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P  R  B  f  A  C  E. 


The  present  work  completes  the  Series  of  Classical  Dictionaries,  and 
forms,  with  the  Dictionaries  of  "Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities"  and 
"Greek  and  Roman  Biography"  ah-eadj  published,  an  Encyclopaedia  of 
Cl5us5ical  Antiquity.  The  Dictionary  of  Geography,  like  the  other  two 
Works,  is  designed  mainly  to  illustrate  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and 
to  enable  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner  ; 
but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  include  the  geographical  names  which 
occur  Id  the  Sacnd  Scripturea,  and  thus  to  make  the  work  a  Dictionaiy 
of  Ancient  Geography  in  the  widest  aooeptation  of  the  term.  The  name 
"  Greek  and  Roman  "  has  however  been  retained,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
mufoiiiiitj^  but  chiefly  to  indicate  the  principal  object  of  the  work. 

Oar  knowledge  of  andont  Geography  has  been  much  enlaiged  within 
the  last  few  yean  by  the  researches  of  modem  travellers,  many  of  whom 
IwTe  united  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  writers  with  great 
powen  of  observatbn  and  accuracy  of  description.  There  are  few 
countries  of  the  aadent  world  which  hare  not  been  ezplmd  and  described 
hy  oar  own  countrymen;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  results  thus  obtained  Is 
confined  to  a  few,  and  has  not  yet  been  made  STailable  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  Hitherto  there  has  not  existed,  either  in  the  English  or  in 
the  German  language^*  any  work  snffidently  comprehensive  and  accurate 
to  satis^  the  demands  of  modem  schdbrship.  The  German  works  upon 
this  snlgeei  are  unusually  scanty.  In  English,  the  only  systematic  works 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  well-known  treatises  of  Cramer  upon  Greece^ 
Italy,  and  Asia  l£nor,  which  however  have  now  become  obsolete.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  Greece^**  for  instance,  we  have  had  the  incomparable 
travel?  of  Colottcl  Leake,  the  results  of  the  discoveries  of  the  fVench  Com- 
mission in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  works  of  Boss^  Ulrichs,  Curtiua,  and 
other  learned  Grerman  travellers.  No  apology  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  publication  of  a  new  work  upon  Ancient  Geography,  which  is  in  many 
respects  more  needed  by  the  student  than  the  two  former  Dictionaries. 

This  work  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a  geographical  one.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  political  history  both  of  countries  and  cities  under  their  re- 
Fportive  names ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace,  as  fur  as  possible,  the 
history  of  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  cities,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition,  wherever  ihcy  still  exist.  The  history  is, 
for  the  most  part,  brought  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the 
Yfj^.  476  of  our  era :  but  it  was  impossible  to  observe  any  gcueral  rule  upon 
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Tiii  PREFACE. 

this  point ;  and  it  bas  aometimeB  been  neoessary  to  tnoe  the  history  of  a 
town  through  the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  e^kin  the  exiating  renudns  of 

antiquity. 

Separate  articles  are  given  to  the  geographical  names  wiiich  occnr  in  the 

chief  classical  authors,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  Greogra- 
phers  and  Itineraries,  wherever  the  latter  are  of  importance  in  consequence 
of  their  connection  with  more  celebrated  names,  or  of  their  representing 
modem  towns,  or  from  other  causes.  But  it  has  been  considered  worse 
than  useless  to  load  the  work  with  a  barren  list  of  names,  many  of  them 
corrupt,  and  of  which  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The  reader,  however, 
is  not  to  conclude  that  a  name  is  altogether  omitted  till  he  has  consulted 
the  Index  ;  since  in  some  cases  an  account  is  given»  under  other  articles^  of 
names  which  did  not  deserve  a  separate  notice. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  plans  of  cities,  districts,  and  battles,  repre- 
sentations of  public  buildings  and  other  ancient  works,  and  coins  of  the 
more  important  places.  The  second  volume  of  the  work  will  be  followed 
by  an  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  which  will  be  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  be  of  serrioe  to  the  nu>re  advanced  stadent. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 
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A  DICTIONARY 


GEEEK  AND  ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY. 


ABACAENDIL 

ABACAi:Nr:S(  ('AeJjuurop,  Diod.,  Stcpli  Bjz.-. 
'AtMSirx,  W'  1. :  J-:th.  'AeaKairiyos:  nr.  Tripi,Un.), 
a  dsj  of  2^kilT,  situated  about  4  miles  firom  the  N. 

between  Trndaris  and  Mjlae,  and  8  firam  the 
fcnwr  {-ity.  It  was  a  ritv  of  the  Siculi,  and  does 
to  have  ever  received  a  Greek  colonjr, 
H  pntoolc  fauftdj  of  11m  infliMiM  of  Oicdc 
i-t  tad  civilisatian.  lu-.  territory  origfinally  inclndcd 
that  est  Tjadaris,  which  was  sefarated  from  it  by 
lh»  4im  Dkajms  whm  Iw  ftondfld  that  dtj  in 
(Diod.  xir.  78).  From  the  way  in  which 
it »  nMndooed  in  the  wars  of  Diwiysius,  Agathoclcs, 
»d  HkroQ  (Diod.  xir.  90,  xis.  65,  IIU,  xxii.  £zc. 

p.  499),  it  ia  clear  that  it  was  a  place  of 
sod  import-unce  :  hnt  fnmi  tin-  time  of  llieron 
it  daapjcan  tt%xa  history,  and  no  uicntioa  ia  found 
if  k  m  tbe  VcRina  ontiani  of  Cicero.  Ita  name  ia, 
biwiTer,  ff^nnd  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  12),  so  that  it 
affcan  to  have  still  cantinoiiBd  to  exiat  in  hia  day. 
m  dada*  wm  prdwUy  omag  to  ibe  ' 

ritv  of  the  in'ichbourint^  city  of  T\iidarifl, 
Thm  caa  be  IttUa  doobt  that  the  roina  viaible  in 
fta  loK  «r  Fndks  St  Hw  fool  oT  the  UD  OB  wUdi 
the  m'xipm  town  of  Tripi  is  atoated,  were  those  of 
AbacMsmn.  He  speaks  of  fragments  of  masonry, 
pti»tiat«  cclumn5,  a»d  the  Tcstiges  of  walls,  indi- 
ealiB|;  tl>e  ^tc  cf  a  large  dty,  bat  which  had  been 
iestrwr<i  to  iL«  foundations.  The  locality  does  not 
NfTTi  to  hare  been  exsuiined  by  any  mare  recent 
tnTdkr.  (yuaOmt  d$  JM.  MS.  is.  7 j  Ckver. 
^  Am.  p.  386.) 

Then  are  found  coins  of  Abacaennm,  both  in 
■Hv  mi  copper.  The  boar  and  aeoni,  which  an 
thr  cwt^jmj  type  f>f  the  foniicr,  cvidrntly  refer  to 
Ibr  prat  fuctata  of  oak  which  still  coTer  the  neigh- 
hnring  iiioanftBiBa,aidafiidpaatimtolamehad« 
tfam.  CE.E.B.] 


ABAE  CAte;  AL  'AM&t: 

a-i  arifi'  iit  tmm  of  Phof if,  ntiir  the  frontiers 
<tf  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  laid  to  have  been  built 
%f  the  Ai^To  Abaa,  mm  of  Lynceoa  and  Hyperm- 
6''-*r^.  and  ^rrandson  of  Ihuiaas.  Near  the  town 
and  SB  the  road  towards  HyuipoUi  waa  an  anciflQt 


ABALUS. 

tiai|ile  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  derived  the 
snmame  of  Abaetu^.  So  rrlebrated  was  this  oracle, 
that  it  was  consulted  buth  by  Croesus  and  by  Mar- 
dooios.  Before  the  Pcniian  invasion  the  temple 
was  richly  .arlonjcd  with  treasuries  and  votive  oflcr- 
ings.  It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire;  the  first  tiino 
by  the  Fnaiana  hi  thnr  maith  {hnogh  Phods 
(b.  c.  480),  and  a  second  time  by  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Sacred  or  Phodan  war  (a.  c.  346).  Uadriaa 
canaed  a  80ui]ler  temple  to  be  bnik  near  flie  ndna 
of  the  former  one.  In  the  new  temple  there  were 
three  ancient  statues  in  brass  of  Apollo,  Leto^  and 
Artemis,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Abaei, 
and  had  perhspa  been  saved  from  the  former  t«nplc. 
The  ancient  agora  and  the  ancient  tlicatre  still  ex- 
isted in  the  town  in  the  time  of  I'uu^aniiW.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  as  preserved 
by  Strabo,  Thracians  from  the  Photian  tomi  of 
Abae  emigrated  to  Eabo^,  aud  gave  to  the  inha- 
bitaati  the  name  of  Abttitea.  Tlie  rains  of  Abae 
an  on  a  peaked  hill  to  the  W.  of  ExarkhS.  There 
an  now  no  remaina  on  the  summit  of  the  peak ;  but 
the  ^HtSk  and  some  of  the  gates  may  still  be  tnoed 
on  the  SW.  side.  There  are  also  remains  of  tho 
walls,  which  fanned  the  indosare  of  the  temple. 
(PatM.  X.  35;  Herod,  i.  46,  riii.  134,  33;  Diod. 
xvi,  550;  Strak  j)p.  423,  445;  Steph.  Byx.  #.r.; 
Cell,  Itinerary,  j).  326j  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  163,  scq.)  .'"^^^.A  :         •  •  "V^ 

ABA'LLABA,  a  Ronma  castle  in  Britannia  In- 
ferior, whose  site  is  unknown.  It  is  iiientione<l  in 
tho  AotUia  Imperii  as  the  quarters  of  a  troop  of 
HmnldiaB  horse  (Ifanri  Anrdiaai)  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury A.  D.  Antiquaries  refer  it  to  Appfebf/  on  tho 
Eden,  and  ita  name,  containing  tho  Cdtic  word 
JeoA,  water,  indfeates  its  position  near  a  stream. 
Watchcross  in  Cuniherland  also  claims  to  be  tho 
ancient  AbalUba.  It  was  certainly,  however,  one  of 
the  forts  upon  the  nmpart  ereeted  by  HaArbm  in 
A.  D.  120,  between  the  rivers  Eak  and  Tyne,  to 
protect  the  province  of  Britain  from  the  inconuona 
of  the  Cal<'*ionians.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABALUS,  waa  Mid  hf  Pytheas  tu  1h>  an  idaad 
in  the  northern  ocean,  n]*r>n  whieli  anilxT  vrna 
washed  by  tho  waves,  distant  a  day's  .sail  from  tlie 
■witiMiy  eaDed  Uentoimnon,  on  which  the  Gothonea 
dwelt.  This  island  was  called  Basilia  by  Timaeus, 
and  ISaltia  hy  Xenophon  of  Lampsacus.  It  was 
proliably  a  jurtion  of  the  Proasiaa  ooaat  upon  tha 
Baltic  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  s.  11  ;  l^i-^-l-  v.  23 1 
Ukert,  Gtogragkk,  voLii.  pUii.  soq.) 
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ABANTES,  ABANTIS.  rEvBmEA.j 

ABA'NTIA.  [Am.vntia.] 
A'BARiS,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Ujksos  dar> 
iog  thdr  ooenpation  of  Egypt.    For  details  see 

Aegyi'Tl;*. 

Ali^VS  ("Afiai),  a  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  men- 
tioned bj  Plutarch  (Pomp.  35)  and  Dion  Cossiua 
(xxxviu  3)  as  crossed  bj  Pompej,  on  lib  txpedition 
into  tlie  Caucasian  regions.  Its  course  was  E.  of 
the  Cumbjsea;  and  it  kcvxas  to  be  tlic  same  as  the 
Alazonias  or  Alazon  of  Strabo  and  Plinj  {Alcuan, 
Alach)  w)ii<  h  fell  into  the  Caml^JMI  just  above 
it*  coatloence  with  the  Cjrrns.  fP.  &1 

ABASCI,  ABASGI  CAtanwr.  'Ataoyaty,  s 
Stythi  in  j^^ople  in  the  N.  of  Colchis,  on  tho  confines 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatica  (within  wiiich  thej  aro  some- 
times indnde^f  du  tin  AbMCtis  or  AtMugus,  one  of 
the  small  rivers  flowing  from  tho  Caucasus  into  the 
NE.  jMirt  of  the  Euxine.  Tlicy  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable slave-trade,  especially  in  bcautifid  boys, 
whom  they  sold  to  GonitantiDople  fur  eonachs. 
These  practiros  were  suspended  for  a  time,  on  their 
Bominal  convcrMon  to  Christianity,  during  the  rei^ 
of  Justinian ;  but  the  ■UT»>tnde  ui  these  regions 
was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iii. 
97),  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  (Arrian. 
PmpL  Pant  Eusb.  p.  12;  Procop.  B,  Gotk,  iv.  3, 
JB,Pert.  ii.  29;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  idynym.)  [P.S.] 

ABASCUS,  ABASGUS.  [Abascl] 

A'B  AT08,  a  neky  idaad  In  the  Mita,  near  FbU 
lae,  friiich  the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  Wter. 
(Senec.  Q.  N.  iv.  2;  Lucan,  x.  323.) 

ABBASSUS  or  AMBASU3I  (^Vbbassus,  Liv.; 
"Afifaffw,  StefJL  B.  «.  r.:  Eth.  'AuSeurints),  a 
town  rif  Plirvpia,  on  the  frtMitiers  of  the  Toli^^tolKiii, 
in  Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  It  is,  perliaps,  the 
auM  aa  the  Auimassvs  of  Hierocles,  anl  the  Ajca- 
pAssK  of  the  Counoila.  (Hiaracki,  Tf.  678y 
Wesaeling's  note.) 

ABDEItA.  l.(T&'A€9qpa,a]flo'AiSi|p0ror-ot; 
Abdcra,  -orum,  Liv.  xlv.  29;  Alxleni,  -ae,  Plin. 
XXX.  53:  £th.  'AC8q^Ti|f,  Abderilea  or  -itA:  A<^. 
*A09qp(Tuc^f,  AUantiooa,  Abdantanni),  a  town 
upon  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  at  some  distance 
to  the  E.  of  tlie  river  Nestus.  Herodotus,  indeed, 
in  one  ]iassage  (vii.  126),  speaks  of  the  river  as 
flowing  throu;;li  Abdcra  (A  8i'  'ASHipwy  ptuv 
Nmtoj,  but  cf.  c.  109,  Korh  'AS^pa).  Accordini,' 
to  mythology,  it  was  founded  by  Heracles  in  honour 
of  hia  fkvonrito  Abdema.  (Strab.  ^  331.)  His- 
tory, however,  mentions  Timesitis  or  Timesias  of 
ChuEomecae  as  its  lint  founder.  (Herod.  L  l&d.) 
Hia  ooloi^  waa  tuuoooeaBflil,  and  be  waa  driTen  out 
by  the  Thraciaas.  Its  datf  is  fixed  by  Eusebios, 
B.  c  656.  In  B.  c.  54 1 ,  the  inhabitants  of  Teoe, 
QnaUe  to  ledat  Harpagus,  who  had  been  left  hj 
Gyrai,  after  hia  eqpture  of  Sardis,  to  oomplato  the 
Rubju(^Aion  of  Ionia,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to 
him,  took  ship  and  sailed  to  Thrace,  and  there  re- 
oolonised  Abdera.  (Herod.  L  c;  Scymuus  Chius, 
665;  Strab.  p.  644.)  Fif^y  years  aftcnvanls,  wIkmi 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Alxlertt  scenic  to  have  bo- 
OOBM  a  pUoe  of  oonsiderable  impcnrtance,  and  ia 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  which  had  the  ex- 
pensive hanour  of  entertaining  the  great  king  on  his 
inarch  into  Oreeoa.  (Hand,  vii  ISO.)  Oa  hia 
flight  af^cr  tlic  battle  of  S-ilamis,  Xerxes  stopped  at 
Abdera,  and  acknowledged  the  hospiUdity  of  its 
iohabttants  by  presenting  them  wd£  a  tiani  and 
*cymitar  uf  j:old.  Tliucydidea  (ii.  97)  mentions 
Abdera  as  the  westemmoet  limit  of  the  iriwg^iym  of 


tiie  OdiTaaa  whan  at  ito  hdgkt  at  the  begiaidi^  of 

the  PclopoiinrMan  war.    In  b.  c.  408  Aidera  was 
reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Xhnsjbalas, 
then  one  of  the  Athenian  genarala  hi  that  qnirter. 
(Died.  xiii.  72.)    Diodorus  speaks  of  it  a.s  Ifiiig 
then  in  a  very  flourishing  state.    The  first  blow  to 
its  prosperity  was  given  in  a  war  in  which  it  was 
ens^aged  b.  a  376  with  the  TribalU,  who  had  at 
this  time  brcome  one  of  the  most  powerful  trit>ps  of 
Thrace.  After  a  p;irli;U  success,  the  Abdcritac  were 
nearif  eat  to  pieces  in  a  second  engageoient,  but 
were  rescued  by  Chabri:is  with  an  Athenian  forcp. 
(Diod.  XV.  36.)   But  little  mention  of  Abd^  oc- 
ean after  thia.   Pliny  speaka  of  it  aa  befaig  fai  bn 
time  a  free  city  (iv.  18).    In  later  times  it  seems  to 
have  aunk  into  a  place  of  small  repute.   It  is  aakl 
in  tlia  middle  agea  to  hare  had  llie  name  of  Poly- 
stylus.    Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  vol  iii.  p.  422)  men- 
tions his  having  searched  in  vain  on  the  east  bank 
of  tlie  Nestus  for  any  traces  of  Abdera,  probably 
from  imagining  it  to  have  stood  close  to  the  river. 

Abdera  was  the  birthplace  of  several  famous  paiw 
sous :  among  others,  of  the  philosophers  ProtagoTM, 
Democritua,  and  Anamdma.  la  spite  of  thia, 
its  inliabitants  passed  into  a  proverb  for  dullness  and 
stupklity.  (Juv.  x.  50;  MartiaL  z.  25.  4;  C\c  ad 
Atth.  16,  vU.  7.)L.^fAv...^uUL//^^V'-*".'- 

Mullets  from  Abdera  were  considered  espcxial 
dainties  (Athon.  p.  118).  It  was  also  fam<»is  fur 
podiMii^thaeiittla.fish  (/(/.p.324).  [H.W.] 


2.  (rd ''AC8l|p«,AR)i|M,  Strab.  ;''A^a^a,  Ptol.; 
rh  'AShfpoy,  Ef^r.  ap.  Ste)>h.  U. :  l^th.  'AS8tf~ 
phrjs:  Adra  or,  according  to  some,  Almerid),  a 
city  of  Uis]iatiia  Uiu-tica,  on  the  S.  coast,  betwi-en 
^Utlaca  and  Carthaf^o  Nuva,  foundctl  by  the  Carthu- 
giniaus.  (Strab.  jip.  157,  8;  btcpli.  B.  s.v.-^  i'Lui. 
iii  1.  a.  3.)  There  are  coins  of  tho  city,  aoma  of 
a  very  ancient  j>eriod,  with  l'h(x;iiician  characters, 
and  others  of  the  reign  of  Tibenus,  from  which  Uio 
plaoa  appeare  to  have  been  either  a  colony  or  a  moni- 
dpium.  (ItaAche,  f.  r. ;  Kckhcl,  vol.i.p.  13.)  [P.S."| 

ABELLA  ('A£(AAa,btnib.,i^ :  ^.tA.  Abelhuias, 
Inscr.  ap.  OreO.  3316,  AveDaana,  Plin. ;  Avetta  Fec> 
chia),  a  city  in  the  hiterior  of  Cannania,  alx^ut  5 
miles  NE.  of  Nola.  According  to  Justin  (xx.  1),  it 
was  a  Greek  city  of  Chalddic  origin,  which  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colonjaf  Cnmaa:  but  at 
a  later  j>eri*>d  it  Imd  certmnly  become  an  Osc.in  town, 
as  well  as  tho  neighbouring  city  of  Nola.  No  uieu- 
tion  of  it  ia  fimnd  in  history,  though  it  moat  have 
he^xi  at  one  time  a  place  of  importance.  Strabo  aii«J 
PUny  both  notice  It  among  the  iuknd  towns  ol 
Campania;  and  thon^  we  leani  fiom  the  Liber  dt 
CoUmiU,  that  Vespasian  settled  a  nunit)er  of  hi? 
freedmen  and  dependants  there,  yet  it  appeara,  botii 
from  that  treatiae  and  from  Ffinj,  that  it  bad  nol 
then  attained  the  rank  of  a  colony,  a  dignity  wliicl: 
we  find  it  eqjoyii]^  ia  the  timo  of  Tnuaa.  '  It  pro- 
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hLij  bectme  soch  in  the  reigB  of  that  emperor. 
(M^M•;  Pftkifi.  5.  §  »;  PliL  S.  1.  $  68; 

If\  C4r..  p.  230:  Gmter.  Inter,  p.  1096,  1; 
,  ^  CiiMf ,  p.  400.)   We  km  from  Vu]nl 
llilhiit  nat  its  lailkji|'  mt  not  ftfra> 

■  com,  bat  rich  in  fruit-trees  (jiwlif'  rnr-  AhrUtu): 
the  Bo^tUworiiaod  also  aboonded  in  tilberts  or  hazel- 
mad  k  verj  tbakm  qnaKty,  which  ««i«  ailed 
bm  thmce  mas  ArMmat  (Virj?-  AetK  vii.  740; 

lul.  tiii.  545;  Plin.  rr.  22;  Stv.  ad  Gforrj. 
i  6i>.  I  Ik  avxlfrn  town  of  Areila  is  situated  in 
tki  pUn  Bcer  the  foot  of  the  Apennines ;  but  the  re- 
aains  of  tiie  tnrient  city,  still  called  Avtlla  Vecchin, 
teaqtf  t  hill  of  ooosiderahle  height,  fonning  one  of 
At  vfaCdb  ths  noantHDB,  and  oonsmand  an 
of  thf  plain  beneath ;  bone  Vir^nl's 
dufteUuU         AheUae."    The  rains 

,  a  temple,  and  other  edifices,  as  well 

■  a  portian  cf  the  ancient  walls,  (Pratilli,  Via 
Apfia,  p.  445;  Lapnli,  Iter  Vemutin.  p.  19;  Ro- 
Budli.  ToL  iii.  p.  997;  SlliBkonie,  TraveL*.  vol.  i. 

106.)  (H"  the  nrancrons  relics  of  antiquity  dis- 
tmnd  here,  the  naoet  iut«restin|;  b  a  long  ini^crip- 
ia  the  Oscaa  language,  wfaidi  records  a  treat  j 
(/  ilSance  between  the  citizens  of  Abclla  and  those 
«f  )ie4k  It  dates  (acooiding  to  Mommsen)  from  a 
|bU  tkirttf  aAv  tiw  BbbbwiI  PuIo  War,  and  is 
•ot  oefjr  curiras  on  nrrmnit  of  J<'t:iil.s  rnnccming  the 
but  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
ponm  fat  s  My  of 
(Vifi  language.  Thi^  nirions  monument  still  re- 
asis  IB  the  moaenm  of  the  Seminary  at  Nola:  it 
hs  been  lepcatedly  published,  among  others  by 
Psnoi  (Lm^wi^  Otcae  Specimen  Situjularej  fol. 
fcn*",  1774),  but  in  the  most  complete  and  sntis- 
btitTf  manner  by  Lepsius  {Jnscr.  Umhr.  tt  Osc. 
ti^  zjl) ad  lUaatmAiPm  Utdu^Jtalischen  Dia- 
h4»f,p.  119).  [E.  H.B.] 

ABELU'NUM  (*A«iAA<M^  fi^A^linas-atis). 
L  A  CMidmtia  aty  of  tike  Bbyini,  litaatad 
jiAs  npyrr  valler  f.f  the  SaKitns,  nrar  the  frontier 
CaoipiBia.    Flinj,  indeed,  appears  to  haTe  re- 
fudel  t  m  iBciaded  in  tlwt  eountr}-,  as  lie  emi- 
■rahs  it  «n<>r;.'   the  cities  of  the  fir>t  region 
A^HtM,  bat  Ptolemy  is  probably  correct  in 
""^  il  amon^  those  of  the  Hirpini.     It  is 
piaonl  by       Tabula  Peutingeriana  on  the  road 
frTi  IV.Tx^mtum  to  SaJemum,  at  a  distance  of  16 
Kei&iB  nnks  from  tlie  former  city.    No  mention  of 
%  il  lead  in  \Uurr  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest; 


ad  it  i;  jv-npi  to  hare  first  risen  to  be  a  place  of  im- 
|Kteee  ttiKkr  the  Jioaian  Empire.  The  period  at 
•KdiilteeMneneeleayiainMertain:  PBiqrcellait 

<rlT  il  ^|.]>i<^urn.''  but  it  .ijtjimrs  from  the  Liber 
dt  Ctlomit  that  it  mtut  have  rsGeired  a  colony 
I  te  Ml  time,  imbaUf  ai  cari^  at  tiM  second 
and  we  learn  from  Tariooa  inoanptions 
times  that  it  continued  to  enjoy  this  rank 
to  a  late  period.  These  mention  numerous 
heal  magistiatwi,  and  profo  that  it  must  hare  been 
•  pise*  of  ctjnsidemhle  wraith  and  imjiortancc,  at 
lrsf4  IS  late  as  the  time  of  \  ak'ntinian.  (I'lin.  iii. 
3.  >.  9;  pteLm.  1.  §  M;  LA.  de  Colon,  p.  229; 
h*T.  tp.  OrvQ.  Nos.  1180, 1181;  hajnii,Jiit  Fe- 
■wis.  pfv.  34,  55,  56.) 
^fks  ancHBt  dl^  vno  itt/tniftA  dufnf^  the 

l»tir«>»ri  \h<  {■,r<-^k>  \zm\  the  I.nmkmls,  nnd  thi'  in- 
hsb^BOts  srtaMMhwi  themaehres  on  the  site  of  the 
»,wUdilMathna  retained  the  name. 

The 
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mias  of  the  Utter  are  still  visible  abooft  two  miles 
fion  tlw  modem  dty,  near  the  Tflhgeer^lr^MUi, 

and  immediately  above  the  river  Sahhato.  Some  ^  es- 
tiges  of  an  amphitheatre  may  be  traced,  as  well  as 
portiona  of  the  city  walls,  and  otiier  fragmenfei  of  ratt- 
ctdated  masonry.  Greiit  numlx^rs  of  inscriptions, 
bas-reliefii,  altars,  and  minor  relics  of  antiqui^,  have 
abobeenduoavendontinsite.  (LupuU, /.c.  pp.  88, 
84;  Bomanclli,  voL  ii.  p.  310;  Swadnune,  TVtweb, 
vol.  i.  p.  118;  Craven,  Abruzzi,  vol.  il.  p.  201.) 
The  ndghbourbood  .still  abounds  with  hlhwt-trees, 
which  are  extensively  cuMfatad,  at  th^  were  in 
ancient  times;  on  which  account  the  name  of  the 
nuoet  AveUanae  was  frequently  derived  firom  Abelli- 
n«n  rather  than  Abdia.  (Btadnok.minbkxf.sa.'p^ 

2.  Besides  the  AbelUnum  mentioned  by  Pliny  in 
the  ^§t  region  of  Italy,  he  enumerates  also  in  the 
9KOitd^  widoh  indndsd  the  Hirpini  and  Apnlians, 
"  Abcllinates  cognomine  Protropi,"  and  "  Abellinates 
cognominati  Marai.**  The  first  have  been  generallj 
supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  already 
mentioned,  but  it  would  certainly  appear  that  Pliny 
meant  to  distingin'^b  them.  No  clue  exists  to  the 
position  of  eiUier  of  thcAC  two  towns :  the  conjecture 
of  the  Italian  topographers  who  have  placed  the 
AlM'lIiiiat<"(  M.irsi  at  Marsico  Vetert,  in  Lucania, 
having  nothing,  except  the  slight  simihuity  of  name, 
to  yeecaamsad  it,  as  ttat  site  would  have  been  in  the 
third  region,  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'BIA  (i^  *Mlai  nr.  Zamata)^  a  town  of  Mes- 
mda,  flo  the  Maoenian  gulf,  and  »  little  abore  tiie 
woody  dell,  named  Choerius,  which  fonned  the 
boundaiy  between  Messenia  and  Laconia  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
same  town  as  tlM  In  of  the  lUad  (iic.  892),  one  of 
the  seven  towns  which  Airamemnon  oflered  to 
Arhilles,  and  to  have  derivctl  its  later  name  from 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules. 
Subsequently  it  belonged,  with  Thuria  and  rh.nme, 
to  the  Achaean  Leagtie.  it  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  some  importance  down  to  tin  reign  of  Hadrian,  as 
we  learn  from  an  extant  inscription  of  th;it  j  -  ricxl. 
(Pans.  iv.  30;  Polyb.  xxv.  1;  Paciandi,  Moman, 
Pthpon,  ii.  pp,  77, 145,  cited  by  Hoflhiann,  <7rMe4> 
tnliini!,  p.  1020;  Leake,  Afortn^  vol.  i.  p.  335>) 

ABIA'NL'S  C'AftaWs),  a  river  of  Scythia  (Sar- 
matia)  falling  into  the  Euxine,  mentioned  only  in 
the  work  of  Alexander  on  the  Etixine,  as  gi>'ing 
name  to  the  Ann,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Steph. 
Byz.  *.  V.  "Afiioi.)  Stejihanns  elsewhere  quotes 
Alexander  as  saying  that  the  di.strict  of  Hylea  OQ 
the  Euxine  wa.s  railed  'ASikt^,  which  he  interprets 
by  TAoio,  looo^y  (Steph.  Byz. «.  v.  'TA«o).  [P.  S.J 
A'Bn  CAAai),  n  Seythiaa  people,  pbeed  by 
Pt<ileiiiy  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Srvtliia  cxftTv  Irn.ium, 
near  the  Hippophagi ;  but  there  were  very  diilereut 
opinions  abmt  them.  Homer  (711  idii.  5,  6)  rcpie- 
seiits  Zens,  on  the  summit  of  M,  Ma,  as  turning 
away  lus  eyes  frx)m  the  battle  before  the  Greek 
camp,  and  "looidng  down  upon  the  land  of  the 
Thracians  familiar  with  horses,"  Mvauv  r*  otx*- 
/idxWt  Kcl  iyaviir  lirrr}^o\ywv,  yKaicro^piywy, 
iuSiatr  T«,  Sutcuordrwy  hy&puitutf.  Ancient  and 
modem  coniinentators  liare  donfaled  greatly  whach 
of  these  words  to  take  as  proper  names,  except  the 
first  two,  which  nearly  all  agree  to  refer  to  the 
Mysiana  of  Thnca.  The  ihek  would  seen  to  bo 
that  the  poet  had  }>eard  accounts  of  the  great  no- 
made  peoples  who  inhabited  the  steppes  KW.  and 
M.  (if  the  Ettxhw,  yAam  whole  wealth  hqr  hi  their 
herds,  capwfaQr  of  horaeB,  on  the  milk  of  whkh 
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ibtf  Kred,  and  who  were  ffip|MMed  to  preserre  the 

innoccnco  of  a  ^t.'it<?  of  nature;  and  of  them,  thcro- 
fure,  he  speak^i  collcctiTelj  by  e^tbeU  suited  to  sach 
deBcriptioDS,  and,  maoK  tlw  rat,  aa  ttm,  /mot, 
vifh  scanty  mtans  o  f  life  (fn>m  a  mid  Bioi).  The 
people  thus  described  auswer  to  the  later  notioDS 
lespectln^  the  H^rpeihoreans,  whose  naine  does  not 
wcwT  ill  Hmnor.  AflmranLs,  the  epithets  applifd 
by  Uomcr  to  this  supposed  primitiTe  people  were 

*  taken  as  proper  names,  and  were  am'^ed  to  dif- 
ftmit  tribra  of  the  Scjthians,  so  that  we  have 
HWntioii  (if  the  Stythae  A;^avi.  HipjM-nioli^'i.  (lal.ir- 
topha^'i  (aud  Galactojiotiic)  and  Abii.  1  ho  l:i>t  atx- 
niontionod  as  a  diatbct  people  bj  Acsc-hylus,  who 
jiirfixes  a  puttural  to  the  name,  and  describes  tlie 
(jabii  as  the  most  just  and  hospitable  of  men,  living 
00  the  idf-aown  froita  of  tiie  antiIled<H<h{  bnfcwe 
have  no  indication  nf  where  he  placed  then  (Prom. 
Solut.  Fr.  184).  Of  those  conuneotaton,  who  take 
the  wocd  in  fitomer  foe  a  proper  name,  same  pbue 
than  hi  Thnce,  some  in  Scythia,  and  some  near  the 
Amaions,  who  in  vain  uq^  them  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  against  Asia  (Eostath.  od  /H  JL  c.  p.  9 16 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  I.e.);  in  fact,  like  the  correspondent 
fabulous  people,  the  lly|x"rbon'i,  they  seem  to  have 
been  moved  back,  as  kiiowledq;e  advanced,  further 
and  further  into  the  nnknowu  ro;:ioiis  of  the  north. 
In  the  histories  of  Alexanders  <'Xj*<ilition  we  nre 
told  that  ambassadors  came  to  him  at  Maracaiuia 
(^Sitmarkami)  from  the  Abii  Scythae,  a  tribe  who 
had  been  independent  since  tlic  titne  of  Cyrns,  and 
were  renowned  for  their  just  and  peaceful  character 
(Airkui.  Amb.  it.  1;  Q.  Cut.  viL  6);  hot  the 
sjHH'ific  name  of  the  trilie  of  Sc^rAfams  who  sent  this 
cmbaAsy  is  probably  only  an  iaitaiiee  of  the  attempts 
made  to  illnrtnte  the  eld  mythical  i;eogniphy  by 
Alennder's  conqnests.  In  theiio  accounts  their 
precise  lorahty  is  not  indicated:  Anunianos  Mar- 
cellinus  places  them  N.  of  Uyrcania  (xxiii.  6).  An 
extended  discoaaion  will  be  found  in  Strebo  of  the 
various  opinions  respecting  the  Abii  up  to  his  time 
(pp.  2'J6,  303,  311,  ■)')3;  Droybcn,  in  the  Jificin. 
Mug.  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  1834).  [P.  S.] 

A'BILA  CAfiiAa:  Eth.  'A€i\vt'6f).  It  would 
appear  that  tlicro  were  sevend  towns  bearing  this 
apfwDa^  in  the  distrieta  which  bovder  upon  Pa- 
li  -tiii.'.  The  most  important  of  these  was  a  jtlace  of 
strength  in  Coele-Syria,  now  A'efrt  Abel,  situated 

,hetwcen  Hdiopolis  and  Damaaens,  in  lat  SS^SS'N., 
long.  36°  18'  W.  It  w!is  the  chii  f  invrn  of  the 
tetnrchy  of  ABrLEifE,  and  is  frequently  tcrmed|  by 
way  of  distinction,  Abila  Lysaniae  ("AfffAa  mM- 
Xo{>^l(tn^]  Avffewiov).  [AniLEXK.] 

Believe  h:ui  written  a  dissi  rtaf inn  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  o(  KilK-s  L«'ttres  to  prove 
tli  It  this  Abila  is  the  same  with  Ijeuceu  on  the 
river  ClirysorrlH'i-,  nliirh  at  one  period  assumed 
the  name  of  CluudiojHjlit,  as  we  leom  from  some 
odns  described  by  Eddiel.  The  qnestian  is  nnch 
CQOiplicated  hy  tin"  (  in  nnistnin  i>  titat  med-ils  have 
been  jraerved  of  a  town  in  Coele-Syria  called 
AUh  Leucaa,  which,  as  can  be  demoiutrated  from 
tlie  picx-i-s  themselves,  must  iinvo  liot-n  diffi'n>nt  fmin 
Abila  Lysoiiiae.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337,  345; 
Ptol.  y.  15.  §  22;  Plin.  r.  18  ;  Antonin.  Itiner. 
pp.  198,  199,  ed.  Weasel.)  [W.  R.] 

AIUI.K'NK.  or  sin)),!/  A'lULA  ('ASiKvH, 
"A^iAo),  a  di.stritt  in  C'tH^le-.Sria,  of  which  the 
diieftown  was  Anti.v.  The  limits  of  this  re^rion 
are  nowhere  exactly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  h.ive 
included  the  OKiteni  slopes  of  Autilibanus,  and  to 


haTo  extended  S.  and  SE.  ct  Damascns 

the  l)onlers  of  Galilaea.  Batanacn,  .and  Ti 
Abilene,  when  first  mentionod  in  Jbi»tor^ 
Tsmed  l>y  a  oertafai  Ptolenaaeiu,  son  of  I 
who  was  succocfle<].  .alwut  n.  c.  40,  by  .i  .v 
Lysanias.   Lysanias  was  [mt  to  death  iii 
at  the  fautigatino  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  pr 
passed,  by  a  sort  of  ptirchoso  apporciitljr, 
hands  of  one  Zenodorus,  from  whom  it 
fcrrcd  (b.  c.  31)  to  Herod  the  Great.    At  1 
of  the  latter  (a.  d.  S)  one  portion  of  it  was 
to  the  tetiarchy  fif  liis  son  Philip,  and  1  hn  r 
be.stowed  upon  that  Lysanias  who  is  ii;uu( 
Luke  (iii.  1).   Immediately  after  the  deatl 
bcrius  (.\.  D.  37).  Calipnla  mmlo  over  t 
Agrippa,  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Home, 
timpchy  flf  Philip  and  tlie  tetrarcfay  of  £ 
while  Claudius,  upon  his  accession  (a.  i>.  ■ 
only  confirmed  the  liberality  of  hia  predecessor 
Aj^ppa,  but  added  all  that  portion  of  Jadi 
Samaria  whic  h  had  Mongetl  to  the  kinf:<hii 
grandfiitherUerod  the  Great,  together  (says  Jo 
with  Abila,  wfaidi  bad  appertained  to  I 
(^ASiXay  81  rifp  AiMravtov),  and  the  a(ljoinio| 
of  Libonus.    Ljutly.  in  a.  d.  53,  ClaudiuH  . 
to  the  younger  Agrippa  the  tctnirchy  of  I'liil 
Bataaaea  and  TudMoitis  and  Abila  ^  Awff> 
athrj  iy«y6vfi  rrrpapxlcL.    (Joseph.  Ant. 
§4,  7.  §  4,  iviii.  7.  §  10,  xix.  5.  §  1,  xx. 
B.  jr.  L  IS.  §  1,  xz.  4.)   Josepbna,  at  fint 
seems  to  contnulict  himself,  in  so  far  that 
passage  (Ant.  xviii.  7.  §  lU)  he  represents  C: 
as  bestomng  upon  Herod  Agrippa  the  tetnar 
Lyvaiiia,s,  while  in  another  (^Ant.  xix.  .^).  ^ 
stat^  that  Abila  of  Lysanias  was  addc-d  by 
dins  to  the  former  dominions  of  Afrripfm,  h 
reality,  those  expressions  must  be  exphiined 
fcrring  to  the  dimion  of  Abilene  which  twk 
on  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.    We  find 
mentioned  among  the  plaoas  oqitond  by  I'la 
one  of  Wspasian's  generals,  in  A.  n.  iVJ  < 
(Ji^eph.  JJ.  J.  iv.  7.  §  5),  and  trum  that  tiin 
ward  it  was  psnnaasntly  annexed  to  the  provir 
Svria.  [W.  I 

'  A'liiiOhA(ACyQ€a:SciucarzvaU,BlacJiyot 
a  range  of  hiDs  hi  GeniMny,  extendhig  from  the  ( 
huiil  of  Baden  northnanl  as  far  a^  the  niodeni 
of  Pforzheim,  hi  Uter  times  it  was  sometimes  c 
Silva  Mankma.  On  its  eastern  side  ars  the  sot 
of  tlie  Danube.  Its  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Ar 
or  Arbona,  but  the  correct  ortliograpliy  is  establi 
by  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  Inter.  Lat.  no.  19i 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  7)  incorrectly  places  the  ran/ 
the  Abnoba  toi,  far  X.  Ix'tweeii  the  Maine  sni! 
source  of  the  Ems.  (Tacit.  Oerin.  1;  Ke>i.  Av 
JMAcript.  Orb.  437 ;  Plin.  i».  12.  s.  24 ;  .Mart 
Capcll.  vi.  §  G62 ;  comj).  Crenrer,  Zur  GfKh. 
Alt-Rom,  CuUur,  pp.  65,  108.)  [LS. 

ABOCCIS  or  ABUNCIS  fAfciTtb,  Ptol.  tr 
§  16;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  3.'i.  §  181,  AWris  in 
editions,  Abuncis  in  Sillies :  Abwmaibel  or  Jpso 
hul),  a  town  in  Aethiopia,  between  the  Seor 
Cataract  and  Syene,  situated  cm  the  left  hank 
the  Nile,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  two  magn 
cent  grotto  tani|>lee,  whirh  were  di5c«iT<>mi  at  tl 
place  by  Bdioni.  The  walls  of  the  Li  lie  t 
temples  are  covered  with  jviiiitiiifrs.  wlmJi  it'oh 
the  victories  of  Kamses  III.  over  wious  natiuiu 
Africa  and  Aria.  (Kenriek,  AmmtEggft,  vol 

p.  24,  seq.) 
ABQDi'ACUM,  AUODi'ACU)!  ('AS«v«uw« 
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PtoL  iL  13.  §  5  Abvzactm,  Tit  & 
MviL  S8X  »        of  ViDddiek,  yMfy  eoin. 

oiv'  "^ifli  thf  mcJcrn  Epfnch  on  the  rivi  r  Loth, 
mhen  veatais6  <d  Honuui  bandings  are  still  exUot. 
71m  statknB,  howvTcr,  in  the  ItiaamiM  nid  Uie 
ha/Safian  Table  are  not  easilj  identilied  with 
titr  fjte  of  Epjach;  and  Abodiacum  L<  placed  by 
mtot  tupopapben  at  the  hiunlft  of  Ptuftttbtrg,  ttn 
tbe  of  a  hill  with  the  same  ilumc,  or  in  the 
attf:tJ»  urh'Tid  of  Ii<jifK»nheim  in  liavaria.  (Itin. 
iataa.;  Muchar,  Noricutn,  p.  2^.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

A0OLLA  f  MMAa),  a  city  eTScQr,  mntkned 
x'y  by  Stephanos  Byzaiitiniu  (#.  c),  who  affords 
a»  dae  to  its  foaitioo,  bat  it  haa  beoi  suppoaed,  on 
SBeNOt  flf  the  WMnblmce  of  the  name,  to  have 
•rt  iififtl  the  sit*  of  Art^la,  betwf-cn  Syracuse  and 
A«<a.  A  oan  of  this  dty  has  been  poblished 
UnOmDe  (Sieula,  pt  iL  tab.  20),  bat  is  of  wrj 
■evtam  aothontj.  (EddMl,  T«Li.  pu  189  :  CostelL 
ScJ  Vft.  .V«m.  p.  4.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

AiJUM-TKlCIIOS  ('Aewrow  rtlxot :  Elh.  'Aewvo- 
««XMT9t:  //xZk'/i), a  toarn  on  the  cxo-st  of  Paphla- 
pata  with  a  harboor,  imMnorahle  aa  the  birthplace 
fd  tU  impostor  Alexaader,  of  whom  Lucian  has 
yitwtnmmmog  afieoott  in  ib»  trntaae  hmnag 
Lis  tanif.  (Diet,  of  Bioyr.  vol.  i.  p.  123.)  Ac- 
m^kof,  to  Lodaa  (^Akx.  §  58),  Alexander  pe- 
HaiwJ  dw  cmpatv  (pntMbfy  Antooinni  Pins) 
tbt  tb^f  name  of  his  native  place  should  be  chant;e<l 
finsB  Aboni-Tdchoa  into  IcHiopoUs  ;  and  whether 
ti»  onperar  franted  the  request  or  not,  we  know 
tkt  the  town  was  called  Iano|ioUs  in  later  tiawa. 
X«4  ijhIt  does  this  name  occur  in  Man  iimn)'  and 
Hirrwk?;  bat  on  ctADs  of  the  ttnic  of  ^VjitoninuH 
L.  Veiw  m  find  the  legend  inNOnOAITnN, 
as  »fl]  as  ABUNOTEIXirnN.  Tho  m<Klem  Ine- 
hok  is  etidentijr  coilj  a  corrupliuu  of  ionopolia. 
(Ml  pi  545;  Anbn,  FeiipL  pi  15 ;  Lvefaii, 
pa&»im;  Marcian.  Peripl.  p.  72;  Ptol.  v.  4. 
|i;  HietocL  f,  696;  Stef^  fi.  «.  r.  'A««iw 
tux«.) 

ABORTGIXES  (^KSopiyuffs),  a  mime  prcn  bj 
sB  tl»  BoBoan  and  Greek  writers  to  the  earliest  in- 
labitants  cf  Latiom,  before  thej  assumed  the  appel- 
hd'Xi  (i  LATmi.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tiic 
«t>>«j  derir^tion  of  this  name  (ab  ori'jine)  is  the 
trae  «iie,  and  that  it  could  nerer  liarc  been  a  national 
adlf  haam  Irf  anj  people,  but  waa  a  mere  ab- 
Itad  a{*{ipllation  invented  in  later  timc3,  and  in- 
k^il,  hkc  the  Autochthones  of  the  Greeks,  to  de- 
^prii  tha  prfmitife  and  erif^iiud  fadMbitants  of  tlw 
tMMj.  Tbe  other  derivations  sn^rfrcstf'd  by  later 
vilOf  aaelk  aa  AberrigmUf  from  their  wander- 
■r  Ui^  or  tfaa  alMoid  one  irUdi  DbnyriiH 

to  adoffey  ab  tp^frt^^  from  their  dwelling  in 
the  Buontains,  —  are  mere  eQrmofegical  fiincies,  sug- 
prtad  probably  with  a  view  of  eacapng  from  tho 
tfnlty,  that,  acconiiriL;  to  kter  rrsearches,  they 
•■•no?  rpilly  auto^hthoDe^,  but  fon-ipners  coniinp 
torn  a  uibtaoce  (Dionys.  L  10;  Aur.  Vict.  Orig. 
Gert.  Rom,  4).  Tlidr  red  boiim  i^ipears  to  have 
bera  Casci  (Saufiitu*,  ap.  S^rv.  ad  Aen.  i.  6),  ."in 
sf|rihtioo  aftrrwanbi  used  aiuung  tiie  Ktunans  to 
ipafy  aDTthiii;:  ^irimitiro  or  old^uAioaed.  The 
'pWai  of  Siarraai,  8Uppo**«l  by  Niebuhr  to  have 
Ura  alaoanatknal  appeUatioo,  would  appear  to  have 
M  a  Ban  ratrieted  aenae,  and  to  have  been  oen» 
tnri  to  a  partknlar  trfbo  or  siilMlivision  of  the  race. 
Bat  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  nann;  of 
Abarifpnes  most  hare  been  established  in  general  use 
iK»|«iid  mmAju  tiM  liftb  cantuy  cf  Rone; 


for  (if  we  maj  tnut  the  accuracy  of  Dionysius)  it 
waa  abeadjr  aaad  hf  CalHaa,  the  Urtorian  of  A;;a. 
thocles,  who  termed  Latinu.s  *'  kins;  of  the  Alnirl- 
gines  "  (Diflora.  i.  72):  and  we  find  that  Lycophroa 
(writing  tDEMBBr  Vmsmy  Pkiladelphus)  speaks  of 
Aeneas  as  founding  thirty  cities  "  in  the  land  of  tibe 
Boreigonm"  a  name  which  is  evidently  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  Ab<mgiiH>s.  (Lycnphr.^/lear,  1253;  Tzetz. 
ad  loc.;  Nicbuhr,  vul.  i.  p.  80.) 

A  tradition  reconUii  both  by  Cato  and  Varro.  nnd 
which  Niebuhr  justly  regards  us  one  uf  tho  most  cre> 
dible  of  those  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity,  rdated 
that  these  Aborigines  first  dwelt  in  the  hifrh  monntala 
distiicts  around  Iteate  and  in  the  valUes  which  ex- 
tend from  tfaenee  towards  the  Mt  Velino  and  the 
Lake  Fucinus.  From  licnco  tliry  wore  («xpcllc«i  by 
the  Sabiues,  who  de:>ccuded  upon  them  from  the  still 
moiro  elevated  regions  around  Amitemnm,  and  drove 
tbamftrwards  towards  the  W.  coast :  yielding  to  this 
pres-surc,  they  descended  into  the  vnllvy  of  the  Anio, 
and  from  tlience  gnulually  extended  themselves  into 
the  plains  of  Latium.  llcre  they  came  in  eoQtaet 
with  the  Siculi,  who  were  at  that  time  in  jwwsosjsinn 
of  tho  country;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  lung  cuu- 
test  that  the  Aberiginea  made  themaehw  maBtars  of 
the  land,  expelled  or  nnlnced  to  slavery  its  Siculian 
population,  and  extended  their  douiinioa  not  only 
over  Latinin  itadf,  but  tiie  ^icle  phun  between  tiie 
\'olscian  mountains  and  tlic  sea,  and  even  as  far  as 
tlie  river  Liris.  (Dionys.  L  9,  10,  13,  14,  ii.  49; 
Cato,  ap.  PritcicM.  t.  12.  §  65.)  In  this  war  we 
are  told  that  the  Aborigines  were  assisted  by  a  Pe> 
Ixsgian  tribe,  with  whom  they  became  in  some  de- 
grvi  intermingled,  and  Iroin  whom  they  lirst  learned 
the  art  of  fortifying  their  towna.  In  conjunction 
with  these  allies  they  Cfintintied  to  occupy  the  jjlains 
of  Latium  until  about  tho  period  of  tho  Trujan  war, 
when  tiiey  anuned  the  appeflation  of  Lathu,  from 
their  kinfr  Latiini.s.    (Dionys.  i.  9,  GO:  Liv.  i.  1,  2.) 

Whatever  de^^  of  historical  authority  we  may 
attadi  to  this  teRdition«  there  can  be  no  doubt  tibat 
it  correctly  represents  the  fact  that  the  Latin  race, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  historical  times,  was  compoeed 
of  two  distinct  elements :  the  one  of  Felasgic  origin, 
and  closely  allied  with  other  Peh^gio  races  in  Italy; 
the  other  essentially  different  in  languaire  and  orijrin. 
Both  th&M)  elements  arc  dii>tinctly  to  be  traced  iu  the 
Latin  bingnage,  in  which  one  class  of  words  is  cloaely 
related  to  the  Greek,  another  wholly  distinct  fnnn  it, 
and  evidently  connected  witlt  the  languages  of  the 
Oeean  raee.  The  Aborigines  may  be  oon^dered  aa 

rrprewntinc  tho  non-Ptlasf/ic  j'.'irt  of  the  L.itiii 
people;  and  to  tliem  we  may  refer  that  portion  id  tho 
Latin  language  wUch  ia  ataikingly  dia^dhr  to  the 
Greek.  The  obvious  relation  of  this  to  the  Oscaa 
dialects  would  at  once  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion 
witli  the  historical  traditions  above  n  lated:  namely, 
that  the  Aborigines  or  Caaci,  a  intain  race  from 
the  central  Apennines,  were  nearly  akin  to  the  Ai-'jui, 
Volsci,  and  other  ancient  nations  ol  Italy,  wJio  are 
generally  included  imder  the  term  of  Oscans  or  An* 
sonians;  and  as  dearly  cbVtim  t  from  the  trilx's  of 
Pclasgic  origin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  great 
SebdEaa  iiunfly  on  the  other.  (Niebuhr,  iroL  i.  pi. 
78  —  84;  Donaldson,  T'drroaMRW,  pi  3{  Abekm^ 
MitUlitalieH,  pp.  46,  47.) 

Dionyfdns  tells  vs  that  tho  greater  part  of  the 
cities  originally  inhabited  by  tlif  .Mw.rigines  in  their 
moimtain  homes  hiid  cease<l  to  exi>t  in  his  time;  but 
he  lias  preserved  to  us  (i.  14)  a  catalogue  of  thtui, 
aa  given  by  Vano  in  hi«  AmtiquUieif  wluch  ia  of 
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Brndi  intsrat.  VuflHfuiuitielj  raoct  i£  As  miMi 

COBtaimd  in  it  are  otherwise  whollr  miknown,  and 
the  peoprajjliical  data  are  not  suflk'iently  pret-ise  to 
enable  us  to  fix  their  position  with  any  certainty. 
The  iHMdMiH  of  recent  trayeUen  haYe,  iMnmer, 
of  hUo  years  ^ven  increased  interest  to  the  passa^i- 
in  qnertkm,  by  establiabiog  the  fani  that  the  nei^h- 
KniM  «r  BMta^  mA  mpeidaStf  the  ralley  of  the 
Snlto,  a  district  commonly  called  the  Cicolnnc, 
abound  with  veatigea  of  mndent  cities,  which,  fnm 
the  polygonal,  or  M-calbd  Cyclopean  style  «f  tiieir 
CQOitraction,  have  lioon  referred  to  a  very  early  perio*! 
of  antiquity.  Many  attempts  have  been  coDseqncntly 
made  to  identify  tbeee  atea  with  the  dties  mentkmed 
Ij  VaRO;  bat  hitherto  with  little  (itucen.  The 
most  recent  invcstijatiniis  of  this  subject  arc  those 
by  Martelli  (an  Italian  antiquarian  whoec  local 
Imowledge  pves  weight  to  Ida  OfiilBOllB)  in  hLs  Storia 
ihi  S'u  uli  CAijtiihi.  1830.  8vo.),  ami  by  Bimsen 

iAntidu  Stabilimenti  Jtalici,  in  the  AnmUi  deW 

p.  100,  seq.)>  But  the  romplctf  divi  rsity  of  tlicir 
leaulta  provM  bow  little  certainty  is  to  be  attained. 
In  tine  nOowli^  oniinNnliaii  of  timn,  wv  cm  ooij 
attempt  to  give  the  description  of  the  localities 
according  to  Varro,  and  to  noUco  bnefljr  their  anp- 
posed  identificatioiDS. 

1.  pAL.ATinii,  from  nUdi  the  dty  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill  .it  Rome  waa  SUppoeed  to  have  derived  its 
name  (Varr.  de  L.L.Y.  §  53  ;  Solin.  1.  §  14),  is 
placed  hf  Vano  at  25  stadia  from  Reate  ;  and 
would  ap{)ear  to  have  been  still  inhal)ite<l  in  his 
time.  (See  Btmsen,  f.  129,  whose  suggestion  of 
WXif  atKMipInf  far  wMmm  abtm/fidmit  nrnttbHf 
very  platwible.)  Ruins  of  it  are  said  tO  fsrfrt  at  a 
place  still  called  PaUantij  near  Tomoella,  to  the 
xi^ht  of  tho  Via  Sdaria,  at  about  the  given  dis> 
tance  from  Reate.  (Marttlli,  p.  195.)  Gell,  on 
the  other  hand,  phu-es  it  near  the  convent  of  La 
Fortita,  to  tl>e  N.  of  Jiteti,  where  remains  of  a 
polygcmal  character  are  also  found.  Bunscn  concurs 
in  placmg  it  in  tliia  dirwtioii,  but  vithoot  fixing 
the  site. 

i.  TmOLA  ^TftUkm^  abont  60  stadia  from 
Beate  ;  pbmd  by  Bonsen  nt  Santa  F'  hW,  Mow  tho 
modern  town  af  Cbito/ice,  whose  pohrgonal  walla 
ware  diseoverad  by  Dodwell.    UarldE  appears  to 

confouiiil  it  with  TrtlBQLA  MOTOSOA,  inni  iHuch 

it  is  probably  distinct. 

3.  SuBBBrtA,  or  Vksbula  (Am  MBS.  «f  Dkv 
Byriu  Tary  between  :iv*ag6Ka  and  OWf^^a),  at 
the  same  distance  (60  stadia)  from  Tribula,  near 
the  Ceraunian  3Iountains.  These  are  otherwise 
unknom,  but  8up{)u«ed  by  Ruasen  to  bo  the  Monti 
di  Leonestn,  and  th  (t  Sucsbula  was  noar  the  site  of 
the  little  city  of  LtotiesiOj  from  which  they  derive 
their  naroeu 

4.  St  NA  (lEotnTjY  (1i-tnnt  40  stadia  from  Snes- 
bola,  with  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Mars:  5.  Mk- 
niTLA  (Mi^^Aa),  abont  80  ataffia  fVom  Sana,  of 
wbirh  .sutnc  niiiis  and  traces  of  walls  were  j-till 
visible  in  the  time  of  Varro:  and  6.  Orvikium 
(^Opovtfuw),  40  stadia  from  Mephyla,  the  mins  of 
which,  10  inQ  aa  ili  ancient  sepulchres,  attested  its 
former  magnitude;  —  are  nil  wholly  unknown,  but 
are  probably  to  be  tought  between  the  Monti  di 
Ltomma  and  the  valley  of  the  Viimo.  Martelli, 
howpver,  transfers  this  whole  groini  of  cities  (in- 
cluding Tribula  and  Suesbuia),  which  are  placed  by 
Bum  to  tho  N.  of  BkU,  to  tba  tiDiM  of  the 
TWmo  nd  Alto  &  «r  that  dty. 


AB0BIGI2IES. 

7.  CoumJk.  (RaperaSXa),  a.  city  deatroj 

before  the  time  cf  Varro,  is  placed  hy  h  im 
dia  from  Kcate,  along  the  Vx^  GvsaJk,  m 
of  Mt.  Coretux.  This  road  is  otfae 
known*,  but  was  probably  that  ¥rhi<  }j  7^/  / 
towanls  Ttmi  (Interamns).  nnd  if  so,  Oor 
have  been  on  the  ld\  bouk  of  the  Velini 
site  is  unknown. 

In  the  same  direction  were:  8.  TjtSA,  a  t 
ated  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  probably  tixs  a 
caHed  lihel^  MPUHLmgog  and  9. 
vii'M  (Mofwiiol'),  hitnatoil  :it  the  extromii 
same  lake.  Near  this  were  the  Skftkic 
the  poaitioa  of  whick  hi  thia  ftttHa  Talkgr 
Beate  and  Interainiia  i^  confiniMd  fitlrfr 
fai  Cicero  {ad  Att.  iv.  15). 

10.  Returning  again  to  Reate,    and  pr 
aloni:  tin-  valley  of  the  Salto  towards  tl 
Fui  imis  (IHoiivsius  luis  r)}v  irl  Aaxtmyr  61 
oMTiT,  for  which  Bunnen  would  read  riim  dwt 
hol  hi  aB7  ease  it  onna  prabaUe  that 

direction  riic.nit),  Varro  inrntions  first  15^' 
Vatia  (fiaria),  oi  which  no  trace  is  to  be 

11.  TiosA,  snnamed  ]klATiK!m  (TaSpa,  4i 
nirn  Morion}),  where  there  was  a  very 
oracle  of  Mars,  the  responses  of  which  were  di 
by  a  woodpecker.  This  is  placed,  accord  i to 
at  300  stadia  from  Roaf«',  a  distance  which  w 
exceeds  all  the  others,  that  it  has  been  supp 
be  corrupt;  but  it  coincides  well  widk  fhe 
distance  (36  miles)  from  Rtfti  to  a  spot 
C'cw^ore,  near  Sla.  Anatolia^  in  the  apper  rt 
the  Ma,  tvhich  was  midoiibtedlj'  the  rite 
ancient  city,  and  presents  extendw  TCDlidna  OS 
ofpolmnalconatructioo.  (Bnnsea,  p.  115;  j4 
mMaUm,  p.  87.)    We  bam  also  fhxn 
Martyrologies,  that  Sta.  Anatolia,  w  ho  has 
nsime  to  the  modem  >'illa!:e.  was  put  to  deaf 
cintate  Thora,  ajiud  latum  Velinnm."  (C 
ItaL  p.  684.)    Henee  it  aeems  probable  tha 
name  of  Castore  is  a  cormption  of  Ca-s-Tora 
tcUum  Tome),  and  that  the  niina  visible  thcr 
noDjr  fhoaa  of  ThNm.f 

12.  Li<;ta  (AffTTo),  caTlwl  by  Varro  the  n 
polls  of  the  Aborigines,  is  placed  by  him,  aooa 
to  our  jiresent  teict  of  Dionysius,  at  S4  atadia 
Tiora  ;  but  there  seem  strrtna  n  as  ins  for  sup)*' 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  tliat  Lista  was  r 
aitaaled  hi  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  B 
[List  A.] 

13.  The  last  city  assignefl  by  Varro  to  the  j 
rigines  is  ConiJA,  or  CunuA  (KoriJAio),  i 
brated  for  its  lake,  concerning  the  site  of  yn 
(between  Cirita  Ducale  and  Awlndetti)  ti 
exists  no  doubt.  rCirnLiA.3 

Among  the  cite  «f  Lathim  ilM3f,  DfaByi 
(i.  44,  ii.  35)  expressly  a-ssi^ns  tn  tlm  AK>ni: 
the  foundation  of  Antemnae,  Caeuiua,  Iricah 
Tdknae,  and  Hbar:  aome  of  wUch  weie  wra 


*  The  MSS.  of  Dionysius  have  Sta  t^j  'lovp 
Mov,  a  name  which  is  certainly  corrapt.  So 
editors  would  read  'lovplas,  but  the  nDcndstioo 

KoupioT  sopiresied  by  Bunsen  is  far  more  probsl 
For  the  turiher  invest^ation  of  this  jjuint,  > 
Reate. 

f  HoKttTiins,  however  (Vof.  nd  Cluvtr.  p.  IH 
places  Tiora  in  the  ^'ailey  of  the  JiiraNO,  at  a  pU 
caDed  Cofit  Pieeoh,  when  thers  is  iko  t  oeUnti 
drarah  of  8ts.  Aftt>tffffi 
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ikm  hwi  the  StcaliAns,  others  i^>p«rentlj  new 
aglkmmtL.  IMk  Mrtaried  dapndnn  can  of 
rx  he  pbrrd  on  than  lIlllanMOts,  bnt  they  were 
onbMj  mmat  to  duliuguidl  IIm  citks  in  queotioa 
■M^MwUik  wt  dnipiited  V^tnditiflB  m  4f 

iic5  of  AHix 


iTicin,  or 

(CioL  ()  Ijllkii  of  Um  Abaciginea  as  a 
itit  pMffe,  iriOMII  ted  litwi  ir  dwdlings,  bat 
tUi  is  ptvbaibljr*  BMn  riwtocical  exa^j;erati<m:  it 
» rlrsr  that  Varro  at  kast  rrganied  them  as  pofl- 
•HMd  <jf  fhrtifW  towns,  temples,  oracles,  &c. ;  and 
tbe  Mtrre  tnuiitioos  of  the  Latm<«  cooccming  Janus 
ud  Sanini  iodiaite  that  they  lirul  ni^-juin"*!  all  the 
frimitm  arts  of  ciTilination  belWe  the  period  of  the 
M|fMd  Trajan  cnlonj.  [E.  H.  B,] 

ABORRHAS.  [ruARORAs] 
ABRAU ANNUS  ('A«pa0Min«s,  FtoL  iL  3.  §  2), 

•  fW»  «r  BrilMdrift  B«^tH»,  wlikfa  «hAm|^  Hself 
a  little  Dorthward  of  the  I*n.ni<intoriuin  Kovantum, 
m  Jfafl  flf  GtHkmwj  into  Looe-Bay.  AbnTmnnus 
ii  fntdUj  titt  tliwuii  wUdi  flows  tiiraa^  Lodi 

into  tbe  sea — Ab-Ryan,  or  the  offspring  of 
Braa,  bring  easily  convertible  into  tbe  Roman  form 
rfthe  word  Ab-RTan-iu; — Abravannus.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABRKPTK-Nk.  [Mvsia.] 

ABRJNCATUI,  a  Gallic  tribe  (PUn.  W.  18), 
■I  wmtaoned  by  Caesar,  whose  fix«itier  was  near 
tttOuioHtttea.  Their  toirn  Ingcna,  called  Abiin- 
catie  in  the  Xotitia  Imp  Hi,  luu  given  its  Dame 
ft  tix  KioderB  Avrattches ;  and  their  territory 
vmM  pofaablj  conBapond  to  tiia  difisioii  of  itv* 
fmOm.  [C.  L  ] 

ABWyrONUU  ('A«p^rovor),  a  Phoenician  utv 

•  Aft  «Ml  of  M.  Africa,  in  tbe  Miet  of  Tn^^  li- 
toa,  betMci'U  the  Syrtes,  mually  identified  with 
Karil«ta,  thou;:h  I'liny  mako5  fhcrn  different  places. 
(SfTlix.  f».  47 ;  Strab.  p.  835  ;  Slcpli.  B.  «.  r. ;  I'lin. 

t.4.)  [r.  s.] 

ABSYRTIDES  or  APSYTJTIDKS  ('A4-upTi5#i: 
AL  *k^fVfTfut,  'K^pirm :  CUrto  and  Otero),  the 
■aerftve  Undeeff  tiheeoaetof  inyrictnn,  ao  called 
bfcar^r.  according  to  one  tradition,  Absyrtn*'  wa.^ 
iImb  here  by  his  sister  Medea  and  by  Jason.  Ptolemy 
Mtas  self  sBs  idand  knonm  CAM^t)*  ^ 

vtidi  be  pL'ices  two  toiVBi  Cmpsa  {Kpi^')  and 
kfKtnM.  (Smb.  jpL  815;  Steph.  Byz.  jl  v.\  MeL 
E7;  nb.i3.M;  MIL  16.  §  13.) 

ABUS  (I'ACm)  or  ABA  (PUn.  v.  24.  s.  20),  a 
BaoDtain  in  Armenia,  forming  a  part  of  the  E. 
fnkopitiun  of  the  Anti-Taurus  chain,  and  sepa- 
ntxnft  tbe  basins  of  the  Araxes  and  of  tbe  Arsanias 
cr  S,  IfsDf  b  -<f  the  Eaphrates  {Murad).  The  latter 
d  tbcse  grmt  rivers  rises  on  its  S.  side,  and,  ac- 
ml^  to  Slnbo^  the  §anm  also  rises  «n  ito  N. 
nk.  According  to  this  statement,  the  ranpe  must 
W  oauidend  to  b^in  as  £u'  W.  as  the  neighbour- 
bal  if  £lrasreost,  while  H  cstnds  E.  to  the  Araxes 
of  Artaxata.  Here  it  terminates  in  the  groat 
17;ilO  iert  high,  and  ooverod  with 
sw,  nUch  wn  sIbuiA  unffimu  tmdition 
out  as  the  ^rwafof  Scriptnro  (Gen. 
HL  4X  snd  which  is  still  called  Ararat  or  Apri- 
Dtfk,  sad,  by  the  Persians,  Kuh-i-Niik  (momtam 
e/  .V<^):  H  ii  sitostted  in  99°  42'  N.  lat,  and 
44°  .1')'  K.  Imrr.  Tins  vnmmit  forms  tbe  ctilminntinjj 
j*int  W.  A*li.  The  chain  itself  is  cadled  Ala-dagh. 
(Jitiab.  pp.  527 ,  531 ;  Ptol.  v.  1 3.)         [P.  &] 

ABUS  ("Afot,  Pt'  l.  ii.  3.  §  f.:  Ifumhtr),  one  of 
the  pRndoal  rirers,  or  rather  estuaries  in  the  Roman 
tCassari— isittBritafa.  It  re- 
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German  Ocean  south  of  Ocelum  Promootorimn 
(Spurn  Head).  lU  left  tadc  nas  faihabited  hf 
the  Celtic  tril>e,  whom  the  Romans  entitled  Pnrirf, 
but  according  to  a  medieval  poet  cited  by  Cam- 
den, no  great  town  vr  city  anciently  stood  on  Itt 
banks.  [W.  B.  D.] 

^  AfiUSI'NA,  ABUSEMA,  a  town  of  VindeUda, 
ritaated  on  the  rifsr  Abens,  and  corresponding 
nsarly  to  the  modem  Abeniberg.  Abusina  stood 
near  to  the  eastern  termination  of  the  high  nad 
which  ran  from  the  Roman  military  station  Vinde- 
nissa  on  the  Aar  to  the  Dimibe.  Roman  walls  are 
still  extant,  andBonaB  nmaiOi  still  discovered  at 
Abensberg.  fW.  B.  D.] 

ABYDUS.  I.  (j^'AMsf.  AVrdmn,  PHn.  t.  aS: 

Eth,  *kBv^v6i,  Abydenn."),  a  city  of  Mysia  f»n  the 
IlcUespantos,  nearly  oppooite  Sestus  on  the  Euro- 
pean snore.  It  is  nHotfaned  as  one  of  the  towns  in 
allLnnce  with  the  Trojans.  (//.  li.  830.)  Auhs 
or  AvidOf  a  modem  village  on  the  Hellespont,  may 
he  die  alto  of  Abydos,  though  the  oonehiaion  from  a 
name  is  not  certain.  Abydus  stood  at  the  narrowest 
point  of  the  Ilellespontus,  where  the  channel  is  only 
7  stadia  wide,  and  it  had  a  small  port.  It  was 
prol>aLIy  a  Thracian  town  originally,  bnt  it  liecame 
a  Milesian  colony.  (Thnc.  viii.  61.)  At  .i  jxiint  a 
little  north  of  this  town  Xerxes  placed  his  bridge  of 
hoato,  by  which  his  treops  were  contcyed  across  the 


channel  to  the  o].|Ki'>itc  tnw-n  of  Ssstos,  B.  c.  480. 
(Uerod.  >-ii.  33.)  The  bridge  of  hosts  extended, 
aooorfin^  to  HerodetaSi  firani  Ahydns  to  a  promon- 
tory on  tlic  Furrijxan  shore,  iM-twcrn  S'>tn.s  and 
Madytns.  The  town  possessed  a  small  territory 
which  oontsiaed  some  gold  mines,  but  Strabo  speaks 
of  them  as  exhausted.  It  was  bnmt  by  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  after  his  Scythian  exjieditiiin,  for 
fear  that  the  Scythians,  who  were  said  to  be  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  should  take  posMSslon  of  it  (Stmh. 
p.  591);  but  it  must  sof-n  li.ive  recorered  from  this 
calamity,  for  it  was  afterv\ard:i  a  town  of  some  note; 
and  Herodotos  (t.  117)  states  that  it  was  captnred 
by  the  Porsi.m  ironf'rnl,  D.iurises,  with  other  cities 
on  the  Hellespont  (b.  c.  498),  shortly  after  the 
oommeoenMnt  of  tlw  Ionian  revolt.  In  b.  c.  411, 
Abydus  revolted  fnim  Athens  and  joined  Dcrcyllidas, 
the  Spartan  connnnnder  in  those  parts.  (Tbuc. 
y&,  62.)  Sobso(|ncntly,  Abydus  made  a  vigo- 
rous  defence  against  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
before  it  surrendered.  On  the  «mclu.Hion  of  the 
war  with  Philip  (n.  c.  196),  the  Romans  declared 
Abydus,  ^^-ith  other  Asiatie  dties,  to  be  free. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  30.)  The  names  of  Abydus  and 
Sestus  arc  coupled  togcllier  in  the  old  story  of 
Ben  and  Leander,  who  is  said  to  have  8wam#|sj^  M4 
across  the  channel  to  vi.sit  hi.s  mistress  at  ?«^tns.  <•  * 
The  distance  between  Abydus  and  Sestus,  from 
port  to  port,  wM  abont  30  stadia,  aooor^nc  to 
StiabOb  [Q.Lj 
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8  ABTDUa 

9.  In  ndait  tfann  tcmwd  Tbis,  in  Coptic 

Fbot,  now  Ardbdt  el  Matfoon,  was  the  chid' 
town  ti  the  iioMos  Tuikitss,  and  was  situated 
on  the  B6ht  Yvtuf,  at  a  ■hoit  jBstanoe  from  tbe 
point  where  that  water-course  strikes  ofT  from  the 
Nile,  being  about  7^  miles  to  the  west  of  the  mer, 
in  lat.  2^^  10'  N.,  long.  32°  3'  £.  It  was  one  of 
ths  moil  important  cities  in  Egypt  under  the  native 
kings,  and  in  the  Thcbaid  ranked  next  to  Thebes 
itself.  Here,  according  to  the  belief  generally  pre- 
valent, was  tlie  boiying-plaoe  of  Osiris :  here  Menes, 
the  first  mortal  monarch,  was  boni,  and  the  two  first 
in  Manetho  are  compoeod  of  i  luoite  mo- 
In  ^  time  of  Stn&o  it  had.  sank  to  « 
villago.  but  it  was  still  in  existence  when 
Ammianus  Marcelliuus  wroie,  and  the  seat  of  an 
ondeofthogodBcM. 

Abydos  bos  naioind  great  celtbrity  of  late  jears 
in  consequence  of  the  impniant  rains,  nearly  buried 
in  sand,  discovered  on  the  ancient  site,  and  from  the 
unnMrau  tomb:;,  some  of  them  belonging  to  a  very 
remote  epoch,  which  are  found  in  the  nt-i^hlwurinfi; 
hills.  Lideed  Plutarch  expressly  states  that  nicu 
of  distinction  among  the  Egyptians  frequently  se- 
lected Abydus  as  their  place  of  sepulture,  \i\  order 
tlut  their  remains  might  repose  near  those  of  Osiris. 
Hm  two  gnat  edificeSt  of  whidi  rauuns  still 
fxist,  are:  —  1.  An  cxtoiibive  pile,  called  the  Palace 
of  Mf^itfn  {VL«iuf6viov  ^aalKnov,  McmmmU  regia) 
ivj  Sbrabo  and  Pliny;  and  described  by  the  fbnoer 
as  rcsenjbliiig  the  Labyrinth  in  general  jilan,  although 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  comjilicated.  It  has 
been  proved  by  recent  investigationa  that  thb  build- 
ing was  the  work  of  a  king  belonging  to  the  18th 
dynasty,  Riuitses  II.,  father  of  luomsea  the  Great. 
2.  A  temple  of  Osiris,  built,  or  at  least  completed 
by  the  Great  himself.   In  one  of  the  lateral 

apartments,  Mr.  Bankes  discovered  in  1818  the 
famous  list  of  Egyptuiu  kings,  now  in  tbe  British 
aown  as  the  7aifel  o/*  J6ydo«,  whidi  is 
of  the  most  precious  of  all  the  Eg}'i>tian  monu- 
hitherio  brought  to  light.  It  contains  a 
doable  Mrias  of  S6  aUeida  of  the  predeoeaeon  of 
BamMi  tiw  Great. 

It  mnet  bo  obeenred  that  the  identity  of  Abydus 
wiUi  This  cannot  be  deoMnstrated.  We  find  fie- 
qnent  mention  of  tho  Thinitc  Nome,  and  of  Abydus 
as  its  chief  town,  but  no  ancient  geographer  names 
This  except  Stephnnus  Byzantinus,  who  tells  us  that 
it  was  a  town  of  Egypt  in  tiw  vicmity  of  AbTdna. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  if  they  were 
distinct  tliey  must  have  been  intiuiiitely  counecte<i, 
and  that  Abydus  must  have  obscured  and  eventually 
taken  the  place  of  This.  (Strab.  p.  813,  seq.;  Plut. 
Is.  €t  Os.  18;  PUn.  v.  9;  PtoLir.  b\  Antonin.  Itlncr. 
^158,  *c£  WemL;  Steph.  B.  «.«.  Oft;  Amm. 
Marc.  xix.  12.  §  3;  Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
Thebes,  p.  397  i  Kenrick,  AftcieiU  Egypt,  vol.  i 
p.  45.)  fw.  R.] 

A'BVLA,  or  A'BILA  MONS  or  COLUMXA 
('AtfuAii  or  'AfiUq  trr-hkn,  'A^vAv^,  Eratosth.: 
Ximera,  Jebel-eUMina,  or  MonU  dit  ffacho),  a 
high  prccij-itous  rock,  fbmiing  the  E.  extreuiity  of 
th"  S.,  or  ^Vfricaii,  c«L>t  ot"  tho  narrow  entnuicr  from 
tiic  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean  (Fn  tuiu  Gadi- 
tanom  or  Herenlenni,  Straits  of  Gibraltar),  It 
forms  an  outlying  spur  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  runs  parallel  to  tho  coast  under  the  name  of 
Septem  Fratra  (/siel  ^UM;  i.  e.  Api»  HUT), 
and  which  .ippcar  to  have  been  originally  included 
under  the  name  of  AbyU.    They  may  be  regarded 
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as  ae  NW.  end  of  Hie  Ib—wt  Atlatf.  T 

connei^ed  with  the  main  ran^^e  by  n  low  a. 
tongue  of  land,  aboat  3  m*^*^  io*^f  <^ 
•noent  times,  by  a  Rontan  Ibttsgas  ^Cbwt 
Septem  Fratres),  and  now  hy  the  SptUlisb 
Cmta  or  Sebta,  the  citadel  of"  which  is  oi 
itself.    The  rock  of  Abyla,  v*nth  tho  oppo 
of  Gaipe  (^Gibraltar)  on  tho  ctKiJSt  of  Spaii 
the  renowned  "  Columns  of  Hercules  "  ('H 
aTTjAcu,  or  simply  anjAoi),  »o    collcti  £ 
iable  tiiat  tiiey  were  originallyr  one  mounts/ 
was  torn  asunder  by  Hercules.      (Strab.  ] 
829  ;  Plin.  iiL  proocm.,  v.  1 ;    Mela,  ii. 
pioraHam  Saem^fique  A  tAig4rie,  torn. 
301.)  [I 
ACACE'SIUM  C'AffcucVw*':  ^th.  Akcu 
a  to«m  of  Axeidia  in  the  dMet  of  Ptani 
the  toot  of  a  hill  of  tho  same  uaiuo.  iuicl  34 
on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  l^hignlem, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acacus,  son  of  I 
and  according  to  some  twdMons  Hermes  was  I 
up  fit  this  pl;icc  by  Acacns,  and  henco  deri^ 
bunuinic  ot  Acacctius.    Upon  tho  lull  there 
statue  in  stooe,  m  the  time  of  Patusanaw,  of  1 
Acacesius;  and  four  stadia  from  tbe  towTi 
celebrated  temple  of  Despoena.    Thia  tempi 
bably  stood  on  the  hiH,  on  which  are  ntnr  t 
mains  of  the  diurch  nf  St.  F.lias.     (Pans.  > 
§  2,  viiL  27.  §  4,  viiL  36.  §  lU;  bteyh.  Byz. 
Koes,  Rei$m  m  Pdopomtet,  voL  L  p.  87.^ 
ACADEMI'A.    [.\thknae.]/.  -  *  ^  ,< 
ACADETIA  or  ACADI'KA,  a  Region  in  tho 
of  India,  traversed  by  Alexando*.    (Cart.  viJ 

§19)  [P.S 
A(\\r.AXDRUS  ("AxcUoi'Spoy),  a  river  of 
caiua,  tlowing  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentuin.    It  h 
tioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  the  former  of  m 
appears  to  place  it  to  the  north  of  Ilcracle.i :  bu 
authority  is  not  very  distinct,  and  Strabo,  on  the 
tnuy,  clearly  stetes  that  it  was  in  tiw  tenritof 
ThuriijOn  which  account  Alexander  of  Epirus  soi 
to  transfer  to  its  banks  the  general  assembly  of 
Italian  Oreeka  that  had  been  previously  held  at  . 
raclca.   [Heraclea.]  Cluverius  and  other  t«: 
graphera,  foUowing  the  authority  of  Phny,  have  id 
'  tified  it^th  theSb&MMlrefla,  a  small  river  betwesn 
Bofiento  and  A  gri ;  but  there  can  be  little  donbt  it 
Barrio  and  Romanelli  are  correct  in  supposing  it 
be  a  small  stream,  still  calti-d  the  Calandro,  thwi 
into  the  sea  a  little  N.  of  Jioseto,  and  about  10  nd 
S.  of  the  mouth  of  tho  Siri.s  or  Sliino.    It  was  pi 
bably  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  iJer 
clca  and  Thurii.     (PUn.  iii.  ll.§  15;  Strab. 
280;  Cluver.  Ilal.  p.  1277 ;  Barrius  de  Ant.  Calah 
V.  20;  BomaneUi,  vol.  i.  p.  244.)      [K.  II.  B.l 
AGAMAS,  ACAMAMTIS.   [Ctpbi  s  ] 
ACANTHUS    ('Afcaffloj  :    Eth.  'KK^Om 
Ermo)f  a  town  on  the  E.  side  of  tho  i^thuiu.^ 
which  connecla  the  pemnenla  of  Aete  with  QaM 
dice,  and  about  \\  mile  above  the  canal  of  Xerxes 
[Atiios.]    It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  An- 
dres, and  became  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Xerxes  stopj>ed  here  on  his  march  into  Greece  (n.c. 
480)  and  pniised  tlie  inh.ihitants  for  the  zeal  wfiich 
they  displayed  in  his  bervice.    Aciiillni*  surrendered 
to  Bnuddas  B  c.424,  and  its  iuilepciidence  wMlhlll(|y 
aftenviirds  rtiaranteed  in  the  traty  <if  |«icc  made 
between  Athens  and  iSjiarta.   The  Acantiuaiis  ima  • 
tuoed  thttr  independence  against  the  OlTnthisaBi 
but  eventu.ally  became  ^-tiliji'' ;  to  tlu^  kiriErs  of  Mare- 
donia.    In  the  war  between  the  Itutoaus  sod  Philip 
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(b.  c  SOO)  Acantiias  vas  taken  an<l  plundered  by 
tfeiKl « ^  iii|wlfii.  •  Stnbo  Mid  inolemy 
iwrrislr  plnce  Acanthas  nc  the  Sincitic  pulf,  but 
Xheiv  ou)  be  no  doobc  tiuU  the  town  was  uu  the 
StrrDvciic  |^  «  ii  ilMfid     Bn«dotai  nd  othar 
iQtixirii^ :  th.'  ■  T. .-  rray  h;»vo  perhaps  arujon  from 
tcrritcnr  of  Acactlras  having  stretched  as  far  as 
tha  So^itk  giil£   M  Erit$Of  th«  site  of  Acuthiu, 
thMSRtksnnDS  of  a  kq^  ancient  nmlc,  :ui>-anciDg 
h  1  nxTTt  into  thr  s«i.  and  al^o,  on  iJie  X.  side  of 
tie  oiil  upon  «hich  the  village  staiicb,  some  r&- 
zraitu  of  aa  sncNOt  wall,  contracted  of  square 
[■irks  of  pvr  pranite.     On  the  coin  of  Acanthus 
ipBcd  bdov  is  a  hax  killing  a  boll,  which  confinna 
As  sennt  of  Hcrodotas  (nL  1S5),  that  on  the 
Tsvtfa  of  Xerxes  from  Acanthus  to  Thcmip.  lions 
saad  tht  camds  which  carried  the  pruviMoiis. 
(BmL  vg.  115,  acq.  121,  soq.;  Thoe.  n.  84,  seq. 
T.  Ms  XlD.  Bell.  V.  2;   Liv.  xxxi.  45;  Pint. 
QmmL  Cnmc  30;  Strab.  p.  330}  Leake,  Nortk- 
M  Qmu,  «^  iiL  p.  147.) 


coat  OF  ACAJKTBVtL 


1  (AutAo«r),  a  city  of  Eg>'pt,  on  the  western 
Ink  of  the  Nile,  120  stadia  S.  i^f  Memphis.  It 
w  n  tbf  ifcmphitp  X'lme,  and,  therefore,  in  tin- 
Hffitmnmis  It  was  cdebrated  for  a  temple  of 
mik,  mi  feeaved  its  mim  fnm  a  nered  enclo- 
■Tf  fotnprpftl  of  the  Ai^nthus.  (StrJlb.  p.  809; 
Dbd.  i.  97;  Stcfih.  B.  s.  v.;  Ptol.  iv.  5.§  55, who 
oklke  tan  *iUN»«fir  n^.) 

ACARXA'XTA  ('Ajftyroyfa  :  'Aira^tCv,  -5wf, 
ittnaa,  -Snis),  the  most  westerly  province  of 
6NRx,was  booaded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ambracian 
rtll,aitfae  NB.  hf  AmfkShciua,  on  the  W.  and  SW. 
bytbf  looian  sea,  and  on  tht?  K.  by  A«  t>.Ii.i.  It 
MKaiaal  aboot  157 1  square  miles.  Under  the  liu- 
aw,  or  ftfibMf  a  Bttla  earBer,  the  river  Aehdons 
the  bomidary  between  Ai'amnni.a  rind  Af^tolia  ; 
M  a  the  time  of  the  Pelopooneiuan  war,  the  terri- 
OHisdw,  wUdi  was  one  of  the  Aeanuudan 
fxtendol  E.  of  thi*  rivt  r.  The  interior  of 
Jkmm  is  oorered  with  forests  aad  mouDtains  of 

*  PMl  devatioii,  to  wUdh  loow  wedBip  wnlen 
-^T^oihly  give  the  name  of  CranU.  [Crakia.] 
fie<*«ai  theM  mountaias  there  are  Mrvcral  lakes, 
■d  saar  fertile  rallies.  The  chief  river  of  the 
•■MlT  L*  tlf  A'  h'-Iou."^.  w^hich  in  the  lower  part  of 

*  fKrne  {i/ws  tfinmrrh  ii  vast  plain  of  jprat  na- 
t*nl  frniiitj,  called  after  itself  the  Paracheloitis. 
Hfcflihiirt  pw— Bt  eoraedwHh  manbes,  and 
tl*  znratn-  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  formed 

die  aUoVial  dyitioQS  of  the  Acheloos.  Owing 
tetts  dicuanULee,  and  to  the  river  havfaig  fie- 
'^vntlr  altfTcd  its  citannel,  the  aonthem  {>art  of  the 
oartflf  Acanunia  han  undergone  nnmerous  changes. 
Ib^faf  ttBoitit  of  the  Acheloos  in  Acamania  is 
tte  .Kto{«s  ('Armroj),  which  flowed  into  the  main 
•tnam  bO  stadia  S.  of  Stratus.  There  are  several 
pWHataries  on  the  coast,  but  of  these  only  two  are 
^fo^tuati,  the  pmnooteiy  «f  Aciniif,  and 
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that  of  CriUiote  (K/)i9wt^),  on  the  W.  coast,  form< 
ing  one  ride  of  m  tuuH  liaj,  on  irfaich  the  town  of 

Astacus  Rtooil.  Of  the  inland  lakoi,  the  only  one 
mentiooed  by  name  is  tliot  of  Melite  (MsXiri} :  7W- 
Mlo),  80  etedia  loni;  and  SO  hroad,  K.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Acholous,  in  the  territory  of  the  Oeni- 
adae.  There  was  a  lagoon,  or  salt  lake,  between 
Leocas  and  the  Ambracian  gulf,  to  which  Strabo 
(p.  459)  gives  the  name  of  MyrtuntiTun  (Mtip- 
Tovtrrtoy).  Alt  lion  frh  the  soil  of  Acamania  was 
fertile,  it  was  not  nnich  cultivated  by  the  inha- 
bitants. The  products  of  the  country  are  rarely 
mentioned  hy  the  ancient  writers.  Pliny  speaks  of 
iron  mines  (xuri.  19.  s.  30),  and  also  of  a  pearl- 
fishery  off  Aetinm  (ix.  56).  A  nodcm  travdler 
states  thnt  the  n>rks  in  Acamania  indicate,  in  many 
places,  the  presence  of  copper,  and  ho  was  also 
inibnned,  on  good  anthority,  titiat  the  moontaina 
produce  coal  and  sulphur  in  abundance.  (Journal 
of  the  Geographical  Society^  voL  iii,  p.  79.)  The 
diicf  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  in  their 
hevds  and  flocks,  which  |ui.stuntl  in  tlx*  rich  mea* 
dows  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Achclous.  There 
were  numerous  ii>lands  off  the  we:>tem  coast  of  Acar- 
nama.  Of  theee  the  most  nnportant  were  the 
KniiNADES,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  tho 
Acbelous  along  the  shore  to  the  Ii. ;  the  Tafuiab 
Ikstlae,  lyinu  between  Lencas  and  Acaraaaia,  md 

Leitas  itself,  which  orip'inally  formed  part  of  tlio 
nuunland  of  Acaraania,  bat  was  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  the  bitter  hj  a  caaaL  (Respecting  Aotr- 
nania  in  gvnenl  aee  Strab.  p.  459,  seq. ;  Leak^ 
Xorthem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  488,  se(j. ;  Fietller, 
Utise  (lurch  Griechrnland,  vol.  i.  p.  15b,  soq.) 

Amphilochta,  which  is  soraetimee  ndnned  a  }  art 
of  Acamania,  is  spoken  of  in  a  appanle  artide, 

[AMrHIIX>CIILA.J 

The  name  of  AemBinia  appeaia  to  have  been 

nnkno^m  in  the  n.irliest  times.  Homer  onlj  calls 
the  countiy  opposite  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  nnder 
the  general  nameof  Epeinu  (ffwipoi),  or  tiie  mafai- 
bmd  (Strab.  p.  451,  sub  fin.^  tltiuNii^  he  frequently 
mentions  the  Aetolians.* 

The  country  is  said  to  hare  been  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Taphii,  or  Teleboae,  the  Ldcges, 
and  the  Curetcs.  The  Taphii,  ()r  Tek'ljwiae  were 
chiefly  found  in  the  i.slanda  oft'  the  western  coast 
of  Acamania,  where  they  maintained  themsdvea 
by  piracy.  [Teleboae.]  The  Lelegcs  were  moro 
widely  disseminated,  and  were  also  in  posseaskn  at 
one  period  of  Aelolia,  Loeria,  and  other  parts  of 
Gretce.  [Lf.leok.s.]  The  Curetcs  are  said  to  have 
come  frun  Aetolia,  and  to  have  settled  in  Acamania, 
after  they  had  been  expelled  firani  Uie  {bmereoontiy 
by  Aetolus  and  his  followers  (Strab.  p.  465).  The 
name  of  Acamania  is  derived  from  Acaman,  the  son 
of  Alcmaeon,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achclous.  (Thnc  ii.  102.)  If  this  tra- 
dition  is  of  any  value,  it  would  intimate  that  nn 
Aigive  colony  settled  on  the  coast  of  Acamania  at 
an  earif  porkd.  In  the  middle  of  the  7th  eentniy 

*  In  the  year  b.  c.  239,  the  Acaroanians,  in  the 
erobessy  which  tiioy  sent  to  Borne  to  solicit  aesist- 

ance,  ]  Ica.le*!  that  they  had  taken  no  [art  in  the 
expedition  against  Troy,  the  aacestor  of  Home,  being 
the  ftnt  thm  probaUj,  as  ThirhraH  remaiki,  that 
they  had  ever  boasted  oT  the  omission  of  their  name 

from  the  Homeric  catalogue.  (Justin,  xzviii.  1  ; 
Strab.  p.  462  ;  Thirlwall,  UUt.  oj  (JrtccCf  vol.  viii* 

pp.  119,  lao.) 
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8.  o.,  tiie  OocintUflu  fyaaAti  Laneis,  Aoieteliiiit, 

S)lHtim,  and  other  towns  on  the  co.i5t.  (Slab, 
p.  452.)  Th«  original  inbabitanta  of  Um  ooontry 
mra  diim  mora  into  tlio  intonor ;  the j  imw  mdc 
mach  progress  in  the  arts  of  cirili^  life;  and 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war,  thcj 
were  a  rude  and  barbaroos  people,  engaj^ed  in  con- 
tinual wars  with  their  neighboors,  and  liring  bj 
rnl-bi-ry  and  piracy.  (Thuc.  i.  5.)  The  Acar- 
nauiatu,  however,  were  Greeks,  and  as  nuch  were 
•Qoirad  to  oootcnd  in  the  gtmit  Pan-Hellenic  games, 
although  they  were  closely  connected  with  thoir 
neighbours,  the  Agiaeans  and  Amphilochiaoa  on 
the  gulf  of  Ambrada,  who  won  barimrian  or  non- 
Hellcnic  nnii^ns.  Like  other  riido  inonntainoers, 
tha  Acanuniaos  are  praised  for  their  lidelity  and 
Tbejr  fcrnwd  good  liglit-amieil  troops, 
and  were  rnmoA  slingers.  They  lived,  for  the 
most  part  dupersed  in  villages,  retiring,  when  at- 
tacked, to  the  mountains.  They  were  united,  how- 
«v«r,  in  a  political  League,  of  which  Aristotle  wrote 
an  account  in  a  work  now  lost.  (^AKopvdvwv  TloKi- 
Tfio,  Strab.  p.  321.)  Thucydides  mentions  a  hill, 
named  Olpae,  near  the  Amphilochian  Argoa,  wliich 
the  Acam.ini:in3  had  fdilificd  .is  a  place  of  judicial 
moeting  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  (Thuc.  ill. 
105.)  TIm  meotinga  of  tibe  League  won  nsnally 
bdd  at  Stratus,  which  was  the  chief  town  in  Acar- 
nania  (Xen.  MeiL  ir.  6.  §  4;  comp.  Thuc.  iL  80); 
bntfinllia  time  of  the  Bomuis,  tin  meeUnga  took 
place  either  at  Thyrium,  or  at  Leucas,  tha  latter  of 
whicli  places  became,  at  that  time,  the  chief  city  in 
Acanuiiia  (Liv.  xxxiii.  16,  U;  Polyb.  xxviii.  5.) 
At  an  early  period,  when  pari  of  Amphilochia  bc- 
loriped  to  the  A«  ani.iiii;uis,  they  asod  to  hold  a  ]jublic 
judicial  congress  at  Ulpac,  a  fortified  lull  about  3 
miles  fifom  Argoa  AmphilodueDm.  Of  tiw  eoutitD- 
tion  of  their  League  we  have  scarcely  any  par- 
tienlan.  We  karn  firam'^an  inscriptioii  found  at 
Aasto,  the  rfto  of  aneient  Aetiam,  that  then  naa 
a  Coniu  il  and  ji  general  assembly  of  the  people,  by 
which  decren  were  faseed,  ('£8o{c  ra  fiov\q.  koX 
mii^  tifir  'AjrafMndb^fv).  Aft  the  liead  of  tha 
League  there  ^>-as  a  Strategos  (Xrp«mff6s)  or 
General ;  and  the  Council  had  a  Secretary  (ypafifui- 
Tfvs),  who  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  import- 
aiKc,  as  in  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian  Leagues. 
The  chief  priest  (ifpawoAoi)  of  the  tem]ilc  of 
Apollo  at  Actiuin  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
hl^  nnlc;  and  either  his  name  or  that' of  the  Stra- 
tus was  employed  for  officuil  dates,  like  tlwit  of  tlic 
first  Archon  at  Aihaa.  (Bockh,  Corput  Jntcript, 
Ko.1798.) 

The  history  of  the  Acmvini  iiis  begins  in  tlie  time 
of  the  Peloponnesiaa  war.  Their  hatred  against 
the  Corinthian  settlers,  wlio  had  deprind  them  of 
all  their  best  ports,  naturally  led  than  to  side  with 
the  Athenian-^;  but  the  immediate  cnu.«e  of  their 
alliance  with  the  ktter  arose  from  tlie  e.\pul>i<>n  of 
the  Amphilochians  from  the  town  of  Ari;>>.s  Aiiiphi- 
lochicum  by  the  Corinthian  settlers  from  Ambracia, 
about  B.U.  432.  Tlie  Acaruaniaas  espoused  the 
oum  of  the  ezpeOed  AmphibdUana,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  latter,  th^y  ajiplied  for 
•saistanoe  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  aorardingly 
not  an  expedition  nnder  Pbormio,  who  took  Argos, 
cxp»'llcd  the  Anibraciots,  and  restored  the  town  to 
the  Amphilochians  and  Acamanians.  An  alliance 
was  now  fonnally  conclnded  between  the  Acama- 
nians and  Athenians.  The  only  towns  of  Acamania 
wliiGh  did  not  join  it  were  Oeniadae  and  Aatacoa. 


The  Acaiuftnlana  ^vanof  gnat  aenpiM  hi  naintiiD* 

ing  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  the  western  jart 
Greece,  and  they  distinguished  themselves  particu- 
larly in  B.e.  tit6,when  tliey  gained  a  signal  victoi} 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  over  the  Pdih 
ponnesians  and  Ambraciots  at  Olpae.  (Thne.  iii 
105,  seq.)  At  the  concluKi(»i  of  tliis  campaign  the} 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Ambraciots,  aUhmi;ri 
they  still  continued  allies  of  Athens  (Thuc.  iii.  114. 
In  B.C.  391  we  find  the  Acamanians  engaged  ii 
war  with  the  Achaeans,  who  had  taken  peeswiiai 
of  Calydon  in  Aetoli.i;  and  as  the  latter  wre  lian 
pressed  by  the  Acamanians,  they  applied  for  aid  I 
the  Laeedaemoniani,  who  oent  an  annj  hito  Aar 
nania,  commanded  by  AgcsiL'in5.  The  latter  ISVlgM 
the  country,  but  his  expedition  was  not  attendsi 
with  any  lasting  conaequencea  (Xen.  HvR.  vf.  6) 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Aetolian 
conquered  most  of  the  towns  in  the  west  of  Acar 
nania;  and  the  Acamanians  in  consequence  unito 
themMhea  closely  to  the  Macedonian  langa,towlMO 
they  remaineti  faithful  in  their  various  vici».Kitnde 
of  fortune.  They  refused  to  desert  the  cause  c 
Philip  in  his  mr  whJl  the  Bomans,  and  it  was  no 
till  after  the  capture  of  Leucas,  their  principal  Xova 
and  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  CynuscephahMi  that  the 
sabnitted  to  tiw  Romana.  (Ur.  xzziB.  16 — 17. 
\\'hen  Antiochus  III.  king  of  Syria,  invaded  Grce<« 
B.  c  19i|  the  Acamanians  were  persuaded  by  thri 
oouulrynam  Mnaoilochna  to  eapooae  Ua  eanae;  bo 
on- tha  OKpnlsion  of  Antiochus  from  Greece,  tho 
came  again  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  (lii 
xxxri.  1 1 — 12.)  In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  ( 
Greece  by  Aemilius  Paulus  and  the  Boman  cotnmu 
.sioners  after  the  defeat  of  Pemetw  (n.c.  168 
Leucas  was  separated  from  Acamania,  but  no  otlu 
change  was  made  in  the  country.  (Liv.  xlv.  St. 
\Mien  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  fonn  of  a  Roma 
province,  it*  is  doubtful  whether  Acamania  was  ai 
neied  to  tiie  prorinca  of  Aehaoa  or  of  Epeirns,  be 
it  i.s  mentioned  at  a  later  time  as  part  of  Epiru 
r  AcuAiA,  Ko.  3.]  The  inhabitanta  of  several  < 
Its  towna  were  nmoffed  by  Angustaa  to  IGotpili 
which  be  founded  after  the  battle  of  Actiom  [Nl 
COPOua] ;  and  in  the  time  of  this  emperor  ll 
conntry  is  descrilxnl  by  Strabo  as  utterly  wocn  01 
and  exhaiL<ted.    (Strab.  p.  460.) 

The  fullo«-ing  is  a  hf*t  of  the  towns  of  Acamani 
Ou  the  Ambraciau  gulf,  fipom  J<^  to  W. :  Luc(A£i 
Echinus  CExtiv^  Steph.  B.  #.«.;  FKn.  iv.  9;  i 
Vasili),  Ileracleia  (Plin.  iv.  2;  VonUza),  AsArn 
BlUM,  AcriUM.  Chi  or  near  the  west  of  tl 
loiuaB  aea, from  N.  to  8.:  Tbtbiitm,  Palasku 
Ai.Y7.iA,  Soi-i.ii  M,  AsTACus,  Oeniadae.  In  tl 
interior  from  &  to  N.:  Old  Ocnia  [Okm^ 
dab],  Cobonta,  Mbtropous,  Stiutub,  Rhyi 
chus  ('Pv7x<'<)t  ii'^'^r  Stratus,  of  onoortain  lit 
(IVI.  ap.  Ath.  iii.  p.  95,  d.);  PiivnA  or  Piioi 
TKiAJi,  Medeoji.    The  liouma  iliucrarics  meulii 
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OUT  one  road  ia  Acamuua,  which  led  firam  Acdam 
«hif  tfecMttoCklfckBii)  AetoUa. 

JCCIfAou:  Guadixfl  n'f^jrt,  between  Granada 
mi  Mma)f «  crwadrf  bto  inkod  city  of  Hiqimia 

Kxituu  i  colrmr.  with  the  .Jils  I^tinuin,  under  the 
M  mam  «f  Coknm  JniiA  GeoielU  AociUaa.  Ito 

Tibmiu,  Germanicaa,  Drams,  and  Caligula,  and 
tlw  cM^gM  flf  tlM  l^ions  iii.  and  rL,  from  which  it 
wm  MiflMed  hj  Julias  <x  Aogustus,  and  frum 
vWi  it  dehv«d  the  nanw  of  Getnelia  (Itio.  Ant. 
ffL  402.  404:  i'liru  iii.  3.  5.  4;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruler, 
f.i7l;  ixkiwl,  vt.l.  L  pp.  34 — 35;  Haache,  ».  v.) 
rtoMacrobiDfl  {Sat.  L  19)»  Ifan  fras  wor. 
here  with  his  head  surrounded  with  the 
MB*  tMjtf  mader  the  name  of  linXm.    Such  an 

ACd'A.  a  small  town  of  Apuli.a,  mentioned 
<aK  by  Lirj  (xxir.  20)  aa  one  of  the  fkoea  reooverad 
br  g.  FMm  ftva  Hw  GKdN«iBiiai  id  tiw  ifth 
jtar  ti  the  Seoood  Pmiie  War,  B.  c  214.  It  ap- 
pars  frocn  thiii  pasai^  to  hare  been  somewhere  in 
tfai  ad^boarhocid  of  Lnceria,  but  its  exact  site  is 
Mikaawn.  [£.  U.  B.] 

ACF  fAJCij:  £tA.'AKa7os),  the  AccHO  ('Axx«) 
ibeUki  Testament  (Judg.  i.  31),  the  AkJca  ot  the 
Anbt,  a  cdebnied  town  aad  harboor  on  the  shores 
«•  I'boenicm,  in  lat,  32°  54',  lonp.  35°  6'  E.  It  i^ 
fltt  the  potnt  of  a  saiall  promontMy,  the 
LElimiity  «f  A  dmihr  tef,  «f  triddi  t]» 
or  s-iulhoni  ham  is  foniietl  by  one  of  the 
ndpa  (€  Uaaat  CanneL  Daring  the  period  that 
fmmf  Sstar  wtm  it  poMrioB  of  Gede-Sjna,  it 
mr-jrrd  the  name  of  Ptolbmais  (IlroKtfuds :  Eth. 
HrtiJU^riir,  TlroX.tnaitis'),  bj  which  it  was  lonj^ 
&»&llgui^hed.  In  the  reign  of  the  empennr  Ciandios 
il  hmtut  a  Roman  colan|f,  and  ma  s^kd  Colonia 
Cuunm  Caesaris  Ptoi.emals,  or  simply  Coujnia 
?TouaiAis;  bot  fjrum  the  time  when  it  was  occupied 
If  tbekidi^aCSL  Mnor  Jenaaalenif  ithas  been 
r^ril!y  known  all  ovvr  Chrilfidom  M  St  Jtan 
dJLcrt^  or  KJOflj  Acre. 

lb  ■itiinlHW  «Arad  bf  tkt  poaitkn  of  Aere 
vol  MBqgni.^  from  an  early  p(>riij(l  by  tho<<o  who 
MmI  t»  keep  tba  r"*""""^  of  the  Sjrian  ooaat, 
WridMBotiinto«niiMDC»imtaaftflr  th*  deOKf 
cf  Tjre  aad  Sidon.  When  Strabo  wrote  (p.  758),  it 
WM  alrauhr  a  ^at  city ;  and  although  it  has  onder- 
gnoc  maaj  Tici^.^tu<ie^,  it  has  alwaja  maintained 
a  certaa  degree  vf  importance.  It  originally  be- 
lat^.  to  thf  rh«>«'iucian.s,  and,  though  nominally 
iadou^d  within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  A^^her, 
«a«  nmr  fmwpif»ii!  bj  the  Israelites.  It  afterwards 
pMKd  into  th«'  bands  of  the  liabylonians,  and  from 
tksk  to  the  Fenaaoa.  According  to  the  first  dis- 
lAMioi  «f  tfa»  dawhiinnii  of  AkmrnStr  it  wm 
•»'i»r>:^  Xiy  Pt<-loniy  Sotcr,  liut  sub$<>qupntly  fell 
«ukr  the  Selrucidac,  and  aiter  changing  hanida  re- 
fiMy  mntualhr  fell  imte  tte  ^noBMiiof  Bobm. 
I>  1'  aud  at  pitnent  to  ooBtrin  fm  \6fiOO  to 
«).U00  inhabitants,  fW.  R.] 

A'CELUM  {A»olo),  a  town  of  the  interior  of 
TtoKia,  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  ^Vlps,  about 
18  tniies  W.  f  f  Trt  r!*".  (PUn.  ill  19.S,  23  :  Ptol. 
^  K.  1.  I  30.)  The  uaiiit-  i>  written  'hK*ioy  in  our 
I  dttai  «f  Ptolemy,  but  tlu;  ctRrectncss  of  the  form 
Aorhnn  given  by  Pliny  is  CfJufirmtMl  by  that  of  the 
awkni  town.  We  kam  from  Paulus  Diaconus  (iiL 
19k  «hm  k  it  oannlljwiitlai^cliNMi),thatit 
VMabUMflbaee  in  tiM  «th  oatny.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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AC£RRA£CAx</)H:  Acemunu).  1.  Adtjin 
tiw  interior  of  Campania,  •bonl  8  nrfka  NB.  of 

Naples,  still  rn!]i  il  Acerra.  It  first  appicars  in  his- 
toi7  aa  an  independent  ci^  during  the  great  war  of 
the  GampaniaBa  aad  Latfau  aga&t  Borne;  abortlT' 
aft«>r  tlie  coii(  hisiai  ifulM,  in  B.C.  332,  the  Acer- 
xani,  in  oonuoooiiift  iwWHd  other  Campanian  cities, 
ditaiBed  BoOMUi '^cifBaa,'*  bat  withoDt  the  right 
of  suflbige.  The  period  at  which  this  latter  privi- 
lege was  granted  them  u  not  mentioned,  but  it  is 
certain  that  tliey  ultimately  obtained  the  full  righta 
of  Roman  citizens.  (Liv.  viii.  17;  Fertna,  a,  v. 
Mwueipium,  Municeps,  and  Pror/erhtrn,  pp.  127, 
142,  233,  ed.  Miillcr.)  In  the  second  Punic  war 
it  was  faithful  to  the  Roman  •'^•»«^^  on  wUoli  ao> 
coimt  it  vns  b<»iieged  by  Ilarmibal  in  n.  c.  216,  and 
being  abandoned  bj  the  inhabitants  in  despair,  waa 
plundered  and  bant.  But  after  the  czpidaion  «f 
Himnibal  fmm  Campania,  tin;  Arerrani,  with  the 
OQOsent  of  the  Roman  aeoate,  returned  to  and  rebuilt 
tiieir  city,  B.C.  SIO.   (lir.  ssHt.  17,  zzriL  S.) 

During  the  Social  War  it  was  bcsi^ed  bj  tlw 
Somnite  general,  C.  Papius,  but  ofiercd  so  Tigorona 
a  resistance  that  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it.  (Ap- 
pian.  £.  C.  i.  42, 45.)  Virtpl  prai-scs  the  fertiltty  of 
its  territory,  but  the  town  it.self  luul  suflt-ml  m)  nnich 
from  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river  C'huuus, 
on  which  it  was  ritoated,  that  it  waa  in  his  time  al- 
mo>t  desert ptl.  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  225;  and  Serrius 
ad  ioc.;  biL  ItaL  viiL  537;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  21.)  It 
•obeequentlj  noa^  a  ooknf  vnder  Angostaa  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  229),  and  Stmbo  t-jjoaks  of  it  in  conjono* 
tion  with  iiola  and  Kuoeiia,  apparentlj  aa  a  plaotof 
wmw  iXMMi|«Hi0Oi  IK  OBM  ooa  aeem,  nowvw,  io 
have  retained  iti  oaknial  nuik,  but  i^  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  an  ordinary  munici]>ul  town.  (Strah.  v. 
pp.  247,  249 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Orell.  Jrucr.  no. 
3716.)  The  modem  town  of  Acerra  ntaine  tlie 
site  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  nncicnt  one,  but  it 
docs  not  apfiear  that  any  vestiges  of  antiquity,  except 
a  few  inacri|ilkQs,  remain  there.  (Lnpuli,  Iter  FiaMf- 
tin.  p.  10 — 12.)  The  coins  with  an  Oscan  legend 
which  were  referred  by  Eckhel  and  earlier  nomisma* 
tiets  to  Aeenae,  bekog  properly  to  Amuu  QBL 
lingen,  Xumismah'fjue  clr  lAncicnne  ItaH§f  190| 
I'riedliinder,  Otkischen  Mimzea^  p.  15.) 

9.  A  dty  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  in  tlw  tuAbatj  of 
the  Insubres.  Polybius  describos  it  merely  as  situ- 
ated between  the  Alps  and  the  Po;  and  hi-s  words 
are  copied  by  Stcphanus  of  Byzantium :  but  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  near  Cremona:  and  the  Tabula 
places  it  on  the  mad  from  that  city  to  I^ius  Pompeia 
\Lodi  VeccJtio),  at  a  dititanco  of  22  lioman  uiiles 
from  die  latter  place,  and  IS  fixun  Cremona.  Ilieie 
distances  coincide  with  the  position  of  Gherra  or 
Gtra^  a  TillagOt  ^  XAther  lobarb  of  i^izzighttUme, 
CO  tlM  right  iMnk  of  ^  fiver  JdUb.  It  appears  to 
havc  bccn  a  place  of  c<jti.sidcrable  strength  and  im- 
portance (probably  aa  commanding  the  peaaaffe  of  the 
even  befive  Ae  Botnaw  eonqnest;  ana  in  b.c. 
222,  held  out  for  a  considerable  time  against  the 
consuls  Idarcellus  and  Scipio,  but  was  compelled  to 
stuTcnder  after  the  battle  of  Clastiditmn.  (Pol.  ii.  34 ; 
Plut.  Marc.  6 ;  Zonar.  viii.  20 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  247  ; 
Steph.B.s.t?.;  Tab.  Peut.;  Cluver.  Itnl  p.  244.) 

3.  A  third  town  of  the  name,  •iistingui.-UiL'd  by  tlie 
epithet  of  Vatkiak,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  14. 
s.  19)  xs  }ui\'ing  U-i'w  sittiated  in  Unibria,  but  it  was 
akcady  destroyed  in  his  time,  and  all  clue  to  its  no. 
aitioniaket  [E.H.B.J 
ACES  CA«nf  t)|  a  river  of  Aria,  ibwii^  thmc^ 
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a  pliib  tonmmded  Ij  mamAdaa,  respectlDj^  which 
a  ttny  is  told  by  Herodotus  (iiL  117).  Gei^mpbera 
mn  not  apttwd  as  to  the  locality.  It  seems  to  be 
somewhere  iii  Central  A-^ui,  K.  of  the  Caspian.  It 
is  pretty  clear,  at  all  event*,  that  the  Aces  of  Ho- 
rodotm  is  not  the  Indian  river  Ace>iiu's.    [P.  S.] 

ACESI^£S  ('AKcffu^f),  a  river  ot  hicily,  which 
flows,  into  the  sea  to  Ifao  sontii  of  Tannmenima. 
Its  name  occurs  only  in  Tlnuydides  (iv.  25)  on 
occastoa  of  the  attadc  made  od  Naxos  by  the  MeH' 
Moians  in  B.  o.  4S5  :  bat  it  is  evidently  the  same 
IITW  wllich  is  called  by  Pliny  (iii.  8)  A'iiNt:s,  and 
bjrVlfains  Seqtiester  (p.  4)  Ahinius.  Both  these 
tniters  place  it  in  the  immediate  ndg^hbonrhood  of 
Taommenium,  and  it  can  bo  00  otlier  tluin  ths  mcr 
noir  called  by  the  Aral>ic  name  of  Cantara,  a  oon- 
aidarable  stream,  which,  after  following  tliroughout 
its  oonrsa  the  northern  boundary  of  Aetna,  dis- 
thartre.s  itself  into  the  sea  immediately  to  the  S.  nf 
Capo  ikhizOf  the  itite  of  the  ancient  Naxos.  The 
O110BAI.A8  of  Aiipian  (JB.  C.  t.  109)  is  probably 
only  another  name  f  »r  the  same  river.  Cliiverius 
appears  to  be  umtakeu  in  regarding  the  Fknne 
ifaith  as  the  Aoennes  :  it  is  a  rerj  small  stream, 
ipillile  the  Cantara  is  one  of  the  largest  n\(Ts  in 
Sicily,  and  could  liardly  have  be«?n  omitted  by 
Pliny.  ((Muver.  SiciL  p.  93  ;  Mannert,  voL  ix.  pt, 
iip.284.)  [E.H.B.] 

ACi:SIXi:S  ('Afcffr/i^r:  Cfienab :  Diony^.iuy 
Pcriegetcjs,  v.  1138,  makes  the  »  long,  if  any  clioosc 
to  oonrider  tUt  aa  authority),  the  chief  of  the 
five  prat  tnlmtarios  of  the  Indus,  which  give  the 
name  of  ranjab  (i.  e.  Five  W<Uer*}  to  the  great 
pbun  of  MW.  In^  These  rirera  are  described, 
in  their  connection  with  each  other,  uiidt-r  Ixdia. 
The  Acc!»ines  wa3  the  second  of  them,  reckoning 
from  the  W.,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  all 
the  rest,  retained  its  name  to  its  junctiim  with  the 
Indu^  in  lat.  28°  55'  X..  Ion?.  '70°  28'  K.  Its 
Sanscrit  iLinie  was  Chandruhharja,  which  would 
have  been  Hellenized  into  'S,avhpo<pd'yQi,  a  word  so 
like  to  'A\'^po<pdyot,  or  'Wfi^avtpoipayos,  that  the 
followers  of  Alexander  changed  the  name  to  avoid 
the  eril  onaent  the  more  so  perhaps  «a  aoooontof  the 
disaster  which  befell  the  Macedonian  fleet  at  the 
torimlent  jnnctioa  of  the  rirer  with  tlie  Hyda.s]M>>j 
(Bitter,  Erdkmidt  von  Arim^  rol.  ir.  pt.  i.  p.  456: 
fcr  other  references  see  India.)  TP.  &3 

ACESTA.  [Segesta.] 

ACHAEI  ('Axoioi'),  one  of  the  four  races  into 
which  the  Hellenes  are  usiially  divided.  In  ilie  1 
heroic  a^'e  tbi-y  are  f  )und  in  that  part  of  Tlicx-aly  ! 
in  which  i'hthia  and  liellas  were  bituatcd,  and  al.->o 
in  the  eastern  port  of  Pisloponnesos,  more  espocially 
in  Anr"-^  and  Sparta.  Argos  was  freqnently  eallwl 
the  Achaean  Argos  ("Af/yos  'AxauKit^^  Horn.  //. 
ix.  141)  to  disHngmah  it  from  the  F^Iasgian 
Argtis  in  Thessjily;  but  Sparta  is  gencnilly  men- 
tioned as  the  head-qtunrtom  of  the  Achaean  race 
in  Pdiqpaanesns.  Thessaly  and  Fdopoanesns  were 
thus  the  two  chief  abodes  of  this  people;  but 
tlierc  were  various  tniditions  respecting  their  origin, 
and  a  difl'crence  of  opinion  existed  among  the  au- 
( ir;.ts,  whether  the  Thossalian  or  the  Pcloponnesian 
Achaeans  were  the  more  ancient.  Tliey  were 
usually  represented  as  dcsccuduuts  of  Achuous,  the 
•00  of  Xuthns  and  Crensa,  aad  oonseqaeatly  the 
brother  of  Ion  and  grand>nn  i.f  llelleii.  Pausanias 
(vU.  1)  related  that  AchaeUji  went  back  to  Thessaly, 
and  racorered  the  dominknis  of  which  his  fttho', 
Xttthas,  had  been  depriTod;  and  then,  in  order  to 
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exphdn  the  fflifaliinoe  of  1^  Aelaeans  in  PelopnoL 
nesus,  ho  adds  that  Archander  and  Architeles,  tho 
sons  of  Acliaeus,  came  bock  from  Phthiotis  tn  Ar. 
married  the  two  daughters  of  Danaus,  :uid  acijuja*! 
Mich  infiucnc  e  at  AigQS  and  Sparta,  that  they  called 
the  i»e<iplc  Achaeans  after  their  father  Achaens. 
Un  the  other  hand,  Strabo  in  one  passage  says  (j>. 
383),  that  Aehaens  having  fled  from  Attica,  wfaero 
his  father  Xnthus  had  M>ttl(tl,  s«ftletl  in  Lao-- 
daeiuon  and  gave  to  the  inhabitants  the  name  of 
Achaeans.  Id  another  passage,  however,  he  relates 
365),  that  Pelops  brought  with  him  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus tho  Phthiotan  Achaeans,  who  >f>tt]<-(l  in 
Laconia.  It  would  bo  unprofitable  to  jiur-ue  I'ur- 
tlier  the  variations  in  the  legends;  but  we  maj 
safely  believe  that  the  Achaeans  in  Tliessalv  were 
more  ancient  than  tlioM!  in  Peiuponnesus,  since  all 
tradition  points  to  Thessaly  as  the  cndle  of  tho 
IMIcnic  nice.  There  is  a  totally  different  account, 
which  represents  the  Achaeans  as  of  Pelaagic  origin. 
It  is  prssenred  by  IMonyrins  of  HaBcaraassns  (L 17), 
who  relates  that  Achaeus,  Phthins,  and  Pelasgus 
were  eons  Foieidon  and  Larissa;  and  that  they 
migrated  from  Pdopopnesns  to  Thessaly,  where 
tln-y  divided  the  country  into  three  parts,  called 
after  them  Achaia,  Phthiotis  and  Pelasgiotis,  A 
modem  writer  b  disposeil  to  accept  this  tradition  so 
far,  as  to  assign  a  PeLx<>gio  origin  to  the  Acbaeaos, 
Ihonph  he  npirds  the  I'hthiotiin  Achaeann  as  jiii.r** 
ancient  than  their  brethren  in  tho  Pciopomiesu^. 
(Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Oreeee,  voL  L  p.  109,  seq.) 
The  ou)y  fiirt  kiwwn  in  tlu*  cnrlic-t  history  of  tho 
people,  which  we  can  admit  with  certainty,  is  their 
existeooe  as  tlra  predominant  race  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  on  tho  eastern  side  of  Pi  liipmnnsiiw 
They  arc  represented  by  Homer  as  a  brave  imd 
warlike  i)eople,  and  so  distingubhed  were  they  that 
he  usually  calls  the  Greeks  in  general  Achaeans  «>r 
Panachaeans  (^Tlayaxatnl.  It.  ii.  404,  vii.  73,  &c.). 
In  the  same  nuuincr  i'elo]*i)nnesus,  and  80D>e- 
times  tho  whole  of  Greece,  is  called  by  the  poet  tfa« 
Achaean  land.  {'Axouts  yaia,  Hom.  //.  i.  254, 
Od.  xiii.  249.)  On  the  conquest  of  Pebponnesiui 
by  tho  Dorians,  80  years  after  the  Tn^m  war,  the 
Achaejms  were  driven  out  of  Argr»s  and  Laconia, 
and  those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  oonquercd  people.  Host  of  ex- 
pelled Achaeans,  led  by  Tii»amenus,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  proceeded  to  the  land  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  which  was  called  simply  Aegialus 
(Ai7»aA<{i)  or  the  "Coast,"  and  %va>  inhahited  bjr 
Ionian^.  Tlie  latter  Mere  defejited  by  the  Achaeans 
and  cnjssed  over  to  ^Vtlica  and  Asia  Minor,  leaving 
their  coimtry  to  their  conquerors,  from  whom  it  was 
henceforth  called  Achaia.  (Strab.  p.  383;  Pans, 
vii.  1;  Pol.  ii.  41;  corop.  Uerod.  i.  145.)  The 
further  histoiy  of  the  Achaeans  is  j^rhren  ander 
Achaia.  The  Achaeans  fdundeJ  Si'veral  colonio, 
of  which  the  most  celcbriited  were  Croton  and 
Sybaris.    [Croton;  SmARis.] 

ACHA  IA  ('Axafa,  Ion.  'Axoi't;:  Eth.  'Axai6s, 
Achaeus,  Achlv-us, yVwi.  and  orfj.  'Axaicfr.  A(  hni:is, 
Achais:  Adj.  'Axaix^s,  Achiicus,  Achaius).  1. 
A  dbtrirt  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  in  which  Phthia 
and  Hellas  were  ^ituatl'<l.  It  ajijM'ars  to  have  lv<v!i 
the  original  abode  of  the  Acliocans,  who  were  hcnco 
called  Pbthiotan  Achaeans  CAxojoI  oI  Miwnu)  to 
distinguish  them  frotn  the  Achaeans  in  the  Peiu- 
ponnesus. [For  details  see  Aciiaei.J  it  was 
iirom  this  part  of  Thessaly  that  Achillea  came,  and 
Homer  says  that  tho  inljeeli  of  this  hen>  woro 
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«M  MjibMwi,  md  Hdkms,  and  Adueus. 
(A  i  CM>)  Thb  district  continued  to  retain  tbo 
Acbm  b  the  time  of  H<  n-lotiLs  (vii.  I7.'l, 
]9r]L  aod  the  iahabitantA  of  I'hthia  wore  calk-d 
Pbtiiiocaa  AckMMM  till  a  still  later  peri'^d.  (Thuc. 
.  1  )    .in  account  of  thb  ptct  of  ThBHSlj  is 

1  Ongimlfy  called  AKOiALm  or  AsffiuunA 

(AiytBXSf,  AiytdXtia^  Horn.  //,  ii.  575;  Paus.  vii, 
L  §  1;  Stnh.  363),  that  is,  the  Coast,"  a 
|MM  {q  the  N.  <if  IVIo|ioniiewis,  extended  alonp 

thf  O-riutliiau  g^ulf  fnjm  tho  river  I,aristu«,  a  Utile 
S.  otf'  rbo  promontory  Anuras,  fvhich  separated  it 
Kb  Elt^,  to  the  river  Svthas,  which  8e|nrated  it 
froB  iimioia.  On  the  S.  it  was  bordered  by  Ar- 
ttdM,aod  «  n  the  SW.  by  E!i^.  Its  crreatc>t  length 
dhBf  Xbr  aA»t  is  about  65  Ei\gli^h  mihs:  its 
Iradth  finom  about  12  to  SO  miles.  Its  area  was 
prohsUr  ab<  r.t  rt%0  square  miles.  Achaia  is  thus 
a  oaiTuw  ot'  coimtr}',  lying  upon  the  slope 
«f  Ae  aarthmi  1*090  of  Arcadia,  thronf^  whidi 
iTf  .*f*j.  4:1,1  uamjw  porjjes,  by  whlc  h  alone  Achaia 
ou  be  ioTaded  firam  the  south,  from  this  moau- 
(■a  fWB^  descend  uuiucraiis  ndn^  mnmn^  down 
tLe  eex,  or  s^eparated  from  it  by  narrow  levels. 
The  pJaioi  oo  the  cmst  at  the  fofjt  of  these  moun- 
tiins  sad  the  Tallies  between  thcjii  are  peneralJy 
wy  frrtile.  At  the  present  day  cultivation  ends 
»Tth  the  pbin  of  Patra,  and  the  wb<tle  of  the  we^t- 
era  ^irt  U  Achaia  is  forest  or  pasture.  The  plains 
»« (iniaed  hyaiiwrow  ataaams;  bat  in  oonnqiwnea 
■J  the  jraimity  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  the 
done  of  these  torrents  is  necessarily  short,  and 
wal  sf  thaui  ara  diy  ni  snnuner.  Tbo  coast  is 
.TTr-a'lv  low,  and  deficient  in  pwd  harbours. 
C4doel  Leake  reituurks,  that  the  level  along  the 
«Ml  of  Achaia  "  apjiears  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
ewrse  of  a;:es  by  the  soil  deposited  by  the  torrents 
»bi'h  df><>-i;.|  tn.in  the  lofty  mountains  tliat  ri^e 
iaiiitiintclv  at  tbo  back  of  the  pbins.  Wherever 
lb  rhm  are  lar^*$t,  tlM  ptaoH  an  most  cstensiTe, 
9ni  rarh  river  has  its  corresyiondent  prfmontory 
fRpuftiaoed  in  like  maniter  to  its  volume.  Thete 
pWHokriei  ai*  in  gcnend  nearly  op^xntte  to  the 
•fTiajs  at  wiiich  tlj->  rivers  enierijc  from  tbe 
Muilsins.*   {fielopwmtsiaca,  p.  390.) 

The  higlicst  moontain  in  Acmua  is  sitiiated  b»- 
IM  Patrae  ;  it  is  called  Mo?(S  Panaciiaicus 
by  F«Jytrius,  and  i",  perliaps,  the  f^amu  a."*  the  Seio- 
hm  «f  Pliuy  (rh  Ilayax'^K&v  ipoy,  I'ol.  v.  30  ; 
Mb.  nr.  6:  VcidJtia).    It  is  6322  Eu!rli>h  feet  in 
brifbL    ( I.eakc,  TrureU  inMort  a,  vrj.  ii.  ji.  I3S, 
iWtpowie**oca,  p.  204.)    Thcrw  are  tiioc  cousjii- 
«BKiB  pcanMHtories  00  the  ooast.    ].  Drepamum 
{A^wow:    C.  Dhrfji'titn),  th,-   niost  northerly 
|BBl  in  Pek^toonesus,  i^  ci  nfuunded  by  Slrabo  with 
ns  arijjhbearing  promonti^^vry  of  Bhinm,  bvt  it  is 
titekw  sandy  pi.int  4  niil--  lastward  of  the  latter. 
Iti  aaoM!  is  cconected  by  Paosanias  with  the  sickle 
«f  Crami;  bat  we  know  that  tins  Mine  wa«  often 
t^M  by  the  andents  to  low  eand^  fmnaBt&ries, 
vbrfa  a»mue  the  form  of  a  Bptiraroy,  or  sickle. 
(Strab.  p.  335  ;  Paus.  vii.  23.  §.  4 ;  Leake,  J/orco, 
t  i  iii.  p.  415.)   S.  BBtVM  (T/oir:  CoUte  o/tle 
.V  rrru).  4  niiku  westward  of  Drejantun,  as  men- 
U'-'jfii  above,  is  opposite  the  prouioutoiy  of  Aatiu- 
KBan,  someliRMa  aleo  called  lOihun  ('Arrf^or: 
CoiC^e  of  RHmili),  on  the  Ninlcfi  of  Aetrlia  and 
L'^ris.   In  order  to  disUngtUbh  them  irooi  each 
«bv  tbe  famv  ma  called  ^  'Axai>t6r,  and  tbe 
>0»Tb  Ma»wymdi»,  ftom  ita  ykMtj  to  the  town 
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ol  MoljcKjum.    These  two  promontories  fhnned 

the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  pulf.  The  breadth 
of  the  >trait  is  stated  both  by  Dodwell  and  Leako 
to  lie  about  a  luile  and  a  lialf;  but  the  ancient 
writers  make  the  distance  less.  Thucydides  makea 
it  7  stadia,  Strabo  5  stadia,  and  Pliny  nearly  a 
Roman  mile.  On  the  promontory  of  lUiium  there 
wee  a  temple  of  Poeeidon.  (Tbiie.  iL  86 ;  Strab. 
pp.  335.  336:  I'lin.  ir.  6;  Steph.  B.s.v.;  D-d- 
well,  Classical  Ttntr^  vol.  i.  p.  126;  Leake,  ^l/orea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  S.  AitAXVa  ("Apofo*:  Kaioffria% 
W.  of  Dyme,  formerly  the  bounflary  between  Achaia 
and  Elis,  hot  the  confines  were  afterwards  extended 
to  the  river  Larissus.  (PoL  iv.  65;  Strab.  pp.  335, 
336;  Paus.  vi.  26.  §  10.) 

The  follnwinLT  is  a  list  of  the  rivers  of  Achaia 
from  E.  to  W.  Of  these  the  only  two  ot  any  im- 
portance are  the  Cntbis  (No.  3)  and  the  Peima 
(Xo.  14).  1.  SiTHAS,  or  SvH(2i^aj,  20s),  fonn- 
iug  the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  bicyonia. 
We  may  inftr  tb^  tbis  river  was  at  no  great  die- 
tance  from  Sicyon,  from  the  statement  of  Pausanias, 
that  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  then^  was  a  procession 
of  diildren  fnm  Sicyon  to  tbe  Sythas,  and  back 
apain  to  the  city.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  8,  ii.  12.  §  S, 
vii.  27.  §  12;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  4;  comp.  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  Pehponnetiaca,  p.  403.) 
2.  Criits  (KpiJj),  risin^j  in  the  momitains  above 
Pellene,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  W.  <if 
Af^cura.  (Paus.  viL  27.  §  11.)  3.  Cuatius 
(K^iaiis;  ii Arofa),  riefa^  in  a  moontafai  of  the  eame 
name  in  An-ailia,  and  fallinir  into  the  sea  near 
Aegae.  It  is  described  as  i«tvao$,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  otlier  streams  in  Aefaida,  wbidi  were 
mostly  ury  in  snninicr,  as  stated  above.  The  Styx, 
which  rii«es  iu  tbe  .tVrendiun  mountain  cf  Aroania, 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Crathis.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Cal- 
lim.  in  Jov.  26;  Strab.  p.  386;  Puus.  vii.  25* 
§  U,  viii.  I.'-,.  ij§  8,  9,  viii.  18.  §  4:  Leake.  Morm, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  394,  407.)  4.  15lkaicis  (jroTo/xiy 
TiovpoXKit'.  river  of  Kularryta,  or  river  of  linra), 
rising  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  wa  E.  of 
liura.  It  appears  from  Strabo  that  its  proper  name 
was  Eresinus.  (Pans.  rii.  S5.  §  10;  Strab.  p.  371 ; 
Lt-ake,  /.  c.)  5.  Cep.ynites  (Kepomjji:  Jink- 
kunaX  flowing  from  the  mountain  Ceryneia,  iu 
Aftnma,  and  ftlHqg  into  tbe  sea  j^ohably  E.  of 
lleUc^.  (Paus.  viL  S5.  §  5;  Leake,  /.  r.)  6. 
Seij^vs  (2tAivoCj:  river  of  VottUza),  flowing  into 
the  M-a  betwe«>n  llelice  and  Aegium.  Strabo  erro- 
neously describes  it  as  flowing  through  Ai'L'iniii. 
(Paus.  vii.  24.  §  5;  Strab.  p.  387;  U-ake,  /.  0.) 
7,  8.  Mkoanitas  (MfvaylToi)  and  Pjioioiix 
(#«&i{),  both  fhlUng  into  the  aea  W.  of  Aegium. 
(Pans.  vii.  23.  §  5.)  9.  Woi  iN.\r.i  s  (BoAii-oror), 
(lowing  into  the  sea  a  httle  E.  of  the  promontoiy 
Drepantmi,  so  called  from  an  ancient  town  Bolina, 
whidi  had  di.><»pjH'ared  in  the  time  of  Pausania.«*. 
(i'aus.  vii.  24.  §  4.)  10.  St.htM}iVB  (ScAsfuvf), 
flowing  into  the  sea  between  the  promontoriee  Dre- 
panum  and  Khium,  a  little  £.  of  Argyra.  (Paos. 
vii.  23.  §  1.)  11,  12.  CiiAnAi»nt  s  (Xapa^pof : 
river  of  Vt/ci/zi)  and  JIkiucjius  {MdAixos:  river 
of  j^nibena),  both  fiUliiijL;  into  the  sea  between  the 
promontory  Rhintn  ami  Patrae.    (Pau.x.  vii.  22. 

11,  vii]  19.  §  9,  20.  §  1.)  13.  Glaucus 
rAowROf  :  i>/ta,  or  Lafhci)^  nIBng  into  tbe  ae% 
a  little  S.  of  P.atnie.  (Patis.  vii.  18.  §  2:  I.eake^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  123.)  14.  Peiruh  {Xltipos :  Aome- 
ndm),  abo  adled  Achdous,  falling  into  the  aea 
inaur  Okmi.  Tbit  river  in»  mentfamed  by  Hedol 
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Uder  tl»  nmw  of  Peinu,  as  we  learn  firom  Stiabo. 
It  is  dflBcribed  by  Loake  as  wide  and  deep  in  the 
latter  end  of  Febnuinr-,  altliough  no  rain  had  fallen 
for  some  wcpIu.  Into  tbc  Peirua  flowed  the  Teu- 
theas  (Tcw^'oi).  wliidi  in  its  turn  recciveiJ  the 
Cauoon.  The  i*eiru»  iiuwod  ymt  i'harae,  where  it 
«w  called  nerus(nlcpo«),  but  the  mhabitenla  «f  tlie 
onast  callt-d  it  by  the  fonner  name.  (Strab.  p.  342 ; 
Uerod.  i.  145;  PauA.  vii.  18.  §  1,  22.  §  1;  Leake, 
voL  B.  p.  155.)  Stnbo  in  amllMr  pesMf^  eaUs  it 
Mehu  (M*Aa»),  bnt  the  rfa/lini;  is  probably  cor- 
nipt.  Uioajaiua  Peri^gBtes  mentioos  the  Melas  alopg 
with  the  Gimthis  weaaog  the  riven  flowing  from  Ht 
Erymuntlm-s.  (Strab.  p.  386  ;  Dionys.  416.)  15. 
Larisus  {Adpiaos :  Mana),  fonnlng  the  boundary 
between  Achaia  and  Eli^,  rising  in  Mt.  ScolHs, 
and  fulling  into  the  sea  30  stadia  from  Dyinc. 
(Pans.  vii.  17.  §  5;  Strab.  p.  387:  I.iv.  xxvii..31.) 

The  ori^iiud  Inhabitantti  of  Achuia  ore  said  to 
have  Ui  n  PehMfnanSi  and  were  called  Aegialeis 
(At7iaA.<ri),  or  tho  "Coast-Men,"  from  Aegialas, 
the  aucieut  name  of  the  country,  thoogh  some 
wiHen  Boaght  n  nythknl  origb  ftr  the  nenie,  md 
dcrivwl  it  from  Apgialoos,  king  of  Sicyonia,  (Herorl. 
TU.  94;  Pauit.  viL  1.)  The  loniaus  iiubsequeutly 
■etded  hi  the  eomitry.  Aeoording  to  the  mytlucid 
ar-count,  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  crossed  over  from 
Attica  at  tiie  Ikead  uf  an  army,  but  concluded  an  al- 
liance with  Selinus,  the  king  of  the  country,  nuuriod 
hi.s  daughter  Uelice.and  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
From  thi.s  time  the  hiiul  wius  called  lonLi,  and  the  in- 
habitantti looiaiu  or  Aegialian  loniaus.  The  lonians 
remained  in  poseeesion  of  the  ooantr}-  till  the  inva»iou 
of  PelopoimesiLs  hy  tlio  I>orian.s,  when  the  At  haean-s, 
who  had  been  Uri  veu  out  of  Argon  and  Laceddbmoa  by 
the  invadera,  marched  against  the  lonhmi  in  order 
to  obtain  new  homes  for  themM-lvos  in  tlio  country 
of  the  latter  Under  the  oonmuuid  of  their  king 
HsMMnQs,  the  son  of  Orestes,  tliey  defeated  die 
lonvuu  in  battle.  The  latter  shut  thenuselves  up  in 
Uclice,  where  they  sustained  a  biege  for  a  time,  but 
they  finally  quitted  the  country  and  sought  refuge 
in  Attica.  The  Achaeaiis  thus  became  masters  of 
tlie  coimtry,  wliirh  was  henceforth  called  after 
thein  Acliaia.  (llcrod.  i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41;  Paus. 
vii.  1 ;  Strab.  p.  383.)  This  is  the  oonunoo  kgend, 
but  it  should  be  ob*er\-ed  that  Homer  take?  no  no- 
tice of  loniaus  on  the  northern  coast  of  Pclopon-  1 
nesns;  bat  en  tiie  eantnuy,  tiie  catalogDe  hi  the 
lli:iil  tllstitjctly  includes  this  territory  under  the  div 
uiinions  of  Agauustnuon.  Uence  these  seems  rtuiiiou 
he  ffuestioning  the  oocnpadon  of  nortbera  Pelopon- 
iu'«us  by  the  loniiins  and  their  cxpuL>ion  frum  it  by 
Tisamenus;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  histo- 
rical Achaeans  iu  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus  are 
a  small  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  ^Vchacan  popu- 
Lition  onc«  distributed  throu<:h  tlie  whole  p*ninml« 
(Grote,  Ilistonj  of  Grnxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  l(ini:ui^  arv  said  tO  luive  dwelt  in  vilLajres, 
and  the  riti<-s  in  the  country  ^J  Imve  been  first  built 
by  the  Aciiaeauii.  Several  of  these  villages  were 
iudtsd  to  tarn  a  town  ;  thw  Fatme  was  fermed  If 
an  union  of  N-ven  villji^es,  Dyme  of  ri^rlit,  .and 
At^um  also  of  seven  or  eight.  The  Achacaus  pos- 
sessed twehe  dties,  the  territory  of  each  of  vmiefa 

w.LH  (livide»l  into  M  vru  or  ei;rht  demu  (Stiabw  pn 
386.)  This  number  of  12  is  said  to  haivo  been 
bonoircd  fiom  the  lonians,  who  wm  fivided  into 
13  parts  (jifpta).  whvn  they  occupied  the  country, 

and  who  acc<jnlin_'Iy  r>'l"ii^>l  to  allow  of  more  than 
twelve  citice  iu  thuir  lvalue.    Although  there  are 


good  reasons  for  believing  that  there  were  more  than 
twelve  independent  cities  in  Achaia  (Grote,  JJUt.  of 
Grtece,  vol.  ii.  p.  614),  yet  the  ancient  writers  al- 
ways reoogmae  mfy  1 2,  and  this  Menu  to  have  becti 
repardoil  as  the  established  number  of  the  confede- 
ratiMi.  These  cities  cuntiuoed  to  be  governed  by  the 
deseendants  of  Tlaamenos  down  to  Ogygns,  after 
whose  doath  they  abolished  the  kinply  niJe  and  es- 
tablished a  deiuocracy.  Each  of  the  cities  formed  a 
separate  republic,  bat  were  nnited  tof^other  by  pe- 
riodical .sa4.ritice^  ami  fe,'iti\-al<,  wIhtc  th<-y  arranged 
their  disputes  and  settled  their  common  coooems. 
In  die  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  145)  the  twdw  citiea 
were  Pellene,  Aei:eir:i.  A(  l':i<%  lUira,  Helice,  A^am, 
Ithyyies,  Patreis  (ac),  I'lmreLs  (ac),  Olenus,  Dyme, 
Tritaeeis  ( Tritaeji).  Tlus  h.>t  is  copied  by  Straho 
(pp.  3S5,  386)  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  list  la 
i  I'olybius  (ii.  41),  tliat  Leontium  and  Cctyneia  were 
altOTrards  stibetituted  in  the  phioe  of  Khypes  and 
A^iiae,  wfaieb  had  fallen  into  draqr.  PansMuaa  (viL 
r>.  ^  1)  retains  lH)th  Kliyjx'S  and  Aegae,  and  su'Uti- 
tuta>  Ccryoeia  for  Patrae;  but  his  authority  is  of  no 
valoe  in  oppositian  to  Polybioik  Tlie  bond  of  nnkn 
Ix-tween  the?*  cities  was  very  loose,  and  tln  ir  connec- 
tion was  of  a  relkiooa  nUher  than  of  a  political 
nature.  Thw  wo  fliid  tlMS  mmHima  aiding  (|ait0 
indqiendently  of  one  another.  Pellene  alone  joined 
tlie  LaccdaenKHiians  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponncsian  war,  while  the  rest  remained  nentral ; 
and  at  a  kter  poiod  of  the  war  Patrae  alone  c»-> 
p'tusod  the  ,\tb*Mii;in  cause.  (Thuc.  ii.  9.  v.  52.) 
Their  original  place  of  meeting  was  at  llehce,  where 
they  oflered  a  eommon  sacrifice  to  Poaridan,  tfietato- 
larv*  god  of  the  place ;  bat  after  this  city  IkkI  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea  in  b.  c.373  [llbucs^y 
they  transferred  their  meetings  to  Asgium,  whero 
they  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Houmiiyrius,  or  Homarius, 
and  to  the  Panachaean  Demcter.  (Pans.  viL  24^ 
Pol.  V.  94.) 

The  Achaeans  are  rarely  mentionod  Aorinf  tiae 

flourialiing  period  of  Grecian  history.  Iknnc  e«{nally 
unconnected  with  the  great  Ionian  and  Doric  races, 
they  kept  aloof  for  the  nuwt  part  from  the  atraggio* 
between  the  (Jret-k  states,  and  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed a  state  of  ahnoet  uninterrupted  fwapwity  doii-n 
tothetuneof  PhOip.  They  did  not  assist  the  othor 
Gn-eks  in  repelling  the  r<T>i.(n.s.  In  n.  c.  454  they 
I  funned  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  bnt  the  latter 
were  obliged  to  sorrender  Achaia  in  the  trace  ftr 
thirty  years,  which  they  concluded  with  Sparta  and 
her  allies  in  b.  c.  445.  (Thuc  i.  Ill,  115.)  In 
ttie  eonrse  of  tiio  Pelopoanerian  wir  tiiey  jomed  the 
LaciHlaemoui.ans,  though  jrobjibly  very  nlut  i.uilly. 
(Thuc.  iL  9.)  They  retained,  however,  a  lii^'h  ch.a  - 
racter  among  the  other  Greeks,  and  were  esteemed 
on  account  of  their  sincerity  and  good  faith.  So 
highly  were  they  valut-d,  tli.it  at  un  early  apo  some 
of  the  powerful  Greek  colonics  iu  Italy  ujfphod  fur 
their  roediatioa  and  adopted  their  uistitutiuna,  and 
at  a  later  time  they  were  chosen  by  the  Spartans  and 
Thcbans  as  arbiters  after  tho  battle  of  Lenctnu 
(Pol.  B.  99.)  The  fliat  great  Mow  which  tla» 
Achaeans  ex[terience<l  was  at  the  luttle  of  ChaenK 
neia  (a.  c.  338),  when  they  fought  with  the  Atho- 
nians  and  Boeotians  against  Philip  and  lost  some  of 
their  bravest  citi/.i'iL^.  KiL'ht  years  aflerw  ard.H  (n.  c. 
330)  all  the  Achaean  towns,  with  the  exception  of 
Pellene,  joined  the  Spartans  in  the  caose  of  Gredaa 
freedom,  and  sluurd  in  the  disa.str(His  defeat  at  Man- 
[  tineia,  in  wliiib  A!:is  fell.  This  severe  blow  left 
[  them  so  prostrate  that  they  were  onable  to  render 
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tmfmtkbact  to  the  ooofiBdente  Oredct  in  the  La- 

iniac  war  aAer  th**  dnth  of  ^Vlrxander.  (Pans.  vii. 
t.)  Bat  tiim  iodepeodeut  spirit  had  awakeited  th« 
/■twiiy     tht  MawAwin  rakn,  and  Deawtrhis, 

t  iV-Ciiiirr,  ami  .Viiti<:otms  Gonata.s  jilm  ixl  parri^ons 
ia  tha  citiea,  or  bdd  poBaeoion  oi  them  by  meaiu 
ifl|natab  SaA  m  date  of  thimps  at  ki^h  be- 
(Hpt  iasafporta>>k*,  ati<l  the  oiinmotiocu  in  Mace- 
iam,  vhirh  fuliuvred  the  tleuth  of  LvMniachos  (b.  c. 
SSIX  sAmird  thein  a  Ltvuurabk  opportunity  for 
iLn'^ia*  off  thf  yoke  of  thi-ir  oppn^ison* ;  and  the 
l<sali>h  inrwon  whiih  ^hortly  folli  wt-d  efiectualJy 
prrreeted  the  ^Ltcrduoiiui^  frutii  interfering  in  the 
ifin  of  tfca  MopooDeras.  Patnie  and  L>yin«  were 
lfc»  fir>t  two  cities  which  exp  llt'ti  tin-  M.n^dtmians. 
Thar  fiMnjiiw  was  cpeediiy  followed  by  Tritaea 
aiflMna;  aad  thcM  Ibor  tonus  iio«r  lenhred  to 
mtw  the  ancient  LeagM.  The  date  of  thi.s 
«<i9t  WW  a.  c  280.  Five  years  aiWnrarxi8  (is.  c . 
275)  they  wm  joined  by  Aegiam  and  Burn,  aiid 
the  KWiiiiin  uf  the  furuier  dty  wa.s  the  more  im- 
prtaot,  X*  it  had  Uien  tiie  refrul.ir  pl.u-e  of  meeting 
d  tite  earlier  League  aAcr  the  dei>txucLi<m  uf  Helic-e, 
•Im  been  already  iv kted.  Tlie  main  pnnciples  of 
ti»  cMi'titatii >n  of  the  new  Lea^jn*?'"?**  nowfise<l,aiid 
4  oniomo  wa«  erected  inscribed  with  the  names  ut  tlM 
sMmtetomM.  AlnMit  imiiMdialify  aftmmida 
f fiywia  WMi  added  to  the  Lea^ru'-.  Then;  were  now 
■if  tfcwa  ninainii%  dtiaa  of  the  ancieut  League, 
riUi  had  not  jdaed  th*  naw  OQoiUmdk^ 
Lenotiani,  AeirtLni,  and  Pellene;  for  Ilelice  had  been 
milwcd  up  bv  the  sea,  and  Oleuiu  waa  soon  after- 
wds  abaodtioed  by  ita  inhabitanta.  The  three  dtiea 
Beatidoed  abore  aoon  afterwards  miited  themaelrea 

ihe  Lea^e,  Trhirh  thtis  consisted  of  ten  cities. 
^P<i,  a  41;  6trah.  p.  364;  Paua.  vu.  18.  §  1.) 

Tha  Adiaan  l  iaynn  tinia  renewed  ercntnaUy 
Weans  tha  Most  7<»-»-«.>rful  political  body  in  (  ireucc  ; 
tad  is  hnaned  by  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
|MfJe,  vna  knd  enjoyed  the  greatnf  cdebcity  in  the 
lank  iirr,  but  who  h-^vd  aliii"^>t  (lisajijM-ared  from 
haerj  fur  Mvcrai  oeDturiea,  again  became  the 
fMiest  among  th«  Greek  ■tatea  in  the  last  days 
1^  iht  oatico's  indepeodeoce.  An  accxmnt  of  the 
wT-'titati  >n  of  thin  Leairiie  is  sriven  in  the  Dictionary 

AfitJ4uitu&  ^^art.  AcJuuciun  Foedut),  and  it  is 
Aaiiiii  only  necessary  to  give  here  a  brief  re- 
eafrtnkti-TJi  of  its*  fundampntiil  laws.  Tlio  trrtat 
•^jrcs  of  the  new  Leagoe  was  to  cdfcct  a  much 
ilw  politital  vte  tlttn  had  aciitad  in  the  ftnner 

.\o  c  ity  w.u«  nllovn-ii  to  nuJcp  jw'^oc  or  war  or 
tsticat  with  any  furdgii  power  apart  from  the  entire 
Mm,  ahbani^  «ndi  waa  aOoirad  the  nndistnrtwd 
MMl  oi  itjt  intpmal  affairs.    This  soTcrcipi  power 
MidBd  in  thf  f<.-d<'raJ  assembly  {avvoios,  iKKAitaia, 
frnttftm)  which  was  held  twice  a  year  originally 
aft  Actdam,  aftenfMda  at  Ccrinth  or  other  places, 
ih^h  fxtraondinary  n)cetin<r««  niit'ht  h<^  C(>nvt>n«*d 
tr  the  affioen  of  the  League  ciihur  at  Ai-giuni  or 
eheaheia.  M  dl  thne  WMtdt^wmf  Achaean, 
*!»:>  bad  attained  tht  age  of  .30.  was  allowc-d  to 
^aak ;  but  <{aeatiaM  Wtn  not  decided  by  an  ab- 
•riM  najofity  «f  the  citibena,  hot  by  a  majority  of 
t^  dtj«i,  wlmli  were  ujcmbers  of  the  League.  In 
aktboo  to  the  general  aaaembly  there  was  a  Council 
(flovA))),  which  pcvrioaaly  dedded  npon  the  ques- 
tioBs  that  were  to  be  sabmitted  to  the  assembly. 
The  prrncipal  officer*  of  the  I^^agoe  were :    1 .  The 
&nik^  or  irenerai  (  2 rparin^j),  whose  duties  were 
fartly  mihtary  and  partly  civil,  and  who  was  the 

lAiwhi^ri  hnd  c€  th»  coniKlHw?.  For  tJw 
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first  25  y«an  there  were  two  Stntegi  t  But  at  tha 

end  of  tliat  time  (ii.t-.  25.^)  only  onewasappriinted. 
Uarcna  of  CeQiieia  was  the  first  who  held  the  sole 
ofBee.  (IVd.  ii.  43;  8tnb.  p.  385.)  It  was 
bably  at  tlm  time  tliat  an  Uipparchus  (IwTrapxos) 
or  commander  of  the  cavalry  was  then  first  appointed 
m  fdaot  of  tiw  Strate^,  wkae  office  had  been 
abolished.  We  also  read  of  an  Under-Strategus 
(inrocrpvrrrySi),  but  we  have  no  account  of  the 
extent  of  liis  pi»wers  or  of  llie  rehilion  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  diief  Strategus.  2.  A  Secrttarjf  uf 
Staff  (yp<miuaT(vs).  3.  Ten  J)tmturf/{  (Briuiovpyoi), 
who  funne«l  a  kind  of  permanent  committee,  and 
who  probably  repweented  at  fint  ^  10  Achaean 
cities,  of  which  the  Lcngnc  criii>i.sted.  The  num» 
ber  of  the  iDemiargi,  however,  was  not  inoreaaed, 
when  new  dtieo  were  rabeetiuently  added  to  tiie 
L(ai;uo.  All  these  officers  were  elected  (or  ono 
}  ear  at  the  Spring  mectmg  of  the  aeeembly,  and  tho 
^t^ategu8  was  not  eligible  for  re-election  till  a  year 
had  ehipeed  after  the  expiration  of  Ids  office.  If  the 
Stratogus  died  under  the  period  of  hh  ofliee,  hi;j 
pkcc  was  filled  up  by  his  predecessor,  imlil  tha 
time  for  the  new  elections  arrived. 

It  remains  to  give  a  bnef  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  League.  At  the  time  of  its  revival  its  ntunbera 
wen  10  ineonadenUe,  that  the  odlleeHTepo]Nibitioa 

of  the  confederate  .states  wns  smrrely  e(jual  to  tht 
inhabitants  of  a  single  city  ae»>nni}ng  to  Plutarch. 
(^Arat.  9)  Its  greatness  may  be  traced  to  its  con- 
nection  with  Aratus.  Up  to  this  time  the  League 
was  confined  to  the  Achaean  cities,  and  the  idea 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  incor- 
porating foreign  dtiea  with  it.  But  when  Aratu 
had  dchvered  his  native  city  Sicyon  from  its  tyrant, 
and  had  persuaded  his  fiellow-citizena  to  unite  them- 
sdvea  to  the  LeagM(».c.  SSI),  a  new  knp^ 
was  given  to  the  latter.  Aratiis.  although  only  20 
years  of  age,  became  the  aoui  of  the  League.  The 
great  i.hject  of  his  policy  waa  to  Mierato  the  IVh^ 
ponne^ian  cities  from  their  tyrants,  who  were  all 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  ilaccdonui,  and  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  League ;  and  under  hb 
able  management  the  confederacy  constantly  re- 
ceived frc.'Nii  acce8«ions.  Antigonns  (lonatHs,  kmc^ 
of  Macedonia,  and  his  successor  Demetrius  11.,  used 
cvcty  effort  to  crush  the  pmring  power  of  the 
Acli.ae.'uis,  niid  they  were  supported  in  their  efforts 
by  tho  Aetohuus,  who  were  equally  jealous  of  tlie 
confederacy.  Aratna  howew  trimnphed  over  tiieir 
oppohition,  and  for  many  yean  the  League  enjoyed 
on  uninterrupted  successioD  of  prosperity.  In  b.  c. 
S43  Aratna  anrpriaed  Corinth,  expelled  the  tyrant, 
and  imited  this  important  city  to  theLfl^gnap  The 
neighbouring  cities  of  Jlegara,  Troezen,  and  Epi- 
daurus  followed  the  example  thu5  set  them,  and 
joined  tha  Leagiw  in  the  coun^e  of  tlie  same  year. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  probably  in  b.  c.2.19.  Mega- 
lopolis also  became  a  member  of  the  League ;  and 
in  B.C.  236  it  received  tha  aooeorion  of  the  powerfbl 
city  of  Argos.  It  now  veenutl  to  Aratus  tliat  tlio 
time  had  arrived  when  the  t\li'<lc  of  rehipunuesua 
might  be  annesed  to  tiie  League,  but  he  ex]>erienced 
a  l;ir  more  fonnidable  ojuxKvition  from  Sparta  than  ha 
had antidpated.  Cleomenes  III.,  who  had  liftely  as. 
oended  the  Spartan  throne,  was  a  man  of  energy;  and 
his  military  abilities  proved  to  be  fiur  superior  to  thoao 
of  Aratus.  Neither  he  nor  the  Spartan  government 
wu^  di^po^ed  to  place  themselves  ou  a  level  with  the 
Achaean  towns ;  and  accordingly  whan  Aratna  at« 
tempted  to  obtain  jnwiMiim  of  OrdiOBMmi,  Tifoai 
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«nd  Mantineia,  whicli  had  joined  the  Actolian  League 
and  hjul  been  ceded  by  tho  litter  to  the  Spartans, 
vrar  bruke  out  between  Sparta  and  tlie  Acliat-au 
League,  b.c.  227.  In  this  mr,  ealled  by  Poljbiua 
the  Cleomenic  war,  the  Achacans  were  defcUed  in 
aeveral  battles  and  lost  aome  important  pkce.s ;  and 
■0  oMoeeewftil  bad  fbej  been,  that  thffjr  at  length 
resolved  to  fnrin  a  coalition  or  alliance  witli  Sjxirta, 
acknowledging  Cleomenea  as  their  diief.  Aratus 
ma  xmMb  to  brook  tUa  bmniliation,  and  m  an  erfl 
bour  applied  to  Antigonus  Doson  for  help,  thus 
undoing  the  ^reat  work  of  Iiis  life,  and  making  the 
Achaean  cities  again  dependent  upon  Macedonia. 
Antigonus  willingly  promised  his  assistance;  and 
the  negotiations  with  Clemoncs  wen-  broken  oflf,  B.C. 
224.  Tho  war  was  brought  tu  on  end  by  the  defeat 
of  Cleomenea  hf  JatHSffautm  ai  tiie  decisive  l»ttle  of 
Sellasia,  B.C.  221 .  Cleomcnes  unmediatelj  left  the 
eowitiy  and  sailed  away  to  Egypt.  Antigoaos  thus 
became  maatar  of  Bputm^  but  ha  did  not  aanax  it 
to  the  Achaean  Lcapie,  as  it  waa  no  part  of  his 
policy  to  aggrandize  the  ktter. 

The  next  war,  in  which  the  Achaeans  were  en- 
gaged, again  witnessed  their  humiliation  and  de- 
pendence upon  Macedonia.  In  B.C.  220  commenced 
the  Social  war,  as  it  b  usually  called.  The  Aetolions 
invaded  Febponnesoa  and  defeated  the  Achaeans, 
whomnpon  Anitu.s  applied  for  aid  to  Philip, 
who  had  succeeded  Antigonus  ou  the  ilacedo- 
nian  timna.  Tho  ymnif  monaidi  condiu^  the 
war  with  strikinj^  ability  and  success ;  and  the 
Aotoliaos  haviug  become  weary  of  the  contest  were 
gbd  to  eoDchida  a  peace  in  B.C.  217.  The  Achaeans 
now  remained  at  jx^aco  for  some  roars  ;  but  they  had 
lost  the  proud  pro-eminence  they  had  formerly  en- 
joyed, and  had  become  fitlle  better  than  tho  Taaaab 
of  llaoedania.  But  the  influence  of  Aratus  excited 
the  jealoiugr  of  Philip,  and  it  was  commonly  beUeved 
that  his  daith  (b.c.  213)  was  occasioned  by  a  slow 
poiaon  administered  by  tho  king's  order.  The  re- 
generation of  the  Leafriie  was  due  to  l'lii]oi>wmen, 
one  of  the  few  great  men  prodooed  in  the  latter  days 
of  Qnoian  Independenoeu  Hb  lutivdveed  ^tcat 
vafiinns  in  the  orfjanir;ition  of  the  Achaean  army, 
and  accustomed  them  to  the  tactics  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  to  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx.  By 
the  a.scondancy  of  his  genius  and  elianuter,  he 
ao^uired  gi-eat  influence  over  his  countryuien,  and 
bmthed  into  them  a  martial  spirit.  By  these  means 
ho  enabletl  them  to  fight  their  own  cause,  and 
rendere<l  them  to  some  oxfeut  independent  of  Mace- 
donia. llt:<  defeat  of  Muchanidos,  t\Tant  of  Sparta 
(b.c.908),  both  established  hb  own  reputation, 
and  caused  the  Achaean  amis  n^rain  to  be  respected 
iu  Greece.  In  the  war  between  the  Komaus  and 
Philip,  tho  Achaeana  eqNmaed  tho  canaa  of  the 
fonner,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 

X'  lie.  li.  c.  198.  About  this  time,  and  for  several 
]uent  years,  tho  Achaeana  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Xabi.s,  vho  had  succci^led  Machani- 
das  as  tyrant  of  Sparta.  Nabis  was  slain  by  some 
Aetolians  in  n.  c.  192  ;  whereupon  Philopoemen 
hartonad  to  Si>arta  and  induced  the  city  to  join  the 
League.  Iu  the  following;  year  (n.  o.  191)  the 
Messenians  and  the  Kleans  aUdO  joiutxl  the  League. 
Thus  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  was  at  length  an- 
nexed to  the  League;  but  its  itxleiH-nileuco  was 
now  httle  more  than  nominal,  and  its  conduct  and 
proceedings  were  regnlated  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
decisions  of  the  llouian  seinte.  Wlieu  tlie  Arhaeans 
Ander  Philopoomea  ventured  to  punish  Spart*  in 
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B.  c.  188  by  razing  the  fortifications  of  the  city  snd 
abf)lishing  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  their  conduct  was 
severely  censured  by  the  senate  ;  and  every  succ«t'd- 
ing  transaction  between  the  League  and  the  senate 
showed  still  more  clearly  the  subject  condition  of  the 
Achaeans.  The  Romans,  however,  still  acknow- 
lo^fod  in  name  the  indepaidnce  of  the  Adiaeans ; 
and  the  more  ])atriutle  part  of  the  nation  continued 
to  offer  a  constitutional  resistance  to  all  the  Boman 
oncioachwiHita  upon  tfao  -libeiliai  of  tha  iM^oe, 
whenever  tliis  could  be  done  without  affording  the 
Komans  any  pretext  for  war.  At  the  head  of  this 
party  was  Philopoemen,  and  after  his  death,  Lr- 
cortas,  Xenon,  and  Polyhius.  Calhcrates  on  tho 
other  hand  was  at  the  head  of  another  party.  wLich 
counselled  a  hcrvile  submission  to  the  senate,  and 
sought  to  obtain  aggrandizement  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  their  country.  In  onier  to  get  rid  of  his 
political  opponents,  Calhcrates,  after  the  defeat  of 
Peraena  hf  the  Bomanii  dmr  np  n  lirt  of  1000^ 
Achaeans,  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the  nation, 
whom  the  Bomans  canied  <^  to  Ita^  (b.c.  1$7) 
imder  tiio  proleit  of  their  having  ainrded  hdp  to 
Perseus.  The  Bomans  never  broi^t  these  prisoners 
to  trial,  but  kept  them  in  tho  towns  of  Italy ;  and 
it  was  not  till  lUfier  the  lapee  of  17  years,  and  when 
their  mmber  waa  reduced  to  300,  that  the  senate 
gave  them  permission  to  return  to  Greece.  Ainorg 
those  who  were  thos  restored  to  their  country,  there 
were  some  men  of  prudenoo  and  aifaffitjt  Bko  the 
historian  Polybius  ;  but  there  were  olhan  of  weak 
judgment  and  violent  paisious,  who  had  been  exas- 
perated by  their  long  and  vqjiut  conflnenwut,  and 
who  now  madly  urged  their  country  into  a  war  with 
Bome.  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  Sparta  and 
tfao  League,  the  senate  sent  an  embaasy  into  Grp«<re 
in  B.C.  147,  and  required  that  Sparta,  Corinth, 
Argos,  and  other  cities  should  be  severed  fnun  tho 
League,  thus  reducing  it  almost  to  its  origiu;il  con- 
dition when  it  incltidod  only  the  Achaean  towna. 
This  dem.and  was  received  with  tlie  utmost  indisma- 
tion,  and  Critolaus,  who  was  their  geuenil,  used 
emj  edfort  to  hiflamo  the  paariona  of  the  people 

against  tlie  I!i>ir;ans.    Through  his  influeiKc  the 
Achaeans  resolved  to  resist  the  Bomans,  and  declared 
war  against  Sparta.  TUa  waa  equralflnt  to  n  de- 
clarati 'i;  nf  war  against  Rome  it.^lf,  and  was  so 
undeistood  by  both  parties.    In  the  spring  of  146 
Gritoiana  marched  northwards  tlirongh  Boeotia  into 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  but  retreated  on  the  appnKich  of 
Metellus,  who  advanced  agfumtt  him  from  M  ire- 
donia.    He  was,  however,  overtaken  by  Metellus 
naarScarphea,  a  Httle  S.  of  Thennopyhka;  hiaftrcea 
wen*  put  to  the  rout,  and  he  himself  was  never  heard 
uf  after  tho  battle.   Metellus  followed  the  ftigitivvt» 
to  CorinA.  Diaem^  wiio  had  eoooeeded  CalHcnites 
in  the  offico  of  General,  resolved  to  continue  tho 
contest,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  promoters  the 
war  and  Imew  that  ho  had  no  hope  of  pardon  from 
the  Romans,    ilcantirne  the  consul  Hummius  nr-> 
rived  at  the  Isthmus  as  the  successor  of  Metella*!, 
Encouraged  by  some  trifling  success  agauist  tho 
Roman  outpot>t!<,  Diaens  ventared  to  offer  battle  to 
the  Romans.  The  Achaeans  were  easily  defeated  and 
Corinth  surrendered  without  a  blow.    Signal  ven- 
geanee  waa  taken  upon  tibe  anftrtanate  o^.  Th9 
men  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  the  women  and  children 
were  reserved  as  shives:  and  after  the  city  had 
been  etriptof  allitatreoanreaandwQriDof  art,  Ha 
buildings  were  committed  to  the  flami>8,    B,  c. 
146.  iCoBiKTuus.]   Thus  perished  tho  AcliMU& 
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and  «ith  it  the  indepODdom  ii  Greece ; 

ViA  tt<»  i*c.-inpcti<in  t<f  thf  A*  hacaii  pf.wpr  was  poq*- 
taactd  t>/  tiic  nune  of  Actuiia,  whidi  tiie  iionuuu 
fm  to  A»  M«ft  cfGiceoe,  vhen  they  fmwd  H  Into 

ajTTiritfO.    (I'anA.  rii.  16.  fub  fin.) 

Tb«  hatiary  of  tlie  Adunean  League  has  btt'ii 
tmMd  vitk  iU>ilitj  hf  temtH  tnodcni  wiiten.  Tbe 
k*t  wkx  on  the  subject  arc :  —  Ilclwin;:,  (7fj- 
rii^ff  de*  Ackaitckm  Btmdes,  Letngo,  1829  ; 
.virt-m,  GetcMckte  Griechenland' $  row  der  Entste- 
dtt  Aftol.  mad  Achaischen  Bunths  his  tvif 
i*>  /.'TsW'Ttfnft  Coritifhf,  li</nii,  IS.'J.'l  ;  Flatlit'S 
(j'M  iuciU  Maccdonitnt,  vol.  ii.,  Ix-ipz.  1832;  Mer- 
Mur.  Atkmemmm  Libri  JIT.,  Damwt.  1837  ; 
Bnodstiter.  G^sch.  dt*  Adolischen  Loudi.f,  VnU.,3 
md  JBimdUf  Berlin,  1644 ;  Drujben,  UtUtnismug, 
mL  £^  BoBboif  ,  1848 ;  TlmlwaU,  BuHory  of 
Crff<f.  vol.  viii. 

Jht  Mkfwii^  is  a  list  of  tbe  towns  of  Acbaia 
iM£.toW.t  PkiXBini,  wilk  ill  Moor  Aikto- 
mtae,  and  its  dependent  taUtm*M  Olums  and 
6«Qnaiia,  or  lXjnu>^a :  Ar.oEi!r,\,  with  its  furtrcss 
YiMtiai  :  Ae^a^:  :  Bula:  CiuUYN£iA  :  ILbUCE: 
Amm,  with  tbe  depend«Bi  pfawee  Leaetram  and 
Enr-tUE :  the  h.nrh  ur « 'f  Panorm VS  between  the  pro  • 
MMOaim  oi  ]>repauuin  and  Kluom :  Pat&1£,  with 
tit  dipadoit  plMOi  BoGne  nd  Ahctib;  Otnvs 
vitli  tie  dependent  pbces  Peirac  :iii<!  Euryteiao  : 
Ihm,  with  the  dependent  ]>boes  Teidios,  Ueca- 
^mkmm  ad  Langon.  In  the  mtofar  Psahab: 
Liomm :  Tkit.\f-a.  The  following  towns,  of 
viudi  the  iites  are  unknown,  arc  mentioned  onlr  hj 
Strpbouui  Briantintu :  Acarra  Q'Ako^)  :  Aloe 
^AXof)  :  Anace  ('Ai'Anj)  :  A^chcion  ('A«tx«<oi')  : 
.iiotos  (AfttToj)  :     I'clb    (n<AAa)  :  rhn(*tu3 

Seofis  (Xc^) :  Tame  (T^ptni) :  Taneittm  (T^ 
ni>;  ):  Thrifis  (Spious),  wtdeh  fint  belonged  to 
AHau,  afienr&nis  to  Klis,  and  lay  near  Patrae. 
ittaMM  (xir.  p.  658)  mcntiou  an  Aduwitt  loim, 
■Md  TfomBeia  (ppfof/iktm)  ceUvated  ligr  its 


R<>^fecting  the  geography  ef  Adiak  in  general 
it*  MiU<T,  DiomHW,  Tol.  iL  pi  ^8|  uq.;  Leake's 

i4vrt3,rcU.  ii.  A  iii..  and  Prltyp^mnrmicn;  BobLivc, 
Aeokmiei,  p.  15,  bd^.  ;  Curtiu^,  J'thponnctot,  vul. 
ifkUHLie^ 
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t.  the  Boroan  pronnce,  indnding  the 

*U*       Frioponnesas  and  the  grr.it ri-  jart  of 
Bdbl  proper  with  the   wljncent   inlands.  The 
tiae,  h(m«^«T,  at  which  this  country  was  reduced 
ti  the  fam  ti  a  Boman  province,  as  well  as  its 
"  '•.  K'!;it«.  niT  open  to  ninrh  disru.'<>ion.    It  is 
»ut«d  hj  modem  writers  that  tbe  province 
«M  imed  «n  th«  cflnqnert  of  die  Ameans  in 
s  c.  146;  but  th<*re  are  wv»Tnl  rr.T*<tn.s  for  ques- 
tKoiag  this  rtatement.    In  the  first  phux  it  is  not 
iMed  hj  any  aneknt  writer  that  Oreeoe  was  ibnned 
nit»  a  pruvi:ice  at  thb  tinio.    The  ^^lence  of  i'oly- 
^  fla  the  salgect  would  bo  oonclu^ire,  if  we  pos- 
■wi  Otut  that  part  of  his  history  which  related 
of  the  Achaeana;  bnt  in  the  existing 
«f  thai  pvtisB  ef  hb  vork,  then  «  no 
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allusion  to  the  establishment  of  a  Boman  province, 
although  wf  find  mention  of  v.tri<ius  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Humans  for  the  consolidation  of 
then-  power.  S.  Vmooj  of  tbese  regnhitlone  nodd 
have  been  xmneressary  if  a  pniviucial  government 
had  been  established.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
gfjA-ermnent  of  eedi  dty  was  pheed  in  the  haonde  of 

the  wealthy,  and  that  all  ft<leral  asMMiiblics  were 
abolished.  Through  the  influence  of  Polybios  the 
Mtni  anonbfies  were  afterwards  allowed  to  be  held, 
and  .some  of  the  more  stringent  regtilations  were  rc- 
j#alt>d.  (Pol.  xl.  8—10  ;  Pans.  vii.  IC.  §  10.) 
The  rc-c8tabU.vhment  of  the>e  ancient  forms  np])euni 
to  have  been  described  by  the  l{onian.<5  as  a  restora- 
tion of  liberty  to  Greece.  Thus  wc  find  in  an  in- 
scription discovered  at  Dyme  i mention  of  ^  iaraStio' 
fnhn  mrrk  Ko»^  rots  *EAAi}0-iv  iKnUk^m,  and 
also  of  fj  diro^oOuaa  raiis  'Axo^otr  virh  'Tmftaitrtr 
voA^Ttio,  language  which  could  not  have  bem  need 
if  the  RpiitiiH  jonediction  hid  been  faitiodiwed  into 
the  country.  (Bikkh,  Corp.  Jfucript.  No.  1543; 
comp.  Thirlwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  458.)  3.  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  Plutarch  (Cun.  2),  that  in  the  time 
of  Locullos  the  Komans  had  not  yet  begun  to  send 
praetors  into  Greece  (oinrcv  tU  t^v  'EAAdSa  'Pw^aloi 
arparriyovs  bifniiiftotno) ;  and  that  disputes  in  the 
country  were  referred  to  the  decisian  of  the  gweiuwr 
of  Macedonia.  There  \s  the  less  rea-^m  fnr  ques- 
tioning this  statenicQt.  since  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  description  ef  the  praoeefings  of  L.  Fieo, 
when  governor  of  Macedonia,  who  i.s  represented  as 
plundering  the  countries  of  southern  Greece,  and  ex- 
ercising sovereigntj  over  tlieni,  which  he  conld  hardi j 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  subject  to  a  provincial 
administration  of  their  own.  (Cic.  c.  Pu.  40.)  It 
b  probable  that  the  south  of  Greece  was  first  made 
a  aepiiate  province  by  Julius  Caeaar;  ainoe  the  first 
govenior  of  the  province  of  whom  any  mention  is 
made  (as  fiur  as  we  are  aware)  was  Hety.  Sulpicius, 
and  lie  waa  appointed  to  t]iis«fficebjrCaesa&  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  vi.  6.  §  10.) 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  made  hj  Ao- 
gustxis,  tiie  wliole  of  Greece  was  divided  faito  the 
provinces  of  Adiaia,  Macedonia,  and  Epetms,  the 
bttcr  of  which  ftrmed  part  of  lUyris.  Aeh.aia  was 
one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the  senate  and  was 
governed  by  a  proconsul.  (Strab.  p.  840;  Dion 
Cas.«'.  liii.  12.)  Tiberius  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  v.  16)  took  it  away  from  the  senate  and 
made  it  an  imperial  province  (Tac.  ilmi.  i.  76), 
but  Cbudins  gave  it  back  again  to  tlie  ^enafc  (Snet. 
Claud.  25).  In  the  reign  of  tlus  emperor  Corinth 
was  tiie  residence  of  the  proconsnl,  and  it  was  hen 
that  the  Ajxistle  Paul  was  brought  before  Junius 
(iallio  as  proconsul  of  Achaia.  (^Acta  Apo$L  xviii. 
12.)  Nero  aboKshed  the  province  of  Achna,  and 
gave  the  Greeks  their  Uhertj  ;  but  Vespasian  again 
cstabliahed  the  provincial  government  and  comfielled 
the  Greeks  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  (Paus.  vii.  17. 
§§  3,  4;  Suet.  Vtsp.  8.) 

The  boundaries  between  the  provinces  of  ^Tace- 
donia,  Kpcirus,  and  Achab,  are  dillicult  to  deter- 
mine. Staibo(p.840),in1iiaenimienitioQ«ftliepro« 
vinces  of  the  Boman  empire,  says:  'Ei35<i/ii7»'  'Axa<ai» 
/ACXfM  OflTToAtas  aal  AhmKmw  col  'Aacyvdirwy,  itoL 
Tirwr  *H«t^piM-wAr  ^«Sr,  lorn  rfl  MamSerff 
rpotTupiffrai.  "The  .■ieventh(pro^-incc)b  Aehaia,  up 
to  Thcssaly  and  the  Aetolians  and  Acamaoians  and 
flome  Epeirot  tribes,  which  border  upjn  Macedonia.* 
Most  mwlern  writers  understand  f»*'Xf"  inclusitCi 
and  oooae^nentlij  make  Achaia  indnde  Thesaalj, 
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Aetolia,  and  Acamanla.  Their  interpretation  it  tXM^ 
firmed  by  a  pos&age  in  Tacitus,  in  which  Nicopolis 
m  the  south  of  Kpeims  is  called  bj  Tat-itus  (^Arm. 
a  53)  a  city  of  Achaia;  bot  too  mnch  atms  must 
not  be  hiid  npcm  this  passage,  as  Taritns  may  only  ' 
hiivc  used  Achiiia  in  itii  widest  iiigutticulion  nn 
equivalent  to  Greece.  If  M^XP'  ^9  ^  inclnsire, 
Thessaly,  Aetolia,  and  Arimiania  must  be  assigned 
either  wholly  to  Macodouia,  or  partly  to  Macedonia 
and  partly  to  Epeima.  Ptohmy  (m.  S,  aeq.),  in 
his  division  (jf  Greere,  a«iigns  Thessaly  to  Mace- 
donia, Acamania  to  £peini8,  aud  AetoUa  to  Achaia ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  icpranota  the  political 
division  of  tho  country  at  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
(a.i».  150).  Arhaia  continued  to  be  a  Homan  pro- 
vince govemoil  by  proconsuls  down  to  the  time  of 
Ju>tinian.    (Knu>e,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  p.  573.) 

ACHA'KxVCA  CAxdpoKa),  a  vilhifre  of  Lrdia, 
on  tho  rood  irom  Tralles  to  Nysa,  with  a  I'lntouium 
or  A  tamplo  tt  Plato,  and  •  eare,  named  Cbanndwn, 
where  the  sick  wore  lu-alwl  under  the  dblCtion  of 
the  pricsta.   (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  C49,  650.) 

ACHABNAE  ('Ax«v>mJ:  Eth.  'Axop*^,  Achar- 
nanus,  Nep.  T/ieni.  1.;  Adj.  *Axaf»'»«c^O»  tho  prin> 
ciiul  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  OoQeis, 
was  situated  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  and  ocmse- 
quently  not  &r  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pames.  It  was 
from  the  wwxls  of  this  mountain  tli  it  the  Ai  hnr- 
nians  were  enabled  to  carry  on  that  tnilHc  lu  ( har- 
eoal  ftr  iriiicli  thfljivwB  noted  among  the  Athenians. 
(Aristoph.  Acham.  332.)  Their  land  was  fertile  ; 
their  populatioa  was  rough  and  warlike ;  and  they 
fiuniaiMd  althooonmenooneiit  of  tiioPdopooBaaMD 
mr  8000  hopHtcs,  or  a  tenth  of  the  whole  infimtry 
of  tbt  n^oblic.  Thej  possessed  sanctoaries  or 
altan  «f  ApoUo  An^doos,  of  Heivdnaf  of  Atlima 
Hygieia,  of  Athena  Hippia,  of  Dionysus  Melpomenus, 
and  of  Dionysus  Cissus,  so  called,  because  the 
Aclianiiaus  s:ud  tlmt  the  ivy  first  grew  in  this 
domva.  One  of  the  plays  of  Aristophwaa  bears  the 
name  of  the  ArhaniiaJis.  Le;ike  .'supposes  that 
branch  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  which  is  included 
betwoeo  the  Iboi  of  tbe  Ulla  of  JOkutid  and  « 

projfTtion  of  tlio  rancro  of  An;:aleo3,  stretching  cast- 
ward  from  the  northern  tennination  of  that  moun- 
tain, to  have  been  the  district  of  the  demoa  Aehamae. 
Tho  OXact  situntiiin  of  tho  to>vn  h.as  not  yet  Wn 
discovered,  tiome  Hellenic  remains,  situated  }  of  a 
mile  to  the  westward  of  MenUUii^  have  generally 
been  takf-n  for  thoso  of  Archamae;  but  Menidhi  is 
more  jirohaMy  a  eomiption  of  Tlaioviiai.  (Thuc.  ii. 
]3,  r.> — 21;  Lucian,  Jcaro-Mcnip.  lb;  I'ind. 
Nem.  ii.  25;  Pans.  i.  31.  §  6  ;  Athen.  p.  234  ; 
Steph.  B.     V.  ;  Leake,  i>c7/)i  of  Attica,  p.  35,  s<^.) 

ACUARRAE,  a  toMii  of  Thessaly  in  tho  district 
Theaealiotu,  on  the  river  I^musoa,  mentioned  onlj 
by  Livy  (xxxii.  13),  hut  apparently  the  samoplai  e 
as  the  Achame  of  Pliny  (iv.  9.  s.  16). 

ACHATES  ('AxdTi70,  a  small  river  hi  Sdfy, 
notioed  by  SiUus  It.ilicus  for  tlio  remarkable  clear- 
aasa  of  its  waters  (  pcrlucentein  fpkndenti  gurgite 
AchfUen,  xiv.  228),  and  by  variou?  other  writers  as 
the  place  where  a^^rtaa  irere  found,  and  from  wlicncc 
they  derived  the  name  of  '•  I.i]iis  Achates,"  which 
tiiey  have  retained  in  all  modem  languages.  It  has 
been  idantifiod  bj  Clnverins  (fenowod  £7  moat  mo- 
dem geographers)  with  the  river  DiriUo,  a  small 
stnam  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  7  miles  £.  of 
TWnMom,  wUdi  ia  mdeed  nmaricahle  fbr  ttw  deai^ 
ness  of  its  waters:  but  Pliny,  tho  mily  author  who 
afibrda  any  ohie  to  ita  poaitioo,  distinctly  pkioes  the 


Achates  between  Thermae  and  Selinus,  in  the  SW. 
quarter  of  the  island.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
DtrUlo,  bat  its  modem  name  b  nnknown.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14,  rsxriL  10.  s.  54  ;  Theophragt.  Lajwi, 
!^  31 ;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  3;  Solin.  &  §  25;  Clnvor.  Sidl. 
p.  201.)  [E. U.B.J 

ACHELOUS  ('AxcA^,  Epie  'Ax«A^). 
1.  (Afprnpntamo),  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
river  in  Greece,  rose  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  aiter 
fiowing  through  the  mewitainoBa  ooanfeijr  of  As 
Dolopians   aud  Agraeans,  entered    the  plain  of 
Acamania  and  Aetolia  near  Stratus,  and  dischaiged 
itself  mto  the  Ionian  aen,  near  tho  Acaraenian 
town  of  Oeniadae.    It  8ub6ec}uently  formed  the 
boundary  between  Acamania  and  Aetolia,  bat  in 
the  time  of  Thucydidcs  the  territory  of  Oeniadae 
extended  east  of  the  river.    It  is  usually  called  a 
river  of  Acamania,  but  it  is  sometimes  assignnd  to 
Aetol'%.    Its  general  direction  is  ficem  north  to 
south.  Its  waters  are  of  a  wfaitiah  jdow  or  crean 
colour,  whence  it  derives  its  nKMlcm  name  of  Jirpra- 
potamo  or  the  White  river,  aud  to  wiuch  Dionysioa 
(432)  probably  aBndsa  hi  Iba  epiHwt  ifryvfuMmnt. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  called  more  anciently  Thoas, 
Axcnus  and  Thestins  (Thuc.  ii.  102;  Strab.  pp. 
449,  450,  458;  Plut  de  Fluv.  22;  Steph.  11.  s.r.) 
We  Icam  from  Lealce  tiiat  the  reputed  sources  cS. 
the  Achclous  are  at  a  villnee  calh'd  KhnVtki,  vhich 
is  probably  a  conrupdon  of  Chalcis,  at  which  place 
Dionysius  Periegetee  (496)  places  the  aomeoa  of 
the  rivw.     Its  waters  are  swelled  by  nnmenras 
torrents,  which  it  receives  in  its  passage  through 
the  mewnteinB,  and  triMU  it  euMKgee  hito  the  ptain 
near  Stratus  its  bed  is  not  less  th:m  three-«|nartrM 
of  a  mile  in  width.    In  winter  tho  entire  bed 
ie  oAon  illled,  hot  hi  tho  nddifti  of  summer  tiie 
river  is  divided  into  five  or  six  rapid  streams,  of 
which  only  two  are  of  a  considerable  size.  After 
leaving  Stratus  the  river  becotries  narrower;  and, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  plain  through 
it  flows  was  callfNl  in  antii[nity  Paracheloitis 
after  the  river.    This  plain  was  celebrated  liur  its 
nniuvy,  (WMigii  ooverea  m  gieaa  pan  wiui  mannes, 
fcvcral  of  which  were  formed  by  the  overflowings  of 
the  Achelooa.   In  this  part  of  ili  course  the  river 
presenta  the  moot  eaEtnundimuy  aeriea  of  wander* 
ings;  and  these  deflexions,  observ-es  a  recent  tra- 
veller, are  not  only  so  sudden,  but  so  extensive, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  line  of  its 
bed, — and  sometimes,  for  several  miles,  having  its 
direct  conrse  towanb  tho  sea,  it  appears  to  flow 
Ixick  into  the  luouutaius  in  which  it  rides.  The 
Achdooe  hringa  down  fimm  the  moontuna  an 
immense  quantity  of  earthy  particles,  which  have 
foraied  a  number  of  small  itdauds  at  its  mouth, 
which  belong  to  the  group  anciently  called  Xchi- 
nades;  and  jwrt  of  the  mainland  nejir  its  nmnth  is 
oaily  alluvial  depoeitiaD.    [Eciiu<ai)es.]  (I^nkc, 
JVbrfieni  Creeoe,  vol.  i.  p.  136,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
513,  VoL  iv.  p.  21 1 ;  Mure,  Journal  of  a  Tomr  m 
(,'rfere,  vol.  i.  p.  102.)     The  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Achclous  were: — on  its  let't.  the  Campyu'S 
(Ko/uirvAos,  Diini.  xix.  67:  Ma/f/fiora),  a  river  of 
considerable  size,  flowing  from  Doluj.ia  tlirough  tho 
territory  of  the  Dryopes  and  Eurytanes,  and  the 
Otathot  (tUatfet,  PoL  ap.  Ath.  p.  4S4,  c.)  flow- 
ing out  of  tho  l.ake  Ilyrie  into  the  main  stream  just 
above  Conope;  — on  its  right  tho  Pbhtabub  (Liv. 
zfiii.  22)  in  Aperantia,  andtho  AiTAPiniCAiwrot)* 
which  f'  II  into  the  ni:un  stream  in  Acamania  80 
•tadia  &  U  btratus.  (Thno.  iL  88.) 
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Tk  Ai  b«^ioas  wu  regmrdol  w  the  ruler  and 
iMPMltativt  flf  ifl  ftwii  wsler  in  HcIIm»  Hcmo 
ktmtM  hf  Homer  (/A  u.  104)  Kf}€luv  'Ax<- 
jy&K,  tai  WW  iranhipped  m  a  michtj  god  throxigh- 
<■!  Giwm.   Ha  ii  wMwatad  n  mjthnloinr  on 
arepbT.!  r/l)U  conibat  with  Heracles  for  \\u-  ]  i-m\'<- 
•i»in       I>'Man«nra.    The  rivcr-rcxl  lin:t  attacked 
iienkcki  in  the  fomi  of  a  st'rpent,  and  on  being 
vaolri  wMimefi  that  of  a  tmll.  The  Iiero  WTCBdied 
od*  cne  of  hu  horns,  which  fiirthwith  Warae  a 
anacafOL,  ar  horn  of  pk&ty.  (Soph.  Track.  9 ;  Ov. 
JTafc  ii.8,  Mf.;  ApoDod.  fi.  7.  §  5.)   Tbii  hg&oA 
«Q-Kirs  a|i{an?ntlv  to  some  efforts  made  at  an  early 
priad  to  check  the  ravages,  which  the  inttndatiiMiii 
A?  ihtf  crated  IB  ^Ds  disfiidt  and  if  thfl  ilvci 
■SIS  foiifiDe»l  within  its  1»  1  by  rTiilKUikments,  the 
repeal  voold  be  conTorted  in  modem  times  into  a 
fand  of  plentj.   For  fartber  details  respecting  the 
BTtbDlopca]  cbMxwttnti^AdKimmftmDkLo/ 

Itioyr.  ami  ^/^rf  A,  f.  v. 

Ib  the  Iw>man  yiM^  we  find  Achdoules,  i.  e.  the 
Smmb,  the  daughters  of  Adidoaa  ((>v.  MiL  r. 
Sji):  Achtlota  CaUirhiy^,  because  C^lirhoe  was 
daoghter  of  AchekMU  (Or.  MtL  ix.  413): 
fmJk  Jelefoia,  t  e.  water  in  general  (Vii^. 
(r'->r7.  I.  9):  Achetopif  hcros,  that  i>.  Tydi-iis, 
sae  i4  Ueneas,  king  of  Caljrdoo,  Achdoiua  here 
hBBf:  eijolviim  t*  AftaSok  (Slat  TMb.  ii. 
W.) 

1  A  rrm-  of  The-5«!3ly,  in  the  di^triet  of  Maii8| 
flowing  ntar  LaniLi.    (Slrab.  pp.  434,  450.) 

3^  A  naoontaia  torrent  in  Arcadia,  flowing  into 
tbe  Alfiben*.  frnm  the  DOTtli  af  Moout  LyCMM. 
(PaoB.  TiiL  38.  §  9.) 

4.  Al9»eaBedPlBtt08,ftrivcrinAeiiak,flnring 
aeir  Fh         (Stnb.  pp.  3-12.  450.) 

ACH£KDU6  ('AxcpSoCt,  -oUrros  :  Eth.  'Ax*P' 
iwwt),  a  denma  of  Attien  of  UMrtaiB  site,  be- 
k-XTar  to  the  tribe  Hippodwontil.  Aristophanes 
{EcrL  363)  in  joke,  uses  the  form  *Axp«Sovo-<ot 
ia^tid  of  'AxcpBo^tof  •  (Steph.  B.  s.  av.  'Ax^P- 
Smi.  'AxpoSovr ;  Aeschin.  in  Tim.  §  110,  ad.Bek- 
br;  Leake,  Drmi  o/ Attica,  p.  IS.'i.) 

ACUERI'KI,  the  inhaUtaQts  of  a  small  town  in 
ScDjr,  nm^}tui0A  oolf  hf  Otm  aBMOir  the  victims 
•f  oppre3sii>-=;  cf  V<"rre^.  Its  ]>ii>ifi"n  is  <]nite 
■BStui;  whence  modem  scholars  jiTopoee  to  read 
itter  8rlieriDi,«r  A^^edai  from  AcRCTDir,  ft  town 
to  ba  nif  iiticiiif  l  br  Siliii.s  Italicus  (xiv. 
)Ci0):  bat  the  pobes  U^oeatis  Ached''  (or  Ackaeti, 
■  AFoaue  ataada In tke MUSS.) of tiiafe author 
""vM  teem  €o  i*^*^*  a  river  rather  tbun  a  tovrn. 
Tb»Tf  i<,  howrrcr,  no  authority  fi>r  either  enii-ndation. 
(Cic.  Tirr.  iii.  4-3;  Zunipt  ad  loc.]  Orell.  Ononuut. 
IL  6 ;  Clnver.  5f<n/.  p.  38 1 .)  [B.  H.  B.] 

A'CHEKON  ('Ax«'p<»»'),  the  name  of  several 
n*cn,  all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  be- 
aned  to  be  oomieetod  with  tiie  lower  world.  The 
Acheron  as  a  rivrr  of  the  lower  world,  is  daacribad 
a  the  DicL  qfhio^.  amd  ifjr^A. 

1.  Aiimof  Epefarna  in  Tbesprotia,  which  passed 
timjo^h  the  lake  Acheni>ia  (^Ax*povTla  Xlfxini'),  and 
•ftw  receivin;:  the  river  Cocytus  (KMirvros),  flowed 
■to  the  lunioji  sea,  S.  of  the  promontory  Cheime- 
nam.  Pliny  (iv.  1)  erroneously  states  that  the 
ntsr  fr.wi^i  into  the  Anibraeiut  golf.  The  Kiy  of  '. 
tk  sea  imo  which  it  flowed  was  tLsiuiUy  colied 
<%e7a  linm  (I^a«^  Avt^v)  «r  Swcet-Harbonr, 
Waaie  the  water  wap  frp?*h  fii  nceount  uf  the  <]ain- 
t<j  poarod  into  ii  from  the  lake  and  river.  Scylax 
ai  hilMij  calltha  hHbdwBlMa  C£^<<)i  >">«1 


the  surrotmding  district  bore  according  to  Thucy- 
didea  the  name  of  Ebeatia  i*Ekamrut).  Tbo 

Acbernn  is  the  modern  Ctirhi  or  river  of  Suli,  the 
Cocytus  is  the  V^uodf  and  the  great  marsh  or  laka 
below  JToaiff  tin  Adwnula.  Tha  water  of  the 
Vuv6  is  reported  to  be  bad,  which  agrees  a'ith  the 
account  of  Pausanias  (i,  17.  §  5)  in  relation  to  the 
water  of  the  Cocytus  iertpfiriaraToy).  The 

Glycys  Limen  is  called  Port  Ftmdri,  and  its  water  is 
still  fipcsh ;  and  in  the  lower  p.irt  of  the  })lain  the 
river  is  commonly  called  the  river  of  Fandri.  The 
upper  part  af  the  plain  ia  caDad  CHgifff  and  thoa 
thr  an(  ient  name  of  the  harl)onr  has  been  transferred 
from  the  coast  into  the  interior.  On  the  Achena 
AMoDena,  tho  Idnf^  of  the  lower  worid,  is  aaid  to  haM 

n-i^c^l,  and  to  have  detained  here  Theseus  as  ft 
prisoner;  and  on  its  banks  was  an  oracle  called 
ptKvotiOPTtiov  (Ilerod.  v.  92.  §  7),  which  was  coo- 
suited  by  evoking  the  spirits  of  the  deail^( Thoc^vyi/Y*.C. 
L  46  ;  Liv.  viii.  24  ;  Strah.  p.  .324  ;  SteplTli.  •»•»•;      ^  >  J 
Pans.  L  17.  §  5  ;  Djou  Cass.  1.  12  ;  Scylax,  p.  U  ;  \*  f  * 
Ptolem.  iiL  14.  §  5 ;  Leake,  Korthem  Oreeee,  vol.  L  ^Xtu 
p.  232,  seq.  iv.  p.  53.) 

2.  A  river  of  Elis,  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheina. 
(Strab.  p.  344 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

A'CllEROX  ('AxtptDy),  a  small  river  in  Rnit- 
tium,  near  Pandosia.  Its  name  ia  mentiooed  in  ' 
conjonellon  with  that  dty  hoCh  hgr  Stmbo  and 
Justin,  from  whom  we  leam  that  it  wa-s  nii  it.s 
bonks  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epini.s,  fell  in  hatllo 
against  the  Lutanians  and  Bruttians,  u.  c.  32G. 
(Strah.  p.  256 ;  Jnstni.  zii.  2.)  Pliny  also  men- 
tions it  a.s  a  river  of  Brattium  (iii.  .'i.  s.  10.),  but 
appears  erroueously  to  connect  it  with  the  town  of 
Acheratia  in  Lneaida.  It  haa  hooi  anppoaod  to 
be  a  small  stn  ;un,  .still  culhil  the  Arcouti,  which 
falls  into  the  river  Crathis  just  below  Consentia; 
but  ito  identification  most  dejicnd  upon  that  of 
Pund.>i:i.  [P.vNnosiA.]  [i:.  II.  B.] 

ACIIERO'NTIA  CAxtpoyris  or  •Ax«p«»'Tia), 
a  small  town  of  Apulia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Lncania, 
situated  about  14  milea  S.  of  Venu.Ma,  an.i  ti  .'-<IC.  of 
Ferpntuni.  Its  position  on  a  lofty  liill  i.s  ;illu<if  <l  to 
by  Hurace  in  a  well-kuowu  pai^gc  {cdsae.  nidum 
Achfrontiae,  Carm.  iii.  4.  14;  and  Aeron  CM^iiEio.), 
and  the  mrKjem  town  of  Acen  nza  retains  the  .site  0.1 
well  as  name  of  tlie  ancient  one.  It  is  built  on  a 
Un  of  oonrftoaMo  «3enidoa,  prccipitona  on  three 
sides,  and  affonling  only  a  very  stet  ).  .ijipncieh  on 
the  fourth.  (Romanelli,  vol  ii.  p.  2li6.)  It  seems 
to  have  been  ahraya  hot  a  snndl  tmm,  and  ia  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  e*  i  L  rapher;  hat  the  strength 
of  its  position  gave  it  inipcirtancc  in  a  inilit.iry  point 
of  view:  and  during  tlie  wars  of  tho  Goth.^  against 
the  generals  of  Ju-stinian,  it  was  occupieil  by  Totilft 
with  a  garrison,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  strong- 
holds of  the  Gothic  leaders  throughout  tho  contest. 
(Prooop.  de  B.  O.  iii.  S8,  W,  ir.  26, 93.)  The  read- 
ing Achf-runto  in  Li\'y  (ix.  20),  which  h.as  be<>n 
ad^ted  by  Komanelli  aiid  Cnuner,  and  considered  to 
refer  to  wt  mm  piaoa,  ia  whoDj  vnaapported  by 
authority.  (AhAafski,  ad  loc.)  The  coins  assigned 
to  this  city  belong  to  Aquiix)Nia.      [E.  U.  B.] 

ACHERirSLA  PALL'S  CAx«pou<r(a  Alfuni),  the 
name  of  sevami  lakes,  wbidi,  fika  tha  variooa 
rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time 
believed  to  bo  connected  with  the  lower  world,  mitil 
at  hist  the  Acherusia  camo  to  be  oonridered  m  tha 
lower  world  itself.  The  nu»st  im[>ort.nnt  r,f  the*^  was 
the  hike  in  Thesprotia,  through  which  the  Acheron 
flowad.  [AcHsiMnr.]  Than  mm  »  anall  hdn  of 
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tlus  name  near  Hera^one  in  Argolis.  (Psu.  B.  85. 

§  10.) 

ACUERU'SIA  PALUS  ('Ax«|KW<rIa  aIm^u),  the 
uune  given  toasmall  lake  oritltifiiter  pool  in  Cam- 
pania separated  from  tlie  sea  only  bj  a  bar  of  t>aiul, 
bt'twreuCtiiiiai-  ;uiilC;ijjt'  Mi^onun1,nowcalltHl/,a/70  di 
J'  usaro.  1  lit'  imiuo  appears  to  liavt'  been  bestowed  on 
it  (probably  by  the  Gredca  of  Canuie)  in  coh^hjucucc 
of  its  pniximity  to  Avemus,  when  the  Ic^^ciuis  con- 
necting that  loko  with  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
ni^ansliadbeooineeatablidied.  [Aymnm.]  On 
this  account  the  name  was  by  mine  .ijijilicd  to  the 
Lucrine  lake,  while  Artemidorua  maintainud  that  the 
Adheraaiaa  lake  and  ATernasmretlMaaaw.  (Stnb. 
T.|ipiiS4S,245;  Plin.iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The  Logo  diFtuaro 
could  never  have  liad  any  direct  connection  with  the 
Volcanic  phenomena  of  the  r^on,  nor  could  it  liavo 
partaken  of  the  gkomy  and  n^atarious  character  of 
Liike  Avemus,  The  cxpresMnns  nf>]>li.nl  to  it  by 
Lycopliron  (^Alex.  695)  are  mere  poetical  hyperbole: 
and  Vifi^,  where  bo  speaka  ef  leneftrDMS  palm 
Acherntitr  r»'/uso  (Aeri.  vi.  107),  would  H-om  to  re- 
fer to  AveniuB  iteelf  rather  than  to  tlio  kkc  in  qucs-  1 
tioo.  In  later  times,  ito  banks  wen  adoniedf  in  coRi- 
mon  with  the  neighbouring;  .shores  of  Baiae,  with  the 
Tillas  of  wealthy  Koinans;  one  of  theae,  which  be* 
longeil  to  SenriUos  Vatia,  ia  partioilHlT  doaeribed 
by  S-iu>ca  (Ep.  55).  [[E.H.B.3 

ACIIE'TUM.  [AcnEmxi.] 

ACUILLA,  ACUOLLA,  or  AC  HULL  A  ('Ax<5X- 
A«:  £il*.'AxoAX«Mf,AdlitUtXnas:  ElAliah,  large 
Kti.),  a  towni  on  tho  soa-coa.st  of  Africa  Propria 
(liyzaccna),  a  little  above  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Lesser  SfitiB,  and  about  SO  G.  ndka  &  of  Thapstu. 
It  was  a  colony  from  tho  islam!  nf  M.  lita  (Mnllrt), 
the  people  of  which  were  colonists  from  Carthage. 
Under  tbe  Bomana,  it  was  a  free  city.  In  nie 
African  war,  b.  c.  46,  it  submitted  to  Caesar,  for 
whom  it  was  held  by  &Iessius ;  and  it  was  in  vain 
besieged  by  the  Pompcian  commander  Considius. 
Auunig  its  ruiua,  of  a  late  style,  but  very  extensive, 
there  has  Ixn-n  found  an  int»rc-fing  bilingual  iii- 
acription,  in  Phoenician  and  Latin,  in  which  the 
name  b  spelt  Acholk  (Stepli.  B.  «.  «. ;  Strnb.  p. 
831;  Liv.  xxxiiL  48;  Appian.  Pun.  94;  Hirtius, 
BeiL  A/ric.Si—43i  Plin.  v.  4;  Ptol.;  Tab.  Pent., 
name  oormpted  into  AnoUa;  Shaw's  TVovelSi,  p.  193; 
Uarth,  Wniuhrnnijtn,  ifc.  vcd.Lp.176;  Geseniius, 
Mofutm.  Phoenic.  p.  139.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLE'OS  DROMOS  CAp6ftos  'Ax<AA.^os.  or 
*Ax<AAlc»s,  or  'AxiAAtior,  or  'Ax<AA^u»$),  a  long 
narmr  atrip  of  land  in  the  Euxinc,  X\V,  of  the 
Cbenanesus  Taurica  {Crimen)  and  S.  of  the  mouth  i 
of  the  Borj-sthenes  {Dnieiter),  running  W.  and  E., 
with  a  uliirht  indinalion  N.  and  S..  fur  abimf  80 
nules,  ijK'luding  that  portion  of  the  coast  from  which 
it  fa  a  prolongation  both  waya.  It  fa  now  diridod 
bv  a  narrow  gap,  v.hich  iusnlati  s  it>  W.  j«  rtifin, 
into  two  porta,  called  Koaa  (i.  c.  tongue)  Ttiuira  on 
the  and  Kom  L^ariUjatdk  on  the  E.  In  the 
ancient  le^tnuls,  which  connected  Achilles  with  the 
KW.  shores  of  the  Euxine,  this  strip  of  knd  was 
pitched  upon  as  a  sort  of  natural  stadium  on  which 
If  might  han»  exercised  that  swiftness  of  foot  which 
Homer  sings;  and  he  was  supposed  to  Imve  instituted 
games  there.  Further  to  the  W.,  oti"  the  mouth  of  the 
Ister,  lay  a  Bmall  island,  also  sacred  to  the  hero,  who 
had  a  tomplo  there.  This  island,  called  Achillis  In- 
aida,  or  Leuce  (Ax<AA(ws  ^  Acvki)  jojcros),  was  said 
to  be  the  plaoe  to  which  Tlietia  transported  tbe  body 
efAchiltei.  By  some  it  was  made  Uie  abode  of  the 
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dndes  of  the  blest,  where  Achilles  and  odxr  benxs 

wen  the  judges  of  the  dead.  Ge<^rai)hcri  identify 
it  with  the  httle  island  of  Zmteeot,  or  OuUm  Adam 
(i.  e.  Serpmti  liUmd)  in  30**  10*  E  long.,  45^  15' 
N.  lat.  (Herod,  iv.  55,  76;  Eurip.  JjpiA^.  in  Taur. 
438;  Pind.  Olymp.  ii.  85;  Pau.<«.  iii.  19.  §  11; 
Strab.  pp.  306 — 308,  foil. ;  and  other  jiassages  oul- 
lected  by  Ukert,  toL  iiL  p.  2,  pp.  442,  folk,  and  For- 
biger,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1121—1122.)  [P.  S.] 

ACUILLE'UM  ('AxUAcioy),  a  small  town  near 
the  promontory  Sigram  in  the  Troad  (Hsrad.  t.  94), 
u  lit  re,  .nrcording  to  tradition,  the  tninh  i.f  Adiilles 
was.  (btrab.  |>.  594.)  \\.hcn  Alejumder  visited 
the  pfaoe  CO  his  Aaatio  eapedition,  B.  o.  8S4,  ho 
pUiced  diapleta  on  the  tonib  ef  Aririlkis.  (Arrian, 
i.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

ACHILLIS  INSULA.  [Achuxmm  Dmmcos.} 

ACHOLLA.  [Acioujl] 

ACHHADl'S.  [AcHKRDUS.] 

ACHUIS,  or  A'CHUn  A.  [LvtiiMi>ua.] 

A'CILA  ('AirfAa),  which  seems  to  be  identieal 
with  Orr/I.IS  COtaiKts),  now  Zte  Hill  or  Gkla, 
a  seaport  of  the  isabiiei  Nomades,  in  Arabia  Felix,  a 
short  distance  to  the  8.  ttMitdia,  and  to  the  N.  of 
the  ojHMiing  of  the  strait  of  Ihihel  Mandtb.  (Stnib. 
p.  769;  Plin.  v-i.  23.  s.  26,  38.  s.  32;  PiuL  vL  7. 
§  7.)  By  some  geographers  it  fa  identified  with  the 
Bo(/\tKar  of  the  Homeiitee  maitioMd  bv  Proconius 
(i?./'.  i.  19).  [W.B,] 

ACIMINCLM,  ACUMINCUM  ('Aifo*M*7>fo»', 
IHoi.ii.  16.  §  5  :  Alt-Salankrmen),  a  station  or  per- 
manent cavalry  liamu'k  in  Pannonia.  (.iViinn.  .Marc, 
xix.  11.  §7;  ^iotit.  Imp.)  By  George  of  I{aveuua 
(iv.  19),  and  on  the  PentingaiBn  Table,  tbe  nans 
is  written  Acuxi'M.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ACINCUM,  AQUliiCUM  ^'AKoviyKor,  PtoL  iL 
16.  §  4;  Tab.  Pent;  Orelli,  /nssr^  506,  959, 
963,  3924;  Amm.  Ibrc  xxx.  5;  Itin.  Anton.),  a 
Roman  colcmy  and  a  strong  fortress  in  Pannonia, 
where  the  l^ion  Adjutrix  Sccuuda  was  m  garrison 
(Dion.  Cass.  24),  and  where  also  tliere  was  a 
large  manufactory  of  bucklers.  Acinciun,  bciii;^ 
the  centre  of  the  operations  on  the  Itomau  trout  ier 
against  the  neighbouring  laxyges  (SIsMfcs),  was 
o<.-c.tMon:iIly  the  hcad-(]uarters  of  the  cnijx^or^.  It 
answers  to  the  present  AU-JJuda,  where  iioman  bu.'><!- 
roenta  and  broinn  pilfan  of  aqnedneta  are  still  visible. 
On  the  oj.jKisite  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  within 
the  territorv  of  the  iazyges,  stood  a  Koman  fort  or 
outpost  calkd,  firom  its  rdatiTO  positaon,  Contra- 
Adncom  (Not.  Imp.),  which  was  connected  with 
Acincom  by  a  briilgc.  Contra-Acincum  is  named 
niaaioy  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  7.  §  2).       [W.  B.  D.] 

ACrHIPO  (  A'ciJ'iTTrw:  JRonda  la  Vteja,  Uxk, 
2  leagues  N.  of  liomlti),  a  town  of  Hi.^i>anui  liaetie.i, 
on  u  lot^y  mountain.  Ptolemy  calb  it  a  city  of  the 
Cdtki(iL4.§  15.)  It«  site  fa  marked  by  the  raina 
of  an  .nqneiliiet  and  a  theatre,  aniid-st  which  many 
coins  arc  found  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
pbca.  (Fiona,  E$p.  Sagr,  voL  iic  -pp.  16—60; 
F:ckhel,voLi.p.I4.)  [?.&] 
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ACQUS  ('Aki^>),  a  river  of  Locania,  mentioned 
latt  If  nm  and  Strabo^  m  flowing  near  to  He- 

ri-t-t  on  tbr  N.  ^i  io,  the  Siris  did  m  the  S. 
b  m  ftih  calkd  the  Acri  or  ^yr«,  and  has  a  cootm 
«f  Am*  flO  afta,  risinf;  in  the  ApomiM  near 
Jf  ir$ict>  NimOi,  and  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Ta- 
jratom,  a  little  to  tlie  N.  of  PoUooro^  the  site  of 
the  nriEBt  Heracka.  (PUn.  iu.  11.  a.  15 ;  Stnb. 
p.  264.)  The  AcniMaftlw  Itinerarjk  anppoaed 
b}  ri  irt'ria*  to  li?  .1  comiption  of  this  namo,  hnt  it 
»-<iiii  ]^|.*>ar  to  be  tliat  ot  a  town,  rather  tlkan  a 
nwr.  (Itin.  Ant,  p.  104.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

.\<  l*^  ('Aril),  a  river  of  Sirily.  on  the  eastern 
csa«<  of  the  itilondf  and  immediatdj  at  the  foot  of 
Mm.  It  b  wiehwted  m  meeamt  of  the  iiiytho^ 
V^irad  dbk'  connwtwl  with  its  origin,  whidl  was 
atcribed  to  the  blood  of  the  jouthful  Acis,  croabed 
ibIv  hi  cBoraoua  ivdt  lijr      rival  Polj^lisiiiiia 
(Ovid.  Uit,  xiiL  750,  &c.;  SiL  ItaL  ziv.  221—886; 
Anth.  Lat.  L  148  :  Serv.  ad  Vtrg.  Eel.  ix.  .39,  who 
mmaotij  writes  the  name  Acinins.)    It  is  cvi- 
^■tlT  in  alhuooD  to  the  me  Itary  that  Tbeocrittu 
Ifeaks  of  the  '*  facred  waters  of  Acis,"  ("AKiios 
iSmf^  JffyiL  I  69.)    Froui  this  fable  itaelf  we 
iBf  MrtbatitwaaaaMill  etromi  gwhinf  Ibilh 
Imi  Wtdtr  a  nxk  :  the  cxtretne  coldness  of  its 
wiM  Mdeed  bjr  Solinoa  (Solin.  5.  §  17)  also 
fOHti  t»  Ae  «HM»  endwioB.  The  hiil  arenm- 
ilaetai^ht  Wd  us  to  identify  it  with  the  stmtm 
Mw  e^Ded  Fmmt  Freddo,  hat  there  is  everj  ap- 
parancc  that  the  town  of  Acioni  derired  ita  name 
from  the  river,  and  this  wa.'^  (crtainly  farther  south. 
lixTT  <^  I*?  iK>  doulit  that  Cluverins  is  ri^lit  in 
iiirntiJ}T«i:  it  with  the  little  river  blill  called  J-  iunie 
4i  Joei,  known  abo  hj  the  name  of  the  ylc^ue 
Gromiii,  which  rises  tin<ler  a  n>ck  of  lava,  and  h^s 
a  rttj  khcrt  cottrae  to  the  bca,  jiaaung  by  the 
MteB  tm  of  Aei  Reak  (Achim).    The  Ada- 

ina  crrtair.ly  quite  di-tinck  ftwn  the  Aro^inos  or 
iMBS,  with  which  it  hM  been  ccnfoundtHl  bv 
■mal  writcn.  (Chrrer.  SieiL  pi  115;  Smvth's 
&s^|k  132  :  Ortolani.  Thz.  Gwgr,f,9  ;  Ferrara, 
Dmmk,  dell  Etna,  p.  32.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

kVtCM,  a  small  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Saly, 
B>nt*«ied  only  in  the  Itinerary  (Itin.  Ant  p  87), 
•liifh  j<l3u^  it  on  the  high  nod  from  Catana  to 
TauuMfuom,  at  the  distxmce  of  9  M.  P.  from  the 
hmm  iStf»  ft  eridently  derived  its  name  from 
tte  Ettle  rtrer  Aria,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
the  ndem  Ad  iUak^  a  consideiable  town,  aboat  a 
■Bt  ham  the  wm^  la  the  a^^boiiiliead  «f  wUeh, 
«.  tb"  njod  to  Catania,  are  (  xtrnsivc  n'liiains  of 
Stfoan  Thermae.  (Biscari,  Viagtjio  in  Sicilian 
f  22 ;  Ortolani,  jDk.  Gtoffr.  p.  9.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

ACllOriaA  CAa/wwfa:  Elk.  'AMfiorttvt,  'Ait/io- 
9tet,  Armooen>ia),  a  dty  of  Phrygia,  mentioned  by 
Ckoo  (iVo  Flace.  1 5.)  It  was  on  the  rood  from 
Baykaai  te  Philadelphia,  36  Itutnan  miles  SW.  of 
Cityarnm;  aikd  tmder  the  Koniaiis  U«l<iiiped  to  the 
C«areata»  Joridicoa  of  Apamea.  The  Mte  has  been 
iari  at  jAfliM;  bat  it  nm  eecBM  donbtful.  (H  i 
W8m,  R'ttarfkes,  ^  ToL  L  p.  1 15.)     [0.  L.^ 


ACO'XTIA  or  ACUTIA  ( AwojTi'o,  Strab.  p. 
1 52 ;  'AxetfrtM,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of  the  YietmH,  fai 

Ilispnnia  Tarraconen-sis,  on  tlif  ri\  cr  r)nrius  (  f)nun>), 
which  had  a  ford  here.  Its  site  is  mduiown.  [P.  b.l 
A00MTI8HA,  ft  atalko  In  Haeedodft  on  the 

coast  and  on  the  \laEfni-'itia,  8  or  9  miles  eastward 
of  Neapolis,  is  placed  by  Leake  near  the  end  of  tho 
passes  of  the  Sapaei,  which  were  formed  by  the 
monntainoos  coast  stretchin;;  eastward  from  Kavdla, 
Tafi'l  ronsiders  it  to  l)e  identical  >vith  Chrij>tojjoli8 
and  the  modem  Kavdla.  (Aniin.  >Iarr.  xAvii.  4;  It. 
Ant.  and  Hierocl, ;  Leake,  Nortiiem  Grttcf,  vol.  fii. 
p.  180;  Tafid,  J)t  Fioe  A^Mlioe  PurU  OriaU, 
p.  13,  seq.) 

A'COIUS  ('AiMptt),  ft  town  of  Egy]it,  en  the  eaat 

bank  of  the  Nile  in  the  C^TiniKilite  Nome.  17  ipilf* 
N.  of  Antinoopolis.    (PtoL*  iv.  5.  §  59 ;  Tab.  Pent.) 

ACRA  LEUCE  ('Aapa  Acvir^),  a  great  city  of 
Hi^pania  Tarraconea«iis,  finmded  by  Hannlcar  Bun  aa 
(Diod.  Sic  XXV.  2),  and  proliably  identical  with  tho 
Castrum  Album  of  Livy  (xxiv.  41).  Its  pohitioii 
seems  to  have  been  en  the  ooMt  of  the  Sinus  lli(  i- 
tatms,  N.  of  Ili(  i,  near  thi  modem  .^liconfe  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  ptl,p.403).  [P.Sw] 

ACRAE  dhtcpai,  Time,  et  ftlU;  "Airpa,  Stepb. 
B.;  "hKpaiai,  I'to].;  'Aff^iol,  Steph.  B. ;  A'n  ti- 
ses,  Plin.;  J'alcusoto),  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  in 
the  wwitfiere  portion  ef  tiie  island,  on  a  lofty  hill, 
Ticar'v  (In.  W.  of  Symcusc.  from  ^vliii  h  it  was  distant, 
according  to  the  Itineranes,  24  Itouian  miles  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  87 ;  Tab.  Pent).   It  waa  a  cohny  of  Synt. 
cnsc,  founded,  as  we  learn  from  Tbucydides,  70  years 
after  its  parent  city,  t.  e.  663  n.  c.  (Thur.  vi.  .'>), 
but  it  did  not  ri^e  to  any  prcat  importance,  and  con- 
tinned  afanoet  always  in  a  state  of  dependence  on 
Syracnse.    Its  position  must,  however,  have  always 
given  it  some  consequence  in  a  militaiy  point  of 
tiew;  and  we  find  Dion,  when  raavddn^  npon  Sym- 
ruse,  haltiiip  at  Armo  to  watch  tlic  <  fTccf  <>{  liis  jirrw 
ceedings.  (PluU  JJion,  27,  where  we  should  certainly 
read  'Axpat  fr  Wuipdt.)    By  the  treaty  oonrlnded 
by  tlie  IJninans  with  Hioron,  kin ^' of  Syracuse,  Acme 
was  included  in  the  dominions  of  that  monarch  (Diod. 
,  xxiii.  Exc  p.  502),  and  this  was  probably  the  priod 
of  its  greatest  prosperity.    During  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  followed  the  fortunes  of  Syracnse,  and  afforded 
a  place  of  refuge  to  Hippocrates,  at\cr  his  defeat  by 
Alarccllns  at  AcriUae,  it.  c.  214.    (Liv.  xxiv.  86.) 
This  is  the  la.st  mention  of  it  in  lustor}-,  and  its  namo 
is  not  once  noticed  by  Cicero.    It  was  probably  iu 
Ui  time  ft  mere  dependency  of  (Syraeiiee,  thoDgh  it  is 
found  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  "  stipendiariae  civitates,'' 
so  that  it  must  then  have  noeseaeed  a  separate  muni- 
cipal esistenoe.    (Ffin.  m,  8 ;  Ptal.  iiL  4.  $  14.) 
Tlie  site  of  Acrac  was  Cfirrectly  fixed  by  Fazello  at 
tlie  modem  Palazzolo,  the  lufty  and  bloik  situation 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  descriptian  of  Siliu^ 
Italicus  ("tumulis  f^acklibiis  Acrac,"  xIt.  206),  and 
its  distano'  fmni  Syraeti.«ic  with  that  aysiiriicd  liy  the 
Itineraries.    The  summit  of  the  hill  occupied  by  tho 
modem  town  is  said  to  be  still  calkd  AermotUe, 
Fazello  speaks  of  tlic  niins  visible  there  as  "cfrrrpum 
nrfais  cadaver,"  and  the  recent  researches  and  cxcava- 
tiona  eanled  on  by  the  Baton  Jndiea  hftre  brtrnght 
to  light  niK  i,  nt  n  in-iins  of  much  interest.    The  nK.st 
considerable  of  these  are  two  theatres,  both  in  very 
fiiir  preservation,  of  which  the  laxfi^  is  turned  to* 
wards  the  N.,  while  imme»llately  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  W.  is  a  much  smaller  one.  hollowe<l  out  in  jrn^at 
tjart  from  the  rock,  and  sup[io6ed  from  some  pecu> 

Uarflka  in  in  oomtnietion  to  hftTO  ben  intmded  to 
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tern  m  an  Odeoin,  or  tiMtre  for 

other  aa-liitcctiiral  frnLrinciit-s,  attfstin<;  the  existenco 
of  tcttiiplea  and  other  buildings,  liave  alw  been  brought 
to  light,  as  well  as  statOM,  pedestab,  iiiscriptiuns, 
and  othar  minor  reUcs.  On  an  adjoininj;;  hill  are 
pn-at  nutiibt-n^  of  t^imbs  excavated  iu  tlie  rock,  while 
on  iht!  hill  Hi  AcrtmorUe  it^lf  are  some  monuments 
of  a  hiiigiUar  diaractor;  figures  as  large  as  life,  bewn 
lu  relief  in  shallow  nichi^  on  the  surface  of  the  native 
rock.  As  the  priucipal  tigure  iu  all  these  sculj^ures 
a]>pMn  to  1w  that  of  tlift  goddcM  Isis,  tbey  most  be- 
long to  a  late  period.  (Fa7.cll.  de  Jteb.  Sic.  vol.  i.  p. 
452 ;  Serra  di  Faloo,  AfUichiid  di  mdiiOf  tqL  It.  ^ 
158,  seq. ;  Jndica,  AntiekitAdiAen.)  [E.H.Br) 

ACKAE  ("Aifpeu),  a  town  in  Aetolia  of  uncer- 
tain site,  on  the  road  from  Metapa  to  Conope. 
Stephanas  erroneouslj  calls  it  an  Acamanian  town. 
(Pol.  T.  13;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  'AKpa.) 

ACI* AKA  (^Apfch'ta),  a  mniintain  in  Argolis,  ojk 
posite  the  iierucuiu,  or  great  temple  of  Uera.  (I'au^. 
u.  17.  §  2;  Leaka,  JTaraa,  toL  iL  p.  898,  Alapon- 
Wtsiacn,  p.  363.) 

ACKAtTUiA,  ACRAEPUIAE,  ACIUE- 
PHIUM,  ACRAEPHNIUH  ('Aicpai^  Steph.  B. 
jr.  r. ;  Herod,  viii.  135,  Aeraej.hia,  Liv.  xxxiii.  2'J; 
fliu.  iv.  7.  8.  12; ' fiK^ounplai,  Strab.  p. 410;  Aicpai- 
Strab.  p.  413.;  'Airpai>rior,  Pans.  is.  83.  §  5 : 
nl  VkNyNUfMa,  Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Eth. 
*At(pcu4>uuot,  'AKpcdftos,  'Anpcupptos,  *AKp(u^itw- 
TTis,  'Axpaipifitvs,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  'AKpai^ttvs, 
Buckh,  Inter.  1587:  nr.  KmriUlaa),  a  town  of 
Bucotu  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Ptoimi  (nroSoc)  imd  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  Copois,  which  was  here 
caDed  'Aayauflr  AWv  ^rvn  tM  town.  Aoraephia 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  In*  Ath.im.is  or  Acriic- 
pheas,  son  gf  ApoUo;  and  acoonliog  to  8<Kue  writers 
s  naa  tin  aans  aa  the  HoDMrio  Amei  Hera  the 
Thebans  took  refuge,  when  tbdr  flily  was  de»trujcd 
by  ^Vlexindcr.  It  cvintnineil  a  temple  of  Diunysus. 
(Stoplu  li.  #.  r.;  Strab.  p.  413;  Paus.  /.  c.)  At  the 
distance  of  15  stadia  from  the  town,  oa  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  upon  Mt.  Ptonm,  was  a  c«>lehrated 
sanctuary  and  oracle  of  Apollo  I'tuus.  This  oracle 
ma  eonniked  bj  Ifardoaiaa  befbra  the  battle  of 
Platae.i,  and  is  said  to  have  answered  his  eniissarj', 
who  was  aCahan,  in  the  language  of  the  latter. 
The  nane  of  the  moontafa  was  darned  by  aome 
from  Pious,  a  son  of  A}k)11o  and  Kuxipjio,  and  by 
others  from  Leto  having  been  frightened  (rretc*)  bjr 
a  boar,  when  she  waa  about  to  hAai^  ftrth  in  Ht&M 
place.  Both  Acnqihia  and  the  oracle  Ulon^ed  to 
TIu-Ims.  'I'liere  was  no  temple  of  the  Ptuan  Apollo, 
properly  so  coiled;  Plutarch  (^Gryliue,  7)  mentions  a 
h6Koft  but  other  writan  apeak  only  of  a  Ttfuinn, 
itp^y,  xPV<'^P">y  or  fuunttov.  (Steph.  B.  $.  v.; 
Strab.  /.  c  ,*  Pans.  I  c,  iv.  32.  §  5 ;  ilerod.  viii.  135 ; 
Hut.  PUop.  16.)  Aeendiag  to  Pausanias  the  oracle 
cciuMxl  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  Alexjmder; 
but  the  sanctuary  still  continued  to  retain  its  Cele- 
bris, aa  ire  aee  fiem  the  great  AenepUan  iaaoription, 
which  Bockh  places  in  the  time  of  M.  Anrelius  and 
hi<!  son  Commodus  after  A.0. 177.  it  appears  from 
this  iuBcriptiou  that  a  ftatiral  waa  celebrated  inboooor 
of  the  Ptoan  Apollo  every  four  years.  (BSdth,  Inter. 
No.  1625.)  The  niins  of  Arnofhia  are  situated  at 
a  ahort  distance  to  the  S.  of  Kardhitza.  The  re- 
aiailia  of  the  acropolis  are  visible  <m  an  isolated  hill, 
a  spur  of  Mt.  Ptoum,  above  the  Copuiic  sea,  jmd  at 
ita  foot  on  the  and  W.  are  traces  of  the  ancii^t 
tana.  Han  Auidi  the  dmreh  of  St.  Qacage  built 
oat  «f  the  ^um  of  the  oU  tomi,  aid  wwtaining 
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tnaaylbKnwatoef  aiid<(ui^.  la  tiua  drardi  Leake 

discovered  the  groat  inscription  alluded  to  above, 
which  ia  in  houour  of  one  of  the  citiaena  of  the  place  i 
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called  Epamioflodaa.   The  nana  near  tibe  Ibontain, 

which  is  now  adled  Perdikobrysit,  probably  belong 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Pto.in  Apollo.    The  ptiet 
Alcaeu5  (ap.  Strab.  p.  413)  gave  the  epithet  rpuci- 
pavo¥  to  Jit.  Pttiuni,  aitd  the  three  siunmits  now 
bear  the  names  of  Paled,  Strutzina,  and  Shroponrri 
reispectively.    These  form  the  central  port  of  Mt. 
Ptoom,  wUch  hi  a  wider  a^poMeatien  eaUaded  fimn 
the  Teneriaii  j  laiii  il-^  fir  is  L.-iryrnna  and  the  Eu- 
boean  aea,  sci^rating  the  Copaic  lake  on  the  £.  from 
the  lakea  of  iljlae  and  Hanna.  (Leeke,  NbrAam 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  295,  so»j.;  Ulrichs,  lieuen  m 
Griecheniand,  vol.  i.  p.  239,  seq.;  forcbhaannfr, 
llellenika,  p.  \%2.)^xi,  Jni^  ^^nfhdtftC>^ 
ACHA(iAS.    [AoRidtNTi  M.^  9, 
A'CKIAE  or  AfKAKAK  {'AKptai,  Pau.^.  iii.  21, 
§  7,  22.      4,  5;  Pol.  5.  19.  §  8;  'Axpoiai,  Strab. 
pp.  343, 868;'AN^Ma,  FtaL  liL  1ft.  $ 9:  m'Aaps- 
oTTjj),  a  town  of  I.nconia,  on  the  eastern  side  «jf  the 
Laoooian  bay,  3U  stadia  S.  of  llelos.    Strabo  (L  c) 
deMribea  the  Earotaa  aa  flowing  into  the  aea  behreen 
Acriae  and  Gythium.    Acriju?  jKissessed  a  sanctuary 
and  a  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was 
said  by  the  inhafaitanta  of  the  town  to  be  the  most 
aadent  in  the  Peloponnesus.    Leake  was  unable  to 
discover  any  remains  of  A<  riae;  the  French  expedi- 
tion place  its  ruiiLS  at  the  harbour  of  Kokinio, 
(Leake,  iforiM,  veL  L  p.  399;  BoUaje,  Jbalarelea, 
yr,.) 

ACKIDO'PUAGI  ('AitpiJo^oi),  or  "Locust- 
eaten,"  tiia  name  given  bj  Diodonia  (iii.  29)  and 

Strafn)  (p.  77(1)  to  one  of  the  haH'-s-xvac''  \r\\r->  of 
Aethiopia  bordering  on  the  Ked  Sea,  who  received 
their  denondnatkii  fiott  their  mode  of  life  or  thdr 
staple  food.  [W.  i:.] 

ACHILLA  or  ACRILLAP:  CAirpiAXo),  a  town  of 
Sicily,  known  only  from  Steplumus  of  Byzoutiuin 
(a.  v.),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  not  far  from  Sjia^ 
cu.se.  But  there  can  \»-  noiinubt  that  it  is  the  sairm 
place  mentioned  by  Livy  (jwxiv.  35)  where  tlie  Syra- 
ouaan  army  under  Hippocrates  was  deliMted  \ff  liar* 
relhis.  The  t.M  e^litiims  of  Livy  have  An  ll-l-\E, 
for  which  Acrillae,  the  entendation  of  Ciuverius,  haa 
been  nerived  hy  aO  the  reoeot  editors.  Frnb  thia 
jia&sagc  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  line  of  inarch 
from  Agrigentum  to  Syracuse,  and  not  £sr  frtxn 
Aeiae;  but  the  exact  Btoiaundetermfaied.  Plutarch 
(JiarceU.  18),  in  relating  the  aama  event,  writ^i  tha 
name  'Atr/Aav  or  'AKiXXas.  [K.  H  H.] 

ACRlTAS(*A*f)(Taj:  C.  Gallo),  the  most  south- 
erly promontory  in  Mesaeiua.  (Strab.  p.  359;  Pana. 
iv.  34.  §  12  ;  Ptoi.  iii.  16.  §  7i  Pliu.  W,  6.  a.  7; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  443.) 
ACRCX^ERAU'NIA.   [CcRAVim  MoirnBa.] 
ACKOCOniNTHUS.  [CoHiNTiits.] 
ACKO'^slLS  LACUS.  [Brioawtwus  Lacub.] 
AOROREIA  ('AKyNipcm),  the  mountahwoa  dia- 
trict  of  Elis  on  the  borders  of  Arradia,  in  which  the 
riven  Peneius  and  Ladon  take  their  riae.    The  in- 
haUtanta^  of  the  district  were  called  AcrocrvU 
CAKp»pt7oi),  and  their  towns  appear  to  hare  been 
Thraustus,  Alium,  Opus,  and  KnjMi-inin.  The 
luune  is  tised  in  opposition  to  KoIAy;  or  li.tlluw  Elis. 
Stephanaa  («.  c),  who  is  followed  by  maaj  modern 
writers,  makes  Acnx^reii  a  town,  and  places  it  in 
Triphylia ;  but  this  error  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  confeunding  the  Aeracreii  with  the  Parorantaa 
m  TriphylU.  (Died.       17}  Xol  J5MI.  iii.  2.  | 
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ACROTHOU^I. 

M,  TDL  4.  ^  14:  Ltmk^,  Morta,  rol.  ii.  p.  203; 
B^re.  fttd^erckes,  p.  123.) 

ACBOTHOX'M,  or  ACKOTHOT  ('A«p<Jflfl»or 
H«-.  TO.  22;  '\Kpi$^.  Thuc.  it.  109;  Strab.  p. 
331:  SctL  p.  26  ;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Arroathon,  Mel. 
u.  3;  Arratixm,  Plin.  it.  10.  s.  17 :  Kth.  'AKf/66wos, 
'AMp0Siirni),  A  town  in  die  peninsula  of  Arte,  in 
Chikidke  in  MaccdoniA,  adtiuited  near  the  cxtrcmitj 
ti  tbp  pamsola,  protublv  npon  the  («ite  of  the  mo- 
don  iMtra.  Straho,  I'linj,  and  SIcIa  w^em  to  h.ivc 
ilfyiiotii  that  Acruthooni  Atood  upon  the  site  of  Mt. 
Atlm;  bat  this  is  an  impossibifitj.  [Atuos.]  It 
was  ttalfd  by  Mela  and  other  anrient  writers  that 
tW  iohabitants  of  Acrothoi  lived  lon^r  than  ordi- 
■uj  mm.  Mannert  and  others  emmeunsly  suppoM 
A<:n>thci  to  have  been  the  sanie  place  a.s  the  Inter 
rnaopoiia.  (Leake,  Northern  Grtect,  vol.  iii.  p. 
149.) 

ACTE*  QAjcrii),  sijrnified  a  piece  of  land  mnning 
iato  tlM  tea,  and  attached  to  another  lanrer  {liece  of 
kad.  bat  DM  neceasarily  bj  a  narrow  nt-ck.  Thns 
H«Todotns  friv«9  the  name  Aete  to  Asia  Minor  as 
eonparn}  with  the  re?t  of  Asia  (ir.  38),  and  also  to 
Africa  itaelf  as  jiittin<r  oat  from  A«ia  (iv.  41). 
Actira  also  was  orij;pniillv  called  Actf,  (Steph.  B. 
«.  r.)  I^AmcA.]  The  name  of  Acte,  however, 
«ai  moR  fpedficallT  applied  to  the  easternmost  of 
Ibe  tkr«  protnoDtories  juttin^^  out  from  Chalcidicc 
it  Uacedonia,  oo  which  Ml.  Athos  stands.  It  is 
rpiken  of  nnder  Arnoa. 

.VCTRH  ('Airrtor:  Eth.  "Axrios,  Actius:  Adj. 
'Arrimm6i,  Actiacos,  also  'A«tio»,  Actius),  a  pn>- 
iMBloT  in  Acamama  at  the  entrance  of  the  Am- 
biadat  Golf  {Gulf  of  Arta)  off  which  Augustus 
fained  kis   celebrated  Tictory  over  Antonj  and 
Cbifatn,  GO  September  2nd,  B.  c.  31.    There  was 
a  temple  of  ApoUo  on  this  promontory,  which 
Tbacydides  mentions  (L  29)  as  situated  in  the 
temtBry  of  Anactorium.    This  temple  was  of  great 
■atiqoity,  and  Apollo  derived  from  it  the  surname 
^  Actmg  and  Actiaeut.   There  was  also  an  ancient 
fatiral  named  Actia,  celebrated  here  in  honour  of 
tht  (fod.    Augustus  after  his  Tictory  enlarged  the 
tRDfie.  and  relived  tlie  ancient  festival,  which  was 
bttcefbrth  celebrated  once  in  fbar  years  (jttvrat- 
r^f,  Iwdi  qminqneinude*'),  with  mu&ical  and  gym- 
iHtk  eoDtests,  and  horse  races.    (Dion  Ca&s.  IL  1 ; 
SocL  Amg.  18.)    We  learn  from  a  Greek  inscription 
fand  on  the  site  of  Actiom,  and  which  is  probably 
prior  to  tlx  time  of  Augustus,  that  the  chief  priest 
«f  the  temple  was  called  'IfpovoAot,  and  tliat  his 

rM  was  employed  in  official  documents,  like  that 
the  fiiTt  Arrhon  at  Athf-ns,  to  mark  the  date. 
(Birkk.  Cvrput  Jiucript.  No.  1793.)  Strabo  says 
(p.  325)  that  the  temple  was  situated  on  an 
fnaeace,  and  that  below  was  a  plain  with  a  groro 
if  treei,  and  a  dock-yard ;  and  in  anotlier  passage 
(p.  451)  be  describes  the  liarbour  as  situated  out- 
fide  of  tie  gulf.  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Kpinis, 
Aogsftas  ibundeil  the  city  of  Nicopolis  in  honour 
rf  bt  Tictory.  [Nicorous.]  Actium  was  pnv 
prrty  Dot  a  town,  though  it  is  sometimes  described 
H  nch ;  bat  after  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis,  a 
fcw  baildings  sprang  up  around  the  temple,  and  it 
•erred  as  a  kina  of  suburb  to  Nicopolis. 

The  lite  of  Actium  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute. 
The  acoompanying  plan  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Aaibnciat  gulf^  txken  from  the  map  published  by 
Lirat.  Wolfe  {Jfowmal  of  ike  Royal  G'eoffraphical 
Soeietf,  ToL  iiL)  will  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of 
Ikbaifity. 
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ri.A!c  or 

1.  Itiiins  of /"rereio. 

2.  C.  La  Scara. 

3.  Prom.  Actiiun.  Ixt 

runtn, 

4.  C.  2f<uionna, 


AcrrfM. 

5.  Temple  of  ApoHo. 

Fort  La  Punta. 
a.  Azio. 

7.  Anactt>rium. 

8.  Vonitza. 

V.  Bay  of  Preresa. 


Tlie  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf  lies  between 
the  low  jwint  off  Acimania,  on  which  stands  Fort 
Punta  (5),  and  the  promontory  of  Epirus,  on 
which  stands  the  modem  town  of  IVeveta  (1), 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nicojtolis.    The  nar- 
nmest  part  of  this  entrance  is  only  700  yanis, 
but  the  average  distance  between  the  two  shores  is 
half  a  mile.    After  jiossing  through  this  strait,  the 
coast  turns  abruptly  round  a  small  point  to  the  SE., 
forming  a  bay  about  4  miles  in  width,  called  the 
Bay  of  Prcvcm  (P).    A  second  entrance  b  then 
fonned  to  the  larger  basin  of  the  gulf  by  the  two 
high  capes  of  La  Scara  (2)  in  Ei>oirus,  and  of 
Madonna  (4)  in  Acaniania,  the  width  of  this 
second  entrance  being  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Now  some  modem  writers,  among  others  D'Anville, 
suppose  Actium  to  have  been  situated  on  Cape 
Madtmna,  and  Anat'torium,  which  Strabo  (p.  451) 
describes  as  40  stadia  from  Actium,  on  La  Punta. 
Two  reasons  have  led  them  to  adopt  this  conclusion : 
first,  berause  the  ruins  on  C.  Madonna  arc  some- 
times called  Azio  (6).  which  name  is  apjiarcntly  a 
cormption  of  the  ancient  Actium;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  temple  of  Apollo  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  stood  on  a  height,  which  description  answers 
to  the  rocky  eminence  on  C.  Madonna,  and  not  to 
the  low  peninsula  of  La  Punta,    But  these  reaMtns 
are  not  conclusive,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  site  of  Actium  corresponds  to  La  Punta.  For 
it  should  be  observed,  first,  tLit  the  name  Azio 
is  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  Wu 
introduced  by  the  Venetians,  who  conjectured  that 
the  mins  on  C.  Mmhnna  wore  those  of  Actium, 
and  tlierefore  invente<l  the  word;  and,  secondly,  that 
though  Strabo  places  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  a 
height,  he  does  not  say  that  this  height  was  on  the 
sea,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  sea.    In  other  respects  Stmbo's 
evidence  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  identification  of 
Actium  with  Im  Punta.    Ho  says  that  Actium  is 
one  point  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay;  and 
it  is  clear  tliat  ho  cnnsiderwl  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  to  be  between  Prtve*a  and  La  Punta,  because 
he  makes  the  breadth  of  the  strait  •*  a  little  more 
than  four  stadia,"  or  half  a  mile,  which  is  triio 
when  ai)plied  to  the  first  narrow  entrance,  but  not 
to  the  second.    That  the  strait  between  Prtvtua 
and  La  Punta  was  regarded  as  the  entrance  of  tlio 
Ambraciot  gulf,  is  clear,  not  oidy  fmm  the  distance 
assigned  to  it  by  Strabo,  but  from  the  statements  of 
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FdyMas  (hr.  63),  wlio  makes  it  5  stadia,  of  Scylox 

(r.  Kcurtruiral),  wlio  makes  it  4  stailin,  and  of 
Plinjr  (iv.  1)  who  iiuikes  it  500  paces.  Auactoriuui 
is  dMeribed  bj  8tnbo  M ''sittuitad  witUn  the  bar,** 
Mhile  Actium  nuikes  "the  mouth  of  the  bay." 
(Strab.  pp.  325,  451.)  Anactoriam,  tbercfi>re, 
miufc  be  jdaced  oo  tbe  promontory  of  C.  Madoma. 
[F«r  its  exact  site,  see  Amactorium.]  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Dion 
Cassius.  The  latter  writer  says  (1.  12)  that 
"Actiam  is  a  temple  of  Apdlo,  and  b  situated 
More  the  mouth  of  the  strait  of  the  Ambraciot 
golf,  over  against  the  liarboars  of  Nicoitulis." 
Cioero  tdb  tia  (otf  Fam.  xA  6, 9)  that  in  coasting 
from  Patrae  to  Corcyra  he  toticfaed  at  Actiam, 
which  he  could  hardly  have  dooe^  if  it  were  so  £u- 
ont  of  his  way  as  the  imier  atnut  between  C.  La 
Sean  and  C.  Madonna.  Thus  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  tlie  promontory  of  Actium  was  the 
modem  La  Punta  (3),  and  that  the  temple  of 
Apollo  was  situated  a  little  to  the  S.,  outride  tlic 
strait,  prt>b.-ibly  ncir  the  Fort  La  Punta  (5). 

A  few  remarks  are  uecea-sary  respecting  the  s-ile 
of  the  battle,  which  has  conferred  it»  chief  celebrity 
Ufion  Actiam.  The  fleet  of  Antony  was  stationed 
in  the  BtJ^  o/Prevua  (V).  Uis  troops  had  built 
tower*  en  eadt  M»  of  tlM  month  of  the  stnife,  and 
they  occujiii'd  the  channel  itself  with  their  ships. 
Their  camp  was  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  a 
level  spacious  groond.  Angastns  waa  eocam{ied 
OQ  the  oj)jx)isite  coast  of  Epinis,  on  the  spot  where 
Nicojwlis  aftenvards  titood;  his  fleet  appears  to  have 
'  bet'u  stationed  iu  ihe  llay  of  Gomaros,  now  the 
harbour  of  Mitika,  to  the  N.  of  Kicopoiis,  in  the 
Ionian  .sea.  Antony  was  absint  from  his  army  at 
I'atrae;  but  as  MX>n  as  he  heard  uf  the  arrival 
of  Angnttni,  he  proceeded  to  Actium,  and  afler 
a  short  time  rn>,sM?d  over  the  strait  to  I'rcvesa, 
and  pitched  his  camp  near  that  of  Augustus.  But 
having;  e.\i)crienoed  some  miafcrtnnea,  he  snboe- 
quently  rc-crosscil  the  sstmit  and  joined  the  main 
IkKly  of  his  anny  at  Actium.  By  the  advice  of 
Cleopatni  he  now  determined  to  retom  to  £g}i)t 
He  acconiin;;ly  saOed  ont  of  the  strait,  but  was 
coniix  Ut  d  by  the  man<icuvres  of  Augustus  to  fight. 
After  liie  battle  liad  lasted  some  hours  Clcojmtni, 
who  was  followed  by  Antony,  sailed  through  tlie 
middle  of  tlic  citiiteiKliui^  fleets,  and  took  to  fli;:ht. 
They  succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  but  moKt 
of  thdr  ships  wen  destroyed.  The  battle  was, 
therefore,  fouijht  outside  of  the  strait,  between  Iji 
Punta  and  Prevesa  (Jtim  fiv  vrwiv^  Dion  Cass. 
1. 31),  and  not  in  the  Bay  of  Prereaa,  as  is  atated 
by  some  writers.  (Dion  Ca-^ii*.  1.  12,  .^eq.;  Ixake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  28,  seq.;  Wolfe,  /.  c.) 

A'DADA  ('A8o8o:  Etk  *A8a8«dr,  PtoL;  'A«o- 
Mnt  in  old  edit,  of  Strabo;  'OSoSo,  Hierocl.),  a 
town  ill  risidia  of  uncertain  site.  On  coins  of  Va- 
lerian and  Gallicnus  wu  find  AAAAEHN.  Adada 
is  mentioned  in  the  Councils  as  the  see  of  a  bi^ho}). 
(Artcmiod.  ap.  Strab.  .\ii.  p.  570;  Ptol.  t.  5.  §8; 
Hierocl,  p.  674,  with  Wesseling's  note.) 

ADANA  *ASani:  Elk,  *ASar«df),  a  town  of 
Ciiit  ia,  which  keeps  its  aii«  Imt  ii  uu'  ,  on  the  west 
side  of  tbe  SaruS|  now  the  Sjf/toon  or  Syhun.  It 
by  on  the  ndUtaiy  road  from  Tanns  to  Issos,  in  a 
fertile  country.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  portico. 
romj)ey  settled  here  some  of  the  Cilician  pirates 
whoju  he  liad  compelled  to  submit,  (Appian,  Mith. 
96.)  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  31)  speaks  of  Tarsus 
and  Adaoa  being  alwi^  qnaneUioig.     j^G.  L.  J 


ADRAA. 

I  ADAXE  CAiiyrj,  Philortoi^.  H.  E.  iii.  4),calk4  ' 
ATIIANA  by  IMiny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  AR.VBIA 
FELIX  (^ApaS'uL  tiiiaiitatv\  in  the  Periplus  of 
Arrian  (pi  14),  now  Adm^  the  chief  ses^  in  the 
comitry  of  Hoineritae  mi  thf  S.  <  na-t  .  f  AralLi. 
It  became  at  a  very  early  period  the  great  mart 
far  the  trade  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India; 
and  althou(:h  (k^troyed  by  the  Romans,  prubal.ly  by 
AeUus  Gallus  in  his  cx()edition  against  Arabia,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  speedily  revived,  and  Lis 
ever  nnce  remained  a  place  of  note.  It  has  revived 
conspicuously  within  the  Ix^t  ft-w  years,  liavir:;^ 
fallen  into  the  possesuun  of  the  Luglish,  and  become 
one  of  the  atamiM  Ibr  the  cteamen  which  navigate 
the  Red  SAi.  [W.  R.] 

A'DDUA  (6  'ASoMu:  Adda),  a  river  of  tiallU 
Gisalpina,  one  of  tiia  largest  ef&  tribntaiiei  wbidi 
bring  down  the  waters  of  the  Al{i.s  to  the  Po.  It  ris« 
in  the  Klia^tian  Alps  near  JJormio,  and  flows  throu^rh 
the  Foltsfime,  into  tbe  Lacns  Ijuius  or  Logo  di 
Como,  from  which  it  again  issues  at  its  south- eastsn 
exta-mity  near  Lecco,  and  from  thence  has  a  conrNi* 
of  above  50  miles  to  the  Po,  w  hicli  it  joins  between 
PUcentia  and  Ciemona.  During  tliis  hitter  part  ef 
its  courve  it  scenis  to  have  fonm^d  tlie  limit  bt'twwii 
the  lusubres  and  the  Ccnomani.  It  is  a  broad  and 
rapid  atnam:  the  eleanieas  of  ito  Uoe  waters,  re- 
sidting  from  their  jiassnge  thnmgh  a  dtn-p  lake,  Is 
alluded  to  by  Chudian  (i>e  VL  Cons.  Hon.  I!i6). 
Strabo  emmeoDsly  places  ito  sonroea  in  Mt.  Aotnui, 
where,  according  to  him,  the  lUiine  abo  rises:  it  is 
probable  that  he  w.as  iin|XTtWtly  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  the  AljKi.  and  huppis^'d  the  htR'.im  which 
descends  from  the  Splugen  to  th<»  head  of  the  lake 
(if  Coma  to  Iw  the  original  Addua,  instead  of  the 
much  ku^er  river  whidi  enters  it  from  the  l  oA 
teffiM.  (Stnb.  IT.  pp.  19S,204{  ▼.  p.  SIS;  PKn. 
iii.  16.  a.  SO;  PoLO.  9S,  andr.  10;  Tar.  nut.  iL 
40.)  [E.  U.  B.1 

ADIABETIE  CA8iafivr«).  [Aasriftu.] 

ADIS  or  ADKS  ('ABIr , 'AJij j :  |«t.b.  Rhade»),% 
considerable  city  of  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  in 
tbe  Carthaginian  territory,  which  Rcgulos  bcsie<;ed 
and  took,  and  before  which  he  defe^iteil  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  the  10th  year  of  the  first  I'unic  W  ir, 
u.  c  255.  (PoL  i.  30.)  As  there  is  no  subsequent 
mention  of  the  pkce,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
supplanteil,  or  at  leiust  reduced  to  iniigliificanee,  by 
the  later  town  of  Maxuua.  [l\  S.] 

ADCKNIS  CASmms:  Nakt  d  /BniJUm),  a  snail 
river  of  Syria,  wlacli  ri^ing  in  Mount  Libonus  enters 
the  Mediterranean  a  few  miles  to  tbe  S.  of  ByUuL 
Manndrdl  reoorda  the  fittt  which  he  himself  m 
nessed,  tliat  :ifter  a  suddn  fidl  of  min,  the  river 
descending  in  floods  is  tinged  of  a  deejj  ml  hv  tin- 
soil  of  the  hilb  iu  which  it  takes  it.*!  hm-,  and  itii]i.'trts 
thb  OOloor  to  the  sea  fur  a  considerable  distance. 
Hence  some  havesou^jlit  f<>  exi-lain  the  I  I'end  of  thu 
beautiful  Adonis,  w  ho  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  ou 
Mount;  Libanus  (Stiab.  p.  755;  Lndan,  dt  Dta 
Siir.  6;  Plin.  80.;  Monn.  INonja.  iii.  80.  xx. ' 
l-t4.)  [W.R,] 

ADOREUS,  the  name  of  a  moontahi  of  Qahub, 
no\r  EliiKifi  rhujh,  in  tlie  ncighbouriuKxi  of  Peannns, 
in  Asia.  Livy  (xjLX\-iii.  18.)  says  that  it  contatnS[ 
the  aoorce  of  the  river  Sangarius.  [G.  L. ] 

ADORSI.  [AoRsi.] 

ADRAA  QMpia,  Euseb.  Onomn.it. :  'ASpa  PtoL 
V.  15.  §  23  :  LXX-  'ES/mmiV,  ES/kuV  :  Eng.  Vers. 
EoKEi :  and  probably  the  'ASpaatris  of  Hierades, 
p.273:  i^),atowninPab^tineyaflartheaoaites 
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AUtAISZAE. 

if  At  liw  Sotbhs,  nd  it&^tj  viAtjtA  in  Am  1 

«pn.rs  of  the  rnoanfain  chain  of  Hi^mn  !!.  lUfure 
tkt  eo«fQHt  of  Canaan  by  Joahoa,  it  was  one  of  Um 
MfMm  <if  Og,  king  of  BaOmL   After  U*  defeat 
sad  4ei£h  it  vas  a.«»igned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
MMrli,  irhich  Mttied  OD  the  eastern  aide  of  Jordan, 
b  «a>  the  ftat  of  a  Christian  bishop  at  an  early  time, 
jcJ  a  b(>hop  rf  Adraa  sat  in  Uw  oooncil  of  Scleucia 
(a.       1 ),  and  of  Chalredon  (a.  p.  4  5 1 ).    By  the 
Oiceks  is  was  callied  Adraa,  and  by  the  Cnuaidcrs 
Z^***— '  Iti  tmm  cover  a  dreoit  of  aboat  t  miles, 
vfckh  tbf  in«if<t  important  is  a  larj^  rectanfiular 
Wkiiz^  sarrounded  by  a  double  covered  colonnade, 
nIvUk  a  cMtara  B  tbamiddla.  (Niimbeff8,za.  89; 
IliBlmn.  i.  4.  Hi.  10;  .T(^hn;i  xii.  4.  xiii.  12,  .Tl  : 
Jnstfik  ^atif.  iv.  5.  §  42 ;  Boddnghoui,  TrattU, 
VQLB.p.146:  BiiicUiaidi,«iLp.34l.)  [W.B.D.] 
Ar>R.\IST.\£  CA^Blimd),  a  people  of  N.  Iiuiia 
('Yv  I'anjab).  r^i'h  a  capital  rity  Pimprama  (fliV*- 
trf«^).  «hii:h  Aioxauiier  nai  ht-d  iii  a  day  s  jounu'V 
fm  the  Hydraotes  (/2aree),  on  hb  niarcli  to 
SftC^ala.   (Arrian- jIuctA.  T.  22.  §  3.)   I.n>-(  :i  i.icn- 
tiao  ibea  with  the  modem  Aratta*  {J*aUapot<imia, 

^^5).  (>.&] 

AI>R-OUTAE  or  ATR^V^H'TAE  (Plin.  vi.  28. 
■^Sl;  'AV^V^w*  PtoL;  Arriao, i^cr^.  p.  la),  an 
Anlfaa  trOa  in  the  dirtrict  Cbatnmolitiitif 

Ftix.  Tl>>y  were  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
t**«arl  tif  A'U  n,  .\nd  their  name  is  still  preserved 
in  the  tutideru  Ueulramaut.  Like  their  immediate 
Midthsaa  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  Adramitae  were 
artivt^y  n!j:a^:M  in  the  dni^r  and  syi'icc  trade,  of 
v&tch  their  ca{atal  Sabbnllia  wa»  the  emporium. 
Ihiy  ««•  ggnwaad  by  a  race  of  ki^ga,  wbo  bore 
'1.^  hiify  or  fidkSal  titla  of  Ekaz-ir.  [Cii.vtra- 

awTTTAfc]    [W.  B.  D.J 

AOtAMTRinTUS  6INU&  [Adbamtrivm; 

AD£.\>rrTTn;Mor^U)RAMYTE'UM  CASpa- 
p^mar,  'ASpaMvrrMor,  'ATpaM^rrier,  'Krpafxvr- 
rasr:  'ASp^^ormp^,  Adramyttenns  :  Adra- 
mki  r  Edrtmit),  a  town  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Ibj,  caiied  from  it  Adrauiyttenus,  and  un  the  river 
G■ka^^  in  MfH^  and  on  the  road  from  the  Ildles- 
^Xz\  to  Peryammn.  Acmrding  to  tradition  it  was 
fcoaded  by  Adnmys,  a  brother  of  Croesos,  king  of 
Ifia;  ktt  aeoloBy  of  AllMniana  ia  md  to  have  miIh 
sr.;c«,tly  si  ttlf  d  then-.  (Strab.  p.  606.)  Hw  pliM 
caruioljr  became  a  Greek  town.  Thocydidcs  (r.  1 ; 
vS.  100)  alM  wntiaM  a  MtUonent  hm  from 
Mas,  made  by  the  Delians  whom  the  Atheniaiu 
m»vrd  from  the  island  B.  C  422.  After  the 
flilalt*i>hawiit  of  the  dynas^  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
jdramzD,  it  was  a  seaport  flf  MOW  note;  nd  that  it 
hs-i  sc?rTM»  shipjiirnr,  oppears  from  a  pas.«a<^  in  the 
Acts  «f  the  Apuetles  (xxvii.  2).  Under  the 
loHi  it  ma  •  CoBvantoa  Joridicns  in  the  pn»> 
mrf  i  f  XAx,  or  place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
dtttiict  resorted  as  the  court  town.   There  are 

ADFLVXA  iEder\  a  livnr  of  Germany  in  the 
lermayof  the  Chotti.nearCosselL  {Inc.  Ann.  i.56.) 

ADBAX.S,  ADRA'NA,  ADBA'NTE(To'Aa/KU'o, 
Zn  iL  45;  Hadraks,  Itiner.  Hieroa.  p.  560:  Si, 
On-u'i  "fi  the  Praulx-r;!),  a  town  in  Noricnin,  ^it^- 
tSfi  betveen  the  towiui  Aemoiui  and  C'cleiu,  in  the 
nBcy  -p'^">g  1ft.  Celint  from  Ht.  Canrancas. 
K  tr«tipe  of  its  Roman  oripn  or  o<< nynition  still 
tanxttM  in  its  local  awwllation  of  Trajantr-dorj  or 
Ti^»4karpe.    (Itm.  ABtok)      [W.B.  D.] 

AMATfUll,  or  HADBAHUH  CAV«^i 


ADBIA,  99 

Steph.  B.  fLMOtJortntf  60.  Itad.  t  JBft.*AI^Ti>f, 

Hadrani  tanu.s :  A  denu'i).  a  city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  western  sk^  of  Mt.  Aetna 
Aon  tlie  TnDsy  of  llw  AaMfv,  and  about  7  Bdln  from 
Centnripi.  We  learn  from  IModorus  (liv.  37)  that 
there  existed  here  fiooi  very  ancient  tiroes  a  temple 
of  a  local  deity  named  Adrantu,  whose  worship  was 
extenHvaly  sprewl  through Sicily,an<I  a{>pear8  to  hava 
been  connected  with  that  of  the  I'alii  i.  (Hesych.  s.  r. 
noAixoi.)  But  there  was  no  cktf  of  tlw  name  until 
the  year  400  b.  c.  when  it  was  foonded  bj  Hie  elder 
Dionysius,  with  a  •tiew  to  extend  his  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  interior  of  the  island.  (Diod.  /.  c.) 
It  probably  continued  to  1w  a  dependency  of  Syra- 
riise;  but  in  ,345  b.  c.  it  fell  into  the  hand.s  of  Ti- 
mafaMXi.  (Id.  xvi.  68;  PluU  Timol.  12.)  It  was 
oQOof  ttscilioa  taken  Bonums  at  the  com- 

mencement of  the  First  Punic  War  (Diod.  SDEiH* 
Exc.  Xloeech.  p.  501),  and  probably  on  this  account 
continaed  afterwards  in  a  relation  to  Home  inferior 
to  that  of  most  other  Sicilian  cities.  This  may  par> 
haps  account  for  the  cirrum.stance  that  its  TianK-  is 
not  once  mentiotied  by  Cicero  (see  Zuropt  ad  Cic. 
Vmrr.  ffi.  6«  p.  437);  bat  wo  loam  from  Pliny  tlmft 
it  wa.s  in  his  time  included  in  the  « lass  df  the  '*  sti* 
pendiariae  cintates  "  of  Sicily.   (Zf.  N.  iii.  8.) 

Both  IModoraaand  Plntu^fpnkof  itaaaamal! 
town  owing  its  importoiKC  chiefly  to  the  sanctity  of 
its  temple ;  but  existing  remains  prove  tliat  it  must 
have  been  at  one  time  a  place  of  some  consideration. 
These  consist  of  portions  of  the  andent  walL<<  and 
towers,  built  in  a  ma';«ive  .style  of  large  sqnare<l  blf>ok8 
of  lava;  of  massive  substructions,  supposed  to  liavo 
been  those  of  the  temple  of  Adnma;  and  tlie  ndna 
of  a  large  building:  which  appars  to  have  bc-longed 
to  Boinan  Thermae.  Kumerous  eepukhres  also 
have  been  disoomed  and  ezcarated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  nifi<lcni  town  of  Ademb  re- 
tains the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name:  it  is  a  consi- 
derable place,  wifli  ibofa  6000  inhabitants.  (Bis- 
cari,  Viaggio  m  SieUia,  pp.  57 — 60;  Ortolani,  Diz. 
Geoffr.  delta  SidOo,  p.  13}  BulL  delL  Inst.  Arch. 
1843,  p.  129.) 

Stephanas  ByzantinnaapMka  of  the  oifyaa  sitnated 
on  a  river  of  the  .same  name:  this  was  evidently  no 
other  Uiou  the  northern  branch  of  tho  Simeto  (Sy- 
BMfltlns) irliicli  Is  aim  oAen  oUod  tha  itaa^ 

[B.B.B.] 


AT>RIA,  ATRIA,  HA'DRIA,  or  HATRIA 
(^Aifla  or  *ATpid),  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
distinetion  betwrnn  theie  fonns,  or  to  assign  the  one 
(as  bos  been  done  by  several  authora)  to  ooa  dtj, 
and  another  t«)  the  otlier.  The  oldest  form  appears 
to  liave  been  ILvT&Li,  which  we  find  on  coins,  while 
Hadrla  is  that  used  in  all  inscriptiooat  aoma  HSS. 
of  Livy  have  Adria,  and  otht  rs  Atuia.  Pliny 
tells  tu  that  Athia  was  tiio  more  ancient  form, 
which  waa  afterwards  changed  into  AuttA,  hot  the 
Gndu  Man  to  have  early  used  'Al^  ftr  tht  dtj. 


iis«dlM*Ay«t  fer  tlM  8».   1.  A  dty  of  Cis- 

■I|anc  Gnul,  Htunted  l>otwppn  the  Padiis  and  the 
AtfaesU,  not  fkr  from  their  mouths,  and  still  called 
AJria.  It  if  wnr  distant  more  than  14  mika  fnm 
the  sta,  bat  was  originally  a  .s<  a-y>f>rt  of  ^reat  cele- 
brity. Its  foondatioD  is  ascribed  to  Diomod  by 
Stephantu  Byzantinas,  and  some  other  late  writers: 
Justin  alio  (xl.  1),  pruhably  following  Theopompas, 
calls  it  a  city  of  Greek  oripn;  but  these  testimonies 
are  far  outweighed  by  tho^c  of  the  Boman  writers, 
irilo  agree  in  describing  it  as  an  Etnuean  colony. 
It  wa.s  probably  cstabli^hod  at  the  Kime  period  with 
their  other  settlomeuts  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ApomiDei,  and  bBcmno,  fma  its  pnition,  tho  prin- 
rijKil  einjKmuin  for  their  trade  with  the  Adriatic; 
by  which  means  it  attained  to  so  flouriishing  a  con- 
diUoo,  as  to  have  given  name  to  the  p^lf,  or  j)ortion 
of  the  Mft  in  its  imtnediatO  neighbourhood,  from 
whence  the  npp'llfttion  was  pradually  extended  to 
the  whole  of  tiie  inland  sen  still  called  tlic  Adriatic. 
To  this  period  may  also  be  ascribed  tile  great  canals 
and  works  which  facilitatf-*!  it.s  communications  with 
the  odjuiuing  rivers,  and  through  them  with  the 
iotariorof  Ciaalpine  Ganl,  at  ws  same  time  tiiat 
iSbef  dnined  the  marshes  which  would  othonvise 
]iBV»  nndcredit  uninhabitable.  (Liv.  v.  33 ;  Tlin.  iii. 
16.  a. 90;  8tnb.  t.  p.  SU;  Vano d»L.L.r,  161 ; 
Festus,  p.  13,  ed.  Miiller;  Plut.  Camitt.  16.) 
Xot«-ithstanding  its  early  celebrity,  wo  have  scarcely 
any  iiilonnation  concerning  its  histor}' ;  but  tlie  de- 
dhie  of  its  power  and  pn>s{XTity  mar  musonahly  Ijo 
ascribed  to  the  eonqnest  cf  the  iiriirhlwurinf;  countries 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  the  consequent  neglect  of  the 
eanali  and  stnams  in  its  neif  hboiuliood.  The  in- 

rn-asin:,'  rnmincrre  of  the  Gnvks  with  tho  Adriatic 

C'  ably  contributed  to  the  same  result,  it  has 
suppeaed  h^  sono  wril6n  tiiat  it  received,  at 
different  periods,  Greek  colonics,  one  from  Epidamnus 
and  the  otlier  from  Syracuse ;  but  both  statements 
appear  to  rest  upon  miscnnceptions  of  the  passages 
of  Diodorus,  from  wliich  they  an-  derived.  (Diod.iz. 
Kxp.  ^'a(.  ]).  17,  XV.  13;  in  both  of  which  passages 
tho  words  rhy  'Aipicu^  certainly  refer  to  the  Adriatic 
sen  or  gol^  Mt  to  tin  city',  tiio  name  of  wlueh  is 

alwaja  fimildne.')  The  abunrlance  of  vasos  of 
Greek  manofiurture  found  here,  of  precisely  siuiilar 
efaaneter  witii  those  ef  Nob  and  Finfei,  aoBdently 
attests  a  great  amount  of  Gmk  intcivourse  and 
influence,  but  cannot  be  admitted  as  any  pnx^  <^  a 
Greek  colony,  any  more  than  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Vulci.  (R.  Ilochette  in  the  A  nnali  delT  Jntt.  A  rch. 
Vol.  v\.  p.  292;  W(  k ker.  I'an  di  Adn'a  in  the 
JiulUUuto  dell  Jiist.  1834,  p.  134.)  Under  the 
Bomans  Adria  appears  never  to  have  been  a  place  of 
much  consequence.  Strabo  (/.c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
small  town,  communicating  by  a  abort  navigation 
with  tho  sea;  and  we  learn  fton  Tadtns  (Hut  M. 
12)  that  it  was  still  a<Tos.sible  for  the  liglit  Libur- 
nian  ahijie  of  war  as  late  as  the  time  of  Yitellius. 
After  the  ftn  of  the  Western  Emjaic  it  was  included 
in  tin  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but  fell  npidly  into 
decay  during  thn  middle  ages,  thntic^li  it  never  ceased 
to  exist,  and  always  contiuuixi  an  ei>i>cojial  see. 
Since  the  opening  of  new  canals  it  has  considerably 
revived,  and  has  now  a  popubtion  of  10,000  f-nuU. 
Conaiderable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
disoovarad  a  little  to  tin  sooth  ef  the  modem  town 
towards  RnvetfnartO ;  thc  v  nn-  all  of  Roman  date,  and 
comprise  the  ruins  o{  a  theatre,  baths,  mosaic  pave- 
nsnts,  and  fart  of  tho  andeiA  walls,  all  which  have 
bses  boiled  to  a  oonddenbk  depth  under  tise  acca- 


AOBIA. 

1  mnlatlons  of  alluvial  soiL   Of  tiie  nammns  nd»« 

nntii}nitie8  discovfn-<1  iIktt'.  tJie  most  interesting  an 
the  va.ses  already  alluded  to.  (Sec  Miiller,  Etnuixr^ 
I  i.  p.229,  and  flw  antiun  thandtad.)  Thtooisi 
a^cHb^Hl  to  this  outmefy  hAmg  to  Adik  ia 
l^icenum. 

A  river  ef  the  same  name  (i  *ASplas)  is  men- 
tioned bf  Hecatacns  (ap.  Stepii.  Byz.  s.  v.),  and  bj 
Thoopnmpns  (ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  317);  it  Is  call«i 
by  Ptolemy  'Arpuu^s  worofuJs,  and  miut  pro- 
bably be  As  saoM  eaUsd  by  tlie  Romans  Taitarai 
(Plin.  iii.  Ifi.  s.  20).  and  still  known  in  the  uppei 
part  of  its  couise  as  the  Tartaro.  It  rises  in  tlM 
hiDs  to  tin  SB.  of  tiio  Li^  di  Gmda,  and  flowi 
by  the  modem  Adrta,  but  is  known  by  the  nsxne  ^i 
CeauU  Bianoo  iu  the  lower  part  of  its  courae;  il 
commnnicates,  by  canals,  witii  the  Po  and  the 

2.  A  city  of  Picenum,  still  calleil  Atri^  ritnatev 
about  5  miles  from  t!io  Adriatic  Sea,  b«*tween  tlx 
rivers  \'omanus  and  Matntius.  Acconiing  to  tb< 
Itinerary  it  was  distant  15  Itoinan  miles  from  Csa 
tniin  Novum,  and  14  froin  Tt>at(\  (Itir..  Ant.  ]>p 
308,  310,  313;  comp.  Tab.  Pcut.)  It  h&i  bus 
buppQsed,  with  much  prAabDity,  to  be  of  Etrascai 
origin,  imd  a  colony  fntni  tho  i:uir<^  cekbratcd  ritm 
the  name  (Maxocclii,  Tab.  Utracl.  p.  532;  Miiller 
£iff«afeer,  voLi.  p.  145),  though  we  hare  no  Us 
torica]  evidence  of  tlie  fact.  It  luis  al>o  Uvt 
generally  admitted  that  a  Gnn  k  colony  was  foumiiK 
there  by  Dionysius  the  Klder,  at  the  time  tliat  t« 
was  seeking  to  establiith  hb  power  in  the  Adiistie 
about  n.  c.  385;  but  this  statement  rp^t.s  on  ver 
doubtful  authority  (Etym.  Ifagn.  v.  'ASpias),  am 
no  subsequent  trsoe  of  the  setthanent  ia  ftiud  ii 
histor}'.  The  first  certain  historical  notice  we  find  o 
Adria  is  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  colooy  then 
aboot  389  B.o.  (  Li  v.  Kpit.  si. ;  lfadvig,<fe  Othmit 
p.  298.)  In  the  early  y^art  of  the  Second  Piuiii 
VVar  (B.C.  217)  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Man 
nibal;  but  notwithstanding  this  calamity,  it  wasom 
of  the  18  Latin Oolonii's  which,  in  B.C.  S09, WOl 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  Hoiih",  and  willing  to  con 
tinne  their  contribntions  both  of  men  and  mooc; 
(Lir.  zzS.  9,  zzvii.  10;  Pofyb.  IB.  88.)  At  a  bte 
jm'ix!.  ns  we  lf.tr:i  from  the  Lilx-r  do  Coltrfiii-.  i 
must  have  received  a  fresh  colony,  probably  nude 
Augustas;  hence  It  is  tennsd  a  Coknia,  both  b| 
Pliny  and  in  inseriptions.  One  of  these  gives  it  th 
titles  of  "  Colonia  Aelia  Hadria,"  whence  it  wouk 
appear  that  it  had  been  rp-establi8he<l  by  the  em 
peror  Hadrian,  whose  family  was  originally  derive! 
fn»m  hence,  though  he  was  himself  a  native  o 
Spjiin.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  227 ;  Plin.  JI.  A',  iii.  13 
s.  18 ;  Orcll.  Truer,  no.  148, 3018 ;  Gmter,  fk.  lOSS 
Zumjit  df  Colon,  p.  .149;  Sjfirtian.  Jlndrian.  ]. 
Vktor,  £pit,  14.)  The  territory  of  Adria  (age 
Adrianns),  though  subsequently  indndsd  in  Fleenun 
appears  to  have  originally  fonne«l  a  sc|«arati»  niid  in 
dependent  district,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  rive 
Vomanns  ( I'omano),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Matrino 
(ta  Punaba);  at  the  mouth  of  this  lattar  river  wa 
a  town  bearing  the  name  of  Matrt>'UM,  whicl 
M'r\ed  as  the  port  of  Adria;  the  city  itwlf  stood  « 
a  hill  a  few  miles  inland,  on  tho  same  site  stil 
ocrnpio<l  by  the  modem  Afri,  a  place  of  s<Mnc  con 
sideration,  with  the  title  of  a  city,  and  tlie  see  of  i 
biahop.  Great  part  ef  the  dnsmt  of  tiis  aacien 
walls  may  Ix"  still  traced,  and  mois,aic  jiavi^ii  ent 
and  other  remains  of  buildings  are  also  pre^m'ed 
(Sink  ▼.  p.  S41 ;  SO.  Ital.  viu.  439 ;  Ptd.  in.  1 
ifiS;  liBk,iL4i  BamaneUifToLilLp  a07.)  Ao 
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to A»  Ufa.  ikat  (pp.306,  310)  AM» 

:ti«xi  of  the  Via  S«iam  and  Valeria, 
a  nrrrrnvtarvf^  uliicb  probably  coatribotod  to  its 
impis'.^tmx  Atti  uourisbing  condition  uder  the 

It  ii  ikMT  crmeraUr  admitted,  that  the  coins  of 
the  l^od  Uat.)  belong  to  tb«  city  of 
It  ktt  great  difiacBM  of  opinkn  has  been 
r"<ertsinrd  as  to  th*dr  age.  They  belong  to  the 
dim  osaoDoidj  knonni  as  Aes  Grave,  and  are  even 
Mif  tkebwfieflt  iiwrliMiiii  knoMnif  naetaSogia 
wag^  tht!  most  ancient  Romati  asses.  On  this 
■eroost  th«y  bsTe  been  assigned  ta  a  vanr  remote 
Mti^tr.  toam  iciferring  Amb  to  idw  Blnscan^ 
ithen  to  the  Greek,  settkn.  Bnt  there  seems  much 
iT«»n  to  bfeli.  \  .'  th.it  tlifV  are  not  reaUy  so  ancient, 
and  belaog,  iu  Ucl,  to  the  Rouian  colony,  which  ■was 
bmiai  [■iniios  to  the  general  reduction  uf  the 
luEaa  bcsM  coina^-c.  (K<  khcl,  vd.  i.  p.  98 ;  ilulkf, 
mL  L  p.  308 ;  Bu±h,  Mtlrkogie,  p.  379 ; 

P.S31;  Mil- 
.)[SAB.] 


con  owAJomUm 

AStUTICUM  ICABE  (4  'A8^>,  fa  the  name 
both  1^  Greek  and  Latin  writer^  to  the  inland 
MBiliUeaBHibejldb-MtieiwUch  Kparatesltalj  from 
n^ncam,  Pfi?^***  tad  Eponts,  and  is  coimected 
*ito  Boathem  extrenriity  with  tlio  Ionian  Sen.  Tt 
i|pws  to  lare  been  at  first  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
a  %  wen  gulf  or  inlet  of  the  loaini  Sel^  wboice  the 
d^MMA  I  *hifims  {Kix-m  sc.),  trhich  first  came 
icto  use,  bpca.Tie  so  firmly  established  that  it  always 
its  groond  among  the  Greek  writers  of 
nl  il  fa  «Bly  at  a  falsr  pnfad  or  in 
Mt  that  we  find  the  expressions  ^ 
'A%a^  or  *A8pt<mK^)  d^airaa,  (The  former  ex- 
fmrioi  fa  emploTwl  by  Scymiras  Chins,  368;  and 
tbf  ktter  in  one'  in>tance  by  Stmbo,  iv.  p.  204.) 
Tae  Launs  frequently  termed  it  Mark  Supekum, 
tbf  Upper  Sea,  as  opposed  to  tfie  Tjrilieiifaii  or 
Lw^r  Sea  (ilan-  Inf  •niiu);  and  the  phniiie  is  copied 
frr-r-  them  by  Pulybius  and  other  Greek  tniters.  It 
^fKan  pnibabte  iixlcvd  tliat  this  was  the  eomiDOD  or 
111— ihi  cxpeseion  among  dw  BonwDt.  and  that 
name  nf  thi-  Adriatic  vras  ft  mere  geogmphical 
tegiHticD,  perhaw  borrowed  in  the  first  imtance 
bm  the  Qracfa.  The  nae  ef  Adria  «r  Hadria 
b  Latin  fiir  th*^  anmc  of  the  sen.  wx-j  certainly  a 
xmn  Gr»«d*m,  fiwt  intnidnced  by  the  poets  (Uor. 
1 3. 15,  a.  a.  6,  fte.:  CrtnD.  mi  15). 

it  Is  Nimctimes  tu*d  by  pRM  WlilW  tfao. 
(fare.  A>.  90;  Mtla,  ii.  2,&c.) 

jUeocding  to  Hf  rudotns  (i.  163)  the  PheeMeM 
vne  the  flntef  the  Graeks  who  discomed  the  Adri- 
sic  or  at  I«L«t  the  first  to  explore  its  receiwes,  but 
thi  Pboeaicia&s  most  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
Uliif  bsloM,  MllMjhsd  traded  with  the  Venetians 
f»  tmber  from  a  very  early  period.  It  has,  indeed, 
Wwwntended,  that  A  'A«pli|f  in  Herodotus  (both 
htfas  i^flage  aad  Id Ir.  as,  V. f)«Mm  Ml  the 
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see  or  golf  so  called,  hot  a  region  or  distzict  about 

the  head  of  it.  Bnt  in  tlli^  case  it  seems  higlily 
improbeUe  that  predsely  the  same  expieesion  should 
have  eome  into  general  use,  i*e  ovtiiiil|f  find  it 
n<A  long  after  the  time  of  HeradotOB,  te  the  Mft 

its«  lf.*  Ilecatacus  aLw  (if  we  can  trust  to  the  ao> 
curacy  of  Stephanus  B.  s.  v.  ^ABpUa^  appears  to  have 
used  tlie  Itall  expression  K6kitos  *ASpla$, 

The  natural  limits  of  the  Adriatic  are  very  clearly 
mariced  by  the  cootiaction  of  the  opposite  shores  at 
ite  eatranee,  to  m  to  Ibnn  a  kind  of  strait,  not  ei^ 
cee<ling  40  G.  miles  in  brcatlth,  between  the  Acrc»- 
cerauaian  pramontoiy  in  Epims,  and  the  coast  of 
CafaMe  BMr  Hydrantam,  in  Italj.  Tlifa  fa  aeeord- 
ingly  correctly  assumed  l>f»th  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  as 
the  southern  limits  of  the  Adriatic,  as  it  was  at  an 
earlier  period  by  Seyhuc  and  Polylrins,  the  latter  of 
whom  expiessly  tells  ns  tlttt  Orictis  was  the  first  city 
on  the  right  hand  af^er  entering  the  Adriatic. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.3l7;  Piin.iii.  11.  b.  16;  Scylai,  §  14, 
p.  5,  §  27,  p.  11 ;  PoL  TiL  19;  MeU,  ii.  4.)  Bnt 
it  appears  to  have  Iwn  some  time  before  the  appel- 
lation  was  recetred  in  this  definite  sense,  and  tlie  use 
of  the  name  both  of  the  Adriatk)  and  of  the  loniBa 
Gulf  was  for  some  time  very  vague  and  fluctuating. 
It  is  probable,  that  iu  the  earlieat  times  the  name  of 
6  'Aipias  was  confined  to  the  pert  of  the  sw  is  the 
immodiate  nt-ighlx*urli(>n.l  uf  Adria  itself  and  the 
mouths  of  th(-  Pad  us,  or  at  lea.st  to  the  upper  part 
nfar  the  head  of  the  gidph,  as  in  tl»e  passages  of 
Herodotus  and  Hecataeus  above  cited;  but  it  aeoms 
that  Hecataeus  hini.scif  in  another  pa.ssajre  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  "larpot)  described  the  Istriuiis  as 
diveffing  0*  Hke  Imim  ffilf,  and  HeUenieos  (np, 
I>ton.  IfnlA.  28)  spke  of  the  P:idus  as  flowing  into 
the  Ionian  gulf.  Iu  like  manner  Thucydides  (i.  24) 
describes  Epidanunu  as  a  city  on  the  right  linid  as 
you  enter  the  looisB  gnE    At  this  peri<xl,  there- 
fore, the  latter  expression  seems  to  have  been  at 
lea^it  the  more  common  one,  as  appUed  to  the  whole 
sea.   Bot  veiy  eoon  after  we  find  tlie  orators  Lyrias 
and  Is<xT3tes  ein]>loying  the  tenn  <J  'A8p/ai  in  its 
TOOK  extended  shusa  :  and  Scylax  (who  most  have 
been  neaily  oontemponiy  with  the  fatter)  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  gulfs 
were  one  and  the  same.    (Lys.  Or.  c.  Diog.  §  38, 
p.  908;  lioer.  Pmpp.  §  7;  Scylax,  §  27,  p-  H  ) 
From  this  time  no  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  use  of  the  name,  4  'ASpfaj  being  fiuni- 
liarly  used  by  Greek  writers  for  the  modem  Adriatic 
(Tbeophr.  {▼.  6.  ^  2,  6;  Pwud.  Aristot.  de  Mirdb. 
§§  80,  82;  Scymn.  Ch.  132,  193,         Pol.  ii. 
17,  iii.  86,  87,  &c.)  tmtil  after  the  Chri.^tian  era. 
But  sttbeeqiHirtlf  to  that  datoateiy  ringubir  change 
was  infnxlnred:  f>r  while  the  name      tlic  Ailriatio 
Gui/{6  'Mplat,  or  'AifiittruAs  ic6\xos)  bccauie  re- 
stricted to  tiM  upper  pottion  ef  tiie  fadaiid  sea  vow 
known  by  the  same  name,  and  tlie  lower  portion  nearer 
the  strait  or  entrazKC  was  commonly  known  as  the 


♦  The  expcenaoDS  of  Polybins  (ir.  14, 16)  oUed  hf 

Mailer  (Elrusl-er,  i.  p.  141)  in  support  of  thfa 
view,  certainly  camiot  be  relied  on,  as  the  name  of 
6  *A9ptta  was  fully  established  as  that  of  the  sea, 
long  before  hi.s  tin:^,  niid  is  repeatedly  u.scd  by  him- 
self in  thi.i  sense.  Uut  his  expressions  are  singu- 
bu-ly  vague  and  floctaating:  thns  we  find  witlun  a 
few  pages,  i  Karii  rov  'ASpky  tt6Kiros,  S  tov  ■Kovrds 
'Aiplov  fivx6s,  6  'ASpMruch  ^  t*""^  ''^ 

'ASpIoy  dd^arra,etc.  (See  8diin|gy«Ni^s  Indis  to 
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laoiaaGnlf,  the  sea  without  that  enfacance,  previously 
known  as  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian,  anno  to  bo  callt>ii 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  beginning  of  this  altera- 
tion may  already  be  fonnd  in  Strabo,  who  siwaks  of 
the  Ionian  Gulf  as  a  part  of  tfw  Jilriatlc:  but  it 
ia  foond  folly  developed  in  Ptolemy,  who  makes  the 
promcntory  of  Gaiganna  the  limit  between  the  Adri- 
atic (jiilf  (4  'A8plai  icoXiroi)  and  the  Ionian  Sea 
(jd  'hi^ioif  ir4j<ayes)f  while  he  calls  the  sea  which 
batiM  fha  castem  diona  «f  Brattinin  and  Sidly, 
Me  Adriatic  Sea  (t6  'ASpiariJc^K  ir«\o7oj) :  and 
although  the  kter  geographers,  Dionysius  I'eriegetca 
and  Agritlicmenus,  apply  the  name  of  tlio  Adriatic 
within  tlio  same  limits  as  Stiabo,  the  common  usage 
of  hi.xturians  and  other  writers  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  is  in  conformity  with  that  of  Ptolemy.  Thus 
yn  find  them  afanoafe  luufennly  qtealdnf  ef  the 
Ionian  Gnlf  for  tlio  lower  part  of  tlic  modem  Adri- 
atic: while  the  name  of  the  Utter  had  so  completely 
aapeneded  the  orimial  appelhtion  of  the  Ionian  Sm 
for  tiuxt  which  bauoi  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
that  Philotitratus  speaks  of  the  isthmus  of  Conntli 
as  separating  t)ic  Aegacan  Sea  from  the  Adriatic. 
And  at  a  still  later  y«riod  we  find  Prooopins  and 
Orosius  still  further  extending  the  apjM-llation  as  far 
as  Crete  on  the  one  bide,  and  Malta  on  the  other. 
(PtoL  ill.  1.  II  1, 10,  U,  17,  S6,  4.  §§  1,  8; 
Dionys.  Per.  92—94,  380,  481 ;  Agathcmer.  i.  3,  ii. 
14;  Appian,  Sgr.  63,  B.  C.  iL  39,  ill.  9,  t.  65; 
Diott  GasB.  adi.  44,  xhr.  8;  Heraffian.  viii.  1;  Phi- 
loistr.  Imagg.  ii.  16;  Pausan.  v.  25.  §  3,  viii.  54.  § 
3;  Uienmjnn.  Ep.  86;  Procop.  B.  0.  i.  15,  iii.  40, 
ir.  6,  B.  V.  i.  IS,  U,  23;  Oras.  i.  S.)  Goneeming 
the  various  fluctuations  and  changae  m  the  applica- 
tion and  signifieatioii  of  tlie  name,  see  Laixher's  ' 
Notes  on  Herodotus  (vol.  i.  p.  107,  Kng.  transl.), 
and  U*tronne(JeadbercAet  mirlHemL  170—218), 
who  lias,  however,  carriod  to  an  extreme  extent  the 
distinctions  he  attempts  to  establish.  The  general 
lenn  of  the  Adrfatio  Sea  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
ri<  nts,  at  le.xst  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  rorrectly 
describes  it  as  long  ai^d  narrow,  extending  towanls 
the  NW.,  and  eorreisponding  in  its  general  dimen- 
sions with  the  part  of  Italy  to  which  it  is  parallel, 
from  the  lapygian  promontory  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Podus.  He  also  gives  its  greate&t  breadth  pretty 
correctly  at  about  1200  stadia,  but  much  otantatea 
ita  length  at  6000  statlia.  Agathemerus,  on  the 
contrary,  while  he  agrees  witli  Strabo  as  to  the 
breadth,  assigns  it  only  3000  stadia  in  length, 
which  is  as  much  below  the  truth,  as  Strabo  exceeds 
it.  (Strab.  iu  p.  123,  t.  p.  211;  Agathemer.  14.) 
Iha  Qieeka  appear  to  have  at  first  regarded  the  neigh- 
bomhood  of  Adria  and  tlic  nioutlis  of  the  Padus 
aa  the  head  or  inmost  recess  of  the  gulf,  but  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  more  justly  plooe  its  extremity  at  the 
golf  near  Aquilcia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tilamnptus 
(Tagliammto).  (Stiab.  iL  p.  123,  It.  p.  206;  PtoL 
iiL  l.§§  1,26.) 

The  navigation  of  tlic  Adriatic  was  much  dreaded 
an  aooount  of  the  fre<}ucnt  and  sudden  stonns  to 
whidi  it  was  subject  :  its  evil  character  on  tiiis  ac- 
eounfe  ia  vepaatedlf  anoded  to  bfHoraoe.  (Corm. 
j.  3.  15,  33.  15.  ii.  14.  14,  iii.  0.  23.  S.r.) 

Tliure  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  Uie  Adriatic 
waa  derived  finm  the  Etnuean  dty  of  Adria  dr 
Atria,  near  the  moutlis  of  the  Padu<.  Livv.  I'liny, 
and  Strabo,  all  coDcor  in  this  statement,  as  well  as 
in  extolling  the  ancient  power  and  commercial  in- 
Huencc  of  that  dty  [Adiua,  No.  1],  and  it  is  pn>- 
bably  ooljr  by  a  oontonon  betweoi  tlie  two  dties  of 


tlie  same  name,  that  some  later  writers  Ijavc  derirei 
the  ai'yiidlation  of  the  sea  frr«n  Adria  in  Piceiuun, 
which  was  .situat^'d  ut  M>uie  distance  from  the  ctNti^t, 
and  is  not  known  to  have  been  a  plsce  of  any  im- 
portance in  earlv  times.  [K^ILB,] 
ADKUMK'TUM.  [Hadrumetum.J 
ADRUS  (Albara^),  a  river  of  Hispania  Lui- 
taiu<.i.  flcwiii;:  from  the  N.  into  the  Anas  (^Gvaili- 
ana)  oppoi>ite  to  Jiadyoz  (/(ta.  AfU.  p.  4 1 8 ;  I  ktri, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  289—392).  [P.  S.] 

ADUA'TICA  or  ADUATUCA,  a  castdhnn  or 
fortified  place  mentioned  by  Cae>ar  (B.  G.  vj,  .32) 
as  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  country  of  the 
Eburones,  the  gn-ater  part  of  whieh  coimtry  lay 
between  the  Mo^a  {yf'int)  and  the  iChoinis.  There 
is  no  further  indicatiou  of  it^i  portion  in  Causir. 
Q.  Cieero^  who  waa  posted  here  with  a  n 
n.  c.  53,  sustained  and  repelled  a  sudden  attai'k  of 
the  Sigambri  (J^.  G.  vi.  35,  &c.),  in  the  saa>o  camp 
in  whidi  Ittnrina  and  Aoroncaleins  had  wintered  in 

B.C.  54  {B.  G.  V.  96)i  If  it  be  the  ^ame  pLaee  as 
the  Adoaca  Tungronim  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
it  is  the  modem  Tongem,  in  the  Belgian  province 
of  Limburg,  where  there  are  n wains  of  old  wall*, 
and  many  antiijuities.  Thuui:h  only  a  castellum  or 
tempor.iry  fort  in  Caesar's  time,  the  phu-c  is  likfly 
cnongh  to  have  been  the  nte  of  a  larger  town  sit 
a  later  date.  [G.  L.] 

ADUATICI  QKrovariKol,  Dion  Cass.),  a  peo- 
ple of  Bdgie  Gatd,  the  ncighbome  of  the  Eboranes 
'  and  Nervii.  They  were  the  deseendant.s  of  Coim 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who  were  kit  bcliiud  by  tb^i 
rest  of  tlkese  barbarians  on  their  march  to  Italy, 
for  the  porpoae  of  looldng  after  die  baggage  which 
'  their  comrade.s  could  not  conveniently  take  with 
thcuj.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoocs, 
near  Aix  by  C.  Marios  (b.  C  102),  and  again  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  these  6000  men  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  couutzy.  (Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  29.)  Thdr 
head  quarters  were  a  strong  natnial  position  on  s 
steep  elevation,  to  whieh  there  was  only  one  ap> 
prwch.  Caesar  docs  not  give  the  place  a  name, 
and  no  indication  of  Ita  ma.  D*AnviIle  supposes 
that  it  is  Falais  on  the  Mehiwjne.  The  traet 
occupied  by  the  Adualid  apjiears  to  In*  in  South 
Brabant.  When  their  .stnjng  j»t»fiition  wjis  tjiken  b« 
Caesar,  4000  of  the  Aduati(  i  peri.»l)ed,  and  53, (.MM 
were  sold  for  slaves,    (/i.  0.  ii.  33.)     [G.  L.] 

.<U)U'LA  MONS  (d  A5oi)\aj),  the  name  given 
to  a  particokr  gronp  of  the  Alps,  in  whieh,  aoooni. 
ing  to  the  n'jx-.ited  statement  of  Stnd)o,  Ixith  tit 
lUiine  and  the  Addua  take  tlteir  rise,  the  uoe  flowing 
northwards,  the  other  southward  faito  the  Lariac 
Lake,  This  \-iew  is  not  however  correct,  the  rca! 
source  of  tlie  Addua  being  in  tJjo  glaciers  of  th< 
Rhaetian  Aljis,  at  the  head  of  the  YalttUittr,  while 
b*»th  branches  of  the  Rliine  ri.se  much  farther  t->  th( 
W.  It  is  pr..K'dtle  that  Strabo  consideml  the  rivei 
which  deseemi.s  from  tlio  Spluyen  to  tlic  hejul  of  th( 
hdoa  of  Como  (and  which  flows  firom  N.  to  &)  M 
the  true  Addua,  overhwking  tho  gn'stly  snjvrioi 
magnitude  of  that  wluch  comes  dowu  from  the  Vol- 
leOmt.  The  aonreesef  this  river  are  hi  fiKt  not  fiu 
from  those  of  the  branch  of  the  Hhiiie  now  ealleil  tin 
UiiUer  Jdtfii^,  and  which,  Jbaving  the  more  dinvt 
course  from  S.  to  N.,  was  probably  n>gardcd  by  tlx 
ancients  as  the  true  origin  of  the  river,  Mt.  Adul; 
would  thus  signify  the  jiifty  mountain  group  about 
the  passes  of  the  SpUujai  and  6.  Bernardino,  uni  al 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Hmter  Bhein,  rathei 
than  the  Mt,  Si,  Golhard,  as  sapposed  hj  most 
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not  ((prat 

»rrnr*">  b  the  if^<'  f  ?h>'  t*'nn.    Ptolomv,  who  iil'.o 
reprmeDU  Um  BIuim  a»  lising  in  Mt.  Adula,  sajrs 
Mtbiix:  of  tki  AUw;  Vol  CRiMoodjr  daieribei  tUt 
par:    tlH*  Aljcs  as.  that  where  t}ie  diain  alters  it^ 
p-uii  riim-tioo  from  X.to  E.  (Strab. iv. pp.  192,  204, 
T  {  in:  Itoi.  ii.  9.  §  5,  Ui.  1.  §  1.)    [E.  H.  B.] 
Al^CLE  or  ADL'  LIS  ('ASoiAii,  inoLir.  7.  §  8, 
Tic.  16.  §  11;  Arri.tii,  Ptripl.;  Eratosth.  pp.  2,  3; 
'AJmAis,  Steplu  B.  4.  r.;  'a5oi/A<i,  Jacteph.  Antiq. 
m.  S;  Pmf.  JBL  Ar*  L  19;  oppidum  adoulitun, 
Pfa.  If.  S.  vi.  29.  s.  34:  Eth.  'A^-n  XiTTjT,  Ptol. 
iv.  8:  .VdulitA,  riia.   I  c:  Adu  AdovArrucoOt 
Appnoc{|«lbanNaBMidci^«f  tbe  AdaHtae,a  people 
of  mixrd  urioQ  in  the  rcsio  Tn»ploilytica,  Mtuated  oa 

•  ktj  (tf  tiw  Ked  Sea  called  Adulicus  Sbas  ('A8ov- 
Vi>f  Bftoii,  itietfey  Boy).  Adnk  is  the  modern 
TM/d  or  ZnUa,  prmoanced,  according  to  Mr.  Salt, 
Jy^.  and  rtands  in  lat.  1.5°  3.'>'  N.  Knins  are 
sui  to  ezirt  there.  l)'Anviile,  indi^-d.  in  hi:i  3I:ip 
if  M  Sea,  place*  Adule  at  Arkteio  on  the 
<vr}^  pitavf.  af^mt  22^  N  cf  ThtdUu  A('c«nliujj  in- 
teed  to  C^Mooas,  Aduie  was  not  immediately  on  the 
— <,Wtib— t Hwmdlw  htlwMii  ftwasftvndedl^ 
fill^tfve  'Uv.^,  from  the  ijei;rhboarinp  kin;:il'Hii  of 
l^fti  and  wider  the  Bomans  wm  the  haven  of 
Abbii  ft^^  wu  an  eiiipuriuiH  fot  Udei  (liw- 
Im  ari  ihiaocerw),  ivorr  (ekph.^nt  and  rhinoceros 
tasks),  and  tartoiMvshell.  It  liad  aliM  a  hu^e 
riate-markei,  and  wasi  a  caravan  station  fi>r  the 

the  interior  of  Africa.  The  apes  which  the 
Ui}«s  of  Lish  birth  kept  as  pet«i,  and  for 
«Wh  Utej  often  gare  high  pices,  came  principally 
At  Adok  m  tlM  €tUnmted  1/om*- 
Adalitanvm^  tiN  inscription  of  n-hirh,  in 
ittan,  was,  ia  ^  €th  oenttuy  of  the  Chri»- 
MpM  Conn  the  Indiaii  mfdiaiit  ( In- 
diflMllM  ;  see  />tcf.  of  Biog.  art.  Cn.'nuLi^  into 
tfcr  Hcond  botdc  of  his  "  Christian  Topi^raphy.'^ 
The  moDumrnt  is  a  throne  of  white  marble,  with  a 
riikof  noM;  diderent  stone  bdlind  it.  Both  throne 
■wl  dab  seem  to  have  bo<Ti  covered  with  Grrf'k  cha- 
fers. Coemas  appears  to  have  put  two  iuM-rip- 
ti-cu  into  mty  tad  unrelqr  occasioned  no  fiMe  per- 
pirxitT  to  learrted  men.  Mr.  Salt's  discovery  (»f  the 
iaKfqiODn  at  Axitme^and  tiw  contents  of  the  Adnlitan 
iwnplisa  iImM;  ahoir  tbH  tb»  btter  wm  Upnitite. 

TV  fir>t  i^vtion  b  in  the  thinl  person,  and  re- 
mdt  that  i*tolemy  Eoergetes  (b.  O.  247 — ^222) 
maimi  fimn  the  Troglodyte  Arabs  and  Aethio- 
jofiii  certain  rlephantt  which  his  father,  the  second 
kirr  "f  the  Maf-rtlonian  dynasty,  .ind  iiini.««']f,  had 
taira  n  hurtling  ia  the  region  of  Adule,  and  trained 
t»  «v  in  thdr  own  kinplom.  TIm  oeisoilil  portion 
cf  tiie  i'lvrij-tion  i>  in  the  first  person,  and  com- 
■SBoratc^  the  axuiue^ta  of  an  anonymous  Acthio- 
im  kn«  h  AnUa  aid  AoUiioiM,  m  ftr  m  the 
fn'i'.ifr  <*f  Ei^  i't.  Aninii::  othrr  n.iTnes,  which  we 
cm  idotti^  with  the  extant  appellaiiuiis  of  African 
tlni  of  the  moet  moantwnone  region 
,  the  Semeoae,  or  Samen,  and  that  of  a 
0«vr  wfairh  19  endently  the  Aataboras  or  Tacazzi, 

•  coin  tributary  of  the  Nile.  The  Adnlitan  in- 
vTTf^iao  i»  printed  in  the  works  of  Coemas,  in  the 
CidStet  A  or.  Pair,  el  Script.  Graec.  by  Mont- 

pC  iL  jmu  113 — 346;  in  ChiaoU's  Antiq. 
ani  in  nMeine,  Bibl.  Graee.  245. 
Tke  br^t  c  rrrni-'iitary  npon  it  1:5  by  Buttmann,  Mu3. 
dbr  AkaiAmuw.  ii.  1.  p.  105.        [W.  B.  D.J 
AMTUTAS.  rAmuJ 
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AECULANUIL  » 

N.  Aflriee,  mentioned  hjr  Heraddtne  as  fhe  flnt 

I.il'vrin  p-.iplcW.of  Epypt.  (Herod,  iv.  1G8.)  Their 
extent  wa6  from  the  fhmtier  of  Egypt  (that  is,  a4> 
cording  to  Heradotns,  from  tiie  l^us  Plinthinetea 
(ii.  6),  but  according  to  Scylax  (p.  44.  Hudson), 
frnm  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile),  to  tin-  h.irW.nr 
of  Plj-nos,  near  the  Catabathmus  Major.  Herodotus 
distin^ishes  them  from  the  other  Libyan  tribes  in 
the  E.  of  N.  Africa,  who  were  chiefly  nornadc  (iv. 
191),  by  saying  that  their  manners  and  cujstuuis 
resembled  those  of  the  Enrptiane  (It.  168>  Ho 
also  iiicntinn^  some  remarkable  u.'<apc.s  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  them  (/L  c).  At  a  later  period  thejr 
are  ibund  fbrther  to  the  &,  in  the  intanor  of  Vmt* 
marica.  (ptol.;  PUn.  T.  6;  SO.  IteL  iiL  278,  f.ll., 
ix.223,folL)  Ci*.S.j 

AEA.  [Coicim.] 

AEACE'UM.  [Aeoiha.] 

AEA'N'riUM  (Aldyriov:  7'niteri),  a  fmnnontory 
in  Magnesia  iu  'ihcs!»aly,  funning  the  entnuice  to 
the  PagaaMan  haj.  AooordiQg  to  Ptokmy  thne 
was  a  town  of  the  s.ime  n.omc  tipon  it.  It.s  hiphest 
summit  was  called  Mt.  Tiaaeum.  (Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
PtoL  iiL  la.  §  16;  Leake,  Northern  G^woe,  vvLIt. 
p.  397.)  [TisAEUM.] 

AEAS.  [Aoua.J 

AEBU'RA  (AlVovpas  EA.  Jdiovpauts  :  prob. 
Cverra),  a  town  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Uispania  Tar- 
raconensis  (Liv.  xl.  30;  Strab.  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  r.), 
probably  the  Ai96pa  of  Ptolemy  (iL  6).  Itji  namo 
appears  on  coins  as  Ai|)ora  and  Apora.  (Mionnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  55,  Supp.  V..1.  i.  pp.  Ill,  112).  [P.  S.] 

AEC AK  (AZkcu  :  Lt/t.  Aecanus :  Trojd)^  a  town  of 
ApoHa  mentioned  both  bf  Polybiiisand  liry,  dwinf 
the  military  opcrationv  of  ll.uiiiihal  and  Fahiiis  in 
that  coontrA'.  In  common  with  many  other  Apolian 
cities  it  had  joined  the  Garthaitinians  after  llw  nattla 
of  Cannae,  hut  was  rcoovered  by  Fabius  MaximOB 
in  n.  c.  214,  though  not  without  a  regular  sieire. 
(Pol.  iii.  88 ;  Liv.  xxiv.  20.)  Pliny  also  enamerati  H 
the  Accani  among  the  inlaiid  towns  of  Apulia  (iii. 
11);  but  it.s  pasit ion  is  more  clearly  detemiirifd  by 
the  Itineraries,  wliich  place  it  on  the  Appiau  Way 
between  Bqnns  Tntiena  and  Herdonia,  at  a  fistanca 
of  18  or  19  miles  fnwn  the  latter  city.  (Itin.  Ant. 
n.  116;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  610;  the  Tab.  Peat,  pkcee  it 
between  Eqmis  Tnaens  and  Lneeria,  hot  withoni 
giviu;;  the  distances.)  This  intcr\-al  exactly  accords 
with  the  poeitioa  of  the  modem  city  of  Zro/a,  and 
oonflms  oie  statements  of  several  chroniclers  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  the  latter  was  foimdcd  about  the 
Ijoinnninp:  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Aecac.  Cluverius  erroneously  identiiicd 
Aecae  with  Accaditt^  a  ▼illage  in  tlie  mountains  S» 
of  Borino;  but  his  error  waa  rectified  by  Holstciiius. 
Troja  is  an  e|ascopBl  see,  and  a  place  of  some  cou- 
sidMation;  it  etande  on  a  bin  of  modente  devation, 
rising  above  the  fertile  plain  of  PupHa,  and  i'*  9  miles 
S.  of  LucertL,  and  14  SW.  of  Foggia.  (iioLsten. 
JVbr.  ja  CUmer.  p.  271 ;  Bomanellt,  toI.  ii.  p.  227 ; 
Giustiiiiani.  I>iz.  Gtogr.  vol.  ix.  p.  2r,().)  [E.n.B,] 

AECULA'.NUM,  or  AECLA'M  .M  {\,Kov\avov, 
Appian,  Ptol.:  .fTlA.  Aeculanu.s,  Plin.;  but  the  con- 
tracted form  Aeclanna  and  Aeelanensis  is  tlie  only  one 
found  in  inscriptions: — the  reading  Aeculamun  in 
Cic.  ad  AU.  ZTi.2,  is  very  onoertain: —  later  inscrip- 
tions and  the  Itinennies  writs  the  name  Ecuuium), 
a  city  of  Satnninni,  in  tho  ternforv  nf  the  Hirpini,  is 
ourectly  placed  by  tho  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
die  Via  Api»a,  15  Roman  milsB  from  Beneventnnu 
(Flm.iiLU.a.16;  PtoL  ilL  1.  §  71{  Uin.  AnL  p 
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ISO;  lUb.  Pent)  Mb  mntioB  of  il  is  Ibniia  id 
lliltorv  (hiri!-.::  tlio  vmrs  of  the  Rnmnns  with  the 
fianniteii,  though  it  appenn  to  have  been  one  of  the 
diitf  dtiM  of  &  Hirpliii :  Imt  daniiir  the  fleeha  War 

([b.C.  89)  it  was  taken  and  pluncleml  by  Siill.i, 
l^lich  led  to  the  snbinission  of  almost  all  thus  ndgh- 
bouring  cities.  (Appian,  JSL  C.  L  51.)  It  «ppmm 
to  have  been  soon  after  restored:  the  erection  a£  ita 
new  walls,  sratt's,  .'iml  towers  being  reconied  bv  an  in- 
acription  still  t^\ta^t,  and  which  prdtabljr  belongs  to 
a  date  Bhortly  oAer  the  Social  War.  At  a  Uit«r 
period  we  find  tlmt  [art  of  \t<  territory  was  p-irtioned 
oat  to  new  colonists,  prubablj  ooder  Octavian,  but 

nmnicipmiD  (ai  W9 
learn  from  Pliny  and  snvrral  in-^criptions)  imfil  long 
aflerwazda.  It  was  pt)hablj  iu  the  reign  of  Tnyaa 
tliBt  H  wqiM  tiie  ndc  and  liteflf  a  coimf  wln^ 
«a  find  aingnod  to  it  in  lafev  &iKriptions.  (Lib. 
Gdon.  p^  210,  260;  Orell.  Inter,  no.  566,  3108, 
MSG;  Znmpt,  de  CoUmiu,  p.  401.) 

The  site  of  Aeculanum  was  erremeoosly  referred 
by  Cluverius  (//«/.  p.  1203)  to  Frigento.  Holstenius 
was  tlie  first  to  pdnt  out  its  true  position  at  a  pUce 
caOed  fa  (Mto,  dboot  a  tnila  finm  MnxAeUa,  and 
close  to  the  Tavema  del  Pa^fm),  on  tlie  modern  hi^h 
rood  from  Maples  into  Puglia,  Here  the  eztansive 
iffiwifn  of  an  audwit  citjr  hava  betn  feund ;  a  eonri-* 
derable  part  of  the  anci-  nt  walls,  as  well  a.'*  niins 
and  fonndodons  of  Thermae,  aqueducts,  temples,  aa 
araptrithcntre  and  other  buildings  have  been  dboo* 
vcrcd,  though  many  of  them  bfltPB  nm  perisbed; 
and  the  whole  sito  abounds  in  coind,  gpm!«.  bronzes, 
and  other  niiuor  relioj  of  antiquity.  The  inscriptions 
found  here,  as  well  as  the  sitoatfon  OH  the  Appinn 
Way,  and  the  dbtancc  from  lionevento,  clearly  prove 
these  remains  to  be  those  of  Aepulaaum,  and  attest 
its  aplendoar  and  impaHanee  under  Hie  Bomaa  em- 
pire. It  continn«l  to  bo  a  fJimri.sliing  place  until 
the  7th  centuxy,  but  was  destroyed  in  a.  d.  662,  b/ 
tiie  emperor  GoDCtBiHlL  in  his  nan  vithte  Lom- 
bards. A  town  aroae  out  ef  Ito  ndm,  trinch  ob- 
tainc^i  the  nami*  of  QtrnfTODCCmPK  firom  its  posi- 
tion at  that  distance  from  Benewtiun,  and  which 
continued  to  exist  to  the  1 1th  centorjr  when  it  had 
fiilli-n  intr)  rnniplfte  doray,  and  the  few  remaining'  in- 
liabitants  removed  to  the  castle  of  Mirabdla,  erected 
bf  tiia  Normana  en  a  no^irUMrarini;  Un.  (Hbbtn. 
Not.  in  Ctuver.  p.  273;  Lnpnli,  Iter  Veniimn.  pp. 
74—128;  Guariiii,  Rictrcfie  suW  aniica  Citta  di 
Eehm^  Alto.  Napoli,  1814;  BomaadH^  toL  ii.  pp. 
323—328.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEDEPSUS  (AlSirb*:  Eth,  kll^iOi:  Lipso), 
a  town  on  the  MW.  coast  of  Euboea,  160  stadia 
from  Cynus  on  the  oppoeite  coast  of  the  Opuntian 
Lorri.  It  contained  wann  baths  sacrp<l  to  Hercules, 
which  were  used  by  Uic  dictator  Sulhu  i  lie«e  warm 
baths  are  still  found  about  a  ndla  above  I^mo,  the 
site  of  Aedepsufl.  (Strab.  pp.  60,  42.')  ;  Atli<>n.  ]>. 
73;  Plat.  SulL  26,  Sjpnp.  iv.  4,  where  rd\jj<^os  is 
a  ftlse reading;  Stepb.  B.  9.  v.;  PtoL  16.  §23; 
IMin.  iv.  21  ;  I^ko,  Xorth^m  Ormetf  ToL  n. 
176;  Walpole,  TrmtU,       p.  71.) 

AE'DUI,  HBDUI  (AlfeSoi,  Strak  p.  186),  a 
Celtic  people,  who  were  .separated  from  the  Sequani 
by  the  Arar  (.Saone),  which  formed  a  \ax^  port  of 
their  eastern  boundary.  On  the  W.  they  were 
separated  from  the  Biturigee  by  the  upper  course 
of  the  Lipcris  (Z/Oirv).  as  Caesar  statics  (/?.  G.  vii. 
5).  To  the  NE.  were  the  Lingone^s,  and  to  the 
8.  tiw  SqgMiani.  The  Aedd  Ambani  (!?.  G.  i. 
Umm  «r  tiM  Aadni,  m  oillw  bovdeia 


AEOAK. 

of  AOobroges.  The  (^ief  tofem  of 
in  Tartar's  tinie  was  Bibrarte,  and  if  we  assnroe 
it  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  later  town  of  Augusto- 
dmura  (ii«lM),  wa  obtain  probaUf  a  Ibed 
trnl  position  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedni.  in  ; 
old  division  of  B<mrgogm.  The  Aedui  were  one 
of  tlie  most  poirarfiu  of  tbe  Cdtie  nattans,  bat 
before  Caesar's  proeonsulship  of  Gallia,  tb^bad 
been  brought  under  the  donnnion  of  the  Seqnani, 
who  had  invited  Germans  from  beyond  the  Hhiw 
to  assist  them.  The  Aedui  hod  been  declared 
friends  of  the  Koman  prople  Ix-fon?  thi.s  oalainitv 
beld  them;  and  Divitiacus,  an  Aeduan,  went  to 
Bona  to  aik  fcrtba  nriitanoe  of  tba  aanate,bat 
he  rftnmrd  T^-ithotit  accomplishing  the  objert  i-f 
his  inissioo.  Caesar,  on  his  arrival  in  Gaul  (b.  c. 
58),  rartared  liMM  Aedni  to  their  fcrmer  inde^ien' 
dence  and  power.  Tht-rc  w.as  among  them  a  ^kIv 
of  nobihty  and  a  senate,  and  they  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  clientes,  as  Caesar  calls  them,  who  appear  to 
have  Ixt-n  in  ^  nakore  of  va8.<;al.<«.  The  cUentes  oi 
the  Aedui  are  enumerateil  by  Caesar  (B.  C.  vii. 
75).  The  Aedui  joined  in  the  great  rtUllum 
agamst  the  Romans,  wbhli  is  the  eubject  of  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Gallic  war  {H.  G.  vii.  42,  &c.); 
but  Caasar  reduced  them  to  subjection.  In  th« 
reign  of  Tlberine  a.  i>.  tl,  Jdiu  Saorofir,  a  flaol, 
attempted  an  insurrection  among  the  Aedui  ivv\ 
seized  Angustodtmtun,  but  the  rising  wm  soon  put 
down  by  C.  SiUus.  (Tac.  iliMi^  iiL  43— 46.)  The 
head  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  Aadai  in  Caesar's 
time  was  calk^i  Vergolvn-tus.  He  was  elected  by 
the  priests,  and  held  liis  office  for  one  year.  He 
had  tba  power  of  life  and  death  om  Ua  peopk;,  as 
Caesar  says,  by  which  cxpressioa  he  nieans  probably 
that  be  was  supreme  judge.  (£.  G.  i.  16,  vii.  33.) 
Tbe  4&ntn,  or  mnD  ceiimiiinttfae  dependiat  en 

the  Ae<lni. -(vrrp  thr  Sf^usiani,  .alrendy  nienti'^nfd; 
the  Ambivaroti,  who  were  apparently  on  the  northern 
bemulH7  of  the  Aedni  tnna  UNBm,  (A  O.  if.  9); 
and  the  Aulcn  i  Bramiovicos  [Atn^ERCi].  The  Am- 
barri,  already  ment inner!  ;is  kinsmen  of  the  Aedui, 
arc  not  enumerated  animig  the  cUentcs  (A  G.  rii. 
55).  One  of  the  pagi  or  division*  of  the  Aedui 
was  called  Instibres  (Liv.  v.  34).  Caerar  allowt'd 
a  body  of  Boii,  who  had  joined  the  Uelvetii  iu 
tbrir  ittompt  to  eetde  thumselw  m  QmI,  to  la* 
main  in  the  tcrriton-  of  tin'  A'-dni  {H.  G.  i.  28). 
Their  terdtoiy  was  between  the  Lou«e  and  the 
Allier,  a  brndb  of  tbe  Loire.  They  bad  a  town, 
(>rgo\'ia  (J5.  G.  viL  9),  tbe  site  of  which  is  un- 
certain ;  if  the  reading  Gcrgovia  is  accepted  in  this 
jMissage  of  Caesar,  the  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Gehoovia  of  the  Arvcmi.       [G.  L.][ 

AEGAE  in  Eunijje  (A»7at:  F.lh.  Klyaio^, 
Afytdrjjr,  At'ToufVf).  1.  Or  A£OA  (Ai-yd),  a  town 
of  Aehaia,  and  one  of  tiM  19  Adn«ni  dte,  ynm 
situated  upon  the  rffW  Cntilis  and  upon  the  crast, 
between  A^eira  and  Bora.  It  is  mentkoed  by 
Homer,  and  was  cddirated  ia  tbe  eariieek  timae  ibr 
its  worship  of  iViseidon.  It  was  afterwards  dc«rr{ed 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Aegeira;  and  it  had  aheady  osased  to  ba 
one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities  on  tbe  rmewal  of  the 
LeaTue  in  n.  r.  280,  its  place  bHn^  occupied  by 
Ccrj'ncia.  Its  name  docs  not  occur  in  Poly  bins. 
All  traces  of  Aegae  have  disappeared,  but  it  pro- 
Knbly  occupied  the  site  of  the  Khan  o^Abrata^  which 
is  situated  upon  a  commanding  he^ht  rising  frwn 
the  left  bank  of  the  xher.  Neitftar  Ibaba  nor  Fut- 
oo  nihkh  bask  of  the  GntUa  it 
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II  pnbaUy  stood  on  the  left  bank,  since 
the  ri^  i*      *nA  oiftni  inundated.  (Hf>m,  //.  viii. 
Jierad.  i.  145;  Strmb.  pp.  386 — 387;  Paiu. 
flSl  I  If:  Lm^  Mhrm,  vol.  iii.  p.  394;  Car- 
Hex  A t>/>' Tol.  i.  p.  472.) 

i.  A  tova  m  Knmthia,  in  Uacedooia,  and  the 
fciMplw  if  d»  IhrtidBni—  kings,  15  probably 
the  auM  as  EdoTv^a,  thon;zh  taam  wntan  auktt 
tlbiQ  two  dilTfTvnt  townis,    [  Edessa.] 

S.  A  tp«r»  ia  Euboea  on  th«  western  coast  N.  of 
a  little  S.  of  Orobiae.  Strabo  sajs 
it  was  1  ?«»  stadia  from  Anthcdon  in  Boef>tia. 
it  ift  iKfinnrd  by  liaaMr,  bat  bad  diaappeared  in 
tkp  if  Sfmbok  It  Mktnted  fat  ite  W9P- 
if  DoKidon  frain  the  earliest  times ;  and  its 
if  tJtta  god  atill  continued  to  exist  wben 
wnle,  dtnlad  upon  a  loftj  mooitaiD. 
Tbr  littrt-  writer  derivca  the  nanw  of  the  Aec«can 
Saa  Ann  tiiis  town.  Leake  supposes  it  to  have 
itood  near  Limmi.  (Uom.  IL  xiiL  21;  Slrab.  pp. 
;$!>«,405;  Steph.  B.&«.;  Loiks, JIMUni OrMoe, 
voL  m.  p.  275.) 

A£GA£  in  Asia,  I.  (AtToi,  AiTcuoi.  Afycoi :  Eth. 
iifAt,  AifuAt  ^i  X  Agm  JTalit,  or  KaUutf),  a  town 
«B  tie  raast  of  Cilim,  on  tlf  north  ^ii!f»  of  the  bar 
«tf  lana.  It  is  now  acparatt\l  from  the  outlet  of  the 
(Jyioom)  hy  a  long  naiTOfr  MBtaarycalkd 
BiTy.  In  Str!»f»i's  time  (p.  676)  it  Mas  a 
mail  Qtj  wixk  a  purU  (Ctxof.  Lws$D,  iii.  227.) 
Aeeae  mm  •  Greek  town,  bttt  tiie  Of^ftn  of  it  is 
lekmwn.  A  Greek  inscription  of  tbc  Rcnium  period 
hx*  b»Hti  di*coii"er»*d  tlwre  (H(*:iufort.  Kuramania^ 
p.  ) :  and  under  the  Ivuman  dunuiiiuii  it  was 
Afhiicf  snmeimpvtaaeai.  IMloscdlBitA^fiM 

(itn.  iiii.  8.) 

i.  (Aryoi:  £^ Ai7a«br,Ai7aMM),an  Aeolian 
OM.  L  149X  •  Kith  diMn  fivrn  the  eoeit  of 

l^iia,  and  in  th<^  ii(  iirhl)onrhood  of  CiiTrn'  nrnl 
TcBBus.  it  is  mentioued  bj  Xenoohoa  ^HeUen, 
kS.  §  5>  vdH'theMiBe  A(7fls,  wMeli  S^aiider 
Im  aita«d  into  Alya/.  It  snfiered  from  tbc  great 
««tbr|nak«f.  wbich  in  tlie  time  of  Tiberias  (a.  ». 
17  )«k^tetl  12  of  th«  nlies  of  Asia.  (Tacit. 
iM.  ii.  47.)  [6.  L.] 

AEGAEAE.  [Aegiak.] 
AEGAEUM  MARE   (rb   Atyolov  w^Aa>os, 

<S§ ;  Strab.  jjairfw?  or 


iiyiT  ri  Arvar^ir.  Herod,  vii.  Sf)  ;  ^  Ar/aTrji  ir?- 
Aflffit,  Haud.  ii.  il7).  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
■r  e^M  the  Archipelago,  and  br  the  Turks  the 
Whu  SfT.  to  distingnish  it  firom  the  Black  Sea.  It 
WW  br  onded  on  the  N.  br  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
«■  the  W.  br  Greece  and  on  the  £.  bj  Asia  Elinor. 
At  its  NE.  comer  it  was  connected  irith  the  Pro- 
k  br  the  Hellespont.  [HrT-l^ESPONTis.]  iJs 
difiisreDtij  eetunaled  by  the  itncient 
tke  OHM  «M  ganenOj  ajqCed  to  the 
wi^'t*'  tm  as  fer  S.  as  the  isJands  of  Crete  and 
Hbodok  Its  ztame  was  Tarioosij  denved  by  the  an- 
■t  ffMBieeii— ,  eidMr  from  tiM  town  of  Aegae 
h  EttUjea;  or  frrim  Aogeus,  the  fiithcr  of  TIiom  ii.h, 
*hi  threw  hinuelf  into  it;  or  from  Ae^aeAi  the 
fM  «f  the  Amazons,  who  periaiMd  them;  or  Uram 
AcfMBB,  who  was  represented  a  merine  god  living 
is  ?h-  w>a;  or,  Ix^tlr,  from  oSrfls,  a  itqnal],  «n  ecconnt 
if  iu  stuana.  Its  real  etymology  is  uncertain.  Its 
nmngiAm  wm  d— gerom  to  ancient  narigatorn  on 
■WRUDt  of  its  numermls  islamls  and  rorks,  which 
mUan  of  wind  and  a  confused  sea,  and  ahio 
;  if  the  FliwiM  ernutUiwIy  ninde,  wUdi 


To  the  storms  of  the  Acgaean  the  poets  (Veqawilly 
allude.  Thus  Horace  {Carm.  ii.  16):  Otium  dico» 
rogat  in  patenti  ptxntut  Aegaeo;  and  Virgil  (Aeu. 
»i.  365):  Aevdta  EioidSonmeimnMlm^ 

irtsonnt  Aerjafo.  Tho  A'  ^j-.-ioan  Itnteintifl  WHmwiinfl 
islands.  Of  these  the  most  nanMnm  ivere  in  the 
soathim  perk  of  ^  see ;  they  mn  divided  into 
two  principal  groups,  the  Cyckdee,  lying  off  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Sporades, 
lying  along  tho  coasts  of  Caria  and  Ionia.  [Cy- 
C&ADBB;  SroRADRS.]  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
sea  were  the  largrr  i.^lnnds  of  Kubot-a,  'I  hasos  and 
Semotiirace,  and  od'  tho  coast  of  Asia  those  of  Semos, 


The  Aegaean  sea  was  divided  into:  1.  ^Iare 
Tmucil'M  {i  9fii\Kios  wdmos,  Uom.  JL  xxiii.  230 ; 
rb  BpitfiuMnriKarrot,  Herod.  tH.  176;  oomp.  Soph. 
Oed.  R.  197),  the  northern  part  of  the  Aegaesn, 
washing  the  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and 
extending  as  far  Sw  as  the  northern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Euboea. 

2.  Mare  MvHTOim  (Ilor.  Carm.  i.  1.  14;  rh 
Mvprteoy  viKayof),  the  part  of  the  Aegaeao  S.  of 
Ettboea,  Attica  and  Argolis,  which  derived  iti  name 
ftvm  the  KTTiall  i^^land  Myrtus,  thouirh  others  supposo 
it  to  come  firom  Myitilus,  whom  Pelops  threw  into 
this  see,  or  from  die  neiden  Ifyrto.  Pliny  (tv.  11. 
p.  18)  makes  tlic  Myrtaan  M^a  a  part  of  the  Aegaeim; 
bat  Strabo  (pp.  124,  323)  di.'stingui&hcs  between 
the  two,  representing  the  Aegaean  as  terminating 
at  tlie  proiiinntory  Soninm  in  Attica. 

.'i.  M.VllK  ICARIUM  (Hor.  r«rr/f.  i.  1.  15;  'lKc{pu»r 
ir6irros,  Horn.  Ji.  iL  145;  'iKdpioy  itiKayos,  Uerod. 
vi.  95),  the  SE.  part  of  the  Ai^aean  along  the  ooeets 
of  Caria  and  Iwia,  which  derive<l  it.s  natno  fmm  the 
island  of  icaria,  though  according  to  tradition  it  vrae 
eo  called  from  Icarae,  the  son  ^  Deedafaui,  hsring 
f;dlon  into  it. 

4.  Make  Cr£TICi;x  (jh  Kfitruchtr  xtKceyos^ 
Thnc.hr.  59),  the  moit  leatheily  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
N.  of  the  island  of  Crete.  Stralx*  (/.  c),  however, 
makes  this  sea,  as  well  as  the  Myrtoan  ud  Icariaa, 
distinct  from  the  Aegaean. 

AEGA'LEOS  (Ai^eUewr,  Herod.  TiiL  90 ; 
Alyd\tuv  opoj,  Thuc.  ii.  19:  SL-armatrgn),  a  rang© 
of  mountains  in  Attica,  lying  between  the  plains  of 
Athens  and  Eleosi;!,  from  whidi  Xsnee  wttaesBed  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.iLc.)  It  riiilinl  in  a  jiromon- 
tocy,  called  AjcriiiAiJE('A^iaAij),opposite  iiaiamis, 
tmu  which  it  was  tBstuit  only  two  stadia  aceordini^ 
to  Strabo  (p.  395).  The  southern  part  of  this  range 
near  the  coast  was  called  Cokydalcs  or  Cokt- 
DALX,us(Kofiv8aAi!r,  Kopvia\x6s)  from  a  demus  of 
this  name  (Stah.  JL  c),  and  another  part,  through 
which  there  is  a  pass  fruiTi  th*'  ])!:iin  of  Athens  into 
tliat  of  Eleusis,  was  named  Poecilum  (notKUof, 
Pans,  i  87.  §  7.)  (Leake,  2M  of  itMim,  p.  9, 
seq.) 

AEGA'TES  TNSULAE,  the  name  given  to  a 
group  of  three  small  ishmds,  lying  off  ti»  weitem 
extremity  of  Sicily,  nearly  opfxjsitc  to  Drepannni  and 
Lilybaemn.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
fiom  the  Oveak  A^Bc^the  Goat  islands;"  bat 
this  form  is  not  found  in  any  Greek  author,  and  the 
Latin  writers  have  univer«illy  Aegates.  Siliiw  Ita- 
licus  also  (i.  61)  makes  the  second  syllable  long. 
1 .  The  westernmost  of  the  thice,  which  is  distant 
about  22  G.  miles  from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was  called 
HiKRA  ('I*p«i  »^<rof,  Ptol.  Polyb.  Diod.);  but  at  a 
later  period  obtafaied  tiie  tmne  of  Habiiima,  from 
iti  ^ying  M  ftr  out  to  iMt  (Itin.  lOiit  p.  49S),  and 
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U  still  called  Marttimo.  2.  The  southprnmasl  and 
nearest  to  Lilybacum,  is  called,  butli  by  i'toleniy  and 
Plinr,ARon8A  (AryoMra);  bat  the  latter cmneomly 
confounds  it  \>-ith  Ai  tluisa.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
tiiree,  on  which  account  its  name  was  sometimes 
•xtenM  to  the  whole  group  (ai  miXo^pMMu  AfyoS- 
aai.  I\>1.  i.  44");  it  is  now  called  Favignana,  and 
has  A  coxisiderabla  population.  3.  The  northem- 
most  tad  ntaUart  of  nie  group,  nearly  opporito  to 
Drppanura,  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Phorbantia 
(^p^orrfa),  but  \s  probably  the  same  with  the 
BuciKNA  of  Pliny,  a  rmnie  erroneoasly  suppoewl  by 
Steph.  B.  Bvittivva)  to  be  that  of  a  city  of 
Sicily.  It  is  now  called  Lernnzo.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 
17  Plin.iii.8.s.l4;  Smyth's -SictVy,  pp. 244— 247.) 

These  ishnds  derive  «i  hietorieal  oMmty  from 
the  irrfat  naval  ^-ictorv  ohtainotl  bv  C.  Lutatius 
Catulus  over  the  Carthaginians  in  B.  c.  241,  which 
pat  an  end  to  the  First  Panle  War.  Banno,  the 
Carthaginian  admiral,  lia<i  pre%-ioas  to  the  buttle 
taken  up  his  station  at  the  island  of  Uiera,  and 
endeaTonred  to  take  advantage  of  a  fair  wind  to  run 
allttght  in  to  Drcfianum,  in  onler  to  relieve  the 
army  uf  Hainilcar  lian-a,  then  blockaded  on  Mount 
Eiyx;  but  he  was  ialerceptcd  by  Catulius,  and  com- 
p^ad  to  engage  on  disadTontageous  terms.  The 
OOBScqnenec  was  the  rmnpletc  defeat  of  tlie  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  of  which  5U  ships  were  sunk,  and  70 
taken  hjr  the  enemjr,  with  nearly  10,000  prisonen. 
(Pol.  1.  GO,  61;  Diwl.  xxiv.  Exe.  11.  p.  509;  Liv. 
£pit.  zix.;  OrQs.iv.  lU;  Flor.  ii.  1;  £utrop.iL27; 
Oom.  Nep.  EamUe,  I ;  Mela,  ii.  7 ;  SQ.  Ital.  i.  61.) 

The  isLind  of  Aegusa  has  been  supposed  by  manj 
writers  to  be  the  one  described  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  (ix.  1 16)  as  lying  opposite  to  the  land  of 
the  CTClojpea,  and  abounding  in  nild  goats.  But  all 
such  attempts  to  identify  the  localities  described  in 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  may  be  safely  dismissed 
as  untenable.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEGEIRA  (My«ipa:  Eih.  Myfipd-nis,  fein. 
Afytiparts^,  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12 
Achaean  cities,  sitnated  between  Aegae  and  Pdlene, 
hi  des('riU'd  by  Polybius  as  opp»itc  Mount  Parnas- 
sus, situated  upon  hills  strong  and  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, seven  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  near  a  river. 
This  river  was  probably  the  Crius,  which  flowed 
into  the  sea.  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Ae- 
cfirdin;:  to  l*uu.saai:i.s  the  upper  city  w.'is  12  stadia 
from  its  port,  and  72  stadia  from  the  oracle  of 
Ilerarles  Hurairu.s.  (Henxl.  i.  146;  Strab.  viii,  p. 
380;  Pol.  u.  41,  iv.  57;  Paus.  vii.  26.  §  I;  Plin. 
iv.  6.)  Pansanias  (t.  e.)  rdates  that  Aeftora  occu- 
pied ue  site  of  the  Homeric  Hyi'krf-si.\  ('TTTf/iTja/Tj, 
ILu.  573,  XV.  254 ;  Strab.  p.3S3 :  £th.'rirfpriaifvs), 
and  that  it  changed  ita  name  during  the  ooeapatioo 
of  the  country  by  the  lonians.  He  adds  that  the 
ancient  name  still  continued  in  use  Uence.we  find 
that  Icanis  of  Hypcrcsia  was  proclaimed  victor  in 
the  23rd  Olympia^l.  (Pans.  ir.  15.  §  1.)  On  the 
decay  of  the  nei^hlxmring  town  of  AegJie  its  iulinl*- 
itiuits  wore  transferred  to  Aegeira.  (Stnib.  p.  386.) 
In  the  fifst  year  of  the  Social  war  (b.c  220) 
Acgeim  was  surprised  hy  a  party  of  Aetolians,  who 
had  set  sail  from  the  opposite  town  of  Ocautheia  in 
Loeria,  but  were  driven  oat  by  the  A^ratans  after 
they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  (Pol.  iv. 
57,  58.)  The  most  important  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  Aegetra  was  a  temple  of  Zens.  It  also  con- 
tained a  very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  and  templea 
of  Arteniis,  of  .\phriKlite  Urania,  who  wa.s  worshipped 
in  the  tovra  above  all  other  diviuitivs,  and  uf  the  ^ 
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Syrian  goddess.  (Pans.  vii.  26.)  The  port  of  Aej^clra 
Leake  places  at  Mavra  LiUuwia,  i.  e.,  the  liiaik 
Kodks,  to  the  left  of  which,  on  the  summit  of  a  hiO, 
are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  which  must 
have  been  Aegeira.  At  the  distance  of  40  stadia 
from  Aegeira,  through  the  moontaina,  thera  was  a 
fortress  called  PnF.iJx»ii  (♦tAXrfi;,  near  Zal-hult)^ 
abounding  in  springs  of  water.  (Paus.  viL  26.  §  Itf ; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  387,  seq.) 

AKGEIRUS.  [Ai:girok.ss.\.] 

ALGIAE  or  ALGAEAE  ( A.^'ai.  Paa^.  iii.  21. 
§  5 ;  AXycuat,  St  nib.  p.  364:  Liiiini),  a  town  of  La- 
couia,  at  the  di.stanoe  of  80  stadia  fn^m  Gythium, 
supposed  to  Ix"  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Augeiae. 
(A17CICU,  JL  ii.  583;  comp^  Steph.  B.  «.r.)  It 
possessed  m  temple  and  hdce  of  Neptune.  Its  die  it 

jflaeed  V.y  the  French  Commission  at  Limni,  50  called 
fam  an  extensive  marsh  in  the  valley  uf  tlie  eastern 
hnmeh  of  tlie  river  ef  Pamied,  (Leake,  Pelopom- 
nesiaca,  p.  170.) 

AEGIALEU,  AEGIALUa  [Achai.v.] 

AE'GIDA,  a  town  of  Istria,  mentioned  only  bj 
Pliny  iii.  19.  s.  23),  which  appears  to  hsvs 
been  in  his  time  a  place  of  little  iiiipfrtance;  but 
from  an  inscription  cited  by  Cluverius  (ito/.p. 2lU) 
it  appears  tliat  it  was  restored  hf  the  emperor 
Justin  11.  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Ji  sTi- 
KOPOU&  This  inscription  is  preser\'ed  at  Capo 
«PI§inaf  now  a  oouidendih  town,  aitnated  en  • 
small  inland  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  causewaj, 
which  appears  to  have  been  tenned  Aeoidis  In- 
sL'i>.\,  and  was  pnbsblj  the  sits  of  the  Aegida  a£ 
I'liny.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AE'GILA  (tA  AfyiXo),  a  town  of  Laronia  with 
a  temple  of  Demeter,  of  uncertain  site,  but  placed 
by  Leake  on  the  gulf  of  Skutdru  (Plana,  ir.  17.  §  1 ; 
Leake,  Morta,  vol.  i.  p.  278.) 

AEGI'LIA  (AiyiAia).  1.  Or  Aeoilus  Ar- 
71X0S,  Theocr.  L  147 1  AlyiXit^),  a  demus  in 
Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,situ.ntcd  on  tlw 
western  coast  between  Lamptra  and  Sphcttus.  1& 
was  odebrated  for  its  figs.  (AlyiklSts  iVxdS«(, 
Athen.  p.  65S,  e. ;  TIuhxt.  c.)  It  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  Tzur&Ot  the  site  of  a  ruined  village  on  the 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Elymbo.  (Strab.  ]>.  yjs  ; 
Harpocnit,  Steph.  B.    r. ;  Leake,  Demi,  ji.    I .) 

2.  Or  Alcr.iLEiA  (Alyl\fia),  a  small  iahud  off 
the  we-stcrn  coitst  of  Euboca,  and  near  the  town  of 
iStyra,  to  which  it  belonged.  Here  tlie  Persians  kit 
the  capti^e  Krctrinns,  hefoi-c  they  crossed  ovsr  to 
Marathun,  u.  c.  4U0.    (Herod,  vi  101,  107.) 

9.  Or  AsoiLA  (Afyt^ :  Cerigotto)^  a  amnll 
i.>;l.and  between  Cythem  and  Crete.  (Plut.  CUom,  31  f 
bteph.  B.  8,v.\  Plin.  iv.  12.  &.  19.) 

AEGILIP&  [Ithaca.] 

AEGIMUTiUS  (Ai^lfiopor  :  Zowammr  or 
Zembra'),  a  lofty  island,  snrrounded  by  dangerou* 
cliffs,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  tlie  mouth  of  tbo 
gulph  of  Cartha^je.  (Liv.  xxx.  24;  Strab.  pp.  123, 
277,  834.)  I'liny  (alls  it  Aejriniori  Arae  (v.  7); 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Aruo 
of  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  108).  [P.  S.] 

AEGI'XA  (Afyira:  EtL  AoiiVj-njv,  A-riiu'ta, 
A^inensis,  fem.  Aiyanjru:  Adj.  Aiyimios^  Aiyumi" 
rathf  A^linetieoa ;  Effkma),m  island  ui  the  Suonio 
gulf,  Bumjtinded  by  Attica,  Megaris,  and  Ejiidaurua, 
from  each  of  which  it  was  distant  about  lOU  st;tdia. 
(Strab.  p.  375)  It  contains  about  41  square  Engliiih 
miles,  and  is  said  by  Strabo  (t  c)  to  be  180  stadia 
in  cia-umferenee.  In  shnj^e  it  h  an  irregular  triangle, 
Ili>  we&tcm  hail  cuiu>isi{i  of  a  plain,  which,  thougU 
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liar,  iii^  caltiTBted  with  com,  bnt  the  remaloder 
if  AiUaA  k  moontaiiMMU  and  unpnxiuctiTe.  A 
mgdStrnt,  cnr.lr.i!  hill  now  called  Ml.  St.  Elias,  or 
^^Hft^  L  e.  LUc  XDuantain),  occaptes  the  whole 
iftfe  scvxiMn  part  cf  the  U^lld,  and  fa  tlM  moat 
■torkible  ini..nc^  th«»  natural  featarcs  of  Aonna. 
Ikre  ia  aoother  mountain,  much  inferior  iu  size,  on 
Aiairtb^Mtani  ride.  It  fa  ntrroandtd  hf  nume- 
rals r>ick*  5hallo%v-i,  which  render  it  diftinilt  and 
haartkiQt  of  af^roacb,  a«  f  aoianiaa  (iL  29.  §  6) 


AEGINA. 


3S 


K  <withstaxxiing  ita  small  extent  Aegina  was  one 
<i  the  most  celebrate*!  i>lands  in  Greece,  both  in  the 
HTthkal  and  hh^torical  period.  It  L$  said  to  have 
Ihb  vrifiBaBy  eaUad  Ocnooe  or  Oenopia,  and  to  hare 
r^T«d  the  nam©  of  Aegina  fntui  Aejjina,  the 
daB|fatcr  o€  the  riverogod  Aacnais,  who  was  carried  to 
lh»  ■faBd     Zeoa,  aiid  tbov  mn  him  a  MB  Acaena. 


Hvaa  farther  relatad  that  at  this  time  Ac;nii'i  ^^^^ 
niahahitad,  and  that  Ziaa  diaaged  the  aata  (jt^ft- 
pvvs)  of  titeiriaad  inlo  mm,  the  MjnuMiaica,  over 
wkan  Aeacns  rakd  (Paoa-iL  29.  § 2. ;  ApoUod. iii.  1 2. 
§  6;  Or.  McL  riL  472,  seq.)    Some  modem  writers 
■Bpfwe  that  thi*  k^nd  ct>ntain.s  a  mjthical  account 
the  colonization  of  the  UUnd,  and  that  tlie  latter 
cf.l  •nists  from  I'hlius  on  the  A-^pas  and 
Phthia  in  Tbessalj,  the  seat  of  the  M/miidons. 
A  jarqs  waa  itgaiJed  aa  tha  ixludmrfMtf^  Atgfaa» 

Wt  liis  s<E«  3*^i;indoned  the  island,  Telamon  crninc; 
lo  .Satamis,  and  Feleaa  to  FhthijL  All  that  we  can 
■Mf  iaftr  from  these  legends  fa  that  the  original 
iriiabitacts  of  Aegina  were  Achaeans.  It  was  aftcr- 
W3tfxli  taken  possession  of  bj  Dorians  fmn  Epidaurus, 
vho  iatrodoced  uito  the  island  tlie  Done  eostonu 
aad  dialect.  (HcmL  rill  46  ;  Pans.  ii.  29.  §  5.) 
TcrjT*h.>r  with  Ejiidaums  and  other  rities  on  the 
mrii'itand  it  became  subject  to  Pheidon,  tyrant  of 
Aigsa,  aboot  v.  c.  748.  It  is  maQf  stated  on  the 
KitlsaritT  of  Ephonu  (Strab,  p.  376),  that  silver 
SMDTj  was  first  coined  in  Aegina  bj  Pheidon,  and  we 
kasv  ttat  tiie  aame  of  Aei;hietBn  was  given  to  one 
of  the  two  firales  of  weijihta  and  measures  rnrrent 
thraaghoat  Greece,  the  other  being  the  Kukiic. 
IWre  aegna,h<meTer,  good  leaaoD  fbrbeBcving  with 
Mr.  Grote  that  what  Pheidon  did  was  done  in  Argos 


nd  T.  rx\i<rrT  eKf  ;  and  that  the  name  of  Aef^netan 
Wis  p^en  to  hi&  coina;;o  and  i>calo,  not  from  tlic 
|faa  where  diaf  ftrst  oricinated,  hat  from  the 
pwpie  who?c  commercial  activity  tend*>l  to  make 
Them  moat  gmeially  known.  (GrotJt^  JJitU  o/ Greece, 
vri.  E  fk  4St.)  At  an  mAf  period  Aflgitta  beoame 
s  pSire  (/ grr-at  rrffnmcrcial  imprirtanrc,  and  gradually 
■rxpind  a  powerful  navr.   Aa  early  as  b.  c.  563,  in 
ihs  NiiEn  of  Abms,  the  Aigioetana  estsihKshed  a 
f'tL'i-^  f  rr  it*  merrhants  at  Naucratis  in  Kryi't.  and 
Jkrterf  tedatempieof  Zetu.  (Herod. iL  178.)  With 
Ac  InrreaM  of  power  came  the  desire  of  political 
"cidrpendenoe ;  and  they  renouncwl  the  authority  of 
ti*  H^dAonam,  to  whom  they  had  hithorto  been 
iibj«4.    (Uerod.  t.  83.)  So  powerful  did  they  be- 
en that  abaat  tiba  ysar  500  they  held  the  empire 
the  sea.   Aocwdlng  to  the  testimony  of  Arbttotle 
(Atho.  p.  27S),  the  island  contained  470,000 
ifa««i;  WtUa  iraiDbsr  fa  quite iiieradibK>Ithoiigh 

Jar  admit  that  Aegina  contaiiird  a  cirat  \x>]ni- 
At  the  time  of  their  prosperity  the  Acgine- 
varioos  wjoTOffs,  aoob  aa  Cydoma  in 
ClMi^aBdanitherinUmbria.  (Strab.  p.  376.)  The 
r^'Tament  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy.  Its 
caum  became  wealthy  by  coounerce,  and  gave  great 
to  tfa»  sta^  In  ft^  fbr  the  half 


century  before  the  Persian  wars  and  for  a  few  years 
afterwards,  Aegfaui  waa  the  chief  seat  of  Giask  art, 
and  gave  its  name  to  a  school,  the  most  eniinent 
artists  of  which  were  Gallon,  Anaxaguras,  Gkocias, 
abnoB,  and  Onalaa,  of  iHiom  an  aeoonnt  fa  giTsn  in 
the  Diet  of  Biogr. 

The  A^^netani!  were  at  the  heisht  of  their  power 
vfaen  the  Thehans  applied  to  them  nir  aid  in  thsumar 
against  the  Athenians  about  n.  c.  505.  Their  reqnait 
was  readily  granted,  since  there  had  been  an  an- 
cient feud  between  the  Aeginetaus  and  Athenians. 
The  Aeginetans  sent  their  powerful  fleet  to  rsTage 
the  coast  of  Attica,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
latter  couiitr}',  hinco  tlie  Athenians  had  not  yet  any 
fleet  to  resist  them.  Thfa  war  «aa  eonliDned  with 
Pome  infomijiliiiriH  down  to  tho  i:iva>ii)n  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  (lierod. v.81, seq.,  vi.  80,  seq. j  Thuc. i«4l.) 
Hie  Ae^nelana  ibnght  with  SO  ships  at  the  battle 
of  Salami^  (».  c.  480),  and  were  admittc-1  to  have 
di'sttngnished  themselves  above  all  the  other  Grcelcs 
by  their  bravery.  (Herod,  viii.  46,  93.)  From  this 
time  their  power  declined.  In  400  the  Athenians 
defeated  them  in  a  gnat  naval  bjittlc,  and  laid 
siege  to  their  principal  town,  which  after  a  long  de- 
fence anmndered  in  456.  The  Aeginetans  ninr 
became  a  part  of  the  Athenian  empire,  and  were 
compelled  to  destroy  their  walla,  dchvcr  up  their  ships 
of  war,  and  pay  an  annoal  tribnte.  (iW.  L  105, 

108.)  Thi.s  humiliation  of  their  :nirii  iit  ciicinics  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  Athenians,  who  feared  the 
proximity  ot  audi  diseontented  rabjeeta.  Paridea 
was  ari  u>tonicd  to  call  Aegina  the  eyc-sorc  of  the 
Peiraeus  Krinji  tow  Unpaiiws,  Axvti.  Jihel.  iii. 
10.;  oomp.  Cic  d»  Off.  iiL  II);  and  acconhngly  on 
tlio  broaldqg  oat  of  the  Pelo}^ amebian  war  in  431, 
the  Athenians  expelled  the  whole  popuhifion  fnnn 
the  l^land,  and  filled  their  pkce  with  Athwiian 
settlers.  The  expelled  inhabitants  were  settled  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Thyrea.  They  were  subseqnently 
collected  by  Lysander  after  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potami  (404),  and  restored  to  thdr  own  eoontry,  bat 
they  never  recovered  their  former  state  of  procsperity. 
(Thuc  ii.  27  ;  Plut.  Per.  34 ;  Xen.  Hell  ii.  2.  §  9; 
Strab.  p.  375.)  Sulpicius,  in  ISm  odebialed  kttv  to 
Cieero,  enumerates  Aegina  among  the  "pT^T  of 
fallen  greatnes.s  (orf  Fam.  iv.  5). 

The  chief  town  in  the  island  wa.s  also  called 
Ae;;ina,  and  was  situated  on  the  north- w(■^tem  side. 
A  descrijitiun  of  the  public  buildinijs  of  the  city  ia 
given  by  l'aui>ani;ui  (ii.  29, 30).  Uf  these  the  most 
important  was  the  Aeaedvm(AUmMr),  or  shrine  of 
Aeacns,  a  qu-adranj^lar  incIo«;ure  bnilt  of  while 
nuurble,  in  the  moet  coospictioas  part  of  the  city. 
There  was  a  tiiealre  near  the  shore  as  lujge  as  that 
of  Kpidauriis,  behind  it  a  stadium,  and  likcwl.se  nu- 
merous temples.  The  city  contained  two  harbours: 
the  principal  one  was  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite; 
the  other,  called  the  necret  harbour,  was  near  tlie 
theatre.  The  hite  of  the  ancient  city  is  marknl  by 
numerous  rcmain.s,  though  con&ii>tin<;  for  the  niobt 
part  only  of  foundations  of  walls  and  hcattercd  blocks 
of  stone.  Near  the  shore  are  two  Doric  colnmns  of 
the  most  elegant  form.  To  the  S.  of  these  columns 
fa  an  oval  port,  sheltered  by  two  ancient  moles,  whidh 
leave  unlr  a  narrow  ji.xs'*afre  in  the  middle,  Ijctwrrii 
the  remains  of  towers,  which  stood  on  either  side  of 
the  eDtnuioe.  In  the  same  direction  we  find  another 
oval  port,  twice  a.s  hir;;c  as  the  former,  the  entrance 
of  wliich  is  protected  in  the  same  manner  by  ancient 
walls  or  moles,  15  or  20  feet  thick.  The  latter  of 
thaw  porta  aaemi  to  have  been  tiia  laige  harbour, 
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and  the  former  the  secret  hariwor,  mentioned  hy 
Pausaiiias.  The  walls  of  the  city  arc  still  tractti 
through  their  whole  extent  ou  the  lui;d  .side  i'hej 
wer»  aboat  10  ft«t  thiek,  and  constraotod  with 
towers  at  inforvals  not  always  ei|iuil.  Tlura  Ifpear 
to  have  bocu  three  priacipal  entrances. 
•  On  Hw  hfll  in  tiw  iMrth-<a«tam  mtwrnity  cf  tha 
iflknd  arc  the  remains  of  a  inap,'i:ifioerit  temple  of  the 
Doric  Older,  maoj  of  the  oolnmas  of  which  are  still 


RTTCni  OF  'I'HE  TEXPIjB  OF  ABOOIA. 

standing.  It  stood  near  the  sea  in  a  heqncstered  and 
kndy  spot,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Athenian 
CO  ist  rnxl  of  the  acropolis  at  Athens.  Tho  l><';uitiful 
sculptures,  which  occupied  the  tjfinpona  ul'  the  pedi- 
mait»  vtra^Monndin  1811,1raiiediindar  thei^ 
flfyntmili.  Thqraat  mwr  yowwed  at  Monich, 


and  there  are  casts  fim  tiMm  in  tba  Britidi  IfnaeniB. 

The  subject  of  the  eastern  pediment  appears  to  be 
the  expedition  of  the  Acacidae  or  Ae^;inetan  heruet 
againal  Troy  vnder  the  gnidaaoa  of  .^cna:  that  of 
the  western  probi^ly  represents  the  contest  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trqjans  OTer  the  body  of  Fatrodos.  Till 
eamparatinly  a  lata  period  it  was  CMMidewd  Hiat 
this  temple  was  that  of  Zens  I'anhellenius,  which 
Aeacos  was  said  to  hare  dedicated  to  this  god. 
(Paw.  fi.  90.  §§  3,  4.)   Baft  in  18S6  Stnokalbei^, 
in  his  work  on  the  temple  of  Phigmliaf  started  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  temple,  of  which  we  have  been 
sp^iking,  was  in  reahty  the  temple  of  AtheiUf  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (ilL  59);  and  tliat  the  tample  of 
Zeus  Panhellenius  was  situated  on  the  lofty  mount  .tin 
in  the  S.  of  the  island.   (Stackelberg,  JJtr  ApolUt- 
iempel  zu  Bosmoa  m  Arceiiimy  Bom,  IMCw)  This 
opinion  has  been  a<1opteil  by  several  German  writers,  r 
and  ahM  by  Dr.  Wordswoith,  but  baa  been  ably ' 
combated  bgr  Leake.  It  wmdd  reqnira  mon  apace 
than  our  limits  will  allow  to  enter  into  tilia  comtrrv- 
versy ;  and  we  most  therefore  oootent  ouiadtes  with 
referring  our  naden,  who  iriah  fir  informatktt  cs 
the  subject,  to  the  works  of  Wordaworth  and  lintlrt 
quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article.    Tliis  temjilc  waa 
probably  erected  in  the  sixth  century  i\.  c,  and  ap- 
parently before  b.c.  563,  since  we  have  ah-eady 
f*een  that  about  this  time  the  Aepiietans  built  at 
Naucratis  a  temple  to  Zeus,  which  we  may  rea^oaabiy 
condade  WM  in  imltato  of  tlia  gnat  twqla  in  tbflir 
own  ialaod. 


VBOMT  BLVTATRMf  Or  TBB  TBMPLB  Or  ABOXlf  A  RBSTORED^ 


b  the  interior  of  the  isLmd  was  a  to^^-n  called 
Oka  (OAr),  at  tbe  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the 
city  of  Acpna.  It  mntaine*!  statnes  of  l>;iniia  and 
Auxesia.  (Uerod.  T.  83;  Fans.  ii.  30.  §  4.)  The 
poritioa  of  Oea  has  not  yet  been  detenninedf  bat  its 
name  supgests  a  connection  with  Oenone,  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  island.  Hence  it  has  been  conjec- 
turod  that  it  was  originally  the  chief  plam  of  the 
island,  whun  nfe^  required  an  inland  aitnatko  ftr 


the  capital,  and  when  the  commerce  and  naval  power 
which  drew  popiilatiao  to  the  maritime  site  had  not 
yet  cnrnnienrr^.  On  this  snppfisitinn  I, cake  vtipy«»M.s 
that  Oea  occupied  the  site  of  PaUd-Khoray  wliieh 
has  been  the  capita]  in  modem  times  whenororsnfttjr 
has  re<inircHl  an  inland  situation.  Pansanini?  (iii. 
§  3)  mentions  a  temple  of  Aphaea,  sitoated  on  tho 
mod  to  tiia  temple  of  Zrnu  PanheUeoina.  Tho 
HerBdewn,  or  teui]^  of  Herpoles,  an4  Trifra^ 
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QtfKnfrtmy,  •pfiamith'  a  TOountain,  at  the  distance 
ti  17  «aifii  fnwa  the  fonner,  are  both  mentioned  by 
X-^  t!*c  (^r/i.  V.  1.  §  10).  hnt  tht'ir  jmsition  is 
BiVtun.  (Dudwell,  Tour  through  Grtfce,  vol.  L 
|iS8l,Mf.;  Lsika,  Iforwc,  vol  iL  p.  431,  Boq., 
Aty  I  tfsutra^  p.  S70^  Wonisworth,  .4^A«'fM 

mi  Attica,  263,  nq.;  Boblaje,  HtehaxkeM  Geo- 
jpifiifiii,  |k  64;  PMkndi,  J^ahnirrfi^toiVaii, 
«iL  £  yu  460,  te^;  MlOar,  Amkilieonm  Liber, 
M.  I9I7.) 


COIXS  OF  AEG  IN  A. 

AEGl'N'irM  (AiVi'wr:  Eth.  Aiytvids.  Acfrini- 
c&ats:  Stagiuf),  a  town  of  the  Tymphaei  in  Thcssalj, 
B  4fexnbed  by  Lirj  as  a  place  of  great  strength  and 
tsoHt  LropTppuble  (Liv.  xxxii.  15).  It  is  frequently 
nwatinoHi  in  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  It  was 
vp  to  phmScr  bjr  Ttm  Aiwiiiliiis  Fiuliifl  for 
iTfti-»il  to  oprn  its  d.itos  after  the  battle  of 
ffi^  It  was  here  that  Caeaar  in  his  march  from 
ApaBna  aActed  a  junctko  with  Danudni.  It 
<^crJ{.[^!  the  tite  of  the  modem  Stt^pdt,  m  town  at  a 
diLirc  distance  from  the  Peneus.  At  this  place 
Leak«  fMond  an  inscriptioo,  in  which  Aeginitun  is 
fMiiiiii  1.  Its  nftitinn,  fortified  on  two  sides  by 
pr-ppTiJicular  n<k^.  accords  with  LinVs  account  of 
iti  poiiitMD.  (btrab.  p.  327;  Liv.  xxxiL  15,  xxzn. 
13,  xliT.  46,  sir.  27 ;  Caca.  B.  C.  vL  79;  Lnke, 
A<w4/m  Grttce,  vol,  i.  p.  421,  seq.) 

AtGlFLANCTUS.  [Meoaris.] 

AEGOOESSA  {Kly^tStcaa),  a  city  which 
nfnxlt^tis  fi.  149)  eimrrnratcs  among  the  11  cities 
•f  Aaotis;  but  nothing  is  known  of  it.  Forhi^er 
CBBjsetuiw  that  Ham  historian  may  mean  Ae<;(  inis 
(Af>«4»t),  in  the  island  of  L^-.-hos.        [G.  L.] 

AEGISSUS  or  AEGYPSUS  (Afy.ffo-oj,  Ilionxl. 
p.  63";  KtyuTTos,  Pnx»p.  4,  7;  A'^'p^n?,  Uv.),  a 
m  IB  Ibena,  near  the  mouth  u{  the  l>:iinil)e.  It 
il  amtiaDed  by  Ovid  as  having  been  taken  from 
At  king  of  Thnoe,  at  that  time  under  the  pro- 
totlM  dTBane,  a  raddcn  inemiaiKif  the  Getae, 
txki\  nrrrrervA  br  who  was  in  commai!'!  of 

a  Kamaa  army  in  that  ^oarter.  Orid  celebrates 
lbs  vibir  displayed  by  hia  tnoA  VeBtiHs  vpon  the 
•ccssianL        cr  P<mto.  i.  8.  13.  iv.7.21.)  [H.W.] 

AEGITHALLUS  (AiVfloAAof,  Died.;  Myi' 
Itabs,  Zooar. ;  Aiyfflofwr,  PtoL)  A  promontory  on 
tks  W.  coast  «f  Sicily,  near  Liljraiiliro,  which  was 
arrnpifd  and  fortififii  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Junius 
<lfihx^  the  First  Panic  War  (b.  c.  249),  with  a 
fbv  to  M|i|M»t  tfM  opermtioDf  tfcainst  Lilyhactmi, 
ktt  »as  n-C'Ai'ml  by  the  CartJiaginuin  ;;cti>  nil  (  'rvr- 
thkla,aadgocaGied  with  a  •iTonig  garrison.  Diodonu 
tdb«ltllM«dU  feUttilM  ACBLLOM,  iNit  it 
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is  e>ndently  the  same  with  the  klylOapos  ixpa  of 
Ptolemy,  wliich  he  phK»8  between  Drepazram  mi, 
I.il  vlirienm ;  and  is  pmbably  the  headUiml  now  called 
Capo  i>.  TtodorOf  which  is  immediately  opposite  to 
tbelaiaiidcf  AvTOM.  (Diod.  adr.  Sie.  H.  p.  SO; 
Zonar.  nii.  15;  PtoL  UL  4.  $  4;  Cluvcr.  Skil 
p.  248.)   [E.  H.  B.] 

AEGPTIOU  {MylTiov\  %  town  in  Aetolia  Epie- 
tctus,  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  about  80  stadi.i  fmni  the  sea.  Here 
Demosthenes  was  defeated  by  tlie  Aetolians,  b.c.  426. 
Leake  places  it  near  Vcurnakova,  where  he  found 
the  remains  of  an  .inricnt  city.  (Thuc.  iiL  97;  IrfukiB, 
Norlhem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  617.) 

AE'OIUil  iklytov,  Mytunr,  Athen.  p.  606: 
Eth.  A/7<»uj,  Acpcn.sis :  Vostitza),  a  town  of 
Achaia,  and  (me  of  the  12  Achaam  cities,  wa.s 
ritoated  vpen  fbe  eoast  W.  of  tin  rinr  Sdinus, 
30  stadia  from  Rhypae,  and  40  stadia  from  Ilelice. 
It  stood  between  two  promontories  in  the  corner  of  a 
bay,  which  formed  tlie  best  harbour  in  Achaia  next 
to  that  of  Ptttrae.  It  i.^  said  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  an  union  of  7  or  8  villages.  It  is  nu-Titioncd 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue ;  and,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Helice  by  an  earth- 
quake, in  B.  c.  373  [Hki  tcf.],  it  obtained  the 
tertitoiT  of  the  latter,  and  tliua  became  the  chief 
dty-  «r  Aduda.  From  thii  fhM  Aeginm  ma 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  League,  and 
it  retained  this  distinction,  on  the  revival  of  tha 
League,  till  Plulopoemai  carried  a  law  that  the 
meeting  might  be  held  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the 
confederacy.  Even  imder  the  Konjan  empire  the 
Achaeans  were  allowed  to  keep  up  the  iurm  of 
then:  periodical  meeliqgs  at  A«ghim,  joat  as  the 
Amphictyons  were  permitted  to  meet  at  Ther- 
mopylae and  Delphi.  (Pans.  viL  24.  §  4.)  The 
meetings  were  hdd  in  a  grof*  near  the  sea,  called 
Ilomaf^rmm  or  Uomarium,  sacred  to  Zens  Hi>- 
magyriu^  or  Uoinarius  {^Oiueyitftoify  'O/uiptoy;  in 
Strab.  pp.  385,  387,  'O/uipior  aboidd  be  reed  in* 
sitead  uf  'Apydpioy  and  AM/Moy).  Close  to  this 
grove  was  a  temple  of  Demetcr  Panchaea.  The 
words  JlomagjfrUmy  "  aseembly,"  and  Uomarmrn^ 
"  onion,"  *  have  mftcenoa  to  those  meetings,  though 
in  later  times  they  i^-ere  explained  as  indicating  the 
spot  where  Agamenmon  assembled  the  Grecian 
chieftains  befiore  the  Tro^  War.  Then  wen 
several  other  temples  and  public  bnilding.s  at 
Aegium,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Pausa- 
niaa.  (Horn.  It  iL  574;  Herod.  L  145;  Pol.  ii. 
41.  V.  93;  Strub.  pp.  337,  38.'>,  .seq.;  Paus.  vii. 
23,24;  Liv.  xxxviiL  30;  Plin.  iv.  6.)  V»stitza^ 
wUeh  occupies  the  rite  of  die  andent  Aegium,  is 
a  place  of  some  importance.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  gardens  by  which  it  is  surrounded  (from 
$6(rraj  jSooniri,  garden).  It  stands  on  a  hill, 
terminatinf  townds  the  sea  in  a  cliff  about  50  feet 
;  lii  jb.  There  is  a  remarkable  opening  in  the  cliff, 
ohgiually  perhaps  artificial,  which  lead^  frooi  the 


ocmr  or  AMUiQC 


*  Respecting  thew  words,  see  Welcker.  i 
Cyclut,  p.  128. 
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town  to  the  arUoarj  plaoe  of  fmhiilcitibii.  A 

prrat  part  nf  the  to«Ti  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1819,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
Hbtjob.  The  principal  renudna  of  tin  andent 
town  have  been  lately  discovered  on  a  hill  to  the  E. 

Vostitza.  There  arc  also  several  fra^ents  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  inserted  in  the  walb  of 
the  booses  at  Vostitza.  (Lealni  Jforaoi  toL  iii.  p. 
185,  seq.;  Cortaos,  J'dopommo§,  voL  L  p.  459, 
set].) 

AEGOSPOTAMr  (Atyhs  iroraftoi,  Acgos  flu- 
men,  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2 ;  Plin.  ii.  SO :  J-'th.  Alyoff- 
wnidrris),  L  e.  the  Goat-lUver,  a  stream  in  the 
Cbecwmesus,  with,  at  one  time,  m  town  of  the  same 
name  iijxm  it.  It  was  horn  tl;at  the  ftmou  defeat 
of  the  Athenian  tloet  bj  Ljeander  took  fiacOf  B.  c. 
405,  wbieh  pnt  a  don  to  tbe  Pdopoimerfan  war. 
Tliere  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  town  there 
at  this  time,  for  it  is  mentioned  as  a  great  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenian  generals,  that  they  re- 
mained at  m  station  where  they  had  no  town  at  hand 
in  supply  a  market  fur  provisions.  (Plut.  Ale.  36; 
L)iiKl.  xiii.  10;?;  Mrab.  p.  287;  comp.  Grotc,  JJUt. 
o/  Greece,  vol.  viiL  p.  293.)  In  later  tinwB  there 
must  liave  hi-<-n  a  town  there,  a.s  tljc  peographers 
especially  iDciitiou  it  (bteplL  Byz.  t.  r.),  and  there 
anoduofifteituit  [H.W.] 


oorx  or  aegospotami. 


AEGO'STHENA  (t^  Aiy^Qtyai  Eth.  Alyo- 
fftfcvfriff :  OkarmtmS),  a  town  in  Megaris,  on  the 

Alcyonian  or  Corinthian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithacron,  and  on  the  borders  of  Boootia.  It  pos- 
sessed a  temple  of  the  seer  McLampus.  Between 
AegoatfaMia  mi  Creusis,  the  port-town  of  Boeotia, 
there  was  nf>  p.xssaf:e  alon?  the  shore  except  a  path 
on  the  mountain's  side.  The  Lacedaemonians  under 
CleoBbrotu^,  in  marching  firom  Creusis  to  AagoatlMna 
along  this  mid  in  the  winter  of  n.  c,  379 — 378,  were 
overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest ;  and  such  was  the 
ftra  of  the  wind,  that  tb«  abklda  of  tiie  ooldien 
were  AATCsted  from  tln  ir  hands,  and  many  of  the  asses 
that  carried  the  burthens  were  blown  over  the  prc- 
dpioea  into  tbe  me.  It  waa  bj-  this  road  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  retreated  after  their  defeat  at  Leuc- 
tra  in  371.  There  was  a  sweet  wine  grown  at  Ac- 
gosthena.  (Pans.  L  44.  §  4,  seq. ;  Xen.  JlelL  v.  4. 
|§  16—18,  vi.  4.  §§  25—26  ;  Athen.  p.  440.; 
Steph.  B. «.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Oretec,  toL  ii.  p. 
405.) 

AICUSA.  [AEOATBa.] 

AECVI'SrS.  (|Aeoissus.] 

AEGYPIUS  (ri  Alywwros :  £Ui.  Alytnrrios, 
Aafjp&u),  L  JVmwv  and  homdtmcs  of  Egtjpt. 
E^ypt,  properly  so  called,  is  that  jxirtion  of  the 
valiey  of  the  Nile  which  lies  between  laU  24°  3' 
and  lat.  31^  37'  N.,  or  between  tb«  islandt  of 
Philac  and  Elephantine,  and  the  Me  literranean  St>a. 
In  the  language  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  it  was 
entitled  Cukmi,  or  the  Black  Earth;  by  the  He- 
browt  it  WM  called  Mizkaim  ;  by  the  Arabians 
Ubsb  (eomp^  M^^,  Jooeph.  Anitiq.  i.  1)}  by 


tbe  Oreeloi  if  AlfyinrTor;  and  bgr  tiie  Copt*  El- 

KKniT,  or  innndatcil  land.  The  Kinndaries  of 
f^ypt  have  in  all  ages  been  nearly  the  saaje,— 
to  the  a.,  Ae^pia;  to  the  £.,  the  Arabian  Golf, 
the  Stony  Arabia,  Idomaca,  and  the  southwestern 
frontier  of  Palestine;  to  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  and  to  the  W.,  the  Libyan  desert.  Uomer 
{Od.  iv.  477)  calls  the  Nile  ititclf  6  AXyvirTo%;  nor 
is  the  aj'iK'llation  nii>apj)li(Hl.  For  the  Valler  of 
Egypt  is  emphatically  the  "  Gift  of  the  Nile, ' 
witboot  wlnoe  ftrtilidng  waters  the  tract  fion 
Syene  to  Corca-sorom  would  only  be  a  deep  furrow 
in  the  sandy  and  gravelly  desert  ranning  paialkl 
Willi  tiie  Red  Bob 

An  account  of  the  Nile  i^;  pven  elsewhere. 
[Ku.us.1  Here  it  is  sulhcient  to  remark  that  the 
valley  wmdk  ft  irrigates  h  generally,  except  in  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  a  narrow  jstrip  of  alluvi:d 
deposit,  ocCTipying  less  than  half  the  sjiace  between 
the  Arabian  inountaim  and  the  Libyan  desert.  The 
average  breadth  of  this  valley  from  one  of  these 
Karricrs  to  the  other,  as  far  as  lat.  30°  X.,  is  al>ont 
7  miles;  while  that  of  the  cultivable  land,  dep  nd- 
ing  ttpOQ  the  overflow  of  the  river,  scarody  ezce<)ds 
tj\  miles.  Between  Cairo  in  Lower  and  Edfoo 
(ApoUinopoUs  Magna)  in  Upper  Egypt  the  extreme 
breadth  is  abont  11  milee:  uie  narrowest  part,  in- 
cluding the  river  its*  !f,  is  about  2  milf.-.  V>\\\ 
northward,  between  Edfoo  and  Astouan  (Syene), 
the  Talley  eontraets  so  modi  that,  in  pbuies,  there 
is  scarcely  .any  soil  on  either  side  of  tlic  river,  and 
the  granite  or  liincst^me  springs  up  from  its  l>aiik$ 
a  mural  cutrenchnient.  The  whulo  area  of  the 
valley  hatwaen  Syene  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nila 
at  Cercasornm  efintains  about  22.'35  sijuare  miles,  ex- 
dosive  of  the  disitrict  of  Fayoom  (Arsinoc,  Moeris), 
which  ouui  prises  about  340.  The  Ddta  itadf  ia 
estimated  at  1970  j^quare  mile?  between  the  main 
branchee  of  the  river  —  the  modem  Damietta  and 
Boeetta  anm.  But  both  E.  and  W.  of  this  tnurt 
stretches  a  considerable  levd  o£  irrigated  laiwl, 
which,  including  the  Delta,  embraces  about  4500 
wjuare  miles.  The  length  of  Egypt  from  Syene  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  about  526  miles.  The  total 
.•surface  of  modem  EL^yj-t  is  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  countr}'  in  iiueient  times,  since,  in  spite 
of  a  less  regular  system  of  irrigation,  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  have  increased  iinGa  the  Oaa  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies. 

Egypt,  in  its  general  oonfignration,  is  a  Vmg 
rock-bound  valley,  terminating  in  a  deep  lay,  and 
I  re^^embling  in  form  an  inverted  Greek  upsilon  fx}* 
Its  geological  struct  ore  is  tripartite.  Tlie  K9e- 
valley  shelves  down  to  the  Mediterranean  in  a  >erim 
of  stepfi,  consisting  of  .s'liidy  or  pnivelly  jilatemis, 
sejiarated  by  granite  or  liuicitonc  rid;,M'.s,  which  tiia 
river  cnt.'i  diagonally.  From  Syene  to  Edfoo  graittta 
or  red  samLsfone  prevails  :  at  EdJ\n^  liuiestooe  suc- 
ceeds; until  in  lat.  30^  10'  the  rocks  diverge  N£. 
and  MW.,  and  the  aUnvfal  Ddto  fiUs  np  an  embayed 
triangle,  whose  apas  is  at  Cercaeoram,  and  whoaa 
base  \s  the  sea. 

The  poKtiea!  and  ])hysical  ^Tidons  of  Egypt 
50  nearly  coincide  that  we  may  treat  of  thcon 
under  one  head.  From  Syene  to  Cercasornm  the 
whde  of  the  Nile-valley  was  denominated  Upper 
Egypt:  with  the  fork  of  the  river  Lower  Egypt 
began.  This  was  indeed  a  natural  division  between 
the  prinutivo  and  the  alluvial  n'gions :  and  tha 
dintinction  was  rsoognised  from  the  eaifiest  timea 
by  difiemt  inonninantal  qrmbola— ntttuml  and 
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vrwwIiuNL  llw  ccDunon  lota*  (Nfinphnrn), 
niir  Mft  «f  A  ^ki  «f  cmrth,  repremtod  the  I  ptx-r 

tixa'Tj.  the  mot  of  the  paprras,  upon  a  clod,  the 
Lmr.   Sebc&a  was  the  goddeas  of  tba  Upper,  Ndth 

the  LoMcr  ooantrj.  A  wldta  eroini  denoted  the 
frTricr,  a  red  crown  the  latter;  •white  and  red  crowns 
ctjf.ii  ftrmp-wed  the  diadem  of  tho  kin::  of  all  the 
huL  The  Uppei  country,  however,  was  generally 
■kfiiiiad  into  two  ptvticHu,  (I)  Upper  £g3rpt 
PrTrr.  or  the  Tlicloid  (t>  ^Sori,  oi'  &yw  rthrot), 
vbch  extended  fhxn  Srene  to  Hennopolia  Magna, 
in  kL  MP  K.:  and  (9)  Ifiddfe  Egypt,  abo  ealkd 
TT^pUooccis,  or  the  Sercti  Cantons  (t;  ^trofu  xwpa : 
'Errwifilt),  which  reached  from  the  neighboar- 
loadrflfcrmflpBlbtetlie  apttofthaPdta.  Thi^s 
tbrrrfjd  partition  has  been  adopted  by  the  Arabs, 
»h>  ilenominated  Upper,  Middle,  and  Loww  Egypt 
naK»<liTelT.  Said,  Wustdni^  and  El-Jiif. 

The  travelia'  who  ascends  the  Nile  from  its 
rir^tt*  to  Sjene  paws  through  seven  dosnw'  of 
huraif,  aad  rirtually  surveys  two  distinct  regions. 
Lavtr  tffpt »  an  immawe  plain:  Uppar  Egypt,  a 
ta-rflrinc  ralW.  The  former,  in  the  main,  rc- 
Ki&lks  the  neighhoorinx  of  Africa;  the 

Tma  ii  aMM  aldn  to  NnUa,  and  Ha  eHmate,  ita 
F>iim  ir>.I  its  Flora,  Indicate  tlie  approaching  tropic. 
The  hne  of  demarcation  commences  about  the  27th 
depM  of  N.  latitude.  Rain  rarely  falls  in  the  The- 
laid:  the  cycmmore  and  tha  aeadn  ahnoit  disappear; 
tbi?  rirw  jilant>  an'!  Fis.'Hri^ra  a^^nine  new  types :  the 
or  Dhuuut  poini,  v>  ith  iU> divaricated  branches, 
grmbeode  the  data  pahn:  tbaoraoodfla»ilia  jada], 
thr  rirw-horse,  an<l  hyena  Womc  more  nnnicn)us. 

We  amst  now  return  to  the  general  boundaries  of 
tejjt  wkkh  aSKtad,  in  tvkoa  dqgiwa,  tha  di- 
Trotr,  ihe  popoLitit  n.  .ind  the  aodal  and  political 
cfaaocter  of  tlw  >^ile-TaUqr. 

I.  TIf  £attem  toawttory.  Tn  iStSa  region  lay 
the  principal  mineral  u<  .ihli  of  E^rypt,  including  the 
•jcarrii'^.  which  furrl^lu-.l  liiAtovab  for  this  IukI  of 
nuTinmfnto.  ik-ginzaiig  with  tftc  reliL^iiic  mouth  of 
the  N3e,  and  akmg  the  frontier  of  Stony  Arabia,  we 
fad  the  barren  and  level  region  of  Cx-iotis,  whose 
vlf  cfevation  is  the  ridge  or  table  kad  of  Mt.  Ca- 
rfn  (4  Kdm,  Stnh.  pp.  38,  80,  65,  M,  &c; 
Ifeix.  i.  10:  Plin.  v.  11,  xii.  13;  Ltican.  i-iii.  539, 
X.  433).  The  Kgyptian  Casius  (i.7  Kcu  or  £1 
Kttuk)  h,  aeoording  to  Stnbo  (xtL  2),  a  romd 
amiitccr  ridge  (A^^t  du^t^Si^t).  It  contained  the 
pare  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  and  a  temple  of 
Zees  Caaos.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Egyptians 
ert^i»hrd  ookniiea  upon  the  Idnmaean  Mtd  Ara- 
Kn  Irfird'T.  Copper,  mix'd  with  inm  ore,  and 
iaajKi  of  scoriae  from  Kgjptian  hiiieiliiig-houMJs,  are 
■tin  iiand  on  the  western  flank  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and 
hivrnpti'ia*  at  Wcuiy-ifagara  in  this  district,  and 
hieroKlnihioi  aad  fragmoita  of  pottery  at  Surabit- 
ELKamm^  on  the  modeni  raid  nam  Boca  to  Sinai, 
atrtst  the  exi-^tentv  nf  M-ttlemoita  COaval  ^vit}^  at 
hart  the  18th  dynasty  of  Id^gi.  Aaeending  from 
ttehudof  the  Delta,  and  ahoot  SO  odka  fi«m  the 
AiaUn  Sea,  we  come  upon  a  aqga  of  tertiary 
Einntnne  hilb  {Tpt^iKov  Xidov  hpot,  Ptol.;  iJs.a- 
UffTptPw  6pos,  id.)  parallel  with  the  Hepfanoinis, 
nmning  north  aoath,  and  sloping  westN^ard  to 
tke  and  ea«tward  to  the  Ked  Sea  to 
'A^Mci,  Herod,  ii.  8).  A  region  of  basalt  and 
pvpbrry  begina  in  tha  pandld  of  Antaaopolis,  and 
cttaii  to  that  of  Tcntyra  or  Coptos  (TlofxpvplTov 
tftt,  iL).  This  is  again  sticceedcd  by  limestone 
al  Am  or  Aaaa  (AZiu,  id.;  Plin.  Ti.  99.  §  33), 
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nnd  at  Acabo  CAicd^,  PtoL),  wlwre,  nearly  oppo- 
-sitc  Latopolis,  are  vast  qiuuries  of  white  marhle. 
From  Mt.  Smaragdos,  which  next  follows,  the  Egyp- 
tians obtained  the  fine  green  breccia  (Verde  iP 
Egitto),  and  emeralds  in  abundance.  The  breccia 
quarries,  as  inscriptions  testify,  were  worked  as  in 
Wk  ns  the  fith  d,vna>ty  of  kings  (Manctho).  The 
principal  quany  was  at  Mount  Zaborah.  From 
Berenice  aoothwaid  an  ftnnd,  in  nurioas  propor- 
tions, linic>t(  -lie  and  pori>hyry  agam.  Mt.  Basanitea 
(Boffoi'tTov  Aidev  9f^,  Ptol.),  coiMisting  of  a  spe- 
cies of  liomblflnd,  twndnatod  tiia  eastern  bomdary 
of  the  Nil(>v:illey.  Beyond  this,  and  of  uncertain 
extent,  are  the  gokl  mines  SE.  of  the  Thebaid. 
They  are  abont  ten  days'  jooniey  SE.  from  Apolli. 
nopdis  MaLiia,  in  the  preoent  BiAirm  daaert. 
The  process  of  gold-washing  appears  to  ha  repre- 
sentetl  on  tombs  of  the  age  of  Osirtasen.  Silver 
and  lead  were  also  finmd,  and  Bolpfanr  alMNnidad  in 

tlm  nuiicral  rr';rion. 

The  ca&tem  frontier  was  mostly  arid  and  barren, 
but  neitber  iminhahited  nor  nnfraqnoited  hy  trft> 
Tellers.  More  than  one  caravan  track,  v,-h<»v  l>ear- 
ings  are  still  marked  by  mined  cisterns  and  bndc 
pyramids,  fbilaiwed  the  gorges  of  Aahilbi  and  oeoa- 
^ional  temples  imply  a  settled  popolation  in  towns 
or  villages.  The  sides  and  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains afforded  also  pasture  for  flocks  and  herds, 
and  wild  deer,  wolves,  &c.  found  here  their  abode. 
Two  princijial  roads,  divei^ing  from  Co[)tos  on  the 
Nile  —  the  northern  leading  to  i'hiloteras  {^Ko*»eir\ 
ht  26^'  9*,  and  Myoa  Bonnea  or  Aiafawe;  tha 
southern  to  Berenice  —  jienetrated  the  monntaiii- 
oorrier,  and  connected  the  Nile-valley  with  the  Ked 
Sea.  The  popolatian  of  this  district  was  more  Aia. 
Ibn  tlian  Co])tic,  and  ifel  phjdaal  fJianffturiatlni 
were  Arabian,  not  Libyan. 

2.  Tim  WuUtm  homdary  of  Egypt  is  more  par- 
ticularly described  luder  Oasis.  The  Ubjan  desert 
is  not,  a-s  the  ancients  believed,  men  ly  an  ocean  of 
drifting  sand,  tenanted  by  serpents,  aiid  swept  by 
pestilential  blasts  (LQean,iz.  765) :  on  the  contrary, 
its  gravelly  surface  presents  considerable  ine<jualitie9, 
and  the  blasts  are  noxious  only  in  relaxing  the 
homan  Orama,  or  bjr  oUilerating  the  travdier'a  patli 
with  cfMics  of  blinding  sand.  Everywhere  tliis 
plateau  resta  upon  a  limestone  basis,  and  deeoends 
in  slidvaa  to  ^  Ifefitemnean. 

3.  7%e  Northern  houiulary  is  the  Mediterranean. 
From  the  westani  limit  of  Egypt  to  Pclusiuin  the 
coast-line  extends  to  about  180  geographical  miles, 
and  presents  the  convex  form  common  to  the  allu- 
vial depnwita  of  great  rivers.  From  the  depression 
of  its  shore,  the  approat  h  to  l'.<:ypt  L§  dangerous 
to  the  narigator.  He  finds  himself  in  shalknr  water 
almost  before  he  detects  the  low  and  sinuous  nmd 
banks  which  mask  the  land.  Indeed,  from  Parae- 
toninn  hi  Libya  to  Joppa  in  Syria,  Pharos  aflbrded 
the  only  secure  appnsuh,  ami  tlio  only  p<xi(l  an- 
chorage f  Diod.  iL  31).  Nor  is  it  probable  tiiat  any 
oonai&nuile  advance  of  tha  shore  lias  taken  pkce 
within  historical  times. 

4.  The  SoiUktrm  bomdarjf  is  spoken  of  vndar 
Aethiopia. 

II.  InJtahitant/i. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  beUeved  themselves  to  be 
aotochthonoos.  This  was  no  improbable  oonca^jtioQ 
in  a  land  yearly  eovcn^l  with  the  life-tecmin;;  mud 
of  the  Nile,  ^licn  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had 
rendered  tha  Greeks  aoqoMnted  with  Westeni  India, 

d8 
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they  inferred,  from  certain  sitnilarities  of  doctrine 
and  wages,  that  tibolndiaiM,  Ethiopana  or  Nnbiaiis, 

and  E^^^'litiaiis  wore  derived  fnmi  the  kuiw  stock 
(Aixiaa,  Indie,  vi.  9);  and  Diodoru.^,  who  had  oon- 
f«ned  with  Aatluqain  anvoya  in  E<ryi>t  aboat  B.  a 
ft8t  deriTcs  both  the  Egyptians  and  their  civiIi.sation 
from  Meroi-  (iii.  11).  Both  opinions  have  found 
nuiueruus  supporterii  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  Heeren  has  constructed  upon  Diodorus  a  theory 
of  a  priestly  colonLsation  of  Et;ypt  fnnn  Merofi,  wllich 
is  interesting  without  being  convincing. 

No  Bttlioii  haa  batpMadied  to  ua  ao  maiij  or  such 
ac^-ttrate  iiieiimrials  of  its  form,  complexion,  and 
fbjwmumj  as  the  i:)gyptiaa.  We  have  in  its 
minuMti  portialta,  and  upon  ito  tonilM  ptetnri  s 
of  ita  people  as  they  looked  and  lived,  individually 
and  socially.  That  the  Egyptians  were  darker  in 
hue  than  either  the  Greeks  or  even  the  neighbonr- 
ing  Asiatics,  is  shown  by  the  terms  in  wliich  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hehn-w  writers  mention  them.  To 
their  progenitor  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of 
Bun,  or  oM  (G€M».  x.  6):  Hnodotaa,  speak- 
ing  of  the  C«I<  luaiis,  says  that  they  were  an  £gyp> 
tiaa  cnlony  becauise  they  were  black  in  oomplezioo 
(^fukirYxpoft),  and  durly-haiPBd  (vMrptxn,  iL 
104):  Lucian,  in  his  Xaviginm  (v  il.  viii.  p.  155, 
Bipont  ed.),  describes  a  young  Egyptian  mariner 
as  like  a  n^rro:  and  Amnrianos  (ixL  16.  §  23) 
ciOa  thorn aal/tHKMKalflftttft.  But  the  Egyptians 
irere  not  a  negro  race  —  a  snpposition  contradicted 
alike  by  osteology  and  by  munuineutal  ]jairitings, 
where  negiooa  often  appear,  but  always  cither  as 
tributaries  or  captives.  It  is  pnAiable,  iiidt'cd,  that 
the  Nile-valley  contained  three  races,  with  an 
admiztore  of  a  fborth.  On  the  eastern  fifvotier 
the  Arabian  typo  prevaile<l :  on  the  western,  the 
Libyan;  while  the  fourth  variety  arose  from  inter- 
narriages  belneeu  tho  Egyptiana  Proper  and  the 
Nubians  or  Aflttuepians  of  Merol*.  The  niliiig 
caste,  however,  was  an  elder  branch  of  the  Syn>- 
Arabian  family,  which  in  two  separate  divisions 
descended  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates ;  and  while 
the  northern  stream  colonised  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  the  future  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the 
aoothero  spread  over  AnAia  Felix,  and  entered 
Egypt  from  the  east.  This  snppusition,  and  this 
alone,  will  accomtt  for  the  Csncasian  type  of  the 
Coptic  dndl  and  fiwdal  ontfine,  and  corresponds  with 
the  Mosaic  ethnolo'^y  in  the  lOth  chnpterof  Gene.-is, 
which  derives  the  Egyptians  from  Hauu  We  may 
allow,  too,  for  cona&able  admiztnie,  evon  of  the 
ruling  castes,  with  fht  cognate  race.s  to  the  south 
and  ea-st ;  and  hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fullness 
of  hits,  and,  on  the  other,  the  elongated  Nubian  eye, 
need  not  oompsl  na  to  define  the  inhaUtuti  of  the 
Nik'-valley  aa  an  African  rntlier  than  an  A'.iatic 
race.  The  Egyptians  may  be  said  to  be  mtenuediate 
between  the  $rr»-AniUan  and  tho  StUflpio  Qrpo; 
and  as  at  tliis  day  the  Co]'t  i-s  nt  once  recogniised 
in  Syria  by  his  tlark  hue  (an  j>eau  aotrdire,  Volney, 
Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  114),  tho  doakier  eompkodon  — 
hrown,  with  a  tinge  df  red  —  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians may  be  ascribed  solely  to  their  cUmate,  and  to 
those  modifying  causes  which,  in  the  course  of  gene- 
ntkno,  affect  both  tho  OBteolo<;y  and  the  phyMology 
of  long-«ittled  races.  Nor  does  their  lanfjtiage 
contradict  this  statement,  although  tho  variations 
hetwon  the  Coptic  and  SyrcKArabian  idioms  are  more 
•trikingthan  tlii>se  of  f<>nii  and  colonr.  The  Coptic, 
the  hmgnafo  of  the  native  Christian  population  of 
£g>-pt,  is  wm  mdversally  acknowledged  to  he  mlk 


stantially  the  same  as  the  old  Egyptian.  It  it 
iraperfeelly  onderatood^  rineo  it  has  long  otosed  to 

be  a  liviiii:  >^[«  f  i  h.  Yet  the  ultimate  .inalv.sis  of 
its  dements  shows  it  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Se- 
BHtifl|  and  derffod  from  a  ouuuuuu  fooioBL 

in.  PopulatMn. 

Many  causes  combined  to  give  the  Greek  uul 
Roman  writen  an  oaggorated  conception  of  the 
popuhition  of  Eiryjit.  —  tlie  great  works  of  masnnn-, 
the  iufiuitetiimal  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  &ct 
that,  tho  kingo  and  higher  order  of  prtests  excepted, 
every  Egjrptian  waa  either  a  hu>K'indm.m  or  a  inai.u- 
facturer.  To  these  causes,  implying  a  vast  amoont 
<  t  dlspooaUo  kboor,  yet  arguing  aho  a  oompbla 
command  of  it  by  tlie  government,  must  be  »dJe*i 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  small  quantity  of  it 
consumed  by  the  people  generally.  Health  and 
longenty  were  eonmon  in  a  land  where  the  climate 
was  sahibrions,  diet  simple,  and  indolence  almft^t 
unknown.  Tliu  Egyptian  women  were  unusually 
ftvitlhl;  though  we  can  hardly  give  credence  to  the 
statements  of  am  ient  writersi,  that  five  children  at 
a  birth  were  common  (Aristot.  HiaL  Anim.  vii.  5), 
and  that  even  seven  were  not  iwkoned  prodi<noas 
(riin.  //.  X.  vii.  3;  Stnib.  x^^.  605).  Still  th- 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  population  fieU  short  of 
the  estimates  transmitted  by  ancient  writers. 

TLit  a  census  was  periodically  taken,  is  probable 
from  the  fact  tliat  Sesr>5tris  cjiU5od  the  l.ind  to  bo 
accurately  surveyed,  and  Amasis,  towards  the  end 
of  the  monarchy,  compelled  every  male  to  refiort  to 
a  magistrate  hi^  ine.ms  df  livelihocxl.    (llenxl.  ii. 
109,  177.)    Uerudutu^,  however,  gives  no  e&timato 
ef  the  pofNiktion,  nor  has  any  raooitl  of  a  ososds 
l)een  hitherto  discovered  on  the  native  monmneOlSi 
Diodorus  (i  31)  says  that  it  amounted,  in  th« 
PhanKHde  era,  to  seven  miUians,  and  that  It  was  not 
less  in  his  own  day  (B.O.  fi8).    Germanicns  (Tsc. 
Ann.  ii.  60;  compare  Strab.  p.  816)  was  infonne*!, 
in  A.  D.  1 6,  by  the  priests  of  Thebes,  that  Egypt,  in 
the  nign  of  llameses  Sesostri^,  contained  700/100 
men  of  the  inilitarr  a^e.    If  tliat  age,  as  at  Athen.*, 
extended  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  and  ^  be  allowed 
for  adolta  hetween  tboae  perieda  ef  lift^  tho  entuo 
{ye.ailatinn  (5  x  700,000)  will  amount  to  3.500.000. 
Allow  500,000  tor  error,  and  add  ^  for  slaves  and 
eaanal  reddents,  and  6,000,000  will  bo  tho  nasi- 
mum  of  tho  census  of  Egypt.    In  the  Blacedoniai 
and  Boman  eras,  300,000  must  be  included  for  the 
fixed  or  floating  popuhition  of  Alexandria  (JoMpb. 
B.J,  iL  16).    According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  177), 
there  were,  in  tho  rvign  of  Amasi-o,  20,000  inh.ibited 
towns,  and  Diodorus  (/.  c.)  says  that  18,000  towns 
were  entered  on  the  register.   Many  of  these,  bow> 
ever,  were  probably  little  more  than  w."illt»d  vill.ip's, 
nor  have  wo  any  means  of  knowing  their  avei^e 
area  or  ijopulation.  Tet  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  even  allowing  for  the  lc>s  perfect  f*y.stem  <>f 
embankment  and  irrigation  in  modem  times,  the 
extent  of  prodnctive  soil  has  not  decreased.  Two 
centuries  ago  the  popuktion  of  modem  Egypt  was 
loosely  estimate*!  at  4  millions.    During  the  French 
occupation  of  the  country  in  1798 — 1801,  it  was 
computed  at  2^  millions.    Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
(Minhrn  Fjj'ipt  and  JAoftes,  voL  i  pk.  266)  ndooes 
it  to  1 1  miiiiuu. 

IV.  The  Names. 
The  Nile-vallcy  was  paroellod  out  into  a  numiier 
ef  cantons,  varying  in  site  and  nnaeber.  Sndief 
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tbm  OBtaai  was  called  a  nouie  (p^t)  hj  the 
Qmkik  ynrfuiun  cffMorain  hf  tlw  Runuuis. 
SmIi  bad  it*  rivil  L'o%-«Tnor,  the  Noir.nn  h  {y6fiap- 
^1  vk»  calkctcd  Um  crown  levenocs,  and  presided 
h  ltel«d«qMai  drier  eoort  of  jwtka.  Buh 
V«,  hjui  its  5*^«rate  priesthood,  its  tcmj»le, 
ckii^  ud  inferior  towss,  it«  magistntes,  nitration 
■i  fKwlmr  ened,  cemnonin,  and  mstonis,  and 
mtk  «aa  appanndj  iadependcnt  of  every  other 
tinw  At  n^rtJiin  m-avjos  delrjrates  from  tlu*  various 
uiiiai»  taet  ia  the  }«]a<-e  of  the  L&bjriiitli  fur  om- 
wlhii  iii  on  j«bBcaffiui«(8lwh.  p^8ll).  Accord- 
inz  to  Di<»loni'»  (i.  54),  the  n-mio^  date  from 
fimrtrii*  Bat  thej  did  oot  origiaat«  with  that  mon- 
mnk,  Wt  — ntnl  probably  fttm  tb«  distiiietioM 
.iini*I  worship;  and  the  extent  of  the  W:\] 
mnhip  probably  dBtennined  the  bomodary  of  tb« 
MM.  TWiBtheiiaiM«rTlielMi8,wlMna«iaiD- 
htitd  deity  was  wonhipped,  the  shtv-p  ww  MMMd, 
tbe  fToat  was  eaten  and  sacrificed :  in  that  of  Mcndes, 
viirrr  the  goat  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  a 
nrtim  and  an  tftkle  of  find.  Again,  in  the  nome 
cf  Oiiil>«>.  dirine  hoooars  wero  j^nid  to  the  croco- 
ia  that  <tf  Tentyiu,  it  was  hunted  and  abomi- 
wttii  and  hitwiw  Omboa  and  Tmtfm  Hun 
existpd  an  intemecin''  f<"i'l.  (Jut.  .S<i/.  xv.)  The 
czicai  aiKi  nnmhrr  of  the  nomcs  cannot  be  asoer- 
tmmi  T!.  y  i^^ibablr  twM  nilb  tin  poBtied 
ftjitt  of  EpT^.  Under  a  dynMl/  if  COBqnerors, 
tltoT  wviold  extend  eastward  and  irestward  to  the 
Bed  Sea  and  Libran  defserts:  nnder  the  HrksoA,  the 
ActtiopHi  eooqaeet,  and  the  tiroes  of  anarchy  subse- 
fMit  t<i  Th<>  Per-i.in  inTa«;ion,  th^y  woidd  sliriiik 
vUin  the  Niie-valiey.  The  kinj^dutna  of  Saiit  and 
Jm  and  the  foondstaoB  of  AhniidriK  jtdbMf 
Exshiplied  the  D^-ltair  f  niif  ons :  and  generally,  com- 
BBce,  or  the  residence  of  the  military  caste,  would 
Html  tke  Bomee  to  Lower  Egypt  Aceordiiig 
StrxV.  Cpp.  787.  811).  tho  Labj-rinth,  or  hzM 
d  the  jiemarcba,  oontained  27  chambers,  and  thos, 
tt  «M  pmd,  ib»  vaam  mtiet  hare  tnen  S7  in 
BOBiber,  10  in  the  Thefaaid,  lo  iii  the  Deltli,  and 
7  1'  it*  namo  implies,  in  the  lleptanomiA.  But 
lKp<anoritL!,  at  another  period,  oontained  16 
ttnen,  and  the  nun  of  these  CMtaM  is  Tarioosly 
mm.  Yrm  th«-  df-lf-  archy  or  |a;ovemmrnt  of  12 
hm^  and  from  iierodotus'  assertion  (iL  144)  that 
Wt  wtn  mfy  19  hdli  in  the  Labjrrintli,  we  an 
dtapnd  to  infer,  that  at  one  time  there  were  only 
IS  if  Am  cantons,  and  that  there  were  always 
II  krftcr  or  pwpoodenrtiag  naniM.  Aeeoiding  to 
the  Uj>ts  jrivrii  by  Pliny  (t.  9.  §  9)  and  Ptolemy, 
tbot  most  have  besD  at  least  45  uomes;  but  each 
«f  these  writcn  givos  several  names  not  found  in 
tts  other,  and  if  we  should  add  the  variations  of 
tke  aae  fisi  to  the  other,  the  aam  woald  be  much 

Hb*  wm,  mnder  the  MawwIiwiiaB  Ung",  a  snh- 
£ri.uaa  of  the  nomcs  into  toparrhios,  which  was 
fnhablj  an  anrangement  to  meet  the  fiscal  system 
tfthsGtaeks.  (Hmd.iL  164;  Diod.i.M;  S«nb. 
zra;  CrrilL  Aks.  ad  ItoimUt  six.  S;  Bpiphan 
Acm.'24.  §  r.) 

1W  MeiriBf  Brt  of  tlie  prin.  ijial  TSkum  will 
9«tfat«  the  variety  of  thete  tstrilarial  sobdiTidonB 
St  repirda  religions  wimhip^ 

A.  XoMFji  OK  THE  DKLTiV.    Hw  most  Im- 

Jr^nant  werr:  — 

\.  Th»>  M.'nel;iit»-;  chief  town  Tanobus,  with  a 
•tMnted  temple  and  oracle  of  berapis  (Stnib.  p.  801 ; 


2.  The  Andropolite;  chief  town  Andropolis. 
9.  The  SebeuTtie;  capital  Paehoaimmis  (Ptol.), 

worshipiie<l  I^tona. 

4.  Ihe  Cbemmite  (Herod,  ii.  165);  cautal  Buto. 
Its  deity  was  also  caDed  Buto,  wmib  u»  Oiadn 

identified  with  I^to.  Ptolemy  rails  tiiis  MOlilll 
♦deyjJnji,  and  Pliny  (v.  9)  Ptenetha. 

5.  Tho  Onujihite;  cliicf  town  Onuphis.  (llcrod. 
ii.  166.) 

6.  The  Phtlicmphuthife:  capital  Tava.  (^^|»* 
^v&i  »ofji6s,  l*tol.;  Phtheinpha,  Plin.  9.) 

7.  The  Ssite;  diief  city  Sais,  worahipped  Ndtfa 
or  Athcno,  and  contained  a  lotnb  .Tnd  a  sanctnarv  of 
0!>\n&.  (llerud.  ii.  170;  Strab.  p.  b02.)  Under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ssitie  TBaags  this  was  the  principal  of 
thf  D^'It.-iir  cantons. 

8.  TheBu&irite;  capital  BtiBiris,  worshipped  Isis, 
■ad  at  ene  epoch,  according  to  Hellenic  tradition  at 
least,  sacrificed  the  red-culoured  men  who  came  over 
the  sea,  i.  e.  the  nomadi-s  of  Syria  and  Andii.** 
(Herod,  i.  .59.  33,  165;  .Strab.  p.  bU2;  I'lut.  dc  Js. 
et  Os.  p.  30.) 

9.  The  Tliinnitc;  diiof  tf^m  Thnmi.s  (Uerod.  ii. 
168),  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  fullowiug: 

10.  The  Menderian;  capital  Jfcndes  (Herod.  iL 
42,  46;  Diod.  i.  84),  mmUpped  the  goat  Handas, 
or  the  hcmed  Pan. 

11.  The  Tattita;diief  town  Tarit.  (Hand.  ii.  166; 
Strab,  p.  802.)  In  this  nomc  tradition  affirmed 
that  the  Hebrew  legislator  w  as  bom  and  educated. 

12.  Tho  Bubastite;  capital  Bubasttis,  contained  a 
noh].>  triiiplc  of  Bnbastii  or  Artemis.  (Hend.  iL 
59,  67,  137.) 

13.  Tlie  Athribite;  Capital  Athribis,  whore  the 
ahrewmouse  and  crocodile  were  held  in  roforence. 

14.  'Hie  Hcljiipilife,  we.stof  the  r>r]t;i,  niid  sacred 
to  the  SOD,  torn  whom  its  capital  lieliupolis  (On) 
denred  its  Dane.  (Hetod. iL  9;  IHod. 56;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ii.  3.) 

15.  The  Ueroopolite;  chief  town  llercwpolis,  a 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Typhon,  the  erU  or 
destroying  geruus. 

Bo.sides  theao  the  Df-lta  contained  other  less  im- 
portant nome?,  —  the  Nitriotc,  where  the  Natron 
Lakes,  Nitrariae  (Plin.  v.  9)  were  situated;  tha 
I>et<i[Kilito  (Strab.  p.  807);  the  Prosopite;  the  Leon- 
topolite;  the  MenteUte;  the  Pharbaethite;  and  the 
Selhndta. 

B.  NoMK-s  OF  m  BMrtAXcma,   Tha  moat 

important  were  :~ 

1.  The  Hnnphite,  whose  chief  dty  Memphis  was 

the  capital  of  Kfryj-t,  and  the  n^idence  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, who  succeeded  rsammctichos  B.C.  616.  The 
Memphite  Nome  rose  into  importance  on  the  decline 
of  the  kingdom  of  Thcbais,  and  was  itM>lf  in  turn 
ec1i{«ed  by  the  Hellenic  hipgdom  of  Alexandria. 
[Memphis.] 

2.  Tho  Aphroditopolite;  chief  town  ApbTodit»> 
polis,  wa,s  dedicated  to  Athor  or  Aphnnlife. 

3.  The  Arsinoite,  tho  Fajoom,  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  the  eroeodile,  from  which  ita  capital 
Cnyf*dil<'pili.><,  afterwards  .\r^in(lC,  derived  its  name. 
[ABSiMojcj  The  Labyrinth  and  the  Lake  of 
Moeris  were  in  this  canton. 

4.  Tlic  Hcradeobe,  in  which  the  ichneumon  was 
worship|>ed.  Its  principal  town  was  Headec^ioUa 
Magna. 

5.  The  Hermopolite.  the  border  nome  between 
Middle  and  Ujij^er  K;:ypt.  Thi.s  was  at  n  very 
early  period  a  ilourihhing  canton.  Its  chief  city 
HecBMpatti  stood  near  tl»  frontien  of  the  Hepta^ 

l>4 
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('EpfcoiroAiT<f*Tj  (puKoucij,  Strab.  p.  813).  where  the 
ixtrUgfl  w»s  levied  an  all  craft  couuog  irom  the 
Upper  Country. 

6.  The  Cynnpolite,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
lioaiid  and  dog-hco/Jcd  deitj  Anubis.    Its  capital 
I  Cynopolls,  which  must  however  be  distingoishcd 
ihe  Deltaic  citj  and  other  towns  of  the  luune 
(Strab.  p.  812 ;  Ptol. ;  Pint.  h.  <  t  Os'ir.  c.  72.) 
Hm  Greater  Uasia  (Ammoiiium)  aud  the  Le&ser 
tndbgnedamoQKtm  Heptanomite  Cantons  t  but 
1)0th  were  considered  as  one  noine  only.  [Oases.] 
G.  MoMBS  Qw  Uppks  Eorrr.   The  most  im* 
porUMil  wwej 

1.  Tlie  Lycopolito,  dedicatod  to  the  woidli^  of 
the  wolf.    Ita  chief  town  was  Lycopolia. 

S.  The  Antaeopotite,  probably  worshipped  Typhon 
(Diod.  i.  21);  it^  captal  wss  AntMopolb  (Plat. 

dc  Sahrt.  Aniiii..  23.) 

3.  The  AphroditupoUte  [Corap.  Nome  (2),  Ht  j*- 
tenenil.]  In  cases  where  a  southern  and  a  nurtbcra 
canton  jxissesscd  similar  object.^  of  worship,  the 
latter  was  probably  an  ofiiset  or  colony  of  the  Ibrmcr, 
as  the  Thdwid  WM  the  eriginal  cnkUe  of  Egyptian 
dvili^tion,  which  advanced  northward. 

4.  The  Fauopolile  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
tiie  CiMnmdtojOimrad  henv^onlup  to  an  apoCheoriMd 
man,  whom  the  Greeks  compared  to  the  Minyan  hero 
Perseas.  (Herod.  U.  91.)  This  canton,  whoso  chief 
town  was  PanopoUs  or  Chemmu  (Diod.  L  18),  was 
prindpallj  ^''•^'^  bj  IBmor'mmnn  and  atone- 


6.  The  Thinite,  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient,  ns 
H  was  ori^^iaUy  the  leadLng  nomo  of  the  Thebaid, 
and  the  nome  or  kiiif^dom  of  Mencs  of  This,  the 
founder  of  the  Eg}'ptiau  monarchy.  The  Thiuite 
nome  worshipped  Osiris,  oontained  a  Menmonhiin, 
and.  in  Uotiiaii  tiiries  at  lexst  (Amm.  Marc  xix.  12; 
ijpartian.  Uadrian.  14),  an  onude  of  fiesa.  Its  ca- 
pital was  Abydos,  or,  as  il  waa  eaBed  eaifier,  Thii. 
[Abvdus.] 

6.  Tlie  Tentrrite  wor;>hi]>prd  Athor  (Aj<hrodite), 
l!<i.s,  and  Typhuu.  It.s  iuhabit.onts  hunted  the 
rnx;odile,  and  were  accordingly  at  feud  with  tlie 
Oiiibite  nome.  (JuT.XT.)  lt»  chief  town  was 
Teutyra. 

7.  The  Goplito,  whose  inhahitaDla  were  priDdpaDy 

ocriipifd  in  the  r.ir.ivan  trade  Ix-tween  Ben'tiice, 
ilyos  lionuos,  und  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  Libya. 
Its  capita]  was  Coptos.  [Conroa.] 

S.  The  Ilermoiithite,  worshipped  Osiris  and  Ua 
aon  Oros:  its  chief  town  was  Uermonthis. 

9.  The  Apollonite,  Kka  tiie  Tentyrita  nome,  de- 
stroyed the  crocodile  (Strab.  p.  817;  Plin.  v.  9  ; 
Aelian,  //.  An.  x.  21  ;  Pint.  Is.  et  Os.  .OO).  and 
reverenced  the  sim.  Its  capital  was  Apollinopulis 
Magna.   Thia  DOOM  ia  anmmimaa  amMoted  to  the 

Jfeeedinj:. 

10.  The  Ombite  (Ombites  praefectura,  Plin.  U.  N. 
T.  9),  wershii^ied  ua  cnoocula  aa  tiw  emUern  of 
S^'bak  (oiiiip.  .supra  (6)  and  (9),  and  the  Arsinoite 
(3),  Ueptanomito  nomesj.  Ombos  was  its  capitaL 
The  qnaniaa  cf  aandstnnt,  ao  uradi  amplojaJ  in 
K;;,vptiaa  anfaitaotDra,  w«ra  jnadptlfy  aeatad  m  this 
canton. 

V.  Animal  Worship. 

Animal  worship  is  so  intimately  conn«^ted  with 
the  division  of  the  country  into  nomes,  and,  in  some 
d<^?e,  with  the  institution  of  castes,  that  we  must 
briefly  allnda  to  it,  although  the  sutgect  ia  much 


AE6TPTU& 
too  extenaifa  ftv  non  tiuui  aDmon*  thit  wenUp 

of  animals  was  efUiargeneral  or  jarti'^idur,  ci.rnmon 
to  the  whole  nation,  or  several  to  the  some.  Thus 
thronghoot  Egypt,  tlie  ox,  the  dog,  nd  the  eat,  the 
ibis  and  the  hawk,  and  tlic  &hcs  lepidottis  and 
oxyrrynchu-s,  were  objects  of  \  eneration.    The  sheep 
was  worshipped  only  in  the  Saitic  and  Thebaid 
noinea:  the  goat  at  Mendcs;  the  wolf  dX  LycojioU?; 
the  cepos  (a  kind  of  a]io)  at  Babvlnn.  near  Slem- 
phis;  the  lion  at  Lcuutupuli:>,  the  eagle  at  Thebes, 
the  shrewnHmse  at  Athribis,  and  otunra  elsewhere, 
BA  will  be  jKirticularly  notict-d  when  we  speak  of 
their  respective  temples.    As  we  have  already 
aean,  the  ebjeet  of  rererenoe  in  one  nome  was  ao- 
counted  common  and  unclean,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
object  of  persecution  iu  another.   Anintal  wor^p 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  opprobrium  of  ¥.f:\\A  (camp. 
Clem.  Alex.  iii.  2,  p.  253,  Putte: ;  Diod.  i.  84> 
Thi'  Hebrew  propliots  dcnounciN^i,  the  anthmpt>- 
nmrphic  reli-jionisls  of  Hellas  derideti  it.    To  the 
I  X tent  to  which  the  Egyptians  carried  it,  espedally 
in  the  diH-line  of  the  nation,  it  certainly  approached 
to  the  fetish  superstitious  of  the  neighbouring 
Libja.   But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  tint  onrverj^ 
to  Uie  Coptic  temples  are  Greeks  who,  bcin^  y^\>y- 
rant  of  the  language,  misunderstood  much  tiiat  they 
heard,  and  hmg  praoocu]>iiHi  by  thdr  own  ritual  or 
philos*)j»hy,  misinterpreted  much  that  they  saw. 
One  good  effect  may  Ihj  ascribed  to  this  form  of 
superstition.    In  no  country  w.as  hunuanity  to  the 
brute  creation       ^y-ti-nuititally  practis-cd.  The 
origin  of  animal  wur^hip  has  Ihvu  variou.'*ly,  but 
never  satisfactorily,  accounted  for.    if  they  were 
wondiipped  as  the  anxiliariea  ef  the  hnstiandman  in 
producing  fiKxl  or  de.s-troying  veniiin.  h<iw  can  we 
account  for  the  omissiuu  of  swine  and  a.ss<-s,  or  fur 
the  adoption  of  liona  and  wohea  among  iho  objec  ts 
of  vcncratifln?    The  Greeks,  as  was  their  wont, 
found  many  idle  solutions  of  an  enigma  which  ]'r<w 
hahly  Teiled  a  feeling  originally  eame»t  and  ])V>xv<. 
They  imagined  that  animals  were  worshippml  Im>. 
c.aiL*e  their  effigies  were  the  standanLs  in  war.  like 
the  Poman  Dii  Castroniin.     ihis  is  evidently  a 
substitution  of  cause  for  effect.   The  npiwwiilaUciiia 
of  animals  on  martial  en.'-igns  wen?  the  .standanl>  «>f 
the  various  nomes  (Diod.  i.  85).  Lucian  (^Astn/log, 
T.  p.  S15,  aeq.  Bipont)  suggested  that  the  boll,  tha 
lion,  the  fi^h,  the  ram,  and  the  goat,  &c  were 
correlates  to  the  xodiacal  umblenis;  but  this  surmise 
bavea  the  eraoodile,  the  cat,  and  the  ibis,  &c  of  tha 
temples  unexplained.    It  Ls  much  man  pnbabla 
that,  among  a  contempbitive  and  serious  race,  sis 
the  Egypt  ijuis  certainly  wore,  animal-worship  arose 
out  of  the  deteetiln  of  eertain  analogies  between  in- 
stinct and  rea.son,  and  that  to  the  initiatetl  the  reve- 
rence paid  to  beasts  was  a  primitive  expression  uf 
panthetsm,  or  the  noognition  of  the  Creator  in  every 
type  of  hi.s  w  .rk.    Tlx-  Kcvj.fians  .ore  not  tlie  only 
people  who  have  couverteil  type  into  substauce,  or 
adopted  hi  •  Utenl  aenae  the  meUphorical  symboto 
of  fiutha 

The  number  of  the  Egyptian  castes  is  very  va- 
riously statel  Hen)dotiLs'(ii.  164)  says  tliat'th.-y 
were  seven  —  the  .sa  -erdotal  tmd  the  military,  herds- 
men, swinelierds,  shopkeepers,  interpreters,  and 
b.at3iH!i.  Plato  {Tiuuu'us,  iii.  p.  24)  nx'kon.s  .six; 
Diodonui,  in  one  passage  (i.  28)  represents  them  aa 
three— prieste  and  hnsbondmen,  from  whom  tha 
anny  waa  levied,  and  artiaaiis.    But  b  Mwthfir 
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74)ftBataDai  the  mntar  to  ih«,  ad£. 

xkm  d  «k&n  and  Bbepberds.    Strabo  limits  tbcni 
to  ttew  —  prtMts,  soldiers,  and  husbandmen  — 
mi  m  this  partitioo  i»  nrtoaliy  correct,  we  sluill 
atipt  k  iter  brief  exphnatinn.    The  exLstem-e  of 
CL4rt  i<  a  corroboratiTe  proof  of  the  ^V^iatic  origin 
«('  the  Egyptians.    The  stamp  of  caste  was  not  in 
Icr|C,  m  y  ■wiiilimHi  MKrted,  indelible.   The  son 
tt-^v'j.  h'lt  not  inevitably,  followed  hl^  faflnT's 
taiiear|««feuioQ.    From  some  of  the  fatiah  dashes 
UNd— sirli  M  tkift  «r  tbi  gwinderdi— Hwas 
somelr  piMi^ble  to  metfi, 
Tbe  bad  in  Egjpt  npon  wluch  the  institution  of 
miel  bdoDged  in  fee  only  to  the  king,  tbe 
priestf.  siul  the  soidien.   We  know  from  Genc^i.s 
(xJrlL  26)  that  all  otluT  proprietor'  f<f  the  wtil  had 
sarmnirrwi  their  ri;:hts  to  the  crown,  and  rL-CL-iwil 
!hi-  Uads  a^n  ^ubject  to  an  annual  rent  of  ^ 
«l  ihf  pcxxluc«.    Tbe  priests  we  know  (Genes.  I.  c.), 
%im  HjUkn  we  ia£Br  (Diod.  L  74),  retained  their 
dbrfilt  ewMnhip;  Mid  in  w  pndnctivtt  n  ciminiiy 
»  Lzyi'i  tbf  hasf>:mdiiLan  was  too  important  a  yior- 
•tt  t0  be  «k|ihred  at  once  of  all  Ids  political  rights. 
Hi  «M  in  ftet  tn  intagnl  alUwagfa  an  innrior 
of  the  war-caste.    The  privil^^  orders 
were  the  king,  the  priest,  the  soldier:  — 
I.  The  Kimff  was  at  first  elective,  and  always  a 
niraber  of  tb*  priesthood.    He  afterwards  became 
heTp-iiurr.  and  n^-i  taken  indifferently  from  the 
■mtjibul  and  n^litary  orders.    If  however  be  were 
Iff  biftk  a  aoUBar,  he  wiu  adopted  ea  Iris  accession 
bj  the  priests.    Even  tbe  Ptolemies  were  not  allowed 
t»  mffi  without  such  prenous  adoption.   Uis  initi- 
■MB  mo  ne  Moraa  nymnn  was  wpnumnn  oo 
taraiitients  by  the  tau,  the  emblem  of  life  and  the 
of  secrecy,  impresied  opoo  his  lips  (Pint.  d»  It. 
*  Oar.    S54,  B. ;  Plat.  Bep.  ii.  p.  290). 

Tke  kmg,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  was  occupied 
ii  jsbdiction  and  the  service  of  religion.  The 
wnvlEfe  was  one  long  ceremony.    Ills  rising  and 
Hi  inop  down;  his  nwalSylria  nereatjons,  and  the 
''■  '-r  i  hi<i  emplo}Tnents,  weTT  ri^^ridly  pn^>cribed 
u>  iiim.    6utue  liberty  in  law-making  indeed  was 
Awed  Um,  rinoe  we  read  of  the  laws  of  Sesostris, 
.Veml'Os,  and  oth<^  E2-_%-ptian  rulers:  and,  with  vigo- 
n»  ofcapante  of  the  throne,  it  is  probable  that  the 
wMStt  eeearfenall^  IxuagifMed  the  pnestlj  ordi- 
acrv*?.    A*  but  few,  however,  of  the  Egyptian 
■Moarchs  seon  to  hare  groasly  abased  their  power, 
wt  nay  wnclnde  that  tlieliienttchjatkaat  tempered 
n-Tal  de^potian.  In  paintings  the  king  is  always  re- 
prented  X*  many  dei^nt"*  taller  and  more  robust  than 
t  warriors-    A  thi>usand  fly  before  him, 
stkd  be  holds  stingi  «f  prisoners  by  the  hair.  The 
icypti*n  king  wears  also  the  emblems  and  some- 
tiBKi  even  the  Seatores  of  the  gods;  and  it  is  fire- 
maHf  difiadt  to  iliiliiigiikili  on  the  monoroents 
aeortawn,  Amanopht,  &c.  fn>m  0^iris.     It  is 
■wkabie  that  females  were  not  excluded  from  a 
Anbb  Si  iifirdntal.   A  qoeen,  Mitociis,  oocon  in 
the  nxth  dynasty;  anotht  r,  Scemiopbris,  in  tliC 
tvtiftJi,  end  otiier  examples  arc  found  in  the  scnlp- 
tM  On  the  decease  of  a  sovereign  a  kind  of 
pjfUiaaHM  jadgnwnt  was  exert-i-«d  on  his  duuacter 
«arl  jornntDrnt.    HI-  <>rnkt!i(fced  body  was  placed 
ia  the  »epalchn%  aii  i  all  uica  were  permitted  to  briqg 
jwawtiuus  against  him.   Virtuous  princes  nomvad 
s  ffttyt*  of  deification:  ^*iii»dt*""*^  pdncia  irere 
Atlaned  from  sepoltnie. 

1  TUPrimU  Iwwew  wen,  in  ocdinaiy  times, 
AiMlcsnnrinKMrtfEsTpt  Thnrhndairan 
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azenipt  fim  ttOnlit  their  persosi  mrt  graeted 
with  servile  homage ;  they  we  re  t  be  sola  d^iOiitaiies  of 

learning  and  srienee:  and  tbey  alone  were  acquainted 
Vi-itb  all  tbe  fonuuJaries  which  in  Egypt  n-gulated 
nearly  every  actin  of  lift.  Their  various  and  in- 
cessant occupation?  apixrar  even  in  the  titles  of  ibo 
subdivisions  of  the  priest-caste.  Each  deity,"  says 
Herodotas(iL  87),  "hadaemal  priests  [priestesses] 
n'-vl  a  lii;rli  pne^t."  The  chiefs  or  pontiff's  were  the 
judges  of  the  laud,  the  ooimdUors  of  the  soverei^ 
the  l^ishtors  and  the  goarfians  of  tiie  j^reat  mys- 
teries. The  minor  priests  were  prophets,  inferior 
judges  and  uiagbtrat^,  hicrophants,  hiero-granunats 
or  sacred  scribal,  bosiUoo-grammats  or  roj^  scribes, 
dressens  and  keepers  of  the  roynl  and  itoirdotal 
warJrolKV,  physicians,  heralds,  keejiers  of  the  sacred 
aiuni^^,  arcliitects,  draugbtsmen,  beadles,  vergers, 
.^'priidders  of  water,  fan  bearers,  fto.  (WHkinson, 
M.  and  C.  vol.  i.  p.  238).  So  numennus  a  staff 
was  not  in  the  peculiar  ^lity  of  Egypt  altogether 
snpeifluaua,  naitlier  doea  it  sam  to  Iikto  been  pe- 
culiarly bunlensoine  tn  tlio  nritinn.  sinoe  it  deriveil  its 
support  firom  regular  taxes  and  from  its  nroprietary 
lands.  Nowhere  in  the  ancient  worid  was  tne  mmabor 
of  temples  so  great  as  in  Egypt:  nowhere  wen  Uiera 
so  many  religioas  festivals ;  nowhere  was  ordi- 
nary Ufe  so  intimately  blen^  with  religion.  The 
])n<  t  therefon;  was  mixed  up  in  affidrs  of  the 
market,  the  law  court,  the  hh>>p.  the  house,  in  ad> 
dition  to  his  proper  vocation  in  thu  temple.  His  Ufa 
was  the  reverse  of  ascetio;  in  tiie  dimato  of  Egjpt 
frfijucnt  ahlutions,  linen  garments,  papyrus  sandals, 
were  luxuries, — only  polygamy  was  Ibrbidden  him. 
Bntbewaa  e^ji^ined  tomany.andthawaiiiieeiedad 
the  father  in  tho  sacred  office  (Herod,  ii.  143)i> 
Herodotus  (comp.  ii.  35,  55)  contradicts  himaelf 
in  saying  that  nmaleB  oonld  not  fidffi  laoaidotal 
duties, —  women  might  be  incapable  of  the  higlieBt 
offices,  but  both  sculptures  and  docimients  prove, 
that  they  were  employed  in  many  of  the  minor 
duties  connected  with  the  temples. 

3.  The  S'lldiert.  The  whole  military  force  of  EgA'pt 
araomited  to  410,000  men  (Herod,  ii.  165 — 166; 
Diod.  i.  54).  It  was  divided  into  two  corps,  tha 
C.il.iMrians  and  the  Hemiotybians.  Tho  former 
were  the  more  numerous,  and  in  the  most  flotuiahiiig 
era  of  Egypt,  the  18th  and  19th  dynastiea,  wen 
estimated  at  250,000  nien.  Each  of  thejje  divisioais 
furnished  a  thcmsand  men  annually  to  perfmin  the 
duty  of  royal  body  goards.  Dnrinff  tha  term  of  their 
attendance  they  received  from  the  king  daily  rations 
of  bread,  beef,  and  wine.  When  summoned  to  tho 
field  or  to  garrison  doty,  each  soldier  provided  himself 
with  the  necessary  anns  and  baggage.  The  {uin- 
cipal  garrisons  of  Epy])t  were  on  its  southern  and 
eastern  borders,  at  Sjeuc  and  Elephantine,  at  Hiera- 
oompoBs  and  Qlatl^faa,  which  towns,  on  opporito 
sides  of  the  river,  commanded  the  Nile-valley  abovo 
Thebes,  and  at  Ifarea  and  Peluaiom.  The  western 
frootierwaa,  until  Egypt  atretdwd  to  tha  Cynuuea, 
gtiarded  sufTiciently  by  the  Libyan  desert.  In  time  of 
peace  the  troops  who  were  not  in  garrisons  or  at  court 
were  settled  in  tarions  names  principally  east  of  the 
Nile,  and  in  the  Delta;  since  it  was  in  that  quarter 
Egypt  was  most  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  pas- 
toral Arabs  or  the  yet  more  formidable  nomade  tribes 
of  Assyria  and  Palotinc.  According  to  Herodotna 
(ii.  168),  each  soldier  was  allowed  12  arourae  of 
land,  or  about  six  acres  free  from  all  charge  or 
trikda^  firam  whirb  iUoliniDt  he  defrayed  tha  coat 
«f  hiianiiiaiidaqiiipiiMnt.  TothoH^^Uaaaoldiv 
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hanfiemfl  cnploynicnt  was  ftrtUdn,  apirnltnral  | 
labours  wprc  enj(»ine<l.  The  monuments  exhibit  nffi- 
c«n  with  recruitiDg  parties,  soldiers  engaged  in  g}'ui- 
lailio  vuHbrn,  and  in  the  battle  pieoM,  whkli  mn 
extremely  spirited,  all  the  arts  of  ofTi-naivo  and  dc- 
iiaoaive  war  practised  by  the  Egyptians  are  repre- 
MOted.  The  war-«aato  mm  wxmaMy  m  my  fan- 
portant  element  in  a  state  which  was  frequently 
engaged  in  distant  conquests,  and  had  a  wide  extent 
of  territory  to  defend.  Yet  until  the  rei^  of 
Sethoe,  when  the  priests  invaded  its  |rivil*  ir*-^,  and 
of  Psammetiehus,  when  the  kinp  cncnxK  lici  ii]¥)n 
them,  we  find  no  trac«  of  mutiny  or  civil  war  in 
ElUpt,—- npnef  that  the  Calasirians  and  Henno- 
tybinn.H  wore  not  only  atcII  di.-rlplined|  hut  alfO^  in 
the  nuun,  oontcntod  with  their  lot. 

MI.  Cinl  History. 

The  Uistoty  of  l^gypt  is  properly  arranged  under 
Hve  eiM. 

1 .  E;^t  under  its  native  rulers — ^the  Pharaonic 
Era.  Its  commencement  is  unknown:  it  closes 
with  the  ccmquefit  of  the  land  by  Cambyscs  in  b.  c. 
625. 

2.  The  Persian  Era,  fmn  &  OL         to  the 
Macedonian  invasion,  b.  c.  332. 

3.  The  Mocedoniim  (»>  Hellenic  Era.  This  pariod 
is  computed  either  from  the  fimn<litiiin  of  AV-xan- 
dria,  in  B.  C.  332,  or  finom  B.  C.  323,  wlicn  Ptolemy, 
the  eon  of  Lafnu>  oonrerted  the  aatrapy  Egypt 
into  an  hereditary  kinr;dom.  Thi.s  period  ntwidf 
to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  a.  C  SO. 

4.  The  Itoman  Era,  ftem  the  eimeDder  of  jUsi- 
andria  to  Augustus,  in  n.  c.  30,  to  the  capton  of 
that  city  by  the  Khulif  Omar  in  A.  d.  640. 

5.  The  MahouuncUau  Era,  Irum  A.  v.  640  to  the 
present  tin>c. 

The  Inst  of  th<*so  perii^ls  hf longs  to  modem  ^lU- 
toiy,  and  does  nut  cotac  within  the  acope  of  this 
wvk*    The  finfe  of  0Min  nniafc  he  very  hriefly 

tre.iti'fl,  partly  beoauso  it  invnlvea  qoestions  which 
it  would  demand  a  volume  to  'Hf^W,  and  partly 
heoanse  Egypt  came  into  tiie  fidd  vK  daeaieu  Ua- 
tory  through  its  rclationa  with  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Kotnans.  For  complete  information  the  Rtudent 
of  the  Pharaonic  era  must  consult  the  larger  works 
of  Danon,  Young,  ChampoUion,  BoseUini,  Heercn, 
IVlUdnson,  Bunsen  and  Lepsins;  or  the  very  lurid 
abstract  of  this  period  in  Keurick's  AncieiU  Egypt^ 
irhieh,  indeed,  oontaine  tSL  th«t  i3b»  gaoenl  render 
oan  loijidve. 

L  nmtmie  Era, 

Authorities.  —  The  original  records  of  Egypt 
were  kept  with  no  ordinary  care,  and  were  very 
TBiioiu  m  kind,  icQlpture,  symbol,  writing,  all  con>  I 
tributint^  to  their  ruiitcnt.s.  Ilenxiotus  (ii.  72 — 82), 
Theophrastua  (op.  JHorphyr.  de  Abstinent,  ii.  5), 
Oioefo  (db  JKqMW.  ffl.  8)  coocor  in  dcscribmg  tlie 
Egyptians  aa  the  niost  kaiaed  and  acctirate  of 
mankind  in  what'toevet-  conecmed  their  native 
aunak.  The  pricstii,  Diodorua  (L  44)  assures  us, 
had  transmitted  in  unbroken  sacceesion  written 
descriptions  of  all  their  kiii;:$  —  thoir  pbysiral 
powerv  and  disposition,  and  their  personal  exploits. 
The  Mtiquifef  «f  writing  in  Egypt  It  no  longer  a 
Buhjcct  of  dispntc.  I^psius  (Hook  of  the  Dead, 
Leipzig,  1842,  Pref.  p.  17)  found  on  monuments 
'aa  eariy  as  the  19th  dynasty,  the  hien^lyphic  sign 
of  the  papyrus;  and  on  the  4th  that  of  the  stylus 
.and  inkiund.    The  I^grptiana  themedTcs  also 
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olfficrved  *he  distinction  hetween  the  diy  pontifical 
chriiTiii  lo  juul  mytbit  al  and  hen'if  :il  narrative 
couched  in  poetry  and  t»oog.  To  this  uuin>  y>[ 
written  deenments  are  to  be  added  the  sculiittuMl 
monuments  themselves,  the  tombs,  oWisk.'s.  and 
temple  walls,  whose  paintings  and  inacriptioos  hav« 
been  partially  decypbered  by  modem  idulan,  and 
are  found  generally  to  correspjiid  with  the  writtrn 
lista  of  longs  oompiled,  in  the  tirst  instance,  by  the 
native  Uetofian  ManeUw.  Egyptian  Uatory,  how. 
ever,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  began 
after  the  estabUshment  of  the  Grw'k  sovereignty  «tf 
Egypt.  The  native^;,  with  the  natural  pride  of 
a  erne  ruling  Inu  ikav  subject  race,  were  eagvto 
impart  to  their  Hellenic  masters  more  correct  ntv 
tious  of  their  hisUxy  and  religion  than  coiUd  be 
ehtabed  either  flem  Oa  rehtiaM  ef  Graek  tia- 
vellers,  such  as  Thales  and  Solop,  or  from  the 
narratives  of  Uecataeoa,  Democritna,  and  iicrodotus. 
Of  lluiet3io,of  fiextns  JsHne  Afric«ia8,fiT«nwliaw 
chronicon,  in  five  iKjoks,  Eusebius  derived  a  ci.n- 
ddcrable  portion  of  his  own  chronicon,  of  Georgios 
the  Syncellus,  of  Eratosthenes,  the  Alezandrisa 
mathematidan,  who  treated  largely  of  Egypdaa 
chronology,  accounts  huvn  been  given  in  the  />w'- 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  and  to  it* 
eolnmns  we  must  refer  lor  the  UbUognphy  of 
Egyptian  history.  Lastly,  we  miLst  point  out  tkn 
extreme  value  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  and  of 
Josepfaos  among  the  noorde  of  the  MDe-taDer. 
The  remote  antiquity  of  Egyptian  annals  h  not 
eseentially  an  objection  to  their  credibihty.  The 
SjnodhiB  aasigna  S555  years  aa  the  dnratSoo  of 
Ifnetho^a  thirty  dynasties.  The^c  being  Egyptian 
years,  are  equivalent  to  n.")r>.l  Juliiin  years,  and, 
atlded  to  339  n.  c,  when  the  thirtieth  dynasty  ex- 
pired, irive  .'i8'J2  B.  c.  as  the  commencement  of  the 
rfi::ii  uf  Mencs,  the  founder  of  the  monarrhy.  But 
although  Bunsen  and  other  distinguished  Egypt- 
olQgen  are  dh^oeed  to  aasign  an  historical  powK 
ality  tn  Meiics,  his  very  name,  as  the  name  cf  n 
individual  uum,  seems  sospicioas.  It  too  neai^ 
reeemUea  the  Menn  of  die  Tn^ani,  the  IfinyM  aad 
Minos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Mcnerfa  of  the  Etru.*<'aiis. 
and  the  Mannus  of  the  Gemmns  —  in  all  which 
hingua^es  the  name  is  connected  with  a  root — 
Man  —  signifying  "  to  tliiuk  and  speak "  (see 
(Juartorly  IJeview,  vol.  7g,  p.  149) — tobe  aooq^ 
iuij)licitly  as  a  jjtrsonal  designation. 

The  Pharaonic  era  of  Egyptian  history  majr  le 
«livided  into  three  portions — the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  the  New  monarchy.  The  first  extends  fctm  the 
ftondation  ef  the  kingdom  hi  b.  o.  3899  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Hyk«>s.  The  second  from  the  con- 
qoost  of  Lower  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos  and  the 
establiRhmont  of  aa  independent  kingdom  in  the 
Theb.iid,  to  the  eipaliian  of  the  HyLsos.  The 
third  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  native 
monarchy  by  Amosis  to  the  hnal  conquest  by  Cara- 
byses  in  n.  c.  526.  (Konriok,  AmiaU  E^W^ 
V(i].  ii,  p.  110.) 

(1.)  The  Old  Monarchy.  The  chronology  of 
this  and  the  eseoeeting  dinrion  of  the  Egypti^i 
monarchy  is  beset  with,  at  ]iresent,  iuMiniioimtahle 
dilficttlties;  since,  in  the  first  pboe,  tiwre  are  no 
eynehroalnna  in  the  aanab  of  other  wasAnm  to 
guide  the  inquirer,  and  in  the  next,  we  know  not 
whether  the  dynasties  in  Manet  ho  should  be  taken 
as  a  aeriee,  or  whether  he  euutnerates  contempo- 
raneooa  fiuoQiee  of  kings,  some  of  whom  reigned, 
at  the  Mnn*  time,  at  llemphia,  and  other*  at  Sais, 
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Xflu,  TMet^  &C.  And  even  if  Manetbo  bim- 
Mlf  IttaM  his  djnutstict  to  follow  «ie  another 

;  arkr,  the  qaestiua  still  remains  whether  his 
1  did  10  too.    Godtfipiritaf  demigods,  and 
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i  of  E.rT^.  ThcT  began  with  Ptha  or 
BiffaMrttt  and  ckMd  with  Uonu.  Tlwo  fblbw 
tiMRT  djnutiM  «f  Bflctd  kin^,  300  in  mnnber, 
vtirJii^  to  the  lunwt,  and  500,  according  to  the 
ki^bp<t  coatjntaXkML  The  time  over  which  they 
attai  Tmhcd  also  between  the  limits  of  3555  and 
SOO  reus.  Manetho's  account  of  these  dyiMUtieB 
ii  wntainti  in  xhrv^  voluniw*:  Hfrolotu?,  I)i<">donis, 
Eiatttuhmn  and  M&netho,  otnid  their  nuinj  dis- 
tgnmmtB^  eonev  in  this  statement — that  Menes  of 
Tte  »*<  t'--  f?-Nt  mortal  king  of  Mizraim,  the  doable 
imL,  i.  t^^  Lpper  ftod  Lowvr  EfJpL   Uere,  indeed, 

tbf  feandrr  of  Mcwphis,  as  •n  oil  rv-  f  f  the  monarthr  : 
wham  Oiodorus  stAtas  that  Memphis,  the  eoobank- 
mis  vUck  Mipported  He  ana,  nd  tiw  dlvurim 
ti>r  Xik  stream  treve  the  works  of  a  monarch, 
«^  liv«d  manr  centarirs  afterwards.  The  second 
asae  in  the  4th  djnasty  is  Sophis,  to  wh<»n  Mane- 
thi  mtAm  tht  bailding  <€  the  Great  Pynunid. 
Hot  1W  swm  to  touch  upon  hi.<«torical  protind, 
m»  m  a  recentij  op«ned  room  of  that  pyramid 
la  bna  decyphered  the  name  of  Chafta  or  Shofn, 
ibt  Cheo|v  of  Heradotw,  who,  however,  places  that 
saaith  mnch  kmm.  The  erection  of  the  Seoood 
tfiwKti  Si  eAlfftuled  Hentdotitt  nd  Diodons 
1  ri  : 'i-vr. :  »n^!  Tipf>n  the  neiphbooring  tomlks, 
far  unmid  itidf  seems  to  be  oninscribed,  has 
km  MM  ti»  mui  of  Sbifre,  acoompaaied  bj  a 
IfwaiU  ^nire.  There  Lh  sufficient  approxinu^ 
ti«  trtwFCn  Shafre  and  Chephren  to  identify  them 
vith  each  other,  although  uo  corTvs]H)]i(lii!^'  name 
tmn  ia  thhtr  Eraict<ithenei8  or  Alanetbo.  Fourth 
iilhl4ih  ip\%3\r  is  Mencheres,  the  boildc-r  of  the 
,  the  Mjcerinos  of  Uerodotns  (ii  127) 
)(LM>;  nd  tbrir  Hataiwifc  kMj 
nafinaed  bjr  th<»  (1iscf»Tprv  of  a  mtimmy  case  in 
ttet  uaand,  with  the  inscription,  Menken.  Ma- 
li^ iaM,  aakM  Mifeoeris,  a  quma  «f  tha  6th 
^■■qr»  Aa  XitocrL?  of  Ilerc'Iotus  (ii.  100),  to  k'lvo 
Ul  Ik*  third  pyrmmid.  The  7th  djmastj  was 
iffmlj  a  period  of  anarchy,  linoe  it  contains  70 
Maaphite  kinp>,  whp  rogoid  §m  70  days  only. 
Tkf  were  probably  interre<rps  or  vicp-lcinijs,  Uf 
7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  \llh  dyimtie^  not 
Mttibi  names  of  the  kii^  are  known.  Two  of 
Memphitr  dyrmties,  two  Heraclwipolitan, 
Kospohtan,  the  dynasty  being  in  each  case 
uffmtOy  ftan  tha  Uitb-plaBa  af  ita 

ff^oin.  The  12th  dynasty  bears  in  Manctho's 
in  «  very  hiitorical  aspect,  sinoe  its  catalogue  of 
■>«  DiMpwIilan  ySngt  k  nafc  ody  complete,  bnt 
•aa^LiLi  ali«o  the  name  of  Sesostris,  or  more  jiro- 
|Bly  ScMTtaiien  or  Seeortoais,  who,  it  is  said,  "  sub- 
kti  iD  Asia  in  nine  years,  and  part  of  Europe  as 
^  it,  ThnKe,*^  as  well  as  that  of  Lacharis  (Lamaris 
«M»f*«).  who  built  thf>  Ijibyrinth  in  the  Arsinoite 
■•BK.  Vet,  until  recently  this  lit>t  has  received 
aieaafinaatiaa  ftem  hierof^yphica.  ETen  tha  ooo- 
1X«  '>f  SawiKlrw  pn>bably  belong  to  the  18th 
druMtj  ^  to  Bimesaii  ILL   Both  Harodotos  and 


hrri^jui  n-fm  the  erection  of  the  lAbjrrinth  to  the 
1^  of  the  Dodecarchia.  The  Idth  dynasty  con- 
M  if  10  Dionolka  kinn,  wki  ragned,  it  is 
^4Ujma,mui  tha  14th cf  76 Xoita  kii«i> 


who  reigned  184  years,  bnt  the  names  and  acts  of 
both  have  perished.  With  the  14th  dynaety  cksea 
the  first  period  of  the  Pharaonic  era. 

(2.)  The  Middie  Monarchy,  The  second  pa* 
riod,  ooiHiftiDg  of  thna  dynaaties,  is  that  of  tha 
Shepherd  Kings.  A  passage  of  Main  tho's  Wt  work 
Aeggfjiacoj  cited  by  Joaephns  in  his  rejoinder  to 
thaGiaeeo-Egyptiaa  giamnafini  Apion  (Joseph, 
c.  Apion.  L  14),  places  this  period  in  comparativa 
light  before  us.  That  a  Nomadic  Arab  horde  for 
several  centuries  occupied  and  made  Kgypt  tribu- 
tary; tiutt  thnr  capital  was  Memphiat  that  in  tha 
St  throite  nome  they  constructed  an  immense  earth- 
camp  which  they  calkd  Abaris;  that  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  ooeiqiatiiai  two  indepen^t  kjngdona 
wore  formed  in  Egypt,  one  in  the  Thebaid,  in  intimate 
relaticms  with  Aethiopia,  another  at  Xois,  among  the 
BMnhM  of  fha  Vila;  that,  finally,  the  Egyptians 
pained  their  independence  and  exyj<»ll«l  the  Ilyksos, 
who  thereupon  retired  into  Pakirtine,  are  probab^ 
aulhentio  nett,  and  indeed  invohra  in  themadfaa  no 
just  cause  for  doubt  The  only  sospicioas  drcmn- 
stance  in  Manetho's  narrative  is  the  exaggeration  of 
numbers,  bnt  this  is  a  defect  common  to  all  primeval 
record.  The  Hyksos  indeed  left  U  liiml  them  no 
architct'tural  memorials,  and  the  Egyptians,  when 
they  recovered  Lower  Egypt,  would  not  be  likely  to 
perpetuate  their  own  fntgectian,  nor  the  priesta  who 
instructed  Hcrodotius  and  Diodonti  to  confess  that 
the  Nile-valley  had  ever  paid  tithe  or  toll  to  aa 
ahwninahlo  raeo  of  shepherd  kinga.  TherfloDceof 
annali-st.s  and  monniiunits  is  therefore  at  least  a 
neraUiTo  aigoment  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Ala- 
netm  aooonnti  nor  is  it  improhable  that  the  kmg 
and  inveterate  hatred  with  which  the  Egyptiana 
regarded  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arahia  owed  its  origin 
to  tljeir  remembrance  of  this  period  of  humiliation. 

The  Ifiddb  Monarchy  extended  over  a  period  of 
953  years  according  to  the  Srncellus  and  Africanus: 
but,  according  to  Mouetho,  the  iiyksos  were  lords  of 
only  511  years.  Tha  laiformnnlNrpn^iaUj 
includes  the  sum  of  the  years  the  three  contem- 
poraneous dynasties  at  Xois,  Memnhis,  and  Thebes. 

(8.)  Tkt  Nem  Momrekjf.  The  tfafad  period,  m 
the  Now  Monarchy,  extends  from  the  commenccOMnk 
of  the  18th  to  the  end  of  the  30th  dynasty. 

The  New  Monarchy  commences  with  the  expalnon 
of  the  Ilyksoe,  or  rather  perhaps  with  the  revolt  of 
the  Thebaid  which  effected  it.  The  earlier  kings  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  Amobis,  Alisphragmuthosis,  Sec 
were  apparently  engaged  in  successive  attacks  upon 
the  intruders,  liut,  after  it.s  final  victwy,  Egypt 
again,  or  perhaps  now  for  the  tirst  time  a  ntutod 
Idiigdoni,  attained  a  lo^  ud  atrildng  prosperity. 
The  names  of  ThntnMIU  (Thothmcs),  of  Aineno- 
phis  (tha  Greek  ItauMn?),  and  above  all,  of  Ba- 
meooi  111*,  m  nid  en  varfoni  monunwiits  m  Noliin 
and  Egypt,  and  most  conspicuously  in  the  Tlicbaid 
temples  at  Luxor  and  Karnak.  The  18th  dynasty 
was  the  flourishing  ago  of  Egyptian  art:  its  sculp* 
ture  became  bolder,  its  paintings  more  artistic  and 
elaborate:  the  applianre^  and  inventions  of  civilisa- 
tion more  diversified.  liamcsee,  if  indeed  under  his 
name  are  not  embodied  the  acts  of  his  dynasty,  mm 
the  Alexander  of  the  Nile-valley.  Seventeen  cen- 
toiies  after  his  reign  Gennanicos  Tudtod  Thebes, 
and  tha  ntiesta  nad  to  Ud,  on  Aa  momnnentB,  tlia 
acta  and  wars,  the  treasures  and  the  tributes,  the 
suljaotB  and  the  domains  of  this  powerful  king 
(Tte.  J<M.fi.60).  TUaifaanoSiotamezaggera- 
tiflB.  Th«**TablatflfKaind^"i^]CniiMcO«*^ 
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)>.  S99),'  yAum  inaeriptka  in»  int«rpreted  tq  Ctor> 

inani(iL'4  in  A.  D.  16,  "was  strictly  an  historical  and 
sta^tical  docament.  Iti  dates  are  precise ;  and 
tiMagh  m  maj  be  miaible  to  identHy  the  ooontries 
named,  the  eiactaws^  with  which  they  are  enume- 
rated, with  the  weights  and  nambera  of  the  objects 
which  thej  bring,  proves  that  we  liare  before  us  an 
ft^ifhawriw  record,  at  least  of  the  tribnte  enjoined 
vpoD  lite  nations."  About  this  time  the  southern 
niAtiar  of  Egypt  extended  beyond  the  Second  Cato- 
nett  to  the  west  the  poww  of  Thothroes  or  Ra- 
mcses  reached  over  the  noijro  tribes  of  the  interior: 
the  east  was  guarded  by  strong  fortresses:  while  by 
the  nordi  the  Egy  ptian  mooardi  went  fat^  ■§  a 
conqueror,  and,  jirocet-dinc:  ^Vtw^  tlie  Syrian  coast, 
passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  planted  his  standard  on 
the  inmtiers  of  Persia,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  HLs  campaigns  reqtiired  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  flcitt:  and  Epyj)t  became,  for  the  fir>t  time 
in  liistory,  a  niaritinie  ixjwer.  It  is  jfruljahlf  in- 
deed that  its  navy  was  fumWied  by  its  subjects, 
the  inliabitants  of  the  coast  of  Western  As'v.i.  The 
period  of  time  assigned  to  this  dynasty  is  about  two 
oentuies  and  a  hal£  Ramesee  UL,  there  is  every 
re:i.son  to  think,  is  the  SeMStrit  OT  SesortMail  cf 
Herodotus  and  Diodorua. 

The  names  of  the  nonardn  of  tiw  18th  dyoastj 
arc  obtained  from  two  important  nionumentl|  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos  and  the  Tablet  of  Karnak. 

The  19th  dymisty  is  probably  a  continuation  of 
its  predecessor,  and  its  dctuils  are  extranety  con- 
fused and  uncertain.  The  20th  ^v.^s  comjvis<xl 
entirely  of  kijigs  bearing  the  name  of  liame^e^i  (lia- 
mesee  IV.~.XIU.),  of  whom  Ibmem  IV.  akme 
niaintjiin^tl  the  military  renown  of  his  illustrious 
precursors.  The  21st  is  uninteresting.  But  in  the 
SSnd  W0  eome  vpon  the  Ant  asoertsined  synchro- 
nism with  the  annals  of  the  Hebrews,  and  conse- 
quently at  this  point  Egyptian  chronolopy  begins  to 
hicnd  with  that  of  the  general  history  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Abraham  and  his  son  \'isited 
K::yi)t;  that  the  Nile-valley  Jiad  at  one  era  a  Ile- 
ba'w  prime  miuL-ter,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
the  high  priest  of  Hciiopdis;  or  that  the  most  il- 
lustrious  of  the  Hebrew  monarchs  nmiiitaincd  close 
poUtical  and  commercial  relations  with  Egypt,  and 
allied  himsdf  with  its  royal  ftndly.  Bnt  although 
the  facts  arc  certain,  the  dates  are  vai:uo.  Now, 
however,  in  the  22nd  dynas^,  we  can  not  only 
identify  the  Shishalc  wlw  took  and  plosderad 
rusalem  with  the  S\s4)ncbis  or  Sesonchosis  of  tho 
Greeks  and  thn  Slic.shnuk  of  tho  native  monuments, 
but  we  cau  also  a-v-ign  to  him  contcm}x)raueity  with 
Behoboaro,  and  fix  the  date  of  hi.'^  capture  of  Jem- 
salem  to  about  the  year  n.  c.  072.  By  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  dato  of  bheishonk  s  plundering  of 
Jerusalem,  we  also  oome  to  the  knowledge  that  tlie 

PhAnuth  whr«se  danirhter  w:us  osjxniscd  to  Solomon, 
and  the  sister  of  whose  q^ucen  Tahpencs  was,  in  the 
leignof  David,  moriad  to  Badad  the  Edomitei 
was  a  monarch  oftheSlstdjiMBtgr  (I  JEii^,  ix.  16; 
xl  19,  seq.). 

Osortlien  or  Osorcho,  Sheshonk's  successor,  is 
probaUythe  Zerah  of  Scripture  (2  A'M^«,XTiL4.;  2 
Chrnn.  xiv.  9).  The  Se-tostrid  kintrdom  was  now  on 
the  declincjond  at  the  close  of  the  24th  dynasty  Egypt 
was  sabjogated  liy  tho  Ethiopians,  and  three  kings 
of  that  nation,  Snbaco,  Sthichos  or  Sevelvf,  and 
Tarkiis,  reigDed  for  44  years,  and  compocscd  the 
29th  dyna.sty.  Serdras  is  ohvUnulj  the  Seva^  kmg 
of  IBgfsif  with  whom  Hoshea,  jring  of  Isrsd,  in  B.C. 
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782;  entered  into  an  alBsiMe  (2  Kkgt,  xv8.'4); 

while  Tarktis  is  Tirhnkah.  kin<r  of  Ethiopia,  the 
enemy  of  Assyria  and  Sennacherib  (JtaiaAj  xaxviL 
9).  Herodotns  indeed  makes  no  iffntA^  of  niy 
Kthiopi:in  king  except  Sabaco  (SebldMs),  who^ 
according  to  his  account,  reigned  for  half  a  omhur, 
and  tlicn  voluntarily  withdrew  into  his  own  Nubian 
dominions.  (Herod,  ii.  139.)  Tlw  Aethiopian 
dynasty  was  the  second  forcifrn  occupation  of  Etrj'J't, 
but  it  diflercd  materially  trom- the  carUer  usnrpatiua 
of  the  land  bj  the  Hyksos.  The  25th  dynasty  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  tljc  K-'yp- 
tia^  themselves  as  a  period  of  particular  woe  or 
oppressioiL  Hie  allia&oe  between  tho  oomtryabove 
and  tin;  ((luntry  Kdow  Elephantine  and  the  &>cond 
Cataract  was  apparently,  at  all  times,  very  close: 
the  religion  and  manners  of  the  adjoining  kingdoms 
diflbnd  hot  Uttlo from  one  another:  and  the  Aethio- 
pian sovereigns  perhaps  merely  exchan;:cd,  during 
their  tenure  of  Egypt,  a  less  civilised  for  a  more 
civilised  realm.  On  the  ratlranent  of  the  EthitH 
jiians,  there  was  an  apparent  re-action,  smce  Sethos, 
a  priest  of  Phtah,  made  himself  master  of  the 
thfone;  ffis  power  seems  to  have  been  excreised 
tyrannically,  if  Ilonxlotus  (ii,  147)  is  correct  in 
saying  that  aft4^  the  death  or  dcpositiott  of  this 
"  priest  of  Hephaestos"  the  Egyptians  were  <*  set 
free."  One  important  change,  indicating  a  decay  of 
tho  ancient  constitution,  occurred  in  this  reign. 
Tho  military  caste  was  degraded,  and  the  crowii 
even  attempted  to  dcprivo  thsm  of  their  knds.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  a  revolutionary  pluis*; 
common  to  all  countries  at  certain  eras.  Egypt  had 
beoame  In  soma  dopes  a  naval  power.  Tho  com- 
mercial classes  were  rivalling  in  i><>w-er  the  agricul- 
tural and  militaiy,  and  the  priest-king,  for  his  own 
interests,  took  part  with  the  fhimer.  Sethos  was 
succeeded  (b.  c.  700 — G70)  by  the  dode<  archy,  or 
twelve  contemporaneous  kings;  whether  this  number 
were  the  result  of  convention,  or  whether  the  twelvo 
regnliwerethc  heads  of  the  tweIvisGnatorNome.«.am- 
not  be  ascertained.  From  the  commenoement  of  this 
period,  however,  wc  enter  upon  a  dehnite  chronology. 
Histoiy  is  oempossd<rf  credible  facts,  and  the  liato  of 
the  l^iiiv's  are  conformable  with  the  moniinit  nts 

I'sAAiMETicHUS  I.,  who  reiguod  54  years,  o.  c. 
671 — 617,  supphmted  thododMarchy  by  tho  aid  of 
(Ircok  and  Phoenician  anzjlisries,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt    least  founded  a  oosmomlito  kingdom,  rach 

Aiod  Wfti  0 


as  mo  Ptolemies  estahBdied 
wards.  (Diod.  i.  66;  Herod.  L 171;  Wfy&eiuStraL 

vii.  .3.)  His  Ionian  and  Carian  orlkTilesian  auxilifi- 
rics  he  settled  in  a  district  on  the  roIu>iac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  between  the  ^lediternmean  and  the 
Ihiba-stite  Nome;  while  tho  ri)i<>nicians  who  had 
helped  him  to  the  throne  were  probably  located  near 
Memfdus,  in  an  allotment  ealfed  the  Tyriaa  camp. 
(Herod,  ii.  112.)  The  native  militia  were  imw 
superseded  by  Hellenic  regular  soldiers,  and  a  ptir- 
tioB  at  least  of  the  war-esste  migrated,  in  dnd^eon 
at  tlus  preference,  to  Aethio{)ia.  Historians  haro 
too  readily  taken  for  granted  tliat  this  wa.s  a  mi- 
gration of  the  whole  body  of  the  Hermotybians  and 
Calasirians.  It  was  more  probably  a  revolt  of  the 
southern  parrisons  on  the  Nubian  frontier.  In  the 
reign  of  Psammctichus  was  also  instituted  the  cai^te 
of  interpreters  or  dragomans  between  the  natives 
and  foreigners;  and  it  f.trikingly  marks  the  decline 
of  the  ancient  system  that  Psammetichus  caused  his 
own  sons  to  bo  uastmcted  in  tho  fcaraiqg  of  tlw 
Greeks  (Diod.  L67> 
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khra  was  snceeeded  by  his  son  Nsoo  or  | 
HwauOi  the  Phiraoh  Necho  of  the  tecvml  Ujok  <if 
Km^,  ^b-^  mi^Tiol  16  year<,  B.  c.  CI" — 601. 
jIUM^  liie  greaUflst  of  his  works  was  the  canal  U'- 
tmm  Iht  S!k  and  the  Red  Sea.  Whether  he 
.  dri-teil  it  or  not  is  doubtful ;  in  the  reign  of 
Xhuiw  it  vas,  hai>«Tcr,  cartainlj  open  for  Tttsels 
4nM7  bvdn,  and  w  tnUMd  17  tha  Ptdlomka 
(ft^  «L  33).  iltxicm  Fanrejs  h.ivc  n';-  ort-iined 
tte  dil  caaai  kft  tite  Nile  in  the  neighbourhood  (tf 
tk  laodn  fern  of  Bolbda  ~  pnlM^  the  Bobaalia 
Ipis  «#  tha  Gm-kit  —  and  ran  £.  and  S!  to  Suez. 
Urr-J.  ir.  42;  Diod.  I.  33.)  At  Keoo's  command 
jkiiv  itti  i'ii.>euid&ns  undertook  the  circnmnarif^tion 
4f  Iks  IfacM  pHf— "**  Tha  success  of  this  en- 
feTpfije  19  probl»-raatical,  bat,  as  }ii}oT  Bennell,  in 
ku  E«»y  on  the  Gw^graphy  of  Herodotus,  has 
ikan^  by  na  means  impo6siblc.  In  the  rei^rn  of 
Xccho  Sffftcatut  into  direct  c<'lli.«<ion  with  the  Baby- 
Jaaitt  cnpire,  at  that  time  rising  upon  tha  ruins  of 
iksAamia.  EiTptaeMna tabnaiMB in aUiaiica 
vrh  liK  lattfT,  since  about  the  time  when  Cyaxan'S 
iHHDsd  tile  siega  of  ^'iuivdi,  Necho  marched  to- 
aaAlki  Bsplmtas,  apparently  to  nfiera  the  ba* 
kMfatmJ  dty.  Jodall  was  then  in  lea^c  with 
M* kn :  and  its  kin^  Josiah  threw  himself  in  the 
«ij  d  Nec  ho,  and  vaa  defeated  bj  him  at  Mepddo. 
nil  Jfviah  BMOMtk  dM  of  his  wounds  at  Jeni- 
aikm,  ind  the  conqnerwr  entered  the  h"ly  city,  pr-v- 
baUj  the  Cadjtis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  lO'J,  lii.  i>). 
Ms  diftaed  and  ant  captive  to  Egypt  Jahoehas, 
1.V  "rn  and  sum*sor  nf  Jo<iah,  made  his  younfrer 
ketiier  Ehakim  king  in  his  stead,  and  imposed  an 
aaad  tribala  on  JwSam,  Tha  Jndaean  nMHoehs 
■#re  fcur  yean  later  avenged.  From  the  plains  of 
Cirtbeoish  or  Circesium,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Eiifhntes,Xeoo  fled  to  E^t,  leaving  aO  hb  Aaatk 
cabfsests  la  tte  victor  Nebuchadnezzar. 

K«dio  was  jucceoded  by  his  son  I'sammis,  who 
resoed  6  years,  n.  c.  601 — 59.5,  and  Psammis 
U  kii  ton  Amsa,  the  Uajihria  of  the  monuments, 
likl  the  Pharaoh  ilophra  of  the  Scrii>ttins,  who 
ragBed  26  jean,  B.  c.  595 — 570.  i  hc  earlii  r 
jmattAfom  ware  signahaad  lua  Tictories  over 
ihiTjniinj,  Sidoninns,  Ph'?enici.ins.  and  Cypriots. 
Btf  Ihse  iri^T'"*!**"'  were  trauMent,  and  there  is 
mm  la  aoppoea  that  Lower  Egypt  at  kast  was 
israded  hj  Nebuchaxlnezrar  (Strab.  p.  687 ;  Jcrc- 
■m4.  xliiL  12,  xlvL  13—26 ;  EukUl,  xxix). 
Afnrs  ^apeiieoccd  even  greater  cahimitia  OD  his 
vr^ttm  faartiar,  •  quarter  from  which  Kgypt  had 
Wa  hitherto  nnasiHaiW.  The  tIr<'«'kH  of  Cyrene 
olsaiiDated  his  army  at  Ira&a  (.Im  Erfrn),  be- 
taMD  the  ba^f  of  Bonba  and  Cyreiu*.  His  defeat, 
ad  tV  cruelties  to  which  it  Ifi,  rendere<l  him 
to  his  subjects.  A  forttmatc  soldier,  Amasis 
^poeed,  nioceeded,  and  finailf  itraiigled 


AxAaa  T«igned  44  jcars,  B.  c.  570—526.  He 
sthsirA  EiTptian  monardi  with  whose  permial 

^■■cter  we  ha%-e  any  acqaaintan<  Hi'^  friond- 
Aiavixh  P<  Jycntes  is  well  known.  Hewas  ashrcwd, 
■dme,  and  intelligent  sovereign,  who  posseaeed  the 
Isp^-  of  the  soldieni  and  the  people,  and  nearly  dis- 
Trrufkii  the  nil*>s  and  ceremonies  of  the  prie?^s. 
His  rags  wms  emioentlj  proaperoas,  and  his  death 
eeeaiad  jut  ia  timB  ta  prevent  hia  witnessing  tho 
raijnjpiti.,n  of  Egjft  hy  the  Persi  nndcr  Cam- 
bjiea,  which  took  pkoe  in  the  reign  ot  his  son  PaxM- 
ra  (I1.C525),  win  Mt  1900     tfaran  only 
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S.  PtnUmJBra. 

The  27th  (^nasty  contains  8  Peirian  kings,  and 
e.\tcnds  over  a  period  of  124  years,  n.  c.  52') — 401. 
Egjvt  became  a  satrapy,  not,  however,  without 
muctt  idndaiiai  and  tarioas  revolntioos;  for  ba« 
tween  the  wor!«hipiiers  of  animals  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  fire  a  religions  aatipathj  subsisted  which 
aggraTated  'tte  pnosnra  of  oonqnaet  and  itm  bcudea 
of  subjection.  The  PersiaM  indeed  were  the  only 
masters  of  Egyi't  who  assailed  by  violence,  as  well 
as  regarded  with  contempt,  its  religions  and  poHtieol 
tnstitotlanai  From  this  cause,  no  less  than  from 
the  nnmcrons  Greek  and  Hebrew  settlers  in  the 
Delta,  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  in  B.  o.  332,  fotmd 
scarcely  any  impediment  to  his  occnpatian  of  EgfpL 
During  the  27th  dynasty  Egypt  became,  for  tha 
first  time,  involved  in  Koropean  pditics.  A  revolt, 
whicfa  ooDBMneed  in  tha  rrign  of  Darioa,  b.  c.  488, 
and  which  delayed  for  three  yean*  the  second  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  was  repressed  by  his  son 
and  aneeeoMr  Xenm,  in  b.  c  486.  A  eeeood  re- 
volt, in  B.C.  462,  was  put  dow-n,  in  n.  c.  456,  by 
the  satrap  Megabyzus;  but  its  leader  Inaros,  son  of 
Psammitichus,  was  aided  by  tha  Atheniam. 

The  S8th  dynasty  contains  only  one  name,  that 
of  AMTnTAF.r  5  the  Saite.  In  his  reign  of  six  yearn, 
through  fconic  unexjilained  weakness  in  PcrtJa, 
Egypt  regained  it.>  inde[)endence,  for  moonmeDta  at 
Kamak  and  Klletht/a  prove  that  the  Saite  monarch 
was  Jong  of  the  whole  land.  Amyrtaeus  was  mag- 
nifloontly  Inlamd  in  a  saroQ|ilMg!BB  of  green  braecia, 
which,  after  passin;^  from  an  EpA-j>ti.'in  tomb  to  a 
Greek  basilica,  from  a  Greek  basilica  to  a  Moslem 
mosqne,  finaUy  resta  in  tin  British  Mmeosi.  Tha 
29th  dynasty  contained  four  kings,  of  whom  hardly 
any  thmg  is  rektcd,  and  the  30th  dynasty  throe 
kings,  Nectanedus  I.,  Tachos,  and  Nkctakb- 
BOB  n.,  who  are  better  known  from  thdr  con- 
nection with  Grecian  hi-tory.  In  the  reign  of 
Nectanebus  II.,  and  in  the  year  b.  c.  350,  Egypt 
was  reconquered  by  Bagoaa  ami  Mentor,  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Ochn^,  :it;cl  th«^  last  Phanmh  of  tho 
30  dynasties  retired  an  exile  into  Aethiouia.  Tho 
of  Egyptian  BMannshe,  enbiaciQg  a  pa« 
rifi-l  of  yo  VI  vi  .ir>.  is  unexampled  in  hi-tor}'.  Upon 
the  amuUs  of  their  succossnrs  the  Ptolemies  we  shall 
not  howerar  onter,  sinoe  the  livea  of  tlta  Maeedoniaa 
kings  are  given  in  the  r>iction.-ir)'  of  Bio^Tujihy 
(art.  Ptolcmaeut).  It  will  sulhce  in  this  |>lace 
to  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  polUkal 
aspaol  of  Egypt  midar  ita  Qnek  and  fiomaa  BMulm. 

8.  IfaeedbiiMB  or  J7e2Zmie  Bra, 
Mmij  causes  rendered  the  accession  of  a  Greek 
dynasty  an  easy  and  even  a  welcome  traoaition  to 
the  Egyptian  people.  In  the  decline  of  tho  natira 
monarchy,  they  had  suffered  much  from  anarchy 
and  civil  wars.  For  two  centuries  the  yoke  of  lVr>ia 
had  pressed  heavily  upon  their  trade,  agriculture  and 
rdt^n:  thev  wealth  liad  been  dndned,  their  chil- 
drrn  en^bved, their  cen'nionial  and  national prejudicca 
systematically  outraged  by  tlicir  rulers.  For  the 
adnnt  of  the  Gredn  a  gradNial  preparation  had  bem 
made  since  the  reipn  of  PsaTnni'Michns.  Hellenic 
cokmies  had  pcnetn^  to  the  Great  Oasis  and  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sm.  Qfwk  traToDen  and  philo- 
sophers had  explored  the  Thcbaid,  and  Greek  immi- 
grants had  estahlished  numerous  colonies  in  the 
Delta.  Lower  Egv  pt  too  had  admitted  Spartans  and 
Atbeniana  altomataiij  as  the  allies  of  the  Saite  and 
,  Mftnnfh*i»  aoverogns:  ao  that  when  in  b.c.  33^ 
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Ahnnder  vaidicd  PbIimImi^  that  citj  opmed  ito 
gatai  to  him,  and  his  march  to  Memphis  wwmhbd 

the  {>eaceful  prof^rMS  of  a  native  king. 

The  regulations  wliich  Alexander  nmde  for  the 
fOfoniBMOt  cC  hie  new  irnmrmrt  were  equally  wise 
and  popular:  and  as  they  were  pmerally  adopted  by 
his  suocefuors  tliu  Lagidae,  they  imy  be  mentioned 
iathitpboe.  The  Egyptians  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  The  privili'prs  of  the  priests  and  their 
•xempiioQ  fhus  land-tax  were  secured  to  them,  and 
they  mn  enoooraged,  if  not  Mibted,  to  repdr  th« 
temples,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  ritual.  Already 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemj  Sotar  the  inner'-ohamber  of 
the  Tflm^  of  Kannk  ww  xvMlt,  ffid  tlie  num  of 
Philip  Axriiidaeus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  inscribed 
upon  it.  Alexander  liimsclf  offered  sacrifice  to  Afus 
at  Mt'inpliis,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  "  Son  of 
AnuDou  '  :md  "  Beloved  of  Ammon  and  when  the 
sacred  Bull  dii-*!  nf  did  .npc  rtnjcmv  I.  bestowed  fifty 
talents  upon  his  funeral  Euei^getcs,  the  third  mo- 
awoli  «f  tho  LagUl  hooso,  onlarged  the  temple  of 
Ksmak,  added  to  tliat  of  Ammon  in  the  Great  {kisls, 
and  erected  smaller  shrines  to  Osiris  at  Qfuiobas,  and 
to  Letov  afc  Smii  or  Latopolia.  The  sUtieUiws  of 
the  Ptolemies  will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the 
variiKis  phuses  which  they  restored  or  adoroed. 

ItwouM  haTobesD  impotidetoniBitototlieandmt 
miUtiaof  Egjpl)«Udliiftdeed  hadlongboensaperseded 
by  a  standing  army  or  Greek  mercenaries.  Under 
the  raofet  deajjotio  ut"  tin"  Ptolemies,  however,  we  nioet 
with  fievr  instances  of  military  oppression,  and  these 
rarely  extended  iM-ymnl  the  suburtw  of  AleJtandria 
or  the  fruDtiers  of  the  Delta.  Alexander  estabUshed 
two  principal  ganrisoos,  onaat  Prinsinin,  at  kitf 
of  Epy])t,  and  another  at  Memj  lii-.  .-is  the  capital  of 
the  Lower  Countiy.  Snbse^uentiy  Parembole  in 
Nubin,  Elephantine,  and  the  Greek  dty  of  Ptohnafa 
in  the  Tbcbiid  were  occupied  by  SLu  edonian  troopa. 
The  civil  jurisdiction  he  divided  between  two  nom- 
archios  or  judgeships, and  he  appointed  as  aomarchs 
two  native  Egypt  ian8,I>Qloa^  and  PMiai.  (Airian, 
Anab.  iil  5.  §  2.) 

Like  their  predecessors  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies 
aspired  to  astend  their  power  over  FhleetiiM  and 
Syria,  and  protractM  wars  were  tlie  results  of  their 
contests  with  the  Seleucid  kings.  But  even  these 
eampdgns  tended  tothe  avgnNBtatkn  of  the  ElgypCiaa 
navy:  and,  in  consequence  of  tlie  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria the  countiy  josseiaed  (ate  of  the  strongest  and 
most  capoctoos  mrnm  in  the  Mediterranean.  Be- 
coming a  maritime,  the  Egyptians  became  also  an 
actively  commcrcixl  nation,  and  exported  com,  pa- 
pyru.s,  linen,  and  the  articles  of  their  Libyan  and 
Intlian  traffic  to  wostsm  Asia  and  Europe.  Ptolemy 
Pliiladflphus  p«ve  a  new  impulse  to  the  internal 
trade  of  the  Nile-valley,  in  the  first  place,  by  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  poHoe  from  Cercasorom  to 
Syenc,  and,  in  the  next,  by  completing  the  canal 
which  Nedio  and  Darius  Hystaspis  had  b^gun, 
fposa  tiie  Peloriae  arm  of  the  IQle  to  ArrinoS  at 
the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  (Plin.  vi.  ,1.1;  Hcnvl. 
iL  158)  [BuBASTie;  Ansutos].  Uo  also  rebuilt 
the  old  port  of  Aeniinm  or  Oossoir  [PeiLiyrBRA], 
and  impnrred  the  caravan  route  from  the  interior  by 
erectinf;  inn*  and  cisterns  in  the  dcgcrt  between 
Coptos  and  Berenice.  The  monuments  of  I^ower 
Nnbia  attest  the  wealth  luid  ent«-q)ri.se  of  the  Lapd 
monarehs.  Epypt  in<h»ed  did  nut  regain  under  this 
family  the  splendour  which  it  had  enjoyed  tinder 
Thootansis  and  Barneses  IIL,  hat  it  was  perfaspe 
Mm  uiiWiiubIj  pmpenmsi  and  less  eaqpoasd  to  ib- 


varfon  fiom  Oifiaae  and  Arabia  tiun  it  bad  ever 
been  einos  the  18th  dynasty  oocnpied  the  throne  of 

In  one  respect  the  amalgamation  of  the  Egyptians 
with  their  conquerors  was  incomplete.  The  Greeks 
were  always  the  dominant  class.  The  cliiMrrn  of 
mixed  niiirn:ure«  were  declared  by  the  Maceduoi&u 
laws  to  be  £gy]jtian  not  Greek.  Thsy  were  iacapafale 
of  the  liiphest  (iffi(<>s  in  the  state  or  the  army,  and 
worshipped  Osiris  and  Isis,  rather  than  Zeus  ur 
Hera.  Thos,  aeeorttnf  to  flMledc  prejodioea,  thejr 
were  regarded  as  barb:irian  or  at  njost  as  Pecioeci, 
and  not  as  full  citiiens  or  freemen.  To  this  distino- 
tion  may  in  part  be  aaoribed  the  fiwOily  with  which 
botli  rMfs  subsequently  submitted  to  the  mhofi^ 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

The  ancient  divisions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
kingdoms  were  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  re- 
vived hni  inverted  Power,  jxipnlation,  wealth  aisd 
enterprise  were  drawn  down  to  the  Delta  and  to  the 
space  between  its  chief  dtiesMeaiipliis  and  Aleiandria. 
The  Thehaid  gradually  declined.  Its  temples  were 
indeed  restwed:  audits  pompoos hierarchy racovered 
mndi  of  iMr  infloenee.  Bvt  tiw  tiles  of  religlao 
could  not  comji  te  with  the  activity  of  commerce. 
The  Greek  and  Hebrew  colonists  of  the  DelU  absorbed 
the  TitaSty  of  the  bad  t  and  kmg  before  the  Romans 
converted  Egy]4  into  a  ptmnce  of  the  empire,  the 
Nubians  and  Arabs  had  encroached  upon  the  upper 
country,  and  the  ancient  DiospoUte  region  partly  re- 
turned to  the  waste,  and  partly  displayed  a  super- 
annuated grnmlcnr,  in  striking  r^mtrast  with  the 
busy  and  productive  eneigy  of  the  Lower  Country. 
ThU  phaMnMmB  is  {Dnstoalsd  bjr  mnamiea 
which  are  found  in  the  toinhs  of  Memphis  and  the 
catacombs  of  Thebes  respectively.  Of  one  hundred 
mmnniee  taken  ibtan  Ike  hitter,  abont  twenty  show 
an  European  origin,  while  of  every  hundred  derive^! 
from  the  necropoUte  receptacles  of  the  fonner,  seventy 
have  ket  their  Coptic  peculiarities  (Sharpe,  History 
^Egffit  133,  2nd  ed.).  The  Delta  had,  in  fact, 
become  a  cosmo|Kilite  rciri'm,  replenished  from  Syria 
and  Greece,  and  brought  into  contact  with  general 
civilisation.  Tlie  Thehaid  remained  staillanaiy,  and 
revert e<l  to  it.s  ancient  Acthiopian  ^fje,  nsglscting 
or  incapable  of  foreign  admixture; 

4.  Roman  Era. 

For  more  than  a  coatuiy  previous  to  b.  g.  30  th» 
family  and  govamment  of  the  Lagid  konsa  had  been 

on  the  decline.  It  was  nit  her  the  jeakaisj  of  the 
Roman  senate  which  dreaded  to  see  one  of  hs  own 
members  an Eg3rptianpnKx>mul,  tlinn  its  own  iutegrul 
strength,  wliioh  delayed  the  conver>iuii  oi  Uie  Nll»- 
valley  into  a  Roman  province.  Wiit  ii  however  the 
Roman  comnoonweakh  had  passed  into  a  mtmarchy, 
and  the  final  struggle  between  Antonios  and  Angwtna 
liad  been  decider!  by  the  surrender  of  Alexandri.i, 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom.  Tho 
regnlatkos  which  Aognstoa  made  fir  his  new  ao- 
quisition  manifested  at  niicc  hls  SSWe  of  its  value, 
and  his  vigilance  against  intrusion.  Egypt  became 
properly  a  provinee  neitlier  of  the  senate  nor  the  em- 
peror. It  was  thencflforth  governed  by  a  prefect,  called 
Praefechu  Aegypti,  afterwards  Prtiefec-tfift  Anfptg' 
talUf  immediately  appointed  by  the  CaeNtr  and  re- 
sponsible to  lum  alone.  TliaprBfbflt  was  taken  fixim 
the  equestrian  order:  and  no  senator  was  [w*rmitt<-«l 
to  set  foot  in  Ivgypt  without  nwdal  knperiai  license. 
(Tae..dwK.  iL  M,inel.fi.  74t  Dion  Case. fi.  17{  Ar- 
riaof  JMb.fiL  9.)  Even  after DioMan  had  lo- 
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cf  tV  errjir".  thi«  iiitrr  iii !  n'niaiiu'd  in  f»rve.  Tho 
<kf«M0Botat'  J^miC  iras  UierdSure  tnon  ailfQiate  aiid 
dn  thai  flf  ai7  othar  praiiae*  «l  Bom.  Ita 
dftcahy  el aeecai,  acJ  the  fai  ili^wbkh  it  praaented 
to  »n  ttOrrfnoD^  aitd  oitibitious  governor  to  rentier 
liULetii  ifidefcmkntf  dictated  thtte  stringent  pre- 
OBtiaHt  Hh  prafectf  bowvar,  poaiaMd  the  Aomo 
pt»«n  us  tlie  other  pnmnrlal  jro^-OTiors,  althooj;h 
itt  tihl  out  nadv%  the  £uce»  and  xho  oiber  insig- 
MiTlkthttv.  (Ta& ^M.  ziL  60;  FdL 7V^. 
Ijr.22.) 

AogHtaa  made  rerj  little  chaqge  in  the  internal 
jiiiiiiil  of  l47pu   tt  waa  dhUed  into  thiM 

pmt  di^trii-tc  calM  EpUtrategiae  (iwurrpanfyieu') 
— I'pjwE^Tpt  (  Ilieb^),  of  which  the  caj^tal  was 
Ptokoiait,  Middle  E^^pt  (UeptAQomui),  and  Lower 
E^rpi  (Sink  xTii.  ^  787).  Each  of  tbaii  three 
i&tn^  diviikxi  into  nomi^s,  thr  nomes  into 
and  tiie  toporchies  into  kw/uu  and  r^vot, 
holaad  waa  canitStf  tma0U9i  meeai&iag 
toifovpoL  Earh  of  th."  CTt^.it  districts  was  mdar 
aa  tfitlmkigiis  (^trurrpdnrfos),  who  was  a  Bonoan, 
aal  foBMaMd  badi  fiwH  and  militaiy  aathority, 
^-i  U  him  all  the  rtitirimlm  ux  bis  district  were 
KwtuUr.  Each  noioe  waa  goremed  hj  a  ttraieffut 
{rrparfyii)^  in  ancient  times  called  vo/iipxflt, 
vfca  aanaad  into  execatioo  the  edicts  oi  the  pre- 
Wr.  v>i  snprrintended  the  collection  of  the  t.ucr"i 
ifi.p««d  upuu  his  noxne.  The  strat^gna  was  ap- 
tmttd  hf  titm  prefect,  aad  mt  tdadad  from  the 
Bitms,  either  Greeks  or  Ejgrptians:  the  tcnii  of 
ksaioa  waa  threo  jeaza.    The  anbdifiaiaos  oi  the 

'±-  idministntion,  eacii  of  its  own  officfre,  whose 
aflaes  and  titJea  fi^uentlj  occor  in  inscriptions. 

Ha  three  Greek  dtiea  of  Alexandria,  Ptolemais, 
mi  JuuaoS  wera  aol  aolgect  to  the  Mthatities  of 
ivme,  bat  wtar  poremed  bj  their  own  municipal 
uiKi:U:ti  1Q9  (ownifia  voAtrucbv  if  rtf  'ELAAtji^uc^^ 
f]p»rw,  >tnb.  XffiL  p.  813). 

T«  1»  ^-i.jM  were  foood  sufficient  to  keep  Egypt 
ia  obeOieiice.  Thcjr  were  atatiooed  at  Ekphantiue 
ai  Ptoe^belB,  ia  tho  aootli:  at  tbe  Hermoifllitan 
outle.  on  the  bonldt  «f  Baftanmnis  and  tho  Thc- 
kaii:  at  M^mjAiy  aad  JJBndria  in  the  Delta:  and 
«t  hNtaaiam  ia  Lflija,  Colurta  of  Oennan  bona 
*tit(pmtgedin  Tarieoa  ]ior<iaos  of  the  NOe-Talley. 
Ths  natiTV  popohitiaa  were  not  allowed  to  possess 
aoaa — a  prccautiun  partly  dictated  by  the  fierce 
«i  aadtabfe  temper  of  the  Egjrptiaapesfila.  (Jam. 

Ifcrr  xxii.  16.  §  23.) 

The  liomaDa  (inaKaitiy  set  themselves  tu  impro\*e 
Hi  wPMata  and  raalaia  tho  agrienUnm  of  their 

i^  \~.vrp.     T'n<l»r  the  s^rnid  prcf<rx-t  C.  Vc- 
tmaos  (boeujo.  Octar.  18;  btrab.  zvii.  p.820)  tii« 
eaaah  «f  the  HQa  ware  daand  of  aand,  and  many 
•.VcMTjii  »cTtA    bruu;;ht   a;;ain  into  cultiratiun. 
Ujfif  vuim  the  cmnerora,  shared  with  iMcily  and 
■itMa  Afinea  tba  oatiDctioo  of  being  accounted  a 
paaaiy  of  Borne.    To  the  general  survey  of  the 
J51»-T>JIry  t!n.!#-r  A<']iu3  GaUtts,  the  tliinl  jurcft^, 
et  mt  xiir  atvuratc  description  of  it  by  the  gco- 
^{her  Straba    Ue  accompanied  the  prefect  to 
St*!.*  ( xTi.  J..  8 1 C),  and  explored  both  the  restipcs  of 
aauect  grandeur  in  the  Thebaid,  and  the  new  dtiea 
lAick,  &e  PtoloaMda,  bad  been  l»dk  and  were 

pi^i  Ht  r.rr^^ks  aJow.  The  Caesars  were  as  tolerant 
as  the  ^"*^lnn  kings,  and  nuule  no  change  in 
<kiffriiDMaflbcirC(^i(dg«!la.  Tbtaanieior 
I  aia  inaeribad  IB  aaoj  «f  tba  I^gTP- 


tian  and  Riddan  templea;  e.  g.,  fbafc  of  Aoipaaltm 

at  rhilae,  and  that  of  Tiberius  at  Thebes,  AphroJi- 
topoiis,  and  fierauoe.  Augustus  waa  inTeated  with 
tha  titlaa  «f  tba  aativa  kings  ~  Son  of  tha  Son,  of 
Ammon,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  &a.  Tba 

country  was  well  governed  under  Tiberius,  who 
strictly  n'pre^sed  the  avarice  of  his  prefects  (Joseph. 
AnL  xviii.  5;  Dion  Case.  Ivii.  32).  From  Taeitoa 
{Ann.  ii.  G4)  wo  learn  that  the  emivmr  was  lii«:lily 
displeuj>ed  \Nith  his  adopted  sou  Genuanicus  lor 
traTelling  in  Egypt  without  a  pwrieiia  licenea  froan 
himiitlf.  riiny  (viii.  71)  records  that,  on  this  tour, 
Germanicua  oonaolted  tfa«  sacred  bull  Apia,  and  r»- 
oeivad  aa  aaawai  iadicatifa  af  Ma  ftitara  adifcrtuaea* 
The  liberty  of  coining  money  was  taken  from  tho 
Egyptians  by  Tiberius  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign 
(a.  o.  23) ;  but  the  right  of  mintage  was  restored  to 
them  by  Claudius.  Pliny  (vi.  26)  has  given  an 
interesting  de.vcription  of  the  Ktryj'tian  trade  with 
the  East  in  this  reign.  The  hii>tury  of  Eg}'pt  from 
this  period  is  00  Mwtjr  identified  with  that  of  Alas- 
andria,  that  wc  may  refer  generally  to  that  head  for 
the  snuunary  of  its  events.  The  country,  indeed,  had 
been  aooomplelely  subjugatcil,  ttiat  Vespaaiaa  could 
venture  to  withdraw  from  it  ni^arlyall  the  disposable 
niiiitaiy  force,  when  in  A.  D.  67 — 68  it  was  required 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Judaea.  The  principal 
cnaanalaenH  of  Egypt  were,  indeed,  caused  hf  tba 

common  Imstility  of  the  Gm-k  and  Hebrew  popu- 
latiuii.  Tliui,  generally  confined  to  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  sometimea  lagad  in  the  Delta  also,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  demanded  the  imperial  inter- 
iiirenoe  to  suppress.  The  Jews,  indeed,  were  TC17 
Bamenma  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the  open  eonatry; 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerti-sik-ni,  their  prin- 
cipal temple  was  at  Leontopolis.  Hadrian  (6jM>r- 
iMM.  14)  Tisited  Egypt  in  the  6th  year  of  hia 
reign,  and  aacendad  tba  Nile  as  fiur  aa  Thebea.  Tba 
most  conspicuous  monnment  nf  thi«  imprial  progress 
was  tin;  city  of  Antinojjolis,  on  the  east  bank  of  tho 
Nile,  which  be  raised  as  a  monuntent  to  his  favourite, 
the  beautiful  Antinous.  (Dion  Ca.^.*.  Ixix.  1 0.) 

In  the  reign  of  M.  Aorelius,  a.  d.  166,  occurred 
tbaflntaariouaitibdliooof  %ypt  against  its  Reman 
nuustcrs.  It  is  described  as  a  revolt  of  the  nativo 
aoldiera.  Bat  their  were  probably  Arabs  who  had 
been  drafted  into  tae  legions,  and  nhoea  pndaloiy 
habits  promptifl  them  to  desert  and  resume  their 
wild  life  in  the  desert.  Tho  re%'olt  Listed  nearly 
four  years  (a.  n.  171 — 176),  and  was  put  down  by 
Andius  Cassius,  who  then  proclaimed  nhDadf  em- 
pomr  (if  Krryjit.  aiu!  his  son  Maec  ianns  praetorian 
prefect.  Avidius  and  his  son,  however,  were  put  to 
death  hf  their  cam  troope,  and  the  denaency  of  tba 
cmpercr  sjxt-dily  regained  tho  affections  of  hia  EgJP* 
tian  sobjevts.   (CapitoL  if.  Anton,  25.) 

On  tiw  deafli  of  Pertinaz  in  a.  d.  198,  Peaoeuaiua 
Niger,  who  cominaiidod  a  legion  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  had  won  the  favour  of  the  natives  by  repressing 
the  license  of  the  soldiery,  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. He  waa  defeatedand  alaiaatC^fiiens, 
196,  and  his  snccessfnl  rival  the  emperor  iSovema 
visited  the  vacant  province,  and  examined  the  nionu- 
nwnta  at  Thebea  and  Mempl)i.s.  Sevems,  however, 
was  unpopilar  with  the  Egyjitians,  an  well  from  hia 
exacti<Mis  of  tribute  as  £nom  hia  impolitic  derision  of 
the  national  rdig^  In  the  Mgn  of  CanwaDai 
Eir}']itians  for  tlie  first  time  took  their  .seat  in  tba 
Boman  senate,  and  the  worship  of  Isia  was  j  ubli^ 
aanttfwwdatBomfc  (DignCaaa.hzfiLS3i  bportiaa. 
Stver.  17.) 
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The  next  importAnt  rcrolation  of  Eji^t  was  its 
ti  injjorary  oornjAfi'in  hy  //"iiohia,  qnf?pnof  ralinyni, 
lu  A.  D.  269.  i  lie  Kgyj)t<>-(i reeks  were  now  at  the 
enl  of  six  centuries  a^ain  subject  to  an  Asiatic 
mouirch.  But  Ikt  power  lasted  imly  a  few  months. 
Thb  invasion,  however,  stimulated  the  native  popu- 
htikn,  mm  enoMoMj  intermingled  with  Anbs, 
and  they  set  up,  after  a  few  months'  submis.sion  to 
Aurelian,  a  Syrian  of  Seleucia,  named  ilrmos,  as 
emperor,  A.  D.S79.  (Vopisc. /^^w.  5.)  FimniswM 
socoeeded  bj  a  n^l  chieftain  named  Domitios  Do- 
mitiBaas  (Zosim.  i.  49) ;  but  both  of  these  pretenders 
tnn  ultimately  cnwhod  by  Atin  lian.  Both  Rome 
and  Ejrypt  suffered  preatly  daring  this  period  of 
aii  irohy:  the  one  from  the  irregularity  of  thesujtply 
uf  com,  the  other  fipom  the  ravages  of  prodatoij 
ImAi,  and  fitni  the  encRMMdunenta  of  iln  baHwriani 
on  eith'T  fnnitipr.  Tii  a.  p.  276,  Probus,  who  h;ifl 
been  military  prefect  of  K-'vpt,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Tadtus,  pruchdmed  em]*en>r  by  his  legions,  and 
their  cboioe  was  confirmed  by  tho  other  provinces  of 
the  empire.  Probus  was  soon  recallod  to  his  former 
jMMvince  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Blemniyes;  and  as 
even  Ptolemais,  the  capital  of  the  Theliaid,  was  in 
possession  of  the  insuiTrcnts,  we  may  estimate  the 
power  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Nile-vulley.  So  dangcr- 
ow,  indeed,  trare  tliew  iwulla,  that  Pknbiis  deemed 
his  victory  over  the  Blcmmyes  not  nmroctl^  rf  a 
triumph.  (Vopisc  J*rob.  9,  seq.) 

The  reije^n  of  IModetiaii,  a.d.  S85,  was  a  pemd 
of  calamity  to  Egypt,  A  contiuy  of  wars  had  m- 
deretl  its  people  able  and  formidable  soldiers;  and 
Achillens,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  was  pro- 
claimed by  them  emperor.  Diocletian  personallj 
directed  his  canipaijins,  and  rcilnot^d,  after  a  tedious 
siege,  the  cities  of  Coptos  aud  Busiris.  In  this  reign 
also  the  Roman  fitmtier  was  withdrawn  fhmi  Aethio* 
]lia,and  restored  to  Elcpliantino,  wh<*»e  fortifications 
were  strengthened  aud  garrittons  augmented.  Ga- 
lerios  and  Ibadmb  raoonshrely  misgoraned  Egypt: 
wboee  history  henceforward  becomes  little  more  tlnn 
•  record  of  a  religions  persecution. 

After  the  time  of  Constontine,  the  administration 
and  divi>i'>n  of  E;rypt  were  completely  changed.  It 
was  then  diviil.  il  into  nix  pn)vin<os;  (1)  Ao£r\-ptiLS 
I'ropria;  (2)  Au^justamnica;  (3)  llcptanomia  (altcr- 
warda  Arcadia);  (4)  Thebais;  (5)  Ul^  Inforior; 
(6)  Libya  Superior  (consist in;:  of  tlio  Cymiaio  Pen- 
tapolisp.  The  division  into  nomcs  ksted  till  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ  All  the  authorities 
havin?  any  relation  to  the  Roman  province  of 
A^ypt  are  collected  by  Alarquordt,  in  Becker's 
Sandbuch  der  Romuchen  Altertk&mer^  vd.  iii.  pt  L 
p.  207,  .seq. 

Under  the  Romans  the  chief  roads  in  Egypt  were  six 
in  number.  One  extended  from  Contra- Psclcis  in 
NuUa  along  the  eastern  bank  «f  the  Nile  to  Babylon 
oppixsite  Menipliis,  and  thence  proceeded  by  Hclio- 
polis  to  tho  puint  where  Trajan's  canal  entered  the 
Red  Sea.  A  seoond  led  fam  Memphia  to  Pelnnnin. 
A  thiril  joined  the  first  at  Serapion,  and  afTurded  a 
shorter  route  across  the  desert.  A  foortb  went 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  NOe  from  ffiem  Sy- 
caminos  in  Nubia  to  Alexandria.  A  fifth  reached 
from  Palestine  to  Alexandria,  and  ran  alnn;::  the 
coaiit  of  the  iMediterranean  from  lliiphia  lo  i'elu>iuui, 
joining  tho  fourth  at  Andro(H)lis.  Tho  bixth  road 
led  from  Coptos  on  the  Nile  to  Uen'nicc  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  cuiUaincd  tcu  sUitions,  each  about  tweutj- 
firs  miles  apart  from  one  another.  The  Roman 
raids  in  Egjpt  an  deMsribed  in  the  llimvrwm 


AEGT& 

I  Antot^U^  which  is  nsoaQf  Mcribed  to  the  cn^enr 

I  M.  Aurelius  /Vntoninus. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  Chris- 
tianity was  introdooed  into  Egjpi  hj  tho  evangelist 
St.  ilark.    Its  reception  and  progrejis  must  bo  rer.^I 
in  ecclesiastical  annals.   We  can  only  remark  here, 
that  the  gloomy  and  moditalifo  genitia  of  the  Egyp- 
tians w.is  a  fivounible  Mil  ftr  tho  growth  of  heresy; 
that  the  Arians  and  Athanarians  ihed  torrents  of 
blood  in  tiidr  coutwvendes;  and  that  monacfaism 
tended  nearly  as  much  as  civil  or  reliirious  wars  to 
the  depopulation  of  the  Nile-valley.    The  iii  -/Tts  of 
the  Thebaid,  the  marshes  of  tlie  Delta,  and  the  i^lauds 
formed  by  the  bigoou  and  estuaries  4^  the  Kile,  wem 
thronged  with  oonvents  and  hennit.ices :  nnd  the 
legends  <^  the  saints  are,  in  couiiderabie  proporuon, 
the  growth  of  Egyptian  fincy  and  ascelieisni.  In 
the  reign  of  Theiwin-iti.s  I.,  a.  p.  .^79,  the  nlict  nUdt 
denounced  Paganism  levelled  at  one  blow  the  andent 
Polythebm  of  liho  IKlo-TiiIley,  and  consigned  tomin 
and  neglect  all  of  its  temples  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  converted,  jjartially  or  wholly,  into 
Christian  Churches.  From  this  epoch  we  may  regard 
the  history  uf  the  Egyptians,  as  a  peculiar  pe^de, 
closed :  their  only  subsequent  revnlutions  hence- 
forward being  their  subjugation  by  Persia  in  a.  t>, 
618,  and  tbeir  ooaqnest  by  Anmm,  titt  genend  of  the 
Khaliph  Omar,  in  A.  D.  640.    The  yoke  of  Arabia 
was  then  finally  imposed  upon  tin  land  of  Misnum, 
and  its  modem  histo^  cuuinenoes    a  hlatoty  ot 
decrepitude  and  (In  line  until  the  present  century. 

The  sources  of  information  for  Egyptian  history 
and  gct^raphy  are  of  four  kinds.  (1)  Works  of 
geography,  such  as  those  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Enu 
tosthenes,  Pliny  and  MeU.  (2)  Of  historj',  such  as 
those  of  the  iiagments  of  Manetho,  Africauus,  the 
Syncalhis,  Koaebnu,  ^ndotns  and  IModonu  already 
cited.  (.3)  Tlie  Anibian  choro^mjiliers,  —  and  (4) 
the  researches  of  modem  travellers  and  Egyptologers 
from  KSrcher  to  Bonsen  and  I^psius;  among  the 
former  we  spedaOy  designate  the  worLs  of  the  elder 
Niebuhr,  Pococke  and  Bruce,  Burckhanlt  and  Btd- 
zoni;  the  splendid  collect  ions  of  De'non  andlhe  French 
savans,  1798;  Gau's  work  on  the  monumenta  of 
Lower  Xubi.i.  ami  Sir  Ganiiier  Wilkinson's  }fm}nf  rs 
and  Ctutotiis  ojUie  Ancient  Egyptians,  6  voU.  Svo. 
To  these  may  M  added,  aa  summaries  of  the  writii^ 

of  travelli  rs  and  scholars.  lleiTcn's  Rrsi urches  into 
the  Politics^  Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the  Cartha-^ 
^HiMMf,  Aethioptami,  and  Egyptianii,  2  Tids.  8t0i. 
Engl,  trans.  1838;  the  recent  work,  Kenricks 
dent  Egypt,  2  vols.  8vo.  IS.*}!!;  and  the  two  volumes 
in  the  Libraiy  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  cntitK-d 
TAe  BritiA  Jktueum,  Egyptian  Antiqmtie*,  which, 
imder  an  unpretending  form,  contain  a  tund  of 
sound  and  various  iufoniiation.  It  would  be  easy  to 
extend  this  catalognoof  airthfliMoi;  hot  dw  itenerat 
reader  will  find  aU  ho  Mda  in  tlu  authors  we  luive 
enumerated.  [W.  11.  I).] 

AEGYS  {Myvf.Blk.hiyva'TTit,  Pans.;  Atyuei'.j, 
Theopomp.  <;/>.  SUph.  B.  s.  v.),  a  town  of  Laconic, 
on  the  fnjntiers  of  Arcadia,  origin.ally  beloiif^ed  to 
the  Arcadians,  but  was  conquered  at  an  early  jicriod 
by  Charilaus,  the  reputed  nephew  of  Lycurgus,  and 
annexed  to  Laconi.a.  Its  territon-,  callcil  Aefr^ti?* 
(Ai7i>Tij),  appears  to  have  been  originally  of  boino 
extent,  and  to  have  indnded  all  the  villages  in  the 
districts  of  Malentis  and  Cromitis.  Kven  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Megal  >]i<)hs,  the  iuhabitnnts 
of  these  Arcadian  districts,  compriMug  SdrlooiiunY 
Hifca,  Cnmi)  Bdbma,  and  Lenetnnn,  continoed 
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AELANA. 

«»  %e  ealM  ke^^rUe,  The  poiitiQii  of  Atfji  is 
■ttruiiL    Leak«  pb^  m  it  at  Kaimdra,  near  the 

yiirrt-s  i-f  th^  river  Xtrilo,  the  .•»ii<  i.Mit  raniidn. 
^iWi.  ii;.  2.  §  5,  viii.  27.  §  4,  34.  ^  5;  btruh.  p. 
446:  PoL  iL  54;  Leake,  Pelopnmmhmt  f.  234.) 

AKUVN.\  (tA  Afvoro,  Strab.  p.  768;  A/Ao»^, 
Jivq^  TiiL  6.  §  4;  EAdro,  PtoL  v.  17.  §  1; 
Aftaw,  Sifpli.  B.  c  v.;  AlAilr,  Pivcu|k  A  Ptn.  {. 
1 «  ■  '  1.  T.  EuvTii,  in  LXX.  Mxie.  AlxiLv.  Kth. 
AUanr^:  Ababa),  an  Idamacan  town  in  Arabia 
IMnMa,  ■ititwl  at  tbe  ImmI  of  tlweutenigalf  of 
tki  M  Sat,  which  was  called  after  this  toirn  Aelo- 
aisra?  Smu.  It  was  situated  1(»  miles  E.  of  Petra 
(Lu-seh.  Onom.  #.  r.  'HXo«),  aiul  I.jO  mil«  SE.  of 
Gaza  (PUn.  v.  11.  s.  12).  It  w;is  annexed  to  the 
kin;;\kiin  of  JutLih.  t'>-zvihfr  with  the  olh»  r  cities  of 
bj  i>avi(l  (2  Sam,  viii.  14),  and  was  one 
«n  the  Red  Sea,  froin  which  the  fleet 
f/  ?^  l  n><i  saikti  tn  0[ki\T  (1  Kings,  ix.  26;  2  Chron. 
ruu  17 j;  bat  it  sabeetiaeatlj  nToltcd  from  the 
Im,  IM  became  hricpendenL  (2  King*,  xiv.  22.) 
It  r»iolinQ«^l  to  be  ;i  j.lace  of  commercial  importance 
aodcr  the  Bomana,  and  was  the  head  qiuirtcrs  of  the 
taihks:ian.  (Uieron.  Onom.;  Notlmp.)  It  was  the 
m»aeeoi«  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  is  mcntionr^l  br 
Pmcnrpias  in  the  i>ixth  c»*ntury  as  inkihifinl  by  Jews, 
•b>,  tfUr  harint:  b«.-en  for  a  long  time  inilcjicndent, 
had  berame  snbjcct  to  the  Romans  in  the  reif^n  of 
Jc<ttinian,  (Pncop.  B.  Per*,  i.  19.)  The  ^ile  of 
A«baa  ia  now  occupied  bj  a  fortress  called  Akaha^ 
in  vUek  a  fMcwoa  ia  attfioMd,  haeuua  H  liea  on 
the  ncte  c/  tht  E^'jpti  in  pil;^n«  to  Mecca.  (Mia- 
kUv,  Iktckreibung  von  Arabien^  p.  400;  Rtippel, 
MmmmKwhim,  p. 248 ;  Lahorde,  Jowmey tAro«^A 
Anthill  Pttrxua,  voL  i.  J«.  116.) 

AELANITICUS  SINUS.  [Arabici  s  Slncs.] 
Ai'LIA  CAPITOLl'XA.  [Hwnnswi  ¥Mo..].ja 
ATMODAE  or  UAI-yMODAK,  tho  Shetland 
\-isr.  \s  (M»-la,  iiL  6),  de.M  ribcd  hv  riiiiy  (iv.  16. 
|3U^  aft  a  groap  of  sevca.  The  blaods  Ocitis 
OOKmt),  and  Dmniift  (Aaiyw)  mentioned  bj  Pto- 
hrnr  (B.  3b  $  31)  were  apparently  part  of  this 
P^ttf^  aad  answer  raauectiTelj  U>  St.  JiottaUska  and 
Afk  Onadbi  and  the  dder  autiipuiea,  howwcr, 
Idw  th*-  Arn:.*be  to  tb.-  Baltic  Si-a,    [W.  B.  D.] 

AEMONA,  UAEMONA,  LMONA  ('H/«»»o. 
HfWM,  OicDi,  Intcript.  7%;  mpA,  Herodlan. 
rcL  1  :  AnnonenAis :  Lat/bach),  a  stronglj 
fiBrti£«d  town  with  a  wt-ll-fa'qucnted  market  in 
Paa2y<ti3.  Mtnate»l  on  the  river  Saave  and  on  the 
lead  frwi  A'failvia  to  Celeia,  .•in.'^wfriii;;  to  tlie 
vwrirra  Lajbach,  the  capital  of  Ulyria.  I..i\!'a'  ii, 
hvaerer,  as  the  Komau  remains  around  ita  walhi 
Mat,  tea  aol  «i|aal  m  extent  the  aadent  Aemona. 
A-Tf/riirc:  to  t7a/liti'»n,  the  Ar;:nnriiita  were  the 
of  Awnot>a  (Zublm.  v.  29).  It  subso- 
<l>^t}r  becsM  m  Boan  oolonj  with  the  title  of 
Jiiik  AnpaUm  (PUn.  iv.  21.  §  28),  and  its  name 
•eran  on  eaiuB  and  inscriptiuos  (PtoL  ii.  15.  §  7; 
Ortffi,  Jmter^  no*.  71,  72,  rt  alib.).  [W.B.D.] 
AENATilA  (Aii'cvfa,  App.).  c:M  bv  the  (3nfks 
PITHECI"  sA  (n.^corVfra),  or  PITHKCU'SAE 
{Ul^^lt9i>craa*),  and  by  the  Latin  jjoets  IXATH.ME, 
■iv  fnlia,  ia  an  isUnd  of  considenible  size,  which 
ies  off  the  eofL«t  ti{  Cnm[ariia,  nearly  opposite  to 
Cap  Mimnnn,  and  forms,  in  conjunction  with  that 
l■^nnl,  At  northern  hoondaiy  of  the  Bnjr  of 

It  is  about  1.')  iriili'H  in  circninf>  rrnce,  and 
•  'SiMauk  bit  amo  five  and  six  aules  from  the  nearest 
Mftef  tt»  MinkDil,  and  16  from  Capri,  which 
MwtfhinntlMmboimdujaftbebnj.  TheooaH 
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1  Lxland  of  Proohyta  {Prodda)  lies  between  it  and 
j  Cape  Misenimi.    The  iriiole  laland  b  of  voleanie 
'  oriirin,  and  thonph  it  contains  no  rc<^nlar  crater,  or 
i  other  vent  of  igneous  action,  was  subject  in  aiicicut, 
as  it  has  oontinaed  in  later,  timea,  to  ^nolent  eaitii- 
'  "[u  ilo  -^  ni'.'l  ]inr.\y>mal  outbursts  of  volcanic  n^^enqr* 
j  it  was  tin»t  colouixed  by  Greek  settlers  from  Chalda 
I  and  Eretiia,  cither  mmdtaneoaslj  with,  or  even 
pn-viinis  to,  the  foundation  of  Cumao  on  the  ncigh- 
bourini;  mainland;  and  the  colony  attaiiKni  to  great 
prosperity,  bat  aAenraida  cnffovd  severely  from 
intenial  disseiusions,  and  ma  nhiinatelj  compelled  to 
abandon  the  i-laiid  in  consequence  of  violent  earth- 
quakes and  \olcanic  outba-ak."*.     (Liv.  viii.  22; 
Strab.  V.  p.  248.)    Tliese  arc  evidently  the  same  d»> 
.scribed  by  Tiniaen«,  uho  n-latetl  that  Mt.  Ej^nneus, 
a  iiill  in  tho  centre  of  the  island,  vomited  forth 
ftunea  and  n  wt  maaa  ef  adiea,  and      a  |Mirt  of 
tJie  island,  between  this  numntain  and  the  coo-st, 
was  driven  forcibly  into  the  sea.    (Tiniaeus  ap, 
SirtA.  r.  p.  248.)    The  same  fthenomena  are  re- 
lated with  some  variation  by  Pliny  (ii.  88).    At  a 
later  period,  a  fresh  colony  was  et^tablislied  tiiere  by 
Uicpon,  the  tyrant  of  SyracTise  (probably  after  hi.-i 
great  nsndvietoiyavtr  the  Tyniienians  in'B.c.474), 
but  these  were  alw>  coni|>elled  to  quit  the  island  fur 
simikr  reasons.    (Stnib.  L  c.f  Mommsen,  Unter- 
ItaH$ekm  Dialekte,  p.  1 98.)   After  their  departnra 
it  was  occupici  l.y  tlio  Neapolitans,  and  Scyhix 
(§  10.  p.  3)  speaks  of  it  as  contaiiung,  in  iiia 
tune,  a  Greeic  aHj*   It  probaUy  eontinned  from 
henceforth  a  dcfx^ndency  of  Neajmlis,  and  the  period 
at  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Komans  ia 
vnloioini:  but  w»  find  it  in  later  times  fanning  n 
part  of  the  public  ])ropertjof  the  Roman  state,  until 
Augu.>>tu8  ceded  it  once  more  to  the  Nea]i()litans,  in 
exchange  for  the  i&land  of  Caprcae.  (Suet.  A  ug. 92.) 
We  have  scarcely  any  further  information  coik  erninf^ 
its  condition;  but  it  seems  to  have  eJfei  tiially  re- 
covered from  its  previous  disasters,  though  still  sub- 
ject to  earthqoalna  and  occasional  phenomena  of  a 
volcanic  character.     It  wan  imlebted  to  the  same 
causesfor  its  warm  springs, wiiich  were  fre^iueutod  for 
their  medical  propertiea.   (Stnb.    pp.  248.  958; 
Plin.  xxxi.  5;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  104;  I,u<il.  A,tim, 
430;  Jul.  Obbeq.  1 14.)  Strabo  notices  the  fertility  of 
tlw  soil,  and  spodca  of  gold  ardnea  having  been  woned 
hy  the  first  settlers ;  but  it  would  seem  never  to  hava 
enjoyed  any  considerable  degan;  of  prosperity  or  im- 
portance under  the  Romans,  a-s  its  nxune  is  rarely 
n)entioi\e<l.    At  the  prewat  day  it  is  a  fertile  and 
flnurishing  island,  with  a  poptiLitioti  of  25,000  in- 
habitants, and  contains   two  considerable  towns, 
/mIm  and  Fona,    The  position  of  the  ancient 
town  b  uncertain,  no  anli  jiiities  having  been  dis- 
covered, except  a  few  inscriptions.    The  Monie  di 
8m  Nieda,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
t'l  an  olfvatii-n  of  2r)(M)  feet,  and  bears  nnauastion- 
able  traces  of  volcanic  action,  is  clearly  ue  aame 
with  ^  Efoxkits  of  Tbnaens  (/.  c.)  whidi  is  eaUed 
by  Pliny  MoNS  Ei-m-t  s.    (('.ini  t  rniiii,'  the  present 
state  of  the  islam!,  and  its  VKlcanii-  ]ilienomena,  seo 
Description  Topogr.  et  Ilistur.  iks  Ilfg  (rifr/iin, 
de  Ponza,  ifc.,  NapleN,  1H22;  Scmjie,  On  tht  Vol- 
canic District  of  Aaples,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  (i<  ul, 
Soc.  2nd  scries,  vol.  ii.;  Daubcny  on  Volccmoes,  p. 
S40, 2nd  adit.)   Tlw  name  of  PiTHfUSAB  appears 
to  have  been  somotiuies  applied  by  the  Creeks  to  tho 
two  islands  of  Aciuiria  and  l'roch|^ta  collectively, 
Imt  tlis  plnnd  form  as  wdl  as  the  nngnlar  is  ofua 
Vied  to  dBrigDite  the  lai;ger  idaud  ^e.  Strabo, 
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M  AENEIA. 

indeed,  xue»  both  indifferaolljr.  (Sec  nlso  Appiiui, 
//.  C.  V.  69.)  Livv,  in  one  i«i*«ipo  (viii.  22),  ^j»»aks 
of  "Aeuariact  I'itliecu$a»,"  aud  Mela  (ii.  7)  aiso 
ennmentM  sepaniti  lr  ndMensaf  Aewuk,  and  Pn>- 
'  hytii.  Bnt  this  is  tl<Mr]y  a  intTf  confiLMon  arisincr 
frum  the  double  appellation.  Tlin/  tells  us  (iii.  6. 
IS)  that  the  Greek  name  wae  derim  firom  the  pot- 
tery {trlBoi)  nunufactuml  there,  not  as  oocnmonly 
Fiipposttl  from  its  nlKiundin;;  in  apes  (ir(0i}«oi).  But 
tlio  hittiT  derivation  v/nn  the  popuhir  one,  and  was 
conriot  tc<l,  br  sume  writers,  irith  the  mytiiol^gkal 
t;il«M.f  the  Ci-n-ojtfvt/  (Xenajxoras^^WjWCr.  Hr. 
K*pKu^i  Ovid.  Met.  juv.  9U.) 

The  name  of  foABmB  is  peeoHar  to  lSb»  Latin 
fwets,  and  scorns  to  Inve  .'iri>en  from  a  CfinfiLsioii 
with  tlie  'AjhftM  of  lloQier  and  ilcsiod,  after  the 
fable  of  Tjrphoeiis  had  been  tnmiftmci  ftom  Asia  to 
the  volcanic  ropdiis  nf  Italy  aiiil  Sii  ilr.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  248,  xiii.  p.  626;  Pherecjd.  ap.  6>choL  adApolL 
Jikod,  ii.  1210.)  The  eairthquakes  and  Tokanic 
outbursts  of  this  i>laiid  were  already  ascrilwd  by 
Pindar  {Pffth.  i.  18)  to  the  stnip'rh's  of  (lie  im- 
prisoned giaut,  but  tlie  naine  of  luariinc  is  tir&t 
fbimd  in  Virgil,  from  wliom  it  is  repeated  by  many 
later  Ovid  cmmfously  distinguishes  Inarime 

from  Pithecosoc.  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  716;  OriLMet. 
xir.  90;  80.  ItaL  viii.  M2,  z3. 147 ;  Lneaa.  t.  100; 
Stat.  SUv.  ii.  2.  76;  and  sec  Heyne,  Exc.  ii.  ad 
Vhy.  Aen,  ix.;  Wemadorf,  JSxc  iii.  ad  ImcU.  Aet- 
nam.)  The  idea,  that  both  tiiis  and  the  tidghbottF- 
in<;  island  of  Pr»K'hyt:i  had  Ix^on  at  one  time  united 
to  tlie  mainland,  and  broken  off  from  it  by  tho 
violence  of  the  »auie  volcanic  causes  which  were  still 
in  operation,  is  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Plinj,  and 
was  a  natural  iiifcTt*nce  fmm  the  phenomena  artually 
observed,  but  caimot  be  n^arded  as  restin*;  upon 
anT  historical  tradition.  (Strab.  iL  p.  60,  t.  p.  258 ; 
Plin.  ii.  88.)  ^  [K.  H.  B.] 

AENEIA  ^A&cia:  Eth.  Aivutis,  Altrt^nis),  a 
town  of  Chaladice  in  Macedonia,  said  to  hatve  been 
fbonded  by  Aeneas,  w.is  situat*-*!.  acrordin;^  to  Li^y. 
oppoftite  Pydna,  and  15  miles  from  Thessalonica.  It 
a|>iM>ars  to  have  stood  on  the  promontory  of  the  frnut 
KartAwmu,  which  forms  the  NW.  comer  of  the 
penin^nli  nf  rh.ih  idice.  and  M  hi«  h,  Imtv^  nlxiut  10 
;^co;^apiiical  miles  in  ilirect  di.stanoe  from  'I'hcssalo- 
luca,  nnay  be  idt  ntitltfi  with  tlio  promontory  Acneiom 
nt"  S  vmnus.  Aoiu'ia  must  then'fore  luive  been 
further  N.  tlian  Pydna.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
Cofintldane.  (Scymnos  Ch.  627.)  It  is  mentioned 
by  Jlcrodotns,  and  cniitinu'sl  to  )>o  a  }tl;u  f  of  im- 
jporliUice  down  to  the  time  uf  the  Koiiuui  wars  in 
Greece,  although  we  are  tdd  that  a  great  part  of  its 
juiaihitioii  was  rrtnovod  to  Thcs.silitnica.  when  the 
latter  city  was  founded  by  Ca^iiander.  (Herod,  rii. 
123;  Strab.  p.  330;  Dionys.  i.  49:  Lycoplir.  1936 
and  Sliol.;  Vir^'.  Arn.  iii.  ITc.  St<  iih.  !'..  jr.  p.;  Liv. 
xl.  4,  xHv.  10, 32;  Leake,Aor<Aer»  Qntotf  toL  iii. 
p.  451.) 


COnr  OP  ABKBIA. 


AENIA'XKS.  [TitE.<^«iAUA.] 

AENUS  (A/wr:  Etk.  hXnos,  Aiyiarijj,  Acnlos: 
^iKw),  a  town  of  Thrsoe,  sitoated  tipaii  a  pnimon^ 
torj  on  the  wmth-eastemaida  of  the  Paloa  Stsntoris, 


AEOLES. 

thron;;h  which  one  of  the  months  of  the  Hebros 

makes  its  way  int<i  tlic  sea.  Acconlin^  to  Viral 
{Ae$i.  iii.  18),  it  wa^  founded  by  Aeucos  when  be 
hmded  there  on  Us  way  ftom  Tnqr,  bnt  tlien  does 
not  seem  any  more  authority  for  llli^  statement  than 
I  the  .tdmilarity  of  the  names;  but  its  auliqaity  is 
I  attested  bythefiust  <|f  ita  being  mtntioned  by  Hemer 
(//.  ir.  519)^  According  to  Herodotus  (viL  58) 
and  Thucydi<les  (vii.  ,57).  Aenus  was  an  AinjIio 
colony.  Neither  of  them,  however,  meutions  frum 
wliat  (uirticular  placo  it  was  colonised.  S  ynmus 
Cliius  (696)  attributes  its  fuimdation  to  M)  tili-iu'; 
Stepiiauus  Byzaut.  to  Cuuuie,  or,  according  to  Mei- 
neke's  edition,  to  the  two  pheea  oo^jointfy;  AooQci* 
in:;  to  Strabo  (p.  319),  a  more  ancient  name  of  the 
place  was  Poltyobria.  Sle|»haaas  says  it  una  dbe 
called  Apdnthna. 

Little  CKjHHial  mention  of  Aenus  ocmrs  till  a 
comparatively  late  period  of  Grecian  history.    It  is 
mentioned  by  Thacydides  (JL  c)  that  Aenos  sent 
I  forces  to  tin"  Sicilian  expedition  as  a  subject  ally 
I  ot' Athi  ns.    At  a  Liter  peritnl  v e  find  it  soccesbively 
in  tlte  puf>.'.e->^i(m  of  Ptolemy  I'hilopator,  B.C.  222 
I  (Pol.  V.  34),  of  Philip,  kinp  of  Macedmia,  B.  c 
200  (l.iv.  xxxi.  16),  and  of  Antiochus  the  (Ircat. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  the  liomaos, 
Aeons  was  dedaied  free.  (Lir.  zxxviii.60.)  Itwu 
still  a  free  city  in  tho  time  of  Pliny  (iv.  11). 

Atheuaeus  (p.  351)  speaks  of  the  climate  of 
Aenos  as  being  ])eculiarly  luigeniaL  He  deseribea 
the  year  there  as  eonsiatiqg  oC  ^^it  months  r»f  raid, 
and  fimr  of  winter.  £IL  W.j 


conr  or  AKHvs. 


AENUS  (A7i^or,  Ptol.  ii  n.  §  r.:  Oenas  Itin. 
Anton.:  Inn),  a  river  rising  in  the  lihaetian  or 
Tiidentine  Alps,  dindin^  lUnetia  Seennda  (Vinde- 
licia)  from  Norit  um,  an^l  tl-minir  into  the  I>anube, 
of  which  it  was  one  of  the  principal  feeders,  at 
Ptaaan.   (Ta«.  JTfsf.  ill  5.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AH'OLES  (MoXth')  or  AEOXII,  one  of  the  fonr 
nu-PS  uito  which  tlu'  H»>llene«  are  usn.illy  diviiKl,  are 
repn-sfuted  as  des<>end;int8  of  the  mythical  Aeolus, 
the  son  of  Hellen.  {hict.  of  Jiioffr.  t.  v.  Aeolu».) 
Hellen  is  siiiil  to  have  left  his  kingdom  in  Th<'s>;i]y 
to  Aeolus,  his  eldest  son.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  3.)  A 
portMS  of  Tbessaly  was  in  andrat  times  called 
Aeolis,  in  which  Ame  wa.s  the  t  hief  town.  It  was 
from  this  district  that  tho  Aeolian  lioeotians  were 
driten  ont  by  tin  Tbeasalums,  and  came  to  Boeotiab 
(Heroil.  \\\.  176;  Diod.  iv.  67;  Thnc  L  12.)  It  is 
suj)y»<xso<l  by  «<»me  that  this  Aeolis  was  tlie  district 
on  the  Pagasetic  gulf;  bat  there  are  eood  re;is<jns  for 
beUeving  tliat  it  was  in  the  cnitrf  of  Thos.s;i]y,  and 
nearly  tlie  snme  the  district  Thessaliotis  in  later 
times.  (.Miilh-r,  DorUutt,  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  seq.)  Wo 
find  the  Acolians  hi  many  other  parte  of  Greeee,  be- 
sides Thes«ily  and  Roeotia;  and  in  the  cirliest  times 
they  appear  as  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  nu- 
merons  of  the  Hellenic  rnces.  The  wealthy  AUnyae 
appear  to  hare  been  Aeoliaaa;  and  w«  h«rs  meation 
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afV'FaTjs  in  Aetoiia  and  Locm,  at  Corinth,  in 
ic  Prhxs  and  in  MeRsaus.  Thtu  a  great  part 
aatkn  Greece,  and  the  western  side  of  Pelopon- 
MM  «UC  inhnHitrJ  »t  an  eirly  jicriod  by  the 
JUtfian  TaCB.  la  meet  iif  tiic.sc'  Aeolian  settlements 
*T  fir»d  apnfikeliaD  far  maritime  Mtuatinna';  and 
fwHdoci  app^irs  to  have  been  tho  deity  rhicfly  wnr- 
riopped  by  tbem.  The  Aeotiaos  also  migrated  to 
AmWaar  wImk  ibej  settled  in  the  district  odled 

•f'rr  thm  Ae^^lis  [AroMs],  and  al<o  in  the  i--l.inil 
d  Leriws.  Tbe  Aeulian  mignlioD  ia  generalij  ic- 
|WHltJ  as  tbe  ftnt  of  tin  serin  of  uwfeuwali 
ff«!a<^  by  the  irmptiflO  vt  the  Aeolians  into 
CoecUa,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  Pt-loponno.su.'i.  The 
ArkaeaDS,  who  had  been  driven  firoui  tlit  ir  licunes  in 
\b;  Pdop*jnnc«ii>.  by  the  Dorians,  ireiT  iK  lioved  to 
tiTf  bc»n  jotnod  in  Docotia  by  a  part  <<(  the  ancipnt 
inii^tantA  of  Boeutia  and  of  their  Aeolian  con^aerors. 
The  hitter  aeem  to  haw  been  pradonAnanthi  iitfwnoe, 
fjrfirro  them  the  niijrratinn  was  called  the  Af'lbn, 
and  son>etia»m  the  Ikieotian.  An  account  of  the 
orif  HfcmaBts  and  inignitians  ef  the  Aeoliaiis  is 
pTTfn  at  lenjrth  br  Thirlwall,  to  which  we  mn>t  refer 
(cnr  readers  for  details  and  authorities.  (^Uist.  of 
Graeec,  roL  L  p.  88,  se<j.  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  ucq. ;  comp. 
QrolB,  BuL  of  Grtece,  voL  L  p.  145,  se<(.,  vol.  ii. 
jL  2f .  The  Af  iHin  dial»Tt  of  tlif  Orpt'k  lan- 

frugc  awQprised  several  subordinate  moditicatiuns ; 
Wt  the  varie^estaMUwd  bj  the  odooists  in  Lesbos 
sad  on  the  ojijo-itc  eocwts  of  A"-i.i,  became  eveiitnnlly 
it«  pt^nlar  standaid, having  been  carried  to  perfection 
by  the  LfsMan  adiool  of  lyric  poetry.  (Mure,  Ilittory 
*■/  tk<  Lanyunrf^,  «fr.  of  (Jrttce,  vol.  i.  p,  108,  seq.) 
Tbns  we  find  the  Konun  poets  calling  Sappho  Atolia 
fmeUa  (Her.  Oaras.  ir.  9.  12),  and  the  lyric  poetry 
if  Akactisand  Sap]ih'>  AeoUum  carmen,  AeoUa  fidea 
actd  AcoUa  lyra.  (Hor.  Com. iiL 30. 13,iL  13.24; 
Or.  Hrr.  iv.  2<)0.) 

AEOXIAL  rN>LX^VE  (AioXtttt  rvroi,  Diod. 
Ali^oy  tniatH^  Thuc.  Strab.),  a  g^«Hip  of  volcanic 
ipbadi,  lying  in  the  Tyiriusuan  bca  to  the  north  of 
(idf.hetiieen  that  iahuid  and  the  ooast  ef  Lncania. 
TVy  drrirod  thp  n.imc  of  Ac<illin  from  .vvmc  fancied 
waawtinn  with  tbe  fabolooa  i^lattd  of  Aeolus  nien> 
Ikned  fay  HooMr  in  tbe  Ody&sey  (x.  1,  &c.),  bot 
they  were  also  frequently  termed  Vulcaxiab  or 
HxrajLEsrriAE,  from  their  rolcantc  character,  which 
was  awribnl  to  the  .snbttTrranean  operations  of  Vulcan, 
aa  w»n  as  LirARAKAJ*  (ai  liiitapaiuv  yrinoi,  Strab. 
m.  j>.  123),  from  I.irAUA,  thp  l.irp'^t  ami  most  im- 
puitant  among  tbem,  from  which  they  still  derive  the 
MBS  tftke£^'  Idmtdi. 

Anrl^iit  afjthors  generally  agree  in  reckmiing 
them  a.<i  furven  in  miinber  (Strab.  Ti.  p.  275  ;  PUn. 
Sl8l  U;  Scynin.Ch.S95;  Diod. r.  7;  MeU,ii.  7; 
Dionys.  Perieget.  465;  S^oL  ad  AjwU.  Rhod.  iii. 
41),  which  is  correct,  if  the  smaller  islets  be  omitted. 
Bot  there  b  considerable  diversity  with  regard  to 
their  cames,  and  dieoanfiisienhasMaigRStly  ang- 

n^,*f~.\  by  »omp  modern  geoprapbcrs.  Tliry  an-r-tiii- 
cv.-aled  as  follows  by  Strabo,  Diwioru-s,  aiul  i'liny : 

1.  LlTAitA,  stiD  called  lApari;  the  most  con- 
li&Txb!»!  cf  thf  seven,  and  tlie  only  one  which  con- 
tmed  a  town  of  any  importance.  [LirARA.J 

S.  ftcKA,  aitni^  betiveen  Lipais  and  tm  eoe^t 

SrHr.  I'.'  f.njinnl  nri^iC  acconlIn;2^  to  Str:i'>o 
vas  Tlirmie^  (Jbtpfuaaa),  or,  as  I'liny  writes  it, 
Thn&ia,  but  it  was  caaiuMoIy  known  to  the  Greeks 
a»  'If^  or  *l0fik  *H^(<TTov,  being  considered  hocred 
twVnVan  m  srconiit  "f  the  volcanic  j>henoiiii"na  which 
it  ciiulttcd.    For  the  6amo  reason  it  was  called  by 


the  Romans  VuLCAJa  Ixsula,  from  whence  its  mo- 
dem  appellation  of  Vukano.  It  is  the  southern- 
most (jf  the  whole  ^n)up,  and  is  distant  only  12  Q. 
miles  frnm  Capo  Colcno,  the  nearest  point  on  the 
ciHust  of  Sicily. 

3.  STRQNorLB  (^poyy^Air,  noir  SbronJMi)^  so 
cnllfvl  fmiii  its  p^iicral  rimndnoss  df  fonii  (Slrab. 
Lci  Lucil.  AtlnOj  431):  tho  northernmost  of  the 
islands,  and  like  Hiem  an  active  Toteano. 

4.  DlDY.>rF.  (AjSiV''?),  now  calltnl  .Salina,  or 
Itola  delle  Sttline^  is  next  to  Upara  tho  largest  of 
tibe  whole  group.  Its  ancimt  name  was  deri^  (aa 
Stiaho  expressly  tells  ns,  vi.  p.  276),  from  its 
form,  which  circumstance  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  tame  with  the  modem  Salina,  tliat  i^la^d 
being  con.^picuons  for  tico  high  conical  nioiuitains 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  3,500  feet  (Smyth's  Sicily, 
p.  272 ;  Ferrara,  Campi  Fkgrei  delta  6'id/ia,p.  243; 
Danbeny,  Om  FMSeoiioes,  p.  262).  Graekiird  (ad 
Slrnb.  I.  r.\  Maimert;  and  I'lirbiixi  r,  bavc  errone<iasly 
ideutiliod  Didymc  with  J^anaria^  and  thus  thrown 
the  wholesubjeet  into  oonftuloo.  Itis  distant  only 
thn>e  mileji  NW.  from  Li{iaro. 

5.  PiioENicusA  (^lyucovaaa,  Stnib.  ^otvuc^his, 
Diotl.),  so  called  from  the  palms  (^otyikes)  in  which 
it  aboniided,  is  eridently  FeUauK  abont  12  miles 
W.  of  S<tlifM. 

6.  EiucuRA  {'EptKovffira  or  ^EpiKMiis\  probably 
named  from  its  abundance  of  heath  (^un}),  is  the 
little  i.sland  of  Wi,  tl  10  westcnmiost  of  the  wlmlo 
group.  These  two  were  both  very  small  islands 
and  were  occupied  only  for  pasturage. 

7.  EuoN^'JiL's  (Euwi'ujuoj),  which  wc  are  ex- 
presslpr  told  was  the  smallest  of  the  seven  and  un- 
inhabited. The  other  six  being  clearly  identified, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  in  the  i.sland  now 
called  PatHiria,  which  is  sitimted  between  Lifwra 
and  Strongyle,  though  it  docs  not  accord  with 
Strabo's  dcticription  that  it  lies  the  fhrthest  out  to 
5ea  (^irtXa-yla  ^nhiirra).  But  it  agrees,  better  at  least 
tlian  any  other,  with  his  statement  that  it  lay  on  the 
kji  hand  as  one  sailed  from  Lipam  towards  Skily, 
from  whence  lie  <inpfH^5  it  to  have  di  rivc*!  its  name. 

Several  snail  islets  adjacent  to  Pamria^  are  now 
called  the  DtMoky  tbe  lary^  of  which  AwrTans, 
is  probably  the  HiCESIA  of  Ptolemy  {'\Ktala,  Ptol. 
iii.  4.  §  16;  'iKiaiov,  Eu.Ktath.  ad  Horn.  Odi/.^t. 
X.  1 ),  whose  list,  with  the  exception  of  this  addition, 
corn->i>iiiids  with  that  of  Slndio.  That  of  Hdn 
(ii.  7)  is  ver}'  confii>ed  and  erroneous:  he  is  cer- 
tainly in  error  in  including  OsTEouEa  in  the 
Aeolian  group. 

The  volcanic  rbanicter  of  these  islands  wa.s  early 
noticed  bj  tho  Greeks:  and  Diodorus  justly  remarks 
(v.  7)  that  they  bad  off  been  eridently  at  one  time 
vents  of  cniptivc  action,  as  appanfl  from  their  still 
extant  craters,  though  in  liis  time  two  only,  llicra  and 
Strongyle,  were  active  volcanoes.  Stnbo  indeed  (/.  e, 
p.  275)  appears  to  speak  of  vokanieflniptioDB  in  tho 
i-lnnd  of  Lij«ara  itM-If,  but  his  expressions,  which 
an'  not  \cry  precise,  may  probably  refer  only  to  out- 
breaks of  volcanic  vapours  and  hot  springs,  such  as 
are  still  found  thi»n\  Earlier  writer>,  as  Thncy- 
dides  and  Scyumus  Chios,  allude  to  the  eruptions  of 
Iliera  only,  and  these  were  probably  in  anrient 
times  the  most  firqueiit  and  violent,  as  they  ajipcar 
to  have  attracted  much  more  attention  than  thotw  of 
Strongyle,  which  is  now  by  ftr  tlie  most  active  ef 
the  two.  Hence  art^e  tli  ■  i  lea  that  this  ^ras  the 
abotlc  of  Vulcan,  and  the  jn-culiar  sotinds  that 
accompanied  its  internal  agitations  were  attributed 
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io  tlie  liaramcrs  and  forges  t>f  tiio  god  and  his  work- 
men the  Cyclopes.  (Time.  iii.  88 ;  Scynui.  Cli.  257 
— 261;  Schol.  ad  ApoU.  WhkI.  iii.  41 :  Vir^:.  Atu. 
viii.  418).  According  to  iSirabo  there  were  tliree 
cniten  on  this  isluid,  Ae  larg:e8t  of  which  wu  in  • 
^t:lto  of  the  in  >st  \'iolrnt  cnijilion.  Polvbius  (aj>. 
istnb.  Ti.  jf.  276)|  who  upiJears  to  bare  viiut<xi 
it  Umself,  deseribM  the  principal  crater  as  fire 
stadia  in  (-ircuiiiferencc,  but  diminishing  gndnally 
to  a  width  uf  only  fifty  fwt,  and  estimated  its 
di'i»th  at  a  >tu'liuiu.  From  this  crater  were  Toniited 
forth  hoinctiiijo  tlaaies,ntothers  redlKiist(iliea,dnders 
and  !i-lir-<,  whii  h  wen-  carrieii  to  a  pmat  distance. 
1\o  uuciciit  writer  meutioiu  streams  of  luva  (Jtvcucts) 
nmilar  to  those  of  Aetna.  The  intomdty  and  cha- 
racter of  these  erujitimis  wn;*  Siiid  to  vary  very  nnich 
.according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  antl  from 
these  inSoations,  as  well  as  the  gathering  of  mists 
niicl  clouds  around  th«-  ;^ulmIlit,  the  inhabitants  of 
Uie  neighbouring  islaitd  of  Lipara  professed  to  fore- 
tell the  winds  and  weather,  a  circumstance  which 
was  believed  to  have  given  rii^o  (n  the  fable  of 
Aif'lns  nsliiii'  till'  wiiid.>.  The  inodcni  Lijaritifs  slill 
niaiittam  tin-  niiiiic  j)n;t*'U.'~ion.  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  iSujyth's 
SieSif^  p.  270.)  At  a  later  period  Hiem  seems  to 
h&ve  aliated  much  of  its  artivity,  and  tho  yotingor 
Lucilius  (a  ooatemponir}'  ot  Scuoca)  bijeaks  of  its 
fires  as  hi  »  great  nwasnre  cooled.  (LndL  Atiit. 
437.) 

We  hear  much  less  from  andeat  authors  of  the 
Tokaaio  phenomena  of  Strongyle  than  those  of 
Hiera:  but  Diotlorus  describes  thcni  as  of  similar 
charactir,  while  Strabo  tells  us  tliat  the  omptiuns 
Were  less  violent,  but  prtiducwl  a  more  brilliant  light. 
Pliny  says  nearly  the  same  tiling:  and  Mela  sjjeaka 
oflxth  Hieni  and  Strongyle  as  "  l>iiniiii.r  \^i'li  i.<t- 
{letuul  tire."  Lucilius  on  the  toutrary  {Attna,  434) 
deserihes  the  hitter  is  merely  smoking,  and  occa- 
sionally kindled  into  a  blaze,  but  for  a  .-hi>rt  time. 
Diodorus  tells  txa  that  the  eruptions  both  of  iiiera 
and  Strongrle  were  observed  for  the  most  pnrt  to 
alternate  with  tho^e  of  Aetna,  on  wlileh  account  it 
was  supposed  by  many  that  there  was  a  subter- 
imnean  commuiucation  between  them. 

Besides  ilivMf  ordinarj  volcanic  phenomena,  which 
npp'ar  to  have  been  in  aiu  i<'n(  times  (as  tin  y  Ntill 
are  in  the  case  of  Stromboli)  in  aliuo>l  coii>taiit 
opaution,  we  find  mention  of  several  more  remark- 
able anrl  unusii.il  ouilmr^ts.  The  carHest  of  these 
is  the  one  recorded  by  ArLstoUo  {MtttoroL  ii.  8), 
where  he  tdls  ns  that  '*  hi  the  island  of  ffiem  the 

earth  swelled  up  with  a  loud  noise,  and  ro^e  info  the 
fonn  of  a  consideruble  hilliK-k,  wliich  at  length  burst 
and  sent  fbrth  not  only  va{M<ur,  but  hot  cinders  and 
ashes  in  such  jjnantities  that  they  covered  the  whole 
city  of  Lipara,  and  some  of  them  were  carried  even 
to  the  coast  of  Italy."  The  vent  from  which  they 
itsueil  (he  adds)  remained  still  visible:  and  this  was 
)irob;d>ly  one  of  the  craters  seen  by  rolyhiu'<.  At  a 
later  period  Tosidoiiius  dest^bcd  an  eruption  that 
took  place  in  the  sea  between  Hiera  and  Eoonymus, 
wliifh  after  prrxlucing  a  violent  agitation  of  the 
waters,  and  destroying  all  the  tish,  coutiimed  to  pour 
forth  mud,  fire  and  smoke  for  several  days,  and 
ended  with  giving  nsa  to  a  Muall  i^l.iml  i  f  a  nn  k 
like  miiUtoiie  (lava),  on  which  the  praetor  T.  fla- 
Tiiiniuus  knded  and  ofiered  sacrifices.  Poridon.  op. 
S'nih.  vL  pk  S77.)  This  event  is  mctioned  bj 
roMiionitis  jis  occurring  within  his  ovn\  ineinory; 
juid  fi'om  the  nieutiou  of  Flamininus  as  praetor  it  is 
fSsimX  certain  that  it  is  the  same  circomstaace 
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recorded  by  I'liny  (ii.  87)  .is  occurring  in  01. 163. 
3,  or  B.C.  12G.  The  hanie  phunontenon  Is  \m 
accumtcly  described  by  Julius  Obseqiiens  (89)  ami 
Orusius  (v.  10),  both  of  whom  confirm  the  above 
date:  hot  flie  hut  anthor  narrates  90)  at  s 
m;i<  h  earlier  jicrirnl  (n.c.  18fi)  llio  Midden  etner- 
gence  from  the  sea  of  an  ishuul,  which  he  emueoably 
su|)pnse8  to  have  been  the  Vnleani  Insok  itsdf :  W 
which  was  probably  no  other  tlian  the  rock  now 
called  Vulcandio,  situatetl  at  U>e  KE.  extremity  «jf 
Vulcatu),  and  united  to  that  island  only  by  a  tuumrr 
i»thnius  fonned  of  volcanic  Band  and  ashsa.  It  stiQ 
units  smoke  and  vaponr'aad  cootains  two  «mll 
craters.* 

None  of  the  Aeolkm  islands,  except  Lip«^^qpar 

to  have  N-cn  inhabitc*!  in  ancient  times  to  any  ex- 
tent. Thu(  ydides  expressly  tells  us  (iii.  88)  Uiat  iu 
his  day  Lijura  akne  was  inhalnted,  and  the  other 
islands,  Strongyle,  Didyme,  and  Iiiera,  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  Li|iaraeans;  and  this  stateueat  is 
confirmed  by  Diodorus  (v.  9).  Strabo  however 
sjieaks  of  Euonymus  as  uninhabiteil  in  a  manner 
that  strms  to  imply  that  the  larger  islauils  were  not 
so:  and  liie  remains  ot  ancient  builduigs  which  hara 
been  found  not  only  on  Salina  and  StromboU,  but 
oven  on  the  little  rm  k  of  liasUtizzo,  prove  lli.it  tb^T 
w^  resorted  to  by  the  liomans,  pruljably  I'ur  the 
sake  of  medioal  iMthf^  fiw  which  the  volcsiue  vspooiB 
atTonli  d  every  fai  ility.  Ilicra  OQ  the  contrary-  aj- 
porvntly  remained  always  uninhabited,  as  it  docs  at 
the  present  daj.  But  the  excellence  of  its  port 
(Lui  il.  Aetn,  442)  rendennl  it  of  iinjwrtance  as  a 
n.<ival  station,  and  we  find  Ixith  Hiera  aiul  Strongyle 
wTUpied  by  the  fiirt  of  Augustus  during  the  war  with 
Se.\.  IVmijH'ius  in  n.  c.  36.  ian.  B.  C.v.  105.) 

All  the  i>lan<ls  Miffen-d  great  disnlviiutage,  .is  they 
still  do,  from  the  wont  of  water,  cunseijueut  on  the 
fight  and  ponmsnatnre  of  the  volcanic  soiL  (Hhk, 
iii.  88:  Smyth's  Sin!;i.  y.  249.)  Be.t  thooj^littb 
adapted  for  agricuituns  they  [KiN.ves.scd  grrat  i»- 
sooroes  in  their  stores  of  ainm,  .sulphur,  and  pumice, 
which  were  derived  both  from  Ilii-ni  and  StiMii;:yle, 
and  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  sea  also 
alnmndcd  in  fish;  and  pnxluced  coral  of  tlie  finest 
ijiiality.  (Plin.  xxxii.  2.  §  11.  xxxv.  15.  ff  fiO^ 
.02.  xxxvi.  21.  §  42;  Lnril.  Attn.  432.) 

It  is  .vcant  ly  nece.s.sary  to  ini(uire  wluch  of  the 
Aeolian  islands  has  tlie  most  claim  to  he  oonsideRd 
as  the  residence  of  AcoliLs  himself.  Homer  certainly 
s]x!aks  only  of  one  island,  and  is  followed  ui  this 
respect  by  Vu-gil.  Bnt  the  **  floatbig  ishuid  "  of  the 
1  Ider  jxK^t,  "  ::irt  all  amund  with  a  wall  of  hrav^,"  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  any  precise  geogniphicai  de> 
tenmnatian.  The  common  tradition  among  the  hter 
Greeks  seems  to  have  chosen  the  islind  of  Lipara 
itself  a.s  the  dwelhng  of  Aeolus,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  fable  almve  alhide«l  to  is  eridently  adaptiil  to 
this  assumption.  Hut  Sirulx*  and  I'liny  Udh  place 
the  abixle  of  the  ruler  of  the  winds  in  Strungyli-.  and 
the  latter  transfers  to  that  island  what  others  it:lated 
of  Hiera.   Ptolemy  on  the  eontnuy,  hj  a  straage 

confu?-i'in,  mentiims  the  islind  of  Aeohus  (AidAcu 
vr^aoSf  iii.  4.  ^  17)  as  something  altt^ther  distinct 
fVom  the  Aeouan  islands,  which  he  had  previously 
enuinerat«Hl  se[«rately:  wliile  Eu.statluus  (<m/ //<>«(. 
Odyu.  X.  1)  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  s<'ven,  omitting 
Euonymus  to  nuike  room  for  it,  though  in  auother 


*  The  san.c  event  apfjears  to  Ik;  more  obscurelj 
allnded  to  by  livy  (uodx.  5€)b 
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pa^sicv  (mi  Dfewgn.  Per.  461)  1m  foltoirB  Stnbo*8 

antikvitT,  nd  idrautkm  it  with  Stningrle. 

F<  r  an  «f<MnTit  of  tho  pn'-^rt  stnto  of  the  Lijmri 
IditmU  nxhl  their  volcanic,  j  lu  in>nn,-iia  tlic  rtailer 
iTUT  consult  Smyih  >  Sirlhf,  cbap.  vii.  p.  274 — 278; 
Fernni.  rninj.;  "/V.  '  /  della  Sicilia,  ]>.  199—252 
I)»^eajr,  (M  Voicanoet^  ch.  14,  pp.  245 — 203,2iKi 
dk.  Tbe  IS^batj  «f  the  Uuidt  b  almort  wliolly 
(f-^p^i  ^nt  im  Aat  of  LiPABA,  and  will  be  found  in 
liut  artkfe.  [E.  U.  B.] 

AITOLIS  (AloAfr,  Amlk%  «  dittrict  on  the  WMt 
r-a<t  «if  Asli  Jfiiior,  which  is  incUided  by  Strabo 
in  tbe  )axger  division  of  iljsia.  The  limits  of 
Aiwfis  mre  rarioo^iiy  defined  by  the  ancient  gco- 
gnfti'Ts.  Stnbo  (|k  582)  nudtes  tbe  rircr  Ucr- 
BHi  »i>l  Phocac*  the  southern  limits  of  AetJis  and 
tht  DDCthem  of  Ionia.  He  ob»«rve8  (p.  586), 
tiat  as  HoDter  makes  one  of  AeoEs  and  Troja, 
sod  the  Aeol'ta:]*  r-r«'.i{.i«l  the  whole  country  from 
the  Hmnas  to  the  coa&t  iu  the  neighboorhood  of 
Cynm  nd  ftonded  cities,  neither  shall  I  in- 
|»  rf  Ttfy  m  ikt*^  my  description  by  puttini;  t(i;:rther 
tiut  which  as  now  properl/  called  AcoUs,  which 
from  tiw  Hciiiius  to  Leetmn,  and  the 
wliich  pstends  from  Lectnm  to  the  Ae- 
s*Y^*"  AtsjlLs.  therefore,  properly  so  called,  cx- 
tfCtW  a&  far  narth  as  tin?  promontory'  of  Lertuni, 
»:  the  northern  entnmce  of  the  l<ay  at  A  lnnnyttium. 
Tbj  tiay  of  A'lr!i!!tyttiiiiii  is  funik-il  l>_v  tlie  S. 
ojttst  of  the  mountaiu(ru»  tract  iu  wliich  Ilium 
Stood,  hf  Ae  idaad  «f  Lesbos,  and  bjr  the  eoast  of 
A't  Hs  S.  •<(  A'lrrinn-ttinm,  wliif  h  r.ins  frriin  that 
towu  iu  a  bW.  dix^ction.  The  coa&t  is  inrgiUar. 
Ssath  ef  die  baj  ef  Adtaoijttiinn  is  a  noess,  at  the 
aarthma  pcnnt  of  which  are  the  HecatonIl(■^i,  n 
fsnoertiQs  group  of  small  blands,  and  the  souUiem 
btnondarj  of  wnkh  is  the  projecting:  point  of  the 
**"»«**~*,  which  lies  nearest  Ofiposite  to  tlio  southern 
fatrraiity  of  I^bo?!.  'i  ho  jviiiiisula  on  which  the 
town  of  FbocMa  fttoud,  eejriiniteii  the  gulf  of  Cumo 
«■  the  K.  from  the  bay  of  Smyrna  on  the  S.  The 
palf  of  Cumc  receives  the  rivers  Evenus  and  CaTcns. 
The  tontoij  of  the  old  AeoUan  citiea  extended 
mtfavard  from  the  Hennis  to  the  CaTcos,  oon- 
jri-ing:  the  coast  and  a  tnict  reachin*:  10  or  12 
luks  inkuuL  Between  tbe  bay  of  Adnunjttium 
and  the  Calcos  were  the  ftllowing  towns: — Cisthene 
(K«tf#^,  Ckirm-koi),  on  a  promontoiy,  a  deserted 
plare  in  SfmWs  time.  There  was  s  port,  and  a 
«t  { |jer  mine  in  the  intt  riur,  above  Cisthene.  Fur- 
thuer  <tr«th  were  Coryphantis  (Kopw^orri's),  Heni- 
« Via('H/xutA«»a),an(l  Attea  ("ATTfo,  Aj(umnt-koi). 
0«7pbaatis  and  Ueracleia  oooe  belonged  to  the 
MytilKMPMiw  HaradoliH  (L  149)  describee  the 
ti»ft  f  rr.nntry  which  the.<o  Aeolian*  j«KNesscd,  a.s 
m^enae  in  futiiitj  to  the  country  occupied  by  the 
dues  «f  the  lonhoi  cenfederatioB,  bnt  inftrior  in 
chmale.  He  enumcratcij  the  following  II  cities: 
Vnmt,  called  rhric«»ni«;  I.^erisf(ae,  Netjn  Teichos, 
Tramoj.  Cilia,  Notium,  Aegirocssa,  Pitanc,  Ae- 
f3r.w.  Myrina,  and  Grynexa.  Smyrna,  which  was 
ur  rir.aliv  tmc  of  thoin,  and  made  tbe  number  12, 
f  U  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  Herodotus  says, 
that  th^  II  wtn  an  the  Aeolian  cities  «n  the 
r  V-  lu  i],  e.irept  those  in  the  Ma;  "  for  these  arc 
ar|«niUxl''  (i.  151);  and  in  another  place  (v.  122) 
BnsiolaB  ealb  tboas  peo|^  AeoHana  wlio  in- 
bdbHidthe  Ilias  or  district  of  Ilium.     [G.  L.] 

AEPEIA  (ATircui:  Etk,  Aivcdri}t).  1.  One  of 
Ihs  se««i  Mesaenian  towns,  offived  by  Aganwomon 
ieAchaki»ie  aappMdbj  Stnbo  to  be  the  mom 
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as  Th'ima,  and  by  Pansanias  the  satne  as  Coronc. 
(Horn.  11.  ix.  1 52 ;  Strab.  p.  360 ;  Paus.  iv.  34.  §  5.) 

2.  A  town  in  Cyprus,  fiitiutiHl  on  a  raoiuitain, 
the  ruler  of  which  is  said  to  have  removed  to  iho 
pbin^  upon  the  adx-ice  of  Solon,  and  to  have  named 
the  new  town  Soli  in  honour  of  tlie  Atlienian.  There 
n  still  a  phu  c,  called  upoit  the  mountain  above 
the  rnfais  of  SolL  (Plot.  SoL  26;  Steph.  B. «.  e.; 
Engel,  Ktfpros,  vol.  i.  ]>.  7.').) 

AEFY  (AJiru:  £tJi.  Alnirrjjs),  a  iomx  iu  Elis,  so 
odkd  from  its  lufly  situation,  is  mentkmed  1^  Homer, 
and  ia  probably  the  same  as  the  Tripbylian  t4iwn 
Epeiam  (*Hvtioy,  'Eirtoy,  A/v^ov),  which  stood  be- 
tween Macistus  and  Heraca.  Leako  places  it  on  the 
high  peaked  mountain  which  lies  between  the  villages 
of  Vrina  and  Smema,  about  G  miles  in  direct  di-tance 
from  Olympia.  Boblayo  supjjottcs  it  to  occupy  tho 
site  of  Jlelienuta,  the  name  of  some  ruin.s  on  a  bill 
between  Platmna  and  Harakou.  (Iloni.  J  I.  ii.  r)92; 
Xen.  JJell.  iii.  2.  §  3U;  Pol.  iv.  77.  §  9,  iv.  8U.  §  13 ; 
Strah.  349;  Steplu  B. «. Slat.  Tkeb.  iv.  180; 
Leake,  Morta,  voL  iL  p.  S06;  BoU^fe,  Redtmrdug, 
dec,  p.  136.) 

AEQUI,  AEQUI'CULl  or  AEQUICULA'NI 
(AZkoi  and  Aticouoi,  Strab.;  AtVavoi,  Dion.  Hal.; 
AiVoui/cAoi,  Ptol.;  Af<ri>iAo(,  Dio<l.),  one  of  the  iin/st 
an*  ii  nt  and  warlike  nations  of  Italy,  w  ho  play  a 
c«»nsj)ieuoU-S  jiart  in  the  early  hi>tor}'  of  Koine. 
They  inhabited  the  mniuitainou.s  district  around  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  extending  from  thence 
to  the  Lake  Fndnns,  betweoi  tlw  Li^ina  and  the 
Marsi,  and  adjohiini;  the  Ileniici  "U  tin-  east,  and  tho 
Sabines  on  the  wc:it.  Their  territory  was  sabse- 
((oentty  indnded  in  Latitui,  in  the  more  extended 
sense  piven  to  that  name  under  tlic  Roman  enipiru 
(Strab.  V,  p.  228,  231).  There  appcitrs  no  doubt 
that  the  Aequicl'LI  or  Aequicou  are  the  same 
people  with  the  AEqiTi,tboogh  in  tbe  usage  of  later 
time.s  the  former  name  was  restricte<lto  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  more  central  and  lofty  vallics  of  the 
Apennines,  while  thiiKc  who  approadied  the  borders 
(>f  till-  l.;itin  I'll!!!,  and  wliftse  coastant  Wars  wi til 
tlic  Itjuiaiu  have  made  them  so  fainiliarlj  known  to 
U.S,  uniformly  appear  nnder  the  name  of  Aeqni.  It 
i.s  prohaMc  that  their  original  abixlc  wa.s  in  the  high- 
land districts,  to  which  wo  £nd  them  again  limited 
at  a  hiter  period  of  their  histoiy.  The  Aoqulculi 
arc  forcibly  described  by  Virgil  as  a  nation  of  rude 
mountaineer?,  addicted  to  the  chaac  and  to  predatory 
habits,  by  which  they  sought  to  supply  the  deli- 
ciencics  of  their  niirptl  and  barren  soil  (Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  747:  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  371;  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  9.'J). 
As  the  only  town  he  assigns  to  tliem  is  .Nersae,  the 
lite  of  wh^  is  miknown,  then  b  aome  meertaintj 
Its  to  the  peopraphiral  fKiwition  of  tlie  jx>oj<le  f>f  whom 
he  is  speaking,  but  he  appears  to  place  them  next 
to  the  Maiwww.  Stnbo  speaks  of  them  in  one 
passage  as  adjoining  tho  Subines  near  Cium,  in 
imother  as  bordering  cai  tho  Latin  Way  (v.  pp.  231, 
237):  both  of  which  statements  are  correct,  if  the 
name  be  taken  in  its  ^est  signification.  The  form 
AKgncuLANl  first  appears  iu  Pliny  (iii.  12.  §  17), 
who  'lowever  u^es  Aeijuiculi  also  aa  etjuivalent  to 
it:  he  appears  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vallii-s  l»onlerinp  on  the  Marsi,  and  the  only 
to^)iUs  he  assigns  to  them  are  CarbcoU  andChtemia 
At  a  later  poiod  the  name  appean  to  have  been 
almost  cfmfined  to  the  ytopulaticii  of  the  uji]ier  valKy 
of  the  SaUo^  between  Beato  and  the  Lake  Fuciuus, 
a  diatrict  which  still  retdna  the  rame  of  CSm&mo, 
eridentl/  a  cormptioa  from  Aeqoicnlanwn. 

B  8 
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No  ioficttion  li  ftnnd  in  an j  anefaot  Mikhor  of 

tln  ir  uri'^in  or  dt'M  out :  hnt  th<*ir  cin»>t.int  as.vM  ia- 
tiuu  with  the  Vu1m.>muii  would  kad  lu  to  refer  tlietn 
tofteomnmi  ■todcirith  thai  BatiaBf  and  tUa  dr- 
cunLstiinie,  as  well  as  their  position  in  tlif  rn;:ri:iil 
Qplainl  diiitrictii  of  the  ApenDine«,  renders  it  probable 
that  thcT  belonj^  to  the  great  Oacan  or  AuMniaa 
race,  which,  »o  far  as  oar  rcaearchcscan  ezt(-ii>I.  l  u.iy 
Tio  rp?anliil  as  the  primeval  fiopiilation  of  ;i  l.-iri;(! 
]»art  of  wntral  Italy.  '1  hvy  amjear  to  have  rcceix  id 
at  a  later  period  a  coMidmlile  amoimt  of  Sabine 
infloence,  and  j>n>bably  soiiip  fulniixtun»  whh  that 
raoei  especially  where  the  two  uationji  burdeml  ou 
one  another:  mt  tiwra  la  no  gmrni  ftr  uraniing 
tny  rnimriunitv  (»f  ((ri;;in  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  ^  72; 
Abeken,  MilUl  Jtaikn,  pp.  46,  47,  84). 

The  A»qdaat  ftrsfc  appear  fai  Boman  hiitorj  an 
oocupyiiig  the  ragged  mountain  (li.-<trict  at  the  back 
of  Tibur  and  Pmeneste  (both  of  wliich  always  con- 
tinued to  bo  Latin  towns),  and  exteniUn^  fruin 
thonce  to  the  oMlftMa  «f  the  Uemicans,  and  the 
vallvv  nf  tin-  Treni«  or  Sftrro.  Hut  they  pnulaally 
eucroocht'd  upon  their  Latin  nii^hbours,  and  ex- 
temled  their  pow«r  to  the  mountain  fhint  immediatelj 
nbnvc  \hr  plains  of  Latitmi.  Thiui  Rola,  which  w.-is 
origiiudly  a  Latin  town,  was  occupied  by  them  f>  >r  a 
oootideniMe  period  (Ut.  It.  49):  and  though  ttn  y 
mere  ne^er  able  to  mluw  the  htnm^'  fortress  of 
PtMQMte,  thejr  continually  crostied  the  volley  which 
•epanted  them  from  the  Alban  hilla  and  occupied 
the  hvighti  of  lit.  Algidiui.  The  pt>at  development 
of  their  power  wiw  coinc  idcnt  with  tbat  of  the  Vol- 
Bciann,  witli  whom  they  were  so  constantly  aaso- 
datad,  that  it  ia  pmhablo  that  the  names  and 
opcnjfioiH  of  the  two  nations  have  frequently  Wen 
confounded.  Thus  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  that 
the  conqneata  aarigned  hf  the  legendaiy  hiatory  to 
f'liri'il.iinis.  (lotibtlt'-s  rr]irfsciit  not  only  those  of  the 
Vohiciun^f,  but  of  the  Ae^uiaus  also:  and  the  **cafr> 
tdhim  ad  hmm  ¥tednimi,*  wfatch  lArj  deecrihea 
(iv.  57)  .'vs  taken  froin  the  Volscians  in  B.  c.  405, 
ma^t  ui  all  probability  have  been  an  Aetjuian  fortress 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  iij'J).  It 
k  unpoasible  hero  to  recapitulate  the  endk^^  jietty 
mm  between  tlje  A<-'{uians  and  Romans:  thf  f..l- 
kwring  brief  summary  will  supply  a  general  outline 
of  their  principal  features. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Ae<]nj  in  Roman  history 
is  during  the  rcigu  of  Tarquinina  I'riocus*,  who 
waged  war  with  them  wMi  great  aneeeRS,  and  n»- 
dnced  them  to  at  li'a-t  a  noniiiial  snhiin>sion  (Stnib. 

pi.991 ;  Cic.cA)  Jiep.  'u.  20).  The  second  Taniuin 
ii  aleo  mentioned  aa  having  condaded  a  peace  with 
tiiem,  which  may  prhaps  refer  to  the  siune  trans- 
aetitm  (Liv.  i.  55;  Niehulir,  vol.  i.  p.  35U).  I'.nt 
it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  monun  hy 
that  they  appear  in  their  mon- 1  r:ni<lable  :Ls]ie(  t  In 
B.  O.  494  they  aiv  fir>t  nientioni-d  as  iiivailiiiL:  the 
territofj  of  tho  latins,  which  led  tluit  j)coplo  to 
apply  far  aaaiatanoe  to  Rome :  and  fram  tUa  time 
forth  flie  w.irs  iN-fwoen  the  APquiana  and  Volxians 
on  the  one  hide,  and  the  Romans  aeaiated  by  the 
Latba  and  ^mieaaa  en  the  othar,  wen  emtt  of 
almoat  regnhur  and  annwd  reoomooe  (**  atatnm  jam 

*  A  tradition,  etrangely  at  variinee  with  ^le 
other  accounts  of  their  haints  and  character,  repro- 
aenta  them  as  the  ]>eo|ile  from  whom  the  h'  ornatis 
derived  the  Ju«  Fetiale  (Liv.  i.  32;  Dion.  ii;d.  ii. 
72).  Otlifis  with  more  plausibility  referred  this  to 
the  Aei|itt  i^aiaad  (Sarr.  ad  Atm.  vii.  685). 


AKQUL 

ac  prope  aolcnne  m  nngvloa  amioa  haDam,*  IJr.  iti. 

1 5).  Not  wit  list  and  ill;;  thi-  cxa^'^eratious  ;uid  poctif  al 
eiobellishments  witli  which  the  history  of  th«s>e  wars 
haa  been  dieguiaed,  we  may  diaoeni  pretty  clearly 
!  three  different  periods  or  pha«>>  into  which  they  iii.iy 
be  divided.    1«  from  B.  c.  494  to  about  the  time 
of  the  llecemvirate  B.  c  4&0  waa  tlw  epodi  of  the 
greatc>t  ]juwer  and  successes     tlie  Aequians.  In 
K.  c.  463  they  are  first  mentioned  a.<  encamping  on 
Mount  Algidus,  w  liich  from  thenceforth  became  the 
constant  aeene  ef  tlie  cenflicts  between  them  and  the 
Roiifin-:  and  it  wems  rerlaiii  tbat  dtirin;;  tlds 
[lerimi  tltc  Latin  towiu  ot  iiolo,  \'itellia,  Corbio,  La- 
bicum,  and  Pedum  iUl  into  tlicirhanda.  The  alk^ 
victory  of  CinciunatU!*  in  n.  c.  458,  on  whirli  so 
much  stretis  lui^  been  laid  by  some  later  writeia 
(Floras  L  1 1),  appeari  to  have  ia  reality  done  little 
to  (hei  k  their  progress.     2.  From  n.  c.  4.')0  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Gaub  their  arms  were  comparatively 
unsuccessful:  and  thouj^h  we  find  them  still  con- 
tending on  equal  terms  with  the  Romans  and  with 
m.any  vicissituties  of  lortnne,  it  Is  cfcar  that  on  tlie 
whole  lliey  had  lost  ground.     The  prcat  victory 
gained  over  tlwm  hf  the  dictator  A.  rotitumius  Tu- 
Iwrtus  in  n.  c.  428  may  jirokahly  be  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  of  tlieir  fortiuiett  (Liv.  iv.  26 — 29 i 
Died.  aiL  64:  Ovid.  Fa$L  vi.  781 ;  Niebnhr,  voL  IL 
Ji.  454):  ami  the  y«  ar  n.  c  415  i.s  the  last  in  whidi 
we  tiud  thdu  occupying  their  customaiy  poiutioa  on 
Mount  AlgidoB  (Liv.  iv.  4S).   It  ia  not  improUble, 
as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  that  the  growing  power  el 
the  Samnites,  who  were  pre^^ing  on  the  Volsciana 
upon  the  opprjbite  sitle,  may  have  drawn  off  the 
forces  of  the  Ae<juians  al>o  to  tliu  Mipjiort  of  thcii 
allies,  and  thris  n-udiTiil  tln-ni  k'>.s  ahlc  toeo{icwi:U 
the  power  of  Rouic.    iiut  it  is  ceitaiu  tliat  before 
the  end  of  Una  period  most  of  the  towna  wliidi  thejr 
had  conrinenil  finin  the  Latins  had  been  again 
wrested  from  their  luuuls.   3.  AAer  the  invasiuo  ot 
tiie  Ganb  tlie  Aeqnians  appear  agidn  in  the  field, 
but  with  greatly  diiniui.shcd  rc^Murces:  probably 
they  suffered  severely  from  the  successive  swarms  ot 
barhahan  invaders  which  swept  over  this  part  of 
ltdy:  and  after  two nnaaooessful  campnigus  in 
386  and  385  they  apjwar  to  have  ahandoiicd  the 
contest  as  hopeless:  uor  does  their  uaiue  agoiu  a]>- 
pear  in  Roman  history  ftr  the  spaoe  of  tiom  80 
years.    Itut  in  it.  c.  304  the  fate  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Ueruicaus  aroused  them  to  a  last  struck;, 
whieh  tenninatedmthttr  total  defeat  and  snhjectioa. 
Their  towius  fell  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorioas  Komans,  and  the  Aequian  natiou  (saya 
Liyy)  was  almost  utterly  exterminated  (Liv.  ix.  45). 
This  expression  is  howew  Oirtldnlf  asaggeraiiHl, 
for  we  find  them  again  having  reoonrse  to  amis  tvvieo 
within  the  next  lew  years,  though  on  both  occAsiunit 
without  success  (Liv.  x.  1, 9%    It  was  probably 
after  the  la»t  of  those  attempts  that  they  WMV  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  lioumn  citizens:  andbecamo 
included  in  the  two  new  tribes,  tiie  Auenris  and  To- 
rentina,  whieh  were  created  ut  this  jieriod  (Cic.  <ii 
Of.  i.  11;  Liv.  X.  9;  -^iebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  2C7). 

From  this  thne  the  name  of  the  Aequi  altogether 
dLsappcom  fn)m  history,  and  would  .seera  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  being  probably  merged  in  that 
of  the  Latins:  but  thoae  of  Ae(|uiculi  and  Aequiou- 
lani  still  occur  for  the  inhahitanta  flf  tltc  upland 
.iii'l  nion^  sci-ltuhnl  vallies  \\hirli  wore  not  ii.cltided 
within  the  limits  of  Latium,  but  bclouged  to  the 
fourth  region  of  Augtutus:  and  afterwuda  to  tlM 
provinoe  calledValeria.  In  imperial  tiiMi  wo  ores 
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I  It  M  jofawd  on  tiie  kft  bank  lijrthe  Cmtm,  anoUMir 

Vijcil  bixly.       th.it  "  Ucs  I  stri'aiu  wlii«h  flows  from  Cntylns;  uikI  then  taking 
"  and  a  "  iluiucipium  Ae-  a  ME.  and  N.  course,  it  enters  the  PrupontiA,  he- 
art fraud  in  inscriptiau  of  tiiat  tween  the  mouth  of  the  GranicoB  and  the  citj  of 


pcriid  (OnsIL  wk.  S9  U:  Aim.4ULMmt,  voL  vL 

}'.  1 1 1 .  not.).  Prohal)ly  thlt  wa^  a  xnnv  ajjrrpcration 
ti  Katteml  villaf:««  and  hamlets  buch  aa  arc  still 
fmud  in  the  dtstxict  iif  tin-  Cicolano.  In  tlie  Liber 
0  i-«ji\rain  (p.  255)  we  tind  mention  of  the  "  Kcicy- 
hmi  afw,"  evkkntly  a  corrupdao  of  AetjuicuhinuH, 
ai  ii  Aots  hf  ^bm  iMuniyca  ^  tiit  mm  ftm  In 
rhart«Ts  and  documents  of  tfm  ndddbagn  (Hobln. 

■ML  md  CiMMT.  pu  156). 

Il  ii  Ml  n  fitd>  iwwIniMB  flwl  tiM  ttunM  of 

fcarcelj  any  cities  bclun-rinf;  to  the  Aequians  have 
Wa  tnosmitted  to  us.  Lirj  telLi  us  that  in  the 
dr<i^i^Y  campaign  of  B.  c.  304,  forUf-one  Aequian 
t»«nL»  vefv  takn  Vf  the  Roman  eonnli  (is.  45): 
ka*  be  aonitions  none  of  th«*iTi  bvnanio,  and  from  tho 
CM  and  lapadi^  with  which  thej  were  reducc-d,  it 
b  fNfaabfe  that  tkif  «m  places  of  Itttk  inportHMO^ 
Mirrr  if  thi*  froaller  towti-^  .'in.l  ^^llae«'s  now  scat- 
tend  ia  tiie  hill  ooontxy  between  the  vallies  of  the 


Cyzicus.  The  nn^ik'ni  name  appears  not  to 
cli':irly  n^rortainwl  Leukt-  calls  it  Ji'dlu.  [fl.  L.] 
AKSK'IJNIA  (Aiirfpyta:  Kth.  Afseniinns;  but 
Pliny  and  later  writers  have  E8eminus),a  eityof  Sam- 
nium,  included  witliin  tlif  tfrritorv  nt"  the  iVntrian 
tribe,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  V'ldtumus,  on  a 
iraaD  stfoam  9amiag  into  that  fiver,  and  distant  14 
miles  from  Venafirum.  The  Itim*rar}-  (in  \vlii(  li  the 
name  is  oorrupUj  written  SenW)  places  it  ou  tlie  road 
from  Anfidna  to  Boidanmn,  at  tlie  distance  of  28 
M.P.  from  the  former,  and  18  from  the  latter;  but  tlie 
fonner  number  is  corrupt,  as  are  the  di»tance«ii  in  the 
Tabula.  (Itin.  Ant,  p.  102;  Tab.  Pcut,;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  17;  Ptol.  iu.  1.  §  67;  SiL ItaL Tiii. 568.)  Tho 
miKlem  city  of  Isemin  retains  the  ancient  niti'  as 
well  U.S  name.  Tho  tirst  mentioD  of  it  in  history 
ooenn  in  b.  c.  S95,  at  which  time  it  had  alreadf 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  topofhi  r  with 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Yultumus.  (Liv  x.  31.) 


and  tfM  Aide  pdsaUy  occupy  andAt  mteo:  After  tlie  complete  subjufnrtion  of  tfie  Sanudtcs,  a 


t"'>  -4  *t,f-(,  ('iritdla  and  OUntno,  {>n-M'nt  reniairi-^ 
«f  aaiieut  wails  and  subittractions  of  rode  potygunal 
laasBBiT.  wludi  may  probably  be  reAmd  to  *  veiy 
early  period  (Abeken.  Mittel  Italien,  pp.  140,147; 
£%iUtt.  drlL  Inti.  1841.  p.  40).  The  nnmeron« 
Tertij^  of  ancient  citic->  found  La  the  valley  the 
Aihv  wmf  also  belong  in  many  instances  to  the 
Ae-jtrsns.  rather  than  the  Altoricnne?,  to  whom  tlipy 
haw  be«n  f^enotdly  refenvd.  1  he  only  towns  cx- 
prmly  *st*ratA  to  the  AeqidcnM  hf  Plbj  and  Pto- 
V  T  :-s<-  C\\\<ixtiA  ill  the  upper  valley  ofthe  T'^rano, 
aad  CuTEiUKiA  in  that  of  the  Saiio.  To  the^e  may 
he  «Mad  Klma  FvoKmn,  iriddi  we  ars  cxpre.s.sly 
talA  hf  11*7  ***  fo'Dnded  in  the  territory  of  the 
A-^-iniin*.  thonzh  on  account  of  its  superior  im- 
l-riAiifT',  Plinv  rank.s  the  Albenn-s  as  a  .*-e}«irute 
j*.vp}e(PUny  iii.  12.  17:  I*tol.iii.  1.  §  .'>G;  Liv.  x.  1). 
Vakia.  which  in  :i^<i;.'nc<i  t<>  the  Ac<]ui:ui.s  by  several 
Kodon  writen,  appears  to  have  been  properly  a 
Sslinetowii..  Kcnas.  nmtioned  liy  Virgil  (Jen. 

'sil  744)  n.*  the  rhirf  jibrc  of  the  Ap>]TiitMili.  is  not 
nocked  by  any  other  writer,  ami  its  cite  is  wholly 
mmftin  Beeidee  tiiese,  Pliny  (/.  c.)  mentions  tlie 
C^nmiL,  Tadiate;*,  Caedici,  and  Alfatemi  as  towns 
«r  ooRinitinities  tjf  the  Aequiculi,  which  hod  ceased 
ts exist  in  hi<i  time:  all  four  names  are  otherwise 
whoBrwnkn  v.t:.  [K.  \\.  H.] 

AKQflNoC'TlU.M  or  AKQlMNlK  "TIAK 
ckaanay,  a  Koman  fort  iu  Upper  i'uiinuuia,  situ- 
ated apon  tibe  Duolie,  and  aeeofdh^  to  the  Notitia 
Irrp^rii.  the  qnartrrs  of  a  sfjuadron  of  Dalmatian 
carahy.  (Tab.  Peat.;  Itin.  Antonin.)  [^W.B.D.] 
>  AEkoroS,  a  mountain  in  €hf«dc  Illyna,  on  the 
Af*us.  and  op)pn(<itc  to  M-iunt  .\snau.^.  Aemjni.s 
pnhablr  oorrespoiMb  to  Trthutin,  and  Asnaus  to 
Stmertdha,  (Liv.  ndi.  5  ;  Leake,  Norikem 
vol.  i.  p.  389.) 
AFl^E'PUS  (A  Afinprof),  a  nver  of  Xnrfliem 
Hyna,  nkentiiUMxl  by  Uomer  {U.  ii.  825,  ^o.)  a.s 
;  past  Zeieia,  at  tiie  ibot  of  Ida;  Odd  to  another 
(/JL  xii.  21)  ai  one  'tf  the  streams  thatfbw 
Ida.  According  to  Strabo's  interpretation  of 
r,  tlw  Aeaepna  wai  tbe  eastern  boondarj  of 
Tho  AesTjioA  w  the  lari-i  -t  river  of  My.*iia. 
ilemtlii^  to  Stiabo.  it  ri^es  in  ^kiuunt  CotyIaS|  one 
if  the  snmmita  of  Ida  (p.  602),  and  tin  distance 
litneal  ita  aenroe  nad  i^  cntkt  is  nmr  MO  itadia. 

» 


I  olmy,  M  ith  Latin  rifjlits  (colonia  Latina)  was  settled 
there  by  the  Bonuuis  in  B.C.  264;  and  this  is  afjain 
mentioned  in  b.  c.  309  as  one  of  the  eighteen  wbicii 
n-maincd  faithful  t  I:  at  the  most  tiying period 
of  the  Se<  n!iil  I'luii.  W  .ir.  (Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  xxvii. 
10;  Veil.  I'at.  i.  14.)  During  the  Sot-ial  War  it 
ailhcrod  to  tho  Koman  cause,  Md  was  gallantly  de« 
fende<l  apiinst  the  Saiiniito  general  VeltiusCato,  by 
Marccllus,  nor  was  it  till  after  a  long  protracted  hiege 
tfiat  it  was  compelled  hf  fiunine  to  enrrender,  b.  fj. 
90.  Tlenrof  trth  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
confederates ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  contest 
afforded  a  sibdter  to  tiie  fimndte  leader,  Papins  If n- 
tilus,  after  his  defeat  by  Sulla.  It  even  Wcame  for 
a  time,  after  the  sueeesisive  fall  of  Coi-fininm  and 
Bovianum,  the  heml  (juarters  of  the  Italian  allieN. 
(Liv.  ElHt.  Uxii,  Ixxiii.;  Appian.  U.  <7.  i.  41.  .'il; 
rh'o«l.  xxxvii.  Kxc.  Phot.  ji.  539 ;  Sisenna  op.  Xoniuin, 
|).  70.)  At  this  time  it  was  eridently  a  phwe  <rf 
importance  and  a  stmi|f;  fortress,  but  it  was  so  se- 
verely ]>iiiii-he<l  for  its  defection  by  Sulla  atler  the 
iiuai  defeat  of  the  Saiunites,  that  Strabo  speaks  uf  it 
as  in  faia  time  utterly  deserted.  (Stndk  p.  838, 
250.)  We  leani,  however,  that  a  colony  w.is  sent 
there  by  Caesar,  and  again  by  Augustus ;  hut  appa- 
rently with  little  success,  on  which  account  it  was  re- 
coli  mizcd  under  Nero.  It  XWter,  however,  enjoyed  the 
rank  of  a  colony,  hut  appears  from  in*f  rijitioim  to 
have  Ix-en  a  municipal  town  of  wjmc  inijjurtance  in 
the  time  of  Trajan  and  the  Antoninos.  To  this 
peri«jcl  Monf;  the  remains  nf  an  aqnednct  and  a  fine 
itonum  bridge,  still  visible;  while  the  lower  jiarts  of 
tlie  modem  walls  present  oondderable  portions  of 
polycri'iial  rntistrurtion,  which  may  be  as.sipned  either 
to  the  ancient  Samnite  city,  or  to  the  first  Koman 
colony.  Tbemodera  city  is  etiU  tlie  see  of  a  l^shnp, 
and  etmtatns  about  7000  inhabitants.  (Lib.  Colon, 
pp.  233,  260 ;  Zompt,  dls  CoUmiig,  pp.  307,  36Ut 
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M  AESICA. 

392;  Inscrr.  ap.  Bomanelli,  vol.  i!.  pp.  470,  471; 
Craven's  Abnizzi,  vol.  ii.  p.  83;  lloare's  Clauical 
Tour^  vol.  L  p.  227.) 

Ths  oofan  of  Aesernia,  whidl  an  fimnd  nnly  in 
copiKT.  and  have  the  loironJ  aisekmxo,  heloiii:  to 
the  periixl  uf  the  lin>t  itoman  coluny;  the  stvle  of 
their  aiaentkn  vtteatt  the  mflneDoo  of  the  netgh- 
botirin;;  C.-tTupania.    (MilUngiBny  Numhnuitiqtw  tie 

AE^IGA,  was  a  Bomaa  hnHSm  caatle  in  the 

line  of  Hft'lrifni's  niuijeirt,  and  jirobahly  corre-"*j»oiid.H 
to  the  site  of  Greatckester.  It  is,  however,  phiced 
hj  Mme  antiqnariea  at  the  Danish  Tilhge  of  JVe- 
therbft  on  the  river  V.>k.  It  is  mentioned  by 
(ii-^triTo  of  Itivenna,  and  in  ihc  Xotitta  Imperii,  and 
Mils  the  iiuarters  of  Cohors  I.  A>t«)n»n.*|^  [W.  B.  D.J 

AESI8  (Alffii,  Strab.;  Aifftyos,  Apjx),  a  rivi;ron 
the  i-a^t  rnn^'t  of  lt:ily,  which  rUen  in  the  Aji'iniTii-s 
near  ^latilica,  and  hows  into  the  Adriatic,  between 
Anoooa  and  Sena  Gallica;  it  is  still  called  the  JSMm. 
It  ( i>n-tiliit'-il  in  early  times  thf  hmindary  b<'twtnn 
the  territory  uf  the  Scnooian  (iauhi  and  i'icenum; 
and  was,  thmfbre,  regarded  as  the  northern  Kmit  of 
Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic.  But  after  the  de- 
strudlun  of  the  Senonei^,  when  the  ooofincs  of  Italy 
were  extended  to  the  Rubicon,  the  Ami*  became  the 
boundary  between  the  two  proviiui  ^  <if  I'uibria  and 
Picenum.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  217,  227.  241  ;  I'lin.  iii. 
14.  19;  Mela,  ii.  4;  inol.  iii.  1.  §  22,  where  the 
name  is  oorrupdy  written  "Atrtos;  Liv.  V.  35.)  Ac- 
conlinp  to  Silins  Italicns  (viii.  440)  it  derived  its 
appeiUtiou  from  a  i'elasgian  chief  of  that  name,  who 
had  rakd  over  this  part  of  Italr.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Ae>inu>  of  .\]>jii:m  (H.  C.  i.  87).  on 
tlio  bonks  of  which  a  great  battle  was  fought  between 
Metollos  and  Carinas,  the  lieatenant  of  Carbo,  in 
B.  c.  82,  is  the  same  with  the  Ae^s  of  other  writers. 

In  the  Itinerary  we  find  a  station  (ad  Aesim)  at 
the  nioutii  of  the  river,  which  was  di^itant  12  M.  i'. 
ftwn  Sena  Gallica,  and  8  irom  Anoooa.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  316.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

AESIS  or  AE'SIUM  (Ar<riJ,  Ptol. ;  Attfiof.StnO). ; 
Etk,  Aesinas,  -atis),  a  town  of  Umtnia  situated  on 
the  X.  h:\nk  ••f  tin-  river  «  f  the  fame  name,  about  10 
inil>->  iVnui  its  mouth.  It  is  still  called  Jtsi,  and  is 
an  epiM  opal  town  of  some  ooonderation.  Pliny  men- 
tions it  only  JL^  an  onlin.iry  muni.  ij>al  town:  hut  we 
learn  from  several  ituicriptioiis  that  it  was  a  lioman 
colony,  though  the  period  when  it  attained  thb  rank 
u  unknown.  (Inserr.  ap.  (Iruter.  p.  446.  1,  2; 
Orelli,  no.  3899.  3900;  Zunipt.  ,lr  fnl.m.  p.  3.-.O.) 
According  to  Pliny  (//.A',  si.  42,  1*7)  it  w;is  noted 
fior  the  excellence  of  its  clu-cse.-^. 

The  form  Ae/nini,  whic  h  is  fuuntl  only  in  Strabo, 
is  probably  erroneous,  Kiautv  being,  according  to 
Kramer,  a  oomipt  rca^ng  fir 'Ae-f^itir.  (Strab.  p. 
827;  Ptul.iii.  l.§  .W;  IMhi.  iii.  14.  19.)  [E.II.B.] 

AKSl'TAE  (Auriroi  or  hvahat^  Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2; 
comp.  Bochart  PhaXeg.  \l  8),  wore  probably  the 
inhabitants  of  the  re^jion  upon  the  borders  of  Chal- 
daea,  which  the  Hebrews  designated  as  the  land  uf 
TJx  (J«>A,i.  1 ,  XV.  1 7 :  Jerem.  xxv.  20),  and  which  the 
70  tninslators  n-nder  by  the  word  Kvahts  (comp. 
Winer,  Ilifil.  Rt  aUrr,rt< rh.  \iA.  '\\.  p.  7.')5).  Stnilw 
(p.  767)  calls  the  HegioAc.sitanuu  Macina  (MaviWj). 
They  were  a  nomadc  race,  but  from  their  possessing 
house?)  and  vilUigcM,  had  apparent^  eettleil  {Ktstures 
on  the  Chaldaean  border.  [W.  ii.  D.j 

AESON  or  AESCXKIS  (A«rMr,  klatMtt  Elk. 
AiVuvioi),  a  town  uf  .Ma•zne,^ia  in  Tlies.-aly.  the 
natnc  of  which  is  derived  from  Acsoo,  the  fatiier  uf  [ 


AESDLA. 

Jason.   (ApoO.  Bhod.  L  411,  and  SchoL;  SleBli. 

B.  s.  r.) 

AK'STUI  (thi.s  is  the  correct  reailinp),  .i  j<-ople 
of  Germany,  consisting  of  aefeml  triU^  (Atstuo- 
rum  trente-s),  wli.r>e  m.inners  are  mhiut<  !\  do  ril*>l 
by  Tacit u.s  (Ocr//*.  45).  They  dwelt  in  the  XLtf 
Germany,  on  the  SE.  or  E.  of  the  Bdtle,  hadering 
on  tlie  Venedi  of  Sannritia.  In  tli'  ir  pencr.U  aj>- 
jjearunce  and  nuumere  they  resembled  the  ijoe^i: 
thdr  kngnage  was  nearer  to  tiiat  of  Britain.  Iher 
Worshipped  the  mother  of  the  g'xLs,  in  wlii.>e  honour 
they  wore  images  of  boars,  wliich  sen  ed  them  ti 
amnlets  in  war.  They  had  little  iron,  and  otcd 
clubs  instt^  of  it.  They  worked  more  patiently  at 
tillinjr  the  land  than  the  re^t  of  the  (lennans.  Thrr 
gathered  amber  on  their  coasts,  .selliuf,'  it  lor  the 
K'omau  nuirket,  with  astoittshment  at  its  pritt. 
Tliey  railed  it  (Utmtm.  jK-rliap.'?  Gla$,  i.  e.  'jlau. 

1  liey  are  also  mentioned  by  (Jassiodoms  ( Var.  v. 
Ep.  2.)  They  wan  tiie  ooenpanta  of  the  pieieat 
(  i.;ist  of  Prnjtsia  and  CourlatuI,  as  is  evident  \>r 
wliat  Tacitus  favn  about  their  gathering  amber. 
Their  name  is  }iroiu!>ly  collective,  and  signifies  the 
Ivust  men.  It  aj)j)C;irs  to  have  rcacheil  Tacitus  in 
the  form  Eatie,  arid  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
£$then,  the  Gennan  name  uf  the  Eathonians.  The 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  the  language  of. the  Aestui 
W.XS  nearer  to  that  of  Britain,  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Lxitham  by  the  j^up|>osition  tlial  the  lungu;i?e  of  the 
Aestui  wxs  then  oUIed  Pru$*ian^  and  that  the  bimi- 
larity  of  this  word  to  JJrlt!.*h  caused  it  tn  lie  mis- 
taken for  the  latter.  Un  the  various  ^ue-otiutis 
respecting  the  Aeatni,  see  Ukert,  voL  iii.  pt  i.  ppi 
420 — 122,  and  Latham,  The  Gtrwiamia  "f  Taritus, 
p.  166,  acq.  U'.  ii.] 

AE'SULA  (Etk.  Aesnhmns),  a  dty  of  Latiun, 
im  iitioncil  by  I'Uny  among  those  which  in  his  tirea 
iiad  entirely  ceased  to  exi^t  (iii.  5.  §  9).  It  apjjoar* 
from  his  ^tatement  to  liave  Inx'n  one  <»l'  the  ctiloniei 
or  dejieuilencies  of  Alba,  but  its  name  dt»i>  not  occur 
in  the  early  hisrunr*  of  Rome.  In  the  Sc-eond  Punic 
War,  however,  tlie  Arx  Ac^ulauia  is  mcutioncd  by 
Livy  as  one  of  the  stronghoUs  wliidi  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  occupy  with  a  ^arriMin  oi^  the  aj>pnMich 
of  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxvi.  9.)  The  well-kuowa  allu- 
sion of  Horace  (Conn.  iiL  29.  6)  to  the  **  deeiive 
arv  iun  Ae>ulae,"  show.s  that  it.s  name  at  least  WM 
still  iamiliarly  known  in  his  day,  whether  the  dty 
still  codsted  or  not,  and  points  to  its  situation  in  full 
view  of  liome,  probably  on  the  hills  near  Tilmr. 
io'll  h.*w  with  much  prolia!>ility  phweil  it  on  the 
si  ijK-  of  the  niount.aui  calk-*!  Monie  Ajliano,  abuut 

2  miles  8K.  of  Ticoli,  which  is  a  conspicuous  olv 
ject  in  the  view  from  Borne,  and  the  ^unlnlit  of 
wliich  Gomnuuids  an  es.tenaive  prospect,  so  as  to 
render  it  well  adapted  for  a  kok-ont  station.  The 
Arx  mentionfHl  by  Livy  wa.s  probably  on  the  vnni:;i:t 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  town  lower  down,  where 
Gell  observed  vestiges  of  ancient  roads,  and  **niany 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  in  irre;;ulur  blocks." 
Nibby  supiKMcs  it  to  have  occupied  a  hill,  called  ia 
the  middle  a^^cs  CoUe  Faustimano,  which  is  a  lower 
otI>hoot  of  the  same  mountain,  further  tonaids  the 
S.;  but  this  pi>ition  does  not  seem  to  correspoml  so 
well  wiiii  tile  expressions  cither  of  I.ivy  or  Horace, 
((Jell,  Topwjraphy  of  Home,  p.  9;  Nibby,  y>tH/omi 
tli  h'nniii.  Vol.  i.  p.  .32.)  Velleius  Patereulus  (i.  14) 
speaks  of  a  colony  being  sent  in  the  year  246  u.  c 
to  AnauLUii;  hat  it  seems  impossibte  that  a  place 
so  close  to  liomc  itself  should  haM-  Ik  en  colonizeii  at 
so  hae  a  period,  and  that  no  subsequent  meution 
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Mi  WM  «r  it;  kktharcfimpnibdiletluit 

•wv  iJ.  -lU  T>>J  A^-i  •  I.  r  >i .  [B.  H.  B.] 

AETHACA  (Amm:  Etk  AJBeutis),  »  town  of 
Vofeim  of  onknonm  &ite,  the  inhnlntant^  of  which 
rrvdirl  frrrn  Sfrtrta  with  the  Thuriatae  in  B.  c. 
AfA.    (ThiK.  i.  101;  SU'ph.  B.  r.) 

ARTUrCESy  a  bai-faarotrs  Epirot  clan,  who  lived 
Vf  niiherr,  an  ■pla^M  by  Stmlx)  on  the  Thcs^ialLin 
^  d  PiDdas.  They  are  mentioned  bj  tionier, 
vteidilKthittiwCentMifs,  expelled  bf  Python* 
frrai  Mt.  Pelkm,  To  k  rrfni:<'  airmnjj  the  Afthices. 
(iim.  //L  ii.  744}  Stiub.  pp.  327,  434;  St«ph.  B. 

AETHIOTIA  Ai^ioirra,  Herod-  ui.  114;  Dkm 
Cm.  liv.  j;  Strab.  pp.  2,  31,  38,  &c.;  Plin.  H.  N. 
T.8.  §  8,  Ti.  30.  35;  Seneca,  Q.  A',  i^.  2,  &c; 
StifL'B.:  F.tk.  AteUr^,  Ai'^torc^,  Aethiops,  fem. 
AAiwit:  A'ij.  aIBiowikSs,  Aethiopicus:  the  KusH 
«f  the  Hebrews,  Ezech.  xxxix.  10;  Job.  xxvuL  19; 
Ami  a.  7%  owreepoade,  in  its  more  extended  ao 
rr-t.n'i-  n.  to  the  Ti>o.ieni  rcjrions  of  Xubia,  Sennaar, 
kirioj'm  and  uarLbem  Abjf$sii*ia.  in  describing 
AfKfan|aa  Itowcrer,  we  must  distm^ossh  between  the 

•  xylTovnt  of  the  name  as  an  ethnic  or  generic 
drepiation  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  as 
ratrirtad  to  the  prorincc  or  kuip^doni  of  MeroS,  ofr 
tie  firilL'sed  Aetiuopia  (^j  A<(?«oiria  vv*p  Atyinrrov, 
mM  ASytnrrou.  II«-n«l.  ii.  146;  Pu-l.  iv.  7.) 

Aetlxic^iia,  as  a  p-tioric  or  ethnic  designation, 
enpoHi  tbe  ialMbitant^  of  Africa  who  dwelt  be- 
Xmm  the  f«]unt'-r.  the  Rod  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic, 
far  Stnbo  speaks  ul*  Hesperian  Acthiopian3  S.  of  tiie 
ntnn  end  Ifanri,  nnd  Hcradotne  de- 
fribes  them  a»  cx-cuj-yinj  tlie  whole  of  Sonth  Libya. 
Tie  lauoe  Aetiuoptans  is  probabl/  Semitic,  and  if 
mtgmon,  evtabily  so,  sinoe  llie  Aethiopic  lan^^uai^e 
h  fat  Semitic.  Mr.  Salt  says  that  to  this  day  tlie 
Abrsoauins  call  themselves  ItiopjauxM.  The  Greek 
^-imphr'rs  however  derived  the  name  from  oldw  — 
Ai,  aikd  applied  it  to  all  the  sun-burnt  dark -com - 
f4ixiMi»-i  ri(p-i  aVive  E^ynt.  Herodotus  (iii.  94, 
ti.  ro;  init^l  «j«-aks  of  Aeihiopians  of  A^ia,  whom 
hF  {«obaUy  so  dosigiiated  from  theu"  being  of  a  darker 
^  thui  their  imrrir-iliate  ncitrhl'onrs.  Like  the 
AKhit|iai«  of  the  Nile,  they  were  thbutary  to  i'er^ia 

•  Ike  nil^  dT  DMrfaw.  Tbef  were  n  etnight-haired 
net,  whUf"  their  Libyan  naim^'ikr-s  were,  acconling 
i»tlM  histxriai].  wooily-bairaL  Bat  the  expression 
(iMmrwf  tp^x^Ma)  most  not  be  eooetnied  too 
litrr^r.  as  ntdtber  the  ancient  Aethiopians,  as  de- 
|ielered  on  the  monaments^nor  their  modem  repre- 
MtMireSjihe  iSLshiries  and  ShangaUas,  have,strictly 
*|MlBBf,  tbe  xiegn>>hair.    The  Asiatic  Aethioiuans 

«n  eqaestrian  people,  wearing:  crests  and  head 
vt»nr  madeof  thehideand  uumesof  hflcse!.  From 
8indrtas(tc.)  we  infer  that  thef  ncraa  lln^c 
iat».  i»olate<l  in  the  steppi'S  of  Kurdistan. 

7W  boundaries  of  the  African  Aethiopiana  arc  ne- 
4nBi3j  indefinite.  If  thejivefe,as  seem  probable, 
tk^  ani.T'stors  of  the  ShatujaUas,  Buhtiries,  and  Xii 
^ieac,  iheir  fronticr><  may  be  loosely  stated  as  to  the 
&  tbe  Afaytffintan  I^hlands,  to  the  W.  tfie  Libyan 
*VTt,  to  the  N.  Egypt  and  Mannarica,  and  to  ilic 
L  the?  Iridian  ^>ccan  and  the  Rod  Sea.  The  huun- 
^v>^  d  Aethiopia  Proper,  or  Meroii,  will  adinil  of 
akvf  particular  definition. 

Th-ir  tastem  frontier  however  hcinj:  a  coast  line 
be  described.    It  extended  from  lat.  U  to  lat. 
MX.  Bq^iimmg at tfttheadlnid of PreeoaiC Cape 
AlflMX  wfavt  Afrka  Baibaria  fenmwBcei,  we 


come  snoeessiioly  upon  the  promontory  of  Rhaptum  ^ 
('PaxT^v  Ijpos),  Noti  Comu  (NtJroy  K4pas),  Point 
Ziu^is  {Ziyyls),  Aromatu  {i^aiiirttv  6jtpovi  Cape 
Cnardafui),  the  easternmost  pomt  of  Africa;  the 
he:«lland  of  Elepha.s  ('EA*<^aj:  Djebel  Feeh  or  Cape 
Felix);  Mneiiiium  (Mmjutiov;  Cajie  Calrnez),  the 
extreme  spur  of  Mt.  Isiuni  {"laiov  iJ^i),  and,  tinally, 
the  headland  of  Baziuni,  a  little  to  the  sonth  of  the 
SiniL*?  Innnundns,  or  Foul  Bat/,  nearly  in  the  parallel 
of  Syene.  The  coast  line  was  much  indented,  and 
eontained  some  good  baibonre,  Anditleas  Snoi, 
Aduliticns  Sinus,  il'c.,  which  in  the  M  u  edonian  era, 
if  not  earUer,  were  the  emporia  of  an  active  commerce 
both  with  Arabia  and  Libya.  (Ptol.;  Strabo;  Plin.) 

From  the  headland  of  Bazium  to  Mount  Zingis,  a 
barrierof  primitive  rocks  intermingled  with  basalt  and 
limestone  extends  and  rii*es  to  a  height  of  8000 
feet  in  some  parts.  In  the  north  uf  this  range  were 
the  gold  mines,  from  which  the  Aetliiopiatis  derived 
an  abundance  uf  that  mctah  Aethiopia  was  thus  se- 
parated from  its  coast  and  liarboors,  which  wm  ae> 
cessiblc  from  the  interior  only  by  certain  gorges,  the 
caravan  roads.  The  western  slope  of  this  range  was 
also  steep,  and  tbe  streams  were  rapid  and  often 
dricil  up  in  sumnirr.  A  tract,  called  the  e.utem 
desert,  a<xx»^dingly  intervened  between  the  Arabian 
bills  and  the  Mile  and  its  txibntwy  the  AstaborBS. 
The  river  system  of  Aethiopia  differed  indeed  oonsi- 
dcrably  from  tliat  of  Egypt.  The  Nile  from  its 
junction  with  the  ^Utaboras  or  Tacasze  pi'esented, 
during  a  course  of  nearly  700 miles,  alternate  rapkls 
and  cataracts,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  available  for 
inland  navigation.  Its  fertilising  overflow  was  also 
nrach  restricted  bgr  high  escarped  banks  of  fimestone, 
and  its  alluvial  d<'[«>-^it  rarely  extendwl  two  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and  mure  frequently  covered 
only  a  narrow  strip.  Near  the  river  dhoonRa  or  millet 
was  rudely  cultivate<l,  and  canals  now  diokod  uj)  « ith 
sand,  show  that  the  Aethiopians  practised  the  art  of 
irrigatkm.  Frulher  from  the  Nile  were  pastures  and 
thick  jungle-forests,  where,  in  the  raii^y  seasons,  the 
gadfly  prevailed,  an<l  drove  the  ht  nlMiieu  and  tlieir 
cattle  into  the  Arabian  hilU.  l  lie  jungle  and  .swamjis 
abonnded  with  wild  bca.sts,  and  elejihants  were  both 
caught  for  sale  and  used  as  fixxl  by  the  natives.  As 
rain  falls  scantily  in  the  north,  Aethiopia  must  have 
contained  a  conAderable  portion  of  waste  land  beside 
its  ea.steni  aud  wt'-tcni  dr  erts.  In  the  fiouth  tlio 
Abyssinian  highlands  are  the  cau.se  of  greater  hu- 
miditj,  and  consequently  of  more  general  fertili^. 
The  whole  of  thb  region  has  at  pre  !  1  <  n  veiy 
imperfectly  explored.  The  natives  >slio  have  been 
for  centuries  carried  off  by  their  northcni  neigh- 
bours to  the  slave-markets  are  hostile  to  strangers. 
Bruce  and  Burckhanlt  skirted  only  the  northern 
and  southern  borders  of  Aethiopia  above  ^leroe:  jungle 
fuver  and  wild  beasts  exdode  the  tnf«ller  from  tbe 
valleys  of  the  Astapus  and  Astaboras :  and  the  sands 
have  buried  most  of  the  cnltivable  soil  of  ancient 
Aethiopia.  Tet  it  is  pnbablo  that  two  tbonsoiid 
years  have  ni.ade  few  changes  in  the  general  aajpect 
of  its  uilnibitonts. 

The  population  of  tilts  vague  region  was  amixtnra 
of  Arabian  and  Libyan  races  in  combination  with  the 
genuine  Aethiopians.  The  Litter  were  distingni.shed 
by  well  formed  and  supple  limbs,  and  by  a  facial 
outline  resembling  the  Caucasian  in  all  but  its  in- 
clination to  prominent  lips  and  a  somewhat  sloping 
forehead.  The  elongated  Nubian  eye,  depictured  on 
the  BMnmnintit  is  iSin  seen  in  the  ShsngaUas.  Aa 
neitherCbMks  norBominifenetratedbeToiid  Napata, 
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,1Iie  ancient  cspltal  of  UanC,  onr  aoconnts  nf  Uie 
varintis  Afthiopian  trilvs  arp  fxtreniely  scanty  and 
jjcrjdi'xiu^.  1  licir  j>rint  i|»al  divisiuns  were  tlie  Colubi, 
the  Hleminjcs,  the  Ictb,Topha£ri,  tb«  Macnliii,  and 
tho  Ti'ijlmivtao.  But  bfitiJes  these  various 
tritxui,  jirobabljr  however  of  the  same  stock,  which 
derignsted  aeoor&ig  to  thdr  peeolbr  ^  and 
rmjilo^niicnts.  The  Rhizophagi  or  Root-oaters,  who 
fed  upon  dhoum  kneaded  with  the  bark  of  trees ;  the 
Creopha^i,  who  lived  en  bniled  flesh,  and  urn  • 
pa  toral  tribe;  the  Clielenophagi,  whose  food  was 
l*hell-fi^h  caujrht  in  the  saline  estuaries;  the  Acrido- 
phafji  or  locust- caters;  tlie  Struthnpha«fi  and  Ele- 
ptiantophagi,  who  huntt-«l  the  «)>tri<  li  and  elephant, 
aiiil  soino  dtliers  who,  like  tin'  li.li.iMtaiits  uf  the 
inland  Gagauda,  took  their  naine  Iroui  a  particular 
locality.  The  ftOowinfif,  however,  had  a  fixed  ha- 
hitatioQ,  altbonirh  we  find  thein  oceasinnally  nien- 
tioMd  at  some  dLitauce  from  the  probable  site  of  the 
ndn  tribe. 

(1.)  The  BLr.MMYr,s,ivnd  Meoabari,  who  dwelt 
between  the  Arabian  hills  and  XheTacazs^  were  ac- 
eonlin^  to  Qtiatrcmirc  de  Quinry  (^Memoirtt  ttur 
r Kf/'/p(e,  ii.  p.  127),  the  ancestors  of  the  modem 
Jii<chiin\  s,  wlioiii  earlier  writ  rr  >  t!  ■n(>Triinatei?('y<w  or 
Jitdjas.  They  practised  a  rude  kind  ot':igricaltiiro ;  but 
tfaeffrcater  part  were  herdsmen,  hunten,  and  canmm 
puidos.  [Rlemmyks,]  (2)  IcntYnriiAGi  or  fish- 
eaten,  dwelt  on  the  sea  coa.>t  Ix-twecn  the  Sinus 
Adolieaa  and  tho  Begfo  TVio^lody  tica,  .and  ef  all  these 
sara^e  races  were  pn)b:ibly  the  l«i.st  civilised.  Ac- 
cording to  IModoms,  the  lcthyopha<;i  were  a  def^aded 
branch  of  the  Troplodytac.  Their  dwellings  were 
defts  and  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  tliey  did  not  even 
poneis  any  flshin;:  iin[ileinents,  but  fe<l  on  the  fish 
which  the  ebb  left  behind.  Yet  Ucrodotus  iufonn.s 
US  (iii.  20)  that  Ckmfaywa  empkgred  Icchyofthagi 
fipom  Elephantine  in  T']>|x>r  Etryi>t,  as  spies  previous 
to  his  expedition  mto  the  interior — an  additionatl 
proof  of  tiie  vnoeitaio  site  and  wide  disperrion 
of  the  Aethiopian  tribes.  (.3)  The  MAcnonn  or 
long-lived  Act hiopians. —  Of  thii  nation,  if  it  were 
not  the  people  of  Merov,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
the  nte.  From  the  aooomi  of  Herodotus  (iii.  1 7)  it 
appears  that  they  were  advanced  in  ci^nlisation,  since 
tliey  possessed  a  kin;;,  laws,  a  prison,  and  a  market ; 
nndentood  the  working  of  metals,  had  gold  in  abnn- 
dance,  and  had  made  some  ]tro::^rcss  in  the  arts.  Yet 
of  agriculture  thej  knew  nothing,  for  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  bread.  Herodotus  fdaees  them  en  the 
.'.horc  of  the  Indian  Ocean  "  at  tln'  furthest  conicr  of 
the  earth."  iiut  the  Persians  did  not  approach  their 
nhode,  and  the  Greeks  spolce  of  tlie  MacnAii  only 
ftwn  rejiort.  Bruce  (ii.  p.  554)  places  them  to  the 
north  of  Fftzukla,  in  tho  lower  part  of  the  gold 
countries,  CtAa  and  Xtiba,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
and  mguds  them  as  ShangaBag,  (4)  The  Ti:<^ 
oi,<>i)\TAK  or  cave-dwellers  were  seated  between  tho 
llK-inmycs  and  Mcgabori,  and  according  to  Agathar- 
ddcs  (ap.  Diod.  i.  30.  §  3,  iii.  82,  83)  thef  were 
henK;:icn  with  their  sfjiarate  chicf>  orprinccs  of  tribes. 
Their  habitations  were  not  merely  clefts  in  the  rocks, 
hat  earefully  wn)nght  Tanlts,  la^  oot  In  cloisters  and 
P(inares,  like  the  catacombs  at  Naples,  whither  in 
the  rainy  season  they  retired  with  their  herds.  Their 
food  was  milk  and  clotted  bkwd.  In  the  dry  months 
they  occupied  the  pa.stmne8  wUch  dope  westward  to 
the  Astabiinvs  and  Nile. 

The  bouivdaries  of  Aethiopia  Proper  (ij  KiQiorcia 
MpAly6vrov)are  moceea^todetemdneu  To  the 
■onth  indeed  tbegr  we  tnoertain,  hot  prohibit  com- 
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I  menced  a  little  above  the  modem  \'illage  of  KharioHtn^ 
\  where  the  Bahr  d  Azrrlc^  Blue  or  Dark  llivcr,  unite* 
irith  the  llahr  d  Ahind,  or  White  Nile.  (LaL  IS** 
37'  K.,  loni:.  i:.)  The  desert  of  JBoAmnmAi  oo 
tlie  leu  bank  of  tho  Nile  fonned  its  western  limit: 
it«  eastern  frontier  was  the  river  Astabonts  and  th« 
northem  upland  cf  AbTiaiua — the  cpq^twol  r^t 
*Apa«i'aj  of  Diodorns  (L  33).  To  the  N.  AethiopiA 
was  boimded  by  a  pronnce  colled  Dodecaschoenus  or 
Aethiopia  Aegjpti — adebateable  land  ralgect  some- 
times to  the  Thebaid  and  sometimes  to  the  kings  of 
Meroe.  The  high  civiUsation  of  Aethiopia,  as  at- 
tested by  historians  and  confirmed  by  its  mooimMnts, 
was  confined  to  the  insnkr  area  of  HeroS  and  to 
Aethio]ilu  AcLrypti,  and  is  more  partiealarlj  de- 
Bcribod  under  tiie  head  of  Meboe. 

The  conneetiop  between  Eg|fpt  and  Aetliiopia  waa 
at  all  {icriods  very  intimate.  The  inh:ibit.ant8  of 
the  >iile  valley  and  of  Aethiopia  were  indeed  branches 
of  the  same  Hamite  stream,  and  differed  only  in 
dt^rec  of  civilisation.  Whether  religion  and  the  arts 
descended  or  ascended  the  Nile  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  discussion.  From  Herodotus  (ii.  29)  it 
would  appear  that  the  worship  of  Ammon  and  Osiria 
(Zeus  and  Dionysus)  w:vs  iui]iarted  by  Meroij  t* 
Egypt.  The  annual  prucc^ion  uf  the  Holy  Shipy 
with  the  shrine  of  the  Ram-headed  god,  fipom  Thebea 
to  the  Libyan  dde  of  tlip  Nil'*,  as  dcjiictcd  on  thr* 
temple  of  Kamalc  and  on  several  Nubian  monomeiits, 
probably  commemorates  the  migration  of  Ammon- 
wor>hip  from  Meroi-  to  Upper  Egj'pt.  Diodorus  also 
says  (iii.  3)  tliat  the  people  above  Meroe  worship 
Isis,  Pan,  Heracles,  and  Zeus :  and  liis  assertion  woold 
be  roniinned  by  monuments  in  Upper  Nnbia  bearinf; 
tlie  lu-ad  of  Isis,  &c.,  i  tmM  \\v  Ik?  certaui  of  the  date 
of  their  erection.  Tho  Aethiopian  monarchy  was 
even  more  ttaMStf  sacerdotal  than  that  of  E^Tpt,  at 
least  the  power  of  the  priesthiMKl  was  ln/.Tr  undis- 
puted. Li  Aethiopia,"  says  Diodorus  (iii.  G),  "  the 
priests  send  a  smtenee  of  death  to  the  king,  when 
they  think  he  h.i'<  lived  long  encHigh.  The  order  to 
die  b  a  numdate  ni  the  gods."  In  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.c.284 — ^246)  however  an  important 
revolution  t(X)k  place.  Ergamenes.a  monarch  who  had 
s^ime  tincture  f>f  Greek  arts  and  yihiloso]thy,  put  all 
the  priests  to  death  (Diod.  iii.  6.  §  3),  and  plundered 
their  golden  tempb  aft  NapaU  (JBarkal  ?).  If  Ha- 
roilotus  (ii.  100)  were  not  misinfomied  by  the  priests 
of  Memphis,  18  Aethiopian  kings  were  among  the 
piedecesson  of  Sosortasen.  The  momunents  howemr 
do  not  roconl  this  earlier  dyniisty.  Sesorta.«cn  Ls  said 
by  tho  same  historian  to  have  conquered  Aethiopia 
(Herod,  ii.  106);  but  his  oecnpatioii  most  hare  been 
merelvtnmsient,  since  he  also affims  that  the  conntrv 
above  Egypt  had  never  Vx^-n  compiered  (iii.  2 1 ).  Hut 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century  b.  v.  an  Aethi- 
opian dynasty,  the  2!'A\i  of  Egj-pt,  reigned  in  Lower 
Kgyi't.  and  containi-d  tlirce  kings — Saiaco,  Sebichns, 
and  Taracus  or  Tirhakah.  At  this  epoch  the  amuds 
of  Aethiopfai  become  connected  with  nnimeal  bistorr. 

Salmco  and  his  successors  reigned  at  X:>]citji,  probably 
seated  at  that  bend  of  the  Ivile  where  the  rocky 
idand  of  Mogreb  divides  its  ttream.  Hm  {nrnakik 
of  Egypt  by  the  Aethiopian  king  was  little  nior& 
than  a  change  of  djTiasty,  as  the  royal  lamilies  of 
the  two  kingdoms  had  previously  been  united  by  in- 
termarriages. Bocchoris,  the  last  Egyptian  monarch 
of  the  24th  dvna>ity.  w;i.s  put  to  a  cruel  di  :ith  V>y 
•Subaco,  yet  Diodorus  (i.  GU)  conunends  the  latter  as 
fxeropbuSy  fioaa  and  merdftal.  Herodotus  (ii.  137) 
represents  Sabaoo  as  substituting  for  criminals  eotn- 
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frimy  Uott  hi  Ithc  imbw  tor  tiM  ponulmait  tt 

jmifi  at  aaotber  Afthtopiaii  king,  vluan  be  calls 
AedMM,  mA  nmHmn  «f  inch  virtiMs  nrnj  have 
procuml  fur  the  Aflbiopian  the  wpUbbt  ti**  the 
bciniek?.<.'    (ll>m.  11.  i.  423.) 

ii^ciia<s  the  So  or  Sevii  of  the  Scripturi-ii,  wjuj 
tteue  raooesMr  of  Sabaco.  He  was  an  ally 
it  B'wh«*a,  kiiur  of  Israel ;  but  he  was  uitiblo,  or  too 
tedf  in  hiU  nwi:«mentSf  to  pitveut  the  capture  of 
dMtia  hf  ShahaaneMr,  Idofrof  As^ria,  in  B.a 
SIC  Od?  iTMsIt  of  thi*  rnpti\nty  of  I>rael  vrns  an 
■fill  ef  Hebrew  exilaa  ioto  l^Rfpi  and  Aethiopia, 
evHtaeBf  ^  iBMwnmitinn  of  the  Moeaic  re* 
hi  tlw  CDontrj  north  uf  Elephantine.  Ik-fore 
th:»  f-jl.i-*n.{>he,  th*!  Psahniat  Hiid  tlie  Pnjjihi'ts 
(/Wa^  IxxxviL  4;  fsaiali,  \x.  5;  Nahum,  iiL  9; 
Eafk.  XXX.  4)  had  celcbnitcil  the  military  power  of 
the  Aethtiipun«,  ami  \h<'  h\^\<inr:\]  writings  of  tho 
Jews  VMwl  their  inva^iuus  ot  i'alebtioe.  Isaiah 
(Kiz.  l«)pMfietBtfaei«tamef  InMlfWmtheknd 
.f  Cii-h;  a.r*.l  ib<'  ^torT  uf  Qnwn  Candiire's  treasurer, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoaties  (ch.  viii.),  showa  Uiat 
Hibrav  Scnptnce  were  cuiicul  in  die  tooie 
dtiIL«d  part>  off  that  region.  Sdiichns  was  suc- 
««4ed  by  Tirhakah  —  the  Tarrns  or  Taracas  of 
Mancckv  The  commcntatoTH  en  the  liix^k  of  Kinirs 
(m.  19)  asaallr  d»><TjU'  this  monarcli  as  an  Ara- 
Imd  dii'ftiiu:  btit  his  nuiie  is  recordwl  on  the 
pn^luu  of  a  teoipie  at  MedtMi-Aboo,  and  at  Gebtl- 
ef.Mrf,«rMU;mKnhik  He  wm,  theralbrai 
cf  A/tbi>]iian  Itaaage.  Stmbo  (L  p.  61,  xv.  p.  G87) 
aaja,  that  Tirhakeh  riTaUed  Soortasen,  or  lia* 
MMe  Dli^  in  hie  cjuorjoeslef  whidi  extended  to  the 
PiOaa  of  Baccoks,  meanings,  pnbablv.  th.  Phoe- 
tarimD  srttJetneots  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
frotu  Uirbrew  nrccM^b  (2  Kings,  xviii,  xix.;  Isaiah, 
ZKni,  aounrii.),  wc  know  tiiat  Tirhakah  was  on  his 
nsrch  to  n-lit-v."  Ju<i;ua  fr>in  the  inviu«<i(m  of  Scn- 
cacbenh  (a.  c  b6&) ;  but  his  advance  was  rendered 
MMCHHr)r  \ff  peetOeooe  wiudi  ewepi  off  the 
A*-Trian  army  near  Pelusinm  (HenHl.  ii.  141  ; 
HonpaU.  JUierojfL  L  50^  Tirhakah,  however,  was 
mmmifm  enlgr  in  the  Tiieladd ;  one,  if  not  two, 
Md*t  Bfypiian  kin::^,  reif^nod  conteniprancou.s]y 
with  him  at  )I«>niphis  and  Sals.  Accordin;;  to  the 
interiptiaa  at  Gtbel-*l-Birbd,  Tirhakah  reigned  at 
hmt  tweaty  years  in  Upper  K^  pt,  Herodotus,  in- 
deed, rt^ards  th«  35th  or  Aethiopian  dpuv^ty  in 
Efyia  as  emnprised  in  the  reign  and  peniou  of  Sa- 
Inne  aknct,  te  when  he  asei^  a  period  of  tittf 
5*ar*.  Bat  thfTP  were  certainly  three  monarchs  (if 
this  has,  and  a  fuarth,  Amuieris,  is  mentionctl  in 
1»  fct  «f  EHahina.  The  histariaB  (iL  188)  an- 
ttitm  th  '  r'  *irrment  of  the  la*t  Actluopian  monarch 
A  a  dRasi,  which  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  a 
■Hiiia  haoi  the  hierarchy  at  Napata  to  forego  his 
enfMi  below  Philae. 

In  the  rdpn  of  Psammofic  hn>;  (n.r.  630),  the 
witire  war-caste  of  Egypt  migrated  into  Aethiupia. 
B(!n*i<itu5  (iL  SO)  says  tliat  the  deaertera  (Auto* 
ttsiti )  *  ttM  in  a  district  as  mnote  from  the  Ai-thio- 
Ma  inr(ro|nlb  (Xapata)  as  that  city  was  from 
iliyhinlini  BofttUeilBtanMBkifoaUeeRytiwm 
•ri.ir  U;.  16**,  the  extreme  limit  of  Aethiopian 
miloatMB.  IModoraa  (L  67)  describes  the  Auto- 
Mi  as  settled  in  the  moellertfleTqKioBof  AetUo- 
)u.  Ndli-west  ef  Herou,  however,  a  tribe  had 
•*»lifi*lied  thprruwlvpff,  whom  the  peojfraphers  call 
il«3Qyuutae,  the  A:itua(h  of  Uerodutus  (iL  30; 
ttnk  sfi.  pi  786;  Flitt.  ^  90),  and  than  is 


nasoB  te  eonaider  these,  ivho  from  thdr  lunne  naf 

have  once  c«mp<nse.l  tho  hft  winp  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  tho  exiled  war-caste.  lu  that  frontier  po- 
sition they  would  hare  been  arailable  to  their 
adopted  country  aa  a  penmuMOt  gamson  agSHMl 
iiiva*ii<in  from  the  north. 

The  Persian  iJyiuisty  was  scarcely  established  in 
E^rypt,  when  Cambyses  tmdertook  an  expeditioQ 
into  Aethiopiii,  Ho  prcfiareil  for  it  by  sen(lin<» 
certain  Ictliyophagi  from  Elephantine  as  envoys,  or 
nther  aa  spies,  to  the  king  of  the  Maerriiiana. 
(Herod,  iii.  17 — 25.)  But  the  invasion  was  so 
iH-planned,  or  enootmtered  such  physical  obstacles 
m  ^  tWert,  that  the  Pendan  army  returned  to 
Memphi%  afteUed  and  disheartens.  Of  this  in- 
road the  ma^razincs  of  Cambyses  (Tafiitia  KatiSv- 
aov,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  15),  probably  the  ton  n  of  ('ambysis 
(Plin.  ff.  N,  Ti.  S9),  on  the  kit  bank  of  the  Nile, 
near  its  i^reat  cnne  to  the  west,  was  the  only  ]>er- 
Diancnt  record.  The  Persiim  occupation  of  the  NUe- 
valley  opened  the  eoqntry  above  Hdhw  to  Grccie 
trave!lcr>.  Tlie  philosopher  Dcraocritas,  a  little 
yonn^'er  than  Herudotus,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
hieroglyphics  of  MeroS  (Diog.  Laeit.  ix.  49),  and 
from  this  era  we  may  probably  date  the  e8tabU^h- 
ment  of  (li-eek  emporia  upon  the  .sliorc  of  tlic  lied 
Sea.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  tho  arts,  as  well  as  tho 
enterprise  of  the  Greeks,  entered  Artiiiopia,eiidied  to 
the  destruction  of  the  sacerdotal  povemment,  and  to 
the  foundation  or  extension  of  the  Hellenic  colonies 
DifO'lleienicee,  AndneS,  Adnle,  Ptolnwaii  Tbeifti, 
on  the  coast,  where,  until  the  era  of  the  Saracen 
invasion  in  tho  7th  century  a.  d.,  an  active  trade 
was  earned  on  between  Libya,  Arabia,  and  Weetem 
Iixlia  or  Ceylon  (Ophirf  Taprobane). 

In  the  n-if^n  of  Augusttts,  the  Aethiopinns,  nnder 
their  Queen  Cjuidacc,  advanced  lui  far  a.H  the  Koinan 
garriaons  at  Paremlxjlo  and  Elephantine.  Tliey 
were  repnlMil  by  ('.  Petmnins,  the  Ic^jatiL'^  of  ibe 
prefect  uf  Egj'pt,  Aehus  Gullus,  who  phiced  a  liouian 
garrison  in  Fremnis  (TftrMn),  and  porsoed  the  re- 
tnntin;:  anny  to  the  nei;:blKmrbi><Kl  of  Xapata. 
(L>ion  Cass.  liv.  5.)  In  a  second  campaign  Pe- 
tnidtts  compelled  Candace  to  send  oeerluice  of 
peace  and  submission  to  Augustus  (d.  c  22 — 23) 
But  the  lioinan  tenure  of  Acthiopia  above  Egypt 
was  always  precarious;  and  in  Diocletian's  reign 
(  a.  i>.  284—305),  the  oonntiT  Bonth  of  Philae  woa 
ceded  peiirrally  by  that  emperor  to  the  Xubae. 
Under  the  Jionuui-s,  uideed,  it"  not  earher,  tho  popu- 
ktioo  of  Aethiopia  had  become  almost  Arabian,  and 
continued  so  after  the  establishment  of  Cbri-ti-in 
churches  and  sees,  until  the  followers  of  2dahomet 
ovemn  the  entire  nipon  fion  the  aouieea  of  ibe 
Astabone  to  A!>  xan&a,  and  oonfiimed  the  |n* 
dominance  of  their  laoe. 

Such  were  the  general  divisians,  tribes,  andhistoijr 
of  Aetliiopia  in  the  wider  import  of  the  term,  b 
the  interior,  and  again  beginninix  froiti  the  fionth 
near  the  sources  of  the  Aatabtjrus  we  liiul  the  fol- 
lowing districts.  Near  the  headland  Eleplias  were 
the  Mosvli  (Mri.TuAoi),  the  MoUbae  (MoAlSoi),  and 
Soboridi^  {l^^pi^)  (PtoL  iv.  7.  §  i8>  Next,  the 
Axtoantannn  [Azmat],  iminediafely  to  the 
north  of  which  was  a  jjrovince  calleil  Tenesis  (Tijv*- 
oU)  occupied  by  the  Serabritoe  of  Strul>o  (p.  770), 
erSonberritae  ef  PHny  (//.  N.  tL  30.  §  35).  North 
of  Tenesis  was  the  hake  Coloe,  and  between  the 
Adulitae  and  Mount  Taunis  on  the  const  wore  the 
Colobi,  who  according  to  A^^atliurcides  (op.  IHod.  iii. 
3S)  paetiiad  the  rite  «f  ciraandrion,  aad  dwelt  ia 
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a  woody  and  mountainous  district  (4\troj  Ko\oiw», 
Stnib.  /.  c. ;  6pos  Ko\oSuu,  Ptol.  iv.  8).  Above  these 
were  tbe  Memaones  (Mt/tKoyctx),  a  name  celebrated 
bf  the  poatxHomerio  poets  of  Uie  Trqan  war^  and 
vlia  rtro  ptipposp*!  liy  sonif  to  linvp  been  a  colnny 
from  \Vt'i>tcrn  Iiwiia  (^J'hihloi/iciU  Mmeum,  vol.  ii. 
pk  146);  and  above  these,  north  of  the  Blcnun}  es 
andMepabari,  are  tlie  Adiabanio,  who  skirtcil  to  the 
ea!>t  the  province  of  I>odecaiSchocnus  or  Acthiopia 
abore  Kgyyt,  Bnt  of  all  these  tribes  we  knoir  tbe 
iKunes  oidy,  and  cvon  tho.^  very  imperfectly.  Modem 
travellers  can  only  coi\jccturally  connect  them  with 
theBettjas,  Bitch&rieg,  ShemffalUu,  and  other Nnlnan 
«r  Arabian  races;  ii;  1  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
snn-i'viNl  tlio  nci.'hlH.urluM^l  of  their  colonies  beyond 
the  high  ruul-.  which  led  to  their  principal  havens 
on  the  Red  Sea. 

The  western  jiortiun  of  Aethiopia,  owinj;  to  its 
generally  arid  cliarocter,  was  much  more  ticantUy 
peopled,  And  tiie  tribes  that  shifted  over  ntiier  tiiaa 
ot  rnf.i'Mi  In  h.ranty  prLsturos  wore  ninstly  of  Libyan 
origin,  a  mixed  iiogto  and  Barabra  race.*  Parallel 
iridi  the  Astapna  and  the  Nile  after  their  oooflnence, 
stretched  a  limestone  range  of  hills,  denominated  by 
Ptolemy  the  Aethiopian  mountains  (rd  AldioiriKii 
upri,  iv.  8).  Thi'y  separated  Aethiopia  from  the 
Garamantes.  West  of  the  elbow  hmd  which  lay 
between  Meroi'  and  Napata  was  a  district  called 
Tei;gedam.  North  of  Tcrgedum  the  Nubae  came 
down  to  the  Nil»*brak  betwiMO  tbe  towns  of  Primis 
Parva  and  Phturi;  and  northward  of  tlioM*  wore  the 
above<nientaoned£uonymitae,  who  extendui  to  Psclcis 
inUtS3°. 

In  the  repon  Dodecjwchoenus  or  .\ethiopla  alK)vc 
Kgyptwere  the  following  towns:  Hikra  SvcAMiNtrs 
('Uph  ^vKdfia^osi  Ptol.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  Itin. 
Anton,  p.  162:  XuKdiftwov,  Pbilostrat.  Ajwll.  Tijiin. 
iv.  2).  the  southernmost  town  of  tin-  ilistrirt  (  Wmhj 
Maharrahih,  llurckhardt s TravtZs,i>.  100);  C'ouiK 
(Koprld  wpAnit  Agardurades,  p.  22 ;  It  Anion, 
p.  162),  Korti,  four  miles  north  of  Ilien  SyoaTuinos; 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  T  v(  uom'so 
(Taxofi^:  Herod,  fi.  29;  Mela,  i.  9.  §  2:  Mero- 
Kofulfti,  Ptol.  iv.  5;  Tacomjtsas,  Plin.  vi.  29.  ».  35) 
was  situated  upon  an  island  (probably  Jkrnz)  ui>un 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  was  occupied  by 
Aetliiopi;uis  and  E};yj)tian.«.  Upon  the  opposite  bank 
was  Pskix:ls  Q¥tXKi%.  Strab.  Jr.  820;  Aristid.  Aeffin. 
i.  p.  512).  It  Wits  built  in  the  era  of  the  Ptolen)ies, 
•ad  its  ereetioa  was  so  injiuious  to  Tachompso,  that 
tlje  latter  came  to  Ix'  donomiuatoi Contra  iNrlris.  and 
lost  its  proper  appellation.  Psclcis  was  eight  miles 
fiem  lOera  Syeamfaios,  and  the  heod-qoMten  of  a 
cohort  of  (l<  nnan  horse  (^Xot.  Imp.)  in  the  Roman 
period.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  was  Tutzis 
{Dscltirdscheh),  where  some  remailnble  monaiiientB 
BtiU  exist:  and  TAniis  (Toir^t,  Olympiad,  ap.  Pho- 
thim,  80,  p.  194;  Tat\j,  Ptol.  iv.  H),  opposite  to 
which  was  Contra- Taphis  (7'f^fiA),  where  ruins  have 
been  disooferedf  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  larLTO  stone-quarries.  Finally,  PAr.K3tnoi.E, 
the  frontier-garrison  of  Kgypt,  where  even  so  kto  as 
tbe  4th  eentwjr  a.  n.  a  Ronum  legkn  was  statioDed. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the  war  with  CaTidaee 
^B.  c  2il)f  has  prcser\'ed  a  brief  record  of  the  route 
of  Petranitts  in  his  seoood  inTarion  of  Herog,  which 
contains  the  names  of  some  pl/ices  of  imjmrtance. 
The  Roman  genernl  pai*.scd  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
throntrh  Dnn^xohi  an<i  Nubia,  and  occupied  or  halttxl 
at  til.  I  li  lAini;  stations:  Pm-IcL^,  Primis  Mu{:^nt»,  or 
J^rBmuis  {JRnim)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
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Phturis  (Farrat),  and  AlK»rris  or  Abnncis  (AhoA* 
siatbel,  Jptambul  on  tiie  left,  Cambysis  (jafitua. 
KaftBiaov)  and  Atteva  or  Attoba,  near  the  thini 
cjitanict.  If  Joaepbus  can  he  reUed  npon  indenl, 
the  Persians  must  liave  ]ietietrated  tbe  Nil^>valirr 
much  liighcr  up  than  the  Ikumans,  and  than  either 
Herodotus  or  IXodoms  (i.  34)  will  permit  as  t» 
supfiose.  For  the  Jewish  historian  (.Infig.  ii,  10) 
represents  Camby&e^  iis  con«^ueriug  the  captal  of 
Aethioiaa,  and  changing  its  name  fien  Saba  to 
Meroe. 

The  architectural  remains  of  Nubia  belong  to 
MeroS  and  are  briefly  described  under  that  head.  T» 
Meroe  also,  as  the  centre  and  perhaps  tbe  cnstnre 

of  the  inland  trade  of  Aethiopia,  we  refer  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  natm-ul  and  artilu  ial  prwluctions  tbe 
land  above  Epj'pt. 

The  ]»rincijial  modem  travellers  who  hare  explorctl 
or  deiicribed  the  country  above  Egypt  are  Urucf, 
Bnn!lchardt>  Bdsod,  IfinntoK,  Gan  and  Boadfiri. 

Lord  Vali-ntia  and  Mr.  Stilt's  Travels,  Wnddin-.'ton  ainl 
ilaubuiy'sJourualSjHUppers  and  Cailleaad'sTrarelj, 
&c., "  Heeren's  Historical  BeseaKbes,"  vol.  i.  p|i.t8S 
— 173,and  the  geographical  work  of  R^ter  have  b<tn 
con.vtdted  for  the  preceding  article.  ^[W.  15.  D.] 

AETNA  (Altvij;  Eth.Ahyatot,  Aetnensls), a  lity 
of  Sidly,  aitnatedatthe  foot  of  the  mountain  of  tl^e 
(«inc  name,  on  its  southern  declivity.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  Sicclian  city,  and  was  called  Ixessa  or 
bnBnuif  Clmvra,  Thnc  Stnb.;  "InrvMr,  8le|ili. 
Ryz.  V.  AfTKTj;  Ditxlorus  has  tlie  corrnpt  fomi 
mjffia):  but  after  the  death  of  Hieroul.  and  Uw 
ezpnlstoo  of  the  colonists  idiom  he  had  eitahliabtd  at 
Catana,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Inessa,  a  yhnet  of 
great  natural  strength,  which  they  occupied,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  u.ome  of  Aetna,  previously  given 
by  Hienai  to  his  new  colony  at  Gatsoa.  [Cata-na.] 
In  eonserinenee  of  this  they  continue*!  to  rcj.'ani 
Hie  run  as  their  oekist  or  founder.  (Diod.  xi.  76; 
Strab.  tL  p.  268.)  The  new  name,  bowerer,  sppearii 
not  to  have  h-vn  universally  a<lopted,  and  we  tir  i 
I'hucydidcs  at  a  later  period  still  employing  tbe  old 
appellation  of  Inessa.  It  seems  to  have  fidko  into 
the  power  of  the  Syracus.ans,  and  was  occujiiein y 
them  witli  a  strong  garrison;  and  in  B.c.426iru 
find  the  Athenians  onder  Laches  in  vain  attemptiiijir 
to  wi-est  it  from  theur  hands.  (ThnciiL  103.)  During 
tlie  great  Athenian  osixtlition,  Inessa,  as  wd!  astlio 
neighbouring  city  ol  Hybla,  continued  steailfa^t  in  the 
alliaaoeof  Syracuse,  on  which  account  theu'laudi 
were  ravaped  by  the  Athenians.  (Id.  vi.  9fi.)  At 
a  subsequent  period  the  strength  of  its  positiuo  as  a 
ftrtress,  rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  in  the  dril 
disM  ii'-ii  >!is  nf  Sii  ily,  ;uid  it  Waiiie  tlie  n  fiiice  of  the 
Syracusau  knights  who  had  opposed  tlie  elevatioQ  uf 
Dionysins.  But  in  B.  c  403,  that  desjN  t  madelibn- 
self  m:Lster  of  Aetna,  irfMrsbesoon  after  establish*'d 
a  )>'Hly of  (^ampanisn mercenaries, w'ho  had  previously 
l>een  settled  at  Catena.  These  Continued  faithful  to 
Dionysius,  notwithstandin*:  the  penenil  defection  of 
his  allies,  durini;  the  Carthairinian  invit^ion  in  n.  c. 
396,  and  retouied  poasOiKdon  of  the  city  till  u.c.  339, 
when  it  was  taken  bj  Tinnleon,  and  its  Canipaiusn 
Kceupants  put  to  the  sword.  (iii  Kl.  xiii.  11.1,  xiv.  7, 
8,  9,  14,  58,  61,  xvL  67,  82.)  We  find  nomeuUou 
of  it  fipom  tids  time  till  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  re- 
peate<lly  sij>eaks  of  it  as  a  nmnicipal  town  of  ci'n-'t- 
derahle  importance;  its  territory  being  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  com  of  all  Sicily.  It.s  citizens  snftred 
M'veridy  from  the  exac  t  inns  uf  Vern-s  :uid  his  agent.*. 
(Cic.  hrr.  iiL  '^3,  44,  45,  iv.  51.)  The  Actuenses 
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WT  ibaiMdiaBHl  by  Pliny  amon^  the  "  populi  sti- 
*  cf  Sicilv;  Riid  the  uamc  of  the  city  is 
itiid  halh  Id  lldeniy  anti  the  Itiiierarios,  but  its 
jkd^NRt  ktetory  aiul  the  pcriud  of  its  destnictiou 

If  ti  i  ibt  rsl-its  to  fh-  of  Aofna.  Stra^vo 
tr£i  lu  ^vi.  fk.  273^  that  ii  w;i.s  war  Centtirijti,  md 
wm  tht  phw  from  whence  tiwrdkn  usually  as- 

thf  mountain.  But  in  another  pa!s«;i;:o  (ib. 
f.  OS)  he  txytes&ij  sajs  thai  it  ^vx•i  only  80 

frm  Catana^  The  ftin.  Ant  (p.  93)  pUces 
h  It  li  y.  V.  fn>ia  Catana.  and  the  same  distance 
fpta  CtQtuh|j«;  its  p(i»iti(m  between  the^c  two  cities 
ii  ^utber  onnfinnHi  hj  Thacydides  (vi.  96).  But 
Mlndatedtag  these  unusually  preciM  data,  its 
rtart  fiftiatinn  cannot  l>r  fixnl  ■«-ith  r<^rt:i!ii!y.  Si- 
tZ^az  »nti'puiri<*s  irciKT.ilh-  plui*-  it  at  Sta  Maria  di 
luojJUt.  ^iiii  h  a::roi-s  well  with  the  strong  position 
<lt'tf^  c'.'.y,  I'tit  i>  <  irtainlv  t""  distant  from  Catana. 
(h  tite  other  hand  S,  SiooUi  ddf  Arena,  a  couvcat 
jMtafcm  Nieolodf  wliicfa  is  regarded  hj  Clttverids 
x>  'Ji-  iitr,  is  t*in  hi;ih  up  the  mountain  to  have  erer 
bea  on  the  high  rood  from  Catana  to  Centurija. 
IbHBirt,  bowever,  speak*  of  nuns  at  a  flaos  called 
C^ftro,  aburjt  2\  niik-s  X.  E.  fn»m  7'atefll^OQahill 
|Kijrcliiu;  fr»in  the  f<,«ji  of  the  mountain,  which  he 
j^l^rii  a  the  site  of  Aetna,  and  which  would  cer- 
tririf  ^pea  ireU  with  tlic  requisite  conditions.  He 
4c»>  ryit  rite  hw  anthority,  aii<l  the  sjjot  is  not  de- 
*cnir.i  br  any  recfut  travtdkr.  (Cluver.  SkiL  p.  123 ; 
^stir.  Lex.  Topogr.  Sic  in.  p.  50;  Mannert, 
At  tjL  iL  p.  233.) 

There  exi»t  ctdus  uf  Aetna  in  coniuderahle  ntunbers, 
hi  priocfpallr  of  copper;  they  bear  the  same  of  the 

at  full,  AIT.NAinN.  Tho«.  of  >ilvor,  which 
jn  wj  cue,  are  Kiniilor  to  some  of  Catana,  but  bear 
mtj  d»  abbfeviated  legend  AITN.      [E.  IL  B.J 


OOCf  or  AKTXA. 

.KETX.V  (Afrn?),  a  celebrated  volcanic  motmtain 
rf  Siilj,  sitoated  in  the  NK.  jiart  of  the  L«iland, 
•JViiiin^  the  flea-ooaj>t  betw<i-n  Tauroineniuin  and 
<  jtarji.  It  is  BOW  eaHed  by  the  |K\L^antry  of  Sicily 
J/'jBfib*Ilo,3i.n:imrcimi>immM<<i'xh<'  Italian  Mmite, 
Um  Arabic  Ji^^  a  mountain;  but  is  still  well- 
by  the  Bflne  of  £*Mi.  Itiibffardwloftiasfe 
attain  in  Sicily,  riMn;;  toalioi-j-ht  of  10,874  foot 
ibgv«  the  lerel  of  the  aea|  while  its  base  is  not  less 

Like  most  Tolcanio 
it  fonns  a  distinct  and  iholated  mass, 
i»  real  connc<nion  with  the  mountain  jjronps 
tithe  X.  of  it,  frfjrn  w  hif  h  it  h  se|»arat<  d  by  the 
'•D'yof  the  Ac*Mnes,  or  Ahantara;  while  its  limits 
•  the  W.  and  S.  art' <l(tin«-d  by  the  river  Symacflius 
(tkeSuaeto  or  (iiarrtUa)^  and  on  the  E.  by  the  sea. 
Tkmlcenia  fhcBanaiift  nAidi  it  presents  on  a  far 
T^-itn  .^alfi  than  is  seen  elsewhere  in  Enmfio,  early 
Aiuacted  the  attention  of  the  ancients,  and  there  is 
nntljr  any  object  of  physical  geofi^rapliy  of  whkih 
*e  &vi  OKire  mmwrQas  and  ample  notices. 

Il  ii  certain  from  peol'>{?ical  considerations,  that 
^Int  erauions  of  Aetna  must  have  long  precedctl 
tbttttakdcnj  lodif  anjre&uieeooaldbeplaoed 
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on  the  ftet  recovdod  trf  Diodoms     6),  that  the 

Sicanians  wore  compellwl  to  abamli^n  their  original 
settlements  in  the  E.  part  of  the  Island  in  ponso- 
queuco  of  the  frequency  and  viokiite  of  the>>e  out- 
btusts,  we  should  have  snfiicient  endcnce  tliat  it  was 
in  a  state  <.f  active  o])eration  at  the  earhest  period  at 
which  bicily  wab  inhabited.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  believe  that  anj  such  tradition  was  md^  fn- 
servp<l;  and  it  is  far  more  pn  .haMe,  a.'i  related  by  Thn- 
cydidos  (vL  2),  that  the  bicanians  were  driven  to  the 
W.  portion  of  the  island  by  the  invasion  of  the  Si- 
celians,  or  Sicnli :  on  the  other  hand,  the  f-ileni^  of 
Uomer  concemuig  Aetna  has  been  fi^ucntly  urged 
as  a  proof  that  the  mountain  was  not  tiicn  iu  a  state 
of  volcanic  activity,  and  though  it  would  be  absurd 
to  infrr  from  thence  (as  h;is  In^en  done  by  some  au- 
thorb)  that  there  had  been  no  previous  eruptions,  it 
maj  MAy  be  assumed  that  thei«  phenomena  wera 
not  very-  {refluent  or  violent  in  the  days  of  the  ]<(H>t, 
othcrwidc  Mine  vague  rumotu*  of  them  must  have 
reached  him  among  the  other  marvels  of  **the  far 
we>t.''  But  the  name  at  lea>t  of  Aetna,  an<l  pr»« 
bably  its  volcanic  cliaracter,  was  known  to  Uesiod 
(Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  23),  and  firemthe  time  of 
the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  it  attracted  general 
attention.  Pindar  describes  the  phenomena  of  tho 
mountain  in  a  manner  e«|ually  accunite  and  poetical 
—  the  streams  of  fire  that  were  vomited  forth  firom 
its  inmost  recej^ses,  and  tin-  rivers  (nf  lava)  that  gave 
forth  only  smoke  in  the  daytime,  but  in  tliedarkuc^ 
assumed  the  appesmioe  of  sheets  of  crimson  fin 
rolling  down  into  the  deep  se.-x.  (Pt/thA.  40.)  Aes- 
chylus aL-io  alludes  distinctly  to  the  "  rivers  of  fire, 
dsTOuring  with  tiieir  fierce  jaws  the  smooth  ftdds  of 
the  fertile  Sicily."  {Prom.  V.  368.)  Great  eruptions, 
accompanictl  with  btreams  of  lava,  were  not,  however, 
frequent  We  learn  from  Thucydides  (iii.  1 16)  that 
the  one  which  he  records  in  tlie  sixth  year  of  the 
relo[»onnp!<iaii  war  (n.  c.  425)  was  only  the  tliinl 
which  had  taki  u  j  iac  e  ."-ince  the  e.stabli^hmeut  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  itlajul.  The  date  of  the  earliest  bnoi 
mentioncil;  the  .Mcnnd  (which  is  endently  the  onn 
morepartk.'ularlyreferi'cd  to  byl'hidarjuid  Aeschylus^ 
took  plaoe,  acondfatg  to  Tlracydides,  50  years  bdbre 
the  above  date,  or  n.  c.  475;  but  it  is  placed  by  tho 
Tarian  Chronicle  in  the  same  year  with  the  battle 
ofPhtaea,  B.C.  479.  (Harm. Par. 68,  ed.  C.  M&Uer.) 
The  ue-xt  after  thitt  of  B.C.  425  is  the  one  recoi  <le<J  by 
Diodorus  in  n.  c.  396,  as  having  occurred  shortly  W- 
forc  that  date,  which  had  laid  wa^tc  so  con^iderablo 
a  part  of  the  tract  between  Tauromcnium  and  Catana, 
a.s  to  render  it  iinpos.sible  for  the  Carthaginian  general 
Alago  to  advaucc  with  his  anny  aloug  the  coabL. 
(DM.  99;  tin  same  cniption  is  noticed  1^ 
Orosiu-s,  ii.  18.)  F:nm  this  time  we  have  no  account 
of  any  great  outbreak  till  B.  c.  140,  when  the  moun- 
tain seems  to  hare  suddenly  assnmed  a  oonditiaa  of 
extraordinary  activity,  and  we  find  DO  less  than  fiNV 
violent  eruptions  recordwi  within  20  years,  viz.  in  n.r. 
140,  135,  126,  121;  the  last  of  which  niihcted  tho 
most  scrioiut  damagt%  not  only  on  the  territory  bttt 
the  city  of  Catana.  (Oros.  v.  (>,  10,  13;  Jul.  Ohseq. 
82,  85,  89.)  Other  eruptions  arc  also  uientiuued  as 
acoompanyiBg  the  outbid  of  the  civil  war  between 
Ponijiey  and  Caesar,  n.  c.  40,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  death  of  the  latter,  d.  c.  44  CVhrg.  G,  u 
471 ;  Liv.  ap.  Serv. ad  Virg.  t  e.%  Petron.  (fe  B.  C, 
135;  Lucan.  i.  545),  and  these  .succe^.sive  outbursts 
appear  to  have  so  completely  devastated  the  whole 
tract  on  the  esstera  ddsef  th»  moantaiB,  as  tohava 
rendered  It  tinmhaltttal^  and  alDMBtimpaimUe  fiiaii 
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want  of  uriler.  (Appum,  B.  C.  r.  114.)  At^ ,  vA 

B.C.  38,  the  volciuio  appnrs  to  have  bwn  in  at  li-ast 
a  partial  state  of  erapUoa  (Id.  v.  1 17),  and  6  jean 
afterward*,  ja«t  Mm  ttmontbnakof  Hbo  dvil  war 
betweeo  OdBTboi  and  Aiiton/f  Dko  Cassiitn 
cnnls  a  more  serions  outbnrst,  accoinpaniwl  with  a 
fitn'.im  of  lava  which  did  great  damage  to  the  a<l- 
joininq  country.  (Dion  Can.  L  8.)  But  from  this 
tinif  forth  the  vnlcnnic  apencr  appears  to  have  Wn 
cora|mnitively  qui«K:ent;  the  smoke  and  noi^s  which 
terrified  the  emperor  Caligula  (Snet  CaL  51)  were 
probably  nothin;:»  very  extraordinary,  and  wi:h  thin 
exception  we  hear  only  of  two  eruptions  during  the 
period  of  tiie  Roman  empire,  one  in  tiie  reign  of  Ves- 
padan,  a.  d.  70,  an  l  the  cdier  in  that  of  Dcciius, 
A.D.  251,  ncithrr  of  which  is  ntiticed  by  contem- 
porary writers,  and  may  thereforu  l>c  presumed  to 
have  been  of  no  very  formidable  rh;iractcr.  Ocoaias, 
writin;;  in  the  bc<;inninjj  of  the  fifth  ccntim",  ■<jK\'iks 
of  Aetna  as  having  tlten  become  harmless,  and  only 
smoking  enoogh  to  give  ere£t  to  the  atiwiee  of  its 
past  violence.  (Mat.  Chron.  ad  ann.  70  ;  Vita 
i>L  Agathae,  ap.  Cluver.  SiciL  p.  106;  Oroe.  ii. 

From  these  accounts  it  is  evident  that  the  vol- 
canic action  of  Aetna  was  in  ancient,  at  it  still  con- 
tinnes  in  modem  times,  of  a  very  irregular  and  inter- 
mittcnt  character,  and  that  no  deix>ndence  can  be 
placed  nfK>n  thf»se  patsa^^es,  whetln-r  of  ]><«'t';  nr  jirose 
writers,  which  apiKircntly  describe  it  as  in  cuiiijt.mt 
and  actire  opention.  Bat  with  every  allowance  for 
exac;:enition,  it  seems  probable  that  tlic  ordinary 
volcanic  phenomena  which  it  exhibited  were  more 
striking  and  eonspienona  hi  the  age  of  Stnho  and 
Pliny  than  at  the  jirc^i  nt  day.  The  cxpresi-ions, 
however,  of  the  latter  writer,  that  its  noise  was  heard 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Sicily,  and  that  its 
a-shes  were  carried  not  only  to  Tauromeninm  and 
Catana,  but  to  a  distance  of  150  miles,  of  course  re- 
fer only  to  times  of  violent  eniptioii.  Livy  hIm  re- 
cords that  in  the  year  b.  c.  44,  the  hot  sand  and 
aalies  were  carriod  as  far  as  Rhetriuni.  (Plin.  //.  X. 
ii.  103.  1U6,  iii.  8.  14;  Liv.  ap.  2>erv.  ad  Georg.  L 
471.)  It  is  unneoeesaiy  to  do  more  than  aHnde  to 
the  well-known  dc;i  ripdooof  the  ertiptionsuf  Aetna 
in  Virgil,  which  has  been  fanitated  both  by  Siiios 
ItaUcns  and  Chndian.  (Viis.  Atn,  iiL  970— A77; 
Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  S8->69;  ClanAaa  dls  J&yl  iV«fef7>. 
i.  161.) 

The  general  appearance  of  the  mountain  is  well 
described  bj  StnuXk,  Wlio  tells  ns  tliat  the  upper 
]iarts  were  bare  and  covered  with  italics,  hat  with 
snow  in  the  winter,  while  the  lower  hlupcs  were 
clothed  with  forests,  and  with  planted  gronnds,  the 
volcanic  ashes,  wliich  were  at  first  so  destxnctive, 
ultiin.itely  producing  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  espe> 
dalK  adapted  ibrtlw growth  of 'Hnes.  Thesonmiit 
of  the  mountain,  as  described  to  hun  by  tho'^e  who 
had  lately  ascended  it,  was  a  level  plain  of  about  20 
stadia  in  drcnmfemice,  snrronnded  by  a  brow  or 
ridge  like  a  walL  In  the  midst  of  tlrfs  ]^n,  which 
consi-«fpd  of  (h-ep  and  hot  sand,  rose  a  small  hillock 
of  similar  :v<jjccf ,  over  which  hung  a  cloud  of  smoke 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  200  feet.  He,  however, 
justly  aild>,  tliat  these  appearances  were  subject  to 
cx>ustaut  variations,  and  that  there  was  sometimes 


•  For  the  more  recent  history  of  the  inount.ain 
and  its  eruptions,  see  Ferrara,  Iktcrizhnc  dtU  Etna, 
Palermo^  1818;  and  Danbcny  on  Vekmou,  2d 
edit.  pp.  883—390. 


only  one  crater,  aonwtiffles  men.  (Stfak.  vri.  pp. 

27.n.  274.)  It  i.^  evident  fWim  this  aro-uiif  that 
the  asceut  of  the  mountun  was  in  his  lime  a  com- 
mon enterprise.   Lndlhis  also  speaks  of  it  as  not 

unusual  for  jieojile  to  ascend  to  the  very  edpe  of  the 
crater,  and  ofler  incense  to  tlie  tutelary  triKls  of  the 
moimtain  (LncW.  Aetna,  336;  see  abo  J!«ieai,  ii/>. 
7n),  and  we  are  told  that  the  emperor  Hadrian,  when 
he  visited  Sicily,  m.ide  the  a-scent  for  the  pnryH»<i'  of 
seeing  the  suu  rise  from  thence.  (Sport.  JJadr.  13.) 
It  is  therefore  a  strange  mistakt  in  Chmdian  (<fc 
Jiapt.  Proftrp.  \.  158)  to  represent  the  summit  ;« 
inaccesoible.  At  a  distaoce  of  Jess  than  1400  feet 
iram  tlw  Iiighest  point  an  Mane  f«nahis  of »  brick 
building,  clearly  of  Roman  work,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Torre  del  Filom/o,  from  a  vul- 
gar tradition  connecting  it  with  Enij»edocles :  this 
has  been  snppo.sed,  with  far  more  pUosibiUty,  to  de- 
rive its  oriiriu  fnmi  the  visit  of  Hadrian.  (Smyth'.i 
SicUy,  p.  149;  Ferrara,  Dcscriz.  deli  Etna,  p.  28.) 

Uany  ancient  writers  describe  the  npper  part  ef 
Aetna  as  rlnfbed  with  yierpctual  snnw.  l'inil;ir  calls 
it  "  the  uunie  uf  th«  iteen  scow  all  the  year  long  * 
{Pyik.  i.  86),  and  the  apparent  cflntndietion  of  Its 
I»er{)etual  fires  and  e>T!rla.sting  snows  is  a  favourite 
subject  of  declamation  with  the  rhetorical  poets  and 
prose  writers  of  a  later  period.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  58 — 
69;  Claudian.d!sA^i¥iM.  i.  164;  6olin.5.§9.> 
Strabo  and  Pliny  more  reasonably  state  that  it  was 
covered  with  snow  in  the  ttinier;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  tliat  its  condition  in  earij  ages 
differed  from  its  present  state  in  this  re>j>o<  t.  Th© 
highest  parts  of  the  mountain  are  still  covered  with 
snow  tat  seven  or  e^ht  montiis  in  the  year,  and  oo- 
ciL^ionally  j-atchos  of  it  will  lie  hi  hollows  and  nSpt 
throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  forests  which 
clothe  ^  middle  regions  of  the  mountain  are  alluded 
to  by  miuiy  writers  (Strab.  vi.  p.  278;  Claud.  Le, 
and  Diodorus  t*  Ils  ns  that  Dionystas  of  Syra- 
cu>e  derived  from  tlicnce  great  part  of  the  materials 
fnr  the  constraelion  of  his  fleet  in  b.  c.  899.  (IHod. 

xiv.  42.) 

It  was  natural  that  speculations  should  early  be 
directed  to  the  caoaes  of  the  remaikaUe  plwnomflna 

exhibitetl  by  Aetnx  A  mytliol  priil  faM. .  adopted, 
by  almost  all  the  poets  from  I'iudar  downwards,  &s- 
crilied  tiiem  to  the  struggle  of  the  giant  Typhoens  (or 
Enceladtjs  acconlin<,'  to  others),  who  had  been  buried 
under  the  lofty  pile  by  /.ens  after  the  defeat  of  tlm 
/riauts.  (Pind.  Ptjth.  i.  35;  Aesch.  Prom.  365 ;  Virg. 
Jen.  iii.  578;  Ovid.J/c/.  v.  346;  Chiud.  le.  152; 
Lucil.  Aftna,  41 — 71.)  Others  a.<4«igned  it  as  the 
workshop  (A  Vulcan,  though  this  was  placed  by  the 
more  or^naiy  tradition  in  &eAedianUan^  Later 
ami  more  philosophical  writers  ascribed  the  cnijitions 
to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  pent  up  in  subterranean 
caverns,  ahoonding  with  sniphnr  and  other  inflam* 
ninble  substances;  while  others  conceived  them  to 
ori;;inatc  from  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  sea 
upon  the  same  materials.  Both  these  theories  are 
discussed  and  developed  by  LuerstliiB,  but  at  modi 
n^-iter  loiiLTth  by  the  author  of  a  separate  jmein  en- 
titled Aetna,"  which  was  fur  a  long  time  ascribed 
to  Conielfau  Serems,  but  has  ben  attributed  hj  Hs 
more  recent  «-<litors,  ^^'emsdorf  .and  Jacob,  to  the 
younger  Lucilius,  the  fricud  and  contemporary  of 
8eneca.t  It  contains  some  powerihl  passages,  bat 
is  disfignred  bj  obscnritgr,  and  adds  Mttle  to  oar 

t  Fern  ftaHer  diseuasioa  of  this  question,  see  the 
Biosr,  Diet,  art.  LueOm  Jmriar, 
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irf  ttptetmym-  pbawawnacfthemoinw 
luo.  (I.am-t,  Ti.  64(^ — To.'l:  Lu<  il,  .4<'/»«,  92,  et 
m^i  Jmda^  iv.  1 ;  ScDeca,  i^jnjf.  79 ;  Claudun,  L  c. 
I#— ITi.)  Hm  fiomiectioo  of  these  rokanie  pii«> 
maam  with  the  earthquakes  by  which  the  idaad 
VH  (m{uttitlT  a|jit;»to«l.  was  ton  ol»vif<u>  t<i  p-cajje 
■uCkf,  ad  was  indeud  itDpiied  in  t)i«  [lopiiiar  trn- 
S!>«L  Sobs  niilua  aim  asserted  that  there  was  a 
nd't.TranMui  commanication  betwp^  Aftai  aw]  the 
Aeahaa  hlaml^,  and  that  the  eraptkm  of  the  furnier 
vcfeebserwd  to  ahemate  with  tfMse  of  Hiera  and 
8b«n^lc.  (\y\<*\.  V.  7.) 

The  Bame  of  Aetna  was  evidently  derived  from  ita 
fiay  character,  and  has  the  same  root  as  aSdw,  to 
Ian.   Bat  m  later  times  a  nqrthologieal  orurin  was 
bniA  fif  it,  and  the  ir.onntsun  was  5npyr*M^<l  to  liavo 
mtived  ila  name  Irum  a  nymph,  Aetna,  the  daughter 
<f  rnm  and  0am,  or,  aoeordinf;  to  otbcn,  of 
Itrbrros.  (Sch'^l.  ad  Th<>ocr.  /'/.  i.  65.)  The  moan- 
tvn  itMlf  is  spokeu  of  by  Pindar  (Pjfth.  L  57^  as 
ooMxaled  to  Zeos;  Vat  at  a  later  period  Sohiras 
olbh  sscml  to  Vnlcan;  and  wo  learn  that  thore 
cxi>t4>d  <in  it  a  templo  of  that  deity.    This  was  nut, 
kn»  cvrT,  Mi  suppo^  by  some  writers,  near  the  Stun- 
■at  «f  As  nwantain,  bat  in  the  middle  or  forest 
atffka.  JLS       a**  t'lld  that  it  was  snrmtinflcii  by  a 
frowe  of  sacred  trees.  (S«>lin.  5.  §  9 ;  Aolian,  //.  A. 
xL  S.)  [E.  H,  B.] 

.U:T0XIA  (AiT«\Io:  Eth.  A1tu\6s,  Artoliis).  ^ 
Atzxt  of  Greece,  the  boondaries  of  wliich  \'ariod 
at  fiflcrat  periods*   Ib  the  time  of  Strebo  it  was 
bmnded  on  the  W.  by  Acamania,  from  whic  h  it  was 
j^jarated  by  the  rin-r  Achrl<Hi.-i,  on  the  N.  by  the 
u-fintainc-os  contry  in}iabito<l  by  the  Atliamancs, 
I>.'ipes,  and  Dta-jj ■<:'«.  on  the  NE.  by  Doris  and 
3Li21>,  on  tic  SE.  by  I.,ocris,  and  <>n  tho  S.  by  the 
CQtraaee  to  the  Corinthian  golf.    It  codtaliied  ub^^ut 
1165  sqwrs  mDcs.   It  was  dindod  into  two  dis- 
trvl-i,  called  Old  Aetfilia       apxaia  AlTwK'io),  and 
Artalta  Epctctns       «inVnn-o$),  or  the  Acquired. 
Tht  Cmwr  eactcnded  along  the  coast  from  the 
Aehciow  to  the  Erenos,  and  inland  as  far  .is  Thcr- 
mctn,  «j:«j>»=itc  the  Acamanian  town  of  Stratus:  the 
kutcr  iiiciudol  the  northern  and  more  mountainous 
fKt  of  ths  pr  viucf;.  and  also  the  country  un  the 
the  Evenus  aixl  T.'h  ris.    Wlien  this 
introdaoed  is  luikix i^^'u ;  but  it  caiuiot 
Bonded  upon  eonqnPi«t,  for  the  inland 
Art<-llxns  wpre  never  siib<lue(l.  Tin-  country  betwef^n 
the  AchdoM  and  the  Evenus  appears  in  tradition 
•i  die  01^^  abode  of  the  AelaliMM;  ttd  the 
tt-rai  Efictetus  probably  only  indicatst  the  su!»sc- 
^ptat  extension  of  their  name  tu  the  remainder  of 
tdH  eoantry.    Strabo  make:j  the  promontory  An- 
IhlMaili  the  boundary  b<'twcen  Aetulia  and  Locri^, 
fcnt  fflip  (if  the  towns  U  twc^ii  this  pmmoriton'  nvA 
LvcDUS  beluoged  originaily  tu  tlu-  (j/.oliau  Lo- 
ewMu  (Stnb.  pp.  S36, 490,  459.) 

Tb"  c  rtmtr}'  fill  tJio  coast  between  the  Achclous 
sbd  Ike  Evcnus  is  a  fertile  plain,  called  i'aniche- 
|Bais(IIi^X<AiMrtf),  after  the  former  This 
ihla  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  !i  nmi;c  of  hills 
GiOed  Aiacynthos,  north  of  whic  h  and  of  the  lakes 
fiyria  and  Trichonis  there  again  opens  oat  another 
StMiTe  plain  opposite  the  town  of  Stratum.  ThcM 
Sfv  tbe  orily  two  plains  in  Aetulia  of  any  extent. 
IW  remainder  of  the  country  is  traversed  in  every 
diractkn  by  rofcged  mountaiiis,  covered  with  forrats, 
Mai  fall  of  daiiiri^rwix  m\"ineH.  TIk^so  mounlaiius 
SR  a  sottth-wcsterly  ooutinuatiuu  of  Mt.  Pindus,  and 
Wn  m%u  Iwui  uiuswil  bj  snj  nrail.  rithrr  in  inrlmt 
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or  modern  times.    The  following  moantains  are 

mcntionctl  by  special  names  by  the  ancient  writers! 
—  l.TVMPURESTUS  (Tuyur^p/fl-TOt).  on  the  nnrthoru 

frontier,  was  a  southerly  contiimaLiuu  of  Mt.  Pmdus, 
and  more  projierly  belongs  to  Dryopis.  [DryofIB.] 
2.  IJoMi  (Bwfiol),  on  the  north-e^istem  frontier,  w:w 
the  most  westerly  part  of  Mt.  Oeta,  inhabited  by  the 
Bomiensss.  Id  It  were  the  aonroes  of  tiie  Bveims. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  451;  Thnc.  iii.  96;  Steph.  l\.  jr.  r. 
BwfioL)  3.  CoKAX  CK4$pa{),  also  on  the  north- 
eastern ftodtier,  was  a  sovUMresteriy  oootimiatian 
of  Oeta,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  the  grejitcAt 
mountain  in  Aetolia.  There  was  a  pass  throu^'li  it 
leading  to  Thermopyh»e,  which  the  consul  Acilius 
Gbbrio  crossed  with  great  difficulty  and  the  loss  of 
m.my  In-asts  of  burthen  in  hLs  j^assap'e.  wlien  he 
marehcHl  from  Thermopylae  to  Naupactus  in  B.c. 
191.  Leake  remarks  that  the  route  of  Glabrio  was 
probably  by  the  valo  of  tlie  Vi.'tritzn  into  that  of 
the  KokkinOf  over  the  ridges  which  connect  Velukki 
wiUi  Forrilttri,  bat  irety  near  the  hitter  mornitdn, 
which  ii  thus  identified  with  Corax.  Corax  \»  de- 
scribed on  that  occasion  by  Li\7  as  a  ver>'  hi^h 
mountain,  lying  between  Callipolis  and  Nauiactu!*. 
(Sti-ab,  X,  p.  450:  Liv.  xxxvi,  30;  Steph.  D.  «.  r.; 
Lejike,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p,  624.)  4.  Ta- 
PU1ASSU.S  {Ta<piaaa6s:  Kakiskala),  a  southerly 
continuation  of  Corax,  extended  down  to  the  Co>. 
rinthian  gulf,  where  it  terminated  in  a  lofty  moun- 
tain near  the  town  of  Mac^nia.  In  this  rooantatn 
Kessus  aad  tiie  other  Centaurs  were  said  to  hare 
bwn  btiried,  and  from  their  corpses  arose  the  i>tinking 
waters  which  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  from  which 
the  western  Locrians  arc  said  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Ozolae,  or  the  Stinking.  Modem  tmvdlere 
have  found  at  the  base  of  3It.  Taphiasstif  a  nnniWr 
of  springs  of  fetid  water.  Taphiassus  derives  its 
modem  none  of  KaH-Moj  or  **  Bod-hdder,"  Iran 
the  dangerrtus  road,  whieh  nins  along  the  face  of  a 
precipitous  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  half  way  up 
tile  moontain.  (Strab.  pp.  427,  451,  460;  Antig. 
Caryst.  129;  Plin.  iv.  2;  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill; 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  voL  L  p.  135;  Gell,  Itiiter. 
p.  292.)  5.  Chalcts  or  Ciialceia  (XdXxts  ^ 
XoAKi'a :  Vard.ffora),  an  oflbhout  of  Taphiassus, 
running  down  to  the  Corinthian  gxilf,  Ix-tween  the 
mouth  of  the  I'.vi  uus  and  Taphiaissus.  At  its  foot 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Taphlaasns  and 
Chalois  are  the  am  ient  names  of  the  two  great 
mountains  ruiuiiiig  close  down  to  the  sca-cxnst,  a 
Bttle  wert  of  the  promontory  Antfarhiom,  and  sepo- 
nitcil  fiMui  cadi  .ithcr  by  .some  luw  ground.  Each 
of  thei«  niouutains  rises  from  the  sea  in  one  <lark 
gloomy  mas.s.  (Strab.  pp.  451,  460;  Hom.  IL  iL 
640;  Leake,  I.e.;  Mure,  vol.  i.  p.  171.)  6.ARA- 
CVNTHi  s  (*Apdici/v0os:  Z//f/<A«),  a  range  of  moun- 
tains running  in  a  soutli-exsterly  direction  fixiui  the 
Achelou-s  to  the  Evenas,  and  M'iKiniting  the  lower 
phun  of  Aetolia  near  the  si-a  fnnn  ilit-  n])[xT  plain 
above  the  lakes  Uyria  and  Triclioni.s.  (Strab.  x. 
p.  450.)  [ARAcnrraos.]  7.  PAMAxroLnnc 
(T'/t7Mi),  a  mountain  NE.  of  Thennum,  in  which 
city  the  Aetoliaos  heki  the  meetings  of  their  league. 
(Flht  h.  2;  PoL  t.  8;  Leake,  fd,  i.  p.  131.) 

8.  MvKXLs  (rh  Spos  M^^iiver,  Pint,  de  FluvUi^ 
p.  44),  between  the  rivers  Evcnua  and  Hylaethus. 

9.  Macysium,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (/.  c), 
mast,  from  its  name,  have  been  near  the  town  of 
Macynia  on  the  coast,  and  consef|nently  a  fnirt  of 
"hXi.  Taphuissus.  lU.  Cuuil'M  (Kot/ptof),  a  muun- 
tidn  between  Pleoron  and  hdee  Triebanis,fira 
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the  Caretfls  wero  said  to  have  derived  tlioir  nnmo. 
It  is  a  branch  cjf  Aracvnthus.   (Stnb.  x.  p.  4:)1.) 

The  two  chief  rivers  i  f  Actdia  were  the  Achelous 
and  the  Evenns,  ^^lti<  h  tl  i'.vt.>d  in  the  lower  piirt  of 
tlicir  course  ncarlv  jj.inillcl  to  nno  another,  [AcuK- 
L0U8:  EVKKUS.]  There  were  no  other  rivers  in  the 
ooantry  worthy  mention,  with  the  exception  of  the 
r.mipyhis  .111(1  Cyathns,  b  tth  of  which  won  tribo- 
tariui  of  the  Acheloua.  £Acu£U>vs.] 

Them  wm  wfend  lakes  in  the  two  ^reat  plaina 
of  Actolia.  Tlie  uj)})er  plain,  N.  of  Mt.  Anicyiithiis, 
contained  two  krge  iakes,  wMch  oomnninicated  with 
each  other.  The  eastern  and  tho  laiger  of  the  two 
was  called  Trichonis  (Tptxprls,  FoL  T.  7,  xL  4 :  Loir 
of  AjHiknro'),  the  westi-m  was  nanio<l  Hjria  (LoX-c 
4/  /^iiyos) ;  and  from  the  latter  issued  tlic  river 
P]«thu.s,  which  flowed  into  the  A(  heloos  near  the 
town  of  Conoj  e.  nftf-nvanb  Arviii  ie  (Ath.  x.  p.  424), 
Thb  kke,  uauicd  li^  rie  h/  Ovid  (J/tl.  vii.  37 1,  seq.) 
is  catted  Hydro  in  the  common  test  of  StnbO| 

from  whom  we  loam  that  it  wa.s  aftenvaris  called 
Ljiiiniachia  (Awiftax^a}  from  a  towTi  of  that  name 
upon  ibi  aottmem  shore.  (Strab.  p.  460.)  It«  itro|>er 
name  apjiears  to  have  been  Ilyria,  which  might  easily 
be  changed  into  liydra.  (Miiller,  Dorians,  voL  ii. 
p.  481.)  Thia  lake  h  also  named  Conopc  by  Anto- 
ninus  Liberalis (^Met.  12).  The  moimtain  Aracpithus 
runs  down  towanl.n  flic  .slum.s  of  both  lakes,  and  near 
Uie  lake  liyrie  there  i.s  a  ni%  iuc,  which  Uvid  c) 
calle  the  "  Cycneia  Tempo,"  becanss  Cycnns  was 
said  to  Ikivc  been  here  chanirod  into  a  swan  bv  Apollo, 
The  principal  sources  which  fonu  both  the  kkes  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  nxmntain  oveihangin^  tl  • 
castcm,  or UJm  Tri  bonis;  a  current  flows  from  1]. 
to  W.  throng  the  two  lalLes;  and  the  river  of 
Cjrathiis  b  nothing  mora  than  a  continaatMa  of  the 
same  stream  (Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  154).  In  the  lower 
plain  of  Actolia  there  wore  several  smaller  lakes  or 
h4;oonii.  Of  these  Strabo  (pp.  459,  460)  mentions 
throe.  I.  Cynia  (Kui/fa),  which  w:ls  GO  stadia  kng 
and  20  broad,  and  cornmunioated  with  the  sea.  2. 
Uria  (Ovpla^  which  was  nmch  smaller  than  the 
preoedu^  and  half  a  stadhim  fixxn  the  sea.  3.  A 
large  Lake  near  Caly don,  belonging  to  the  Romans  of 
I'atrae :  this  lake,  according  to  Sliabo,  aboonded  in 
fish  (tijoios),  and  the  gastroaomie  poet  Arehestratnfl 
«iid  that  it  was  cclebratwl  for  the  labrax  (Aeffifw^), 
a  ravenous  kind  of  fish.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  311,  a.) 
There  Is  some  ^Bfflealty  hi  identifymg  these  Ukes,  &h 
the  coast  has  undergone  numerous  clianges;  but 
Leake  supposes  that  the  lagoon  of  Anatoliko  was 
Cynia,  that  oi  Me*vlonfjhi\lna,  and  that  ofBoUwn 
the  lake  of  Calydon.  The  last  of  these  kkes  is 
p«Thaps  the  sime  as  the  lake  ( )ntlii->  {'Ot'dls),  wliirh 
Kiuiuder  (ap.  tjchol.  (ui  Akattd.  Ther.  214)  speaks 
of  in  oonneetian  with  Naapaetns.  (Lsska,  voL  iiL 
p.  573,  &c.) 

In  the  two  great  phuns  of  AetoUa  excellent  com 
was  grown,  and  the  slopes  of  the  nioantidnsprodaeed 
po<Ml  wine  and  nil.  These  plains  also  atT'iinle^l  abun- 
dance of  pasture  for  horses;  and  the  Aetolian  honscs 
wars  ndceoed  only  second  to  those  of  Thessaly.  In 
the  moonlain.s  tln  re  were  many  wild  beasts,  aniong 
which  we  fin<l  nu  iition  of  Iwars  and  even  of  lions, 
for  Herodotus  gives  the  Thracian  Ncstus  and  tlic 
Aelieloos  as  the  Hniit.s  within  whidi  Uoos  wwe  fomid 
iu  Kuropc.    (Ib-rud.  v.  12G.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Aetolia  arc  said  to 
have  heen  Curetes,  who  aooording  to  some  aoconnts 
lijwl  come  from  Eubocn.  (Strnb.  x.  p.  46.').)  They 
inhabited  the  phuos  bctwcca  the  Achdous  and  the 


Evcnns,  and  the  country  received  in  consoquenoe  the 
name  of  Curetb.  Besides  them  we  ako  find  mcnliHti 
of  the  Leleges  and  the  Ilyantes,  the  latter  of  whrtui 
had  l«een  driven  out  of  fioeotia.  (Strab.  j>p.  322, 
404.)  These  three  peoples  probably  lH'l<in;:i,H(  i.i  thu 
great  I'dasgic  race,  and  were  at  all  eveuta  uut  Hel- 
lenes. The  first  great  HeUenic  settlement  In  the 
rountry  is  said  to  have  lioen  that  of  the  EpesnSilsi 
by  Actolus,  the  sou  of  Ludymiun,  who  croiael  owr 
from  Elis  in  Pebpomiesiis,  rabdned  theCnretcs,  ssd 
gave  his  name  to  the  omntry  and  the  people,  HZ 
genexations  before  the  Trojan  war.  Aetolus  founded 
tiie  town  of  Calydon,  whidi  he  called  after  hi$  iwn, 
and  whii  h  iK-came  the  capital  of  his  doBUUiaos.  The 
Curetcs  continued  to  reside  at  tlieir  ancient  capital 
Plcurou  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Curium,  and  for  a  long 
time  carried  on  warnithlJie  inbabitsnts  of  Caiydoo. 
Subsequently  the  Curetes  were  driven  out  of  Tleurtm, 
and  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  into  Acaniaiu;i. 
At  liw  tima  of  the  Tngan  war  Fleimn  ss  well  a 
Calydon  were  governed  by  the  Aetolian  chief  TbflSI. 
(Pans.  V.  1.  §  8;  Uom.'//.  ix.  529,  sei\,\  Stnb. 
p.  463.)  SiDoe  Pleiiron  appears  in  the  kter  perinl 
of  the  heroic  age  as  an  Aetidion  city,  it  is  represented 
as  such  from  the  beginning  in  some  legends,  flence ' 
PletiroD,  like  Calydon,  is  said  to  have  dcriTed  its 
name  from  a  son  of  Aetolus  (A{M>llod.i  7>  §7);  and 
at  the  very  time  that  some  legends  represent  if  ;is 
the  capital  of  the  Curctcs,  and  etigagod  in  war  with 
Oencns,  king  of  Calydon,  otlier:>  relate  tliat  itwsi 
governed  by  his  n-.vii  brnther  The>tius.  A'-toIIa  waj 
celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  on  account  of 
tlic  hnnt  of  the  CslTdoidiui  hoar,  and  the  azpkits  «f 
Tydens,  Mcleager  and  the  other  hcn>cs  of  Calyd-a 
.uid  Pleuron.  The  Aetolians  also  took  part  m  tiie 
I  rojan  war  under  tin  oommand  of  Thoas ;  they  cams 
in  40  shifts  from  Pleunm,  Calydon,  Olenus,  Pylene 
and  Chalcis  (Horn.  II.  ii,  638).  Si.xty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war  some  Aeolums,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Thessaly  along  with  the  Hoeotums,  migiated 
into  Aetolia,  and  settled  in  the  countr>*  around  Ilcuroa 
and  Calydon,  which  was  hence  called  Acolis  after 
them.  (Strab.  p.  464;  Thne.  iiL  102.)  Ephams 
Cnp.  Strrib.  p.  4G5)  however  places  this  migration  ot 
the  Aouliaus  much  earlier,  for  he  relates  "  that  the 
AeoUans  onoe  faiTaded  the  district  of  Pknron,  wUdk 
was  inhabited  by  the  Curetes  and  called  Cutetb, 
and  expelled  this  people.'*  Twenty  years  aftcrwaids 
occpfged  Ihe  great  Dorian  inrasion  of  Peloponnens 
under  the  command  of  the  descendants  of  ileiadeB. 
The  Aetolian  chief  Oxylus  twk  jart  in  tliis  invasion, 
and  conducted  the  Dorians  acrotis  the  Coriutiiian 
gulf.  In  ratnm  for  his  serrioeB  ha  rseehedEliK 
njKin  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus, 

From  this  time  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnerian  war  we  know  nothing  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  Aot<  li  uL<.  Notwitb>-t.indiiiq:  their  fame  in 
the  heroic  age,  they  appear  at  the  time  of  the 
Pdoponneeian  war  as  one  of  Che  most  nndvilindof 
the  Grei'ian  trilies;  and  Thucydidcs  (i.  5)  mentions 
them,  together  with  their  neighbours  the  Ozoliaa 
Locrians  and  Acamanians,  as  retaining  all  the 
habits  of  a  mds  and  barbarous  age.  At  this  period 
there  were  three  main  divi-ii nf  the  ActoEins, 
the  Apodoti,  Ophioneuscs,  and  Eurytfuies,  The 
last,  who  wars  the  most  numerous  of  the  thras, 
sp<tke  a  Ian rii.igc  which  was  nnintelliiriblc,  and  were 
in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  me;it.  (Thuc.  iii.  102.) 
ThnejrfidsB,  however,  does  not  call  them  Bc^Aipei; 
and  notwithstanding  their  low  culture  and  uiu  ivili^ed 
habits,  the  Aetohaoa  ranked  as  UeUeucs,  partly. 
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uxl  port]*'  fti  acroant  of  their  acknowledged  ooo- 
MtkA  witk  the  Elaam  m  TelopaoiieBiia.  Each  of 
tkst  tkfM  dif  HiuBB  WM  sitbdiTided  into  Mvual 
nbft  tribe*.  TLcir  villa<;es  were  mifurtifiwl.  and 
■■rtr^tlic  inluibit-mts  livi>l  hy  jjltmiU  r.  Their  triljca 
tffar  to  have  been  iudepeiiticiit  ut'  cadi  other,  and 
K  «M  mtf  m  "  ■■—  rlrr*^  of  common  danger 
that  thqr  actod  in  oonccrt.  Th«  inhnbiuints  of  the 
icLuKi  aMOHtaiBB  vore  brave,  active,  and  iuvin- 
iik  TkHf  ivcra  vnrinJled  in  im  «f  tb» 
jiTiEn.  for  which  they  am  i  elchnited  by  EuiipidBiL 
(ftwiw.  139,  140;'oamp.  Ihuc  iiL  97.) 

Ito  Apodotl,  OphidtMoni,  and  Evxytanea,  in- 
WiMd  ooly  the  central  districts  of  Aetolia,  and 
4U.  not  •«  rnpy  any  part  of  the  phin  between  the 
LvtQos  mod  tlie  Acheluas,  which  was  the  abode  of 
li»  wm»  citifiaed  part  of  the  nation,  who  bore  no 
elb'T  rvame  than  that  of  A«»toHni<5.  Th<'  Ai'ulnti 
(  AT^iwrei,  Tboc  iiL  94;  'AwdSorotj  I'ul.  xvii.  5) 
■bkilid  dto  momtaina  abofa'Nanpacttia,  on  the 
hadera  of  Locris.  They  are  said  by  Foljbias  nnt 
l»  lave  been  Helienea.  (Comp.  liT.  xxxiL  34.) 
IM  ef  tlMae  dwelt  Ophionenaea  or  Ophiensei 
CO^awtf^Thoc.  7.  c;  'O^im,  Strab.  pp.4:>l ,465), 
nd  to  them  belonged  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Bonii- 
oiMB  (Baifu^f,  Thac.  iii.  96;  ^rab.  p.45l ;  Steph. 

^i;.«.r.B«*^)and  CaIlienses(KaAAi^t,ThuA.  tcs>X 
hih  of  which  inhabite*!  Uie  rid<:e  of  tX't.i  ninninf» 
4am  towards  the  3Lilic  gulf;  the  fonner  an'  jtlaced 
If  fitoihe  (1  c.)  at  the  aources  of  the  Evcniu,  and 
til  p«tian  of  the  latter  is  fixed  by  that  of  their 
flifiUl  town  Calliom.  [Caujvu.}  llie  Eary- 
tMH  (Eupwnwft,  Thie.  SL  94,  at  alii)  dwelt 
aadl  of  the  0].hi':nenses.  as  far.  appan  ntly,  as  Mt. 
l^ihriataa,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  town 
HtdmBm^  whkh  Sbabo  deacribw  as  a  place  belong- 
ing le  this  people.  Tbey  are  said  tu  hare  pas^essed 
M  rmi  l-  „t  t  idyssms.  (Strab.  pp.  448,  461, 465; 
i!«ci  >i.  arJ  L^jphr.  799.) 

The  Agraei,  who  inlHlWllrf  the  north-w«at  OonMT 
<d  Alalia,  bonierin?  npoQ  Atnbracia,  were  nf»t  a 
divMoa  ot  the  AetuUan  nation,  but  a  separate  people, 
twiwl  at  tha  tifte  of  the  Palapenwaian  oar  Vf  a 
kK_-  •  f  tl>-ir  r»-wi!.  and  ftokj  anited  to  Aetolia  at  a 
later  ^riud.    The  Apenatt*  who  lived  m  the  same 
Artrirt,  appear  ta  hava  been  a  anbdiviaian  of  the 
AgraeL  [AoRAn;  Ateranti.]   riiiiy(iv,  3)  men- 
liana  TarvTQ.^  other  peoples  a&  belonging  to  Aetolia, 
nch  as  the  AthanuMira,  Tymphaei,  Dolopcs,  &c.; 
Vet  xhxi  AaXtsoea^  k  aniy  true  of  the  ktcr  period 
of  ih^  Aetoliati  I^enie,  wh<-n  the  Aetoliaiis  had  ex- 
leaded  tiicir  dutuiniou  over  wont,  of  the  neighbouring 
>tih»  rfgfiraa  and  Thmily. 

At  the  commencement  i  f  th"^  Pelnponnesian  war 
the  Ar^-Hip"*  had  £urmed  no  aiUouce  eitlier  with 
Sparta  or  AUma,  and  eonMqneotljr  an  not  men- 
tij^rd  by  TliiajdilWi  (ft.  9)  hi.s  enumeration  of 
the  aUaxl  fimetof  tha  two  nations.  It  was  the 
aifmvlEad  laTarfon  of  their  ooontry  by  the  Athe> 
aiaas  in  the  iisth  jear  of  the  war  (b.C  455), 
wfajf  h  kd  them  to  espouse  the  Lacodaemonian  pitle. 
La  thu  y«ir  the  Mes&enians,  who  hatl  Ui-n  settled 
at  Kaopaf-toa  by  the  Atheuan^,  and  who  had  suf- 
fr^rd  grrarly  frrim  the  inmad.H  of  the  Aetolians, 
pmntdfd  the  Athenian  general,  l>einoethene8,  to 
Mh  iaie  Iha  fartarior  ef  Aetolia,  with  the  hope  of 
tm-j-ic'rinz  the  thnx*  girat  triVs  <if  the  A|inrl"ti, 
CahianeoiM,  and  EoiTtanes,  since  if  they  were 
anlMl  the  Atheniaaa  would  baoona  maftoa  of 
Ika  idhrii  enatiy  bitweco  tha  Amhrariin  gulf  and 
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Panuoms.   Harii^  edketed  a  eonndend>lB  forte, 

Demosthenes  set  out  from  XaupHctus;  but  the  ex* 
pedition  proved  a  complete  failure.  Af\er  advancing 
a  ftfw  imlea  into  the  interior,  he  was  attacked  at 
Aogititun  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Actoliaiis,  who 
had  i>erupi<xl  the  ailjaceiit  hilLs.  The  rugged  nature 
of  the  ground  prevented  the  Athenian  boplites  fhwn 
ctnning  to  dose  quarters  with  thdr  activa  fba;  Da* 
mo6thene8  liad  witli  liiii)  only  a  atrial!  nundjer  of 
light-armed  troops;  and  in  tlie  end  the  Athenians 
wwB  ooDplelaly  defcated,  and  fled  in  diMider  to  tiia 
raa.st.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Aetolians  joined  tho 
Peloponnesians  under  Eoiylochus  in  making  an 
attack  npon  Naapactns,  which  Demosthenes  Mived 
with  dlthculty,  by  the  help  of  the  Acamanians. 
(Thuc.  iii.  94,  &c.)  The  Aetolians  took  no  furtW 
part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  tlioee  of  the  na- 
tion who  fought  under  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  were 
only  mercenaries.  (Thuo.  vii.  57.)  From  this  time 
till  that  of  the  Macedonian  suimsnmcj,  we  find 
icarealj  mj  BMnlion  of  the  AeColiaaa.  They  a]v- 
{lear  tn  have  b.'on  frequently  cngagetl  in  hr».stilhie8 
with  their  ueighboors  and  ancient  eueioiesi  the 
Aeanuadaaa.  tAoAmrasnA.] 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c. 
323)  the  Aetolians  joined  the  confederate  (Irft  kH  iti 
what  is  usually  called  the  Lamian  war.  Thi:i  war 
was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  defeat  of  the  confe- 
derates .It  Crannon  (n.  c.  322);  whereupftn  Aiiti- 
pater  and  Craterus,  having  first  made  peace  with 
Athens,  uavaded  Aetdia  vdUi  a  huKa  annjr.  Tha 
Aetolians.  however,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  in- 
vaders, abandoned  their  villages  in  the  plains  and 
retired  to  their  impregnable  moimtafais,  where  they 
rvTiiainod  in  safety,  till  the  ilacetlonian  gcnerais 
were  obligai  to  evacuate  their  territory  in  order  to 
march  against  Perdiccas,  (Diod.  xviii.  24,  25.) 
In  the  wars  which  followed  between  the  diderent 
usurpers  of  the  Macedonian  throne,  the  alli;uice  of 
tho  AetoUans  was  eagerly  courted  by  the  couteoding 
armies;  and  their  brave  and  warlike  popnktion 
enabled  them  to  exercise  great  influence  h|kiii  IImj 
jioUtics  of  Greece.  The  prominent  part  they  took 
m  the  expnlakm  of  tbe-Gank  firam  Greece  (B.a 
279)  still  further  increased  theu-  reputation.  In 
the  army  which  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Themio- 
pjha  to  oppooa  tha  Ganls,  the  contingait  of  the 
Aetolians  was  by  far  the  larce.>>t,  and  thqr  here  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  by  tin  ir  hraverj-  in  mitulsing 
the  attacks  of  tho  enemy;  but  tlicy  eanied  their 
chief  glory  by  destroying  the  gn-ater  part  of  a  body 
nf  40,(X)0  Gauls,  who  lud  invadid  their  fonntry.  and 
had  tukeu  tho  tuHn  uf  Calhum,  and  comuiitted  the 
most  horrible  atrocitiea  on  the  inhafaitanta.  Tha 
Aetolians  also  a^^i^tnl  in  the  defe  nce  of  Deljihi  when 
it  was  attacked  hj  the  Gauls,  and  in  the  purboit  of 
the  flnemy  m  their  retreat  (Pans.  a.  20—23.) 
To  coiiiniemorate  the  vengeanco  they  had  inflirted 
upon  the  Gaols  for  the  dMtmction  of  Callium.  tho 
Aetolians  ^^cated  at  Delphi  a  trophy  and  a  statue 
of  an  anned  heroine,  represeniiiii,'  Aetolia.  They 
abo  dedicated  in  the  same  lenijile  the  statues  nf  tho 
penenils  under  whuia  tiny  liad  fought  in  tliii^  war. 
(raiii*.  X.  I«.  §  7,  X.  15.'§  2.) 

From  this  time  the  Ai'tnliaii'!  ajij>oar  as  one  of 
the  tlirco  great  powers  in  Greece,  the  other  two 
being  the  Maeedodana  and  Arhaeuu.  Ifte  the 
Aciiai-an?,  the  Aetolians  were  united  in  a  confctlenuy 
or  Ivagae.  At  what  time  this  league  was  first 
ibnned  ia  onoertain.  It  ie  inferred  that  the  Aeto> 
Uaos  matt  have  been  nnitod  into  mow  form  of  ooor 
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ftderacy  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliilip,  the 
father  (if  Alt'xnmliT  the  (Jn-at,  from  an  ins<Ti]»tif>ii 
uu  the  statue  of  Actulus  at  Thermum,  ijuoted  b/ 
KfiborM  (Stnb.  p.  M9:  Ahml^  rMT  M9iiimp 
AiTu\oi  <r^*r<par  fitniii  ipfrnr  taop^v"),  aiiil  from 
the  cesnon  of  Nau[iactas,  which  was  made  to  thein 
I7  Philii).  (Strab.  pw  4S7:  M  M  yfiK  i>Jtrm\&v, 
4tAiinrov  TpoVKpltmyros,  quoted  hj  Thirlv^'all,  UUi. 
of  Oretce,  vol.  viii.  p.  207.)  But  it  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  the  K^a^ue 
appears  to  hare  come  into  full  aetlTitT ;  and  it  was 
pn>b:ibly  the  invasion  of  tlii'ir  countr\-  by  Antipatcr 
aud  Crotenui,  aud  the  cousicquent  neccssitjr  of  ooD- 
certiof^  nMuuroa  fot  their  conmni  defcoee,  tiiat 
brought  the  Actolians  into  a  closer  ]K)lifi(  ;il  a.ssocia- 
tioo.  The  constitution  of  the  league  vctm  detnocra- 
tjeid,  fike  tint  of  the  AetoHn  toiwin  ami  tribee. 
The  great  coancil  of  the  nation,  called  the  Tnn- 
aetolicon  (Lir.  xxxi.  9),  in  which  it  is  probable 
tb.-it  ev«T)r  frccm.in  abore  the  age  of  thirty  had  the 
1  of  voting,  met  every  aatiunn  at  Thennam,  for 
the  election  of  niJiLMxtratc*,  frpneral  legislation,  and 
the  decision  of  all  uuestioujj  resipecting  jieace  and 
war  with  foreign  nationa.  There  was  bIm)  another 
ddlberntivo  Ixuly,  callnd  Ai)Ocleti  ('AirtJ^fXTjToi), 
wfaidi  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  permanent 
eommittce.  (Pal.  xx,  1 ;  Ur.  xsxtL  S8.)  The 
chief  magistiTito  l>onp  the  title  of  Slmtegiis  (SrpoTTj  • 
fit).  He  was  elected  annually,  presided  in  the  as- 
acmblies,  and  had  the  command  of  tlie  troops  in 
war.  The  offioew  M9Ct  hi  rank  were  the  lUpparrh  ns 
("Ijrwafjyfn),  or  mnmandor  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
chief  Serretary  {Vpa^x^iartvi^,  both  of  whom  were 
elected  annually.  (For  fnrther  details  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  league^  9bb  DicL  9/  Antiq. 
art.  Aetolicum  Foecbu.) 
After  the  exptibion  of  the  Ganb  from  Gncoe,  the 

Af'toliaiis  boi:;iii  to  extend  their  doiniiiinns  over  the 
neighbouring  nations.  They  still  retained  the  rude 
and  barbarons  habita  which  had  characterised  them 
in  the  time  of  Thucydidcs,  and  were  still  accus- 
tonu-d  to  live  to  a  great  extent  by  rohlM>rv  atnl  piracy. 
Their  love  of  rapine  was  their  great  incentive  to 
war,  and  in  thdr  maraadingexpeditionatbej  spared 
neither  friends  nor  foes,  neither  things  sacred  nor 
pivfaiie.  iSuch  is  tJie  character  given  to  them  by 
FdybioB  (e.  g.  H.  45,  46,  67,  is.  SB),  tod  hk 
account  i>  eotitinn.sl  in  tlie  le.iding  ont!Iiio>  by  the 
testiraooy  of  other  writers;  though  justice  requires 
na  to  add  tiiat  the  enm!^  of  the  Aetolians  to  the 
Achaeaiis  has  j)rol»ably  led  the  hi-storian  to  exairge- 
mte  rather  tluin  nndernite  the  vices  of  the  Aetoiian 
people.  At  the  time  of  their  greatest  power,  they 
wtn  masters  of  the  whole  of  we.stem  Acam.-mia,  of 
the  sontli  of  Epirus  antl  Tliessaly,  .and  of  I^ris, 
Phucis,  iuhI  Ikieotia.  They  likewLso  assumed  the 
entire  control  of  the  Delphio  oracle  and  of  the 
Aniphiety  itiic  o-sscmbly.  (Pint.  Dt  mrtr.  40;  Pol. 
iv.  25;  ihirlwall,  voL  viii.  p.  210.)  Theu*  league 
nbo  embraced  eereral  towns  in  tlie  heart  of  Pelo- 
ponnesu.'i,  the  i>l,ind  of  Ceph.illenia,  and  even  cities 
In  Tliraee  ntitl  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Ly.siniachia  on 
tlie  Hellc,s[>ont,  and  Cios  on  the  Propontis.  The 
reUtion  of  these  distant  places  to  the  league  u  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  They  cotild  not  have  taken 
any  )>urt  in  the  munageincnt  of  Uio  buhiness  of  the 
co^ederacy ;  and  the  t4>wns  in  Aria  Ifinor  and  Thrace 
probably  joined  it  in  order  to  prntict  themselves 
•gainst  the  attacks  of  the  Aetoluui  privateers. 

The  Aetolians  wen  at  the  height  of  their  power 
in  B.  O.  990^  when  tbur  nnpcovoked  uTirian  cf 
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Messenia  engaged  them  in  a  war  wiili  th'  Ac 
nsimlly  railed  the  StK-ial  War.  Tli''  A<  h;ii  nns  «ers 
supported  by  the  youthful  monarch  of  Mamlonia, 
Philip  v.,  who  hiffided  a  seme  blow  upon  the 

Aetolians  in  n.  C.  218  by  .in  iinexj-i^Tlcd  man  h  int'i 
the  interior  of  thdr  oooutry,  where  he  sorpribed  the 
capital  cityof  Tliennnin,inwhidi  all  the  wealth  and 
trea-sures  of  the  Aetoiian  leaders  were  deixNsitcd.  Tlic 
whole  of  these  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  king,  and  were 
either  carried  off  or  destroyed ;  and  before  quitting  tlie 
place,  Philip  set  fire  to  the  sacred  buildings,  to  reta- 
liate for  the  destruction  of  Dium  aivl  l>idorui  l>y  tlie 
Actoliauii.  (PuL  T.2 — 9, 13,  U;  fur  tiie  dvlaUs  of 
PhiUp^sniai«b,eeeTBniiuic.)  TheSodalwarwaa 
brought  to  a  clo^e  by  a  tTCSlJ  of  peace  concluded  in 
B.C.  217.  Six  years  sAsnrards  (b.c.  211)  the 
AetoHans  again  declared  war  i^tainst  Philip,  in  cen- 
seqncncc  of  having  foniied  an  offen&ive  and  dcfeii>ivc 
alliance  with  the  Ramans,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  PliiUp.  The  attention  of  tbo 
Komans  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  It.ily  to  enable  them  to  atfonl  nnieh 
assistance  to  the  Aetolians,  upon  whom,  therefore, 
the  boidsB  of  the  war  chiefly  fell.  In  theoooiseof 
this  war  Philip  nL'.un  toik  Thermniii  (Pol.  xi.  4), 
and  the  Aetolians  became  so  disheartened  that  the/ 
oonehided  pence  with  Um  in  B.0. 905.  This  peac* 
was  followed  ahnost  imnediatfllf  bj  om  betnecB 
Philip  and  the  Bonums. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans  in  n.  c.  200,  the  AetoIiMS  «t  firat  re- 
.'iolved  to  remain  neutral;  but  the  5urces.s  of  the 
consul  GuiUi  induced  them  to  cliange  their  detenni- 
nation,  and  before  the  end  of  tlie  tin>t  campaign  thej 
di'^-lrired  war  n^rtinst  Philip.    They  fought  at  thin 
buttle  of  Cynobcephalae  in  B.  c  197,  when  their 
oiTahry  contribnted  nwterinlly  to  die  snceeH  of  tlw 
d.iy.     (I.iv.  xxxiii.  7.)     The  .';ettk'mpnt  of  the 
afiiuns  of  Greece  by  Flamininos  after  this  victocy 
caused  great  disai^ointmant  to  tlw  AetaBns;  ana 
.IS  .soon  as  Flamininns  returned  to  Italy,  they  invited 
Antiix-hus  to  invade  Greece,  and  shortly  aftenvanls 
(le«  bre<l  war  against  the  Romans,    (n.  c  192.) 
The  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  ThprmopyL'U'(B.  c  191) 
drove  the  monarch  l>aek  to  A. >•  in,  and  left  the  Aetrv- 
Uans  exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of  the  liuniam. 
They  obtuned  n  short  respite  by  a  traoe  wliich  thegr 
p.ilii  ited  from  the  Romans;  but  having  subsequently 
resumed  hostihties  on  rumours  of  some  soooosa  at 
Antiochus  in  Asia,  the  Roman  eonsnl  ML  FViIntm 
Nobilior  cros.sed  over  into  Greece,  and  oonmienc*^ 
operations  by  laying  siege  to  Ambracb  (b.  c.  189), 
which  was  then  one  of  the  strongest  towns  belonging 
lo  the  le.igtie.    Mt  antime  news  had  arrived  of  th© 
total  defeat  of  AutiiK'hus  at  the  battle  of  Magwsia, 
and  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  purchase  peace  at  any 
prioe.   It  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Romaaa,  but 
on  tenns  whirh  (le^tmyed  for  ever  their  independ- 
ence, and  mideriHl  them  only  the  vassab  of  liome. 
(Poll  zxfi.  15;  Lit.  zxzriiL  11.)   After  the  ooo- 
<\\\<^{  of  Pcrseits  (n.  c.  167),  the  Roman  party  in 
Aetolia,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Roman  i<oldicrs, 
massacred  550  of  the  leading  patriots.    All  the  8ur- 
rivors,  who  wars  snspected  of  opposition  to  tlie 
Roman  p>liey.  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  Itnlv. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  league  was  fuFmaily 
dissolved.   (Lir.  xIt.  28,  91}  Justin,  uxiii.  Prd. 
and  2.)    Aetolia  .'*ubs<Ninently  fonned  j;iirt  <>f  the 
province  of  Achaia;  though  it  is  doaUfui  whetiier 
it  fomed  part  of  this  pra?bce  as  it  w«s  at  firnt 
constituted.  [Achaia.]  Tlwmhabitaiitsof  sererml 
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rflb  tflwrw  mnored  bj  Aufnutas  to  people  Ute 
city  tf  ^Qeofniu,  whi^  ht  Coondcd  to  commwnnrate 

Ins  n<ofT  at  Attintn.  B.  c.  31 ;  and  in  his  tiine  the 
onoatn  b  dt*!M:7ibeil  bjr  Str»bo  as  atterly  wurn  out 
■i  exhausted.  (Stnbw  pi  460.)  Under  the  Ro- 
mans the  AetoEiUU  appear  to  Iinv(>  remained  in  the 
flHM  niide  oanditiun  in  which  tiiej  iiad  always  been. 

tk^  n  "L^-,  f.  r  th<\v  luul  iw)  ruad  in  tlie  inland  part 
«f  the  cuoauyi  and  their  oolj  road  was  one  leading 
frn  the  eoatl  «f  Acamank  aeroH  ^  Adwlotut, 
hf  Pkuron  and  Calydon  to  Chalcis  and  Molycrcia 
cB  xht  Artolian  cna^t.  (Comp.  lirandstaten,  Die 
Om:kickten  dts  Aclulitchen  Landes,  Volka  und 
Jaaiw,  Bariin,  1844.) 

The  towns  in  Artolia  wctp:  I.  In  Old  Actolia, 
1.  la  the  hiwtr  pkio,  between  the  sea  and  Mount 
AiwynthM,  CALTDoar,  Plbobov,  Oudtiti,  Pt- 

UTTK,  Chau  IS  (tlu*!K:>  5  are  the  Artnlian  towns 
mrnhnned  bj  Uocner),  Uaucyo^c a,  Ela£US,  Pas- 
smcm  «r  Pbaita,  Pboschium,  Itboria,  Coaora 
(rfheiwards  Ar>inui^),  Ltsimacuia.  In  tlie  upjur 
jkin  N.  i{  M'lunt  Aracrnthus,  AcRAE,  Mf.tai'A, 

I'jLJU-Ui,V,rHT-nsUM,  TlUCUOSlUM,  TlIESTlK.\Sl.S, 

TmaatCM.    In  Ailolia  B|iel«tai,  on  tha  lea-coast, 

Kkf-ndA,  MoLTCREirM  or  Molycreia:  a  little  in 
the  iatecior,  aa  the  borders  of  Locris,  Potipaxla, 
Cftocffunm,  Twaaauu^  Aboitium:  further  in 

tksialerior.  CALum,  Oechalia  [^w  p.  G'i.a.],  Ape- 
nAlTlA,  AoMJMivUf  Lybji^  the  last  of  wluch  was 
a  iBwa  «t  tlw  Agjnm.   [Aokasl]   The  rite  «f 

the  foUawinii  towns  b  qoite  uidcnown: —  Ellnjiium 
(XKMrxav,  Pul.  ap.  Stcph.  B.  ».  v.);  Thorax  {ow- 
fti,  s.  r.);  rherae  (^poi,  Steph.  B.  ».  v.). 


OOIK  OF  AKTOLUL 

AE.WNE.  [Attica.] 
AiTILAE  iEtk.  AiSIanns),  a  tofwn  of  Latiom,  in 
tke  ox-re  extended  sense  of  the  term,  bat  which  must 
pT*4>^yr  hare  in  farlItT  tiiiK^s  l>»I.(n;:cd  to  the  Hcr- 
BJcaia.    It  is  rtill  called  Aj^ie,  and  id  situated  in  the 
aNnatiinma  district  S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
■hni  7  miles  from  Suftiaro.    Wc  I'-ani  fmrii  the 
kMlin  ascxihed  to  Frgntinos  (jdc  Colon,  p.  230), 
iWtili  Imitny  wsi  eolonfaad  in  the  time  of  dw 
Qwrrhi.  but  it  never  enjoy<>«l  the  rank  of  a  colony, 
wA  Phoj  mentions  it  only  among  tbe    oppitia  "  of 
lariwn.  (JI.N.m.  5.  §  9.)  In^riptions,  fragments 
cilMaa,  and  oUm-  anri<Mit  relics  arc  still  vic>ible  in 
Ae  mfldem  nlla^i»  of  AfiUm    (Mibby,  r>tnt4ymi  di 
Jioma,  tU.  i.  p.  41.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

AFFLU'NUS  or  AJEFUAVCS  HONS  (the 
lattT  f>rrn  <if  iho  name  appf.-irs  to  he  the  more 
eorract)  was  the  name  given  iu  ancieat  times  to  a 
■■■tun  near  Tlmr,  fientii^  tlie  plain  of  the 
Ctmpft^na  and  nf>w  called  Monfe  S.  A  ngelo,  though 
■■ked  on  Cell's  map  as  ilfonte  Ajj^Umo,  The 
Cba&B  aqnedoct  was  carried  at  its  fcot,  where  tbe 
iwrim  of  it  stin  riatble  are  remarkable  for  the 
Wfe*?^  aiid  ;:Tai>d«*nr  of  their  coastrnction.  An 
iBKnptioD  which  records  the  con)|4cLioQ  of  some  of 
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the  moDBtain.  (NiU>T>  Dintorm  H  Roma^  vol.  i. 

p.  25 ;  Fabretti,  In4cr.  p.  637.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'FKICA  ('A^ptir^:  Adj.  Afcr,  Africus,  Afrim- 
nus).  the  iiaine  by  wluch  tbe  quarter  of  the  world  biiil 
callt'tl  -lyV  co  w:is  known  to  the  Kiituaii.s,  wlio  re» 
ceivt'd  it  from  the  Carthaginians,  a^l  ,ii<]-Ikd  it  first 
to  tliat  part  of  Africa  with  which  they  became  tirst 
acqtiainted,  narady,  the  part  abont  Caithage^  and  ' 
atUnsards  to  the  whole  continent.  In  the  latter 
6cm^>  the  Greeks  used  the  name  Libya  ('A^pud^  only 
occtirring  aa  tbe  Gredc  Ibnn  of  ^  Latin  AfVka); 
and  the  same  name  ia  continually  ued  by  Konian 
writers.  In  this  work  the  continent  is  treated  of 
under  Libya  ;  and  the  present  article  is  confined  U> 
tliat  p«)rti>jn  of  N.  Africa  which  the  Komans  called 
spetUiially  Africa,  or  Afn'i  a  I'rojiria  (or  Vera),  or 
Africa  Pruvimia  (  A^f^iKT)  (3(ws),  and  which  may 
be  raai^y  described  as  the  old  Oirthaginian  terri> 
torv,  constituted  a  Koinan  piorinoa  aftar  the  Third 
i^inic  War  (n.  c.  146). 

TbeN.eoaster  after  Imdbf  W.  and  B. 

with  a  slight  rise  to  the  N.,  from  the  Straits  of 
Gif/raltar  to  near  tbe  centre  of  the  AlediUrranean, 
suddenly  fidls  off  to  the  S.  at  C  Bom  (Mercnrii  Pr.) 
m  ai®  4'  SO*  N.  hit.,  and  10°  53'  35"  E.  long.,  and 
preserver  this  general  direction  for  about  3°  of  lati- 
tude, to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulj'of  Khabt,  the  an- 
cient Lesser  Syrtis;  tbe  three  chief  salieDt  prints  of 
this  E.  jiart  of  the  coast,  namely,  the  pmnontories 
of  Clyjiea  (at  tbe  N.,  a  Utile  iS.  of  C.  Bon)  and  Caput 
Veda  {KapomMaik,  abont  the  middle),  and  tbe 
i.sland  of  Meniiix  (Jerboh,  at  the  S.),  lying  on  tbe 
same  meridian.  The  countiy  within  this  anele, 
ftnned  of  tbe  hot  low  ridges  by  whieb  the  Au» 
sinks  down  to  the  sea,  botmded  on  tbo  S.  and  SW. 
by  the  Great  De-sert,  and  on  llie  W.  extending 
about  as  far  as  9*^  E.  long.,  formed,  roughly  s{ie3ik- 
ing,  the  Africa  of  the  Konians;  but  tlie  precise  limits 
of  the  countr)-  includcil  n ruler  (lie  name  at  difl'erent 
periods  can  uuly  be  understood  by  a  brief  hii>turical 
aeooont. 

That  fart  (f  the  cnritincnt  of  Africa,  which 
forms  the  6.  siiore  of  the  Mediterranean,  W.  of  the 
DelU  of  the  Mile,  eonrisis  of  a  atrip  of  habitable 
land,  hemmed  in  between  the  sea  on  the  N.  and  tbo 
Great  Desert  (Sahara)  on  the  &,  varying  greatly  in 
breadth  in  its  E.  and  W.  hahes.  The  W.  part  of 
this  »ca-board  baa  the  great  chain  of  Atlas  inter- 
lM»cd  as  a  karrier  against  the  torrid  sands  of  the 
S^thani;  and  the  N.  ^lupe  of  this  range,  descending 
in  a  aotiaa  of  natnral  terraces  to  the  sea,  watered  by 
many  streams,  and  lyin^'  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  N. 
temperate  zone,  forms  one  of  the  finest  re^oos  on 
tbe  sniftee  of  the  earth.  Bat,  at  the  great  bend  in 
the  coa.st  above  de>cribed  (nain<  ly,  ahuut  C  lion). 
the  chain  of  tlie  Atlas  ceases;  and,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  desert  comes  close  to  the 
sea,  leaving  only  narrow  slips  of  habitable  land,  till, 
at  the  bottom  of  another  great  ben<l  to  tlio  S.,  form- 
ing the  Greater  Syrtis  (Ci*//* oj" Siilra),  the  j-aiid  and 
water  meet  (about  19^  E.  long.),  fonning  a  natnral 
divLiion  between  the  2  parts  of  N.  Afriia.  V..  of 
tliio  (joint  lay  Cyriuiaica,  the  history  of  which  is 
t  lully  distniet  fiom  that  of  the  W.  portion,  with 
whi<  h  we  arc  now  concerned. 

hoc  what  follows,  certain  laud-marks  must  be 
bone  m  mind.  FoOowing  the  coast  E.  of  the  FVctnm 
Gaditantun  (SfraiVj  nf  Gibraltar)  lo  i„.ii  12  '  W. 
long.,  wc  reach  the  largest  river  of  N.  Africa,  the 
Malva,  Muluclui,  or  Molochaili  (II  W^  Multeia  or 
Mokdomyf  which  now  fimna  the  boondaiy  of  Jf»- 
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roeeo  and  Algkr,  and  wu  u  eqnallj  impoituit 

froiiticr  in  ancient  times.  The  next  jxrint  of  refer 
cnce  is  a  headland  at  about  4^  £.  loug.,  the  site  of 
the  «iidcnt  dtj  of  Saldac.  E.  of  thin ,  npain,  some- 
what  beyond  6°  E.  long.,  is  an  itli.  r  tV«.ntit  r  river, 
tlio  Ami-saoa  (irm/y  el  Kebir):  further  on,  near 
8°  K.  lonj,'.,  another  river,  the  Rubricates  (  Wacfy 
Seiboas),  at  tlio  mouth  of  which  stood  UlPPO  Ke- 
uifS  (^lionah);  and,  about  1°  farlli<'r  K.,  tlio  river 
TUSCA  (HWj^ea-Zrtt/i).  Tlx?  liLxt  great  river  of 
thin  oowt,  W.  of  the  great  tuniiiii;  j^jint  (C.  Bon), 
tin-  liAfJitAPAS  {Mdji  rtltih).  t'aliiii;:  into  the  sea 
j(!^t  beiuw  C.  Farina^  the  W.  hcudhiiui  (ua  C.  Bon 
is  the  CMteni)  of  the  great  <?«(f^7WMW,  near  the 
<  (  litre  ..f  which  a  rocky  promontorv"  marks  the  site  of 
Cartilage.  Lastljr,  let  us  note  the  bottom  of  the 
great  gulf  called  the  Leeaer  SyrtLs,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  E.  cttist  already  noticed,  with  the 
neighboiirintr  i^n-at  salt-Like  of  J/-5i6ilYiA,  the  an- 
cient 1'ala.s  Iriltiuis,  between  3.'l°  and  34°  N.  lat. ; 
N.  and  NW.  of  which  the  country  ia  for  the  mobt 
part  ileserf,  as  far  as  the  SK.  slopes  of  tlie  Atlas 
i'haiu.  The  country  imincdiately  around  the  lake 
iladf  forma  the  E.-iiMMt  of  a  aeries  of  eases,  which 
stretch  from  V..  to  W.  wVinz  t!ie  S.  foot  of  the  Atlas 
chain,  and  along  the  ^.  margin  of  Uie  S&hAra,  and 
thns  murk  oat  a  naloial  &  nootier  for  thb  poction 
of  N.  Africa. 

In  the  earliest  times  recorded,  the  whole  N.  cr>ast 
of  the  OKiitinent  W.  r»f  K-ypt  was  peopled  by  various 
tril>es  of  the  great  Libyan  race,  who  most  be  eare> 
fully  ili-itinguished  fr(»m  the  Kthii  pi  in  nr  ne'jro  races 
of  the  interior.  S.  of  the  Libyan  tnbcd,  and  on  tiie 
N.  limits  ef  the  SKhSra,  dwdt  lSt»  Oabtuu  and 
Cauamanti'-s.  an  !  S.  of  the>e,  l^eyond  the  flcscrt, 
the  proper  Ethiopians  or  negroes.  The  Libyans 
were  of  the  Caneanan  fiunilj  of  mankind,  and  fbr 
the  most  part  of  noniade  liabiLs.  At  periods  so  early 
a-s  to  be  still  niN-thicnl  to  the  Greek$f  colonists  from 
the  W.  couhts  of  Asia  settled  oo  the  shone  of  Africa, 
and  espedally  on  the  part  now  treated  ofl  Sollnst 
has  prevr\-e<l  a  curious  tra-lition  respecting  the  ear- 
liest Asiatic  colonists,  to  which  a  bare  reference  is 
enough  (JmgmiL  18).  The  chief  ooloaiea  were 
th'i^c  of  the  l'h  >enician-<,  such  as  Ifirpo  Zarytus, 
Utica,  Tunes,  IUdrlketum,  Lcftis,  and  above 
all,  thoojfh  one  of  the  htest,  Cabtraoo.  In  theee 
settlement*,  the  PluK'niciaus  est:ib]islic»l  themselves 
tts  traders  rather  than  conquerors;  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  hare  troubled  themselrcs  about  bringing  the 
natix'c  [)eop]cs  into  autfjeetion,  except  so  far  as  was 
needful  for  tfieir  own  secnrity.  Carth-iL'e,  which  ' 
was  built  on  the  lU  'st  cuuunanding  j>ositii>u  ou  the  I 
whole  coast,  gradually  surpassed  all  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  auii  hronglit  them,  as  allies,  if  not  as 
subjects,  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  She  also 
founded  eolooies  of  her  own  along  the  whole  eoast, 
fr  im  the  Straits  to  the  bt>ttom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
The  iptcstion  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Car- 
tliaginian  dominion  belongs  to  another  article  [Car- 
TIlAcio];  but  it  is  ne<  e>>arj-  here  to  advert  briefly 
to  its  condition  when  the  Uomuns  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  comitry.  At  that  time  the  pn){>er 
territoi-y  of  Carthage  was  conliued  within TSry  narrow 
limits  around  the  city  itself.  I'he  sea-coast  W.  and 
S.  of  C.  Bon,  as  tar  as  the  river  iiubricatus  and 
Hippo  Bqpos  on  the  W.  wad  a  point  N.  ef  Hadni« 
metum  (about  3G°  X.  lat.)  im  th<'  S.,  and  the  ycirts 
inland  along  the  river  iiagnidas,  and  between  it  and 
the  sea,  appear  to  have  ionned  the  original  tenitory 
of  Carthage,  cqnresponding  nsarij  to  the  region  aftcr> 
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wards  knuwn  aa  Zbcoitaiia,  but  nadui^r  faihtt 

along  the  W.  coast,  and  not  so  far  inland  on  ilie  SW. 
This,  or  even  less,  was  the  extent  of  country  at  fint 
indoded  by  the  Romaiis  mder  the  name  ef  Alnes, 

jiiiil  to  this  very  day  it  bears  the  siunc  name,  Frikiah 
or  A frikeah.  It  is  remarkable  tliat,  neither  in  the 
wars  of  Agathodes  nor  of  the  Romans  with  Carthage 
in  Africa,  docs  any  mention  occur  of  militoiy  opos. 
tions  out  of  tliis  limitMl  dUtrict.  Rnt  still,  More 
the  wars  willi  IJome,  the  territory  ot  Ciirtliage  luki 
n-ccivcd  .some  aci-c^iun.  On  the  E.  cuai>t,  S.  of 
36'^  N.  Lit.,  flourishing  maritime  cities  hul  bwn 
established,  some  —  as  LepLis  and  Uadnunctuiu  — 
even  befiire  Carthage,  and  some  hf  the  Csitlia- 
ginians.  These  t  itles  were  backed  by  a  fertik- bet 
narrow  pUiu,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  »  raage  of 
monntuna,  wMdi  firmed  the  original  ByzAaini,  a 
district,  according  to  riiny,  250  Roman  miles  in 
circuit,  and  extending  S.-wards  as  far  as  Thcnse^ 
ii}t|»obite  the  island  of  Certiiia  (in  about  34'^  30'  N. 
lat.),  where  the  Lesser  Syrtis  was  cotusidered  to 
gin.  Thi>  ilistrict  hn<l  added  to  the  pojtse-.xiAn-i 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Polybius  (iii.  23)  i\«akA 
of  thnr  anxiety  to  eonceal  it  from  the  laMwMg*  of 
the  Kuni  ins.  as  well  as  their  commercial  settlements 
further  along  the  coast,  called  Emi>oiua.  This  word, 
Emporia,  though  ofterwsids  used  aa  the  name  «f  a 
district,  denoted  at  firet,  according  to  its  projer 
meaning,  settlements  established  for  the  sake  of  c«b- 
mcrce;  and  it  appears  to  have  includeti  all  the  Pho&- 
nician  and  Carthaginian  colonies  al  a  n;  the  whole 
coast  frrnn  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Li'sser  Syrtis  f) 
the  bottom  uf  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Any  pusoebkn 
oftheE.  partof  tUsrefi^hi  •  stridljr  tenltanl 

scn>e,  would  have  been  worthl(  -.s  fn>m  the  n.atnreef 
the  countiy,  but  the  towns  were  maintained  as  oca* 
tns  ef  comneree  with  the  inhmd  tribes,  and  as  sn 
additional  security,  besides  the  desert,  against  aaf 
danger  from  the  Greek  states  of  Cyrcnaica. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominion  in  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Ponie 
Wars;  extending  over  their  own  imnuiUate  territory 
to  about  bO  raika  S.  of  the  capital,  and  along  the  K. 
coast  of  Tmit  and  isohited  points  on  the  W.  part  of 
the  coast  of  Tripoli.  The  whole  inner  district  in 
the  central  and  SW.  parts  of  the  ktcr  province  of 
Afrka  was  in  the  posseeaioo  of  tiie  IJbjran  tribes, 
whose  scn  it  es  as  mercenaries  Carthairo  could  obtain 
in  war,  but  whom  she  never  even  attempted  to  sub- 
due. These  tribes  are  spoken  of  by  Greek  sni 
Latin  writers  mider  ft  general  name  which  describes 
their  iiKMie  nf  life  as  wandering  henlmen,  lio^iih*%, 
or,  in  the  Ijitin  form,  Ni  midae.  They  jiosseae*^ 
the  conntr}'  along  the  K.  coast  aa  fiur  W.  as  the 
Straits;  but  those  f  f  them  that  were  settlnl  to  the 
W.  of  the  river  Muluciia  were  called  bj  another 
name,  Msf^i,  perhaps  from  a  greater  darkness  of 
complexion,  and,  after  them,  the  Komaas  callcnl  the 
country  W.  of  tbo  liulucha  AIaurktakia;  wltile 
that  E.  of  the  Mulncha,  to  the  W.  frontier  of  Car- 
thage, and  obto  SW.  and  S.  of  the  Carthaginisn 
possessions  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  S>TtPs,  wss 
included  under  tlte  general  designation  of  Numidia. 

In  this  region,  at  the  time  Of  the  Second  Pnnic 
War,  two  tribes  were  fnr  mon  powerfnl  than  nil  the 
rest,  namely,  in  tiie  W.and  larger  portion, between  the 
rivers  Mnloehn  and  Amptuiga,  the  MABBABsrut, 
fKeupying  the  greater  yctrt  «if  the  modem  Algirr; 
and  K.  of  them,  from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  round 
the  whole  mland  fifontier  of  Carthage,  the  MAaBTUi, 
the  rasidanoe  rf  iriwaa  f hiwftaiBi  callrd  hj  the  Benaaa 
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kbtf,  «s  st  the  t/txoof  nitoral  fort  of  Cibta  {Cos- 
tmtimi):  Hf^ikKt  citfes  nw^  in  their  earUer  Ins- 

n\vii  fn  the 

livoMOaai,  Tb«  reLttioDS  of  these  tiibcs  to  Car- 
tkirttft  Boit  importaat,  at  idfectiz^  the  boundaries 

IVfril  dut'f  of  the  Blassylii  mentionnl  in  hi&- 
1m.  Gah,  is  sappneed  to  have  already  deprived  the 
CarthapniaJDS  of  the  important  ton-n  of  Hip{)o  (Bo- 
mnJt\ ira?vfi!uch  as  it  is  nicfitinned  with  tlu-  pjiithel  of 
Kegiu  in  Livy'c  nairatiTe  of  the  Second  Tunic  War 
(l^.xiis.  S);  but,  ftr  an  obfkma  rmMn,  we  cannot 
laj  murh  stress  on  this  point  of  cvi.I*  ik^-.  JIuch 
aMT  impactaDt  is  it  to  hear  in  mind  tliat,  in  these 
fHU,  1m  tfllAH  Itefjiius  applied  to  a  citydiM  pivre 
datkbrkjnp^,at.«omr  time, to  theXumidLan  princes, 
li  tke  Second  Panic  War  wc  find  Gala  in  league 
vitfa  tbe  Carthaginians  ;  but  their  caoM  was  aban- 
tati  io  B.  <x-  206  by  his  son  Maninisna,  whose 
laried  fortnn<«5  this  is  not  the  place  to  fr>!!ow  out 
ii  detail  Defeated  again  and  aj^ain  by  the  united 
irre»  of  the  Carthaifiakas  and  of  Sjrphax,  chief 
U  th*  Massaesylii,  lie  retired  into  the  dej^rtj*  of 
bacr  Nunidia,  that  is,  the  S£.  part,  abeat  the 
Lmv  Sfitia,  aad  there  nudntained  himsdf  till  the 
ttf'ilDj:  cf  S<ipio  in  Afri<  a,  b  c.  204,  when  he 
jaioed  the  Bonuns  and  greatly  CMitributed  to  their 
mmem.  At  the  ooodtisian  of  the  war,  his  services 
«m  amply  rewarded.  lie  was  nstored  to  his 
Im^'narr  doTninioas,  to  which  was  added  the 
pw:?*  lart  of  the  country  of  tlMs  Aljitaaesylii; 
^|ku  hifii^  beat  taken  prisoner  in  a.  c  SOS, 
wA  lent  to  Ri>mc,  whore  ho  s<xin  died.  The  cnn- 
4Kt  of  the  Comans  oo  thi^  occasion  displayed  quite 

•  ndi  pnltcT  as  gratitnde.  and  HamiiaM*i 

tel  fOOQ  s-h  w.-il  tlunt  he  kin  n  hf  liad  been  set 
ai  a  than  in  the  side  of  Carthage.  Under  cover 
tmns  of  the  treaty  and  widi  the  oramirancc 
Roae,  he  made  a  series  of  afrgre^sione  on  the 
rartliinnian  tenitOfry,  b^ith  on  the  NW.  and  on  the 
t:\L,  ieaiog  the  Tich  Einporia  on  the  latter  .'•ide, 
■a^  m  the  funner,  the  coontry  W.  of  the  river 
TiRi,aad  the  dL-trin  called  the  Gn-at  Plain,  SP:. 
4 As  Bsgradas  ajoond  SS''  lat.,  where  the  name 
if  Zaa  Rtgia  is  •  wilne—  of  Nmnidiaa  mle. 
ThtLv  wbn  hi^  (  r»n*tant  jior^ocntion  at  Irii^th  pnv 
vakid  the  Carthaginians  to  the  act  of  rosistance 
vKeb  fanned  the  occasion  of  the  TWrf  Pimie  War, 
Htfirtiaa's  kioKdom  extended  frt>m  the  river  Malva 
l»  Uk'  front  jer  of  Cyrrnaira,  while  the  Cartliapinianfl 
•Wf  hernnied  up  in  the  narrow  KE.  comer  of 
Tuptai  >  which  they  had  at  first  po88es««d,  and 

•  tbennall  di-trir  t  of  llyxacjum  ;  these,  their  only 
MMMBiBg  pos6f«fiioQ5,  extending  along  the  coast 
^  the  TWa  to  the  K.  eztranify  «  the  Leaser 

Byrti  .  >  \  ].-:•»•  f'.-r<  ii.a. 

Xa«.  kert  ve  kare  the  original  limits  of 
it  Asnoa  ^rovHMe  of  Africa.  The  treaty  of 
p**,  at  the  cIo<«  of  the  S'cond  Punic  War, 
^  a$M(:Txd  to  Ma»iniHia  all  the  territory  which 
kii  arjrestors  liad  ever  J»rfe^e.s^ed  ;  he  had  suc- 
sedui  IB  carrying  out  this  provision  tu  its  full 
Otmt,  if  not  HfTond  it  :  and  at  the  close  of 
tki  TUid  Punk  War,  the  Itonuws  leil  liis  sons  their 
likTiiaare  andiminiiJied,  Maaintna  himself  having 
in  the  2»'  year  of  the  war.  n.  c.  148.  (Aj*- 
paa.  /W  106.)  Thus,  the  Konian  province  of 
iMa,  wUeh  was  eonsHtnted  fai  b.  o  146,  in- 
doiti  only  the  jif«sc>i<iim8  which  Cartha^:e  had 
eCistf.  ti.'ltL'it  (J"ff-  !'.♦)  acf-nnitcly  de>rril»cs  the 
■tilt  eC  the  case  uiwlcr  the  succc;uitini  of  fthutinis^ia : 


— "  Igitur  bcllo  Jugurtliino  pleraquc  ex  Punicis 
oppida  et  ftus  Ciulhaginiensiam,  quot  noviuume 

hnf/utrcuUf  populus  TJonianus  \>cr  mapistratus  ad- 
uiinistiabat :  Gaetulonuu  magna  pars  ct  Nomidao 
u.Hiit]e  ad  flnmen  MnhidiaiB  rob  Jngurtha  enmt.'* 

And,  as  to  the  SE.  frontier  of  the  Koman  province, 
we  learn  from  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  3)  that  it  rciiiaim  d  -is 
under  Masiniiaa,  and  tliat  S<'i{>io  Africanus  iiuiikid 
out  the  boundary  line  bctwe<'n  tlic  Konuin  province 
and  the  princi-s  {reges)  of  Nuniidiii,  by  a  fossn 
which  reached  the  sea  at  llienae,  thus  leaving 
the  Emporia  aad  the  legkn  of  the  tS^rtes  to  the 
latter.  Thus  the  jirovince  of  Africa  emhracod  the 
districts  of  Zcugitana  and  Byzacinm,  or  the  >i.  and 
E.  parts  of  the  Rfgtncy  of  Tunia,  from  the  river 
Tusca  to  Thcnae  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
It  was  constituted  by  Scipio,  with  the  aid  of  ten 
Ifgati,  or  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate 
from  its  own  body,  as  was  usual  when  a  coii<nu-red 
country  was  reduced  to  a  province,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  (Appian.  i'un.  135;  Cic  i^^. 
Agr.  vL  19.)  Sach  ruins  of  Carthage  as  renuuned 
were  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  men  were  f<ir1>iddcn, 
under  a  curse,  to  dwell  upon  its  site;  the  cities 
whieh  had  taken  part  irith  Carthage  weie  devoted 
to  d«'stniction,  and  their  land  was  jjartly  made  aytT 
publicut  (comp.  Cie.  /.  c.  22),  ami  jiartly  assipud 
to  those  cities  which  had  .sided  with  Konie,  nauK-ly, 
Utica,  Thaj^sus,  Leptis  Minor,  Acholla,  U>alis, 
Teudalis,  and  i)roliably  Iladnniiefnm  {Lex  7'/ioria, 
hn.  79;  ilarquardt,  JSecktr*  JJaneUfUch  <L  Hum, 
AUerth.  Tol.  iiL  pt.  1.  p,  8S6>.  Utiea  received  aU 
the  land  from  IlipjMj  Zarytus  to  C.irlliape,  and  was 
made  the  seat  of  government.  The  inhabitants, 
except  of  the  Ihvoared  dties,  were  borthened  vrith 
heavy  taxes,  n'^.'-e.SM'd  on  jM?rsons  as  well  as  on  the 
land.  The  province  was  placed  under  praetorian 
government,  and  was  divided  into  conventut,  we 
are  not  told  how  many,  hut  frr^m  the  mention  of 
those  of  Zeugis  (Oros.  i.  2)  and  Hadmmctuin  (Hirt. 
BtU.  Afr.  97),  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the 
former  included  tlie  whole  N.  district,  Zeugis  or 
Zi  iicritana,  anil  the  latter  the  S.  di.'^trict,  llyzacinm. 

ihc  war  whh  Jugurtlui  caused  no  alteration  of 
territories;  but  the  Romans  gnned  possession  of 
wime  cities  in  tfic  SK.  jart  of  Numidia,  the  chief  of 
which  was  Leptis  Magna,  between  the  fijyrtea.  (iSalL 
Jttg.  77.) 

Africa  played  an  important  part  in  the  Civil  War 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Early  in  tlie  war,  it  was 
8eize<l  for  the  senate  by  Attius  \'arus,  who,  aided 
by  Juha,  lung  of  Numidia,  defeated  and  skw  Cae- 
sar's lieutenant  Curio:  of  the  remains  of  Caesar's 
army,  some  escaped  to  Sicily,  and  some  surrendered 
to  Jnba;  ani  the  provinee  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pornp  ian  party,  n.  c.  40.  (Gses.  AC.  ii.  23 — 
44.)  Alter  I'ompcy's  death,  and  while  Caesar 
pl.iyed  the  lover  at  Alexandria,  and  "  came,  raw, 
conquered"  in  Pontus  (n.  r.  47),  the  Pompeians 
gatlw'ml  their  for^-esfor  a  tinal  stand  in  Afric:,  nnder 
Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Afnuiius,  and  Petreius.  1  hese 
leaders  were  joined  by  Cato,  who,  having  collected 
an  army  at  Cyix-ne,  performed  a  mo^t  dil?i<-nlf  ni:ir<  h 
round  the  shores  of  the  Syrtcs,  and  undertook  the 
deftneeef  Utica,  the  duefeitj  of  the  pcovinee:  how 
he  prfnnupd  tlie  task,  his  surname  and  the  story  of 
his  death  have  long  borne  witness.  The  Pompeians 
were  siipporteil  by  Juha,  king  of  Nomidia,  but  he 
w;is  kept  in  check  by  the  anny  of  Bocdms  and 
liogud,  kings  of  Matiretania,  under  P.  Sittius,  sn 
advcntiuer,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  discoida 
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betwwn  the  Idnffs  of  IfMintaiiU  and  Nnmidta  to 

iii:ike  a  party  of  hU  own,  compoeed  of  advciitarers 
like  hiiriM'lf.  an<l  who  now  e>]xni»«l  the  cauM?  of 
Cae-sar.  (A}>j)ian.  Ji.  C.  iv.  54;  Dion  Cass.  xliv. 
3.)  Jn*t  before  the  close  of  «.  c.  47,  Caesar  landed 
in  Afric  .i;  and,  after  a  brief  but  critjcil  <-aiiij>;»izn, 
oTcrtUrew  the  united  forces  of  the  otlier  uutj  iu  the 
battle  ef  Ttttpmu,  in  April,  46.  The  kfaigdoiii  of 
Kmnidia  wa-i  iiM-.v  t:ikcn  poeMBMon  of  l)y  Cac^a^,  who 
OTKled  it  into  a  provtnoe^aiid  coiniuitted  it5  guvem- 
raeot  to  Sallafltiiu,  the  histoirian,  as  pnoonral,  "  in 
name,"  says  Dion  C;u«>siu>.  "  to  povem,  but  in  deed 
to  j>luiider."  (Hirt.  li.  A/r.  97;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
9;  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  100.)  Henceforth  Nnmidta 
beeame  knonrn  bj  the  name  of  New  Africa,  and  the 
Ifanner  Bonun  province  as  Old  Afri.a.  (A].j.i-in. 
£,  C.  hr.  68;  Vm.  4.  s.  3.)  But  further,  within 
the  province  of  Nsir  Aftiea  itedf,  Gaeear  ia  sai«l  to 
have  made  a  jxirtition,  to  reward  the  ser\'iees  of  Sit- 
tiiu  and  of  the  kinj^  of  Maurctania;  pvini:;  to  the 
ktter  the  W.  part  of  Nnmidia,  as  frr  K.  (pn>bably) 
as  Saldne  (}K>ssi}>ly  to  the  Ain[jsaga),  and  to  the 
fanner  the  territory  about  Cirta.  (Appian.  B.  C. 
iv.  54.)  Very  probably  tliis  partition  amoonted  to 
nothhig  more  than  leaving  his  allies,  ibr  the  present, 
in  poHses^ion  of  what  they  had  already  wized,  espe- 
cially as,  in  liL*  anxiety  to  return  to  Home,  Cae>ju- 
settled  the  aiSuTS  of  Ahica  in  great  haste.  (Dion, 
xliii.  14,  Tct  T«  ilAAa  iv  rfj  A^piKfj  Sia  $pax^os, 
its  ftdKurra^  Keera<rr4i<ras.)  Atuuug  tiie  exiles 
ftom  AfHca  of  tlie  defeatisd  party,  who  had  taken 
refuse  uilh  the  soii-s  of  Pomjiey  in  Sjuiin,  was  a 
certain  Arabiun,  whom  Appian  (iv.  54)  calls  a  son 
of  a  certain  Masinissa,  the  ally  oif  Jnba.  This  man, 
iifier  Cae^^r's  murder,  retuniitl  to  Numidia,  exjielled 
llcx  rhiis.  and  ^lew  Sittius  by  stratagem.  This  story 
•/  Aji|<i.iii'.s  is  cunfu^ed  and  doubtful,  even  with  the 
help  of  a  §8W  obsenra  words  in  a  letter  of  Cicero 
which  have  some  apj)eamn(  '-  of  (  '.nfiniiinf;  it.  {Ad 
Att.  XV.  17,  Arabioni  dc  HUio  niiiU  iraacorf  comp. 
Dion  Ctas.  xlvui.  29.) 

In  the  arran  •(  ineuts  of  tho  second  triumvirafe, 
B.  c.  43,  the  whole  of  Africa  was  assigned  to 
Oetavhuu  (IKoo  Cass.  xlvi.  55;  Appian.  B*  C. 
iv.  63.)  T.  Sexto,  a  fonner  legate  of  Joltns 
Caesar,  was  governor  of  the  New  Trovince;  while 
Q.  Comificius  and  D.  LaeliiLs  held  Old  Africa  for 
the  so-called  republican  party,  and  to  them  many 
bfto-ik  tIiem>M'lvcs  who  had  escajMHl  fn)m  the  cruelties 
of  the  triumvirs  at  Konic.  A  war  ensued,  the  events 
of  which  am  reUtcd  diflTerentlj  hy  the  historians; 
but  it  ende«l  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Comificios 
and  Laclius,  B.  c.  42.  (Appian.  B,  C  iii.  85,  iv. 
36,  5S— 56;  Dion  Caaa.  xhrid.  21.)  .After another 
and  successful  struggle  with  C.  Fango,  whii  h  there 
is  nut  space  to  relate  (see  Dion  Cas.s.  xlviii.  22 
— 24;  Appian.  B.  C.  v.  12,  26.  75),  Sextius  found 
himself  obligtd  to  give  up  U  tii  the  African  pro- 
vincPM  tit  Lepidus,  to  wli  iin  tli- v  had  b'^eii  n5-iixneil 
in  the  new  anangement.s  made  by  the  triumvirs 
after  the  battle  of  Phillppi,  and  confinned  after  the 
war  of  I'enisia,  n.  r.  41.  Hy  the  surrender  and  re- 
tirement of  Lepidus,  bittlt  the  African  provinces 
came  into  the  power  of  Oetavnn,  b.  c  36.  In  the 
general  settlement  of  the  etnpire  after  the  overthrow 
of  Antony,  b.  c.  30,  Augustus  restored  to  tho  young 
Jnba,  son  of  Jnba  I.,  his  ptemal  kingdom  of  Nn- 
midia (Dion  Cass.  li.  15);  hot  sliortly  afterwards, 
B>  C.  25,  he  resuiiii  d  the  j)OsscRsinn  of  Numidia, 

S'ving  Juba  in  extljange  the  two  Mauretani.os,  the 
,  iMNmdar?  of  Ut  lrf"«dem  beinc  fixed  at  BeMnf, 
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(Strab.  pp.  828,  831.)  [MAtmrrAinA.]  TXm 
the  two  {iruvinces  of  Africa  were  finally  unitnl  to 
the  Roman  enspire.  consisting  of  Old  -Vtrim,  or  tli-- 
ancient  Carthaginiiui  territory,  namtly,  Zeugitam 
and  By7Jicium,  and  New  Africa,  or,  as  it  was  alw 
calle<l,  Numidia  PnA-incia;  the  boundaries  bein;,  oa 
the  W.,  at  iialdae,  where  Africa  joined  Maanduti 
Cassarliinsls,  and  on  the  E.,  the  nomnnait  ef  tbs 

Philaeni,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gn>at  Syrti-,  when? 
Africa  touched  C jraiaSca.  The  botUMkrics  betwem 
Old  and  New  Aflnea  remained  as  beftie,  narody,  oa 

the  N.  eo.•l^1,  the  New  Province  was  dindcd  fnmj 
the  Old  bv  the  river  Tusca,  an<l  on  the  K.  i-m.^t  bv 
the  dyke  of  Stipio,  which  terminate*!  at  1  heiia<*,  at 
the  N.  entrance  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  (IMin.  v.  4. 
s.  y.)  This  province  of  ^\{ri(  a  w.t<  a^-ii'i.'\l  to  the 
senate,  and  made  a  proconsular  prvvuive,  B.  c  27 
(Stmb.  p.  840;  Dion  Case.  IHi.  12). 

A  further  change  was  mmle  hy  Calignli.  in  txo 
particulan.    First,  as  to  the  western  buuudaij: 
when,  havii^  pot  to  death  Ptolemy,  tlie  son  of 
Juba  II.,  he  made  his  kingdom  of  ilaun^tania  a 
lioman  province,  he  also  extended  its  boundar}-  esit* 
wards  from  Saldae  to  the  river  Anijisaga,  which  be- 
came thenceforth  the  W.  boundary  uf  Numidia,  or 
New  Africa.     (Tac.  IIuU  i.  II.)     Hut  h*'  aUo 
clianged  the  government  of  the  pruviuce.  l'u«ier 
Aognstns  and  TiberhiB,  the  ana  legion  (UI*),  wbkfa 
wa.s  deemed  sufficient  to  protect  the  j)ruvini  e  niraiii'^t 
the  barbarians  on  the  >>.  frontier,  had  been  under  tL« 
orders  of  the  prooonsnl;  but  Caltgnla,  moved  by  leer 
of  the  {xnver  and  popularity  of  the  pn.K-on>ul  M.  Si- 
lanus,  deprived  him  of  the  military  comnuuMi,  and 
placed  the  legion  under  a  legahm  of  his  own.  (Tsc 
JlUt  iv.  48.)  F^rom  the  account  of  Dion  Casnos, 
which  i<,  however,  oVa  inu-ly  inexact  in  some  pfiints, 
it  would  seem  that  }suniidia  was  allugether  s*j*i- 
ratcd  from  Africa,  and  made  an  imperial  promce 
imder  the  legatu*  Caenaris.  (Dion  C.-iss.  lix.  20:  ital 
5/xa  vb  l&vot  Kcifiaf,  iripif  ri  tc  arparurruuf 
aid  To^r  foftdSar  robr  vep)  uM  Wfoairt^*.')  T»- 
citus  d<TCs  not  mf-ntion  this  sepciration,  but  rather 
points  out  tho  evil  results  of  the  divided  authority 
of  the  pmconsttl  and  legatns  in  a  way  wliich  scons 
to  imply  that  they  had  c(H>nlinate  powers  in  the 
same  province.    A  m-eiit  writer  snggcst.s  that  Nu- 
midia was  always  regardixl,  from  the  time  of  the 
settlement  by  Augustus,  as  a  province  diatinct  from 
Old  Africa;  that  it  m.ty  luive  Ken  govemesl  by  a 
legulus  luider  the  ])roconsu];  and  that  the  only 
dumge  niade  by  Cdignia  was  tlie  malun^  the  1^ 
gatus  imme<ltately  dejiendent  on  the  emperor  (Mar- 
qnardt,  Beckers  Rom.  Alt.  toL  iii.  p.  229):  and 
certainly,  in  the  Ust  given  by  Dion  Cassias  (liii.  Vl) 
of  the  prorinces  as  constituted  by  Augustus,  Nu- 
midia is  mentioncnl  as  well  as  Africa.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  exact  relation  of  the  New 
Province  of  Africii  to  the  Old,  from  the  time  of  Ca- 
ligula to  tlut  of  Diocletian^  nnist  be  coosidsred  as 

somewhat  doubt  tul. 

The  above  historical  review  may  aid  in  removing 

the  dit!ii  iilty  often  f  >und  in  nn  i'  r  trir.diiii:  the  Mati'- 
nicnts  of  llie  auicient  writers  resinvting  the  limits  of 
Aftica.  Mela  (t  7;  comp.  c.  6).  writing  in  the 
rei::n  of  Claudius,  gives  Africa  its  widest  extent, 
from  the  river  Anj}».aga  and  the  pronjontor}'  Metago- 
nites  on  the  W.  (the  same,  doubtless,  as  the  Tretum 
of  Straho,  RtU  Seba  Routy  i.  e.  7  Capes)  to  the  Arae 
Philaenomm  on  the  E.;  while  Pliny  (v.  4.  >.  .'?), 
making  Numidia  extend  from  the  AmiK>aga  to  the 
Tnaca,  and  Africa  from  the  Tnsca  to  the  frontier  of 
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rjlliilt  rri  speaia  of  the  2  f  winwi  b'the 

«iMilMsu«H-tii)Q  (^Xu/tiuiitie  tt  Aj'ricae  ah  Amptaga 
imfUmk  OLXXJL  M.  1*.),  and  rectus  ercn  to  iiK-Iude 
tkcra  ktk  under  Um  name  of  Africa  (Africa  a  fia- 
fl«0  Ampmfn  popalot  XXtL  liabet).    Ptolcmr  (iv.  3) 
pT»  Afrit":*  ttw  sanK?  extent  a'*  Mi>l;i,  fnjni  tln' 
^lop^a  to  the  buCtuin  of  the  (imit  SjTtis; 
]» i|fliM  tlw  iMum  New  NnniiiliA  (WnipiiMa  fra) 
to  1  jort  of  th«*  conntrr,  evidently  correspondintr 
vith  tlie  lator  Namidia  of  otiier  writcra  (§  ^9),  the 
ifitfctt  JKw  beaf  and  in  eootndiBtmedoQ  to  the 
Mocnr  Xuriiiili.i.  tin*  W.  and  creator  [art  of  wliirh 
had  bam  added  to  Hauietaoia.    In  i*t«lemj's  list 
if  tW  yrotimo  (ym.  S9X  Afika  and  Kmn^ia  an 

In  th«'  3nl  cpntnnr,  proJviMy  inxlor  Diocletian, 
ti»e  Kii'4e  o-nntry,  from  tin-  Anipja^^a  to  Cyre- 
Mka,  «a»  i!i\i>l>ti  into  the  foar  pro^njioos  of  i\'u- 
Kiriift.  Alrlr-i  Prnjtriti  nr  ZriHjitana,  B'fzncitiin 
«r  iifMcma,  aiid  Tri/Hfiis  or  'J'ripoUtaiui.  (jSaxt. 
tdl  Ar«9. 8.)  Monndia  no  kaq^  extended  &  of 
Zrcitant  n:iii  riy/..u-jnrii.  but  that  jcirt  of  it  was 
aided  to  Byzjit  iuin;  while  ita  £.  pait|  on  and 
Ittaeea  the  Srrtes,  famed  the  prarinoe  of  TrifxiU- 
tna.  We  arc  «ial>ied  to  draw  the  bouodary-lincs 
v'nk  Uhnhie  exactneaa  hj  mcana  of  tlie  records  of 
the  Datoefaus  ecc-le^iastieal  oooncns  of  Africa,  in 
WUA  tha  aevenU  bishoprics  have  the  names  of  their 
inriDces  apjwnded  to  them.  (Fur  the  fulli\st  in- 
iamtioa,  stx  Morc«lli,  ^Hoa  Chrutiaaa,  Brijuae, 
M17.  3  T«b.  410.)  Zangitana,  to  wUcb,  in  the 
m  htion  of  tiiiie,  the  name  of  Africa  had  thus 
eume  w  be  again  appcx^priated,  renuuncd  a  senatorial 
ynviaee  wdcr  tlw  Prooomtnl  A/ricae,  and  was 
tftrn  ccJleii  simply  Prorincia  Procojuularis  ;  the 
tr^  v^re  imperial  pit^inces,  Bjzacium  and  Numidia 
kifif  governed  by  CoMmibret,  and  Tripolis  by  a 
IVwiBc  The  ProooDBol  Afikaa  (who  was  the  only 
•r*  b  the  W.  eni|.irf,  and  hence  wjus  often  called 
k^n  jjy  lYoronMil)  hud  under  him  two  legati  and  a 
^lurt^.  besides  le^ati  for  apedal  biandliee  of  ad- 
Jrhii^nition.  Ili^s  residence  was  at  tlic  n'>ton'»i  city 
aCCatthajre.  The  other  three  pruviiK-es,  u  well 
tW  trn  MemrtMiiiae,  irrm  mligect  to  the  pndorian 
jrvfrct  of  Ital}'.  w  ho  ^nvrmf*!  tliem  hy  his  repre- 
acatitiveT  the  Vicaritu  A/ricat^  (Bikking,  A'o^i/ia 
JNfitelMa,  VttL  H.  e.  17,  19,  &c.)  BefeninK  for 
rciadbnig  details  to  the  articles  on  the  separate 
fnnarv*.  we  pmn^'J  to  a  bdef  aocoont  of  the  later 
■iifSit  hLvtory  of  Atrica. 

lithe  tane  wlhfwd  to»  the  name  of  Africa,  berfdes 
r»  narr»w?5t  wise,  ail  ]>roperly  U-Ioncing  to  the 
puDtttuitf  pnniitce,  and  its  widei^  meaning,  as 
■Pfied  to  tiie  iriiale  oontiaenl,  wai  eomtaatly  tued 
t>  ii»-iadr  all  the  pro\-inces  of  X.  Afri(.i.  W.  of  the 
Orat  djrtis,  and  the  following  events  refer,  for  the 
part,  to  that  extent  of  ooontrj.  At  the  eet- 
df  the  empite  undei  Con.>tantine,  the  African 
were  among  the  mofit  pm>perous  in  the 
World.  The  valley^;  of  Maiuetanu  and 
Nnnudia,  and  the  plains  of  '/a^u-jIuiua  and  Byzacium, 
l&i  ilway^  >>«n  proverbial  fi»r  lluir  ft-rtility;  and 
t^  ;nTa£  cities  al<Nig  the  cuast  liad  a  tloiiritshing 
MBMne.  The  ntCTnal  tianqiitllity  of  Africa  wa.ii 
"Uom  disturbed,  the  i.nly  funiiiihible  in-^urrci  liun 
boac  (hat  under  the  two  Gurdiaus,  which  was 
•pwdih  ri  pr.*.48ed.  A.  !>.  838.  The  emperors 
•u-  .«  N  .vrr.-  ari  l  M.icriniw  were  natives  of  N. 
Atriou  Amidst  the  pn«peroas  pt^polatioQ  of  theAe 
reartful  pronnoes,  Christianity  had  early  taken  firm 
of  tedwiiatinl  bistofy  atteat  the 
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great  mmdier  of  the  African  ebnrches  and  blKhoprics, 
.and  llio  frequency  of  their  synods;  and  the  f«T\"id 
spirit  of  the  Africans  displayed  itself  alike  in  the 
stradfiuitnesa  of  their  martyrs,  the  energy  of  their 
beuerolcnce,  the  Tehemcnce  of  their  controTenaee, 
f  and  the  irniins  of  their  Icadinfj  writers,  as,  forOX'- 

auiple,  TertulUan,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine. 
I  But  hero,  as  on  the  other  fnmtiera  of  the  empire, 
'  the  diminished  vitalitv  of  the  extremities  \n\rv  witneHs 
to  the  declining  energy  of  the  heart.  That  perfect 
enhjection  of  the  native  tribee,  which  forms  tnrh 
a  hinj;ular  contrast  with  tlie  modem  hislor)-  *.f 
Algeria,  bad  already  been  dh>turbed;  and  we  read 
of  increaeed  ndHtaiy  Ibraa,  insurrections  of  native 
j)rinces,  and  incursions  of  the  Kumidian.s,  or,  as 
they  now  came  to  be  peneraliy  calle<!,  the  MiK^rs, 
even  before  the  end  of  the  3i"d  century.  There  is 
not  fipacc  to  recount  tlie  wars  and  trouUos  in  Africa 
♦luring  the  stni;:;:les  of  Con.stantine  and  Iii>  com- 
petitors fur  tho  empire }  nor  those  mider  iii^  suc- 
eetenrs,  indndinj^  tne  revolt  of  Finnus,  and  the 
exploits  <  f  t!;i'  count  Thotxlosins,  under  the  1st  and 
2nd  Valenliuian  (a.  d.  373— ;i76),  the  usurpitiun 
of  Uaxinnis,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian  U.{  and 
the  revolt  of  tho  count  Gildon,  after  the  death  of 
Theodosius  the  (jn»at,  suppress.M.'d  by  Sttlicho,  a.  i>. 
398.  At  the  final  partition  of  the  empire,  on  the 
death  of  Theodoaiiis  (a.  d.  395),  the  African  pro- 
vince .s  were  assi^rnod  to  the  W.  empire,  under 
Honorius,  wh»ie»o  <lominions  met  those  of  his  brother, 
Arcadius,  at  the  Great  SfrUs. 

Under  Valt  iitinian  III.,  the  successor  of  llonorius, 
the  African  provinces  were  kst  to  tho  W.  empire. 
Boniftoe,  oomit  of  Africa,  who  bad  snoceesfully  d<v 
fended  the  fn)ntier.s  agauist  the  JltNirs,  was  recalled 
from  his  government  by  the  mtrigucs  of  Ai>tins,  and 
on  his  resistance  an  army  was  sent  agains>t  him  (a.d. 
427).  In  his  despair,  Boniface  Mutirht  aid  from  the 
Vandal-^,  who  were  alnady  CHtrddisln-.!  in  Sjjjiin ;  and, 
in  May,  429,  (iei.<erich  (or  CJcnM-rii  li)  the  \'an(.lal 
king,  led  an  army  of  about  50,000  N'aiubils,  Goths, 
and  Alans,  a< mss  the  Straits  of  Gades  uito  Xlaure- 
tauia.  Ue  wa.s  joined  by  many  of  the  Moors,  and 
apparently  laToiired  by  the  Donatists,  a  eect  of 
heretics,  or  rather  jm  lii>inati«  s,  wlio  had  lately 
sufiercd  severe  persecution.  But,  upon  urgent  so- 
licitations ftrnn  the  court  of  Ravenna,  accompanied 
by  the  discovery  of  the  intrigues  of  Aetiu»,  Boniface 
repented  of  his  invitation,  and  tried,  Ux>  Late,  to 
repair  his  error.  He  was  defeated  and  shut  uji  in 
Hij){<t)  Begins;  the  only  other  cities  h  ti  to  the 
Bomans  beuig  Cartha^'e  and  Cirta.  'l  lic  N'.iiidals 
overran  the  whole  country  from  tho  Straits  to  tho 
Syrtes ;  and  those  fertile  provinces  were  utterly 

laid  wa.ste  amidst  scones  of  fearful  cnulfy  tn  the 
inhabitants.  The  ^iegc  of  Hippo  lasted  fourteen 
nHinths.  At  length,  enoonniged  by  retnferoementa 
from  the  ea.stem  empire,  Boniface  liazarded  aiKither 
battle,  in  which  he  was  totally  def(>atcd,  A.  v.  431. 
Bnt  the  final  loss  of  Africa  was  delayed  by  negotia* 
tion  (or  some  yeais,  during  which  various  partitions 
of  the  country  were  made  between  the  Bomans  and 
the  \'anditl>;  but  the  exact  terms  of  thene  tnices 
are  es  obscure  as  their  dtuation  was  uncertain. 
The  end  of  otie  of  them  was  sipnali/od  by  the  sur- 
prise and  sack  of  Cartilage,  Oet.  9,  439;  and  before 
the  death  of  Vatentinhm  III.  the  Vandab  were  in 
tindi»put<'<l  jK)sses>ion  of  the  African  pn)vinces, 
Leo,  Uiu  emperor  of  the  East,  scut  an  unsucces^ful 
expedition  against  them,  under  HeracBus,  a.  d.  468; 
and,  in  476*  Zeoo  made  a  treaty  with  Getssrie, 
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-wliieli  laiied  till  the  time  of  Jastiniaii,  under  whom 

the  oonntn'  w;is  n-covcred  for  the  t^ustcm  Empire, 
mad  the  VaiidiiU  almoitt  extenuinatcd,  hy  Bclisarius, 
A.  I>.  538-— 534.  (For  an  aooMint  of  the  Vandal 
Icin^-s  of  Africa,  mt  Vani>ai,i:  for  th'-  liistory  of  tliis 
jwriwl,  the  chief  authority  i&  rrocopiu,  JitU.  Vand.) 

Of  the  state  and  constitotim  of  Africa  under 
Justinian,  wc  have  inotit  ititcn'stinp;  njemorials  in 
two  rescripts,  addres.seti  by  the  emperor,  tlie  one  to 
ArcheUtua,  tho  praetorian  prwfeet  or  Africa,  and  the 
other  to  BeUsarias  himself.  (Bocldn^,  NotU.  JJign. 
vnl.  ii.  pp.  154,  full.)  Fmm  the  funiicr  wo  learn 
that  the  seven  Alricaii  pi-oviurL-^,  of  wliich  the 
ithnd  of  Sardinia  now  lUMie  one.  wt  ro  erede^l  into 
a  y«parate  pracfcot  tin?,  under  a  Pi'tu  fa  tus  J'raeturio 
Alagnifiatt;  and  the  two  rescripts  aettlo  their  civil 
and  ndlitarjr  oooalitation  respediTely.  It  dioald  be 
obsencd  that  Mauretaiiia  Ti:i::^ifana  (from  the  river 
Mulnilia  to  the  Ocean),  wliich  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Spain,  was  vow  indoded  fn  the  Afiiean 
province  of  Mauretania  Cacsaricnm.  [Comp.  Mau- 
RETASIA.]  Tlie  seven  .^Vfrican  provinces  were 
(from  E.  to  W.).  (1)  TrijKjlbi  or  Tripolitaiia,  (2) 
Byzadum  or  Hy/juenn,  (:J)  Africa  or  Zeusris  or 
Carthago,  (4)  Xuinidia,  (5)  Mauretaiiia  Sitift  nsis 
or  Zaba,  (6)  ilauretama  Cuc!<men&is,  and  (7)  Sar- 
dinia: tlie  first  tliree  were  governed  \ff  Cowwbrss, 
the  last  f  t'lr  l»y  Prae titles. 

Tho  liisioiy  of  Africa  under  the  E.  empuv  con- 
aislB  of  a  aeries  of  inteatiiie  tnables  arising  from 
court  intrignes,  and  of  Moorish  iiisnmetiotis  which 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  ivpel.  The 
splendid  edifices  and  fortificatiaos,  of  which  Jus- 
tinian was  pecnliarij  lamh  in  this  part  of  his 
dominion.<4,  were  a  ^vw  .«.)ihstitute  for  the  vital 
energy  which  was  alinust  extinct.  (Proeop.dfe  Jer/i/I 
JisiAbi.)  At  length  the  deluge  of  Arabian  invasion 
»wpt  over  the  chui'-c-f  jarts  of  the  Ea.strni  Ein- 
jtire,  and  the  conquest  of  li^ypt  was  no  sooner 
completed,  than  the  Caliph  Otfaman  sent  an  army 
under  Abdullah  aj^ain.'^t  Africa,  a.  d.  647.  Tlw 
paefect  Gregory  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  great 
battle  of  SnfetuU  in  the  centre  of  Bysaoena  ;  hut 
the  Arab  force  was  inadequate  to  oomplete  the  con- 
tpiest.  In  665  the  enterprize  was  renewed  by 
Akbah,  wlio  uvcnun  the  whole  country  to  the  shon?s 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  foundc«l  the  great  Arab  city 
ul"  Al-Kairtran  (i.  e.  iJte  caravan),  in  the  heart  of 
iiyzacium,  about  2U  miles  S.  W.  of  tho  ancient 
Ifadnunetam.  Its  inland  positiaa  protected  it  from 
the  fleets  of  the  Greek.",  ^^h'^  were  still  niostors  of 
the  coast.  But  the  Moorish  tribes  made  common 
cause  with  the  Africans,  and  the  forces  of  Akbah 
were  rut  to  pitves.  His  ><ucce.»i.<ior,  Zuheir,  gained 
several  battle>,  but  was  defeated  by  an  army  sent 
from  Constantinople.  The  contest  was  prolonged  by 
the  internal  di.sscnaions  of  the  successors  of  the 
priiphct ;  but,  ill  A.  i>.  692,  a  new  force  entered 
Africa  under  Ha-vsaii,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
Carthage  was  taken  and  d(»troyed  in  698.  Again 
wcro  xh''  Arabs  driven  out  by  a  ;renenil  iiisurro<  tion 
of  the  Moors,  or,  as  we  now  tiud  them  called,  by  the 
name  ever  rinee  applied  to  the  nativee  of  N.  Africa, 
the  Brrbers  (fmin  $<L(>SapOt)i  hut  the  Greeks  and 
liomans  of  Africa  found  their  domination  more 
intobreUe  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  and  wdoomed 
the  retnra  of  their  conquerors  uii(l*  r  Musa,  who 
anbdned  the  country  finally,  and  enli>ted  most  of 
the  Uoors  under  the  faith  and  standard  of  the  pro- 
phet, A.  D.  705 — 709.  With  the  Arab  con.piest 
ends  the  ancient  histoiy  of  Africa.         [P.  &J 


AOATHTBNA. 

AGANIPPE  FOXS.  [Helicox.] 

A'dAIII  ('A7a^»),  a  Si-ythian  people  ofSannatia 
Euixipaea,  ou  the  N.  shore  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  {Sea 
qf  Aao9)f  about  a  promontoy  Agarom  and  a  river 
ApariLs,  pn>l)al)ly  not  far  E.  of  the  Isthmus.  Tbey 
were  likiiful  in  medicine,  and  are  said  to  hare  cored 
wounds  with  eerpents^  Tcnoml  Some  of  than  sl- 
ways  atteiidisl  on  Mithridatcs  the  Great,  as  jiliy- 
sicians.  (Ap{iian.ifttAr  88;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  13.)  A 
fungus  called  Agaricnm  (prob.  German  frnder), 
much  used  in  ancieitt  medicme,  was  said  to  grow  in 
their  country  (Plin.  xxv.  9.  s.  57;  Diosoir.  iii.  1; 
Galen,  de  fac.  simp.  med.  p.  150).  Diudorus  (xx. 
24),  mentions  Agwus,  a  kmg  of  tlw  Scythians,  near 
the  Cimmerian  Bosjwrus,  n.  c.  240.  (Btickh,  Cor- 
pus Inscr.  voL  iL  p.  82;  Ukert,  voL  iii.  pt  2,  pp. 
250,  433.)  [P.  S.] 

AGASS.V  or  AGASSAE,  a  to^^-n  in  Picria  in 
MacedomOf  near  the  river  Mitys.  Livy,  in  relating 
the  campaign  of  B.  c  169  against  Perwns,  says 
that  the  Koman  consul  made  three  days*  inarih 
beyond  I)ium,  tho  first  of  whii  h  terminated  at  the 
river  Mitys,  the  second  at  Agassa,  and  the  tliird  at 
the  river  Ascordns.  The  last  apip«Ars  to  be  the 
sjinie  as  the  Acerdos,  wliich  oocimj  in  the  Tabular 
Itinerary,  though  not  marked  as  a  river.  LoaLe 
supposes  Uuit  the  Ifitya  was  the  river  of  jKiolerte, 
and  that  Acerdos  was  a  trilmt.iry  of  the  Ililiicnu  n. 
(Liv.  xUv.  7,  xlv.  27;  Leake,  Northern  Ortecct 
vol.  iiL  p.  423,  seq.) 

AGATIIUSA.  [Telos.] 

AGATH  YKNA  or  AGATHYTtNUM  ("Aydevpra, 
Polyb.  ap.  Stei)h.Byz.'A7«iM^f,Ptol.:  Agathynu, 
Sil.  Ital.  xiv.259;  Liv.;  Agathymnm,  Plin.),  a  city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Tnuiaris  aiMl 
Calacte.  It  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  luune 
from  Agathymus,  a  son  of  Aeolns,  who  Is  said  to 
have  settle«l  in  this  p»rt  of  Sicily  (Ditxl.  v.  8).  But 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  hence  that  it  was  an 
ancient  city,  and  probably  of  Sieelnn  ongm,  we  find 
no  mention  of  it  in  history  until  after  Sicilv  Uvame 
a  fioman  province.  During  the  Seoood  Pnnic  War 
it  became  the  head-qnarters  of  a  bond  of  robbm 
and  freebooters,  who  extended  tlicir  ravages  overtlw 
neighbouring  country,  but  were  nxluced  by  the  con- 
sul Lae\-inus  in  u.  c.  210,  wlio  transported  4000  of 
them  to  Rhegium.  (Liv.  xxvL  40,  xxvii.  12.)  It 
very  prnliably  was  (]ej>ri\  t>(l  on  this  occasion  of  the 
uiuuicipal  rights  conceded  to  most  of  the  Sicilian 
towns,  wUeh  may  aoeennt  fer  our  finding  no  notice 
of  it  in  Circn\  thou!:h  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
among  the  few  cities  still  subsisting  on  the  N.  coost 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  afterwards  by  Pliny,  Ptoleniy 
and  the  Itineraries.  (.Strab.  y\.  p.  266;  Plin.  iii.  8; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  2;  Itiu-  Ant.  p.  92 ;  Tab.  Pent.)  Its 
situation  has  been  much  disputed,  on  accotmt  of  the 
great  di.<%rcpiuicy  between  the  authorities  jufit  cited. 
StraKi  ],la«  it  ."JO  Koman  miles  from  T>-ndaris.  and 
liie  .s^uue  (listaiico  from  Alaesa.  The  itinenuy  gives 
28  M.  P.  fixim  Tyndaris  and  SO  fbora  Galaete:  while 
the  Tabula  (of  whic  h  the  numbers  seem  to  be  more 
trustworthy  for  this  part  of  bicily  than  those  of  the 
Itfaierary)  gives  S9  mm  Tyndaris,  and  only  12froni 
Calarti'.  If  this  last  nieaMirement  be  supposed 
correct  it  would  exactly  coincide  with  tlie  distance 
firam  Cmtmia  (Calacte)  to  a  place  near  the  sea- 
coast  called  Acque  Dolci  below  Filadfl/o  (called 
on  recent  maps  S.  Frnhllo')  and  alxjnt  2  miles  W. 
of  Sla  Agata^  where  Eazello  describes  ruius  of  con- 
siderable magidtude  as  extant  in  hisdigr:  bntrwbidt 
he^  in  oanunan  with  Clnvonnit  ngarded  aa  (he  la- 
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rraSm  «f  AfsnBaii.   Thm  fatter  citj  maj,  bowerer, 

]Wrd  »nth  miuh  iiunv  probability  at  S.  Marco 
[  AxrrrirJi] :  and  the  ruins  near  5.  Fratdlo  would 
thc5  be  tiKiK  o(  A^h  jma,  there  being  no  other  dtj 
vi  tnj  ma^twie  that  we  knoir  «f  in  this  part  of 
Snir.  Two  objfctioiw,  howcvpr,  rcinain:  1.  that 
tht  djstance  fruca  this  site  to  T vtxl.iris  is  i^reater  than 
4it  jgnrn.  If  ny  of  tike  aothoriilcs,  U-\ng  ccrtainljr 
Mtlets  tksn  36  niilfS:  2.  that  Ixjtii  riinv  and  Pto- 
la^f,  fion  the  onler  of  their  enumenUioa,  appear  to 
fbre  A^athrrea  between  Ahmthm  and  Tyndaris, 

a&l  th'rrf  .p-  if  the  f  .mier  city  tK?  cnrroctlj  fixo<l  at 
&  Marco,  A^athjma  mu^t  be  looked  for  to  the  K. 
tfdHtlPnL  FkMlbttBQordinglyplflieeditiiearGqio 
Oriaa^  bat  admita  that  there  were  scarcely  any 
mtifffs  ruibk  there.    The  <juestion  Li  one  hardly 
stt^vptibie  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  it  is  im- 
fuatAt  OB  any  riew  to  noooctle  die  dbto  of  all  our 
antborities,  bnt  the  arpiinicnts  in  farour  of  the  Acque 
Jjold  Mem  OD  the  whole  to  predominate.    Unfortu  ■ 
mdy  ti»  nnn  thm  have  nol  bem  examined  by 
Kiv  rrcexit  traveller,  and  have  very  pn»l»ably  disap- 
ftmL  Captain  Smjthi  however,  speaks  of  the  re- 
Mn  flf  a  fine  Raaum  bri^  as  vUble  in  die 
Ptmani  di  Rom  Jfarina  K'tween  this  jilacc  and  S. 
Mvto.    (Faxell.  ix.  4.  p.  384,  5.  p.  391 ;  Clurer. 
fiWL  p.  2S5 :  Smyth's  SkU^,  pu  97.)     [E.  H.  B.] 
AGATHYRSI    C^TifiifMi,  'AtoM^um),  a 
yuplf  of  Sarmatia  Europaca,  very  fnvjnently  men- 
tkned  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  in  different  posi- 
tioBL  Tbeir  same  was  known  to  the  Greeks  very 
«rijr,  if  the  Peijyindcr,  from  whom  Suidos  (#. ».) 
isd  Stpphanos  Byzantinus  («.  v.)  quote  an  absurd 
mrjikal  etymolo^  of  the  name  (dvb  T£r  hip9i» 
Tie  tiirvaov)  be  the  pcx  t  Pi  i^mdcr  of  Rhodes, 
n  c  645;  bat  he  is  much  more  probably  the 
yoaajer  FeiMiider  of  Laranda,  a.d.  2SS.  Another 
B_uh  \i  rrpeated  by  Herodotus,  who  heard  it  from 
theGri'tk-'  on  the  Euxine;  that  Hercules,  on  his 
nrtara  from  Li*  adventure  against  Ger\on,  pas^'^ed 
tbraafb  the  rc^on  of  Hylaea,  and  tht  rr  met  the 
K^Ki^^  ^]lo  bore  him  three  sons.  A^rathyrsus, 
fl«Hr*«^  and  Scy~thes;  of  whom  the  last  alone  was 
rfihtobeBlabowaad  to  wnr  a  belt,  which  Her- 
ohibad  left  bebind,  in  the  same  manner  as  Her- 
ohi  himself  had  used  tliem ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
eMom  te  theb*  ftUief^e  cornnMrnH,  tlw  Edddna 
dpT*  the  two  eliler  out  of  the  land,  and  pave  it  to 
S^yibp?  f  ll«T»l  iv.  7 — 10:  comp.  Tzctz.  ChiLviii. 
til,  759).    Herodotus  himself,  also,  regards  the 
Ainrtbynd  as  not  a  Scythian  people,  but  as  cloescly 
fritted  to  th»*  S^^-thians.    He  places  them  about 
the  Bpper  coarse  of  the  river  Maris  (^Marotch),  that 
ii,  in  &  8E.  put  ef  Dacia,  or  the  modm  Tnm- 
nkanii  (iv.  4 :  tlie  Claris,  however,  does  not  fall 
Meetly,  as  he  states,  into  the  Ister,  iJanube,  but 
■to  Oat  KNik  tiiholnyef  lheI)anAe,the  new). 

were  the  &3t  of  the  peoples  bordering  on 
Scrihia.  to  one  ^oing  inhuid  from  the  Ister;  and 
sfx:  to  thfm  the  Neuri  (ir.  100>  Being  thus  se- 
parrOed  by  Hbt  E.  Carpathian  mountains  from 
Snr-Jiia,  they  were  able  to  refuse  the  Scythians, 
djfioj;  beioce  Dareius,  an  entrance  into  their  country 
(Bfiad.  iv.  liS).  How  far  N.  they  extended  cannot 
\f  (iet^-rmin-sl  fr^m  HerMotus.  for  he  assigns  an 
«T««DQa  coarse  to  the  Ister,  N.  of  which  he  con- 
lilnthebndtobeqiiitedeMrt  [Scttbia.]  The 
U-.  T  strltf-r-i.  f«  the  mo^t  put,  place  the  Agathyrsi 
fanbrr  to  the  N.,  as  is  the  oaae  with  nearly  all  the 
i^TibiBa  tribes;  tame  phMse  than  en  the  Fdullae- 
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of  hi  doee  MneetidR  with  fhe  SannatiniB  and  tY.e 

(ieloni,  and  are  reganled  as  a  Scythian  tribe (Ephor. 
ap.  Scymn.  Fr.  v.  123,  or  823,  cd.  Meineke ;  Mela 
ii.  1 ;  Plin,  iv.  26 ;  l*toL  iii.  6;  Dion.  Perieg.  310; 
Avion.  Ikscr.  Orb.  447;  8teph.  B.  /. Suid.  «.  v. 
&c.).  In  their  country  was  found  gold  and  also 
jiretious  stones,  among  which  \v;is  the  diamond, 
iuMituLs  wa^i^olvctv  (Herod,  iv.  104;  Amm.  Marc 
xxii.  8;  Dion.  Peric;,'.  317).  Aceonlini:  to  Hi-ro- 
d(^as,  they  were  a  luxurious  race  (afi^rdrot,  Kitter 
exjdains  tids  as  referrli^  to  fine  clothing),  and  wore 
much  gold:  they  had  a  community  of  wives,  inorxlcr 
that  all  the  people  might  n^gard  each  other  as 
brediren ;  and  in  their  oth<roustpnis  Ihey  rawmbled 
the  Thracinns  (iv.  104).  They  lived  tmder  kingly 
government;  and  Henxlotus  mentions  their  king 
Spargapeithes  as  the  murderer  of  the  St:ythi;in  king, 
Ariapeilhes  (iv.  78).  Frequent  allusions  are  made 
by  later  writers  to  their  custom  of  juunting  (or 
rather  tattooing)  their  bodies,  iu  a  way  to  indicate 
their  rank,  andstaitdng  tbeirhaira  dark  Une(Vhg. 
Af^n.  iv,  146;  Scrv.  ad  loe.;  Plin.  iv.  i>6;  Solin.  20  ; 
Avien.  L  c;  Aminian.  t  c;  Mela  iL  1 :  Agathyrti 
era  dhvtque  pingmitt  «l  fidqne  majoribtit  prat' 
starU,  ita  moffit,  vel  mmitf;  eeterum  iudem  omnet 
notU,  et  sic  ut  ablui  nequtant ).  Aristotle  men- 
tions their  practice  of  solemnly  reciting  their  laws 
le.st  they  should  forget  them,  as  observed  in  his  time 
(Prob.  xix.  28).  P'inally,  they  are  mentioned  by 
Virgil  {I.e.)  among  the  worshipjiers  of  tlie  l>ehau 
Apollo,  where  their  name  is,  doubtless,  used  as  a 
specific  poetaosl  sjuanjm  Ibr  the  Hyperiwreane  ia 
general:  — 

**  mtztique  altaria  circnm 
Cretesqne  Diyopee^ne  frnmnt  pietiqae  AgathyrsL** 

Niebohr  (KleineSdiriflen,  vol.  L  p.  377)  regards 
the  Agathyn*i  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  the  people 
who  occupied  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  the  same  people  as  the  Getae  or  Dacians 
(Ukert,  voLiii.pt.  2,  pp.  418-421;  Georgii,voI.  ii.pp. 
302.  30.3  ;  fitter,  Vorhallf,  pp.  287,  HalL)  [P.S.} 

ACiBATAN,fV-  [EcBATA>A.] 

AGENDICUM,  or  AGETIXCUM  in  the  Pen- 
linger  Table,  one  of  the  chief  to^vns  of  tlic  Senoncs 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  vL  44,  viL  10,  57). 
The  orthography  of  the  word  wuies  in  the  MSSw 
of  Caesar,  wftere  there  b  Agendicuin,  Accdincum, 
and  Agedicom.  If  it  is  the  town  which  w^s  after- 
waids  caDed  fiBDWiss  (Anun.  Mere.  xn.  3,  Sennws 
oppidum),  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  modem  town  of  Sens,  on  the  river  Yonne. 
Some  critics  have  snjtposed  tluit  Provins  represents 
Agendicum.  Under  tlie  Roman  empire,  in  the  later 
divi.sion  of  Callia,  A;,'fn(liciim  was  the  chief  town  of 
Lugduncnbis  (^uarta,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  several 
RooMui  roads.  In  the  waDs  ef  tiie  city  there  are 
some  stones  with  Homan  in.'jcriptions  and  sculptures. 
The  nam«  Agredicum  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
may  be  a  oomptian  of  Agendiemn.  ^  [G.  L.] 

AGINNUJI  or  AGENNUM  {Agm),  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  NiUobriges,  a  tribe  situated  be- 
tween the  Gammna  and  the  Ligeris  in  Caesar's 
time  {B.  G.  vii.  7,  75).  Agimmmwas  on  the  road 
from  Bnnli^'ala  to  Argcntomagtis  (It.  Antonin.). 
It  is  tlie  origin  of  the  modem  town  of  Agen,  on  the 
lirer  Gannie,inthedepartaiait  of  Lotand  Qaroone, 
and  contains  some  Roman  remains.  Aginnnm  is 
mentioned  by  Ansonius  {£p.  uiv.  79);  and  it  was 
thehirtlnilaeeef  SolpidnsSerm.       [G.  L.] 

AOfiSYMBA^  QAy(9viiia\  tha  cmeial  namt 
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under  which  Ptolfniy  includfs  the  whole  interior  of 
Afrit-a  S.  of  thir  Eijuiitor  ;  which  ho  regards  as  be- 
longing to  Aelhioj.ia  (i.  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  iv.  8,  vii. 
5).  [I'.  S.] 

A'GOBA  i'Ayopd),  a  town  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  aamnr  mek  of  the  Tbradan  Cfaeno- 
MBoe,  and  imfc  &r  fn>in  Cnrdui.  Xi-rxcs,  when  in- 
vading Greece,  pasfsed  tlirougb  iL  (Uarod.  vii.  58 ; 
bcykx,  p.  28;  Sleph.  B.  #.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRA  CAypa  'Apaiiat,  PtoL  ri.  7.  §  5  ;  Steph. 
B.  s.  vc.  ^ladpitrna/Eypa),  a  small  di>trict  (jf  Arabia 
Felix,  tiituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hippu^,  on  the 
eaatera  eoaatof  tin  Bad  Sea,in  kt  89}  N.  (ilArs). 
lathripia  ur  Lathri|ipi  aMDB  to  lisve  been  its  prin- 
cipal town.  [W.  B.  D.J 

A6RAB.  rAmcA.] 

AGIiAEI  (JAyp<uot,  Thiic.  iii.  106;  Strab.  p. 
449 :  'AyptuTs,  PoL  xvii.  5 ;  btepb.  liyz.  $.  r.),  a 
peojde  in  the  MW.  of  Aetolia,  bounded  on  the  W. 
bj  Acamania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
Mount  Thyaraus  (^Spnriovuni);  en  tJio  NW.  by  the 
territory  of  Airgos  Auiphilochicum;  and  on  the 
N.  bf  Dok^iia.  Thdr  territory  was  called  Agrai$, 
or  Affraea  (^'Aypcds,  -lios,  Thuc.  iii.  Ill;  'Jiypala, 
Strab.  p.  338),  and  the  river  Achelooa  flowed 
through  the  centre  of  it  The  Agmi  were  a  non- 
Hellenic  people,  and  at  the  c»miii(  n<  enii'nt  rf  tho 
Feloponnesian  war  were  governed  b/  a  native  king, 
called  Salyntliius,  who  is  mentiaoed  la  an  allf  of  the 
Ambnciola,  when  the  latter  wafto  defeated  by  the 
Acanianians  and  Dfuiusthcncs  in  n.  c.  426.  Two 
years  afterwards  (424)  Demosthenes  nmn  bed  agjiiiist 
Salynthius  and  the  Agraei,  and  oofni>clk'd  them  to 
join  tho  Athenian  alliance.  Subsetjuontly  they  be- 
cama  subject  to  the  Aetolians,  and  are  called  an 
Aetoliaa  people  by  Strabo.  (Thuc.  0.  lOS,  iii.  106, 
114,  iv.  77;  Strab.  p.  449;  Pol.  xvii.  5;  Liv. 
xxxiL  34.)  This  people  is  mentitmed  by  Cicero 
(ot  PSmm.  37),  under  name  of  Agrinae,  which 
is  perhaps  a  cornipt  form.  Stralw  (p.  338)  mentions 
a  vilUge  called  Epbyra  in  their  country;  and  Agri- 
uium  woold  also  appear  from  its  name  to  have  bwn 
ona  of  their  towns.  [Epbtsa;  Aguimlm.]  Tlie 
Aperanti  were  perhaps  a  tribe  of  the  Agraei. 
fiVrKKAMTiA.]  The  Agraei  were  a  diilereut  people 
fraa  the  Agrianat,  who  Itred  on  tha  bordam  of 

Macedonia.  [AoRlAXKS.] 

AGliAEl  (  AYpoToi, Ptol.  V.  19.  J  2;  Eratosth. 
tip.  5fera6.p.  767),a  tribaof  ArabBntoatedneartho 

main  na  i  whnh  led  from  the  head  of  the  Ifed  S<'a 
to  the  Euphrates.  Tbej  bordered  on  the  Habar 
thaaaa  Andie,  if  they  were  not  indeed  a  portioD  of 

that  race.  According  to  IIieron}'mus  (Quaest.  in 
Gfn.  2.')),  the  Apraei  inhabited  the  district  which 
the  Hebrews  designated  as  Midian.  I'liny  (v,  11. 
8.  12)  places  the  Agraei  much  further  westward 
the  viciiiitv  of  the  Laeaitae  and  the  eastcm  slcin*  r.f 
thelUidSea.  [W.li.D.J 
AGRAULE  or  AGIIYLE.  [Athoa.] 
AC.nr  DKcr.MATES  or  DECUMA'NT  (from 
decuma,  tithe),  tithe  lands,  a  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  ooontiy  £.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of 
the  Diumbe,  uhich  they  took  possession  of  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Germans  to  the  E.,  and  w  hich  they 
gave  to  the  immigrating  Gauls  and  subject  Germanfi, 
and  subsequently  to  their  onii  veterans,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tenth  (if  the  praluce.  'I'ltwanis  the  end  of 
the  tirst  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Cliristy  the  country  becaroe  part  of  the  adjoining 
Ilfiman  province  of  Khaetia.  and  was  thus  incorporated 
with  the  empire.  (Tacit,  (rem.  29.)   Its  boondaiy 
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towards  the  fr«?  part  <  if  Germany  was  protected  partW 
by  a  wall  (from  Balisbon  to  Lorch),  and  partly  by  a 
mound  (firam  Lorch  to  tlw  Rhine,  in  the  nrif^Ww 
hood  of  Cologne)  and  Kuinau  garri>iiiiii.  The  pm- 
tectioa  of  those  districts  against  the  ever  reoeweii 
attaelcB  of  tbe  Germaaa  reqidred  a  ooosidenible  mili- 
!ary  1  Tcc,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  tuwu 
aiiJ  military  roads,  of  which  many  traf cs  still  cxi.*!. 
But  still  the  Komans  were  unable  tu  niaintaiii  ibm. 
selves,  and  the  part  which  was  lost  first  scetns  to 
have  been  the  country  about  the  river  ibiiiie  xA 
Mount  Tauuus.  The  southern  portion  was  probsUy 
loot  aoon  after  tha  dsath  of  tha  emperor  Pnbos 
(a.d  283),  when  the  Alemanni  t(Kik  ]«>.-se.s.»ii»n  of  it. 
The  latest  of  the  Uoman  inscriptions  found  in  that 
ooimti7  hdonga  to  the  ragn  of  Galliemia  (a.d.  260 
— 268).  (Comp.  I^ichtlen,  Schwaften  unUr  de» 
Jiomem^  Freiburg,  1825,  8vo.)  The  towns  in  thn 
Decunuites  Agri  were  Ambiatintts  vicns,  Ausim, 
Divitia,  Gesonia,  Victoria,  Bibania,  Aquae  ilattiaeac, 
Miuiinientum  Traj;un,  Artannuui,  Triburiuni,  Bra- 
goduruni  or  Bragodunuui,  iSuduris,  Carithui,  and 
others.  Comp.  Riiabtia.  [L.  &] 

AGKIA'N  KS  ('Aypidyrjs :  Ergina"),  a  small  river 
in  Thrace,  and  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Uebros. 
(Herod,  ir.  89.)  It  flows  from  Mosmt  Hieroa  ba 
NW,  direction,  till  it  joins  the  Hdiraa.  Sm.  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Erigon,  which, 
however,  is  impossible,  the  latter  being  a  tributai; 
of  the  Axius.  [L.  8.] 

AGKIA'N  KS  (^'Aypiavfi),  a  Paeonian  pwiple, 
dwelUng  near  the  sources  of  the  .Strymon.  Thoy 
formed  excellent  li^'ht-nmied  troops,  and  arc  frc- 
ijuently  mentifined  in  the  campaigns  of  Aksaiulor 
the  Great.  (Strab.  p.  331;  ilcrud.  v.  16;  Thuc.iL 
96;  Airian,  i4iia6.  L  1.  §  11,  i.  5.  §  1,  el  alib.) 

ACniCKNTUM  {'AKpdyas*:  Kth.  and  Ailj. 
'AKpayeurriyoSf  Agriig«itinos:  Girgenti)^  one  uf 
the  most  powerfbl  and  celebrated  of  the  OnA  dtiei 
in  Sicily,  was  situated  on  tlie  S\V.  coast  of  the 
island,  about  midway  between  Selinus  and  Gfla. 
It  stood  on  a  hill  between  two  and  three  miles  frum 
the  sea,  the  foot  of  which  was  washed  on  the  S. 
and  S.  by  a  river  namotl  the  ArnAoAS,  from  whence 
the  city  itself  derived  its  appelktion,  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  by  anotfier  stream  named  die  ftrrUM, 
wliieli  unites  it.^  waters  with  those  of  the  Acraras 
just  below  the  city,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth. 
Tha  finnar  is  now  called  tha  Fmm  diS.  Biagh, 
the  latter  the  Drngo,  while  thcur  Omtcd  stream 
commonly  known  as  the  Fmme  di  Girgenti  (Polyb. 
is.  27;  Siefert,  Akragtu  u.  $ew  Gtinet,  p.  20—22). 

We  learn  from  Thucydidos  tliat  Agrigentum  was 
founded  by  a  colmy  from  (.iela,  108  years  after  the 
e,stablL-.hment  of  the  parent  city,  or  u.  c.  082.  The 
leatiers  of  the  colony  were  Aristonoos  and  Pystilos, 
uml  it  re<'eiv(xl  the  l>ori;»n  institutions  of  the  motlu-r 
country,  including  the  sacred  rites  and  obsenauces 
which  had  been  derived  bj  Gek  itself  from  Rhodes. 
On  this  account  it  b  sonietitnes  calli^l  Khtxliau 
culony.  (Thoc  vL  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  292;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  272,wherBKr8inerjnst1yreadsrc\^rfor'Iiirwi'; 
Polyb.  ix.  27.  Concerning;  the  (hite  of  its  founda- 
ti<in  see  Schol.  ad  Pin  i.  Ol  ii.  OG;  and  Clinton,  /'.  //. 
vol.  ii.  p.  265.)  \Vc  have  very  little  hifonnaticu 
eonoeraing  its  earij  histoiy,  bat  it  apfieara  to  have 
very  rapidly  risen  to  great  j)n>sy<'rity  and  power: 

*  The  form  Acraoab  or  Aobaoas  in  Latm  is 

found  oidv  in  the  Roman  poeU>  (Vilg<  ^an.  iii 
703;  SU.'itaL  xiv.  21U.) 
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fij .  ich  it  prwirt*d  its  Wbettf  ftr  lifit  ft  veiy  sbort 

pTi  J  hefbreit  fell  imdcr  the  rnko  of  Fhalaris  (about 
.'STfi  R.  t  ).  Tfi*  history  of  liuit  dejijwt  is  involved 
ib  •»  iii  jch  ancertainty  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
vte  part  of  it  ran  t«  dqwaded  «b  m  reallj  hL<- 
^nfirah  [/>icf.  o/"  liu^.  art.  Phal.\ris,  vol.  iii.] 
Bu  it  •Nan  eertain  that  he  raised  Agrigentum  to 
b  «w  of  tlM  moat  powwAl  dtiei  in  SMfy,  and  ex- 
trade!  ^li^  (loTTiinion  bjfms  Of  aiins  over  a  con- 
mimbk  {ait  the  Mini  Bat  the  cmel  and 
(jmifcd  ^ataclBr  liii  biteiual  ^uvei'niMnt  at 
Imcth  j»uTofcpd  a  peneral  in5urrection,  in  which 
I'kiiiris  hint^If  perished,  and  the  Apngentines  re^ 
•crmd  their  libertv.  (Diod.  Etc.  Vat.  p.  25;  Cic. 
*t)/  u.  7;  HeracUdes.  Polit,  37.)  From  this 
priid  till  the  acci'.«c?ion  of  Thcn>n,  an  interval  of 
aiwot  60  jrian,  we  have  no  infurmation  concerning 
A|ij(f<Biii,  cseefit  a  aeiial  ootiee  that  it  was  suc- 
trasirtJT  prViTTK^l  by  Alc.iincnrs  and  Alr.-uulnus  (but 
«brtiier  as  despots  or  chkf  magi&tratc^  doe»  not 
^^pearX  and  tkttt  it  rose  to  fitaft  wealth  and  pras- 
pcitj  xmdcr  their  rule.  (Heraclid.  L  c.)  Tlio 
prccc  date  when  Thcron  attained  to  the  sovereignty 

he  native  dty,  as  well  as  the  steps  bj  which  he 
nee  t»  power,  am  tmknown  to  us:  bat  he  appaan  to 
}arf  bwtroe  dt^spot  of  Aprijrentum  as  early  a«  b.  o. 
4»8.  (Diod.  xL  53.)  By  his  alliance  wiili  (jtlon  of 
^tacasi^  and  stall  men  vf  the  expulsion  of  TeriDus 
tiwii  Hinxra,  and  the  annexation  of  that  city  to  hb 
doeiiijons,  Theroo  extended  as  well  as  confirmed 
and  the  gnat  Caifhaginian  iDTiwn  ia 
ft.  c  480,  which  for  a  time  threatened  destruction 
to  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  ultimately  became 
a  Mom  of  incraued  prosperity  to  Agrigentom.  For 
dUr  Ac  great  victory  of  Gelon  and  Theroo  at  Hi- 
nn,ftm»t  nnml-rr  of  Carthnfnnian  pisonera  fell 
■Id  At  hands  of  the  Agrigeuiincs,  and  were  em- 
fhfid  by  them  pattljr  hi  tba  enltivation  of  their 
tx'^c^ire  and  fertile  territory,  partly  in  the  con- 
•trjctsB  of  fohlic  works  in  the  dty  itself,  the 
vitfiiH\  tnrr  cf  wfaiditraa  long  altoi  waida  a  subject 
rf  sdmiralioD.  (Diod.  xi.  25.)  Nor  docs  the  pr»- 
vcmBcot  of  Tbexon  appear  to  hare  been  oppressive, 
■d  be  coDtinoed  in  the  nndistiiilMd  poasearioo  of 
Ibr  aovemgn  power  till  his  death,  B.  c  472.  His 
•oc  Thnsrdapoij  on  the  contrary  quickly  alionati-d 
btt  jtobjccts  by  his  violent  and  arbitrary'  coinluct, 
sad  was  cxpdied  from  Api^cntum  within  a  vrar 
sftw  his  Lther  s  death-  (I«L  xi.  53.  For  further 
tesils  onofTTTMni  the  history  of  Agrigentom  during 
iIm  poiod,  aea  artkleB  Tmnoir  and  TasAar- 
Jutt  s  ia  tlw  JJict.  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.) 

The  Agrigentincs  now  estahlishfid  a  democratic 
fan  cf  f^oremmcnt,  whldi  thejT  retidiMd  vlUumt 
iMmnptioo  £ar  the  space  af  above  60  yean,  until 
the  Carthapnian  invasion  in  B.C.  406 — a  period 
aiidi  Bay  be  regarded  as  the  mc*X  prosperous  and 
iMnhh^  in  the  history  of  Agrigentura,  as  well  as 

Miyelhaea  of  the  Sicilian  cities.  The  ^rv&i 
nUb  vecfca  lahkh  mn  oommenccd  or  completed 
tUs  intarfalwan  the  wonder  «f  raceMdhig 
ifi^ ,  ihi^  city  itidf  was  adomfnl  vAxh  buiMings 
kik  pobbc  aniil  private,  inferior  to  noue  in  Greece, 
mk  As  weakh  and  ma|;nifieeiMe  of  its  fahaWtanta 
fciaaae  ahmst  proverbial.  Their  own  citizen  Em- 
pdccki  is  said  to  liave  remarked  that  they  built 
tbdr  haues  as  if  tliey  were  to  Uve  for  ever,  but  gave 
liensaltei  ip  to  luxun*  as  if  they  were  tO  did  OD 
tttaomw.   (I>io;r.  l.ai  rt.  viii.  2.  §  63.)  > 

Tbs  MBbbcr  «f  dtizeos  of  Agrigentum  at  this 
teaiMadbf  Diedonn  atSO,000:  lot  ht  oti- 

*   '  *  '  -  • 
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mates  flie  whole  populati<ni  (including  probably 
slaves  as  well  as  stran;^)at  not  has  than  800^000 

(Diod.  xiii.  84  and  90),  a  statement  by  no  means 
iujpruhable,  while  that  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (/.  c), 
who  nuUces  the  poptdation  of  the  dty  akne  amooni 
to  800,000,  '\A  certainly  a  pross  e-xaj^gcration. 

This  period  was  however  by  no  means  one  of  tin- 
bfoken  peace.  Agrigentum  ooold  not  avdd  parti- 
cipatinp  —  though  in  a  IeH.s  dei,'rrc  than  many  other 
cities — in  the  troubles  con.«tequcnt  on  the  ex'pld^ion 
of  the  Getenian  dynasty  fixnn  Syracuse,  and  the 
revolutions  that  followed  in  different  jiarts  of  Sicily. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  find  it  enpafred  in  hostilities 
with  the  Siccl  chief  Ducetius,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Syracnaans  towards  that  chieftain  led  to  n  war 
between  them  and  the  Agrigentines,  \\\nr\\  enil<*d  in 
a  great  defeat  of  the  Uttor  at  the  river  Uimera, 
B.0.446.  (Died.  xL76,91,  ni.8.)  We  find  also 
oh-;cure  notices  of  intem.al  dis5cn.«ii)a'»,  which  were 
albyed  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Empcdocles. 
( Diog.  Laert.  tUL  9.  $  64—67.)  On  occasion  of  tlie 
preat  Athenian  expeffition  to  Sicily  in  b.  c.  415, 
Agrigentum  maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  and  not 
ordy  declined  sending  auxiliaries  to  either  party  but 
refused  to  allow  a  passage  through  their  territory  to 
those  of  other  cities.  And  even  when  the  tide  of 
fortune  had  turned  decidedly  against  the  Athenians, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Syraeun  pardsau  widiin  the 
walls  of  A}rriL'<  tifuni  failed  in  indiicinp  their  fdlow- 
dtizens  to  deckrc  for  the  victorious  party.  (ThttC. 
TiL  88,  33,  46,  (M>,  58.) 

A  more  formidable  danger  was  at  hand.  The 
Carthaginians,  whose  inter^'ention  was  invoked  by 
the  Segestans,  were  contented  in  their  first  exjpwlition 
(d.  c.  409)  with  the  capture  of  Selinns  and  Hhnemt 
but  when  the  .second  was  font  in  n.  c.  406  it  was 
.\grigentuin  tluit  was  destined  to  bear  the  first  brunt 
of  the  attack.  The  luxurieva  habita  of  the  Agri- 
prntines  had  probably  rmdrr^d  them  little  fit  for 
wariiirc,  but  they  were  supported  by  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries under  the  eenmuuid  of  a  Laeeoumoifdan 
named  Dexij'jMis,  who  occf.jtied  the  citadel,  :ii,tl  llio 
natural  sties^th  of  the  dty  in  great  measure  defied 
the  eflbrta  of  Um  aasaihnts.  Bat  notwithstanding 
these  advantages  and  the  efficient  aid  rendeied  them 
by  a  SjTaeu'y\n  army  under  Daphnaeus,  they  were 
reduced  to  such  distress  by  fuiniiic  that  after  a  siege 
of  eight  nrKMiths  they  found  it  impossible  to  hold  eat 
longer,  and  to  avoid  ?nrronderinf:  to  the  eneinv, 
abandoned  their  dty,  and  migrated  to  Gela.  The 
aiek  and  heiplen  inhabitants  were  nuuMcred,  and 
the  city  itself  with  all  its  we.ilth  and  magnificence 
plundered  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  occupied  it  as 
didr  qnarters  during  the  winter,  but  completed  its  de> 
stniction  when  they  ipiitted  it  in  the  spring:,  n.c.405. 
(Diod.  xin.  80—91,  108;  Xen.  Ihll.  i.  5.  §  21.) 

Agrigentum  never  recovered  from  Uiis  fatal  blow, 
though  by  the  tenns  of  the  peace  concluded  with 
Dionysius  by  the  Cartlia;:ini.in.'^,  the  fiitritive  inha- 
bitants were  pennitted  to  return,  and  to  occupy  the 
mined  dtj,  aubject  however  to  Uie  Cardiaginlaa 
rule,  and  on  condition  of  not  restoring  tlie  foriifioa- 
tions,  a  pemussion  of  which  many  appear  to  have 
avded  themselTeo.  (IKod.zm.  114.)  A  few  yean 
later  they  were  even  able  to  .shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Carthago  and  attach  themselves  to  tlie  cau.sc  of 
Dionysius,  and  the  peace  of  n.  c.  383,  which  fixed 
the  river  Halyens  as  the  boundary  of  the  Carthn- 
pinian  dominitms,  must  have  left  tlieni  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberiy;  but  tliough  we  find  them  re- 
peatedly mcBtioned  dniiog  the  mta  of  Dkojriua 
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and  his  snrrosi^ors,  it  is  cndcnt  that  thp  city  was 
far  tifxa  having  recovered  ita  previous  importannr, 
and  eontfamed  to  phj  but  a  rabordiiuite  part.  (Died, 
xiv.  46,  88,  XV.  17,  xvi.  9  ;  Plut.  Dion,  25,  2»i.  49.) 
In  the  general  ecttlemciit  of  the  affiurs  of  Sicily  by 
Timoleon,  after  his  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  the  Crimissns,  n.  r.  340,  he  found 
Aprigpntnm  in  a  state  of  such  depression  that  he 
re.solvcd  to  rooolonise  it  with  citizens  from  Vclia  in 
Italy  (Plat  Timol.  35.):  a  nieaMire  which,  combined 
with  other  benefits,  proved  of  .such  ailvaiit.ifro  to  tho 
city,  that  Timoleon  was  looked  upon  a.s  their  second 
ftNmder:  and  daring  the  intarval  of  peace  which  foU 
lowed,  Agriji^ntuni  a!xaiii  attniiicHi  to  sucli  great 
pcwperity  as  to  bucunie  onco  more  the  rival  of 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Agathoclcs,  tho 
AgrigeutineSi  becoming  apprehensive  that  he  was 
aspiring  to  ^  dondflkn  or  the  vliole  island,  entered 
into  a  leatjue  with  tlie  G(1<xitis  .iti<1  Mes.sonians  to 
oppose  his  power,  and  obtained  from  Sparta  the 
■ssistanoe  ef  Aentatns  the  son  of  Cleonienes  as  their 
general:  but  the  charni  ter  of  that  prince  fnu^tratcd 
all  their  plans,  and  aAer  lus  ezpulidon  they  were 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  from  Syracuse  by  the 
nrknowledgcmeiit  of  the  Hegemony  or  supremacy  of 
tliat  city,  B.C.  314.  (Dial.  six.  70,71.)  Some  years 
aftcrwariLs,  in  n.  c.  309,  the  absence  of  Agathoclcs  in 
Africa,  and  the  reverses  sustained  by  his  partisans 
in  .Sicily,  appeared  aj;nin  to  otIVr  n  fnvourable  opening 
to  tho  ambition  of  the  A;;riL:i'iitinos.  who  chose 
Xenodoens  fbr  tlieir  general,  and  openly  aspired  to 
the  Hegemony  of  .Sii  ily,  jirochiinini:  .it  the  same 
time  the  independence  of  tho  bcveral  cities.  They 
wen  kI  fifsk  very  successful :  the  powerful  dtics  of 
Qela  and  F.rui.-i  inincd  tlit'ir  caiuse,  Ili-rhessns  and 
Echetla  werv  taken  by  force;  but  when  Xcnodocus 
.▼antored  on  a  pitched  battle  with  Leptines  and  De- 
tho  generals  of  Agathocles,  he  snstaincti 
a  leviara  defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  shut  himself 
up  widdn  tiw  walls  of  Agrigentum.  Agathocles 
bunself  .'.hortly  after%\'ards  rttnmed  from  Africa,  .ind 
quickly  recovered  almost  all  that  he  had  lost :  his 
general  Leptines  invaded  the  territory  of  Agrigcnttun, 
totally  defeated  Xcnodocus,  and  oomiA-licti  the  A;:ri- 
gentines  once  mora  to  soa  ibr  peace.  (Diud.  u.  31, 
32,  56,  62.) 

Atter  the  death  of  Agathix-les,  Agrigentum  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  IMiinfia-*,  who  licfanie  dcsixit  of 
the  city,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  We  have 
vpTy  little  infimation  concerning  the  period  of  his 
rule,  but  he  npp-ars  to  liave  attainwl  to  gn  at  |«ii\ver, 
as  we  fiud  Afviium  and  otlicr  citie.s  of  the  interior 
snbjeet  to  hi>  il<>ininion,  as  well  as  Gek,  which  he 
destroyed,  in  order  to  fonmi  a  new  city  n.uiM-d  after 
Umself.  rGKLA.J  The  period  of  his  ex]iul>ion  is 
unknown,  but  at  the  tinte  when  Pyrrhus  bmded  in 
Sicily  we  find  Agrigentum  occupic*!  by  S'»sistratiis 
with  a  strong  force  of  ntcrccnary  troops,  who  bow- 
ever  hastened  to  make  bis  snbndsdon  to  the  king  of 
Ep'inis.    (I)i(T<l.  xxii.  Exc.  Iloisrh.  p.  405 — 497.) 

On  the  c«jnunc>ncenient  of  the  Fin>t  Punic  W  ar, 
Agrigentum  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  even  ]»Tinittcd  tlu-ir  gcnoral  HarniiV>;il  to  fortify 
llieir  citadel,  and  occupy  the  city  with  a  Cartha- 
^man  garrison.  Hence  after  the  Romans  had 
•scored  tlie  alliance  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  tlu-ir 
principal  efforts  were  directed  to  tho  reduction  of 
Agr^entnm,  and  in  n.  r.  262  the  two  consuls  L. 
Postumiiis  and  Q.  Maniilius  laid  siege  to  it  with 
tlieir  whole  force.   The  siege  huted  neari/  as  long 
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as  that  by  the  Carthaginians  in  n.  c  40G,  and  thsk 
liomans  sufferod  severely  from  disease  and  want  ef 
provisions,  but  the  privations  of  the  besieged  wece 
still  greater,  and  the  Carthaginian  general  Uannn, 
who  h.'ul  advanced  with  a  large  army  to  relieve  the 
city,  ha\ing  been  totally  defeated  by  the  Itomaa 
con.suls,  Ilainiiltal  who  conunande<i  the  nnny  within 
the  walls  found  it  impiossililc  to  In  11  nut  any  lontrer, 
and  made  liis  escaj«  in  the  niu'ht  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian and  mercenary  troops,  leavini:  the  city  to  its 
fate.  It  was  inirtHMliatcly  orciqiicil  by  the  llomana 
who  carri(\l  off  25,000  of  the  iuhahitants  into  sla» 
very.  The  siege  bad  laitted  alkovc  seven  months, 
and  is  saiil  to  have  cost  tho  victorious  army  mnrv 
than  30,000  men.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  JJoe^h^'f.  501 
—503;  PolTb.  i.  17—19;  Zonar.  v&i.  10.)  At  a 
later  period  of  the  war  (n.  r.  S.").**)  Mjccessive  lo<>^-s 
at  ^  having  greatly  weakened  the  lioinan  power  in 
l^cily,  the  Carthaginian  general  Carthalo  recovered 
jMxefSvion  of  Ai'rigentum  with  comfiamtivcly  fitUa 
diiiiculty,  when  he  once  more  laid  the  city  in  asfaea 
and  rased  its  walls,  the  snnriving  inhabitanta  having 
t.iken  refuge  in  the  tmple  of  the  O^pian  Zens. 
(Died.  ^  c  pw  505.) 

Vnm  dds  tune  we  hear  no  more  of  AgrigeuUnn 
till  the  end  of  tlie  First  Punic  War,  when  it  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  Kome:  but  it  must  liavc  in 
some  d(^rec  recovered  from  its  late  calamities,  a.s  it 
phiya  no  unimportant  pnttwlMn  the  contest  U-twoen 
Kome  and  Carthage  was  renewed  in  the  Sec*«id 
I'unic  War.  On  this  occasion  it  continue<l  steadfiuit 
in  iti*  ."uiherence  to  the  Komans,  but  was  siujirised 
and  taken  hy  Hiniilco,  lM'f()n'  Mam'lhis  could  arrive 
to  its  support  (Liv.  xxiv.  35.) :  and  from  henceforth 
became  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians  In 
Sicily,  and  held  out  against  tlie  iJonian  r/>n>>ul 
Loevinus  long  after  the  other  cities  in  the  Lslaod  had 
submitted.  At  length  the  NnmKBan  Mntines,  to 
wlioM^  rouraire  and  ^kill  the  Carlh.apnians  owed  their 
protracted  defence,  having  been  offended  by  their 
general  Hanno,  Ix'trayed  the  dty  into  the  ninda  of 
Lar\nnns,  b.  c.  210.  The  leading  citizens  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  (Liv.  ur.  40, 
41,  xxvi.  40.) 

Agrigentum  now  became,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Sicilian  citie-n,  permanently  subject  to 
Rome:  but  it  was  treated  with  much  favour  and 
enjoyed  many  ]nivilegcs.  Three  years  after  its 
capture  a  numW  of  new  citizens  from  other  jiarts  of 
Sicily  were  established  there  by  the  praetor  Manulius, 
and  two  years  after  this  the  municipal  ri(;hts  nn<i 
priNnleges  of  the  citizens  were  deteniiiTH'*!  ?'v  S  iy>io 
Afric-ums  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  that  they  con- 
tinued unaltered  till  the  time  of  Verres.  (Soero 
rej»>.at(Hlly  mentions  .\::rii:cntiiin  as  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  Sicily,  the  fertility  of 
itstenitoiiynd  theoenvenienoe  of  its  port  rendering 
it  one  of  tlio  chief  eni]v)riiuns  for  the  trade  in  com. 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  50,  62,  ill.  43,  iv.  33,  43.)  it  is 
oertidn,  however,  that  it  did  not  in  Ins  day  rank  as 
a  Komaii  colony,  and  it  is  very  d-mhtfnl  wIietlnT  it 
ever  attained  this  distinction,  though  we  find  that  it 
was  allowed  to  strike  coins,  with  the  Latin  inscrip- 
ti'iii  .\r.uif;EN'Ti'.M,  a.s  Lite  a.s  tho  time  of  AnL'Ustus. 
(Eckhel,  J).  N.  vol.  i.  p.  193.)*  If  it  really  obtained 
tin  title  and  privileges  of  a  oolooj  nnder  thai  am* 
f  leror,  it  must  have  soon  lost  them,  as  nothar  Pliny 

♦  Mommsen  (Aw  JtSmische  MuMS-Wetm^  p. 
2.37)  considers  Agrigentum  to  have  been  on  tli» 
footiiig  of  aColonia  lAtina,  like  Memaasos  in  GfauU. 
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it  laoang  ik»  Roman  colonics  In 
SciU.  Frwa  the  tinx*  of  Aiuniftus  wc  fitnl  no  his- 
toncaJ  oottiao  of  it  uxKkr  the  Roman  emjirc,  but 
il»  <«te4  cdrimm  is  attHtdl  by  the  geof^pbers 
aa!  hcipnuTfs,  and  as  long  as  Sicily  iriraiiuHl 
Ml»j«t  t0  the  Greek  emfife,  Aghgentom  u  still 

(Sbakti  pwS72;  PUn.  //.  .V.  iii.  8.  §  14;  Ptol.  lii. 
i.  |14;  ItiB.  AoL  p.  98;  lab.  Feut.; CoosU  Forplu 
4r       n.  la)  It  wM  one  of  tbs  lint  phev  that 

ttl  ictn  th^  haiHb  of  tlie  Saracens  on  their  inva.*ii«i 
it'  aalj  in  827,  and  was  wrested  from  them  bjr  the 
under  Itoger  Goiaoaid  in  1066.  The 
citf  of  Gifyrnti  still  contains  abont  13,000 
k^obitan^s  and  it  the  tw  of  a  bishop,  and  capital 
«f  COP  of  the  seven  districts  or  Intendcnze  into  which 
Sciij  is  now  divi<l<Hl. 

The  «itTiaii'  II  of  Apngentum  is  well  descri1)tHl  by 
P*ytHas  (ix.  27).  It  occupied  n  hill  of  coiitiderublc 
fitiilt,  nong  between  two  small  rireni,  tlie  Acrap;>i8 
i»l  ny[»*«,  of  whirh  the  southern  frurit,  thouph  of 
(Bi«il  eieratioa,  preacnted  a  atecp  escarpmeut,  run- 
■mMal]raift«triiglit]iiMfimnE.to  W.  Frani 
klBiAt  pr- 1  >!<'f<-d  JH'adually  upwanl.'<,  thou,:^li 
bj  a  cro68  valiej  or  depresaioo,  towards  a 
!  devated  lidgewhicliftnnfldtlMiiortlwni 
j'rti-c  of  the  city,  and  was  divided  into  two  sum- 
HU,  the  Donh-wentem,  on  which  Ktandi  the  modem 
etfdGiryfttti,  mbA  ihe  nagth-e— tern,  which  de- 
rnid  from  a  terrifile  of  Athena,  that  crowTieii  its 
tbe  name  of  the  AthfBWam  bill  'Adi|ratbt 
khtt,  Diod.  xiii.  85).  Tbii  ramiidt,  nUdi  at- 
tm»  to  ilv  Iieipht  of  1 200  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
ii  the  cy«t  elevated  of  the  whole  city,  is  completely 
fnafttAMia  aod  inacceasible  towards  tbe  N.  and  £., 
sal  snid  ke  sppmached  omlj  br  one  steep  and 
warn  psth  from  the  city  itself.  Hence,  it  formed 
Asaatunl  dtailei  iir  acropolis  of  Agripentimi,  while 
d»  gntle  slopes  and  bn«d  vaDtf  which  se{»u-atc  it 
frrta  theaoathem  ridt^e, — now  ooreretl  with  pardeiis 
■ad  finut-treo, — afibrded  ample  space  for  the  ex- 
taria  sad  ikinliHHlilit  of  the  city  itself.  Great 
u  VIS  the  natonU  stren^rth  of  its  j^Tisition,  llif-  %v!iok' 
was  mzroonded  with  walls,  of  which  conaidcr- 
ustiiM  still  mnain,sspseiaily  skag  tiw  sonthem 
fr-fl! :  thrir  whole  cimut  was  about  6  milf?.  Tbe 
immKafit^  it«  BttoatioQ  Sufficiently  espkin  the 
CNHBlaaecsof  tbetwo  great  sieges  of  Agrigentnm, 
ii  lalb  of  which  it  will  l»c  obwnod  that  the  as- 
Mtets  I'^'fe**^  all  their  attacks  to  the  southern 
aiasotk-vcstera  parts  of  the  dty,  wholly  neplect- 
■g  the  north  antl  eaut.  Diodoms,  indeed,  exprp.s,>ly 
Ids  OS  that  there  was  o^j  oos  qoarter  (that  ad- 
tbe  river  Ilypeas)  whan  tiie  walls  conld  be 
hf  military  engines,  and  asjuiolted  with 
■f  prnxpr^  of  snctTss.  (l)iod.  xiii.  85.) 

Agnpstum  was  not  hss  celeltnUMl  in  ancient 
IIm  for  the  hsaaty  of  its  arehitet  tun-,  and  the 
KirrAnar  xnl  variety  of  its  b'li^^inL'^,  U'tb  public 
tud  privste,  than  for  its  Ktrenpth  iv<  a  fortress. 
fmiar  calls  it  "th*-  t.iirest  of  mortal  cities  "  (koA- 
\  "3  Hprrcur  vo\fvy,  Pyth,  xii.  2),  tboiiL'b  many 
d  \\a  wf*X  striking  onLaxiieiit.<i  were  }>n>bably  not 
■sdsd  t3l  wtbK  his  tiroeu  Tbe  macrniht  cnrr  of  the 
tnrstr  (!Tr»»ninp<  of  the  ApnVentines  is  .sutlicieiitly 
aUattd  by  the  raying  of  l:jnfedocie8  already  cited : 
tfteir  poblie  sfiflees  an  the  theme  ef  adnuratloa 
«Th  many  ancient  writfrs.  Of  its  tt-mple.",  pro- 
^y  tbe  moat  ancient  were  tliat  of  Zeus  Atabyrios, 
■1m*  wsnUp  tlM7  dirifcd  finom  Bbodes,  snd  that 
if  lihwa,  Mh  <r  wlucli  ■tood  oo  tbo  Ugliest 
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summit  of  the  Athenaean  hill  abore  the  dtj. 

(Polyb.  /.  c.)  The  templo  of  Zens  Polieus,  the 
oonstmctioo  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Phahuris  (P»- 
lyneo.  ▼.  1.  f  1),  is  supposed  to  have  stood  en  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  niinleni  city  of  Girgemti,  which 
appears  to  hare  formed  a  seoood  dtadei  or  acropolis, 
in  sonw  iwcMiin  dstadied  firom  the  mom  loffy 
summit  to  the  east  of  it.  S>n.e  fragmsnts  of 
andeDt  walls,  still  existing  in  those  of  us  dmrcfa 
of  Sttt  Maria  dtf  Grtei,  an  oonndered  to  hsvo 
klonged  to  this  ti  inj-le.  But  far  more  lelcbrated 
than  these  was  the  great  teniple  of  the  Olympian 
Zens,  which  was  oommaieed  vy  the  Agrigentuies 
at  the  period  of  their  preatcst  jKnvcr  and  pro>|jerity, 
but  was  not  qtute  finished  at  the  time  of  the  Car- 
thaginian invasion  in  b.  c.  406,  and  in  cun^ctjuent  o 
of  that  calamity  was  never  coni|  lt  t(Hl.  It  is  de- 
5fnl>ed  in  con^iderable  detail  by  DitKl'irus.  who  tdls 
iLs  that  it  was  340  feet  long,  160  bruad,  and  12i) 
in  bei^t,  without  nckoning  tho  bssmei.t.  The 
0)lumns  were  not  detached,  but  engaged  in  the 
wall,  from  which  only  half  of  their  i-jrcmnftrrnoo 
projected :  so  gigantic  were  their  dimenttions,  tliat 
vnt  h  r,{"  the  flutinps  would  a<lmit  a  man's  l>ody. 
(Diud.  xiu.  82;  Polyb.  ix.  27.)  Of  this  vast 
edifice  nothing  nmains  but  tin  bssonent,  sntf  a 
few  fragments  of  the  columns  and  entablature,  bat 
even  these  suffice  to  confinn  tho  accuracy  of  tha 
slatenMBis  ef  Diodoros,  and  to  prove  that  the 
temple  must  not  only  bavc  proally  exceetled  all 
others  in  Sicily,  but  was  probably  surpsssed  in 
magnitude  by  no  Gndan  vnildmg  of  the  kind, 
except  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  (including  several  columns,  and  three 
gigantic  figures,  which  served  as  Athmtes  to  finp- 
port  an  entabkture),  apjiears  to  have  remained  stand- 
ing till  the  year  1401.  wlion  it  fell  down:  and  tho 
vast  masses  of  fallen  trapments  were  hubsc<juently 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  molo,  which 
jurotects  the  pre«rnt  port  of  Girgtnti,  (FaidL  ToL  L 
p.  248 ;  Smyth  s  HicUy,  p.  203.) 

Besides  these,  we  find  mention  in  ancieat  writen 
of  a  templo  of  Hemilrs,  near  the  Agora,  containing 
a  statue  of  tliat  deity  of  singukr  beauty  and  excel- 
lence (Gie.  Fern  iv.  43),  and  one  of  Aeseahpins 
without  the  walls,  on  tlie  south  fide  of  the  city 
(Cic.  L  c. ;  PolyU  i.  1^),  the  remains  of  which  are 
sttll  Tirible,  not  fiur  fttm  tbe  bank  of  the 

Acratr.T^.  It  rrntaim  d  n  Ci  lflir:iffd  statue  of  A|»olI'), 
in  bronze,  tho  work  of  Myron,  which  Yerres  in  vain 
endearoared  to  cany  oflT.  Of  the  other  temples,  the 
ruins  of  whit  h  are  (  xt.uit  on  tIi<^siteof  Agrigenttmi, 
and  are  celebrated  by  all  travellers  in  Sicily,  the 
andent  appellations  cannot  be  determined  wiUi  any 
certainty.  Tho  mottt  cotLspiruous  arc  tWO  which 
stand  on  the  M>uthem  ridpe  facing  the  sea:  one  of 
these  at  the  S.  £.  angle  of  tho  dty,  is  commonly 
known  as  the  temple  oi'Jtmo  Tuwinia,  a  name  which 
rests  only  on  a  miscotjceyrtion  of  a  [a^«;  K'o  of  Pliny 
(//.  A'.  XXXV.  9.  §  3B)  :  it  is  in  a  liait  ruiucd  ^tate,  J 
but  its  basement  i>  r.  uij.lcte,  aud  many  of  itscoltmins 
still  Ftandinp,  Its  jKt^ition  on  the  jirojrcting  anplo 
of  the  ridge,  with  a  precijitous  bank  below  it  on 
two  sides,  gives  it  a  singularly  pctureaqne  and 
strikinp  <harnrf<T.  A  few  hnndrerl  paces  to  tho 
W.  of  this  stands  another  temple,  in  far  better  ure- 
aeivaUoOf  being  indeed  the  most  perfect  which 
remains  in  Sicily ;  it  is  eonnnonly  called  the  tf-mplo 
of  C<»ioord,  from  an  inscriptbn  said  to  have  been 
disoovend  then,  hot  which  (if  antfaentic)  is  of 
Bcsnan  date,  while  both  thb  temple  and  thai  jast 
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described  must  certainly  be  referred  to  the  most 
floarifihing  period  of  Agrigentine  history,  or  the  iiftli 
century  b.  c.  They  are  both  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  of  much  the  same  dimensions :  both  are  peri- 
pteral, or  BiuToonded  with  a  portico,  consisting  of  6 
columns  in  front,  and  13  on  each  side.  The  existing 
vestiges  of  other  temples  are  mach  less  considerable: 
one  to  the  \V.  of  that  of  Concord,  of  which  only  one 
coiamn  is  standing,  is  commonly  regarded  as  that  of 
Hercules,  mentioned  by  Cicero.  Its  plan  and  design 
have  been  completely  ascertained  by  recent  exca- 
Tations,  which  have  proved  that  it  was  much  the 
largest  of  tliose  remaining  at  Agrigentum,  after  tliat 
of  the  Olympian  '/jctis  :  it  had  15  columns  in  tlic  side 
and  6  in  front.    Another,  a  little  to  the  north  of  it, 
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of  which  considerable  portions  have  been  pres«r»«d, 
and  brought  to  light  by  excavation  on  the  hyji, 
bears  the  name,  though  certainly  without  autlvnitr, 
of  Castor  and  Pollux :  while  another,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  a  deep  hollow  or  ravine,  of  which  two 
columns  remain,  is  styled  that  of  Vulcan.  A  sidaII 
temple  or  aediculoj  near  the  convent  of  S.  Micoto,  ii 
commonly  known  by  the  designation  of  tlie  Orttory 
of  Piialaris  :  it  is  of  insiguiticunt  size,  and  certjiinlj 
of  Ifoman  date.  The  church  of  SL  Blasi,  or  <S.  Biagio, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Athcnaean  hiU,  is 
fonned  out  of  the  cella  of  an  ancient  temple,  which 
is  supposed,  but  without  any  authority,  to  have  been 
dcdiaited  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  (For  fall  details 
concerning  these  temples,  and  the  other  ruioi  still 
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A  A.  l^fodcm  City  of  Girgcnti. 
B  H.  The  Athenaean  Hill. 
C  C.  Ancient  Walls  of  ^Vgrigcntum. 

r>.  Ancient  Port, 

K.  Modem  Port. 
F  V.  Ancient  Burial  Ground. 
G  G.  River  Hypsas  (F.  Draf/o). 
H  H.  River  Acragns  (F.  <ii  S.  Biaglo), 

1.  Temple  of  Zeus  Pol  ions. 

2.  of  Athena  (  ?). 

3.  of  Ceres  and  Proeerpine 
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4.  Temple  of  Jnno  Lndnuu 


5.  of  Concord. 

6* .  of  Hfrailes. 

7.  of  Zeus  Olympins. 

8.  of  Ca.stor  and  Pollux. 

9.  of  Vulcan. 

10.  of  Aesculapius. 

1 1.  callitl  the  Oratory  of  Phalaris. 


12.  Tomb  of  Thcron. 

13.  Supposed  site  of  Piscina  described  by  Dioduni% 
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vfaftk  4  Oi'fnih',  Me  Swinbarne's  Trocelt,  toL  iL 
|t,»0-S9I:  Sainh'i  Sicilt/,  p.  207— 212:  D'Or- 
jnik'$Skvim^  i».8&— 103;  Su  tcrt,  Akraytu^  ji.  24 
— X:  mi  espwiaUv  i^tra  di  Fdco,  A  ntichitd  ddla 
SiiSa,  »wl  iii-,  who  pivrs  tho  resuJts  of  mTnt 
«o  tbe  spot,  maoj  uf  vrhidi  wiTO  unknunn 


Wit  !'<  Uk'  tfT!;j.lf  nf  tlif^  01\^n].!  ^n  Zeus,  the 
Bttiic  nork  <ii  which  Lhudonih  sjjcaks  with  the 
IMM  ainnilian  (zL^5,  sU.  72),  wu  «  ^mm, 
tr  rrs-n  ir  'f  wnter,  ctjnstnut*--!  in  iIk-  time  of 
Ikmo,  which  wm  ooi  kn  than  wvea  stadia  iu  cir- 
mmAnmc;  Md  was  plsntifiillj  mImAbiI  with  fiih,  and 
fti|Hnt«d  hy  nnnier>as  s"n  .iiis.  It  hati  fallen  itilo 
4mft  md  baoaoe  filied  with  luud  in  Um  time  of  the 
,  bat  its  ale  it  nppond  to  In  itill  indinted 


bf  »  derp  lictOow  m  depro^vion  in  the  S.  western 
portin  of  the  ritj,  between  the  temple  of  Vokan 
mi  that  of  Castor  and  rollox^  now  oooTerted  into 
a  fvte.  Coppectod  trith  tkk  wm  an  extensiTe 
cf  subterranean  sewers  and  comluits  for 
cttii  on  a  »cale  far  superior  to  tho6o 
Greek  cit j :  those  were  allied  FhaMwas, 
fea  tkl  same  of  their  architect  Phaeax. 

bvM  ant  aolj  in  tbetr  pahlic  bmldings  that  the 
ill'f  Uiilw,  iuihg  the  ftMVMhing  period  of  their 
<i^,  fcr  ■>1  to  di*|d.iv  their  wealth  and  Inxory.  An 
MMUtMu  magniikeooe  appean  to  hare  charao- 
Inrith^  hdBtoar  life,  %  «ther  i«ip«te  abo : 
itself  e-jo  i.illy  in  tlioir  luve  of  horses 
Their  tefzitoiy  was  celebrated  for 
cf  ill  Wnd  «f  iMnm  (Viif .  Amk  m. 
9NX  M  adraoiige  whidi  enabled  theni  repeatedly 
to  kar  awqr  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race  at  the 
Otrapk  gumz  and  it  is  recorded  that  after  one 
«f  these  oocaaiaae  the  victor  Exaenetna  was  aoonn- 
faciei  on  hi*  triiirniili  int  ontn-  into  his  native  city 
fcy  BO  kss  than  liurtj  liuiKin.Hi  cliariut^,  all  drawn 
til  «yis  hcnes.  (Diod.  ziii.  82.)    Not  less  cun- 
ipfaoos  and  «jJ»T'.>r!.l  wcr(>  the  Im-jiituliUes  of  the 
■OR  wtakhj  cittxetu.    Ihose  at  Ihcrun  ure  cele- 
Mlif  Ffidv  C<N.iiL  70),  b«t  m  tbeaa  pro- 
•-hurt  of  thoee  of  later  dav«.    GelHas.  a 
noted  even  at  Agrigcntiuu  for  his  wealth 
of  Bring,  is  laSd  to  haw  lodged  and 
fci-lrii  i«  t«-v-  five  hundred  knights  from  Gela,  and 
Awiwhfnf,  on  occaaioii  of  his  dau^ter's  marriage, 
fariihri  a  huMiMt  to  all  the  ertiwBS  ef  Agri- 
r^tnm  in  tlic    scvcml  quarters  tln'V  inhabited. 
(Disd.  xiiL  83,  84.)    These  loxorions  habits  were 
Mt  vaaeeoiDpanted  with  a  refined  taste  for  the  cul- 
tintiaaaf  tha  fine  arts :  their  temples  and  public 
Wal''.ir,'r«  w»»re  oHorw*!  with  the  choicest  works  of 
•njj^tarp  and  paiiitiii;:,  many  of  which  were  carried 
^  by  Himiico  to  Carthage,  and  some  of  them  after 
t)*  till '{  that  city  res^trrtrid  to  A^jrifrentmn  by  Scijiio 
AfncMioa.  (I>iod.  ziiL  90;  Cic.  Terr.  iv.  43;  I'lin, 
B.  S.  xxxr.  9.  B.  36.)   A  Kke  spirit  of  ostentation 
»M  <ii»pbyed  in  the  ma^itude  and  .•si-londdur  of 
tsesr  lepokhrai  maonmeDts ;  and  they  are  said  to 
toi*  mm  enelid  eosllf  toaiba  to  fewwito  horses 
«d  t»  act  hirfft.  (Dio<l.  xiii.  82  ;  riin.  77.  A'.  42. 
M;  8Q&.45.  §  II.)    The  phiin  iu  front  of  Uie 
citT,  ocmpyin;;  the  upaea  flram  tin  soBlhctii  wall  to 
tkt  eonfinience  of  the  two  rivers,  vras  full  of  these 
I  moonments,  among  which  tliat  of 
impicDeBa  fat  its  magnifiide  (Died, 
xiii.  86) :  the  name  in  now  rniumonly  piven  to  the 
mij  fftrocture  of  the  kind  which  remains,  though 
ittielbocnaderahlc  dimensions,  and  bckugs,  iu  all 
,l»tito 
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For  this  ntnotdbury  wealth  Agrigentnm  waa 

imiebtetl,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fertility  of  its 
territory,  which  abounded  not  only  iu  coni,  as  it 
oontinwd  to  do  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  stiU  does 
at  the  pre!*nt  day,  but  was  e«i[iocialIy  fniittnl  in 
vinesi  aiid  olivcii,  with  the  prudoco  of  whicii  it  sup- 
plied Carthage,  and  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  parte 
of  Africa,  where  their  cultivation  was  as  yet  un- 
known. (I>iod.  jlL  25,  xiiL  81.)  The  Tast  multi- 
tode  ef  ahma  which  fell  to  tfaa  lot  «f  the  A^gen- 
tines,  after  the  gn  at  vir  for}'  of  Himera,  contributed 
greatly  to  their  prospeiity,  b/  mahUng  them  to 
bring  into  oareAi]  odtiva^  the  i^ele  of  their 
i<$tori:?ivG  and  fertile  domain.  The  vallies  on  the 
banks  of  its  river  furnished  excellent  pasture  for 
bhetrp  (Find,  Pjftk,  xU.  4),  and  in  later  times,  when 
the  neighbouring  oountry  had  ceased  to  be  so  richly 
cultivated,  it  was  noted  for  the  fifflVmpe  of  ite 
cheeses.  (Plin.  JI.  N.  xi.  42.  97.) 

It  is  diilicttlt  to  determine  with  preci.sion  the 
extent  an<l  bomidaries  of  the  territory  of  Apri- 
gentum,  which  must  indeed  have  varied  greatly  at 
diScrcnt  timea  :  but  it  would  seem  to  have  extended 
iLs  far  a-s  tlio  river  Himera  on  the  K.,  and  to  have 
been  bounded  by:  the  Halycus  on  Uie  W. ;  though 
at  cna  time  it  most  have  comprised  a  eonaidenlila 
extent  of  country  beyond  that  river ;  ati<l  on  the 
other  hand  Ueraclea  Minoa,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Halycns,  was  tat  n  kag  time  independent  of 
AtrTi;:ontuni.  Towards  the  interior  it  probabfy 
extended  as  fitf  as  the  moontain  range  in  whi^ 
tiKM  two  rirofl  have  their  sonrres,  the  Nebrodes 
Mons,  or  Mvnle  Madonia,  whicli  separated  it  from 
the  territory  of  Himera.  (Siefert,  A  kragag,  p.  9 — 11.) 
Among  the  smaller  towns  and  places  subject  to  ite 
dominion  are  mentioned  Motyux  and  Ebbessits, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  CAWcrs,  the  ancient 
fortress  of  (NjoaluH  (erronooualy  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  hare  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
town  of  Girgenti),  Ecno.mcs  on  the  bonlors  of  tho 
territory  of  GcU,  and  subsequently  ruurriAa, 
feonded  by  the  despot  of  that  name,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Alicata, 

Of  the  two  riven  which  flowed  beneath  the  walla 
ef  Agrigentum,  tin  most  eooridersble  was  the 
AcHAGAs,  fmnri  whence  acccinlinp  to  the  common 
consent  of  UMst  andent  authors  the  ciQr  derived  ite 
name.  Hence  it  was  wenhipped  as  one  of  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  city,  and  stature  <  i<  (t(  <i  tn  it 
by  the  Agrigentines,  both  in  Sicily  and  at  Delphi, 
in  which  it  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
young  man,  probshly  with  horns  on  his  fon  liead,  m 
we  find  it  on  the  coins  of  Apri^^fiifnni.  (I'iinl.  Ol. 
ii.  16,  xii.  5,  and  Schol.  ad  luce;  Eiii|)o<iiK.'lcs 
ap.  Uiog.  Laeri.  viii.  2.  §  63 ;  Steph.  ityz.  T. 
'AKpdyas  ;  Aelian.  V.  Jf.  ii.  33  ;  Ca.«*tell.  .Vwrnm, 
Sic.  V(t.  p.  8.)  At  its  mouth  was  sitxiated  the 
Port  or  Kmpuriom  of  Agrigentum,  mentioned  hf 
Stralx)  and  Ptolemy ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tensive commerce  of  which  this  was  at  one  time  the 
centre,  it  had  tittle  natural  advantages,  and  mnst 
liavi-  mainly  formed  l>y  artificial  cniL-^tnictinns, 
(Jomdderablo  remains  of  these,  half  buried  in  sand, 
were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Faidio,  bnt  have 
since  in  great  measure  disappeared.  Tlie  moilem 
port  of  GirgenU  is  situated  alwve  three  miles  further 
west.  (StraK  vi.  pp.  266,  272 ;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  6 ; 
Fazell.  vi  1.  p.  246 ;  Smyth's  Sicily,  pp.  202, 208.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  the  neigid)our- 
hood  of  Agrigentum,  we  find  no  mention  ui  ancient 
authon  of  the  mina  of  mlphnr,  iHiich  an  at  tbs 
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ptTsont  d;iT  one  of  the  chief  sonrors  of  pms|»onfy  to 
ijirgaUi ;  but  iU  mines  of  salt  (otiil  worked  at  a 
plaee  called  Ahorangi^  about  8  nUei  norfh  «f  the 
»  itv),  are  alluded  to  both  by  Pliny  aiid  SolinuH. 
(Plia.  U,  N.  juuu.  7.  a.  41 ;  Satin.  5.  §§  18,  19.) 
SercMl  writm  aim  notioa  a  fioiitain  in  tha  iinae- 
diatc  neighbourhijod  of  tha  city,  which  prodaoad 
Petrolcom  or  mineral  oil,  eoomemi  to  be  of  great 
•fficacy  as  a  medicament  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
aouroe  still  exists  in  a  f^arden  not  finr  from  Girgcnti, 
and  b  frefjucntly  resorted  \iy  hy  the  pensants  fur  tlic 
same  purpose.  (Dio5.corkl.  i.  101) ;  I'liri.  II.  X.  xxxv. 
15.  8.  51 ;  Solm.  5.  §  22 ;  Faiell.  dr  li.  h.  Sicul.  vi. 
p.  261  ;  Ft  rrarri.  Campi  Ftegrti  dtlla  Sicilia,  p.  43.) 
Jl  more  rcuiarkiible  object  is  tlie  mud  volcano  (now 
allied  by  the  Arabic  name  ti  MaeeaMba)  about  4 
milet  N.  of  Girgenti,  the  j)licnomfiia  of  which  are 
dateribed  by  SuUnus,  but  unnoticed  by  any  previous 
writer.  (SoKb:  5.  $  94;  FaaeD.  p.  S6S ;  Femm, 

U  c.  p.  44  ;  Sinyfli's  Siril;/,  ]>.  21'}.) 

Among  the  numerous  diatiugui«hed  citizens  to 
wboni  A^rigentwn  f^ave  tnrtb,  the  iDort  cons^Hciiooa 
ii  the  philosopher  Empodocles  :  ainotip  his  contem- 
poraries we  maj  meotion  tiie  rbetorician  Polus,  and 
the  physidan  Aeran.  Of  carfier  date  than  these 
waa  the  comic  poet  Deinul<x'hiu>,  the  pnpil,  but  at 
the  same  time  Uie  rival,  of  E)iicharmu«i.  I'hilinus, 
the  Imtorian  of  the  First  i'unic  War,  is  the  latest 
writer  «f  emiiMUfia,  who  wm  •  aatiya  ct  Agn- 
gentuin. 

The  extant  architectural  remains  of  Agrigcntom 
have  been  already  noticed  in  apaaking  of  ita  andent 
edifices.  IWsidcs  these,  numerous  frairmanta  of 
buildings,  some  of  Greek  and  others  of  liunao  date, 
are  aeattered  over  tiie  lite  «f  the  aaeinteiljt  and 
great  nnniWrs  of  .'iepulrhrcs  have  hron  excavatotl, 
acme  in  tl>c  pbin  bc4ow  the  city,  others  within  ita 
walb.  The  painted  Taaea  hmd  in  dieae  tindia 
greatly  exceed  in  nnrnVT  and  variety  those  dis- 
covered in  aaj  other  Sicilian  city,  and  rival  thoee  of 
Campaida  and  Apolia. 

But  » ith  this  exceptaoii  oomparativety  ftw  worlcs 
of  art  have  boon  discorered.  A  sarrophagns  of 
marble,  now  pn^rved  in  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti, 
on  which  represented  the  stor}'  of  I'haedra  and 
llip{wlytii»,  h:is  Im-oh  {rreatly  extolled  hy  many  tra- 
vellers, but  its  nit  rils  :ux'  certainly  over-rated. 

Thoe  eaist  under  the  hill  oocnpiod  by  the  modem 
city  extensive  ratacumbs  or  cxeavatiuns  in  the  nxk, 
wMch  have  been  referred  by  many  writers  to  the 
ancisnt  Sieaidana,  or  aaeribed  to  Daedalna.  It  is 
pn»l»able  that,  like  the  very  similar  cxravation.s  at 
{Syracuse,  they  wore,  in  fact,  oonstmcted  merely  in 
the  praeesa  of  qnarrring  stone  finr  bnildin|r  parpoees. 

The  coins  of  Affriccntlun,  which  are  very  nuiiu  - 
roos  and  of  beautiful  workmaumhip,  present  as  their 
commoa  type  an  eaf^le  on  the  one  side  and  a  enb 
on  the  other.  The  one  hero  fi>nire<l,  on  whii-h  the 
eagle  is  represented  as  teariiig  a  hare,  beluogs  on- 
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donhto<lly  to  the  Timst  fllm^i^llit^^'  i-eri'jd  of  A^pi- 
gontiue  history,  that  immediately  prcvoiiing  tha 
»ie^  and  capture  of  the  city  by  the  CSartha^'inians, 
H.  <;.  406.  Other  coins  of  the  same  |«ritxi  have  a 
quadriga  on  the  reverse,  in  commemorarinn  of  their 
victories  at  the  Olympic  ganwa.        [B.  H.  B.] 

AGKI'NIUM  ('\ypirioy),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  «ita. 
ated  towards  the  NE.  of  Atrtolia,  near  the  AcbelooA. 
Its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  From  its  name  we 
might  conjecture  that  it  was  a  town  of  the  A^rraci; 
hilt  the  n.arrative  in  l'olyliin.s  (v.  7)  would  iiii|tly 
that  it  was  not  so  far  north.  In  B.C.  314  we  tiud 
A^niura  in  alliance  with  the  Acaraaniaos,  whm 
C  i^vandcr  marched  to  the  a4*istanrc  of  the  lattrr 
agaiiu>t  the  Aetolians.  As  soon  as  Caseander  retunied 
to  Macedoiua,  AjBrrinium  waa  beaieged  bj  the  AbIik 
Hans, and  capitulated;  bnt  theActoluins  treacliernuxly 
put  to  death  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
(Diod.  six.  67, 68;  Leake,  JVbrAena  Oreeee,  vol  L 
p.  156.) 

AGRlO  rilAGI  (Peripl.  ilar.  Er.  p.  2),  wer« 
the  aame  people  aa  tbt  Craophagi  or  fleab>«aten  of 

Aethiopia  Troglodytica.  In  summer  they  drov» 
their  herds  down  to  the  pastures  of  the  Astaboraa  ; 
in  the  rainy  aeason  they  returned  to  the  Aethiopian 
mountains  east  of  that  river.  As  their  name  and 
diet  imply  tbcgr  wen  hunten  and  herdsmen.  [  As- 
THiopiA.]  rW.B.  D.] 

AGlin-i-iNENSIS  COLONIA.  (OoumiL} 

AGYI.I,  A.  [Caere.] 

A(iV  HIL'M  {'Ayiiptoy.  Eth,  ^Ayvpiyeuos  Ajryri- 
npn«i»),  a  city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  now  called  S. 
Filipjm  (rArrfirh.  It  was  sitnattsl  on  the  .*>utnniit 
of  a  steep  and  lof^  hill,  between  Euua  and  Centuripa, 
and  waa  tfstant  18  Roman  mOea  ft«m  the  famMr, 
and  12  from  the  latter.  (Tab.  Pent.  The  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  93,  erraneonsly  gives  only  3  for  the  fonner  dis- 
tanoe.)  It  was  Kgaided  aa  one 
cities  of  Sicily,  ami  Oi^corilinp  to  the  mythical  tradi- 
tions of  the  iiikabitanta  was  viaated  Heiaclea  oa 
hia  wandorinfTH,  who  was  Koeiivd  br  vw  inltalwIiurtA 
with  divine  honours,  and  instituted  various  sacred 
rites,  which  cmitinucd  to  be  observcul  in  the  days  of 
r>itxiorus.  (I)ind.  iv.  24.)  Historically  speaking,  it 
a|)pRars  to  have  been  a  Sicilian  city,and  did  not  r»> 
ceivc  a  Greek  colony.  It  is  fir>t  mentioned  in  n. 
404,  when  it  was  under  the  guvemnient  of  a  priiic« 
of  the  name  of  Airyris,  who  was  on  terma  of  friend* 
t-hip  and  alliance  with  I)ill^y^itls  of  Svracuse,  ami 
a.s»iist(.Hi  liim  on  various  occa^uuns.  Agyris  extended 
his  dominion  ever  many  of  the  Migfabooring  towns 
and  fortres.<<es  of  the  interior,  so  a.s  to  become  the 
most  powerful  prince  in  bicily  after  Dionyidus  liim- 
self,  and  the  dty  of  Agyrium  is  and  to  have  been  afc 
thin  time  .so  wealtliv  and  fHipuhms  as  to  contain  not 
less  than  20,000  citizens.  (Diud.  xiv.  9,  78,  96.> 
During  tiie  inwirfon  of  the  Oailhapraana  under  Ifago 
in  n.  r.  392,  Afryris  continued  steadfast  to  the  Jil- 
liance  of  Dionyidus,  and  contributed  essential  service 
af^xunst  the  Carthaginian  general.  (Id.  xiv.  95,  96.^ 
Fnim  this  time  we  hear  no  more  trf"  Agyris  or  his 
city  dnrint:  the  rcif^n  of  Dionysins,  but  in  n.  €.  .339 
we  liuii  vVgyrium  under  the  yoke  of  a  despot  muned 
Apolloniadea,wlio  was  oompellod  bfTfmoleon  to  al>- 
dicate  his  )>r>wer.  The  inhabitants  were  now  deolannl 
Sjrracusan  citizens:  lO.OOU  new  adoiUAta  received 
allotroentn  in  its  extensive  and  fertile  territcny,  and 
the  ( Ity  itM'lf  was  adonietl  with  a  magnificent  thcatZW 
and  other  public  buildings.    (Diod.  xvi.  82,  83.) 

At  n  later  period  it  became  sid>jeet  to  Pbintias, 
kiogof  Agrigontaitt:biitwaa«M  of  the  fint  dtiM 
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y»hB»«id'»  fewytMi  aftarwardfl  we 

find  thf  A^jrinaesuos  ou  friendly  tcnns  vitli  Hieron 
kiif  of  HjimLuatj  for  which  they  were  rewarded  by 
tttgHor  Ur  tfattcrritMy  thai  had  belonged  to 
AnwsHam.  (IHcJ.  xxii.  Exr.  Hocfch.  pp.  495, 499.) 
liakt  the  itutnan  government  the/  oontinned  to  be 
•  AniiiUB^  nd  malthj  canmnunty,  tcoA  Cieere 
tfnki  ci  AijTriinn  as  one  of  the  n\ost  considi-raMo 
ddei  of  Skilr.  Its  wealth  wm  chieflj  derived  from 
the  fcrtifitj  of  ita  tenitoiy  m  eon;  irindi  pravioos 
tlAe  arrival  of  Verres  foimd  cmploTrneut  for  250 
finnm  (aratore*).  a  number  dimiiiLsbed  by  the  ex- 
Ktkns  of  hii  praeturship  to  no  more  than  80.  (Cic. 
Terr.  m.  18,  27—^1,  51,  52.)  From  this  period 
«l  hare  Bttle  further  notice  of  it,  in  ancient  tinips. 
bisclasaed  by  Pliny  among  llic  "  ji-ipuli  stipcndiarii' 
ff  Sirily.aDd  the  nune  ia  fonnd  UAh  in  Ptolemy  and 
iiv  It':n»>nirie«.  In  the  middle  ap  >  it  amc  cele- 
boOad  ifX  a  church  of  St.  Phihp  with  a  miraculous 
dttr«fMB  wbcneetiw  modern  name  d  the  town  is 
doTved.  T*  Ki  an  f  in  c«-'n«oqncnc('  a  ^rcnt  resort  of 
figaa»  from  all  ^aru  o(  the  inland,  aod  is  still  a 
•■■IbM  fbM,  with  the  tide  of  •  ci^  and  above 
€000  i&hafaitants.  (Plin.  iii.  8. 14;  Ptol.  iti.  4.  §  13; 
FaadL  4$  M.  SkuL  vol.  i.  p.  435-,  Ortolani,  JAe. 
CfOfp.  Ma  fiSes^  p.  1 11 .) 

The  historian  Diodonis  Siculns  was  a  n  itlvo  of 
Ajyriam,  and  has  peserred  to  us  several  particolara 
'  ~  his  ualiva  town.  Ntmenau  inwiionals 
med  there  of  the  pretended  visit  of  He- 
th"  imprr^jon  of  the  feet  of  hia  oxen  was  still 
Aown  m  lilt  nx  k,  aod  a  lake  or  pool  foor  stadia  in 
dmuirfaeace  was  bAevcd  to  hat*  been  excavated 
by  fcim.  A  Tetnenoe  or  sarred  grove  in  the  nci^li- 
boorhood  of  the  city  was  consecrated  to  (jeryunea, 
ad  aaa&w  to  lolna,  wbieh  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
T'T^'^ation :  and  annual  games  an<l  ^^rifice3  were 
edebnted  in  hoooor  both  of  that  hero  aod  of  Ue- 
nfhaUmadf.  (Diod.L4»ir.  t4.)  AtaUter  period 
T:r  V  .n  ira«  the  ddaf  b«llsfi»ctor  of  the  city,  when* 
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he  cxxwtrocted  sennl  tmples,  a  Booleuterion  and 


>  wd  as  a  thmtre  wfaieh  Diodevns  tdb  ns 

waa  ^a  ioast  in  all  Sirily,  after  that  nf  Symcn^c, 
(U.<*^99>)  Scarcelj  any  remains  of  these  biiild- 
kpaatwwviiibls,  tibe  only  vestiges  of  aiiti<|nity 
b^i|t:  a  few  undefined  frapnents  of  masooiy.  I  he 
raiacd  ca^k  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  attributed  by 
some  writers  to  the  Greeks,  is  a  work  of  the  Sancens 
ia  tbe  tmh  ODtuy.  (Amico,  ad  Fazell  p.  440; 
Icfc  T9pogr.  Sic.  vol.  i.  PL  22.)      [£■  U.  B.] 


conr  or  Aommi. 

AHASNA,  a  towD  «f  Etmrb,  mentioned  odIj  by 

L'ty  (x.  2*))  dtirinj:  tho  rampaipn  of  Fabins  in  that 
OKottij,  B.C.  295.  He  affords  no  clue  to  \\»  po- 
■Hia,  widdi  ■  ntterlf  unknown,  dnvmna  and 
<*b*T  writrrs  have  inipiif^ftl  it  to  1)C  the  same  with 
AasLA,  bat  this  seems  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the 
areoBataoces  of  tlie  campnign.     (ChiTcr.  /All 

^  ^26.)  [E.  n.  B.] 

AUS  or  AEAS  {Mas  Spot,  Ptd.  iv.  5.  §  14; 
I'oa.  tL  29.  s.  33),  was  a  hcadbiiid  of  the  limestoDe 


range  which  separates  Upper  Egypt  fWan  tlM  Red 
Sea.  It  was  in  the  parallel  of  Thebes,  and  S.  of  the 
modem  Koteir  (Philoteras),  in  Ut.  29^.  The  dis> 
triet  oeenpied  by  Uw  Icthyopliai!:!  oommeneed  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  h  nl!  ui !  of  Aia,s.     [W.  B.  D.] 

ALABA^jDA  (i}  Ak^wbtk.  'AAd«a^:  Etk. 
'AAaiaDBfte,  Alabandeoa,  Ahoandenan,  Alabtnde- 
m\^:  Adj.  Alabandicus),  a  city  of  Caria,  w.xs  situ- 
ated 16U  stadia  &  of  Tialles,  and  was  separated 
fion  tha  jihia  of  HylaM  bj  a  maantun  tnwt. 
Sliabo  daaeribes  it  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  two  hilla 
(as  some  read  the  passage),  which  are  so  cbM 
together  as  to  pre-sent  the  appearance  of  an  ass  with 
its  paonien  on.  The  modem  site  is  douhtfol;  bat 
-4  raft  Tlissd,  on  a  lar^e  branch  of  the  Maean<ier,  now 
called  the  T»hma,  which  joins  that  river  on  the  S. 
bank,  is  snpposed  by  Leaka  to  npmnt  Alabanda; 
and  the  nature  of  the  gmimd  conT;sy)oiids  well 
enough  with  Strabo's  description.  The  Tthina  may 
probably  be  the  Marsyas  of  Herodotus  118). 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  many  other 
buildings  on  this  site;  bat  very  few  inscriptions,  i 
Alabanda  was  noted  ftr  the  Inzsrioas  habits  «f 
the  citizens.  T'n'ltr  the  Roman  empire  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  Conveutus  Juridicus  ot  court  house, 
and  one  of  the  meet  flonrlshing  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  A  stone  exdled  "  lapis  Alabandicus," 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  fuhible  (Pliu. 
xxxri.  8.  s.  13),  aud  used  fisr  makmg  class,  and  for  , , 
glazing  vessels.  tflM}*MJL /TTT*^  {^U'XX  Mil .  flr 

Stc])han!ts  menfiooi  twff  cities  of  the  name  of  ^ 
Alabanda  in  Caria,  bat  it  does  not  apjicar  that  any 
other  writer  mentions  two.  Herodotus,  however 
(rii.  195).  sjicaks  of  Alab.mda  in  Caria  {ray  iv  Trj 
Kaplr)),  which  is  the  Alabanda  of  Strabo.  The 
words  of  descripUoo  added  by  Herodotus  nm  to 
imply  that  there  was  another  city  of  the  name;  and 
in  fact  he  speaks,  in  another  passage  (yilL  136),  of 
Akbaoda,  a  bi^ge  city  of  Phrygia.  lliis  Alabanda 
of  rhryria  canimt  ln'  'he  town  nn  tlic  Tshina,  for 
Phiygia  never  extended  so  fiu'  as  there.      fG.  Ihl 

AL  ABASTRA  or  AL  ABA8TR0N  ('AXoiavrpd, 
'AXdSatTTpa^u  irjAiy.  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  59 ;  Plin.  v.  9. 
s.  1 1,  xxxvii.  8.  s.  32),  a  city  of  E^t,  whose  site  is 
differently  stated  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  Pliny  pbuxa 
it  in  Upper  Egypt ;  Ptolemy  in  the  Heptanomi.s.  It 
would  accordingly  be  cither  south  or  north  of  the 
3Ion8  Alabastrites.  It  was  doubtless  connected  with 
the  alabaster  quarries  of  that  mountris.  If  Ala- 
bast  ra  stfiod  in  the  Hfptanomis,  it  was  an  inlmid 
town,  connected  with  the  Nile  by  one  of  the  many 
roads  which  pervade  the  region  between  that  river 
and  the  Arabian  hills.  [W.  R.  D] 

ALABASTUi'TLS  3I0NS  {'AkaSaffTpwby  opor, 
PtoL  hr.  5.  §  27),  fonned  a  portion  of  the  limestone 
rocks  which  mn  wr  tward  from  the  Arabian  hills 
into  Upper  and  iliddle  Egypt.  1  his  upUud  ridge 
or  spur  was  to  tiie  east  ef  tiie  city  of  Hermopons 
Magna,  in  lat.  27.},  nnd  gave  its  luime  to  the  town 
of  Alabastra.  It  contained  large  quarries  of  the 
beantifully  veined  and  wUte  aubaster  which  tha 
Egyptians  so  largely  employed  for  their  sarcophsS^ 
and  other  works  of  art.  The  grottoes  in  this  ridge 
arc  by  some  writers  .snj>posed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
tibe  city  Alabastra  (sec  preceding  article),  but  this 
was  prob.ibly  further  fnmi  the  mountain.  Tliey  were 
first  visited  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  1824.  The 
grottoes  of  Kom^-el-Aknutr  are  believed  to  be  the 
same  with  tlio  anrifnt  c.\cavation«;.  Thry  contain 
the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  Egypt  i:ui  kings, 
but  are  idbior  m  siae  and  spkndoor  to  the  sfanilar 
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prottoes  fit  BenUiasfiiu.  The  pculpturcs  in  tlipso 
catRConibs  aru  cbiefiy  licvuted  tu  niilitar/  bubjccts 
— proemkm,  in  wMdi  the  kiii|^,  nuNmted  on  a 
diariot.  is  full  nvi  il  In-  his  soldiers  on  foot,  or  in 
war-cbariuts,  witii  distiuctive  we«poiu  and  staudanlii. 
The  momudi  b  aIm  r^mMoted  u  borne  in  •  kind 
of  opi'D  litter  or  shrine,  and  aJvaiicini^  with  his 
odeiiugs  to  the  temple  of  Phtaa.  Uu  attendantJi 
Mem,  from  thdr  dra»,  to  hdaog  to  the  military 
citete  alone.  (Wilkin.ym,  Topography  of  Thebc*, 
p.  386. ;  Mod.  JigUP^  vol  iL  p.  43.)  .  [ W.  B.  D.l 

ALABIS,  ALABU8  or  ALABON  CAAoMv, 
Stepli.  Uyz.,  Diod. ;  'AAafiuJ,  Ptol. ;  Alabis,  Sil.  ItaL 
xiv.  227),  a  small  river  on  tbo  £.  coast  of  Sicily, 
flowing  into  the  Sinus  Megarenus.  Diodonu  de- 
aeribes  it  as  a  considenUe  stream  issaing  from  a 
Inrpe  ba.-*in,  of  iirtificLil  construction,  which  was 
reiiiialoi  lis  the  work  of  Daetlalus,  and  emptying 
itM*lf  after  a  short  coiin^c  into  the  sea.  (Diod.  iv. 
78;  Vil).  Se<iue>t.  p.  4.)  Tiiis  dtsoription  exartly 
acoonb  with  that  given  by  Cluvi-rius  of  a  stream 
called  £o  CaiUaro,  which  i^aes  from  a  very  co- 
pious source  only  half  a  mile  from  the  coast,  and 
tlows  into  the  sea  just  opposite  the  modem  city  of 
ilii^Mfa.  Some  traoee  of  buildings  were  in  his 
time  .still  vi>ible  around  the  basin  of  its  source. 
(Cluver.  SicU.  p.  133;  Faiell  vol.  L  p.  158.)  It 
is  pnibd>Ie  that  the  Abolto  C'AC0Aef)or  Pltitardi, 
on  the  baiik.s  of  which  Tiinolron  dffi-att^l  Manicn  us, 
tlie  tyrant  of  Catoua,  in  a  pitched  battle,  is  no  other 
than  the  Akbns.  (Phit.  TVmol  34.)  A  Mown  of 
the  same  name  with  the  river  is  mentioned  by  Ste- 
pbanus  of  Byzautluin  (v.  'AAafi*}'),  bat  i^  not 
noticed  by  any  other  writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A  LA  KS  A  t>r  1 1  ALE'SA  CAAai<ra,  Diod. ;  Strab. ; 
rtol.;  Halesji,  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  218;  Halesini,  Cic. 
Plin.),  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  near  the  north  coast 
of  the  island,  between  Cepbaloodiiun  and  Calacta. 
It  was  of  SicuHnn  origin,  and  its  foundation  is  re- 
lated by  Diodorus,  who  infui-ms  us  that  in  b.  c.  403 
the  inhabitantii  of  Herbita  (a  Siculian  city),  having 
roncluded  peace  with  Dionyaius  of  Syracitse,  their 
ruler  or  chief  magistrate  Archonldcs  detcmiinod  to 
qoti  the  city  and  foond  a  new  colonj,  ufakh  he 
aettled  j)artly  with  citizens  of  Herbita,  and  ]inrtly 
with  mercenaries  and  other  strangers  who  collected 
•nmnd  him  through  enmity  towarat  IKonjaiiu.  He 
gave  to  this  lu'w  colony  the  luiiiio  of  Alucsa,  to 
whiclt  the  epithet  Archonidca  was  frequent^  added 
toe  the  purpoee  of  distinction.  Others  attributed 
the  foundatiun  of  the  city,  but  erroiieously.  to  the 
Ciirtha^nuian.s.  (Diod.  xiv.  16.)  It  ^oick^  ro(ie 
to  pni^^ierity  by  maritime  commeree:  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War  was  one  of 
the  Urst  of  the  Sicilian  cities  to  make  its  snbmission 
to  the  Romans,  to  whose  alliance  it  continued  steadily 
fiuthfid.  It  was  donbtloH  tu  its  conduct  in  this 
res|K'rt,  :u>d  to  the  services  that  it  Wiis  able  to  ren- 
der to  the  Komaiuj  during  tlieir  wars  in  Sicily,  that 
it  was  indebted  for  the  |jeciUiar  privily  ef  ntain- 
ini;  its  nwn  laws  and  independence,  exempt  from  all 
taxation:  —  an  advtuitai^e  enjoyed  by  only  hvc cities 
of  Sicily.  (Drad.  ziv.  16,  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  pw  501; 
(.'ic.  IVrr.  ii.  49,  69,  iii.  G.)  In  consequence  of 
this  advantogeoDS  position  it  rose  rapidly  in  wealth 
•nd  prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  meet  fioorish- 
inj  cities  of  Sic  ily.  On  one  occasion  its  citi/eiis, 
having  been  involved  in  disputes  among  thetuaclvcs 
concerning  the  diaioe  of  the  senate,  C.  Clandins 
ruMiiT  Wius  sent,  at  their  own  reijucst  in  n.  c.  95, 
to  regulate  the  matter  by  a  la\v,  which  he  did  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.     But  tlnir 
levies  did  not  protect  them  fitHU  the  exactiuos  d 


Verres,  who  imposed  on  them  an 

butiun  both  in  a)m  and  money.  (Id.  ih.  73—75} 
Ep,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  32.)  The  city  appears  to  have 
snbeeqnently  dedined,  and  had  sank  in  the  tfaas«f 

Au^^Uhtiis  to  the  condition  of  an  onlinaiy  mnU 
cipttl  town  (CastelL  Inter,  p.  27):  but  WSB  itiU 
one  of  the  few  plaoee  «n  the  ooitii  coast  ef  Sidlf 

which  Strabo  deemed  worthy  of  mention.  (Strali. 
vi.  n.  272.)  Pliny  also  enumerates  it  among  the 
"stfpendimafitaies'efSieay.  (/7.Mifi.8.) 

Great  difiiBlVM of  opinion  has  existed  with  n^anl 
to  the  site  of  Alaesa,  arising  principally  from  the 
discrepancy  in  the  distances  assigned  by  Strabo,  the 
Itinerary-,  and  the  Tabola.    Some  of  these  are  un- 
doubtedly corrupt  or  erroneotis,  but  on  the  whole 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  situation  is  currtTtlv 
fixed  by  Cluverius  and  Torremuzza  at  the  spr-t 
marked  by  an  old  clinnli  (allttl  S(<i.  Mnria  It 
J'aliUe,  near  the  miAiera  iowii  of  Tusa,  and  above 
the  river  Peltineo.    This  site  c(MncideB  perfectly 
with  the  exjimssion  of  Diodorus  (xiv.  16),  that  the 
town  was  built    on  a  hill  about  8  stadia  from  the 
sea:**  aaweD  aa  with  thedktance  of  eif^rtaoB  HP. 
from  Cephalocdinin  as<i;jne<l  by  the  Tabula.  (The 
Itineraiy  gives  28  by  an  easy  error.)   The  roiss 
described  l>y  Fasello  ae  vinUia  then  in  his  tine 
were  such  as  to  indicate  the  iita  of  a  krge  city,  and 
several  inscriptions  have  bean  fBimd  m  the  spot, 
some  of  them  referring  distinctly  to  Alaesa.  Onof 
thejvo,  which  Is  of  con>idcrable  length  and  inij<ort- 
ance,  gives  numerous  heal  details  ooooenung  the 
divisions  of  land,  &c,  and  mentions  repeatedly  a 
river  Ai..%ESU8,  evidently  the  same  with  the  Ha- 
I.E8US  of  Columella  (x.  268),  and  which  is  probaUy 
the  modem  Pettineo  ;  as  well  as  a  fountain  luuned 
Iptrrua.    This  is  {n-rhaps  the  same  spoken  of  by 
Solinus  (5.  §  20)  and  Prisi  irm  (P*  ru  i](it.  500),  but 
witliout  mentioning  its  name,  jvs  exu-tini;  iii  the  terri- 
tory of  Halesa,  the  waters  of  which  were  swoln  and 
atritatetl  bv  the  .sound  of  music.    FazelJo  de^(  rilxvs 
the  ruins  as  extending  fruia  the  sea-«horc,  ou  which 
were  the  remaina  of  a  laife  boiUii^;  (pnihaUjr 
baths),  for  the  H^jacc  of  more  th.m  a  mile  to  tlu- 
summit  of  a  hill,  on  which  were  the  reiiuuns  of  the 
citadeL  About  S  mike  further  bhnid  waa  a  Urxe 
fountiiin  (j)ro?)aMy  the  Ii)yrTlui  of  the  insrriptio:i1. 
with  extensive  remains  oif  the  aqueduct  that  con- 
veyed its  waters  to  the  dty.  All  trace  of  these 
niins  has  now  di!^aj)|x.'arcd,  except  .some  portions  of 
the  aqueduct;  but  fragments  of  statues,  as  well  as 
orina  and  iiHcri]itions,  liave  been  frequently  dis» 
covered  on  the  spot.    (Fazell.  de  litb.  Sir.  ix.  4; 
Cluvpj-.  Sicil.  pp.  288—290;  Boi-ckh,  C.  /.  torn.  iii. 
pp.  612 — 621;  CasteUi,  Uitt.  Aku^ae,  Panorm. 
175,3;  Id.  Itt^cr.  Sie*  p»  109;  Kecari,  Viaggio  iu 
SidUa,    243.)4;  [£.  B.  B.] 


com  or  ALAauL 

AL.\00'NIA  (*AXa'yo»'(a),  a  town  of  Laconia 
near  ^e  Alesseniim  frontier,  ^longing  to  the  Klcu- 
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Atk-rtp    Thh  torrn  vras  liL-tant  30  stadia  from 
iitttuk,  but  it!i  site  b  unknown.   (Paiu.  iu.  21. 
$  11.) 

ALil/'OMKXAK.  1.  ('AAoAjco/xW,  Strab., 
Tm.i  'AAaAjco/i.«ru»r,  Steph.  B.;  £tk,  'AKh^ko' 

u  (ccirnt  town  in  Boeotia,  sitUAted  at  the  foot  of 
Ml  rUpboitriuin,  a  littk  to  the  £.  of  Coroneia,  and 
tbe  lake  Copau.  It  was  cel^hraied  for  the 
of  Atbena,  vIm  was  said  to  tiave  been  bom 
Arv,  ind  who  is  hence  callt^l  Alak-otnonr-b  ('AAoA- 
cq^fT^t)  in  H<iiQer.  Hi*-  toa){>lt>  of  the  goddess 
Kwti,  at  a  littls  dfata!i<^^  fp>ia  tho  town,  oa  the 
Trit "fi.  1  «<rr«Il  ^tr^"am  tlowinp  into  the  lake  Copai*. 
Bcyood  tiie  luodem  village  of  StdtMari,  the  site 
AUooBMBM,  mn  some  poljganal  feiindations, 
■pparmtly  thoee  of  a  single  btiildin;:,  whirh  are 
inbablu  mnains  of  tbe  penlxdas  of  the  temple. 
Mk  tfaa  temm  «ad  tbe  tenple  www  pinndered  by 
Sx'ti.  nh^  carri'-'l  off  the  stattie  of  the  ;r<)<Iil«'ss. 
(Uom.  IL  ir.  b ;  Pans.  tx.  3.  §  4,  ix.  33.  §  5,  aeq.; 
M.  yp.  410,  411,  413;  Staph.  B.  «.  v.;  Leake, 
ytfrOiT^  Grefcr,  voL  iL  195;  Foidihainmer, 
AaOnMOO,  p.  185.) 

1.  Or  Aixx»aE!tAK  QAKm/imJ),  mai  to  fee  a 
Im  b  Ithaca  (Piut.  Qw^f.  (^ro^c.  43  ;  Stept.  B. 
t.  r\  or  in  tlir  ^lall  isbirul  Asteris  in  the  Dtigb- 
twarifir^  of  Ithaca.    (Strab.  p.  456.) 
ALALIA.  [AixaiA.] 

AI.AXDER,  a  rivor  <if  PhrAiria  (Liv.  xxxriii. 
15,  IS),  which  is  tH'icf  nit'iitioiuMl  by  I-ivy,  in  liia 
aoencat  of  the  nuurh  of  Cn.  Manlias.  It  wxs  pro- 
WJr  a  Vanch  thf  S.in;r:irius.  Haiiiiltnu 
teareJ^  m  Asia  Minor,  vuL  i.  pp.  458,  467)  con- 
jvtHW,  aid  A»  flkraam  which  floira  hi  the  valley  of 
Brv!:  V.ut  he  ^ives  no  m«lem  name  to  it.  [Ci.L.] 
ALATil  (^'AAa<w^,  'AAaDrai),  a  people,  found 
Ml  in  Aria  aiidi  In  Eiiro|i«,  whne  pneiaB  fpofrru^ 
yioral  a-  and  cthnojrnpbuMl  n-htions  arciiffi- 

rall  t0  datcnmne.    The/  pn>bably  became  first 
k— »  to  tha  ffiini  thwcgh  tho  MMliridatle  war, 
and  tbr  expedition  «f  I'ump^  into  tin  OOOntries 
abooi  the  Caocaaos;  whca  thijwm  ftaid  in  the 
E.  pvt  of  CaocasQs,  hi  tiw  icfpiNi  wUdi  was  caUed 
Albajiia  by  the  Bonuuis,  but  Alania  by  Greek  writers, 
aad  where  Alani  are  found  down  to  a  late  period  of 
the  Orrck  empire.    (Joseph.  Ant.  Jvd.  xriii.  4.  s. 
I;  Ltteaa,  x.  454;  I'nx  op.  Pert.  ii.  29,  Goth.  iv. 
4:  On«t.  Porj.h.  t/c  Adm.  Imp.  42.)  Valerius 
H*i»  x>  (.Irj-  vi.  42)  n)enti<4x.s  them  among  the 
pavple  of  ttte  Cauc-aan^,  near  the  HflOtochL  Am- 
IT!  »n  I'  ^LiTirjlliuu*,  who  telln  n5  more  afKmt  the 
Ahubi  than  any  other  anricnt  writer,  uiukc.s  Julian 
ewnnge  hb  aoklien  by  the  example  of  Pom- 
p^.  **  who,  breakin;?  hi>  w:iy  ?hn>u::h  the  Alkini 
aad  the  liaasagetae,  whun  wc  n<jw  t&ll  Alani, 
awtfewalcner  theOwpwa'Cxxiu.  5>   In  the 
lat^'^r  half  'f  the  fio«t  century  we  ht*ar  of  the  Alani 
■I  two  Terj  remote  padtions.    On  the  one  hand, 
lufhiii,  whe  deecrfhei  them  ea  Senhhow  dweUii^; 
aK*nt  th^  riv.-r  TaiuT-.  (iMrn)  itu!  Jli--  Lake  Macotw 
«/  A^),  relates  how,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
penrftied  bjr  tfie  khi^  of  Hyrauw  to  travene 
paw  which  Alexander  had  <l<>sc<i  with  iron 
C  they  nra^cd  Media  and  Armenia,  and  re- 
bome  airain.    On  the  eitfier  hand,  they  are 
nrmiooed  by  S-oeca  (^Thytst.  629)  as  dwelling  on 
thm  UUr  (Dmmbe) ;  and  Xlartial  {Epigr.  vii.  ,30)  ex- 
praaij  calb  theni  inmiatians;  and  I'liny  (iv.  12. 

U)  ■iiifiiii  AInl  aad  Boanteii  (L  t.  ~ 


ALANL  n 

Abmty  wmaag  the  f(taerie  names  applied  at  dtflhnni 

times  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  European  Scythia  or 
Sarmatia.  Thus  there  were  Alani  both  in  Aaia,  in 
the  Caaoasns,  and  in  Europe,  on  thelbeotisand  the 

Kuxine;  and  also,  ac«onling  to  Josephos,  between 
these  two  poeitioos,  in  the  great  plaina  N.  of  the 
Oaucamts;  ao  that  tbef  aeem  to  have  been  spread 
over  all  the  S.  {lart  of  Rtutia  m  Ettrope.  Under 
Hadrian  and  tho  Antonincs  we  find  the  Knrofiean 
AUni  constantly  troubling  the  frontier  of  the  Da- 
nube (Ael.  Sjiart.  Nad.  4.  s.  6;  JuL  Gapit  A  nt.  Pi. 
6.  ?.  8,  .^farc.  22,  wlien^  they  are  mentioned  with 
the  Koxulaiii,  Ilastanuu",  an<l  Peiuini);  while  the 
Alani  of  the  E.  apain  overran  Media  and  Annenla, 
and  tlimitened  Cappailm-ia.  (Dion  C.vss.  Ixix.  15.) 
On  thi^i  occasion  the  historian  Arriau,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Cappackcia  under  Hadrian,  oonpoaed  a 
work  on  the  Tactics  to  W  observed  apiinst  the 
Ahud  (fin-a^ts  icar'  AAoywi'),  which  is  mentioned 
by  Photine  (Cod,  Um,  p.  15,  a.,  BdiiDer),  and  of 
whirli  n  (•or.>iil('nible  fnvfrincnt  is  prcM?ned  (Arrian. 
ed.  Diibner,  in  Didot's  ikrivt.  Graec  BM,  pp.  250 
--458).  Their  fnve  eonmted  fat  eavalrf,  Iiln  that 
of  the  European  Alani  (the  iroAuiViru'i'  <pv\ov 
'hXayvtf  of  Dionysios  Feritt^j  308);  and  they 
fought  witlioat  aiuMNur  for  OanadTaier  tniir  hoieu. 
As  another  mark  of  resemhlano^  though  Arrian 
.•sjieaks  of  them  as  Scythians,  a  name  which  was 
v.apnely  nsed  in  his  time  for  all  the  barbarians  of 
NW.  Asia  {conu  Alano$,  30),  ha  epeaks  of  them 
elvwliire  (Tart.  4)  in  rlos*"  connectinn  with  the 
Sauruuiatae  (Sannatiau^),  as  practiMiij;  the  same 
mode  of  fighting  fur  which  the  Polish  limoer*,  de- 
scendants of  til'-  Sinnati.ins,  have  been  renowned. 
Ptulemj,  who  wrote  under  the  Antoiunes,  mcntion,<i 
the  BoniMan  Ahmi,  the  name  of  'AXaOfoi  2icv- 
dai.  as  one  of  the  hcvcn  (  hirf  jieoples  of  Samintia 
Kuropaea,  namely,  the  Venedae,  Pcuchu,  BostanuM.*, 
lasyges,  Roselatti,  Hamaiobii,  and  Alanni  Seythae; 
of  whom  lie  placen  the  lazyges  and  Hoxolani  riloii;^ 
the  whole  shore  of  the  Maeutis,  and  then  the  hut 
two  ftvther  inbnd  (iiL  S.  f  19).  He  aho  mentbno 
(ii.  14.  §  2)  Alaiiiii  in  th<'  W.  -  f  PamMnia,  no  ilouht 
a  body  who,  in  courbe  of  invasion,  had  estoblibhed 
themaelvee  on  the  Roman  ride  of  the  Damihei.  Pto- 
lemy >pak.s  of  a  Mt.  Alaunus  (rh  'AXaurop  iJpoi) 
in  Sarmatia,  and  Eustathius  (od  X>»on.  Perkg. 
305)  says  that  the  Alani  probably  derived  thrir 
name  from  the  Ahuios,  a  mountain  of  Samatia.  It 
is  hard  to  tind  any  nin;:c  of  mountains  answering  to 
Ptoleniy'H  M.  Alaunus  near  the  jKihition  he  assigns 
to  the  Abtoni;  aome  geogmphers  .'sup{x>M;  the  term 
t-o  (les<  ribe  no  vmnntains,  properly  ^M»  lalktl,  but  tho 
elovati-d  tract  of  land  whi<-h  forms  the  watcrshetl 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dm^tr,  The  Euro- 
]H'an  Ahtni  are  found  in  the  ppf>graphers  wlifi  f"l- 
iowcd  Ptolemy.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  305) 
mentione  them,  first  vaguely,  among  the  peoplea  N. 


of  the  Pains  Maeotis,  with  the  (iennans,  .Samiatians, 
Gctae,  Bastamae,  and  Dacians;  and  then,  more  spe- 
cificany,  he  aay«  (306)  that  thehr  land  eitcnds  N. 
of  the  Tauri,  where  are  the  Melanchl.aeni,  and  Ge- 
loni,  and  Ilippemolgi,  and  Neuri,  and  Agathyr»i, 
where  the  Deryithcnea  mingles  wMi  ttw  Enxlne.** 

Some  supjK>sc  tho  two  jiassaL'es  to  n'fer  to  diilerent 
bodies  of  the  Alani.  (Bembardy,  ad  loc)  They 
are  lHwirfia  caDad  flanaatiani  by  Hardan  of  Hera- 
clda  'Aktfdaf  Mpttdrtnf  fOrov:  PeripL  p.  100, 
e«l.  Miner;  Hudson,  Geog.  J/in.  vol.  L  p.  56). 
The  Aautao  Ahmi  ('AAavoi  2kv6«u)  are  placed  by 
Ftoknqr  («L  14. 1 9)  in  the  estrone  N.  of  ScytUn 
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within  the  Imaas,  near  Uie  "  Unknown  Land 
tnd  here,  too,  we  tind  mountains  of  tlie  same  name 
(ra  'AAomI  6(ni,  §§  3,  11),  £.  of  th«  Ujperborai 
M, ;  he  is  generally  supjKxsod  to  mean  the  N.  port  of 
the  Urol  (hnin,  to  wliich  tie  errawoiuljr  givM  a 
ilini-tion  W.  and  E. 

Our  fullest  information  respcting  the  Aloni  is 
di'iivod  from  Ainriii.iiui>^  Miircfllituis,  who  flouri»>li- 
pi\  during  the  laltor  luilf  of  the  fourth  century 
(about  350 — 100).  He  first  mentions  them  with 
tJie  lioxolani,  the  lazyijes,  the  Mueotae,  and  the 
laxamatae,  as  dwelliiig  ou  the  shores  of  the 
Fdns  MmoUs  (zzii.  8.  §  SO);  and  presently, 
when  Um  BffhM  M.  .subside  towards  th(?  Maoo- 
tia,  he  plaOM  the  Ahmphaei,  and  near  them  the 
lIuBi^elM,  Ahm,  and  SugetM,  with  11MH17  other 
peoplee  little  knnwn  (obscurt,  quorum  nee  voca- 
hda  ffoMi  sunt  fioto,  nee  mores).  Again  (§ 
48)  on  the  NW.  of  the  Eiudne,  eboot  Uie  fiver 
TyrjLs  (DnUsler),  he  places  "  the  Eurojiean  Alani 
and  the  CostobooM,  and  innomerable  tziliee  of  Scjr- 
tluans,  which  extend  to  hndf  beyond  hnman  1cdow> 
lodge a  Muall  portion  of  whom  live  by  a^^calture ; 
the  rest  wander  throogh  vast  solitudes  and  get  their 
food  like  wild  beasts ;  their  habitations  and  scantj 
fandture  are  placed  on  waggona  nade  af  the  bark  of 
trees;  an<l  thoy  Tnigratc  at  plctasnre,  waggons  and  all. 
His  nioa'  ilctailwl  aaiount  of  the  jMNiple  ia  given  when 
he  comes  to  n'lute  that  greater  westward  morementof 
the  Hiiiis  which,  ill  the  reign  «f  Val'-ns,  precipitated 
the  Gutlu  upon  the  Koman  empire,  a.  l>.  376.  After 
deecribing  the  Hons  (xxxi.  2),  he  says  that  they 
advanced  as  far  as  "  the  Alnni,  the  ancient  Massa- 
getae,'  of  whom  he  undertakes  to  give  a  better 
aooonot  than  had  aa  yet  been  pnbHshed.  Fnoi  the 
T.>t<T  to  the  TaiuiYs  dwell  the  Saun>iiir\tae;  and  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Tanals  the  Alani  inhabit  tlie 
▼aet  solitodee  of  Scythia;  having  their  name  iron  that 
of  their  inoiuitains  (cj:  monlium  ajijH  Ualhne  cofftto- 
mmatif  wiiich  some  understand  to  mean  that  A  lani 
eomea  from  ofa,  a  word  signifying  a  momUain).  By 
their  conquests  they  extended  their  name,  as  well  as 
ttieir  power,  over  the  neighboTuring  nations;  just  as 
the  Persian  name  was  ^prcad.  He  then  describes 
thoe  neighbouring  nations;  the  Xeuri,  inland,  near 
lofty  mouii';iiii> ;  tlie  Budini  and  (Jeloni;  the  jVga- 
thyr»i;  thL-  M  Lmchlacni  and  iVnthrojiophagi ;  from 
whom  a  tni< !  uf  uninhaUtad  land  extended  E.- 
wards  to  th--  Sitae.  At  another  part  the  Alani 
bordered  on  tlie  Amazons,  towards  the  E.  (the 
Amazons  being  placed  by  him  on  tiie  TamAl  and 
the  Ca.'^pian),  wlieiire  tli-  y  were  scattered  over  many 
peoples  throughout  Asia,  as  tar  as  the  Ganges, 
Throogfa  tlieee  iramenee  redone,  bat  often  fiu*  apart 
fniiii  .•m  other,  the  rfirltm*  (rilfft  of  the  Alard 
hved  a  iiouiade  Utu :  and  it  was  only  in  process  of 
time  that  they  came  to  be  called  by  the  aame  tana. 
He  then  describes  their  niaiiners.  They  neither 
have  hooaes  nor  till  the  land;  they  feed  on  fietdi  and 
milk,  and  dwdl  on  wag];ona.  when  they  come  to 
a  pasture  tlicy  make  a  eaiiiji,  by  jilatlnf^  their  wag- 
gons in  a  circle;  and  they  move  on  again  when  tJie 
£mge  b  eshauatad.  Their  floeka  and  h«rds  go  with 
them,  and  their  chief  can  is  for  their  horses.  They 
are  never  reduced  to  want,  for  the  country  through 
which  they  wander  consists  of  grassy  fields,  with 
fniit-tixN-s  inter^ienedf  and  watenxl  by  many  rivers. 
The  weak,  frrmi  age  or  aex,  stay  by  the  waggons  and 
perform  the  lighter  oflfces;  while  the  young  men  are 
trained  together  firam  tluir  Hrst  boyhood  to  the 
pmetice  of  honemanahip  and  a  sound  Jutowledge  of 
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the  art  df  war.    They  despise  goinj  on  fx>t.  In 
nereon  they  are  nearly  all  tall  and  handsome;  their 
hair  la  sUghtly  yellow;  they  are  tenible  fer  the 
tempered  sternness  of  their  eyes.    The  li^tn'ss  of 
their  armoor  aids  their  natural  swiftncee;  a  drcum- 
stance  mentioned  also,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Arrian, 
and  by  Joeephus  (^B.J,  viL  7.  §4),  from  whom  we  find 
that  they  uM'd  the  lasso  in  baftli':  Lnri.iri,  too,  de- 
scribes them  a-s  hke  the  Scythians  in  lln  ir  amis  and 
their  speech,  but  with  ehorter  hair  (Toraru,  51, 
vol.  ii.  p  557).     In  general,  pnx-eeds  Aniniianus, 
they  resemble  tlic  llun^,  but  are  lc*s  savage  iu  fonu 
aiKi  manners.    Their  plimdering  and  hunting  ex- 
cursions had  brought  them  to  the  Maeotis  and  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  even  into  Anneuia  and 
Ifedia;  and  it  ia  to  their  life  at  tftoee/mrfe  that  the 
di'.scription  of  Aininianus  evidently  refcn*.  Dan^rer 
and  war  was  tlieir  delight;  death  in  battle  bliss;  tho 
loea  of  fife  throngh  decay  or  chance  etamped  £agnce 
on  a  man's  inciuury.    Their  ;;rr:itc>t  glory  was  to 
kill  a  fine  in  battle,  and  tiie  scaipe  of  their  shun 
enemlei  were  hvng  to  thdr  hotaaa  fer  trappings. 
Thegr  frequented  neither  temple  nor  shrine;  bot, 
fixing  a  naked  sword  in  the  ground,  with  barbaric 
rites,  they  worshipped,  in  this  symbol,  the  g<id  <>f 
war  and  of  their  country-  for  the  time  boin;:.  Thev 
practised  divitiatinn  hy  br.Tidle.s  of  n«Ls,  which  lliey 
rt'lcasod  with  secret  incantations,  and  (it  would  seeni) 
from  the  way  the  eticka  fell  thay  pneeged  the  In- 
tnre.     Skvery  was  unknown  to  them :  all  w  ere  <»f 
noble  birth.    Even  their  judges  were  selected  fur 
their  long-tried  pw-enunence  in  war.    Sererd  of 
tlic>e  particulars  are  cntifiniHHl  liy  Joniandes  (ile 
Jiel/us  (Jetidt,  24).    Claudian  also  mcutious  the 
Alani  aadwdlW  on  the  llaeoti8,and  connecU  thoai 
ckedy  with  the Ifaiaagetaa  (Im         L  319): 

''IbflMgetee,  eamainqiM  bOoDB  llMOtida  Afamns.'* 

Being  vanquished  by  the  Hum,  iHio  attadced  them 
in  the  plains  £.  of  the  Tanab,  the  mat  bodj  of 
the  Ahmi  joined  their  eonqnenm  in  their  hmuaon  of 

the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Ilemianric  (a.  d.  375),  of 
wtiich  the  chief  part  of  the  European  Alani  were 
already  the  subjects.  In  the  war  which  aoon  brake 
out  between  the  Goths  and  Uomans  in  Mw^a,,  ao 
nmny  of  the  Hims  and  Alani  joinc!  tin-  CHtli*^.  th;it 
they  are  distinctly  mentioned  aniung  the  iuvaUcra 
who  were  defeated  by  Thcodoaius,  a.  d.  379-~98S. 
Hencefortli  we  flucl,  in  the  W.,  the  Alani  ron>tantlv 
fuSMxiateii  with  the  Goths  and  with  the  VaiiUahi,  &o 
much  so  tlmt  Tnxopius  calht  them  a  tribe  of  tbn 
Got  lis  (rordiKhv  i0vos:  Vcuui.  i,  3).  But  tlieir 
nin\ciiieiits  are  more  closely  coiuiectcd  with  thobe  of 
the  Vandahl,  in  oo^jnnetion  wiUi  whom  tber  ara 
saiii  to  have  scttlfl  in  Pannnnla;  and,  n^tinu-:  theiua 
through  fear  of  the  Goths,  the  two  p»Niples  iuvaili  il 
Gaol  in  408,  and  Spam  in  409.  (I'nK^o)).  /.  c. ; 
Jomandes,  de  lieh.  Get.  ,31;  ClintOO,  F,H,S,a.i 
uomp.  Gibbon,  c.  30,  31.) 

In  411  the  Akni  are  fennd  in  Oanl,  acting  with 
the  Burgiindian.s,  Alamanni,  and  Franks,  (Clinton, 
«.  a.)  As  the  Goths  advanced  int^j  Spain,  414,  the 
Alani  and  Vandabi,  with  the  bilingi,  retreated  before 
tiiem  into  Lusitnnia  and  Baetka.  (Clinton,  s.  u. 
416.)  In  the  ensuing  cam{«ii:ns,  in  which  the 
Gothic  kijig  Wallia  conquen-d  S^win  (418),  the 
Alans  lust  their  king  Ataoes,  and  were  si>  reduced 
in  numbers  that  they  gave  up  their  sejiarate  uatioii- 
ality,  and  tranafemd  tlieir  allegiimce  to  Gunderic, 
the  king  of  the  Vandals.  (Clinton,  s.  a.  418.) 
After  GiuMkfic'a  death,  in  423,  the  allied  barhniiaitt 
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pu^itidBtd  SftiD.  thr  SiK-vi  obtaining  Calbccia,  the 
Aiuli  LimUbu  and  the  provinrf  of  New  Curthapi", 
«od  tb*  Ikirlira.    (Clinton,  *.  a.)  Most 

of  Umoi  ar>T<r  iar:i(Mi  Geis«nc  in  biii  inra»ion  of 
AUm  h  the  (oUomng  year  (429:  Africa,  Yak- 
muX  •O'l  amcnt:  <»thcr  indications  of  their  con- 
lisied  oooMqucooe  in  Africa,  we  fiitd  an  etiict  of 
Ihwrfe  addnwi  in  489,  to  th»  bnhops  of  the 
Vu^ial«  and  Altau  (Clinton,  t.  a.);  vliilc  in  Spain 
w»  bat  DO  more  of  them  or  of  the  Vaadab,  bat  the 
|lM«rbBlhMoeni{ded  bytheSnevL  IfauwhOe, 
n'*^nurc  1 1  Eurrpr.  at  the  time  of  Attila's  invasion 
g  Um  Kotoin  emjtre,  we  find  in  bis  ounp  the  de- 
Mtefei  rfthoee  Ahne  who  had  al  flnt  joiiMd  the 
II-im;  aod  tbe  pentooal  influence  of  Aetius  with 
iitila  aUataid  tlie  vernoea  of  a  bodj  of  Akni^  who 
«OT  Mtded  hi  Gaol,  ahoat  Valence  and  OrieanB. 
(Gibboa,  c.  35.)   When  Attik  invaded  Gaol,  451, 
Jm  Mftns  to  hare  drpmdcd  partlj  on  tbe  sympathy 
d  tbese  Alani  (Gibbon  .speaks  of  a  proDihse  fnjin 
lhar  iaa^  Sanjiban  to  betray  Orlouie);  and  the 
pttt  TjctnrT  of  Chalons,  where  they  served  under 
lloukne  ipaiost  tbe  IIuii.>,  wjus  ne.arly  lt«f.t  by  their 
di^Kikn  (451).    Armmg  th^  a^-ts  ncorded  of  To- 
(imixyl,  in  th«"  -hv^h'  vf-ar  of  his  reign  (451—452), 

■  Ihe  OBoqaest  of  the  AJani,  who  may  be  supposed 
IslaienlcaBd.  (dmtaa,  a  a.)  In  the  last  yean 
d tke  W.  empire  the  Alans  are  mentionnl  with  other 
kvtnus  as  onrctnuming  Gaol  and  advancing  croi 
■itLipBia,  and  ae  ivatsled  h^  the  pvowcBB  rflia- 
j»un  (Clint  n.  r.  n.  461;  GiMx-n.  c.  36);  but 
thoKciurth  their  name  ditappears,  swallowed  op  in 
Ibi  pmk  kiamlum  ef  the  Viflgoths.  Se  mndi  fir 
Or  .Uuii  of  the  We^t. 

jUl  this  time,  and  bter,  they  are  still  fboiid  in 
Amt  aaiint  Mttlenenti  hi  the  E.,  beCwMB  the  Don 
al  Fofyd.  and  in  the  Cau(-a.sui$.  They  are  men- 
tiari  oader  Justinian ;  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
111  ear  between  Justin  II.  and  Cbosroea,  king  of 
Noik  thiy  are  found  among  tbe  allies  of  tbe  Ar- 
rmixu.  tindrr  thtir  kinp  San*-.  572 — 3.  (Theo- 
jiT^U:!.  op.  I'h'it.  Cod.  Ixv.  p.  2o,  b.  .'J?,  cd.  Ik-kker.) 
Tb»  Akm  of  tbe  Caacasus  are  constantly  men- 
Tj-f*},  bi>th  by  Byzantine  and  Arabbn  writers,  in 
Buiddie  and  many  geographers  suppose  tlie 
OmOu  of  DttgkuUm  to  be  their  descendants.  The 
Wdirral  writers,  both  Ghm  Ic  and  Arab,  call  the 
•utiT  about  the  E.  end  of  Caucasoa  Aknia. 

laMil  these  tiHrtwriah,  coqjeelafe  hae  netanlly 
bpfi  li-r.    From  the  Affghaas  to  the  Poles,  there 

■  Kvoely  a  race  of  warlike  horsemen  which  has  not 
Ws  iinlMM  with  the  Alani;  and,  in  &ct,  the 
Lroif  be  applied,  consistently  with  the  iinricnt 
•noBBti;  te  ihimrft  any  of  the  nomade  peoples,  oon- 
teefcdfcy  the  andeata  wider  the  Tagoc  name  efScy- 
th  11',  fxcrpt  the  Mongols.  They  were  evidently  a 
kiach  of  that  great  nomade  race  which  is  found, 
ii  thi  bepoainf;  of  raoofded  histoij,  in  the  NW.  of 
Aaa  and  tbeSE.  of  Europe;  and  perhaps  we  shoukl 
MlW  £ir  wronir  in  j-laring  their  original  .seats  in 
AtCMutry  gf  the  Kiryhiz  Tartan,  round  the  head 

theOM|iBa,  whnee  we  may  suppose  them  to 
br*  rpread  W.-ward  round  the  Euaiiie,  and  espe- 
osilr  to  lave  occupied  the  great  plaias  N.  of  the 
GaacsMS  between  the  Don  and  VMga^  whence  they 
'*r»A  f'jrth  into  W.  Asia  by  the  pa«<es  of  the  C;m- 
taifii.  Their  pemmnent  settlvuicut  also  in  Sar- 
Mia  (in  &  JMn)  to  clMriy  ostabllahcd,  and  a 
fTHiparivrjo  of  the  d«»cription  nf  them  by  Ammianus 
Mwceiliaas  with  the  iborth  bode  of  Herodotus  can 
iw«  itik  dooblthnltlMgrwera  n  Undfad  moeto 


the  5y"ythluns  of  the  latter,  that  is,  the  people  of 
European  Sarmatis.  Of  their  lanpiuiire,  one  .soli- 
tary  relir  has  been  yire«erved.  In  the  iWipltu  of 
the  Jiiwine  ( p.  5.  liudMin,  p.  213,  Gaii)  we  are  told 
that  the  city  of  Theodosia  was  called  in  the  Akn  or 
Tauric  diale<  t  'Ap!d§Sa  <>r  'ApJai^Ja,  that  is,  the 
ciiy  of  the  Hevtn  gwU.  (Klaprutli,  Tableaux  de 
tAsUf  Bttar,  Erihmdg,  vol.  iL  ppi  845—850; 
Stritter,  Mem.  Pop.  vol.  iv.  pp.  2.32,  395;  De 
Guignes,  HisL  du  JJmu,  vol.  ii.  p.  279;  Ukcrt, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  S.  pp.  550—555 ;  Gcorgil,  toI.  i.  p. 
152,  vol.  ii.  p.  312.)  [P.  S.] 

ALA'Nl  and  ALAUNI  MONTE£>.  [Alami.] 

ALAinA.  [Alaki.] 

AL.^TA  C.\.STR.\  (-iTTfpiindy  arparinn^p^ 
Ptol.  iL  3.  §  13),  in  the  territory  of  the  Vaconu4^ 
(Murray  and  Inverness-shire)  was  the  northernmost 
station  of  the  BonuuiB  in  Britain,  and  near  Invemesss. 
This  fort  was  probably  rai.^ed  by  Lollins  I'rbicus 
after  his  victories  in  Britannia  Barbara  a.  !>.  139, 
to  rcpreee  the  hienrsions  of  the  Caltiloniun  cl.ins : 
but  it  was  Foon  ril^anddUfd.  mA  all  v^^ti^'e  ut'  i' 
oblitrratcii.  (Capitulin.  Anlnnin.  J'.b;  Vauimu  viii. 
43.  §3.)  rW.B.D.] 

ALATRIUM  or  ALETRIU.M  {'Wtrpiov,  Strab.; 
Ai<.vTuixAT£S,  Liv.;  AusTUiNATES,  Plin.  et  In&cr.), 
a  city  ef  the  Hernieane,  litnated  to  the  E.  of  the 
Via  Latina,  alxmt  7  miles  from  Femitinuin,  and 
still  called  AkUrL  In  early  times  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  prindpel  dties  ef  the  Hennean 
leagne,  and  in  n.  c.  306,  when  the  general  council 
of  the  nation  was  assembled  to  deliberate  cfmcermng 
war  wHh  Bone,  the  Alatrians,  in  conjunction  with 
the  citizens  of  Ferentinum  and  Veruli,  j-miiounced 
against  it.  For  this  they  were  rewarded,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  ether  Hetmcans,  by  being  allowed  to 
retain  their  own  Uws,  which  t)i(  v  jnclVrred  to  the 
Roman  citizenship,  with  the  mutual  ri^'ht  of  oonnn- 
bium  among  the  three  cities.  (Liv.  Lx.  42,  43.) 
Its  name  is  found  in  Plautus  (Cap/irt,  iv.  2,  104). 
and  Cirero  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a  nnniii  ipal 
town  of  con.sideration  (^Or.  pro  Citunt.  16,  17).  It 
subsequently  became  a  colony,  but  at  what  period 
we  know  not:  I'liny  niciitinns  it  only  among  the 
"oppida'*  of  the  first  region  ;  and  its  municipal 
rank  is  oonfinned  by  inscriptions  of  imperial  thnea 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  230;  I'liri.  iii.  5.  9:  In^cr.  ap. 
Gruter.  pp.422.  3,  424.  7;  Urclli,  Inscr.  3785; 
Znmpt,  d»  Colon,  p.  359).  Being  ronored  fimn 
the  high  road,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itim  rarics, 
but  Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Latium, 
thooith  he  emneoosly  placee  it  un  therigirt  or  lonfli 
side  of  the  Via  Latina.    (v.  p.  237.) 

The  modem  town  of  AkUriy  whidi  contains  a 
population  of  aboive  8000  hdudntaiits,  and  is  an 
epi.scopal  see,  n-tains  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  on 
a  steep  hill  of  considerahle  ekration,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  little  riTcr  Com.  It  has  few  monu- 
ments of  Roman  timea,  hot  tile  lenainB  of  ita  nussave 
ancient  fortifications  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
Italy.  Of  the  walls  which  surrounded  the  city  it.-elf 
great  portions  still  remain,  built  of  lar;:c  (xilrgonal 
blirk.s  of  stone,  without  cement,  in  the  .same  Mvle 
j  as  thoM;  of  Sij:uia,  Norba,  and  Ferentinum.  But 
much  more  remarkable  than  these  are  the  reouuna 
of  the  ancient  citiulrl,  uhich  crowneil  the  .summit  of 
the  hill :  its  form  is  an  irrmilar  oblong,  of  about 
660  yards  in  drenit,  eomtSMing  a  neatly  level 
terrace  supportetl  on  all  hides  by  walls  of  the  most 
massive  polygonal  construction,  varying  in  height 
nccflrtuig  to  the  deeUvi^  of  the  gnnui^  but  wUdi 
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attiun  at  the  SE.  angle  an  e1evati<m  of  not  len 
than50ft«t   Itbw  two  gatM,ail»«f  «ldcb,«iithe 

N.  appcnrs  to  have  Wn  morrly  a  postern  or 
aallv-port,  coimimnicating  by  a  fetoop  and  narrow 
sabtcrraneaB  piaaffo  yAA  tba  platform  above:  the 
principal  entrance  being  Ol  the  fmlh  .sidt-,  near  the 
SE.  angle.  The  gatewajs  in  botii  iiutanccs  are 
^ium>£eaded,  the  architra^'e  being  fanned  of  one 
enormoos  block  of  stone,  which  in  tlie  principal  pate 
is  more  than  13  fwt  in  lenpth  by  5^  in  height. 
\'<Mi^.  s  •!  nifle  K-us-reliefH  inaj  be  rt!ll  obBeirgd 
a^vo  flic  s!:i:ijlrr  ite.  All  tlu'se  wall-^,  as  well  as 
iEoSeot^e  dty  it-sclf,  ore  built  of  the  hard  limestone 
cf  the  Apembea,  to  tlie  style  caned  Polygonal  or 
Pelaspio,  as  opjiosed  to  the  riuliT  Cvf  lofiran,  ami  are 
among  the  beet  apecunena  extant  of  that  mode  (if 
coiiitniclioD,  both  firoRi  their  CMtnoiui  lolidity,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  stones  arc  fitted  to- 
gether. In  the  centre  of  the  platform  or  terrace 
stands  the  modem  cathedral,  in  all  probability 
aoeapjing  thf  y.tt'  of  an  ancient  toniplo.  Tlic 
remains  at  Alutri  have  been  described  and  fipurwi 
by  Mailaiiic  Dionipi  (^Viapffio  in  alcune  Citta  del 
jAizio,  Wonm,  1809),  and  views  of  them  are  piven  in 
DixlwoH  s  Prla.-fjic  IUmniru\  ].!.  92—96.  [K.H.H.] 

ALAUNA,  a  towii  of  the  Unelli,  as  I'aesjir  (i/. 
ii.  34)  calls  the  people,  or  Vcneti,  as  Ptolemy  calls 
them.  It  is  prolKihly  the  oripin  of  tlic  in.ulom  town 
of  Aleattmef  near  V'alognes,  in  tiie  dc|ku tnunt  of 
Im  Mmdie,  where  there  an  nid  tu  !>•'  K  nnan 
remains.  [G,  L.J 

ALAUNI.  [AiAKi.] 

ALA'ZON  (flln.'ri,  10. 1. 11),  or  ALAZO^NIVS 

(^AXa^wvios,  Strali.  p.  .5(H»;  .l/o-nrn,  Alnrh.i).  :\  river 
of  the  Caucasus,  flowing  SE.  into  the  Canibyses  a 
fitde  above  hs  jonetkm  with  the  Cyrns,  and  fomifaig 
the  boundary  of  AlKinia  aiul  Iln  ri.i.  Its  jxwition 
Menu  to  correspond  with  the  Abas  of  riut.irc  li  and 
DionCassius.    [Aba8.]  [^'- ^-1 

ALAZO'XKS  {'AXdi^uvft),  a  Scythian  jieople  on 
the  Borysthenes  {Dnieper),  N.  of  the  Callipidac,  and 
.S.  of  the  apricultural  Scytliians :  they  prew  com  for 
their  own  uso.  (Hecat.  op.  Strab.  p.  550;  Herod, 
iv.  17.  .'»2;  Sto].h.  B.  a.  r.;  Val.  Fboc.  vi.  101; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  418.)  [P.  S.] 

ALBA  DOCILI.V,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lipurla, 
known  only  fmm  tlie  Tabu!  i  iN-itiiiireri.ana,  w  liirh 
places  it  on  the  coast  road  Irotii  (.ii-niia  to  Vada 
Sabbata.  The  distanoM  are  so  corrupt  as  to  AdarA 
us  no  a.'isistance  in  determininp  its  position:  but  it 
is  probable  that  Cluver  is  right  in  identifying  it 
with  the  nodem  Atbitttla^  m  tiihige  dMdt  3  miles 
from  Sacona,  on  the  road  to  Genoa.  The  oripin 
and  meaning  of  the  name  are  unknown.  (Tab.  I'eut. ; 
ChiTer.  ruS,  p.  70. )  [E.  H.  B.] 

AI.BA  FUCKNSIS  or  FITENTIS  CAAffo, 
Strab.;  "AAtm  ♦evKcrrM,  Ptol.;  the  ethnic  Albcn.ses, 
not  Atbnd;  see  Varr.  de  L,L.  fm.  §  35),  an  im- 
portant city  and  fortress  of  Central  Italy,  sitiiatt\l 
on  the  Via  Valeria,  on  a  hill  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, about  3  miles  from  the  nortlieni  shorM  ef  the 
Lake  Futinus,  and  immodiatelv  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Vtlino.  There  is  considerable  di.screpancy 
unionp  ancient  writers,  as  to  the  nation  to  which 
it  belonged :  but  Iavj  expressly  ti  lls  us  that  it  was 
in  the  territory  of  the  .\<'.[iii:ui^  {.\U>am  in  Afq*tos, 
z.  i),  and  in  another  jias.-«aL;f  (.vxvi.  11)  he  .sjx-aks 
of  the  **Alben8ia  ager"  as  clearly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Mar-ians.  \V\s  testini  'iiy  i-*  confinned 
bv  Apj»iaii  {Annib.  39)  and  by  Mrabo  (v.  pp. 
838,  240),  who  calls  it  {he  moit  iidaiid  Latin  citjr, 
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adjolirfng  the  territory  of  tlie  Bfnrsians.  Ptokmy 
on  the  c-ontrarj-  reckons  it  as  a  Marsic  citv.  m 
do  iSiliiis  Italicus  and  Festus  (I'tnl.  iii,  1.  ^  57. 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  506;  Festus  v.  All»jiin,  p.  4,  ti. 
Miiller):  and  this  view  has  been  followed  by  aMMt 
iiuxlcm  wri!(T<.    'Die  fact  jinjbaRly  is,  that  it 
originally  an  Aeijuiun  town,  but  being  situated  ui 
the  frontiers      the  two  neritwui.  and  the  MiniiM 
having  in  later  times  l)eoonie  f;ir  more  cclobnitfd 
and  powerful  than  their  ucighboors,  Alba  came  to 
be  eaaomonlf  aa^nei  to  tMn.  PUny  (H,  N.  SL 
12 — 17)  reckons  the  Albensee  as  distinct  l.ith  ivm 
the  Marsi  and  AequicaU:  and  it  appean  iirom  io. 
smptiont  that  tbry  bdoived  to  the  Fabian  tribe, 
while  the  Marsi,  as  wi'll  as  the  Sabincs  .-iiid  rrlii,Tii, 
were  indoded  in  the  Sergian.    Ko  historical  mea- 
tion  of  Alba  »  ftand  prerkns  to  the  foaadalian  af 
the  lIom;ui  colony:  but  it  lias  been  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  a  veqr  ancient  city.    Kiebohr  em 
supposes  that  the  name  of  Alba  Ix>uga  was  derived 
from  thence:  tliough  Appian  tells  us  on  the  cok 
tran*  tliat  the  Romans  gave  this  name  to  thor 
colony  frtan  their  owu  mother-city  (/.  c).    It  is  mow 
probable  tliat  the  name  was,  in  Itoth  cases^  oripntl, 
mid  was  (Icrivifl  from  their  lofty  situation,  beiti;; 
connected  with  the  haine  root  as  Alp.    The  reouiiis 
of  its  andent  ibrtificatians  may  h<>w  t  ver  be  regarded 
as  a  testimony  to  its  antiijuity,  thouph  we  find  no 
special  mention  of  it  as  a  place  of  strength  prerioos 
to  the  Roman  conquest.   But  immediatdy  dicrflw 
subjugation  of  the  AeciTii.  in  n.  c.  .102.  the  Romiai 
hastened  to  occupy  it  with  a  body  of  nut  less  thia 
6000  oohmisU  (Liv.  x,  1;  Veil  Pat  L  14),  aadit 
iHTame  frnm  this  time  a  f>rtress  nf  the  first  chs?. 
In  B.  c.  211,  on  occasioii  of  the  suddcs  advance  of 
Haimihal  npon  Rome,  the  cituMns  of  Alba  seat  s 
bofly  f)f  2000  men  to  assist  the  Ilomuns  in  thi' 
defence  of  the  citr.    But  notwithstamiing  tkir 
Zealand  |>r 'M.j.titnde  on  this  oeeasien  we  find  thtB 
only  two  years  after  (in  n.  c.  209)  amoog 
twelve  ookmiea  which  decloml  thcouwlves  nnable  Io 
fhrmsh  any  farther  continpents,  nor  did  their  fie> 
vious  services  exempt  them  from  the  .same  ponisbinent 
with  the  rest  for  this  default.    (Appian,  Anuib.^^; 
Liv.  xxvii.  9.  xxix.  15.)    We  afterwimls  find  .\lba 
n  jieatetlly  wh>cti?d  on  aeooont  of  its  great  streupth 
and  inland  ]«K>iti<m  as  a  place  of  (•ontmeinent  for 
state  prisoners ;  among  whom  Sypliax,  king  of  Xu- 
midia,  Perseus,  king  of  llawidnma,  and  Bituitos, 
king  of  the  Arvemi,  are  particularly  mentioned. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  240;  Liv.  xxx.  17,  45;  zlv.  42; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  «.  §  3.) 

On  the  outbn  ak  <.f  tin-  S-s'ial  War,  Alba  with- 
stood a  siege  from  the  cuiitederate  forces,  but  it  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  (lAr.  Epit.  hxL). 
Dnriri:  tlie  (^ivil  W  iis  al>o  it  i>  repeatedly  men- 
tioued  in  a  manner  that  suificieuUy  attests  its 
importance  In  a  military  point  of  Tiew.  (Cass. 
B.  C.  i.  1.'),  24;  Appian,  Civ.  iii.  45,  47,  v.  30; 
Cic.  ad  AU.  viii.  12,  A,  ix.  6;  Philipp.  iii.  3,  15,  iv. 
2,  xiii.  9).  Bat  nnder  the  Empire  it  attracted  lltib 
attention,  and  we  find  no  historical  mention  of  it 
durinp  that  period:  thou<:h  its  continued  existence 
as  a  provinml  town  of  s^ane  note  is  attesiied  by 
inscriptions  and  other  extant  remains,  a.s  well  as  by 
the  notices  of  it  in  I't  Ifiny  and  the  Itinerarir«, 
(Ptol.  /.  c;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  309;  Tab.  PcuU;  Lib. 
Colon,  p.  253;  Mnmtori,  Inter.  lOSl.  6,  1038.  1; 
Onll.  no.  4lfif>.)  It>  tt'rritury,  on  areoniit  of  its 
elevated  situation,  was  more  fertile  io  fruit  titan 

com,  and  was  putieiilari j  odebntad  for  the  «s- 
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(SO.  ItaLvBL  5M;  FfiB.  ir.  M 

H.)  Darin^j  the  later  «ires  ef  the  Koman 
Alkk  MeoM  to  huf  «Wiinwi  aul  tank  iiito 
M  H  did  vat  bseaaw  th*  aw  «f  • 
bifbafv  nor  is  its  nanie  nM»ntio«c«l  bjr  r.uiJiis  Diaco- 
BW  VBcag  tJae  dtk*  of  the  proYiaot  of  VaJena. 

At  the  ftmmt  day  the  uuM  of  JAfl  ii  alill 
KCaisal  A  poor  rflbf^  of  about  150  fnUUtaiits, 
ormptca  the  nnrthem  and  most  de%'ated 
of  the  hill  an  wliich  stood  the  ancient  citj. 
H»  fHiaiii»  1 4  the  Utter  are  extensive  and  inter- 
••-tinc.  espeaally  thcwc  of  the  walls,  which  pivsent 
ute  at  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  andent  furtili- 
oda  to  ba  fDond  in  Italj.  Their  dramt  is  about 
tlvre  mik«>,  .iml  th»'v  »nrL»o  thm?  wparate  hoights 
«r  toiBmiU  uk  the  hill,  each  of  wluch  appi>ani  to 
hgm  had  Hi  fvtiaalardeteoea  as  an  orator  citadel, 
bfiidei  tktt  9Mttmal  walls  which  ^tlrT^llndt'<l  tln' 
Thiy  are  of  didierent  coofttructiun,  aiid 
Waofp  to  ^i^fc— ^  ptrfodii  the  greater 
part  of  them  bein^;  comjJOMd  of  massire,  but  ir- 
r,  poijgonal  blocks,  in  the  same  nuumer  as  is 
olkw  dteafOantnl  Itafy:  while 
.  «nefaJl]r  a  l^ind  flf  adfwoed  out- 
„.  modi  BMie  regular pdmialBiaaomy, 
fcM  ■rriiv  *  fiMaog  to  tiiB  widl  or  rampart, 

the  mMflm^  of  which  is  cocnpoMd  of  nihblc-wurk. 
Tir  f  rmer  chus  of  oonstructioa  is  generaUj  referred 
u>  ux  incimt  or  Aequion  citj:  tht  bltar  to  the 
Bhb  oJonj.  (See  however  oo  thu  solgeet  a 
p»j»T  in  the  CULs*.ical  Musenm,  vol.  ii.  fk.  172.) 
besides  thcsie  n'tiioiiis  tiierv  cxifit  also  the  traces  of 
SB  anpUtlMatie,  a  theatre,  haailic!>,  and  other  public 
baikiinc^.  and  several  toiiiples,  oiicof  whirh  has  l)ecD 
cosmtod  into  a  chunh,  ami  presents  its  ant  ient 
fcoBdaliHHy  ^hftt  and  columns.  It  stantbi  on  a  liill 
>-w  caUrd  after  it  tho  ColU  di  S.  Putro,  which  (nnna 
«at  flf  the  samnuts  already  deticribed ;  the  two  others 


•  kttpf  beinc  the  itite  of  the  modem  village.  (See 
■  Ml  li  d  lilsn)    Xomeroos inseriptkns betonging 
AliuhMvhMB  tFBwported  to  tl»  imifjbhimnag 


A.  CrJlp  ^i  AIT.e  (Mte«rfbei 

B.  C«ik  di  S.  Pietro. 
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town  of  JfotaoNO,  on  the  banks  of  tiw  lake  Facfanu: 

while  many  marbles  and  ollior  anhitectunil  omn- 
meuts  were  carried  off  br  Cliarles  of  Anjoo  to  adorn 
the  ouuTcut  and  chnreh  ftonded  hf  hint  in  oonu 
nionioration  of  his  victory  at  TagliaeoxzOf  A.  D. 
1268.  (i'romis,  Antichita  di  Aiba  Fucente,  8vo. 
Boma,  1836;  Kramer,  Der  Fttciner  See.  p.  55—57; 
Hoarv's  CloMu-nl  Tour.  1.  p.  371).  [E.  H.  B.] 
ALBA  11£LV0RUM  or  HKLVIOULM  (Plin.iu. 
4. 8. 5.  xiv.  3. 8. 4.).  s  citv  of  the  Helvy.  a  tribe  xaea- 
tiooed  hy  Caesar  (i?.  G.  vii.  7,  8)  as  sej«ratt*<l  from 
the  Arvemi  by  the  Mons  Cevenna.  The  nuMiiTn 
Alpt  or  Aptf  which  la  probablj  on  the  site  of  thi^ 
Alba,  contains  Roman  remains.  An  Alba  An;;ustu, 
njentionoil  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  by  l)'Aiivill« 
{Xolice  de  la  GauU  Ancienne)  and  others  to  be  tiiu 
same  aa  Alba  Hdvknun ;  bat  aooM  snppose  Alba 
Auirustn  to  be  n-presentcd  by  ^upc  £0.  I*.] 
ALBA  JULIA.  [AruLUM.] 
ALBA  LONGA  (^Ufkt  Am^  a  Toy  an- 
cicnt  city  of  Laiiuin,  situtld  OO  tiw  «a»teni  .vide  of 
the  lake,  to  which  it  gava  the  name  of  Lacus  Al- 
boniu,  andoothenortMrndediv^of  themoontain, 
also  knon-n  as  liana  Albanoa.  All  ancient  \%Titen 
agree  in  repraenting  it  aa  aft  one  time  tJie  most 
powerful  city  in  Latium,  and  fb»  head  of  a  league  or 
conft-<leni<-y  of  the  Latin  cities,  over  which  it  exer- 
cised a  kind  oT snpn-mncy  or  Hegemony;  of  many  of 
these  it  was  it^lf  the  ]iarcnt,  among  others  of  Rome 
itself.  But  it  was  destroyed  at  sudi  an  early  iieriod, 
and  its  history  is  mixed  up  with  so  nmch  that  is 
fabulous  anil  poetical,  that  it  is  alimist  ini]i08&ible  to 
separate  from  tbenre  the  really  historical  elements. 

According  to  the  leper<larj-  history  univer>.i!ly 
adopted  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Alba  was 
founded  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  who  re- 
moved thither  the  snit  of  povenimnnt  fn-m  Lavi- 
nium  thirty  years  after  the  building  of  the  latter  city 
(LiT.L8;I>ion.Hal.L66;  8tr«h.|».Sa9);  and  the 
earliest  fonn  of  the  same  trailition  njipears  to  have 
affnignnd  a  period  of  300  years  from  its  foundation 
tothaftof  Rome,  or  400  yean  ftrili  total  dniation 
tin  its  dcMniction  by  Tiillus  Uostilius.  (Uv.LSS; 
Justin,  xhii.  1 ;  Viig.  Aeu.  i.  272;  Kiebalir,  voL  L 
p.  805.)   The  fbrOMr  hiterval  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  360  years  in  order  to  square  with  the  data 
a5.si(nM!d  by  Greek  chronologers  to  the  Trojan  war, 
aiui  the  space  of  time  thus  assumed  was  portioned 
out  among  tlie  pretended  kings  of  Alba.   There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  ^eriea  of  these  kiogsis  adumsj 
forgery  of  a  late  jjeriod ;  but  it  may  probably  be  ad- 
mitted as  historical  that  a  Sibian  imuseor  gcus  was 
the  reipnin.:  family  at  Alba.  (NiebuJir.  /.  c.)  Fn>n» 
this  bouse  the  Rumaiis  derived  the  origin  of  their 
own  ftndar  Romulus;  but  Roaaa  itself  was  not  a 
colony  of  Alba  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term;  n<ir 
do  we  ftid  any  eridenoo  of  those  mutual  relations 
whidi  night  be  expected  to  snbsist  between  a  nwtro" 
polls  or  jMirent  city  and  its  off^i-rinix.    In  fact,  no 
mention  of  Alba  occurs  in  Roman  history  from  the 
fbondatian  of  Rome  till  the  rdign  oTTulhis  Rostilius, 
when  the  war  bmke  out  which  tenninate<l  in  the  de- 
feat and  submissioa  of  Alba,  and  its  total  destruction 
a  few  years  sfterwacds  as  a  ponbhment  ftr  tiie 
treacheiyof  its  general  Metius  Fufetius.  The  details 
of  this  war  are  obnmisly  poetical,  but  the  destniction 
of  Aiba  may  probably  be  received  us  an  historical 
ewant,  though  there  is  much  reason  to  supjiose  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  combine*!  forces  of  the  l.atin^ 
and  that  Rome  had  comparatively  little  hbaru  in  its 
aasmplishnwnt.  (Lhr.  L  S9;  Dkn.  Hal.  iU.  81; 
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WttA.  r.  p.  981 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  350, 351.)  The  1 

city  was  iipver  n-built;  its  temples  alone  li.-id  h'i^n  ' 
spared,  and  these  appear  to  liave  been  still  existing 
in  ttie  ttnw  of  Angnstos.  The  name,  hofirem',  waa 
retaincHl  imt  only  by  the  mnniitaiii  and  lake,  but  the 
valley  inuuediatelr  subjacent  was  cxUlod  the  N'allis 
Alhana,  and  as  late  as  b.  o.  839  ire  find  a  body  of 
Bonian  troops  dcscribe<l  a.s  encamping  "  .sub  jngo 
Alboe  Longoe  "  (Liv.  vii.  39),  hy  which  we  must 
oertainlj  understand  the  ridge  on  whidi  the  city 
stood,  not  the  mountain  above  it.  The  whole  snr- 
roonding  territory  was  termed  the  ager  Albanus," 
whence  the  name  of  Albannm  was  given  to  the  town 
which  in  later  agei  grew  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lakr.  [Albam'm.]  Koman  tra<lition  derived 
from  Alba  the  origin  of  several  ot'  the  most  illustriojw 
patridanfiuiiiliea — the  Julii,  Tullii,  Servilii,  Quintii, 
fic.  —  these  were  represented  as  migrating  thither 
after  the  fall  of  their  native  city.  (Liv.  i.  30;  Tac 
Ann.  xi.  S4.)  Another  tra^tkn  i^ipears  to  have 
desrrilKi^l  the  expel!e<l  inhabitants  as  .'settling  at  Riv 
villac,  whence  we  find  the  people  of  that  town  as- 
■ammg  m  faiseriptkns  the  title  of  **  Allian!  Longani 
Bovillcnses."  (Orell.  no.  119,  22.')2.) 

But,  few  as  are  the  historical  events  related  of 
Alba,  all  anthoritiee  concur  m  repneentme  it  as 
haWng  l)€en  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  league 
composed  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities',  and  w  exer- 
cising over  these  die  same  kfaid  ef  miminacy  to 
which  Rome  afTtorwanli  succeeded.  It  waa  even 
genemlly  admitte«l  that  all  these  cities  were,  in  fact, 
colonies  from  Alba  (Liv.  i.  52;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.34), 
though  many  of  tlieni,  as  Anlea,  Lsnmitimi,  La- 
viniutn,  Pracneste,  Tiisculuin,  &c.,  were,  according 
to  other  received  traditions,  more  ancient  than  Alba 
itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  view  wxs 
alto;ret}ifr  erroneous;  nor  can  any  dependence  be 
placed  u|)on  the  lists  of  the  supposed  Alban  colonies 
preserved  by  Diodaras  (Ub.  vii.  op.  Eiueb.  Arm. 
p.  185),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Oritp  Gentu 
Ronumae  (c.  17),  but  it  is  possible  that  V'iigil  may 
have  had  some  better  antiiorityibr  ascribing  to  Alba 
the  foundation  of  the  eight  cities  ennmeratc<l  by  liim, 
vi2.  Momentum,  Gabii,  Fidenae,  Collatia,  Pomctia, 
Castrura  Inm,  Bola,  and  Cora.  i^Am.  vL  773.)  A 
statement  of  a  very  .different  character  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Piinv,  where  be  enumerates  the 
"  popnH  Albenses  *  who  were  aocostomed  to  Aon 
with  the  other  Ijoiina  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount  (iii.  5,  9).  His  list,  after  excluding  the 
Albani  themselves,  contains  just  thirty  name^;  but 
of  these  only  six  or  seven  are  found  ainung  the  cities 
that  composed  the  Latin  league  in  B.  c.  493 :  six  or 
seven  otlierst  are  known  to  us  from  other  sources,  as 
amoogtiic  ;<nialler  towns  of  Latinm*,  while  all  the 
others  are  wholly  unknown.  It  is  evident  that  we 
have  here  a  catalogue  derived  from  u  much  earlier 
state  ef  things,  when  Alba  was  the  head  of  a  minor 
league,  coinjxised  princijially  of  places  of  secondary 
raidc,  wliich  were  ]>robably  either  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies of  her  own,  a  relation  wliich  was  after- 
ivanls  crronwMi.sly  transferred  to  that  subsisting  be- 
tween Alba  and  the  Latin  league.  (Niebuhr,  voL  i. 
pp.  20S,  208,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16 — jfi;  who^  however,  pro- 
bably gi*s  to4)  far  in  ri\:rarding  these  **  j)o|(uli  Al- 
benses  "  as  mere  c^mes  or  townshipe  in  the  territory 
ef  Alba.)  From  the  wDgnaikm  of  Pliny  it  would 
seem  clew  tiiat  this  minor  coiiledeia^oiHHdrted  with 

•  *  The  disonssien  cf  tUs  list  of  Pfi^y  is  given 
mdsr  the  article  LAxmi. 
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a  larger  one  indnding  all  the  La^  6ISmx  ftr 

can  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  <'rnumon  sarrifices  on  tlip 
Alban  Mount  were  typical  of  such  a  bond  of  ooita 
among  the  states  that  partook  of  them;  and  the  ftct 
that  '■aiirtti.uy  mi  the  Mons  Albsnns  was  the 
scene  of  these  sacred  rites  affords  strong  coofinn* 
ation  of  the  ftet  that  Alba  was  really  the  chief  dty 
of  the  whole  Latin  cumfederacy.  Perhaps  a  rtiB 
stronger  proof  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  tb« 
Lnens  Ferentinae,  immediately  without  the  walU 
of  Alba  itMli;  wu  the  scans  of  their  political  ■•. 
semblies. 

If  any  historical  meaning  or  value  could  be  &^ 
tached  to  the  Trojan  legend,  we  should  be  le«l  to  con- 
nect the  origin  of  Alba  with  that  of  Lavinium,  an.l 
to  ascribe  them  both  to  a  I'elxsgian  wmrcc.  Hut 
tliere  are  certainly  strong  reasons  for  the  oootraty 
view  adopte<l  by  Niebniir,  according  to  which  Alba 
and  Lavinitun  were  e^ntially  distinct,  and  even  op- 
posed to  ooe  another;  the  latter  being  tlw  head  «f^ 
Pclasf^ian  branch  of  the  Latin  rare,  while  the  foniirr 
waa  foimded  by  the  Sacrani  or  Casci,  and  became 
the  centre  and  repreeentatire  of  the  Osesn  elennt 
in  the  population  of  I.atimn.  [L-vtim.]  Its  name 
— which  was  connected,  according  to  the  Tr^an  le- 
gend, with  thewMtosowdiseorered  by  AenssoDlni 
1  itidinj  (Virg.  Aen.  iiL 390,  viii. 45 ;  Serv.orf  ; 
Varr.  de  L.  L.  v.  144;  PnHMlt.  iv.  1.  35)  — wa* 
probably,  in  reality,  derived  mm  Its  lofty  or  Alpine 
situation. 

The  site  of  Alba  Longa,  though  described  with 
much  accuracy  by  ancient  writers,  had  been  in  mo- 
dem times  l«jst  sight  of,  until  it  was  rediscovered  Isy 
Sir  W,  Gell.    Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  distinctly 
describe  it  as  occupying  a  long  and  narrow  ridge  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  ih-  lake;  frtmi  which  cir< 
cninstance  it  derived  its  distinctive  epithet  of  Longa. 
(Liv.  L  3;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Varr.  I  c.)  Precisely 
snch  a  ridge  runs  out  from  the  ibot  of  the  oei^ 
mountain  —  the  Mons  Albanns,  now  Monte  Cnro — 
parting  from  it  by  the  convent  of  Palaatolo,  and  ex- 
tending akog  the  easteni  ahore  of  the  1^  to  hs  ! 
north-eastern  extremity,  nearly  ojij^site  the  viila^^  W» 
of  Marino.    The  »ide  of  this  ridge  towanL>  the  lake  ^ 
u  completely  precipiton^,  and  has  the  appearanee  of 
having  Ix  i  ii  art Ifiri  illy  .scarped  or  hcmi  away  in  if* 
upper  part;  at  its  northern  extremity  remain  many 
hiocks  snd  frsgments  of  masrive  masonry,  whidi 
must  have  fonneti  p'lrt  of  the  ancient  walls :  at  tlic 
opposite  end,  nearest  to  Palazzolo^  is  a  commanding 
loioll  forming  the  termination  of  the  ridge  in  that 
direction,  which  probably  was  the  site  of  the  Arx, 
or  citadel.    The  declivity  towards  the  E.  and  NE. 
is  less  abrupt  than  toward.^  tlie  lake,  but  still  very 
steep,  so  that  the  6.tj  must  have  been  osniinsd,  as 
described  by  ancient  authors,  to  tlie  narrow  snmmit 
uf  the  ridfie,  and  liave  extended  more  tiian  a  mile  in 
length.   Mo  other  ruins  than  the  finagments  of  the 
walls  now  remain ;  bnt  nn  ancient  roa<l  may  be  di.-^- 
tinctly  traced  from  the  knoll,  now  called  Mte.  Caccu, 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  the  noitben  «• 
treiiiity  of  the  city,  where  one  (  f  its  ^'atc.s  nin>f  liave 
been  situated.   In  the  deep  valley  or  rapine  between 
the  rite  of  AlbaandJf(irtiio,baibnntttnwid>  aeo- 
pji  m.s  stii-jily  of  water,  which  wa.s  nndi  lubtcilly  the  Aipa 
Ferentiua,  where  the  confederate  Latins  used  to  bold 
their  nationa]  assemblies;  a  custom  wUdi  evidently 
originated  while  Alba  w.xs  the  hc;id  of  the  league, 
but  eontinucxl  long  after  its  destroctioQ.  (Uell, 
Topogr.  of  Kontc,  p.  90 ;  Nibby,  DkUormi  di  Hma, 
voL  i.  p.  61^5;  Niebuhr.  r6L  L  p.  ,199.)  The 
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Inrtkiiy  4f  AAm>  vkidi  sifll  whiimiJ  flw  bmdw  of 

"  x.y-r  .K&mnxi*r  fertiV  and  well  cultivnti  rl,  nr.d 
cdefarated  in  larticalar  for  the  exoelieitce  ol  iu  wine, 
vlidi  m  mniidmd  fafcfkr  «d7  to  the  Faknian. 
(Dm.  U  L€6;  Ptin.  J7.  .V.  uiii.  1.  s.  20:  Hor. 
C«m  ir.  11.  8, iL  8.  16.)  It  produced  alao 
a  kM  flf  vakniie  atOM^  now  called  AptHao,  which 
IjrraJT  excelled  the  cotiiuicii  tuf  '  nf  Rome  as  a  build- 
iaK  Batcri^  and  was  exteii8i%*elj  uaed  as  such  under 
tl^  aaaw  of  "  la{as  Albairaa."  The  andent  quarries 
maj  W  still  seen  in  the  valler  between  Alba  and 
Marino,  (Vitrxiv.  ii.  7 :  I'lin.  U'.X.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  48 ; 
5vX.  Aug,  72;  Nibbr,  i2oaia  Amiiea,  roL  L p.  240.) 

IV^ioM  t»  tbe  time  «f  SrW.  Gell,  the  site  of 
Alba  I.dO|ra  was  ppnerallv  stipjinscd  to  be  occupied  by 
the  eonrmt  of  Falazsolv,  a  i>itu;ition  which  docs  not 
at  all  earrespood  with  the  descriptioD  of  the  ate 
innd  in  ancient  anthnrs.  and  is  too  confined  a  space 
ta  kave  ever  afforded  room  for  an  ancient  dty.  Mie- 
tahr  b  eertafalf  la  enw  iriiae  he  speaks  of  the 
Bi'«i«*-m  '.•ilLire  of  Rorca  di  Papa  as  having  been  the 
mn  of  Atta  Lougm  (toL  L  20U),  that  spot  being 
fv  feaa  Hlitant  to  oaive  afar  had  vsf  hunanate  con* 
aeetixi  with  th*»  ancient  citv.  [F).  H.  B.] 

ALBA  K)MPKLACAAeaILv*»i»«o,  l»toL:  Al- 
havB  Paoif-^iani),  %  eanaidetaMe  town  of  the 
itter>c  of  I.icTiria.  tituatfAl  on  the  river  Taiiarus, 
Mar  the  nertheni  foot  <rf  the  Apennines,  still  called 
^Aa.   Wa  hare  no  acooont  in  any  andnt  writer 
af  ito  fnadatian,  or  the  origin  of  its  name,  but  there 
ii  every  prohabili  tj  that  it  derived  its  distinctive 
ifpflation  fnm  Cn.  Potnpeius  Strabo  (the  fitther 
if  Punpry  th«>  Great)  who  confSerred  many  privileges 
ea  the  Cl>iali>ine  Gauls.    An  inscriiition  citrd  by 
Sgm{Muceil,  p.  163),  according  to  which  it  was 
a  Baaan  coluny,  founded  hy  Scipio  Africanoa  and 
r  ^  - 1!  \  y  r.iTTifieins  Ma{jnu5,  is  undoubtedly  spu- 
(bee  KannerL  toL  i.  p.  295.)    It  did  not 
paaeM  wthiial  nnlc,  hot  appears  as  a  mnnidpal 
t.nm  biith  in  Pliny  and  on  inscrijitions:  tlionph  the 
teaer  anther  reckons  it  among  the  "  uobilia  oppida" 
«r  (PBtt.  iiL  5.  a.  7;  Ptol.  SL  I.  §  45; 

OMl  /iwrr.  2179)    It  UBS  the  birth-plarc  of  the 
cQpmir  Pertinaz,  whoaa  htha  had  a  villa  in  the 
aOfthbembuMd  named  the  VQIa  Ifartis.  (Dion  Case. 
Uxiii.  3;  Jul.  Capitol.  Pert.  1,  3.)    Its  tenitory 
va»  |«rticularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines. 
(PGn.  xriL  4.  s.  3.)  Alba'it  still  a  oonsidenUa  town 
with  a  pepolatian  of  7000  !^ouls ;  it  is  an  episcopal 
BV        tb<«  capital  of  a  district.  ££.Ii.B.3 
Ai.liA  NA.  [Albania.] 
ALBA'NIA  (h  'Axeayla:  Eth.  and  Adj.  'AA- 
Corit,  'AAfciyioi,  AWmnus,  Albaniiis),  a  country  of 
Afisk,  lying  about  the  E.  part  of  the  chain  of  Cau- 
«Maa^   The  fiist  dittinet  infbmution  conccmmfi:  it 
obtained  bv  the  Romans  and  Gretks  thmu^rh 
PaB)«j'«  expeditioo  into  the  Cauca&iau  countries  iu 
ranait  oT  MMufcklaa  (b.o.  85);  and  the  knbw- 
lidfe  obtained  from  then  to  the  time  of  Augruitus  is 
—bodied  in  Sttaho's  full  description  of  the  countiy 
wA  people  (pfk  501,  foU).    Aeemdh^  ^  Um, 
Al!  i.ii  t  xx-  l.>iuidod  on  the  E.  by  the  Caspian,  here 
ciUed  the  Aibenian  tx*  (Mare  Alhanom,  Plin.); 
aal  <■  the  N.  by  the  Caarasas,  here  called  Cenmniu 
Mac*,  which  diridi'd  it  fn-ni  Saniiatia  .\,<iatica.  On 
tl»e  W.  it  /rtDpd  Iberia :  Strabo  gives  no  exact  boun- 
darr,  but  he  mentions  as  a  ]>art  of  Albania  the 
&*rirt  of  Cambyseoe,  that  is,  the  valley  of  the 
Cttvhrye-i..  where  he  says  the  Annenians  touch  both 
tht  luniaas  aod  tlic  Albanians.   On  the  S.  it  was 
Mid  fhaa  the  Great  Armenia  by  the  rirer  Cyms 
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{Kom^  Later  writers  fgtn  the  N.  and  W.  bonn- 

daries  differently.    It  w;r'<  frituul  tl  at  tlu>  Albanians 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  and  accordingly 
Pliny  carries  die  eooatry  farther  N.  as  fiur  as  the 
river  Casius  (vi.  13.  s.  ir»);  and  ho  also  niukt  s  tlia 
river  Alazom  (ii^osoii)  the  W.  boundary  towards 
Iberia  (vi.  10.  s.11).    Ptolemy  (v.  12)  names  the 
river  Soana  (SoeJfa)  as  the  N.  boundary;  and  for 
the  W.  he  assigns  a  line  which  he  does  not  exactly 
describe,  but  which,  from  what  follows,  seems  to  lie 
either  between  the  Alazoo  and  the  Cambyses,  or 
even  W.  of  the  Camb^nes.    The  Soana  of  Ptolemy 
is  probably  the  StUak  or  S.  branch  of  the  great  river 
Tertk  (mth.  in  43°  45'  N.  lat.),  S.  of  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Gerrhus  (Allsayf);  then  the  CaesiuS, 
no  doubt  the  Casius  of  Pliny  (A'owou);  S.  of  which 
again  both  Pliny  and  Ptoiemy  pbce  the  Albanu^ 
(prob.  Samour),  near  the  city  of  Albana  (Ikrbtnt). 
To  these  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Caspian  of 
the  Caucasus,  PBny  adda  the  Cyms  and  its  tiflm- 
tan.',  the  Canib\-.--e.s.    Three  other  tributaries  of  the 
Cyrus,  rising  iu  the  Caucasus,  are  named  by  Strabo 
as  narigaMe  riTors,  the  SandolNUNB,  Bhoetaees,  and 
Canes.    Tbc  rnimtry  corresponds  to  the  j>arts  of 
Georgia  calkd  Hchkvtm  or  (rtwrvon,  with  the  ad- 
dition (in  its  wider  extent)  of  Le^tistan  and  Dagket- 
tan.    Stralio's  description  of  the  country  niu>t,  of 
ooone,  be  onderstood  as  applying  to  the  part  of  it 
Icnown  in  Ms  time,  namely,  the  phun  between  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Cyms.    Part  of  it,  namely,  in 
Cambysene  (on  the  W.),  was  moimtainous;  the  rest 
was  an  extensive  plain.    The  mud  brought  down 
by  the  Cyrus  made  the  land  along  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian  marshy,  but  in  general  it  was  cxtn^mely 
fertile,  producing  corn,  the  vine,  and  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  afanoat  spontaneously ;  in  some  parta 
three  harvests  were  pathere<l  in  the  year  from  one 
sowing,  the  first  of  them  yielding  fifty-fold.  The 
wild  and  domesticated  aninab  were  the  finest  of 
their  kind;  the  dops  were  able  to  rnjip  with  lii  riv; 
but  there  were  also  scorpions  and  venomous  spiders 
(thetanmtiihi).   Many  of  these  particnhurs  aie  eon- 
firmed  by  modem  tmvclliTs. 

The  inhabitants  were  a  fine  race  of  men,  tall  and 
lumdsome,  and  more  driltsed  tlum  thrir  nelghbonn 
the  Iberians.  They  had  evidently  been  originally  a 
nomade  people,  and  they  continued  so  in  a  great 
degree.  Paying  only  slight  attention  to  agxicnltnre, 
they  lived  chietly  by  hunting,  fii«hinrr,  aad  tfas  pro- 
duce of  their  flocks  and  herds.  They  were  a  war- 
like race,  their  force  being  chiefly  in  their  cavalry, 
but  not  exclusively.  When  Pompagp  marched  into 
their  country,  they  met  him  w  ith  an  army  of  60,000 
infantry,  and  22,000  cavalry.  (Plut.  Pomp.  35.) 
They  were  anned  with  javelins  and  bows  and  arrows, 
and  leathern  helmets  and  shields,  and  many  of  their 
cavalry  were  dotlied  in  complete  armour.  (Plut. 
/.  e.;  Stmh.  530.)  Thegr  made  freqnent  preda- 
tory attacks  on  their  more  civiliified  agricultural 
neighbours  of  Armenia.  Of  peaceful  industir  thej. 
were  ahnesfe-  ignorut;  thrir  trsffle  was  bjr  barter, 
money  beinc:  f'carcely  known  to  them,  nor  any  refjular 
system  of  weights  aud  meastues.  Their  powa*  of 
aritfametieal  computation  b  said  to  have  onlv  reached 
to  the  nnml>er  100.  (Eui<tath.  ad  iJum.  Perieg. 
729.)  They  buried  the  moveable  property  of  the 
dead  with  them,  and  sons  reoeiTed  no  inheritance 
from  their  fathers;  so  that  they  never  accumulated 
wealth.  We  find  among  them  the  same  diversity  of 
race  and  language  that  still  exists  in  the  regions  of 
the  Gaacnsos;  thej  ^oke  S6  diUbrant  dialects,  and 
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wprp  divided  into  1 2  hordes,  each  goremed  by  its  own 
chief,  but  all,  in  Strabo's  time,  subject  to  one  kin;;. 
Ammg  their  tribes  were  tfw  Lega?  (A^tcu),  whoso 
name  is  still  preservpd  in  LeghisUin,  and  Cleliie  (Tfj- 
\flu)  io  the  monntainit  on  the  X.  and  NW.  (Strab. 
]k.  503),  and  the  Ocnid  (rt^^oi)  on  the  river 
Gerrhus  (Ptol.). 

The  Albanians  worshipped  a  deitj  whom  Strabo 
identifies  with  Zeua,  and  Sun,  but  above  all  the 
Uoon,  whoee  temple  was  near  th«  frootier  of  Iberia. 
Her  priest  ranked  next  to  the  king:  and  had  under 
his  command  a  rich  and  extensive  sacred  domain, 
and  a  body  of  temple-sl:ive.s  (^itp6hov\oi),  many  of 
whom  prophesied  in  fits  <if  fn  iizy.  The  subjet  t  of 
mcfa  a  paruxysm  was  sci/ixl  us  he  wandered  aluuo 
tliroa^h  the  forests,  and  kept  •  year  in  the  hand*  of 
the  priests,  .md  then  offerfd  a.s  a  sficrifice  to  Soleiie; 
and  auguries  were  drawn  from  the  maimer  of  his 
death:  tfaa  rile  is  fl%  deeeribed  hjr  Sinbo. 

The  i>ri!.'in  of  the  Albanians  is  a  much  disputed 
point.  It  was  by  Pcnnpey's  expedition  into  the  Cau- 
eadan  reifiens  in  pnimit  of  Hithridatas  (b.  c  65) 
lh.it  they  first  tiecamo  known  to  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  who  were  pcepared  to  lind  in  tiiat  whole 
nfpon  traces  ef  tha  Arfonantic  voya^  Aeoonl- 
ingly  the  people  waia  aaid  to  have  descended  fmm 
Jason  and  his  comrades  (Strab.  pp.  45,  503,  526; 
Pfin.  vL  18.  s.  15;  Solin.  15);  and  Tadtns  relatas 
(^nikri.  34)  that  tiu-  H><.-ri  and  Albani  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  Thossaiians  who  accompanied  Jason,  of 
whom  and  of  the  oracle  of  I'hrizus  they  prcscr>'cd 
many  legend.**,  and  that  they  ab^ttamcd  from  offering 
lams  in  sacrifice.  Aiiotht-r  lofrond  derived  them  from 
the  comjiaaions  of  Hercules,  who  followed  him  out  of 
Italj  when  he  drove  away  the  oxen  of  Oeryoti ;  and 
hence  the  Albanians  greeted  the  soldiers  of  Poinpcy 
as  their  brethren.  (Justin,  xlii.  3.)  Several  of  the 
later  writers  ngaid  tliem  as  a  Scythian  people,  akin 
to  the  Massagetae,  and  identical  with  the  Aiaiii; 
and  it  is  still  disputed  whether  they  were,  or  not, 
«i)ginaliiihaUlaata«rtfaaCaiKSflas.  [Auun.] 

Of  tlic  history  of  Albania  there  is  almost  nothing 
to  be  Mud.  The  people  nominally  submitted  to 
Pompey,  bot  nmained  raaDy  independent. 

rtnlcniv  iiifnti'iiis  several  citif-.  of  Alhania,  hut 
none  of  any  oousetiuenoe  except  Albaoa  (JJtriteml)^ 
whidi  commanded  the  great  pass  on  the  shore  of  I 
the  Caspian  called  the  Albaniae  or  Casjiine  I'vlao 
{Pim  ^  JJerbmd),  It  is  funned  by  a  NK.  spur 
of  Oaneasos,  to  wUdi  some  geographeni  give  the 
name  of  Ceraunius  M.,  which  Strabo  applini  to  the 
K.  part  of  Caucasus  itself.  It  is  sometuoes  con- 
founded with  the  inland  pass,  called  Caucasiak 
Ptlar.  The  Gangara  or  Oaetara  of  Ptolemy  is 
snpposnl  to  1h?  Baloii,  fanion.H  for  its  naphtha  springs. 
Pliny  mentions  Cabalaca,  iu  the  interior,  as  tlie 
capital.  Respecting  the  districts  of  Caspiene  and 
Cambyscne,  which  some  of  tlic  anricnt  ceorrrrtphers 
mention  as  btdunging  to  Albania,  sco  tiic  M-^xu-ate 
articles.  (Ukert,  vol.  iiL  pt.  2,  pp.  561,  &c.; 
Georgii,  vol.  i.  pp.  l.'il,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

ALUA'NIAE  POHTAK.  [Aluakia,  CAapiAE 
PonTAB.] 

ALBA'NUM  (;AX€av6p),  a  to«n  of  Latium, 
situated  on  tlw  western  bcmler  of  the  Lacus  Albanus, 
and  on  tlw  Via  Appia,  at  the  distaaoe  of  14  miles 
from  Roiiic  It  i>  still  called  Albttno.  Then  IB 
no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  town  upon  tliis  spot 
in  early  times,  hat  its  site  fiMnned  pvt  of  tlM  ter- 
ritoitjrof  Alba  I.oMLra,  \\hi<  li  contiinisd  Icmg  aft<>r  ' 
tha  fidl  of  tlMt  city  tu  retain  the  name  of  "  Albanus 
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]  Agcr."    (C'lc.  (Jf  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25.)    During  the 
j  latter  period  of  tlie  republic,  it  became  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Beman  noUes,  who  eonstradad 

[  vi]la><  here  on  a  magnificent  scale.  We  read  of  such 
as  belonging  to  Pompey,  to  Ckxlius  —  who  was 
killed  by  IfflB  close  to  Us  own  vilhi — toBmtnaand 
to  Curio.  (Cic.  Or.  in  PUon.  31,  //ro  Mil  10, 
19,  20,  Ep.  ad  AtL  vii.  5,  ix.  15,  de  OraL  iL  55; 
Pint.  Pomp.  53.)  Of  these  the  villa  of  Pompey, 
called  according  to  the  Latin  idiom  **  Albanom 
Pompeii,"  appears  to  have  been  the  most  oonspieaoiiB, 
and  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  (Mcero.  It  fdl  after 
the  death  of  Pompey  iuto  the  hands  of  Dolabdla 
(Cic.  Philipp.  xiii. .')),  but  appears  to  have  ultimately 
passed  into  those  of  Augustus,  and  becmnc  a 
fimmiite  place  of  resort  both  with  him  and  his 
successors.  (Suet,  .V<r.  2.5;  Dion  Ca-s.  liii.  .'52. 
Iviii.  24.)  It  was,  however,  to  Duiiiitian  that  it 
owed  ita  ehhf  afsgrandisement;  that  emparor  made 
it  not  jjicrely  n  ]>h\rc  of  retirement,  but  hLs  bal  ittuU 
re&idenoe,  where  he  transacted  public  busiiuss, 
whihitad  gla^alorial  shows,  and  even  soBunonad 
assemblies  of  the  .<^enate.  (Suet.  Domit.  4.  19; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  9,  IxviL  1;  Juy,  ikU.  iv.;  OrelL 
Inter.  No.  3318.)  Existhog  venuuns  snffidnrtlj 
attest  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  gardens 
and  edifices  of  all  descriptions  with  which  b» 
adorned  it;  and  it  is  probably  from  luta  time  thact 
we  may  date  tlif  jx-nimnent  cstabli.shmi-ut  there  of 
a  detachment  of  Praetorian  giiards,  who  had  a 
regular  fortified  camp,  as  at  Rome.  The  pnjximity 
of  this  esmp  to  the  city  natoraUy  gave  it  umch 
importance,  and  we  find  it  repratedly  mcnti'-n*-'!  hy 
succeeding  writers  down  to  the  time  of  Con>tauliiic. 
(Ael.  Spart.  Caracail.  2;  Jul  Capit.  if— MS W.  28; 
HeriMlian.  viii.  .'i.)  It  is  doubtless  on  account  of 
thi.'j  fi»rtitied  camp  tlmt  wc  find  the  title  of  *'  Arx 
Albana"  applied  to  the  imprial  residence  ^ 
Doinitian.    (Tjic.  Agrir.  4.5;  Jiiv.  ^it.  iv.  145.) 

We  have  no  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  period 
when  the  tmm  of  Albamun  first  erase,  but  there 

can  be  little  doubt  tliaf  it  innst  liavc  lie^un  to  iti>w 
Up  as  soon  as  the  place  became  an  imperial  rc&ideuce 
and  pennanent  unitary  station.  We  fint  find  it 
mentionctl  in  ec<lesi;L'*tical  records  duriiii:  the  n  i_ai 
of  Constantine,  and  in  the  Mth  centuiy  it  became 
^  see  of  a  Mahop,  vrUdi  it  hss  oontinned  erer 
since.  (Xibby,  ml.  i.  p.'  79.)  Procopius.  in  the 
sixth  century,  mentions  it  as  a  city  (s-^Xi^/ta),  and 
one  of  the  places  occupied  by  Beliaarius  for  the 
defence  of  Rome.  (Zf.  G.  ii.  4.)  It  is  n^iw  but 
a  small  town,  though  n>taining  the  rank  of  a  city, 
with  about  5000  inhabitant.^,  but  is  a  favuurite 
place  of  reeoit  in  summer  with  the  modsa  Roman 
nobles,  as  it  was  with  their  ])n'deces.sors.  on  acrinmt 
of  the  salubrity  and  freshness  of  the  air,  arismg 
from  its  elevated  situation,  and  the  abondaoos  cif 
shade  furnished  by  the  neighlxraring  woods. 

There  still  remain  extensive  mina  of  Roman 
timsst  tiw  greater  part  of  vdiich  nnqnestiflnahiy 
Ijclong  to  the  villa  of  I>on)itian,  and  its  appar« 
teuauces,  iududing  maguiiiccnt  Thennae,  au  Am» 
phitheatre,  and  various  other  remains.  Some 
fragments  of  n^ticulated  ni.i.s<<nr}-  are  snppoM><l.  hy 
Nibby,  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of  Pompey,  and 
the  extensive  terraces  now  incloded  in  the  gardena 
of  the  l'i7/<^»  linrhfriiii,  bf  twi-on  Albiino  and  Castel 
Guado\fo^  though  in  their  present  state  belonging 
vndooWedly  to  the  imperial  villa,  may  probably  he 
b:usiHl  nj«iii  the  "  insanac  snbstrurtioties  "  of  Clodiua 
alluded  to  by  Cicank    (iVo  MU.  80.)  Beaidcft 
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fpwi  pvt  «f  the  vans  nil  mit  ^ 

grates  i  f  :h  •  rr  ictori  in  camp  may  !m>  (  Ii-iTvod  In 
Um  trnn  Qt  AAamo  :  it  was  m  luual  ot'  ^oadnlateral 
ftm.  Ml  tk*  vilb  wUdi  flnrromid  H  are  boOt  of 
lim,v*irr  bl'X-ks  of  p^pfrino,  soiiii  of  tin  in  imt  lc--s 
tkw  IS  feet  in  kqgth,  mkI  nreaenting  much  r»- 
•mUaMt  to  tlw  man  HMWife  ftrti6eatku  of 
cnmrroiu  Italuin  cities,  from  which  they  differ, 
fcowcrer,  in  their  annpanitivclj  small  thickneu. 

Ammmg  the  most  intrir^ting  remains  of  an- 
taqriQr  adD  rLiible  at  J//><ifi<j  may  be  noticed 
tl  rr  -  remarka'jk!  s<'pulchr;iJ  uionunients.  One  of 
li.r^.;  about  halt'  a  mile  fn»in  Alhatto  on  the  road 
tr>  Rome,  30  fiw^  in  devatiaD,  is  com- 

nunlj.  but  OTTrin«wi?;|j,  deemed  the  sejitikhrc  of 
Cbidkis:  another,  on  the  same  road  cIum:  to  the 
ptit  of  ^Amo,  has  a  fiur  IwUw  daim  to  be 
l^prdcd  as  that  of  Pompi^',  who  vras  really  buried, 
m  «c  kam  from  Plutarch,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
WhM  «r  Ui  ADmb  vak.  (Plat.Aaip.8IK) 
The  third,  situated  near  the  opf>oe>itc  pate  of  the 
tMrn  en  the  road  to  Arida,  and  volgarlj  known  as 
the  Sepaldire  of  the  Horatii  and  CiniatB,  hat  ben 
rj!ij«>«etl  by  s-niie  mtKlcm  antiijuarians  to  be  the 
tuvih  of  Arona,  son  of  Forseoa,  who  was  killed  in 
batd*  Mv  Anda.  It  ia,  bowwcr,  prabaUa  that 
k  b<  'i  uuK^  biter  date,  and  was  constmctad  in 
iQutiti<«  of  the  Etnucan  style  towards  the  dose 
«f  the  Bcanan  repnUic.    (Nibbr,  il  c  p.  93 ;  Canina 
ia  ilMk         JmtL  Arch,  toL  ix.  p.  57.)    Fur  full 
dctaih  oooo^mizig  the  Iloman  remains  at  Albano, 
■K  Xibby,  UtHtorni  di  Roma,  p.  88 — 97 ;  liiccy, 
8kria  di  A&a  Lonya,  4ta  Rome,  1787;  Piranciti, 
Aniukila  di  Albano,  Koma,  1768.    [£.  H. 
ALBATiLix  [Albaxia.] 
ALBATiUS  LACUS,  now  called  the  Logo  di 
AU>amo.  i<  a  n^niirkahlc  lake  of  Latium,  situated 
inoMdistel/  beneath  the  mountain  of  the  same 
MDt  (mm  Mem  Cmo},  aboat  14  mOes  S.  E.  of 
R.>^rj?.    It  l'^  of  an  oval  forrn.  a.Umt  six  miles  m 
drcamilerexicey  and  has  no  natural  outlet,  being 
an  Hdea  bf  steep  or  predpitoos 
lOfl^canic  tufo,  which  ri^c  in  many  jiarts  to 
s  kj^il  of  three  or  four  hundred  ieet  above  the 
ImlaftheUDB.  ItmdaDbtedljrftnmdfataTery 
aalj  peritjd,  the  crater  of  a  vn]. mo,  but  tlils  iiiii>t 
hare  cnxd  to  exist  long  before  the  historical  era. 
TtK«igh  hituated  apparently  at  the  foot  of  Hm  Moos 
AfiMoaa.  it  is  at  a  considerable  eteratioo  abore  the 
l-iakin  of  Latinm.  the  lerel  of  its  waters  being  918 
feet  abure  the  frca :  their  depth  is  said  to  be  TeiJ 
gnat.     The  most  interest  ing  circumstance  con- 
.^f^l  with  tlu!*  lake  is  the  coiiatruction  of  the 
crkbntted  emiss'ar)'  or  tunnel  to  carry  ofl"  its  supcr- 
Ahm  waters,  the  formation  of  which  is  narratetl 
bitb  by  Livy  and  I>if»ny>iii<,  while  the  work  iti^lf 
maaias  at  tlie  jccsent  day,  to  ooofirm  the  accumcy 
if  Mr  aaoaoati^   AMOidiog  to  the  atatement  thus 
ti^l  to  u'.  this  tunnel  was  a  work  of  the 
,  undertaken  in  the  year  397  n.     and  was 
bf  an  axtraordinarf  awdfing  of  the  lake, 
•>  nxUTi  of  wluMi  n>sc  far  above  their  accustomed 
height,  so  aa  eren  to  overflow  their  lofty  banks. 
TIk  If^d,  wUcfa  eenaaetri  this  prodigy  and  the 
work  it««;f  with  the  biepe  of  Veil,  may  be  saftly 
ifimtmrd  as  lui historical,  bat  there  aeems  no  reason 
fcr  rejecting  the  date  thus  aasigned  to  it.   (Ur.  y. 
15—19;  Ihon.  Hal.  xii.  11  —  16,  Yr.  Mai;  Cic. 
dt  Ih'nn.  I  44.)    This  remarkable  work,  whidi, 
St  the  present  day,  after  the  Upea  of  moia  liian 
to  asm  tha  foffon  ibr  whidi 
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Itiraa  oi^iinally  designed,  ia  oaniad  under  flie  ridga 

that  fornis  the  western  liotuidarj'  of  the  lake  near 
CaiUl  Gimdol/o,  and  whidi  rises  in  this  part  to  a 
height  of  490  net  abore  the  km]  of  the  water; 
its  actual  length  is  about  6000  feet;  it  is  4  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  6^  feet  high  at  its  entrance,  but 
the  hdght  rapidly  dinlmshea  aa  as  hi  eome  pUu!ea 
not  to  exceed  2  feet,  and  it  is,  in  conseqiieuee, 
impossible  to  penetrate  further  than  about  130 
yards  firom  the  opening.  The  entrance  from  the 
lake  is  through  a  flat  archway,  constmoted  of  itsgt 
blocks  of  peperino,  with  a  kind  of  court  or  quadri- 
lateral space  encloeed  by  massive  uia^^mr)-,  and  a 
second  archway  over  the  actual  opening  of  the 
tumicl.  But,  nntwithstandinf;  the  simple  and  solid 
style  of  their  construction,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther thoaawoifca  are  coeval  with  Uie  emianiy  itasK 
The  opposite  extremity  of  it  is  at  a  spot  called 
le  MoUj  near  Castei  JSavtUi,  about  a  mile  from 
AUamo,  whm  tha  watera  that  isaae  from  it  farm  m 
conaidiial>le  stn-:im,  now  known  as  the  Rivo Albano, 
whidb,  after  a  course  of  about  15  miles,  jous  the 
Tiber  near  a  spot  called  £a  Foloo.  Nmnerooa 
opcninjj^  or  shafts  froni  above  ("  spiramma"')  were 
necessarily  sunk  during  the  process  of  ooastraction, 
some  of  iiliidlii«nuun  open  to  this  day.  The  whole 
work  b  cut  with  the  chi.>-el,  and  is  computed  to 
have  required  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  for 
its  Gompletiosi :  it  is  not  however,  as  asserted  by  » • 
Niebuhr,  cut  through  "lava  hard  as  iron,"  but^,*^^ 
through  the  soft  volcanic  tufo  of  which  all  the<so  j 
lulls  are  composed.  (Gell,  Topogr.  of  Rome,  p.  22 
— 29 ;  Nibby,  Dmtomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  98— 
105 ;  Westphal,  RimiscAe  Kampaf/Ttf,  p.25;Abeken, 
MifUl-JUtlitn,  p.  178;  Niebuhr,  vol  ii,  pp.  475,  ^/ 
507.)  Cicero  justly  remarks  (tfc  Z>irin.  ii.  ^S) 
that  such  a  work  must  have  be<'n  intended  not  only 
to  carry  off  the  superfluous  w  atcrs  of  the  lake,  but 
to  irrigate  tiia  ao^^seoDfc  phun:  a  purpooa  which  ia 
still  in  preat  niea.suro  6er\ed  by  tlie  R!vo  Albatio. 
The  banks  of  the  lake  seem  to  have  been  in  ancient 
times,  as  they  an  now,  in  great  part  eovared  with 
woo<l,  whence  it  is  called  by  Livy  (v.  15)'*lacus 
in  nemore  Albano."  At  a  later  period,  when  its 
western  bank  becaoM  eovered  wmi  tiie  viUia  of 
wealthy  Romans,  numerous  edifices  were  creoted  OB 
its  inunediate  shores,  among  which  the  renuuns  ot 
two  grottoes  or  "  Nymphaea"  ars  eonspicuous. 
One  of  these,  immediately  adjoining  the  entrance  of 
the  emissary,  was  probably  connected  with  the  villa 
of  Dooiitian.  Other  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings 
are  Tixiblo  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  this 
circumstance  has  probably  pivcn  rise  to  the  tradition 
common  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  of  tlio 
submersion  of  a  jireviously  existitig  city.  (l)it)U. 
Hid.  i.  71;  Niebuhr,  ToL  i.  p.  jOU,  with  note  by 
the  translators.)  fE.  U.  B.] 

ALBA'NUS  MONS  (rb  *Aktv^  Spot,  Strab.; 
Mottte  Cnrf>)  w.is  the  name  given  to  the  hiphcst 
and  central  summit  of  a  remarkable  group  of 
Diountaina  in  Latiiun,  whidi  Anns  one  of  the  moat 
important  jihyf  ical  features  of  that  country.  The 
name  of  Alban  llills,  or  Monti  Albani,  is  commonly 
applied  in  modem  na^ga  to  the  whole  of  this  group, 
which  rises  finom  the  COROnnding  plain  in  an  isolated 
mas^s,  nearll^  40  naloB  in  circumfiBreaoe,  and  is 
wholly  detadied  from  the  mooatalna  that  rise  above 
I'rari.i  >t('  on  the  east,  as  well  as  from  the  Volscian 
mountains  or  Jiomti  Laaim  on  the  south.  But 
this  man  eilndBd  nia  or  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  uiknown  to  tlw  ^nf^ff^  ygkn  ^eaic  only  of 
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the  )Ions  Albanns  in  the  singiikr,  as  dcsifniatinp 
Ihf  lliL'he^t  peak.  'Dip  whole  ina^s  is  clf.xrly  of 
volcajiic  orif;in,  and  may  be*  conceived  ns  havinp 
ODOe  formed  a  vast  crater,  of  which  the  loftj  rid(,'e 
now  called  Montr  Arinno  constituted  the  southeni 
side,  while  the  heights  of  Mt.  Algidus,  and  those 
ciocnpied  b]r  Awes  /Vabre  and  Tkuieolain  ooDt&niad 
the  circle  on  the  E.  and  NE.  Towards  the  sea  the 
original  motintain  wall  of  this  crater  has  given  waj, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  the  lakes  of  Albano  and 
Nemi,  themselves  i>n.>bablv  at  (me  time  si  [;iratc 
vents  of  volcanic  eruption.  Within  this  outer  circle 
rbsi  an  nmer  hn^ht,  of  a  aomewhat  oonica]  fmn, 
the  proper  Mons  All>anus,  which  pn-j^ctits  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  furmation,  having  its  own  smaller 
crater  surrounded  on  three  sides  bj  steep  nounUun 
ridi^  while  the  fourth  (that  turned  tawwdaBone) 
has  no  snch  U-irrier,  and  presents  to  view  a  green 
mountain  plain,  commonly  known  as  the  Campo  di 
•  AmiSbak,  from  the  belief— whoUj  imsaEporteid  by 
WBSJ  ancient  authority — that  it  was  at  one  time 
ooeopied  by  the  Cartha;;iuian  general.  The  highest 
of  the  awmmiiding  summits,  which  rises  to  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
cofaninating  point  of  the  whole  group,  and  wa:i 
oocapied  in  anefent  tinwa  hj  tiie  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris.  (Cir.  pro  3fi7.  31 ;  I.ucan.  i.  198.)  It 
ia  fmax  hence  that  Virgil  represents  Juno  as  con- 
templatii^  tlie  oonteat  lietween  tiie  IVi^ana  and 
Latins  {Aen.  xii.  134).  and  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect which  it  commands  over  the  whole  of  the 
anrronndhif;  country  renders  it  pecnliariy  fit  for 
such  a  station,  &s  well  as  the  natural  site  for  the 
central  sjincttuuy  of  the  Latin  nation.  For  the  same 
reason  we  find  it  occupied  as  a  military  post  on  the 
alann  of  the  sudden  advaiwe  of  Haiaibol  npon 
Rome.    (Liv.  xx\n.  9.) 

There  can  W  no  doubt  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris*  had  become  the  religious  centre  and  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Latins  long  iK'fnre  the  dominion  of 
Ikome:  and  its  connection  with  Alba  rendon^  it 
aluMMt  eertain  that  it  owed  its  selection  for  this 
purpose  to  the  jiredoiiiinance  of  that  city.  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  who  is  represented  by  the  Koman 
annaliita  aa  fint  inatitntinf;  tlua  obsenranee  (Dion. 
Hal.  iv.  49),  prubably  did  no  more  than  assert 
for  Viasaa  that  presidii^  authority  which  had  prc- 
TioDs^been  enjoyed  by  Alba.  The  annual  8aerifice» 
on  the  Albati  Mount  at  the  Foriac  Latinac  continued 
to  be  celebrated  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ladn  league,  and  tlto  eeasation  of  tibeir  national 
assemblies :  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Augu.s- 
tus  the  dec^ayed  Muuicijna  of  Latium  still  sent 
deputies  to  receive  their  share  of  the  victim  immo- 
lated on  their  common  behalf,  and  presented  with 
]>rimitive  simplicity  their  offerings  of  lambs,  milk, 
and  cheese.  (Liv.  v.  17,  xxi.  63,  xxsil.  I;  Cic. 
pro  Plane.  9,  de  DhkL  L  11}  Dion.  HaL  hr.  49; 
Suet.  Claud.  4.) 

Another  custom  which  was  doubtle^is  derived 
from  »  mora  ancient  period,  but  retained  by  the 
Komans,  v  ;is  tliat  of  celebrating  triuni[;hs  on  the 
Alban  Mtiunt,  a  {jroctice  which  was,  however,  re- 
aated  to  by  Roman  generala  only  wben  they  fidled 
in  obtaining  the  honrmrn  of  a  rei^iilar  triumjih  at 
Kome.  The  first  uerson  who  introduced  thi:^  mode 
of  eradini^  the  antiiority  of  the  senate,  was  C.  rapi- 


V. 


*  Concerning  the  forms,  Latiaris  and  Latialis,  see 
Orall.  Ommtut,  vol.  it  p.  396;  Enert.  ad  Awf. 
CaUg.  22. 
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rius  Xbso,  wlio  was  oonsnl  in  b.  c.  231:  aimore 
illustrious  ex.imple  was  that  of  Man'ellus.  afttr  the 
captim;  of  Syracuse,  B.  c.  211.  Only  five  in»taacfs 
in  all  are  reconled  of  triumplis  thns  oriebrated. 
(Val.  M.'uc.  iii.  6.  §  5;  Lb.zzvL  21,  szdiL  23, 
xliL  21;  Fast  Capit.) 

Tbe  nmaios  of  the  temple  on  tiie  summit  of  tiM 
mountain  were  still  extant  till  ne;ir  the  close  of  the 
last  centuiy,  but  were  destroyed  in  1783,  when  the 
drardi  and  oonrent  which  now  occupy  the  rite  were 
rebuilt.  Some  of  the  ma.>-sivp  blocks  of  pejy^rina 
which  farmed  the  substruction  may  be  still  seen 
(though  removed  from  their  original  aite)  in  the 
Walls  (if  the  con\fiit  and  buildings  annexed  to  it. 
The  magnificence  of  the  marbles  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations  noticed  by  earlier  antiquarians, 
as  discovered  here,  show  that  the  taufle  mu.st  have 
bc<»n  rebuilt  or  restored  at  a  comparatively  lite 
periixl.  (Piranesi,  Antichita  di  Albano;  Nibby^ 
Dtuiomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  112,  113.)  But 
though  the  temjtle  it.M-lf  has  disappeared,  tim 
Koman  road  which  led  up  to  it  is  still  pre&erveiJ, 
and,  from  the  absence  of  all  traffic,  remains  in  a 
.state  of  fingidar  prfection.  The  polygonal  bli>ck.s 
of  hard  basaltic  lava,  of  which  the  pavement  ia 
composed,  are  fitted  together  with  the  nioest  ac» 
car.try,  while  the  "  cn^jiidines  "  or  nirb-'^t  dies  arc 
still  preserved  on  each  side,  and  altogether  it 
■ents  hy  fiv  the  most  jwriect  specimen  of  an  ancient 
Ijoman  road  in  its  oci^nal  state.  It  is  only  8  fwt 
in  breadth,  and  is  cwried  with  much  skill  up  the 
steep  aocliiity  of  tlie  moontaln.  TUs  road  may  he 
trac^Hl  down  to  the  chesnnt  woods  below  Rooea  di 
Papa:  it  appears  to  have  jMUwed  by  Palnzzoh; 
where  we  find  a  remarkable  monument  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  l«e 
that  of  Cn.  Cumclius  Seipio,  w  ho  died  in  n.  r.  176. 
(Nibbv,  /.  c.  pp.  75,  114,  115j  Gell,  Tup.  of  Home, 
p.  32.) 

Numerous  prodigies  are  recorded  by  Koman 
writers  as  occurring  on  the  All>au  Mount:  among 
these  the  fiilUng  of  showers  of  stones  is  freqoently 
mentioned,  a  circumstance  wliich  has  U-ci\  supjxi^od 
by  some  writers  to  indicate  that  the  volcanic  euei^gy 
of  these  momitains  oontinuMi  in  Idstorical  times; 
but  this  stiL':'''>li'in  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  his- 
torical, as  well  as  geological,  considerations.  (Dau- 
benv"  on  Votemoes,  p.  1G9,  seq.  [E.H.B.3 

AT.FiICI,  a  barbaric  jMNiple,  as  Caesar  calls  thejn 
(^B.  C.  u  34),  who  inhabited  the  mountains  above 
Massilia  (ATarsdflSs).  They  were  employed  on 
Ixard  their  vessels  by  the  Massilienses  to  oppose 
Caesar's  fleet,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
D.  Brutus,  and  they  fought  bravclv  iu  the  sea-fi-rht 
off  Massilia,  b.  c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  I  57).  The 
name  of  this  people  iu  Stralx)  is  *AAffi«?r  and  'AA- 
€ioiKot  (p.  203);  for  it  dt>es  not  seem  probable  that 
he  means  two  jx-oj.Ies,  and  if  he  does  mean  two 
trilK>s,  they  are  both  mountain  tril>es,  .and  in  the 
Mime  mountain  tract  D'Anville  infers  that  a  pUi-o 
called  Albia$e,  wUbh  is  about  two  kagnea  from 
irif'z.  in  fhr  (le{i:irtmcnt  of  BaiiBi  Alpes,  retains  the 
traces  of  the  mune  of  this  psonls.  [G.  L.l 

AL'Bn;  ALBAm  HONTES  (rk  'Atfta  Sfm. 
Stnib.  \-ii.  p.314;  tJi  'AXgai-h-  Spoi.  Ptol.  ii.  14.§  1  ), 
was  an  eastern  spur  of  Mount  Carvancas,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Gandeor  JaUan  Alps  on  tibe  confines 
of  Illyrieum.  The  Alfati  Uontcs  dip  dowii  to  tho 
banks  of  the  Soave,  and  oonnect  Mount  Carvancas 
with  Moont  Cetins,  inrJosing  Asmona,  and  forming 
the  aoBthsm  bonadiuy  of  Fsnoonia.  pDT.  B.  D.1 
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ALBINT.AUKUM.  [Albium  IxoAr^rx.] 
Al  lU  NlA,  a  cojisiilcrablo  river  of  Etrurii,  ^t^l 
alk\i  U>r  Albfyna,  ming  in  the  itiuiuiLaiiiii  at  the 
Wk  «f  Satomia,  tand  flowing  into  the  Mi  between 
tin'  rwtns  TrbinMnis  and  th**  remarkable  prr<mf»Tit"n- 
catted  Mom  Az|;aDUnns.  Hm  name  i»  luuud  mly 
iifhtlUWft;  bvttlw  Aumnuiar  AumrAoftlw 
Mailfii  Itmmiy  (p.  MO)  !■  tvidndj  the  ^nmo 
httr.  [E.  H.  B.J 

AUHNTElIELIUlf.  [Aunnr  Iirmmnnf.] 
ALBION'.  [BRn-A^vxiA.] 
ALiilS  CAACts  or  'AACtot :  <f»e  ooe  of  the 
jTitat  Titen  of  Gennuij.  It  floMv  finn  SE.  to 
XW..  and  empties  itidf  in  the  Northem  or  Ger- 
mh  Ooean,  harinjr  ita  sonroes  near  the  Schiteekoppe 
m  the  Bohemian  side  of  the  JUeBenffeimye,  Tacitus 
( Crerm,  41)  plac*^  its  srmrres  in  the  country  of  the 
HiTTittrtiari,  irhi<  h  is  tc<o  far  cxst,  prhaps  because 
be  c«iiifiiun«kil  th«."  Elbe-  with  tho  Eger;  I'toleinjr  (ii. 
11)  pnti  thetn  too  fkr  from  the  AttSim^ai  moiin- 
!3-r-.  Di.jji  C&asios  (Iv.  1)  more  correctly  repre- 
hbAs  It  as  rising  in  the  Vaudal  mountaias.  Strabo 
(fklSO)  describee  its  coorseas  paralkl,and  as  of  equal 
If«2lh  with  that  of  the  Ubine,  both  of  whi(  li  tinti'.r.s 
an  cmoeoaa.  The  Alhis  was  the  most  easterly  aiui 
—ihiiljr  fhw  wtlwJ  hf  die  Bomas  in  Germanj. 
ThiT'&^t  neacbwl  its  banks  in  B.r.9.  nn(!>'r  ClatuHiis 
OngQt^  bat  did  not  cross  it.  (Liv.  £pit.  140;  Diun 
CsM.  le.)  1kB66nA!tmiibaAeM^B.o.B^  wasthe 
fir4  who  crorts^'d  th«»  river  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  44).  .md 
two  jmn  later  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  lower 
iUlw.  weli^  the  ieet  wMch  had  saiM  vp  the  river 
fnm  the  «*.  (Tacit.  L  c;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  106;  Dion 
CaaA.  hr.  28.)  After  that  time  the  Romans,  not  think- 
iof  it  safe  to  keep  their  legions  at  so  great  a  distance. 
saiaBBd  sDch  warlike  nations,  nerer  again  prrx-(t>ded 
«  &r  the  Alhh,  m  that  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  it, 
ur»  :  jimtTUH  ittriutvm  ft  ntytum  olim;  mme  tantum 
amdihir.  [L.  S.] 

A  I  lUl  M  INV.AUXUM  or  ALBIXGAUNUM 
AACiyyovror,  btraK,  Ptol.:  Alhenga),  a  city  on 
Ike  enast  ef  Liiniria,  ahoat  50  miles  SW.  of  Genua, 
sad  the  capital  of  the  trilie  of  the  Ingamii.  There 
en  ha  no  doaU  that  the  fiill  form  of  the  name, 
Hiom  Ingaoaum  (givra  hj  Plinj ,  HL  5.  a.  7,  and 
Vana^  de  R.  R.  iii.  9.  §  17).  is  the  correct,  or  at 
ImI  the  ori|;inal  one:  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
•wif  aMaariatad  bilo  Albingaunnm,  wbieh  «i  ibtod 
Ftolemj,  and  the  Itineraries,  and  is  re- 
lif^|rf  alteratioOi  in  the  modeni  name 
ii  ABmya.  Sbabo  flaeaa  it  at  870  stadia  from 
Vada  .SabtatA  (  Vado),  which  is  much  beyond  the 
trath:  tho  I  tin.  Ant.  gi^eii  the  same  distance  at  20 
M.  P.,  which  in  rather  less  than  the  real  amount. 
(Hr^  p.  202;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  3:    Itin.  Ant. 
29 j;  hin.  >larit.    p.  502:  Tab.  IVut.)     It  ap- 
yf^zn  to  have  br<>n  a  municipal  town  of  some  ini- 
tsftaaea  nder  the  Roman  empire,  am!  was  oocopied 
If  the  trr*»jrt  of  (hho  daring  the  civil  war  between 
thm  and  the  Vitellians.    (Tac  JJitt.  iL  15.)  At 
a  later  fariad  It  ia  awBtkmed  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  mri'Ti'T  I'rr*  ti!a<*.  (Vopi-^c  Procul.  12.)  Tlie 
nodem  city  o(  AUtenga  contains  oul/  about  4000 
iaMUlaaia,  tat  ia  an  episcopal  see,  au  the  capital 

a  district.  fVimf  in^'riptioas  :ir)(l  other  Tkntiiriti 
nnsin*  hare  been  foond  here :  and  a  bridge,  called 
ikt  Lmtgo,  is  oooridend  to  be  ef  Ronum  onK 
»"j  •; .  Tlie  ritv  i*  .xitu-itc-d  .it  the  mouth  tif  the 
nnr  Caaa,  which  has  been  errDneooslj  supposed 
tsk tito  Mbbcla  of  Pliay:  that  rim,  wUdi atffl 
Mai»  iia  aadcat  Bane,  flowa  into  tha  aa»  at  Jfi- 
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dora,  about  10  m.  further  Neariy  Oppoaito  to 
Albenga  is  a  Ultlc  i>hiiul.  called  GAlxiNAniA  I?*- 
8L'L>A,  from  its  abounding  in  fowls  in  a  half-wild 
state:  it  still  retains  the  name  of  GalUnara,  (  Varr. 
/.  r.;  rolniiiell.  riii.  2.  §  2.)  [K.  H.  11.] 

ALUiUM  I^TEMJ^'UUM  or  ALBl^T£il£'- 
LIUM  CAAiMT  ImyiAUar,  Mb.;  'AAftrre^ 
Aiov,  Ptol.:  Vintimifflla),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alnsy 
at  the  moDth  of  the  riw  Batiiba.  It  waa  tiw 
capital  of  tlie  tribe  of  the  Intcmulii,  and  wa,s  ill«.tant 
16  Homan  miles  from  the  Portus  Monoeci  (Jfonaco^ 
Itiii.  Ifinrit.  p.  502).  Stiabo  nmtieaa  H  aa  a  ei^ 
of  considerable  size  (p.  802),  aiui  wo  learn  froB 
Tacitus  that  it  was  of  municipal  rank.  It  waa 
plundered  bj  the  troc^  of  the  empenn-  Otho,  while 
resisting  those  of  Vitellius,  cm  which  occasion  the 
mother  of  Agricola  lost  her  life.  (Tac.  IJut.  ii.  13, 
Affr.  7.)  According  to  Strabo  {L  c),  the  name  of 
Albium  applied  to  this  city,  as  well  as  the  capital 
of  the  Inpauni,  was  derived  from  their  Alj  irH'  Mtu- 
ation,  and  iit  connected  with  the  Celtic  wurd  Alb  ae 
Alp.  There  is  no  donbt  tliat  in  tUa  caaa dao  tba 
full  form  Is  the  older,  but  the  contracted  nanio 
AlbintemeUimi  is  already  found  in  Tacitus,  as  well 
aa  in  the  Itineraries;  in  one  of  wUdi,  homvar,  it  ia 
corrupted  into  Vintiniiliuni.  from  wlicnce  comes  tho 
modern  name  of  Vintitnigiia.  It  is  still  a  consider- 
able town,  with  about  5000  inbabitanta,  and  an 
epiM-n]a1  sec:  but  contafaia  HO  aBtiqnitiea,  csoept  ft 
few  Roman  inscriptions. 

It  fa  aitoatad  at  the  month  of  the  river  Jbfo,  tho 
Ri  TimA  of  Pliny  and  Lucan,  a  torrent  of  a  tat" 
midable  character,  appropriately  termed  by  the  latter 
author  cavna,"  from  tlie  deep  bed  between  precipi- 
tous bonks  which  it  has  hoUowed  out  for  iti^lf  near 
its  mouth.  (Plin./.c;  Lucan.  ii.  422.)  [p:.n.B.] 

ALBUCKLLA  CA^e6Ktha'.  Villa  Ftmla),  a  city 
of  the  Vaccaci  in  Uupania  Tarraconeu.-.i.s  (Itin.  Ant. ; 
Ptol.),  prolmbly  the  Arbocala  ('Ap€ow>ci\Tj)  which 
is  nientione<i  by  Polybius  (iii.  14),  Livy  (xxi.  6), 
and  Stephanns  Byzantintis  («.  v.),  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  N'.iccaci,  the  (.iking  of  which,  after  an 
obstinate  re^istanc«,  was  one  of  Hannibal's  first  ex- 
ploits m  Spab,  B.  c  818.  [P.  SJ 

A'LRi  r.A.   1.  Tha  andent  naroa  afUM  liber. 

[TlBKIUS.j 

8.  A  Bimll  rivar  of  Pfearan,  mentianed  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  \3.  18),  who  apj»ears  to  phw-e  it  N.  of 
the  Truentus,  but  there  is  great  diihculty  in  as. 
signing  its  positioD  with  any  certainty,  and  the  text 
of  I'liny  is  very  corrupt:  the  old  editions  give  Ai.- 
BULATES  for  the  name  of  the  river.    [Pic  enum.] 

3.  A  small  rive^  or  straun  of  sulphureous  water 
near  Hbor,  flowing  into  the  Anio.  It  ri<«e8  in  a 
pool  or  small  lake  al>out  a  mile  on  the  left  of  tho 
modem  roatl  from  Rome  to  Tivoli,  but  which  w:i!* 
aitoated  on  the  actual  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Tibnr- 
tina,  at  a  distance  of  16  M.  P.  from  Rome.  (Tab. 
Pcut.;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  §2.)  The  name  of  Albula 
is  applied  to  this  stream  by  Vltnrriaa,  Maitial  (L  iSb 
2),  .ind  Statins  (5i7r.  i.  3.  TT)),  but  ninre  comBMOljT 
we  find  the  sooroo  itself  designated  by  tha  ttamo 
ofAlbobw  Aqnaa  (rk  *AAiBiiAa  SSnm,  Smb.  pi 
2(|P).  The  writers  Hofh  (>f  the  lake  and  strcim  art) 
8tix>ngly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  were  in  great 
request  among  the  RooMaa  nr  thtbr  madidBal  pro- 
perties,  so  tliat  they  were  frequently  Carried  to  Rome 
for  the  use  of  baths:  while  extenora  Thermae  were 
afcdad  near  iha  hka  iladf,  tba  ruina  of  which 
an  atiO  vbiUa.  Thdr  oonatrpction  ia  common^ 
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HscriW,  but  withont  authority,  to  Aprippa.  The 
wiOera  were  not  boC,  like  most  sal|khureoiu  aoarcee, 
ImiI  cold^  or  sk  lewt  oool,  their  •cttul  tenpenkim 
Ijeing  about  80°  of  Fahrenheit;  but  so  strong  b  the 
eul^oreotis  vapour  that  exhales  from  Iheir  soiftce 
M  to  give  them  the  appoanuioe  alluded  to  by  Martial, 
ef  "  smoking."  (  Ctmo^Me  mdphurtin  A  Ibula  fumat 
•fiM,  L  c.)  The  name  was  doubtless  derived  from 
the  whiteocBS  of  the  water :  the  lake  u  now  com- 
iDUilj  known  ai  the  Sulfatnra.  (PUn.  xxxi.  3.  s.  6; 
Strab.  /.  c.\  Vnws.  iv.  35.  §  10;  Suet.  Aug.  82, 
A'er.  31;  Vitruv.  I.  c.)  No  alluKion  is  found  in 
andent  anthers  to  the  {ntipartj  possessed  by  these 
watrrs  of  incmstinfj  all  thf  vo  jctatinn  on  their  baiiks 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  u  p-ucesa  which  goes  on  with 
neb  mpidltj  that  Kreat  part  of  the  kke  itaelf  is 
rni^>tod  over,  and  portions  of  the  dpJX)^it  thus  fonned, 
breaking  off  from  time  to  time,  give  rise  to  Uttle 
fkatdDK  idaadt,  wnJagam  to  thoM  dcMribed  hf 

anriont  writers  in  the  Cutilinn  I.akf .  For  the  saine 
reason  the  preeent  channel  of  tlie  slieam  haa  re- 
qainA  to  be  artifidallj  esevrated,  tfaroni^  ^nuns 
of  travertinf  which  it  had  itself  dejiouted.  (Nibbjr, 
JHtUorui  (ii  Homa,  vol.  L  fp.  4 — 6;  Geil,  Top, 
Rome,  pp.  40,  41.) 

It  has  been  generallj  supposed  that  the  Albnnea 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  was  identical  with  the  Albula, 
but  there  appear  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  as- 
KUTiiption :  and  it  ieema  almost  certain  that  the 
"  domus  Albuneac  resonantis  "  of  the  former  (  Carm.  i. 
7.  12)  was  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tibur  it*elf, 
in  the  immediate  nei|^lboiurhoed  «f  the  cascade 
[TiiUMt],  while  there  are  stmnp  reasons  for 
transferring  the  grove  and  orjicle  of  Faunus,  .nvl  the 
Ibmitain  of  Albuuea  connected  with  them  (N  irg. 
Aen.  vii.  82),  to  tha  nrighbOBrhood  of  Ardea. 
r  Aboea-]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBUM  FROMONT<NIIUM(Pliii.T.  19.  s.  17), 
w.as  the  western  oxtifriiity  of  the  monntain  nin;:;c 
Anti-Libanus,  a  few  miles  south  of  ancient  T/re 
(Mai-Tjmts).  Between  the  MediterraiMaii  tm  and 
the  lxH><>  of  tin-  hi  nilLtn  1  Album  ran  a  n.irrow  road, 
in  places  not  more  than  six  iieet  in  breadtlx,  cut  out 
oftfaeaQfidnidc,  and  aKrOnd,  at  leaat  bf  traditkn, 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  Tliis  m'as  the  coininuui- 
ration  between  a  small  fort  or  castle  called  Akxan- 
droechene(5«nMja/MMn)and  theMeditemMMiii.  (It. 
Hierus.  p.  584.)  The  Albom  Promontoriom  is  the 
modem  Cape  Blane,  and  was  one  hoards  jonmev  to 
the  north  of  EccUppa  {Dthtb  or  Zi6).    [W.  B.  D.]  : 

ALBURNUS  mas,  a  moontain  of  Looutia,  I 
mentitwd  in  a  well-known  passajre  of  Vireil  {Georg.  ] 
iii.  146),  from  which  we  h-arn  that  it         in  the 
ad^ibenrfaood  of  the  river  Sil.-irus.    Th«>  iiaiue  of  { 
MonUAIbumo  U  Kiid  hy  Italian  topographers  to  Ik;  ' 
■till  retained  bv  the  lolly  monntain  group  wliich 
rises  to  the  S.  of  that  river,  between  its  two  tribtt* 
taries,  the  Tanagro  and  Cnlort.    It  is  rn^  rc  com- 
monly called  the  Monte  di  Pott^Uone,  from  the 
small  town  of  that  name  on  its  northern  decliritr, 
ami  noosrdil^  to  Cluvrritis  u  .still  rovrnvi  with 
forests  of  hdni-oaks,  and  infested  witli  gad-dies, 
(daver.  TtaL  ^  lS54t  BananeOi,  voL  L  p.  418; 
Zanani,  Cartn  M  R^gno  di  N^poU.) 

We  find  mention,  in  a  fragment  of  Ludlios,  of  a 
PoKTiTe  Aunnmua,  wfaidi  appears  to  have  been 
»itimted  at  the  muuth  of  the  river  Silarus,  and  pro- 
bably derived  its  name  from  the  mountain.  (Lucil. 
Fr.  p.  II,  ed.  Gerlach;  Probus,  ad  Virg.  G.  iii. 
146 ;  Vil),  Seq.  p.  18.  with  Obcrlin.)    [E.  11.  B] 
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ALEBIA. 

1.  A  tavm  of  tlif  DonrifijK \s  on  the  Erigan,  in '. 
nia  iu  Macedonia.   (Strab.  p.  327.) 

S.  [AutuxnoEirAB,  No.  S.] 

ALCYO'NIA  {'AKKvoyla),  a  lake  in  Aigdii, 
near  the  Lcmaean  grove,  thnmgh  wliich  IHooyaas 
was  said  to  have  descended  to  the  lower  wQr)d,in  order 
to  liriii;,'  back  Semele  from  H  a  le*;.  I'snsanias  »aj» 
that  its  depth  was  unfathomable,and  that  Kcru  had  kt 
down  several  stadia  of  rope,  loaded  with  lead,  with- 
out finding  a  bottom. .  As  Pausatiias  docs  not  aim- 
tioii  a  1  ikt'  I.oma,  but  only  a  district  of  this  name, 
it  is  probiihif  that  the  lake  calUxl  AU  votii;i  liy 
Pausazuas  b  the  same  as  the  Lema  of  other  writers. 
(P.itis.  iu  97.  §  5|  ioq.;  Leake,  iforaoi  vol.  iL 
p.  47;j.) 

ALCYOWUM  IfABE.  [Coramniom 

SU8.] 

A'L£A('AA«a:  'AA«os,  AAciirit),  a  toira 
of  Arcadia,  botween  ft»'lwwiiifff  and  S^ru|ihBhis, 

contained,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  Irmjilf^  uf  llie 
E]>he^ian  Artemis,  of  Athena  AJea,  and  ot  LHonysiu. 
It  appears  to  hare  been  ritaalsd  in  the  territai7 
either  of  Stymphahis  or  Orrhomenus.  Paii-saiiias 
(viii.  37.  §  3)  calls  Alea  a  town  of  the  iiaenaliaus ; 
but  we  ought  {irobably  to  read  Aaea  in  this  posxage, 
instead  of  Alea.  The  ruins  of  Alca  have  been  tVit- 
covered  by  the  French  Commission  in  the  middle  dL 
the  dark  valley  of  Skotmi,  aboot  a  mile  to  the  NE. 
of  the  village  of  BugUL  Alea  was  ne%-er  a  town 
of  importance ;  but  .snnie  nicxlem  writers  have, 
though  inadvertently,  placed  at  this  town  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  J^hena  Alea,  which  was  situated 
at  Tegea.  [Tf.gf.a.]  (Paus.  viii.  23.  5  1;  i>U  \h. 
li.  s.  V. ;  Bublaye,  Jiechtrdtcij  p.  147 ;  Leake, 
Peioponnetiaca,  p.  388.) 

ALEMAXNI.    rCiBKMAXi A  "I 

ALEIUA  or  ALA'LIA  (^'AAoA^if,  Herod.;  'AA- 
KaXim,  Staph.  B.;  'AA«p(a,  PlsL:  'AMUAjsmt, 
Steph.  R.),  one  of  the  rhiff  cities  of  Corsica,  situated 
on  the  £.  cosst  of  the  iAland,  near  the  moath  of  the 
river  BholMras  (Tmrigrtano),  It  was  oeigiaillya 
Greek  colony,  foun  !nl  ih  iut  b.  c.  564.  by  the  Pfc^ 
caeans  of  looia.  Twenty  years  later,  when  the 
parent  city  was  eaptared  by  llarpagus,  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  inhabit;uit.is  repairc»l  to  their  et.kaiy  of 
Alalia,  where  tbe^  dwelt  for  five  jeant,  Uu  their 
pimticH  conduct  mvohred  them  in  hostilities  with 
the* Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians;  and  in  a  great 
sea-fight  with  the  combined  fk«ts  of  tlie»«  two 
nations  they  suffered  such  heavy  loss,  as  induced 
them  to  abuidon  the  island,  and  repir  to  the  S.  ef 
Italy,  where  they  ultimately  e,>.tabli>he«l  theniselvea 
at  Velia  in  Lucania.  (ilerutL  i.  165 — 167;  Stepli, 
B.;  Diod.  V.  13,  where  KiXapis  is  evidltly  a  cur- 
nipt  rcatling  for  'AAopi'o.)  No  further  mention  is 
found  of  the  Greek  colony,  but  the  city  appeara 
again,  nnder  the  Rjman  form  of  the  name,  Aisria, 
during  the  fir^t  Punic  war,  it  was  caprtuitxl 

by  the  Pjomau  Heet  under  L.  ixipiu,  in  a.  c  259,  an 
event  which  led  to  tiw  saboisikinof  tiie  whole  island, 
and  was  deemed  worthj  to  be  expressly  mentioned 
in  his  qjitaph.  (Zonar.  viii.  1 1 ;  Flor.  iL  2 ;  OrelL 
Inter,  no.  559.)  It  MihBequently  rrevved  a  Bomaa 
colony  under  the  dictator  SulLi,  and  appears  to  Lava 
retained  its  ooknial  rank,  and  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  diief  cities  of  Condca  under  the  Romaa  Em- 
pire. (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Diod.  v.  13; 
Seneca,  Con».  ad  tiel9. 8;  PtoL  iiL  8.  §  5;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  85.) 

Its  ruins  are  still  ^'isible  near  tha  soath  bank  of 
the  river  Taaigmmn  :  thqr  an  nvw  aboia  half  • 
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■B»  Imb  a*  «mI»  Uwiclk  it  «m  in  the  Roman 

tinj*^  X  mpnrt.  [K.  II.  B.] 

AL£2iiA  ('I^X  *  ^'^'^  ^  Macdubii,  who 
«OTMi|^kNnrfti»  AidoL  The  hum  is  some- 
tiirvs  xritti-n  Al^xi*  (Floras,  iii.  10,  note,  ed.  Diiker, 
wd  ribtwheni).  limdiuan  maiie  it  a  Yeij  old  town, 
iviteiliiiTVMtlMl  it  WW  liniiM  hf  Bereiil« 

ra  his  n>?anj  fmin  Iberia;  and  the  Ct  ltao  ■wcrr  ."-aiil 
to  vtaecati  ii  aa  the  bouth  (4^(a)  and  mother  citj 
d  Cdte  (Uod.  It.  19).   Stnbo  (p.  191)  dc- 
■rrte  Akaa  as  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  aud  sur- 
nandrd  bj  moontaJns  and  bjr  two  strauna.  Thiii 
jmriytifla  maj  be  takm  from  that  <^  Cacaar  {B.  G. 
«i.       who  adds  that  in  front  of  the  town  there 
a  pliin  abiiQt  thrre  Roman  milea  long.  The 
,  ijn  cerreFpoods  to  tk-it  of  Mont  A^ms,  close  to 
'^UiAilft|taoe     V  <  ,11.  1  f^trJTnhe  itjiite.  Tlie 
IV  t»->  rtiranu  an?  the  /^tortj|^  ami  the  ZJc*-.  Ixith 
thkjtihes  of  the  Ytmnt.    lii  u.  c.  i>2  the  Goili 
Mil  a  ImI  cftri  to  throw  off  the  Roman  juke,  and 
•ftff  ther  luwl  MLstaiiiMl  several  defeats,  a  larirc 
fcnr  osder  N'errin^eturix  shut  thenuelres  up  in 
ikia.  After  a  ngoroas  resistance,  tha  place  was 
wmidfmi  to  Caesar,  and  Verringetorix  w.hs  iilkIc 
a  pOMDcr       (r.  tIL  68 — 90}.    Cae&ar  dues  nut 
if^  if  tht  «taUiicUiw  of  tha  piMa,  bnt  Fkmu 
arj  thst  tt  wax  bomt,  a  circuiuilaaw  which  is  not 
jaeaaitaat  with  iU   being  aAvamrds  restored. 
Fiif  (miv.  17.  a.  48)  spcaka  of  Ahna  aa  notad  fbr 

■Im-flarinj:  arti<  of  haroesi  fi>r  horses  and  Ijcasts 
«f  kankn.  Traces  of  several  Roman  roads  tend 
which  ap{<^rs  to  hata  htm  finally 
about  the  ninth  century  of  our  aera.'^G.  L.J 
AtrsiAE  (*AA«rieu),  a  village  in  Laconia,  on 
^  nad  from  Therapnc  to  Alt.  Tav^tus,  is  placed 
\j  hmkt  onrij  in  a  line  between  the  southern  ex- 
Inaitjr  «f  Sputa  and  the  site  of  BrvBeae.  (Pan*, 
ii.  20. 1  S;  Leake,  PeJopommesieica,  p.  164.) 

iLESIA£UM  CAAArioMr),  called  ALEl'SIl'M 
CA»#iVi»r)  bv  H<«iwr.  a  town  of  I'isntis,  situatt  ij 
«pu3  tLe  rusd  leading  across  the  inomitaiiui  truin  i-.lia 
toOHaiM.   ba aite  is  uncertain.   (Stcab.  p.941; 
//  ii  617:  Strph.  B.  s.v.  'AA^mt.) 
ALLitllS  MOXSk  [MAjmHKiA.] 
Aimmi  CAA^nsr  PtoL  iii.  1.  $  76;  EA, 
Mftmm.  Pirn.  iii.  1 1 .  s.  16).  a  town  i  f  rnlahria. 

kglla  bj  rUnj  and  Ftulem^',  among  the 
wUdltbvjasriupBtatha&ileiitim.  Ita 
•ill?  ('rrTiii«.tj»lv  pLiotl  by  riincr  at  Lccce)  is 
chsrtj  marked  hj  the  ancient  cbunh  of  Sta  Maria 
dMi  Xaaa  (ibrnierly  an  epi.scopal  see)  near  the 
lik|t  of  fiiciotti,  alx>ut  5  miles  fnmi  (JaUifxili,  on 
Jb  iMd  to  iXraato.  Ilere  man/  andcut  reniaioi 
|pa  Wen  diso/vered,  omon;;  which  ara  namemtis 
twis,  with  iiii^Tiptions  in  the  Mf.>.ssi>i:ui  diikt-t. 
(l».Vo»iIW'.  Ann!.  (;,',>^r.  (fr  r/faUf.  p.  233;  M-'inm- 
Mh,  Cmter-Jtai.  IHoUktt,  p.  57.)  Tii«  nanif  i-* 
sanflfyvitotaB  Baktium  in  the  TaA. /Vti/.,  which 
Wa««w CORaell J  plar-*--  it  bi-twc-cn  Nen'tui!)  (AVir- 
Jl)  mA  rwiluiii  (6'^nto),  thuu^'h  the  dLstanccs 
iMBOBatab  In  Smw,  also,  it  is  probable 
tilt  »e  should  read  with  Kninjcr  'AAttti'o  for  2a- 
A^na,  vkich  be  dtauflw  as  a  town  iu  the  interior 
tfCaUfk,  a  short  (Bstaace  from  the  sea.  (Strah. 
IlM:  and  Kramer,  ad  loc.)  [K.  H.  H.] 

ALEXANDKEIA,  -LA  or  -EA(q  AAt^dfa/jf.o: 
AL  'AUc^ortfMvT,  room  nrdj  *AAc(av8p(Ti7T, 
*H4ilp|^i<ri|f,  '\kt^ariptar6i,  'AKfiaytp^yos, 
*AA4asV^inf«,  Alexandrinus ;  /em.  'AAf {cvSpii : 
IhtaMdeni  JSmoaderuA),  the  Hdlmie  capital  of 
tai,«»fmM  bjf  Alcnniv  thi  Onatm  B.  a 

*  0 


33S.  IlatoodinlaL31<»M.:loog.47®E.  (Arrian,a  i| '/ 

iii.  1,  p.  156;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  8.  §  2.)    On  his  voy.Hjo^'^'^  *;/ 
{xvta  Memphis  to  Cauubus  he  was  struck  by  the/  *f^'  /*^*' 
natual  advantagca  of  tha  Uttle  tosni  of  lOiaeatia, 

on  the  noilh-f*a.<tpni  nnrrlc  of  tin*  Lako  Mareotis. 
The  harbour  of  Khacotis,  with  the  a^^acvnt  island 
of  Phaiat,  had  boon  Dnm  wy  remote  ages  (Hen. 
0(1.  iv.  355)  the  res<irt  of  (Ireck  and  Phoenician 
sea-rovers,  and  in  thefunner  place  the  Pharaohs  kept 
a  permanent  garrison,  to  prevent  foreigners  onterinff 
their  dominiuiw  by  any  other  appruoch  than  the  city 
of  Naucratis  and  tlte  Canobic  branch  of  the  Nile* 
At  Rhac6tis  Alexander  determined  to  construct  tha 
future  capital  of  his  western  conquests.  His  archi- 
tect Deinocrates  was  instructed  to  sur>-ey  the  harlxjiir, 
and  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  a  militar}'  aud  comnii-n  iul 
metropolis  of  the  first  rank.  (Vitruv.  u.  prooem.; 
Solin.c.32;  Aniin.  Marc.xxii.40;  Val.Max.i.  4.§  1.) 
The  grouud-plau  was  traced  by  Alexander  himhelf ; 
the  fc*«^faf  waa  commenced  immediately,  but  the 
city  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  the  second 
monarch  of  the  Lagid  line,  Ptulemjr  Phiiadelphus. 
It  oontinnad  to  laedva  embellishment  and  astouioii 
fmiii  nearly  evoyOMIiarch  of  that  ilyna-fty.  The  plan 
of  DeiuocratM  waa  earned  out  bj  another  architect, 
named  ClaMnaMa,efl]iMioalis.  (JiiitiB.xSL4.§l.) 
Ancient  writers  (Strab,  p.  TIM.  sec].;  Pint.  Alex. 
26;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11)  conifiire  tiic  general  form 
of  Aleaandwia  to  cloak  (cblam js)  worn  bj  tha 
Macedonian  fa\alry.  It  was  of  an  oblong  figure, 
romided  at  the  b\L  and  bW.  extremities.  Its  leqgth 
from  E.  to  W.  was  maify  4  miles;  its  bnadtfa  fiani 
S.  to  N.  nearly  a  mile,  anil  its  circumference,  ac- 
cording to  Plinj  (/.  c.)  was  abont  15  miles.  The 
interior  was  laid  out  in  parallelograms:  the  streets 
crossed  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  were  all 
wide  enough  to  ailniit  of  l>oth  wheel  camages  and 
foot-passengers.  Two  grand  thorough  l'ua>s  near!/ 
bisected  the  city.  They  ran  in  atiaight  lines  to  ita 
four  princijial  gates,  and  each  was  a  pletlinnn,  <>r 
about  200  feet  wide.  The  longest,  40  stadia  in 
length,  ran  from  the  Canobic  gate  to  that  of  the 
Xecropoli.s  (K. — \V.):  tin-  ^l^orter,  7 — 8  stadia  in 
length,  extended  from  the  Gate  of  the  Siw  to  tlto 
Gate  ef  tha  Moon  (&— N.).  On  ita  mrthera  dde 
Al<-xni)i1rria  was  Ixnindod  by  tho  s<'a,  sometimes  de- 
nominated the  KgTptixui  Soi:  on  the  south  by  the 
Lain  of  Maiea  or  Ibicotia;  to  tiie  weet  wers  tiie 
Nt:^T<ifioris  and  it.s  nuincrotis  gardens;  to  the  e.a.st 
the  Lleusiuiau  road  and  the  Great  Hippodrome.  The 
tongue  of  land  |ipott  wMefa  Alanmdraa  stood  was 
singularly  adapted  to  a  connnerL-ial  city.  The  i.s1and 
of  Pharos  broke  the  force  of  the  north  wind,  and  of 
the  occasional  high  fiooda  ef  tiie  Mediterranean. 
The  headland  of  Lochia.^  shcllert-d  its  harbours  to 
the  ea.st;  the  Lake  Marcoti.s  was  both  a  wct-d«xk 
and  the  general  haven  of  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  Nile- valley,  whether  direct  from  Sycne,  or  by 
the  royal  canal  from  Arsimn-  on  the  KV-*!  S-a,  \^liili! 
various  other  caiiai>.  connei  ted  the  hike  with  tho 
Deltaic  branches  of  the  river.  The  spiinga  «f  lUui* 
cotis  wen*  few  andbrw  kl-h;  but  nn  ri']ne<hict  con- 
veyed the  Nile  water  into  the  (>oulhem  ecctiou  f£  tho 
dtj,  and  tanks,  many  of  which  are  atiD  in  ma,  dis- 
tributed fresh  water  to  both  public  and  private  cdi- 
tic<>.s.  (liirtius,  B.  Alex.  c.  5.)  The  soil,  partly 
sandy  and  partly  ealcareolu,  randei^  drainage 
n<'arly  .suiJcHliioii.s.  The  fogs  which  yKTioilically 
linger  on  the  shores  of  C'yrene  and  Egypt  were  di»- 
peraed  by  tha  north  wind*  wUeh,  hi  tha  tnmmer 
Tcntilata  the  IMlai  white  tha 
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'  »6  ALEXANDREIA. 

atmofiphcro  for  which  Alcxandreia  was  celchratwl 
was  lUrt'ctly  favoured  by  the  Ltike  Mareotb,  whose 
bed  was  annually  filled  frum  the  Nile,  and  the 
iniaiiina  incident  to  UgOOna  wattercd  by  the  r»> 
pular  influx  of  it«  puruying  flocxU.  The  incUna- 
tiun  of  tho  strecU  from  va^^t  to  west  concurred  with 
these  catiaes  to  render  Aiexaadrcta  healthy ;  rince  it 
broke  the  force  of  the  Etesian  or  northern  breezes, 
and  difi'u^  an  e({iuible  temperature  over  the  city. 
Kor  were  ita  military  less  striking  than  itt  ooid>» 
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mercial  advantafjes.  lis  harbours  were  sufficHmtlf 
caiciciuus  to  adnut  of  large  fleets,  and  bufJicii-ntljr 
contracted  At  their  entrance  to  be  defended  by  Utotrw 
Mid  cbaine.  A  number  of  Mnall  inlands  around  the 
Pharos  and  the  harbours  were  occupied  with  forts, 
juid  the  approach  fivin  the  north  was  further  »- 
cored  bj  the  dithculty  of  navigating;  ainon;::  the 
Ihnestone  reefs  and  uad>bauki>  which  fhiot  the  do* 
buuchurc  of  tho  Nile. 


TLAS  or  ALBXAKDRSU. 


1.  AcrolochiM. 

2.  IxKhia-i. 

^  Closed  or  ftajal  Port 

4.  Antirhodoe. 

5.  Royal  Dock^ttda. 
6>  Poscidcion. 

7.  Citj  Dockyards  ond  Qaajs. 

8.  Gate  of  the  Mixm. 

9.  Kibotus,  Biisii)  of  Eiinootns. 

10.  Great  Mole  (Hcpta.stadiain). 

11.  Eunofttus.  Haven  of  Happy  Return. 

12.  The  Island  riiaroe. 

13.  The  Tower  Phania  (Dianumd-Itock). 

14.  The  Pirates'  Bajr. 

15.  Kegio  Judaeorunt. 

16.  Theatre  of  tlio  Musetim.  . 

We  shall  first  describe  the  harbour-line,  and  nest 

the  interior  of  the  city. 

The  harbour-line  commenced  ftom  the  east  with 
the  peniosnlar  strip  Lochias,  which  terminated  «ea- 

vian\  in  a  fort  calleil  Acn>- Lochias,  the  modem 
PhariUon.  The  ruins  of  a  pier  on  the  cxstem 
ride  of  it  mack  an  ancient  hmdin^-place,  prolxibly 
beloo^ng  to  the  Palace  which,  with  its  im^vos  and 
gardens,  occapie<i  this  Peninsula.  Like  all  the  prin- 
cipal buildin^^s  of  Alexandreu,  it  commanded  a  view 
of  the  hay  and  the  Pharos.  The  I^ochias  formed,  with 
the  islet  of  Antirhodns,  the  Clos^cd  or  Royal  Port, 
■which  was  kept  cxdosirdf  for  the  king's  ^allies, 
and  around  the  head  of  which  were  the  Royal  Dock- 
yards. West  of  the  Closed  Port  was  the  Poseideion 
or  Temple  of  Neptune,  where  embarkin<;  and  return- 
ing mariners  regi'^tered  their  tows.  The  northern 
pfiint  of  this  temple  was  called  the  Timoninm, 
whilJicr  the  defeated  triumvir  M.  Antonius  retired 
dfler  \ai  flight  fiom  Adium  in  B.  c.  31.  (Plat. 


17.  Stadium. 

18.  Library  and  Museum. 

19.  Soma. 

20.  Dicasterinn. 

21.  Panium. 

22.  Sorajicion. 

23.  Rhacotis. 

24.  Lake  Mareolis. 

25.  Canal  to  L^ke  MareotU. 

88.  Aqueduct  fnan  the  Nile. 

27.  Necropolis. 

28.  Hippodrome. 

89.  Gate  of  the  Sun. 

90.  Amphitheatre. 

31.  Emporium  or  Royal  Esdiange. 

32.  Arsinoewn. 

AiUm.  69.)  Between  Loduaa  and  the  Great  Hole 

(Heptastadium)  was  the  Greater  Harbour,  and  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Mole  was  the  Haven  of 
Happy  Return  («Cy<Nrr«f),  connected  by  the  bann 
(icfgorroj,  chest)  with  the  canal  that  led,  by  One  arm, 
to  the  I>ake  Mareotis,  and  by  tho  other  to  the  Canohic 
arm  of  the  Nile.  The  haven  of  "  Happy  Return  ** 
fronted  the  quarter  of  the  city  callftl  Rhacdtia.  It 
was  less  difficult  of  access  than  the  Greater  Hcr- 
bour.  as  the  reefs  and  shoab  lie  principally  NE.  of 
the  Pharos.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Old  Port. 
From  the  Poseideion  to  the  Mole  the  shore  was 
lined  with  dockyards  and  warehouses,  up^m  wh<t»e 
broad  granite  quays  ships  dischai^ged  their  lading' 
without  the  inten-ention  of  bixits.  On  the  western 
hom  of  the  Euuostus  were  public  granaries. 

Fronting  the  dty,  and  sheltering  both  ita  har^ 
hours,  lay  the  long  narrow  island  of  Pharos.  It  waa 
a  dazzling  white  cilcareous  nx.-k,  about  a  mile  from 
Alc:iatidrciu,  and,  according  to  Stiabo,  150  stadia 
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faailhlOutobic  month  of  the  At  its  caxtcm 

point  ^ond  f h-  far-fkrTiP«l  lichthousc,  the  work  of  So- 
ftnlM  d  (JbmIiu,  and,  nearer  the  Ueptastadium,  wa» 
■  tffc  rf  PttA  «r  Hqihwtm.  The  PbarcM  was 
l-rnr  f  r  F*tfil«*niT  Soter,  Imt  completed  by  his  rac- 
ocMcr.  and  dedicated  by  hhn  to  ^'  th«  goda  So- 
lHNs,*«  Sotarari  Beradce,  his  parents.  (Strab.  p. 
r?i.)  It  ii.a»i>«tfHl  i>f  M'Teral  .vtiiries,  and  is  Kiid  to 
faavv  been  faor  kandred  fioet  in  height.  The  old 
SpMwoN  «f  Alesaodnb  itill  oeenpiea  tlie  ate  of 
it»  airirtit  predet^jwr.  A  dci'|)  Uiy  on  tho  nivrthcm 
lide  <rf  the  tsland  was  callod  the  '*  Hratcs'  Ilaren," 
frna  ltd  baring  been  an  earij  jJace  of  refuge  for 
Cviaa  and  Saiaiui  mariners.  The  islets  wliiih 
sic  !  •h^'  r»<rih«»m  coast  of  Pharos  brcanip,  in  tlio 
4Ui  3tli  (•Titari'^  A.  D.,  tljc  rcMirt  of  Clui>tiau 
Thf  i>laud  is  ^aid  by  Sfnibo  to  have 
iOnHy  desobttxl  by  Julius  Cao>jir  wlien  lie  was 
by  the  Alexandrians  in  B.  c.  46.  (liirt. 

TLf  PiuTDb  was  conncrtM  with  tlic  mainland  by 
M  artificial  mound  or  caoseway,  called,  from  its 
liii^(7  riadia,  4270  English  Ibet,  or  f  of  » tnOe), 
th#  Hnita>t»<liain.  Thcrr  were  two  breaks  iti  the 
itofe  t»  kt  the  water  flow  through,  and  prevent  the 
■iwiwhliii  «f  «3t]i;  orertiMM  passages  bridfres 
wrre  bii  which  could  be  raia«<l  up  at  need-  The 
tcaipfe  of  Hephaestus  oo  Pharos  stood  at  one  cz- 
tmsty  of  the  Hole,  and  the  Gate  of  the  Ifoon  on 
thr  mamUn/t  ^t  the  othcr.  llie  form  of  the  Hepto- 
(tadhun  can  no  longer  be  distinpiished,  »ince  mcKlem 
^Uexaodreia  is  princijnJly  erected  upon  it,  and  w\ym 
tk  earth  which  has  accumulated  about  its  piers.  It 
p^M  r  I  ty  in  ft  direct  line  between  fint  Ca^wr^ 
iU  the  i&iiod. 

JkMvwr  ^  lie  City.  Alexandreia  was  divided 
lio  thne*  regions.  ( 1 )  The  Herio  Juilafvinim.  (2) 
Ik  ikocfaciaia  or  I^yrucheium,  the  Kuyal  or  Greek 
Onrtar.  (S)  Tlie  BhaeSlie  or  Egrptian  Qnarter. 
Tbi-  irvisijin  corre.-f'^'nili'd  to  the  three  original  con- 
1^*— ^  of  the  Alexandrian  population  (rpia  7(>i;. 
Njk  sszir.  14 ;  Strah.  pi  797,  scq.)  After 
a.c.31  the  Roimuis  added  a  fourth  element,  but 
Ihfe  vas  priudpaUy  miUtary  and  finanrial  (the  jffxn- 
•OB,  the  ^of emment,  and  its  ofBcial  staff,  and  the 
■^f^utum).  and  '^nffifiiiil  to  the  Ke^non  Brucheium. 

1.  K'lpit  JuJoforumf  or  Jews'  Quarter,  occupied 
6e  X£.  AQgie  of  the  dty,  and  was  encompassed  by 
thtm,  the  city  walls,  and  tho  Brucheium.  Like 
thf  Jfwrr  'jf  modem  Eunijcan  <:i!i<  -,  it  hail  walls 
Kd  jates  of  its  own,  which  wea-  at  limes  highly 
in  I  MSI  J  ftr  ka  eerarity,  since  between  the  Alexan- 
drtji  Grreki  aiMl  Jews  frequent  hostilities  nijetl, 
ishiaed  both  by  pohtical  jealousy  and  religions 
lami.  Tht  Jewa  were  guntned  hj  ibrir  own 
F^Jaarch.  or  Arabarc-hes  (jHsejli.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  §  2, 
ia§l,xTiiL6.§3,zix.5.  §2,i^.J.  ii.  18.  §  7), 
W  %  Milwdiim  or  senate,  and  their  own  national 
l»w«.  Aupuslus  Caoar,  in  n.  r.  HI.  lt  iii»f<l  to  tho 
JUaaadrian  Jews  equal  pririle;;es  with  their  Grei-k 
How  citizens,  and  recorded  his  grant  by  a  public 
ixriptkm.  (Id,  Amtiq.  xii-  3,  e.Apion.  2.)  Philo 
i^viKms  {Lftjat.  in  Caium')  gives  a  full  account  of 
tic  fTTim unities  ct  the  liegio  Judacorum.  They 
f '-'jtMottf  oanAnDed  or  anniUlcd  by  succes- 
(Shaipe,  BitL  J^ggpt, 

|.  .U7.  j^}.  2nd  edit.) 

1.  Itruektimm^  er  Pifrucheimn  (BpvxcSir,  ITupo- 
v*!**.  S.il'TiA-iu.«.  ad  Spartian.  Hiulrian.v.  20),  the 
(T  Greek  Quarter,  waa  bounded  to  tiie  i>.  and 
L  ly  tke  dtj  walls,  N.  bjr  the  Gnater  Barbour, 
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and  W.  by  the  region  Rha(  Atis  and  the  midn  street 
which  connected  the  (lati-  of  the  Siui  with  that  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Ilepta-stadium.  It  was  also  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  walk,  and  was  the  quarter  in 
which  Caesar  defended  himself  against  tho  Alex- 
andrians. (Uirtius,  B.  Akx,  1.)  The  Brucheium 
was  bisected  l^the  Hif^  Strnt,  wUeh  nn  from  the 
Caijoliic  Gate  to  tho  Nixropioli!;,  and  was  sujtilicd 
with  water  irom  the  iNile  by  a  tunnel  or  aqueduct, 
wfakli  entered  the  city  on  the  sonth,  and  passed  a 
little  to  the  wo>t  of  the  Gmnasium.  This  was  the 
quarter  of  the  ^Viexandrians  propejr,  or  Ilellvnic  citi- 
zens, the  Royal  Besidence,  and  the  district  in  which 
were  contained  the  BMHt  conspicuous  of  the  public 
buildings.  It  was  so  much  mlonx-il  anJ  extended 
by  the  later  Ptolemies  that  it  eventwdiy  wctqiied 
one-fim>  <.f  the  entire  dly.  (Plin.  v.  10.  a.  1 1 .)  It 
contained  tho  following  remarkable  edifices;  On  the 
Lochias,  the  Pahu»  of  the  Ptolemies,  w  ith  the  smaller 
pakcee  appraprialsd  to  their  cluldren  and  tlie  adja> 
cent  gardens  and  groves.  Tlie  far-famed  Liliniry 
and  Museum,  with  its  Theatre  for  lectures  and 
pobUo  aasembKes,  eonneeted  with  one  another  and 
witli  the  jalaces  by  long  colonnades  of  tlie  nxust 
coetly  marble  from  tlie  Egyptian  quarries,  and 
adorned  with  oibdbks  and  sphinzee  tuen  fnm  the 
rharaoiiic  cities.  The  I.ihrar}'  contained,  according 
to  one  account,  700,000  volumes,  aoconling  to 
another  400,000  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  2;  Athen.  i. 
p.  3);  part,  however,  of  this  umrix-allod  collection  ys  iui 
l«j<lged  in  the  temple  of  S-nipi-*,  in  the  quarter  IJha- 
cotis.  Here  were  deposited  the  2U0,00U  voluuiea 
collected  by  the  longs  of  Peigainus,  and  presented 
by  M.  Aiitoiiiu-s  tf)  Cleopatra.  The  lilirary  of  the  ^ 
Museum  was  dc.">truyed  during  the  hl<K  ka<lc  of  Juliua  1 
Ca^u-  in  the  Brucheium;  that  of  tho  Sr:i|>eiQa 
was  frequently  injureil  ly  the  civil  hmils  of  ATex- 
andrcia,  and  especially  when  that  temple  was  dc« 
stroyed  by  the  Christian  fimaties  in  the  4Ui  century 
A.  V.  It  was  finally  ilo-troy.  il  by  the  orders  of  tho 
khalif  Omar,  A.  D.  640.  The  collection  was  bcgim 
by  Itolemy  Soter,  augmented  by  bis  eaeoassars, — 
fur  the  won%t  of  the  Logidac  were  patrons  of  liters* 
ture,  —  and  respected,  iif  not  increased,  by  the  Cae- 
.sars,  who,  like  then*  predecessors,  appointed  and  salo- 
ried  the  librarians  and  the  }irofo>.son>  of  the  Museum. 
The  Macedonian  kings  replenished  the  shelvcii  of  tlio 
Library  zealously  but  imscrupulously,  since  tluy  Liid 
an  embargo  oo  all  hooks,  whether  public  or  private 
property, whicli  were  lironfjlit  to  Aloxanflroia. retained 
the  orij^injil-j,  and  gave  copies  of  iLem  to  their  ](rojjer 
owners.  In  this  way  Ptideniy  Eneigetfs  (b.  c.  246 
— 221)  i>  ^aid  to  havo  got  ]K>>ses!<ion  of  authentic 
copies  of  the  works  of  AeM-liylus,  bophocles^  and 
Euripides,  and  to  have  rstumed  truMcripts  of  them  to 
the  Athenians,  with  an  accoipjianying  conij^  iis.-ition 
of  fifteen  talents.  Tho  Museum  succeeded  tho  oiku 
renowned  ooUege  of  Heliopolis  as  the  tJniwndty  of 
Kgypt,  It  contained  a  cront  hall  or  banqueting 
room  (oZkoi  fi^yos),  where  the  professors  dim-d  hi 
common;  an  exterior  peristyle,  or  corridor  (Tf^iVa- 
Toi),  for  exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures;  a  ihoatru 
where  public  disputations  and  scbola>tic  festivals 
were  held;  chambers  for  the  ditferent  profesM)rs;  and 
p>s.«e.->.sed  a  botanical  garden  uhidi  Ptolemy  Phila- 
deljihus  enri«  lioil  wi!h  tnqiicJi!  Hora  (I'hil(»trat.  \'it. 
Apolhn.  vi.  24),  and  a  lueimgerie  (Athen.  xiv.  p. 
654).  It  waa divided  into  four  principal  sei  tions, — - 
jiootpk".  ni.nthf  rnatics,  astronomy,  and  ni«-<lii  ino, — and 
enrolled  among  its  professors  or  pupils  the  illustrious 
naauB  of  Eoclid,  Ctcsibins,  Callimaphns,  Asatw, 
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ArUopluncs  and  Ari.starchus,  tlic  cntics  and  gram- 
marinns,  the  two  Ilcms,  Ammonius  Saccas,  INt- 
knm,  Ck-meii.'*,  Ongeii,  Alliunasius,  Tliwn  aiid  hw 
relebrated  dauglitcr  Hrpntui,  with  many  others. 
Amid  the  turbulfnt  f;i(  li'ins  and  frfquptit  caUniitics 
of  Altixandreia,  the  Museum  maintained  its  repnta- 
tion,  until  tlw  fiaraeen  invaakm  in  a.  i>.  640.  Tbe 

pin]H  rnrs,  like  their  prcilercssors  tho  Ptfilrnii<«i,  kept 
ill  tbeir  onii  hands  the  oomination  of  tlie  rretddisnt 
«r  the  Moaeam,  wlw  eouidflred  oim  of  the  Ibar 
chief  iiiajriNtrates  of  the  city.  For  the  Alexandrian 
Library  «ud  Moseum  tho  following  Wi^ks  niay  be  ooa- 
fohad: — Stnb.  pp.  609,  791,  seq.;  VttniT.  vii. 
pfOOem.;  Joseph.  Ant\q.  xii.  2,  r.  >4p»on.  ii.  7; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22 ;  Cyrill.  Hicros.  Catechet. 
{▼.34;  Kpiphan.  Meng.  et  Pond.  c.  9;  Augustin. 
Cfo.  D.  xviii.  42:  I.ipsiiw,  de  Biblioth.  §  ii.;  lio- 
mniy,  Mnn.  dc  FA  cad.  ilctt  Inscr.  ix.  10;  Matter, 
VEcok  d.ihxaiulrk,  vol.  i.  p.  47;  Fabric  ^»6/. 
Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  liOO. 

In  the  Unichcimn  also  stood  the  Cacsariom,  or 
Temple  of  the  Cacaara,  nhere  divine  Iumhmub  were 
paid  to  the  emperan,  deeeMed  er  Wnf^.  Its  site  it 
still  mnrkM  by  tho  two  jrrrinite  obeli^kv  r.iIL  ,!  ''  Cliw 

ettru's  N(HHllt>,"  near  which  ia  a  tower  |)criiaps  not 
lappropriati  ly  named  the  "Tomr  of  the  Romans.* 
Proceetiin*,'  wotw.m!,  we  come  to  the  public  pn- 
nariflB  (Caesar,  i^.  Civ,  iii.  U2)  and  the  Mau^leum 
«f  the  Ptolenues,  wliich,  from  its  containing  the  body 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  wai  denominated  Soma 
(Swfuo,  or  SijMa,  Strab.  p.  794).  The  remains  of 
the  Macedonian  hero  were  originally  indotted  in  a 
coftiu  of  gold,  which,  nhnnt  n.  c.  1 18,  was  stolen  by 
,  Pt'>li  uiv  Soter  II..  and  replaced  by  one  of  glass,  in 
wiiiiii  the  oorpiie  was  vieweti  by  Anptwtiis  in  n.  c. 
80.  (Sneton.  Oeknt,  18.)  A'  buil  iing  to  which 
tnwlition  a>--i2rns  the  name  of  the  Tninb  of  Alex- 
ander "  ia  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  but 
its  site  does  not  correspond  tiKh  that  of  die  Soma. 
It  is  miK  h  n-verenccd  by  the  Mosloins.  In  fomi  it 
rei>timblcs  an  ordinary  aheikh  s  tomb,  and  it  stiuida  to 
the  west  of  tlie  mad  leadii^  fbm  the  Frank  Qoarter 
to  the  Pompy's  -FilLir  Gate.  I;i  tlu-  Stimawciv  also 
deposited  the  remains  of  M.  Antonias,  the  only  alien 
admitted  into  the  llansoleum  (Pint.  AtA  82).  In 
this  quarter  also  were  the  High  C  iirt  if  .lustit  e  (7>i- 
etuterium),  in  which,  under  the  rt4)lemie»,  the  senate 
assembled  and  di.<$chargcd  such  magisterial  duties  as 
n  nearly  despotic  government  allowed  to  them,  and 
where  afterwards  tin-  llnnt.in  Jnridicus  held  hii* 
court.  A  stiwlium,  a  gyimui>ium,  a  jKilaoIrn,  and  an 
amphitlieatre,  proTided  exercise  and  amusement  for 
the  8i)ort.icle-loving  Alexandrians.  Tin-  Ar?.inwum, 
on  the  western  side  of  tiie  Brucbeium,  wa-s  a  monu- 
ment rai  sed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  to  the  memory 
of  his  favourite  sister  Arsino<";  and  the  Panium  wa.s 
a  stone  mound,  or  cone,  witli  a  spiral  ascent  on  tho 
ontiiide,  IVvni  whoee  enmmit  was  idriUe  every  <pufter 
of  the  city.  The  purpi'^'"  uf  tliis  stni'  *iirc  i^.  how- 
ever, not  ascertained.  The  edihces  o£  the  Brucheium 
had  heen  m»  airaniged  by  Deinocratei  aa  to  command 
ft  prospect  ef  the  Great  Harbour  and  the  Pharos. 
In  its  centre  was  a  spacious  square,  stnroundetl  by 
cloisters  and  flanked  to  tho  north  by  the  quays  — 
the  Emprtrium,  or  Alexandrian  Exchange.  Hither, 
for  nearly  liirht  centuries,  every  nation  nf  the  civil- 
iifd  world  H'ut  its  ix-pa-tocutatives.  Alcxamlrcia  had 
inherited  the  commerce  of  both  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
and  collccteil  in  this  area  the  trafiic  and  speculatinn 
of  tliree  continentit.  The  fiomaos  admitted  Alex- 
andveia  to  be  the  aeoond  city  of  the  worldi  Imt  the 
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quays  of  the  Tiber  presented  no  guch  sppctaclc  at 
tho  Hnijmriuni.  In  tln'  scvontli  i  fntiirt',  when  tlie 
Arabs  I'lili  rtii  Aloxiuidreia,  the  BrucUeiain  wat  in 
ruins  and  almost  deserted. 

3.  The  lihacotis,  or  Egyptian  Quaritr,  occnjmd 
the  &ito  of  the  ancicut  Bhaootis.  It^  principal  boild- 
inga  nera  intuuHriia  aioiif  the  weaten  am  ofihs 
cibotus  or  basin,  a  starrmin,  and  the  Temple  of  S-- 
rapis.    The  Serapeioa  was  erected  by  tbe  firbt  ur^ 
seoQod  of  the  rtMemiea.   The  imafte  of  die  pid, 
which  was  of  w<kh1,  was  .•irconliiii:  to  Clcmeas  (CIi- 
mens  Alex.  Protrepi.  c.  4.  §       iuclosod  or  pUied 
over  with  kyvn  of  every  kind  of  metal  and  pedmi 
stones  :  it  seems  also,  cither  from  the  smoke  rf  ia* 
cense  or  from  varnish,  to  have  been  of  a  black  colour. 
Its  origin  and  import  are  doubtfal.  Serapis  is  scune- 
times  defined  to  be  Osiri-Apis;  and  soinetimra  the 
Sinnpilo  Zeus,  which  may  unply  cither  tluit  h«« 
wa.s  brought  from  the  hill  Sinojx  i'Hi  iicir  ^k■^llpiiL^, 
or  from  Sinope  in  Pontus,  whence  Ptolemy  S.iter 
or  Philadelphus  is  fcaid  to  have  impelled  it  to 
adorn  his  new  ca{Mtal.   That  the  idol  was  a  paa* 
thebtk  emblem  may  he  infined,  hoth  from  the 
terials  of  which  it  was  compfiMxl,  and  fn«n  its  bong 
adopted  by  a  dynasty  of  sovereigns  who  sooght  to 
Uendinona  mm  the  ereedaof  Hdlas  aodEgjpt., 
The  Serai>eioowaa  destroye»l  in  A.  D.  890 17  Tbeo- 
philus,  patriaroh  of  Alesandreia,  in  obodieBoe  (0  tbt  [ 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Theodosiaa,  which  dxiBabed  1 
pagaiusm  (Codex  Theodo$.  xvi,  1,  2).*    The  Cop- 
tic popuUtion  of  this  quarter  were  not  properly  Alex- 
andrian citizens,  but  enjoyed  a  franchise  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Grcelu?.    (Plin.  Epist.  x.  5.  22.  2S; 
Joseph,  c.  Ajrnm.  c.  2.  §  6.)  The  Alpxandn  i  t  which 
the  Arabs  besieged  was  nearly  iiienticai  with  the 
Klmcotis.     It  had  suffrred  many  calamities  both 
fmtti  civil  feud  and  from  forciirn  war.    It.s  Serapeion 
waj>  twice  consumed  by  hre,  once  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  AnrelinB,  and  agada  in  that  of  Commote. 
IV.it  this  district  .survived both  tlie JbffeJMbMnm 
and  the  Brudieium.'^ 

Of  the  remarkable  beanty  of  Alanrndroa 
^AXf^duSpfia,  Athen.  i.  p.  3),  W*  have  the  testi- 
mony of  numeraus  writen  who  saw  it  in  its  prime. 
Ammiainis  (xxil  16)  eaOs  it  Tortcx  onuuun  dfi- 
Utnm;**  Strabo  (xrii.jp.  839)  describes  it  as  fthf' 
Toy  ifiwoptiov  TTjf  oMouu(v7;f;  Tlieooritus  (/dEjft 
x\Ti.),  Philo  {ad  Flacc.  ii.  p,  541),  Eustatbius  (/I 
B.),  Grcgofy  of  Ny.s>a  (  Vit.  Qngor,  Tlummalmf^ 
aid  many  otlu  i-s.  write  in  the  Nime  strain.  (C<jmp. 
Diodor.  xvii.  62;  PaiLvm.  \iii.  3.'}.)  Perliaps,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  striking  descriptions  of  its 
effect  njion  a  stranger  is  that  of  Achillos  Tatiui  in 
his  romance  of  Clcitopbon  and  Leucippe  (v.  1).  Its 
dilapidation  waa  not  the  aflieet  of  time,  bnt  of  tbe 
hand  of  man.  Its  diyatmoqihere  prc!«n-cd,  for  cen- 
turies after  their  erection,  me  aharp  outline  and  gay 
odours  of  lis  boildings;  and  when  in  a.  i>.  190  die 
emperor  Ifadri*"  Mirveyed  Alexandrein,  he  Mh  I  1 
almost  the  Tiigin  city  oi  the  Ptolemies.  (i>paniaii. 


*  The  followins:  references  will  aid  the  reader  in 
forming  his  own  o]<inion  resjjecting  the  much  con- 
troverted quc^ti()n  of  the  origin  and  mcming 
Serapis :  —  Tac  Ilist.  iv.  84 ;  Ma<  n^».  Sat.  i.  29 ;  • 
Vopiscus,  Satunun.  8;  Anun.  Marc.  xx.  16;  PluU 
1$.  et  Osir.  cc  27,  28;  Lactant.  buL  i.  SI ;  Olem. 
Alex.  CohnH.  ad  Gent,  4.  §  .11,  Sfmm.  i.  1 :  An- 
gUHt.  Civ.  D.  xviii.  5;  Mem,  de  I  Acad,  dc*  Jtiscr, 
vol  z.  p.  500;  Gibbon,  D,  and  F,  xsviiL  p.  118. 1 
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Bei4jr  retooilt  bj  tbe  eQi|iert>r  Gallientia,  A.  L>. 
Bit  Cki  ml  of  in  OhriitiaB  mnhtion 

nx*  jnw»  •l«tructivc;  and  lli<*  Sinirens  imj  ««n- 

jJrtrd  tbrir  pnrioiu  work  of  donulitioa. 
Pymiatiem  ofAluumiftiu.  IModonMSeiiIiu,who 

v^kcd  Alejcandma  aliunt  b.  c.  58,  estimates  (xrii. 

52 )  its  frtf  citiznu  at  300,000,  to  which  sum  at  leoat 
an  n^oai  oombcr  mast  be  added  for  ahives  and  casual 
mitall.  Baides  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Kg}']<tian8, 
tb#  pppalatica  cnrusistH.  a<^oniins  to  Dion  Clirv- 
fottam,  wb-i  saw  the  rity  in  a.  d.  69  (^Orat.  xxxii.). 
if**luiUc5.  Syrians,  Liliyana,  Ciliciana,  Aethio|«an-, 
Axtkkm,  Bactrianfl,  Persians,  Scythians,  and  In- 
4Stm^  and  Polybiua  (xxxix.  14)  and  i>trabo 
(pk  TVfy  Muli'Ui  hit  ■tatement.  Ancianfc  wriUn 
famMf  frrre  the  AIesaj)druin<  nn  ill  name,  as 
a  Ml»>ta^iied  (Hirtitis,  B.  Alex.  24),  finctious 
(TrML  M  Triff.  Tynm.  c  M%  btaOtik  (PhiL 
n  /V.i-f.  ii.  p.  519),  blo<xl-t}iir>fy,  yet  cowardly 
Mt  ^Uitn  Caaa.  L  p.  621).  Atbenaeaa  spealu  of 
Am  M  a  jorial,  lnjirtwaiM  noe  (x.  p.  430),  and 
Brntinos  their  pas»(OQ  for  Dinsic  ami  tin-  n;ui:l<'r  and 
itrap  ^tpeUatkoaa  of  their  moAical  ia&truinents 
Oi  IT.  176,  xir.  p.  654).  Dirni  Chryaostom  (Orat. 
nxn.)  nptvaids  them  with  their  levity,  their  ia«ane 
of  rpectarJes,  horse  races,  punbling,  and  dis&i- 
faaaa.  Tkej  were,  howerer,  singuUrly  industriuus. 
Boadntbar export  tnde,  thadty  was  full  of  mana- 
f»nr>ne9  of  poj^r.  linen,  rl.iss,  and  iiin-lin  (Vopiac. 
Sttvrn,  8).  Kren  tbe  Lime  and  blind  had  their 
orcapatioQs.  For  tlieir  rulers,  Greek  or  Roman,  they 
iKiBted  nickname??.  The  better  I'tolcmies  and  C:i<  - 
mn  aoailed  at  these  a&xmts,  while  Physcon  and 
Canlk  rapdd  tftMB  hf  m  jgeMnd  maaiaav.  For 
trrr  'orti'-uhr  iiifnnnntion  ro-jx-otin;:  Alexandiri.a 
««  mer  to  Hatter,  [LcoU  dAUxandrie,  2  vols.  ; 
tb  atkfe  «  AUumiMeU  Sekak  "  hi  Pkoly's 

•/£^*2od  ed. 
fit  Ctmi  mment  •/  Alexamitna.  Undsr  the 

Ptokmies  the  Alexandrians  pnA^c^5*Hl  .it  least  the 
■Bsbkooe  of  a  cnmtitatioa.  Its  Greek  itdiabitants 
enjoyed  the  pririleges  of  bearing  anns,  of  meeting  in 
thr  Gymoasium  to  div  a.s$  tbdr  general  inten  sts, 
■ad  to  petition  for  redress  of  erieA'anres;  and  they 
wot  aiiiin»9ed  in  royal  pro(.'Liiiiauuu!i  as  '*  Men  of 
Ifceilaa.'  Bat  they  had  no  poUtical  constitution 
dUit0rr<-i>t  the  pra-xp  of  dp^iifitimn ;  .mil,  after  the 
n<ltt9  ctf  the  fir»t  three  kings  uf  tlic  Lag  id  house, 
««»e  durifd  of  ev«i  the  shadow  of  freedom.  To 
fKi«  rad  the  divis-itin  of  the  <  ity  into  thrrn*  nations 
«B«cti/  oootribated;  for  the  Greeks  were  ever  r^y 
to  tiftt  up  anna  agaiait  the  Jewi,  and  the  Ef(7p- 
tiaas  f^arpil  .md  fnnt'  !nn<'<l  thf^in  both.  A  conntt- 
^■■a,  indeed,  existed  between  the  latter  iind  the 
QnA*.  (UtraaM, /Mer.  L  p.  99.)  Of  the  govern- 
ftet  of  the  Jews  by  an  Ethiuiri  h  and  ii  Smhetirim 
«e  hare  already  apokca:  how  tbe  quarter  KhaoGtis 
«■  adnnnatered  lit  do  ne*  know;  it  wn  pnbaMy 
andera  priesthood  of  its  own:  but  we  fiiwl  in  in- 
■mptioM  and  in  other  sratterod  notices  that  the 
Grtck  popolation  wa.<«  dividiM]  into  tribes  (^\ai'), 
■d  ialo  wanl«  {ir,tioi).  The  tribes  were  nine  in 
aomber  QAhBals,  'AptaiWf ,  Artiavtipii, '  Atoyvffls, 
Vm^i,  Bforb,  &oarrlt,  Hofuyis,  iTa<pvKls). 
(Mriiyke,  Amaltria  AUxandrmOt^tiAG,  eeq.  Beri. 
1^1.)  There  was,  iude«"d,  s«>nic  variation  in  the 
afpibriwia  of  the  tribes,  bimx  ADoUonius  of  Uhodee, 
iheaitear  th»4iyMHirti0B,bdaigodto  A  tribe 
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called  nroAc^f.   (VH.  ApotL  JUoi.  A  Tkunk.) 

The  senate  was  cli-«tfHl  fiDui  th'^  ]innri[ral  nifniliers 
of  tiie  wards  ^Aryi&rtu).  its  functions  were  chietijr 
jodicfad.  In  inaeriptioBa  we  meet  witih  Ihe  titns 
yvnyanidpxv^,  ^i'<atoS6ri}i,  inroixyr\fxar6rypatpos, 
df>x*^<i<'^ft  iyopdtvfuSi  &c  (Letronne,  RecueU' 
de$  /fwer.  43r.  M  Lot  d»  FEgjfpte,  vol.  i.  184S, 
Paris;  id.  Rechirchcs  jMur  tervir  a  niUtoire  de 
lEgypte,  &c.  Paris,  1823—8.)  From  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  n.  r.  31,  to  that  of  Septimius  Sere- 
ma,  A.  i>.  194,  the  functions  <^  the  senate  wen 
snspendcd,  and  their  ]ilace  supplied  by  the  Roman 
JnridicuM,  or  Chief  Justice,  whose  authority  was 
ii:tVrior  only  to  tliat  of  the  Praefeehit  Avgtutalis. 
(Winkler,  de  Jurid.  Alex.  Li[is.  1827-~-K  )  Tlie 
latter  emperor  restored  the  "Jtu  btUeuiarum.'* 
(Spartian.  Smrnm^  e.  17.) 

'J  Ik-  Iloinrm  CTovrrnnient  of  Alexandreia  was  alto- 
gether peculiar.  The  countiy  was  assigned  neither 
to  tbe  aenatorian  nor  tbe  imperial  pfforineee,  but 
w.'is  mado  dc]K'nil('!;t  on  the  Caesar  alone.  Tor 
this  regulation  there  were  valid  reasons.  The  Kile- 
▼alley  was  not  eai^  of  aeccss;  might  be  Ottnly  de» 
fcndi'd  hy  an  ambitious  ]irefect;  was  opulent  and 
pcyuious;  and  was  one  of  the  principal  granaries  of 
Boiiiei.  Hence  Augustus  intei^cted  the  senatorian 
order,  utd  even  the  more  illu!<trious  equites  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  59)  from  \-isiting  Epypt  without  special 
Uccnce.  The  prefect  he  selected,  and  hi-s  successora 
ob$er\'ed  tbe  rule,  cither  from  his  personal  adherentSy 
or  from  equites  who  Ixike*!  to  him  alone  for  pro- 
motion. Under  the  prefect,  but  non)inated  by  the 
emperor,  was  the  Jttrifieu  {ipx^iutJurrns),  who 
j)re>ided  over  a  nmnenms  stafT  <'f  itifi-rior  maps- 
trates,  and  whose  decisions  could  be  annulled  by  the 
prefect,  or  perhaps  the  emperor  alone.  The  Caeaar 
apfxiintetl  also  the  keejc-r  of  the  public  nrorda 
(^intonyrifmroypeupos),  the  chief  of  the  pohce  (vvit- 
rtpofht  vrpvnrrii),  the  Intnrpreter  of  Egyptian 
law  (^{ttPTT^^  ■narpiuv  yopuiiv),  the  pra<'fectus  an- 
noiuie  or  warden  of  the  markets  (dwttuAifTiii  Tint 
rfl  96Ku  xfniffifutff),  and  the  Pnddent  of  the  Mu- 
seum. All  these  oflicen*,  as  Caesarian  nominees, 
wore  a  scarlet-bordered  robe.  (Strab.  p.797,M;q,)  In 
other  respects  the  domination  of  Borne  was  hi;;Iily 
conducive  to  the  welfiire  of  Alexandreia.  Tnule, 
whiih  h;iil  dwlinffi  under  the  lat'T  I'toleniies, 
R'vived  and  attained  a  prosperity  hitherto  unex- 
ampled :  the  army,  inateed  of  being  a  horde  of  lawless 
and  oppres.sive  mercenaries,  was  n\'-train<tl  under 
strict  di-scipline :  the  privileges  and  natitami  customs 
of  the  three  constituents  uf  its  po|ialation  wen  n- 
s|jectod:  the  luxury  of  Ilomc  gave  new  ^-ipniir  to 
commerce  with  the  Kast;  the  corn-supply  to  Italy 
promoled  the  eoltivarion  of  the  Delta  and  the  bud- 
ness  of  the  EmjKirium;  and  the  frequent  inscription 
of  the  imperial  names  upon  the  temples  aUcj^tal  that 
Afesandnia  at  least  had  benefited  by  exchanging; 
the  Ptolemies  for  the  Caesars. 

The  ilittory  of  Alexandreia  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  (1)  The  Hellenic.  (2)  The 
Koinan.  (3)  The  Chn!>tian.  The  details  of  the 
first  of  tliese  may  be  read  in  the  Hi-toi y  of  the 
Ptolemies  {Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  \>\k  — j99). 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  city  \>nm- 
jierrd  under  the  wiwlom  f)f  Soter  and  the  frmius  of 
I'hiiadclphus ;  lost  somewhat  of  its  Helleiuc  ciia- 
mcter  under  Energetas,  and  began  to  decline  nnder 
Philopator,  who  wits  a  iiicn-  Eastern  despot,  8ar> 
rounded  and  governed  by  women,  euuuchs,  and 
Tooriln.  Epiphiinaa  downwwds  then  trito 
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"Were  apj^avateil.  The  armv  was  disorganised ;  tnule 
and  ajnicidturo  declined ;  the  Alexandrian  ji^-ople 
grew  more  senrile  and  vicious:  even  the  MuM.'uni 
«ihibited  symptoms  of  deawpitnde.  Its  proTessors 
cnntiniKHl,  indtH-"!.  to  cultivate  scii'vrc  ami  rtitii  isrn, 
but  inventioa  and  taste  had  expired.  It  deiiended 
apoD  BMn0  whether  Alexandreift  dundd  Moome 
tribntary  to  Antirx  h.  or  receive  a  pri>ooiisnl  from  ihc 
senate.  The  wars  of  fiome  with  Carthage,  Maoedoa, 
and  Sjria  alone  deferred  the  depontieo  of  the  La- 
gidae.  The  influence  of  Rome  in  the  Ptolemaic 
kingdom  commenced  properly  in  B.c.  204,  when 
the  guardians  of  Epiphanes  placed  thdr  infimt  ward 
under  the  protection  of  the  senate,  as  his  only  refuge 
against  the  designs  of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian 
nionarchs.  (Justin,  xxx.  2.)  M.  Aemilios  Lepidus 
was  apjj'jiiit*'*!  giurdian  to  the  young  Ptolemy,  and 
th(!  lt'„'ciid  "  Tutor  Ret/is"  upon  the  Aeinilian  coins 
coniiiiemoratcs  this  tnist.  (Kckhfl,  vol.  v.  p.  123.) 
In  n.c.  163  the  Rotnans  adjudi  atcd  between  tlie 
bnitfuTs  rtoloniy  Pliilomctor  and  Euergetcs.  Tlio 
latter  received  Gyrene;  the  former  retained  Alex- 
andreia  and  Egsrpt  In  n.  c.  145,  Scipio  Afiicanns 
the  youn'^or  \v:is  appointed  to  .«pttle  th'«  (Ii<tractioos 
which  ensued  upon  the  murder  of  Eupator.  (Justin. 
xxzviiL  8;  Cic.  AeaO.  Q.  hr.  2,  Off.  iiL  S;  Diod. 
Legai.  32;  Goll.  .V.  .f.  xviii.  9.)  An  inscription, 
of  about  this  date,  recorded  at  Dclos  the  cziateuce  of 
amity  between  AtesaadnSa  and  Home.  (Letronne, 
IintiT.  v  .I.  i.  p.  102.)  In  B.C.97,  Ptoloiny  Ai>iondc- 
v'lsed  by  will  the  province  of  Gyrene  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate (f.iv.  Izx.  JCpU.),  and  Us  eannnplewaaftiflowed, 
in  M.  r.  80,  by  Ptolemy  Alexander,  who  bequeathed 
to  thcui  Aiexandreia  and  his  kingdom.  The  bc^^uest, 
however,  wa.s  not  immediately  enforced,  as  the  re- 
public was  occupied  with  civil  convulsions  at  honw. 
Twrnty  ycar<  lattT  Ptt>lemy  Anli  ti-'^  iiiort  .ra'^cl  his 
revenues  to  a  wealthy  Roman  x  u.itur,  Itihirius  I'os- 
tmntis  (Cic.  Fragm.  xvli.  On  lii.  p.  458),  and  in 
B.C  55  Alfxaivln-ia  was  drawn  into  the  iminodiatc 
Tortez  of  the  iioman  revolution,  and  from  this  period, 
mitil  its  sabmsBsioo  to  Aagutna  fai  b.  c.  80,  it  ftl- 
lowcvl  the  fortunes  alternately  of  Pnmficy,  Gabinins, 
Caesar,  Cassius  the  Uberator,  and  M.  Autonius. 

The  wealth  of  Alesandrria  in  thebst  o«ntni7B.c. 
may  1)0  infexwd  fiom  the  faet.that,  in  n.c.  63.  0250 
talents,  or  a  million  ttterUug,  were  paid  to  the  trea- 
sury an  port  does  alone.  (Diod.  xrti.  53;  Stnh, 
p.  832.)  Under  the  omj^'ntrs,  tlie  history  of  .^Vlox- 
andreia  exhibits  little  variety.  It  was,  upon  the 
whole,  leniently  governed,  for  it  was  tlie  interest  of 
ths  Cac>ars  to  U-  generally  popular  in  a  city  which 
commanded  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  Augu.stus, 
indeed,  marked  hb  displeasure  at  the  support  given 
to  II.  Antooios,  by  building  Nicqiolis  about  three 
miles  to  the  ea.st  of  the  Canobic  gate  as  its  rival,  and 
by  deprinng  the  Greeks  of  Aiexandreia  of  the  only 
political  distinction  which  the  Ptolendoi  had  left  them 
—  the  jndiei.al  functions  of  the  senate.  The  city, 
however,  nhared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  Eg^'pt 
under  Roman  rule.  The  portion  of  its  population 
that  earno  moat  fipsqnently  in  collision  with  the 
executive  was  that  of  the  .Jewiah  (Quarter.  Some- 
times  emperors,  like  Caligula,  demanded  that  the 
imi)erial  efficie^  or  niilitMry  stan^Ianls  .^houM  I* 
■et  up  in  their  temple,  at  others  the  Greeks  ridi- 
culed or  outraged  the  Hebrew  oemnonies.  Both 
these  cau.ses  were  attende<l  with  .sanguinary  results, 
and  even  with  general  pillage  and  burning  of  tlie 
city.  Aiexandreia  was  favoured  by  Claudius,  who 
«dded  ft  wiqg  to  the  Unseam;  waa  threatened  with 


a  vi.sit  from  Nero,  who  coveted  the  sldlful  appUm 
of  iU  cltiqtieura  in  tlie  theatre  (Siieton.  A'er.  20): 
was  the  hcad-({uarter,  for  some  months,  of  Vespanio 
(Tac.  Bist,  iiL  48,  ir.  82)  during  the  dffl  wan 
which  preced«\l  his  aeces>ion ;  was  subjected  to  mili- 
tary lawlessness  under  Domitian  (Jav.  Sat.  xri.); 
was  governed  mildly  by  Trajan,  who  even  supplied 
the  city,  durin::  a  dearth,  with  com  (Plin.  Panegyr. 
31.  §  23);  and  was  visited  by  Uadiian  in  a.  n.  122, 
who  has  left  a  graphic  ]ucture  of  the  jtopulatim. 
(Vopisc.  Saturn.  8.)  The  fir.>t  important  eluin;:e 
in  tiieir  pohty  was  that  introduced  by  the  eroperur 
Serena  m  a.  d.  196.  The  Alexandriso  Greeb 
were  no  longer  formidable,  and  Scvcms  accordingly 
restored  their  senate  and  municipal  goveranient 
He  also  omxunented  the  city  ^\-ith  a  temple  of  Thtm, 
and  with  a  public  hath  —  Thermae  Septimianae, 

Aiexandreia,  however,  BufFentl  more  from  a  siiirle 
•^nsit  of  Caracallii  thaai  from  the  tyranny  or  capriee 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.    That  emperor  h*!  been 
ridiculiil  by  its  siitirical  populace  for  .affectini:  t»he 
the  Achilles  and  Alexander  of  his  time.   The  ru- 
moun  or  earieatoreawhidi  readied  him  in  Italy  wHt 
not  forgotten  on  his  tour  through  the  provinces:  and 
although  he  was  greeted  with  hecatombs  on  his  arri- 
val at  AlenndreiA  in  A.  d.  91t  (Heradian.  iv.  9), 
he  did  not  oniit  to  n'pay  the  insult  by  a  general  ni.u— 
sacre  of  the  youth  of  mihtanr  age.   (l>ifla  Cass. 
Ixzrn.  22;  Sportian.  Caneaui  6.)   Oancalh  she 
intnxlncrtl  some  important  changes  in  the  ciril  rela- 
tions of  the  Alexandrians.    To  mark  his  dh^tkasora 
with  the  Greeks,  he  admitted  tlie  chief  men  of  ths 
quarter  BbaoStis  — i.  <>.  mitive  Kg\'pt)ans— >ii)(t» 
tlie  Roman  senate  (Dion  diss.  li.  17;  .'^lartian. 
Caracail.  9):  he  patronis^l  a  temple  of  i.-i*  .at 
Rome;  and  he  punished  the  citiseilBef  the  Unich«iaia 
by  retn'nrhini;  their  public  games  and  their  allow- 
ancii  of  com.     1  he  Greek  quarter  was  charged  witk 
the  maintenance  of  an  nddidonal  Roman  garrison, 
and  ita  inner  waUa  wen  npnred  and  Jined  with 
furts. 

From  tlie  woHta  of  Aretaeoa  (de  Mori.  At/A 

i.)  we  leam  that  .Mexandreia  was  visited  by  a  pes- 
tilence in  the  reign  of  Uallus,  A.  D.  253.   In  265, 
the  prelfect  Aemittanns  waa  proelaimed  Caesar 
by  Ills  s^ddiers.    (Trtbell.  Pol.  Tiig.  Tymnn.  22, 
GtUlien.  4.)    In  270,  the  name  of  Zenobia,  queco 
of  Palmyra,  appears  on  the  Alexandrian  coinage; 
and  the  city  had  its  full  »harc  of  the  evils  con- 
sequent upon  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.    (Vopisc.  Aurelum.  32.)    After  this 
period,  A.]>.  271,  Aiexandreia  lost  mudl  of  its  pr^ 
dominance  in  Ef:}7>t,  since  the  native  population, 
hanlened  by  rejwated  wars,  and  reinforced  by  Ar*- 
Irian  immigrants,  had  become  a  martial  and  tuibulenk 
race.    In  a.  n.  297  (Kntmp.  ix.  22),  I)i>x^letian  Ixv 
.sieged  and  n^gainod  Aiexandreia,  which  had  declared 
itself  in  fiimar  of  the  usurper  Achffleus.   The  en- 
pror,  however,  made  a  lenient  n>e  of  his  victory, 
and  purchased  the  iavour  of  the  populace  by  an 
inoreaaed  largess  of  earn.   The  eohunn,  now  wdl 
known  as  Pompcy's  Pillar,  oik  e  sujtjtortfd  a  statue 
of  this  emperor,  and  still  bears  on  its  base  the  in- 
scription, **  To  the  meet  hoDoured  emtwror,  the  de- 
liverer of  Aiexandreia,  the  invincible  Diocletuin." 

Alcsxandreia  had  its  full  share  of  the  persecutions 
of  this  reign.  The  Jewish  rnbbinism  and  Greek 
philosopliy  of  the  fiitj  had  flftved  the  way  for  Chri»> 
tianity,  and  the  serious  temper  of  the  ICgyptian 
population  Rynipnthlscd  nith  the  earnestness  uf  the 
new  fiuth.    The  Chriatian  popufaitioii  of  Alotaa- 
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liaivM  accordingly  numerous  when  the  imperUl 
cificCi  vnt  fsl  fa  fen*.  Nor  were  martyrawaatiiif;. 

Tt  - .  ftr  aJtcoiIj  .m  rj/i-^rnj-al  s<v:  .iiul  its  liishop 
I'ttet,  vitii  Lb*  |)re^bJtCRi  Faustus,  Dias,  umI  Am- 
tKminni,  ittn  umb|s  tlw  first  i^ettes  of  Diodtotfan*! 
ri^  ■'.]''.  The  Christian  uniual^  of  Alpxiiiubria  have 
ID  ittia  thai  is  fwcoliar  to  the  citj,  that  it  will 
ittAv  t»  itCar  wb  nader  to  the  graend  lustory  of 
t^Choirh. 

It  is  nvtce  interestiiig  to  turn  fnxn  tlic  Arian  and 
AthifWftim  feod:!,  whirh  mmetiniM  deluged  the 
itmte  of  the  dt y  with  hxHnX,  aiul  .MHiH^times  made 
Xrt  <^«arT  tfw  ir.N  r.  <  ii<i>'n  of  the  rn-fcct,  to  tlic 
».-j«t  whi'  h  Ak  juuidrvia  prpaentcd  to  tJie  Arabs,  in 
640.  Af!«-r  00  nMny  rrrolntiuns,  cviH  and  re- 
li^iros.  The  Pharos  and  Ht'ptastailium  wen*  still 
aatojand:  the  Sehastc  or  Cauianuin,  the  Soma,  and 
liiBQanterSlMedliB,  retained  almoet  their  orifiM 

r^dfcr.  Bnt  the  Ilippoclrr.me  at  the  Cmobic 
iiat  was  a  ruin,  and  a  uew  Museum  had  replaced 
ii  At  tl^rpdMH  RegioD  tho  mote  ample  otmoture  of 
the  Ptokmicj.  in  tin-  Bruchoiam.  Tin-  Ciu-i  k  (ju.ir- 
tervM  indeed  neaii/  deserted :  the  fii^io  J  udiieorum 
VM  eeeopied  bj  » lew  nnseraUe  tawnts,  who  por- 
cKssad  from  the  Alesauadri.m  patriarch  the  ri;;ht  to 
iMaw  thdr  oaticnal  law.  The  Serapeion  hiid  been 
Wftrted  into  a  Cathedral ;  and  some  of  the  more 
caapcaoos  buikliu^s  of  the  Hellenic  citj  had  be- 
CXB*'  thi'  Christian  Churches  of  St.  Mark,  St.  .Idhn, 
i<.  )UrT.  Ate.  Yet  Amron  reported  to  hb  nia.ster 
the  KhaKf  Omar  that  Alexandreia  was  a  eity  con- 
tl!^i^^  four  thmtsand  palaces,  four  thoa-vand  pnhlif 
hatiu,  tour  hnndivd  theatres,  forty  thoiuaud  Jews 
vho  pud  tAote,  and  twchra  thoonad  penMm  who 
herb*.  (F.iitych.  Anjinl.  a.  n.  640.)  The 
R»uh  of  Arabian  desolation  wa.s,  tiiat  the  city,  which 
hi  MaBeA  into  the  Egyptian  Quarter,  efanmlc 
L-* .  1';.-  limits  of  the  Hfpta.--t.idiiiiii,  and,  after  the 
J  ax  1497,  wbea  the  Portuguese,  by  discovering  the 
yuaet  foond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  clianged  tins 
vUe  atnent  of  Induui  trade,  it  degenerated  still 
fartbiT  into  an  ub^cnrp  town,  with  a  pipulation  of 
sbout  60CN3.  iiLferiiir  probably  to  that  of  the  original 

RtMim  of  Alexnn(lr<ux.  These  mny  bo  dindcd 
bto  tvo  classes:  (1)  iii(ii.stiii;;ui>iKibii'  mounds  of 
wmKmj%  aad  (S)  firagmcnts  of  buildings  which 
BBj.  is  noa  d4(i<M|  be  identified  with  ancknt  aitee 

**The  Old  Town*  is  anmonded  bf  %  doable 
veil,  *nth  lofty  towcr«.  and  five  irntes.  The  Rosctta 
GMi  is  the  eastern  entrance  into  this  circuit;  but  it 
iwiaeteomapondwith  the  old  OaDobie  Gate,  which 

half  a  mile  further  to  tlie  ea.st.  The  sjai  0  in- 
dsMd  is  about  10,0U0  feet  in  length,  and  in  its 
Mth  variea  from  aaOO  to  ISOO  feet  Itcontahia 
F'j  TTuIy  shapelcas  inaeiMW  of  mins,  consisting  of 
«ha:ten;d  ctdamns  and  ca^dtals,  cisterns  choked  with 
rsbbtdi,  and  fragments  of  pottery  and  glass.  Some 
d  the  mounds  are  oovertd  by  the  villxs  and  gardens  of 
t!  *-  w^lthinr  inhabitant's  of  Alexandreix  Nearly  in 
the  cf  t.trr:  of  the  inclocure,  and  proljably  in  the  llif,'h 
teert  t>-t«ve«n  the  Cant^ic  and  Necropolitan  Gates, 
Meod  a  few  years  .'>in<t?  thn-e  granite  columns.  They 
««t  nearly  opposite  the  Moeque  of  St.  Athanosius, 
aad  were  peritaps  the  last  renoaoto  of  the  ooknnade 
which  fiaed  the  Ili^di  Street.  (From  this  mosque 
was  taken,  in  llMil,  the  sarcophagus  of  green 
bnefia  wUdi  ii  nofw  in  tiie  Brituh  Moeeum.) 
Vrfil  lWcnil>er,  1841.  there  w.is  al-o  on  the  nvid 
iBKiiag  to  tike  Botctta  Gate  tiie  boso  of  aoothcr 


simiUu:  column.  But  tliese,  as  well  as  other  rem* 
naata  of  tiie  capital  of  the  Ptolefldee,  have  dia^K 

peared;  nl;hou;:li,  twenty  years  .I'^o,  the  inten>cctiun 
of  its  two  main  streets  was  distinctly  naihle,  at  a 
point  near  the  Frank  Square,  and  not  tvry  fer  from 
the  Catholic  wmvent.  Kx(avati<-ns  in  tlie  Old 
Town  occasionally,  indeed,  bring  to  light  parts  of 
statues,  large  columns,  and  fragments  of  masonry : 
but  the  ground-pkn  of  Alexiuidreia  is  now  pro- 
liably  loet  irretrievably,  as  the  rains  have  been  (-(jn- 
verted  into  buildin?  materials,  without  nofo  Uing 
taken  at  the  tii.  e  i  f  the  .'^itc  or  character  of  the 
n^nnants  reniuVtHl.  Vc.<ti<;fs  of  bitlis  and  other 
buildings  may  be  traced  along  the  inner  imd  outer 
bay;  and  nomerous  tanks  are  etill  in  use  whidi 
formed  j>art  of  the  cistems  that  supf)lied  the  city 
with  iiile-water.  1  hey  were  ofleu  of  conuderablo 
eiae;  wereboilt  mder  me  howea;  and,  beini^  arched 
and  ranted  with  a  tliirk  rtil  pl.-L-tcr,  have  in  n;;iiiv 
cases  remained  perfect  to  this  day.  One  set  of 
theee  reeerToire  mm  pamllel  to  the  eastern  isetie  of 
the  MuhmiK«loli  Can;il,  which  nearly  represents  tlie 
old  Caaobic  Canal ;  others  are  found  in  the  convents 
which  occupy  pirt  of  tihe  site  of  the  Old  Town; 
and  others  again  an;  met  with  below  the  mound  of 
Pompey's  Pillar.  The  descent  into  thcM?  chambiTs 
is  either  by  steps  in  the  side  or  by  an  opening  in  the 
roof,  through  whidi  the  water  ia  ^wn  np  by 
ropes  and  buckets. 

The  most  striking  remains  of  ancient  Alexondnjia 
are  the  Obelisks  and  Pompey's  PiUar.  The  former 
are  universally  known  by  tlic  inapprojiriate  name  of 
"  Cloopatra's  ^tecdles."  The  fame  of  Cleopatra  has 
pnaerved  her  memory  among  the  illiterate  Arabs, 
who  roi:^ar(l  her  ris  a  kind  of  enchantrci^s,  and  ascrilio 
to  her  many  of  the  great  works  of  her  capital, — tiie 
Pharos  and  Heptastadimn  inclndei.  Meselldi.  u, 
moreover,  the  Arabic  word  for  "  a  ))ackiiig  Needle,* 
and  is  given  generally  to  <tWli>ks.  The  two  columns, 
however,  which  bear  this  ajiijellation,  arc  red  granite 
obelisks  which  were  brouglit  by  one  of  the  Cae.-am 
from  Heliopolis,  and,  ncconiiiig  to  Pliny  (.wxvi.  9), 
were  set  up  in  front  of  the  S<-b.'iste  or  Cae.-iarimu. 
They  are  about  57  paces  apart  from  eneh  oilier:  one 
is  still  vertical,  the  other  b.ts  Wn  thrown  down. 
They  stfxxl  eai  h  on  two  .steps  of  white  limeiitone. 
Tlie  vertical  ol)elisk  is  73  foet  high,  the  diameter  at 
its  base  is  7  feet  and  7  inches;  the  fallen  obelisk 
has  been  mutilated,  and,  with  tlie  same  diameter,  is 
ehorter.  The  ktter  was  presented  \ij  Mohammed 
Ali  to  the  English  govenmicnt:  and  the  propriety  of 
its  removal  to  iilngland  ha.s  been  discussed  during 
the  present  year.  Pliny  (/.  r.)  ascribes  them  to  an 
Egyptian  king  named  Mcsphres:  nor  is  he  altogether 
wroqg.  The  Pharaoh  whose  oval  they  exhibit  was 
the  third  TlioUunes,  and  in  Manetlio's  list  the  first 
and  second  Thothme8(  18th  Dyna.sty :  Kenrick,  vol.  ii. 
p.  199)  arc  written  as  Mesphra- Thothmosis.  IJ.a- 
mcscs  III.  and  Osirei  II.,  his  third  succcisor,  havo 
also  their  oval;^  u})on  these  obelisks. 

Poni[icy'8  Pillar,  as  it  is  erroneoa-^ly  tennr  d,  is  rb^- 
nominuted  by  tlic  Arabs  Amood  esowari,-  sari  or  to- 
vari  ]Miug  applied  by  them  to  «qr  loftjr  roennment 
which  suggests  the  ima^ro  nf  a  «*  mast."  It  niii;lit 
more  properly  lie  termed  Diocletian's  Pillar,  since  a 
Btatne  of  that  emperor  once  occupied  its  smnmit,  com* 
memorating  the  rapture  of  AlfNaiiflreia  in  A.  r>.  297, 
aAer  an  obstinate  siege  of  eight  montiia.  The  total 
height  of  this  column  is  98  feet  9  mcfaes,  the  shaft 
is  73  ffft,  tlie  rin-uniferenco  29  feet  8  inches,  and 
the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  capital  is  16  feet  G 
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{nehflB.  TIm  shaft,  capital,  and  pedestal  are  ap- 
parently of  diffen  nt  ajie.-;;  the  latter  :ivf  of  vorv  in- 
ferior workmaiuhijp  to  tiie  shaft.  The  sobstructioiu 
ttf  tile  oolomn  wsfrsginwalaBf  oldsf  moomiMntSiand 

the  name  of  P&aininetieliai  intfa  tt  iuwlamipypbam 

ia  inscribed  npon  them. 

The  origiu  of  the  name  Pompey's  Pillar  is  very 
doabCful.  It  has  been  derived  team  Tlofiiraios,  "  coii- 
ductinp,"  since  the  column  semni  for  a  laiui-niark. 
In  the  inscription  copied  by  Sir  Ganlner  Wilkinson 
and  Mr.  ^It,  it  is  stated  that  "  Publiiu,  the  Eparch 
fif  V.'jy]>l"  ercftrd  it  in  hnnnnr  of  l)io<  l.-tirin.  For 
Piibliuii  it  ha»  been  proposed  to  read  "  I'umpeius." 
The  Ptllsr  vdi/nMf  stood  in  tiw  centre  ofa  pnved 
area  boneath  the  ]<  vfl  <.f  tin'  ^rnnind,  like  so  many 
of  the  later  Koman  iDetuorial  oolamns.  The  fiave> 
meni,  bowemr,  has  ksiif  been  Imkni  op  and  earned 
away.  If  Arabian  traditions  may  K*  tnistc!,  ttii> 
now  solitary  l*illar  onoe  stood  in  a  Stoa  with  40U 
others,  ud  ftnned  part  of  the  peristyle  of  the  an- 
dent  Serapdon. 

Next  in  interest  arc  the  Catacombs  or  remains  of 
the  ancient  Necn)fj«iHs  iH'youd  the  Western  CJate. 
The  approach  t/>  this  reinotery  waatiiroagh  vineyanls 
and  garden-!,  which  lH»tli  Athenaens  an<l  Strabo  ti-lc- 
brate.  The  extent  of  the  Catacombs  i^  remarkable: 
thef  are  eat  partly  in  a  rid^  of  sandj  calcareous 
stone,  and  jwirtly  in  the  ca^  airons  rock  that  faces 
the  bca.  They  all  conimunicate  with  tlie  sea  by 
nunm  ranlts,  and  the  most  spadoos  «f  then  b 
alxmt  .18.10  yds.  SW.  of  Poin;.*'y"s  I'lllar.  Thoir 
style  uf  decoration  is  purely  Greek,  and  in  one  of 
the  duunhers  aie  a  Doric  entablatim  and  monld- 
inirs,  which  evince  no  th><  line  in  art  at  tho  period  of 
their  erection.  Several  Uanbs  ia  that  direction,  at 
the  water^s  eil<^e,  and  sonie  even  beloir  its  lensl,  are 
entitled  "  Baf/ni  tU  Cieopatra" 

A  more  particniar  account  of  the  Ruin*  of  AUx- 
andreia  will  be  f  nind  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
Topography  of  Thtbes,  p.  380,  seq.,  and  his  Hand- 
Itookfor  Tract  Hers  in  Egypt,  j>p.  71  —  1  <  »0,  Murray, 
1847.  llesidcs  the  references  ala.nly  j^iven  for 
Aleacandrda,  its  topofn^phj  and  history,  the  follow- 
infr  writers  niav  be  mjsulted:  —  Strnh.  ]t.  791,  sf.|  ; 
Pud.  iv.  5.  §  9,  vii.  5.  §§  13,  14,  &c.  &c;  Diod. 
acvii.  53;  Pansan.  ▼.  SI,  vid.  9S;  Arrian,  Exp. 
AUx.  iii.  !.§.'),  «*(].;  QkCiirtin.s,  iv,  8.  §'i,  x.  10. 
§2U;  Plut.  U/ef.  26{  Mela,  i.  9.  §  9;  I'lin.  v.  10, 
11;  Annn.  Marc  zziL  16;  IL  Antoii.  pp.  57,  70; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  28 ;  Polrb.  axxix.  14 ;  ('a.  ^ar,  /?.  C. 
iiL  I  /.  -»  >^  *  'lAjrSrM  "  TW.  It.  i>.J 

ALBXAKDREIA  (4'M«(d»'5p«iay.  Besides  the 
celebrated  Alexandreia  nu  ntloned  aiwve,  tlierc  were 
several  other  towns  of  this  name,  fonnded  bj  Alex- 
ander or  his  successors. 

1 .  In  Araciiusia,  also  called  AlexandropoUa,  on 
til*-  river  Arachotos;  its  site  IS  luknown.  (Amra. 
Marc.  x.\iii.  6.) 

2.  In  Ariana  if  *Aptots,or  Alexandnia  Arion 
as  riiiiy.  vi.  17,  names  it\  the  rhief  city  of  the 
taiuntry,  now  Herat,  the  capital  of  Khorastan,  a 
town  which  has  a  con!«iderablc  trade.  The  tradition 
i<  that  Alexander  the  (Ireat  foundtnl  this  Alexandreia, 
but  like  others  of  tiie  name  it  was  probably  only  so 
oalled  in  honoor  ofhim.  (Strab.  pp.  514,  516,  783; 
Amu).  Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

3.  In  UAcTTRtAXA,  a  town  in  Bactriana,  near 
Bactra  (Steph.  Byx.). 

4.  In  Cakmania,  the  ca[)ital  of  the  COOntlJ,  WW 
Kerman.    (.\mm.  Marc,  xaiii.  6.) 

5.  Au  lasvM  (4  lutf  ^aor:  Alcxomdrtum^ 


\  Tthenimm),  a  toirn  en  the  east  side  of  flw  Qidf  of 

Issns,  and  probably  on  or  clo*e  t.i  tho  site  of  the 
Myriandros  of  Xeoophon  (^Attab.  u  4),  and  Arrisn 
(i4iMkiL6).  It  seems  probable  that  the  plaeei*. 
ceived  a  new  name  in  honour  of  Alexander.  StB> 
phantis  nwnttom  both  Myriandros  and  Alexamlrrincf 
Cilida,by  which  he  means  this  place;  but  this  dues 
not  pmve  that  there  were  two  tovnn  in  hk  time. 
Roth  Stej)hanus  and  Stral>o(p.  676)  j^l  icc  this.\lf'x- 
andrcia  inCilicia  [.(Vii.vxi  .s].  A  place  called  Jacob's 
j  Well,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hkendenm,  has  been 
.su}>iv>-e<l  to  be  tlie  site  of  Myruindrus  (Ixindon  Geog. 

IJoum.  vol.  vii.  p.  414);  but  do  prwf  is  given  of  this 
■aaertion.  Aiewfarwi  isaboat  6  mifcaSSW.  ef  the 
.  Pylae  Ciliciac  direct  distance.  [Amants.]  Tho 
place  u  unhealthy  in  summer,  and  contained  oaly 
sixty  or  seventy  mean  hooses  whca  KIAnhr  tlalrf 
it ;  but  in  recent  times  it  \n  said  to  have  impmved. 
(  Niebuhr,  BtuAuckrtibimgf  toL  iii.  p«  19 ;  Lcmdom 
G(ng.  Jowm.  toI.  z.  p.  511.)  i 

6.  O.XIANA.  [SOGDIANA.] 

7.  In  PaKOPAMISIS.  [PAltOrAMISADAK.] 

8.  Tro.\s  ('AA(((iy8p«(a  t\  Tpwas),  sometitnes 
called  simply  Alexandreia,  and  Minietime9Trua.s(Arts 
Apost.  xvi,  8),  now  Eski  Stamhul  or  Ol>l  Stamhfil, 
was  situated  on  the  coa-st  of  Tro.i«*,  ojipwite  to  liie 
south-east  em  pdnt  of  the  i.sland  of  Tenedos,  and 
north  f>f  A^■^ll<.  It  wa-s  fonndi^l  by  Antiirontis,  one 
of  the  moat  able  of  Alexander's  bUccesMics,  under  the 
name  of  Antigonda  Troas,  and  peopled  with  etttlos 

'  from  Scepsis  and  other  neighltourinc:  towiis.  It  was 
improved  by  Lysimachus  king  of  Tlirace,  and  luuncd 
Alexandreia  Traas;  but  both  namee,  Anti^EOMis,  end 
Alcxamlreia,  apfMvir  on  some  coins.  It  wrus  a  t!-ni- 
lidung  phioe  under  the  idanan  empire,  and  had  re- 
odved  a  Roman  colony  when  Bbnibo  wrote  (p.  59S), 
which  w:i5  sent  in  the  time  of  Angastns,  as  tbs 
luune  Cou  Avo.  Troas  on  a  coin  shows.  lo 
the  time  of  Hadrian  an  aqueduct  several  miles  in 
lenirth  w.is  constructed,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
Her.xies  Atticns,  to  brin^  water  to  the  city  from  Ida. 
Many  ut  tlie  supports  of  the  aqueduct  still  remain, 
bat  all  the  arehee  are  broken.  The  mins  of  tha 
city  cover  a  larj^e  surface.  Chandler  says  that  the 
walhs,  tlie  largest  part  of  which  reoiain,  are  several 
miles  in  dreomferenoe.  Tlieremalna  of  the  Tlurniae 
or  baths  are  very  considerable,  and  dnnhtles.'s  U-lonij 
to  the  Roman  period.  There  b  httlo  marble  on  the 
site  of  the  city,  for  the  materials  haT«  been  euried 
otf  tu  build  hoiLses  and  public  edifice:^  at  CosMtanti- 
uoph).   Tho  place  is  now  nearly  deserted. 

There  is  a  ator}'.  ]<erim]M  not  worth  mnch,  that  the 
dictator  Camar  thought  of  trnasterring  tlie  seat  of 
empu%  tt>  this  Alexandreia  or  to  Ilium  (Suet.  Cuts. 
79);  and  some  writers  have  conje<  turf(l  that  Au- 
gustus had  a  like  dej«i$rn,  as  may  \>q  infemtl  fna 
the  words  nf  Horace  (^C<irm.  iii.  'A.  :\7 ,  \r.).  It  may 
be  true  tiiat  Con.slaiiline  thought  of  AiuxiUidreia 
(Zasiin.  ii.  30)  for  his  new  oai^tal,  bnt  in  the  end 
he  made  a  better  .••eleeti'tn. 

9.  Ultima  (jAKtidySptta  iaxdrii,  or  *AK*iw- 
Ipi^XainLy  Apphm,  Sgr,  57),  a  dty  ibmided  amonf; 
the  Scythian.i,  acconlin{r  toA]']iian.  It  w.xs  founded 
by  Alexander  upou  the  Jaxartes,  which  the  tireeka 
called  the  Tanais,  as  a  bolwark  apnnst  the  easteni 
liarbariann  The  colonists  were  Hellenic  merceimrics, 
Macedonians  who  were  past  .sor>ice,  and  sonoe  of  the 
adjacent  barbarians:  the  city  was  60  stadia  in  drciut. 
(Arrian,  Armb.  iv.  1.3;  Curtins,  rii.  6.)  TiMTeia 
no  evidence  to  determine  the  exact  site,  which  may 
be  that  of  Khodjend,  as  some  ttup[i(«,e.    ^G.  L.J 
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AlEXANDEI   AJiAK  or   COLUMN AK  (o2  . 
VU^M^mpwf).   ItwaK  a  well-known  ciutom  | 
t4  thf  ajiiirnt  cftn-jumirs  from  Se«o>tris  dov/uwanls  | 
to  mttk  that  progica**,  and  especially  its  farthest 
Mh^  If  ■oHOMnta;  and  thna,  in  Cental  Ana, 
■«thili»Br  Jaiisrtfs  (Sihoun),  there  were  shown 
akn     Bmcuka  and  Bacchus,  Cjrus,  Seminuuis 
mi  AkwAt.    (Ftb.      16.  a.  18;  Soliii.  49.) 
J'linj  kdds  that  Alexander's  s*>ldiors  supposed  the 
JusTH  to  bs  thBTauaIs,ajul  Ptoleiujr (iil.  5.§  36) 
•mhBt  placM  altan  of  AJesaader  <»  the  tme 
Tom   (Ihm),    which    Amniianua    MiinvIIinns  ' 
(ni.  8),  canjing  the  oonfudnn  a  step  further, 
taohfai  to  the  Betyitheiiea.  (Ukert,  toI.  iil.  pt.  2, 
f|L  as,  40, 71, 191, 19«.)  BMpeetbg  Alrxauder  s 
shin  hi  India,  iw*  HrPHASis.  [1*.  S.] 

AXGIDUS  ('AA-yiSoi),  a  mountain  of  Latium, 
fbraiBjr  part  of  the  Tolcanic  groap  of  the  Alban 
ICIk,  th'mjh  dftachcd  froin  the  iriitnl  Knmmit,  the 
}kia  Albanas  or  Monte  Caco,  aiul  separated,  as 
«iB  tnan  that  as  from  the  TnscuUn  hills,  by  an 
tl«^ted  raller  of  considerable  lireadth.  Th*>  extent 
is  viikh  the  name  was  applied  is  uot  certain,  but  it 
mmt  t»  hn9  been  m  fscmnl  apiiellatioD  fer  the 
art  eMtnu  portion  of  the  Alkui  frronp,  rather  than 
del  if  a  particakr  moontain  summit.  It  is  cele- 
tmrfhf  Btnea  far  HsbUek  woods  of  hohn-oaka 

{•iyrat  /eraci  /"rondU  tu  Alffido),  and  for  its  cold 
sad  taamj  dimate  (nira/i  Algido^  Carm.  L  21.  6, 
ii.  tS.  9,  IT.  4.  58):  but  its  ksrar  slopes  became 
dtenrsnls  much  fitqwiitiiil  by  the  Roumn  nobles 
ISaplwe  iif  ynmrneTrrtiremeTit,  whence  Silias  It:di- 
(Sl  pm  i:  the  epithet  of  aotoena  AlyUla  (Sil. 
MbL  536:  &Unial.  x.  3a  6).  It  has  now  very 
Cinch  r»^a:mxl  its  aiuient  aspect,  and  in  covered  with 
dtDse  (jn»t»,  which  are  fre^ueuU/  the  haunts  of 
lafittL 

At  an  eariier  period  it  j>lnys  nn  important  part  in 
ttt  hiMcy  of  BuiDe,  being  the  theatre  of  numberless 
evCets  bstweea  iJbs  Bamane  and  AeqniMU.   It  is 

ijff  » i-ar  whrtlier  it  wa.s — as  supp^s*^]  hy  DionysiiLs 
(l  21),  who  is  foUowed  by  Nicbuhr  (vuL  ii.  p.  258) 
— «Nr  iodaded  in  the  proper  tefiltevioa  of  the  I 
4»|liiiii  i :  the  expresutons  of  Liv^  would  certainly 
hiJ  t«  a  cQOttary  conclusion :  but  it  was  continually 
seripM  by  them  as  an  advanced  post,  which  at  once 
snrad  their  own  commnnicatioilt  with  the  Volsdans, 
■d  intenrpted  those  of  the  Ilr^iimns  and  Latins  with 
tfceir  allies  the  Hemicans.  The  elevated  plain 
fcparated  it  finnn  the  Tusculan  hills  thus 
Urine  tlkdr  habitual  field  of  battle.  (Liv.  iii.  2, 
S3,  25.&c^:  Dion.  HaL  x.  21,  xL  3,  23,  &c;  Ch  id, 
FmL  tL  721.)  Of  the  exploits  of  which  it  was  the 
warn,  the  roost  celebrated  are  the  victor}-  of  Ciodn' 
■lis  orer  the  Ae^uiaoa  under  Cloclius  Graochiis, 
h  B.C.  456,  and  that  of  Pustuiuius  Tabertos,  in 
a  c.  428,  over  the  coinbinecl  forces  of  the  Ae*jtiians 
sad  V«ilBC3an5.  The  la>t  occasion  on  whidi  we  tind 
ttsCvmer  i«^)p1e  enca!ii[iing  OQ  1ft.  Algi(hi>,  was  in 
a  « .  41  j. 

Is  tifveral  passages  Diooysius  speaks  of  a  town 
aned  Ahridns,  but  Livy  nowhere  alladcs  to  the 
tiX'Aem*  tif  smkIi  •  plaee,  nor  does  his  narnitive 
■Ani:  '  th"  isupynwitio!! :  niul  it  is  prohahle  that 
IfcaTsu>  iia,  iiu>takeii  the  lan^iia^'c  of  tlie  an- 
■rfati,  sml  rendered  in  Algido"  l>y  iv  troXti  *AA- 
>l*r.  (lH«<fiy!(.  x.  21,  xi.  3;  Stepli.  B.  p.  ''AA71- 
Im,  probably  copies  i>ionyi^iu.«.)  In  Strabu's  time, 
bwuti^  it  IB  eeitain  that  there  was  a  small  town 

(tyKlx^'o-)  r  tli.'  name  (Strali.  p.  'jn7):  but  if 
«( cuifeine  his  W(«Ua  stiictly,  this  must  liavc 


Icen  lower  down,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill; 
and  was  probably  a  {growth  of  later  times.  It  was 
hituate<l  on  the  Via  Latiiia;  aixl  the  jrorfre  or  narrow 
pass  through  which  that  rotul  emerged  from  the  hills 
M  Still  eaOsd  la  Csso  ddF  Aglh,  the  latter  witd 
hein;;  eviilently  a  MRttption  of  Algidna.  (Nibbjf 
IHfUomi  di  Jioma,  vol.  i.  p.  123.) 

We  find  nentioB  In  rtry  eariy  timea  of  a  temple 
of  Fiirttiiie  on  Mt.  Al;,'idus  (I.iv.  xxi.  62),  and  we 
learn  also  that  the  mountain  itself  was  sacred  to 
IKana,  who  wsppmn  to  have  had  tfiera  a  temple  of 
ancient  celebrity.  (Hor.  Carm.  Saec.  69.)  Exist- 
ing remains  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  ]n':iks  of  the 
rid^  are  referred,  with  much  probability,  to  lliis 
ti  ni]>le,  wUcfa  appears  to  have  stood  oil  ail  elevated 
platfonii,  snpi)orted  by  terraces  hikI  \valI.->  of  a  very 
ula»^ive  coiihtnation,  giviiiir  to  the  wlioie  much  of 
the  diameter  of  a  fortress,  in  the  same  tnannar  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Capitol  at  IJoUie,  The«-  remaiiiii 
— which  are  not  easy  of  access,  on  account  of  the 
dense  woods  with  which  tb^  are  snrronnded,  and 
hence  aj»jiear  to  have  been  nnknow  n  {«  earlier  writers 
— are  described  by  OvU.  (^'I'opograph^  of  Home,  p. 
42)  and  Ntbby  (2Mm*  di  Roma,  vd.  i.  p.  121 ), 
but  more  fully  and  aOCIUBtelj  bj  A1>«  ken  [Mittrl- 
JuUkH,  p.  215>  [K.  11.  H.] 

AUNDA  rAAi»8s:  ffft.  *AXtrScvi),  a  city  of 
Caria,  which  was  bumndereil  to  Alexander  by  Ada, 
queen  uf  Caria.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Caria  (Arrian.  An(d>.  i.  23;  Strab.  p. 657).  Its 
position  seem^  tu  U-  }<ro].eTly  fixed  by  Fdlows  (2Nk 
coteries  in  Lycia,  \>.  58)  at  Demmter*}t«-(hm.<it, 
between  Arab  llissa  and  Karpu-^lee,  on  a  .--teip 
rock.  He  fotmd  no  iiiscription>«,  but  out  of  twenty 
coppr  ooiBs  obtained  here  five  had  the  epifn^ph 
Alinda.    [G.  L.] 

ALIPHBHA  (*AAl^pa,  Pans.;  Aliphera,  Liv.  ( 
'AXiipfipa,  Tolyb. :  Eth.^AXi<pr)pfvs,'A\t(ly]pa7i:s,on 
coins  AAI^EIPEON,  Aliphiraeus,  riin.iv.  6.  s.  10. 
§  22),  a  town  of  Areadia,  in  the  district  Cynuria, 
s.iiil  to  have  been  built  by  Alipheni.*',  a  sou  of  Lycaon, 
was  situated  upw  a  steep  and  bfty  hiil,  40  stadia  S. 
of  the  Alphdns  and  near  tiw  fifontierB  of  EKs.  A 
large  ntunber  of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Mega- 
lopolis upon  the  foundation  of  tlie  latter  city  in 
B.C.  371;  but  it  still  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
some  importance.  It  was  otletl  to  the  Eleans  by 
Lydiailes,  wlieu  tyrant  of  Mepalirj»olis;  but  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  Plulip  in  llie  Social  War,  11.  c. 
219,  and  n^ored  to  Megalopolis.  It  contiuned 
temples  of  ^Wlepius  and  Atln  na.  and  a  celebrated 
bruuzc  statue  by  Uypat<xiorus  of  the  latter  goddess, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  berob  There  are 
still  eoii>i<leral>le  n  iuain.s  of  this  town  on  the  hill  of 
Aerocitza,  which  luis  a  tabuhur  sumnut  about  3UU 
yards  long  in  the  ^fcetion  of  E.  and  W..  100  yanis 
brojid,  and  snrrounde*!  by  remauis  of  Hellenic  walls. 
At  the  south-eastern  angle,  a  part  rather  higher 
than  the  rest  formed  an  acroptdis:  it  was  about 
70  yards  long  and  half  as  much  broad.  The  walla 
are  built  of  polygonal  and  regular  masonry  iutpr- 
mixed.  (I'uus.  viii.  3.  §  4,  26.  §  5,  27.  §§  4,  7  ; 
Polyb.  iv.  77,  78;  Liv.  xxviii.  8;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Leake,  J/oiyc,  to!,  ii.  p.  72,  seq.;  Koss.  Jit  i.u  n  »m» 
Pdoponnen,  vol.  i.  p.  102;  Cnrtius,  J'tloponnttius, 
vol.  i.  p.  361,  »e<|.) 

Al.rSO  or  ALI'SI  M  ('EAuTa-i/.  "'AA*i<roi' :  px^r- 
haps  KUen,  n^ar  J 'o4i  rlH/rn),  a  strong  fortn'ss  iu 
Germany,  built  by  Drusus  in  b.  o.  1 1 ,  for  the  ]iar> 
j»a*e  (if  he«  tiriu;:  the  advantages  which  had  liteu 
gained,  xmd  to  liavc  a  safe  place  iu  nhith  the  Kotiaiiis 

n  4 
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miji^ht  maintaiii  themidw  tf^ainst  tLe  Cherusd  and 

Sifranibri.  It  w^><  Mtiiatcd  at  the  point  where  the 
EUflO  empties  iUxU  into  the  Lupia  {Lippt^  Dion 
Can.  Ihr.  89.)  Then  am  be  no  donU  tlut  the 
plat  e  thus  (Icr^rrilx'il  by  Dion  Ca<<siu8  unJpr  thf- ;;;inic  [ 
'EAicrwy,  \a  the  same  as  the  Aliao  meatioacd  b;r 
Yelkiiis  (n.  ISO)  and  Tadtaa  iAim.  vL  7),  and 
iriliehin  a.  d.  9,  after  the  defeat  of  Varus,  was  taken 
lij  the  Germans.  In  a.  j>.  15  it  was  reconquered  bjr 
the  Ronums;  bat  being,  the  jear  after,  besieged  bj 
the  Gcnnaiis,  it  was  relieved  by  Gemianifu^*.  S*) 
long  as  the  Koinans  were  uivolved  in  wars  with  the 
Germans  in  their  own  country,  AUso  was  a  place  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  a  militaiy  road  with 
atroog  fort ifieat ions  .kept  up  the  conneetinn  lx-t\veen 
Ali.'M)  and  the  Khine.  Tlic  luune  of  the  jduie  wxs 
probably  taken  from  the  little  river  Eliso,  on  whose 
bank  it  stood.  The 'AAe ktoi'  (in  Ptolemy  ii.  11)  Is 
probably  onlyanotiier  fonn  of  the  name  of  thisfurtrctis. 
Modi  has  been  written  in  nedem  ^nee  npeo  the 

•ite  of  the  ancient  Aliso,  and  difforfnt  results  have 
been  arrived  at ;  but  from  the  accurate  description  of 
Dion  Gaerina,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vi]. 
logo  of  JSImh,  about  two  iriile.>  fnjin  PaJt  rborn,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Aitott  (EUso)  and  Lippe 
(Lupia),  is  theriteof  tbeaneknt  Aliaow  (Ledebur, 
JJaa  Latul  u.  Volk  der  Britcterer,  p.  S09|  SoSL] 
W.  E.  Gicfeni,  De  AlitoM  CoiUUo  ComnmUatio, 
Crefeld,  1844,  8vo.)^  [L.S.] 
A'LIUM.  [AcitoiiEiA.] 

ALLA'RIA  (  AAAo/xa:  Kth.  'AXAapto'rTjj).  a  city 
of  Creto  of  uncertain  site,  of  wliii  h  coins  are  extant, 
bearing  en  the  obmsc  the  head  of  Polios,  and  on 
tlic  reverse  a  figtue  of  Uflnclea  Btanding.  (Folyb. 
»p.  bttpii.  11.  s.  p.) 


COIN  OF  ALLuVKIA. 

A'LLIA  or  A'LIA*  (i  'AA(ar,  Pint.)  a  small 
river  wliicJi  Hows  into  the  Tiber,  on  its  Icfl  hank, 
about  11  miles  N.  of  Rome.  It  was  on  it^  banks 
th:it  the  Romans  sustained  the  niemnraMe  rlefeat  by 
the  Gauls  under  Brcunus  in  B.  c.  39U,  which  led  to 
the  capture  and  destrnction  of  tiie  dty  bf  the  bar- 
barians. On  this  account  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  the  16tli  of  July  (xv.  KaL  Sex- 
tiles),  called  ^DinAWmmy  ever  after  m- 
pardinl  xs  »li<a';*nius,  and  it  was  forbidilen  to  trans - 
art  any  public  business  on  it.  (Lit.  vi.  1,  28; 
Mrp.  Aen.  to.  717;  Tac.  Hut.  ii.91 ;  Vair.  * 
vi.  §32;  Lucan.  vii.  408;  Cic.  Fp.  ad  Att.  ix.  5; 
Kol.  Amitem.  ap.  Qrdl.  Jtucr.  vol.  ii.  p.  394.) 
A  ftw  years  later,  n.c.  377,  the  Praenestines  and 
tlieir  allir^i,  during  a  war  witli  ];  .i.ie,  twk  up  a 
position  on  the  AUia,  trnsting  that  it  would  prove 
of  evil  onicn  to  their  adversaries;  but  their  hopes 

*  Accordinpj  to  Niebulir  (vol.  ii.  p.  .'i.^.'^,  not.) 
the  correct  form  is  Ai.i  v,  but  the  ordinary  form 


Ai.u.v  issniiportedby  many  poo<l  M.SS.,  and 
by  tlie  most  reeent  editor  of  Livy.    The  note  of 
bcn-ius  (ad  Aen.  vii.  717)  is  certainly  founded  on  • 
n  roiaoonoejplion.  .  | 


were  deceived,  and  tbej  were  totally  defeated  bf 

tlie  diefator  Cinrinnatn«.    (Liv.  vi.  28;  Eutmp.  ii. 
2.)    The  situation  of  this  celebrated,  but  uuogiiifi- 
cant,  stream  fa  maHted  witii  nnnsnal  pndiiao  by 
Livy :  "  Aeere  (hnstil)n.s)  ad  nndeeimum  lapldem 
occursoni  est,  qua  flumcn  Allia  CrustumiQis  mooti- 
bus  praealtodefliMns  abeo,  hand  mnltnm  infra  viam 
Tibcrino  nmni  nysoetvr.'*  (v.  37.)    The  Gaul.>;  were 
adrancinc  upon  Bonw  bj  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
so  that  unrecan  be  no  doubt  that  tiM'*via*]MrB 
mentioned  is  the  Via  Sahiria,  ;iiid  the  correctness 
of  the  distance  Is  confirmed  by  Plutarch(Camifl!.18), 
who  reckons  it  at  90  stadia,  and  by  Eutropius  (L20), 
while  \'ibius  Sc^juc^ter,  who  places  it  at  14  mills 
from  Honje  (j).  3),  Is  an  authority  of  no  value  on 
sueh  a  point.    Notwithstanding  thi.s  accurate  de- 
scrijition,  the  identification  of  the  river  designatod 
ha.s  In-en  tlie  ynl>j«^t  of  inueh  doubt  and  di>rusrt(*n, 
principally  arising  from  the  circuntstance  that  there 
b  no  stTBMn  wbloi  aetwlly  erasses  the  Via  Soliria 
at  the  required  di>frineo  from  Kome.     In  l  ei  the 
only  two  streams  which  can  in  any  degree  dtscrvc 
the  title  of  rivers,  that  flow  hito  this  part  ef  th» 
TilxT,  are  the  Rio  del  Mosso,  which  cn)6ses  the 
modem  road  at  the  Otferia  del  GriOo  about  18  nuks 
from  Rome,  and  the  J^e««9    Coneo,  vrliidi  xiseB  at 
a  place  oUled  Conca  (near  the  site  of  Fieufea), 
about  13  miles  from  Rome,  but  flows  in  a  southerly 
direction  and  crosses  the  Via  Sahu-ia  at  3falpas»o, 
not  quite  7  miles  from  the  city.    The  former  d 
these,  thonc'h  snpp(*se«l  by  Cluveriiis  to  be  tlie  Allia, 
i-i  nut  only  mucli  too  distant  from  Ronie,  but  doc* 
not  correspcjnd  with  the  description  of  Livy.  as  it 
flows  thron<:li  a  nearly  flit  ef»untry,  ;in(l  i;>  lunks 
are  low  and  defenceless.    The  Fu*so  di  Conca  oa 
the  oonlmiy  is  too  near  to  Borne,  where  it  croaiia 
the  road  and  enters  the  Tiber;  on  whieh  .areount 
Nibby  and  Gell  liave  supposed  the  battle  to  have 
been  fought  higher  up  its  course,  above  Tom  ii 
S.  (iiuvanni.    But  the  expre»ions  of  Livy  above 
cited  and  his  whole  narrative  clearly  prove  that  bo 
conceiTed  the  battle  to  have  been  fnglit  dose  to 
the  Tiber,  so  that  the  Romans  rcsteti  their  left  wing 
on  that  river,  and  their  right  on  the  Cru&tmnian 
hills,  protected  by  tlie  resen'O  force  which  was 
posted  on  one  of  those  hilLs,  and  against  which 
Brcnnus  direeted  his  first  att;ick.    Both  these  two 
rivers  must  therefore  be  rejected^  but  between  them 
are  two  smaller  atieama  wluchf  though  little  more 
than  ditches  in  appcaranre,  flow  through  deep  and 
narrow  ravines,  where  tiiey  issue  from  the  hills; 
the  first  of  these,  which  risee  not  hx  from  the  Feeio 
di  Conca,  cn>.s.-es  the  road  about  a  mih-  iMy  ind 
La  Marcigliana,  and  rather  more  thau  9  from 
Beme;  the  second,  called  the  Ssofo  del  CosalB,  about 
3  iniles  further  on,  at  a  sjiot  muned  the  Fonte 
di  PapOf  which  is  just  more  than  12  miles  from 
Bome.  The  choice  must  lie  between  these  two,  oC 
whieh  the  furnicr  lias  \>wn  adopted  by  IIol.^tcnius 
and  Westpbal,  but  the  latter  has  on  tho  whole  the 
bestdahn  to  be  r^raided  aa  the  tnie  Allia.  It 
coincides  in  all  respects  with  Livy's  descripticai, 
except  that  the  di.««tuncc  is  a  mile  too  great ;  but  the 
difference  in  the  other  case  is  greater,  and  the  cor- 
re.spondcncc  in  no  other  respeet  more  satisfactory. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  little  brook  at  Fonte  di 
Papa  is  too  trifiing  a  stna.n  to  have  earned  such 
an  immortal  name,  it  may  l>e  ob.<^er\-od  that  the 
very  p,articnl.ar  mainuT  in  which  Livy  deM-rilH'<  the 
loi-ahty,  sufiiciently  shows  that  it  was  not  one 
mMXsmtiljr  finniUar  to  hia  leaden^  nor  doca  anjr 
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itf  OeriTtr  AUia  oociir  it  ■  later  period 
«f  Bm  Ju>u>n.  (Cluvcr.  JtaL  p.  709;  itoUtcn. 
AiuL  p.  127;  Westphal,  Kdnu»ck»  Kampt^^^ 
u  Ii7;  tifli*  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  44—48;  Kibby, 
^firiprtM  .Rmm,  t«L  i  p.  U5;  Bdcluud,  The- 
«m  Topo^.)  [K-  H.  B.] 

in  1  FAR  (AAAi^of,  Strib.,  Di^xl.;  'AAAi^, 
Hi,  aL  Allifrims:  AUfe),  a  citj  of  Samnium, 
iftalriiB  the  valley  of  the  Vnltumas,  at  the  foot  of 
iht  Mtf  in<i»n»«in  grtmp  now  odled  the  Montt 
Mdm  It  VII  doM  to  the  fipootien  of  Campania, 
oi  ii  fnumcratf^i  ainonp  the  Camranian  cities  by 
HifT  (ia.  5.  9).  and  by  Silios  Italicos  (viii.  537); 

§tnk>  up^-^ly  c  aUi  H  »  Sunmt»  dty  (p.  838). 
TaU  it  was  k>  at  an  earlier  peri'"!  is  certain,  as  we 
&<i  it  rrpratnlly  mentMoed  in  the  wara  of  the  lio- 
mxa  nth  that  people.  Thus,  at  tlw  linaking  cat 
tftbe  Smmd  Swmiite  War.  in  it.  c  326,  it  was  one 
ibf  first  pbces  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
tioit*:  who,  however,  »ab6C*iueutly  lost  it,  and  it 
wa>  ntikm  bf  C.  Mardns  Butflus  in  b.  c.  310. 
Xem,  in  B.  c.  307,  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
tenitat  was  gain«l  by  the  proconsul  Fabins  be- 
mk  walk  (Liv.  viii.  25,  ix.  38,  42;  Diod. 
XL  S5.)  During  the  S<-<  ..r.  l  Punic  W,»r  it.s  terri- 
IHTT  WW  alternately  traver&cd  or  ik(  upied  by  the 
hamm  mti  by  Hannibal  (Lit.  zxii.  IS,  17,  IB, 
xx-.I.  9).  but  no  iricntian  is  made  uf  the  town  itM  lf. 
buaku  fc|^lf«  uf  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the 
'to  wUdi  ImA  •uiiitwi  tlw  cahmities  of  the 
I  War:  and  we  learn  from  C\<  i-ni  that  it  pf*- 

 l«D  extensive  and  fiertiie  terhtoiy  in  the  valley 

if  HiVaitBBM,  which  «ppMn  t»  him  adjoined 
Ikt  flf  Tcnftom.  (/Vo  Plane.  9,  de  Le;j.  Agr. 
i.  25.)  According  to  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
(p.  231),  a  colmy  was  CBtabliahed  there  by  the 
tiiianrirs,  and  'ta  colunltl  rank,  tliough  not  nm\- 
tkntd  by  Pliny,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
icseri^iiijDs.  These  also  attest  tlat  it  continued  to 
1  of  iuiportnee  under  the  empire :  and  was 
•Waol  »ith  many  rrw  j>ublic  buildings  imder  the 
nip  «£  H*^"*"  (Zuuipt,  lie  Coloniis,  p.  335; 
OA iMor.  140^3887;  Komanelli,  vol. il  pp.451 
— i5€.)  It  b  placed  by  tlie  Itincniries  on  the 
<nct  nad  bvm  Borne  to  lk>n«ventum  by  the  Via 
]4iiM,altlM  dfatnee  ef  17  miles  fimn  Teanum, 
r  .1  4n  fr>rn  Benevcntnm ;  but  the  bttcr  nnniWr  k 
mtaatj  too  large,  (itin.  Ant.  pp.  122,  . 304.) 
ne  BDdem  AKJk  fa  »  poor  and  decayed  phtce, 
t^^^  it  still  n-tain>i  an  episcopal  M  and  the  title 
if  t  dtj:  it  occupies  the  andnt  dtl^  «Bd  has  prc- 
atntd  gmt  jait  of  its  aocfaat  itaSs  end  gates,  as 
u  nnqiffiiM  Other  vesti^'os  of  anti<,uity,  in- 
rmuun?  of  a  thesitre  and  amphitheatre, 
Kid  PteidtraUe  ruias  of  Thermae,  which  appear  to 
kiT?  Wn  conjtracted  on  a  most  extcn>ive  and 
itJftdid  scale.  CBoBaaadiL  L c,  Craven,  Abrvzzi, 
f«LLn.2l.)  [E.iLB.] 

ALLOrBBOGES  ('AAXMpryvr,  *AAXM^cr,and 
*KKkitpoytt  aa  the  Greeks  write  tho  n-ime),  a 
Galhc  t^afk,  whoae  territoiy  lay  on  the  ea^t  tide  of 
AeHutt,  nd  dUefljr  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
han.  {Itar).  On  tbe  west  tliey  were  k>tinried  by 
tk  ScgiMiani  (Cacs.  B.  G.  1 10>  In  CaciMir's  time 
(&6.l«)theBbodaiiiu,near  ile  outlet  ftem  the 
hi?  L«iiAanua,  or  the  lake  of  Geiicva,  was  the 
hjandaiy  between  the  AUobrogee  and  the  llelvetii; 
aai  Ik  farthest  town  of  the  ADobrogee  «B  the  Hel- 
vttie  bord'-r  a*  Geneva,  at  w  hich  j-lacc  there  was 
a  naJ  over  tho  Kljonc  into  the  Helvetic  territory  by 
a  brk^.  Tiie  iie^iuaiii  wen  tiw  Mrtbam  neigh- 
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boors  of  the  Alkibrof^,  who  seem  to  hav<  had  eome 

tt  rritory  on  llio  north  si<1e  of  the  lUione  hImiyc  the 
jonctioa  of  the  Bhoue  with  the  Arar  (JUaom^.  To 
the  south  of  the  AUbbrogee  were  the  VooodHi.  The 
hmits  of  their  territory  may  be  generally  defined  in 
one  direction,  by  a  line  drawn  fhun  Vienna  ^Ktemu)^ 
on  the  Rhone,  which  was  their  chief  dty,  to  Geneva 
on  the  Leman  lake.  Their  huid  was  a  wine  country. 

The  AUobrogee  are  first  mentioned  in  history  as 
having  joined  Hannibal  B.C.  218  in  hia  invasion  of 
Italy  (Liv.  xxi.  31).    The  Aedui,  who  we»  the 
first  allies  of  Kome  north  of  the  Alj>s,  havin;^  com- 
plained of  the  incursions  of  the  All<»broges  into  their 
tefritosy,  the  Allobroges  were  attacked  and  defeated 
near  the  junctinn  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  by 
Q.  Fahios  Maximus  (b.  g.  121),  who  frum  his  vic- 
tory derived  the  epgnomen  ADobrogieui.  Under 
Roman  dominion  they  became  a  more  a^^cultural 
people,  as  Strabo  describes  them  (p.  185):  most  of 
thna  lived  hi  small  towns  or  viUagee,  and  their 
chief  jilare  wa-s  Vienna.     The  Allobro;;c3  were 
looked  on  with  sospicion  bj  their  conqnerors,  fur 
though  conquered  they  retained  tikdr  old  animosity; 
and  their  di.-like  of  Roman  dominion  will  explain 
the  attempt  made  by  the  conspirators  with  Catiline 
to  gain  over  the  Allobroges  through  some  ambee- 
satlors  of  the  nation  wlio  wt  ro  then  in  Borne  (b.  c. 
63).    The  ambasiaulon*,  liowever,  through  fear  or 
some  other  motive,  betrayed  tho  conspirators  (Sail. 
CaL  41).   When  Caew  was  governor  of  Gallia, 
the  Allobroges  north  of  tlic  Rhone  fled  to  liim  for 
protection  against  the  Uelvetii,  who  were  then 
muiMog  thnragh  their  country,  b.  o.  56  (J9.  G.'u 
11).    The  Allobroges  had  a  senate,  or  some  Ixxly 
tliat  in  a  manner  corresponded  to  the  Roman  senate 
(Cic  CaLm.5).  In  On  division ef  Gdlia under 
Augustas,  the  Allobroges  were  included  in  Narbo- 
nonsis,  the  Provincia  of  Caesar  (J?.  G.  i.  10) ;  and 
in  the  bite  divMon  of  Callia,  they  formed  the  Vien- 
nensis.  [G.L.] 

AI.iIA,  ALMUS  CAAfui,  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  30; 
Aurel.  Vict.  EmUm.  38,  Prcifm ;  Entrop.  ix.  17; 
VopiseaSy  JFVomw,  18),  a  moimtain  in  Lower  Pan- 
nonin,  near  Sirmium.  The  two  robber-cliieftains 
Bato  made  this  mountain  their  ^'troughold  during 
the  Dalmatian  insurrection  hi  a.  p.  6 — 7.  (^iJict.  of 
Biogr.  art.  liaio.)  It  was  plant e<l  with  vines  by 
the  emperor  Probus  about  a.  d.  280 — 81,  the  spot 
being  probaUy  reoommended  to  him  by  its  contiguity 
to  hi.-*  native  town  of  Sinnium.         [W.  B.  I).] 

ALMO,  a  small  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber  on 
ita  left  bank,  just  bekw  the  walb  of  Borne.  Ovid 
calls  it  "cursu  brevi>-simn.s  Almo"  (^ftt.  xiv.  329), 
irom  which  it  is  firobable  that  he  regarded  the 
stream  that  rises  iran  a  oopfous  eource  under  an 
artificial  grotto  at  a  spot  called  Za  Caffarella  as  the 
true  Almo.    This  stream  is,  however,  joined  by 
others  that  fimush  a  much  larger  supply  of  water, 
one  of  the  most  com'iderablc  of  which,  called  the 
Marrana  degli  Orti,  flows  from  the  sonrre  near 
Marino  that  was  the  ancient  Aqua  Fenutina, 
another  is  commonly  known  as  the  Acqun  Stmia, 
The  grotto  and  Muree  already  mentioned  were  long 
regarded,  but  certainly  without  foundation,  as  those 
of  Egeria,  and  the  Vallis  Egeriae  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Valle  ddla  CaffnrtUa,  tlinniL'li  whiih  tli 
Almo  flows.   The  grotto  it»clf  appears  to  have  been 
oonstnieted  in  impwbd  tfrnee;  it  contains  a  marble 
figure,  much  nmlilated,  whiih  is  proKibly  that  of 
the  tutelary  deity  of  tho  stream,  or  the  god  Almo. 
(Nardini,  Roma  Antkot  toLL  pp.  157—161,  with 
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llililij*B  notes ;  Nibbr,  DirUomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i. 
p.  i  no;  (jfll.  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  48;  Burpess, 
liquUmt  of  Rome,  vol.  L  p.  107.)  From  this 
spot,  which  is  about  half  m  mile  from  the  churdi  of 
.S'.  Sebasdano,  and  two  miles  fnun  t!i<'  fratcs  of 
lionus,  the  Ahno  has  a  cuun^e  ui  between  3  and 
4  nilM  to  it!  oooflaenee  whh  the  Tiber,  eraering  on 
the  way  both  Xhc  \"r.\  Apjiia  and  iho  Via  (^tiensis. 
It  was  at  the  spot  where  it  juina  the  Tiber  that  the 
calebntad  atatne  of  Cjrbrie  was  landed,  when  it  was 
bnragbt  from  IV-ssiiins  in  Phnpa  to  IJninc  in  n.  r. 
S04}  and  in  memoiy  of  this  cimunstaace  the  sin- 
gnbr  eennxn  J  was  obaerved  of  washing  the  inuq^ 
of  the  fr<xldess  herself,  tm  well  as  her  sacred  imple- 
n)ents,  in  the  waters  of  the  Almo,  on  a  c«rtaia  day 
(6  Kttl.  Apr.,  or  the  27th  of  March)  in  every  year: 
a  superstition  which  Kubsi^tcd  down  to  the  finiil 
cxtiiictioii  lit"  pajrnn5>.Tn.  ((Jv.  Fast.  iv.  .'V'57— 340; 
Lucan.  i.  600;  Martial,  iii.  47.  2;  Stut.  SUi\  v.  1. 
222 :  Sil.  ItsL  viiL  865;  Amm.  Hare,  xxiii.  3.  §  7.) 
The  little  stn-am  apjiears  to  h:ivo  n-taim^l  the  n:i:iie 
of  Almo  as  late  aii  the  seventh  century :  it  is  now 
eommenly  called  the  AeqmOaeein^  a  name  which  is 
SOpixiM'd  by  some  (n  ho  a  corriijition  of  Acqita 
dAppiOf  from  its  crossing  the  Via  Appia.  The  spot 
where  it  is  traversed  bydat  road  was  about  1)  mile 
from  the  an(  iciit  Porta  CajK-na ;  but  the  first  region 
of  the  city,  acoording  to  the  arrangement  of  Au- 
gustus, w:is  extended  to  the  rwy  bade  of  the  Almo. 
(Pn  ller,  J)!e  Rtgionen  Romt,  p.  2.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

ALMO'PIA  ('AA^wT/a),  a  district  in  Macedonia 
inhabited  by  the  Almopeh  KKixvna),  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  early  ranijuests  of  the  Aigive 
colony  of  tln'  Teiiienidae.  Leake  Mi|)i«><es  it  to  lie 
the  Buiuc  country  now  railed  Mdylciui,  which  bor- 
dered Open  the  ancient  Ede^sa  to  the  NE.  Ptolemy 
aj'sifjns  to  the  Almopes  three  townis,  Honna  (*OpMa), 
Kuropus  (£(^TOf),  and  Apsalus  ("A^aAos). 
(Thuc  il.  99;  Steph.  B.  a. Ljrooiihr.  1238;  PtoL 
iii.  18.  §24 ;  hc'AVQ.SorthemGreect,  vol.  iii.  p.444.) 

ALOXTA  (^hkivrai  Ter«k\  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  flowmgr  into  the  W.  side 
of  the  Caspian,  S.  of  tlif  Tdon  (Olfiwy,  Kouma), 
whidi  b  S.  of  the  liha  (  Volga),  This  order,  given 
hj  Ptolemy  (t.  9.  §  1  'i),  seems  snffieient  to  identify 
the  rivers;  as  tin*  Kha  is  certainly  the  Volffa,  and 
the  A'oMfM  and  Terek  are  the  only  large  rivers  that 
can  answer  to  the  otlier  two.  The  Terek  rises  in 
Jf.  flAfOMS,  the  IkSgfaest  smmnit  of  tlie  CautuMus, 
and  after  n  rapid  course  nearly  due  K.  f  tr  M.')0  iiiil'  S, 
lalb  intu  the  Ca&piau  by  heveral  niuuths  near  44° 
N.  Iflt.  [P.  S.] 

A'LOPi:  CA\({ti7:  Fth.  'AAoirfTijT,  'AAoirfPj). 
1.  A  tonii  of  I'htliiotis  in  The»saly,  phiced  by  Ste- 
phanos between  Larissa  Cremsste  and  Ediinns. 
There  was  a  dispute  nmnnp  the  an<irnt  critics 
whether  this  town  was  the  same  as  the  Alopc  in 
Honier(//.ii.682;  StrBh.pii.427,482;  Steph.B.«.r.). 

2.  A  town  of  the  Opuntian  Locri.ins  on  the  coa>t 
between  Daphnus  and  Cynus.  Its  ruins  luve  been 
Aseovered  hf  Oell  on  an  insnlated  hill  near  the 
shore.  (Thuc,  ii.  26;  Stiab.  p.  426;  Sefl  ^  28; 
Gell,  lUfier.  p.  233.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Ozdian  Locrians  of  imcertain 
tite.    (.Strab.  p.  427.) 

AI.O'PIX'K.  [AmrA.] 

ALOPKCOXNK'SI  S  ('AAwirt»r({i'n7<roi),a  town 
on  the  western  <-ojist  of  the  Thraci-m  CherNoneaus. 
It  wa><  an  Aeolian  colony,  and  w  is  U-lieved  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  tliat  the  s(>ttlers  were 
direetod  hj  an  oracle  to  establish  the  cokiiy,  when 
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they  shoiiU  flnl  meet  a  &x  with  its  cob.  (Stepii. 
Ii.  *.  r.;  Seymnus,  29;  Liv.  xxxi.  16;  Pomp.  M'U, 
ii.  2.)  In  the  time  uf  the  ^Macedonian  aaceiidsucy, 
it  was  allied  with,  and  under  the  praleetian 
Athens.  (Dem.  da  Cortm,  y,  2M,  c  Arutrxr. 
p.  676.)  [L.  a] 

ALOinjS  CAAnpet:  Etk.  'Akmphifty,  a  teaa  of 
Macedonia  in  the  (ri>trict  Rottiaea,  is  ])bred  Iv 
Stephanos  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Tbenoaic 
frnlf.  Aooor^ng  to  Seyiaz  it  was  ritairted  betweoi 
the  Haliacnion  and  Lydias.  Leake  supposes  it  !» 
have  occupied  the  site  of  Paied-kkora^  near  iTop* 
•(Mkiri.  The  town  is  ddefly  known  on  sraooot  of 
its  being  the  birthplace  of  Ptctlemy,  who  u.«uq«d 
the  Macedonian  tluxtne  after  the  murder  of  Alt-x- 
ander  II.,  son  of  Am}'ntas,  and  who  i.s  u:;nally  calH 
Itolemacus  Alorite-s.  (Scyl.  p.  26  ;  Steph.  B.  i.  r.; 
Strah.  p.  330;  Leake,  Northern  drtfcf.  rcA.  iii. 
p.  43.5,  sei].;  JJict.  of  iiioqr.  vol.  iii.  p.  .'itib.) 

ALPK'NI  CAAinjwrf,  H.  hkI.  m  176;  'AA-epk 
•jToAij.  lleroil.  vii.  216:  Eth,  'AArrji'i^i),  a  tnmt  of 
the  Kpicneniidii  Locri  at  the  £.  entrance  ut  tlie  yuk 
of  Thermopylae.  For  details,  see  THKmorrUB. 

ALPES  (cJ'AAwfis ;  viiiietinies  also,  btit  rarely 
r4  'AAvf iWl  6fii  and  ra  'AAvta  was  the  nam 
f^ven  in  ancient  aswdl  as  raodenitimes  ftothsf^ 

c  hain  of  niountaia«s  —  the  most  extensive  and  loftieit 
in  Eun>pc, —  which  forms  the  northern  boondsiy  «f 
Italy,  seiiaratin;;  that  oosntry  from  Osnl  ani  Ger- 
many. Tlif  v  extend  without  interruption  Cram  tbt 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Massilia  and 
Genua,  to  that  of  the  Adriatic  near  Trieste,  but  their 
boundaries  are  imperieetly  defined,  it  bein;;  almost 
itujioPHiblt*  tn  fix  on  any  jioint  of  demarcation  betwetn 
the  Aljxs  ami  tlie  Ajxnuines,  while  at  the  oppwile 
extremity,  the  eastern  rid^  of  the  Alps,  which 
separate  the  Adri:itic  froiM  tltr  vnllifs  of  the  S<tr« 
and  the  Drave,  are  clo£«ly  eutuicctiii  with  the  iJlj- 
riaa  rsn^  of  moontains,  which  ooDtinae  ahant 
without  intemipti  m  to  the  Rlack  Son.  Hence  PHny 
speaks  of  the  riflges  of  the  Alps  as  toftetung  as  tbej 
deecend  into  lU^cnm  (**  ndtesoentsa  Alpium  jn^rs 
per  medium  lllyricum,"  iii.  25.  s.  28),  ami  Mela  poes 
HO  iar  as  to  assert  that  the  Alps  extend  into  Tbraoe 
(Mela,  ii.  4).  Bnt  thoogh  there  is  mnch  planabiBty 
in  this  view  considered  as  a  quest  Inn  uf  pt^jprajiliical 
theory,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  term  was  ever 
familiarly  employed  in  so  extensive  a  sense.  On  the 
other  band  Strabo  seems  to  cont^ider  the  Jura  and 
even  the  mount.niiis  of  the  Black  I'oiv-st  in  Swabia, 
in  which  the  Danube  takes  its  ri>c,  as  mere  oSi^etS 
of  the  Alps  (p.  21)7).  The  name  is  jintlKtbly  de» 
rive«l  from  a  Celtic  wonl  Alb  tir  A}j>,  sipiifyinL'  "S 
height:"  though  otliers  derive  it  from  on  m^ective 
**  white,"  which  is  connected  with  the  Latm 
Albus,  and  is  tli''  r-xt  nf  tin-  nanie  of  Albion.  (StraU 
p.  202 ;  and  sec  Aniiatrung's  Gaelic  JJictvmarjf.) 

It  was  net  till  a  hte  period  that  the  Greelcs  af^Nsf 
to  havi'  olif.iiiioil  :iny  distill!  t  knowlol^-e  uf  lli<"  Alpe^ 
which  were  probably  in  early  times  regonkil  as  a 
part  of  the  RUpaean  montttains,  a  general  applla- 
tion  for  the  f^reat  mountain  chain,  which  funned  the 
extreme  limit  of  their  peographical  knowledpe  to  the 
north.  Lycophron  is  the  earliest  extant  author  whe 
has  mentioned  their  name,  which  ho  however  crro> 
neously  writes  SoAirta  (Akx.  1.361):  and  the  sc- 
onmt  ;:iven  by  A^tollonius  lUiodiu.s  (iv.  O.'IO,  f<tl.),  of 
the  .sourees  of  the  UhndanOS  and  the  Krithuiu^  jnoves 
his  cntin'  !L'ii'>r.in<e  of  the  ^reofrnipliy  ufllir^e  r>'L'i"n<. 
The  comjue^st  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  Kouwn^,  and 
Mill  more  the  paaiRft  of  Haotdbal  over  the  Alps 
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fat  4itv  giMwl  lUmiflB  to  the  luwiiiliuM  ni| 

ftt^im,  9ti  r<^>'biQ».  wbo  hail  hiiTMelf  risitrd  the  ' 
{(vtvn  of  tfc«  Alfute  rJiain  brtween  lUilj  awl  GatU, 
WM  tit  first  to  pre  an  aocorate  description  of  them. 
8l9  ho  fHfnphieal  knowledge  of  their  courM!  and 
Citrat  «s  Ttrr  iniji^Tftx-t :  he  justly  describes  thein 
cxteadin^  t'rum  the  Dri;:hbourhoiid  of  Massilia  to 
tbr  iiad  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  but  ]>btce«  the  sources 
r-'th*  l&'yae  ia  the  nei;:hbourh<xiil  of  the  Intler.  and 
amiieu  the  Ai^  and  that  rirer  as  ruimiii};  puruUel 
«tt      etkr  fron  NS.  loSW.  (Pttljb.  U.  14, 
IS.  ia.  47.)   Strabo  more  correetty  dwcribw  the 
Aim  M  famine  a  great  cuxre  like  •  haWf  the  cod> 
Mife  if  vlieh  «M  tarMd  torardt  the  phiM  of 
l^f;tttl9Hlcf  the  curve  bcfalg  the  territnrv  of 
*■  fthi4  •Us  boOi  otnontiM  make  a  bend 
ni,  d»  AM  t»  dbe  L{[|:ttriHi  Aon  Mw  Gmoa,  tiie 
«k(T  to  the  head  of  the'  Atimtic.  (Strab.  pp.  128, 
Sia)  He  jttstlj  adds  that  throughout  this  whole 
exsrat  tbrj  kaued  a  ooDtinQoas  diain  or  rid^e,  so 
till  tkrr  mi^ht  be  ahnost  repardin]  as  one  inoun- 
tiin:  brjt  ihiit  to  the  e.i.st  and  north  they  sent  out 
rinm  of!>b»»JtB  ajtd  minor  rai^;es  in  difli-n^nt  direc- 
tiaa  (Id.  nr.  {l  807.)    Ab«adf  previous  to  the 
tcarof  Stnhu  the  complete  subjujrati<m  of  the  Al|iine 
tAti  hr  Angostos,  and  tbe  coustructiou  of  Koveral 
iN^mdi  $enm  the  priaciiial  pa— w  rf  the  duSa^ 
Li  veS  u  the  increased  commercial  intercoun^  w  ith 
lie  nitiau  co  tlie  other  aide,  bad  befrtin  to  render 
At  Alp  eewpiwtif^y  fannfliir  to  tiw  Robmbb.  But 
SmV' hiinx-lf  remarks  (p.  71)  that  their  peotrra- 
jjbtai  funiaa  waa  atiU  impertcctly  known,  and  the 
emefdetdefwiddi  he  is  puiltyin  dweriting 
t.vrn  f  i]]r  cobbm  the  {Statement.  Piolemj,  thuu;:li 
rrssuif  at  a  later  period,  teeou  to  bare  been  Ktill 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  as  be  r&- 
lU  the  MooK  Adala  (the  .Sf.  Gothard  or  Splii- 
|«)  M  the  point  where  the  chain  takes  its  great 
fen  a  northern  to  an  eauteri j  direction,  while 
^cnibo  ourrectlv  aMipns  the  territ<Nry  of  ths  SsImbI 
a»  tif  f»ict  where  this  ohin::e  take^  jilace. 

A*  vjic  K>«iaDs  became  better  acquainted  with 
Ibr  AipA.  they  began  to  distiltgollh  the  different 
j»yti«Q»  (rf  the  chain  by  various  aj»[K-llation.'«.  wliich 
notisord  ia  under  the  empire,  and  are  still  ge- 
miOt  adopted  Iff  gwigraph— .   Tb«M  distinotiTe 

fjrJjrS  %n  iL«  follow.-.  : 

LAltes  MAJurmAE  ('AA««f  v^iUiM,  or  vo- 
pMm),  thelfaritiiM  AlfM,  was  the 

;-<>»5i.'r  fnim  jin  early  perivx!.  to  tlirit  ]»<>rtiiin  of  t!ic 
Mfevhieb  abota  immediatrijr  opon  the  Tjrrheuian 
fcm.WhiMB  MumOkm  and  <3mm.  Tbev  GrnH  was 
taed  by  wm;  writers  at  the  Port  us  Mottoeci  or  J/o- 
ttely  above  which  rises  a  lofty  headland 
I  Meed  tiw  trophy  erected  by  Au^tns  to 
I  tba  onlgairatioti  of  tlic  Alpine  tribes. 
'TiAfArcM  A  rr. iTsn.]  Stralw  huwcver  more 
^hMish  n^^in  the  whole  range  along  the  coast 
<i  Li|;via  ao  f ir  as  Vada  SabbiUa  (Fad*),  M  be- 
Vtrm/  to  tb«>  ifaritirix'  \\\f*:  .tivI  this  ap^iears  to 
beco  in  Mcordaiiue  with  the  cx*uiu)on  u»age  of 
bl«  tiBBi,  as  we  find  both  the  Intemelii  and  In- 
pwti  2»wrallv  rrrkoned  among  the  Al|>ine  tribes. 
(5bak.  ui^  2U1,  202;  Li  v.  uviii.  46  i  Tac  Jlitt, 
i.lStVa|Mb/VwdL  IS.)  n«ai  this  paint  mAt 
t«  tb«  river  Varus  (rior)  the  iiKnintains  desreiid 
■jBli  to  the  sea-ahon:  but  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tisthey  twnd  to  the  narth,  and  tMs  contfaroes  to 
^  the  (ii2v.:-ti<):i  of  the  main  chain  as  far  as  the  ami- 
aamnoit  g€  th<  I't-nnine  AIjim.  The  only  moun- 
t«i  ii  tbb  part  uf  the  ninge  of  which  the  aodait 
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naiMS  Iwfe  been  preaerred  to  ns  are  the  Mom  Ckma, 

in  which  the  Vanw  had  it*  source  (Plin.  iii.  4»  6), 
now  called  la  CatUo/e;and  the  Mon.s  Vesut-Vs,  now 
Monte  Viso,  firom  which  the  Pudua  takes  its  ri^e. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Mchi,  ii.4;  Strv.adAen,  x.708.) 
Pliny  calls  this  the  most  lofty  siirninit  of  the  Alps, 
which  is  fjir  from  being  corn-i  t,  but  its  isolated  cha- 
racter, and  proxinuty  to  the  plains  of  Italy,  combined 
witli  its  really  sTrcat  elevation  of  11.200  feet  above 
tlie  h«a,  would  re;ulily  convey  this  iuipression  to  an 
nnsdentifie  observer. 

At  a  later  ]ieri<Kl  cf  tlic  empire  we  find  the  Alpes 
Maritimae  constituting  a  separate  provinct^  with  its 
«wn  Ptwnratar  (OreD.  /user.  SS14,  3SSI,  5040), 
hnt  the  (li.strirt  thus  div-if^iated  wjls  niiu  h  iimre  ex- 
tensive than  the  limits  just  stated,  as  the  capital  of 
the  pnmnee  was  Ebrodnnnm  (£Mnw)  in  CfaniL 
(IJiVkinjr.  ail  Xotit,  Diffn,  yy.  473,  488.) 

2.  Au>ES  CoTTiAX,  or  CuTTLANAK,  the  Cottian 
Alps,  included  the  next  portion  of  the  cluun,  from 
the  Mons  Veisalus  northward,  extending  apparently 
to  the  neighliourhood  of  the  Mont  Ceuis,  though 
their  limit  is  not  clearly  defineil.  Tliey  derived  their 
name  from  Cottius,  an  Alpine  chieft.iin,  who  having 
cont  iliatcd  the  favour  niid  frieTid>liip  of  Augustus, 
Was  left  by  him  in  possession  of  this  portion  of  the 
Alps,  with  the  title  of  FiaeAot  Hiatemtory,  wUdi 
coiiipii.sed  twelve  petty  trilies,  npi»ears  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Ebrodnnnm  or  Embnm  in  Gaul,  as  lor 
aa  SoKQiie  or  Siua  in  Italj,  and  indtided  the  paas  of  r 

the  Mont  Gentrre,  one  of  the  TiK»st  fref]ueiite<i  and  ! 
important  lines  of  cummuuication  heUreen  the  two  | 
ooontriea.  (Strab.  pp.1 79,  S04 ;  PIio.iiL  90.  8.24; 
Ta( ,  /list.  i.  Gl ,  iv.  r,s ;  Anuii.  Ifarc.  XT.  10.)  The 
territoty  of  Cottius  was  united  by  Nero  to  the  Roman 
empire,  and  oonstitated  a  separate  province  under 
the  name  of  Alpes  Cottiae.  But  after  the  time  of 
Constaotine  this  ap{jellation  was  extended  so  as  to 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  province  or  region  of  Italy 
previously  known  as  Liguriii.  [Liouria.]  (Un  il. 
Injtcr.  2156,  3601  ;  yodt.  IHgn.  ii.  p.  GO,  au.l 
Docking,  ad  h>c.;  P.  Diac.  ii.  17.)  The  pnmi}i.il 
riven  which  have  thdr  MNuma  intiiiapart  of  the 
Al[is  are  the  Dui  f.ntia  ( fhtmncf')  on  the  W. 
and  the  DcaiA  (^JJora  Jiiparia)  on  the  which 
is  owfimnded  bjr  Strabo  (p.  i09)  wHh  Ifeo  river  of 
the  same  name  (n'lw  rnllt-d  Dora  Bollia)  that  flom 
through  the  country  uf  the  SakssL 

9.  Alpb  Gbaiak  (  AAwcit  rpoSu,  PtoL)  called 
also  MoNs  fiR.Mi  s  (Tar.  iv.  68),  w.-ts  the  name 
given  to  the  Alps  through  which  hqr  the  pass  now 
known  aa  tiie  LUUg  8L  Bernard.  The  precise  ex- 
tent  in  which  the  term  was  employed  cannot  be  fixed, 
and  probably  was  never  defined  by  the  ancients 
themselves ;  but  modem  get^n^phers  generally  regard 
it  as  compri.Mn;,'  th<'  jiortion  of  tlie  cliain  which  ex- 
tends from  the  CtJiiji  to  Mont  Blanc.  The 
real  origin  of  the  ap|A;llatiou  is  miknowu;  it  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  some  Celtie  word,  bat  the  Recnans  , 
in  later  times  interpn'ted  it  as  meaning  Grtcian,  and 
cuuuected  it  with  the  fabulous  passage  of  the  Alps 
by  Hercules  on  his  ratnni  from  Spain.  In  oootfiin* 

ation  of  this  it  apj>ears  that  .some  amirnt  altars 
(probably  Celtic  monuments)  were  r^arded  as 
having  been  oraeted  hf  lam  upon  tiili  ooeaalon,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  arc  called  by  .^inie  writers 
Alpbs  Graecab.  (Plin.iii.20.t.  24;  Ajnm.Uarc. 
XT.  10.  §  9 ;  Petran.  <fe  B.  C.  144— >101 ;  Mopw  Hmm 
3.)  Li vy  appears  to  apply  the  name  of  "  (SraoMnis  jn- 
gunrto  this  jiart  of  the  Alps  (xxi.38),  a  name  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  retained  bj  the  CroBion^,  a 
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Tnountain  near  St.Didier.  Pliny  (xi.  42.  s,97)  tcnns 
them  Alpes  Ckmtromicab  imia  tho  Gauli»U  tribe 
<if  Ito  Gentrones,  who  occnpied  their  western  slopes. 

4.  Altes  Pkxninae,  or  Poknixae,  the  Pennine 
Alps,  was  the  ajijioUation  by  which  the  Koinans  dc- 
si^ated  the  loftiest  and  most  central  part  of  the 
cliaiti,  exteiiilinp  from  the  Mont  Blanc  on  the  W.,  to 
tlio  Monte  liosa  on  the  E.  Tho  first  fonn  of  the 
ii.une  is  eviileiitly  tlie  xn:^t  c<)rrcct,  and  was  derived 
from  tlic  Celtic  "  Pen"  or  "  Ben,"  a  height  or  sum- 
mit; but  tlie  opinion  liavinc:  p::rniO(l  {rround  thrit  the 
pass  of  the  Great  St.  Benuird  over  these  mountains 


was  the 


limtfbal,  the 


was 


considcrcfl  to  Ik*  connwted  with  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians (I'ocni),  and  hence  the  form  Poeninao  is 
freqaehtij  adopted  by  Uter  writers.  lArj  Inmself 
punts  out  the  error,  and  mlils  that  the  name  was 
really  derived,  accordii^  to  the  tedtimony  of  the  in- 
Itabitanto,  from  •  duty  to  whom  «n  altar  was  conse- 
crated on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  probably  the  same 
who  was  aftcr^vards  worshipped  by  the  Romans 
themselvos  as  Jupiter  Pcnninus.  (Liv.  xxi.  38 ;  Plin. 
iii.  17.  8.  21;  Strab.  p.  205;  Tac.  HisL  i.  61,  87; 
Amni.  Marc.  xv.  10;  Sorv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  x.  13; 
Orell.  J/ucr.  vol.  i.  |».  104.)  Tho  limits  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  are  nowhere  very  clearly  designated ; 
but  it  ."ifcuis  tli.it  the  whole  upper  valley  of  tho 
lihonc,  the  modem  Valaitj  was  called  Vallis  Poenina 
(ma  (hell.  Inter,  Sit),  and  Ammiaaas  expressly 
places  the  sources  of  the  KInMif  in  the  Pennine  AI|.s 
(xv.  11.  §  IG),  so  that  the  tcnn  must  have  been 
frequently  applied  to  the  wfade  extent  of  the 
Inin  cliaia  from  the  Mont  Blanc  f a-;w,i:rl  as  far  as 
the  SL  Gothard,  The  name  of  Au>u.s  Lepontiae 
from  tlw  GanSdi  tribe  of  the  Lepontii,  is  frequently 
applied  hgrOMdera  gcor;raphers  to  tho  )Kirt  ot'  tlu' 
range  inhabited  by  them  between  the  Monte  Jiom 
and  the  Munt  St.  Gothard,  but  there  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  the  name.  The  '*  Alpes  Graiac  ct 
Poeninao,"  (lurin<:  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
cnjpin>,  con.stituti'd  a  separate  province,  which  was 
imitcd  with  Transalpine  GauL  Ita  cliief  towns  were 
Darantasu  and  Oit  >dnrus.  (Annn.  Slarc.  xv.  11. 
§12;  OrclL  /n<cr.  3888;  A'o(.  Di^.  IL  p.  72; 
BBddiii^,  ad  loe.  47S.)  Connected  with  these 
we  find  nientione<l  the  Al}x;s  Atractianae  or  AtWCti- 
anac,  a  name  otherwise  wholly  uiknown. 

5.  Ttie  Alpes  Rrabtigab,  orBhaetian  A1ps,niay 
con-i(l(T('il  .xs  a-ljimiin^  tlw  Pennine  Alp-  tlio 

oast,  and  including  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  countries 
now  called  the  CfHmu  and  the  TproL  Xhier  this 
more  gerieral  appellation  appears  to  have  been  c^Jtn- 
prised  tho  mountain  ma.ss  called  Mons  Adola,  in 
which  both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  place  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine  [Aduul  Mons],  while  Tacitus  expressly 
tolls  us  that  that  river  ri^^s  in  nnf  of  tho  most  inac- 
ces-siblu  auJ  lofty  niounlaiiis  of  tiic  Klia'"tian  Alps. 
(6'er;n.  1.)  The  more  pastern  jjortion  of  the  Hhae- 
tian  Alps,  in  \\liirh  the  Atlio<is  and  Ata^is  have 
their  sources,  is  called  by  I'hny  and  by  various  other 
writers  the  ALPB8TBiDBimirAa,liram  the  important 
city  of  Tridcntum  in  the  S«iutheni  Tyrol.  (Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Dion  Cass.  hv.  22;  Flor.  iii.  4.) 

6.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Alps  from  thevafhy 
of  the  Atli(^is  and  the  jwss  of  tho  /frf/i»er  to  the 
plains  of  Paononiaand  the  sources  of  the  Save  appear 
to  haTe  been  known  bjvarions  appellations,  of  which 
it  Is  not  ea-sy  to  detennino  the  preci>e  extent  OT  ap- 
plication. Tho  northern  arm  of  tho  chain,  which 
extends  through  Noricum  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vieuna,  was  known  as  the  Ai,pbi  Nobicsab  (Flor. 

^4^t>\Ju  ^'/cui^r  >:<.v.:fyrA 
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iii.  4 ;  Plin.  iii.  25.  s.  28),  while  the  more  sotitlMit 
range,  which  bounds  the  plains  of  V'^enelia,  and  cirrm 
roond  the  modem  Friomt  to  the  naghboorhood  d 
Trieste,  was  varioosly  known  as  the  Altes  Cak. 

MICAE  and  JuLiAE.  The  former  desi^^tion,  em- 
ployed by  Pliny  (/.  c),  they  derived  fnan  the  Canii 
who  inhabited  their  mountaitt  fiutnesses:  the  latter, 

which  appears  to  have  l)ecome  rtuitoniary  in  latn- 
times  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  8;  Amra.  Marc.  xxi.  9,  xxii. 
16;  Itin.  Ilier.  p.  560;  Sex.  Ruf.  Breviar,  1% 
from  Julius  Caciar,  who  first  mlurol  the  Canii  tn 
subjection,  and  founded  in  their  territory  the  towas 
of  Jnlinm  Camlenm  and  Fonun  Jnlii,  of  wUdi  the 
latter  ha.s  nivcn  to  the  province  it.s  inrxlcni  name  of 
the  Frioul.  We  find  also  this  part  of  the  Alfs  «ae> 
times  termed  Alpvs  Vbubtab  (Anun.  Ifare.  snd. 
16.  §  7)  from  their  bordcrin;;  on  the  jjnnnre  of 
Venetia.  The  mountain  ri4ge  immediately  abote 
Trieste,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Adrfatie 
from  the  vallsy  of  the  Save,  and  connects  the  Alps, 
properly  so  called,  with  the  mountains  of  Dalmatis 
and  Illyricum,  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  >loxs 
OcRA  (0«^,  Stnh.  P.S07;  PtoL  iu.  1.  §1), 
frf»m  whence  one  of  the  yK«tty  tril)es  in  the  n.ii'li- 
bourhood  of  Tcrge»te  was  called  the  SubocrinL  (Piia. 
iii.  20. a.  24.)  Strabo  justly  observes  thattfaisisths 
Ittwcst  part  of  the  wlv  lc  Alpuic  ran;:e :  in  con 
of  which  it  was  from  a  very  early  period  travern'd 
byamndi  fivqnented  pass,  that  became  ^nediam 
of  active  commercial  intercmirsc  from  tho  Ilm  rsii 
colony  of  Aqoileia  with  the  valleys  of  the  S<ut  a&d 
DroMftBd  by  means  of  those  rivers  with  die  pUns 
on  the  hank.s  of  the  Danube. 

7.  We  also  find,  as  already  mentioned,  the  mine 
of  the  Alps  sometimes  extended  to  the  roonatsiB 
ranges  of  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia:  thus  Pliny  (xi. 
42.  s.  97)  sjH'-aks  of  the  Ai.rKs  Dai.mattcae.  and 
Tacitus  of  the  Ali'ks  Paxsonu  ae  (//«<.  ii.  98, 
iii.  1),  by  whirh  howi-ver  he  ]>erhaj>s  njeaiis  little 
more  than  the  Julian  .tVlps.  But  thi.s  extensive  a.«> 
of  the  tenn  docs  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  geiicrallr 
adopted. 

The  jihy.sical  clwmcters  of  the  Aljis,  and  tho» 
natural  phenomena  wliich,  though  not  peculiar  to 
them,  fbey  yet  exhibit  on  a  grmter  scale  than  any 

other  mountains  of  Europe,  mu.st  have  early  attrartfsi 
the  attention  of  travellers  and  geographers:  and  tho 
diiBculties  and  dangers  of  the  passes  over  them  weic, 
a.s  was  natural,  pmitly  exaggerated.  PolybiiLs  was 
the  first  to  give  a  rational  account  of  them,  and  has 
described  their  characteristic  features  on  oocaskc 
of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  in  a  manner  of  which  the 
accuracy  has  been  attested  by  all  tno«icm  writers. 
Stralx)  also  gives  a  very  good  acctmnt  of  thcin.notiriiis; 
particularly  tlie  danger  arising  from  the  aralancht* 
or  sudden  frtlls  of  snow  and  ice,  v  hich  (Ictai  lml 
themselves  from  the  rest  frozen  masses  above,  and 
hurried  the  traveller  over  the  ride  of  the  prcripiee 
(l).  204).  Few  attemj.ts  apjiear  to  have  l>eeu 
made  to  estimate  their  actual  height;  but  Poly  bios 
remarks  that  it  frreatly  exceeds  that  of  the  h^^iest 
mountains  of  Grocccanf!  Thrace, 01yni}Mi>.0>>a,  At  hf»-i, 
&C.:  for  that  almost  any  of  these  mountains  might 
be  ascended  by  an  active  walker  in  a  single  day, 
whiU-  ho  would  scarcely  ascend  the  Alps  in  five:  a 
statement  greatly  exaggerated.  (Polyb.  ap.  Strab. 
p.  209.)  Strabo  on  the  contrary  tells  us,  that  the 
direct  ascent  of  the  hif^hest  .sunnnits  of  the  mountains 
in  the  territory  of  the  Me<lulli,  di<l  not  exceed 
100  st.idia,  and  the  same  distance  fur  the  descent  on 
tho  other  dido  into  Italy  (p.  203),  vbflt 
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(8.65)  tppein  t»«liiiiito  <1m  parpfnilinihrMi^t 

•  f  -.-rr.c  .  f  tJ  f  Ii-^:p*t  jummits  at  not  less  thnn  fifty 
aiUil  X]ie  ko^th  of  the  whole  lange  is  otimfttwi 
inr  TMifli  >l  onlj  SSOO  Hadia,  while  CmBos  An- 
ti{at?:  (  j  - t  >l  bv  PiinjiiL  18.  s.  22)  Jtatoil  it  as 
BSC  h»  thu  IQOb  mibi,  wrkoningalopf^  the  foot  of 
At  ■MBtiiBi  fim  MS  to  MSa  l^ny  ^—"^f*^  evii* 
mta  t]»>  uc}«  distance  qilcnUtwi  from  the  river 
Vvo;  to  th«  Ar«ia  at  745  mike,  a  fiur  approxiina- 
UkD  to  tile  truth.   He  also  jaatlj  remarks  that  the 
nrj  ASfntLi  e&timatcs  of  the  breadth  of  the  Alps 
^.Tt-r.  bj  diderriit  aathurs  were  founded  on  the  fact 
L-f     rr»/at  inequalitj:  the  ea^stcm  portion  of  the 
Tu^^  !•  t^ceaOmany  and  Italy  being  not  lei»  than 
lyOnislw  *TTHsi.  wh:l<»  the  other  portions  did  not 
ami  7a  (Flia.ixi.  19.S.23.)  Strabo  tells  us  that 
ra  kftjr  Mmiadfei  «f  ths  jUpt  ircra  iieiMr 
perpetoal  snow,  or  so  bare  and  nipirod 
li  to  ahcfether  nninhahitablci  the  sides  were 
itMuJ^e  IbreitB,  nd  the  knrer  slopes 
rajr.^-  were  cultivated  and  well  pcoplal.  There 
bovev'T  alvajs  «  scardtj  of  com,  which  the 
pr<.<>iiral  firtan  these  of  the  plains  in  ez- 
fh*a^'  f>r  the  productions  of  their  mountains,  the 
dacf  of  which  wore  resin,  pitch,  pine  wood  for  torc  hes, 
wn,  booer,  and  dieese.    Preiioas  to  the  time  of 
Aifajto*,  the  Alpine  tribes  had  been  given  to  pro- 
•atoiy  btbits,  and  were  continually  plundering  their 
■m  wealthy  neijihbours,  but  after  they  had  been 
oooplefely  ^oKlunl  and  roads  made  throogh  their 
tTntori^  they  dcviftod  themselves  more  to  the  arts 
^  f«ioe  ami  ha>baixli7.    (Strab.  pp.  206,  207.) 
Xar  w«re  the  Alps  waatiiig  in  nam  valniMa  jao- 
iartiooH.    G'jfci  mines  or  rather  washins^s  were 
ewked  in  them  in  Tarioos  places,  especiall/  in  the 
toiiiMr  «r  tlw  Sitoaai  (the  Faf  ^fJMte),  where 
tkrliTuiLs  derivrti  a  con-siderable  n-vrnup  from  tliciii ; 
4ad  jn  the  None  Alps,  near  A^oilda,  where  gold  was 
tmi  m  hBapi  as      as  a  toaa  after  digging  only  a 
f-w  f«^t  {*!ow  thf-  surface  (Strab.  pp.  205,  208). 
Ik  inA  mines  of  the  >ioric  Alps  were  also  weU 
hMi  tithe BonaHH,  and  highly  esteemed  Ibr  tlis 
tiwUent  quality  of  the  metal  furnished  by  them, 
■tochwas  peculiarlj  well  athipted  for  swonis.  (Plin. 
mir.U.  1.41 ;  Hot.  Carm.  1.  16.  9,  Epod. xvii.71.) 
Tbe  nek  oystal  ao  abundant  in  the  Alps  was  much 
Taltad  by  th**  Romaiu,  and  diligently  songht  for  in 
cac^aeaca  by  the  natives.  (Plin.  xxxvii.2. 8.9, 10.) 

Bnanl  ttiii  of  animals  are  also  aotioed  bj  andent 
*rf.fn  as  peculiar  to  the  Alp;  nmon!,'  tlie?-e  are  the 
CiaotBtt  (the  rvpUxgpra  of  I'liuy),  the  Ibex,  and  the 
ItowL  YSuf  dso  mentieBa  wUto  hana  and  white 
r^-^  c  I*tannigan.  (Plin.  viii.  79.  s,  81,  x.  68. 
aU;  Varr.  de  iLJL  m.  12.)  Folybios  described  a 
toxe  Minri  ef  tlw  deer  Idad,  bat  with  a  naek  IDce  a 
»iMboBf.evid«-nilr  the  Klk(Cenma  Akes)no^v  found 
tiiyia  the  north  of  Europe,  (f  oljbiiqK.  jMw^208.) 

Itwnii  bs  iflopoasible  iNfa  toemnnento  mdebdl 
d  petty  tribeft  which  inhabited  the  Tallies  and 
i^cs  k  the  Alps.  The  inscription  on  tlie  trophy 
Angosttts  already  mentioned,  gives  the  naine.4  of 
wt  l«s  than  forty-four  "  Gentes  Alpinae  devirtae," 
•fflv  of  which  are  otherwi«^  wholly  unknown  (I'lin. 
ii.  iO.  a.  24X  The  inscnptiuii  on  the  arch  ut  Susa 
ttsonta  foorteea  tribes  that  wan  solgect  to  Cottius, 
»hirh  tlic  gre.iter  [sirt  are  eqnally  obscure. 
'  f'nfIL  Inter.  626;  Miliin,  Toy.  e»  IHemont^  vol.  L 
r  KK)  Tkoaatrifasa^wbeaslaeslitf  aanbedeter- 
x.-vtl  with  toler'ibl'-  rf-rr^iinty,  or  wliovf.  n.mi'^s  aj>- 
{<w  n  lu«U«7,  will  be  found  under  their  rcitpectivo 
Jbr  aa  «f  ths  wbols  list  tha 
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Gaulcs  vol.  ii.  pp.  43 — 66. 

The  eternal  suowb  and  gkciers  of  the  Alps  are  the 
soorees  from  which  flow  savsnd  of  the  lai]gest  rirera 
of  Eurojio:  the  lUione,  theBhine,  and  the  Po,  as  well 
as  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  tlie 
DfftTe  and  the  Save.  It  would  be  useless  here  to 
enter  into  a  geogniihioal  or  detailed  enumeration  of 
the  countless  minor  8tream.<<  which  derive  llirlr 
sooroes  frotn  the  Alps,  and  which  will  be  found  under 
the  eovntrias  to  whidi  thij  semally  bekpg. 

Alany  of  tiw  pas.se.s  across  the  great  centra]  chain 

of  the  Alps  are  50  clrarly  indicated  by  the  cotirse  of 
the  rivers  whic  h  rise  in  them,  and  the  valhcs  throu^^h 
wllieh  these  flow,  that  they  must  probaUjrlia've  been 
known  to  the  ueif;hboaring  trilies  from  a  veni'  early 
jx;riod.  Long  before  the  pasi^ge  of  the  western 
Alpa  bf  Hannibal,  we  know  that  thsaa  monntdns 
were  crossed  by  successive  swanns  of  Gaulu-h  in- 
vaders (I'olyb.  iiL  48 ;  Liv.  v.  33),  and  there  b  every 
lasson  to  snppossthat  diemore  earilyaeeessible  jKusses 
of  the  Khaetian  and  Julian  Al]i>  Ii  ul  :iiT  'rdc*l  a  way 
for  the  migrations  of  nations  in  still  earlier  ages. 
The  partirahr  rmito  taken  bj  Hanmbal  is  stiU  » 
subject  of  controversy.*  But  it  is  clear  from  thewhoto 
narrative  of  Polybius,  that  it  was  one  already  pre- 
riously  known  and  frequented  by  the  mountaiueera 
that  guided  him:  and  a  few  jesn  later  his  brother 
Hasdrubal  aj^jiears  to  have  rro'^«:ed  the  same  jifuss 
with  companitively  little  diiiii  ulty.  Polybius,  ac- 
COtding  to  Stralx),  was  acquainted  with  only  four 
j»asses,  viz.:  1.  that  through  Ligtiria  by  the  Maritime 
Alps;  2.  that  through  the  Tauiini,  which  was  the 
one  traversed  by  Ham^ad;  %.  tiait  tinoagh  the  Sa- 
lassi;  and  4.  that  through  the  Rhaetians.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strab,  p.  209.)  At  a  later  period  Pompey,  on 
his  mafdi  into  Spun  (b.  c  77),  opned  oat  a  pas- 
.sage  for  his  army,  wliiili  I,.'  (1«  .nil-i  >  a>  ililTerent 
from  that  of  Hannibal,  but  more  convenient  lor  tha 
Romans."  (Pompeii  Kpitt.  ap.  SaHmL  EisL  iiL 
p.  230,  ed.  Gerlach.)  Shortly  after  tliis  time  Varro 
(in  a  passage  in  which  there  appeal*  to  be  much 
confusion)  speaks  of  fice  passes  aerass  the  Al{j«i 
(widioat  indnding  the  more  casteiij  ones),  which 
he  enumerates  as  follows:  "Una,  quae  est  juxta 
mare  per  Liguras;  altera  qua  liamiibal  transiit; 
tertia  qam  Pianpains  ad  ffispaniense  bellnm  pn>- 
fectns  est :  quarts  qua  II;usdrul»al  de  Gallia  in 
Itaiiam  venit :  quinta,  quae  quondam  a  Groccis 
posssBsa  est,  qoae  exinde  Alpes  Oiaedae  appel- 
lanfnr."  (Varr.  ap.  Scrr.  ad  Acn.  x.  1.1.)  Pmui 
the  time  of  the  reductiou  of  the  Tramalpinc  GuuU 
bgr  J.  Caesar,  and  Aat  of  the  Alpine  tribes  by  Au- 
cu>tus,  the  p  is  es  over  the  Aljus  came  to  be  weD 
kuown,  and  were  traversed  by  high  roads,  saveial  of 
which,  howerar,  en  acoouit  ef  the  natnnd  difficoltiea 
of  the  mountains,  were  not  prMticable  Ibr  csixisges. 
These  passes  were  the  following:  — 

1.  "Per  Altes  Maritwias,"  along  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  from 
Genua  to  the  mouth  of  the  V;inis.  Thouph  the 
line  of  sea-co.uit  must  always  have  oiTered  a  n.ilurul 
means  of  connnunication,  it  oould  hardly  have  hwn 
fre'piented  by  the  Roman.s  until  tlif  wild  tribes  of 
the  Ligurians  had  been  efl'ectuoliy  subdued ;  and  it 
appears  certain  that  no  r^nUw  road  was  oonstracted 

*  Sea  the  article  iiANKiBAi>,in  the  UicL  of  Jiiogr» 
ToL  ii.  pL  333,  and  the  woriu  tlwie  referred  to. 
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•Ion;;  it  till  the  time  of  Augustus.    Tlie  monunipiit 
which  that  emperor  erected  over  the  hi^h&>>t  part  of  the 
paw  (just  above  the  Portiu  Monocii),  to  oommemo- 
iste  the  roductioo  of  the  Alpine  tribes,  u  ntill  ex- 
tant, and  the  Roman  mad  may  U'  (li>>tiTictly  traml 
fur  several  niile^  on  nich  side  uf  it.    f  lKorAEA 
"uKmi/L .  AuoDsn.]    It  did  not  folbnir  the  Mnie  Kim  as  the 
^^Cjf   modem  raid,  but,  after  ascending  fn-ni  iiPir  Mt-n- 
'(  *     tone  to  the  siunotit  of  the  pass  at  J  urbia,  diAConded 
«  ode  Tallejr  to  CemeneUoD  (OniM»),  and  proceeded 
frttm  th(>ncf  dirpct  to  the  mouth  of  the  Varu-s,  leaving 
>!icaea  on  the  left.    The  stations  along  this  rooul 
fiom  V«da  8Mh^  (Fadb)  to  AntipoUt  an  thu 
rival  in  the  Itin.  Ant  n.896:  — 

M.P.  M.V. 
Piillopioe  -  xK.  LunoM  •  -  x. 
Albiiigauno  Alpe  Summa  ( Tlwr&ia)  vi. 

{Albe$iga)  -  viii.  Cemenelo  {Ciinia)  -  viii. 
Loco  Borauud  -  xt.  Vanun  flumcn  -  tL 
(^>^ta  n.nlni.-ic  -  xtL  Aatipolti  (Amtibei)  —  at. 
Albintiiiii!tu(  F>»> 

timifflUi)       -  xri. 

This  line  vf  rood  ia  given  in  the  Itinenuy  as  a  part 
of  the  VLi  Aim-Iia,  of  which  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
oontiniiatian;  but  ue  learn  fruiu  the  iusciiptions  of 
the  milc-stom^'s  disrvivi  rcd  near  2WMa  that  it  was 
properly  ralleil  the  Via  Julia. 

2.  PihK  ALfiu  CurriAS,"  bj  tiie  pass  now 
called  tho  Momt  (Tsa^rre,  firam  AngUtm  Tanrinomm 
to  Brigailtao(£r«in^n)  anil  V} mMhunim  (  Fmbrun) 
in  Gaid.  This  was  the  most  direct  hue  ul'  coninmui- 
eatioD  from  the  nortli  of  Ita^f  to  Tranxalpine  Gaul : 
it  is  evidentlj  that  fullowed  by  Caesar  when  he 
hastened  to  oppwe  the  Ib-lvctii,  "  qua  proximum 
iter  in  vltmorem  Galliam  r  Alpes  erat"  (B.  G.  i. 
10),  and  is  probably  the  saint'  already  mentioneil  as 
having  been  first  explored  by  Pumpey.  It  vtas  after- 
wards one  of  the  passes  most  frequents!  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  is  termed  by  Anmiionus  (xv.  10)  via 
rniilia  et  coiTi|>endiaria."  That  writer  has  iriven  a 
detailed  account  of  the  jmus»,  the  highest  rid^je  of 
iHilch  was  known  by  the  name  of  BfATBCHlAE  Monh, 
a  name  retainc<l  in  the  mi(lilli>  ncf^,  and  found  in 
the  itiu.  HierusoL  p.  556.  Ju>t  at  its  foot,  on  the 
Italian  aide,  was  the  station  Ad  MAima,  probably 
nrnr  the  modeni  villajje  of  Oulx.  The  distances 
pven  in  the  Itiu.  Ant.  (p.  ^  1 )  are,  from  Taurini 
(Au^ta  Taarinonm)  to  Segu>io  {Siua)  51 M.  P. 
(a  •;i<Mt  overstatement:  tbo  oomct  diaUuno  wwild 
be  36);  llicuce  — 

Ad  Martb  -     xn.     Ramao    -  rrm, 
Bripintio    -    xviii.      Eharodono  xviii. 
Though  now  little  frequented,  this  pass  is  one  of  the 
lowest  and  easiest  of  those  over  the  mam  chain. 

3.  Pku  Aij'KS  Okaias,"  by  the  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard, 'l  lii  j  route,  which  led  fronj  Milan  and  the 
plains  >)i  the  Po  by  the  valley  of  the  Scilassi  to  Au- 
f^Mta  Praetoria  (^Aotta),  and  from  thence  arnts^  thu 
mountain  Jjass  into  the  valley  of  tho  I-nr  t  (here), 
and  through  the  TartntaUe.  to  Vienna  ami  Lug- 
dunom,  is  suppttsed  by  many  writers  to  liave  been 
that  followed  by  Hannibal.    It  was  certainly  crossed 

;  by  D.  Brutus  with  his  army  at\cr  tho  battle  of  Mu- 
tina,  B.  c.  43.  Bnl  tbcmgh  it  presents  mncli  less 
natural  difficulties  than  it^  neiphbonr  the  Great  St. 
Bernard^  it  appears  to  liave  been  httle  frequented, 
on  aecoont  of  the  pndatoiy  liabits  of  the  Salaamaas, 
tmtil  Ani:u>tus,  after  liavinrj  completely  subdued 
that  people,  constructed  a  carriage  road  over  tho 
Graian  Alps,  wUdi  tlu&oefbnnufd  became  one  of 
the  most  importmt  and  fie^iientfld  lioei  of  cgmmtmi* 
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cation  between  Italy  and  GaoL   (Sblk  p^lOl; 
Tac,  J/ut.  ii.  C6,  iv.'cS.) 

Tho  stations  on  this  route  are  thus  giveu  in  titc 
Itinemr}-,  beginning  finom  Epondia,  at  the  «ntnM» 
of  tho  Vol  d'Aostat'-' 

M.P. 

Vitricium  ( IVrrf^)  -       -       -  xxi, 
Augusta  Praetoria  (^Ao$td)       -  ixv. 
Arebrigimn  (5.  DiMtr)    •      •  xtr. 
Ilcrpintnim  {Bourg.  S.  3famie$)  xxiv. 
Danuitasia  {Jiaustien)    »      •  xviii. 
Obiliuum       ....  xio. 
Ad  PnblieaiMB  (ConJfaiM)       -  m. 
From  thence  there  branched  off  two  lines  of  ncul. 
the  one  by  Leminonm  (^CUamberj/)  and  Augmts 
AUobrognm  to  Vieona,  the  odier  northwards  to  Qe> 
neva  and  the  Laru.>  I,cmannus. 
i.  "  Fbb  Alpes  PxxMntAs,"  bj  the  Crtat  SL 
TIds  ronto,  which  brsndied  off  fton  tht 
at  Angusta  Praetoria,  and  led  direct  acn»t 
the  mountain,  from  thence  to  Octodums  {Marti^g) 
in  the  vallej  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  head  of  the  Lsks 
Lcmannus,  appears  to  have  been  known  sal  As- 
quentcfl  from  very  early  times,  th<m;:h  it  was  nem 
rendered  practicable  lor  can  i;i;ri's.    Caesar  i^pcaks  of 
it  as  bi-in:<;  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  mcr* 
chants  and  traders,  notwitlustanJinf:;  the  exactions  tt» 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  wikl  tribes  tlua 
theneeenpiedtUapwtof  the  Alpa.  (B.G.m.\.) 
The  nnn'<'r'>ns  iiix  riptions  and  votive  tablets  that 
have  been  discovered  suihcientljr  attest  how  macb 
this  pass  was  froqoented  in  htsr  timee:  and  it  wis 
rejK'atedly  traversed  bv  Unman  arrtiiei!.  (Ort-ll 
/ascr.  ToL  L  pi  lOi;  Tac.  But.  i.  61,  iv.  68.)  Tbe 
distanoea  lir  tins  toad  are  ^ns  given  in  the  Itiosnrj. 
From  AugUhta  Praetoria  to  the  summit  of  the  pas*, 
Summo  Pennino,  where  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter — 
M.  P.  XXV. ;  tlience  to  Octodoms  {Martiyny)  xxv.; 
and  from  thenco  to  Mviscum  (Keway)  34  niiki, 
pa5v«imr  two  (>()-><  lire  stations,  the  nuDM  of  wluchsn 
probably  cornijit. 

6.  The  next  j  as.*,  for  whic  h  we  find  no  appro- 
priate name,  le«l  ironi  tho  head  of  the  I^ieiw  Ijiriiu 
to  lirii^antia  {^Brtyem\  on  the  Lake  of  i,'oruta»ct. 
We  find  w  msntkm  of  this  route  in  early  times;  but 
it  must  have  been  that  taken  by  Stilicho,  in  the  def4h 
of  winter,  when  lie  proceeded  iroDi  Mediulaamn 
through  the  Bhaetian  Alps  to  stanmon  the  Vhris- 
licians  and  Norican.s  to  the  relief  of  Ilomtrius.  (CI.in- 
diau.  B.  GeL  v.  320 — 360.)  The  Itineraries  give 
two  notes  across  this  part  of  the  Alps;  the  eae 
apparently  following  the  line  of  the  niodem  ]mis>  cf 
the  Spliufen,  by  Clavenna  (CAtoreawa)  and  Tar- 
Te9sedo(?)  to  Curia  (Cotre):  tho  other  erosshigtlM 
pass  of  the  Sfpfi'nwr,  by  Mums  and  Tinnetio  (Tta- 
ztn)  to  Curia,  where  it  rejoined  the  y>rrrr<liri!r  route. 

6.  *•  PkK  Au-IIJi  RlIAETICAS  or  f  KIDKMIN  AS."* 

through  the  modem  Tyrol,  wlii*  h,  t'l-om  the  natund 
fai  ilitics  it  prest»nt.s,  must  alwavs  have  ha-u  one  of 
the  most  obvious  means  of  commuMieatiim  Ix-tween 
ltdy  and  the  countries  on  the  S.  of  the  DanoW. 
The  hi;:h  road  le>i  jVoin  \'rnrtia  to  Tridentuni  («  here 
it  was  joined  by  a  cross  road  from  Opitergiuni  through 
the  ValSngema),  and  thnee  up  the  valley  of  the 
Athesis  as  far  as  Botzen,  from  which  pejint  it  fol- 
lowed tbe  Atagis  or  £i$ach  to  it«  source,  and  crossed 
the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  Vddidana  (ITsbfai,  Msr 
Ituhnick),  and  fn>ui  tli.  ut  e  across  another  mountUB 
pass  to  Augusta  Vindehcorum.  £Riiastia.3 

7.  A  roi^  led  from  Aqnikia  to  Jelfaun  Canuevm 
(ZuffUoy,  and  finm  tbaioa  acron  the  Jnfian  Alpa  to 
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!  b  th»  nOkj  of  lite  (;fu/,  uid  I17  that  vallej 

nn !  ;!k*  Pxstn-  Tknl  to  join  the  precttiing  road  at 

\l{«t(»ua,  sear  the  foot  of  tlie  Brcimer.    The  sta- 

tiaai  (km  tt  urbich  en  b»  dilaniiiDed  widi  1117 

mimtr)anlhu  pna  (Itin.  Ant  &  S79):  — 

11.  p. 

fnaAiDilria  A  l  Tricf^lmitm  -  tmx, 
Jitlititn  Carnicnm  xxx. 
Loocio  •  •  zxiL 
AganXo     -      -  zriiL 

Litt&mo     -      -  xsiii. 

YipitOM  -  -  ssdiL 
t,  Aaether  hif^h  n<a<I  l«>d  from  Aqullrta  eastward 
r,p  thf  ralW  of  the  ]\'i/>f><icA,  ami  fn'in  th^^nce 
term  \he  bom-n  iiiouiiLuinuu^  tiuct  at  cuiJi^t^iniliN  cIj 
mOihTMion  (the  Mons  Otts),  wllidi  separates  it 
frain  ihf  vallev  of  the  Sftvos,  to  Aptnona  in  I'a-i- 
atBik  There  can  be  00  doubt  that  this  pa:>s,  which 
|MHBti  M  coMtdentife  iwtiml  diflfenllin,  was  from 
lfci«ri»'^t  the  Jii^liwaj  of  natii>ns  from  the 
lab  of  the  Danube  into  Italy,  as  it  again  became 
dhv  tk  Ml  of  tke  Boman  empire.  ( P.  Dfaft  B.  10.) 
TV?  (li»tuxT  from  Aquileia  to  Aeiitona  is  given  l>y 
Ike  itiik  Ant.  al  76  Boman  miks,  which  canuot  fa« 
Arfrontiw  troth;  bat  the  intenxMdiate  statkm are 
ytn  uticrrtain.  [E.  U.  B.] 

ALPHER'S  ('AXfptiis  :  Rufea,  Rufid  or  Rofid, 
ua  lUrtr  of  Karitena),  the  chief  river  of  I'elo- 
patoesas,  rises  in  the  SE.  of  Arcadia  on  the  firoo- 
tjersof  LacjTiiia,  flows  In  a  westerly  direction  thronjrh 
An:*iia  and  Flli^^.  and  after  fo&sin^  Oiympia  fuib 
iMo  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  AJphdus,  Hfee  wmal 
and  Likes  in  Arcadia,  di«»ppcar:s  more 
laaa  once  in  the  limestune  mooDtains  of  the  country, 
mi  emerges  afspain,  after  flowing  some  distance 
r>icp^.iind.     Paasaiiixs  (viii.  54.  §  I,  seq.,  44. 

4)  Riates  that  the  source  of  the  jU^ieias  is  at 
Pfarlai,  on  ih»  ft«Bd«fB  of  Arcadia  sad  Laeonia; 
x  tL  afler  recfiving  a  stream  ris-uis  fmni  many 
sasfi  faimtauis,  at  a  fUace  caUed  Sjmbola,  it  flows 
bis  tfe  territarj  of  Tcgea,  whan  it  rinks  nnder- 
■cpmid.  It  xiaea  again  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia 
£rx3  .\<«i.  dop«  to  the  fountain  of  the  Eurotas. 
like  two  rivers  thoa  mix  their  waters,  and  after 
isaisir  in  a  commou  channel  fur  the  distance  of 
afsHj  20  i^tadio^  they  again  sink  undcrfrronnd,  and 
luffear,  —  the  Eorotas  in  Laeonia,  the  Alphcius 
M  lV(aa,  ikm  Foiatamn,  in  the  territory  of  Mego- 
in  Arc3i.iia.  Stral»o  (p.  .343)  .also  .st.ntcs  that 
(k(Ai|iictus  and  Eurutas  riM  froui  two  fountains 
tnr  Ah*,  aasd  dust,  after  flowing  seiersl  stadia 
II  V-tdud  !.  th'-  Kuri>tas  reaj>[x>ars  in  the  Blomi- 
ia  LACunio,  and  tlie  Aijiheius  in  Arcadia.  In 
(a&sace  (fx.  275)  SbwM  rdatcs,  that  it  was 

belief  that  if  two  chaj.lct.s  dodirated  to 
tir  Alpheias  acd  the  Eorotas  we  a*  thrown  into  the 
■kbb  near  Asea,  each  would  rcappca*'  at  the  sources 
4  the  river  to  which  it  wa<>  destined.  Thu  stor}- 
•rrnriL*  wifh  the  "tatenient  of  l'an5ania.s  as  to  the 
asMQ  cif  the  waters  froni  the  two  fuuntain.s,  and 
Mr  SDorse  in  m  commoo  fhammli  The  account  of 
Prwuiai*  b  crmfiraie*!  in  many  particulars  by  the 
•tenratioaa  of  Colonel  Leake  and  others.  The 
r,  Im.  tka  tot  yvt  of  its  coarse,  is  now  called 
,  wUrfi  ilsSi  at  A'rya  rrjw,  the  anrieiit 
riueh  metres,  a  iittle  below  Krya 
ffliri,  a  slifin  inned  of  aevonl  snnll  moimtaln 
lL<rr?ct«.  by  which  th«  ancient  SjTnhoLn  is  recog- 
aiaaL  On  entering  the  Tcgeatic  f^ain,  the  Sardnda 
■swim  to  the  MR.}  but  dura  un  itroiig  mscns 
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for  believing  that  it  anciently  flowed  to  the  NW., 
and  disappeared  in  the  Katav(jilira  of  the  m.n-!!ih  of 
Tald.*  (Leake,  J'tloponnesiaca^  p.  112,  eeq.) 
The  two  rsimtod  sources  of  the  iUpheim  and 
rota-s  are  found  near  the  remains  of  A.^ea,  at  tho 
copious  source  of  water  called  FrcMffovrysi  {  but 
i^her  the  sonroe  of  the  Alphdus  be  rcallf  the 
vent  of  the  lake  of  TaJci,  cannot  l)e  diciilrd  with 
certainty.   These  two  fountains  unite  their  waters, 

Fuusnias  describes,  and  again  rink  into  tho 
earth.  After  passing  under  a  mountain  called  Ttifn- 
banti,  the  Alpheius  reappears  at  Marmara,  probably 
Pepae.    (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  37,  se*].) 

Below  Pcgae,  the  Alpheius  receives  tlie  IIkmssom 
('EA.i<T<Twv:  River  of  Iktviii),  on  which  Mc^'uIojk^Us 
was  situated,  30  stadia  firom  the  conliueuce.  lielow 
this,  and  near  the  town  of  Brcnthc  (A'arftsMi),  the 
Alpheius  fioAvs  throtigh  a  defile  in  the  monntains, 
called  the  pa.^  of  Lddha.  This  pass  is  the  oul/ 
opening  in  the  monnt^ns,  by  wUoi  the  waters  m 
central  Arcadia  find  their  way  to  the  westeni  se.i. 
It  divides  the  upper  plain  of  the  Alpheius,  of  whidi 
Megalopolis  was  the  diief  phice,  from  the  lower 
pLiin,  in  which  Heraea  was  situated.  (Leake,  * 
Morea,  Tol.  ii.  p.  19,  seq.)  Below  Hersea,  tho 
Alpheins  roceiTes  the  Ladok  (AdSsfr),  which  rises 
near  Cleitor,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
father  of  Daphne.  The  Ladon  is  now  called  Rufrn, 
Jiufid  or  /?o/Sa,  by  which  name  the  Alpheius  is 
called  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon.  In  tho 
upper  pnrt  of  its  cnun^e  the  Aljiheius  is  usujtlly 
called  the  Jiietr  0/  KarilcMi.  lielow  tho  Ladon, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia,  the  Alpbrins  receives 
the  EuYMvVNTrirs  CEpv/xavBoi),  ri^infj  in  tho 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  Ells  and  the  territories  cl  Heraea  in 
An-adi.a.  After  entering  Elis,  it  fl-nvs  pavt  Oiym- 
pia, forming  the  boundary  between  I'ifestis  and 
Triphylia,  and  fidb  into  the  CTparissba  gnlf  hi  the 
loman  sc-u  At  the  mouth  of  Uio  river  was  »  temple 
end  groi^  of  Artemis  Alpheionia.  From  the  pass  of 
Lardha  to  the  sea,  the  Alpheins  is  wide  and  shal- 
low: in  summer  it  i~  divided  into  heverri  toncnta, 
flowing  between  iiilanJs  or  sandiiank"  over  a  wide 
gravelly  bed,  while  in  winter  it  is  full,  raj  id,  .ind 
turbid.  Its  banks  produce  a  great  nuudicr  of  hirj^e 
plane-trees.  (Leake,  MoTtOj  voL  iL  p.  67,  Pelo- 
potinetiaca,  p.  8.) 

Alpheins  appears  as  a  cekbniled  riwvgod  in 
mythology;  and  it  wxs  apparently  the  suhterranean 
passage  of  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  courM 
wlttdi  gnve  rise  to  the  fidde  that  the  Alphrins  flowed 
beneath  tho  sea.  ami  af  icinjitcil  to  mingle  its  waters 
with  the  fountain  of  Arethu.sa  in  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia  in  8)Taease.  (Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Alphtiu*.) 
Hence  (h'id  calls  the  nymph  An-tha-a,  Alpheias. 
(^JUeL  V.  487.)  Virgil  {Aen.  x.  179)  trives  the  epi- 
thet of  A  Ipheae  to  the  Etruscan  city  of  Pi.sae,  because 
the  latter  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  coloni^l8 
from  Pisa  in  Eli^!,  near  which  the  Al]ilieius  flowed. 

ALSA,  a  small  river  of  Vem  tia  (I'hn.  iii.  18. 8.22) 
still  caOed  IhOilSMa,  which  flows  into  the  bgnnes  of 
Marano,  a  few  miles  W.  of  Aquileia,  A  battle 
was  fought  on  its  banks  in  a.  d.  340,  between  the 
yonger  Constantino  and  the  fjenerris  of  hb  brother 
Con  tans,  in  whicli  fonstantino  himself  wa.s  slain, 
and  Ills  body  thrown  into  the  river  Alsa.  (Victor, 
EpU,  41.  §  21 ;  Hiena.  Ckrm.  ad  mm.  S3S6.) 

*  The  preceding  accoimt  will  bo  msidc  clearer  by 
referring  to  the  map  under  Uaktuiiua. 
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Ill  ALSIETINUS. 

ALSIETI'NTS  LACUS,  a  small  lake  in  Etrurin,  ' 
about  2  miles  disUut  from  the  Lac  us  Sabutiuus, 
between  it  and  tiie  boan  or  crater  of  Baecano,  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Martignnno.  lis  ancient  name 
is  pm^rved  to  us  only  by  Fn>ntinus,  fmm  whom  we 
learn  that  August couveywl  the  water  from  thence 
to  Booie  by  an  aqueduct,  nutimd  the  Aqna  AlsietiDa, 
more  than  22  miles  in  l('n;:th.  1\w  water  was, 
however,  of  interior  quality,  and  »cr\ed  only  to 
■iipply  a  Naumachia,  mod  ftr  yBcr^nm  «f  irrigation. 
It  was  joined  at  Cakeiae,  a  station  on  the  \'ia 
CUudia,  15  miles  from  iiume,  by  another  branch 
briBKing  water  from  the  Laeos  Sabatinoa.  (Frontin. 
d«  Affinril.  §§  11,  71.)  Tho  channel  of  the  aque- 
duct is  still  in  good  preservatioa,  where  it  issaca 
fmm  the  lake,  and  maj  be  tzaoed  far  many  miles 
cf  itJ!  cotuM.  (Kibbj,  Dintomi,  vol.  i.  pp.  133 
—137.)  [E.H.B.] 

A'LSIUM  CAXm:  SA.  Alsiensii:  Pah),  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria, between  Pyrpi  and  FrcgemM, 
at  the  distance  of  18  miles  from  the  Portus  August i 
(Porto)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.301.)  Its  name  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  (i.  20) 
among  the  cities  which  wcr>'  )i>uii«i''il  by  the  Pe- 
lasgliuis  in  coaoecti(Hi  with  tlic  uburigino^,  and 
afterwards  wrested  from  them  by  the  Tyrrhenians 
(EtrLLscan.s).  But  no  mention  of  it  occiu^  in  his- 
tory as  an  Etruscan  city,  or  daring  the  wars  of  that 
people  irith  Rome.  In  b.  o.  S45  a  Roman  eokii^ 
w:is  established  there,  which  was  pl.u cil  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  "  cxJoniao  mohtimae;'*  and  in 
common  with  these  daamed  exemption  frcsn  all 
military  sen  ice,  a  claim  which  was,  however,  over- 
ruled during  the  exigencies  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.  (VelL  Pkt  L  14;  Ur.  xxvu.  38.)  No  snb- 
aequant  notice  of  it  (x^ount  in  history,  but  its  name 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  of  the  time  uf  C'arucalla 
that  it  still  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  correspond- 
ing municipal  organi>ati<tn.  (Strab.  pp.  22o,  226; 
Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4;  (iruter,  Jnscr. 
p.  271.  &)  It  appears  to  have  earlf  beoome  a 
favourite  resort  with  the  wcadtliy  Kninans  .as  a  jilncc 
of  retirement  and  pleasure  maritimu*  et  volup- 
fBTM*  loem:^  Fnnto,  £p.  p.  207,  ed.  Rom.);  tiras 
we  find  that  Pomy»oy  the  Gn-at  hrul  a  villa  there, 
and  Caesar  also,  where  he  landed  <xi  his  return  from 
Africa,  and  at  which  all  the  neUes  of  Romehastaied 
to  ^'n-i't  him.  (Cic.  pro  Milon.  20,  ad  Fam.  ix.  6, 
adAU,  xiii.  50.)  Another  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
in?  to  VerKimoB  Rnfus,  the  goardian  of  Pliny,  and 
,\.  I'  tni  from  Fronto  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
hud  a  villa  there,  to  which  several  of  his  epistles  are 
addressed.  (Plin.£/>.  ^^.  10;  Fronto,  Kp.  p.  205 — 
215.)  At  a  later  {jcriod  the  town  itself  had  fallen 
into  utter  ilcray,  luit  the  t-\\e  was  still  occ«pii«d  by 
vilhiii,  as  well  ai  thai  of  the  neiiilibouring  Pyrgi. 
(Kutil.  Itin.  i.  223.) 

The  site  of  Alsitun  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  distance 
from  Porto,  at  the  modern  village  of  Palo,  a  poor 
place  with  a  fort  and  mole  of  tin  17th  century,  in 
tin-  cuii^trnction  of  which  many  !in<  ifiit  i:i.it<  rials 
have  been  u^.  Iksides  these,  the  whole  &hore  to 
the  E.  of  tbeviSage,  fur  the  space  «f  more  than  a 
mile,  Ls  occupied  by  the  remain>  of  luuliliii':',  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  Koman  villa  of  im- 
perial date,  and  of  tlie  most  magnificent  scale  and 
stylo  of  const  nu  t  ion.  These  ruins  arc  described 
in  detail  by  Xihhj  (/>Mtofm  di  Roma,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  527,  528).  [K.  11.  l\A 

ALTHAEA  CAMat  £A,  'AKMos),  the  chief 
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city  of  the  Olcadbb  in  Spain,  not  far  from  Cartha:r« 
Nova.  lt.H  capture  was  Hannibal's  fir^t  expkit  in 
.S|>ain.  (Polyb.  ill.  13;  Steph.  Bjft.  a.  r.)  Its  (Msititm 
is  uidvnown.  Lin' caUs  itCarteia  (xxi.6).  [P.S.] 

ALTI'XL'M  ('.AATiwr  :  AUiuo),  a  citv  of  V,.. 
netia  Mtuatetl  on  the  border  of  the  Li>.'unc*,  aiid  un 
the  right  bink  of  the  little  river  ^Us  (Sde)  nnr 
its  month.    We  I»>am  from  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  dlitant  32  Koinan  miles  from  Patavium,  aad 
31  from  Concordia.     (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  128,  SSI.) 
Strabo  ilosrribt-s  it  as  situated  in  a  m:ir>h  lairmn', 
like  Kavemia,  and  we  learn  that  travellers  were  in 
the  habit  of  proeeeding  by  water  along  the  h|!Qm 
from  Ravenna  to  Altinum.    Tacitus  also  of 
it  as  0^  to  attack  bjr  sea  ;  but  at  the  pretest 
day  it  is  distant  ahont  2  mibs  from  the  hgnos- 
(Strab.  p.  214  ;    Vitruv.  i,  4.  §  11  ;  Itin.  Aut. 
p.  126  ;  Tac.  UUt.  iii.  6.)    The  fint  historii^ 
mention  of  Altinnm  is  fonnd  in  VeOeias  Paterrahn 
(ii.  76)  during  the  wars  of  the  Seeond  Triomviratr, 
and  it  aiqx-ars  to  have  been  then,  as  it  conliuutd 
nndcr  tlx'  I{<)mau  Empire,  one  of  the  most  cod- 
."ideraML'  [iI  k  es  in  tlxis  part  of  Italy.    Pliny  as.«in» 
it  only  till'  rank  of  a  innni<  ipiimi  ;  V-ut  l-i": 
from  inscriptious  that  it  sub^equeiitly  becaiut-  » 
ookny,  pnmbly  in  tlw  tfano  of  Tr^an.    (PBa.  iii. 
18.  s.  22  ;  Orell.  Imcr,  4082  ;  Zumpt  df  Colon. 
pb  402.)     Besides  its  mtmicipal  importance,  the 
shores  of  tin  a^joinini;  hgnnss  beonnw  a  finouilv 
re-sidonce  of  the  wealthy  Kunians.  and  were  graduillr 
lined  with  viUas  which  are  described  by  ^Urtial 
(iv.  25)  as  tiTaOing  tlioss  of  Baiae.   The  adjoanii^ 
plains  were  celebrated  ftf  the  excellence  of  thrir 
wool,  while  the  lagnnes  abonnded  in  fish  o4'  all 
kinds,  especially  sheU-fisb.   (Ifart.  xiv.  155;  Plm. 
xxxii.  11.  s.  53 ;  Cassiod.  Ep.  Varr.  xii.  22.)  It 
was  huru  that  the  enijieror  L.  Verus  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  A.  D.  169.    (Eulrop.  vUi.  10;  Jul.  CafMt. 
Ver.  9 ;  Met.  di  Cast.  15.)    The  modern  vilM 
of  AUino  is  a  very  poor  pbnv  tlie  jierio*!  <jf  the 
decay  or  destruction  of  the  oucieut  city  is  mdmown, 
bat  ita  inhabitants  are  sappoeed  to  have  fled  far 
rrfiiL'e  fnmi  the  inva.-ion>  I'f  th«'  l>;irh.ari;ms  to  Tor- 
ctUo,  an  island  in  the  luguncs  about  4  miles (Ustaat, 
towUefa  the  epi.scopal  set  wis  tnuMfemdin  A.D. 
635.  [E.H.B.] 

ALTIS.  [Olympia-]   

ALUirriUH  or  HALUTmUM  (•AAJmor, 
Ptol.; 'AAouio-ioi',  Dion.  Hal.:  F.tK.  *hKavr'ivo\,  H.v 
luntinns),  a  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Tyndaris  and  Calacta.  Its  foundation  was  aMcribed 
by  some  anthers  to  n  portion  of  the  conipanions  of 
Aeneas,  wh'»  n*mainttl  iM-hind  in  Sicily  under  s 
leader  namf«l  Patron  (Dionys.  i.  51);  hut  it  pn>- 
bahly  was.  in  ri'ality,  a  Sicclisin  towTi.  No  nu  ntion 
of  it  is  found  in  I)i<T<liirus,  nor  is  it  ixitimi  in  his- 
tory prior  to  the  lionmu  conque-st  uf  Sicily,  lint  iu 
the  time  of  Cioaro  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  i€ 
some  importance.  He  menfinns  it  as  havirg  f-nf- 
fercd  severely  from  the  esactioas  of  Yerres,  who, 
not  content  with  mmoos  eKfeottiens  of  con,  com* 
pllfd  tlif  iidiaVjitants  to  give  up  all  thfir  oniaiofntsl 
pkte.  (Cic.  I'err.  iii.  43,  iv.  23.)  We  learn  fran 
inscriptions  that  it  retdned  tha  nnk  of  n  nnaaicH 

plum,  and  was  a  flourishing  toiwn  «t  lout  «8  hlS  •> 
the  reign  of  Angostus. 

Its  site  has  been  a  mattor  of  much  dispute,  bat 
there  arc  vety  strong  arguments  to  prove  tluit  it 
orcu{)i<'d  the  f-ame  situation  a*  the  modem  town  of 
San  Marco,  which  rises  un  a  lofty  hill  uf  steep  and 
dififeull  aacent,  abook  3  mika  fivm  tht  TpAuAuk 
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a>  c  .ri-  -r.'h  that  described  by  Cicero,  who  tells  us 
th^  Vcrrat  vooid  not  take  the  tnmbJe  to  Tisit  the 
ten  ttMif  *'qiiod  erat  ^fficiE  aaeoira  atqne 
anlM,*  bat  mrwinpd  on  the  b«  atli  1»-1mw  while  he 
■it  Arcke^Uioa  to  execute  his  behests  (ir.  23). 
TMw  iBKii|Aiaafl  also  are  prasored  at  S,  MonOf 
«r  harv  be«o  discovered  there,  one  of  which  begins 
with  tbe  wgrd^  r6  VlovviKiittov  rmv  'AXoyrlntr. 
(C*rfeU. /iMcr. p.  55;  Bikkh,  C.I.  No. 5608.) 
KaCvitictaQding  thes«  arguments,  ChlYcaas,  fbl- 
h-riLz  Yxiello,  placed  Ahintium  at  a  spot  near 
LfUadtl/o,  wheie  the  niins  of  an  ancient  city 
«ae  thn  Twble,  sod  lagarded  S.  Marco  as  the  site 
Aipihjnia.    It  mmt  be  admitted  that  this  ar- 
magesaeai  arcids  some  difficulties  [Aoathtbna]  ; 
te  Ai  abova  praeft  in  fcronrof  thaeonlnrj  by- 
;«:*br  k  mnn  almost  conclusive.     (Clavpr.  Sicil. 
ym,  1  aselL  de  Iteb,  Sie.  iz.  4.  p.  384.)  [EJi.B.] 


oocr  or  Aixnmum. 


ALYDDA  ('AAi/5«a),  a  town  of  Phrygia 
lMBdkthePentm|[;erTialihk  ArandeD  (lNseoe«riet 
H  Aria  Mimor,  i.  p.  105)  f:iy(»<  his  re;is..iis  fnr  snj^- 
Jjma^  that  it  may  have  been  at  or  near  L  tkak,  on 
in  Mri  l>Unmi  Sari  and  Ajkm  KanMmat,  and 
4lt  M  aft»Tward.s  called  Flaviopolifl.  He  found 
■snd  Greek  iaacriptiaos  there,  but  none  that  con- 
MfheaoM  of  tbe  place.  [G.L.] 

.\  L  VZU  CAAw<ra,  Thnc.  vii .  3 1 ,  et  alii ;  'AX^io, 

Eth.  *AAv<«^, 'AAvCcubf, 'AAi$<<K>^ 
i^Bockh.  Corpus  fiueripL  No.  1793:  KmdiU), 
•  «n  tbe  west  coast  of  Acamania.  Aeeoiding 
Is  Stnbo  it  was  distant  15  stadia  fnmi  the  mti,  on 
vfckii  it  poeseaM-d  a  harboor  and  a  hanctuan*,  Utlh 
Mealed  to  Heracles.  In  this  sanctuary  were  sotno 
[US,  n-j  n-yentiiif^  tlic  labours 
*l  Hendca,  which  a  Kuuiau  general  caoaed  to  be 
itmntd  to  Bone  en  aeeoonlof  the  dawrted  state 
rftk*  plaoe.  The  remains  f>f  Ahr/ii  nn>  ^t^lI  viMble 
a  lie  leigr  KamdiU.  The  di&tance  of  the  bay 
ladB  fioB  the  ndni  of  Leoeaa  oorreypoiMU 
th«^  120  st;i.!ia  which  Cicero  assipis  for  the 
iitaatat  between  Aljxia  and  Leocas.  (S>t»b.  pp. 
4MI^45t;  CSflL  oiFmL  xfL  9;  Pfin.  ir.  fl;  Pfnieni. 
&  14)  Alyzia  is  said  to  have  denred  its  name 
in  Alyxeas,  e  aon  of  loams.  (Strab.  p.  452; 
ikfk.  Byz.  «.  r.)  It  is  first  mentiraed  by  Thacy- 
•SAs.  In  B.  c.  374,  a  naval  battle  waa  fought  in 
tkr  uocfaboarhiiixi  <'«f  Alrzi.i  li^-fHorn  th  '  Atln  nians 
nier  Tlmotheu.s  and  tLe  Laccdaeniuiii^iiut  under 
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tlicir  trophy  at  Alyzi.i.  and  the  I,ar»'(laemoniaJis  in 
the  nearest  islandii.  Wo  learn  from  bcylax  that  the 
idand  innnediatdy  opposite  Alyzia  was  caOed  Gttnnu, 
the  roodcin  Kalamo.  (Thnc.  vii.  31;  Xen.  HdL 
T.  4.  §§65,66;  Scylax,  p.  13;  Leake,  A'ortAem 
Orteee^  vtA.  ir.  p.  14,  seq.) 

AMA'DOCI  ('A/xa8oKO(),  a  people  of  Snnuatia 
Eniopaea,  mentioned  by  llellanicus  (Steph.  li.  x.  r.) 
Their  country  was  called  Amadociuni.  Ptolemy 
(iiL  5)  m«itions  the  Ainadijci  Montcs,  E.  of  tho 
Borysthenes  (^JMiejxr),  ns  an  K.  jjrolon^^ation  of  M. 
Pence,  and  in  thci<o  mountains  the  Auiadoci,  with  a 
city  Amodoca  and  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  the 
source  of  a  river  fulling  into  the  Bory.itheucs.  The 
positions  are  probably  in  the  8.  Kuseian  pnjvitHC  of 
JektOtrkodrnff  orln  JOkermm.  [P.  S.] 

AMALEKI'TAK  ('A^iaXvKWai,  .Tf»peph.  ArU,  iiL 
2 ;  in  LXX.  'A/mX^k),  the  descendants  of  AmaldL 
the  grandson  of  Esm.  ((Ten.  xxzvL  9 — 12.)  This 
tribe  of  Kdomitc  Arabs  extended  as  far  south  as  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  fought  with 
Israel  m  Rephidhn"  (Exod.  an^  8,  &c)  They 
occupied  the  southern  borders  of  the  Promised  Land, 
between  the  Cnnannifcs  (PhiEstincs)  of  tbe  west 
ctost,  and  the  Anionics,  whose  country  lay  to  the 
S\V.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Comjiarc  Gen.  xiv.  7  witJi 
Nttmberg  xiii.  29,  xiv.  25,  43 — 45.)  They  dl^pos. 
sesscd  the  ledunaclite  Bedouins,  and  occupied  their 
country  **  firaa  Hanlah  mto  Shnr,  that  is  before 
E^'vpt."  (Compare  Gen.  xxv.  18  and  1  5dm.  xv.  7.) 
They  were  nearly  exterminated  by  Saul  and  David 
(1  Sam.  sr.,  mVL  8,  9,  sn.);  and  the  ramwat 
Avcre  destroyed  by  the  Simeonites  in  the  davs  of 
Hezekiah.  (I  C^ron.  ir.  42,  43.)  They  are  the 
Edmoitea  whom  Dnid  onoto  in  the  YaOiy  of  Salt 
(2&im.  viii.  12,13;  title  to  P.sahn  Ix.),  doubtless 
identical  with  Wadf  MaUkhj  about  «even  hours 
8011^  of  Hcimm  (Rebnd's  Jhlwrtes,  ppi.  73— 3St 
Winer  sB^.  Jieal.  r.:  mmuaf»Sofy  City,  toLL 
appendix  i.  pp.  463,  464.)  [G.  W.] 

A&IA'NIDES  PYLAE  ('A^(S«t  or  ^Afiayuni 
nvAat),  or  Amanicac  Pylae  (Cnrtius,  iii.  18),  orPor- 
tao  Ainani  Montis  (Plin.  v.  27.  *' There  are," 

says  Cicero  (a</  J-'am.  xv.  4),  "  two  ]  a-i>e.s  from  isyria 
into  Cilicia,  each  of  wMeh  can  be  held  with  a  saiall 
force  owing  to  their  narro\vne,s«<.''  TIies.<  are  the 
passes  in  the  Amanus  or  mountain  range  nluch  runs 
northward  ftom  Rd$  «l  iCMawV,  wbidi  pranoalaij 

is  at  the  ^juthem  entrance  of  tin-  t'ulf  of  Isherdtrun 
(gulf  ot  Issus).  This  range  of  Auuuius  runs  akng 
the  bay  of  Iskcndenn,  and  joins  tlie  great  mass  of 
Taurus,  fomiinrj  a  wall  lietwecn  Syria  and  Cilii  ia. 
"  There  is  noUiiiifC,"  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  this 
range  of  Amanns,  wl^  is  better  prated^  against 
Syria  than  Cilicia."  Of  the  two  passes  meant  by 
Cicero,  the  southern  seems  to  be  th^  pass  of  DeUan^ 
hj  which  a  man  can  go  fin»n  Iskcndemn  to  Antioch ; 
this  may  be  called  the  lower  Anaitfaii  ]n«»i.  I'he 
other  pa«s«s,to  which  Cicen»  refers,  appears  to  be  NNK. 
of  Issus,  in  the  same  ran^e  of  mountains  (Aniainis), 
over  which  there  Ls  still  a  road  from  Jioyas  on  ttte 
ea-'t  side  of  the  b.iy  of  K^us,  XoMartuh:  tins  i:i>ilhei-n 
j«.ss  seems  to  be  the  Aiiiauides  Pylae  of  Arrian  and 
Curtins.  It  was  by  the  Amanides  Pylae  (Arrian. 
Anab.  ii.  7)  that  Darius  cras-^e*!  the  nioimtain.**  into 
Cilicia  and  came  upon  Issns,  which  Alexander  had 
left  diortly  beibre.  Darins  was  tbns  fn  the  rear  of 
Alexander,  who  had  advanced  as  far  .ts  MjTiandm^, 
the  site  of  which  is  near  Jtkenderwu  Alexander 
tamfld  bade  and  met  the  Feirian  Idog  at  the  liter 
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rinarus,  between  Issos  and  M>-riandnis,  where  was 
futi;;ht  the  battle  called  the  battle  of  lasos.  The 
n;imitive  of  Arrian  may  be  coaipAred  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Polybius  (xii.  17,  19). 

Stimbo's  description  of  the  Ainnniilps  (p.  676)  is 
ihia:  "  after  Alallus  is  Ae^ac-ae,  ^^hicll  Ivm  a  stuall 
fort;  then  the  Amanides  Pjlae,  having  an  anchorage 
fur  sliifis,  at  whirh  Cpy'-'"')  trrniin.-iti'  the  Ainanus 
mountaioa,  extending  down  from  the  Taoms  —  and 
afktr  Aitf^um  it  Imu,  a  null  fact  hmnag  an  an- 
eboTap;''.  a!i(l  the  river  Pinanis."  Stralxi  therefore 
placea  the  Atuanidea  Pyhus  between  A^ae  and  lasua, 
•ad  atut  tlw  ooMt;  and  the  Studinrntis  and  Pto- 
lemy give  the  same  ptjsition  to  tlie  Amanides.  This 
paM  u  ivpreaented  br  a  fhMe  now  called  J^oraiTapu 
OD  the  road  between  MaUos  on  the  Pynomu  (Jekan) 
and  Issus.  But  there  w.is  another  pass  "  which  " 
(aa  Major  Bennell  observes,  and  Leake  agrees  with 
him)  "  crossing  Moont  Amanos  from  the  eastward, 
descended  npon  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
near  Issik.  My  tliis  pass  it  was  that  Darius  marchwl 
from  So<  hu>,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  banks 
of  tiic  riiianu;  bj  which  movement  Alexander,  who 
had  just  before  marched  from  Mallus  in  Myriandms, 
ihroush  the  two  maritime  py lac,  was  placed  between 
the  rcrsuins  and  Syria.*  (Leake,  Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Asia  Minor,  p.  210,)  This  is  the  pass  which 
has  been  aaanmed  to  be  the  Amanides  of  Anian  and 
Cmihu,  about MNE.eri«Da.  It IbOima  firam  this 
tJiat  tlic  Anianicae  Pylae  of  Arrian  (.1  nab.  ii.  7)  are 
not  the  Amanides  of  Stnbo.  Q.  Curtius  speaks  of 
a  passwhieh  Aksaadflrhad  to  gothrod^innaidiing 
from  the  I'vnitmis  to  I.'-.siis,  and  this  MM  BMIft  be 
Kara  Kqpu.  Kara  Ktwtt  is  not  on  «•  «omI)  but 
H  is  net  ftr  ftom  ft  If  Strdw  cdkd  fUa  the 
Amanides  Pylae,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  he  cer- 
tainly gave  the  name  to  a  dificrent  pass  from  that  by 
which  Darius  descended  on  Issus.  There  is  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (p.  751)  in  which  he  says:  "  ad* 
jnci'iit  to  Gindanis  is  Pafjrae  in  the  territory  of 
Aiui(x:h,  a  strong  \mt  lying  in  the  line  of  the  [iUis 
over  the  Amanna,  1  moan  that  pass  which  loads  from 
the  Amanides  PyUe  into  Syria."  Leake  is  clearly 
right  in  not  adopting  ila^  Kennell's  snraoeition 
that  Stiabo  bf  tlua  pan  idmiib  the  Amandea.  He 
eridently  means  another  pass,  that  of  Beilan,  which 
leads  fiom  Iskenderun  to  Jiakras  or  Pagratf  which 
ii  the  modern  name  of  Pagrae;  and  Strabo  is  to  far 
oonsi.'-tciit  that  he  describos  this  pass  of  Pagrae  as 
kadii^  from  the  pass  which  he  has  called  Amanicae. 
Lcdce  showB  that  the  Amaoldei  PyhM  of  Strabo  are 
bctwe«"n  AcgJieao  aud  I>sus,  but  he  li;is  not  sufficiently 
noticed  the  diSbrenco  between  Strabo  and  Arrian,  as 
Cramer  observes  (^A$la  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p. 359).  The 
map  which  illu.strates  Mr.  Ainsworth's  pa])cr  on  the 
C'iliciiin  and  Svriarj  (late.s  (I.on/lnn  (Uixj.  Jour'nnl, 
vol.  viii.  p.  185),  and  which  is  copicHl  on  the  op- 
posite i<iL'<-.  enables  as  to  form  a  more  correct  jodg- 
mont  of  tlif  text  of  tho  ancient  writers;  and  wo  I 
way  now  consider  it  certain  that  the  ^imanicae  Pvlae 
of  the  historians  of  Alexander  is  the  pass  NN£.  of 
IssuH,  an<l  that  Strabo btB  given  the  name  Amanides 
to  a  ditfereut  pass.  [G.  L.J 

AMA'MTIA  CAiiaPTUt  EA.  'Afua^udt,  Staph. 
B. /.  r.;  ^AfiamySs,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  3;  Amantinu«, 
PUn.  iv.  10.  a.  17.  §  35;  Amantianus,  Caes.  £.  C. 
ill  12;  "A/iorrvT,  Etym.  H. ».  v.;  Amantes,  Plin. iSL 
23.  8.  20.  §45),  a  town  and  diMrict  in  Greek  II- 
lyria.  It  is  said  to  ha%'e  been  founded  by  the  Abantcs 
oif  Kubooa,  who,  acooidiiig  to  tradition,  settled  near 
the  Cflttniiian  monntaini,  and  Ibaiidad  Amaatiaaiid 


Thronium.  From  hence  the  original  name  of  Aman- 
tia  is  said  to  have  been  Abantia,  and  the  surrounding 
coontiy  to  have  been  called  Abantis.  (Steph.  & 
t.v.  'ASayris,  'A^ayria;  Etym.  M.  $.v.  'A/iorret; 
Paus.  T.  22.  §  3,)  Anuintia  pn>l)ablv-  st'VNl  .if  s«me 
distance  from  the  co.a.'it,  S.  of  the  river  Aoos,  aiid  on 
a  tributary  of  the  latter,  naTiie<l  I'olyanthes,  (Ly- 
cophr.  1043.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  XiriUn, 
where  there  are  the  reniaius  of  ilellcuic  walls.  This 
site  agrees  with  the  distances  affivded  by  ScyhLx  and 
the  Tabular  Itinerary,  the  former  of  whif  ii  ]1a<t's 
Amantia  at  320  stacUa,  and  the  latter  at  30  Itoman 
miles  fifon  ApoOonia.  Ptdcmj  speaks  of  an  AinaD> 
tia  on  the  cax'-t,  and  anntli'T  town  of  the  f^ame  name 
inland;  whence  we  may  perhaps  inter  that  the  latter 
liad  a  })ort  of  the  same  name,  nore  eqwddly  as  tha 
lanrna;:r  of  Cn-^ar  (B.  C.  iii.  40)  would  imply  tliat 
Amantia  was  situated  on  the  ooast  Amentia  vaa 
a  plaoe  of  tome  importance  in  the  civil  wars  bctwen 
Cao>ar  and  Pompey ;  and  it  oontinned  to  be  nien- 
ti  .ned  in  the  time  ai  the  Byzantine  emperors.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  12,  40;  Cic  Phil.  xi.  11;  Leake,  Ancient 
Grctcc,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  sofj.) 

ASIA'NUS  (<i  'AtMv6^^  rh  'Auaivlj  \  is  dc-orib^'d 
by  Strabo  as  a  detached  part  (diirooiracr/ua)  <>t  1  auru», 
and  as  forming  the  aottthani  bonndtiy  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonia.    He  this  ranpe  to  branch  "3" 

from  the  Taurus  in  (Jilicia,  at  the  same  place  where 
the  AntitMiraa  bmnches  off  and  takes  a  more  north- 
erlv  din-ction,  finninp  the  northern  Imnndary  of 
Cataonia.  (Strab.  p.  535.)  Ue  ocnsiders  the  Ama- 
nna to  atand  eaatwaid  to  the  Enphntta  and  Mdi* 
tene,  where  Ctinin!a::enc  borders  on  Caj'jadot ia. 
Uera  the  lai^e  is  interrupted  bj  the  Euphrates, 
but  ifc  iMomnMnoas  on  tba  eail  ilda  of  tha  riw,  in 
a  buger  mass,  more  elevated,  and  more  irre^lar  in 
form.  (Strab.  p.  521.)  He  further  adds :  "the 
mountain  range  of  Amanns  extends  (p.  535)  to  Ci- 
licia  and  the  Syrian  wa  to  the  west  from  Cataonia 
and  to  the  south;  and  by  such  a  divi-ion  (Staerrflurfi) 
it  uicludes  the  whole  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  inttr- 
modiato  Cilidan  valleys  towards  the  Taurus."  Thia 
seems  to  l>o  the  meaning  of  the  description  of  the 
Amanus  in  Strabo.  Grusktmi,  in  his  German  ver- 
sion  (toL  ii.  p.  448)  tfanslatas  iuarisn  simply  bj- 
"extent"  (nmdthrnnif/)-  but  by  attending  to  Stralx/s 
words  aud  the  order  of  them,  wo  seem  to  deduce  the 
meaning  that  the  doable  direetion  of  tht  movntaiii 
includcH  the  gulf  of  Issus.  And  this  afnw>  with 
what  Strabo  sajs  elsewhere,  when  he  makes  the 
Anmnt  detotnd  to  the  gulf  of  fatnt  between  Aegaa 
and  Issu-s.    [Am.vmdfus  Pylae.] 

The  term  Amauus  in  Strabo  then  appears  to  be 
appU^  to  the  high  ground  which  deeccnds  from  the 
mass  of  Taurus  to  tite  gulf  of  Is^us,  and  Ixnuida  tk» 
ca.<<t  wde  of  it,  and  al.so  to  the  hipldand  which  ex- 
tends in  the  dia-ction  already  indicated  to  the 
Ku)>hratcs,  w  hich  it  strikes  north  of  Samoaata  (&- 
I  mewiit).  The  Jdirur  Daijh  ai)|)ears  to  tin-  mo- 
dem name  of  at  least  a  ]jart  tdf  the  ncHth-ea^tcm 
ooune  of  the  Amanus.  The  bianeh  «f  tba  Amantia 
which  de-cends  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  ea:«f  ^i  ti' 
of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  said  to  attain  an  average  ele- 
vation of  5000  ftet,  and  it  tenninatet  abraptl^  in 

J<htl  Kheferik  and  Rtu-tl-Khdnzir.  This  ca}>ft 
seems  to  be  Khosus,  or  the  Bhosicus  Scopulus  of 
Ptolemj.  There  was  near  it  a  town  Rhoaus,  wfaidi 
Stephanu<i(a.  r.  'Panros)  places  in  Cilicla.  Khi>.'<iii  is 
now  Anut.  There  is  another  short  laaiga  which  ia 
connietad  witii  Ananos,  and  adwwai  right  to  tha 
boiden  of  the  aea,  batwwn  ilMJ»(teir  and  tlw 
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1.  Ruft-^l-Klulnzir. 

2.  B«*ilan  Pass, 

3.  Bochnis  Pa.<w. 

4.  Pass  from  Bajas. 

5.  Rhosus. 

6.  Ali'xandma. 

7.  Krmw  or  Merkcz. 

9.  Vinxras. 


10.  l?uinB  of  IssuB  ? 

1 1.  r>pmir  Kapu,  or  Kara  Kapa. 

12.  Aopao. 

13.  Pymniag. 

14.  SclrucPKi. 

15.  Orontos. 

16.  AntiocheU. 

17.  Pagrac. 
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month  of  the  OrantM;  tiiis  appears  to  be  (he  Fteik 

of  SCrabo  (p.  7/51).  Oii  tin.'  M>ntli-wfst  Kw  nf  this 
ivqge,  called  Pieria,  was  Scleucck,  wiiich  Suabo  (p. 
€76)  ooBwkn  to  be  the  first  citj  in  Svria  after 
li-aving  Gilida. ,  According;! y,  he  considers  the  moun- 
tain FROge  of  Axnantis,  which  terminates  on  the  cast 
side  of  th<?  ^nlf  of  Issus,  to  maA  the  bonndaiy  be- 
tween C:\kui  and  Syria;  and  this  isaconwtnew 
of  thi-  liliysical  geography  of  the  coontry. 

Ciceru  (ad  Fanu  ii.  10),  who  was  gorernor  o( 
Cilicia,  descnbei  the  AmHiDS  ai  eamaioB  to  Um  and 
liihulas,  who  was  povernor  of  Syria;  and  he  calls  it 
the  water -shed  of  the  strtwiw,  l>y  which  discription 
he  means  tlie  range  which  bounds  the  c^i^t  side  of 
the  pnlf  of  Is5U>.    His  de-rription  in  another  paa- 
sage  ahio  (^ad  Fofu.  xv.  4)  shows  that  his  Amanns 
is  the  tange  whidi  has  ite  teraunatioa  m  Reu-el- 
Kfutmir.    <^i<<T')  rnrried  on  a  ramjxii?n  acminst 
the  monntaiuccrs  of  this  range  during  his  govern- 
ment of  Gllida  (b.  a  51),  ana  took  and  deetrojed 
wn-eral  of  tlieir  hill  forl.s.    He  enumerates  among 
them  Erana  (as  the  name  etaada  m  our  present 
teste),  whidh  ffn  the  cUef  town  of  Um  Anurnns, 
Sepjra,  and  Conimorrs.    He  also  took  Pindenisso^, 
a  town  of  the  Eleathcrocilices,  which  was  on  a  high 
point,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.    The  passes  in 
the  Ainanos  have  boon  already  enumerated.  On  the 
hay.  l>ctween  Inh  whrun  a".d  Bnyn.*,  the  Baiae  of 
J>tr:iboanU  the  Itincnirit.-?,  it.  tin-  Mnall  river  J/erZ^z, 
supposed  to  be  the  Kan>us  or  Kerens  erf"  Xenophon 
{^Amih.  i.  4).  On  the  south  side  of  this  snuill  stream 
is  a  stone  wall,  which  cro6ses  the  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  Amanns  and  the  sea,  and  terminates  on 
the  raxst  in  a  tower.    There  are  also  ruins  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kersus;  and  nearer  to  the  moun- 
tun  there  aie  tiaoes  of  ^  a  donble  wall  between  I 
Avhieh  the  river  flowcil."  (Ain.sworth,  Lornlori  dcorj. 
Journal,  vol.  riii.)    At  the  head  of  the  river  Kersus 
is  the  steep  (lass  of  Boghrat  BeU,  one  of  the  passes 
of  the  Aniauus.    This  deMTiptiitn  seeni.s  to  apree 
with  that  of  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  of  Xeno- 
phon.  The  Cilician  pass  was  a  gateway  hi  a  mdl 
wiiich  descended  from  the  moontains  to  the  sea  north 
of  the  Kersu.'i:  and  the  Syrian  pa.ss  Was  a  gateway 
in  tlie  w:Ul  which  extended  in  the  same  direction  to 
the  soath  of  the  river.   Cyrus  marched  from  the 
Syrian  pass  five  panv^nrirs  to  Myriandras,  which 
may  be  near  the  hiu-  ut  JakcnJerun,    We  neeil  not 
snppose  that  the  pn\->ent  walls  near  the  Merkez  are 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Cyrus  (b.  c.  401);  but  it 
t»ccms  probable  that  this  8])ot,  having  once  been 
ehosen  as  a  strung  frontier  position,  would  be  main- 
tained as  such.    If  the  Kersus  is  i)riijH?rly  identified 
with  the  Merkez,  we  must  al:»o  consider  it  as  the 
gates  through  whldi  Alexander  marched  fVomMallns 
to  M\Tiainlnis.  and  through  which  he  n-tiimi  i]  from 
^yriandrus  to  give  battle  to  Darios,  who  had  de- 
scended npon  LmiM,  and  thus  put  Umself  in  the  i«ar 
of  the  (Invk-;.    (Arrian.  Attab.  ii.  G,  8.)  From 
these  gates  Alexander  retnuxd  his  march  to  the  j 
river  ^naros  {Deli  Chat),  near  whidi  was  Iboght 
the  battle  <jf  Issns  (b.  c.  .333).    If  the  exact  po-  ' 
Fition  of  Irrus  were  ascertained,  we  might  fed  more  j 
c-irrtain  as  to  the  interpretations  of  Arrian  and  Cur- 
tius.    Niebohr  (AV /.<'■»  durch  Syricn,  SiC,  1837,  | 
Anhnnfj,  p.  1.51),  who  foUowoil  the  road  from  la- 
kcmhrun  along  the  ea-st  coast  of  the  bay  of  Issus  on 
his  road  to  Constantinople,  observes  that  Xcno])hon  , 
makes  the  man  !i  of  Cyms  l."  |>nmsanirs  fmni  the 
Pynunus  to  It^^us;  and  he  ubbcn'os  tliat  it  is  15  hours  i 
bj  the  road  firom  Bogat  to  the  I^yramoa.  Cyraa  | 
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mardied  5  parasangs  from  Issns  to  dw  (^fidan  and 

Syrian  gates ;  and  Itkmdtrun  is  .5  hours  from  fiajfnt. 
But  stUl  he  thinks  that  Myriandnis  is  at  Itbmit- 
run,  and  that  the  CiKdan  and  Syrian  pass  is  at 
Mcrkcz ;  but  he  add.s,  we  must  then  reriiove  In^vu 
to  Demir  Kapu  ;  and  this  makes  a  new  ditiiculty, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  15par8sang8fram/>esi«rJrapa 
to  the  Pyramus.  Besides,  the  position  of  Isstis  at 
Demir  Kapu  will  not  agree  with  the  march  of  Akx- 
andcr  as  described  by  Cnrtins ;  for  Alexander  inaik 
two  days'  march  from  Mallns,  that  is,  from  the  Pjr- 
ramu-s,  to  Castabaliun ;  and  one  d.'iy's  niaah  fmra 
Ca.»tabalum  to  Issus.  Ca.stabaluni,  then,  uuy  be 
represented  by  Demir  Kaptk,  tmdoobtedly  the  le- 
mains  of  a  town,  and  Issus  i.s  .somewhere  ea^t  nf 
it.  The  Peatinger  Table  places  Issus  next  to  Cs^ 
tabaimn,  and  then  comes  Alenndpoa  (ad  bsoDi). 
Con.seiiuently  wo  shoidd  Liok  for  rs>us  soiTu-whiTe 
on  the  ruad  between  Demir  Kapu  and  Jskatderw. 
Now  bans,  or  bai,  as  Xmifhtm  cslls  it,  was  ea  «r 
near  the  n«i,st  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  4;  Stmli.  \>.  GTfi); 
and  Darius  marched  from  Issos  to  the  Piuarus  to 
meet  Alexander;  and  Aksanderretomed  from  Uyri- 
andrtLs,  through  the  Pylie,  to  Jiiwt  Darius.  It  swns 
that  as  the  plain  about  the  I'inarus  corrcspunds  to 
Arrian's  description,  this  river  must  have  been  that 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  that  we  muM  look 
for  Issus  a  little  north  of  the  Pinams,  and  n«'ar  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  lisuus.  Those  who  have  ci- 
amined  this  district  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
exhausted  the  suhj'-ct ;  nor  h^xa  it  b<  en  treated  bj 
the  Litest  writers  with  suflicieut  exactness. 

Stephanus  («. v.lovof)  says  tiiat  bans  was  caQal 
Niio|«ilis  in  consequence  of  Alexander's  vietori'. 
Stnibo  makes  l^icopdis  a  different  place;  bat  ha 
deecriplioa  of  the  tpnto  on  the  bay  of  bsQi  is  eon- 

fu.«<Hl.  Cicero,  in  the  description  of  hi»  CilkisB 
campaign,  says  that  he  encamped  at  the  Aiae  Aks- 
andri,  near  the  base  d  themoontains.   He  gives  m 

other  indication  of  the  site;  but  wc  may  I*'  sun' 
that  it  was  north  of  the  Cihdan  Pylae,  and  probably 
it  was  near  lasoa.  [G.  L.] 

AMAHDI,  or  MABDI  ('Atutpiot,  Map^i),  a 
warlike  Asiatic  tribe.  Stephanus  (*.  r.  'Aua(>M), 
following  Strabo,  places  the  Amardi  near  the  Hyr- 
c^mi ;  and  adds  "  there  arc  also  Persian  &(ardi  with- 
out the  o."  Strabo  (p.  ^}\4)  s  »y-<,  "  in  a  circle  runnJ 
the  Ca5pian  sea  after  the  llyrcini  are  the  Amanli, 
&c."  Under  Maidi,  Stephanos  (qnoting  ApoDodoras) 
spt'.iks  of  them  an  HvTcanian  trihe,  who  were 
robbers  and  archers.  Curtius  (vi,  5)  describes  them 
as  bordering  on  Hyreaida,  and  Inhabiting  moantabs 
whieli  were  covennl  with  fore>Ls.  They  fKrcupit'd 
therefore  part  of  the  mountain  tract  which  forms  the 
soothem  boondary  of  the  basin  of  the  Caspian. 

The  name  Manli  or  Amanli,  which  we  may  .i^.snnie 
to  be  the  same,  was  mdely  spread,  for  we  tiud  Mardi 
mentioned  as  being  in  Hyrcania,  and  Margiana,  abo 
:is  a  n  in  i  ll.  IVr>ian  tribe  (Herod,  i.  125;  Stnib. 
p.  524),  aiui  OS  being  in  Armenia  (Tadt.  Atm.  xiv. 
23),  and  mother  {daces.  This  wide  Astribntion  of  the 
name  may  be  pnrtlj  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  gieogTaj>hy  of 
Asia,  but  not  entiielv.  [G.  L.j 

AMARDUS,  or  MARDUS  C^f^^^,  Mdi^Sos, 
Dionys.  IVrii  L'.  v.  734),  a  river  of  Mfilia.  iiientionoil 
by  Animianus  MarcelUuus  in  his  confusod  descrip- 
tion of  the  Persian  provinces  (xxiiL  6)b  Plotsmy 
(vi.  2.  §  2)  plares  it  in  Mctlia.  .an-l  if  we  take  h\n 
numbera  as  correct,  its  source  is  in  the  Zagros.  The 
river  flows  north,  and  enters  the  ioathsm  oooat  of 
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tt»  C«)aai.  It  appean  to  be  the  S^fU^ntd,  or 

Aial  ihiit  a>  it  .  •Iitwix?  called.  As  Itnleniy 
^iatt$  tbt  AioMxdx  round  the  eaaxh  coast  of  tlic 
CSHpMi  mi  mimXmg  into  the  ioteriar,  w«  may 
MppoM  that  thaftNn  one*  at  leiik  Otuatetl  <>n  .uid 
■feo!  this  rirer.  [G.  L.J 

AMA  RI  LACUS  (ai  wurpo/  AiM>«4,  Strab.  xviL 

tW4$  Pfia.  ri.  29.  s.  33),  were  a  cluster  of  .s:ilt- 
r^TW  €a.«t  of  the  I>»'lt3,  between  the  city  of  H<v 
ri|«  ii^  aijJ  Un-il«-»Tt  "f  Ktliain —  the  nmlewScheib. 
The  Bitter  Ijtkvs  h»\  a  .slii;ht  ineKiuttiun  fruni  N.  to 
K .  arul  tlwir  gcneml  oiuline  nsembk-U  ihc  !  af  "f 
Uir  sjtaiuure.  Until  the  iviga  of  I'tokniy  riiiia- 
A^ikaa(m.  &985 — 247),  thej  wtre  the  torniaation 
'he  roTol  canal,  br  which  the  nati\e  tnonarchs 
aad  tlie  Feniao  kijiga  attempted,  but  iaefiiectaalJjr, 
Id  joiB  ^  FWfaMiM  bmidi  tha  Mile  wHli  tiw 
M  te.  Philadelphtu  CMtried  the  canal  through 
Am  I^geoaa  to  the  dxj  of  AramoS.  The  miucral 
qeaBtiee  «f  tbeae  kJcee  were  nearlj  destroyed  by  the 
ifiln.J'js.-tion  f  t!'"  N'l  -  Autcr.  A  teiiiple  of  Se- 
tam  itnod  «a  tbe  uurtitero  eztramitj  of  the  Bitter 

AMABYNTHUS  CAttdfvp^os :  Eth.  'Afuipwems, 
'.Vorv^Mt),  a  town  apon  the  coast  of  Etiboea,  only 
7  fttadiii  from  Eretria,  to  which  it  belonged.  It  }k>s- 
mmI  a  a  lebrtOed  temple  of  Artemia,  who  was 
kmc*  called  AmarynthLi  or  Arrnry.'.ia,  and  in  whi^ise 
huMor  there  was  a  festival  of  tlu:^  imnv  eckbratcd, 
both  in  Eabom  and  Attica.  (Strab.  p.  448 ;  Paus. 
L  .-;i  ^  5  :  Uv.  xuT.  38;  6U^B.«.«.i  DkLo/ 
AuC  art.  Amargndtia.) 

AMASE^^S,  a  nail  river  of  Utiun,  still  called 
th-  .^^<^♦»^w>,  which  ri*€S  in  the  Vn!<cian  mountains 
aUive  i'tivemum,  and  desceodii  from  thence  to  the 
FaiiBe  rnvh^  timai^  which  it  find*  iteimy  to 
the  Ma,  l«-twccn  Tamicina  and  the  Circcian  pro 
mmmj.  Brfocc  its  orane  waa  aitificaUy  regoUted 
ift  wia.  tafether  with  its  eonfloeBt  the  Uftais,  one  of 
the  ctie/  a^rents  in  the  formation  of  thitM-  nian«hc.s, 
lis  saxM  is  Dot  found  in  I'liny  or  Strabo,  but  is  re- 
peatedly mmtinnfd  by  Virpl  (  Am.  Tii.  €84,  zL547). 
Ssnoa,  in  his  note  on  the  former  {i:i.ss;i;rp,  crronc- 
eaaly  f4ares  it  mar  Aoagnia,  evidently  nii>kd  by  the 
Umiiajiii'  of  Virgil.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  3)  cor> 
iBBllf  iay«  "  Ama?«nus  rriveniatiuni.''  [£.  U.  B.] 

AllA'SIA  CAfUUTtui,  'Anaaia  :  Eth.  'AfiaiTfv\: 
AmmiOj  AmatiaA,  or  Amdtijfoh),  a  town  of  Pnn- 
tM.  OB  the  river  Iris,  or  T«M  ErmaL  1  he 
wririn  «f  the  city  is  unknown.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  icaideace  the  princes  of  Puntus,  and  after- 
wsali  affsan  to  hare  been  a  free  dty  cuidcr  the 
F*— inr  till  the  time  of  Doniitian.  It  i^  ^lid  that 
aO  the  eaiaa  to  the  time  of  DtMuitiao  have  only  the 
eficiBfli  Aaiastia  or  Amaaia,  bat  that  from  this 
taa*  th^y  (""ar  the  efli^'y  and  the  name  of  a  Roman 
tmfmtm.  The  ooios  ihau  the  time  of  Trajan  bear 
Ihs  lllls  Ifcliinwiliii.  iiwl  it  ipprsn  to  \mrv  btni  the 
chaf      of  Pantos. 

Aaaaia  was  the  Urlbpiace  of  the  geographer 
Steabo,  who  deecribee  it  in  tfie  ti&niiag  words  (p. 
Mi):  our  city  lies  in  a  deep  and  extensive  gorge, 
Ifcnazfa  which  th'-  rivrr  Iris  flows;  and  it  Liwondcr- 
frDy  <<ia^tru«  tC'i  lx<ch  by  art  and  by  nature,  being 
•dtepud  to  H^rre  the  purpose  both  of  a  city  and 
of  X  f  rt.  For  th^rc  is  a  lofty  rock,  steep  on  all 
iiia^  aad  desceoduig  abruptly  to  the  river;  this  rock 
Im  ito  waD  in  one  direilion  on  the  brink  of  the 
lirrr.  at  that  part  wh*TP  the  fitr  h  rmir-'.-ctiJ  with 
It;  aad  in  the  other  direction,  the  wall  runs  up  the 
MB  OB  flnch  ads  to  lbs  be^glrts;  aad  the  heights 
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I  (Kopv^at)  are  two,  aatonlljr  eemieeted  with  one 

!  another,  very  stn)n;:ly  fortified  by  towers;  and  within 
thb  enclosore  aro  the  paUco  and  the  touibe  of  the 
kings ;  but  tiio  heighti  hare  a  TOiy  narrow  neck, 
the  ascent  to  which  w  an  altitude  of  5  or  6  stadia 
ou  each  side  as  one  goes  up  from  the  bank  of  the 
riva'  and  the  snbu^;  and  fn»n  the  neck  to  the 
heights  there  rentains  another  ascent  of  a  stadium, 
steep  and  cajnble  of  resisting  any  attack ;  the  n)ck 
ahso  contains  (lx«'>  "ot  iKu)  within  it  watcr-cis- 
tcnis  (yipfia)  which  an  enemy  cannot  get  possession 
of  (^an  a(palptra,  the  tnie  n^ading,  not  ii'a<f)«p«Tai), 
there  being  two  galleries  cut,  one  Ic-ailing  to  the 
river,  and  the  other  tu  the  neck;  there  are  bridgea 
over  the  river,  one  from  the  city  to  the  suburb,  and 
another  from  the  suburb  to  the  neighbouring  country, 
Ibr  at  the  point  where  this  bridge  is  the  niaontain 
tenninatcs,  which  lies  shovo  the  rock."  This  ex- 
tract presents  several  dUknUiflS.  Groskurd,  in  his 
Gennan  Terrion,  mistakes  tiie  lenseof  two  passages 
(ii.  \>.  491)). 

Amasia  has  been  often  visited  by  l^uropeaus,  but 
the  best  description  is  bj  Annlton  {RuearchM  m 

Ada  ilinor,  tfc.  vol.  L  p.  366),  who  gives  a  view 
of  the  place.  Ho  expbdns  the  remark  of  Strabo 
about  the  5  or  6  stadia  to  mean  '^the  length  of  the 
road  by  which  akos  the  summit  can  be  reached,"  fbr 
owing  to  tlw^  steepness  of  the  Acropdis  it  is  necos.'^ary 
to  asceud  by  a  circuitous  route.  And  this  is  clearly 
the  loeanhug  of  Strabo,  if  we  keep  closely  to  his  text. 
Hamilton  erroneously  follows  Cramer  {Afia  A/inw, 
vol.  i.  p.  3U2)  in  giving  the  ver&ion,  "  the  sunuuits 
have  on  each  side  a  Tory  narrow  node  of  land;"  for 
the  words  *'  on  each  side refer  to  the  ascent  to  the 
"  neck,"  as  Grubkurd  correctly  underbtauds  it.  Ha- 
milton ftondtwo  '*  Helkide  towsrs  of  beantiftil  oon* 
struction  "  on  the  heights,  which  ho  con>i(l(  is  to  l»o 
the  Kopv^  of  Strabo.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  now  standing  are  Byzantine  or  Tnndsh.  In- 
deed we  Icani  from  Procopius  (<le  Aedif.  iii.  7), 
that  Justinian  re^>aired  tJids  plaos.  Esmilton  ob* 
servos;  the  Kopwpal  were  not,  as  I  at  first  ima- 
gined, two  distinct  points  connected  by  a  narrtiW 
intermediate  ridge,  but  one  only,  firom  which  two 
narrow  ridges  extend,  one  to  the  north, and  the  other 
to  the  cast,  whic  h  lust  tcrtuinatssahrapitlydosetotho 

river.''  But  Strabo  clearly  means  two  Kopv<pai,  and 
he  adds  that  they  are  liaturalJy  united  (au/i^vfti). 
It  is  true  that  he  docs  not  say  that  the  node  unites 
them.  This  neck  Ls  evidently  a  narrow  ridfrc  of 
stc-ep  ascent  along  which  a  man  must  pass  to  reach 
the  Kopv<pal. 

The  viptia  were  cisterns  to  which  there  was  ac- 
cess by  galleriea  (aipryy«s).  Uaniilton  explored  a 
passage,  eat  in  tlie  rode,  down  which  he  descended 
about  300  feet,  and  found  a  "small  jmol  of  dejir 
cold  water."  The  wall  round  this  pool,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  originally  ranch  deepr,  was  of 
nclleiiic  mas<^nr)',  whicii  he  ii!><>  obserit'd  in  soma 
ports  of  the  descent.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
galleries  mentioned  bj  Stnba  The  other  gallery 
was  cut  to  the  neck,  says  Strabo,  but  he  does  n(it 
sayyVoTO  where.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that 
it  was  cut  from  the  Kopv^  to  the  ridge,  and  tiiat 
the  otlier  wa.s  a  continuation  which  led  down  to  tha 
well.  Hamilton  says  :  "there  wem  to  have  been 
two  of  tlie.->e  covt  rnl  jjassa^'es  or  gulliTies  at  Ama«ia, 
one  of  which  kxl  from  the  Kopv^ax  or  stimmits  in  an 
e;isterly  directioti  to  the  rid;re,  and  the  other  l"r<'ni 
the  ridge  into  tho  rocky  hill  in  a  northerly  direction. 
The  ibnner,  however,  la  not  ooavaled  in  the  radt, 

I  $ 
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lOnflie  latter,  but  la  built  of  mMOBij  abovegronnd, 

jet  equally  well  conrcalcil." 

Th«  touib^  of  tbe  kings  are  below  the  citadel  to 
tiw  BtnOkf  five  in  nnmber,  three  toihe  west,  and  two 
to  thf  fast.  The  stopp  face  of  the  rock  has  been 
■itificialljr  smoothed.  "  Under  the  three  smaller 
tondM  ....  are  eanddenUe  vanMim  of  the  old 
Creek  walls,  and  a  {vrjuarc  tower  bnilt  in  the  best 
UeUeoic  stjrle."  TbeM  walls  can  also  bo  traced 
lip  the  hin  toim^  llw  ivcelt  and  are  eridflndf  th^ 
described  by  Stnilw.  as  fonning  the  jpcribolus  or  en- 
closure within  whkli  were  the  rojal  tombs.  (H»- 
niilt<»i.)  The  front  wall  of  an  oM  medicndi  at 
Amasia  is  built  of  ancient  comicM,  friezes,  and  ar- 
cliitrarcs,  and  on  three  lon^  stones  which  form  the 
Bides  and  architravo  of  the  entrance  there  are  frag- 
ments of  Greek  insciiptioos  deep  miI  in  larpe  letters. 
Haniilton  docs  not  motition  n  ti  ;nplo  which  IS  spokcn 
of  bj  one  traveller  of  little  credit. 

Ttn  territory  of  Amasia  was  wdl  wooded,  and 
adaptcil  for  breeding  horses  and  other  anininls ;  and 
the  whole  of  it  was  well  suited  for  the  habitalioa 
of  nan.  A  ytJUff  extends  from  the  rivtt(  not  ywy 
wide  at  fin-t,  hut  it  nfti-rw.irds  prows  wider,  and 
finos  the  phuu  which  Strabo  caUs  Chiliocoimon,  and 
tUs  was  SQOoeeded  bjthe  distrietB  of  Diaoopem  and 
Pimoliscne,  all  of  which  h  fertile  as  far  as  the  llalys. 
These  were  the  northcm  ports  of  the  temtarjr,  and 
extended  500  stadia  in  len^h.  llw  aonfliem  por- 
tion was  much  larger,  and  extended  to  Babouomon 
and  Ximcnc,  which  district  also  reached  to  the 
Hairs.  Its  width  from  north  to  south  reached  to 
Zelit  is  and  the  Great  Cappod  ><  i  i  farast  hel^NwnL 
In  Xiinenc  rook  salt  wxs  dm:.  Hamilton  procured 
at  Amasia  a  coin  of  Pimolisa,  a  place  from  which  the 
«Kilriet  Pimefisane  took  its  name,  in  a  heanlifhl 
state  of  prespr%'ation. 

The  modem  town  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river; 
it  has  8970  henaaa,  nwan;  it  prodaces  some  silk. 
(Lonflm  Geog.  Jour.  vol.  x,  p.  442.)  ([Q.L.3 

A&lASTliA.  [AaitESTRATua.] 

AMASTRIS  ^^**^P^*'  *Atim8rpita4f, 
Ani.istrianus :  Anuura,  or  Amasserah).  a  city  of 
I'aphlsgonta,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
Amastris  ooeopied  a  peninsoht,  and  on  eadi  ride  of 
the  isthmus  was  a  harbour  (Stnb.  p.  544):  it  was 
90  stadia  east  of  the  river  Parthenius.  The  original 
dtj  seems  to  have  been  called  Sesamns  or  Scaamum, 
and  it  la  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  853)  m  con- 
junction with  Cytoni*.  Stephanus  (s.  v/Afuurrpts) 
says  that  it  w:ks  ori<i;inally  called  Crorana;  but  in 
another  place  (jr.  p.  Kp&ftya),  where  he  repiati  tile 
statement,  lie  adds,  "as  it  is  »;ud;  bnt  pome  f?ay 
that  Cruuina  is  a  small  place  in  the  territory  of 
Amastf^**  wUeh  is  tiie  true  aoconnt  The  place 
derived  its  mme  Amastris  from  Amastris,  the  niece 
of  tlio  last  Persian  Id^  Darius,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Diotqrmas,  tynnt  of  Heiadna,  and  after  his  death 
the  wife  <if  I,y>imailniN.  Four  places,  Sosjimas, 
Cjrtonis,  Cromna,  also  meotiooed  in  the  Jliad  (iL 
855),  and  IVion  or  Tlos,  were  ccmWned  hf  Amas- 
tris. after  her  separation  from  Ly.«>iin.vhus  (Mcmnon. 
«p.  PhoU  Cod.  ocxxiv.),  to  form  the  new  community 
of  AnasliiB.  Tdon,  says  Strabo,  soon  detached  itself 
from  the  oommnnity,  hot  the  rest  kept  together,  and 
Sesamus  was  tho  acropolis  of  Amastris.  From  this 
it  appears  that  Amastris  was  really  a  confederation 
or  vnion  of  three  jiaces,  and  that  Scsnmus  naa  the 
name  of  the  city  on  the  p»'nin.suLi.  This  may  ex- 
phiin  the  fact  that  Mela  (i.  19)  mentions  Sesamus 
aadCmmna  as  citifli«f  ^pUagoniayaal  docs  not 


mention  Amastris.    (Comp.  PUn.  tL  S.)  That 

b  a  coin  with  the  epigraph  Sesamum.  Those 
Amaiitris  have  the  epigraph  Afuurrptantw. 

The  territory  of  Amastris  pvoducod  a  great  qosB* 
tity  of  ImixwokI,  which  prew  on  Mount  Cytonis. 
The  town  was  taken  by  L.  Lucullus  in  the  MitJm. 
datiewar.  (A]i|aa&.  JftllrMl.  8S.)  The  yoa^ 
Pliny,  when  lie  was  gowwiar  of  Bithynia  and  Pco- 
tus,  describes  Amastris,  in  a  lett^  to  Tnjsn  (x.  Cl'ttt 
99),  as  a  handaonw  dty,  with  a  Tsry  loni;  t^^'^^^ 
place  (platca).  on  one  side  of  whirh  extended  what 
was  called  a  river,  bat  in^t  was  a  tiithj,  pestilent, 
open  drain.  Pliny  obtained  the  emperar'spenidMioB 
to  cover  over  this  sewer.    On  a  coin  of  the  time  ef 
Trajan,  Amastris  has  the  title  Metropolis.   It  con- 
tinued to  1m  n  town  of  some  note  to  the  sereoth  ceD> 
toiyof  ooraen. 


ooor  ow  nusnosL 


AmTHUS  CAAMiA>vff.  .ovrref :  Eth.  'ApuM. 

aioi :  A  Amathusiacus,  Ov.  ^fet.  x.  227. :  nr.  OH 
Linuuol),  an  ancient  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cy- 
prus, celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Aphrodite  — 
who  was  liencc  called  Amathmin  — and  of  Adonis. 
(Scylax,  p.  41;  Strab.  p.  683;   Pans.  ix.  41. 

!|  9;  Stcph.  B.  $.  v.\  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62;  CatulL 
TiiL  51;  Or.  ifai.  iu.  15.  15.)  It  was  origbsllf 
a  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  wn<^  ytrrv- 
bably  the  most  ancient  of  the  Phoeniciau  caluoies 
in  the  island.  Stephanas  caUs  Amadras  the  most 
andent  dty  in  the  isLind,  and  Scylax  deseriU-s  it« 
inhahitants  as  antochthooes.  Its  name  is  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  for  we  -find  a  town  of  tlie  same  asms 
in  Palestine.  (See  Indow.)  Amathus  nppan*  to 
have  proserrod  its  Oriental  castoms  and  character. 
Ion?  after  the  other  Phoenician  cities  in  Cypros  bad 
be<.>iine  hellenized.  Here  the  Tyrian  god  Melkart, 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Heracles,  was  wor- 
shipped tmder  his  Tyrian  name.  (Ue^ych.  $.9» 
MlUucB,  rhv  'HpcurXfa,  'AfxaBo^im^  The  Pha»> 
nician  priesthoo«l  of  the  Cinyradne  npp«>r8  to  have 
long  continued  to  exerci!«e  its  authority  at  Amathus. 
Hence  we  tind  Uiat  Atnathns,  as  an  Oriental  town, 
remained  firm  to  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Ds- 
rius  I.,  while  all  tlie  other  towns  in  Cyprus  rs- 
Tolted.  (Herod,  t.  104,  seq.)  Tha  territoiy  d 
Amathus  was  cclobratt^l  for  its  wheat  (HipiK^nax, 
ap.  Strab^.  340),  and  also  for  its  mineral  jpto- 

x.  220,  comp.  531.) 

Amathus  appean  to  have  ooosistod  of  two  distinct 
parts:  one  vpon  the  eoast,  where  CM  LmtmH  now 

titand*.  and  the  other  up<Mi  a  liill  inland,  .ilw>nt  1} 
mile  from  Old  Liauuolf  at  the  riUs^  of  Agio*  Tf- 
ckonos,  where  Hammer  fisoorered  the  ndns  of  no 
temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Hannner,  lit  Lie,  p.  129;  En- 
pel,  Kyproa,  vol.  i.  p.  1U9,  seq.;  Movers,  Die  Phi' 
nizier,  vol.  ii.  pt,  ii.  pp.  221,  240,  seq.) 

A'MATHUS  ('AMa9oCr  or  vk  'Ana$ii),  a  strongly 
fortifiM  city  on  the  ea.st  of  the  .Ionian,  in  I>>wpr 
i  Pertda,  21  Koman  miles  south  of  Pella.  (Ku»cbii 
I  (homatL)  It  was  dsotnjsd  byAlasandsr  Jsimawii 
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{imfk.  Awt.  idS.  13.  $  S),  and  aftvitefHtondian 

VIS  COB  ^4  th«  five  cities  in  wlut  h  the  Sanhedrim 
■I:  cbe  (then  wvre  Jesmalem,  Jericbo,  Gadara 
mi  Srppboris  (IK  xir.  10).  Bnrkhaidt  paBsed 
*'tike  ruins  ao  ancient  city  standiof;  on  the  do- 
cfiritv  tite  ntountain"  called  Amata,  near  the 
igian,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Zerha 
(Jbbbok).  He  was  told  that  BeTeral  colnmns 
rsBiin  staodinj;,  and  abo  anne  laigv  buildinpt." 
(Tnvrk,  p.  346.)  [G.  W.] 

AMA'ZOSES  CA^io^Slw),  »  tnythical  race  of 
'X'^lke  females,  of  whom  an  accnnnt  is  given  in  the 
Ikctkmary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

AMBARBI,  n  GalBo  people,  whom  CaeMr(A  O. 
Ill)  rall^  cloM  allies  ami  kiiiMiwn  of  thf  Atxliii. 
If  Uie  Heading  ^  Aedui  Ambarri "  in  the  paaeage  rv- 
Imd  Id  k  ecmei,  tlM  Ambani  irara  AadnL  They 
m  Ml  in«>nti  among  the  "  cliontes  "  of  the 
iiM.  iJL  U.  viL  75.)  Tbey  occapiod  a  tract  in 
A»  vaDff  of  tiM  BboM,  jKthMy  in  tfa«  ang:1e  tw- 
tnei  tlic  Saone  and  the  Khonc;  and  their  lu  igh- 
Uan  OQ  the  E.  were  the  AllobngH.  They  are 
MBtioiKd  by  livy  (v.  04)  mth  tiw  Afldni  aaiong 
tiuae  Galli  who  wete  said  to  have  crossed  the  Alp6 
ki>i  I*3!v  in  the  time  of  Tarquinios  PriMOB.  rG.L.J 

/t^li.iAM,  a  Iklgic  people,  nho  mn  aaad  to  1» 
akk  to  master  10,000  anoed  men  in  b.  c.  57,  the 
"f  C.»<s>ar'8  Belpic  ranipaijm.  They  siibndtted 
W  Ca«»ar.  (if.  G.  iL  4,  15.)  Tlioir  cotuitrj-  lay  in 
tt»  vdkj  «f  tht  ff"«~T^  {Somme) ;  and  their  chief 
t"wn  SaaHnfariva,  afterwards  c-alkHl  Ambiuiii  and 
CiviUM  AnhaBensiamf  is  aappottcd  to  be  repreaeutcd 
%fJwdm».  TbajrumMDongtha  people  who  took 
tart  in  the  cnat  in^arrcction  ajrainst  th<?  Ronian.", 
wkkh  is  described  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Gallic 
mar.  (JL  <7.  vH.  75.)  [G.L.] 

AMBUTI'.NTS  VICUS.  or  AifBITABINUS,  as 
tha  tne  SMdin;  ia  said  to  be  fbaetoa.  Caiig.  8),  a 
ffaMiB  tiw  oonatryof  theTrsTiri  above  Conflnentes 
( CoUmts),  where  the  emperor  Cali^tib  w:is  bom. 
Its  |im-i<<>  position  cannot  be  ai>certaiaod.    ^G.  L.3 

AMBIBAUI,  one  of  the  people  or  ftatee  ef  Ar- 
amn.  (Caes.  J9.  (7.  viL  7ft.)  Ilidr  poidUon  does 
cot  sT  f'Tir  f"  Hp  determinetl.  [G.  L.] 

Aili;iLlA  il.   a  mentioned  by  Caesar 

( B.  0.  m.  9)  with  the  Nannctes,  Monnif  «Bd«liiers; 
}-at  uAhins  can  be  iuff-m-d  from  this  passajre  as  to 
tijor  preciae  p"fitio*Ti  Some  of  the  best  MSS.  have 
a  tUsfMsafretlwiMfiiiC^AflHbinoi"  instead  of 
-AmbiUatoe."  [H.  I-  ] 

▲MBI^NTES  or  BISONTKS,  one  ot  the  many 
fllhsfwin  vdcB0wn  tiftea  in  tiw  intatiwoC  Nencvnii 
aixfat  the  sources  of  the  rivcr-i  Ivanis  and  Anisus, 
ia  the  urighboiuiiood  of  the  modem  city  of  SaU> 
ban.   (Plin.  ifi.  M;  FloL  &  13.  §  3.)     [L.  &] 

AifBlVAlJKTI,  arc  iiKntioned  by  Caesar  (fl,  G. 
^  75)  a*  "  clieotes  "  of  the  Aedui;  and  tbey  are 
■MBlisMd  apun  (viL  90).  As  dependents  of  die 
Asloi.  tltey  most  Itave  lived  somewhere  near  thcni, 
bot  tb»«  Ia  do  evidence  for  their  exact  position. 
The  Ambtvareti  mentiooed  by  Caoear  (A  O.  vr.  9) 
«CM  n  psspk  near  the  Moea  (J/oos).  As  the  two 
mrren  are  eridently  the  same,  it  is  probable  that 
thm  u  tbome  error  in  one  of  the  nances ;  for  these 
pBofJe  CO  the  Moea  ooold  hardly  be  clinites  «f  the 
A'-rfoL  As  to  the  varifHW  rvadinps  in  the  passasrc 
(^.Q.iv.gkseeSchnrider's edition  of  Caesar.  [G.L.J 

AWLADA  CA^i<Aa*a:  Elk.  'AnSKoMt),  % 
city  of  fii^idia.  whi<  h  Strabo  (p.  570)  places  near 
the  t^«ythH"*f  of  I'hrygia  and  Caria.  It  produced 
«ailh*iiM«ndftr  flNdidiial  pDxposci.  Tbers 
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I  are  eiqiper  coins  of  And>bda  ct  the  period  of  the 
iVntonini  and  then-  i^uccessen,  with  the  epigraph 
AfilAeiSMfv.    The  site  is  unknown.       [G.  L.J 

AHBRA'CIA  i'AnnpoKla,  Thuc;  'AM^pojcm, 
Xen.  and  Uter  writers :  Lth.  'AurfKUtuSnit,  Ucrod. 
\iii.  45,  Thuc.  ii.  80;  loiuc  'Ajuirpojci^nys,  Herod, 
ix.  28;  'AfiepaKuArris,  Xen.  Ana/^,  i.  7.  §  18.  et 
ahi;  'A^epoKifh,  Apoll.  Hhod.  iv.  1228;  'AnSpd. 
Kios,  'AiJiSpvutT^ot,  Stejth.  B.  .«.  r. :  Aiubrm  ■u-u>is, 
Liv.  xxxviii.  43;  Anibraciota,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  34: 
Arta),  an  important  city  to  the  north  of  the  Am- 
braciot  gtdf,  which  derived  its  name  (nnu  this  place. 
It  was  idtoated  on  the  ea&tem  Uink  of  the  river 
Anchthns  or  Arethon,  at  the  distance  of  80  atadin 
from  the  pulf,  arconling  to  ancient  authorities,  or  7 
English  Uiiies,  according  to  a  modem  traveller.  It 
stood  on  Ihs  weitero  rid*  of  •  ragged  hiD  called 
rerranthfts,  and  the  acropolis  occujiiM  one  of  tli« 
summits  of  this  hill  towards  the  cast.  It  wa^  rather 
more  than  three  ndles  in  emnunferance,  and,  in  ad> 

dition  to  its  stroiii;  walls,  it  was  well  ppit<rtfil  by 
the  river  and  the  heights  which  surrounded  iU  It 
is  generally  described  as  n  town  cf  Epims,  of  which 
it  was  the  capital  under  Pynhns  and  the  sobseqtMnt 
monarchs;  but  in  earlier  times  it  was  au  independent 
state,  with  a  OOOsiderable  territory,  which  extended 
along  the  coast  for  120  stadia.  How  far  the  terri- 
tory extended  northward  we  nre  not  infoniicd ;  but 
tluit  portion  of  it  bvtween  the  city  itself  and  the 
C4ja.st  was  an  extremely  fertile  plain,  trarersed  bf 
tlif  ArachthoR,  and  pn<ducin;i  excellent  corn  in 
abundance.  Ambracia  is  called  by  Dicaearchus  and 
Seykx  the  first  town  in  HeOas  proper.  (Stnhw  p. 
325;  I>ica.  arcb.  31,  p.  4n«),  c.l.  Fuhrj  ScyL  p.  IS; 
Tolvb.  xxii.  9;  Liv.  xxxviii.  4.) 

Aeeording  to  traditkn,  Ambracia  was  eriginallya 
Thesprotian  to«-n,  fiiaildsdby  Ambnix.  .son  of  Tlies- 
protus,  or  by  Ambracia,  daughter  of  Augeas;  but  it 
was  made  a  Gfedc  city  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians, 
who  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Cj^jscIus,  abont  n.  <•. 
635.  The  colony  is  said  to  have  been  led  by  Gor- 
gus  (also  called  Torgns  or  Tolgus),  the  son  or 
brother  of  Cypeclus.  Gorgus  was  micceedcd  in  the 
tyranny  by  Ids  son  Pcriander,  who  was  deposed  by 
the  people,  probably  after  the  death  of  the  Corinthian 
tyrant  of  tlie  same  name.  (Strab.  po.  32"),  452; 
Scymn.454;  Anton.  l  iii  4;  Ari-^tot.  Pol.  v.  3. 4; 
v.  '8.  §  9;  Ael.  WJI.  xu.  35;  Diog.  Lacrt.  i.  W.) 
Ambracia  soon  became  a  ilourishnig  city,  and  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Corinthiiin  colonies  on  the 
Ambraciot  gulf.  It  coutribntcd  Kcveu  ships  to  tho 
Greek  navy  in  tiM  war  against  Xerxes,  b.o.  480, 
and  twcnty-.'=even  to  the  Coriiithiniis  in  their  w.ir 
against  Corcyra,  b.  g.  432.  (Ucrod.  viii.  45 ;  Thuc 
i.  46.)  The  Anbvadots,  as  oolonisia  and  allies  of 
Coniith,  csiMiu.'stHl  the  I.,ac«idaemoni:in  rausi-  in  the 
peloponuesiau  war.  It  was  about  this  time  that  they 
reaefasd  the  naiiranm  of  their  power.  They  had 
extended  their  donunions  over  the  whole  of  Auiphi- 
lochia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  important 
town  ii  Aigos  in  this  district,  from  which  they  had 
driten  out  the  original  inhabitants.  The  exiielKd 
Amphilochians,  supported  by  the  Acamanians,  apphcd 
for  aid  to  Athena.  The  Athmians  accordingly  sent 
a  force  under  Phormion,  who  took  Argos,  sold  tho 
Aiiiltrnciots  .is  hlaves,  and  restored  the  town  to  the 
Aniplulochians  and  Acvmanians,  ii.c.  432.  Anxious 
to  recov  er  the  l<«t  town,  the  Ambraciots,  two  yeaia 
afterwards  (430),  marched  a'_':iinvt  Arj'os,  but  werft 
unable  to  take  it,  and  retired  after  laying  waste  its 

tttiiliofy.  Mot  disheartaned     tUs  lepolsa,  they 
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concerted  a  plan  in  the  foUomng  jmr  (429),  with 
the  I'eluponnc^iaiiM.  for  the  coniplelo  snbjusrarion  of 
AcarnaniA,  They  had  extensive  rclatioiis  with  tho 
Cluuniaiis  and  other  tribes  in  the  intcriur  of  Epinis, 
and  •were  thus  enabled  to  collect  a  fomiiilablc  aniiy 
of  Epirota,  with  wluch  they  jomed  the  Lamiae- 
modaa  iw*****^,  Onenmii.  The  imited  tana 
advanced  into  Acamania  as  far  as  Stratus,  but  tjndcr 
the  walls  of  this  city  the  £pixots  were  defeated  by 
fhe  Aeanuumais,  and  Urn  ezpedltifln  turn  to  an  end. 
Notwith.'-tainlinf:  i!ii.s  ?rconrl  misfoftolMi  the  Am- 
braciota  marched  a|;aia8t  Argoe  again  In  B.  c.  426. 
The  history  of  t)ds  expedition,  and  of  tfidr  two 
terrible  defeats  by  Demosthenes  and  the  Acamiinians, 
is  rekted  elsewhere.  [Aboos  Amtbuocuicum.] 
It  appears  that  nearly  ^  iriiole  adolt  military  po- 
pulation of  tho  city  was  destroyed,  and  Thucydides 
ron<<idcr8  their  calamity  to  have  been  the  greatest 
tliat  befel  any  Grecian  city  dnrin§;  the  eerlier  part 
ef  the  war.  Demosthenes  wa.s  anxious  to  march 
Btriii;htway  aj:miwt  Anibracia,  which  would  have 
wureudered  without  a  blow;  but  the  Acamanians 
refbaed  to  undertake  the  enterprize,  ftuing  that  the 
Athemans  at  Anibracia  woul<i  be  more  tronblesomo 
neighboars  to  them  than  tho  Ambraciota.  The 
AcarandiUM  and  Amphilochians  noar  oondnded  a 
jM-acc  and  alliance  with  tlsc  Ainbrariots  for  100 
years.  Ambracia  had  bocome  so  hclplefis  that  the 
Cornidiiaoa  ahoctiy  afterwaids  sent  800  hofiBteB  to 
the  (itv  foritsdcMMe.  (Tinio.  iL  68, 60,  m.  109 
—114.) 

The  sera*  bkfir  which  Ambiada  had  raeeived 

prevented  it  fmm  taking  any  ac  tive  part  in  the  re- 
mainder of  tho  war.  It  scut,  however,  some  troops 
to  the  assistance  of  Sjrracnse,  when  besieged  by  the 
Athenians.  (Thnc.  vii.  58.)  Ambracia  was  sub- 
sequently conquered  by  Philip  11.,  king  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c.  336) 
it  expelled  the  Macedtmian  garrison,  but  soon  after- 
M-anls  snbinitted  to  Alexander.  (Diixl.  xvii.  3,  4.) 
At  a  later  time  it  became  subject  to  Pyrrhus,  who 
made  it  the  capital  ef  liis  dominions,  nuA  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  and  who  also  atlomed  it  with 
nmncrous  works  of  art.  (Pol  xxii.  13;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
9;  Stnd>.  p.  325.)  Pynhns  boilt  here  a  strongly 
fortified  fialace,  whieh  was  called  after  him  Fyr- 
rheuin  (llvfi^iovy.  (Pol.  xxii.  10;  Liv.  xxxviii.  5.) 
Ambrada  afterwards  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeto- 
lian?,  and  the  possession  of  this  powerful  city  was 
one  of  the  cliicf  sources  of  the  Aetohaa  power  in 
tUs  pert  of  Greece.  When  the  Romans  deeland 
war  ajrainfit  the  Actoliari*.  Anibmeia  was  besieged 
by  the  Koman  consul  M.  Folvius  Kobihor,  b.c.  189. 
ThSs  si^  is  «ne  of  tlie  roost  neroorable  in  ancient 
■warfare  for  the  bravery  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  town.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  the  Aetolians 
ooncloded  a  peace  with  Fulvius,  whereupon  Am- 
brsda  opened  its  gates  to  the  besiegers.  The  consul, 
however,  stripped  it  of  its  valuable  works  of  art, 
and  removed  them  to  Home.  (Pol.  xxii.  9 — 13; 
Liv.  xxxviii  i  '1.)  From  this  time  Aiiibni<  ia  ra- 
pidly de(liiH<l,  atul  its  niin  was  completed  by  Augus- 
tu-H,  who  removetl  its  inliabitanls  to  MicopoUs,  which 
he  founded  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at 
Actium.    (Stn\b.  p.  325:  P  uis.  v.  23.  §  3.) 

There  is  no  lunger  any  doubt  that  Arta  is  the 
site  of  Ambnda,  the  poritian  of  wUdi  was  for  a 
long  thiie  a  sultjeot  of  di>inife.  The  remains  of  the 
walls  of  Ambracia  c(»itinn  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  mitevs  reniectiog  the  straoigth  of  its  fbctifi- 
Tha  walls  ivera  lioiH  of  ioaoMm  qnadian- 
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gnlar  Mfx^ks  of  stone,  Lieut.  Wolfe  measoied  «Be 
18  ft.  by  5.  The  foundations  of  the  acropolis  may 
still  be  traced,  but  there  arc  no  otlier  remains  of 
Hellenic  date.  Tho  general  form  of  theei^il 
in  the  Mamiag  plan  taken  fitom  Lealca. 


FLAX  OF  AMBBACU. 

1.  The  Acrop-)lis. 

S.  Ml  Perrautiics. 

8.  Bridge  over  the  Araddma. 

[The  dotted  line  shows  tiw  ancient  walb,  where 
the  foundattoiLs  only  n'tnain.  The  entire  liaSi  wImm 
the  remains  are  more  consideniblu.J 

How  long  Ambracia  continued  deserted  after  flis 
removal  of  its  inhabitants  toNicopolis,  we  do  not  know; 
but  it  was  re-occupied  under  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
and  became  again  a  place  of  hnportanoe.  Its  madsm 
name  of  A  rtn  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  river 
Arat  hthuis,  upon  which  it  stood;  and  wc  find  this 
name  in  the  Byzantine  writers  as  eariy  as  the 
eleventh  centnry.  In  the  fonrteontli  centnry  .1r/a 
was  mkoned  the  chief  town  in  Acarnauia,  whence 
it  was  fireqnently  called  by  the  name  of  jjonraaaia 
simply.  Cyii  nnis  calls  it  somelimea  Artchthfn 
Acamana.  (bikrkh,  Corptu  Inter.  1797.) 
It  is  Btin  tlie  principd  town  in  this  part  of  Gmoi^ 
and,  like  the  ancient  city,  has  ipven  its  name  to  the 
neighbouring  gul£  The  population  of  Arta  was 
leekoned  to  m  ahont  7000  in  the  year  1690. 
(Leake,  Xortli^i  Cirere,  vol.  i.  p.  20G,  seq.;  WolK 
Journal  of  Gtographkal  JSodeijff  voL  iii.  pw8S,  seq.) 

There  woe  three  other  places  mtbe  tmitaefi 
Ambracia  mentioned  by  ancient  writers:  1.  Am- 
bracus.    2.  The  port  of  Ambracia.    3.  Craneia. 

Ambracna  ('AfiSpaHos)  is  described  by  Pdybios 
as  a  place  well  fortified  by  ramj«arts  and  outworks, 
and  as  surronndc*!  by  marshes,  through  which  there 
was  only  one  niimiw  causeway  leading  to  tlte  place; 
It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  long  of  Macedonia,  in  b.c. 
219,  as  a  preliminary  to  an  attack  ujmn  Ambracia. 
(Pol.  iv.  61,  63.)  Scykx  probably  alludes  to  this 
phMse,  when  ho  says  (p.  12)  that  Ambrada  had  a 
fortress  near  its  harlKuir;  for  near  the  western  shore 
of  the  old  mouth  of  the  river  Aracbthns  (Jrta) 
some  rains  hsTs  been  dlseowrsd,  whose  topofrnphiosl 

titration  accords  with  the  dcson[ition  of  I'ulybius. 
They  are  situated  on  a  swampy  i&land,  in  a  marshy 
Isike  near  the  sea.  Thi^  ineMsed  an  area  ef  ahont 
a  qoirter  of  a  mDa  in  extent,  and  ap|iesRd  to  be 
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maif  avufitarr  post,  which  was  all  that  the  swampy 
tjTLi- of  th-'  ^rp'un.l  w.  uM  iduiit  of.  (Wolff, /6/(/. 
jn  H.)  liiis  lortrv^  c^juuiuuuiwi  the  harbour, 
vkkk  ii  rfttcnbed  by  Scylu  and  DicaeiidiM  (//. 
cf.)  as  a  KXturrht  Kifi^jv,  or  a  port  with  a  narrow 
eataaee,  whkh  might  be  shut  with  a  chain.  The 
hAm  ant  haif  hma  an  artifictal  ow;  ibr  the 
p  -m:  TTWHith  of  the  Arta  is  so  obatmrttHi  by  swamps 
aadikaah  as  scarodj  to  ba  MOMuhk  even  to  boats. 
bacMft  tinm  ita  nsnprtkn  wn  tim  mtumd 

r? Tjos.  wh»not'  Lucan  (t.  051)  tpMltS  of  "  ORM 
r^hfrmm.  Ainbnu-ia«>  portna." 

Dwift  (K^(ta)  mt  ft  mum  vfllaKe  ritaatod 
«D  «  mountain  (i£  the  saine  name,  which  Leake  sup- 
fom  to  have  been  the  high  mountain  now  called 
KSerimi,  which  rises  from  the  li^ht  bank  of  the 
wm  AriBt  munadiatdy  oppoedte  to  me  (own. 

Brtwwn  the  tfrriton-  of  AmlirnrLi  and  Ainphi- 
hda,  IHcaeart hu:>  (45 )  Uicutiuns  a  p>eojile  called 
Urrkae  ('Qpcrrw),  who  tipftu  to  have  been  in- 
iubtt^t8  of  the  mountains  naino<i  Makrinoro,  bo- 
poBffig  at  the  N\V.  coraer  of  the  Ambraciot  gtUf. 


oom  or  awnmm*. 

AMBRA'CIUS  SINUS  {&  'Anwp<ucuA»  gUdns, 
L55:  A  'An€fKutucht  «d\«et,  PoL  ir.  63, 
p.  ci  aJ. ;  if  ddXauraa  ri  'AftprpoKiich, 

CjfA.  1.  12  :  Sinus  Ambracius,  Liv.  xsxviii. 
4;  MeL  iL  3:  GiJf  of  Arta),  an  arm  of  the  Ionian 
se^  !jin^  between  Epims  and  Acamania,  so  called 
trjEx  the  town  of  Anibracia.  Polybins  (/.  c.)  do- 
•eribes  the  bay  as  300  stadia  in  length,  and  100 
Itodja  in  hre.vith :  Stralx)  (I.  c.)  pires  300  stadia  as 
its  dtctuDfereoce,  which  is  absardij  too  smalL  Its 
ical  Imftk  is  99  uriks,  aad  ile  bnedih  10.  The 
ivtraxat  of  the  pulf,  one  sdde  of  wluch  was  famed 
^  framoBtory  of  Actiom,  is  described  under 
1b  consequence  «f  tiie  nelaiy  which 
tus  }raine»i  over  Antony  at  the  entrance  to 
Ihii  fall,  bcatios  (^Si/v.  ii.  2.  8)  giTes  the  name  of 
Awikfwciut  ffouitB  to  the  cimnu  of  laiird  beiAuwed 
tij«-o  the  victors  in  the  Actian  games.  Tlie  Am- 
sinns  is  also  frequently  mcntioi^  in  Greek 
On  it  were  the  towns  of  Arpos  Amphi- 
behscmn,  and  Anactorium,  and  the  sea- port  of  ^Vm- 
braria.  The  rivers  Ch-irailra  and  ArarhUius  liuwed 
iaU)  it  fnjm  the  N.  It  was  celebrated  in  antitjuity 
ftr  its  excellent  A.^^h,  and  particularly  for  a  s]iccie8 
'-i'V-i  xiwpoi.  (Ath.  iii.  p.  92,  d.,  vii.  pp.  305,  e., 
Si  t ,  a.,  326,  d.)  The  modem  guif  still  niaintaina  its 
chaodar  m  ms  la^peet  The  red  and  grey  mullet 
an  ?Tj»»t  abundant,  :iu<\  thrvf  are  .nlso  plenty  of  soles 
nd  eck.  (Wdb'e,  Utmrraiion*  on  the  Gvif  <{f  Aria, 
}mJtmnmi9f  (hograpltieai  Mttg,  vol  iiL) 

AilBRY'SrS  or  A.MPHRY'SUS  C^fiipvcos, 
Slaki  'A^tC^MMTOos,  ?aus.;  'Afiupfvaos,  Steph.  B. 
«.«.:  EtL  *hpMfitn»ty  'At^tpuinit,  and  fai  baer. 
r<r»wf:  Dhutotri").  a  town  of  Phocis,  was 
€0  stadia  from  ^tiris,  KK.  of  Aaticyim,  at 
fcoC  of  Mt.  Cirphit  (not  at  the  ibot  of 
FAmaaaas,  aa  Pansamas  states),  and  in  a  fertile 
laJtr,  prodartng  abundance  of  wine  and  the  coccus, 
er  Jknua-bcfry,  UM-d  to  dye  scarlet.  It  was  de- 
ifeayvi  I7  «der  of  the  Aii9liie^rPBe,baftin«n^ 
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and  ftrlififld  by  tlic  Thetmns  with  a  double  mO,  in 

their  war  apa^n^t  Pliilij).  Il.s  fort itlcat ions  weit? 
coii-sidcred  by  I'auhiuiia:*  the  strongest  iu  Gixccc, 
next  to  those  of  Messcne.  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  2,  x.  36. 
§  I,  soi}.,  iv.  31.  §  5;  Strab.  p.  423.)  It  was  taken 
by  the  Konuins  iu  the  Alacedonian  war,  b.  c.  198. 
(Ur.  xxm.  18.)  The  site  of  Amhiyaiia  ia  &nd 
at  the  modem  village  of  Dkbtcmo,  by  an  inscription 
which  Chandler  found  at  the  latter  place.  The 
nmaine  of  the  ancient  dty  an  taw  ana  jnoowride^ 
able.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  196, 
aeq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  535,  scq.) 

AHENAiniS  ('AMfVovor,  Strab.:  'AiiMV9y6t, 
Steph.  Byz. where  the  MSS.  have  'AyifXiavos:  ^Afii- 
vas,  Pmd.:  Amenana  flumina,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv. 
467),  a  small  liver  of  Kdly  wUch  flows  through 
the  city  of  Catania,  now  called  the  OwdBne/toi. 
It  is  noticed  by  Stnibo  (p.  240)  as  remark- 
able for  the  vicissitudes  to  whidi  it  was  subject, 
its  waters  sometimes  fiuling  altogether  for  yean, 
and  tlien  flowing  again  in  nbiiiidaiico.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  remarked  by  Ovid  {Met.  zv.  279),  and 
ia  atill  ofaaerred  with  icfM  to  the  GiaaeOo.  It 

proli.iMy  connected  with  internal  changes  of  EtDa, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  rises.  (Fazell.  iiL  1.  p.  138; 
Cluver.  SieiL  p.  120;  lyOrrffle,  iSiieiifa,  p.  918.) 
Pindiir  sji^aks  of  the  newly  founded  city  of  Aetna 
(the  name  given  by  Uieroa  to  Cataoa)  as  aitoated 
by  the  walMCt  flf  tiie  Amanaa,  hot  tiie  cmeeUieH  of 
the  form  Amenanos,  ]>resen-ed  by  Strabo,i8  attested 
by  coins  of  Catana,  which  bear  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  the  river  deity,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
youthful  male  head  with  horns  on  the  forehead,  and 
tho  name  at  full  length  AMENAN02.  (CastelL 
Sk  il.  Numisni.  pi.  20,  fig.  8.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

AiMK'IUA.  [Cahira.] 

AME'UIA  ('AfAf pla,  Strab.  Ptol.  Plut.  .Var.  17; 
'Afitpioy,  tSteph.  B. :  Eth.  Amcrinus :  A  mclia),  one  of 
the  moot  andMt  and  important  cities  of  Umbria, 
sitttated  about  l.*)  m.  S.  of  Tudcr,  and  7  W.  of 
Namia,  on  a  hill  between  the  valley  of  tlie  Tiber  and 
tbit  of  the  Mur,  a  taw  vSm  ebore  their  junction. 
(Stnib.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  54;  festos,  «.  p.)  According  to  Cato  (op.  Plin. 
i.  e.)  it  waa  fbonded  964  yean  befiire  the  war  with 
Perseus,  or  1135  n.  c. :  ruiil  although  this  date  can- 
not be  xtfpurded  a«  historical,  it  may  be  received  as 
evidenoe  of  a  heBef  in  Ua  ranote  antiquity.  The 
still  extant  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  constracted 
in  the  polygonal  style,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place 
of  strength  in  early  times:  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
its  name  is  not  once  nuntioned  during  the  wars  ef 
Kl  ine  with  the  Umbrian."?,  nor  doea  it  occur  in  history 
j)revious  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  Bnt  the  greitt 
vrator,  in  Ilia  defence  of  Sex.  Boscias,  whowaa  anative 
of  Ameria,  repeatedly  mentions  it  in  a  manner  which 
proves  that  it  must  tlicu  have  been  a  flourishing 
nuuddpal  town :  its  territory  extended  to  the  Tiber, 
and  was  fertile  in  osiers  and  fruit  trees.  (Cic.  pro 
SescBosc  7,  9,&c.;  Viig.  Ceor^.  L265;Colam.  iv. 
S0,T.  10.)  Ita  landa  wen  peitlwied  ent  by 'Angnatna 
among  his  veterans;  but  it  did  not  obt.iin  tlio  rank 
of  a  colony,  as  we  find  it  both  iu  Plinv  and  inscnp- 
timof  hter  dale  styled  only  ft  mmidfiaiii. 
Cfil(.n,  p.  224:  Zinnpt.  de  Colon,  p,  366;  blscr.ap. 
Group.  485. 5,1101. 2, 1104.)  The  modem  town 
of  .^flMiia  Tetdna  tiie  andeot  aite  aa  well  aa  Con- 
siderable portions  of  the  ancient  walls:  it  is  now  a 
small  place  with  only  aboatSOOO  inhabitants,  though 
still  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

The  Tfthnhi  Pwtiiicarianft  givN  •  fint  of  nad 
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which  hnuiches  off  firam  the  Via  Clodia  at  Racrnnas 
iJHaocauo)  and  leads  UuoDgh  Nepe  and  Faletii  to 
Amah  mod  thttiee  to  Tndcr:  this  can  be  no  other 

tlian  the  Via  Anifriiia  montioned  in  an  iascription 
of  the  time  of  Uadriaa  (Orell.  3306).  The  dia- 
tances,  as  f:^xm  in  the  Table,  make  Aineria  distant 
67  M.  V.  from  Roma  fajjr  this  route,  which  agrees 
Wiy  closely  with  a  casual  statement  nf  Cicero  (jyro 
Sex.  Rose.  7.  §  18)  that  it  was  jG  miles  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  Castellum  Amerinom  placed 
hy  the  Taljle  at  9  M.  P.  fmui  jVniu^ia  on  the  nuwl  to 
Folerii     otherwise  onkDonu.  [E.  IL  B.] 

AMERI'OLA,  a  city  ofaadeot  Latimn,  mentioned 
by  Livy  among  thane  reduced  by  force  of  anns  hy 
the  elder  Taniuin  (i.  38).  It  is  hero  cnmncrated 
tmmg  the  Priaei  LaliBl,"  and  doubtless  at  this 
jjfriiKl  wa?  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  leajjue:  bat 
its  nainc  is  not  found  in  the  later  list  given  hj 
IKonysius  (v.  6 1 ),  nor  doea  H  afain  occur  in  Ustoiy ; 
and  it  is  only  noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  amonp 
the  extinct  cities  (d  Latinm.  from  the  names  with 
wUch  it  is  aif>riated  in  Livj  «•  may  probably  infer 
tliat  it  waa  ntuated  in  tha  neighbourhood  of  the 
Comiculan  Hills:  and  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Gell  and  Nibby  that  some  ruins  still  visible  on  the 
northcmtnost  ot'  the  throe  hills,  about  a  mile  north 
of  .\fte  S.  Atiij'  lo,  may  Ik?  those  uf  Ameriola.  They 
consist  of  some  remnants  of  walls,  of  irregular  i^^ly- 
gonal  oonatructian,  nmning  round  a  defensible 
eminence,  and  indicatine  the  site  of  a  Mimll  town. 
But  the  distance  from  Mle  S.  Anytlo  (vn  the  siunmit 
of  wUdi  there  was  certainly  an  andoildty,  whether 
CornicTiliini  or  >fccliillia)  is  however  so  small  as  to 
xender  it  improbable  that  another  independent  town 
ahonld  have  existed  so  cksa  to  it  (QeO,  Top.  of 
Borne,  p.  52 ;  Nihhv,  Dinfurm  di  /Soffki, vol.  i.  p.  1 38 ; 
Abeken,  MiUel-liaiien,  p.  78.)         [E.  IL  B.] 

AlCE'SELUH  (rh  'AMtf«Aor)  a  town  ef  Sidl j, 
mentioned  only  by  Di'Kjonis(xxii.Exc.  Iloesih.  p.499), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  between 
Centuripi  and  Agyriom,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strenpth.  It  was  taken,  in  ii.  c.  269,  by  Uicron  king 
of  Syracuse,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  fortretis, 
and  divide*!  its  territory  between  its  two  mdghbourB 
the  Centnc^jnl  and  Agynaoi.  Its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AME'STKATUS  ('Afiiirrparos,  Steph.  ii.:  A7A, 
Aroestratinos:  JUutrttta),  a  city  of  Sicily,  noticed 
only  by  Ci<  en>  ami  Steph.  H.  I" mm  tlie  eimniistance 
mentioned  by  the  furntcr,  that  V'crrcs  compcilod  the 
inbahitanta  of  Calacte  to  deliver  their  tithes  of  com 
at  Amestrritns  instead  of  at  Calac  te  itself,  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  not  very  lar  irom  tltat  city:  and  this 
ftok,  eonpled  with  the  reaenlbknoe  of  the  name, 
eoabba  us  to  fix  its  site  at  Mijttrctta.  now  a  con- 
■denMe  town,  situated  on  a  hill  about  5  miles  from 
the  M.  eoast  ef  Skaifnmr8k».Stefano,  and  lOfinm 
Caronia  (Calacte).  According  to  Trizello,  consider- 
able remains  of  antiquity  were  stiU  viMble  there  in 
histiroe;  bnt  the  place  is  nofedsseribed  by  any  recent 
traTdler.  We  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  a  small 
and  poor  town,  thoujib  enjoying  municipal  privi- 
leges. (Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  39, 43,  74 ;  Steph.  B. ».  v. ; 
Fazell.  dt  MA,  aiatL  x.  p.  415;  Clover.  Skil 
p.  383.) 

It  ia  probably  the  siune  place  as  the  Amastra  of 
Silins  Itahcus  (xiv.  267),  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  identifying  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Cluverius 
and  most  subbeuueut  geographers)  with  the  Myti&- 
tntoa  of  FiolylMna  rad'PUny:  both  names  beiqe 
porfbcUj  well  mttlMntkatad.  [Mttoxbatiw.] 


AinSDS. 

I  Tliat  of  Amestnitu.s,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  of 
I  Cioeio  and  Stephanos,  is  fully  supported  bv 
evidence  ef  its  ooini,  wUdi  \im  tihe  name  at  fall, 
I  AMHXTPATINnN.    (CasteO.  fiiaV.  IX.  .V^ 
pL  15;  Eckhel,  toL L  p.  197.)        [E.  11.  B  ] 

A'MIDA  ('A/u8a:  Etk.  'tnnAnvii,  Aij)idca>i»: 
Diyar-Bekr).  The  modem  town  is  oo  the  ri^ 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  walls  are  I'ifty  and  inb- 
btnutuil,  and  coustractod  of  the  ruias  of  aocicat 
edilices.  As  the  pbu«  Ls  well  miapted  for  s  con- 
mercial  city,  it  is  probable  that  Aniida,  irhich 
occujiied  the  bite  of  Diyar-Bekr,  was  a  tova  gf 
considerable  antiquity.  It  was  enlarged  and  itnngdi- 
eriitl  by  Constant  ins,  in  whtV'e  reign  it  was  be£i^::«d 
and  taken  by  the  Tendan  king  Sapor,  a.  d. 
The  histerian  AnmdannsliBieeffinus,  win  took  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  town,  has  given  us  a  minnte 
aoooout  of  the  siese.  (Amm.  Ifarc.  xiz.  1,m^) 
It  was  taken  by  &  Ftesian  kSn^  Gdwdas  iD  Ik 
reign  of  Anastawus,  a.  d.  502  (Procop.  B.  Pert. 
I  7,  seq.);  but  it  soon  passed  again  into  the  fasmi* 
of  the  Bemaiia,  rinoe  w«  read  tiiak  Justimu  it- 
paircd  its  walls  and  fortifications.  (Proonp,  die 
Aedif.  iiL  I.)  Ammianus  and  Procopius  cmiiet 
it  a  city  of  Mesopotamia, bnt  it  may  be  more  proper! j 
viewed  as  belonging  to  Armenia  Major.    [G.  L] 

AMir.rs  CAmKos:  Eth,  'Afii\tos),  avilLi^e  of 
Art  .itiia  in  the  territory  of  Orchumenus,  and  oo  the 
nod  fipom  the  h^ter  to  SiTmphalas.  (Fins.  vfiLR 
§  5;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.) 

AMI'SIA,  a  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Amiaia  (£im),  m  Oeraumy.  (Tadt  Jan. US.) 
This  plai  e,  which  i"*  not  mentioned  by  any  other  an- 
cient author,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  town  of 
'A/iiMM  nolioed  by  Ptdemy  (H.  1 1),  and  the'iMusva 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantinu-s  as  a  tomi  of 
Germany.  (Comp.  Lcdebur,  Lami  «.  Volk  dor 
Brvetertr,  p.  180,  foil)  [L.  S  ] 

AMI'SIA  or  AMI'Sil'S  {'kftaatos  or'A^*a/Tia.tlie 
Emi),  a  river  in  northern  Germany,  riidngiothe 
hills  of  the  Weser,  and  emptying  itself  into  &  G«- 
nian  Ocean  near  the  town  of  Emden.  The  riverwiS 
well  known  to,  and  navigated  by  tb<>  Uotnans.  b 
n.  c.  12,  Drusus  fought  on  it  a  naval  bittio  against 
the  Bnicteri.  (Mela,  iii.  3;  Plin.  JI.N.  iv.  14,  who 
calls  the  river  Ammuf ;  'l  ai  it.  A'>n.  i.  60,  W, 
70,  iL  23,  who  calb  it  Avutia;  Strab.  p.  '290; 
PtokD.  iL  11;  comp.  Ledebur,  Lmi  u.  Volk  der 
Bructerer,  p.  180.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MISUS  {'Atjua6s  :  Eth,  'A/tur^t,  'Afiiffm. 
Annsenos;  Etid  Sammm\  a  city  of  IPontas  in  Aaa 
Miti'tr,  sitiuted  on  the  west  pide  of  the  hay  callfd 
AmiAeuus,  about  900  stadia  firom  Sinope  accofdisg 
toSCnbo  (p.547).  The  nAia  of  Andsos  are  ea  a 
promontory  about  a  mile  and  a  half  NNW.  of  thf 
modem  town.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pnomontarjr 
was  the  old  port,  part  of  whidi  is  now  filled  ap. 
The  pier  which  defended  the  ancient  liarbour  niay 
still  be  tnoed  for  about  300  yards,  but  it  is  chic^ 
under  water:  it  oonsists  of  very  large  blocks  of 
stone.  On  the  smnadt  of  the  hill  wliere  the  srropo- 
lis  stood  there  are  many  remains  of  walls  of  niWiIe 
and  mortar,  and  the  ground  i.s  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  Roman  tiles  and  }>ottenh'.  On  the  south 
end  of  the  hrow  of  the  hill  which  i.vni'xks  the 
harbour  there  are  traces  of  the  real  Helk-uic  walL. 
(Hamilton,  BesettrchesmAMaMmor.yiiLl  p.990.) 

Tile  origin  of  Anusns  appears  t'^  nnccrtain. 
Hecataeus  (Strab.  p.  553 )  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Eneleof  Hoowr  (/HilSfiS).  Theoponptts,  qnoCed 
tgr  Stnbo^  aayt  that  il  waa  finfc  finnded  bf  the 
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■Hfciil  lifmOappidodaii  king;  and 
thirdhr.  bj  Ath«Docley  and  s/'iuo  Athenians,  who 
duflfad  Hi  unit  to  Peineeaa.  Bat  Scjrmnas  of 
CUm  (Fr.  t.  101)  eafls  h  a  ooIobj  of  Phocaea,  and 

of  fii'T  d^to  to  Heracleia,  which  was  proltably 
feoaded  ak^  B.  c  559.  Raool-Kochctte  omclud^, 
bat  there  Mms  no  reaaon  for  his  couclubion,  that 
\im  lettknMOi  hj  Pbocaea  was  posterior  to  the  Mi- 
jcBU  settlamvnt.  (^Histoire  (k*  Colonies  Grecque^i, 
vuL  oi.  D.  334.)  However  thL*  niay  be,  AiuImis 
Immk  dLt  most  floori&liini;  Greek  settlement  on  the 
nortii  coast  of  the  Enxinc  af^er  Sinojse.  Tlif  lime 
sbs  tfaa  A********"  aettkment  was  made  is  miccrtaiu. 

nratkcM  by  Herodotxis  or  Xenophon,  the  date  of 
tb  winkmgnt  ia  porterior  to  the  time  of 

Hi  J  ul  II  if  I  ?  ft  floodMiaD  ivUflb  li  t^iwiiMHM 
oftrsmi^  .  riutarrh  (LuctJL  19)  says  that  it  was 
mBhi  by  tim  Athmians  at  tin  time  of  their  great- 
Mi  pOWTf  •ad  when  thefwe  mnlmertlie  ml 
thi  piaoe  last  the  name  of  Petraeeiu,  and  became 
s  -I'h  T-tudinir  town  under  the  kings  of  Pontos. 
Miimviaics  Kupator  made  Amisos  his  residence 
ifenatelT  with  Sinope,  and  he  add^  a  part  to  the 
tEWT>.  whi«  h  '•'^fi?  calliil  Kn|iatoria  (Appian.  Mithrid. 
7b),  bat  it  vva!>  6e{anttcxl  l'r«m  the  rest  by  a  wail, 
mk  fnbMf  OQOtaiiied  a  diffianol  popBhtinn  from 
thst  cf  '  M  Amisus.  This  new  quarter  oootained 
tim  nuknoe  of  liie  king.  The  atraogth  of  the 
fkn  nil  jii  ifiiit  ytliTi  iiititiiirn  rWrli  f  -tiI-  t- 
the  Era^an  ommander  L.  Lucullan  (n.  c.  71)  in  the 
Ifitkidayir  irar.  mat  JjucuIL  15,  &c.)  The 
pMMrin  TfianoM  WM  eoe  of  thoae  who  lUI  into 
the  lands  of  Lacullos  when  the  pl.ico  was  captured. 

the  aon  of  Mithridates,  subeeqaentl/ 
to  Anneos  firaoi  Boepoms,  and  Anuos 
taken  and  cmelly  (kalt  with.  (Dion 
C3br5.  i'ti.  46.)  The  dictator  Caesar  defeated  Pliar- 
laors  lu  a  battle  neair  Zcleia  (Appiaiu  B.  C.  ii.  91), 
md  restored  the  place  to  freedom.  M.  Awtwrfwi, 
say*  Strabo,  gave  it  to  kinu's  ;"  but  it  was  aj^ain 
fiwn  a  tyrant  bimtun,  and  made  free,  alter 
I  of  Actimn,  by  Aogostas  Caesar;  and  now, 
SCaho,  it  Li  well  onlcrwl.  Stn\l>f>  <l'>es  not 
suu  the  oame  of  the  king  to  whom  Autooius  gave 
Mmimm.  It  kia  been  aasamed  thai  il  was  P»> 
fc^  c  I.,  ■wb  I  had  the  kin^^iiim  of  Pontus  at  least  as 
mrij  as  ».c.  36.  li  does  not  appear  who  Straton 
WML  The  flM*  ef  AniMu  befaif  a  IkM  Oder 
tu>-  '-m|ire  ap^«;ar3  from  the  epigraph  eaaooift  of 
the  CUT,  and  from  a  letter  of  the  joaagm  Way  to 
Trajan'  (x.  93),  wlildi  ht  edb  H  **IBMfa  et 
f -^d^nta,"  and  speaks  «f  ifc  M  favriqg  Us  ««&  laws 
hf  the  &Toar  of  Trajan. 

I,  in  Strabo's  time,  poaseesed  a  frood  tenri- 
iMtoded  Themiscrra,  the  dwelling-place 
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biaujf.:  Avulmiinus),  a  dty  of  the  Sabinea  of 
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great  antiqaity.   It  was  situated  ia  fhs  npper  ralley 

of  the  river  Atemus,  from  which,  according  to 
Varro  (/,.  L.  v.  28),  it  derived  its  name,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  loftiest  jrroup  of  the  Apennines,  now 
known  as  the  Gram  S(U$o  dJUdia.  Its  mins  are 
still  visible  at  Son  ViWyriw^,  a  villapc  about  5  miles 
N.  of  AquUa.  According  to  Cato  and  N'arro  (op. 
Dionys.  i.  14,  ii.  49),  this  elevated  and  mgged 
mountain  district  was  the  original  dwelling-place  of 
the  Sabine^,  from  whence  they  first  began  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  Aberighies  fai  flie  n^^lkboinv 
boixi  of  Keate.  Virgil  also  mentions  Amitomtnn 
amoiig  the  moat  powwfiil  cities  of  the  Sabines :  and 
belh  Stnto  and  PUny  emmMfBto  it  asBOi^  the  dties 
still  inhabitt><l  by  tliat  people.  Ptolemy,  on  tho 
contrary,  aaaigns  it  to  the  Vestini,  whose  territovy  U 
nasteertahdjrhataadjofawd.  (Virg.  JeM^.710: 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  416;  St  nib.  v.  p.  228;  PBn.  ifl.  18. 
s.  17i  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  59.)  Livy  speaks  of  Ami- 
tenrara  as  captnred  by  the  Romans  m  b.c.  293 
from  the  S(imniU$  (x.  39),  but  it  secmt  inipo»sible 
that  the  Sjibinc  city  can  Ikj  the  one  meant ;  and 
either  the  name  is  corrupt,  or  tlicro  must  have  been 
some  obscure  place  of  the  same  name  in  Samniom* 
Strabo  oaks  of  it  a«  liaving  suflVred  severely  from 
the  Social  and  Civil  Wars,  and  being  in  his  time 
much  decayed;  bat  it  waa  snbeeqoenllyiaeoieiiissd, 
probably  in  the  tiino  of  Aupistus  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  228;  Zumpt,  de  C'olonii$,  p.  356.  not.),  and 
cams  a  plsee  ef  eonridemUe  impertanee  vnder  tiw 
l{i*mnn  empire,  as  is  |imv(-s1  hy  tht-  existinj^  niins, 
among  which  those  of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  moat 
eonspfenoas.  TImss  an  situated  in  tiie  hroad  and 
level  viiUcy  of  the  Atemtifl,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  S.  Vittormo  ;  bnt  some 
rernams  of  polygonal  walls  are  said  to  exist  on  that 
hill,  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and 
to  the  ancient  Sabine  city.  It  continued  to  be  an 
episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  but  it.s 
complete  decline  dates  from  the  foondatian  of  the 
neirrhbonring  city  of  Aquila  by  tho  emperor  Frede- 
ric II.,  who  removed  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Aini- 
teraorn,  as  well  as  sereral  other  neighbouring  towns. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  330;  Giustiniani, /)tz.  t7e<w7r. 
vol.  L  p.  230;  Craven,  Abruuif  vol  L  pp  217 
S19.)  Nmnerons  inseriptians  have  been  dis- 
covered there,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a 
fragment  of  an  ancient  calendar,  which  is  one  of  tho 
most  vahtaUe  relies  of  the  hind  tlu^  have  been  pre- 
served tn  US.  It  has  beon  rr-jjcatedly  published; 
among  others,  by  Foggini  (^Fast.  Rom.  Reliqttiae, 
Bomae,  1779),  and  by  Orelli  (/njcr.  vol.  ii.  c.  22). 

Amiteronm  was  the  birtliplaoe  of  the  historian 
Sallnst   (Hieron.  Chron.)  [K.  II.  n.] 

AMMONl'TAE  CA/i/«o'rTcu,LXX.  and  Joseph.), 
the  desoendsnte  cf  Bcn-ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his 
incestuous  connection  with  lii-t  ymatfjK  dan|^ter 
(Gen.  xix.  38).  They  cxtenniuated  the  ZamxtUIH 
mims  and  occupied  their  amntry  (^DtML  iL  20, 21), 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  Moab  between  the  Anion 
(Moitb)  and  the  Jahbok  (Zeria),  the  eastern  part 
of  the  district  now  csUed  BeOa.  [AMonrnn]. 
Their  country  was  not  pfjss('^>el  by  the  Israelites 
(J)€Ut.  iL  19),  but  was  contcniiin()U.<i  with  the  tril>o 
rf  Gad.  (JosAttei,  xiiL  25,  proj)erlj»  explained  by 
Boland,  PalarM.  p.  105.)  Their  capital  \va.s  lUbbath 
or  Babbah,  aftcntards  called  Puiladklphia,  now 
Ammdit.  They  were  constantly  engaged  in  con- 
federations i»ith  other  Bedouin  tribes  apainst  the 
Israelites  (A.  Ixxxiii.  G — 8),  and  were  sulMhuMl  by 
JephUiah  (Judge*  xi.),  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.,  xiv.  47), 
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David  (2  Sam.  viiL  12,  X.  1.  xu.  2G,  «.r.\  Jo- 
hoHhapIiat  (2  Chron,  xz.),  Uzziab  (t6.  uvi.  8}|  Aod 
Jotbam  (aczrii.  5),  oiui  subHequently  bj  Nebadud- 
nemr.  (Jerem.  xxrii.  l,itc)  Thoy  retiewcti  tlieir 
flippftrition  to  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  (^Neheau 
It.  3,  7,  8),  and  were  again  conquered  hj  Jndas 
Macotbaeoa.  (1  Mace.  v.  6,  &c.)  Justin  Hartyr 
ppcak.s  of  a  frT<'.it  multitude  of  Ammonites  existing 
in  his  day  (Uial.  p.  272);  but  Origeu  shortly  after 
•peaks  of  the  name  as  being  merpwl  in  tlio  common 
ap{K'llation  of  ArabSf  under  which  tlie  Iiiumacans 
and  the  Moabitcs  were  comprehcuded  together  with 
the  IshmaditM  and  JoetanitM.  (Orig.  in  Jnhum, 
lib.  i.)  [0.  W.J 

AMMO'NIUIL  [Oasis.] 

AUNIAS  CAfinat,  "Afivciot),  a  river  in  Pontos. 
In  the  broail  plain  on  the  banks  of  thi.s  .vtream  the 

SmeraU  of  Mithridates  defeated  Nicoiuedes,  king  of 
itbynia,  and  th«  aDy  of  the  Romaaa,  b.  a  88. 
(Appian.  Mlthrhhit.  c.  18;  Strab.  p.  562.)  The 
plain  through  which  tiie  river  flowed  is  called  by 
Strabo  DooMiiitis.  Han^toa  {Reaemrdnu^  fte.  voL 
i.  p.  3G2)  identifies  tlio  Aiiini;i.s  with  an  uflliuMit  of 
the  Ualys,  now  called  Cottatahol  Chai,  and  some- 
times Giaour  Irmak*  It  appears  that  the  river  b 
also  called  Kara  Si.  [G.  L.] 

AMNl'SUS  ('AMfMriJf),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Crete,  and  the  harbour  of  CnoMiu  in  the  time  of 
lOnoB,  ma  aHuatciI  ai  thoi  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (the  mmh  ru  Apos^hrnt).  It  f>ossessed 
a  sanctuary  of  Kileitliyia,  and  the  nymphs  of  the 
river,  called  'A^KridScs  and  'A^Mo-i'Ser,  were  sacred 
to  this  {TcxMcss.  (Horn.  Od.  xix.  188;  Strab.  p.  476; 
ApuU.  Ivhud.  iiL  877;  Callini.  Uyiiui.  in  JJia».  15; 
Steph.  B.«.v.) 

AMORGOS  ('Auop7<Jj:  FJh.  'Afiopy7voi,  also 
'AfioprftoSt'Anofiylriiii  Amorgo),  an  island  of  the 
Sporadea  in  the  Aegean  aea,  SE.  of  Naxoa.  It  b 
nmlj  nicntioiKvl  iu  histon'.  and  is  chi.  fly  celebrated 
aa  the  birthpkce  of  the  iambic  poet  bimonides. 
(Strab.  p.  467.)  There  waa  in  Amorgos  a  rnann- 
factory  of  a  jicculiar  kind  of  linen  g-amu-nts,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  island,  and  which  were  dyed 
nd.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  EnsUith.  ad  IHonys.  526; 
PoUax,  viL  16.)  In  dyeinfj  tliem  use  apjjearH  to 
have  been  made  of  a  kind  of  lichen,  which  is  still 
fimnd  in  the  island,  and  of  which  Tonmefiat  baa 
^ven  an  accoant .  Tlic  soil  of  Amorgos  is  fertile.  It 
produces  at  present  com,  oil,  wine,  figs,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  all  of  good  quality.  Hence  it  was  considered 
under  the  Roman  empire  one  of  the  most  favourable 
places  for  banishment.  (Tac.  Aun.  iv.  30.)  Wf  Icini 
from  Si  vlax  (p.  22)  tliat  Ainorgos  contained  tlia'e 
towns,  the  names  of  which,  according  to  Steplianns 
(j.  V.  'AfJLopq^6s),  were  Alinoa  (MiVwa,  Mtyvta,  I'tol. 
v.  2.  §  33),  the  birthplace  ot  ^imonides,  Arte^ine 
('A^mtffMf),  and  Aegia]e(Ai7ulXi;,  BeytoAi't,  Ptol.). 
Rcm.iins  of  all  these  cities  have  Imh'ii  disf  vi  ivt!,  and 
a  minute  description  of  them  is  given  by  i^^,  who 
spent  aeveral  diys  upon  the  island.  Thej  are  all 
situated  on  the  western  .side  of  the  i-l.iinl  op]H)>iic 
l^axoe,  A<^iale  at  the  K.,  and  Arceaiue  at  the  S., 
iriule  Minoa  lies  more  in  the  cotic^  «t  the  head  of 
A  1ai|^  .and  convenient  hariMNir,  now  called  Ta 
Katapola,  be(»use  it  is  Korii  rif^  witfXir.  It  apnearsy 
£rom  the  inscriptions  fbund  in  the  island,  that  it 
pOBOCIinoil  other  domes  bcaidcs  the  above  mentioned 
towns.  It  is  probable  that  MeLuii  i  ( MeAov/a), 
which  Steph.onus  in  another  paw«ige  (^.v.  v.  'ApKtalyrj) 
nentlOD^i  as  one  of  the  three  towns  of  Amorgtis  in 
piaoo  of  A^ialOf  taaj  hare  been  one  of  these  demos. 


.AllPE. 

Wo  learn  from  asveral  inscriptions  that  Mil  <i;iiB  '  » 
were  settled  in  ICnoa  and  Aegiale,  and  that  tbqp 
fonned  in  tiie  latter  town  a  separate  eemmndty. 
(B8^,  Corp.  Inter,  vol.  ii.  No.  2264 ;  Ross,  /wcr. 
Or.  JnetL  vol.  iL  Mo.  1 12,  1 20—122.)  The  isbnd 
contdns  at  present  3,500  inhabitants.  (Touroo. 
fort,  Voyage,  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  ae^;  ISadkr, 
Reise,  &c  vol.ii.  p.  325,  seq.;  and  more  especiallr 
Roes,  Reiten  auf  den  Griech.  Itmlti^  vol.  i.  p.  173, 
seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  scq.)^- 

AMORITKS.  one  of  the  seven  C.anaaniti>.h  tnhps 
(^Gen.  X.  16)  who  held  |wt4.s<>ssion  of  the  Prcxnibcd 
Land,  during  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  nntil  the 
coming  in  of  the  Children  of  Israi-l.    It  appears  to 
have  bii-n  one  of  tlic  most  powerful  tribes,  and  the 
name  is  need  as  a  general  term  far  all  the  Csnsan* 
ites.    (ffen.  xv.  16.)    Their  i  riLiii  d  seat  wx-c  at 
the  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  the  Aiule- 
KiTAB  and  tiw  Vale  of  Sddim,  and  their  priocipal 
city  was  Ilazezon-Tamar,  or  F.ngcdi  (\iin-Jidi). 
{Geo.  xiv.  7,  and  2  Chron.  xx.  2.)   At  the  time  of 
the  esodoa,  however,  they  bad  soxed  and  oceopied 
the  country  on  the  e.'ist  .side  uf  tlic  Tcad  Sea  ami  of 
the  Vallej  of  the  .Jordan,  v«  here  tiiev  had  cetabltiiiMd 
two  powwftll  kingdoms,  the  capitau  of  wbidi  woe 
Uesiibon  and  Basax.   He^hb-jn,  the  sonthem  part 
of  this  extensive  country,  had  been  taken  from  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  by  Sihon,  and  extended 
from  the  Amon  (Mojdi)  to  the  Jabbok  (Zerba) 
(jVunjA.  xxi.  26),  and  this  was  the  jil'-a  on  which 
the  Ammonites  grounded  tluir  cl;um  to  that  country 
in  the  days  of  Jephthah.    (Jmlt/t  s,  xi.)    This  ili*- 
trirt  coTiiprelicnded  Mount  Gilc.-ui,  and  was  settled 
by  the  Tribes  of  lieubeu  and  (j&d.    The  uorthero 
division  of  Basan,  of  which  Og  waa  the  IdnK,  «s> 
tended  from  the  .Tabbok  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Promised  Laud,  to  Mount  Uermon,  which  the 
AnmonitaB  named  Shenir.  TUa  euuiilrj  wai  0m 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manas.seh.    (X/imh.  xxi.;  IktU. 
iL iii.;  IChron.  v.  23.)  All  this  re^ua  was  oompro- 
hended  in  Pkraea.  The  Amoritee  are  abo  fcead 
on  the  western  co.i>t  of  Palestine,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tribe  of  Dan  (Judges,  i.  .34).  and  in  the  borders 
of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim  (v.  35).   Still  the  sontb- 
eastern  extremity  of  Canaan  is  recognised  as  their 
proper  seat  (v.  36;  compt.  Numb,  xxxiv.  4,  and 
Joshua,  XV.  3),  and  the  practice  of  using  this  name 
as  u  general  designation  of  all  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  rraden  it  difficult  to  detennino  their  exact 
linuts.  [G.W.] 

AMO'RIUM  CAfJpiop:  Eth.  'Auopuvs).  a  dtf 
of  Phr}-gia,  acconlini^  to  Strabo  (p.  576).  Its  pro- 
bable )K>sition  can  only  be  deduced  from  the  I'eu- 
tingcr  Table,  which  places  it  between  Pcssinos 
(Bfda  //i«jar) and  Laodii-ea.  IIaniiIton^AV.<f  <irr/M5. 
&C.  vol.  i.  p.  451)  identities  it  with  Uergan  Kaltk, 
where  there  an  the  mina  of  a  lai]ge  dtj;  but  the, 
I»re<ent  remains  appear  to  belong  to  the  frttirih  or 
tiflh  centuries  of  our  aera.  This  detenniitatiou 
wodd  phoe  Amorinm  in  GaUtia.         [<;.  L.] 

A.MPK  Chpim]:  Fih.  'A^TraToO.  a  \U<  v  ul.tr; 
Darius  settled  the  2dilesiaus  who  were  uiade  priaoo- 
ere  at  the  captwvef  BGIetns,  b.  c.  494.  (Herod,  ri. 
20.)  Ilerodotiis  d(  >rnbos  the  place  as  on  tlie  Ely- 
thracan  sea  (Persian  Gulf);  he  adds  that  the  Tigris 
flows  past  it  This  deeeripiko  doea  not  enable  ns 
to  fix  the  place.  It  has  been  snpposcd  to  be  tho 
lamba  uf  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ampelone  of  Pliny  (vL 
28),  who  calls  it  "  Colonia  JUiieMonm."  TzetMS 
Itas  the  name  Ampe.  (Baidoin'a  note  on  Plin. 
vi.  28.)  [G.  L.] 
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A'^IPELOS  CAM»«Aot),  a  promontory  at  the 
f  \'p>i;u:v  of  t]ie  pi  tiinsuk  Sthfloia  in  Chalcidfe>  in 
Jl»c«tiuai*,  oill^ti  by  Hcn^lotua  the  Tomnaftin  pro- 
liKBSiWT.  It  ap{x:;irh  to  correspomi  to  the  modern 
C.  KmriiSf  tad  Derrbis,  which  Li  nearer  to  the 
citT  of  Tv-p**?,  to  C.  JJhrrpano.  (Herod,  vfi.  122; 
HevL  B.  «.  r.;  Vu>l  iiu  13.  §  12.) 

AMPELirSIA,  or  COTES  FROM,  (el  KAtm, 
StnK.  11.825;  txpry,  VhA.  h.  \.  §  2  :  ap- 

pvcatlj  ako  the  CoCta  of  Plin.  xxxiL  2.  s.  6: 
€*.  S^tfttly  or  Kspotttlt  a  ourru|Ajou  ot  tbs  Anino 
Ai-kifrfil,  or  Cftbrrtil;  iilvi  Hn^-  or  Tarf-  csh- 
Siakhttr),  the  XVV.  headland  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
Um  tmd  at  the  whole  eentinent  of  Africa ;  tboat 
VtmOm  W.  of  Tinps  {TangUr).  Cotes  vmn  it.s 
latiTp  narrw",  of  which  the  Greek  Ampelnsia  (pii»e- 
dati )  w;i.s  a  tnuii;htion  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Plin.  v.  1  ; 
Hell.  L  5).  It  u  a  renmrkable  object ;  a  pwdpftous 
px-k  of  gxvy  frt»«?tone  (with  basaltic  columas,  ao- 
cmiiac  to  Dronmionid  Uar,  but  this  is  doabtful), 
|imM  vith  masf  cares;,  amon^  wUdi  cm  in  par- 
tifular  shown  in  ancient  times  as  Ram  d  to 
Hecske  (Mda,  L  c.) ;  fnan  these  caves  mill-stuDCtt 
venwIstiDmobCaiMd.  lie  hfligbt  b  1043  fteC 
«}».Tr  the  Sir*-  Strabo  dp<rribes  it  as  an  offset 
(rp^^rovx)  of  M.  Atlas ;  and  it  is,  in  Curt,  the  western 
)>?ct,  as  ABiUi  »  tiie  eaatem,  «f  tho  end  of  that 
^.\t  NW.  spur  of  the  Atlas,  wUdk  diridea  the 
Atlaatic  from  the  UoditemiNaa.  TbB  two  hills 
fcra  the  estranities  of  tlie  8.  ihora  «f  the  FVetum 
Gaditanmn  {SlmUs  of  Gibraltar),  the  len<rth  of  the 
Strvit  from  the  one  to  the  other  l^eintj  34  miles. 
Th.:  W,  «trtinitT  of  the  Strait  on  the  European 
ikart,  appetite  to  Ampelnsia,  at  a  distance  of  22  miles, 
wa«  Jan'jnis  Pr.  (C.  Trxtfalrjmr).  Mela  is  very 
CEphat  in  drawing  the  Ibc  of  diviaioa  between  the 
Atkilic  mA  the  Straits  throa<;h  tbeee  points  (i.  5, 
n  fi.  'm.  10  ;  hL»  l.xvt  words  arc.  Amp'^^Iiisi'i  in 
mottrmm  Jam  J'rttum  wgent,  operit  hujus  at^ue 
AdmUd  iitorw  Isnwemn  ;  to  Plin.  r.  1,  iVMNOM- 
iryfi^tn  fhrnni  rxtimum  Amp^ltifiaX  Tbc  erroneous 
MMi  tif  the  ancienta  resp«;tkig  toe  shape  of  this 
part  flf  Aftie*  (tee  Libya)  led  them  to  make  tiiie 
lar^ji  xit'CTthf  W.  extremity  of  the  continent.  (Str.ih. 
L  c)  Scylax  (p.  52,  pi  123,  Grooov.)  mentions  a 
kr^e  bay  caDed  Cotes,  betwwa  the  Oohunne  of 
H«rak«  and  the  pranootory  of  Ilennaeom;  but 
vh^tm-  Lis  Hermaemn  is  our  Ampelnsia,  or  a  point 
fvmiKT  S.  on  the  \V.  cnost,  is  doobtfoL  Gonelin 
(ap  limiim^.  ii.  47).  aii  l  Ritter  (^Erdhmdey  vol.  i. 
p.  336).  r«»£'.vr'l  AinjKltisia  .as  iiii-ntiral  with  the 
^^*3r3  of  lien 'lotus  (ii.  32)  and  llanno  (Peripl. 

AMPnAXITTS  ('AM<>a^rM).  tho  maritime  j>art 
«f  Mjgdooia  in  >Laceilonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aliaa.  wUc^  according  to  Stnbo,  sepantad  Boi- 
tiar«  frrtn  Amph.ixiti-s.  The  name  first  occurs  in 
p(4jlitiM.  No  town  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by 
■ricat  wrHcn,  theuirh  the  AmphsxH  am  ftond  on 
•  in-.  (PoL  V.  97:  Stmh.  p.  H-IO:  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
Ji  10,  14;  Leake,  Xorthem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  449.) 

AMPHEfA  CA/i^m;  Etk.  ^Att^it),  a  town  of 
H^nensa,  sxtoated  on  the  frontier-;  of  Lucnia,  ujion 
a  hill  wen  supplied  with  water.  It  was  surprised 
sad  taken  by  the  Spartans  at  the  b^?inning  of  the 
HMBiaa  war,  and  was  made  their  hcofl-quarters 
in  roffyJurtinp  their  operatiota  against  the  Mcsse- 
ntiEs,  It."  rapt  are  wa.-*  the  firat  set  ef  open  hos- 
tilitini  between  the  two  peofde.  It  is  placed  by 
l^akr  »t  tl>c  Hfllfnir  min.  nnw  rall-^l  the  f  '  u-tlf  of 
JCarao,  and  by  lk*hlaj«  uu  Lhc  iauuiU;ua  colkii 


Kohala.  (Pans.  iv.  5.  §  9;  Loake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
p.  461 ;  Bublavc,  Eecherdlmt  pi  109.) 

A.MPIU'ALK.  [Akoalkos.] 

AAiPHlCiyiA  or  AMPHICLi:iA  ('AfitpiKaia, 
Herod.,  Steph.  B.;  'A/t^trnKtM,  Pans.:  IJfh.  'A^- 
^iKcufvs,  ^AfitpiKXftfvt),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  rhc*  is, 
diataut  60  stadia  from  Libea,  and  15  stadia  from 
Htfamdoin.  It  was  dsstreyed  by  the  amy  of 
Xcrxeji  in  his  invx^^ion  of  nrcci-e.  Although  Hcrodo- 
tns  calls  it  Ampbicaca,  following  the  most  andcnt 
tmditiona,  the  Amj^ctyona  prare  it  the  name  ef 
Aniphicloia  in  their  door*  ''  n^]"  ( tin:;  robuiltHii;;  the 
town.  It  also  bore  for  some  time  the  name  of  OruJ- 
TKIA  (*0^r«(a),  in  consequence  of  a  le^^end,  which 
Paujianias  relates.  The  pboe  was  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  for  the*  worslup  of  Dionysus,  to 
which  an  inscription  refers,  found  at  Dhadhi,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town.  (Heroil.  viii.  33;  Paoa. 
X.  3.  §  2,  X.  .33.  §  9,  seq.;  Leake, iVor(Aer»  (rrseee, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  86.) 

AMPHPDOLI  ('A^#asAs<),a  town  in  Pisatis  in 
Elis,  which  ravp  its  name  to  the  small  district  of 
Amphidolis  or  Ainphidolia  ( A/*^iioAU,  'Aft^ijoAio). 
The  town  of  Ifsrf^neae  or  Msrpdae  was  atnated  hi 
this  dislrirt.  The  site  of  Amphidoli  uncertain, 
but  its  territory  probably  ky  to  the  wo.it  of  Acro- 
reia.  [Achokbia.]  (Xen.  JSTelL  iiL  2.  §30;  Strab. 
pp.  341,349;  Lf  ake,  Pelponnesiaca,  p.  219.) 

AllPUlGENEIA  CA/t^i7(V'(a:  A'<A.'A^«- 
M^*),  one  of  the  towns  bekmging  to  Nestor  (Horn. 
Ii  ii,  593),  was  pbccd  by  some  ancient  critics  in 
Me.Hsenia,  and  by  others  in  Maci^tia,  a  diiitrict  in 
Triphylia.  Strabo  assipns  it  to  Maristia  near  the  river 
Hypsoeis,  where  in  his  tinii-  .sI<hn1  ;i  temple  of  LstOii 
(S'tPfh-  J^trab.  p.  349.) 

AMl'lllLUClilA  ('An<(>ikoxla:  Eth,  * An<pl\o- 
Xos),  a  small  district  at  the  ea.stem  end  of  the  Am- 
braciotfmlf,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Amhraria  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  territory  of  the  AgraeL  It  did  not  ex- 
tend ftr  inhnd.  It  is  a  moantidnens  district,  and 

the  n>(  k.s  along  the  coast  rise  in  sfime  ]\artsto450  OT 
500  feet  high.  The  Amphilochi  were  a  non-Hdlenie 
tribe,  although  they  were  supposed  to  bsTo  derived 
their  name  fnnn  the  Ar;;ive  Am{)hiliW  bus,  tlie  sun  of 
Amphiaraas.  Strabo  (p.  326)  describes  them  as  an 
Ejana  iH'oplc,  bnt  thor  ooontiy  »  more  nsoally  de- 
scribed as  a  part  of  Acatnania.  (Steph.  B.  ».v.; 
ScyL  p  12.)  Their  Imeage,  as  Grote  remarks,  was 
probably  somethin;^  intermediate  between  the  Acar- 
naniana  and  Epin^ts.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  the  Ampliilocbi  were  in  close  aliianeo 
with  the  Acamani.-xns.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  Ampliilocbi  were  conquered  by  the 
Aetolian.s;  and  they  were  at  a  later  time  int  lu(led  in 
the  Koinan  j>ro\  inrc  of  Epirus.  The  only  town  in 
their  country  w.us  Argos,  snmamed  Amjd^odiiciim, 
under  which  the  hi>t<>n.'  of  the  ]i«y>jiIo  is  more  fully 
given.  There  were  aL>o  a  few  villages  or  fortresses, 
wlmh  owe  dieir  importanoe  simply  to  their  connection 
with  the  history  of  Ar?os,  and  which  are  thereforo 
deiicribed  in  that  article.  [Abqos  AMruux)- 
cmcvu."] 

AMPIIIMALLA  ('A^<plua^Xa,  Strab.  p.  475; 
Phn.  iv.  20}  'A/i^^^ioy,  Steph.  B.  «.  r.),  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Crete,  ritnated  on  the  bay  named  after 
it  ('Afi^iMaA^j  aoXiroy,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  7),  which 
corresponds,  according  to  some,  to  the  l>ay  of  A  r- 
miro,  and,  arconling  to  others,  to  the  bay  of  Sitda, 

AiMPIiri'OLIS    (;Afi<plno\is  :   L'th.  'Afuptno- 
Ai'ttjv,  .A'rj.liijKilites:   A'fJ.  Aniii!ii]rfi!itaiuis.  .lu.st, 
I  xiv.  bub  tiii.),  a  town  in  idaccduuiii,  bituuled  Upon 
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ftn  cininenc«  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  joflt  below  its  efjress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis, 
at  the  distance  of  25  stadia,  or  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea.  (Thuc.  iv.  102.)  The  Stryraon 
flowed  almost  nnmd  the  town,  whence  ita  name 
Amphi-polis.  Its  position  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  stands  in  a  pass, 
which  traTerscfl  tno  mountains  bordering  the  Stry- 
monic  pulf;  and  it  commands  the  only  easy  com- 
munication from  the  coast  of  that  fpiif  into  the  grrat 
Macedonian  plains.  In  its  ricinity  were  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Mount  Panpacus,  and  larpe 
forests  of  ship-timber.  It  was  originally  called 
Ennea  Hodoi,  or  "  Nine- Ways  "  CEwto  dSoC),  from 
the  many  roads  which  met  at  tliia  place;  and  it  be- 
longed to  tlio  Edonians,  'a  Thracian  people.  Aris- 
tagoras  of  Miletus  first  attempted  to  colonize  it,  but 
was  cut  off  with  his  followers  by  the  EcKmions,  n.  c. 
497.  (Thuc.  I.e.;  Herod,  v.  126.)  The  next  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Athenians,  witli  a  body  of 
10,000  colonists,  consisting  of  Athenian  citizens  and 
allies;  but  they  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Aris- 
tagoras,  and  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Thracions  at 
Drabescus,  B.  c.  465.  (ITiuc.  L  100,  iv.  102; 
Herod,  ix-  75.)  So  valuable,  however,  was  the  site, 
that  the  Athenians  sent  out  another  colcxiy  in  B.  c. 
437  under  Agnon,  the  son  of  Nidas,  who  drove  the 
Thracians  out  of  Nine- Ways,  and  founded  the  city, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Amphipolis.  On 
three  sides  the  city  was  defended  by  the  Stryraon ; 
on  the  other  side  Agnon  built  a  wall  across,  extend- 
ing from  one  port  of  the  river  to  the  other.  South 
of  the  town  was  a  bridge,  which  formed  the  great 
means  of  communication  between  Macedonia  and 
Tlirace.  The  following  plan  will  illustrate  the 
preceding  account    (Thuc,  iv.  102.) 


or  THE  jnsionBorRUooD  of  ampuitous. 

1.  Site  of  Amphipolis. 

2.  Site  of  Eion. 

3.  Ridge  connecting  Amphipolis  with  ML 
Pangacus. 

4.  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis:  the  three  marks 
across  indicate  the  pates. 

5.  Palwado  (o-ravpw^)  connecting  the  Long  Wall 
with  the  bridge  over  the  Stryraon. 

6.  I^kc  Cercinitis. 

7.  Ml  Cenlyiiuni. 

8.  Ml  Pangacus. 


Amphipolis  soon  became  an  important  city,  tiA 
was  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  the  jew»'l  of  Ibar 
empire.  In  b.  c.  424  it  surrendered  to  the  Lie*, 
daemonian  general  Brasidas,  witiioat  offering  anj 
resistance.  The  hiftoriaa  Thncydides,  who  cwu- 
mandcd  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  coasL  arriTed  in 
time  from  the  island  of  Thasos  to  save  Eioo,  the  port 
of  Amphipolis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymoa,battM) 
late  to  prevent  Amphipolis  itself  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Bnisidas.  .  (Thuc.  iv.  103 — 107.) 
The  loss  of  Amphipolis  caused  both  indignation  and 
alarm  at  Atlicus,  and  led  to  the  banishment  of 
Thucydides.  In  B.  c.  422  the  Atheniaus  sent  s 
large  force,  under  tlie  command  of  Cleon,  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  the  city.  This  cxpoilition  completely 
failed;  the  Athenians  were  defeated  with  consider- 
able loss,  but  Brasidas  as  well  as  Cleoo  fell  in  the 
battle.  The  operations  of  the  two  commanders  an 
detailed  at  length  by  Thucydides,  and  his  accouot 
is  illustrated  by  the  masterly  namdve  of  Grote. 
(Thuc.  V.  6 — 11;  Grote,  UisL  of  Grtece,  toL  tI 
p.  634,  seq.) 

Pmin  this  time  Amphipolis  continued  independent 
of  Athens.  According  to  the  treaty  made  betwreen 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  b.  c.  421,  it 
was  to  have  been  restored  to  Athens;  bat  its  in- 
habitants refused  to  surrender  to  their  former  mas- 
ters, and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  unable  to  compel 
them  to  do  so,  even  if  they  hati  been  so  incliuod. 
Amphipolis  afterwards  became  closely  aUied  with 
Olynthus,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  latter  was 
able  tt)  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  umitr 
Timothcus  to  reduce  the  place  in  b.  c.  360.  Philip, 
upon  his  accession  (359)  declared  Amphipolis  a  fn» 
city;  but  in  the  following  year  (358)  he  took  the 
place  by  assault,  and  annexed  it  pennanentlr  to  bis 
dominions.  It  continued  to  belong  to  the  Mace- 
donians, till  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  1 68.  The  Romans  made  it  a  fi\>o 
city,  and  the  capital  of  the  first  of  the  four  dL^lricls, 
into  which  they  dinded  Macedonia.  (Dem.  m 
Aristocr.  p.  669;  Diod.  xvi.  3.  8;  Liv.  xlv.  29; 
Plin.  iv.  10.) 

The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Amphipolis  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Artemis  Tauropoloa  or  Braorpoia 
(Diod.  xviii.  4 ;  Liv.  xliv.  44),  whose  head  fir- 
quently  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  city,  and  tlie 
ruins  of  whose  temple  in  the  first  century  of  ths 
Christian  era  are  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  An- 
tijater  of  Thessalonica.  ( Anth.  Pal.  vol.  L  no.  "O.^.) 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  natives  of  Amphipolis 
was  the  grammarian  Zoilufl. 

Amphipolis  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  It 
has  been  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of  an 
anonymous  Greek  geographer,  that  it  was  called 
Chr)*sopolis  under  the  Byzantine  empire;  but  Tafcl 
has  clearly  shown,  in  the  works  cited  below,  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Chrysopolis  and  Am- 
phipolis were  two  different  places.  Tafel  has  also 
pointed  out  that  in  the  middle  ages  AmphipoUs  was 
called  Popolia.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  village 
called  Neokhorio,  in  Turkish  Jeni-Keui,  or  "  New- 
Town."  There  are  still  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient 
city;  and  b<rth  Leake  and  Cou.sinery  found  among 
tliem  a  curious  Greek  inscription,  written  in  tlio 
Ionic  dialect,  containing  a  sentence  of  banishment 
against  two  of  their  citizens,  Philo  and  StratocU's. 
The  latter  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  envoys 
sent  from  Amphipolis  to  Athens  to  request  the 
a.ssi»tancc  of  the  latter  against  Philip,  and  he  is 
therefore  probably  the  same  penon  as  the  Stratocics 
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1  ii  the  imeripdin.  (Tafel,  Thmoiimka, 
p.  498,  self,  Ih  Via  F<jnatia^  Pars  Orient,  p.  9; 
Lctk«,  Sordkem  Grtecey  Tol.  Ui.   p.  181,  wq.; 
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COIX  OK  AMl  lHroUS. 

AHPHISSA  {'AM^urca:  Etk.  'A/t^uraoIof,  'Aft- 
^Mffc,  flwjjhiiifniiii  Adj.  Arophisans:  Soima), 
tb«  (hirf  toWB  «f  the  Locri  Ozolae,  sittuited  in  a 
!■«  at  the  had  of  the  Ciiweiin  plains  and  sor- 
vHBfcd  b  V  iiMiutaiM,  fiuB  whidi  circuiMtance  it 
U  su>l  to  luiTif  deri\'wi  it''  rmnip.    (Strph.  B.  s.  r.) 

(x.  38.  §  4)  place*  it  at  tiie  distauoe  ojf 
fnm  Delphi,  OA  KnMum  (jb  Ctuiph. 
p.  71)  at  €0 stadia:  the  latter  stAtomont  is  the  cor- 
net CM,  ciac*  w«  Icam  finom  modern  travellers  that 
tfe  real  distance  between  the  two  towns  is  7  miles. 
Arrof^in^  to  tradition.  Aiii]>hiss»  was  called  after  a 
\h  of  this  name,  the  daughter  of  Macar  and 
paoiidufrhter  of  Aeolus,  who  was  beloved  bv  Apollo. 
ijhm.  I.  c)  On  tht  imsiao  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
rof  tlK  L  cn.-vns  ppmovrd  to  Ainphis'^  i.  (II«Tod. 
32.)  At  a  later  fjeriod  the  iViiiphictyniis  de- 
dared  war  apunst  the  town,  berauxe  its  inliabitantA 
k-ui  daretl  to  cukivat*?  the  Cris^ae-in  plain,  wliith 
was  sacred  to  the  god,  and  had  molested  the  pilgrims 
«k»  had  come  to  oannlt  the  oracle  at  Delphi  The 
40Ltf\  -  \>j  whicit  war  was  decbn^l  nc-iinrt  the  Am- 
phtseaaas  waa  morcd  bj  Aeschiocs,  the  Athenian 
FylNtanfl,  at  Ifc*  Am^^tSdtj^dhi  CouidL  The  Am- 
pJirtT.jns  entmsted  the  n.nJnct  of  the  war  to  Philip 
if  vho  took  Amphissa,  and  razed  it  to 

dbe  peoni,  B.C.  3S8.  (Aesdi.  «•  Ctesiph.  p.  71, 
se"^.:  ]>.  410.)    The  citv,  howover.  wxs  after- 

wvds  rvboilt,  and  wxs  Miffidmilj  pofniloos  in  B.  a 
179  to  rappir  4<K)  hnplites  in  tiw  war  agahnt  Bien- 
nas.  (Paus.  x.  23.  §  1.)  It  wa.s  lte>ieped  by  the 
tUxTvaa  in  B.  c.  190,  whoi  the  inhabitants  took  re- 
fugr  in  the  citadel,  which  was  deemed  impnin)*^^ 
(Lit.  zxxTiL  5.  6.)  Whc'A  Ancosttis  foonded  Ni- 
eo|»Ji«  aAer  ih'-  battle  of  Actium,  a  ^reat  many 
Aet'jiitan5.  to  e*.(ape  being  removed  to  the  new  dty, 
tftik  'ip  their  aboie  in  Amp&ssa,  which  was  thos 
r^f  i-  Titti  A»  '  lian  city  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(I.  §  4^  1  hid  writer  describes  it  aa  a  flourish- 
■f  pit  or,  and  wdl  adorned  with  pnbUe  haildings. 
It  fcrnpied  the  site  of  th''  modem  Sdtona,  where 
the  walk  of  the  ancient  acropolis  are  almost  the 
mdf  iMMiua  flf  the  memA  dtj.  (Leaks,  JVMcm 
C^-v  .  V  ,1  il.  p.  r,88,  seq.) 
AMI^HITBOPE.  [Attica.] 
AMPHBTSDS  CAp^nwof).  1.  A  town  tt 
|1k«is.    Sec  AMnrtvst  s. 

S.  A  small  river  in  Theiiali,  rising  in  ilL  Othi^'s, 
■id  fMBg  near  Alns  into  the  Tagmma  pHt.  It 
is  edekatol  in  inythiilogy  as  the  river  oo  the  kinks 
c(  which  A;<11<>  tVtl  the  tii>cka  of  king  Admetns. 
(Scrab.  pp.  433,  435;  ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  54;  Virg. 
CWwy.  iiL  2;  Or.  MeL  L  580,  vii.  229;  Leake, 
Surtktru  Crr^^,  vi  l.  iv.  p.  337.)  Hence  the  ad- 
jnrtire  Ampirwsiui  15  luied  in  refeit'nce  to  Apollo. 

1km         (dm,  tL  998)  OkOt  iht  Sbjl  Am- 


pkrytia  «a«eft  Stathis  {8ih.  L  4.  105)  oms  the 
adjective  Ainphn>i;iciis  in  the  tuime  sense. 

AMPSAGA  i'htv^iya,  Ptol.:  Wad  el  Kelnr,  or 
Sufjimar,  and  Ugher  up  WaiH  Jtownel),  one  of  the 
chiff  rivers  of  N.  Africa,  not  large,  Imt  imjiortant  m 
Imnng  been  (in  it«  lower  conrsc)  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mnuretania  and  Numidia,  according  to  the 
later  extent  of  thoit  m^OOS  (see  the  articles  and 
.\frica).  It  is  compoeed  of  wviTril  strcHins.  nMnj^ 
at  dilTerent  points  in  tlie  Leaser  Atkis,  aiid  toniiiug 
two  chief  branches,  which  unite  in  36°  35'  N.  lat., 
and  al»oiit  6°  10'  E.  lonc^.,  and  then  flow  N.  into  the 
&Iediterranean,  W.  of  the  promontory  Trettun  (^Jiat 
Seba  Rout,  L  e.  Sevm  €!afm).  The  nfiptr  oooim  «f 
tlie  Ampsaga  is  the  eastern  of  these  two  rivers 
(  W.  Rotund),  which  flows  peat  ConttatUmeh^  the 
ancient  Cirta;  whenoe  the  AmpMga  wae  called 
Fluvius  Oirtensis  (Vict,  Vit.  ilf  \'ntifl.  2);  the 
Arabs  still  call  it  the  Jiieer  q/'  Conttaatmeh^  as  well 
as  IFimK  AnmmL  TUehnnEli  is  ftnned  hjrseTcral 
stn«ni.'*,  which  converge  to  u  point  a  little  aliove 
CoMtatUineA,  Plinjf  (t.  2.  a.  I)  pJaoes  the  mouth 
of  tiie  Ampsaga  292  Bomaa  tBOm  E.  of  GMsana. 
(This  IS  the  true  reading,  not,  as  m  the  common 
t«xt|  CCTJlii.i  see  Sillig.)  Ptolemy  (ir.  3.  §  2U)  plac(« 
it  nmeh  toe  fiv  E.  A  town,  Tucca,  at  its  mouth, 
is  mentioned  by  PUny  only ;  its  mouth  still  forms  ft 
small  port,  Marta  Zeitoun.  (Shaw,  pp.  92,  93, 
folio  ed-  Oxf.  1738,  Krploration  Scientifique  da 
VAlgerie,  vol.  vii.  p.  357.)  [P.  IS.] 

A3IPSANCTI  or  AMSANCTI  VALLIS.  u  ct^ 
lebrated  valley  and  small  sulphureous  lake  in  tile 
ht-.irt  nt  the  Apennines,  in  the  country  of  the  Hir- 
piiii,  alx)ut  10  miles  SE.  of  Aeculantmi.  The  fine 
description  of  it  given  by  Virgil  (.dm.  viL  563 — 
572)  »  ftsnflier  te  all  scholars,  and  its  pestflential 
vapours  are  also  noticed  hy  Clandian  {De  Rapt. 
I'ros.  ii.  349).  It  has  been  strangelj  confounded 
by  same  geogimidm  with  the  lake  ef  OntiHae  near 
Re.ate;  but  Servins,  in  his  note  uu  the  jo.ss.-ure,  d'ls- 
tinctlj  tells  as  that  it  was  amu^g  the  Hirpin?^  and 
this  etafement  is  Mnfirmed  both  by  Cioafo  and  Pfinj. 
(Cic.  rfe  M'.  I.  3G;  Plin.  ii.  93.)  The  spot  is  now 
called  Le  Mo/ete,  a  name  evidently  derived  from 
Mephitis,  to  whom,  as  we  kam  from  Pliny,  a  temple 
was  consettrated  on  the  site:  it  h  is  been  visited  llj 
several  recent  travellers,  whose  de-Ncriptinris  n^ree 
perfectly  with  that  of  Vligil;  but  the  dark  woods 
with  which  it  was  previooaly  snrroonded  have  latelj 
been  cut  down.  So  strong  are  the  sulphurwris 
vaponrs  that  it  gives  forth,  that  not  only  UK-n  and 
animals  w  ho  have  incautiously  approached,  but  even 
birds  have  been  suffocated  by  them,  when  cnxs.«^ing 
the  valley  in  their  flight.  It  is  about  4  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  modflrn  town  of  Fr^mUoi,  (Boni»> 
nelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  351 ;  Swinhumc's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
128;  Craven's  A  frruesi,  vol  ii.  p.  218;  Daubeny, 
M  FefcoNMs,  p.  191.)  [E.H.B.] 

A^n'CI.AK  ('A/iVJcAoi:  Eth. 'AnvK\a7os, 'Amv- 
xAoicvt,  AmycJaeus),  an  ancient  town  of  I.a/vynfa^ 
sitoated  on  toe  rif^bt  or  eeetera  bank  of  (lie  Eontas, 
20  f^t.uliii  S.  of  Sparta,  in  a  district  rranarkable  for 
tlic  abundance  of  its  trees  and  its  fertility.  (PuL  v. 
19;  UT*aa(iIr.98.)  Amydaewasone  of  the  most 
celebrated  dtiai  of  Peloponnesus  in  the  h< n  ic  age. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  I n  c  lae. 
monian  king  Amyclas,  the  father  of  flyat  intlias,  and 
to  havo  h.  <  :i  ilio  abode  of  Tyndarus,  and  of  Coster 
anii  1'.  who  are  hcnci' c.-xWi'd  Amyrlat!  Frntrcs. 
(I'aus.  ill.  1.^3;  Sut,  T/nb.  vii.  413.)  iVmydao 

b  mentkoed  V  Hflmer  (JL  n.  ft84X  end  it  ood- 
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1S8  AMTCLAS. 

tinwd  to  pwJntflilii  ito  indepndeoes    m  AdiMan 

town  long  after  the  coiKjnrst  df  IVloponiifjius  by  tb<? 
Dorians.  Aooordiiig  to  tbo  comnum  traditiou,  wliidi 
ivpcwsntod  tho  ttnif|iiBBt  of  PBlupuuiMSOS  as  Qflbctod 
in  one  peiionition  by  thfi  (Ifxfiulaiit.s  of  Hercules, 
Amjclae  was  given  bjr  the  Dorians  to  i'iiUoQomus, 
M  a  mraid  for  Us  harinie^  betrmjed  to  them  Ua 
natiTe  city  SiMirta.  riiilonoiims  is  further  Nud  to 
hav8  peopled  tho  town  with  colonists  from  Imbraa 
and  LeninoB;  bat  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the 
ancient  Achaean  poptUation  maintained  themselves 
in  the  pliice  independent  of  Spnrta  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  was  only  shortly  brfore  the  first  Messenian 
war  tliat  the  town  was  amqnered  by  the  Sfxirtan 
king  Teleclus.  (Strab.  p.  3fi4;  Coni>n,  'M  \  I'aus. 
iii.  2.  §  6.)'  Tlio  tale  ran,  thai  the  iuhabitxuU^  of 
Amydaa  had  bt-en  so  often  alnmed  by  false  reports 
of  tbo  ajiprcadi  of  tlie  enemy,  that  they  passed  a 
law  tlmt  uo  one  should  motion  the  subject;  and 
aooordinglj,  when  the  Spartans  at  Uttt  osme,  and  no 
one  dared  to  announce  tlieir  apj»roach,  "  Amyclae 
perished  thnmgb  silence:"  hence  arose  the  proverb 
Amgdif  9Wtt  taeUmwor.  (Serr.  ad  Vky.  Aen, 
I  X.  664.)  After  its  capture  by  t!ic  Lareriairmonians 
Amjdae  became  a  village,  and  was  oulj  memorable 
b J  the  Mini  of  the  HTaontUa  oeMbratod  at  the 
pUoe  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  cola$.saI  statue 
of  Apollo,  ytho  was  hence  called  AtM/claem.  The 
throne  on  which  this  statoe  was  placed  was  a  cele- 
brated work  of  art,  and  was  constructed  by  Bathydes 
of  Majrnehia.  It  was  crowned  by  a  great  number  of 
bas-reliefs,  of  which  an  accoimt  is  given  by  Pau- 
hanias  (iii.  18.  §9,  seq.;  DkLof  Mogr,  art  Ba- 

The  site  of  Amyclae  is  usually  place<l  at  Skla- 
vokkori,  where  the  name  of  Amyclae  ba.s  been  found 
on  inscriptions  in  the  walls.  Hut  this  place  is  .situ- 
ated nearly  6  miles  from  Sparta,  or  more  than  doable 
the  diitanee  mentioned  hj  INilyhins.  Moraorar, 
there  is  every  jirnbability  that  Shlarolhon  is  a 
Sdavouian  town  not  more  ancient  than  tho  I4th 
eentoiy;  and  beeon^g  a  place  of  importance,  some 
of  its  buildings  wen;  erected  with  the  ruins  of  Amy- 
daeti  Accordingly  Leake  supposes  Amyclae  to  have 
been  ntnated  between  Sl^avotkiri  and  Sparta,  on 
the  hill  of  Aghia  Kyriaki,  half  a  mile  from  the 
Enrotas.  At  this  place  Leake  discovered,  on  an  im- 
perfect inscription,  the  letters  AMT  following  a 
proper  name,  and  Icivini;  littlr  AkaxH  that  the  in- 
complete word  was  AMTKAAIOT.  (I>eakc,  Morea^ 
vol.  i.  p.  135,  seK{.,  Peloponmsiaca,  p.  162.) 
'  jct  /  f '  AMYCLAE,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  CaiQjAiuaa^ be- 
tween Tarraciiin  and  Ciiieta,  which  h.ail  ct-ascd  to 
exist  in  the  time  ot  I'liny,  but  lia<i  left  the  uoine  of 
Sinus  AmjdannB  to  the  part  <if  the  coast  on  which 
it  was  situated.  (I'lin.  //.  .V.  xiv.  8;  Tac.  .Inn.  iv. 
69.)  Its  foundatioii  was  aiicribed  to  a  band  of  La- 
oonianswhohad  em^pfwted  from  the  dtyof  the  same 
name  near  Spirta;  nivl  a  «<tran:re  story  is  told  by 
rhoy  and  Scnias  of  tho  inhabitants  having  been 
oompelled  to  abandon  it  bf  the  swanns  of  serpents 
with  wbii  h  they  were  infe^ed.  (Plin.  JI.  X.  iii.  .'>. 
8.  9,  viiL  29.  s.  43}  Serv.  ad  Aen.x. 564.)  Other 
writeiB  relbr  tollds  dty  the  legend  commonlj  related 
of  the  destruction  of  the  I^onian  Amyclae,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silence  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  epi- 
thet applied  to  it  by  Virgil  of  tacitae  Amyclae  ap- 
]*<^ars  to  favour  thi«  view.  (Virg.  Am.  x.  564;  Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  .wo.)  The  exact  tiitc  is  unknown,  but  it 
must  liave  bcrn  close  to  tlie  marahes  below  Fundi; 
whonoe  Martial  tenns  it  **  Anqreitt  FindaiiM"  (zi^ 
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mcky  promontory  prnji-ctin::  into  {h^  ^ra,  wxs  a  ^ilU 
of  Tiberius,  called  brKLUKCAK,  from  the  natanl 
eavenis  in  tiie  ndc,  in  one  of  wfaidi  Ihe  CUI|KIW 
n«irly  lost  hi.s  lifi"  tin-  filling  in  of  the  nof,  wlule 
he  was  suppijig  there  with  a  party  of  friends.  (Tw. 
iliM.iT.59;  Suet  mS9;  Plui.iiL6.i.9.)  The 
ancient  name  of  the  locality  \»  retained,  with  Utdt 
variation,  by  the  modem  village  of  Speriom^  aboot 
8  miles  W.  of  GMtn,  where  the  grottoes  m  the  rock 
are  still  visible,  with  home  remains  of  their  aodtBt 
an  liitectural  deoontioos.  (Craven's  A tmczi,  vol.  i. 
p.  73.)  [L  ilB.] 

AMY  DON  CAmv^"),  a  town  in  MaoedaoiacD 
tlie  Axius.  from  which  Pyraechmes  led  the  Pawoims 
to  the  assistance  of  Troy.  The  place  is  called  Akj* 
don  by  Snidas  and  Stephanns  B.  (HooLiliLStt; 
comp.  Strab.  p.  330;  Juv.  iii.  69.) 

A3IYM0'N£.  fLBRStA.! 

AlfTRUS  CA^npet:  BA.  'A^tiH«),  a  ton  fa 
Thesi.'ily,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  n.irnc 
fiUling  into  the  lake  Bocbeis.  It  is  mentjooed  by 
Heriod  as  the  Tin»>beaHng  Amynis."  The  nr> 
roundincT  countr}-  is  c:ille<l  the  Amrric  phin  (ri 
'inuiputhv  wfSlov)  bj  Poljtnas.  Leaks  supposes  tlie 
nuM  at  Kadri  to  npiiiinl  ksaiftm.  (Hen.  ap 
Strab.  p.  442,  and  Steph.  B.  r. ;  Schol.  ad  AfxJL 
Bhod.  i.  596;  VaL  Fhux.  iL  1 1 ;  Pol.  v.  99;  Leai^ 
Northern  Oreeee^  toI.  iv.  p.  447.) 

AMYSTIS  (*Afiv(7Tii),  an  Indian  river.  &  triVa- 
tary  of  the  Caiiireft,  flowing  pa>t  a  city  callnl  Cafa- 
(lujv'ie  (Arrian.  Jnd.  4),  which  Manuert  suppwr, 
from  its  name,  to  have  stood  at  the  £alU  of  the 
rp].er  Ganges,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Ilurdmr, 
which  would  make  the  Amystia  the  Paltcrm  (Man- 
nert,  vol.  v.  pt.  1.  p.  70).  [P.S.] 

AMY'ZOX  ('AnvCuy),  an  inconsiderable  t^wi  of 
Caria.  (Strab.  p.  658.)  The  ruins  of  the  citAlel 
nd  waOs  etist  on  tlie  east  nde  of  Moont  Latmos, 
on  the  ro.id  fr mi  H  ifi  to  Tchisme.  The  place  is 
identified  by  an  inscription.  (LeaMe,  Afia  Minors 
p.  2.38.)  [G.L.] 

ANABn?.\,  a  r!tv  <  f  Phrvfria  (U\:  xxxriii  15) 
wliich  lay  on  the  route  of  the  consul  Co.  Msnlios 
from  Sjmiada  to  llie  Bonrcea  of  tiie  iUnidar  r^J»> 
dkr]  :  probably  Kirk  Ilim  (BamihoB).    t^.  L] 

ANACAKA.  [Attica.] 

AJIACTO'RnJMC'AwucT^iKorrm'AwutT^piw), 
a  town  in  Acanmnia,  situated  on  the  Ambntciot  pilf, 
and  on  the  promontory,  which  now  bean  the  name 
of  C.  Mailotina.    On  entering  the  Ambraciot  gulf 
from  the  Ionian  sea  it  was  the  first  town  in  Acar- 
nanui  after  Actimn,  from  which  it  w.is.  distant 
40  stadia,  and  which  was  in  the  tcrritorj"  of  Anac- 
torium.    This  town  w.-us  for  some  time  one  of  lbs 
v.v><X  important  places  in  this  port  of  Greeee.  It  was 
colonised  jointly  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyracaus; 
bnt  in  tin  war  betwen  Aese  peoples,  in  D.a  43St 
the  Oorinthiiins  obtained  sole  ynssejsion  of  the  place 
by  fraud.   It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Coria- 
thlans  tin  B.  a  485,  when  it  was  taken  bgr  dw 
A(  .irnanians  with  the  .^.vsi.>stancc  of  the  Athenian.*, 
and  the  Corinthian  settlers  were  expelled.  Augustus 
removed  ito  inhabitanto  to  the  town  of  Mioopolis, 
which  he  founded  on  the  opposite  co:jst  r.f  Epiru.*, 
and  Stnibo  describes  it  as  an  emporium  of  the  latter 
city.    The  site  of  Anactorium  has  been  dispatMl, 
and  dei^cnds  upon  the  position  assigne<l  to  Actiam. 
It  has  however  Iw^  'm  shuwn  that  Aclium  must  be 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf  on  La 

Awifti,aad  Anactorinm  on  CModeima^  [Acnuit] 
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\hf  »r«rtmi  fxtrpmitr  of  tho  latter 
art  tiie  niioB  of  a  Grsek  town,  about  two  milflt  in 
oRnrfflMBts,  wbifli  Ldks  svpposn  to  bsw  hctn 
Aanotaioni.  Th<  v  arc  situated  near  a  .'mall  clmrrii 
d  SL  fttar,  which  is  the  nune  now  ^ren  to  the 
piMik  OllivwriitanflkM  AiuwtanimakroMtK^ 
aa  tfcvE.«xti«natf  «f  the  promontory,  but  with  less 
rroUhiiitT.  (Thac.  i.  55,  iii.  114,  iv.  49,  vii,  31 ; 
N.'Tii..  X.  pp.  450 — i52;  Dionjs.  L  51 ;  I'aus.  t.  23. 
§  .H:  PItn.  if.  1;  Itakit,  N&rtkim  Orteet,  toL  iiL 


ooor  or  axactouvii. 
AXAEA.  fAHXABA.] 

AXA'GNIA  ('Avarfyia:  /'f/i.  Anacninus;),  an  an- 
dro:  dtr  <4  Latiom  in  the  more  extended  scnae  of 
Hal  term,  bat  which  in  earlier  times  wm  the  capital  or 
«hMf  of  the  Hemicans.  It  is  still  railed  Anagm^ 
rJi  h  sitnatwi  on  a  hill  to  the  l4?ft  of  the  \Ta  Latina, 
41  Biiks  mm  Booie,  and  9  (rem  Ferentinam.  Virgil 
cdb  ifOmwtMsjAmgBitr  (Aen.  vu.  684),  and 
k  apprars  to  have  in  early  apes  enjoycil  the  same 
kind  «f  pre-eminence  over  the  other  ( itii-.s  of  the 
~  'hitA  Mm  did  orer  those  of  the  Latins. 

carlr  as  the  reign  of  TiUIus  llostilins,  we 
C^pins  (rf'Anagnia  leadiog  a  force  of 
isfiaries  to  Um  aaristance  or  Um  Bonan 
Vi  -r.  (Varro  ap.  Test,  s.  r.  Sfptimontio,  351; 
^ucimhr,  TuL  iL  p.  86.)  At  a  later  period  we  find 
C.  Ifardns  Tramihis  neorded  as  trinmphing  "  de 
Ara^ininLi  Hemicisqne."  (F;ist.  Capit.^  No  separate 
of  A"f™*  oocnrs  on  occasion  of  the  league 
knkmm  iHdi  Bone  In  486;  bat  it  ia 
certiiE  that  it  was  included  in  that  treaty,  atitl  w  ht  n 
after  Dearly  two  centuries  of  firieudsliin  tbe  Ueinicans 
St  hojrth  became  disaffected  towails  ^dr  Roman 
,  it  was  the  Anagnians  who  summoned  a  general 
of  the  nation  to  meet  in  the  circus  beneath 
ther  dtj.  At  this  congress  war  was  declared  against 
Bhk:  but  th*^y  ha<i  mi^ralcnlatad  their  strength, 
mii  were  easily  subiiued  by  the  arms  of  the  r..ii.sul 
C  Jiwcjus  Tremului  B.  c.  306.  Fur  the  jiromiueot 
fart  they  had  taken  on  this  oc(a>ion  they  were 
pcriiivtl  by  recriving  the  iJ'Oiian  cicitds  without  th«> 
n^Bt  id  ro^lirage,  and  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
4r  a  naliiiliiis  (Ut.  is.  4S,  4S;  Diod.  xx  80; 
9ttbm.*.9.Mttniripiurn.'[>.  127,  a.Ttdt.v.Praf/cctura, 
fL  S99L)  Tbe  period  at  which  the  city  obtained  the 
nl  BdBBdpal  pririleges,  wUdi  it  oertdnljr  appears 
to  L»rt  I-'.  -I  \evi  III  the  time  of  Cicero,  is  tincrrtaiii; 
bat  fnm  the  repeotad  allosiona  of  the  great  onitor 
(wba  bad  Umadf  a  viHa  in  the  ne^boarhoxi)  it  h 
'wxrtbat  it  still  (•in'.iim'''d  to  bo  a  p<pnIot:.s  and 
loaaabing  town.  Strabo  31h>  calls  it  "  a  con>iderable 
At."  (Cic.  pro  Dom,  30,  Phiffpp.  ii.  41,  ad- 
j«tt.  xa.  1;  Stndkf.  138.)  1(  ~  |  i  n  on  the 
Via  Litirj  hoirerw  opOKed  it  to  inutile  atlraks, 
sn:  it*  tirritory  was  tmrersed  ami  rnv3c:e<l  \>"th  by  i 
Pyrrbus  (who  acconlin;;  to  one  ac< ount  even  made  I 
ter^vlf  ma.^t'T  f  f  the  city)  ami  by  Ilaniiihai,  during  ' 
^  rvlden  ailraiice  from  Cupua  U]')!!  lioiuc  in  D.  c. 
111.  (Appian.  Samm,  10.  3;  Liv.  xxvL  9.)  Under 
tba  BauB  aaprt  it  cantinnfid  to  be  a  municipal 
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towTi  of  some  consiileration;  but  though  wc  are  told 
that  it  received  a  Bonum  colonj  b/  the  command  of 
Drasns  CMsar  Ita  ooloaial  tank  is  not  neofidsed 

cither  by  Pliny  or  by  extant  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  230;  Znmpt  de  Colon,  p.  361 ;  Tlin.  iiL 
5.  8. 9 ;  Orcll.  Ituer.  120;  Grutcr.  p.  464.  2, 3.)  Its 
territor)-  was  remarkably  fertile  (SU.  Ital.  viii.  393), 
and  the  city  itself  abounded  in  ancient  templca  and 
sanctuarit.^,  which,  as  well  its  the  .sacred  riles  con- 
nected with  them,  wore  pa>soned  unaltered  in  tba 
time  of  51.  Ann  liiL'-.  and  are  (|e>crilHNi  by  that  em- 
jjcror  in  a  letter  to  Frunto.  (Front.  £pp'  iv.  4.) 
It  was  the  birthpbcc  of  Valenc,  the  gcnefal  oi 
Vitellins.    (  lac.  Hist.  iii.  62.) 

Anayiii  continued  throughout  tho  middle  ages  to 
be  a  city  of  importance,  and  b  still  an  episcopal  see, 
with  a  population  of  above  6000  inhabitants. 

It  is  remarkable  that  notwitlutandiug  the  pro- 
ndnent  position  hdd  bj  Anagida  in  earijr  times  it 
present.*;  no  trace  of  th(»so  mru'^'-ivc  ancient  walK,  fur 
which  all  the  other  important  uties  of  the  Uemicans 
are  so  eonspieaoos:  tbe  only  remains  extant  there 
are  of  Roman  date,  and  of  but  little  interest.  (Dionigi, 
Viaggio  nel  Latio,  pp.  22,23;  Uoare's  Clamcal 
row,  vd.  L  p.  320,  &c.)    It  b  clear  from  tho 
statements  bolii  of  Cicero  and  M.  Aurclius  that  tba 
andent  dtj  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  m<Hlem 
one,  about  a  mile  from  the  Via  Latina  on  a  hill  of 
coojtiderable  elevation:  tibaatation  on  that  road  ca!k-«l 
the  CoMi'lTUM  Anaoxwum,  whirli  i.s  placinl  by  tho 
Itinfairiea  at  8  miles  from  Fcreiitinuni,  uiu^t  liave 
been  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Otteria,  where  tba 
mad  still  turns  ofl'  to  Anayni.    We  leani  from  I. ivy 
that  there  was  a  grove  of  l)iana  there,    ^o  traces 
remain  of  tbe  drcns  beneath  the  dtj,  roentianed  bgr 
the  pame  author,  whidi  was  known  !iy  the  singular 
epithet  of    Maritimus."  (Liv.  ix.  42,  xxnL  4;  Itin. 
Ant  ppb  808, 805,  806;  Tab.  Pent)     [E.  H.  B.] 
ANAGYRU'S  (^'Avayupovs^-ovvros:  J't/i.  'Ara- 
TtfNUrios),  a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  , 
Eradithns,  ntnated  S.  of  AMisa  near  the  promon^ 
torj-  ZcK^ter.    I'aiL'-aiil.'vi  mentions  at  this  place  a 
temple  of  tba  mother  of  the  gods.    The  ruins  of 
Anagyms  have  been  fonnd  near  Vari.  (Strab. 
p.  398 ;  l^fiifs  I  31      1 ;  Harpocrat.,  Said.,  fiteph. 
B.;  Leake,  jMmi  of  At(ka,  p.  56.)  ■  ^'  •  '      ;  ■' 
AXAI'TICA  or  ANAmi>.^^Aiait>w.]/>'^>  J^.  ^  - 
ANAMARL    [Aaajjes.]  J'?..w 
AN.\M!S  ("Ayams),  a  river  of  Cannania,  which  j  ' 
is  calletl  .Vmlanis  by  I'liny  (vi.  25).     It  w;ls  one  ^/f*^'' 
of  the  rivers  at  the  motith  of  which  tlie  fleet  of  fi^t  *; 
Xearchns  anchnrod  on  the  voyage  from  the  Imlus  to 
the  head  of  the  Tertian  Gulf.    The  place  where  tho 
fleet  stopped  at  the  nHwtfi  of  tha  mer  was  called 
Il.inno^eia.    (.Vrri.anj./fw/iV.  0.88.)    The  outlet  of 
the  Anamis  was  on  the  ea»t  side  of  the  I'crsiaii  Gulf, 
near  97^  N.  bt.,  and  near  tha  smsU  bbnd  after- 
wards  callf  cl  Ormvz  or  HorWHKL    The  Anamis  b 
the  lirrahim  Hud  or  iUver.  [G.  L.J 

AKANES  ('Aravf  0,  a  tribe  of  Cbalpnm  Ganb, 
who,  —  acconling  to  Polybius  (ii.  17),  the  only  author 
who  mentions  them, — dwelt  between  the  Padus  and 
the  Apennines,  to  the  west  of  the  Boians,  and  must 
conse<iuently  h.ave  been  the  westenunocst  of  the  Ci»- 
fiadanc  Gauls,  imni<tiiatcly  ailjoining  the  Ligurians. 
ll  has  been  conjetUurcd,  with  nuich  p]au.*<ibilitj,  that 
the  Anamari  of  the  same  author  (iL  3S),  a  nama 
equally  unknown,  but  whom  he  jilaccR  opposite  to 
the  ln.'>ubrc.s,  nuu>t  have  l>een  the  same  people. 
(Schweigh.  ad  /.  c;  Cluvcr./to/.  p.  265.)  If  M^tbej 
occnpied  tha  tacritovj  en  whidi  the  eolanj  of  Pfa^ 
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eentia  was  shortly  after  fonnddl;  and  fnlMibly  rx- 

tcixled  from  the  Trebia  to  the  Tarus.  [E.li.B.] 
AHAO  POKTUS.  [NicAEA.] 
A'NAPHE  ('AMifir:  m*Ai«^aS»r:  Anaph*, 

Kamfi  or  -Vrrn  /To),  one  of  the  Sporades,  a  small 
island  iu  the  suuth  of  the  Grecian  Archip(*lago,  K. 
of  Them.  It  is  said  to  bare  been  oripnally  called 
Ifsmblianui  from  the  son  of  Cadmus  df  this  name, 
who  cane  to  the  island  in  aearch  of  l^laropa.  It  was 
edebratod  for  the  temple  of  Apollo  Alleles,  the 
llNDldaftion  of  which  was  a&cribcd  to  the  Argonauts, 
beeanse  Apollo  hod  showed  them  the  island  as  a 
pboe  of  rcfa!;e  when  th^  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm.  (( )riihi  us,  A rgon.  1363, seq.;  Apollod-  i.  9. 
§26;  AfH.lI.  KliiKi.  iv.  1706,  scq.;  Conon,49;  Strab. 
p.  484;  Steph.  li.  ».v.  \  lUin.  ii.  87,  iv.  12;  OwMet. 
m  461.)  There  are  still  com^iderablc  remains  of 
thiv  temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  also 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Anaphe  on  the  summit  of  »  bilL  Several 
important  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  this 
phkce,  of  which  aa  account  is  given  bj  Boss,  in  the 
ifork  cited  bdow.  Tlie  island  is  nonBtiunons,  of 
little  fertility,  and  still  worse  cultivated.  It  contains 
a  vast  number  of  partridges,  with  which  it  abounded 
in  antiquity  abo.  Athenaetu  telatea  (p.  400)  that 
a  native  of  Astyjialaea  let  loose  a  brace  of  tllc^c  birds 
upon  Anaphe,  where  they  multiplied  so  rapidly  tliat 
the  inliabitants  were  almost  obliged  to  abandon  the 
island  in  consequence.  (Toumcfort,  Voyage,  &c,, 
VoL  i.  p.  212,  seq.;  IIoss,  Ueber  Anaphe  timi  Ana- 
ph&Uche  Inscfinjhn,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Wunicli  .\(  adeuiy  for  1838,  p.  401,  seq.;  Ros.s,y?«ruen 
auf  den  Griechischen  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.; 
lliickh,  Corp.  Inter.  No.  2477,  seq.) 

ANAPHLTSTUS  Chvi^Kwrros:  Eth.  'Afo- 
^\i<mo%:  Andn/S',),  a  demus  of  Attica,  belonfrinjj 
to  the  tribe  Antiuchis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica, 
opposite  the  island  of  Eleossa,  and  a  Ktde  N.  of  the 
pninionforv  of  Suninni.  It  was  a  ]ilacr  of  BODwini- 
fortancc.  Xenophon  recommended  the  erection  cf  n 
fiirtresa  hen  for  the  protection  cf  the  mines  of 
Snnittin.  (Herod,  iv.  99;  Scyiax,  p21;  Xen.  de 
Veetiff.4.  %  43;  Strab.  p.  398;  Leake,  Z^enu, p.  59.) 

ANA'PUS  CAwnros).  1,  (Amipo),  one  of  Ihe 
ttiost  eelehrateil  and  considerable  rivers  of  Sicily, 
which  rises  about  a  mile  from  the  modem  town  of  Bus- 
eemi,  not  fur  from  tlie  site  of  Acrae;  and  flows  into 
the  great  harbour  oi  Syracuse.  AI>out  three  (jnarters 
of  a  mile  from  it-*  month,  an  1  !n-.t  at  the  f.-jt  of  the 
hill  on  whirli  sI-khI  the  Ulynipiciuni,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Cyane.  Its  banks  for  a  considerable 
distance  fnjm  its  month  are  horden-d  by  marshes, 
which  rendered  tliem  at  all  times  uuliealthy;  and 
tlie  foven  and  pestilence  th^  generated  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  disaster  to  the  Athenian.s,  and 
bUU  more  to  the  Cortliagimans,  during  the  several 
siqtes  of  Syracnse.  Bat  above  these  maidiee  t^ 
vallov  thronjh  \vlii(  li  it  flows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Anji|Hu  itself  ore  extremely 
limpid  and  dear,  and  of  great  depdi.  Like  many 
zivers  in  a  limestone  country  it  rises  all  at  once  witli 
a  considerable  volume  of  water,  which  is,  however, 
nearly  doubled  hj  the  accession  of  the  Cyaoe.  The 
tutelary  divinitjr  of  the  stn-am  was  wonfaipped  by 
the  Svracnsans  under  tlif  fi'mi  of  a  vonn"  m:m 
(Ael.  V.  II.  ii.  33),  who  w  ;is  n-^arded  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  nym^  Cyane.  (Cn-id.  MtL  v.  416.) 
Tlic  river  is  now  roininoiily  kno%vn  as  the  Atfio, 
evidently  from  a  miitconception  of  tlie  story  uf  Al-  i 
pheos  and  Aiethnm;  hot  ia  also  called  and  marlced  i 


on  all  maps  as  the  Anapo.  (Thur.  vi.  96,v3i78; 
Theocr.  i.  68;  IMut.  Dwn.  27.  Timol  21;  Dt. 
xxiv.  36;  Ovid.  Ex  PmU.  ii.  26;  Vib.  Seq.p.4; 
Oberlin,  ad  he.;  Vazell  iv.  1,  p.  196.) 

It  is  probable  tliat  the  Paia'S  Ltsimeleia  (i> 
Klfini  ii  AvffifxfKtia  icoAov/Mn})  meotitmod  by  Thii* 
cydides  (vii.  53),  was  a  part  «rliM  nMnbes'jbniai 
by  the  Anapus  near  its  tnonfh.  A  rn.irshy  or  st.i::- 
naut  pool  o(  some  extent  still  exists  between  tbe 
site  of  die  Neapofis  of  ^yraense  and  the  Bsoili  gf 
the  river,  to  which  the  name  mi^  with  sou  ||n> 
bability  be  as.signed. 

2.  A  river  falling  into  tiie  Adwloos,  80  iti&  8. 
of  Stratus.    [AciiKix)C8.]  [E.H.B.] 

AXA'KEl  MONTES  (ri  'Ayopca  Spn),  a  nnje 
of  mountains  in  "  Scythia  intra  Imaum,"  is  one  of 
the  western  brandies  of  the  Altai,  not  far  fn)tn  the 
sources  of  the  Oh  or  Jrtl.*fi.  ^t^^U•!ny  yhr,-  m 
their  neighbourhood  a  jicuplc  called  .\nm'i.  (^luA. 
vi.  14.  §§  8,  12,  13.) 

AXAKl'ACAE  {'AvapiOKai,  Stnili.:  .Nnririici, 
riin. ;  in  Ptol.  vL  2.  §  5,  erroneoosly  'A/iafHoxu), 
a  people  on  the  aonthera  side  cf  the  Cait|iiaB  Sn, 
neighbours  of  the  Manli  <  r  Ainardi.  Thi  ir  ritj 
was  colled  Anarioca  (jAfoptdx^),  and  possessed  aa 
orade,  which  oommnmeated  the  divine  will  to  per* 
sons  who  slept  in  the  temple.  (Strab.  xi.  j08, 
514 ;  Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18 ;  Soliu.  51 ;  Stepb.B.4.r.) 

ANARTES  (Case.  S,  G,  vi.  25),  ANASTI 
CAKoproi.  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  5),  a  people  of  Dacis,  oa 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tlbiscns  (Theiti).  Caesar  dp- 
tines  the  extent  of  the  Hercynia  Silva  to  the  E.  as 
ad Jinfs  Dacortm  et  Amtrtuim.  [P.  S.] 

ANA.S  ((J'AraT:   (lu'tiVinnn,  i.e.  \Vai\i-Ana, 
river  Anas,  Arab.),  an  inn*;rtant  river  of  Uispauiia, 
described  by  Stmbo  (iU.  pp.  1.39,  foil.)  as  rising  ia 
the  eastern  part  "f  the  jieninsnla,  like  the  Tajtvs 
and  the  Baetis  {GuadaUpiivir'),  between  which  it 
flows,  an  three  havini;  the  same  ymtrtl  ^nctioa, 
frnm  K.  to  W.,  ir.flininc  t'>  th'-  S. :  the  Anas  is  the 
snmllest  of  the  three  (comp.  p.  162).    It  diridod 
the  conntiy  inhabited  bjr  tiie  Odts  and  Lnritamais, 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  Iloman'*  to  the  S. 
side  of  the  Tagus,  and  higher  up  by  the  Coipetaoi, 
Oretani,  and  vettones,  mm  tiie  rich  bnds 
Baeticm  or  Turdetania.    It  fell  into  the  AtUntic 
by  two  mouths,  both  nanpablo,  between  Ga<ks 
(^CadW),  and  the  Sacred  Promontor}'  (C.  St  r*e» 
oei»<).    It  was  only  navipablc  a  short  way  up,  aal 
that  for  small  vovels  (p.  142).    Str.ibo  fiirthtT 
qnotes  Polybius  as  placing  the  sources  of  the  Arus 
and  the  Baetis  in  Celtiberia  (p.  1 4S).    Pliny  (iil  1. 
8.  2)  pivcs  ft  more  exact  de>eription  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  Anas.    It       in  tbe 
tentitoty  of  Lamininm  ;  and,  at  one  time  diAssd 
into  marshes,  at   anothrr  retirinrr  into  a  nanOV 
channd,  or  eutindy  hid  in  a  subterraneous  coarse^ 
and  ezntting  in  beinp  bom  apain  and  again,  it  fdh 
intii  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  forming,  in  its  lower 
conrsc,  the  boundary  between  Lusitania  and  Bartica. 
(Comp.  rr.  tl.  8.S5;  Meb,  ii.  I.  §  3,  iii.  1.  §  3). 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  446)  places  the  source 
of  the  Anas  (caput  fluminis  Anae)  7  M.  P.  from 
Laniininm,  on  the  road  to  Cae*araugusta.  The 
source  is  close  to  the  village  of  Osa  la  MotUielf  io 
La  Mnnrfui,  at  the  foit  of  one  of  the  ntnlhcm  spurs 
of  the  aicrra  JJortiui,  in  about  39°  N.  lat.  and 
99  45'  W.  long.   The  river  originatea  in  a  manh, 
from  a  series  of  small  lakes  called  La^tfias  dr  liny- 
I  dt  ra.    After  a  course  of  about  7  luiks,  it  disap- 
I  pcara  aad  mns  nndeignNiad  for  IS  miki^  hnntiqg 
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(rr^i  a»>in,  ts«u-  Iktymu:!,  in  the  small  lakes  called 
Lot  Ofot  <k  Gmtdiama  (rA«  eyes  of  the  Chiadkma'). 
After  :»<>-:v7nc  tho  con^ifitrnble  river  Git/tttia  from 
tile  >L,  tt  nuKH  westwaixl  tlirou^h  La  Mcmcha  and 
AiMaaArc,  m  fiv  u  Badt^oty  where  it  turns  to 
tle&,    <i  ^'I'*  at  lv>t  into  the  Atlnntic  by  At/a- 
mHti,  tile  odwr  mouth  mentiaiied  by  ititrubo,  and 
vlkk  «|9«n  to  Imt»  been  it  L^*,  bong  long 
MM  cfand.    T!i<-  valloy  of  the  Qtudkma  fomm 
tl»  &  pMt  of  the  great  ceotnd  table-laod  of 
SpOf  woA  it  boudn  on  tiio  N.  by  tho  ^fotKt" 
ti^\f  <_;'*  7"<.>V'A»,  anil   the  rest  of  that  chain, 
aad  OB  tbe  S.  bj  the  Sierra  Afortma.   Its  whole 
tmm  m  abort  450  aulea,  of  which  not  mndi  abore 
30  are  awrigabb^  and  that  onlr  by  small  fla^ 
kOaned  baiirefL    Its  scarcity  of  water  is  easily  oc- 
epvated  Ibr  by  the  httle  rain  that  falls  on  the  table- 
kciL      Ita  DoiDcroas  tribataries  (flowing  chiefly 
tuna  thr  Sierra  Mortna)  arc  inconsiderable  streanw; 
Ike  Mily  one  of  them  mentioned  by  andent  authors 
b  the'  Adros  {AJhangma\  which  ftUa  into  it 
nf^oaU  B>i'daJ^>z.     Some  di-rivo  tlif  name  Aiias 
firaa  the  Semitic  verb  {Uaruu,  I'unic;  Ucuuua^ 
ink)  fipStjum  «•  «WN»r  Mrf  «iajv«ir,  wfcr- 
riaff  to  its  subterrantvTLs  courw;  which  may  or 
»r  BoC  ba  right.     (Ford,  Jlamdbook  of  Sjmin^ 

[P.S.] 

A-N'ATHO(*AMltf :  Anak),aa  the  name  a})]iears 
k  kidorms  of  C%anx.  Itia  Anathao  in  Ammianaa 
IhreeBBaa  (xxhr.  1),  aad  Betiianna  (BMbvpo,  per- 

ha|M  B<th  Ana)  in  iMolemy  (v.  18.  §  6).  D'Anville 
{LEtijJtrtjit,  p.  62)  obsene-s  that  the  pUce  which 
ZoiCiu^  (ill.  14)  ailh  Thathusfu;,  in  his  account  of 
Mhb»  IVrsian  campcugn  (a.  d.  363),  and  fixes 

■boot  tbe  pfriti'in  of  AtyiJi,  is  iiowhciv  t-l-o  men- 
aoaeiL    It  aeew&j  however,  tu  be  the  .same  place  as 

Jbiak  is  on  the  Eaphrate?,  north  of  Hit,  in  a  part 
«hnt  there  are  ei^t  successive  iklanda  (about 
SH^IUL).  ifliMAitwir«xaidBsa'*fKim:»oraoUoa 

tb*>  ritht  beulk  of  tho  river.  K'twt><-n  ;i  low  ridtre  of 
rark»d  tbe  awift-flowiiu:  wutera."  (^Lottdon  Ucog. 
/svuvvLtS.  p.497.)  This  pbc«  was  an  impoftant 
p»j4k«  f  JT  conimert  <•  ia  aiK  imt  tinics.  and  probably 
«a  tbe  line  a€  •  caimv^an  ixMite.  When  Julian  was 
sneatuped  bdbre  Anatbo,  one  of  ths  bwrieanea  that 
occur  in  these  parts  tJunew  dowB  Us  tOlta. 
TW  t<xJc  aiid  burnt  Anatha 

Tar^rruer  (  Trarrls  in  Tvrte^  and  Ptrtia,  m,  6) 
AsKTibea  tbe  count r}'  aruimd  Anak  as  well  culti- 
vated: and  th.*  pl  o  •  Iwin?  on  both  sides  of  the 
mer,  whicb  ha&  ait  lalaiid  in  the  middle.  It  is  a 
flHHBt  >nd  ftrtBe  spot,  in  tbt  niid.st  of  a  desert. 
Raawfilf,  whoee  trarrls  were  pnbli.shcd  in  1.582, 
XS/iSly  ffmk*  of  tba  olive,  dtrou,  orange,  and  other 
fnili  fffaadnK  tWra.  Tiw  island  «f.4«aA  is  covered 
wkfc  rjin*.  wh'r  h  extond  f  ir  two  miles  further 
the  kit  bank  of  the  river.  The  place  is  about 
SU  aika  heloar  Bir,  and  440  abofe  HOhli,  tin  rita 
rf  BsJr»vI  r.  f  i!  -nn:;  the  connM"  of  tin-  river.  (London 
geejL  Jottm.  roL  iiL  232.)  Tavemier  makes  it 
fnrdavv* jovro^ fiora  Bi^gdad toiifKiA.  [G.L.J 

A3IATI&  [AsAM.v] 

AXAUA  CAfovq),  a  salt  lake  m  the  southem 
fart  of  Htrygia^  which  Xerxea  posMd  on  Mi  mareh 
ktm  OilMBas  to  Ckkmme.  (Herod,  vii.  30.)  There 
*a-  s  t  ^  al^  call<-d  Anaua  on  or  near  the  lake. 
T&u  tiie  lake  of  C'JktrdaL;  or  /fadji  Tout  Ghhieul, 
as  H  is  T*^"'**  caUsd.  Thi^i  lake  is  neariy  dry 
ni  rsRinier.  at  widdl  wamn  th^re  is  an  incmstation 
«f  salt  oa  tW  and.   The  salt  ii  collected  now,  as  it 


was  in  former  days,  and  bupplicsi  tlie  neighboorfaood 
and  remoter  parts. 

Arrian  (Atuib.  i.  29)  describes,  nndcr  tlio  name  of 
Ascania,  a  salt  Uke  which  Alexander  passed  on  hi* 
narehfimmPUdiatoOdaaaaa;  and  tha  desolpliiai 
com>:«{>ontl.s  to  tliat  of  Lake  Chardnk  so  far  as  its 
saline  proporties.  Leake  {Atia  Minor^  a  146) 
taksa  thaAMamacflniantobetfae  take 
or  Buldttr,  which  is  SCBM  distance  SE.  of  Chardak. 
There  is  nothing  in  Aniu  to  determine  this  ques- 
tfnu  Leaks  (pi  ISO)  ftida  a  diierepancy  between 
Arrian  and  Strabo  as  to  the  distance  betw  i-i  n  S,u:a- 
hwsus  and  Cekenae  (Apomeia).  Strabo  (p.  569) 
makes  it  one  day's  journey,  "  whereas  Arrian  relates 
that  Alexander  was  five  days  in  mardiing  from  Sa- 
galassus  to  CeUienap,  yaLssing  by  the  lake  Ascania," 
But  this  is  a  inLstake.  Arrian  d<ie.s  not  say  tha; 
he  was  five  d.ays  in  inanhing  from  Sugalassus 
to  Gelaeiin*'.  However,  lie  dues  make  Ale.xandcr 
pass  by  a  hike  from  w  hich  the  inhabitants  collect 
salt,  and  Bvidur  has  been  sapposed  to  be  tfie  kka, 
iRt  ause  it  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Sagala'ssot 
to  CeJaenae.  But  this  diificol^  is  removed  by  ob- 
servinf^  that  Arnan  does  not  say  that  Alexander 
marched  from  S-iL'nla'<Mi.s  to  Celaenae,  but  fnmi 
the  cuuutrjr  of  tho  Indians;  and  so  he  may  have 
pa8.scd  byAnana.  HBimkionobserTes(A0S0arvAef,&e. 
Vol.  i.  p.  496),  that  Buldttr  is  only  slightly  brackish, 
wherea.s  Chardak  exactly  correAponds  to  Arrian's 
description  (p.  504).  P.  Lucas  (  Voyage,  &c,  i.  book 
iv.  2)  describes  Lake  Bondur,  a.**  lie  calls  it,  aa 
having  water  too  bitter  toe  fish  to  Jive  in,  and  aa 
abounding  in  wild-fbwL 

In  justification  of  the  opinions  hen*  expressed,  it 
maybe  remarkid,  that  the  "five  day.s  "  of  Alex- 
ander from  Sairaiissu!,  to  Cebenae  have  been  repeated 
and  adopted  by  several  writers,  and  thus  the  qtw^ 
tion  has  not  Kxmi  tmly  .stated.  [G.  L.] 

ANAUKUS  ( "Avaupos)^  a  small  river  in  Magne- 
sia, in  Thessaly,  flowing  post  Meca  into  the  l^ga- 
sacan  gulf,  in  which  .Ixson  i.s  said  to  have  lii.st  oTie 
of  his  asadols.  (ApoU.  Khod.  i.  8 ;  Siuionid.  ap. 
AAmt.  W.  p.  ITS,  a;  ApoUod.  L9.  §  16;  Stnb.ix. 
p.  436 ;  Liican.  vL  370  {  Lsak^  NnHktm  Oneea, 
ToL  iv.  p.  381.) 

ANAZABBUS  er  -A  CAydCap€ot,  'Ard(apAi  t 
JElfl.  *Aiv.(ap€fvs,  Anazarbtuujt),  a  city  of  Citida, 
so  calbd,  according  to  Stephanus,  either  from  an 
adjacent  mecmtdn  of  the  same  name,  or  fnnn  the 
founder,  Anazarbiis.  It  was  situated  flO  the  Py- 
ramtis,  and  1 1  miles  from  Moj^suejitia,  accorrlinp  to 
the  Peutinger  Table.  Suidius  (*.  r.  Ki/tV8o)  says  that 
the  original  name  of  tlx  place  wasCyindaor  Qiunda; 
that  it  W.V5  next  oall«"<l  DitKaesirea;  and  (s.t\  'Avd- 
^ap^os)  that  having  b<>en  dc»troy(;d  by  an  carth- 
qMfca,  tha  emperor  Kenra  wnt  thither  one  Ai  asarbos, 
a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  who  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  All  tins  cannot  be  true, 
as  VaMas  (Aam.  Ibn.  sir.  8)  remaiks,  far  It 
was  called  Anazarbn.s  in  Pliny's  titiif  (v.  27).  Dios- 
curides  is  called  a  native  of  Anozarbus  j  but  the 
period  of  Dioseoridsa  Is  net  certain. 

Its  bter  name  wa.s  Cacsarea  ad  Anazarbum,  and 
there  ore  many  medals  of  the  place  in  which  it  b 
bodi  named  AnasariMa  and  Gaeaaiea  at  or  under 
AnazarbiLH.  On  tbs  division  of  Cilicia  it  became 
the  chief  phice  of  Cilicia  Seciwda,  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis.  It  sufiiercd  dreadfully  from  an  earth- 
quake both  in  tha  time  of  Justinian,  and,  atiD  man, 
in  the  reign  of  his  stirci'sjjor  .Tn.''tiTi. 

The  site  of  Ana/^u  bus,  which    taud  to  bo  named 
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Amawottf  or  Amnasy,  U  described  (London  Gfotf. 
Joum.  vol.vii.  p.421 ),  but  without  anrexaft  (k  ^rri]*- 
tioo  of  its  position,  as  containing  ruins  backeii  b)-  an 
iadfaited  raountaiiif  bearing  a  castle  of  rarioos  archi- 
tecture.*' It  .v^^ins  not  unlikely  that  this  mountain 
may  be  Cyiuda,  which,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
his  suouMon,  was  a  dapodt  ftr  tveamre.  (Stnb* 
p.  672;  xviii.  (32,  xix.  56;  Pint.  Kumrn.  (-.13.) 

Strabo,  indeed,  {Jaccs  Cj'inda  above  Anchiale ;  but 
as  he  does  nol  mentioii  Anasarims,  this  b  no  great 
difficulty;  and  bc.-iiil»'s  this,  his  gcogrnjihy  nf  Cilida 
is  not  very  exact.  If  Tococke's  account  of  the 
ranras  at  Anmewg  hentg  eatted  Qainda  is  true,  tms 
h  Miiui'  confinnation  of  the  hill  of  Anazarbua  being 
(joinda.  It  seems  probable  enoogh  that  Qoinda  is 
^  «j  an  old  name,  which  might  be  applied  to  flie  hiU  fort, 
•m  after  Anazarbus  became  a  citj  of  some  import- 
/3L//  an«?-  An  old  traveller  (Willcbrand  v.  Oldenburg), 
quoto<l  by  Forlii^er,  found,  at  a  place  called  Xaversa 
(manit'eatly  a  corruption  of  Anasaibos)  or  ^1  n/iiyfi.i^/, 
coii>i.!'nli!f  n  rn.iiii.s  of  an  old  town,  S^  the  distance 
of  «  Gt-niuin  uiiies  from  Sis.  [G.  L.] 

ANCALITES,  a  people  in  Britain,  inhabiting 
the  hundred  of  Ilcnhj,  a  locality  which,  probably, 
preserves  tlieir  name.  Caesar  alone  mentions  tlieui. 
Gale  and  Horselj  reasonably  suppose  that  they  were 
a  ssctiail  of  the  Attrokitcs  of  Ptolomy.  Tluy  were 
the  moot  western  Britons  with  which  Caesar  came 
inoontaet  (Caes.  A  fl'.  t.  91.)  [R.O.L.] 

AXCIII'ALE  QKyxii^ri,  'Ayx'^i^^o,  'A7X"iAoi : 
Etk,  *Ayxut^«^i),  a  town  of  Cihcia,  which  Ste- 
pbantis  (g.  p.  *Ayxtd\i])  places  on  the  coast,  and 
on  u  ri\  «  r  Ancbialeos.  One  story  which  he  reports, 
nmke»  its  origin  purely  mythical.  The  other  story 
that  he  reconbs,  a^^i^rnH  it.s  oripn  to  Sardanapalo^, 
who  is  said  to  have  )>uilt  Anchiale  aiiti  Tarsus  in 
one  day.  Strabo  also  ])la<cs  Anchiale  near  the 
coast.  [Anazakbus.]  Aristobulns,  quoted  by 
Stnbo  (p.  672),  says  that  the  tomb  of  Sardam^iis 
was  at  Anchial*",  and  on  it  a  relief  in  stone  (rOroy 
AiBtvoy)  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  snapping  the 
fiqgersof  his  right  hand.  Headds,  **  some  aaf  that 

thers  is  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  char:irtf>r>,  which 
reooiUed  that  iiardanapalas  built  Anchiale  and 
Tarsos  hi  one  day,  and  exhorted  the  reader  to  eat, 
drink,  and  so  forth,  a^  every thin'.r  cI-'L-  is  not  worth 
That — ,  the  meaning  of  which  the  attitude  of  the 
f^re  showed."  In  the  text  of  Strabo^  tiiere  foUow 
.-•ix  hexameter  Gn-ck  ver>es,  uhleh  are  evidently  an 
iuterpolatioD  in  the  text.  After  tlic:>c  ^ix  verses, 
the  teit  of  SCraho  proceeds:  Choerilus,  also,  men- 
tions these  matters;  and  the  following  verses  also 
are  fsenerally  circulated."  The  two  hexametem 
wliich  then  iToIlow,  arc  a  paraphrase  of  the  exhorta- 
tion, of  whidi  Stiabo  has  already  g^Tcn  the  sub- 
stmcc  ill  prosf.  Athcnaeiis  (xii.  p.  .')29)  '[i<<>tes 
Arisl"l»ulus  as  authority  tor  the  nioniiinent  at  An- 
chiale; and  Amyntas  a^i  authority  for  the  exi.st- 
ence  of  a  nu  tind  at  Ninus  (.VrnereA),  which  was 
the  tomb  ot  f^ardaiiapalus,  and  contained,  on  a  stone 
slah,  b  ChaMaie  chanusters,  an  inscription  to  the 
fame  cfTcct  as  that  whirh  Strabo  mentions;  and 
Athomeus  says  that  Choerilus  paraphrased  it  in 
▼ens.  In  another  passage,  Athenaens  (p.  336) 
qnotOS  the  six  hexameters,  which  are  inteq>olatwl 
in  Stnbo's  text,  but  he  adds  a  seventh.  Uo  there 
dtes  Chrysippns  as  anthorify  for  the  inscription 
being  on  the  t<imb  of  Sardamjtalu- ;  Imt  lie  iliws 
not,  in  that  passage,  say  who  is  the  Urcek  paro- 
phrast,  or  where  the  macription  was.  Athenaens, 
wnrarar  (pw689),  jost  lOn  »  mora  ooll«ctor  who 
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nscs  no  judgment,  gives  a  third  story  aboot  a 

mnnnmcnt  of  .Sirdanapalus,  witliont  sajing  whwc 
it         the  inscription  recorded  tliat  he  boilt  Tir- 
sas  and  Andiiale  in  one  day,  "  bat  now  ii  deed;* 
which  suggests  very  different  reflections  fntn  the 
other  version.    Arrian  (Amab.  ii.  5),  probably  fal- 
lowing Ptokmy,  sayi,  that  Alexander  nardisd  m 
one  (lay  from  Anchiale  to  Tarsu.<!.    He  df^crilxs 
the  tiguro  on  the  monument  as  baling  th«  hsodi 
joined,  as  chpping  the  hands;  he  adds,  that  the 
former  nKurnitude  of  the  citv  was  >hiivii  1,t  the 
drcnit  and  the  foundations  of  the  walk  Tliii 
description  does  not  apply  to  tiie  time  of  Arrin^ 
but  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  fur  An-i.-m  is  laerdj 
copying  the  hiistorians  of  Alexander.    It  sw'ttis 
luirdly  doubtful  that  the  Assyrians  once  cxtenu•^l 
their  posvsr  aa  finv  at  least,  as  Anchiale,  and  thit 
there  wa-^  a  tnonnnirnt  with  Assyrian  rlianwtm 
there  in  the  time  ot  Alcxjiiuler;  and  tliore  migiil 
l>o  one  abo  to  the  .same  effect  at  Ninevcli.  (Sw 
Cic.  Ttuc.  IHsp.  V.  35;  Polyb.  viii.  12;  and  as  to 
the  passage  of  Strabo,  Groskurd's  Translation  aod 
Notes,  voL  ili.  p.  81.)^  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  SU)  «■ 
iihserves,  that  a  little  west  of  Tarsus,  and  Utwii-n 
the  villages  Kasalu  and  Karatbtar,  is  a  river  [hai 
answers  to  tiis  Anehialens;  and  be  obsems  tbit 
"a  l.anre  niotnul,  v.n\  far  fn)m  the  An<hialcu%  with 
some  other  similar  ttunuli  near  the  shore  to  the 
we^tw.ard,  are  tiie  remains,  perhaps,  of  the  Aajnm 
founden;  of  Anchiale,  whiih  probably  derived  iu 
tcmponuj  iupurtAuco  from  being  the  chief  ma* 
ritimo  station  of  the  Assyrian  monarcbs  in  tteis 
seas."  [G.  L] 

AXCHl'ALE  ('Ayx^d^V:  Ahiali),  a  small  town 
on  the  western  cofist  of  the  Eoxine,  to  the  north  of 
Apollonia,  to  which  its  inhabitants  were  salgeet 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)  The  Latin  writers,  wh-.  irrn- 
tion  the  place,  call  it  Anchialus  or  Am  lii.duni. 
(Or.  THit  L  9.  36;  Pomp.  Mel.  u.  2;  i  ;/  //.  X. 
iv.  18;  comp.  Pt.,1.  iii.  ]].  §  4.^  [}-^\ 

ANCHlAiiMUS.  [OscHEiiMca.] 

ANCHTSIA.  [MAimniA.] 

A'NCHOE  {'kyxh\  a  jJacc  on  the  liorders  >f 
Ikieotia  and  of  Locris,  near  Upper  Laiymna,  at 
whidi  the  waters  of  the  Cephissos  broke  forth  from 
their  suhterninc.ni.s  channel.  Tliere  was  .ilso  a  Inke 
of  the  same  name  at  this  pbMX.  (Stxab.  ix.  pp.4U6, 
407  ;  Pfin.  It.  7.  b.  19 ;  Leake,  IforAem  Qn9», 
Vol.  ii.  p.  289.)  [LasTMMA.] 

AXCON  (•A7if«r),  a  headland  and  bay,  as  Um 
name  implies,  on  the  co«.5t  of  Pont  us,  east  of  AmisflB. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (ir.  600)  in 
his  Argonautica,  after  the  Iri.s,  as  if  it  were  ea-t 
of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Ajwllonitw  lUiodius 
simply  speaks  of  it  as  a  headland  (ii.  369).  The 
ancient  authorities  do  nut  a/rei-  in  the  dlst.ince* 
along  this  coast  (Ste;di.  i'.  .\a5«(Ti'a;  llaniilt"!), 
Re.$e/irches,  vol.  i.  ji.  288).  The  oonclii>i  n  of 
Haiiiilt  -n  seems  \n  Ix'  the.  most  probable,  that  J*"'- 
bend  Bournou,  east  of  Amisus,  represents  Anc^n, 
as  it  is  the  first  headknd  east  of  Amisns,  aod  the 
only  place  bcfoTO  rc.iching  the  month  of  the  Iris 
where  a  harbour  can  exist."  U«  adds,  that  at  the 
extmnity  of  Dtrhmd  Bmm9%  a  small  stream  foils 
into  the  sea  betwi>cn  two  ]>rc>  ipitous  hcadbntls, 
probably  the  Cbodi&ius  of  the  ancients."  TG.  L.J 

ANCCNA,  or  ANCON  ('Arciftr:  mOi7>rfnsf, 
and  'h-yiiwvlTT)%,  Stoph.  B.,  Anconitanus :  the  fonn 
Ancon  in  Latin  is  chiefly  poetical;  but,  acooidiiig 
to  Orelli,  Ciosro  naes  Anoonm  fiir  the  ace.  case), 
an  important  oty  of  PioiiMffli  on  the  Adriatk  sea, 
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■UB  olU  Jmmo.   It  was  situated  on  *  namon-  I 
Ugf  «Uefc  fKBt  ft  vemarkable  carve  or  dbow,  so 
lo  prated,  and  almobt  enclose  its  port,  from  which 
dRSBtftaxKtr  it  derived  its  Greek  uiiiiic  of  ' Ay Kwy, 
ilr  «&Mr.     (btrab.  v.  p.  241 ;  Mck,  ii.  4;  Procop. 
RG.a.lX.^  197.)    Thny,  mdeed^  appears  to 
ptrd  it  as  nanM\l  (nmi  its  lK>^ition  at  the  angle  or 
tit^w  Aroied  bj  the  cua^t  hne  at  this  point  (in  ipso 
Jk.-trniis  m  9rm  tmkito,  in.  13.  a.  U%  but  this  ia 
jfTjiohlT  crroner»ti3,    Tlie  pnitnnntorr  on  which  the 
dij  itaelf  is  aitoated,  is  cuiiuected  with  a  uxire  loftj 
MmiMB  MM  faniDs  a  bold  hMdlaad,  tiwCuMB. 

>  ( f  riir.r,  still  kncwu  a<  Monte  Comero.  An- 
coaa  va&  the  onlj  Greek  otiko/  eo  this  part  of  the 
flMk  «(  Italy,  having  been  Ibandad  aboat  380  b.  c. 
V.  Sfmcti-cin  exiles,  who  fle<i  hither  to  avoid  the 
tjmyty  of  the  elder  Dionjsius.  (Strab.  L  c)  llcncu 
ii  it  c^M  JDerien  Aneom  bj  Jnmnal  (ir.  40),  and 
ii  mentioaed  hj  Scjiax  (§  17,  p.  6),  who  notices 
«dy  Greek  cities.    We  have  no  account  of  its  ex- 
istntce  at  ao  earlier  period,  for  though  I'liny  refers 
its  ioosdatiDD  to  the  SicoK  (t     IM  also  SoUn.  2. 
I  lu ).  lliis  is  proliahly  a  mere  nusconceptinn  of  the 
tut  that  it  was  a  culuny  fn>Mi  ijialy.    We  learn 
■Bllu^f  ol  itM  carlr  hlstorr:  bat  it  apfMin  to  have 
lafidly  risen  into  a  place  of  ini|«)rt;in<-(>,  (Avin^  to 
the  oeciknoa  of  its  port  (the  only  natural  harbour 
dm^  tkb  Ifaw  «f  eoMit)  and  tbe  gnat  ftHiUty  of  the 
sijtflning  country.    (Strab.  /.  c;  Plin.  xiv,  6.)  It 
was  noted  abo  for  ita  purple  djre,  which,  according 
!•  fiSna  ItaBeot  (vni.  438),  was  not  inferior  to 
rL^ify  .;f  Plucnicia  or  Africa.    The  jn  rii  «i  at  which 
it  became  sobject  to  the  fiomans  is  uncertain,  but  it 
ynUlf  Mkniel  tlw  ftl»  of  tbe  nst  of  Ffeennm: 
IBILC  178  m  find  them  making  use  of  it  as  a 
■Bfal  station  against  the  Illyrians  and  Istriiuu. 
(lif.  xB.  1.)    On  the  outbreak  of  the  Cinl  War  it 
was  occupied  bv  Caesar  as  a  place  of  iinjortance, 
irwiwdjatelv  aftJT  he  hatl  j^-i-m-i!  the  Kiilmnn;  and 
mv  Oui  it  in  later  tinic-i  Mniii;;  as  the  princip;il 
port  6ar  ooaununication  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
IhhnaUix     (Cacs.  B.C.  I  11;  Cic,  ad  Att.  vii. 
11,  arf  ram.  xrL  12;  Tac  ^iM.  iii.  9.)    As  early 
m  the  time  of  C.  Gtnedras  a  part  at  its  territory 
sp{«ars  to  harp  l»ecn  as!«i<^ned  to  Boman  colonists; 
aad  flabsttjoentl/  Antony  established  there  two 
kites  flf  Tdsrsns  irUdi  had  serrsd  nnder  J.  Gaessr. 
h  TiH-haMy  first  acquired  at  this  time  the  rank  of  a 
Kflcnaa  ookmT,  which  we  find  it  enjoying  in  the  time 
ef  TVbt,  sod  wincli  is  soiiiiiieBMaated  m  misibI  ex- 
t»3:  'ri>.  rip t  ions.    (Apji.  B.  C.  v.  23;  Lib.  Colon. 
pp.  Tib,  227,  253;  Uruter,  pp.  451.  3,  465.  6; 
ZaiBpt,  de  Odam.  p.  333.)   It  rseerred  great  bene- 
its  fmo)  Tngan,  who  imjKxivcd  it:>  port  by  the  con- 
stmction  of  a  new  mole,  which  still  remains  in  good 
preserration.    On  it  was  erected,  in  hononr  of  the 
msftrac,  a  trinni{^l  arch,  built  entirely  of  white 
aariip,  which,  both  fi>>m  it?  prfect  preser^-ation  ami 
the  l^htnew  and  el€g;ince  i>f  its  architecture,  b  ge- 
anOy  rr^rarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monu- 
■retsof  it*  class  remaining  in  Italy.   Some  rrmaiii-' 
of  an  amphitheatre  may  ahiO  be  traced;  and  nu- 
— was  iasfii|Kiien  atlist  the  floorishin;<:  condition 
«f  A»^oaa  under  the  Roman  Empire.    The  temple 
ctf  VcBoa,  cekbnUed  both  by  Juvenal  and  Catullus 
(Jar.  ir.40;  CalalLsxzfL  18^  has altoKSther  dis- 
J4.|*3r<-il ;  but  it  in  all  prohahih^OOCUpied  the  same 
site  Si  the  modem  catltedral,  on  ths  summit  of  the 
kfty  hil  tkit  I'wn*^*  tha  wbols  dty  and  consti- 
tct.^  ±f  raMrfBshls  hsaillind  firamwUch  it  domes 
iuaiaia. 
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We  find  Ancona  playinir  an  imjxtrtant  p;irt  dnring 
the  contests  of  Belisarius  uiui  Narse^  with  tlie  Goths 
in  Italy.  (Prooofk  R,  0,  ii.  11,  13,  iii.  30,  iv.  23.) 
It  afterwards  Wame  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  iho 
Exardiato  of  Kavenna,  and  continued  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  aci  it  does  at  the  pnssttt  day,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  sod  oomnwraal  citiss  of 
ccntrui  Italy. 

The  anneisd  coin  of  Anoona  belongs  to  the  period 

of  tlie  Greek  colony:  it  bears  on  th.c  ohvc^^c  the 
head  of  Venus,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  on  the 
rtveiBs  a  bent  am  or  sOow,  in  aliauon  to  its 
name.  [E.H.B.] 


COIN  OF  ANCl'NA. 

ANCORA'RIUS  AIONS  {Jcbel  Ouanseru),  a 
mountain  of  Manretania  Caesariensis,  S.  of  Julia 
Caesarca,  belonging  to  the  Lessor  Athi-s  chain,  and 
forming  the  S.  Umit  of  the  valley  of  the  Chi- 
nalaph  (Shellify.  It  was  edebrated  fcr  the  tree 
called  citnis  (a  8]X'cifs  nf  r  r-ilar  or  jnnijxr).  the 
wood  of  which  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  linnana 
for  furniture.  Pliny  mentions  sereral  instances  of 
the  extrava;:ant  prices  pven  for  it.  (Plin.  ff.  X. 
xiii.  15.  8. 29 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxr.  5.)      [P.  S.  j 

AHCYHjV  C^yitvpa:  Etk.  *Ayitvpaf6s,  Anwr- 
la&ns.)  1.  A  town  of  Phrygia  Kpictetu.s.  Stralio 
(p.  567)  calls  it  a  "  small  city,  or  hill-fort,  near 
Blandos,  towards  Lydia."  In  another  |)a.si*ai;e  (p. 
576)  he  says  that  the  Rhyndacus,  which  flows  into 
the  Propontis,  receives  the  Macestns  fn)m  Ancyra 
Abasitis.  Cnimer  (Attn  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  12) 
corrects  Abasitis  into  Abbaitb,  on  the  authority  of 
the  coin-s  and  an  inscription  found  in  these  parts. 
As  the  Macestus  is  the  Husuyh&rli  Hu,  or  the  Simaul 
A(,  as  it  b  esOed  in  its  upper  course,  Ancyra  most 
be  at  or  near  the  sonrcc  of  this  river.  The  l.ikr  r,f 
Simaul  is  the  source  of  the  Macestus,  and  clo^e  to 
the  lake  is  **  a  remaHnUe  looking  hill,  the  AcmpnKs 
of  an  ancient  city."  This  place  appears  to  be  An- 
cyra. The  river  flows  frum  the  lake  in  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream;  and  no  large  stnam  runs  into 
lake.  Sitiuiul  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Synnaus, 
or  Synaus,  and  to  be  on  or  near  the  site  of  Syimans. 
Ancjra  was  on  the  hke,  7  or  8  mOes  WNW.  of 
SimauL  (Haudltm,  Jbssordke^  ^  toL  iL  p.  124, 
seq.) 

2.  (Angora  or  Enffareh),  a  town  of  Galatui,  near 
a  small  stream,  which  H'eim  to  enter  the  Saiigarins. 
Ancyra  nridnnlly  Nlonjr'Hl  to  Phrk'f^ia.  The  my- 
tiiieal  tuiiiider  was  ilidas,  the  son  of  Gordius.  (Pans, 
i.  4.)  Midas  found  an  anchor  on  the  spot,  and  ac- 
conliiicrly  cave  the  n.ame  to  the  town;  a  sfnry  which 
would  iuiply  that  the  name  for  andior  (^^kv/m)  was 
the  same  in  the  Grade  and  in  the  Phiygian  Ian- 
fniage.'^.  Pausaiiias  cnnfimi.s  the  .^tory  by  sayinj; 
that  the  anchor  reuuuiied  to  his  time  in  the  temple 
of  Zens.  Stepliaatis  ($.9,*AyKvf>a)  gives  another 
story  abont  the  name,  which  i.s  chronologically  false, 
if  Ancyra  was  so  called  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian.  AntA.  fi.  4.)  The  town  became  the  chief 
phicc  of  the  Tectf.s:i;res  (Strab.  p.  .')67),  a  Gallio 
tribe  from  the  neighhoorhood  of  Toulouse,  which 
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aetUed  in  theao  parts  about  b.  c.  277.  [Galatia.] 
tihe  CWIntM  wtm  Bnbjected  bf  Urn  Bonmns  under 

Cn.  Manlius,  B.  c.  189,  who  :wlv;inrc<I  as  far  as  An- 
cjrra,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the  TectoMgw  near 
thttoiVB.  (Uw.  BBTifi.  94.)  Whan  Galatia  m»  Crw 

tulStf  made  a  Roman  pro\'inf  o,  n.  c.  25,  Ancjra  wa« 
dignified  with  the  name  Sebaste,  which  is  oquivalent 
to  Augusta,  widi  th«  additiMi  of  Teetongom,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Pesnaus  and  Tavium,  which 
were  Itaaoured  with  Uie  same  title  of  S^iaste.  An- 
ejn  had  also  the  title  of  Metropolis,  as  tin  eoint 
Ihm  Nan's  time  show.  Most  of  the  oaiw  «f  An- 
ejn  Imve  a  figure  of  an  anchor  on  them. 

Hie  poution  of  Ancyra  made  it  a  place  of  great 
tnde,  for  it  lay  on  the  road  iVx»n  Byzantium  to  Ta- 
vinrn  ami  Annenia,  and  also  on  the  nxid  from  By- 
zantium to  Syria.  It  Vi  probable,  also,  that  tiic 
nlky  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  may,  in  ancient  as  in 
moileni  times,  have  fonm-d  one  of  tli'-  sfajiles  of  the 
place.  The  hilla  about  Angora  aru  favourable  to 
the  IMtas  of  tiie  gotL  Tlie  diief  monument  of 
antiijuity  at  Anryni  is  th^  rnnrMe  temple  of  An- 
gustus,  which  was  built  in  the  lifetime  of  tlie  em- 
peror. The  walb  appear  to  be  enlii«,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  jxniion  of  one  side  of  the  cella. 
On  Um  inside  of  the  aotae  cf  the  temple  is  the  Latin 
iitecriptien  oflmmoofy  called  the  Moonuieuluiu  or 
Mannor  Anc^Tanura.  Ansustus  (Suet.  Aug.  101) 
left  behind  him  a  record  of  liis  actions,  which,  it  was 
his  will,  shoold  he  cot  on  hransetableti,  ivhich  were 
to  hs  placed  in  frtmt  of  his  ^lausolcuin.  A  copy  of 
this  memorable  record  was  cut  on  the  walls  of  this 
temple  at  Ancjra,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  We 
must  Mi|)p>.s(.<  that  the  Ancyrani  obtained  permission 
firom  tlie  Roman  senate  or  Tiberius  to  have  a  tran- 
script of  this  record  to  place  iu  the  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, to  whom  thqr  had  given  divine  honours  in 
his  lifetime,  as  the  passage  from  Josephus  {Antlq. 
JwL  xvi.  10),  when  properly  corrected,  shows.  (See 
If.  Cnanb.  Anegrtm,  Marmor.  Animadtf.)  The 
Tjitin  inscripti'iti  appears  to  liave  l)Ocn  first  cojiietl  by 
Bosboquius  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tarf,  ttid  it  has  been  copied  by  eereral  others  sine*. 
The  liUoist  copy  has  been  made  hy  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  his  copy  contains  some  corrections  on  former 
tmnecripta.  A  Oredc  inscription  on  the  outer  wall 
of  theeelU  had  been  noticed  by  INk  ^  ke  and  Texier, 
hoi,  wA  the  noeption  of  a  small  part,  it  was  con- 
ceakd  hy  haum  hidlt  against  the  temple.  By  re- 
moving the  mod  wall  which  was  built  ajraliist  the 
temple,  Hamilton  was  enabled  to  copy  part  of  the 
Greek  inscription.  So  much  of  it  as  is  still  legible 
is  In  the  Appendix  to  his  second  Tolnme 

of  Rescftrckes  in  Ana  Minor,  S<c.  This  transcript 
of  the  (in-ek  version  is  valuable,  becaiisc  it  i>upplies 
some  delects  in  our  copies  of  the  Latin  originaL  A 
Greek  ins(  riptinTi  in  fnmt  of  ov.r  nf  tlie  antae  of  the 
teniple  seems  to  show  that  it  woa  dedicated  to  the 
god  Angostw  «ad  the  goddess  Borne.  Hamilton 
copied  numerous  Greek  inscription"!  from  various 
puts  of  the  town.  (Appendix,  vol.  ii.)    One  of  the 
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walls  of  the  citadel  contains  an  immense  Domber  of 
"  portions  of  bas-reliefr,  inseriptioos,  fanereal  cipfi 
with  garlands,  and  the  caput  boris,  canratide?,  co- 
lomns  and  fragments  of  architraves,  with  psrtt  of 
dedieatoty  inseiipUsns,  wsemblmg  bdeed  TciymMh 
the  walls  of  a  rich  mnsenm."  (Hamilton.)* 

Ati^^ora  is  still  a  considerable  town,  with  a  large 
population.  [G. 

ANCYBO'N  POLIS  QAyKvpSiv  »<Jx«j,  Ptol.  ]r. 
5*  S  57;  Stnih.  B.  t.  v.:  Etk,  'AinciywroAir^), 
was  a  town  of  IBddle  Egypt.  lOndss  soollMiiitf 
the  Heptanon>ite  Aphroiiitojuilis.  It  derived  it»  vf- 
pellation  from  the  manufacture  of  stone  aacbtn 
cot  from  the  neighbouring  quairies.  [W.B.D.^ 

ANDAmA  (  Ai^affo:        •A*«an«*t, 'ArJo- 
vio%'),  an  ancient  ton-n  of  Mosaenia,  and  the  caphsl 
of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the  Leteges.  It  vis 
celebmteil  as  the  birthplace  of  Aiistonxocs,  bat 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  it  w« 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  to<»k  refuge  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Ira.    From  this  time  it  wis  «nly 
a  villaire.  Livy  (xxxn.  31)  dc^crilK's  it  as  a  pnrtvm 
oppidum^  and  Fansanias  (iv.  33.  §  6)  6aw  uiily 
rtnns.   It  WM  sitttsilsd  on      road  leadii^  frrtn 
Mf  oone  toMega]iip>1i<:.  Its  ruins,  acconlin^  tr.Lftke 
arc  now  called  £tftn«i(wjxutra,  and  are  situated  npoD 
a  height  mu-  theTiUage  of  Fifia  or  FtKik  Tb 
Huincric  Oechalia  is  identifitNl  by  Strabo  with  Aft 
dania,  but  by  pausanias  with  (Jamasiiun,  wtdcfa  wv 
only  8  stsdia  from  Andaidn.  (Pans.  ir.  1. 1 S,  h 
3.  §  7,  iv.  14.  §  7,  26.  §  6,  33.  §  6;  Strab.  pp. 
350;  Stcph.  B.  «.  v.;  Leake,  iforea,  roL  L  p. 

ANDECAVI,  a  Gallic  tribe,  who  w«»  rtiiwd  t 
to  a  rising  by  Julius  Sacrovir  in  the  time  of  T 
bcrius,  A.  I).  21 .  (Tae.  Ann.  iii.  40.)  As  Tadti 
in  tliis  passage  couples  them  with  the  Tuicsni 
Tnroncs,  we  may  conclude  that  they  arc  the  tri 
which  Caesar  rails  Andes  (Z?.  G.  ii.  S.'i),  and  wlii 
occupied  a  part  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Ijj' 
(Ugerb),  on  the  north  bank,  trast  of  the  Tnron 
Their  p<)-iti<in  is  still  more  accurately  defim-i 
that  of  their  chief  town  Juliomagus,  or  Civilas  I 
deoBforam,  ^  inodcn  AoMn,  in  the  departm 

of  Mninc  et  ZoST^  Ott  ths  JfmfWU,  U  iJfluent 
the  Loire.  fG.  L. 

ANDETRA  CA**^:  £A. 'A»tc«pas4r),  as  : 

written  in  Pliny  (v.  32),  a  town  of  the  Trmd, 
site  of  which  is  uncertain.   There  waa  a  tempi 
the  Mother  of  Hie  Gods  hve,  whence  she  had 
ruime  Andeirene.    (Stq[lh.  B.  *.  r.  "Aj'Scipa.) 
to  the  stone  found  here  (Strsb.  p.  610),  which, « 
"  burnt,  becomes  iron,"  and  as  to  the  rest  of 
passage,  the  reader  may  consult  the  note  in  ( 
kurd's  tninslation  of  Strain)  (vol.  ii.  ji.  .590).  [G 
ANDEMATUNNUM,  the  chief  town  of  the 
goncs,  is  not  mentioned  hf  Osasar.    The  nam 
rurs  in  the  Antonine  llinerar}',  and  in  tlie  IVut 
Table;  and  in  Ptolemaeus  (ii.  9.  §  19)  uniiei 
form  'ArSo/uiroviwv.    According  to  the  Ant 
Itin.  a  road  led  frnm  this  place  to  Tnllum  ( 1 
In  the  passage  of  Eutropius  (ix.  S3)  circa 
gonas*'nie8R8ncity,wUdkifasalsi>iMnBed 
Lingonuin  :"  and  if  this  Is  AndnmatdlllKnin ,  tl 
is  that  of  the  modem  town  of  Laagren,  oxx 
the  department  of  Hwi9  Jfame,  and  nesir  the 
of  the  Marm  (M  itr  iia).    Lnngres  contail 
remains  of  two  triumphal  arches,  oae  enc 
honoor  of  tte  emperor  Probos,  and  ot 
honour  of  Constantins  Cblorus.     The  xixsc 
said  to  be  found  at  Langres,  which  would  aliu 
tiavo  been  a  lioman  colony,  is  declared  bjr  V 


ANDEBETIOMBA. 

bi  old  ¥naA  Langret  was  cdled 
or  Lnngointu.  [G,  L.] 

AVPHBETIOMBA ;  another  raiding  of  AX- 
DKi^iO,  a  town  of  Britain,  mentioned  by  the 
geagmfkti  ct  Ravenna  on]j  ;  in  v«h<»e  li»t  it  cxxnes 
n»  xt  to  CiTlpva  Atn-bntnm,  or  Sih  fujtfer.  Mil>a, 
a  ikkUM  ei^ualiv  unknown,  follows;  aiul  iliea  comes 
IfattMloottT  a  militanr  station  in  th«  soath  of 
Stas^-s.    As  far      the  onJ>'r  in  whicli  the  gco;rra- 
fkkal  naaies  of  so  worthless  a  writer  is  of  anj 
ii  all,  the  rdidioa  of  Anderesb,  or  Ande* 
c<imhin<«d  with  the  fact  of  the  word  being 
9^imA^  ocMnpoond,  luggesta  tho  likelihood  of  the 
iol  ij^Ule        that?  Uw  pntnt  tfWB  of  iiiMi- 
mm.  [R-  G.  1..] 

AXPERIDA,  is  mcntioped  in  the  A'otiUa  JtHperii 
m  tk»  M&OB  of  ft  drtflmifnt  of  Abold  (naraeras 
Abskonim);  and  as  part  of  the  Litttis  Suoni- 
(XSSL  la  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  it  has  far 
greater  prominence.  The  diitrict  Anderida  coin- 
caM  with  a  well-nuirked  utaral  dirisioa  of  the 
iilind.  the  Wealds  cf  Sus«ii»x  and  Kent.  The  fjnult 
ioi  ^ncn  iwrni  di>iricts  tR-longcd  to  it  al»o,  so  tiiat 
it  meiMd  from  Alton  to  HjIIm,  and  fram  YM^t- 
Irarne  to  the  north  <>f  MuiiL-^tone  —  Romney  Man-h 
bcoif  egpeciftllj  excluded  £rom  it.  Thirty  miles 
tHm  X.  t»  8s  tad  ISOfroni  E.  to  W.  are  the  dimen- 
u-ma  <nrfn  m  the  Anclo-Saxon  Chronicle  (oA  Ann. 
699),  and  this  is  not  fMX  from  the  actual  distance. 
Tke  anw  ii  Britiah «  wiittti  mfairfnff  wnUktAUtd^ 
Eld  the  form  in  full  Uinj:  Cot  J  A  mired,  the  un- 
mkakited  wood.  Uninhabited  it  was  not;  in  the 
antral  nifse^  mining  Industry  was  applied  to  the 
ircn  ore  of  Tilgate  Forest  at  a  very  early  peri<»l, 
Tl '  vtiff  clay  district  (the  oak-tree  chiy  of  the 
pwi- cists)  aruund  it,  however,  may  have  been  the 
rvvrt  of  outlaws  only.  Beonred,  when  expelled 
firwn  it'nin,  t'X»k  refuge  in  tlif  Antirffexirald, 
£nm  the  north-western  frontiej;  aiid  llio  liritons 
«^  aceordii^  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  of 
jLVi477,  floi  from  AelU  an<l  his  son,  did  the  .same 
An  lit  soath.  Of  Amdtnda^  as  a  district,  An- 
diaiiialaijM  (AndiadalM),  and  A]idi«dflMMatf(the 
IP'o/f  ,:"  Andred),  are  the  later  rump5. 

Of  the  {articular  ttatiou  ao  called  in  the  A'otitia, 
Ik  ihi^iiiiiiiafiiai  ia  diflfealt  Aaawqr  has  the 
lat  dum;  for  remains  of  Konian  walls  are  .still 
The  netghboorhood  of  ^oiiAoame,  where 
i  abo,  thooj^  Imb  eouidcr- 
aUa.  hM  the  next  best  Camden  fiiroored  A'ewm- 
<!<^;  other  writeni  baring  prefened  ChkkuUr. 
I:  :%  «afe  to  say  that  Anderida  never  was  a  Saxon 
at  all.  In  A.  D.  491,  AeUa  and  his  son  Cissa 
^  *■  k\--x  that  dwelt  thon>in,  jm  that  not  a  sinH*' 
^  hnxaa  was  Ictl."  (Anglo-Saxon  C'lironicie,  ad 
\  an.)  [B.O.L.] 

A^'DERIT^.^f.  .-i  totm  which  Ptolcmaetis  calls 
,^  'hfiif^Vy  and  the  capital  of  the  Gabah,  whom 
k  Cmmr  ma^Amm  (B.  G.  irii.  75)  as  sdbjacta  of  the 
Arrm  j.    In  thf  Xot  Pror.  Call,  it  is  calW  Civilas 
^^^inm^  luivinig  taken  the  name  of  the  people,  as 
«w  Ife  casa  with  naoat  of  the  cafitals  of  tlM  Galfio 
the  Lower  Empire.    D'Anvillc  infer.s, 
aa  iaacriptko  foond  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jaeel*  or  /asmcr,  which  tcnninaln  thus,  m.  p. 
^    AaBALL.  v.,  that  tho  p<»ition  of  JaeoU  nay  n  pre- 
^        thb  f'br*'.   \\aU  \iev.a.cT (Gfog.tfc.€lej  (iau!e4') 
^  I^H  Anderilum  at  AnUrrieux.    Others  suiiposc 
>      «!•  to  ba  at  Mtadt,    Both  JavoU  and  Mende 
5   3.-^  ;:i  'h"  "  iiiaif— .afait  iif  thTrmufi**'"  n>'.Hnn  of 

^'      tao  C<T<ftM««. 
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ANDES.  [AxDKCAvi.] 

ANDES,  a  village  in  the  ndghbonifaood  of  Ihn- 
tua,  known  only  from  the  circumstance  of  its  h;iviii;» 
been  the  actual  birthplace  of  Virgil  (Doiiat. 
Virgil.  1 ;  Hieron.  Chrcn.  p.  396),  who  is,  howerer, 
comnioidy  (ailed  a  native  of  Mantua,  because  Andca 
belonged  to  the  tcrriton.-  of  that  city.  It  is  oonunonljr 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  nxidem  viDaga  of  , 
Pietola,  on  tho  l»aiiks  of  tho  Minciiw,  about  2  miles 
below  ^lantua,  but  apparently  with  no  other  authority 
than  loesl  tradition,  which  ia  in  general  entitled  to 
but  little  weight.  (Soelfillin,  Vojfcr/r  ihin.^  !,■  Mi- 
vol.  iL  p.  301.)  [i;  H.B.J 

ANDETBHTM  (^Kvhirrptw,  Strnb.  p.  315;  'Af<- 
itKpiov,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  11;  'AfSTipioK,  Dion  Ca^. 
Ivi.  12},  a  fortified  town  in  Itelmatia  near  r%lflmW| 
vhidi  offtnd  a  hnva  nnstance  to  Tiberius. 

ANDIZE'TU  (*A>8iClbwO,  one  of  tho  chief 
ln\ie»  in  Pannoma,  oeeafijing  the  country  about  the 
southern  part  of  the  Dravc.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314; 
PBn.  Ui.  28,  who  rails  them  Andizctes.)      [L.  &] 

ANDOSINl,  a  people  in  Spain  between  the  Iberus 
and  the  Pyrenees,  mentioned  only  in  a  passage  of 
Poly  bins  (iii.  35),  whavi  soma  oditora*  proposed  to 
reiui  AiiM'tani. 

ANDUAi'A  ("AKSfMcira),  abo  called  Neodaudio* 
polis,  a  town  of  J^phbgonia,  nsar  tlaa  river  Halys, 
in  the  later  province  of  Helenopontus,  and  the  wat 
of  a  bishopric  There  are  coins  of  this  town,  bearing 
tlw  datca  and  efligies  of  M.  iUiidins,  Septinrins 
Scvenw,  and  Caracalla.  (Ptol.  y.A.  §  6  j  lIicrocl.-y  , 
p.  701  i  Joatin.  Novdl  23. X/U4knJL^.J^M^u  rjt€*M^  V  . 

ANDRIAGA('Ai'V<a^:  i(N(lhjH).1be  port  of^^.^^> 
tlie  town  of  Myra  in  Lycia.  Appian  {B.  C.  iv.  82)  "VT^atf 
says  that  Lentulus  broke  through  the  chain  which 
croesed  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  went  up  the 
rirer  to  tfjra.  Beaufort  (^Karanumia,  p.  26)  gives 
the  name  Andraki  to  tho  river  of  Myni.  On  the 
north  side  of  tho  entrance  are  tho  renuiins  of  iarj:e 
Roman  horrea,  with  ft  perfect  inscri]ition,  which 
states  that  the  horrea  were  H.adrian's:  the  dato  ia 
Hadrian's  third  consulate,  which  is  a.  d.  119. 

Andriacft  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  Pfingr 
h.Ts  "  Andriara  civit.as,  Myra"  (v.  27).  Andriara, 
tlten,  is  clearly  the  place  at  tho  muutli  of  the  smikll 
nver  on  whidi  Hyra  stood,  SO  stadk  higher  up. 
(Strab.  p.  666.)  It  miuit  have  boon  at  Andriaca, 
as  Cramer  observes,  that  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  poft  «n  hoard  tha  slup  of  Aksandria. 
{Act«,  xxvii.  5,  6.)  [0.  L.1 

A'NDBIUS.  [Troa-s.] 

ANDROTOLIS  ('A»5/m»i'  w^it ,PtoL  ir.  5.  §  46 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  724 :  Eth.  'Ai^poiroA(TT)s),  the  modem 

Chnhur,  wa-s  tho  ihiof  town  of  the  Andrnjiolito  nomo 
in  tho  iXlta.  It  was  seated  on  the  loft  bank  ol  tho 
Nile,  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  legion  (Not.  Imp.), 
aiul  a  bishop's  Pec.  (Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Antioch. 
p.  776.)  From  its  name,  which  b  involved  in  some 
obscnrtt|r,  it  would  seem  that  the  peculiar  worship 
of  the  city  and  nomo  of  ,\n(lroi)oli.s  was  that  of  the 
llanes  or  Shades  of  the  Dead.  (Manetho,  ap. 
EtuA.  CftromoMi.)  Geographers  have  attempted, 
not  very  siicor,«,<fidly,  to  identify  Andropolis  with 
the  Archandropoiis  of  Uerodotus  (ii.  9b),  which,  tho 
Ustoriaa  adds,  is  not  an  Egyptian  name,  and  with 
the  Gynaecopolis  <>f  Stralx)  (p.  803).  D'Anville 
supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  city  An- 
thylla  ("AydvAAo,  Herod,  ii.  97),  the  rerennes  of 
which  wen  assjgiied  to  the  Egyptian  qneens  as 
.<«.anilal-m(tnoy,  or,  as  we  term  it,  ptn-money.  lliis 
,  cuatuni,  chuucixig  to  coincide  with  a  Peniau  usage 
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(Nepos,  Themist.  10),  was  continued  by  Cambjses 
and  his  suc(  lessors.  [W.  B.  D.jj 

ANDHOSCAvSpoi:  Kth." Ay^pios,  Andnus:  An- 
</r*>),  the  most  northerly  and  om  of  the  larpest  Ulaiids 
of  the  Cyclailes,  SK.  of  Euboca,  21  nulcs  long  and  8 
broad.  Arcording  to  tradition  it  dorived  its  name 
eitber  from  Andreiu,  a  genci-al  of  liliadamanthus  or 
from  the  MV  Andrus.  (Diod.  v.  79;  Pans.  x.  13. 
§  4;  CnTvri,  -14;  Stfph.  1$.  .i.  v.)  It  wxs  culoiii/cl 
hj  looiam,  aiid  early  attained  so  mach  iniportauce 
as  to  send  colonies  to  Acsathos  and  Stafreint  in 
Chulci.lice  nhmt  it.  c.  ^'A.  (Thii  ■.  iv.  .^1.  S^.)  Tlir 
Andrians  were  coinpellvd  to  join  the  tkct  of  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  b.  o.  480;  in  ooiuecjiienoe  I 
(if  wliii  h  TheniistiK  lcs  attempted  to  levy  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  poopfe,  and  tbeir  re- 
fiub^  to  pnv  it,  laid  siege  to  thnr  aty,  bat  ifas 
unable  to  take  the  place.  (Herod,  riii.  Ill,  121.) 
The  bland  however  afterwards  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  and  at  a  later  time  to  the  Macedonians. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip, 
B.C.  200,  Hod  given  to  their  allj  Attalus.  (Liv. 
sxzi.  45.) 

The  cUef  dty  also  called  Andras,  was  situattni 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
bland,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain.  Its  citadel 
strongly  fortifled  by  nature  is  nwntioned  bjr  Uvj 
(t  c).  It  had  no  harlxjur  of  its  own,  but  it  nsed 
one  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  called  Gaoiion  (Taufuoy) 
If  Xenophon  (JTeA  L  4.  §  29),  and  Ganrdeon  by 
Livy  (/.  <■  ).  ;i!id  \vhi<  li  still  K-ars  the  ancient  name 
of  Uacrivn.  The  rxuiia  of  the  ancient  citj  are  de- 
aeribed  at  length  by  Ross,  who  discofersd  here, 
among  other  inscriptii>rui,  an  interesting  hjmn  to 
Isu  in  hexameter  rene,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
a  copy  in  the  ChtiiealMimmn  (vol.  i.  p.  34,  seq.). 
The  present  [wpulation  of  Andras  b  15,000  souls. 
Its  soil  b  fertile,  and  its  chief  productions  are  silk 
and  wine.  It  wai  also  celebrated  for  its  wine  in 
antiquity,  and  the  whole  island  was  wgarded 
sacred  to  Diyuysns.  There  was  a  tradition  tli.u, 
during  the  fe>tival  of  this  gixl,  a  fountain  dowed 
with  wine.  (Plin.  ii.  Ui3,  xxxi.  13;  Pans.  vL  S6, 
§  2.)  (Thcvenot,  Trnvth,  Part  i.  p.  15,  Bc«p; 
Tonmcfort,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
KeUe,  vol.  ii.  \u  221,  seq.;  and  espedaOy  Boss, 
Mtitm  wtf  d.  Grieeh,  /nee^a,  voL  iL  p.  IS,  seq.) 


com  or  Axottoo. 
ANDBOS.  [Edikm.] 

ANDITSIA,  a  to>rn  known  only  from  an  mscrip- 
taoQ  fonnd  9X  Nimtt,  or  at  Aiuime  (Walckenaer, 
G4og.  4^.).  The  name  &till  exists  in  the  small 
town  of  Antiiue  on  the  Ganhn,  called  the  Gordon 
d'Andme,  which  flnvs  into  the  IHione  on  the  riirht 
bank,  U^wccn  Avignon  and  Ark^.  (D'Anviile, 
Jfotict.  &r.)  f (J.  L.] 

AN'KMf^HKlA.  subseqnonfly  AXKMOI.KIA 
(^Aytfiupua,  'Avtfiw\w.  ' Aytfjutpftis),  a.  town 
of  Phods  nientioaed  If  Hemer,  was  situated  en  a 
hi'iirht  on  the  l^trders  of  Phoois  and  Delphi,  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  gusts  of  wind 
which  blew  on  the  place  fnm  the  Ufd  of  1ft.  Ite- 


nassQS.    (Hook  ILiLtSUl;  Strab.  p.  423;  Stqli. 
B.  *.  r.) 

ANEMO'S.\  CAPtfiiffa),  a  vilbge  of  An-adia  in 
the  district  Maenalia  on  the  UelLsson  near  Zihoriti 
(Pans.  ^-iii.  35.  §  9;  Leake,  Pdoptmuiaea, 

p.  2.18.) 

ANKMU'RIU.M  i  Aft^wipiop:  Cape  Anamm), 
the  most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor,  which  ttt- 
mill  ites  in  a  high  bluff  knob."  StraU^  (p.  6C'J) 
pla«.'«a  Anemurium  at  the  nearest  {wiut  of  Ciiida  lo 
Cypros.  He  adds  that  die  ^aaoealoBirtbteaoft 
to  Anemurium  from  the  Ixt  I  nf  P.Tiij.liylia  (th.it 
u,  from  Corscesiuin)  u  82u  stadia,  and  Uie  renisin- 
der  of  the  ooast  distanee  to  SoH  is  aboot  500ita&.* 
Beaufort  (Karamania,  p.  201)  .sti~]»  (  's  thit  tbt 
nomben  in  Strabo  have  been  aocideutally  miiplariHi 
in  tiie  IfiSSw, "  tof  from  Aneuiuriuui  to  fibG  is  acarfy 
double  the  distance  of  the  former  place  fnnn  Ccjra- 
ceMum."  But  tlie  matter  would  not  be  act  quite 
right  merely  by  making  the  numbcrb  change  place, 
iis  the  true  dbtancea  will  show. 

Strulx)  dot's  ml  tnention  a  city  Anemnrinm.  bnt  it 
is  mentionetl  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  by  Ptolemy,  ainl 
Sylax.  Beaufort  found  there  tl)e  indications  of .% 
coDidderable  ancient  town.  The  n'xleni  ca<tle.  wliirh 
b  on  one  bide  of  the  high  bluli  knob,  U  soppliiii 
with  water  by  two  aqneidncts,  which  are  chnndi 
cut  in  the  rocks  of  the  hills,  but  where  tbey  cnas 
ravines  tltey  are  supported  by  arches.  Within  Ao 
space  cncloaed  by  tbe  fattiBed  waOs  of  tiie  csitia 
there  are  the  remains  of  two  tlif-atres.  All  tbeOD- 
lumns  an.l  the  seats  of  the  theatre  have  been  camel 
away,  prokibly  to  CjTjrua,  There  is  abo  a  hnjie 
ntvrojxiHs  Itill  of  tomb.'*,  the  walb  of  wlu'ch  are 
sound,  though  the  tombs  have  been  raosscked.  It 
docs  not  appear  to  what  period  these  nmsiiis  bdoni;, 
but  tl]e  tlicatres  and  aqneduct  are  probably  of  tlic 
Roman  period.  There  are  many  medab  of  Ane- 
mtuium  of  tbe  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  [G.L.] 

ANGE'A,  a  place  in  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Th('>^.ali<'tis.  of  unrert.iin  she    (Lir.  13.) 

ANtiKI.K.  [ArruA.j 

ANGi'TKS  CAyyirrjs:  A'nghUta),  a  river  of 
Macedonia,  flowing  into  the  lake  Cercinitis,  alwut  6 
or  8  miles  to  the  N  of  Amphipolb.  (Uerod.  viL 
113;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iiL  {k  133.) 

ANtJITIAK  I.rcr.^.  [FrciM's.] 

A^GLII  or  ANGLi  ('Ay^ciAoi,  'A^YiAot),  were 
aeoordinir  to  Tadtw  (Cerm.  40),  and  Ptokmy  (fi. 
1 1  y  a  trilK?  of  the  German  race  of  the  Snevi.  Tat  itns 
docs  not  mention  the  countjythej  occupied;  but, ac- 
cording; to  Ptolemy,  they  were  ua  greatest  tribe  in 
the  interior  nf  Gi  nnany,  extending  fiirther  ea.«1  thm 
the  JLangoburdi,  and  to  the  north  as  fiur  as  tbe  river 
Anns.  Subsequently,  in  connection  wiUi  other  tribes, 
they  immigratcil  under  tiie  name  of  Anglo-Saxmis 
into  KngLoud.  A  district  in  Schleswig  still  bears  the 
tmae  of  Angcln,  but  it  b  doubtful  whether  that 
name  has  any  connection  with  the  ancient  .tVnglii. 
(I.l^ll'bn^,  in  the  Alhf  tn.  Archir.  /"itr  <lir  Cfsch. 
(/tj!t  J'rfiug.  StaatJi,  x'ln.  p.  7a,  toil.)         [1..  S.j 

ANGRIVA'IMl  i'Ayypiovdpioi),  a  Gennan  tribe 
dwelling  on  both  >idc.N  of  t!ii>  river  N  isuniis  (  MVjer), 
but  mainly  in  the  territory  between  that  river  and 
the  AIbb  (Elbe);  Hmy  were  separated  in  the  sonth 
frnni  theCheniM-i  by  a  mound  of  earth.  (Tacit.  Anu 
ii.  19;  Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  ^  16.)  Their  name  b  commonly 
eonnected  with  the  word  Anger,  that  n,  a  meadow. 
Thf  .\iigriv;irii  were  at  first  rn  gtuxl  tenns  with  tli«? 
Romans,  but  thb  rdiition  was  interrupted,  thou);h 
oidy  for  a  short  time,  by  an  innmetian  in  A.  d.  16, 
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vWalhifjaiwdUw  lengMoT  thtChemcL  The  | 
German  nvrr  defeated  oti  that  r»crasinn  in  t-wn  prc.it 
hmttim^  at  li^Tieaa^  and  at  a  point  a  little  won  to 
the  flook  (Tadt.  ^iwk  u.  8, 28, 41.)  Aboal  A.  D. 
100,  «te  tbe  Cheruscan  leo^e  was  broken  vp^  the 
AM^^nrmni,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cbamari,  at- 
fadnd  the  neiirhboaring  Bracteri,  and  made  them- 
adm  BMwters  uf  th<-ir  cooutrj,  aa  tint  the  cotmtry 
|r«riai:  in  ^he  nrii«l«lle  ajr«  th»  name  r»f  Anpari.i 
(/Tayrrn).  l^ecanie  part  of  tli»-ir  terrilon.'.  (Taiit. 
<;;mH.  34;  r»nip.  Wilhrlm,  6f niiaa<Bi,p.  162, foil.; 
I^'ieW,  iMif  «L  VM^Bnutenr,  jtf.  121, 240, 

ASOCUJSCAttmX^:  £<A.  AnKnIanas),a  city 

of  :hr  Vestini,  mentioned  both  hr  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
m  weii  a»  in  tiie  Itin.  AnL  (p.  313),  when  the 
ana  ii  writtan  ilayifai,  a  eonrnplbn  which  iqipeaia 
la  hwa  aHrl{7  aona  ialo  pi  ii'n  .-il  u*^,  and  hns  ^ivcn 
aw  ta  a  cmioaa  BNlainorphosis,  tiie  modem  town 
likHBHi^  ita  ancient  nme  aa  that  of  ita  patron  Mint: 
itia  now  cail*<l  Ctrita  Stmt  Anrftlo.  It  is  .'•ituAtcd 
en  a  hill,  about  4  miles  &om  the  Adriatic,  and  of 
the  m«r  Matrinos  {la  PiemM)  which  aepaimted  the 
Vi?^tiai  firotn  the  territonr  of  Adria  and  Picenum. 
Tb*  Itinerary  erroneoosly  places  it  S.  of  the  Atemus, 
in  which  ca?ic  it  would  have  belonged  to  the  Fren- 
(rii.i.  iii.  12.  P.  17;  PtoL  iii.  l.§  59;  Cluver. 
JtcL  :h  1  :  Ilr,manelU,  vol.  iiL  254.)  [£.iLfi.] 
AMOK^VLA.  [Aroos.] 

AKI'GKUS  ('Ajrypoj:  Matero-potanw,  i.  c.  Blnck 
RirYT),  a  ^all  river  in  the  Triphylian  Klis,  calli  d 
Miujeias  {HtPvi^os)  by  Homer  (/^  xi.  721),  ri.'>c8 
ki  ML  Lapilkaa,  and  before  reading  the  Ionian  sea 
|r» «  il*lf  war  Samicom  in  pestilential  marshes, 
its  watcfs  had  an  otfenaire  smell,  and  ita  fi&h  were 
Ml  eataUeL  Thia  was  aaoribed  to  the  Centaurs 
fcaria^  wa.shM  in  the  w.-xter  after  thoy  had  l>eon 
^^n'^H  faj  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Heracles.  Near 
fliataui  were  caveraa  aaered  to  tiie  nymphs  Ani- 
«rvi«  ("ArrypiS^f  or  AytypidZa),  where  persons 
'Willi  cutaneous  diseases  were  cmed  by  the  waters  of 
themvr.  General  Gcrdoo,  who  Tinted  these  carems 
a  1S35,  ftiond  in  one  of  them  water  dlHtilling  from 
tile  rw  k.  vn.l  briiiinn;;  with  it  a  pmts  yellow  sulphur. 
The  AcMixN,  which  some  persons  regarded  an  the 
laniaaaa  of  Homer,  flowed  int»  t  he  /Vnigna.  (Strab. 
ff.  344— .-MT:  Pans.  v.  5.  §§  3,  7,  seq.  v.  6.  §  3; 
iH.M^L  \y.  2dl ;  Leake,  Morta,  vol.  L  pp.  54,  66, 
aa^,.  Mtpommiaca,  pp.  108. 1 10;  Bass^iKeis^  tm 

P'l^yptmnts.  vol.  i.  p.  \05.)Jfi*H        ^ ' /-  '''^-^ 

AMNt'TUM  (  Arlrjfro^),  a  town  in  Lydia  oT 
aneartMB  rila,  tiia  aial  cf  a  Intibopric,  of  whidi  ooins 
%r<  -T.'i'^.t,  b^iring  thaapigraph  'Avurqcrlwv.  (Hie- 
McL  pk  659,  with  WesMb^B  note ;  ijestini,  p.  105.) 

ATOO  or  AKIEN  (the  ktter  ibnn  is  tha  more 
mdtKtf  whcnoe  in  the  oltli  jac  ra^o^  jiVKOEHia, 
^— — w^  Ac  an  nsad  by  all  the  b<»t  writers:  bat 
the  aoBnaati^  Aym  b  Ibnnd  only  ia  Cato,  ap. 
r-ltrun^  vi.  3.  ]*.  229,  and  Noine  of  the  later  poets. 
HaX.  SUr.  L  3.  2U,  5.  25.  Of  the  Greeks  Stiabo  has 
'Awimr,  Ihonydos  uses  'A»'i»jt,-»7T<>j).  A  celebrated 
nrtr  «i  Latium.  and  one  of  the  nutst  con><iderable  of 
tbr  tri>*utarie3  of  th<'  Tiber,  now  called  the  Tevtrone. 
It  hees  in  the  A]iC'Qriincfl  about  3  miles  above  the 
tswaef  Treba  (rrert)  and  just  below  the  modem 
yyBmzr  of  Filrttiitn.  (I'lin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Fnmtin. 
4t Afnatidttct.  §93;  btraboerrone<iu>ly  roiniH-t.s  its 
aMoa  with  the  Lain  Fneinus,  v.  p.  23.*).)  From 
tir'irr  it  df-Hvnils  rapidly  to  Subiaco  (Suhlaijuetiin), 
aamwhatelj  above  which  it  fonned  in  ancient  times 
aflHlliybaarntlMr  a  aariea  of  UkM,  which  wwe 
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I  ^mbably  of  arti6c3al  eoutructiuu,  as  aH  tiace  of 

j  them  h;Ls  now  di.s.api>cared.  [SrDLAQCElTM.]  It 
flows  from  thence  for  about  10  miks  in  a  iiW. 
dinetion,  tlufoogh  a  deep  aiid  nanow  valley  between 

lofVy  mountains,  ontU  jnit  hekw  the  village  of 
Reneiomo,  where  it  turns  abraptly  to  the  8W.  and 
pursues  its  coarse  in  that  direction  until  it  emerges 
from  the  momrtailis  at  Tibur  (rtVo/i),  close  to  whidi 
town  it  forms  a  celebnited  rascario,  fulliii;^  at  once 
tlm)Ugh  a  hci^jht  of  above  bU  feet.  The  present 
cascade  is  artificial,  the  waters  of  tlia  river  having 
been  rarrio-l  thn  uizh  a  tunnel  constructed  fur  the 
purjxjsc  ill  lb34,  ujid  that  which  previously  existed 
was  in  part  also  due  to  the  labours  of  Pope  Sixtna  V.; 
but  the  Anio  always  fonned  a  .<«triking  water- fall  at 
this  point,  which  we  find  repeatedly  mentiuned  by 
andent  writers.  (Strab.  t.  p.  288;  tMonya.  t.  87; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  7.  13;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  73,  5.  25; 
Propert.  iiL  16.  4.)  After  issuing  from  the  deep 
glen  beneath  the  town  of  TiooU^  the  Ank>  looea 
nmch  of  the  rajiiility  and  violence  wluch  had  marked 
the  upper  part  of  its  current,  and  pursues  a  winding 
eonne  through  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  till  it 
joins  the  Tiber  alKJtit  3  miles  above  Rome,  close  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Antemnae.  During  thi.s  latter 
jart  of  its  course  it  was  commonly  regardwi  as 
fanning  the  bourdai  y  Ix-tween  Latium  and  the  Sabine 
territory  (Diony.s. /.  c),  but  on  llii-  snl»i-  (  t  tliero 
is  great  dLscn|iaiicy  among  anci<  nt  authors.  From 
below  Tibur  to  ita  confluence  the  Anio  was  nadily 
navigable,  and  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  for 
bringing  down  timber  and  other  building  materials 
from  the  monntaina,  aa  well  aa  fer  tianaporting  to 
the  rify  the  building  stone  from  thOTarious  rjii.irrios 
ou  iu  banks,  especially  from  those  near  Tibur,  which 
produced  the  cdebrated  TUmriimm^  the  TVw- 
r>  r(ino  of  modem  ItaUaaa.  (Stiabb  t.  pi.  238;  Plb 
iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Anio  reoeiree  scarcely  any  tributaries  of  un- 

pirtance:  the  most  conMilonible  is  the  DiciKJtTlA  of 
Horace  {Ep.  i.  18.  104)  now  called  the  Licenza 
which  joins  it  near  BardeUa  (Mandela)  about  9  miles 
above  TicolL  Six  miles  below  that  town  it  receives 
the  sulphureous  waters  of  the  Ai.nui.A.  Several 
other  small  streams  fall  into  it  during  its  couR>e 
through  the  Campagna,  bat  of  none  of  theoe  hata 
the  ancient  naine,s  Iw^n  ]>reserved.  The  waters  of  the 
Anio  in  the  npix-r  ptirt  of  its  ooun*  are  very  limpid 
and  pure,  for  which  reason  a  part  of  them  was  in 
ancient  times  diverted  by  aqnciiK  ts  for  the  supply 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  tirst  of  tha>e,  called  for 
distinction  nka  Anio  Vatas,  was  oonstraeted  b 
n.c.  271  by  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  and  Fnlvius 
Flaccus:  it  branched  off  about  a  mile  above  Tibur, 
and  20  milee  from  Roma,  bat  on  acooont  of  ita  ne- 
tcssnry  WTn  iin^rs  wa.««  43  miles  in  lengtli.  The 
second,  ooobtructed  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
known  as  the  Anb  Noma,  tout  np  tiie  stream  at 
the  di.stancc  of  42  miles  from  Boinc,  and  6  from 
Sublac{uemn:  its  course  was  not  less  tlian  58,  or 
according  to  another  statement  62  miles  iu  length, 
and  it  preserv  er  1  tiiehight'st  level  of  all  the  ntmierous 
aquctlucts  which  supplied  the  city.  (Frontin.  dt\ 
Aquaaluct.  §§  6,  13,  15;  Nibby,  IHntomi,  ^ol.  i. 
pp.  ir,r,~iG(V)  [E.H.  B.] 

AMTOliCIS,  or  AXISTOKCIS,  n  town  in  Spjiin 
of  uncertain  site,  mentioned  only  \  y  Livy  (xxv.  32), 
suppoaed  by  acme  modem  writers,  but  witliout  suffi- 
cient reason,  ta  ba  the  same  as  Conistonis.  [Cc >ni- 
sTousia.! 

AMNAEA  or  ANAEA  CAaraio,  'Anifa:  £0. 
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AHNIBt 

'AMHbr,  *AMfrnt),  is  placed  by  St«pluu)us  (t.  v. 
'Arata^  in  ("  u  ia.  .-mil  opjxxsitc  to  Sainrw.  Kjihoru-s 
Mm  that  it  wm  so  called  from  an  Amazon  Anaea, 
WDOwastmriedtiMra.  If  Aimm  was  opposite  Sunt, 
it  mast  have  b«en  in  Lvdia,  which  did  not  extendi 
Bouth  of  the  Mucandcr.  From  the  expressions  of 
Thucydides  (iii.  19,  32,  iv.  75,  viii.  19),  it  may 
have  his-n  on  or  near  Uie  coast,  and  in  or  near  the 
valley  of  tlio  Maeandt-r.  Soinc  Sainian  exiles  jtostcd 
themselves  hero  in  the  I'elopouuc^iau  war.  ilic 
passa^  of  Thocydides  (iv.  75)  umaa  to  make  it  a 
naval  station,  and  one  near  enou|»h  to  annoy  Samos. 
The  coDclusion,  then,  ia,  that  it  was  a  short  di^itanoe 
north  of  the  UMsnder,  and  on  the  ooest;  or  if  not 
on  the  cnasf ,  that  it  was  near  eiMN|g|i  to  bare  a  sta- 
tko  tor  vessels  at  its  command.  [G.  L.! 

AllNIBI  MONTBS  (rk  'Amfe  1^  PtoL  vL 
16),  AXXIVA  (Ammian.  ixui.  6),  one  cf  the 
pcinci|ial  mountain  chains  of  Asia,  in  the  exinnie 
ME.  of  Seythia,  and  nanhv;  inte  Seriea:  oor- 
lespimlin?,  apparently,  to  the  iSmbJAiMor  the  XK. 
part     the  Allai  chain.  [P.  S.J 

ANOPAEA.  [THBiotorruiE.] 

ANSIBA'KII  or  AMPSIVA'KII,  that  is,  "  sailors 
on  the  Kins  "  (Eiiuifiihrer),  a  Geniian  tribo  dwelling 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Amisia  (^Ems). 
During  the  war  of  the  Romans  a<::ain!4t  the  Cberusci, 
the  Ansibarii,  lii<e  inany  of  the  trilx-.s  on  the  cfwLst 
of  the  German  ocean,  supported  the  liomans,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  genoral  inenirection  called 
forth  by  Arminiua,  ami  were  sevcrrly  cbastisod  for 
it  by  Germanictts.  in  a.  d.  59,  the  Ausibani,  ac- 
oorainir  to  Tadtiis  (Atm,  xBI.  66,  86),  ivera  «s> 

j)olli?<l  fn>m  their  seats  by  the  Chauoi,  ami  Ix  inc:  now 
homeless  they  asked  the  Komans  to  allow  them  to 
eittle  in  the  ooontij  hetween  tiie  Bhbe  and  Tasel, 
whi<  h  was  iiM-d  by  the  Roman.s  only  asApaetorehuid 
for  their  horbes.  But  the  request  wae  hang^j  it- 
jccted  by  the  Roman  oommuder  Aritos,  and  the 
Ansibarii  now  applied  for  aid  to  the  Brocteri  and 
Tenchteri ;  but  being  abondoned  by  the  latter,  they 
applied  to  the  U-i}iii  and  Tubantes.  Being  rejected 
bjr  these  als^,  they  at  last  appealed  to  the  Chatti  and 
riienisci,  and  after  hnvz  wanderiu::?!,  and  enduring 
all  manner  of  hardsliiite,  tiicir  youiii;  men  were  cut 
to  pitK-es,  and  those  unable  to  bear  arms  wen  di^ 
trilitit<'d  as  lKx>ty.  It  hasWn  «up{io-»Nl  that  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Andibarii  must  have  moiutuiucd  thcm- 
edvee  eomewhere  and  profaf^ated  their  race,  as  Am- 
mianus  Marrel!In;is  (xx.  10)  mentiniis  tlu'tu  in  the 
reign  of  JuUan  as  forming  a  tribe  of  the  Franks ;  but 
the  readini^  in  Amm.  MareeUbras  is  very  tmoertain, 
the  MSS.  Tarring  between  Attunrii,  Ampsirarii,  and 
Antmrii.  It  is  equally  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  tribe  mentioned  by  SttAo  (p.  291,  292)  as 
'Am^*^<  snd  KofL^tayol  arc  the  s-anie  as  the  Ansi- 
barii  or  not.  (Comp.  Lodebur,  L<md  u,  Volk  der 
Bructfrtr,  p.  90,  Ibll.)  P'.S.] 
AN'SOHA.  fAusoBA.] 

AXTAEO  ruLlS  ('Aktoiow  r6\is,  Ptol.  'nr.  5. 
I  71 ;  Steph.  B.  s.r,;  Plin.  v.  9.  §§  9,  38:  Plut.  de 
SoUrt.Anim,23;  It.  Anton,  p.  7*3 1 :  £th.'Ajn-<uo- 
woX't-rqs),  was  the  capital  of  the  Antaeopolite  n<ime 
in  rpjier  Kirypt.  It  stfMHl  ujxm  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  la.  J 7"  1 1'  X.  The  plam  bekw  Antneo- 
yxilis  was  the  tra«litional  scene  of  the  combat  be- 
tween Isis  and  Typhon,  in  wliich  tlie  former  avenged  1 
herMlf  ftr  the  mnnler  of  her  brother-husband  Odrie. 
(Diod.  i.  21.)  I'nder  the  Christian  empi^rurs  of 
liume,  Antaeopolis  was  the  centre  of  an  episcopal 
•M.  Medabatnickatthiecilyintiieacaof  Tn^ 


AMTARADUa. 

and  Hadrian  are  etsll  eztant  Hie  ril»  of  Aafaa^ 

p  Jis  is  now  occupied  by  a  .stninrlii-i:  villa^Gg^ 
el-KebSer,  A  few  blocks  near  the  liver's  tifst  an 
all  that  renunneef^  temple  of  Aaftaeos.  OM«r 
them  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Ptflknsent 
Philopator  and  his  queen  Arainoe.  Its  lost  Terticsl 
column  was  carried  away  by  an  inundation  in  1821. 
But  tlic  ruins  had  been  prcriously  employed  as  ma- 
terials for  biulding  a  palace  for  Ibrahim  Patlu.  The 
worship  of  Antaeus  woa  of  Libyan  origin,  {bic 
tionary  of  Bioip-nphy,  t.  v.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANT^VXDKUS  ('WarS^ov :  Eth.  "Ai^pm: 
A  ntanJro),  a  city  on  the  coa»t  of  Troas,  near  tbc 
head  of  the  gvlf  of  Adnunytthm,  en  tin  N.  wfe, 
and  W.  of  Adramyttinm.    According  to  Ariitctii 
(Steph.  B.  «.  V,  "AyroySpof),  its  origioal  luuiie  wm 
Edonia,  and  it  was  inhabited  fajaThmeiBa  tribitf 
Edoni,  and  he  adds  "  or  Cimmerls,  fnmi  the  Cim- 
merii  inhabiting  it  100  yeaia."   Pliny  (t.  30) 
pears  to  hvtv  copied  Aristode  also.  It  seesM,  ttn, 
that  there  was  .i  tradition  about  the  Cimintrii  liavinc; 
seized  thephMe  in  their  ineundon  into  Asia,  of  wbkh 
fustian  Herodotus  squeaks  (i.  6).  Herodotos  (viL 
42)  gives  to  it  the  name  Pelasgis.    A<rain,  Ali-seoi 
(Strab.  p.  G06)  calls  it  a  city  of  the  Leleges.  Fnm 
these  >*aguc  statements  we  may  conclude  that  it  «m 
a  very  old  town;  and  iia  adraatafieoaa  poeitian  at 
the  foot  of  Aspaneus,  a  mountain  belon^g  to  lix 
where  tiuiiK-r  was  cut,  maile  it  a  dt^inibie  j)ns5es.*i'm. 
Viri^il  makes  Aeneas  build  bis  fleet  here  (A(n.  iii. 
5).    The  tradition  as  to  its  heinix  settled  frucn  A:i- 
dros  (Mela,  i.  18)  eocms  merely  luunded  oo  a  hiiicu- 
loos  attempt  to  explain  the  name.   It  was  finallj  an 
Aeolian  settlement  (Thuc.  fiiL  IW\  a  ftet  which 
is  historicak 

Antandroa  was  taken  by  tiie  Penians  (}3xni. 
26)  shortly  after  the  Senhian  ex}<>.lition  of  I>arin'--. 
In  tlie  eiglith  year  of  the  Pclopuunesian  war  it  mu 
betrayed  by  some  Mytihoaeans  and  othen,  eahs 
from  Lesbos,  being  at  that  time  under  the  suprr'- 
mai  y  of  Athens ;  but  the  Athenians  soon  ncovend 
it.  (Thuc.  iv.  52,  75.)  The  Penians  got  it  siraii 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  the  tomispeopk, 
fearing  the  treachery  of  A^^acc6,  who  commanded 
tlie  garrison  there  fur  Ti»baplienies,  diwe  the  IVr- 
sians  out  of  the  at  ropolie,  B.C.  411.  (Thur.  viii. 
lOS.)  The  Persians,  howefVi  did  not  lo:^>  tlie  place. 
(Xtu.  HeU.  i.  1.  §  25.)  [G.  L] 

AXTA'BADUS  ('ArMl^ales,  PtoL  t.  IS.  $»; 
HieriH-lev.  p.716  :  Tortus'),  a  town  of  Phnrnim,  situ- 
ated at  its  northern  extremity,  and  on  tiic  mainland 
over  aeahwttiie  island  of  Aradne,  whence  Hsubbm 

Aemrding  to  the  Anioiiine  Itini  rarv  .m  i  I'entinL'er 
1  alile,  it  was  24  M.  P.  frtMU  Balanes,  and  50  M.  1'. 
from  TripaGe.  The  writer  in  Ersdi  and  <3iflba's 
Encyclopadie  (#.  v.)  plm  es  AntanyliL**  on  the  aiast 
about  S  miles  to  the  N.  of  Aradus;  and  identifiei  it 
with  Came  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  or  Camas,  the  poet  of 
Anidus,  according  to  Stnibo  (xvi.  p.  753;  compi  Plin. 
V.  18).  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Constantius, 
A.  D.  346,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantia. 
(Cedren.  ffuL  Omp.  p.  246.)  It  retained,  how- 
ever, it"  fcrmcr  name,  as  we  frnd  it-s  bi.shof«  undei 
both  titles  iu  some  oouuoils  after  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius. In  the  crusades  it  was  a  populous  and 
well  fiirtifieii  town  (r,iiil.  Tvr,  \ni.  l.^>).  and  w.v 
known  under  the  name  of  Tortosa  (Tasso,  Crcrajo- 
Ism.  ZOersta,  i.  6;  WDken,  Di»  Kremg,  toL  i 
p.  2.'i5,  ii.  p.  200,  vii.  p.  340,  713).  Hy  M.um.^rt'l 
aitd  others  the  modern  Tortus  has  been  cotifoondn 
with  JMm^  hot  inoorrecUy.  It  ii  now  n : 
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Ml  Unble  M^lems  and  44  Gmkt,  ac- 
r^Tntnc  to  the  Animran  missioiuarii^s.  (Bibliotktca 
Smerm^rtLr.  247.)  Tb«  walla,  built  q£  heavy 
liiiftf  nww,  are  idll  muMag — the  moat  tao- 
j»w;rjr  i^pfriinon  o(  rhoeiiician  fortification  in  S}Titt. 
^Jihtotrm  Mr  k$  Pkmident  par  1  Abb^  Mkoot, 
wiaa<dbMfa»£<Mw,v«LnadT.  (1.239;  Eoisi, 
^y«^  p.  129,  130.)  [E.  B.  I.] 

jL\TlJiNA£  (  Arr^fmu:  £ik.  Aatomoaa,  fttis), 
a  vay  nil  dtj  of  Latiimi  ataatad  <a47  thna 
imlni  from  B^>f .  ju>t  b«li>K  the  conftiaaeaaf  diaADio 
viUitiK  Tiber,  ltdehved  its  name  from  thUpontion, 
in  mutm.  (Vmr.  d»  L,L.r.%  28  ;  FesUi>.  17 ; 
fiBf;«I.JaHLm6SL)  All  authors  agree  in  repro- 
it  as  a  Tuty  ancient  citj.  Virgil  loetitions  the 
rrr-bevin^  Antemnoe"  anxNig  the  fire  great 
which  were  the  fin<t  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Tnrians  (--len.  vii.  631 ),  Mv\  SiliuN  Italiru-i  t<-!i-. 
«s  Uu:  it  was  ereu  mure  auacut  Uuui  CrUiitmuiiuii 
(print  Crustmnio  prior,  viti.  367X  Dhuyiioa  calU 
it  1  citT  c£  Xbf  Aborigiw,  an.l  in  one  passage  says 
tsfna^  that  it  was  fuuncicd  by  than:  while  in 
aHliMr  ha  ia|aij>iut»  them  as  wrestinft  it  from  the 
SrJi  (L  16.  ii.  35).  Frum  its  pn»xi:!iify  to  Konie 
it  mwt  Batniaily  one  of  the  fi»t  pkces  that  came 
in»ealBM«  with  eitjr;  and  took  ap  amia 

l-z^thfT  ■with  Cai-nlna  ait.l  Cnistumorium  to  aveni^e 
the  rape  d  the  wotnen.  The)*  were  however  onsuc- 
mddt  the  ct^  ww  takao  hj  Bcnmlm,  and  part  of 
inhahctants  removed  to  Rome,  ^s!li^^  i  Ivoman 
eikmj  was  aent  to  suptJy  their  |iUce.   (Lir.  i  10, 
11;  OioDTi.  n.  32—35;  Plvt  SomuL  17.)  Plo- 
tonh4niOD>.-><u'>]y  sTippoe<«!s  Antcmnae  to  Live  been 
alrftut  city,  and  thijt  view  has  been  adopted  by 
waaf  Qwdnm  writers;  bat  both  Livy  and  Dionysiua 
liadf  icfard  it  ska  of  Latin  origin,  and  after  the 
^riUhifi  (tf  the  kin|^  it  w!i«  one  of  the  first  Latin 
t.utr  Uiii  toik  up  arms  agaiIi^t  Rome  iu  favour  of 
tU  ezikd  Taiqin  (Dion^  t.  21).    Bat  Ikvm 
itti  time  its  name  disappears  from  history  m  an 
Mufmieat  citj:  it  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  the 
KdSmti  tha  Liitta  hagwa,  md,  mnst  have  been 
wfr  datmred  or  reduced  to  a  ftatc  of  complete 
dydeoce  apoD  Borne.    Varro  (t  c.)  speaks  of  it 
aia^yedplac*;  and  thoagfa  DiongnriiiB  talb  ua  ft 
Ti-  -  li;  iiilril.itf  <l  in  hi^  timo  (i.  16)  we  Irani  from 
(r.  p.  230^  that  it  was  a  mere  villa^  tiu 
fr^rrty  of  a  pnvaiia  iadiTidaaL  Pliny  also  emnn^ 
nta  h  aznorin;  the  cities  of  Latium  wliich  wera 
wtily  extinct  (^vL  5.  «.  9).    The  same  ia  hoir- 
9m  BKQtidoed  on  oocadon  ci  tba  gnat  Iwttla  al 
OiHBt  Gala,  a.  c.  82,  when  tba  left  wing  of 
tke  Stcnmtca  waa  pnrsoed  bj  Crassoa  as  far  as 
Aau— nar,  when  tha  next  momtng  they  snrrcn- 
M  ta  SuIU.    (  Plot.  M  8Qi>  At  a  mnch  later 
fm  A  wc  fin.1  Al  irir  encampin!;  on  the  site  when 
ht  adraiKed  a{i>»a  i^me  in  A.  d.  4U9.    Tliis  is  the 
krt  Doeioe  of  the  name,  and  tfaa  aite  has  pmhibly 
'  OKtinDcd  ever  since  in  its  pre^nt  state  of  dr.-i<iLiti<)n. 
Xat  a  vaatige  oC  the  dtj  now  runaiiis,  but  its  site  u 
f  lachwlf  aMriBadlgrwtaTO  aa  to  leaf*  na  doobt  of 
tif  cRTPctoess  of  its  identification.    It  ocriipii^i  the 
level  sananit  of  a  hill  of  moderate  extent,  sorroanded 
aaalaideaby  ataap  decfiTiliea,ivUi!h  iIm  entha 
Irft  -4  the  Via  Solaria,  immediately  aKive  the  flat 
aaadows  whadi  extend  on  each  side  of  the  Anio  and 
tfeTte  «t  thdr  onnflaewna.    (GeH's  Ti^offr.  of 
R":af.  p.  65 ;  Kibby,  Dimlomi  diRomut,  vol.  i.  p.  163 ; 
Dcaaa'a  £truria,  rol  i.  p.  64.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

AXraK'DON  CA»«i|W:  JStk.  *A9HUnos,  An- 
MiriM),«lara«rB«i0lia,  adflMoftfaadtiei 
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of  tha  LeagoB,  ma  aftaatad  oo  die  Eoripoi  or  the 

KulKx-an  ."^ci  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Mes.sapiii.s.  and  was 
distant,  aocordiitg  Ui  Dicaeaichus,  7U  stadia  from 
Ohakaa  and  160  from  Tbebea.  Anthedon  is 
tioned  by  Homer  (/i  ii.  .')()8)  iis  the  furthunnost 
town  of  Boaotia.  The  inhabitants  decived  their 
origin  from  the  Bca-pod  GUacos,  who  is  said  tohava 
Ik-i  n  I  nV'iiinlly  a  native  of  the  place.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  diifereut  nwe  from  the  other  people 
of  Boaoda,  and  aiedaaoribed  by  one  writer  (Lycophr. 
754)  as  Thracixms.  Dicaearchus  infumu  us  thai 
they  m-crc  chiefly  niariuars,  shipwright*  and  fisher- 
men, who  derived  their  subsistence  fioui  trading  iu 
fish,  purple,  and  sponges.  He  adds  that  the  agora 
was  surrounded  with  a  double  .stoa,  and  ]ilan1c<l  with 
treea.  Wu  learn  from  i'au^anias  tliat  there  was  a 
sacwd  grove  of  the  Cid)eiri  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
Mimmndiiip  a  temple  of  thos^e  dtfiticj^,  and  ncMr  it  a 
temple  of  Denicter.  Outside  the  waUs  was  a  temple 
of  Dionysus,  and  a  spoCeaOed  "  tbale^of  Glancoa.'* 
The  wine  of  Anthedon  was  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  the  town  are  situated  \\  nule  from 
Lukin,  (Dieaaareh.  Blat  'EAXdtar,  p.  145,  ed. 
Fulir;  Strab.  pp.  400,  404,  445;  Pans.  ix.  22.  §  5, 
ix.  26.  §  2;  Athen.  pp.  31,  296,  316,  679;  St^ph. 
B.«.«.;0r.iret.Tii232,ziiL905;  Leake,  A'orfAeni 
GrtiCf,  vol.  ii.  p.  2:2.>t,  l.li^/-'  . 

a  city  on  the  eoaat  of  PaleaUne,  80  itadia  d»-  / 

tant  fntin  Gaza  (Sozomen.  Kcclcs.  v.  9),  to 

the  south-west.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  AJex- 
aader  Jaimaeoa.  (Joaei^.  Awl.  xiii.  13.  §  3; 
comp.  15.  §  4.)  Restored  by  Gabinius  (xiv.  5.  ^  3). 
Added  to  the  dominions  of  Herod  tlie  Great  by 
Auguhius  (xv.  7.  §  3).  Its  name  was  changed  to 
Agrippias  by  Herod.  (Jeaeph.  Ant.  xil  13.  §3.) 
Ill  the  time  of  Julian  it  was  much  addicted  to  Gen- 
tile »upc^^tition  and  idolatry  (Sozomcn.  /.  c),  par- 
ticnlarly  to  the  worship  of  Ahtarte  or  N'enus,  aa 
appar--  frmn  a  coin  of  Aiituiiinu.s  ainl  Caracalla,  given 
by  \  aiUant  (.Vumum.  Colon,  p.  115).  [G.W.l 

ANTHEIA  ('Av0»ia :  Eth.  AyStis).  1.  A 
town  in  Messenia,  merit ionetl  l)y  Honier  (//.  ix.  151), 
who  gives  it  the  epithet  fiaih/Ktinotw,  supposed  hj 
lator  writan  to  be  the  aame  aa  Thoria,  though  aanw 
identified  it  with  A.sin  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360 ;  Pau^ 
iv.  31.  §  1 }  Leake,  i/oreo,  vuL  L  p.  453.) 

S«  A  town  hi  TVaaaMM,  ftunoBd  by  /VnthciL 
(Fto.v  ii.  30.  §  8 ;  Staph.  B. «. «.) 

4.  A  town  on  tha  Hellespont,  founded  by  tha 
Milesians  and  Phocacans.  (Stiaph.  B.  a.  V.{  Enatatfa. 

ad  Horn.  p.  743,  22.) 
ANTHEXA.  [TnERMopYiAK.] 
A'NTHEMUS  (JAyetnavs,  -ovvTos:  EtK.'A^ 
fiovaios),  a  town  of  .Maceiionia  of  some  importance, 
belonging  to  the  early  Macedonian  monan  hy.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  SE.  of  Tlu's-alonioa  and  N.  of 
Chalridice,  since  wc  Icam  from  TIuk  ydido  that  its 
territory  bordered  upon  liisaltia,  Crestonia  and  Myg- 
donla.   It  waa  ^ven  by  Philip  to  the  OlyntUana. 
Like  sofme  of  the  etlier  chief  cities  in  Macedonia,  it 
gave  its  name  to  a  town  in  Asia.   (Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 
It  cantimad  to  ha  maationad  \if  writan  nnder  tha 
Roman  empire.    (Herod.  T.  94;  Thuc.  ii.  99,  100; 
Dcm.  PhiL  iL  pw  70,  ad.  Beiak.;  Dwd.  xt.  8;  Phn. 
IT.  la  a.  17.  %  36;  Liban.i)toefaai.  zffi.;  Aiiatid.tt. 
224;  Leake,  Northern  Grttct,  vol.  iii.  p.  490.) 
AMTUEMU'SIA.  [Myoi>oma.] 
ANTHEHU'SIA  CAy0tM<wa(a,  hvOtitoiti  BOu 
'A»«^^wf),atDWB flf  Jfaaopolanua.  8tnbo(|k 

,  /c*  i^t^  ^^tKX*  :*,m^^t  /  * 
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347)  speaks  of  the  Aboma  (Khabur)  B<mmfr  anmiid 

or  aKnnt  Aiitbomn^ia,  ami  it  socms  tliat  he  mnst 
jiit'aa  the  ri'sri'tn  Antlieniu>ia.  Tacitus  (^Ann.  vi. 
41)  frires  the  town  wliat  is  probablj  its  gennine 
Cm  k  name.  Anthemn^ias,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
Maiedonian  foundations  in  this  country.  Accord- 
ing to  Ikidore  of  Chanz,  it  lies  between  Edesss 
(Orfii)  and  the  Euphmtes,  4  schoeni  fmm  Kdpssa. 
There  is  Another  pis&ago  in  Strabo  in  which  he 
■pedct  of  Aathemiuia  as  %  plnM  (t^t)  in  Mato- 
jxitaiiiia,  and  lie  seems  to  place  it  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, lu  the  notes  to  Harduin's  Plinj  (t.24),  a 
Bonum  bnus  eoin  of  Anthenrasis  or  Anthemna,  it 
uas  alsii  ralli^l.  iik  ;iti  ri'  d,  of  the  time  of  Cara- 
calla,  with  the  epi^n^ph  AfStfiov<ritt¥.     [G.  L.] 

ANTHFNE  ('Ai^wj.  Thuc.;  *A*9iim,  Steph.  B. 
».  'APr»^.  Paus.:  Elh.  \^yeat"^vt,  Stej-h.  B.),  a 
town  in  Cyuuria,  originallj  inhabited  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  and  maittomd  17  Thneydides  along  with 
Tbjrea,  as  the  two  chief  places  in  Cynuria.  Modem 
travellers  are  not  agreed  respecting  its  site.  (Thuc. 
T.  41;  Pans.  iii.  38.  §6;  Harpocr. «.  v.;  Leake, 
Mona,  vol.  ii.  ]).  494;  Bobfai7«,  p.  89;  Bom,  Pdth 

ponni'f,  p.  163.) 

AN  rilVLLA  ("ArfluWa,  Herod,  ii.  97  ;  'A*-- 
rvAAa.  Atben.  u  p.  33;  Steph,  B.  «. Kth.  'Av- 
ft/XXa7ov),  WIS  a  ^(ln^illl•rable  town  upon  the  Canobic 
branch  ol  the  Nile,  a  few  nules  SE.  of  Alcxaiidrcia. 
Its  menues  were  sasignsd  by  the  Pen>ian  kings  of 
E^:v]>t  to  tlirir  r|neen»,  to  provide  them.  Hemdotn.s 
says,  with  saudals;  Athenaeus  sajs,  with  girdles. 
Fran  Ais  iisaf^,  AntlijOa  is  b^sfod  hf  some  |{«o- 

praplier?'  tn  ^o  tlic  same  city  as  ri>Ti.'iccopolis,  which, 
however,  was  further  to  the  south  than  Aiitliylia. 
(Mannert.  Gtogr.  der  Gr.  md  Rom.  rol  x.  p.  596.) 
[AN'Ditoi'oi.is].  Atlicnnrns  rnmmonds  the  wine  of 
Anthylla  as  the  best  produced  by  Egptian  vine- 
yards. [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTICIXOXIS.    [CiNOiJs.  or  Cnoua.] 

A^IICIRUUA.  rAsTiCTRA.l 

ANTI'CBAaVS.  X<^iuou8.] 

ANTI'CYRA  CKyrlKi^Pa,  Dioaearch.,  Strab., 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  fonn;  next  'AktUw^^o, 
£a8t.ith.  adll.  ii.  520;  PtoL  iiL  15.  §  4;  and  histly 
'hmUvpa,  wliidi  tiie  UOiii  wiitars  nae:  &k,  *Arr^> 

KVfftVS,  'Al'TlirU<KUOf)L 

1.  {^Aspra  Spitia),  a  town  in  Phwis,  situatctl  on 
a  peninsula  (whicli  Pliny  and  A.  Gellius  erroneously 
call  an  island),  on  a  bay  (Sinus  Atitit  yranns)  of  the 
CorinthittJi  gulf.  It  owed  its  ini]x)rtancc  to  the  ex- 
1^11^"*  of  its  harbour  on  this  sheltered  golf,  and  to 
its  eonvenicnt  situation  for  conimuniration.H  with  the 
interior.  (Dicaeanh.  77;  Slrab.  n.418:  Plin.  xxv. 
5.  s.  SI;  Gell.  xvii.  li;  Liv.  xxxit  18;  PWis.x.36. 
§  .').  vq.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  on;:inally  called 
CyporiMUs,  a  Dame  which  Uoiocr  mentions  (//.  ii. 
619;  Puis.  Ic.)  Like  tbs  odMr  towns  of  Phocis  it 
was  destrovc*!  by  Philip  of  Mace<l.)n  at  the  clo>o  of  ' 
the  Sacied' War' (Pans.  x.  3.  §  1,  x.  36.  §  6);  but 
it  soon  recovered  fmm  its  mnis.  It  was  taken  by  { 
the  ccjn-sul  T.  Fhunininus  in  the  war  with  Philip 
B.  c.  198,  on  account  of  its  convenient  situation  £ar 
military  pttr|)oscs  (Liv.  /.  c.)  It  eontfmied  to  be  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  time  both  ;  >'  r:.bo  and 
of  Paosanias,  tlie  latter  of  whom  has  Uessi nbcd  some 
of  its  public  buildin<;s.  Anticjra  was  chiefly  cele* 
bratcil  for  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  best 
1.1  llii'  iri>  in  (irecce,  the  chief  n>nicily  in  antiquity  fur 
jiiuniucss.  Mniiy  jt-rsons  came  to  reside  at  ^Viitu  \  r.i 
for  tllS  sake  of  a  more  perfect  cure.  (Strab.  /.  r.) 
Usnos  tbs  jnrnb  'Ajnml^^  n  Su,  and  ATos^  \ 
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./I  n<iyyrflfil,lllwn  a  person  acted  foolishly.  (Unr.Sat 
ii.  3.  t<3. 166;  oomp.  Ov.  e  Punt.  iv.  3.  53;  iVr».iv. 
16 ;  Juv.  xiii.  97.)  The  hellebore  prew  in  prrat  qtuB- 
titics  arrtund  the  town :  Pausanias  nientitms  two  kindii, 
of  wliicli  the  root  of  the  bhick  w.xs  WMti  .xs  .i  rathartir, 
and  that  of  the  white  as  on  emetic,  (bunb.  /.  c; 
Paus.  X.  36.  §  7.)  There  are  very  lew  andent 
mains  at  Aspra  Spitia,  but  Le.ake  discoverfd  here 
an  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Ajiticyn. 
(Leake,  Nortkwm  Grsses,  roL  ii.  pi  841,  saq.) 

2.  A  town  in  Thessaly  hi  the  district  ^lalis  at  the 
nM>uth  of  the  Sperdiens.  (Herod,  vii.  198;  Stnb.^, 
pp.  418,  434.)  Aeoording  to  Stephanos  (i.  v.  *Ayw' 
TiKvpai)  tliel)est  hellebore  was  prown  at  thii  pUce, 
and  one  of  its  citizens  exhibited  the  medicine  ts 
Uerarles,  when  labouring  under  madness  in  Ha 
neiphbourlnKxl.^^ 

3.  A  town  in  Locris,  which  most  modem  com- 
roentaton  identify  with  tlw  Phodan  Anticyn. 
[Xo.  1.]  Livy,  however,  expressly  says  (xxvi  26) 
that  the  Locrian  Anticyra  was  situated  on  the  left 
hand  in  enterinp  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  a  shurt 
distance  lK>tli  by  .^ea  and  land  fiom  Sbupsetsi; 
whf»tTas  tho  rhiw  ian  .Vutiryra  wtl<  nearer  the  <*x- 
tri'iiiity  than  the  tntrauce  of  tlie  Corinthian  irul", 
and  was  60  miles  distant  from  Naapactns.  More- 
over Strabo  speaks  of  three  AIltir^Taf^  one  inrh'«i<. 
a  second  on  the  Maliac  gulf  (p.  41b),  and  a  thinl 
in  the  ooontiy  of  the  western  Locri,  or  Loeri  Osoht 
Cp.  434).  Horaro,  likfwise,  in  a  well-known pswsgt 
^Art  Poet.  30U)  speaks  of  three  AotwjiM,  nd 
gsprsasnts  thsm  nil  as  ptododng  hdkbora.  (Lcaby 
Ibid.  p.  543.) 

ANTIGONEU  ('ArTtydffia,  AKxryovfa,  Anti- 
ponte,  Llr.:  EA,  'Amyei^,  Antigoiiensis).  1. 
A  town  of  Ejiini^  ir.  the  district  Clia  'iiia,  on  the 
Aous  and  near  a  narrow  ]uls.s  leading  from  lUyria 
into  Chaonia.  (Tck  wop'  'Ayrtyimtar  imA,  V6L iL 
5,  6;  ad  Antiponeam  fauces,  Liv.  xxxii.  5.)  The 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Komans  in  their  war 
with  Persens.  (Liv.  xliii.  23.)  It  u  roentinned  both 
by  Pliny  (iv.  1)  .ind  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  §  7> 

2.  A  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district  Cnuds  b 
Chalddloe,  pUoed  by  Li\7  betwe<>n  Aeneia  and 
Pallene.  (Liv.  xliv.  10.)  It  L*  calK-*!  bv  Itoleniv 
(iii.  13.  §  .38)  Pbapliara  (Vatpapd)  j)r..ba?'!y  in  nnler 
to  dLstinpuish  it  from  Antiponeia  in  I'ucoaia.  (Loiike, 
Northern  Gnece.  vol.  iii.  p.  460.) 

3.  .\  town  of  M.iccdonia  in  Pae<mia,  placed  in  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  between  Stena  and  StobL  (ikyiu- 
nus,  631 ;  Plin.  it.  10  s.  17 ;  IHolenu  iiL  IS.  §  86.) 

4.  The  later  name  of  Mantiiu-iji,  [M.vntixeia.1 

5.  A  citjr  in  Syria  on  the  Oroutes,  fouudoi 
hj  AntigoBtts  hi  B.  a  807,  and  intended  to  be  the 
capit.al  of  his  empire.  After  the  battle  of  IpsV» 
B.  c.  301,  in  whidi  Antigonus  periiUied,  the  in- 
habttants  of  Antigoneia  were  remis?ed  bjr  his  sne- 
ces.>.tul  rival  Seleucus  to  the  city  of  Antioch,  which 
the  latter  founded  a  little  lower  down  the  river. 
(Strab.  xri.  p.  750;  Diod.  xx.47;  Liban.  Antioek 
p.  349;  Malala,  p.  256.)  Diodoj-us  erroneously 
says  tliat  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Scleaoda. 
Antigooeia  continued,  however,  to  exist,  and  is  mco- 
tioncd  in  the  war  with  the  Partlfians  after  the  difest 
ofCrassus.    (Dion  Cass.  xl.  29.) 

6.  -\n  earlier  name  of  AlexJindreia  Troas.  [  Alea- 
AMDBKIA  TrOAS,  p.  102,  b.] 

7.  An  earlier  nsaw  of  Micaen  in  Bithjnia.  [iSi- 

l  AKA.] 

ANilLI'BANUS  (AyriAlitaiw :  JtM  eiJU 
Skurki),  the  eastern  of  tha  two  gfcnk  pnimUel  nigm 
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>  vUdi  fnebw  the  Tallflf  flf  Ooefe-Svm 

(S*nb.  xri.  p.  754;  Ptol.  T.  15.  §  8; 
T.  80.)  The  Hebrew  same  of  Lebanon  (A(- 
f.LXX.).wUdi  has  bMB  adopted  in  Enropc,  and 
♦L-rifi--*  **  white,"  fn>m  the  whitf-Lrrry  colours  of 
tlM  bMMUuf,  coinprcbeDds  the  two  ranges  of  Li- 
htm  aad  Awtilihanng.  The  peoenl  direction  of 
Aottfibacn*  is  from  NE.  l>v  SW.  Nearly  opposite 
to  DMnascoii  it  bifuirates  into  divmrini;  rid(;e«:  the 
wdenmost  of  the  two,  the  Hcnnon  of  tlic  Old  Tes- 
iHxot  (JcM  eat  Skeikh).  continues  its  SW.  oome, 
if  thr  proper  prolunf;ation  of  Antilihantis,  and 
attains,  in  its  highest  elevation,  to  the  point  of  about 
IttyOOO  leal  from  the  ae*.  The  other  ridge  takes  a 
ic-cr  westerly  miirs^.  h  Ifrng  and  low,  and  at  length 
vtoes  with  the  other  biufik  and  ^pom  of  Libanos. 
Ike  E.  hnaA  wai  called  hj  tlia  Sidanhni  Sfatai, 
aod  ^y  the  Amorito:5  Shenir  (Dent.  iii.  9),  l)oth 
waa»  signiijing  a  coat  of  mail.  (Kosenmiiller, 
j||lMl.T»LiLTLlS5.)  Iiil>Mit.(iT.9)itiBaIled 
Kt  S  jti/*  'in  <!(  ration."  In  tlx*  later  b(X)ks  ( 1  Chron. 
?.  23;  Soi.  Sonp,  iv.  8)  Sheoir  is  distingaiahed 
ina  Rermoo,  projierlj  m  cdM.  The  latter  mum 
b  tr-/-  Arnltif  ffom,  Si'm'r.  was  applied  in  the  middle 
t  "  Ai;tih*ti«nu.s,  north  of  Hem>on.  (Abnlf.  Tab. 
Sf.  \^  164.)  The  geology  of  the  district  has  not 
Wn  tbaroa|;hIy  ioTeBt^afted;  the  fonnations  seem  to 
bei^ff  to  the  upper  Jura  formation,  oolite,  and  Jura 
ooitsute;  the  pajtlar  is  chanM  teristic  of  its  vpfretJition. 
The  eallyiag  promontories,  in  common  with  ttu-^ie 
flf  Li^anns,  »a|iplie«l  the  Phwnicians  witli  abundance 
g(  uxabeckfior  ahip-buiiding.  ((jrote.  Hut.  of  Greece, 
vrL  uL  p.  858;  Ritter,  Er^Otmdey  toI.  ii.  p.  434; 

Palistina,  pp.  29 — 35 ;  Bnrkhardt,  7Vo- 
9ti»  m  Syria  ;  Bobinaan's  RuearckUy  vol.  iii.  pp. 
844,  S45.)  [E.  a  J.] 

-\NTIXO'OPOI.T>.  AN'Tl'XOE  (^AvnvSov  x6. 
Atff  PttiL  IT.  5.  §  61;  Fans.  viii.  9;  I>ioa  Case. 
Ul  11;  Aiiim.  Marc  six.  IS,  zsH.  16;  Aiv.  Vict. 
Ceeair,  14;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  14;  Chnm.  P.isch. 
puSS4,  Paria  edit.;  It.  Antoo.  p.  IA7;  Uierod. 

730:  'Amy^io,  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  'kipuatotfwoKts: 
£A.  'AiTow^j),  was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian 
in  \.  i>.  122.  in  memory  of  hb  favourite  Antinoos. 
(/•»  u.mary  of  Bioymphtf,  s.  r.)  It  stood  upon  the 
efc-^mi  bank  of  tht-  Nile.  lat.  26\  N.,  nearly  oppo- 
Kfc  Hrrmnpiiilis.  It  oct-npiod  the  .<>ite  of  the  nll.a^'e 
ii  BaA  {Bnovd),  named  at'tcr  the  goddess  and  oracle 
eCBaMi,  wlMi  waa  oooanlted  occaiknalty  even  as 
late  aa  the  acr  nF  Con«taiitine.  Antii!nopoH,<!  was  a 
btk  to  the  south  of  Besa,  and  at  the  foot  of  tlie  hill 
i^wladi  that  TiDaise WIS  Mated.  Agrotto,  once 
iaWs!?'!  br  Chri  ti  .n  anchorites,  probably  marks 
jcat  of  the  shrine  and  oracle,  and  Grecian  tombs 
point  to  the  necropolis  ef  Anti- 
The  new  city  at  fir>t  Wnupotl  to  the 
HrptarMnis,  bnt*was  afterwards  aonezed  to  the 
Th«iaid.  The  diafariet  aroond  became  itn  Anti- 
Tbe  dty  itaelf  was  gOT-emol  by  its  own 
and  Pntancos  or  President.  The  senate 
was  d»<*en  fnun  the  members  of  the  wards  (<^uAa/), 
rf  which  we  kam  the  name  of  one  —  'Adrifots  — 
fna  i?L'«<-ription-'  ( Ofili.  N".  4705):  nnd  if^  rlccrt'os, 
m  wtil  as  those  of  the  l*rytaneu«,  won>  not,  xs  uMi.d, 
■d^eet  to  the  nwhAon  of  tbo  nomarch,  but  to  that 
of  ±t  prefect  {hrurrpdrrtyos')  of  the  Thebaid.  Di- 
TiM  hmoars  wvre  p«id  in  the  Antinodon  to  Antinous 
asatneal  deity,  and  ganws  and  chariot-raoes  were 
JinuallT  exhibited  in  cir)inmeniorat ion  of  his  death 
ii  HadriaB''a  aorrow,     {pictionmy  of  An- 
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flsdiibited  tin  Oiaeoo-Renan  arcUtactnre  of  Trajan's 

age  in  immediate  contrast  with  the  Egyptian  style. 
Its  mins,  which  the  Copts  call  EnseneA,  at  the  vil- 
li^ of  Sbdk-Abadd),  attest,  by  the  area  wbidi 
they  fin,  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city.  Tin-  di- 
rection of  the  principal  streets  may  stili  be  traced. 
One  at  least  of  them,  which  ran  from  north  to  south, 
had  on  either  side  <^  it  a  corridor  mipportcd  by 
columns  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers.  The 
walls  of  the  theatre  near  the  southern  gate,  and 
thoae  of  the  hif^podrone  without  the  waUs  to  the 
ea«t,  are  still  extant.  At  the  north-western  e»> 
trcmity  of  the  city  was  a  p<»rtico,  of  which  foar 
columns  renudn,  inscribed  to  "  Good  Fortune,"  and 
bearing  the  d.ite  of  the  14th  and  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  a.  d.  235.  As  fur  as 
can  he  aicertafaied  from  the  epaoo  oovered  with 
ninnnd.<!  of  m:i.<-onry.  Anfinoopolis  was  abnut  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  brood. 
Near  tiie  Hippodrome  are  a  well  and  tanks 
tainitirj  to  an  ancient  mad,  which  leads  from  tho 
eastern  gate  to  a  valley  behind  the  town,  ascenda 
tlie  mountains,  and,  pas.<^ing  through  the  desert  hj 
the  Wddee  Tarfa,  joins  tlie  roads  to  the  quarries  of 
the  Mons  Porphyritea.  (WiUdnsoo,  TepograjpUff  qf 
Thebes,  p.  382.) 

Tbo  Ajitinoito  noroe  was  frequently  expo»id  to  the 
ravage  of  invailing  .innies;  but  they  have  inflicted 
less  havoc  upon  its  cipitai  and  the  neigbouring  llcr- 
nio{)olU  than  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  governments, 
which  have  converted  the  materials  of  thejo  cities 
into  a  lime-quairy.  A  little  to  the  souUi  of  Anti- 
noopolis  is  a  grotto,  the  tomh  of  llioth-otp,  of  the 
age  of  .Sesortasen,  containing  a  representntinn  of  a 
coiossQB  fastened  on  a  sledge,  which  a  niunbcr  of 
men  drag  by  ropes,  aooonHng  to  the  vsud  mode 
adopted  by  the  Kpyptiati  itia^on?!.  This  tomb  was 
discovered  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  There  are  only 
three  riHw  cofais  of  Antinoos  extant  ^Akennan, 
Roman  Coins,  \.  p.  253);  but  the  nmnber  (  ftrnijiles, 
busts,  statues,  &c.  dedicated  to  his  memoiy  bj 
Badffan  fbrm  an  epoch  m  the  declining  art  or  an- 
tiqnity.  (Ori^en,  «•  CUnsn,  fiL;  Euseb.  Hist. 
EceU*.  iv.  8.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTPNUM,  a  city  of  the  Mandans,  still  called 
CiriV*/ (fyln/im),  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  in  the  upjier 
valley  of  the  Ijris  (now  called  the  Valle  di  Ron  to), 
alMiut  15  inile.i  from  isora  and  6  from  tlie  Lake 
Fucinus,  from  which  it  is,  however,  separated  by  an 
inter\"ening  mountain  ridpe.  It  is  mentioned  cndy 
by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  §  17),  who  enumerates  the  Axi- 
XATES  amonf^  tiie  dties  of  the  Marsians;  hot  flw 
true  form  of  the  name  is  jire.^en  eil  to  ns  }>y  nnnieroos 
inscriptions  that  have  been  discovered  m  the  modem 
vflfage,  and  tnm  whidi  wo  lean  that  it  most  have 
Wn  a  mnnicij  al  town  of  cOBSidctalle  imjinrtance. 
JBesides  these,  ihci-c  remain  several  portions  of  tho 
ancient  walb,  of  ]i<)lygonaIooi]Stmction,irith  a  gatO' 
wav  of  the  5.imc  stvle,  which  still  senes  for  an  en- 
trance  to  the  modem  village,  and  is  called  J'orta 
Campanile.  The  Roman  inscriptions  confirm  the 
testimony  of  Pliny  as  to  the  city  being  a  Ifaaie  one 
(one  of  them  hus  "  {lopuli  Antinatinin  M;irsomni"); 
but  an  Oscan  inscription  which  has  been  fuuiid  thei  o 
is  in  the  Volsdan  dialect,  and  renders  it  pnibalilo 
that  the  city  was  at  an  earlior  [letiiKl  (m  rii],ied  by 
that  people.  (Mummsco,  L'nter-Jtalischtn  Ii'mlrkte^ 
p.  821.)  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  tho  "  castellnm  ad  lacnni  Fiiciv.nin  "  mentioned 
by  Livy  (iv.  57)  as  contiucrcd  from  that  people  in 
B.  01 408}  hot  tfaia  b  Jtxj  donhtfld.  (Bonandli, 
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wL  ffi.  pp.  222—232;  Orelli,  /fwcr.  146,  3940; 
Craven's  Ahttazi,  vol.  i.  pp.  117 — 122;  Hoare's 
Chstical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  339,  &c. ;  Kramer,  Ihr 
Fuciner  See,  p.  54,  note.)  [E.H.B.] 
ANTI()CHKIAor-EA('A»^KJx"a:  J'-f'-  'Aimo- 
'AyTi6xfios,  Antiocheiisis :  Adj.  'Ayrioxuc6s, 
Antioclientis),  the  capital  nf  the  Greek  kings  «f 
SjTia,  situated  in  thf>  nii^Ic  where  the  aonthem  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  nmniog  eastwards,  and  the  ooaat  of 
Phosiriflh,  niiHiiBft  north wnids^  nrs  braoifht  to  an 
tbnpt  meeting',  .'m<l  in  the  openinj;  fomietl  hy  the 
river  Orontes  between  the  ranges  of  JUount  Taoros 
and  Moont  Lebanon.   Its  positioii  is  nearlj  where 
till'  nCth  ijarallol  of  latitude  intfrvocts  the  36th  mc- 
lidiaD  of  loogitade,  and  it  is  about  20  miles  distant 
from  the  sos  aboot  40  W.  of  Aleppo,  and  aboat 
20  S.  of  Scanderoen.    [See  Map,  p,  115.]    It  is 
now  a  subordinate  town  in  the  pachalik  of  Aleppo, 
u\d  its  modem  name  is  still  A  t^aHeh.    It  was  an- 
ciently distin^shed  as  Antioch  bj  the  Orontes 
('A.  iwl  'Opoyrri),  bcc-uise  it  was  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  tliat  river,  wlicre  its  course  turns  ab- 
raptlj  to  tlie  west,  after  ninnin?  northwards  between 
the  rantres  of  Lebanon  and  Antlleh  uf>ii  [ORONTfiis] ; 
and  also  Antioch  by  Daphne  ('A.  M  ^d<pyp,  Strab. 
xvi. pp. 749—75 1 ;  Pint.  IaicuU.2\ ;  j^gyto /Ul^i^i', 
Hicnx-l.  p.  711 ;  A.  Kpidaphnes,  PHn.  v.  18.  s.  21), 
because  of  tiie  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  which 
waB  CMMsaated  to  Apollo  bk  the  hamMiate  neigh- 
bouhood.  [DArnxK.] 

Tha  physical  characteristics  of  this  aitoation  may 
ba  brieflf  deseribed.  To  the  sontii,  and  nAhar  to 
tha  west,  the  cone  of  Monnt  C.i  in-  {Jfhtl-eUAhrah ; 
wtt  CoL  Chesneji  in  the  Journal  ^  th«  JicM.  Giog. 
Soe.  vol  tin.  pu  SS8)  risas  Bprnnetxiedlj  from  the 
sea  to  the  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet  [Ca- 
aius.]  To  the  north,  the  heights  of  Mount  Ama- 
KU8  are  connected  with  the  range  of  Taurus ;  and 
tlie  BeUan  pass  [Amakidks  Pylae]  opens  a  com- 
nmnication  with  Cilii  i.-i  nnd  the  rest  (»f  A-ia  Minor. 
In  the  intcri-al  is  the  valley  (avKu>y,  Mitlala,  p.  136), 
or  rather  the  4jlain  of  Antioch  (t^  rwy  ^fivrioxiw 
viiiov.  Strab.  /.  c),  wliii  li  is  a  level  «]incf  .ibmit 
5  nnlcs  in  breadth  between  the  mouutuius,  and 
about  10  inilea  in  length.  Throogh  this  plain  the 
river  Omntes  sweeps  from  a  northerly  to  a  westerly 
counic,  receiving,  at  the  bend,  a  tributary  fnuu  a 
kka  iHiioh  waa  sAmt  a  vulo  dstant  ftvm  llio  aa- 
eiant  dty  (Gul.  Tjt.  iv.  lO),  and  emptying  itself 
into  the  bay  of  Antioch  near  the  base  of  Mount  Ca- 
sios.  **  The  windings  ((Wxn  the  dty  to  tlie  month) 
give  a  distance  of  afwiit  41  miles,  whilst  the  jounicy 
by  Und  is  (mly  16^  miks."  (Chesney,  /.  c  p.  230.) 
When  the  liver  passes  by  me  city,  its  breadth  b 
said  by  the  traveller  Niebiihr  to  be  125  feet;  but 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  its  bed.  An 
important  part  of  ancient  Antioch  stood  npim  an 
island;  but  whether  tiie  channel  which  insulated 
that  section  of  the  city  was  artificial,  or  changes 
have  been  produced  by  earthquakes  or  more  gradual 
eanses,  tlMre  is  now  no  island  of  apprsdabla  magni- 
tude, nor  diys  there  appear  to  have  been  any  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  dLstance  Ijetween  the 
bend  of  the  river  and  the  mountain  on  the  south  is 
ftntn  one  tti  twd  ini1e-<:  and  the  city  stooci  partly  on 
the  level,  and  partly  where  the  ground  rities  in  ab- 
mpt  and  predpitoos  forms,  towwds  Meant  Casins. 
Tlie  heights  with  which  we  arc  concerned  are  the 
two  summits  of  Mount  Silpius  (MaL  pasnm;  and 
8iiid.#.«.'Uw),  ibecHtemmostof  whiofaibnina 
nim  gradiid  dope  to  the  jhuo,  80  as  to  adnife  of  tha 
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cnltivaUon  of  vii^yards,  while  the  other  wm  M$m 
and  more  abrupt.  (.See  the  Plan.)    Betwwu  them 
was  a  deep  ravine,  down  which  a  uuschierooa  tonvnt 
ran  in  winter  (Phyrmums  or  Parmmlns,  tsS  ^imm 
rov  Xtyonivov  ^vpfdvov,  Mai.  p.  346:  Hap^fvlw 
X«(M(M^,  pp.  233,  339;  of.  Procopw  dt  Atdtf. 
a  10).  iUong  the  emga  on  these  heigfali  hnho 
ma.sses  of  ancient  walls  are  ttill  «0llipcxioa8.  while 
the  modem  habitations  are  on  tha  kvel  near  the 
river.  The  appeoranoe  of  the  grovnd  has  dodbtk« 
been  mtich  altered  by  earthquakes,  which  havobwn 
in  all  ages  the  sooorge  of  Antioch.  Yet  anry^ 
notion  may  be  obh&ied,  frcsn  the  deseriptiou  of 
modem  travellers,  of  the  aspect  of  llie  ancient  city. 
The  adTsnlMEes  of  its  position  are  very  evident.  By 
its  haiboar  of  Ski^euceia,  it  was  in  comnranicatioa 
with  all  the  trade  nf  the  Meditorraocan ;  aad,thnngb 
the  open  country  behind  Lebanwi,  it  wa«  r*mve- 
niently  approached  by  the  caravans  from  Mt>nj<fH 
tamia  and  Arabia.    To  these  advantages  of  xmn 
position  must  be  adtled  the  facilities  aiVerdeil  by  its 
river,  which  brou;;ht  do^vn  timber  mid  vegetable 
ptxluce  and  fish  from  the  Like  (I.ilxan.  Antioch.  }ff^ 
3G0,  361),  and  was  navi^'able  below  t!ie  city  to 
the  mouth,  and  is  believed  to  be  ca|«ble  of  bcinj^ 
made  navigable  agidn.    {R09,  Cktjf.  Soe,  roL  viii. 
p.  230;  cf.  Strab.  L  c;  Pans,  ym,  29.  §  3.)  The 
fertility  of  the  ncighbooriiood  is  evident  now  in  its 
unaadsled  vegetation.   The  Oimtea  has  been  eon- 
paretl  to  tlie  Wye.    It  does  not,  like  nu-my  t^-^tem 
rivers,  vaiy  between  a  winter-torrent  sod  a  diy 
waterecniee;  and  its  deep  and  rapid  waten  sie  d»- 
s(ril>ed  as  winding  round  the  bases  of  hl;li  and 
prccijiitOOS  difii^  or  by  riihly  cultivated  books, 
where  the  vine  and  the  ii;;-tree,  the  myrtle,  tlie  bay, 
the  ilex,  and  the  arbutus  are  mingled  with  dwarf 
oak  and  sycamore.   For  descriptions  of  the  scoieiy, 
with  views,  the  reader  may  consult  Came's  Sfiit 
(i.  5, 19,  77,  ii.  28.).    We  cm  well  nndentand  the 
charming  residence  which  the  Selcucid  prin("ta  and 
the  wealthy  Komaiis  found  in  "  beautiful  Antioch  "* 
('A.  ij  koAt).  Athen.  i.  p.  20;  Orientis  apex  pukher, 
Ainm.  Marc.  xxii.  9),  with  \U  climate  teni{'en<d  with 
the  west  wind  (Liban.  p.  34C ;  cf.  llcrudian.  vi.  6), 
and  whsra  the  salubrious  waten  were  so  abmidsat, 
that  not  only  the  public  baths,  but,  as  in  modem 
Damascus,  aUuost  every  house,  had  its  fountain. 

Antioch,  however,  with  all  these  advantages  of 
situation,  is  not,  like  Dama'^us,  one  of  the  olk^t 
cities  of  the  workL  It  is  a  mere  imaginatiuo  to 
identify  it  (aa  is  done  bjr  Jerome  and  soms  JtmA 
f  oiniucntators)  with  the  IliMah  of  the  OW  Testa- 
ment. Antioch,  like  Alexandrvia,  is  a  mooament  uf 
the  Maoedonian  age,  and  was  the  most  fiunons  of 
sixteen  Asiatic  citit'ts  built  by  Sticucus  Xicator,  and 
called  after  the  name  of  his  father  or  (as  some  f*y) 
of  his  son  Antiochns.  The  situation  was  evidently 
well  chosen,  for  oommnnicating  both  with  Ins  pos£r»- 
sions  on  the  Mediterranean  and  those  in  Mesopotamia, 
with  which  Antioch  was  comiectcd  by  a  rood  leading 
to  Zengma  on  tlie  Enphrates.  This  was  not  the  fint 
city  f<)undod  by  a  Macedonian  prince  near  this  ]<lace. 
Antigonus,  in  B.C.  307,  foundetl  Anti^<jiua,  a  .-liort 
diilanfM*  further  up  the  river,  for  the  jmriKj-M*  el' 
commanding  both  Kiryj't  and  Hibylmiia.  (I)ii»l. 
XX.  p.  758.)  But  after  the  battle  of  Ijisus,  n.  c.  3U 1 , 
the  dty  Antigonus  was  left  unfinished,  and  An- 
tic<ch  was  founded  by  his  snrressfnl  rival.  The 
sanction  of  anguries  was  sought  for  the  establi^- 
ment  of  the  new  nwtnpoBs.  Like  Bonmlns  on  the 
"        Sdencos  is  Mod  to  have  mtehed  the%bt 
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•f  bods  fiwi  tfw  fimiiiit  of  Moant  Casins.  An 
fMgle  carried  a  frs^^ent  of  the  fl<'>h  of  tli.-  'arrifieo 
to  a  foiat  CO  tbe  sca-sliore,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
tbt  Mifc  «f  tho  Orantw;  and  there  Sdettcria  was 

haOl,  5vii«  after,  an  caplc  deride«i  in  the  same 
BtaaQer  that  th«  roetrr>pnlu>  of  Seleocoa  was  not  to 
U  Aatigaiia,  hj  carrAnng  the  fleah  to  die  luO  SiU 
jioi  Betwern  tliis  hill  and  the  rivrr  the  city  of 
Aaciocli  waa  fooDikd  in  the  sprix^  of  the  jear  300 
&Ctlie1Sth«r  the  eneftiwSeleacidaa.  This 
hgeod  L-*  often  rrpitsented  on  cxwi<  uf  Antic*  h  by  .m 
ea^K  which  sometimes  carries  the  thigh  of  a  %*ictim. 
Od  oianj  coins  (as  that  engrared  bdow)  we  see  a 
an,  wUA  im  mm  cnmhiiiM  nith  a  itar,  thus  indi- 
tmiMfi  the  Tcmal  Ksrn  of  the  zodiac,  under  which 
the  dty  w«5  founcied,  and  n-iuindiug  us  at  the  same 
time  ci  the  a^t^Jic>'^■ical  propensities  of  the  people  of 
Antioch.  (See  Ecithrl, />f*m/)<io  Numortm  Antio- 
ckiat  SjfHae^  Vienna,  1786  ;  Vaillant,  ScUuci- 
Jmm  /fliperMn,  jAw  Biiloria  Rfgum  Syriae,  ad 
JUem  nfiniismntwn  accommoilata.   Paris,  1681) 

Xbe  dtj  of  bekocns  was  built  in  the  plain  (Jv 
«7  welrfti       otoMMr,  Hal.  ^  MO)  between  the 
r-  -r  ami  thf  hill,  and  at  snnie  (!i^tancc  from  the 
Wter,  to  AToid  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  tancota.   Xenaeus  was  the  areldtect  who  raised 
th"¥  walL^,  which  skirtr-d  Xhf  river  on  the  north,  and 
did  not  r«acli  fo  &r  as  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the 
This  mm  ttSj  the  earfieat  part  of  tha  dtj. 
other  parts  were  subsequently  added,  each 
Biunjundei  by  its  own  wall:  ao  that  Antioch  be- 
•/>  Strabo  says  (L  c),  a  Telropo/w.  The 
inhabitants  (as  indeed  a  great  part  of  the 
aaienak)  were  broucht  frum  Antigonia.  Besides 
lhar,  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  district  were 
imiwwl  m  the  new  city;  and  Sclcucns  raised  the 
Jrws  to  the  same  pcIiticaJ  privileges  witli  the  Greeks. 
(Joaeph.  Antiq.  xxL  31,  c  Ap.  ii.  4.)  Thus  a  second 
dlyvaa  famed  eoDtigiMNia  to  the  ftrat  It  is  probable 
,||w  Jews  had  a  separate  quarter,  as  at  Alex- 
Tbe  dtixens  were  divided  into  18  tribe-s, 
hKallf  .   There  was  an  asaembly  of  tiie 
f*opi.  (^TifJMi.  Li!cin.  p.  32 1 ).  wlil< !:  u-  ed  to  meet  in 
Ike  that!*,  even  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Titus. 
(Ta&  BuL  VL  90;  Joaeph.  B.  J.  vn.  5.  §  2,  3. 
1 .1)    At  a  later  period  we  read  of  a  senate  of  two 
hacired.    (JoL  Muopog.  p.  367.)    The  character 
ef  the  inhsbitants  of  Antioch  maj  be  OMily  de- 
•cribed.    The  climate  made  them  eflsDliliate  and 
laxiuioPi'.    A  hi;:h  (m't-k  ci\*ilisntion  was  mixed 
with  Tnariuus  Orieutal  elements,  and  especially  with 
the  aapantitioBa  of  Chaldaean  astrology,  to  which 
Chnrsflstom  complains  that  even  the  Christians  of 
hia  day  wo«  fKVtirlwl.  The  love  of  frivolous  amuse- 

I  in  thaoontertsof  tbe  Hippo- 
On  the*"  orr.-uiions,  and  on  many  others, 
nolent  feelings  of  the  people  broke  oat  into  open 
Meooahsd.   Anodwr  fault 
be  mentioned  as  a  maifcad  chararteri^tif  <  f 
Her  citizens  were  angalarljr  addicted  to 
wtA  acnnllaiis  ^rit,  and  the  invention  of 

Juh':in.  w  ho  wa?  hiuiM'lf  a  ^uffmT  from 
this  raase,  said  that  Antioch  contained  moc«  bof- 
faw  than  dttxens.  ApoDonioaefTyaaiwastMtod 

in  the  same  way;  at)d  the  Antiochians  provoked 
de5tnirtion  by  ridiculing  the  Persians  in 
the  inrasi on  of  Ch<wroes.  (Pnicop.  B.P.  ii.  8.) 
To  tiw  same  cause  nitLst  lie  referred  the  origin  of 
tlwr  name  **  Chrihtian,"  which  first  came  into  exist- 
ence in  this  city.    {AcU^  xi.  26;  Lift^  ^v.  of  St. 
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Tlun  ie  no  dmbt  that  the  dty  boOt  bj  Sdeaoua 

was  on  a  regular  and  magnificent  plan ;  Jmt  wo 
possess  no  details.  Some  temples  and  other  build* 
ngs  werednetoldaoanAntioclrosSoter.  Sdencns 
Callinicus  built  the  Ncto  City{r^v  vtav.  I.ih.in.  pp. 
309,  356;  r^v  Kedvriv^  Evag.  Jlitt.  Eccl.  ii.  12) 
on  the  islioid,  according  to  Strabo  (/.  c),  though 
Libanius  assigns  it  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
brought  settlers  from  Greece  durii^  his  war  with 
the  Bomans  (ahoot  190  b.  o.).  To  tfau  writer,  and 
to  Evagrius,  who  describes  what  it  soffined  in  the 
earthquake  imdcr  Le<j  the  Great,  we  owe  a  particular 
account  of  thb  part  of  the  city.  It  was  on  an 
isknd  (see  below)  whiehivas  joined  to  the  old  city 
by  five  bridges.  Hence  Polybins  (v.  69)  and  Pliny 
(v.  21.  8.  18)  rightly  speak  of  the  Orontes  as  flow- 
ing Arongh  AntiiKh.  The  arrangement  of  the 
streets  was  simple  ruid  symmetrical.  At  their  in- 
ter.MM;tion  was  a  fourfold  arch  {Tttrapylwn\  The 
magnificent  Palaee  was  on  the  north  siw,  dose 
upon  tiie  river,  and  commandetl  a  prospect  of  tlio 
suburbs  and  the  open  country.  Passing  by  Seleucos 
Philopatar,  of  whose  pabHe  worics  noClung  is  Imown, 
we  come  to  the  eighth  of  the  Seleucid.ae,  Antiochus 
Epiphanea.  He  was  notoriously  fond  of  buikiiag; 
sflM,  bf  adding  a  fourth  eity  to  Antiodk,  he  com- 
pleted  the  Tetrapli.s,  (Stnib.  I.e.)  The  city  of 
Kpiphanes  was  between  the  old  wall  and  Mount 
Silpins ;  and  the  new  wall  endbsed  the  citadel  with 
many  of  the  cliffs.  (Procop.  <i«^c</i/.  I  c.)  This 
monarcli  erected  a  tenate-ltouse  {tiouKtvr-fjpioy), 
and  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns, 
which  is  described  by  Livy  as  magniflosnfc  with  gold 
(Liv.  xli.  20) :  but  hh  groat  work  was  a  vast  street 
with  double  coloniiade^,  wliich  ran  from  east  to  west 
for  four  miles  through  tlie  whole  length  of  the  dij, 
and  was  perfectly  level,  though  the  ground  originally 
was  ruggetl  and  uneven.  Other  streets  crossed  It 
at  right  angles,  to  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the 
groves  and  gardens  of  the  liiU  on  the  other.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  principal  street  was  the  Oiiiphabmf 
widi  a  statue  of  Api^;  and  where  HoSb  street 
touched  tlie  river  was  the  Nymphncum  (Nviitpaioy, 
Kvag.  UuLEocI,  L  c;  Tpiyvfi^oy,  Mai.  p.  244). 
The  position  of  the  Omphalos  is  shmrn  to  have  been 
opposite  the  ravine  Parmenius,  by  some  allusions  in 
tiie  reign  of  Tiberias.  Ko  great  change  appears  to 
haw  ben  made  hi  the  dty  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Epiphanes  and  Tigranes.  When  Hgranea 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Syria,  Aiitio<-h  was  re- 
stored by  Lucullus  to  Antiochus  Pliilo[>ator  (.\siati- 
cus),  who  was  a  mere  puppet  of  the  Romans.  He 
built,  iie;ir  Mount  Silpius,  a  Museum,  Uke  that  in 
Alexaiidrcia;  and  to  this  period  belongs  theliteraiy 
eminence  of  Antioch,  which  is  aOtided  to  by  Cicero 
in  hi.s  s{>eech  for  Arehias.    (Cie.  pro  Arch.  4.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Komaii  poiud,  it  b  pro- 
bable that  Antiodi  covered  theiUI  eztnt  ofgrocmd 
which  it  occupied  till  tbc  time  of  Ju.stinian.  In 
magnitude  it  was  not  much  inferior  to  Paris  (C.  0. 
MQUer,  Antiq.  AnHoek. ;  see  bdow),  and  the 
ber  and  splendour  of  the  jmbUc  buildings  were  very 
great;  for  the  beleucid  kings  and  queens  (Mai.  p. 
312)  had  vied  willi  eadi  other  in  embelliahing  their 
metropolis.   Bnt  it  Modved  still  further  embellish- 
;  ment  frwn  a  kng  senes  of  Roman  emperors.  In 
j  n.  c.  64,  when  Syria  was  reduce*!  to  a  province, 
I  Pompsy  gave  to  Antiodi  the  privller^e  of  .autonomy. 
I  The  same  privileee  was  renewi  il  hv  .Julius  rriesar 
in  a  pubUc  edict  (h.  c.  47),  and  it  was  retained  till 

Antoninus  Piu  made  it  •  cohmkk  The  era  <€ 
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A  A.  City  of  Soleucns  Nicator. 
BB.  Now^  Citj  of  Selcucus  CaOi- 

mens. 
CC.  City  of  Antiochnt 
DD.  Mount  SUjiias. 
KB*  UodHn  Town. 

aft.  ffifer  Orontes. 

U>.  Road  to  Sclcncda. 

ec  Rond  to  Daphne. 

dd.  Ravine  Parmenins. 

«e.Wa]l  of  EpipluuwB  and  Ti 
berios. 


FLAX  or  AHTIOOB. 

ff.  Wall  of  Tho<T<ln<iin8. 
gg.  Wall  of  Jostiniao. 
oL  Jofltinian'b  IKteli. 

ii.  Godfrey's  Camp. 

1.  Altar  of  Jopita*. 

2.  Amphitheatre. 

3.  Theatn. 

4.  Citadel. 

5.  Castle  of  the  CrusaUcre. 

6.  Caesariura. 

7.  Omplmlos. 

8.  Fomm. 


9.  fftnitt  Hbmbi 

10.  Mnsnmi. 

11.  Tluiered*8  Castle. 

12.  Trajan's  Aqncdact. 

13.  Hadrian's  Aqucdurt. 

14.  Caligula's  Aqueduct. 

15.  Caesar's  AqaedaeL 

16.  Xjstus. 

17.  Herod's  Coloauade. 

18.  Xytni 

19.  Palace, 

20.  Circus. 


Phanalia  wm  intredueed  at  Antioeh  in  henonr  of 

Caf^.ir,  who  rrc>(  tf>il  manj  paldic  works  there : 
among  otiiers,  a  theatre  under  the  rocks  of  Silpios 
(t^  M  fp«i  i^Mrrpoy),  and  an  tmpkitheatre, 
Wsides  an  aquwluct  and  baths,  and  ;i  ba-ilica  callwl 
Caefiiriiim.  Augustus  shovred  the  same  favour  to 
the  )ico|,lc  of  Antioeh,  and  was  shnilarlj  flattered 
by  them,  and  the  era  of  Artiuin  wa.s  introduced  into 
their  system  of  chronologj.  In  this  reign  Agrippa 
built  a  rabnri>,  and  Herod  the  Great  contributed  a 
nad  and  a  colonnade.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5.  §  3, 
B.  J,  L  21.  §  11.)  The  most  memorable  event  of 
the  reign  of  Til)erius,  connected  with  Antiocli,  was 
the  d«^tli  of  Germanieoa.  A  long  catalogue  of  works 
erorted  by  sticcc-^ivc  emperors  micht  be  fxiven;  but 
it  i.s  »  iiou;;h  to  n'fer  to  tlic  Chronoffraphia  of  Ala- 
lab,  wbieh  seems  to  be  based  on  official  documeDts*, 
and  wliicli  may  Ijo  e.a^ily  ooiisiilttil  by  means  of  the 
Index  in  tiic  Bonn  edition.  We  need  only  imitance 
the  baths  of  Galignb,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  the 
paving  of  the  great  .strwt  with  Egyptian  granite  by 
Autouiuus  Pius,  the  Xy$ttu  or  public  walk  built 
by  Commodoa,  and  the  palace  built  hf  Diodetian, 


*  Gibbon  sajs :  "  We  mar  dibtiuguish  his  au- 
thentic infennation  of  domestic  fiMto  from  his  gross 
ignorance  of  geoenl  histoiy.**  Cli.lLTol.ix.p.414, 
ed.  MilmaOt 


I  who  dso  established  tbers  pnUie  itoras  and  mtnttbs- 

I  tures  of  arms.  At  Antioeh  two  of  the  most  strikir; 
calamitie.H  of  the  {x;riod  were  the  earthquake  cf 
Trajan's  reign,  during  wlrfdi  die  emperor,  wIm  wis 
then  at  Antioeh,  took  n  fu're  In  tlie  Cirrujt:  nn  l  t^^i* 
capture  of  the  catj  by  the  Persians  under  Sapur  is 
260  A.  D.  On  tUs  oeca^  the  dtiscns  were  in- 
tently ot  enpiwl  in  tlie  theatre,  wbsD  tho  enemy  Hir- 
prlsed  them  from  the  rocks  abofr.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  5.) 

The  intcr^-al  lictwecn  Constantine  and  Justioiia 
may  be  reg.irded  as  the  Byzantine  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Autioch.  After  the  founding  of  Constanti- 
nople it  oeassd  to  be  the  principal  city  of  the  East 
At  the  same  time  it  beLraii  tn  Vie  pronuncnt  a.s  a 
Christian  city,  ranking;  a*  a  Patriarchal  .see  with  Con- 
stantinople and  Alezandreia.  With  tho  former  of  tb^ 
cities  it  wns  eonniYterl  by  tlie  c^reat  niad  through  A>ia 
Minor,  and  with  the  latter,  by  the  coast  rood  tlmmirh 
Caenica.  (See  Wesseluf,  Ant  Itin.  p.  147 ;  Itin. 
H'l  Ds.  p.  581.)  Ten  conneils  were  held  at  Antioeh 
Ix'lwccQ  tho  years  252  and  3^0;  aud  it  became  di&- 
tinfniished  by  a  new  style  of  bnildinf^,  in  conoectiaa 
with  Chri.stian  wi>r>lii],.  Oiu-  church  esjiecially, 
begun  by  Canstantine,  and  fiul>hcd  by  bis  son,  de- 
muids  oor  notice.  It  was  the  aame  draidi  wbidi 
Julian  closed  and  Jovinn  restond  to  Cliri>ti:ui  as*, 
and  the  same  in  which  CluTSOStoni  preached.  He 
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dr<«cnbr>s  i:  richly  ornamented  with  2^Iasaic  and 
^tatoea.  The  roof  was  donioal  (jr^mpotiits),  and 
«f  Cirat  h«Vlit;  and  in  its  octa^ronal  pLui  it  was 
Nukr  to  the  chuix-h  of  St.  Vitalis  at  liaveuna. 
(Scv  EoKb.  ViL  Comtt,  iii.  SO.)  Fran  the  pnra- 
Vnr*  of  raHy  churclios  of  this  fonii  in  the  Ea.<t,  we 
DOM  fOffHM  either  that  this  odifi(«  &et  the  example, 
«r  tkat  Ukb  mode  «f  dtnrdhliviMing  wis  abcody  in 

uj-\  A  i.i-n^  ^>th«'r  boQdiDgs.  Aiitiinh  owliI  to 
Cuirtantine  a  batiiica^  ft  pnutorium  fur  the  re»i- 
imm  «f  tfi*  Coonl  «f  tbe  East,  tiailt  of  tba 

t-rals  the  amient  Museum,  and  a  xenon  or 
kxpice  Dear  the  great  church  for  ihc  reception  of 
tniTtlkra.  C»n>>tantias  f^pcQt  much  time  at  An- 
tioch,  »  that  th«  place  received  the  tcmfiorarj'  name 
flf  Cv%ftiintia.  His.  preat  works  wen-  at  tlio  li.ir- 
booruf  S.lfin-«ia,  and  the  tni(  (  .>  uf  thcui  still  rt  iiKiin. 
JafisB  Uiok  much  pair.s  to  ii;;^'n\t:.ite  luillBelf  itii 
!{*-»  j««^4e  of  Antiocb.  llis  di>.ijjpjintmeiit  is  ex- 
|ccaard  in  tb«  Minopi^OD.  Yaleiu  undertook  great 
■ipnmnNBte  at  the  time  of  his  peace  with  the  Per- 
sssrs,  and  opposite  the  ravine  ranneniu.s  he  built  a 
nmp(aoQs  JoruM^  which  was  paved  with  marble, 
mi  dwited  wiUi  UlTiian  ooliimns.  Theodorius 
was  com  filled  to  adojit  glrin;r»^iit  measures  afrainst 
the  adrnm,  in  cooMqiieuce  of  the  seditira  and  the 
keikh;  «r  tbe  statnn  (a.o.  387,  388),  and  An- 
tioch  wtm  deprived  of  the  rank  of  a  metropolis.  We 
an  t<3w  brought  to  Uie  time  of  Libanios,  from  whom 
we  karc  ao  olten  quoted,  and  of  ChTjsoatom,  whose 
MBooe  eoBtein  lo  many  inddental  aotkee  of  hi^ 

r-tr:Tir  ritT.  ChrrisflBtom  eives  the  population  at 
2UU,UU0,  of  which  100,000  were  CUristlaiis.  In 
tJMM  nmbcn  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  we  arc  to  in- 
Hb-Ip  the  cbildren  and  the  slavefi.  (See Gibbon,  ch.XT. 
aad  Mlman  a  DoCe^  voL  ii.  p.  363.)  For  the  detailed 
dMo^ckn  «f  the  pofafie  and  pmato  MWngs  of 
ibt  citT.  we  most  refer  the  reader  to  Libanius.  The 
iacnaae  of  the  aaburb  towards  Daphne  at  this  period 
■dbeei  Hwudwrnig  to  MM  n  new  wall  on  thie  ride. 
(tethrPlan.)  Passing  ov^-t  the  rcicns  of  Thco- 
doMs  the  Yoon^er,  wtio  added  new  decoratioos  to 
thr  tkj.  and  of  Leo  the  Great,  in  whose  time  it  was 
danhlBd  hf  an  eartlit{uake,  we  come  to  a  period 
w*ucij  was  made  disastrous  by  quarrels  in  the  IJippo- 
ari  ci  e.  r-.a.v«ai  its  of  the  Jews,  internal  factions  and 
war  froia  without.  AAer  an  earthquake  in  the 
rrici  C'f  Justin.  A.  D.  ')'26,  the  city  was  restfired  by 
hjietm,  w1h>  was  Count  of  the  Ka^t,  and  after- 
Wida  Patiiardl.  The  w^^n  of  Justinian  ia  one  of 
th^  mci«t  important  eras  in  the  history  of  Antioch. 
It  WM  rising  under  him  into  fre»h  spleudour,  when 
k  «a>  again  iigmd  bjr  an  earthquake,  and  soon 
»*i-rwird«  (a.  i».  ."iaS)  uttfrly  (lr'-/jl.ite<l  by  tlio  in- 
rmaaa  <d  the  Fen'iatis  nnder  Choeroes.  The  ruin  of 
the  eity  wae  oumplete.  The  dtkens  omdd  scarcely 
5r<d  Tb*  Mt»  of  their  owr  h"U'.  >.  llnaan  entirely 
arw  ctlj  (which  receired  the  new  name  of  Theti' 
foU$)  rose  under  Jnsthaan.  In  dimenrions  it  was 
caridoifcly  leas  than  the  fonner,  the  wall  rctirin;; 
frtta  the  river  on  Uie  east,  and  touching  it  only  at 
eoe  powt,  anii  als*)  including  a  smaller  portion  of 
II0  dUb  (if  M'junt  Silpios.  This  wall  evidently 
earmpond^  ^i'h  the  notices  of  th'-  f  iiiifi( ntions  in 
the  times  of  the  crusaders,  if  we  miike  alluwance  for 
the  iaflalad  laagnaga  of  Procopius,  who  is  oar  au- 
thority f  >r  the  p«nblic  works  of  Justinian. 

The  histury  uf  Antiuch  during  the  metlieval  period 
was  «M  «f  varied  tcttmm^  but,  en  the  whole,  of 
r^oal  decay.  It  w.^<  f'r  t  I'^  t  to  the  Kmnan  tui- 
jift  in  the  t^ne  of  Ucraciius  (a.  i>.  635),  and  taken, 


with  the  whole  of  SjTia,  by  the  Sriraccns  "m  the  first 
burst  of  their  military  enthusia.Hm.  It  was  recovered 
in  the  10th  <rntnry  under  Nicejihonis  Phoca-x,  by  a 
surprise  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Persians  be- 
came masteia  of  il;  and  Ita  eirength,  popoUtion, 
and  inatriiificence  are  crldinitetl  by  a  writer  of  the 
period  (Leo  Diac.  p.  73),  though  its  appearance  had 
doabtlesB  tmdeffone  oomidenble  dumgee  dmin|f 
four  conturies  of  Mahoniedan  occuj  utiMii.  It  n - 
mained  subject  to  the  emperor  of  Com>tantinople  till 
the  time  of  the  first  Oonineid,  when  it  was  tuen  hj 
the  Seljuks  (a.  d.  1084).  Fourteen  years  later 
(a.  d.  1098)  it  was  besieged  by  the  Latins  in  the 
first  Crtisade.  CSodfrey  pitched  his  camp  by  tl)0 
ditch  which  liad  been  dug  under  Justinian,  and 
Tancred  erected  a  fort  near  flie  western  wall.  (See 
tli<'  Plan.)  The  city  was  taken  on  the  3d  of  June, 
lO'JS.  Hocmond  I.,  tlie  k  m  of  Hubert  Gnieeaid, 
U'caiiic  prince  uf  Antim  li;  and  its  hi.story  was  apain 
Christian  for  nearly  two  centuries,  till  the  time  of 
b'jemond  VI.,  wlien  it  Ml  under  tiie  power  of  tlie 
Sultan  of  Kj^ypt  and  his  Xlaincluki  s  (a.  d.  1268). 
From  tiiis  time  its  declensicm  seems  to  have  been 
ni])id  and  oontinaooe;  wliereas,  under  the  Fnmlcs, 
it  appars  to  have  been  still  a  strong  and  splendid 
city.  So  it  is  described  by  Pbocas  {Acta  Sanct. 
MaL  ro\.  r.  p.  299),  and  by  William  of  Tyre,  who  is 
the  crc.it  I^tin  aothority  for  its  history  durin;;  tliis 
period.  (Sec  e.specially  iv.  9 — 14,  v.  23,  vi.  I  ,  15; 
and  compare  xvi.  26,  27.)  It  is  unnecessary  for 
our  purpose  to  describe  the  various  fortunes  of  tho 
faiiiilirs  f!iroii-li  which  the  FraiikLsh  priiuipility  of 
-fViiiiixh  was  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
Boemond.  A  full  account  of  tliem,  and  of  the  coins 
by  which  they  axv  illustrated,  will  be  found  in  Do 
Saulcy,  Aumumati^  de*  Croisadet,  pp.  1 — 27. 

We  may  eoorider  the  modem  Iiistoiy  of  Antioch 
as  coincident  v.ith  tliat  of  Kurojx'nn  travellers  in  the 
Levant.  Begimiing  with  Dc  la  Brocqoi^,  in  the 
15th  century,  we  ftid  the  dty  already  sonic  into  a 
state  of  iii-ignifi^ance.  He  ^ays  tliat  it  contained 
only  300  hooses,  inhabited  by  a  few  Turks  and 
Arabs.  The  modem  Aniakkh  it  a  poor  town, 
situated  in  the  north-western  quarter  of  Uic  ancient 
city,  by  tho  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  substniitinl 
bridge.  No  accurate  statement  can  be  piven  ot  its 
population.  On(^travcllcr  stat.^  it  at  4000,  another 
at  10,000.  In  the  censiLs  takm  l  y  Ibrahim  Pa  ha 
in  1835,  when  he  thought  ot  making  it  again  the 
capital  of  Syria,  it  was  said  to  be  5800.  The 
Christians  have  no  church.  The  town  occtipies  only 
a  snmll  portion  (some  say  ^,  some  ^,  some  ^)  if  th<; 
ancient  endosore;  and  a  wide  spaee  of  onoc(  upi.  d 
ground  inter^■enes  between  it  and  the  ex>*teni  or 
Aleppo  gate  (called,  after  SL  Paul,  Jiab-BouUrtu), 
near  which  are  the  remaina  of  ancient  parement. 

The  walls  (doubtless  thoie  of  Jutisian)  nmy  be 
traced  through  a  circuit  of  foor  nules.  Tliey  are 
hmit  partly  of  fUne,  and  partly  of  Roman  tiles,  and 
were  tiankcd  by  strong  towen;  and  till  the  earth- 
quake of  1822  some  of  them  presented  a  n»ai;ni- 
ficent  appearance  on  the  cliffs  of  Mount  Silpius.  The 
licight  of  the  wall  differs  in  different  places,  ami  tra- 
vellers are  not  a;.'n'ed  on  the  dinu-nsions  assigned  to 
them.  Among  the  re<  ent  travellers  who  Ijavc  de- 
scribe<l  Antiix'h,  wc  may  make  particular  mention  of 
PiKfu  kf,  Kinneir,  Ni.  I.nhr,  Buckingham,  Pii  htor 
{WuUjiUirtm  im  MoryetUande),  and  Michaud  vt 
Poajoohit  {Cwrt^pcmdamee  tTOrimi,  &c).  Since 
t!u-  larth'itiakc  which  ha.s  just  iK'cn  mentioned,  tho 
I  mo&t  important  events  at  Antioch  have  been  its 
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(n  cui>;itii>u  by  Ibrahim  Paslia  in  1832,  atul  the  Ea- 
phnitos  txpc-diUon,  condacted  by  Col.  Chcsney,  (Sec 
the  rcceuily  published  Tolumcs,  London,  185U.) 

The  f^iwMMM^  figure  represenU  the  Genius  of  An- 
tioch,  —  for  so  with  Ammiunu^  Marcelliiius  (xxiii. 
1),  a  uaUvo  of  the  place,  wc  may  tran^lale  liio 
TvjC^  'Ainox*'<*Jf  or  famous  allegorical  statue, 
wlikh  iiMiwnilkd  the  city,  li  «a»  tlw  work 


Enfychiiles  of  Sicyon,  a  pnpil  of  Ly-lj-jaiS,  wliasc 
Hcliool  of  art  was  closely  coimected  with  the  Slice- 
donian  princes.  It  represented  Antioch  as  a  female 
fii:nrp,  seated  on  the  rock  Silpius  and  crowned  with 
UiuurM,  with  ears  of  cam,  and  souietiues  a  palm 
bmncb  in  her  hand,  and  with  the  river  Orontee  at 
lier  feet.  This  fiirnni  ajipears  ccn.stantly  on  the 
later  coins  of  Antioch;  and  it  ia  said  to  have  some- 
times  deeoiBted  the  affidal  duUra  of  the  Boman 
praetors  in  the  provinces,  in  rniijniK  tion  with  n»pre- 
MDtations  of  Borne,  Alexandrcia,  and  Constantinople. 
The  engra^g  haw  giren  is  mm  a  itatne  of  the 
time  of  Septiinius  Scverus  in  the  Vatican.  (Msconti, 
Muteo  Pio  Clementino,  iii.  4G.)  The  original  statue 
•was  placed  within  a  cell  of  four  column.s,  open  on  all 
sides,  near  the  river  Oron^c^,  and  nltiiiiately  within 
''the  N'ym]>haeum.  .      .  - 

A  conjectural  plan  of  the  ancient  city  is  given  in 
^tichaud's  Iliitotre  iks  CroimiJes  fvol.  iL).  But 
the  be.st  is  in  C.  0.  Mull-r'.s  Afiti'juitatrs  Anti)- 
chenae  (Got'.iii_;cn,  183y),  from  which  ours  i.s  t.iki  ii. 
MQIIer's  work  cuntains  aU  the  matwiab  for  the  his- 
tory of  Antioch.  A  con)]ir-niliniis  account  of  ihis 
city  is  given  in  Conybcare  and  Uowjwu's  Lije  ami 
£]mtU$  of  SL  Paul  (London,  1850—52),  fr<>m 
which  work^sooie  port  of  the  present  article  ba.s  been 
takenj..,:.  •     .      [L  S.  H.1 


coot  OF  AKTIOCH. 

ANTIOCHEIA.   1.  Calubrhob.  [Edesba.] 

2.  MvonoxiAR.  [Nl.'*inis.] 

a.  C  juciAK,  is  phoed  by  Stepbanus  («.  v.  'Arrto- 
Xfla)  on  the  river  Fynunns  in  Cilicia,  and  the  Stadi- 
aauiiM  agrees  with  Um.  Bnt  Cnuner  observes  (^A§ia 
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^finor,  vol.  ii.  p.  353),  that  then  are  mUs  vith 
the  epigraph  Arru>x*ttv  twm  wpot  rm  Ifffmt,  hj 

which  the  same  place  u  pn^blj  meant,  thoi^ 
according  to  the  medals,  it  was  on  the  Sams. 

4.  An  Cic\.GirM  ('AvTi<ix«'o  t'^'  Kpdyo!,  Plul. 
V.  8.  §  2).  JStrabo  (p.  609)  mciitiun.s  a  rock  Cnifiu 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  the  river  Selinn.*  u»l 
the  fort  and  harlwiur  (if  ( "haradrus.  Api>iaii(  J/i//in</. 
c.  96)  ntentious  both  Cragus  and  Anticragna  in  Ci- 
licia as  very  stnof  ftrls;  but  then  magr  be  sone 
ennr  here.  Beaufort  ( fCaramnnin,  p.  193)  cun- 
:  jecturea  that  the  t>itc  may  bo  between  SeluU$  abd 
'  JTuracireiis (the  Chaiadraa  of  Stiabo):  he  obMcved 

several  columns  there  "  whose  shafts  were  daf^ 
blocks  of  poli^hed  red  graaite."  A  s^oare  diff,  tin 
itop of  which  prujecta  into  the  sea,  has  ben firti- 
fi«l.  There  is  also  a  flight  of  steps  cut  io  the  VBCk 
leading  from  the  landing  place  to  the  gates. 

5.  Ad  Maeakdbum  ('A.  rphs  Mwdb^),  a 
small  city  on  the  Maeander,  in  Caria.  in  the  ptit 
mljaccnt  to  Phr^'cia.  There  was  a  bridge  there. 
The  city  had  a  large  and  fertile  territonr  on  botli 
sides  of  the  river,  which  was  noted  for  its  figs.  Tha 
tract  was  subject  to  earthquakes.  (Strab.  p.  630.) 
I'liny  (v.  29)  sajs  that  the  town  M-as  ^nrruuuded  ly 
the  Orsinns, — or  Moqmoa,  as  some  read  the  name, 
— by  which  he  seems  to  n>ean  that  it  is  in  the  aDf:Ie 
funned  by  the  junction  of  this  small  river  with  the 
Maeander.  Ouiiiltoii  (Aeaearolef,  ««L  L  pi 
.'i29)  fixes  the  jiosition  between  4  and  5  miles  SLcif 
KujftaOf  "  and  iKar  the  month  of  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Kara  Si,  whidt  it  eommaiids,  as  wdl  as  the 
road  to  Ghera,  the  ancient  Aphrodisias."  The  i.- 
mainsare  not  considerable.  They  oooaiai  of  tbe 
masahe  walk  of  the  Acropolis,  and  aa  inner  CMtlein 
a  rude  and  barbarou-s  .style,  without  any  traces  of 
Hellenic  ciiaractcr;  but  there  is  a  .'*t.'\dinm  built  in  the 
same  style,  and  tliis  seems  to  show  the  aiiliqaity  «l 
both  E.'k:t  of  the  acropolis  there  arc  many  remuw 
of  arche.'i,  vaults,  and  snfi'-tru'  tinii .  df  buililinr^. 
1  here  is  also  the  site  of  a  Nmaii  tinati-c.  (Couip. 
Fellows,  DUcoveries  m  Lycia,  p.  27.) 

I'liny  say.s  that  Antiocheia  is  where  the  towns 
Scminethos  (if  the  reading  is  right)  and  Craoaot 
were.  Cranaoa  is  an  appropriate  name  for  the  site 
of  Antio<hcia.  Stejih;inu.s  r.  'An-tdxfja)  .«a_vs 
that  the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Fythopoli^ 
and  that  Antaodiiis  ebn  of  Seleocos  built  a  towa 
here,  which  ho  naincil  .\nti.H  ln-ia,  after  hii  mother 
Antiochis.  Tho  consul  Cn.  Manilas  encamped  at 
Antioeheta  (B.a  189)  en  his  march  at^unst  the 
fialatae  (Liv.  SDEViiL  13).  This  dty  was  the  birth- 
place of  Diotrepfaca,  a  distinguished  sophi:it,  whose 
pupil  Uybreas  was  the  greatest  rhetorician  of  Strabo's 
time.  There  are  namaroas  medals  of  tlus  tomef 
the  imperial  period. 

6.  Maugiana  (  a.  Mapyidvr)),  a  city  on  both 
sidcii  of  the  river  Margus,  in  Margiana.  (PKqj,  vi. 
1 6  ;  Strab.  p.  .5 1  r,.)  It  is  f^-tid  to  have  been  founded 
by  Alcxiiii.h  r,  but  his  city  having  been  dcstmyed  by 
the  barbarians,  Antiodias  I.  Soter  restored  it,  an  I 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  It  lay  in  a  fertile  j.laiii 
burroundud  by  deserts;  and,  to  deteud  it  agaiust  tiic 
barbariana,  AstiochiM  tnrrnindei  the  phfai  with  a 
wall  1 500  stadia  in  circuit  (Stndio).  I'liny,  who 
seems  to  have  referred  to  the  aaine  aoaraes  as  Stratto, 
and  perhaps  to  othen  also,  states  that  the  regioo  is' 
of  cTe.it  fertility,  .md  stirr^unded  liv  nionntnin* :  .'iii  l 
he  makes  the  circuit  15U0  stadLt,  but  omits  to  nica- 
tioD  tills  great  wall,  which  is  probably  a  fiction. 
The  dty  was  70  stadia  in  drcuit  The  river  which 
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domfd  betiMcn  the  two  uutii  of  the  town  was  used 
fcriR^BCim.  PliBfaMittaltiMMldimorCnw. 

wn*,  whiT?n  Orr»l«s  took  j  ri-ir.nf»r<  (I'hit.  Crass,  c.  31), 
vtre  artlkd  here.  1  he  ^Uoe  appcaurs  to  be  Mcrv, 
m  tfct  JftrfiU««l^  Hh  MMknl  MKgtH,  vkara  tiiero 
ar  rrnisin^  an  cU  MRL  Jfcrv  fits  mnfy  due 
■ortii  of  liaat. 

*.  PHnMAsCA.4vp^tT^  ni4rt8i[a,'A.T^flHriMBr, 
.■4r<L  .4jK>«L  xiii.  14),  was  situatnl  (in  the  S.  side  of 
tiw  DMontain  boondaiy  between  Phrygia  and  Fkidia. 
Stabo  (p.  577)  fJac«t  Pbilomdinm  on  the  north 
■it  if  this  cuipr  and  doBe  to  it,  and  Antiochcia  on 
the  »oth.  AkJththr  conrsponds  t<i  I'hilomplium 
■ad  TaitAfOtch  to  Anticxriteia.  "  The  distance  from 
Twkintek  to  AkakAr  m  ax  llOlirs  ov.t  the  moun- 
tain*, Akik<kr  bein^  exjictly  opp<9.it«-."  (Hamilton, 
iir  futrche*,  vol.  i-  p.  472 :  Arundel],  IHscoverUs, 
^EL,  roL  i.  p.  281.)  Stnibo  <ii>N(:ribes  Philomelium 
bring  in  a  plain,  aud  AntiiM  la-ia  on  a  sniall  eini- 
) ;  and  thi^  descripUm  exactly  suits  AksheJtr 
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Arsi'  first  dfwcri^iod  tho  n  rr-ninf  of  Anliorhcia, 
which  ara  aumeroiu.  He  uietitiuiu  a  largu  building 
«MCmelad  «f  pcoii^aoBtUmm^ctwhiiA  u»  gnnmd- 
■iaa  and  the  circolar  end  for  the  bema  were  romain- 
Wf,  Be  aagpoKt  this  to  have  been  a  chuah. 
Thm  an  tm  ndns  of  *  iraD ;  and  twenty  perfect 
ar  h«  of  an  a<jue<Iuct,  the  stoni«s  «if  which  are  with- 
«Bt  ONnent,  anid  <^  the  same  large  dimensiana  aa  those 
in  tbe  vaU.  Thesv  are  also  the  remains  of  a  temple 
«f  DMifn%  and  of  a  small  theatre.  Another  con- 
traction is  cnt  in  the  rwr'k  in  a  scmicirctUar  form, 
k  the  centre  of  which  a  masis  of  rock  has  been  left, 
«hkh  is  hollowed  oat  into  a  square  diamber. 
>tia*s  af  hii'lily  fiuishod  marlile  cornices,  with 
tti^nl  brukea  tiuted  columns,  arc  spread  about  the 
Mew.  Una  plaoa  may  have  been  th»  a^jtiun  of 
a  teimpJe,  as  the  rr-niains  <if  a  portico  are  sof  n  in 
£nat ;  sod  it  has  been  conjectared  that  if  the  edi- 
fet  waa  a  tampla,  it  mkj  ba  tliat  ti  Men  Irawaa, 
wl»  was  wnrvhippod  at  Antirnh.  The  temple  had 
akresk  HamiitoQ  copied  several  inscripti«M,  all 
ItftiacsBeaiilooeL  Tha  tHa  of  this  ei^U  now  dearij 
6f.'-r-xdh»  d  by  the  verification  of  the  description  of 
ficcabo^  and  this  £ict  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
loaaledKv  ef  the  geography  of  Asia  Mfaior. 

^tiorljcia  L*  paid  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
akaj  frwn  Magnesia,  on  the  Maeauder.  (Strabo.) 
Tht  Bomans,  says  Strabo,  ''released  it  from  the 
kiccs.  at  the  time  when  thaj  gave  the  rest  of  Asia, 
within  Tanms,  to  Eumenes."  Tlie  kings  are  the 
Syrian  kin^s.  After  .\iiliochus  III.  was  defeated 
If  the  Tltxaana  at  Maf^nesia,  b.  c.  190,  they  en- 
larged the  doinini'^as  (  f  Enmone**  II.  kinfj  of  T.-ri^'a- 
mask,  aad  Antkxh  wa^  imludoi  in  the  i^raiit.  It 
naa  iata  the  po^M^s«ion  of  the  Romans, 
made  a  colony,  with  the  title  of  Cacsarca 
(Pla.  V.  4>,  a  name  whidi  was  given  it  apparently 
mif  in  Ufa  imperial  period,  mniltoii  fimnd  an 
iajicriptiiO  with  the  wnnis  antiooheaf,  caesarb, 
the  rat  being  e&ced ;  and  there  is  the  same  evi- 
teaa  m  eote.  The  nama  of  the  god  lonr.  or 
"iriir  al5o  appears  on  cr^ns  of  Antior!i. 

Tha  msHt  momorable  event  in  the  history  of  An- 
liMh  ia  the  viait  of  Faol  and  Baraahaa.  The  place 
CMtameJ  a  large  iiundxr  of  .Tews.  The 
fradsng  of  Paul  prainced  a  great  effect  upon  the 
Grteks,  bat  tha  Jewa  raised  a  pprsecntion  a^aiast 
tiba  AfOKtltitf  nd  expelled  them  fmm  the  town. 

r,  h'Twever.  poi-i  it  a  second  visit  (,AoUf  xiv.  21), 
ALi  ctxinrmed  tlie  duciples. 


Antioch  was  the  capital  of  the  Boman  province 
FSridta,  and  had  the  Joa  Ralionm.   (Pkohis,  Dig. 

no.  tit.  15.  s.  8  ) 

8.  Ao  Taukum  ('A.  vphs  Toiipy),  is  enomanited 
by  Stephanas  (s.  «i  *A»ntfx*'c)  amoi^  tta  dtiaa  of 
this  name  (^irl  Tavpi^  if  Koixfiayrjy^).  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  §  loj.  Then 
•aemB  na  aiidenea  Jhr  fladng  m  poritko. 

Some  geopfhwi  ffaoa  it  at  ilMlofiv  about  70  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Aleppo^  [G.  L.] 

ANTIPATRIA  or  -EA,  a  town  of  Illyricnm 
ritnated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsus,  in  a  narrair 
pn.<».  (Liv.  xsjo.  27}  lioakei  Noiiktm  Greaea, 
vol.  i.  p.  3G1.) 

ANTIPATRIS  Cf^yriwarpls  :  EOi.  ' Avriiratrpi. 
TT;i),acity  built  by  Ilerod  the  Great,  and  iiamed  after 
his  father  Antipater.  It  was  situated  in  a  well- 
watered  and  richly-woodod  pUin  named  Caphar" 
saba  (Ktt'fcaprTa^a,  al.  Xa?ap<^d§a,.Tiisej.h.  A  nt.  xvi..^. 
§2),80caUtxl  ixvaa  a  more  auvicut  town,  whu»e  &ite 
&e  newei^  oeeapied.  (lb.  sUl.  16.  §  1.)  Aatraam 

ran  round  the  city.  Alexander  .I;uii;;i<  us,  when 
threatened  with  on  invasion  by  AuU(X-hu»  (l>ionysus), 
drew  a  deep  trendi  between  this  place,  which  waa 
situ.ated  near  the  nunuitiitns,  and  tlir  >ca  ;it  .I  ii  ^a, 
a  distance  of  1208tadia.  The  ditch  was  fortiticd  with 
a  wall  aad  tvnan  of  mod,  whidi  were  taken  and 
burnt  by  Antfcwhna,  and  the  trench  was  tilled  \x\\ 
{B.  J.  I.  4.  §  7{  oomp.  AnL  xiii.  1 5.  §  1 .)  It  ky  on 
the  road  betWaan  Caesareia  and  Jerasalera.  (B.  J, 
ii.  19.  §  1.)  0m  it  was  that  the  escort  of  Uoplitcs, 
who  had  accnmpanied  St.  Paul  on  his  nocturnal 
journey  firom  Joru&alcm,  left  him  to  proceed  with 
the  hocaemen  to  CSaesareia.  (Acts,  xxii'i.  31.)  Its 
ancient  name  and  site  is  still  pre5er\-e<i  by  a  Muslim 
village  of  considerable  size,  built  entirely  of  nmd,  on 
a  slight  cvcular  eminence  near  the  western  hills  of 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  about  three  hours  north  of 
Jada.  No  ruins,  nae  mdeed  the  least  vestige  of 
antiqoitj,  ia  to  be  disooverad.  Tha  mtor,  too^  haa 
entirely  disappeared.  (Mr.  EU  Sndth,  in  Bihlio- 
tkeca  Saora,  1843,  p.  493.)  [G.  VV  .] 

ANTIPHELLUS('Ai^{(^ar:  m 'Arri^A- 
\Itti$  iiml  'Ai^i^eXAf  iT7)t :  A  ntephclo  or  A  rulijllo), 
a  town  of  Lycia,  on  the  south  coast,  at  the  head  of 
a  bay.  An  inaeripCfam  copied  by  FeOowa  at  thia 
place,  contains  the  ethnic  name  ANTI*EAABITOT 
(Discoveries  in  Lgcia^  p.  186).  The  little  theatre 
of  Antiphellus  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
the  proaoeninm.  Fellows  gives  a  page  of  drawings 
of  jipcciracns  of  ends  of  .sarcophapi,  fiediinent.s.  and 
doors  of  tombs.  Stralx)  (p.  666)  incorrectly  pLices 
Antiphellus  among  the  inland  towns.  Beaufort 
(Karamanin.  p.  l.'l)  pives  the  name  of  Vatht/  to 
the  bay  at  the  head  of  which  Antiphellus  btandh, 
and  he  was  the  discoverer  of  this  ancient  site 
There  is  a  ground-plan  of  Antiphellus  in  Spratt's 
Lycia.  There  are  coins  of  AntipbeUos  of  the  im- 
pnial  period,  with  the  epigrajdi  'Arri^AAeirH* 
Nothing  is  kufm-n  of  the  history  of  this  jilare, 

PiieIjLUS  (^c'AAos)  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  with 
Andphdloa.  Fdlows  plaoea  the  rite  of  Phellna 
near  a  village  called  Saaret,  WNW.  of  Antiphellus, 
and  separated  from  it  by  moontaina.  Ue  found  on 
a  summit  tiie  remahia  or  a  town,  and  inseriptiona 
in  Greek  characters,  hut  too  much  de&ced  to  bo 
legible.  Spratt  (Lycia,  vol.  L  p.  66)  placea  the 
Pyrrha  of  PUny  (v.  27)  at  Saani,  and  tlna  poeition 
agrees  better  with  Pliny's  words  :  **  Antiplndlos 
quae  quombm  Hahessus;  atquo  in  rcccssu  PhcUus; 
delude  Pyrrha  iteui(j[ue  Xauthus,"  &c.    It  is  mora 
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J48  ANTiriiRAE. 

«onristent  with  this  pa.shage  to  look  fer  PbeTIiis 

north  of  AntiphclluR.  than  in  any  other  direction; 
and  the  ruins  at  Tchoukoorbt/f ,  north  of  Antiphcl- 
lus,  on  the  spur  of  a  mountain  called  Fellerdagh, 
aeon  to  be  those  of  Phellus.  These  ruins,  which 
are  not  those  of  A  tOWB,  an  described  in 

bpratt'a  Lyciiu  [G.  L.] 

ANTIPHRAE  dkvrttppat,  Strab.  xru.  p.  799; 
*A»Ti>pa,  Stcph.B.,  V\iA.\"\vTi<t>pu!,  Ilicrocl.  p.  734: 
£th.  'Amuppaios),  %  small  inland  town  of  the  Libjrae 
NomoB,  not  Hv  from  th«  aea,  aiii  •  Vttfo  W.  of 
Aloiandria,  celebrated  ftr  Hs  poor  *'  Libyan  wine," 
which  was  drunk  by  tin  lower  classes  of  Alexandria 
mixed  witii  ae*-WBt«r,  and  wUeh  seems  to  Yam 
been  an  inferior  descrijitinn  of  tlic  "  Mn  c  lir  wine  " 
of  Virgil  and  Horace  (^Gtorg.  ii.  91,  (Jarm.  .  14 ; 
comp.  Ath.  i.  p.  33,  Ltican.  z.  160).       [P.  S.] 

ANri'POLlS  (  AKr/iroXii:  Eth.  Antipolitanu-s : 
Anlib€s\  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  D'Anvillo 
(^Notice,  &c.)  obscri'cs  that  ho  believes  that  this 
town  has  preserved  the  name  of  Antiboul  in  the 
Provrnval  idiom.  It  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of 
]klassalia  (^Marseille)  in  the  country  of  the  Deciates; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  8ettlemcnt.s  which  Itlassalia 
cstab1i>hr(l  with  ji  view  of  checking;  the  Salyes  and 
the  Ligunan:^  of  the  Alps.  (Strab.  p.  180.)  It 
was  on-  the  maritiins  Boman  raad  wliidi  nn  along 
this  C'ia>t.  Antibcs  Ls  on  the  sen,  on  the  east  side 
of  a  iirnall  pcnin&ula  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Vania  ( Vary.  It  oontafais  the  rsmains  of  » 
tlicatn'.  and  of  some  Koman  c<>nstnictions. 

Strsbo  states  (p.  164),  that  though  AntipoUs  was 
in  GalKa  NarbonenBis,  it  tras  rekaaed  from  the 
jurixlictiiin  of  Massalia,  and  rel■k*)nl^d  anionp  tlie 
Italian  towns,  while  Nicaea,  which  was  east  of  the 
Var  and  in  Italy,  still  remained  a  dependency  of 
Maawalia  Tacitus  (Hut.  ii.  15)  calls  it  ft  muni- 
cipiam  of  NarljonenAis  Oalli.i.  wliiih  pives  us  no 
ei.'ict  information.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  it  "  op- 
)iidum  Latinmn by  which  he  means  that  it  had 
tlie  Jus  Latium  or  I.atinitas ;  but  the  passage  in 
btrobo  lias  no  precise  meaning,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Antipolis  had  the  Jos  Ifjdicnm.  Antipolis, 
however,  is  not  mentioned  with  the  two  Gallic  cities, 
Lu^dunum  and  Vienna  (l)ig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  8), 
which  were  Juris  Italioi;  imd  w«  may  perhaps, 
thou<:h  with  some  hesitation,  ttko  thA  Statement  of 
Pliny  in  preference  to  tJiat  of  Strabo. 

Tliere  are  eonis  of  Antipolis.  It  seems  to  have 
had  some  tunny  fisheries,  and  to  Ikivc  prrparrd  a 
pidtle  (muria)  for  fish.  (Plin.  xxxi.  8 :  M  irtial, 
sdiL  108.)  [G.  L.] 

ANTIQUA'RIA  (Ant.  Ttin.  p.  412:  Antequera), 
a  municipium  of  Hi.<i]iania  I?.K  ti(a.  Its  name  <k- 
curs  in  the  form  Anticnri;i  in  inscriptions,  and 
there  is  a  coin  with  the  Ici^-i  ixl  a NTiK.,tiie  reference 
of  which  to  tliis  j  lace  I'.i  kln-l  coii'-iders  vciy  doubt- 
ful. (Murutori,  p.  1026,  nos.  3,  4;  Fi  n /.  Mai. 
ife£:ipiTfd.ii.pi639;  EcUid,voLLp.l4:  Ka  i  he, 
#.  r.  A^rriK.)  [I*- ^-j 

AN  Tl'lUailUSL    [AciiAiA,  p.  13,  a  j 

ANTlSSACArrMnm;  £th,  'AurimraMf),  a  city 
of  the  bil.md  Lesbos,  near  to  Cape  Si;:rium,  the 
western  point  of  l.c&bos  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Arriaaa, 
fotlowni^  Strabo,  p.  618).  The  place  had  a  hariionr. 
The  ruins  found  by  IVm  i  k  k-'  at  Oilas  Limneonns, 
a  little  of  caye  S^ri^  nrny  be  thoac  of  Antisso. 
This  place  was  the  birth-place  of  Tcrpander,  who 
is  Hiiid  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  seven-stringed  lya«. 
Antii^a  joined  the  Mytilenaeans  in  their  revolt 
from  Athene  in  the  Pt:loponne;uan  war  u.  c.  428, 


ANTIUIL 

and  snoeessfiilly  defended  itself  sgainst  the  M«- 
th}'n)naeans  who  attacked  it;  but  after  Mrtikos 
h.'ul  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Athenians, 
Antissa  was  recovered  by  them  also  (Thuc.  iii.  18, 
28).  Aatissa  was  destroyed  by  the  Roinana  aftw 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  king  of  Maceil  mia  (b.  c, 
ICS),  bcTauM}  the  Antissacans  had  received  in  tbeir 
port  and  given  supplies  to  Antenor,  the  adminl  of 
Perseus.  Tlie  poople  were  yemofwd  to  Ihth/BUa. 
(Liv.  xlv.  31 ;  Phn.  v.  31.) 

Mynihis  (i^notod  by  Strabo,  p.  60)  says,  tbst 
Antissa  was  once  an  island,  and  at  that  time  Ix'Ks 
was  called  Issa;  so  that  Antis&a  was  named  like 
many  other  places,  Antiparcs,  Antiphellus,  uA 
others,  with  n  fi  rcru  e  to  the  name  of  «n  opp>itr 
pboe.  Pliny  (ii.  89)  pUccs  Antissa  among  tbe 
bnds  reseoed  ftom  the  sea,  and  joined  to  the  Mdn- 
land;  and  Ovid  (^fet.  xv.  287),  whore  li.-  is  speak, 
ing  of  the  changes  which  tho  earth's  surface  has 
undergone,  tells  the  same  story.  In  another  passage 
(v.  31),  where  he  enumerate.-;  the  ancient  nan  w  <f 
Lesbos,  I'liny  mentions  L.isia,  but  not  I-^n.  Iji>i;i, 
however,  may  be  a  corrupt  word,  btepluinis  {i.r. 
"loiro)  nmki's  I'-sa  a  city  of  Le---lKis.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  Aiiti^sa,  when  it  waji  xii  i.4aii<i.  mav 
have  liod  its  name  from  a  place  on  the  mainland  of 
Lesbos  opposite  to  it,  and  called  Issa.     [G.  Ll 

ANTITAUh'US.  [T.vtRi-s.] 

A'NTIUM  ('A*T4oy,  btiab.  I>ion.  Hal.  kc.:  kler 
Grcdc  writen  have  "Aptwr,  Proeop.  PUleotr.: 
Kth.  Antias,  -atis).  one  of  t!i'   m      arf  lent  and 
]>o\M'rtul  cities  of  Latium,  situated  on  a  pronxntoiy 
or  jirojtvting  angle  of  tfie  sea-ooast,  at  thedirisnce 
of  260  stadia  from  Ostia  (Stiah.  t.  p.  232),  ars.! 
38  miles  from  Home.     It  is  still  called  Porto 
tTAnzo,   Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Ardea  and  Tusculum,  to  a  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Xenag.  ap.  Dit»n.  Hal.  i.  72; 
Stcph.  B.     r.),  while  others  referred  it  to  Ascanius 
(8oUn.  2.  §  16).    It  seems  probable  that  it  was  one 
of  those  Latin  cities  in  which  the  Pelasgian  elcni«it 
preponderated,  and  that  it  owed  its  carigin  to  that 
people.   (Niebohr,  ToL  L  p.44.)    In  eeBBsqacoos 
of  its  advantageous  maritime  jinsition  tho  inluabit- 
auits  soem  early  to  have  devoted  themselres  to 
eonmeros  as  w«il  as  piney,  and  cetitinued  down 
to  a  late  jx-riod  to  .-han*  in  the  piratical  prac!i<i^s 
of  their  kindred  cities  on  the  coast  of  Etrurii. 
(Strab.  L  es.)  It  seems  dottbtfiil  whether,  in  esriy 
times,  it  V>il'in;:eil  to  the  Latin  League;  I)it>ny.MUi 
represents  it  as  first  joining  that  confederacy  nnder 
Tarquinius  Supcrbus  (Dion.  Hal.  iv.  49),  but  be 
is  certanly  ntistaken  in  representing  it  as  then 
alnady  a  Volscian  city.    (See  Niebulir,  vol.  ii.  p. 
108.)   And  though  we  find  its  name  in  the  treaty 
concluded  by  the  Itomans  with  Carthage  among  tho 
Latin  cities  which  were  subject  to  or  deper.dert 
u{»on  Uome  (Pol.  iii.  22),  it  does  not  apj^ar  ia 
the  list  given  by  IMonysins  of  the  thirty  towns 
wliieh,  in  B.  c.  493,  omstitnted  tlie  I^itin  Leagi!'*. 
(Diun.  Hal.  v.  61.)    That  author,  however,  repre- 
sents it  OS  sending  assistaiies  to  the  Latins  b^Rse 
the  baltlf  of  L'egillus  (vi.  3),  and  it  was  jin-!»:ib'y 
at  that  time  still  a  Latin  city.    But  within  a  fevv 
yean  afterwaids  it  most  hare  fiillen  into  the  hsiids 
of  tho  Vdacians,  as  we  tind  it  lien<eforlh  taking 
an  active  part  in  their  want  agaiost  the  Latins  and 
Ramans,  until  in  the  year  b.c  468  it  was  taken 
liy  the  latter,  who  sought  to  secure  it  by  sending 
thither  a  adony.    (Liv.  ii.  33,  63,  e.*),  iii.  1 ;  Dion. 
Hah  vi.  92,  ix.  68,  59;  J^itUdir,  vol.  u.  pp.246— 
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2  48.)  A  frw  Trars  »ftenrard«,  however  (b.O.459), 
Antiam  a^-ain  n    Ittil:  hkI  thoutrh  it  is  rcprF*«ited 
bjr  iht  antAlifts  aa  Laviug  bvea  reconquered,  ibis 
•ppvrs  to  be  a  ficticOf  and  w«  find  it  bom  henoe- 
ft4Tnni  fujf^innjr  complete  independence  for  near 
liO  jmt,  duhsg  which  period  it  rose  to  great 
cadMe  and  pawar,  and  eaiM  to  be  icf(anied  as  the 
cfcirf  citT  of  the  Vdvriar.s.     (I.iv.  iii.  4,  .'5,23; 
3ue6ii2ir,  vol  iL  pp.  254, 255.)    During  the  former 
jut  tt  tint  pertuJ  it  eantmoed  on  fnmSfy  terms 
with  R  u:-;  but  in  b.  c.  406,  we  fiud  it,  for  a  ^ll^rt 
tine,  jailing  with  the  other  Volaciao  dtiee  in  their 
loidStiM:  and  after  the  iiiTBaion  of  the  Gaala,  the 
Aatixtue  took  the  lead  in  declaring  war  a^aln^t 
the  Rfunans,  which  ttiej  waf!:ed  almost  without 
intcnnissioa  for  13  jears  (b.  c.  386 — 374),  until 
aifealed  defeats  at  length  ct>iii{<'ll<'<l  tht-tn  to  suo 
ftrpcaoe.    (Lir.  W.  59,  vi.  6 — 33;  Niebulir,  vi.l.  ii, 
|fi465,  583 — 593.)    Nolwithstandiup;  tliii  lesion, 
tkij again  proroked  the  hofitiiity  of  Itome  in  B.C. 
SJ'^  \y  senilinc;  a  col'iny  to  Satricmn;  and  in  the 
|nat  Latin  War  (a.  c  340 — 338)  they  once  more 
tMk  the  kad  of  the  Voladaiw,  in  ndtiiig  their  anna 
with  those  of  the  Latins  and  their  allies,  and  shared 
ia  their  d^ata  at  Pedum  and  Aittora.    Their  de- 
fcetioB  wia  aeverelj  puakhed;  tiiej  were  depiTed 
of  ill  their  fchips  of  war  (the  beaks  of  which  scn  ed 
t»  aim  the  fioatzm  at  Home),  and  pruhibited  from 
al  aMtrfoBe  connwroe,  iHifle  a  Hianan  eoloiiy  was 
Kal  to  puri-on  their  town.    (Liv.  vii.  27,  viii.  1, 
U— U;  Niebohr,  voLiii.  p.  128,  140—144.) 
Fran  dda  time  Antitmi  figures  onlj  in  history  as 
tf  Ae  maritime  colonies  of  Rome  (Liv.  xxvii. 
3|,aiaTi.  3):  bat  Stnib-o  stati-s.  that  the  inhabit- 
arii  did  n-jt  ui»c-uutiuiie  Lbeir  piratical  habits  even 
after  thej  had  beoonie  sohjeot  to  Borne,  and  that 
Airuader  the  Great,  and  I)etnctriu5  (I'oliorcetcs), 
MOcoBTelj  sent  cmba!i&ies  to  complain  of  their 
4tfnMkm.    (Strab.  r.    S32.)    It  was  taken  hj 
Marias  during'  the  ci\-il  wars  (Appian.  JS.  C.  i.  09); 
md  nffered  cevereljr  from  the  ravages  of  his  fol- 
hmu  (lir.  Epit.  tm.)*  Vat  appeara  to  hare 
qoicilj  recoTert'd,  and  Ix  came,  during  tlic  latter 
inn  d  the  Bepablic,  as  well  as  under  the  lioman 
Im^itt,  a  iafpufite  flaee  ef  resort  wKh  wealthy 
Ecroacs,  who  adorned  both  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
kerbood  with  splendid  villas.  (Strab.  L  c.)  Among 
•lhn,Cicen>  had  a  Tflla  here,  to  which  he  rc- 
IMtodlj  allude.*-    (J  J       ii.  1 ,  7,  11 ,  &c,)  Nor 
^■M  it  less  in  fivwir  with  the  emperors  themselves; 
il  V1U  b(-re  that  Augustas  tir>t  received  from  the 
fmfk  the  title  tff    Pater  Patriae  "  (Siu  t.  Aug.  58); 
h  was  aLso  the  hirth-place  of  Caligula  (Id.  Cal.  8), 
at  well  as  of  Nero,  who,  in  consequence,  reganli-d 
il  with  ea{iecial  faenmr;  and  not  oiUj  enlarged  and 
^T«rtiftiid  tba  imperial  villa,  but  estal>li>ht'd  at 
Aitian  a  colony  of  Teterans  of  the  praetorian  guard, 
and  ennstriMtoJ  there  a  aair  and  splendid  port,  Hbn 
pT'^in.^  of  which  are  still  visible.    (Id.  AVr.  6.  9; 
Tac  Aam,  lax.  27,  xv.  23.)    It  was  at  Antium, 
ab%  Had  he  reeeifed  tibe  tidings  of  the  gnat  eoo- 
fcpation  of  Home.    (Ibid.  xv.  39.)     Later  cm- 
|a«r»  cootinacd  to  regard  it  with  eaoal  Dsvoor;  it 
was  indebted  to  Antomntis  Pins  for  vm  aqnedttct,  of 
i^kh  aome  portions  still  remain,  and  Septimius 
tmtna  added  larpelj  to  the  buildings  of  the  ini- 
Mial  residence.    (CajitoL  Ant.  Pitu,  8 ;  Philoslr. 
rit.  ApolL  Tvi  SOL)   The  population  and  import- 
of  the  tonn  apj'ear,  however,  tn  have  declined; 
though  w(  learn  that  its  port  was  still  ser- 
■       $87  (Pnoop.  ir.  a  L  S6),  iro  find 
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no  snhseqnent  mantion  of  it;  and  during  the  middle 
a<;es  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  the 
few  inhabitants  having  established  themselves  at 
KeUuno.  The  attempli  noMle  hf  Innooent  Xn. 
and  subsequent  pop»s  to  restore  the  port,  thon^'h 
attended  with  very  imperfect  success,  have  again 
attracted  a  anMll  pofdatiQii  to  ibn  spot,  and  the 
modem  villaga  of  ForUf  ^Aum  eontania  alwat  fiOO 


AntSnm  wna  cdebratod  for  Ha  temple  of  Fortune, 

.•illuded  to  by  Horace  (0  IHva  gratum  quae  regis 
Antium^  Uor.  Carm.  i.  35  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  71), 
which  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Latium,  on 
w-hich  account  its  trt'asnres  warn  hdd  nndf-r  con- 
tribution by  Octavian  in  tlio  war  against  L.  An- 
tonius  in  B.  c.  41  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  24),  as  well  us 
for  one  of  Aesculapius,  where  the  god  was  said  to 
have  landed  on  his  way  fmrn  Kpidaunis  to  Rome 
(N  al.  Mas.  i.  8.  §  2;  Uvid.  ^fcl.  xv.  718).  The 
neighbouring  small  town  of  NeOmio  pnbablj  derives 
its  name  from  a  temple  of  Neptune,  such  as  would 
naturally  belong  to  a  city  so  much  devoted  to  man- 
tune  pmsnita.  The  aana  phwe  is  fgumuOj  sap- 
posed  to  oci  upy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ckno,  which, 
as  we  learn  £rom  Livy  and  Dionysius,  served  as  the 
naval  atatko  and  anenal  of  .Mtitun  (Lir.  ii.  63; 
Dion.  Hal.  ix.  5C.)  Besides  tliis,  ^cvt  ml  ntlicr  towns, 
as  I<ongnls,  PoUosca,  and  Satricum,  were  dependent 
npen  Aotimn  hi  the  days  of  its  greatest  power. 

The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Latin  or  Volscian 
city  are  some  trifling  fragments  of  its  walls;  it  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied  the  hill  a  little  to  the  of 
the  modem  town,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  extensive  ruins  which  adjoin  the  ancient  p<irt, 
and  extend  along  the  f>ea-coast  for  a  con^i^]t■rablo 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  promontory,  are  wholly 
of  Roman  date,  and  belong  either  to  the  imperial 
villa,  or  to  those  of  private  individuals.  The  greater 
part  of  those  immediatdy  adfolBinK  the  ooter  mob 
may  be  referred,  from  the  style  of  their  const niction, 
to  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  evidently  formed  part  of 
his  pahMse.  ExcaTations  wUdt  ham  heen  made, 
from  tiiiK"  tft  tiiiiC.  among  these  mina,  have  brought 
to  light  numerous  works  of  art  cf  the  first  order, 

which  the  moat  edebnted  an  tiie  statae  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  and  that  commonly  known  as  tlie 
Fighftng  Gladiator.  (Nibby,  Dintorni  di  lioma, 
vol.  i.  p.  187.)  The  rranains  of  the  port  constructed 
by  Nero,  which  are  extensive  and  well  preserved, 
prove  that  it  was  wholly  artificial,  and  fonin-d  by 
two  moles,  the  one  projecting  immediately  fruin  tho 
extremity  of  the  promontor}',  tl>e  other  opposite  to 
it,  ent  li>,>-iii^  K'tMceii  them  a  basin  of  not  leys  than 
two  miles  in  cirtumleruice.  Great  |xirt  of  this  is 
now  filled  with  sand,  bnt  its  drenit  mi^  triSXl  ba 
readily  traced.  Previmis  to  the  construction  of  this 
great  work,  Antium  could  have  had  no  regular  port 
(Strsbo  eKpraaaljr  taQa  na  that  it  had  none),  and 
notwithstanding  its  maritime  greatiicss,  was  pm- 
bably  content  with  the  beach  below  tho  town,  which 
was  partially  sbsltend  bf  the  projecting  headhmd 
on  the  W.  Tho  ruins  .still  visible  at  Antium  are 
fully  described  by  Nibbjr  (JJintorni  tU  Roma,  vol.  L 
p.  181 — 197);  of  the  niuiieruua  htaoiptions  which 
liave  been  foimd  there,  the  most  important  are  given 
by  OrelU  (Nos.  2273,  2648,  3180),  and  by  Nibby 
(/.  c).  Among  thcjn  is  a  valuable  fragment  of  an 
ancient  calendar,  which  has  bei-n  n-j-eatedly  pub* 
lishc^i:  for  the  first  time  by  Volpi  {Talruh  Antia- 
tina,  4lo.  Romae,  1726),  and  by  Orcili  (vol.  ii. 
ppw894— 4(».> 
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Q.  Valerius,  the  Roman  aiiti:ilitit,  wns  a  native  of 
Antiam,  from  wheoM  be  derived  the  aunuune  of 
Anting,  br  which  he  ii  eommaalj  kooirm.  £BJELB.] 

ANTiVK^'^l  AKUM.  [BbLUOOUIL] 

ANTONA.  [AuFOJfA.] 

ANTONI'NI  VALLUM.    [BgiT— m.}^ 

AMTOMINOTOLU.  [ComtAKTiA,  or  Cov- 

ANTKON  CAvTpwy,llom.  Strab.;  'Atn-puvft, 
Dcra.:  Eth.  'Ayrpwyios:  Fmti),  a  tanra  ofTbessaly 
in  tlje  district  I'hthiotis,  at  the  entmnce  of  tho 
Ualiac  gulf,  and  ojiposito  Oreas  in  Euboca.  It  in 
mentioMi  in  the  Iluul  (iL  697)  as  one  of  the  cities 
of  rrDtcsilans,  and  also  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Deuieter  (489)  at  under  the  protection  of  that  god- 
de«.  It  WM  imrdMsed  bf  WHip  of  Maeedon,  and 
WiL-i  taken  hy  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Persetis. 
(Dem.  PhU^  iv.  p.  133,  lieislce;  Lir.  siiL  4S,  67.) 
It  piibeUfawed  its  lai^  existence  to  tiie  oompontion 
of  Its  rockjn,  which  fumi.-»hctl  some  of  the  heA  niill- 
■tones  in  Greece;  hence  the  epithet  of  wrrpljfis  given 
to  it  in  the  hymn  to  Demeter  (I.  c).  Off  Antron 
was  a  sunken  rock  (7pfjia  v(pa\Qy)  c  allc«l  tlic  "Ovos 
*KvTpS>voi,  or  mill-stone  of  Antron.  (Strab.  p.  43."); 
Stcj^j.  H.  e.  r. :  Hesych.  #.  r.  MuAtj;  Ku^tatil.  in  II. 
L  C;  I.'  .ik«>,  .\<>rlh>  rn  (tro  ce,  vol.  iv.  p.  349.) 

ANTUNXACUM  {  A mhni nr fi).  a  Ihmmn  |k»«4  on 
the  left  bank  of  tho  Rhine,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ubii. 
[Trbtibi.]  It  u  placed  in  the  Itinentrias,  on  the 
road  that  ran  alonp  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
it  b  also  placed  by  Ammianos  Marcellmos  (xTiii.  2) 
betuwit  Boma  (Bsim)  and  Bingiora  (Binffen),  in 
his  list  of  the  .sovon  towns  on  the  Rhine,  which  Ju- 
lianas rapaired  duiiiig  his  gowanunent  of  Gaul. 
Antannacnm  had  been  damaged  or  neaily  destroyed 
hf  the  Genrnms,  with  other  towas  on  tliis  iank  of 
the  Bliioe.  Antonnacum  is  proved  by  inscriptions 
to  have  hem,  at  one  time,  the  qnaikn  of  the  Legio 
X.  Gemina;  and  the  tran-siooa  to  tho  modem 
appellation  appears  from  its  name  "  Antemacha," 
in  the  Ge<^n^pher  of  Ravenna.  (ForlNger,  Uandbuch 
der  «Um  Gtog.  vol.  ili.  p.  155, 248.) 

The  wooden  bridpe  which  Caesar  con.'stnictcd 
(n.c.  55)  fi>r  tlie  purpose  of  convoying  his  troops 
aeross  the  Uliiiu*  into  Gcnnany,  wa^i  probaUj  be- 
t«.f!i  A'uhrruuh  and  CobUia,  and  perhaps  nearer 
AmUriMch.  The  pasiiageii  of  Caesar  fmm  which 
we  must  attempt  to  datomine  the  position  of  his 
bridge,  f  »r  lio  pives  no  names  of  places  to  friiide  us, 
are :  —  B.  G.  iv.  15,  &c.,  vi.  8,  36.4      [G.  L.] 

ANXANUU  or  ANXACATCaiwrf  Anzanns, 

IMin. :  Anxas,  -iltis,  Anxianus,  Insrrr.)  1 .  A  city  of 
the  I'reutaui,  tatuated  on  a  hill  about  5  milee  trum  tho 
Adriatic,  and  8  from  tho  mouth  of  tlio  liver  Sagnut 
Ot  Sdttffro.  It  is  not  nienti  >ncd  in  history,  but  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  cities 
of  tlM  Frentuii;  and  fitan  munerons  inscriptions 
which  have  been  dist'overwl  on  the  site,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  mnnicipul  town  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Its  territory  ap|>rrin4  to  have  been  assigned 
to  inilil.iry  coIoniNt.s  \i\  Julius  Caesar,  but  it  did 
not  retain  the  rank  nf  a  (.1  .ny.  (I'lin.  ill.  12. 
S.  17;  I*tol.  iii.  1.  §  6j;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  259;  Zumpt, 
db  Cobm.  p.  307.)  The  name  is  retained  l>y  the 
modem  city  of  Lanciam  (the  see  f.f  an  arthbi-hop, 
and  one  of  the  most  populous  aiid  tlourikhing  places 
in  this  ]iart  of  Italy),  but  the  etrighial  lito  of  the 
ancient  city  api»w»  to  have  boon  at  a  sp>t  called 
//  Ceutellare,  near  the  chiux-h  ui  Sttt.  tiiuttOy  about 
a  nuls  to  tlM  NE.  of  the  modem  tom,  arbers  mmia- 
nos  inscriptionii  as  well  as  foondatjonaand  wtigsa 
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of  ,'inrient  buildinjrs,  have  been  discovered.  OflM 
inscriptions,  and  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  mtaio 
pavements,  &c.,  have  also  been  found  in  the  part  of 
the  present  city  still  cjJletl  iMticiam  I'cocikto,  which 
thus  appears  to  have  Ikt'Ii  jjoojjlcd  at  le.ast  tinder  the 
Roman  empire.  FnHu  one  of  these  iiiscri}<tious  il 
would  a{^pear  tiiat  Amnmmi  had  already  b«:oiD«  an 
important  emporiuni  or  centn»  of  trade  f<»r  jili  the 
surrounding  cx>untry,  as  it  continued  to  be  durii^ 
the  middfc  ages,  and  to  which  it  stiOoitssitiinMBl 
inijjortanrc.  (Konianelli.  vol.  iii.  pp.  55 — 62;  Gins- 
tiuiani,  JJiz.  iieogr.  vol.  v.  pp.  196 — 205.)  The 
Itfnenuies  givo  tM  distaaces  firam  Anaanam  tnOr- 
tnna  at  xiii.  miles  (pn)b.ihly  an  error  for  riii.).  to 
I'ulkimni  xvi.,  and  to  liistonium  {Jl  Vatto)  xxv. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  SIS;  Tab.  P^) 

2.  A  town  of  Ajtnlia  >ituateil  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  between  bip^tum  and  the  uouth  of  the 
Anfidos.  The  Tab.  Pont  places  it  at  8  M.  P.  fran 
the  foniier  city,  a  distance  which  coincides  with  the 
Torre  di  RivoU,  where  there  are  some  ancient  re- 
mains.   (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.)  [E.  II.  U.] 

ANXUR.  [TARnAcniA.] 

A'ONKS  ("Aofti),  the  name  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitant.*  of  Hoet>tia,  who  deriveil  their 
origin  from  Aon,  a  sou  of  Poseidon.  (Strab.  ji.  401, 
sc.].;  Pans.  ix.  5.  §  I ;  LycMj.lir.  1209:  Ant.  Lib.  25; 
Stejth.  H.  rv.  "koyts,  Bojwria.)  They  appear  to 
have  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  rich  plaina  al»ont  Thebes, 
a  jiortion  of  which  was  calliil  rhc  Ao!)i;ui  j'lai!i  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  412).  iiuth  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writen  Boeotia  is  fiwioontly  eaUed  Aoda, 
iv'jI  adjective  .-V  inius  is  used  as  f >iion\Tn(»as 
with  Uoeotiao.  (Caliim.  Del.  75;  Serv'.  ad  Virg. 
Am.  yL  85;  OcH.  sir.  6.)  Hence  the  Moses,  who 
frtsjni'nte  i  ^h.  Ildir..!!  in  BrwMtia,  ;ire  cjUKhI  Aonides 
and  Aoniae  Sorores.  (Ov.  JItt.  v.  333;  Juv.  vii. 
58,  et  oUbi;  cf.  MOller,  Orchomenos,  p.  124,  ttei. 
2nd  ed.) 

AO'NIvV.  fAoNKs.] 

AORNUS  (»j  'Kopvus  irtTpa,  i.  e.  tJte  Rock  inae- 
cestibU  to  birds).  1.  In  India  intra  Gangem,alofty 
and  jfrecipitons  nx-k,  where  the  In;Hans  of  the 
countty  N.  of  llie  Indus,  between  it  and  the  Cophon 
(CoM),  and  particulariy  the  peoide  of  Ba/ira, 
jnadc  a  stand  a;:ainst  Alexantler,  n.  r.  327.  (Ar- 
rian.  A  nab.  iv.  28,  foil.,  JmL  5.  §  10;  l>iod.  xvii. 
85;  Curt  vifi.  11;  fitmb.  Xf.  p. 688.)  It  U  do- 
scribed  AS  200  stmlia  in  circuit,  a  !  from  II  to  16 
in  height  (nearly  7000 — 10,000  feet),  perpeo- 
dionlar  on  aU  aides,  and  with  a  lavd  aommit, 
abouiiiling  in  springs,  wo<j<l.s,  and  cultivated  gwnnd. 
It  hccnis  to  have  been  commonly  ui<ed  as  a  tdogp 
in  war,  and  was  regarded  as  impre^ahle.  Tho 
tradition,  tJiat  HerciUes  had  thrice  failed  to  take  it, 
inflamed  still  more  Alexander's  constant  ambitioo 
of  adiieving  seeming  im{xissibilttie8.  Br  a  com- 
bination of  stratagems  and  bold  attack-^,  whic  li  «n3 
related  at  length  by  the  historians,  he  drove  the 
Indians  to  desert  the  jxxst  in  a  sort  of  j>.'inic,  ami, 
setting  upon  them  in  their  retre-at,  destrnvi'd  moSt 
of  tl'.cm.  Ha\iiig  Celebrated  liis  victory  with  sacri- 
fices, and  em  on  tho  mountain  altars  to  Minerva 
and  Victory,  he  nitnhlishod  Ihtn  a  gairiaon  tuaier 
the  n»nmiaiiil  of  .^isicottus. 

Il  is  impossible  todetcnuinc,withccrtainty,the  po- 
sition of  Aomos.  It  waa  dearly  sonwwhere  on  tho 
N.  side  of  tho  Indii5,  in  the  an  :le  be' ween  it  ami  the 
Cophen(CaM).  it  was  vciy  near  a  city  called  KiQ' 
booma,  on  tho  Indva,  the  name  of  woich  points  to  a 
poritknatthenootbsf  MmetribBtaiyriTar.  Ihii 
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MHM  to    tibv  fld^  fffMoid  on  wU(&  Bitter  ptims 

EmWiIima  at  the  rDnftTicTice  of  the  Cojihcn  ami  tlso 
Indus.  Sat  tbe  rehole  coone  of  tbe  nairatlTe,  ia 
%lw  fttttarius,  tffttts  cfcttriy  to  s  pmtioii 

ap  til*'  Tnc1n«.  nt  tlic  mmitfj  nf  \]w  Burrmdoo 
fur  emniiie.  That  Aorntis  itself  abo  was  dose  to 
tks  farinSy  u  stated  by  IKodoniii  CiirtliiSf  end 
S'nlo;  though  the  same  wodd  Karccly  be 
inft-rrpd  from  Anian,  he  sars  nothing  positively  to 
the  contrarr.  •  The  mistake  of  Stnibt>,  that  the 
taw  «f  tbe  ToA  n  makctl  bj  the  Indus  near  its 
r^f'>,  \<  rot  ?o  venr  rrrcat  a.s  mip'ht  at  first  si^rht 
at«jr)ir;  fjr,  in  common  witlx  th.>  other  anciiiit 
pTO;riaf<hcrs.  he  understands  by  the  aoirrct  of  the 
Iodu5,  the  f  lice  when  it  bnaks  tbroo^  tbe  chain 
ti  the  JJinalaya. 

Tbt  uune  Aomtts  Is  an  example  of  tbe  rignifi- 
cant  apppllatinrj  wh:rh  the  (Jrceks  were  fond  of 
ttstng,  dtber  as  corruptiooa  o£j  or  snbetitates  for, 
tbe  mtive  nuMe.  In  Hke  maimer,  DiamiiiB  IV 

«ieppt«  calls  the  TTimnhnja  "Aopvii  (1151).  [P.  S.] 
S.  A  city  in  Bactriana.  Arrian  (iiL  29)  speaks 
«r  Aonms  and  Bactm  as  tbe  Urgent  dties  in  tbe 
euvullj  of  the  BaotlS.  Aomiis  had  on  acniprtlis 
(A^p«)  in  which  jUossnder  left  a  garrison  after 
lakb^  tbe  flare.  TbenisiiDfiidieition  of  its  site, 
rxcrpc  tbat  AViamln'  took  H  befiwe  he  reached 
Omv  [G.  L.l 

AORSI  CAopo-oi:  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Plin.,  Stcph.  B.), 
er  ADORSI  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  15),  a  nntnorous  and 
p-nrcrful  pf^^'te,  '>"l}i  in  ?]ur']X)  and  in  Asia. 
It  !i-:)T  (iii.  5.  §  22)  iiauics  the  European  Aorsi 
aii>  vz  th<'  peoples  of  Sarmatia,  between  the  VcncHiic 
Gulf  (^Baltir)  ar.d  the  iJbipaean  mountains  (i.  e. 
ia  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia),  acd  places  them 

6  of  tike  Agatbynd,  and  K.  of  tbe  Pagyritae. 
Tb*»  A>htir  Aorsi  he  places  in  Scjrthia  intra 
Imanm,  oo  the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  between 
Ibe  Asfotae^  who  dwdt  E.  of  the  montb  of  the  rirer 
Till  (Volf^s').  and  the  .Taxartne.  who  extended  to 
t!;<'  r.ver  Jajuirtes  (yi.  14.  §  10).  The  latter  is 
r  ]  ^<M9d  to  hare  been  tbe  ori.:inal  poeHian  of  tbe 
j»>j[<',  as  StniNi  expro.sly  ^tate.^  p.  ."jOf)); 
bat  ti  ooQxae  the  »ame  questioo  arises  as  in  the 
CMS  of  the  other  great  tribes  Ibnnd  bodi  in  Enro- 
pean  .i'!ia  and  Asiatic  S(ythi.-i;  and  .so  Eich- 
wald  seeks  tbe  original  abodes  of  the  Aorsi  in  the 
Rnwian  prarince  of  Vohgda,  on  the  strength  of 
die  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  Finnish 
TWTof  the  Ertf,  no-r  f  mn  1  tlierc.  (Geoy.  d.  Casp. 
MeertM,  pp.  358,  f<dl.)  I'iiny  mentions  the  Euro- 
put  Aotm,  with  the  W*iiM*/*«,  as  tril)es  of  the 
Sama*.ia.n5,  in  the  peneral  sea«e  of  th.it  wnrd,  in- 
dodin^  the  ^  Scythian  races  "  who  dwelt  along  the 
X.  eoaet  of  tbe  Eaine  E.  of  tbe  month  of  tbe 

lH.nnl-« ;  and  more  ppecificelly,  MXt  to  the  Gotae 
{jr.  12.  S.25,  xL  s.  18). 

The  eUef  seat  of  tbe  AovbI,  and  irbere  they  ap- 
pear in  hi-t  ry,  was  in  the  country  between  the 
TaoaZs,  the  Eoxine,  the  Ca.«pian^  and  the  Caocasos. 
Here  Stnbo  places  (xL  p.  492),  S.  of  tbe  notttade 
Srrtbians,  who  dwell  on  wagfron.%  the  Sarmattans, 
who  are  also  Scnhians,  namely  the  Aorsi  and 
Sinti,  extending  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Cancasian 
■aoatains;  simw  of  them  being  tiomorles,  and 
other*  dwtlling  in  tents,  and  cultivating::  the  land 
(vtcfivirai  Kal  yttepyoi).  Further  on  (p.  506),  he 
fpr«i»  ntore  piarticnLtrly  of  the  Aoni  and  Sirad ; 
l.-it  the  me^in;^  U  ithM-wvcA  hy  errors  in  the  text. 

7  be  M'O&e  seems  to  be,  ai^  given  in  (Jroskurd's 
tnttltftka,  thi*  then  wen  tribes  of  the  Aoni  end 
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{Sm  of  Azor).  tlie  fonner  dwelling  on  the  Tan.iTs, 
and  the  btter  farther  to  tbe  S.  on  the  Achanleos, 
a  river  flowing  from  tbe  Gancaiiraa  intA  the  Hseolu. 

Both  "l  ie  powerful,  for  when  Phamaces  (the 
.son  of  MithhdatOB  tbe  Greet)  held  the  kingdom  of 
BaKpoms,  he  was  famished  with  S0,000  horsemen 
by  Abeacns,  king  of  the  Siraci,  and  with  200,000 
by  Spadines,  kin?  of  tlje  Aorsi.  But  both  these 
peoples  arc  rL^rarded  by  Strabo  as  only  exiles  of  the 
great  nation  of  the  Aorb.i,  who  dwelt  t'urtlior  to  the 
north  (Tttf  ivaiTtpu,  ol  &i'oc  ^ Aopaot),  and  who  a.«*- 
sisted  Phamaees  witii  a  .'^till  greater  force.  These 
more  northern  Aorsi,  he  adds,  poe*eSvsed  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  coa.<*t  of  the  Casj'ian,  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  tr  fiic  in  Indian  and  iiaby Ionian  merchant 
(Sxsj  whidi  they  hroogbt  on  camds  iiam  lle&  and 
Armenia.  Thej  weie  lieh  and  wove  onnuuentB  of 

gold. 

Li  A.  IK  50,  tiie  Aorsi,  or,  as  Tadtns  calla  tliem, 

Adorsi,  aided  Cotys,  king  of  Bosporus,  and  the 
Romans  with  a  body  of  cavahy,  against  the  rebel 
Mthrfdstes,  who  was  assisted  hy  tlie  Siraci.  (Tao. 

Ann.  xii.  15.) 

Some  modern  writers  attempt  to  identify  the 
Aorsi  irith  Ae  Atbts,  so  cehmated  in  Byzantuie 

and  medieval  history.  [P.  S.] 

AOTS,  more  rarely  AEAS  ("Aowf ,  'Awot,  'Ad?or, 
Pol.  Strab.  Liv.:  Afoy,  Hecat.  ap.  Slrah.  p.  316; 
Scybx,  s.  V.  'lAAljpiei;  Stejili.  15.  .s-.  r.  Aclkuwu;  VsL 
Max.  i.  5.  ext.  2;  prmnenuily  called  Ami  s, 'Av'iot 
by  Plut.  Cae.*.  .'J8.  and  Anas,  'Avar,  by  Dion  Cass, 
xii.  45:  Vuim,  \'uiMa,  ]'<>rtls»a),  the  chief  rirer 
of  lUyria,  or  Epirus  NOva,  rises  in  Mount  Lacmon, 
the  northern  jtart  of  the  range  of  Mount  lindns, 
flo«a  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  then  **  ioddnly 
turns  a  little  to  the  southward  of  west ;  .nnd  having 
pursued  this  course  for  12  miles,  between  two 
tnomitdns  of  eztteme  steepness,  then  recorers  its 
north-westeni  direction,  which  it  pnr^nes  to  flie 
sea,"  into  which  it  falls  a  little  S.  of  Apollonia. 
(Herod,  iz.  98;  Stiab.,  Steph.  B.,  H.  ee.;  Leake, 
Northern  Grace,  vol.  iv.  p.  .384.)  The  fwoir,(-un- 
tains  mentioned  above  approach  very  near  each 
other,  and  (brm  flw  celebrated  pass,  now  called  the 
Stena  of  the  Vtdga,  and  knoAvn  in  antiquity  by  the 
name  of  the  Fauces  Antioonekses,  from  its  vi- 
cinity  to  the  city  of  Antigoneia.  (Fauces  ad  An- 
tigoneam,  Liv.  xxxii.  5;  Tdiro^'  'Avrty6veta»trrfvtt, 
Pol.  ii.  5.)  AntitroneLi  (Tepeltnf)  was  situated 
near  tlie  northern  entrance  of  the  j:is.s  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Aous  with  a  river,  now  called  Dhryno^ 
Drino,  or  Druno.  At  the  termination  of  the  jmlis 
on  the  south  is  the  modem  village  of  KlUura^  a 
name  whidi  it  hee  obrioosly  received  from  its  sitn- 
ation.  It  wtis  in  this  pa'?s  that  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  tbe  Boman  oobsbI,  T.  Qoinetiits  Flandninns,  into 
Epirtu.  Philip  wa,s  enrampod  witli  the  main  bixly 
of  his  forces  on  Mount  Aeropus,  and  his  general, 
Athenagoras,  irith  the  light  troops  on  Mount  As- 
naus.  (Liv.  /.  c.)  If  Philip  was  encamped  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  as  there  seems  every  reason 
for  believing,  Aeropus  corresponds  to  Mount  Trtlm- 
tin,  and  A.*nau.«(  to  Mount  Semertzika.  The  pass  ia 
well  described  by  Plutarch  (Flamin.  3)  in  a  passage 
which  he  probably  Ixirrowed  from  Polybiits.  Uo 
com[>areH  it  to  the  defile  of  the  Penciu-s  at  Temps, 
adding  "  that  it  is  deficient  in  the  Ix-aiitifnl  qrove.s, 
the  verdant  forests,  the  pleasant  retreat^)  and  niea- 
dowi  vUcb  bolder  tbe  Pendns;  but  in  tbe  lofty 
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and  precipitoTiB  monntjuns,  in  the  profundity  of  tlio  | 
uarrow  tiociure  bctwoea  thein,  iii  the  rapidity  and 
mignitude  of  the  river,  in  the  dogle  luurow  path 
akng  the  bank,  tlic  two  jlrirfs  are  cauwrtly  alikf.  ' 
Hence  it  is  dilhcuU  fur  an  ;inny  to  pass  muli-r  any 
circamstances,  and  impossible  wlien  tho  place  h 
defended  by  an  enemy."  (QiMtoJ  by  I.t  cikt-,  vol.  i. 
p.  389.)  It  is  true  that  I'lutorch  in  t}ii»  jja;>iiaji;e 
caflf  the  rirer  Apenis,  bat  the  Aons  U  vvidentljr 
nio:iiit.  (I.c.'ike.  Xorthem  ^rceo^  T«L  L  Jip.  31, 
eeti.,  383,  seq.  toL  iv.  p.  1 16.) 

APAMEIA,  -EA,  or  -Ik  CAWpmw:  Etk.  *An. 
ftfvs.  .\pamcen>ii'<.  Aynmensis,  Apanicnus,  AjvaniC-ib*).  ' 
1.  {Kulat  tl-Mudik),  a  laige  city  of  Sjrria,  situated 
in  tile  ivOej  of  tho  Oroiite8,iu>d  capita]  of  the  piovi^ 
of  Ajamonc.  (Steph.  B.  «.  r.  ;  Strab.  xvi.  pii75S; 
rtol.  V.  15.  §  19;  Festus  AvkDos,  t.  1088;  An- 
ton.Itin.;  Hicrodes.)  It  vrat  ftitified  and  enlarf^ 
hy  Seleocas  Ni<  at  >r.  who  f^re  it  its  name  aflcr  his 
wife  Apnma  (ntjt  his  luother,  as  Steph.  B.  asserts; 
comp  Mtrab.  p.  578).  In  pursuance  of  liis  policy 
of  **  Holl<tu/.ing "  Syria,  it  bore  the  Macedonian 
name  of  IVlla.  The  fortress  (see  Gn>skurd's  note 
on  Strabo,  p. 752)  wius  placi-d  u{ton  a  hill;  the  wiud- 
U^of  tlie  Oronta^jwith  the  lake  and  uiarshM,  ga«e 
it  n  i»n;n.sul:ir  funii,  whence  its  otJicr  name  of 
X9pl>6yri'7os.  Seleucus  luui  hii>  commiKsariat  there, 
500 elephants,  with  80,000  mares,  and  300  staUions. 
The  pn-tender,  Tr>"plion  Di'><lutn.s,  made  Apamca 
the  basis  of  iiis  o{x:tutioQs.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  Joeephua 
^AnL  str.  3.  §  2)  relates,  that  Pttnpdna  mard^g 
south  from  his  winter  quarters,  pmliably  at  or  n<  ar 
Antioch,  razed  the  fortress  of  Apainea.  In  the 
molt  of  Sjria  under  Q.  Caecilins  Basstu,  it  hdd 
out  for  three  years  till  the  Jirrival  of  Cas.sius,  b.  c. 
46.  (Uioa.  Cass,  xlvii.  26—28;  Jnee^B.J.  L 
10.  §  10.) 

In  the  Crusades  it  was  still  a  flouri-shin^  and 
important  place  under  the  Arabio  name  of  Fdmieh, 
and  was  occupied  hj  Tancred.  (Wilken,  Gtsch. 
(lev  Km.  vol.  u.  p.i74;  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  ppll4, 
1  f)?.)  This  name  and  site  have  been  lonp  forpottcn 
in  the  country.  Niebuhr  heanl  that  Fdmieh  was 
now  called  Kulat  eUMwlik.  (KcUe,  vol.  iii.  p. 
97.)  And  Burckharilt  (Trarth,  p.  13S)  found  the 
castle  of  tliis  name  not  far  from  the  lake  £1  TakcJi; 
and  fixes  upon  it  as  the  rile  of  Apamca. 

Ruins  of  a  hiirbly  ornamental  character,  and  of 
an  enonnoas  extent,  are  .«till  ^tandin^.  the  ro- 
natns,  probabljr,  ef  the  temples  of  wbieb  Sozomen 
sjH'.iks  (vii.  1.^));  part  of  the  town  is  enclosed  in  an 
ancient  castle  situatcxl  on  a  hill ;  the  remainder  is 
to  be  fbond  in  the  plain.  In  the  adjacent  lake 
are  tho  odebrated  bhck  fish,  the  aoarce  of  much 
wealth.  FE.  B.  J  ] 

2.  A  dtj  in  Mesopotamia.  Stepnonus  («.  r. 
^Astdfifid)  (lesrrilj«'s  Afianioia  as  in  tlic  territory 
ui  the  Mescni,  and  surrounded  by  the  Tigris,  at 
which  place,  that  is  Apameia,  or  it  mar  mean,  in 
which  countr)-,  T^Iesene,  the  Tigris  i-  divided  ;  on 
the  right  pirt  tliere  tlows  round  a  river  bellaSi  and 
on  the  left  the  Ti::ris,  having  the  same  name  with 
the  larKS  one."  It  does  not  appear  what  writer  he 
is  copyint; ;  but  it  may  be  Arnan.  Pliny  (vi.  27) 
says  of  the  Ti^s,  "  that  around  Apameia,  a  town 
of  iIe,Ncne,  on  thi.s  nlde  of  the  liabyloni.m  Seleuceia, 
125  inil'  ^,  ;lie  Tigris  being  divid<Ml  into  two  channels, 
by  one  thamiel  it  flows  to  the  south  and  to  Seleuceia, 
washing  all  along  .Mt^ene;  by  the  other  channel, 
taming  to  the  north  at  the  b;i<  k  of  the  s-mie  nntiou 
(Mesene),it  divides  the  phiios  called  Cauchac;  when 


I  the  waters  have  united  again,  the  rirer  is  ralle:! 
I  rasitigris."  There  wa-s  a  place  ne.ir  SeU'uce  <allL-.i 
Coche  (Aniin.  Marc.  .\.\iT.  5,  and  the  notes  of  W 
'  leviiu  and  Lindcbro;.')  ;  and  the  bite  of  Soleu.Vu 
is  below  Btujdad.  Thcjje  are  the  only  jwrntA  iu  the 
descri|>ti  11  that  WO  certain.  It  seems  difficult  ts 
exjilain  tlie  ivA5!<ar'e  of  PUny,  or  to  detemiine  the 
probable  bite  of  Apameia.  It  cannot  be  at  A'oma, 
as  some  suppose,  where  the  llgris  and  Enplmtes 
meet,  for  both  Stephanas  and  Plinji  place  Aiameja 
at  the  point  where  the  Tigris  is  divided.  Pliny 
places  tKfba  at  JTorwo,  ^  in  ma  Hicria  dvea  con* 
fliuntes,"  — at  the  jnnetioa  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates. 

Bat  Pliny  has  another  Apamoa  (tL  81),  wlueh 

was  surroundixl  by  the  Tigris;  and  lie  ]>laces  it  in 
Sittaeeoe.  it  received  the  name  iA  Apameia  from 
the  mother  of  Antiodins  Soter,  tlie  fint  of  the  8e> 

leucidoe.    Pliny  adds :  "  h.aec  dividitur  Archoo,"  as 
if  a  stnam  flowed  through  the  town.  D'Anville 
{^L Kuphrate  et  U  Ti</rt)  »upi»0!sestl»at  this  Aptmieia 
was  at  the  point  where  the  Dijtil,  now  dry,  branched 
ofl"  from  the  Tigris.   D'Ain  ille  places  the  bifurcation 
near  Samarrah,  and  there  he  put.s  A|«inieia.  But 
Lynch  (^London  Gfoff.  Journal,  \>A.  ix.  p.  473) 
shows  that  tli<'  Dijdl  branched  olY  near  JiU.Kir>ih,  a 
little  north  of  34^  N.  lat.  He  sappoM>:>  that  the  iJijdi 
once  swept  the  end  of  the  Me^an  wall  and  flowed 
between  it  and  .Jihhdrah.    Somewhere,  then,  about 
thia  pUce  Apiuncia  may  have  been,  fur  this  point  of 
the  Ufbreation  of  the  Tigris  is  one  degree  of  Istitade 
X.  f.f  Seleuceia,  and  if  the  course  of  the  river  is 
measured,  it  will  probably  be  not  far  from  the  di»> 
tanoe  whidi  ninj  gives  (eucr.  M.  P.).   The  lfe> 
senc  then  was  between  the  Tigris  and  the  DijtU;  or 
a  tract  called  Mesene  is  to  be  placed  tliere.  The 
name  Sellas  in  Stephanns  is  probably  corrupt,  and 
the  Lust  (  iliti.r  of  Steplianus  may  have  done  wrong 
in  preferriuj;  it  to  the  reading  DeUs,  which  is  nearer 
the  name  D^eiL   Pliny  may  mean  the  same  phce 
Apameia  in  both  tlie  extracts  that  liave  been  given; 
tliough  some  suppose  that  he  is  speaking  «f  two 
diflcrent  places. 

3.  In  OsrhoEne,  a  ton-n  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kr.jihrates  oppp^ite  to  Zi'u::ina,  founded  by  .S'leucus 
Nicatur.  (I'lin.  v.  21.)  A  bridge  of  boata  kept  up 
a  communication  between  Zeugma  and  Apameia. 
The  place  is  now  Kiim-kula. 

4.  (i/edonio.  JJtUaniu),  in  Bith^nia,  was  orip- 
nally  called  NepAeia  (Steph.  B.  «.  9.  'AwdtmaX 
and  was  a  colony  from  Colojjhon.  (Plin.  v.  32.) 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  father  of  l\'r!>eus,  took  the 
town,  as  it  appears,  during  the  war  which  he  carried 
on  again.sl  the  king  of  Per;_'amn.s,  and  he  <;ave  the 
jilace  to  PrtLsias,  his  ally,  king  of  Bilhynia.  Pru- 
sias  gave  to  Myrlea,  which  thos  became  a  Bithy- 
nian  town,  the  name  of  liis  wife  Afameia.  The 
place  was  aa  the  S.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cius,and  NW. 
of  Pmsa.  The  Bomans  made  Apameia  a  colony, 
aj'iian  ntly  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhaps  Julius  Caesar;  the  epigraijh  on  the  coins 
of  the  Roman  period  contains  the  title  Julia.  The 
coin.s  of  the  {x'riod  bcibve  the  lloroan  dominion  have 
tho  epigraph  Amx^Mir  KvpKfaiwy.  Pliny 
X.  56),  when  governor  of  Bithynia,  a.*ke<l  for  the 
directions  of  Trajan,  as  to  a  chum  lumla  by  this  co> 
lo;iia,  not  to  have  their  nccounf.s  of  receijits  and  e.\- 
1<  iiuiti.n'  examined  by  the  I'oman  governor.  Frura 
a  pa^saue  of  Ulpiatt  {Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  11)  we 

1<  tni  the  form  Apamena:  *'est  in  Bithynia  adooia 

Apiunena." 
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S.  Ki6*fr6i).  .1  town  of  Phrrgia,  baUt  Tiwir 
C*laeu«  \}j  Aiitiiilms  JSotcr,  and  named  after  his 
motbrr  Apaica.  Strabo  (p.  577)  8ay!«,  lliat  "the 
towu  Lea  at  the  soure*  (VirSoAoIi)  of  tho  Marsras, 
ani  ibe  nv<rr  il  rws  thronch  the  niiildio  of  the  citr, 
havio^  it«  orvnii  in  the  city,  and  being  carried  down 
to  the  saktrbs  with  a  Tu>kiit  aad  pradpitoni  current 
it  j«iis  tbe  ilacandcr."  Tliis  pa$sa;;e  may  not  be 
frae  from  corru{>tioD,  but  it  is  not  improved  by 
Gmkariji  WMMttiwi  (Olernon  IVmuL  ofSttabo, 
ToL  iL  ^  ftSl).  Stnibo  ob.MTrra  that  the  Maeander 
ironT«i|  brfo—  its  jonctioo  with  the  Marsyas,  a 
MMB  called  Orxat,  whidi  floin  gentlj  through  a 
lewiioocntrj  [>I.\KAM>rR].  This  rapid  stn-aiii  is 
olM  C«tuTUctc8  bjr  Uerodotns  (vii.  26).  The 
■It  of  Apnoft  is  now  fixed  at  Xtamr,  wfaov  there 
b  a  rrrer  correspaodin^  to  Strabo's  description  (Ha- 
mflun,  iSeMoroAet,  (fc.  vol.  ii.  p.  499).  Lcakc 
(  Mimor,  p.  156,  &c.)  has  collected  the  ancient 
tttmmam  m  to  Afamm.  Amndcll  {DUcovtrk*, 
T*j>L  L  p.  201)  was  the  tir^t  who  clearly  saw 
that  ApanMoa  muAt  he  at  iMtiair ;  and  his  cuuclu- 
e  oi*  are  ooofinned  by  a  Latin  inscription  which  he 
J,  uad  the  frajnnent  of  a  white  marble,  which  rc- 
ovdad  the  erection  of  some  mouimient  at  Apameia 
hf  Aa  wgntiatnres  reeideiit  there.  Hamilton  copied 
MNbI  Grr^k  inscxiptioos  at  Denair  (A]>i tnlix. 
WiL  Tbe  name  CiboCos  aj^iean  ou  some  coin:» 
«f  l|«iie,  and  it  haa  been  eaqjeetimd  tliat  it  was 
V  '  i  fr  n  the  wealth  dntVas  Collected  in  this 
pyat  cnipuriuin;  fur  Kttttrii  it  a  chest  or  cofTer. 
Ffiay  (t.  29)  sayi  that  it  waa  fini  Celaenae,  then 
CftoKoe,  and  then  Apameia;  which  cannot  be  quite 
aacnrt,  because  Celaenae  waa  a  different  place  from 
Apasceia,  tlioogh  near  it.  Bat  there  may  have 
\tm  a  place  on  tbe  site  of  Apameia,  whicli  was 
called  riU'tu'i.  Tli'Te  are  tlic  rrmainaof  a  theatre 
aad  other  ^uicicnt  ruins  at  JJttuxir. 

WlifTx  Strabo  wnia  Afameta  was  a  place  of  jn^at 
tri.:c  ir.  lite  l^  man  province  of  Asia,  next  in  itn- 
^Jtvuxe  to  Ephobos.  Its  commerce  was  owing  to 
its  peiitiaB  on  ti»  gnat  road  to  Cappadocia,  and  it 
was  aL-o  the  centre  of  other  roads.  Wien  Cicero 
Was  praooDMil  q£  Cilicia,  B.  c.  51,  Apameia  was 
wkUn  Vm  jviadietiaa  (ad  Fmm.  siiL  67),  trnt  the 
<L.  r■^v>l*,  or  convcntu.'',  of  Aj>.iincLa  wn-;  aftcrw.inls 
atlacbed  to  tbe  pcwince  of  Ai^ia.  Pliny  enumerates 
tBL  tsvna  wliidi  bdongied  ta  tba  oomantns  of  Apa- 
■■a.and  hs  ubMms  tliat  tlicra  mn  nine  otbers 
•ffittlenota. 

Tba  eoaatry  about  Apansia  baa  bsan  dnban  bgr 
cartbqoakcs,  one  of  which  is  nooriad  aS  bsflnf 
bappezwd  in  tbe  time  of  Cfamdius  (Tadt.  Atm, 
UL  58);  and  on  this  occasion  the  payment  of  taxes 
ti  tba  BaMBB  wa.-  rt  inittoi  for  five  years.  Nico- 
las <4  Datna-Mrns  (Athcu.  p.  332)  rccnnls  a  violent 
«artii>fUalLe  at  Apauieia  at  a  previuus  date,  during 
As  Wlkridatic  war:  lakes  appeared  where  none 
WSbtAn^arid  rivers  and  springs;  and  many  which 
arirtsA  bdhre  disappeared.  Strabo  (p.  579)  speaks 
Wtbis  giaat  catas^opbe,  and  «f  other  convulsions 
St  an  earlier  period.  Apameia  continncd  to  be  a 
fiwyTwia  town  under  ttie  Boman  empire,  and  is 
MMenlai  bf  Hiefodes  ameoi;  tba  episcopal  cities 
ti  Pfridia,  to  which  division  it  had  been  transfenrd. 
Tba  kiabsfs  oi  Apm^U  sat  in  tbe  oonndls  of  Ni> 
caaa.  ArandeB  QOBtenda  that  Apanda,  at  an  early 
feriwl  in  tbe  hi-•^tory  of  Christianity,  had  a  church, 
aad  he  coofinus  this  opinkn  lij  the  of  there 
beiaf  the  mine  of  a  ChristiaB  Audi  there.  It  is 
pu  iiHi  «ni^  thai  ChriatUH%  was  eaHy  estn- 


hlisliod  liere,  and  cveti  tli.it  St.  Paul  vbitofl  tlie 
place,  for  ho  went  throughout  Phrj-jria.  But  tho 
mere  circumstance  of  the  remains  of  a  church  at 
Apameia  prores  nothing  as  to  tiw  time  whenCliiis- 
tiani^  was  estaUishad  thata. 


COCC  OF  AFAMEIA,  IN  PUKYGIA, 

6.  A  city  of  Parthia,  near  lihagae  (Jiejf). 
Rhaprae  was  500  stadia  from  the  Caspiae  Pylae. 
(Strab.  p.  513.)  AjJiiiitiii  was  one  of  the  towaa 
Imilt  in  the.>«  part.s  by  the  lirieks  alter  the  Miice- 
duuiaii  con(|ueals  hi  A^ia.  It  sevnis  to  tu  liie  .same 
A]tameia  which  is  msntioBsd  bf  Ammianus  Mar- 
ceUinus  (xxiii.  6).  [G.  L.] 

APAIvilSlAE,  or  APENESTAE  (Air€j.*<TTai), 
a  town  «o  the  coast  of  Apulia,  pbuxd  by  Ptolemy 
H!!(ing  the  Daunum  Apulians,  ne.ir  Sipdmtum. 
Pliny,  ou  the  (»Qtiary,  euuuientes  tlie  Ai'ASMBS* 
tm,  pnfaablj  tin  same  people,  among  the  **  Cala- 
broruui  Meditcrranei,"  But  it  has  been  plausibly 
conjectured  that  *'  Ameatai*'  a  name  otherwise  un- 
known, wfaidi  appcan  in  tlie  Itin.  Ant  (p.  315), 
between  Barium  and  Egnatia,  is  a  corrujitiun  of  tba 
same  name.  If  this  be  correct,  the  distances  there 
given  would  lead  us  to  pUce  it  at  ^S'.  Vito,  2  miles 
W.  of  Polignano,  where  there  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  town.  (Plin.  iii.  11,  16;  Ptol.  iii.  I. 
§16;  KonuineUi,  vuh  ii.  p.  155.)       [E.  11.  B.J 

APAKNI.  [Pakni.] 

APATU  KU.M,  or  APATUHUS  ('AirclToupoi'. 
Strab.;  'Anarovftos,  Steph.  B.,  PtoL),  a  town  of 
the  Sndae,  on  tba  Pcntvs  Bnxinas,  near  tiia  Bos- 
porus Cimmerius,  which  wiis  almn-t  uninhabited  in 
Pliny's  time.  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Apatoms  (the  Deedver);  and  tibera  was 
al>o  a  tcnqilc  tu  thi.s  g(Klde»s  in  the  neighbouriqg 
town  of  piunaguria.  (Strab.  ju.  p.  495;  Plin. 
vi.  6;  PtoL  T.  9.  §  5;  Stepk  B.  a.  v.) 

APAVARCTICE'NE  ('Airaua^itT.itTji^,  laid. 
Char.  pp.  2,  7,  ed.  Hudson;  'Aprim}!^,  or  TlapavK- 
ruaiH),  Ptol  vi.  5.  §1;  Apavortkne,  Pliu.  vL 
16.  s.  18;  Zapaortcne,  Justin,  xli.  5),  a  district 
of  Parthiji,  in  the  south-eitstem  part  of  the  country, 
with  a  htruugly  fortified  city,  called  Dareium,  or 
Dara,  built  by  Arsaces  I.,  bituated  on  tlis  moontain 
of  the  Zajiaorteiii.    (Justin.  /.  c.) 

Al'ENM'MUS  MUNS  (6  'Antyytyos,  rb  'Aniy- 
vtny  opos.  The  singular  form  is  generally  naed,  in 
Greek  as  well  a-s  Latin,  but  belli  Polyhius  and 
Strabo  occasionally  have  rd  'Aw/mva  dpn.  In 
^tb  tha  dngolar  only  is  nsed  by  the  bast  wiitars]^ 
The  Apennines,  a  cLain  of  mnutitains  which  traverses 
almost  tba  whole  length  of  Italy,  and  may  be  con- 
dderad  as  eeastitating  the  baekbona  of  thst  coun- 
tiy,  aad  determining  its  configuration  and  phydcal 
diaiactera.  Tbe  name  u  probably  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  wwUdiH  the  root  Pen,  a  head  or  height,  which 
is  found  in  all  tbe  Celtic  dialecta.  Whether  it  may 
originally  have  been  apphed  to  some  particular  mass 
or  group  of  mountains,  from  which  it  was  subse- 
qnsatly  axtendcd  to  the  wboladidn,  as  the  di^Qlsr 
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lam  of  the  name  might  lead  us  to  Misport,  is  nn- 
certain:  bat  the  more  extensive  use  of  Uie  name  is 
folly  estdbfiBbed,  when  it  first  tppean  in  histoiy. 

Tlie  fjcneral  fi-attirps  ami  (lin  <'tion  nf  tlio  cli.iin  an? 
well  deKiibed  both  by  Polylaas  and  Strabu,  who 
■paUc  ef  tin  ApeoiiinM  u  ortendiiig  firom  thdr 
jtmetion  with  the  Alps  in  an  unbroken  range  almost 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea;  but  turning  off  as  they  ftp* 
proochcd  the  coast  (in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Arimi- 
niun  and  Ancona),  and  extending  from  thence 
tlirou^jhout  the  wliolo  length  of  Italy,  through 
Snmnium,  Lucania,  and  Bruttinm,  mitil  they  ended 
at  tlic  promontory  of  Lcucojx'tni,  on  the  SidUau 
S<:i.  Polybius  a'Ms,  that  throughout  their  course 
fi-om  the  plaias  of  tho  Pudus  to  their  southern  ex- 
tnaaty  they  farmed  the  dividing  ridge  between  tlie 
waters  which  flowed  rpsjK'ctively  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
and  Adriatic  seas.  The  same  thing  is  stated  by 
Locaa,  wboM  poetiMi  dcaolfliflii  of  the  ApennbM 
is  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by  grographical 
accuracy.  (Pol.  ii.  16,  iii.  110;-  Strab.  iL  pw  128, 
T.  pkSll;  PtoLfiL  l.§  44;  Lamn.ii.S96— 438; 
('I.iudian.  <k  Vf.  Com.  Hon.  286.)  But  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  coone  and  physical  characte» 
of  this  fangv  of  nuNBataim  is  so  hum— ly  to  tlie 
denr  oonpahension  of  the  geography  of  Italy,  and 
the  history  ci  the  nations  that  inhabited  the  dilfe- 
rent  provinces  of  the  peninsuhi,  that  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  give  in  this  place  a  more  detailed  aooount 
of  the  physical  j^pograjjliy  of  the  Apennines. 

There  woii  much  dill'erenco  of  opinion  among 
ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  geograpban,  in  regard 
to  the  point  they  a.ssigned  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Apennines,  or  rather  for  their  junction  «ith 
the  Alpa,  of  wbach  they  may,  in  fiuit,  be  considered 
only  as  a  great  off^hoot.  Polvhins  da^cribea  the 
Apennines  as  extending  almobt  to  the  neighboorfaood 
of  Mawailia,  so  that  he  nrast  hsTe  eomprised  tmdar 
this  ajij<'l!:i;i  >[i  :ill  that  jart  nf  the  Maritime  Alps, 
which  extend  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  west  of 
GcnoOf  nd  even  bejmd  Nics  towards  IfarsriDes. 
Other  writers  fixed  on  the  port  of  Hercules  Monoecus 
(J/onoco)  as  the  point  of  demarcation:  but  Strabo 
extends  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  as  far  E.  as 
Vada  Snbbata  (  Vado)^  and  says  that  the  Apennines 
begin  about  Genoa:  a  distinction  apparently  in  ac- 
cordance witli  tho  u>aL;c  of  the  Romans,  who  fre- 
qoently  apply  the  name  of  tho  Maritime  Alps  to  the 
country  of  the  Iiipaniii,  about  Albtvija.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  46;  Tuc.  JIUt.  ii.  12.)  Nearly  tlie  .sinie 
distinetion  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  mixleni 
geographers,  who  have  n-cjarded  the  Apennines  as 
cumincucing  troui  the  neighboorfaood  of  Savona^  im- 
mediately at  the  bade  of  wludi  the  range  is  so  law 
that  tlic  jiiss  between  that  city  and  Cnrmrr,  in  the  ! 
valley  of  tho  Bormida,  docs  not  exceed  llie  height 
of  ISOO  ftet.  Bot  the  limit  mint,  in  any  case,  be 
an  arbitrary  one :  tlirre  is  no  real  bn  ak  or  intor- 
xoption  of  the  mountain  chain.  The  mountains  be- 
hind Genoa  itsdf  ars  still  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
but  after  that  the  rangi  lllOreaM^^  ra|iidly  in  height, 
as  well  as  breadth,  and  tataudB  m  a  brood  unbroken 
maas  aifanost  in  a  direct  line  (in  an  E8E.  direction) 
till  it  approaches  the  coai>t  of  tlic  Adriatic  'rhrou;;h- 
out  this  part  of  its  course  the  range  forms  tiie 
southern  liuut  of  tho  great  plain  of  Nortliem  Italy, 
which  extends  without  intcrmptitm  from  the  foot  of 
the  Ajiennincs  to  that  of  tiie  Aljis.  Its  hii;lic.st 
summits  attain  an  elevation  of  5000  or  60U0  feet, 
while  its  average  height  ranges  between  8000  and 
4000  tmL  Its  northern  dsdivi^  presents  *  re- 
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marlcable  uniformity :  the  long  ranges  ef  hills  which 
descend  from  the  central  diain,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  its  ^Breetion,  eoostantly  appraadung  wHImi 
a  few  mil.  5  of  th-'  t-tnti.'ht  line  <>f  the  Via  Aeniilia 
throughout  its  whole  loigth  from  Ariminnm  to 
Plaoentia,  hot  iridioDt  ever  crossing  it.  On  fts 
southern  side,  on  the  contrary,  it  sends  <>:\t  »  ^>  ml 
detached  arms,  or  lateial  nag»,  some  of  which 
attain  to  an  elevatiott  little  iniMer  to  Ibaft  ef  the 
central  chain.  Such  is  the  lofty  and  mgged  range 
which  separates  the  vallies  of  the  Macra  and  Auser 
(SmrAio),  and  contains  the  celebrated  marble  quar- 
ries of  Carrara  ;  the  highest  point  of  which  (the 
Pizzo  (TVccdh)  is  not  le^is  than  5800  feet  above 
tho  sea.  tiimilar  ridges,  though  of  soinvw  hat  ks3 
devatioo,  divide  the  upper  and  lo^vcr  vallio  the 
Amus  from  eadi  other,  as  as  that  of  the  TAer 
frmn  the  former. 

Bat  after  approadung  witMn  a  short  dialanoe  ef 
the  Adriatic,  so  as  'o  ^r-nd  down  its  lower  slopos 
within  a  few  miles  of  Ariminnm,  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines  snddeidy  tains  a  tun  to  the  88B.,  aasi 
a8-.umes  a  dian-tion  porallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  it  preserves,  with  little  alteratiani 
to  the  frontiera  of  Lucania.  ItisintUspart  of  the 
range  that  all  the  highest  stmimits  of  the  Apennines 
are  found:  the  Monti  delia  SUnUa,  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  (Nero)  rise  to  a  height  cf 
7200  fe.  t  -.iUivi:  the  sea,  wlule  the  Monte  Como^ 
or  Gran  Sasso  dltalto,  near  AqftUa,  the  loftip^t 
summit  of  the  whole  chain,  attains  to  an  elevation 
<»f  9500  feet.  A  little  ftrther  S.  is  the  Monte 
MajcUn,  a  huge  mountain  maRs  between  Sulmo  aiul 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  not  less  than  9000  itvi  in 
height,  while  the  MonU  N.  ef  the  Lake 

rut  inus,  and  nearly  in  (he  centre  '  f  the  jieninsnla, 
attains  to  8180  tieet,  and  the  MotUt  TermimHo^ 
near  Xeoneisa,  NB.  of  meA,  to  above  7000  fisft. 
It  if  espedally  in  tliese  C< utr  i!  Apennines  that  the 
ncnUar  ftatmres  of  the  chain  devdope  themselves, 
uislead  of  pieseiilli^^,  Bke  the  Alpe  and  the  mora 
northern  Apennines,  one  great  uniform  ridge,  with 
transverse  vallics  leading  down  from  it  towards  the 
sea  on  each  side,  the  Ce^nl  Apenninee  oonstitnte  a 
mountain  mass  of  very  oMMideiBbla  fateadth,  coin- 
pose<l  of  a  number  of  minor  ranges  and  gronps  ttC 
mountains,  wliioh,  notwitluttanding  great  itre^uLi- 
rities  and  variations,  pmerve  a  general  parti leliMn 
of  direction,  and  arc  sepanitod  by  upland  valli.ts, 
some  of  which  are  theuiMdves  of  considerable  ele- 
vation and  extent.  Thus  the  basin cf  Lain  Fndmw, 
in  the  centre  of  tlie  wh>>Ie  mx^<,  and  almost  cxacllr 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  is  at  a  level  218U 
ftel  above  the  sea;  the  npper  vaOej  ef  the  Atermn, 
'near  ATnitcmum,  not  less  than  SSSOf'-et;  "n-hilr 
between  the  Kucinos  and  the  lyrrhenian  Sea  we 
find  the  upper  valBes  of  tiie  lm»  and  tiie  AaSo 
rniiiiincj  jnnillcl  to  one  niv.;]ier,  but  hejiaratrxl  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges  from  each  other  and  from  the 
ba^  of  the  Fndnns.   Another  pecnBarity  of  the 
AiK-nnines  is  that  the  loftiest  summits  scarcely  erer 
form  a  continuous  or  connected  range  of  any  (jreu  t 
extent,  the  highest  groups  being  fireqoently  scparatc-U 
by  ridgei  of  oompanitively  etuaU  dmtina,  vrUdi 
afford  in  cnn.«e<]nence  n:itural  pR55es  ai^ross  tlio 
chaiiu    Indeed,  the  two  loftiest  mountain  iii.A--,se8  of 
the  whole,  tho  Gran  Sasso,  and  the  Majrility  do 
not  belong  to  the  central  or  main  range  of  the  Ajien- 
nines  at  all,  if  this  be  reckoned  in  the  custuuiarjr 
manner  aloqg  the  line  of  the  water-ehed  between 
the  two  seas.  As  the  Apennines  descend  into  Snm- 
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ar-kst  niM4tf  ■oatdiH«irv«7imgn)ar  ftmand 

Vnut  ife  MttttB  JVImnw,  mar  tts  icwbm  <if  tfas 

lirtiiurw.  1 1  the  x-nlVr  of  tho  S.'urms,  or  San^ro, 
tbp  nam  nage  of  tbe  ApemuDos  coudnafle  much 
•Mr  to  itm  AMtSe  tfaaa  Hw  T^iilwiriim  8m; 
5->  Thit  a  v#TT  riAiTow  «tnp  i  f  low  cotiiitry  iuhSIVVie]} 
terwveQ  Um  foot  of  Uw  toouutaiiM  aad  tlM  M  on 
Afir  MMtuu  ride,  wMte  wi  the  WMt  tl»  wfaok  broad 
tntrt  of  Etniria  ajnd  Latiura  aepar&tes  tho  Apenninps 
fp^tn  the  Tj'nrhenfan.  This  is  indeed  broken  by 
BunatMU  minor  ranges  of  hills,  and  even  by  moun- 
Uk'*  «f  coOMderable  cWation  (such  as  tht^  Mont* 
A'^itifn,  near  Radic^fani),  sumo  r.t  which  may  bo 
onfcidefed  dej«nJ<:utics  or  outliers  of  the  Apen- 
KBcs;  vhilc  others  arc  of  volcanic  orifpn,  and 
r»r  iodepeodcnt  of  thfm.  To  this  la«t  class 
brioo;;  tbe  Moos  Ciininiis  and  the  Alban  Uilb ;  the 
mgt  dT  Yobcian  Motmtaina,  m  tht  eontnuty, 
■•w  I  aTlf" i  MrnUi  Ijepini,  which  separates  tho  val- 
Br>  at  Lbe  I'mnis  and  the  Liris  from  the  Pontine 
Ifinlwi.  49«tain]y  lieltm^s  to  ihb  ^tton  «f  tlie 
Ai«  ntiinei.  whiih  h^re  acain  ilo-ccrul  to  tho  shore 
ot  xim  weatera  Mft  between  Tamuina  and  Gaicta. 
Won  AcBBt  tin  wcilfln  tmptk  of  tbs  chsin  niwp 
r»Mi!>i  ia  a  semicircle  around  the  fertile  pl.iin  of 
C—paniaj  and  send  oat  in  a  SW.  direction  the 
bdd  and  lofty  ridge  whidi  septmtai  the  Bay  of 
Xafles  from  that  «(  Salerno,  ami  ends  in  the  pro- 
TTKicfxirr  of  ^flnerra,  opposite  to  the  iRland  of  Capreac. 
0«  the  K.  tho  mountains  gradually  recede  from  the 
t/trntu  <£  the  Ailriatic,  so  aa  to  leave  a  bniad  plain 
fcetweeo  thnr  kiwest  slopes  and  the  Foa.  which  ox- 
tndi  witiioat  interruption  from  the  luouth  of  the 
Fxeoto  (/Wlora)  to  tliat  of  tiit  Autidoa  {^Ofanto) 
Ifce  Wty  and  nijETjred  mas«  of  Mount  Garpantis,  wliich 
kaa  beea  geDeraily  described  from  the  days  of  Pto- 
Inay  tv  mt  awn  aa  a  bnmeh  of  the  Apennines, 
bru  in  filct,  a  wholly  detached  ami  is'ilatcd  rid^rc. 
riLubahAJrca.1  In  the  southern  parts  of  ^nuiiuin 
\iha  W9f$m  m  llto  ffirpini)  tho  Apennines  present  a 
eavy  confnsed  and  inrpular  inass  ;  the  centml  point 
ar  toga  <f  which  is  fionned  by  the  group  of  moon- 
tan  about  fba  head  of  tha  Anfidw,  which  has  th« 
Vr^^^X  conrw  from  W,  to  E.  of  any  of  the  rivers  of 
Italy  S.  of  the  Padiu.  From  this  pmnt  the  central 
nicv  — immea  a  sontherly  direction,  while  nnmerous 
rfilfcrw^'i  or  braachea  occupy  almost  the  whole  of 
Lnnia,  extending  on  the  W.  to  tlie  TyiTheniim 
arid  on  the  S.  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  On 
the  B.  «f  tha  Hirpii^  and  inunediately  on  the  fron- 
tin  af  ArtilLs  snd  Lucania,  rises  the  conspicuous 
■aa  of  Mount  Vidtur,  which,  thongh  closely  a<J- 
lauif  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  is  geologionlly 
■r  I  phTsically  distinct  from  them,  being  an  iM>- 
haoi  mountain  of  volcanic  origin.  [Vultvk.^ 
Birt  iw— BaMy  &  of  lit  Ynltar  llwra  bfaaebea 
air  ff-wn  fh<-  ceii'ml  ma>s  of  the  Apennines  a  chain 
if  gnnat  hiiis,  rather  tlian  mountains,  which  extends 
•a  tka  laalMBiJ  inio  Apulia,  presenting  a  broad 
Trvt  of  ha.-T<"n  hilJy  conjitry,  but  f!ni(hnlly  decliniuf; 
is  hdght  as  it  approaches  the  Adriatic,  tmtil  it  ends 
«B  liat  eoaat  in  a  rangeof  loarUUilwtwaen  Egnatia 
SJii  Brandn<iinm.  The  peniasula  of  Calabria  b 
trsmaed  only  by  a  ridge  of  low  calcareous  hills  of 
atiaiy  origin  and  of  very  trifling  elevation,  though 
Mi^wfied  by  many  maps  and  gcugnphical  writers 
frntlb  a  continuation  of  the  Apennines.  (Cluver.  /to/. 
fL  90;  Swinburue,  TractU  in  the  Two  Sicilies, 
w«LLnkSIO,Sll.)  Thanaiari^BeflrUMhtlar 


approftches  very  near  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  in  tho 
neirhhniirhfv^i  of  the  Gulf  i^f  Policastro  (Buxentum), 
and  retaiui  this  proximity  as  it  dcsc^ids  through 
Brottiain;  bat  E.  af  ConaeBtia  (Cbeeaaa)  fiea  the 
^at  f  irest-covercd  mass  of  the  Sila,  in  <(imc  de- 
gree detached  from  the  main  chain^  and  situated 
Mwaen  it  and  tha  eoaat  mar  Crotnia.  A  litUe 
further  south  occurs  a  n-markablc  break  in  tho 
hithf^o  continuoos  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which 
appean  to  enl  abruptly  near  thetinodem  Tflhge  of 
Tiriolo,  so  tliat  the  two  gulfs  of  Sta  Enfemia  and 
Squillace  (the  Sinus  Terinoeus  and  Scylletinas)  are 
separated  only  by  a  low  neck  of  land,  less  thnn 
20  miles  in  breadtli,  and  of  such  amaB  elevation 
that  not  only  did  tlie  elder  Dionysaus  conceive  the 
idea  of  ciirr^  iug  a  wall  acn^ss  this  isthmius  (Stnib.  ^  i. 
p.  261),  hot  in  modem  times  Charles  HI.,  king  of 
Najde?,  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  thnjugh  it.  Tho 
mountains  which  rise  again  to  the  &  of  this  r&- 
mailcabla  utterrnplioM^  form  a  lofty  and  nigged  nana 
(now  called  Aspromnnte'),  ^vhich  assumes  a  SW. 
direction  and  continues  to  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  Italy,  where  the  promontory  of  Lencopetra 
is  exprej!«.ly  defifrnated.  l>oth  by  Strahoand  Ptolemy, 
as  tho  extremity  of  the  Apennines.  (Stmb.  v.  u 
311;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  44.)  Tha  kftleat  Mnamit  m 
the  .^uthem  division  of  the  A]>ennine.s  is  the  Monte 
PoUino^  near  the  south  frontier  of  Lucania,  which 
rises  to  above  7000  feet:  the  fai^'hest  point  of  the 
Sila  attains  to  nearly  6000  feet,  and  the  summit  of 
Agpromonte  to  above  4500  feet.  (For  further  de- 
tails conoeming  the  geofrraphy  of  the  Apennines, 
e>fM'«  ially  in  Central  Italy,  tlie  reader  may  consult 
Alieken,  ^n((<l  lUtlim,  pp.  10—17,  80— 65jKra> 
mer,  JJer  I'uciner  dee,  pp.  5—11.) 

Ahmatthawiiolainaaaeftha  A^nnincscomiBtsef 
limestone:  primary  rocks  appear  only  in  the  pouthem- 
most  portion  of  the  chain,  particularly  in  the  nuige 
of  tha  A«protNo«fc,  whidi,  hi  its  geological  Btraetnra 
and  jdiysical  characters,  presents  much  more  analogy 
with  the  range  in  the  N£.  of  Sicily,  than  with  the  re&t 
of  the  Apemhiee.  Tha  MUar  ruigee  of  the  latter 
are  fur  the  most  j>art  Inre  nx-ks ;  none  of  tlieui  at- 
tain such  a  height  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual 
mow,  though  St  !s  aidd  to  Ha  all  the  year  nmnd  in 
the  rifts  and  hoUows  of  Monte  Mnjdla  and  the 
Gran  Sauo.  But  all  the  highest  summits,  includ- 
ing the  Monte  Velino  and  Monte  Terminillo,  both 
of  wfaieh  are  visible  from  Hume,  arc  covered  arith 
snow  early  in  Xovi-mhcr,  and  it  does  not  ili!<appear 
before  the  end  of  May.  There  is,  thca-foa-,  m  ex> 
aggentko  ia  ViigiFi  axpnMion, 

"  nivali 

Vertice  se  attoUens  fiater  Apcnninus  ad  aura.s." 

A  en.  xii.  703;  see  also  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  745. 
Tho  fhrnlw  and  lower  rid^rea  of  the  loftier  moun- 
tains are  still,  in  many  places,  covered  with  deiu>e 
irooda;  hot  it  u  probable  that  in  andent  times  tha 
forests  were  far  more  cxtfii^ive  (see  IMin.  xxxi.  3. 
26):  many  parts  of  the  Apcimincs  which  are  now 
wholly  ban  of  trees  bemg  known  to  have  been  €»• 
vcred  with  forests  in  the  middle  a^es.  riuc  trees 
appear  only  on  tha  loftier  sommits:  at  a  lower  level 
an  finnd  woodt  ef  oalc  and  beedi,  while  diennito 
and  holm-'«iks  (ilicet)  clothe  the  lower  slopes  and 
vallies.  The  mountahl  regitms  of  Samninm  and  tho 
districts  to  tiia  N.  of  it  afford  excellent  fiasturage 
in  summer  both  for  sheep  and  cattle,  on  which  afr> 
count  they  were  frequented  not  only  by  their  own 
herdsmen,  bat  by  those  of  Apulia,  who  annually 
drove  their  flocks  fimn  thdr  own  parched  and  dollar 
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plains  to  the  upland  vallifS  of  tlio  Tioi-jlihourinf; 
Apeonines.  (Varr.  de  JL  JL  u.  I.  ^  16.)  The 
HUM  districts  fnniklMd,  Hke  most  numntain  pag- 
tiini?!^,  exoellfnt  rliersos.  (I'lin.  xi.  42.  s.  97.) 
We  liiid  verj  few  notices  d  an/  peculiar  natural 
pnodnetianB  of  the  Apennines.  Varre  tdb  os  that 
wUd  ijoals  (by  whicli  he  prohably  inc.ms  tlie  Bou- 
qaetin,  or  Ibex,  an  aoinuU  no  longer  found  in  Italjr) 
were  fltin  nmnemis  1110111  ^  Montsi  Fiwdliit  tm 
Tetrica  ^de  R.  R.  u.  1.  §  5.)»  two  of  tbe  kAiest 
•nmmiUi  of  the  range. 

Very  few  distinctive  appellations  of  particular 
iiiniiiUiuns  or  sonuxuts  mnuni;  the  Apennines  have 
bt^'ii  tran.smittf*<1  to  iis,  tluniglt  it  is  ])rt>b:il)lc  that 
in  am  lent,  lus  well  us  modem,  times,  ahnost  every 
r<>ii>;>icuuu8  mooiitftin  had  Hs  peculiar  local  name. 
The  MuNS  FiscELLCS  of  Varro  and  Pliny,  which, 
according  to  the  latter,  contained  the  ttourccs  of  the 
Mar,  is  identified  hj  tliat  circumstance  with  the 
^fon^i  delta  Sibtlla,  on  the  frunticrs  of  Picenum. 
The  Moxs  Tktuica  (^Tetricae  horraUes  rupes, 
Vhg.  Aen.  713)  most  ham  been  in  flw  mum 
n{-ighlK)urh(V)d,  j^ierhaps  a  part  of  the  MSM  giwip, 
but  cannot  be  distinctly  identified,  mf  mm  tbjm 
t]»  Uom  SevsKtra  of  Virgil,  which  he  also  assijms 
to  the  Sabuies.  The  MoNs  CuifARUS,  known  only 
from  Senius  (ad  Aen.  x.  185),  who  calls  it  a 
mountain  in  Picenum,"  has  been  suppo^d  by  Cluvcr 
to  bo  the  ons  mm  CaUed  Jl  Gran  Sasso  ditalia  ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  cnnjootnre.  Tfi--  "  (;i  i:Gi'nE.s, 
alti  monies"  ol  Vurru  (de  H.  H.  ii.  1.  ^  16)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  tho  neighbourhoud  of  Kuute. 
All  these  apf»arently  belonc;  to  tlic  lofty  central 
chain  the  Apennines:  a  few  otlier  mountains  of 
inferior  magidtiida  are  notioed  from  thdr  pnadmity 
to  Rnmc,  or  other  accidental  causes.  Such  are  the 
detached  und  conspicaous  height  of  Mount  boracto 
(Soractk),  the  Moms  Lvcmmua  (iranr  Jfonfs 
Gtiiiun-u),  niu'  of  the  highe.>,t  joints  of  the  range  of 
Apennines  inunediatelj  foiniing  Bomo  and  the 
^UDS  of  X^iom ;  the  Mcam  TIvata,  adjoUunt;  the 
plains  of  Campania,  and  Moxs  Calliccla,  on  tho 
frontiers  of  tliat  country  and  Somnium,  both  of  them 
odebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal  ;  and  the 
Moms  TABUBircs,  in  the  territory  uf  the  Caudine 
Samiiite!!,  noar  Benercntnm,  still  called  Monte  Ta- 
Immo.  In  the  more  southern  regions  of  the  Ajx>n- 
idnm  find  mention  by  name  of  the  Mons  Al- 
BUUfUSi  on  the  b:mks  of  the  Silants,  and  the  Siui 
in  Brattiom,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  appel- 
htion.  The  Urna  Voltttr  and  Gaipuras,  as  alnnd j 
mentionnl.  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Apeuunas, 
any  more  than  Vesuvius,  or  the  Alban  hills. 

Firam  the  acooont  abovo  given  of  the  Apewniiies 

It  it  Ovident  llint  thr>  ixt-^cs  over  the  chain  dti  nnt 
aasnme  the  d^roe  of  importance  which  thejr  do  in 
the  Alps,  die  norUiem  part  of  the  range  from 
Liguria  to  the  Adriatic,  the  reads  which  crossed 
them  were  carried,  as  tlicy  still  are,  rather  over  the 
bare  ridges,  tlian  along  the  Tallies  and  courses  of  the 
streams.  Tho  only  dangers  of  the.se  posses  arise 
from  the  violent  storms  which  rage  there  in  the  winter, 
and  which  even,  on  one  (K'ca.Mon,  drove  back  llaiiiu^ 
hal  when  he  attempted  to  cross  them.  Lily's 
striking  description  of  this  temj^st  is,  according  to 
the  testimony  uf  modem  witnesses,  Uttle,  if  at  all, 
ocaggerated.  (Lir.  xxL  58;  Nicbulir,  Vortragt 
vher  Alte  Lander,  p.  336.)  The  passes  through 
the  more  lofty  central  Apennines  are  more  strongl/ 
maikad  If  nature,  and  aome  of  them  most  lum 
hem  frefMnlad  friim  n  tmj  earij  period  aa  tha 


natural  lines  of  communic.ition  from  one  (1i.<.-triii 
another.    Such  are  especially  the  pass  firoin  Ibatc, 
by  Intcrocrea,  to  the  vallejr  of  the  Atemos,  sb4 
thence  to  Tcatc  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic;  ■&!. 
again,  tlie  line  of  the  Via  Valeria,  from  the  vjif/a 
▼alley  eftiieAnio  to  the  Iain  Focimis,  and  tiicBN 
,  across  the  passage  <if  the  Fcrrca  Caruso  (the  Muii 
1  Imeus  of  tbe  Itineraries)  to  Corfiniom.   The  de* 
I  tails  of  then  and  the  other  jinnnfa  of  tiia  Apei^ns 
will  be  best  given  under  the  heads  of  tlie  re^ective 
regi(MU  or  provinces  to  which  they  belong. 

Tbe  range  of  tbe  Apomines  is,  as  renuurkod  by 
ancient  authors,  tho  source  of  almost  all  the  nren 
of  Italy,  with  the  exception  only  of  tlif*  P.idus  .and 
its  northern  tributaries,  and  tlic  strcuiiis  wiadi  de- 
scend from  the  Alps  into  tlie  npper  part  of  tbs 
Adriatic.  The  numerous  riven  which  water  tho 
northern  decUvity  of  tlie  Apennine  chain,  £ram  the 
foot  of  the  3Iarititne  Alps  to  the  neijp^dMnilioad  of 
Ariniinam,  all  unite  iheir  waters  with  thrisonfthf 
Padus ;  but  from  the  time  it  takes  the  great  tnni 
to  tlio  sonthwaid,  it  sendl  off  its  abeams  on  botli 
sides  direct  to  the  two  seas,  forming  throughiat  tbe 
rest  of  its  course  tbe  watershed  of  Italy.  Few  <£ 
time  riven  iiave  any  great  length  of  ooone,  and 
not  being  fed,  like  the  Alpine  streams,  fntin  j«r- 
petual  snows,  they  mostly  partake  much  the  us- 
ture  of  torrents,  being  swollen  and  violent  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  neariy  dry  or  mdneed  to  but  iOBCir 
stivams,  in  the  summer.  There  are,  however,  soire 
exceptions:  the  Amus  and  ihe  liber  retain,  at  ail 
seasons,  a  considerable  btxly  of  water,  while  the 
Liris  and  Vultunujs  both  derive  their  origin  fmai 
subterranean  sources,  such  as  are  common  in  ail 
Hmfstnna  countries.  Mid  gush  forth  at  once  in  copioas 
stn-.inis  of  dear  and  limpid  water.      [K  H.  15.^ 

APEUA  NTIA  ('AwtpoKrla:  JClh.  Awt/wrui), 
the  name  of  a  district  in  the  NE.  of  Aet(^  fro- 
Ixibly  forming  part  of  the  territory  of  tho  Ai^rrwi. 
Stepbanus,  on  the  authority  of  Pulyblus,  mcnticm  a 
town  of  the  aamo  name  ('AircpdKma),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  Ix'rn  situatiil  near  the  confluence  o( 
tho  Petitarus  with  the  Achclous,  at  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  /VcMntei,  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  name,  and  wliere  Leake  discovered  some 
Hi  llonic  mim.  Philip  V.,  king  of  Maotdonia,  ub- 
tained  jwsscssion  of  Apcrantiu  ;  btit  it  was  takeo 
from  him,  together  with  Amphilochia,  by  the  Aeto- 
liaiis  ill  B.C.  189.  Apcrantia  is  mentioned  ai"»ln 
in  u.  c.  169,  in  the  expedition  of  Perseus  against 
Stratus.  (Pd.  sotii.  8  ;  Uf,  nxriii.  3,  zliiL  SS; 
Leake.  S'orthem  flrc-r,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.1 

APKKLAE  ('AiKpAtu:  Eth,  'ArtpXtinis),  a 
phwe  in  Lycia,  fixed  by  die  Stadiaamna  60  stadis 
wp.st  of  &nnena,  and  G4  stadia  west  of  Andri.ire. 
Leake  (^Atia  Minor,  p.  188)  supposes  Somena  to  be 
the  Simena  ef  Pliny  (v.  27).  Aperlae,  which  is 
written  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy  "  Apcrrae,"  and  in 
Pliny  "  Apyrae,"  is  proved  to  be  a  genuine  name  by 
an  inscription  found  by  Cnckercll,  at  the  head  «f 
llassar  bay,  with  tho  Ethnic  name  ^AmpKfirww 
on  it.  But  tliere  are  also  coins  of  Gordian  with  the 
Etlinic  name  'Airtppairuy.  The  confusion  between 
tho  /  and  the  r  in  tho  name  of  an  inaigBjficant  place 
b  nothing  rfm.nrkable.  [(}.  L.] 

APEKU  PIA  (  Airtpoiria),  a  snuill  island,  wliuli 
Pausanias  describes  as  Ijmg  off  the  promootory 
Bnporthmus  in  Hermionis,  anid  near  the  island  i  f 
Uydrea.  Leake  identifies  Bnporthmus  with  C.  Mtt- 
adis  and  Aperopia  with /MoU.  (Pana.  ii.  34.  §  9; 
Pfin.  IT.  IS.  a.  1»{  Uak»^  PdofvmtrimBa,  p.  284.) 
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APERRAE.  [Apciujvk.} 

ATESAS  CA'<<rat:  Fmka),  a  Tnonntahi  in  P«* 

]Dfi<inp93s  abore  Nenica  in  the  territory  of  Clconae, 
•b*rf  rwseus  is  Raid  to  have  been  the  first  person, 
▼ho  wrificcd  to  Zeus  Apesantius.  (Leake,  Morea, 
ml  iii.  p.  325 :  Koa,  Pdopomtes,  p.  40.) 

ATHACA  CAtf-axa:  A/ka),  a  town  of  S>Tia, 
nuJiriT  h^-tween  lleliopolis  and  Brblos.  (Zostim.  i- 
58.)  In  the  oei^hhoarhood  was  a  marveUoot  Ue. 
(<"  <r^.  Senec.  Qmrst.  Xnt.  iii.  25.)  Ucro  was  a 
tusnpk  ot  Aphrodite,  ceicbrat«d  for  its  impure  and 
sbmnfciv  fllWf  ml  Omttuyti  bjr  CoutaotiM. 

(tayeb.  de  Viin.  Hi.  55;  So?o:ti.  ii.  5.)  Aphck  in 
the  land  Brisu^ned  to  the  tiibc  of  Asher  (Jonhua,  xix. 
JOX  tat  whkh  they  did  netoecnpr  (Jnd^,  L  31), 
ha>  b»f^  identififd  with  it.  (Uliicr,  Jieul  W(frt. 
art.  ApUk.)  Burckhardt  i^Traceit,  p.  25)  speaks 
if  a  hk»  Liemamm,  3  hoan*  dbtaoee  fi«n  A/ka^ 
kut  cruVi  l>enr  of  no  remains  there.  (Comp.  joper 
hj  fier.  W.  Thomwo,  ia  Am  BHiHotheca  Sacroj 
tyj.    p.  S.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

APHEK.  [Apiiaca.] 

.VriiKTAK  ('A.f><Tai  or  'Aipireu:  £th.  'Atfyt- 
vMt).  a  port  uf  ^L^i'f.ia  in  Tbes$aly,  said  to  have 
doifcd  its  name  fruni  the  departure  of  the  Areonauts 
fr'-  't.  The  Pervlnn  flt>et  occiijif*'!  the  bay  of 
A|j>:/'.uief  prcTiou^  to  the  battle  of  Arteiuij>iuin,  Iroui 
vli^  Aflwtar  was  distant  80  stadia,  acooiding  to 
Htrolnta^.  Leake  identifies  Aphetac  with  the 
Bodcm  hafboor  of  Trikeriy  or  with  that  between 
*ridMl«rMM  TVOm'andtliemaia.  (Herad. 
Ti  19r^.  136.  viii.  4:  Str»!>.  p.  436:  Apoll.  l:h  .1.  i. 
&31 ;  dtrph.  B.  #.  r.;  Leake,  Aorthem  Greece^  toL 
ir.  ^  Sf7.  IM  o/Attka,  ^  S4S,  Mq.) 

APHIDXA.  f.r  APninXAi:('A.;.<8.'a,  'AiJ^fSyai : 
foL  'AfdbwMs),  one  of  the  twclvo  ancient  t<iwm  of 
Aliiea  (Sink  fac  p.  397),  ia  celebrated  in  the  myth- 
pencil  35  the  place  wlicrc  Tlwimt  deposited 
Helen,  entnoting  her  to  the  care  of  his  friend 
A|ibidnas.  When  the  Dioscuri  invaded  Attica  in 
mietk  of  thoir  sifter,  the  inhabitants  of  Deoeieia  in- 
farwd  ibe  I^ccdaenionians  where  llch-n  was  con- 
t»^-d.  and  showed  them  the  way  to  Apliidna.  The 
--wi  thereupon  took  the  town,  and  carrie<l  off 
their  ri<ter.  (Hend.  ix.  73:  DifKl.  iv.  63;  Plut.  Thej. 
3ii  Pans,  i  17.  §5,  41.  §  3.)  We  ieam,  from  a 
<uw  qoaHei  by  Demosthenes  (de  Cortm.  p.  238), 
that  Afihidna  w»»,  in  hi-s  time,  a  fortified  town,  and 
at  a  greater  distance  than  120  stadia  from  Athens. 
Af  an  Attic  doma,  it  Manned  in  raooarian  to  tlia 
tnb^  Aemtis  (Phit.  Q>iarxt.  Sifnip.  i.  10;  llar- 
pomt.  4.  r.  &ofrfw$r^),  L<-onti^  (btepb.  B.;  iiar- 
pmLte.),  Ptoleimii  (Hesych.),  and  Hadiiiide 
(&Vkh.  C.^rp.  Inscr.  275). 

Leake,  foUonring  FinLi^,  places  Aphidna  between 
Drcrleia  and  BlunBiiat,  m  tlie  upper  Talley  cf  the 
r.  r  >Lirafhon,  and  supposes  it  tn  h:iv<>  stood  on  a 
tu^tn^  and  ooosncaocia  height  named  Kotroniy  upon 
vftirh  aw  ccnaiderahb  rai^bis  intfeating  the  site  of 
a  kni&M  demos.  It.s  distance  from  Atben.<(  M  about 
If,  :;.:>•.,  half  as  much  from  Marathon,  and  some- 
ik  i:        from  iVcrleia.    (Leake,  Demi  of  A  ttica, 

AJ'III.L.  ■  r  Al'I.K.  .'i  t.mn  of  SiiH.ma.  CO  M.  P. 
bekm  >a.<i.  <  n  ;t  l.ik<-  whi- li  Pliny  (vi.  27.  31) 
ola  tbe  laeut  Chaltlaicus,  ap|arently  a  Like 
fwraed  by  thr  Pi.>>iti;:ri-«.  H  -j^aks  elsewhere 
(n.  tX.  %.  26)  of  a  lake  fomuTi  by  the  Euhwiw 
aal  lif^  near  Charaz,  tiiat  is  at  tbe  head  of  the 
r»r-'iTi  Gclf;  but  thi«>  cannot  the  lariu  Chal- 
daacm  id  the  <Ahcr  poitMige,  unktw  there  u  some 


oonftuioD,  no  unusual  thing  with  Pliny. 
The  site  of  Aphle  is  supposed  to  bavie  been  at 

Ahwnz  (Ru.).  It  is  supposed  to  be  tliC  Aginis  of 
Nearcbus  (p.  73,  Hodaon),  and  the  Agorra  of 
Ptolemy.  [1\  S.] 

APHNITIS.  [Dasctutis.] 

APlllJOnrSIAS  ('Aippohiaiii  >  Eth.  'Aippo. 
Siattvs,  AphrodisienMs).  1.  (GA*ro)  an  ancient 
town  of  Caria,  sitiuted  at  Ghera  or  Geyra,  fouth 
of  Antiochein  on  the  Marander,  iis  i.-»  provr^l  hy  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  copied  by  several  tra- 
▼dkfs.  Drawings  of  the  remains  of  Aphrodiajai 
have  been  made  by  the  order  of  the  Dilettanti  Svw 
ciety.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  I(«uc  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  the  jB;oddeBB  from  whom  tlie  place  teeic 
the  name  of  Aphrodisins;  fifteen  of  the  white  marblo 
cdiunns  are  still  standing.  A  Greek  in8cripti<m  on 
a  taUet  records  tin  donation  of  one  of  the  oolnmns 
to  Aphrodite  and  the  demus.  Fellows  (Lycia,  p. 
32)  has  described  the  remains  of  Aphrodisias,  and 
given  a  view  of  the  temple.  The  route  of  Fellows 
was  from  Antiochoia  on  the  llaeander  up  the  valley 
of  the  Mosynns,  which  nyp-irs  to  be  the  ancient 
name  cf  the  stream  tluit  jnins  the  Maeander  at  An- 
tiocheia:  and  Aphrodisia.s  lies  to  the  east  of  the  head 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  Mflqrnus  riies,  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation. 

Stephanns  («.  v.  MryB^4lra^ls),  ss^a  that  it  was 
first  a  city  of  the  L»'1c^p.'<,  and,  on  nrconnt  of  its 
magnitude,  was  called  Megalojmlis;  and  it  was  ab>o 
odfcd  Ninoe,  from  Nfaras  (see  also  a.  v.Nis^), — a 
rnnfn50(l  Mt  of  history,  and  nspfiil  for  nothing  except 
to  sliow  that  it  was  probably  a  city  of  old  foundation. 
Strabo  (p.  576)  a»«i^s  it  to  the  mrisien  of  Phiygia; 
but  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  it  is  a  Carian  city,  and  a  free 
city  (Aphrodisiensee  liberi)  in  the  Boinan  sense  of 
that  period.  In  tbe  time  of  Tiberins,  when  there 
was  an  inquir}'  about  the  ripht  of  a.syla,  which  was 
claimed  and  exercised  by  many  Greek  dties,  the 
Aphrodisicnses  relied  on  a  decree  of  the  ^ctator 
Caesar  for  their  services  to  his  party,  an<l  on  a  recent 
decrw  of  AncrnstuH.  (Tac.  Ann.  iiu  62.)  Shcrard, 
in  1705  or  1716,  copied  an  inscription  at  Aphm- 
di&iais.  which  he  oommnmcated  to  Chishull,  who  pub- 
li*h«l  it  in  lii^  Antiqttitates  Atiaticttf.  Thi.s  (mck 
inscription  is  a  Consultum  of  the  Ifonrnn  .«icnato, 
wfaidi  confirms  the  privileges  pmnlcd  by  the  Dic- 
tator and  the  Trinniviri  to  thr  Ai'lirndisicnv?.  Tho 
Consultum  is  also  printed  in  Uberliu's  Tacitus^  and 
elsewhere.  This  ConsnUnm  girca  freedom  to  the 
demn*  of  the  Plam.'ii-is  .and  tlio  Aphrodisicis.  It 
also  declares  the  temenos  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite 
in  the  city  of  the  Phrsseis  and  the  Aphradisieis  to 
h.ive  the  »ame  ripbts  as  the  temple  of  the  Kifhcsia  at 
Ephesus;  and  the  temenos  was  declared  to  be  an 
asylum.  Plarasa  then,  also  a  city  of  Caria,  and 
Aphrodi!<ias  were  in  some  kind  of  alliance  and  inti- 
nmte  relation.    There  are  coins  of  Plarasa;  and 

coins  with  a  legend  of  both  names  are  also  not 
Tnj  Qnoonunon."  (I^ka.) 


com  or  AraBoi>isua  ui  cabu. 
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9.  A  dtj  «f  CiBda.   Stophunui  («.  «.  'A^^ 

Ziffiis)  quotes  Alexander  IMyliistor.  who  qimtci. 
Zt^yrofi  as  an  autlMxitj  for  thu  place,  twiog  so  called 
from  Aphrodite,  s  ftet  ivbkli  w«  ndght  aMOSW. 
The  SUuiiasinu.s  i^tnics  that  AphnxlLslas  i>j  neanrt  to 
Cjprus,  and  500  stadia  north  of  Aulioo,  tha  NE. 
extremitj  of  Cypnu.  It  u  mentkmed  hj  Diodorus 
(six*  61);  and  hy  LWy  (xxxm.  20)  with  Cora- 
cesium,  Soli,  and  other  jilaoes  on  this  coast.  It 
seems  firom  Pliny  (t.  27,  who  calls  it  "  Oppiduni 
Veneris")  and  other  authorities  (it  is  not  meutianed 
by  Stnilxj)  to  have  bc»'n  situatcil  between  Celenderes 
and  SirjA-don.  It  was  on  or  ne.>r  a  promontory  also 
ealkd  Aphrodisiac  TIm  lite  is  not  certain.  Leake 
supposes  tliat  the  cape  near  the  Papadula  rocks  was 
the  promontory  Aphrodisias,  and  that  some  Testigos 
of  the  towB  nrny  be  feosd  near  the  harfaoar  behind 
tlie  cape.   (Sec  ;il.so  Beaufort's  Kammania,  p.  2 11 .) 

3.  A  promautory  on  the  bW.  coast  of  Caria  (Mela, 
i.  16;  Pttn.  r.  98),  betwMO  the  gnlfb  of  Sekoeiiiui 
atid  Thpnu'uis.  Tlic  modem  name  is  not  inentidiicd 
by  liamiltoQ,  who  passed  toood  il  (JZeMorcAes, 
ToL  ii.  f.  79).  It  au  hma  oonfoimded 

wiUi  the  Cyan  Senw  ef  Stitho,  vriiieh  U  Cape 
Volpo.  [G.  L.] 

APIIRODI'SIAS  (*A.;>po5«T»c(i),  an  Lsknd  ad- 
jacent to  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  marking  the 
exft'Mt  westward  of  the  Jjetiple  r.illi  J  (iilirrammac 
(Htrod.  iv.  169).  I'tolfmy  iiiciitioiis  il  jis  one  of 
the  Lslanib  (jtf  the  CL>a»t  of  C^Tenalca,  calling  it 
alsii  Laf-a  (Acua  J) 'Ao/)o?(T7jj  i^ffor,  iv.  4  §  14; 
bteph.  H.  t.  0.)  Scykx  (p.  45,  Hudson,  p.  109, 
OroRov.)  plaoee  it  between  tlie  Cheneoenie  Magu 
(the  E.  headUand  of  CvrcnaTca)  and  Nan>tathmiis 
(near  its  ^.  point),  and  mcutiuns  it  as  a  statioo 
ftr  ehipB.  The  aaaoyinoiia  Periplns  pvea  its  po- 
sition more  definitely,  between  Zepl)}Tium  and 
Chenie;  ami  calls  it  a  ]K)rt,  with  a  temple  of 
Aphrodhic  ft  may,  purhair^s,  correspond  wiUi  tiie 
inland  of  M  Skn,  QSmamtf  rdL  x.  pt.  2.  p. 
80.)  [P.  S.} 

APHRODI'SIAS,  in  Spain.    1.  [Oadm.]  2. 

[PoRTUS  Vf.NEKIS.] 

APHKODI'SIAS  (•A«^p«8ifffai),  a  town  in  the 
S.  ut  Laojiiia,  ou  the  Boeatic  gulf,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  AennB.  (Pans.  iii.  19.  §  11,  vUi. 
12.  §  8.) 

APUKUDI'SIUM.  1.  ('A^poSiVjo*',  Stnib.  p.C82 ; 
PtoL  V.  14;  'A<f>poSictd%,  Steph.  B.  *.  v.:  Elh. 
'A^^po5tfr^^^'I),  a  city  of  Cyprus,  t^ittirite-l  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  island,  only  70  sta^iia  from 
Salamis.  (D'AnTlUe,  in  Mim,  d$  Liu.  vol  xxxn. 
p.  r)41.)  [E.  R.  J.] 

2.  A  small  place  in  Arcadia,  not  &r  fhan  Mega- 
lopolis, on  the  road  to  Mcgalopolia  and  Tcgec  (Paus. 
▼iii.  44.  §  2.) 

3.  FAboka.! 

APHRODrSIUS  MONS  (rh  'Kt^pt»Uru»  Spot), 
a  mountain  in  Spain,  mentioned  by  Appian  as  a 
Btran;;hold  of  Viriathus;  but  in  a  m-mner  in.suffi- 
cient  to  define  its  position  (/fcer.  64,  66).  [P.  S.] 
APIIHODITES  PORTUS.  [Myos  IIokmi  s.] 
APHRODITOPOLIS,  APHKODITO,  VENE- 
RIS Ul'PlDUM  ('A<j>poaiT7ji  wrfAij,  '\<ppohiT6~ 
veAif,  'A^jpoKrw:  EtK  'Ai^poSiroiroAiTTjv),  the 
name  of  wveml  cities  in  Epypt.  I.  In  Loirer 
^99P^  I.  [ATAnitia  nis.]  2.  A  town  of  the 
Nomos  Leontopolitoji.  (Stmb.  xrii.  p.  802.) — II. 
In  the  Ilrpfanonti.i,  or  Middh  K'Pjpt.  Afko- 
DlTo  (/^m.  Ant.  \u  168:  A^^dSitw,  Uicroc.  p.  730, 
Atfych^  monnde,  but  no  ihu)^  a  eonndenbie  ci^ 


APIOLAE. 

I  on  the  E.  aide  flf  the  lOet  cafital  ef  the  Mm 

AphroditniMiltes.  (Stnib.  .wii.  p.  S09 ;  I't-  l.)  1'. 
was  an  episcopal  see,  down  to  the  And)  ouo^ikk. 
Ita  ooina  an  eortant,  ef  the  n%ns  of  aa| 
Hadrian,  with  the  epigraph  A<^POAEITOIK)yU> • 
(Ra!>che,  t.  v.)  —3.  /»  VppttE^^  or  the  TkAm. 
4.  {Tachia)  QO  the  W.  aide  of  ths  MHe,  bat  at 
aene  distance  from  the  river,  bdow  PtaknoMs  aai 
Panopolis;  capital  of  the  Nomos  Aphnxlitop  li'.M 
(Plin.  v.  9,  10.  s.  n,  Ventria  Uervm,  to  distiH- 
pil^h  it  from  Ko.  5;  Strab.  xvii.  p.813;  .\;;athllclL 
de  Rttb.  Mar.  p.  22;  Pntkoch,  Kriimfrvngen, 
vol.  i.  p.  152.)  5.  (iAftr,  Ko.),  on  the  W.  ude  of 
I  the  Nile,  much  higher  up  than  the  fonaer,  ad, 
,  like  it,  a  Uttle  distance  from  the  river:  in  tha 
Nomas  Uennonthites,  between  Thebes  sod  Apnl. 
kiDopdlb  Magna;  and  a  little  MW.  ef  LafeBfoBi. 
(PUn.  V.  10.  s.  11.)  [PS.] 

APllim  TES  NOMOS  (i  'Apelr^s  mftii),  a 
namoa  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  mentioBed  hf 
Herodotus,  betweon  tiios«  of  BuWtis  and  Tani>; 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer  meatiom  iock 
a  city  as  Aphthia.  The  name  seems  to  point  to 
a  chief  !M<at  of  tlic  worship  of  PhChnhythe  E^yptiaa 
Hcphae,Ktn'<.    (Herod,  ii.  166.)  l^-^^] 

A'PilV  l  is  l'A<pvrit,  also  'A<^i>ni,''Ai^(/Toj :  £(h. 
*Af&nuos,  more  earlj  'Affunuvs,  *Af«re^s,  'A^vr^ 
<rioT:  A' thy  to,  Leake.  Xurtlum  Gretct,  yo\.  iii.  p. 
156),  a  tovNii  on  the  eastern  Mdu  of  the  p*"'""!* 
Pallene,  in  Macedonia,  a  little  below  PoliteB. 
(Herod,  vii.  123:  Thue.  i.  64;  Strab.  \-ii.  p.  SSa) 
Xenophon  (JltU.  v.  3.  §  19)  says  that  it  posaessed 
a  temple  or  Dienyeiai,  to  wfaidi  the  Spartan  king 
.\cf'>i;>(>Iis  (levin'  !  to  be  remnvcd  before  bis  death; 
but  it  was  more  celebrated  for  ite  temple  of  Anunon, 
wluHfr  diead  appears  on  its  ooina.  (PinL  Ifi.  SO; 
Pan5.  iii.  IS.         s;,-';,  i;.     ©  \ 

ATIA.    fjiMi  imiinaaii.J 

APTDAlnTS.  [Enipeus.] 

APILA  (Platamona),  a  river  in  Pieri*  in  Mace- 
donia, rising  in  Mt.  Olympus,  and  flowin;:  in  to  the  sn 
near  Heracleia.  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ;  Leake,  Xotihern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  405,  406.) 

API'OLAE  (  AirfoAai:  Kih.  'AwioXovoi).  an  an- 
cient city  of  Latium,  which  took  the  lead  amonf;  the 
I>3tin  cities  in  the  war  against  Tarquinius  Priicoi, 
and  was  in  consequanoe  besieged  and  taken  bv  that 
monarch.  We  an  tdd  that  it  was  razed  to  the 
gronnd,  and  its  inhahibuita  aoU  into  damy  :  and 
it  is  certain  that  wc  find  no  subseqtKnt  :i  pntion  of 
it  in.  history.  Yet  it  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
viously a  plaee  of  some  importaiKet,  aa  Uvj  tdls  as 
the  ^-Ah  derivcil  from  thenre  on.i!>led  Tirfinn 
to  celebrate  the  Ludi  Magni  for  the  first  time; 
while,  according  to  Valerina  ef  Antinro,  thev  for- 
rii>Ii' 1  thi-  fun  !s  with  which  he  commenced  the  con- 
st nut  ion  of  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  L35;  Dion.  Hal. 
iii.  49;  VaIernis,apL  Plin.  iii.  5. 1.9.) 

The  site  of  a  city  destroyed  at  so  cariy  a  period, 
and  not  mentioned  by  any  geographer,  can  scarcely 
be  detennined  with  any  certainty;  but  (lell  and 
Nibby  are  <]i-jiosed  to  pbee  it  at  a  ppot  about  11 
miles  from  Rome,  and  n  mile  to  the  S.  of  the  Appian 
Way,  whea^  there  are  w>me  rcnmins  which  indu^te 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  as  weU  as  elhen  ef  hlv 
R"im:in  d  ile.  Tlic  pn'^iliiin  wriji  (a.s  usual)  a  par- 
tially isolated  hill,  rising  imme«liat<'ly  above  a  small 
stream,  now  caUfd  die  Fo$to  deU«  Fratceclnt^ 
whichwjia  crnsscd  by  an  ancient  bri(L-e((l'  -?r  'v  vl  in 
1832),  known  as  the  I'otUe  dcik  Strx^ykt.  lu 
posttioo  would  thos  be  interme^ato  betwan  Bo- 
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APIS. 

«•  In  tod  Folitorivm  and  Tellemw  on 
the  W.  (NiAjr, /^m^mt,  vol.  L  p.  211  ;  Topo- 
^ia^  ^Amt,  p.  67;  Abtkw,  Mittd-Haiieu^ 
^  69.)  [E.  H.  B  ] 

APIS  CA«a%  a  seaport  town  (Polyb.  Kjk.  Leg. 
115)  on  K.  waist  of  Africa,  about  11  or  12  miles 
W.  U  riraetonium,  tii>a«tim«8  reckoned,  to  Egypt, 
ind  Mtn^riir.e^  to  ^hmiarica.  S^jiiX  (p^  44)  places 
it  al  tbc  W.  boaniLiry  (>f  Eirypt,  on  the  frontier  of 
it*  ManoaridaA.  Itoieiuj  (iv.  §  5)  xnentioofl  it 
»  k  tba  Libyae  Normm;  and  •»  dm  Pliiij,  who 
r»!'->  it  n<AilLs  rtUr:innc  A  f(jiipti  loaL^  (v.  6,  where 
tite  oomisao  text  nukea  its  dLtiuice  W.  of  Paraeto- 
wam  n  ftiiwii  wilaa,  hoKaeef  tiiebailM8&  girw 
12,  vluch  ai^recs  with  the  distajioe  «f  100  Stadia  in 
btnlx^  xwiL  p.  799>  It  aeona  vciy  doiMI 
vkthv  tb«  Apb  «r  Hcnddtai  ^  18)  on  ba  liw 
■a*  f  Ikcc  .  [P.  &] 

AlVbAl  UMI  (^AvUtOfun),  a  small  place  in 
Arti&y  near  the  frontien  of  CTiiaria,  wa»  said  to 
karc  Ucn  m>  rallcvi  from  Danava  Iwdiqg  at  this 
tfuL  {Vaus.  u.  38.  §  4.)  The  snm»(uidJng  country 
ako  called  Pyraiiiia  {rivpdfita),  from  the 
ts  in  the  form  of  pyranuds  found  here. 
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(Tint.  PyrvJk,  3ii  fion,  Jitiam  m  PikfoimUj 

APCCOPA  CAnfcoiro,  Steph.  B.  a.  f^;  Pwipl, 

Jf.  £nF«A.  p.  9:  Ptol.  i.  17.  §  7),  M  i-Ti  nn<l  P.ma, 
ziafiecuvelji^taikie^  dA^/om  aod  C'a/>e  iiedoum  were 
lMHMDt0miaiBabi7«rfliiBiiariiaiiw(PtoLL  17. 

§  9V  oo  tb*  cc<V!-t  of  Africa  Barbaria,  Ix'twccn  the 
k«tlianda  of  Baptum  and  Praiwun.  Their  inhabitants 
m  AedkfefMuia  (Alflim  'Ml^  PloL  ir.  8. 
f  1)  [W.  B.  D.] 

Ai'ODOTL  [Abtoua,  p.  65,  a.J 
APOIXDHS  PBOMOKTORIUMTCAv^E'^'UHVf 
Kxt)j»),  in  X.  Afirica.  1.  AIm)  called  'KwoXKitnov 
(Sicnb.  xriL  p.  832),  a  promontory  on  the  N.  coast 
if  Africa  Propria,  near  Utica,  and  formint;  the  W. 
laalkBd;  aa  the  Mcrcurii  Pr.  formed  the  E.,  of  the 
prU  rnlf  cjf  rrir,i  or  Cartlni-.'.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  This 
4hcz;j<it^  aod  iili  the  other  n  ten  nces  to  it,  identify 
Hvitk  CFarima  or  JliU  Sidi  Ali-al-Mchhi,  .and 
rof  th-  morr  wejsterly  C.  Ziixtb  or  H'U  Sidi  Buu- 
^It  is  to  be  ob:>en'od,  however,  that  Shaw 
tk«  nana  ZiM  to  tbe  ffyrmer).  Mrj 
(mj_  24)  rr»mti<im  it  as.  in  sijjht  of  Carthage,  which 
«ui  ■if'fJy  to  tbe  fooner  cape,  but  noi  to  the  latter. 
KeU  (i.  7)  neatiaoa  it  as  one  of  tlM  three  finaX 
bfidkiii-i  >  •' '  cfja.'t,  liotn-cfn  the  dthcr  two,  Can- 
^iom  aad  Uercnrii.  It  is  a  high  puiiUed  rock,  re- 
— tsMfi  Ibr  SH  wUteneaa.  (Shaw,  p.  145;  Earth, 
Wmyirrmym^  ^fc^       i.  p.  71). 

It  ia  almost  certain  tluit  this  cape  was  identical 
vilb  tbe  PncuRUM  Pn.,  at  which  Scipio  landed  on 
kb  expeditioo  to  cloec  the  S<Ti>nd  Panic  War;  and 
*ri-  h  h*l  Itfp^  fix<tl,  in  the  fir^t  treaty  between  the 
Ltr-siiis  ifttl  Cartha;;inii«w,  as  the  liound&ry  of  the 
trrsjcts  of  tbe  farmer  tosnvds  th*  W.  (Polyb.  iii. 
22;  lif.  nix.  S7;  HaUMrt,  toL  z.  pt  Sp  fli.  293, 
ML) 

t.  Apnmntorf  of  Uatmtania  Caosariensu,  adj»> 
to  th*  cs^  flf  Jnlk  Caeaana.  (Plin.  r.  2.  s.  1  ; 
FtoL)  [P.  &] 

AP0LLIN0T0U8  CA>dAAMWt  vdJUt:  i?Cft. 
'AmMUipwmaIt^sX  tlM  aaiM  of  asvenl  cUka  in 


1.  AMXJUKOrOtD    MaOSA    (v^Alf  fif^clAT; 
HAawji,  iStrah.  .wii.  p.  817;  Apartliarch.i>.22; 
T.  9.  a,  11;  Plut.  J9.et  (hir.  5U;  Adiaii. 
BiaL  Am,  %,  %i  PtoL  ir.  5.  §  70;  *Av«AW(a, 


]  Steph.  Byzant.  a.  t?.;  'AvoAAowiar,  Hicroel.  p.  732; 
It.  Ant.  p.  160,  174;  Not.  lujp.  Orient,  c.  14;j. 
Apollonos  Sup'rioris  [iirbs]),  tho  ninderti  Edfoo, 
was  a  city  of  the  1  hebaid,  on  tho  we.stern  bank  of 
the  Kile,  in  Lat.  25^  N.,  and  about  thirteen  miles 
below  the  lepser  Cataract.  Ptolemy  (/.  r.)  assipiis 
Apollinopolis  to  tho  Hermonthite  uomc,  but  it  was 
more  eonamontj  ifftaided  as  the  capital  town  of 
the  nonjo  Aj:<iI!njK>lites,  I'nder  thi-  l!on!an  em- 
perors it  was  the  sca;t  of  a  Bi&hop's  see,  and  the 
head-<niarten  of  tlw  II.  Tngaaa.  Its  in- 
habitants  warn  sunkt  qf  die  craoodile  and  its 
wonhippei?. 

Both  tbe  ancient  dty  and  the  modam  hamlet, 

however,  derived  thoir  principal  reputation  from 
two  temples,  which  are  considered  second  only 
Co  tht  Temple  of  Dodsrsh  as  specimens  of  tho 
sacred  structures  of  Egypt.  The  modem  Edfoo  is 
contained  within  the  courts,  or  built  upon  the  jilat- 
form  of  the  principal  of  tho  two  temples,  at  Apolli- 
nopolia.  The  larger  temple  Is  in  pood  preservation, 
but  is  partially  buried  by  the  sand,  by  heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  by  tiie  modem  town.  The  smaller 
temple,  soOMtiiiMO,  hot  ini|iroperly,  called  a  Typho- 
niuu),  is  apparently  an  appendage  of  the  latter,  and 
its  sculptures  represent  tbe  birth  and  education 
of  the  jronthAil  deitjr,  Hons,  whose  parents  Mooin, 
nr  Kneph  and  Athor,  were  worshipped  in  the  larger 
eiliiico.  The  pnncij^  temple  is  dodicatad  to  Noum, 
whose  ^Tmbol  is  tbs  Hao  «  tho  son,  supported  by 
two  asps  and  tli«  extended  winqs  of  a  vulture.  Ita 
sculptures  represent  (HoM'llini,  Mmmn.  del  Culto^ 
p.  240,  taa*  sszviii.)  the  progrsss  of  the  Son, 
Phre-Hca^H)at|  Lord  i>f  Heaven,  moving  in  his  bark 
(JBon)  thnn^  the  circle  of  the  Hours.  The  1<k  al 
name  of  itha  district  round  ApoUinopolis  wa:^  llut, 
and  Noam  was  styled  Hor-hat-kah,  or  Horns,  the 
tutelary  genius  of  the  land  of  Hat.  This  deity 
forms  also  at  ApoUinopolis  a  triad  with  the  goddess 
Athor  and  nor-.Sonet.  The  members  of  the  triad 
are  youthful  ,i,'<xls,  jwunting  their  fiiij'er  towards 
tluir  mouths,  and  before  tlic  discuvury  of  tho 
liierogljrphfe  flhanwtor  wws  ngaided  aa  Ugaxaa  of 
Ilarjwrrates. 

The  entrance  into  the  l&rget  temple  of  ApoUi- 
nopoKs  is  •  gateway  (niAifti')  50  ftst  high,  ftudced 

by  two  convcrginj^  winps  (wrtpd)  in  the  funn  of 
truncated  pynunids,  ritdng  to  107  feet,  1  lie  winga 
contain  ten  stories,  are  pierosd  bj  mmd  loo{)-holeB 
for  tho  admission  of  li^ht,  and  jm.bably  scned  aa 
cbambets  or  dormitories  for  tbe  priests  and  aervitora 
of  tho  temple.  Frooi  tbe  jarabs  of  the  door  project 
two  blocks  of  stone,  whieh  were  intended,  as  IVnon 
supposes,  to  support  the  heads  of  two  colossal 
fi;;ures.  This  propylacou  leads  into  a  large  square, 
snrroonded  by  a  colonnade  roofiBd  with  sqnaied 
pranitc,  and  on  the  opj><>sito  pide  is  a  pmnaos  or 
portico,  53  leel  in  height,  and  having  a  triple  row 
of  columns,  six  in  each  n)w,  with  variously  and 
frracefully  fuh'aged  cajiitaLs.  The  temple  is  145 
feet  wide,  and  424  feet  long  from  tl»o  eutrance  to 
the  opposite  end.  Every  part  of  the  walla  is  oorered 
with  hicroplj-jjhics,  and  the  main  ctmrt  ascends 
gradually  to  the  pronaos  by  broad  steps.  Tbe 
whole  arse  of  the  haiMuig  was  smronnded  hf  a 
wall  20  feet  hit^h,  of  trreat  thidpwss.  Like  so  many 
of  the  Egyptian  temples,  tha^  of  ApoUinopolis  was 
capable  or  bong  emjiioyed  as  a  ibrtran.   It  stood 

^  about  a  thinl  of  a  mile  f'n'm  tho  river.  The  .sculj'- 
tnreis  although  careluliy  and  indeed  beautifully 

[  executed,  are  of  the  Ptoknaio  era,  tiie  aeiUsst  par- 
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tion  flf  Am  tsmplt  Ittving  been  erected  hf  Ptolffnj 
Phnometor  b.  c.  181. 

The  temple  of  ApoUinopolis,  as  a  sample  of 
EgTpdan  sacred  arehitectare,  is  minutely  described 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia^  art.  Edfu,  and  in  the  Ist 
volnme  of  British  Museum.,  Egypticm  Antiquities, 
where  uLm  t\  ill  bo  found  a  ground  plan  of  it.  See 
alao  Belzoni,  and  WiIUnioii%  JSg^pt  Mcf  HUbes, 
pp.  435—438. 

2.  AroLLLNoroLis  Pakva  ('At^AAwoi  tj  ft^ttcpd, 
Steph.  B.  *  r. ;  'Air6Wvv  fttKp6Sf  HierocL  p.  731.; 
Apullonos  minoris  [urbs],  It.  Anton,  p.  158),  was 
a  town  in  Upper  Kgy^,  in  Lat.  27°  N.,  upon  the 
weattni  tank  tf  thn  IBk.  It  atood  betmen  Hjrp- 
^■(■1:1  and  Ljoopdiis,  Aod  belonged  to  dm  Hjpeeliote 
nuine. 

S.  Apoixnrovous  Parva  (^AwiMMm*  wihtt 

p-ihyd,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  70;  'AirSWuyos  vSkis,  Strab. 
xvu.  p.  815;  ApolloQos  Vicus,  It.  Anton,  p.  165), 
mm  a  tonm  of  Thebaid,  in  the  Cop^  Nome, 
in  Lnt.  26°  N.,  situated  bt-twccn  Tli€bes  find 
Cuptoe.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  carried  on  an  active  trade  with  Berenice  and 
Btyoa  Hormos,  on  the  Red  Sea.  ApoUinopolis 
Panrn  was  22  miles  distant  from  Thvlx's,  and  is 
tho  modem  A'um.  It  corresponds,  prubahly,  to  the 
Maximianopoiia  of  tho  falter  ompetofs. 

4.  Aroi.t.iNorou9  (Steph.  B.  *.r.;  Plin.vi.  35), 
was  a  town  of  the  Megabori,  in  eastern  Aethiopa. 

5.  AroLJx>M08  Hydrbiuh  (Plin.  tL  26;  It. 
Anton.),  pt'Hxi  npm  the  hiph  road  from  Coptos,  in 
tho  Tltebaid,  to  Uervuice  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  was 
A  watering  atatfan  for  the  eanmna  b  tbrfr  trmit 
betwoan  those  dtiao.  [ W.  B.  D.  ] 

APOLL(XNIA  CAvoAW/a  :  Eth.  'AiroWwyid- 
mf,  Apollomates,  AiwIHnas,  -Stis,  ApIIoniensis),  in 
Kurojjo.  1 .  A  city  of  Sicily,  which, according  toStcph. 
Byz.,wa8  situated  in.tlie  neighbourhood  of  Alnntinni 
Calacte.  Cioero  also  mentions  it  (  Or.  m  Verr.  iii.  43) 
and  in  coqjnnction  with  Ualantiom,  Capitinm,  and 
Knj;iiium,  in  a  mannerthat  .•^eems  to  imjily  that  it  w.as 
siluatitl  in  Uie  same  part  of  Sicily  with  Uhm;  cities; 
and  wc  Icam  from  Diodoms  (xvi.  78)  that  it  wa.s  at 
one  time  .subject  to  Lcptincs,  the  tyrant  of  Enguium, 
from  whose  hands  it  was  wrested  l)y  Tiinoleon,  and 
restored  to  an  independent  condition.  A  little  later 
we  find  it  again  mentioned  among  the  cities  n-t'.uced 
bjr  Agathocles,  after  his  return  from  Africa,  B.C. 
807  (Diod.  XX,  56).  But  it  evidentlj  regafaied  its 
lilxTty  ;iftcr  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  the  (iay.s 
of  Cicero  was  still  a  municipal  town  of  some  im. 
pnrtanoo.  (Or.  4»  Forr.  Hi.  48,  t.  88.)  Fram 
thin  time  it  diaap]"  MS  fnt'ii  }it.<tor}',  and  thaoame 
is  not  fonnd  either  in  i'linv  or  Ptolemj. 

Its  aHe  baa  been  nm»  disputed;  but  the  pas- 
Kiigea  abovadted  point  distinctly  to  a  position  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Sicilj;  and  it  is  prt4xttile  that 
the  modem  jRoAnm,  a  small  town  on  a  lull,  about  3 
miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  8  or  9  E.  from  Cefalii, 
occupies  its  site.  The  resoniblain  .>  <  f  name  is  cer- 
tainly entitlcl  to  much  weight ;  .uui  it  Euguium  be 
correctly  placed  at  Gangi,  the  connezioo  between 
th;it  <  ify  ,nn<!  AfU'llunia  i>  cri'-ily  ex|»l;i:n<  <l.  It  nln.■^t 
be  mluiitted  that  the  wonb  ot  Stepliauus  require,  in 
this  case,  to  be  conatnied  with  considflnUo  lattitode, 
but  little  dependence  can  bo  plaoad  npon  tha  accn- 
racj  ot  that  writer. 

Tha  ooina  whidi  hava  been  poblisbed  as  of  this 
city  Ix'long  cither  to  Apillnnia,  in  Illrri.i.  or  to 
Tauromcnium  (Eckhel,  voL  i.  p.  198.)  [E.  U.  B.J 

8.  Tho  nuna  of  ttao  dties  in  Cieto,  one  near 
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Cnoantt(Stq>h.B. «.  r.).tlic  inhaUtantsof  which  mn 

mtwt  treachcn)U.sly  iTKited  by  the  CydonLntac,  who 
were  their  friends  aiid  allies.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  16.) 
The  site  is  on  the  coast  near  Armyro,  or  }#rLa[^« 
approaching  towards  Megalo  Keutron,  at  the  Gki- 
oj'tro.    (Pashley,  Cretf,  vol.  i.  p.  261.)    The  t\\e 
of  the  other  city,  which  was  once  calkd  Eleuthen 
('EAcvdcpi^  Steph.  H.),  is  nnoeitahL  The  pfaOcas. 
pher  Diop^nes  Aix)lloniatcs  was  a  nativp  .  f  Ajol- 
louiatos  in  Crete.    (^Dict,  of  Biog.  s.  r.)  [F..B.J.] 
8.  (Poliina,  or  Pott&na),  a  city  of  lUyria,  uto- 
ated  10  stadia  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Aoas 
and  60  stadia  from  the  sea  (Strab.  ^iL  p.  316),  or 
SO  stadfai  aooordii^  to  ScjUx  (p.  10>  It  wis 
foundetl  by  the  Corinthian.?  ami  Corcyraean.^  in  the 
seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  said 
to  luTO  been  originally  callod  GjbMda  (iWnis), 
from  Gylas,  tho  name  of  its  oecist.    (Thur.  i.  '26 ; 
Scjrmoos,  439,  440;  Pans.  v.  21.  §  12,  22.  §3; 
Strab.  I e.;  Steph.  B. «.  v.)  ApoBai£i  soon  becu» 
a  flourishing  place,  but  its  name  nirdy  ocrurs  in 
Grecian  history.   It  is  mentioned  in  the  ciril  wsn 
between  Caesar  and  Pompej,  as  a  fortified  tooa 
with  a  citadel;  and  the  poMseaaion  of  it  was  of  f^vik 
importance  to  Caesar  in  his  minyiaign  against  I'om- 
pey  in  Greece.  (Caes.  B.  C.  in.  12,  seq.)  Towanl* 
the  end  of  tlie  lioman  repablie  it  was  celebrated  as 
a  scat  of  Icaniing;  and  many  of  the  Rnnun  noM*?; 
were  accu.'itwmcd  to  send  their  sons  thither  for  the 
pur{>06c  of  studying  the  literatnro  and  {dnksopfay  of 
(Inccc.     It  W!is  liere  that  AngiL^tus  .".fient  six 
montils  before  the  death  of  liis  uncle  sununoDed  hini 
to  Rome.  (Snot  Amg.  10;  VdL  Plat.  iL  69.)  Ciem 
r.iUs  it  at  this  j^rioii  "  urbs  magna  el  gnvi  ." 
ApoUuiia  is  meiitioned  by  Hierodei  (p.  653,  ed. 
WeaaeHi^)  in  the  sixth  century ;  but  ita  name  does 
not  occur  in  tlic  writers  of  the  middle  sge«.  The 
village  of  Auloo,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Apolknis, 
a{ipear8  to  Imto  inrrrased  in  importanco  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  A|x  1!  :  i  i      Iui>-<1.   Aeoording  to 
Sirabo  (p.  322),  tljc  \  ia  l:^natia  conimerretl  st 
Apollonia,  and  according  to  others  at  Dyrrhachiam ; 
tha  two  roads  met  at  Clodiana.   There  arc  scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  at  the  pre.H-nt  (bv. 
Leake  discoveani  some  traces  of  walb  and  <'f  twi> 
temfllea;  and  the  monaster}-,  built  near  its  ixW.  o  Ji- 
t.'iins  some  fine  jiieces  of  jiculptun-.  wliii  li  wen-  f  >u:. ! 
in  ploughing  the  tields  in  its  neigh bourhixxi.  (Lrakc, 
Nortkem  Oreeeef  toL  i.  p.  368,  seq.;  Taftl,illi  Vk 
E^mtitt,    14,  aeq.) 
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4.  (5jj< /«///),  a  town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pontns 
Koxinus,  a  little  S.  of  Mesaiubria,  was  a  coiooj  of 
I  the  Mllwdanii.    It  had  two  hxiip  haiboors,  and 
the  greater  p^art  of  tho  town  w.i>  sitnatetl  on  a  snia!l 

I island.    It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Api>Uo, 
andncoloaml  atatneof  this  god,80cabits  hi  liogbt, 
I  which  M.  Lneolllli  carried  to  Rome  and  placed  in  tho 
Capitd.  (Herod,  iv.  9U ;  Slmb.  vii.  p.  1 9,  xiL  p.  54 1 , 
I  P&l.  xxidr.  7.  a.  18  §  39;  Scymna-^,  730;  Arrian, 
PcripU  p.  24,  Anon.  I'tripl.  p.  14.)    It  wa.s  Mih- 
MV|n<'i!tly  calloa  Sozofous  (SwyiiiroAtT,  Anon.  Pt- 
\  ripl.  p.  14),  whenca  its  modem  namo  T 
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5.  (Aj/Zmm)^  a  town  of  Mygdouk  fai  Ibcedonia, 

$L  of  th«  Ukr  BolNc  (Athfii.  viii.  p.  .1.14,  c).  .-itKl 
N.  of  tJM  Ciulckluui  ntuuiilains,  ou  the  road  from 
TWaaloaie*  t»  AmphipoUs,  as  we  letni  flvm  the 
Any  of  th«^  ApostKs  (xvii.  I)  and  the  Itineraries. 
(AfitoB.  Itin.  pp.  320,  3;M);  llin.  UienoeaL  p.  60S; 
Tak  ^tin^.)  Pliny  (ir.  10.  ■.  17.  §  38)  men- 
tiau  t.'ti-'  Afk'Ii  itua. 

&  {Pioiigkero)f  the  chief  town  of  Cbalddice  in 
llM»ilnnia,  aitnatcd  M.  of  OlTnthns,  and  a  little  S. 
of  iht  ChalcidLui  mountaiDa.  Thnt  tiiis  Apollonia 
u  *  (Ldermt  pUi-e  fmn  No.  5,  appears  firotn  Xeno- 
pbr«,  who  tieKribeft  the  Chalddian  Apollmia  as  dis- 
ur.t  10  or  IS  nilea  frank  dynthas.  (Xen.  IlelL  r. 
li.  §  1.  ^f^i-)  It  WM  pntf>ably  this  ApoUouia 
which  struck  the  l*autiful  CluiU  iiiian  coin*,  bearing 
m  the  obverse  the  head  of  ApuUo,  and  on  the  re- 
Terse  hie  lyre,  with  the  lecenil  Xa.\»ci5«W. 

7.  A  town  in  the  pcninauU  of  Aete,  or  Mt.  Athos 
ii  llKwInnie,  the  inlnliilnta  of  which  wen  called 
Ifaenbu.    (PEn.  iv.  10.  v  17.  §  37.) 

t.  A  towa  in  Thrace,  utoatod  according  to  livy  a 
««tif*  (szzvSL  41),  between  MaraMh  and  Ab- 
dfx  but  erroneouslr  plat^il  by  the  Kjiitotnizor  i)f 
teabo  (vu.  pw  331)  and  bjr  rompooias  Mek  (iL  2) 
wotartheNectw. 

TV  four  towns  laf't  montionoJ  (N'  ^.  .'5 — 8)  are 
ftvqnentl/  oooloaDded,  bat  are  correctly  <li»ting:iu^hed 
by  Lmke,  who  em,  however,  in  makin^;  the  po^&age 

Athmmui  (\-iii.  p.  334,  c),  refer  to  No,  6,  in- 
ttcid  of  to  NoL  5.  (JS'ortkem  GrMoe,  toL  iii.  p. 
457,  teq.) 

f.  A  town  eo  the  frontiers  ef  Aetdia,  near  Kan- 

jaf  tc*,    (Lir.  xxriii. 

^U*ULLO'NLV,  ui  A-ia.  1.  The  chief  town  of 
adertiicC  in  Aaerria,  nanied  Apolloniatis.  Apollonia 
i*  incrrrertly  placed  by  Stephanu*  (s.  r.  'AroA- 
Aama)  between  Babylon  and  Siumu  Strabo  (p.  732, 
and  St4)  say*  that  Apolloniatb  b  that  part  of 
T^i- r'  i  A  -srhirh  b'lriltT'  '.n  Susis,  that  its  orisnnal 
niLx  waa  bittacene,  and  it  was  then  called  ApoUo- 
niatBi  The  names  Apoiknia  and  Apolkoiatis  were 
rri:  Ti'lr  trivc;  hy  th«-  Mamlonian  Grwk.".  Ajv  llo- 
&i>U3  k  in  fiict  one  of  the  divisions  of  Assyria  in  the 
i;M3^phy  of  tlw  Grceka;  but  it  i»  impOBNble  to  de- 
tmriae  its  linuta.  Fol{ybins  (v.  44)  mokes  Meso- 
aad  Apolloniatis  the  southern  boundaries  of 
anl  Apolloniatis  is  therefore  east  of  the 
T^nris,  This  appears,  indeed,  from  another  pa.<ksa;re 
m  P  Jrl  iu^  (v.  51),  which  al«)  shows  that  Aj»>ll"i)ia 
»a»  cast  of  the  Tigris.  The  country  was  fertile,  liut 
ftalw  caolained  a  hilly  tract,  that  is,  it  extended 
aane £«t3nce  ca.<ft  of  the  b.anks  of  the  Tigris.  There 
■  ffidentiy  great  conftuann  in  the  di>'i5ioiu  of  As- 
syria bf  Ae  Greek  peographen.  If  we  place  Apol- 
^tis  sriuth  <*f  the  district  of  Arbcla,  and  make  it 
cxtrad  a*  fiv  as  Bagdad^  there  may  be  uo  groat 

to  be  ne  anthority  fiir  mring 
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2.  An  iiiland  en  the  coast  of  Bithynia  (Arrian, 
IVript.  PL  13),  200  etadin  fttm  the  promantory  of 
Calfir  (A'irpf)  It  wa.H  calW  Thynias,  says  I'liny 
(n.  13),  to  diidngiiish  it  from  anotiier  island  Apol* 
tenia.  He  planrs  it  •  Eoimm  mile  from  the  eoait. 
Tbjiiiii,  Thyne,  Thynia,  or  Thyni.<5  (Stcph.  B.  *.  v. 
Seewb),  may  hare  been  the  original  name  of  this 
Uhnd,  and  AfioIKmia  a  name  derived  from  a  temple 
efibv^Hi*.  built  aAer  the  (■  reeks.  The  other  nam" 
li  efiikvtlj  darived  6an  the  Thjni  of  the  opposite 

&  A  tonaef  Iffsa,  on  an  eminoiee  ewt  of  Ffet- 


gamtun,  <m  the  way  to  Saidii.  (Strab.  p.  625; 

Xen.  Ar.ah.  ni.  8.  §  15.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Ljdin.  The  site  does 
not  appear  to  be  determined. 

4.  Sti'ph.  15.  (.».  r.  ^AnoWcevla)  mentions  Afiol- 
lonia  ij)  I'itiiilia,  and  one  also  in  Phiygia;  but  it 
aMme  very  probable,  from  comparing  wut  he  nj* 
of  the  Uxo,  that  then-  is  .some  cmifiL-ion,  and  there 
wa^  perhaps  oiily  one,  and  in  I'lMdia.  In  Strabo 
(p.  576)  the  name  is  Apolloidas.  Hie  mins  were 
discovered  by  Arundell  (Ducovcrux,  <fr.  vol.  j.  p. 
236)  at  a  pUu%  called  Olou  BorUm,  i  he  acropolis 
stands  on  a  lofty  crag,  from  which  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  rich  plains  to  the  NW.  This 
place  i.s  in  38°  4'  N.  lat.,  and  in  fh.-  direct  line  l>e- 
twccn  Ajamea  and  Antioch,  so  fiir  a.^  tiie  natun?  of 
the  country  will  admit.  (Haiuilton,  RtsKu  chrs,  <fT. 
vol.  ii.  p.  361.)  Tlie  I'eutinger  Table  places  it 
24  miles  from  Aponieia  Cibotus.  tjeveral  Greek 
inscriptions  from  ApoUooia  Ivave  been  copied  by 
Arnndrll  and  Haniiltnn.  One  inscription,  which 
contains  the  words  ii  /SuvAt)  wot  6  hiftot  rttf  'AnoK- 
Asmanff*,  derides  tlie  question  as  to  the  rite  of  tliii 
place.  Two  Greek  in.scripf  inns  of  the  Konian  jt-riod 
copied  by  ArundcU  give  the  full  title,  "  the  Boule 
and  Demna  «f  tiie  Apolkauatae  Lydi  Thracee  Co- 
loni,"  from  which  Anmdell  concludes  that  "  a  Thra- 
dan  oolooraitabliahed  themselves  in  Lycia,  and  that 
aome  of  ne  htXt&r  feonded  the  city  <>i' AiNdlonia;" 
an  interpretation  that  may  he  not  qnite  correct, 

Stephanus  says  that  ApoUouia  in  Pisidia  was  ori- 
ginally called  Mordiaeon,  and  was  celebrated  f<^  its 
quinces.  (Athen.  p.  81.)  It  is  still  noted  Ifar  ito 
quinces  (Anmdell),  whkh  have  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  iH-ing  eatable  without  dressing.  The 
c()in.s  (if  AiKillnnta  record  Alexander  the  Great  as  the 
founder,  ami  also  the  name  of  a  stream  that  fldwed 
by  it,  the  Hippopharos.    (Forbigcr,  voL  ii.  p.  334.) 

5.  Of  Mysia  ('A.  M  'Pm^ok^,  Stimb.  p.  575),  a 
dcscriptiojj  whi<  h  misletl  some  travellers  and  c'co- 
graphers,  who  fixed  the  site  at  Uiubad  on  tlte  iihyn- 
daetis.  Bnt  the  site  is  AimUumte^  which  is  on  a 
lake  of  the  .same  name,  the  Apolloniatis  of  Stralx), 
who  says  that  the  town  is  ou  the  hike.  Some  high 
hnd  advances  into  the  lalce,  and  finms  a  narrow 
pomontory,  "  off  the  SW.  ]ioint  of  which  is  an 
island  with  the  town  of  AbutUonte."  (Hamiltou, 
Rt*earche*,  tfc.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.)  The  remuna  of 
ApoUonia  are  incon<>idenible.  The  Kbyndacos  flows 
into  the  lake  AjjoUoniati^,  and  i.>i.sties  from  it  a  deep 
and  muddy  river.  The  lake  extends  from  cjiat  to 
west,  and  u  ^tuddetl  with  many  islands  in  the  NK. 
jart,  on  r>ne  of  which  is  the  town  of  Aj»f>ll<)nia. 
(Hamilton.)  Tiio  circuit  of  the  lake  is  estimated 
by  some  traveQers  at  about  50  milea,  and  ito  length 
alKTut  10:  but  the  dimen«i(ins  varv  c<in.siderablv.  fur 
in  winter  the  waters  are  much  higher.  It  abounds 
faiflah. 

6.  In  Lycia,  is  conjectured  by  Spratt  (/.//oVr, 
vol.  i.  p.  2U3)  to  have  been  at  SarahhajUc,  whero 
tliere  are  remains  of  a  Oieeic  town.  The  modern 
site  is  in  the  in*-  ri  >r  NW.  of  I'liaselis.  The  author 
diaoox'cred  an  iuMrription  with  the  letters  "  Ap"  on 
it  Stephanas  («.  r.)  mentions  an  island  of  the 
name  Ixdonping  to  Lycia;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  a  town  of  the  name.  There  are,  however,  coins 
with  the  epigraph  'AiraXA«rtar«»'  Ai;«f.  and  *AiroA- 
Xbiviarwy  Auk.  QpoK.,  which  might  indicate  some 
pUce  in  Lycia.  But  these  bekm^  to  A^iollonia  of 
Pisidia.  [G.  L.] 

7.  (ilr40>  «  town  of  raleatina,  aitaated  be- 
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twocn  Cafsarea  ntid  Jnppa.  (Steph.  B.;  Ptfil. 
y,  16;  FUn.  v.  14}  Pcut.  Tab.)  The  oripin  of 
its  miM  Is  not  knotm,  but  wss  probably  owing  to 
the  Macfi'iiinn  kiiicrs  of  cifluT  Acp-yjit  or  Syria 
AAer  having  suB'vred  in  their  wars,  it  was  rcpairiHl 
hj  Gabinios,  prooonsnl  of  Svria.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
i.  C.)  Ar»uf  on  the  coast,  a  lUx  rtc<l  \-illajrc  upon 
^  the  XaMr  ArMuf,  represents  the  atu-icnt  Apollonia. 
(Rubinlon,  Bibt  Ret.  Tot.  iu.  p.  46 ;  Irbj  and 
Man^lles,  Trav.  p.  189;  Chesney,  ErpcxL  Euphrai. 
vol.  i,  p.  490.)  Arst'r/vean  famous  in  the  tune  of 
tlie  Crusatles.  (Wilken,  dU  Kretia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17, 
39,  102,  vol.  iv."  p.  416,  vol.  vii.  pp.  .325,  400, 
4  .5 . )  The  dm  ini'  lcrs  confonnded  it  with  Antipatri!«, 
which  lies  I'uither  inland. 

8.  A  town  of  Syria.  The  name  attests  its  Mace- 
donian oriirin,  (Apj  ian.  »%r.  ."iT.)  Strabo  (p.  752) 
uicntiuos  it  as  tribuLury  to  A[)auiea,  but  its  position 
is  nneertaiB.  [E.  B.  J.] 

APOI.LO'XTA  (^far»n  Styiuvih),  in  Africa,  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  tlio  Libyan  Pentapolb  in  Cyre- 
naiea.  It  wu  ori<rinally  the  port  of  Cyraw,  and 
U  mentioned  by  S<ylax  (p.  45)  dimply  ns  such, 
without  any  proper  name;  but,  like  the  otlior  ports 
on  this  eoost,  it  f^ttm  and  flourished,  cRpjc-cially  under 
the  rtdloinies,  till  it  coli{)!»€d  Cyn-Uf  ilst^'lf.  It  was 
the  birthpUce  of  Eratosthenes.  (Stiub.  xviL  p.  837 ; 
Uela,  i.  8;  Plin.  t.  5;  PtoL  ir.4;  Died.  xviiL  19; 
Stcph.  B.  $.  r.)  It  is  almost  certainly  the  Sozii^ 
(2a'(,o»^'»)  f'f  l  it^T  Orrck  writers  (Uierocl.  p.  732; 
ii\>\\>hMu  Jlacrcs.  73.  26);  and  this,  which  was  very 
probably  its  origiml  name,  has  (^ivcn  rise  to  its  mo* 
(it  ni  apfjcll.ition.  The  name  AjK>ll'>iiiri  wtis  in  honour 
of  the  patron  deity  of  Cyrcnc.  Tlic  site  of  the  city 
is  maiked  by  splendid,  thou;:h  gre.itly  t-liattenxl 
ruins,  atnonp  which  arc  those  of  the  citadel,  teinydes, 
a  theatre,  and  an  ai^ueduct.  (Barth,  WatHkrun^cn, 
pp.  4.'>2,  foil.)  [P.S.] 

ArOLI.ONIA'TIS.  [Apoi.loma.] 

APOLLU'NIS  ('AiroXAMfif:  A'tA. 'AvoAAa«v(Si}x, 
ApoDonldmuas),  •  town  the  poddon  of  wfaieli  is  eon- 
nectcd  with  that  of  Apollonia  in  My.-ia.  Snith  of 
this  Apollonia  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  after  crossing  which 
the  road  to  Sardis  had  on  the  left  Tbratira,  and 
on  ihc  right  Aiiollonis,  wliich  is  300  stadia  from 
Pergsinuin,  and  the  same  distance  from  Sardis. 
(Strab.  625.)  A  villap;  Bullene,  apparently  the 
same  place  tliat  Toumcfurt  calls  Balamont,  aeems  to 
retain  part  of  the  ancient  name.  The  place  was 
named  after  Apollonis,  a  woman  of  Cyzicus,  and  the 
wife  of  Attains,  the  first  king  of  Perganmm.  Cicero 
Tiiciitions  the  pl;ice  (pro  F/dfc.  c.  21,  32,  n>l  (>. 
J-'r.  i.  2).  It  was  one  of  tlie  towns  which  fiuili  n  d 
in  the  great  earthquake  in  tljese  parts  in  the  titno 
of  Tilierius.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47.)  It  is  mentioned 
by  Piiuy  (v.  30)  as  a  small  place.  It  was  subse- 
qoenUy  tlw  se*  of  a  Inshop.  There  are  both  autono- 
mous and  imprial  coins  of  ApoUonis  with  the 
epigraph  'As-oAAwytScwv.  [G.  L.] 

APOLLONOS  HIERON  <*AvflAXcMwt  Itpow. 

Eth.  A{x>UoiUM  hierit.-ie),  is  im  titi.inf.l  !>y  I'litiy  (v. 
29).  It  soems  to  be  the  same  place  as  Apollonia  in 
My«a.  IfaBnert  conjectures  that  the  name  A[X)1- 
lonia  or  ApoUoDOS  Hieron  was  aftorwanl.s  changed 
into  liierocaesarea,  which  is  nienlioned  by  Tacitus 
^Atm.  H.  47)  as  one  of  the  towns  of  Ada  that  snf- 
fennl  fmn  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberitus; 
but  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  cxsy  to  understand  why 
Pliny  dws  not  mention  it  by  that  name.  [G.  L.] 
A' P( » N I : S,  or  A'PONI  FONS,  a  cclebralpd  source 
of  miuend  and  tlicnooal  irateni|  situated  near  the 
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foot  of  the  Euganean  bilk,  about  6  n.Iles  S\V.  of 
Patavium,  on  which  account  the  springs  wene  oAen 
termed  Aquak  PATAvnrAS  (PBn.  iL  lOS.  s.  106, 

xxxi.  6.  s.  32.) 

The  proper  name  of  these  springs  was  stipfosed 
to  be  dnived  from  iStxt  Greek  (d  and  Wret),  and  is 

retaineil  with  little  chaufro  in  tlieir  nnxiini  name  of 
Bagni  dAbano,  They  ajtpear  to  have  been  exten- 
sively reeorted  to  fir  their  healing  properties,  M 
only  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  I'atavi  iin, 
but  by  fdtients  from  Rome  and  all  ports  of  Italy; 
and  arc  alluded  to  by  ^lartial  as  among  the  iii<ii^t 
popular  bathing  places  of  his  d.iy.  (Mart.  %i  42. 
4;  Lucaii.  vii,  193;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.'2I8.')  At  a  later 
period  we  liiid  tiiLUi  dt  M.ribcil  at  coiL-iidcrable  Icn^ 
by  Glaudian  {Idyll.  6),  and  by  Theodoric  in  a  Wtttr 
addrer;.>-ed  to  Ca<sin<lnnis  ( V'ar.  ii.  39),  froia 
which  we  learn  that  extensive  Ttiermae  and  utlwr 
ediiioes  had  grown  np  around  tibe  spot.  Beside* 
flirir  ntediral  influences,  it  ap['<-.ars  that  they  were 
resorted  to  for  purposes  of  divinati<Hi,  by  tluovii^ 
taU  into  the  basin  of  the  source,  the  numbert  of 
which.  fr,>!ti  the  extnme  clearness  of  the  water, 
could  be  readily  discerned.  In  the  inunediate  nei^'b- 
boQihood  was  an  oracle  of  Geryon.  (Soet.  TA.  14.)  , 

From  an  epi^'raiii  of  Maitial  (i.  g4.  3).  it  wiiuld>; 
.'ijipoar  that  the  lu8tt>rian  T.  Livius  was  bora  io  the  ' 
noighlKimfhoqd  of  this  >i»A,  raUier  tHan  n  hdaviuui 
ireell  ;  TjuTit  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  llie  pJet  y 
uses  the  expcs&ion  "  Apoiia  tcUus"  merely  to  dt*i;r- ' 
nate  the  territory  of  rata\-ium  (the  agtr  J'atannus) 
in  p  lu  ral.  (Sr  Cluvcr.  Hal.  p.  154.)    [E.  H.B.] 

A'i'l'IA  ("Airirja:  Eth.  Appianua).  a  towTi  of 
rhrvgia,  which,  acc4»rding  to  I'liny  (v.  29),  Uloiignl 
to  the  conventus  of  Synnada.  Cicero  (orf  Earn.  iii. 
7)  ^jjeaks  of  an  application  bcin;:  made  to  liim  by 
the  Appiani,  when  ho  was  governor  of  CiUcia,  sLoot 
the  taxes  with  which  th^  were  bnrdcued.  and  aboot 
some  matter  of  huiklinir  in  their  town.  At  thii 
time  then  it  was  included  in  the  lYovincc  of  CUicia. 
The  rite  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  [G.L.] 

Al'RII.IS  LACUS,  .an  exU-asive  man-liy  like 
in  Etruria,  situated  near  the  sea-shore  between 
PopnloDiqm  and  the  month  of  the  Utnbro,  now 
called  the  Larjo  di  CastiijUone.  It  coninmnicatc^I 
with  the  sea  by  a  n.urow  outlet,  where  there  wu 
a  station  fbr  shipping,  as  well  ss  one  on  the  Via 
Aurclia.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  292,  500.)  The  "  aninis 
Prille,"  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  between 
Populonium  and  the  Umbro,  is  evidently  a  comip- 
tion  of  Prills,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Preliii^ 
I.aeiis  noticed  by  Cicero  {pro  Mil.  27).  Is  only 
anotlf  r  furni  of  tlie  wnic  name.  [PuKi.ifS  La- 
cus.]  [K.  H.  H.] 

AliU'STl'M.  a  town  in  the  interior  of  liruttiun, 
nieuliijued  by  Phuy  (iii.  11.  §  98),  who  tells  us 
that  it  was  the  only  inbnd  d^cf  the  Bruttisna 
{medlti'mni^i  Bnittiortnn  Apntsfani  tanhtni).  It 
is  evidently  the  yanic  pUtce  called  in  our  texts  of 
Ptolemy  (iu.  I.  §  75),  'AAwvper,  for  which  we 
.'■houM  pr()liably  read  'KSpvarov:  he  ass^xiates  it 
with  Petclia,  and  it  has  been  ooujcc tared  that  its 
site  IB  narked  by  the  Tillage  of  Arffiuto,  near 
Cfiiaravaib,  on  a  hill  about  5  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Sqmllace,   (Romanelh,  vol.  i.  p.  189.)  [E.  IL  B.J 

A'PSARUS  ('A\^apoy.  'A^o^poi),  or  ABSARUM 
(Plin.  vi.  4),  a  river  an>':  a  l  i  t,  as  Pliny  calls  it, 
in  faucibus,"  140  M.  V.  east  of  Trapezus  {Trebi- 
zond).  Arrian  (JWipL  p.  7)  places  this  military 
station  loot)  stadia  from  Trapezus,  and  450  or 490 
tUulisL  south  of  the  PhasiA,  and  about  the  point 
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vhoT  the  cau4  tarns  north.  The  distance  of  127 
n  in  tlM  PetttingCT  Table  afrrce^  witli  jkrriu. 
A<  I  olin^rlj  9e\t?ral  {rcographcrs  place  Abfymini  near 
M  U'irn  talktl  GimieM,  Its  name  wa^t  connected  with 
the  mTth  at*  Iltd—  and  her  brother  Ab63rrtiu,  and 
it*  oryinal  nnme  wns  Absyrtus.  (Stophnn.  s.  r. 
'At^v^iits.)  I'rucupius  {BtU.  Goth.  iv.  2)  speaks 
«f  Ike  fcnaiM  of  its  poMicbafldingsaifRiviiis  that 
it  was  aarr  a  platt>  of  some  iinportnnrc. 

Aniaa  does  not  tuentiun  a  river  Apsams.  lie 
fhem  Ifae  mvifFalile  fber  Aeampds  15  stadia  from 
^hmmBj  an<l  riinv  !":il;o><  the  Ap^ants  a>jd  A<ani- 
fril  t«*  didPennt  tivers.  The  Acampsis  of  Arrian 
m  i^wmJfy  Mwmied  to  1w  the  higa  river  /ondb, 
which  1MB  NW.  of  Kr^cmm,  and  otOB  the 
luuam  Baton.  Fiin/  (vi.  9)  Mjt  tlirt  the 
Abwras  liM  in  tfw  Peiyadrei,  snd  with  that 
BKKiBtain  rantre  forma  tho  boundarv  in  tha"«c  jiarts 
brtveni  the  Greater  and  Less  Anocnia.  This  de- 
Krifdon  can  onlj  ap|dj  to  the  Jondt,  nUdi  is  one 
«f  the  Lirpcr  rivers  of  Armenia,  and  the  present 
Vtin-iirr  bt-twcen  tho  Pabhalicks  of  Trebizond  and 
Ibr  .  (Brant,  Lomiw  Jotim.  Tol.  vL  p.  193.) 
ftcifmy  s  account  of  his  Apsorrus  agrees  with  that 
«f  PEoT,  and  li  -  -tvs  th.U  it  is  fnrmrd  l>v  the  union 
rf  two  large  ^t^^aIli.-,  tlie  Glaucus  and  Lycns  ;  and 
the  Jorwi  consists  of  two  large  branches,  one  called 
the  JorMfc  and  the  other  t)io  Aj'rah.  uhith  uniff  at 
mo  gnat  diataiicie  ahote  iiatun.  it  eccms,  then,  tliat 
iim  MOW  Aeaia|Mia  and  Apearns  has  be«n  applied 
t«-'  tb*  same  rircr  bv  diflfhrnt  writers.  Mithridatc?, 
is  ks  flight  after  being  defeated  bj  Co.  Tompiius, 

CHK  ta  tha  Bnplirataiv  v>d  ^  ^  ^T^^- 
m.  {Mirhrul.  c.  101.)  It  is  conjectured  tliat  the 
liver  which  XenofhoD  (^Anab.  iv.  8,  1)  mentions 
vriifcaat  a  ana,  aa  tha  honndaiy  of  tha  MaeroMa 

aad  tbe  SqrtUai,  imf  be  the  Jomki  and  this  is 

fniobk.  fG.  L.] 

AFSILAE,  ABSILAE,  APSILII  ('AtM^,  'A^l- 
Mm\  a  fuof^  af  CoichI>,  on  the  coo^t  of  the  Euxine, 
n^r^  f.nrc^\ve]r  to  the  kinjijs  (jf  Pontns,  the  Ko- 
i^uto,  aod  the  Lazi.  They  arc  mentioned  by  Pro- 
nfiaa  aa  having  lonf^  be<-n  Chrbtians.  In  their 
twritarT  wrre  the  citios  of  S«4»a5top«>lis,  Petra,  and 
ll>ek<^.  (Arrian,  J'crtpl.  Pont.  £ux.;  Sleph.  B.; 
7ia.Ti.  4;  Ju^inian.  A'ot«/tS8;  Fiwop  B.  G.  'vr. 
t\  Affatln.i-v.       15.  iv.  15.)  [P.  S.] 

MFiA'S  1  Ua  or  APSY'NTHU  ('A^iVdio.,  '^^^vv. 
IhxX  a  people  of  Thrace,  bordering  on  the  I  hrac  inn 
Cbe»»ocie>us.  (Hfmd.  vi.  34,  ix.  1 19.)  The  city 
Acnu  was  aJ«o  called  Apejathos  (Stcph.  B.  4.  rr. 
Mbm,  'Afwefas);  and  WnjAxa  Periegetai  (97/) 
speaks  ■  f  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

AP>US  C^^O*  ^  ooDsiderable  rircr  of  Illyria, 
ri»i:i^  in  MoQnt  Ftedaa  and  flowing  into  the  sea  ha* 
trreo  the  rivers  Ocoostts  on  the  N.  and  the  Aous  on 
llae  S.  It  fluws  in  a  north<westeni  direction  till  it 
>aixd  br  the  EordilcQS  iDtuit),  after  whidi  it 
nhrnd,  and  flows  towards  the  coa.it  in  a  south- 
wuU.m  AincXi'm  thrungh  the  great  maritime  plain 
«/  Dlrria.  Before  its  onion  with  the  Devil,  tho 
rher  l«  rjow  called  Veimi,  and  aft<'r  it.s  union  lierti- 
tiri-t  The  wnntrr  r«»r  the  month  of  the  Apsus  is 
imq^ueutXj  mentianod  in  tho  memorable  campaign  of 
CaMar  and  Penipsy  in  (m-ooc.  Cae.sar  was  for 
«-tce  time  ciK-amj^d  on  th**  left  hank  of  the  river, 
aad  Pomper  on  tiie  ri^'ht  baidc  (Strab.  p.  316; 
Uv.  SDri.  Gaea.  B.  C.  ui.  13,  19,  3U;  Dion 
Ca.-v.  xli.  47;  Appian,  Ft.  C.  ii.  56.  whr-re  tlu-  river 
ia  ttmuemmij  called  'AA»pa  ;  Leake,  Northern 
Cr$aer,  vaL  i.  pp.  336,  342,  v«L  it.  pp.  113, 1S3.) 
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APSY'BTIDES.  [AnsYUTioEs.] 

APTA  JULIA  (Apt),  a  city  of  tho  Vulgientea, 
on  the  road  from  Anlatc  (A  Hen),  on  the  Rhone, 
along  the  valley  uf  tlic  Duniiiif,  to  Augusta  Tanri- 
nonun  (  ruriVio).  The  name  Julia  implies  that  it 
was  a  coltHiia.  \vhi(  h  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  tlionph 
riiny  (iii.  4 ;  and  tho  note  in  Uarduin's  edition) 
calls  it  a  Latin  town,  that  b,  a  town  whidi  had  tha 
Jns  I.atiurn.  Tho  modem  town  of  Apt,  on  tha 
Calaion  ur  Caulon,  a  branch  of  tho  JJurance,  cta^ 
tains  soma  ancient  remains.  [6.  L.] 

A'PTERA  ("AwTf^^a,  Steph.  B.  8.  r.-  'Am-ffna 
PtoL  iii.  17.  §..10;  Aptcrou,  I'Un.  iT.20;  £th.  A»t«- 
pamt:  Palaedka$tnm),  a  city  of  Crete  sitnatad  ta 
the  E.  of  Polyrrhenia,  ami  80  stadia  fronj  Cydonia 
(Strab.  z.  p.  479).  Here  was  placed  the  scene  of  tlia 
legend  of  the  contest  between  tiw  Stem  and  tha 
Muses,  when  after  the  victory  of  the  latter,  tha 
Sirens  lost  the  feathers  of  their  wings  from  tl^ 
shoulders,  and  having  thus  become  white  cast  them- 
selves  into  the  sea, —  whence  tiie  nsme  of  tho  dij 
Aptera,  and  of  the  neighbouring  i,«land3  Leucae. 
(Steph.  B.  t.  p.)  It  was  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  CnoKsus,  bat  was  afterwards  ooinpillt-d  by  tho 
Polyrrhenians  to  ^illc  with  them  against  that  city. 
(Pol.  iv.  55.)  'Ihe  })ort  of  Aptera  according  to 
Strabo  was  Oisamos  (p.  479;  com  p.  Hieroclee,  p. 
6;)0;  .and  PcutinpiT  Tub.).  Mr.  Pashlcy  {Trorrls, 
vol.  i.  p.  4ti)  8uppu»es  that  the  ruins  of  Palaeoktu- 
tron  bdong  to  Aptera,  and  that  its  port  is  to  be 
found  at  or  near  A'a/yi'<'^..;j(r)i«lr>nis  (v.  64)  i  l.iccs 
Berecjrnthos  in  the  district  of  tlie  Apteraeaus. 
(The  eld  reading  waa  emended  bj  MsnnivB,  CVvta, 
p.  84.)  Tliis  mnnnt:iiii  has  been  identified  with  tlie 
modcm.Afa/axa,  which  from  its  granitic  and  schistose 
baris  oompUes  vrith  the  requisite  geological  conditions 
for  till'  I'xi'-lt  HOC  (f  it:<  tallic  veins;  if  we  are  to  believe 
that  bronze  and  iron  wore  hoie  first  discovered,  and 
bcatowed  on  man  by  the  Uaean  Dactyls.  [E.  B.J] 


COTS  OF  AITKllA. 

APUA'NT,  a  Ligmian  tribe,  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  Livy.  From  tlM  drcttnwtanoes  rdaled  by  him,  it 

appcarsthat  they  Vint  !ie  mns;t  ensterlynf  thol.ipiri.m 
tribes,  and  occupied  the  upper  Taliey  of  the  Macra 
abont  /Wre]i«»ft*,the  tract  known  in  the  middle  ages 

•xs  the  Gnrf/i(;uaun.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  n.c 
187,  when  we  are  told  that  thqr  were  defeated  and 
redneed  to  tubnAaien  by  the  consul  C.  Fhmdidas; 

but  the  next  year  tliey  appear  apain  in  arms,  and 
defeated  the  consul  Q.  Marcius,  with  the  loss  of 
4000  men  and  three  standards.  This  di.<^ter  was 
avenged  the  next  year,  but  after  several  i>ucci'sidve 
campaigns  the  consuls  for  the  year  180,  P.  Corne- 
lius and  M.  BaebiuK,  had  recourns  to  the  exixnlient 
of  removing  the  whole  nation  from  tlu  ir  alxHles, 
and  tran.«<portin^^  tlicni,  to  lh»^  nninlM  r  of  40,000, 
int  hiding  women  and  childn  ii,  into  the  heart  of 
Samnium.  Here  they  were  settled  in  tho  vacant 
plains,  wliiih  had  (i  nncrly  lK'lon;rc(l  to  Taurasia 
(henco  called  Campi  Taurasini),  and  apwar  to 

have  becone  a  fiotirisliing  eonunonitr.  Ihe  next 

T,   .  ♦    .  It  a  - 
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ytu  7000  man,  who  bad  bean  in  tlie  first  instance 

snilerpti  to  remain,  were  rrmovcd  l>y  the  comul 
Fnlviiu  to  join  their  countrjiueii.  We  meet  with 
thom  \aaf(  aftenrards  tsaang  the  **  popnK*  cf  8«m> 
ninm,  subsiKtin^  as  a  separate  community,  under 
the  name  of  Ligures  Cornel iani  ct  Baebiani, "  as 
kle  «a  the  rmfp  of  Trnjan.  (Lir.  zxsz.  2,  SO, 
3S,  xl.  1.  ns,  41  ;  riin.  iii.  11.  s.  Ifi:  Lih.  Colon. 
]tk2S5 ;  Uciuen.  Tab.  Alim,  p.  57.)  Tliere  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  existence  of  s  dtj  of  tiie  name  of  Apua, 
as  xs-sunic'l  liv  9-(mw  writers.  [E.  II.  B.] 

APU'LIA  (  Air<w\ia)f  a  province,  or  ngioo,  in 
the  SE.  of  Italy,  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  which  was  l)Ouiided  by  the  Frentani 
on  the  N.,  by  Calabria  and  Lucania  on  the  S.,  and 
by  Sauiuimn  on  the  W.  It  is  tttated  by  most  mo- 
dem geogmphen  (Manncrt,  Cratner,  Forbi;;er)  that 
the  name  was  .sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  SK. 
portion  of  Italy,  including  the  pcnini»uk  of  Mes- 
sapia,  or,  as  the  Romans  termed  it,  Calabria.  But 
th'>u;;h  this  cxtcii-ion  was  pivcn  in  the  middle  ap^^, 
as  wvU  as  at  the  present  day,  tu  the  term  of  Puglia, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  used  the 
name  with  .*'o  wide  a  signifir.ition;  nnd  even  when 
united  for  administrative  purposes,  the  two  regions 
preserved  their  distfaict  appellations.  Thus  we  find, 
even  under  tlic  liter  |)eri(ids  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  pnnrincia  Apuliae  et  Calabriae  "  (Lib.  Colon,  p. 
261 ;  Treh.  PtolL  TetHe.  24),  "Corrector  ApoBae  et 
GaUbcfac"  (  Xotit.  I)i-n.  ii.  p.  r,4.).  Tho  Greeks 
Bomettmes  used  the  name  of  lapygia,  so  as  to  in- 
dnde  Apolia  as  wvll  as  Messapia  (Herod,  ir,  99; 
Pol.  iii.  88);  hot  their  usage  of  this,  as  ^v:■]]  xs  .ill 
tlie  other  local  names  applied  to  this  part  of  Italy, 
was  very  fluctuating.  Strabo,  after  describing  the 
Mflwmpian  psninsnla  (to  which  be  confines  the  name 
of  lajjycjia)  as  inhabited  by  the  Salentini  and  Cala- 
bri,  adds  that  to  the  north  of  the  Calabri  were  the 
tribes  calle<l  by  the  Cirecks  Peucctiaits  and  Dannians, 
btit  that  .ill  this  tnn  t  It^'/nrul  the  Colabrians  was 
called  by  the  natives  Apulia,  and  that  the  appel- 
latioas  of  Dannians  and  Peucetians  were,  in  his 
time,  wholly  uiikTiown  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  Italy  (vi.  pp.  277»  283).  lu  another  pas- 
sage 1m  spealcs  ef  toe  "Apnfiaos  properly  so  eaned," 
a'<  dwelling  around  the  ^ri'lt'  t  '  th<'  X.  <>f  Mt.  fiar- 
gauiu;  but  says  that  they  itpuke  tlic  nuuo  language 
with  the  Dannians  and  Peooetiaas,  and  were  in  no 
respect  to  be  (ii-iiii::;:islti<l  fnnn  them."  (p.  28.5.) 
The  name  of  Dau]aan:>  is  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Roman  writers,  exce2>t  such  as  borrowed  it  freni  the 
(Jreeks,  whili-  tln-y  ajiply  to  the  Feucctians  the 
name  of  Pkuicuu  or  PoEDlCUU,  which  appears, 
from  Straho,  to  hate  been  their  national  appdiation. 
Ptolemy  di\iib!s  the  ApulijiiLs  into  Diiuni.ms  and 
Peucetians  ("AiruuAoi  ^awioi  and  *Avov\oi  Ilcv- 
ir^MH,  iii.  1.  §§  15,  16,  72, 73),  including  all  the 
soathmi  Apulia  under  the  ktler  head;  but  it  a{>- 
]x';irs  rortain  that  tJiis  was  a  men?  gcogmphical 
arran<;cuicnt,  not  one  fotindiHl  upon  any  national 
differences  still  suhsistinc;  in  hi.s  tine. 

.\)>iili:».  tlwn-firc,  in  tlt<'  Uomnn  sense,  m-iy  Vk» 
cousidcriil  .IS  Iwujidcii  on  the  SE.  by  a  line  drawii 
from  sea  to  sea,  aenjas  tlw  i>tluiiusof  the  Mes>apian 
]»»iii!i-ula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarentuin,  W.  of  tli.it 
city,  to  tiie  nearest  point  of  the  opposite  coast  be- 
tween ^nutia  and  Bnndnsiwn.  (Strah.     p.  277 ; 

ii.  4.)    Arconlitc  to  a  later  distribution  of 
tlje  provinces  or  regions  of  Italy  (apparently  under 
Vespasian),  tiie  limits  of  Gahilufo  were  extaoded  so 
to  includo  the  greater  parti  if  ml  tfao  whole 


1  of  the  tarritoty  Inbabitcd  by  the  Poedlndi,  «r 

Pfiii fti.ins  (Lib.  Colon.  /.  r.),  and  thr  fx»r  t  ri{ 
Apulia  proportionally  diminished.  But  this  arrai^ 
nwBt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  gnsnDr 

adoptrtl.  Towanls  fju-.ini  i,  ll  r  rivcT  BradiBQI 
appears  to  have  formed  the  boundary,  at  Icait  in 
the  lower  jart  of  its  ooorse;  while  on  the  W.,  to. 
wanK  llirj-ini  and  .Siunniuni,  there  wa<>  DS 
natural  frontier,  but  ouiy  the  lower  slopes  or  nndeT' 
falls  of  the  Apenmnes  won  incloded  in  Apnlia;  sll 
the  hi^rhcr  ni\<:r<>  of  these  neuntains  belonr^ing  t4 
Samnium.  On  the  N.  the  river  Tifenius  appeus 
to  have  been  the  recognised  boundary  of  Apolia  ii 
the  time  of  Meb  and  PUny  (Mela,'iLc.;  PMa.ii 
11,  s.  16),  though  the  territory  of  Ijtrimnn,  «. 
tending  from  the  Tifcmns  to  the  Frento,  wa.«,  by 
manj  wdlens,  not  included  in  Apnha,  bat  was 
either  regarded  as  coavtitntin;:  a  fteparitf  district 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23),  or  included  in  the  tcrrilnr)-  of 
the  Frentani.  (Ptcl.  iu.  1 .  §  65.)  Apnlia,  as  tbns 
defined,  coniprehomlcd  nearly  the  same  extent  with 
the  two  |Hx>vinccs  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  now 
called  the  Caj^tanata  and  Ttrra  di  BmrL 

The  physical  fcatiin-s  of  Alalia  arc  !-trDn;'lT 
marked,  and  must,  in  all  ages,  have  materially  m- 
Ihienced  its  Usfeory.  The  noftiieni  half  of  tlie  fn* 
vinc''.  from  the  Tifemus  to  the  Aufidus,  rtoisists 
almost  entirely  of  a  great  pUin,  sloping  gently  from 
the  ApennineB  to  the  sea,  and  extending  betweeo  tlis 
mountain  ranges  of  tin-  finTn  r  —  ot'  which  only 
some  of  the  lower  slopes  and  a&bo(H8  were  indndcd 
in  Apulia,  —  and  the  Isi^lBted  momtsin  nais  of 
Gaiganus,  which  has  lieen  not  inaptly  termed 
the  Spur  of  Italy.  This  portion  is  now  conunoaly 
known  as  *'  Puglia  piana"  in  oontnKlistinetion  lo 
the  southern  j«art  of  tlic  province,  c  allcl  ■*  Pti^lui 
prtrota,"  from  a  br  xid  chain  of  nx-ky  hilb,  whii  b 
branch  off  from  the  Aijennincs,  near  Venusia,  and 
extend  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  which  tiMf 
reach  near  the  modem  Oiftuni,  t>ctwf«rn  Egnatia  and 
Brimdu.iium.  1  he  whole  of  this  liiiiy  tract  is,  at 
I  the  present  day,  wild  and  thinlj  inhabited,  gnat 
'  jvirt  of  it  Ix  inj;  covered  with  foresits,  or  piven  up  to 
puturc,  and  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
m  ancient  times  abo.  (Stiab.  id.  pw  283.)  Bel 
between  theso  Kirn-n  hills  Mid  the  !>ea,  tliere  inter- 
venes a  narrow  ;>trip  along  the  eoast  extending  eboat 
50  miles  in  length  (from  BmleUa  to  MomtpeS), 
and  10  in  hnadth,  rcin;irka!>lo  for  its  fertility,  .in-', 
which  was  studded,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modeni 
times,  with  a  number  of  small  towns.  The  grest 
j>lains  of  N«>rt)u-ii  Aimli.i  ate  described  byStnbt 
as  of  gnvit  fertility  (rci/i^^t  rt  koI  voAb^Ojpos, 
vi.  p.  284),  bnt  adapted  espn  i:t]iy  for  the  rearing 
i  of  horses  nnd  sheep,  'l  lii'  latter  apjwar  in  all  a^es 
to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  pro«lnctions  of  Apnlia, 
and  thrir  wool  was  reckoned  to  surp-t-ns  all  otbrra 
in  fineness  (PUn.  viii.  4A.  a.  73),  but  the  pa'^tum 
become  so  p.irchc<l  in  sumnior  that  the  rtm-ks  ran 
no  luiim  r  find  t»ubsif.ten«e,  and  lience  they  an?  drivrn 
nt  that  .Hcn-son  to  the  mountains  and  n])land  vallies 
of  .*>  i!nniani:  while,  in  return,  the  pl  nns  of  .Xpidia 

Iatl'ord  nbmuiant  ptisturage  in  whiter  to  tlie  docks  of 
Samntttm  and  the  Abnud^  at  a  8fa.«wm  when  their 
own  mountain  ]vi>tun*s  are  covend  with  mmw. 
This  arrangement,  originating  in  the  mutual  ne> 
cessities  of  the  two  regions,  probably  dates  from  a 
ver}-  early  Jierifnl  (Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  191);  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Varro  (jiU  R.  R.  u,  I)  as  custeoKTy 
in  his  day;  and  nnder  the  Boman  empire  beesnie 
the  saliJeet  of  leglshtiTt  cnaetaNOt'a  vtdigat,  or 
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tax,  beiai;  Inied  on  all  sheep  and  catUe  thas  mi- 
frraUof .   IW  akuwm  nature  «f  tin  mQ  mden 

tbe«eApaS»n  ]  la:  th.  L:>  ther  diflhrant  !n  character 
£nBa  tkm  rich  allovial  timcts  at  Um  North  of  Italr: 
tW  HMcitf  flf  wOet  nmMtDg  fim  fUi  erase,  and 

the  p«rc2ied  and  thirsty  as{ject  of  the  country  in 
Muaaaa,  ara  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Ilorare  (P<u»- 
fer  aquae  Dcnnuu,  Carm.  iii.  30.  1 1 ;  Siticulotae 
Jpuliat,  £poti.  3.  16).  and  have  been  feelingly  de- 
wrLVi  by  modem  travellers.  Bat  notwithstanding 
ils  iri<iity,  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  prowth 
if  viieat,  mod  vndv  •  battar  sjitan  of  irripition 
*r>i\  .ij-ri'  iil?ar»»  may  have  fully  m*Tifc<l  the  cn- 
axciuci  U  i>trabo.  The  southern  {jurtiuns  of  the 
|n*noe,  is  eommon  with  the  neighboarmg  r^oo 
of  Calabfw,  am  CipeGi■^y  frvoonMe  totbs  gravrth  0 
the  ofive, 

Tb»  popoktidB  at  Apdb  ma  at  a  ymy  nbed 

hrA,  and  pr-at  confusion  exists  in  tlie  acc<'<tuit.'s 
txaasnuttcd  to  as  ooooemin^  it  by  ancient  writers. 
BoLca  the  whole,  wa  may  disting\u>li  I'n-tty  clearly 
tlir»f  distinct  national  *  Icmenf,'*.  1.  The  ArrLi, 
or  ApnliBiis  pn^perlj  so  called,  were,  in  all  proba- 
ISty,  a  meaibac  of  the  great  Owan,  «r  Awniaii, 
r^"-:  tin  ir  name  is  considered  by  philologen  to 
oGouia  the  «anie  elements  with  OpicuK,  or  Opscns. 
(Xkbohr,  Vortruge  vber  Lander  u.  Volker^  p.  489). 
It  MBH  certain  that  they  were  not,  like  their 
•ejdkhovrs  tin*  Lucanian."".  f'f  S;il>ellian  race;  on  the 
eBiifary,  tLty  ap|jear  on  hustile  tcnus  with  the 
Ssmoites,  who  were  pwsuang  upon  them  fruin  the 
zitTjca  <jf  tho  cf>tintrv.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  as 
^veiling  in  the  north«  ru  jart  of  the  jmivince,  about 
IktSbni  ITrias,  and  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16)  appears 
to  iaiifate  the  riv.  r  (^-^!l;^lns  i^Ccrvaro)  us  having 
6nDcd  the  limit  between  them  and  the  l>aunians, 
a  itleMBwt  whkli  eaa  «alf  rafer  to  aoma  yarj  aarly 
prrl  «1.  a.s  in  his  time  the  two  races  were  certainly 
caat{ic(dijr  inttrmixcd.*  2.  The  DAt'MiAKa  were 
pniablf  %  Pelxnpan  race,  fika  tiirfr  ne^hoon  tiw 
Pe >  edv'Ls,  aiid  the  other  earlieist  iiihabit;ints  df 
StHtthem  Vaij.  Thcj  appear  to  have  settKxl  in  the 
fnal  plna  aknic  we  eoaat,  learinj;  the  Apuhans 
iTi  p*at^es^^^on  of  the  mure  iniaml  and  mountainous 
Rfianjs,  as  wxill  as  of  the  northern  dii>trict  alnxdy 
Bnciaord.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  tlie  Greek 
rtbta^nti^tx,  who  v^nicnl  bpyit,  Daunins,  and 
p«;,-ip«i.is  a?*  three  sons  of  Lyoaon,  who  settled  in 
tiii.'  jpan  o4  Italy,  and  Living  expelled  the  Ausonians 
f«ve  aaOM  t*>  the  three  tribe*  of  the  lapypians  or 
>l*7M«pian9.  iVa  niian.-j.  and  Peucetian.-*.  (Nirander 
1^  AntoiuQ.  Liberal.  31.)  The  same  ooticMi  is  con- 
taoMd  in  the  statenMoft  that  Daamu  came  originally 
frim  Illyria  (Fest.  *.  r.  Dnunta),  and  Is  confini.ed 
by  other  argomeiita.  The  legends  so  prevalent 
auif  the  Ofveka  widi  repud  to  the  aetllementer 
Di<<o«il  in  thc^p  n-piii.*,  and  laoribinc;  to  him  the 
fanndbtioo  of  all  the  priudfal  dtiat,  may  probably, 
as  ii  otfMr  aiaailBr  eaaea,  hi^  bad  their  oripn  in 
th*'  £>rt  thi*  IVlaspian  descent  of  the  I)aunian5. 
The  saoM  cirmmatanre  might  explain  the  faciUty 
vilh  wlicb  the  inliabilaBis  ef  tUs  part  of  Italy,  at 
»  hSrt  penal,  adopted  the  arts  and  manners  of  their 
Gnek  aeiirhbotirs.  But  it  is  certain  tlmt,  whatever 
dWartian  may  have  originally  existed  between  the 
UaniaDB  aad  Apofians,  tha  tiro  lacea  ymn,  ftem 
the  liaw  lAaa  tbqr  fiiat  i^pear  hi  luatoiy,  aa  com- 

*  It  is,  pnhspe,  to  these  mNrdMn  Apnliani  that 
I'liny  jtist  \0-i',rv  pives  the  name  of  **  Teani,"  but 
tbs  passage  is  hopelessl/  coafoscd. 


pletelj  blended  into  one  as  were  the  two  compouoft 
ekniaita  of  the  Lathi  nation.  S.  The  Peccttiakb, 

or  PoKDU  I  u  {UfVKirioi,  Strab. ct  al.:  IIoi'SkcAoi, 
Id.),  —  two  names  which,  boweTOr  different  in  ap- 
pearance, are,  in  fact,  only  varied  forms  of  the  some, 
—  appear,  on  the  (uuti ny,  to  haTe  retained  a 
separate  nationality  down  to  a  comparatively  lato 
period.  Their  Pelasgian  origin  is  attested  by  the 
legend  alreadj  cited;  another  form  of  the  s:inie 
tni<liti(»n  n'prrsfiifs  Pcucetius  as  the  bn)tluT  of 
tAnotrus.  (i'hmtyd.  ap.  Dion.  Hah  i.  13;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  a.  16.)  The  hypothesis  that  the  inhabitants  «f 
the  south-eastoni  extremity  of  If.ily  should  have 
come  directly  from  the  opposite  co;it.t  uf  the  Adriatic, 
from  which  they  were  aeparatcd  by  so  narrow  a 
sea,  b  in  itself  a  very  jjroliahli'  one,  and  derives 
strong  couhniuition  froin  the  recent  investigations 
of  Ifoninan,  which  ahow  that  the  iiatiTe  dialect 
sji-  kf-n  in  tlti^  yart  <f  Italy,  inrhidin?  a  j«irlion  of 
Peucetia,  as  well  as  Messapia,  was  one  wholly  dis- 
thact  fitm  the  fiabellian  or  Oscan  language,  and 
tltisely  related  to  the  Greek,  but  yet  sutheiently 
diflerent  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a  mere  carmptkm  of  the  language  of  the  Greek 
colonists.  (/>iV  Untfr-Ital'uchen  DtaUkte,  pp.  43 
— 98.  Concerning  the  origin  and  relations  of  the 
Aptdian  tribes  generally,  see  Niebulur,  vd.  i.  pp.  146 
~\:>4 ;  Vortr^  OarLbider  «.  Fdtter,  ^4&9~^ 
498.) 

We  have  scarcely  any  infi>nnati.>n  coiieeniing  tlie 
luatMy  at  ApnUa,  prarions  to  the  time  when  it  firrt 
appears  in  conneetinn  with  that  of  Home.  Ihit  we 
leani  int  ident;Uly  from  Strabo  (vi.  p.  261),  tliat  the 
Dannians  and  Peucctians  were  onder  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  had  each  their  separate  ruler.  Thc^o 
appear  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentiiies  against  the 
Messapiaas;  and  there  aeema  nnieh  reason  to  hdieve 
that  the  cunnection  with  Tarentuin  w,i.s  nut  ;i  (  tuonal 
or  temporary  one,  but  that  we  may  ascribe  to  this 
aonree  the  strong  tinctnreof  Gredc  dTiHsatko  wMch 

both  people  had  certainhr  imbibed.  ^N'e  have  no 
account  of  any  Greek  MnMwe,  properly  so  called, 
in  Apulia  (exchniTe  of  Cahbria),  anl  tiie  negative 
testimony  of  Scylax  (§  14.  p.  170),  who  enumerates 
all  those  in  lapygia,  but  mentions  none  to  the  N. 
of  them,  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  But  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  dtiMCf  Peucetia,  and  some  of 
tho?-c  of  Daunia  also,  —  espeeially  Arjii,  Canusinni, 
and  S;ilapia,  —  had  adopted  tlio  art.<,  and  even  the 
language  of  tlu-ir  Grit'k  neighbouns,  is  proved  by 
the  evidenee  of  tlu  ir  eoins.  .ihiKwt  all  of  which  have 
pure  Greek  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
bronzes  and  pamtad  vaaea,  which  have  been  brought 
to  li::lit  by  rereiit  excavations.  The  nmnber  of 
the^  hut  which  has  been  discovered  on  the  sites  tif 
CSaaiuiimi,  Rnbi,  aad  E^mrtm,  b  such  aa  to  Tie 
with  the  richest  depoaita  of  Campania;  hut  their 
style  is  inferior,  and  points  to  a  dedinuig  period  of 
Qicdcart.  (Mommaen,  l.c.  pp.89,  90;  Gerhard, 
Rapporto  dei  V<ui  Volcenti^  p^  118;  BWMWn,  in 
Ann.  ddU  JntL  1834,  p.  77.) 

Tlw  iirst  mention  of  the  Apnlians  in  Roman  his- 
tory, b  on  the  outbreak  of  the  S  i  mi  Saranite  War, 
in  B.  c  336,  when  they  are  said  to  have  concluded 
an  alliance  with  jRome  (Liv.  viii.  'i.*)),  notwithstand- 
ing which,  they  appear  ahortly  afterwaida  in  arms 
atrainjit  her.  They  w-m  not  to  have  ronNfituted 
at  this  time  a  nguiar  conilHieraey  or  natiutud  league 
lilce  the  Samnites,  but  to  have  lieen  a  mem  i^sgre- 
pite  of  separate  and  indejicndent  cities,  among  which 
Arpi,  Canusiuni,  Luceria,  and  'I'canum,  appear  to 
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have  stood  preeminent.  Some  of  tlie.sc  tmk  jnrt 
with  Cbe  Bomaus,  othen  aided  with  the  Saninites; 
and  the  war  in  Apuli.i  was  cuTinl  vn  in  a  d<'sultory 
manner,  as  a  sort  ut  e^uude  of  the  greater  struggle, 
tin  B.C.  817,  when  all  tlie  prindpal  cities  snbmitted 
to  Rome,  and  we  ai  e  told  that  tlie  stihjection  of 
Apulia  was  ooaipluted.  (Liv.  viii.  37,  ix.  12,  13 — 
16,  20.)  From  tliia  time.  Indeed,  they  appear  to 
liavc  continued  tnuvjuil,  with  the  cxooption  of  a 
fiiii^  demoDstntion  in  iavour  of  the  iiamnites  in 
ii.c.S97(LIt.z.15),— until  die  arrival  of  PTnfaus 
in  Italy;  and  cvon  when  that  monruTli,  in  his  hc- 
cond  catnpaign  u.  c.  279,  carried  bis  arms  into 
Apulia,  and  reduced  seTeral  of  ita  dties,  the  rest 
wntin^W**  atedfiut  to  the  Roman  cau$e,  to  which 
Home  of  therii  rendcreil  efficient  aid  at  tlie  hattle  of 
Ajsculum.  (Zoiuir.  viii.  5;  Dionjrs.  xx.  Fr.  nov.  ed. 
Didot.) 

During  tlie  Second  Punic  War,  Ajmlia  became, 
for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  chief  bccucs  of  the  con- 
teit  between  Hannibal  and  Uia  Roman  generals.  In 
the  second  campaign  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Car- 
thaginian leader,  who,  after  his  operations  against 
Fkmua,  todc  «p  bis  qnaiten  then  for  tiia  ninter; 
and  the  UOt  spring  witnessed  the  mPmoraMc  defeat 
of  the  Romans  in  the  plains  of  Cannae,  B.  c  216. 
After  tiiis  great  diaaater,  a  great  part  of  the  Apa- 
lians  declared  in  favour  of  the  Caj-thaginiaiis,  and 
opened  their  gates  to  Hamibal.  The  resources  than 
plaoed  at  Ma  oommand,  and  the  great  fertility  of 
the  country,  led  him  to  c»tabli-h  liis  winter-quarters 
for  several  snccessive  years  iu  Apulia.  It  is  im- 
possible to  notice  here  the  nuOtary  operatkna  of 
which  that  cotutry  l>ecamc  the  theatre;  but  the 
result  was  nnfarourable  tu  Hannibal,  who,  though 
unifurmly  successful  in  the  field,  did  not  reduce  a 
ringle  additional  fortre^  in  Apulia,  wUle  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Arjii  and  Silajiia  suercssively  f.  U 
into  the  hands  of  the  liouians.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47, 
xxvi.  38.)  Yet  it  was  not  till  n.  c.  2(  i7,  after  the 
Iwttle  of  Metaums  and  the  death  of  Hasdrukal, 
that  Uannibal  iiually  evacuated  Apulia,  and  with- 
draw into  Bruitiom. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revolted  cities 
were  severelj  punished  bj  the  liumaus;  and  the 
whde  piorince  appears  to  haw  anffimd  so  heaTiIj 
fr^>m  the  nivage>  and  exaeti  ins  of  the  contending 
armies,  that  it  is  from  tiiis  lime  we  may  date  the 
daeKne  of  ita  former  pro<<perity.  In  the  Sodal  War, 
the  Apuliaus  were  among  the  nations  whii  li  t'«k 
vp  anas  against  Rome,  the  important  cities  of 
Venoda  and  Camuiam  taking  the  lead  in  the  de- 
fection ;  and,  at  first,  great  successea  WW*  obtained 
in  this  part  of  Italjr,  by  the  Sanmite  leader  Vettius 
Jadacilius,  but  the  next  year,  b.  c.  89,  fortune 
tamed  against  them,  and  the  greater  pail  of  Apulia 
was  rcduce<l  to  submifision  by  the  praetor  C.  Cos- 
coiiius.  (Appian.  li.  C.  i.  39,  42,  52.)  On  this 
occasion,  we  arc  told  that  &ihipia  was  destroyed,  and 
the  territorii-s  (jf  I-ariiumi,  Asculum,  and  Venusi.a, 
laid  waste;  probably  this  second  devaslation  gave  a 
ahoek  to  the  prosperity  of  Apulia  from  wUcfa  it 
never  reenven-d.  It  is  certain  that  it  apjiears  at 
the  close  uf  the  Kepubhc^  and  under  the  lioman 
Empire^  in  a  atata  cf  dedino  and  pover^.  Strabo 
ntentions  Arpt,  CaniLsium,  and  T.ueeria,  as  de<\'iye<l 
cities;  and  adds,  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Italy  had  been  desolated  by  the  war  of  Hannibal, 
and  those  subsequent  to  it  (vi.  y.  285). 

Apulia  was  comprised,  together  with  Calabria 
■nd  the  Ilirpini,  in  the  Sua  region  of  Aognttoa 


AITLTA. 

(riin.  iii.  11.  s.  16),  and  llik  arrangement  apjioars 
to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  Coustantinr, 
exee])t  that  the  Hirjiiii  were  .>;ej>anit<.d  fnnu  the 
other  two,  and  pkctxl  iu  the  Ut  regiuu  with  Cam- 
paria  snd  Latiom.  From  the  time  of  Oonatantine, 
ApoBa  and  Calabria  wen^  united  under  the  8ani  ' 
aufluiritjr,  who  was  styled  Correlator,  and  consti- 
tuted one  province.  (Lib.  Colon,  ppi  260 — ^262; 
Notit.  Dign.  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  125  ;  1'.  Di.ae.  ii.  21  ; 
Orelli,  /nscr.  1126,  3764.)  After  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  the  possearion  of  Apulia  waa  lo^; 
di.>.jiuted  ktween  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the 
I/Mubanls,  and  the  Saracens.  But  tlio  former  ap- 
pear to  have  always  retained  some  footing  in  tliis 
port  of  Italy,  and  in  the  10th  centur}-  were  able  to 
re-establish  their  dominion  over  the  greater  jart  ot* 
the  pronnce,  which  they  governed  by  means  of  a 
magifttratc  termed  ■  Catapan,  from  whence  has  been 
derived  the  nuKlern  name  of  the  CapttanatOj — a 
corruption  of  Catapanata.  It  was  linally  wrested 
from  the  Greek  Empire  by  the  Nonnans. 

'1  hi-  jirincipil  rivers  of  .ApulLi,  .are:  1.  the  Ti- 
FEnNi's,  now  called  the  JiiJ'cmo,  which,  as  already 
mrationed,  bounded  it  on  the  N.,  and  aepuvted  it 
fro!!i  the  Frcntani;  2.  the  FlSEXTO  (noW  the /'f>r- 
torc),  which  boiuxlod  the  territocy  of  Laiinmu  on 
the  and  ia  thersfine  redconed  the  northern  Hralt 
of  Apulia  by  th(><o  wri'ei-j>  who  did  not  include 
Larinum  in  that  r^on;  3.  the  Ceubalds  of  Pliny 
(iii.  11.  a.  16),  still  called  the  Cervaro,  wUdi  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Ilirpini,  and  flttws  into  the 
sea  between  Sipootum  and  the  lake  of  Salapia.  It 
is  probably  thw  river  which  b  designated  by  Strabo 
(Vi.  p.  284),  but  without  naming  it,  as  8er\ing  to 
cwivey  com  and  other  supjilies  from  the  interior  to 
the  coast, near  Sipontura;  4.  the  AvnuU8(<|/an/o), 
by  far  the  Inrgei^t  of  the  rivers  of  thia  part  of  Italy. 
[AuKlJX  S.]  All  these  streani.s  have  nearly  panllel 
courses  from  SW.  to  NE.;  and  all,  except  the  Tifer- 
xeoMf  partake  mare  of  the  character  of  mountain 
torrents  than  re^Milar  ri\  ers,  being  8ubje<  t  to  .'<n(ld{'n 
and  violent  inundations,  while  ia  the  sununer  their 
waters  are  scanty  and  trifling.  From  tlie  Aufidna 
to  the  limit*;  of  Calabria,  and  indeed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lapygiau  promontory,  there  does  not 
oocnr  a  single  atream  worthy  of  the  name  of  rirer. 
The  southern  slop  of  the  Apulian  hills  towards  the 
Tarcntine  Qulf,  on  the  cootraiy,  is  furrowed  hr 
■evend  small  atreama;  hut  the  only  one  of  wUai 
the  ancient  name  is  prescr>ed  to  us,  is,  5.  the  Bra- 
DAsus  {Bradano\  which  f(mns  the  boundaiy  be- 
tween Apulia  and  Lneania,  and  fidfai  into  the  aea 
close  to  Jletapontmn. 

The  remarkable  mountain  prumontory  of  Gar- 
GAXU8  ia  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Gab- 
oANi  s.]  The  prominence  of  this  v.u>t  headbind, 
which  projects  into  the  5ea  above  30  irilcs  frrun 
Sii«ontum  to  its  extreme  i«jint  near  TiVs/i,  natu- 
rally fi.niis  twe  Inqra;  the  one  on  the  N.,  railed 
by  Strabo  a  deep  gulf,  but,  in  reality,  little  marked 
by  nature,  was  calli-ii  the  SuiUS  Ukias,  fnau  tho 
city  of  UmuM,  or  HmiUM,  aitnated  on  its  conat. 
(Mela,  ii.  4;  Str.il-.  vi.  pp.284.  2Ji5.^  Of  th.at  ru 
the  S.,  now  knovin  as  the  Oulj'  of  Man/rtdonia^  no 
andent  appellation  has  bem  pnwrred.  The  whola 
(  ".i-^t'T  Apulia,  Mitli  the  ox(e[ition  of  the  Clarganns, 
is  low  and  Hat:  and  on  each  side  of  that  groat  pro- 
montory are  lakes,  or  pools,  of  cons^ralble  extent, 
the  ^ta<:nant  watei-s  of  which  are  separated  from  the 
sea  only  by  rtarrow  6tri|w  of  sand.  That  to  tho 
north  ef  Gurganus,  adjoixang  the  Sinna  Uriaa  (po^ 
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hj  Stnibo  nitiiout  tncntioiiiiig  iU  name)  is 
vaUrd  br  VBxtj  Lxcns  Pantahvs:  it  is  now  known 
as  tl*  </*  J^ji'tia,  fnitn  a  ?:tna]I  toTiTi  of  that 

nwiie.  (I'liu.  iii.  U.  8. 16.}  The  luore  exteiudve 
kk*  to  the  S.  of  GaifEMMM,  between  fiipontnm  and 
tJif  :ii».citii  (if  the  Aofiihiii,  was  nnmed,  fnmi  the 
no^libaaxii^  citj  of  the  SAL.Ai*iitA  Palus 

(Uea.  S77),  and  b  still  called  the  Lago  tH 
SdfL 

Op|Mit«  to  tiw  headland  of  Gai;gsnus,  about  15 
ndlea  fnm  tha  nwolh  of  tba  Fnnto^  lia  tha 
two  s:iK%]]  inlands  named  Ihbclax  Diombdbab, 
MV  the  Jsoit^  di  TremitL 

The  totms  in  Apalia,  mentioDed  1^  ancient  writers, 
the  foUo-winp*,  ln'giraiing  from  the  northern 
freotier:  1.  Iktwt^n  tin-  Tifomus  ami  the  Frento 
Rood  LAiu>t.  M  .liitl  C  LiTEr.NiA,  Lc^iJc-s  the  two 
faiaD  lbrtrcs.-»es  or  "castclla"  of  Gekusivm  and 
Calela.    2.  Between  the  Fmito  and  the  Aiifidus 
9*n  the  iinpurtjuit  towiu  of  Tea>'UM,  sumamed 
A|nhun.  to  distingotdi  it  from  the  city  of  the  same 
TVL'T    ill  rxmjwinia,  LrrrjtiA,  Akcae,  and  Ascv- 
U'X,  oo  xhe  hills,  wbkh  funn  the  hiat  od'-eboots  of 
tl«  ApcnsBCB  towBids  the  phdns;  while  m  the  phfai 
ibdf  ^<!re  Ann,  R**-*wtA^  and  IIi.i:!>onia;  and 
Snoanrux  <m  the  aea  show,  at  the  fuot  of  Mt.  Gar- 
fmn.   The  less  eonadeiable  towns  in  this  part  of 
Apolia  were,  VintNi'si  {Bt/rtno)  ainons  the  laiit 
wages  of  the  Apennines,  AccuA,  near  Luocaria, 
CoLLATLA.  iCcttaiina)  at  the  westen  foot  of  Mt. 
*^gr^i>*,  CsRAinauA  (Ceriffnola),  near  the  An- 
fi^Qs:  ar«d  Ergitil'IC,  on  the  road  frotn  Tcannm  to 
bif»ictam  (Tab.  Pent.),  supposed  by  Holstenius  to 
be  the  model  n  &  Shmtsi.   Around  the  promontory 
tif  Ganranas  were  the  small  towns  (.f  Mtriimni, 
Portos  A.|:asus,  aud  I'urtus  Gamae  [Gahoa^iUs], 
aa  wdl  aa  the  HTBtOMt  ar  Usnw,  of  Sliabo  and 
P^'iTny.    Alongf  the  coast,  Mwwn  Si{»ntum  and 
tl«  nwath  of  the  Aofidos,  the  Tabula  pkccs  Akx- 
AVtv,  now  7orr«diJUso<t,and  Saihiae,  pnbahly 
aiBKv  estal«]i>limcnt  of  salt-wnrk."»,  but  more  di^niit 
fi«n  the  mouth  of  the  Aofidos  than  the  modem 
iSsfiae.   &  East  of  the  Anfidus  was  the  important 
city  Cif  CAi<r!?itM,  as  well     the  small,  but  not  le^s 
-rHwatifd  town,  of  Cakiae;  on  the  road  from 
Cmaatmm  to  Egnatia  we  find  In  soceesrion,  Rrni, 
BcniaitM,  Caeua,  Azetium,  and  Norba.  The 
KntCM  of  Strabo  must  be  placed  somewhere  on 
the  MOM  line.   Akng  the  coast,  besides  the  im- 
yortaat  inwrj  at  BjUUTM  atid  Kgkatia,  the  fol- 
Wir;:  "Trail  yhc^s  are  cnnmeratcd  in  the  Itineraries : 
I^ATdulmn.  t'i  M.  P.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus, 
fr-w  liarUtia,  TWenmn  {Trani),  Natiolum  {Bit- 
cr^^),       H'"^['i.  acronlinij;  to  K'  inaiM'lli  Molfetta, 
muff  jtTjbabh   Giortnaszo,  alxtut  13  31.  P.  from 
Bsri.   E.  of  that  otf  we  find  Amestnm  (probably 
a  normjjtiiTn  cf  Apankstae),  and  Dcrtum,  whioli 
mait  be  placed  near  ManopoH.    Hi^AVoLia,  a  name 
ttt  fcoBd  in  mj  aacieBt  author,  hot  clearly  es- 
UlrlL-hed  by  its  c^tins  and  other  n  main<?,  may  be 
pbnd  with  certainty  at  Potignmo,  6  M.  P.  west 
«f  McmopoH.  A,  In  ths  interior  of  Apulia,  towards 
the  fr  jr.titTs  of  Lut  anio,  the  chief  place  was  Ve- 
mma,  with  the  ncighbourimg  smaller  towns  of 
ALUMaumiiA,  BAirriA,  and  FEEHjrruii.   On  tiie 

•  Ib  the  foUowinfc  list  no  attemjpt  has  been  made 
te  fwuTs  the  distiDetian  between  the  Dsnnisos 

sad  Peocfctians;  it  Is  dear  from  Strabo.  that  no 
rich  distinction  really  snfaoisted  in  the  time  when 
the  geographers  wrote. 


Ma  Appia,  lending  from  Venusia  to  Tarcntum,  wore 
SiLviuM,  Plera  (suppoeed  to  he  the  modem  Gra- 
vina),  and  Lupatia  (^Altaiiit.rti).  S.  of  this  line  of 
road,  towards  the  river  Bnuiauus,  Matcuk  (Matco- 
Uni,  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16)  was  evidently  the  modem 
MaUra,  and  Geini>inm  (Gcniusini,  Id. c. ;  Lib. 
Cokiu.  p.  262)  btill  retains  the  name  of  GiMta, 
(For  the  diacnssifln  of  these  ohscare  nsmes,  see 
Hcbte:i.  Sot.  in  Cluv.  pp.  281^  290;  Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  iv.  7;  Romanclli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  180 — 188.) 

isercral  other  towns  nientiooed  by  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
which  probably  belong  to  this  region,  are  otherwise 
wholly  unknown;  but  the  names  given  in  his  li.-t 
are  so  confii$e<l,  that  it  is  impoasible  to  say  with 
i-ertuinty,  which  belong  to  Apnliai  and  which  to 
Calabria,  or  the  Illrjiiui.  Anionp  those  to  wliith 
at  k'UAt  u  conjectunil  locality  may  be  aitsigncd,  are: 
the  Gmmbsstbii,  snpposed  to  be  the  inh&tants  of 
Grn  jniin,  now  Grumo,  a  vilhigo  about  9  miles  S. 
of  JJitoiUo;  the  Palionenses,  or  people  of  Palio^  pro- 
bably Palo,  a  village  half  way  between  Grmno  and 
Bttonto;  tho  Tutiiii,  for  which  wo  f-hould,  jJcrlmjKi, 
read  Turiui,  from  Turum  or  Turium,  indicated  by 
the  modem  TStri,  about  16  miles  &  E.  of  Bori; 
the  Strapllini,  whofec  town,  Strajiolluni,  is  supposed 
to  be  JiapoliOf  between  Venusia  and  the  Pons  An- 
fidL  The  Boraud,  Corinenses,  Dirini,  Toraiatfini, 
.^n  l  Ulurtini,  of  the  asme  aathor,  are  altogether 
unknown. 

Apulia  was  traversed  by  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Appian  Way,  which  separated  at  liencventum, 
and  led,  the  one  direct  to  Brundusium,  tlie  other  to 
Tarentum.  The  first  of  these,  called  the  \  ia  Tra- 
jana,  from  its  reconstruction  by  that  emperor,  passed 
tliroiitrh  Aecao,  Ilcrdonia,  Canusium,  and  Butuntum, 
to  the  sea  at  li.irium,  and  from  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Bnuidusium*  ;  wMle  a  nearly  parallel  Ihie, 
parting  from  it  at  Butuntum,  led  by  Caelia,  A/.e- 
tium,  and  Norba,  direct  to  Egnatia.  The  other 
main  line^  to  whidi  the  name  w  Via  Appia  seems 
to  have  projicrly  belonjrcd,  cnttTcl  Aptilin  at  the 
Pons  Atifidi  (^PonU  Sta.  Uenere),  and  led  through 
Vennria,  SOvinm,  and  Plera,  dweot  to  Tarentum. 
(For  the  fuller  eiaminatifln  of  both  these  linesi  see 
Via  Apfia.) 

Berfdes  these,  the  TUbola  veoords  a  line  of  road 
from  Larinum  to  Sipontuin,  and  from  tliencc  c1<jm» 
along  the  sea-shore  to  Barium,  vthere  it  joined  the 
X'la.  Trajana.  This  must  ha%'e  formed  an  im])ortant 
lino  of  commimication  from  Picenom  and  the  northern 
part>  of  Italy  to  Brundusium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

APULUM  C'AirouAoi',  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  8 ;  Orell. 
/iuer.  Nob.  3563, 3826 ;  in  all  the  other 'inscriptions 
the  name  is  abbremtc<l  ap.  or  Am..,  N"s.  0'.M, 
1225,  2171,  2300,  2695,  3686),  or  APUl^V  {  Jab. 
Peut.),  or  COLU.NIA  APULENSIS  (Ulpian,  de 
Ciiuibus,  I>i'^.  1.  tit.  15.  §  1),  an  important  Ifom.an 
colony,  in  Dacia,  on  the  river  ilaris^a  (^Marotch),  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  OarUmrff  or  Wei$$mbmry,  in 
Tranjtiflrania,  where  are  the  n  iiiains  of  an  a-jnciiuct 
and  other  ruins.    If  the  reading  of  one  inscription 
given  by  Grater, — Alba  Jiilia,-»be  conect,  the 
pla<  e  has  preserved  its  ancient  name,  AIbas=  It  cw^cn- 
AQUA  n^R^^NA.  [FKRBmHAB  Lvcvs.] 
AQUA  VIVA.  [Soi^ACTE.] 
AQUAE,  the  name  given  by  the  Bomans  to 

*  It  is  this  line  of  road,  or  at  least  the  jJirt  «jf  it 
along  the  coast,  that  is  erroneously  called  by  Italiaa 
topographers  the  Via  Egnatia.  [Eumatia.] 
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many  modidiMl  spring*  and  bntluqg^pUoeB.  Tlie 
mo>t  important  are  nuntioaed  bdow  in  alplttbelacd 

order. 

AQUAE  ALBULAE.  [Albula.] 

AQUAE  APOLLIN'AT.KS,  was  the  niUM  ghn 

to  nme  wann  springs  l>ftvvt'<'n  Sahatc  and  Tarquinii, 
in  Etrariu,  where  tlicrc  apju-ars  to  have  Ixvii  a  am- 
Kiderable  thennal  establishment.  They  are  cvi- 
flcntly  the  i^.imc  dc.'<i;rnatetl  by  Martial  (vi.  42.  7) 
by  the  poetical  phrase  of  "  Pliocbi  vada."  The  Tab. 
I^at  places  them  on  the  upper  road  from  Rome  to 
Tarquinii  at  the  distance  of  12  miles  from  tlie  latter 
city,  a  positioa  which  accords  with  th«  modem  Baffni 
di  SH^iam.  Cloverint  eonlbnnds  thism  with  the 
Aqi'ab  CAFnKTANAE,  HOW  Bntjni  ih!  .^'wo,  which 
were  indeed  but  a  few  miles  dijitant.  (iiol&teu.  not, 
ad  dmtr.  p.  35.)  ^  [E.  H.  B.] 

A(iUAE  AURK'LIAEr.rCOLO'XTA  AURE'LIA 
AQUE^SIS  (^Baden-Baden),  a  watering  pteoe  in  » 
lordjr  valley  of  tibe  Black  Fonst,  is  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  is  stated  in  a  doubtful  in- 
scription of  A.  D.  676,  to  have  been  built  by  Hadrian, 
hot  it  did  not  acquire  celebrity  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Sevcru.s.  [L.  S.] 

AQUAE  BILBITA2iO'BUM.    [Aquas  Uift- 

PANICAE.J 

AQUAE  BORMOXIS  {Bourhon  TArcham- 
hault).  The  site  f-f  tiu'se  hot  sprinyrs  is  marked  in 
the  Thcodasijiu  Table  by  the  square  fij^rc  or  build- 
ing which  indiaitcs  mineral  waters,  and  by  the  name 
Bonno,  which  D'Anville  errom>on-ly  would  liave 
altand  to  Borvo.  It  is  abo  marked  as  on  a  ruad 
which  oonnnanieates  to  the  NW.  with  Araricom 

(^Bourrfcs),  ami  to  the  NE.  with  Aupistfxhuium 
(Autun).  The  hot  springs  of  Bom-bun  are  a  few 
nules  tnm  the  left  bade  of  the  Allier,  an  afflnent  of 
tlie  Loire. 

At  BonHxmae-ks'Baintf  in  the  department  of 
.ffiiMte  jfefome,  tliere  are  also  hot  springs,  and  the 
Theodosian  Table  indicates,  as  D'Anrille  supposes, 
this  fact  by  the  usiuil  mark,  though  it  gives  tlie 
pUoe  no  name.  D'Anrille  (Notice,  &c.)  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aquae  Borvonis,  fuujiding  the  name  on 
nn  inscription  discovered  thorn ;  hut  the  correct  rcatUng 
uf  the  inscription,  accorJuij;  to  more  recent  autho- 
rities, is  UOKBOM  TIIEKMAROlt  DSO  MAMMOXAE, 
&c.  It  is  probable  that  Bonno  inny  have  been  the 
deity  of  both  places,  as  the  modem  names  are  the 
aaoie.  Thus  the  god  of  tlie  hot  springe  gaf«  lui 
name  to  the  place,  and  the  place  gave  a  name  to  a 
family  which,  for  a  lung  time,  occupied  the  tlirone 
af  France,  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  CAESAmS  (pmb.  Uhu,  Ru.).  7  M.  P. 
aonth  west  of  Tipasa,  in  Numidia,  and  evidently, 
from  the  way  in  wUdi  it  is  marited  in  the  Taboh 
Peutinceriana,  a  mnrh  fre<]tientc<l  jilare.   p*.  &] 

AQUAE  CAlilUiTA'NAE.  [Cawuc] 

AQUAE  CAXIDAE.  The  position  of  this  place 
ia  mBlicc<l  in  the  Theodosian  Table  by  its  being  on 
the  road  between  Augustonemetum  (Clermont')  in 
the  Auvergue  and  Rodumna  (Rouanne).  The  dis- 
tance from  Angastooemetmn  to  Aquae  Calidae  is 
not  given;  but  then*  is  no  doubt  that  Acjuae  Calidae 
is  Vichy  on  the  AUier,  a  place  now  frequented  for 
its  mineml  waters. 

D'Anrille  (A'ofice,  &c.)  remarks,  that  De  Vabjis 
confounds  the  Aquae  Calidae  with  the  Calentes 
Aqnaa  mentioned  by  Sdonins  ApolHnaris,  wMch 
are  Cliaudes-aipues  (hot-waters)  in  the  department 
of  Cental.  The  whole  of  the  mountain  rctricm  of 
the  Anvergiic  abonnda  in  nnnenl  waten.   [G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  CATTDAE  (iTBara  etpiilt  Kokmh, 

Ptol.  :  Ilammam  Meriga,  large  Kn.  and  h.it 
springs),  in  ilauretania  Cacsariensis,  almost  due 
«f  Caeaarea,  at  the  distance  of  25  M.  P.  It  was 
important,  not  only  for  its  hot  springs,  but  for  its 
commanding  the  po-M  of  the  Lc5.vr  Atlas,  from 
Caesarea,  and  other  cities  on  the  coa"^t,  to  the  valley 
of  the  ChinaLiph.  This  explains  its  liaviu;;  acquired 
the  rank  cf  a  colony  in  the  time  of  rtoleiny.  ivhili'  In 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  called  simply  Aquae. 
Its  nuns  are  fiiUy  described  by  Sliaw  (p.  G4, 
Isted.).  [r.  S.] 

AQUAE  C  A'LIDAE  (Hanmam  Gurhos,  with  hot 
eprinK*),  in  Zem^tana,  on  tin  ftX  off  Carthape, 
directly  opposite  to  the  city  :  probably  idenlii  al  with 
Cakpis.  (Liv.  XXX.  24;  Tab.  Pvut.^  ad  AquoMj 
Shaw,  p.  157,  or  p.  87,  2nd  ed.;  Berth,  Wemier- 
vngat,  .f  --.  p.  128.)  There  are  also  hot  springs  at 
Hamman  t£nf,  near  the  bottom  of  tlie  Gulf,  which 
mar  be  tiiose  nwntianed  by  Stnbo  as  near  Tum* 
(xvii.  p.  834).  [P-Js.] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE,  in  Britain.  [Aqoab 
Sous.] 

AQUAE  CONTENA'RUiL  These  waters  mn 
placed  by  the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  mad  from  AqnJM 
Tarbellic.ae  to  Tolnsa  {Touloti^e),  and  on  this  side 
of  Lugdunum  Convcnanini.  S)nif  geographers  ideiv> 
tify  the  place  with  Baf/iicret-de-Bifforre  in  the  de- 
partment of  Hautes  Pyrtnett,  a  place  noted  for  its 
mineral  springs;  hot  D'Anrille  fixes  the  site  at  Cap- 
bem.  Walckenaer,  however,  jilaces  it  at  Bafpiirts. 
Strabo  (p.  190),  aAer  mentioaijig  Lugdmium,  spealcs 
of  die  warm  springe  of  the  Onceii(rMr  'Onjtftwr),  for 
wliich  unknown  name  Wes.seling  and  others  would 
read  YLovovfvwv.  Xy lander  (Uolznumn)  propobed 
to  read  Monr<r{Mr,  and  Pliny  (ir.  19)  mentiodos  the 
M'iii<\>i,  whose  name  seems  to  Ix-  jirv-entHl  in  iliat 
of  the  town  of  Moneins  an  the  Baise,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  jff'aailesiV'Mef;  Gioadnird  (TVoNfMliioiK 
of  Strabo,  vol.  i.  p.  327)  asxumes  that  .\qiuic  Con- 
venarum  is  Bagnires  in  Commiages.  Bagnires  de 
Bigarre  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on  the  public 
fountain  to  l>c  the  Aquensis  VieUB  «f  the  BiWlUa, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  name<l  Aqnenjies; 
which  seems  to  confmn  the  opiuiuu  tluit  Aquae 
Convcnanun  was  a  diflerent  }>lace.         [G,  L,J 

AQUAE  CUTI'LIAE.  [Cutiijae,] 

AQUAE  DACICAE,  in  the  interior  of  iknire- 
tanhi  Tii^itana,  between  VehibiBs  and  Gilda.  (ftin. 
.4ne.p.23.).  [P.  J^]  - 

AQUAE  GRATIA'NAE,  in  tiie  torritoiy  of  Uie 
AUobroges,  appear,  fiem  ineariptiene,  to  be  the  mine- 
ral waters  of  Aix,  north  of  Cband>en',  \n  tin-  i^ik  by 
of  Savoy,  and  a  little  east  of  the  lake  of  Bourgel,  at 
an  deratian  of  about  823  Engliah  fiwt  abore  iSne  sea. 
The  people  were  also  called  Aquenses.     [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  lIISPAinCAE.  (1.)  Bilbitakokcm 
(Atkama),  a  town  with  baths,  in  Hispania  TamM 
nensis,  about  24  M.  P.  west  of  Bii.nii.is.  (ft.  Ant.) 
There  were  numerous  other  bathing  places  in  Spain, 
bnt  none  of  them  require  more  than  a  bare  mention : 
(2)  Aq.  Ceuexak,  Cilexae,  or  Ceuxae  (CaU 
(las  (hi  7iVv):  (3)  Fi„\viAE  (CAarft*  on  the  7a- 
mega,  with  a  Kouian  bridge  of  18  arches;  (4)  LaK- 
VAE  fTSara  Xaid,  Ptol.;  (5)  Qmoons  ( Amms  dt 
Bands  or  Orense);  (6)  Ckiu  EKNAS,<^JERQ^EIt- 
K  AE,  or  Quaceu>ori;m  (Jiio  Caldot  or  Andres  de 
Zarraeem«»f)\  (7)  VoOfUTAB  (CoUtf  de  Jktlth' 
veU(t).  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  LABANAE  (to  Aa&ayh  Maro),  are 
mentioned     StaJtto  (v.  p.  238)  as  oold  ■nlphareona 


AQUAE. 

ia  thnr  medical  pmpcrties  to  Hhme 
'•f  thr  AI''i-l  I.  aik-I  situ;ito.l  nfar  NciiM-nttmi :  tliov 
are  ckarij  the  Muoe  oaw  cmllcd  Bagmi  di  Grotta 
JVmm  afeaot  9  nikt  HL  ti  Mtmkma,  the  aadmt 

Nomenttun.  (ICfcbj,  LkUMDi  di  Roma,  v<l  ii. 
I*.  144.)  FH.  H.  B.J 

AQCAE  LESITA'NAE.  [Lesa.T 
Ai,»L  AK  MATTIACAE  or  FON'TES  MATTI- 
ACI.  a  watering  place  with  hot  .vprinps,  in  the 
CDoaUj  of  the  >Uttiaci,  tlut  is,  the  dislrict  Ix*- 
tWM  the  Maine  and  th«  I.ihn.  (Tlin.  xxxi.  17; 
Armn.  Marv^^"!!.  xsix.  4.)    The  jiLnce  is  crpncrally 
brLe\*«l  to  be  the  same  as  the  mfKJem  WitJibadtn, 
«Wc  nen^aia't  of  K<iinan  bath-buildin<:s  huve  been 
(?iww«L  (See  Dalil  in  the  Aufinhn  des  Vtrtint 
yanauiscke  AUerthunakunde,  vol.  i.  part  2, 
f».27,Mq.)  [L.vS] 
A(^rAE  XKAPOLITA'NAE.  [Neapous.] 
AV^  AK  NKKI.    bo  the  lunie  is  \TriUcn  in  the 
TWijwira  Table;  tar  whieh  we  oofrht  probably  to 
write  A*iuap  Xc-nw,  a.s  I)'Anvillo  .'Ui:;rc>ts.    It  aj>- 
MTi  to  oocTKpood  to  AcTM,  wbjch  Gr^ogr  of 
T«m  eaDs  Vktts  Neiecnsia.   JVMt  is  m  the  de- 
parr::  *  nt  iif  J  /.'fVr.  [G.  L.] 

AV^L  AE  NIMNEII,  is  de^iauitcd  in  the  Tbeo- 
danaa  Table  by  the  square  fi^nirc  or  buildm^  which 
iivi»  a:os  iiaiicral  waterst  [Aqi  AE  15oi:m<»ms],  jii:<! 
13  }/;»rd  on  the  mad  betwet-u  Dtct  tia  (lUcise)  an*\ 
Aixj;u>taiununi  (^ti/wi).  Thi^i  iiientitie.'^  the  place 
Somia^Aitei,  arlw*  there  are  Kon^an  con- 
Mtiona.  [G.  L.] 

A<J!L*A£  PA'SSERIS^  one  uf  the  numcn^us  plo* 
iaEfraria  Crei^iictitctl  for  itsmuin  baths,  which  ai>- 
pear  to  have  U^  ti  in  ;:n-at  vcjruc  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
tial (n  42.  6>  It  i*  placed  bj  the  Tab.  Peat,  on 
the  nad  fieni  Vobniii  to  Borne,  between  the  Ibitncr 
ti'T  a  ; !  FiiTTim  CasMi:  ami  «as  probably  situafiil  at 
a  soon  nuw  called  JBaauxo,  about  5  milea  N.  of  Vi- 
leiie,  wImb  there  ia  a  hi^  awMnblage  of  rniiM, 
•I  Bocian  date,  and  soine  of  them  ccrtaiiily  laths. 
viiili>  the  whole  neighbuttrhood  aboond*  in  thermal 
sprici^  (Chmr.  ItuL  p.  561 ;  Dennit**  ftnris, 
^  L  pp.  203.  211.) 

An  in*cnpttnin  publLvhed  by  Orioli  {Ann.  J.  ItuU 
Tii.  I  p.  174 — 179)  writes  the  name  Aqi  ae  Pa»- 
asBU^AE.  [K.  H.  n.] 

AQI  AK  PATAM'XAE.  [Ai-om  Fc.n^.] 
AgLAL  POPULaNIAE.  [Foil  m.J 
AQCAE  BE'GIAE  (Uammam  Truzza,  or  the 
En.  ocj  the  river  Mfrgaktl,  "f  Truzza,  J?haw), 
a  ilace  a£  coneideTable  importance,  near  the  centre 
«r  ftynecm,  «■  tba  nad  ledBiy  SW.  ftum 
Ha !  r-T .  turn.  {Mi.  Ant.  pp.  47,  53, 64,  55,  56 ; 
Tak  J  euL  i  A'0«ttL  £ecL  A/r.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  SE6E8TA7IAE.  [SscRin-A.] 
AQI  AF  SFGFSTE,  a  plat-o  din  t.  .!  in  the  Peu- 
tiaiccr  Tabk  »»  the  kite  ofnuiwral  waters.  D'An-> 
(.Voeiee,  &c.)  placea  it  at  /VrHeret,  which 
oearly  in  a  direct  line  between  OrU'aru  and  Si  M, 
CD  vbkh  route  it  was,  according  to  the  Table. 
Thm  are  chalybeate  ^prings  at  Ferriim.  Bnt 
the  di5tances  in  the  Table  do  not  agree  with  the 
aitnal  dif'aror«,  unlc&s  we  chanj^  xxii.,  the  distance 
kr^wven  Fui*>.  the  first  ktalion  from  Orleans  {Gena- 
hmm),  and  Aquae  Sqiresta,  into  xt.  The  distance 
cf  xiiL  from  Aquae  Segesta  to  Srns  (Apcdincuni) 
ajar,  rmuiree  to  be  reduced  to  xv.,  uii  tlu'  !^upp<J'^iti>•Il 
ef  FmrQrwB  Waf  <be  true  ^ite.  Ukcrt  and  other?. 
jJvr  ;nar  S<-^ta  at  Forifntntblmu,  whii  h  preins 
b*  lie  toi  far  out  fd  the  direct  road  between  Orleans 

CG.L.] 
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AQUAE  SEGETE,  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 

Theod<*ian  Tahlc,  which  may  ixjs^ihly  be  corrupt. 
It  is  designated  as  the  site  of  minetal  wateiv,  and 
in  the  neighbonifaood  of  Foram  Sagtaianonun,  or 

Frur,  in  the  deportment  of  Haute  Loire.  The  exaet 
site  of  the  phKO  does  not  appear  to  be  certain. 
D  Anville  fixes  it  at  ..4  issumm,  on  the  right  bonk  of 
the  Loire:  others  pLicc  it  near  Jfoniblitem,  FG.  L.1 

A()1'AK  SKMNU'NTIAF.    [Sri.iNt  s.] 

Alil  Al.  SK'XTIAE  (vlw),  ia  the  dcpurtiiieut 
of  B'juchi  s  du  Rhone,  is  18  Roman  niOee  north  of 
Ma5>ilia  (J/ar«iV/e).  In  B.  C.  122.  the  priK  on.-'nl 
C.  Sc.\tiua  Calvinus,  having  defeated  the  Salycs  or 
Saluvii,  founded  in  tiieir  territory  the  Roman  colony 
of  Aquae  Sextiac,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Ktv- 
man  genci:a],  and  the  springs,  both  hot  aiul  cold, 
wliich  he  fennd  there.  (Ur.  Ep.  lib.  61 ;  Veil.  i. 
15.)  These  hot  spnnj^s  are  mcntionwi  b_v  Si  mix) 
(pp.  178,  180:  TO  dcpfui  6&ara  rd  2f(Tio)  and  by 
other  andent  writeni.  Straho  obserres  that  it  was 
^ni'l  tliat  some  of  th  ■  lint  sjitin.:-;  hail  l>i'.  <  ir.c  coM. 
The  teinpentore  of  the  hot  springs  is  now  only  a 
nraderate  waiinth. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix  was  fought,  n.c.  102, 
the  great  battle,  in  which  the  Human  consul  C.  Me- 
ntis defeated  the  Cimbri  and  Tentones  with  immense 
^lalIghtt'r.  (Plut.  Mar.  c.  18;  Flnrus,  ili.  3.) 
Flntaixh  states  that  the  peiijilo  of  .Maysilia  made 
fences  for  their  %in<'\ard.s  with  the  bones  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  that  the  st>il,  which  was  dienched  with 
thf  1)|ikh1  of  thousand.s,  pnxlmcd  an  unusual  crop 
tlic  fiillowing  year.  DAuvillc  okvorves  tluit  the 
battle  field  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  Lar^ 
about  fntir  lfa;:ue8  .aho\e  Aix;  hut  Fauris  de  St. 
Vioccut  (uuoted  by  Furbiger)  tixes  the  site  of  the 
bnttfe  at  MtknguUf  two  kaf^nea  ftnm  MarMiIle, 
which  was  called  in  the  middle  iil'cs  CampMs  do 
Alarianicis.  FragmeDts  of  swords  aud  speans,  and 
bones,  are  still  fbond  en  this  spot 

Tin  TP  arc  Roman  remains  at  Aix ;  and  its  iden- 
tity with  Aquae  Sextiac  ap{.eani  from  the  ancient 
Itineiariea  and  an  intcription,  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  title  Julia. 
Strabos  words,  indeed,  show  tliat  it  was  a  lioman 
colony  from  the  first.  Yet  Pliny  (iii.  4)  plan-s 
"  Aquae  Sextiae  Salluviorum  "  among  the  Oppida 
Ijitiiii  '  f  (lallia  Narbonensis,  or  thuso  which  h.id 
the  Jus  L.itjuiu;  in  which  be  is  cerlaiidy  mi^lakeu. 
I'tulciiiaeus  also  calls  it  a  eokoia.  [(i.  L.] 

AQL'AE  SR'CAE,  a  name  whith  the  Anton. 
It  in.  places  between  Calagorris  and  Vemosolc,  on  tho 
road  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  to  Tekn.  llie  site 
is  uncertain.  \f  Seichts  near  Toulouse  Ik?  the  jilacc, 
the  distances  in  tho  Itinerary  require  correction. 
(D'Anvilk,  NviUx.)  Wakkenaer  calls  the  placa 
Afjguas-Sfc.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SIXUESSA'NAE.  [SiKUEsaA.] 

AQUAE  SI9LIS  {Bath),  fai  Britam,  mentioned  < 
under  this  La  ;  e  in  the  Itinerarium  Anlonmi,  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  28),  as  'Tfiara  dtpfid.  [R.  G.  L.] 

AQUAE  STATIELLAE  ('AaeAu  Srori^AAai, 
Strab.),  a  city  of  Liguria,  situateti  on  the  N.  lideof 
the  Apennines  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida:  now 
called  Ae^tfi.  Its  name  suifii-iently  indicates  that 
it  owoil  it.s  origin  to  the  mineral  springs  which  were 
found  tlitTc,  an  I  I'liny  ii.  tiro  it  (xxxi.  2)  as  one 
of  tliL'  tii'i-t  ii  :ii:irk,»ijk'  iu.-tana"s  where  this  circum- 
htaiicc  ha  1  u':v<'n  ri.^e  to  a  considerable  town.  It  ia 
]  ruhahlc  that  it  di<J  not  become  a  \  of  any  im  - 
portance until  ailcr  tlic  Roman  cout^uc^t  of  Liguria, 
nor  do  we  find  any  actoal  nwntian  of  it  mder  tbt 
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Ilepublic^  bat  it  was  alrculv  a  l■>lIl^i(l«t■Lle  town  in 
tlie  days  of  Stiabo,  and  under  the  iionuui  Empire 
became  one  of  the  most  flouuhin)^  and  important 
cities  of  Li<:;uria,  a  position  which  we  find  it  retain- 
ing down  to  a  late  period.  The  inliabitantfi  bear  on 
au  inscription  the  nainc  "  Aqucnscs  Statiellen^es." 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  the  tribe  of  the  Statieixi, 
and  one  of  tl»e  priiicijal  mililnn*  stati  ns  in  tlii-j 
part  of  Itnljr.  (Stiab.  v.  p.  217;  Tlin.  iii.  .s,  7; 
Orall.  Inscr.  4927;  Inscr.  ap.  SjKm.  Misc.  Aut.  p. 
164;  Notit,  Dign.  p.  121.)  It  is  still  nicnti.  ned  by 
Paul  us  DiacoDus  among  tlie  chief  citini  of  thia  pro- 
vince nt  the  time  of  the  Lonibeid  invuen:  and 
Liutprand  of  Cn'tnoim.  a  writer  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, spealu  of  the  l^utau  TbonnM,  constructed  on 
a  scale  of  the  greatest  splendonr,  as  still  existing 
tlicrc  in  his  time.  (P.  Diar.  ii.  16  ;  Liutj-run  l, 
Ui^  ii.  11.)  The  modem  city  of  Aoqui  is  a  large 
and  flonrishing  pbce,  and  its  nineial  waters  are 
still  niDidl  frequented.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
baths,  as  well  as  portions  of  an  mpicduct,  arc  ^till 
viitible,  while  very  nnmcrons  inscriptions,  chiefly  »e- 
pnlchral,  liavc  been  discovered  there,  as  well  as  in- 
Biunecable  urns,  hunfa,o(US,  and  other  ralics  of  an- 
tiqtuty. 

We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  a  branch  of 
the  Via  Anrel'ia  quitted  the  coast  at  Vada  Sabliatu 
(  Vado)  and  crusM»l  the  Apcauincs  to  Aquae  bta- 
tidlae,  from  whence  it  oommnnicated  by  Dertona 
Mith  P!if  r-ntia  nn  the  Via  Aeinilia.  The  dihtaneo 
from  \'ada  Sabbata  to  A<]uac  is  givm  as  52  R.  miles. 
(lUn.  Ant  ]K  S94;  Tab.  Pent)       [E.  H.  B.] 

AQFAE  TACAPITA'XAi:  {F.l  Ilammat-tl- 
Khabs),  so  called  from  the  ini]x>rtant  town  of  Ta- 
CAPB,  at  the  bottom  ef  the  S  rtLs  3Iinor,  frrjm 
which  it  was  dl-,tant  18  IL  P.  to  the  SW.  (Ant. 
Jtin.  pp.  74,  78.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  TARBE'LLICAE  (Daae  or  Dacqs)  or 
AQUAE  TARBELLAE,asAusonia.s  .alls  it  (Praef. 
Trr*,  Syrn/irin').  Vibius  Sequester  has  the  name 
TarUlla  Civitas  (p.  08.  e.l.  Ok'rUn).  In  the  A'<>^ 
(JalL  the  luime  is  A  iuensiuin  Civitaa.  The  word 
Aquae  is  the  ori^'in  of  the  modern  name  Aqt  or  Acs, 
which  the  Gascons  made  Daqs  or  Ikix,  by  uniting 
the  preposltifln  to  the  name  of  the  phwa.  Ptolemy 
is  the  only  writer  who  pivcs  it  tbe  name  of  Au- 
gustae  (JUiara  Avyouara).  This  place,  which  is 
nolsd  fat  ila  ndnsial  watera,  is  on  the  mad  from 
Astnrica  (Astorga)  to  nunli^rala  (Bordeaux),  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Atunis  (_Adour).  There 
are  or  were  remains  of  an  aqnednet  near  the  town, 
and  Iloman  constriK  tii/ns  near  the  warm  spriri;:.s  ifi 
the  tuwn.  The  mineral  springs  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (xxxi.  2).  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  TAURI,  another  ..f  tlu>  nnmeroiLs  wa- 
tering-places of  Etniria,  situated  about  three  miles 
NE.  of  CentumcclUie  (Civita  Vecehia).  They 
are  now  called  Bagni  di  Ftrmta,  The  thermal 
waters  here  ap^K'ar  In  have  Ixen  in  preat  vn^^ue 
^  among  the  liouuiiij  of  tlie  Knipire,  so  that  a  town 
roost  have  grown  op  on  the  K[iot,  as  we  find  the 
*'  Aquenses  eorrnoniiiie  Tauritii  "  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  >s)  among  tiie  separate  communities 
of  Etnuia.  The  batlm  an  described  by  Rutilius, 
who  calls  them  'I'atiri  Thermae,  and  ascrilxfs  their 
name  to  their  accidental  discoveiy  by  a  bull.  (Until. 
/CM*.  L  949—860;  Tab.  Pent.;  Clorer.  Itcd.  p. 
486.)  [i:.  H.  H.] 

AQUAE  imLUK^M.{U<mmamMe*koutin, 
or  pohaja  Jgiaeiaww  ri^-flgrtfa),  in  Nvmldia,  near 
the  river  Bubricatas,  en  the  high  nad  from  Cirta  to 
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'  Hippo  Repus,  54  M.  P.  E.  of  the  f -r:i  er,  nnl 
,  40  M.  P.  SW.  of  the  latter.  (.1?;/.  I  tin.  p.  42;  /oft. 
PeuL)  It  formed  an  episcojial  .st^«.  (Optat.  c.  DomaL 
i.  14.)  Benuiins  of  lar<;e  batliii,  of  BflDau  workman- 
ship, are  btill    found   at   Uavmam  MetLoudii. 
(Shaw,  p.  121,  l*t  cd.;  Uaith,  W(mderungai^  (jx^ 
p.  71.)  [P.a] 
Afil  Ai:  VOLATERUA'XAK.  [VoLATERiur-] 
A(;ri..N.SlS  VICUS.  [AycAE  CosvKNJiRix.J 
A(,*riLA'RIA,  a  pboe  on  the  coast  of  Zst^tas^ 
22  M.  r.  iVmn  ChijK'a,  with  a  ro^xl  s-ummcr  nad- 
btead,  between  two  ongecting  headhwds,  where  Cuno 
landed  from  SSd3j  befon  lua  doftat  and  death,  b.c. 
49.    (Cars.  Ii.  C.  ii.  23.)    The  place  smivs  to  o,r- 
rcspood  to  AUuncartaht  <^  httle  SW.  of  C.  Bon  (Pr. 
Uercnrii),  where  are  the  remains  of  the  gnat  slone- 

qiiarrics  ii>e«]  in  the  l  uil  lir.L:  of  T't'u  a  and  Cartlui;;e. 
The>e  quarries  run  up  from  the  sea,  and  form  gnat 
caTes,  lighted  by  opening  in  the  roof,  and  sapported 
by  pillars.  They  are  doubtless  the  qimrries  at  which 
A^athocles  hmded  from  Sicily  (Died.  xz.  6):  and 
Shaw  considers  them  to  answer  exactly  to  Slipi^i 
lies,  ript ion  uf  the  landing  place  of  Acncaa.  (^cs. 
i.  103;  Shaw,  pp.  158,  159;  Berth,  WanderumifH, 
pp.  13'2,  1. •{;}.)  [I'.S.] 

AQUILEIA  ('AJtwAijfo,  Stnab.  ct  alii  :  'AK<m- 
\7)ia,  I'tol.:  £th.  'AKvXiioi,  Stej.h.  B.,  but  'Airv- 
\Tjaios,  Herodian.;  Aquilleicnsis),  the  capital  ot'  the 
province  of  Venetia,  and  one  of  the  most  impurtant 
eitie.s  of  Xcrthem  Italy,  was  situated  near  the  ]vv.'] 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  rivers  Aiaa  aiid 
Natiso.  6tiabo  tells  ns  that  it  waa  60  stidia  from 
the  sea,  whieh  is  just  about  the  taith,  while  IMiiy 
erroneously  places  it  15  miles  inland.  Both  tiiuie 
antbors,  as  wdl  ai  Mela  and  Hero^an,  aj^ne  in 
describing  it  ils  .Mtuatcd  on  the  river  Xatis);  ami 
Pliny  sajs,  that  both  that  river  and  the  lurrus 
(^Xatiso  emu  Tmro)  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Aqei- 
Icia.  At  the  ))r(»cnt  day  the  river  Torre  (evidently 
the  Turms  of  IMiny)  falls  into  the  Xaiitone  (a  con- 
.s'lderabk-  mountain  torrent,  which  rises  in  the  Alf« 
and  flows  by  Ciridale,  the  ancie*it  Forum  JoliiX 
about  in  ii:il  's  X.  of  A  iuilfi.i,  .and  their  combinol 
waters  discharge  theuificlvea  into  the  Ixmzo,  ab.«it 
4  miles  NE.of  that  city.  Bat  from  tlie  l^w  aJi  i 
level  character  of  the  c<nintrv,  and  tbe  violcni^  if 
these  mountain  btrcanu,  there  is  much  probability 
tliat  thef  ha««  changed  Aeir  ooona,  and  really 
flowed,  in  ancient  times,  a.<5  described  by  Strab)  and 
Pliny.  An  artificial  cut,  or  canal,  communicating 
fipom  Aquikla  with  the  eea,  is  still  called  NaAa, 
(Str.ab.  V.  p.  214;  Plin.  iii.  18.  22;  Meh,il4i 
llerudian,  viii.  2,  5;  Claver.  Ital  p.  184.) 

All  anthers  aj^ree  in  ascribing  the  first  fonndatioa 
of  Aquileia  to  the  Romans;  lujd  Livy  expressly  tdls 
us  that  the  territory  was  prenously  uninhabited, 
on  which  account  a  body  of  Transalpine  Gaols  who 
kid  crossed  the  moontains  in  search  of  new  .abodes 
endeavoured  to  fonn  a  settjcmcnt  there;  but  tbc 
Romans  took  umbrage  at  tlus,  and  coiiijjclkti  them 
to  recra^s  the  Alps.  (LiT.  xzzix.  22,  45,  54,  55.) 
It  was  in  order  to  prevent  a  rej>etition  of  .sndi  .an 
attempt,  .'is  wi  ll  ;us  to  guard  the  fertile  plains  of 
Italy  from  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  CO  its 
XH.  frontier,  that  llic  Roinans  deteniiintsl  to  e-ta- 
bli&h  a  colony  there.  In  n.  c.  181,  a  body  of  JtH)0 
cdkmeta  waa  settled  there,  to  whidi,  IS  yean  later 
(n.  c.  169),  1500  more  families  were  added. 
(Liv.  xl.  34,  xhii.  17;  Veil.  Pat-  i.  15.)  The  new 
colony,  wUcdi  xecdved  tbe  nanieof  Aqnilemifom 
the  accidental  omen  of  an  eagle  at  the  timeef  its 
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I f  Jofisn.  Or,  If. dt  getL  ContL;  EtuiaA. 

ad  l>^m.  Per.  378),  quickly  ri<M'  to  ^rn'at  wealth  and 
]nT»pefitT,  Mod  hiHTrnx  an  important  commercial  em- 
punura;  ibr  which  it  wxs  maiiilr  indcbt«d  to  ita  fa- 
^mnUi  position,  as  it  were,  at  the  entrance  (if  Italy, 
and  it  ?*ri  f  .-t  "f  th<»  Yia>s  of  M'Mint  (Xra,  wlik  li  niii>t 
alwMy»  L^\i  \f>jvn  the  rasicst  j^iJv'aire  i'runi  tlic  NE. 
into  the  Italian  plains.  The  accidental  discovery 
of  raiuable  jri-ld  uiiufc*  in  the  neifrhbouriiij?  AJ|i8, 
n  the  tune  t4  Poljbius,  doubtksia  contributed  to  its 
pmmHj  (PoL  €p,  Sirmi.  b.  ]k  906)r  bot  a  more 
pmraaxnt  soorrc  tif  wealth  wxs  the  tnulc  carried 
m  there  with  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  mountains, 
toi  mfwdaOy  with  tbt  lUyrians  and  Panmiiaiu  on 
t>'  [>aiiubo  and  its  tributaries.  Thc^c  bronpht 
•laTct,  cmttie  and  hides,  which  thej  exchanged  fur 
1h*  wine  and  efl  of  Italy.  All  dww  prafoetiona 
Witt  tran>{orted  by  laii  l  rarriai'f}  as  far  as  Nau- 
{urtua,  and  thence  by  the  Save  into  the  Danube. 
(5tnh.iT.  207,  t.  p.  2 14.)  After  the  prormcea  of 
IIHtU  and  Pannonia  had  been  pennanently  united 
to  the  l:-:nxM  Empire,  the  increased  intercourse 
bctwren  tiu-  ca>t  oiui  west  necessarily  added  to  the 
ri—nmiiil  prosperity  of  Aquileta.   Nor  wia  it  less 

i  ni'-rtant  i:i  a  niilitary  point  of  view.    Caesar  made 

ii  ihr  hf-aJ-qoarters  ot'  hi.s  lefrions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
ppibabjy  with  a  view  tu  ojicratioiia  agabiifc  the 
nirriac*  (Caes*.  B.  G.  L  10),  an  !  w  afterward* 
fiad  It  repeatedly  mentioned  as  the  p06t  to  whidi 
Ike  —paww,  «r  thrfr  gmnisj  repahvd  for  the 
Meaet  of  the  NE.  finonlier  of  Italy,  or  the  fir^t 
ftue  which  was  occupied  by  the  amues  that  en- 
tcred  it  firan  ^tttt  <juarter>  (Snat.  Auff,  SO,  7Vk  7, 
r-r;..  r, :  Tac.  I/uf.  ii.  4f..  85,  iii.  C,  8.)  The  same 
circBimtMoe  exposed  it  to  repealed  dangers.  Under 
the  trifn  «f  Atq^wtw  it  wat  attadced,  though 
witheut  vncccsa,  by  the  lapodcs  (Appian.  Jllyr.  18); 
sad  at  a  later  period,  baring  had  the  courage  to 
shot  its  iLTatcs  a^^ainst  the  tynuit  Haximin,  it  was 
capiid  to  the  first  brant  of  his  fury,  bot  was  able 
t'»  Wr  all  hb  ctT^irts  dtirini:  a  protracted  siege, 
vriii'-h  w»  at  Icnjrth  t.  nuiiiated  by  tlie  a-ssassination 
«/  tb*  emp  Tor  by  hi.s  own  soldiers.  A.  i).  238. 
(Hrr-iian.  viiJ.2— 5:  Capitol-  Maximin.  21—23.) 
At  this  time  Aquikia  was  certainly  one  of  the  uicittt 
iBfartant  mA  wnrisiiiB^  cities  of  Italy,  and  during 
thf  next  two  centuries  it  continued  to  enjoy  the 
MBit  pw^wity.  It  not  only  retained  its  colonial 
node,  tat  became      adcaowledged  capital  of  the 

i<f  Venctia;  and  was  the  only  city  of  Italy, 
bewies  Korae  itse  lf,  that  had  the  privil^c  of  a  mint. 
(Xrt.  ii  ^  48.)  Anaoaius,  about  tbe  middle 
•f  tbe  fourth  c«>ntury,  ranks  Aquileia  as  the  ninth 
«f  Ika  frreat  citiea  of  the  Koroan  empire,  and  inferior 
aawif  tboi«  of  Italy  only  to  Imaa  and  Capua. 
{Ofio  X(J'.  ^'i  h.  6.)  Though  situated  in  a  plain, 
'f.  was  ^t^c4ifriy  fortitied  with  walls  and  towers,  and 
f««-rns  to  ha\'e  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  impreg- 
!»ble  iBfitiiM  (Ainm.lfarc  zzL  12.)  Daring 
'^.r-  latnr  Tears  of  the  empirp  it  wa«  the  scene  of 
•eraai  dniisivc  event*.  Thus,  in  A.  i>.  340.  the 
wwiEV Contantine  wan  defeated  an<l  .>-l'iin  nii  tlie 
Kink5  ff  the  river  Absa,  almost  beneath  its  walls. 
Olctor.  KpU.  41.  §  21;  Eutrop.  x.  9;  Hieron. 
O^wi.  mimrn.  2356.)  In  888  it  witmsMd  the 
'^>  it  arnl  .!«.ith  of  the  n.suq>er  >Tavimus  by  Theo- 
doBiia  the  GraU  (Zoainu  vs.  46;  Victor.  EfiU  48; 
Urt.  Ckrm.  p^  1 1  ;  Anaoo.  I,  e.);  and  m  429, 
tlat  «f  J«j«nn»  s  by  the  gciierals  of  Theodosius  II. 
(FracDpk  h.  V.  i.  2 Pinlostor?.  sii.  14.)  At  length 
in  a.  u.  452  it  wa:*  be^-ieged  by  Attila,  king  of  the 
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Hrnn,  with  a  Ibnnidable  boat,  and  after  tmuhtdnftij^ 

an  o!)^t^nate  defence  for  alwve  three  months,  was 
fiiudly  taken  by  a&sault,  plundered,  and  bunit  to 
the  ground.  (Ca-SMiod.  Chron.  p.  230;  Jomand. 
Get.  42 ;  IVx-op.  7i.  V.  i,  4.  p.33l) ;  Marcellin,  Ckron, 
p.  290;  Ili>t.  Mi.^cell.  xv.  p.  549.)  S>  romjilete 
Vid!>  its  dcAtructiou,  that  it  never  rose  n^um  Irum  its 
ashes;  aaA  ktW  writers  speak  of  it  a.s  havini:  left 
scinely  any  niins  as  veMiL'<"^  of  it.s  existence. 
(.Juriiand.  /.  c;  Liutprand.  iii.  2.)  But  these  «X' 
pre^sions  most  not  be  oonstnud  too  atiictljr;  it 
ncTcr  bccaire  apain  a  place  of  any  ini[iortance,  but 
was  at  lea&t  {4irtially  inhabited;  and  in  the  aixth 
centuy  was  anil  tbe  raidenea  of  a  biithop,  wbo,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  took  n'fti;:r'  with  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Aquileia  in  tlic  neighbour- 
ing idand  orOradna,  at  the-entmooeof  the  lagmws. 
(Casiicrflor.  Var.  xii.  26;  P.  Dine.  ii.  10.)  Tlie 
bishops  of  Aqnileiai  who  aasoroed  the  Oriental  title 
of  I^jriilaidi,  eontinnid|  nBtwllbatanfling  the  decay 
of  the  city,  to  mahlldn  tboir  pretensions  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  the  dty  itt^clf  cer- 
tainly maintained  a  sickly  existence  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  Its  final  decay  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  increasing  nnhealthiness  of  the 
situation.  At  the  present  day  Aquileia  is  a  mere 
strangling  %-illagc,  with  about  1400  inliabitauts, 
and  no  public  buildinrr.s  except  tlie  cathedral.  No 
ruins  of  any  ancient  edifice  arc  visible,  but  the 
site  aboonda  with  remains  of  antiquity,  eofaia,  en- 
praveil  stones,  and  other  minor  objects,  as  well 
as  shafts  and  capitals  of  ooltmms,  ingments  of 
ftiena,  ftc,  the  splendomr  and  beavty  of  which  aof- 
f:(  iently  attest  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city. 
Of  the  numeroiLs  inscriptions  discovered  there,  the 
roost  fateresting  are  those  yAAA  relate  to  the  wor- 
8hip  of  Belcnus,  a  local  deity  whom  the  Romans 
identified  with  Apollo,  and  who  was  believed  to  have 
oo-operated  in  the  defence  of  the  dty  against  Maxi- 
min. (Orell./n*er.l967,1968,&c.;  Hcnxiian.viii.3; 
Capitol.  JIaximin.  22;  Bertoli,  AnUckita  di  A fm- 
Venice,  1739.  p.  8C— 96.) 

Be>ide5  its  conmiercial  ai:il  military  importance, 
Aijtiili  i.i  !:a,l  the  ndvantape  of  post^e-sing  a  territory 
of  the  prcatest  fertility ;  it  was  especially  noted  for 
the  abundance  of  its  wine.  (Herodian.  viii.  2.)  Nor 
was  the  situation,  in  ancient  times,  con-siden-d  un- 
healthy, the  neighbouring  lagunes,  like  tho6e  of 
Altinum  and  Raveooa,  bring  open  to  the  finz  and 
reflux  of  the  tides,  which  arc  distinctly  sen^^ble  in 
this  part  of  the  Adriatic.  (Yitruv.  L  4.  §il; 
Strab.  T.  p.212;  Procop.  A  0.  L  1.  p.  9.)  Stnlw 
sjieakii  of  the  river  Nati^i  ri«>  navipjblo  up  to  tho 
very  walls  of  Aquileia  (v.  p.  214);  but  this  could 
never  Yuen  been  adapted  for  Urge  vessels,  and  it  U 
probable  that  there  exijsted  from  an  i mly  jm  rio4l  a 
port  or  emporium  on  the  httle  inland  of  (jiadus,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 
We  even  learn  that  this  island  was,  at  one  time, 
j<Mned  to  flie  rii.ninland  by  a  javtd  oaiiicewny,  wliieh 
must  ccrt;uiily  liave  been  a  Konian  work,  liut  ibo 
name  of  Gradus  does  not  occur  till  aAer  the  fidl  of 
tho  Western  Empire  (P.  Diac.  ii.  10,  iii.  25,  v.  17), 
when  it  became,  for  a  time,  a  oouadcrable  dty,  but 
afterwards  fall  into  deoij,  and  b  vow  n  poor  pbee, 
with  abont  SOOO  inbabitanla;  it  is  stall  called 
Grado,  [E.  H.  B.1 

AQCIIOinA  ('AffowAMrfa,  PtoI.>  The  exist- 
ence (if  two  cities  of  this  iiauie,  both  nituated  in 
Sanuiium,  appears  to  be  clearly  establibhed ;  though 
they  have  ben  icfaided  bj  many  writers  as  iden- 
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tical.  1.  A  city  of  the  Hirpini,  sitoatol  near  the 
fronti«n  of  Apulw,  is  mentioned  br  Pliny  and  Jfto- 
lemj',  both  of  whom  distinctly  assign  it  to  the  Hir- 
pini, and  iiut  to  Somniam  pruficr;  while  the  Tabula 
places  it  oii  tlic  Via  Appia,  37  M.  P.  from  Aeculanum 
and  6  from  tlie  Pons  Aufidi  {Ponte  Sta  Venere)  on 
the  road  to  Venasia.  These  diitanccs  coincide  well 
with  the  fiituation  of  tlie  modem  city  of  Laccdoipia, 
tlw  name  ut'  whicii  closely  resembles  the  C>M-an 
Ibcm  0.'  Aqoilonin,  which,  as  we  learn  from  coins, 
Waa  '*  Akudunniu."  The  combination  of  tlicM? 
circamstanccs  leaves  Uttle  doubt  that  Lacedogna^ 
which  in  certainly  an  ancient  dtf,  represents  the 
Ai]uiloiiia  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Tabula.  (Ph'n.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  s.  71; 
Tab.  Pent;  Hdaten.  Not.  ad  Cluv,  p.  274;  Roma- 
ndli,  Vol.  ii.  p.  345.)  Bnt  it  seems  impf»ssible  to 
reconcile  this  position  of  Aquilonia  with  the  de- 
ti^b  given  Ij  Uff  (z.  38— iS)  oanoendng  a  city 
of  tlir  same  name  in  Samniuui,  wliidlboirean  im- 
portant part  in  the  campaign  of  the  oansnb  Canri- 
Uu  and  Papirioe  in  b.  c.  293. 

2.  Tlio  <  ity  tlms  im  iitioncl  by  Livy  appears  to 
have  been  tutuatod  in  the  country  of  tJie  Pcntri  or 
eentnl  Sanmit«i,  to  whidi  tbe  whole  operations  uf 
the  campaifin  seem  to  have  been  confined,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  tlie  geography  of  them  is 
throoj^biout  Tcry  <Aeciire.  It  was  little  more  than 
SO  ndlBB  frmn  Cominium,  a  placi^  of  whirli  the  ^he 
is  nnfortanately  equally  uncertain  [ComimumJ,  and 
apparently  not  more  than  a  lon^  day's  march  from 
Bovianum,  as  after  the  defeat  of  the  Sainnites  by 
Papirius  near  Aquilonia,  we  arc  tuld  that  the  nobility 
and  cavalry  took  refuge  at  Boviannm,  and  the  re- 
UMina  of  tlie  eoborts  which  Im  l  k-cn  sent  to  Comi- 
nium mailc  po<Hl  their  retreat  to  the  same  city. 
Papirius,  attor  inakiuj;  himself  master  of  Aquilonia, 
which  he  burnt  to  the  ground,  proceeded  to  bejiiege 
jNWpinuni,  still  in  the  direction  of  Bovianum.  Hence 
it  beems  certain  tliat  both  Ai^uilonia  and  Cominium 
moat  be  placed  hi  the  heart  of  Samnium,  in  the 
crtuntrj'  of  the  Pentri :  but  the  exact  ."-itc  of  neither 
can  be  determined  with  any  certainty:  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  both  destroyed  at  an  early 
ptnifKl.  Pomanclli,  who  justly  rt-frards  the  Aqui- 
lonia of  Livy  as  distinct  from  the  city  of  the  Uir- 
pini.  Is  <B  tha  other  hand  certainly  mistaken  in 
transfcri-ing  it  to  Atpmne  in  the  north  of  SanmiuDi. 
(HomanelU,  vol.  iL  n.  493 — 500.) 

The  coins  whid)  iwar  the  Oscan  fc^end  akvdtk- 
>"iv  ill  n'trojjratle  oluinK  tors,  attributed  by  earlier 
numismatists  to  Auherontia,  are  now  admitted  to 
bdoDg  to  Aqinhmh  (Friedtlader,  C$ii$ekm  MU- 
CM,  p.  54),  and  may  rl^.si-Il(^^  to  the  city  of  that 
name  in  the  country  of  the  llirpiiii.    [E.  il.  H.] 

AQUI'NUM  (^AkoAow:  Etk  Aquinas,  -.^itis  : 
A  ipiitto).  1 .  One  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
Volscians,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Latina  between 
Fabrateria  and  Casinnm,  abont  4  miles  fimn  the  left 
bank  of  tlio  Liris.  Strabo  erroneously  describes  it 
as  situated  on  the  river  Mdpu  {Melfi),  from  which 
it  is  in  fact  distant  above  4  miles.  In  common  with 
the  other  Vobdan  dties  it  was  included  in  Latinm 
in  the  more  extended  use  of  that  tonn:  hr'ncc  it  is 
taentioncd  by  Ptolemy  as  a  J«atin  city,  and  is  in- 
cluded by  Pliny  in  the  First  Region  of  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Augustus.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  63; 
PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  237;  Itin.  Ant.  \k 
303.)  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  history  during 
the  wars  of  the  IJomnns  with  tlie  Volscian^,  or  tho-p 
witlt  the  i>ammte!»;  and  is  first  found  during  the 
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Seeond  Punic  W&t  on  occasion  of  the  march  of  Haa^ 
nibal  upon  fiome  by  the  Via  Latina.  (IJv.  xxtL 
9 ;  SSL  ItaL  sii.)  Bnt  all  writers  agree  ui  desaib> 
ing  it  aa  a  populous  and  flourishing  place  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Cicero,  wba 
had  a  vilU  there,  and  on  account  of  its  ncighboar- 
hood  to  Arpinom,  repeatedly  alludes  to  it,  tcmui  it 
"  frequens  municipium,"  and  Silius  Italii  us  "  injcm 
Aquinuni."  Stralx)  also  calls  it  "  a  large  city."  (Cir. 
pro  Cltunt.  G8,  Phil.  ii.  41,  pro  Plane.  9,adAU. 
v.l,  ad  Fam.  ix.  24,  &c.;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  405;  Stnh. 
V.  p.  237.)  We  learn  from  the  Liber  Colonianuii 
that  it  received  a  Roman  colony  under  the  Scooml 
Triumvirate,  and  b  >tli  Pliny  and  Tacitus  mention  it 
as  a  place  of  colonial  raidc  under  the  Empire.  Na- 
merons  inscriptions  also  prove  that  it  continued  a 
flourishin<j  city  throughout  that  period.  (Lib.  Ojlm. 
p.  229 ;  Tac  UisU  i.  88,  ii.  63 ;  Phn.  I  c.)  It  vts  , 
the  birthplao^of  the  poet  Jovcoal,  ashe  UimelfAt'^ 
tells  us  (iii.  fny):  wcW  a-  i  f  thr  Empmr 
ccnnios  Niger.  (Aeh  Spartiau.  J'r^c.  i.)  tiomx 
speaks  of  it  aa  noted  fbra  kind  of  pnqile  dye,  bntcf 
inferior  quality  to  the  finer  sort.s,    {Hp.  i.  1(1,  27.) 

The  modem  city  of  Aquino  is  a  vciy  poor  piaa, 
with  little  more  than  lOOOhihabitaiits,  bat  still  le- 
tains  its  ojiiscojal  .vee,  which  it  preserved  tliroiidi'mt 
the  middle  ages.  It  still  occupies  a  part  of  ihe  ale 
of  the  aadent  dty,  in  a  broad  fertile  pkin,  wlmh 
extentls  from  the  foot  of  the  ApcnniM  -  tlie  rivor 
Liris  on  one  side  and  the  Melina  on  the  other.  U 
was  completely  traversed  by  the  Via  Latins,  cona- 
derable  jK)rtions  of  which  arc  still  pre.ser\cd,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  andent  walls,  built  of  large  stooes 
without  cement.  An  old  church  called  the  Feiw- 
vado  is  bnib  onfe  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple-, 
and  con-siderahle  remains  of  two  others  are  still  ri- 
sible, which  aie  cunimonly  regarded,  but  withont  any 
real  authority,  a.s  those  of  Ceres  Helvina  and  DianSt 
alluded  tu  by' Juvenal  (iii.  320).  l{(>>:ilt'.s  tin  t]:ere 
exi.>t  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  the  niiuh  ut  an 
amphitheatre,  a  theatvet  *  tthnnphal  arch,  and  va- 
rit»iLs  other  eilitices,  mostly  cons*  rut  ted  of  britkwta'k 
in  the  »tyle  called  opus  rtticulattun.  Tlic  nuzmruas 
inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  here  men- 
tion the  existence  of  varion.s  temples  and  colleges  cf 
priests,  as  well  aa  couipauies  of  artiisans:  all  proving 
the  importance  of  Aqmntun  tinder  the  Ronao  £»• 
]  ire.  (Hoare's  CUtJisind  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp,279 — 283; 
liouiandli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  384 — ^388;  CajTo,  Storia  di 
Aqumo,  4to.  Nap.  1808,  where  all  tbe  inseripdom 
relating  to  Aquinum  will  bo  found  cullc*       vol.  i. 

?.  360f  &C.,  but  induding  many  spurious  ones.) 
'here  eiisl  coins  of  Aqninmn  with  tha  head  ef 
Minerva  on  one  side  and  a  cock  <  n  the  other,  precisely 
simihu-  to  thoee  of  the  neighbouring  dttesof  Caks  and 
Bnmu  (lfilfingen,A'tnmsm.<isr/teKe,^S9a) 


conf  or  AQUntmi. 

2.  Among  the  obsonre  name."?  enumerated  liy 
Pliny  (iii.  1 5.  s.  20)  in  tiie  Eighth  Region  (Gallia 
Cispadiuia)  are  "  Saltos  Gaffiani  qui  cofi^ominantiir 

Aiiuin.'ttes but  t!i>  ir  j^nsitiomad  the  origin  of  the 
i  uaiuc  arc  wholly  unknown.  [K.  IL  U.} 
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AQriTA  NlA,  AQUITA'XI  ('AKulTorfa,  'Airwi- 
Tarnt.  Strah.).  (\'»p«'nr  (B.  G.  i.  \)  inakcs  Aqui- 
tania  cne  of  the  three  divisiotu  of  the  country  which 
Iw  calls  Gdfia.  The  Garamna  (^Garoime)  divided 
the  Aqaitani  from  \hf  dAtnc  or  the  n.-illi.  as  the 
RncwM  caUed  them.  Aqiutania  extended  trutn  the 
(Smmm  to  ryrences:  its  ireitem  bmndaiy 
wm  the  ocean.  Its  boaixhiries  arc  not  more  iu  <-'.i- 
nld|T  dedned  bj  Caesar,  who  did  not  viut  the  cuuu- 
ttf  otil  B.  e  60.  (A  O.  irfiL  46.)  la  b.<x  56 
ke  «<n;t  V.  Crasssus  into  Aquitania  with  a  force  to 
ftmnt  the  Aquitaoi  aasistiiig  the  GalU  (^B.  G.  iii. 
II,  Sft,  Ae.);  and  be  inftrma  vs  inddentany  that 
th»  t.rtrn*  nf  Ttil<ifa  (Ton!  lUAt),  Carca^o  (Ctrca-g- 
mm),  aad  Narbo  (Aar6oane)  were  itkduded  within 
dw  Boraaa  GaflSa  Pirofinda,  and  ttras  oiableR  us 
t>  Tl\  lh»'  e.vtcm  boondaiy  of  A  [nit aula  at  this  time 
withia  oertain  limita.  A  lai^ge  part  of  the  Aqui- 
tnl  aflftaittBd  to  Ciwsns.  Tbailf  all  flie  cities  of 
A4a:taiua  pave  Ca«*r  hostages.  {B.  G.  viii.  46.) 
Aagnatns,  b.  c.  27,  made  a  new  divisioo  of  Gallia 
into  &or  parts  (Sirah.  ]x  177);  bat  this  division 
did  mot  aSact  the  eabtem  btmtnkry  of  the  Aquitani, 
vbo  were  still  divided  as  before  from  the  Celtae  (who 
wen  tncloded  in  Narbonensis)  on  the  east  hj  the 
kiskts  oo  the  Cerenna  (Cr'reimef);  wliiih  range 
ia  'lat'^l  by  ^rabo  not  quite  com-i  tly  to  extend 
frua  the  i'jreneei  Ui  near  Lyon.  But  Augustus 
utmkA  the  boundaries  of  Aquitania  north  of  the 
Gimmna,  b_v  adding  to  Aqnitania  fourteen  tn\^ 
tank  of  the  Gan*iine.  Under  the  Lower  Kuipirc 
Aquitania  was  further  suMivided.  [Gaij.ia.] 

The  chi»«f  tribes  included  within  the  Aquitania 
af  Angnstos  were  these:  TarbeUi,  Cocoeates,  Bi- 
jerriaata,  Sflnuates,  Pradam,  Cmnm,  Aosd, 
Gar!tr~»,  Ganimni,  Datii,  Sotiat»^,  Os]nidatcs  Cam- 
{ei4ic»,  Sucasaes,  Tamsatea,  Vocates,  Vasates,  Elu- 
alM,  Atma,  BHarigea  Vifiari,  HedaB;  aarth  of 

the  GAmirin*,  the  Pitrornrii,  Niti«bri;:e«i,  Cadurci, 
Jtotciii,  Gabaii,  VellaTi,  Ar>'emi,  Lemorices,  San- 
1am.  PSctaDca,  Bitai^  Cabi.  TIm  Atpdtania  ef 
Aaci^^  cotnpri'hended  all  tliat  conntrv  north  t£ 
tke  Garomme  which  is  bounded  on  the  eaa>t  by  tlie 
Aflkr,  and  en  tlw  north  hj  the  Loire,  below  the 
inflax  oi  the  AHIer,  and  a  lar;:e  {jart  of  the  Ci  Itai- 
w«t  thoa  iochided  in  the  division  of  Aquitania. 
ntiann  mma  ooaerTQi,  uuk  uui  Mw  anvnf^einent 
dtakittl  Aquita:iia  in  one  fiart  even  to  tlie  banlu  of 
the  Kbooe,  fur  it  tobk  in  the  Uelrii.  The  name  Aqui- 
tazna  was  retaioed  in  the  middle  ages;  and  alter  the 
dkaiembcnnent  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  Aqui- 
taaiafanDedone  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  France, 
the  aihar  two  being  the  France  of  that  period  in  its 
jRfer  watricted  aanBB,aiid  Bcdagne;  and  a  king  nf 
Aqaitainc,  whose  power  or  whosu;  pretensions  extended 
frorn  the  Loire  to  the  I'vrcnees,  was  crowned  at 
Poitiw*.  (Thif  rry,  Ltttrt*  tur  T Hittoire  de  Frctnce, 
)  t}i':>  •'•'"'raj  hirn!  <  xt<Tit  of  the  tenn 

AjiutaUia  wxi  liiaitt-d  \>y  the  inva-^ions  of  the 
Baiqiaas  or  Vascones,  who  wttlitl  betwe^'n  the  Py- 
rT>ee»  atid  the  Garrflinc,  and  pave  their  name  Ga^^- 
cogar  to  a  part  of  the  bW.  of  France.  The  nauie 
Afvilaaia  becaine  ooiTii|ited  into  Ciimimm^  a  di- 
eindo  of  France  up  to  17A9.  and  the  last  trace  of 
tta  aodcnt  name  of  Aquitania. 

The  Aqaitaai  had  BMther  Hhb  lame  hnpiage, 
aor  the  same  jihysiral  rhararters  as  the  Celtac. 
(Cms.  B,  G.  i.  i ;  Strab.  pp.  177,  189 ;  Anun.  Marc 
V,  II,  who  here  wnAj  cofaes  Caeaar.)  In  both 
tbew  fe>«yTt>,  Strab.)  sajf*,  that  they  nx'inMed  the 
uocv  than  the  Celtae.    When  T.  Cnu&us 
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invaded  this  country,  the  Alfldtani  sent  for  and  pot 
a^^xistancc  from  their  nearest  neipliboiirs  in  Spain, 
which,  in  some  degree,  coutirma  the  opinion  of  their 
being  of  Iberian  stock.  When  thejr  opposed  Crassns, 
they  had  for  their  kinp,  or  commander-in-chief, 
Adcantuannua,  wiio  had  about  him  a  body  of  6U0 
devoted  men,  caOed  Soldoru,  who  were  booad  to 
one  another  not  to  surv  ive  if  any  ill  luck  bcfel  their 
friends.  The  Aquitani  were  skilled  in  countermin- 
ing, far  whidi  eperatfon  thej  were  qualified  bj 
working  the  minerals  of  their  country.  TI)n  roni- 
plete  reducticm  of  the  Aquitani  was  ctiectod  n.  c  28, 
bj  the  proconsnl  H.  Valerias  MeasaPa,  who  had  a 
triumph  for  his  sucresi*.  (Saetun. -4i/^.  21 ;  Aj>- 
pian.  B.  C.  iv.  38}  Tibullus,  ii.  1.  33.)  As  the 
Aquitani  had  a  marked  natkoality,  it  was  Roman 
policy  to  confouml  tlicm  with  the  Celtae,  which 
was  effected  by  the  new  division  of  Augasta8»  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  Aquitani  Ii 
derived  from  the  numerous  mineral  t^jirin^s  (aquae) 
which  exiiit  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pyroito; 
which  supposition  implies  that  Aq  is  a  native  namo 
for  "water."  Pliny  (iv.  19),  when  ho  enumerates 
the  tribes  of  Aquitanica,  qicaks  of  a  people  called 
Aquitani,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  \^  hole  coun- 
try. In  another  passage  (iv.  17),  he  says,  thai 
Aquitanica  was  first  called  Annorica;  which  as- 
sertion may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  blun- 
ders of  this  writer.  [AiotolUOA.] 

The  Aquitania  of  Cae'<ur  cmnprised  the  flat, 
dreary  region  south  of  tlio  Garonne,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  called  Lta  Laiules,  and  tlie  nu- 
ineroiLS  valleys  on  tlie  north  fare  of  the  ryrences, 
which  are  drained  by  the  Adour,  and  by  muic  of 
the  branches  of  the  Garoime*  Tlie  best  part  of  it 
Contained  the  modem  d^HtmentS  of  Ba»sfs  and 
JIautcs  Pyrenit*,  £G.  L.l 

AR.    [MeaawM,]  -  *.      '     ,  :  i    ■ . 

AKA  I.UGDT'NKXSIS.    [LcGT>nJJ  M.] 

AKA  UBIO'RUM,  an  altar  and  sacred  place  in 
the  territorf  of  the  Vbii,  on  the  west  ride  of  the 
Bhine.  Tlio  priest  of  the  place  wa><  a  German. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  i.  57.)  This  altar  is  hrbt  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Tibaios.  In  a.  d.  14,  Gennanicna 
was  at  the  A:a  I'biorum,  then  the  wiKter-quaiiei-a 
of  the  first  and  twentieth  li^ions,  and  of  some 
Vetenud.  (Tadt.  Awn,  i.  99.)  In  the  time  of 
Vc.-^fMisiati  (Tacit.  Ilist.  iv.  19,  25),  Bonna  (J9onn), 
on  the  lihine,  is  spcdcen  cf  as  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  first  legion.  As  the  winter-quarters  seem  to 
have  been  permanent  stations,  it  is  possible  that  the 
AraUbionim  and  Bonna  maybe  the  eanie  place.  The 
Ara  Ubiorum  is  placed,  by  Tacitus,  sixty  miles  (scxa- 
pesinmm  apud  lapidem,  Ann,  \.  45),  fnun  \'etera, 
the  quarters  of  the  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions;  and 
Vetera  is  fixcil  by  D'Anville  at  Xaiitcn,  near  the 
Rhine,  in  the  former  dmhy  of  Clevcs.  1  his  dis- 
tance measured  -Akuz  the  roa«l  by  th<-  Khiin'  lirlncrs 
us  alx^ut  Bonn.  The  distance  fr<  ni  ^'ttt  la  l<>  Co- 
Uygne,  which  some  writers  would  make  the  .-ito  of 
the  Ara  Ulionmi,  is  only  about  42  Gallic  Ica^'uc--, 
the  nica.-urc  which  D'Anville  as^omts  that  wc  mu.st 
adopt.  If  we  go  a  few  miles  north  of  Rom,  to  a 
sn.all  eminence  named  Goder-l  erir,  whuh  may  ii  em 
God's  Uill,  or  Mons  Sacer,  we  liud  that  the  distance 
from  Vetera  is  57  Gallu:  leagues,  and  thia  will  snit 
very  well  the  60  of  Tacitus,  wlio  may  have  u^ed 
round  numbera.  If  wo  compare  the  passages  of 
Tadtu  {Ann,  L  37, 89),  it  appears  that  he  means 
the  same  place  by  the  "Civita.s  Ubidnim,"  niul  tho 
"  Ara  Ubiunun."    By  cumbiuiog  thcbc  jjasfogca 
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with  one  In  the  Hwtorii's  (Aprippinrnsps,  iv.  28), 
Komo  lukTO  ooDclttded  that  the  Ara  Ubkmim  U 
Cologne.  BiitCdognewwiMtftRoaimfNnidatuw, 

at  least  ander  the  name  of  Cokdft  Agrippincnsis, 
until  the  time  of  Caadiiu,  A.  .51;  and  the  iden- 
tity, or  pmximity,  of  the  Ciyitas  Ubioram,  and  of 
the  Ara  L'biorum,  in  the  time  of  Tilx^rius,  secins  to 
W  otali'.isli.'.l  hv  the  expressions  in  tho  Annals  (i. 
37,  .$9 ) ;  and  the  Ara  Ubiorum  is  near  Bonn.  [G.L.] 

AKA'BIA  (t;  'Apa€ia:  Eth.  'Apaif;  'ApdStos, 
Her, ; 'ApoSoj,  Acscli.  Pt  rs.  318,  fi-m.  'ApdStaaoj 
TmIz. ; Arabs;  pi. 'ApaSei,  'Apa^ioi,  'Apofioj,  Ar&bcs, 
Arftbi,  Arabii:  Adj.  'ApdSios,  'ApaSuc6s,  Arabiis, 
Aniliinx,  Anibiciis:  the  A  is  .sliort,  but  fomui  with 
tile  A  lung  and  the  r  doubled  are  alao  found:  native 
MUiMi,  SeUM-AnA^Lt.  Lamiof  tAe  Ar^JtaH- 
r^af- Jroi,  i.  e.  Pemn$ula  of  (he  A  rahs  ;  Ver>'i:in 
and  TuUib,  Ardnstdn :  Arabia the  westemmobt 
of  the  three  gnat  peninatika  of  Sontbcra  Aria,  b  one 
ot'  the  most  imperfectly  kno«Ti  repons  of  the  civilizotl 
world;  but  yet  amoi^  the  inoet  intensting,  as  one 
of  the  eaiUert  seata  or  the  great  Semitic  nee,  who 
li;ivc  prfserved  in  it  their  national  characteristics 
and  independence  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to 
the  piesent  hour ;  and  as  the  eonrce  and  centre  of 
the  most  tremendous  revoliitioii  tliat  ever  attend  the 
condition  of  the  nations. 

I.  Name*.  —  The  name  by  which  tlic  country 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomana,aiid  Iqr  wl&h 
we  etill  denote  it,  Ls  tliat  in  ii>^o  amnncj  the  natives, 
fiat  it  is  imi>ortant  to  observe  that  the  llebrfw>, 
ftem  whidl  we  derive  our  iirbt  information,  did  net 
use  the  name  Arabia  till  after  the  time  cf  Sdumon: 
the  reason  nuy  have  been  that  it  «-as  only  then  that 
they  became  Mqnainted  with  the  country  properly 
po  cjiUed,  namely  the  {>enin.snla  itself,  .S.  of  a  line 
drawn  between  the  heads  of  the  Ked  Sea  and  the 
Pferabn  GnUl  The  notion  that  the  whole  coon- 
try  was  as.signcJ  to  I^hinael  and  peopled  by  his  de- 
scendjuits  b  a  mere  misunderstandin;::  of  the  kn- 
gua^  of  Scripture.  (See  below,  §  IV.)  It  was 
only  in  the  N.  part  of  Arabia  that  tlie  Ishmat-lites 
fettled}  and  it  is  to  that  portion  of  tho  country, 
almost  exclusivdy,  that  W9  most  Apply  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  Is  s]x.keu  of 
as  Erttz-Ketlem  or  Ktdemah,  i.  e.  Land  of  Vte 
£tut,  and  its  people  as  the  Bcni-Kedevt.  i.  e.  Sont 
of  the  Eastf  the  reffion,  n;ini<  ly,  immediately  Ea>t 
of  Palestine  {Gfti.  xxv.  0;  Jmlget,Y\.  3  ;  Ji  h,  i.  3; 
1  Kings  iv.  30;  Isaiah,  xi.  14:  comp.  j;  aA-aroAi^, 
MatL  ii.  1).  When  tho  term  JTecfem  !>cems  to  nfer 
to  p.-u  is  of  the  J1enilL^lllll  more  to  the  S.,  thf  nntural 
explanation  that  it^  uae  was  extended  iuddiuitcly 
to  regions  a4jointng  those  to  wfaidi  it  ww  at  first 
applied. 

The  word  Arab,  which  first  occurs  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  is  also  applied  to  only  a  small  portion 

of  the  country.  Like  such  names  as  Maib,  Edom, 
aud  others,  it  is  used  both  as  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try and  as  the  collective  name  of  the  \tcy\>\c,  who 
Mere  called  individually  A  rabi,  and  in  later  Hebrew 
Arbi,  yl.Arbim  and  Arbiim.  Those  denoted  by  it 
are  the  wandering  tribes  of  tin  N.  deserts  and  Hbo 
commercial  ficople  along  the  N.  part  of  the  E.  shore 
of  tho  Red  Sea  (2  Chron.  ix.  14,  xvii.  11,  xxi.  16, 
xxii.  I,  xxvL7 ;  Jtaiah,  xiii.20,  xxi.  13;  Jer.  iiL  1, 
XZT.  24;  Ezek  xxinL  21 ;  Nth.  ii.  19,  iv.  7).  At 
what  time  the  name  was  attended  to  the  whole 
peninsula  is  uncertain. 

As  to  the  oripn  i  f  the  word  .^ra(,YwioilS  Opinions 
have  been  branched.   The. common  natiw  tradition 


(IfKlures  it  from  Ynrnb,  the  son  of  Joktan,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  race.  The  late  rrofe«>.sor  liobcn  derirel 
it  from  the  verbal  root  yaraba  (Ileb.  mrah.),  to  $d 
or  go  down  (as  the  «tn),  with  reference  to  tJie  posi- 
tioii  of  Aral^  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates  and  tlie 
earliest  abodes  of  the  Semitic  race.  Othen  seek  iu 
origin  in  arokdi,  m  rfsserl,  the  name  nctoally  oa- 
ployed,  in  several  postages  of  the  Old  T»~?ta:i.eTit, 
to  denote  the  region  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  N-.i, 
09  tar  S.  as  the  Ai  l  initie  or  E.  h<^  of  the  Red  Sea; 
in  fact  the  tiri^inal  Arabia,  an  iin j-oriiait  Jiart  nf 
)\iii(  h  didtriit,  tiauicly  the  valley  exlcudmg  fiuui  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Aclaiiitic  Gulf,  beam  to  this  day  the 
name  of  Wady-el-Arabafi. 

The  Greeks  received  the  name  from  the  Eastern 
nations  ;  and  mvented,  aoooiding  to  their  pnctios 
of  ]H'r.sonifyin^  in  such  ca^-e*:.  an  ,<lraisi^  wift  tf 
Aegyptu!!.    (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  6.) 

IL  sanation^  Bomdariei,  Sximlj  mi  Dki' 
slons.  —  The  jieninsula  of  Arabia,  in  the  >triet!T 
sense  of  the  word,  lies  between  12"^  uud  30^  lat., 
and  between  SS^  and  59<*  E.  kog.  It  k  i«rtlr 
within  and  partly  without  the  tropics;  beinj:  divid«>d 
into  twoaknoet  equal  parts  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
which  passes  through  the  city  of  Mu§cat,  Hboot 
1*  N.  of  the  £.  promontory,  and  on  the  \V.  nearly 
half  way  between  Mtcca  and  Medium.  It  pnijcits 
into  the  se^i  between  Africa  and  the  rest  of  A>ia,  in 
a  sort  of  hatchet  shape,  being  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Arabicus  Sinus  (Rid  S4:a\  as  far  its 
>'Hiliernmost   point,  where  the  narrow  Mniit  of 

if>-el-Mandth  scarcely  cuts  it  off  from  Africa;  on 
the  S.  and  SK.  by  the   Siims   I'.irairon  (6'w{^" 
Ouian),  and  Erythracuiu  M^re  (Indittn  Ocean); 
and  on  the  NE.  by  the  Fendeos  Sinna  (/Vtrm 
(julf).    On  the  N.  it  Is  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia  by  the  Isthmus,  extending  for  about 
800  nSes  across  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  at 
the  hea«l  of  tlic  Per.-ian  Htilf  to  tho  XW.  extremity 
of  the  Kcd  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Aelaniti* 
cos  {G.  of  Akabak).   A  Ime  drawn  aenis  tUs 
Isthmus,  and  coim  l^hiz  almost  ex;irllv  with  the 
parallel  of  30°  Zi.  lat.,  would  repreaeot  very  nearly 
the  northern  botmdary,  as  at  present  defined,  and  as 
often  understood  in  ancient  times;  but,  if  used  te 
represent  the  view  of  the  aucient  writers  in  general, 
it  would  be  a  limit  altogether  arbitrary,  and  often 
entirely  false.   From  the  verj-  natiu^of  the  ctuntr)', 
the  wanderini:  tribes  of  N.  Arabia,  the  childn-n  ut 
the  Dc^e^t,  always  did,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  roam 
over  that  triangular  exton.-ion  of  their  deserts  which 
runs  up  northwards  lietwccn  Syria  aud  the  Eu- 
phrates, as  a  region  which  no  other  petjple  has  ever 
disputed  with  them,  though  it  has  often  been  as- 
si;rn(Hl  to  Syri:i  by  geographers,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  including  the  Arabs  themselves.  GeucroUy, 
the  ancient  geo^^raphcrs  followed  nature  and  fact  in 
.o-Nsi/rnin^  the  greater  ]Art  of  thi>  de.<rrt  t  >  Arabia; 
the  N.  limits  of  which  were  roughly  detcniiincd  by 
tl)e  presence  of  Pdhoajrra,  which,  with  the  ranvond* 
in^  cov.ntry.  fmni  AntiliUuius  to  the  Euphmtea,  aa 
far  S.  on  the  river  as  Thai«acus  at  least,  was  always 
reckoned  a  part  of  Syria.    The  peninsula  between 
the  two  he.'wls  of  the  Ileil  Soa  was  also  reckoned  a 
part  of  Arabia.  Hen(  e  the  boundary  of  Arabia,  on  the 
huid  side.may  be  dnnvn  pretty  much  as  follows:  from 
the  heed  of  the  Onlf  of  UeroGpolis  (G.  ofSuez%  an 
imapnary  and  somewhat  indetenninate  lir.e,  niii- 
niti<;  NK.  acmes  the  desert  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  near 
the  tnoulli  of  the  "  river  of  Egypt**  (the  brook  AV- 
jlriiA),  divided  Arabia  frum  Kgypt:  uenoSi  tttruii.g 
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«ft.vtward,  thr  boand&ry  towanLs  Pikstim  wried 

with  tlip  rxrj\:i '  farttnu'^  of  the  Jews  nnd  Mumeans 
[IiUTKjiKAj:  titen.  pMiung  roand  tiie  SK.  part  of 
the  DMfi  Sm,  and  kMpng  E.  of  the  rnOej  of  the 
J,r"iir,  «J5  IS  to  leave  to  Pul«»tinc  tin-  ilKlrict  of 
I'erea;  then  nuuuDg  along  the  E.  foot  of  Antili- 
Inm.  «r  f«liii«|r  liullm  tft  tiw  aeeordiiii^ 

<"x!cnt  as'-ijTi'Nl  toCori.K  Syria;  and  U\m- 
tagmaiiiu^  at  alx  ut  34°  lat.,  so  as  to  pass  S.  of 
the  mitaty  ef  PalmTra;  it  nadied  tt«  ri^ht  bank 
if  th«  Eurlir-ites  somewhoro  S.  of  Thajisin  us; 
fiiUiMed  the  ooorst*  of  that  rirer  to  the  Fersian 
Gait  oeept  ivbere  portioDS  ef  land  on  the  rigtit 
bank,  in  Tli*^  actual  {inftscssion  of  the  pc<^plc  of 
Babfkxiia,  irere  reckiMied  as  belongiii|;  to  that 
csantrv.  (Compu  Strah.  xtL  p.  765;  Pfin.  ri.  S8. 
1.  T2:"pt-i.  T.  17.) 

Bat  erm  a  wider  extent  U  oAea  ghren  to  Arabia 
bothea  the  NE.and  on  the  W.  On  the  former 
$iAe,  Xmciphva  the  name  of  ArabLt  to  the 

norlj  tnict  on  the  E.  bunk  ol  the  Euplirate?,  in 
Jla^KjtanuA  S.  of  the  Chabonts.  or,  as  he  calLs  it, 
Aiaaa  (^Khabour^ ;  and  certainly,  aooovding  to  his 
rer  nte  and  IIvlIv  dcscripti  m,  tliis  rpjrion  wa.s  tho 
luoeitlj  Armbiau  in  its  physical  chiinictcri^tics,  luii- 
■db.  aad  fndocts  (^noft.  L  ft.  §  1 ).  The  S.  part 
rf  M^-wTTintairua  is  at  present  callctl  Imk-Anibi. 
FLny  at<>  applies  the  name  of  Arabia  t^)  the  part  of 
MBMpotarala  adjoinini;  the  EnphratoB,  &r  N.  as  to 
icj'uJe  Edes«a  and  tlic  count rv  oj>[n>i!i'  to  Conima- 
gtat;  aimost,  tberefore,  or  (juite  to  tUu  oon&ies  of 
Amelia:  tali  be  nalna  S^ara  the  cafdtal  of  a 

TT-i^e  nf  ArxU.  cVM  Pnwitavi  (v.  24.  ^.20,21); 
sod  vben  he  cocoes  eji|»r«sslT  to  describe  Arabia,  he 
RfHli  Ida  atataOMnt  moia  abtiiietlj,  and  aajs  that 

Armi-'a  <l-srfnds  fnrtn  M.  Amaniis  over  a^'aiiut 
Ci2icia  axai  CeaazDa^ene  {ri.  28.  a.  32;  couip.  I'lut. 
iW^L  a»;  Mod.  iSx.  94;  Tae.  Awm,  ziL  IS).  On 
tijr  TTflBtj  Hmtl  t'.w  (ii.  12)  r-  C'aida  l^jrria  a-s  fonn- 
ia^  the  M«baard  of  Arabia.  DMMKQa  and  its 
trrritrMj  bcko^eil  to  Arabia  m  ^tinw  ef  St  "Hvl 
( OiL  L  17);  an.l  the  whole  of  Palestine  E.  of  the 
J<  rlaa  was  frequently  included  under  the  name. 

the  W.  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  part 
ef  E^J*  b«t'»WO  the  marpn  of  the  Nile  Valley 
a^  tiie  rrmfX  wa.<«  call^^il  Amhiac  Notnoi*,  and  wat 
MOsidtTnl  br  Herodotus  as  part  of  Arabia.  The 
frofriptT  of  tte  drwigBatiwi  irill  be  seen  iiiid«r  the 
■f.t  ht-ad. 

The  sorface  of  Arabia  is  calculated  to  be  aUnit 
km  ^mm  tliaiof  France:  ita  greatest  length  from 
N.t  .S.  about  1,500  mil«?;  its  average  broadlh  about 
eOt)  miles,  atal  it^i  area  abont  1,200,000  m].  miles. 

The  Greek  aad  Boman  writers  ia  geaeral  divided 
Arab':*  Into  two  part«,  Auabia  Deskrta  {yi  Ifnjuos 
'AaatiM),  aamely,  the  northern  desert  between  Sjri;t 
nd  ilwEaphratea^aod  AbabiaPsijx(4  •Ma^uvv 
*A#sS(a).  cumprwng  tbo  whole  of  the  acttnl  jenin- 
fft'a  (Uwd.  Sic  iL  48.  full.;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  7G7; 
SMa.  Hi  8 :  P1&t.Ti.S8.  a.SS).  Respecting  the  origin 
•  4  li.e  a;.j.*-Ilati  a  Fr/ir.  ><f  Ix-l'-w  III).  Th<^  third 
dnrMoo,  Ajcama  I'ictkaka  (Ji  ntTpaia'Af>aSia)  is 
Cr«  diitiiietlj  mcBtioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  §  1). 
It  izkdxide'l  the  j<'nia''iiU  of  Sinai,  b''twt'<'n  the  two 
fttb  «i  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  uwuntain  range  of 
LhcxMs  (Mt.  Seir),  which  rana  from  the  Dead  Sea 
t»  Uie  Aflluitie  GviU (Gulf  of  ALabah);  and  de- 
h*  name.  j)rimarily,  mwn  the  city  of  Ptxit-v 
(  7  'Apaiia.  ii  ly  IIct^?,  Dioscnr.  <k  Mat,  Med.  i.  9 1 ; 
i  mrk  r^w  nirpam^Kpe^la,  Agathem.  (kof/r.  ii.  r>), 
Mkymu  9Hm  ntfipOMi,  tnut  iU  phjucal  characUr, 


as  if  the  Slonif  or  Rocky  Arabiot  however  wdl  the 

name,  in  this  pen5=e,  woiild  apply  to  A  portion  of  it. 

Tills  division  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  Ara- 
bians tbemselres,  who  confine  the  name  of  Arab- 
land  to  the  poniiiMila  it.M'lf,  and  .issic^n  the  greater 
part  of  Fetraea  to  Egypt,  and  the  rest  to  Syria,  and 
call  tbe  dceert  K.  ef  tbo  peafaunla  the  Sjiian 
Desert,  notwithstanding  fbat  liny  UmdmIvbs  are 
tlie  masters  of  it. 

Til.  Pkfftieal  md  Deteriptim  Geography. — 
Tlioiiirh  a.v.i'_'ned  to  A-*ia,  in  the  division  of  the  world 
which  has  always  prt  vaiktl,  Arabia  has  been  oflen 
said  to  belong?  more  pmjierly  to  Africa,  both  in  its 
phy.siral  charartcri>*ii  >  and  in  its  fio^itiotu  Tho 
remark  rests  on  a  somewhat  hasty  analogy  ;  what 
there  is  in  it  of  eonndneM  imrrij  amounts  to  an 
illustration  of  the  entire  want  of  scientific  clas.sifiea- 
tion  in  our  division  of  the  world.  £thnographieai^f 
Arabia  belongs  decidedly  to  Western  Asia,  bat  so  do 
the  countries  round  tlie  Mediterranean,  both  in  & 
Europe  and  N.  Africa :  they  all  belong,  in  fact,  to  a 
great  zone,  extending  N^V.  and  SE.  from  India  to 
the  Atlantic  N.  of  ]Sf.  Atla.1.  Physically,  Arabia 
l)elniigs  neither  to  Afrira  nor  to  Asia,  but  to  another 
great  rone,  which  extends  fmin  the  Atlantic  S.  of 
the  Atlas  through  Central  Africa  and  CeatndAsiat 
consisting  of  a  hich  table-land,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  supported  on  its  N.  and  S.  margins  by  lofty 
mountains ;  and  broken  by  deep  transrerM  Tallies, 
of  which  the  basins  of  the  Nile,  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
the  i*ersian  Gulf,  are  the  most  reinarkable.  TJius 
Arabia  staab  ia  ^  desest  phyrieal  eooneetion,  en 
the  ore  h  uid,  with  the  great  Afriran  Desert  {Sa- 
hara),  in  which  Egypt  Proper  is  a  mere  chasm,  and 
en  the  other  hand,  irith  wt  great  Desert  of  Tram  ; 
the  r  iitinaity  being  broken,  on  the  former  side,  bjT 
the  valley  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  latter,  by  that 
of  the  Tigris  and  Eaphrates  and  tiie  Perrian  Oolf; 
whieh  </('/<niMM  tlie  limits  of  the  country  without 
separatittg  it  pIqpneaUy  from  the  great  central  desert 
plateaa  inJch  intarsscts  our  tripartite  oonUnent. 

Gmertd  Outline,  —  The  outline  of  the  oonntry  is 
defined  by  the  strongly  marked  promontories  of  Po- 
Koidnnium  (iZos  Mmammed)  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  l!ed  Sea;  Polindromus  (C.  Balt-el-Mnndcb^aa 
the  SW.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kitl  Sea  ;  Syagrus 
or  Corodamum  (Jias-el-JInd)  on  the  extreme  E.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Panigon  Sinus  ((iul/qf  C^man); 
and  Marela  (AVw  Miufi  tiJum),  N\V.  of  the  furmer, 
the  long  t«in;:ue  of  land  whicli  extends  northwards 
frmn  (hnan,  dividing  the  Oulf  of  Oman  from  the 
Persian  (tiilf.  These  heiulUnds  m.ark  ont  the  eri.ist 
into  four  parts,  the  hrst  of  wliich,  along  the  lied  Sea, 
forms  a  sliglttly  concave  waving  line  (neglecting  of 
ri.nrsn  iiiiin  r  ^^reg^^lar^tie^i)  faring  sotnewlrit  \V.  of 
S\V. ;  the  M-cund,  along  the  Eirthraeum  Mare  d^Gulf 
of  Bab^-MamiAt  ami  Arabian  &»)  forms  an  ir. 
ri'gular  ennvex  line  facing  the  SE.  generally  (this 
bide  might  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  Jitu  Fartak, 
at  the  month  of  the  GulfofBab-^-Maadeb,  W.  of 
which  the  a'^p^et  is  somewhat  S.  of  SI'.):  the  third, 
along  the  Gmlf  of  Oman^  fortns  a  waving  concave 
line  fanng  the  NE.;  and  tlie  fbnrth,  along  the  Per- 
sian (fuff  sw(vj>s  nmiid  in  a  de<  ji  curve  <  onvi-x  to 
the  N.,  a-n  far  as  El-Katiff  broken  however  by  thu 
great  tongue  of  land  which  ends  in  Roi  Anfir;  and 
from  El- Katif  it  p.as.Hcs  to  the  head  of  the  Gvdf  in 
a  line  nearly  straight,  fiicing  the  NE.  The  la.>t 
two  portions  might  be  inrluded  in  one,  as  tlie  NE. 
Mde  of  the  p  iiih>u1a.  The  SW.  and  SE.  aides  are 
vciy  nearly  uf  c^ual  kmgth,  namely,  in  roond  anm- 
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Wrs,  abi^vc  1000  ^oocn^pliiral  inilr>s  in  a  strajfjht 
line,  and  the  whole  side  i8  little  less,  perbaps 
no  ItN  if  IIm  ^Kftt  com 

•lloirad  for.  Tlie  firrn  of  the  [<oi;tti>ula  has  been 
likmed  above  to  a  hatchet ;  the  ancients  compared 
it  abo  to  the  aMn  ef  a  leopard,  the  tpolt  deBotin^ 

the  oafcs  in  the  desert :  bnt  sonic  take  this  figure 
to  refer  to  th^  Syrian  Desert,  or  Arabia  Deaerta. 

Smetttrt^  of  Surface. — The  peniiisiiLi  oeniiKte 
rf  an  flevati  i  tuKIc-liiid,  wlii<h,  a-^  fir  .xs  any  judg- 
ment cao  be  fanned  in  oar  xery  scanty  knowledge  of 
the  interior,  seenn  to  rise  to  aboat  8000  fiset  abore 
the  sea.  On  the  N.  it  .•.lojjc?,  down  gradually  to  the 
banks  of  tbis  Euphrates.  On  the  other  aides  it  de- 
scends inoM  «r  len  alnruptlj,  in  a  seriet  of  nHmntaio 
tttrraces,  to  a  flat  belt  of  sandy  grouixl,  which  runs 
nmnd  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  (C«//*o/  Akabah)  ;  but  with 
Terv  ditlcrent  breadths.  Tiic  interior  table-land 
is  called  EUJahal,  the  JJilU,  or  El-Sejd,  the 
Iligldanda;  and  tlie  flat  margin  El-Gaur  or  El- 
TekAmOy  the  lowlands.  The  latter  has  every  ap- 
peanuipo  of  having  been  rai.-cd  from  the  be<l  c»f  the 
»ea;  ami  the  proceivs  is  guing  on,  esjiocially  on  the 
W.  coa>t,  wlure  both  the  land  and  tlie  coral  iwfil 
are  ri>ing  and  advancing  towards  each  other. 

Along  the  N.  part  of  the  IJed  ijca  coa^t  {El  lle- 
tlie  hills  come  very  near  the  sea:  further  S., 
on  tlje  coast  of  ir/-lV/«ew,  the  7>A<i?n«  widens,  being 
two  days' journey  across  ne&Tfjoheia  and  llodeida,viw\ 
aday's  jonmey  at  Mokha,  where  the  retreat  of  the  sea 
is  marked  by  the  town  of  Muzn  (  }f'Ht.tn^,  wliii  h  is 
mentioned  as  a  seaport  in  the  J'eriplus  iiacribed  to 
Anian  (e.  5),  bat  is  nour  eevenl  miles  inland.  Along 
the  SE.  coast,  so  far  as  it  is  kndwn,  the  brlt  of  low- 
Luid  is  narrow;  as  also  on  the  coast  of  Oman,  except 
abont  the  middle,  where  it  is  a  day's  joamej  widet 
in  ("thor  parts  the  hills  almost  ynu  \]\v  >cn. 

Of  tlie  highland  very  little  is  iaiown.  It  appears 
to  poeseas  no  considerable  riven,  and  bat  few,  com* 
panitively  to  its  .si/.e,  of  tboBS  sheltered  spots  where 
a  spring  or  streamlet,  peremia]  or  intermittent,  flows 
throofth  a  depreesioa  in  the  snrfiicc.  protected  by 
hills  from  the  )«aiids  an  n  1.  in  wliii  h  the  {<il;n  tree 
and  other  pknts  can  tloumb.  The  well-known 
Greek  name  of  sttdi  ishmda  in  the  sea  ef  sand,  oatii 
or  tauuit,  seems  to  be  identical  ^Yith  the  Arabic 
name  Wady,  which  is  also  used,  wherever  the  Ara- 
bians have  settled,  to  denote  a  valley  throngh  which 
;i  ^t^cam  flows.  So  few  are  these  splits  in  the  high- 
land that  water  mii>t  generally  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ging deep  wells.  The  highland  has  its  regular  rainy 
.••e;iM>n,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  rains  fall  nnich  less  frequently  in  the 
lowlands,  wmietimes  not  for  years  together.  At 
other  tini'  s  tli<-n>  are  slight  showers  in  March  and 
Aj'iil.  and  tiie  dew  is  cupionscven  in  the  driot  dis- 
tricts. A»,  lio\ve%er,  the  jH^riodic  niiiis  of  the  high 
land  foil  also  in  the  tnotmtaiiLs  on  its  margin,  these 
mount :ii;i><  al)'>ti:ul  in  springs,  wliii  h  fnnii  rivers  tli.-it 
flow  down  into  the  thirety  soil  of  tin-  l\hama.  Sin  h 
rivers  arc  for  the  most  fmrt  ost  in  the  .sand  ;  but 
others,  falling  into  natural  depres.-i'iiis  in  the  sur- 
face, form  verdant  trarfy*,  especially  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  W.  coast  {El-  Feinen),  when  aome  consider- 
able  streams  reai  h  the  sea. 

The  fertility  of  these  ica«fjf«,  enlmnced  by  the 
oootrart  with  the  wanamSmii  sands,  together  with 

tlie  Ix'anty  of  the  ovorli.niL:iiig  torrares,  mriched 
with  amnuiUc  plaut:^,  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of 
**  lluppy,"  whwh  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  appUcd 
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first,  it  would  seem,  to  5>m«i,  and  then extf ndcti  to 
the  whole  peninsula.  (Plin.  xii.  13.  s.  30,  folL: 
Btndk,  Henid.,  Agathem.,  &e.  fte.;  and  espedatty 

the  verses  of  Dion.  I'eriec.  OST),  full.).  Even  fur 
the  former  district,  the  title  of  Araby  tine  BleM  is 
somewhat  cf  a  poetie  ficiko;  and  its  nse  can  only  be 

accounte<l  for  by  suppising  mucli  Oriental  exaggera- 
tion in  the  accounts  given  by  the  Arabs  of  tlieir 
coontiy,  and  no  little  fieedom  of  fimey  ia  tboae  who 

a<(  i  |it(>l  thrill;  wliilc,  in  its  usual  application  to  th  - 
peninsula  in  general,  the  best  ]iaraiki  to  Arabia 
/W£e  may  be  {band,  —  f>assing  firam  one  extreme  to 
I  another, "  from  ln-ds  of  raging  fire  to  .stan  c  in  ice,"  and 
from  tlie  poetic  to  the  prosaic,  —  ia  tiiat  climax  of  all 
tn/e/ieltow  nomenefaitaK,  Boothia  Fdh.  Indeed 
Oriental  scholars  tell  as  that,  in  the  anricnt  ex- 
ample as  in  the  modem,  the  misnomer  was  the  resull 
of  accident  or  euphemism ;  for  that  FeUx  is  only  a 
niistnuLslation  of  El-  Yemen,  which  signifies  the  rifjht 
hand,  and  was  applied,  at  first,  by  the  N.  Arabs  to  the 
peninsula,  in  contradistinction  to  Sjrria,  Esh-Sham^ 
the  left  hand,  the  face  being  always  supposed  hj^ 
the  Oririital  geographers  to  be  directwl  towanLs  the 
East.  (Asscmau.  ij'iW.  OrjcrU.  iii.  2.  p.  553.)  Hcnca 
El  Yemen  is  the  Southern  Land,  the  very  name 
applied  to  it  as  the  country  of  the  queen  cf  ShcLi. 
(Matt.  xii.  42.;  Saba.)  But  the  Gn«ek»,  interpret- 
ing "  the  country  of  the  right  hand,"  with  lefcrencw 
to  their  ideas  "(  miii  ns,  eallisl  it  the  **  count rv  rif 
pood  omen"  (*t'5a»/u«»'J,  or  the  "  blessed,"  and  ther* 
the  appellation  was  explained  «f  its  suppoMsd  fer- 
tility and  wealth:  the  process  of  confusion  beinj; 
completed  by  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
happ9. 

On  the  NE.  coast,  along  tlie  Ctilf  of  Oman,  the 
lowlands  are  better  watered  and  woti^  are  more  fie- 
qnent  than  in  any  ether  part  escqit  El-7emm» 
Tw  '  (■.iii-^ideraMc  rivers  reach  the  Indian  Oivan. 

The  sliore  of  the  I'ertian  Gulf  is  almost  entirclj 
desert.  Of  navigable  rivcni  Aiabm  is  eotiiely  des- 
titute. 

Mountains.  —  The  moantain  range  which  runs 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  mar  h« 

regarded  .as  a  contiiir.atioii  of  the  LelKumn  run^e; 
and  the  chains  along  the  other  sides  of  the  penin- 
sala  resemble  it  in  character.  Thdr  stinctare  ia 

of  granite  ami  limt'stoiio.  Their  general  height  ia 
from  3000  to  5000  feet;  the  ktter  being  the  pre- 
vailing elevation  of  the  range  along  the  SE.  coast : 

while  some  summits  reach  6000  feet,  which  is  the 
height  of  the  tJiree  mountains  that  overlook  the  chief 
angular  points  of  the  peninsula  ;  namely,  on  Uie 
NW.  Jebel  Tibout.  on  the  E.  side  of  Uie  Gtdf  of 
Akabah;  Jtbel  Yofai,  on  the  S\V.  .aii::]o  (fir.dO 
feet)  ;  and,  on  the  E.,  Jebcl  Akdar  in  the  c<.:iire  of 
Oman. 

Climate.  —  The  atmosphere  of  Arabia  is  probably 
the  driest  in  the  world.  In  the  Tehama,  the  average 
teroperatniT  is  very  high,  and  the  heat  in  summer  is 
inlr  nse.  In  the  lowland  of  iVmcn  Kiebuhr  observe»l 
tlic  tlu-nnonii-ter  to  ribc  as  high  as  98°  in  Angu&t 
and  86^  in  Janoaiy ;  and  cn  the  E.  coast,  at  Mut- 
kat  in  Oman,  it  ranges  in  summer  fn>m  92°  to  102°. 
On  the  mountain  blopes  the  chmatc  \-arics  from  that 
«f  the  tnpios  to  that  of  the  S.  parts  of  the  temperate 
rone,  acconling  to  the  elevation  and  exjvisnn';  while 
in  the  highland  the  winter  ia  comparatively  cold^ 
and  water  is  stfd  to  fteese  seeaetimcs. 

Everv'  reader  of  poetry  and  tnivcL-!  is  familiar  with 
the  pcstilentiiil  wind  of  the  Desert,  the  simoom  (ur, 
more  properly,  sam,  Konum,  or  Maiwf),  idlich  d»- 
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rirps  its  cpptTssive  cLanu  Ur  from  the  excessive  lioat 
and  drnie»  it  acqaires  in  passing  over  ■  vast  range 
«-f  lan<l  M  vrh<-.i  ).y  tho  ^^n-  It  is  only  the  N.  {art  I 
of  th«  pexuiiMiLi  ami  tiie  parts  adjoioiog  tite  Syriun 
DcwTttiiat  uwaradi  exposed  tothe  vii£alian,tlieS. 
piirtioo  being  pn*erved  from  it  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
Tear  by  the  prevailing  winds.  For  eight  months  oat 
«f  Ike  twelve^  the  SW.  mouooo  preraib ;  and  though 
5ahr}.  it  i-  not  pestiferous.  Travellers  give  vivid 
iBtmyUuta  of  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  in  S. 
AialiftfraaiA  ihjussu  wUeh  pndM  the  •kin  and 
stakes  pofer  crack,  to  a  (inmynos  wliii  h  covers 
etcfj  object  with  a  clammj  moisture,  according  as 
the  wind  hknn  from  the  Desert  or  the  Sea.  Asabore 
•Ittfed.  tl."  JiijrhLinds  have  a  rainy  sca^iii,  which  is 
ffmeail}-  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  <d 
SeytHBktft  Wt  in  Anm  fioBi  Nownber  to  the 
middle  cf  February,  an<l  in  tht  DOCthecn  danrtf  in 
December  and  January  only. 

iVe  jkrtfenfe  — The  Terr  lyme  of  Aiafcia  tnggesls 
the  iiw  of  tlat  m<  Ik  *'.-is  in  aromatic  plants,  fur 
wlick  k  haa  been  proverfoi&l  from  the  age  of  the 
BAmr  |ini|iheCs.  [Saba,  Sabaei.]  Herodotus 
107)  spesJu  of  its  frankincense,  myrrh,  ca«>ia, 
■■limiTr".  and  ladantim  (a  kind  of  gum);  but,  like 
Mher  ancient  writers,  hia  information  does  not  seem  to 
hB;«e  l<een  sa£cient  to  di^tirigui.-h  between  the  pro- 
do<rt»  of  .\rabia  itselfand  thtcseuf  Indiaand  the  eastern 
i*Und&,  which  were  imported  into  Egypt  and  Persia 
rtieii,h  the  Aiahian  ports.  They  name  as  its  pro- 
docticOB,  dates,  aloe,  cotton.  Ital^am,  cinnamon  and 
ether  spiops,  a  sweet  flag  (probahly  the  sugar  cane), 
■ynh,  franiunctoii^,  ma^tich,  cassia,  ndigo,  precious 
■toBHy^M,  >ilvcr,  salt,  lions,  panthers,  ranie Is,  gi- 
m^tm,  dryhiTits,  buboes,  horses,  wild  a»ses,  sheep, 
4^  Bw-«rti,  tortoiMa,  lerpents,  ostriches,  bees, 
li<WH,end  !>ome<>thers.  (Bcnxi.  I.  c. :  Acatharch.a/;. 
HadHB,  ToL  i.  pi.  61 ;  Strab.  xn.  pp.  768, 774,  782, 
?»,  7M;  DMd.6ie.  u.  49,  52, 98,  in.  45, 46, 47; 

CmL  T.  1,  f  11  ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  927.  f.ll. ; 
Ueial  AtAiap.  z.  26;  Plin.  tL  32,  xil  30,  41, 
znn.ll,zxzTn.I5)  In  iHaitnlkn  of  this  list,  it 
r.i_^:  »;:f^  >;  to  ontunerate  what  are  now  the  chief 
fmaactkiOs  of  the  soil : — spices,  gums,  re6in.H,  and 
mions  drojErs  ;  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
tike  Crieft  cutFcc,  the  la&t  grown  chiefly  on  the  nioun- 
taia  tcrracei  of  £1-  i'emm ;  the  various  species  of 
foiat  and  cerealia  (excepting  out^,  the  horses  being 
fed  flo  bariey),  which  are  grown  diiefly  in  }  etnen 
sod  0mm;  tamarinds,  grapes  (in  spite  of  the  pro- 
phetX  and  rarious  kinds  of  figs  ;  many  specicit  of 
krice  trt^  of  which  the  chirf  am  the  date  and 
«t»-r  [  -ij  i>.  and  th»«  aracia  rtra,  from  which  the 
weai-kirtjuu  ^juni  Ar.ibic  exudes  ;  but  there  are  few 
if  any  ftrBstr  In  the  open  deserts  dried  wood  is  so 
scarce  that  earners  dung  is  the  only  ftiel. 

The  fame  uf  Arabia  among  thu  ancients  for  its 
fntiam  metals  sesna  to  have  been  earned  by  its 
tnSr  rathor  than  it.-^  own  vrealtli:  at  least  it  now 
yieUs  no  goU  and  very  Uttle  silver.  Lead  is  abnn- 
4mt  in  Anan,  and  inn  ia  ftnnd  in  othnr  puta. 
A3  j'lg  iT4  other  mineral  products  are  hnsalr,  hlue 
•kbasur,  aod  some  predoos  stones,  as  the  emerald 

IVs'oin.'t'l,  so  TV  Tiilnin-ly  a<lipt«nl  to  the  country, 
mA  the  hone  of  the  pure  breed  possessed  by  the 
BsiniM  «f  tfie  N.  deserts,  wmtld  soAoe  to  dtstni- 
f^k  the  aool'jgy  of  Arabia.  Its  wild  a-s  is  suprinr 
ta  the  barsas  of  many  other  oouotri&i.  The  other 
4anseitic  aswnab  an  ««B  (with  n  bnmp) ;  goats ; 
«a  Acep^  two  apseiis  sTiriuclH  with  iai  tails,  are 


»aid  by  Herodutus  (iii.  113)  to  be  indigenous^.  The 
mu&k  -doer,  fox,  and  rock-goat  are  found  in  the  hill 
( (iniitry  ;  the  gazelle  frequents  the  in*jre  l-iicly  iradys  ; 
and  mankeya  abound  in  the  wooded  j«art«  ol  Yeuien. 
Of  wild  beasts,  the  Uoii  is  constantly  alluded  to  in  tiM 
poetry  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  though  it  is  now  scarre; 
and  the  hyena,  panther,  wolf,  and  jackal  prowl  iu  the 
desert  aboot  tlw  tsnta  of  the  Bedooina  and  the  trade 
of  the  caravans. 

Aralua  has  several  species  of  birds  of  prey,  includ- 
the  caiiMu  Tidtun^  tiw  seaTsogw  of  tnpieal 
countries;  domestic  fowls  in  the  cultivated  parts; 
ostriches  abound  in  the  desert ;  and  pelicans  and 
other  sen  ftsH  on  the  Rod  Sea  ocMHt>  The  most  re* 
markable  of  its  insects  is  the  too  celebrate<l  Icicnst, 
which  makes  some  compensation  for  its  ravages  by 
Ihmlshing,  when  dried,  a  fiiTonrits  find.  Fvh  are 
abuiul.iiit,  i  sjK>(  iaily  iu  the  (lulf  of  Oman,  the  people 
on  biith  coasts  of  which  were  named  JUUeater* 
(^lx6vo<piyot)  by  the  aaeicBta:  hi  the  prasent  day 
the  domestic  animals  of  Oman  arc  fishcaters  too,  and 
a  lat|;e  residue  are  used  for  manure.  The  pearl- 
fisheries  of  the  Penian  Gulf,  especially  abont  the 
Bahri  in  Islands,  were  known  to  the  andeala.  (Aiw 
rian,  Peripl.  Mar,  Erythr.  9.) 

IV.  InhabitatUs.  —  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  common  noticm,  which  derives  the  desoenfe 
of  the  Arabs  in  general  from  Lshmael,  is  a  miscon- 
ception. Many  of  tho  Arabs,  indeed,  ding  to  the 
traditioa,  and  Mohammed  enooonged  it,  as  making 
them,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  the  posterity  of  Abmliam. 
But  the  Lshiuaelites  belong  cxciu&ivcly  to  the  N.  part 
of  the  peninsuk,  and  the  a4jeoent  deserts. 

The  general  .sun'cy  of  the  earliot  ethnography 
iu  the  Book  of  Genesis  (c.  z.)  intimates  a  connection 
between  the  people  of  tlis  W.  shie  of  the  peninsuU^ 
and  (lu):  e  of  the  opposite  ctust  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ae- 
thiopia),  by  mentioning  as  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Cndi,  the  son  of  Ham, '*8sba,  and  Havflidi,Mid  SsUn, 
and  R;>ameli,  .nnd  Sabtecha:  and  the  .sons  of  Baaaish} 
Sht  ba  and  Uedan."   iCea.  x.  7,  8.)  Most  of  these 
names  of  peoples  csn  be  tnoed  on  the  W.  coest  of 
Arabia;  ;iiul,  according lOBOme  writers,  in  other  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  espeoial|y  about  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Onlf;  and  their  oonneetion  with  Aethiepia  is 
confirmed  by  many  iiidicMtioiis.    In  fact,  the  S'rii- 
ture  ethnography  paints  to  a  period,  when  the  whole 
tract  from  abont  tiM  motitiis  of  the  Tigris  to  Pales- 
tine  and  southwards  over  the  whole  peninsula,  was 
peopled  by  the  Ciudiite  race,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  subsequently  passed  over  to  Aethiopo.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  referring  to  Arabia  stvi  tal  f-t,i"i  - 
ments  in  Scripture  respecting  Cush  and  Curium,  whidi 
are  commonly  tmderatuod  of  Aethiopia  (2  Kings 
.\ix.  9;  2  Citron,  xiv.  9;  EteLjadx.  10;  Hab.  iii. 
7).     In  tbe.-c  etbnograjdiic  researches,  it  hhould 
be  carefully  renieiiilH-'red  that  a  dUlrict,  having 
re<eived  its  name  from  a  tribe,  often  retains  that 
name  long  after  the  tril>e  b  is  Ik  i-ii  displaced.  Fur- 
ther on  (v.  26 — 30),  Joktaii,  the  son  of  Eber,  iho 
grandson  of  Slism,  is  represented  as  the  father 
of  tribes,  some  or  all  of  whii  li  li:ul  tlioir  dwe  llings 
in  the  peninsula,  the  natural  iiUerpreUition  l)oing 
tliat  this  was  a  second  dement  in  this  popabtion  of 
Arabia.    Thirdly,  there  are  indications  of  a  further 
population  of  Arabia  by  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham in  severs]  different  ways:  firrt,  when  Sheha  and 
Dedan  are  ni;ide  the  sons  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Ahra- 
hiuii  by  Keturah  (6'ea.  xxv.  1 — 3),  where  tho  re- 
sembtones  of  nensi  te  the  Cnshite  tribes,  in  Om, 
X.  7, 8,  ie  acoonated  for  «n  the  priaeiple  jnst  noticed^ 
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.  the  Ketaralte  tribes  being  called  b;  the  names  al- 
vtidj  giTen  by  tt»  iwBMf  failwMtaiito  tothe  dfatikto 
thCfjr  occapied.  The  most  important  tribe  of  the 
Kitoimites  was  the  great  people  of  Midiaii.  ApiHy 
«iie  iwdn  sou  of  blunan  ars  Hie  heads  of  tmSm 
tribes  of  Arabs.  (Gen.  x.  12 — 16.)  Tliere  wouU 
aean  to  have  beien  oihet  descendants  of  Uagar 
ID  Andna,  tat  dsefwhcre  the  Ha|(araneB  an  distlB* 
guishc<l  from  the  IhliiiLn-litcs  (P.ialm  Ixxxlii.  6 ; 
Gomp.  1  Ckrom.  t.  10,  19,  22);  and  we  have  other 
indKatioas  of  •  distinet  tribe  bearing  the  name  of 
Hagarenes,  both  in  the  N'W.  and  NE.  of  the  j  i  uin- 
sula.  Another  branch  of  the  Abrahatnide  Arabs 
^ras  fumUhcd  hj  the  descendants  of  Eaau,  whose 
earliest  abode  was  &I.  Scir  in  .\nil)i:i  Petraea,  and 
who  soon  coalesced  with  the  Ishnm<-lites,  as  h  in- 
timated by  the  marriage  of  K.sau  with  Lshniai'l's 
daughter,  the  sister  of  Nebojoth  (T/mi.  xxix.  9),  and 
confirmed  by  the  close  connection  Ix-tmyii  thi-  X.i- 
hathaeans  and  Idumeans  throaghoiit  tlictr  hi.story. 
[Edom;  Idumaba:  Nasathaei.] 

These  statements  present  con.^iderable  difficulties, 
the  full  discu-ssion  of  which  beloiigs  to  biblical 
aeieiice.  Thejr  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  indicate  three 
8t.i;:es  in  the  [x)[inlition  of  Arabia;  first,  on  the 
west  coast,  by  the  descendants  of  Cosh,  that  is,  tribes 
akin  to  thoee  whose  chief  seats  wen  ftnnd  in  Ae- 

thiopa  ;  !!econ<nv,  by  the  (1cs('en<1.mti  of  Eber,  that 
is,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  andeot  branches  of 
the  gnat  Soidtie  nee,  who  ndgnled  firem  tiie  pri- 

niitivc  si-nts  nf  that  ni<  e  a  ,i  spread  over  the  Ara- 
bian peniiL«<ula  in  general  j  and,  hutlj,  a  later  im- 
nigiBtion  of  younger  tiibes  of  the  same  nee,  all 
belonging  t"  the  Abrahamic  family,  who  cane  fivm 
Polo^uie,  and  settled  in  the  NW.  part  of  the  penin- 
sda.  The  position  of  these  last  is  determhied  by 
that  of  the  known  historical  tribes  which  bear  the 
tiaine  names,  as  Nebajoth,  Ishmael's  eldest  son 
[Nabathaei],  and  also  by  the  prediction  (or  rather 
appuintinent,  that  Ishmai-1  should  "  dwell  to  the  East 
at  all  his  brethren."  (Crakxvi.  13,  wiwre  m/at»  f^f 
means  to  the  east  of.) 

To  thesi;  main  elements  of  the  Arab  popolatioin 
must  be  a^M^d  spvcr.il  of  tlie  minor  peoples  on  the 
S.  and  E.  of  I'ali'stine,  who  bi-lun;:  to  Arabia  both  by 
Idndred  arul  {K>sition:  such  as  the  descendants  of 
Vr.  .ind  liiu.  tlie  sons  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor, 
who  apjH-ar  as  Arabs  in  the  history  of  Job,  the 
dweller  in  Uz,  and  his  friend  Elihu  tin-  Biiz-ite  (Gen. 
xxii.  21  ;  Job.  i.  1,  xxxii.  2);  the  Mi^bitr-s  and 
Ammonites,  dej>cendants  of  Lot  TAiUfuNiTAS : 
Uoab]  ;  and  some  others,  whose  locaiitfae  andafflni- 
ties  are  more  ditlic-ult  to  rnako  nut 

The  tru4litions  of  the  Arabians  themselves  nspcet- 
ing  their  origin,  though  oboennd  hf  poetie  fiction, 
.mil  prf)l>ably  comii)fe<l  from  motives  df  pritle,  family, 
national,  and  (since  Mohanuued)  religious,  have 
yiddedvahiabie  rssnlts  ahendjr;  hat  Ihcgr  need  fiir- 
ther  investic'ati'in.  They  funush  a  stnmg  general 
confirmation  to  tho  Scripture  ethnograpb/.  Accord- 
ing to  these  traditions  the  inhabitants  of  Anbb  from 
the  earliest  times  are  first  divided  into  two  races  which 
belvtig  to  distinct  jieriods;  thconcMnl  and  the  modem 
Arabs.  The  anaent  Anbe  indnded,  among  others, 
the  pawerful  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tasni,  Jadis, 
Jorbam  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  tribe  of 
the  same  name),  and  Amalek.  They  are  long  .since 
extinct,  bnt  are  remembered  in  ftfOBlite  {Kipular 
tradition<«.  which  tell  ol'  their  power,  luxury,  and  sr- 
TOganoe:  of  these  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
stMj  of /im  ^4l^«f•J?aMd;  the  tenwrtaal 
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of  Sheddad  the  son  of  Ad,  in  wliich  he  was  strich 
to  death  with  all  liis  race,  and  which  is  still  beiieead 

to  exist  in  the  deserts  of  Yemen.,  in  the  district  of 
Seba  (Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  note  to  chsp^  xL  vol. 
ii.  p.  342).  That  thb  race,  now  beooM  ngrOiad, 
<'rirrrsjK)nd.s  to  the  ftnt  ChuUtv  iuhdiilnnti,  leni 
most  probable. 

The  modkm  Anbe,  that  is,  ell  the  tnUbitauils 
subsequent  to  the  former  race,  arc  divided  into  two 
cl.n&ses,  the  fiurs  Arabs  (Arub  tl-Arota,  u  e.  Arttt 
o/th»  Arab9,  an  idiom  Hire  •  Hebrew  o/dle  Fe- 
breiri)  and  the  mixt  or  vatitmlized  Anib,>  {Motta- 
rabi,  i.e.  Arabea  facti).    The  fonner  are  the  de- 
scendants of  X'a/Uan  (the  Joktm  cf  Scriptan); 
whose  two  sons,  Yarab  and  Jorham,  firaoded  the 
kingdoms  of  Yemen  in  the  S.  of  the  penimuU  sad 
Ilejaz  in  the  NW.    The  subsequent  intrusaon  of  the 
Ishtnaehtes  is  represent*^!  by  the  marriage  of  l>h- 
niael,  a  ilauqliter  of  Mi^lad,  king  of  Uejaz,  which 
di.strict  became  the  beat  of  the  descendants  of  tUs 
marriagei,  tiM  JfiMiarilfti,  so  called  becnuse  thil 
father  was  a  foreigner,  and  their  mother  or.lv  a  pure 
i  Arab:  their  ancestral  head  is  Adiun,  m-u  of  l^b- 
'  mael.    Thus  we  have  that  broad  distinction  csta- 
blishc(l  lM  t'A.>,  Ti  the  Arabs  of  the  N.and  divisi'His 
of  the  peuiiuiula,  wluch  prevails  through  all  tltcir 
liistorj,  and  is  better  Imown  hjr  the  inter  names  of 
the  two  rares,  the  Karetth  in  the  X.  and  the  Him- 
yari  in  the  S.    The  late&t  researches,  however,  go 
far  to  disprove  tlie  eonnectiflo  cf  the  Kofcidi  wMk 
L'Jmiael,  and  to  show  that  it  was  the  invcnti m  i>f  tlif- 
age  of  Moliaiumeii  or  his  successors,  fur  the  purpoM 
of  making  out  the  pn>[>lu't,  who  was  of  the  Kermh, 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Abraham.    These  n-M-anhes 
giro  the  following  ethnical  genealogy.    Ymrub,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  tin  aon  of  Kahtan,  and  tbe 
eponymns  of  the  whole  Arab  race,  became,  through 
three  generations,  the  ancestor  of  tbe  nmw 

under  which  the  soatbera  Arabs  were  most  generally 
known  t(^  the  ancients.  Of  Sabo's  numerous  ]iri>- 
gcny,  two  have  become  the  traditional  heads  of  tho 
whole  Arab  race,  namely,  IJimynr  of  those  in  tho 
South  (IVw^i),  and  Kahkm  of  those  in  tho  Nosth 
{/fejaz).  According  to  this  view  the  Ish  n-idites 
arc  put  back  info  their  ancient  seats,  on  the  isth- 
mus (if  the  {K'ninsula.  The  llimTarflM,  who 'm- 
habitixl  El-Yemen  and  K'-IIndramaut  (l^tb  in- 
cluded in  J'e»n#n in  its  wider  sense),  were  known  toUie 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  of  HoMnoTAS. 

Witlun  the  last  forty  years,  some  very  interesting 
inscriptions  have  beeu  found  in  S.  Arabia,  in  what 
is  believed  with  great  pnibabiH^  to  bo  tho  aaeicBi 
Ilimyaritic  dialect;  and  it  has  been  disco\t  n<1  tli.it 
the  samo  huigoage  is  still  spoken  by  some  (>l>$kc-ure 
mooahdn  tribra  in  tho  SE.  parte  of  the  peninsola, 
who  call  tliiMusoIvos  EhhkUi,  i.  e.  frremfiu  This 
language  is  said  to  be  distinct  frojn  each  of  the  three 
brandiee  of  the  Syr»>Anitnan  langtuige  reoofrnized 
byCt  '-oiiitis,  uanu'ly,  the  Aramaean, Can.'mniti>h,  and 
Arabian;  bat  it  belongs  to  the  same  familj,  and 
comee  n«i«r  to  Hebrew  and  Syriae  dm  to  Aralk ; 
and  it  has  close  affinities  with  both  tho  Ethiopic  dia- 
lects, the  Ghyz  and  the  Amharic,  especially  vrith  tho 
former.    It  is  needless  to  pomt  out  how  strikingly 
these  discoveries  confirm  the  Tiows,  that  tho  siiccos- 
sivc  waves  of  population  have  passed  over  thp  penin- 
sula fronj  N.  to  S. ;  that  the  di  pUced  tribes  have 
been  driven  chiefly  westward  cmr  the  Red  Sea,  leav- 
ing Miind  them,  however,  remnants  enmi/rh  to  rrui.i,. 
tho  rc>c:uxhcs  of  the  ethnographer;  and  tliat  tlie- 
presont  pofolatiott  if  n  odxed  no^fbraMd  hgr 
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«saave  imniicnition>  oi  the  nme  great  Svro-Ara- 
hi%D  »tock  vhicb  tiare  followed  «M  nother  on  the 
fa^t;  of  the  famd,  like  sncrf^>ive  strata  of  .1  hntn<v 
geoeoas  matenal  lieneath  its  sarfacc.  For,  juat  as 
the  Ank  gMnkgjhs,  is  expfauned  above,  tnm  tiw 
n-holf  naticin  up  to  their  wnimon  Shemide  ancestor 
Kahtan,  *o  doe*  tbeir  actual  condition  testify  amidst 
KaMT  ^renkiM  of  form,  eamplarion,  aad  hi^^na^, 
to  a  ootnrnnr.jty  of  race  and  diameter.  So  striking 
is  thia  timtj,  that  what  then  actnallj  if  of  direnitjr 
witUa  iliftdHtflftobttfaMdiMlwoMiditodiwciit, 
as  to  nvde  of  life.  Thus  tho  nK«st  marked  division 
■nMOg  tha  Arab*  ia  into  those  of  the  towns  and 
Atm  <f  ^  jwatt.  Tha  dtw riptlou  of  the  pegoKar 
rhancter  of  each  belonps  rather  ^J  tinivorsal  than  to 
aDcient  {Mgraphj,  tboogh  indeed  in  Arabia  the  two 
an  Muvdf  to  be  dbHngiudMd :  «t  an 
it  is  superflaous  to  attcmiit  to  condense  into 
a  JT'lfr*'  0^  thii  artide  tiioae  vivid  impresaiaos 
«f  Anfc  flfi  and  Aaiaelw,  with  which  we  are  all 
fvnlliar  from  childhood  through  the  magic  papes  of 
tbe  "  Thooaasd  and  One  Nights" ;  and  to  the  {xnr- 
fectko  of  which  scarcelj  anything  remains  wanting 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lane's  Notes  to  that 
e»>Il<^*oo,  Both  i>hTsiainy  and  intcllwtiuilly,  the 
Axab  bnoe  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  lituiiaii 
nee.  A  moat  vivid  de^ription  of  his  phy^ical  cha- 
r*-teri?<ie»  t«  given  by  Chateatihriand.  in  his  /tine- 
rory  to  Jenualem,  quoted,  with  other  doscriptinn-f, 
in  Frirhanl's  Ratemnkm  into  tMe  Ph^tical  lliM'rry 
n/Jf  1.1  h'nH,  voL  iv.  pp.  588,  foil.  (On  th.-  Anil. 
Kthoogra^ihy  in  genecal,  besides  Pricbard,  the  fol- 
kwinfr  worica  aiv  ia^wtaiit;  Periun,  I^Utt  ttn^ 
r  ffif'i''^  'hf  A  rah^s  arant  T IsVimUmr,  in  tlio  \our. 
Jomrm,  A  not,  3**  series;  Freinel,  Qftatritnte  Lettre 
Mr  rJTM^  A*  ilr«B«»  oMail  r/alMaw,  fai  the 
your.  Joum:  A/fi(U.  6  AtibL  1838;  Forstor,  //m- 
$arieal  Geography  nf  ArMOf  a  most  valuable 
wk,  Val  «rrittm  {vrhaps  with  loo  drtermiBed  a 
r»-^:lutv  ti  to  make  out  fa<'ts  to  rorre.-|)ond  to  every 
detaii  q(  the  bcriptnral  ethaograpbj ;  it  oeotains  an 
AJphabeC  and  Glo—iry  of  the  HhiiTaritk  Inscriiv 
tioc^ :  f  >r  farther  infbnnatiaa  on  the  Insicriptions,  m-p 
Wdklcd,  Narrativt  pf  a  Jomrm^  to  the  Ruint  0/ 
Wtiai  wlHiijar,  in  tte  Jmitnai  o/tke  Geogr.  Soc. 
▼oL  vii  p.  20,  aL<w  hU  c<  »[>y  of  the  great  inscription  in 
the  Jomrnal  of  the  Atiatie  Society  of  Bengal,  toL. 
iii.  18-34,  and  bis /owmai,  2  vob.  8vo. ;  Cruttenden, 
Sii-ratir^  »if  a  Journey  from  Mokhd  to  &MlVi  ; 
Ma.'  *-!.  .Vrw.  »ur  let  Intcriptiotu  Kofffiqw*  re- 
emtiiiw-M  en  f'gypf,  in  the  Ihtcription  de  tEgypte, 
£tmt  MiAeme.  vol.  i.  p.  .^25  ;  on  the  geography  of 
AfB^nri  in  p»*ncTal.  It^iiles  the  nltovi-  wi  rk-<,  and  the 
irell-lciMfWTi  travfU  of  Bun  kliardt  and  (  .ur-trn  Nie- 
caeeilent  epitomes  are  given  in  the  article 
in  the  Pinny  Cyt'lopnerlia,  by  Dr.  l{<>sen, 
the  aitacJo  bj  Uonunel  in  tiie  Uaile  Encyklo- 

V.  Aralna,  m  hnmm  to  the  Greeh  and  Romant. 
— The  pcattni  of  the  Arabian  peninsula — between 
frttft  |^aI6  whew  dwca  tewh  fhoM  OMiutiin 
which  wen'  the  seats  of  the  earlievt  civili'ntinn  of 
the  v«rld,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  direct  p:ith 
hitaiia  Baropo  and  weetem  Aria,  on  the  one  hand, 
aod  ladia  and  eastern  and  aootbem  Africa,  on  the 
r — woold  natnrail/  inrila  its  people  to  com- 
■etiTity ;  wtrfki  their  pliyded  power  and 
eaei'^y  woald  etjually  tend  to  bring  them  into 
with  their  neighbt»urs  in  anothor  character. 
JktmfiagH,  while  we  find,  finom  tlM  eariiMl  times, 
«D  the  coaita  and  sb  inportaDt 


trade  carried  on  by  »hi]i6  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
by  caravans  aemss  the  desert ;  we  also  find  Bgypit, 
Syria,  and  the  countries  on  tiie  Knjihrate'«,  not  only 
infcsteil  by  the  predatory  incurbiunh  of  the  Arabians, 
bat  in  some  cases  actually  subjected  by  them.  Re- 
fetence  has  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  licst 
of  modem  Orientalists,  that  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the 
Babyloniaa  monardiy,  was  an  ArabiaB;  and,  «■  Hm 
other  side  of  the  jx-ninsnla,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  Uyksos,  or  "^Shepherd  Kings,"  who  for  some 
tinw  rakd  over  Lower  Egypt,  w««  ArsUans.  Their 
peaceful  cnninicne  was  chiefly  condu<  te<l  by  the 
Nabatuaki,  iu  the  2>iW.,  the  Uomeiutak  in  the 
S.,  and  tin  Ohaxitab  and  GnuiAsi  in  the  B.  of 

the  peninsula.  The  people  last  nienticnf d  had  a 
port  on  the  Persian  Qiilf,  named  Uerrha  (near  A'^ 
iTa/i/),  said  to  hafa  been  ftmded  by  the  Chaldaeans, 
and  found  in  a  flonri^liin;;  state  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander; whence  Arabian  and  Indian  merchandize  was 
carried  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsaeos,  and  t hence 
by  caravans  to  all  parts  of  Western  Asia.  But  there 
is  ample  evidence  thai  the  Phoenicians  also  carried  on 
a  coiuiderable  cum  met  ee  by  way  of  the  Araluan  gulf. 

Throufih  thc-e  channels  there  were  opportunities 
for  the  Greeks  to  hear  of  the  Arabians  at  a  very  early 
period.  Accordingly,  in  that  epitome  of  Grecian 
knowle<]ge  of  the  extreme  parts  of  tha  earfli,  the 
wandcrinps  of  Menelaus  in  the  Ody5<»ey.  we  find  the 
Arabs  of  the  E.  of  the  Nile,  under  the  luune  of 
KremM  (tha  «  being  a  mere  intoiiation:  Od.  W. 83, 

Kinrpov  ^oiyiictiy  Tc  Koi  Alymrrious  ivaXuBtls, 
AlBunrdt  d*  aat  Si8er(s«ff  mi  'E^e^tis^t 

where  the  enumeration  seems  to  show  that  the 
Erembi  inclnded  all  to  the  £.  and  SB.  of  Sjrria  and 

Epypt.  (Libya  is  only  the  cofunt  adj^iceut  to  Egypt : 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  toe.;  btrab.  i.  p.  42,  xvi.  pp.  7dd, 
784;  Helfamie.  op.  Sljfm.  Mmg.  9.  «.  l^^iM,  and 
Tzet7.  nd  Lyrnjjfi.  827.  Kr.  153,  ed  Diilot ;  Eustath. 
nd  Dion,  Perieg.  180;  Ukert,  voL  L  pU  1,  pp^  32, 
69).  Intlustieir,  tbeneiglilioiirfaoodoftbe 

to  the  rodt  where  Prometlieas  snfiSBrs,  in  Aeschylus 
(iVoRi.  490),  is  not  so  naaeeoimtaMa  as  it  seenw,  for 

both  are  at  the  E.  extmnily  of  the  earth,  on  the 

borders  of  the  Ocean. 

But,  for  the  earliest  infbnnation  of  a  realty  his* 
torical  character,  after  what  has  already  been  ga- 
thered from  Scriptnre,  we  mtist  turn  to  Herodotus, 
who  extended  hb  travels  to  the  part  of  Arabia  con- 
tiguous to  Egypt,  and  learnt  much  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Phoenieia,  respecting  the  country  in  general. 
In  ii.  12  he  eontrssts  the  soil  of  Egypt  (the  Nile- 
valley)  with  that  of  Libya,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Arabia  on  the  otaer;  that  jiart  of  Arab'w,  namely, 
which  extends  along  the  i^ea  (i.  c.  the  Mediterra- 
nean)- and  is  inhabited  by  Syrians,  and  which  he 
tlierefore  calls  also  Syria;  which  he  pays  is  argilla- 
ceous and  rocky:  the  whole  pa.^s^ge  evidently  n-fers 
to  the  district  between  tlie  Delta  and  Palestine, 
whieh  he  cl«'where  mentions  a.^  bein^  .suhjett,  from 
Jcnvsus  to  Cadytis  (Jerusalem),  tu  the  king  of 
Arabia,  i.  e.,  some  Bednin  Sheikh  (iii.  5).  In 
iii.  107.  he  gives  a  detailed  des'  ri]'tion  of  Arabia, 
which  is  introduced  as  an  illustration  of  his 
theory  that  the  meet  valnahle  productionB  came 
fniin  the  extremities  cf  the  earib:  Arabia  is 
the  last  of  the  inlmbited  regions  of  the  earth,  to* 
wards  tha  sooUi,  and  H  alone  pndoesa  fianlc 
>,  and  nmcfa,  and  esasia,  and  cinnanMO, 

«  2 
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and  ladAnnm  (see  above,  §111.):  aod  respecting  ] 

the  mcthixls  of  obtaining  tlie-'-  froxsnrrs,  hr  tells  us 
sonte  inarvelloiu  stories;  concluding  with  tlie  stAte-  , 
ment  tbit,  tlnoDgh  tlia  abiiiMlMioe  of  its  spices,  | 
cams,  nnd  inrtrist",  the  cnuntrv  soikIs  forth  a  won- 
derfully sweet  odour  (iii.  107 — 113).  As  to  the 
ritnation  of  Anbia,  in  idstion  to  the  sarnNiiidiiip 
roniilrii  ;^,  he  say.s  tliat,  on  the  W.  of  Asia,  two  j>r:i- 
iuaulad  (owToi)  run  out  into  the  eea:  the  one  on  the 
N.  is  Am  Minor:  fho  otlMr,(iQ  tiw  banning:  at 
iVrsia,  extendi  into  tlir  Rwl  Sea  {'EpvBp^  bdKaatra, 
L  e.  Indian  Ocean), — couiprisiDg,  first,  Persia,  thea 
Assyria,  and  lastly  Arabia;  and  mtXng  st  the  Am- 
bian  gulf,  into  which  Darius  dug  a  canal  from  the 
HUe;  not,  however,  ending,  except  in  a  costoDuuy 
seme  (ou  K-fiyouaa  ti  "^/x^):  s  qnafifintlan 
^^hith  means  that,  though  the  peninsula  is  broken 
by  the  Arabian  Golf,  it  really  continofls  on  ita 
western  side  and  includes  the  oontiiisnt  of  Libya. 
On  the  land  side,  he  makes  this  peninsida  extend 
fnwn  the  Persians  to  Phoenicia,  after  which  it  touches 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  part  adjacent  to  Palestine 
and  Kgypt:  he  adds  that  it  includes  only  three 
j»eiij>lr>s  t!i;it  is,  the  three  he  named  at  first,  Persians, 
Aasyriiius,  und  Arabians  (iv.  liS,  39).  It  must  be 
obsMTed  that  Astyria  is  hero  used  in  the  wide 
Kense,  not  uncoinnioii  in  the  early  writers,  to  include 
the  E.  part  of  Syria.  Of  the  people  of  Arabia,  he 
takes  occasion  to  speak,  in  connectioQ  with  the  expe- 
dition of  Caniby.-i'rs  into  EL'yj>t  through  tl»e  part 
already  mentioni-d  (iii.  ;j)  fubjiH^t  to  an  Arabi.m 
king,  namely,  the  later  Idumaea;  but  his  description 
is  applicable  to  the  Arabs  •)f  the  desert  (Heduint) 
in  Simeral.  They  keep  faith  above  all  other  men, 
and  thesr  have  a  remarkable  ceremony  of  making  a 
covenant,  in  rati6cation  of  which  they  invnke  Diony- 
sus and  Urania,  whoin  they  call  OrutuI  and  Alilat 
(t.  e.  the  San  wnd  Moon);  and  these  are  the  only 
di  itit  -,  tin  y  have  (iii.  8,  conip.  i.  131).  He  mentions 
their  mode  of  carry  ing  water  across  the  desert  in 
earners  dcins  (iii.  9);  andebewhers  hedeseribes  all 
the  Arabs  in  tlie  anny  of  Xerxes  as  monntcd  on 
camels,  which  are,  he  says,  as  swift  as  horses,  but  to 
which  the  horse  has  saeh  an  antijnthy  that  the 
Arabs  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  wlioli-  army 
(vii.  86,  87).  These  Arabs  were  independent  allies 
of  Persia:  he  expn>sly  says  that  the  Arsblans  were 
never  subjected  to  the  Pemian  empire  (iii.  88),  but 
they  showed  their  friendship  for  the  Cireat  King  by 
en  annual  present  {Swpoy,  expres-sly  opiKve<i  to 
^Apot)  of  lOUO  talentt  of  frankincen^^c  (iiL  97),  the 
regularity  of  which  may  liave  depended  on  how  far 
the  kmg  to<jk  care  to  humour  them.  With  reference 
to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  distinguishes  the 
Arabs  who  dwelt  above  Kgypt  from  the  re,st :  they 
r.-ere  joine<l  with  the  Aethittpiaiis  (vii.  69).  As  they 
were  indepemlent  of  tlie  Persians,  so  had  they  been 
<if  the  earlier  em[»in-s.  The  allegwl  conquests  of ' 
some  of  tiie  Assyrian  kings  could  only  have  at^ected 
small  jiortioii-s  of  the  count r>'  on  the  N.  and  NW. 
(Diod,  i.  53.  §  3.")  \en.»plii.n  gives  us  wmjc  of  the 
information  wiii'  ii  he  Itad  gathered  from  liis  Persian 
friends  respec  ting  the  Arataa.  (Cyr.  i.  1.  §  4,  S.  § 
S,  vi.  2.  §  10.) 

The  independence  of  Arabia  was  supposed  to  be 
threatened  by  the  sdiemes  entertained  by  Alesander 
after  his  retuni  fnnn  India.  From  anger,  as  some 
thought,  because  the  Arabs  liad  neglected  to  court 
Um  V  *°  smboasy,  er,  as  othen  supposed,  impefled 
only  by  in^iti.iMe  ambitinn,  he  prrpare«l  a  fl'  <  t  on 
the  Euplinttes,  whose  destiuatiou  was  undoubtedly 
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Arabia,  but  whether  with  tke  rash  design  ef  mIk 

jugating  the  {xiiinsula,  or  with  the  more  niodcel 
intention  of  opening  a  highway  of  ouminercial  cater* 
prise  between  Alexandria  and  the  East,  medem  ai> 
ticism  has  taken  leave  to  doubt.  (Arrinn.  ..4m/6.  vii. 
19,  fulL;  Thirlwall,  JlisL  of  Greece,  vol.  viLcU.) 
He  sent  oat  espeditioew  to  explore  tlie  ceeit;  bat 
they  effected  next  to  nothing;  nnd  the  project, whst* 
ever  it  may  have  been,  expired  with  its  author. 

The  snceessers  of  Aleiaoder  in  ^rria  ezperieneel 
the  diffiruhics  \vhich  even  their  Irmler  wouM  lave 
failed  to  sunnouut.  Diodorus  relates  the  oosucoc&i- 
fnl  campaigns  made  against  tlie  NabathoBaa  Arria» 
by  order  of  Antigtmius,  in  wliieh  his  lieuteoint, 
Athenaeos,  was  signally  defeated,  and  his  son  De- 
metrius was  eompdled  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
enemy  (xix.  94 — 100).  I'liiler  the  St-Ieucidae.  tlie 
Arabe  of  Arabia  Petraea  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Syria,  and  made  constant  aggreseions  en 
the  S.  frontier  of  Palestine,  which  were  rrpll.-*!  by 
the  more  vigorous  of  the  Maccabaean  princes,  till  st 
last  an  Idumean  dyimty  was  established  on  the 
throne  nf  Jenualem.  [IpmcABA:  JKeL  iff  Bitg, 
art.  Herodes.'] 

Memowhile,  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
Ptolemies,  to  which  Alexander  bad  given  the  grest 
imjmlsc  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  cau.-<cd  a 
vaj.t  accession  to  the  knowledge  alrea«ly  jjossc>scd  of 
Arabia,  some  iiiii«>rtant  results  of  whieh  are  pr^ 
serv  e*!  in  the  work  of  Airnth.ircides  on  the  Erylhmean 
Sea  (Phot.  Cod.  2.50,  pp.44 1—460,  ed. liek'kcr).  A  f 
great  step  in  advance  was  gained  by  the  expeditian  sent 
into  Arabia  Felix  by  Angnstns  in  n.v.  24.  nnder  ^ 
Aelius  (iallus,  who  was  assbtcd  by  Obodas,  king  of 
Petra,withafbroeofl,OOONabathaeanAimbs.  Start-  S 
ing  from  Egypt,  acros^s  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  l;ir.<iiii!i  'oi 
at  Leuce  Come,  the  Bonuuis  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
8W.  oeener  ef  the  petdnsnla  to  Manyabae,  the  cs|»-  ^ 
tal  of  the  Sahaeans;  but  were  comj-elledto  retnat,  \ 
alter  tlreadful  sufiieri^gsfrom  beat  and  tbint,  scarcely  V 
escafiing  firom  the  coantry  with  the  loss  ef  sll  ths  y 
li.-  ty     The  allusions  of  the  jxiets  j  rove  the  eager- '  • 
neiis  with  which  Auguiitus  engaged  iu  tlus  on&rtn- 
nate  expcditkn  (Hor.  Come.  i.  39.  I,  S5. 88,  iL  IS. 
24,  iii.  24.  1,  KpUl.  i.  7.  35;  Propcrt.  ii.  8.  19);  > 
and,  Utough  it  failed  as  a  scheme  of  cooque»t,  it  ac- 
complished more  than  be  had  set  Ins  heait  en. 
AeUtLs  Gallos  had  the  good  fortone  to  number  among 
his  friends  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Kgypt,  and  became  the  historian  both  of  tbt 
expcditi  n  Olid  of  the  inqxirtant  additions  mads  by 
it  to  what  was  already  known  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  767,  foil.).    A  very  full  ac- 
comit  of  the  people  and  produi  t.s  of  the  country  is 
also  given  by  hi.s  contPm]>orarj-  Difxiurus  (ii.  48 — 54, 
xix.  94 — 100).    Of  suksequent  writers,  those  who 
have  coUcctel  the  most  impuilant  notices  respHting 
Arabia  are.  Mela  (i.  2.  10,  iii  8);  Pliny  (vi.  28. 
».  32.  et  nlib.);  Arrian  (.Vnab.  ii.  20,  iii.  1,  5,  v.  25, 
vii.  1,  19,  20,  21./»/i.32,  41,43);  Ptolemy  (t.17, 
19,  vi.  7.  et  nli/j.);  Agathemerus  (ii.  1 1,  ff  a!ib.)\ 
and  the  autlior  of  the  Periplm  MarU  Krythrati, 
ascribed  to  Arrian.    It  is  needkss  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  these  several  descriptimis,  which  all  cor- 
respond, more  or  less  accurately,  t)  the  accounts 
wilidi  modem  writers  give  of  the  still  nnehaofEsdand 
vnoonqoend  peo])le.   The  following  $>ummai7  com- 
pletes the  hiatoiy  of  Arabia,  so  far  as  it  bdongs  to 
this  work. 

In  A.n.  lnr>,  the  jiart  of  Arabia  extending  E.  of 
Damascus  down  to  tLe  iied  bea  ^vas  takcu  faues- 
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Boa  of  bj  A.  Comeliiu  Palma,  and  fanned  into  a 
Bamn  fforiim  under  the  nune  uf  Amavu.  (IMob. 

Cms.  hxSL  14;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8.)    Its  prin- 
were  Petra  and  Boslia,  the  former  in 
tk  &  kttar  in  the  N.  «r  the  praviiieeb 

[PrriLi:  Boctra.]  The  province  was  enlarged 
IB  AJK  195  by  Septimios  Serems.  (Dkm.  Cue. 
bsT.  1, 2;  Eiitra]>.  yvi.  18.)  Eutropios  speeks  of 

tfei«  enjjieTor  fonninj  a  now  proviiKo,  and  his  ac- 
eaont  AKieers  to  be  confirmed  b/  the  name  of 
Akabia  IIajok,  wUdi  ii«  find  in  a  Latin  fancrip- 
tion,  to  which  A.  W.  Zmnpt  nssiptis  the  date  of  21 1 
(/■eer.  LaL  £ieL  So.  5366).  The  province  was 
erijeet  to  a  Lepitos,  lobieqaently  called  CoBBoIariB, 
wb->  bid  a  lejrion  ander  him.  After  Constaiitine 
Arabia  waa  divided  into  two  provinces;  the  part  S. 
ef  ftleitiM  widi  ^  capital  Petra,  fonnin;;  the 
priWTEc*  of  r'al;i<->iina  Tcrlia,  or  Salutaris,  under  a 
tnues:  and  the  part  E.  uf  Palestine  with  the 
capital  Boetra  hanp  under  a  Praeees,  snbeequentlj 
onder  a  Dux.  (Marquardt,  Bedttf'a  BgauAUef 
Ikim.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  201.) 

Saate  partial  teinpuntry  footing  was  gain^,  at  a 
■Mh  later  period,  on  the  SW.  coast  by  tlte  Aethio- 
pan>,  who  displaced  a  tjrant  of  Jewish  race;  and 
boib  in  this  direction  and  fruin  the  N.,  Ch^i^tianity 
into  the  country,  where  it  spread  t 
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a^rreat  extent,  and  cf>ntinticd  to  fxi^t  t<ide  by  .side 

with  the  oU  religion  (which  was  Nitm-t»ni,  or  the 

venUp  ef  beaTenly  bodies),  and  with  some  adrnix- 

tare  of  Judaism,  until  the  total  revolution  produced 

itf  the  ri»e  of  ilohanunedaui^m  in  a.o.  622.  While 

wAMafadiif  their  independence,  the  Aiafaa  ef  the 

d^-crt  liavt-  .iIjo  prf"«'nf'd  to  tliis  i1:>y  thfir  ancient 

itnn  of  government,  which  ia  strictly  patriaK-bal, 

vdor  heads  of  tribes  and  fiunilias  {Emtin  and 

Bteikks).    In  the  more  sctth-d  districts,  the  pa- 

triirbal  authoritjr  passed  into  the  bands  of  kings; 

sod  the  people  vrere  divided  into  the  eeverd  castes 

of  schol;in«,  warriors,  ajxrioulturif-ts,  merchants,  and 

■irhintf^     The  M«ii«fnfni>aan  revoiatioQ  lies  be- 

«    -  •»*  *' 
jvBo  enr  iiiiiiiai 

VI.  Geographical  Dttaib,  —  I.  Arabia  FMma. 
£Petxa;  lAuaiABA;  Nabatuaei]. 

9.  ArMm  DMerto  (n  tfn\fio%  *hpa9ia),  the  frreat 
Syrian  LH->crt.  X.  of  the  f^'nin.sula  of  Arabia  Proper, 
lata  ecu  the  Kuphrates  on  the  E.,  Syria  on  the  K., 
mi  Cocksyria  and  Palestine  on  the  W.,  was  entirely 
iritabl:<^  by  nniii.<ui  tribes  {\\)»  Bedmns,  or  more 
prr  j«Tly  n/davec),  who  were  known  to  the  ancients 
the  appellation  of  ScKTITAE  {^Kr\nrai, 
Btwah,  xri.  p.  767  ;  PUn.  vi.  28.  s.  32  ;  Ptol.)  from 
tt*:r  d^v.  Ilinir  in  tent-i,  and  Nomadae  (No/iciSai) 
bvux  xl»-n  <«x-u  i^kttion  as  wandering  herdsmen,  and 
alMtwds  by  that  of  Saracem  (SapoirqvoO,  a 
caTty  tho  f.ricin  of  which  is  still  disputed,  while  its 
rcnr/wn  ba«  been  spmid  over  tlio  world  by  its  mis- 
taken application  to  the  f,'n'at  body  of  X\\c  Arab'^, 
who  bnntt  forth  to  suMik-  the-  world  to  Kl  Islam 
^Plia.  L  €.\  PtoL ;  Ammi:in.  xiv.  -1,  8,  xxii.  15, 
jebL  A^C,  xxir.  S,  zui.  16;  IVjcop.  Pen,  il 
19,  20).  Swne  of  them  scn-ed  the  Homaiis  .is  mcr- 
MUiy  light  cavalry  in  the  Persian  e\].cdition  of 
Mimm.  Ptetoiijr  (v.  19)  mentions,  as  separate 
tribr?i,  th.-  r.itjcIiaU'ni,  on  the  Ktijhrato.s  ;  the  Ba- 
OB  the  confines  of  bjria  [BATAJiAEA],  the 
and  R*^*^.  on  the  beednt  of  Arabia 
;;  the  Orclieri,  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  and,  be- 
the  abovr,  the  Aeseiuc,  Maeani|  Agraei,  and 
Bt  grna  a  long  list  of  tomss  along  the 
of  the  Enphialss  and  the  Fenian  Golf,  from 


ThapsacQS  downwards ;  besides  many  in  the  inland 
parts ;  most  of  whieh  an  menly  wdls  and  halting 

j»]ncf"H  on  the  three  preat  c.iraviui-routes  which  cross 
the  Desert,  the  one  from  Egypt  and  Petra,  eastward 
to  the  Persian  Golf,  the  seoood  frooa  Pahnyra  soath- 

ward  into  Arabia  Fdb,  and  the  thiid  finom  Fdmyra 
S£.  to  the  moath  of  tha  Tigris. 
8.  JroMa  Felix  CApoffai  1i  CMaf^),  included 

tlip  I'f'iiir.sula  j'ro}icr,  to  Avliich  the  name  was  ex- 
tended from  the  bW.  parts  (see  above).  The  op> 
poute  case  has  happoed  to  tiio  modem  name  EU 
Yemen,  which  was  at  first  applied  to  the  whole  pr.in- 
snla,  but  is  now  uM'd  in  a  restricted  sense,  for  the 
SW.  part,  along  the  S.  part  of  the  IM  Sea  const, 
rtulcmy  makes  a  range  of  mountains,  extending 
across  the  isthmna,  the  North  boundary  of  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  ride  of  AraUa  Deaerta;  but  no  such 
moimtains  are  now  known  to  exist.  The  tribes  and 
cities  ci  this  portion,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny, 
are  far  too  numerous  to  repeat ;  the  chief  uf  them  are 
treated  of  in  sc pirate  articles,  or  under  the  Ibilowing 
titles  of  the  most  important  tribes ;  beginning  S.  of 
the  Nauathaei,  on  the  W.  coast:  the  Thamv 
DKNi  and  MiNYAE  (in  the  south  part  of  Hejaz)  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Matoiiaba  {Mtcca) ;  the 
Sabaei  and  Ho^ieritai:;  in  the  SW.  ]>art  uf  the 
peainanla  (Fenwa);  on  the  SE.  coast,  the  Cratiu- 
MOTITAE  and  Ai)iiAMlT.\E  (in  El-Hadramnut,  n. 
country  very  little  knonn,  oven  to  the  prraent  day); 
on  tha  E.  and  ME.  coast  the  Osi^imtae  and  Da- 
RACHEM  and  GBBBiKf  (uA  OsNm,  and  El-Ah$a 
or  El-JJejeh).  rp.&] 

ARABIA  FELDC  CApefIa  Mfmr,  PtripL 
p.  14  ;  'ApaSlas  ip.it6piOV,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  9  ;  7j  'Apa- 
€ia  t6  ^n-rdpioy,  viii.  22.  §  8),  or  Atta.nae  (Phn. 
tL  98.  a.  82,  Silli?,  'ASdnf,  Phikstori^.  B.  E.  Hi.  4 ; 
Aden),  the  most  floiiri>hlTc  sen-j/irt  of  Aral  ia  Felix, 
whence  its  name ;  the  native  name  being  that  given 
by  Pliny  and  Ftiilostorgjus.  It  was  on  the  coast  ef 
the  Honicritae,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  jicninsula, 
about  1|°  E.  of  the  Straits  of  JSab-el'Jdemdeb,  in 
4Sf*  \<f  E.  long.,  and  \9P  46'  N.  hL  VuAemj 
places  it  in  80°  l<>n^'.  and  111^°  N.  laf.  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  observation; 
its  longest  day  being  12  hrs.  40  mtn.,  its  distance 
E.  from  Alexandreia  1  hr.  20  min.  The  author  of 
the  J'eripliu  ascribed  to  Anion  states  tluit  it  was 
destroyed  by  Caesar,  which  can  only  refer  to  the 
expedition  of  Aelius  Galliu,  under  Augustus.  Tha 
blow,  however,  was  soon  recovered,  for  the  port  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  eclipsed  by  Mokha.  Its  recent 
occuintion,  in  1839,  as  our  packet  itatiaB  between 
Suez  and  Bombay,  is  raising  it  to  new  consequence ; 
it-s  population,  which,  in  1839,  wjis  1,00(),  was  nearly 
20,000  in  1842.  The  ancient  emporium  of  Arabian 
spiles  and  Indian  wealth,  restored  to  importance, 
utter  the  Lijise  of  centuries,  as  a  station  and  coal 
depot  for  the  overland  mail,  exhibits  a  curious  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  civili/.ation  of  the 
East,  and  a  strange  example  of  the  cycles  in  which 
history  moves.  Aden  Is  undoubtedly  the  Arabia 
of  M.  !;i  (iii.  8.  §  7),  though  ho  j/laces  it  within 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Michaelis  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Eden  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23),  but  his  t^iiniOD  is  op> 
[Kised  by  Winer  {liibl.  litaltrortvrhurh,  ».  v.  Fdni). 
Some  also  suppose  it  to  be  the  Ophir  uf  Siripture. 
[Ophib].  [P.  S.] 

AKABIAE  and  ARARICl'S  MONS  (rf^i  'Apa- 
Sirjs,  rh  'ApdStov  oSpos  :  Jebel  MokatUm^  ^.),  the 
name  given  by  Henidotns  (ii.  8)  to  tha  laoga  of 
mountains  wUeh  foim  tha  oastarn  border  of  the 
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Nile-Tallcj,  and  !ieparated  ft  from  tlie  pint  of  Arabia 

W.  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  range  on  the  west 
piilc  towardA  Libya  he  names,  in  the  same  way, 
Libvri  Montee.  [Aeovptus.]  [P.  S.] 

AKA'filCUS  SINUS,  or  MABB  BUBfiUM  (d 
'ApdSioi  kSKitos,  HorcKl,,  &c,;  in  some  later  writers 
'ApaSuchs  kSKttos  ;  *Epv9piL  ddKaffaOf  its  usual 
name  in  LXX.  and  N.  T.:  Aab,  JBakr-d-KoUum: 
Red  Sea),  the  lonp:  and  narrow  pilf  which  pxlends 
northwards  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  bottvoen  Arabia 
on  the  E.  and  Afrioa  {Ahf*sinia,  and  Xubia,  and 
Egtipt)  on  the  W.,  between  12°  40'  and  30°  N.  lat. 
and  between  43°  3U'  and  32°  30'  £.  long.  Its  di- 
xvetkn  it  NMW.  and  SSB. :  Us  IngCh  1400  mileBf 
its  i'r»^at(>st  breadth  nearly  200  miles. 

It  was  first  known  to  Uie  ancients  in  its  N.  part, 
that  ia,  in  tiM  matoni  bay  of  the  two  into  whid)  its 
head  is  paitad  bf  the  pciiin?;ula  of  Mt.  Simi  ((>'ilf 

Sues).  The  InMlttes,  whose  miraculous  pasj>a£e 
of  this  pilf,  near  its  lisad,  b  tiM  first  great  ovont  m 
their  history  as  a  nation,  called  it  the  sedpi/  sea. 
It  seems  to  hare  been  to  this  part  al-o  (a.s  the 
caifisil  known)  that  the  Ckeek  ^e')p~aphers  gave 
^ba  name  of  Red  Sea,  which  was  attt  i  wanls  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Indian  Ocean;  while  the  Red  Sea 
itself  came  to  be  liai  often  called  bjr  that  name,  but 
received  the  ^slindive  appellation  of  A  rabian  Gulf. 
But  it  never  entirelj  lost  the  fonner  name,  which  it 
now  bears  excltuively.  To  find  a  reason  for  its 
being  called  Red  has  puzzled  geographers,  (rom 
StraU)  (xvi,  p.  779)  to  the  present  day.  The  beat 
explanation  is  prubably  that,  from  its  washing  the 
shores  of  Arabia  Petniea,  it  was  called  the  Sea  of 
Edom,  which  the  GixmJks  translated  iitenlljr  into 
ri  ipuOpa  m\aaoa. 

Hie  Hmn  of  die  ancients  respecting  this  gulf  are 
varions  and  intereMinfr.  Herrxlutus  (ii.  H)  calls  it 
a  gulf  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Ku'vpt  (i.  e.  the  Nile- 
ynSkij),  flowing  in  from  the  sea  called  'EpvSpii,  up 
to  Syri  i.  in  l<'nprth  f')rty  days'  rowing  from  its  head 
to  uie  open  sea,  and  half  a  day's  voyage  in  its  greatest 
bieadlih;  irith  a  flood  and  ebb  tide  efof^r  day.  In 
c.  158,  he  speaks  (if  No<'h(>'s  ran.il  a--  <  nt  iiifo  the 
Bed  Sea,  wliich  he  directly  afterwards  calls  the 
Arabian  Gnlf  and  tiw  Sentheni  Sea;  the  mixture  of 
the  terms  cviilcntly  arising  from  the  fad  that  he  is 
speaking  of  it  simply  as  part  of  the  great  sea,  which 
he  aiXhSoti^am,  to  distinirnish  it  frnm  the  Norlkerm, 
i.e.  the  Meilitcrranctn.  S>,  ir.  iv.  ^7,  he  says  that 
the  Persians  extend  as  far  as  the  Southern  or  Red 
Sea,  M  tV  ^orivf  ddUotfvor  *Epv9p^v  ira- 
\«vfitrtv,  i.e.  the  Pen-ian  Gulf,  whirh  he  never  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  J^/thraean  Sea,  in  its  wider 
sen^;  thus,  he  malces  the  Enphrates  and  Tigris 
ftll  into  tliat  sea  (i.  180,  vL  20).  Again,  in  iv.  39, 
speaking  of  Arabia,  as  forming,  with  Persia  and 
Assyria,  a  great  peninsula,  jutting  out  fixxn  Asia 
bio  the  Red.  Sea,  he  tfslinguishes  the  Arabian  Gulf 
as  its  \V.  l>.»iii)dary;  and  he  extends  the  £r3rthrBean 
sea  all  alniig  tiie  S.  of  A>\n  to  India  (c.  40).  Again, 
in  c.  159,  he  speaks  of  Xecho's  fleet  *'  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  atljacmt  to  the  Hod  Sea"  (^irl  'Epuflpp  3o- 
\iff<Tri) ;  and,  in  relating  the  circumnavigation  of 
AfricA  under  that  king,  he  says  tliat  Neeho,  having 
finished  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
G*t{f,  caused  some  Phoenicians  to  embark  for  the 
expedition;  and  that  they,  setting  forth  from  the 
Red  Sea,  navigated  the  Southern  Sea  (Sp/xr^diyrfs 

Xoffvay)^  and  so  nnnd  LiliTm  Ij  Oe  FiOan  of  Her- 
ctt]eato9gjpt(ir.49).  These  paaa^  show  that 


Heradelai  hiwvr  the  Bed  Sea  as  a  narrow  gnlf  of 
the  groat  ooean,  which  he  supposed  to  extend  S.  of 
Asia  and  Aftien,  but  that  his  notion  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  was  very  vague;  a  view 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  regards  Arabia  as  the 
southernmost  conntry  of  Asia  (iii.  107).  Respecting 
the  gnlf  which  forms  the  western  hcsid  of  the  Ilvd 
Sea,  he  had  the  opprtunity  of  gduing  occxumte 
infoniiation  in  Lower  E::ypt,  even  if  he  did  not  }>ce 
it  hinuelf ;  and,  accurdingly,  he  gives  its  width  c<*r- 
reetlf  as  half  a  day's  \-oyage  in  its  widest  part  (tlie 
average  width  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  is  thirty  mile-.)  ; 
but  he  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  whole  tea 
to  be  the  same  average  widtiL  For  its  length  hn 
was  dependent  on  the  acc(»nnts  of  traders  ;  and  be 
makes  it  much  too  long,  if  we  are  to  reckon  the 
ibvty  days  by  liis  estimale  of  700  stadia,  or  eren 
500  stadia,  a  day,  which  would  give  2,400  and 
2,000  gcog.  miles  respectively.  But  tho:ic  are  his 
estimates  far  $aUiiijf,  and  the  former  under  the  moat 
favourable  circuinst.ince.s ;  whereas  his  firty  daya 
are  expressly  for  rowing,  Icoepng  of  course  near  th« 
coast,  and  tliat  in  a  namm-  sea  affected  by  stroog 
tidoM,  and  full  of  inijHxliiDciits  to  navigation.  More- 
over, the  Guif  of  Jki^-d-Mmdtb  slioold,  peihapa, 
be  included  in  &  esthnate.  Herodotus  rpgarcM 
the  Nilc-valley  and  the  Ked  Sea  a-s  ongiiially  two 
parallel  and  equal  gulfs,  the  one  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  the  other  of  the  Scrathem ;  of  which  the 
fonner  lia.s  been  filled  up  by  the  deposit  of  the  Nile 
in  two  myriads  of  years,  a  thing  which  might  happen 
to  the  latter,  if  the  Nile  were  by  any  ( hanre  to  be 
turned  into  it  (ii.  11)  How  little  was  generally 
knoMm  of  the  .S.  part  of  the  Re«l  S***  down  to  thf> 
time  of  Ilcrodutus,  i.s  shown  by  the  luct  that 
Damastes,  the  logographer,  a  di:»ciplc  of  Udlanicnar 
l>clieved  it  to  be  a  lake.  (Stnib.  i.  p.  47.) 

Another  curious  conjecture  was  that  of  Strabo, 
the  writer  on  physics,  and  Eratosthenes,  wlw  tried 
to  account  for  the  marine  remains  in  the  soil  of  the 
countries  niund  the  Mediterranean,  by  snj^iosing 
that  the  sea  had  a  much  higher  levd,  bcibrB  the 
disni])ti'Ui  of  tlie  Pillars  (if  Ilcrriiles;  and  that,  until 
a  postage  was  thus  made  for  it  into  the  Atlantic,  ita 
eadt  was  across  the  btlnnns  of  Sues  into  the  Bed 
Si'^  ('E  )i'Cf>a  ^aAao-(Ta).  This  theoiT,  the  Utter 
part  of  which  was  used  to  expUin  Homer's  ac  count 
of  the  voyage  of  Mendans  to  the  Aelhioiiians,  ia 
mentioned  at  id  opposed  by  Strabo  (L  ppii38|39f  57; 
Eratosth.  Frag.  p.  33,  foU.  ed.  SeideL) 

The  ancient  geograpben  fint  became  wdl  no- 
(juaiiite<l  with  the  Ked  S'a  under  the  Ptolenniee. 
About  B.C.  100,  Agatharchides  wrote  a  full  de- 
scription of  both  coasts,  under  the  title  rifpl  rvt 
dpvi'pus  dd\a4T<rr)s,  of  the  1st  and  5th  b^xiks  c/f  which 
we  have  a  full  abstract  by  Pholius  (Cod.  250, 
pp.  441 — 460,  ed.  Bekkcr;  and  in  Hud>on's  Geo- 
graphi  Graeci  ^^itlorrs,  vol.  i.);  and  we  liave  ntune* 
rous  notices  of  the  gulf  in  Strabo,  Mela,  i'liny,  Ptrv- 
lemy,  and  Agathemeru!*.  They  dct>cribe  it  a.*  on« 
of  Uie  two  great  gulf^  of  the  Smthem  Sea  (4  vorla 
ddKairaa,  Strab.  p.  121).  or  Indian  Ocean,  to  whirh 
the  names  of  'Epudpa  dd\aaaa  and  Alare  iiubrum 
^vere  now  usually  applied,  the  Bsd  Sen  itsdf  bcingf 
snrnt'tiiues  called  by  the  same  n.ame  and  sometimcH 
by  tlic  (iistinctivo  name  of  Arabian  GiUf,  Ptolemy 
carefully  (!i>tinL'ittsheB  the  (Wo  (viii.  16.  §  8);  as 
al*i  <1  "  s  Ai:athemenis,  whoso  Red  Sea  (jEpv6p^ 
duKaaaa)  is  the  Gulf  of  Rab-el-MamM>.  It  ex- 
tended from  Arabia  FMraen  to  the  Sb  txtrenity  of 
the  coast  of  the  Tnglod^ytae  in  Aethioiiia,  hkag 
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on  tlx  W.  bj  KgA-pt  and  Aetluoina,  on  the 
£.  br  Anbu  Felix.  Stxabo,  who  iiiclu<ie$,  under 
Iht  nsme  of  Aethjofuans,  all  the  people  of  the 
tadMne  tooth,  from  the  lifting  to  the  setting  sun, 
f»T»  that  the  Acthii'puins  arv  m\u\i\]  hy  nature 
into  two  parts  bj  the  Arabian  Gull',  us  iw  fifarju- 
fifomi  kvkXov  rfd^/imri  HutKiry^  (i.  p.  35;  hve 
Grn^k::TTi  aid  th«?  commrtitttor*).  lli>  j»Ia<i'a  the 
Anioau  imd  Pcrbian  (julf  oj^xsite  the  Euxine  and 
Ifci  OMfkn  respeetiicif,  vUdi  k  qnito  light  (it 
^  111).  It«  S.  entrance  was  a  n.irrow  strut, 
rmm  Ham  Bubri  (t^  irrcKk  tV  'Epv$pf  da- 
JUtfVf ,  PloL;  ,S»Mfi  of  AaMJrMtM),  CDclooed 
If  m  pnOMBtorr  of  Pfire  or  iK-re  (Ras  St^Jiin) 
«  1h0  «d  that  of  PaUudromoa  (C\  ^Bo^r/- 
JteM).  OB  the  E.  (PtoL  L  15.  $  II,  ir.  7.  §  9, 
§  T.  viii.  16.  §  12.)  Its  Icnpth  was  dif- 
fereuUj  eitinttted;  bjr  fcratoBtheneg  (op.  thxL)  at 
fltBdia:  Sirdw,  at  15,000  (i  piS5:  in 
i.  p.  100,  only  10,000,  but  the  rcKJinp:  should 
ffoLhlj  be  altered);  bj  Agnp|«,  at  14,000  or 
13,776  (17SS  HP.  op.  Plni.>  and  by  Agatlwraenit 
at  10.000  stadia,  or  1.333^  M.I'.;  bcsiides  other 
eakalatigm,  folUmuiig  the  line  of  either  coast.  Ita 
nion  vaiioQsIj  stated,  probablj  from 
its  beiof  taken  at  different  parts;  hy  Tiniosthcnes 
(op.  Plin.)  at  2  days' joamej  (about  1,200  stadia); 
bj  btnbo,  at  Dot  much  more  than  1 ,000  stadia  at 
its  videst  part ;  while  the  general  estimate  reached 
.1  .Kiht  vti  H  i.  or  475  M.P.  The  width  of  the  strait 
is  tiO  siAUia,  according  to  Strabo  aiid  Agathemerus, 
mfmm  6  to  12  M.P.  according  to  different  accounts 
pTserTfd  bj  Pliny  :  it  is  nvilly  20  miles.  The 
4aaf!en  cf  thi<^  stniit,  which  iiavc  given  to  it  the 
MM  «f  Bfii'-'  l-M'ind.h  (i.  e.  Gate  of  Tears)  are 
i><  irade  n.  n  !i  <  f  hy  the  ancient  writers.  From 
the  Bammiess  uf  the  sea,  btnbo  oAen  compares  it 
toarifw. 

At  the  Dortheni  eivl,  the  was  parted  into  two 
lifs  by  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Pctnea,  consisting 

e#lh*  Bbck  MoMtebt  ef  Ptolenr  (dk  ^iAm  Vt, 
Plrf.T.  17.  §  3,  vi.  7.  §  12 ;  the  Sinaitic  pronp),  ter- 

mkaibifi «  tbe  S.  in  the  promootoiy  of  Poeeidamom 

(Mm  JfalMwif)  in  S8<>  N.  kt.   Of  thcM  bays, 

western  and  Itrfiger,  ninnin;;  N\V.  to  30°  N.  laL 
vas  called  the  Sinns  Heroopohtes,  or  Uerou|»liticus 
('BfmtmaKinit  mikng  or  ^vxos,  'Hfwet  k^Kwos, 
Ttiraphrast.  PI.  iv.  8,  <t<JAiroi  AlyvirrtaKSs,  Jo- 
fcpiu  A  mL  JwL  yiiL  2 ;  Bahr  Es  Suez^  Gu{fqfStiea)t 
fnm  the  city  of  Hkboopous  ('HpMr  ««\ir),  mar 
its  bead,  on  th<r  canal  wliich  Necho  made  to  connect 
it  with  the  Nile.  It  divided  >Iiddle  Egypt  from 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  u  separated  from  the  Mediter- 
MHM  hf  the  lathmua  of  Suez.  Its  h«id  &eeni.s  to 
fcarr  rr'tired  in  conssprjuenre  of  the  sand  wa.^-hed  tip 
It  xhe  finjfxg  tide*  and  prevailing  is.  wind^.  The 
t»  in  this  narrow  gulf  is  bo  strong  to  nbe  its 
iiiriM-e  above  that  «f  the  Mcditcrrane.in.  The 
eastern  bay  was  called  Aelaiiites  and  Aeiaiaticus,  or 
BMllfli  Md  Elaniticoa  Sms  iAiKmrtnis,  'EAo- 
rfnjt,  "EAariTijroi  kcJAtoi  or  fivxoi  :  Gulf  of 
Akaia)t  from  the  city  cf  Aklama.  It  was  r^arded 

m      h  Til  11  reew  eT  the  Arabian  Golf  Ot^o». 

Stnib.,  Ac;  Sinus  intimu.^,  Plin.).  Pliny 
that  it  took  its  name  from  the  Laeaoitae,  who 
dWdt  npoa  it,  and  wheee  capital  was  laiuro,  or, 
a:r<:'  'If  to  Others,  Aelana;  he  then  adils  the  variou.s 
fonna  Aehniticas,  AJeniticua  (from  Artemidoms) 
Md  UmitkiiiB  (flm  Jnba).  It  extendi  KME.  to 
29=^  36'  N.  kt.,  nith  an  average  breadth ot  lamOw, 
roekj  and  precifttooa  ahorai. 
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The  charadwr  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  given  by  the 
ancients,  is  stormy,  rugged,  deep,  and  alM  unding  in 
marine  aniinaU.  Its  coral  reefs  and  violent  shifting 
winds  have  always  made  its  navigation  difficult: 
but  from  the  earliest  times  of  rcconied  history  it 
W.1S  used  by  the  Kgj  ptijuw,  Pliot>niciuus,  Jews,  and 
Araljs,  as  a  great  highway  of  commerce  between 
India  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Indian  0«  ean 
in  general,  and  the  countries  round  the  Mcditcr- 
raoean.  It  had  several  important  harboon  on  both 
coasts ;  the  c  hief  of  whit  h  were  Mvos  Housios, 
Beuenice,  Ptolkmais  Tu£bon,  and  Adulk  on 
the  W.,  and  Aklaita,  Lbvcb  Com,  Huza, 
Acii.A,  and  others  on  the  e.-u^t.  Ptolemy  gi\es  tlie 
names  of  some  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Kol 
Sea;  thooo  of  tho  EiTthmean  Sen  mentioned  by 
llenKlntus  as  n  plaec  to  which  Porsi.m  exiles  were 
sent,  were  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Herod.  U.  ce.; 
Diod.  iiL  14, 15;  Entoeth.  U.  ee.;  Strab.  i.  pp.  35, 
38,  47,  57,  ii.  pp.  100,  121,  132,  .wi.  p.  779;  Meb, 
iiL  8;  Phn.  iL  67,68,  v.  11, 12,  vi.  24,26,32,33; 
PtoL  iv.  5.  §  13,  7.  §§  4, 27,  v.  17.  §§  1,  2,  vi.  7. 
§§  1,  36,  43,  vii.  5.  §§  1,  2,  10,  viii.  16.  §  2,  20. 
§2,22.  §2;  A|;aUiem.i.2,  u.  2,5,  11,  14;  Kennel,. 
Geoff.  to  Hfrod.  iraL  i.  p.  260,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88—9 1 ; 
Gosselin.  L'tbtr  dit  Qtogr.  Kemtmst  der  AUm 
torn  Arab.  Mccrbatetk,  in  Bredow's  Untersuchungm, 
vol.  ii. ;  Reichard,  J/yos  llonnos  u.  die  affyptuch- 
athiopiteke  Kutte  de»  clasg.  ZeitalUrt,  the  Ntu. 
Gtogr.  Kphan.  vol.  xxviii. ;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol 
ii.  pp.  226,  foil.,  245,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

AR^VBIS  ('ApoSii,  Ptol.  vi.  19.  §  2),  a  river  of 
Geilnisi:!.  ^vlii.-h  flowecl  from  the  Monies  Baeti  (  HVi- 
tha(i),  tiiruugh  the  country  of  the  Arabii,  to  the 
Indisii  Ocean.  It  is  now  called  the  Pttmli,  The 
iiaiiies  of  this  river  and  of  the  ]ieoj»le  who  lived  on 
its  banks  are  variously  written  by  ancient  authors. 
Thus,  ArabfaM  fApd«iof,  Arrian,  Anab.  tL  21), 
ArtabisCApro^ji,  Slareian),  Art.nbius  (Annn.  Marc 
xxiii.  6).  The  people  are  called  Arabitao  ('A/ra>- 
eirm),  Aibii  (Plin.  vL  S4),  Arabics  (Apd9i«r,  Ar- 
rian.21,  22),  Arlm-s  (*Ar§«'»J,  Strab.  xv.  p. 
720),  Aiihss  i^'ApiSfSf  Dion.  Perieg.  1096),  ArbiU 
('A^iToi,  Htfdan).  Vmn  this  people  the  Arbiti 
Mi  nted  ("Af-ftTo  Cprj,  inul.  vi.  21.  §  3,  vii  I.  |S8; 
called  Barbitoni  by  Amm.  Aiarc.  xxiii.  6}  appear  to 
have  derived  thdr  name.  Ptoileniy  has  mistaken 
the  cuiir^c  of  this  river  when  he  makes  it  flow  N.  of 
Urangiana  and  tiedrosia,  and  has  apparently  om- 
ftnaded  it  wilh  the  Etymander  (IJelmend) ;  uud 
Pliny  has  placed  it  too  far  to  the  \V.  on  the  edge  of 
Carmania  (Kirmnn),  whereas  it  really  divides  Sa- 
ranga  (to  ^.d^ayya)  from  the  Oritae  ('npfircu). 
Martian  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  §  5,  viii.  25.  §  14.), 
speak  of  a  town  in  Gedn^-^iji  c.illed  Arbis.  Plmy  «:iys 
(vi.  23)  that  it  was  fomided  bv  Nearchus. 

AHAIU'TAK.  [Arabis.]' 

AKAUlvrCA  ('ApaSptya:  Arrd)ricen'^es :  Alan- 
qwr),  a  ^tilJcnliu^ry  town  of  the  Lusitatii,  in  liispania 
Lusitanica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tof^na,  N.  of 
Oli.-i|)o;  the  Jerubriga  of  the  Itinerary.  (Plin.iT. 
22.  8. 35;  Ptol,  ii.  5.  §  7;  It.  Ant.  pp.  419,  421; 
Fkjrex,  xiv.  174.)  [P.S.] 

ARACCA  ('ApaKKa,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  4;  Ara<  h  i, 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  town  in  busiana,  on  tito 
Tigris.  Bodiart  (ad  Gm.  x.  10)  has  attempTed  to 
identify  it  with  Ereeh,  and  Mirhnelis  with  Kd-  -.i. 
If,  however,  it  was  in  Sosiana,  neither  of  the>e  ideii- 
tifleatioas  will  answer.  [V.] 

AIIACE'LI  ( AVA.  Aracelit.mus:  nuarteAraamT), 
a  stijieudiary  town  of  the  V'aaoones,  in  the  conr  jutiu 
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of  Cacsiiraufjusta,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  24  M.  P.  west  of  Pamplona, 
on  the  little  river  AraquiL  (Plin.iii.  3.  8.  4;  Itin. 
Ant.  y.  Ar>-K)  _         [P.  S.] 

AKACIIXAKI'M  (rh  'Apax»'a*i»i' i/poj),  a  moun- 
tain in  IVlupfinnpsiiji,  furniin;:  the  boundary  between 
the  territories  of  Curiuth  and  Epidaurus.  (Paua. 
ii.  25.  §  10;  Strjjh.  U.  s.  r.:  Hi'^ych.  r.  vaaiXi- 
V0»\  Leake,  Morca,  vol.  ii.  p.  417,  ht'ij.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  312.) 

AKACIIO'SIA  {v  'Apaxd^crla:  Eth.  'Apax^iroi, 
Strab.  XT.  p.  723;  Arrian,  Aaab.  \i.  17  ;  'Apaxa>- 
Tw,  Dion.  Fsriag.  1096,  Plin.  SO.  s.  23 ;  Arach  >- 
Bii,  Plin.  vi.  9.  s.  21),  a  pro%'incc  of  Eastern  Persia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Paryeti  M.  (JIazdrcu,  a 
portion  of  tbe  dudn  of  tlio  Paropunisafl,  Bhtdu- 
Kiwih),  on  tlio  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  Gednv 
sia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Drangiaiia.  It  comprehends 
the  present  provinces  of  theNE.  i>art  of  BtAiAutan, 
Cvtch,  Gnndaca,  Kandahar,  Scvrtstan^MvX  tlio  SW. 
portion  of  Kibuiiitan.  Cul.  liawliii.son  (Joum, 
(kivjr.  Soe.  ToL  zlL  p.  1 13)  \vA»  suppsod  the  name 
to  be  derived  from  Uarakhwati  (Sansc.  Saraswati), 
•  whicli  is  also  preeerved  in  the  Arabic  Rakhaj  (ap- 
plied generally  to  Kandahar),  and  oo  the  Arghand- 
ab-ricer.  According  to  Wilson  (^Ariana,  p.  158), 
thetB  is  a  place  called  Jioky  or  RokkcQf  on  the 
Toate  from  Boat  to  Ghizni. 

It  appnra  to  have  lH>en  n  rich  and  thiddj  peopled 
province,  and  acqtiircd  early  imjjortanco  a.s  being 
one  of  the  main  routes  from  India  to  Persia.  Its 
chief  mountains  mn  called  Pan-eti  (//azaros),  in- 
c!  Ill  lit!  J  probably  part  of  the  Soliman  Koh  and  their 
SW,  branch  the  Khojeh  Ainran  mountains.  It  was 
watered  by  oweml  .streams,  of  which  the  principal 
b'trc  the  name  of  Arachotu.s  [AR.\citoTi  s] :  and 
contiiined  the  subordinate  tribes  of  the  Paryeti,  Sidri, 
Bhoplatao,  and  Eoritae.  Its  mart  ancient  capital 
was  Ararhotiis  or  Arrifhovia  [An \cnoTrs]  ;  and  in 
later  times  Alcxandreia  ur  ^Uexaudreiopuiii),  a  name 
pnbaUj  ghw  to  it  subsequently  in  honoor  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723,  seq,;  Arrian, 
Anab.  ilL  28 ;  Steph.  4.  v. ;  PtuL ;  Rawlinson,  W  i  I  son, 
W.<e.)  [v.] 

AHACnO'TI  FONS.    [AitAfnoTis,  No.  2.j 

AKACUO'TUS.  1.  CA/^axwToJf  Ptol.  vi.  20. 
§5;  Ud.CfaarBx;  Plin.  vL  93;  Arachoti, 'Apaxo^- 
W,  .StraK  xi.  p.  'y\A\  Stc])h.  H;  Arach  isia.  I'lin. 
vi.  33),  the  chief  city  of  Aruehosia,  said  to  have  been 
ftnnded  \>j  Seminunis  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  and  to  htm 
been  watered  by  a  river  which  flowed  fnun  the 
Indus  eastward  into  a  lake  called  'Apdix^os  Kpiitnn 
(Ptd.  SO.  §  2),  and  by  Solinttt  to  hnn  been 
sitnatM  on  tho  Etyinander.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed  in  modem  times  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  this  town,  and  what  modem  dtj  or  ruins 
can  be  identified  with  the  ancient  capital  M.  Court 
(Jomph.  AtiaL  Societ.  Bmg.)  has  identified  some 
ruins  oo  the  ^r^Aofoa  river,  4  {larasangs  from  Kan- 
dvAoPyOn  the  road  to  MiibnrptlPf  with  thoso  of  Ara- 
chotns;  but  these  Prof.  Wilson  considers  to  be  too 
much  to  the  SE.  lJawlin.son  (Joum.  G(og.  Soc. 
ToLxiLp.  113)  thinks  tliat  he  has  fonnd  them  at  a 
pl.'ice,  now  called  L'  ltin  liobat.  llest.ates,  what  is  in- 
deed curious,  that  tiic  most  ancient  n.anie  of  the  <  ity, 
Cophen,  mentionwl  by  Stephanus  and  I'liny,  has  rrivcn 
rise  to  the  territorial  designation  of  Kipiti,  apjilidl  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  surrounding  country.  Tlie  ruins 
an  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  and  the  mea- 
anreniciits  of  StralMi,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  an?,  he  con- 
riders,  decisive  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sitOL  Stepba- 
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nns  has  apparently  ooDtrasted  two  cities, — Ara* 
chnsia,  which  he  says  b  not  &r  from  tlie  ^lassagetae, 
and  Arachotus,  which  he  calls  a  town  of  India.  CoL 
RawUnson  believes  the  contiguity  of  the  MasMh 

gctae  and  Arachasia  m.'iy  be  explained  by  the  "snp- 
position  that  by  iLxs-apetac  Stephanus  nseant  the 
Sacac,  who  Ol^ooiscd  the  llazdrah  MowtUtmt  (Ml 

their  way  finom  tha  MimAt'Kutk  to  SaauUm  or 

Stistan. 

2.  {'ApaxaniSf  Steph.  B.:  Isid.  Charax;  Plin. 
vi.  23).  the  river  of  A^l(•!lM^'ul.  uhich  flowed  fnr>m 
the  southern  pait  of  the  Caucasus  (Z/(W»-A'ttfA), 
and  gave  ita  name  to  the  capitaL  (Stqih.  B.) 
rtolcniv  has  committed  an  error  in  extending 
this  river  to  tho  Indus;  but  ho  has  in  port  at- 
tained the  truth  in  connecting  it  with  a  kin 
(Kifivrj,  ^is  KoXuTai  'Apax^Tos  irp^nj,  Ptol,  vi. 
20.  §  2;  "  Arachoti  Fous,"  Anmi.  Marc  xsiii.  26: 
perhaps  the  modem  Dooree').  The  diief  point  is 
to  dct(  rmlne  what  river  Ptnl.  iny  refers  to,  as  he 
docs  not  give  its  name.  The  KtMnander,  Hennan- 
dns,  or  Erymanthua  (pmHtimcit<T),  tiows  fiwi  dw 
monntains  W.  of  Kabul  into  Lake  Zaruh ;  and  IL 
Buniouf  has  snj>[iofied  this  to  be  the  Arochotu, 
Zend  ffta^iqunlti  (Sense.  AiranMli)  being  a  name 
common  to  a  river,  and  implying  connectian  with  a 
lake.  Wilson  considers,  however,  the  present  Ar^ 
hand-Ab,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Helmend,  as 
answering  best  to  the  description  of  Ptolemy.  Another 
tributary  called  the  Tumuk  flows  through  a  small  l;iko 
called  Doorte  in  J£lphinstonc's  map.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  Arachotus  may  have  been  formerly 
applit-d  indisrriniinatf-ly  to  the  three  tribut.aries  of  the 
JJtliut'iui,  ilii'  Arkand-dh,  Tumuk,  and  ArghaMn, 
which  are  .all  rivers  of  alxiut  the  same  volume;. 
(Wilson,  Ar'KitM,  pp.  156,  157.)  [V.] 

AKACIITIILS  ("Apoxtfoi,  Pol,  xxii.  9;  1'tol.iii. 
13t  Ut.  xltti.  SS;  Plin.  iv.  1 ;  'Aparfet,  Strab.  pp. 
325,  327;  'ATaTO<Jj,  Dioaearth.  42,  p.  460,  «d. 
Fulu-;  'ApaiQoSf  Lycophr.  409  ;  Tzetz.  ad  loe. ; 
Aretboo,  lAr.  zzztHL  8;  napectins  the  ortho> 
(.-raphy,  sec  Kramer,  ad  Strab.  p.  325  :  Aria),  a 
river  of  Epirus,  rising  in  Mount  TymLhe  and  the 
district  Panraea,  and  flowing  southwarda  first 
thnni^di  the  mountains,  and  then  through  the  plain 
of  Anibracia  into  the  Ambraciot  gtdf.  The  town  of 
Ambnda  wna  dtoated  on  ita  left  or  eastam  bank, 
.^t  t  la  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  seay  in  a  direct 
line. 

The  Arachthua  ftrmed  the  bomidary  betweeB 

Hellas  pnijH^r  and  I'pints,  wlienoe  Ambracia  waa 
reckoned  the  first  town  in  Ucllas.  The  count rr 
near  the  montii  of  the  river  is  full  of  mar»hei<.  The 
entmncc  to  the  pnrscnt  mouth  of  tiie  Aria,  wLit  h 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  ancient  motith,  is  so  olxstmcted 
by  swamps  and  shoals  as  scarcely  to  be  accci^silde 
even  to  boats;  but  on  cn»vsing  this  bar  then?  are 
16  or  17  feet  of  water,  and  nrndy  les,s  th.an  10  in  the 
channel,  for  a  distance  of  6  miles  up  the  river.  Tlii-^ 
miles  lii;;her  up  the  lifw altogether  ceases  to  be  nari^ 
pable,  not  haN-inir  more  than  5  feet  in  tlie  d<t^jx«t 
|*!irt,  and  greatly  obstructed  by  shoals.  The  c^^urse 
of  the  river  Uvery  tortuous;  and  the  9  mites  up  tfa« 
river  are  only  about  2  from  the  piilf  in  a  dins't 
line.  At  the  entrance,  its  width  is  about  60  )iu\ls, 
but  it  fKX)n  lieoomea  much  nanwwer;  and  9  mik« 
nj)  its  width  is  not  more  than  20  y.ard5.  At  Ain- 
bracia,  however,  its  bed  is  about  200  yards  acro»«; 
but  the  stream  in  ■mmnerb  divided  1^  aand>budcs 
into  small  rivulets,  shallf viN-  but  rapid,  nnim'n;;  .^t 
least  4  miles  an  hour.    Above  the  town,  it  appcAni 
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camfantirdr  dianiratiTc,  and  Ti  or  C,  m'lhs,  bigker 
tijV  is  ani<in;7  tln»  hilln.  Tliis  is  tii'-  j  n'^'  iit 
coodi'iio  ihf  river,  .v  tU'scribod  by  Lieutenaitt 
Votf^.whoTlMtcrl  it  in  1830.  (Journal  c/tk*  flto- 
5rwpAMw/ StW'/y.  vol.  iii.  p.  81.) 

Aia  CIA  CA^wnfo,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  8;  Plin.  vi.25), 
aa  kiand  off  tlie  ooast  of  Penis,  wlueli  aniean 
from  Ptulrmj  to  lum  bone  aliD  the  aame  of  Alex- 
aodh  losiiia.  [V.] 

ASACILLUM  (ilwrfffiM,  Mur  FmUbre  md 
AVv^cJo),  a  town  of  the  Cantabri.  in  IJi-pmin  Tar- 
TacuKa«iai^  not  to  be  confoonded  with  Auacku. 
(ONe.  vi.  t1 :  Flem,  hr.  S9.>  [  P.  S.] 

AR.K'YNTfirS  rA  a.fi.fflo?:  Z^;';.;.*),  a  ranpe 
vl  moamams  in  Aetolia  running  in  a  i>outli-«asterly 
'fctttiwn  iirain  tlie  Aehdovs  to  the  ETemm,  and 
$Apira*'n;j  tho  lower  phin  df  Artf.li.i  n<ar  the  .«;oa 
imu  the  upper  pUin  above  the  lakes  Hvria  and 
TkidNaH.  (StnliL  450,  460;  Diony.s.  Pfrip^r. 
431;  I>*"ake.  yorthem  Grtfce,  vol.  i.  p.  121.) 
Ff^  (it.  2.  §  3)  and  Solinus  (7.  §  22)  eirooeoosly 
«iA  Axmejraihm  *  inoaBtain  cf  Acarnania.  If  we 
fin  trust  the  authori^  of  hltOT  writers  an<l  of  tlic 
kotoaa  poeta,  there  wma  m  moaitain  of  the  name  of 
Axweymbm  hodi  in  Beeotia  and  in  Attica,  or  per- 
haps 103  the  fn>uti<rs  of  the  two  countries.  Thiw 
bccpkamu  B.  («.  r.)  and  Senrius  (ad  V'irg.  Eel.  it. 
14)  spnak  of  a  Boeotian  AracynUins;  and  Sextus 
F-mp'ricas  (adr.  Gramnu  c.  12.  p.  270),  Lutatius 
(ad  Stal.  Tkeb.  iu  239),  and  Mbiiw  .^pic>ter  (de 
JimL  p.  27)  mention  an  Attic  Aracynthvis.  The 
inoontjun  jj.  cimnected  with  the  Boeotian  hero  Am- 
ptii-c  ^»*th  hy  Pn  {lertius  (iii.  13.  42)  and  hv  Virgil 
</,Vi  iL  24)  ;  and  the  line  of  V'irfril  —  •'  Amphion 
l>irt3rus  in  Aetato  Araejntho" — w  i  l  l  .-eeui  to 
pl*^  the  nMuntain  « n  the  frrmtiers  of  li  -eotia  and 
Attir:4.  (Oinip.  iivixiiA^x.iiiir,  Die  (ifich.  dts  Attol. 
Lmd*s.  p.  10$.) 

AliAD  CApd?),  a  city  of  the  Can.uoiites  in  the  S. 
«l  Paiesline,  in  the  ndj^hlioarhood  ot  the  wilderness 
if  bdalL   When  (he  Israelites  were  hi  the 

cf  Seir.  at  the  tiiin'  of  Aaron's  death,  the  king 
<i  AraJ  attat  Jusd  them,  and  took  fiome  of  them  pri- 
wmn.  (.V«M».  nL  1,  aoofii.  40;  JmigtB,  \  16.) 
Tbe  ci!T  con-scqaently  devoted  to  d«^tnirtion  by 
ti>e  Isriciites;  bat  the  accampUshnient  of  tiieir  vow 
{Jhmk.  aad.  S)  b  eoljr  neoraed  hf  antidpation,  for 
k  waa «x«<-atM  under  Joahoa  f/o<A.  xii.  14).  Eu- 
•eliaaMd  Jerome  plaet  And  iO  M.  P.  from  Hebron 
aai  4  ftem  Malatba.  Dr.  RoliiinoB  ideotifiee  it,  on 
?h  r^'ui.d  of  the  freneral  agn«einent  in  jiosition  and 
the  kkntitj  of  name,  with  an  eminence  on  the  road 
TMrm  to  Habrai,  called  TiM  'Arad.  (Re- 
smreSeM,  v..l.  iii.  p.  12,)  [P.  S.J 

A'RADKN  ('AfoSV:  £th,  'ApaShnos,  Stepb. 
B.  «.  e.X  a  dty  of  Crete,  formerly  called  Anopolis. 
1b  dpert'a  map  it  appt-ars  un  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
Uni,  near  the  Phoniix  Portm.  Remains  of  an- 
(int  walU  are  found  at  the  modem  Anopolit. 
(I'x-hler,  CreU,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

A'KADL'S.  1.  (v 'A^ttSot:  'ApdJiof .  Ara- 
dwtf:  (».  T.  i^Vnad,  Arvaditc,  Gen.  x.  18,  1  Chrcn, 
L  16:  'Ap«iSto(  LXX.:  Rwti),9a  Ulan<I  off  the  N. 

"f  I'li-«-m'  i  I  at  a  di'^lanep  of  20  >tailia  from 
tt,^  aiaixibnd.  (Mrab.  p.  7o-3.)  Pliny  (v.  17).  in 
esomating  thia  dietance  ak  only  200  paces.  la!l> 
tl*irt  •/  the  true  mea.«tireinent  ([)crh.Tps  we  ^hould 
read  2J200  paces;  see  Trschueke,  oii  Pomp.  Mel.  ii. 
7. 1  8lnbo  (t «.)  deacribes  it  as  a  rnck  ri>in^ 
frr'Tn  xh"  :nld«it  of  the  waves,  7  stadia  in  <ir- 
cmukTeoce.    Modem  tiarelleni  state  tlut  it  Li 
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I  of  oblong  »hape,  with  •  slight  ris^  towards  iho 
(■'■nhv   and   steep  nii  cvcTT  sidc.    Thoupli  a  nxk 
ratlivr  than  an  island,  it  was  extrcmtdy  |X)pulnti.s, 
and,  OOOtnuy  to  Oriental  custom,  tlie  hou.-<es  liad 
many  stories.    Accordin;;  to  Strabo,  it  nwisl  its 
foundation  toSidooian  exiles.   (Comp.  Jose]>h.  Ant. 
L  6.  §  S.)    The  city  of  Aradus  was  next  in  im- 
portaiK  e  after  Tyre  and  Sidon.    Like  other  Phoe- 
nician cities,  it  wa^  at  fin«t  independent,  and  had  its 
own  kings;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  atrip  of  land 
extending  from  Paltus  to  Simyra  was  dej-ondent 
u|X)n  it.    In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
8, 11)  it  sapplied  Tyre  with  soldiers  and  eaikra. 
Alon^  with  the  rest  of  PJiocnieia,  it  became  snhject 
to  Persia.   Afterwards,  during  the  campaign  of 
Alexander,  Geroatratna,  king  of  Aradna,  was  aervinji; 
in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Antopliradatcs,  when  his 
son  Straton  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Gero^tratu8 
amistod  the  Maoedoniana  at  the  alega  of  Tyre. 
(Arrian,  Annh.  i.  IH,  20.)    It  fell  into  the  hand.s 
of  the  family  of  the  Lagidae,  when  Ptolemy  Soter, 
B.  c  390,  sated  on  Pbwnida  and  Coele  Sjnn.  Ita 
wealth  and  iiii]<ortancc  wa-s  preatly  increased  by  tho 
rights  of  asyloni  they  obtained  from  ijeleucus  Calli- 
nicus,  B.  o  S42,  whom  they  had  supported  againat 
Antiochus  Hieraz;  aa  much  so  that  it  wa.s  enaUed 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Antiocbus  the  Great. 
(PoL  T.  68.)   VThenoe  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
had  previi!U.-ly  become  indojx'ndent.  probably  in  tho 
war  between  Ptolemy  PhiLi<i<  Iplm.'i  and  Antiochus 
TheoB.    The  fret  of  its  antonouiy  is  certain  from 
coins.    (Sea  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  393.)    All  the** 
advantajres  were  lost  under  Autiix-hus  Epiphones, 
who,  on  his  retnru  fnmi  Aepypt,  to<ik  pos^e^sion  of 
the  town  and  district.    (Hieronpn.  in  Dan.  zL) 
In  the  war  between  Anticx  hus  Crvpus  and  Antio- 
chus Cy/ieenus  it  devlured  it-M-li  iii  favour  of  tho 
latter;  and  wlien  he  was  .slain  by  iSeleucOS,  Antio- 
chus Eusebes.  his  s<in,  found  .-lu  lter  there   and  by 
lis  aid,  in  concert  nith  other  cities,  maintained  him- 
self with  varying  success,  till  Syria  snhmitted  to 
Tigrancs  king  of  Annenia,  and  finally  came  inidor 
the  dandnion  of  Kome.    In  coumion  witii  the  rest  of 
the  prafince,  it  waa  ndxad  np  in  the  Civil  Wara. 
(Appl-in.  B.  C.  iv.  69,  v.  1.)    Coiii^  of  Anidus, 
ranging  from  Doinitian  to  Elagabalus,  arc  euume- 
nted  in  Eckhel  (/.  e.).  Under  Geoatana,  Md  iiwiyah, 
the  lieutenant  of  f!ie  kli.ilif  Omar,  destroye*!  tlie 
j  city,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants.    (Cedren.  JJut. 
p.  355;  Tbeophan.  pi  S97.)    As  the  town  was 
never  reboilt,  it  is  only  the  island  whic  h  is  mcii- 
tiooed  hjtlw  historians  of  the  Crusades.  Tardus 
was  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Andns.  (DionChrys. 
Orat.  Titrsin.  ii.  p.  2(\  ed.  Keiske.)    A  muritimo 
population  of  about  3,000  souls  occupies  tho  scat  of 
tins  once  hosy  and  indnstrioos  hive.   Portions  of 
tho  old  double  Phoeniciaii  walls  are  .still  foun<I  on 
the  NE.  and  S£.  of  the  i^Und,  and  the  rock  ia  per- 
forated by  tho  cisterns  of  which  Strabo  spealn.  The 
same  author  (see  Grosknrd's  note,  p.  754)  minutely 
describes  the  contrivance  by  which  the  inhabitants 
drew  their  water  from  a  submarine  source.  Tliough 
the  tradition  has  been  lost,  the  boatmen  of  ttuad 
still  draw  fresh  water  from  the  spring  Ain  Ibrahim 
ill  the  Mia,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore  of  tho  oppo»4te 
coa.st.  Mr.  Walpole  (TktAruayrii,  vol.  iii.  p.  391) 
found  two  of  these  springs.    A  few  Grcok  iiiseriji- 
tious,  taken  from  columns  <jf  black  baisalt,  which,  as 
there  is  no  trap  rock  in  the  iAlund,  must  have  l<04'ii 
l>roti;:ht  over  from  the  mainland,  are  given  (in  tho 
DiUivtJieca  &tcra.  New  York,  voL  v.  p.  2i2)  by 
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Ih^'TJpv.  W.  Tlinin'Jon.  (Mijrnot,  ^fnn.  rh'  TAcnd. 
ties  IntcripL  vol.  xxxir.  p.  229 ;  Winer,  Utal  WorU 
Buck,  $,  9.  Arvad ;  Bdsenminier,  ffaitd,  BA.  AU. 
ToL  iL  pt. !.  p.  7,  with  the  Extracts  fimm  IfaiuKlrcll, 
&uar,  Pocockfl,  and  Vobeji  Chsoqri  Et^ed.  Eu- 
pkrat  vol.  i  p.  491.) 


com  or  ARADua. 

2.  (Arek,  Arai,  Karek),  an  island  In  the  Per- 
lUn  pilf.  (Steph,  B.;  PtoL  Ti.  7.  §  47.)  Strabo 
(p.  766;  conip.  Groskurd,  ad  be.)  places  it  at  10 
dajl'  TOjrage  from  Tcredon,  and  one  from  the  pro- 
raontorj  of  Muki.  The  inhabitants  of  thiii  island 
and  the  neiphbouriug  one  Tyrus  asserted  tliat  Ihcy 
were  the  founden  oif  the  \v<.-ll-known  Phoenician 
cities  fjf  the  same  name.  (Cunip.  Hfr'nl.  i.  1 ; 
1/Anville,  Mvin.  dc  fAaid.  dc*  Itucrij>t.  vol.  x\x. 
p.  147;  Gossclin,  vol.  iii.  j  p.  103,  &eq.  122,  124; 
Niehuhr,  Descript.  de  /VlraUc,  p.  277;  Chesney, 
Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  647.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARAE  ALEXAMDBI,  OTBI,  fte.  fAunc- 

A2IDBt  ArAE.] 

ARAE  HE'SPERI  (S.  Lucar  la  Mmor\  a  town 


of  Hispuiia  BMttca,  W.  of  HIspalia 

tiiino'l  on  an  inscription  as  hanng  been  deiitrojfld, 
and  rebuilt  bj  Caesar,  witli  the  neir  name  of  Solia, 
or  SoDnreo.  (Floras,  Etp.  &  roL  be.  p.  115; 
WMrt,i.  1.  p.  373.)  [P.S.] 

ARAE  PlilLA£2jO'RUM  (ol  ruv  *t\alyuy 
Bttpatf,  Strabk  &&,  but  tt  ^i^owov  Polyb. 
iii.  .19,  X.  40),  a  jKisition  Tcry  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Great  ISyrtia,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Afirica,  which 
mailced  tlw  bonndaiy  between  tlw  tenitorfes  of 
Gkrtliaga  and  Cyrcnc,  and  afterwards  Ik  Iwi en  Tri- 
politana  and  Cyrenmca.  (Polyb.  //,  cc;  Sail.  Jug. 
19,  79;  Strab.  iii.  p.  171,  xvii.  p.  836;  Plin.  v.  4; 
Mela,  i.  7.§6;  Srjiax,  p.47;  PtoL;  Stadiaim.; 
Tab.  Pent.)  The  name  is  derived  fnm  a  romantic 
iUrjf  for  which  Sallost  vi  the  earliest  authority. 
(J*^.  79,  romp.  Val.  lUx.  t.  6.  ext.  4.)  At  the 
time  wht-n  the  Carthaf^iiiians  nilod  over  the  prater 
part  of  North  Africa,  and  the  (jrcck  colonists  of 
Cjrrene  were  also  very  powerful,  loi^  wan  arCM 
reAjX'Cting  their  boundaries,  which  were  left  un- 
defined by  the  mture  of  the  country  on  the  shores 
of  the  Syrto,  a  sandy  waste,  with  neither  river  nor 
inonntain  to  ser>'e  for  a  land-mark.  (A  description, 
however,  not  quite  accurate;  see  Syrtes.)  At 
lenfi;tfa  it  was  agreed  to  fix  the  boondaij  at  the 
jioint  of  meetiog  of  envoys  ^ent  out  at  the  same 
time  from  each  dty.  Whether  by  diligence, 
trickwy,  or  chance,  the  Carthaginian  envoys  per- 
formed so  much  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
(in  fact  about  7-9ths,  a  disproportion  sufficient  of 
itself  to  ditpoieef  the  JUMoribaf  valiwof  the  stoiy), 
tliat  the  Crocks  were  prepared  for  any  course  rather 
than  to  return  and  lisk  the  penalty  of  their  neg- 
fect  Thejr  would  oolj  oonMnt  to  tlw  boundary 
U  in^  fiMNl  at  the  place  of  meeting,  on  the  condition 
that  the  Carthaginians  would  submit  to  be  buried 
•firs  on  the  spot;  if  not,  they  dana&dsd  to  idniMe 
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as  far  .as  Ihey  pleased  on  the  Fiime  term'^.  Tlve 
Carthaginian  envoys,  two  brotiwrs  named  PLikciu, 
defoted  themselves  fir  their  oonntejr;  and  tluir 
fellow-cilizrns  coniccraied  their  henniim  by  honours 
to  their  memory  at  home,  and  by  monamcnta, 
nmed  after  Uiem,  en  tiie  spot  of  their  livinfc  inter* 
nuiit.  I, ike  other  tsuch  landmarLs,  erected  lx»th  to 
perpetuate  a  boundary  and  the  memocy  of  some 
great  «v«sit  whidi  fisted  it,  these  momiDients  wen 
called  altars.  (See  the  remarks  of  Stnil'o  on  such 
moDnmeota  in  gcosnl,  iii.  p>171.)  The  moao- 
ments  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  timo  of 
Strabo  (/.  c),  but  the  name  wa.s  pn";>orv  t-d.  Pliny 
(v.  4)  mentions  the  arae,  and  adds,  ex  karma , 
eae ;  perhaps  connecting  the  name  widi  son 
isting  hills,  or  tumuli,  while  Strabo  had  looked  fiar 
artificial  monuments.  The  podtkn  is  clearly  fixed 
by  the  p«.<«sages  above  quoted.  It  was  nearly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syitis,  a  little  W.  of  Anto- 
nmla,  which  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Gulf 
(Stmb.  p.  83G);  notwithstanding  that  S;illu>t  {Juff. 
19)  appears  to  name  it  as  W.  of  Leptis  Mairna,  and 
that  Stnilw  (p.  171)  Jilaces  it  about  the  middle  rj 
liie  country  between  tite.  Syrtes  (kotci  nia-nv  -kou 
T^f  nfTo^v  rwy  Ivprtm  ifiiff).  Both  writen^,  in 
their  other  and  cliief  pass.agcs  on  the  subject,  place 
the  altars  where  we  have  stattxl.  The  apparent 
discrepamy  in  SoUust  is  sasUy  removed  by  a  proper 
mode  of  connecting  the  fiarts  i.f  tlie  sentence  (aeo 
Cortius  and  Kritz  ad  he.  and  llannert.  z.  2.  p.  1 1 7); 
and  the  plnnMonssd  by  Strabo^ "  the  hmd  bebptm 
the.  Syrtes,"  is  rontinually  employed  for  the  whole 
coast  between  the  outer  extremities  of  the  two  gulfjt, 
imk  idonir  «sv  being  abo  evidently  nssd  mgoely. 
Hw  phee  doss  BOt  occur  in  thi>  Antonino  niannry, 
but  Its  pondon  is  occupied  by  a  staticn  called 
Banadedari,  probaUy  the  nativo  libyn  or  Pmuc 
name.  The  locahty,  as  fixed  by  the  an«  lent  writer!, 
corresponds  to  a  position  a  httie  W.  of  Mamkhtar^ 
tlie  present  bonndary  of  Sgri  and  Airea,  iwar 
which  Captain  Reechey  (p.  210)  mentioas  a  re- 
markable table-hill  caUed /e6e^A^^  which  has 
very  likely  as  good  daims  (howsver  fteUe  they  ni.ay 
be)  to  be  considered  one  of  the  so-called  Altars,  as 
any  other  hill  or  mound  seen  or  imagined  by  tho 
ancients.  A  discussion  of  the  historical  vahio  «C 
the  legend  of  the  Philaeni  is  superfluous:  besides 
obvious  weak  points,  it  has  all  the  character  of  s 
story  invented  to  account  for  some  striking  object, 
such  as  tumtuU;  and  the  singuhur  ^lAcu'vow  ia 
Poly bi us  deserves  notice.  (Beechey,  ProttetKngg 
of  Ute  Expedition  to  explore  the  N.  Coast  of 
Africa^  eliap.  vL;  Barth,  Wamdmmgeti,  4c.  pp. 
344,  foil.)  [P.  S  ] 

ARAE  SESTIA'NAE  (2»?ffTiou  Bof>ioi  iirpoi'), 
thres  altars  sreeted  in  honour  of  Augustus  on  a 
promontory  near  the  NW.  extremity  of  Spain. 
Pliny  (iv."20.  s.  34)  and  Ptolemy  (iL  6.  §  3)  pUce 
the  hcadhmd  a  litUe  N.  of  Neiium  Pr.  (C.  Kinut- 
terre),  which  would  C(irresj)':)nd  to  C.  VUluno :  Mel^ 
(iii.  I.  §  9)  carries  it  further  ea!>tward;  the  former 
is  the  mom  pfobaUe  position.  [P- 

ARAETIIY'HKA  ('Apouevpia),  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Phliasia,  is  said  by  Paosanias  to  have  htxn 
originally  named  Arsntia  (*A|Mrria),  after  Aras,  its 
for.nilcr,  an  !  to  have  been  calhii  Araetlivn  a  uftcr  a 
daughter  of  Aras  of  this  name.  The  name  of  its 
fovuMer  was  retainsd  in  tho  time  of  Fansanias  in  the 
hill  Arantinus,  on  wliich  it  strxnl.  Homer  mentions 
Araethyrea.  (llom.  /t  ii.  d7 1 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  3^2 ; 
FMH.&.12.  §§4,  5.)  WelmfiramSlnboC/.c.) 
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M  ks  IMitmU  HBttted  Anethrn>a,  tBd  ftoaded 

l*hli:i«,  9t  the  distanr*  of  30  itaJiafrora  the 
town.   Heme  iIm  rtrntrmenl  of  tiie 


nam<^  of  Pfci.  j>.  (Stej.]!.  B.  #.  rp.  ♦AioCj,  'Apav- 
rim  ;  SdtoL  md  ApoU.  Ithod.  i.  lU.)  Bon  sap. 
poM  Ike  ndw  on  Mt.  Ptolyftngo  to  be  Umbb  of 
Araerbrree.  I^akc  had  erroneously  supptxed  them 
to  br  tU  nuno  ct'  I'hlius.  (Boss,  Reum  im  Pelo- 
ptmer,  imL  L  p.  27,  ««q-;  Leake,  MoreOy  toI.  iii. 
I.  .T?9.  [Til  I.I  IS.  J 

AK.\GUS,  AKAGON,  ABRHABON  ('A^Ksyof. 
'A|>a7wr,  'A^^atmm:  Araffw^  or  ^rat),  u  river  of 
AolltiB  Afia,  flo%^^n,i;  from  the  Caucasus  into  the 
C^ns.  It  i*  the  «»nly  tribufarj'  uf  the  Cvrus  in 
tbaiii  vLi<.'h  Stxabo  mezitioiis  bj  naiiic  (Slrab. 
xLj^flOO.  >^here  the  MSS.  hmy  *Ap«yw«,  'A^ 

The  tame  ri\'cr  ia  evitiuiitJ  v  iiif^nt  a  little  furthex 
M,  vbav  Stnbo,  in  describdng  the  four  mountain 
pasaeiiato  Iberia,  jv.iys  tliAt  tli.nt  (m  the  X.  fmin  the 
coQDby  of  tbe  Nouuuies  Li  a  ditlkult  accent  of  three 
^Kji  joonejr  C^ong  tbe  TVreifc);  after  wUdi  the 
ril  {Aaiies  through  the  defile  of  the  river  Aragit",  a 
)aaniey  of  ioor  days,  the  pass  beiiig  closed  at  the 
fciwg  tad  byn  impregnabte  walL  Tlus  Is  the  gieet 
(•-itrJ^ss  of  the  Caixcajsus,  the  Caucasiae,  or  Sar- 
iceel^rlM*        ^®  i^oM  ^ jLfarieL  [Caucasub.] 
Staba jiddbH  as  tba  teart  atends,  that  another 
~    iaA  pMSes,  naincly,  the  one  leading 
fron  Annada,  laj  Upon   the  men  Cjrrus  and 
Asifus,  Bear  which,  Lgfiws  thcsr  oooflnence,  stood 
fani£ed  cities  built  an  roclv-,  at  a  distance  of  16 
ftadu  fr  im  each  other,  nauielj,  lianoouca  on  the 
CvTCs  iaA  Sexunara  on  the  cdier  ri»«r.  Through 
till*  ja>s  roinpej  and  Canidins  entered  Iberia  (pp. 
i-X),  501).    Atxor.Jiii*  to  this  statement,  we  muiit 
tttk  tlic  pass  iK-ar  JlitJceti,  N.  of  Tifiis;  but  it  is 
sapfosrd,  by  GrwJrafd  and  others,  that  the  name 
A-oruji  in  this  la.-t  pa^»»age  b  an  error  (whether 
itxaiw  hiuiMrlf,  or  of  the  copyists),  and  that  the 
BMB  wImtHI  to  ia  very  much  forUwr  westward, 
SB  tfas  gRat  high   T'lul  frnni  Erzeroum,  tlirough 
Xers^  la  the        aiid  that  th«*  river  wrr^ncly  calletl 
Ai^W  ia  the  SBasll  atream  failing  into  the  Cyms 
T-^iT  .ti/r?/f.*i(:,  •where  the  mined  ca-stle^  of //t»rMm 
ZicJke  ^or  ArmtUsichc^  and  Tmmar  arc  thon;:'lit  to 
pimti^  tbe  BMMa,  as  well  a.s  hite.s,  of  StnilHi'.s 
ilj'.r  /i.a  and  Scumnrn.     {Kf'xmz'^,  Be.irhr>ih.  d. 
C(t*c.  \iA.  iL  p.  89 ;    Kiaproth,  Vnifage  au  C<iu.\ 
adL  L  ft.  518.)    The  river  sjpoken  of  is  ropir-x  d  to 
Is  th.?  ivii»ru>  of  Dion  Cas-sius  (xxxvii.  2).  [T.  S.] 
AiLAiNUS  *  Lucoiiia, 

m  the  ^leatem  aide  of  the  Laeoidan  golf,  containing 
the  moDiuaent  of  whn  f  .unded  a  town  rallM 

after  hf*»     BoUaye  places  Arainiu  at  Aghira- 
m»  (Paua.  ifl.  S4.  §  10;  BoUaje  Jfaelerelst,  &e. 
«ei ;  ccKi.p.  L<  ako.  PclopotMuiaMt  ^  17a.) 

AIIANDIS  (^Apai^is,  PtoL  H.  5.  f6;  Amnn!, 

iL  AmL  p.  42G,   C.eoijr.  Rat\  \s.  43;  Aranditnni, 
rSa.  JT.  22.  p.  35 :  prob.  Oun^)^  a  stipendiary 
of  :he  CltiH,  &i  Lttritama,  on  the  highroad 
the  nV'Uth  (»f  the  Anas  tu  Kbora.  CO  M.  P. 
of  0»MXioba.    Some  take  it  fttr  the  modern 

[P.  s.] 

AJLANGAS  (5  'Apdyxas  fl  'Apdyyas  o.jos),  a 
mc^mam  of  l!.u«-r  UJ»ya,  placed  by  Pt  dcniy  inune- 
d:aXelj  54.  of  the  Equator,  in  47  J**  long.,  and  1*  85' 
3(.lat^in  a  J  art  of  Central  Africa,  nnw  entirely 
Cl*loL  IT.  6.  §  12.)  ^r. 
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ABAimA,  ABANTIHUS  HONS.  [Akab. 

TUYKKA.] 

AltAPHEN.  [AmcA.] 

ABAR,  or  AltARIS  ("Apap,  'Apapts:  SaM),  a 

river  of  Gallia,  which  rises  in  the  high  land,  c«in« 
iMCted  with  the  Kioiyes  (VoBcgaa),  which  list 
betwasu  PpbuA  and  PkniMirtt^  in  the  modem 

department  of  Vosges.    The  Saone  has  a  geneial 
soath  course  past  Chalons  mr  Same,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Rhone  at  Logdunnm  {Ltfon).   Its  lenji^th 
is  estimated  at  about  300  miles.    The  current  in 
the  middle  and  lower  part  is  very  slow.    (Caes.  ■  'Vnt .  i 
B.  G.  i.  12.)  It  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  at  Vtrdm  e^i 
tttr  Saam,  by  the  Dubis  or  Aldiiasdubis  (^Dovbs).  ^^ut. 
StralK)  (p.  186)  maki-s  both  tlic  Arar  and  the  r)ubi.s  a 
rise  in  the  Aljis,  but  he  does  not  mean  tlic  High  '  { 
Alps,  as  appears  from  his  description,  for  he  makes  ^ 
the  Seine  rise  in  the  same  mntintains  as  the  S.i'tir. 
Vibius  Sequester  (Arar  Gcmmniae)  makes  the  Arar 
rise  in  the  Vosffet.    In  Caesar's  titne,  the  Arar  from 
Lyon,  at  least  to  tlic  coiiflm  nrc  uf  the  Douhs,  was 
the  boundary  betwetu  the  S'quani  on  the  cast,  and 
the  Aedui  on  tlie  west;  and  the  right  to  the  river 
tolls  (Sia^v^tKCi  t«'Atj,  Strab.  ji.  1 92)  wai?  disputed 
between  them.    The  navigation  of  the  Haunt  was 
cooneeled  with  that  of  the  Seine  by  a  portage,  and 
this  was  one  line  of  commercial  mnmunication 
between  Britain  and  the  valley  of  the  lihoue. 
(Strah.  pi  189.)  It  was  a  des^  of  L.  Vetvs,  who 
OOnananded  in  Gcnuani.i  in  the  time  of  Nero,  to 
nnite  tlte  Arar  and  the  ilosella  (J/ok/).  by  a  cannl 
(Tacit  Ann.  zffi.  53);  and  thns  to  eflcft  a  com— 

munieati  111  Ijctnccn  the  Uhoiu  nn.i  the  Hh'tiir. 

Thb  larger  rivers  of  France  retain  their  Gallic 
names.  Tba&iAM  k  an  exception,  hot  its  true 
Gallic  name  afipean  to  be  Saooona.  (Aimn.  Marc. 
XV.  lU  [G.L.3 

ARutAT.  [Akmbhia.] 

ARARUS  CApa^<Jj :  perhaps  the  Alut<i),  a  river 
of  European  IScythia  (aft.  in  Dacia),  flowing  fnar 
the  X.  into  the  IsUr.    (Herod,  iv.  48.)    [P.  S.] 

ARATISPI,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  ma. 
Cauche  el  viejo,  5  leagues  from  Malaga.  (Inscr. 
ap.  Florez,  xii.  p.  296.)  [P.  S.] 

AKAURIS  (Apavpios:  JJimuh).  The  name 
'Pai'pop»j  in  Stralx)  (p.  182)  i>  ;i  l;il>e  tntiiscript  for 
"ApaiV'S.  Stralw  deM-riU-s  the  river  as  flitwing 
from  the  Ce'vennes  (Kinpuvov),  Mela  also  (ii.  5) 
iniikcs  it  fliAv  from  the  Cevennes,  whirh  lir-  calls 
(lebennae,  and  enter  the  hca  near  Agatha,  Agde, 
The  lim  is  therefore  the  Udrault  which  gives  its 
n.niie  to  the  depj-irtnient  of  H«^ranlt.  Vibius  Se- 
(pje.ster  (ed.  Oberliu)  speaks  of  a  river  Cyrta,  which 
enters  the  sea  near  Agatha  This  must  bo  the 
Ilci-anlt;  and  the  linme  Cyrta  may  b«^  (Jnik,  and 
liavc  been  given  by  the  ilusaaliots,  the  Greek  culo- 
idxers  of  AgatJia. 

There  wa<i  a  town  Araura,  also  called  Cesero,  on 
this  river,  which  is  identified  with  a  place  called 
S.  Tiberi.  [O.  L.] 

ARfVUSIO  Apavtrluv :  Ornnrjr'),  a  town  in  the 
territoiy  of  the  Cavarcs  or  Civari  (Stiab.  p.  185), 
north  of  Anibte  (^A  rfet ) ,  on  tiie  road  from  Arekte  to 
Vienna  (^Vhnm'),  and  near  the  east  bank  of  tho 
]!li(  ne,  on  a  stream  which  iluws  into  tbe  Rhone. 
Omngc  is  in  the  department  of  Vanchise.  Itap* 
pears  from  Mela  (ii.  5),  who  calls  it  "  Seciuida- 
uorum  Arausio,"  to  have  been  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  PUny  (ifi.  4),  who  has  the  same  exjiression, 
calls  it  a  eokoia.  The  name  Secnndani  denotes 
some  aoldien  or  cohorts    the  Secmnda  l^o,  which 
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must  suppose  to  have  been  settled  here.  A 
BMda)  of  Goltziiu,  if  genuine,  confirais  this. 

Orange  contains  a  great  nnmber  of  Roman  re- 
mans. Near  the  town  is  a  triumphal  .inli.  .  iM  iit 
60  ffct  high,  with  three  archways,  of  which  the 
central  art  h  is  larger  than  the  otlicr  two.  On  one 
of  the  attics  the  name  "  Mario  "  still  exists,  which 
has  pivon  riso  to  the  opinion  that  the  arch  was 
m'cteil  in  lionmr  of  C.  Marius,  thf  conqueror  of  the 
Tcutones  at  Aix.  [Aqcae  Sextiae.]  But  this 
an  h  prnbably  U-lunczs  to  a  later  j)»»riod  than  t)ie  a;;t' 
of  Marius.  The  anipliitlicntix%  of  which  some  re- 
nwins  existed  till  recently,  Itas  entirely  disftf^MUvd, 
the  yt'iijfs  having;  Ix-cn  carriitl  off  for  building.  At 
Vai£on,  a  few  miles  from  Omnge,  there  arc  &onie 
fCDiBins  of  tibe  andent  aqueduct  [G.  L.] 

AIJ.\^^.  a  pooplr  of  I.nsitrtnia,  in  the  m'ighbonr- 
hood  of  Norba  Caeaarea,  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
on  the  bridf^  ef  Alcsntaim.  (Grater,  p.  1 62 ;  Floraz, 

adit  p.  128.)  rr.  S.] 

ABAVISCI  (;Apail(rKoi,  I'tol.  ii.  16.  §  3;  Kva- 
visd,  Plin.  in.  25.  s.  28),  a  people  of  Pftimonia,  in- 

liabiting  the  right  bank  of  the  Detiube,  wliosc  lan- 
guage and  customs  were  tiie  same  as  the  Oso,  a 
Gennan  i^ooplc.    Bat  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 

Aravisci  liad  emigrated  into  Pamionia  from  the  Osi, 
or  the  Osi  had  pas.^'d  over  into  Qenoa^y  from  the 
Aravi-ci.    (Tac.  Germ.  28.) 

ARAXA('Apa{a:  £th.  'Apa^tis),  a  c  ity  of  Lycia, 
acconling  to  Alox.aii<liT  Polylii^tor,  in  the  sfH'ond 
book  of  his  Lysiaca,  (btcph.  s.  v.  'Apa^o.)  IHoleniy 
places  it  near  Sidyma.  A  rare  coin,  with  the  cpi- 
gra]'h  ATKION  APA^  ia  attributed  to  this  place 
by  ijcsiini.  [G.  L.] 

ARAXATES,  a  river  in  Sogdiana.  (Amm.  llare. 
xxiii.  6.)  [.T.\x.\i:tks.] 

AKAXES  (^  Apa^jjs).  l,{Er<uJch,J{aUui,Anu, 
Jitu),  a  large  river  of  Armeniat  whidi  takes  its  rise 
from  a  nuniber  of  sources  in  Mt.  Abus  {Bin  Gol) 
(Steph.  II.  r  ;  Strab.  p.  631;  Plin.  vi.  10;  Ptol. 
T.  IS.  §§  .3,  6,  9),  nearly  itt  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  the  K.  and  W.  branches  of  the  Kuphrates. 
The  general  course  may  be  described  as  K.,  then 
SE.,  and  after  flowing  in  a  NEL  direction,  it  re- 
tiuntfs  its  SE.  course,  and  after  its  junctiun  with 
the  Cyrus  (A'wr),  discharges  itself  into  the  Cas- 
pian Se.a.  (Col.  Monteith,  in  London  Geog.  Joum, 
vol.  iii.,  with  acconijiruiying  .Map.)  Of  its  nomc- 
rons  tribnfarifs.  I'liny  (/.  c.)  *>nly  mentions  one, 
the  Musus  (^MtirU).  The  ancient  ge«igraphy  of 
this  river  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Hero- 
dottLH  (i.  202,  iv.  40)  describes  the  Araxfts  as  flow- 
ing E.  {mm  the  country  of  the  Matietu ;  as  it 
approadie^l  the  Caspian,  it  divided  into  40  channels, 
only  one  cf  uliidi  made  its  way  dear  to  the  lake, 
the  rest  were  choked  up,  and  formed  swamps.  If 
this  atatement  be  oompared  with  that  of  Stodw 
(JLc.\  there  can  be  little  (l<.u!>t  but  fbat  the  Amxea 
of  Herodotus  must  be  identilied  with  the  river  of 
Armenia.  If  thb  aupporition  does  not  remove  an 
difficulties,  which  it  deea  not,  we  mu-t  reinemk-r 
that  iicrodotua  was  geneimlly  unacquainted  with 
the  oonntriee  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  (For  a  full 
discussion  on  this  lj^le^tioIl,  the  icwler  is  referred 
to  Tzcbucke,  in  Pomp.  Mda^  iii.  5.  §  5,  and  Mlm. 
de  TAead.  de$  Ititeript.  vol.  zxxri.  pp.  69,  seq  ) 
Kitter  (Erdhinde,  vol.  x.  y.  .389)  identities  the 
I'luvtis  of  Xcnopbon  (^Anub.  iv.  6.  §  4;  comp.  Kin- 
neir.  Travel*  in  Armpnia,  p.  489)  with  the  Araxes; 
on  tlie  dther  liand,  the  Araxes  of  the  same  author 
(Amab.  i.  i.  §  19)  is  held  to  be  the  A'AdMr,  an 
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afflnent  of  the  Enphrates,  The  description  of  tbi 
course  of  the  Araxes  in  Pomp.  Mela  (iii.  5)  Itu 
much  picturesque  merit,  and  in  the  main  agroes  with 
ill  -  aecounts  of  modem  travellers.  The  "  p.Tnttm 
indignatns  Araxes"  of  Virgil  (^en.  viii.  728; 
comp.  "  Paticns  I-atii  jam  {lontis  Arasps*'of  Sta- 
tiiLH,  Silv.  i.  4.  §  79)  nowendnres  fbor  bridges;  and 
the  mined  remains  of  others  are  still  found  on  itt 
banks.  The  tali  in  the  river  of  not  more  tlian 
six  feet  high,  %vhich  occurs  at  the  great  break  in 
the  mount. -lin  chain,  alxJUt  40  miles  below  J^uljn 
{^Eretpar  or  ^ra«6ar),  must  be  the  same  u  tii« 
cataract  to  wfaidi  Strwo  (t  alludes,  tboonb  tbs 
ancient  author  x^signs  to  it  so  much  larger  pn<- 
portious.  Strabo  {L  c),  in  accordance  with  the 
national  eastern  of  referruig  foreign  naowa  to  a 
Greek  origin,  connects  the  wnnl  Anixes  with^^p^Sfi^ 
and  adds  that  the  Peneus  was  once  called  Aiaui^ 
on  aoooont  of  its  having  separated  Oaaa  from  dym* 
pus  at  the  g<ir::e  of  1  i  mijm-.  The  renuirk  in  It^lf 
is  of  no  importance;  but  it  is  curious  to  obnenie  tk 
varions  riven  and  places  in  remote  oountrica  wladi 
bore  this  name  Besides  the  one  in  Mesojctamin 
already  mentioned,  we  read  of  another  Araxes,  whk^ 
flowed  through  mountainous  Perua,  and  entered  thi 
hdce  of  Bakhtegan.   (See  below*) 

Like  the  Celtic  Avon,  Araxes  was  probably  an 
ap{«'llative  name.  According  to  Kennel  (^Geog.  Ut- 
rwl.  p.  205)  the  Araxes  is  theJaxartes;  the  JaMltes 
and  Oxns  (Sirr  and  .//Aon)  ai-e  confounded  together, 
and  tlie  jmrticulai^s  which  refer  to  both  rivers  are  sp- 
plied  to  one.  The  aoooont  Herodotus  gives  of  its  on> 
gin  and  course  has  served  to  identify  it  with  the  Ar- 
menian river.  Some  have  suppooed  it  to  be  the  Volga 
crRka.  H.deOnigneahcilda  that  the  Aranicf  the 
4th  b<Mik  is  indisputably  the  Armenian  .■\nixps,  bat 
disLinguishcs  it  from  the  one  ntentioued  in  the  l«t 
bode  M.  de  h  Nanze  argues  in  fiivoor  of  the  riiw 
advocated  liere.  Full  ]  .irtieulars  as  to  all  the 
riven  bearing  this  name  will  be  found  in  D'ABvQfe, 
Jf/m.  <fe  TAcad.  det  Tmcript  vol.  xzxri.  pi  79: 
St.  Martin.  Mi'm.  sur  tArmenie,  vol.  i.  p. 
Chesnej,  Kxped.  EuphraL  vol.  L  pp.  9,  96,  2l(^, 
219.  [E.  B.J.] 

2.  A  river  of  Persis,  which  rises  in  the  mountain* 
of  the  Uxii,  and  flows  E.  in  the  L.  Bakhtegan  (the 
Salt  Lake).  Its  present  name  is  Kum-Finiz  (De 
Btxle,  Lurittan.  (f-c.,  vol.  i.  p.  7.*)),  or  licndamtr, 
[Cvm  s.]  (Strab.  xr.  p.  729;  Curt.  v.  4;  eom|ii. 
ilorier,  TravtU  m  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  1 24.) 

3.  A  river  in  Eastern  SqrUiia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Massagetae.  another  n.ame  for  the  .Taxartes. 
(Strab.  xL  p.  512.)  4.  The  Araxes  of  XenojfhKn 
(Anab.  L  4.§  19)  u  prabahljr  th«  Chaboras  (A'M- 
bur)  of  other  writers.  £V'.] 

ARAXUS.    [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

AKBA  (Jrfte),  an  iahuid  off  the  coast  of  Illyria. 
(Plin.  ilL  21.  §  2:,.)  PtoW  (ii.  16  [17].  §  13) 
ealb  Ariwand  Collentuin  two  towns  in  the  island 
of  Scardona.  Be  appean  to  have  confimnded  the 
i>Ian>l  of  Arba  with  the  siiuall  island  to  the  sontb. 
now  called  Scardo,  Scarda  or  Scordo.  (Forbiger, 
vol.  iii.  p.  845.) 

AlIBACA  ('ApSoKa),  a  town  of  A rachosia  of  un- 
certain site.  (Anun.  Miuc,  xxiii.  6;  Ptol.  vi.  20. 
§  4.)  [V.] 

A'RBACE  ('Apedjo?:  Eth.  'ApgaK<uos),&  city  of 
His|iania  Tarracooensis,  in  Celtiberia,  acooniii^  to 
Juba  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.);  probably,  fhan  the  nam^ 
belonging  to  the  Arevaci.  fP.  S.] 

ABfiALO,  n  place  in  Germany,  when  Dntsu 
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puacd  A  yktmf^  baft  iti  position  b  quite  uncertain. 
(Flitt.  xL  18;  Fkrrt,  vol.  iii.  j»t.  i.  p.  4.14.) 

ARBfiJAt  occurs  in  the  AotUia  l/tgnitatum. 
Hum  9m  aame  it  coinddea  witb  Irti§  In  Cunber- 
Uii'l ;  bat  ?fic«se  who  lay  much  stress  on  the  nopitive 
c%Mk«icc  of  tbe  abeeoce  of  RiXDen  remains  at  Jrtby 
lewfci  JftiMly  in  the  mm  coiuitj.  Mour,  the  -by 
in  r;i.-h  ff  th*^«  •wordN  is  Danifih;  and  Arbtja  is 
OM  a(  the  §oram,  which  hare  been  <]Uoted  in  favour 
•r  the  tetriM  ef  Dami$h  SMtmaH  «•  tiM 
JMtaM.  antcriiT  to  the  Saxon  inva.sion,  lirM  hy  more 
ikm  eoe  competcat  inreatigator.        £U.  Q.  LI 

ABBETA.  1.  (tA  *Vy*|JUi!  JEtt.  'Afptf^Xmu, 
{itiabi.  xi.  }•.  737:  DifJ.  ivii.  53;  Arrian,  .In  iii. 
1. 15}  Cart.  ir.  9;  Xaua.  Hare uiii.  6),  a  town  of 
w>t<fnAdieli«ig,Bnecf  theiJiwlueeaof  AMyTia,be- 
twren  the  Lycus  (the  greater  Zdb")  and  the  Caprus 
(the  fesscr  Za&).  Ita  ^taeai  name  is  Arbii  (Nie- 
bnhr.  Toy.  roL  iL  p.  277).  Strabo  states  that  it 
vas  in  Ataria,  and  Ix-longed  to  Babylonia;  which  is 
trse.  if  wv  oppose  that  the  Lycus  iras  the  boundary 
leiwero  Babyluoia  and  Assyria  Proper.  Arbcia  has 
Imcrirbrated  as  the  hd  iu-  >.(  the  l.i.st  conflict 
twr-en  Doreius  an<l  Akxaiidcr  the  (treat.  The 
k»»:tle,  liiflwer.  really  took  place  near  the  villa^je  of 
liancamela  (*^  the  camel's  hou$«,"  Strab.  xrii.  p. 
T-U>  ca  the  banks  of  the  Bnmodiif,  a  tributary  of 
ij'  Lycus,  about  20  miles  to  the  NW.  of  Arbcia. 
(ThirlvaILi7(irt.ii^{rirwM|VoLTi.p.217.)  Dareius 
\et\  his  ba;:pair«*  :iri<i  treasure*  at  AlUa,  when  he 
adraaoed  to  meet  Alexamier.  [N'.] 

S.  rnfat  Jbm  Ma'am),  «  vflbge  In  Gafiloe,  in 
r.^'ichboarhofid  f»f  which  were  cert.nin  fortifittl 
caT«niii.  lliis  Arbela  of  GaUke  was  probably  the 
M-JfW  «r  the  prophet  Heeea  (x.  14).  The 
rav,Tris  an'  first  mentioned  in  eonnctinn  wi!!i 
tibe  march  cf  Bacciiides  into  Judaea;  they  were 
1km  atcxipicd  by  many  fuptires,  and  fhfl  Syrian 
fmmi  ei»<".nr.{<Hi  at  Arb«'U  lonp  enough  to  ni.ike 
MMif  master  of  thcnu  (Joseph.  Ant.  jui.  11.  §  1.) 
This  is  jnlbtkify  the  niDa  event  as  that  leewded 
(1  Mace  tX.  wli«  re  I5act  hides  is  said  to  have 
aiMaed  Me^sakith  in  Arbela.  The  word  Mes.«aluth 
(HtavaAiM).  pmbably  meaning  stcp^,  storiev,  ter- 
M«.  Wbea  Uerod  the  Great  tm.k  S  pphoH.*)  ti.e.-e 
were  occupied  by  a  band  of  rubh<  r>,  who 
ewuiuued  pnMt  depredations  in  that  qoiirter,  and 
am  with  difficulty  extenninikted  by  Herod.  After 
^F&attBj;  the  roMjers,  Herod  laid  siei^e  to  the  caverns; 
kcl  as  they  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  bteep  ( hn>, 
or^rhanjrinf;  a  deep  Talley  with  only  a  aarrow  putli 
In  i'r  r  to  the  entraiM-e,  the  attack  was  ver}'  idt. 
Partifs  of  »r»ldiers  were  at  length  let  down  in  lar};c 
Im*,  sa»p>-ndff  i  by  chldaa  fim  above,  and  attacked 
thnpe  who  defeiKloi  the  entrance  with  fire  and  sword, 
«r  dra^g^  them  out  with  lon^  hooks,  and  dai>hed 
4a«B  the  fneinees.  (Joseph.  Ami.  xW.  15. 
§§  4,  5,  B.  J.  I  16.  §§  2 — I).  The  v.n  e  r^^■cm^ 
•ese  aftcnrards  fortified  by  Joeephus  himself  during 
Iii  <— Mfri  in  Galilea  agahnt  the  Bomans;  in  em 
pbr^  he  speaks  of  them  as  the  civerns  of  ArUda 
t[  Cite,  §  37    and  in  another  as  the  caverns  near  the 

l^erGciiMMi«Ui(AJ.iLSa|eX  Aecoi^ 

to  the  Talmud  Arbela  lay  betwwn  Sejiphoris  and 
Tibcnaa.  (Lightfoot,  Ckorog.  Cent,  c  85.)  For 
thM  leMBM  BobBBOB  idenliliee  the  AiheU  ef  Ga- 
ITe*  and  its  fortified  carcnis  with  the  prc.'.pnt  Kul'nt 
Ikm  Jtfa'aNy  and  the  adjacent  site  of  Mins,  now 
faMm  ai  MU,  a  name  yAAfh  if  apftrently  a  eor- 
l'a|tii«  «f  Irbit,  the  Arabic  form  of  ArWa.  Tbf^te 
ainpikr  itnaiu  were  fint  meatijned  by  Pooocltd 


(ii.  p.  67),  who  describes  theni  under  the  name  of 
BaiUidii.  They  have  liccn  visited  and  descrilx^d  l-y 
Irby  and  ilaogles,  who  write  the  name  Erbed. 
(TVar.  p.  999.)  Borckhaidt's  accoont  (TVmr. 
p.  331)  a;:ree3  remarkably  with  that  pivcn  l.y  .Ir>- 
^ephus.  lie  describes  them  as  natural  cavenu>  in 
the  ealeareoaa  ndc,  widi  artifldal  passages  cat  in 
them,  and  fortified  ;  the  wholo  affiwdillg  icftlge  to 
about  bix  hundred  men. 

Tima  was  another  Arbda,  a  hrga  TiUaf^e  in 
G.'idara,  E.  of  the  Jonlan  (Ku5eb.  et  Hieron.  Ono- 
matt.  s.  v.),  now  called  Irbid  or  Erbad  (Burkhardt, 
TVor.  pp.  268,  S69;  Wmer,  JZtel  WM.  ».  e.,* 
Kobinson,  Palestine y\tA.  iii.  pp.  251,  279).  [E.B.J.] 

ABBELl'TIS  CA/i«i»Xira  x^P»*  Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 
the  distriet  araond  ArMa,  which  PUny  (vi.  18.  •. 
16)  calls  .1  jijirt  of  Adiabenc.  In  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
738)  the  district  around  Arbela  is  called  Abtacene 
('AprcunTinfj),  a  name  otherwise  quite  unknown, 
tkaligcr  {ad  TibuIL  iv.  1.  142)  connects  the  name 
with  the  Erech  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  10),  and 
therefore  propoees  to  read  Aractene  ('Apuktiji't;); 
but  Erech  was  not  in  this  position;  and  wc  ouf^ht 
probably  to  read  Akbelexk  in  Stiabo.  (See  Groa- 
kurd's  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.)  fV.] 
A'KRITI  .MUN  I  K.S  [Akai-.is.] 
A1!B(  )C.\L.\,  ARBUCAi.A.  [Albixeixa.] 
AlJCA  (  "ApKTj,  'ApKcu,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Ptol.  r. 
15:  Area,  PHii.  t.  16:  £th.  'A/>«reuor,  Aroenns:  Ar> 
kite,  (len.  x.  17:  1  Chron.i.  l.'j:  LXX.  'ApovKatot), 
a  town  of  riiuenicia,  bituatcd  between  Tripolis  and 
Antarados,  at  the  NW.  foot  af  LilManis.  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  i.  6.  §  2  ;  Hieronym.  in  Cen.  x.  15)  It  l.iy 
a  panisaQ£  flnom  the  sea  (Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  11), 
and  it  emu  mentioned  by  the  Anhie  wiitsn. 
(Mieliaelis,  .ViriZ  ii.  23;  Schiiltens,  Vita  SaUMtL) 
It  became  fiimous  fur  the  worUiip  paid  by  its  inha* 
biturte  to  Aphrodite  er  Astarte.  (Iberob.  Saim-n. 
i.  21.)  After  the  JIa(  ed-aiian  coiKjuest  a  tenipin 
was  erected  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  emperor 
Alexander  Sevemswas  horn  in  tlib  temple,  to  which 
hut  jareiits  had  re|»aired  durinyr  a  festival,  A.D.  205. 
(Aurcl.  Vict,  de  Caes.  xxiv.  1.)  In  conseqnence 
of  this  event  its  name  was  chanjred  to  Cacarca 
( Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.).  It  was  fortilie«i  I  _v  t  lie  Arabs 
after  their  con(inc»t  of  Syria.  In  a.  d.  109U  it  .•■u.s- 
tautod  a  long  ^iege  from  the  first  Crmsaders  (Wilkeii, 
die  Krtmz.  vol.  ii.  p.  259),  but  vns  not  taken. 
Nor  was  it  capture*!  till  the  n-ipn  of  Baldwin  I.,S4h  nud 
kin;:  of  Jermalcm,  by  W'illium  Count  of  Sj»rlan;-'es. 
(Albert.  Aquens.  xi.  1 ;  Wilken,  ii.  p  673.)  The 
Mend<joks,  when  they  drove  the  Christians  out  of 
Syria.  de>troyed  it.  Burkhardt  (^yriVi,  p.  162) 
fixes  the  s-ite  at  a  hill  called  Tel-Aria,  4  miles  & 
of  the  A'«/ir-A7-AV6ir(Eleutherxi.s).  (Conip  Shaw, 
Observat.  \k  270;  for  prefcnt  condition  see  Biblio- 
theea  Sacra  (American),  vt>l,  v.  p.  15.)  [E.B.J.] 
ARCA'DIA  ('ApwoJta;  'ApHdSts,  Steph.  B.  pro- 

ibably  Eth.),  a  city  of  Crete,  which  in  liicruclcs  is 
pbeed  bstmen  Lyetns  and  Gnossns;  bat  in  Kiepert\i 
map  .npjionrs  on  the  ceast  of  the  pulf  of  Didymoi 
Kdlpoi.  It  disputed  the  dauus  of  Mt.  Ida  to  be  the 
birthplaos  of  Zens.  The  Arcadians  w«i«  first  allies 
of  CnossHs,  bnt  nf^onvanl  j<iined  I.yctus.  (Pol.  iv. 
53.)  According  to  Thoopbrastu.s,  when  the  town 
i^Il  into  the  hands  of  enemies  the  ^)<rini:s  ceased  to 
flow;  when  recovered  by  the  inhahitants  they  re- 
sumed their  course  (Scnec  QmocsL  MoL  iii.  2;  PUn. 
xxsi.  4).  [K.  B.  J.] 

Ai;CA'f>IA  ('Apxatia:  AV*. *A/»«<lt, pi. 'ApitdS*!, 
Area^,  pL  ArcAdes),  the  centrd  connt^  cf  Pelopon- 
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nc5as,  was  bounded  on  tho  E.  by  Argolis,  on  the  N. 
bj  Aduua,  aa  the  W.  bj  £lis,  and  on  the  S.  bj 
Messcnia  and  LA«>nim.  Next  to  Loconia  it  was  tlie 
larg(»t  country  in  Peloponnesus;  its  greatest  length 
was  about  50  miles,  its  breadth  varied  from  35  to 
41  miles,  and  its  area  was  about  1700  square  miles. 
It  was  surrounded  on  all  ^idcs  by  a  rin  j  of  moun- 
tains,  lonnin;;  a  kind  of  nattinil  wall,  which  sepa- 
rated it  frum  the  other  Pclo})ounc*>ian  states  ;  and  it 
was  also  traversed,  in  its  interior,  by  rnrious  ranp;es 
of  moniitaiiiM  in  nil  directions.  Arcadia  has  been 
aptly  called  the  SwitzcrL-ind  of  Greece. 

Tho  western  and  eastern  parts  of  Areadiadifiercd 
conjsiderably  in  their  Jltly^ical  features.  In  the 
western  region  the  mountains  were  wild,  hi;,'h,  and 
Ueak,  cloeely  piled  npon  one  another,  and  possessing 
vallies  of  small  extent  and  of  little  fi-rtility.  The 
mountains  were  covered  with  forests  and  abounded 
in  faroat  and  ev«n  in  the  time  of  PamaaiaB  (viii. 
23.  §  9),  not  only  wild  boars,  but  even  bears  were 
found  in  tbem.  It  was  drained  by  the  Alpbeius 
and  iti  tributary  etnains.  Thin  pint  of  Arcadia 
was  thinly  |)Opulated,  anil  ils  inlin'^itants  wer<i 
reckoned  among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks.  They 
obtained  their  aubostenee  bj  honting,  and  the  lear- 
inp  and  feeding  of  cattle. 

On  tho  other  hand,  the  eastern  ttgym  is  inter- 
•ected  bjr  moon  tains  of  lower  alafatioB,  between 
wliich  there  are  several  small  and  fertile  plains,  pro- 
ducing com,  oil,  and  wine.  These  pliUns  are  so 
eomphtelf  buekned  bj  momtMna,  Uiat  tiie  stnami 
which  flow  into  them  from  tllB  aMOntains  only  find 
outlets  for  their  waters  by  natmal  chasms  in  the 
rocks,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  limestoie  monn-  I 
tains.  Many  of  these  streams,  after  disaiipcarin;; 
beneath  tho  ground,  rise  again  after  a  greater  or 
less  interval.  These  chasms  in  the  mountains  were 
called  (tptdpa  by  the  Arcadians  (Strab.  p.  389), 
and  arc  tenneil  katavdthra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
(Leake,  Morca,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.)  In  thei«e  plains, 
enclosed  by  mountains,  were  situated  almost  all  the 
chief  cities  of  .Vnadia, — Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchome- 
uus,  Stympiialus,  and  Pheaeus,  whooc  territories 
extended  along  the  whole  eastern  fVxmtier  of  Ar- 
cadia, frrnn  the  borders  of  Laconia  to  tiiaM  of  Si^on 
aud  Pellene,  in  Acliaia. 

Of  an  the  pnxluctiono  of  Arcadia  the  beai  known 
were  its  a-ws,  which  were  in  rentie-t  in  every  pnrt  of 
Gretce.  (Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1.  §  14;  Plin.'viii.  43. 
s.  68;  Pbnt.  A$in,  ii.  2.  67  ;  Strab.  p.  388;  Pers. 
iii.  9,  "  Arcadiae  i  ci  uaria  i^udere  creihis.") 

The  principal  mouutaios  in  Arcadia  were :  on  the  N. 
Cyllena,  btbaNRoonwref  dieaooBtry^tiiaMghcet 
jxiint  in  the  Pclojxmnc^us  (7788  feet),  which  runs 
in  a  westerly  directicm,  fonning  the  boundary  be- 
tween AdMda  and  EHi,  and  waa  known  under  the 
names  of  Crathis,  An';inius,  and  Erynuinthn*:.  On 
the  W.  Lampeia  and  Pholoc,  both  of  them  a  southern 
oontinnalian  of  Erymanthw,  and  the  other  monntalne 
^ep;lr:ltiIl;^  Arca'iia  frrmi  Klis,  but  the  names  of 
which  are  not  presened.  On  the  iL  Lyrccios,  Ar- 
temislnm,  Paitheidttn),  and  the  nungt  of  mountains 
separatin::  Arcadia  fnun  Arpolis,  and  connected  with 
the  northern  extmnity  of  Taygetiw.  lu  the  S. 
Mienahn  ud  Ljeaeoa.  Of  tiieee  moontaim  an  ac- 
count is  fflfVk  nnder  their  respective  names. 

The  chief  rirer  of  Arcadia,  which  is  also  the 
principal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  the  Alpbcius. 
It  rises  near  the  southern  fironder,  fk)ws  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  receives  many  tributaries,  r 
[ALniKit's-J    Besides  these,  the  Srtxx,  Euuotas,  i 


and  Erasin  us,  also  rise  in  Arratlia.  Of  the  diumu 
rons  small  lakes  on  the  eastern  frontier  the  most  im- 
portant was  Stympiialus,  near  the  town  of  tW 
name.    [  S  r  v  m  i*ha  lvs.  ] 

The  Arcadians  regarded  tbeiivselres  as-  the  iry*.t 
ancient  inliabitvits  of  Greece,  and  called  tbem.«elTe« 
irpoffiKrjvoi,  as  lajring  claim  to  an  antiquity  bi^:faer 
than  that  of  the  moon,  thou;rh  some  mtoleni  wrilrrj 
interpret  this  epithet  diifercntly.    (Apoll.  Khod.  n. 
204  ;  Lucian,  de  AsiroL  c.  26  ;  Srhol  ad  A rittoph. 
^'iih.  397 ;  Heyne,  iJt  Arcadibug  Itina  antiquinrihus, 
n\  Ojjtucuia,  vol  ii.  pp.  333 — 355.)    They  dcnvrd 
their  name  from  an  eponymous  ancestor  Areas,  the 
son  of  Zeus,  though  his  genealogy  is  given  differently 
by  diSerent  writers.    {PicL  of  Biogr.  art.  ^roeu.) 
Tho  Greek  writers  call  them  indigaioos  (avToxM> 
vfi),  or  Pcla*-'.'!:!:!-.  and  l'ela«crus  is  said  to  lute 
been  their  first  bovcreign.    Uerodotus  sajrs  that  the 
Arcadians  and  Oynnrians  were  the  only  two  peopki 
in  Pelojxinnesns  who  h:id   !:evcr  chan;:ed  their 
abodes ;  and  we  know  that  Arcadia  was  inhabited 
by  the  sana  laos  from  the  eaifiesk  tinMs  of  wiridi 
we  have  any  hLstoric;il  records.    (Iloro-i  viii.  73, 
and  i.  146,  'ApKoSts  Htkcuryo'i  •  Xen.  U^L  vii. ). 
§  23 ;  Dein.  A  Ffd*.  Leg.  §  261 ;  Fsas.  viiL  1; 
Strab.  p.  338.)    Shut  tip  ^^itlun  their  nXNUtMDS 
the  Arcadians  experienced  fewer  changfs  thsa  ntst 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Qreeos.  Tley  an  leprsMotcd 
as  a  j  eyple  simple  in  their  habit.s,  and  moderate  in 
their  desires;  and,  according  tu  tha  testinMnj  of 
tlwir  eoontiyinan  Polybius,  they  retained  down  <» 
his  time  a  high  reputation  among  the  Greeks  for 
hospitality,  kindness,  and  piety.   He  ascribes  these 
excellencies  to  their  social  institntians,  and  especially 
to  their  cultivation  of  music,  which  was  suppoeed 
to  counteract  the  harshness  of  diaracter  whicli  their 
rugged  country  had  a  tendency  to  produce ;  and  he 
attributes  the  savage  character  of  the  inhaUtants 
of  Cynaetha  to  their  nei-ket  of  nmsic.    (Pol.  iv.  20, 
21.)    We  know  from  otl^r  authorities  that  tnusic 
fonnsd  an  impcHrtant  part  of  their  education ;  and 
they  were  celebrated  throughout  .aiiti'jui'y  U»f}i  t'"r 
their  love  of  itiumc  aiid  for  the  ^ucce*»  witli  ^^lacl^ 
they  cultivated  it    (Comp.  e.  g.  Virg.  Eel.  x.  32.) 
The  lyre  is  sjiid  to  h;ive  been  invmteil  in  their 
country  by  lleruies.    The  syrinx,  also,  which  wiis 
the  musical  instrument  of  shepherds,  was  the  in  ■ 
veiition  of  Pan,  the  tuteLirypxl  of  ^-Vrcadia.  The 
siuiphcity  of  the  Arcadian  character  was  exaggerated 
by  the  Roman  poets  into  an  ideal  caKdknoe;  and 
its  sheplienls  were  represented  ."is  living  in  a  state 
of  innocence  and  virtue.    But  they  did  nut  possess 
an  equal  repatatkm  Ibr  intdligeneef  aa  is  abown  by 
the  jiroverbial  expres&ioas,  Arcadici  tcnttts.  .tm- 
e/ica«  ourtMf  dec:  a  blockhead  is  caUed  by  Juveial 
(vii.  160)  ArcaHemfrnmit.   The  Arcadians  were 
a  strong  and  l.arilv  rae.'  of  mountaineers  :  an'i.  like 
the  Swiss  in  luudcm  KurofK>,  they  constantly  bcrxcd 
as  meroenaries.  (Atben.  i.  p.  27 ;  Time,  m  S7.) 

The  relijrion  of  the  Arca-iiaus  was  mh  li  .is  inL'ht 
have  been  expected  firom  a  nation  of  shepherds  aud 
hnntsmen.  Hstmes  waa  originally  an  Arcadian  di- 
vinity, ssid.to  liava  been  bom  on  Mt,  Cyll-ne,  and 
brought  np  fin  lit  Aowmins ;  bat  the  deity  whom 
they  most  worsUpped  was  Ids  aon  Phn,  the  great 
guai"dian  of  flocks  aud  shepherds.  Another  ancieiit 
Arcadian  divinity  was  Artemis,  wlio  presided  over 
the  chase,  and  who  appears  to  have  lM«n  originally 
a  ditl'erent  i:olile>3  from  Artomis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  thonsrh  the  two  were  afterwards  coufirauded. 
(/>icl.  of  Jiiog.  art.  Artanit.)   The  worship  of 
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Seas,  WWiiwi  I^taea^  ma  th»  lacieBt 

in  .Vrra^itv.  irv!  wxs  rvlchrnti-l  with  human  Mcri- 
ficu  ere&  «iown  to  the  Macedonian  period,  a  fact 
vUdi  priMi  tka  the  Atea&w  ilfll  letwoed  nmch 
of  tbinr  riri^nEl  nido  and  Niviipe  cliaracter,  notwith- 
glmiiofi  the  pni^  uf  their  coautiTman  Poljbias. 
<TVioph.  api  Porphyr.  4$  AMm.  tL  S7;  eompi 
Fhu.  TiiL  38.  §  7.)  Dcspoena,  daughter  of  Pt>- 
mim  and  Daneter,  was  Ukewiae  warebipped  with 
fTHt  mkmmitf  m  AradBa.  (PtiOB.  Tin.  37.) 

Of  the  hi^tory  of  the  An  .kIuuis  little  r<''jniro.H  to 
be  said.  Fau*aniai  ^viii.  1,  ^-q.)  gircs  a  long  list 
«f  At  mtlj  Aradiu  Idnp;,  r<>>pcctin«;  whom  the 
CB^wu  in  anch  mutten  will  tind  a  minut«  account 
h  CSstsB.  (/VmC  HelL  toL  L  pp.  8&— 92.)  It 
affmn  from  the  genealogy  of  these  kings  that  the 
Anadiaiu  w*re,  fnm  an  early  period,  divided  into 
Wal  independent  states.  The  moet  ancient  divi- 
mm  appc^  to  have  been  into  three  separate  bodies. 
Tim  u  aliaded  to  in  the  aaeooft  of  the  deuendant^ 
of  Areas,  who  had  thrw  mos,  Azan,  Aphddas.  and 
F izxxa  wbotn  sprang  the  diHerent  Arcadian 
liB|Bi(Fne.vffi.  4) ;  and  this  triple  dirision  is  uls  ) 
fti^  in  the  geographical  distributions  of  the  Arca- 
ciaat  into  Ximien,  Parrlia.-ii.  imd  Tntpezantii. 
(StBph.  B.  *.  r.  'A(iwia,)  In  the  Trojjin  war,  how- 
erer.  there  is  oidy  one  Arca<iian  kincr  mentione<l, 
Af^eaor,  the  ton  of  AucaeuA,  and  descendant  of 
Afhlidae,  wlio  aailml  with  the  Arcadiaa<<  against 
Tmt,  in  60  shipc,  which  hail  been  supplieil  to  tlioin 
kj  Agamenmoo.  (Hum.  JL  ii.  609.)  Previuiu 
te  Ae  Tra^  war  -rerioiu  Arcadian  ookniee  am 
tmi  tt>  hsvc  Wn  s<*nl  to  Italy.  Of  thcM»  tlic  nmst 
tMknted  wta  the  one  led  bjr  Erander,  who  settled 
m  the  bndte  ef  the  Tibei^  «l  the  ipel  whan  Rome 
wjK  aft»  r»aris  built,  and  calliHl  the  town  which  ho 
koih  FaUaotiom,  after  the  Arcadian  place  of  this 
MM,  froB  wUefa  he  eune.  [PAUJunrnm.]  That 
AtK  Ar-atlian  colonies  are  pore  fictionaf  HO  one 
veaU  think  of  doubting  at  the  pnacnt  daj ;  hat  it 
fcw  Imb  soKPsted  dtet  aaexplaiiBtieaof  theminay 
ha  htai  in  the  suppibitiun  that  the  ancient  inhabit- 
aoti  «f  Letiaun  were  Pelaagiuia,  like  the  Arcadians, 
ad  wmj  thai  h«*e  poMsad  eartain  tnBS&m  in 
eMMB.  (Oamp^  Kiebahr,  KiL  9f  Bom,  tvL  L 

On  the  inraaion  of  Pelopoonesns  by  the  Dorians, 
the  Arcadians,  protected  by  tfadr  moantaias,  main- 
tfj-jr.^  th'-ir  in.J*"{»'n(!fnc-e  (Herod,  ii.  171  ;  Strab. 
f.  333^ ;  bat  the  bjjartan*,  when  their  power  be- 
caaee  more  fnUy  deeeleped,  made  r-trious  attempts 
to  obtain  docninion  ovrr  thf  An  adian  towns.  Ar- 
cofdiai^y,  the  ArcatlLius  tou^'hl  on  tlic  side  of  tlio 
MesMfliaae  iai  their  wars  agaittst  Sparta  ;  and  tli^v 
ihTw*' !  rhfir  srmpathr  f>r  the  3Iess«Miiniis  by  n'- 
Cfi»ia^  them  into  their  country,  and  giving  tJiciii 
their  dsn^hters  in  nMiriegeet  the  close  of  the  second 
llr-sK'tuan  war  (n.  c  631).  and  by  putting  to  death 
Aritfocratee,  king  of  Orchoiueuus,  because  he  trca- 
cherMlj  alwrfi— i  the  Miaamiene  at  the  battle 
rf Tn  n.'h.  (Di,.!.  xv.  R6  ;  Pol.  iv.  .33:  Pans. 
viiL  5.  §  10,  bince  the  Arcadians  were  not 

■aalBd  by  any  polkieal  kafine,  and  mnSj  aeted  in 
crrm^^Tt,  tDl  the  foundatiitn  <  f  3Ifgaln{Kiljs  bj  Ef«- 
^^-"^"t,  in  B.C.  371,  their  history  down  to  this 
peM  ii  the  hiatarj  ef  their  aepamle  tcmna.  It  ie 
on'y  oeceiMzy  to  mention  here  the  morf>  iininrtaiit 
errata,  nJerring,  tat  details,  to  the  separate  articles 
andcr  the  names  of  these  tofims.  Hist  of  the  Ar- 
c^lian  towns  were  only  villages,  each  indcp<'nd<  ut 
of  the  other,  b«t  en  the  eastern  frontier  there  were 


MRH  eouideraMe  kwiia,  as  haa  been  BwntioBed 

aboTC.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  wore 
Tegea  and  Mantineia,  on  the  borders  of  I^aconia  and 
Af^eUe,  fhrfr  tBrritcriaa  conaiating  ef  the  plain  ef 
TripoUtzti. 

It  has  already  bean  stated,  that  the  Spartans 
ttnde  vaiioos  attempts  to  astend  thdr  doniidon 
over  Anadia.  The  whole  of  the  norlh-  ni  territory 
of  Sparta  originally  bekoged  to  Arcadia,  and  was 
mhabited  Areadian  iflAabitaatA  The  districta 
of  Scirltii",  RileminJStis,  Malcatis,  and  Caryfitis, 
were  at  one  time  part  of  Arcadia,  but  had  been 
eenqoered  and  antieked  to  Sparta  beftie  b.  a  900. 
(Gnote,  IJitt.  ofGrttcf,  vol.  ii.  p.  588.)  The  Spar- 
tans, however,  met  with  a  fonnidahle  resistance  from 
Tegea,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  straggle,  which 
lasted  for  seTeral  centarics,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Spartans  had  been  frequently  defeated, 
that  Tegea  at  length  adcnowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta,  ahont  b.  c.  560.  [Tegea.]  Fnaa  this 
time  Tegea  and  the  other  Arcadian  towns  appear 
a.<(  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and  obeyed  her  orders  as  to 
the  disposal  of  their  military  t  r(  o;  hot  thefeen* 
tinned  to  mdntain  their  iiide|»fiiJencp,  and  never 
becamo  the  oubjects  of  Sparta.  In  the  Persian 
wars,  the  AicaffiauB  Iboght  under  i^paita,  and  the 
Tegcatans  appor  as  the  sf-cond  military  power  in  the 
Peloponne;.us,  liavixig  the  jiiace  of  honour  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  allied  anay.  (Herod,  ix.  26.)  Between 
fli<'  Ijattlo  of  Plataea  and  the  bejrinning  of  the  third 
Me^senian  war  (i.  e.  between  n.c.  479  and  464),  the 
Arcadiana  nwe  again  at  war  with  Sparta.  Of  this 
war  we  have  no  detiils,  and  we  only  know  that  tin 
Spartans  gained  two  great  victories,  one  over  the 
Tegeates  and  Aifiree  at  T^rea,  and  aneUier  orer 

nil  tlie  Arcadians,  w'wh  ibe  oxception  of  the  Man- 
tineian^,  at  Dipaea  {iv  AurMMrif^  in  the  Mucnolian 
lemtory.  (Herod,  ht.  85;  PSns.  iii.  11.  §  7.)  fat 
the  PeliijH.r.n.-Kian  war,  all  the  Arcadian  town»  re- 
mained &ithful  to  Sparta,  with  the  exception  of 
ManliBeb;  but  this  dty,  which  was  aft  the  head  of 
the  democratical  interist  in  Arcadia,  fonnetl  an 
alliance  with  Aigoe,  and  Atiiens,  and  in  a.  c. 
4S1,  sad  dedarad  mur  agafaMt  Sparta.  TlwHsn- 
tineians,  however,  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
renew  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  B.c.  417.  (Thuc. 
r.  29,  seq.,  66,  eeq.,  81.)  Some  years  afterwards, 
the  Spartans,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Mantineia, 
razed  tlie  walls  of  the  city,  and  distributed  flif  5n- 
habitantM  among  the  four  or  five  villages,  of  wliich 
thev  ha<l  originallv  consisted,  b.  c.  .385.  (Xen. 
11^11.  V.  2.  §§  1— 6  •  Diotl.  XV.  19.)  [Mantinf.ia.] 
The  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  ot  I^uctia, 
liy  Einminondas  and  the  Tiiefaans  (n.  c.  37lX 
destroycvi  the  Spart.an  suprpmacy  in  the  Pelo|i<>n- 
nessus,  and  rej>ton-d  tlie  indepndencc  of  the  Arc^uliun 
towna.  Thb  victory  was  followed  inunediately  bf 
the  mstorafion  of  ALantineia,  ami  later  in  tlie  vame 
year  by  the  formation  of  a  political  cunfederatiun  in 
Arcadia.  The  person  who  took  tibe  most  aettra 
part  in  ofTi-'  line  tliis  iini'  n.  w.a.s  a  native  of  Man- 
tineia, named  Lycuniedch,  and  his  project  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Epamfoendas  and  the  Boeotian 

chiefs.  Tlic  ]  lin  was  opposed  by  the  ari>t'>ci-atical 
parties  at  Orchomenos,  Tegea,  and  other  Arcadian 
towns,  bat  it  iceehed  the  cordial  approbation  of  tlio 
gn'at  body  of  tbe  .Vrc.adlan  pctjple.  They  resolved 
to  found  a  new  city,  which  was  to  be  the  M>at  of 
the  new  goremment,  and  to  be  called  Megalopolis, 
or  the  Great  City.  The  foundationn  ot"  tlu'  <  ity 
were  was  drawn 
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froin  about  40  potty  Arciiliaii  townships.  [Mi:- 
Of  tho  constitutiuQ  of  Uie  new  con- 
fedenrtiaa  wo  bwre  Terj  little  infbcmatioa.  We  only 
know  that  the  gmt  ooondl  of  the  nation,  \\hii  h 
lued  to  meel  att  MegilgpoKs,  was  called  oi  Hupm, 
or  tiie  "Ten  Thooaaiid.*  (Xen.  FeflL  vi.  5.  §  3, 
seq.,  vii.  1.  §  38;  r:uiH.  viii.  27;  Diod.  xv,  no.) 
Thia  GOQUcil  was  evidently  a  representative  assem- 
bly, and  was  not  oompoeed  exclusively  of  Me^o- 
politans;  but  when  and  how  often  it  wii.s  a^-sembltfl, 
and  whether  there  was  any  smaller  oooucil  or  nut, 
•re  questions  which  cannot  be  answered.  (For 
details,  ssee  Thirlwall,  But.  of  Greecey  vol.  v.  p.  88.) 
A  standing  army  was  also  formed,  called  Epariti 
(*Ev4p<Toi),  consisting  of  5000  men,  to  defend  the 
oommon  interests  of  the  ainfcderation.  (Xen.  Utll. 
vii.  4.  §  34,  vii.  5.  §  3;  Diml.  xv.  62,  67;  Hesych. 
$.  V.  iirop6jiToi.)  bupported  by  the  Thebons,  the 
An'sdians  were  aUe  to  reast  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Spaititns  \<>  prevent  tho  new  cdnfi'dcracy  fmni 
becooung  u  nality;  but  tlioy  bu>taiucd  one  bignal 
defeat  from  the  Sjiartans  under  Archidamus,  in 
II.  r.  367,  in  what  is  rallcil  thi-  "  Trarli's.-,  battlf," 
altiiough  Uie  statement  tliat  10,000  ot'  the  Arcadians 
•nd  their  Aigive  allies  were  skiing  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  nuan  on  tlic  S[»:irtan  side,  is  evidently 
an  exaggeration.  (I'lut.  Af/e$.  33;  Diod.  xv.  72; 
Xen.  ffeiL  vii.  I.  §  28,  seq.)  In  b.  o.  S65,  a  war 
broke  out  between  tlie  Arcadinns  ami  Klcans,  in 
which  the  former  were  not  only  successful,  but  took 
poseeseion  of  01ym|na,  and  gave  to  tiie  nsatans  tin 
presidency  of  the  Olympic  paines  (364).  The 
members  of  the  Arcadian  government  appropriated 
a  portion  of  the  aaered  treasures  at  Olympia  to  pay 
their  troops;  bat  this  proceeding  was  warmly  cen- 
sored by  the  Mantineinns,  who  woe,  for  some 
reason,  oppo&ed  to  the  supremo  government.  The 
bitter  was  8npp')i  ti\l  by  Tegea,  as  well  as  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  Mantineians,  in  consequence,  were 
led  to  ally  themselves  with  their  ancient  enemies 
the  Sjxirtans.  (Xen.  //e/iLvii.  4;  Diod.  xv.  77, 
se:].)  riiu-;,  the  two  iii.>'t  jwverfnl  cities  of  Arcadi.i 
were  a^^ain  jirraycd  a^-uin^t  each  oilier,  and  tho 
atrsngth  of  the  new  confederation  was  destroyed 
altnnjit  as  six)n  an  it  was  fonncd.  The  disttirUnl 
state  of  Arcadia  brou;;ht  Epaniinombis  at  the  hciid 
of  a  Theban  army  into  Pel(>|x>nncMis,  in  B.  c.  362; 
and  his  death  at  tlie  battle  of  Maiitineia  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  peace  among  all  the  belligerents, 
irith  the  exception  of  ^parta.  In  the  subseqaent 
disturbances  in  Greece,  we  bf.ir  little  of  the  Ar- 
cadians; and  though  Mcgaloiiolis  cuntinued  to  bo 
an  important  dty,  the  political  confederation  lost  all 
real  p(jwer.  After  the  dealli  nf  Al'^xandcr  the  Oreat, 
we  find  many  of  the  Arcadian  ciiies  iji  the  liands 
of  tyrants;  and  so  little  anion  was  there  between 
the  cities,  that  some  of  thcin  joined  the  Achaean, 
and  others  tho  Actolian,  league.  Thus  Megalc^^s 
was  umted  to  the  Achaean  League,  whereas  Orehfr. 
menus,  Tegea,  and  Maiitinei  i,  were  member,  nf  tho 
Aetolian.  (Pol.  IL  44,  46.)  SubiiequeuUy,  the 
wliole  of  Arcadia  was  annexed  to  the  Achaean 
l,<  i'_rue,  to  which  it  continned  to  belong  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  league  by  tho  Uomans,  when 
Arcadia,  with  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  became 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achoia.  [Aciiaia.] 
Like  many  of  the  other  coimtries  of  Greece,  Arcadia 
rapidly  div-lined  under  the  liomau  do)ninion.  Slralx) 
docribes  it  as  al;no5t  deserted  at  tho  time  when  he 
Wrote;  and  I'f  its  atu  ienf  cities  Tep^cn  was  the 
only  one  still  udabited  iii  hi^  day.    (blrab.  p.  388.) 


AECADIA. 

For  onr  knowl<H];:e  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ri>un- 
tiy  we  are  indebted  chietly  to  Paosanias,  vsho  has 
devoted  one  of  Us  books  to  a  desctiptiao  of  its  ehies 
:ind  their  remains. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  uf  the  towns  of  Arcadia: 
1.  In  TegeaHs  (Tryrarir),  tiie  SE.  diatrid,  Tx. 
(,i:a.  with  the  dcj-c  ndent ^aC8S  MaMffltlMfPl^lkett 
Gana,  Corj/Uteu, 

2.  In  Mantimet  (Morrinii^),  the  district  N.  of 
Te  ;(  itis,  Mantineia,  with  the  dc{»cndent  places, 
MturrOf  FetrotacOf  i'Aocson,  Aeston^  J/cfoiyeio, 
Elymia. 

3.  In  Stymphalia  (2rv/i4»aAfa),  the  district  X. 
of  Mantinice,  Stympiialus,  OucvRTjrM,  Ai.ka. 

4.  In  MaenaUa  (MotvoAia),  i$o  called  fn>m  ML 
Macnalns  [Maexalcs],  the  dL<trict  .S.  an<l  W.  of 
Mantinice,  and  W.  of  Ti-ieutiN :  on  the  rv«<l  fn m 
Megalo|)olis  to  Tegea,  Ladix  \  i\  ;  llnemonine 
(Aluonai),  probably  on  the  WL-tem  side  of  Mr. 
T/.iinbaru  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §3,  44.  §  1 :   Stepli.  1!. 

r.;  Lciike,  J'elopomuniaca,  p.  247);  Ukicstua- 
siL'M,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  read ;  ApkntStkm 
('A'ppo^lfTio*',  Paus.  viii.  44.  §2);  Athfnaim  v; 
AsKX;  Palxaktii;!!.  On  the  road  from  Mega- 
lopolis to  Maenalos,  along  the  TaOcy  of  the  BieliM% 
J't  raethtis  (Tltpaieui,  Vans.  viii.  3.  §  4,  27.  §8» 
36.  §  7),  Lycoa,  Du>A£A,  Sumatia,  Maskaudi* 
N.of lbenalns,AifBM08AandHBUiaoir.  Between' 
Palhintium  and  Asca  Kutaea.  The  inhabitant-  nf 
most  of  these  towns  were  removed  to  MEOALOiHJua, 
on  the  Ibttndation  of  the  htter  city,  wludh  was 
f.ituatfNi  in  the  SW.  ctirner  of  Maenalia.  The  .v.w  c 
remark  applies  to  the  inbabitanta  of  most  of  tho 
towns  in  the  districta  llileatis,  Cranitii,  Pan^aos, 
Cymiria,  Kvl:^e^ia. 

5.  In  MaUaUi  (lla\iSTis),  a  district  S.  of  Mae. 
nalia,  on  the  boders  of  Laconia.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district,  and  of  Cromitis,  are  called  Ae;;ytse 
by  Pausaiuas  (viii.  27.  §  4),  because  the  La<  eti.ie> 
monian  town  of  Acgys  ori<;inally  belonged  to  Arcadia. 
^Ialea;  Lecctiia,  or  Lei  ctrlm;  1'iialaeseak; 
Scirtomum  {ixipruanoVt  Paoa.  viii.  27.  §  4),  of 
unciTtain  site. 

6.  In  Crmnitu  (Kpun7ri%),  a  district  west  of 
Maleatis,  on  the  >b'>>ciii;in  frontier:  C'ltctMi.  or 
Ci:<)>tsus;  Gatheae;  iV«7t </ri(JS  (4>oi5p!ai.  i'aus. 
viii.  35.  §  I),  on  the  mad  from  Megalopolb  to 
Cama^iniii.  |>erbaps  on  the  height  aboive  KeokkSrL 
(Leake,  J'tlvponmsxacOy  p.  236.) 

7.  In  Parrhama  (I1c^^WMC9,  Thoe.  t.  33),  a 
district  on  the  Me*.senian  frontier,  N.  cf  fidy.jti'j 
and  Messenia,  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the  pkin 
of  the  Alpheins:  Macarbab;  Paskab;  Acace* 

^ili'M;  LyC(im  i:a;  Tllot  NlA;  Basikis;  Cvj-ski.a; 
Batuos  ;  Trai'Ezis  ;  Acontitun  and  I'rofei* 
(*Aittf mer,  Upoatii),  both  of  nncertafai  rite.  ( Pan*, 
viii.  27.  §  4.)  The  l*aiTh;t»ii  (nap^d<7io»)  are  men- 
tioned as  000  of  tlic  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian 
tribes.  (Strab.  p.  388;  Stepb.  B.  a  v.  'ACoi^) 
Diuintr  the  IVloixnuicsian  war  the  Mantmeians  had 
extended  their  supremacy  over  the  Parrhasii,  but 
the  latter  were  restored  to  indejiendence  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  B.C.  421.  (Thnc.  v.  33.)  [Mak- 
TDiEiA.]  Homer  mentions  a  town/'arrAoinVi,  saiil 
to  have  been  fomided  by  Parrhasus,  son  of  Lycaon. 
or  by  Pelasgus,  son  «f  Arsator,  wMdi  Leake  con- 
jectures  to  be  the  same  n,";  Lycosnra.  (Hoin.  //. 
ii.  608;  Plin.  iv.  lU;  .Steph.  15.  s.  v.  Ua^i>aaLcu) 
[Lvcosfi'.A.]  The  Ruinan  jxicts  frequently  nsi 
the  adjectives  Parrfiaitim  ami  J'ttrrhasis  :is  equi- 
[  valeut  to  Arcadian.    (Virg.  Acn,  viii.  344,  xi.  31 ; 
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Or.  Met.  riil  31&.)  Thus  we  find  iWdkMAfe* 
Meilnf,  i.  r.  Trsa  major  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  Ti"?);  Par- 
rAona  <^  L  e.  Carmeiita  (Ov.  /Vat  i.  618); 
/WrM  f»9«,  L  «^  Cdlkto.  (Or.  ii. 
190.) 

8.  bxPkiyaiiot,  W.  of  Mm&U  and  N.  of  lies- 
MM,  PnOAUUL 

9.  In  r ynHn'a,  N.  of  Plii^ralicc  and  P;irrlia-!;i : 
LjfCata  [*«  LycOa]  ;  TllKUOA  j  BRE^iTlIE  ; 
JBIiBiiit  (*>T<ai),  ftt  tbe  eonfloaice  of  the  Gor- 
tjains  aail  Alphoins  (I'aii^f.  viii.  28.  §  3);  Thy- 
mAXcx;  Uvrscs;  Gorti-s  or  Goktyxa;  Ma- 
baxra;  BoTRAonm;  Aufhbba. 

10.  Ill  KutrL'-iti  (Eur/njffi'a),  a  district  between 
Fterfaaeis  and  MMoalia,  inhabited  bj  the  Eatroui 
(Xm.  BOL  tS.  1.  §  29  ),  of  wUch  the  fcXkm- 
mtf,  towTis  are  cnuniPratfU  by  Paosanias  (\iii.  27. 
I  3):  TWeoiom  {JputiKminu  tuL  3.  §  4,  35. 
f  6);  Zotttimm  or  Zoefia  (Zormov  or  Zotrto,  riii. 
35.  §  6);  Charitia  {Xaptaia,  viii.  3.  §  4.  35  §  5); 
FtaUderma  {UroXiitpua);  Cnatmtm  {Kyataov); 
Arornb  (nofxipfta,  viii.  35.  §  6).  In  Eutresia, 
Am  va.-!  a  vilLige,  Scias  (Zki^t),  13  stadia  from 
lfrrakipi4b:  then  follawe«l  in  onler,  northwards, 
doruta.  Tricoiomi,  Zotteium  or  Zoetia,  and  Paro- 
ma;  bat  tlie  poritian  of  the  other  JUaccs  i^  doubt- 
fj!.  SJephanrK  ispeaks  of  a  town  Eutrtsii  (s.  r. 
tfr^ti).  aiMi  Hesycliius  of  a  town  Lutre  (t.  v. 
Wttrn)  ;  bat  in  Pautaufl  titt  BaiM  it  only  fbniid 
m»  that  ff  the  p"<^>Ie. 

11.  Id  Ueraeaiu  ('HpOiOTis),  the  district  in  the 
W. «  tlw  biKdcn  of  Efb,  Hbbaxa  ind  Uelab- 

12.  Id  Orchomema  QOpxoiitvia)^  the  district 
3C «f  Eotrcni  aad  CyBuia,  and  E.  of  Heraatia: 

♦  HtmoMrxt  s:  Amiia  '?  :  MnTnYPmuM ;  PiiA- 
XJixTHCM;  TuEisoA;  TK.\n:nvi\  Nonacru^CaUioy 
and  Difomm,  tan&D^  %  IVipaii^  bat  odierwiae 
cj:tt>j«-n.  (I';ia<i.  viii.  27.  §  4.)  IRlis  Xonacris 
wrwfL  Boc  be  confounded  with  tho  Nooicris  in  Phe- 
mtHk,  «ber«  the  ^yx  roae. 

I '!.  I-.  ("  ijil'i'iHj  (Ktt4>waT«i),  the  district  N.  and 
W.ol^  OrclMnieuiii:  C.vphtak  and  AW  (NoffOi),  oo 
the  vnmr  Tra^   (Pans.  viiL  23.  §§  2.  9.) 

14.  In  PA^Jualu  (^cfcorif)^  the  district  N.  of 
Ci^jati*,  and  is  the  KB.  of  Arcadi^  on  the 
fraBtienaf  Adl^:  Piuwaw;  iTCtmXA;  Oabtak; 

pESTKLrCJt;  KoXACItlS. 

15.  In  CUitoria  (KA«iTop/o),  the  district  W.  of 
neQ»tti»:  Cleitob;  Lrsi;  Paus;  Sdrae  (2fTpai, 
ftaa.  vS.  23.  §  9;  nr.  DtUiuni,  Leakf,  Pthpon- 
nenaea,  p.  221),  on  the  frontiers  of  Paophidia; 
J^mramtn  ( Atmrdff'tor),  Meaoboa  (McffMoa), 
S'tsi  (liaffot).  Oryx  <.r  Hnlus  COpwf,  'AAovf),  and 
Tiuilia^lfM  (B<i.\jd5«5),  nil  on  the  river  Ladon. 
(pMis.  \in.  25.  5  2;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p. 

16.  CTVAxmA,  with  s  imall  toiritaij  X.  of 

17.  In  Pmphidia  (Hfw^ttia),  a  distriofe  W.  of 
Clritrcik.  on  the  frantienof  £lis:  FaonOBf  with 
the  Tillage  Tropaea, 

IS.  h  ne/jwna  (eeXvMria),  the  district  S.  of 
&e  peeeding,  abo  on  t?  ■  ft  ntien  of  Elia:  Thsl* 
rcSA,  »d  (hiCBlCll  or  0>-(  AK. 

TW  aile  of  the  fbDowfang  Arcadian  towns,  men- 
fiBDr<i  br  Stq.hanos  Brzantina",  i.s  qnitc  unknown: 
AUamU  CAKKami);  AnUuma  ('Ay0ara);  Aulm 
CAlAir);  Dena  (A<>«a);  IKope  (AiAnf);  Elit 
^^Xii):  K})hifra  C^<pvpa);  Etta  (E<5a);  Evgria 
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(N«<rray&i);  A'o«<ia  (No<rrfai);  MoNs  (O^xa* 

Ai'a);  Py/df:  (ni/\ai);  Pfiorl,  ia  (1hl^m)i  TkeOOt 
(Bcfoi);  Thyraeum  (Jdupeuoif). 


COINS  OF  ARCADIA. 

ARCAmTM.  PArpin-itm.] 

ARCESIXE.  [Amorcoh.] 

ARCEUTIiUS  CApKfvdoi),  a  small  tributarr  of 
the  Orontcs  in  Syria,  flowing  through  the  plain  of 
Antiooh.    (Strab.  xri.  p.  751;  Malal.  viii.  p.84») 

A'HCHABIS  ("ApxaSts),  a  river  of  Pontu.<?.— or 
Arabi.s,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Scylax  (p.  32),— 
appears  to  be  the  Artava.  The  distance  from  the 
Archabis  to  the  Apsnnis  •na.s  reokonwl  TiO  stadia. 
The  Archabis  is  placed  between  the  Pyxitea  and  the 
Apsanis.  [G.  L.] 

ARCHAEOTOLTS  CApYa"5iroXij),  a  city  of 
Coldiis,  on  the  borders  of  Iberia,  in  a  very  strong 
positiott  on  a  nwlc  near  the  river  Pheait.  At  tlie 
time  of  tlio  Ry/.antinc  rmpirr,  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Lazic  kingdom.  (Prooop.  £.  G.  ir.  13;  Agath. 
iii.  5,  8,  17.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHANDROTOLISCApxtCi-Spoy  tr<?\<i,  H.n.l. 

ii.  97, 98 ;  Steph.  R.  p. :  Eth.  'ApX"»'V»»»^^'^'»0» » 
city  in  Lower  E;n  ]>t,  between  Naneratis  and  Sda, 

which  dcrivetl  it.s  n.'>iiu',  an  iin!in_^  t"  IL  nilntn-.  from 
Archandros  of  This,  the  father-iu-law  of  Danaua. 
He  obserres  that  Arehandroa  is  not  an  l^iypthui 
apfielliitiiiti.    [ANnnopoLis  ]  [W.  R.  D.] 

ABCHELA'IS  CAfix*Aa}s>  1-  In  Cappodocia, 
and  on  the  Halys,  as  FSny  states  (^.3);  a  fininda- 
tion  of  ArchelaiLs,  the  la.st  king  of  Cappadwia,  which 
the  emperor  Claudiua  made  a  Colonia.  The  site  ia 
assumed  to  be  Ah-terai  (Hamilton,  ReKorchet^  vol. 
ii.  pbS30;  Lond.  Geo</.Joum.  vol.  viii.  p.  146);  bnt 
Ak-terai  is  not  on  the  Ualys,  as  Leake  supposes. 
Ak-»emi  is  in  38°  20*  N,  lat,  "in  an  open  and 
well-cnUiv.itr.l  valley,  through  which  a  ^-mall  stream 
rallwl  tilt*  Bi  yaz-Sn  flows  into  the  salt  lake  of  Koch- 
hisar."  Ak-serai,  however,  agrees  very  well  with 
the  position  of  Archelais  as  laid  down  in  the  Itine- 
rarip.s,  and  I'liny  may  have  been  misled  in  sappoeing 
the  stream  on  whii  li  it  .stood  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Halys.  [(1. 1-.] 

2.  A  villn'jo  bnilt  by  .Arrlielaus,  son  of  Herod 
(Jiis<  pli.  Antiq.  xvii.  13.  §  1 ),  and  not  far  from  Pha- 
saelis  (xviii.  2.  §2).  It  is  placed  by  the  Peutinger 
Tables  12  M.  P.  north  of  Jeru  ho.  (Riland.  Pahtfut. 
p.  576,  comp.  phitc,  p.  421 .)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARCI,  a  city  of  Hispania  Baetira,  and  a  colimy, 
is  identified  by  coin.?  and  inscription^!  with  tlie  ruins 
at  .4rco*  on  the  (JuaiidaUtf,  E.  of  Xtret.  (Florez, 
ix.pu90,  X.  p.48.)  [P.  S.] 

AIKMDA'VA  (Tab.  Pevt;  'ApyiSava,  Ptol.  iii. 
8.  §  9),  a  ciU'  of  Dacia,  on  the  road  from  Vimina- 
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ciam  to  Tiriscxim,  probably  nev  St^psa  or  Slatma^ 
on  the  river  Nero.  [P.  S.] 

AKC'OHUI'CIA  ("ApK(5gp«7a,  Pt«l.  ii.  6.  §58: 
Arv(ibri^cns«8,  I'lin.  iii.  3.  s.  4:  Arco*)^  a  stipeD- 
iWaxy  city  of  tlie  Ccltiberi,  in  Uispania  TarracoDenais, 
between  S^^tia  and  Aquae  Uilbitanorum,  on  the 
hi^l)  ri)»d  from  Emorita  to  Caeaanuigiuta.  (/if>n. 
^In/.  pp.  437,  438.)  [P- S.] 

AKCONNE'SUS  (•Af)it(J»'nj«rot),  a  small  island  of 
Caria,  nrar  to  the  inainland,  and  south  of  Ilalicar- 
i»a.v«,us.  It  is  now  calliHi  Orak  Ada.  When  Alex- 
aniler  besit'^fd  Hnlicama^sus,  sume  of  the  inbabitanta 
flwl  to  (Iiis  i.>laiiil.  (Arrian,  Amih.  i.  23;  Strabo,  p. 
656;  Chart  of  the  iVom.  of  JJalicamaMut,  ffc.,  in 
Beauftol'siTaiiiiiiiamb;  Hamilton,  i2efearcAe«,ii.  34.) 

StralK)  (p.  643)  mentions  nn  i^]rlnd.  Aspis,  bctwoon 
Teos  and  Lebedus,  aivd  ho  adds  that  it  was  also 
called  Ahnnnemia.  Chandler,  who  saw  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  .snys  fliat  it  is  railed  Cnralxish. 
Barbid  du  iloca^e  (^Transiation  of  Chaadier't  Tra- 
wb,  i.  p.  422)  8*7*  that  it  is  called  in  the  charts 
Sd'tnte-Eupheinie.  This  seems  to  Ix-  (he  i<;Lmd 
Macri«  of  Livy  (xxxvii.  28),  for  be  dciichbes  it  as 
c|ipoa>te  to  the  promontory  on  wUeih  MyomiMW  was 
aitoatcol.  Cranii  r  {Asia  Sfinor,  vol.  i.  p.  355)  takes 
MMaris  to  be  a  diHerent  i&laod  from  Aspis.  fG.  L.] 

ARDABDA,  ARD AUDA  ChflUma,  'A^Sd^). 

si^iifying  the  dlj  ^ the  seven  f/nda,  was  the  name 

¥'ven  bjr  the  Alani  or  the  iauii  to  the  citj  of 
HBODOOA  oo  the.Tuiife  Cbenaoese.  (Anom, 
PeripJ.  Pont.  Kujc.  p.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

A1U)ANIS  or  AKDANIA  {^hpia^U  &icpa,  PtoL 
It.  5.  §  2;  Peripl.;  'hpiwia,  Stnb.  i.  p.  40,  cor- 
nipt*-*!  into  ' Kp^ava^ni,  xviL  p.  838 :  Ilat-al-MQkr), 
a  low  promontory,  with  a  niadatead,  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  that  part  of  Ihimaika  wUeh  belonged 
to  Cy  t-eiie,  between  Petra  Magna  and  Heiielaas  Por- 
tiu;  at  thoDoiiit  where  the  coast  laddenly  fidls  off 
to  Uie  8.  bmi  Cl»  connDcncement  of  the  Catahath- 
mus  Mn^oR.  [P.  S.1 

A'KDEA('A/»8Ai:  FAh.  'ApBwinjf,  Aideas,  -atis), 
averjr  andent  rity  of  Latium,  still  called  ArdeUy 
ritosted  on  a  small  river  about  4  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  34  miles  S.  of  liouic.  Pliny  and  Mela 
reckon  it  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium: 
.Strab<i  and  I'tolt  iny  more  correctly  place  it  inland, 
but  the  former  gn-atly  overxtntes  its  distance  fn«m 
the  sea  at  70  stadia.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  MeU,  ii.  4 ; 
8tral».T.p.282;  PtaL  iiL  1.  §  61.)  All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  represcntin<r  it  as  a  city  of"  trn-at  an- 
tiijuity,  and  in  very  early  times  one  of  the  must 
wfiilthy  and  powerftd  in  this  part  of  Itaty.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  by  ru^mo  writers  to  a  SOD  of 
L'ly.Hses  an*l  Circe  (Xena^'.  aj..  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72; 
Stepli.  B.  !•.  'Ap5t'a);  but  tlie  more  common  tradi- 
tion, folluwcd  by  Virgil  as  wi-H  by  Pliny  and  So- 
liniis,  reprcMMited  it  .ts  foiuuled  by  Danae,  the 
mother  of  Perseus.  Both  acc«mnts  may  be  eonii- 
•  I'Mrii  us  jx.iiithirj  to  a  I'l'hisL'i''  orifrin;  and  Niebubr 
re^ai-ds  it  as  the  capital  or  chief  city  of  the  Pelas- 
portion  of  the  Latin  natioii,  wd  condden  the 
name  uf  it-  Vuvz  7«r«tt»  as  connc<'ted  with  that  of 
the  TjfrrhrMiatu.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  410;  Plin.  L  c; 
Sofia.  8.  §  5;  Niebofar,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  toL  p.  21.) 
It  apjiean^  in  the  I(><:endary  history  of  Aeneas  as  the 
capital  of  the  Uutuli,  a  people  who  had  disappeared 
oc  become  abaorfaed  into  the  Lath  nation  before  the 
comniencement  of  the  historical  perirKl.  but  their 
king  Tumus  is  represeoted  as  dependent  on  Latiuus, 
though  holduig  a  sepaiata  Mvcnignty.  The  tia- 
ditioa'aentiaMd  hf  Ufj  (xzl7),  that  the  Afdnnt 
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had  imited  with  the  Zacynthians  in  the  foondatiaD 
of  Sagtmtnm  in  Spain,  also  points  to  the  early  pomr 

and  prosperi^  ascribed  to  the  city.  In  tlie  hutorical 
period  Ardea  had  become  a  portly  Latin  dty,  and 
its  name  appears  among  the  thirty  which  constituted 
the  Latin  Leagtie.  (Dion.  IlaL  r.  61.)  Acoordiog 
to  the  received  history  of  Home,  it  was  besieged  by 
Tarquinins  Superbus,  and  it  was  during  this  luoj^. 
protracted  siege  that  the  events  occurred  «hii  b  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  this  monarch.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60; 
Dion.  HaL  iv.  64.)  But  thoncb  we  are  told  thai, 
in  conaeqnencc  of  that  revolution,  a  trace  fat  IS 
years  was  conc  lu(lc<l,  and  Anlca  was  not  taken,  yri 
it  appcai-h  inunixliately  aftenvanls  iu  the  tirat  laaly 
with  Cartlwire,  as  one  of  the  cities  tlien  isubject  to 
Rome.  (I'ol.  iii.  22.)  It  is  eqimlly  ron-.ark.i:  > 
that  though  the  Kouuin  historians  hpiak  in  hi;ii 
terms  of  the  wealdl  and  prosperity  it  then  enjoyed 
(Liv.  i.  57),  il  sreins  to  havi'  fnmi  this  tinie  Mink 
into  coinjiurative  insigniiicance,  and  never  apiiear!»  ia 
history  as  taking  a  pranaiMBt  part  among  the  cities 
of  Latium.  The  next  mention  we  find  of  it  is  aa 
occ^ioD  of  a  dispute  with  Aricia  fur  poaseaston  uf  the 
vacant  territory  of  OorioK,  idiicb  wu  nfmd 
till'  rnnscjit  of  the  two  cities  to  the  arbitration  <if  the 
Komaos,  who  iniquitously  prononnced  the  disputed 
hndt  to  bdong  to  tlwnii^rM.  (Lir.  m.  71, 71) 
Notwithstandini^  this  injury,  the  Ardeates  were  in- 
dtKed  to  renew  their  firienidabip  and  alliance  with 
Rome;  and,  shortly  after,  their  city  Unng  s^itiled 
by  intenial  di-M  ii-lons  Ix'tween  the  noble>  aii<!  pl<'- 
beians,  the  former  called  in  the  assistance  d  the 
Bomans,  with  irfaoee  aid  they  ovemune  the  popular 
jmrty  and  their  VoUcian  allies.  But  thfs4'  tn  uMfJ 
and  the  ezpukioo  of  a  ki:ge  number  of  the  dcfeaUd 
party  had  rcdn«ed  Aidca  to  a  low  eoB^tka,  and  it 
was  content  to  receive  a  Bonian  colony  for  its  pro- 
tection ^amst  the  Vjolsdans,  a.  c.  442.  (Liv.  iv. 
7,  9,  11 ;  Died.  xii.  34.)  In  the  l^rendary  htstacy 
of  ramilltw  Anb  a  plays  an  important  part :  it 
atTorded  him  an  a-svlum  in  his  exile;  and  the  Ardeates 
are  repre»eiited  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  voy 
apodypbal  victories  by  which  the  Koinans  are  said 
to  have  avenged  iheniM-Ives  on  the  GaiUs.  (liv.T. 
44,  48;  Plut,  Camill.  23,  24.) 

From  this  time  Ardea  disappears  firom  hiiitory  as 
an  indejTudf nt  i  ity ;  and  tio  mention  of  it  Is  fiuad 
on  occjision  of  the  j^aat  fmal  ^truggk;  of  the  Latins 
against  liomc  in  is.  c.  340.  It  appean  to  have  gra- 
•liuUly  lap'ttl  into  tlie  condition  of  an  onlinjiri'  "  Cu'.o- 
nia  Latina,"  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  iii  it.  c 
209  dcclartHl  theirLselvcs  naaUa  to  bear  wny  louder 
thrir  .share  of  tlw*  burthens  cast  in  tln  in  by  tlif  S^mKi 
Punic  War.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9.)  We  may  heiice  pro- 
sume  tliat  it  was  then  alraady  hi  a  dedhnng  ttaH; 
though  on  account  of  ilie  strength  of  its  }*tsition,we 
find  it  selected  in  a.  c.  186  aa  the  pkce  of  confine- 
mait  of  Minios  Ceninins,  one  of  dw  diief  persou 
implicated  in  the  Bac  chanalian  niystcrip.s.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  19.)  It  afterwaitls  suffered  severely,  ia 
eoimnon  with  the  otlier  dties  of  tin  part  of  UitiniB» 
from  the  nna^res  of  the  ^amnites  during  the  civil 
wars  Letweeu  31ariua  and  Sulla:  and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  in  hb  tima  as  a  poor  decayed  pUca.  Viif:il 
also  tells  us  that  there  muunod  of  Ardea  only  a 
great  name,  but  its  fortune  WM  paat  away.  (Stiab. 
y.  p.  233;  Vii^.  Am.  tu.  413;  SiL  ItaL  L  991.) 
The  unhealthiness  of  its  .-ituation  and  neighbour- 
hood, noticed  by  Strabo  and  varitins  other  writers 
(Strab.  p.  231;  Seneca,  Ep.  105;  Martial,  iv.  60\ 
doobtkH  eontrihatod  to  its  dM^t  wd  Jtmnd  till* 
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Bs  itxi  in  hk  time  tLe  Uune  elepliants  belonging  to 
tbf  tmpmr  vrera  kept  in  the  temtary  of  Arde*  (xii. 
105);  «  prwf  that  it  iim!<t  have  hwn  then,  as  at  the 
ineent  dajr,  m  pppat  {«art  uncultivated.  We  find 
nenti-n  of  a  redi^itributina  of  ita  "  aper  "  b_v  Hadrian 
(IjK  C- Ion.  ji.  231),  which  would  indicate  an 
attmpt  at  ita  revival,  —  but  th«  effort  srnns  to 
few  been  aiisocc««sftil :  no  farther  mention  of  it 
ocrniN  in  hi»torv.  arxl  the  .iSscncc  of  almost  all  iu- 
taifUoDM  ot  imperial  date  cuiitinm  the  fiict  that  it 
hd  mak  into  faKignificance.  It  probifelj,  howeterf 
arrerceaj*^  tn  exi>t,  a?  it  n-taincd  its  name  nnaltered, 
•■d  a  "  caotellam  Ardeac  "  is  mentiooed  evljr  in  the 
miMtt  agM,  jprehably,  like  the  modem  town, 
yfhz  the  ancient  (-it.id"!.    (Nitiby,  ml.  i.  p.  S.Tl.) 

The  modem  village  of  Ardea  (a  poor  place  with 
«fy  !?•  hlwliitali,  and  a  grmt  cwtelkt«d  ohd. 
lia  beknging  to  the  Dukes  of  Ccsnnni)  occupies 
lli  kml  nr&oe  of  a  hill  at  the  cootiuence  of  two 
aMiawvalh^:  tUi, wUdtarMnttyaonUliitad  Ilia 
tmittil  Arx  or  citadel,  is  joined  hr  a  nairon-  nock  to 
a  mch  broader  and  more  extensire  pUteao,  on  which 
M  iha  flMlBvt  dtf.   K9  ^«BtiK«a  of  tfek  eadit 
/:f.-oa:'h  •b*'  «ite  Is  still  called  by  the  peasants  Ci'- 
fita  Vteekia);  bat  ou  the  NE.,  where  it  ia  again 
iliMi  to  tlKtaUa-land  bejondf  bjaaarrvwfatlnnus, 
iiaVMk  liwmp^  or  Agger,  cztendiTi;;  across  from 
adbf  ta  vaDqr,  aod  tmvaend  bj  a  gateway  in  ita 
oBliv;  whOa  lAaal  fcalf  a  mile  ftarther  fa  aaotlMr 
•in  ilar  moand  o^ equal  dimen&ion.H.   These  ramparts 
acre  |robaUj  tbe  onlj  rMoJar  fiBrtificatku  of  the 
tkfilMtKy  the  prcapitoQB  nu&saftnfeTodttowMfa 
the  valleys  on  each  side  needing  no  additional  de- 
faiee.  The  citadel  was  fortified  on  the  aide  towards 
tbe  dtj  bj  a  double  fane  or  ditch,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
at  «di  aa  bj  mawrive  walk,  large  portions  oi  which 
ar»  stiO  pieaerved,  as  weU  as  of  thoae  which  crowned 
tbe  cnat  of  tbe  cHffii  towards  the  vallejs.    Thej  are 
brik  «f  vragalar  square  blocks  of  tufo;  but  some 
pytVcs  appear  to  hare  l»een  rebuilt  in  later  times. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Borne,  pp.  97— 100;  Nibby,  Din- 
trnwi  M  J?—,  voL  L  ppi.  23S— 340.)  Thna  exist 
i»  other  remains  of  anr  importance:  nor  mn  the 
sites  be  tracetl  of  tbe  ancient  ten){^,  which  coiili- 
aaedl  to  be  objects  of  veneration  to  the  RomanH  when 
AnJea  ha-1  aln-ady  fall>'n  into  decaj.    Amon<r  tlioM* 
Phsj  particuiarlv  mentions  a  tempJe  of  Juno,  which 
was  ■duuieii  with  ancient  paintings  of  great  merit ; 
f^r  the  execution  of  •nhirli  the  painter  (a  Greek 
aiti^)  waa  rewarded  with  the  freedom  of  tlie  city.* 
li  aaaliMr  fMnga  he  speaks  of  pamtmgs  in  tern- 
|Ibs  at  Ardea  (probably  different  from  the  alxive), 
attcb  warn  WBawd  to  be  more  ancient  than  the 
fNBtefaa  of  Boma.  (FSn.  nzr.  ^.,^£^0.  ».  31.) 
."Be^de*  ?h<*!^  temples  in  the  city  itself,  Straljo  tells 
aa  that  there  was  in  the  neighbourbood  a  tenrale  of 
ymm  f/i»fslfaiar),  where  tba  Latfan  amrnaOj  aa- 
#«r.blf<J  f  r  a  rr  it  f  >tival     This  is  evidently  the 
•pot  BKUtiooed  bj  FUny  and  Mela  in  a  maoner  that 
voald  hava  led  as  ta  supima  H  a  town  of  tba  nana 
af  AriiKODlsifM  :  its  exact  site  is  unknown,  but 
llifpaaa  to  have  been  between  Ardea  and  Antitun, 

•  Ci  -  -rr  in^  the  name  and  origin  nf  the  painter, 
which  are  written  in  tbe  common  editions  of  Flinj 

Maii»  Lodiaa  Elotaa  AalaBa  ariimte," 
£yr  wbick  SDig  woulr!  ^:-.b^titute 

Flaiiiaa  Marcus  Cleoetaa  Alalia  ezoriundas,'* 
•aa  Ika  art.  Mfaf ,  in  Biogr.  DicL,  and  SQlig'a  nota 
r>n  the  j«>*»age,  in  his  new  edition  of  Pliny,  But 
hss  amendation  AhUia  is  scarcely  tenable. 


ami  not  far  from  the  sea-coast.    (Strab.  v.  p.  288; 
Plin.  iii.  5,  9  ;  ]lek,'iL  4.) 

The  Via  Ardkatina,  which  led  direct  from 
Kome  to  Ardea,  is  mentioned  in  tlie  Cwrxutum  Urbis 
(p.  28,  ed.  Preller)  ameng  the  roads  which  iaaned 
from  the  irates  of  Rome,  an  well  as  by  Fcstus  (t. 
Rrfricibut,  p.  282,  J/.  ;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  11^. 
12).  It  quitted  the  Via  Appia  at  a  ahort  dfatanct 
from  Rome,  antl  j)a5sed  by  the  farms  now  called 
Tirr  Narancia,  Cicchignola,  and  Tor  di  Nona  (ao 
called  from  ita  pOMtion  at  theaaiM  mile  from  Roma) 
to  the  Solfarota,  15  R.  miles  from  the  city  :  a  spot 
where  there  is  a  pool  of  cold  sulphureous  water, 
paitlj  anrroanded  by  a  ndsf  ridge.  Tbere  la  na 
doubt  that  this  is  the  source  mentioned  by  Vitrn- 
Tius  ('  Fona  in  It^[^\jmf  viii.  3)  as  analogous  to 
the  Aqnaa  Albidaa;  and  It  fa  highly  ■  probable  thafc 
it  in  the  •-ifc  also  of  the  Oracle  of  Fannus,  so  pictu* 
rest^uely  described  by  V^iigil  (wdm.  rii.  81).  Thfa 
has  ban  trausfenad  hjr  many  writare  to  tha  Muraa 

of  the  Albnla,  but  the  locality  in  fjiie-tinn  aprees 
much  better  with  the  description  in  Virgil,  though 
H  has  loafe  nmeh  af  its  gloomy  diaraeter,  sfnoe  tna 
wcxkI  haabsn  cleared  away  ;  and  there  im  ica.-on 
why  AlboMa  may  not  have  had  a  shrine  here  as 
well  as  at  Tibnr.  (See  Oell.  I  e.  p.  102 ;  Nibby, 
voL  ii.  p.  U)2.)  From  the  Solfarnin  to  Ardea  the 
ancient  road  coincides  with  the  modern  one :  at  tha 
dmreh  ef  Aa  Proetia,  4|  mika  fioo  iMaa,  ft 
crosses  the  Rio  Torto,  probably  tba  anoiCDt  Numi- 
ciua.  £liuMicitn.1  Ijoandent  naoia  fa  preserred 
fat  tiw  stnam  wueh  fkiws  by  Aidea  itself,  now 
called  the  Fosso  (kit  Incattro.  The  actual  dis- 
tance fn>m  Bome  to  Ardea  by  this  road  is  nearly 
24  miles ;  ft  fa  anwaoiislj  atated  by  Strabo  at  160 
stadia  (20  R  ndfai),  irinfa  Eiitiapiu.s  (i.  s)  calls  it 
only  18  miles.  [E.  H.  Ii.] 

AUDEA  ("ApSfa),  a  towD  b  the  interior  of 
Persia,  S.W.  of  Pcrsepolfa.  (PloL zL  4.§  6;  Amm. 
Marc  xxiii.  6.)  [V.] 

ARDELICA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Peschiera,  at 
the  .SK.  nni'le  of  the  Lacns  licnacns  {Layo  di 
(j'orda),  jiutt  where  the  Mincius  isaucd  from  the 
hike.  The  name  is  found  under  the  corrapted  form 
Ariolica  in  the  Tab.  Peut.,  which  comn-tly  places  it 
k'tween  lirixiu  and  Verona;  the  true  form  ia  pre- 
served by  hiscriptions,  from  one  of  whkfa  we  leam 
that  it  was  a  tmdin»i  place,  with  a  corfmnition  of 
ship-owners,  "  collegium  navicularioruni  Ardelicen- 
Sium."    ( ( )rr.ll.  Jnscr.  4106.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

ARDKT  I  TS.  [Athkn.\e.] 

AliDKKICCA  (jApifputKu),  a  small  pUce  in  As- 
syria on  tlie  Eupfaratai  above  Babykn  (Herod,  i. 
185),  about  which  the  course  of  the  EujJirates  was 
made  very  tortuous  by  artiticial  cuts.  The  passage 
of  Herodotaa  fa  aninteffi^^  to  na,  aod  die  lite  of 

Ardericcn  nrikti'iwn. 

Ucnxlotus  (vi.  119)  gives  the  same  name  to 
aaothar  place  hi  (Ma  to  wbidi  Dariva,  fhe  son  of 

Hystaspes,  removed  the  captives  of  Eretria.  It  wius, 
according  to  Herodotus,  2 1 0  stadia  from  Susa  (Sut)^ 
and  40  staAa  fton  fhe  spring  firam  wUeb  wof*  gok 
asphalt,  s.alt,  and  oil.  [G.  L.] 

AKDLAEI  {'Apiiatot),  an  Illyrian  people  uien- 
tiomd  by  Strabo,  probably  inhabited  Mt  Ardkn, 
which  the  same  c''<>;.'rapher  dex  rihes  as  a  chain  of 
moimtains  running  through  the  centra  of  liaimatia. 
(Strab  T«.  p.  SI  5.) 

ARDOBHI'CA  (Cortma),  a  .sea- port  town  (  f  the 
Artabri,  in  the  KW.  of  Sfain,  aa  tha  great  golf 
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oOed  Portns  Artabrorutn  (Bay  of  CbrHin  md 
Ferrol).  The  above  is  probably  the  right  form  of 
tiie  name,  bat  the  MSS.  iaHkr  ga>atlv.  (Mela,  iii. 
l.§9.)  [P.S.1 

ARDUENNA  ('ApSovcywi  Skn:  Ardemnes),  the 
laif^  forest  in  Gallia  in  Caesai's  time.  (B.  G. 
T.  3,  vi.  29,  33.)  IIl-  ilt\<crib«i  it  in  one  pa.ssapo 
MB  extending  from  the  Khine,  through  the  luiiLst  of 
the  territory  of  the  Treriri,  to  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  the  Remi;  and  in  an'  tli  r  ja«is.i;Te  as 
extending  fmm  the  banks  of  the  lihiue  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  T^>^'iri  more  than  500  Uotnan  miles  to 
the  Nervii.  From  a  third  passage  we  may  collect 
tint  supposttl  it  to  extontj  to  llie  S<.aldi.s,  Schehle. 
A'rnnli!ii:ly  it  was  included  in  the  country  of  the 
ficlirat!  D' Anvil  le  oonjectnrefl  that  the  reading  of 
(.'uf.sar,  instead  of  "  millibusque  ampliu-?  10  in 
longitudiiicm,"  should  bo  CL.  Oro^ills  (vi.  10), 
who  is  licre  copjio^  Caoar,  has  "  phis  qiuun  quin- 
prnta  millia  pa>suum  "  (»■<!.  Hnvprkanij));  bnt  the 
old  ctiitiuiis,  lux-ordinp  to  l>.(Vnville,  have  L  in- 
stead of  ID.  Strabo  (p.  1 94)  myn  that  the  Ardn- 
rnna  is  a  forest,  not  of  lofty  tnes:  an  extensive 
furo-st,  but  not  so  large  as  those  describe  it  who 
make  it  4,000  utadia,  that  is,  500  Roman  miles,  or 
fxartly  what  the  text  of  Caesar  has.  C'*^  Cinis- 
kurd's  Tran&Ution,  vol.  i.  p.  335,  and  his  note.) 
It  seams,  tken,  that  Strabo  must  then  be  referring 
tn  whrit  hr  f  iiirul  in  Ca/'-ar's  Commentaries.  He 
nukes  the  Ariiuenna  include  the  coimtiy  of  the 
Morini,  Atrebales,  «id  Ebonmes,  and  eaaaeqoentljr 
tn  i  xtoiiil  to  the  North  5*ea  on  tlio  westy  and  into 
the  Uelgian  province  of  Li^e  on  the  ooith. 

The  dirooiriflns  of  500  Bonan  nulea  is  •  great 
error,  and  it  is  hardly  poniUe  that  r.i*'-.nr  made  the 
mistake.  The  error  is  prababljr  due  to  his  copjrista. 
The  direet  distanea  finm  CoUou,  the  meat  eastern 
limit  that  we  can  give  to  the  Ardnrmin,  to  the 
sauros  of  the  Samtee,  is  not  above  200  lioman 
miles;  and  the  whole  distance  from  CoUens  to  the 

North  S'a,  in<";L-nn  (I  tIh'  .Mnin  cs  the  Saiuhrc, 
is  not  much  more  than  300  uulcs.  The  Arduenna 
comprehended  part  of  the  Pinssian  tanrttoiy  west  of 

the  Hhine,  of  the  duchy  of  Luxembonrg,  of  the 
French  department  of  Ardennes,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  and  a  small  part  of  the  sooth  of  Belgiom.  It 

is  a  rug<;ed  country,  hilly,  but  not  motuitainoos. 

The  name  Arduenna  appears  to  be  descriptive,  and 
vmj  mean  "  forest."  A  woodland  tract  in  Warwick- 
shire is  htill  called  Arden.  It  was  once  a  large  forest, 
extending  firotn  the  Trent  to  the  Severn.     [0.  L.] 

ARDYES  ('ApJwft),  a  tribe  of  Celtae,  whom 
Polybius  (iii.  47)  places  in  the  upjwr  or  northern 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  as  he  calls  it.  His  di>srrij)tion 
clearly  applies  to  the  V'alais,  down  which  the  Rhone 
flon.s  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  thr  canton  of 
^■alais  there  is  a  villace  still  railed  Ardon  in  the 
divi.vion  of  the  Vitlais,  nanied  (Jonley.      [G.  L.] 

AREA,  or  ARIA.  [Aretias.] 

ARKBRIGIl'M.  a  town  or  village  of  th-  Salaxsi, 
mentioned  only  in  the  Itineraries,  which  i-laci:  it  on 
the  road  from  Anga-^ta  I'nti  tntia  to  tlj.-  jiass  of  the 
Graiaii  Aljis,  25  M.  1'.  from  the  lunm  r  i  ity.  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  34.),  347 ;  Tab.  IVtit.)  This  distance 
Gtrincidea  with  the  posfition  of  Pr^  St.  DUter,  a  con- 
eidenible  villa>;e  in  an  openinj;  of  the  tipjKT  valley 
of  A(»Ui,  just  where  the  great  streams  from  the 
sotttbem  flank  of  A  font  Blanc  join  the  /Wo,  which 
drsr  ontls  fro-n  the  IVtit  St.  lirmnrd.  As  the  first 
tolerably  open  space  in  tlte  valley,  it  is  supposed  to 
Juve  been  the  fint  haltiqg-ptan  of  Hannibiil  aftar 
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his  passage  of  the  Graian  AIjis.  (Wlckham  and 
Cramer,  Postage     Eaumibal^  a  1 13,  sai).)  It  is 


immediatelj  at  tiia  Ibot  of  the 

tain  whose  name  is  probably  connected  with  Cb> 
MONis  JuouM.   (Liv.  xxi.  38.)   ££.  H.  B.1 

ARECCMICI.  [VoiiCAE.] 

AKEIOPAGUS.  [Athenak.] 

ARELA'TE  (also  Arelatum,  Arelas,  'AfxXth-ot: 
Etk.  Arelatcnsis:  Arlei),  a  city  of  the  Provincia  nr 
Gallia  Narboneni>is,  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  {B.C. 
i.  36,  ii.  5),  who  ha^l  some  ships  built  tlvere  for  the 
siege  of  &fas»ilia.  The  pla^.^  is  situated  on  tbe  kit 
hank  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  river  divkles  into  two 
branches.  It  was  of)nnorte<1  by  roads  with  Vakotia 
{Valence),  with  M.i.'.^ilia  {MarteiUe);  with  Fomm 
Julii  {Frejtu),  with  Barcino  in  Spain  (JBorcf/t-n-.'); 
and  with  otla  r  plare.s.  This  city  i.s  snppa>cd  to  hv  the 
place  called  I  helinc  in  the  Ora  Maritima  (v.  GT9) 
of  Festos  Arienus  ;  and  as  Theline  ap^iears  to  l>e  a 
significant  dm-k  tenn  (drjK-l]),  D'.Vnville  (.W 
fic(,&,c.,  Artl(i(t),  and  others  fouiul  a  confirmatiiJO 
of  the  nar^ie  of  Arienus  in  a  stone  discovered  near 
Aries,  with  the  inscripthni  Manunillaria:  hut  the 
htone  is  a  mile-st<>tie,  and  the  true  reading  (Ki  it  is 
"  Massil.  Milliar.  I.",  that  is,  the  fint  miie-stoae  OB 
the  way  fr'.in  Arrbte  to  Massilia ;  a  sigruil  instance 
of  the  bluiuiers  which  may  be  made  by  trusting  to 
careless  cofues  of  inscriptions,  and  to  lUse  e^ni»* 
lories  (Walckenaer,  G€0<;.  des  Gaules).  Arelate  was 
in  the  country  of  the  Salyes,  after  whose  conqoest 

the  Bomana  (b.o.  ISS),  we  may  suppose  thsfc 
the  plicc  fell  under  their  dominion.  It  liecanie  a 
liomau  cobny,  apparoitlj  in  the  time  of  Augutaa, 
with  the  name  m  Sextain  atladied  to  it,  in  oonss* 
quencc  of  -sonie  soldiers  of  the  sixth  led^n  h<!'ig  ; 
settled  there  (Plin.  iii.  ^) ;  and  tins  nauw  is  coo^' 
finned  \if  an  inscription.  Another  iusefipthni  pvH 
it  also  the  nc'tionien  .Tuli.1.  In  Strabo's  time 
(n.  161)  it  was  the  centre  of  considerBble  trade,  and 
stela  (iL  5)  mentions  Arelata  as  one  of  the  dnsf 
cities  of  G.allia  XarhonensLs.  Thi-  pl  uf  was  im- 
proved by  Constantiue,  and  a  new  town  was  built, 
probably  by  him,  rppodte  to^  old  ane,ontheotba> 
side  of  the  .stream :  and  from  this  circumstance 
Arelate  was  afterwards  called  Constantina,  as  it  is 
said.  Ansonins  {Urh.  NohU.  viii.)  accordingly  esDs 
Arehte  Agthx^  and  speaks  of  the  bridge  of  boats 
on  the  river.  The  new  citj  of  Constantine  was  on 
the  site  of  the  present  suburb  of  TrinquetaUle,  in 
the  isUuid  of  La  Camoryue,  which  is  formed  by  tbe 
bifurcation  of  the  Rhone  at  A  r/e*.  Arelate  was  the 
residence  of  tlie  praefect  of  Gallia  in  the  time  of 
Honorius ;  and  there  was  a  mint  in  tha  cfty. 

The  Roman  remains  of  Arlfs  are  very  nnmerotis. 
An  obelibk  of  Egyptian  granite  was  found  buried 
with  earth  some  centuries  ago,  and  it  was  set  op  in 
1675  in  OH'-  of  the  sqiuurra.  It  seems  that  the 
obelisk  hxnl  remained  on  the  spot  where  it  was  ori- 
ginally landed,  and  had  never  been  erected  hj  tbe 
Romans.  The  ami>hitheatre  of  ArUs  i*  not  so 
(lertcct  as  that  of  Nemausus  (iVtsies),  but  the  di- 
mensions  are  much  krger.  It  is  astfanalad  tiiat  it 
was  capable  of  cotitaining  at  h^ast  20,000  persoa*. 
The  larger  diameter  of  the  amphitheatre  is  466  feeU 
A  pait  of  the  old  cemetery,  Campos  Elytins,  now 
Fli.irnmps,  coutaiaa  anoisot  tembs,  both  Vn^ran  and 
Christian.  £G.  L.J 

AREMORICA.  [Abhorica.] 

ARENACl'M.  is  menti.^ixMl  by  Tacitns  (/7(Vf. 
I  v.  20)  as  the  station  of  the  tentli  l^on,  when 
I  Chrilia  attacked  tho  Banana  aft  ArsBMun,  Bat*- 
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id  other  pkcoi.  Some  gsognpben  have 
llwrHliit  Aifmenn  nidi  Armkeim,  bnl  TfJanUk 

tad  W»Jcirti*«'  place  it  at  Aeri  near  II' ru  in. 
Itt  tfae  Antoniae  ItiiL,  oa  the  roed  froin  Lugdunom 
(^Leiimy,  to  AigMtwrntem  (Slmt^rg),  th«  fifUh 
ptoce  from  Loj^danain,  not  including;  Lagdonom,  is 
Hamatkk,  which  b  the  same  as  AreDacum.  The 
next  place  on  the  route  b  Barg:inatio.  Borginatio 
alw  nUovs  Arroatio  in  the  Table ;  but  the  pUuM 
bffav  Arvnatiu  in  the  Tabic  is  Ncrrionuigns  (A> 
mtgm)'^  in  the  Ilin.  the  staticm  which  precxdee 
BoHMtio  b  Canro  (JMewai),  a5  it  b  supposed. 
It  \i  certain  that  Armatio  is  not  ^rnA^i'm.  [G.  L.] 
AUENAE  MONTES,  at-cording  to  the  common 
tot  of  Plinj  (ili.  I.  8.  3),  arc  the  sand-hills  (^Art- 
mfu  Gf->r\las)  ali)n^  the  coast  of  lli^pania  Batlica, 
XW.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bacti«.  But  &IU^  adupts, 
frn  aome  cf  the  beit  HSSc,  Urn  iwdinp:  Manaui 
Uoat»,    [Mariants.]  [I*-S.] 

ARE'NE  ^^'A^nj),  a  town  mentioned  by  ilomcr 
■a  bde^^nc  to  the  darainions  of  Nestor,  and  situo 
afted  near  the  sipot  where  the  Minjeitu>  flows  into 
Ike  sea.  (Uom.  //LiL691,  xL  723.)  It  abo  occurs 
m  the  HooKric  Ejam  to  ApaOo  (4S3),  in  oonjunc- 
ti^a  with  oth<T  towns  on  tin-  western  roost  of  Pelo- 
{cone^is.  Accoiding  to  raosaoias  (iv.  2.  §  4,  3. 
$  7),  it  WW  bam  hf  Apbmai,  «iio  eallad  it  aftor 
Aitne,  both  hu  wife  and  his  sister  br  the  s.imo 
BotiMr.  It  was  oommooly  sapixwed  in  later  times 
that  Arcna  occopied  tlie  rito  ei  Smdos  or  Sania  in 
Tripliylia,  near  ihi'  niniith  of  the  Anicrus,  which 
was  beiieved  to  be  the  same  as  the  iiinjeias.  (Stcab. 
pi  S4<;  Fane.  6.  §  2.) 
AT:r'  )N'  CAptd'v),  a  mall  itnni  in  Perxis. 
(AiriHU  Ji^  38.)  r  V.J 

ASEOTOLIS,  ideBtled  witli  ilr  of  Moak  & 
.T-Ti<ne  exf4aliii<  the  name  to  be  ojnipounded  of  the 
Hebnw  word  (TK  Ar  or  Ir)  signifying  "  dty  "  and 
ila  Gnek  eqnirdeiit  (vdxu),  "nen  ut  pleriqne 
okliaMUt  qoud  'Aptot,  i.  e.  Martb,  ciritas  .sit  "  (in 
Jof.  XT.),  iie  states  that  the  walb  of  tlib  city 
were  shaken  down  bj  an  earthquake  in  hb  infiincy 
(drc  A.  n.  315).  It  was  situated  on  the  south  »iile 
«f  the  l:iv<  r  Arxox,  and  was  not  occupied  bj  the 
Israr^hu-s  {^l>ctU.  ii.  9,  29 ;  Euaeb.  OmmoMt.  nb  voe. 
*Affm&y.  BorUiardt  suggests  that  its  site  may  be 
■arked  by  the  ruined  tank  near  }fehntet-el-/Iaj,  a 
iok  to  the  south  of  the  Amon  (p.  374).  [G,  W.J 

ARETHU'SA.  1.  CA^^owra:  £'<A.'A/7«flowio», 
Arvtha.<>iti}i,  PHn.  r.  23),  a  city  of  Syria,  ii'>t  fir  from 
AyeT**.  situAted  betw«vn  KpiphaiiLi  and  Emcio. 
(ftalwi  Ilin  .  Hifrnrln  )  Stleuous  Nicator,ilipiir- 
toaa-e  of  hb  usual  p  lii  y.  llcllcnizetl  the  name. 
(Apfean,  Syr.  57.)  It  Mip]virted  Caeciliuii  Baii«us 
ii  li»  revolt  (Stiab.  pi  753),  and  b  mentioned  by 
SMlMas  (L  52)  as  n^eivin;:  AurcUan  in  his  cam- 
HifB  against  Zeaobia.  (For  ilarcus,  the  well-kntju-n 
kbep  oT  Aretbttaa,  sea  IHet.  of  Biog.  a.  v.)  It 
afttTwanb  took  the  name  nf  linstan  (Abulf.  Tub. 
tigr.  p.  22),  onder  which  name  it  b  mentioned  by 
li»«BaMtiior(ilikiftM.ii.SlS,iT.4S9>.  hhf 
L-vi  Man;:!  ^'isitod  tide  plaoa^  and  fanad  acme  i»> 
Baioa  (pw  254). 
1.  (y«Mir),  ahAeefAnoBai^tiinmgliwhkli  tlia 

Ti.'ri'i  a.iws,  .arrordin?  to  Pliny  (vi.  31).  lie  il^- 
sdibea  tbe  river  aa  flowing  through  the  lake  with- 
€■1  tMf  iiilHiJiixtuiv  of  the  leaten.  Bitter  ^Bn^ 
JfoL  X.  pp.  85.  90,  101  ;  romp.  Kinncir, 
p.  383)  identiliea  it  with  the  lake  Aocuit;, 
18  about  IS  miiaa  Ib  kngtb,  and  5  in  braadth 
ai  lha  antra.  Tha  walcr  it  atirtad  to  bt  airtot  and 
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wholesome,  which  does  not  correspond  nith  the  ao» 
oonntofPlinr.  [E.  B.  J.]  _ 

3.  A  fountain  at  Syracuse.    [Syuai  i  s.vk.1  v.  'i>6  3, 

4.  A  fountain  ckee  to  Chalcu  in  Euboea,  whii  h 
HM  aometimea  diatmlied  bjr  Toteame  agency.  Di- 
cacarchus  says  that  its  uatrr  \v;L-i  so  aliuiid.>mt  aa 
to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  city  with  water. 
(Dicaearch.  Biof  rrit  'EAAdSot,  p.  146,  ed.  Fuhr; 
Strah.  i.  p.  58,  x.  p.  449;  Eurip.  Jphig.  in  AuL 
170;  Plin.  iv.  12.)  There  were  tame  fihh  kept 
in  thb  fountain.  (Athcn.  viii.  p.  331,  c.  f.)  I^eake 
saya  that  thb  celebrated  fountain  has  now  totally 
disaiipeanHl.    (Xorthem  Grtecf,  vol.  ii.  pi,  855.) 

5.  A  fountain  in  Ith.aca  [Ithaca.] 

6.  A  towTi  ot  Bi.sJiitia  in  Macedonia,  in  the  jiass 
of  Aulon,  a  little  N.  of  Brmnist  us,  ami  (•t'li-l»i-at<  <i 
for  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Kuripidc-i.  ( Amm. 
Marc  xxvii.  4 ;  Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  604 ;  Liake, 
Sorthem  Grtecf,  vol.  iii.  p.  170.)  We  Irani  fn>m 
Scylax  (c.  67)  tliat  it  wxs  an  am  lent  Grii-k  colniiy. 
It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Eu- 
br>ea,  who  may  have  call^  it  after  the  celebrated 
fouutaiu  in  th«  neighbourfaood  of  their  city.  Ste- 
phanoa  B.  («.  vl)  enmaoDdj  calb  it  a  city  of 
Tlini(  0.  It  was  cither  from  this  place  or  from  Bro- 
mibcus  that  the  fortified  town  of  Kentine  anue, 
which  u  frequently  mentioned  by  tha  Bysantine 

hi.storiatis.    (TntVI.  Thf^ifalonir  i.  \).  09.) 

AKE'TIAb  ('A^Tidt),  a  snudi  ishmd  on  the 
eoaat  of  Pentna,  90  stadia  east  of  Phamacia  (Km- 
sunt),  called  'Apeoj  yriaoi  by  SoyiDinis  (St<  j  li.  B. 
a.  o.  'Aptos  rqaot)  and  Scybx.  Here  (Apollun. 
Shod.  ii.  984)  the  two  queens  of  the  Amaxons,  Otnre 
and  Antii>]ie,  built  a  li  iuple  to  An^s.  Mela  (ii.  7) 
mentions  thb  pUce  under  the  name  of  Area  or  Aria, 
an  island  dedicated  to  Mars,  in  tlie  neighbottrhood  of 
Colchis.  AretLis  appears  to  be  the  rocky  i^let  calK-d 
by  the  Turks  Kerasimt  Ada^  which  b  between  3 
and  4  miles  from  KeratmU,  *'  The  rock  b  a  bbdt 
volt  anic  breccia,  with  imbedded  fragments  of  trap, 
and  b  covered  in  many  pbces  with  broken  oyster- 
slielb  brought  by  gtdb  and  sea-bmb."  (Hamilton, 
Rettarche*.  i.  262.)  Thb  may  explam  the  legend 
of  the  terrible  birds  that  fr<'«|ut>nte«i  this  spot.  Pliny 
(vi.  12)  gives  to  the  ifiarnJ  ubo  the  name  of  Chal« 
ceritis.  [^Q.  L.] 

AHE'TIAS.  [Arias.] 

A'KEVA,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Dunns,  in 
Hisponia  Tarraconenais,  from  which  the  Arevaci 
derived  their  name.  It  b  pn>l)ablv  the  Ucero,  whii  h 
flows  from  N.  to  S.,  a  little  W.  ttf  3^  W.  long.,  and 
falls  into  the  Dovro  S.  of  Otma^  tiia  ancient  Uaama. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  8.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

ARE'VACI,  AltETACAE  ('ApfoMtiroi,  Strab. 
in.  p.  169;  Ptd. ii.  6.  $  56;  'Afwaaitaf,  Pol  xxxr. 
2 ;  'Apouoicof,  Appian.  llisp.  45,  40),  the  \w^^t 
powerful  of  the  four  tribes  of  the  C'cltiberi  in  ilb- 
^  [lania  TarraeoMnaia,  &  of  tba  Pelendonea  and  Be* 
KitKM,  and  N.  of  thf  Carirtani.  They  extendM 
akmg  the  upper  coarse  of  tlie  Durius,  fmm  the 
Ptstwaea,  aa  fiir  aa  the  sources  eftheTagttS.  Pliny 
(iiL3.  s.  4)  a.s.signs  to  thrm  six  towns,  Segontia, 
Uxama,  Sq^ovia,  Nova  Augusta,  i  ermes,  and  Clunb, 
en  the  beiders  of  the  Celtibeii  Nnraimtia,  which 
Pliny  assigns  to  the  Pclciitlnni'.'!.  is  nientioneil  by 
other  writers  as  the  duef  city  of  the  Arevaci.  [^Ni;- 
MAHTIA.I  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  also 
mention  Lagni,  Malia,  S-rgimtia  or  Sjirgantha,  Ce- 
sada,  Colenda,  Aliacuro,  Pallantia.  Segida,  Ariiare, 
Cfli^BSBla,  Tiierial  Velaea,  and  Sstortiaheta.  The 
Aravad  were  distiofdsbed  fir  thdr  valour  in  tha 
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■Celtibenan  or  Nunumtine  war  (b.  c.  143 — 133) 
and  espwially  for  the  defence  of  Ncmantia. 
(Strab.,  Poiyb.,  Appian.,  U.  cc.)  [P.  S.J 

ARGAEUS  ('Afrycubf :  Aryith,  or  Erjiih  VagK), 
a  luttj  mountain  in  Cappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  Mazaca.  It  is,  nj»  Stnbo  (p.  538),  always 
rorere«I  with  BOOfir  on  the  summit,  and  thnsc  who 
asroiid  it  (and  thejr  are  few)  gay  tluit  on  n  clear  day 
tlu'v  can  see  from  the  top  both  the  Euxine  and  the 
h;ty  of  I'sius.  ('ripj«i(l(x>ia,  he  adds,  is  a  woodless 
couiitn-,  but  llifiL'  are  fore.st.s  nnmd  the  base  of  Ar- 
f^aeuii.  It  is  mentioned  by Claudiun.  C/fl /Z<{/Iii.80.) 
It  lias  been  doubted  if  the  summit  i  f  the  mountain 
can  be  reached;  but  Uamilton  (/<?fwarc/<«,  ii.  274) 
iwcbed  the  hi>!hc!>t  attHOaUe point,  above  "  which  is 
a  mass  of  nx-V  with  steep  perpendicuhir  .sides,  risinp  to 
a  height  of  20  or  25  feet  above  tJie  ridge,"  on  which 
he  stood.  The  &tat«  of  the  weather  did  nol  tsaSiAb 
him  to  verify  Strabo's  remark  abrnit  the  two  Rea.s, 
hot  he  doubts  if  they  can  be  seen,  on  account  of  the 
li^^  moQiitaiM  which  intemm  to  tiie  N.  and  the 
S.  He  etitimatcs  the  height  above  the  j^'n-Ievel  at 
aboat  13,000  feet.  Argaeus  is  arolcanic  mountain. 
It  ia  the  enlmiaatiiig  point  in  Ada  Uimr  ef  the 
ran;:e  nf  Tauru-s,  or  nwicr  off  that  part  which  is 
calleti  Aotitatuns.  [G.  L.] 

ABOANTHOinUS  CAfTW^MO' ,  'Apyoi^, 
Sli^j)h.5.  c.  'AfT/ayBdv.  Adj.  Apyoi^vfttof),  a  moun- 
tain range  in  Bithjroia,  which  liairins  a  peninsnla,  and 
divides  tile  gulfs  of  Cins  and  Astacoe.  The  range 
terminates  in  a  hcullan  i  wliii  h  Ptolfiiiy  calls  Pcjsi- 
diuin:  the  modem  oanie  is  Katirli^  acoonlin^  to 
lonM  anthoritiei,  and  BuAnmm  aeoordin^  to  others. 
The  name  is  connected  with  the  mythus  of  IIyl:\s 
and  the  ArgooauUc  ezpeditioii.  (Strab.  p.  564; 
ApoU.  Rhod.  L  1176.)  [G.L.] 

ARGA'RICUS  SINUS  (^Palk's  Bay),  a  krge 
hay  of  India  intra  Gangem,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (Cey/bn),  between  the  promontor>'  of 
Cory  on  the  S.,  and  the  ei^  of  Curula  on  the  N., 
with  a  city  upon  it  named  Argara  or  Argari.  (Ptol. 
i.  13.  §  I,  vii.  1.  §  96;  Arrian.  Peripl.)     [P.  S.] 

AKr.ElA.  AraJKII.  [Ancas.] 

AlKiKNNLM  {'Apytwov,  'Kpyivov,  Thucyd. 
viii.  .'U),  a  promontory  of  the  territory  of  Erythrac, 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainlninl  to  I'o^idiuu)  in 
Chios,  and  distant  60  ^tallia  from  it.  The  mrxlern 
name  is  said  to  be  called  Cap  lilanc.        [G.  L.] 

ARGENOMESn  or  OHGENOMESCl,  a  tribe 
of  the  Cantabri,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
ncnsls,  with  a  city  Argcnomescum  (prob.  Argo- 
Mfldo),  and  a  harbour  Vereasneca  (prob.  P,  S. 
Martin.  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  .34  ;  Pfol.  ii.  6.  §  .'5 1 ).  [P.S.] 

AKiJKN TA'lilA  (Anmj.  Marc.  xx.\i.  10;  Uroa. 
vii.  33;  Aur.  Vtct  EpU.  c  47),  also  called  AR. 
GENTOV.\RIA,  may  be  Artzenheim  in  the  old 
province  of  Alsace,  between  tite  Vosges  and  the 
Bhine.  D'AnvOb  {NoHet,  4ii,\  in  an  daboftto 
article  on  Ar;:enfovari:i,  foundeil  on  the  Antoninc 
Itin.  and  tlie  Table,  has  come  to  this  probable  con- 
doMonastothesiteof  Aigentaria.  Gratian  defeated 
the  Alcm.nnni  at  Arjrcntaria,  A. I).  378.    [G.  L.] 

AKGENTA'RIUS  MONS,  a  rmariublo  moon, 
tain-pnmontorjr  on  the  coast  of  Etmria,  still  called 
Monte  Argentaro.  It  is  fonncd  by  an  i-M^ated 
mass  of  mountains  about  7  miles  in  length  and  4  in 
hraulth,  wMdi  b  eonneetcd  with  tiie  mainland  only 
by  two  narrow  strijks  of  sand,  the  .sjwce  li  tu.t  u  ' 
which  fonus  an  extensive  lagone.  Its  striking  form 
nd  a|ipnnuMa  anwdl  daearftiiid  bgr  Bntilins  (/<m. 
L  315— 384);  botitia  ranaikablatbatnomeatkii 


of  its  name  is  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  though  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phyncal 

features  on  the  coast  of  Etmiia.  Strabo,  however, 
notices  tlie  adjoining  lagune  (Ai/uvMAarTa),  and 
the  existence  of  a  station  for  the  tunny  fishery  by 
the  promontory  (v.  p.  225),  but  wftiiont  giving  tlie 
name  of  the  ktter.  At  its  south-eastern  extrrmt^ 
was  the  small  but  well-sheltered  port  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  under  the  name  of  Portcb  Herci'- 
Ll8  ('HfxutAfowj  Kifxhv,  Stnib.  /.  c;  Rntih  i.  293), 
and  still  known  as  i'orto  cf  Jircolc  Besides  this, 
the  Maritiroe  Itinenuj  mentions  anottier  mi  to 
which  it  gives  the  name  of  Ixcttakia.  which  mxiyt 
probably  be  the  one  now  known  Porto  S.Stefano, 
formed  by  the  northern  estrendty  ef  the  headland; 
but  the  distances  given  are  cormpt.  (Itin.  Marit.  p. 
499.)  The  name  of  Mans  Argentarins  paints  to  the 
eanstance  hew  ef  silver  mines,  rf  which  it  is  said  that 
some  remains  mav  be  still  discovered.    [E.  H.  B.] 

ARGENTA'KiUS  MONS  (A\'ien.  Or.  Marit, 
291 ;  'fifirttpnv  <^r,  Stab.  iiL  p.  148),  that  part 
of  if.  Orospeda  in  the  S.  <if  Sjain  in  which  the 
Baetis  took  its  ritie;  so  called  from  its  silver  iniiMt. 
(Cooip.  Steph.  B.  A  V.  *tmftni99it\  Pans,  vi  19  ) 
Bochart  \^Phah  q.  i,  .'?4.  p.  601)  agrees  with  StraVo 
in  suppotiing  that  the  word  Oraspeda  had  the  .same 
sense  as  aifsntaiina.  [P.  S.] 

ARGENTEUS,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbiitiensls, 
mentioned  by  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  a  letter  to  Cicera, 
B.C.43  (o(f  FoM.  z.  84).  Lepidus  says  tint  bs 
had  fixeil  his  camp  there  to  o]i[K>se  the  furce  of 
M.  AntouiuB  :  he  dates  his  letter  tram  the  camp  at 
the  Pons  Arj^entens.  The  Argentens  b  the  river 
Argents,  whioJi  cnlcrH  the  f>ea  a  little  we^t  of  Forum 
Jdii  {Fr^wi)\  and  the  Pons  Aigenteus  lay  on 
the  Bonum  road  between  Foram  yooanS  {C€mtt\ 
as  some  suppose,  and  Forum  Jnlii. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  seems  to  make  the  Argenteus  flow- 
past  Forum  Julii,  which  is  not  quite  exact ;  or  be 
may  mean  that  it  was  within  the  territory  of  that 
Colonia.  The  earth  brought  down  by  the  Argenteon 
has  pushed  the  land  out  into  the  sea  near  3,000  feeC 
Wak-kenaer  {Geog.  des  Gmdtt, &c.  ii.  10)  think* 
tliat  the  Argenteus  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  the  .\rpentcna 
of  Cicero,  because  Ptolemy  places  it  too  near  Olbia. 
lit-  concludes  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  carry 
us  to  the  coa.'^t  of  Argenticrt,  and  the  small  river  of 
that  lame.  But  it  is  more  likely  tliat  the  error  in 
in  the  measures  of  l^olemy.  A  modem  writer  has 
cor)jectui-e(l  that  tlie  name  Ariren?*  us  wis  given  to 
this  river  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  mica 
in  the  bed  of  the  atnam,  wUdi  has  a  dlvery  ap- 
pearance, f  G.  L.J 

AKGENTEA  KEGIO.  [Lndia.] 

ABGBNTE'OLUlf  (It.  Ant  p.  433;  'A^y«sw 
rioKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  28:  Torintzo  or  Tomfrasf), 
a  town  of  the  Astures  in  Uispania  Tarracunensis, 
14  H.  P.  aoQth  of  Aatnrica.  [  i'-  ^  ] 

ARGENTOMAGUS  {Argentm),  a  pW  in  fiau], 
which  seems  to  be  ideoUtied  by  the  modeni  name, 
and  by  the  nmtea  in  the  Antooine  Itin.  Argtutam 
\s  .SW.  of  Bourget,  and  in  the  dejvirtiiiont  of  InJrr. 
The  form  Argautomagus  does  not  a{>pear  to  be 
conect  ^t'  1  ^ 

ARGEXTORATITM,  or  ARGENTORATL^S 
(Amro.  Marc  xv.  11:  Strassburg  on  the  JikmeX 
b  first  mentioned  by  Ptdbmy.  The  position  is 
well  ascertained  by  the  Itineraries.  It  has  the 
name  of  Stratisbuigiom  in  the  Geographer  of 
BaTeonaandSlnrtabugnminthe  JVb«Wa.  Nftherd, 
who  viote  in  the  ninth  centniy  (fMlad  bj  IXAiniUe 
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•nA  adMTs),  fiMaki  of  it  as  luiviiig  onee  flte  iMose  of 

AnronUria  "  nunc  aatcni  Stratzburj;  vulgo  didtnr;  ** 
bttt  ht  i*  praiMbljr  misUken  ia  giving  it  Um  ohm 
of  AijraXMA  m$mi  of  Affantontain.  [AiioKir- 
TAU*.]  Zodnns  (ill  3)  call«  t)>c  piac«  'Ap- 
yim^  It  WM  originailj  a  town  of  t)>e  Tribocci. 
The  Bomans  had  a  mano&ctoty  of  arms  at  Argen- 
tacitaxn :  and  Julian  defeatad  tiM  Alemanni  here. 
(Amtn.  Marr«lL  xtL  12.)  [Q.  L.j 

ABGEXTOVATMA.  [Aroextaria.J 

AROIDA'VA.  [Arcidava.] 

A  Rr.ILUS  (•Ap7.Aoi:  Kth.  'Kprf(\tof),a  c\tj  of 
Mxt^ouiA  ia  the  district  Ui>a]tia,  between  Ainphi* 
pnlis  and  Bronusciu.  It  was  founded  ij  •  colony 
from  Andros.  (Thuc.  iv.  103  )  It  appears  &xhu 
UfTTMioCas  (viL  115)  to  bare  bt>«<n  a  little  to  tlic 
rickt  of  the  ronta  ct  the  annj  of  Xerxes,  and  inoNt 
then-fore  haT«  been  situat»'<l  a  littli-  inland.  Its 
ttnitafy  must  have  been  exteudcd  a.i  far  as  the  right 
l«k  «f  tka  StfTmon,  liiiot  CerdyUura,  the  meaii- 
tm  famnediatelj'  opposite  Amphip«>li<!,  belonj:r(M  to 
Jlf3w>  (Thoc  T.  6.)  The  Argiliaos  readiljr 
JaM  BrasUas  In  B.a  4S4,  on  Moeant  ef  their 
jaSatsj  of  the  imji-irtriiit  city  uf  ATni>hipoHs,  which 
the  had  I'uoudcd  in  their  ndgbbourhood. 

(TIm;.  hr.  109;  connp.  Steph.  B.  a  Leake, 
ASartlcni  Grrece,  vol.  iii.  p.  171.) 

AHaMirSA£  (oi  Afytntvffiu),  three  small 
Umk  mm  t>a  mainhwii  of  AeoHi,  and  near  Canae 
'^n  the  mainland.  (Stmh.  p.  617.)  They  la?  be- 
twceo  Caaae  and  Mytiknem  Lc8boe,and  120  stadia 
fran  Ifvtileiw.  ThiieyAdea  (tUL  101)  speaks  of 
Arn'naMo  >  (  tiio  uudidund,  .^s  if  there  were  a  place 
«a  the  mainlaTMi  eo  caUed.  Off  these  ishukda  the  ten 
fiMMli  aftfc*  Atberians  gained  a  naval  Tietofj  om 
the  SpmiOmt         ^6.    (Xen.  Ilfll.  I  6.) 

^kephaIras  («.r.'Apy^iv«Mra)  describee  Ajffennn«a 
as  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Traas,  near  a  promontory 
Aryenuon.  This  deecripCioa, given  on  the  authority  of 
Aftdroti<m,  does  not  miit  the  /jginosae ;  but  Stephanos 
6ue»  DoC  in«ntion  them  elsewhere.  Pliny  (v.  3 1 )  plarcs 
Ike  Afjrinusae  iv.  M.  P.  from  Ae«ic.  The  modem 
BBBie  of  the  i»landj«  is  said  to  be  Janot^\_G.  L.] 

AKGIPPAEl  (^'Apiytinrdiot,  acwrding  to  the  com- 
mm  tax  cf  Bend.  ir.  23;  but  two  good  MSS.  have 
Xifpt^vaioi,  which  Dindnrf  adopts;  'Opytturtnt, 
Tliwii  Pi  I  I  "  1  ,  Arinipliat  i  or  Arvmphaci,  .Mt  ia, 
P1m.IL  la/I  oe.),  a  people  in  tho  north  of  Asia,  dwell- 
inc  hey<jnd  tlie  Scythians,  at  tln'  fi»ot  nf  inaccessible 
BKwntains,  beyond  whivh,  Kiys  li(>n>dotua  (c.  25), 
the  oenutjy  was  unknown ;  only  the  Arpppan  stated 
that  tb<^  mcnintain'^  wcrv  iiihaljitcil  by  itscn  with 
goats'  fart,  and  that  beyond  them  were  oilier  men  who 
sfcf*  ler  sis  aKintlM;    but  this  stoi7,»  he  adds,  "I 

4>>  Ti  >t  at  all  accejit."  East  of  the  Arin]»f«fi  dwelt 
the  lasedooes;  but  to  the  N.  of  both  nothing  waja 
kuuwa.    Aa  ftr  aa  the  Azgippad,  however,  the 

pvple  w<TP  well  known,  throiiL'h  ihc  tmffir  lK)th  of 
the  Ikjthians  and  of  the  Greek  colouies  on  the 

TYa-^  j)C«->ple  were  all  hald  froni.thcJr  birth,  Ixjth 
mm  and  women;  flat-noecd  and  long-chinned.  Tbej 
apsfci  a  fiitfaiet  language,  but  wore  tiie  ScjtUan 
thtaW  TIm'V  lived  <»n  the  fruit  of  a  spiecies  of  cherry 
(pralayy  the  Prmms  padti$t  or  bird-ckerrjf),  the 
thick  jniee  ef  wUch  Ihtj  fftntMd  thraogh  eloth.<<, 
and  drsnk  it  pore,  or  mingled  with  milk;  and  they 
Made  cakes  with  the  pulp,  the  jiticc  of  which  tbqr 
called  6axo.  Tbdr  flocks  vrera  fcw,  beeaaaa  the 
pasturage  was  !«canty.  Each  man  made  his  abode 
■nd^  a  tree,  about  which  *^KWt  of  blaakat  was 
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hung  in  the  winter  only.  The  bald  pople  were 
esteeoMd  aaerad,  and  were  unniolestiNl,  thdngli  carry- 
ing no  arms.  Their  iH  iL'liliours  refcmNi  i!)>].nt.>s 
to  their  decision ;  and  all  fugitives  who  nachcd 
them  enjoyed  thi'  riuht  ol'  .saiK  tiuir)'.  Throughout 
his  account  Heiodcitus  calls  them  fh:  hahi  jteofle 
(oi  <pa\ajcpoi),  only  mentioninp  their  profjer  uamo 
onc«,  where  the  reailing  ia  daobtful. 

Mi  ln  (i.  19.  §  20),  enumerating  the  peoples  E.  of 
tho  Taiiai'.s,  tmya  that,  beyond  the  Thyssagctae  and 
Turcae,  a  rocky  and  desert  region  ejttends  fiir  and 
wide  to  the  ArvTnpI).ioi,  uf  wh(«n  he  gives  a  de- 
scription,  manifestly  copied  from  Henxlotus,  and 
then  adds,  that  beymid  them  rises  the  mountain 
Rhifkipus.  beyorirl  wliich  lies  the  shore  <>f  the  Ocean. 
A  precisely  Muiilar  position  is  assigned  to  the  Arim- 
phaci  bgr  Pliny  (vL  7, 13.  s.  14),  who  calls  them  « 
race  not  unlike  the  Hyperborei,  and  then,  like  Mda, 
abridges  the  description  of  Herodotus.  (Comp^ 
Amm.  Marc  zxiL  8.  §  38 ;  Sdlin.  SI.  s.  17;  Mar. 
clan.  Caji.  vi.  p.  214.) 

An  account  of  tho  various  Ofsnions  respecting 
this  race  will  be  found  In  Badu's  Notes  on  the  pas- 
sage  in  Herodotus.  They  have  I'i^^  n  identified  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Brahmins  or  Lamas,  and  the  Csl- 
modts.  Tha  hut  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
opinion,  or  tho  description  of  Herodotu.s  may  !«•  ap- 
plied to  the  MongoU  in  general ;  for  there  are  ficvend 
striMnff  poittts  or  resembbmce.  Their  sacred  dia- 
racter  has  been  explained  as  i-efcrring  to  the  vhisn  of 
priests  among  them;  but  (erlisps  it  is  only  a  form 
of  the  cddmtad  ftUe  of  the  Hypetbonaos.  Tho 
mountains,  at  t!i.'  f  -.t  i  f  wliii  h  tliey  are  placed,  are 
identified,  according  to  the  difl'erent  views  about  the 
poplc,  with  tha  Oral,  or  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
Altm,  or  the  eastern  port  of  the  Altai.  (De  Guiu'ix's, 
3fem.  d«  TAcad.  dea  Inscrip.  vol.  xxxv,  p.  551; 
WitUT,  Erdkunde,  voL  ii.  pp.  691,  765,  892,  Vor- 
Art//'  ,  p.  292;  Hecren,  Jdeen,  i.  2,  p.  299;  Uohlen, 
Imlien,  i.  p.  100;  Ukert,  iiL  2.  ppk  543 — 546; 
Forhiptr.  ii.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

Ai;(;i.<;.sA.  [Akoura.] 

AHGITA  (AfrytTo),  the  river  Ban,  in  Ubler,  in 
Irrluiid.   (Ptol.  ii.  2.  §  2.)  [B.  G-  L.] 

AHGITHEA,  the  capital  .if  Athanunda,  a  dis- 
trii  r  of  Epirus,  sitnated  U  twixt  rocky  mountains 
and  deep  valkyf.  Lcako  .niipjjoscs  that  it  was  situ- 
ated above  the  hridjre  of  Kordht,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  .KdnLms,  and  that  the  ruins 
found  at  a  small  village  called  Kniaovo  are  those  of 
Arglthea.  (Lir.  xxxvfiL  1;  Leake,  Ndrtkem 
Crft-rc,  vol.  ir.  pp.  272,  520.) 

AUGl'VI.  [Aroos.] 

AR60B  LXX:  lU^,  BoMnson,  Ai. 

Uttine,  vol.  iii.  A]>ji.  p.  166),  a  district  in  I5a«liun, 
£.  of  the  lake  of  Genne^an;tb,  which  was  given  to 
the  half-iribe  of  Manaseeh  {Dmt  HI.  4,  13);  after- 
wards  placed  inider  tlie  t-'i  vf-niiiiont  of  one  of 
mon's  purveyors.  (I  Kingt,  iv.  13.)  Keliuid  (/a- 
laut.  p.  959)  flnds  traces  of  this  name  in  the  trans- 
Jordanic  town  Uapab  ('Pa7a?ci,  Jcacpb.  Ant'uj  xiii. 
18.  §  5),  which  £usd>ius  {jOnomtat.  «.  v.  Argob) 
pUKCsISH.P.westefGerssa.  Bnilthardt(7Vae«<t 
p.  279)  snj  j-iM'd  that  he  had  found  the  niin.s  of 
this  city  in  those  of  JiUHostn  on  Um  E.  side  of  the 
bke  of  Qenneeareth,  but  Mr.  Bankes  (  Qfiarterty  Jte- 
view,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  389)  conodfCi  this  to  have  (x^a 
the  site  of  Gamala.  [£.  b.  J.J 

ARGCLICUS  SINUS  (6  'ApyoXutitt  «<JA»cs), 
the  gulf  between  Argoiis  and  Ijiconia,  but  sometimes 
used,  in  ft  taion  extended  sense,  to  indicate  the  whola 
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j  Ma  .IwliiMn  the  proiiKHitarjr  llkln  In  Laconia  and 

the  promontory  Scyllnpuin  in  Tro<>7.mia,  thus  in- 
clading  the  Hemumicus  Sinus.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
385,  S68:  PcL  t.  91 ;  PtoL  iiL  16.  §  10;  Fliii.iT. 
5.  8.  9.) 

i  A'RGOLIS.  [Aboos.] 

t  AROOS  (  T*  ^A^ff :  BA.  'AfTnot,  AxgMa, 

and  in  the  poeta  Art'i^tiv),  b  said  by  Strabo  (viii. 
r  1^ /J  jn  I  !>•  372)  to  have  aignilied  a  plain  in  the  language  of 
.  /  tSnbeedoDiaiw  sad  TbeaatEain;  andi  it  is  there- 

I  law  not  iin[>n)haWo  that  it  ci»iit.iiiis  the  same  root  as 

the  Latin  word  "  ager."  There  were  several  places 
of  d»  name  ef  AigM.  Two  art  nMndaned  in  Henwr, 
iriw  ditdnguishes  them  by  the  namei  of  the  "  Pe- 
Wic  Aiges  "  (rh  TltKaaytiAif  "ApTOf,  72.  ii.  68 1 ), 
and  the  **  Aehaean  A^jos"  ("A^f  'AxauKhr,  IL 
X^VS         ^^'j  ~'*^)-     The  Pelasgic  Argos  was  a 

town  ^  district  in  Tbessaly.  [Aroos  Pelasgi- 
CQK.]  The  Aehaean  Argos,  or  Argns  simply,  is 
used  by  Homer  in  three  different  sit^nificatinns :  1. 
To  indicate  the  city  of  Aigoa  where  Diomcdes 
,  iwgned.  (//.  IL  659,  ri.  224,  x\v.  119.)   2.  Aga- 

I  memnon's  kingdom,  of  which  Mycenae  was  the  <  a- 

'  |itaL    (//.  i.  30f  ii.  108,  287i  iii.  75,  yL  152.) 

8.  The  whole  of  Peloptmnesos,  in  opposition  to 
HeDas,  or  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
j       ,         (ttaXt  'EAAaSa  koI  ikiffov  "Apyos,  Od.  i.  344;  com  p. 

^  726j^«tlw*4*,^e»;  Strub.  ^^ii.  pp.  3G9, 
j  870).    In  this  sense  Homer  calls  it  the  "  Ia.sian 

I  Anros"  {'IcKTov  "Afyyos,  Od.  xviii.  246),  from  an 

Rijcieut  king  lasus,  son  of  Argus  and  Kvadnc. 
(i^pollod.  ii.  1^  §  2.)  In  cohm  ivu  iu  e  uf  this  use  of 
Arpos,  H'liiier  fit'^ucntly  em{»liiys  the  word  'Apytiot 
to  higmty  tlie  wliule  body  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  tlie 
Boman  poets,  in  imitatiwi,  nse  Aigivi  in  tha  same 
manner. 

In  the  Greek  writers  Argos  is  used  to  bignify 
both  the  territoiy  of  the  citj  of  Aigqs,  and  more 
fiaquentlj  the  dt j  itsdl 

I.  A  rgos,  the  ditirict. 
Argob,  the  territory  i  l"  Ar?os,  called  Akgolis 
(ri  'Afyo\ts)  by  Herodotus  ^i.  82),  but  more  fre- 
qnentljr  bjr  oUier  Greek  writers  Aboeia  (^'AfryelOf 
Thuc.  v.  75 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  371,  et  passim), — some- 
times Aroouce  (Ji  'ApyoAuciif  Strab.  >'iii.  p.  376). 
By  tlie  Oredc  writers  thrne  words  were  used  to  f  i^- 
iiify  o'.ily  tlio  ttTritory  of  the  city  of  Anin^,  which 
was  bounded  by  the  territories  of  I'hiiufi,  Clconae, 
and  Corinth  on  the  N.;  on  the  W.  hy  that  of  Epi- 
daurus;  on  the  S.  by  tlio  Ar;:olic  trulf  and  Cynuria; 
and  on  the  £.  by  Arcadia.  Ihe  iioinans,  however, 
need  the  word  Aifiofis  in  a  mare  extended  sense,  in- 
dnding  under  that  name  not  only  the  tfrriloriirs  of 
Fhlioa  and  Cleoiiae  on  the  but  the  whole  acte'  or 
peninsnia  hetween  the  Ssnido  and  Argolic  gulfs, 
which  was  divided  in  the  times  of  Grecian  imicix  n- 
dence  into  the  districts  of  Epidauria,  Troezeuia,  and 
Hemdonls.  Thus  the  Roman  ArgoUs  was  homided 
on  the  N.  by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia;  on  tlic  E.  by 
the  Saronic  gulf  and  Myrtoom  aea;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Hennionic  and  Argollc  gulft  and  by  Cynuria;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Arcadia.  Rut  nt  ])resent  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Aigeia  of  the  Greek  writoca,  re> 
ferring  to  other  artfauea  fcr  a  description  of  the  dis- 
tricts included  in  the  Roman  Argolis.  [Piiurs; 
Cleonae;  KnoADaaaj  Tboesbn;  Uksmiomk; 
Cymdria.] 

The  Argeia,  or  Argolis  proper,  extended  from  N. 
to  S  from  the  frontiers  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae  to  the 
frontiers  of  Cynuria,  in  direct  distance  about  24 


AB608. 

English  miles.  It  was  separated  from  Arcadia  oft 
the  W.  by  Mt«.  Artcmi^ium  and  Partlu-nium,  and 
from  the  territory  of  Kpidaurus  on  the  E.  by  Mt. 
Arachnaeum.  Le&sa  was  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Epidauria  (Pans.  ii.  26.  §  1);  and  from  this  town 
to  the  irontiers  of  Arcadia,  the  direct  distance  is 
about  28  English  miles.  These  limita  give  aboot 
524  square  English  miles  for  the  tcrritnry  (  f  ,\r;:.... 
(Clinton,  F.  U.  vol  ii.  p.  424.)  The  plain  in  which 
the  dty  of  Aiigoe  ia  ntoated  is  one  of  the  kntcit 
plains  in  the  PelojKiT5iif-n'^,  iM  in;;:  10  or  12  miles  in 
length,  and  from  4  to  5  in  widtii.  It  is  tthut  ui  oq 
three  sides  by  monntsina,  and  only  open  en  the 
fourth  to  the  sea,  and  is  therefore  called  by  S<iphix:les 
((?ed.  CoL  378)  koIXov 'Apyos.  This  plain  wm 
very  fertile  in  antiquity,  and  was  odebratcd  for  iti 
excMlnit  li  urse?.  {'Apyos  InAiorov,  Horn.  //.  ii. 
287 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  388.)  The  eastern  side  is  much 
higher  than  the  western;  and  tlie  ftnner  sdfen  as 
much  fniin  a  dL-firiency,  as  the  latter  does  from  a 
superabundance  of  vrater.  A  recent  traveller  Kiyt 
that  the  strauna  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain 
"  arc  an  dmnk  op  by  the  thirsty  soil,  on  quitting 
their  rod^  beds  for  the  deep  arable  land,"— a  fact 
whidi  ofiers  a  fmljNible  explanation  of  the  epithet 
"  very  thirsty  "  (leoKvily^iov)  applied  by  Uoincr  to 
the  huMl  of  Argos.  (//.  iv.  171.)  The  western 
part  of  the  plain,  on  the  contrary,  is  watered  by  a 
nmnber  of  streams;  and  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity  of  tlic  phun  near  the  iiea  Ihesr  is  l>o>ides  a 
largo  number  of  copious  springs,  which  make  this 
port  of  the  country  a  macsh  or  mont>,s.  It  wait  bera 
that  the  mansh  of  Lcma  and  the  fatl)om]e.s.s  Alcyoriian 
pool  lay,  where  llcrcuk-s  is  «iid  to  have  conquered 
the  Hydm.  [Lkrka.]  It  has  been  weh  obfierved 
by  a  modfm  writer  lliat  the  victory*  nf  Hi  taile'.  ovr 
this  iilty-hcadcd  watcr-.snake  may  U-  uiulcr.-tO'xi  of  a 
successful  attempt  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  Arpive 
))lain  to  bring  its  marshy  extremity  into  cultivation, 
by  draining  its  sources  and  embanking  its  streams. 
(Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  194.)  b  the 
time  of  Aristotle  {Mi  tcnr.\.  14)  this  }art  flf  the 
pbin  was  weU-draiued  and  fertile,  but  at  the  pnsaat 
day  it  is  ag^n  oorered  with  marshes.  Wth  nspeet 
to  the  present  productions  of  the  jilain,  w»-  l  ani 
that  the  "  drj'er  parts  are  covered  witii  com;  where 
the  moisture  is  greater,  eottoo  and  Tinea  are  grown ; 
and  in  the  marshy  parts,  towanls  the  sea,  io^  and 
kalambdkkL"    (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iL  p.  348.) 

The  two  chief  riven  in  tile  plain  of  Argos  si«  ths 
Inachus  and  the  Era.-inn.s. 

The  LNACiii.s('Ii/axof :  .fia»iV.;fi)  rises, acoordiog 
to  Pansanlas  (ii  25.  §  3,  viii.  6.  §  6),  in  Ht.  Aits' 
misinm,  on  the  borders  of  An  a(Hu,  or,  according  tO 
Strabo  (viii.  pw  370),  in  Ml.  Lyrceium,  a  northsm 
oflalioot  of  Artamianm.  Near  its  somves  it  leorives 

a  tributary  called  the  CBrai8at's(KT;<^«r<r<i$)<  ^^'i*'^ 
rises  in  MU  Ljnsiaai  (Stiab.  ix.  p.  424;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  &  88.)  It  ilowt  in  a  sottth-eaxterly  direction, 

E.  of  the  city  of  Argos,  into  the  Argolic  gulf.  1  his 
river  is  often  dry  in  the  sununer.  Between  it  and 
the  dty  of  Argos  is  the  mountain-torrent  named 
ClIABADRUS  (Xl^Mi^r:  Xeria),  which  .ilso  rises 
in  Mt.  Artemisium,  and  which,  from  its  proximity 
to  Argos,  has  been  frequently  mi.st.aken  for  the 
Iimchas  by  modem  travellers.  It  fl(jws  over  a  wide 
gravelly  bed,  which  is  generally  dry  in  the  summer, 
whence  its  modem  name  of  Xerui,  or  tlie  Dry  River. 
It  flows  into  the  Inachus  a  little  below  Argos.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Charadnis  that  the  amiie* 
of  Argos,  on  their  return  from  uiihtary  tOkpeditioiLs, 
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«M  ctBgrf  to  VBdofo  •  eonrt  of  inquiry  before 
thqr  wt^re  permitted  to  entar  Hnt  Oij.  (Thac.  t.  60; 
ompL  Pmo.  iL  25.  §  2;  Leake,  Morm,  vol.  ii.  p. 
364.  JHitpmmetiaca^  p.  267;  llare,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.) 

The  £ka.hi:(it8  {^Epoffuroi,  alio  'Ap^dwf,  Strab. 
Tiii.  p.  37 1 :  Kepkaiart)  Vi  the  only  rirer  in  tlw 
pfaun  d  ArgoB  which  floirs  during  the  whole  year, 
lu  actual  oonrae  in  the  phun  of  Argos  it  short; 
bat  it  was  unitrersially  Ixliovcd  to  b»-  the  same  stream 
m  th«  rircr  of  Styiuphahis,  whith  disajiptart  J  tuuli-r 
ML  Ajwianwil,  nd  srudc  its  reappearance,  after  a 
fsUemuiean  c.mr^e  nf  "200  stadia,  ut  the  fiKit  of  tlie 
forks  id  Mt.  CLa-ju,  to  the  S\V.  of  Argos,  It  iafues 
Crum  these  rocks  in  ecreral  large  streams,  forming  a 
hv(fr  c»f  coDjiderable  si^e  (henre  "  iit;:>  iis  Knu-inus," 
Or.  Mtt.  XV.  273),  which  Hows  tliatllv  across  tlie 
|Ihi  iMo  tlw  Amfie  gulf.  The  waters  of  tliis  river 
tnrr»  a  irm^at  nmivber  of  mills,  from  wliirh  the  place 
k  DOW  called  The  iklilLt  of  Ai;gui» "  (ot  fu/Aoi  rov 
'Vvwrt).  At  the  spot  when  Uw  KmIbiis  iamies 
fr>jci  Mt.  Chann,  "  lh»*re  is  a  fine  lofty  ravnm,  ^vith 
a  nwf  like  an  acute  Gulliic  arch,  and  extending  65 
prii  ioto  tha  moantain.*  (Leake.)  Itnperiiape 
frMBtltt!'  ravem  that  tlw;  mountain  dcrivt>s  its  name 
(fian  ji^,  X^*"*  X^***)'  tributary  of 

the  Eiasemu  is  tbe  Pitriaus  (#^«f ,  PUs.  ii.  86. 
§  6.  ."«<.  §  I),  whieh  joins  it  near  the  n  a.  (Herod. 
Ti.  76;  buab.  vi.  p.  275,  viii.  p.  389;  I'aua.  ii.  36. 
}$6,7,S4.§6,viiL22.  §3;  Diod.zv.49;  Senec. 
0.  A'.  SL  S6;  Stat.  Thtb.  i.  357;  I'lhi.  iv.  5.  §  9; 
liafcf,  JfortOj  vol.  ii.  ]>.  ^40^  Mq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 12, 
AfepoM.  p.  384 ;  Kfss,  Jfeuca  m*  PeJopoimes, 

^  >*1) 

Tbe  otiier  rivers  in  the  Argeia  are  mere  motuitain 
torrenCa.  On  the  ArjcoUc  gtUf  we  find  the  following, 
fnceedini;  finan  S.  to  N. :  I.  Tanls  (Tovot,  1'uu>. 
C-  38.  §  7),  or  Taxai'8  (Toyo^j,  Eurip.  Electr 
413),  ia>n  the  river  <^  Luht,  furmin^  the  boundary 
brtirrm  the  Argeia  and  Cynnna.  (]L«ake,  Ptlopon. 
Of  pj^  .'i^-i,  340.)  2.  PoNTlxrs  (riorr?;  o?),  rising:  in  a 
iuuii:aui  of  the  same  name,  on  which  stixxl  a  temiile 
•f  Athena  Saitii^,  said  to  have  been  founded  Ly  Da- 
aaos.  (I'aav.  ii.  ,16.  §  8;  Leake,  Mitrft,  v.L  ii.  y. 
473,  PeUtpitn,  p.  368.)  3.  Amvmunk  (^'Afiv^u- 
yir),  which  dcacaods  from  the  sanje  momitain,  and 
jeaniediatflr  enters  the  lake  of  Lchli.  [I.t:i:N.\.] 
4.  CUXIHAKUUVB  (Xtlfta^l^vi),  between  the  lake  of 
Lena  and  the  Enoinos.  (I'aus.  ii.  3G.  §  7 ;  Leake, 
M^frra^  vol.  ii.  p.  338.)  In  the  interior  of  the 
cuastrj  we  find:  5.  Asteriux  ('AffTcp/wf),  a  small 
iMiaait  flBartDg  on  tbe  sotttb-eastem  side  of  tbe  He- 
rwarn,  or  ttniiJe  of  Hera,  the  waters  of  which  arc 
■aid  by  Paoaatiias  to  diMppear  in  a  chasm.  2^'o 
Inea  of  this  diasm  baa  been  finiBd;  bat  Hare  ob- 
Knr-l  tliat  its  wat•-r^  were  absorbed  in  tbe  earth  at 
a  aiBall  distance  frum  the  temple.  (I'aus.  iL  17.  § 
S:  More,  vol.  ii  p.  180;  Leake,  Pehpon.  p.  262, 
V  )  6.  Ki.ElTiiKRiox  ('EAfufl^'pJOK),  a  small  tor- 
scat  du>wii^  oc  the  n  >rth- western  Hiiie  of  the  He- 
nemm.  (Pans.  &  17.  §  1 ;  I^e,  Pdojxm.  p.  272.) 
Fmo  a  pi.N'age  of  Ki»>tathiiis  (/«  (Jd.  .xiii.  408), 
pasted  by  Lcalu,  we  learn  that  tltc  source  of  this 
tancBt  waa  aaaaed  Cjnadn  (K(W9pa). 

In  the  time  of  the  Pelopunneidan  war  the  whole 
cf  tbe  Axgeia  was  subject  to  Aigoa,  but  it  originally 
eoacatned  several  independent  dties.  Of  the^«  the 
pMj-i  important  were  Mycenae  and  Tirrn.s,  >\  hieh  in 
til*  ber»c  aires  were  more  celebrated  than  Ai^os 
'r.MtkL  Arpie  is  situated  about  3  miles  from  the 
•ea.  M  vce iiae  is  between  6  and  7  miles  N.  of  ArgoK ; 
aad  TifTM  aboat  6  milea  6£.  of  Aigoa.  ManpUa, 


the  port  of  Argoe,  is  about  2  nales  beyond  Tliyns. 

A  ILit  of  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia  is  given  in 
the  accoimt  of  the  ditferent  roads  leading  firom  Argoa. 
Of  these  roads  the  following  were  the  moat  import 
tant: — 

1.  The  North  road  to  Clconao  issued  from  the 
gate  of  Eileithyia  (Pans.  ii.  18.  §  3),  and  ran 
tluoagh  the  centre  of  the  phiin  of  Argoe  to  )ly- 
cenae.  shortly  after  leaving  Mycenae  the  road 
enten-d  a  long  narrow  juiss  between  the  mountiuus, 
leading  into  the  valley  of  Nemea  in  the  territory  of 
Cli  fiiine.  This  pass,  which  was  culleil  tlie  TkktcS 
((J  Tprp-dj)  from  the  numerous  caveni;^  in  the  moun- 
tains, was  the  carriage-road  in  the  time  of  Tausanias 
from  Clet>nae  to  Argos;  and  is  now  called  Ihrvtniik'L 
The  mountain  is  uIm)  called  Treton  by  lle>iod  and 
Diodoms.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  hatuit  of  the 
Xemean  lion  slain  by  Uercules.  (Hes.  Thcog.  331; 
Diod.  iv.  11;  Paus.  ii.  15.  §§  2,  4.)  Puusatuaa 
mentions  (f.«.)  a  footpath  over  thtte  monntdm, 
which  was  shorter  than  the  Tretn.s.  Tliis  is  tlio 
rood  called  by  other  writers  CoJiToroRlA  (Koin-o- 
vop(a,  PbL  ztL  16;  Athan.  it  pi  48). 

2,  3.  The  two  ruld-S  to  Mantii.eia  quitted 
Argos  at  the  gate  called  Deinis,  and  then  inim&> 
^tely  parted  ni  diflbrent  direetionB.  (Pans.  iL  25. 
§§  1 — 4.)  The  nu  re  soiitlicrly  and  (he  .-hurterof 
the  two  roads,  called  Pbijius,  followed  the  coun^e  of 
the  Chaiadnis:  tbe  more  northerly  and  the. longer, 
called  Climax,  ran  along  the  valley  of  the  Inadius. 
Both  Boas  and  Leake  agree  in  making  the  Prinns 
tbe  sontheni,  and  the  CHmax  the  noiihcm  of  tba 
two  roods,  contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  tlte  French 
surveyors.  (Rass,  Jteiten  im  PeloponntM,  p.  130,  seq.: 
Leake,  Ptlopon.  p.  37 1 ,  scq.)  For  further  details  re- 
sfiocting  these  mads  sec  MAXmnOA.  Tbe  I'rinua 
after  crossing  the  Cluuraflrus  pos-sed  by  Oenoe,  w  liich 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  [Oi;n«>i;]  ; 
it  then  ascended  Mt  Artcnii.sium  (jl/cuero.<).  ou 
wliose  summit  by  the  n>ad  tide  was  the  tempio  of 
Artemis,  and  near  it  the  .-ourees  of  tl-.e  Inachus. 
Here  were  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  of  Mai^ 
tiueia  and  Argos.  (Pau^.  ii.  2.').       1 — 3.) 

The  Chmax  lin<t  Il^l^>^ed  by  Lyrceia  at  the  dis- 
tanoa  af  60  stadia  from  Argos,  and  next  Omeae,  — 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  Plili.x-Li,  at  the  di.stance  of 
60  stadia  from  Omeae.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  4 — 6.) 
[Lyrceia;  Ornbae.]  It  qipeaia  fiom  this  ae- 
count  that  the  road  must  liave  run  in  ft  narth-we>t- 
erly  direction,  and  have  followed  tba  omne  of  the 
Inadraa,  since  we  know  tliat  Lyrceia  was  not  on  the 
direct  road  to  Phlins,  and  l  ei  , him'  120  stadia  bv 
the  direct  rood  to-Phlius  would  cai-ry  us  tiir  into 
Pbliasia,  or  «v«n  faito  SitTonia.  (Ross,  lUd.  p.  134, 
seq.)  After  leaving  Onieae  tlir  i«>ad  crosseil  the 
mountain  and  entered  the  northern  comer  of  the 
Argon  Pbdn  in  tbe  tarritoiy  of  Mai>riii*i*  [BLur- 

TDtElA.] 

4.  The  road  to  Tegea  quits  Aigoa  near  tbe  theatre, 
and  first  nms  in  a  tootheriy  dirMtion  along  the  ibot 

of  the  mountain  Lycone.  After  enisling  tlie  Krasi- 
nus  (Kephaldri),  the  road  divides  into  two,  the  one 
to  the  right  leading  to  Tegea  acroea  the  mountains, 
and  the  other  to  the  left  leading  through  tbe  }dain 
to  Lema.  The  rood  to  Tegca  passes  by  Cenclireee 
[Cekchreae]  and  the  sepulchral  raonuniants(«aXv- 
oi'ipia)  of  the  Argive.s  who  conquered  tba  l>IIWWit»- 
moiuaus  at  Hysiae,  shortly  afterwards  crosses  tho 
Chdroarrhus,  and  then  begins  to  ascend  Mt.  Poutinus 
in  a  westerly  direction.  It  then  crueises  another 
monntaiH,  piobabljr  the  CiUH»oi.uai  (K^tsnr^Xai') 


ABGOS. 

of  Stiabo  (riS.  p.  976),  and  tarns  soothwaids  to  the 

KhftO  of  DaotUi,  where  it  Is  joine«l  b_v  a  t"»f)t-{rtith 
leading  from  Lema.  From  thu  spot  tlie  road  runs 
to  tiie  W.,  passes  Hjsise  [Rtsiab],  and  erasrinf 
Mt.  I'arthenimn  <  nters  the  territrin- of  Tejrea.  (Paus. 
ii.  34.  §  5,  sei- ;  Leake,  i/oreo,  vuL  ii.  p.  337,  seq.; 
Ross,  A.  p.  131,  soq.)  At  the  distiiiee  of  abmit  a 
mile  from  the  Enusinua,  and  abiint  half  a  mile  to  the 
right  (if  the  mstd,  the  remains  uf  a  pyramid  are 
1,  occupying  tiie  nmniit  of  •  rocky  emioence 


Bum  or  A  rYBAiOD  nr  Tm  saamu, 

the  lower  declivities  of  Mt  Chaon.   Its  rite 

corresixmds  to  that  of  the  sepuli  hral  monnmentH  of 
the  Atgives,  meutioned  by  rausauias  (ii.  24.  §7); 
hnt  Its  style  of  srchitectnrs  would  lead  us  to  n^^^^vgn 
to  it  an  rarlr  date.  "  The  inasnnr}'  of  this  inlilicc 
is  of  ao  intermediate  style  between  the  Cyclopian 
and  polTgonal,  ooosistfaig  of  lar^  imgalar  Uoeks, 
with  a  ten'leney,  however,  to  quiilrnnirnlar  fomw 
and  horizontal  courses;  Uie  inequalities  beii^,  as 
usual,  filled  up  with  analler  fieesi.  The  fatf^ 
BtnjM's  may  from  fotir  to  fi?e  feet  in  leni,'fh,  and 
from  two  to  three  iu  thickness.  There  are  tnice»  of 
mortar  betwyen  the  steoes,  whidi  oni^t,  periiaps,  to 
Im'  :tssi,'noil  rather  to  .-^uhseiineiit  re]*airs  than  to  the 
original  workman.-^  hi  p.  The  symmetry  of  the  htruc- 
tnre  is  not  strictly  prcsscnred,  being  interrupted  by  a 
rcLtaML'ular  rv'ce^s  cnttin;:  off  one  comer  of  the 
huikling.  In  this  angle  there  is  a  doorwajr,  con- 
sistiiig  of  two  pcrpendledar  ride  walk,  forroonnted 
by  an  open  gable  or  Gothic  arch,  fonned  by  hori- 
zontal layers  of  masonry  ooaTeigiiig  into  an  apex,  as 
in  the  triangular  opening  above  ttie  Gate  of  Lions 
and  Tnasiuy  of  Atieos.  This  door  gives  access  to 
a  passage  between  two  walls.  At  its  extremity  on 
the  right  hand  is  another  doorway,  of  which  Uttle  or 
notliing  of  the  masonry  is  preHer%-ed,  ojjening  into 
the  interior  chamber  or  vault."  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p. 
rj(>.)y<"This  was  not  the  only  pyramid  in  the  Ar- 
geia.  A  second,  no  longer  existing,  is  meQtioned  by 
I'aiisanixs  (ii.  lb.  §  7)  on  the  mad  betwcfMi  Ar- 
g<j>  and  Tir^'ns;  a  tliini,  of  which  n-maiiis  exist,  is 
described  by  Gell  {Itinerary  of  i.n » re,  p.  102),  on 
the  niud  Ijetwrvn  Nani'Iia  .and  Ejiidauni?;  and  there 
was  pobably  a  fuurth  to  the  S.  of  Lema,  sinte  that 
part  of  the  coast,  where  Danaus  is  said  to  have 
landed,  was  called  Pyramin.  (Pint.  Pijrrh.  .'J2; 
Faus.  iL  38.  §  4.)  It  is  a  curious  circuiuitaiice 
that  pyramids  are  fbond  in  the  ktffh^  and  m  no 
otin  r  {kirt  of  Gnvee,  e-]<'(  ir»lly  wh.-ii  takc'tt  in  con- 
nectiuu  with  the  btoQ-  of  the  Aegyptian  colony  of 
Danans. 

.O.  The  rnrid  to  Thyrea  and  Sj»arta  is  the  same  .aa 
the  one  to  T^ea,  till  it  reaches  the  Emsinus,  where 
it  brandiea  off  to  the  left  as  daaeilbed  above,  and 

runs  .soutlnvanls  throuLrli  tlie  manshy  plain  across 
the  Cheiiimrrhus  to  LenuL  fLKaMA.]  (Pans.  iL 
36.  §  6,  seq.)   After  leaving  Lema,  the  road  passes 

hv  Genesium  r*'!  "^' '>■'  >']•  '""^         p'-'f"''  called 


its  fgimder;  and  from  hhn  the  ritjr  was  called  Irrv 

^o(mvik6v.  (Pans.  ii.  1.").  §.').)  The  descendants 
of  Inochos  ruled  over  the  country  for  nine  geoers- 
tions;  bot  Cdanor,  the  hst  king  of  this  race,  was 
deprived  i  f  tln'  suvereignty  by  Danans.  wis  >  i-  sud 
to  have  come  from  Kgyp^  From  this  Dsnaus  «ss 
derived  the  name  of  Damn,  wlddi  was  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Argeia  and  to  the  Greeks  ia 
Apobathiiti  [AtobatumiL  where  Dauausis  said  to  1  genenU.  (Apollod.  iL  1.)  Danaos  and  his  tws 
have  landed,  m  the  ndgnbotuhood  of  the  modem  sncceasers  Lyneeos  and  Abas  ruled  oiw  the  whtls 
village  of  JCjrrtW.  To  the  8.  of  Kythri  begins  the  of  the  Argeia;  but  Acrisius  and  Proetot,  the  two 
rugged  road  a^ms  the  mountains,  anciently  called^  sooa  of  Abas,  divided  the  tsmtoiy  bdirMt  tbeoni 


Anigraea  CAmTipoMi),  rrsx^  apoA|^  the  wert  fal» 

the  plain  of  Thyrta.    [  (Pau.«.  ii.  38. 

§4,  seq.)  Shflrtiy  before  descemlii^  into  the  Thjit- 
alic  plain,  the  traveller  arrhres  opposita  tihe  ilatf> 

volot  ('AKc(fo\o;),  which  is  a  copious  none  of  fiwh 
water  rising  iu  the  sea,  at  a  qoartsr  ef  a  mils  firm 
the  narrow  beach  mder  tiw  Leake  observed 

that  it  njf.e  with  such  force  as  to  fain  a  crmvex 
sur^Me,  and  to  distnrb  the  sea  for  several  hundnd 
ftet  loimd.  It  hi  evidently  the  exit  of  a  subter- 
raneous river  of  some  magnitude,  and  thus  conv- 
•pooda  with  the  Dine  (A/yi;)  of  the  ancients,  which, 
aeocadiiig  to  Paosanias  (nii.  7.  §  1),  is  the  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  tl»e  Argon  Pedion  in  the  Mantinioe. 
(Leake,  vol.  iL  p.  469,  seq.;  Roas,  p.  148.  se-j.) 

There  were  two  other  ruMls  kading  from  Lema, 
cine  along  the  coast  to  Nauplia,  and  the  other  acnes 
the  country  to  Hysiae.  On  the  f.nner  nu.!,  which 
is  described  by  Pausaaia^s,  stood  a  Miiall  villsge 
called  Temen'iox  (Ti7M(*'u>ir),  which  derired  iis 
name  from  the  Doric  hero  Temenn*,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  buried  here.  It  was  situated  on  an  isolated 
hill<x  k  betw(vn  the  mooths  of  the  Inacbus  and  the 
Krasiniu^,  and  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  was 
nean>st  to  Argt»>.  It  was  distant  26  stadia  from 
Argos,  and  15  from  KaapHa.  (Strah.  viiL  p.  368; 
Pans.  ii.  38.  §  1 ;  Ross,  p.  149,  seq.)  On  tlit  otliff 
road  leading  to  Uysiae,  which  is  not  mentiuDed  by 
Piiusanias,  stood  Elaetis.    [Elacto,  Mokt.} 

G.  The  r  trid  to  Tinrns  is.>iie<l  from  the  pate  Diam- 
p:ires.  [  riitY.Ns.J  From  Tiryns  there  were  three 
roads,  one  Ig^in?  to  Nanplia  [NavpuaI,  a  seeaad 
in  a  sf)uth-w»st<  rly  iHn  ction  p.'v^L  A^lne  [Asink]  to 
Truezen,  and  a  tltird  iu  a  more  iKterly  directiuo  to 
EpidannM.  Near  the  hvt  ef  these  roads  Mkka  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  situated.  [Mipea.] 

7.  The  road  leading  to  the  Ueraeum,  or  temple  of 
Hen,  iamoi  ft«iB  tho  gato  hoUM  tha  gatai  Uan- 
pane  and  EileitfaTia. 

n.  ArfWy  the  CU^. 
Aboos  (t*  "A^oj),  usually  caUed  Aroi  (-onnn) 
by  the  Romans,  was  situat(<d  about  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  in  the  plain  which  hx%  aln>ady  been  de* 
8<-ribed.  Ito  dtadel,  calle<l  Lari>a  or  Larissa,  the 
Pcbsgic  name  for  a  cita<lpl  ( Adpiaa,  Adoufffa.  Pans, 
ii.  23.  §  8 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  370;  Dionys.  i.  21),  wa*  a 
striking  object,  being  built  on  an  insulated  conical 
mountain  of  900  feet  in  heitrht.  with  sttvp  nxky 
sidpj»,  diversified  witli  gniwjy  sltijies.  (Mua-,  v<4.  u. 
p.  1 83.)  A  little  to  the  E'.  of  the  town  ikwed  the 
river  ri]ar:t>1rns,  a  tribotaij  of  the  Inadns.  [Sea 
above,  p.  21X),  b.j 

According  to  the  g«B«ral  testimony  of  anthjoilyy 
Argos  M&s  the  most  ancient  city  of  Gnfee.  It  was 
originally  inhabited  by  Pehisgians,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  baiH  b^  die  PehH^e  diief  lBadnis,er  bj 
his  S'lti  Plinn  neiis,  or  by  his  prands^m  Arpus.  Pho- 
ruiieiu,  however,  is  more  commonly  repce&ented  ss 


^  ivjui^cd  by  Google 
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At  loraMr  raEa;  al  Ar^os,  and  the  kUter  at  Tujiis. 
Fmens/the  »oo  of  I)ume,  and  gr&DtLson  of  Acrbdus, 
faandBd  Um  dtj  of  Mycenae,  which  now  became  the 
chirf  ckj  in  the  Argeia.  (Pans.  iL  15.  §  4,  16. 
§  5 ;  ApoBod.  iL  S.)  EuijAtheu^,  the  prandMl  of 
Persras,  wa«  sn«t!«ded  in  the  kingdom  of  Mvccpae 
bj  Atrea*,  the  eon  of  Pelops.  Tho  latter  trans- 
mitted hit  power  to  his  son  «  grandson  Againemnon, 
**  k'-ij  r{  mm,"  who  exercised  a  kind  of  sorerapntT 
ovtr  'ht  wh'>l.;  of  the  Argeian  territory,  and  a  con- 
i'i  i^TahU>  part  of  Peloponnesns.  Hoowr  represents 
Mjcetme  a.-  the  tin-i  city  in  Pplopf>nne?a«,  asid  Arjjos, 
wUch  was  tntii  ;;uvfnn'J  by  DioinrHii*-*,  iis  a  subor- 
diaatc  plare.  Orestes,  the  son  of  .V^anMnBOD, 
aritoil  antif-r  his  sway  b.nh  Arjros  and  .Mycenae,  and 
Ktbpsec^oicJiLijr  Lacedaemon  also,  bj  his  marriage  with 
HenBkaw,  tbm  daiifbtar  of  Menehos.  Under  Orestes 
Ar^'if  arain  b«»came  the  chief  city  in  llic  Arcfian 
teniton*.  in  the  reign  of  his  iuccessor  Ti^neuus, 
At  Dwiaas  invaded  PdoponiMnia,  espdkd  Tisame* 
nu>.  and  bocanw  the  rulers  of  Argos.  In  the  tlirt'o- 
iM  dimiun  ot  I'elopooaesns,  among  the  descendants 
«f  Hamfea,  Ai«w  ftO  to  ika  lot  of  Temenoa. 

ni>w  ontif  to  the  first  rrilly  liistnricnl  event 
in  tiw  history  v{  Argos.  The  preceding  nairatiTo 
Wm^i  to  lefjlend,  tin  tnifli  gf  wiiidi  we  can  Mither 
dpBT  DOT  affirm.  Wf  f  r:]y  know  that  K'fore  the  Di">- 
mn  isvaaioo  the  Argeiaa  territory  was  inhabited  by 
Arhaww,  who,  at  aome  period  nnknowB  to  history, 
Kid  s  ij  [  'i-itt-d  the  ori^riiial  Pela-s^ric  population. 
fAoiAEi.j  Acoording  to  the  couunoo  l^end,  the 
wnaaa  eow|BRed  the  l^riopM>nea^la  at  once,  and 
dnrt  f  oQt  the  Achaean  p>puLation;  but  it  is  now  gene- 
lafiy  admitted  that  the  Dorians  only  slowly  and 
fiadaaBy  mde  thensdves  naslen  ef  tiw  ooontiies 
ia  whith  we  find  them  subsequently  settled;  and  we 
kaav  in  particular  that  in  the  Argeia,  most  ot  the 
iMna,  with  the  exception  of  Argos,  long  retained 
their  original  Achaean  popobtion. 

Even  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  Argos  appears  as 
the  fifst  state  in  Pdopcnneaun.  S;«rta  being  second, 
and  Massena  thinL  Hen*i<>tu.s  i,u\tei  (i.  82),  tlmt 
in  ancient  times  the  whole  ca:3tcm  coai»t  of  Pelo- 
jmaems  down  to  Cape  Malea,  including  Cytheni 
sad  th^  other  iiilands,  bekaged  to  Argos;  and  tlio 
Snywi?:>ntT  of  the  latter  Ls  also  indicated  by  the  !<'- 
paid,  which  makes  Tcmenu^  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Hfrailcids.  The  power  of  Argos,  however,  was  not 
d-rivrd  excJusirelT  from  her  own  territorv,  but  also 
fmm  the  fact  of  her  being  at  the  head  of  a  league  of 
trreral  other  important  Doric  cities.  Cleonae, 
Sif  yon,  Kpidaam>,  Troe7.en,  Hermione.  and 
Ac-^uia  were  all  menibov  uf  this  league,  wluch  wa.i 
eUsariUlf  fipnaad  Cm:  ivligious  purposes,  thongh  it 
in  nality  gare  Argos  n  political  a<<cndenry.  I'liis 
hafcna,  fifce  othen  «f  Uis  same  kind,  was  called  an 
AuHAklyuuia  (PIsm.  it.  8.  |  «);  and  Ha  patron  goci 
wa.>  ApoTlo  Pythaloa.  There  wa.»  a  temple  to  this 
lEod  in  each  of  the  eooMsntad  cities,  while  his  most 
hsiyaHHtnaiy  was  on  tiie  larisaa,  or  aoopoBs  cf 

Af(Ml  Thtti  lca_'u>^  rnntiiiued  in  existence  even  as 
bto  as  cx  5U,  when  the  power  of  Argos  had 
Itnatfy  dadnedy  since  we  find  the  At^iveB  ui  that 
yareSMkming  both  Siryoti  and  .\epiia  to  pay  n  fine  ! 
«t  MO  lalints  each,  because  thev  had  furnished  the 
BpartM  king  dsomenes  with  nips  to  be  employed 
•C»io^  the  Argeian  territory.  (Henxl.  vi.  92.)  The 
JvliigisaB  sofiKmacy  continued  till  a  hitor  time;  and 
ia  Friopnnsaian  war  the  Arghes  stfll  dafaned 
al^agt  from  the  confederate  states  to  tlie  temple  of 
AfsUa  Fjlhaim  on  the  Lariasa.   (Thuc  v.  53} 


camp.  Hmier,  DorianB,  L  7.  §  U.)    The  great 

Eower  of  Argos  at  an  early  period  is  attested  1^  d» 
istory  of  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Temenus,  and  who 
reigned  between  B.0. 770  and  790.  He  attempted 
to  c»tal)li>}i  sway  over  the  greater  port  of  I'elo- 
poimusiLH,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisntans,  he 
adzed  upon  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  in 
the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  747):  hut  lie  wa.s  subse- 
qucntiy  d(-t'eate<l  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Elcans. 
The  details  of  his  history  avs  f^vso  dsewhsn.  (DkL 
of  Bwgr.  art.  J'/itidon.) 

After  the  time  of  Pheidon  the  power  of  Argos  gn^ 
dually  decUned,  and  Sparta  ereDtoaQf  became  the 
first  jx  iwcr  in  I'elojjoniiCMis.  The  two  states  had  long 
cunteuded  for  the  possession  of  the  district  Cyntuia  or 
Thyreatis,  wfaieh  separatsd  the  fiantaers  cf  Laooun 
and  Argos.  Several  battles  iK-tween  tlie  L.acedae- 
monians  and  Argives  are  recorded  at  an  early  period, 
and  particaUurly  a  yktmj  gahied  by  die  hotter  near 
Hysiae,  which  is  assigned  to  n.  v.  fifiO.  (Pauf.  ii. 
24.  §  7.)  But  about  b.  c.  547  the  Spartans  ob- 
tdnsd  pennanenfc  possession  cf  Cynnria  by  the  mnno- 
rable  combat  of  tho  .100  c  hampions,  in  wliich  the 
Spartan  Othr}'ade.s  earned  immortal  fume.  (Knmd. 
i  69;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  OArjfades.)  Bnt  the 
great  bli  Av,  wliich  crtccta:illy  hiiinbli'il  the  jwwer  flf 
Argos,  and  gave  Sparta  the  imdisputed  pre-eminenee 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  dealt  by  the  Spartan  ]dl^^ 
ritMnii  iieis,  who  defeated  tho  Argives  with  such 
slaughter  near  Tiiyns,  that  6000  citisens  perished 
in  the  battle  and  tin  rstreat.  (Herod,  yi.  76,  seq.) 
Aci crding  to  later  writers,  the  dty  was  only  saved 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  Ai^ve  women,  who,  headed 
by  the  poetess  TelesiUa,  repulsed  the  enemy  from 
the  walb  (Pans.  ii.  20.  §  8;  Polyaen.  viii,  33;  Pint. 
de  Virt.  Mul.  p.  245;  Suid.  ».  v.  Tt\4aiXXa);  but 
we  know,  from  tho  express  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  Cleomenes  never  attacked  the  city.  This  great 
defeat  occurred  a  few  years  befure  the  Persian  wars 
(comp.  Herod,  vii.  148),  and  deprived  Arges  so 
completely  of  men,  that  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  po}<se«sion 
of  it  till  the  sons  of  those  who  had  lidleu  were  grown 
into  manhiwd.  It  is  Ihither  niated,  that  when  the 
young  citizens  had  gnnm  np.  they  exjielled  the 
slaves,  who  Umk  refuge  at  Tiryii.s,  where  they  main- 
tained thenusclvcs  for  some  time,  but  were  erentnally 
snMiieil.  (lIero«l.  vi.  S3.)  These  slaves,  a.s  Miiller 
ha.s  n'niarkcd  (Zton'ajw,  iii.  4.  §  2),  must  have  been 
the  Gymncsii  or  bondsmen  who  dwelt  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbonrhoofl  of  the  city;  since  it  would  be 
alMiurd  to  suppose  that  slaves  bought  in  £are^n 
countries  conld  have  managed  a  Grecian  state,  ^e 
Argives  took  r.o  part  in  the  Persian  wars,  partly  on 
accoimt  of  their  intenud  weakness,  and  partly 
throoj^thejealoneycftiieSptftana;  and  they  were 
even  sa^pected  of  irniaining  neutral,  in  c»>nscquenco 
of  receiring  secret  offers  fmu  Xerxes.  (Uerod.  vii. 
150.)  Bnt  eten  altor  the  espoMoo  ef  the  hoods- 
men,  the  Dorian  citizens  found  themselves  comjjellod 
to  give  the  dtixenship  to  many  of  the  Peri«jed,  and 
to  ^stribnto  them  fa  the  Immediate  ndghbonriiood 
of  tlic  city.  (Ari>tot.  Pol.  v.  2.  §  8.)  Further,  hi 
order  to  increase  their  numbers  and  their  power* 
they  also  dispeopled  nearly  all  the  huge  cities  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  tran.»iplante>l  the  iuhabit- 
anta  to  Aigos.  In  the  Persian  wars  Tiiyns  and 
Mycenae  were  independent  dtise,  wfaieh  l^owed  the 
command  of  SjMirta  without  tlie  consent  of  Argos 
The  Axgivea  destroyed  JMyoenae  in  b.  c.  468  (IHod. 
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sL  ftS;  CCm^  P«nt.  vfii.  16.  §  5);  and  almnt  the 
ftnmc  time  wt>  may  place  the  destructimi  of  'l  iryn-s, 
Hyi»iac,  Midoa,  and  the  other  towns  iu  the  Argeia. 
(Paoa.  vui.  27.  §  1.) 

The  introduction  of  so  manr  new  citi/cns  cave 
new  life  and  vigour  to  Argoa,  and  soon  re-cstabUshed 
ite  prosperity  and  wealth  (Diod.  xii.  75);  but  at  the 
nine  time  it  occa>-ii ined  a  complete  chani:e  in  the 
oontitution.  Up  to  this  time  Argots  hod  ciisoii- 
tially  a  Doric  state.  It  contained  three  classes  of 
persons:  —  1.  Tlie  inhabitaufs  of  flic  city,  consi.^tinj; 
for  the  most  part  of  Dorians,  urigiiuUiy  divided  into 
three triboB,  to ti^idi  afeurtli  was  afterwards  added, 
named  Ilymathia,  containing  families  not  of  Doric 
origin.  (MiiUer,  Doriaiu,  iiL  5.  §§1,  2.)  2.  A 
daae  of  Perioeri,  eoDibting  of  the  ancient  Adiaeon 
inhabitants.  Miiller  (Ihid.  iii.  4.  §  2)  stipjx)-e,s  that 
these  Fcriucci  were  called  Omeatae  from  tho  town  of 
Omeae;  bat  then  are  good  tcawna  ftr  qneatioaing 
this  statement.  [Orneae.]  ti.  A  c1:l<.s  nf  bond- 
shiTes,  named  Gjrmneui,  correspoDding  to  the  Helots 
of  Sparta,  idid  of  whom  nwntiottiias  been  made  above. 

There  wjis  a  king  at  the  head  of  the  state.  All 
the  kings  were  descendants  of  the  Ueradeid  Tcmenua 
down  to  Ud^.  who  was  the  last  Idn^  of  this  race 
(Pans.  ii.  19.  §2;  Plut  Alex.  Virt.  8);  and  after 
him  another  dynasty  reigned  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Penian  wars.  Herodotos  (viL  149)  mentions  a 
long  of  AllgOB  at  this  poriixl ;  but  the  royal  dignity 
was  aboli.>-he<l  soon  afterwanl.s,  probably  when  the 
illhabiUints  of  the  nciglibouring  towns  were  received 
aa  citizens.  (Hermann,  Grkch.  Staatsait,  |  83t 
II.  6.)  Thi'  royal  p)wer,  however,  was  always  very 
liiiiited  (I'aus.  ii.  9.  §  2);  for  the  Council  (/SovA^) 
{x>s.s<«scd  cxtenshra  authority.  At  the  time  of  the 
l*l■loJxlIUlP^ian  war  we  find  Argos  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  dcuiocratic  cun.^titution;  but  of  the  «letails  of 
this  constitution  wo  possess  hardly  any  accounts. 
(Thuc.  V.  29,  41,  44.)  In  the  treaty  of  alli-ancc 
between  Argos  and  Alliens,  which  Tlmrydiilcs  (v. 
47)  has  prascrved,  we  find  mention  at  Argos  of 
the  "  Bonlc,"  the  "  Ei-hty,"  and  the  "Artynae" 
('ApTi/fat).  It  has  been  conjectured  tliat  the 
Eighty"  was  a  more  aristoeratical  oooncO,  and 
that  the  Artynae  may  have  acted  as  presidents  to 
this  council  (Arnold,  ad  Thuc.  I.  c.) ;  but  nothing  is 
Tcdly  known  of  tlieoe  two  bodies  except  their  names. 
Tlif*  osfraci.sm  was  one  of  tlie  dcmocratical  insti- 
tutions of  Argoe.  (Aristot.  J'oU  v.  2.  §  5;  Schol. 
ad  AriHepk.  Eq.  851 .)  Another  democratieal  in* 
stitnlion  was  a  military  court,  which  the  soldiers,  on 
returning  frttm  an  expedition,  held  on  the  river 
Charadms  befbra  enteriqg  the  d^,  in  older  to  fai- 
^oin  into  the  oondnct  of  thdr  gcnerak.  (Iltuc. 

6a) 

The  Argives  renuuned  nentnl  during  the  first 

ten  jeaiS  of  this  w.ir.  in  rniiscjUfnce  of  a  tnue  for 
30  yean  which  they  hod  previously  formed  with  the 
Spartans.  (Time.  t.  14.)  Dnrin?  tills  time  they 
had  iiicn*."i.s«si  in  nuinlM-r-x  ;md  wealth;  wliile  Sf>arta 
had  been  greatly  exhausted  by  her  contest  nith 
Atiiens.  Moreover,  shortly  before  the  expiration  of 
the  tnn  c,  tlic  Spartans  had  driven  great  tifFi  iue  to 
her  I'eloponnesian  allies  by  concluding  the  peace 
with  Athens,  nsnally  called  the  peace  of  Nidas. 
(b,  c.  421.)  The  time  sccnu  il  favourable  to  Arg<« 
for  the  recovery  of  her  former  supremacy  in  the 
Peloponnesns;  ixA.  die  accordingly  fonned  a  league 
aL:aiii.4  Sparta,  which  was  joined  by  the  Mantincians, 
Corinlhiiuis,  and  Eleians,  u.  c.  421.  (Thuc.  v.  31.) 
In  the  followuig  yetu  (b.  c.  420)  the  Athenians  aUo 
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were  persuaded  by  Alcibiadcs  to  form  a  treaty  «itli 
Ar^'iis  (Tliur.  v.  43 — 47):  but  the  disastrWbs  battk 
of  .Mantincia  (n.  c.  418),  in  which  the  Argives  and 
their  confederateji  were  defeated  by  the  Sjiartan.',  not 
only  broke  up  this  alli.ince,  but  ]ilace<l  Argos  in  d  isc 
connection  with  Sj«irta.     Then?  had  always  been 
an  ohgarchical  party  at  Argus  in  favour  of  a  Laoe- 
daemonian  alliance.   About  the  time  of  the  fieare  d 
Nicias,  the  Argivc  government  had  formed  a  separate 
regimaot  of  a  thousand  sdect  hoplites,  eooditiog 
of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to  receive  cf di- 
stant ntihtary  training  at  the  pubhc  expense.  (Died, 
xii.  75;  Thuc  r.  67.)  At  the  battle  of  MantiDria 
this  regiment  had  been  victorious  over  the  troo{« 
opposed  to  them,  while  the  democratical  soldien  bad 
been  pot  to  the  roat  by  the  enemy.   Supported  by 
this  regiment,  the  oligardiic.al  }arty  obuiinerl  the 
upper  hand  at  Argos,  and  conclud«'d  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Sparta;  and  in  the  ibilowing  year  (b.  c. 
417).  .i.s.',:stcHl  by  Mine  Spart.m  tnvijis,  they  ovcr- 
tlirew  tlte  democfiUical  form  of  government  by  forct. 
(Time.  v.  71—81.)   But  they  did  not  retain  tbrir 
jKAvcr  long.    At  the  end  of  four  month.s  the  |<fljle 
roee  against  their  oppresson,  and  after  a  sharp  coo- 
test  expelled  them  ftom  the  city.   The  Arjuiives  bow 
renewed  their  alli.ancc  with  the  Athenians,  and  oun- 
menced  erecting  long  wails,  in  order  to  connect  their 
city  with  the  sea;  but  before  they  had  time  to  6m»h 
them,  the  Lacc<laemonians  inva<ltsl  their  tcrrilon, 
and  destroyed  the  walU.  (Thuc  v.  82, 83.)  During 
the  remainder  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Aipvei 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenian  alUance,  and  ^'cnt 
troopM  to  the  Athenian  annies.    (Comp^  Thuc.  vi 
29,  vii.  57,  viii.  25.) 

At  a  later  time  the  Argive*  w fr<^  always  rcaily  to 
jnin  the  enemies  of  S|»arta.    Thus  tliey  united  »-itb 
Athens,  Ihcbes,  Corinth,  and  the  otlier  states  to 
op|M>se  S)>arta  in  the  war  whiih  was  set  OD  CmI  by 
the  rer>ian  kini:  in  n  r.  ^95 :  and  even  whea 
Athens  n^^i^ted  SjiriiLi  a^'.iinst  the  Thelaiis,  the 
Argives  would  not  make  can.-ic  with  tlieir  (Jd  allies, 
but  foiighl  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans  a<:ain>t  tlieir 
ancient  enemy,  B.  c.  362.    (Xcn.  Jidl.  vii.  5.  $  j  ) 
It  was  abottt  this  time  that  party  hatred  }cr}!etnite<l 
tlie  greatest  exctT^ses  at  Argns.    Tlie  (ilii:an'liical 
jarty  ha\ing  been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  democracy,  the  people  became  so  exaspe- 
rated that  they  put  to  death  most  of  the  n^■^^ 
wealth  and  influence  iu  the  state.    On  this  o*  r.i>u  n 
1800meii,er,aeeording  to  another  statement^  1500, 
were  >-Iain;  and  even  the  demagogues  sh.ared  tlr* 
same  fate.    Tliis  btatc  of  things  was  called  by  the 
name  of  XcvraAw^y,  or  daMne.   (Mod.  xv.  58 ; 
Pint.  J'rarc.  Reip.  Ger.  i>.  814.  b.;  Mtil!,  r.  lhid.\\\. 
9.  §  1.)    Little  requires  to  be  said  respecting  tbe 
subsequent  history  of  Aiipoo.   The  most  memoraUe 
occurrence  in  its  later  lii>tor^-  is  tin-  attempt  of 
I'yrrhus  to  surprise  the  city,  in  wliich  he  met  witli 
his  death.   (Pint  Pgrrh.  S4;  for  details  see  Diet, 
of  Biogr.  art.  Pyrrhtu.')    Like  many  of  the  other 
cities  in  Peloponnesas,  Argos  was  now  governed  by 
tyrants,  who  maintained  th«r  power  by  the  support 
of  the  Macedonian  kings;  but  %vheH  Aratns  had 
succeeded  in  liberatinig  bicyon  and  Corinth,  he  per- 
suaded AristMnadins,  the  tyrant  of  Arpm,  vahn- 
tarily  to  resign  his  power;  and  the  Ai'_'ivcs  tbrn 
Joined  the  Achaean  league,  n.  c.  229.    (FoL  ii.  44; 
Plat  AraL  35.)   Argo«>  fell  for  a  time  mto  the 
hands  of  Cleomenc.'i  (Tol.  ii.  52),  and  snbeeqnently 
into  those  of  Xabis,  tyrant  of  Sjuirta,  and  his  croel 
wife  (PoL  xvii.  17;  Liv.  xxxii.  lb);  but  with  tfce 
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«xce|il*ao  of  these  temporarr  occupations,  it  can- 
tisaed  ta  Monf;  to  the  Achar>.in  lca>;ue  till  the  6nal 
cani{Q»t  of  (itrroe  hy  the  Konums,  B.  C.  146. 
(Scraix.  riii.  pp.  376,  37 7.) 

Arp»  wms  cm€  of  the  Urjr««t  and  most  popnloua 
ia  Greece.  We  have  alrifady  s««n  thut  in  the 
with  Cleomenc»  it  last  6000  of  iti  citizeus;  but 
M  the  time  of  the  IVloponnesian  war  it  hml  ^atly 
inrWoH  in  numliers.  Lj^ias,  in  b.  c.  4U2,  mvh 
that  Arp»  equalled  Athens  in  the  nmiiber  of  her 
rithem  (EHocivk.  Lyt.  p.  531);  and  there  were  pro- 
UiJhr  not  IcM  than  16,00t)  Athenian  citizens  at  that 
toDc.  Bat  16,000  citizens  will  gire  a  total  free 
pipulltiori  of  66,000.  If  to  these  we  add  the  slaves 
aad  the  Pfrioei-i,  the  a^crr^ato  calculation  cannot 
hatr  been  less  than  110,000  perst>ns  for  Arpoa  and 
it*  U>rritorT.    (Clinton,  /\  //.  vol,  ii.  p.  424,  sc*\.) 

Few  towns  in  Greece  paid  more  attention  to  the 
wonhip  of  the  goils  than  Arpos.    Ilera  was  the 
vfaocn  they  reverenced  above  all  others.  This 
was  an  Achaean  rather  than  a  I>orian  di- 
TiaitT,  and  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  the  guardian 
4atT  €Ff  the  Argives ;  but  her  worship  was  adopted 
Vt  the  IXirian  conquerors,  and  was  celebrated  with 
the  j^rwtest  honours  down  to  the  latest  times.  Even 
ki  &.r.  195  we  find  Aristaenas,  the  general  of  the 
Achaean  kagne,  invoking,    Juno  regina,  cujiis  in 
tatcla  Ar|5i  ■nnt.''    (Liv.  xxxir.  24.)    The  chief 
tnfle  of  this  goddess,  called  the  Heracuin,  was 
«itiut««i  between  Argas  and  Mycenae,  but  much 
Karrr  to  the  lattor  than  to  the  former  city;  and  in 
th*  beric  age,  when  Mycenae  was  the  chief  city  in 
the  Aiyeia,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  probably  had 
the  Btanagemmt  of  the  temple.    (Orote,  voL  i.  ]»p. 
236,  227.)    In  the  historical  age  the  temple  be- 
k«sed  to  the  Argires,  who  had  tlie  exclusive  ma- 
aajTtnent  of  its  affairs.    The  high  priestess  of  the 
tna{ie  held  her  office  for  life ;  and  the  Argives 
*"qiHtd  their  years  by  the  date  of  her  office.  (Thuc. 
SL  2.)   Oner  in  four  years,  probably  in  the  nw-ond 
year  of  enry  Olytnpisd,  there  was  a  m.igriifimit 
proeeaiaD  from  Argoe  to  this  temple,  in  which 
alsnrt  the  whole  population  of  the  city  took  part. 
The  priestess  rode  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  two  white 
oifo.    (HePc»L  i.  31 ;  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  47;  for  details, 
tet  l>ict.  of  Af^  art.  JJeraea.)    Kespccting  the 
■ite  of  thu  temple,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
aifirent  in  Greece,  nome  remarks  arc  ma«le  below. 

In  the  city  itseif  there  were  also  two  temples  cA 
Hera,  one  of  Hers  Acraea  on  the  ascent  to  the  Acro- 
J»jii9  (Pans.  ii.  24.  §  1),  and  the  other  of  Hera 
.\nthda  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  (Paus.  ii.  22. 
\\\  Bat  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceius  is  de- 
•eribed  by  PatL<<anias  (ii.  19.  §  3,  seq.)  as  by  far  the 
axwt  celebrated  uf  all  the  temples  in  the  city.  Tra- 
£tM)  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Daiiaus.  It  stood 
•I  side  of  the  Agora  (Thuc,  v.  47),  which  So- 
ptnrfea  therefore  calls  "  tlie  Lyceian  Agora  of  the 
volf-sLajk-ing  god "  (row  KuKOKrifov  d«ov  ieyopdi 
AMTftat.  Sr»ph.  Electr.  6;  comp.  Plut.  Pyrrh.  31  ; 
Leake,  Mortn^  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  seq.).  There  was  also 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Pythaens  on  the  Acropolw, which, 
at  we  hare  already  seen,  was  a  common  sanctuary 
for  the  Dorian  states  belonging  to  the  ancient  Argive 
noMeracy  (Pans,  ii  24.  §  I  ;  Thuc.  t.  53.) 
Their  were  ternpks  to  gieveral  other  gods  in  Argos ; 
bat  we  may  pass  them  over,  with  the  exception  of 
the  teniples  of  Zeus  Larissaetu  and  of  Athena,  both 
«f  which  crowned  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  (Paus. 
ii.  24.  §  3  ;  ,Strab.  viii.  p.  370). 
The  great  namber  of  temjples,  and  of  statues  with 
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which  they  were  adorned,  necessarily  led  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  tlie  fine  arts.  Argos  became  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  whools  of  statuary  in 
Greece.  It  rose  to  tlie  greatest  renown  in  the  5th 
century,  B.C.,  under  Agela<Ias,  who  was  the  tcarher 
of  Phcidia<i,  Myron,  and  Polydoitus,  tlireo  of  the 
greatest  sculptors  in  antiquity.  (Sec  thet^  names  in 
the  Diet,  of  Biogr.)  Music  was  also  cultivjitedwith 
success  at  Ar^roe  at  an  early  period  ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  Argives  were  reckoned  by  Hen>- 
dotus  (iii.  131)  the  best  musician-s  in  Greece.  8a- 
caihui,  who  flourished  about  this  period  (u.  c.  590^ 
580),  and  who  was  one  of  the  vaosi  eminent  of 
the  Greek  miusicians,  was  a  n-itivc  of  Argos.  Saca- 
das  (>btainc<l  dlNtinrtion  as  a  prict  as  well  as  a  mu- 
sician ;  and  the  Argivo  Telesilla,  who  wjis  con- 
temjxirary  with  Clcomencs,  was  .so  colcbrated  as  a 
poete^  as  to  bcclasse<l  among  those  who  were  called 
the  Nine  Lyric  Muses  {Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Saeadas 
and  Tde-tilla).  But  after  this  time  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  pursuit  of  literature  at  Argos.  Notwiihstaiwl- 
ing  its  democratiial  cottstitution,  and  the  consequent 
attention  that  was  p.-u<l  to  public  affairs,  it  produced 
no  orator  whorvc  fame  descended  to  jK)r>terity  (Cic. 
BrtU.  13).  The  Argive-s  had  the  character  of  l>eing 
a<ldicfed  to  wine  (Aelian,  V.H.'iu.  15;  Athen.  x. 
p.  442,  d). 
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PLAN  OF 

1.  Larissa  or  Acropolis. 

2.  iH-'iras. 

3.  A>pis  or  second  Acro- 

polis. 

4.  Coele. 

5.  Theatre. 

6.  Agora. 

7.  Temple  of  Apollo  Ly- 

ceius. 

8.  Thalamos  of  Danae, 

9.  Aqueduct. 


ARGOS. 

1 0.  Gate  of  Deiras. 

1 1.  date  of  Kileitliyia. 

12.  (i.-ite  loading  to  the 

Heraeum. 
1.3.  Gate  Diamperes. 

14.  Gate  Iculing  to  Tc- 

menium. 

15.  Gate  leading  to  Tc- 

gea, 

16.  Gyrunaviimi  of  Cj- 

larabis. 


The  remains  of  Argos  arc  few,  but  still  .snffirient 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  position  of  some  pirts  of  the 
ancient  city,  of  wliich  Paiisanias  has  left  us  a  minuto 
account.  The  mixlem  town  of  Argos  is  fitiiated 
wholly  in  the  plain,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  that  the  mountain 
called  Lari.ssa  was  included  within  the  ancient  city. 
On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  there  are  the  niins 
of  a  Gothic  c.istlc,  the  walls  of  which  arc  built  upon 
those  of  the  ancient  acropolis.  "  The  masonry  of 
the  ancient  part.s  of  the  building  is  solely  or  chiefly 
in  the  more  regular  or  polygonal  st;rk>.    There  arc, 
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hoirevpr,  cnnsiderahlc  vestiges  of  oth<*r  lines  of  wall, 
of  maaHive  Crdoiiiaa  stracture,  oa  the  ndei  and 
1»M  of  the  hill  tamt^  tlw  dtaM  with  the 

lower  town."  (Mare,  vl-  ii-  P-  ISi.)  Euripides,  in 
mora  UuB  one  paiwage,  allude  to  tho  Cjrdopian  walU 
«f  Argoa.  ("A/ryor,  Ira  rttxri  A««  KmkM 
obpAtna  riyuotnai,  Troad.  1087  ;  'Afytia  rtixv  icai 
KvieXtnular  ir6\ty,  Here,  Fur.  It  agftmn 

from  the  ancient  snbetroctioni  that  m  mdaA  mero- 
polis,  like  the  modem  citadel,  consisted  of  an  outer 
wall  or  nunport,  and  of  an  mner  keeper  castk.  The 
latter  occupied  a  sqnare  of  about  200  feet. 

Fkon  either  end  of  the  outer  fortification,  the  city 
■walls  mny  be  traced  on  the  descent  of  tiie  hill.  Tbcj 
aa-  in,irked  with  a  bUck  line  in  the  plan  on  the  pro- 
cedin::  page.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  probable 
direiniuu  of  the  wall^,  of  which  there  are  no  remnins. 
An  no  rcMiaiii."*  of  the  city  walls  cxui  be  tnu-ed 
in  the  plain,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  tlie 
■  liiurn^ii'iiH  of  the  ancient  city;  bnt  Leake  conjec- 
tures that  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  5  miles 
in  circumference. 

We  learn  from  Livr  that  Argos  had  two  citadels 
("  nam  duas  [arces]  kibent  Argi,"  Lir.  xxxiv.  25). 
Tfab  eeoond  citadel  was  probably  ititnated  at  the  ai- 
tremity  of  tlw  hill,  which  forms  the  nortli-eastem 
projection  of  the  mountain  (if  Larissa,  and  which 
ffiaes  to  alMNit  one-diird  of  the  height  of  the  latter. 
Tli'»  ridge  connecting  tliis  hill  with  the  Ijirissa  is 
called  Deiras  {Atipdf)  by  Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §  1). 
The  second  citadel  me  eaikd  Aspis  ('Aowff,  Plut 
J*grrk,  32.  CUom.  17.  21),  since  a  shield  was  .sus- 
pended here  as  the  insignia  of  the  town;  whence  the 
proverii  At  ^  'A^yn  knrltm  lufitkAf.  (Ze- 
nob.  vi.  .')2;  riut.  Pror.  Alejmd,  44;  Soid.;  JfUl- 
ler,  Doriemtf  App.  vi.  §  9.) 

There  are  oondderaMe  remahn  of  the  theatre, 
which  was  cxcavatwl  i  n  the  Miutlicni  sln|)o  of  the 
l^ariiwa.  In  froat  of  the  weKtera  wing  of  the  theatre 
there  an  aome  bride  nuns  of  the  Roman  period.  At 
the  south-western  end  of  the  Lari->.i  there  .in^  ro- 
maine  of  an  aqueduct,  which  may  be  traced  two 
milea  berood  the  Tilbge  of  Belieai  to  the  NW. 

The  Auora  ap|jcnrs  to  have  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  In  the  middle  the  Agora  was 
the  monument  of  I'yrrhus,  *  baiUSni^  of  wMte 
marble;  on  which  were  sculptored  tlie  arms  worn 
by  this  monarch  in  his  wars,  and  some  figmres  of 
elephants.  It  was  erected  on  the  »pot  where  the 
body  of  Pyrrhua  was  burnt;  but  remains  were 
depa<itctl  in  the  neighbouring  temple  (rf  Dcrocter, 
where  he  dii-d,  and  his  shield  was  affixed  above  the 
entrance.  (Pans.  ii.  21.  §  4.)  A  sta-et  namwl  C(*  Ie 
(KoiAtj,  Pans.  ii.  23.  §  1)  appears  to  have  letl  fn.m 
the  Agora  to  the  Laiissa,  the  ascent  to  which  was 
by  the  ridge  of  Drina.  At  the  fiwt  of  the  hill 
I)eir.xs  was  a  snbterraneous  building,  which  is  said  to 
have  once  coutaiiieil  the  bnueu  chauiUr  (A  x^^^'''' 
dcUo/xof)  in  which  Danaewaa  confined  by  her  fatlier 
Acrisius.  (Pans.  ii.  23.  §  7  ;  cmnj).  S  ph.  Antig, 
M8;  comp.  Hot.  tarn.  iu.  16.  1.)  The  gymna- 
nnm,  called  Ctuoubu  (ILvKifMSii),  from  the  son 
nf  Stlieneliis,  witH  sitii.'iteil  oiit'-ide  tlie  ritv.  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  tJjan  3U0  paces  acf  r-nliiig  to  Livy. 
(nHtt.iLn.f  8;  U9.  xniv.26;  Phit.  Cleom.  17.) 
Th'>  ;rate  whldi  led  to  it  was  called  Dianiperes 
(^M^wc^).  It  was  through  tJiis  gate  that  Pyirhus 
entered  the  eitf  en  tlta  aitfit  of  hia  death.  (Plut. 
Ptfrrh.  .32.)  The  kini:  f^l  near  tlic  sejinkhrc  of 
Licymnius  in  a  street  leading  from  the  agora  to  tho 
gymnatei.  (Fhit  iyrL84;  FlMia.  h.  28.  §  8.) 


The  principal  gates  of  Argos  ayjfjf.ir  to  havebt^Tir 
1.  The  gate  of  Kileithyia,  so  caikd  from  a  nn^b- 
booring  temple  of  tliis  goddess,  leadu^  to  MycensB 
an  l  Cleiiiac.  (Pans.  ii.  18.  §  .3)  2.  The  gate  of 
Delias  fflU  wvAoJ  oi  vfl^  rf  Atifdii),  leading  le 
MantiMh.  In  the  ridge,  called  I>eins,  Leake  ob. 
scr^'cd  an  opening  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  w«lls, 
which  marks  predselj  the  podtkn  of  this 
(Pans.  B.  25.  §  I.)  &  The  gate  leadh^^  to  Tf|:caL 
(Pans.  ii.  24.  §  5.)  4.  The  gate  leading  to  Teme- 
nium.  5.  The  gate  Diamperes,  leading  to  Tiryni;, 
Naoplia  and  Epidannu.  6.  A  gate  leading  to  the 
Heraenm.  (Respecting  the  topography  of  Algae^ 
see  Lenke,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  acq.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  site  of  the  Heraeum, 
which  long  doded  the  reaaaicfaia  of  all  tnToUere  u 
Greece.  Its  remains  were  dl«covrre<l  ffjr  the  first 
time  in  1831,  by  General  Oordou,  the  comnundw  of 
tlie  Greek  forces  in  the  Pclnponnaana.  Pausanias 
(IfserilM"*  (ii.  17.  §  1)  the  Heraeum  ta  Mtuated  at 
tlie  iii>t.iuce  of  15  stadia  from  Alyiena*-,  to  the  Icfl 
of  the  route  between  that  city  and  .\r^'o5,  on  the 
lower  declivities  of  a  mountain  calleil  Kuli'H*a;  and 
ho  adds,  that  on  one  side  of  it  flowed  tiie  Llcuthih  tii, 
and  on  the  other  flowal  the  A^tericn,  which  dis-ip- 
peareil  in  nn  abyss.  "  These  details  arc  all  verifitd 
oil  the  ground  explored  by  General  Gordoo.  It  is  a 
rrx-ky  hnght,  rising,  in  a  somewhat  inaokted  form, 
from  the  base  of  one  of  the  liighest  mountains  that 
bound  the  plain  towards  the  eaat,  distant  about  two 
Enghah  milea  from  Ifyoanae^  wUdi  eomeponda 
nearly  to  the  15  sta  li  i  <  f  PnriN.miai."  (Mtiir.  vuL 
ii.  p.  178.)  The  remaiits  ol'  the  temple  are  distant 
f racn  Arp^  between  5  and  6  ndlea,  which  ooRiepond 
to  the  45  stmlia  of  Herodotu»  (i.  31).  Strabo  (viii. 
n.  368)  says  that  the  temple  was  distant  40  stadia 
nan  Argos,  and  10  from  l^jro8nae,bDt  eadi  of  thev 
mea.'^nn'tiicnts  is  Ix  low  the  troth.  Tlif  old  Herarom 
was  burnt  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  PeloponzMsisn 
war  (B.a  423),  by  the  nf^Kgcnee  of  dM  priestM 
(Thuc.  iv.  133),  whereup<jn  Kupolennis  was  em- 
I^yed  to  erect  the  new  temple,  described  by  Paoss- 
niaa.  The  new  ^nMon  was  hoik  *  fittle  below 
the  ancient  one;  bat  tiia  ankatnietiens  of  tlu>  ItttiT 
were  still  aeen  by  Paosamaa  (ii.  17.  §  7).  The 
eminence  on  whidi  the  ruins  are  situated  is  an  iiT»' 
gular  iri  iiiirnlar  plat&nn,  with  its  apex  pointing 
towards  Mount  Enboea,  and  its  bnsc  towanls  AigQS. 
The  atirface  is  divided  into  thn>c  esplanades  or  ter- 
races, rising  in  |,iadnlhll  one  above  the  other,  from 
the  lower  to  tlie  upper  extremity.    The  central  one 
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1.  Heraeum. 

2.  Uld  Heraeum. 
8.  Uk  £aboea» 


4.  3It.  Acraea. 

5.  Kiver  Kleutheriou 
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«r  the  Am  b  rapported  bj  a  lOMivt  C7d»pUn 

»a}«!«fnicti<-n,  still  in  p*y»\  preiservatMin,  and  a  eon- 
•pk-iuAu  fbjrtrt  frinn  wine  di^tanoe.  Thia  Cydopian 
mil  a  a  part  of  the  immins  of  the  ancteat  temple 
nhicJi  Paosanias  saw.  On  the  lowest  of  tlie  terracvs 
•lood  the  Uermrutn  built  by  Kur«)lcnm5.  lien  Ge- 
mi  Gordon  made  some  excavatioiu,  ami  di.srovered, 
MMf;  otbrr  thintr^,  l\w  tail  of  a  pracx  k  in  white 
■mMl  Tim  terrace  has  substructions  of  regular 
Bdkrie  MMray,  liMVUnf;  a  breastwork  to  the  baae 
of  the  trianclo  t  ^wardi  the  plain.  The  length  of 
the  vaxiact  of  the  hill  b  abuot  250  yards;  its 
fiiirti  t  twdUi  abant  half  Hb  length. 

Of  th«*  two  torn-nt.s  between  which  tlii'  IK  nictnn 
Head,  the  nortk-we!>t«ii  was  the  Elcutheriou,  and  the 
iiilh  MiliiB  tilt  Afllariea.  [Sw  Aon,  ^  Ml,*.] 
Psa*arias  sars  that  the  river  A'^tprion  had  thrpi:  1 
daastoen,  Kaboea,  Prosymna,  and  Acraea.  Kuboea 
wm  tito  iiiiwlrin  on  tlw  Vnrarpvtof  wUdi  th* 
H«»etiin  ^t<  ■  id ;  Acnra,  t]».'  hi'ii^ht  which  roee  over 
af^ainat  it ;  u.<.A  i'ni>ymn:i  the  region  below  it. 
(Mam,  ToL  ii.  p.  177,  scq. ;  I^ke,  Peltfpon.  p. 

VmfliM  was  tiie  iiaii»our  of  Aigoa,  [Naupua.] 
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ARGOS  AMPHILCCHICUM  fA/ryof  'Am<^«- 
AaXiair:  Eth.'Afrytlot:  AVoHon"),  the  chief  tow  n 
«f  Amphiiorhia,  Mtoated  at  the  ea.stem  cxtre- 
■Btj  «f  tka  ABbraciot  gtilf,  on  the  river  Inachtis. 
ha  mitiury  wa.<«  call.il  Arjrcia  {'Apytla).  Its  inha- 
litaBia  kid  claim  to  their  city  having  been  colo- 
riaal  fiwa  <iw  celebrated  Argos  in  Pelopunnesnit, 
thoa^h  the  le{r»m<i*  of  its  foundation  somewhat  dif- 
tatd.  According  to  one  tradition,  AmpbilochnA, 
&m  if  Ampfaianiai,  banff^  duMtisfied  with  the  state 
of  fhh»:r-;  in  Anrns  on  his  rotiim  frmn  Troy,  emi- 
grated  fnax  hia  native  place,  and  founded  a  city  of 
MflMa  MBH  CB  tbs  AmbiwiiA  gulf.  AcMidiii^ 
la  aiKrthrr  traditioo.  it  wns  fmrncM  by  Alcmaeon, 
wba  called  it  after  has  bvotber  Ampliilocbos.  (Thnc 
&«;  SM.  ^MC;  cmnp.  Apollod.  SL7.$7.) 
Bat  whether  tJu-  city  ow(vI  it.'*  ori.i'n  to  an  Argivo 
Hhiy  or  Mt,  we  know  that  the  Amphilodii  were 
lapi^M  M  hari»ri«M,  or  a  iM»>HtflMncnwe,  at  tin 
eocinifWprrrtT.?  'if  tln'  !'••!■  jionne^i.m  war,  nnd  that 
tkmiij  before  tltat  time  the  inhabitaQts  of  Argot 
wwdheocdy  portionof  tiia  AaafMhcld^iHioIiad 
<twne  Helletizc'l.  This  thoy  owcil  to  mmiv  colonists 
tamm  Aaibnna,  wbaoi  th^  admitted  iato  the  city 
l»  imU»  akofT  witii  them.  Tlw  Ambnudots,  how- 
f-if-T,  foati  €X\*  V.'-^\  the  original  inhabitants, and  kept 
tba  town,  with  its  territory,  ezclnaively  for  them- 
aelns.  The  expelled  inhabitants  pbced  thenwclvcs 
aader  the  pmtr<:ti(>n  uf  the  Acanuinians,  and  both 
pNiiple  appbed  to  Athens  for  asaistance.  The  Atho- 
mMn»  ancordingly  MUt  a  force  under  Phonnio,  who 
took  Argos,  sold  the  AnilnK-ifjts  as  slaves,  and  re- 
"tr-nni  tl!«-  t/^-wn  to  the  Ariipliil'x  lii.ini  and  Acama- 
tiAM,  both  of  whom  now  cuicludt'd  on  alliance  with 
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Athens.    This  event  prdbaUj  happened  in  tha  jear 

before  the  lVloponne>inn  wnr,  n.c.  432.  Two  years 
afterwards  (430)  the  Ambruciots,  anxiou.s  to  re- 
OOMT  the  lost  town,  marched  again.'it  Ar<.'os.  but 
were  unable  to  take  if,  and  n-tin-d,  after  laying 
waste  its  territory.  (Thnc.  ii.  68.)  In  n.c.  426 
they  made  a  still  more  vigorons  eflbrt  to  recover 
Arjros;  and  as  the  historj'  of  this  canipaiirn  illus- 
tnites  the  poation  of  the  pbces  in  the  ncighbour- 
h'xxi  uf  Argos,  it  requires  to  be  related  a  fitth  im 
detail.  The  Ambraciots  having  received  the  pro- 
mise of  asjjistance  from  Kurylochtis,  the  Spartan 
commander,  who  was  then  in  Aeldia,  maidied  witli 
3000  hoplitert  into  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  cap- 
tured the  fortilied  hill  of  Olpae  COKweu),  close  upon 
tiM  Ambtadan  goV;  S5  itadia  (aboiit  8  inilM)  from 
1  Ar;:r»s  itM'lf,  Tlicrenpon  the  Acarnaniaas  marched 
to  the  protection  of  Argos,  and  took  up  tbeirpoei- 
tifln  at  a  spot  called  Cram  (KpJiym),  or  the  Welb, 
nt  no  preat  distance  from  Arg(i«.  >Ii  aiitime  Eury- 
lochus,  with  the  PolopoonesiaD  forces,  had  inarched 
thnmgh  Acainania,  and  had  mioeeedMl  fa  jmn- 
ing  the  Ambraciots  at  Olpae,  jmssing  unpercdved 
between  Argoe  itself  and  the  Acamanian  force 
at  Oreiue.  Be  then  took  poet  at  MBtrapolis 
(MrrrpixoKii),  a  place  probably  NE.  of  Olpae. 
Shortly  afterwards  Demoethenes.  who  had  been  in- 
vited by  dM  AcanumiaBfl  to  tue  the  command  ct 
their  tn^of^s,  arrived  in  the  Ambraciot  gulf  with  20 
Athenian  ships,  and  anchored  near  Olpae.  Having 
disembarked  his  men,  and  taken  the  command,  he 
encamped  near  Olpae.  The  two  armies  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  deep  ravine:  and  a.-*  the  ground  was 
favotuahle  for  ambuscade,  Demosthenes  hid  some 
men  in  a  btu^  ddl,  so  tliat  th^  nif^  attack  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  was  snccess- 
fal,  Demosthenes  gained  a  deci.>ive  vict^)rj',  and 
Eurj-IfX'hus  was  slain  in  the  battle.  This  victory 
wa."  followcil  by  another  ^till  more  striking.  Tho 
Ambraciots  at  Olpae  had  some  days  before  sent  to 
Ambracia,  to  beg  for  reinforcements;  and  a  largo 
Ambraciot  force  had  enteit-d  the  territory  of  Amphi- 
IrK-hia  about  the  time  wltcn  the  battle  of  Olpae  was 
fought.  Demosthenes  being  informed  of  their  march 
on  the  day  after  the  latfje.  foniKil  a  plan  to  sur- 
pri^e  them  in  a  narrow  pa.s8  above  Oljiae.  At  this 
pass  there  were  two  eompicnoas  peidtt,  edied 
respectively  the  grr;iter  and  the  lesser  Idomeoa 
('lSo/t«n)).  The  lesser  Idomcne  seems  to  have  been 
at  thanoraieni  eatnuieeef  tlM  pass,  and  tiie  peater 
Idomenc  at  the  snnthcm  entrance.  As  it  was  kiinun 
that  the  Ambraciots  would  rest  for  the  night  at  tiie 
lower  of  the  two  peaks,  readj  to  nareh  through  the 
j  ass  the  next  morning,  Demosthenes  sent  forward  a 
detachment  to  secure  the  higher  peak,  and  then 
marched  throoirh  the  pass  in  the  night.  The  Am- 
braciot.s  li.i.!  uhtained  no  intellifrence  of  the  defeat  of 
their  comrades  at  Olpae,  or  of  the  ufnadli  of  Oa- 
moethenes;  they  mn  svrprised  in  tnor  sleep,  sod 
put  to  the  feword  without  any  possibility  of  resist* 
ancc.  Thocjdides  considers  the  loss  of  the  Ambra- 
ciots to  hare  been  the  greatest  that  befeU  any  Gre- 
cian city  daring  the  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of 
Nidas;  and  he  says,  that  if  Demosthenes  and  the 
Acamanians  had  marched  against  Ambracia  at 
once,  the  city  most  hare  aamndered  without  a 
blow.  The  Acamanian.<t,  however,  refnsetj  to  tm- 
dertakc  the  cnteq>rise,  fearing  tliat  tiic  Atheni:in.s 
might  be  more  troublesome  neighbours  to  them  than 
the  Aniliraciot.*?.  On  the  nintrary.  tliey  and  the 
Ampliiiuciuans  now  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Am- 
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bradoto  lor  100  ycank    (Thnc  iu.  105^114; 

Grote,  Hitt.  of  Greece,  voL  vi.  p.  408,  4c.) 

We  know  little  more  of  the  history  of  ArfM. 
Some  time  After  the  death  of  AlexAndcr  tlic  Grrat^ 
it  fell  into  the  hand*  of  the  Aetolians,  topethcr  with 
the  rest  of  Ambracia:  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Soman  general,  M.  Fulniu,  todc  up  his  quarters, 
whoil  he  concluded  the  treaty  between  Rome  and 
the  Aetolians.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  10;  Pol.  xxii.  13.) 
Upon  the  fbuntlation  of  Nkopolb  bj  AuKostu.s, 
after  the  battle  of  Actinm,  the  inhabitants  of  Art;o8 
were  removed  to  tho  former  city,  and  Argos  was 


HAP  OF  THE  COAST  OP  AHPUILOCHIA. 

1.  Ar^oB  AmpbUocbicoiiu 

2.  Lininaea, 

3.  Bai/  of  Kervfuara. 

4.  Crcnae  (^Imiyro). 
5«  Olpae  {Arapi). 

6.  JIt'tropdis. 

7.  Tlie  Rivatcr  Idomene. 

6v  The  leaser  Idomene  (^Palcopyrgo). 


ARGOS  AMPniLOCHICUlL 

henceforth  descrteil.    (Anth.  Grace,  ix-  553.) 
is^  however,  meati<sicid  by  later  writera.   (FUn.  if. 
1;  MeLii.3;  PtoL  iii.  14.) 

The  aite  of  Aivoa  has  been  a  subject  of  diqpDtie. 
Ttiucydides  says  (iii.  1 05),  that  it  was  sitoated  on 
tlie  sea.  rulybius  (xjcii.  13)  describes  it  as  distant 
180  stadia,  ami  livj  (xuTui.  10)  22  mihsc  from 
Ambracia.  Leftke  places  it  in  the  pbiin  of  Vltkha^ 
at  the  modem  village  of  Xeokhori,  where  are  the 
niins  of  «o  andent  dty,  the  walla  of  which  were 
about  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  chief  objcctioo 
to  Ntokhori  as  the  Mto  of  Argos  i«,  that  XeoLhori 
ia  Btnated  at  «  short  distance  fhro  the  ooast; 
whereas  Thucydidcs,  as  we  have  already  seen,  de- 
scribes Argos  as  a  inoritiirie  city.  But  it  u  very 
probable  that  the  mardi  or  Umpooo,  whidi  now  se> 
parates  Neokhori  from  the  inlet  of  Armyro,  may 
have  been  rendered  bliallower  than  it  was  furiiicrly 
by  nllmial  depositioiis,  and  that  it  may  once  have 
afforded  a  commodious  harbour  to  Argos.  The  dis- 
tance of  IstoUwri  firom  the  ruins  of  Ambracia  cor- 
respoods  to  the  distance  assigned  by  Potybiaa  and 
Livy  between  Argos  and  Ambracia.  Near  Xeokhori, 
also  is  the  river  oi  Ariadha,  corresponding  to  the 
Inachos,  on  whidlAigos  \s,  said  to  have  been  situated. 
The  only  other  rains  iu  the  neighbourhood,  wliich 
could  be  regarded  as  the  remahu  of  Argos,  are 
those  further  south,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
KervoJtara,  which  Lieutenant  W'olfe,  who  visited  the 
country  in  1830,  supposes  to  have  been  the  site  of 
Aigos:  bat  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  is  the  site  of  Limnaea  [Li>in.vba]. 
Fijung  the  site  of  Argos  at  Xcokhori,  wc  are  able 
to  identify  the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  tho  camijaign  of  b.  C.  486.  Crenao  pn)bably 
corresponds  to  ylrwyro  on  the  coast,  SW.  of  Aipia; 
and  Uljiae  to  Arapi,  nbo  on  the  coast,  XW,  of 
Argos,  at  both  of  which  places  there  are  fieOenio 
remains.  At  Arapi  at  present  there  is  a  consider* 
able  lagoon,  which  was  piobably  not  so  brge  in  an- 
cient times.  The  ravine,  which  separated  the  army 
of  Demosthenes  from  that  of  Kurjlochus,  set* ms  to 
have  been  the  torrent  which  enters  tlie  lagoon  fimm 
tho  north,  and  Metropolis  to  have  been  a  place  on 
its  right  bonk,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
mountains  called  Makrinoro.  Thucydide»  ex- 
piessly  mentions  Olpne  and  Metropi^Us  as  two  dif- 
ferent places;  and  there  is  no  reajson  to  snp]»os»e 
them  only  ditierent  names  of  one  place,  as  gome  mo- 
dem commentators  haw  dona.  Hie  paas,  where 
Demosthenes  gained  his  second  victory  over  the  Ara- 
braciotji,  is  the  jjoss  of  Makrinoro,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  this  part  of  Groeoe.  The 
southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  corresponds 
to  the  greater  Idomene,  which  Demosthenes  oocn-> 
ped;  while  the  northern  extremity,  where  the  Am* 
braciots  were  attacked,  was  the  lesser  Idomene.  On 
the  latter  are  remains  of  ancient  fortifications, which 
bear  the  name  of  Paleopgrgo.  This  account  will 
be  rendered  clearer  by  tlie  plan  on  the  opposite  0(^- 
lumn.  Tho  outline  of  ttie  coast  is  tdicen  from  Wolfi^a 
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;  the  nam  are  imerted  on  Leaked  antboritj, 

to  whoin  .me  iixU'f'ttil  for  nuv-t  of  the  preceding 
ifBMtflM.  (Le«ke,  AortMem  Grtccr,  vol.  iv.  p.  238, 
9tq.;  Wdfe,  Jomnal  of  Gtographical  Sodettf,  yol. 

fiL  p.  84.  ^r^j.) 
AKGOS  UlTPIUM.  [Arpi.] 
ABGOS  ORE^TICUM  ('A/ryot  O/hotiicA'), 
the  chief  town  of  tho  Orcstac,  said  to  h:i\e  been 
(munied  bj  Orwitfis,  when  be  tied  from  Argos  after 
the  m order  of  his  mother.    (Strab.  vii.  p.  32G.) 
Strsbo  (i  c)  j  lacfs  these  Orestae  in  Epirus;  and 
ihiT  most  prWi.i!^ly  he  di.stin;rwisbpd  from  the  Mace- 
donian C)m»t-'iP.  who  dwelt  near  the  sonrct»8  of  the 
Brfbmon.  on  tho  frootien  of  Illyria,    Sti  i  lianus  B. 
(/  r  'Atryo$)  mentions  an  Arjroi  in  Ma<x<ifiiiia,  as 
wfU  as  Ar^ros  C>re>ticxun  ;  and  Hierocles  (p.  641) 
aim  sprak«i   of  .i  Marodonian  .\rpos.  Moreover, 
h'-frnsy  (v.'i.   in.   i;^        22)  iii>lini:ni>hi's  rlearlv 
Uswwo  JM  Kplrot  iUiii  a  ^iacedouiun  Ure>tias,  aa- 
aniiofc  to  mrh  a  tovrn  Amantia.    Heniv  the  Mace- 
f?pni.4n  Arfms  appears  to  have  been  a  ditTen-nt  jilace 
friiii  Anpo*  Orcsticum.    The  former  was  probablj 
■tuatrtl  in  tlw  plain  of  Aneueiitsa,  near  the  sources 
flf  the  Haliacmon,  which  plain  is  called  "  Arp-t  .ii'n>< 
Canpoi*'  by  Livjr  (xxvii.  33;  Leake,  Northern 
Grteet,  roL  hr.  pw  ISl,  who,  hoirever,  confimnds  the 
Marerloniaa  Arjrtxs  with  Argos  Orcsticum).  The 
■u  «f  Argos  Oresticom  b  onoertaio;  but  a  modem 
write  pkm  H  DMT  Amhrada,  iboe  Stephainis 

the  Orestar        r.)  a  M«ilo-sian  peoph,    (T«^  in 
Fiolj's  lUaiencjfcL  vol.  i.  p.  738.) 
ABG06  PELA'SGICUM  CApT^  IMUwtm^), 

vjks  proballv  crnplnyf.1  by  Homor  (H.  ii.  681)  to 
ailBiij  the  wbolo  of  TLcualj.  iSouiO  critics  have 
iipywid  that  hjr  Pelai^He  AifM  the  poet  allnded  to 
l«itT.  tnd  that  this  city  wa.s  the  sanii-  .-ls  the  Tho- 
Nfin  Laritta;  bat  it  has  beeu  correctly  obfierved, 
*tl0t  the  Une  of  the  OKtalof^w  in  which  Pelasf^ic 
Alffns  name  l  rnark.s  a  ."^rj  arrilii  n  i  f  tlio  j...it'.s 
ttfUfinfikj  of  Ssoatbcm  Greece  aod  the  I^l^md^  from 
thai  of  !(art1wni  Cicece;  and  that  by  relas^ric  Ar- 
pi? be  tr.eant  Pebu^ic  Cirvece.  or  the  (ounlry  in- 
doded  within  the  mocmtaios  CnemiSj  Oeta|  Pindtts, 
mi  (Nympos,  and  stretching  eastward  to  ^  sea; 
b  ihort,  Thessaly  in  its  most  extended  eense." 
(Leake,  yorthem  Greece,  vol.  ir.  p.  532.) 

ABGO'US  PORTUS.  [Ilva.] 

ARGU'KA  CAfyovpa  :  Eth.  'ApTPupoToj).  1. 
Called  AKGli«A  ('Ap7nr<ro)  m  Homer  (//.  ii.  738), 
a  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessalj,  on  the  Pcneu-i, 
nd  aear  Lazissa.  The  distance  between  this  pbice 
Mi^il  L-vrv" a  i*  »o  ftmnll  xs  to  expliiii  the  remark  of 
t^*-  N-h<iii.»t  OD  AjJoUonius,  that  the  .<Vr;;i.ssa  of 
IIgttxt  wok  the  same  as  Larissa.  Leake  sapposes 
tV  ^he  of  Arpum  to  l>e  iiHlicatcd  by  the  tnmnli  at 
«  link  distance  fruni  I^i.^.-^i,  extending  three  quar- 
ten  cff  a  milefitnn  cxst  to  west.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  440; 
Sc.ViL  tfi  A  poll.  Rhod.  u  40 ;  Stejili.  B.  *.  v. ; 
Losuth.  ad  11.  L  c. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
nL  iL  p.  367.  vol.  ir.  pi  634.) 

2.  AW,  calle.1  .Vp.r.rSA  (^hfTfovtrc).  a  town  in 
Eoboea  of  uncertain  site.  (Onn.  in  Mid.  p.  567 ; 
tia^  B. «.  w.;  Gfianii.  BeUc  pp.  449. 18.) 

.\f.TiYTIlK.\  Q KfTfv^iri).  a  place  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  Ujnm  to  Apollo  (432)  along  with 
Ana^,  and  therHbre  pnlMhlf  a  town  in  Tri^ylia. 

.\'f:(;YnK  ('Ap^u^^  Mi7Tp<JroXij).  the  capital  of 
the  lai]^e  inland  of  Jabadio,  which  Ptolemy  places 
&  «f  the  Anrea  ChersoMsiia  ( Jfoloy  iVwwMwto), 

B&:>fnM>d  bv  fj-'ine  to  be  Sumatra,  bv  others  Java. 
(PioL  Tii.  3.  §  29,  viii.  27.  §  10.)   '  [P. 


ARIA-  20'J 

ARGYRA.  [Patkae.] 

ARGY'RIA  ^Apyvpia),  mentiixied  in  the  Peri- 
plas  of  Arri.-in  (p.  17)  as  20  stadia  east  of  Tripolis 
{Ttrrboli),  in  Pontus.    Hamilton  (^Researches, 
vol.  i.  p.  259)  found  the  i  l  l  silverniincs,  from  whidl 
the  place  took  its  name,  2^  miles  from  TireboU. 

There  was  another  place  Argyria,  in  the  Troas, 
near  Aenca  (Ene  or  EinieK),  acctirdinfr  to  Groskuni's 
'isoU {Translation  of  Strabo,  vol.  ii,  p.  580)8o  called 
also  from  the  silver  mines  near  there.      [G.  L.j 

AKGOPNI  {'Apyvplvot),  an  Epirote  people 
dwelling  on  the  Cerauniaii  mountains,  whoese  name 
is  probably  prei^r\  ed  in  A  rffhynihastro,  a  place  near 
the  rirer  Dhryno^  and  a  few  miles  south  of  tho 
!  junction  of  this  river  with  the  .\(.us.  Cramer,  fol- 
lowing Meletius  and  Mannert,  erroneously  suppose 
.•1  rghyrukastro  to  represent  the  site  of  Antigoneia. 
(Lyc  Mphr.  1017;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  *Apyvf)7yoi ;  Cra- 
nier'.s  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  98;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  78;  comp.  AktiooKBIA;  Aoto.) 

ARGYRIPA.  [Ann.] 

A  RIA  (^'Af>to,  Steph.  B.:  'Ap«ia,  Ptol.  y\.  17. 
§  1 ;  Arr.  Amb.  iS  S4,95;  *Ap</W  yH,  had.  Cha- 
rax:  Eth/Apiot  and  "Aptioi,  Arii),  a  province  oti  tlwj 
N£.  of  Persia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  mountiiins 
Sariphi  (the  FoMroe),  wUdi  separate  it  from  Hyr- 
cania  .md  Mar'/iana,  on  the  E,  by  the  chain  of 
Uagous  (the  Ghor  Mountaws\  on  the  &  by  the 
desem  of  Cannaaia  (JTiniNM),  and  on  the  W.  bj 
the  mountain.s  Masdoranu.s  and  Parthia.  Its  limitB 
seem  to  have  varied  very  much,  and  to  have  been 
either  fanperfectiy  investigated  bj  the  andents,  or 
to  lutve  been  rnnfounded  with  the  man  extensive 
district  of  Ariaua.  rAiUAHA.3 

Herodotus  {f&.  65)  claaeea  the  Ariaas  in  the 
anny  of  Xerxes  with  the  Bai  triaiis,  and  gives  th*  in 
the  some  equipment;  while,  in  the  descxiption  of  the 
Satrapies  of  IhueiiiB  (Herod,  iii.  93),  the  Paithiaas, 
Chorasmians,  S«^5dian-s,  and  Arians  f 'A^udO,  are 
grouped  together  hk  the  sisteenth  batrapy.  Where 
be  states  (Herod.  ySL  S)  that  the  Hedes  were  on. 
ginally  called  Arii,  Us  mssaung  b  an  ethaogmpbical 
one.  [ARUJfA.] 

According  to  Strabo  Aria  was  2000  StlAa  lon^ 
and  300  br«ui,  which  would  limit  it  to  the  country 
between  Meshed  and  Herat, — a  position  which  is 
reconclleable  with  what  Strabo  says  of  Aria,  that  it 
was  sitnilar  in  cliaracter  to  Margiana,  p>.'-es9cd 
moimtains  and  well-watered  valleys,  in  which  tho 
y\m  flourished.  The  Ixmndaries  of  Aria,  as  stated 
by  I'tolcmy,  agree  very  well  with  those  of  Strabo; 
.T<  hi'  vays  (vi.  17.  §  1)  thnt  Aria  has  Margiana  and 
liactria  on  the  N.,  I'arthia  ami  the  gre.at  desert  of 
Carmania  (that  is  the  great  desert  of  Yizd  and 
Kxrvuin)  on  tlie  W..  I)raii;.'i.Hr!a  oii  tht;  8.,  urnl  tlio 
Paropami^an  mountains  mi  the  K.  At  pre;>eiit  thin 
district  contains  the  eastern  portion  of  Khordsm  and 
the  western  of  Afglidnistan.  It  was  watered  by 
the  river  Arius  [Attius],  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing cities:  Artacoooa,  Alexaixiria  Ariana,  and  Aria. 
Ptoleniv  givrs  a  \<'V\c  list  of  jiruvinces  a;.(l  cities, 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  identify,  and  many  of  which 
could  not  have  been  oontalned  within  (he  narrow 
limits  of  Aria,  though  they  may  have  been  o  iry  n  - 
bended  within  the  wider  range    Ariana.      [  \  .  j 

ARIA,  is  mentioned  by  Fkrei,  Ukert,  and  other 
writers  as  a  t"wi;  cf  Ilisijanin  Bnetica.  m\  tin'  authfv- 
rity  of  coins  bearing  the  inscriptions  akia.  cxakia. 
CDMBARiA.;  hot  Edthd  repuds  ^e  name  of  the 
place  to  which  these  coins  U  Ii  hl'  a--  uiireiiain  (vol.  i. 
p.  14).    Ukert  supposes  the  bite  uf  .<Vria  to  be  at 
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ARIA. 


ABIANA. 


A  rhzn,  near  8e»^  (wi  L  pt.  ii.  p.  376 ;  Floi  i v., 
Mt<l.  >k  Ksp.  \.  i>.  ir»(),  iii.  jv  8).  [P.  S.] 

AKIA  CIVH  AS  ('A^itia,  i'tul.vi.  17.  ^7;  Aris, 
Tab.  Peutinger.).    There  seOBS  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  nru'it'nt  Aria  is  rt'proM'nti>'l  by  tlu'  iiHHiem 
Jlerutf  whitli  is  situated  on  a  Miiall  stivam  now 
called  the  lltri-Rud;  vrliile  at  the  same  time  there 
nrv  ;^T>mnils  for  Mij)iK)>in!;  that  the  three  princijial 
uainc3  of  cities  in  Aria  are  really  hut  dilferent  titles 
ftr  ooe  and  the  same  town.    DitFercnt  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  name  occur  in  different  authors; 
tbiu  in  Arriau  (^Anab.  iiL  25),  Artacoftoa  ('A/>ra- 
M^oMi);  in  Strab. ».  p.  516,  *hpirmdm\  in  Ptd.TL 
5. 4, 'Aprcufa't  a,  nr 'A^n»c4u5»'o,  placed  by  him  in 
Fardlia, — where  also  Ainnx.  Marc^  xxiii.  6,  places 
Artaeana;  in  Ind.  Char.  'Apruttfyov;  and  in  Plin. 
tL  2.3.  25,  AltJCabene.     All  thcsr  are  nan.rs  of 
tlie  chief  town,  which  was  situated  on  the  river 
Anna.    Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  mentions  alao  Akx- 
.'uiilri'ia  Arinna    .Wt^avlpda  rj  iy  'hploii),  Pliny 
(vi.  17.  23)  Alexandria  Arion  (i.  e.  'ApnItMf),  said 
to  have  been  bnilt  hj  Alexander  on  the  nmlcs  of  the 
same  river.    Now,  according  to  a  lueiiiorial  ver>e 
stiU  current  among  the  people  of  Herdt,  that  town  is 
believed  to  rndte  die  dums  of  the  ancient  capital 
bnilt  by  Alexander,  or  more  probablj  repurrd  by 
him, — for  he  was  bat  a  short  time  in  Aria.  (Mohun 
LaU.  Jown.  A$.  Soe.  Beng.  Jan.  1834.)  A^aui, 
the  distance  frijm  the  Caspan  Gates  to  Alex.'ui<Ia-iH 
fiironn  its  identification  with  Jknit.  Artacoana 
(proved  by  M.  Court  to  be  a  word  of  Pertuan  orit^in, 
Jrc/e  koun)  was,  if  not  the  aaoo  pfawc,  at  ni> 
pn-nt  distance  from  it.    It  hits  been  snpfxisefl  liy  M. 
llarlii'-  <k-  Itijca^e  to  have  occupied  tlie  site  of  Fush- 
ing,  a  town  on  the  Ileri  river,  one  sta^e  from  flinif, 
and  by  >L  Cotirt  to  h.ivc  Wn  at  Olf(  fi,  ten  tar-akhn 
front  Herat,    i'tolcniy  jtluced  it  on  the  Asxsai  hike, 
Mid  D'Anville  at  Farrah ;  bat  both  of  tlieae  spots 
nn*  Ivyond  the  limits  of  the  small  province  nf  Aria. 
Heeruu  iiAs  oouiiidercd  Artacoaia  and  Alexandrcia 
as  identiad.  On  the  Persian  eundfem  IiMe.  Hariva 
represents  the  Greek  'Api'o.   (Rawl.  Jcnrri.  As.  S"r. 
xi.  pt.  1.)   Many  ancient  cities  received  new  names 
from  their  fthoedonianconqneron.  (Wilflon,  ifr&MMi, 
])p.  1 50— 1 53 ;  Barbi(?  de  Bo<  ft.re,  Ilistvru  ii.i  iT.  I A  r- 
aadre,  App.  &  193;  M.  Jacqoet,  Joum.  Atiatique, 
Oct.  1832;  Heeren,  Retearcku,  vol  i.)  [V.] 
AIMA  IN'sn.A.  [AiMTMs] 
AlilA  LACLS  (4  Apia  A<>ud},  PtoL  vi.  14.  §  2), 
a  lake  on  the  NW.  bonndarjr  oF  Dmngiana  and  the 
Desert  of  Kirman, — now  called  Zarah  <\r  Zurrah. 
It  has  been  placed  bj  Ptokmy  too  iiar  to  the  N.,  and 
h»A  been  connected  by  him  Willi  the  river  Arius. 
^f.  Buruouf  (Omini.  sur  le  Yiupin.  p.  xi  vil.)  derives 
its  ruinie  and  tliat  of  the  province  to  whicii  it  pro- 
perly belongs,  from  a  Zend  word,  Zanu/o  (n  lake).  It 
nuiy  have  been  called  the  Ariaa  Lake,  as  adjoining 
the  wider  limitji  of  Ariana.  [V.] 

ARJACA  (^Apuutii  2aSiywy)t  a  considerable  dis- 
trict of  India  intra  Qaagem,  akog  the  W.  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  corre-spondin?  apparently  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  pre.sidency  of  Bombay.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions in  it  two  rivers,  Gojvris  {Vodpis)  and  Benda 
(BVSa),  and  several  cities,  the  chief  of  wlii.  h  seem 
to  have  been  Hippocura  (^lirw6i€ovpa')  in  the  S. 
(^Bamfiilore,  or  Ifydnifmtl),  and  Baetana  (Ba/rafo, 
prob.  liakr)  in  tlie  \.,  besides  the  {wit  of  Simylja. 
(Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  6,  82 ;  I'eripL  p.  3U.)       [P.  S.J 

AMAGA  or  ABTIACA,  a  town  of  Gallia,  which 
i»  r^p^e^e!!ft•l|  by  .1  rr/.<-.TMr-.^  wft*",  acconiinir  to  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  which  ythvxa  it  between  Trot/es  and 


[  Chalons.  It  is  placed  M.  P.  xviii.,  Lcugas  xiL,  {ram 
TiirxsMs  (Troyt'jt);  and  M.  P.  xxxiii.,  I.en;^!i.s  xxli., 
from  DurucataLuiiii  (^Chdlotis).  In  b<ith  cases  the 
nieasnremait  by  Koinan  miles  and  Leu<;ae,  or  Gallic 
Ico^jnes,  acrrees,  —  for  tlie  ratiu  is  1^  IJoinnii  Tiiili-^  t<> 
a  Leu{:a.  l  lie  actiuil  mc';i.suremeuts  also  a*,'m'  wi:h 
the  Table.    (D'Anville,  Xotice,  4c)      [G.  L.] 

-MilACAE  ("Afuavai).  r»  |>»^'.plc  of  Soytliia  intra 
Imaum,  alony  the  S.  l-u:jk  ct  tlie  Jaxartes.  (Ptol. 
vi.  14.  §  14.)  [P.  S.] 

ARIALBINNTM,  in  Gallia,  is  pbced  by  D  An- 
viile  aboat  Binning  near  iBo/e,  in  bwitutland.  Bcich- 
aid  pla«es  it  at  Bbmgmi.  [0.  L.] 

ARIALDU'N'UM,  a  con>iderablo  inl.md  town  of 
Uispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventos  of  Corduha,  and 
the  district  of  Bastetanta.  (Plin.  iii.  1 .  s.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

AKIA'XA  'hptavi],  Strab. ;  Ariana  Uf  iri  )  and 
Ariana,  Plin.  vi.  23:  Etk.  'Apa^oif  Dion.  Perieg. 
714  and  1097;  Arianos,  Plm.  vL  25,  who  dtstin- 
'  ^'!;]-.hr,s  between  Arii  and  Ariani),  a  district  of  wide 
extent  in  Central  Asia,  comnrohending  nearlj  tho 
whole  of  ancient  Pfenda;  and  oonnded  on  the  N.  bj 
the  provinces  of  B;v!  t nana,  Margiaiia.  and  llyrcania, 
on  the  £.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  IS.  bjr  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Pendan  Golf, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Media  and  the  monntain.s  S.  of  the 
Ca.^pian  Sea.  Its  exact  Uiuita  are  laid  down  with 
little  acciu^y  in  ancient  authors,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  often  confounded  (as  in  Plin.  vi.  28, 
25)  with  the  small  province  of  Aria.  It  compre- 
hended the  proviuces  of  Gedrosia,  Drangiana,  Ara- 
chosia,  Paropanisns  monntaiiUf  Ajia,  Fluthiai  and 
Camiania. 

By  IIen>lulus  Ariana  is  not  mentioned,  nor  Is  it 
included  in  the  pe<>;:ra]>ljical  descriptions  of  Stcph. 
B.  find  I'toli  rny,  or  in  tho  narrative  of  -Arri-m.  It 
is  fiUly  de^:cribed  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  69G),  and  bv 
Plinj,  who  states  that  it  included  the  Aril,  with 
other  trilx*s.  Tlie  {^enenil  idea  which  Stnibo  had  of 
iti  extent  and  form  may  be  gathered  from  a  com- 
parisoo  of  the  diflerent  paaaagee  in  wlueh  he  speaka 
of  it.  On  the  K,  and  S.  he  ai^rt'cs  with  himself. 
Tiio  £.  boundary  is  tho  Indus,  the  S.  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  month  of  tin  Indna  to  the  Persiaa 
(lulf.  (StraS.  XV.  p.  C88.)  The  wcstem  limit  is,  iu 
one  phice  (Strab.  xv.p.  723),  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  die  Caspian  Gates  to  Cannanh;  in  another 
(Strab.  XV.  p.72.'i)  Erato.sthor.es  is  qnot'^il  dc>rril>- 
ing  the  W.  boandaiy  to  be  a  line  separating  Parthyeno 
from  Media,  and  Carmanhi  from  Fanetaoene  and 
Persia  (that  h  compn'hendin<;  the  whole  of  tlie 
modem  I'ead  and  Kimuu»t  bat  excluding  iar«). 
The  N.  botmdaries  are  said  to  be  the  Puvpandsan 
mountaiits,  the  continuation  of  v  lfu  h  fonii.>  the  N. 
bound;ir^-  of  India.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  689.)  On  the  an* 
thority  of  Apollodoms  the  name  Is  applied  to  miM 
parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  and  to  the  N.  Bactriaat 
and  Sogdians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723) ;  and  Bactriana  is 
also  specified  as  a  princi{jal  ]>art  of  Ariana.  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  686.)  The  tribes  by  whom  Ariaisa  wa-*  inha- 
bited (besides  the  Persians  and  Bactrians,  who  are 
occasionally  included),  as  enumerated  by  Strabo,  are 
the  Paro{ianiisad:ie,  Arii,  Dranpw,  Aracboti,  and 
Gedro»ii.  Pliny  (vi.  25)  sjicrifi.  s  the  Arii,  DoriM-i, 
Drangae,  Evergelae,  Zaraii'.'ac,  and  Gedmsii,  mid 
some  others,  as  the  Methorici,  Auguttnri,  I  rbi,  the 
inhabitants  of  Daritis,  the  P;i.sin>s  aiu'  h  thyophap, 
— who  are  probably  referred  to  by  Strabo(xv.  p.  726), 
when  he  spealu  of  the  Gedroseni,  and  others  along 
the  coa.st  towanl.'^  the  south.  Pliny  (vi.  2.1)  s.iys  that 
some  add  to  India  four  Satrapies  to  the  W.of  liuu  river, 
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a-  fir  tb«  river  Coj  ln-^  ( tlir  rivor  of  Kdbul).  Pliny  j 
tbcrdicp  a^rec*  on  the  whole  with  Strabou  Dioay- 
mm  IVik/ttoa  (1097)  afCNW  trith  SCnbo  in  a* 
taaduijir  the  X.  b.  luulary  of  tho  Ariani  to  the  Pani- 
p*"^*^  aad  C?^^}  speaks  of  them  as  inhabiting 
tfc*  tbmm  ti  tile  Erjr^rMMi  Sea.  It  is  frobable, 
frvoi  Stmb  )  (xv.  p.  724),  that  that  pwpniphor  was 
indac^d  to  iodode  the  K.  Peisians,  Bactrians,  and 
Sapfian«,  with  the  people  of  Arimm  bdow  the 
■wmtiip*,  !h!<-,ih.s«?  they  were  for  the  most  j-art  of  nne 
ymh.  There  can  be  no  doabt  the  modern  Jran  n- 
pRMMta  th»  andent  Ariana, — a  trnrd  ttidf  of  mtiTo 
origio ;  a  riew  which  bonic  out  by  the  traditions 
•f  the  countrr  preaerrnl  in  the  Mohammedan  writers 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuriefl, — according  to 
vhoa,  mmk/bm^dj  with  tho  natieas  in  ancient 
antbort,  the  grrfttcr  y>art  of  Ariana  was  Iran  or 
iVnta.    (Firrlobi,  iu  the  SkaA  Namah;  liirkhood, 

The  names  Aria  and  Ariana,  and  many  other  an- 
dnu  tilkat  tj(  \\  hu  h  Ana  is  a  component  element,  arc 
CMMBtod  Hith  tiie  Hindu  term  Arya,  excellent," 
•*  hnnnwrable."  In  Maim.  Ar>/ii  war((<t  is  tlie  '*  hnly 
k-id  <K  abode,"  a  country  exti-iuiiiig  tn'ia  the  c.i.'-teni 
ti>  the  western  sea,  and  hounded  on  the  N.  and  & 
by  the  Himala  and  Vittdhya  Mvuulaiits.  Tlie  na- 
tive Bstne  of  the  Hindus  w^as  A  ryaitj.  The  ancient 
IMn  wow  of  the  taiM  dbtrirt  wsa,  acoordng  to 
Anjartil  Dnperron,  Aryanem  Vai-jn  (&insc.  Arya- 
fors^l  Bazsoaf  calls  it  ^iVyona  or  Airtfo- 
(Sm.  ^ifM  iew,  md  AryoMmd,  "the 
Ltd  <if  the  Arians  ") ;  and  tlie  n'soarche.s  of  I\'  Sacy, 
St.  Martin,  Loogperier,  axul  othos,  hare  discovered 
IfcewMd  /ran  on  tiw  oaint  of  the  Saaaonian  princes. 
We  tnay  then  f  re  cnni  l  idt;  tlnit  Airyn  or  Ainjana 
an  uU  Persian  voinds,  and  tiie  names  of  that  region 
to  viDcfa  tiw  ffindna  extended  the  derignation  of 
Aryi,  which  the  Sossanian  coins  denominate  /rnn, 
snd  vbach  the  Greeks  of  Aleiander  s  time  under- 
alaod.  On  Fenian  cvMiftcn  insciktioa  the 
ori^ial  wovl  ia  Arigo,  (Bawlmaon,  As.  Jcmn.xi. 
ft  I.) 

Tfo  towns,  and  moontahiB  of  Ariana  are 

described  nnder  its  provinces,  f  Aii.\cnosiA.  Dran- 
GijuiA,&c.]  (Wilson, ^rkwirt,  pp.119 — 124;  Bur- 
nooi^  Comm.  tur  U  I'a^,  Text.  Zend.  p.  cxxxri. 
aadaei.  p.  er.-.  Pott,  Ktym.  Forsch.  pp.  Ixx.  Ixxii.; 
Lsasen,  /m/.  ^Altrrth.  vol.  i.  pt,  2;  Do  S;icy,  Andq. 
it  la  Pt^se  ;    St.  Martin,  UisL  dt  lArmen,)  [\'.] 

AULVSPA.E  ('Ap«d4nM»,  Arri;m,  iii.  37 ;  Curt. 
riL  3.  §  1 ).  a  tribe  of  the  province  of  Dranpiana,  who 
iiT«i]  apparently  at  its  M>uthern  extremity,  adjoining 
GeditHia.  Their  name  lias  been  spelt  varioiiAly,  as 
Arrix«pae  (Cart.  vii.  3.  1),  Zari.^><pfie  (IMin.  vi. 
23.23),  and  Ariinasjiae  (Diixl.  xvii.  81).  Arriiin 
(m.S7)  states  that  thi.i  w.xs  their  original  title,  but 
lia'.  havio;;  aided  Cyrn-  in  iiis  .Scythian  cxpe«iition, 
ll»<rY  were  «ibicqutiitly  calittl  tvergctae  (benefar- 
tan%  Diridcnm-s  h-xs  |jn»b:ibly  con  oundcd  them  witli 
th-'  Scv:h:aTi  tril>e  (rf  the  Ariiiia-.pi.  (Hero<l.  iii.  1 16.) 
P&4emj  QrL  5,aiidviii.  25.§  9)  speaks  of  a  city 
«AI  Anaapa.  ('A^irferri)),  which  was  the  second 
city  'if  r>ran:ri-'»''"'».  probably  situated  on  the  Ety- 
mattkr  (^i^lmend).  Wiijion  and  Bonumf  a^e  in 
enawdtring  the  Greek  Ariaspa  as  eqnivaleBt  to  tho 
•« -rit  .Vijdawaj  **  rearers  or  riders  of  excellent 
honesk"  (Wlbon,  Aruina,  p.  155;  Bumouf,  Comm. 
nar  It  rn^TW,  not.  p.  rv.)  [V.] 

AUI-V.S>L'.S  (  A^iiafjffdi),  a  city  of  Pi-idia,  which 
ma/  be,  as  Cramer  siiggests  (jLtia  Mm,  vol.  ii. 
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p.  299),  the  same  dtjr  which  Strabo  (p.  570),  fA» 

lowing  Artemid'  ni.s,  mentions  one  of  the  cities  of 
l'i>idia.  There  are  coins  of  Ariassus  of  tlie  time  of 
Si  pt.  Serenis.  [G.  L.] 

A'KICUI  ("Apjxo',  "A^^'X*"))  *  people  of  }^ar- 
m&tia  Asiatica,  near  M.  Corax,  probablj  identical 
with  theABMMBi.  (Ptbl.    9.  §  18.)    [P.  S.] 

ARI'CL\('Ap.Kfa,  Strab._  Ptol..  Stej.h.  B.;  'Apf- 
Kcta,  Dion.  Hal.:  Eth,  'AfHKriy6s,  Dion.  Hal.;  'A/m- 
Ktror,  Steph.  B.,  Arfennia:  La  Biccia),  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  city  of  Latinn),ntnated  on  the  Appian 
Waj,  at  the  foot  of  the  Uona  Albanus,  and  at  tho 
disfauiee  of  16  miles  from  Ibxne.  Its  ftnndatiaii 
was  ascribed  by  Cas^ius  Hendna  to  a  Siculian  ciuof 
named  Archiluchos.  (Solin.  2.  §  10.)  We  have 
no  more  authentic  account  of  its  origin:  hnt  it  ap> 
pears  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  a.s  one  of  the 
meet  powerful  and  important  cities  of  the  Latin 
League  The  first  mention  of  it  is  found  in  tho 
rei^  of  Tarquinius  Superbns,  when  its  chief,  Tumos 
Henhinius,  took  tho  lead  in  opposing  the  pretensions 
of  Tar^piin  to  the  suprenuu-y  over  Latium,  in  a 
mai  i  M  r !  hat  clcariy  indicates  that  Alicia  was  |)o\ver- 
ful  enough  to  aspire  to  this  supremacy  for  its<'lf. 
(Liv.  i.  50,  52;  Niebulir,  vol.  i.  p.  549,  not.)  For 
the  same  reason  it  na.s  the  prind]ial  object  against 
which  Porsoria  directe<1  Ins  arms  after  having 
humbled  Komc;  but  the  Aritians,  being  snptmrtod 
by  auxiliarie:!  from  tha  otlicr  cities  of  Ijitium,  as 
well  from  Cum.Te,  proved  virtorions.  Amns,  tlio 
son  of  Porsena,  who  commanded  the  Etruscan  arm/, 
waa  slain  in  battle,  and  his  farces  atterljr  defBated. 
(Liv.  ii.  U;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  .36.)  Tbe  .In  ltrr  and 
countenance  shown  by  the  Bouuuis  to  the  vanquished 
Toseima  ia  said  to  hava  led  tiie  Arieians  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Lsitins  ap-iinst 
Rome,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  the  Lake 
Regillus,  B.C.  ^8.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  51,  61,  62.) 
But  tluy  trnqne-tiimiibly  joined  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Sp.  Cassius  in  B.  c.  493  (Niebuhr, 
nd.iL  pp.  17,  24),  and  from  this  thnethe^nama 
nirt  ly  aj^'ptar^  a.s  acting  se{;arately  from  the  other 
,  Latins.  In  b.  c  495  a  jpeat  batUe  was  fonght 
near  Arieia  between  tfw  Bomans  and  Anroncami,  in 
which  the  latter  were  totally  defeatetL  (Liv.  ii.  26; 
Dion.  Hal.  vi.  32.)  In  B.  c  446  we  find  the  Ari- 
eians wa^Mii<:;  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Ardea 
for  the  possession  of  the  territory  which  liad  be- 
longed to  CorioH;  but  the  dispute  was  nltimately 
referred  to  the  Romans,  who  appropriated  the  lands 
in  question  to  themselves.  (Liv.  iii.  71,  7S;  IMon. 
Hal.  xi.  .'32.)  No  .subsequent  nseiitinn  of  Aricia 
cx-curs  previous  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  n.  <:  .Ui); 
but  on  that  occasion thejT  joined  their  anns  \^illi  ti  t; 
confederates,  and  were  defeated,  topcther  witli  the 
forces  of  Antium,  Lanuviuui,  and  W-litrac,  at  tho 
river  .^Vstura.  In  tho  general  settlement  of  Latium 
which  followed  the  Arieians  were  f(-rtunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  full  rights  of  lioman  citizens.  (Liv. 
viii.  13,  14;  Festos,  on  the  eootraiy,  v.  Jfiw*. 
cipium,  p.  127,  M.,  repn-f^ents  them  as  (ibt,aininj; 
only  the  "  civitas  sine  sulfrapo.')  From  this  time 
Aricia  became  a  mere  mmudpd  town,  but  appears 
to  have  continued  in  n  flouri.<<hing  coiiditi-iu.  In 
B.  c.  87  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Marius,  but 
was  shortly  after  rertored  and  rolbrtified  by  Snlln 

(Liv.  Kpit.  1.XXX.;  Lib.  r..|'  :i.  p.  2^0).  nn.l  ('i.  ,  n. 
t^l>eaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a  wealthy  and  tiouri-^iiing 
mnnidpitmt.  (/%tZ.iii.  6;  Aaoon.  aiJIfilon.  p.  32.) 
Ati.a,  the  motlicr  of  AuLinstus,  and  her  father,  M. 
Alius  Balbus,  were  natives  of  Aricia,  from  wbenco 
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ftlso  the  Voconian  fAmily  derived  its  origin.  (Cic. 
/.  c.)  Its  fKisition  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  a  sliort 
distunce  from  Rc»mo  (Uor.  Sat.  i,  5.  1;  Itin.  Ant. 
pi.  107),  doobdeas  oootribated  nmch  to  its  pros- 
periiy,  wliif  h  spfins  to  have  continued  under  tho 
Ronmu  empire;  but  the  same  circumstance  ezpo&cd 
it  at  a  later  period  to  the  incnrnomi  of  tlw  bar> 
I'.irinns,  fn>:n  which  it  imns  to  have  Mifforrd  se- 
verely, and  fell  into  a  state  of  decay  early  in  tho 
mid^e  ages.  (Nibbj,  Dhtond  M  Jfoma,  vol.  i. 
pi.  249,  sc<].;  Westfihal,  RC»n.  Kninpngr}f,  }).  27.) 

The  modem  town  of  La  Rtcda  occupies  the  site 
of  tiM  aneient  oitadd  (probably  that  also  of  the 
original  city),  on  a  steep  hill  risin;;  above  a  basin- 
ahaped  hoUow  or  valley,  the  ancient  Yaujs  Ari- 
ccvA,  still  called  VoUb  Riecia,  which  was  eTidentlj 
at  one  time  the  basin  of  a  lake,  analogous  to  iho-e 
of  Albano  and  Nmi,  and,  like  them,  at  a  still 
earlier  period  the  crater  of  a  Tolcano.  It  would 
softn  that  some  traces  of  thi.s  hike  were  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pliny;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  valley 
mast  have  been  drained  in  very  early  timoA.  (Plin. 
xix.  8.  s.  41 ;  Abeken,  Afittd  Italien^  p.  166.)  In 
the  days  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Aricia  spread  itself 
di)wn  into  this  hollow  (Strab.  v.  p.  239 ).  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  approaching  the  Appian  Way, 
which  was  canned  din<  fly  acn>«>  the  valley.  This 
part  of  the  ancient  n  a  1.  nr-tinK  on  nmvvive  sub- 
structions, is  still  very  uill  presen'ed.  The  descent 
fp>ni  the  hill  afxive  into  tlie  ImIIow  —  which,  not- 
withstanding the  great  work  just  mentioned,  is  .'■till 
snfficiently  steep  —  was  the  CUniis  Aricinns,  re- 
j>cate<lly  alluded  to  by  ancient  authors  as  a  farcmritc 
resort  of  beggars.  (Juv.  iv.  117;  Martial,  .vii.  ."i^. 
10;  Pers.  vi.  56.)  Some  renuuns  of  the  ancient 
walls  (if  Aricia  still  exist  nenr  fli'^  [rale  of  the  nir>- 
dem  town  leading  towards  AiOano,  aa  woU  as  tho 
mlns  of  a  temple  on  the  slope  towards  the  VaUe 
Jiiccin* 

Aricia  was  celebrated  throughout  Italy  for  its 
temple  of  Diana,  which  was  situated  diont  3  miles 

fr.'iii  the  town,  in  thr-  inid.-t  of  the  dense  f  imsts  that 
cluthed  tlte  lower  slopes  of  the  Mous  Albauus,  and 
on  the  margin  of  a  small  crater-shaped  lake.  The 
^an^tua^y  w.%s  commonly  known  as  Ni-:>ius  Dianak 
(Vitruv.  iv.  8.  §  4 ;  Stat.  SUv.  iv.  4 ;  Aricinum 
TViviae  Nemut,  id.  i6.  iii.  I.  55;  ^Kprtfilvum  h  Ka- 
AoCti  N»uot,  Stnili.  p.  2.19;  N«uoj  ri  ft>  'ApiKiJ, 
1  Philostr.  Vit.  Apdl.  iv.  36),  frotn  whence  the  lake 
came  to  he  named  Lacos  NeMoRSNms  (Propert 
iU.  S2),  while  Aricia  itself  obtained  the  epithet  of 
Nemoiialis.  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  59;  Lucao.  vi.  74.) 
The  lake  was  also  frequently  termed  Sp«rrLt?K 
Dianak  (S«t\-.  ml  Aen.  vii.  .516),  and  is  still  called 
the  Ijogo  di  Semi,  so  celebrated  by  all  travellers 
in  Italy  for  its  ])icturesqoe  beauty.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  tin'  Lar  us  Albanus,  and  more  regnh^r 
in  it.s  crater-like  form,  being  snrrounded  on  all  sides 
by  steep  and  lofty  hills  covered  with  wood.  The 
worship  of  Diaim  here  was  considered  by  some  an- 
cient writers  to  Iw  directly  derivetl  fnnn  Tauris 
(Strab.  V.  p.  239).  while  others  ascribed  iti  intro- 
diKtioii  to  Ilipjxilytus,  who,  after  having  been 
bron^rht  to  life  aL'^iin  by  Aesculapius,  was  suppi'-ej 
to  have  settled  iu  Italy  under  the  name  of  Virbius. 
(Flans,  ii.  S7.  %  4;  Tug.  Amt.  TiL  761—777;  Serr. 

*  Concerning  the  arch  it  ci  tare  and  probable  date 
ll(  this  temple,  to  which  a  very  hi^^h  antiquity  had 
lieen  :issiL'iie<l  by  Gell  and  Nibby,  .Aheken,  in 
the  Aun.  dell  Inst.  vol.  .\ii.  pp.23 — 34. 
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ad  be,')   It  was  remarkable  fiar  the  peculiar  and 

harlwirous  custom,  retained  even  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  I'auaanias,  that  the  high-priest  (who  i 
wjis  called  Rex  NemuTBnsis)  was  a  fugitive  slave,  | 
w  1)0  had  ob1aine<l  the  situation  by  killing'  his  piede<  I 
cefisor,  on  which  account  the  priests  went  Mwrnys  /jjl^ 
armed.    (Stnh.^  Fans.,  tt.  ee.-.  Suet  C<iL  35.)] 
The  fame  custom  is  alliidcil  to  by  0\id  (Art 
Atnat.  i.  260^  and  by  Statins  (SUv.  iii.  1.  55)y^%^ 
Like  most  cetwrated  sanetnaries,  it  acquired  great 
wealth,  atid  was  in  conserjuence  one  of  tli'i  e  <n  ' 
wliicb  Augustus  levied  contributions  during  the  war 
with  L.  Antoninx,  n.  c  41.   (Appian.  B.  C.  24.) 
No  vestiges  of  the  tetnplc  mnain;  but  it  aj»j'ar<  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
where  there  grew  np  aronnd  it  a  Tillage  or  eanall 
town  called  Nkmi's,  of  which  the  nimleni  vilbigc  of 
Nemi  is  probably  the  sacoesaor.   The  lake  has  no 
▼isible  outlet,  bat  ita  waten  are  earned  off  by  an 
artificial  einissaiy»  probably  of  very  aneient  con- 
struction.   (Abeken,  M.  I.  p.  167.)    Among  the 
sources  which  supplied  it  was  a  fountain  sacrecl  to 
Kgcria,  wh(»ie  worship  here  appears  to  have  l»een 
established  at  least  as  early  as  at  Rome.  (Strab. 
L  <?.;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  763;  6v.  Fast,  iii  2G1.  J/ct. 
XV.  488,  547;  Val.  Fbcc.  ii.  304.)    So  l^-autifuln 
sittiation  could  not  fail  to  be  sou^'ht  liy  Koni.m 
nobles  ns  a  place  of  n'tinniient,  and  we  hear  that 
J.  Caesar  commenced  a  villa  here,  but  afterwards 
ahandoiK^i  it  in  a  fit  of  caprice.    (Snet.  Cofn.  46.) 
Sune  foundations  .still  vi-ible  IxMieath  the  waters  of 
the  lake  have  been  thonght  to  Ik?  thoje  of  this  villa. 
(Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p.  396.)    VitelUus,  ti«.  i>.  mentioned 
as  dawdling  away  his  time    in  Netnore  Aricino," 
(vhen  he  should  haTO  been  paeparinf  for  defnioe. 
(Tac.  IJhf.  iii.  30.) 

The  Vallis  Ariciua  appears  to  have  been  in  an« 
dent  times  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility  «a  at  tha 
[<resent  day:  it  was  particularly  a<lapted  for  tlie 
growth  of  Tegetabks.  (Plin.  xix.  6.  s.  33,  8.  s.  41 ; 
GolnmeU  x.  189;  Mart.  xiiL  19.) 

The  name  of  Mons  AuTKJnsifs  has  been  applied 
by  several  writers  (Gell,  Nibby,  &c.)  to  the  sumniit 
of  the  Alban  hilb,  which  rises  immedint>  1y  :ib<iT« 

the  lake  of  .Vcw/.  and  i-*  now  called  }foiitr  An'ano  ; 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  ancient  appellatioo 
assigned  to  it  Strabo  (pp.  i39,  240)  uses  'A^e- 
f.u<Tioy  of  the  temple  or  sanctuary  itsdf,  and  the 
word  6pos  in  the  latter  passage  is  an  interpdation. 
(See  Grodrard  and  Kramer,  ad  loc.) 

For  the  description  of  tho  situation  and  existing 
ranains  l>oth  of  Akricia  and  Nemus,  see  Gdl  (^Topoffr. 
of  Rome,  pp.  103—107,  3i4— 3i7)  and  Nibby 
(Dlntonii  di  JtomOf  td.  i.  ppk  854,  255,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  395—397.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARICO'NIUM  (Wfston,  in  Hcrefmlshirc),  the 
third  station  of  the  Itinernriuin  Antoinni,  on  the 
road  from  Caerleon  to  Silchester,  between  nie.>itnm 
(Monmouth),  and  Glcmm  (Gloucester).  [If.G.  I,.  J 

ARIGAEUM  ('Aptycuou),  a  city  of  th-  l  u  - 
pamisus,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Imlia  (pro|<erly  Itt  vond 
its  boundary),  in  the  NE.  jiart  of  the  territon.-  of 
the  Aspa.sii,  who  inhaliited  the  valley  of  the  ('h<M« 
{Kiiiik/i).  The  irdiabitants  abandoni-*!  and  burnt  it 
on  Ale.\aiiiler's  approach,  B.C.  ',V27 ;  but  the  place 
was  so  iin[K)rtant.  as  conmiaitding  a  passage  from 
the  valli"y  of  the  Choc's  to  that  of  the  Gurnrns,  th.it 
Alexander  a.ssigned  to  Craterus  the  task  of  its  re- 
st oration,  while  he  himself  pursued  the  fugitives. 
(Arrian.  Atmb.  iv.  24.)  It.s  .site  is  supposed  to  ba\'n 
>  been  at  .^«/iira  or  ^/ic'/iMr^.  ^-l 
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AHHIASI'I  (^AfUfuuriri^  %  Segrthian  people. 
Th*  fir>t  f-riiw*/  notice  of  the  Arimaapi  is  in  Hero- 
dtjtu*:  but,  parlier  than  this  there  wa«  the  poem  of 
ArUteaf  of  IVoconcssus.  called  Arinuupea  (lir«o 
'A^Miima,  Ilerud.  ir.  14);  atHl  it  is  npon  the 
erideacc  of  thia  poem,  rather  tlian  npon  the  inde- 
fadcat  testinianjr  of  Uemdotas,  that  the  stran^^er 
Ftatrments  caonxnaas  the  |»iH)pIe  in  question  ri'st. 
>iu  h  are  thntie,  M  to  their  being  one-ejed,  and  as  to 
their  !teu}in|^  th«  gold  from  the  Grypes;  on  the  other 
hiOil, however,  themoreprrKair  partsof  the  Herodotcan 
aroxuit  mar  be  considered  «w  the  result  of  invc>ti- 
pa:i<-ii-i  (>n  the  port  of  the  hiltaiuai  himself,  cspe- 
(Li'.lv  thp  derivation  of  their  name.  (Herod,  iv.  27.) 
iie-'pectuij;  thb  hi^  evidence  i«,  1st,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Scjthian  langaage;  Sndly,  tiiat  it  was  a 
rr»mpoand  <if  arima  =  one,  and  »pou  =  eye  ;  e.ich  of 
these  wcnls  being  Scjtluc  glosMs ;  or,  to  speak  more 
ynRHfy,  glaauM  finom  Um  hiigwife  of  tM  Sbohti 
(2ti?Airroi).  Hcnt^,  tlio  intiio  wa>  not  nativA;  j.<. 
Aru»-atpi  wu  not  mn  Arimatpum  word.  ^ 

ifwdnJ  with  this  oomimiiid  as  »  glou,  and 
attempt  to  discover  the  existing  torijcnie  in  whii  h  it 
i»  still  to  be  found,  our  results  are  whoUjr  negative, 
b  Boae  flf  llw  nmneiona  langnagM  ef  Caueanis,  in 
a.nr  of  the  Slavonic  dialect.",  an'l  in  ri  -ne  of  tlip 
Tuk  and  Ugrian  tongues  of  the  Loner  \' olga  and 
Dm  io  w  find  crtbcr  one  word  or  tiie  other.  Yet 

«■?  ha^T  ^{leeitDcns  of  fvcn.'  fxi.-^tiiii:  fi'nn  nf  sf^'crh 
fiir  theae  parts,  aad  there  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  that 
the  ta^iw  of  the  andent  Slroloti  is  extinct.  Ontlie 
custrtry,  noe  of  the  HcrD^lut^'an  pK-'M's  {oior  ~-  mtm) 
k  Tsrk.  Much,  tlien,  as  it  may  wear  the  appear- 
■ee  of  eoltini?  r^her  tlian  untying;  the  (krdian 
but,  tLr  tramlation  of  Arinuupt  by  MowSftaK/WM 
mt  be  looked  upon  as  an  ituuconcy. 

If  the  kas  of  the  final  -p,  and  11m  diaiq^  of  the 
comprmnd  sibilant  (a  sound  s; range  to  Greek  ears) 
at  tie  b!%:innin^  of  the  word  Arimas-p,  be  admitted 
u  legitiniate,  we  may  Gnd  a  popoUtion  that,  at  the 
^■u^M  time,  a^^roes,  name  for  name,  and  plaoe  for 
f^.v^.  with  thi--i  mrsterioos  nadon.  Thdr  native 
■uDiC  s:^  Mfwi  —  men,  and,  as  ArimoMgi  was  not  a 
■stive  n.-um-,  Xhey  may  hivm  boOD  so  called  in  lif 
t>  V  f  H-  r  •fis.  The  ainw,  hflwever,  by  whirh 
iL-"-  sre  kiiuwn  to  tht-ir  nei|i;'bbonra  is  Tthertmit. 
Thdr  laedBtf  b  the  left  hank  of  the  Middle  Volga, 
rntfc*  pr»ren!Tn»'iits  of  Kai«an,  Siinhip-k,  .imi  Saratov; 
a  kcahty  whitzh  is  suiBcieutly  near  thu  ^nlii  di.stricts 
«f  the  Unfian  Range,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  i  f  (he 
nrrodfltean  a4^oant,  which  -fs  tlioin  nurlh  of  the 
Ifsedoiksi  (^tlii-tnMrlvcs  north  of  the  ix-ytluie,  or 
tinleii),  and  aooth  of  the  Grypes.  The  Tsheremiss 
kcl  c^:  U>  the  Upriun  fauiil  v  ;  thoy  h.ive  no  apjjcar- 
lare  of  hein|;  a  recent  people ;  neith<-r  is  there  any 
PMBon  to  nmr  the  esthieliflii  of  the  Herodotean 
Arirna-^pL  Lastly,  thf  name  by  whith  thoy  wcro 
Lievn  to  tiie  Greeks  of  Qlbiopohs,  is  likely  to  be 
t!w  m  (aUowiB;  lor  duuigt  of  ftnn)  bf  which 
Afy  an-  known  to  th«  OCCllMBto  of  the  same  parts 
«|ment.'  [R.G.L.] 

ASmATHEA, "  A  dtr  of  the  Jews  "  (LiOv, 
jl  ).  J  1.1 1 -.xl  by  St.  Jerome  near  DioHpolis  or 
Lydnla  {^kfiutpk.  PamL)^  which  would  correspond 
tei7  wcU  with  the  ritoation  of  Ramleh,  when  a  late 
tailAm  fiwl.«  the  city  of  Ja«eph  of  Arimathea.  Thn 
■Cwnanta  ifgainst  tliis  bTpothesis  arc  fully  .stated  by 
tir.  Miwaa  (P^k$tme,  voL  ui.  ])\>.  aa',  Kc.)  if.- 
toadndat  tlMi  its  site  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
Some  writ  en  identify  it  with  iUllA.         [G.  W.j 
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ARimNUM  {^Kplfuvovx  Eth.  Arimlncnsis:  Jti- 
mini),  one  of  the  most  important  and  celebrated 
cities  of  Umbria,  situntud  on  the  cmsi  of  tho  Adriatic, 
close  to  the  moutli  of  the  river  Ariuiinus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  a-imc  (Fi-st.  *.  r.),  and  only  alM.ut 
y  iiiilrs  S.  of  the  Kubiton  which  fonnt'd  thv  hoiin.lary 
vi'  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Strabo  tolls  us  tlial  it  w:i.s  ori- 
piiudly  an  Umbrian  city  (v.  j).  217.):  it  must  have 
juisxd  info  tlic  liiinds  of  llu-  S-noninn  Gauls  during 
the  tiuif  that  tiity  jMissosscd  the  whole  of  this  tract 
between  the  Aiiennines  and  the  aea:  bat  we  have  no 
mention  of  its  luuno  in  !ii>tory  previous  to  the  viar 
n.  f.  2G8,  when  the  Koniaus,  who  had  espelled  the 
Senoncs  fnnn  all  this  {lart  of  Italy,  established  * 
colony  at  Ariininuni.  (Liv.  Kpit.  xv.;  Eutn>p.  ii.  16; 
Veil.  i'at.  i.  14;  Strab.  L  c.)  The  poxitiou  of  this 
new  settlement,  close  to  the  extreme  verge  cf  Italy 
towanls  Ci.silpinc  Gatd,  and  just  at  the  jxiint  where 
tiie  hkit  slopes  of  the  Apennines  descend  to  the 
Adriatie  and  bound  the  gicat  pli^  which  extnid 
from  thence  without  interruption  to  the  Alji-^,  nn- 
dered  it  a  military  post  of  the  highest  importaiu  e, 
and  It  WM  jntfly  oonaidered  as  th«  kqr  ef  Cisaljnne 
Gaul  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  eastern  csi-st  of 
Italy  on  the  other.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Fol.  iii.  61.) 
At  the  Mone  lame  ito  port  at  the  month  of  tbe  river 
maintained  its  comniumc.-itiniLs  by  with  the  S.  of 
Italy,  and  at  a  hiter  period  with  the  coontries  on  the 
opposite  dde  of  the  Adriatic. 

Tho  inijnrtance  of  Ariminum  was  htill  further 
increased  by  tlie  opening  in  B-c  221  of  the  Vim 
Flaroinia  which  led  from  thence  direct  to  Rome, 
aiitl  snbsequently  of  the  Via  Acinilia  (n.  v.  187) 
which  established  a  direct  communication  with  tU- 
centfa.  (Lit.  Epit.  xx.  mix.  S.)  Hence  we  find 
Ariinininn  repeatedly  playing  an  important  jsart  in 
Itonan  liistory.  As  early  as  B.  c.  225  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a  Roman  army  dtmng  the  Gaulish  war:  in 
B.  c.  218  it  wan  the  pUce  upon  which  Semproniiis 
directed  liis  legions  in  order  to  oppose  Hannil*al  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  throughout  the  Second  I'unic 
War  it  was  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  Uomans 
attached  the  greatest  strategic  importance,  ami  which 
they  rarely  failed  to  guard  with  a  considerable  annv. 
(PoL  IL  23,  iii.  61,  77 ;  Liv.  xxi.  51,  xxiv.  44.)  It 
is  a^ain  mcntionc*!  as  holding  a  similar  place  during 
the  Gallic  war  in  b.  c.  200,  as  well  as  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  on  which  occasion  it  .suf 
fen'd  spvcn  ly,  for,  ha\ing  lioen  occTijtiid  \<y  ("arlio,  it 
was  vindictively  jdundcml  by  Sulk.  (Liv.  x\.\i.  10, 
21 ;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  67,  87,  91 ;  Cic  Ferr.  i.  14.) 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  bctAvccn  Caesar  and 
PoinjR'y,  it  was  the  tirst  object  ol"  the  fonntr  to  make 
himself  maatorof  Ariminum,  from  whence  he  directed 
his  subseqticnt  ojiorations  both  agaiuiit  Ktruiia  and 
Picenum.  (Cues.  B.  C.  i.  8, 1 1 ;  Plut.  Catt.  ^2 ;  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xvi.  12 ;  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  35.)  So  also  we 
find  it  cnns])i(  uous  during  the  wars  of  Antonius  .and 
Octavius  (Appian.  B.  C.  iiL  46,  v.  33);  in  the  civil 
war  between  ViteUins  and  Vespasian  (Tac.  IlUt.  iii. 
41,42):  nn  1  a;:ain  at  a  much  bti  r  jicrioil  in  the 
contest  between  ikhsarius  and  the  Gutlts.  (Procop. 
B.  Q.  il.  10, 17,  HL  37,  28.) 

Xor  was  it  oniv  in  a  inilitar.'  ]  nint  of  vic.v  tl;at 
Ariminum  vras  ot  importance,  it  seems  to  have  been 
htm  the  fint  a  floarisliiBg  colony:  and  was  one  of 
the  eii,'htr<  n  u  lii<  h  in  n.r.  200,  notwithstanding  the 
i  severe  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  still 
able  to  fnmish  its  quota  of  men  and  money.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  10.)  It  wa>  indeed  fur  a  time  riHlucod  to  a 
State  of  inferiority  by  Sulla,  as  a  pmiishment  for  tho 
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Eupport  it  had  affiirded  to  his  eDemiBB.  (Cic.pro  Caec. 
89:  for  the  vadtms  eiqdaiuitiais  which  bive  he«n 

pvi-nof  this  iinnh  dispntcd  pfi^sa^rc  S;ivij;iy,  IVr- 
MMcAte  Sdtr\ft€n^  toI.  L  p.  18,  &c.  and  Marqaanlt, 
BanSbn^  BSm,  AUwUOMet,  vol.  iil  p.  9,%— 
41.)  But  notwithstanding  this,  ami  the  heavy  cala- 
mity which  it  had  previously  suffcrod  at  his  hands, 
it  appcan  to  have  quickly  revived,  and  is  mentioned 
in  B.C  43  as  one  of  the  riclicht  and  mo«t  flourishinf; 
cities  of  Italy.  (Appian,  B.  C.  vr.  3.)  At  that  {leriwi 
itn  knds  were  jtortioned  out  among  the  soldient  of 
the  Triumvirs :  but  Aujnistas  aftenraida  atonoil  for 
this  injustice  by  mlominjf  it  with  many  sj  lindid 
public  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant :  imd 
thonj^b  we  hear  but  little  of  it  during  the  Roman 
empire,  its  cotitinticfl  i!iij«rtnn<-e  thnmjjhout  that 
period,  as  well  v^s  its  colonial  nuik,  is  «tte,slctl  by 
innumerable  inscriptions.  (Orell.  Inacr.  80,  3049, 
3174.  &c.;  IMin.  iii.  15.  s.  20.)  Aftrr  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Jiinpire  it  iK^canic  one  of  the  c  ities  of  the 
Pentapoiia,  which  continued  subject  to  the  Exarchs 
of  Ravenna  until  the  invasitn  of  theLonibaida  atthe 
doHe  of  the  6th  century. 
Ffiny  tells  m  that  Ariidmmi  was  ritaated  hetwen 

the  two  rivers  Arimini  s  an^l  Arnr.s.\.  The  f.innor, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  was  situated  tlie  port  of 
Ariimimm  (Sbab.  p.  917)  is  mm  called  ne  l/a> 
rfcchia,  and  flows  iinrlcr  thf>  walls  of  tho  town  on 
the  N.  side.  Tlie  Aprusa  is  probably  tiie  tridii^ 
stream  now  csDed  AtuOy  immediately  &  of  Rmim. 
In  the  iK  w  (linsion  of  Italy  under  Anirnstu-s  the 
limits  of  the  8th  region  (Gallia  Ci;>padaoa)  wore 
CKtanded  as  fiur  as  ue  Anmimis,  but  the  dty  of 
Ariminum  seem^  to  liave  Ixx"!!  also  included  in  it, 
tbongh  situated  on  the  S.  side  cf  that  river.  (Plio. 
le.;  Ptol.ffi.  1.  §  22.)  The  modem  efty  of  JSfinniN* 
still  retains  two  strikin;;  monument.s  "f  its  ani  i^  nt 
grondoor.  The  first  is  the  Roman  bridge  of  lire 
arches  orcr  the  Arimimis  by  wliieh  the  town  is 
appniac  he<l  on  the  N. :  this  is  built  entirely  of  marble 
nd  in  the  best  style  of  architecture:  it  was  erected, 
as  we  Icam  from  the  inscription  still  remainin';  on 
it»  by  Angnstos,  but  completed  by  Tiberius :  and  is 
still,  both  from  its  perfect  preservation  and  tlie  beauty 
of  its  coastnu-tion,  the  most  striking  monunoent  of  its 
class  which  remaias  in  Italy.  On  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  tovn\  the  pate  leadin;;  to  Pemro  is  a  trium- 
phal arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustius:  it  is  built 
like  the  bridge,  of  white  marble,  of  the  Corinthi  tn 
ordiT,  and  in  a  very  pure  style  of  architecture,  tliou;:h 
jnrtially  dlsfigunHl  hy  some  later  additions,  (IvLstace, 
Cktuical  Tour,  vol.  "i.  pp.  2H1,  282;  Rampoldi,  Z>£t. 
Cornrfr.  V..I.  iii.  p.  594.  The  iaserfptions  are  piven 
by  Mui-aturi,  p.  200G;  and  Oadli,  604.)  A  kind 
of  iic«le.stal  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a  spurioas 
iii'.i  rijition,  pp-tends  to  he  Sufjffcstum  (r^nx  whic  h 
CiMsj^ir  liuran;^uod  his  truojw  at  Ariniinuiu,  alter 
the  passage  of  the  Rnbiiron. 

The  (  iiin*i  c)f  Aritninuni  which  bear  the  Latin 
legend  Akim  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Ituiiiau 
oidony.  ^  [B.  H.  B.] 

AK'TMPITAKI.    [.Vugiit  \kt.] 

AiUNCUl,  a  tribe  of  the  Taciu,  according  to 
Ammianns  Marodlintis  (nfi.  8.  s.  33).    [P.  S.] 

.•\KIOI,,\,  in  Gallia,  is  place<l  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  the  road  frnni  Durucortorum  (Jtttcinu), 
thnogfa  Tnllttm  (7Vw/),  to  Divodnram  {Metz). 
Bnt  gcvipraphers  do  not  htin'  n^iout  tlie  place. 
Walckcnaer  makes  it  to  be  Mont  (Jarni;  D'Anville 
flies  it  a  plaoe  «*ii*>*  VroS.  IG.  L.] 

ABIOUGA.  1.  A  Mtion  and  TiUi^e  on  the 


(mad  over  tlie  Graian  Alp,  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  die  possat^  of  the  moontatn  its^.  TheTabnla, 

in  whi(  h  ainne  the  aimc  occurs,  places  it  6M.  P. 
from  tlie  station  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  (in  Alps 
Oraia).  and  16  ttam  Arebrigium;  but  this  last  dis- 
tance is  greatly  overstated,  and  should  certainly  be 
oonected  into  6,  as  the  distances  in  the  Table  would 
in  this  OUM  coincide  with  thoee  in  the  Itinerary, 
which  gives  24  miles  in  all  fn>m  Arebrigimn  (/Vi 
St.  Didur)  to  Bcrgintrum  {Bowy  Su  Mauricr), 
and  tliis  is  just  about  the  truth.  Ariolica  probably 
occupied  the  same  site  as  La  Tt$iUe,  in  the  fak 
little  pliiin  or  opening  of  the  valley  which  occurs  on 
the  descent  into  Italy.  The  name  is  ernmeon-^lr 
given  as  Autolica  in  the  older  editioas  of  the  Ta~ 
bula,  but  the  «.riL''inal  has  Ariolim.     [K.  H.  IJ  ] 

2.  A  station  jii  Gallia,  h  placed  in  the  Tables  on 
the  rcKi  1  from  Urba  {Orbe),  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in 
SwitzerLind,  to  Vc^ontio  (^Bcsanqon)  in  Fninee,  and 
seems  to  represent  Pontarlitr  on  the  JJuuiu;  bat 
the  distances  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  do  not  agies  with 
the  real  distances,  and  D'Anville  resorts  to  a  trans* 
position  of  the  numbers,  as  he  does  occasiooaliy  in 
other  diet.  The  Theodmaan  TaK  names  the  }isce 
Abrolira, — pna'^ibly  anemrof  tCBOSCription.  [QJL] 

3.  [ArdeucaJ 

AKlSCApit:  Adhima),  a  trihntay  of  the  Fa- 

misus  in  Mcssenia.    (Paus.  iv«  81.  {2;  Lealu^ 
Morca,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  &c.) 
ABIS.   [AmA  CiviTAfl.3 

ARISRA  ('A;)fcr?T7:  Fth.'Apia-Salof).  a  tn\m  of 
Mysia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/A  ii.  837),  in  the 
same  line  with  Seztns  and  AbTnos.  It  was  (Steph. 
R.  *.  f.  'ApiT^Tj)  lietween  I'ercotc  and  Abydtis,  a 
colony  of  Mytilcne,  founded  by  Scamandrius  and 
Aseanins,  son  of  Aeneas;  and  on  the  river  SeiBeis, 
-supposed  to  b«!  the  Moiusn-chtii ;  the  villipe  of 
Mouua  may  represent  Arisba.  The  army  of  Aks> 
andef  nnstered  hers  alter  cressing  the  Hellespont. 
(Anrian.  AtuA.  i.  12.)  NMien  the  wandering  Galli 
pa.<<sed  over  into Asia^onthe  mvitation  of  Attalus,they 
occupied  Arisba,  but  were  soon  defeated  (n.c.  216) 
by  King  Prusilis.  (Pol.  T.  Ill)  In  Strabo's  time 
(p.  590)  the  place  was  almost  forgotten.  There 
are  coins  (rf  Arisbe  of  Trajan's  time,  and  also  autooo- 
moas  coina. 

There  was  an  Arisba  in  Lesbos,  which  Henitlotus 
(i.  151)  speaks  of  as  being  taken  by  the  Metliym- 
i:aei.  (C<nnp.  Steph.  B.  A«. 'Afi^cr^T;.)  Pliny  (v.3l) 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthijuake.  [G.L.] 

AUrSTEKAK  ('ApicrTf/w/),  a  .•«mall  island  off 
the  coast  of  Troezenia,  near  the  Scyllaeum  proroSD- 
tor^-.    (Pans.  ii.  34.  §  8 :  Plin.  iv.'  12.  s.  19.) 

ARISTOXAUTAE.  [Peixene.] 

ARITIUM  PRAETORIUM  CA^hw,  PtA  iL 
5.  §  7 :  Solvaderra  or  Bi  wrente^,  a  town  of  Lasi- 
tania,  on  the  high  ruad  from  Olisipo  (^LuUm)  to 
Einerita  (tfsridb),  38  M.  P.  ftnm  the  fivroer.  (/(. 

Ant.  p.  418;  Gtoff.  Rnv.  iv.  44.)  [P.  S.] 

ARiUS  (6  'A(H6sy  Strab.  pp.  515,  518;  'Apciof, 
Arrian,  iv.  6 1  *A^fc».  Ptd.  vi.  17. §2  $  *A^mu^s, 
Dienys.  Perieg.  v.  1098;  Anus,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.25; 
Arias,  Ammian.  »iii.  6),  the  only  river  of  Aria  (now 
th^HeriRmdy.  ItrisesatObdifaitheFaropamissn 
mountains,  and  having  run  westerly  by  Ifrrdt,  turns 
to  the  NW.,  and  is  lost  in  the  Saods.  (Elphinstone, 
Kdbiil,  i.  p.  1 55.).  Stntbo  and  Arrian  both  stated 
that  it  was  li)>t  in  the  Sands.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  it  two  arms,  of  which  the  western 
flowed  from  the  Sariphi  moonlains,  and  the  eastern 
firam  the  Faropaniisns ;  nod  mde  it  tenninnte  in  a 
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Ukf,  c«ifiCiaiKlin|r  it  (as  R.  nnoll,  Kinneir  wmI  Man- 
IlMt  )am  done)  with  tin*  f'errnh  Rutl^  which  docs 
ikll  into  tiie  Lake  Zjirah.  (Wilson,  Arinna,  p.  150; 
Kinwir,  Jfrm.  of  Map  of  Persia,  p.  172.)  [V.] 

ARIZASTI  ('ApiCcurroi.  Her.  i.  101),  one  of 
the  iix  tribes  of  amh-nt  ^^tH^ia  n;cntiniif^l  \<y  Hcro- 
4otai«.  The  name  b derived  fn>m  thf  S;i:iscril  Atya- 
£tmlm  "of  noble  rmcc"  (Bopp,  Verf^l.  (Jr.  i.  p.  213.) 
rhn  ^antas  (^Xpvtrdrras,  Xc  Cyrop.  ii.  3.  §  5)  is 
a  I'xn.r  at  similar  origin  and  ^igDiiicutioIl.  fV.] 

AirMOE(*ApM«^  or  'hpnirn : EtJk.  'KpfuPtuos). 
Stcphmn^  (.».  r.  ^Kpfxivri)  obs«rves  that  Xenophon  in 

.4aa6cwu  (vL  1.  §  15)  writes  it  'Afyt^ 
Ytvi).  TheTeaThouHiMaBdicbnlmiiiDehand 
tMr  dnp«  hcrr,  and  stayed  five  d.-iv?.  Thf  ] !  u  o 
btiBBfrf  to  the  SiooDians.  It  was  50  stadia  nest 
«r  Snripe  (AMa6),  and  had  «  poft.  (Sirab.  p.  545.) 
A  I-:*!!  rivrr. '  .iitu-il  OrhoslMMB  by  Man  inn  (l'.T2), 
jLcd  aamed  abo  OdithamaiKS  in  the  Auoajruioua 
IVripltis^  and  Odwraenaa  bj  Scylax,  falb  into  the 

fcw^  -.r.  [G.  L.] 

AJi31£'XIA  (^hfiuvUi  £tK  ^Apiihtos,  Arme- 
nna,  Anmnacuii).   There  b  w  nmdi  dfArult j  in 

fixing  dte  natvinil  limits  of  the  country  designated 
bf  thii  name,  that  its  political  bonadarie*  have  been 
eapiMwl  to  ooDtintia)  changea. 

If  takm  in  tbe  most  oompi«bensire  sense,  the 
Eui^ratrs  tsar  be  comidered  as  fonning  the  central 
Em  of  the  country  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ar> 
SDenia.  £.  of  this  river  it  c»tBllied  a.s  far  as  the 
Civj-lm  Sea,  and  apain  W..  over  a  jmrt  of  what  is 
*-t:aI]v  coQidderHl  as  Aiia  ilinor.  The  fomicr  of 
these  two  peat  pnrtiuns  was  almost  nnireisally 
l::t(r  av  .Vrrnenia  Major,  and  the  htterireitfc  under 
tbe  title  of  Annetua  Minor. 

The  natire  and  Bjzantinc  historians  make  use  of 
irint-  ^nMivi^ions,  the  names  of  whicli  tliey  inen- 
Xnx  i  bat  the  Greek  and  Boman  geographers  confine 
tibniadffM  t»  tboee  two  grant  dhiiione  ongbudly 
rai!-,  it  woold  seem,  br  the  snceesaow  of  Alexander 
the  Gfeat.  (Ftol.  t.  7.'  §  13 ;  Plin.  vi.  9.) 

In  the  8mi}ituies  there  w  no  alhrion  to  Armenia 
Yj  tatrw.  though  we  meet  with  the  followinfr  Hebrew 
dtsiptatiuns,  referrii^  to  it  either  as  a  whole,  or 
Ii  fartieakr  dintrlele.  (1.)  Tooajdcah,  a  name 
vUrb  not  cmlj  aj  j^ars  in  tin-  Ethnogniplsir  talile 
■  GcMHS  (x.  3;  comp.  1  Cknm.  L  6),  but  al^o  in 
laAaA  (nriS.  6),  when  it  b  etaeaed  along  with 
Genrr,  and  (xaviL  14)  by  the  side  of  5Ie^heoh  and 
Tiboi  It  is  corioos  enotigh  tliat  the  national  tra- 
ttone  epeak  of  one  common  progenttorof  tUename. 
Hewettf  Bttk  credit  may  be  assigned  to  the  Armenian 
Cbrrni  los.  as  regards  the  remote  period  of  their  his- 
tory, tbcTc  can  be  little  quei>tion  but  that  the  Togontiah 
d  Sfiiptuw  belnn^s  to  tbb  country.  (2.)  Aji.\nAT, 
xh»  LiJxJ  npon  the  mnnntains  of  which  the  Ark 
rw.wl  {(jf-n.  viii.  4);  to  which  the  sons  of  Senac- 
ebrrib  flf<d  aAer  murdering  their  father  (2  Kii.f^f. 
xlx-  .37  ;  Im.  xxxvii.  38);  and  ore  of  the  kinf^donis 
naumnod  along  with  Minni  and  A>hkenas  to  ann 
•eatBstt  Babrkn  (Jer.  H.  27).  The  provlnre  of 
.\rar*t  \hj  in  the  renfre  of  the  kiii;'ii(  in,  and  w.xs 
vnrding  to  the  native  historian,  Mose.s  of  Chorene 
{Bktnr.  Anmem.  fi.  e.  6,  pi  90),  divided  into  twenty 
f-''Tin,-r!i.  (."!.)  MiXM,  cited  ab<:sve  (Jer.  I.  c), 
aui  JJ^j^abt7  the  same  as  the  Minjas,  with  r^ard 
te  wttdi  and  the  aennnpanying  traditioni  about 
lb.  fVl are. Joseph tis(. -I n/iV/.i.  1.  §R)iinotes  Nicholas 
(tf  Damascoa.  {UoeenmiUler,  BUtL  Alt,  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 

Bcn^jtm  (r.  58)  irpmcnts  Anncnb  aa  having 


Cilida  for  its  border  on  the  being  separated 
from  this  country  by  tiie  Euphnftea.  Teiwaids  the 

N.  it  included  the  sonrces  of  the  same  river 
(i.  180).  The  limits  tn  the  S.  and  E.  were  nut 
distinctly  defined  priil)ab]y  Mount  M;:  ins  separated 
it  from  Mesopotamia,  and  Mdunt  Aiarat  from  the 
country  of  llie  Sa^pirc8,  who  occupied  the  valley 
trarened  by  the  Aiama.  (Bennd,  Geo^.  Berod, 
vol.  i.  p.  369.) 

In  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  Armenia  is  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  Tile  opotamia  and  the  Tanrna ;  on  the  E.  bjr 
Groat  Media  .nnd  Atmpntene ;  on  the  N.  by  the 
Ibcrcs  and  Albani,  with  Mu^  nls  Tarachoatras  and 
Caneasna ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Tibareni,  Ifta.  Pa- 
rya<lres  and  Skydi^es  as  far  .i>  tlio  Lesser  Armenia, 
and  the  coontty  on  the  Euphrates  which  sepaistcd 
Armenia  fitnn  Cappadoda  and  Conunagene.  {$tfsbo 

(p.  quotes  Tlif'ophitnes  for  the  statement  tliat 

Armenia  was  lUO  schoeni  in  breadth,  and  20U 
ecboeni  in  length ;  the  sthoenns  here  b  reckoned  at 
40  st.ndia.  lie  cilj.-i  ts  to  this  admea.<urtnient,  and 
assigning  the  same  number  of  schoeni  to  its  length, 
allows  50  ftr  its  breadth.  Krither  statement,  it 
need  hardly  bo  .^iaid,  is  correct  (M>e  Grosknrd's  note); 
as  at  no  period  was  its  superficies  so  extended  as 
Theophanes  or  Strabo  would  moke  it.  The  rough 
and  inaccurate  statements  of  Pliny  (/.  c),  and  Jlisthl 
(xhi.  2)  arc  equally  wide  of  the  tnith. 

In  a  natural  division  of  the  country  Armenia 
takes  its  plaee  as  helMi:;:ini:  to  tlic  N.  Highlands  of 
the  gitrantic  plateau  of  /rati,  extending  in  tlie  form 
of  a  triangle  between  the  angles  of  three  Mas,  the 
Caspian,  the  Bhick  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Scanderooo. 
This  preat  separate  mays  fonns  an  elevated  platean, 
from  which  Ujc  principal  mountains,  rivers  and  val- 
leys of  W.  Asia  diverjio  towards  the  four  seas  at  the 
furthennast  extremitie-s.  Its  j  lains  rise  to  7,000  ft. 
al>ovc  the  level  of  the  ^ca,  and  the  highest  summits 
of  Mt  Arant,  which  overtop  the  plains,  attain  the 
heirrht  of  17,260  Enpli-sh  feet.  If  we  Im.k  at  the 
mure  striking  objects,  —  the  mountains,  it  will  be 
seen  that  aennd  great  Inwhes  quit  the  high  bnd 
ahmt  the  .springs  of  the  Eu|  hratcs  and  Ti;rris,  and 
take  dilFereut  directions ;  but  chiefly  £.  S.  and  W. 
from  the  sommita  of  Ararat.  Ararat,  the  common 
nw/t  from  whirh  these  branrhes  .^prinr,  raid's  its 
snow-clad  summits  in  a  district  nearly  e^uidi.-tant 
from  the  Bbcfc  and  Caspian  Seu.  The  larger  plain 
10  mile.s  in  width  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is 
covered  with  lava,  and  the  formation  of  the  mass 
itself  Indicates  the  presence  of  that  tolcanic  agency 
which  caused  the  preat  eaiih'iuake  of  1840.  Twv> 
vast  c<mical  peaks  rising  far  above  all  others  in 
the  ndghbonrhood,  form  the  great  centre  of  the 
"Mountains  of  Ararat,"  the  lower  one  is  steeper 
and  more  pointed  tlian  Uic  higher,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  sloping  plain  on  the  NW.  side.  The 
a.scenl  of  the  greater  one  is  easier,  ami  the  summits 
have  been,  in  effisct,  gained  by  the  German  traveUer 
Parrot. 

The  difficulties  of  the  asrent  are  eonsiderahh,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  1ik.i1  ai;.l  ixj  re  vlve  name,  of 
Affhri  Tdgh,  or  painl'iil  mountttin.  'lh"n -h  a  vol- 
cano, it  has  no  ( r.u<  r,  .ind  beacs  no  evidi  n  t  any 
reretit  enijition  ;  it  is,  luiwever,  com]MiM-d  tiitirely 
of  Volcanic  matter, — conii^ting  of  ditli  rent  varieties 
of  igneous  rodca.  It  seems  to  be  a  subaqoeoaa 
volcano  of  extreme  antiquity,  retainiufr  no  tnu-es  of 
the  movements  by  which  its  materials  have  been 
bronght  into  their  present  position. 

The  fint  of  the  nnmeroua  chama  which  descend 
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from  this  culniiiintin;:  point  of  the  wliolo  syst«n,  Is 
the  elevated  ranpe,  forming  the  bockbone  of  tb« 
AMyrian  inuuntoias,  which,  with  itn  principal  nimi- 
^Mtions,  is  the  seat  of  the  rallers,  containing  «  large 
pwportion  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Tliis 
ridge  nin'4  from  the  slofK^s  of  Mt.  Ararat  at  its 
nortliem  extremity,  in  a  hSE.  din-ction  bt-twecn  the 
Lakes  of  I'dn  ami  ['riimii/ah,  along  the  W.  side  of 
Azerbaijiin,  the  ancient  Atmpatene,  to  the  extre- 
mitT  of  the  province.  This  main  range  of  Kurdutun 
is  identifieil  with  the  <  }ia;n  which  Stnib^)  ({■.  ^)2'2) 
Bays  some  taliiHl  the  (JurdyaeiUi  Muuntaiiis,  and  to 
which  Mt.  Ma.sius  lielonga,  baTiog  on  the  S.  tijc 
cities  of  Xisihis  and  Tigranocertn.  It  ii  comiKw<J 
of  red  Kandatunc  and  kofialt,  tcrmijiating  in  nmlle 
points  at  a  coiuiderable  deration,  while  the  irregular 
sides  arc  fro-iuctitly  W'>:i^led.  and  fonn  baj-ins  or 
aropliilheatrea.  From  tiiu>  chain  branches  diverge 
lowMnis  the  W.  Theae  aanune  the  form  of  an  acnte 
triangle,  which  lias  its  ap«'X  W.  of  the  Euphrates, 
its  base  retiting  on  the  Kurdistan  range,  while  its 
rid«  on  fonmd  by  portmniof  tbenugMof  Taoms 
and  Antitaiinw.  The  S.  branches  constitute  what 
waa  properly  called  the  Taurus,  and  those  to  the  N. 
the  Andtaonu.  Antitauroa  extends  from  the  bor- 
ders of  CommagBM  (JF/  Boston),  and  Molitcne 
^UdlaUjfoh)  towards  tlM  N.,  enclosing  S^jphene  iu 
a  Talley  between  it  and  Taaras  Proper.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  521.)  This  statement  cnrn  ^[HUid.s  with  the  de- 
acription  of  the  range  running  W.  from  ML  Anuat 
in  two  parallel  cbaiu  to  Deifddin,  when  it  aeparates 
into  several  branche.5,  the  upper  one  taking  a  general 
W.  direction,  having  to  the  northward  the  great 
abutments  of  AUge»-Beg,  Kebatt-Taffk,  KaA-Tigh, 
with  others,  the  Parj-adres  and  mountains  of  the 
Moiichi  of  Strabo  (/.  c).  At  Deyddin,  the  S.  cliain 
of  the  Antitaorus  bifurcates :  the  N.  branch  taking 
the  upper  portion  of  the  }furdd;  and  the  lou(  r 
range,  enclosing  the  8.  side  of  the  valley.  In  thc.>c 
diffinrat  ridges  linte^tone  ujid  gyps^ura  prevail,  with 
basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks.  It  separates  Ar- 
menia fn>m  Mesojxitamia.  and  also  Aci>ili  i)f>  fntm 
Sophonc.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.521,  527.)  Near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  main  ridge  of  KurdUtun.  the  range 
designated  Tanms  I'dj^t  diver;;es  from  the  /agn* 
in  two  almost  ]iarallel  lines,  and  divides  Sopliene 
and  part  of  Armenia  from  IlIc.su^Hjtamia.  (Strab. 
p.  522.)  riic  fonnation  is  chieily  of  limestone, 
with  red  sandstone,  eoiiglomeratc,  and  occasionally 
jaqwr ;  conical  bare  stunmit»,  with  imgohur  aides 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  less  or  more  jteoplcd,  are 
the  characteristics  of  tliat  portion  of  the  range  of 
Taurus  which  lies  E.  of  the  river  Tigris.  In  cross- 
ing I'pjR'r  Mesopotamia  the  Taurus  is  more  nx-ky 
and  less  continuous  than  before, — and  at  Mdrdin 
the  height  of  the  linMstoos  sanudtefHooiAMasIiis 
scarcely  excc<»tlH  2.300  feet.  It  appears  frrjm  the 
investigations  of  n-cent  travellers,  that  the  whole 
tract  ^  ooontry  compraiMinded  between  the  Enxine 
ami  Cvpian  Se;Ls  exhibits  the  jjlicnomena  of  volcmiic 
action.  It  has  been  coi\jecturcd  that  this  region,  at 
a  period  not  very  remote,  geologically  speaking,  was 
at  one  time  covered  \vith  water,  which  tonmil  a  vast 
inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  other  large 
siwetsof  water  are  tin  remnants.  The  first  more- 
ment  belongs  to  the  Jum  limestone,  or  <vilitic  .scries; 
a  subset^uent  de^xisitiou  of  schistose  and  arenaceous 
aaads  then  took  place,  which,  fram  the  fbsnb  they 
OOntaiOf  are  identific<i  with  the  crcta<  i-<ius  and  pn  t  n 
aao&tOM  fonnatkos.  This  country  most  have  then 
pwented  the  |ietiireof  a  narrow  lea*  bottndtd  «D 
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the  X.  by  the  chain  belonging  to  the  dialk  formation, 
and  to  tlie  S.  by  the  Jura  limestone  range,  the  nimH 
of  the  previous  upheaval.  At  this  epmh  the  vol- 
canic eruptions  b^an  which  have  so  much  nioditied 
the  surface  of  the  coimtry.  Tlie  cmption  of  iIh-m' 
ma.sse8,  besides  filling  u])  valleys,  lias  in  other  partj 
of  the  chain  fomwd  great  circular  basins,  or  '*  am. 
phithcatres," — some  of  which  now  exist  as  lakes, 
while  others  have  been  tilled  up  with  tertiar}-  de- 
posits, showing  the  prior  date  of  the  volcanic  nxJts 
by  whi<  h  they  are  encin  led.  Helungin;:  tu  tlw'se  is 
the  volcanic  lake  of  Scvangha,  supjwscd  to  be  the 
Lychnitis  (Awx»'"'»0  «f  Ptoleiny  (v.  13.  §  8) 
5.<U)0  feet  from  the  sea.  sitrrotmded  by  trap  and 
pjrphyry  formati(H)8.  SW.  of  this  lake  u>  the  great 
volcanic  amphithcatn  of  Central  Armenia,  con- 
poising  a  circus  of  several  coilc-iI  motintaiiiv  ct.n- 
tainiug  craters.  As  the  lakes  of  Vdn  and  Cru- 
nUfeh  have  no  outlet  it  may  be  oonjectnred  that 
they  were  produce.!  in  the  .same  maimer.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  basin  of  Central  Armenia  contains 
vast  depodts  of  ndc-sslt,  a  fiurther  pnnf  cf  the 
existence  of  a  great  salt  lake.  (Daubeoy  «•  V<4- 
canoes,  p.  366.) 

The  ni|^  monntaios,  and  the  snows  with  wlurh 
tliey  arc  oofcred,  are  the  feeders  cf  a  cnn  i !,  la' > 
number  of  rivers.  The  elevated  phitcuu,  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Ararat  into  N.  Ar> 
HKiiia  (Kurdistun),  and  part  of  Asia  Mini.r.  coiuairis 
the  sources  of  these  groat  channeht  of  cammnoication 
from  Annei&  to  the  seversl  nations  of  Enrope  and 
A.via.  1.  The  Hai.ys  hxs  its  .sources  al  t  v -  !  j  laci's, 
both  of  which  are  much  further  to  the  K.  than 
generally  represented  on  mape.  Of  these  sources 
the  most  n>itthcin  arc  on  the  .Mdes  of  Gcmia  Bdi- 
Tagh,  but  the  others  are  on  the  W.  slopes  rf  the 
I'aryadres  or  Kara-Bel  group,  which  separates  the 
s]>rings  of  this  riter  fivm  timw  of  tho  EopliFRtes. 
[Halts,] 

2.  The  Aa.\XKS,  whiih  ri.<es  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the 
Knphrates.  and  takes  a  SK.  course  till  it  is  joUKd 
by  the  Cyrus.  [Ak.v.\e.s  ;  Cyui  s.j 

3.  The  AcAMPSis  (^Akom^is  ;  Jordk,  Arrian, 
Ptri}>hi.s;  Phn.  vi.  4),  tiiiif<"-  tlic  water>  on  tlic  N. 
and  \V.  sides  of  the  niountaius,  containing  the  .>^>'Unus 
cf  the  Cyrus,  Araxes,  llarpasus  and  W.  Euplirates, 
which  ger\'e  as  drains  to  the  vallcy.H  on  the  opji<i«ile 
sides  of  the  chain.  It  bounds  Colchis  to  the  \V., 
and  is  probably  the  Bathys,  whidi,  aooording  to 
Pliny  (vi.  4),  is  a  river  of  Colchis. 

4.  i  hc  Tioiiu  (Tlypi$)  has  in  Central  AnneniA 
two  prindpal  sonms,  boui  of  which  spring  fWsn 
the  S.  hlojie  of  the  Antitanrus,  near  t]uvi'  of  tlic 
Araxes  auid  Euphrates,  and  not  for  from  those  of 
thoHslys.  [TioRU.] 

5.  The  Ci:nti:itks  (Kf j-rpiTT??).  mentioned  l»y 
XenophoQ  {Anab.  iv.  3.  §  1),  as  dividing  Armenia 
from  the  countiy  of  the  Ourdoehi.  is  identified  with 
the  BwktttldUii,  a  considcrililc  affluent  of  the  Ti:rris. 

6.  The  Eui'UBATiiti,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  cun- 
fluence  of  the  two  great  strauna,  the  MmAdduti 
and  the  Kiir,i  Su,  has  two  gnat  SOQXCes  hi  the 
Armenian  mountains.  rEuPBSATSS.^ 

Among  the  hikes  of  Armenui  is  that  of  Amm 
('AfKiTjW;:  r,.f().  situated  in  the  S.  of  the  cotUltiy 
towards  the  li^m.  Ttolemy  calls  it  Andssa  (Lc.% 
and  it  also  went  by  the  name  of  Tbospites.  Sepa* 
rated  from  it  to  the  E.  by  a  chain  of  hills  lies  the 
lake  M-v>'TiA>E  (MoKrior^:  Urumiyah)  of  Strabo 
(p.  529),  probably  the  same  as  the  Lake  of  Spauta, 
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jBf  iA3A  tin  Mae  Mtbor  speaks  in  Us  dewription 

of  AtiTpotcw  (f>.  r)23).    X»'.ir  Krtran  lies  the  Lake 
or  Stcanffhaf  which  has  aheadjr  been 
aaeetkaad,  and  identified  with  the  Lydmitb  ef  Pto> 
fcniT  (t.  13). 

Ovii^  to  the  height  of  the  t«ble-knd  and  the 
ntnn*  deradan  of  the  moinitahiB  the  temperature 

cf  Amc.ih  L-  murli  li»\v»»r  tlian  that  of  other  rcpioiis 
cituatni  oo  the  same  parailei  ot'  latitude.  Tlic 
thwuindi  of  tribotaiy  strMms  wineh  feed  its  lar^rc 
aitn  carrr  fertility  in  every  (lirxttiou  thruu;:h  it> 
itBtj*.  lt»  rich  jpasture  huuht  were  famous  for 
AarbMRn.  "Horaeafrom  thehooseof  Topumah" 
at OBBIMTutcil  by  Ezekifl  (xsui.  14),  among  other 
«tiefaa  bnHight  for  sale,  or  exchanged  at  Tjre. 
Sliaho  (pi  529)  praiaea  tlie  breed,  and  states  that 
thf  -Knupnian  satrap  prcscnt«.«l  the  kiim  with  20,000 
jvu^  hoiaea  at  the  annual  feast  of  ^lithra.  Strabo 
(tcX  and  PlinT  (xxxvii.  23),  notice  the  wealth  of 
Arawwia  in  the  pn-<  iou-*  stunes  and  iiu-tal:* ;  StraU), 
ii  jartkoJar,  speaks  of  ^ol«l  mines.at  a  place  called 
yainhh  in  the  country  of  llyspiratis,  probably  in 
tie  S.  ef  Annenin,  between  tlie  rivers  Kur  and 
ItaMy  which  were  worknl  ly  the  natives  at  the 
Ifatt  AkxaixIer  A  i-.\]><-ditiuii.  The  sainc  author 
aAnaa  ns  that  Porri{*'ius  demanded,  as  a  contri- 
Intioo  from  Armenia,  G.OiM)  falentH  i  f  ^ilv^•r.  And 
We  ire  told  tJiat  the  lioiiians,  on  mlutiu;;  tlii^  U> 
cot  i.t  ih.ir  provinces^  carried  king  AlaTas«lus  to 
fiome  ia  pdden  fettcT!*.  (IMtilo^t.  Vila  Ajwllun. 
i.4.)  According  to  Pliny  (/.  c.)  the  whole  rcgiun 
eat  £nded  into  120  pnefectuies,  or  orpuHryteu. 
I*"  !  :nv  nve.s  tlie  names  of  twenty-cme  of  these  sub- 
ttivisMte ;  Stiabo  and  Tacitus  also  mention  certain 
aHMa*  ThiB  natiTe  Idsterian,  Meaes  ef  Chovuie, 
ciT>j»>i  Ann«-nia  ^lajfir  into  fiflfi'ii  jTovinro>s.  ;niil 
167  tubdivisiooa.  St,  Martin  (^Mem,  tur  fArmetiie, 
v«L  I  p.  64)  cnumeratea  and  the  names  of 
t}y  Lr^-er  iiivi>i<>iis.  Jfalle-nruu  (6V< //.  Univcr- 
tilky  ToL  iiL  p.  12U)  has  a  table  of  tbeM  divi^oos 
aii  ssbfiviaianB,  and  oomparea  them  with  those 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ri»mans.  As  niay  be  snj>- 
jmi  there  ia  ctuisideimble  nncertaiiity  in  making 
cot  and  cxplaxninf;  the  piewuned  correspondence. 
The  difficuliy  b  increased  from  the  circumstance 
tint  at  no  pe'riud  was  the  whole  of  this  region  cont- 
pMJ  noAtr  one  gtnremaient;  and  m  the  eonne  of 
iblattory  tind  its  Hmits  exposed  to  continual 
dua^.  At  the  present  day  Annenia  is  divided 
an»«e  Persia,  BuAsia  and  Turkey,  Mount  Aiurat 
Inanj;,  aa  it  vera,  the  central  boondaijr  itone  to 
tktm  ibrt*  *Tnpirf"». 

The  ^Vni»«  uiaii*  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
nHS;  tbdr  dialect  ia  allied  to  tlie  moht  ancient  lan- 
f^iace  of  th**  Ari.in  fantily  :  while  their  early  tra- 
dui'ja>  rr.roiei  t  th«-iu  wi:h  the  history  of  the  Mwles 
ad  !*•  rvian^,  they  arc  a  branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
{-  vlr  of  Inui.  though  separated  fnnii  them  at  an 
exHy  pi-riod-  (IVichard,  A'a/.  Ilisl.  of  Man,  p.  178; 
tnau.  Bitter,  Erdbmde,  vol.  x.  p  577.)  Xenophon 
{A.-^h.  iv.  5.  §  U.'))  describes  the  villape.s  of  Annenia, 
vhwrh  are  »till  built  exactly  in  the  same  uiauner. 
(KniBHr,  Trow,  m  Armenia,  p.  487.)   The  houses 
oixIt  gndind  :  the  month  re^enihliiig  that  of  a 
w«ll.  but  spacious  below;  there  was  an  entrance  dug 
tiw  eattle,  bot  the  infaabitanta  desoended  by 
■  Udlwi.  In  th«»j!e  hoaM*i>  wen-  trf  ;it-.  .^lu  e]).  cow-,  ntul 
ftn\Mj  with  their  joung.    There  was  ah>o  whe<it  and 
barlrf .  Te^«taUes  and  leer  in  jars,  in  which  the  malt 
it*lf  Ooatt-d  even  with  the  brims  of  theTSSMb,  and 
with  it  reeds  or  straws,  souie  iaige  and  otheia  amall, 


without  jdnts.   These,  when  anjr  one  was  thirsty, 

he  was  to  take  into  his  month,  and  suck  ;  the  liquor 
was  strong,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  to  those  w  ho 
were  need  to  it.  The  same  anther  speaks  of  the 

intense  cold.  Plutarch  (^LucuII.  32),  in  his  aicnimt 
of  the  invasion  of  Armenia  by  Lucuilus,  states  that 
hefon  the  dose  «f  the  antumnal  eqninex  the  weather 

became  as  severe  tin  in  the  niiil.>t  of  winter;  the 
whole  country  was  covered  with  snow,  the  nvers 
w  ere  froaen ;  and  at  night  the  army  was  compelled 
to  encamp  in  damp  muddy  sj^it.--,  wi  t  with  melting 
snow.  The  relM;ion  of  Armenia  a]>piar:i  to  have 
been  made  op  of  elements  derived  fwrtly  from  the 
d«x?trine  uf  /.iiiT>a>ter,  partly  from  Ea,>tcrn  Nature- 
worship,  with  certain  rites  of  bcythiain  origin. 
Their  chief  deitj  was  Aramaxt,  the  Ormnzd  of  the 
Mngian  system,  but  their  temples  were  cn>wded 
with  statues,  and  their  altars  recked  with  animal 
sacrifices ;  usages  revolting  to  the  purer  Magiaiiism 
of  Persia.  The  Babylonian  imjx'rsonalion  of  the 
{jossive  principle  of  generation,  Anaitca  or  AjiajLidj, 
was  one  of  their  most  celcbratcH"  divinities ;  and  at ' 
the  funeml  of  their  great  king  Artacef,  many  persona 
had  immolated  them.s<-lve.s,  after  the  Scythism  or 
Getie  custom,  Upon  his  hotly.  (Miliiian,  Hist,  of 
Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  320 ;  Chamich,  A  vdall's  Trana. 
vol.  i.  p.  14.").)  It  has  now  hcrw  ^ati^factoriIy 
thown  ih.tt  Anuei.ia  was  the  lir.-.t  iiaiion  which 
cinhn^ceti  Christianity  as  the  reliLiion  uf  Ihc  kiiif:, 
the  nobles,  and  the  jieojile;  and  tiie  n  niaik  ol  Ciililhin 
(  Vindication,  Misc.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  577),  "  that 
the  renowned  Tiridates,  the  hero  of  the  East,  may 
dispute  with  Ccnf^tantiiie  tlie  honour  of  being  tho 
first  sovereign  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion," 
placed  beyimd  all  qneetion.  About  a.  d.  S7^  the 
kill.:  Tiridates,  f>f  the  race  of  the  Arsncidae,  was 
converted  by  bt.  Gregory,  sunuunod  the  Illuminator 
(/NeC.  of  Biog.  9.  v.),  like  hfansetf  of  tiie  race  of  the 
Arsacidae.  but  descendetl  from  a  collateral  braiu  h  of 
that  family,  which  had  long  occupied  the  throne  of 
Perda.  (St.  Martin,  Add.  to  Le  Beam,  Bi$t.  dm 
BdS-Empire,  vol,  i.  p.  76  ;  Mi  m.snr  rArnitiiic, 
vol.  L  p.  305.)  In  i>.  311  Tiridates  had  to  sus- 
tain a  war  ajiimnst  the  Kmpcror  Maziminns,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hatred  of  the  latter  a;:ainst  Chris- 
tianity. (Euseb.  U.  E.  ix.  8.)  During  the  early 
ages  of  the  Empire  Armenia  was  always  an  olject 
of  oficn  struggle  or  secret  intrigue  between  the  con- 
flicting powers  of  Parthia  and  Borne.  Every  suc- 
cessful invasion,  or  other  meana  by  wldch  Persian 
predomiiuuicc  in  Annenia  was  established,  was  the 
signal  for  the  most  cnicl  and  bloody  perBCcntioos, 
whieh  were  endured  with  the  most  Christian  and 
jijitriutic  heroL^m  by  this  unliappy  po«'jjle.  The 
V'artobcd,  or  [latrianh  of  Annenia,  ftll  the  firj-t 
victim  to  the  sword  of  the  Persian,  and  was  al>o  tiie 
first  to  rai>e  the  standard  of  indcjwndence,  Tho 
inclani  holy  ;it  kiin\\ Ic.ii'iiiciif  must,  however,  Ih-  made 
that  tile  Go.sj.ei  did  nut  tnuuijth  unaccoinjAanied  by 
perse<ution  on  the  part  of  Uic  Chrk-tian.^.  The 
province  of  Dara,  the  sacml  n'L'io!i  of  the  Amie- 
niaiis,  crowded  with  their  national  temples,  made  a 
stem  and  resolute  resistance.  Tho  priests  fought 
for  their  ancient  faith,  and  it  w.os  only  by  the  sword 
that  churches  could  be  established  in  that  district. 

An  interssting  picture  of  the  religions  wars  which 
were  wage<l  in  Aniicnia  is  given  in  the  lli.-tory  uf 
Vartaiu  (rra»».  by  C,  F.  Acutuatm.)  The  Ar- 
menian cfamreh  adopted  the  doetrinsa  of  Eutyrhes 
and  the  Monojiiysites,  or  Jacobites,  as  they  weru 
called,  after  the  revival  of  their  o|Mnioaa  in  the  Cth 
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oentun-,  nmhr  Jacob  Banuloeos,  Uflhop  of  Edesas, 

to  which  it  continues  to  ilUu'IV. 

Little  or  no  weight  is  to  be  attathwi  to  the 
acconnLs  which  the  Greek  and  Konian  writers  pivo 
of  the  oripin  of  the  Armenians.  Herodotni  (vii.  73), 
in  mentioning  the  fact  that  a  baly  of  this  jicople 
Mtred  in  the  anny  of  Xenus^  expresses  \m  opitiiun 
that  the  Armenians  were  a  colony  of  Phrypans. 
Acomling  to  others  tiiej  are  to  be  considered  of 
TheewHan  «t^.  (Stmb.  pp.  503,  530 ;  Jnstin. 
XBL  3;  Tar.  Ann.  vi.  34.)  Tlip  history  ».f  the 
Anronian  nation,  though  not  so  important  or  so 
interestfni^astluitof  otiMrEwtera  Unfcdoms,  ahonU 
be  stiulie'l  fi>r  the  liirht  it  throws  n]>on  the  pnvnt 
empires,  which  successively  established  themselves 
in  this  re^on. 

Tills  rnuiitrv'  has  h'cn  the  scene  of  .nlm(if.t  con- 
tinual wars,  either  when  its  kings  defended  their 
independaice  against  Perriaas,  Graeke,  Anl»  end 
others,  or  when  they  stood  ixassive  sjx'<  t.itors  of  tli<' 
great  struggles  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Asia.  Pasnni^  orer  Tienmea,  tlie  mtioitti  hero  and 
friend  of  Cyrus  the  I.Mit  (^DUt.  of  Biog.  vol.  iii. 
p.  1 129),  we  find  but  little  mention  of  Armenia  till 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Gnat  in  the  Qieek  his- 
torians, thonph  from  this  periol  to  that  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  dyimtj  of  the  Arsacidae,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  thera,  as  the  national  chroniclers  arc 
Mlent  on  th«  IMmf  ti  &is  i  A  Persian, 

iiaini«<l  Mithrenes,  waa  appointed  governor  by  the 
ilace<lunian  conqneror.  (Arrian,  Anah.  iii.  IC.) 
Availing  thenischo.s  of  the  lUs^cnsions  between  (he 
geJienils  of  AK-xainler,  the  Anucniaus  threw  otl*  the 
joke  under  Anloalcs  (b.c.  317),  but  after  his  drath 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  S<^lcucid:u'.  Sul)se- 
qiiently  (b.c.  190),  two  AniiniLau  iiiill.-s,  Art.ixias 
icoA.  Zariadris,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment, 
triien  Antiodras  the  Great  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Komans,  freed  their  couiitnr*  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Syrian  kings.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
eountiy  was  divided  Into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ar- 
menia Major  and  Aniiciiia  Minor.  Artaxia'i  hocair.o 
king  of  Armenia  Major,  and  Zariadris  of  Armeniii 
Minor.  The  Sophenian  Aitanea,  or  Anaeea,  •  de- 
^(  .■Illlant  of  Zariadris,  was  con-jiierrd,  and  dc]^s<xl 
by  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia  Major,  who  thus 
became  ruler  of  the  two  Annedas.  (Strab.  xi. 
pp.  ."528,  nil.)  The  drs( nulaiits  of  Atiaxias  reipiicd 
in  Armenia  till  their  conquest  by  the  Arsacidae,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  kings  of  that  family.  For 
the  history  of  Amienia  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Aisaddae,  firom  B.  c  149  to  a.  d.  428,  full  par- 
ticnlan  are  ^ven  in  the  Did.  of  Biog.  (vol.  i. 
p.  301,  sei}.),  with  an  account  nf  tlir  ilyna>ties, 
wliich  fur  a  period  of  almost  a  thousand  years 
reigned  in  this  coantry  after  the  &n  of  the  Ar- 
f^aeidae.  This  later  history,  till  tin-  death  of  the 
last  king  of  Armenia,  at  Paris,  A.D.  1393,  has  been 
detailed  by  St.  Martin,  along  with  chranolou'ic.al 
tables  and  list.s  of  the  different  kings  and  patriarchs. 

Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  gives  a  list  of  Armenian  town*, 
most  of  which  are  never  met  with  in  history,  and 
their  site  remains  unknown.  The  towns  whii  h  are 
best  known  in  connection  with  the  writers  of  Gm»f  e 
and  Kome  are :  Akta.xata,  or  Artaxiajiata ;  Ti- 
OBAKOCSBTA  {  THBODOfllOFOLXS  ;  CaKCATIIIO- 
OBBTA;  AbiU>S.\TA  :  AUTACKIHA  :  Xaxi  ana  : 
UORUKDA;  BUAXA;  UlZAUDA;  A.MIDA.  (l.'itter, 
JErdl-umie,  vol.  x. ;  St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  TAr- 
tn^nie ;  Cliesiicy.  F.Tp<  <!.  Knphmt.  \  (<1.  i.;  Kirini'ir.  ■ 
MtnuArt  of  Ute  i'trsian  Empire,  and  TravcU  j 
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in  Armcnin;  Morier,  Travtls  in  Pcrna,  vm],  J.  j 
Ker  I'orter,  Travels;  London  Journal,  Ceog.  vols.  iii. 
vi.  X.;  firote's  O'refce,  ix.  p.  157.       [E.  B.  J.J 

ARME'NIAE  PYLAE  ('Apfitvluiv  OwAoi),  the 
Armenian  pates  of  Eratosthenes  (Strah.  ii.  ]i.  8(>)» 
are  identified  by  modem  geographers  witli  (Jcrgtn 
Kal'ah-si,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taoraa.  The  Enphntea, 
swei^ping  round  through  Mount  Taurus,  a  few  mile* 
above  JJlinsko,  attains  at  that  point  its  most  ca.sterly 
curve,  rolb  over  rapids  immediately  above  the  village 
so  natiieil,  and  then  tumini:  a^'ain  below  the  cliff  of 
the  castle  of  Uergen,  posses  through  a  very  narrow 
gor]ge  above  400  feet  in  depth.  This  is  the  second 
n  pultic  the  river  meets  with.  :is  the  first  Is  placed  at 
Tuinisa  {JoUma-Su).  (Kittcr,  Erdkundt,  voL  z. 
p.  985.)  The  beds  in  tine  kwer  valley  consist  of 
red  sandstone  and  sandstone  (-MH^lMinfrate  snppirting 
limestone.  (Ainsworth,  London  Ueog,  Jcfttmal, 
vol.  X.  p.  333;  Chesney,  Exped.  AVpArof.voL  i.  ppi 
70,  71,  293,  .3r)0.)  [E.  D.J.] 

AKM1:;'MUM  {'ApfjL4noP:  Magula),  a  town  of 
Pelasgiods  m  HieMaly,  situated  between  Pherae  and 
I-an>sa,  near  the  lake  BwiwYs,  said  to  have  bt-en  the 
birthplace  of  Armenus,  who  accompanied  Jason  to 
Asia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  oonntxy  of  Armenia, 
It  i.s  hanlly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  tale,  like 
so  many  others,  arose  from  the  accidental  similarity 
of  the  names.  "  The  Maguh  is  a  circular  eminence 
three  ^noten  of  n  mile  in  drcnmfimnce,  which  has 
some  njijiearance  of  havinj;  been  surrounded  with 
walls;  and  where  though  little  is  oliMnahle  at  pre- 
sent except  broken  stones  and  fraLnnoiits  of  ancdcnt 
jxitter}',  these  ;ire  in  (>U(  h  an  abuiulaiice  as  leaves  no 
(ioul>t  of  its  having  been  an  Uellcnic  site."  (Strab. 
xi.  pp.  503,  530;  Leake,  NorAtm  Greece,  vol.  ir. 
p.4M.) 

AHMUNI  ACUS  (r«6.  reut.%  A'liMUA  (Plin. 
V.  3.  8. 2 :  Mafrag),  a  river  of  Nmnidia,  betwivn 
Hippi  iJcfius  .ind  the  Tnsca.  [P.  S.] 

AJtMU'iUCI  or  AltMO'RICAE  CIVITATLS 
(Caca.  B.  G.  v.  53),  are  those  people  of  the  Celtica  of 
Criesar  who  occupied  the  coast  between  the  Loire  and 
the  bcine.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  or, 
"  on  "or*' near,"  and  «Mr,  "theses."  Thesanwde- 
nient  apj^ears  in  the  term  Morini,  who  occupied  tlic 
coast  about  Calais.  It  is  likely  enougli,  tbereforp,  that 
Armorica  had  not  a  very  definite  peograj»hical  signi- 
ficati  m.  In  tlic  pnat  r!^iMC'  of  the  Galli  (vii.  7.'>) 
Caesar  speaks  of  all  the  states  which  border  on  the 
ocean,  and  which  are  called,  aceorcHng  to  theb  cus- 
tom, Annoricae:  he  enmncrato  the  Cunosolites, 
Kbcdones,  Ambibari,  Caletcs,  Osisuiii,  Lemoviccs 
(.15  it  stands  in  the  texts),  Veneti,  and  Unelli. 
For  Lemoviccs  wc  should  read  Lexovii,  cr  omit  the 
name.  The  Caletes  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  Psys  de  Ganz.  In  this  pa.ss.ige 
Caesar  does  not  mention  the  Nannctcs,  who  were 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Loire,  near  the  mouth.  The 
Ambibari  in  Caesar's  list  are  a  doubtful  name.  We 
mu>t  add  the  Abrincatui,  Viducas-scs,  Haio(asM»s, 
and  perhaps  the  Cori.<opiti,  to  the  list  of  the  Ar- 
moric  states.  These  stales  seem  to  have  formed  a 
kind  of  confederation  in  Caesar's  time,  or  at  least  to 
have  been  united  by  a  common  feelinj:  of  danger  and 
interest.  They  were  a  maritime  p  ople,  and  com- 
manded the  seas  and  their  p^irts.  'I  he  most  powerfnl 
.state  was  the  Veneti.  [Vkm  ti  ]  The  name  Ar- 
morica in  the  middle  ages  was  liiuited  to  Bn  tai'iic. 

Pliny  (iv.  1")  saya  "Aqnitanica,  Areniorica  antea 
dict.i,"  and  he  says  nolhiiir:  tiie  Annoricae  (^ivi- 
tules  of  Caesar.    This  looks  very  hke  a  blonder 
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fibmbo  (p.  194)  ncBliQM  •  ilMdm  of  the  Belgne, 

*b«Tii  is<c  raio  riapA'V. aiTrai ;  aiul  In-  jiarticul  irly 
Aaincs  tbr  Vcueti  and  Otei&mu.  The/  are  ti  enfure 
the  Anaario.  [G.  I..] 

AKMO-SOTA  or  AKSAJIO'SOTA  Qhpn6ao7a, 
Pdjk  Tin.  85;  'A^a^tAroro,  PtoL  v.  13;  Arniosota, 
Amnx«itm,Tae.^iiN<tllxT.  10 ;  Spanheim, 
dt  L't%  SmmM.  p.  Ot^i,  I  .t>  a  '■•in  i  t  M.  Aarelios. 
»itii  tike  epignijh  APMACAITI'HNnN),  a  town  of 
Annoua,  sitoated  near  the  Euphratrs.  ( IMin.  I.  c.)  In 
tke  time»  of  the  emperors  of  tho  K;t-t,  it  fonncd  the 
tktma  or  miiitarr  district  of  AMiio>;it,  which  wm  in 
the  Dri^hboorbood  of  llaiMlMth  or  (.  liau/.ith.  (Coa<>t 
T<r\h.  de  Admin.  Imp.  c.  50,  p.  182,  ed.  Mcurs.) 
Ilitiir  {Erdkuntie,  vi»L  xi.  p.  107)  plarcs  it  in  So- 
|h«i*'  {Khnrp^it),  and  con^i^lers  tliat  it  may  be  re- 
prvMtiti-tl  hv  the  modem  Sr'rt, — th«*  TipTinocerta 
•<  D  Arivillf.  (Lieut.  Col.  Slioil.  Lowhrn  d'  ^fj.  Snr. 
Tii.  viii.  p.  77  ;  St.  Martin,  J/cz/i.  sur  rAniienie, 

tfll  i.  p.  Kir,.)  rE.B.J.] 
Al:M(»/(iN"  rnn>r.  [HARMOzoyJ 
AHNA  ("A^t-a;  Lih.  Amat^tltis),  a  city  of 
DaMa,  mentiMwd  both  If  SiKao  Italicas  and 
PteirriiT,  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  wlio  cnuinornti's  tlif' 
Anatot  aunotig  tlie  inland  Unwaa  o(  that  province. 
(Sa.  ItaL  viii.  458;  Ptol.  iU.  I.  §  54;  PHb.  in.  14. 
IL  19.)  It-Jth  Silius  and  F'tolcmy  .i>s(K-iat('  it  witli 
^^cihun,  Merania,  and  other  cities  in  the  western 
fan  «f  UmMa;  and  the  inamptionB  discorered  at 
rfArtuj.  :i  srnall  town  on  a  hill  ubont  5 
xilai  L.  of  Peru^a,  bat  on  the  oppooite  side  of  the 
Tkr.  kam  no  doabt  that  tliis  oecnpies  the  site 
r{  Xr.)A.  Some  reiiuiins  of  a  ti'mple  still  o.\ist 
that,  and  beakks  inecriptionH,  wMne  of  which  attest 
fa  omnicipal  nmk,  nnmeroite  minor  objecto  of 
■iti<^Qity  Itive  l»>i  ii  discovered  on  the  spot.  (Clu- 
VPT.  JtJ.  p  626;  Venni<;liijli,  Deit  antica  Citti't 
i  Jraa  Umbro-Etnuca,  8vo.,  Pertipia,  1800; 
fML  Inter.  90,  91.)  Cluverius  and  otht-rs  Ij.im" 
aappwrd  the  Ahama,  or  AiUiania  of  I.ivy  (x.  2j), 
tb  be  the  5an)e  w  ith  Ania,  but  thi;i  is  probably  u 
■Htake.    [AhASIIA.]  [E.  H.  a] 

ARK  A.  [Xanthis.] 

AHXAE  ('Apmi),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
flail  idiff  a  day's  march  from  Anion  and  Bro- 
miscos :  but  its  .*ito  is  nnrert.iin.  (Time.  iv.  lO.'l.) 
Leshe  sa{qpObcs  Amac  to  be  tlic  same  as  the  place 
edled  Calarna  SlephMnis  (f.  9.  UUapw),  the 
tAttUtt  of  whirh  nrar  tlii-«  yart  of  the  cna^t  is 
ihiiBii  by  the  name  Xarria  Calaroaea,  which  Mela 
(i.  3)  mcolMni  aa  betmeo  the  Stfymoii  tad  the 
hat  Ml  Capraa.  (Leoka,  JVortAeni  Gntet,  vol  iii. 

^  no.) 

AK!rE  C^rn :  Etk.  'ApraTos).    1.  The  chi«>f 

^•te;  of  the  A'olian  Boeotian-s  in  Tlifs.'-aly.  \^Lii  h 
vaj  tmid  to  hare  derired  its  name  from  Amc,  a 
4bQ;:bter  of  Aeohw.  (Plans,  tx.  40.  §  5.)  The  toA\  n 
saiil  to  li  vvr  been  fonndcd  three  pciirrations 
hekn  the  Trujan  war.  TDiod.  ir.  67.)  Accwding 
la  Thnrytlidei  (L  12)  the  AfoKan  Boeodans  were 
eij»  Ik«l  fr.in  Anie  by  the  Thcs^jilijins  sixty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  st-ttled  in  the  conntry 
calkd  Bc*otia  after  tliem ;  bnt  other  writers,  in- 
VOfliBft  oni«'r  of  erentH,  reprrsent  the  Tliesiialian 
Aneai  founded  by  Boe<itians,  who  ha^l  been  ex}('lk-d 
tnm  tbdr  country  by  the  Pela.«gi:ui.s.  (St nib.  ix. 
pp.  401.411,  413:  Stqdl.  B.  «.r.)  K.O.  MUller 
has  l«»Tn^ht  f  irward  many  r«W)ns  for  believini:  tI1.1t 
the  A<HjILm  ikxntiaaH  o< copied  the  centn*  of  'llu-s- 
m-uj.  ATmi  nearly  the  same  di^-trict  the  Tl)•■^s1lioti.s 
cf  kfeir  tioM;  and  hia  newa  an  eoofinnad  faj 
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Leakc^B  diaeorary  of  fhe  site  of  CiBRnrM  (Ki/pior), 

wliidi.  .K'e(tr(lini:  to  S{',']ihainj.s  B.  (.f .  r. 'Api»i})  was 
identical  with  Ame,  and  which  must  be  plaoed  at 
Mdardnga,  between  the  Epinena  or  Apidanns,  and 
a  tributary  of  4iM4aMa»  river,  proliably  the  aiififlTt 

Curaliits.    For  details  see  CiEitit  M.  (Mttller, 
riatu,  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  scq.  transl. ;  Leake,  Northern 
Oreecf^  vol.  iv.  p.  500,  set].) 

2.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (//. 
ii.  507),  and  probably  founded  by  the  Boeotians 
after  their  cxpukion  from  Tbessaly.  Some  of  the 
ancients  identified  thii*  B«XH>tian  Ame  with  Chae- 
roneia  (Pans.  ix.  40.  §  5),  others  with  Acraephium 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  413)  ;  and  others  again  8Upp<i^ed  that 
it  liad  b(  I'D  sw  allowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  iaka 
Copaiji.  (Strai).  i.  p.  59,  ix.  p.  413.) 

ARNKAE  ('ApMoi:  Eth.  'Apvfdrtts^,  a  small 
city  of  Lycia  mentioned  by  Capito  in  his  Istmrirn. 
(Steph.  *.  V,  'Apyfai.)  It  is  supposed  to  bt;  at  a 
place  called  EmeM,  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  aboat 
36°  20'  N.  lat.  There  are  said  to  lio  nnnaitis  lliere. 
(Spratt's  LycUij  vol  i.  p.  101,  and  the  Map.)  [U.L.j 

AKNISSA  CApwa««),  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  tin?  jiroviiKc  E'  nlaea,  probably  in  tlio  vale  of 
Vttrow,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  over  the  moon- 
taSm  which  aepaimtad  Lynoeraa  hem  Eoidaea. 
(Thnc.  iv.  108;  Leakey  AbHftarn  Gnaoa^  ToLiiL 
p.  315,  seq.) 

ARNON  (  Apmr.  LXX.s  Wadif^M^ib),  a 
river  which  feioratcs  Tran.'^-Jortlttnic  ruloline  from 
Moahb  (i\r«m.xzi.  13,  26;  DaU.  ii.  24,  iii.  8, 16; 
Joth.  ni.  I ;  Tsa.  zri  9 ;  Jer.  zlvni.  SO.)  It»  prin- 
<  ijial  .Mjurce  is  a  little  to  the  NE.  of  Katranc  (Burk- 
hardt,  p.  373;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  5.  §  1), whence 
it  pursues  a  circoit'ms  coarse  into  the  Dwi  Sea, 
fl«»win«;  in  a  nwky  bed,  which  in  sommer  is  almost 
dried  up,  but  huge  ma.s.«cs  of  rock  torn  from  the 
bank.**  mark  its  imf»etui>sity  during  the  rairiv  .'^^ca.'ion. 
(Kobinson,  Paleitine,  vol.  iL  pp.  206.  21;?.  .569; 
Irhy  and  Mnnples,  p.  4G1 .)  [K.  H.  .1.] 

AKNUS  ("."pi'oic  Artio),  the  principal  river  of 
Tuscany,  and  next  to  the  'I'Wtcr  the  most  consider- 
able  river  of  Centi-al  It'ilv.  Strain)  descrilN's  it  nn 
flowing  from  Arret iuni,  and  hcenis  to  have  n-garded 
it  as  rising  near  that  city;  but  its  real  soorces  are 
ne.nrly  30  miles  further  to  the  N.,  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  groups  of  the  Tuscan  Apemiines,  now  called 
.^foHta  FaUeroita.  From  tlienoe  it  has  a  couiM 
nearly  dtie  S.  till  it  approaches  within  a  few  mika 
oi  Artzzo  (Arretium),  when  it  turns  abruptly  to 
the  NW.,  um)  ptimies  tiiis  direetion  for  abont  SO 
miles,  as  far  .o^^  Ptmfn.f.^o  rr.  w  here  it  ac^ain  makes 
a  -sudden  torn,  and  liom  thence  holds  ib  courso 
nearly  dne  W.  to  the  Tynhenian  Sea.  In  tliis 
latter  part  f)f  its  course  it  flowed  under  the  walK  of 
Klorentia,  and  the  niore  ancient  city  of  Pisa; 
iinniediately  below  which  it  receiTed,  in  andent 
time.'',  the  waters  of  the  An.ser,  or  Sfrchio,  which 
now  pursue  their  own  separate  course  to  the  sea. 
[ArsER.]  Strabo  gtres  an  exa^r^remted  account 
of  tlie  violent  apitatinn  produced  by  the  confluence 
of  the  two  streams,  which  may,  however,  have  been 
at  times  very  consiilerable,  when  they  were  both 
Bwoln  by  floods.  (Stral>.  v.  p.  222;  Plin.  iii.  5, 
R.  8 ;  P.M-ud.  Arlst.  de  Mirab.  §  92 ;  Rutil.  Itin.  i. 
560.)  Still  more  extraordinary  i.s  hi^  statement 
that  the  stream  of  the  Amos  was  divided  into  three, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  e<»!irse;  thnnfjh  some  writers 
have  iiiaintaineii  that  a  jKirt  of  its  waters  fonuerly 
tnnie<l  off  near  Arretinni,  and  flowed  thron;;h  tho 
Vol  di  Ckiana  into  the  Tiber.    [Cxjohb.]  Ita 
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mouth  was  distantf  MOortlin?  to  Strabo,  only  20 
»>tadia  from  PLsa;  an  estiiiutc,  probaMy,  below 
the  truth,  but  the  coast  line  has  certainly  receded 
coastderably,  from  the  conntant  accumulation  of 
pand.  The  prexnit  mouth  of  the  Amo,  w  h  is 
above  six  miles  l>elf>w  Pba,  is  an  artificial  channel, 
cut  at  the  be^riiiiiiiii;  of  the  1 7th  rvntury.  (Tar- 
pioni-Tozzctti,  V'unjji  in  T<i.*rnna,  vol.  ii.  ]>]i.l)r).  97.) 
The  whole  length  <>f  its  cuuriic  ia  about  14U  Italian, 
or  175  Koman,  inilt>s. 

The  Arm  receives  in  its  course  numerous  tri- 
butary .vtrcains,  but  of  none  of  the,"»e  have  the 
andent  names  been  preserved  to  lu.  It  has  always 
l»een  subject  to  vi"lfnt  fltxnb,  and  inundates  the 
flat  country  on  it«  bauka  throughout  the  lower  part 
of  its  ooane.  This  mwl  haro  been  the  ease  in 
anrjput  times  to  a  still  jrreater  extent,  and  thus 
were  fonucd  the  marches  tliroogh  which  Hannibal 
found  so  much  difBcoHy  in  fordni^  his  way  on  Us 
march  to  Arretium.  (Pol.  iii.  78,  79;  I/iv.  xxii. 
2,  3.)  Strabo,  indeed,  supposes  thebe  uian>bes  to 
bam  been  on  the  N.  idde  of  the  Apemdnes,  and  in 
tiM  valley  of  tlie  Padus  (v,  p.  217);  but  this 
Boems  to  be  certainly  a  mistake;  Livy  expressly 
refien  then  to  the  Anns,  and  this  position  is  at 
h-a^t  equally  consistent  wiih  the  luirrative  (if  P«>ly- 
bins,  wlio  affurds  no  distinct  statement  on  the  point. 
(Niebohr,  Leet,  on  Ram,  ffitt.  rol  i  ]•.  181 ;  Vau- 
doncourt.  Hist.  d«*  Campagnes  dAnnVml,  vol.  i. 
pp.  136, 156.)  The  marshy  Lilies,  called  the  Paduli 
<ft  Fuceechio  and  di  BiaUma,  still  existing  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  N.  bank  of  the  Amo,  are 
evidently  the  remains  of  a  state  of  things  formerly 
much  more  extensively  developed.  At  a  still  earlier 
period  it  is  proliable  that  the  basin  or  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Fae^ulae,  in  the  centre  of  which 
now  stands  the  city  of  Florence,  was  likewise  a 
marsh,  and  that  the  WUrrow  rocky  gorge  through 
which  the  riviT  nmv  escapes  (just  below  the  vill;i^i> 
of  Siffna,  10  uiiKs  from  Florence)  was  foniud,  or 
at  least  widened,  by  artificial  means.  (Nicbulir, 
Vortrdge  ub.  VOlh  r,'.  I.m'h  r,  p.  339.)  [K.ll.lJ.] 

AUOA'NIUS  (  Apocw'ioj),  tlic  luime  oftlm-e  rivers 
ill  Arcadia.  I.  Or  0u»ii-8  ('OASioj),  callcil  Anias 
('An'ttf)  by  Strabo,  a  river  ri.->in;:  in  tb<-  mountains  to 
the  north  of  I'hencus,  and  falUng  into  some  caverns 
called  katavothra,  near  the  ktter  city.  When  these 
caverna  hap[)enetl  to  blocked  up,  the  waters  of  the 
river  overflowed  tlie  whole  plain,  and  coumiunicated 
with  the  Ladon  and  the  AJpheiui.  (Stimb.  ym.  p. 
369;  Paus.  viii.  14.  §3,  1.').  §  fi.) 

S.  (^KaUana)^  a  tributary  of  the  Ladon,  and 
Bnmiog  past  the  waeteni  ride  of  CWtar.  (Pans.  Tiii. 

19.  §  4.  21.  §  1.)  Polybiiu.  (iv.  70).  n  itlmut  nn-n- 
tioi^ng  the  luuue  of  the  river,  properly  du»cnbe;t  it 
as  an  unpetuons  tonwnt  from  the  nd^bourin^  nonn- 
tains.  TliP  front  in  the  Aroanin.>  are  sjiid  to  have 
sung  like  thnu>hes.  (I'aus.  viii.  :21.  §2;  Allien. 
y^.  p.  331,  e.;  Plin.  fx.  19;  Leake,  Mcrea,  vol.  ti. 
pp.  241, 263,  .se<j.)  This  river  rose  in  tli^  .\r  ani.ui 
mountains  {6fni  'A/>odvw,  Fans.  viiL  18.  §  7),  now 
catted  Khebnit.  which  is  7726  ftet  hi  height. 
(Leake,  Prlnpomujt!iif<i,  p.  20.T.) 

3.  A  tributaij  of  the  Eo'maiithus,  flowing  on  one 
aide  of  Psophis.   (Pans.  viiL  24.  §  3.) 

AKOK.  [Paticak.] 

AKOKK,  a  city  uf  the  Amorites  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Amon  (  Wa^-tl-Mojib)  (Deut. 
ii.  36,  iii.  12),  (x  cupiod  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  {Xumb. 
y.xxn.  34).  Kusebius  says  that  the  site  of  the  city 
existed  in  Im  day  on  the  top  of  a  hill  (Ononuut. 


ABPL 

'  «.  v.).  And  Bnrckhardt  was  shown,  on  1;  t  ]  of  thf 

pnvipice  which  forms  the  northern  brink  of  the 
\i'arltf-el-3J6jibj  the  ruins  of  AmajfTf  w  hicii  he  coo- 
c!ii<!ts  to  be  the  Aroer  of  the  Scriptures.  (TraceU, 
V.:\:2.)  [r,.\\.] 

AUU'MATA  PKOMONToinUM  (Apiinari 
HxpoyKal  itiir6piov,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  10:  'ApwMO,  Steph. 
B.  *.  v.;  Arriiin,  Pcrip.  Mnr.  Kryih.  7.  8,  17,  33: 
F.th.  'Apmyitvs:  the  modem  Cop  Uuardttjut),  was 
the  eastemmost  beadhnd  of  Africa,  in  Ut.  ll^  N. 
T1r<  promontory  wiw  a  continuation  of  Mi>mit  F.le- 
pluLs,  and  the  town  Ari^iiata  was  the  princijul  city 
in  the  Itegio  Cinnamonifera  (q  KtinniM^6pos  x*Hh 
Strab.  xvL  p.  774.)  I*tolemy,  mdccd  (iv,  7.  §  34), 
places  the  region  of  ciunamon  and  spices  fnrUier  to 
the  west  and  nearer  to  the  White  Kile.  The  district 
of  which  Aroni:i1a  was  the  capital  Ixiumled  Africa 
liarbaria  to  the  oorth,  and  the  Long-lived  Aelhio* 
piano  (Ifacrobii)  are  placed  bj  aoine  geofnrapben 
iniitinliatcly  .«*onfh  of  it.  The  (jn.antity  of  .-pire* 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  process  of  eiD> 
babnini;  rendersd  th^  tnde  with  Aromata  active 
and  regular.  Di.Kinnis  (i.  9 1 )  mentioiu*  cinuanimi  as 
one  of  tiie  uitual  condimeuta  uf  mammies  [  \\ .  B.  I),  j 

AROSAPES(PluL  tL  23:  Amsaoes,  Mela,  iii.  7), 
a  river  of  Ariana,  in  the  SK.  p:irt  of  Persia  ;  cim- 
jectured  by  Forbiger  (^AU,  Geogr.  vol.  iL  p.  537) 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  ArgkoMm,  one  of  tbt 
tributaries  of  the  Jlelmend.  From  M.  I  t  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Pattaleoe.  [  V.J 

A'ROSIS  ("A^if,  Arrian,  Ind.  39),  a  river 
which  flowed  into  the  Pcr>ian  Gulf,  forming  the 
boundary  of  Susiana  and  Persis.  It  is  tlte  same  as 
the  Oroatis  ('O/wdrtr;  in  Zend.  Aurtcat,  "swift") 
of  Strabo  (xv.  pp.  727,  729),  and  of  Ptolemy  (ri. 
4.  §  1).  Arrian  and  Strabo  both  state  4hat  it  was 
the  chief  river  in  thofec  jarts.  It  answers  to  the 
Zarotis  of  Pliny  (vi,  23.  «.  2(j),  astio  dilbcili^  ni<l 
peritis."  It  is  no»v  called  the  1'>il>.  (deogr.  StA, 
p.  123  :  Otter,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.)  Ccilanus  (iii.  c.  9) 
li.xs  conji'ctun-d  that  the  Arosis  of  Arrian,  the  Uo- 
L'  'nKu.i.>  of  Ptub-my  (vi,  4.  §  2),  and  Aiuni.  M-irc. 
(.\.\.iii.  G),  and  the  Persian  Araxe^  (Strab.  .\t. 
]i.  729).  art«  different  uunea  of  one  and  the  Mime 
river  :  but  tliis  dtx*8  not  seem  to  be  the  caaoi  [V.J 

Alio  IKFUAE.  [Aktabkl] 

ARPI  ("Apwoi,  PloL:  Etk.*tkfmwris^  ArpannSf 
Pliti.,  Arpiiuis,  l/iv. :  Arpa),  callcxl  also  AlIOV- 
1:1PA,  or  AliGYKIPPA  (Argyripa,  Virg.  bik 
Ital.;  *Ap7^lfflnM,  Strah.  PeL ;  'A^yi^ptamMf, 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  nio>t  aiii  i'  lit  tivA  important 
cities  of  Apulia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
Apulian  plain,  about  13  miles  E.  of  Lneeria,  and 
2i>  from  the  sea  at  S:]pnntnjn.  (The  Tab.  iVut. 
gives  21  M.  F.  to  hipontum.)  Its  foundation  is 
generally  attributed,  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
\vriter.>,  to  DiniiKnlo.-,  wlm  is  (-aid  to  liave  oriirinally 
named  it  after  his  native  city  Argos  llippium 
fot  "Imnm),  of  wluch  the  name  A>gyrippa  was 
Mij  lioHNl  to  U-  a  cornipti'-n.  (.Stntb.  vi.  p. 283; 
Pliu.  iii.  11.  8.16;  Appian.  .imufr.  31 ;  Lycophr. 
Akae.  592;  Virg.  Aen.  xL  246;  Jnatin.  xx.  1; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'Apyvpiinra,)  But  this  is  pnbably 
a  mere  etymological  fancy ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  name  of  Argyrip|>a,  though  so  con- 
stantly used  by  tlnn-k  aullmrs,  was  known  to  the 
inhabitants  tlicmselves,  in  hiiitorical  times.  Th«'ir 
coins  always  bear  'Afriroj^o(;  and  Dionytiiusexpres.siy 
savs  that  Argyrippa  was  in  hi.-tory  called  .Arj*!. 
Nor  is  there  any  hbtorical  evidence  of  its  luniing 
been  a  (ircek  colony:  ita  name  is  not  fimnd 
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ScyUx.  or  Scjmnus  Chius,  who  nottoe  all  the  dties 
to  which  they  ascribe  a  Greek  «rigin»  and  thoagh 
«•       U^h  Aq  i  and  Cantudam  ctUed  by  Stnibo 
wiXiis  IraXinrriS*!,  br  which  be  certouilj  means 
itatitm-Gmk.  this  prubably  refers  merely  to  their 
rpfif**!!  f^andifion  by  Diomcdi's.     It  is  certain, 
b^jwerer.  frr<in  it's  coins,  as  well  as  other  sources, 
that  it  bxil  PM^ived,  in  ooounan  with  the  ueigh- 
biHirinj:  city  of  C.iniisium,  a  preat  amount  of  Greek 
iotfateoce  and  cultivation.    (Momuisen,  U.  I.  Dia- 
Mlt,  pp.89— 99.)  Ite  name  first appeera  in  history 
d"nrc  *.b"  wars  between  the  Roimns  an'l  the  Snm- 
Bi:«»,  when  the  Arponi  are  mentioiatl  ius  on  hi>>tile 
tenoi  with  the  htter,  aod  in  consei|ucnce  supplied 
the  Roman  ronsul  Paj)inn"5  with  pro\*is.i(iiis  and  other 
wpptio  for  the  siege  of  Luceria,  B.  c.  320.  (Liv. 
Ik.  is.)     It  is  tinfnlar  that  its  name  does  not 
oivur  ac-iin  during  these  wars;  pMbably  it  con- 
tiiiani  steadfast  to  the  Roman  Chance,  as  we  find 
i:  siTin]^  a  striking  proof  of  fldelitf  in  the  war  with 
i'Trr!)iL-».  un  which  occa>ion  the  Aq»aiii  fiinii>h(<il 
a  oootin^ent  of  4000  foot  and  400  horse,  and  rvn- 
dcnd  siirnal  — Istaace  to  tihe  Eonaaa  afc  tiie  battle 
sf  Ajtcalmn.     (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  nov.  e<l.  Ditbit.) 
la  the  Seeood  Panic  War  it  j^js  an  important 
pHt.   Dnrini;  the  first  inraaon  of  Apnlia  by  Han- 
sbal  (it.  c.  217),  itA  tcrritor)'  was  hiid  waste  by 
the  Caftliapntaas;  but  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
it  was  «oe  of  the  first  to  open  its  gales  to  the  oon- 
^oeror,  who  teak  op  hb  quarters  in  its  fertile  plain 
tiT  the  rn-inincr  winter.    It  c^ntinueti  in  his  power 
till  B.C.  213.  \v!n  n  it  Wius  betraye<l  by  the  in- 
tt*''!!!*  into  the  hand.s  of  Fabius  Maxiinus.  thouu'h 
«eCB[«ed  at  the  tiiiio  by  a  jrarrLson  of  5000  Cartha- 
pHaatroofe.  (i'ol.iii.  88.  118;  Lir.xxii. 9, 12, xxiv. 
Ji,45~47;  Appian.  Annih.  31.)    So powerflil  was 
\r[i  at  this  perio.!  tliat  it  furnished  on  one  occasion 
30U(J  fully  anned  troops,  but  it  suffered  hevorely  fn^ni 
Ae  fStsis  o(  the  war,  and  not  only  never  ap{>ears  to 
barf  regained  its  fonner  imix>rtanre,  hut  we  m.ay(late 
fracn  tills  period  the  oommencemenl  of  its  total  do- 
dn.  (MmiMcn,  U.  I.  DiaUiU,  p.  86.)  It  is  only 
(•trr     tin  mentinne*!  in  history,  when  CneK\r  halted 
tiwe  iar  a  night  on  his  march  to  Brunduhium. 
(Cie;  ad  Am.  is.  8.)   Strabo  tells  «s  (L  e.),  that 
tSe  •'xrensive  circuit  of  the  walb  still  reniainin;; 
in  bis  time,  attested  tlie  fonncr  magnitode  uf  the 
tity.  hot  it  waa  then  greatly  decayed.   Nor  does 
-      j;:.  i  ;.t  -*«iMn  to  luavc  been  nuule  nr.dcr  the 
l#<taaa  Lnipire  to  arrest  its  decline;  but  we  find 
it  coBliiraing  to  exist  aa  a  town  of  smidl  oonsideni- 
tisa  mder  Constantino,  who   erfofed  it  into  a 
liiJsap'a  see.    The  period  of  its  total  destruction 
ii  aaknswn;  there  now  remain  only  faint  traces  of 
f.*  '!»^ls  l>«»ides  sepulchres  and  other  hiu'ii-  of 
saraoit  habitation  at  a  spot  still  called  Arpa^  about 
S  i^es  K.  of  the  modeni  dty  of  Foggia.  The 
|ra(>-nty  of  this  last  city,  one  of  the  most  pnpulotis 
aaJ  tLmriihing  in  the  Neapditaa  dominions,  has 
frobeihl/  accefetated  the  complete  decay  of  Arpi. 


con  or  iuui. 


(Swinburne,  TVoMb,  toI.  i.  p.  148;  Itomanelli,  toI. 

ii.  pp.  219,  220;  Holsten.  Sot.  in  Clurer.  p.  280.) 

AU  the  ooius  of  Arpi  bear  Greek  legends;  th« 
one  annexed  has  tiw  name  of  a  tna(i|;istnite  AAZOT, 

evidently  the  same  which  the  Latins  wrote  Da-^ius, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dasius  Altinios  mentioned  by 
Livy.   (Mununsen.  {.  e.  p.  79.)         [E.  H.  B.] 
ARPI'Nim  CApvow,  Died. ;  EA.  Arpinas,  -ntis : 

Arjiino'),  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  city  nf  the 
Volscians,  situated  on  a  hill  rising  above  the  valley 
of  the  liria,  near  Ha  jmetkiB  m&  the  Rbmras, 

and  about  6  mili-s  S.  «'f  S.ra.  (S;!.  It.il.  viii.  401.) 
The  still  extant  rcniaiius  of  its  ancient  wall.H  prove 
it  to  have  been  a  dty  of  importance  at  a  very  early 
jicrit)d;  Juvenal  expressly  tells  us  that  it  wrus  in 
the  VoUcian  tcnitury  (viii.  245),  but  no  mention 
of  it  is  fbnnd,  any  more  tiian  of  the  other  Vd- 
-••■rian  riti'  s  :i:  tliis  part  of  Italy,  ihirini:  tlu-  ^^a^s  of 
the  Itomans  with  that  people,  and  it  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Samnites  before  its  name  appears 
ill  lii>ti)ry.  In  u.c.  30.'i  it  waj>  iMiiqtu  rcil  fnuti  tlio 
latter  by  the  Koouus,  but  front  Livy's  expression 
"  recepta  A  Samnltiinu,*  it  appears  that  it  had 
alre.idy,  as  well  as  S'lra,  previously  been  in  their 
hands.  (Ur.  iz.  44 ;  Died.  xx.  90.)  A  few  years 
later,  B.  c.  303,  it  obtained  the  Roman  fmnchi-ie, 
but  without  the  right  of  buffrage,  which  w;ui  not 
t>e,stowed  upon  its  citizens  until  B.  f.  188,  when 
they  were  enrolled  in  tlie  Cornelian  tribe,  (Liv. 
x.xxviii.  36;  Festus.  t.v.  Mvmdpium.')  Daring  the 
latter  periwl  of  the  IJoman  rei  uMic.  Arjiinnm  wa< 
a  flourishing  munirijuil  town,  but  its  chief  celebrity 
is  derived  frnm  its  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
two  of  the  iii(»>t  illu-strioiis  men  in  Roman  historv-, 
C.  Marius  and  M.  TulHus  Cicero.  The  foniicr 
was  of  ignoble  birth,  and  is  said  to  have  failed  in 
obtaining  s<tme  local  niaL'istracy  in  his  native  place, 
but  the  family  of  Cicero  waus  certainly  one  of  tlie 
most  ancient  and  considerable  at  Arpinum,  and  his 
father  was  of  eqne!*trian  rank.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  8, 
de  Leg.  ii.  1,  3,  ill.  16;  Sail.  Jt^.  67;  Vol.  Max. 
ii.  2.  §  3,  tL  9.  §  14t  Jnv.  rnL  937—948.)  The 
writings  of  Cicero  abound  with  allusions  to  his 
native  place,  tlie  inhabitants  of  which,  in  common 
with  thoee  rf  the  ndghbonring  Yolscian  dties,  he 
;!i:iTi!>t>  .OS  nisfic  and  fiinple  in  their  jnanners, 
from  the  rn^qed  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country;  but  ij^toscs^ing  many  also  of  the  virtnes 
if  mountaineers;  and  he  applies  to  Aqinnni  f!ie 
well-known  lines  in  the  Odyssey,  conceming  Ithaca: 

TpTJX'et'  oAA'  ayaOif  KovpSrpcxpos,  &c. 

(Cic.  pro  Plane.  9,  ad  AU.  ii.  l\,de  Legg.  ii.  1, 9, 
^c.)  He  inherited  from  his  fiither  an  estate  in  the 
plain  beni-ath  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  littla 
liver  Fibrenus,  when  hb  fiivonrite  viUa  was  situated, 
on  an  bland  snrrannded  by  the  waters  of  that  bean- 
tiful  stream.  [FinnKNfs.]  There  is  no  authority 
for  supposing  that  he  had,  bc»ides  this,  a  honae  m 
the  town  of  Arpinum,  as  has  been  assumed  by  locnl 
antiquarians:  though  the  alleged  remains  of  the 
Can  di  Cicerone  are  still  shown  in  the  ancient 
dtadeL   (Dionigi,  Viaggio  nelLoMio,  p.  .^1.) 

Very  fittle  notice  b  found  of  Arpinum  under  tlie 
Roman  empire.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  cither 
by  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  though  included  by  Pliny 
(lii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  cities  of  the  First  Region  ; 
it  wn!<  undoubtedly  re(  k'>;:eil  a  city  of  Latium,  in  tlie 
bter  acceptation  of  that  name.  Hut  few  iiiM  rij  iti'  us 
of  imperial  times  baTe  been  dlseown-d  hr-re  :  1  ut 
from  two  of  thewve  leam  that  it  already  pceseascd. 
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under  tlic  Tliimans,  the  woollen  manufactures  which 
are  still  uue  uf  itii  chief  sources  of  probperit  j.  (Ko> 
]iMiidH,feLffi.]k.374.)  It  8MnM,1ioi>«Tcr,  tohave 
declined  during  the  later  ages  i>{  the  cminre;  but 
oootioued  to  8ub«it>t  throughout  the  miildlc  ages, 
and  is  still  »oonsid«raUe  t<nm  vrhli  aboat  9000  in- 
habitants. 

Arpioum  contains  scaroelv  any  renuuii£  of  Boman 
date,  bttt  its  andent  wall8,btmt  in  tbeCydopean  style, 
{>['  l;»r:,'e  jx^Iygdiial  nr  irrcirular  blo<?ks  of  stone,  are  one 
of  the  most  striking  speciiuens  of  this  style  of  con- 
strnetlon  in  Italy.  Tney  extend  alon^;  the  narthem 
bruw  of  the  liill,  occupied  hy  the  [inx  iit  to\vn,  a&  far 
as  the  ancient  dtadd  uow  called  Civita  Vecchia  on  its 
Uf^hest  sonmiit.  Nearly  adjoining  this  is  aa  aneient 
gate  of  rcry  singular  construction,  being  formed  of 
roughly  hewn  stones,  the  successive  courses  of  which 
jiroject  over  each  other  till  they  meet,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pomted  arch.  Some  reseniblanoe  may  cer- 
tainly be  traced  between  thi^  gateway  and  those  at 
Tiiyns  and  Mycenae,  bat  the  agreement  is  by  no  means 
ao  close  as  maintained  by  Gcll  and  other  writers. 
Lower  down  the  hill  is  a  fine  I&nmn  arch,  serving 
OS  one  of  Uie  galea  of  the  modem  town  ;  ami  near  il 
are  some  massive  reniains  (if  a  nionnnimt,  apparently 
wpulchral,  which  a  local  antiijoarj-  ((  l  ivi  Hi)  maiu- 
tuius  to  be  the  t^nub  of  king  Satuniu:>  (!),  who,  ac- 
Cfli^g  to  popular  belief,  was  the  founder  of  Arpi- 
nnm.  (IJnin:infl!i,  vol.  lii.  pp.  .371 — .'JT.'j;  Clavt  lli, 
JUturia  di  Arpitu),  ]>\h  11,  12;  KA>n\l,  Juitriuy  to 
ArjUM,  Geneva,  1820,pp.C3 — 79  ;  Craven, .4 ^^rtmi, 
vol.  i.  ]>p.  107 — IU9;  Dionigi,  Via§gio  od  aleme 
dtta  tkl  Lasio,  pp.  47—33.) 


OATB  or  ARPniUX. 


Cicero  repeatedly  alladea  to  a  Tilla  bdonging  to 
his  brother  Quintus,  between  Arpinnm  and  Aqui- 
nnm,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Abcanum  (ad 
Q.  Fr.  m.  1,  9,  ad  Att.  v.  I).    Hence  it  has  been 

f-upfNtMNl  that  the  modem  >'illage  of  Arce,  about 
7  miles  8.  of  Arpinum,  was  in  ancient  times  knon-n 
as  Aiix  ;  and  indeed  it  i»  already  mentioned  under 
tlmt  name  by  P.  Diaoontu,  in  the  atrenth  onturr. 
(//isL  vi.  27.)  There  i.s,  however,  no  grmmd  for 
coniKiting  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Komanelli  and 
others)  with  tin;  Ai^  of  Ptulemy  (iii.  1.  §  .')7). 
which  i.s  pliu  t'd  liv  tli:i?  Avrit'T  .miong  the  Mar>i.  It 
wa.s  prolKilily  only  ,i  x  ill.i;.'  in  ti;i'  ti  nitory  of  Arpi- 
num ;  thouL'h,  if  (  iti  trust  to  the  in.scription8 
puMi>Iioil  by  l<K  ril  \vnt»T>  in  \vlii(  h  Akk  ae  and 
AuKA>'LrM  arc  found,  it  must  have  b<  ona  tuwii  with 
mnucipal  prmkges.  (RoRnne]K,\'ol.  iii.  pp.  3G 1 ,375 ; 
but  conip.  Muratori.  Inscr.  p.  1102.  4.)  The  villa 
of  Q.  Cicero  was  placed,  hke  that  of  K<h  brutlier,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Una,  beneath  the  hil)  now  occupied 
hj  Arcr  :  and  some  reni  iiii'^  v.  lili  li  luive  l)cen  found 
in  that  lucahty  are  rcj^ortlcd,  with  amch  plauiubility, 
aa  then  of  tfaa  TiUa  itsdf.  The  inscriptions  alleged 


to  have  been  discovered  thfrr*  ,nn>.  however,  of  Tery 
doubtful  authentici^.  (liuuaudli,  vuh  iiL  p.  376; 
Diadgi,  L  e.  p.  45;  OidL  Aifer.  571, 67S.) 

Plutarch  {Mar.  3)  mentions  a  village  which  lie 
calls  Cirrhaeaton  (Kiji^oxiiTttfr),  in  the  territiay  of 
Arpbm,  at  whidi  he  tdb  ««  that  Marios  was 
brought  tip.  The  name  is  pn-Lnbly  a  cornijifion  of 
Ci.KE.\TAE,  but  if  SO,  he  is  certaiidy  mistaken  ia 
a^isiguing  it  to  tiie  inrniediale  aaighboorbood  of  Ar- 
pinum.   [Cei:i:atai:.]  [K.  Il.P..] 

ABRA.  I .  {JJarruM,  Mdmra),  a  town  of  Cbal- 
eidice.  in  Syria,  SO  M.P.  &  of  Chalets  (fLAnL 
p.  194).  In  Abulfcda  (Tai.  St/r.  pp.  21,  111),  i: 
appears  as  a  oonaiderabfci  place,  wider  the  name  of 

2.  C^^h  ""M^J.  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  30).  an  inland 
town  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  same  apparently  which 
Pliny  calb  Areni  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  [P.  a] 

AKKABO  CAf»ae«5f,  Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  5,  ii.  16.  §§  1, 
2).  1.  A  river,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  bound:try  between  Upper  and  Lower  Pan- 
nooia.  It  enteiad  the  Danube  jnst  beknr  the  iw- 
dera  royal  borough  of  Jifuib. 

2.  AitRAuoNK  (in  the  ablatha  can,  Geoix. 
KaTenna,  iv.  19),  or  Arrabona,  in  its  Uter  fvnn, 
wa5  a  city  t.f  r.-n  nnniu  ^itu.'l1erl  near  the  juncti'-n  'if 
the  river  ArniU*  with  liiu  Uiiiiubo.  It  w.%j.  a  plair 
of  aoOM  importance  under  the  lower  empire,  luid 
w:is  garrisoned  hy  detadimcnts  of  the  tenth  anl 
l"i 111  rt cent h  legion.s.  It  is  probably  the  AkboJ* 
(".A^gwi*)  of  Pdybius  (ii.  11).  The  royal  bwwngh 
of  Jianb  correspon<is  iip.irly  with  the  ancient  Arrabo. 
(/t  Anti/H.  p.  246;  Tab.  Pcutinger. ;  Aotitia  Im^ 
peril.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

A'KKABON,  A'RRAGON.    [ARA(;t  s.] 

ARUK'CUl  (  A/}^>)x«0>  «  tribe  of  the  Maeotac, 
on  the  E.  aide  of  the  Faloa  Maeorie  (StnOk  u.  ]k 
495;  Stcph.  B.  8.  v.\  Plin.  vi.  7)  ;  probsblv  tli« 
Arichi  (    ix«0  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §  18>    [P.  S.J 

ASRE'TniM  ('A^ior:  JEM.  'A^W,  Are- 
tinus,  Phn.;  but  in.scriptinn"  have  always  Am^tir.n^: 
Artzao)^  one  uf  the  most  andent  and  powerful  cities 
of  Etraria,  ritnated  in  thenpperTaHey  of  theAnms, 
abriut  4  miles  S.  of  that  rivi  r.  StraU)  .siy.^  that  it 
was  the  most  inland  city  of  Ktruria,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Apemitnes,  and  ndcoos  it  1,200  stadia  from 
Rome,  which  rather  exceeds  the  truth.  TIic  Itine- 
raries place  it  on  the  Via  Clodia,  50  M.  i*.  fivm 
Florentia,  and  37  firom  Clnshiro.  (Strsb.  r.  p.  226; 
Itui.  Ant.  p.  235;  Tah.  Pe«t)  AU  accounts  agm? 
in  representing  it  as  in  early  ages  one  of  the  mobt 
important  and  powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  and  it  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  twelve  \vhi<  h  composed  the 
1  confederation  (Miiller,  Ktrujfktr,  vol.  i.  p.  345), 
tliough,  in  con  ecjuence  of  its  remoteness  from  Rome, 
we  hear  comjmiativcly  little  of  it  in  history.  It  is 
first  mentiuiieil  during  the  reign  of  TarijuiKius  Pris- 
cus,  when  we  are  tf^Kl  tluit  five  of  tlio  Ktruscan 
cities,  Arretium,  Clusium,  Vohiterrae,  Ruscllae,  and 
Wtulonia,  united  tht-ir  anns  with  the  Latins  and 
Sabmes  apaiiist  the  growing  power  of  the  Rt'iam 
king.  (Dionys.  iii.  51.)  Fnai  tide  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  it  for  more  tlian  two  centuries,  till  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  arms  again  brought  them 
into  opiliaion  with  the  mon  distant  dties  of  Etraris; 
but  among  tljese  Arretium  seems  to  liave  Neu  the 
least  hostile  in  its  dispoaitioii.  In  n.  c.  309  we  are 
told  tiiat  It  was  tiie  only  one  ef  the  Etnwcan  of  tisB 
wTiich  did  not  join  in  t!i'>  wnr  a.rnin>t  Rorne,  an! 
thuu^^h  it  .'ippars  to  have  been  subscqocjitly  drawn 
into  the  league,  it  hastonod  ia  tha  tmia%  year  to 
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MDclvde  a  pnco  with  the  Hi^public  for  30  yaun. 

iz.  3S,  37;  DkxL  xx.  35.)  It  would  seem 
tibat  tks  Arrettnes  were  a<pitn  in  arms  with  the  other 
Etramwin  r..<\  204,  l>ut  were  compelled  to  sue 
f  If  praoc,  and  pui-choacd  a  tnico  for  40  years  with  a 
lari;c  >mn  of  muoej.  (Id.  i.  37.)  Livy  spcalu  of 
Arretioffl  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  | 
Etrom,  capitA  Elninai-  p'pnlortim;"  but  wo  leani 
that  tht-y  were  aj^tat*  .1.  :irul  pnlaMy  w  I'likomxi  by 
dl>a>e^tie  AHDnoOft,  ubii  h  in  uiu'  instance  involved 
thtin  in  open  war.  (Id.  x.  3.)  Tlic  occ-a-sion  on 
«hu:h  tiiey  fH6sed  into  the  amdition  of  bubjects  or 
4t|>w>ifant»  Bome  it  nnkaovn,  b«t  it  was  appa- 
iTOtly  by  »  praccful  arrangement,  as  we  hear  of  no 
IriiUDph  over  the  Arretioea.  In  B.  c.  283  they  were 
kadefEvd  hj  the  Senonian  Ganla,  and  a  Roman  anny 
^h'u-h  3iivatu->l  ti>  tli'-ir  relief  was  dofoatctl,  but  the 
otj  did  But  tiUi  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  (foL 
i.  19.) 

Aft<T  tho  Romans  had  comjiletcd  the  conquest  of 
Ualjr,  Arretiom  was  regarded  as  a  militaiy  post  of 
the  Uffcest  importance,  as  oommandii^  the  western 

fBti»r^  into  Ktmria  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
ftem  Ciaaljiiue  Gaol.  The  high  road  across  the 
ApcsMMV  frotn  thwHW  to  Bcnonla  was  not  con- 

»tru«  t^d  tin  B.  c.  187  (Liv.  xxxix.  2),  but  it  is  dear 
that  this  route  waaooe  preriouslj  frequented;  hence, 
b  the  Second  Punic  War,  Fbumniiis  was  posted  at 
Anvtinm  with  hh*  anuy  in  order  to  oppose  the  ad- 
rancc  (4  lUnnibril,  while  Servilins  occupied  Ariiui- 
nom  with  the  lilce  object.    (Pol.  iii.  77,  80;  Liv. 
ai2.S,  3>)   Daring  a  later  period  of  tlx-  war 
■Melons  were  entertaiiif?«l  of  the  tidelity  of  Arre- 
tioBi:  hut  MarL-L-Uu^,  having  been  sent  thither  in 
haate,  pnrveDted  an  open  defection,  and  severe  prc- 
cntMBS  were  taken  fur  th>'  future.    (Liv.  xxvii.  21, 
S2.  24.)    But  a  few  yearb  aft*  rwarA>  (n.  c.  20.')) 
the  .\nvtines  were  among  the  foremost  of  the  cities 
of  Etmria  to  furnish  arms  and  military  stores  <.f 
vaiioQs  kinds  for  the  aniiaiiient  of  Scipio.  (Liv. 
anA  4$.)   In  tlie  civil  wan  «f  Sulla  and  Marios 
dMy  tsok  part  with  the  latter,  fur  whif  h  tln'V  were 
mnnfy  pnniaihed  by  Sulla,  who  deprived  them  of 
^  riy^hCs  of  Boman  dtims,  and  oonfiseated  their 
lard?,  \rj.x  did  n  >t  actually  cam"  out  their  fiartitiun. 
Uany  of  the  inhabitants  afterwards  joined  the  cause 
ef  CadiBa.  (Cie.  pro  Cote,  33,  pro  Mwnm.  M, 
«rf  .ttf.  i.  19.)    At  the  out'inak  of  the  Civil  War 
in  B.  u  49,  Amtinm  was  one  of  the  iintt  places 
wldrk  Gs«a»  hasteoed  to  eociqij  immediatelj  after 
hi  L».l  p(vv«.ed  th^  ll'ibicon.     (Caes.  B.C.  i.  11; 
Qe.  ori  /m.  zri.  12.)    From  this  time  it»  name 
is  aeaneijr  nentianed  in  history;  hat  we  leam  from 
ijtr  Liber  C'-Lnianira  th:it  it  n-c-eivcd  n  colony 
vsdcr  Aagostua,  appaxenti^  the  same  to  which  I'hny 
the  title  of  Arrstinm  Jafiam.   (Lib.  Colon. 
|kftS;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8.)    That  authur.  indeed, 
dtttrhrs  the  Arretinos  as  diraded  in  iiis  time  into 
the  Aredni  Veteres,  Aretini  FSdentes,  and  Aretinl 
J(diftx»-9.    That  the^e  constituted  separate  muni- 
dpal  brxiies  or  cnmmonittes  is  certain  from  an  iii- 
if  riptit-n,  in  which  we  find  the  "  Deouriones  Arrcti- 
Borum  Veterom  "  (Orel).  Inicr.  100),  but  it  is  not 
Orar  that  they  inhabited  altogether  distinct  towns. 
f^n^i  niake^  no  alliu>ion  to  any  such  (li>tinction,  and 
otbrr  ioscriptkaa  mention  the  *'  Ordu  An-etinoruni," 
without  any  torther  addition,     (lb.  1.300;  Mnr. 
inter,  p.  1094.  2.)     It  is  pmltable,  therefore,  tli  it 
ih^  wcTP  menply  the  naine-i  of  disttnct  oolonies  or 
bDdi>-4  of  s^  ttJrrs  wlii'  h  had  r»r  .^'Uno  rea.''<»n  receivr<l 
a  spparale  munict|«d  orgaui&atian.    The  Arrctiui 
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Julienses  were  evidently  the  colonists  settled  by  Au- 
gustus: the  Arretmi  Fidentes  probably  datctl  fnim 
the  time  of  Sulla,  or  pcrliaps  from  a  still  earlier 
periul.  But  there  seems  resson  to  believe  that  Arre- 
tium  Velnf,  the  ancient  F.tni^cnn  city,  did  in  fact 
occupy  H  bite  dilicrent  Iroiu  the  uiodeni  Artzzo^ 
■  which  has  probably  succeeded  to  the  Roman  dty. 
The  ruins  of  the  former  have  been  p'unted  out  nn  n 
height  callc<l  Poygio  di  S.  Corntlio,  two  or  throe 
miles  to  the  SE.  of  Artzzo,  where  there  are  some 
remains  of  ancient  walLs,  apparently  of  Ktnwcaa 
con-struction.  The  only  ruiuit  visible  in  the  mudem 
city  are  some  small  portions  of  an  ampliitlieitrr,  de- 
cidedly of  Roman  date.  (Kepetti.  Diz.  Gcogr.  di 
Tosctma,  roL  i.  p.  585;  Micoli,  Jlon.  Ined,  p.  410; 
Dcnius's  Etmria^  voL  ii.  pi».  431—431.) 

The  other  relics  of  anti<inity  di-CDVcml  at  Arezzo 
are  far  more  interesting  and  valuable.  Among  these 
are  nnmeraos  worics  in  bnose,  c.'ipecially  the  Gbi- 
maera  and  the  statue  of  Minerva,  IkiiIi  of  whi<  h  an? 
now  preserved  in  the  GaUeiy  at  Florence,  and  are 
among  the  most  interesting  spedmens  of  Etmscssn 
art.  Mncli  jmttery  h.^s  also  been  fouiul,  of  a  jn-eu- 
liar  style  of  bright  red  ware  ornaments  in 
relief,  wholly  diferent  frotn  the  {>ainted  vases  so 
numerous  in  S^mthcrn  I'tniria.  The  Roman  in.scrip- 
tions  on  them  coniirm  the  statement  of  Pliny  (uzv. 
46),  who  speaks  of  AnretivBi  as  still  celelnated  hi 
his  time  for  its  pottery;  which  was,  however,  re- 
panlcd  with  contempt  by  the  weidthy  Romans,  and 
used  only  for  ordinary  purpotics.  (Mart.  i.  54.  6, 
xiv.  98;  Pcrs.  i.  130.)  Vitmvius  and  Pliny  both 
jspeak  of  the  walls  of  -Vrretitmi  (nieaninp  nppirently 
the  ancient  Etru^^can  city)  as  built  of  lirii  k,  and 
remarkable  for  the  cjcceUeooe  of  their  construction. 
(Vltmv.  ii.  8.  §  y ;  I'lin.  xm  14.  a.  49.)  Mo  n- 
in.iins  of  these  are  now  visible. 

Maecenxs  is  conmionly  regarded  as  a  native  of 
Amtinm.  There  is  not,  indml,  any  proof  that  he 
was  hiniMilt  bom  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  tlio 
fiimily  of  the  Cilmi  to  whidi  he  bdonged  was  at  an 
early  period  the  most  ]K;wc.'-ful  and  consjncooos  of 
the  nubility  of  that  city  (Liv.  x.  3,  5;  compare 
Hor.  Corm.  iii.  S9. 1,  Sal.  L  6. 1)  ;  and  the  je^^tiog 
epithets  applied  to  his  favourite  by  Augustus  leave 
little  doubt  of  his  Arretian  origin.    (Macrob.  iL  4.) 

The  tenritoiy  of  Anetivn  was  Tery  extensive,  and 
inclnd«'<l  not  OUT  the  valley  of  the  Amus,  but 

a  part  of  that  of  tiie  Tiber  also  (i'lin.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  valley  ef  the  Cbuiis.  The  hitter 
appears  to  have  been,  in  ancient  .is  well  as  nKHlcin 
times,  marshy,  and  subject  to  inondationa;  and  the 
"Arratinnm  Stagnnm,"  mentioned  hj  Jnllns  Ob- 
scqnens  (§  100),  nmst  have  been  a  marshy  lake  in 
the  Vol  di  Chiaaa.    Great  part  of  the  Arrctine 
territory  was  extremely  ftrtile :  it  produced  wheat  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  several  choice  varieties  of 
vines.  (Plin.  xiv. 2.  8. 4,  x\iii.  9,  «.  20.)  [E.ILB.] 
AHRUAPACHITIS  ('Ap^airox?r«,   Ptol.  vi. 
1.  §  2),  a  district  of  Assyria  Proper,  adjoining 
Anncnia,  nameil  probably  from  u  to«n)  whicli  Pt<>|. 
(vi.  1.  §  6)  calb  Arrhaja  ('A^^oiro).  The  name  is, 
(M'rhaps,  connected  with  Arpbaxad,  as  Boihart 
{Geog.  Sarr.  ii.  c.  4)  has  conjectured.  C^«3 
ARUIIKNE.  [AnzANENE.] 
ARHHIA'KA(Td  ' A^i^toyd),  a  town  In  the  Thra- 
cian  Cher!«onesus  on  the  Hellesf)ont.  near  Cynossema, 
niention<-d  only  by  Thucv*iides  (viii.  104.) 
[     ARRI'ACA  (It.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438)  or  CA- 
:  KACrA  (KdfKLKKa,  Pfnl.  ii.  6.  §  .')7:  (.W.g.  Jfav. 
i  iv.  -^4),  a  tonu  of  the  Curpetani  in  Uispania  Tarru- 
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rrmcnsip,  on  the  hiph  roful  from  Kmrrita  to  Cnosar- 
augiuta,  22  M.  P.  NE.  of  Complatum  {Alcald). 
The  distanoe  idciitifieB  it  with  Ouadahjam^  on  Uie 
IJi  nnrrs^  wh«*ro  the  britl.L'''  .K  ro-s  tlio  river  is  built 
on  Koman  fouodatioos.  As  to  the  variation  in  the 
name,  it  is  said  that  one  fK&.  «f  the  Ithwnuy  haa 
Ihc  n.nn  Cararn.    (llkert,  i.  2.  p.  429.)     [\\  S.] 

ARSA  ("A/Kra:  Eth.  'Apaalos:  Azuaga),  a  city 
of  the  Tarda]!,  in  the  dtstriet  of  Baetoria  in  His- 
pania  Ba»-tir:i,  bdaniting  to  the  ronvrntns  of  (\ir- 
daba.  It  laj  in  the  Siara  Morcna  (M.  Marianus), 
and  b  mnrtioned  in  the  war  with  Vinathna.  (Ap> 
piaii.  lUfjK  70:  IMin.  iii.  1.  8.  3;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  14: 
Stopli.  H.  a.  r.)  Its  site  is  identified  by  ruins  with 
iiwcriptions.    (Florez,  ijt.  p.  20.)  [P- ^1 

ARSA  or  VARSA  ("Apo-a,  OPofxra),  a  disti  i.  t  of 
India  intra  Ganjrcm,  in  the  N.  of  the  Paujab.  It 
was  tliat  jart  of  the  country  between  the  Indus  and 
the  upper  mvr»e  of  the  Hjdaspcs  which  lay  nearer 
t'»  the  fiTiinT  river,  and  which  contained  the  rity  of 
Tnxila  (rd  Ta^iAa  or  To^ioAo),  the  capital,  in 
Alexander's  time,  of  the  Indian  Idng  Taxile».  (Ptol. 

Tii.  i.§4r,.)  [P.6.] 

ARSA'CIA.  [KiiAOAE.] 

ARSADA,  or  ARSADU^  a  town  of  Lycia,  not 

mentiotii'il,  so  far  as  apf'ears,  hy  any  ancient  writer. 
Tlie  modern  hitc  apjicars  to  be  Arta,  a  small  vil- 
hge  overlookiiy  the  Tallef  of  the  Xanthva." 
(Sj.'Titt's  /.r/rtrt.  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  There  are  rock 
tuuib^,  on  two  of  which  Lycian  inscriptions  were  ob- 
ienred.  "  There  are  eemal  Greek  hncriptiona;  in 
two  of  tliein  mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  the 
place."  One  inscripdon  is  given  in  Spratt's  Lycia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  291),  fnm  which  it  appears  that  the 
aiK  init  nnme  wxs  \mA  Ann,  as  it  i.t  assumed  in  the 
work  referred  to,  but  Arsadus,  or  Ar8ada(liko  Ary- 
Auidb),  as  the  Ethnic  name,  whidb  occurs  twice  in 
the  in!*cription,  showa  (A^raSro.'f  6  irjuof,  and 
ApaaStcLy  in  the  accusatiTe  singnlar.)  The  real  name 
is  not  certain,  because  the  name  of  a  place  cannot 
always  be  deduced  with  certainty  firom  the  Ethnic 
name.  The  inscription  is  oo  a  sarcophagus,  and  re- 
cords tliat  the  Dennis  honoured  a  certjun  person  with 
a  fold  crown  and  a  bronze  statue  fur  certain  senrices 
t  )  the  eommnnity.  The  in'^eripfion  showi?  that  there 
w;us  a  temple  of  .\pollo  at  tlii>  j  lace.       [(}.  L.] 

AltSAMOSATA.    [Akmosata  .] 

AKSA'NIAS  {'ApiTay'iai:  -l/y7-o</-(*A/ii).anafllaent 
of  the  Euphrates  according  to  Pliny  (v.  24,  vi.  ;jl ; 
comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xr.  15  ;  Pint.  IascuIL  31).  Ritter 
(Erdhmh,  v.,1.  pp.  85.  98,  101,  G4fj,  vol,  xi. 
p.  1 10)  considers  it  to  be  the  S.  arm  of  the  Eu- 
tJinitce  (St  Martin,  wr  fArmmie,  pp.  50, 
51, 171).  [K.  H.  J.] 

ARSANUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates  ac- 
cordini;  to  Pliny  (v.  24),  hnt  mentioned  in  no  other 
writer.  [E.?..  ,T.^ 

AHSENA'UIA  (/tin.  AnL  p.  14;  'Apcfvapla 
«e\«v(a,  Ptol.  It.  2.  §  3;  Arsennaria  Latinonun, 
PUn.  V.  2.  s.  1 ;  Arsiniia.  Mej.i,  i.  G.  §  1 :  AneWf 
Rn.),  an  important  city  of  Xunudia,  or,  according  to 
the  later  dirinon,  of  Mraretania  Caesariensts,  3  ML  P. 
frotn  the  sea,  between  Quiza  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Chinalaph  (a  few  minutes  W.  of  the  meridian  of 
Gnvnwich).  That  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
in^jfirlance  is  prove*!  1^  it*  mins,  amonu'  which  are 
the  cisterns  for  collecting  rain-water,  wliii  h  extended 
lwne.it  h  the  whole  town.  Theru  are  also  several 
Iloinan  inseriptiuns.  (Shaw,  pp.  29,  30.  or  p.  14, 
2nil  ivl.:  i'.artli.  \\'n}"f,  nnu;,  v,  .^-r.  ]\  ry'K)  TlV  S.] 

Ali^L  .Nti  ('A^aTjj^;  Van),  u  lar^o  Like  suilualtd 


ARSIAKA. 

in  the  S.  of  Armenia.  Straho  (xi.  p.  .')29)  says  flwf 
;  it  was  also  called  Thonitis  (dcvvlTa),  which  Gr06» 
!  knrd  cofreela  to  Thospitia  (Bwowrrif,  Ptd. 

V.  13.  §  7;  Plin.  Ti.  27.  8.  31).    The  lake  Ar>is.'n, 
which  Ptolemy  (/.  c)  distinguishes  from  Thoe|atis 
'  has  heen  ideatified  with  Anene,  and  the  name  ts  Odd 

to  snrxivc  in  the  fiiitwi  Arjish,  situated  on  the  N. 
;  of  the  lake  (St  Martin,  Mem.  mr  fA  mimie,  vol.  i. 
I  p.  56).    On  the  other  hand,  Ritter  {Erdk-urule,  vrii. 
i.x.  p.  786)  identifies  Ar>i.vvi  with  the  Mantianc  « f 
btrabo^  and  Lake  Van.   It  most  be  recollected  that 
!  till  hidy  this  district  has  been  a  lerrs  meoffitita, 
I  and  but  little  yet  has  been  done  for  the  illustration 
of  ancient  authors.    Till  further  evidence  thcrrforo 
I  has  been  collected,  it  would  be  premataie  to  oonne  to 
any  distinct  oondnaon  on  these  points.  Stnbo  (I.  e.> 
describes  Arsene  as  aboiintlinc  in  natron,  w)  mof  li 
j  so  as  to  remove  stains  fruni  cloth  :  the  water  was 
I  undriiikal  le.    The  Tigris,  he  adds,  flows  thrbo^h  it 
■  with  .such  nipi'lity  that  the  waters  do  not  commingle; 
lieuce  it  has  l>een  inlemd  that  Arsene  is  the  .sam9 
as  the  Arethnsa  of  Pliny       31 ,  comp.  Ritter,  £rd- 
kunde^  rol.  x.  p.  90;  Ersch  and  CirulH^r's  Ennjrlopae- 
dia).    Lake  Ion  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  in  e-xtremo 
length  from  NE.  to  SW.  about  70  miks,  and  in  ex- 
treme breadth  from  N.  to  S.  .ibotit  28  n-.ih'^.  Ihf* 
level  is  pUced  at  5467  feet  above  the  sea.    1  ho 
wattf  is  oraddsh,  bat  eattle  will  drink  it,  partieO' 
larly  near  the  rivi  rs.    (Kinncir,  Trarrls,  p.  384  ; 
London  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  50,  toL  x.  pp.  39 1 , 
398, 4ia)  [E.B..I.J 

AP.SK'.*nA  (*Ap(T77(ra:  Arji'.fh),  a  town  .and  ili>trif  t 
of  Amienia,  on  the  NE.  of  Lake  I'dn;  the  district  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  of  Arria  CA^fa)  men- 
tiuiie«l  hy  Pt i4rmy  (v.  13.  §  13).  In  the  10th  cen- 
tury it  was  called  "Apots  or  'A^cs  (Const.  Porph.- 
de  Adm.  Imp.  e.  44.  p.  144.  ed.  Hears.),  and  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Mn.vittlman  princ*'.*. 
In  A.  D.  993  it  was  recovered  by  the  Empire  ;  but, 
A.  D.  1071,  was  taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  :  soon 
after  its  capture  by  the  Georpians,  a.  i>.  1206,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  the  Mnn;:ols,  (St.  Martin.  Mewi.  mr 
rArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  136;  London  Gtog.  Journal^ 
vol.  X.  ]).  402.)  [E.  B.  .1.] 

A'K.SIA,  a  .small  river  of  I.-tria,  still  rall'  >i  Ar^tty, 
which  became  the  boundarj'  between  Italy  and  11- 
lyricum,  when  Istria  had  been  annexed  by  Augustus 
to  the  fonner  contitry.    (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6,  19.  s.  23 ; 
Tab.  Peut.)    I'lorus  represents  it  an  having  been  at 
an  e.arlier  period  the  limit  between  the  Ilh-riaa"?  and 
l>trian-s  (ii.  4).     It  lloweil  into  the  Fljuiaticns  Si- 
I  nus  ( (lolj'o  di  Quamerv),  on  the  E.  coast  of  Istria, 
just  beyond  the  town  of  Xesactinm  (Ciutef  Nmro). 
The  existence  of  a  town  of  the  nan:e  "  rivi'.n-i  Ar- 
bia,"  rests  only  oa  tlie  authority  of  the  geographer  of 
RaTenna(hr.81 ),  and  is  probablya  mistake.  [E.H.B.3 
A'HSIA  SIl.VA,  a  woo<l  on  the  (nnfines  of  the 
I  Poman  and  V'eieutine  territories,  where  a  battle  was 
I  fought  between  the  Boman  eonrals  Bratns  and  Va- 
!  1< Tin>  Pnpliriiln  and  the  exiled  Tar.piins.  snj]<  rtt  l 
by  the  Vcientines  and  Tarquinians,  in  which  Aruu.s 
the  MO  of  Tarqain,  and  Bmtns,  were  both  slain. 
(Ur.  a.  6;  Val.  Max.  L  8.  8  5;  Plut.  Popl  9,  wh-. 
writes  the  name  Oipaw  iXiros.)    The  name  is 
never  again  mentioDod:  it  was  probably  nothin? 
more  than  a  sacred  grove.   Diony.<ius  calls  it  SpvM^v 
itpbf  fiptcos  'Opdrov  (t.  14);  but  the  hi.st  name 
i-  prol»ably  corrupt.  [E.  H.  B.J 

A  RSI  AN  A  (Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6X  ■  town  of 
S",M'ii;a.  It  n  ay  }»•.  ]<Tha;<,  the  same  as  the 
iurei.ua  {Taptiofa)  u  I'lol.  (\i.  J.  §  5).  [V.J 
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ARSINAKIUM. 

ARSIXA'RIUM  VIL  CSpaivipiov  ixpoy),  a 
hod  land  wi  the  W.  coast  of  LibjA  Interior,  placed 
hf  Ptaknj  (ir.  6.  § 6)  in  9PV»g.y  and  IS^ N.  lat, 

b«-tw«-n  til**  tw"  prpat  rivers  DaraJiu?  (^Stn/  f/nP)  .lud 
Sudiieir  ((^osiMa);  a  pcxsiUua  exactly  aiuweriug  to 
thatafC  FardhftlMiTcstenirooitpoiiifcar the  whole 
c.'ntirjpti:  rf  Africa.  It  b  true  that  PtoliMiiy  trivfs 
puicu  «n  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  more  to  tlio  W.,  Lis 
WBtoUBWrt  point  hAag  the  Pr.  Cbtae,  at  the  mooth 
of  tlieStrail«,  v.\udi  lit?  |>la«  e3  in  long.  6°  [Ampk- 
ixsukj;  f<^  h«  mistook  the  whole  shape  of  this 
eaast,  rspe.  hilly  ia  its  JX.  portioii.  Btrt  lOlI  his  Pr. 
Arsinariujn  i*  the  wcsteruinast  point  of  the  coast  for 
a  ling  dbtaoM  OQ  both  aides  of  it.  The  geogra- 
ibets  who  pim  tlia  npe  N.  of  C.  Bkuuo  have  not 
fNcn  Ptolemy  anffifiwit  credit  fiir  the  accuracy  of 
his  knjritudes.  [P.  S.] 

ARSI'XOE  {^'hpoufin,  Striib.  p.  804;  I'lin.  v.  1 1. 
i.  12.  ri.  29.  s.  33;  StepL  B.  p.  126;  Mart.  Capell. 
S.  §  677  :  ii'M.  ^A(>aivotTri%y  or  'XpfTivofCs),  tlie 
aame  of  •ererai  citie^i  which  derived  tlicir  ap|x-]lati(>ii 
froto  AnUKM;  the  fiiwurite  sister  of  I^olciny  I'hila- 
idphas.whofT-rH  tod  or  oxtfndfd  and  beautified  them, 
and  druioUAi  tiinu  \k)  h<-r  lionuuror  mcinoty.  Their 
eMStiuB  or  impro^-cment  conscqaently  dates  between 
B-r  3.«4 — 246.  Each  of  these  cities  apparently 
t«Qpi«d  the  .vile  of,  or  included,  previously  existing 


ABSIKOf. 


1.  A  city  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Heroo- 
!  giiU^  in  the  Hed  bee.  It  yna  the  capital  of  the 

one,  and  ene  of  tin  prindpal  haalMan 
bdei^rin^  to  K;^t.  It  appears  to  h.ive  fx-eii  also  Je- 
■wninili  il  Cleupalris  (Strab.  p.  780)  and  Arsiuoites 
(Pfi».v.  9.  §  9;  OralH,  Aeer.  516).  It  is  elao 
oT:JwtTinc<i  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Piiuduruth  {^Ljcod.  xii.  2,  9;  A'i(in6.  xxjuii.  7; 
Wiser,  JOJipO.  ItmMrlmh.  H.  p.  909).  The 
Kadcrn  Arxhrkrr\id,  a  villape  near  Suez,  corrasjxjnds 
to  this  ArHnof.  It  was  seated  near  the  eastern  tor- 
Sliest iisi  of  the  Rsjral  cmisI  whidi  oonmnmieated 
»:th  tFi**  IVlii^i.io  lran<  K  of  the  Nile,  and  wliii  h 
Pcokmy  I*biiadclphas  carried  on  from  the  Bitter 
Likes  t0  the  bead  of  the  Heroopofite  bay.  Anunoe 
(Fbk  19)  wa-  125  miles  from  rrlii>iuin.  Tlie 
neaMB  «f  the  Aninoite  nome  were  presented  by 
thit  nooBidi  t»  hb  sister,  and  nmained  the  property 
«f  «'jwT=».<-ive  quet-ns  or  princes-ses  of  the  Lagid 
teulj.  The  ■hoftuess  of  the  roed  across  the  eastern 
dwrt  and  its  pontion  neer  the  eaaal  wen  tiie  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  Arsinoe  as  a  staple  of  trade. 
9Bt  althoogh  it  possessed  a  capacious  bay,  it  was 
oposed  to  the  south  wind,  and  the  dif&ulties  which 
•h^  encountered  from  ree£i  in  working  op  the  gulf 
were  oocfeidenbie.  Aniinoe,  accordingly,  was  less 
sGg^y  fituated  for  the  Indian  traffic  tlian  either 
Mt  js  Honnoa  or  Berenice.  In  common,  however, 
wHh  other  ports  on  the  Ked  Sea  Arsinoe  improvotl  j 
ia  its  coconnerce  after  the  coU']ucst  of  Egypt  by  the  i 
Ematts.  One  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  annually  I 
fcuW  fr  »rn  Ei,'ypt:an  havens  to  bring  from  western 
I&iia  .-ilk,  previous  Muucs,  and  an;matics  (Gibbon, 
D.  and  F.  ch.  vi). 

2.  In  the  Ilepfannmi-;.  was  the  capital  of  the 
fianae  Aninoilcs,  and  «.l>  M'at<d  on  the  woleni  bank  ; 
ef  the  Kfe,  bettreen  the  river  and  the  I^kc  Moeris,  | 
K^tlv-w.-s-t  of  Jfempliis,  in  lat.  29^  X.     In  the 
Pluntonic  era  An»iD<.«  wbm  dcuoiuiiiatcd  the  city  of  ' 
Craosfiks  ifLpoKtttlkmv  wiXit),  from  the  peculiar  | 
mrrmcv  piid  by  its  inliabitants  fo  that  animal.  The  ' 
ffcgitn  b  which  Arsinoe  stood  —  the  modem  El- 
i'fMai^  WW  the  most  fertile  in  £^7^  Besides 


com  and  the  usual  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the 
Kile  valley,  it  abounded  in  datee,  figs,  roses,  and  its 
▼ineyards  and  gardens  rivalled  UUms  in  the  vicinity 
of  All  .xandria.  Uses  too  slone  the  ofive  n^eid  col* 

tivatiun. 

The  Andnoito  nome  was  honnded  to  the  west 
by  the  Lak»  Mseris  {Berket  el  kenin)  watered 
by  the  Canal  of  Joseph  {BahrJusuf),  and  contained, 
besides  Tarioos  pynunid.*),  the  necropolis  of  the  city 
of  Cnxodiles,  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  which  to- 
gether with  the  I^kc  arc  descriljed  under  Moeris, 
Extensive  mounds  of  ruins  at  Meditut-el-Fyoom,  or 
el- Fares  represent  the  site  of  Arsinoe,  but  no  remains 
of  any  remarkable  antiquity,  except  a  few  ficulidnml 
blocks,  have  hitherto  been  found  there.  In  the  later 
periods  of  tlie  Roman  empire  Anunoe  wa*  annexed 
to  the  department  of  Arcadia,  and  became  the  chief 
town  of  an  episcopal  .M-e.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  809,  ecq.; 
Herod,  ii.  48;  Diod.  i.  89;  Aelian.  If.  A.  x.  24{ 
I'lin.  v.  9.  .s.  II,  xxxvi,  16  ;  Mart,  Capell.  vi.  4  ; 
bcliouis  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  1C2  ;  Champollion, 
[Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  seq.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  Kepio  Tmpl.Klytica  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Thiluteras 
(A'osMw)  and  Myos  Hormos.  (Strab.  zvl  p.  769.) 
It  was  previously  called  Olbia  (Stepli.  H.  s.  v.  'Ap- 
aiy6t)').  According  to  Agatliarchides  {^de  Jiub.  Mar. 
p.  53),  there  were  hot  springs  in  its  neighbotuhood. 
Arsinoe  stood  nearly  at  the  point  w  here  the  limestone 
range  of  the  Arabian  hills  joins  the  Muns  Poiphy* 
litss,  and  aft  the  sontitsm  entranoe  of  the  Hoink 

jxilite  fJulf. 

4.  A  city  in  Aethiopia,  north  of  Dili  Beienioes, 
and  near  the  entnnee  of  the  Bed  Sea  (^Bab-ti» 

Mnndtb).  (Strab.  xn.  p.  773j  Mda,  iii.  8;  Plin.  vi, 
34;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  14.)  [W.  B.  1).] 

5.  A  town  of  Crete  asslp^ncd  to  Lyctus.  (Steph. 
B.)  Berkclius  (arf  /oc.)  t>u|ii«iscs  that  an  error 
had  crept  into  the  text,  and  that  for  Amttov  wo 
slurald  lead  AiMtfor. 

Its  existeneo  has  been  confirmed  by  some  coins 
with  the  types  and  emblems  peculiar  to  the  Cretan 
mints.   (Eekhid,  toL  ii.  p.  304  ) 

6.  A  town  in  the  E.  of  ('yprus.  near  tlie  jmi- 
montory  of  Acamas  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ;  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§  4),  formerly  called  Marion  {Vlipiov ;  Steph.  B. 
t.v.\  comp.  Scylox,  s.  p.  Cyprus).  Ptnleni)'  Soter 
destroyed  this  town,  and  removed  the  inliahitants  to 
Paphos  (Diod.  xix.  89).  For  coins  of  Marion  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  86.  The  naiDc  of  Arkinoe  was 
given  to  it  in  honour  of  the  Acgyptian  prince.v.s  of 
that  name,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  I'hihuiel- 
phus.  llienvcles  and  Coost  Porphjr.(7'Afm.  i.  15) 
pbco  it  between  Paphos  and  Sobji.  The  nuxlern  ' 
name  is  Polikruioko  or  Crisophou,  from  the  gold 
inlne^  in  the  ndghboorhood.  Accordin<;  to  Sirabo  ,< 
{I.e.)  there  was  «  grove  sacred  to  Zeus.  (\\i)ni.s,  ' 
from  its  subjection  to  the  kings  of  the  Ui^id  faiiiiiy, 
had  more  than  one  city  of  this  name,  wliich  was 
common  to  .several  princesses  of  that  Ionise. 

Another  Arsinoe  is  placed  near  Anunochostus  to 
the  N.  of  the  ishud  (Strab.  p.  683).  A  third  city 
of  tlje  .vamo  name  appears  in  Strabo  (I.  r.),  with  a 
harbour,  temple,  .ind  grove,  and  lies  betwei'n  C)lil  .md 
New  Paphos.  The  ancient  name  survives  in  the 
present  Arschelia  (D'Anville.  Mtm.  df  VAcod.  det 
Jiucrip.  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  537,  545,  551,  554  ;  Engel, 
Kifprot,  vol.  i.  pp.  73,  97,  137;  Mamti,  Viaffgif 
v.»l.  i.  p.  200).  [E.  n..T.] 

7.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Penta- 
polis  u  Cyren^Ica:  so  called  under  the  Ptoleniieet 
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8.  A  pkioe  OB  ^  eaistflf  Cflkia,  mentioned  lif 
Strabo  (p.  670)  a*  Iwril^  •  port.  Lonko  places 
it  at  or  near  the  minod  modem  castle,  called  Sokhta 
KdUjti,  below  which  is  a  port,  sach  aa  Strabo  dc- 
h<Til)o.s  ut  ArsiiMM,  and  a  peninsula  on  the  eixst  side 
of  the  liarbonr  covered  with  ruins.  {A»ia  Minor, 
p.  2U1.)  TluH  modem  aite  is  east  of  Anemurium, 
and  west  of,  and  near  to^  Cape  StUman.  (Beau- 
§ort'A  Knramnnia).  [G.L.'^ 
y.  [Pataua.J 
10.  In  Aetolia.  [Cox OPE.] 
ARSISSA.  [Ah-i;m:."| 
ARTABIA,  AKIAUIUS.  [Ahauis.] 
ARTABRI  ^KffnSpoi,  'Ap>np*€ai,  Arrotrcbae), 
a  poojile  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  nis]>ajii.i  Tarra- 
OoaeiutB,  aboot  the  promontory  Neriiun  (C.  Finis- 
Irrre),  and  aimmd  a  hay  called  by  their  name 
[.\RTAr.n<ir.T"M  Sim-h],  on  whioh  there  were  several 
scm-port  tovriu,  which  the  sailors  who  fncxjuented 
than  called  the  Porta  of  the  Artahri  (*A^rM^ 
XifjifvaK).  Strabo  Htat«>s  that  in  his  time  the  Artabri 
were  called  Arotrebae.  Ue  places  them  in  Lu^itatiia, 
which  he  makes  to  extend  as  fiur  as  theN.  eoast  of  the 
peninsula.  We  may  place  them  akog  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  Gallicia,  which  looks  to  the  NW.  l>o- 
tween  C.  Ortrgnt  and  C.  Fhuterre  (Strah.  Hi.  ]>;i. 
147.  irjl,  154  ;  rtnl.  ii.  G.  §  22).  Stniho  pp^-aks 
of  the  Ccltici,  in  coiinoctioa  with  tlie  Artabri,  as  it 
the  latter  were  a  tribe  of  ^  ftnner(p.  \!>3);  wluch 
Mela  expressly  >tates  (iii.  I.  §  9  ;  but  the  text  is  ! 
doubtful).  Ptolemj  also  assigDS  the  district  of  the 
Artabri  to  the  Galhad  Lneenaes  (KoMUf  «wr  Am^ 
mvfflwv,  i  e.  having  Lneiis  Angosti  for  their  capital : 
a.  6.  §§2, 4). 

Plioj  (ir.  20,  22.  a.  34,  35)  places  the  Arro- 
trebae^  belonging  to  thaMnrentns  of  Lucns  Augusti, 
about  the  promontory  Cclticnm,  which,  if  not  the 
•same  as  the  Xerium  of  the  othersi,  is  evidently  in  its 
immediate  neighbooriiood ;  hot  be  confivses  the 
who],'  matter  by  a  veiy  curion?  error.  He  mentions 
u  pnnnnntorj'  railed  Artabruni  n-i  the  headhind  at 
the  X\V.  extremity  of  Sjxtin  ;  the  coast  on  the ODO 
^i'lp  iif  it  loikinp  to  the  X.  ami  t!ii>  G  iliic  Ocean,  on 
tlio  i>tlier  side  to  the  W.  and  the  AlLantic  Ocean. 
But  he  n<naiders  thb  promontory  to  he  the  W.  head' 
hnul  oj'  the  eMmry  of  the  Ta'jti.*,  nnd  a(I(l->  tliat 
liOtnc  ralle<l  it  Magnum  IV.,  and  uth  rs  (Misiponc, 
from  the  c  ily  of  OIU^po  (Lifbon).  He  assigns,  in 
fact,  all  the  W.  coast  «f  Sjuin,  down  to  the  mouth 
of  tho  Ta^U9,  to  the  N.  ct.ia.st ;  and,  instead  of  being 
M  to  detect  his  error  by  the  resemblance  of  name 
N'twocn  his  ArtaSnun  Pr,  and  his  Arnitn'1<.ac  (the 
Artabri  of  his  prcdocesstirs,  Strubo  and  Mela),  he 
perversely  finds  fiudt  irith  those  who  had  pbred 
a'xi'.it  the  pruninntoiy  Arta*inim  a  ].or»jiIc  nf  the 
.'auic  name,  who  nerer  were  there  (tti  yentem  Ar- 
tiAnm  guae  nunquam  fuit,  manifesto  frrore.  Ar- 

ruti-'hiis  t  nim,  qiios  ant':  C'lttrmn  ilisiuniii  pro- 

fiionturiunif  hoc  in  loco  potuere,  litterii  permtUatis: 
Plin.  ir.  22.  s.  35 ;  comp.  ii.  118.  s.  112). 

I'ldlrmy  (/.  c.)  ii.i  itt  i;s  ( 'laiiiliiiinTium  (KAou- 
Swvipiot/')  and  liovium  (lioouiov)  as  cities  of  the 
Artabri. 

Strain)  relates,  on  the  aullinrity  of  Pusidonius, 
tbat|  in  the  land  of  the  Artabri,  the  earth  wi  tho 
snrnee  contahied  tin  uixel  with  ulver,  which,  he'm^ 
carried  down  bj  the  rivera,  was  sifted  out  by  the 
wunien  on  a  plan  apparently  similar  to  tlie  "  ;;o](l- 
Washingft of  taliforuia  (Stnib.iii.i>.  147).  [^.^.] 


ARTAGEIRA. 

ARTAnnma'M  poirri's  CAprae^jJrr  xim^^). 

a  sea-port  town  of  the  Artabri  (Gallaeci)  &  of  Pr. 
Nerium.     (PtoL  B.  6.  §  22  ;  Agathem.  i.  4> 

Strabo  (iii.  p.  153)  uses  the  namo  in  tlie  plural  nr 
the  sea-ports  of  the  Artabri  further  N.  ou  the  Ay 
of  Ferrol  and  Corma.  fAKTABRi.] 

AUTABRO'RUM  SINUS,  a  bay  on  the  c<ast  of 
the  Artabri,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  but  widening 
inwards,  having  on  its  shore  the  town  of  Ari>o> 
nnicA,  and  receirinfj  four  rivers,  two  of  which  wera 
not  worth  mention  ;  the  other  two  were  the  Meara* 
and  the  Ivia  or  Juvia  (Mda  iii.  1.  §  9).  This 
description  answers  exactly  to  the  prcat  bay  on  the 
coast  of  GnUicin,  U'tween  Iai  CoruTia  on  the  S.  and 
C.  Friorino,  SW.  of  El  Ferrol,  on  the  N. ;  which 
dirfdea  itself  into  the  three  bays  of  CoruKa,  Be- 
tnnzog.  anil  FA  Frrml,  aiul  nteivcs  tlie  four  rivera 
Mero,  Mendo,  Fume,  and  J uria.  Of  these  the  first 
and  last,  whose  estuaries  fecn  respectiTely  the  hajm 
of  Ctyrttita  and  E!  Ferrol,  correspond  in  name  with 
Mela's  rirers ;  but  the  other  two,  wliich  fall  into  the 
estnaiyofJMawaaa,  aw  qniteaa  important  hi  wapect 
of  their  si/e.  The  bay  ia  completely  land-l'Tcki^l  ; 
its  coasts  are  bold  and  lofty ;  bat  the  rivers  which 
fan  into  it  form  tlieae  secure  harbours,  iriiich  th« 
ancient  writers  mention  (see  precedinj^  aitide),  and 
which  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages. 

Notwithstanding  some  oonfuakn  in  the 
of  Ptolemy,  this  is  evidently  hi*  limgBaa 
(6  iiiyai  \in-i)v)  on  the  coast  of  the  Gallaed  La- 
censes  (ii.  6.  §  4).  [P.  S.] 

A'RTABRilM  PUOM.  [AnxAnui.] 

ABTACANA.  Civitas  and  Autaea.] 

ABTACE  ('Af^Toin?:  'Aprcunji'u s,  'AfnaKtos, 
*Afrwc*vt :  A  rUdn  or  ErdeU)^  a  town  of  If yna,  near 
Cyzicus  (Herod,  ir.  14),  and  a  Milesian  oohmj. 
(Strnb  pp.  582,  635.)  It  was  a  sea-port,  and  on 
the  same  peninsula  on  which  Qnims  stood,  and 
about  40  Dtadia  from  it.  Artace  was  bunit,  toge- 
ther with  Proconnesus,  during  the  Ionian  n-volt, 
in  tlie  reign  of  Da.-iiis  I.  (Herod,  vi.  .33.)  Probably 
i;  was  not  rebuilt,  fur  Stralx)  docs  not  mention  it 
among  the  Mysian  towns:  but  he  .speaks  (p.  570) 
of  a  wooded  monntain  Artace,  with  an  i.sland  of  the 
same  name  near  to  it,  the  same  which  Pliny  (v.  32) 
calls  Artacaeani.  Timosthenes,  quoted  by  Stepba- 
nns  («.  V.  *hffru>ni)y  also  gives  the  name  Artace  to 
a  mountain,  and  to  a  small  island,  one  stadium  fnon 
the  land.  In  the  time  of  Prooopios,  Artace  Iwd 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  a  aulnub  of  Cjrxicna.  (BsUL 
P'-rn.  I.  25.)  It  is  now  a  poor  plaoe.  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  vol.  iL  p.  97.)  £G.  L.J 

ARTACE'liE,  or  AKAcnont.  [Abbkutbb.1 

ARTACOANA.   [AitiA  Civitas.] 

ARTAEA  CApjM,  Steph.  B.  :  Etk,  *Ap- 
ratoi),  a  dlstnet  of  Porna,  where,  aeoerding  to 
HfllaniciLs  (Hfllan.  Frnrjm.  Xo.  Ixiii.  p.  97,  Sturz), 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  founded  ficveral  cities 
(Stcpb.)  It  is  probably  connected  with  the  Par- 
thian  Artarana  ot"  Pfoli-my  (vi.5.  §4).  HeroJ.  tus 
(vii.  61)  btntes  the  native  name  of  the  Pen-ians  W{|» 
Artaei ;  Stephanns  and  Hesychins  («.r.  'A/>Tas)suy 
that  it  was  a  j  articular  epithet  pivcn  in  the  rer- 
nacular  diakct  to  tho  heroes  of  ancient  Pendan 
romance  (I^Imson,  .^slat  Jonm.  si.  i.  p.  35), 
no  doubt  nearly  connected  with  the  ancii-nt  name  of 
tho  Mudcs,  Arii,  with  the  /end  Airya,  and  the  Sans- 
crit Arthya  (Pott,  Forschmg.  fee.  p.  Ixlx.)  [V.] 

ARTAGKIKA,  a  city  of  limer  Libya,  plactsd  by 
IMolemy  on  the  X.  side  of  the  river  (ieir,  ii»  44 
long.,  and       K.  laU  (Ptol.  iv.  6  §  32).  [P.  S.J 
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AKTAGKKA. 

ARTAGE'RA  i^'AprayvfMii.  Sfi-nh.  xi.  p.  529; 
*Afr4fyi^ZaB.z.S6;  ArUma  \  I'at.u.102), 
Atemn  of  Armcni.-i.  snppf»^l  to    '  tlic  same  as  the 
ArtoKifrart*  ot  IMulcmy  (^'?^)-TayiyapTa,  r.  13.  §  22) 
and  tb«  Artn^nLssa  of  Amin. MarceUiniis(xx>'ii.  12). 
It  itOlUMi  b_v  the  Armonian  writers  Artager  (^Anla- 
imf)   (St. Martin,  Man.  sur  CArmenief  vol.  L  p. 
121.)  BanmtlMiwmlbofthiscityC.CMMr, grandson 
of  Aatrnstns,  received  tlic  wound  fnjm  the  effects  of 
which  he  died.  The  site  would  appear  to  have  been 
and  Tignaoenta,  if  it  be  w- 
s]  tlut  it  b  the  MBM  fboa  as  the  Artai;i7nii.i 
ofplolcnij.  r£.B.J.] 

A-KTAXIS  CA^cvuf.  PtoL  ^;  11.  $§9.8t 
ArtamI*.  Anim,  Marr.  xxiii.  6),  a  river  of  Bactria, 
vhkk  flowed  into  the  Zariaspis  (or  river  of  Jkdkh), 
mbaB  (ilrMMS,  163)  conjectww  that  it  is  the 
DmktAy  which  H'jws  NK.  in  tlio  din-ction  rf  Bnlkh. 
Hw  mne  ibielf  is  probohlj  <A  Fenuan  origin.  £V.J 
ABTASBS  CA^ninif ),  abo  written  ArtraoM 
•od  ArtanoA,  a  small  river  of  Bithvnia,  placed  by 
Anian  (p.  13)  150  fttadia  east  of  Cape  Melaeoa, 
vith  a  haven  and  temple  «f  Vams  at  the  moath  of 
ihp  rivrr.  [G.  L.] 

AHTAMSSA  CAprdrurera:  Ttliuo*t%  A  dtj  of 
ILeria,  in  A&ia,  between  the  Cjms  and  H  Caveasos 
(Ptail.  T.  1 1  §  3).  It  was  one  of  Ptolcmy'.s  pciiiita 
of  rwrtkd  a.stronomical  observation*,  having  the 
li-crr%t  daj  15  hr«.  25  min.,  and  being  one  bonr  £. 
^  AlpxandriA  (viiL  19.  §  5).  [P.  S.] 

..     AliTAl  Xl'.M  CAfjTowoy),  is  pewrally  believed 
'^••to  be  the  furt  which  Drustxs erectwl  oti  moont  Taunua 
{Tadt.  Aim.  i.  56),  and  which  was  aflerwardj;  re- 
rtrcrd  by  Gcrmanicus.    (rtol.  ii.  11.)    Soine  find 
A  it»  eite  in  Saiimrg,  near  Jlomfj'irg.  [L.  S.] 

ABTAXATA  ('A^n-d^ara,  'Apraliinara.  'Ap- 
Ta{ia«r«Ta:  Artaxata  sine,  and  plur.,  Tlin.  vi.  10; 
Jov.  iL  170;  Tac  Annai.  ii.  .'36,  vi.  32,  xiii.  41, 
air.  S9:  Elk.  *Apr«|aTi|«tf>),  the  ancient  capital  of 
Arrmiia,  ntoated  on  a  sort  of  jjcninsula  formed  by 
the  cnnre  of  the  liver  Araxes.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529.) 
HoHbal,  wIm»  took  laAiRa  at  the  eowt  of  Artaxias 
vVo  Arriivhiis  was  no  lonpfr  .iblc  to  protect  him, 
ra|cnnteDded  the  building  of  this  city,  which  was 
aacdM  in  beooor  of  ArtaiiaB.  (Stiid».  p.  5S8 ; 
PtaL  Lt»nJL  31.)  Corbulo,  a.  I).  58,  dfstm)'cd  the 
(/Met  of  Biog,  $.  v.),  which  was  rebuilt  by 
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theMoantain  of  Turuiki  (I'uus.  ii.  2.5.  §  3,  viii.  5. 
§  6  ;  Lcikc,  Pdopoiimsiaca^  p.  203.) 

3.  A  t'.rtrc>s  in  M.n  ,  li  nia,  Imilt  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  'I'hessa- 
lonica,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rechius.  (Pro- 
cop,  de  Afdif.  iv.  3.)  The  Rixhins,  .as  Tat"!'!  has 
shown,  is  the  river,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
Bolbe  flow  into  the  sea,  and  which  ThncTdides  (ir. 
lo;j)  refers  to,  without  mentioning  its  naa»,  (Taftl| 
Titessalonica^  pp.  14,  setj.,  272,  seq.) 

4.  A  pranumtorf  of  (^lia,  widk  a  tomple  of  Ar- 
temis on  its  .summit,  forming  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  GUoctis  (Strah.  xiv.  p.  651),  called 
by  oUmib  Pboauum  (Blela,  L  16  ;  Pliii.  t.  28. 
s.  29.) 

5.  A  town  in  Spain.  [Dianium.] 

6.  An  bfamd  off  Etroria.  [Dianium.] 

7.  A  monntain  near  Aricia.  [Aricia.] 
ARTEMITA.    1.  ('ApTt'/uTo,  Strab.  xi.  p.  519, 

xvi.  p.  744  ;  Ptd.vi.1.  §  6  ;  Stei  h. ;  Lsid.Char.  p.5  ; 
Artemita,  Plin.  vi.  26;  Tab.  J't  uthifjer  ),n  city  of 
Aasyria,  or  pcriiapa  ,more  strict^  of  iiabylonia 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  519),  in  the  distariet  of  Apoikniatis 
(Isid.  Char  );  according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  744) 
5U0  stadia  {Tab.Feutmg.  71  mill.)  £.  of  Sekacia, 
and  8,000  stadia  N.  of  the  Persian  Gnlf.  (Strab.  3ri. 
p.  519.)  According  to  Tacitus  (vi.  41)  it  was  a 
Parthian  town,  in  which  Stephanns  (on  the  autho- 
rity of  Strabo,  though  that  gcoj^pber  dues  not  say 
so)  CMncides  with  him.  Tliny  (vi.  26)  pJaoas  it 
wrongly  in  Mesopotamia.  It  wa.«i  situated  on  a  river 
called  the  Sillas.  The  mwlern  S/urlhin  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  [V.] 

2.  ( l'«n),  a  town  of  Armenia  (I'tol.  v.  13. 
§  21),  founded,  according  to  the  national  tradi- 
tions, by  Ssminunis.  A  canal,  wliich  in  some  maps 
has  been  converted  into  a  river,  nndor  tlif  iiniiif  of 
Sfuuinini  Su,  is  attributeii  to  this  rc]iulcd  luuiitin-xs 
of  Vdn.  Mr.  Brant  (^London  Geog.  Joumaly  vol.  x. 
p.  389)  sf)cak.s  of  a  small  villn^'e  of  the  name  uf 
Artemid,  at  no  great  distance  from  Fein.  He  was 
told  that  no  inscriptions  were  to  be  found,  nor  were 
there  traces  of  any  buildings  of  anti<|uity.  D'An- 
ville  (jQtog.  Anc  vol.  ii.  p.  324;  comp.  Kiimeir, 
Tram.  p.  885)  haa  identified  it  with  the  laise  and 
imi)ortaiit  town  of  Vdn,  which  St.  Martin  (^Mcm.  stir 
[Armenie,  vol.  L  p.  13d)  considers  to  be  the  same 
Tiriteai,wl»favelt  tiwnanieof  MeraiBainhoiMNur  I  as  the  Boana  (BeMbw)  of  Ptehny  (v.  13.  §21). 


"f  th»  Krrif^ror  Nero,  who  ha*!  snrrrndert'd  lhi»  kiii^r- 
dam  of  Armenia  to  him.  (Dia  Cass.  IxiiL  7.)  i  he 
wAbiii|Bi  III  liistofy,  as  given  by  Uie  native  Urtorians, 
V$B  bt  fund  in  St.  Martin  (.1/tw.  sur  rArtmnte, 
%eL  i.  PL  118).  Formerly  ^  °^  called 
Tab  Ttridau  (Throne  of  Ttridates),  near  the  jnnc- 
ti  ci  of  the  A  rat  and  the  Zengut^  were  supposed  to 
iKjsewnt  the  aodent  Artaatata.  Cul.  Uonteith  (/«oii« 
Geo§.  Jommal,  vol.  iiL  p.  47)  fixes  the  site  at 
a  r--!  cirkablt  l»cnd  in  tlsi"  river,  somewhat  lowcrdown 
than  this,  at  tiie  bottom  of  which  were  the  nuns  of 
a  brid|^  of  Gndc  or  Roman  ardiiteetnie.  [E.  B.  J.] 
AKTEMl'SIl'M  ('Aprtn'tatoy).  I.  The  name  of 
the  aortbem  coast  and  of  a  prontontory  of  Eiiboea, 
UDBofiatdy  opposite  the  Thessalian  Magnesi  i,  so 
caHni  from  theiemple  of  Artemi.s  Pn>spr»a,  belonging 
tbf  town  of  Histiaea.  It  was  off  this  coast  that 
the  <ir»<ian  tieet  fought  with  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
B.C490.  (Herod.nLm,TiiL8;  PlotrAoM.?; 
Diod.  si.  12.) 

2.  A  mountain  fomiing  the  bouiidar)'  between 
Afj^Ui  ami  Arcadia,  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  on  its 
Mnmit.   It  is  5814  fn-t  in  height^  and  is  noiw  called 


Tfin  was  considered  one  of  the  fctron;:est  ])la<  cs  in 
Armenia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  native 
cbrodders  in  eonneelion  with  their  hutory.  (St. 
Martin. /.r.)  [E.B.J.J 
ABTEMITA.  [Is^chqiades.] 
ARTENA.  1.  A  city  of  the  Volscfams,  known 
only  fn  ir!  t!:c  accoank  in  Livy  (iv.  f,l)  of  it-,  siege 
and  capture  by  tlie  Bonnans  in  n.  c.  404.  It  an- 
pesfs  that  it  had  a  very  strong  citadel,  which  hdd 
out  long  after  the  town  had  fallen,  and  was  only 
taken  by  treachery.  Both  town  and  citadel  were 
destroyed,  and  the  name  never  again  occurs.  Oell 
and  Nibby  have  supposed  the  remains  of  aru  ient 
walls  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Monte 
Fortino,  still  called  La  Civila,  to  bo  those  of  Ar- 
tena;  but  they  are  regarded  by  Abeken,  with  more 
probability,  as  belonging  to  the  far  more  iuiprtant 
city  of  Ecetra.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  110;  Hihhy, 
Dintomi,  vol.  i.  pp.  2G.3— 265;  Abefccn,  Jffitel 
Itolien^  p.  75.)  [KcETKA.] 

2.  From  the  sanie  it!is>ai:e  of  J.ivy  we  Icani  that 
there  was  another  .Muail  tow  n  of  the  name  in  Etmrio, 
between  Caera  and  Veii,  and  a  dependency  of  the 
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former  dty.  It      destroyed  hj  the  Romtn  kin^, 

and  no  other  traco  uf  its  existence  prescn-oil.  The 
pwttions  ascribed  to  it  bjr  Gdl  and  Mibbjr  (JU.  cc.)  are 
wholly  conjectural.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUTIGI,  two  cities  of  Hispania  Baetica.  1.  In 
tlie  N.,  on  the  hif^h  road  from  Ckurduba  to  Etnerita, 
36  M.  P.  from  Mellaria  and  92  from  Metdlinnm.  Its 

!*itt»  M  tin>  t()  be  at  or  about  Ciuluera.  (^It.  Ant.  p. 
416.)  — 2 .  A KTio I J  L'  i-i  EN s KS  (  Pli  n.  iii.  1 . 8. 3,  where 
the  common  text  has  Astigi  :  'Aprtyir,  PtoL  ii.  4. 
§  1 1 :  lhama),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  in  the 
S.  of  Baetica,  bclonpns;  to  the  district  of  Bostetania 
and  the  convcnttu  of  Cunluito.  It  stood  in  the  heart 
ofM.  Hipula  (the  Sierra  AVradb),  and  oonunaaded 
one  of  tlip  chiff  pri5-(>s  from  the  Mcditfrrnnfan  roast 
to  the  valley  of  Graiiaihi.  In  the  MiKtri>li  w  ans  it 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Cranatia ;  and  its 
captnn'  liy  tlie  Christians,  Ft  li.  28.  14S2.wn-s  a  fatal 
blow  U»  tilt'  Mix)i>,  wiMitse  feelings  an?  rwoixied  in  the 
"very  mournful "  Arabic  nndSjianish  ballad,  '^4^.'  de 
mi  Al/iamn" — ^^Ahut.'J'or  my  Alhautn  :"\rell  kno^m 
by  Bvrou's  translation.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain, 

122.)  [P.  S.] 

AUTISrUS  ('ApTj<r»c<ii),  a  tributar)- of  the  He- 
bras  in  Thrace,  (lowing  tlirougb  the  land  of  the 
Odrysac.    (Herod,  iv,  92.) 

ARTY.MNKSrS.  [Pinara.] 

ARTYNIA.  [Dascvutis.] 

ARUALTES  (6  'Apoudknit  tpei),  a  moantain  of 
Iini'-r  Libya,  pkced  by  Ptolemy  a  little  to  the  X.  of 
the  Equator,  in  33°  long,  and  3*^  N.  hit.,  in  a  part 
of  Centra]  Afirin  now  entirely  nnknown.  In  it 
were  the  peoples  Nabathmi-  CSaSdSpat)  and  Xulio* 
ces  (SvAiKiccir  AiOlovfs),  the  Utter  extcndiug  to  M. 
Aran<raa.   (PtoL  iv.  6.  §§  12,  20,  23.)  [i*.  S.] 

AHU'CI  {'ApoiKi).  I.  A  city  of  the  Ccltici,  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  iu  the  neighboarhood  of  Arundax 
and  Acinipo,  in  the  conrentiuof  HispaKs;  identified 
by  in.scriptiotis  with  Aroche.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  15  :  PUn. 
iii.  1.  a.  3,  where  Sillig  gives  the  true  rrading  from 
em  of  th«  bast  MSS.;  others  hare  Amd,  Aruiieiy 
Armffi,  in  fact  the  copyists  seem  lo  have  confounded 
the  OOQsecutivc  wonls  Amndn  aivi  Aruci:  Florcz, 
E^.  S.  ix.  ]\  1'20  ;  Cfnit«  r,  p.  46;  Ukcrt,  ii.  1.  p. 
SBS  ) —  2.  (  Moiira),  a  city  of  Lusitania,  30  M.  P. 
E.  of  Pax  Julia.  (/<.        p.  427).        [P.  S.] 

ARUNDA  ( ApoPi'So :  Honda),  a  city  of  the 
Celtic!,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  convi-ntus  of 
Hinpalis  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  15;  Plin.  iii.  1.  .i.  3,  ed. 
SiUi^,  oomp.  Aklci,  Iu.scr.  ap.  Muratori,  ]i.  1029, 
Mo.  5.).  Some  writers  place  Arunda  at  Honda  la 
ritja,  whirh  is  usually  taken,  on  the  authority  of 
iiiM-riptions  llicrc,  for  Ai  ixiit)  ;  on  the pround  that 
the  inscrifitii  i.>  .it  H^jtuia  bearini;  tlie  name  of 
Arunda,  Ikivi-  Ih  ou  hruti^'ht  fn  tn  tlic  ruins  at  Honda 
la  riijn  (Tonl,  \\  1)8)  ;  but  hfith  I'liny  :ui(i  Plnlciny 
)ri:,ki'  A(  iiiijfii  anil  Arunda  diHercnt  jjlacos.  [i'.S.] 

AI:U1'1L".M  (It.  Ant.:  Arj-j/mm,  Tab.  IVnt.  ; 
^ApovJt'iViit,  'Apuvvivos,  Strab.  :  J^th.  Avpouvii'oi, 
App.;  Autmpergf  or  nr.  Mungava),  a  town  of  the 
lapytles  in  Illvrii  u'ii.  which  wa.><  taken  by  Augu.stus, 
after  it  had  been  licaerted  by  ilji  inhabitants.  (Ap- 
pUn,  Til.  16  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  914.) 

ARUSl'NI  CAMl'I.    [Bese\'1!:.nti  m.] 

AKVA  {AlcoUa,  Bu.),  a  niimicipiuin  of  Hbpania 
Baetica,  on  the  ri;;ht  buik  of  the  Baetis  (^Omadal- 
gnivir),  two  lr:iL:nos  above  Corduba  (Ctrrdora). 
The  ri^'cr  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  dark 
maiUe.  Then  are  oanrnderaUe  mine,  with 
rt)U8  inscriptions,  one  of  which  nms  thu.s:  or.im 
MUKlCU'Ii.  FUAVU.  ARVE2«8IS.  (Gfuter,  p.  476, 
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No.  1 .)   There  are  coins  of  Anra  extant,  fnsoflwA 

ARVA.  an!  M.  At:vKN.  (K<  klu-1,  vol.  i.  pp.  14.  l.'i.) 
Pliny  mentions  Ama  among  the  Celtic  towns  iu  the 
oooventns  of  Hlspalis  (iii.  1.  a.  8).        tP.  S.1 

ARVAD.  [AiiAnis.] 

ARVAKNI  l^Apouapvoi),  a  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  W.  of  the  tirer  IfaeMhii,  along  the  river 

Tyna,  and  as  far  N.  as  the  Orudi  M. ;  having,  among 
other  cities  the  emporium  and  royal  residence  Ma- 
langa(M(iva77a),  which  somesnppoee  to  be  ifadras. 
(Ptol.  viL  1.  §§  14,92.)  [P.S.] 

ARVERN'I  CApou4p»oi,  Strab.  p.  190).  a  nation 
of  Celttca,  and  in  Caesars  time  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  GiOie  Balioa«,  and  the  rival  of  the 
Aedui  for  the  .supremacy  (B.  i.  .31).  In  the 
great  rihing  of  the  Galli  under  V'ercijigclorix,  n.  c. 
52,  the  Eleotheri  Cadurci,  Gabali,  and  Vellauni  are 
mentioned  (i?.  <7.  vii.7.'')')  as  K'ini:  armstomfvl  tn  yioM 
obedience  to  the  AncmL  It  is  doubtful  if  Eleuthcri 
is  a  qualiBcation  of  the  name  Cadnrci :  it  is  probable 
tliat  under  thin  comipt  form  the  name  of  ."-oiiie  otluT 
people  is  concealed.  The  reading  Vellauni  is  also 
donbtfiil:  the  people  are  called  VeUavi  in  Strabo'a 
text  (p.  190;  Wakkenaor,  Giojf.  «k$  Gmht^  ic, 
voL  i.  p.  3391 

On  tin  SBLOaeaar  makw  the  lfonaCd)enna  (CI- 
vennes)  the  boundary  of  tJie  An-cmi,  and  tlifir  neigh- 
bours on  this  side  were  the  Helrii  in  the  Provincia, 
aflnrwarda  called  GaJIU  Narbooends  (A  G,  TiL  8). 
But  the  projier  territory  of  tho  Ai-vrrni  did  not  rx- 
taod  so  fiir,  for  the  \'eilavi  and  the  Gabali  lay  be- 
tman  them  and  the  HebriL  Strabo  makes  their 
territory  extend  to  the  Loire.  Thoy  mh  i'.i  to  havo 
possessed  the  vallcj  of  the  EUver  (/i//ier),  perhaps 
nearly  to  its  junction  with  the  Loire,  and  a  larjee 
part  of  th(!  hi;'hlands  ofi  rntral  Franco.  The  ii.iii^o 
is  still  peipetuated  in  that  of  the  motmtain  r^ioa 
of  AuMrgnt.  Their  ne^hoors  on  Ae  E.  were  the 
Aediii.  on  the  \V.  the  Lejnovices,  and  on  the  N\V. 
the  Bitnriges.  The  Cadurci  were  on  the  SW.  Their 
aotnal  Hnna  areaaid  to  coincide  with  the  old  dkwflaea 
of  Clermont  and  S.  Flour,  a  determination  which  i;* 
onlj  useful  to  those  who  can  consult  the  maps  of  thtt 
old  diocesan  divisions  of  France.  The  Arverni  am 
represented  by  Strabo  as  having  extended  their 
power  as  far  as  A'arbonne  and  the  frontien*  of  Afar- 
teiUe ;  and  even  to  the  Pyrene&s,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Ocean.  (Strnb.  p.  191.)  If  this  stntement  is  tnip, 
it  does  not  represent  the  extent  of  their  territory',  but 
of  their  power  or  influence  when  they  were  the  do- 
minant people  in  Gallia.  In  Caesar's  time,  as  v« 
have  seen,  tbcxstatcs  in  subjection  to  them  were  only 
those  in  their  immediate  neighbourlnxKl.  Their  pr»v 
tended  consanguinity  with  the  Romans  (Lucan,  i. 
427)^ — if  it  means  any  thinr  at  nil.  and  is  not  a 
blunder  of  Lucan — may  mcivly  indicate  thtir  aiTo- 
pance  before  they  felt  the  edge  of  the  Roman  swotncl. 
Livy  (v.  34)  mentinns  Arn  nii  among  those  who  ar- 
comjaiiicd  Bellovc^us  in  tlie  GaUic  migration  into 
Italy. 

Tht'  f*<^>sition  rif  the  Arverni  h  determined  witli 
some  pix'tision  by  that  of  their  capital  Augu&U.>ite> 
metum,  whidi  Strabo  calls  Nemosaas,  which  ia  nour 
Clermont,  the  chief  town  of  tlio  Anverjjne.  Caes:ir 
does  not  mention  this  place,  in  his  time  the  capital 
of  the  Armni  was  Gei^ovia  (  B.  O.  vii.  96),  whidi 
he  un.'<ucc<»ssfully  bc^it  L-i  i. 

When  Uasdrubal  posaeU  into  Gallia  on  his  road  to 
Italy,  to  Join  HanniMl,  theAnreraireedred  him  in  « 
friendly  w.ay.  (Liv.  xxvii.  39.)  Whether  any  of 
them  joined  him  does  not  appw*   A  kii'g  uf  tho 
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An«raS,«nHlLMr,iinMDtioiMl  lijr  Sttabo,  wIm  as 

ro«i«»  in  his  <har!i>t  jimxI  to  tlirow  ahuut  liim 
and  lilrcr  catn,  for  tlie  [leuplc  to  nick  up.    Ho  was 
tile  latber  of  Bitohns,  king  of  the  Anrerni  at  the 
tune  of  tli«  ramp&lgn  of  Fahius  M  txinuis. 

The  Bnmane  Mem  to  have  fint  met  the  Arrnni 
■I  a.  a  The  Aedvi  and  Allobn^cs  were  at 
•ar,  xhc  All'ibmpes  ha»l  tlu>  Arvcnii  ami  Bateni 
ae  aUiee.  Q.  Fabioa  Maximtu  defeated  the  Allo- 
brepee  and  their  allies  with  great  slaughter,  at  the 
rrntltienc*  of  the  Rhone  »nd  the  here.  (Fionia,iii. 
i;  VWl.  Pat.  iu  10;  Oroe.  v.  14.)  The  AUobroi^ 
wen  made  Roman  robjects,  bnt  the  Arremi  and  the 
I.'utrai  lost  none  of  their  territorr  {B.  G.  i.  Ah).  In 
Uci  their  position  defended  them,  for  the  wall  of  the 
Cereoncs  was  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Prorincia 
m  the  NW.  Some  jrears  befora  Caeear  was  procon- 
snl  fif  Gallia  the  An*pmi  had  j<iine<l  the  S^-finani  in 
jr/.itinj;  Ari<jvistua  and  his  Gennans  into  Gallia,  in 
•riff  to  halaiire  the  jxmvr  of  the  Aeilui,  who  won- 
a;:;e>  ot  the  Rotiuuis.  The  Gernian  had  IxHoine  the 
trraat  o£  the  Seijuani,  but  the  tenitory  of  the  Ar- 
Terd  had  not  been  touched  by  him  when  Caesar  en- 
t«Tr  i  Galiia  (n.  c.  58  ).  In  B.C.  a'J,  when  Gallia 
tranqaiillzed,  m  Caf^r  s>aTS,  a  •^t-nt-rul  rising  of 
the  Gaffi  teok  place.  The  Camutes  bmkc  out 
trrt;  and  nrxt  Vcrrim^rti  rix,  an  Arvrniian,  whose 
Cciier  had  held  the  chict'  power  (principatafi)  in  all 
GalBa,  roosed  hie  oanutrjnien.  This  was  the  be- 
f!  :n  n;r  of  a  prrat  contest  and  the  last  strupple  of 
tLe  GallL  Verdngrtorix  commanded  the  combined 
faceB(A(?.TiL6S,64>.  The  war  was  ftdshed  bj 
the  rapt-ore  of  Alesia,  and  Verdngctorix  fi'll  into  tlio 
hands  of  Caeinr.  He  was  carried  to  liome,  and  kept 
a  frmmrt  tiD  Caeear'a  great  trimnph,  whm  the  lue 

cf  tLU  brarc  and  tUMRlOeeiefal  Gaul  wa.s  ended  in 
Bocnan  fiuhkn  bj  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  after 
he  had  adoned  tiie  hariMuric  ])omp  of  the  processioD. 

(l)!-*  C  t«s.  xi;ii.  19.) 

la  the  diriaiiin  of  Gallia  under  Auj^ustos  the  Ar- 
idsd  in  the  extended  fimits  of  Aqui- 
(ir.  19)  t  alk  them  '  liberi;"  and,  if 
this  b  oorrectfWe  must  Mipi<ose  that  in  Pliny's  time 
the  Arremi  enjoyed  the  ]>rivilcges  whkh,  tinder  the 
Boman  goremment,  were  secured  to  those  provincials 
who  had  the  title  of  "  libcrae  dritates."  [G.L.] 
ABTII,  are  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who 
fbna  tbe:n  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  next  to  the  Dia- 
bfintr*.  D'Annlle  ascertained  the  position  of  this 
pe«^e,  who,  with  the  Cenoniani  and  the  Diublintcs, 
•crtipied  what  wa.i  afterwards  the  diocese  of  Mans. 
&e  d»*co>erp«l  ihf  fite  of  the  capital  of  the  Arvii, 
which  pr>-srrAfs  tlie  name  of  AVr«  or  Arre,  on  the 
<»!  I  ^tr^am  whic  h  flows  into  the  river  Sarfftr, 
.Sa/tir.  The  .Sartlio  joiiw  tin-  Mivciinc,  whi<  li 
tbe  Loire  below  Angers.  Ihe  name  of  tlic 
town  of  the  Ami  in  Ptolemy  is  \'ngori- 
riTi.  [<;.  L.] 

ASVCANDA  CApvKai'ia:  Lth.  'Apt/«ro»'5«Wf). 
a  dtj  in  Lyda  (Stc^.  «.  v.  'ApuadrSa;  Schol.  ad 
Pvvi.  01.  (M.  7).  on  the  river  Arycandas,  a  hniiu  !i 
«f  the  Limjmis  (I'lin.  r.  27,  29).  Its  site  has  been 
sateitBiaed  bf  Felkeia  (lydia,  ^  9S1),  who  found 
W"%r  the  river  Ar\randa«,  and  .35  mites  from  the 
•ca,  the  rains  of  Arycanda,  which  are  identified  by  a 
Citek  iaacripeion.  There  are  the  raMiaa  of  a  the- 
atj¥.  UJinh^,  .-xnd  ^nmc  fine  speciltteilS  of  doorways. 

TIktc  are  coins  of  Arycanda.  Fellows  found  one 
aaMiK  iba  ndne,  with  the  name  of  the  city  on  it 
and  tha  b«»l  of  th*?  F.nij-^ror  Gonlian.  I,e.ikc 
{Amm.  ilmor,  ^  it^?}  speaks  uf  a  stream  which 
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I  jobn  the  set,  close  to  the  month  of  the  Lhnyrtis,  as 

prolwhly  tin?  Arj-candu-s  of  IMiny.  In  the  map  of 
Fellows,  only  Llie  name  Aiycandus  appeal's,  and  no 
Limyrus;  but  the  Limyrua  hi  clearly  laid  down  in 
tlip  map  in  Spratt's  Lt/cia  as  a  small  .-tuam  fl'Avinjj 
from  Limjra,  and  ioining  near  its  mouth  the  larger 
river  Orfa  Tcliy,  the  Arycaadns.  Compare  the  ae- 
count  of  Arycanda  in  FeUoira  and  in  Spnitt's  Ljfcia 
(vol.  i.  p.  153> 

ARYMPHAEL  [AnoiprAEi.] 

ARXATA  ("Ap^ara)),  a  town  of  Amiciiia,  si- 
tuated on  the  borden  of  Atro|>atcne.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  529 ;  Eckbel,  vol.  iii.  p.  202.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

AUZEN  CApr^Se,  Ccdren.  Ilitt.  Comp.  vol.  ii.  p, 
722),  a  town  of  Amienia  to  the  K.  of  '1  heodo^ioixilis 
{Ertr&m'),  According  to  native  writers  it  contained 
800  churches,  a.i>.  1049.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Sfljuk  Turk.s,  an<l  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Tho*'- 
di*!«iiipulis.  No  remains  of  this  city  are  to  Ix*  fnund 
now.  (St  Martiit,  Mim.  smp  tArmtu'w,  vol.  i. 
p.  68.)  ^  [K.B.J.] 

AliZANE'XE  ('ApiayTjK^,  also  'Ap^a^rj,  I'rocop. 
de  Aedif.  iii.  2),  a  province  in  the  S.  of  Armenhl, 
^ituat<•<l  on  the  left  hank  of  thf^  ri;»'ri.s,  (Mcn-iiiii:;  to 
the  K.  a.s  fur  as  the  valley  of  liitlU,  and  bounded  on 
the  8.  and  W.  by  ]lesii|ntamia.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  lake  Arsenc,  or  th«'  town  Am  n,  situntcd  on 
this  lake.  Its  name  frequently  occurs  iu  the  writers 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Entnp.  H  7;  Amm.  Marc. 
XXV.  7,  9,  Procoji.  7?.  IWt.  i.  8.)  Ptolemy  calls 
the  district  Thospitis  (acMnrms,  v.  13.  §  18),  a 
nassa  which  ho  also  gives  to  the  hke  Ansae  (v.  13. 
§  7).  The  di.sfn<  t  Arrhcno  in  Pliny  (vL  81)  is 
probably  the  same  as  Arzaneoa. 

This  province  was  the  snbjeet  and  the  theatre  of 
continual  war?  1«  tweon  tbo  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  kings  of  Perhia.  It  is  now  compre- 
hended m  tha  Ptehalik  idDfirSekr.     [E.  B.  J.] 

ASA  PAULINI,  a  place  on  tlio  ruid  finni  Lug- 
dunum  (Lj/on)  to  Angnstodunnm  (^Autun).  It  i.<i 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  z  ChilHc  k-ague.H,  or 
XV  M.P.  from  Luc;dunum,  and  this  distance  corre- 
fjjonds  to  the  site  of  Ante,  Ata,  in  the  Itin.,  ner- 
lia|)s  ought  to  be  Ama.  [G.  L.j 

ASAEI  (*A(rcuo<),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  A^iatIca, 
near  the  Suardcni  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Ta* 
nals.  (PtoL  T.  9.  §  16).  They  are  also  mentioned 
l)_v  riiny,  according  to  the  comm<m  text,  a-s  Im^-ing 
been,  before  liis  time,  among  the  mo^t  celebrated 
peoples  of  Scythia;  but  Sillig  gives  adificrent  read- 
ing, njin.dy  Chn  a.vii.  (Plin.  vi.  17.  8.  19.)  [P.S.] 

ASA  MA  {'Aadfia),  a  rivrr  of  Manri'tania  Tin::!- 
tana,  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  in  32*^  N.  lat.  (i'luh 
iv.  1.  §  3^  30'  S.  ..t  P.irt  llliu.sibis,  and  20'  N.  of 
tho  river  Dionr.  All  nhn\'^  this  coa.st,  the  jjo.-itions 
n;ay  l>e  .-afely  deUnnined  by  Ptolcn>)'h  latiiudtt 
{his  loiitjltu'l,.<i  are  greatlvont);  consequently Asama 
iv  ir<7(/i-  Tmnift,  the  n\er  whic  h,  in  it.s  upper  course, 
tiows  pa.st  Morocco :  Portu.'s  KhusibLs  is  Saffte, 
and  the  river  Dionr  is  Wad-al -Gored,  \\\i\vh  Tidia 
into  the  (<eun  by  Mogador.  (Conip.  h'ennell.  Geog. 
of  Jlerod.  vol.  ii.  p.  16.)  Pliny,  who  calls  it  A.sana, 
places  it,  on  the  authority  of  native  report,  150  BIP. 
fri>m  Sala  (Siillee  :  it  is  nesirly  2(>n  in  a  ('irect  line), 
and  adds  the  description,  "  marino  hauttu  ted  porta 
tpectabiU"  (v.  1.  s.  1).  It  b  thought  1^  somo  to 
lie  the  same  as  the  river  Anati-  .  whieh  Pliny  men- 
tions a  littk  before,  on  the  aathority  of  Poly  bins,  as 
205  M.  P.  from  Lixos :  bnt  the  distances  do  not 
nproo.  Some  al'-o  identify  it  with  the  Anidus  ('Ai'i- 
8os)  or,  according  to  the  emendation  of  Saluiasius, 
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A<lnnls  of  Scylax  (p.  52.  or  p.  123,  c<l.  Gronov.); 
but  that  rirer  is  mach  further  N.,  between  I.ixus 
and  the  Straitn.  [PS.] 

ASBYSTAE  {'\rr€v(nai,  Hrmd.  iv.  170,171; 
Ljcophr.  AUx.  895;  'Actinai,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  10), 
a  Libjan  tribe,  in  the  inland  parts  of  Cyrenaica,  S. 
of  Cyrene,  and  W.  of  the  Giligaimnac;  dlHtinpiishcd 
above  the  other  Libyan  tribes  for  their  f-kill  in  the 
use  of  four-horMxl  chariots.  (Henid.  c.)  Dii  ny- 
aios  Perie^tes  (211)  names  them  next  to  the  Na- 
samones.  inhnd  ( uta-qirfipoi).  Pliny  alw)  jlarcs 
thein  next  to  the  Navinmni'.s,  but  ap{>arently  to  the 
W.  of  them  (v.  5).  Ptoleniys  position  fur  them,  E, 
of  \ho  iiiounf.iins  overhaneinf;  the  CunJens  of  the 
H<*i»jx.'ridei>,  agrees  well  en.)u;:h  with  that  of  Ilero- 
dotoa.  Steplianns  Bp.aiitinus  mentions  a  city  of 
Liliyn,  II  uTir  il  Asbysta  (Afrgwrra,  Eth.  'A<T§v<rrris'), 
and  (juotfs  till-  following  line  from  CuUimachtis:  — 

oXt)  re  Tp'tTuyos  i<f>'  voaa-ty  *Aa€vffrao:  — 

whnro  the  mention  of  the  Triton  is  not  at  all  incon- 
abtent  with  the  jnaitian  of  the  Ajthyatae,  as  deter* 

mined  by  the  ntht-r  writer*  ;  for  th*'  Tritnn  is  fre- 
<}UcnUy  placed  ne.v  the  Gardens  of  the  lle.sperides, 
en  the  W.  cent  of  Cyrenaica.  [TRiroy.]  [P.S.] 
A'SCALON  ('AaKoXwv,  'A(TKa\wt>ioy,  Ascalo, 
Plin.  T.  14. :  Eth.  'AaKoXuvlTris,  ^AaKoAxiyiot, 
ftm.  *A9itakiMt,  Stcph.  B.,  Suidas,  Hienrlm,  As- 
talona,  Ascalonius:  'Askuldn),  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Pbilialinea  {Jotk,  ziii.  3;  1  Sam.  ri.  17), 
dtiMted  on  the  ooatt  of  the  Meditwranean  Sea,  be- 
tmen  G.i/a  and  Jamnia  (Joseph.  A*/",  iv.  H.  §  5), 
520  stadia  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  2.  §  1),  or  53  M.  P., 
according  to  the  Peutinper  Tables,  from  Jcrosakm; 
and  16  M.  P.  from  Gazi.  (Anton.  Itin..  Ptol,  v.  16.) 
It  wa.s  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Jmlih  {^Judgtt,  i.  18), 
but  did  not  remain  long  iu  their  p*).sj;es*ion  (^Judges, 
in.  9);  and  during  the  wars  which  the  Hebrews 
iraged  under  Saul  and  David  with  the  Philistines 
Aacalon  appears  to  have  contianed  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  (2  Sam.  i.  20.)  The  prophets 
dovoted  it  to  destmrtion  (.Iwio.^,  i.  8;  Ztph.  \\.  4,  7; 
Zech.  ix.  .5;  Jer.  xxv.  2U,  xlviL  5,  7).  After  the 
time  iif  Alex/mder  it  lharad  the  fiite  of  Phoenicia 
a!id  .In  l.K'.'i.  .uid  wa.H  sometimes  pubjecteil  to  Ae^rypt 
(JaMph.  Antiq.  xii.  425),  at  other  times  to  the 
Syrian  kings  (1  Mae.  x.  86;  xi.  60;  xii.  88.) 
llrriKl  the  (Jroat,  though  it  was  not  inhi«  dominions, 
adorned  the  city  with  fountains,  baths,  and  colon- 
nades. (Joseph.  B.  J.  \.  12.  §  11.)  After  Ha 
death,  Ascalon.  which  ha*l  many  Jewish  inhabitants 
(B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  b\  was  given  to  his  sLiter  Salome 
aa  a  fwidaoea.  (Joseph.  i4fi(.  zrn.  11.  §  5.)  It 
KnfTi  rf.I  much  in  the  Jewish  wars  with  the  Pmians. 
(JascDh.  B.  J.  iu  18.  §  1,  iii.  22.  §  1.)  And  ita 
hihabituita  slew  9500  of  the  Jaws  who  dwelt  there. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  5.)  In  fwy  early  times  it 
was  tlie  s<  at  ot  tlio  wgnhip  of  Derocto  (Diod.  ii.  4), 
or  Syrian  AplmKlite,  whose  temple  was  p!under»i 
by  the  Scythians  (Herod,  i.  lO.'j)  This  pxhUx^s, 
representing  the  passive  principle  of  nature,  was 
worshipped  under  Uiefiirni  of  a  ftth  wiih  awoman's 
hc-wl.  (Comp.  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  40(1.)  Josephus  {B.  J. 
iii.  2.  §  1),  siieak-s  of  Ascalon  as  a  strongly  fortified 
place.  (Conip.  Pomp.  Meb,  i.  11.  §  5.)  Strabo 
xvi.  p.  759)  describes  it  as  a  small  town,  and  re- 
nurka  that  it  was  famous  for  the  shallot  {Allium 
Atcakmieim;  French,  Echalotte;  Italian, 5(vi/o^, 
a  corruption  of  .\s<  alonia).  (Coinp.  Plin.  .\ix.  6  ; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  68;  Diotioor.  i.  24  ;  Coluniell.  xii.  10; 
Theophr.  PlaaU  vii  4.)    In  the  4th  century  As- 


calon was  the  sec  of  a  bi>hop,  and  rcmainc  l  so  tHI 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  when  it  t?'l  into  'ii:e 
hands  of  the  Saracens.  Abdf-fedi  {Tab.  Syr.  p.  78) 
s|ieaks  nf  it  as  one  of  the  famous  strongholds  of 
Islam  (Schultens,  Indejc  Gtog.  g.  v.  Kdrisi,  par 
Jaubert,  vol.  i.  p.  340);  and  the  Orientals  nj^ak 
of  it  a.s  the  Bride'of  Syria.  The  coast  is  sandy, 
antl  difficult  of  access,  and  therefore  it  enjoyed  bat 
little  advantage  from  its  \xirt.  It  is  fn^jnetitly 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Cmsades.  Its  for- 
tificalion.s  were  at  b-ngth  utterly  destroyed  by  Sultan 
Bibiirs  (a.  D.  1270),  smd  its  port  lilliil  u\i  Mith 
stones  thrown  inti>  the  sci,  for  fear  of  further 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  CrosadeiS.  (Wilkcn,  dm 
Kreiizz,  vol.  vii.  p.  58.) 

D'Arvieux,  who  visited  it  (a.  n.  1658),  and  Von 
Troilo,  who  was  there  eight  years  nftenvanls,  de- 
scribe the  ruina  as  being  very  extensive,  (Roeen- 
mUIIsr,  SmtMk  der  BSbt.  AUer^kem.  toI.  iL  pt.  2, 
p.  383.)  Modem  travelb-rs  represent  the  ^itnat^aa 
as  •  strong ;  the  thick  walls.  Hanked  with  towen, 
were  bnUt  on  ihe  top  of  •  rM^  of  rxk,  that  en> 
circles  the  town,  and  t>  nnin.atcs  at  I'.irli  md  in  the  sea. 
I'lie  ground  witltiii  sinks  iu  the  manner  of  an  am- 
]>hitheati«.  Vd«tiiM»  pnsats  mnra  hmmI  moarafal 

.scene  of  utter  deSflktiw*  (Bobinwn,  PnU.<tinf.  rd. 

ii.  p.  369.)  [£.  fi.  J.I 

ASOA'NIA  LACU8  or  ASCAinUS  CAmoWa: 

I*nik),ti  large  lake  in  Bithynia,  at  the  e;iAt  extre- 
mity of  which  was  the  city  of  2iicaea.  (Strab.  p. 565, 
&c.)     Apollodoms,  quoted  \ff  Strabo  (pw  681), 

says  that  there  was  a  ]<lacG  called  Ascanin  on  the 
lake.  The  lake  "  b  about  10  miles  long  and  4  wide, 
surrounded  on  three  «dcs  by  steep  woody  .slopes, 
behind  which  rise  the  sunny  summits  of  the  Olym- 
pus range."  (I^ke,  Asia  Mhor,  p.  7.)  Cramer 
refers  to  ArLstotlc  {Mirab.  Awe.  c.  54)  and  Pliny 
(zxzi.  10),  to  tihow  that  the  waters  of  this  lalceam 
impregnati-d  with  nitre;  but  Ari-totle  and  PHny 
mean  another  Am  auia.  This  l  ike  is  fre-h  :  a 
river  flows  into  it,  and  runs  out  into  the  bay  olTi  is. 
This  river  is  the  Ascanins  of  Pliny  (v.  38)  and 
Strabo. 

The  Ascanins  of  Homer  (//.  ii.  862)  is  supposed 
to  be  alKiut  this  lake  of  Stnibo  (p.  .'»RG),  who  atteinptR 
to  explain  this  jmssage  of  the  Iliad.  The  country 
anmnd  the  hke  was  cadted  Aaeania.  (Slopii.  «.  v. 
'Atr^at-i'o.) 

The  salt  lake  Ascania,  to  which  Aristotle  and 
PKny  nfrr,  is  a  bke  «f  Pi^idia,  the  Uta  of  JMdbr 

or  Yfurfhir.  Tli>'  salt  lake  A.sfania  of  Arriaii 
{Anab.  i.  29)  is  a  difl'ercnt  lake  [Anaya].  [li.  L.J 

ASCATANOAB  ('Aommlvmu),  a  people  of 
Scythia  intra  Imanm,  .adjacent  to  the  nioiuitain 
called  AscATAXCAS:  extending  K.  of  the  Tapuri, 
•a  ftr  as  M.  ImaBs:  somewhere  abont  the  SE.  part 
of  Indqyffidcnt  Tartar;/.  (Ptol.  vi.  1 4.  §  3.)  [P.  S.] 

ASCATAKCAS  (AffKarayicat),  a  mountaia 
range  of  Ana,  forming  a  part  of  the  E.  hdoadaiT' 
which  divided  the  land  of  the  Sacae  fn>m  Scythia. 
£zteodi^g,  apparently,  NW.  and  SE.,  it  joined,  at 
its  SE.  extremity,  the  bnndi  of  H.  burito  iriaeh 
ran  X.  and  S.,  according  to  Ptolemy  [IllAiml,  at  * 
point  w  hich  he  defines  as  the  halting-place  {iffoi- 
rifpioy)  of  the  caravans  on  their  way  to  Sera,  and 
which  he  places  in  140°  Ion.  and  4.3°  lat.  (vi.  1.3. 
§  1 ).  Now,  following  Ptolemy's  latitude,  which  is 
hcldom  far  wrong,  and  the  direction  of  the  rocwb*, 
which  are  pretty  well  defined  by  nature  where  great 
mountains  have  to  be  cms5ieii.  \vi>  can  h.nrily  Ix^  far 
wrong  in  placing  Ptolemy's  c(ir(ira;a(roi  ul  tlie  .<-jx>t 
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KiK  (I.e.  Sf^mnoti'x  Tfin>n<''),  v^ar  Orh,  in 


•  ktml  Talk}'  of  the  upper  Jaxartcs  (Sihoun)^ 
— iridck  is  stfll  an  impoitaat  commadal  fbttion, 
from  its  paeiti'«  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass  of  Tertk 
ovw  the  CTTl  MouMsomr  range,  Ptolemy's  N.  branch 
9t  tkt  Inuitls.  Tli^  A<catancas  might  then  answer 
ttiimAUitnii  M.  'ri].('KftouhakhaiM.:  uml  tlic 
nxr*  n»^rilierly  Aiutrx-i  M.  of  Ptnlcmy  mi^jht  !«  tiic 
KLiIiji  »r  T$chingis;  both  NW.  branches  of  the 
Mfmnowr  range:  Imt  it  is,  of  eoone,  impossible  to 
mak^  t}:p  id'Mititiration  with  any  certainty.  Am- 
miatiu^  MaixiUiiius  (ixiii.  6)  apjicars  to  refer  to  the 
•anw  m»Kinta:n>  li\  the  name  ot  A>caniniia,  (Kittcr, 
Krdhin'ir,  vol.  i.  y.  513;  Heoeo, /deoi,  i.  2.  p.  487 ; 
>«biccr,  ToL  il  p.  469.)  [P.  &] 

ASCIBITBOIUM,  «r  ASCIBURGIA  (  At^ci- 
toiyyinr),  a  town  near  the  lf"ft  Intik  of  thf  lower 
KbtzK,  the  fuQOiiatiun  of  \vlii(  h  w  m  attributed  to 
TTfiMM,  seeording  to  an  absurd  stoiy  rapoitcd  by 
Tinttt-j  (Gfrman.  3).  It  waj?  a  IJonian  station  in 
AJ).  70.  (Tac.  Ui»t.  iv.  33.)  In  the  Peutingcr 
TdU»  it  tt  pbeed  batween  Novedtun  or  AeaiM,  op- 
p«»-itr  to  Dfi5M'l<lorf  on  the  Khine,  and  Vrtrni,  {>p>- 
bably  Xctmten.  Aaciburgium  then  will  corres^joiid  to 
Adimf^  vMdb  is  an  dw  li^  road  between  A^etiM 
aci  XntUm.  The  Anton.  Ttin.  place.«  rjeMnla  and 
Cak>  bKween  NoTe&imaand  Vetera,  and  uniit»  Asci- 
}m0anL.m4t^tmfM^,  U^^y  [G.  L.] 
ASCORDUC-  [At(.\ss.\.]  ^.//o. 
ASCBA  C'Ampa:  Etk,  'A<ricp«uos),  a  town  of 
«a  Moant  H^eon,  and  in  tfaa  territory  of 
from  which  it  iv.i-i  40  .stadia  dist.mt. 
(Stoiik.  is.  p,  409.)  It  is  celebrated  as  the  residence 
of  Hcsiod,  whose  ftther  settled  here  after  leaving 
Cyme  in  Aeoli<.  Her«itKi  coinjilaiiis  c.>f  it  as  a  dis- 
•grreahle  residence  boUi  in  soouiier  and  winter.  (Ues. 
€)pi638,8eq.):  sad  Endaocns  ftvnd  sifll  OMie  fiioh 
vitfa  it.  (Strib.  ix.  p.  413.)  Bot  OllMr  ^Titers 
spcaic  of  it  as  abounding  in  com  (iroXvXi|ier,  Pans, 
is.  98.  §  4),  and  in  wine.  (Zrnod.  ap.  Strab.  p. 
413.)  According  to  the  poet  Hegej»inu»,  who  is 
tpatrti  by  Paosanias,  Ascrawas  foondeil  by  Ephiultes 
asd  Otos,  the  suns  of  Aloens.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
SSMS  A  ■Bcl*  tower  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
ttfwn.  (Pans.  ix.  29.  §§  I,  2.)  The  remains  of 
A«<Ta  are  found  *'  on  the  Mimniit  of  a  high  conical 
liin,  V  rather  nick,  which  is  connected  to  the  NW. 
with  >f.fjnt  y.agnra,  and  more  to  the  westward 
with  ll»e  projicr  H<'lir«in.  The  distance  of  tliew 
ftom  Lff}:<^  (crrespcmds  exactly  to  the  40 
vfaidi  Strolx)  j  bf  CH  f>et"r-<  ii  j  hospiae  and 
;  and  it  is  further  rriiiark;i)ii<',  tii.tt  a  t^ingle 
is  tiie  onljr  portion  of  the  ruin^  c<>nspicnou.>dy 
prrserred,  ju.it  a"*  Paasaiii.xs  dcscriltes  Ascra  in  his 
tin)*,  though  there  are  also  some  vestiges  of  the  walls 
siiimiiiiliini;  the  svmnit  of  tlie  Idll,  and  uKkaing 
S  i|aee  of  no  great  extent.  The  place  is  now  called 
iyytfi  from  the  tower,  which  is  funned  of  eqoal 
aad  fvfiibr  byers  of  masomy,  and  is  wiooinmonly 
J»rre."  (f^cnke,  Sftrthem  Grttcf,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.) 
The  £ucnan  poets  frequently  use  the  adjective  As- 
cfMMintheanissafHcmidie.  Hcnee  irefind*'A». 
canMB*  (Viig.  Geoiy.  iL  176),  and  similar 


ASCMTIITlf  QUggptM),  a  town  of  Dafanatin 

in  lllrnruni  of  awifftain  lite.    (PloL  iL  17.  §  5 ; 

Fliiu'iiL  22.) 

A'SCUA,  a  rity  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hi.^fmnia 
T-irroj  r,:.,  ii,l<.  ( Liv.  xxiii.  27  ;  (in>nnviu'«  pnijioses 
ts  read  Jseaa;  £:pi$L  iiL  in  Drakenborch's  Javi/, 
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Tel.  tII.  p.  129.)  The  coins  iritii  the  nigmph  ascv. 

arc  siipjiosed  to  Ix'long  to  tUs  plsOO.  (Sttttini,  p.  27j 
Ukert,  i.  2.  p.  370.)  [P.  S  ) 

A'SCULUM  1.  C'AiricAor,  Plot.  Dionys.:  Etk. 
'AffitAa«oj,  Appian.,  Ascnbnus:  Atcoli),  a  city  of 
Apulia,  situated  m  the  interior  of  the  province,  alK.ut 
10  miles  S.  of  Herdonia,  and  27  SW.  of  Cauu- 
sium.  Itwa.s  celebrated  for  the  ^-reat  lattlc  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Roman.o,  whi<  h  was  loti^'lit  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  b.  c.269.  (Flor.  i.  16. 
§  9;  Plut.  Pijrrh.  21;  Zonar.  viii.  5;  Dionys.  xs. 
Fr.  nov.  «1.  Didot.)  No  mcntinn  of  it  i>  t'.iuKl  in 
history  previou.s  to  this  occasion,  but  it  nm>t  liave 
been  a  place  of  consequence,  as  we  leani  \u>\\\  its 
havinir  struck  coin<  a."  an  indcfjendent  city.  From 
tLc*e  it  apparb  that  the  pi-oj*r  form  of  the  name 
was  Aoacvi.rM  or  Ar.sci.cM  (written  in  Osesa 
Ai:ni:.<»CM'M),  wlunte  we  find  Os<-iLrM  and 
"  Osculana  piigna"  cilcd  by  Fotus  from  Tilinius. 
(Friedliinder,  dsUsdle  Munztn,  p.  55;  Festos,  p. 
197,  V.  Osculana  pvffnn.)  It  is  again  mentiomtl 
during  the  Social  War  in  conjunction  with  Larimun 
and  Yennsia  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  52),  and  we  learn 
fnan  the  I.ih  r  Coloniarum  (p.  '2(j())  that  its  terri- 
tory wa6  iMrtiuncd  out  to  colonists,  lirst  by  C.  Grac- 
dras,  and  by  Jnlios-C^Msar.  An  inscripHon 
preserved  by  Lupoli  {Iter  Vemutn.  p.  174)  ].n  vcs 
that  it  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  colony  under  Autoniuus 
Pins,  and  oilier  inscriptieos  attest  its  oontinned  ex- 
istence a><  a  considerable  provincial  town  an  late  as 
the  time  of  Valentinian.  it  is  therefore  not  a  little 
singtihtf  that  no  mention  of  it  is  found  eitber  in 
StniK),  riiny,  or  Ptolemy.  We  niii;lit.  indeed,  sus- 
pect that  the  AUSECULAKI  of  PUuy  (iii  1 1.  8. 16) 
were  the  ]ieo(iIe  of  Ascnluro,  bnt  that  he  seems  (so 
far  as  his  very  confuse<l  list  enables  us  to  j\idge)  to 
place  them  among  the  UirjinL  The  modem  city  of 
Jseolf  retains  nearly  the  anefent  site,  on  the  summit 
of  a  gentle  hill,  fonnin?:  one  of  the  last  declivities  of 
the  Apennines  towards  the  plain  of  Apulia.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  city  arc  still  visible 
iimong  the  vineyards  without  the  modem  walls;  and 
many  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  columns,  &e. 
have  been  found  there.  The  battle  with  Pyrrhus 
was  fought  in  the  ]ilain  beneath,  hut  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  hills,  to  which  J4irt  of  tlio 
Roman  forces  withdrew  for  protection  against  tho 
cavalry  and  elephants  of  the  king.  (See  the  newly- 
dbicovered  fragment  of  Dionysius,  j  ublished  by  C. 
Miiller  at  the  end  of  Didot '»  eilition  of  Jo»ephus, 
Paris,  1847.)  The  name  of  Asculum  is  not  found 
in  the  Itineraries,  but  we  learn  fnTu  an  aiicimt 
milestone  discovered  on  the  spt>t  that  it  was  sitn- 
atwl  on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  led 
direct  from  Heneventum  to  CannsiniB.  (lloirnnelli, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  248 — 251;  Lupuli,  Jter  Vtinuin.  jip. 
157—175;  Pratflli,  Via  Appia,  p.  509.) 

2.  ('Aff/fowAof,  Ptol.;  'AffirAoi',  Strab.),  a  city  of 
Picenum,  situated  ou  the  river  Truentus  or  TrotUOf 
abont  to  mUes  ftora  its  month,  and  still  calhid  At- 
cnli.  It  was  frequently  tenned  A-culum  Pii  entiin, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  iu 
ApnBa.  (Caes.  B.  C.  I.  15.)  Strabo  upeaks  of  it 
as  a  place  of  great  stn'iiirth,  from  its  iiwu  ces^iMc 
position,  and  the  nigged  and  dilHcult  character  of 
tlie  snitonnding  cormtry  (v.  p.  241);  and  we  learn 
fn)m  Florus  that  it  was,  prior  to  the  Koman  con- 
quest, the  capital  city  of  the  I*iceni.  Hence  its 
eaptiin'  by  the  consnl  P.  Sempronins  .Siphus  in  b.c. 
2G8  apjicap*  to  have  l<  d  to  the  sulnni-'-ion  of  the 
whole  nation.   (Flor.  i.  19.)   It  boiv  m  important 
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put  in  <lw  Social  War,  the  nus^acre  of  tbe  |iro- 

oonstil  Q.  Sfrvilius,  Ins  lepitP  Fontcius,  ami  all  tho 
Boraan  citizens  in  the  ix>vra  by  the  people  of  A&- 
cnlnni,  haviiif^  fhrm  Hbn  fint  ngul  nr  the  aetnal 
outbriMk  of  liostilities.  Pompoius  Strnlxi  wns  in 
con»e4uencc  M>nt  with  an  anny  to  reduce  the  re- 
fi«ctorj  citj,  hot  was  defeated  the  Ffeentians; 
and  even  when  llif  tide  of  fortune  was  bofrinniiig  to 
tarn  in  favour  of  the  Kotnans,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  ma,  Pomppioa  was  xmM»  to  fednoo  H  till  after 
a  Ion.:  an<l  (^b^t^nalc  Mepe.  Tlic  Italian  ppncnil 
Juiiacilius,  himself  a  native  uf  Asculum,  who  had 
conducted  the  defence,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ; 
and  Pofnj)eius,  wi>hiii;r  to  makp  an  cxamitle  of  tlie 
dtjr,  pat  to  death  all  the  magistrates  and  principal 
dtiiens,  and  drofe  the  ether  iohabitanta  into  exile. 
(Appian.  B.  C.  j.  38.  47,  48;  (W.  v.  18;  Veil. 
Fat.  iL  21 ;  Flor.  iiL  19;  Lit.  £j>iL  IxxiL,  Ixxvi.) 
If  we  may  tmst  the  espraarioos  oiP  Floras,  tho  city 
itwlf  was  destroyed;  but  this  is  probably  an  cxappe- 
latkn,  and  it  would  appear  to  hare  qoickly  recorered 
froitt  the  blow  thns  iniUcted  on  it,  as  we  find  it  soon 
after  in»  iiiiuiiod  by  Cicero  (jwo  SuU.  8)  as  a  muni- 
cipal town,  ami  it  was  one  of  the  places  whidi 
Caesar  hastened  to  seize,  after  he  haid  pasaed  the 
Bnliiooo.  Lentuluj)  Spiuthcr,  who  bad  pmioiuly 
occupied  it  with  10  ooborta,  fled  oa  his  appRMch. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  I  15.) 

riiiiy  icnns  Asculum  a  coI(^y,  the  most  illu5- 
Irinus  in  I'irmnm  (iii.  13.  18);  and  its  colonial 
dignity  is  turllicr  attested  by  iastriptions;  but  the 
period  at  uliidi  it  ;itt:uiii-d  this  rank  is  uncertain. 
It  was  pniltably  one  of  the  colonies  of  Aupustus. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  227;  Gruter,  Jnscr.  p.  465.  ."J,  10; 
Orelli.  /MCr*  3760;  Zumpt.  de  Colon,  p.  349.)  We 
leani  from  nunierous  inscriptions,  that  it  oontiimctl 
to  1)6  a  place  of  importance  until  a  hito  jwriod  of 
the  Roman  empire;  during  tbe  Gothic  wan  it  was 
besicfTL-d  and  taken  by  Totila;  but  is  acain  men- 
tioned by  i\  Diaconus,  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Pieeoonu  (Ptrnop.  iiL  11 }  P.  IHac  ii.  19.)  The 
modem  city  »if  Ascofi,  wUdl  retains  tbr»  ancicq^t 
site,  is  still  an  important  place,  and  the  capital  of 
•  proviiwe,  with  a  popohtkn  of  ahoot  SObO  in- 
habitants. 

The  itineraries  place  AsctUnm  on  the  Via  Sahu-ia, 
which  from  theneo  descended  the  valley  of  the 

Truentu>  to  ('antrum  Tmentintini  nt  its  mouth, 
and  thence  proceeded  akmg  the  coast  to  Aucooa. 
(Itio.  Ant.  p^  a07, 817.)  [R  H.  B.] 

ASCURIS  (Ezero)t  •  lake  in  ThcsNiIy  in  the 
nnga  of  lit.  Olympoa.  Tbe  castle  Lapatuis, 
whkh  liry  deseribea  aa  above  the  bdte  Asenris, 
probably  f<'rn'S|»4iiids  to  the  ancient  castle  near /u}/>- 
tani,  (Liv.  xliv.  2;  Leake,  Korthem  Greece^  voL 
in.  pp.  349,  418.) 

A'SEA  'Affio:  'A<re<{Tifi),  a  town  of  Arcadia 
in  the  district  Maenalia,  situated  near  tbe  frontier  of 
Lacunia,  on  tbe  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Pallantinm 
and  Tepca.  Asea  t<Hik  i«art  in  the  foundation  of 
ilepalopolis,  to  which  city  most  of  its  inhabitants  re- 
moved (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  3,  where  for  loo'o/a  we 
ought  to  read  'Aov/a  or  'Affta);  but  Asea  contlnned 
to  exist  as  an  indepndent  state,  .•iince  the  A»^atnc  are 
mentioned,  along  with  the  MegalojKilitae,  Tepeatae, 
and  ralbntieis,  as  joining  K{inniin(md.is  K'fnrc  the 
battle  of  Mantinoia.  B.C.  302.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5. 
§  5.)  At  a  later  tinje,  however,  Amu  U-ionped  to 
Mepalopolis,  as  we  from  the  descriptions  of 
Strain)  and  Pau5aniji5.  1  he  city  wa«i  in  rniiis  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentiuus  its  acropolis.  In 
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its  temtoc7,and  at  the  distance  of  5  atafiafinm  fbe 

city,  on  tbe  mad  to  Pallantiuni,  were  the  wmrrea  of 
tho  Alpheius,  and  near  them  tlioee  of  the  Kurotas. 
The  two  riven  united  their  streams,  and,  after  flow- 
ins  in  one  clumnel  for  20  stadia,  disappeared  beneath 
the  earth;  the  Alpheios  rising  again  at  Pegac,  and 
the  Enratas  at  BewmiBa  ki  LMooia.  North  of  Asea, 
on  the  road  to  Pallantinnt,  and  on  tlic  sumn  it  'f 
Mt.  Boreiam  (A'rtirari),  was  a  tempk:  of  Athena 
Sotdra  and  P^Mridon^  asiid  to  have  been  fbonded  by 
C)'iyss('ns  rm  his  rrtnm  from  Troy,  and  of  which  the 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Leake  and  liobs.  1  he  re- 
mains of  Asea  are  to  be  seen  on  tho  heifrht  whtdi 
ri>cs  alK)VC  the  copi^ms  spring  of  water  callc<l  Fniii- 
govrysi,  "  Frank -spring,"  the  aoun^es  of  the  Alpiaius. 
(Strab.  pp.  275,  343;  Pant.TiiLS.  §  4,viii.  44.  § 
%-iii.  54.  §  2;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Leake.  Moren.  vol.  i. 
p.  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  Peloptmnesiaca,  p.  247  ;  Boss, 
Rei$m  hn  Pehponnfs,  vol.  i.  p.  63.) 

ASIIER.  [Paijvkstina.] 

Ai>UI>OD.  [AzoTua.] 

ASUTAROTH  and  A8HTAR0TH  GARKAIM 
('AffTi^,  'Aarapwd  Kol  Kapyifiy,  I.XX.,  EUM*- 
zarib),  a  town  of  Ba^slian  (Deut.  i.  4 :  Joth.  ix.  10), 
included  in  the  territory  of  tbe  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  which  was  afterwanl.-*  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  (I  Ckron.  vL  71).  Eufobius 
(Onomatt.  in  'Aarapud  and  *A(rap'jiO)  places  it  6 
lf.P.  from  Adraa  and  25  M.  P.  from  B<>htra.  I'his 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gtn.  xiv.  5). 
The  epithet  of  Karnalin"  or  "homed''  is  referml 
to  the  worship  of  the  moon  under  the  name  of  Ash- 
taroth  or  A»tarte.  Tliis  goddess.  !hf  Dcrceto  of  the 
Greeks,  h.ad  a  temple  (' Arapyar uoi )  at  Camiou 
(2  Mace.  xii.  26;  comp.  I  Mace.  v.  43),  which  is 
identifietl  with  Asht.iroth,  and  is  describe*!  a.«  n 
strongly  fortiiied  town,  but  t.aken  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  who  slew  95,000  of  tbe  inhabitants  (2  Marc. 
xii.  26:  Joseph.  Antlq.  xii.  8.  §  4.)  £l-M>:,irih, 
which  Colonel  Leake  (iVe/bce  to  Burkliardt's 
TroMb,  pw  xii.)  identifiei  with  Ashtanth,  ia  the 

fir>t  restinir- J'l.ice  f  r  the  r:irriv.ui><  on  the  prt^at 
Hadj  Ktiod  from  Damascus  to  Mekkah.  Burkhanlt 
(Trap.  p.  241)  mentiens,  that  ckM  t»  flit  castle 
where  the  j>i!;:rinis  collect.  Inilt  by  the  Sultan 
Selym,  is  a  lake  or  pood,  a  mile  and  a  half  iu  cir- 
cnmiiMenee.  In  the  nridst  of  this  lake  is  an  i»hmd, 
—  and  at  an  elevated  sj<ot  at  the  extn  niity  of  a  pro- 
montory, advancing  into  the  lake,  stands  a  sort  of 
cha|iel,  aromd  which  are  many  nuns  of  ancient 
buildinjrs.  Then-  are  no  other  ruins.  (Buckingham, 
Arab.  Tribes,  p.  162  ;  Clioeney,  E*paL  Jitypkrat, 
vol.  i.  p.  51 1 ;  Capt.  Mewbold,  Loud.  Gtog.  Jonm. 
vol.  .\vi.  p.  ,3.33.)  [E.  D.  J.] 

A'SlA(ij  'A»l«fK.yv;  Poet.  'Aals,  -i8ov,  Acsch. 
Pert.  763,  *Adf  d^,  Dion.  Perieg.  20,  'Aaiios  i)irtU 
poto;  Asis,  Or.  Ifel.  v.  648.  ix.  448:  Lth.  and 
Adj.  'Acriiydr,  *Airidn7r,  Ion.  'Aai^nfr,  'Aoios? 
frequent  in  Homer  as  a  proper  name;  'Acricubs, 
Steph.;  'AaiaTtK6t,  Strab.;  'Ktrtaroytrns,  Aeach. 
Pert.  12;  'Aotaytrfis.  Wo  Chrysoet.,  Lob.  Phrfn. 
646:  Fern.  'A«na»^,  'Aatdris,  and  'Ao-i^if,  with 
X^wr,  y^,  ycua,  ap.  Trag.;  *Affl$,  'A<r«ai,  -dSos,  ap. 
Trag.,  with  ^wk^.  and  especially  with  iciBdpa,  for 
the  three-.stringed  lyre  of  the  Lydians,  called  fciniply 
ri  'Afftdi  by  Aristuph.  Themt,  180,  consp.  Schol., 
.*^nid.,  llcMh..  F.tifm.  Mag.,  $.r.:  Asiiinus;  Asins, 
\  Wn-Xs  and  \  arr.  ap.  Nou.  460.  3;  A>iaticus,  adj. 

Asiagene.s,  not  only  in  pcets,  but  in  old  Latin, 
j  for  Asialicus,  applictl  to  Scipio,  I.iv.  xxxAii.  .'S, 
[  lnficr.f  and  to  bulla,  bidcio.  Conn.  \  u.  8U,  &ec 
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ToMdBai,  $.  v.;  Onoov.  08*.  ir.  991,  pi.  531, 

Krot5rh;  Ustlj.  the  fonn  A^iacn^.  Ov.  }fe(.  xii,  588, 
xtsIk  ooIj  oq  a  falM  reading.    On  the  quaittitj  of ' 
ike  A,  M  Jaim,  Mf  Or.  il«t  ▼.648). 

Thij  rrwwt  impiirtant  geoj^phital  natnc  Iia^  thp 
fjUowi^g  aiftnificatioiw.    1.  The  continent  of  Ajiia. 

S.  Ama  IfcioK  (m  Mofir). — S.  Tlw  kinf^im 
of  Tn  V  (P  .  t  .  r  Ov.  ^fe^.  xiii.  484). — 4.  The 
kiufdum  of  I'ERGAMUS.  —  5.  The  Koman  pn^-incc 
of  Asia  (set  the  Altiela).  —  6.  A  ehf  of  Lydia  (see 
I'  l.T,  Xvi,  1.).  —  7.  An  island  of  Apthiojiia,  nn  onl- 
ing  to  Stcfih.  B.,  who  gym  'Affdrnt  for  a  citizen, 
and  EtIL  'Arit^.  Una  artide  n  «b  the  eontinent 

L  Or^^m  and  AppHoattom  of  the  Name,  —  The 
flripD  «f  the  names,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  lost 
ia  aattquitjr,  but  perhaps  not  irrecoverably.  Tli>" 
Greek  writers  give  two  derivations.  First,  on  their 
^'steoi  of  referring  the  names  of  tribes  and  coun- 
tlia»  to  a  ponOD  as  epon^mus,  they  tell  us  of  a 
armph  Asia  as  one  of  the  Oceanidj^,  daughters  of 
Ocvsanus  ami  Tethrs  (lies.  Theog.  359),  the  wife  of 
laprtns.  and  mother  of  Prometheus  (Apollod.  i.  2. 
§  2;  Eastath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  270,  620;  Etjm.  Mac;. 
«.r. ;  Schol.  Lycophr.  1412),  or,  acconliuf;  to  others, 
the  wife  of  Prometheoa.  (Herod,  ir.  25 ;  Schol.  Apol- 
Ion.  i.  444;  Stcph-  B.  f.  r.)  In  thi-.  niythi-  al  z^w- 
al>^,  it  should  be  noticed  that  A^ia  is  connected 
wilk  tlfee  Titanic  deities,  and  Knrnpe  with  the  race 
of7/«iL«.    (Hitter,  rwAo/fc,  p.  456.) 

The  other  class  of  derivations  connects  Asia,  io 
tfw  fint  iHtwMe,  with  Lfdb,  which  aonw  of  the 
pT^TT.marcuB  distinctly  estate  to  have  been  at  first 
calted  Asia;  an  ojanion  which  Strabo  ascribes  to  the 
vhoolafDoMtrinaof  Sorpsia.  (Strab-zfii.  p.627; 
fichol.  Ari!ttoi)li.  Thttm.  120;  Sihf.i.  Apll.  Rh<Kl. 
fi.  779.)  We  are  told  of  a  city  called  Asia,  near 
IL  Tkndoa,  whera  the  Ljdiaa  Ijre  waa  invented 
}(ittj  f.r.:  Sffjili.  n.  r.),  aiui  to  which 
Ikkbd  (roL  iiL  p.  93)  refers  the  Ljdiau  coins  bear- 
hif  the  ineeriptkn  ASREAN. 

H'T-^l  itu-i  >ays  that  thr  Lydian.s  Ihf-m.'^'lves  de- 
iTRd  the  name  of  Asia  from  oae  of  their  ancient 
fcaaKiy  Asiae,  the  iod  of  Gotfa,  the  wm  of  Manes, 
whoK  nair*  continued  to  be  borne  by  the  ^uA^f 
*A0tds  in  the  city  of  Sardis  (Herod,  ir.  45;  £u- 
ctath.  ad  Diom.  Perieg.  S70, 620),  and  whose  diapel 
Xifv  the  CaiMer  was  still  shown  in  Stralio's  time. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  A  similar  account  is  given  by 
rHonyMos  of  Ualicamassn.",  in  bis  discu-ssion  respect- 
in?  the  Ktnukcans,  the  suppose^l  emigHUta  from 
l  ylb  (i.  p.  21,  e<J.  Sylbarp).  Another  instance  of 
the  ojimection  of  the  ii:une  with  Lydia  ia  furnished 
hf  the  peaaa^e  of  Homer,  in  which  we  have  also  the 
firvt  pxamjile  of  the  word  Asia  in  a  Greek  writf-r 
iL  461):  —  'haim  Aci/uvn,  KaOcrTpiou  a/i^t 
^ssUpb.  (Canp-Dion.  Pnief(.8a6— 338.)  In  this 
th**  sncient  grammarinns  read  'Aeriaj  as  the 
i:«bi:nre  of  'A<ri'ar,  not  'Aai^  the  dative  of  'Affiov. 
(IMhL  Arisloph.  Ach.  68;  Stnb.  xiv.  p.  650,  comp. 
xiii-  p.  627;  Strj.h.  B.  *.  r.;  Knst.ith.  ad  Dion. 
J\rieg.  620,  ad  JJom.  pp.  204.  10;  Etym.  Mag. 
A  r.)  Bat  even  if^  with  aome  of  the  best  modem 
Sf  hokrn,  we  adopt  tJie  reading  thus  rejof  tnl  hy  tlio 
^eaeirnta,  'Afflf  ahouid  still  be  taken  as  the  adjective 
fanptted  wMi  *Amb,  i.  e;  file  mmdow  martd  io 
tht  l-rrt  Afiajf.  (Ilrnri.inn,  ad  Hymn,  in  Apoll. 
250;  ThierKhf  Gramm.  §  178,  No.  26;  Spitzuer, 
W  toe.:  of  oonnev  m  vrgosneBX  can  be  diwwn  from 
Virrils  Atiti  i-rain  Catjstri,  Geonj.  i.  383,  384, 
which  ia  a  mere  imitation;  comp.  ^en.  vii.  701, 
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Ana  pahu.   The  explanation  of  iir(^  as  the  edjeo* 

tive  of  ieis,  mud  or  .^Uine^  hardy  reijuin-s  mention, 
Strph.  B.  a.  v.;  l:lustath.  ad  jjion.  Perieg.  620.) 
The  teat  of  Homer  conflnns  tlie  statement  of  ancient 
writrrs,  that  Iltniior  knows  nothin;r  of  .t.*;^,  a.s  one 
of  the  divi.sion8  of  the  world,  any  more  titan  of  A'm- 
ropa  or  letyo,  and  that  aneh  %  ayatem  of  divinon, 
amonp  the  Greeks  at  least,  was  probably  suhseqiient 
to  the  Homeric  poems.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  554 ;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.)  He  alao  nses^Arar  or  *Airi(Bf  as  a  proper 
name  of  more  than  one  hero  amoni:  the  Tn  jan  allies 
(see  JHct.  oj  Biog.  art.  Amu)^  and  it  deserves 
notice  that  one  traditian  derived  the  name  of  the 
rontincTit  from  the  sajre  and  seer  Ahins,  who  pn^ 
bcnted  the  palladium  to  Tros  (Enstath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  620;  Said.  a.  v.  noAXdSiov);  indications 
that  tiie  nx.t  was  known  in  other  parts  of  W.  Asia 
t>e«ides  Lydia.  Another  tradition  of  considerable 
imjwrtance  is  preserved  by  Strabo  from  the  poet 
CuUinos;  namely,  that  when  the  Cimmerians  in- 
vaded Asia,  and  took  Sardis,  the  people  whom  they 
drove  oat  of  the  city  were  called  'Hffio»'fiti,  which 
the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis interpreted  as  the  Ionic  form  of  'A<T«o»»rj. 
(Strab.  xiiL  p.  627.)  Neither  should  we  altogether 
overlfiok  the  fre<]uency  of  the  syllable  Aj  in  Trojan 
and  other  Asiatic  nnmes,  such  SB 'AVfftl^KUnf,  'AffiCiU 
Vioj,  and  sevi-nil  others. 

Sch(Jani  who  arc  accustomed  to  r^gsid  antiqnity 
only  from  a  Grecian  point  of  view,  are  runtent  to 
draw  from  these  premises  the  conciu&ion,  that  Asia 
ms  the  name  fint  apjplied  by  the  Greeks,  whether 
borrowed  frr>m  the  natives  or  not,  to  tliat  part  nf  the 
region  ca.st  of  the  A^ean  Sea  witli  which  they  fir^it 
became  acquainted,  namely,  the  phJns  of  Lydia; 
that  the  Greek  colonist«,  who  settled  on  the  coasts 
of  that  region,  were  naturally  distinguished  from 
thoHO  of  the  mother  country,  as  the  Greeks  ofAtia; 
and  that  the  name,  havin;;  thus  IxcniMO  (ommon, 
was  extended  with  their  extending  knowledge  of  tlw 
coontiy,  fint  to  the  reglona  wttlnn  the  Uilys  and 
the  Taiinis,and  ultimately  to  tin-  wIkiIi-  ronlim-nt.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  this  is  confessedly  a  mere 
hypotheeis ;  for  the  exprwrion  of  an  opinion  on  snch 
a  Miiijei  I  by  an  ancient  writer,  wlm  could  not  pos- 
sess the  means  of  certain  knowletlge,  must  not  be 
taken  as  potUhe  ookknee,  simply  because  it  comes 
to  us  in  the  form  of  a  statement  made  hy  one  whom 
we  accept  as  an  authority  on  matters  within  the 
range  of  his  knowledge;  nay  more,  such  {itatement$, 
when  reduced  to  their  true  value,  as  opinions,  are 
often  deserving  of  much  less  r^ard  than  tlie  spw'u- 
lations  of  modem  scholars,  based  on  a  wider  foun- 
datuHi,  and  guided  by  a  aoonder  criticism.  There 
is  a  sriinc'-  of  nnciont  history,  even  as  to  its  fact*, 
\\liii  h  is  I  vcr  advaneiii;:,  like  all  other  Kcienres,  and 
for  similar  reasons.  Least  of  all  can  it  lic  permitted 
to  the  inquirer,  wilfully  to  restrict  himself  to  one 
kind  of  evidence;  as,  for  example,  tu  take  the  as- 
sertions and  hints  of  classical  writers  at  their  utmost 
value,  while  rejecliqg  the  nsnlta  of  Orinotal  ud 
other  learning. 

If  the  primeval  history  of  Asia  is  ever  to  be  settled 
on  a  ha'^is  of  probability  (and  f«  w  (;!iif  ( fs  nf  Irnriiinyj 
yield  in  interest  to  tliis),  it  must  be  by  a  compre- 
lien^  and  patient  criticism,  CMtions  but  notthnid, 
of  all  the  existing  sources  of  infoniutf  i  n.  in  history, 
ethnography,  philolc^,  mythology,  and  antiquities; 
whether  decmd  from  the  West,  the  East,  or  tlie 
North;  from  direct  testiinony,  indirect  eviiicnce,  or 
veUoaodncted  speculation}  from  sacred  or  secuhu- 
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Mrthoritics;  from  ancient  rcfonls,  or  from  morlrm  ' 
idioibHRthipi.  The  chdce  Li  between  the  use  of  Um 
method  by  comprtent  inqniran,  «id  iti  tSbum  hy 
»rif>Iists;  for  the  thin!  course,  of  kwpin;;  within  the 
imagiaary  conBoea  (for  colaia  liuiits  there  are 
b)  of   potiime^  kBoirMge,  is  not  lik^f  to  be 


Miamvi  till  Tiicri  fir;;ct  tlirir  natonl  tfaint  for  in 
fomntion  conn^min;;  ia.st  ages. 

In  tnch  a  spirit,  die  qaestion  <if  the  ori^  of  the 
nnneof  A$ia  hj«  been  discussed  by  various  writers, 
aapeoiaUy  by  Carl  Kitter,  in  his  VorhaUe  Kuro- 
piSadur  V&berge$dddtim  vor  Herodohta,  Berlin, 
1820,  8vo.  Even  an  oatlino  of  tlic  illNOUssii  n,  as 
thai  ooodocted,  is  unposublo  within  tho  limits  of 
thb  article;  It  must  niffice  to  indioite  the  icralt 

In  the  first  place,  the  Ktatemcnts  of  tho  Greek 
writcni  already  quoted  pdnt  to  a  wider  luie  of  tho 
name  in  the  West  of  Asia  &Iioor  than  the  Hndts  of 
Ljili.i  Proper;  and  moreover,  they  clearly  indicate 
that  the  name  wa*  in  nse  among  the  Aiuatics  thcm- 
eelTes.  Going  from  one  extreme  to  another,  some 
Orientalista  aeek  for  »  innlty  Phoenician  origin  of 
the  name;  a  view  as  narrow  aa  that  which  wonld 
make  it  purely  Greek.  (See,  for  both  views,  Pott, 
Ettfmol  Fonehmgm^  vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  191.)  Bat 
n  wider  iii'iuirr  .».hows  as  the  nwi  AS.  amonj;  To- 
rintis  jK-opIcs  whose  orifdn  may  be  traced  to  Aflia, 
from  liulia,  thnm<;h  Scythia,  round  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  up  to  S<  aijdina^na,  and  ninoT\!r  tln^  Etrus- 
cans and  other  p»<jple'»  of  Soutlieru  Eiirojn-.  as  well 
w  in  W.  Aaifti  in  nuch  connections  as  leads  to  the 
8tmnp  prpsuni|tliiii:  ihut  its  primar}'  reference  is  to 
the  SitHf  especially  JUS  an  object  of  religious  worship; 
that  the  Ariemt  are  the  people  of  the  Sun,  or,  in  the 
Recondarv  form  of  the  notimi,  the  people  from  the 
£<ut  {  and  that  uf  A^ia  it^lf,  it  ia  as  good  ety- 
mology M  poetiy  to  sqr : — 

"Tis  the  dune  of  the        tis  the  bud  ^  fie 

The  convlative  derivation  of  Ei'RorA,  from  tlM 
riioenician  and  Uebrew  root  Ereb,  Ortb  or  Erob 
(not  unknown  also  to  the  Indo-Enropean  hn^i^cs), 
si;ni>f>°>"r<'  erening.  gtintrt,  and  hence  tlie  West, 
is  admitted  even  by jibilolaigbts  who  are  cautious  of 
orientaKsms.  At  all  evnts,  he  the  etymology  soimd 
or  not,  the  fact  seems  to  be  In-vond  doubt,  that  tlic 
earliest  diAtinctiun  between  tiie  two  continents  made 
1^  the  Greeks  was  expresMd  with  reference  to  tlie 
rdative  ixwitions  of  the  known  jarts  of  eacli,  as  to 
the  East,  and  to  the  West,  (liitter,  VorhaUe,  pp. 
300,  foil.,  456,  foil.;  P..tt,  /.  r.;  Sprenpel,  Gesch. 
tl.  Gcngr.  Entdeck.  p.  59;  Siikh  r,  Alte  Geogr.  pp. 
.58,  61 ;  licndiardy,  ud  Dion.  J'tritg.  8d6|  p.  754; 
rkert,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  207—211.) 

Pnieeeding  now  to  the  use  of  the  word  by  Greek 
writers,  as  the  name  of  tin-  continent,  we  find  the 
applications  of  it  very  dill'eivnt.  As  ain-ady  .stated, 
Uomer  knows  nothing'  of  the  division  of  the  world 
into  Eunipe,  AsL'i,  and  Africa  (  Libya).  The  l  arliest 
allusions  to  tins  divi.>i(in  arc  f  >und  in  the  writers  of 
the  fir>t  half  of  the  fifth  century  u.  <-.,  namely  Pin- 
dar, Ao>ohylus,  and  tho  lo-jofrrajtluTs  Ilecataeus  and 
riicrccydes.  riudar  jneiely  relers  to  the  j»art  of 
the  contitient  opposite  to  IMimles  as  a  "  promontory 
of  Asi.i"  ('Affioj  ifi€o\<!f,  Ol.  vii.  33.  s.  18);  but, 
in  several  jiassages,  he  speaks  of  Libya  in  a  manner 
which  clearly  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  tripartite 
divisinu.  (/yA.  iv.  G,  42,  25'.i,  v.  52,  ix.  57,  71, 
1U9, 121,  hth.  iii.  72.)  Aeschylus  speaks  of  *'  the 
abode  of  pan  Am"  as  «4iM'n^  ^  ^  when 
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PmniPthens  snfTrrs  (Prom.  412;  J^rotKov  ayvai 
'Aaias  cSos,  where  the  epithet  inclines  us  to  think 
that  'Aftus  k  the  nymph  Aria,  and  the  *Av(at  sIm 
the  country  named  fp-m  );( r).  In  w.  730 — 735,  ln^ 
distinguishes  between  the  land  of  Europe  and  the 
cowfiaenf  Asm,  aa  divided  hy  the  <^mmeriaB  Boa- 
]«iru.s;  but  elsewliere  he  niakes  the  river  Ph.ivis  the 
boundary  (/>.  177).  Ue  aho  mentions  Libya  C^>«^ 
284,  Emn.  299).  Heeataeus  and  Phefeeydcs  seem 
to  have  rrirarded  the  whole  earth  asdiviiKsI  into  tw'> 
equal  parts — Eorope  on  the  N.,  and  Asia  with  Li- 
bya on  the  S.— hy  the  ilnit  of  die  Pfflan  of  Her- 
cules in  the  W.,  and  tlic  Pha.sis  (or  Araxes)  and 
Caucasus  on  the  E.,  the  subdivision  of  the  southern 
half  into  Asia  and  Libya  bein^  made  by  the  Nile; 
and  they  keep  to  the  old  notion  of  the  poets,  that 
the  earth  was  enclased  by  the  ocean,  as  a  river  or* 
culatinj;  round  it  (Frag.  ed.  I>idot;  Ukert,  f/nler- 
fwh.  vber  die  Gcogr.  det  Jfekataus  u.  DamaMe*, 
Weimar,  1814;  Id.  Geogr.  voL  \.  pt.i.  p.  213;  For- 
biger,  v(y|.  i.  pp.  49 — 63):  and  this,  with  some  vo- 
riation  as  to  the  boundaries,  appears  to  have  beea 
the  common  view  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
who  complains  of  the  division  as  aliogctiier  arbitrary. 
"  I  wonder,"  he  says  (iv.  42),  "  at  those  who  dis* 
tinjnu^h  anddivii'.f  Libya  and  Asia  and  Kiirojie  [i.e. 
as  if  they  were  equal  or  nearly  .so],  for  there  is  no 
small  diiTerence  k-twevn  them.  For,  in  length,  Eu- 
ro{i«'  cxtpniis  alon;:  hotli  the  others;  but.  as  to  its 
breadth,  it  dues  not  seem  to  me  wurtli  while  to  ctMn- 
[>are  it  with  the  olhen."  He  <.eeins  to  mean  that 
they  are  so  much  narrower,  which  he  ilhistrate*.  by 
relating  tlie  circumnavigation  of  Libya,  and  tho 
voyage  of  Scylox,  under  Dareitu  I.,  from  the  Indns  to 
the  head  of  the  .Arabian  ::nlf.  He  proceeds:  *'  Bntj 
as  for  Europe,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  have  dis> 
covered  whether  it  b  ■omnnM  by  water,  either  on 
the  E.  or  towards  the  N.,  but  it  is  ascerljiined  to 
extend  in  length  all  along  both  the  other  parts  (i.  e. 
Libya  and  Asia).  Nor  am  I  able  to  eonjeetore  wlio 
L'a\<'  tin'  earth,  which  is  one,  three  ditlerent  names, 
'lerived  from  tho  names  of  women,  and  assigned  aa 
their  honndarie!!  the  Egyptian  river  Mile  mid  th« 
Colchian  river  Phosis;  but  r.thers  .s.iy  they  are  the 
.Maeoiir  river  Tatuis  and  the  Cimmerian  Straits" 
(iv.  45).  He  reject*  with  ridicnle  the  idea  of  the 
river  Ocean  flowing  rouml  the  e.irth,  and  lau^h-"  at 
thoee  who  drew  maps  showing  the  earth  rounder 
than  if  it  Imd  hem  stmck  ont  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, and  making  Asia  equal  to  Eun  jic  (iv.  36, 
comp.  iv.  8,  ii.  21,  23).  Uis  notion  of  Asia  b  soui«> 
what  as  follows:— -The  omtnl  part  of  the  cetitineni 
extends  from  the  Sonthom  Sea,  also  calK-d  tin-  lied 
Sea  ('Zpv6fi^¥:  Indian  (Toron),  to  the  Northern  bea 
(i.e.  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Eoxine),  into 
which  the  river  I'hasis  falls,  fomung  the  N.  boond- 
ary  of  AsU  (iv.  37).  This  central  portion  is  inha> 
bited  by  four  peoples:  namely,  from  S.  to  N.,  the 
Persians,  the  3Iedes,  the  Sa-jcdrians,  and  the  Col- 
thians.  (.See  the  articles.)  On  the  W.  of  this 
central  jiortiof,  two  ii^ninsidas  (iicrai)  n\n  out  into 
the  sea.  The  first  iK-gins  on  the  N.  at  the  Phasis, 
and  extends  along  the  Pont  us  and  the  Hellespdnt,  as 
far  as  Sigeum  in  in>.'is,  and,  on  the  S.  i<ide,  fnan  tho 
Myriandrian  pilf,  ailjacent  t*»  Phoenice,  to  the  Trio- 
pinn  jmrniontory  (iv.  38);  iianiely,  it  is  the  |*Miin- 
suUi  of  A.sia  Minor:  he  adds  tliat  it  i»  inhahittsl  by 
thirty  peoples.  The  other  jeinn  u.a  .  xtnuls  into 
the  Southern  ."sea,  including  I'lrsis.  A-^-yria,  and 
Arabia,  and  ending  at  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  gulf, 
aoeoidiiiK  to  the  oommoii  notioii  of  it  (c.  89;  oomyk 
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AivvitiA.  p.  180,  col.  1):  but  LIbv.i  reaSj  Ibnns  a 
fmn  of  thU  sanw  praiusula  (c.  41).  Ai  to  tite 
boandsjy  bctwmt  Asia  and  Libja,  be  btmself  would 
|4ace  it  on  the  W.  border  of  Epypt ;  but  he  tells  lu 
that  the  booodaiy  recopnized  by  the  Greeks  was 
tin?  Xile;  the  Icmians,  however,  rpjranlcd  the  Delta 
of  K:rv|»t  xs  Ul-jnfnnf:  neither  to  A>i:t  nor  to  Libya 
(ii.  16.  17).  C)n  the  other  side  of  tht*  rr>titrul  jmr- 
ti'-n.  th*-  fiartii  beyoml  the  Pei>iaii.«>,  Minics,  Su^jici- 
rii:i->,  ari-1  ("<>l<hians,  extend  eastward  along  the 
li  -il  Sa  (^frulian  Oaitn),  and  northwanl  a-<  far  as 
tLt  CL-pi;ui  S*a  uiwl  the  river  Araxes  (by  which  he 
secrn^  mean  the  Oxus).  Asia  is  inhabited  as  far 
as  Indiii,  to  tlie  east  of  which  the  earth  is  (le>crt  anJ 
nnkiunm  (c.  40).  For  this  rca.'Kin  lie  dues  nut  at- 
Imi*  to  define  tlie  boundary  between  Eonpe  and 
Asia  CO  thf  m<t :  bnt  he  <l(x^s  nnt,  at  least  COaOMnlj, 
extend  the  latter  name  beyond  India. 

From  tiM  tioM  «f  Heradatna  to  that  of  Strain, 
▼irj.nis  ojiininns'  prevaiitHl  to  the  distinction  (  f  the 
three  cuotioeiits.  These  opinions  Eratosthenes  di- 
vaM  into  two  duMa:  mmefy,  mom  made  ricers 
tl>'  bi Pindarics,  namely  the  Nile  and  the  Tanais, 
thoA  toakii^  the  continents  ultutds;  while  others 
placed  tk«  boundarieB  menm  uAmtueM,  namelT,  that 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Ca.«:pjan,  and  that  bo- 
twrcB  the  Arahiaa  gnlf  and  the  Serbonian  lake, — 
tkw  naldii^  the  cnntiiiBgto  jNinwftiw.  Ento- 
athexir^,  Kke  Ilcrudntus.  mail'  li^^lit  nf  the  whole 
dMtiBctian,  and  cited  this  disagre^nent  as  an  argu- 
MBt  afCBtnt  H;  bat  Strabo  maintain  Its  ntiUty. 
(Strab.  i.  {!{••  Co — 67.)  The  bouixlaricj  adopted  by 
Smbo  hiiDMif,  and  gencrallj  laceived  from  his  time, 
Md  fiaaOf  aalded  Igr  Ika  aatheritf  of  Ptohniy,  were, 
m  tha  SMle  of  EarD|ie,  the  Tanais  (Don),  Maeotls 
(Sm  of  Aziot)j  Chnmerian  Bospoms  {StrmU  of 
Kmfay.  the  Pontos  or  Euxine  {Black  Sea),  the 
TtL-^risn  Bosponis  {Chtamel  of  Con$tant{nopU)y 
pTofiJO'is  {Sea  of  Marmoru),  Uellespont  {Darda- 
meUa),  Aej:ean  {Archipeittgo),  and  Mediterranean: 
aad,  oo  the  side  of  Libya,  the  Arabicus  Sinus  {Red 
snJ  the  isthmus  of  Arsinw  {Swz).  Thi>  t  j  inimi 
bad  alao  laxx/mo  ebtablt^hMl,  in  Strabu's  tiiue,  tiiat 
tbs  B.  and  N.  parts  of  A^ia  wore  snrroonded  by  an 
OMBf  vbirh  also  snrnrnmlfd  the  outer  parts  of  Li- 
lym  and  Eorope;  but  bome,  uad  even  I'tuleiny,  re- 
vortid  to  tlia  old  Mtioii,  wbieh  no  find  in  the' early 
MtS  Aat  the  sonth-'^a^-ti'm  parts  of  Asia  and  of 
tStit%  were  nnited  Ly  cfutiuuuas  knd,  enclosing 
the  lodian  Ocean  on  the  E.  and  &:  this  **tiii]aiown 
litd  "*  extemls  from  CattiL'aru,  the  sonthmost  city  t  f 
tbe  i^inaK,  to  the  pronioatory  i'rasum,  Ids  sonthmost 
psiBi  OB  tbo  E.  eoast  of  Libya,  in  aboat  tbe  panUel 
li^P  S.  lit.    (Pt'l  vii.  3.  §  6,  5.  §§  2,  r,— 8.) 

II.  JHarticular  KmncltAigt  of  Ana  among  the 
OrtAt  ami  JilDBMaa.— >8Bdi  wore  flw  f*awral  »>• 
tic^-*  3tta<  lifd  by  the  Greeks  and  Romam  nt  liiff  rciit 
tinea,  to  tbe  word  Asia,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
divMHw  of  libt  thfliwIuMmu  wwld.  Id  pneeeding  to 
(tffO  a  brief  rn-.uit  f<f  the  more  particular  knowknlpe 
vttch  thej  potaesscd  of  the  continent,  it  will  be  ue- 
iosaa^  to  rOTOrt  to  tbe  biatu^  of  tbeir  intorooune 
■»ifh  its  inliabitants,  an  I  tl.-'  crndual  extension  of 
thor  aotfOaicf  in£onnation  rcajpecting  itsgeograpbj. 

Tho  fint  lLBookdf(o  wUdt  tbo  Oiodu  ponHNed 
c<r  tLr  opp<vite  shores  of  the  Aii^can  Sea  dates  be. 
Lvt  I  hp  earliest  historical  noords.  The  legends  re- 
specting the  Argonaatic  and  Trojan  expeditions  and 
other  mythical  stork*,  on  the  one  band,  and  the  al- 
boaiona  to  commerrial  and  other  intercotu«e  witii  tho 
feo^im  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  on  tlie 


otlicr  haijil.  indicate  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of 
the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  tlic  I'liasis,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  BUck  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
The  Homeric  poems  show  a  fantiliar  ncquaintanoo 
with  tlic  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  vaguer  know- 
ledge of  its  N.  and  S.  shores,  and  of  the  SE.  coasts  of 
the  Meditenancan;  as  far  as  Colchis  and  the  land  of 
the  Amazons  on  the  former  side,  and  Phoeni<  ia  aiirl 
Lower  Egypt  on  the  latter.  HesvitHl  had  heard  of  the 
river  Phasis,  and  of  the  Kile,  which  was  known  to 
Homer  imder  the  name  of  Aepyptus  (  77i<  ^7.  nnH, 
'S:VJ).  Tlie  cyclic  |)oets  itnlicalc  a  gnuhially  iiic  ^cll^- 
ing  know \f<]'j;i-  <>(  the  shores  of  wc>lem  Asia.  {Foe 
the  details,  m  c  I  kert,  vol.  i.,  and  Furbiirer.  vol.  i.) 

This  knowKtigc  was  improved  and  increaMxl  bjr 
the  colonization  of  the  W.,  N.,  and  S.  coasts  of  Ada 
Minor,  and  by  the  relations  info  which  tht^e  Greek 
colonics  were  brought,  first  with  the  Lydian,  and  then 
with  the  Persian  Empiffw.  Under  the  former,  &mr 
knowledge  docs  not  .Mvm  to  have  been  extended  bo> 
yond  tlie  W.  puts  of  Asia  Minor,  as  fiur  as  the  Uafy*, 
— and  that  not  in  anyacranto  dBtaQ;  bnt  tho  orer- 
throw  of  the  Lydian  empire  by  (^rms,  in  n.  c.  546, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Asuttie  <^ceks  by  the  Per- 
sians, opened  up  to  their  inquiries  all  Asia,  as  fiur  at 
least  as  the  Casjiiaii  on  the  N.  and  the  Indus  on  tho 
E.;  and  their  coUision  with  the  Persian  Emjim 
maide  it  tbeir  interest  to  f^afn  bdbrmatkn  of  its  ex- 
tent and  n^ourccs.  The  court  of  Persia  was  visited 
by  Greeks,  who  there  found,  not  only  means  of  satis- 
fying tlidr  ctniosity,  bnt  oif  obtaining  emplovment, 
as  in  the  ca.-e  of  the  jthysician  Democedea.  (Hend. 
iii.  12il.)  in  B.  c  501 — .OOO  Aristagoras  of  Mile- 
tus was  aUo  to  exhibit  at  S}Arta  a  map,  on  coppr, 
of  the  countries  lietween  Ionia  and  Siusa.  (Herod. 
T.  49.)  The  settlement  of  the  IVrsian  Empire 
imder  Dardus,  the  son  of  Hystasfics,  was  acc-oui- 
panied  by  the  compilation  of  reooids,  of  which  the 
still  extant  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  JieJitntun  may 
seri-e  as  an  example.  It  must  have  been  by  the  aid 
of  such  records  that  Herodotus  composed  his  full 
account  of  the  twenty  witrapies  of  tli>'  rcrsiuii  Km- 
j'ii-c  (iu.  89,  vii.  61);  and  his  personal  iiujuiries  in 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia  enabled  him  to  add  further  de- 
tails respecting  the  SW.  parts  of  A>ia;  ivliile,  at  the 
oppohite  extremity  of  the  civilized  world,  he  heard 
from  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  N.  shores  of  tho 
Euxine  marsellous  stories  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia.  His  knowledge,  mm  or  less  imper- 
fiBet,«slaidsasfaraatheCa«leMtt8  and  Caspian,  tbe 
Sauromatae  (Sanit.itians),  tlie  Mas.^agetae.  and  other 
northern  peoples,  the  Oxus  (probably),  iiactria,  W. 
India,  and  Arabia.  Tbo  care  whid»  lleredotns  takes 
to  distingldih  between  the  facts  he  lennit  from  re- 
cords and  fipom  penonal  obsen'ation,  and  tlie  vague 
aecoonts  wbidi  ho  ebtabied  fna.  traTdlem  and 
traders,  entitles  liiin  tn  the  nppeUatian  ef  Father  of 
Geography,  as  well  as  History. 

The  expeditfon  of  Cyrus  and  the  retreat  ef  tbe 
Ten  Tliniisaiid  adil'd  littl'/  in  tlie  way  of  direct 
knowledge,  except  with  respea  to  the  regions  ac- 
tually travened;  bnt  that  entorpriie  brwlred,  in  its 
indirer  t  conse<|nence8,  all  the  fruits  of  Alexander's 
oouquests.  Meanwliile,  the  Greek  physician  Ctesias 
was  ooOeetitt)?  at  the  oonrt  of  Artaxerxes  the  ma* 
terials  of  his  two  works  on  Persia  and  India,  of  wMch 
wo  have,  unfortunately,  only  fragments. 

A  new  epoch  of  geographical  discovery  in  Asia 
was  introdnoed  by  the  conquests  <  t  Alexander. 
Besides  the  personal  acquaintance  which  tlic-y  en- 
abled the  Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of 
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the  Persian  Empire  hitlicrto  only  tnown  to  thrm 
by  report,  his  campaigns  extended  their  knowledge 
over  the  regions  watered  bj  the  Indat  md  hs  vn 
pn^at  trihutarips  Paujnh  nwl  Scinde),  and,  even 
further  than  his  aniu  actually  penetnUed,  to  tiie 
banka  of  the  Gm|e!es.  The  lower  coarse  of  the 
IikIus,  and  tho  s!ion»s  botwecn  its  Tii«uth  and  the  head 
of  Uie  Persian  Gulf,  were  explored  by  Ivcarchus; 
and  eome  further  knowledpe  was  gdtied  of  the 
nimiad  triK's  whifli  mariicJ  (as  tlioy  do)  ever 
the  vast  steppes  of  Ceutral  A(>ia  by  the  attempt  *d 
Alexander  to  penetrate  en  the  NE.  beyond  the 
Jaxartes  (5i7(o/i);  while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
Here  pbood  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
aoqnire  ftirtber  infonnation,eqiecia]Iyat  AleuMlnia, 
whitlier  vova^rpj,  constantly  bron^ht  aooottnti  of 
the  !>hnn^  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  far  as  the  isbuid 
of  Taprobaiic,  and  even  beyond  this,  to  the  Malay 
peninsnU  and  the  coa.«ts  of  Cochin-China.  The 
Icnowledf^  acquired  in  the  cawpaigpa  of  Alexander 
was  embodied  in  a  map  by  Dica«urchos,  a  di^dplc 
of  Aristotle. 

On  the  E.  and  N.  the  wars  and  commerce  nf  (ho 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  kii(j«led;:o 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
directinti  of  Indii,  when-  Seleuons  Nicator  (n.c.314) 
led  an  exj<editi<>a  as  fir  ai  the  Ganges,  and  bcnt 
ainbassadors  to  Paliuotiira,  when  their  pro- 
longed residence  cnahit  d  tlieni  to  leam  mnch  of  the 
jieninsula  of  India.  The  voyage  of  Patrocles  round 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  abo  de^erves  men- 
tion. (Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Pntrncks.)  Of  cnur>e 
more  acquaintance  was  gained  with  X\k  countries 
already  inbdued,  until  the  conqmestsof  the  Parthians 
shut  out  the  Gnt  k-s  from  the  oadutlj  E.  of  the 
Tigris- valley;  a  limit  which  the  Bwnans,  in  their 
torn,  were  never  able  to  pan. 

Meanwhile,  in  tlie  other  irrrat  Fcat  rf  his  Eastern 
Empire,  Alexander's  genius  wa;>  bearing  fruits  which 
we  are  stfll  reaping.  Whatever  jndgment  nay  be 
foniied  nf  the  conquemr  of  Grw^e  and  Persia,  the 
founder  of  Alexandrda  demands  an  exalted  place 
among  those  who  have  benefited  mankind  by  the  ex- 
tension of  till  ir  kTiiinlrilpe.  There,  in  a  position  ac- 
cessible by  sea  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west,  commerce  was  nnuntahied  and  extended  by 
the  advance  of  s<  ienee,  whose  aid  she  rewarded  hy 
oontributioos  of  freeb  knowledge  from  remote  coon- 
triea;  and,  nnder  the  protaetiaoofthefint  Ptolemies, 
mathematical  and  physical  theories,  and  the  ob- 
aervations  of  travellers  and  merchants,  advanced 
hand  in  band,  and  hid  the  first  fotmdatkn  of  a  real 
§lf$lem  of  geogfaphical  science.  Whatever  aid  the 
records  of  pa*t  in'^uiries  could  furnish  was  provided 
for  by  the  fomulation  of  the  celebrated  library,  which 
we  nay  safis^  assome  to  have  contained  acooantit  of 
l*ho<'nieian  voyairos,  wliii  h  the  conquest  of  Tyre 
transferred  to  the  MacetloniiU^s.  Aristotle  had  al- 
rewidy  i  -.ta!ili>bid  the  globular  ti<j;iire  of  the  earth, 
and  now  Eratosthen'-^  (about  li.  c.  270 — 240)  made 
tlie  great  stride  fonvanls  in  mathematical  geography, 
of  drawing  Imes  opm  its  surface,  to  which  to  refer 
the  positions  of  plares,  namely,  from  E.  to  W.  the 
Aequatur  and  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  seven  other 
pMlIlds  of  latitude  through  important  places;  and 
mm  N.  to  S.,  two  boundary  lines,  marking  the 
linuta  of  the  known  world,  and,  between  the«e, 
seven  meridians  thnmgh  important  phuxs.  (See 
Diet,  of  lii"^.  art.  Kritt"slhtuf.i.')  Instrunients 
having  beun  iuventcd  fur  taking  hititudes,  and  tbw>e 
latiti&s  being  ooinpared  with  the  staadard  iwillebr 
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the  positions  of  jilaces  were  now  laid  down  with  ah 
accuracy  previously  unattainable.  Still,  however, 
the  geographer  was  dependent,  foe  the  deteradnstiflB 
of  hngitudct,  on  computations  by  day^'  j<iumeT.<, 
and  so  forth.  Daring  the  same  period  the  masa  of 
iulbnuatien  were  incieased,  not  only  by  the  inncssi 
of  commerce  in  tlie  Inilian  Oi  ean.  but  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  fiactzia  in 
Central  Asia.  Aeoordingly  we  find  that  the  know, 
ledge  of  Eratosthenes  a!id  his  followers  r:iil.i;ut  >  the 
great  mountain-chains  N.  of  India,  the  Pasota- 
Mistrs,  Emoi>D8|  and  Iiura,  and  extends  E.  at  far 

as  the  *^mw  The  mathematical  peo^rrajJiy  of 
Eratosthenes  was  greatly  improved  by  Ui{]iarcha»f 
S.  c.  150.   (See  art.  in  Diet,  of  liing.') 

The  exteaMon  of  the  Kdinan  empire  over  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  their  wars  with  Mitbridatcs 
and  the  Parthians,  not  only  added  greatly  to  the* 
accuracy  of  their  information  n*sj»«'(  tin;;  We*tera 
Asia,  but  extende<l  it,  on  the  N.,  into  the  heart  of  the 
Caucasian  countries,  a  region  of  which  the  Grefkt 
had  scarcely  any  knowl  dn-;  -while,  at  the  oppwte 
extremity,  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus  ma-lf 
them  fiw  better  acqtminted  with  the  peninsula  m1 
Arabia.  [Arabia.]  The  fruits  of  these  dis- 
coverif^s  were  stored  up  by  the  admini>tralivi'  abilitv 
of.Iuliu>  I'ai  .-^ir,  Au.:iLstus,and  Agripja,  v  ho  caiued 
mea-sureinents  and  ob>cr*ations  to  be  taken,  and 
recorded  in  niajus  and  ilinerarie'- :  and  by  the  litmnr 
labours  of  the  great  gcogmpher  fc-tnibo,  whose  im- 
mortal work  is  founded  on  an  extensive  knowledge 
ami  dili'.:ent  criticiMn  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
geographers,  on  the  further  di^scoverics  utade  up  to 
his  time,  and  on  his  own  perMmal  obeenratkNu  in 
extensive  travels.  (See  the  art.  in  the  r>ict.  <f 
Biog.)  The  brief  epitome  of  Puniponius  31cla,  who 
wrote  under  Clandias,  and  the  elabonte  eompilation 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  completf  l!;o  exhibition  of  Greek 
and  Koman  knowledge  of  Asia  (aa  of  the  other  con- 
tinents), nnder  the  ftet  Caesars. 

Me.in'ivhile,  thi-'uch  the  Tigris  and  Kiijhrates  had 
become  the  liual  limit  of  the  Koman  empire  to  the 
E.,  further  advances  were  made  in  Armenia  and  the 
Caue.-isns;  the  Ca^]'i,':ii  Jxvi,  and  tlie  n' mad  trif-es 
of  the  North  become  better  known;  and  iidurmatiao 
was  obtained  of  a  great  caravan  route  between  Infia 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  thrfmgh  Bactria,  and 
of  another  commercial  track,  leading  over  the  high 
table-knd  of  Central  Arfa  to  the  dfimt  regions  of 
the  .Skrf-s.  Tlie  wealth  and  luxurA-  of  Pome  and 
her  chief  provinces  were  making  continually  new 
demands  on  the  energies  of  commerce,  which  led  to 
constant  accessions  of  knowhxlge,  especially  in  the 
extreme  regions  of  SE.  Asia.  Meanwhile,  a  fresh 
step  in  the  scientific  port  of  geography  was  made  by 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  under  Antooinns  Pins,  A.  Z>.  ISOu 
(Sfo  art.  in  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

lender  M.  Aurclius,  the  geogm]>hy  of  the  ancients 
reached  ila  highest  pdnt,  in  tlie  celebrated  work  of 
Ptolemy,  a.  1>.  160,  which  remaieeil  the  text-book 
of  the  science  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  (Jxrc  art, 
in  Diet,  of  Biog.)  He  iropnived  the  njtXtm  ef 
Marinns;  mnstnieted  a  map  of  the  world  mi  a  new 
priijt  rtii  n ;  .ind  tabulate*!  the  rcsult.'i  <d  ilie  geo- 
graphical knowleilgoof  his  time  in  a  list  of  eonntries, 
and  the  chief  pkce-  in  ihim,  with  the  lonL'itude  niid 
Utitude  of  each  apjAUuied  to  its  uatne.  liis  diii- 
genee  and  judgment  have  received  continnal  oon» 
tinnation  from  ticw  discoveries;  the  gnatot  defect 
of  his  w(H-k  being  tlmt  w  hich  resulted  ncccs-arily 
firan  the  wmt  of  a  method  fiir  fixing  the  towyi'lMdii 
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tt  pbcML  "Bm  diiflf  exfansion  of  the  knovktl^c  of 
Asw  refers  to  th<»  p<'nla'5.ula  of  India  bcvon<l  the 
Gai^rr^.  arid  a  »iaall  {K  >n  inn  of  the  adjacent  part  of 
Chini  [Thinae],  and  some  at  the  isUuids  of  the 
E-vtrru  Archif/*-!.!^'');  to  tlio  l;in:i«  rivors  (iml  jrrpat 
oumiuefrial  cities  in  tiu?  N.  t>l  C'liiiia  [Skuks]  ;  to 
•am  «f  the  ntouiit^un  ran;;c:i  of  the  table- kwd  of 
Centnl  A^li  [Imats,  &<•.] ;  aiid  to  the  tuimes  of  \ 
bc/thiaa  tnbe.^  in  the  North.  [Scythia.} 

Sxne  further  discoveries  were  made  in  futs  of 
A*u,  of  which  we  have  the  rpcdnls  in  the  works 

A^atbetnerus,  Dion/siiu  reri<-j:<>te!«,  Marcian  of 
HenKieia,  sad  other  Gndc  and  Roman  writers,  ra- 
xv*is  Tl€p(wK9t^  and  espicoial'.y  in  the  geographical 
leucon  of  Stephunis  Bjruuitinus;  but  the  only 
kUhiooa  to  tlio  knowMgo  ti  Aafai  worth  mention- 
in^*,  arc-  the  onil>a»>v  r»f  JAstiniaii  II.  to  the  Turk.s 

-  * 

ia  ilie  »te|jpe»  W.  and  S.  of  tlie  Altai  mountains, 
X.  D.  569,  and  in  the  inereMed  knoirMge  of  Indk, 

CpjfJ-iTi,  and  Ciilr  a.  L'linttl  by  the  vi.sit.s  of  CosnUW 
]iaik«t»teaste».    (^6ee  art.  in  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

Ob  manr  points  tfaei«  wm  n  pontive  mxofpnmSm 
from  kniiwled^  pri-\inu>]y  .M-uirt>l  ;  and  tliia  may 
W  tcaced  more  or  less  ti<rui^h  the  whole  hifltoiy  of 
■ooit  geojnaphjr.  ThtM,  Herodotoo  had  n  better 
knowletiz'?  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  than  some  latOT 
writers,  who  took  it  for  a  lake ;  and  he  knew  the 
Cmpan  to  be  a  lake,  while  Stnbo  and  Mda  make 
j&  a  Gulf  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Ucrodotu^i,  Era- 
ftheoM  and  StnUm,  knew  that  the  Great  Southern 
OiBMB  »arroanded  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  yet 
aattf  eminent  writers,  b<.>th  before  and  after  Stmito, 
Bnfarchus,  rulybios,  and  Marinus,  for  example, 
hu  into  the  enur  of  connecting  India  and  Africa  by 
a  NHxtbera  Continent,  which  was  at  last  perpetuated 
bv  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  in  tlie  Middle  Age*,  and 
cnly  diDpeiled  by  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

The  aotions  of  the  anciwit»  respecting  the  ><izc 
and  form  of  .\>ia  were  snch  a*  niifjht  lie  infomd 
trooa  what  iia«  U  tii  .>>tat)-d.  DL&taiices  computed 
tmm  die  accounts  of  travellers  are  always  exag- 
gerated ;  and  hence  the  S.  jkirt  of  the  continent  wns 
sappoaed  to  extend  much  further  to  the  K.  tiiun  it 
raiily  does  (about  60°  of  long,  too  modi,  aooording 
to  Ptolemy),  while  to  the  N.  ami  NK.  {^«rts,  which 
we  qoite  unknown,  much  too  Miiail  an  extent  was 
mmgftti.  However,  aD  the  andeot  geagiaphen<, 
«!xbseqaent  to  Herf)dotti3,  except  Pliny,  a;n'ecd  in 
fmnadiering  it  the  largest  of  the  tliree  diviuons  of 

PKny  brliered  Eamy>o  to  coiitain  ll-24ths,  Asia 
9-28th^  and  Africa  13-60ths  of  the  hmd  of  the 
earth. 

K-atrtrthenes  rpckrnfvl  the  distance  from  the 
Canrtpic  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  E.  pcnnt  of  India, 
49<100  stadia.  (Sti^.  L  pi  64.)  ^rabo  makes  the 
dmn  f'{  Tanni.s  fn.rri  Is.stis  to  the  E.  extremity  of 
Aaia,  45,00U  stadia  (xi.  p.  490);  Pliny  gives  the 
]bb^  of  the  eoBtfawBt  as  5375  M.P.,  or  43,000 
aCafia  (r.  27.  s.  28):  and  Ptolemy  ajs.sign.s  to  it 
abors  I'MJF'  of  loogiiode,  or,  measuring  along  the 
paraOel  of  Rhodes,  above  48,000  stadia.  Ptolemy 
irake-.  its  t'n-ate»t  brealth  CO^,  or  30,000  stadia; 
Juatofetheoes  and  Strabo,  28,000  stadia;  while  Ar- 
tetnidoms  and  Udotw  edeohted  tiie  b*«idth  fitmi 
t}v?  8.  f -on tier  of  E|Qn>i  to  the  Tanais,  at  6375 
iL  P..  -r  51.000  stadia.  (Plin.  v.  9). 

III.  Svbfiitisioiu  of  the  Continent.  —  The  moitt 
fereral  «livision  «/f  Asia  was  into  two  parts,  which 
WW  (LitT'  rr-iit  a^  difl'Trnt  times,  ami  known  by  dif- 
iereal  naioes.    Xu  the  earlicat  Greek  colonists,  the 
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river  Halys,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Lydian  king* 

dom,  formed  a  natural  division  Iwtween  Upper 
and  JAncer  Asia  (h  Aim  'Ao'to,  or  to  &ya  'AaiTji, 
and  i]  kutu  'Atrui,  or        lettv  Trjs  'Aairjs,  or 
'Atrio  iyrhi  *AAi/or  vorainov  •  and  aflerwanls  the 
Euphrates  wa.";  adopted  a.s  a  more  natural  boundar)'. 
Another  di\i>i()ti  w.xs  made  by  the  Taurus  into 
Asia  intra  Tciirum,  i.e.  the  part  of  \V.  A>i;i  N. 
mill  NW.  ot"  the  Tanru-s,  and  Asia  e-xtra  Jnuruin^ 
all  the  rest  of  the  c<inlincnt.     (*A«Tia  irrhs  toS 
Tai'pov,  an  l  'Aala  iKrhi  tov  Tavpov.)  The  division 
ultimately  adopted,  but  apjMimitly  not  till  the  4th 
century  of  our  era,  was  that  of  A.  Major  and 
A.  Minor.  —  (1.)  Asia  Major  (*A.  h  fityaX-n) 
was  tho  part  of  the  continent  E.  of  the  Tanais,  the 
Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Bvaine 
at  Trapezu.<?  (Trebizond)  to  the  C;;lf  nf  Is.su.s,  and 
the  Mediterranean  :  thus  it  included  the  countries 
of  Sumatia  Ariatkia,  wHh  all  the  Scythian  tribes  to 
the  E.,  Colchis,  Iberi.a,  Albania,  Anncnia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  ISabylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  idediaf 
Sosiana,  Persie,  Ariana,  Hyrcania,  ilargiana,  Bao- 
tri.iii.T,  So;jdiana,  India,  the  Land  of  tht>  Sin.ie,  and 
Scrica;  respecting  which,  see  the  several  articles.— 
(2.)  Aau  MmOB  ('Aefa  4f  fUKpd  :  Anatolia),  was 
tilt"  penlnsnla  on  tlie  extreme  \V.  of  A.sia,  bounded 
by  the  Euxine,  Aegean,  and  Mediterranean,  on  the 
N.,  W.,  and  &;  and  on  tiw  E.  by  the  mouBtaios  on 
the  W.  of  the  upjwr  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Jt 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a  fertile  coimtry.  intersected 
widi  mountdni  and  rivers,  aboandin;;  in  mineraU, 
possessing  excellent  harbours,  and  peopled,  from  tlia 
earliest  known  period,  by  a  variety  of  tribes  from 
Asia  and  from  Europe.    For  particulars  rcApecting 
the  country,  the  reader  b  referred  to  tho  separate 
articles  upon  the  fjart-s  into  which  it  was  divideil  by 
the  later  Greelcs,  namely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Curia, 
on  the  W.;  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  audCilicia,  on  the  S.; 
Hitliynia,  Paphla^onia,  .uul  Pontus.  on  the  K.:  and 
I'hrygia,  Pisidia,  (lalatia,  mid  Caj>j)ailtK.ia,  in  tho 
centre  :  see  al.so  the  articles  Asia  (the  lloman  Pn>- 
\in(  e),  Tucvs,  Akolia,  Ioma,  Dokis,  Lycaomia, 
I'kkcjamls,  Halts,  Sanoauius,  Tauui's,  &c. 

IV'.  General  Form  and  Structure  of  AniBk,—^ 
The  description  of  the  outlines  and  internal  ^tnIctnro 
i<f  the  .several  countries  of  Asia  is  given  in  the  re- 
spective aitid«  npon  tiwm.  As  a  kind  of  faidex  to 
the  whole,  we  now  give  a  description  of  the  oolktinent 
in  its  most  striking  general  features. 
The  boimdaries  of  the  oontinait  are  dflfinsd  en  all 

sides  by  its  coiist  line,  except  at  llie  narrow  istlnrius 
(of  6'iiez)  where  it  touches  Africa,  and  the  far  wider 
tnek  on  tiie  NW.,  which  initea  it  to  Eoiepe.  On 

this  side  the  brmndary  ha.s  varied.  Atiinnsr  the  an- 
cients, it  was  the  river  Tanais (Z/o»);  it  is  now  formed 
by  the  Omni  moontuns  and  the  river  Ohto/,  irom 
the  Arctic  Ore.iii  to  tin-  Ca^pirm.  and  by  the  Cau- 
casus between  the  Caspian  and  tho  Euxine;  two 
boondariea  aeron  two  dirowpt  isthnrasee. 

On  looking  at  a  map  of  tho  eastern  homi.sphcre, 
and  comparing  the  three  oootioents,  two  things  will 
strike  an  intelligent  obserrer ;  their  inequality  of 
size,  and  tJieir  ditlerence  of  form.  Asia  Ls  nearly 
five  times  the  sixe  of  £ttn>pe,  and  one-third  greater 
than  Africa ;  their  estimated  areas  being :  Europe, 
3,595,000  .s.i.  loiles;  Africa,  12,000,000  sq.mileo; 
Asia,  16,000,000  sq.  miles.  In  comparing  their 
forms,  We  may  arlopt  the  obvion.i  resemblance  of  a 
great  niiuss  of  land,  with  its  peninsulas  and  promoD- 
tories,  to  a  bo<iy  and  its  limbs.  In  this  view,  Africa 
u  a  body  without  limbs ;  Europe  has  numcroua 
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limbs,  its  K.  part  forming  only  a  miall  body,  •n-lnrh  ^ 
is  in  fact  a  part  uf  that  of  Asia ;  while  As\ii  f  mns 
a  hngfi  badj,  firam  which  limln  project  E.,  S.,  and 
SW.,  thf  bo^ftnning  about  4-5tlis  of  the  whole.  Of 
rountc  the  oatfyfa^  ialaods  muat  be  regarded  as  de- 
tached linlM,  mA  tritfa  theM  Aria  b  mr  mora  •bmi' 
(lantly  i>r>vi.i(>(l  thnn  ctthiar  flf  the  other  continents. 
To  trace  in  detail  the  featom  thus  indicated  Lt  the 
IMvrinoa  of  a  mora  (penml  woclc  than  the  pneeent ; 
bnt,  in  connection  with  tnelHlt  geoprajili y,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  the  vast  infloeooe  on  the  histoiy 
and  drifisatmi  of  the  world,  which  has  raratted 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  adjacent  parts  of  W. 
Aua,  &  Eorafo^  and  N.  Africa,  with  their  projectii^g 
and  interaeetitig  aeas,  are  rehited  to  CM 


Tha  atoactnn  of  the  great  maaa  of  the  Aaiatic 
■contfaMat  Is  pectiBailjr  hitareBtinj^.  Its  ftrm  is  that 

of  a  four-sided  fipure,  extending  in  length  E.  and  W., 
and  in  breadth  N.  and  S.,  bat  much  wider  on  the 
(wtem  thnn  on  the  western  ride.  The  reason  of 
this  is  soon  made  evident.  The  map  .shows  that  the 
continent  m.iy  be  roughly  divided  into  three  portions, 
by  two  gn£it  mountain  chains,  running  fr^nn  W.  to 
fLt  *nd  ooutiniiallj  diverging  from  each  other.  Both 
maj  be  irgHni(^l.  in  a  fii>t  rough  view,  as  beginning 
from  the  N.  ;uni  S.  citivmiticM  of  tlie  Caspian.  The 
N.  chain,  wliich  we  may  call  the  AU<u  from  tlio 
MUM  of  its  chief  portion,  at  fir>t  internijitt-il  !iy 
extensive  plains,  follows  a  general,  tlm  i^'h  irn  iruiar, 
direction,  not  far  from  the  parallel  nf  5<i  '  X.  lit.,  till 
about  llO^  E.  Ion::.,  where  it  strikes  otV  NK.  to- 
wards tlie  extremity  of  the  continent  at  Behring 
Strait.  The  other  (which,  for  •  like  nsson,  we 
may  cnll  \\w Himalaya  chain)  diverges  more  .steadily 
to  Uie  southward  of  its  eastern  course,  till  it  reaches 
100^  E.  long.,  when  ifc  meets  •  transverse  chain 
running  down  from  a  still  mora  easterly  point  of  the 
M.  chain,  and  eztending  soothwards  till  it  runs  out 
into  the  ooesn  hi  the  f&m  of  the  Ifalqr  peninsnla. 
These  two  great  chains  and  the  one  which  unites 
them  on  the  east,  are  the  margins  or  walls  of  a  vast 
elevated  ]dateaa  or  tab1e-hu^,  attaining  hi  aome 
places  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  indoded  under  the  general  name  of  Tartaij, 
outside  of  which  the  other  ix<r:ians  of  the  continent 
^1o|^e  do\Tn  to  the  .surroun.iiMi;  j.oas,  but  in  different 
modes.  The  Northeni  portion  descends  gradnall/ 
b  a  wide  and  nearfj  tmhralren  tract  of  bad  to  tlie 
Arctic  Ocean  ;  on  thi'  K.,  i\\<'  in.i->t^  of  land,  though 
more  broken,  are  large,  and  round  in  their  outUncs; 
bnt  on  the  sonth,  when  the  moontwn  wall  is  highest, 
the  de.scent  from  it  is  also  the  most  sudden,  and 
the  tract  of  intervening  land  would  be  exceedingly 
narrow,  were  it  not  prolonged  in  the  v&<!t  peninsula 
of  India.  How  much  of  the  n.itural  iulvant.oges  and 
political  importance  of  India  results  from  this  form- 
ation, it  b  not  our  province  to  do  more  than  hint  at. 
But,  westward  of  In<lia,  the  descent  from  tltc  great 
oentnd  plateau  neetls  {>:irticular  attention.  Instead 
flf  felling  in  a  gnwla.al  slojie  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Pcrsi-m  Gulf,  the  land  fonns  a  di>tinct  and  much 
lower  plateau  (about  4000  ff<t  lii;;h),  callc^l  tluit  of 
Iran,  bordennl  on  the  S.  by  the  nionntains  of  Beloo- 
ckisktn  and  ren»ia,  whi-nce  the  niiigc  skirts  the  E. 
margin  of  the  Tii:ri.s  an<l  K  ii  lira'f.s  valley,  to  the 
mountains  of  Annenia.  Tlji>  lowi-r  table-land  (of 
Iran)  is  separated  on  the  E.  fn)ni  the  valley  of  tlu- 
Indus  anrl  the  great  plain  of  \'W.  India  (the  Pnn- 
jiib),  by  a  range  of  mountains  (the  iwliman  J/.), 
arhieh  nm  N.,  meeth%  that  put  of  the  Himahpi 
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range,  which  is  called  the  Indian  Cauc.^stls  or  /ftn- 
doo  Koosh,  at  tlie  NW.  comer  of  the  Panjab,  XL 
of  Gabool,  whence  it  continues  towards  the  Ahd 
ran;,'c,  mtting  the  jilat'-.ui  '-f  Tartars- into  tbf  two 
imot^ual  parts  of  ImkpendetU  and  Chinue  Tor- 
tarf.  The  pintsm  of  Iran  is  eonthmed  on  the  SW. 
in  the  highlands  f)f  Arabia,  where  it  w  terminatcJ 
(fur  the  present:  for  it  ascends  again  in  Africa)  br 
the  range  of  moontains  whidi  nm  psndld  to  tbe 
IJetl  Sea,  and  are  continne<l,  in  the  I^V«non  ranj^ 
along  tbe  £.  coast  of  the  Idediterrancan,  till  tbqr 
join  the  Teams  and  Amanns,  whidi  bdong  to  tbe 
chain  which  bord*  rs  the  plateau  of  Iran  on  the  sooth, 
finally  tbe  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  fimed  by 
the  western  prolongations  of  the  last-named  cihsiR, 
!in  1  of  that  of  tlie  Himalaya,  under  the  names  re- 
spectively of  Taurus,  for  the  chain  along  tbe  &  side 
of  the  psniwila,  mid  AntHanras,  Olympus,  and 
otli'T  names,  for  the  more  broken  portioas  of  tlie 
northern  chain.  In  fact  the  peninsula,  from  tbe 
Caucasus  and  Caspian  to  the  Aegean,  may  be  re- 
garded  as  an  a]nio.st  continuous  highland,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  chains.  To  what  extent  the 
ancients  were  acquunled  with  this  mountain  system, 
and  by  what  names  they  designated  its  aereral  psits, 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  articles  TAtmi!8, 
AxTiTALia-8,  Calcasls,  Imal's,  Emodis,  Ac. 
The  general  view  now  given  will  sufBce  to  indicate 
tlie  reasons  why  the  history  of  Asiatic  dviUzation  has 
always  been  confi::cd  to  so  smsUl  a  portion  uf  the 
continent. 

The  .sea.s,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Ana  are  descrilied 
under  tlie  re^jjective  countries.  f  P.  S.] 

A'SIACAaia),  a  Roman  provincial  divisiMsftbe 
country,  which  we  call  Asia  Minor.  The  Rnman 
province  of  Asia  originated  in  the  tcst.tnientary  be- 
quest of  Attains  (b.  o.  133),  the  last  king  of  Pcr- 
gannnn,  to  the  Romans;  and  after  the-  ri-inc  i-f  Aris- 
tonicus  (b.  c.  131 — 129)  was  put  down,  tlie  province 
was  ibimed  (b.  a  1S9)  in  the  usual  way,  by  As 
CI  n  ul  ^!".  .\  [uillius  with  the  .xvMstance  of  ten  Rotnan 
commissioners.  (Strab.  p.  645.)  Strabo  observes  that 
the  province  was  radticed  to  the  same  Ibrm  of  polity 
which  existed  in  his  tune;  but  this  pivr-  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  linnts.  Cicero  (j/ro  FlaecOt 
c.  27)  mentiom  "  Phrjgia,  Jlysia,  Caria,  and  Ly;^>»* 
as  the  component  j  arts  of  the  province.  Within 
these  limits  Aeolis  and  lonia  were  of  course  in- 
cinded ;  and  probably  th»  Dorian  towns  on  the  nnun- 
land.  But  the  })mvinie  was  not  orip'nally  so  ex- 
tensive. Phrygia,  which  had  been  in  the  possesNon 
of  Ifithridatcs  VI.,  was  delved  fi«e  after  it  was 
taken  from  him.  (Appian,  AfitAr-i'/.  c.  57.)  Cicono 
(  Verr.  Act.  iL  I.  c  38)  speaks  of  Phrygia  (Phry- 
giam  totam)  as  one  of  the  countries  which  Dob>^ 
bella  and  his  qaaestor  Verrcs  plunderer!;  and  the 
province  of  lX>labelIa  wns  Cilicia  (b.  c.  80). 

In  the  refjublican  period  the  province  of  Asia  WtS 
generally  governed  by  a  Propraetor,  who,  however,  is 
ot'ten  called  Praetor,  and  sometimes  Proconsul.  Upon 
the  division  of  the  provinces  between  Angiustus  and 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  had  Af  ia,  which  was  governed 
by  a  Proconsul.  (Stni!>.  p.  840.;  Dion  Ca.-s.  !iii.l2.) 

L.  Con-.elius  Sulla,  aiter  the  close  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war  (it  c.  84),  divided  A^  into  40  Regiooes, 
a  dixision  which  was  niade  .np]jarrnfly  for  the  pur- 
jK>.e  of  raising  money,  and  j.'iitiiuLirly  the  heavy 
contribution  which  Sulla  laid  on  A^  (Pint. 
Snili,  c.  S.t;  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  11,  pro  Flacco, 
c.  14).  This  province  contained  a  hirge  niunber  of 
rich  towns}  five  hnadrad  an  mentioMd  In  tin  fint 
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ftatuy  oar  tterx,  a  nambcr  which  must  have  In- 
cluded, as  one  nuijr  sapposc,  everv  place  that  could 
1m  called  a  tomu  These  40  ivgioos  ooatained  as 
WmUf  dttif  tcmm,  and  tbcv  also  included  lU  the 
inaDn'  tons ;  and  the  vecti^lla  for  these  several 
regiuctt  seem  to  hare  been  let  at  their  respective 
duef  tamxts.  But  in  consequence  of  the  extortian<i  of 
tho  P'lMi'  .tni.  tlie  tlict.itnr  Cios.ir  no  lon^ror  allo«c<l 
the  i'a'.liiuiii  to  farm  tlie  t;L\t->.  He  rvmiltcdto  tlie 
Jbitttic  (ities  oiie  third  <if  the  jiaynients,  wliich 
tx>f»l  to  h  ■  rii.-i  Ic  to  the  Piililicani,  ami  :il!o\vc.l  tiie 
dtieb  to  coikct  the  decumae  from  tho  cultivators 
(Anna,  AC  T.  4;  Dka  Om.  idH.  6).  Under 
thii  arranrement  many  smaller  tnwns  vcprv  placed 
osdrr  the  brger  towns,  as  coutributor}'  plw&'t,  and 
ndnced  to  the  rank  of  depaodent  itlaces  (dn^Kcioi 
gm/ir  i).  In  the^e  ihicf  tuwrs  wiMf  thf>  offices  (opx*"». 
yi^ifiTtia,  ypofifuiToipuAdKia^  which  oontained 
dMuiiMnto  tlist  rdated  to  tin  tuH  en  pradiMM^ 
I'l."  r]:]<^  to  1  uid,  and  the  mntnicts  of  liyjiotlxrration. 

Then:  was  aaoth«r  divLsiDn,  later  than  that  oS 
fitllft,  iato  **  eoBvcBtus  juridid,'*  m  in  other  Romaa 
poraMM|  fcr  jnilidal  purposes,  as  Cicero  ?nys  (jiro 
fheeo.  e.  29 :  '  ubi  .  .  .  jus  a  noalro  magi&tratu 
dkitar and  Ibr  other  bonnen  wUch  it  WM  iMoe»- 
wary  to  do  before  a  court.  Those  were  much  larccr 
ihan  the  40  distiicts,  and  ouite  independent  of  them. 
The  ftlhiiriBfr  ners  the  raief  phece  of  these  COD- 
TMitay,  so  far  as  we  know  the:n:  Eplicsus,  Trallcs, 
Akhenda,  Laodioea  (or  the  Joriedicto  Cibynitica, 
which  eoBtaiixd  85  tomM:  fee  Pfia.  r.  28),  Apamea 
CitutoA,  Sjnnada;  Sardes  containing  all  Lydia,  but 
Pkitadelphkitn  tbe  second  century  wasah^o  the  chief 
town  ^  a  CoBventos;  Smyrna;  Adramyttinm,  and 
ftfg— — m.  These  Convent  us  were  also  called  dio- 
«eie*  (SuHinf (r«u :  Strab.  p.  629).  Cicero  (ad  Fam. 
xiii.  67),  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  mentions 
three  diocesrs  of  Asia,  CibyraticA,  A|)amensi8,  and 
S}T>ra<Ieni>is,  which  belonged  to  I'lirygia,  as  attached 
ta  tiL-  province  of  Cilicia ;  but  this  arrangement  ap- 
fHTs  t'l  liave  lieen  only  temporar}'.  (Strab.  p.  631, 
w»^tim^  the  Cibyratira  as  be!  oitrin^  to  A>L"i.)  The 
40  r^icHis  prtibably  di.-mppcanxl  altogether,  for  tbe 
divkwo  into  Conventus  seooM  to  hm  been  the  dhri- 
M««  ftc  all  administrative  purpo«es. 

Coder  the  empire  there  was  a  division  of  the 
cftiee  ef  Am  aeoonlin^  to  rank.  The  chief  cities 
c*nM  Metropolcis  (Modostinns,  I>i;r.  27,  tit.  1. 
h.^^lM  ExeumUitmUfut).  Besides  £|«liesus,  there  are 
■MMMDeo  w  JMOopoMti — Quiynie,  bmwBi  rvf)(w> 
■Km,  LarripisactLt,  end  Cjrioos.  Kpbems,  which 
«M  alwajs  cooaidered  the  chief  place  of  the  Province, 
«M  called  «'if«terdlMidtheKrNtoat,'*uid«the 
Mf-t.-'ijK.Iis  of  A«ia."  Motmj)olls(^7;Tp'$jroAu)  in  this 
ecflsc  ot'  chief  town  is  quite  diflerent  from  the  earlier 
Onek  ■Man^  of"  mother"  or  "parent  city."  As 
riQo  prTvioee  eootaimd  s^noral  of  the>c  Metrojwleis, 
the  aanw  eeaow  to  have  been  coofcnvd  mereljr  as  a 
tide  ef  boBOor,  «t  m  the  caw  of  these  eities  of 
Aria.  H any  privilege  was  connttti'il  with  tht«n;iirif. 
it  ie  eenjeetared  that  the  cities  which  had  the  titlo 
of  Mi-tropolie  were  in  tnma  the  pUces  at  wUdi  were 
i*  Ui  the  great  festival  of  Asia  (76  koii^v  'Ao-iaf). 

TbcT**  were  also  autonomous  towns  in  Asia,  towns 
wiuch  had  the  self-government  {ainopofiia).  The 
terra  aSrrov6^un  coewepeada  to  the  Latin  "  libera 
cTTTtAA."  Such  towns  are  sometimes  described  as 
having  "  fruoilom  and  immunity  from  taxation  " 
(jiKmitpia  Kou.  iLTtKtla).  The  second  tenn  b  ex- 
pewed  by  tho  Latin  "  imnuuiit:!^."  The  following 
list  «f  aotououiouA  towns  in  ^Ubi  iia»  been  made  out: 
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AJabando,  ApolklUs,  Aphrodisias,  the  island  Asljv 
palaea,  Caimns,  Chios,  UaUcamassus  (doubtful), 
Cnidos,  Coft,  Cydcus,  Ilium,  Magnesia  ad  Sipyluin, 
Hjtilene,  MyUsa,  Phoeaea,  Samoa,  Stratoaioea,  Ter- 
inera  in  Caria,  and  Teos  These  places  received 
their  privile<;es  at  various  times  and  tmder  various 
circnniBtances,  so  that  this  list,  which  is  also  pn»- 
bably  incomj)lcte,  may  not  be  exact  as  to  any  one 
time.  Alexandria  rro.ai,  and  I'arinni,  were  made 
Koinan  colonijie,  and,  as  it  appears,  Tntlles  also. 

The  limits  of  the  proviru  e  As^'m  have  been  deter- 
mined from  the  classical  w  riters.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (ii.  9,  xvi.  6X  Phrygia  is  excluded  from 
Asia,  wliich  means  the  jjrovince  Asia;  and  in  tlie 
Apocalypse  (i.  4),  when  the  seren  churches  of  Asia 
are  addrci«.«e(l,  the  term  also  seeiM  to  have  a  limited 
sifrnification.  This  discrepancy  may  ari&e  from 
Phrygia  having  been  divided,  the  south  and  east  part 
of  it  beiqg  attached  to  CfaJalia.  (Stimb.  ppw568,M9.) 
Bnt  there  appears  to  he  aooie  diffienl^  abonk  thu 
matter  of  Phtjgia. 

At  thedoee  of  the  4tii  eentafj  Aria  was  difided 
into  MX  divisions.  1 .  Asia  proconsularis,  a  strip  along 
the  coast  from  Assus  to  the  Maeander,  with  Ephesus 
the  capital.  2.  HeDeepoDtas,  with  Cyricns  the 
capital.  M.  I.yiHa.  with  SarJe.s  the  capital.  4. 
Plii^'gia  Salutaris,  the  north-east  part  of  Phrygia, 
with  £ncarpia  the  caplfad.  5.  Phrjrgia  Peealianxi, 
tl.p  w.'  t  jtart  of  Pmygia,  extendinj:  to  Ancyra  of 
Phrygia  and  Aaautt  or  Azani,  with  Laodioea  the 
capital.   6.  Caria,  with  Aphradisias  the  capitaL 

The  inlands  which  bcluiijied  to  the  province  of 
Asia  were  formed  into  a  Provincia  Insularum  (/wap^ 
xia  yT^croty),  by  Vespajsian  as  it  appears.  In  the 
time  after  Constantine  it  contnintd  53  i.-lauds,  of 
which  Rhodes  was  the  Metropolis.  (Becker,  Itom, 
Altcrth.  vol.  iii.  pt,  i.  by  J.  Alarquarilt.)  [G.  L.] 

ASIA'NI,  ASH  ('Affuifo/,  'Affjoi),  a  Scytliian 
tribe  in  the  part  of  Asia  E.  of  the  Casjiian,  who 
made  war  u])on  the  Greek  kings  of  i>ai  tiia.  (Strah. 
xi.  p.  511;  Trag.  Femp.  xlL  ^fy.;  Ukcrt.  vol.  ill. 
pt.  2,  p.  343.)  [I'.  S.J 

ASrDO(prob.  XertS  A  ki  Frontini),  an  inland 
city  of  Hi.s{>ania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  convent  its 
of  Hisyalis.  It  was  a  colony,  with  the  cpithi-t  Tae- 
sariana,  and  apjicars  to  be  the  'Affit^of  of  I'tolcuijr 
(ii.  4.  §  13.)  Kumeruns  coim,  and  other  Roman 
antiquities,  have  been  found  at  A'crftr,  its  siipjo'-cd 
site.  Some,  however,  take  Xerez  for  the  ancient 
Asm,  and  Medina  SUkmm  for  Aafdo.  (FUn.  iii.  1. 
s.  3 ;  Florez,  JCsp.  S.  x.  1 5,  Med.  de  Esp.  i.  p.  1 64, 
iii.  Pi  13;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  pp.  356,  357.)  [P.S.! 

AS1KAEU8  SINUS.    [Asinb,  No.  2.] 

ASIX.MM'S.  or  ASSIXAUUS  {'halvapos,  Di  <1. 
I'lut.  'AffairofHif,  Thuc),  a  small  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  SkSfyf  between  Sjmwaee  and  Helonu; 
menior.dile  as  the  .scene  itf  the  final  cat.istroj.hc  of 
the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicilj,  and  the  surren- 
der of  Niche  with  tbe  remains  of  his  ^nrioo  of 
the  army.  (Thuc.  vii.  84,  85;  Diod.  xiii.  19; 
PiuL  Xk.  27.)  It  is  dearly  identified  by  the  cir- 
eomatancee  of  the  letreat  (as  reUtted  m  detail  bj 
Tbucydides),  with  the  river  now  called  the 
etmatOj  but  more  oommoidy  known  as  the  /Vume 
cK  Noto,  fipom  its  proximity  to  that  city.  It  rises 
just  below  the  site  of  the  ancient  Neetum  (.Vo<o 
Vecchio),  and  after  flowing  under  the  walls  of  tiie 
modem  Noto,  enters  the  .sea  in  a  little  bay  caiii  d 
Jiallaia  di  Noto,  about  4  miles  N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Helnnis  (/•'.  Ahifin).  I'.cin;;' .su{ij>licd  fro!ii 
several  subterranean  and  |jercniiiui  source;*  ii  lias 
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a  OOdaUeniblc  body  of  water,  as  dpscrilKfil  hy  Tlin- 
CfdidM  in  the  abuvo  posuige.  A  curious  inoauiiiciit 
•tin  extant  near  Heloniin  b  eonunonly  supposed 
to  have  been  •nctMl  tO  oommcinorate  the  victory 
of  the  SjiacDHiii  oa  thb  occasion;  but  it  cecins 
too  fiir  mm  the  riter  to  hate  beea  derigned  fur 
such  an  ubjr.  t.  [Heloudm.]  Plutarch  telLs  lu 
(/fic.  28),  tbat  the  tsjnaca^ana  lni»tttuted  on  tiie 
ooeasioB  a  ftitiTal  called  Atmaria',  and  it  is  said 
that  this  is  still  ci-lcbrated  at  the  pre^Mit  day, 
though  now  converted  to  the  honour  of  a  taint. 
(Smjth's  SicUif,  }  1 79 ;  FaaelL  4t  MA.  SSe.  it.  1. 
p.  19S:  Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  184.)  [E.H.B.] 
ASIXDUM.  [AsiDO.] 

A'SINE  ('Affli^:   Eth.  'Ainwuor,  'Affirfii). 

1.  A  town  in  the  Arpeb,  on  the  coast,  ii  mentioiK-d 
by  Homer  (/i  ii.  560)  as  one  nf  tlie  places  subject 
to  Diomedes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fuuudcd  by 
the  DiTopea)  who  originally  dwelt  cm  Mt.  Paniaseus. 
In  one  of  the  early  wars  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Argivcs,  the  Aunoeans  joined  the  fonner 
wlu'n  they  inradod  the  Algive  territory  under  their 
kl:i','  Nicander;  but  -t^  sr^m  th<>  Lace<].tenioi!i,iii-< 
retunie»l  lionie,  the  Ari:i\e_->  laid  feiege  U)  Aaine  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  sparing  enlj  the  temple  of 
the  Pythal'us  Ap«ilIo.  The  Asinaeans  c.^cnpctl  by 
sea;  and  the  LacvdaemonianB  gave  to  them,  after 
the  end  of  the  first  Meitsmuian  war,  a  pevtioD  ef  the 
Mcs}.cnian  territ'-ri-,  where  they  built  a  new  town. 
Nearly  ton  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
ita>rnii»  were  risited  by  Pausaraae,  who  found  the 
temple  i)f  A|»iillo  still  >tanding.  (Pans,  ii.36.  §  4.  iii. 
7.  §4,  iv.l4.  ^3,  34.  §  9,804.;  btrab.  Yiii.  ])^373.) 
Leake  pheae  Aelne  at  TcUm^  where  a  pemnsalar 
maritime  lu  iirht  retains  .some  Helktdc  remains.  The 
description  uf  Pausanias,  who  mentions  it  (ii.  36.  §  4) 
immediatdy  after  Dtdjmi  in  HennioDis,  might  lead 
lis  to  place  it  further  to  the  east,  on  the  confines  of 
Epdauria;  but,  00  the  other  hand,  Stiubo  (viii. 
p.  373)  places  it  war  Nau{dia;  and  Paaaamaa  him- 
self proceeds  to  describe  I..ema,  Temenium,  and 
Mauplia  immediately  after  A&ine.  Perhaps  Aidne 
eaght  to  be  pbeed  in  the  plun  ef  /W,  wliich  is 
further  to  the  east.  The  geoLrn-ipher.^  «if  the  French 
Commission  place  Asine  at  Kdadia,  a  village  between 
Toton  and  /ri,  where  they  found  some  ancient  re- 
mains above  tlic  vilbge,  and,  at  a  niile'.s  distiuicc 
from  it  toward:}  Iri,  tlie  ruins  of  a  temple.  But,  as 
Leake  observes,  "  the  objection  to  K6»iia  for  the 
aite  ef  Asine  is,  tliat  it  is  not  on  the  sen-shon-,  as 
Pauyania^  states  Asine  to  have  been;  and  which  he 
rejieat.s  (iv.  34.  §  12)  by  saying  that  the  Mesaenian 
A»ine,  whither  the  Asinaei  of  Argolis  migrated,  after 
the  destruction  of  their  <  ity  by  the  Arrives,  was 
Mtuale«l  on  tlie  hCJi-side,  in  the  .Ninie  manner  as 
Aainc  in  Argolis."  (I>eake,  J'<  li>/)otinetiaca,]^.  290, 
ae-|.;  Boblaye,  Herhercln i)V.  y.  'il.)  ■ 

8.  A  town  in  Jiies»eiiia,  wIik  Ii  wai  buik  by  the 
Dryopes,  Whaa  thefwere  expelled  fn>in  A^ine  in  tlte 
-\r;:eia,  as  ndated  ahore.  (Pan-. //.  rc.)  It  stoivl  on 
the  we^teni  kide  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  whiih  was 
sometimes  called  the  Asinaean  gulf,  from  this  town 
('Arrji-cuai  K<5\n-oj,  Strab.  viii.  j>.  .T.'iO;  Asinnem 
binus,  Plin.  iv.  5.8.  7).  Asine  wa»  distant  4U  stadia 
nnrth  ef  the  pniiHiitoiy  Acritas,  40  stadia  from  Co- 
lonide-s  (Pans,  iv.  34.  §  12),  15  miles  f mm  Methona, 
and  30  miles  from  MesMue  {Tab.  J'eut.).  Its  site 
is  new  oeenpied  bj  Karini,  which  is  situated  upon 
a  hill  juttiti'^  out  into  the  M'a  altove  GaUo  (the 
ancient  Acrit«»).  The  ancient  town  of  Curone  was 
atoated  fhrUier  north  s  aad  ii  has  been  rMMnablyoQO- 
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jcctuml  that  the  inliabit  ints  of  Comnc  remrrre  V  from 
their  town  to  the  deserted  site  of  Asine,  and  carried 
with  them  their  ancient  name,— sneh  a  nrigration 
of  names  not  being  uncommon  hi  Gnn  .-.  (l>  »blayc, 
Reckerchetf       p.  112;  Leake,  rtivputm.  p.  195.> 

The  Messwdan  Asine  eontinaed  to  be  a  place  of 
considerable  imjvirtanec  frtnii  its  fiKin  latiou  at  tlm 
clc«eof  the  tiist  Messenian  war  till  the  sixth  century 
of  theOhristian  era,wlMn  it  is  mentioned  by  Hieroclea. 
It  is  s{K>kcn  of  by  Herodotus  (viii.  T.'J)  .is  a  town  of 
the  Dryopea,  and  its  name  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  I'elopoonesian  war,  and  in  snbsequent  events. 
(Thuc.  iv.  13,  54,  vi.  93;  Xen.  Ihll.  xn.  1.  §  25.) 
When  the  Mesaenians  returned  to  tlieir  own  country 
after  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  n.  c.  37 1 ,  the  Asiiiaeaus 
were  not  molested  by  them;  and  even  in  the  time  ct 
Pausanias  they  still  gloried  in  the  name  of  Drjofes, 
(Paus.  ii.  34.  §  11.) 

3.  An  Asine  in  Laconia  is  mentioned  by  Stralio 
(viiL  p.  363)  as  situated  between  Amathus  (a  fid.«KS 
reading  for  Psamatlius)  and  Gythimn;  and  Stopha- 
nus  B.  («.  V.)  speaks  of  a  Lai  uuian  as  uell  as  of  • 
>b>>>e!uan  Asine.  Pulyl.iii>  (v.  I'.t)  likewise  relatra 
tiiat  i'Lilip,  in  his  iuv;uviun  <-l  Lacouia,  suffenHl  a  re- 
pulse before  Asine,  whic  h  ap{>earsfrom  his  n^iT-ativo 
to  have  been  near  Gythium.  But  notwithstanding^ 
these  authorities,  it  may  be  (questioned  whether  thcr« 
was  a  town  of  the  i.ame  of  Aiina  in  Laconia.  Faik> 
.'-atiias,  in  describing  the  same  event  as  Pnlybins,  says 
that  Philip  was  repulseil  before  Las,  which  originally 
stood  on  tlWBammit  of  lit.  "Asia."  (Pans.  m.  24. 
§  6.)  There  can  fhen-f  ire  lie  no  doubt  that  1I10 
"  Las"  of  Pausanias  and  the  Asine"  of  PolyUua 
are  the  same  pboe;  and  the  reMnUanee  between 
the  names  A^ia"  and  **  Asine"  pn>b:ibly  leil  Pnly- 
biua  into  the  error  of  calling  Las  by  the  latter  name ; 
an  eiTDr  whidi  waa  the  more  lihelj  to  ariw,  bccanea 
Herodotus  :i:id  Thucydidis  s{ieak  of  the  Messenian 
.\sine  as  a  town  in  Laconia,  since  Mwwmia  formed 
a  part  efLaoonb  at  the  time  when  they  wnta.  Tba 

error  of  Pulybius  was  perpetuated  by  Sixabo  and 
Stephaaua,  and  has  found  its  v.ay  into  most  modem 
wem.  fBobhiye,  Redtmrhes,  p.  87 ;  Leuke, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  279.) 

ASI'SIUM  (jAffUrtoy.  but  Aialtrioy,  Itol.  iii.  I. 
§  53,  and  Aliirier  in  Strab.  p.  227,  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  samo  name:  Hth,  'Aaiatfos^ 
Asisinas,  -atis),  a  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  about  12  miles  E. 
(;f  Penisia,  and  20  S.  of  Igu\ium.  Its  name  i:» 
found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  its  municijial 
rank  and  consideration  are  attested  by  inscriptions. 
Procopius  (iii.  12.  p.  326)  mentions  it  as  a  >tr'>i.:^' 
fortress,  which  was  be,siegcd  and  taken  by  Toiila. 
The  modem  city  of  A$*isi  (celebrated  as  tbo 
birth-phwa  of  St.  F^cis)  retains  the  ancient  site, 
as  well  as  name,  and  contjuiis,  U'sides  nnineroiis 
inscriptions  and  other  minor  antiijuities,  the  well- 
preserved  ponico  of  an  ancient  temple,  now  con- 
verted into  that  of  a  church.  Some  reniains  of 
a  lioman  aqueduct  and  butlus  are  also  visible. 
(Plm.  iii.  14.  a.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  53;  Orell.  Inter, 
1250;  BampoUi,  Oirogn^  dUT  Italia,  vol.  i.  p. 
139.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASMABAEUS.  [Ttaka.] 

ASMIRAEA  (Affmpalo).  a  district  of  Scrioa, 
N.  of  the  Asmimd  M.  (tc^  'Aaitiptun  bpvi),  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name  (Ptol.  tL  16.  §§  2,  3,  5,  6; 
Aiiini.  MiiiT.  xxiii.  6)  ;  pcrliap;>  Khumil  or  Haniiy 
a  cunsiderablo  cmpohuin  of  Chinese  Tartorv,  in  42^ 
SO'  N.  bt,  and  93^     E.  Iob^.  [P.  S] 


A8NAU&  [AsBoroB.] 

ASO'PIA  or  ASOTUS.    [Asopus,  No.  2.] 
A50  PCS  {'Afftfw6s).    I.  A  river  of  Boeotia, 
Bomkig  UuwiEhtiwMatlieni  pitrtflf  dib  covDtr7,in 

■a  OMUrlf  direct i'ln.  .-lud  fallini:  into  the  Enripos  in 
the  taffrittij  of  Attica,  near  Oropas.   It  is  fonned 
thaeanAwnce  of  sevanl  snail  ttmnw,  out  rising 

near  Thpsjiiii*',  anj  tlio  (4hi'rs  in  Mount  Cithacron. 
Its  principal  sources  are  at  a  spot  just  under  the 
aSlMff  ^ Kriaiikiy^rhut  ars  two  trees,  a  well, and 
sevtral  stprings.  In  the  uppr  j:<irt  of  its  (•onr>e  it 
fcnna  tiie  boondair  between  the  territories  of  Thebes 
Md  Phtatae,  fliwing  thmugh  a  plain  called  Paka- 
s-Ti.v.  (Sirab.  ix.  p.  409.)  It  then  forces  its  way 
through  a  rockv  rarine  of  no  great  length  into  the 
phin  of  Tatiagra,  after  flowing  through  which  it 
*:xiri  traverses  a  rockj  defile,  and  enters  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Oropas.  In  the  npper  part  of  its 
course  the  river  is  now  called  Vuriemi,  in  the  lower 
TmHML  Homer  describes  it  as  "  deep  grown  with 
TU.«b«,  and  fHTWHY  "  (Sadv<Txoivoy,  \(xnrolriv,JL  iv. 
Sd3).  It  Ls  fa^quently  dry  in  summer,  but  after 
hsaiy  runs  was  not  easy  to  ford.  (Thue.  H.  5«)  It 
WM  on  the  hanks  of  tlif"  Asopus  that  the  memorable 
Uttk  of  I'latacac  wau  fought,  B.c.479.  (llenxl.  vi. 
106,  is.  51 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  408,  ee^. ;  rau:^.  v.  14.  § 
3  ;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  6.  .3.^  ;  Leake,  AorlAcns  (rTSSOS, 
ToL  u.  pp.  326,  424, 442,  44«.) 

a  river  of  Pdopomwsiis, 
rising  in  the  mountains  S.  of  Phlius,  and  flowing 
through  Sicjooia  into  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Uence 
the  pktn  of  fifejoda  was  called  Aaoro  or  Asopia. 
Its  principal  5r>iirres  .ire  .it  the  f'»nt  of  Mt.  Gavrid. 
la  tlte  B^er  part  of  its  course  it  is  a  clear  trsnqoil 
rtiiu,  bat  in  passii^  tlnoagb  SicTonte  H  beeonies 
T.'Al.  white,  and  turbid.  It  flo^Ts  p.v<t  the  city  of 
bajaa  oo  the  east,  and  joins  the  sea  a  little  east- 
wwi  «r  a  mmd  beiglit  m  fhs  pUdn.  (Strslk  viL 
^  -in.  viii.  p.  3«2,  ix.  p.  408  ;  Pans.  ii.  5.  §  2, 
I  -'>■  ^  1 :  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6 ;  Leake,  Morea,  toL  iii. 
]  •  41.  355,  s«j.;  Boblayp,  Jiedkertket,  31.) 

}^«>-<  tltji:  the  river-g(xi  /Vsopus,  who  mqtaently 
•ecus  in  mjtiiology,  see  UicL  qf  Biogr.  and  MytL 

X.  A  riTET  of  PhtUotis  in  Thesssly,  rising  in  Mt. 
0«a.  and  fluwinjr  into  the  Malic  gulf  at  the  pass  of 
Tbcmopjlae.    For  details  see  Tuermopyi.ab. 

4.  A  rvnr  in  Faros,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(fSL  pi  382). 

5.  A  ioyrn  of  the  KieutlicnvLacones  in  Lsconia, 
«a  thecaetem  tdde  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  and  60  stadia 
SOilhof  Aeriae.  It  poi^aessed  a  temple  uf  th*-  Ituman 
cmppToni.  and  on  the  citadel  a  temple  of  Athena  Cy- 
|Bh»ia.  At  the  distance  of  12  stadia  above  the 
•own  there  was  a  temple  (jf  A-sclepiu-s.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  W4;  Pau.*.  iii.  21.  §  7.  22.  ^  9:'  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  9; 
'AffMVoAis.  HiertR-I.  p.  647.)  Strriki  (/.  c.)  speaks 
cf  Crparissia  and  Asopas  as  is\  {  irato  pIsccs; 
b'jt  it  aj'pcar*  that  As  opus  w.is  the  later  name  of 
C'vparisMa.  Paosanias  (iii.  22.  §  9)  hays  that  at 
the  foot  of  the  acropoUs  of  Asopus  were  the  ruins  of 
the  dty  of  the  Acliaci  Para' \  |nrissii,  Strabo  dc- 
•cribes  Cyparia&ia  as  "  a  tun  a  with  a  harbour,  m- 
toatrd  apoB  a  dwfOMese,"  which  corresponds  to  the 
^  of  Blitm.  The  latter  is  "n  the  hi;rh  ncky  pen- 
inBala  «f  A'o«o  XjfU^  east  uf  which  there  is  a  deep 
hlM  of  llw  sea  aad  a  good  hariwor.   The  acropolis 

of  rTpari«>-i:i  nr  AvipH"  niii<t  havp  orrnpicd  the 
suaxnit  ef  A'oro  Xylu    (Leake,  MortOj  vol.  i.  p. 
Its,  se^  /VldpOMMSwMei,  p.  169.) 
'L.iopif  K,\  An  Lvf  r.>f.] 
A^^l'A  LUCA,  in  A<iuitauia,  is  mentioned  in  the 
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Anton.  Itin.,  on  the  road  between  Caesaraognsta 

(Sarofjotsa).  and  Renehannnui,  on  the  Gallic  .side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Walckeoocr  (^Oeog.  vol  i.  u.  304) 
ifans  tins  phea  at  .ieosas,  in  tba  vallef  or  Ai|m; 
the  river  Aspe  is  a  brancli  of  the  .-It/our.  At  I'unt 
Letquit,  near  .^ccoitf,  the  valley  omtracts,  but  it 
opens  again,  aad  forms  a  psss  into  Spsin.  Waldcemasr 
conjectures  that  the  Ajiiates,  mentioned  by  I>ion 
Canios  (uxix.  46),  among  the  people  of  A<^uitania, 
wfaooi  p.  Ctsssos  snbdned  daring  Caesar's  CbUio 
wars,  .ire  the  Aspiates,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valkj 
of  Aspe,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  carrect 
Apiates  into  Sotistes.  Bnt  Caessr's  nanatiTs 
(^B.  G.  iii.  20)  applies  to  the  Sotiates,  and  Dion  has 
the  same  stoiy  in  substance  with  the  name  Apiates 
in  the  present  text,  instesd  of  Sotiates.   [Q.  L.] 

ASPABO'TA  ('AiriMrfrfTa),  a  town  of  Scythia 
intra  Imaom,  on  the  Caspian  (Sta  of  Aral),  N.  cf 
the  mouth  of  the  Oxus.  (Ptol.  vi.  14.  §  2,  viii.  23, 
§  15;  Amni.  Marc,  x.xiii.  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPACA'KA,  ASPACA'RAE  ('Affwoitopa,  'A<t- 
woKapoi),  a  city  and  people  of  Scrica,  S.  of  tlie 
Isi^loneii.  (PtoL  vi>  16.  §§  5|  7;  Anun.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6,  Asparata.)  ^P,  S-J 

ASPASl'AC  AK.  [AspisnJ 

ASPARAGIUM,  a  town  of  IU]nria,in  the  territory 
of  Dyrrhachiuin,  where  Pompiey  wa.s  encamj>ed  for 
some  time  in  his  cam[>aign  against  Caesar,  u.  c.  48. 
(Caes.  B.C.  ui.  30,  41,  76.) 

ASPA'SII  i^hair&atoi,  V.  R.  'Ao-xtoi),  a  tribe  of 
the  Paropamiaadae  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Paropamisus 
{Himdoo  KooA')y  aboot  the  ri^  Cboes  or  Ghosspea 
{Kameh),  whom  Alexander  snbdned  on  his  march 
into  India,  B.  c  327.  (Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  23,  24.) 
Strsbo  edb  them  HippasB  (*I««4erist,  zr.  pp.  691, 
698),  acconlinrj  to  Cxs^mboo's  emendation  of  the 
unmeaning  text:  and  modem  sdiolars  have  observed, 
that  the  names  are  identies],  botii  mesning  h<»se» 
mm.  fnr  the  rmt  a^p  in  Sanscrit  and  Per-iaii  is 
e<]uivalent  to  Iwir  in  Urwk.  (Schmieder,  ad  Arrian. 
Jnd.  6 ;  Groekord,  Oermm  Trmdalioit  uf  SIfira&o, 
p.  119.)  Their  flUef  cities  wara'GoRYDAi^v  and 
AiUOAKUM.  [P.  S.] 

ASPAVIA,  a  fbrtrass  in  tiie  &  of  Spain,  mm- 
tiuned  in  the  account  of  Caetar'.s  campaign  against 
Sext.  Pompeios  {BeU.  Hi$p.  24)  as  5  M.  P.  from 
Uenbu.  places  here  referred  to  should  probably 
be  sought  in  the  mountains  of  Baetica  (^Sierra  Mih. 
rena)  above  Cordoba  (Ukart,  ToLii.  pi.  1.  pp.  351, 
352.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPENDUS  CA(nr*K8o»:  Eth.  'Affir«V8M>f),acity 
of  Pamphylia,  on  the  Eurymedon,  60  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  an  Arj^eian  colony  (Strab. 
p.  667).  It  is  mentioned  by  i  luicydides  (viii.  81, 
87,  108)  as  a  port,  or  at  least  a  place  up  to  wliiih 
sliips  might  ascend.  The  town  was  situated  on  hi<:]i 
grotmd;  on  a  moontam,  as  PKny  (v.  27)  calls  it; 
or  a  very  lofty  hill,  which  commands  a  view  of  t  he 
sea.  (^K'la,  i.  14.)  The  site  must  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  an  examination  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Eur}'medon.  From  an  extract  in  Spr.itf's  J.tjria 
(vol.  ii.  p.  32)  it  may  be  collected  that  the  name  is 
still  Aspindas;  it  is  described  as  6  or  8  miles  fVom 
the  yea,  and  a  lofty  city.  One  argument  that  ii 
urged  to  prove  the  identity  is,  that  a  great  manih 
near  it  is  still  called  Csprn,  a  name  identical  with 
that  of  the  ancient  marsh  or  lake  Capria.  Sirabo 
mentions  the  lake  Capria,  and  then  the  Eurymedon ; 
and  be  may  mtan  that  the  hke  or  nunah  b  near  the 
river.  The  brief  extract  as  to  Asjiendus  in  Spratt 
is  nithcr  obscorc.    Plinj  (xui.  7)  mentions  a  lake 
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>t  Ai!])en(]ns,  where  salt  was  prodticed  hj  evapora- 
tion.  In  tha  iMij^hwirhood  the  olire  ww  much 

cultivatpd. 

Tliasybulus  lost  his  life  at  Aspendos;  being  sor- 
pri-vod  ill  his  tent  by  the  Aspendiaiu,  tm  whom  he 
ha»l  levicil  contributioM.  (Xeiu  Hell,  iv,  8;  Diod. 
xiv.  99.)  Alexander,  in  hi^  Asiatic  expedition, 
visitfd  As}>endus,  and  the  ]<l:ice  surrendered  ujion 
prejHiration  Inmig  iitadu  by  the  king  to  besiege  it. 
(Arrian,  .-Ifia^.  L  26.)  It  was  a  popoloias  place 
after  Alexander's  tiiiic,  for  it  raised  on  one  occasion 
4U00  bopliles.  (Polyb.  v.  73.)  The  consul  Cn. 
IffMlina^  wbaa  moving  fonvard  to  invade  Galatia, 
came  near  TermesMis,  and  made  n  show  of  enterinc 
FWnphylia,  which  brought  bini  a  sum  of  tnonej  fiponi 
the  Aapendii  and  other  PHupbjliaiMi  (Ut.  nzriii. 
15:  Poly!.,  xxii.  18.)  ;^ 

,  The  old  medals  of  Aspendos  ^are  the  epi- 
2X  graph  BS.  EST.  KSTP.  E2TFEA^T2.,  bat  those 

J  of  more  recent  d.'ife  have  the  coinmnn  form  A2. 
'  A^flENALON.    (Cramer,  Atia  Minor,  vol  ii.  p. 

[G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  ASPEN 

ASPHALTITES  LACUS. 

ASI'IS.  [Proconnesus.] 

ASPIS  ('Affirii),  aft,  knoivn  by  Ae  Roman  trans- 
lation CLU'PEA,  CLYPEA  (KAiJir»o,  Sti»b,  Ptol, 
Kalibiah,  Ru.),  an  important  fmtified  city  of  the 
Carthajfinian  territory,  and  aftenv.ird.i  of  the  Roman 
prounce  of  Africa  (Zcupitana).  It  derived  its 
Greek  and  Roman  names  firom  its  site,  on  a  hill  of 
shiold-like  shajx*,  .idjoininfr  the  proni<»ntor}',  whicli 
was  sometimes  called  l»y  the  same  name,  and  also 
Taphitis  (jSucpa  '{'atphii,  Strab.  xviL  ]k  834),  and 
which  forms  the  E.  jxiint  of  the  tonpruo  of  land 
that  runs  out  NE.,  and  tcniiiimtes  in  Mcrcurii  I'r. 
(C.  Jim),  the  NE.  headland  of  N.Africa.  The 
i>l;uid  of  (^(issyra  lies  off  it  to  the  E.,  and  I.ilylmeum 
ill  i>icily  is  directly  ojtpoeite  to  it,  to  the  NE.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  277.)  At  the  S.  foot  of  die  prammtorjr  fa  a 
•Miiall  hay,  fitnninf;  a  harbour  protected  on  every 
bide,  and  giving  access  to  a  large  open  plain.  No 
spot  eonld  be  OMire  fiivoorable  for  an  invader;  and  a 
mythic.ll  tradition  rhosn  it  as  the  landing-place  of 
Cadmus  (Nona.  Dion^.  iv.  366),  while  another 
made  it  the  eeene  ef  the  elittggle  ef  HenKlei  with 
Antaeus  (Procop.  Van  J.  n.  10).  We  are  not  in- 
formed whether  tliere  was  a  Punic  furtress  on  the 
■pot:  It  is  {iiere<Q)ie  that  the  Carthaginians  dumld 
hare  neglected  it ;  but,  at  all  ovtuts,  Agathocles, 
who  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  yninsnia  (see 
Aquilarta),  pemived  its  inportanoe,  and  hnilt 
tbs  city  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  h.  c.  .TIO 
(StnOk  xvii.  p.  834).  In  the  Furst  Punic  War  it 
was  the  landing-place  ef  Ifmlhis  and  Begnlns, 
whose  first  action  was  to  take  it,  B.  o.  256;  and  its 
poBSMsion  afforded  the  survivors  of  the  unfortunate 
army  a  phee  of  refuge,  from  which  they  were 
carricl  i>ff  in  .safety  by  the  victoriou.s  fleet  of 
Acmilius  and  Fnlvius  B.C  855.  (Pol^rb.  L  29  36; 
Apfian.  Pun.  3.) 


ASPUBGIANL 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  pasung  orer  a  naval 
skirmish  off  Clupea,  B.  c.  208  (Liv.  xxvii.  29),  the 
plain  beneath  the  city  became  famous  for  Masimsaa's 
narrow  escape  after  his  defeat  by  Bocchar,  wlien 
the  wonnded  prince  was  only  snve.1  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  had  periiihed  in  the  large  river  which 
fkwB  through  the  pbiin  {W9li9-^Atkh\  but  to 
which  the  ancients  give  no  name,  B.C.  2t>4  (Liv. 
xxix.  32).  In  the  Thini  Punic  War,  the  ciHisul 
Piso,  B.  c.  148,  besi^ed  it  by  land  and  Hsa,  Imt 
was  n^pu1,-.ed.  (Appian.  Pun.  110.)  It  i^  nu-n- 
tioned  more  than  once  in  the  Julian  Civil  War. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  u.  23;  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  2.)  It  stood  90 
M.  P.  from  Curubis.  Under  the  Ifmnans  it  was  a 
free  ciQr  (PUn.  t.  4.  s.  3 ;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§7,  8), 
where  Kktmta  and  'Ainrfr  are  distingoislim  ^7  15' 
of  lonp. :  probably  the  former  i?  meant  for  the  town 
and  the  latter  for  the  cape  (Mela,  i.  7.  §  3;  Sta- 
diasm.  p.  452;  8iL  iii.  948;  Sdlin.  S7;  Itm.  Ami. 
pp.  55,  57,  49.^,  519  :  Tab.  Ptvt.).  It  wxs  a  dis- 
tinguiiilied  episcopal  aee,  A.D.  411 — 646,  and  the 
hst  spot  on  wUn  ttM  AMcaa  Christians  made  a 
stand  against  the  Mobanunedan  con<]iien  rs.  (Mnr- 


celli,  Africa 


s.  T.;  Arab 


writers,  re- 


ferred to  fay  ftnth,  p.  186.) 

Its  ititcrotiiig  niins,  fiartly  on  and  partly  below 
the  hill,  and  among  them  a  remarkable  Roman  furt, 
are  described  by  Barth  (Wtrnderunt/en,  pp.  134 — 
137,  Shaw,  p.  89,  2d  e«l.  [P.  S  ] 

ASPIS  ('Aowi't ;  Maraa  Znfrtm)^  a  town  and 
promontory  of  N.  Africa,  en  the  eoast  of  the  Great 
Syrtis,  with  th«  best  harbour  in  the  S_\rii.s,  600 
stadia  N.  of  Turris  Euphrantis  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Syrtis.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  Beechey,  p.  140; 
Bartb,  p.  369).  [P.  S.] 

ASPI'SII  {'AoTtliruH  ^Kv6a^),  a  peo}>le  nf  Scythi* 
intra  Imaum,  N.  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  W.  of  tlie 
A.^pisil  Montes  (fJk  *A(nri'(ria  5pT):  PtoL  vi-  14. 
§§  6,  12').  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
'Ainraatojcai  No/uaSfi,  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
Tanais,  mentioned  by  Polvbius  (x.  45).       [P.  .s.j 

ASPLE'DON  ('AirrXv^wi".  Kth. 'AairXv^oyioiX 
also  called  SPLEDON,  an  aiu  icnt  ( ity  i>f  Boeotia, 
mentioned  by  Homer  (//L  ii.  510),  dist.uit  20  stadia 
from  Orchntnenus.  The  river  Melx-  Howcd  l>et«ren 
the  two  cities.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  4l$]  I'Un.  iv.  7.  8.^«i 
12 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Etym.^.  «.  r.)  Stimbo  saya 
(/-  r.)  that  it  was  !^u!«^•e(^uently  cilled  EuDElKl.fS 
(EiijctcAos),  from  its  sunny  Mtuatiuu;  but  Pausanias 
(ix.  38.  $9)  rdates  that  it  was  abandoned  u  hia 
time  from  a  want  of  water.  The  town  Is  ftaid  to 
have  derived  ita  name  from  As^edon,  a  son  of  Po- 
ssidoD  and  the  nymph  Ifidsia.  The  ^  ef  Aapiedoo 
is  tmcertain.  I.c.ikc  (X&rthem  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
162)  places  it  at  Tsamdlif  but  Forchhammer  (i/eU 
ftwfea,  p.  177),  with  man  pnbaUU^,  at  Awro- 

Knutro. 

A'SPONA  or  ASPUNA  ('A«r»o»a),  a  place  in 
Gahtfa,  named  in  all  the  Itinerariss.  Anmiamia 

Marcellinus  (xxv.  lo)  calls  it  .i  small  mnnicipium 
of  GaUlia.  It  li^  oa  the  road  from  Ancgrm  to  Cae^ 
sarea  Hsawa.  The  site  doss  not  seem  to  be  deter- 
mined.  [0.  L.] 

ASPURGIA'NI  CA4nroiiy>YMVoi,  V.R.  'Amrovy. 
ynayoi),  a  tribe  of  the  Adbrtio  Maeotae,  eo  the  E. 
side  (){  the  Cimmerian  Bosponis,  in  tlie  region 
called  Sindice,  between  Pbanagocia  and  Goi]gipjiia. 
They  were  ammg  the  Maeotie  ttftes  whom 
mon  I ,  king  of  Pontns  iuid  the  Bo6poni>,  iii  tho 
reign  of  Augu.stus,  attempted  to  subdue;  but  they 
took  him  prisoner  and  pat  tiim  to  death.  (Strain 
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xL  p. 495,  xii.  p.  556 ;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  see  Hitter's 
wpmmMnm  m  tlM  mme,  In  eooMelkn  with  die 

nrifrin  (/  the  ruvnc  f»f  A«-iri,  Vorhalle,  pp.  296,  foil.), 
TIm7  jeem  to  be  the  Afltuncani  of  Ptolemy  (r.  9. 

in  [P.S.] 

A5SA  fAa-fl-a:  /TfA.  'AffffoTot).  a  town  of  Chal- 
ddke,  in  Hacedonia,  on  the  Stngitic  gal£  (Uemd. 
iSL  Itf.)  It  b  prtibably  the  mbm  town  m  the 
Awr- '  of  nie«.ipinipu>  (Steph.  B.  *.  r. 'AffiTTjpo), 
nd  tiie  Cawkka  of  i'linj  (ir.  10),  its  tmitoiy 
Mof  caBed  Awnrrtn  (^ke^vpvrti)  Irjr  Avhiotle 
(//irf.  An.  iii.  12).  Here  was  a  rirer  which  was 
called  the  Y»XP^'        'ta  coldness.  (Ari^tot  /.  c.) 

pboea  Am  at  tiie  liead  of  the  Singitio  gulf, 
at  ruin^  calliil  Paleokastro,  abont  midway, 

bj  laad,  between  £>i«io  and  Vnrvmi.  (Nortkern 
Aese^Tel.  Kl.  p.  159.) 

AS.vA<  A  NI  (Curt  viii.  10.  s.  38),  ASSACE'NI 
{'Ataamtmi,  Airian,  Anab.  iv.  25,  T.  20;  *AffTo- 
npwt,  Stiab.  ST.  p.  698 ;  but  Arrian  distingn'ishes 
tb*  lAfm-s  as  those  of  separate  tribes,  fnd.  1.,  and 
btiabo  distii^TmlMS  his  Akaceni  from  the  subjects 
<f  Aaaeenoa :  if  the  distinctioD  be  real,  it  is  now 
inpoadble  to  draw  it  definitely),  one  of  the  tribes, 
and  apfiaientlj  the  largest  of  them,  whom  Alexander 
eaeonntered  in  the  district  of  the  Parnpamisadae, 
ill  tl«»  lateral  valleys  on  tlie  S.  of  the  Paropamisus 
(Jiutdoo  Kcomhy,  between  the  Cophcn  {Cah'iT)  an-l 
the  Indus;  &nd  whom  he  subdued  on  las  niarth 
■T-i  India,  B.C.  327.  The  others  were  the  Aspasii 
soil  GcRAEr,  to  whom  Stnbo  adda  the 

MA.<iL.vsi  and  Xtsaki. 

The  territonr'  erf"  the  Assaceni  appears  to  hare 
lain  betwrcii  th<'  Itidii«;  and  (.'nj-hpn,  at  and  about 
tSfir  junction,  as  far  W.  as  the  valley  of  the  Guraeus 
(I'unjLrfrt).  Their  chief  citiea  tm*  Massaca  or 
iliiii^':^,  their  capital,  and  Peucet.a  (Arrian.  fnd. 
!■§(}),  besides  the  fortresses  of  OoA,  BE2iitA, 
AoRxcs,  Orobato,  Embouxa,  and  DnrrA.  At 
tks  timeof  Alexander's  inva.-ion,  they  were  governed 
bf  a  prinoa  whom  the  Greeks  called  bj  the  name 
cT  his  triba,  AMaeama  (Kka  Tatflea,  the  king  of 
Tasiia),  or  by  his  mothpr  Cleophia  (Curt.). 

Ihcjr  bcxH^ht  into  the  field  an  anny  uf  30,000 
hoi,  «OvOOO  bone,  mm!  80  eiephanta;  bat  diis  force 
iwasared  tlit-ir  nuinhers  and  wealth,  rather  than 
tbev  nal  strength.  They  were  the  least  hardj  and 
«Mig»gBa  ef  an  the  nooBtaiiMm  «f  N.  India,  and 
bad  already  been  the  suhj^Tt*  of  the  aneoeBBiTe 
Aaalie  enpires,  Assjriao,  lladiiii,  and  FendaB, 
bAn  Aey  were  aQbdiud  ^^Tf"ifff 

S  "ir  m-  -lem  sdidaiS  tidnk  tiial  the  A  ffjhans 
gresefve  the  name.  [P.  S.J 

ASSEDOMES.  [bBBDoiras.] 

SSETJA.  rAssA/) 
A£6e'i>US  CA4r(n|<r<(t:  Etk,  'AiriHtauts),  a  town 
li  tke  tarritotj  of  Miletos  (Herod,  i.  19,  22;  Steph. 
B.  /.  r.  'Airrn<rity,  with  a  temple  of  Athena,  which 
Wat  destnA'ed  by  fire  in  a  war  between  the  Milesians 
and  Aiyatte^,  king  of  Lydia.  The  king,  following 
tbt  adrke  of  the  P3rthia,  built  two  temples  at  As- 
aMB,in  plare  of  that  which  wa."»  destroyed.  [G.  L.] 
ASSO'KL'S  ('Aaaupot,  and  'Aaatipiov,  Steph. 
B.;  *A/nnipo%,  Ptol.:  Eth,*h<Ttruptwot,  Aaiwrinus; 
Ataroy,  a  city  of  the  interior  of  Si<  ily,  situated 
about  half  way  between  Agyrium  and  Knna.  It 
was  a  city  of  the  Siculi,  and  appean  never  to  have 
rwtrpil  a  Greek  colony.  In  B.  c.  396  it  is  men- 
tFiied  by  IHodonu  an  the  only  Sictdian  town  which 
•MHBipd  fiuthful  to  DiooTsiiiB  of  Syraeoae,  at  the 
time  of  the  gnra!  Carthaginian  expedition  ander 
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Uimilco.  In  ooDseqaence,  we  find  Dionysios,  after 
liM  daftat  ef  tiie  Oarthafiiiniaiia,  cendo^ng  a  treaty 

of  alliance  with  the  A'^snrini,  and  leaving  them  in 
posHessioo  of  their  independence.  (Diod.  xir.  58, 
76.)  At  thb  time  it  would  aeam  to  bare  been 
a  [;Iriro  of  soinc  ini{)ortance ;  hut  no  subsequent 
mention  of  it  occurs  tmtii  the  days  of  Cioero,  in 
whose  time  it  nppeaia  to  bavo  been  bat  a  small 
town,  thon;rh  retaining  its  municipal  inde{iendence, 
and  possessing  a  tenitoiy  fertile  in  com.  It  suf- 
ftrad  lererely,  in  common  with  the  neighbonring 
towns,  from  the  exactions  of  Vorre.^.  (Cic.  m  I'mt. 
iii.  18,  43,  ir.  44.)  We  learn  iroin  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  tiiat  it  eentfamed  to  exist  nnder  the  Roman 
empire  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  13).  and 
the  modem  (own  of  Atmro  undoubtedly  occupies 
tba  site,  aa  wdl  aa  retains,  with  little  aheivUan, 
the  name  of  Assorus.  According  to  Fazello,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  one  of  the  gatet, 
were  sttll  virible  in  his  time.  It  was  situated  on 
a  lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  the  river 
Chrysas  (now  called  the  IHttamo),  tlie  tutelary 
deity  of  which  was  wondiipped  witii  peculiar  re- 
verence by  the  Aasorini,  and  inhabitants  of  tlie 
neighbouring  cities.  His  temple  was  sitnated,  as 
we  learn  from  Cicero,  at  a  ^hort  distance  from 
the  town,  on  the  road  to  Knna ;  and  so  sacred  was 
it  deemed,  that  even  Verre.s  did  not  venture  opnly 
to  violate  it,  but  his  eniisjarics  made  an  un.successi 
ful  attempt  to  carry  off  the  statue  of  the  deity 
in  the  night.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  44.)  Fazello  a-^serts 
tliiit  coa^iderable  remains  of  this  temple  were  still 
extant  in  his  day;  bat  tiia  description  ha  gives 
of  them  would  lead  us  to  pnpy^io^c  tint  tlioy  must 
have  belonged  to  an  ancient  edilicc  of  a  dilTerent 
cla^s.    (Fazell.  (fa  Beb.  Sie.  x,  8.  p.  440.) 

The  coins  of  A-ssonis  be.ir  on  the  reverse  a  .stand- 
ing figure,  with  the  name  annexed  of  Chrysas. 
They  are  (bond  onltf  of  ooppsr,  and  art  evidently 
of  lata  dat^  ftsm  ths  fiMst  that  the  legends  are  in 

[E.H.B.} 


COIX  OP  ASSORtTS. 

ASSUHAE  (/t.Ant.  pp.  49,  51;  Tab,  PeuL; 
*h99m>pos,  Ptol.  ir.  8.  §  SO;  Oppidnm  Axmftannm, 
Pltn.  V.  4.  §  4 :  Zanfrrur,  Ku.),  a  considerable  inland 
city  of  the  Roman  province  Africa,  in  the  of 
Byzacena,  near  the  Bagradas  and  the  eoilflnes  of 
Numidia.  12  M.  P.  north  of  Tucca  Terebintliina, 
and  20  M.  P.  south  of  Mosti.  It  was  the  station 
of  a  Roman  garrison.  It  is  identified  by  inscrip- 
tions, one  of  which,  on  a  gate  or  triamphal  arch,  de^ 
dic.itcs  the  edifice  to  the  emperor  Septimins  Sevenw, 
by  the  title  divua  optimut  Stverus,  and  to  his  wife 
JtUia  iMtmna,  who  is  styled  mater  A  ugusti,  which 
fixes  the  date  of  the  inscription  to  the  reign  of 
Canicaila.  There  are  other  considerable  niins, 
among  which  are  a  small  temple  with  Corinthian 
pihxsters,  .'Uid  a  theatre,  the  latter  ont.side  the  walls. 
(Barth,  Wanderxtngen,  <fc.,  pp.  229.  230).  [P.  S.J 

A8SUS  (^hoffjiyi   Eth.  'Ai7(no%  and  'A^ed^:<t 
A tto),  Aci^ofllX^ ^ ^ S'^ ^ Adnimyttimn» 

^  /       ,      At  jf\  x^/ 
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l>ctn-een  Cape  Lectnm  and  Antandns. '  It  was  si- 

tiiatod  in  a  stronf:  n."\tnral  position,  was  well  walled, 
und  connected  with  the  sea  bj  a  long,  steep  ascent. 
(Strab.  p.  r>in.)  The  harfaoor  was  fioaiMd  bj  a 
pvat  iijoli'.  Myrsiliis  statctl  that  Assus  wa-^  a  «;ottle- 
inCDt  of  the  Mpthyinnaei.  HoUanicas  calls  it  an 
Aeolie  dty.  and  addd  that  Garp^ara  was  founded  hj 
Assns.  IMiiiy  (v.  32)  pircs  to  Assas  also  the  name 
ApoUonia,  which  it  b  coDjccturod  that  it  had  from 
Apollonian  tlM  mother  of  Attains,  kin;:  nf  Pergamiu. 
Tli.it  As^ns  was  still  a  place  visittd  by  •.hii)]oii;r  in 
tlie  lin»t  century  of  the  Chri:itiaA  aera,  ap^Kws  from 
the  tnivds  df  St.  Panl.   {AeU^  sx.  IS.) 

The  nejfjhbourhood  of  Assus  was  noted  for  its 
wheat.  (Strab.  p.  735.)  The  JLapia  Aa»ius  was  a  stone 
that  had  the  prepei  ty  of  eoammniif  flash,  and  hence 
^^■:\t  '  alio  !  san'upli.i^rns :  this  stone  was  arronlincly 
-  «yL<><\l  to  inter  bodies  in,  or  was  pounded  and  tlirown 
FWiv/.y^p^  them.   (Steph.  B.  «.••  'Aww;  Plhi.  li.  9^) 
!Ii'niinn«,  w  Im  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Assus, 
brought  Arijitotlc  to  reside  tbero  some  time.  When 
H«rmeias  fell  bito  the  haadi  of  MrauHn  the  Rhoffiao, 
who  was  in  the  Pt-rsian  service,  Assus  was  taken  by 
tlie  Penuans.    It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cleanthes, 
Miho  sneceeded  Zeno  of  Citiiim  in  his  tdiaol,  and 
tranMiiitted  it  to  Chrysippns. 

The  remains  of  Assns,  which  are  reiy  considerable, 
hare  often  been  described.  The  name  ilaso  appears 
to  exist,  but  the  vilhuie  where  the  remains  arc  found 
is  called  Btffhm  Kalu\  or  other  like  names.  From 
the  acropofis  there  is  a  v{«r  of  Mytilene.  The  wall 
is  complete  on  the  west  side,  and  in  some  pl;irrs  is 
thirty  feet  high:  the  stones  are  well  laid,  without 
cement.  There  is  a  theatre,  the  retnains  of  temples, 
and  a  lar^pe  mass  of  ruins  of  groat  variety  of  cha- 
racter. Outside  of  the  wall  is  the  cemetery,  with 
many  tombs,  ancl  sarcophap,  some  of  which  are  ten 
or  twehre  feet  long.  Leake  observes,  "  the  wliole 
gives  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  ! 
that  any  where  exists."  {^Asia  Minor 128;  see 
also  FellowiTs  Ana  Minor,  p.  46.)  ^ 

Autonomous  coins  nf  Assns,  mth  the  epi^mph 
AZ2ION,  are  rare.  1  he  coins  of  tlie  Honian  im- 
perial period  arc  commop.ije<,  7>t«r>i  >i.i{G. L.] 


oom  or  AMOS. 

Sty  yfi  i^i:*,  j^us  CA«r.rot :  KimiUi),  a  river  of  BoMtia, 
rilft  U  ,  flowim?  into  the  Cephisaus  on  its  lett  bank,  near  tlie 

ei^'of  the  Paraptamii  and  Mount  Edyliam.  (Plut. 

SulL  16;  Leake,  A'orCAem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  195.) 

ASSY'KIA  (h  'A(T(Tvp'm.  Hen>l.  ii.  17,  iv.  39: 
i'tul.vi.  1.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Ii.;  Arrian.. 4 noii.  vii.21 :  As- 
syria, Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13;  Amm.  Male,  zxiii.  6; 
'Arovpla.  Stnih.xvi.  p.  736;  Steph.  j».  r.  Niwr;  Dion. 

l.xviii.;  Athurji,  on  Pew.  Cuo.  Inscr.,  and 
A^^ul;l,  OH  th  •  Median,  liawl.  J.  Ag.  Soe.  xL  pt.  i. 
p.  1(»:  KUi.  A.^syrii,  'kaavpioi,  Steph.  ;  Herod,  i. 
193;  'Aaavpti,  iiteph.;  Eustatb.  i«  Ifion,  de  Situ 
Orbit,  p.  70),  a  district  of  Asia,  th«  boondaries  of 
whi  h  are  variously  given  in  the  Greek  and  Koman 
writers,  but  which,  iu  the  strictest  and  most  original 
sense,  oomprahmded  only  a  lanf;  narrow  territory, 
i'i\!(]>-d  oil  the  X.  fnim  Anneiiia  by  M.  Niphates,  on 
the  W.  and  bW.  £rum  Mesopotamia  ami  iUbylonia 
by  ih^  Tigris;  on  the  SE.  from  SQsi.ina,  and  on  tlie  K. 
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from  Media,by  the  chain  of  theZagnis.  I;  vras,ii)  fact, 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  modem  Patha-hk  of 
Mosfil,  including  the  plain  land  below  the  Kurdiitm 
and  Pertitm  nvotmtains.  Its  original  name,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  i-  K-^t  repre- 
sented by  Aturia  {'Arouf^a),  which  Stralxj  (ivi,  736) 
says  was  part  of  Assyria  (as  nnden^tood  at  th*  tina 
when  lie  wrote)  :  altlior.rh  I)ion  Ca>.'^iiis  seems  to 
consider  that  this  fonn  of  the  name  was  a  bar- 
baroos  mis-pronunciation.  In  later  times,  as  ap- 
pears from  Pliny  (vi.  12)  and  Ainmi.anus  MarrclK- 
nus  (xxiii.  6),  it  bore  tlie  name  uf  Adiabeue,  which 
was  properly  a  small  province  between  tbs  Tigris, 
Lyons  (nr  Zabatiis),  and  the  Gordiaesn  moOBtaias. 
(Dion  (Jaas.  Ixviii.;  PtoL  \i.  1.  §  2.) 

In  the  wider  anse  Asqrria  comprehended  tba 
whole  country  which  was  included  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  (Strab.  zvi.  p.  736),  whila  it  was 
oAm  ceotendad  irith  adjoinhiK  natians  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers:  thus,  in  Virg.  (Georg.  ii.  465), 
"Assyrio  veneno"  is  need  for  *' Tyrio;"  in  Noun. 
Dionys.  (xli.  1 9)  the  libaans  is  called  Assyrian ;  and 
in  Dion.  Perieg.  (v.975)  the  Lrnco-Syrian*  of  Pontos 
and  Cappadocia  are  terincd  Assyrians.  It  is  ciuioas 
that  Scylax  of  Gaiyanda  placed  Assyria  amonf^  the 
nations  on  the  Poiitus  F.nxinus.  l>etwtx'n  the  rh.-ilybcs 
and  Paphlagooia,  and  indodes  in  it  the  river  Thcr- 
modon  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Tliennodon,  Sinopc, 
and  Harmeiie.  (S<yl.  Car. ap. Hud.son.  Geoffr.Gracc. 
Min.  p.  33.)  The  author  of  the  Etymologicmm 
Maffnum  has  picaerred  a  traction  (Etym.  Magn.  im 
voc.)  from  Xcnocratcs,  that  this  Und  was  originally 
called  Eonhratis,  then  Chaldaea,  and  lastly,  from 
A^.syms  the  son  of  Soses,. Assyria:  he  appears  also 
to  consider  it  as  the  same  as  Babylonia. 

The  chief  mountains  of  ancient  Assyria  are  known 
vader  the  general  name  of  the  chain  of  Zagms, 
which  extended,  under  various  denominatJcms,  along 
the  whole  of  its  eastern  frontier  from  K*  to  and 
sqiarated  it  fixMn  Media  and  Persia. 

Its  rivers  may  be  all  eonsidered  as  feeders  of  the 
Tigris,  and  bore  the  names  of  Zabatiis  (jA.iarof'y, 
Zabas,  Zerbis,  or  Lycus,  which  rose  in  the  N.  moun- 
tains of  Armenia ;  the  Bonuidus  or  Bumodus ;  the 
Capnis ;  the  Tornadotu.s  or  Physcus  (♦wtkoi); 
the  Silhi  or  Delas,  —  probably  the  same  stream 
which  elsewhere  bears  the  names  of  Diabas,  Dnma 
(Aof-poi),  and  Gorgus  (r.)p7of);  and  the  Gynde*. 
Its  provinces  are  tnentiooed  by  Ptolemy  and  Strabo 
under  the  following  names;  Aftoiia, Oabesna or  Ca- 
lachcne,  Cliaie-ne,  Arrhapachiti.s,  Aiii.ibfne,  AH  i  litis, 
Apollouiatis  or  Chalouitis,  and  Sittacene;  tiiough 
there  is  soois  dillernm  bstwaan  tha  two  geograpbcrs, 
both  as  to  their  idatiTa  eatlOBt  and  as  to  their 
positicms. 

Its  chief  cities  were:  Nimts  (4  Nowt),  its  moat 

•incicnt  an  !  rrlcbmte  l  cajiifal,  Niiirv.  li ;  CtOMphuO 
(ji  Kxijor  i^oji'),  the  seat  of  government  midcr  the 
Parthnn  mlmj  Arbek  {rk  'ApffqAa),  Gmugamda 
(tA  rairyo^^Xa),  Apollonia  ("AvoAAwrlo),  Artemita 
("A/n-f/MTo),  Opis  Cn»if),  ChaU  (XdXo)  or  Ce- 
lonae  (KAsntu),  and  Sttace  (lirrdjc?;)  or  Sitta 
(Zi'tto). 

^  A  full  description  <d  these  mountains,  rivers.  prcK 
Tineea,  and  towns  is  giren  nnder  thi^-  resiK^ctirs 
names. 

It  Is  of  considerable  importanco  to  distinguish  as 
aoonntdy  as  we  can  between  the  bud  or  territory 

comprehended  under  the  name  of  As^'-vria,  and  the 
kingdom  or  empire  which  wa»  establishi-d  iu  th.it 
oountij.  Tha  former,  as  H-e  have  seen,  was,  i>tri<  iljr 
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fpnldni;.  cnlj  a  small  province,  at  first  probably 
little  m-Tp  than  the  di^irict  to  the  XE.  of  the  jutir- 
tiao  0(  the  Ti^s  and  the  Zabatus.  The  latter 
tvied  tmj  mnch,  both  in  poirer  and  extent,  accord- 
itf  to  the  indiridoal  infloence  and  snrre<!sful  ron- 
fMiti  «t  ivticalar  kings.  For  the  history  of  the 
iUiynBi  cui|wv  ths  BMilvUt  our  cominnd  nv 
extremelT  hmitnl,  and  the  sources  fronn  which  we 
mart  draw  oar  coociuaioos  have  not — with  the  ez- 
tgfOm  of  the  B9)K  wUdi  only  deKribee  the  kter 
portion  of  A5syTian  history — been  ]irr^*  n"n<l  tons  in  ' 
the  works  ot  the  original  writen.  CoiuiideFable  dis- 
ci'ejM&L^f  tiMNfaV)  prandb  in  the  nooonnts  which 
the  copyista  of  the  more  ancient  documents  have  Mt 
to  as;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  derive  from 
thdr  c«iii|iaii>Mi  a  atisfiMteiy  iknr  of  the  origm  or 
|)rr>cre'->  "f  this  anricnt  empire. 

It  seems,  however,  aseful  to  pot  together  conk 
dady  as  ponible  the  resafts  of  Uie  nanotires  wMeh 
flccor  in  the  three  ]>ritu  ijnl  and  diffcrin;:  antliorities; 
SO  that  the  amoont  of  itml  knowledge  to  be  obtained 
fnm  them  may  be  mew  readily  perwhed.  We  shall 
'an  state  what  is  known  of  Assyrian  histoiy 
1.  The  Bible.  2.  Uerodotns.  3.  Ctesias,  and 
who  have  more  or  less  borrowed  from  his 
w«rL 

1.  Tke  Bible.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  earliest  notice  which  we  hare  of  Assyria  u  that 
in  Geo.  X.  10,  et  seq.,  in  which  Nfanrod,  the  f;nnd- 
•on  of  Ham,  is  mentioned  as  possexsinf;  a  kingdom 
at  ibe  cities  of  Babel,  Erech,  Aocad,  and  Cahich,  iu 
Ihtland  of  Shinar;  ami  Assor  as  havin;;  pone  out 
fam  that  Imd.  nn  l  f'nn<lo»l  the  cities  of  Nineveh, 
BlAobotb,  Caiah.  and  KcsciL  The  inference  from 
this  statement  u  that  the  coontry  round  Babel  (after- 
vmrds  called  Babvlonia)  was  the  elder  empire,  and 
Assyria  (which,  according  to  universal  opinion,  has 
dalfed  its  name  from  A»(ur)  a  colony  or  depen- 
denrr  of  Nimn«l'.s  on  jin.il  kingdom.  After  this  first 
aotioe  a  ioog  period  elape«cd,  during  which  the  Bible 
has  no  aOaiMn  to  AMyria  at  all;  for  the  pasaa^ 
»h<TT  that  name  orciirs  (.yum.  xxiv.  22 ;  Pml.  Ixxiii. 
9)  have  no  historical  importance;  and  it  is  not  tiU 
the  x«%n  «r  MnoheoB,  kiaf  «r  IhmI,  B.  a  789,  that 
we  hare  any  mention  of  an  Assyrian  kinp.  From 
that  time,  bnwcTer,  to  the  absorption  of  the  empire 
ef  Aoi^ris  Ptaper  IbId  that  ef  Babykm,  w«  hare  a 
hne  of  kings  in  the  Bible.  w!tr.  f^hM  Ito  briefly  men- 
tiooed  here,  together  with  the  dates  daring  which 
they  rogned,  iwwling  to  tiie  general  MMeat  of 
rhranobigers.  1.  Pul,  the  first  kinp  of  Assyria  in 
Bs^  Scripture,  invaded  Palestine  aboot  the  fortieth 
yior  «r  Uniah,  b.  o.  709  (2  Kimgt,  xr.  19).  bat  waa 
i  _Li  i"J  ^•y  M>Mi.ihein  to  retire,  on  reooivin:;  a  present 
of  1000  talents.  2.  IkUth-pileser,  who  socoeeded 
Fd,  WM  en  the  thnoe  Mfam  the  death  of  Pdcah, 
kiniz;  of  Israel,  n.  c.  738,  and  had  previoosly  oon> 
^naed  Syria  (8  i^Mys,  sr.  29,  xvi  5—9);  though 
tiw  predee  date  «f  mt  aocessien  is  not  determinable. 
3.  About  ten  years  later  Shalmanescr  was  king,  in 
the  bspwring  of  the  reign  of  Uoehea,  B.  c.  730,  and  he 
was  t/SH  living  at  the  capture  of  Samaria,  b.  c.  721. 
(tMmf$^  xrii.  1—9,  xriii.  9— II.)  4.  Senna- 
cbmb  aa  the  throne  eight  years  aAer  the  fall  of 
S«niaria.  and  must  thereifore  hare  sucrcedcd  his 
{.i':.<'T  between  B.  c.  721  and  713.  (2  Kings,  xriii. 
13;  Is.  xxxvi.  I .)  He  wa^  slain  by  his  iwns  fitly-five 
days  after  his  tli^lit  tnmi  I'alotme,  n.  c.  7 11.  (Clin- 
t<jn,  r.Api  273:  ro6iV,  i.  21.)  5.  Eaarhaddon, 
his  son.  mcr^t\(^\  S-nnarherib  (2  Kingf,  six.  37), 
bat  we  have  du  means  uf  determining  from  the  Bible  ( 
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to  what  length  fab  rdgn  otended.  Paring  some 

portion  of  it,  it  may  be  inferrwl  frmn  the  storr  of 
Manaseeh  (2  CAron.  zzxiiL  U)  that  he  was  master 
of  Bahykn.  6.  Mabnehodeaaadr  is  the  htt  king  of 
Assyria  mentione<l  in  the  Bible;  but  whether  ho  im- 
mei^tely  succeeded  Ksarhaddon  we  have  no  means 
of  tdHng.  The  date  ef  his  aoocssion  is  fixed  to 
B.  r.  650,  as  it  coincided  with  the  fody-ciirlith  year 
of  Manasseh.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  over- 
tinow  of  die  Median  king  Arphasad  (Phrsortes), 
n.  r.  fl.H,  and  the  rxpoditiim  of  Uolophcmos  acain^t 
Judaea  in  B.  o.  633.  During  the  last  part  of 
It,  also,  tho  inmian  «f  the  Seythiam  nnnt  hare 
•  «>iirred.  Snbseqnently  to  Nabncho<lrii<,~..r  no 
king  of  kmjnk  Proper  appears  in  Uoiy  Scripture, 
and  th«  Empire  of  the  East  is-in  the  hands  of  tb» 
rulers  of  Babylon.  The  fall  of  Nineveh  itself  mogrlM 
determined  to  the  year  B.  c.  606.  r>ii]ru8.J 

9.  jfferodbfw.  The  notice  in  Heradotns  of  the 
history  ttf  Assyria  is  very  brief;  and  there  seemf 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  isaobecoose  hehadahpeadj 
tnotod  of  As^rrta  in  anothff  whidi  is  mmr  krt 
(Her.  i.  106—184);  if,  indeed,  we  mav  mftr  fim 
those  passages  that  Herodotus  really  did  eoupoae  a 
separate  work  on  Asi^nrian  history. 

According  to  him  (Her.  L  95),  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  Usted  520  years,  when  the  Medians  re- 
vulted.  Mow,  it  may  fiurly  be  inferred,  that  the 
Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
of  Sennacherib,  in  B.C.  711.  Accordinii,  therefore, 
to  this  theory,  the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  dated 
from  aboot,  b.  c.  1231.  Jo6C{^us  {AnL  z.  2)  con- 
firms this  f  r  tho  ]VTiixl  of  the  iiicl<']<  n'l(*nee  of  the 
Mcdes;  though  tiiu  subsct|Uiiit  e\  ulfme  ut'  the  liible 
proves  tint  the  Assyrian  empire  was  not  ov(>rthrown, 
as  he  supposes,  by  the  Me«lian  dcfertion.  Hcnidotus 
mentions  afterwards  (Uer.  i.  106)  the  capture  of 
Ninus  (Nineveh)  by  Cyaxares  the  Mede;  the  data  of 
which — alluwiiif^  fi>r  the  twenty-eight  years  of  tiie 
nomad  Scythian  mvasion — ooincides,  aa  we  shall  sec 
henoftor  ^Nnros], with thayearB.&  606.  lli-r.xio. 
tus  says  little  more  about  Assyria  Proper.  ^\  bfn, 
as  in  i.  177 — 178,  he  speaks  of  As^n^a  and  the 
great  cities  which  it  contained,  it  is  clear  firom  the 
context  that  he  is  speaking  of  Babylonia:  ami  when, 
as  in  rii.  63,  he  is  describing  the  arms  of  the  As»y- 
lioM  in  ^  army  of  Xmnt,  he  evidently  meana 
the  iiilialiitants  of  X.  W.  ^f>^>o|K)f.imia,  for  he  adds 
that  the  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Syri,  were 
tenned     the  Baiharioas,  AssyriL 

3.  Cir.fias.  The  rcniains  of  Assyrian  history  in 
Ctesias,  preserved  by  Diodorus  (ii.  1 — 31),  diller 
widely  ftom  (ho  BSiile  and  Herodotns.  Acooidingto 
him,  Ninus.  the  first  king,  was  pucceeded  by  Setiii- 
rami.s,  and  slie  by  her  son  Ninyas,  who  was  Hollowed 
by  thirty  kings,  of  whom  Sardanapalns  was  tlie  last. 
A  |)eriod  of  1306  years  is  given  to  these  thirty-three 
reigns,  the  kst  of  which,  acoordi^g  to  his  chnrndaigy, 
naik  have  Iwai  in  b.  c  876, — as  Ctesias  adds  fcnr 
rdgns  (158  years)  to  the  128  years  which  Henido- 
tiu  gives  for  the  continuance  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Medes.  On  this  theory,  the  comroenoement  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  been  in  B.C.  2182; 
and,  to  make  the  story  in  Ctesias  harmonize  at  all 
with  the  Bible  and  Herodotus,  we  must  suppose  that 
there  were  two  Median  revolts :  the  first,  a  partial 
one,  in  b.  c.  87G,  when  the  M^drs  lyi  anie  iiido[ien- 
deut  of  Assyria,  but  did  not  di-stroy  the  K-at  ot  i;o» 
vemment ;  and  the  aeeond,  and  more  complete  one,  hi 
n.  c.  606,  when,  in  conjnm  linn  with  the  Babyloniaa*;, 
they  sacked  Ninus  (Nnieveh),  and  put  an  end  to  tho 

SS 
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separate  cxistcncp  of  tlio  .\ssrrian  empire.  Ctcslas 
himself  imagined  that  >iineTeh  was  destrojed  at  the 
tiiM  flf  Um  iint  Hadkn  rtmAt  (DM.  B.  7),— th* 
only  ('lie,  iiiilccd,  mentionod  by  him. 

Many  writers  liave  more  or  less  followed  Ctesios 
in  anipTiin^  a  very  hijrh  antiquity  to  tbe  ABsyrion 
cmpirr.  Tims  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  737) — trnnipin!:  As- 
syria and  Babylonia  together,  as  ooantj'ie:^  inhabited 
tiy  those  whom  theGniuu  called  geiierically  Syrians 
— states  that  Ninus  fDundcd  Nineveh,  and  his  wife 
Seniinunis  Babyloo;  and  that  he  beqneathwl  the 
empire  to  Ue  deeoendants  to  the  tioM  of  Sudna- 
paluh  nnd  Alfcaoes.  He  adds  that  it  wa;,  overthrown 
by  the  Medee,  and  that  Ninus  (its  capital)  cea!>ed  to 
nist  hi  cooaeqtieQce  {1}^ayia0Ji  wapaxpvfM  fitrii 

Nicolaus  Dam.(ap.ExcerpL  Vales,  p. 229) makes 
Kinos  and  Scmiramts  the  first  rulers  of  Ninus. 
AtmUiiti  Sura  (ap.  Vellektm,  i.  1,6)  pvi-^s  I  '.i'' > 
years  as  the  time  from  Ninus  to  Anti-x-hus,  wliich 
would  place  the  commencement  of  the  empire  at 
B.  C  2 1 85.  Jutim  (L  If  8)  mentions  Ninuii,  Scmi- 
ninis,  and  Ninyas,  in  sucrrssion,  and  adds  that  the 
Anjiians,  w  ho  wi-rc  afterwards  called  Syrians,  ruled 
1800  yean«,  und  that  Sardanapalus  was  their  hut 
king.  Velkiiis  (i.  6)  pivea  1070  years  for  the 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  makes  its  trans- 
ftrenoe  to  the  Medee  eoeur  770  jmn  befbre  hie 
tune,  fhirh  (ap.  Athnutmrn,  xii.  p.  529.  a.)  men- 
tkns  the  names  of  Arbaces  and  Sardanapalus,  but 
deeeribee  tiie  fiito  «f  the  hlterdifierently  mm  other 
writers.  Ahydenua  (ap.  Kttseb.  Chron.  i.  12,  p. 
86)  speaks  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  and  places  the 
ket  klB|r  Sardanapaloe  67  years  befbra  tiw  first 
Olympiad,  or  n.  v.  840.  Cnjifnr  (ap.  Ffueb.  Chron. 
i  13,  p.  36)  calls  ik'lus  the  first  Aasyrian  king  in 
the  days  of  the  Ginti;  aadaanee  innas,  Seminiiii^ 
Zamos  (or  Ninyas),  aiid  tibeir  dsMsndiiito  in  evder, 
to  Sanlanapalos. 

Cephalion — aooordin^^  to  Suida<),  an  UetoHan  in 
the  n-ifrn  of  Hadrian  (EiLsob.  Chron.  i.  15,  p.  41)  — 
Mowed  Ctesias  in  most  particulars,  but  made  Sar- 
danapelofl  the  twenty-sixth  kin^,  and  placed  his 
iweesiuil  in  the  101.3th  year  of  the  enipiri!,  throwing 
back  the  period  of  the  n>volt  of  Arbaces  270  years. 
According  to  him,  then-forr.  the  Median  independence 
be<:;an  in  b.  c.  11. V),  aii<l  the  ABBjrian  empire  in 
B.  c  2184.  KuHebius  himself  mentions  thirty-six 
kin^,  ami  srivcs  1240  years  from  Ninus  to  Sardaita- 
j>;\hLs;  placing  the  Mwiian  revolt  forty-three  years 
before  OL  1,  cr  at  B.C.  813.  (Knseb.  Chron.  i. 
p.  1 14.)  Qtorgitu  Sjfneelbu  (p.  92,  B.)  commences 
iritb  Belufl,  and  imImm  ftrtynNie  reigns,  and  1460 
jekn;  placing  the  commencement  in  n.  r.  229.5.  and 
the  termination  in  n.  c.  826.  His  increa.st>d  number  ia 
produced  byinterpokting  four  reipm  af^cr  the  twenty- 
seventh  kins  nf  Ensehius.  I.a'^tly,  Afjnihins  (ii.  2.'5, 
pi.  120)  gives  1306,  and  Augustine  {Civ.  Dei,  xviiL 
81)  180S  7wn,lbr  tho  dnntkNi  of  the  Assjrrisii 
empire. 

We  liare  been  thus  particular  in  mentioning  the 
views  of  Ctesias  and  hie  snceessors  on  the  snl;^  of  | 
th*»  dnrntlon  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  becaosc  it  seemed  ' 
of  ini^Mrtance  that  all  which  has  been  handed  down  to  | 
ns  should  be  mndoscwsiibls  to  stadents.  Wedonot 
prrtcnd  to  maintain  that  Ctesiai  has  pivcn  ns  the  liis- 
tory  as  it  really  was,  because  it  is  contrary  to  tmiversal  ; 
experience  HoA,  there  diODld  be  soiraiBeroas  a  snooes-  | 
pion  of  kinp5,  reignin::  in  '^^<^^-r  fir  the  number  of  ' 
years  which  must  on  the  average  have  fallen  to  each,  ' 
—and  this,  too,  in  na  Orianti]  land,  when  the  per-  j 
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pctnltr  of  any  one  djTiasty  is  far  less  common  tJum 
in  Europe.  Yet,  though  the  liist  of  kings  and  their 
number  majr  be  wholly  imaginary,  though  there  majr 
never  have  been  cither  aNinuii  or  Semiramis,  the  state- 
ment of  Ctesias — who,  as  Court  Physiciao  to  Arta- 
zems  IbeiBon  had  sbandaDt  opportonity  ef  eem^ 
inir,  .^nd  did  con-sult  the  royal  records  ($aa iKikoI  itm 
^tpai) — is  TalaxU>ie,  as  indicatiiig  a  general  belief 
that  the  Assynan  empire  ascended  to  a  fat  wrootey 
antiquity  than  that  a>signed  to  it  hy  Tlf-rodotus.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  oeoessaiyto  sanaose  that  the  reconb  of 
Herodotns  and  Cleaias  contradfet  endi  other ;  though, 
as  we  have  shown,  there  h  considerable  db^reponcy 
between  them.  A  very  acute  writer  (FergusMO, 
PakuxM  of  Ninevek  amd  Permpolit,  Land.  1851, 
p.  43)  has  conjectured,  and,  wo  think  with  some 
probabiUty  on  his  side,  that  the  two  accounts  confirm 
and  elucidate  one  anotlier,  and  that  one  is  the  neoes- 
sai7  eomplenent  to  the  other;  though  we  conftaa 
we  are  not  wholly  convinced  by  some  «f  the  chrono- 
l(^ical  ai^uments  which  he  adduces. 

According  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  eariier  period 
pivfii  by  Ctesi.as  to  the  Median  rrrolt,  which  that 
author  says  took  place  by  the  agency  of  Arbaccs  the 
Mede  and  Belesys  the  Babylonian,  u  to  be  accounted 
for  on  tlie  snj>position.  that  the  result  of  the  out- 
break was  the  establisshment  of  Arboces  and  his 
descendants  on  the  throne  of  Ninus,  under  the  name 
of  Arbacidac  ;  and  that  Herodotus  does  not  allude  to 
this,  because  he  is  speaking  only  of  a  native  revolu- 
tion widar  MoeaSfWhidi  ht  placed  100  yaanlatsr. 
Mr.  Fergusson  considers  that  this  theorj-  is  proved 
by  a  passage  which  Diodorus  quotes  from  (posdU^ 
aome  leet  woik  of)  Hendotus,  in  iriudi  Hsiodotos 
states  that  between  the  overt lirow  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  by  the  Medee,  and  the  election  of  Deioces  au 
interregnum  of  several  gonentionaoccnmd  (Died.  !i. 
IVl).  Wo  confess,  however,  that,  though  niu  ii  in- 
genuity has  been  shown  in  its  defence,  we  are  not 
cenverts  to  this  neir  theory,  but  aio  content  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ^^ed;an  revolt  did  not  take  plai'C  till 
after  the  death  of  Sennacherib  b.  c.  711,  and  that 
even  dien,  agreeably  with  vrhat  the  KUamNild  na- 
turally lead  ns  to  suppose,  no  change  of  dijnasly 
took  place —  and  that,  thoogb  Media  conthmed  tur 
some  years  independent  of  the  Aasyriaa  power,  it 
was  not  till  the  final  overthmw  of  Ninas  (Niosvdi) 
about  n.  c.  606,  that  the  Mcdes  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely subduing  the  territory  wliich  had  belonged 
for  so  many  years  to  the  Elder  Empire. 

With  npard  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  commencing  with  i'ld,  it  may  lie  worth 
while  to  state  briefly  snnu-  of  the  identifieati(ins  with 
classi*  al  r.anie?!  which  liavc  hean  detprmimxl  by  chro- 
nological student*.  Mr.  Clinton  (/'.  //.  vol.  i.  p.  263 
— 283)  has  examined  this  subject  with  great  team- 
ing, and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  outline  of 
what  follow.s.  According  to  Mr.  CUnton,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Sennacherib  of  Holy  Scriptnre  does  not 
correspond  with  the  Scnn,icherib  of  Polyhi--tor  and 
AbydenuA,  who  hare  ascribed  to  hiui  many  acta 
which  are  modi  mom  llkdj  to  be  true  of  Ua  sen 
Ksarliaddon.  Esarhaddon  (under  the  name  of  Sar- 
daiui|ialus)  loses  the  Median  Empire,  and  is  oom- 
memorated  as  the  fbonder  ef  Tarsns  and  Andiblo 
(Sehol.  in  Arlstnph,  Avtt^  V.  1022  ;  Ath -n.  xii.  j>. 
529).  Again,  the  Saidanapalus  of  Abydenus  ia 
meet  likely  the  Nabnehedonosor  of  the  Book  of  Ju- 
dith, who  rciiriicil  44  years,  and  invaded  Judaea 
27  years  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The 
toitiniony  of 
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ancients  Ji'!:<'T(yl  in  two  Sanlamjali  — one,  a  war- 
like pnxKje  who  was  reigning  when  the  Medea  re- 
inMpflri  «k»  Mem  to  eompand  widi  Scrip- 
tMil  BMrhaddon  ;  and  the  other,  named  Saracus  b j 
JUjJ— »bathyCteiia«,.Sardanai»lnB,wliowaaluxn- 
BBM  Md  cflbniiMto  in  Ua  habila,  Imt  iribo,  when 
hi*,  rajiital  iris  attacked,  made  a  pnllant  defence, 
•■d  wa*  bomt  in  his  peUoe,  on  the  capture  of  his 
titfm        Bilila,  M  we  have  ann,  doM  doI  mention 
the  Mone  of  the  kinj:  who  was  on  the  throne  at  the 
liMeef  the  fidl  oC  liinerch.   Again,  it  appears  from 
AWidir  FuiyMeter  and  the  Astroooaaoal  Canon, 
that  Babjlflo  had  always  kings  of  her  own  frm  the 
eeriieat  times:  that  they  were  sooMtimH  solgect  to 
the  AMTrians,  and  sometinieB  independent— and 
that  they  nerer  acquired  extensive  dominion  till  the 
time  <£  Nebodiadnesxar.   The  same  riew  is  con- 
finned  aa  we  hare  seen  from  the  naxnttre  in  the 
BiUt  (S  JCny*  zni.  24. ;  Ezra  \x.  S). 

It  mar  be  rpmarkcil,  that  Clinton,  agreeing  with 
t/shfT  aiMi  ihridcaux,  attempts  to  dif»tingiush  between 
vihat  hnMidlhef  cdl  the  Assyrian  Empire  and  the 
A'^^-rlin  monarchy,  supposing;  that  tlie  first  tcrmi- 
n^ed  ill  tho  revolts  of  the  Medes,  but  that  the  latter 
WM  continued  to  the  time  of  the  fnX  destruction  of 
XlneTeh.  We  confess  tliat  we  see  no  advantage  in 
m»ir>tjinin;T  an%-  suc'h  distinction.  It  is  dear  that 
MikaBTnan  Buyal  house  continued  cxerdrfog  great 
pewfT  till  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  whctlier  we  term  that 
^amts  an  empire  or  a  monarchy ;  and  wo  are  not 
eMvfaeed  that  then  is  any  statement  of  weight  in 
My  sncicnt  anthor  frt<m  which  it  may  be  tatis- 
frcuvily  inivred  that  there  was  any  change  in  the 
nBn^djTMM^.  OnegfeetfaupedfaBSBfttotikeeoneet 
c.)mjari5oo  of  the  account  in  the  Bible  with  those  in 
i«<Q<iaiie  authoea,  is  the  great  variety  of  names  under 
wlichtiw  AM^iiau  ralenMenmed*— add  to  which 
the  ftnjoir  pi"'  h.iMlity  that  at  the  pcrird  of  the  com- 
e(  the  records  of  the  Bible,  the  name  As- 
not  find  with  its  proper  ■liiulusM,  and 
l»i»r.-.^  tLit  some  rulers  who  are  there  called  kin^  of 
Aseyzia  were  really  chief  govemon  t£  Babylonia  or 
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The  late  remarkable  discoveries  in  Assyria,  many 
ef  them,  as  may  fiurly  be  presumed,  upon  the  site 
ef  ito  aaeieat  capital  IHnus,  have  tlumni  an  nnex- 
fccCed  fi^  upon  the  mannen  and  costonis  of 
the  saeaent  pe(^  of  that  land.  The  world  are 
grmtly  indebted  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  excava- 
tiMM  in  that  country  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
I^yard  aiwl  W.  Botta,  and  it  is  probably  only 
oroewary  that  the  ntmieroas  inscriptions  which  have 
hseo  disiutoiied  alioald  be  fully  decypbered,  for 
n*  to  know  more  of  the  early  history  of  Assyria 
ttL&n  we  do  at  present  of  any  other  La>tern  iia- 
tfen.  Already  a  |!reat  step  has  been  made  to- 
tranis  this  end,  and  Col.  llawlirison,  who  h.Ts  bocn 
m  boooorably  distinguished  for  his  remarkal>lc 
^eeypberment  of  the  Boek  Inseriptians  of  Da- 
nias  the  i-on  of  Hysta«p<»s.  with  other  scholars  in 
FlgtmH  and  Fiance,  has  made  ccoisiderable  pn>- 
fiMi  h  detarannfaig  the  oonect  mterprelitiM  ef  tlie 
Assyrian  Cuneifimn  record.*.  It  is  premature  here 
to  aitcmpi  to  lay  before  the  public  the  results  of 
thdr  vveitigitioai,  as  tiieeoMtant  dieooveiy  of  new 
in%-r;r>tion?  tends  aln)o»t  n^vessarily  to  chance,  or  at 
ieait  to  modify  considerabiy,  previous  statements, 
Ml  wiiM  theeriee.  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
/,  thst  all  that  has  yft  been  done  appars  to 
'  Ml  the  monuments  of  ancient  Assyria  ascend 


to  a  varjr  ceriy  period ;  that  xamf  town,  koowa 

from  other  sources  to  have  Wn  of  \rry  jincient 
foundation,  have  been  recognised  upon  tltc  in.scrip- 
tioni,  and  Ael  ii  ia  quite  dm  that  the  ruling  city 
Ninus  and  the  Ulga  mldent  in  it  possessed  n  very 
extensive  emnn  at  kufe  as  early  as  the  15th  cen- 
tury B.  e.  ThoM  who  wUi  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  the  discovencs  of  the  in'-crijitinns  will  find  .all  that 
has  yet  been  done  in  Kawhnson,  Joum.  oJ'A$.  Hoc. 
voL  xii.  pt.  2,  ToL  xir.  pt  1 ;  HIocIes,  /MJL  vol  zil 
pt.  1  ;  Botta,  Mivu  sur  T  Kcriture  AMUfr.,  Paris, 
8va  1848;  Lowenstein,  Issaidedtddffr.detKcriL 
Assyr.  Paris,  4to.  185(1.  ^  [V.] 

ASTA  {'km a),  a  considerable  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  Liguria,  on  the  river  Tanarus,  still  ciUled 
It  ti  ncntiaBed  both  Wf  Plhiy  and  IHolemy; 
the  former  reckons  it  among  the  **  nobilia  oppida  " 
of  Liguria,  while  the  latter  assigns  it  the  rank  of 
a  colony.  It  probably  became  such  under  tlic  em- 
peror Trajan.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7;  l*toL  iii.  1.  §  Ah\ 
Zumpt,  tU  Coloniit,  p.  403.)  We  learn  from  I'liny 
tliat  it  was  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  pottery 
(xxxv.  12.8.46).  Claudian  alludes  to  a  victory 
gained  by  Stilieon  over  the  Goths  nnder  the  w.dls 
of  A^ta,  but  we  have  no  historical  account  of  buch 
an  event.  (Ite  VI.  C<m$.  Eomor.  904.)  It  *|»- 
pears,  however,  to  have  been  a  place  of  imp<irtance 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  lionian  empire,  and  we 
learu  from  Paullu^i  Diaconu.x,  who  terms  it  **  Civitaa 
Astensis,"  that  it  still  continued  to  be  so  under  the 
Lombards.  (P.  Diac.  iv.  42.)  The  name  is  cor- 
rupted in  the  Tabuk  to  iTaefa  or  fftula.  The 
modern  city  of  Asti  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  Piedmont,  and  gives  the  nanie  of  A$tigiuna 
to  tfaa  whflk  sumnndfaig  ceontiy.  It  is  an  epi> 
scopal  Me,  and  ewtMw  a  popoktion  of  24.000 
soula.  [£.  U.  B.  j 

ASTA  C^arat  Aatonris;  Itn.  at  Jfess  deAtta), 
an  ancient  city  of  the  (\  lti(  i  in  lll-^pania  Baetica, 
on  an  acMtuary  of  the  GuU'  Cadiz,  100  stadia 
from  the  port  ef  Gadea.  (Strah.  iii.  pp.  140,  141, 
14.3.)  The  Antoninc  Itincmry  (p.  406)  places  it 
on  the  high  road  from  Gadea  to  HispUis  ud  Cor- 
duba,  16  H  P.  from  the  Pwtiia  GaiBtanQs,  and  27 
from  Ugia.  Mela  (iii.  1.  §  4)  speaks  of  it  aaproetd 
a  litore.  It  was  the  ancient  and  usual  place  of 
meeting  for  the  people  of  Um  territofy  of  Gadea 
(Strab.  p.  141),  and  its  importance  is  confirmed  by 
ita  very  antique  autonomoiu  coins.  The  old  Spani»h 
root  Aar,  fbtuid  also  in  Astapa,  Astioi,  Astuiu, 
AsTL'Rss,  AsruBica,  ia  rafpoaed  to  signi^  a  Atf^ 
ybrftresf. 

Under  the  Romans,  Asta  became  a  colony,  with 
tlie  epithet  Rrgin,  and  belonired  to  tlie  conventus  of 
Hisyiilis.  (I'lin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  coin  with  cpiprapli 
r.  tuL.  A.sTA.  uf:.  f.)  It  is  mentioned  twice  in 
Koman  history.  (Liv.  aooiz.  21,  B.a  186;  BtiL 
J  lisp.  36,  u.  c.  45.) 

Its  ruins,  and  the  remains  of  tiie  old  Roman  r"ad 
throngh  it,  are  seen  on  a  hill  between  Xeree  and  Tri- 
huf](na,  which  bears  the  name  of  Meta  rir  A>in. 
Some  place  it  at  Xerct,  which  is  more  probably  the 
ancient  Asido.  (Flores,  Ftp.  S.  xii.  p.  60,  Med. 
y»p.  iii  98{  Ecfcliid,  voL  L  Ifi;  Ukert,  ii.  1,  p. 
366.)  [P.S.] 

ASTABEHB  fAtfrafifi^.  Ud.  Chares  :  fill. 
Astabeni ;  * k<rra€r]vo[,  or  'A<rTow7ivo(,  or  Iravrtvol, 
PtoL  vL  9.  §  5,  vi.  17. 1 3).  according  to  Isidore,  a 
diatriel  between  Hyreanu  and  Pwthia,  eentaining 
twelve  villages  and  one  town  of  note  called  Asaac, 
or,  more  probably,  Arsacia.    It  seems  doubtful 
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whether  tbe  name  of  the  ngitn  and  Its  faihabltaDts 

oitght  not  to  Itc  Artabwc  and  Artaboni  miK-Hivcly. 
Accordiug  to  Ptoknif  the  Astabeiii  were  a  people 
of  Hyreama,  on  ftha  ooait  of  the  Caspian.  The 
AsTACKM  of  Plin.  (iL  105,109)  are  prabablj  ti.e 
aame  people.  •  ^V.^ 

ASTABORAS.  CNiLin.1 

A'STACUS  CAffToxoi :  Eth. " h(rTaKr\vU ,  'kari. 
met),  a  town  on  the  W.  coa»t  of  Acamania,  on  the  bay 
Boir  called  Dragnmettiy  one  nde  of  whidi  is  famwd 
bj  the  promontoiy  anacntly  niimi'd  Ciithole.  The 
ruins  of  Astacus  are  probably  thoae  deoeribed  br 
Leake  as  below  a  monastery  of  St  Elias,  and  wUoh 
heauppaw  to  tli  >>t>  of  Crithote.  There  was, 
liowcver,  no  town  Crithote,  but  only  a  promontory  of 
tliis  name ;  and  Leake  has  mbundcrstood  the  pas- 
aapc  of  Strabo  (p.  459),  in  which  Crithotp  is  men- 
tioned.* A -tarns  is  i>aid  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  Ceph:illi;iiia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  war,  it  was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  named 
Evarehns,  who  was  (Ifjxtx  il  !>y  the  Athenians  (b.c. 
431),  but  wa-'s  shortly  altt  r'.\;irils  restored  by  the 
Corintliians.  It  is  mentioned  juj  one  of  the  tow  ns  of 
Acamania  in  a  Greek  inscription,  tlie  date  of  which 
is  sub^)C(Juent  to  n.c.  219.  (Strab,  I.  c.\  Steph. 
Byz.  *.  r.;  Thuc.  ii.  30,  33,  102;  Scyla.\,  p.  13; 
I'tol.  ili.  14  ;  H;5<  kh,  Corpus  Imcript..  No.  1793; 
Leake,  Aort/tern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  4,  seq.) 

A'STACUS ('Airrajfiij:  Etk.'A<rr<uHivos,*AffTeL 
Kto%),  a  city  of  BIthynia,  on  the  ^ulf  of  Astarus,  and 
a  colony  from  M^ara  and  Athens.  (Strab.  p.  563.) 
Memnon  (Phot  Bibt,  SS4)  aays  that  the  fint  oo- 
loni>t.s  (nine  from  Mcjjara,  in  the  l)ej^inmni:  of  the 
aevcutcentli  Olympiad,  and  those  from  Atlieiu  came 
afterwards.  lldft(i.  19)es]lsitaooloii]rof  Megan. 
It  3p|)ears  that  this  city  was  also  called  Olfiia;  fur 
Scylax  (p.  35),  who  mentions  tiie  gulf  of  Olbia  and 
OlUa,  does  not  meatko  Astacns;  and  Stiabo,  who 
names  Astacus, does  not  mentinii  Olliia.  The  mythical 
atoiy  of  Astacus  bein^  founded  by  Astacus,  a  aoo  of 
Poseidon  and  the  nymph  Olbia,  favoon  the  sop- 
jxisitioii  cf  the  iilenlity  of  A.stuciw  and  01I)ia.  (Steph, 
«.  V.  'AaroKds.)  Astacus  was  aeixed  by  Doedalsus, 
the  fint  Icing  cfBithynia.  In  the  war  between  S> 
jMit'tes,  one  of  his  successors,  and  Lysijnachus,  the 
place  was  destroyed  or  damaged.  Ijioomedes  U., 
the  son  of  Spostes,  trausfemd  tibe  inhabitants  to 
his  city  of  Nieoinedia  (^Ismid),  B.  c.  2G4.  Astacus 
appears  to  have  been  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Astacoa,  and  it  is  placed  by  some  peoin'aphm  at  a 
spot  culled  OvatchOc,  and  also  Bathkele, 

Nioomedia  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  Astacns 
[Nicomedia]  ;  it  is  described  by  Menuion  as  oppo- 
Mte  to  Astacus.  [G.  L.J 

A'S TAPACAffTowd:  KM. Atrronnuot.Astapenses : 
Eitepa,  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  Hisponia  Bactica,  in 
an  open  plain  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  valley  of  the 
Baetis,  celebrated  for  its  fate  in  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Its  firm  attachment  to  Cartha^re  had  made 
it  SO  obnoxious  to  the  Boman.<<,  that,  though  it  was 
jterfertly  indefensible,  its  inhabitants  resolve*!  to  hold 
out  to  the  lost,  when  besiegwi  by  Slarcius,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Scipio,  and  destroyed  themselves  and  their 
city  by  fire,  nUher  than  fall  into  his  hands.  (Appijin, 
J/Up.  33;  Liv.  xxviii.  22.)   A  coin  is  extant,  bear- 

*  The  word  iroXfx'^  in  this  passape  refers  to  the 
place  of  this  name  in  the  Thracian  Chersoiiejius, 
>vhich  Strabo  mentions  cursorily,  on  account  of  its 
In-ariiii,'  tlie  s:i'iie  name  .t^  the  promontory  in  AcST- 
Jioiiiu.    (Huilmoun,  (JrUchtrtUiftdj  p.  450.) 
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ing  its  wune,  the  genaineness  of  which,  however,  is 
qnestionable.  It  was  not.  as  Ilardonin  thought,  the 
Oanrpo  of  Pliny :  its  total  destruction  accounts  £or 
tiie  absence  of  its  name  fien  tlie  Itinscniies  sod  die 

pages  of  the  geojrrnphers.    (Morales,  ^n/.      28 ; 
Florez,  vol.  iii.  p.  16;  Sestini,  p.  33;  Eckhel,  v<d,  L 
p.  15;  Ukert,  L  2,  p.  360.) 
ASTAPrS.  [NiLUs.] 

ASTE'LEPHUS  (AmrcAe^t),  one  of  the  small 
riten  of  Colcfaui,  rising  hi  the  Craeasns,  and  fidfing 

into  the  Eusine  120  etadia  S-  of  Diosruri-as  or  S0- 
bastopolis,  and  30  stadia  N.  of  the  river  Uippna. 
(Anton.  P^p.  Pont  Eux.  9,  10;  FlhL  ti.  4.)  It 

is  also  calleil  Stelipjxm  (f/toyr.  Har.)  and  Stenij*« 
(Tab.  PetU.).  Diflerent  modem  writers  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  diflferent  streams  of  the  many  on  tlda 
co.ist:  namely,  the  Markhoula  or  Tauiimh,  tho 
Mokri  or  A  ktu,  the  Shijam  or  KeUuholy  and  the 
Kodor.  (Ukert,  vol.  iiL  pt.  2,  p.  204 ;  Mumert,  ToL 
iv.  p.  394 ;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  ]k  448.)  [P-S.] 

ASTE'RIA.  [Dkix)s.] 

ASTE'RION.  [Anoos.  p.  201,  a.] 

A'STERIS  ('AcTTjp/j,  Hom.,  Arrr»^m).  an  island 
hetweon  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  w  here  the  suitors 
laid  in  wait  for  Teleniachus  on  his  return  from  Pe- 
loponnesus (lloiii.  Chi.  iv.  846).  This  island  gavia 
rise  to  considerable  dispute  iiinoiig  the  ancient  com- 
mentators. Demetrius  of  Scepsis  nuiiutained  tliat 
it  was  no  longer  in  existence;  bnt  this  wxs  denieA 
by  Af>oll()dorua,  who  stafM  that  it  contained  a  town 
called  Alalcomenae.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59,  x.  pp.  456, 
457).  Some  modem  writers  identify  Asteris  with  a 
rocky  islet,  now  called  DyscaUio;  but  .as  thi*  island 
lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  strait  l)ctweeit 
Ithaca  and  Cepballenia,  it  woald  net  have  answered 
the  purjxise  of  the  suitors  as  .n  p!ace  df  anibiivh  for 
vessel  coming  from  the  south.  (Mure,  Tour  m 
Avsee,  ToLL  p.  69;  Kmse,  ifeffBt,  wL  iL  pt  iL 
p.  454.) 

A&TE'EIUM  (^hffriputv.  Eth.  'Atrrtpu^s},  » 
town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  apeaka 

of  "  A>t.  riurn  and  the  wliite  .Mmiinit>  of  Titamis." 
(JAffTf ptov  TtToi'oitf  T(  Xf vied  KapntfOf  JL  iL  735.) 
Asterinm  was  said  to  be  the  same  dty  as  PCncda  or 

Peiresi.-ic  (Steph.  B.  r.  'Acrrtpioy),  which  i>  dr- 
srri^>ed  by  Apollonitts  Khodius  (i.35)  as  placed  near 
the  junction  of  the  Apidanns  and  Enipeus,  and  by 
the  autlior  of  the  Orphica  as  near  the  confluenre  <<f 
the  Apidanus  and  Enipeos.  (Oiphic.  Argon.  1 64.) 
Leake  remarla  that  both  these  descriplians  may  be 
applied  to  the  hill  of  Vlokho,  wliidi  is  ^ituated  be- 
tween the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  the  Enipeua 
and  that  of  the  united  stream  with  the  Peneins,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  eitlier  confluence.  Theve 
are  some  ruins  at  Vhkho,  which  represent  Asterinm 
or  Peirc&ioe ;  while  the  white  calcareous  rocks  of  the 
hill  explain  and  justify  the  epithet  which  Homer 
gives  to  Titanns.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  439),  who  places 
Titanus  near  Ame,  also  speaks  of  its  white  colour. 
Peiresiae  is  said  by  Apolloniu^  (/.  c.)  to  have  bct-n 
near  Mount  Phylleium,  which  Leake  supposes  to  l>e 
the  heights  separated  by  the  river  from  the  hill  of 
VlokM.  Near  Mount  Phylleium  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
435)  places  a  city  Pliyllus,  noted  for  a  temple  of 
Aixillo  Phylieius.  SE;ttiiLs  (Theh.  iv.  45)  calls  this 
city  Phylli.  The  town  cjt  Ihjmak,  nientioneil  by 
I.ivy  (xxvii.  l.'l),  is  jjerhajis  a  false  reading  for 
Peinsiae.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
322,  sei).) 

ASTI  GI,  ASIT  GIS  ('A,TTiyU.  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  14; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  141, corrupted  into  'Affrifvms  in  all  tli^ 
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ASTRAEm 
MSS.).   1.  AnnoTTAXA  Coloxia  AiromTA  Fir-  | 

MA  (£cya).  uinI<T  tlii'  I'ijIumil*,  one  of  flic  ' 

chief  ritks  d  Uu|MUiia  Baetica,  ami  the  seat  of  a 
tamimtnt  jvri^tm.  It  Stood  in  the  plain  of  the 
Bactts,  »<mc  distiiiR^  S  of  the  river,  on  its  tributary 
the  Scnpills  (Gtnil),  which  b^an  here  to.be  navi- 
gaMe.  It  was  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
Conlaiw  (Cordora)  and  Emorita  (3/(ri'/fi)  to  llh- 
fali*  (SrrilU).  at  the  respective  distaiu  i'-s  of  36  M.  P., 
105  Si  P.,  and  58  M.  I',  (/im.  J  «t  pp,  4 1 3, 4 U ; 
Mela.  i'i.6.§4;  VSn.  vL\.B.8i  VUm,  Etp.S.x. 

2.  AsTici  Vkti  s  (^Al(ime'ia),  a  free  dtTof  His- 
|iaata  Baetica,  N.  of  Antiqoaria  {Antequfra),  bo- 
iTTcinc  t.  thf  ConventiUH  As.tipi<ano>  f.sw  No.  1]. 
^Flin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Fiona,  Esp.S.  x.  p.  74.) 

3.  Ji-i4K«srA    [Artioi.]  [P.  S.] 
ASTK'AIir.M  (I.iv.  xl.  24;  'ATrpoio,  Stt-ph.  B. 

&  r.;  AJ^rrpcuor,  ItoL  iii.  13.  §  27),  a  town  of 
I^M^  m  MMedaaHif  which  Leake  identities  with 
Sfrumitza.  Aclian  (FT.  Av.  xr.  1)  speaks  of  a  river 
Aftmeus,  Aon ing  between  Thessalonica  and  iii  rr)i<A-», 
which  Leake  sopfMaea  lo  be  the  nnie  as  the  Vi»- 
tltek  Taf  1.  li(v.\(  vrr,  cfinjecture5  th.it  Astnipus 
ia  Adhn  ia  a  iai^e  reading  for  Axitis.  (Lealce, 
.Verdtfs  G^«see,Tol.  iiL  pp.  993, 466,  seq.;  Tafel, 
llsMalHMM,  pu  S12,  .oeq.) 

ASTWJM(fAarpa¥:  Astr^.  1.  AtowninCjnuria 
m  the  coast,  and  the  fint  town  in  Argeiis  towaids 
tic  frjnticn.  of  Lacoiib.  It  is  mentioned  hv  Pto- 
lemj  akce  (iii.  16.  §  11),  but  ia  coiyectured  bj 
Liake  to  hare  been  the  maritime  ftitren  m  the 
boSdinj  of  which  the  Ae;rliu  ta«'  were  intemijited  hj 
the  Athenians  in  the  «j:hth  Tear  of  the  Pelopoone- 
aiaa  WIT,  (Thuc.  W.  57.)  The  plaee  was  situated 
en  a  prooKintory.  which  retains  it.s  aiir;(  iit  n.nno. 
H*Te  th'Tc  arc  still  cooaidenible  remains  of  an  :uh  ieut 
w»lL  (Leake,  Jforra,  to!,  ii.  p.  484,  seq.;  Rops, 
Ptlopannes,  p.  162.) 

A'STUIJ A  ('Aff T upa),  1 .  A  sniall  islet  oo  the  coaat 
of  Latiuni,  between  Antiuin  and  Circcii,  at  thenwoth 
«f  a  river  of  the  ^aIne  name,  which  rises  at  the 
seothera  fuot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  has  a  course  of 
about  20  miles  to  the  sea.  It  is  called  Stora.s  t  2t<J- 
fa\)  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  th.it  it  luwl  a  place  of 
■nrh<  r»c'-  at  its  motith  (v.  p.  232).  It  was  on  the 
baakd  of  this  obscure  stream  that  was  foupht,  in 
a.e  338,  the  Ust  prat  battle  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Latins,  in  which  the  con5ul  C  ^lacnius  to- 
taOj  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Antitun,  Lanu- 
vin,  Arida  and  Vehtrae.  (Liv.  viii.  13.)  At  a 
r-t-Kh  later  jwriod  the  little  i-l.-uid  at  its  month,  ■mv\ 
the  whole  adjacent  coast,  became  occupii-d  witli  il<>- 
MHt  villas;  whidl  thamost  celebrated  is  tliut 

cf  Ci.  .  r.t.  to  whieli  lie  repeati-dlv  alhides  in  his 
ktten,  and  which  be  dc^ribea  as  "  locus  amoeuus 
«  k  rmn  ipao,**  oomnaadinf^  a  view  both  of  Antinm 
»n.l  (  :r  vli  {nH  Att.  -xW.  19.  40,  ad  Fam.  vi.  19). 
It  w»s  trom  thence  that,  on  learning  his  proscription 
bf  Ifce  trinnmrs,  be  embariced,  with  the  intention  of 
exafiii._'  to  j.-in  Bnitus  in  M:ire.l<  nia :  n  resolntion 
which  ht  afterwards  nnforlunatclj  abandoned.  (Plut. 
Cac  47.)  .Wa  lean  from  Soelonias  also  that  Astura 
waatta  otra.-ional  rewrt  both  of  An;:nstns  and  Ti- 
ha.-iM(Sael.  Aiy.  97,  Tib.  72), and  existing  remains 
mvn  tlMt  nan  J  of  tike  Roman  nobility  mnst  have 
iMdviDaA  there,  (See  Nil>by,  IHntomi  di  Rnma, 
YoL  L  ppu  267—277.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
thaRtffrwasalMPiior  the  name,  as  aasertcd  bj 
iaa  (orf  Am.  rii.  80 1 ).  Hie  i^U^d  was  at  some 
«r  oliwr  joined  to  the  mainhnd  bj  a  bridge  or 
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cansewaf,  and  it  thns  became,  as  it  rmm  nmdnt,  a 

pMrui.'-nla  pr  iji  i  tin;:  into  the  sea.  It  is  surmounted 
I»y  a  fortified  lower,  called  the  Torre  di  A*tura^  a 
(licturesquc  object,  conspicuous  both  from  Antitun 
and  the  Circeian  headland,  and  tha  only  one  which 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  low  and  laiidy  coast  be- 
tween then.  Tlie7a&.AKL«ackonsAatiii«7milca 
from  Antinm,  whidi  it  lathar  Imi  than  the  true 
distance. 

There  is  no  doabt  that  the  8roRA8  of  Strabo  is 

the  same  with  the  Astura,  wliic  h  Fe-stus  aL^o  tells 
ns  was  often  called  Stura  (p.  317,  ed.  MUll.);  bnt 
there  is  no  gnxmd  for  supposing  the  "  Satnrae  pains'* 
of  Virgil  Lien.  Tii.  801)  to  icAr  to  the  s.-ime  lo. 
cality.  tK.H.B.J 

2.  {F.zla  or  Estola),  a  river  of  Hispania  Tan»- 
conensis,  in  the  NW.,  which,  rising  in  tlie  mountains 
of  the  Cantabri,  the  prolonpation  of  the  Pyrenees, 
flow.s  S.  tlironfjh  the  country  of  the  Astures;  and, 
after  receivinj;  several  otlier  rivers  that  drain  tlie 
{Treat  plain  of  Leon,  it  falls  into  the  Duriii-s  (Dourc) 
on  its  N.  side.  (Florus,  iv.  12;  Orus.  vi.  21;  Isi- 
dor.  Etym.  ix.  2.)  [P.  8.] 

A'STURES  (sing:.  Astnr,  in  poets;  'Anrvptf, 
Strab.  iii.  pp.  153,  155,  167 ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25; 
Plin.  iii.  a  8.  4 ;  Fbr.  iv.  12 ;  Omter,  Inteript. 
p.  193,  Xn.  3,  p.  426,  No.  5,  &c.:  Adj.  Astnr  and 
Astiuicus;  Asturica  gens,  Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  584;  'Aff- 
Toi!pioi,  Stiah.  pwl62;  'Atfravyiaf,  Ptol.ii.  6.  §28; 
I.  e.  I/ighlnnder.*,  sec  Asta),  a  people  in  the  KW.  of 
Hitiptttii*  Tarraconensis,  extending  from  the  N.  coast 
to  the  riTsr  Dnrios  (Domro%  between  flw  OaHaBei 
on  the  W.  and  the  C.mtabri  and  Celtiberi  on  th« 
£.,  in  the  mountains  N.  and  W.  of  the  great  plain 
of  Leon  and  partly  hi  the  plain  itself.  They  were 
divided  into  two  jarts  by  tlio  Cantabri-m  mountains 
(M.  Vinulus);  those  between  the  motutains  and  the 
coast  (in  the  A$lmitu)  beinj^  called  TRAmmoK- 
TANI,  and  those  S.  of  tlic  mounUiins  (in  Ltoti  and 
Valladolid)  AuocsTAKi,  names,  which  clearly 
indicate  the  difflmnea  hatween  the  Bomm  subjects 
of  the  plain  and  themnhdued  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coost.  They  comprised  a  population 
of  240,000  free  persons,  divided  into  22  tribes  (Plin. 
L  c.\  of  which  Ptolemy  mention.s  the  folbnvin;; 
names  :  lAndati  (Landenses,  Plin.),  Brigaecnii 
(Trigaedni,  Flor.),  Beduncnses,  Omiaci,  Lungones, 
Saelini,  Superatii,  An  a*  i,  Tibures,  Egiurri  or  Gi- 
gurri  (Cijjurri,  Plin.),  and  the  Paerid,  on  the  jie- 
niasuk  of  C.  de  Ptmt*  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34),  to 
which  Pliny  adds  the  Za  lae,  near  the  ci»a8t,  eefe- 
brated  for  their  flax.  (Plin.  iii.  4,  xix.  2.) 

The  countr)'  of  tlie  Astures  (Asturia,  Plin.:  'Air- 
Tovpla,  PtoL),  was  f»>r  the  most  jiart  mountainous 
and  abounded  in  mines  More  L''ilii  "as  found  in 
Asturia  th*"  in  any  other  jxirt  of  ^j«iin,  and  the 
supply  was  regarded  as  more  lasting  than  in  any 
other  jart  of  the  world.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  4.  s.  21.) 
To  this  the  poeta  make  frequent  alluhiuns:  t.g. 
SU.ItaLLS81t 


Comp.  vii.  755. 

Caliakii  guidquid/odU  Atlur  in  arm, 

Mart.  z.  16. 

Mentrii  AttmU  aemtator palUdm  auri, 

Lucan.  iv.  298. 

(according  to  Oudendorp's  emendation:  comp.  Stat. 

Sih.  ir.  7.  13,  FuOUkt  fouor  cmcolor 

oiiro,  and  Clandian.  Cons.  I*roh.  el  Oh/hr.  fiO.) 
Astoria  was  also  hunons  for  its  breed  of  bur&cs, 
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thr  small  ambling  Spanish  jennet,  df^ariKod  by 
riiny  (viii,  42.  ».  67),  Siliiw  Italicus  (iii.  335 — 
337 :  in  the  preceding  lines  tlio  poet  derives  the 
name  of  the  people  from  Afltur  tha  MB  of  Mwnnon), 
and  Martial  (xiv.  199): 

**  Hie  brevis,  ad  numcnun  nipidos  qui  colligit  ungues, 
Venitab  aariferis  gentflnn,  Aftar  •qnas.* 

The  apadas  of  hone  waa  called  A$btrco^  and  the 

nmnc  was  applied  to  linr^fs  of  a  similar  cbamcter 
bred  eLjewhere,  as  Asturco  Macodooicus.  (i'etron. 
StO,  86:  oomp.  Senee,  Ep.  87.) 

The  Astnrians  were  a  wild,  rupced,  and  warlike 
race.  (i>trab.  /.  c. ;  SU.  Ital.  L  252,  exercitut  Astur ; 
xii.  748,  beOlffer  Attrntj  Fkr.  hr.  19,  CmdM  et 
Asturts  cuUdissinuu  gentes.")  Thoir  mnuntains  have 
always  been  the  stroogbold  of  Spaniiih  iodependeoce. 
In  the  war  of  Aagnstiia  againat  tiw  Cantabri,  b.  o. 
25,  the  Astnrians,  anticipating  the  attack  of  the 
Jioaians,  were  defeated  with  groat  slaughter  ou  the 
banks  the  river  Astora,  and  retreated  into  Lan. 
da,  which  was  taken,  after  some  resistance.  (Dion 
Caai.  /.c;  Fior.  iv.  12.  §  56,  ed.  Duker;  Oroii.  ri. 
SI;  CKnton,  ».  a.)  These  ax^iooa  ended  the  Gan- 
tabrian  war,  a,s  the  result  of  which  the  country 
M(f(4  of  the  mottatains  became  sulgect  to  Itome; 
but  die  hi|^ibuids  themselvee.  and  the  strip  ef  land 
between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  (the  modem 
AtturioM),  still  furnished 'a  retreat  to  the  natives, 
and  afterwards  sheltered  the  remnants  of  the  Goths 
from  the  Arab  invasion,  and  beeanw  the  cradle  of 
the  modem  Spanish  monarchj.  In  its  retired  po- 
sition, its  mountainous  surface,  and  in  a  certain 
resemUance  of  climate,  the  Asturias  is  the  ITofes  of 
Spain;  nml,  in  imitation  of  our  principality,  it  g^TCS 
to  the  heir  apparent  LLs  title. 

Under  the  Romans,  A«>turia  possessed  several  flou- 
risliiti*:^  cities,  nearly  all  of  which  were  old  Iberian 
towns:  most  of  them  were  situated  in  the  S.  division, 
the  valleys  and  plain  watered  by  the  AamRA  and  its 
tributaries.  The  capital,  AsTrmc  A  Afol  STA  (^As- 
torga),  the  city  of  the  Amaci,  was  the  centre  of 
aavwal  roads,  which,  with  tiie  towns  upon  them, 
were  as  follows  (romji.  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  29):  —  (1)  On 
the  road  SW.to  Bkacaka  AvoverrA^^Braga,  in  J'or- 
tugal;  Itki.  AnL  p>  4SS):  ABOBiinoi'nM,  14  M.  P. 
(^Torienzo  or  Tomertuf  La  Mcdnlas,  Fonl):  Pe- 
tavouium,  15  M.  P.  {Foj^m/eno  or  Congostaf).  (2) 
NW.  also  to  BrMara,  bnuwhini^  ont  into  tbrae  dif- 
ferent roadji  tlirini::h  Gallaecia  (/<.  Anl.  pp.  423, 
429,  431):  Intcnmuiutn  Fiaviuin,  30  M.  P.  (/W 
ferradaer  BemMref):  Bcrpdnm,  16M.P.  (prob. 
Cdstro  de  la  Veniosa,  on  a  hill  near  Villu  Franra, 
in  a  Swiss-like  valley  at  tlic  foot  of  the  mouutain 
pasa  leading  into  Qwaecta),  beyond  whidi,  the  fd* 
lowing:  places  on  the  same  road,  wliii  li  wauVl  .seem 
to  beloag  properly  to  Gallaecia,  are  assigned  by  Pto- 
lemy to  Astnria:  Fomm  Cigurrorum  (rtyovppvy, 
corncted  from 'Eyou^^i'),  the  F<.niiii  i  f  the  Itine- 
rary, the  chief  city  of  the  Cigurri  (i'lin.),  now 
Cigarrota  or  S.  Ettewm  (b  Vol  dis  Orr«$,  with 
rains  and  a  Roman  bridge,  where  the  jn^ople  pre,sen'e 
a  tradition  that  an  old  town  once  stood  there,  named 
Guigurra :  Nemetobriga  {Mendoga),  the  city  of  the 
Tiburi.  (3)  E.  to  Caesarauocsi-a  {Zaragaca;  It. 
Ant.  pp.  448, 453):  Vallata,  16  M.  P.  (prob.  PuenU 
de  Orvigo):  Intcramnium,  13  M.  P.  (^Villaroane) : 
Pakntia,  14  M.  P.  (  VaUncia  de  S.  Juan)  :  Vimi- 
nacinm,  31  M.  P.  (  Vahleraduei  or  Becerilf):  at  the 
ncxtstatiou,  Lacobrioa,  10  31.  P.,  in  the  \  accaki, 
thil  road  mi  joinad  bgr  thai  fion  tba  militiiy  ata- 
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tion  nf  I.ECio  VII.  Gemina  (I^on\  NE.  of  A-ita- 
rici  {J(.  Aid.  p.  395):  betivccn  Lepio  VII.  and 
I^cobriga  were  Lance  or  Lancia,  9  M.  V.{SoHaneo  or 
2fatuilla .'),  and  Cainala  (Cea .') ;  (4)  .K  lower  mad 
to  Cae&araugusta  (//.  ArU.  pp.  439,  44U):  Bedania, 
20  hL  P.  (prob.  La  Ameea),  dty  of  the  Dedunentes: 
Brigaecium,  20  M.  P.  (pn)!).  Bemrente).  tl  r  capital 
of  tlie  BrigaecinL  In  the  district  between  the  mooD- 
tains  and  the  coast,  the  chief  cities  were  Lncus  A** 
turum  (Ptol.:  prob.  Oviedo),  perhaps  the  Ovetom 
of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  17.  s.  49);  Koeoa,  and  Flsvio* 
navia  (Pt^:  Afrila^  on  the  coast  To  these  nay 
l>e  added,  in  the  S.  district,  Intercatia,  the  city  cf 
the  Omiaci}  Pekmtaum,  city  of  the  Luaganes:  Nar- 
dhihmi,  dty  of  tiie  Saelinl  (ooiiw,  Sosiiai,  M  Itp. 
}).  172);  Petavonium,  cit}'  of  the  Superatii ;  and  two  * 
or  three  more,  too  insignificant  to  name.  (Lkert, 
ToL  it  pt  L  ppk  440—443;  ForUger,  W.  iL jpfL 
83— 8.'5.)  [P.  &] 

ASTLRLA.  rAsTrREa.] 

ASTimCA  AUGUSTA  (Afrye<rr«'Arapl«e, 
Ptol. :  'AffTouptKoyoi,  Asturicani :  Astorga,  Ku.),  the 
chief  city  of  the  AaruRKS,  in  Hispania  Tarraco> 
nensis,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Anad,  itoad  b 
a  lateral  valley  of  the  NW.  iiiiini:tain3  of  A£turia,ai 
the  upper  coone  of  one  of  the  tribotariea  of  the  As- 
tnn  l^Ettd).  Under  the  Komana,  it  wm  tiw  snt  ef 
the  c(moe$ttu»  .-IjtMnVonta,  one  of  the  seven  roarm- 
tusjuridici  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Bespecling 
the  roads  from  it  see  Astures.  It  obtauusd  the 
title  Augusta,  doubtless,  after  the  Caotabrian  war, 
when  the  southern  Astures  first  became  the  subjects 
of  Borne;  and  from  it  the  people  S.  of  the  mountains 
were  called  AogustanL  Pliny  calls  it  url*  mtxjui- 
Jica;  and,  even  in  its  present  wretched  stale,  it 
bears  traces  of  high  antiquity,  and  "  pives  a  perfect 
idea  of  a  Roman  fortified  town."  (Fonl,  p.  308.) 
"  The  w.'ills  are  sinpnlarly  curiuns,  and  tliere  are 
two  Kuuian  tombs  and  iuscriptii)ns,  nwir  the  Puerla 
delNerro."  (Ibid.)  The  mythical  tratiiti.m  of  the 
descent  of  the  Astures  from  Astur,  son  of  Mrtrn^n 
(Sil.  Ital.  iii.  334),  b  still  cherished  by  the  i<t<j)Ie 
of  Astorga,  who  make  the  hero  the  fimnder  of  their 
city.  There  arc  two  ctiins  ascriU-d  to  A.sturi(a: 
one,  of  uncertain  application,  in»cnbcd  cou.  a'O*. 
Auot»TA.,  wludi  may  Waag  to  Acta  or  Asnoi ; 
the  other,  of  daubtful  j.'cnuinpncss,  with  thecpign^ 
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Aatnrioa  ia  ena  of  Ftokmy's  points  of  ailnnomica] 

obsen  alion,  being  3  hrs.  25  min.  W.  of  Alexandria, 
and  having  15  hrs.  25  min.  for  its  longest  day. 
(PUn.  ifi.  3.  a. 4;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  86,  viii.  4.  §  5;  It. 
Ant.;  Sestini,p.  104;  Eckhrl.  vol.  i.  p.  35.)  [P.S.] 

ASTYCUS  ('Airriwr^j :  Frdcmteo,  ur  river  oi 
iHib)^  a  rim  of  Paeonk,  flowfaig  into  tlie  Axiai,<Ni 
which  was  situated  the  residence  nf  the  Paeoni.ni 
kings.  (Polyacn.  Strat.  iv.  12;  Leake,  IS'ortkern 
Greece,  toL  iii.  pp.  464,  475.) 

ASTVPALAEA  ('AoTtrtrdAam).  1.  A  promon- 
tory on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  between  the  prooMm-' 
toriea  Zoster  and  Sanium  and  opponte  the  iahnd  of 
Eleoasa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  398;  Su^ B. i, 9.;  Leake, 
Demiy  p.  69.) 

2.  (Etk  'AormraXair^r,  'A<rrvan^ai*n|f,  Astr- 
polaeensis:  called  by  the  present  inhabitants  Attro- 
palaea,Aai  by  the  Franks  Stampalia),aii  island  in  the 
Carpathian  sea,  called  by  Strabo  (x.  p.39S)  one  of  the 
Sporades,  and  by  Stcphanus  B.  («.t?.)  one  of  the  Cy- 
chwlcs,  said  to  be  125  (IJoman)  miles  from  Cadistus 
in  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23),  and  800  stadia  bm 
ClnkiB,anlahiOdiMarBhod(i.  (Sliak&e.)  FliiV 
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AifypklaM  (L  «.)  w  68  miles  m  drcum. 

f«T«'nrT-.  Th<-  i^Iniid  conM<;ts  of  two  larpp  nxky 
iijaA.-*--,  uji/.  il  in  th«  ccutre  bj  m  btiiinus,  which 
in  iLo  :amfi«e^t  |art  is  enlj  450  Of  fiOO  feet  acroes. 
On  the  X  an  i  S.  tli**  tea  enters  two  dwp  bays  bc- 
twtcB  tiie  two  h-Uvo  of  the  isLuid;  and  tlic  town, 
lAieb  bare  the  mrae  iiame  as  the  inland,  stood  on  tl>e 
westeni  aiie  of  the  southmi  bay.  To  the  S.  and  E. 
of  this  bar  lie  several  deaert  inlands,  to  which  Ovid 
(Ar.Awt,  fi.  8S)  alludes  in  the  line: — "cinctaqne 
ptscotds  Astjrjniaea  radU."  From  the  ca.stle  of  the 
tovn  there  is  an  cxteoidve  proapect.    Towards  the 

tkt  &  k  dav  wmtSme  0mm,  CaijalhiM,  and 


Oftka  Uatory  of  Aatjpalaea  we  hare  bardlj  any 

arcpcnt.  Stepbuiiu  says  that  it  was  oriinnally  railed 
fTrdia,  when  tbe  Cariana  poaaeaaed  it,  then  PyUea, 
■at  Ite  TMb  ti  the  Geda  (9m9  rpi»*(ay,  on 
■BwaOTt  of  its  Terdore,  and  hu-tlv  A»typaUea,  from 
the  wdicr  of  Ancaeoa.  (Cumpi  Patu.  vii.  4.  §  1.) 
Wa  laara  tnm  Sejmmm  (551)  that  AstypaUea  was 
a  cukaiT  of  tbe  ifaguittui,  and  Ovid  mcutiuns  it  as 
ODeof  ibekhndsidbdmdbyAiiuoa.  ("Astjpaleia 
v^na,"  JUL  vtL  461.)  b  B.C.  106  the  BonniM 
eoBdnded  au  alliance  with  AstjpaIaea(Bockh,  Jn/tcr. 
««L  n.  a.  S485X  a  distinctioD  probably  granted  to  the 
idaod  in  ooDseqaence  of  its  exceUeot  haibonnand  of 
hs  eential  poedtion  amoDg  tbe  Eoropeaa  and  Ariatic 
iaiaiads  of  tbe  Afgaean.  Under  tbe  Roman  cmperoTS 
Aatjpalaea  was  a  libera  ci vitas.''  (Plin.  /.  c.) 
The  modem  town  contains  250  houses  and  lutt 
quite  1 500  inhabitants.  It  Wlongs  to  Turkey, 
aad  is  subject  to  the  i'xsliah  of  Rhodes,  who 
afianalfce  inhabitants, however,  to  govern  themselves, 
ofdr  exaitinjT  from  tlirin  the  small  yearly  tribute  of 
96<iO  pii»trea,  or  about  60/.  bterling.  This  small 
%mn  oil  tains  an  cjitiaudinary  mndwr  of  churches 
sad  cbapt4%  sometimes  as  many  as  s-ix  in  a  row. 
Thej  are  built  to  a  great  extent  from  the  rains  of 
the  aarin  tonpka,  and  they  oontidn  nnmenras  in- 
scriplioDS.  In  erery  part  of  the  town  there  arc  seen 
eay  tab  of  columns  and  other  ancient  remains.  Wa 
mm  faai  inacriptiaaa  thai  Aa  aadcBk  dtjr  eon* 
tairicd  many  tcniples  and  other  ancient  buildings. 
The  frvonrite  beru  of  the  isknd  was  Cleomedes,  of 
wWaa  fooMBlie  history  an  aeeooBt  is  girin  daewhera^ 
{Ihci.  of  Biogr.  art.  Ckomeda.)  Cicero  probablj 
anAaiawla  AjAilW  wiih  this  Claomedes,  when  be 
mift  {de  SmL  Dmr.  SL 16)  that  the  A<>ty{ialaeense8 
'  Achi1k*s  with  the  f2:rcateht  veneration. 

rdalad  that  a  couple  of  bares  baring 
bnoght  hito  ArtypalaM  from  Anapbe,  tbe 
ialirid  betame  so  overrun  with  tliem  that  tbe  inha- 
obliged  to  eoosolt  tha  ]>alpbic  oracle, 
•Inaed  their  bnnting  them  with  dog^,  and 
in  this  waj  mora  than  6000  were  caught  in  one 
year.  (Atbcn.  ix.  p.  400,  d.)  This  tale  is  a  coun- 
terpart to  tbe  one  about  the  brace  nf  partridges  in- 
troduced fmm  Astypalaea  into  Anaphe.  [ A.xAriiK.] 
FPmy  (viiL  59)  says  that  the  mosclcs  ot  Astypalaea 
Were  very  celebrated;  and  we  learn  from  Boss  that 
tliry  are  St  ill  taken  off  the  ooaaL  (Boas,  Reuen  au/ 
4rn  frritrh.  Itueln,  vol.  iL  p.  56,  seq.;  for  inscrip- 
tMcu.  ^  Uockh,  Jn4cr.  o.  2463,  seq.;  Roeis,  Jnscr. 
metL  iL  153,  seq.) 

3.  A  town  in  Samoa,  according  to  Stcptuinu.s 
(a.  9,y,  uid  by  others  to  be  either  the  acropolis  of 
Itm  dty  of  SanxM  (Polyaan.  StraL  L  28.  fS^or  the 
ma^  <A  half  of  tlie  city.    (Ktym.  M.) 

4.  A  town  in  tbe  island  ut  Cos,  wiiich  the  iiiha- 
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bitants  ahndoned  in  ordar  to  bdld  Cot.  (Stnb. 

xiv.  p.  658;  Sleph.  B.) 

5.  A  pn>montor3'  in  Caria,  near  Myndos.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  657.) 

A'STYUA  ('AoTi/pa, 'Atrrupov:  FJh.  *k<TTvpri- 
¥0$),  a  small  town  of  Mysia,  in  the  phun  of  I  hebc, 
between  Antandros  and  AdrawyttiMB.  It  Ind  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  of  whiclj  the  Antamlrii  li.id  the 
superintendence.  (Strab.  p.  613.)  Artemis  hod 
h»ce  tbe  nameof  Artyveneor  Aatifena.  (X«n.  ASeflL 
iv.  1.  §  41.)  There  wa-^  a  lake  Sapra  near  Astyra, 
which  oommunicatod  with  tbe  sea.  PaaHUuas,  from 
hb  own  obaerratioa  (ir.  8S.  $  10),  daaetibea  a 
spring  of  black  water  nt  Astyra;  the  water  wa.<*  lint. 
Bat  he  places  Astyra  in  Atanwoa.  [Atabkbus.] 
Thare  waa,  than,  ahhar  a  phwe  in  Atamena  called 
Astyra,  with  warm  springs,  or  Paiu.juiia.s  Iia-i  made 
some  qiistake;  fur  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  poe$i- 
tion  cf  the  Astyiu  of  Stnho  and  lleh  (i.  19). 
Astyra  was  a  deserted  pkce,  according  to  Pliny'a 
authoritiei.  He  calls  it  As^xe.  There  aie  aaid  to 
be  Cuius  of  Astyra. 

Stntlto  (pp.  591, 680)  mentions  an  Astyra  above 
Abjrdus  in  Troaa,  once  an  independent  city,  but  in 
fitnlw^  titne  it  was  a  rained  place,  and  belonged  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Abydaa*  Then-  wen-  once  gold 
mines  there,  bat  thqr  wen  nar^  eabaasted  in 
Sttabo's  time.  [G,  L.] 

ATABV'HIUM  {'kraSvpiov,  Steph.  B.  He»ych.j 
'IraSvpiov  LXX. ;  Ba^wp :  J<M-t  t-  Tur),  or  Tahoh, 
a  mountain  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  Zebuion  and 
Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  '22;  Joseph.  Anttg.r.l.^ 
22.)  It  stands  out  alone  towards  the  SK.  fnim  the 
high  land  around  Nazareth;  while  the  nurth-eai>tem 
arm  of  tbe  great  plain  of  Ksdraekxi  sweeps  anNmd 
its  base,  and  extend.s  far  to  the  N'.,  fomiiiiL'  a  braid 
tract  of  table-bnd,  bordering  upon  the  deep  Jurdau 
valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Ltte  TiberiaB.  It  was 
before  Mount  Tabor  that  Deborah  and  Barak  ns- 
aembled  tbe  warriors  of  Israel  before  their  great  battle 
irith  Sisem.  (Jv^gm^iw.  6, 19, 14;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
▼.  6.  §  3.)  Tbe  beauty  of  this  nioimtnin  arow«d  the 
wthoflUMm  of  the  Fkafanisti  when  he  selected  Talmr 
and  HBrmon  as  thefcpnaantatircs  of  the  Idtlsefhis 
native  land;  the  former  as  the  most  gnwcAd;  the 
ktter  as  tbe  loftiest.  (Ps.  lx»ii»,  IS:  comp.  Jer. 
sbL  16t  Bbf.  y.  1.)  In  b.  c  918  Anttoehns  the 
Gnat  ascended  the  mountain,  and  came  to  Ata- 
byrium,  a  place  lying  oa  a  breast-fonned  height, 
having  an  asemt  of  mora  tiian  15  stadia;  and  by 
htral  lu'eni  and  wile  got  possession  of  the  <  ity,  which 
be  afterwards  fortified.  (Polyb.  t.  70.  §  6.)  About 
98  B.C.  a  battle  todE  pbce  here  between  tlie  Roman 
forces  under  the  proconsul  Gabiiiius,  and  the  Jews 
under  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  inwhi«  h  lo.ouo 
of  the  bitter  were  slain.  (Joseph.  Anti<j.  xiv.  6. 
§  3,  B.  J.  i.  8.  §  7.)  In  the  New  Testanu  nt  .M  imt 
Tabor  is  not  mentioned.  In  biter  tiine-;  .Inseplni!^ 
(B.J.  ii  20.  §6,  Fi/fl,  §37)  relate.s  that  he  had 
himself  caused  Mt.  Tabor  to  be  fortified,  akopr  with 
various  other  places.  lie  dcscrilieM  (he  mminfain  as 
having  an  ascent  of  30  stadia  (Kufinus  reads  20  sta- 
dia, which  corresponds  better  with  the  15  stadia  of 
I'nlybius,  anil  is  nearer  the  truth).  On  the  X.  it 
wjLN  in.K cessilde,  and  the  sunjuiit  was  a  plain  of 
26  statli.i  in  cireimiferenee.  The  whole  of  this  CIT* 
cuit  Jncephiis  cnckisetl  with  a  wall  in  forty  days,  in 
which  time  the  inhabitants  had  to  bring  water  and 
materials  from  below,  since  they  had  only  nun« 
water.  (//.  J.  iv.  1.  §  8.)  Still  later,  when  .lo- 
sepbus  luul  hiinseU  fuilen  into  tbe  bauds  of  the 
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BoiBUtt,  ft  gmt  number  of  the  Jews  tr>ol<  rofucrc  ! 
in  this  f«rtnM;  againit  vliom  Vespaiuan  sent  Pla- 
ddw  with  000  iHnneoMn.  Bf  s  Mnt  be  hidiiced 

tlM  grvat  IkkIv  to  purMic  liiin  into  the  jilain,  whore 
he  ilew  many,  and  cot  off  the  return  of  the  oiulti- 
tode  to tiw  momtain;  to  tliat  the  Inhahitants,  vho 

were  sufienng  from  want  of  water,  made  terms,  and 
surrendered  themselves  and  the  mountain  to  Pbci- 
dtu.  (Joseph.  /.  r.)  Nothing  further  is  heard  of 
Mount  Tabw  till  the  4th  century,  when  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Onomast.  a.  v.  Thabor  Ita- 
byrium),  but  without  any  allusion  to  its  bcinjj  nv 
irarded  as  the  scene  of  the  Transfij^'inition.  About 
the  middle  of  this  centur\',  the  firs-t  notice  of  Tabor 
as  the  place  where  our  I^onl  was  transfigured  ap- 
1  cars  as  a  passinfj  remark  by  Cyril  of  Jernsalcm 
(Cat.  xii.  16,  p.  170);  an.]  .Tcromc  twice  mentions 
the  Kiiiiic  thiiiL'.  tlioti^li  ln'  iinjilies  that  tlutre  was 
not  yet  a  church  ujion  the  summit.  (Hicron.  Ep. 
44,  ad  MarceU.  p.  52*2.  Ep.  86;  Epitaph.  Eaulae, 
p.  677.)  Lightfoot  (/for.  Ihbr.  in  Marc.  ix.  2) 
and  Raland  (Palaai.  pp.  3.34—^36)  hare  inferrcnl, 
from  the  narrative  <>f  tlii-  Kvaiiijflist.s,  that  the  Mount 
of  Tnuufiguration  ii.  to  bo  .Mju;:lit  itoujewhcrc  iu  the 
neighboorfaood  of  Caesarea  Pliilippi.  Rosenmiillcr 
(liihl.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  107)  n-Ilicrcs  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  connected  with  this  mountain.  The 
ezistflnM  of  n  fortified  dty  upon  the  spot  so  long 
before  and  after  the  event  of  ttn*  Transfiguration 
would  seem,  as  Robinson  (PaU4tin€,  vol.  iiL  p.  224) 
aryfuee,  to  dodde  the  qnestioo.  At  the  ftol  of  this 
jnidiDtnin,  in  tin-  time  nf  the  Crusades,  many  battles 
were  fought  between  the  Christians  and  Mookms; 
and  in  modem  times  a  Tietoiy  was  here  gained  by 
Napilenn  over  the  Turk^.  Mount  Tabor  consists 
wholly  of  limestone;  standing  out  isolated  in  the 
plain,  and  riainf  to  a  heig^ht  of  abont  1,000  feet,  it 
j)resents  a  beautifid  appearance.  S<'*mi  frum  the 
8W.,  its  form  is  that  of  the  segment  of  a  sphere;  to 
the  NW.  it  more  reeembha  a  traooated  cone.  The 
ndes  are  covered  up  to  tlic  summit  with  tlie  valoni-i 
oak,  wild  pistachioa,  mjrtles,  and  other  shrubs.  Its 
crest  is  taUe>bnd  of  seme  600  or  700  yards  in 
height  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  half  as  much  n<'ro^.s. 
Upon  this  crest  are  renuiins  of  several  small  lialf- 
rnined  tanks.  Ujxmi  the  ridges  which  enclose  the 
small  plain  at  the  summits  arc  somi*  n\bi»  belonging 
to  difi'erent  ages;  some  are  of  large  bevelled  stones, 
which  cannot  be  of  later  date  than  the  Romans. 
(H<4)inson,  Palejititif  ,  iii.  p.  213;  Burkhardt, 
Travels,  p.  332.)  I-onl  Nupent  desrriljcs  tlie  view 
as  the  most  splendid  ho  luid  ever  .■^•en  from  any  na- 
tural hei;rht.  (Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,  vol.  ii. 
p.  204;  Ritter,  EnlkniKk,  West  Asien,  vol.  xv.  p. 
391 :  Kaumer,  PaUstlna,  p.  37.)         [E-  J.J 

AT.\UVl;lS  .MUN.S.  [RhodUI.] 

ATAiilS.  [ATiih:>ii8.J 

A  TALANTA  (  Ato\okt7J  :  Eth.  'ATaAovTOioj.) 
1.  (TalandoniMi),  a  small  islsnd  off  Loeris,  in  the 
Optintiau  gulf,  wiid  to  li.ivr  Iwn  torn  nsun.lfT  from 
the  mainland  by  an  earthquake.  In  llio  first  year 
of  the  P^kqiMNinetjan  war  it  was  fortified  hf  the 
Athenians  for  the  piiryi'>se  of  checkin;:  the  Locrians 
in  their  attacks  upon  KuUioa.  In  the  sixtli  year  of 
the  war  a  part  of  the  Athenian  worioi  was  destroyed 
hy  a  <:reat  inun<lafion  of  the  sea.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61, 
ix.  pp.  395,  425;  Thuc.  ii.  32,  iii.  89;  Died.  xii. 
44,M;  Fkoa.  x,  SO.  §  3;  Lit.  xxxt.  37;  Flin.  n. 
88,  hr.  18;  Son.  Q.  S.  vi.  24;  Steph.  ».#.».: 
Laeka^  JVorCAem  Oreect,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

%  A  amaUisfauidofflbe  western  ooast  of  Attiea, 


!  1)etwem  S.ilamis  and  Peinweok  (Stflb.  iz.pp.  SSST, 
425;  Steph.  B.  «.e.) 

S.  A  town  fai  Ifacedonm,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valli  V  ..f  the  Alius.  (Thuc.  ii.  KHi.)  Crann-r 
(AnciaU  GreeM,  roL  u  p.  230)  suggesU  that  the 
Atalante  of  ThwTdides  is  probably  the  town  raUed 
Allante  by  Pliny  (iv.  J2),  and  Stephanus  B.  (*.  r. 
'AAAdrm);  the  ktter  aaja  that  Theopompus  named 
it  Alhntnim. 

ATARANTES  ("ATcfpoj^ff).  a  people  of  Iniier 
Libya,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  (ISaJtara), 
in  an  ossis  formed  by  salt  hills,  between  the  Gara- 
mantes  and  A:]a:it< at  a  di&tam-e  of  ten  days'  jour- 
ney from  each  (lierod.  iv.  184),  ajqiarently  in 
Feutm,  They  used  no  indindual  names;  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  cune  the  Son  ior  ito  bonnqg 
heat  (^Aty  {nrtpgiXXomi,  the  ttm  of  it  paste*  orer 
their  heads,  or  vhen  its  heat  is  excessive  ;  the  oun- 
mentators  differ  about  the  meaning').  In  all  the 
MS»>.  of  Herodotus,  the  rfadinp  is  'ArAaKr*!.  But, 
as  Uerodotus  goes  on  to  6peuk  septirately  of  the  At- 
Lintes,  thaeditors  are  anveed  that  tiu-  re:uiuif  in  tbe 
first  pa.isage  ha.s  been  corrupte<l  bv  tlif  coTinnf.n 
confosion  of  a  name  comparatively  tuiknuwn  with 
one  well  known;  and  this  view  is  confinned  by  the 
fact  that  Mela  (i.  8.  §  5)  and  Pliny  (v.  8)  give  an 
account  of  the  AtkuUes,  copied  from  the  above  state- 
n)cnts  of  Herodotus,  with  the  additien  of  what  Ue* 
nulotu.s  affirms  in  the  second  possajre  of  the  Atlrint' < 
(where  the  name  is  right"),  that  they  saw  do  viMuu& 
in  tiidr  sleeps  The  reams  'Ardpwfnt  is  a  ooirec- 
tion  of  Salmasius  (ad  Solin.  p.  292),  on  the  autho- 
rity  of  a  passage  from  the  Achaica  of  the  Akzan- 
dnan  writer  Rhianns  (s^  Enstath.  «f  XWem  Arse^. 
66 :  comp.  Stt  f»h.  B.  s.  r.'ArXaKrfj ;  Xicol.  namasc. 
ap.  Stoh.  Tit.  xliv.  vol.  iL  p.  226,  (>ais£;  Diod.  Sic 
iii.  8;  SoiGn.  Le,;  Baehr,  ad  ff«rod.Le.;  Meineke, 
A  nal.  A  lex.  pp.  1 8 1 ,  1 82.)  [  I'-  ] 

ATARNKUS  or  ATARNA  ('Arapr^vt,  'Aroftfa: 
Eth,  *Arapvtvs,  'ATapvtlnit),  a  city  of  Mysia,  op- 
posite to  Lesbos,  and  a  .strouj;  plat  e.  It  wa-s  >,n  tho 
road  from  Adramyttium  to  the  phiin  of  the  Caicna. 
(Xen.  >4fia6.rii.  8.  §8.)  Ataraens  seema  to  be  tli» 
genuine  original  name,  though  Atama,  or  Atanieny 
and  Atcme  (Pliny)  may  have  prevailed  afterwarda. 
Stephanus,  who  only  gires  the  name  Atama,  ooo- 
sistently  makes  the  ethnic  name  Atamcus.  Herodo- 
tus (i.  160)  telLs  a  story  of  the  city  and  its  territory, 
both  of  which  were  named  Atameus,  being  given  to 
the  Chiaus  by  Cyrus,  for  their  having  surrendered, 
to  him  Pactyea  the  I.ydi.in.  Stephanus  r.  'Anai- 
(Tos)  and  other  ancient  aulhoritics  cunsider  Alarnt>uj» 
to  be  tho  Tame  of  Homer  {IL  T.  44);  bnt  i«rhn|» 
incom^ctly.  The  territory  wa.<s  a  gorjd  00(11  Country. 
Histiaeiis  the  Milchian  was  deteatod  by  tbePefsirtn>  al 
Maione  in  the  Atameitis,  andtakm  pri.soner.  (Herod, 
vi.  28,  29.)  Tlie  place  wa.**  occujiicil  at  .i  later 
time  by  some  exiles  from  Cliios,  who  from  this  Atrung 
position  sallied  out  and  plundered  Ionia.  (I>iQd.xiiL 
65;  Xcn.  Uell.  iii.  2.  §  11.)  Thw  town  wa*  once 
the  rosideuce  of  Uermeias  the  tyrant,  the  friend  uf 
Aristotle.  Flnsanias  (rii.  2.  §  11)  says  that  the 
same  calamity  l>efel  tlie  Atanicitae  whii  h  dntvc  the 
Myusii  from  their  city  [Mrusj;  but  as  the  wteitinu 
of  the  two  dties  waa  not  nmHar,  it  ii  not  quite  dear 
what  he  means.  They  left  tho  {bce,  howi-vcr,  if 
his  statement  is  true;  and  PUiqr  (▼•  80),  in  his  time, 
mentiens  Atanens  aa  no  longer  a  city.  Pansaniaa 
(iv  3.').  §  10)  spf'.iks  of  hot  .springs  at  A-lyni,  op- 
posite to  Lesbos,  in  the  Ataraeus.  fAsi-k-iiA.J 
The  rfto  of  AtanwQS  is  gnennj  fiiad  at  ZKIwis- 
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I  tn  antononicni^  coi  txs  of  Mttatfu,  with 
thr  epignph  ATA.  and  ATAP. 

Thrrv  w«  a  pUce  near  Pitane  called  Atarneiu. 
<StraI^  p.  614.)  [G.  L.] 

.\  r.l.X  C^ra^i  Aude},  or  ATTAGUS^  a  river 
of  Xarh  .wnsis,  which  rise*  on  the  north  slope 

of  the  Prmiew.  and  flnws  by  Ctwcantonne  and  Karbo 
^.VarAo<w»F ),  N-lnw  which  it  enters  the  Mediterra- 
DMll,  Dear  the  K'tan^  de  Vtndres.  Strabo  (p. 
Itt)  BMkea  it  liie  in  the  Civtmntt,  which  is  not 
mm«-t.  Mela  (ii.  5)  and  Pliny  (iii.  4)  plnc-o  it.-* 
aaarc*^  in  the  PjrntieeA.  It  was  uartgaiile  tu  a  sliurt 
^■BtaBC*  above  NmW.    A  few  miles  up  than 

S>tr*joime  the  stream  dividt'-*  into  two  arms;  oni- 
arm  tinwed  into  a  lake,  Knbrt>>iu>  or  Kubrcniiis  (the 
lumn  Wiytfwwn  of  Stnibo) ;  and  the  other  direct 
ist^  th*'  sea.  Tho  Htibn^u-i  is  doscriNxl  by  Mela  an 
a  T«Tj  lar]ga  piece  uf  water,  which  communicated 
viA  tk»  ae*  bf  A  Mnoir  fMMig>.  TUs  appears  to 
}ip  thr-  E'taug  Sigtom  j  anil  t)ie  canal  Robine 
JAmde^witkh  ran  from  Narbonne  to  tliis  Etang, 
fcfiwMti  tke  Atax  of  the  Rodmum. 

The  iidui*)itant-  of  tbo  valley  of  the  At  ax  wi  rr< 
caUed  AtaciuL  Mela  caUs  ^arbo  a  ooluujr  of  the 
AtMiiii  and  tbe  Dieeoinu^  from  wUeh  WatdcaMwr 
« "  4.  L  p.  draw>  the  ctmeluision  tliat  this  {ilare 

was  li  .'t  tiiei  original  capital  of  the  Ataciiu.  Bat 
like  terms,  when  be  epeokf  cf**  Tolon 
T  vt-safnmi"  and  *'  \1eniua  Alldbnijrum  ;"  80  tint 
we  may  rded  Walckenaer  s  oondasioo  liram  tlue 
pasfta^  TVm  may,  borwever,  bare  been  a  Vkne 
.Vlax,'^  as  Eosebiii."*  luimes  it,  or  Vicus  .\farinus, 
tbe  birtb- place  of  I'.  Terentiua  Varro:  and  the 
i«h>4iast  on  H*irane  (SaL  L  10. 46)  may  not  be  oor- 
nct,  wban  be  says  that  Varro  was  called  Atadnos 
fn-MH  the  rircr  Atax.  Poljrbiiia  (uL  37}  xzxiv.  10) 
cali>  this  river  Narbo.  fO.  L.^ 

ATELLA  ("ArcAAa:  £th.  'ATtWtwds,  Atella- 
r'"^-).  *  rity  of  r.iinpnnia,  situated  on  tlie  road  from 
l^piuk  U)  Neapoiir.,  at  the  distance  of  9  miles  from 
eacb  of  tboee  two  cities.  (Stepb.B.  s.v.;  Tab.  PtutS) 
Its  catoe  is  not  f«jund  in  hbtory  durin;^  the  wars  oif 
the  K««nans  with  tiie  Campanian^.  n<jr  on  ooca^iun  of 
Ae  aettleniciit  of  Campania  in  n.  c.  330 :  it  i)n>l)ably 
fiHrmed  the  fortunes  of  its  poweifiil  neighbour  Capua, 
tboogb  its  independence  is  attested  by  its  coins.  In 
tke  Meeod  Pnie  war  tbe  Atellani  were  among  tbe 
first  to  dr-v  lirf  for  the  Cartluipnians  after  the  battle 
«f  OsoHw  (Ut.  zxiL  61;  6il.  itai.  xi.  14):  hence, 
vln  iSbfj  Ml  inlD  the  power  of  the  Banuiiii,  after 

tb«^  rrd  .<  :i"r,  «f  Capnri.  n.  r.  211,  they  were  very 
arrerdj  treated:  tbe  chief  citizens  and  authors  of 
TCfiBit  wen  eaecated  on  tbe  spot,  while  of  the 
of  the  inhabitants  the  grealer  part  were  sold  as 
«]vr»,  and  others  removed  to  distant  settkinents. 
Tlv  next  year  (210)  the  few  raadidn^  bihabitante 
■»rr)p  r.xi)pelle<l  to  nii;.'rate  to  Cul.iti.i,  and  the  citiieiis 
«f  Kaocria,  whoee  own  ciqr  had  been  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  were  eetUed  at  AteUafai  their  stead  (Uy. 
xxrL  16,  JW.  34,  xxvii.  3.)    After  this  it  appars 
to  have  qtiickly  revived,  and  Cicero  qpeoks  of  it  as, 
is  his  tiitic,  a  ^rishing  and  impoftaat  Bnundpal 
town.   It  was  under  the  especial  jiatronage  and  pro- 
^•v^oD  Off  the  great  orator  himself,  bat  we  do  not 
kiK/w  what  was  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  ctmnection 
hrt*ret-n  them.    (Cic.  de  Leg.  A'jr.  ii.  31,  ad  Fam, 
7.  Oil  Q.  Fr.  iL  14.)     Under  Aur:u.stus  it  re- 
.*^\rda  colony      military  ^cttlers;  but  continued 
to  he  a  place  ooly  of  municipal  rank,  and  is  classed 
l»r  Stmho  among  th"  sm.aller  towiLs  of  Cainp-inia. 
Xi'i^  iiL  d.  a.  9  i  Slrab.  v.  p.  249 ;  PluL  iii.  I .  ^  6d ; 
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Orell.  Inter.  130.)  It  continued  to  exist  as  an 
epuicopal  see  till  the  ninth  century,  but  was  then 
much  decayed;  and  in  A.o.  1030  tbe  inbabitanta 
were  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  jloersa, 
then  lately  founded  by  the  Norman  Count  Rai- 
nulplms.  Some  remains  of  its  walls  and  other  ruins 
are  still  visible  at  a  spot  aboat  2  miles  K.  of  ^rersa, 
near  the  villages  of  S.  Arptno  and  .S.  Klfmlin;  and 
an  old  chua-h  on  the  site  b  still  calle<i  Sla  Maria  di 
Atella.  Numerous  inscriptions,  terracottas,  niul 
other  minor  antiquities,  have  been  found  then*.  (Moi- 
sten. Nvt.  in  Cluv.  p.2GU;  liirtiiauelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  592.) 

The  name  of  AtelU  b  best  known  hi  ccmieetiflB 
witli  the  peculiar  class  of  dran.ntie  representations 
which  deri\itl  from  thence  the  appellation  of  "  Ka- 
babe  AtelUinae,**  and  whidi  were  borrowed  from 
tlii  ii!  1>y  the  Koinans,  among  whom  they  enjoyed  fur 
a  time  especixil  favour,  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  the 
penaltiea  and  dSeqnalificatkna  which  attached  to  the 
actors  of  other  dramatic  fierfnmmnces.    At  si  liter 
period,  however,  they  degenerated  into  so  hcentious 
a  ehaneter,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberina  they  were 
alt<^»etlier  jirnliiMteil.  and  the  actors  h.nni>hed  from 
Italy.    These  plays  were  originally  written  in  the  1 
Oeeiio  diaket,  wlneb  they  appear  to  have  mainly  con-  |  . 
tributcd  to  prescr>'e  in  its  jmrity.  (Liv.  vii.  2;  Strab. 
T.  p,  233;  Tac.  Amt.  iv.  14.    For  further  pafti- 
cnlan  eencenang  tlie  FahnhM  AleUaoae  lee  Benw* 
hardy,  Rvmifchc  LlfiTotm,  pk  379,  &C.)  The  early 
importance  of  AteUa  is  fardier  attwted  by  its  coins, 
wmch  weemble  in  their  typee  tiioee  of  Capua,  bnt 
bear  the  le.;eiul,  in  Oscan  characters,  "  Aderl,"— 
evidently  the  native  form  of  the  name.  (Miilingen, 
Nwm$m.  de  Vltalie,  p.  190;  Friedliinder,  OBldsekt 
Mumen,  ji.  15.)  [E.H.B.] 

ATER  or  NIGER  MONS,  a  mountain  range  of 
Inner  Libya,  on  tlie  N.  side  of  the  Great  Desert 
(Sahara),  dividing  the  port  of  Roman  Africa  on  tbe 
Great  Syrtis  from  Phazania  (Ffzzcfi).  It  seems  to 
correspond  either  to  the  J ebel-SoutJan  or  Jilack 
Afountaiiu,  between  28°  and  29°  N.  laU,  and  from 
about  10°  E.  lonp.  ea.stward,  or  to  the  SK.  pro- 
longation of  the  some  chain,  called  the  Jilack 
Ilariisch,  or  both.  Tbe  entire  range  is  of  a  UadE 
basaltic  rock,  whence  the  ancient  and  nuxlem  names 
(Plin.  V.  5,  vi.  30.  s.  35;  Uomemann,  Jituttt  ron 
A'airo  nach  Fezum,  p.  60).  [P.  S.] 

ATEIINl'M  CArtpvoy.  Pesrarn),  a  city  of  tbe 
Vestini,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  tbe 
moath  of  the  liver  Atenme,  fimn  whieb  it  derived 
it.s  name.  It  w.xs  the  only  Vcistinian  city  on  tlie  vea- 
coast,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  serving 
as  the  emporinm  not  only  of  the  Veatbii,  bnt  of  tbe 
Peli:.nii  ^m  i  Mirnieini  also.  (Stmh.  v.  pp.  241,  242.) 
As  early  as  the  second  Punic  war  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
phee  of  impoitaiioe:  having  j<nned  tbe  cause  of  Han^ 
nilwl  and  t  he  Carlhapinians,  it  was  retaken  in  B.c.218 
by  tbe  praetor  Sempronius  Tuditantu,  when  a  consi- 
denhle  ium  of  money,  as  wdl  as  7000  prisoners, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47.) 
Under  Augustus  it  received  a  colony  of  veterans, 
among  whom  its  territory  was  portioned  oat  {Lib. 
CoUm,  p.  253),  bat  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank  of  a 
colony.  Various  inscriptions  attest  its  mnniciixil 
condition  under  the  Roman  Empire.  One  of  these 
mentions  the  restoration  of  its  port  by  Tiberius  (R»> 
manclli,  vol.  iii.  p.  82);  another,  which  commemo- 
rates the  contimuitioii  of  the  Via  Valeria  by  Clau- 
dius to  this  (loint  (Orell.  Inscr.7\l),  speaks  only  of 
the  <)>tia  Atemi,"  without  mentioning  the  town  of 
thai  iiaiuc;  and  the  satue  expression  is  found  both  in 
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Jfcln  .in<l  PtnlpTOv,  as  well  aa  in  the  Itinerary.  (Mel. 
ii.4;  i'toLiii.  l.§20;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  3 13,  bat  in  p.  101 
itisdistiiidlfedM  **Alwnocmtaa.")  Vmnvx- 
Istiiii:  n'mainfl  wc  learn  that  th<>  ancient  city  occnpied 
butii  baoJu  of  the  nver  doee  to  its  mouth,  which 
was  conwrtni  bjr  wlUksid  woris  into  a  port*  Soow 
Tostipcs  of  the^e  still  remain,  as  well  as  the  mins  of 
an  ancieat  bridge.  (RomaneUi,  toL  iii.  pp.  79 — 82.) 
The  modera  dijr  of  Aieara,  »  rtry  poor  place, 
thouph  a  strong  fortress,  is  situated  wholly  on  the 
side  of  the  river:  it  appears  to  have  been  alreadjr 
known  bgr  ill  modem  appellation  in  the  time  of  P. 
MMonns,  who  mentiaoi  it  under  the  name  of  Pis- 
caria(ii.  21).  tli.U.li.] 

ATERMUS  ('Ar«pror:  AUrmy,  u  eonalcienible 
river  of  Central  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea 
between  Adria  and  Ortona,  Strabo  correetljr  de- 
scribes it  (v.  p.  241)  as  rising  in  the  neighbonrbood 
of  Amitemam,  and  Howing  through  tlie  territory  of 
the  V'^estini :  in  this  part  of  its  course  it  has  a  SE. 
direction,  but  close  to  the  site  of  Corfininm  it  turns 
abniptly  at  right  angles,  and  pursues  a  NE.  ooorse 
from  thence  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  just  nnder 
the  walls  of  Ptfcara.  At  its  mouth  was  situated 
tlie  town  of  Atcrnu'ii,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
Atemi  Ostia.''  In  this  latter  part  of  its  cour>e, 
aoconling  to  Strabo  (i.  c),  it  formed  the  limit  be- 
tween the  Vestini  and  Mamidni;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  statement  is  correct,  though  Pliny 
and  Mela  extend  tlie  contines  of  the  Frentani  as  fiu: 
as  the  Atemos,  and  Ptolemy  includes  the  months 
both  of  that  river  and  the  Matrinas  in  the  territoiy 
.of  the  MarrucinL  (Plin.  iii  18.  s.  17 ;  Meh^  ii.  4; 
PtoLiiL  1.  §20.)  Intiwapperpnioritaeonraalt 
flows  tlmmgh  a  br<>a<l  and  tronph-likc  valley, boundetl 
CD  each  side  by  very  lot\y  mountains,  and  itself  ele< 
Tated  mora  than  SOOOfiietabofvatfaa  Ma.  Thonai^ 
V)\y  pirpp  between  two  huge  m&<«8cs  of  mountains 
by  which  it  escapes  from  this  upland  valiijy,  most 
lMToalw9i|aftnned  oneof  die  principal  fines  of 
niunication  in  this  jiort  of  Italy ;  th  inirh  it  was  not 
till  the  rrign  of  Ckodios  that  the  Via  Valeria  was 
canM  along  this  fine  fhm  Oodlniinn  to  the  Adriatie. 
(Inscr.  ap.  On-ll.  711.)  StruTKi  nientious  a  bridge 
over  the  river  24  stadia  (3  miles)  from  Corflninm, 
near  the  nte  <rf  the  modera  town  of  Popoli;  a 
point  wllieh  must  have  always  been  of  importance 
in  a  militaij  point  of  riew:  hence  we  And  Domitios 
during  the  Cml  War  (n,  a  49)  occupying  it  with 
the  ho|)o  of  amwting  the  adTance  of  Caesar.  (Caes. 
B.C.  i.  16.)  The  Atemns,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  Atemo,  but 
holoir  PopM  i»  known  only  as  the  Fnme  tU  Pes- 
eam, — an  appellation  which  it  seems  to  have  a-s- 
Bumed  as  early  as  tlie  seventh  century,  when  we  And 
it  called  Piscarins  flavins."  (P.  Dine.  iL  20.)  It 
is  one  of  the  niofit  con-sidcrahk'  streams  on  the  E. 
side  uf  the  Apennines,  in  respect  of  the  volume  of  its 
waters,  wU(&  am  ftd  bgr  numeroos  pcrenni.tl  and 
abundant  sources.  [K.  II.  B.] 

ATESTE  (ATfffT^,  Ptol.:  iFfA.  Atestinus :  EsU), 
a  f&ty  of  Northern  Italy,  ritnated  in  the  interior  of 
the  province  of  Vcnctia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Eugnnean 
hilU,  and  about  18  mike  SW.  of  Fataviuin.  (Ptol. 
iiL  Uf  80;  PBn.{iL  19  fl.S8;  lbnial,s.M}  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  281,  where  the  distance  from  Patavium  is 
reckoned  25  M.  P.)  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  it 
was  a  Ronm  oolony;  and  it  is  mentioned  abo  hy 
'r.-\i  itns  (ffi'jtt.  iii.  C>)  in  ,1  iTiuiurr  lli.it  doarly  shows 
it  to  have  lieen  a  place  of  cousidenitiun  oxider  tlie 
Emjin.   Bnfc  an  inscription  pnaamd  If 
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Maffei  (Afii.*.  Vrmn.  p.  IDS;  Orrll.  /iwer.  3110) 
proves  that  it  was  u  municipal  town  of  some  imjior- 
tanee  aa  eariy  aa  b.  c  IS6,  and  tiiat  its  teniteiy 
a<1  joined  that  of  Vieentia.  The  modem  city  of  Etie 
is  famous  for  having  given  title  to  one  uf  the  most 
iOuslnwB  IhiitiKeo  of  modera  Eniwpo;  it  ii  a  ccbr* 
derable  and  flonrishing  pl.vc,  but  c<intains  no.irclc  t 
remains,  except  nnmerooii  in.scriptions.  These  have 
been  eolleeted  and  published  by  the  AUtate  Fnrla- 
nctto.  (Padov.i,  1837,  8vo.) 

About  6  miles  £.  of  Ette  is  Montelict,  which  i» 
mentioned  hj  Pknhis  Dfaoonns  (iv.  26),  under  the 
name  of  ^InNS  Sii.iris,  ."v;  a  >frong  fortress  in  tlio 
time  of  the  Lombards;  but  the  name  is  not  found  ia 
any  oaifier  writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATHACUS,  a  town  in  the  npper  part  of  Mace- 
donia, of  uncortaitt  sit^  probably  m  Lynemtia.  (Un 
zzxL  84.) 

ATHAMAmA  ("Afla/xoffa  :  FtA.  'ABoftir, 
-ovof ;  in  IMod.  xviii.  11,  ^ABdfjtayrts),  a  (fiatrict 
in  the  SE.  of  Epeims,  between  Mount  Pindos  sad 
the  river  Andithns.  The  river  Achelons  floml 
thnmgh  this  narrow  district.  Its  chief  towns  weW 
Argithca,  Tetraphylia,  Hcraclcia,  and  Tbeodorisj 
andoftlme  Aigitheawas  tlie  capital.  The  Atha* 
manes  were  a  rude  peoj>lc.  Stnilx"  clri-isc-  tlipin 
among  the  1  liessaliaus,  but  duubt;>  whether  they 
an  to  be  regarded  as  HsOmCB.  (Strsb.  ix.  p  434^ 
X.  p.  449.)  They  are  rarely  mentioned  in  Gnxian 
history,  but  on  the  decay  of  the  Jlolossian  kinc'iL>fri, 
they  appear  as  an  indci>endent  people.  They  were 
the  last  of  the  Epirot  tribes,  which  (tl)taitip<l  i)i>litical 
power.  The  Atlianianes  and  the  Aetoliana  dcatn^ycd 
the  Aenianes,  and  the  farmer  extended  timr  domi- 
nions as  far  as  Mt.  Oel.n.  (Strali.  p.  427.)  The 
Athamancs  were  most  powerful  under  their  kii^ 
Amynander  (about  b.c.  200),  who  took  n  pronunent 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Philip  nod 
Antiochus.  {Diet.  gfBiogr.aitAmjfitaMitr.)  They 
w«re  sriMNinently  snbdned  by  Ae  HacedoniaBS,  mi 
in  the  time  of  Stral>o  liad  ccx'^cd  to  ciist  as  a  ^oi^a- 
rate  people  (iz.  p.  429).  Pliny  (ir.  2)  errooeouitly 
teckohi  Atinmaida  as  part  of  AetoKa. 

ATHAMA'NTIUS  CAMPUS  CAeafidmor  «- 
itov).    1.  A  pbin  in  Boeotia,  between  Acraepbium 
and  the  kke  Copai.s,  where  Athamai  was  nid  te 
have  formerly  dwelt.  (Paus.  ix.  24.  §  1; 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  306.) 

S.  A  pUin  m  Pbthioti<!,  in  Thessaly,  round  Hsh» 
or  Alus,  so  called  from  Athamas,  the  founder  of 
Halus.  (Apoll.  Rbod.  ii.  514;  EtTm.  M.  ».  f'i 
Leake,  Jbid.  vol.  iv.  p.  337.) 

ATHANA'GIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  within  the 
IlH^rn.**,  the  capital  of  tlie  Ilr  rgetea  according  to 
I, ivy  (xxi.  61),  but  n(jt  nu-ntioned  by  any  other 
writer.  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  451)  't:ikw  it  fat 
Afframaut,  nc.ir  the  .mcient  IlerJa.         [!'.  S.] 

ATHK'NAE  {'Aefivcu).  Be>ides  the  cclcbndwl 
city  of  this  name,  Stephanus  B.  (*.  r.)  mentions 
right  others,  namely  in  Lai-onia,  Caria,  Liguris, 
Italy,  Eubuea,  Acaroania,  Boeotia,  and  Puntus. 
Of  thfloe  thiee  only  an  knonvn  to  ns  ftwn  othw  an- 
thorities. 

1.  DiADEs  (AuiSff),  a  town  in  Boeotia.  near  the 
promontory  Cenaeom,  famded  by 'the  Athodint 

(Strah.  X.  p.  446),  or  according  to  Ephonf,bf 
a  son  of  Abas.   (Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

9.  An  andoot  town  of  Boeoth^  on  the  rivtf 
Trit.  ;i,  an<l  near  the  lake  Copais,  whi<  h,  tngethw 
with  the  neighbooring  town  of  Eleus»Ls,  was  de- 
.•troyed  by  an  innndatifln.  (Stnh.  is.  p.  407;  F«»> 
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is.      I  tt  Lnkt,  NcrOmm  Omet,  i«L&  m. 

ia«.  993.) 

ATHE'KAE  (Atenak),  a  city  and  port  of  Pontos 
(Stcpk.  &.«.«.  *A9qrcu),  with  an  Hellenic  temple. 
AoTKofin;:  to  Airian  (p.  4,  &c.),  it  was  180  stadia 
v«L»t  at'  tbe  riTvr  Adknus,  and  280  stadia  west  of  the 
ApmL  Bnnt{LondonGtog.Jovm.v6Lxi.]^\92) 
mentinos  an  in.-iCTiifi'  ant  f)hco,  calletl /maA,  on  tlic 
txmtl  beCvven  Trthixond  and  tb«  mouth  of  the 

map  between 

AtmmktJii  tlie month  of  the  ApsanLs  is  n:nr!t  niorc 
thaa  180  stadk.  The  distaoce  of  Ehiam  (^JiixaJi), 
ft  mMcum  fMm,  to  AOmm  b  970  itadim 
vAieil  ■(lUH  vnttj  well  with  the  map.  If  then 
tke  ApwnM  rAff«Aitro3  is  rightlj  identified,  and 
JtmA  k  AdMBM,  then  fa  an  errtr  in  the  itaidn 
betworn  Athen.n^  ani\  tho  Apsani.i. 

PrDoe[aias  derives  tlie  name  of  tbe  place  from  an 
MMiant  friwea,  wheat  tomb  was  taara.  Arrian 
>];»aics  (if  Atheuao  .xs  a  (1.\-rrtcd  fort,  but  Procopius 
deaciibcs  ii  aa  a  popuiooa  place  in  his  time.  ^BM. 
firm.  i.  BO.  Ootk.  W.  2.)  IfaidMit  aaranea 
illo  be  the  same  {>U(«  as  the  Ok-iniiu)  of  Scvlax 
3SX  HMi  Craner  {Asia  MmoTt  vol.  i.  p.  292) 
aanna  the  atte  ef  Atbenae  to  be  a  pbu»  ealkd 
Ordamma.  [G.  L.] 

ATHE  XAE  ('Aan'*";  in  Horn.  <?«iTii.80,'A<^n7: 
Ah.  *AA|MMM,  fem.  'A^i'aia,  AthenieoBis),  the 
aa|ilri«rAttk». 

I.  SBwifM         *   r\  . 

Athena  fa  iiliiatad  llMMiii  f      i  1  P  ^milcg 
Crom  tbe  sea- mast,  in  the  central  plain  of  Attica, 
wiiin  k  is  eocloeed  by  moan  tains  oneveiy  side  except 
dip  smth,  where  it  w  open  to  the  an.   This  plain 
is  Kiumietl  on  the  NW,  by  Mt,  Parncs,  on  the  NE. 
bj  >lt.  Pentelicus,  on  the  S£.  by  Mt.  Hyiuettiu, 
aid  on  tbe  W.  by  Mt.  AegafaiNi    In  the  soathem 
jart  of  the  plain  th«rc  rise  screnil  emiiien(vs.  Of 
tbe  moet  prominent  is  a  lofty  insolutctl  inoun- 
tiiin.  with  acoi^eal  peaked  anmniii,  now  called  the 
UiU  of  St.  Grorijr,  whii  h  nsed  to  be  identified  by 
tapDgrapb«r9  with  thf  ancient  Ancbesni us,  out  whit  li 
as  DOW  admitted  to  be  tbe  men  celebrated  ),ycabettu.s. 
Tb}«  m^wintain.  which  was  not  included  within  the 
a2M-aef>t  waHs,  lies  to  tbe  Dorth-east  of  Athens,  and 
fcrxxM  tbe  moat  strfldng  ftatare  in  tbe  enrinns  of 
tbe  fity.    It  b  to  Athens,  as  a  modem  writer  has 
af«Jj  remarked,  what  Vesuvios  is  to  Naples  or 
Arths'a  Seat  to  Edinbinxh.  Sontb-west  or  Lyca- 
bettu9  there  are  four  hills  of  moderate  height,  all 
«f  wbicb  fanned  part  td  the  oQr.   Of  tbeie  tbe 
Mwvrt  to  Lfeabettoa,  and  al  the  dislaneo  efa  ndle 
from  the  Utter,  was  the  AcRopous,  or  citadel  of 
Atbena,  a  square  craggy  rock  rising  abruptly  about 
150feit,with  aialavmmiterahont  1000 ftet  lon^ 
ftom  east  to  west,  by  r)f)0  feet  brnail  fniTD  nnrth  to 
•BOtb.    Immediately  we&t  of  tbe  Acropolis  is  a  se- 
aand  hiB  ti  imf^olar  Ibrm,  the  AncfOPAona.  To 
tb^  («»utb-west  there  ri'^.s  a  third  bill,  tlie  Pnyx,  on 
which  tbe  aoaemblies  of  tbe  citizens  were  held;  and 
to  the  aonth  tt  the  fatter  fa  a  ibtnth  UIl,  known  aa 
t;  »-  Mr-«Kii">i.    ()'\  till-  (  astern  aii<l  wp>t<  ni  ^iili-s  nf 
tbe  city  there  mn  two  small  streams,  both  of  wiiich 
w  nevlfedHaiafadbf  the  heats  of  innmier  and  by 
th*-  cL-mrifbi  for  artitii  ial  irrigaticin  befcire  tlu-y  reac  h 
tbe  aea.   Tbe  stream  on  tbe  east,  called  tbe  lus- 
aoa.  VM  jefaMd  by  the  Eridanoa  doaa  to  tiM  Ly- 
cevxTn  aaiKide  tbe  walk,  and  then  flowtd  in  a  loath- 
wcsierly  directkn  thioagh  the  aonthem  qnarter  of 
the  dty.  The  fliaam  «n  tha  west,  named  tbe  C&- 
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pHTSsus,  rana  doa  aanth,  at  the  dfatanoe  of  aboat 

a  mile  ami  a  half  from  the  walls.  South  of  the 
city  was  seen  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the  harbours 
of  Athens. 

The  Athenian  ?nil  and  climate  exercised  an  ino- 
portant  influence  upon  tbe  buildings  of  the  city. 
Ihgf  mn  dniMtarind  bj  lliltoB  in  hfa  noUa 

lines:  — 

"  Wliere  on  the  Aegean  shore  a  rity  stand"! 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  ami  li'jht  the  soil.  " 

The  plain  of  Athens  is  barren  and  destitute  of 
vagetation,  with  the  exception  of  Uia  hog  atraun  of 
olives  which  stretcli  fmin  Mt.  Pames  by  the  jitle  of 
tbe  CephisBos  to  the  sen.  "  The  buildings  of  the 
dtj  pqweaaed  a  property  prodnced  hmnemately  by 
the  Athenian  soil.  Athens  stamls  on  a  bed  of  hard 
UmestoDe  rock,  in  most  places  thiuly  covered  by  a 
meai^  aoiftea  of  aefl.  neni  tiifa  aaiftoe  the  rode 
itself  frequently  projects,  and  almost  alway.t  h  visi- 
ble. Athenian  iiuenuitT  soggeoted,  and  Athenian 
dexterity  haa  realued,  na  adaptstkn  of  andi  a  soil 
to  arehitectural  purposes.  Of  this  there  remains 
tbe  fullest  evidence.  In  tbe  rocky  soil  itself  waUa 
haTO  been  hewn,  paveroentefc^relled,  steps  and  seata 
chiselletl,  clsteins  excavated  and  niclies  scooped  ; 
almoet  every  ol^ject  that  in  a  simple  state  of  society 
wooU  ha  neeeaaaiy  cfdier  for  public  or  private  fa- 
brics, was  thus,  as  it  were,  quarried  in  the  soil  of 
the  city  itaeU."  (Wocdsworth,  Atkeat  ami  Attioa, . 
pw62.) 

The  surpassinp  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  Athe« 
nian  atmofiphere  naturally  allowed  tlie  inhabitants  to 
pass  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  nir.  UeiKe,  as 
the  same  writer  remarks,  "  we  may  in  part  account 
for  the  {iractical  defects  of  their  domestic  an  liifec- 
ture,  the  badness  of  their  streets,  and  the  pn>vcrbial 
meanneaa  of  tbe  booses  of  the  noblest  individoafa 
amone  them.  Hence  certainly  it  w.-is  that  in  the 
best  days  of  Alliens,  tlie  Atlienians  woi:shippcd,  they 
legtthtad,  they  saw  dramatfe  wpwaiiiitathm^  under 
tbe  open  sky."  The  transparent  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  i^  noticed  by  Euripides  ( J/ed.  8W^),  who 
describes  the  Athenixuu  as  iul  Siii  Xaftwporirov 
^lyotrrts  aSpws  atOfpoi.  Modem  travellers  have 
not  failed  to  notice  the  same  peculiarity.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley si^aks  "  of  the  transparent  cleameai,  the  brillfant 
coloarinjT  of  an  Athenian  sky;  of  the  flood  of  fire 
with  which  tbe  marble  columns,  tlie  njoontaioa  and 
the  aea,  aia  an  bathed  and  penrtraterl  bjaa 
mination  of  an  Athenian  sunajt."  The  epithet, 
which  Ovid  (Art.  A$n,  iii.  389)  appliea  to  Uymettua 
—  **  pwffW0o§  ceDea  Hymetn,**  u  atrictly  comet  j 
and  the  writer,  whom  we  have  jnst  qnotod,  mentions 
**  the  vioUt  hue  which  Uymettus  assumes  in  the 
evening  sk>  in  contrast  to  the  gkwhig  fnmaoe  of 
the  rock  of  Lyrabettiis,  and  the  ri»y  pyramid  of 
Pentelicus."  (blauley,  in  CUunctU  Museum^  toL  L 
pp.  60.  61.) 

We  draw  upon  another  intelligent  traveller  for  a 
description  of  tbe  acenery  of  Athens.  "  Tbe  great 
natienal  amphitheatre  of  wlrfeh  Athana  fa  the  centre, 

pdsses-ses,  in  aiMition  to  its  beautv,  certain  foatun-s 
of  pe  uliarity,  which  render  it  tbe  more  ({iihcult  to 
form  any  adeqoato  idea  of  ito  aoenery,  hnt  from  per- 
sonal view.  The  chief  of  these  Is  a  ccrt.iin  di'L^n-e 
of  r^olarity,  or  rather  of  symroetiy,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  princiiKtl  i^rta  of  the  landscape,  whidi 
enablea  the  aye  the  better  to  ap])rehend  its  whole  ex- 
tent and  variety  at  a  nn^le  kI^ik^i  *^  thus  to  ei\joy 
the  full  effect  of  iu  collective  wccllenca  mora  per* 
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A.  The  Astj. 
fi.  Peimeeus. 

C.  Muuychia. 
1).  rimlcmin. 

EE,  FF..  Tb«  Lon-  WalU;  EE 
the  northern  wall,  aiid  FF  the 
soathiTii  wall. 

G6.  The  Ph«]«rie  WiilL 

H.  Harbour  of  Peiraeeua, 

I.  Phalcric  Bay. 

1.  The  Cephissus. 

2.  The  Ili>sus. 

3  >  The  Eridanas. 
Ummi  Hynicttus. 


5.  Mount  LTcabcttos. 
G.  Mount  Anchesmua. 

7.  Mount  CoPi'dallo*. 

8.  Mount  rowilum.  (This  moan- 

tain  and  7  an  parts  of  th« 
ranj*e  of  Aejraleos.) 

9.  The  out«r  Ccramelcos. 

10.  Acadcniia. 

11.  Oeum  Ccramcicum  ? 

12.  Colonu^ 

13.  Achjinmc 

14.  Croju'ia. 

15.  FuL-oiiidac. 

16.  Eupyridnc. 


17.  Alopece. 

18.  Lamsa. 

19.  Haliinus. 

20.  Prosijalta. 

21.  Cciriadae? 

22.  Acxone. 

23.  Thymootia, 

24.  Condallus. 

25.  Xypete?  (Tmja.) 

26.  Uennus. 

27.  Oia. 

28.  Upfjcr  Agryle. 

29.  Lowiir  Agrj]e. 


ATHENAE 

My        viMre  tlie  allRitiaB  it  dillnetod  by  a 

lcjf>  iirl- rly  ,i(  I  umulati<»n  r\>ni  of  bfaiitiful  ohjtK-t.s. 
lU  more  prominent  charactemtics  are:  iin>t,  the 
wide  cileat  of  open  plda  in  tlie  eentre;  Moondlj, 
tlK  thm*  separate  mn^'tt*  of  niouritain, —  IlynietlUH, 
ftokii  II*,  and  Fame*, — to  Uw  ejr«  of  nearly  the 
mtm  bcijrfaL,  and  tMoafinir  the  pbio  at  urnNpial  di»- 
(■MM  OR  three  Mdes,  to  tlie  soutli-»:L>t.  north  ciL-t, 
aad  Mtli-irHt;  thinilj,  the  sea  on  Uie  remainiog 
■de,  with  its  tfllanda,  and  the  distant  mainland  of 
Pekipaoneim5 :  foorthlj,  the  cliuter  of  rocky  prota- 
bwanco  in  the  centra  oif  the  plain,  the  most  striking 
«f  which  either  fonn  part  of  the  site  of  the  city,  or 
are  grasped  wooDd  it;  and  fifthly,  the  line  of  dark 
doae  t^rf  ^rroTes,  winidiog  like  a  lar^  fn'een  river 
thniqgh  the  heart  of  the  Tale.  Any  funuality,  which 
ari^  ke  expected  to  result  from  so  symmetikil  an 
amiTCfTDPnt  of  these  leading  elements  of  the  O0nipo> 
MU'jii,  timber  interrupted  by  the  low  gxac^fnl 
Mgt  of  Tnrcovouni,  extending  behind  tbo  diy  up 
the  CHltn>  of  tliP  }tl;iin;  atKl  {jv  a  few  more  mark«xl 
wdalatious  of  it»  surt'ai-e  about  the  i'eirai'ca.s  aud  the 
■iigbboarinif  coast.  The  present  barren  and  de&erted 
§t»tr  of  thi>  tair,  l>iit  not  fertile  r^on,  is  {xTliajts 
zidieT  fitvoorable  than  uthemise  to  its  lull  pic- 
tarBBqne  eflect,  tending  less  to  interfere  with  die 
cpQtliziies  of  the  Luiditcape,  in  which  its  beauty  so 
gnmtly  ooosista,  than  a  deaee  popolaticni  and  high 
itatetfcBhun.'*    (]|iira,ro«rA»  Awoe^ToLiL 

It  I"*  propnc^l  to  pivf  hero  only  a  brief  account  of 
the  iublucy  of  the  ri2«,  progress,  and  tail  of  the  CUjf, 
m  n  neceaooiy  intradnetka  to  n  man  detailed 
aminatiuii  of  it.s  t'>|x;^!i{>hy.  The  politicil  hilloiy 
•f  Axhcna  forms  a  prominent  part  of  Gieciatt  Uetwy, 
end  caold  not  be  nanmted  in  this  place  at  enScioit 
Irn^rth  t-i.  V«  of  any  valin-  to  the  .student.    The  city 

Athcxtf,  iike  many  other  Grecian  cities,  was  ori- 
;:kial!  r  uMifliMwl  to  its  Acropolis,  and  was  afterwawh 
rxr«wied  over  the  plain  and  the  ailjacx-nt  liills.  The 
ovii^iBal  city  on  the  Acropolis  was  said  to  have  ]tem 
bmtk  1^  Cerrops,  and  was  hence  called  Cbcbopia 
(Wmftvia)  even  iu  later  times.  (Stiub.  ix.  p.  397 ; 
£anpk  S^ppL  658,  LI.  1289.)  Among  his  suc- 
aaaaea*  die  name  of  Erechthens \,  also  called  Erich- 
tkoaaaa,  wa>  likewise  pnaerved  by  the  buildings  of 
AtkeiM.  This  king  is  said  to  liave  dedicated  to 
Alhma  a  temple  uii  the  Acropolis,  and  to  have  «et 
ay  iai  it  the  image  of  the  goddess,  made  of  olive  wood, 
— fcvTWTJ  in  latf-r  time.-*  as  the  !>tatue  of  Athena  I'o- 
linn«  the  ^l<Je^t  sacred  object  in  all  Athene.  Erechtheus 
W  latther  said  to  have  been  buried  in  this  temple  of 
Ath-  !  :».  !i  I 'i  na-i  lieno'forth  called  the  EitKcn- 
THt^LH.  la  his  reijrn  the  inliabitants  of  tiic  city, 
«1m  vtnorijnrudly  Pelasgians  and  called  Cranai,  and 
«h9  woo  siterward>  named  C)^ro[iiihie  from  Cecropfi, 
■HOT  letdlfed  the  name  of  Athenian.^,  iu  conMHiuencc 
mi  tSas  fiairtlMWfO  which  wait  given  by  him  to  the 
w>ir»hip of  Athena.  (Hero<l.  viii.  44.)  Thc!><'u.H,  the 
w^ti^^tmi  ]iero  of  Attica,  is  still  more  celebrated  in 
i-rrrt-l'im  with  the  eaHf  kistoiy  of  the  dty.  He 

Is  vaid  to  have  unitetl  into  one  jioliticil  l«i.ly  the 
twrvive  indepetMlent  ftlatcs  into  which  Cecr\ip«i  had 
dMded  Attk%aai  to  hare  made  Alliens  the  capital 
of  the  sew  stale.  This  important  revolution  ^va^ 
Mfawad  lij  an  hicrea&e  of  the  popaUtkni  of  the  dty, 
iar  whose  eeennimodatkM  Thesens  enlaiiged  Athens, 
fcy  ^»uildin^:  on  tlie  jrruund  to  the  south  of  the  Ce- 
u'lues  or  AcropuJia.   (Comp.  Thac.  U.  15.}  The 
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beaatiftd  temple — the  TRBBEtm — ended  at  a 

later  time  in  honour  of  this  hero,  remains  in  ex- 
istence down  to  the  present  day.  Uomer  mentions 
the  city  of  Athene,  and  speaks  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  in  connection  with  Erechtheus.  (Horn.  JL 
ii.  546,  seq.)  It  was  during  the  mythical  age  that 
the  Pelasgians  are  said  to  have  ftrtified  Hut  Acro- 
}j<ili>.  1  heir  name  continued  to  be  given  to  the 
northent  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  to  a  space  of 
fitnmd  below  this  wall  in  the  plain.  (Pans.  L  88. 
§3;  Thuc.  il  17.) 

In  the  histflcieal  a((e  the  fint  attempt  to  em- 
bdlish  Athens  appean  to  have  been  made  by 
Peisi0tnitu.-t  and  hiii  sons  (b.jC.  560 — 514).  Like 
several  of  the  other  Grecian  despotn,  they  erected 
many  templeu  aud  other  public  buildings.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  they  founded  tlie  temple  of  Apollo 
Pythius  (Tliiir.  vi.  54),  and  cominenci-d  the  p'pnntic 
teiDfjle  ui'  the  Olympiim  JLeun,  Mhich  reniaiued 
unfinished  for  centuries.  (Aristot.  PoL  T.  11.)  In 
B.  c.  500,  the  Diony.sijic  thejitre  was  commenced 
on  tJie  MJUth-eastem  blope  ot"  the  Acropolis,  in  con- 
se<{uencc  of  thu  tailing  of  the  wooden  construction 
in  which  the  early  drainaa  had  been  perl'ortiiei! ;  but 
the  new  theatre  was  not  cinnpletely  tiui&hed  till 
B.  0.840^  although  it  must  have  been  used  for 
the  representation  of  plays  long  befurc  that  time* 
(Pans.  L  29.  §  16  ;  Plut.  ViL  X.  Orat,  pp.  841, 
862.) 

A  new  era  in  the  liiston'  of  the  dty  commences 
with  ita  capture  by  Xerxes,  who  lednced  it  ahnoet 
to  a  heap  of  aahaa,  b.c.  480.  Thib  event  was  fd- 

lowed  by  the  rapid  development  (.f  the  maritime 
power  of  Athens,  and  the  C9tabli:>luneut  of  her 
em]nre  of*er  the  islands  of  the  A^rsan.  Her  own 
increa.xinc;  wealtli,  and  the  tribute  jaid  her  by  the 
auljject  states,  aiibrded  her  ample  means  fur  the 
embdlirinnent  of  the  dty;  and  during  the  half  cen- 
tury which  elapsed  Ixnween  the  lattle  of  Salanii.s  and 
the  Gommeaceuieut  of  the  Peloponnebian  war,  the 
Atiienianfl  erected  tiioaa  masterpiecea  of  ardii- 
tecturc  which  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  snooeeding  a^  Most  the  public  buihli^gs 
of  Athens  were  erMted  under  the  admhdstmtion  of 
Theniistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.  The  first  of 
these  cdebrated  men  could  do  little  towards  the 
ornament  of  Athens;  but  Cimon  and  Pericles  made 
it  the  most  .splendid  city  of  Greece.  The  first  object 
of  Themistocles  was  to  provide  for  the  secnritj  of 
Atbenii  by  surrounding  it  with  fortified  walls.  The 
new  w:dls,  of  which  Wtt  afaall  speak  below,  were 
60  .stadia  in  circumference,  aud  embraced  a  much 
greater  hjace  than  the  previous  walls;  but  the  whole 
of  this  space  was  pn>babl]r  never  entirely  filled  with 
buildings.  The  wall-,  were  erected  iu  C'e.-it  haste, 
in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the  SpaHan.H  to 
interrupt  their  progress ;  but  though  built  with 
gnat  irrejrtilarity,  they  were  firm  and  M»li'i.  (  I'liuo. 
i.  93.)  After  providing  for  the  Mcurity  ol  the  city, 
the  next  ol^ect  of  Tli«nbt«>c]cs  was  to  extend  her 
maritime  jx.wer.  S^ein^'  that  the  open  roadstead 
of  Plialerum,  wlii^  h  Wi  been  prex  iuu->ly  u.sed  by  the 
Athenians,  was  inaecnre  for  8hi{xs,  he  now  ret^dved 
to  fortify  the  more  sjwious  h.arhM»urs  in  the  penin- 
sula of  reirueeiui.  Ue  surrounded  it  with  a  wall, 
fffubably  not  less  than  14  or  15  feet  thick;  but  the 
town  wa.s  first  re^'ularly  laid  out  bj  HippodamiU,  of 
Miletus,  in  the  time  of  Perides. 

Under  the  edmiidetration  of  Clmoo  the  Theaehim 
was  buih,  and  the  Stoa  Poccil<<  .ndoniod  with  jaiiit- 
iogs  by  MiooD,  Pdygnotus,  and  Pautaeuos.  Cimoi. 
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ylanted  iuid  adorned  the  Academj  nnd  the  A|;ora; 
and  hp  also  built  the  south«-n  wall  of  the  Acn^polis, 
which  coDtiuued  to  be  called  hy  his  imine. 

It  was  to  Pericles,  however,  that  Athens  was 
chiefly  indebtwi  for  her  architectural  splendour. 
On  the  Acro{iolis,  he  built  Lhaee  wonderful  works  of 
Mt,  the  Parthenon,  the  Ewditlwiniii,  and  the  Pro- 
jiylaea;  in  tlie  city  he  erected  a  new  Odeium;  and 
outidde  the  walls  he  improred  and  enlarged  the 
Lfe«iiiiii*  Th«  rtnnrtfrtm  of  the  Erechtheium  ap- 
pears to  ha\-e  been  prercntcd  by  the  outbrrak  of  the 
PeloponDesian  war  ;  bat  the  Paithenoo,  tlie  Pnv 
pylaeft,  and  the  (Meinni,  flrfabed  in  the  ihort 
si«re  of  15  year^.  Hp  aUo  mnnected  Athens  with 
I'eiraeeus  bj  the  two  long  walls,  and  with  Phalenun 
by  a  third  trail,  knswii  1^  the  mne  of  Che  Fhakric 
wall. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  put  a  stop  to  any  farther 
poldie  bdldinjGiB  at  Athene.   On  the  ceptnn  of  the 

city  in  n.c.  404,  the  Itinf:  walls  and  the  fortificatinas 
of  the  Pmaeena  were  deetrojed  bjr  the  Lacedae- 
imHHOTt*  hot  the]r  weve  l^^hi  mtond  Conen 
in  B.  C  393,  after  gaining  his  great  naval  \-ictorj' 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  off  Cnidiu.  (Xen.  HeU. 
iw.  8.  §  10;  Diod.  sir.  85.)  The  Alhemane  now 
began  to  turn  their  thoughts  again  to  the  itnprore- 
mcnt  of  their  dty ;  and  towards  the  ckiM  of  the 
mgn  of  Philip,  the  orator  Ljcxugtu^  who  was  en- 
tnuted  wIMl  the  management  of  the  finances,  raised 
the  rerenne  to  1200  talents,  and  thus  obtained 
moans  for  defrayin|;  the  expenses  of  public  buiklii^ 
It  wasattiiiithne  that  the  Dionysiac  theatre  and  tiie 
Stadium  were  complotwl.  and  that  further  improre- 
ments  were  made  in  the  Lyceiuin.  Lycurgus  also 
Piovided  for  the  security  of  the  dty  by  forming  a 
magazine  of  arms  in  the  Acrojioli^j,  and  by  buildin.; 
dock-jarde  in  the  Peiraecus.  (Plut.  VU.  X  Orat. 
p.841,aeq.) 

After  the  battle  of  Chaeronela  (b.  c.  338)  Athena 
became  a  dependency  of  Mncedunia, — though  she 
eantittaed  to  retain  iMt  nominal  independence  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Greece.  It 
was  only  on  two  occaMOOS  that  she  suffered  mate- 
rially from  the  wan,  of  wUdi  Oreeoe  wae  eo  hog 
the  theatre.  Havin;:  sided  with  the  Romans  in 
their  war  with  the  last  Phihp  of  Macedonia,  this 
monaieh  invaded  the  territory  of  Athenet  and 

tiMN^  the  walls  of  the  city  defied  his  attacks,  he 
destrqjed  all  the  beautiful  temples  in  the  Attic 
pUin,  and  aO  the  iabaibe  of  the  dty,  b.  c  900. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  2R.)  Atf?****  cxjirrienccd  a  still  greater 
calamity  upon  it«  d^tore  by  Sulla  in  b.  c.  86. 
It  had  eepooaed  the  eaaae  ef  IDthridates,  and  was 
taken  by  assault  by  Sulla  after  a  sieL'e  of  so-eral 
months.  The  Boman  eeneral  deetroyed  the  kog 
walls,  and  the  Ibrtiica^  of  the  dty  and  of  P^i- 
laeens ;  and  from  this  time  the  commerce  of  Athens 
was  annihikted,  and  the  maritime  dty  gmdually 
dwindled  into  an  insignificant  places 

Under  the  Roman<i  Athens  caDtinned  to  eq^oy 
great  prosperity.  She  was  still  the  centre  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  literature  and  art,  and  was  frequented  by 
the  Romans  as  a  school  of  learning  and  refinement. 
^\^le^ever  the  Grecian  language  was  spoken,  and 
the  Grecian  literature  studied,  Athens  was  held  in 
ve^eet  and  honoar;  and,  as  Leake  has  remarked, 
we  cannot  haw  a  more  ptrikiiig  j>roof  of  this  fact 
than  that  the  mo6t  remarkable  buildings  erected  at 
Athena,  after  the  dedine  of  her  power,  were  executed 
at  the  cxpen.se  of  foreign  potentates.  The  first 
example  of  tliis  gcneroiMty  occurred  in  B.  c.  275, 


when  Ptolemy  Phibdelphia,  kii«  ef  Egypt,  bdH  k 
gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Thesena  (Pane.  L 17. 

§  2).  About  B.  c  240  Attains,  kmg  of  Percanrae, 
ornamented  the  sonth-east  wall  of  the  Acropolis  with 
four  compositions  in  statuary.  (Pans  i.  25.  §  2.) 
In  honour  of  thcbe  two  benefactors,  the  Atheniana 
gave  the  names  of  Ptdenuus  and  Attalis  to  the 
two  trilK'.M,  which  had  been  formed  by  l>emetrins 
Poliorcetei  on  the  liberation  oS  Athens  from  C«*- 
sander,  and  which  had  been  named  Demetrias  and 
Ati!i;rr>nLs  in  honour  of  Demetrius  and  his  itthnr 
Antigouua.  (Pans.  i.  5.  §  5,  8.  §  1 .) 

About  B.  c.  174  Antioc±us  Epif^ianes  commenced 
the  completion  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olymjuos, 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  fay  the  Peisistratjdae, 
but  the  work  was  intenrapted  ^  the  death  of  this 
monarch.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  SoIU, 
Anobarzanes  XL,  king  of  Macedonia,  repaired  the 
Odeium  of  Fnfdee,  whkb  had  been  partially  de- 
.stroye<l  in  tire  siege.  JnlitLs  Caesar  ainl  Atipustus 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  portico  of  Athena 
Aidiegetis,  mluA  al3l  esista. 

But  Hadrian  (a.  l>.  117 — 138)  was  the  greatest 
benefiMstor  of  Athens.  lie  not  only  completed 
the  temple  ef  Zens  Olym  pins,  whi^h  nid  renMhied 
unfinished  for  700  years,  but  adorned  the  city  with 
numerous  other  public  buildings, — two  temples,  a 
g;}'mnasinm,  a  library  and  a  stea,— 'Snd  gave  fte 
name  of  Hadrianopolis  to  a  new  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  he  supplied  with  water  by  as  aqoednct 
(Comp.  Pans.  L  18.)  Shortly  afterwards  a  private 
individual  emulated  the  imperial  munificence.  Ue- 
rodes  Atticus,  a  native  of  Marathon,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Antoninus  and  M.  AureUus,  built  a 
magnificent  theatre  on  the  eeoth-weeteni  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  wliich  bore  the  name  of  his  wife  Rf^lb, 
and  also  covered  with  Pentelic  marble  the  seats  io 
the  Stadium  ef  Lyeufns. 

Athens  was  never  more  splendid  than  in  the  time 
of  the  Antunines.  The  great  works  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  still  jjossessed  their  original  freshness  and 
jurCtxtion  (PluL  Perid.  13);  the  colossal  Olym- 
pieium — the  huigest  temple  in  all  Greece, — bad  at 
length  been  eonplatad;  and  the  dty  had  yet  last 
few  of  its  unrivalled  works  of  art  It  was  at  thiii 
epoch  that  Athens  was  visited  by  Pansaniss,  to 
whoee  nminnt  we  eve  dnelly  indebted  ftr  oar  knew* 
ledge  of  its  topography.  From  the  time  of  the 
Antooines  Athens  reodved  no  further  embeliish- 
nwote,  bol  her  pnWe  bnOdings  appear  to  have 
existed  in  undimiriisheil  plnry  till  the  tliird  or  even 
the  fonith  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Their 
gradual  decay  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
de<"liiiiiig  pro.>j)erity  of  the  city,  which  could  not 
aiford  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  faftfy  to  the  fidl 
of  i^iaganism  and  tiie  progress  of  tibe  new  fidtii. 

The  walls  of  Athens,  which  bad  been  in  ruins 
since  the  time  of  their  destxuctian  by  Sulla,  were  re- 
paired by  Valerian  in  A.i>.  258  (Zo^m.  i.  29);  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  j'nit't  teil  it  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Goths  and  the  other  barbarians.  In 
the  reign  of  Gallienus,  a.  d.  267,  the  Goths  fiirced 
their  Wl^  into  the  dty,  but  were  driven  oot 
Dexippus,  an  Atlienian.  In  A.  n.  3'J6  Ahrie  ap- 
peared before  Athens,  but  not  hanug  the  nieaus  of 
taking  it  by  forc<e,  he  aoeeptod  ito  hoqiitali^,  and 
enten>d  it  as  a  friend. 

^iotwithstaIlding  the  many  edicts  iKtiied  against 
]iagani.im  by  Theodosius,  Arcadios,  Honorius,  and 
j  Thetxiosius  the  younger  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
I  tories,  the  pagan  religion  continued  to  fiourish  at 
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Atims  till  ti»  abolitaoo  of  Hm  achooLi  philonophy 
by  JlMm  la  llw  rfrth  cmtoiy.  It  ww  pi^)bMbl j 

•I  lUi  Ifaw  IImI  tOUJ  of  itB  tpmplcs  w«re  c(mvi-i-t«'<l 
iili  ckitfAe*.  Thnt  tbi  ftetbeoao,  or  tcmjtle  of 
IIm  ViTj^n-jroddess,  becMM  ft  dmidi  conncnlBfl  to 

flip  Vir>nn-Mf»thcr;  aad  the  temple  of  Theseus  was 
<Miiiatui  to  the  wamor  SL  George  of  Cappadocia. 
1W  i^i  of  AtfMM  wevB  repured  by  Jastlnian. 
(IWp.  (if  .4erfiy:  IT.  2.) 

Doi^  the  middlB  i^^m  Athens  simk  into  a  pro- 
ibeial  town,  and  u  nu^  nMntkoed  br  the  Bjzan- 
Ifae  writers.  After  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
hf  the  Latins  in  1204,  Bonifa<-e,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
fcmt,  obtaiiHNl  the  preater  part  of  northern  Greecp, 
vUdi  be  rovemitl  under  the  title  of  king  of  Tl>e^.sa- 
bnira.  Ht-  bestowed  Athens  as  a  durhy  upon  one  of 
his  fblkrMenfi;  and  the  dty  remained  in  the  hands  of 
lh»  Aanka,  with  many  alternations  of  fortune,  till  lt» 
ftKorpnration  into  the  Turkish  empire  in  1456.  The 
^rthenoa  was  now  converted  from  a  Christian 
chorrh  into  a  Turkish  mosqno.  In  1687  the  build- 
inj^s  of  the  Acropolis  suffered  severe  injury  in  the 
aege  of  Athens  hj  the  Venetians  nnder  Morosini. 
IBtheilw  the  l^rthencn  had  mMibad  almoit  ludii- 
Jored  for  2,000  years;  but  it  was  now  reduce*!  to  a 
rain  by  tfae  e^onoo  of  a  qoantity  of  powder  which 
haibMB  pbeedbitbgrtiia'Ma.  "Afewyeari 
^Ibre  the  siege,  when  WlM^lrr,  Spon,  and  Dc  Nointcl 
Tiatad  Aihena,  the  Fropjrlaea  still  prctieryed  its 
fa&BHt;  teBspleof  Vielary  Ap«em  was  oom- 
plete;  thp  Parthennn,  or  great  tomp'e  of  Minerva, 
was  perfect,  with  the  eacoeption  of  the  n»f,  and  of 
tti— tf»i%nwaia  tfw  eastern,  ani  of  two  or  three 
ii  tta  western  pediment;  the  Krechtheium  was  so 
Bttk  bgared  that  it  was  used  as  the  harem  of  a 
'ahbouse;  and  tiiere  were  etillranafais  of  build* 
and  statoes  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Par- 
If  the  reenlt  of  the  siege  did  not  leave  the 
of  the  Acropohs  in  the  deplorable  state  in 
which  w«  now  see  them,  the  injury  which  they  re- 
eehred  on  that  occasion  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
<HlafMifion  which  they  have  since  suffered,  and  ren- 
dm4  tfa*  tramportation  of  the  fallen  firagments  of 
sculpture  out  of  Turkey  their  beat  preservative  from 
total  deatmctioo."  (Lcakc,  Topography  of  A  ihetu, 
M.)  Spaa  and  Wfaeler  visited  Atliens  in  1675; 
and  havw  left  an  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Acxtipolis,  as  they  existed  before  the  siege  of  Moro- 
wUL  Id  18S4  Athens  was  declared  the  capital  of 
th*  new  kingdom  of  Greece;  and  since  that  time 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  tc^iograpby  of 
theancMBtciljbythe  labours  of  modem  adialnii  of 
vfaich  an  accoont  ia  ginii  io  the  ooana  «f  tiie 
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coosutod  of  tlnaa  ^fa^h"**-  parts,  vniled 
within  one  line  of  fortifications.  1.  The  Acropous 
or  Poua  (4  'Aa^oAix,  lUAa).  From  the  city 
baea  erfgiiially  eonftwd  to  the  Acropolis,  the 
latter  was  constantly  called  Polis  in  the  hi>torical 
period.  (Thoc  iL  15.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this 
met  h  flriad,  rinee  the  Greek  writare  frequently  u>ie 
tfcr  word  Polis,  without  any  di-stinpuishing  epithet 
to  indicate  the  Acropcdis.  (Aesch.  A'wn.  687,  Dind. ; 
Aristoph.  Zjwutr.  759,  911 ;  Anian,  Amk  iU.  16.) 
■eoce  th^  Zeus  of  the  Acropolis  was  samamed  Tlo- 
AmH,  and  the  Athena  IIoAidr.  At  the  same  time 
Umm  ha  obemd  that  J\flUf  lOn  the  nerd  Ctf^ 
ia  MjmitUm  wM  seed  ia  a  movi  csteaded 


tioo.  (Leake,  p.  221,  note.)  2.  TuK  Aarrr  (rh 
'A<m>),  the  upper  town,  in  opposition  tothe  lower  town 
of  Peimeeus  (.Xen.  Ihll.  ii.  4.  §  10),  and  therefore, 
in  its  widest  sense,  including  the  FoUs.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  Asty  is  called  the  Lower  City  trarw 
ir6Xis),  in  opposition  to  the  Acropolis  or  Upper  City. 
To  prevent  oonfiision  we  sliall  confine  the  term  of 
Polis  to  the  Acropolis,  and  Asty  to  the  Upp  r  City 
as  distinguished  firam  the  Peiraeeus.  3.  The  Port* 
Tow>-8,  Peiraeeus,  including  Munychia  and  Plia- 
leroro.  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia  were  surromided 
by  the  same  fortifications,  and  were  united  to  the 
Asty  by  the  Long  Walls.  Phalerum,  the  ancient 
port- town  of  Athens,  was  also  united  for  a  time  to 
the  Asty  by  the  Phaleric  wall,  but  was  not  indnded 
within  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeeus. 

The  topography  of  these  three  divisions  of  Athens 
will  Im  given  in  sneceeeieB,  after  deeeiflwqg  the  walh 
and  gate5,  and  making  some  remarks  l^oa  the  CB- 
tent  and  population  of  the  city. 

IV.  Waua. 

The  tme  position  of  the  Walls  of  the  Astf  vrai  flret 

pointed  out  by  Forchhammer,  in  his  able  essay  on 
the  Topography  of  Athens  (pablibhed  in  the  Kieler 
pkaoUii$d^Studim,mA,\64\).  HeaaowMj 
defended  liis  views  in  the  Zritschrifi  fitr  dieAlttr- 
thMmmci$much(j^t  (1843,  ^'oe.  69,  7U),  in  rntly  to 
the  eritieisBiB  of  Outini;  aad  aioet  modeni  scaohrs 
have  acquiesced  in  tlie  Bwn  in  his  opinions.  The 
accompanying  map  of  Athens,  taken  from  Kiepert, 
ghee  ue  dfaeetkB  of  the  walk  aoooidfaig  to  Ferdi* 
hammer's  view  s ;  but  a.s  I, cake,  even  in  the  second 
edition  nS  his  Topography,  has  assigned  a  more 
Uniited  exteot  to  the  walls  of  the  Arty,  the  matter 
must  be  examined  at  some  length,  as  it  i.s  one  uf 
great  importance  £ar  the  whole  topogta^j  of  the 
city. 

It  is  in  the  diredlaa  of  the  western  and  southern 
portion  of  the  walls  that  Forchhammer  chiefly  differs 
from  his  predecessors.  Leake  supposes  Uiat  the 
walls  built  by  Themi.<stoclcs  ran  from  the  gate  Dipy- 
lum  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  the  Nymph.<<,  of 
the  Pnyz,  and  of  the  Museium,  and  then  north  of 
the  Ilissus,  which  woold  thus  liave  flowed  ootsida 
the  walls.  This  new  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
fact  tlut  across  the  cre&t  of  the  hills  of  i'uyx  and 
Hosdnni,  tin  ftandatioos  of  the  walls  and  of  soma 
of  the  towers  are  clearly  traceable;  and  that  ventiges 
of  the  walls  between  &Iuseium  and  Knncacrmioa 
JUHf  abo  be  distinguished  in  many  phices.  F(»ch> 
hammer,  on  the  other  hand,  maintaias  that  these 
remains  do  not  belong  to  the  walls  of  Themistodes, 
hot  to  the  fortificatkms  of  a  kter  period,  probably 
thoae  erected  by  Valerian,  when  tJie  ympulation  of 
tin  dty  had  diminished.  (Zosim.  i.  29.)  That  the 
irdia  k  Thnnietodei  rnnet  have  Indnded  a  nmdi 
gn  ater  circuit  than  these  mna  ns  will  aUoir,  mqr  be 
proved  by  the  foUowfay  eoadderations. 

Thncydides  givee  an  esaet  aooonnt  of  the  extent 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  Asty  and  the  Harbours, 
including  the  Long  Walls,  as  they  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Pelopotmedan  war.  Be  says  (ii.  13) 
"  the  length  of  the  Phaleric  Wall  (t6  ^aXripiKbv 
Tfixos)  to  the  walls  of  the  Arty  was  35  stadia. 
The  putof  thewaHaof  UMAi^vriddiwaagQarded 
was  43  stadia.  The  part  that  was  left  unguarded 
lay  between  the  long  wall  and  the  Phaleric  Now 
the  Long  WaU$  (vi  naitpii  r*lxn),  runmng  down  t« 
the  Pdraeeai,  wwe  ^Qitadia  ia  Itngth,  of  wbid 
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the  oater  one  (rb  t^wBt^')  was  gnarded.  The  wMe 
circiunfcrtMice  of  PcimfMMif ,  M-itli  Mtinychia,  was  60 
stadia,  but  the  guarded  part  wtut  only  lialf  tlmt  ex- 
tank**  It  is  dear  from  tfab  pMsage  that  the  A»tj 
was  ronnwtod  with  thp  port-towns  by  thret  walls, 
namely  the  Pbaleric,  35  stadia  long,  and  the  two 
Look  Walb,  each  40  ■tadia  long.  The  two  Long 
Walls  ran  in  a  sonth-wpstrrly  din*rti()n  to  Ppiraeeus, 
parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of  550  feet  from  one 
another.  The  Flialerie  Wall  appears  to  ham  run 
nearly  duo  south  t>  T'li:vl'  nim,  and  not  parallel  to 
the  otlicr  two;  the  direction  of  the  Phaleric  Wall 
dep^juling  upon  the  dto  of  Fhahnuo,  of  wUcih  we 
Bhall  speak  UMkr  tiw  part-toMM.  (See  pha,  p. 
S56.) 

The  two  Long  WaOi  were  alw  caUed  fie  Legt 
(rh  3»ffXi7,  Strab.  ix.  p.  395;  Polyani.  i.  40;  Brachia 
bj  Livj,  xzzi.  86^,  aiid  were  distiuguiabed  as  the 
NorAem  Watt  (rh  Bipttoir  ruxos,  Plat  de  Rep. 
iv.  f  .,  439)  and  the  Southern  Wall  {rh  VSrior,  Har- 
pocraU  4.  V  Aioftdaov  ;  Aeschin.  de  Fait.  Leg.  § 
51).  The  fbrmer  b  called  by  Thncydidea,  in  the 
jx'i.ssa;ro  quoted  above,  the  Outer  (rh  f^ot0*y\  in  op- 
poaitiaD  to  the  Ituier  or  the  Intermediate  wall  (rh 
9ia^mt  ruxos,  Uarnocrat  ^.c. ;  PUL  Gorg.  p. 455), 
which  lay  betwnn  Om  Pbakrie  and  the  Mrthern 
Long  Wall. 

The  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Plialeric  Wall 
were  the  two  boilt  Btst.  They  are  fiaid  by  Plutarch 
to  hare  been  cjommencetl  hy  Ciriimi  (P!ut.  Cim.  13); 
hat)  aooording  to  the  more  truf^twortby  account  of 
ThwTdidaB  they  were  oomroeuued  in  b.  c.  457, 
during  the  exile  of  ("iinon,  and  were  finished  in  the 
following,'  year.  (  I  hue  i.  107,  108  )  Tliero  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  ersction  wa.s  undertaken  at 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  who  was  thus  oisly  c  irrying 
out  more  fully  the  plans  of  ThemLstoclcs  tv  make 
AUmob  »  naritline  power  and  to  scm  tire  an  unin- 
temiptcd  communication  between  the  city  and  its 
harbours  in  time  of  war.  Between  B.  c  456  and 
431, — the  oommeBWBiaataf  tlw  Wopwinwsian  war, 
— the  IriftTmedtati'  wall  wa.s  btiilt  n\)im  the  atlnce 
of  Pericles,  whoiu  iSocrates  heard  recouuueuding  this 
imasora  in  tfaa  aaMublf.  (Plat  Gorg.  p.  455; 
coTnp.  Pint.  Per.  13;  Harpocrat.  r.)  The  object 
of  building  this  intermediate  waU  was  to  render  the 
MnuiNudcatioR  between  the  Asty  and  Priraeeni  mora 
seizure.  The  distance  U'tween  tin-  r  irtbrrn  Loni: 
Wall  and  the  Phaleric  was  oonsiderabie;  and  conse- 
.qnentlj  each  of  them  raqnired  the  aame  nnmher  of 
men  to  man  them  a.'*  tlu-  twn  I.on;^  Walls  tnfjether, 
which  were  separated  from  cue  another  by  ao  small 
an  interral.  HoieoTer,  the  hariiour  of  Phuenm  was 
no  lonjrer  UM>d  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  war;  and 
it  was  probabljr  coosidemi  inexpedient  to  protect  bj 
the  Hune  fcrtifleationR  the  uuignifieant  Phalemm 
and  the  all-impurtant  PeirajxMis. 
-  Afler  the  erecti(m  of  the  Intermediate  Wall,  the 
Phaleric  wall  was  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
When  tiM*  Lacedaemonians  took  Atlu-tis,  we  find 
mention  of  tlieirdcstropiig  only<ico  Long  WRll»(Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  2),  since  the  conunnnication  of  the  A.sty 
with  the  Peiraeeus  depended  entirely  upon  the  Long 
W.ilN.  There  can  l>e  no  duuht  that  when  Conon 
rebuilt  the  Long  Walls  after  the  battle  of  Cniilus 
(b.  r.393),  he  reston-ti  only  the  L^ntr  Walls  leading 
to  l'einie<-iis  (Xeiu  //'//.  iv.  8.  §  10;  Paus.  i,  2. 
§  2);  and  it  is  very  pruhalile  tlmt  in  their  re>tora- 
tion  he  usttl  the  materials  of  the  Flialerie  Wall. 
From  tlio  eii<l  nf  the  r<  lojx)nne8inn  war,  we  find  men- 
tion of  only  two  I.,ong  Walls.  (Ct^np.  Lys.  c.  Agorat. 
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pp.451,453;  AtMhia.  db /UiL£«y.$Mt  Ilvi 

xxxi.  26.) 

Between  the  two  Long  WaQs,  there  was  a  carzi^a 
mad  (afia(iT<$t)  leading  frotn  the  Asty  to  Peirae— a 
(Xen.  HtU.  ii.  4.  ^  10)  ;  and  on  citlier  side  of  the  n>a«f 
there  appear  to  have  been  nomcnius  houses  in  the 
time  of  the  Pdaponnerian  war,  prr)babif  finder  n 
bniad  street  between  four  and  five  miles  in  length. 
Tlus  may  be  inferred  from  the  acooout  of  Xeuoplioo, 
who  niataa  (JMI.  iL  i.  §  3)  that  whan  the  newa 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  Beet  at  Aeg«is- 
potami  reached  Peixacens,  "  a  sound  of  lameotatiad 
spraid  from  the  Peineena  tibnragh  the  Long  Walla 
to  the  A.sty,  as  each  jierson  announced  the  news  to 
his  neighbour."  Moreover,  it  appears  frau  a  paasaga 
of  Andocides  (de  i/ys«.  p.  22,  Rei»ke)that  then  waa 
a  The.sdum  within  the  L^n:;  Wall*,  which  muj>t  be 
distingnished  from  the  celebrated  temple  of  Theseaa 
fai  tiie  Attf.  In  deKribiqg  the  atatioDa  aasigned  t» 
the  infantry,  when  the  Boeotians  advanced  to  the 
frontiers,  Andocides  says  (/.  c),  that  the  troops  in 
the  Astj  were  stationed  in  the  Agora ;  those  in  the 
Long  Walls,  in  the  Thesdnm  ;  and  those  in  Pei* 
raeeus,  in  the  Hippodanieian  AgcH«.  It  is  worth 
noticing  thi^  Andocides  calls  the  Loi^  Walls  the 
Ixmg  Fortreaa  (r^  /laicp^y  ti&gfi'^  m  tm  9t  th» 
three  great  garrisons  of  Athens. 

The  Long  WalLi  were  repured  more  than  once 
after  the  time  of  Conon.  A  long  and  interesting 
inscription,  originally  published  by  MUller  {De  Mh- 
nimentu  Ath^arum,  Gott.  L836),  and  reprinted  by 
Leake,  cuitfaint  a  re;:i.ster  of  a  contract  entered  into 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  htnte  for  tlie  repair  of  the 
walU  of  tlie  A^ty  and  I'eiraeeus,  and  of  the  Long 
Walla.  It  is  probable  that  this  ecBtoact  was  made 
about  R.  c.  3.35,  in  order  to  continue  the  repairs 
wliit  h  had  been  c»>mmcnced  by  iXunoeithencs  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c.  3.38).  But  between 
this  time  and  the  invasion  of  Attica  hy  Philip  in 
B.  c.  200,  the  walls  had  fallcu  into  decay,  sioce  wo 
laad  of.  Phifip  nukking  an  inmplioa  bto  the  apnea 
between  the  ruined  walls  (*'  inter  .angustias  semi- 
ruti  muri,  qui  brachiis  duobua  Piraeum  Athenia 
jongit,**  Liv.xBd.S6).  Snlfai  in  Uadsf^e  of  Athow 
(b.  c.  87 — 86)  used  the  materiaLs  of  the  Long  Walla 
in  the  erection  of  his  mounds  against  the  fortifica> 
tiona  of  Peifaeeoa.  (Appian,  Mithr.  Sa)  TIm 
I.oti;::  Walls  were  never  reji:iin'.l,  f  ir  rf  irapeii.s  sank 
down  into  an  insignificant  place,  (btrab.  is. p.  395.) 
The  rains  (^pe (vm)  of  tiie  Long  Walla  am  notSeed 
by  Pansanias  (i.  2.  §  2).  Their  foundations  m.iy 
still  be  traced  in  many  parts.  "  Of  the  nocthem  the 
ftnndations,  which  are  ahoat  19  Ibet'in  thidmeM, 
n\sting  on  the  natural  rock,  and  fonne«l  of  large 

ndrsngular  blocks  of  stone,  commence  from  tha 
of  the  Priraic  heights,  at  half  a  mile  from  the 
head  of  Port  Peiraeeus,  and  an*  trace«l  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  modern  zoad  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  towaida  the  dtf,  exactl7  in  the  ^faction  of  th» 
entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  The  southern  Long  WaU, 
having  passed  through  a  deep  regetable  soil,  occn* 
pied  chiefly  by  vineyards,  is  less  easily  traceable 
except  at  its  junction  with  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus 
(not  Phaleruin,  a-  Leake  says),  and  for  half  a  mile 
from  thence  towards  the  city.  Commencing  at  the 
round  tower,  which  is  sitiuatcd  alxne  the  north- 
westeni  ati;:le  of  the  Munychian  (not  the  Phaleric) 
bay,  it  follttvved  the  foot  of  the  hill,  along  the  edge 
of  the  marsh,  for  about  500  yards ;  then  assumed, 
for  ahont  half  that  iii>tanee,  a  direction  to  the  north- 
east ward,  aluiuet  at  a  right  angle  with  the  preceding: 
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IbMi  vbmce,  as  £u:  m  it  is  traceable,  its  ooone  is 
cBactlr  puvBsl  to  tiw  BOrtlMn  Looir  Wan,  at  a  db- 
taocf  of  5;»0  frrt  fmtn  iu"    (Lo.ikc,  p.  417.) 

Hk  he^t  of  the  Lo^  WaUs  is  nowhere  stated ; 
%■!  w      pteraiM  tkat  liiejr  mn  mt  low  tkHi 

tht  walls  i>f  Pvirat'PiL*,  which  wre  40  Cobito  Of 
60  fiB«  high.  (Appiao,  i/i(Ar.  30.)  Tli«i  INK 
•BMrtai  dM  wrmJ  intarva^  as  in  Inra  firan  tfw 
tmcdftSm  alreadj  referred  to. 

Wt  Mv  Mtum  to  tbi  WaOs  «f  tha  As^.  It  is 
cfiMtbatthepvtaftfaewallsortbe  Astf.irUdi 
H— ydiilee  sajs  needed  no  panrd,  tlio  pirt  be- 
tmm  tha  aanhm  Long  Wall  and  tin  Fbaleiic 
VaD.  The  length  of  this  part  is  said  hj  the 
Siehohast  in  Thocjdides  to  have  been  17  stadia,  and 
tJtt  arcumSensKc  of  the  whole  wall  to  have  been  60 
stadia.  Thas  the  drcnit  of  the  Agty  was  the  same 
as  the  circuit  i«f  Peiraeeus,  which  Tbarjdides  estl- 
soates  at  60  titadia.  The  distance  of  17  stadia  be- 
tweea  the  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phakric  luui 
Imb  ooDsiderBd  mach  too  large ;  bat  it  maj  be  ob- 
wrrrd,  first,  that  wp  do  not  know  at  what  point  tin- 
PfaMleric  wall  joined  the  Asty,  and,  secondly,  tLat  the 
BordMni  Long  Wall  uqr  Intva  tokaii  a  gieaft  bend 
in  joining  the  Asty. 

la  addition  to  this  we  have  other  statements 
yA6A  fo  to  show  thai  tin  cirant  of  tlie  A^ty 
larirrr  than  has  been  generally  »npprwf><l.  Thus. 
Dioa  ChijioAata  says  (Ora<.  vL  p.  87),  on  the 
aatliorii^  of  Diogenes  of  Sbope,  "  that  the  circoit 
«f  Athens  is  200  ntadia,  if  one  inchides  the  walls 
«f  the  Pcaraeeas  and  the  Intcraiediate  Walls 
<Lc  tba  Loag  Walls)^  in  the  walls  of  the  dty." 
It  '  rident  that  in  this  (-alcalatiun  Diogenes  in- 
cia«kd  the  portioaa  of  the  walls  both  of  the  Asty 
md  tfaa  FwMCM,  wUch  lay  belwMB  the  Long 
Will* :  the  60  -stadia  of  the  Asty,  the  60  stadia 
of  Pciraeeaa,  the  40  stadia  of  the  northern  Long 
WaB,  and  tiw  40  ■liidia  of  Che  nutlMni  Lai« 
Wall  makiii::  tl:<'  200  stadia.  Other  statonicnts 
wwerliiy  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Athens  are  not 
aadsAHla.  Dionjains  «f  HaBomiMRie  (W,  IS,  ix. 
6?)  oocnparns  th«*  walln  of  Athens  with  t!iose  of 
RooB,  and  Plntarch  (A'ic  17)  with  tho«e  of  Syra- 
caw;  tlw  waflt  ef  Bona  being,  according  to  Pliny 
(ill.  5),  23  miles  and  200  jmoos.  about  185  stadia ; 
and  tboae  of  Sjiacose,  acoordiog  to  Strabo 
270%  IM  iladia. 

There  are  good  groonda  fat  believing  that  the 
walk  of  Tbemistodes  extended  from  the  gate  oaUed 
Dipyfaun,  along  the  western  descent  of  tiie  hills  of 
Pirnc  axtd  Mnsetiun,  including  both  of  these  hills 
within  their  cireait;  that  they  then  crossed  the 
I&kSQe  near  the  western  end  of  the  Museiam,  and  ran 
akng  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  river,  including 
ArV'tus  and  the  Starlinm  within  the  city;  after 
wiucxi,  making  a  turn  to  the  north,  they  again 
a«nd  the  lli^os,  and  leaviaig  Mt.  Lycabettns 
en  the  east,  they  ran  in  a  semidrrular  direct i<m 
till  they  rejoint-tJ  tlio  l)ipylum.  (JSec  the  plan  of 
Athena.)  According  to  this  account,  the  Acropolis 
fUiidi»  :n  'h'-  niiddlf  of  the  Asty,  as  Strabo  state?,, 
wlak  Ltakt^  by  carrying  tlie  widls  acn^s  the  credit 
«f  Ibe  bBb  flf  Pnyx  and  Mosttnm,  gives  the  city 
lee  great  an  extension  to  the  ea-st.  and  p'.ire<i  the 
«aBs  almoet  ander  the  very  heights  of  Lycabcttas, 
•a  that  an  enemy  from  the  slopes  of  the  lattor  B^ffllt 
ansily  have  discharged  mit^iles  into  the  city. 

It  is  important  to  show  that  the  Moseiom  was 
«i(Mi1bacitoriraIli.   This  hill  U  weU  adapted  for 


the  citadel  of  Atliens,  if  the  rock  of  the  Acnmolis 
had  not  been  more  snitnUe  for  the  purpose.  Noar 

we  an^  tdil  tliat  wlien  Demetrin.s  Pnliorrete.s  de- 
livenxl  Athens  fn>ni  the  tjianny  of  Ladtares  in 
B.  a  299,  he  fiivt  kept  poiMesdop  flf  the  Fdraeens, 
and  after  lie  had  entem!  f}ie  city,  he  fortifinl  the 
Moseiam  and  placed  a  ganison  in  iL  (Pans.  i.  25. 
§  8 ;  Plot.  Dmelr.  S4.)  Pininalas  adds  (i. «.), 
that  "  the  Museium  i.s  a  hill  tcUAin  the  ancient 
walls,  opposite  the  Acropolis."  Now  if  the  Mtiseiam 
atood  tnuifai  the  walls,  a  glance  at  the  map  wiD 
show  tint  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pnyx  hill  most 
also  have  been  included  within  them.  Ikloreover, 
we  find  on  this  hill  rmnains  of  dstems,  stepH,  fonn" 
dations  of  hoiiM>s,  and  nomeroas  other  indioitions  of 
this  quarter  having  been,  in  ancient  times,  thickly 
inhabited,  a  fact  which  is  also  attested  by  a  pasisage 
in  Acschincs  (ir<f>l  tAv  oiicffefw  rS>v  iv  rrj  TIvkvI, 
Aesch.  in  Timarch.  p.  10,  Steph.  §  Sl.'liekk.). 
There  is  likewise  a  pas.sage  in  Plutarch,  which 
cannot  be  understood  at  all  on  the  snppontion  tliat 
the  ancient  walls  mn  ricrops  the  rrest  of  the  Pnvx 
hiii.  i'iuljircii  aayn  (Tftein.  19),  that  the  benia  of 
the  Pnyx  had  been  so  pkced  as  to  cfsnmand  a  view 
of  the  H'.i,  but  was  snb5ei|!iently  remove*!  bv  the 
Thirty  Tyniiits  .so  as  to  Ikce  the  land,  because  the 
sowdgnty  of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  de> 
mocracy,  wliiie  the  piirsnit  of  apricnltnre  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  oli^'archy.  The  truth  of  tliis  tale 
may  well  be  questioned;  bat  if  the  people  ever  met 
higher  on  the  hill  (for  from  no  jart  of  the  place  of 
asaembly  still  remaining  can  the  sea  be  seen),  they 
could  neew  have  obtaoied  a  lifjtA  of  tiM  Ma,  if  tibia 
existing  remaiai  «f  the  waUs  an  in  Knlilj  tfaosa  of 
Themistocles. 

It  is  nnneeeMMy  todiscMt  at  length  the  dine, 
tion  of  tlie  walls  on  the  sooth  am]  l  ulh  imtiim 
side  of  the  Asty.  Thucydides  says  (ii  15)  that 
the  dty  extended  first  towards  the  sontii,  where  tfia 
princifid  temples  wt>re  built,  n.imi  ly,  that  nf  the 
Olympian  Zeos,  the  Pythiom,  and  thoee  of  Ge  and 
of  Dionysns  ;  and  ba  adds,  that  the  {nhahitants 
used  the  water  of  the  f  nintain  of  Callirrhoe,  whii  h, 
from  the  time  of  the  Peisistralidae,  was  called 
Enneaenmoa.  A  sootheriy  aspect  mu  always  a 
fav  nirite  one  among  the  Greek.s;  and  it  Ls  inlJK>^5ible 
to  believe  that  instead  of  oontimui>g  to  exteiid  their 
city  in  this  dinetion,  they  suddenly  began  bmlding 
towards  the  nortli  and  north-ea.st.  Sloreover,  it  is 
fiu-  more  probable  that  the  walls  shoukl  liave  been 
carried  across  the  hills  on  the  south  of  the  Ilissus, 
than  have  been  built  upon  the  low  ground  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  these  hilU.  That  the  Stadium  was 
within  the  walls  may  be  inferred  from  the  splendour 
with  which  it  was  fitted  up,  and  also  from  the  fiwt 
that  in  all  other  Greek  cities,  as  far  as  wo  know, 
the  stadia  were  idtuated  within  the  walls.  Is  it 
likely  that  tlie  fountain  Callirrhoe,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  obtained  their  chief  supply  of  water, 
bhould  have  b<H'n  outride  the  w.tlls?  In  it  probable 
that  the  Heliastic  judges,  who  mn  sworn  at 
Ardettus  (Uarpocrat  *. «.),  had  to  go  ontsida  the 
city  for  this  purpose? 

That  no  ti^  ea  of  the  walls  of  Thendstoeln  con 
\h'.  di.scnvcred  will  not  surpri.se  us,  when  we  recollect 
the  enormous  buildings  which  have  totally  dihappeared 
in  places  that  have  continued  to  be  inhdnted,  or  from 
which  the  materials  conM  1h'  carried  away  by  sea. 
Uf  the  great  walb  of  Syracuse  not  a  ve&tige  remains; 
and  that  this  ihonld  ham  been  the  case  at  Athens 
is  the  Ins  ilra^gs,  beoann  m  knoer  that  the  ivatts 
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V.  ExTEvr  ANn  PortM.ATtoy. 

In  estiouUing  th«  extent  of  Athena,  it  is  not  saf- 
fident  to  take  into  aeoount  the  eiremU  of  the  wbUs; 

their  Jorm  must  nl>o  be  borne  in  mind,  or  else  an 
emmeou  opuuoa  urill  be  fonned  of  the  B|«oe  «n- 
doMd.  Atbeos,  In  ftee,  emiMted  of  two  drenlar 
eHiee,  each  60  sUulia,  or  7)  milfs,  in  circumference, 
Joined  hj  ft  street  of  40  stadia,  or  4^  mika,  in 
length.  With  respect  to  the  population  of  Athens, 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  pro[M»rtions  belonging  to 
the  capital  and  to  the  rest  of  the  couiitiy.  The 
subject  has  been  inrestigated  bj  nuuiy  modem 
wtten,  and  among  othcra  hj  CttHon,  whom  cd- 
colations  are  the  most  probable. 

The  chief  authority  fur  the  populntion  of  Attica  is 
the  census  of  Demetrins  Phalereas,  taken  in  B.C.  317. 
(Ctesiclps,  ap.  Aiken,  vi.  p.  272,  b.)  According 
to  tliis  cemuii,  there  were  21,000  Athenian  citizens, 
10  000  metoeci  (urroutM),  OT  IwidMlft  sUmm,  and 
400,000  slaves.  Ndw  we  may  assume  from  Tarious 
authorities,  that  by  the  term  citizens  ail  the  males 
above  the  age  of  SO  7«an  are  meant.  According 
to  the  population  returns  of  England,  the  proportion 
of  males  above  the  age  uf  twenty  is  2430  in  10,000. 
The  tmS&n^  tiienlBm,  of  the  21,000  citizens 
amounted  to  about  86,420  soals;  and  reckoning  the 
fiunilies  of  the  metoeci  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
total  nmRberflf  the  ftee  popabtMo  of  Attacanas 
abut  127,000  souls.  These,  w-ith  the  addition  of 
the  400,000  sUves,  will  give  527,000  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  nhole  popateion. 

The  niunber  of  nl.ives  has  !>een  mnsidcrwl  exces- 
sive; but  it  must  be  reoullvcted  that  the  s^nicultural 
and  mimng  labonr  of  Attiea  was  performed  ly  dawe ; 
tliat  they  senetl  as  rowers  on  board  the  ships;  that 
tbej  were  employed  in  manufactures,  and  in  general 
HMweented  tihe  udMmri^f  daaae  ef  Hodeni  Europe. 
We  leam  from  a  ftl^ment  <f  Hypereides,  preserved 
tiy  floidaa  jhreffftewre),  that  the  sUtos  who 
nwfced  in  the  ndma  and  mre  employed  in  eoontiy 
labour,  were  more  than  150,000.  It  appears  from 
PUto  {de  Rep.  ix.  p.  578,  d.  e)  that  there  were 
many  Athenians,  who  possessed  fifty  slavee  aech. 
I^iias  and  Polemarchns  had  120  sUves  in  their 
mannfactoiy  (Lys.  c.  Eratostk.  p.  395);  and  Nidas 
let  1000  slaves  to  a  pen«on  who  undertook  the  work* 
ing  of  a  mine  Ht  I^itiriuni.  (Xenoph.  de  Veetig.  4.) 
There  i^i  therefore  m>  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  slaves  of  Attica  are  much  overrated  at  400,000, 
which  number  hears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  a«  the  l.'\lK)uring 
classes  bear  to  the  other  clxs.se.s  in  (ireat  Britain. 

If  we  go  back  from  the  time  of  IK-nietrius  Pha- 
lerens  to  tin  flitiri-liinsr  iMTiixl  of  Athenian  history, 
wc  .shall  tinil  thf  niunlxT  ot  Athenian  citizens  gene- 
rally compiited  at  about  20,000,  which  would  give 
abcnit  h;ilt  a  niilHin  ris  the  total  population  of  Attica. 
Twenty  thou.-sjmil  wete  wiid  to  have  been  their  num- 
ber ill  the  time  of  Cei-rops  (Philochorus,  ap.  Schol. 
ad  I'ifiil.  01.  ix.  6Hy  a  initnlx-r  evidently  transfernHl 
from  historical  times  to  the  mytiiical  age.  In  n.  c. 
444  they  were  19,000;  but  upon  a  eenitiny  under- 
taken by  the  atlvice  of  Pericles,  ncirly  ."jOOO  were 
struck  the  lists,  as  having  no  ciaitus  to  tite  fran- 
cMae.  (Plot  MeL  37t  Philoeh.  ap,  SehoL  ad 
Arutnph.  Vetp.  716.)  A  few  yearn  afterw-inlH 
(u.  c  422)  they  bad  ucreased  tu  20,000  (Aristuph. 


ATHBNAS. 

Feip.  707);  and  this  waa  tfaa  mnbirit  wUA  thi^ 

were  estuiuted  by  Dimerth—  hi  8.0.891.  (jHm, 
e.  Arittog.  p.  785.) 
That  the  popiilatioQ  of  Attira  eoidd  not  have  been 

much  short  ot  half  a  nulHon  may  be  infrmrl  from 
the  quantity  of  com  consumed  in  the  ouuntiy.  In 
the  time  of  Demosdienes  the  Athenfana  imported 
aimoally  800^000  medinini,  or  876,302  btishebt,  of 
com.  (Den.  c  Lqttm,  p.  466.)  Adding  this  to 
the  prodooe  ef  Attin,  iraidi  we  may  ledten  at  abnat 
1,950,000  medimni,  the  total  will  1k»  2.750,000  nio 
dimni,  or  3,950,000  buaheb.  This  would  give 
per  head  to  a  population  of  half  a  nSBkn  mar  8 
bushels  per  anniun,  or  .'SJ  medimni,  equal  to  a  daily 
rate  of  20  onnoes  and  7-lOths  avoirdupois,  to  both 
sexes,  and  to  every  age  and  condition.  The  ordi- 
nary  full  ration  of  com  was  a  choenix,  or  the  forty- 
eighth  part  of  a  medimnns,  or  about  28 1  onnceit." 

It  is  impoBMiblc  to  detemiine  the  exact  population 
of  Athens  itself.  We  have  the  exprms  testimony  of 
Thucydides  (ii.  14)  that  the  Athenians  were  fond  of 
a  country  Ufe,  and  that  before  the  Pelopoone»ian 
war  the  ooontlfy  «M  deoonfeed  with  houses.  &jnM 
of  the  demi  were  popnloos:  Achamae,  the  la^pe^t, 
had  in  b.  g.  431,  3U00  hoplites,  implying  a  free 
popuUtioo  of  at  Inist  12,000,  not  comfrnting  skvea. 
Athens  Is  expr*».sly  said  to  have  been  the  most  popu- 
lous city  in  Greece  (Xen.  Uell.  ii.  3.  §  24;  Tbtic 
L  80.  ii.  64);  but  the  only  6u*t  of  any  weight  t»- 
fipecting  the  population  of  the  city  is  the  statemeut 
of  Xenophon  tliat  it  contained  more  than  10,000 
houMs.  (Xm.  if  em.  iii.  6.  §  14,  Oeeon.  8.  f  99.) 
Clinton  remarks  that  "  London  c^mtains  7J  persons 
to  a  hon^ ;  but  at  Paris  formerly  the  proportion  was 
near  25.  If  we  take  ahont  half  the  pnpartifln  of 
Paris,  and  assnine  12  person.*'  to  n  hon.se,  we  obtain 
120,000  for  the  population  of  Athens;  and  we  may 
perhaps  assign  40,000  men  ftr  the  ooUeetive  fav- 
habitants  nf  I'l  iraecus,  Munvchia  and  Phalcmm." 
Leake  suppoeies  the  population  of  the  whole  atj  to 
have  been  19S/)00;  ana  thon|^  n»  eertaurty  en  tha 
pKwnt  c.-in  be  attained,  w-e  rannot  be  fsr  wrt^g  in  as- 
suming that  Athene  contained  at  laaet  a  third  of  the 
total  pqiuhtion  of  Attica. 

The  prrt  (sliiic  arcomit  has  been  chiefly  taken  fr.  im 
Clinton  (/'.  Ii.  voL  ii.  p.  887.  leq.,  2nd  ed.)  and 
Leaka  (p.  618),  with  which  uie  feeder  may  ooni- 
pare  the  calculations  of  Bik'kh.  (Public  Kam.  of 
AAma^  p.  30,  seq.,  Sod  ed.)  The  ktter  writu- 
ra^ana  the  population  «f  lha  city  and  the  hailoMfe 
atl8(M)00. 

M.  Gates. 

Of  the  gates  of  the  Asty  the  following  are  mentioned 
by  name,  thongh  the  exact  position  of  aome  ot  them 
is  Teiy  doubtful.   We  b^in  wUi  the  gatea  «n  tha 

we»teni  Hide  of  the  city. 

1.  IHitylwn  (A/wvAok),  originally  called  the 
Thriatian  Gate  (6|pMW(ai  n<$Xcu),  because  it  led 
to  Thria,  a  demns  near  Eleusis  (Plut.  Per.  30), 
and  alMj  the  Ceramic  Gale  ^K«pafi<iKal  IluAflu),  as 
)>eini;  the  communication  fnmi  the  inner  to  the  outer 
reranii  icus  (I'hilostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  8;  comp.  Plut. 
Hull.  14),  was  situated  at  the  NW.  comer  of  tlie  city. 
The  name  Dipjlun  seems  le  show  that  it  was  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  a.s  the  pate  of  Metralo- 
polis  at  Messene,  with  a  double  entrance  and  an  in- 
temedwte  ooort  It  is  described  by  Liry  (xxxi.  14) 
O-^  [Ti^nter  .niid  wi-^'-r  tli  in  the  other  pites  of  Athene, 
and  with  correepuiuUng  approachea  to  it  on  either 
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lUr;  mA  w  hum  fma  otLer  mthUridM  that  K 
«■«  th-  mi>>t  Olid  «f  all  tlM  gatcii.  The  street 
vUbia  cttjr  M  dlraetlj  timu^h  the  ioner  Cem* 
maem  to  A»  Afptn;  wU3»  ontndB  tiw  gate  then 
wi'ir  fro  nvuls.  b«jth  leadinp  through  the  oator  Ce 
nuMkas,  <mm  to  the  Acailemj  (Ut.  Lc;  Ck.  de 
n^r.  1 ;  Ladan.  Softk,  4),  and  tha  oOer  to  Elan, 
as.  [See  below,  Na  2.]  The  Dipyhuu  was  soine- 
times  called  Aiifud^ts  n^Acu,  £rum  the  Dumber  of 
pnatttDtes  fai  ita  neighboariiood.  (Ladan,  Diai. 
Mtr.  4.  §  3;  Ilesjch.  s.  w.  Aitfuin,  KafUfltmit; 
SchoL  ad  Arisiopk.  Eqmt.  769.) 

b  M  exceedingly  improbable  that  Pansanias  en- 
Imd  tha  tlM  DiiTlnai,  aa  Waidiiiarth,  Cur. 
tiaiL  Md  aaaiB  altar  ondmi  wiitaia  lappQaa^  fSea 

S.  VAc  Srurm/  Gate  (al         nAUtt),  &  of  the 

pmviiine,  is  itlontificd  hy  many  modem  writerB  with 
tiie  Dipjrluni,  but  Plutarch,  in  the  tuuue  cbl^tcr 
{SA 14),  speaks  of  the  DipjrhuD  and  the  Saerad 
GaV>  two  different  gates.  Moreover  the  Mmc 
writer  sajs  that  Sulla  broke  through  the  n-olls  of 
Aikaa  at  a  spot  called  Heptachaleon,  between  the 
r«iruc  and  the  Sacred  Gate-;  a  ileMTi])ti<»ii  which 
wgold  acarcelj  have  been  applicable  to  tliu  Uepta- 
dakoB,  if  the  Saoad  Gate  had  ben  the  same  as  the 
OfpT^lom.  [Se*  the  plan  of  Athens.]  The  Sacred 
flake  ButBt  hare  derived  its  name  from  its  being  the 
fciadBiliiin  of  tiia  Saerad  Wajr  to  Efenafi.  Bnt  it 
iffaMS  th.it  the  HKul  leading' fruni  the  Dipylam  was 
iIh  called  the  Sacred  Wajr;  since  Pansaaias  sajs 
(i  36.  §  3)  tiuit  tiw  ncamBMot  of  Antbemoerites 
wan  situated  on  the  Sacml  \\'ay  fmm  Athens  to 
i^lcQsis,  and  we  know  firom  other  authohties  tiiat 
tlAi  fwnftmir"*  waa  nev  tlie  Dipjlum  or  the  Thria- 
»tu  Gate.  (riut.  I\r.  30;  Hesych.  $.  v.  'hydt^id- 
aytTM.)  Hcnoe,  we  ommt  oooclade  that  the  Sacred 
Way  prided  diarttjr  benra  laacWng  Atheae,  one 
nsid  Iroilin;;  to  the  Sacred  Gate  and  the  other  to 
the  Dip^Ium.  The  street  within  the  city  from  the 
Samd  Gate  led  into  the  Cenuneictis,  and  joined  the 
Itoait  which  led  from  the  Dipjhim  to  the  Agoni. 
We  rRsd,  that  when  the  Holdieni  penetrated  through 
the  Sacretl  Gate  into  the  city,  they  jslew  so  many 
per^cs  in  the  narrow  streets  and  in  the  Agoni,  that 
the  wh'  le  of  the  reraiiieicus  was  i|r-ln::i-d  with  blood, 
wbieh  rtreaii)e<i  liinjugh  the  gates  into  the  suburbs. 
(Pht.  Sidl.  14.) 

3.  The  Pfiraic  Gate  (f)  n*tpeuirJ?  rii'Aj;,  Pint. 
Tku.  27,  SulL  14),  S.  <»f  the  preceding,  from  which 
ran  tbe  o^m^ito*  or  carriage  road  betWcen  the  Long 
fp>ni  the  A.sty  t-i  t!ie  PL-iraeens.  It  has  been 
airtaiy  runarked  that  the  ofio^trJx  by  between  the 
taa  Liqf  Walli,  and  the  inufca  of  carriage  wheels 
my  still  be  ^een  n\»m  it.  It  waa  the  regular  rood 
frvia  the  A«ty  to  the  Peiraeeus;  and  tiie  opinion  of 
Ledka  (p.  234),  that  even  daring  the  ediilenea  of 
the  L^n::  Wall-,  thi^  r>rdiii-iry  nnitf*  fnnn  the  Pfi- 
nwos  to  the  Asty  passed  to  the  southwards  of  the 
Walla,  has  been  satisfiMtarily  rrftafed  bj  Pordi- 
bsmrrMT  (p.  296.  s<^|.). 

Tbe  position  of  the  Pciraic  Gate  ha«  been  the 
lal^  of  moA  dkpntau   Ledte  phoea  it  at  sooia 

K between  tht  bill  of  Pnyx  and  Dipylum ;  but  we 
aa  doubt  that  f  orchhanuner  is  more  correct 
to  In  sappea^  that  it  stood  between  the  Mils 
of  Pnyx  and  of  Mnaeium.  The  arguments  in  fiivour 
«f  thair  napadiTO  opiuiiins  are  state^l  at  length  by 
these  writen.  (Leake,  p.  225,  bvq.,  Kordihanuner, 
p.  296,  seq.)  Both  of  them,  however,  bring  for- 
vad  CBBviiiKiqg  aqpaneiita,  that  Fauaaniaa  entered 


the  city  by  this  gate,  and  not  by  fha  IHpylnn,  aa 

Wordsworth  and  Ciirtius  HUpponed,  nor  by  a  gate 
between  the  Uill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Dipjhnn, 
aa  Roes  baa  more  recently  ladnti^Md.   (Bohv,  in 

Kunslblalt,  18.17,  No.  93.) 

4.  The  MelUian  Gate  (al  M<\iri8<t  n^i), 
at  the  SW.  corner  of  the  city,  so  edied  fhan  the 

demus  Mclitc,  to  which  it  Ii^.  Jost  outside  this 
gate  were  the  Cimonian  sepulchres,  in  which  Thacy- 
dides,  as  well  as  Cimon,  was  bnried.  In  a  hill  ex« 
tending  westwards  from  tiie  wi'^teni  i>lope  of  the 
Moseium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ili^iis,  Forch- 
banmicr  (p.  347)  discovered  two  great  84'pulchn!8, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  he  supposes  to  b«;  the 
Cimonian  tombs.  The  valley  of  the  Ili^isus  was  here 
called  Coele  (Ko/Xifj),  a  name  applied  n»  well  to  the 
district  within  as  witbant  the  Melitian  Gate.  This 
appears  from  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (vi.  103),  who 
says  tliat  Ciinun  was  buried  before  the  city  at  tlie  end 
of  the  street  called  8id  KotAijf,  by  which  he  clearly 
means  a  street  of  this  name  within  the  city.  Other 
authorities  state  that  the  Cimoniau  tombs  were  si- 
tuated in  the  district  called  Coelo,  and  near  the  Me- 
litijiii  Gate.  (Marcellln.  I'it.  TKuc.  §§  17,  32,  SS; 
Anonym.  Vit.  Thuc.  sub  tin.;  I'aus.  i.  23.  §  Plut.//!' 
Cim.  4, 19.) 

Mdller  erroneously  pbwed  the  Pdraio  Gate  on  the 
N£.  side  of  the  city. 

On  the  sonthem  skte:— • 

5.  The  Itonian  Gate  (a/  'Irtevlai  IluAoi),  not  far 
from  the  llissus,  and  leading  to  Phalenun.  The 
name  of  tUs  gate  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Flatode 

dialoptic  named  Art'ochus  (0.  1),  in  which  Axiochu.-j 
is  said  to  live  near  this  gate  at  tbe  monument  of  the 
Amason;  bnt  that  this  gate  led  to  Phalenun  Is  clear 
from  FattMuii.'Ls,  who,  in  conductiii<r  hi.s  R'ailer  into 
Athens  from  Phalenun,  says  that  the  monument  of 
Antiope  (the  Anwsoo)  atood  Jul  vitliiii  the  guto. 
(I'aus.  i.  2.  §  1.) 

On  the  eastern  side:— 

6.  The  Gate  o/Dioehareg  (at  Atoxiptm  UtKu) 

leading  to  the  Lyceiuin.  and  mar  the  ibwitdn  of 
PanopH.   (Strab.  iz.  p.  397 ;  llct>ycb.  s.  9.  IXdiw^.) 

7.  The  Diomeian  Gate  (al  ^i6fitiat  IltiAai), 

of  the  j*receding,  leading  within  the  city  to  tha 
demuH  Diomcia,  and  outside  to  the  Tynosarges. 
(Steph.  H.  g.  vv.  Ai6fifiaf  Kvfoaapyfs;  Diog.  Loert. 
vi.  13;  Plut.  Them.  1.) 
On  the  northern  side:  — 

8.  The  Ilerian  Gate  (al  'Hplat  TlvKat),  or  the 
Gate  of  the  Dead,  so  called  from  vpla,  a  place  of 
sepulture.  (HarjMH-rHf.  r.)  The  site  of  thi.s  gate 
is  uncertain;  but  it  may  safely  be  placed  on  the 
north  of  the  dty,  since  tha  bornl  plaea  of  Athena 
was  in  the  outer  Ceranieicus. 

9.  The  Achwmkm  Gate  (al  'Axaprutcd,  IluAai, 
Hesych.  ». «'.),  leading  to  Adiamae. 

10.  The  Etpiestrtun  Gate  (al  'imra^c:  TlvKai, 
Plut.  VU.  X.  Orat.  p.  849,  c),  the  position  of 
wlri^  is  qnito  oweimn.  It  is  phoed  by  l^eska 
and  otliers  mi  the  western  side  nf  the  city,  but  by 
Kiepert  on  the  KE.,  to  the  north  of  the  Diomdaa 
Oata. 

11.  The  Gate  of  Aff/eiu  (al  Aly4ies  UuKat, 
PluL  Tkesm  12),  ahio  of  uncertain  site,  is  placed  by 
MQDer  on  the  eastern  dde;  but,  as  it  appears  ikn 
Plutarch  (/.  c.)  to  have  Wn  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Olympieiom,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  sondiem  mD. 

There  were  several  other  gates  in  thaWaOtof 
the  Asty,  the  names  of  whidi  are  naknoiro 
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HoilSBI^  SntBRSi  WATBBy  Ac> 

Hie  first  apponranre  of  Athens  not  pVasinp 
to  a  stranger.  Dicaearchos,  who  visited  the  citj  in 
tiie  fintrth  ceuluiy  befisra  the  dirbliui  en,  deicnbee 

it  "  as  (\\i<{y  and  not  woll  guj)]<lits|  witli  watfr;  badly 
laid  oot  on  account  of  its  antiquity ;  the  uuuoritj  of 
tiie  boQsea  iiieau,  and  only  a  few  good.*'  He  adds 
that  "a  stranger.  :it  the  first  view,  mij^ht  dmibt  if 
this  is  Athens }  but  after  a  short  time  he  would  find 
that  it  wu.*  (DicMardi.  B(b>  rnf 'EXA(<&>v,  init., 
p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr.)  The  streets  were  luirrow  and 
crooked;  and  the  meannras  of  the  private  bouses 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
^^public  bnildings.  Nuiie  of  the  hou.'ies^«M*»MBeM 
thMBiaMM>!r4H|^,  and  the  upper  stones  often  pro- 
jected over  the  streets.  Tbemistocles  and  Aristeidcs, 
though  authorij<ed  by  the  Altnafagus,  could  hardly 
prevent  people  from  building  over  the  sitreets.  The 
houses  were,  for  the  most  jiort,  con-stnirtwl  cither  of 
a  fiatna-work  of  wf>f>d,  or  of  uubumt  brii  ks  drietl  in 
the  open  air.  (Xen.  J/cm.  iii.  1.  §  7;  I'liit.  Ihm. 
1 1 ;  liirt,  BauhiMt  <kr  Alttn,  p.  143.)  The  front 
towards  the  stn  et  lardy  bad  any  windows.  m*\  wan 
usually  notliin;;  but  n  riir(,i''i  wall,  covered  with  a 
coating  fif  pLiJ*ter  (#fofia^a;  Deiii.  tJc  Ord.  Hep.  p. 
175;  Pint  Comp.  AruL  et  Cat.  4) ;  though  occa- 
sionally  this  outer  wall  was  relicviNl  by  some  orna- 
ment, its  in  the  case  of  Phocion's  hoiiM",  of  which  the 
front  was  adorned  with  copper  filings.  (Plut.  Phoc. 
18;  Keeker,  Chnn'lfr.*,  \n\.  i.  p.  K)S.)  Wliat  Ho- 
race said  of  the  primitive  wurtlues  of  bin  own  country, 
wUl  apply  with  still  greater  jostice  to  the  Atbsoians 
daring  their  most  flourishing  period :  — 

"  Privatns  illis  ccnsos  erat  brevii, 
Commune  magnum.** 
(Mure,  Tol.  ii.  p.  98).  It  was  not  till  the  Mac^ 
dooian  period,  when  public  spirit  bnd  (icravfMl.  that 
the  Athenians,  no  longer  satinhed  with  partiapaling 
in  grandtor  of  tha  atata,  began  to  oreet  hand- 
some private  houses.  "  Formerly,"  says  Demo- 
sthenes, "  the  repubUc  had  abundant  wealth,  but  no 
individaal  raised  himself  above  the  mnltitiida,  If  any 
one  of  us  could  now  see  the  honors  of  ThflniltodOi, 
Ari^teides,  Cimoa,  or  the  famous  men  of  thooa  days, 
he  would  pereriva  that  they  were  not  moia  magni- 
ficent than  the  houses  of  ordinary  jx  r^ons ;  while  the 
buildings  of  the  state  are  of  such  number  and  mag- 
iritnde  tiial  they  eamal  be  anrpaseed;*  and  aftw- 
wards  he  eompbiins  that  the  st.'it(  --inr:i  of  liis  tinw? 
constrocted  bouses,  which  exceeded  the  public  buiki- 
iagjt  m  nwgnitade.  (D«m.  e.  Armoer.  p.  689, 
Oi/Hth,  iii.  pp.  Sfi.  36  ;  n;;  kh,  PiM.  F.ron.  of 
AUtmB,  p.64t  aeq.,2nd  ed.^  Becker,  ChatikieSf  TOiLi. 
p.  188.) 

The  iasipiifi ranee  of  the  Athenian  houses  is 
shown  by  the  nmall  prices  which  tbej  fetched. 
BSckh  (/frtdL  p.  66)  has  coUectad  nooMRmiinilUMiai 
from  the  orators.  Their  prices  vary  from  the  low 
■urn  of  3  or  5  minas  (12/.  3*.  9d.  and  20l.  6s.  3d.) 
to  120  minas  (4S7L  10s.);  and  fiO  minas  (203i. 
2«.  6d.)  seem  to  have  been  n^gaided  aa  Aoooiidieiable 
nun  for  the  pnrcha«e  of  a  hoa.<se. 

Atiiens  was  inferior  to  Rome  in  the  pavement  of 
its  Mreets,  its  sewers,  and  its  .supply  of  water.  "  The 
Greeks,"  says  Strabo  (v.  p.  235),  "  in  buildint:  tlieir 
cities,  attended  chiefly  to  beauty  and  fortitiiatiuu, 
harbnun:,  ami  a  fertile  soil.  The  Komans,  on  the 
other  hand,  providrd,  what  the  others  nei,']c(  t»il,  the 
pavement  of  the  strvx:ts,  a  supply  of  water,  and  coin- 
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some  modifications,  as  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
Athens  was  totally  unprovided  with  these  pablic 
convenieaciM.  It  woold  appear,  howew, 
of  till-  streets  were  paved;  and  llie  scaTeng<Ts  did 
not  keep  them  clean,  even  in  dry  weather.  The  city 
was  not  lighted  (Badwr,  CkanUeg,  vol  S.  ^  SI  1); 
and  in  the  Wcupt  of  Aristophanes  we  have  an 
amusing  picture  of  a  party  at  night  picking  tbesr 
way  throogh  tfia  nod,  1^  Aa  lad  of  a  lantani 
(TVjrp,  248):  and  during  a  fjcriotl  of  dry  weather, 
as  further  appears  from  their  own  remarks.  It 
wanld  aean,  nvn  Mvaial  passages  in  Anrto|diaiiai^ 
that  Athens  was  as  dirty  as  the  filthioit  tr>wns  of 
BOQthem  Eunme  in  the  present  day;  and  that  ber 
placeo  of  piibfic  naort,  the  piuliena  of  hor  oacfod 
edifices  more  esperially,  were  among  the  chief  ref>osi- 
tories  flf  every  kind  of  nuisance.  (Ariiitoph.  PlitL 
1 183,  leq.,  JVafr.  1384,  seq.,  Eedu.  330,  seq.,  Vetp. 
394;  firom  Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.) 

We  have  not  mocb  infurmation  respecting  tba 
supplyof  water  at  AQmdi.  IKoBeardras,a8welurt« 
alre:idy  seen,  says  that  the  city  was  deficient  in  this 
first  necessary  of  Ufe.  There  was  onlj  one  aooroe  of 
good  drinking  water,  namely,  the  odtlnted  fbontain, 
called  Cailirhoe  or  Enneacrunus,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  below.  Those  who  Uved  at  a  distance  from 
this  fonntiun  obtained  their  drinking  water  firom 
wells,  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  number  at 
Athens.  (Paas.  i.  14.  §  I.)  There  wec«  other 
fountains  in  Athens,  and  Pansauias  mentkos  two^ 
both  ivning  from  the  hUl  ot  thf  .\cropolis,  one  in  tha 
cavern  sacre<l  to  A}x»llo  and  I 'an,  and  another  in  tba 
temple  of  Aesculapius;  but  they  both  probably  be- 
longed to  those  springa  of  water  unfit  for  drinking^ 
but  suited  to  dome-stic  pnrpo!>es,  to  whii  h  Vitruvius 
(viii.  3)  alludes.  The  water  obtained  from  the  soil 
of  Athens  Hwlf  ia  hnpngnatcd  with  saline  partidca. 
It  is,  however,  very  impnthable  that  so  jx)}.alons  a 
city  as  Athene  was  hmited  for  its  supply  of  drinkable 
watar  to  the  single  feontain  of  Ga]liriM&  We  still 
find  tnioes  in  the  city  of  water-courses  (Jj^po^6txi) 
channelled  in  the  rock,  and  they  are  mentioned  bj 
tha  Atda  wiitan.  (Ariitoph.  Aeham.  922,  &c> 
Even  IIS  early  as  the  dma  of  Themistoch^  tliere 
were  public  officers,  wha  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  supply  of  watar  (Imrrvra)  tm»  Mnir,  Ptat, 
Them.  ni).  It  may  reasonably  be  ctmclnded  that 
the  city  obtained  a  supply  of  water  by  oondaita  from 
dbtaat  aodroea.  Leake  obaerrea,  *■  Modern  Athena 
w.v!  not  many  years  ago,  and  possibly  may  still  be, 
supplied  from  two  reservoiFB,  situated  near  the  jnno- 
tk»  of  the  Eiidanni  and  IKsnis.  Of  theae  reaer- 
voirs  one  was  the  receptacle  of  a  subterraneous 
ooodoit  from  the  foot  of  ML  Uymettos;  the  other,  o£ 
one  of  tiM  CepUbMns  at  tha  foot  of  Mt  PentdioBm. 
This  conduit,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  n<3rth  of 
AmbdimkOf  in  prooeodii^  from  tbence  by  ^ioto 
Jlfarmi»  Kifisioj  when  a  niiia  of  bolea  i^ft  air 
to  a  canal,  which  is  deep  in  the  ground,  may  poonblj 
be  a  work  of  republican  times.  One  of  tbne  in  par> 
Ucnhur  is  seen  about  midway  between  Athens  and 
Kijbia,  and  where  two  branches  of  the  aqueduct 
seem  to  have  united,  after  having  conducted  wator 
from  two  or  more  fountains  in  Uie  streams  which, 
flowing  from  Fames,  Pentelicum,  and  the  inter- 
mediato  rid^re,  fonn  the  Cephissus."  Among  the 
other  favours  wliich  Iladrian  confernNl  upon  Athens 
was  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct,  of  which  tiic 
whole  city  probably  reaped  the  U-nffit,  thnugh  iionii- 
nally  intended  only  lor  the  (quarter  called  after  his 
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own  nsme.  Then  stood  in  the  time  uf  Stoart,  at 
tb«  dot  of  tbe  soath-enstem  extremity  of  Mu  Ljca- 
t»tta.v  the  remains  of  an  arch,  which  was  part  of 
iite  6txiti>pieoe  o£  a  reaerroir  of  this  aqueduct.  The 
piffB  of  lonM  of  the  arches  of  this  aqueduct  are  still 
extant,  particalarlj  to  the  eastward  of  the  vilLi^  of 
Du  litk  tytt,  fire  or  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Athens. 
(Leab;  p.  SOS,  and  Appendix  XIII.,  On  the 
SofplT  of  Water  at  Athens.") 

^  MIL  TopooRAPHT  or  rmt  Acropolis  or  Polis. 

The  Acropolis,  as  we  bare  already  remarked,  is  a 
K(un  ntfgj  ruck,  risdn^  abruptly  about  150  feet, 
with  t  fiat  summit  of  about  1,000  feet  from  east  to 
vBt,  by  500  feet  brood  tram  north  to  south.  It  is 
ioaeoeaable  co  all  sides,  except  the  west,  where  it  is 
McmiVd  by  a  steep  slope.  It  was  at  one  and  the 
■me  time  the  fbrtreA*,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  mu- 
mm  of  the  city.  Although  the  ute  of  the  original 
cttT,  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited  from  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  wor- 
•liip  of  Athena  and  the  other  guardian  deities  of  the 
citj.  It  was  one  great  sanctoary,  and  is  therefore 
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called  by  Aristophanes  iSaroy  *fucpiwoKiv,  Up6v 
Ttfifyos.  (^Lytistr.  482 ;  comp.  Dem.  de  Fal*.  Leg. 
p.  428,  i\ris  oioTfs  Upas  Trjs  'AxpowShttis.')  By 
the  artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles  its  platfurm  was 
covered  with  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  art,  to 
which  additions  continued  to  be  made  in  succeeding 
ages.  The  sanctuary  thus  became  a  museum;  and 
in  order  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  it,  we  must  imagine 
the  summit  of  the  rock  stripped  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept temples  and  statues,  the  whole  forming  one  vast 
coropoeitioQ  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble  relieved  by 
brilliant  colours,  and  glittering  in  the  transparent 
clearness  of  the  Athenian  atmosphere.  It  was  here 
tliat  Art  achieved  hor  greatest  triumphs;  and  though 
in  the  present  day  a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin,  its 
ruins  are  some  of  the  most  precious  reliques  of  the 
ancient  world. 

The  Acropolis  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Hence  it  was  the  heart  of  Athens,  as  Athens  was 
the  heart  of  Greece  (Arist.  Panath.  L  p.  99,  Jebb); 
and  Pindar  no  doubt  alluded  to  it.  when  he  speaks 
of  icrtoi  ofii^aXos  dv6tts  i*  reus  Upvus  'ABdyais, 
(^Frag.  p.  225,  Di5.«en.)    It  was  tu  this  sacred  rock 
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that  tW  magniScent  processioo  of  the  Panathenaic 
fcctrfal  took  |dace  once  in  four  years.  The  chief 
object  ef  this  procession  was  to  carry  the  Peplus,  or 
eahwiiteied  robe,  of  Athena  to  her  temple  on  the 
Acniinlia.  {Diet  of  Ant.  art.  PanatKenMa,)  In 
"wm**tki  with  thu  subject  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinpiiifa  between  the  thrte  diir<irent  Athenas  of  the 
AeroiioBs.  (Scbol.  ad  Aristid.  p.  320,  Dindorf.)  The 
fint  was  the  Athena  PoUas,  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
mde  of  olive  wood,  and  said  to  have  fallen  from 
hecven;  its  sanctuary  was  the  Erecbtheium.  The 
Menod  was  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  a  statue  of 
ivorr  and  gold,  the  work  of  Pheidias.  The  third 
*a*  the  Athena  Promachus,  a  colossal  statue  of 
\naxt,  alM  the  work  of  Pheidias,  standing  erect, 
vith  hefanei,  spear,  and  shield.  Of  these  three  sta- 
tiMi  we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter;  but  it 
nrnil  be  borae  in  mind  that  the  Peplus  of  the  Pa- 
iithrnsii  processioo  was  carried  to  the  ancient  sta- 
tot  of  Athena  Polias,  and  not  to  the  Athena  of  tho 
Partbemn.    (Wordsworth,  p.  123,  seq.) 

The  thrfe  goddesses  arc  allnded  to  in  the  follow- 
iDf;  remarkable  passages  of  the  Knights  (1 165,  seq.) 
of  Aristophanes,  which  we  subjoin,  with  Words- 
Wtfa's  comments :  — 


KA.  ihoh  ^pot  aoi  W/rSe  fia(}<TKjjy  iy4t. 
AAA.  iyit  hi  nvinlKas  fiffivoriXrffiiifas 

vwh  TTji  dtov  rr}  X*'P^  A«^oKrfKTj.* 
AH.  Sis  fifyay  ip  *^X*^  ^  w6rvia,  rhw  SdirrvAor. 
KA.  iyut  8'  (tvos  ff  irlaipor  fCxptev  «ral  KoXSy. 

AAA.  i  A^fi'  ivapySfs  i]  0t6i  a"  imaKawti^ 

Kox  yvy  {rwtp4x*i  ffov  x^^pof  {«#^oD  -wkiay. 
KA.  Totrrl  rifiaxos  aoCScuttr  ff  ^o€(aurrp<krri. 
AAA.  ri  8'  oSpifunrdTpa  "y  ip6hy  ix  (tefiov  Kpias 
Ka\  x<^A«itoi  ifviMTTpov  rt  koI  ycuxrp6s  r6^uoy. 
AH.  «ca\wf  7'  4-rolT}<T9  rov  wiirKou  fiffarrjfityij.'^ 


*  i.  e.  The  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god- 
dess in  the  Parthenon,  the  hands  of  which  were 
of  ivory. 

f  i.  e.  The  bronze  colossal  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
machus, standing  near  tlie  Propylaea  (nt;AeU|taxoi)< 
Her  shield  and  spear  are  here  ludicmusly  converted 
into  a  x<^P<*  ropvyri.  Her  gigantic  funn  is  ex- 
pressed by  vw«p4x*t' 

X  i.  e.  The  Athena  Polias  in  the  Erecbtheium: 
this  line  is  a  convincing  proof  tliat  iIjc  Peplus  was 
dedicated  to  her. 


*  t 
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I.  }ValU  of  (he  Acropolii. 

Being  a  citadel,  the  Acropolin  was  fortified.  The 
andcofc  fbltificatinnH  are  a.soribt>d  to  the  PetasirUns, 
who  are  Mud  to  liave  levelled  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  and  to  have  built  a  wall  around  it,  called  the 
PeUugic  Wall  or  Forirets.  {UtKajryuthv  t«»x»*> 
Herod.  64;  Ttlxitffut.  UtKafyuthf,  Calliinach.  np. 
Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  At.  832;  Hecstariut,  ap.  Jlerod. 
vi.  137;  Myrsiluri,  aji.  JJtonys.  i.  28;  Cleidemus, 
op.  Smid. «,  m.  iariSa,  ^!ir^i(oy. )  The  appraacb  on 
tm  WMtera  tide  waa  fKoteeted  by  a  system  of  worlcR, 
comprehending  nine  pates,  hence  called  iyytdiruXof 
ncAoiryiK^.  (Cleidem. /.  c.)  Thcj^;  fortilica- 
tioni  were  ■ufllctently  stTOnj»  to  defy  the  Spartans, 
■when  till'  IV'i>istnitii!.i('  ti^  ik  ii'fu[:i'  in  tin'  Arnipi.lis 
(Herod,  v.  64,  65);, bat  after  the  espaUion  of  the 
ninilj  of  tin  despot,  it  ii  not  impraMiIe  tint  they 
were  partly  disniantli^tl,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  former  state  of  thinj^,  sioce  tho  seizure 
of  tho  dtadol  mm  tiwtijt  tho  fint  itop  towards  the 

estalilishment  of  ile-potism  in  :i  Gn^^k  ^t.ite.  When 
Xerxes  attacked  theAcropoli»,  its  cliief  fortiiicatiuns 
oonrioted  of  pollaodoi  and  other  works  coostrocted  of 
wood.  The  Persians  took  up  their  powition  on  the 
AreiupgiLs  which  was  opposite  the  western  nde  of 
tho  Aicrop')lis,  just  as  the  Amaione  had  done  when 
they  attacked  the  city  of  Cecrops.  (Acseh .  Kum. 
685,  seq.)  From  the  Areiopagus  the  Pen>ian8  dis- 
charged  hot  missiles  aj^aioel  tiie  wooden  defences, 
whieli  fMJon  t<x>k  fire  and  were  ronsnuied,  thus  leav- 
ing the  rood  on  the  western  side  open  to  the  enemy. 
The  garrison  kept  tliem  at  bay  by  rolling  don-n 
large  stones,  as  they  attempted  to  ascend  the  road ; 
and  tho  Persians  only  obtained  jjossession  of  the 
citadel  by  scaling  the  preci]Htoa8  rock  on  the  north- 
em  side,  close  by  the  temple  of  Aglanrus.  (Henxi. 
viii.  52,  53.)  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this 
narrative  that  the  elaborate  system  of  works,  with 
its  nine  gates  on  the  western  aide,  could  not  have 
been  in  existence  at  this  time.  After  the  capture  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  Persians  set  fire  to  all  the  build- 
ings uptm  it;  and  when  they  visited  Athens  in  the 
following  year,  they  dostroyod  whatever  remained  of 
the  walls,  or  houses,  ortoi^bi  of  AthoDi.  (Herod. 
Tiii. 53,  is.  fH)  II, 

The  fbuodmoM  of  tin  andent  waOs  no  doubt  n*- 
mained,  and  the  name  of  Pdugic  continued  to  be 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  ftrtificationit  down  to  tiie 
ubMt  timee.  Arfalophanee  (ilv.  832)  K[)eaks  of 

T-^j  x6\tu>K  TlfKoLp-fiKSv,  whirh  the  Schnruust  ex- 
^ains  as  the  Pelar;;ic  wall  on  the  Acropolis;"  and 
Pansaniao  (i.  98.  §  3)  says  that  the  Aeropolts  was 
Mirroun<!i'ii  hy  the  l't'I;i.s;;ian.'!  with  walls,  except  on 
tlie  side  fortified  by  Cimon.  We  have  seen,  however, 
from  other  aothoritios  that  the  Pdasgians  ftitified 
the  whole  hill;  and  the  remark  of  Pansanixs  pro- 
bably only  means  that  in  bis  time  the  northern  wall 
was  oalled  the  Pelasgie,  and  tho  soathem  tiieCSmo- 
nian.  (Comp.  Pint.  Cim.  13.)  When  the  Athe- 
nians returned  to  thdr  city  after  its  occnjiatioD  by 
tho  Perrians,  they  comroeneed  the  restoration  of  the 
whII-s  of  the  Aoroixili",  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  ^\sf  r  ; 
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coltimns  and  entabkture;  and  as  we  know  frcvn 
Thncydides  (L  93)  that  the  ruins  of  fcrmer  build- 
ings were  much  onployed  in  rebuilding  the  walla 
of  tlie  Asty,  we  may  conclude  that  the  same  was 
the  case  in  reboilding  tlMoe  of  the  Acropolis. 

Tlie  Pekugietm  signified  not  only  a  portion  of  the 
wallsof  the  Acropolis,  but  also  a  spaccof  ground  below 
the  latter  (t6  IleAaoTur^  MiAoifMiwr  M>  rj^ 
'\K(>6ito\iv,  Thoc.  8. 17.)  That  it  was  not  a  waO 
is  evident  fnjin  the  arcount  of  Thueydide>,  who  saya 
that  an  oracle  bad  adjoined  that  it  should  remain 
tnifahahited;  bnt  that  H  waa,  notwithstanding  this 
pmliitiition,  built  iifmn.  in  consequtnii  t>  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  fiocked  into  Athens  at  the  ooni- 
meneement  of  tho  Peloponneshm  war.  Liuian(/%M 
rat'ir.  47)  n'presents  a  fiorsnn  sittinfr  wym  the 
wall  of  the  Acropdis,  and  letting  down  his  hook  to 
angle  for  philosnphera  in  tiw  Fdasfrfennt  This  apofe 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  iiihabitttl  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians,  who  fortified  the  AcropoUs,  and  from  which 
they  wore  expeDed  beeaose  thqr  pktted  i^ainit  tbo 
Athenians.  (Schol.  ad  Thuc.  ii.  17;  Philochorus, 
ap.  SchoL  ad  Lucian,  CtUapL  1 ;  Pans.  L  28.  §  3.) 
It  is  plaoed  bf  Leake  and  most  oDwr  anthoritiea  at 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  Acrofx)!is.  A  recent 
traveller  remarks  that  "  the  storj'  of  the  Peksgic 
settlement  under  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  in- 
evitably n<ti9  before  n«,  when  wc  see  the  bl.iek  shade 
always  falhug  upon  it.  as  over  an  a<-cur><>il  sjiot,  in 
contrast  with  the  bright  gleam  of  sun^tiine  which 
always  Reems  to  iiiv> --t  the  .\rp>}vilis  itM'lt";  and 
we  can  imagine  liow  imturally  tlu-  gliNHii  of  the  steep 
pndpioe  would  conspire  with  the  remembrance  oif 
an  accursed  and  hatciul  race,  to  make  the  .^thcni.ans 
dread  the  spot."  (Stanley,  C/riM.  Mut.  vol.  i.  p.  53.) 

The  rocks  along  the  northern  side  of  tha  Acwpslia 
were  ca11e<l  the  Long  Kocks  (McucpaQ,  a  name  under 
which  tliey  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ion  of 
Ettripdes,  in  connection  with  tha  giotio  «(  Pan,  and 
thasanctnaiy  of  Agbiurus: 

Ma  wpoaedfi^vs  nirpas 

MaayAt  coAovn  ^jit  ftnurref  'ArtlBof . 

gorip.  Ton,  11.  .'seq.;  cnmp.  296,  506,  g.W.  l"4in.) 
M  name  is  explained  by  the  fitct  that  the  length  of 
the  Acropolis  is  much  'gnaHf  than  fta width;  bat  it 
iniu'ht  li.ive  been  piven  with  ct^ual  propriety  to  the 
rocks  on  the  southern  side.  The  reason  why  tlMSontli- 
era  rodts  had  not  the  same  name  appears  to  have 
be^-n.tliat  the  rooks  on  the  northern  side  muld  be  .seen 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  phun,  and  firom 
aInioBt  all  tho  domi  of  Ht.  Plmies;  whOo  those  on 
the  tioiithcni  side  were  only  vi.sibli-  fnun  the  small 
and  mora  uuduiating  district  between  Uymettus,  the 
LoimrWaIb,andtiMsea.  Intiiod^ifaelf  therodb 
of  till'  Arroj*)lis  were  for  the  moat  part  concealed 
from  view  by  houses  and  public  buildii^js.  (Forcb- 
hammer,  p.  884,  seq.) 

The  surface  of  the  Acropolis  apfiears  to  have  l>eon 
divided  into  platfunns,  communicating  with  one  an- 
other by  st^  Upon  these  platAarms  stood  the 
temples,  sanetuaries,  or  monuments,  which  occupied 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  northern  wall   all  the  summit,    ikfore  prooeediog  to  describe  Uie 


had  been  leboilt,  when  Cimon  oompleted  the  sonthem 

wall  twelve  years  after  the  retreat  (if  tlie  Persians. 
The  restoration  of  the  northern  wall  nuy  be  ascril>ed 
to  Themistocles ;  for  thou<:h  called  appanotlj  the 
Pela-s^e  wall,  its  remains  .show  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  of  mora  recent  origin.  In  the  middle  of  it 
w«  find  eouiMa  of  iBMoniy,  fbnned  of  piecea  of  Docw 

*  J 
.f.  r^^^/it  I.  /  u  . 


monuments  of  the  Aerapolis,  it  will  bo  adrlseable  to 

give  a  dc5«cription  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
walla,  and  of  the  recent  excavations  on  the  idattonn 
of  the  rock,  for  which  we  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose's important  work.  (An  InveMiijation  of  tite 
Priftewles  of  Athenian  Arduicclwrt,  by  F.  C  Peiw 
nae;  London,  1851.) 


UKUl'MI)    PLA:*    or   THE    ACROPOLIS   AND  THK  UfMBDIATB  NKlUlllloL :kho«>U. 


AA. 


Wall. 

I.  Parthenon. 
1  Ei«chiheiuni. 

4.  Tonplrof  Nik^  Ap(e.  ' 
to»:  beneath   Teiiiplr  of 
GtOiraftroplMuaiMt  De-  | 


5.  Pedestal  of  llw  flUtiie 

of  Aprtppo. 

7  stiiii<«  of  Athena  Pro- 
mA  huf. 

8.  GiKAntomaebta. 

9.  Teinp'e  of  BOIM  nd 

AURUItlt». 

10   Teiiui)**    of  AlMDii* 
BrmurooU. 


On  the  Mcaol  to  the  Acmpnlu  finiTn  ihf  modern 
fink  atteotioo  is  aUled  to  the  angle  of  th« 
:  wiH,  w«Bt  oTthe  narthern  wing  OT  tiM  Pn>» 
It  is  pnlifiblo  that  tliis  wall  fonned  the 
cxicfior  difeooe  of  Uie  Acropoiut  at  this  point.  Ful- 
Wnif  lltii  wan  northwarda,  m  eons  to  •  bastum, 
^-:lt  iboat  tfie  yrar  1822  W  tlio  Grock  pcneial 
Oipmu  to  dafend  ao  ancieut  well,  to  which  there 
iiaeeHi  widrfD  tiia  baation  bf  an  antiqiiB  paaMga 
■ad  rtMTs  of  sonic  length  cut  in  the  rock.  Tumiup 
Mtwards  roaiid  the  corner,  we  ooroe  to  two  caves, 
Mitf  wUefa  bavppmdto  hawa  been  dedicated  to 
Piu;  in  these  caves  an  traces  of  tablets  let  into  the 
mrk.  Leaving  these  catts  we  come  to  a  large 
battrem,  after  which  the  wsU  runs  apon  the  edge 
u<  the  nearlj  Trrtical  nx-k.  On  passing  round  a 
ial«tit  angle,  where  is  a  ^mall  buttress,  we  tiiui  a 
■eirlr  itrvifrht  line  of  wall  fur  about  210  fcvt;  then 
tth-^rt  bend  to  the  sooth- ea.-'t;  afiorward.i  a  further 
■tnight  reach  fur  about  120  fa!t,  nearly  p.'ir.illtd  to 
At  famer.  These  two  lines  of  wall  contain  the  re* 
aaioi  of  Doric  cnlamns  and  entablature,  to  which 
nhitiMM  has  already  been  made.  A  mediaeval 
aboat  100  feet  from  the  angle  of  the  Errch- 
i  forms  the  termination  of  this  second  reach  of 
arii  From  hence  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Aeropetis,  where  there  is  a  tower  apparently  Turkish, 
«Mv  imral  ktigo  aqiiare  atooes,  which  aiao  appear 
libBte  bdoBiEad  to  lonM  early  temple.  The  wall, 
into  which  these,  as  well  as  the  before  nienti'itietl 
i-,  are  built,  seeim  to  be  Hellenic  origin. 
ThssMlcm  fteaoTtha  wall  appears  to  hava  been 
entirely  boilt  in  lha  16dd]i>  A<:>-s  <>n  the  old  fi)un<!n- 
At  the  anilth  mn\  ai^le  we  find  the  Hellenic 
oTtfie  Soadwm  or  Oimaeiaa  wan.  Aft  this 
ffnt  t9  conrf-  s  remain,  makint;  a  firipht  of  45  feet. 
W«t»ani  U  ibm  point  tha  wall  has  been  almoit 


II.  Oddamof  Horodssor 

K.-Rilla. 
\  i.  Dionjriiac  Tlieatre. 

13.  Otieiuin  of  Pi-ricle*. 

14.  Stna  KunirnpU. 

15.  Grave  ot  T.dua  or  Ca> 
tus. 

16.  Eletuinium. 

17.  Aglaurium. 

18.  Grotto  of  Pan. 
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90.  Alclepieiiiin. 

81.  I'emple  of  ApkfOdtta 

Pandeniut. 

■/2.  Temple  of  Th»-nilf. 

23.  GraTe  of  IlippoljrtitS. 

24.  SUtUPi  of  Iliiii  " 


■nd  Arfftogrlcoa. 
SA   Altar  of  Uw  T«ol*0 
Gods. 


entirely  cased  ill  mediseTal  and  recent  times,  and  is 
farther  auppgrtad  9  btittreeoes,  which,  aa  w«U  a» 
thoaa  on  toe  iwrdi  and  east  rides,  appear  to  be  ina> 
diacval.  But  the  Hrllcnic"  ni.aMinn  of  the  Ciiiioiiiajl 
wall  can  be  traced  all  along  as  far  as  the  l*n>pylaea 
nnder  the  eaiinf;.    The  Hwdi-wfat  readi  of  the 

Holltniif  wall  trninnatcs  wpstwarii.s  in  a  si  lld  tower 
about  30  feet  high,  which  is  surmounted  by  the 
templa  of  Mka  Aptaroa,  dMribed  below.  Thia 
towpf  ronimanded  the  tmritielded  side  of  any  trmps 
approaching  the  gate,  which,  there  is  good  reason  to 
bewva,  was  in  the  same  porition  aa  the  pfaaent  en- 
trance. After  jiassing  thronph  the  gate  and  proceed- 
ing north  ward<>  underneath  the  west  lace  of  the  tower, 
we  come  to  the  Propylaea.  The  aflbct  «f  mngrging 
fmm  the  dark  gate  and  narrow  psv-vvage  to  the  mag- 
niliccut  marble  staircase,  70  feet  brutui,  surmounted 
by  the  Propylaea,  must  have  been  exceedingly  grand. 
A  hiiiall  jiortioo  of  the  ancient  Pelasfric  wall  still  re- 
muin.'s  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  southern  wing 
of  the  Propylaea,  now  occupied  by  a  lofty  nicdiaevu 
tower.  Afler  passing  the  gateways  of  the  Propylaea 
we  come  upon  the  area  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  con- 
siderably more  than  half  has  been  excavated  under 
the  aosptces  of  the  Greek  goremment.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  enclasore  of  the  Aoopolis  the  colossal  statne 
of  Athena  Promachtis  waa  seen  a  little  to  the  left, 
and  the  Parthenon  to  tfaafight;  both  offering  angukr 
vlewB,  aooording  to  the  wud  eostom  of  tl^  Greeks 
ill  arranpn^  the  appruuches  to  their  public  buildings. 
The  road  leading  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
FardMnoB  is  slightly  worked  oat  of  the  roek;  It  b 
at  finst  of  corusiderable  brea<lth.  and  afterwards  be- 
comes narrower.  On  the  right  hand,  as  we  kave 
the  Propylaea,  and  en  the  nad  Haelf,  are  traces  of 
5  votive  altars,  one  of  which  is  deflicat.  il  to  Alln  n.i 
Hjrgieia.   Further  on,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  the 
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sito  of  the  statue  of  Atlunia  Pminachiis.  North- 
wards of  this  statae,  we  come  tu  u  staircase  clow  to 
llie  edgo  of  tiie  rock,  psrtlT  hnilt,  partly  cut  oat, 
leading  to  the  pmttn  df  A;:laiini.s.  Tliis  staircase 
passes  dowQwanls  thruugh  a  deep  ckft  in  the  rock, 
rnarfy  parallel  in  its  &t)etide  to  the  outer  wall,  and 
ofioning  ont  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  a  littlp  below  its 
foundadoo.  In  the  jear  1845  it  wiu  possible  to 
creep  into  this  piu«a^e.  and  aaeend  into  the  Acropolis ; 
but  since  that  ti  iip  tlic  entrance  has  been  clmrd 
up.  Close  to  the  rartlu-nou  tlic  original  soil  was 
Canned  of  made  ptmnd  in  three  la)  ^ts  of  chips  of 
alOM;  the  lowest  }»'\u^  of  the  n-ck  of  the  AcmpoUs, 
the  nest  Pentclic  nuu-ble,  aud  Uie  upp(>nnotit  of 
Plsiriic  stooe.  In  the  extensive  excavation  made  to 
the  east  of  the  Parthenon  there  was  found  a  number 
of  drums  of  colomns,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state, 
tonw  mndi  duittered,  others  apparently  roogh  from 
the  qnany,  others  partlj  woriced  and  discarded  in 
consequence  of  some  defisct  in  the  material.  Th« 
ground  abont  them  wu  strewe<l  with  marble  chips; 
and  some  Kutoton'  took,  and  jaia  containiDg  red 
oolonr  mm  noad  wHh  ihm.  £i  ftont  or  tiie 
eastern  portico  of  the  Parthenon  we  find  consider- 
able rsmains  of  a  level  ojatfonn,  {tartlj  of  smooUied 
rock,  and  partly  of  Peirilic  paring.  North  of 
this  platfonn  is  the  highest  ii:u  t  >f  the  AcropolLs. 
Westwards  of  this  spot  we  arrive  at  the  area  be- 
tween the  Parthenoa  and  Eiedithciam,  wUch  islopcs 
fmin  the  fi>nner  to  the  latter.  Ne.ir  the  Parthenon 
is  a  small  well,  or  rather  month  of  a  dsteni,  exca- 
vated in  the  lodE,  whidi  may  have  been  rapplied 
with  water  from  the  roof  of  the  temple.  Clasc  to 
the  soath,  or  Caryatid  fortko  of  the  Erechtheium, 
b  a  anaD  lavdlad  atea  m  whidi  waa  probably 
plnccd  one  of  the  miiigraltaia  «  atataai  annmnding 
that  temple. 

BelbfB  qnitlinK  the  general  plan  of  the  Acropolis, 

Mr.  Penrose  calls  attention  to  tlic  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  parallelism  among  tiie  several  buildings. 
*  Except  tlic  Proprlaea  and  Parthenon,  which  were 
perhaps  int«'ndod  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  one 
another,  no  two  are  parallel.  This  asymmetria  is 
prodncti%-c  of  very  great  beauty;  for  it  not  only 
obviates  the  dry  uniformity  of  too  many  paralkrl 
lines,  but  ahto  produces  exquisite  %-arieties  of  lipht 
and  shade.  One  of  the  moet  happy  instances  of  this 
latter  effect  is  in  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  in  front 
of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Pnipylaea.  The  facade 
of  this  temple  and  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  which  u  op- 
posite to  it,  remain  in  shade  for  a  ooosiderable  time 
after  the  firont  of  the  Propylaeahas  been  lighted  np; 
and  they  gradually  receive  every  variety  of  Ught, 
nntil  the  sun  is  soffidentlj  on  the  decline  to  shine 
nearly  equally  on  aU  the  mitan  hem  of  the  entire 
group."  Mr.  Penrose  observes  that  a  .similar  w.uit 
of  parallelism  in  the  separate  parts  is  found  to  obtain 
in  aemal  of  the  fineet  nMoaoval  itmcturee,  and 
may  conduce  in  soino  ilepiTc  to  ihr  beauty  of  the 
magnificent  I'iazza  of  St.  Marc  at  Venice. 

Mt   J  HO  A  llf^HISn. 

The  road  np  the  weetem  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
le<l  fnim  the  agora,  and  was  paved  with  slabs  of 
I'enteUc  marble.  (Koss,  in  the  Kunstblatt,  1836, 
Nfc  WK)  At  the  snmmit  of  Ae  rock  Pericles 
caused  a  magnificent  building  to  be  cfmstructed, 
which  might  borve  as  a  suitable  entrance  {VlpvKv- 
Anin)  to  the  wndarflil  mcka  «f  aidutaetwo  and 
■eulplure  wiflito:— 
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'Ofe«^  8^  vol  yip  a»aiy»i»i4ww>  rSm 

IlfwevAaW. 

Koi  dauftaordis  cat  roKuifunns,  V  &  aMtns 

(Arirtoplk  EfKU,  1326.) 

The  Propylaea  were  eonsidered  one  of  the  master- 

pieces  of  Athenian  art,  and  are  montioTie<l  nli.iti^  with 
the  Parthenon  as  the  great  an  hite<  tunil  jrlory  of 
the  Periclean  age.  (Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  597.  lieisket 
Philoetr.  Vit.  Apoll.  ii.  5.)  WIk  ii  Kpaixinfindas 
was  urging  the  Thelians  to  riral  the  glory  of  Athens, 
he  told  them  that  they  must  uproot  the  Propyhwo 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  ard  plint  them  in  fmnt 
of  the  Cadmean  citadel.  (Acm:1i.  de  FaU,  Leg.  p. 
379,Bd8ka.) 


oT.nvyvf  ma  or  tbb  PBorrLAKx. 

A.  PinacoUieca.^  ^^^^^B^T^Mfteef  Wlke  Apteros. 

The  aidlitect  of  the  I'ropylaea  was  Mnesiclea.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  arf-hiiu>liip  of  Kuthymenca, 

B.  C.  +37,  aiui  was  completed  in  the  khort  space  of 
five  years.  (Pint,  Pericl.  13.)  It  cost  2(J(M)  ta- 
lents' (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  nport'Aoia),  or  460,000/. 
The  building  was  constructed  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  western  end  of 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  1 68  feet  in  breadth.  The 
central  jKirt  of  the  building  consisted  of  two  Doric 
haxastyle  porticoes,  covered  with  a  roof  of  white 
marble,  which  attracted  the  particolar  notice  «f 
Paosanias  (L  22.  §  4).  Of  these  porticaee  tlie 
western  faced  the  city,  and  the  ea.stcni  the  interior  of 
tl)o  Acropolis;  the  huteri  omiag  to  the  rise  of  the 
ground,  being  higher  tfum  the  ftnner.  Thcj  wen 
dirideti  into  tw^o  unequal  halves  by  a  mU,  pien^ed 
faj  five  gatee  or  doon,  by  which  the  Acnndis  was 
entand.  The  meten  portieo  was  48  fset  m  depth, 
and  the  caalern  about  wdf  thii        and  dugr  woo 
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ealV-i  Pn>py!nM  fmm  their  forminf!;  a  VMtibnle  to 
the  five  gates  or  doorv  just  nieiitiuiH"d  Kuch  piirtico 
«r  iwdbuh  COMktsd  of  m  front  of  xh  fluted  Doric 
edumns,  supporting  a  pediment,  the  coltunns  being 
4\  iKt  in  diuneter.  .iimI  nearly  29  feet  in  height. 
Of  the  fix'e  gates  the  one  in  the  centre  was  the 
fatf](e»t  and  was  eqoal  in  breadth  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  central  columns  in  the  portico  in  fhmt. 
b  was  br  this  gate  that  the  carringeit  and  hontemen 
mttnd  theAcnnolis,  ud  the  muiu  of  the  chariot- 
wtekworn  in  the  rode  are  ttfB  vfaflile.  The  doon 
CO  cith<T  M<io  <•{  the  ccntn»l  one  win"  intich  t«nialler 
bath  in  hdeht  ud  bmdtb,  and  dcaigoed  for  the 
AdBiirioD  tt  ftot  pHKn^ds  floI|^.  The  louf  of  tlM 
wrstrni  portico  was  5upfM>rtpd  by  two  rows  of  three 
:  oolunuia  each,  between  which  was  the  road  to 

TfctCMltr.il  j^irt  of  the  building  which  wo  have 
htm  dwribin^,  was  58  feet  in  bradth,  and  cooso- 
qnentlj  did  not  eofer  tte  wheik  width  of  the  rode: 
tb?  remainder  wts  occupied  by  two  iviiiirs,  vliirh 
frojected  26  feet  in  front  of  the  western  purticu. 
EMh  «r  these  wiiift  iiaa  boiil  in  ilw  Am  el  Mo 
ttinfiles,  and  rominunicat<H]  with  the  adjoining  ail|dt 
flf  the  great  pirtica  In  the  northeni  wing  (on  ttie 
M  hmA  t»  •  pacMB  nwdiiig  the  Acro^olia^  a 
IS  Asl  in  dc|th  wwdartad  ialo  • 
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of  35  feet  bj  30,  nanallj  cnlled  the  PinacotheeUf 
fmm  its  walls  being  covered  with  paintings  {aixiuiM 
fxop  ypa(l>ds,  Paus.  L  2S.  §  6)k  Tht  soDthera  wuig 
(on  the  right  band  to  a  person  ascending  the  Acro> 
polis)  consisted  only  of  a  porch  or  open  gallery  of 
26  feet  by  17,  which  did  not  conduct  into  any 
chamber  behind.  On  the  western  front  of  this 
soathem  wing  stood  the  small  temple  of  Nike  Apte* 
ros  (Ni»r»> " Avr 9pos),  tho  Wuigless  Victory.  (Paoi. 
L  22.  §  4.)  The  spot  oocapied  by  this  temple  com- 
mands a  wide  prospect  of  ue  sea,  and  it  was  here 
tlmt  At-geus  Ls  said  to  have  watched  his  soo's  re> 
torn  from  Crete.  (Pans.  L  c)  ¥nm  tlua  pars  of 
the  rode  he  thmr  Unuelf,  when  1m  mw  the  hUA 
sail  on  the  mast  of  Tlifs^-us.  Later  writm,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  name  of  the  Aegaean  aea,  relate 
tiiat  Aegou  tfuw  Miiiidf  fton  the  AcropoHs  Into 
the  •^'ii,  which  is  three  miles  off. 

There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea.  Tho  eastern  portico,  together  tHdi  tlie  ad- 
Jarrnt  parts,  was  thrown  down  alxmt  IGibe  by  an 
explosion  of  gnnpoirder  which  had  been  depoaitMl  in 
that  phoe;  raft  the  imwr  wall,  witib  Its  !▼«  gate> 
ways,  still  exists.  Tlic  nortlioni  winp  is  tolrrahlv 
perfect;  but  tbe  siouthem  ia  almost  entirely  destroyed : 
twooofaunnsof  the  hitter  are  seen  fanbedded  m  tho 


A.  Pin»coth«^. 

Tnn,  1*  of  Sike 
C.  radr*U]  of  Aftri|i|MU 


TIIE  riU>PYl.AKA  RESTOnEn. 

D.  Hi<a<l  leading  to  the  central  en- 

tr.inci-. 
K.  Cfntr.il  entrance. 


F.  Hall  oorrespomlbii  to  the  Ptnap 


Tkt  Temple  of  NUbe  Aptero$  requires  a  few 
*w(b.  Id  tfiS  tune  of  Pericles,  Nike  or  Victory  was 
IfU'  a«  a  yntmg  fem-ile  with  £r'il'!<*n  wings  (N(«n]i 
•»T»T(u  rrtfvyoir  XP^"^}  Ari>t«>ph.  Av.  574); 

the  more  aadent  statoes  of  the  goddess  are  said 
tsharebera  without  wings.  (Schol.  ad  Arisioph. 
tc)  Xikc  Apterrw  was  identified  with  Athena,  and 
*M  railed  Nike  Atht  ua.  {S'ucri  'A9ni^  Hcliodor. 
^i4(«>  BarpoerxU.StatL$.  v.)  Standing  as  she  did  at 
w  ent  from  the  AA>poUs,  her  aid  was  naturally 
i*  [!  r»,l  by  jxrs«)ns  starting  on  a  dangerous  cnter- 
fnac  (Num  t'  'A9dya  noAidt,  fi  ati(u  fi  itl, 
tl^  PMocL  134.)  Hence,  the  opponents  of  Ly- 
Mnta.  upon  mu-hing  the  top  of  tlie  ascent  to  the 
Aenpofia,  invoke  Nike  (Sdtntoun.  N/m)  ^vyytvov), 
temple  they  were  standing.  (Aristoi)h. 
r. 318;  fn<rn  Wordsworth,  p.  1(>7,m'h.)  This 
» was  rtfll  inoiatcDoe  when  Spon  aud  Whdor 


risited  Athens  in  1676;  but  in  1751  nothing  re- 
mained of  it  but  soma  traces  of  1^  fenndatian  uid 

fragments  of  masonry  lyin^'  in  the  iiciplibonrhood  of 
its  foimer  site.  There  wcru  also  found  in  a  ueigh- 
bowriog  wall  fear  sbbs  of  its  seulptarad  ftieM,  which 
arc  now  in  tlio  Britisli  MiLseum.  It  sppine«l  that 
this  temple  had  jjcrislied  utterly;  but  the  stones  of 
which  it  was  built  were  discovered  in  the  excAvations 
of  th'-  yrar  IRMr),  and  it  has  been  rebuilt  witli  the 
original  niateri.ils  under  the  auspices  of  liuss  and 
Kchaubert.  The  greater  part  of  its  iiriexe  was  aliw 
discovered  at  the  same  time.  The  temjile  now  .vtimdH 
on  its  original  site,  and  at  a  distance  looks  very  niutb 
like  a  new  biulding,  with  its  white  maiUo  iw>|qffipf 
and  walls  glittering  in  tlie  sun. 

This  temple  is  of  the  chuss  called  Aniphiuro- 
stylos  Tetrastyhis,  consisting  of  a  cdla  with  Imr 
loBis  cohmM  at  sither  fiwt,  hot  with  nous  m 
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the  lidat.  It  is  nised  upon  a  stjrloUto  of  S  ftet, 
■ad  Is  97  ftst  in  letif^  from  casi  to  west,  snd 

18  fivt  in  breadth.  The  rnltinms,  including  the 
base  sod  the  c&jntal,  are  131  foeC  hi|(h,  sod  the 
total  lidgiit  of  liM  temple  to  Uw  apsK  of  the  pedi- 
ment, indodin^  the  styI.>K.ite,  is  23  feet.  The 
friese,  which  mos  round  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
tiw  bnOdiiig,  is  I  feet  6  inciMS  bigh,  and  is  adoraed 
with  sculptures  in  hii^h  n>lief.  It  oripnallr  consisted 
of  fourteen  pit-ces  of  stone,  of  which  twelve,  or  the 
fiagUMnlS  of  twelve,  now  remain.  Several  of  these 
are  80  mutilated  that  it  h  difficult  to  make  out  the 
subject  ;  but  some  of  them  evidently  repre^fut  a 
battle  between  Greeks  and  Persians,  or  other  Oriental 
barbarians.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two  lon^  sides 
wer«  .xcupted  with  cumhaLt  uf  hotbcmcn,  and  that 
the  weatem  end  reprr*M;ntcd  a  battle  of  foot  soldiers. 
This  baikUng  must  have  been  erected  afUr  the  battle 
of  SalamU,  since  it  ooold  not  have  escaped  the  Per- 
•iaos,  when  thej  destroyed  eveiy  thing  upon  the 
Acrapilis;  and  tlie  stjl*  of  art  shows  that  il  aaald 
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not  have  been  latar  thaa  the  sge  of  Peridsi.  Bat^ 
ss  it  is  never  nsBtiaDed  amonf;  Um  boildings  of  tlria 

.stat«\«nian,  it  is  generally  a.serif>*'d  to  riiiion,  \\  \io 
probablj  built  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  soathera 
waflflf  dw  AonpoBa.  Ub  mtdptaim  wtin  frMbfy 

intended  to  conuiiemoratc  the  recent  virtories  of  the 
Greeks  over  the  Persians.  Akropolis 
Atkem:  1  AUh.  DerTemfddtt  JfOkA^rnm^y 
R'ts.s,  s.-hrialK-rt  and  BaaMO,  BsiL  1889}  Ltaka, 
p.  529,  se4.) 

Pedeakd  of  Agrippa. — Oo  the  westan  ftontof 
the  northern  winir  "f  the  Pn<prLwa  there  8tand.H  at 
present  a  lutly  (ledestu],  about  12  feet  square  and  27 
high,  wiiich  supported  some  figure  or  figoiMi  aa  ia 
clear  fmin  the  holes  for  stanchions  on  its  summit 
.Momjver  we  nuiy  conclude  from  the  t>ijx  uf  the  pe- 
destal that  tha  fignia  or  figona  oo  its  summit  were 
coltBsol  or  equmtrian.  Paosaaiai^  in  describing  the 
PropyUea,  speaks  of  the  statues  of  certain  hursetneo, 
respecting  which  he  was  in  doubt  whether  theji 
tha  SOPS  of  XannglOTi,  or  made  for  the  sake  of  < 


il  I  'I  in^rrrn 


TSMPUi  or  jiiKS  Anoaoa. 


;  (It  §tmpiwtuu>);  and  ss  b  the  next  clause  he 
Braeeoda  to  speak  of  the  temple  of  Nike  on  the  right 
baad  (or  southern  wing)  of  the  Propylsea,  we  may 
coocludc  that  these  statues  btt^id  in  front  of  the 
northern  wing.  (Pans.  i.  22.  §  4.)  Now,  it  has 
been  well  observed  by  Leske,  that  the  doubt  of  Pan- 
sanias,  aa  to  the  penmns  for  whom  tlic  e>iuestrian 
atatoes  were  intended,  oould  not  have  been  sinoece; 
and  that,  judguq;  fiwn  Us  manner  «n  other  dmihr 
oecasions,  we  may  condu  ie  that  equestrian  statues 
af  QiyUus  and  Diodonu,  the  two  sons  of  Xenophon, 
had  MB  converted,  bjr  meuiB  of  new  inseripLions, 
inUi  thofio  of  two  Unmans,  whom  Pau-anias  h;is  not 
named.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  dw  base,  wfaidi  raoorda  fha  name  of  IL 
Agri|ii>.i  in  third  consulship;  and  it  may  In-  that 
the  other  iiomau  was  Augustas  himself,  who  was  the 
eoOeagaa  of  Agrippt  in  Us  third  eonaalshipi.  It 

.ipjiears  that  both  stjitues  Nt-Kxl  on  the  same  pedestal, 
and  acoonlingly  they  are  so  represented  in  the  aocam- 
yaoTing  restewtioB  «f  tha  Pi^pylaia. 

3.  Tiie  Parthaion. 

The  Parthenon  (JlapOtvuiv,  i.  e.  the  Virgin's 
House)  was  the  great  glory  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the 


most  pa-fect  production  of  Grecian  architecture.  It 
derived  its  name  from  its  being  the  temple  of  Athena 
Pailhenos  ('Adijra  Tii^tvosy,  or  Athena  the  V'iixin, 
a  name  given  to  her  as  the  invincible  goddess  of  w^ar. 
It  was  idso  called  iTecBtosijwitos  or  HecaUmpedtmy 
the  Temple  of  One  Hundred  Feet,  from  its  breadth 
('E»caT($|,t»f?ot,  sc.  vtiii,  'EKaT($fiir(Soi',  Etym.  IkL 
p.  321,81;  UarpooaL  SokL  &^v.);  and  sometimfls 
rTsfCMaoa 


HtBoUmptdot,    (Flat  Ariel  IS,  db 

Glor.  A  then.  7.)  It  was  built  under  the  adininia* 
tration  of  Pericles,  and  was  completed  in  b.  c.  438i. 
{?lMtK.«p,SMaiAnikipk.Pae.BO*.)  Wa 
do  not  know  when  it  wa-s  comtiienced ;  hut  notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  with  which  all  the  works  of 
Ptoideswarsaxeented  (fh/L  ILe),itoflNetloBeoa]d 
not  liave  occupie*!  lt->-s  than  eiijht  years,  since  the 
Proj^lsea  occupied  five.  The  architects,  acoordiog 
to  Flntardi  (L  e.),  were  Callieratei  and  letinnst 
other  writers  generally  mention  Ictiuiis  alone.  (Strob. 
ix.  p.  396  i  Pans.  viiL  41.  §  9.)  Ictinus  wrote  a 
worit  npoD  tha  tample.  (AHtniv.  vii.  Praef.)  The 
general  superintendence  of  the  erection  of  the  whola 
building  was  entrust^^i  to  Pheidias. 

The  Parthenon  was  probably  built  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  temple  destrnwl  by  the  Per>bns.  This 
is  exprciksly  SAscrlcd  by  au  ancient  gnunuuiruui,  who 
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itKta  tint  the  Parthenon  was  50  feet  cnmitcr  than 
the  temple  burnt  bj  the  Pmians  (iiesvch.  s.  v. 
'LnrdurtSosy, »  measurv  which  most  have  reference 
to  the  bniadth  of  the  temple,  aiid  not  to  its  lengtli. 
Tut  od/  n>jUMm  for  questiouing  thii  etatctueut  is 
tbetikQceof  the  andent  writen  respecting  an  earlier 
hithBOMi,  and  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (vii.  53) 
thrt  fl»  Pereiaju  set  tire  to  the  Acrupolis,  after 
pindenQg  the  temple  (rh  Ip^),  as  if  there  had  been 
adr  (Be;  which,  in  tliat  casie,  must  hare  been  the 
Ererktbeiom,  or  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  Bat,  on 
tke  ether  hand,  we  find  under  tl)e  stylobate  of  the 
ptMOt  Partitenon  the  foundatimui  of  another  and 
■ndl  older  building;  (Penruee,  p.  73);  and  to  tliis 
MR  tuck'nt  temple  pmbablj  belonged  the  portions 
of  the  columns  iuiierted  in  the  northern  wall  of  the 
AcropuUi,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  PartJienoo  atood  on  the  highest  port  of  the 
JuetOfdH*,  Ita  architecture  was  of  the  IXiric  order, 
ud  the  purest  kind.  It  was  built  entirely  of 
P<ntelic  marble,  and  reoted  upon  a  ru»tic  basement 
if  flniioaij  litnestune.  The  contrast  between  the 
lamrfanf  of  the  basement  and  the  splendid  marble 
«f  the  MipcrHtructure  enhanced  the  beauQr  9i  the 
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latter.  Upon  the  basement  stood  the  stylobate  or 
platform,  built  of  PenteUc  marble,  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  composed  of  three  steps.  The 
temple  was  niised  so  high  above  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,  both  by  its  site  and  by  these  artificial 
means,  that  the  pavement  of  the  peristyle  waa 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the  Propylaca. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Parthenon,  taken  from  tlie 
upper  step  of  tlie  stylobate,  were  about  228  feet 
in  lengtli,  101  feet  in  breadth,  and  66  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment.  It  consisted  of 
a  aifxit  or  cella,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  which 
hail  eight  colinnns  at  either  front,  and  seventeen  at 
either  side  (reckoning  the  corner  columns  twice), 
thus  containing  furty-six  columns  in  all.  These  co- 
lumns were  6  feet  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  haae, 
and  34  feet  in  height.  Within  the  jieristyle  at  either 
end,  tliere  was  an  Ulterior  range  of  six  columns,  of 
5^  feet  in  diameter,  standing  before  the  end  of  the 
celU,  and  forming,  with  the  prolonged  walls  of  the 
cella,  an  apartment  before  the  door.  These  interior 
columns  were  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  ceila, 
and  were  ascended  by  two  steps  from  the  peristyle. 
'  The  cdb  wa6  divided  into  two  chawberb  of  uu- 


THB  PARTHENOM  BMIDItED. 


sstt,  of  which  the  Eastern  chamber  or  naoa  was 
•iwt  98  feet,  and  the  Western  chamber  or  opis- 
tkodamos  about  43  feet.*  The  ceiling  of  Inrfh 
tlKae  duunbers  inu  Sttpparted  by  inner  rows  of  co- 
hunns.  In  the  eastern  chamber  there  were  twenty- 
time  oolumns,  of  the  Doric  order,  in  two  stories,  one 
i*v  the  otiMr,  ten  on  each  side,  and  three  on  the 
return:  the  diameter  of  these  columns  was 
three  feet  and  a  half  at  the  base,    in  the 


*  The  exact  mea.«nrements  of  the  Parthenon,  as 
dfteniuned  by  >£r.  Penroae,  are:  — 

EnRlith  Fact. 

Pwit,  oo  the  opper  step  -  -  101-341. 
Fkak         .  .  -  -  228-141. 

lofrth  of  the  oella  on  the  upper  step  •  193*733. 
Bnadth  of  the  cell*  on  the  upper  step, 

measured  in  the  Opistbodomus     -  7P330. 
lovth  of  the  Naos  within  the  walls    -  98*095. 
IWth  of  the  Naos  within  the  whIIs   -  63-01. 
of  the  Opisthodi.»mus  within  the 

mJHm    «  «  «         *  43'7G7. 


western  chamber  there  wen  fear  colnmns,  the  pod« 
tion  of  which  is  marked  by  fonr  large  slabs,  sym- 
metrically placed  in  the  pavement.  These  colnmns 
were  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  probably 
of  the  Ionic  order,  as  in  the  Propylaea.  Technically 
the  temple  is  called  Peripteral  Octastyte 

Sodi  m*  the  aimple  structure  of  this  magni- 
ficent building,  which,  by  its  united  excellencies  of 
materials,  design,  and  decorations,  was  the  mwt 
perftet  ever  eaecoted.  Its  diuiensions  of  228  feet 
by  101,  with  a  height  of  6C  fi-et  to  the  top  of  the 
pediment,  were  sufiitiently  great  to  give  a  appear 
ance  of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  this  impression 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  obtm^ive  6ubdi\'isioo  of 
parts,  such  as  is  found  to  diniini.sh  the  effect  of 
many  larger  modem  buildings,  where  the  some 
singleness  of  design  is  not  apparent.  In  the  Par- 
thenon there  was  nothing  to  divert  the  spectator's 
oootemplation  from  tiie  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
mass  and  outline,  which  fiirms  the  first  an.1  niost  re- 
markable object  of  admiration  in  a  Greek  temple;  for 
the  statues  of  tlie  pediments,  the  only  dccoratioa 
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which  wu  vtTj  oon^eaou  I17  its  magnitade  and 
position,  hsTing  bem  iodoaed  widdn  ftmima  wUdi 
formed  an  MBential  part  of  tlie  <lr--ir^tL'(  of  either 
froQt,  had  no  mora  ohtnwTe  effect  than  an  onia- 
VMBtod  capital  to  an  umdomed  eolnmn.*  (Leake, 
p.  3.14.)  The  wlii>le  building  was  adorned  within 
•od  without  with  the  most  ex^niate  pieces  cf  scolp- 
tnre,  ezteated  under  fhe  direetian  of  Flieidias  bj 
ditTcrrnt  .irti^t.s.  Tlicvarinns  architectural  nifniHcrs 
of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  building  were  eorichod  with 
porilivs  oohofBi  of  wUeh  tnen  are  slill  femid. 
The  statues  and  the  reliefs,  as  well  as  tho  menib<TS 
of  architecture,  were  enriched  with  various  colours; 
Mai  the  weapons,  tha  reins  of  hoam,  ud  odiar  ao- 
oesaories,  were  of  metal,  and  the  cj«a  of  aoM  «f  the 
figures  were  inlaid. 

Of  the  aadptuna  of  tiie  Parthenon  the  grandest 
and  most  celebrated  was  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Goddess,  executed  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias 
Umaelf.  It  stood  in  the  eastern  or  principal  a])art- 
mcnt  of  the  celU;  and  as  to  its  exact  position  mnwc 
remaika  are  nutdo  below.  It  belonged  to  that  kind 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  ekrjfseJepkantine; 
irof}'  being  employed  for  tho^  parts  of  the  statue 
which  were  unclothed,  wliile  the  dress  and  other  or- 
naments were  of  solid  gold.  This  statue  represented 
the  ptnldess  standing,  clothed  with  a  tunic  reaching 
to  tJje  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  her  left  hand,  and 
an  image  of  victory,  four  cubits  high,  in  her  right. 
She  was  girded  with  the  aegis,  and  had  a  helmet  on 
her  head,  and  her  shield  rested  on  the  grutuid  by  her 
Mb.  11m  bdght  of  the  statue  was  twenty-six 
cubits,  or  nearlj  forty  feet.  The  wnght  of  the  gold 
^pon  the  statue,  wUch  was  so  affixed  as  to  be  re- 
movable at  plc;LMuc,  is  said  by  Thucydides  (ii.  13) 
to  have  been  40  talents,  by  Phikchorus  44,  and  by 
Other  writers  50:  probably  the  statement  of  Philo- 
choms  is  correct,  the  others  being  round  numbers. 
CW«8seling,a(ii)iDd.si.40.)  It  waa  anally  robbed 
efHs  gold  by  Ladbtt«s,whoiBad»MnuMif  Igniiiitof 
Athens,  wlien  Demetrius  was  besieging  Um  dtf. 
(Paus.  L  25.  §  5.)  A  fuller  aoooont  of  this  master- 
piece of  art  is  given  fai  the  JHetkmay  of  Biogmphy. 
[Vol.  iii.  p.  2.')().] 

The  acnlptuies  on  the  out.side  of  the  Parthenon 
have  been  described  so  frequently  that  it  is  nnnecea* 
sary  to  .sjn'ak  of  tlicni  at  any  Icii'tth  on  thr*  pivseut 
occasion.  These  various  pieces  of  sculpture  wei-e 
•n  cksety  connected  in  anbject,  and  were  intended 
to  coniniciiionifc  thr  liisttirv  and  the  himmirs  nf  t!ip 
goddetitt  of  the  temple,  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Atbeus. 
1.  The  Tympana  of  the  MHrneats  (i  e.  the  hmer 

flat  jx'rtinn  of  the  trian^rnlar  -('11(15  uf  the  roof 

above  the  two  porticoes)  were  tilled  with  two  compo- 
aitioos  in  sculpture,  eacih  marly  80  feet  in  length, 
and  consisting  of  about  24  c<ili»s.«ial  statues.  The 
eastern  or  principal  fruiit  reprcM-nted  the  birth  of 
Athfloa  from  the  head  of  Zeu^,  and  the  western  the 
contest  between  Athena  and  I'oseidon  for  the  land 
of  Attica.  The  mode  in  which  the  legend  is  repre- 
sented, and  the  identification  of  the  figures,  have 
been  variously  cxplaine<l  by  an-hae<jk>gLst»,  to  whose 
Works  upon  the  subjwl  a  reference  is  given  b<;low. 
S.  The  Metopes,  between  the  Triglypbs  in  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature  (i.  e.  the  iipper  of  the  two  portions 
into  whicii  the  surface  between  the  columns  and  ttie 
roof  is  divided),  were  filled  with  sculptures  in 
relief.  Each  tablet  was  4  feet  3  inches  square. 
There  were  92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on 
each  side.  They  represented  a  variety  of  subjects 
relating  to  the  eapkita  of  the  goddeee  haneli^  or  to 


those  of  the  indicenone  benea  of  Attica.  Those  oo 
the  sootfa  ride  idated  to  the  battle  of  the  Atheniana 

with  the  Centaurs:  of  these  the  B^itL^h  Mu.seum 
poBseeses  sixteen.  3.  The  Frieie,  which  ran  along 
outride  the  wall  of  fhe  oena,a»d  wiUiin  the  external 

columas  whirh  surround  the  Imildiiiir,  '^^■'ls  sculptured 
with  a  representation  of  the  Panathenaic  festival  in 
very  Vm  rdief.   Beinir  mider  tile  edlin^  of  the 

peristyle,  the  frieze  couM  nnt  n-rrive  any  direct  li^rht 

from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  aud  was  eutimly  lighted 
from  bdow  by  the  rofleeted  faght  from  tiie  pavement  j 

consequently  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  in  l  i^v 
reUef,  for  any  bold  projection  of  form  would  have 
interfered  widi  the  other  parte.  The  fiieze  was 

3  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and  520  feet  in  length. 
A  large  number  of  the  slabs  of  this  frieze  was 
brought  to  EngUnd  by  Lord  Elgm,  with  the  sizteea 
metopes  just  mentioned,  and  several  of  the  slatv.es 
of  the  pediments:  the  whole  collection  was  pur- 
cha.sed  by  the  nation  in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  (On  the  .sculptures  of  tlie  Par- 
thenon, see  Visconti,  Mem.  sur  let  Ourroges  de 
Sculpture  d»  Parthenon,  Lond.  1816,  Wilkins,  l^n 
the  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  in  Walfiole's  Tro- 
vels  in  the  Eatt,  p.  409,  seq.;  K.  0.  Miillcr,  Cvm- 
mentatio  de  Petrthenonit  Faatiijio,  in  Comm,  Soc. 
Reg.  Gott.  rec.  vi.  CI.  Hist.  p.  191,  full.,  and  I'tbt-r 
die  erhobenen  Bildverke  in  den  Metopen  tuul  am 
Friisr  d<:s  Parthenon,  in  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  iL 
p.  547,  seq.;  Leake,  Topography  of  Athau,  p.  536, 
soq.;  Welcker,  On  the  Sculptured  Groypt  m  Me 
Pediments  qf  the  Parthenon,  in  the  Ctankal  Vu 
teumj  vol.  iL  Ik  367,  &&,  also  in  German,  Atte 
Denkmaler,  erilArt  wm  Wekker,  vol.  i.  p.  67,  seq.; 
Watkiss  Lloyd,  Explanation  of  the  Gro^  m  the 
irestcm  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon^  in  Chuncal 
Museum,  vol.  t.  p.  396,  seq.,  in  opposition  to  the 
previous  essay  of  Welcker,  who  defended  his  views 
in  another  essay  in  the  Classical  Muaeim,  vol.  vi. 
p.  979,  seq.;  Brfinstt  J,  Voyages  tt  J8telev«les  en 
Grcce,  Pari-s,  1830. 

Among  the  many  other  ornaments  of  the  temple 
we  may  menHon  the  gilded  shields,  iriiich  were 
placed  upon  the  ardiitnives  of  the  two  fronts  beneath 
the  metopes.  lietween  the  shields  there  were  in> 
scribed  the  names  of  the  dedieatori.  The  impressioiis 
left  I'v  tlico  c.Arn  ,1  slii'-lii-  arc  vlill  vi.sililc  u]>'!i  the 
architraves;  theikhiekis  themselves  were  carried  utf  by 
Ladisns,  together  with  the  gold  of  the  statoe  of  tile 
goddess.  (Paus.  i.  25.  §  5.)  Ths  iniier  wails  of  the 
cella  wsre  deouratod  with  pamtings;  those  uf  the  Pro- 
naos,  or  Pmdoms,  were  partly  painted  by  Pratagenee 
of  Ciunns  (IMin.  xxxv.  10.^.  .36.  §  20);  nnd  in  the 
Hecatonipx.xl«ni  there  were  paintings  representing  The- 
mistocles  and  Ueliodorus.  (Pans,  i  1.  §  S,  37.  §  1.) 

We  luive  alreiidy  seen  that  the  temple  was  snme- 
timcs  called  Parthenon,  and  sometimes  Jlecatompe- 
don;  but  we  know  tlwt  these  were  also  names  of 
sejarate  divisions  of  the  temple.  There  have  born 
found  among  the  ruins  iu  the  AcropoIi.s  many  oOicial 
records  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Parthenon  inscribed 
upon  marble,  containinc:  an  nrrount  of  the  p.ild  and 
silver  vessels,  the  coin,  bullion,  aud  other  valuables 
pre.served  in  the  temple.  (Bikkh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Not 
137 — 142,  1.50 — 154.)  From  tln-se  ins<  riptions 
we  Iciim  that  there  were  four  distinct  iliviMuns  of 
the  temple,  called  respectively  the  Pronao*  (ri/w- 
WMS,  TlpQvifiov^iiif! llecatompfdon  ('EitaT*i>t»f5o»'), 
the  Parthenon  (JlapStvuv),  aud  the  Opitthodomns 
('Oiriff0<SSojuov). 

itoapectiqg  the  position  of  the  Pronaoi  then  can 
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''^^^^^t'imat  'tfthf  .Iruirnt  (ity  t>f¥}>rr  Mr  flvrian  wart. 
Jlniitr  of  the  Piin4itM/vuiif  J'mfftsuni  . 
l.Ahtu  ofiite  Twrh  r  ttods         H  Sunetuarv  iffSmmitf  iSkantniAit  i 
I.Statueit      BtimuHlius  and       iy  Zrwohiini'i'' 

Ariftt^ueitim  Ti^f" .4fJin>ilrtr  fntnin 

:S  Jiulfutrritim  H  T,'f  Hefhnrthts 

■LT7u>i*4J  YlBiirftitfrium 
[t  Stiifun  \i.rt>hfnot  Apttnttur  <lfi*thuif  > 

iVTof  Arrj  VXjylin  of  Hirnini  .-Lfoniruj 

7.  Het^ycfiftum  urui  {'t-lnniuni  I  WMttmrnent  of  Philapiif^UM 
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be  no  Jouht,  as  it  was  the  luune  always  giren  to  the 
hall  or  ambulatory  tliroaj;h  which  a  {^nTsmi  passed 
to  the  cello.  The  rronaos  waa  alao,  though  rarelj, 
called  Prodomm*.  (nfMofios,  PhiloBtr.  Vit  Apott. 
u.  10.)  Bat  as  to  the  Opulhodomut  there  haw  U-on 
.  difference  of  opinion.    There  eecnis,  however, 
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OBOOIID  MAM  or  IBB  PABXHWOir. 


A.  Perittylitim. 

B.  Hroiwoa  or  Prodomu*. 

C.  OpUiboioBas  ar  Pea* 


D.  Ilecatompcdon. 

a.  Statue  oi  the  Goddou. 
B.  Panhamm.  aAanrifria 

OpittbodoniH. 


good  reaaoQ  for  believing  that  the  Greeks  used  the 
Word  OpustJiodomiu  to  signify  a  corresponding  hall 
u  the  back>fn)Dt  of  a  temple ;  aiui  that  as  Pronaos, 
cr  /Vxw/aiKM,  aamnd  to  tbs  Latia  aiiti'ciiw,  lo 
cyiirtuiib— i  waa  aq«h«lait  to  the  Latin  portiwiw. 
(rt  wp6  [tow  <n)««wJj|  vp<i8o^t,  koI  ;fdTo»-(i' 
MMMtayiof,  PoUuZf  1.  6;  compt.  iv  tois  wpoi^ou 
«■}  tM&r  ArttfAaMfUMf,  DM.  xb.  41.)  Lndan 
(llrroJ.  1)  de»cril>os  llcmdotus  as  reading  his  his- 
Ukj  to  tiM  aaaembkd  Greeka  at  Ol/mpia  from  the 
OpiMfaodaBiH  of  tiw  temple  of  Z0OI.  uweatippoee 
Hrn«lotiuj  to  have  •-•(•ol  in  the  ball  or  ambulatory 
leading  oat  of  the  back  portico,  the  description  ia 
iaIeUigible,  as  the  great  crowd  of  aaditon  ni^ 
then  have  been  assembled  in  the  portico  and  on  the 
•tepa  belew}  and  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  Ludan 
tanM  have  ooneeifed  tiie  OpathoSaonis  to  be  an 
nn'in.a-N  soinr  tni'»]i  nM\ritcrs  maintain.  Other 


m^ht  be  adduced  to  pruve  Utat  tlic*  0{ji.H- 
BM  ia  the  Gre^  templei  ocdiuarily  bore  the 
teme  hav*-  pvcn  to  it  (comp.  Pans.  v.  1,'}.  §  I, 
16.  §  1):  and  we  believe  that  the  OpiiiUiodamua  of 
the  HrOmm  origjad)]r  indiellad  tha  aaow  put, 


though  at  a  later  time,  is  w»  ahall  eee  prcaently,  it 

was  used  in  a  different  signification. 

The  Beeatompedon  mast  have  been  the  eastern 
or  principal  ehamber  of  the  eeUa.  TUs  ftUoirB  ftom 
its  name;  fur  a.s  the  wljole  templf  "as  rallr-d  Hera- 
tompedoD,  from  its  being  100  feet  broad,  so  the 
eastera  ^annbef  was  called  by  the  nme  name  Auii 
its  Vn  ing  100  feet  long  (its  exact  Icnpth  is  98  feet 
7  inches).  This  was  the  naos,  or  proper  shrine 
of  the  temple;  nd  heve  aeeoidingly  was  phued  the 
ooloBBal  rtatne  by  Pheidias.  In  the  reoord.s  of  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  the  Hec&tompedon  contained 
a  golden  crown  placed  upon  the  head  of  Uie  statue  of 
Nike,  or  Victorr,  which  stood  uiwn  tlie  hand  of  tlie 
great  statue  of  Atlieiia,  thereby  plainly  showing  that 
the  latter  must  have  been  placed  in  this  di\lsion  of 
the  temple.  There  fi.is  hocn  consi<lerable  dispute 
msjccting  the  disjxwition  of  the  columns  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  chamber;  bat  the  removal  of  the 
Turkish  Moeque  and  other  incombrances  from  the 
pavemeot  has  now  pat  an  end  to  all  doubt  upon  the 
subject,  ft  has  abeadj  been  stated  that  there  were 
1  Ocolamns  on  each  dde,  and  3  on  the  western  return; 
and  that  upon  them  there  was  an  upper  rowof  the  same 
nnmber.  These  columns  were  thrown  do^vn  h\  the 
ezploeknin  1687,  bnt  thegr  were  still  standing  when 
Span  and  Whcler  iririted  Athens.  Wheler  sajs, 
"  on  both  siiies,  ami  ti.warJ.s  the  Jixir,  is  a  kind  of 
gallery  made  with  two  ranks  cf  pillars,^  22  bekw 
andSSabom  The  odd  pflhur  Is  ofor  the  ansh  ef 
the  entranee  whii  h  was  left  for  the  pssage."  The 
central  column  of  the  lower  row  had  evidently  been 
removed  hi  eider  to  eflbet  an  ontnuioe  from  dis  mst, 
and  the  "  arch  of  the  entrance  "  liad  been  substituted 
for  it.  Wheler  says  a  "  kind  of  galleiy,"  because  it 
was  probably  an  aithHnTe  suppeitiiig  the  nnk  of 
columns,  and  not  a  gallery.  (Penrose,  p.  6.)  Re- 
cent obearvatkna  have  proved  that  these  columns 
WW  Dorie,  and  Ml  Oorintbian,  as  some  writers  had 
supposed,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the 
fragment  of  a  capitai  of  that  order  in  this  chan.ber. 
But  it  has  been  aonjeetorad,  that  although  all  the 
other  cohimn?  were  Doric,  the  central  Cdhuiin  of  the 
western  return,  whicli  would  have  been  hidden 
from  the  Pronaos  by  the  statue,  might  have  been 
Corinthian,  since  the  central  oohimn  of  the  retam  of 
the  temple  at  Bassae  &ccnu>  to  have  been  Corinthian. 
(Penrose,  p.  5.) 

If  the  preceding  distiibation  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  temple  is  correct,  the  Parthenon  mast  have  been 
the  western  or  smaller  chamber  of  the  cells.  Judg- 
ing from  the  name  akoe,  we  should  have  natwaUjr 
concluded  that  the  Parthenon  was  the  chsmberooD- 
taining  the  statue  of  the  ^-irpin  goililt  Ns;  but  them 
appear  to  have  been  two  reaaoos  why  this  name  was 
not  given  to  the  eastern  duunber.  Fhst,  th<>  length 
of  the  latt4.>r  naturally  suggested  tlie  appn'priation  to 
it  of  the  name  of  Uecatompedon;  and  secondly,  the 
eastern  ebamber  eccnpied  the  orffinary  pontion  of 
the  .Klytuni,  mntaiiung  the  statue  of  the  deity,  and 
may  theretbre  have  been  called  ftom  this  circum- 
•taaoe  the  ViigmVOhaniber,  though  in  reality  it 
was  not  tlie  abode  of  the  j:inl(less.  It  ajipears,  from 
the  inscriptions  already  referred  to,  that  the  Par- 
thenea  waa  need  in  the  PelopomMriaa  mr  aa  the 
public  trea-iury ;  for  while  we  find  in  the  Hecatom- 
peduu  such  treasures  as  would  serve  for  the  parpoee 
of  ornament,  the  Parthenon  contained  balfion,  sad  a 
great  many  iiiL^rell-uKi'U'^  artirlcs  which  we  cannot 
suppose  tu  liava  bevn  placed  iu  the  shriw  alootfide 
of  tht  ftatoa  of  tfat  goddeia.  But  «•  knoir  from 
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kter  tafhoiitfit  that  11m  tnwoiy  in  tlie  temple  WM 

<^IIf(I  Opiatho^DBP  (Harpocrat.,  SuiJ.,  Ktvrn.  M., 
t  V.  Otnoffi^tTSchoL  ad  Arittopk.  Piui  1193; 
BSdch,  Tnmr.  Na  76);  and  w«  voaj  tberefbre  ooo» 

cIikIp,  tliat  as  the  rartlicnon  v,:lh  tlip  nainf  of  the 
wboie  buiidiag,  Uw  wesUrn  chamber  ceased  to  be 
called  hf  tins  name,  and  aMfdred  that  of  the  Opi- 
Btbodomus,  "Iiirli  was  ori::in;»ll_v  thr  piitmiirc  tn  it. 
It  appears  further  from  the  worda  of  one  of  the  txho- 
fiaats  (ad  Arittopk.  Lc),  aa  wall  aa  ftom  tlw  es- 
istin»  remains  of  the  temple,  that  tlie  eastern  and 
weetern  cbambera  were  aepanited  b/  a  wall,  and 
thai  then  was  no  diraet  eemmanicaticn  between 
them.  Btence  we  can  the  more  easily  understand 
the  aooonnt  of  Plutarch,  who  relates  tliat  the  Atbe- 
nfaun,  in  order  to  pay  the  greatest  honour  to  De- 
mplrins  Poliorcetc!>.  linlf^eJ  him  in  the  Opisthodomns 
of  tlu>  i'urtheuou  as  a  guest  of  the  goddess.  (Plut. 
Dtiiutr.  23.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  of  the  ITwatom- 
pcdon  there  is  a  place  covered  with  Peiraic  stone,  and 
nut  with  marble,  like  the  rest  of  the  pavement  It 
has  been  usoally  snppo««ed  that  tins  was  the  foan- 
dation  on  which  the  statoe  of  the  goddess  rested; 
bat  this  has  been  denied  b]r  K.  F.  Hermann,  who 
maintains  that  there  waa  an  altar  upon  this  spot. 
There  can  howew  be  Bttla  doobt  that  the  ooramon 
opinion  is  correct,  since  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
building  to  which  we  can  aaugn  the  poaitioii  of  the 
atatae.  h  could  not  have  stood  in  the  western 
duunber,  since  this  was  separated  by  a  wall  from 
tlw  aiituii.  It  oould  not  have  stood  at  the  wertem 
nlmndt)r  of  tiia  eastern  chamber,  when  Usafaii^ 
plaoas  it,  becaiuie  this  part,  of  the  rliainluT  w:i.s  u  <  ii- 
pied  by  tlie  western  return  of  the  interior  columns 
(see  ground-pUin).  Lastly,  supposing  the  spot 
cuvca-d  v\itli  I'l'iraio  5>t<)ii<>  ton-present  an  altar,  the 
statue  could  not  have  stood  between  this  suot  and 
tiie  diwr  of  the  templei.  The  onlj  alternative  left 
is  pl.tclnp:  the  statue  cither  upm  the  abovc-men- 
tiooed  spot,  or  else  between  it  and  the  western  return 
«f  Uie  fartwrfar  cahimna,  wfaam  there  ia  scarcely  euf. 
ficient  space  left  ftr  it 

There  has  ban  a  graaft  centrovers;  among  roo- 
dsm  sdiofaunB  aa  to  wbaliNt  anj  part  ef  the  mf  of 
the  cistern  chamber  of  the  Parthenon  was  hy- 

Ktliral,  or  pierced  with  an  opening  to  the  sky. 
It  Englinh  writers,  following  Stoart,  had  arrived 
at  a  cont  lii>>ioii  in  the  aftinnative;  but  the  discusaon 
ha.s  been  recently  reopened  in  Germany,  and  it  seems 
iin|>as.vible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon 
thu  subject.  (Conip.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Die  FIi/jMithral 
Tempel  dts  AlttrthuiM,  1844;  Kw5,  Ktinr  Uy- 
pathral  Temi>el  mehr,  in  his  //ellenika,  1846,  to 
which  Hiltticher  n^jilied  in  fMr  I/ffptithrtil  Tentftel 
a»f  (Jrutui  (Jit  V itruvm-htn  Zetifjnissea^  1847.) 
We  know  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Grecian 
temples  had  no  windows  in  the  walls;  and  conse- 
qoently  the  li;;ht  was  admitted  either  through  some 
Aliening  in  the  ro<<f,  or  thruu^'h  the  door  alone.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  smaller  tem- 
jdes,  which  could  obtain  snfiicient  light  froin  the 
open  door;  but  larger  temple.^  must  necessarily  have 
been  in  ampuative  darimess,  if  they  received  light 
ftem  no  other  qninter.   And  although  the  temple 

wa.s  the  abnlc  of  th'*  deit)",  and  not  a  jilace  of  meet- 
ing, yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  tiiat  the  Greeks 
left  hi  oomparative  darkness  the  beantiftil  paintings 
and  st  itM  ^  with  which  they  decorated  the  interior 
(jf  tiicir  tempJes.  We  have  moreover  express  evi- 
denee  that  Kght  ma  admitled  into  teoiplM  thrao^ 
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the  nof.  Tins  appeals  to  have  been  dene  in 

ways,  either  ly  windows  or  oju  nin^rs  in  the  tiles  of 
the  roof,  or  b/  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  latter  open 
to  ^  Af.  The  ftmier  wae  the  caae  in  flie  temple 

of  Klfusin.  (Pint. 13,  vnatov  e.fvoK\ris  iKo- 
pu^wct:  comp.  Pollux,  iL  64,  ^fluoy  oi  'AttucoI 
tV  inpnfiOm  MiKtw^t  %  tV  e*^  ^X**-)  Them 
can  be  little  doubt  that  tln^  nans  (>r  r.xvtmi  chamtier 
of  the  Parthenon  must  have  obtained  its  light  in  one 
or  other  of  Iheee  wsyat  but  the  teetamonjr  of  Vllm- 
rios  (iii.  1)  caniwt  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  Par- 
thenon being  hypaetiirul,  as  there  are  strong  muam 
for  beBeving  tliB  passage  to  be  ooinipt*  If  the 
Parthenon  was  really  hypaethral,  we  mxxst  place  the 
opening  to  the  sky  between  the  statue  atvd  the  cast- 
em  door,  since  we  camiot  suppoee  that  aoch  an  ex« 
qui.site  work  as  the  chryselepluintinestatiieef  Athena 
w:is  not  protected  by  a  covered  roof. 

BeAn  qnitthig  the  Parthenon,  there  is  owhiter 
estmg  point  connected  with  its  construction,  which 
must  not  l>e  passed  avn  wttlmut  notice.  It  has  been 
discorered  within  the  last  few  years,  that  in  the  Par- 
thenon, and  in  some  others  of  the  pnr^r  specimens  of 
Grecian  architecture,  there  is  a  systematic  deviation 
from  ordinary  rectilinear  oonatniCtMn.  Instead  of 
the  straight  lines  in  ordinaiy  architectare,  we  find 
various  delicate  cunros  in  the  Parthenon.  It  is  ob- 
served that  "  the  most  important  curves  in  point  of 
extent,  are  those  which  form  the  horisontal  linee  of 
the  building  where  they  occur  ;  such  as  the  edges  of 
the  steps,  and  the  lines  of  the  entablatnre,  which  are 
nsnalfy  considered  to  be  stni^t  level  liiwai  bat  io 
the  stops  of  the  Parthenon,  luid  aeme  oilier  of  tl» 
l>est  examples  of  Greek  r>oric  are  (mmvcx  nirvis. 
lying  in  vertical  pfauas  ;  the  lines  of  the  entablature 
being  also  corvea  marij  panllel  to  the  steps  and  in 
vertical  plains."  The  c.\istenee  of  curves  in  Greek 
buUdiqgs  is  mentioned  by  Yitruvius  (iii.  3),  bat 
it  was  not  until  the  jrear  1B97.  wlien  modi  of  the 
rubbish  which  eiirnmlHTCil  tin-  ^ty^lll,'lt(■  (if  the  Par- 
thenon had  been  removed  by  the  operations  carried 
on  bj  llie  Qreek  government,  that  mecnrvalniewaB 
discoveretl  by  Mr,  (Iwrj:e  Pennethonie,  M  Engli^h 
architect  then  at  Athens.    SubsMjuentl/  the  curves 


*  The  wor.ls  of  Vitruviiis  in  the  usual  e<litions 
are:  —  "  IIy|acthros  vero  decastylos  est  in  pronao  et 
postieo;  leh^  omnia  habet  qose  dipteraa,  aed  interim 
ore  parte  c"lnmn.as  in  altitndine  dn]»!ices.  reniotas  a 
parietibus  ad  circuitiouem  ut  porticus  periiityUonim. 
Medhm  aatera  snb  divo  est  sine  tecto,  aditusqno 
valvarum  e.\  ntrinque  parte  in  pronao  et  jK'>tico. 
Hujus  auteni  exemplar  K<»mae  non  est,  set!  Aibenis 
octastylos  et  in  templo  Olympio."  Now,  as  the 
Parthenon  was  the  only  octastylc  at  Athens,  it  is 
supposed  that  Vitnnius  referred  to  llib  temple  as 
an  example  of  the  Hypiethros,  more  especially  an  it 
had  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  hia 
hypttethros,  namely,  an  upper  row  of  interior  co- 
lumns, between  which  and  the  walU  there  was  an 
ambulation  like  that  of  a  peristyle.  (Leake,  563.) 
But  it  seems  abenrd  to  say  "  Hypaethna  deoutylea 
est,"  and  then  to  give  an  octastylc  at  Atheas  as  an 
example.  It  has  been  Goi\jeGtored  with  great  probsp 
bility  that  the  "  oetaatrlos*  is  en  interpolation,  and 
th.it  t!;.'  latter  part  of  the  pa.<^ge  ought  to  be  read : 
"  ilujus  autem  exemplar  ifiomae  nan  est,  sed  Athenis 
in  tomplo  Olympio."  VitroTius  would  thna  refer  to 
the  i;reat  leiii]il.'  nf  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens,  which 
we  know  was  a  complete  example  of  the  bjpoethros 
of  Vltniviaa. 
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noticed  bj  Messrs.  Hofer  and  Scbaubcrt,  G«r- 
BHm  areliitects,  and  commanicated  tbetn  to  the 
"  Wi«?wr  Raa7cif  iin.'."  More  ircpntly  a  fiill  and 
elaborate  accuunt  ot  tia-sc  curves  ban  been  given 
^  Mr.  Penrose,  who  went  to  Athens  under  tlw  pa- 
tNMge  of  the  Sxiptj  of  Dilettanti  for  the  ptir]>a<;r> 
of  invaaligatin^  tbi:i  sobject^  and  who  publij>hfd  the 
resultji  of  bis  researches  in  the  nuigiiiiiront  work, 
to  which  we  have  already  so  often  referred.  Mr.  Pen- 
mee  reoiarlu  that  it  ia  not  5urpri5ing  that  the  carves 
wen  net  aoooer  dieeorered  from  an  inspection  of  the 
Nfldiug,  since  the  amoant  of  corratore  is  so  ezqui- 
ritelj  managed  that  it  is  not  perceptible  to  a  stranger 
standing  opposite  to  the  front  ;  and  tliat  befon:'  tlie 
ezcavatioDS  the  steps  were  so  much  encumbered  ax 
to  have  prevented  anv  one  looking  along  their  wbole 
length.  The  curvature  may  now  beea.sily  remarked 
hj  a  pereon  who  places  his  cje  in  each  a  poeitiaD  au 
toloNC  along  Ute  Hnesof  tbesteporentaUatnrefroni 
fad  to  ori,  wUdi  k  aicUttetnnl  langoiia  if  called 
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For  an  aichlteetnral  detafla  m  nftr  to  Mr.  P»n- 

r, work,  wlio  h.as  done  far  more  to  explain 
the  ooostructioo  of  the  Parthenon  than  any  pre- 
Tliera  are  two  eseeOent  modeb  of  tito 
I  by  Mr.  I.tKiL"*.  in  tho  Kl^^-iTi  H'xmi  atUM 
iMlMettin,0De  a  restorationof  the  templ«|«lid 
tka  oilNr  ifa  nrined  aspect.  (Conpi  Laberae  and 

Facrnnl,  />  Purfhrri'm.  Docttments  pour  ffrrir  a 
:  iifcrtoTfj/i'im,  Paria,  1848;Ussing,  litl'iirtkaione 

pariibtu  Duputatio,  Uaoniac,  1849.)..^;: 
It  has  bjM'n  already  stated  th.it  the  I'arthenon  wa.s 
eenreited  into  a  Christian  church,  dedicated  to  the 
IHlfin-Matber,  probably  in  the  sixth  century.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  Athens  hy  the  Turks,  it  was  changed 
into  a  mosque,  and  down  to  the  year  1687  the  build- 
ing remained  almost  entire  with  the  fllCflfCian  of  tllB 
rr>»f.  ( )f  its  condition  before  this  year  we  have  more 
lluiu  one  account.  In  1674  drawinjrs  of  its  scnlp- 
tORa  mre  made  by  Carrey,  an  artist  emp]oye<l  for 
thL*  purpose  by  the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  the  French 
amba.>|ador  at  Constantinople.  These  drawings  are 
still  extant  and  have  been  of  great  8er>  ice  in  the  re^ 
storation  of  the  scalptores,  especially  in  the  pedi- 
nwTit*.  In  1676  Athens  was  visited  by  Spon  and 
Whfler,  curb  of  whom  publisln  d  an  account  of  the 
Partbeiran.  (Spon,  Vo^c^  tbt  Levcmtf  1678 ;  Whe- 
ler.  Journey  into  OfMoe,  1688.)  In  1667,  when 
Athens  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians  under  Moro- 
noi,  a  shell,  fiaUiqg  into  the  Paithenoo,  inflamed  the 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  pbeed  bftiie  Tmfa  in 
the  eastern  chamber,  and  ntluce«l  tlic  (ciitro  of  tlu- 
Farthcnon  to  •  heap  of  rains.  The  wails  of  the 
«H0lm  diamber  wen  thrown  down  together  fridi  aD 
tfie interior  columa^,  .itkI  fl-,e  .•iiljoiiiin;:  mlumns  flftha 
pvietjle.  Of  the  northern  side  of  the  peiistjle  «{ght 
eehnnnsweinwholfy  erpar^j  thrswndnwB ;  and 
of  the  sonthem,  rix  columns  ;  while  of  the  pronaoi 
oolj  one  cdanm  was  left  standing.  The  two  fronts 
wf^ipHt  togetlier  with  a  portiea  of  the  western 
duunlMr.  MonH^ini,  after  the  rapture  of  the  city, 
itlempted  to  carry  ofi'  some  of  the  statues  in  the 
weetem  pediment;  bat,  owing  to  the  nnakilfuln*  ss 
of  the  Venetians,  fh*-v  were  tlmiwn  down  as  they 
were  being  lowered,  and  were  da»hed  in  pieced.  At 
tiw  'Hg*'^^**C  of  the  present  centnrj,  muUf  of  the 
ftwt  •eo^tnres  of  the  rartl)rn  <n  were  removed  to 
England,  as  has  l<cen  n)*-ntion(«i  above.  In  1827 
the  Parthenon  received  fre.sh  injury,  from  the  bom- 
hardnient  of  the  <ity  in  thnf  y<  ;ir;  but  even  in  its 
prvaicnt  state  of  de^xjlation,  tiie  niu^nilicence  of  ite 


ruins  still  strikes  the  qtectator  with  Obtoui^dinient 
ndndntion. 

4.  Tkt  Erechtheivm,  ^ 

The  Erechtheitun  CEp«x8<7oir)  was  the  most  re> 

v<MT^d  of  nl!  tlie  sanrtuaries  of  Athens,  nnd  was 
rloo-fly  roiinected  with  the  earliest  l^eud^  of  Attica. 
Ercchtheus  or  Krichthflnina,  §at  the  same  penon  is 
s.i^'n:fi>>i  undiT  the  two  names,  occupies  a  most  im- 
portant position  in  tlie  Athenian  religion.  His  story 
is  related  varioosly;  bat  it  is  only  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  refer  to  those  portions  of  it  which 
serve  to  illu-ttrnte  the  following  account  of  the 
building  which  bears  liis  name.  Homer  represents 
Erechthcus  as  bom  of  the  Earth,  and  brought  up 
by  tlie  ^'oddess  Athena,  who  adopts  him  as  her 
ward,  and  instals  him  in  her  temple  at  Athens, 
where  the  Athaniana  ofier  to  him  annaal  sacrifices. 
( Horn.  n.  ii.  546,  Od.  vfl.  81.)  Later  writen  call 
Erechtheus  or  Erielithonius  the  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  tlie  Earth,  but  they  also  relate  that  be  was 
brought  up  by  Athena,  who  made  him  her 
fttiiioii  in  hiir  temple.  Ac<  ordinL:  to  one  form  of  the 
legend  he  was  placed  by  Athena  in  a  chest,  which 
was  CDtroated  to  the  ^arge  of  Aglaurus,  Pandro. 
SOS,  and  Her»e,  the  dauL'hters  of  Ceiroyis,  with  >f rid 
orders  not  to  open  it;  but  that  AgUurus  and  Hert>e, 
vnabb  to  oontral  their  enrioai^,  disob^ed  the  com* 
m."ind;  and  niKin  seein;;  the  child  in  the  fonn  of  a 
serpent  entwined  with  a  serpent,  they  were  seized 
witti  madaeas,  and  threw  themselves  down  irom  the  . 
steepest  jiart  of  the  ArmixtHs.  (Ai«)llod.  iii.  14. 
§  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  166;  Pau-s.  i.  18.  §  2.)  Another 
set  of  traditions  represented  ErechlheOB  as  the  god 
Poseidon.  In  the  Ererhtlieinin  he  was  worship[»ed 
imder  the  name  of  Pot-eidon  Kicchtheus;  and  one  of 
IIm  family  of  the  Butadae,  wtiich  traced  their  de» 
scent  from  him,  was  Ids  hereditary  priest.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  15.  ^  I ;  Plut  VU.  X.  Oral.  p.  843;  Xen. 
Sjfmpos.  8.  ^  40.)  Hence  we  may  infer  with  Mr. 
Grole  (ifi»<.  of  Greece,  toL  L  p.  264)  that  "  the 
first  and  oldest  conception  of  Athens  and  the  .^acred 
Acropolis  places  it  under  the  special  protection,  and 
represents  it  as  the  settlement  and  fitvoarite  abo<le 
of  Athena,  jointly  with  POsddon;  the  latter  being 
the  inferior,  thouL'h  the  chot-en  companion  of  the 
foimer,  and  therefore  exchanging  his  divine  appd- . 
latkn  fer  the  cognomen  of  Ereebtiwas.* 

Tlie  fonr.ihiiion  of  the  Erechtlieium  is  thu."*  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  religion. 
We  haT»  seen  that  according  to  Homer  a  temple  of 
Atli<  T.M  existeil  on  the  Acropolis  before  the  birth  of 
Juxchtheus;  but  Erechtheus  was  usnalljr  regarded 
as  the  fBUidMror  the  temple,  dnce  he  was  the  chief 
means  of  establishiMg  the  religion  of  Athena  in  At- 
tica. This  tem^  was  also  the  ulace  of  his  inter- 
ment,  and  waa  named  after  hfan.  It  contained  sereral 
objects  of  the  preatest  interest  to  even-  Athenian. 
Here  was  the  uioc&t  ancient  statue  of  Athena  Poliss, 
that  is,  Athena,  the  gnardian  of  the  dtj.  This 
statue  wa«  niiide  of  olive-wood,  and  was  s:iid  to  have 
fiillen  down  from  heaven.  Here  was  the  Mcrc-d  olive 
trc«,  whidi  Athena  called  forth  from  the  earth  in 
her  contest  with  Posgidon  for  the  possession  of  At- 
tica; here  al.>o  was  the  well  of  salt  water  which 
Poseidon  produced  by  the  stroka  of  his  tiident,  the 
iinj.res'-ion  of  wliich  was  seen  upon  the  nxk  ;  :ind 
here,  histly,  was  the  tomb  of  (.'wrops  well  as 
that  of  Erechtheus.  The  building  also  contained  a 
sepirate  sanctuary  of  Atliena  Poli.Ts,  in  which  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  placed,  and  a  se|iarate 
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metoaiy  of  PindmnB,  tlie  only  one  of  the  rfstien 

wbo  rem.iiufxl  £utlitiil  to  Iwr  tni>t.  Tlie  niiiro  usual 
iMune  of  the  eatire  stracture  was  the  £iecliUieiam, 
wMdi  oonriitod  of  di«  twotenplosof  AtibemPo^ 
and  Pandiwos.  But  tli'^  whole  buildinc;  was  also 
frequentlj  adled  the  temple  of  Athena  Folias,  in 
of  the  importauoo  sttadied  to  this  port 
of  the  edifice.  In  the  anciont  in.scription  ir.entionwl 
bobw,  it  u  fiimplj  called  the  temple  which  con- 
tdned  the  anoieDt  itmtne  (i  p*ia  ^  ^  tfX'^ 

fryoAua). 

The  original  Erochtheiura  waa  burnt  by  the  Per- 
uans;  but  the  new  temple  waa  bailt  upon  the  an- 
cient site.  This  could  not  liave  been  otherwise,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  either  the  salt  well  or 
.the  olive  tree,  the  latter  of  which  s;icnti  nhjix  ts  li:id 
been  miracutoosly  spared.  Th(m;;h  it  h:i(l  been  burnt 
along  with  the  temple,  it  was  found  uu  the  second 
daj  to  htm  pot  forth  a  new  sprout  of  a  enbit  io 
length,  or,  according  to  the  sobaeqnent  improvement 
of  the  story,  of  two  atbita  in  length.  (Herod.  viiL 
65;  Pau.s.  i.  27.  §  2.)  The  new  Erechtheium  was 
ft  lingularly  beautiful  building,  and  one  of  the  great 
teiaraphs  of  Athenian  architectnre.  It  was  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  in  its  general  .appearance  formed  a 
stiikiiiig  oootCMt  to  the  Parthenon  a£  the  Doric  order 
hf  ita  dde.  The  nhuilding  of  the  Enohtheiim 
appears  to  have  been  delayed  by  the  detenufaudian 
of  the  people  to  erect  a  new  temple  exclaflNfy 
toted  to  their  goddeat,  and  of  the  greatest  qihDddiir 
and  niapnificenrc.  This  new  temple,  the  Parthenon, 
which  absorbed  the  public  attention  and  means,  was 
IbUowed  the  Pro^hM;  and  it  was  probdtly  not 
till  the  completion  of  the  latter  in  the  year  before 
the  Peloponneaian  war,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
EredithMiiiii  me  oemMnocd,  or  at  kast  fowtfiiiied^ 
with  energy.  The  Pdoponiiesian  war  would  natu- 
ralljr  cause  the  works  to  proceed  slowly  until  they 
were  quite  suspended,  as  we  learn  from  a  veiy  in- 
tcrf>stin£r  inscription,  bearing  tlie  date  of  thearchon- 
eliip  of  Dioclcs,  tliat  is,  b.  c.  4U9-8.  This  ia<«rip- 
tion,  which  was  diaoovered  by  Chandler,  and  is  now 
in  the  Briti^ih  Museum,  is  the  repirt  of  a  conimisfion 

2 pointed  by  the  Athcnian.s  to  take  an  account  of 
B  unfinished  ports  of  the  building.  The  oonmiission 
COnnsted  of  two  inspectors  (^jrrrrfTai),  an  architect 
(^X'^*'"*'*')  i^>»<''i  Philocle»,  and  a  licribo  (ypo/x- 
/mrids).  The  inscription  is  printed  by  Bikkh 
(/Mor.  Mo.  I6U),  Wilkina,  Leake  and  others.  It 
appears  from  this  inscriptioo  that  the  principal  parts 
of  the  building  were  finished;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  thej  had  been  completed  some  time  before,  sinoe 
Herodoios  (TitL  55),  who  probably  wrote  to  tin 
early  years  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war,  describes  the 
temple  as  oonuining  the  olive  tree  aoid  the  salt  well, 
withent  making  any  anoakn  to  its  hai^  in  an  b- 
oomplcte  state.  The  report  of  the  commission  was 
pcobablj  followed  bj  an  order  lior  the  completion  of 
the  wont;  bnt  tfarae  years  afteiiraids  ue  temple 
sustained  considerable  damage  from  a  fire.  (Xen. 
Bell.  L  6.  §  1.)  The  troahlea  cf  the  Athenians  at 
the  eloee  of  the  PeiopoDMaian  war  nrast  again  have 
withdrawn  attention  from  tlic  building ;  and  we 
tlwrefore  cannot  place  its  completion  much  before 
■.C  S93,  when  the  Atheniaa^after  the  lasfeoration 
of  tlie  Lous:  Walls  liy  Coiion,  had  Ix-^'un  to  turn 
their  attention  again  to  the  euibcilishnu-nt  of  their 
dfey.  The  words  of  Xenophon  in  the  pcts^sage  quoted 
nlx>ve, — 6  TzaXatbt  rris  'A&jjyni  »'fdn, — luivo  cn-atcd 
dilhcully,  because  it  has  been  thought  thjit  il  could 
not  have  ben  called  tlw  old  tampls  of  Atbeoai  iup 
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asnrach  as  it  was  so  new  as  to  be  yet  iiiiflii1ihed« 

But  we  know  that  the  "  old  temple  of  Athena"  was 
a  name  commonly  given  to  the  Erechtheium  to  dis- 
tinguish it  fi«n  the  ParthMMO.  Thns  Stiaho  (ix. 
p.  39fi)  rall>  it,  f>  lipxa'oi  ytui  (5  rris  TloKidSo^. 

The  Erechtheium  was  utuated  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  close  to  the  nortliem  wall  of  tha 
Acmprilis.  The  exi.sting  ruins  h-ave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  form  and  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the 
Imildiqg;  bat  tlw  arrangensnt  of  the  httsiiar  ia  • 
matter  of  prat  uncertainty.  The  interior  of  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a  liyzantine  church, 
which  is  now  destroyed;  and  the  inner  part  of  the 
building  presents  nothing  but  a  heap  of  niins,  be- 
IcHiging  partly  to  the  ancient  temple,  luid  partly  to 
the  ByzanlinadMiidi.  The  difficulty  of  understand, 
ing  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  also  incn^a-sed 
by  the  obeicarity  of  the  description  of  Pausauiaa. 
Hnoe  it  is  not  surprising  that  almost  evaiy  wiilar 
upon  the  subject  has  differed  from  his  predecessor 
in  his  distribution  of  some  parts  of  the  building; 
though  there  are  two  or  three  important  paints  in 
which  moat  modem  scholars  are  now  agreed.  Tha 
building  has  been  frequently  examined  imd  described 
by  .architects;  but  no  one  has  devoted  to  it  so  much 
time  and  careful  attention  as  Id.  Tetas,  a  French 
architect,  wlw  has  pubfislisd  tlw  nsnlta  of  his  per< 
soual  inveatigatinns  in  the  AVrwe  Aixheolo^iqtte  for 
1851  (parts  1  and  2>  We,  therafore,  foUow  U. 
Tetas  in  his  nsteratiaB  of  the  interior,  with  one  er 
two  slight  alterations,  at  the  same  time  reminding 
our  readers  that  this  arrangement  most  after  all  be 
regaided  as,  to  a  great  extent,  conjednraL  Tha 
walls  of  the  ruins,  according  to  tlie  measurement  of 
Tetaz,  are  20*034  Freoch  metres  in  lei^glh  from 
east  to  west,  and  ll-tlS  melTCS  in  breadth  froas 
north  to  south. 

The  form  of  the  Erechtheium  differs  from  emy 
other  known  example  af  a  Grecian  temple.  UsoaOj 
a  Grecian  temjilc  was  an  oblong  fignri',  with  two 
porticoes,  one  at  its  eastern,  and  the  oilier  at  its 
westeni,  end.  The  Erechtheium,  on  the  contrary, 
though  oblong  in  shape  and  hanni:  a  portico  at  the 
eastern  front,  liad  no  portico  at  its  westeni  end  ;  but 
from  either  side  of  the  latter  a  portico  projected  to 
the  north  and  south,  thus  forming  a  kiJid  of  tran- 
sept. Consequently  the  temple  hail  tiiree  porticoes, 
ca!!*'<!  T^pooTiiaM  in  the  inscription  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  may  be  distingtiished  as  the 
eastern,  the  northern,  and  the  aonthem  prottasit,  or 
portico.  The  irr^;:nlarity  of  the  building  is  to  be 
aoconnted  ior  par^y  hj  the  di£Rn«nce  of  the  level 
of  the  ground,  the  eastern  portico  atanding  upoo 
ground  about  8  feet  higher  than  the  northern  ;  but 
Still  mors  bj  the  neoeoaity  of  nreserriug  the  different 
sanctuaries  and  feligions  oljjiBots  belonging  to  the 
ancient  tciii|ili».  The  fkill  and  ingenuity  of  tlM 
Athenian  architects  triomjthed  over  these  diifficoltieay 
and       COB  w  lad  them  into  beantfas. 

Tho  eastern  portico  stood  In^forc  the  principal 
entrance.  This  is  proved  by  its  fikcing  the  east,  by 
its  greater  height,  and  also  bj  tha  dispositfon  of  ito 
oolmniis.  It  (■<lri-i'^t(^l  of  six  Ionic  columns  standing 
in  a  single  line  before  the  wall  of  the  oella,  the  ez- 
tremitaes  of  wUefa  ars  adonied  with  i 
to  the  extreme  oohuDoa.  Fifa  tf  tiMsa  < 
still  standing. 

The  northern  portico,  odled  in  tha 
f)  Tp6<rra<Tis  i]  frpoi  tou  dvpwuaros,  or  the  portico 
U'lure  the  tbyroma,  stood  before  the  other  chief  en- 
It  also  OOOfliitod  «f  W  tado  ookumi.  b«t 
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»ly  foor  of  these  »re  in  front ;  the  two  otliere  are 
placed,  one  in  each  fiank,  before  a  rorrncponditig  oiita 
in  the  wall  on  either  ride  of  the  door.  These  coluiniui 
are  all  standing.  They  are  about  3  feet  higher,  and 
nearly  6  inches  greater  in  diameter,  than  those  in 
the  eajrtera  portico.  It  must  not,  however,  be  in- 
ferred from  this  circumstance  that  the  northern  por- 
tion was  considered  of  more  importance  than  the 
eastern  ODe;  since  the  former  appeared  mferior  from 
its  standing;  on  lower  ground.  Each  of  these  porti- 
coes stood  before  twu  huge  doora  ornameoted  with 
gTMt  magnificence. 

The  southern  portico,  though  also  called  prostasis 
in  the  inscription,  was  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter. Ita  roof  was  supported  by  six  Caryatidai,  or 
columns,  of  whicJi  the  .shafts  reprPs<*ntod  young 
maidens  in  long  draperies,  called  oi  K6pai  in  the 
inscriptioo.  Tbef  «ve  arranged  in  the  same  man- 
•  as  the  columns  in  the  nOTthero  portico. —  namely. 
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four  in  frtmt,  and  one  on  either  anta.  They  stand 
upon  a  basement  eight  feet  above  the  exterior  level; 
the  roof  which  they  support  is  flat,  and  about  1 5 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  building.  The  ontifv 
height  of  the  portico,  including  the  basement,  was 
lilUe  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  f»itched  roof 
of  the  temple.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  ac- 
cess to  this  portico  from  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing. There  was  no  door  in  the  wall  beliind  this 
portico;  and  the  only  acceits  to  it  from  the  interior 
of  the  building  was  by  a  small  flight  of  steps 
leading  out  into  the  basement  of  the  portico  between 
the  Caryatid  and  the  anta  on  the  eastern  flank. 
All  these  steps  may  still  be  traced,  and  two  of 
them  are  still  in  their  place.  At  the  bottom  of 
them,  on  the  floor  of  the  building,  there  is  a  door 
opposite  the  great  door  of  tlie  northern  porch.  It  is 
evident,  from  this  arrangement,  that  this  southern 
portico  formed  merely  an  appendage  of  that  iwt 
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of  the  Erechtheiam  to  which  the  great  northern 
door  gave  accos.  A  few  years  ago  the  whole  of 
this  portiooivas  in  a  state  of  ruins,  but  in  1646  it 
WM  restored  by  M.  Piscatory,  then  the  French  am- 
haswad nr  in  Greece.  Four  of  the  Caryatides  were 
ftill  standing;  the  fif^h,  which  was  found  in  an  ez- 
csfation,  was  restored  to  its  former  place,  and  a  new 
Ijpire  was  made  in  pkce  of  the  sixth,  which  was, 
and  is,  in  the  Briti&h  Museum. 

The  western  end  of  the  building  had  no  portico 
beftre  it.  The  wall  at  this  end  consisted  of  a 
basement  of  coni^iderable  height,  upon  which  were 
four  Ionic  columns,  supporting  an  entablature. 
These  four  caJonrms  had  half  their  diameters  en- 
med  in  the  wall,  thus  forming,  with  the  two  antac 
at  the  comem,  five  intercolumniations,  corresponding 
to  the  front  of  the  principal  portico.  The  wall  be- 
hind was  pierced  with  three  windows  iu  the  spaces 
between  the  engaged  columns  in  the  centre. 

The  fhexe  of  the  building  was  oompused  of  black 


Eleusinian  marble,  adorned  with  figures  in  low  relief 
in  white  marMe;  bnt  of  this  frieze  only  three  por- 
tions are  still  in  their  place  in  the  eastern  portico. 

With  respect  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  it 
appears  from  an  examination  of  the  existing  re- 
mains that  it  was  divided  by  two  transverse  walls 
into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  eaxtem  and 
the  middle  was  about  24  feet  each  from  cast  to  wect, 
and  the  western  about  9  feet.  The  last  was  c(Hise- 
qnently  a  passage  along  tlie  western  wall  of  the 
building,  at  one  end  of  which  was  the  great  door  of 
the  northern  portico,  and  at  the  other  end  the  door 
of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  portico  of  the  Carya- 
tides. There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  iim 
{Bissagc  sen  ed  as  the  pronaos  of  the  central  com- 
jiartment.  It,  therefore,  appears  from  the  ruins 
themselves  that  the  Erechtheinm  contained  only  two 
principal  chambers.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  of  I'ausanias.who  R,iy8  (i.26.  §  5)  that  the 
Erechtheium  was  a  double  building (2 nrXovr  ofir*;,ua). 
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He  furihiT  states  that  the  temple  of  PandrosTis  was 
AtUiched  to  that  of  Athena  Polus  (r^  va^  r^s 
*A9i}rar  Tlta^piow  ni&r  cimx^f,  i.  27.  §  2). 
Now  »incc  Herodotus  and  other  antbors  mention  a 
temple  of  Erechtbeos,  it  was  iafBrred  bj  Stoart  and 
others  that  the  building  contuned  thice  teinpl«s — 
one  of  Erecbtheni,  a  second  of  Athtrm  Polia-s,  aiul  a 
third  of  Paodnmi.  Bat,  as  we  have  remarked 
abnve,  tiie  Erechtheiiim  ww  the  name  of  the  whole 
hnil(liiiLr,aiid  it  does  not  apprar  that  En^rhtheus  had 
aaj  abrine  peculiar  to  hlflMw.  Thus  the  olive  tree, 
wludi  is  phKed  \xf  Heradotiu  (vm.  Sft)  in  ^  tem- 
ple of  Kn  I  lithi  u-5,  is  fsiid  hr  othrr  writers  to  have 
atood  in  the  temple  of  Paodroeus.  (ApoIUkL  iii.  14. 
ft;  PUlodienis,  Dioitjft,  it  OttMorch,  S.) 
We  may  therefore  safi-ly  conclude  timt  the  two  tem- 
plea,  of  which  the  Krecbtbeium  consisted,  were  those 
of  Athena  Poliaa  tai  of  Pudnraa,  to  which  there 
was  aecess  by  tlie  ea.«tem  and  the  northern  fxirticoes 
respectively.  Tliat  the  eastern  chamber  was  the 
temple  of  Athena  Pelias  ftUom  fn^n  the  etrtwn 
portico  liein?  the  mora  fmportMit  cf  tba  two^  W  We 
have  already  shown. 

The  difference  of  ked  hctween  the  floon  of  the 
two  tem|ilcs  would  seem  to  show  that  there  was  no 
direct  communication  between  them.  I'hat  there 
waa,liowefflr,MnwiiMiiit«f  eanBiiBication  between 
thn  appears  from  an  occnrrenoe  reoonlod  by  Phi- 
lochorns  (^np.  Dtonyt.  I.  c).  who  relates  tlmt  a  dog 
ent^-red  thr  temple  of  Poliaa,  and  having  penetrated 
(Svo'a)  from  thence  into  that  of  Pandroeus,  then 
laj  down  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceins,  which  was 
under  the  olive  tree.  Tetaz  sujijxxs  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Poliaa  waa  separated  from  the  two  lateral 
mils  of  tiie  hdUBng  by  two  walls  pnilld  to  the 
latter,  by  mcaria  of  which  a  passage  was  formed 
on  either  side,  one  (U)  on  the  level  of  the  flour 
ef  the  tempk  of  Pefias,  and  the  cfther  (G)  on  the 
l.'Vi]  of  the  flixir  of  the  Pandrowium;  the  former 
communicating  between  the  two  temples  bj  a  flight 
of  steps  (I),  and  the  latter  leading  to  the  aoaterrains 
of  the  hiiildin<;. 

A  portion  of  the  building  was  called  the  Cecn>> 
pimn.  Antiodraa,  wIm  wrote  about  B.O.  48S  [see 
IHet.  of  Riogr.  vnl.  i.  p.  195],  rrl.ited  that  Ccrrof« 
was  buried  in  some  ]iart  of  tlic  temple  of  Athena 
Polias  (indading  under  that  name  toe  whole  edi- 
fice). (napA  T^v  HoKlovxoy  avr^y,  Antioch.  ap. 
Thoodoret.  Therapeul.  8,  iv.  p.  908,  Scbutze ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gmt.  p.  IS,  Sylbarg;  "  in 
Minenno,"  Amob.  adv.  Gent.  vi.  66,  Rome,  1.542; 
quoted  by  Leake,  p.  580.)  In  the  inscription  also 
tiM  Cecrapinm  ia  mentimed.  Paaaaiiiaa  makes  no 
meDtion  of  any  sepulchral  monuments  either  of 
Ceerops  or  of  Erechtheus.  Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ftned  that  none  such  existed ;  and  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Theseus  in  the  The^ium,  the  tradition  of 
their  interment  was  preserved  by  the  names  of 
Erechtbeium  and  Cecrupium,  the  former  beii.g  ^jv 
plied  to  the  whole  building,  and  the  hitter  to  a  pnr- 
tioB  of  IL  The  position  <^  the  Cecropium  is  deter- 
mined by  the  inscription,  which  speaks  of  the 
•outheni  prost&su.  or  portico  of  Caryatides,  as  fi 
wp6omgtt  if  wphs  T(jP  KtKpoiriip.  The  northern 
potiico  is  described  as  wpbi  rov  dvpA/ueres.  From 
the  governing  a  different  case  in  these  two  in- 
ataaees,  H  has  bera  justly  infiemd  hy  Wordsworth 
Cp.  132),  that  in  the  fonner,  tlu;  dative  case  ^Ilmu- 
fies  that  the  Caryatid  portico  was  a  part  of,  and  at- 
tadhsd  to,  tfM  Cecropium;  while,  in  tiia  latter,  the 
fctfthviadieslsB  that  the  nortliem  portico  ma  only 
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'  in  the  direction  of  or  tomtrdt  the  portaL  In  aldi- 
tion  to  this  th<T.>  i>  rri  othf-r  part  of  the  Pan- 
droseium  to  wLkIi  the  Cecropium  can  be  assigned. 
It  cannot  have  been,  as  some  writen  have  sapposed, 
the  western  compartment,  —  a  passage  between  the 
northen  and  soathem  porticoes,  —  since  this  was  a 
jiart  of  the  temple  of  Parelnwus,  as  we  learn  from 
the  inacripttoo,  which  describes  the  western  wall  as 
the  wall  befim  the  Pandroseiom  {6  toTxos  6  irphs 

TOP  riavSpaMiov).    Still  le.H*  omld  it  have  been 

the  oentnd  ftpaitment,  which  waa  undoabtedlj  thm 
edh  ef  the  Piandraarimn.  We  ma  J,  therefinvy  eon- 
clude  tliat  the  Canatiil  jir)rtici>.  with  the  cr\-pt 
below,  was  the  Cecropium,  or  se{iulchre  ol  Cecropa. 
It  ia  ewidcnt  that  this  building,  whidi  bad  no  aoeeas 
toitfium  tibe omiior, ia  not  oa moch  * portioo  aa 
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IHviaiou. 

Trnple  of  Atbma  Polia*. 
Pan<iro««iuin,  diviJtHl  into 

fPandr't^'-ium  proper. 
CccrnjMirn. 

A.  KMiern  puriiro:  entrance  to  the  temple  Of  Athena 

Foliai. 

B.  Temple  of  Athnnn  Pnli.i». 

0.  Altar  of  Zeus  ll>|>:it(j». 

b.  c.  a.  Alum  of  PoieidoD-Erechthcu*,  of  Butes, 
and  nf  (tpphitcttus. 

e.  Falladitiiii. 

f  g  Statue  of  Herme*.   Chair  of  DasdshlB. 
k.  Guldi-a  Lamp  of  Cjilliinachu*. 

C.  Northern  portico:  enUaneelotlM  ttadroseliim. 

1.  l*be  salt  well. 

*.  OMnte  te  the  pav Mnent,  by  wliirh  Che  traees 
of  FossliMi'h  tridsM  mlaht  he  seen. 

D.  Pronaes  of  Cba  PaodtoMluni.  servlaa  alto  as  aa 

entraaee  to  the  OscrertMsa. 
 M  Alun.  or  which  eno  was  dsdlcatod  to  Hallo. 

B.  Cella  of  Pandrotut. 

M.  Statuf>  i>r  P:iiidra«ui. 

o.  The  olivi-  tr<<>. 

p.  Allu  of  Zeus  ilvrceiui. 

F.  Southern  portico :  the  Cecropium. 

G.  Fa«saKe  on  the  \etr\  of  tho  Fandroseiuro,  le«dln(r  to 

the  »n(it<Tr.'iin«  of  tlic  l)uildli'g. 
II.  Fa<uiKeof  i  ommuiiu  ,ttii>ri  by  meant  of  the  st^fw  I. 

Ix-twmi  till-  teii;ii,>>  of  I'olias  and  PtmdRMUS. 
K.  Step*  leading  down  to  the  Teinrnot. 
L.  TenwDosortaeredenclaMireorttMlMilMlaf. 
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for  aotne  particnUr  purpo««,  as  Leake  has  observed,  i 
We  maj  oow  jmx^eed  to  examine  the  didmmt  ob-  > 
jeeto  IB  tks  bnikliiig  and  connected  with  it.  First,  I 
ad  to  the  fonipic  (if  Athctui  I'ulias.  In  front  of  the 
pcirtifo  was  tlic  altar  of  Zeus  lljpatus  (a),  wiiith 
Patii«:taiu.s  describes  an  situated  before  the  entrance 
(wpk  rrii  tJoSov^.  In  the  ^(rtiit)  ityclf  (iatXBuvrri^ 
Pau».)Lw<Te  altars  (rt  I'i)e<'uioii-Erfchllieii.s,  of  iSutes, 
and  of  Hephaestus  (6,  c,  </.).  In  the  cella  (^y 
fa^),  probably  near  the  western  wall,  was  the  Palla- 
dium (<>),  or  statue  of  the  goddess.  In  front  of  tlie 
la  ter  was  the  golden  lamp  (A),  made  bj  Calliuia- 
ciios,  which  was  knt  homing  both  daj  and  uight; 
h  was  filled  with  oil  only  once  a  year,  and  h»d  a 
wick  of  Carpasian  Sax  (the  mineral  A^bestus), 
whenoa  the  lamp  was  called  i  Atftstfret  A^x*^* 
(2)tral».iz.p.396.)  It  ii  meotioned  M  em  of  tlw  of- 
fences of  tlic  tyrant  Arij4tion,  that  lio  Hllowetl  the  fire 
of  this  lamp  to  go  out  daring  the  siege  of  Athens  bj 
Mh.  (Dioa  Ca«i.  /Voy.  194,  p.51,  Rdmar.:  Pint 
ymm.  9.)  I'aii^aiii.'Ls  .-a)"S,  that  a  bra/.on  jalin  tree 
rising  above  the  lamp  to  the  roof  carried  off  the  smoke. 
Kb  oCher  parti  of  edk  mn  ft  woodM  H«niMi, 
Kud  to  liave  been  pn-H-ntcd  by  Cecrops.  a  folding 
chair  made  bj  Daedalus,  aud  spoils  taken  irom  the 
rtfiiMM  TIm  wdb  of  tha  tanpl*  mn  coMnd 
widi  pictnres  of  the  Rtttadae. 

The  statue  uf  Athena  Polias,  wliich  was  the 
mmt  Mcred  statue  of  the  goddess,  was  made  of 
dive  wo<«!.  It  la  Raid  to  have  fiilK-n  down  from 
heaven,  and  to  hare  beeti  a  common  otTeriiig  uf  the 
demi  inanj  years  before  they  were  united  in  the  dtjr 
of  Athens.  It  was  cnipliatically  the  anciont  .«tatiie; 
andi  as  Wordsworth  luu)  remarked,  it  had,  in  the 
tiniMf  AMehylos,  acquired  tlie  diaracter  of  a  pro- 
per name,  not  requiring  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
dehnite  article.  Hence  Athena  says  to  Orestes 
^MttA.  £um.  SO.):  7^ov  woAoi^v  iyKad*y  XaSwf 
(ifiras.  It  has  been  obeerred  above  [p.  265]  that 
the  Panathcnaic  peplos  was  dedicated  to  Athena 
Pulias,  and  ti<>t  to  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon. 
This  apfMCi  firom  the  following  paapgv  of  Aiia> 
lOfiMM       836),  quoted  by  Wardswocth^— 

nr.  Tif  Sol  9c&f 

IIEI.  ri  i"  ovK  'Adrjvalay  iiifitv  IloAuiSa; 

UpoQ  which  passage  the  sfholiast  remarks:  rp 
*AArf  lUktA  «Mw9  viwkM  iylftn  ««i|Mrof«AM 

|r  hifi^ffyop  iv  rij  irounrj  twv  Tlava9r]ya'(M)V.  The 
Statue  of  Athena  seems  to  have  been  covered  with 
thapefdiH.  A  verj  ndeot  •tatoe  of  Athena,  which 
was  dwcovered  a  few  years  bark  in  the  A{,'lauriuin. 
is  suraosed  by  K.  0.  Mtiller  to  have  U-eu  a  copy  of 
the  MO  Athena  Poiias.  A  description  of  this  statue, 
with  three  view.s  of  it,  is  piven  hy  Mr.  Scharf  in  the 
Muteum  of  CloMical  Anti^itics  (vol.  i.  p.  19U, 
leq.).  "  It  is  a  sitting  figure,  4  feet  6  inches  in 
heif:ht.  It  n  vf-ry  arrhair  character;  the  pos- 
tore  is  formal  and  ai);<;ular;  the  knevs  are  dose  to- 
fslbtr,  hot  tiw  left  foot  a  Httl*  adnaoed;  th»  haad 
aad  arms  are  wanting." 

With  respect  to  the  objects  in  the  Pandroseinm, 
tht  fast  thing  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
positiao  of  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  welL  That 
both  of  these  were  in  the  Pandroeeium  cannot  admit 
of  doubt.  Two  authors  already  quoted  (Apullod. 
liL  14.  §  1;  Phikicbor.m,X)»0i^<|s/Mnardk3) 
•zpnssly  stale  that  the  dm  tiw  stood  in  tha  temple 
sf  Padronis;  and  that  mch  was  the  cast  with  the 
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J3ttl,  ^lp^m  from  PtaMBiaa  (i.  26.  §  5), 

who,  after  stating  that  tin-  hnildinfr  is  twofold,  adds: 
"  in  the  inner  part  is  a  well  of  salt  water,  which  is 
remarkable  for  sending  forth  a  sound  like  that  of 
waves  when  the  wind  is  from  the  snnth.  There  is, 
also,  the  liguru  ut' a  tnd^iit  iij»on  the  nxk:  these  are 
said  to  be  evidences  of  the  contention  of  Poeetdoo 
(with  Atlu'iia)  for  Attica."  This  .>-aIt  well  is  usually 
called  BdAaaaa  'Eptx^'^,  .-imply  BdXvurOa 
(ApoOod.  UL  14.  §  1 ;  Herod,  viii.  .'>.')) ;  and  other 
writers  menti<m  the  visible  marks  of  Poseidon's  tri- 
dent ('Op»  T))y  iLKp&roKw  Ktd  rh  wtpl  rijr 
rpiai'ntt  fx«<  ft  (nifxuov,  Ilegecdas,  ap.  Strab.  ix. 
p.  396.)  Leake  supposed  that  both  the  well  and 
the  olive  tree  were  in  the  Cecropinm,  or  the  ■outfaenn 
portico,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  were  probably 
near  each  other,  and  that  the  sootheni  portioo^  by 
its  peculiar  pUn  and  eonatmctioii,  seems  to  have 
been  iiiti  iiili  il  expres.sly  for  the  olive,  .nince  a  wnll, 
fifteen  feet  high,  protected  the  trunk  from  iivjury, 
white  the  air  was  ftedy  admitted  to  its  fDliage, 
bitween  the  six  statues  whicli  .supjxirtpd  the  roof. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  disproved  by  the  recent  mvesti- 
gatiflu  of  T«tH,  who  states  that  Oa  IbimdatioB  of  th« 

floor  of  the  [xtrticfj  is  funned  of  a  conlinuotis  OMM  «f 
stones,  which  could  not  have  received  any  vegetation. 
The  oHve  tree  could  not,  therefore,  hare  been  in  the 

southern  portico.  M.  Tctaz  jilares  it,  with  much 
probability,  in  tlie  centre  of  the  cella  of  the  I'lUKiro- 
seiiim.  He  imagiiM  that  the  lateral  walls  uf  the 
temple  of  Polk.s  were  continued  under  the  form 
of  columns  in  the  I'androtseiuu),  and  that  tiie  inner 
space  between  thoM  ookunna  fimned  the  cdia  of  the 
temple,  and  was  open  to  the  sky.  Here  {n'*'^*'  the 
oUve-trce(o)  under  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius  (j>), 
according  to  the  statement  of  Philochorus  (o/i.  JJio- 
njft.  L  c).  The  description  by  Virpil  (Am.  ii.  512) 
of  the  altar,  at  which  Priam  was  slain,  is  apphcahle 
totlM^otMgnnt: 

"  Aedihus  in  mfdiis,  nudoque  sub  ac.lheris  axe 
Iiigens  ara  fuit,  juxta^ue  veterrima  bumt 


The  probable  position  of  the  salt  wdl  has  been 

detennined  by  Tela/,  who  ha.s  discovered,  under  the 
nurtbem  portioo^  what  appear  to  be  the  nuurlu  of 
PomMoo's  trident  Upon  the  ranovaT,  hi  1846,  «f 
the  reinains  of  a  Turkish  powder  magazine,  wlddl 
encumbered  the  northern  porticoj,  Tetaz  obserred 
thrae  hohe  mmk  in  tiie  nek;  and  it  ia  not  nnlikdj 
tliat  this  was  the  very  .spot  sIio^mi  to  devout  persons, 
and  to  Pausonias  among  the  number,  as  the  memorial 
of  Poaadcn's  contest  wida  Athna.  A  diwving  of 
them  is  (riven  by  Mr.  PamM^  wUeh  «»  nigain, 
with  his  description. 

*'  They  occur  npon  the  surface  of  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis,  about  seven  fw't  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement.  These  singular  traces  cun.'^ist  of  three 
boles,  {tartly  natiiral  and  partly  cut  in  the  rode; 
that  lettered  a  in  the  plan  i.s  close  to  the  eastern 
anta  of  the  portico;  it  is  very  irregular,  and  sevins 
to  fonn  fart  of  a  natural  fissure;  6  and  c,  near  the 
surface,  seem  also  to  have  been  natural,  but  are  hol- 
lowed mto  a  somewhat  cylindrical  shape,  between  2 
and  3  feet  deep  and  8  and  9  in  diameter ;  is  a 
receptacle,  as  may  be  pn-sumed,  for  water,  cut  1*0 
deep  in  the  rock,  and  connected  with  tlie  holes  6 
and  c  by  means  of  a  narrow  channel,  also  about  1*0 
deep.  The  cbaonel  is  produced  for  a  short  diataM* 
in  fbe  diroction  of  a,  rat  wie  perhaps  diseontinttsd 
on  im  hmag  diaoofvmd  that,  oiriqg  to  natnral  ere« 
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TioM,  it  would  not  hold  water.  At  the  bottom  of  b 
and  e  were  fonni  fni{;inent«  of  ordinaiy  tndent 
jotberj.  There  apix-ant  to  hare  beoi  a  low  and 
nanow  doorwaj  throngh  the  foumlation  of  the  wM, 
dmding  thii  portico  fnm  the  temple,  to  the  ander<i 
gnmnd  space  or  oypt,  where  theee  holes  occur,  and 
also  some  r.>mmuni>  ation  frurn  abore,  through  a  slab 
nther  diffi»rent  from  the  rest,  in  the  jiaTeoicnt  of 
tiie  portieo  iminediately  orw  then/* 

P:iii.s.'ini.'i.s  luus  ii"t  (>x|<n-^hly  tnODtiooed  aD^  Otber 

olgecU  as  being  in  the  FaodraseiQiii,  bat  w«  majr 
|nmm  that  it  oont^ned  a  statue  of  Pkndrosiu, 

aod  an  altar  nf  TIki'I  i,  fin'  nf  the  Horai",  '.vliotn, 
he  bfenns  us  elsewbero  (ix.  35.  §  1 ),  the  Ath^- 
timm  fdd  dMiM  bonoon  jointlj  with  Pmdrosas. 
Hi  has  alto  onittad  to  notioa  the  sfaaeipM  or 


TUS  aAl^T-WKLL  OF  TUE  EBKCUTIIKIUM. 

Ettvlithfini.m  spqi^nt,  whoso  hnMt.'itlnn  in  tho  Erivh- 
thcium  was  cilk-d  Sf>dKav\os,  rmii  t<>  vImih  lioui'v 
ire  prciwnt<^i  <-mtv  u.  .iih.  ( Ari^topli.  Lij- 
'.769;  Henxl.  viii.  -11;  Tint.  'J'/uin.  In.  /Vj;.. 
S6;  Hesfch.  *.  r.  (^U-outHH';  S-ph.  ap.  KttpnoL  M. 

ApdKouAos.)  iiave  uu  mean*  of  determin- 
inp  the  pnsitinn  of  tliLi  SpdxoMXos. 

The  Krechtiieium  was  sarroanded  on  most  sides 
bj  a  Temcnoe  or  sacred  inclosnro,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Acropolis  bj  a  wall.  This  Tetnenoe 
was  on  a  lower  level  than  the  temple,  and  the  descent 
to  it  was  bj  a  flight  of  steps  cloee  to  the  eastern 
portico.  It  was  boonded  on  ths  OMt  bj  •  waU, 
extending  from  this  portico  to  the  wafl  of  the 
Acropolis,  of  which  a  part  in  still  extant  On  the 
mth  it  was  boonded  bj  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
tui  an  the  aonth  lif  a  wall  eattending  from  the 
ftdiithem  pr^trtiro  towards  \ho  li  ft  ^\hv^  i  f  tin'  Pnv 
ijhMa.  Its  limits  to  the  west  cannot  bo  ascertained. 

tbs  Thmbob,  then  wotb  wvwbI  statues  iimb<* 
tioned  by  Pausanias,  namej,  that  of  the 
priestess  Lysimacha,  ooe  cabit  high  (oomp.  i'lin. 
inlr.  8. 1. 19. 1 15);  tin  eokml  §gum  in  brass 
tt  BmUmn  and  Bomo^^  vssdf  to  cnfsfs  in 
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enmbat :  soint*  ancient  wwlt-n  statin's  of  Athflil 
in  the  hiilf  hunit  state  in  wlii.  h  tl><*y  had  hn-n 
left  by  the  Pcr^un'!;  the  hunting  of  a  wild  boar; 
Cycnus  fighting  with  ]h  n-v3m;  Thesetts  fiadhf 
tho  slippers  and  swurd  of  Aejens  nndcr  the  rock; 
Theseus  and  the  ManubonLan  bull;  ani  C'vloti,  who 
attempted  to  obtain  the  tyranny  at  Atht  n-.  In  the 
Tenaenos,  also,  was  the  babitatko  of  two  of  tb*-  f  mr 
maidens,  called  Arrephnri,  with  their  sphai  re-tra,  <:<r 
J  In  *'  f  ,r  playing  at  l>all.  Th<*?^  two  maiiiens  re- 
mained  »  whicde  year  in  the  Acropolis;  and  un  the 
approach  of  the  f^ter  Panethenaea  they  rpceiTvd 
from  till-  pn«  -tf,s  i,f  pnlias  a  boiden,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unknown  to  tbeosdves  aod  to  the 
I  ri.'stcas.   With  thn  burden  they  deeeended  into  a 

suhlt'rranenii.s  natural  r.ivorn  T:<Mr  tbr  teftijile  of 
Aphrodite  in  the  gardens,  where  they  deposited  the 
biuden  thsy  farooght,  and  eanfed  bade  aaotbir 
bnrtlcn  co\CTed  up.  (Paus.  i.  27.  S  H;  Pint.  17/.  .V. 
Orat.  p.  839  ;  Uorpocr.,  Suid.,  s.  v.  A*twvo^6poi.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Airephori  passed  throof  rh  the 
Ajl.inriom  in  tlicir  rle>rrnt  t<>  tlip  r.ivcm  riKne 
mcnlioned.  The  steps  leading  to  the  Aglauriiun 
issoed  from  the  Temenos;  and  it  is  not  imposfiMsi, 
ron^^iderin;^  th'-  close  conmwinn  of  tbf>  wrir>lii],  of 
A^buHLs  with  that  of  her  sifter  I'andrwu^,  that  the 
A^laurium  may  have  been  conaidaed  as  a  part  of 

tiie|Tcnien'W  of  tbo  KrivliTlirinm. 

(nespettin.'  tin-  Urn  litiu  i  un  in  general,  see 
Leake,  p.  .')74,  .^  q.  ;  \\  .irdswurth,  p.  130,  seq.; 
Mflller,  X*e  Mimnai'  /'oliii'li*  fnrrif  ft  nfU, 
Gotting.  1820;  \Vilkiii.-4.  J'rnlti.ii"tu.'>  Ar<-/n't>rlo- 
n»OBM%  part  I.;  B<i<  kli.  /n.irr.  vol.  j.  p.  21*1 ;  Ituvoo-J, 
The  F.rtchtheion  of  Athtms,  London,  1827;  Von 
Qiinest,  Dns  Ern-hth< mn  z»  A  then,  nach  dem  Wrrk 
il'.i  Ilr.  hiir  '<f<l  init  Vt  rbcss.  cf^.,  Berlin,  1**40  ; 
forchbammer,  Udknika,  p,  31,  seq. ;  Thicrsih, 
Uhtr  dai  Ertchthfwn  atifdtr  AkropoliM  tu  AtMm, 
Miiui.  h.  ]^vi.  ill  whh  h  it  is  fnaint«;f»^  that  the 
Erechtheom  was  the  domestic  palace  of  fSag 
Erpchthens:  BStticher,  Der  Pdku^mpd  Woim- 
haiif  r/t.-t  Ki'mifjs  Erirhthnif  uiirfi  der  Anfuthme 
von  t'r.  Thierwch,  Berhn,  1851,  a  reply  to  tlie  pre- 
ceding  woik;  Tetas,  hi  Revm  ArckMogiiiw,  f»r 
1851,  parts  lands.) 

5.  Other  MonMmemtt  m  <Ae  AeropeiKt. 

The  Pn  jyl:i.  1,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erech- 
thi'iiui)  woro  til''  tliree  diief  buildings  on  the  Aonv- 

{i-ilis;  hut  its  siiinniit  wa!<  envfrfil  with  othor  tfinplc^ 
altars, statuiv)  and  '.vurk'- ..f  nrt,  th.-  kiiiiiIht of  wbioh 
was  so  gicai  xki  aliiKMi  <  ;x>.iU:  uui'  .k>u<i.i.>liinent 
that  space  GOnld  be  found  for  them  all.  (  »f  t}i»»se, 
howerer,  we  can  only  mention  the  most  iniportiUJt. 

(i.)  The  Siatue  of  Athmn  Pixmrninu,  one  of 
tlie  meet  celebrated  works  of  Pheidias,  was  a  colossal 
bronze  figure,  and  represented  the  goddess  armed 
and  in  the  very  attitude  of  battie.  Hence  it  wa« 
distingaished  from  the  statues  of  Athena  in  the 
IhrtDSBOB  nd  the  Ereditheinm,  by  the  cpthet  of 
Prornachos.  lids  Athena  was  also  called  "  The 
Bronze,  the  Oiwt  Athena"  (4  4  i*ryd\n 

'AArra,  Dem.  dt  PiOt.  Lag,  jp^ttS.)  Its  position 
hxs  lifN  ii  aln  ady  deseril)«i.  ft  stood  in  the  open 
air  nearly  opposite  the  Propylaea,  and  was  one  of 
the  ftst  wjeels  sssn  after  passing  through  the  gataa 
of  the  lattrr.  Tt  wa.s  of  gigantic  siae.  It  towered  even 
abore  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon;  and  the  point  of  its 
spsar  ud  the  oiaifc  «r  Hi  MoMk  irara  vUUt  off  th« 
pnoNntoiy  «f  Snnfami  to  sUps  apfwndiim  Athens* 
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(Pau».L28.§2;comp.Hm>d.T,77.)  With  its  pedestal 
h  moMt  bare  stood  about  70  feat  Ugh.  Its  position 
■ad  ooioasal  proportiotw  are  shown  m  n  ancient  coin 
of  Athi>n>  fi^unvi  bolow  [p.  286],  ooiitahiiiiii;  a  rode 
wpTPtaiutiop  rf  the  Acnwolii.  It  i*m  still  itaodp 
ii^  hi  A.  n.  395,  ni  !b  sdd  to  ham  fiightcnsd  swmj 
Alaric  when  he  came  to  sack  the  Acropotts.  (Zosim. 
T.  G.)  The  exact  site  of  this  itatae  is  now  well 
twtehed,  afaiee  die  femdrtfcn>  of  its  pedestal 

(iL)  A  braim  Qmtdriga^  dedicated  from  the 
■poUB  ef  Ghakfa,  stood  en  tlie  kft  hud  «f«  pemo, 
a«  he  entered  thn  Acmplis  through  tlw  Fnjffhm. 
(Uerad.  T.  77;  Paoa.  i.  28.  §  2.) 
-  (iiL)  The  GigmtmaekSit,  •  eompoeitkD  in 
srulptarc,  stood  upm  the  sontlicni  or  Cimonian 
wall,  and  just  above  the  DioQjrsiac  theatre  ;  for 
Phitarch  rebites  that  •  Tioknt  irind  precipitated 
into  tlie  Dionysiac  theatre  a  Dionyyna,  which  was 
one  of  the  fi^ora  of  the  Gigautomachia.  (Pans. 
L S5.  $  S;  Phit  Atit,  60.)  The  Glgwitomachia 
w«  one  of  fonr  compositionji,  each  three  feet  in 
height,  dedicated  by  Attalua,  tlie  other  three  rcpre- 
aenting  the  battle  of  the  Athsnbas  and  Amazons, 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Gaulft  bjr  Attains.  (Pans.  /.  c.)  If  tlie  Giganto- 
OMHilia  Stood  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  sonthem 
vaDyWe  mar  conclude  that  the  three  other  com- 
jwdlhiitg  were  ranged  in  a  similar  moiuicr  upon  the 
vaD  tomuds  the  we«t,  and  probably  extended  as  far 
as  opposite  the  Parthenon.  Mr.  Penrose  relates  that 
south-east  of  the  Parthenon,  there  has  bccu  dis- 
eovcrad  npon  the  edge  of  the  Chnoohui  wall  a  pht- 
fbnn  of  Kraic  stone,  containing  two  phiin  marble 
slabs,  which  are  perhaps^  connected  with  these 
seolptaresASrA-  >      <  •  tf~*4^^  ^  /  /.  3  2  I 

(it.)  Temple  oj^ Artemii  Bnxvrmia,  standing 
Ictomn  the  PropyUea  and  the  Parthmon,  of  which 
the  foundations  hare  been  recently  discovered.  (Pau.s. 
L  S3.  §  7.)  Near  U,  as  we  loam  from  pau.><.mia.s, 
wss  a  hfaaeD  statue  of  tiie  Tiejan  horse  (Tviror 
8ot'p*«oi),  from  whirh  Mcnr^sthoa-^,  T<'U(it  and  the 
sons  of  Ihcaeos  were  refRsented  kwkiog  oat  (Jnt*p- 
h^wpm).  PkvBi  otfav  antherities  wn  lean  that 
.'[rf-ars  pn  jeotodfiom  this  horse  (Hosvrh.  s.  i\  8ou- 
fMt  tvwor ;  oomp.  Zoi/pws  tmros,  Kpvwrdr  ift- 
wxttv  iipu,  Eurip.  Troad.  14);  and  ah»  that  it 
wx<  r  f  i  Klossal  size  (Tmrarf  iwoyruv  fitytOos  Zirov 
i  iavptos,  Aristoph.  Ar.  1128;  Hesjch.  «.  v.  Kpios 
iMAyAc^ew ).  Tlw  barfs  of  this  atatne  has  ahto 
been  disooven^d  with  an  im>cription,  from  which  we 
laani  tlial  it  was  dedicated  b/  Chaeredemns,  of  Coele 
(a  €(atater  in  the  city),  and  duit  it  was  nude  hj 
Str  ■r.;prli/in.    (Xaip/SijunT  EvayyfXov  iK  Ko/Ai)f 

m  AlbrCliMiMTjjMMel^  1849,  pw  83S.) 

(v.)  TempU  of  Rone  and  Aurpisdk*,  not  mcn- 
lioDed  bj  Panaaniae,  stood  about  9U  feet  before  the 
caslant  front  of  tlia  Parthenon.    I^ake  observes 

(p.  3.53,  M>q.)  that  from  a  portion  nf  its  an  hitrave 
still  in  eziittcncc,  we  may  inft-r  tluit  it  wa«  circular, 
IS  iMt  in  diameter,  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  oider, 
and  atwmt  .50  f«et  in  height,  cxchu^iTo  of  a  basement. 
An  iiiftcription  fi>and  upon  the  site  informs  us  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  the  Athenian  people  d«f  'Pw^p 
Kvu  2#ftMrTy  Kaiaapi.  It  was  dedicated  to  Rome 
sod  AugtL«ta.i,  bwao^e  this  em[>r'ror  forbade  the 
fravinces  to  raise  any  temple  to  him,  exc^  in  con- 
junrti<in  with  Rome.  (Suet.  Aug,  52.) 

In  following  Pausaniaa  through  the  Acropolis,  we 
that  ke  toned  to  the  right  aitar 
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pojising  through  the  PropyUea,  and  went  straight 
to  the  Parthenon:  that  from  the  Parthenon  he  pnv 
ceedeti  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  re- 
turned along  the  northern  side,  passing  the  Endu 
theiom  and  tha  rtataa  of  Athena  FMnadnii. 


DC  TOFOOBAPHT  or  TBS  ASTT. 

Before  accompanTing  Paosanias  in  his  nmte 
through  the  city,  it  will  be  comrcnient  to  notice  the 
various  places  and  monnments,  as  to  the  aite  of 
which  thine  can  be  Uttle  or  no  doubt  These  are 
tlie  hills  Araopagns,  Pnyx,  of  the  Nymphs  and 
HoM-iuni;  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  the  Odeinm 
of  Uerodes  on  the  sonthem  side  «f  the  Acropolis ; 
the  care  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  with  the  fonntau  Clep- 
sydra, and  the  cave  of  Aglaurus  on  the  northern  side 
ef  the  Acropolis;  the  temples  of  Theaena  and  of 
Zeus  Olympins;  the  HoRHoginni  of  Andranieta 
C\Trhf.stes ;  tiic  Ch-irapc  nioiiuiiu'iif  of  Lysicratos  ; 
the  Stadium;  the  gatewaj  and  the  aqueduct  of  U»» 
drian;  and,  lastijr,  the  Agon  and  the  CenuMieaa. 

A.  Plaon  and  MonumeiUe,  a*  to  the  $iu  iffiMek 
there  i$  little  or  no  doubt, 

1.  TheArtitijmtpu. 

The  Areiopagus  (6  'Apuot  w6yos),  or  BUI  of 
Ares,  was  the  rocky  height  opposito  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis,  fn)m  whicli  it  wa<*  separated  only 
by  some  hollow  ground.  Of  its  site  there  can  \to 
no  doubt,  botfi  flmn  the  description  of  Pausaniaa, 
and  from  the  account  of  Henxlotns,  who  relates  that 
it  was  a  height  over  against  the  Acropolis,  from 
which  the  Persians  assailed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Acropohe.  (Pans.  L  28.  §  5;  Herod,  viii, 
52;  see  alMve,  p.  266,  a.)  According  to  tradition  it 
was  called  the  Hill  of  Ares,  because  Arcs  was  brought 
to  trial  hate  befon  the  assembled  gods  by  Poseidon, 
on  aoeoont  of  Hs  mnrdering  HalMiothins,  the  son 
of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable  as  the  plaoa 
of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areiopagus  (ii  kr  'Apelfi 
vdyq*  /Sa«\^).  frequently  called  the  Upper  Coonefl 

4va»  j8oi/X^),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council 
of  Five  Hondred,  which  held  its  sittii^  m  the 
▼allejr  below  the  liiD.  The  Coonen  of  ~ 
met  on  the  south-eastern  stimmit  of  the  rock, 
are  still  sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock, '.  _ 
up  totibshOIfifain  tiwvdlaff  of  tiM  Agon;  andioK 
mediately  above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  fonniiig  three  sides  of  a  qnsd> 
mngle^  and  fceing  the  aontii.  Hen  tlia  Areiepagites 
sat,  as  judges,  in  the  opn  air  {biraiBpwi  iiiK6.- 
Co¥TO,  Pollux,  viiL  118).  On  the  eastern  and 
waatera  ridss  is  a  nised  Mode  Woidswortt  snp- 
poses  therio  blitok?  to  be  the  two  rude  stones  which 
Paosanias  saw  here,  and  which  arc  described  by 
Euripides  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the 
other  to  the  crinJnal,  in  tha  cansn  whieh  wva  triad 
in  this  court: — 

As  V  c/t  "Aptioy  Sx9oy  ^Icor  h  8f«n|r  r' 

(Eurip.  Jph.  r.  96 1 .)  Of  the  Council  itself  an  ac- 
count has  been  given  ebtewhere.  {Diet,  of  Ant. 
e.  r.)  The  Areio}jagus  pof»w».sKe»  peculiar  interest 
to  the  Christian  as  the  spot  from  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  preached  to  the  men  of  Athens.  At  the  Iboi 
of  the  height  an  tha  ' 
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ruioa  of  a  small  chaich,  dedicatad  to  &  Diooyaitu 
tlia  AidopafntSi  and  ooninMsnoratini^  Ms  eonrcmon 

here  by  Sl  Paul.    (Act.  Apott.  xvii.  34.) 

At  the  oppoaitB  or  aooth-eastem  angle  of  the 
hill,  45  or  50  yaids  diataot  linoro  Hw  atopa,  tbera 

is  a  w'ldr  oluLsm  in  tlic  rcK  ks,  leading  to  a  pkxjiny 
raoew,  within  which  there  is  a  fountain  of  veiy 
daric  water.  Thb  was  the  aanctnarr  of  tin  Ea- 
menidi^ii,  rommonly  caWcd  by  tlic  Atlicnians  the 
Semnae  (ai  It^ai),  or  Veoemble  Goddesses.  (Pans. 
L  28.  §  6:  iwmpKiiiAf  i^r S^ivAr  e«lff  *AHV 
iro7<^<,  Dinarch.  c.  Dem.  p.  r^5,  Rciskc.)  The  cavem 
iU>«lf  fonned  the  temple,  with  probabljr  an  artificial 
onstmctioD  in  front.  Its  poritkn  is  fiBqnenilj  r»> 
ferrcd  to  by  the  Truc:io  y>oots,  who  also  speak  of  the 
chasm  of  the  earth  (vdyoy  irap'  ainht^  X^^t'^ 
9wnt  x'^fit.  Ear.  EkeL  1271),  and  the  subter- 
Xioean  cbatiilHT  (^d<i\afiot  ....  Kari,  T^r,  Ae»ch. 
Emnen.  UK)4,  beq.).  It  was  probably  in  comc- 
qnence  of  the  cnbterranean  nature  of  the  sanctuary 
of  tlicM'  goddesses  that  tonbes  were  employed  in 
their  ceremonies.  "  Aeschylus  imagined  the  pro- 
cession which  escorted  the  Eumenides  to  this  their 
temple,  as  disienJing  the  rocky  steps  above  do- 
acribed  from  the  platform  of  the  Areiopagus,  then 
winding  round  the  eastern  angle  of  that  hill,  and 
oooducting  them  with  the  Knind  of  mnaae  tod  the 
glare  of  torches  along  this  rocky  Taiiiie  to  ttdi  daik 
«nekmi«.*  (Wordsworth.)  Within  the  aacnd  «d* 
dosnre  was  the  momunant  of  Oedipoi.  (Frai.  i. 
28.  §  7.) 

Between  the  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  and  the 
lowest  gate  of  the  Acropidia  rtood  the  heroum  of 
Hesychtu,  to  whom  a  nm  was  imnwlsted  faeftre  the 
sacrifices  to  the  Eumenidea.  (S<  hol.  ad  Soph.  Oed. 
CoL  489.)  Uis  doaceadaats,  the  Uesydudjie,  were 
tiie  heraditary  priesla  of  these  goddesses.  (Comp. 

Miillcr,  Kuiiirnidet,  p.  206,  soi]..  Kn;:l.  Tniii>.) 
Near  the  same  spot  was  the  monument  of  Cyloo, 
enotod  on  the  spot  where  he  was  shdn.  (Leska, 


The  Pnvx  (Ttfll).  k  i^laee  of  assemhlv  of  t 


of  assemb"lv  of  the 
Athenian  neopie,  fonned  part  of  the  surface  of  a 
low  rocky  MD,  at  tiiedblmee  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

from  the  ecntre  of  tbf  An"io{iafjus  hill.  '*  The  Pnyx 
may  be  best  described  as  an  area  fonned  by  the 
wtgcueai  of  a  circle,  which,  &s  it  is  very  nsariy  equal 
to  a  sf'inicircle.  for  the  ^^ake  of  conciseness,  we  shall 
asstune  as  such.  The  radius  of  this  semicircle  varies 
finn  about  60  to  80  yaids.  It  Is  on  a  sloping 
ground,  which  shelves  down  tptv  pently  toward  the 
hollow  of  the  ancient  agora,  which  was  at  its  foot 
on  the  NE.  The  chord  of  this  semicircle  is  the 
hiphcst  part  of  this  slope;  the  middle  of  its  arc  is 
the  low  est ;  and  this  last  point  of  the  curve  is  cased 
by  a  terras  wall  of  huge  polygonal  blocks,  and  of 
almat  15  feet  in  depth  at  the  centre:  this  terras 
wall  prevents  the  soil  of  the  slope  fn»n  lapsing  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  agora  beneath  it  The  chord 
of  this  semicircle  is  formed  by  a  line  of  rock,  verti- 
cally hewn,  so  as  to  present  to  the  spectator,  stand- 
ing in  tlie  area,  the  face  of  a  flat  wall.*  In  the 
middle  point  of  this  wall  of  rock,  and  pngectiiig 
finm,  and  applied  to  it,  is  a  solid  rsctaqgaiar  block, 

*  Hence  it  is  aptly  compared  by  Mare  to  a  theatre, 

the  shell  of  which,  inst'-nd  "f  curving  upwards, 
slopes  downwanU  from  the  ordiestra. 
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hewn  finm  the  seme  rock."  (Wordsworth.)  TMi 
b  the  odebrsted  Bema  (|9^fia),  or  pulpit,  oAen 
called  "  the  Stone  "  (6  \i6oi,  comp.  iv  ayop^  vphs 
ry  ^i9^,  PluL  Solon,  25),  fipom  whence  the  ontors 
addressed  the  nndtitnde  in  the  eemidretikr  area  be- 
fore  them.  The  bema  bwks  towards  the  XE.,  that 
is,  towards  the  agora.  It  is  1 1  feet  broad,  rising 
mm  a  gradaated  barfs:  the  samndt  is  hnkeDt  but 

thf  prrsent  hei;;lit  is  i\}nn\t  20  ft>et.  It  was  accc;«- 
sible  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  orator  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  As  the  destinies  ef  Atheoa  wen  fwayed 

by  the  orators  from  this  palpit,  the  term  "  the 
stone"  is  familiarly  used  as  a  figure  of  the  govera- 


VLAM  ur  THK  l^YX. 


A.  The  Benui. 

B.  Semicircular  edg«  of 

the  Pnyx. 


C.  Rock  >cut  wall. 

D.  Reinalnt  af 

BeinaT 


ment  of  the  .stale  ;  and  the  "  master  of  the  st«me" 
indleat&s  the  ruling  statesman  of  the  day  (iarit 
Kparu  vvv  ruv  k'ldov  tov  '»  rfj  irvKvi,  Aristoph. 
J'ax,  680;  comp.  AcJiarti.  683,  Thetmoph.  528, 
seq.)  The  position  of  the  bema  conunanded  a  view 
of  the  Propylaca  and  the  other  magnificent  (xlifices 
of  the  Acropolis,  while  beneath  it  was  the  city 
itadf  stodded  with  monuments  of  Athenian  glory. 
The  Athenian  orators  firequenlly  roused  the  national 
feelings  of  their  audience  by  pmntmg  to  "  that 
PropyUea  there,"  and  to  tlie  otlier  splendid  build- 
ings, wliich  tbciy  had  in  view  from  the  Pnyx. 
{llpowvKma  raSra,  Hesych.  a.  v.;  Dem.  e.  AntkvL 
pp.  597,  617  ;  Acsch.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  253.) 

The  podtioa  and  form  of  the  ranaina  that  have 
been  just  described  agree  so  perfectly  with  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  respecting  the  Pl^S 
(see  anthoritiea  qooted  by  Leake,  p.  179),  that  it  is 
surprising  that  tiiere  Monld  ever  have  been  any 
doubt  of  their  identity.  Yet  Spon  took  tlieTO  for 
those  of  the  Areiopagos.  Wheler  was  in  doubt 
wbettier  thqr  belonged  to  the  Areiopagns  or  Un 
Odeium,  and  Stn.art  reganled  them  !us  those  of  the 
theatre  of  K^ilhk  Their  true  identity  was  first  / 
pointed  out  by  Chandler;  and  no  snbseqiiant  writer^ 
has  entertained  any  doubt  on  the  pub:e<  t. 

The  Pnyx  appears  to  have  been  under  the  especial 
protectioo  of  Zens.  In  the  wall  efrodt,  en  either  rfdr 

of  the  bema,  are  several  nirl;e>  fir  votive  otferingS» 
In  clearing  away  the  earth  below,  several  of  these 
offisrings  were  disoovered,  consisting  of  bsa-rdisfrv^ 

present iiiir  different  parts  of  the  bmiy  in  white  m.^rble, 
and  dedicated  to  Zeus  the  Supremo  (Au  'X^i<rTif). 
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Some  of  th«n  are  now  in  the  British  Mtuenm. 
(Leake,  p.  183  ;  Dodwell,  toI.  i.  p.  402.) 

The  sres  of  the  Pnyx  contained  about  12,000 
square  yards,  and  could  therefore  easily  accommo- 
date the  whole  of  the  Athenian  citizens.  The  re- 
mark of  an  anrient  grammarian,  that  it  wa.s  con- 
structed with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times  (KarA 
ri}f  ToAoi^  awKinjra^  PoUujc,  >'iii.  132),  is  borne 
ont  by  the  existing  remains.  We  know  moreover 
tliat  it  wTis  not  provided  with  sents,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  wowlen  benches  in  the  first  row. 
(Aristoph.  Ackam.  25.)  Hence  the  a&sembled  citi- 
xens  either  stood  or  Mt  on  the  bare  rock  (xoMO^, 
Aristoph.  Vetp.  43);  and  accordingly  the  Sausage- 
keller,  when  he  seeks  to  undermine  the  popularity  of 
Cleon,  offers  a  cushion  to  the  domus.  (Aristoph 
£quU.  783.)  It  wa.s  not  provided,  like  tlie  theatres, 
with  any  species  of  awning  to  protect  the  assembly 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun;  and  this  was  doubtless 
one  reason  why  the  assembly  was  held  at  day-break. 
(Mnrc,  vol  iu  p.  63.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a  trarcUer  who  mounts 
the  bema  of  the  Pnyx  may  safely  say,  what  perhH}w 
cannot  be  said  with  equal  certainty  of  any  other 
spot,  and  of  any  other  body  of  great  men  in  antiquity : 
Here  have  stood  Demosthenes,  Pericles,  Themist«jcles, 
Aristides,  and  Solon.  This  remark,  however,  would 
Dot  be  true  in  ita  fall  extent,  if  we  were  to  give  ere- 
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dencc  to  a  passage  of  Plutan-h  {TTiem.  19),  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made.  Plutanh  relatefl 
that  the  bema  originally  looked  towards  the  sea,  and 
tliat  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants so  as  to  face  the  land,  because  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  democracy,  while  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  was  favourable  to  the  oligarchy. 
But  from  no  part  of  the  present  Pnyx  could  the  sea 
be  seen,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  existing  remains, 
that  it  Is  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  the  nge  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  a  work  of  such  gigantic  proportions  should  have 
been  erected  by  the  Thirty,  who  iitVL-r  even  sum- 
moned an  a.ssembly  of  the  citizens.  And  even  if 
they  had  effected  such  a  cliange  in  the  jJace  of 
meeting  for  the  citizens,  would  not  the  latter,  in  the 
rest<»ration  of  the  democracy,  have  retunied  to  the 
former  site?  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
rejecting  the  whole  story  along  with  Forchliammer 
and  Mure,  and  of  re;,'arding  it  with  the  latter  writer 
as  one  of  the  many  anecdotes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  moral  and  political  mrthology  of  Greece,  invented 
to  give  zest  to  the  narrative  of  interesting  evcnta,  or 
the  actions  and  characters  of  illustrious  men. 

Wordsworth,  however,  accepts  Plutarch's  story, 
and  points  out  remains  which  he  considers  to  be  those 
of  the  ancient  Pnyx  a  little  behind  the  present  bema. 
It  is  tme  that  there  is  behind  the  existing  bema,  and 
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on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  an  esplanade  and  terrace, 
which  has  evidently  been  artificially  levelled;  and 
near  one  of  ita  extremities  are  appearances  on  the 
ground  which  have  been  supposed  to  betoken  the 
existence  of  a  former  bema.  It  has  been  usually 
stated,  in  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  that  not  even 
from  this  higher  spot  could  this  sea  be  seen,  because 
the  city  wall  ran  across  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  would 
have  effectually  interrupted  any  view  of  the  sea;  but 
this  answer  is  not  sufficient,  since  we  have  brought 
forward  reasons  for  believing  that  this  was  not  the 
direction  of  the  ancient  wail.  This  esplanade,  how- 
erer,  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  present  Pnyx,  that 
it  is  Lmpoa.<rible  to  believe  that  it  cotdd  ever  Imve 
been  iised  as  the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  citizens; 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  served  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  great  assembly  in  the  Pnyx 
below,  being  perhaps  covered  in  part  with  buildings 
or  booths  for  the  convenience  of  tlie  Prytanes,  scribes, 
and  other  public  functionaries.  Mure  calls  attention 
to  a  passage  in  Aristophanes,  where  allusion  is  made 
to  such  appendages  (r^fr  ni/«rra  -raurav  koI  ris 
vinivas  KOI  T^t  iiSious  itaSpriffcu,  Thtam.  659); 
and  though  the  Pnyx  is  here  used  in  burlesque 
application  to  tiie  Thesmopborium,  where  the  female 
aaemblies  were  held,  this  circumstance  does  not 
de*troy  the  point  of  the  allusion,  (Mure,  vol.  ii. 
p.  319.) 

The  whole  rock  of  the  Pnyx  was  thickly  inha- 
bited in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  flattened  and  cut  in 


all  directions.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
point  out  [see  above,  p.  261,  b.]  tlmt  even  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  houses. 

3  B  'tll  of  the  Xymph*. 

ThiB  hill,  which  lay  a  little  to  the  KW.  of  the 
Pnyx,  used  to  be  identified  with  the  celebrated  Lyca- 
bettus,  which  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  outside  the  walls ;  but  its  proper  name  has  been 
re^ored  to  it,  from  an  inscription  found  on  its 
summit.  (Bockh,  Inter,  na  453;  Ross,  in  Kunst- 
blaU,  1837,  p.  391.) 

4.  77(«  Mustium. 

The  Mnscium  (rh  Movaruov)  was  the  hill  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
an  intervening  valley.  It  is  only  a  bttle  lower  than 
the  Acropolis  itself.  It  is  described  by  Pausanias 
(i.  25.  §  8)  as  a  hill  witliin  the  city  walls,  opposite 
the  Acropolis,  where  the  poet  Musaens  was  buried, 
and  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  a  certain 
Syrian,  whose  name  Pau.sanias  does  not  mention. 
There  are  still  remains  of  this  monument,  from  the 
inscriptions  upon  which  we  learn  that  it  was  the 
monument  of  Philopappns,  the  grandson  of  Antio- 
chus,  who,  having  been  deposetl  by  V'e^pasian,  came 
to  Rome  with  bis  two  sons,  Kpiphanes  and  Callini- 
cus.  [Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  I.  p.  194.]  Kpiphanes 
was  the  father  of  Philopappus,  who  had  become  an 
Attic  citizen  of  the  demua  Bcsa,  and  he  is  evidently 
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the  Sjriiin  to  whom  Pausanias  allndes.  "  This 
nioniunent  was  built  in  a  form  slightlj  concave 
towards  the  fnnt.  The  chord  of  the  coire  was  about 
SO  feet  in  length :  io  fitmt  it  pretented  three  mchea 
between  foor  pilasten;  the  eeotral  niche  was  wider 
than  the  two  lateral  oaes,  coocave  and  with  a  soni- 
drcolar  top;  th«  othen  mn  quadmiyilar.  A 
seated  statoe  in  the  eentiml  niche  was  obfvwasljliist 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  monument  was  crw^toJ. 
An  inscription  below  the  ixichc  shows  that  hs  was 
Mimd  Philopappos,  son  of  Kplpluncs,  of  tiw  dmias 
Bciui  (♦tXj»aTiroi  'T.wt<pdyovi  BTjtxairuj).     On  the 

light  band  a£  this  statue  was  a  Iting  Antiochaa,  son 
flf  ft  Ung  Antiodm,  as  we  kam  fhan  tiie  inscrip- 
tion below  it  (i3offtA«ur  'Arrlox"!  ^aaiXtcos  'AyriS- 
Xov)*  In  the  niche  on  the  other  side  was  seated 
Mwem  Mkitar  (0emX«fe  %4kmiK9t  'Awrdx"* 

Vutdrup').  On  tlie  pilaster  to  the  right  of  Pbilo- 
(Mpos  of  Beea  is  the  inscription  ctVLm  ar.FAB 
(L  a.  Oaiu  JaHtt,  Oatt  lIlfaM,  Fabii)  Awnoown 

PHiix)PArrv8,  COS.  fil\ter  akvaxjs,  jUXEcn  s 

UmUt  PBABTORIOS   AB  IMP.  Awie  XEKVA 

VBAIAlfO  OtTVMO  AVOVSTO  OBUUnOO  DACIOO. 

On  that  to  the  left  of  Philopoppus  was  inscribed 

f^MMf  ve9  'SumSjcmK  Between  tiw  akiiee  and 

the  base  of  the  monument,  there  is  a  reprvsentation 
in  high  relief  of  the  triumph  of  a  Koinan  empcn»r 


JMMUIUMT  OP  nOVO^ATTtn. 


similar  to  tliat  on  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome. 
TIm  part  of  the  nxnament  now  remaining  ounastB 
of  the  central  and  eastern  niches,  with  remains 
of  the  two  pilasti  rs  on  that  side  of  the  centre.  The 
statues  in  two  of  the  nichee  still  remain,  but  without 
heads,  and  otherwise  imperfect;  the  figure  of  the 
triompb,  in  the  lower  compartment,  are  not  much 
betto'  preserred.  This  monument  appears,  ftm 
Span  and  Whekr,  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  same 
state  in  1676  as  it  is  at  present;  and  it  is  to  Ciriaco 
d'Anoona,  who  visited  Athens  two  centuries  earlier, 
Uiat  we  aie  indebted  ftr  »  knowk^ef  the  deficient 
parte  «f  tlie  nenament**    (Leus,  p.  494,  srq  .; 

conip.  Stuart,  vol.iii.  c.  5;  rr(>ki's<.h,  fJenlu  itrili;/- 
ktitmfVoLiL  p. 883;  Bdci(J:t,/a«cr.no.362i  Orelli, 
Inter,  ux  800.) 

Of  the  fortress,  which  nemotriusPoliorcot^'s  crrctoil 
on  the  llusdum  in  B.C.  229  (Paus.  L  25.  §  8; 
Ptiit  Dmelr.  34),  all  taeee  has  disappeaied. 

There  must  liavo  Vioon  i):any  h'>usos  on  the 
Museio^,  for  the  western  wle  of  the  hill  is  almost 
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covered  with  traces  of  buildings  cut  in  the  rocks, 
and  the  remuns  of  stain  are  visible  in  several  places, 
—-another  proof  that  the  ancient  city  wall  did  not 
run  along  the  top  of  this  hilL  [See  ^ve,  p.  261 .] 
There  are  also  fdtind  on  this  spot  some  wells  and 
dstems  of  a  circular  form,  hoUowed  out  in  tlie  rock, 
and  enlaigiBg  towards  ^  heee.  At  the  eastern 
fi»t  ef  fhe  fill,  opposite  the  Acropolis,  there  ars 
three  ancient  excavati'ms  in  the  nx-k  ;  tliat  in  tlio 
middle  is  of  an  iirtgular  £arm,  and  the  othor  two 
aie  eleven  ftet  e^naiek  One  of  dien  leads  luwaide 
another  subterraneous  chamVior  of  a  riirular  form, 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  ftiminUt.ing 
towards  the  top,  hi  tihe  ebape  ef  a  belL  Theae 
eicavatioTis  arc  sometimes  railed  ancient  baths,  and 
sometimes  jirisons:  haaoe one  of  them  is  said  to  have 

The  stone  tbeatra  of  DionTsns  was  commenced  in 

B.  r.  500,  but  was  not  completely  finished  till  b.  c 
341),  during  the  financial  administration  of  Ljcurgtis. 
(Pans.  i.  39.  §16;  ?lxiLVU,X.OraL  pp.841, 852.) 
A  theatre,  however,  mi^ht,  as  a  Gotliic  church,  be 
used  for  centuries  without  being  quite  finished; 
and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  was  in  the  stone 
theatre  that  all  the  great  productions  of  the  Gnrian 
drama  were  performed.  This  theatre  lay  beneath 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  near  Us  east- 
em  extremity.  The  middle  of  it  was  excavated 
out  of  the  rock,  and  its  extremities  were  snj^Mrted 
by  sohd  piers  of  masonry.  The  rows  of  seats  were 
in  the  fimn  of  curves,  tisbg  one  above  sDotlieri 
the  diameter  increased  with  the  ascent  Two  rows 
of  s<-nts  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  are  now  visible} 
but  the  leafc  ere  concsehid  by  the  eoeiimalatian  ef 
soiL  The  aeennile  dtwenstwiw  of  €he  tiheatrs  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  Its  tcnnination  at  the  summit 
is  evident ;  but  to  what  extent  it  dcaoended  into 
the  valley  cnnet  be  tteeed.  Vram  tiie  sorannt  to 
the  hollow  below,  which  may,  howevrr,  \>f  hi^rher 
than  the  ancient  orcheetra,  the  slope  is  about  300 
feet  in  length.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
mast  have  been  sufficiently  larpe  to  have  accom- 
modated the  whole  body  of  Ath«.n;*n  «'<^f"f,  ae 
well  w  the  abangen  who  floeked  to  the  DioBjabe 
festival.  It  has  boon  siippo.scd  fmm  a  passage  of 
Plato,  that  the  theatre  was  capable  ol'  containing 
more  than  80,000  spectators,  rinoe  Sooratee  speakmg 
of  A^athon's  dramatic  victory  in  the  theatre  s.ays 
that  "  hia  glory  was  manifested  in  the  presence  of 
more  than  three  myriads  of  Greeks"  (jjpifns^' 
iyivtro  iv  fiifyrwrt  ri»  'EXA^my  mK4ov  ^  rpur- 
fivpiois,  PUt.  Sj/mp.  p.  175,  e.)  It  may,  howereTf 
be  doubted  whether  these  words  are  to  be  taka 
literally,  since  the  term  "  three  myriads  "  appears  to 
have  been  u>ed  as  a  round  number  to  sicnifv  the 
whole  body  of  adult  Athenian  citizens.  Thus  He- 
rodotus (v.  97)  says  that  Aristaptinis  deceived  three 
myriads  of  Athenians,  and  Aristophanes  (Acd.  1 132) 
employs  the  words  woktrSf  wAeiar #  rputfai/Xm  es- 
actly  in  the  same  sense. 

The  uuigniticence  of  the  theatre  is  attested  bv 
Dicaearcbus,  who  describee  it  as  "  the  most  beau- 
tiful theetre  in  the  wwld,  worthy  of  mention,  great 
and  wonderfhl "  (c^Sc  tSt  rp  clKovfiiyri  kiU- 
Ki<rTov  Biarpav,  ^liXayov,  fxtya  Kal  6avMurr6y, 
Dicaearch.  Blot  r^s  'EAAdSor,      140.)  *  The 

*  Many  writers,  whom  Wordsworth  has  fwllowed, 
have  changed  Ut  j**  into  Mtlofi  but  this  emenda- 
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ripM  titan  Mk  in     opm  tit,  bat  pnlMlilf  pratBctod 

fnmi  t!io  raTs  of  the  snn  by  an  awniiiij,  aud  fnjm 
tbeir  ekratad  aeaU  tbej  had  a  distiact  view  of  the 
M  nd  of  Hm  pBdtid  hilb  of  Sdunit  in  the  horiiML 

A!m«vc  them  rwe  the  Parthenon,  and  tlie  other 
buikiingt  id  the  Acropolis,  ao  tluit  thej  sat  ander 
th«  riMdow  of  dM  aoeailvd  gods  of  their  country. 

The  p">sition  cf  tlie  sportatom,  as  sitting  under  tlio 
t»*nij)ie  of  Athena,  aad  the  statue  of  the  Zeus  of  tlie 
Citailel  (Z*vt  IloXifvs,  Paus.  i.  24.  §  4),  is  evi- 
diiitly  alluded  to  by  Aeschylus  {F.tnnfn.  997,  se<].), 
to  which  jMUisage  Wordaworth  \m&  directed  alteu- 

XofptT*  4<rTutJ>i  X«^, 
"Urof  ilfuym  Ai^, 

UaAXeAot  V  vnh  irrtpois 
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Above  the  upper  aeata  of  the  theatre  and  the  CU 

mnnian  wall  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  prvitto  (nrrjAcuoi'), 
which  was  converted  into  a  small  temple  bj  Tbra- 
ijOiit,  a  Tictarioat  cbongw,  to  oanunemonte  the 
▼ictoiy  of  his  choms,  b.  c.  320,  a?  wo  learn  frvm  an 
macriptioo  upon  it.  Ucncc  it  is  usually  called  the 
CWi^jln  Momment  of  TbrasylloB.  Within  the  ca^ 
^■pm  were  statues  of  Ajwllo  and  Artemis  destroying 
the  children  of  Niolie;  aud  ujxjn  the  entablature  of 
the  temple  was  a  colne<..sal  figure  of  Dionysus.  Thiti 
flgnre  is  now  in  the  British  >fuM?am;  bat  it  has  lost 
it«  head  and  arms.  Paosauiaii  (i.  21.  §  3),  in  hiu 
deecriptioa  of  the  cavern,  speaks  of  a  tripod  above  it, 
without  meotioning  the  statue  of  DioDjrras;  but 
there  is  a  hole  sunk  in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  in  which 

tioB  is  not  onlyBMiecMiiaiyi  but  is  ezoeedioig^  impro- 
wu)ie,i>eBBis>uJe>  were  wynurc  in  Greece  at  the  time 

when  Wt-aejirchus  wrote.  Thf  word  V  H'-'iy  Jiave  been 
intradooed  bj  the  ezoerator  to  indicate  that  the  theatre 
dwcribed  }ff  DicMernMU  wwb  not  in  eiisteiwe  in 
his  time  ;  or  it  inay  li.ive  been  u.sed  by  Dicaearchus 
himedtf  instead  of  ^0'tI  according  to  a  well-known 
weftlMAttkvrilni.  (8m  Fuhr,  a<f  foe.) 


wu  pnbdUy  inserted  the  tripod.  The  cnstom  of 

supporting  tripods  by  statues  wa.s  m-t  nn  iMniin. 
(Leake,  p.  186;  Vaoz,  Antiq.  tn  Mrituk  Hutetmf 
p.  114.)  TUs  amra  mw  snhoequentlj  eenwited 

into  the  church  of  Pana::h(a  Spilidtissa,  or  t)ip  If  ily 
Virgin  of  the  Grotto;  and  was  used  as  such  when 
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simple  cave;  and  the  temple  and  the  church  are 
both  in  ruins.  A  large  fragment  of  the  architrave 
of  the  temple,  with  a  part  of  the  bscription  upon  it, 
is  now  lyinj:  njon  the  slope  of  the  theatre:  it  has 
been  heu  n  intu  a  drinking  trough.  (Wordsworth, 
p.  90.)  The  cave  is  about  34  feet  in  length,  with 
an  average  breailthof  20  feet,  The  entire  height  of 
the  niununicut  of  Thrasyllui)  29  feet  5  inches. 
(Stuart.) 

Above  the  monument  are  two  columns,  which 
evidently  did  not  form  part  of  the  building.  Their 
trianguhur  sunmits  supported  tripods,  dedicated  bj 
chon4^  who  had  gained  prizes  in  the  theatre  below. 
A  litUe  to  the  west  of  the  care  is  a  huge  rectangular 
oielH^  in  nUeh  no  doubt  n  atilniB 


1HBATEE  or  DlOmrSUS,  FROM  COIX. 

A  brass  coin  of  Athens  in  the  Britisli  Museiun 
gives  a  representation  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  viewed 
from  below.  The  seats  for  the  spectators  are  dis- 
tinctly  fwn,  together  with  tlio  CimoniaS  wall  of  the 
Acropolis ;  and  ^vc,  the  i'arthenon  in  the  centre, 
llitt  tiM  Propylaea  on  the  left.  The  artist  has  also 
npesented  the  cave  between  the  theatre  and  the 
indl  of  the  Acropolis,  described  above,  together  with 
odwr  anaHer  excavations,  of  whidi  traces  still  exisL 
The  same  subject  is  also  represented  on  a  vaseibund 
at  Aulis,  on  which  appear  the  theatre,  the  monument 
of  Thrasyllus,  the  tripodial  columns,  and  above  them 
the  poljgonal  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  crowned  by  the 
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Piurthenon.  It  seems  that  this  point  of  view  it  as 
grpatly  adiniml  hy  thcanck-nts.  Dicacarchtis  hUihIoi 
to  ihlh  view,  when  he  speaks  (/.  c.)  uf  "  tlie  iiu^jni- 
ficont  trinple  of  Atltena,  called  the  ParthmnoD,  risinf; 
alwivfl  tlie  theatre.  :»iiJ  strikinj;  the  >jiertat"r  with 
adiniratiaQ.''  (Leake,  p.  163,  tt«q.;  LKxlwcil,  voL  L 
PL  S99;  WMnrartL,    89,  Mq.) 

6.  The  Odtium  of  ITerodeM  or  RegiUa. 

The  Otleiiim  or  Mualc-tbcatrc*  of  RcgiUa  also  lay 
beoeatbthe  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolb,  bat  at  its 
western  extremitj.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Antooines  bj  Herodes  Atticus,  who  called  it  the 
Odeiam  of  B^Ua  in  honour  of  his  deceased  wife.  It 
fa  not  mentioned  bjr  Paosamas  in  his  description  of 
Athens,  who  explains  the  omisnon  in  a  snbeeqoent 
part  of  his  work  by  the  remark  that  it  was  not  com- 
menced at  the  time  iMwrote  his  first  book.  (Pans-viL 
20.  §  3.)  PatiMiiias  nmarks  (/.  c.)  that  it  rorpaased 
all  othtT  0<I(i.i  in  Greece,  as  well  in  diiuensiuns  as 
in  other  respects;  and  its  roof  of  cedar  wood  was 
pwrticolarfyadmfred.  (Philostr.  VlLSopk.Vi.  1.  §  5.) 
The  Icnjit!.  .  f  its  diameter  within  the  walls  w,t.s 
aboat  240  £eet,  and  it  is  calculated  to  have  for- 

iri^^**^  a^wwinnmilaHim  fer  aliiiiit  flOftft  pwiw.  TImN 

are  still  considrniWo  rrniains  of  iho  luiiMing;  but, 
in  spite  of  their  extent,  good  preservation,  and  the 
masalTB  nurtarial  of  wliidi  tliej  an  coropoeed,  thev 

havo  a  jioor  ri]>[>faranrc,  owinf:  to  the  deffcts  of  the 
Bomao  st^le  of  architectiire,  edpecialljr  of  the  rows 
«f  mall  and  apparntly  oseleaB  iidm  with  which 
the  more  solid  pirtions  of  t!io  masonry  are  per- 
forated, and  ti)«  consequent  number  of  insignificant 

rils  Into  wliieh  it  is  thos  snbdivided."  (Mare,  vol. 
p.  91.)  It  Is  snqirisinf;  that  Stuart  should  have 
supposed  the  remains  of  this  couiparatively  small 
Boinan  building  to  be  those  of  the  great  Dionjnao 
theatre,  in  which  the  dnniM  of  the  Athiiiiaii  poali 
were  performed. 

7.  Com     ApoUo  tmd  JPim,  mi  Fomtain  qf 

The  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Pn,  hmm  nioallj 

called  the  Cave  of  Pan,  lay  at  the  Kiso  of  the  XW. 
angle  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is  deMrribcd  by  Ue- 
ndotuB  (tL  105)  as  ntuated  below  the  AcnqidHs, 
and  by  Pau-sanias  (i.  28.  §  4)  as  a  little  k'ldw  (he 
Propylaca,  with  a  spring  of  water  near  it.  The 
worHtiip  of  Ap<»llo  in  this  care  was  probaUy  of  great 
Rnti([iiity.  Hon'  h«'  is  to  have  had  connection 
with  Creusa,  the  mother  of  Ion;  and  home  the  cave 
is  frequt'utly  mentioned  in  tlie  "  Ion  "  of  Kuripidt  s. 
(Paus.  /.  c.;'  Eurip.  Ion,  50r.,  9:)'),  &c.)  The  wor- 
ship of  Pan  in  this  cave  was  not  introduced  till  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  consequence  of  the  serv  ices 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Athenians  on  tliat  occasion. 
His  statne  was  dedicated  by  Miltiadcs,  and  Sim(»udes 
wrute  the  inscription  fur  it.  (Simonid.  ReUqu.  p. 
176,  ed.  Schneidewio.)  A  statue  of  Pan,  now  in  the 
public  libraty  at  Cambridge,  waa  dlaoorered  in  a 
gacden  •  little  bebw  tlie  caTei  and  waj  fomStAj  be 

*  An  Oddun  (Mfwy)  was,  in  its  form  and  ar. 
rangementa,  very  similar  to  a  theatre,  from  which 
it  differed  chi^  bj  being  roofed  over,  in  onkr 
to  tetain  tiie  aeond.  It  appears  to  liaire  been  ori- 
ginally desifjned  chiefly  for  mu.sical  rehearhals,  in 
eubordination  to  the  great  choral  performaooes  in 
tbe  thealn^  and  oooseqaenUj  a  ma  Mmller  epooe 
waa  leqdied  tar  tbe  aodienoe. 


the  idertiflil  flpnn  dedicated  by  Miltiades.  The 

cave  measures  aboat  18  feet  in  loigth,  30  m  height, 
and  1 5  in  de]>tli.  There  are  two  excavated  le^^ 
cut  in  tlie  rock,  on  which  we  may  suppose' iMMief 
the  two  duties  to  have  stood,  and  also  nameroas 
uiches  and  holes  for  tbe  reoepticn  of  votive  ofieriugs. 

The  fountain  near  the  cave,  of  which  Pansanias 
does  not  mentioa  tJM  nane^  was  called  Clepsydra 
(KAtif'vSpo),  mora 

derived  the  name  of  Gbnydra  from  its  bcin;;  sup- 
posed to  have  liad  n  nMmaneous  communication 
with  the  bavboBr  of  PUIennn.  ( Aristoph.  Ly  sistr. 
912.  S  liul.  (lil  loc,  ad  Vatp.  853,  Av.  1694;  He- 
sycb.  t.  w.  Kfu^^vSpti,  K\fff  i^l^o*',  n^.)  ^  The 
only  access  to  this  han/tmn  ie  ftem  the  cndneed 
platfonn  of  the  Acrojxilis  above  it.  The  approach  to 
it  is  at  the  north  of  the  oorthem  wins  of  the  Propy- 
bea.  Here  we  bs|;in  to  descend  a  fliglit  ef  ftrty- 
seven  stefci  cut  in  tlie  rock,  but  partially  cased  with 
1  slabs  of  marble.  The  descent  is  arched  over  with 
brick,  «Bd  epane  eat  bile  •  flBoU  anbtemnsan  ^apd, 
with  niches  cut  in  iU  fides.  In  the  chajiel  is  a  well, 
surmounted  with  a  peristomium  uf  marble:  below 
whidi  ia  the  water  now  at  a  distance  of  about  90  fest." 
(Wonisworth.)  This  flight  of  ste|)s  is  seen  in  tin- 
annexed  coin  from  the  British  MuMfum,  in  which  tJie 
cave  of  Pan  is  represented  at  tlie  foot,  aiid  the  etatoe 
of  Athena  Promarluis  and  the  I'artlunon  at  tlui 
summit.  The  obverse  is  tbe  sLw  of  the  ouia  :  the 
rerene  ii  enhigedL 


THKHOX  ASD  ATUSMA  raOHACnOS. 


8.  The  Agkmriuin, 

The  sanctuary  of  jV;;laurus,  one  of  the  three  daiurh- 
ters  of  Cocrops,  was  al.so  a  ciivcrn  situated  in  tli* 
northern  &oe  of  the  Acntpolis.  It  is  evident  from 
several  fiawiages  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides  (8,  296, 
506,  953, 1413)  that  theAgUorimnwas  in  some  part 
«f  the  precipioes  eaUed  the  Liaig  Bocka,  which  ran 
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••stwiird  of  the  protto  of  Pan.  [See  above,  p.  266,  b.] 
It  b  said  to  hare  been  the  spot  from  which  Aglanras 
and  her  »ister  Herse  threw  themselves  firom  the  rocks 
of  the  Acropoli*,  upon  opcninp  the  cbest  wldeh  con- 
tained Ericbthonius  (I'aiu^.  i.  18.  §  2);  and  it  yras 
aim  near  this  sanctuary  that  the  PeisbnB  gained 
acoess  to  the  ArropoUa.   (Herod.  Ti8.  95.)  We 
learn  from  rau>Hniaa  that  the  cave  was  .litnated  at 
the  steepest  part     the  hill,  which  is  also  described 
hf  HemdotBg  ta  precipHoas  «t  this  point.  Atthedis- 
taaoe  of  aNmt  60  janla  totheeut  of  the  r.ivc  of  I'nn 
and  at  the  base  of  a  pradpiee it  a  remarkable  cavern; 
and  40  yank  ftntbcr  in  the  nnne  direction,  there  ii 
aii'  tlirr  rave  rniu-li  MnalliT,  iiiirri'^liritfly  under  the 
wall  of  the  citadel,  and  onlv  a  few  yards  distant  firom 
thenortiwrnportieoaftlieEnditlKhnn.  Inthelntter 
then*  aro  thirtM-n  nlrlips,  which  ]ir<>vc  it  to  have 
been  a  consecrated  spot;  and  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  the  hrf^  was  ako  a  aanchuuy,  tiioagfa  niches 
arp  ri  't  p>]nally  apparent,  in  coaseqiienoe  of  tlif  sur- 
face of  the  rock  not  being  t>o  well  preserved  sm  in  the 
•malkr  omra.    One  ^  these  two  csfca  was  nn- 
donbtedly  the  Aclauritim.   Loako  conjfcturod.  from 
the  account  of  a  8tnita^*m  of  l'ei«>i»tratus,  that  there 
was  a  commanication  fnxn  the  AgUuriom  to  the 
platform  of  the  citaileL     After  P('i^i>tratu8  had 
•eixed  the  citadel,  his  m  xt  ohjwt  wiw  to  disarm  the 
Athenians.     Witfi  this  \-iew   he  summoned  the 
Athenians  in  the  Anaceium,  which  wa:i  to  the  west 
of  the  Agburium     While  be  was  addressing  them, 
thej  hid  down  their  arms,  which  were  seized  by  the 
paitizans  of  Pcisiatratu!)  and  conveyed  into  the 
Aglaorium,  apparently  with  the  view  of  being  carried 
bto  the  citadel  itself.    (Polyaen.  i.  21.)    Now  this 
co^jectore  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an 
andeot  flight  of  stairs  near  the  Erechtheium,  leading 
inio  the  cavern,  and  fiom  thence  passing  downwanLs 
tkongh  a  deepcleft  in  the  rack,  nearly  parallel  in  its 
Jwcden  to  m  onter  wall,  and  opening  ont  in  the 
fiac«  of  the  cliff  a  little  Ix-low  the  fnundation.  [See 
«boiie,p.S68,a.J  It  would  therefore  appear  that  this 
cam,  UM  anaUer  of  the  two  above  uentiaoed,  was 
the  AgUuEnxn.  tbf  anv^s  to  whieh  from  the  Aero- 
yaia  vaa  dose  to  the  northern  portico  of  the  Erech- 
thniBn,  whSeh  led  into  tiie  Mactnary  of  Pandrowii, 
tht»  only  one  of  the  thn-o  dauirhtcrs  of  Cecrops  who 
mnaioed  faithful  to  bcr  trust.   Leake  ooi\jectnres 
that  tiw  Agkariuni,  which  ii  nover  described  as  a 
temple,  but  onlj  as  a  sanctuary  or  sarrM  (>n(  ln?^tire, 
was  osed  m  a  more  extended  signitication  to  com- 
pdHnd  bodi  OBTH,  one  being  more  especially  sacred 
laAgbiunts  and  the  other  to  hor  ^'isUt  Herse.  The 
poritiim  of  the  Aglaarium,  as  near  tlie  cave  of  I'an, 
and  in  front  of  the  Flrerhtlieiiim  and  Partlienon  (wpj) 
IToAAcWoi  vatxi'),  U  clearly  shown  in  the  following 
parage  of  Euripides  (/on,  506,  seq.),  where  the 
tmjcUtu  pumfd  jnkMf  lafbr  to  the  ffif^  of 
ila|a: — 

i  TUwhs  dtudittara  mil 

/U9(»8«4ri  fuutpeus, 

Zra  Xf  ^  (TTtlSowri  vaiobf 

WfJTiUworth  (p.  87)  conjectures,  with  Sf<:nc  pn>ba- 
faility,  that  it  may  have  been  by  the  Miuie  nccret 
iwmwaali  aliuii  that  the  FMrians  got  into  the 

A<-rrip>Ii-i. 

Aooordiqg  to  one  tntlition  Aglaoms  pcecipitated 
knrif  from  IIm  Aerapfia,  ai  •  meMa^  to  nlv 


her  country ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  accmmt 
that  the  Athenian  ephehi,  on  rpceiving  their  first 
suit  of  annonr,  were  accostomed  to  take  an  oath 
in  the  AglanriTRn,  tint  tbe^  wodU  deftnd  Mr 
aiuntry  to  the  last.  (Dem.  dc  Fah.  I.ty.  p.  4.18  ; 
Pollaz,  TiiL  105;  Phikistr.  ViL  ApolL  iv.  31} 
Haanaan,  Me*.  Aootaiitorift.  |  Mt.  b.7.) 

9.  Tkt  Tkutimm, 

The  Thcseium  (^ertloy'),  or  temple  of  Tliesens, 
is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  monoinenls  of  ancieut 
Athena.  It  is  sitoated  on  a  height  hi  the  MW.  of 
the  city,  north  of  the  Areio{(ai,nis,  and  near  thn  pym- 
nasitmi  of  Ptolemy.  (Taus.  i.  17.  §  2;  Plut.  Thes. 
36.)  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  temple  and  a  tomb, 
havin>j  hn^n  built  to  receive  the  Itones  of  Thesetw, 
which  Cimon  liad  brought  from  Scyros  to  Athens  in 
u.  c.  469.  (Thuc.  i.  98  ;  Phit.  Cim,  8,  Tkti.  86; 
Di(»l.  W.  62;  Paus.  i  c.)  The  iiinplc  appears  to 
have  been  coiianenced  in  tlie  same  Jtar,  and,  al- 
lowing five  years  for  its  completion,  was  probably 
finished  about  465.  It  is,  therefore,  alxmt  thirty 
years  older  than  the  Parthenon.  It  p(■»^est)ed  the 
pri\il>-i:;e  of  an  aaylnm,  in  wliich  runaway  slaves,  in 
partictilar,  were  acciutomed  to  take  re^e.  (Diod. 
L  c;  Pint,  Tket.  L  c,  <U  Exil.  17;  Hesych.,  Etym. 
M.  $.  V.  ei)(r«u>v.)  Ita  Mcred  enclosure  was  ao  laiff 
as  to  serve  sometimes  as  a  place  of  militaiy  aiaon* 
biy-  (Thuc  vi.  61.) 

Tlie  Temple  of  Theseus  was  built  of  Pautdic 
marble,  and  stands  upon  an  aitifidal  fbundatioa 
fonned  of  large  quadrangular  Uodn  of  limestone. 
Its  architecture  '\&  of  the  Doric  order.  It  is  a 
Peripteral  Hexas^le,  that  is,  it  is  auironnded  with 
columns,  and  haa  nz  at  oadi  ftont  There  are 
thirteen  columns  on  e.a<h  of  the  flanks,  including 
those  at  the  angles,  which  are  also  recktmed  among 
thoao  ef  tiM  front,  so  that  the  nnmber  of  oolunns 
surroundinjj  the  temple  is  thirty-four.  The  stylobsts 
is  two  feet  four  inches  high,  and  has  <mljr  two  stqN, 
instead  of  three,  a  fact  wUofa  Slasrt  aeooonta  Ibr 
by  the  fact  of  the  temple  beinp  an  heroum.  Tlio 
total  length  of  the  temple  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
stjkbate  is  104  fiset,  and  its  total  bnadth  45  fiwt, 
or  more  accurately  104-23  and  45-011  respectively. 
(Penrobe.)  Ita  height  firom  the  bottom  of  the  sty- 
kibate  to  the  sununit  of  tha  p^iM«— ■«  is  88|  feet. 
It  ciin<ists  of  a  ccUa  haviiifj  a  pronaos  or  pnHlfflnns 
to  the  eaat,  and  an  opislhodomas  or  posticuni  to  the 
west.  The  pronaos  and  opiathodomus  were  ea^-h 
separated  from  the  ambnlatory  of  the  peristyle  by 
two  coUunns,  and  perh;i|«  a  raiUng,  which  may 
liave  miitcd  the  two  columns  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  antae  at  the  end  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
walls  of  the  cella.  The  cella  is  40  feet  in  length, 
the  prouaoK,  including  the  eastern  portico,  33  wet, 
and  the  opisthodomns,  including  the  western  portico, 
S7  feet.  The  ambulatory  at  the  sides  of  the  temple 
is  six  feet  in  breadth.  The  columns,  both  of  the 
peristyle  and  in  the  two  veetibules,  are  three  feet 
foor  indies  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  nearly 
nineteen  feet  high. 

The  eastern  front  of  the  temple  was  the  prindpal 
one.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  depth  of  the 
pn»n-ii*,  but  still  more  decisively  by  the  Kulptures. 
The  ten  metopes  of  the  eastern  firont,  with  the  four 
adjoining  on  either  ride,  are  eaelnsively  adorasd 
with  M.-ulpt\ire,  all  thi'  other  metiijj<'<*  ha\-in^  bsSB 
plain.  It  was  not  till  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon 
that  sculpture  was  snplajod  to  dseoorala  the  entivs 
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Mm  of  Un  peristyle.    The  two  pf^m*?  of  the 

porticoes  were  also  filloil  with  sculptures.  On  tho 
•utern  pediment  there  are  traces  iu  the  marble  oi 
metaUie  fiwtwihigi  fbr  ftatnes  :  it  ia  oBiially  stated 
that  the  western  pe<liment  did  not  contain  any 
figures,  but  reuru&«,  in  hht  recent  examination  of 
tha  tflmpk,  has  disoorered  daw  iodicaticHis  of  the 
positions  which  the  scniptnres  occnpiod.  Besides 
the  pediments,  and  the  above-mentioned  metopes, 
the  only  other  parti  cf  the  temple  adorned  with 
BcnlptoTB  are  tbe  firiezee  over  the  colnnuis  and  antae 
of  tiie  prooaoi  and  opisthodomos.  These  6ieses 
■tnteh  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  odk  and 
til*  aaibaktory,  and  are  38  feet  in  length. 


CrMnnnvnjur  ov  thb  TBSssrost. 

Although  tlio  temple  itself  is  nearly  perfect,  the 
■cnlptoree  have  sostained  great  injary.  Tht  flgttres 
in  the  two  pediments  have  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  the  metraea  and  the  frie^  have  been  greatly 
nmtilatad.  Bnoogh,  however,  remains  to  show  that 
theee  scolptaree  belong  to  the  highest  style  of  Grecian 
art.  The  relief  la  bold  and  salient,  approaching  to 
the  proportkos  of  the  entire  statoe,  tlw  figures  in 
some  instances  appearing  to  be  only  slightly  attached 
to  the  table  of  the  marble.  The  snilptures,  both  of 
the  metopes  and  of  the  friezes,  were  [nintcd,  and 
•tiU  preserve  remaina  of  the  ooloars.  hoakt  obMnrea 
that  vestiges  of  braien  and  goldeOi^oloDred  arau, 
of  a  blue  sky,  arid  nf  blae^  giWDt  ^  drapery, 
an  still  7817  apparent.  A  paiaUtd  CoJiage  and 
maeandtr  it  aeen  en  tbe  intmer  eendoe  of  the 
peristyle,  and  painted  stars  in  the  laruiiaria."  In 
the  British  Moaeum  there  are  casta  of  the  greater 
Mtkn  of  ti»  ftieno,  and  of  three  of  the  metopes 
noni  Ujc  northern  side,  being  the  first,  semnd.  arnl 
ftortlii  oommendng  from  the  north-east  a^le. 
Tbe^  irara  inade  al  AiJmdb,  lij  tfrielian  of  fbe  bH 
of  Elgin,  frtim  the  sculpturrs  which  thea  Cliltod 
upon  the  temple,  where  they  still  remain. 

The  aobjeets  of  the  tctdptun  are  the  expkita  of 
Theseiw  and  of  Hemiles ;  for  the  Theseium  was  not 
only  the  tomb  and  heroum  of  Theseus,  but  also  a 
ill  hooov  of  Ini  fiiand  and 
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Hercules.  The  intimate  friendship  of  these  two 
hepxvs  is  well  known,  and  i>  illustrated  by  tfie  st.'ite- 
nient  of  an  aiicicut  writer  that,  when  Theseus  had 
been  delivered  by  Hercules  from  the  chains  of  Ai- 
donens,  king  of  the  Molossi,  he  conducted  Hcrrtilea 
to  Athens,  that  he  might  be  purified  from  the  murder 
of  his  children  :  that  Theseus  tlien  not  only  shared 
his  property  with  Hercules,  but  resigned  to  the 
latter  all  the  sacred  plaees  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Athenians,  changing  all  the  Thesiia  of 
Attica,  except  Smut,  into  Heracleia.  (Fhilochorus, 
op.  JPhU.  Tke$.  35.)  The  Hercules  Forens  of  Eu- 
ripides seenu,  like  the  Theseium,  to  have  been 
intwaded  to  celebrate  unitedly  the  deeds  and  glory 
of  tlM  two  ftienda.  Htooe  tiik  tragedy  has  been 
called  a  Temple  of  Theseus  in  verse.  Euripides 
prohablj  lefened  to  this  Theseimn,  among  other 
boiUiqgiof  AdiBBi,iBtiw  passage  beginning  (Arc 


tTOv  5^'  fifuv  rpbs  ir6\uTfia  IlaAActSof. 


In  the  aonlptiuB]  deooratkoa  of  hia  temple  Tbe- 

SCU5  yielded  to  his  friend  the  most  eooqicooas 
place.  Hence  the  ten  metopes  in  finout  of  the  temple 
are  occupied  by  the  Labom  of  HeVRika,  wli9e  tlioaa 
on  the  two  flanks,  only  eij^ht  in  all,  n-lati  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theeens.  The  irieze  over  the  opisthodomna 
repreeenia  tbe  cobiIibI  of  tbo  CntMW  and  LapHhae, 
in  which  Theseus  took  part;  but  the  Mibjcrt  of  the 
irieze  of  the  pronaoe  cannot  be  made  out,  in  coob»- 
qoeoee  of  the  matilaled  eondWcB  of  tte  aeolptana. 
Stuart  (vol.  iii.  p.  9)  supposes  that  it  represenf.s 
part  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  especially  the 
phantom  of  Theseus  rushing  npon  the  Ferdana; 
MliUer  (Denkmdter  der  oUm  Kurut,  p.  11),  that 
the  sul^ect  is  the  war  of  Tliettouji  witii  the  Tallan- 
tidae,  a  raee  of  gigantic  strmgth,  who  are  said  to 
have  contendeil  with  Theseu-s  for  the  throne  of 
Athens ;  Leake  (p.  504),  that  it  represented  the 
battle  of  the  giants  who  were  aildlied  mainlj  bf 
the  help  of  Hrrrulf-;  I.cike  Wges,  with  girat 
probability,  that  as  the  ten  uietopee  In  front  of  the 
building  were  devoted  to  the  expkita  of  HetcoleB, 
and  eight,  less  conspicuousl}  situated,  to  those  of 
Theseus;  and  that  as  the  frieze  over  the  opisthodo> 
mus  referred  to  one  of  the  aoit  celebrated  expUto 
of  Theaena,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  corre- 
spcmding  paoel  of  the  pranaos  related  to  some  of  the 
exploits  of  Henmlea. 

The  Theariom  was  fcr  nuuqr  eantnriea  a  Chria- 
tian  church  dedicated  to  St  George.  **  When  it 
was  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  the  two  iB> 
terior  ookunoa  of  the  pBonaoa  were  vemoved  to  make 
room  ftr  the  altar  and  Ha  atmldfeiilar  enclosore, 
ciLstonmry  in  Greek  churches.  A  large  door  was  at 
the  same  time  pierced  in  the  wall,  which  aeiiarBtea 
the  eella  fnm  tSu  opiafliodomiia;  whai  Athoii  waa 
taken  hy  the  Turk.';,  who  were  in  the  hahit  of  ridiqr 
into  the  churches  on  honeback,  this  door  was  cloaed, 
and  a  amall  one  waa  made  in  the  aentheni  wall. 


The  roof  of  thi-  cclla  is  eiitindy  mrnleni,  and  tiie 
raster  part  of  the  ancient  beams  and  Ucunaria  of 
die  peristyle  are  wanting.  In  other  reipeeta  tiie 
temple  is  complete."  (Leake.)  The  building  ia 
now  converted  into  the  national  Museum  of  Athena, 
and  has  been  restored  as  nearly  aa  possibhi  to  Ha 
original  conditio!].  Tlie  vnnlfol  rnnf  of  the  oella 
has  been  replace  by  one  in  accordance  with  the 
odginaldaflignofthBbailding. 
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Tho  tlinw  inlfrior  walls  of  the  Thojicium  wen* 
decorated  irith  paintings  by  Wem.  (Paos.  L  c.) 
The  ntncoo  npon  which  they  were  painted  is  Htill 
apfiumt.  and  shows  that  each  painting  coTered  the 
aitire  wsll  tun  the  roof  to  two  feet  nine  iiiciies 
abort  ot  the  pax-emenL    (Leake,  51S.) 

The  identifiration  of  the  drarch  of  8L  Georpe  with 
the  temple  of  Thesi-os  haa  always  Ijoeii  coiLsiiiere  l 
one  of  the  moat  certain  points  in  Athenian  topo- 
grai^hy;  btit  it  bas  been  attacked  by  Bms,  in  a 
|anii)hlct  written  in  Mirslmi  Grwk  (ri  €hjat7ov  Kol 
6  Tov  'Ap*mtt  At  hen.  1831}),  in  which  it  is 
maintained  that  the  bnilding  nsnally  called  tbe  The- 
MMuin  is  in  reality  the  temple  of  Are?,  mentioned 
by  Faiuaniss  (i.  8.  §  4).  Bass  argues,  1.  That  the 
temple  of  Tbeseoa  it  described  by  Plnteicb  as  ritn- 
ate<l  in  tin"  f^^ufm  (»f  the  city  {iv  M*'<'7?  "HJ  f<5A*', 
THc$,  36),  whereuji  the  existing  temple  is  near  the 
mMctn  aslitmity  of  the  amdent  dty.  2.  That  it 
appears,  froin  the  testimony  of  Cyriaras  of  Aiu  arm, 
who  travelled  in  Greece  in  1436,  that  at  that  time 
tbe  ediBcc  bore  the  name  of  the  t«nple  of  Ares. 
S.  That  tbm  bun  bean  diworend  immediatriiy 


below  the  building  a  row  of  inurblo  statues  or  Caiy- 
atids,  representing  human'  figures,  with  serpentir 
tails  for  thehr  lower  extremities,  which  Boas  oon- 
siders  to  be  the  eponymous  heroes  of  tbe  Attic  tribes 
mentioniHl  by  Pauhsnins  as  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood <ji  the  temple  of  Ares.  4.  The  fact  of  the 
eculpturea  of  the  temple  repmccnting  the  exploits  of 
Thp>eiw  and  llcnuli-s  li(»^s  dcxii  not  rtmsider  suf- 
ficient to  prore  that  it  was  tbe  Theeeium;  since  the 
cxplots  of  these  two  heroes  are  csactly  the  sabjecta 
whicli  till'  Atlu'iiian>  \voul<l  Ik?  likely  to  M-loct  as  the 
most  appropriate  deouralious  of  the  temple  of  tbe 
god  dp  war. 

An  abstract  of  Ross's  artninicnts  is  given  by 
Mure  (rol.  iL  p.  316)  and  Weetemtaan  (in  Jahu'S 
JuMefter,  ^  aB.  p.  942);  bat  as  hia  hypocheiia 

has  been  prtiprally  n  ift  ted  by  scholars,  it  is  mine- 
ceasary  to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  it.  (Cuuip. 
Pittakis,  in  Athen.  ArcAaoL  ZetfMi9,l8a8,Fcbr.aiiil 
Manh;  Gcrhanl.  Hall.  Lit.  Zrit.  1839,  No.  159; 
Ulrichs,  in  Annal.  d.  Jiut.  ArcAuol.  1642,  p.  74, foil.; 
Cnrtius,  ArehaoL  ZMuift,  1S48,  K».  6.) 


THK  Tuicamvii. 


10.  The  Olt/mpieimn. 


Hm  Aa  of  tbe  Olyrnpieiain  ('OAuytntwy),  or 
Temfie  «f  Zeas  Olympius,  is  iodieatad  by  riztoen 

pipwitic  Corinth'wn  columns  of  white  rmirblc.  to  the 
sootb-cast  of  tbe  Acropolis,  and  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  IKaaaa.   Hub  tenfle  net  only  exceeded  in 

rruiirriitnilc  all  other  temples  in  Athens,  but  was  tlir 
grauest  ever  dedicated  to  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
CheAa,  Mid  one  efthafemr  moat  reiMwiiied  examples 

of  .irchit'Ttim-  in  marble,  tbe  other  tlin>e  h<'in;r  tb" 
MTnptw  of  Ephesus,  Braochidae,  aud  Eleujsib.  (N  i- 
traT.vS.PtaMf.)  ItwaseammenoedbyPeisistratnH, 

and  fini.<he<l  by  Hadrian,  aft*»r  many  su>{ieii>icins 
and  interruptions,  the  work  occupyinj;  a  jurio*!  of 
mari^  TOOyaars.  Hence  it  is  called  by  Philoetrntus 
great  strajr^rlc  with  time"  (xp<J»'ow  iyd- 
if^ffUL,  Vit.  &>i>h.  i.  25.  §  3).  The  original  fouiuiur 
of  the  temple  is  .said  to  have  been  DeucaUon.  (Bna. 
i.  18.  §  8.)    The  erection  of  the  teinple  was  en- 


namea  arc  recorocd  by  VitruTiUi!.  (/.  c),  and  or  whom 
it  appears  to  have  been  ptanoad  hi  all  its  exteol  lad 
magDitade.  Tba  irark  waa  cooUnued  by  the  sons 
of  Pdsbtiatiia;  but  after  their  expulsion  from 
Athens  it  remained  untoui  lu  il  for  ncariy  400  yeare. 
It  is  not  impossible,  as  Mora  bas  nmarliedj  that 
prejodice  agiunst  the  Priristratidaa  may  have  ope- 
ritcl  air.'iiu^t  the  prosecution  of  their  unfinishinl 
uioQunieuts,  although  no  allusion  occurs  in  any 
writer  to  audi  a  imth*  Ibr  the  Baspeorion  of  tbe 
Work. 

The  Peiitietratidae  must  have  made  coosidensble 
progress  in  the  work,  since  andent  writen  speak  of 

it  in  it.s  nnfiniMif«l  statr  in  ti  ri-i-  nf  t!ii'  bi.'lu-.st  .-ul- 
minition.  It  al.so  appears  from  Xiicao  accounts  to 
liave  suffered  little  from  the  Pnaian  hnraaiim,  pro* 
lialily  fnun  its  only  rnnsi.stinp  at  that  time  of  solid 
iiijt-^cs  of  nui-wtir)-,  which  tiie  Persians  would  hardly 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  demolishing.  Dioae> 
arrliufi,  who  visited  Athens  jirior  ta  aiiv  renewal  of 


tnLtted  hy  Pei^istratus  to  four  architevta,  whwe  i  the  work,  deschbos  it,  "  Uioi^gli  half  tinished,  as  ax- 
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ciliiVfiiloiushmcnt  by  the  deaign  of  the  buildinc;,  and 
which  would  liave  been  most  admirable  if  it  hiul 
been  finished."    (^OKufiwiw^  rjfurfAis  tur,  xaro- 

y«r6fi«voy  S"  hy  04\ri<rTOV,  «fir«p  avrtr*\t<T9ri, 
p.  UO,  ed.  Fuhr.)  Aristotle  {Polit.  v.  11)  men- 
tiott  il  as  one  of  the  ml«MMl  indartddngi  of  dM^ 

frovemmcnts,  placing  it  in  the  sune  categorj  ait  the 
pjmunidD  of  Egypt;  and  Livy  (xli.  20)  speaks  of  it 
•s  "  Jotis  OlymiHi  templum  Athenis,  unnui  in  terris 
inchoBtam  pro  aMgniludioe  dei,"  wbm  "  nnum"  u 
osed  becaoM  it  »  (pmler  woilc  ftaa  aurf  odwr 
temple  of  the  god.  (Cwnp.  Stroh.  ix.  j>.  396 ;  Pint. 
SoL  33  i  Lociu,  Jearo-Mtmp.  24.)  Aboat  B.  c. 
174  AnBodnn  EpipluuMB  McmuugBCTJ  th« 
plctioii  of  the  temple.  Ho  employed  a  Roman  archi- 
tect of  the  OMne  of  Coa«utiiu  to  proceed  with  it. 
CoMifliis  chow  tiw  OorfaitUni  oi^er,  wUdi  wm 
adhered  to  in  the  subsequent  pmsecutioa  of  the  work. 
(VitniT.  I  c;  Atben.  t.  p.  194,  a.;  Veil.  Pat.  L  10.) 
Upon  tiM  dMrth  «r  Antioohot  in  b.c  164  tlw  ivwk 
was  interrujite<l ;  and  alNNlt  80  years  afterwards 
some  of  its  columns  were  tnnsported  to  Home  by 
Sana  fir  tiie  1180  of  the  Capitolina  temple  aft  Rome. 
(Plin.  xxxvi,  5.  8.  6.)  The  work  was  not  resumed 
till  the  reign  of  Aagn!itu.<«,  when  a  sixiety  of  princes, 
tSSm  cr  d^mdentH  of  the  Itonutn  empire,  nndcrtook 
to  aomplete  the  building  at  their  juint  ex{>ense. 
(Soat.  Aug.  60.)  But  the  honour  ot  tinul  com- 
plation  waa  laaanmd  for  Hadrian,  who  dedicated  the 
temple,  and  set  up  the  statue  of  the  (jod  within  the 
cella.  (I'aus.  i.  18.  §  6,  .seq.;  Spartian.  JIaJr.  13; 
Dion  CaiB.  lax.  16.) 

Pausanias  says  that  the  whole  exterior  incloeure 
was  about  foor  stadia  in  circumference,  and  that  it 
(ilU  of  statues  of  Hadrian,  dedicated  by  the  Gre- 
dties.  Of  thene  statues  many  of  the  pedestals 
Imif  been  found,  with  iiMeriptaooR  opoo  tbeio. 


ATHBMAB. 

(Bockh,  /fMcr.  No.  321— M6.)   Vrom  the  existmg 

remains  of  the  teni[ile,  we  ran  a.scprtain  its  size  and 
ncrril  fonn.  Acconling  to  the  measurements  of 
Mr.  Penrrjse,  it  was  354  feet  (more  exactly  354*225) 
in  length,  and  171  feet  (171-16)  in  bn'adth.  "It 
consisted  of  a  cella,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  which 
had  10  columns  in  front,  and  20  OD  the  sides.  The 
peristyle,  being  doable  in  the  sides,  and  having  a 
triple  range  at  either  end,  besides  three  columns 
between  antoe  at  each  end  of  the  cella,  con>isted 
aitqgslher  of  120  oolomns."  (Leake.)  Of  theaa 
ooramna  16  ai«  now  itanding,  with  their  aicbi-j 
travee,  W^at  the  south-eiistem  anL'le,  and  the 
mainiqglhRe,  which  are  of  the  interior  row  of  t 
southern  ride,  not  fiv  ftvn  the  aoatb-wastani  i 
The>e  are  the  largest  column.s  of  marble  now  stand- 
ing in  Europe,  being  six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
and  aboTO  liz^  foet  h%h. 

A  recent  traveller  remarks,  tliat  the  desolation  of 
the  spot  on  which  thej  stand  adds  much  to  the  effect 
of  their  tall  nuyestie  fbnm,  and  that  aeaneljr  anj 
niin  is  more  calculated  to  excite  stronger  emotions 
of  combined  admiration  and  awe.  It  is  diflicolt  to 
conceire  where  the  enormous  Duisses  have  disappeared 
of  wliii  li  this  temple  was  Imilt.  Its  destructiun 
probably  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and  sup- 
plied frtim  time  to  time  building  materiab  to  to* 
inhabitants  of  Athens  during  the  middle  a^res. 

Under  the  court,  of  the  temple  there  art'  snnie 
very  large  and  deep  vaults,  which  Forchhaintm  r 
ccmsiilnrs  to  be  a  portion  of  a  large  cistern,  alludcil 
to  by  Pausanias  as  the  cluism  into  which  the  watent 
flowed  after  the  AikmI  of  DeucaUon.  From  this  as- 
tern there  is  a  conduit  running  in  the  direction  of 
the  fountain  of  Callirrhoi*,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  l--een  partly  supplied  with  water  by  this  meanH. 
(Leake,  p.  513;  Mare,  toL  ii.  p.  79;  Fordihaauner, 
p.  367.) 
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11.  The  Uorologium  of  Amironicus  Cyrrkulki, 

ThU  buUdini;,  mlgarlj  called  the  "  Temple  of  tbe 
ll'inds,"  from  tbe  fif^urae  of  the  windi  npon  ita  facee, 
Li  attuUed  nortli  of  tbe  Aoromiii,  MU  k  itiU  ex- 
tiiijt  Its  date  b  nncertain,  bol  tin  of  the 
fet-ulpture  and  architectore  is  thonght  to  belong  to 
the  period  afiar  Akxaoder  tbe  Gieal.  MiiUer  rap. 
poMtittolMvebeeneraeled  about  B.C.  100;  and  its 
date  must  be  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
B.  c.  since  it  is  meotiooed  bj  Yam>  {R.  i£.  iiL  5. 
§  17).  It  Mmd  both  at  tlw  waaliMraook  nd 
poblb  aloak  «f  AthMii.  II  is  n  oebvnal 
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rex  HoiioT>oonT5t  op  Ain>«o!ncc8  ctrrhewes. 


vitb  its  eifht  aides  fiKiog  raqiectiveljr  tbe  direction  of 
tbe  eif^bt  winds  fatto  wbidi  the  AlhadaB  compass 

was  dinded.  The  dirwtions  of  the  scvrnil  sides 
ware  indicated  bjr  tbe  figuree  and  iuuims  of  tiie  eight 
wiads,  whidi  wan  aoolpUiiad  an  tta  IHcw  af  tha 

entablature.  On  the  summit  of  the  building  there 
stood  onfioallj  a  bronze  figare  of  a  Triton,  holding 
a  waad  n  bis  haDa,  and  tnndiig  on  a  pivot, 
«o  iM  to  eerrefor  a  weathercock.  (Vitrux*.  i.  6.  §4.) 
Thia  monument  is  called  a  hvrulofjium  by  Varro 
(JL  c).  It  formed  a  nieasnre  of  time  in  two  ways. 
On  ea4>h  of  its  eif;ht  sides,  beneath  thf  li;;urcs  of 
tbe  windii,  lines  are  still  risible,  wliich,  with  the 
gnomocs  that  stood  oat  above  them,  formed  a  sencs 
of  snn-dials.  In  the  centre  of  tlie  interior  of  the 
building  there  was  u  clepsydra,  or  water-dock, 
the  ranatns  of  which  are  still  vUbkk  OH  the 
sooth  side  of  the  building  there  was  a  cistern, 
which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  ^pring 
called  Cleperdra,  near  tiie  cave  of  Pan.  L«>ake 
Mates  that  a  portion  of  the  aqoeduct  existed  not 
loeg  sinee,  and  formed  part  of  a  modem  oondoit  fur 
the  conveyance  of  water  to  a  neighboaring  mosqae, 
for  the  sarvioe  of  tbe  Turks  in  tbair  ablulkna.  It 
at  la  iiwiBBiawiy  te  famiad  lha  icadv  that 


Ckpsydra  was  the  common  term  for  a  water-dock, 
and  was  not  so  called  from  the  fountain  of  the  sama 
name,  which  supplied  it  with  water:  the  similari^ 
of  the  names  is  acddentaL  The  reason  of  tbe 
fkmntam  near  tba  cave  of  Pan  bemg  caUed  Ciep> 
ajdia  has  been  ghen  abovei    [See  p.  i86,  b.] 

The  height  of  the  boilding  fri>m  its  foundation  is 
44  ftaU  On  tba  NE.  and  NW.  sidaa  an  distjia 
Corbitbbu  wrtiooes,  giving  aoosM  ta  tha  intenor; 
and  to  the  south  wall  is  affixed  a  sent  of  turrr  t, 
forming  fiona^tiarters  of  a  ctrole,  to  contain  tbe 
dstem  wUdi  anppBed  water  to  (he  clepsydm, 

12.  Tkt  Ckoroffic  Mo$umeiU  of  L^Ainvtm. 
TUs  degaat  mwrameBt,  Tolgaity  edM  tha 

"  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,"  wns  dediratwl  by 
Ljsicrates  in  B.C.  335—4,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription OB  tha  aidihrnve,  which  laooids  that 

"  Lysicrates,  son  of  Lysitheiilcs  rif  Cicynna,  led  tlie 
chorus,  when  the  boys  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantia 
ooaqnared,  when  Theon  played  tbe  iaia,  whan 
Lysiades  wrote  the  pie<**,  ami  when  Evaenettts  was 
archon."  It  was  the  practice  of  tbe  victorious 
chorap  to  dedicate  to  DiooTSOs  the  tripods  which 
they  hail  (gained  in  the  contests  in  the  theatre. 
Some  of  these  tripods  were  plm-ed  upon  siiuiU  lein- 
ples,  vrhioh  ware  erected  eiUier  m  the  precincts  of 
the  theatre,  or  in  a  street  which  ran  along  the 
eastern  aide  of  tbe  AcropoUs,  from  tbe  Piytandom 
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the  1  heat  IT.  and  which  wrw  honrc  called  the 
«  Street  of  Trijxjds;'    (Pans.  i.  20.  1.) 

Of  these  temples  oiilv  two  now  n-niain;  the  monu- 
ment of  Thrasylliis.'biTuafeS  above  the  thfatrr,  f.f 
which  we  have  aheady  spoken  [see  p.  285] ;  arui  the 
monumrnt  of  Lytkntn,  whu£  Stood  in  the  street 
it.sflf.  It  appews  that  this  street  was  formed  en- 
tirely \>y  a  series  of  soch  monuments;  and  from  the 
iueriptionA  enipnived  on  the  architimTW  tliat  the 
dramatic  chrooides  or  didaecaliae  were  mainlj  com- 
piled.  The  monmnent  of  Lysicratcs  is  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  It  is  a  small  (  irculnr  building  on  a 
•qoare  hasement,  of  white  marble,  and  oorrred  hy  a 
enpoU,  supported  by  six  Gorinthiaa  oolrnnns.  Its 
whole  height  was  34  ffot,  of  which  the  s<|uarc  basiii 
was  14  feet,  the  bodjr  of  the  building  to  the  summit 
of  ths  oolvinm  12  feet,  and  the  entablatnre,  toge- 
ther  with  the  cupula  anil  iipx.  8  foot.  TIktc  was 
no  acoees  to  the  interior,  which  was  ouljr  6  feet  in 
diameter.  The  Inese,  of  which  there  are  casts  in  the 
British  Musouni,  ropivsriits  the  destruction  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  by  Diunyfios  and  his  atteadauts. 


tegnMM^  or  THE  TBiPom  non  a  bbukf. 

13.  Tht  Fomdaiuk  qf  CalUrrkoi,  or  Emmenmui, 

The  fnunt.iin  of  CalluThog  (KoKXtfipin),  or  En- 
neacruuus  ('E^yciUcpowos),  was  situated  in  the  SE. 
«f  the  city.   It  wss,  ss  hss  been  alisady  n- 

marked,  the  only  source  of  pood  drinkable  water  in 
Athens.  (Pans.  L  14.  §  1.)  It  wan  employed  in 
an  ths  mors  important  services  of  religion,  and  by 
women  prior  to  their  nuptials.  (Thnc.  ii.  1 5.)  We 
learn  from  Thucydides  (/.  c.)  that  it  was  originally 
named  CsDiniia^,  when  the  natural  sources  were 
open  to  view,  but  that  it  y^as  aftcrward.s  named 
£Qneacrunn.H,  from  having  been  tilted  with  nine 
fiipes  (^Kpovvot)  by  the  PcisistnttidBs.  Hence  it  n]^ 
peirs  that  the  natural  sources  were  covered  by 
jwme  kind  of  building,  and  that  the  water  was  con- 
diu  t<  il  tiiroufrh  nine  pipes.  Enneacrunus  appears 
to  have  been  the  name  of  the  fountain,  in  the  archi- 
tectural sense  of  the  term ;  but  the  spring  or  source 
continued  to  be  called  Callirrhue,  and  is  the  name 
which  it  stiU  bears.  (Comiai«  SUt.  Tktb.  xii.  629 : 
'*  Et  qiMS  CsUirriioS  dotms  errsntibas  nndis  Im- 
plicat.")  It  has  l)t<en  supiust^d  from  s  fbcmsnt  of 
Cratinas  (ap.  Sdwl  ad  Arittoph.  EfSt*  S30; 
Sindas,  s.  V.  MeMbtpowrsf )  that  the  finmtahi  was 
also  ealUnl  I><i<li'f  :i(  nirnis ;  but  it  is  innre  pmluiMc, 
M  Leake  has  remarked,  that  the  poet  amplitied  for 
the  Bsln  of  conie  eflect  Ttw  spring  flows  fhrni  the 
fiKit  '  f  a  broad  rid^je  of  rocks,  which  crosses  the  bod 
of  the  llisinis,  and  over  which  the  river  fonns  a 


water-fall  when  it  is  full.  But  there  it*  frenmilly 
no  water  in  Urn  part  of  tlie  bed  uf  ttie  lli.s2>us;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  fountain  was  a  separate  vein 
f'f  water,  and  was  not  supplied  from  the  Ili-t^us. 
The  waters  of  the  fountain  were  made  to  (tans 
through  small  pipes,  pierced  in  the  fime  of  the  rock, 
through  which  they  descended  into  the  pcxil  below. 
Of  tltese  orifices  seven  are  still  visible.  The  foun- 
tain also  received  a  supply  of  water  from  the  cistern 
in  the  Olympidum,  which  has  been  nl ready  men- 
tioned. [See  abovp.  p.  290,  b.]  The  pool,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  fountjiin,  "  wmild  be  more 
copious,  but  for  a  canal  which  commences  near  ii 
and  is  eanled  below  the  bed  of  the  Ilissns  to  VmS, 
a  small  village  a  mile  from  the  city,  on  the  road  to 
Peiract'us ;  where  the  water  is  received  into  a  cia- 
tern,  supplies  a  finmtain  en  tlw  high  road,  and 
waters  pinlens.  The  c.iiul  e.\;ictly  resicmbles  those 
which  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  before  the  in- 
trodnetien  of  Reman  aqtwdads,  btinpr  a  dunrnd 

ribniit  three  feet  square,  cut  in  the  s<)lid  rfX-k.  It 
is  pruJjably,  tliercfore,  an  ancient  work-"'  (Leake, 
p.  170;    Forchhammer,  p.  317;  More,  voL  ii. 

p.  85.)re^  t>W*.'  .y  iS"^%LU 

14.  The  Ptinnthi  nuic  Sttidhim. 

The  Panaf heiiaic  St.idium  (ri*  crrdSioe  tJ>  rioi'a- 
dr)vcuK6y')  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ilissns,  and  is  di-serilx-d  by  Paitsauias  as  "  u  hill 
rising  above  the  llissus,  of  a  s«inicircular  rtriii  in 
its  up{ior  part,  and  extending  from  thence  in  a 
double  right  line  to  the  bank  of  the  river."  (Pacts,  i. 
19.  §  6.)  Leake  obeerves,  that  "  it  is  at  once  re- 
cognized by  its  existing  remains,  c<insi.Htin^  of  two 
pairallel  boghts,  partly  natuial,  and  partly  composed 
of  Urge  masses  of  nragfa  snbstmction,  which  nae  st 
a  small  dlstaiuc  frmii  the  left  bank  of  the  llissus, 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  conne  of  that 
stream,  and  winch  are  ooraieeted  at  tiie  fhrther  «nd 
by  a  thinl  height,  more  indebted  to  art  f  jr  Us  com- 
position, and  which  formed  the  scmicircubu'  ex- 
tremity eassatlsl  to  a  sta^m.*  It  is  usoally  stated 
that  this  Stadium  was  constnutci  ly  Lycuigu^ 
about  B.C.  360 ;  but  it  appears  from  the  pasnge 
ofPimasdi  (VSL  X.  Orot  p.  841),  on  wliksh  thb 
supposition  rests,  that  this  spot  must  have  been  used 
previoiuily  for  the  gynmic  contests  of  the  Pana- 
themuc  games,  since  it  is  said  that  Lyeui^gus  com* 
pleted  the  Panathcn;iic  stadium,  by  const ractinjr  a 
|)odiuin  (KpTfwts)  or  low  wall,  and  levelling  the  bed 
(XOftdSpa)  of  Uu!  arena.  The  spectators,  however, 
continued  to  .sit  on  the  turf  for  n«irly  five  centuries 
aftei-wanls,  till  :it  lenj^th  the  sUip<'»  were  covered  by 
llennies  Atticu.s  with  the  M-at.s  of  PenteUc  marbl^ 
which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  P.msanias. 
(Philostr.  I'lV.  Soph.  ii.  1.  §  5.)  These  seats  have 
disappeared,  and  it  is  now  only  a  long  liollew,  grown 
over  with  gra.ss.  Leake  conjectures  that  it  was 
capable  of  accommodating  40,000  persons  on  the 
marble  Heat>,  and  as  many  more  SB  tOA  dopSS  of  tlw 
hills  above  them  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Philostratus  states  that  a  temple  of  Tyche  or 
P'orttnie  stood  on  one  side  of  the  Stadium  :  and  as 
there  are  constdsraUe  nmams  of  roqgh  masoniy 
on  tlie  snmnnt  of  the  wrstem  hill,  this  is  supposed 

to  have  Ihi-ii  the  site  of  the  teiii]ile.    The  t<ii.ib 
Uerodes,  who  was  buried  near  the  Stadhnn,  may 
havaoecnpiedtiissammitoftheopporitefain.  Op- 
fiosite  the  Stadium  was  a  brid^re  across  the  Ilissu.s, 
of  which  the  foundations  still  exist.  (Leake,  p.  195.) 
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15.  Arch  of  IJiuhrian. 

T1i»  Arch,  which  U  still  extant,  is  opp-v-ito  tin* 
nortb-weateni  anplc  nf  the  01vin|iteium,  and  foniml 
an  estnace  to  the  pcriboliu  uf  tlic  temple.  It  i^  a 
paJtrr  stracturv ;  and  the  stjle  is  indeo«l  so  uiiwirtliv 
of  tike  real  enliurgeinent  of  taste  which  H:i<lri;iii  Ls  | 
ackDowlMlgnl  to  have  di.spluye<l  in  the  tin*-  arts, 
that  Mure  coqjcrtnrra  with  niiirli  prokihility  that  it 
may  have  been  a  w«rt'k  erected  iti  his  honoiir  l>y  the 
Athenian  nniniciiiality,  or  bv  Nuiie  other  cIjlns  of 
■dmircn  or  flatterrrs,  rather  than  by  hiniwlf.  '*  '\'\n> 
•reh,  now  deprived  of  the  Coriiithiati  cohinins  whii  h 
adonted  it,  and  covered  at  the  Ikl^o  with  thnr  fi-et 
vi  aocomulatiHl  soil,  con.sisted  when  cunipk  te  of  an 
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ARCII  or  ltAI>RIAX. 

vcbwar  20  feet  wide,  between  piers  above  l.'>  iVet 
■qoare,  dccoratl^l  with  a  column  and  a  pilaster  on 
och  sdde  of  the  anii,  and  the  whole  pre>entin;:  .in 
CJUictJj  niinilar  apiiejinuuc  on  either  fucc.  Above 
IIm  centre  of  the  arch  stood  an  upper  order  stir- 
imilitiiil  by  a  pediment,  and  eonsLstin;;  on  either 
fiontofa  niche  between  iteini-coluinns;  a  thin  par- 
tkkn  separating  the  niche:)  fmm  each  other  at  the 
back.  Two  columns  bctwi<en  a  pila.-ter  flanked  this 
itractnre  at  either  end,  and  .st<iod  inirnt^liately  aUtve 
tile  lanpn*  Corinthiau  ailunitis  of  the  lower  onh-r. 
Tbe  bdpbt  of  the  lower  order  to  the  huniinit  of  tin- 
flontice  wa«  about  .IS  fe^-t,  tiiat  of  the  \\\>\h  t  t'>  thf 
wmmit  of  the  pediment  about  2.')."  (I.eake.  p.  lOlL) 
The  inicriptiaas  upon  either  hide  nf  the  frie/.<-  al^vr 
tlM  centre  of  the  anh,  de>crilie  it  as  dividiiiL' 
"AtliCTW,  the  ancient  city  of  Theseus"  fp>m  the 
"City  of  Hadrian."    (>n  the  ni>rth-wi>steni  side  ; 

•ia'  'ABrivat  Btiaiws  rj  wpW  it6\tt. 
On  the  Math-eaKtem  side  : 

AI8*  tia'  'AiptOfou  Kovxi  €hf<Tiu>\  iro\lt. 

These  lines  are  an  imitation  of  an  in><cripti>in 
•aid  to  have  lieen  eicravol  by  The«*«-iis  u|k>u  cur- 
rcipr^idin^  Kideii  of  a  Unmdary  c«»luinti  on  the 
iathmoR  of  Corinth  (I'lut,  TktjL  ;  Strah.  iii. 
p.  171); 


TiV  oux^  nt\ow6vr7faos  iAA'  'Iwyia. 

TdS"  iarl  Tlt\ow6yviiaot  o{>k  'IwWa. 
(C..n»p  r.iV^kh.  Inter.  No.  520.) 

We  know  that  a  qiuirter  of  Athens  waa  called 
ILiilriaiinpolis  in  honour  of  Hadrian  (S}«rtian.  Ila 
tlriiju.  'Ji»);  and  the  aliove-incutione<l  inscription 
proves  that  this  name  was  piven  to  the  qH.arter 
on  the  .soathem  side  of  the  arrh,  in  which  stood  the 
mticlity  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  completed  by  thii< 
enijuTor. 

16.  The  Aquetluci  of  JIndrian. 

The  {M^sition  and  remains  of  this  aqueduct  have 
Uvn  aln  ady  described.    [See  p.  264,  b.] 

17.  The  Agora. 

iJefi-re  the  publication  of  Forchliammer's  work, 
it  w;ts  MMially  supposed  there  were  two  uiarket- 
plat-es  at  Athens,  one  t«»  the  west  and  the  other  to 
the  north  of  the  Acropolis,  the  fonner  bein^  called 
the  Did  .\;rora,  and  the  hitter  tlic  New  or  Erctrian 
A>:<)ni.  I  his  error,  which  has  let!  to  such  serious 
mi.«takes  in  Atbenian  topofn^phy,  appears  to  have 
l)eeii  tir«t  started  by  Meurviiis,  and  lias  been  adopted 
by  MibM-.|uent  writers  on  the  subject,  including  even 
Leake  and  MUller.  Forrhhammer,  however,  hxs 
niiw  tli-arly  established  that  there  was  only  one 
A^ro'.-a  at  Athens,  which  was  sitnatefl  west  of  the 
.Aeropili-i;  and  that  there  is  no  proof  at  all  for  the 
esisti-nt  r  of  the  New  Apora,  which  was  placei]  by 
preii-diii;;  writers  directly  north  of  the  Acropolis  in 
the  midst  of  the  modem  town  of  Athens. 

Till'  peneral  position  of  the  Agora,  vulgarly  called 
the  (Md  Agora,  cannot  admit  of  dispute;  though  it 
is  almost  im{iu»sible  to  determine  its  ejuu:t  boun- 
daries. The  Agora  formed  a  part  of  the  Cerameicus. 
It  is  iiujiortant  to  recollect  this,  since  Paasanias,  in 
his  di  st  ription  of  the  Cerameicns  (i  cc.  .3 — 17), 
gives  likewise  a  description  of  the  Agora,  but  with- 
out iiu'iitioning  the  latter  by  name.  It  nmnot, 
however,  lie  doubted  that  he  is  actually  giving  an 
.ircount  of  the  Agora,  ina.smuch  as  the  statues  of 
I.yeurgns,  Demosthenes.  Harmo<Uns  and  Aristogeiton, 
which  li><  mentions  as  being  in  the  Cerameicus,  arc 
expn-s-ly  stated  by  other  authorities  to  have  been  in 
the  Ag'Ta.  The  statue  of  Lycurgus  is  pUced  in 
the  Agora  by  a  Fsephisma,  quoted  by  Plutarch 
(  V'tt.  X.  drat.  p.  8.')2);  though  the  same  writer,  in 
his  life  of  Lyctirgus  {J bid.  p.  384),  says  that  it 
sIokI  in  the  Cerameicus.  So,  abio,  the  statues  nf 
Ilamuxiius  and  Aristogeiton  are  de^crilK^I  by  Arriati 
{.irnA.  iii.  16),  as  being  in  the  Ceramricua,  but  arc 
pLiceil  in  the  Agora  by  Aristotle  (/dAr<,  i.  U). 
I.urian  {I'ttrasit.  48),  and  Aristophanes  (d7op<£<Tw 
t'  if  Tuiv  SvAoir  'hpurToytiTovi,  /AfnUtr. 

t>:\',\.)  On  the  east  the  Agora  extendol  :w  far  a.s 
the  ascent  to  the  I'mpylaea.  This  is  evident  from 
the  pisilion  nf  the  statues  of  Hannodias  and  Aris- 
togeitnii,  which  stood  on  an  elev  ifetl  sitiuition,  near 
the  temple  of  Nike,  which,  as  wi-  have  alrcaily  seen, 
wa>  iiiiMiishately  in  fr<»ul  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
rrnpyhca.  (KCiWai  iy  KtftanftKu  ai  fiKirtt,  fi 
&t>infy  *j  irdKif  [i.  e.  the  Acmpolis]  itaTOKTiirpo 
roil  MtirfKoov,  Arri.in.  Arutb.  iii.  16.)  The  extent 
•  >f  the  .Agora  t<iwanls  the  e;»st  is  al.so  pmvtsi  by  th« 
Ifisitioii  of  the  temple  of  Aphniditc  I'andeniiLs, 
whii  h  «;ts  at  the  foot  of  the  IVopylaea  (Pans.  i.  22. 
§  .'J :  it*Tpay  wap'  a{ni]y  riaAAdfiuf,  Eurip.  /lip/nd. 
.■)o),  hut  which  is  also  expressly  Niid  to  liare  b«vii 
ill  the  .\::ora.  (A{iollod.  «p.  Harjiocnit.  s.  v. 
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hum  *A$pMTn.)  On  Uw  weifc  die  Agm  appHn 

to  hare  extended  aa  far  as  the  Pnyx.  Thus,  we 
find  in  Amtophanes,  that  I>i(aeupulis,  who  Lad 
aeenmi  bis  seat  in  tix  Pnjx  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  Kioks  down  upon  the  Agora  beneath  him. 
where  the  logi^tae  are  chasing  the  people  with  their 
Vennilioa  coloured  rope  (Arislopll.  Adtani.  2 1 ,  oeq. 
•vvitli  Shol.)  Fi>r  the  sjime  rea-Hon,  when  IMiiHp 
lud  taken  Ebteia,  the  retail  dvalcnt  were  driven 
from  their  stalls  in  the  market,  and  thdr  booths 
boivt,  that  the  peo])le  might  assemble  more  quickly 
ill  the  Pnjx.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  284,  quoted  by 
liQllcr.)  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  Agora  was 
situated  in  the  valley  between  the  Acn>poli.«,  the 
Areiopogus,  the  Pnjrx,  and  the  Museium,  being 
bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  by  the  Pnyx 
OD  the  west,  Xsj  tfaa  AraioiMtfa«  on  tha  nocth.  and  by 
the  Mumom  on  Uw  aooth.  TUi  b  the  rfta  assigned 
to  it  by  Mtillcr  and  Forrhhammcr ;  but  I!ri!i»  and 
Ulhchs  pUoe  it  oorth  of  the  ravine  between  the 
Areiopagns  and  the  Ai  n>ixjli-«,  and  between  Umm 
hills  aii<l  till-  hiil  on  which  tli<'  Tin  ium  stands. 
{JMbKhr^fi  /ur  die  AUertkumtwissensciu^ft,  p.  22, 
1844.)  Some  aeooonteT  tha  hniidingi  in  UM  Agon 
win  be  given  in  the  description  «f  the  voale  «f  fti^ 
amiae  tbroogb  the  dtj. 

The  esistanoe  of  a  eeooni  Agom  at  Athens  haa 
hccn  so  generally  admitted,  that  the  argumetit.s  in 
favour  of  this  sappooitioa  require  a  little  eiaminatkm. 
Leake  anpposed  yie  new  Agora  te  have  been  fttned 
in  the  last  centurj'  B.C.,  and  cnnii-ctnrrH  fhat  the 
ostensible  reason  of  the  change  wa&  the  dehlement 
of  tlie  old  Agora  by  Uw  maomffne  wluch  oceorred  in 
the  CerameicuH,  when  Athens  was  taken  by  Salhi, 
B.  c  8&  MUller,  however,  assigns  to  the  new  Agora 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  rapposes  that  it  was  one 
of  tlif  iiiarkt't.s  (if  Athcas  in  the  time  uf  Aristophanes 
and  Ueuxiothenes,  biuce  both  these  writers  mention 
the  etatue  of  Hennee  Agoneoe,  adiieh  he  places 
near  tho  gate  of  the  new  Agora. 

The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  new  Agora 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  may  be  thtis  stated: — 
1.  Apollodorus  sivaks  of  the  ancient  Agora  (17 
ipxoia  lifofA),  thereby  implying  that  there  was  a 
second  and  more  recent  one.   (IldvSii^or  'ASiitnjaiy 

^r,  Ihk  rh  imaSBa  wdbnra  5%u>r  avvdytaBat 
rh  wa\auhv  if  rout  iKK\r]<Tlats,  ftt  ixiiKovy  icyopds, 
ApoUod.  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  TliySfiftof  A^poiirn.) 
9.  It  is  maintained  from  a  passage  in  Strabo  that 
thi.s  new  Agora  bore  the  name  of  the  Eretrian  Agora. 
The  wofds  of  Stiabo  aie:  "  Eretria,  lome  any,  wae 
coloniaed  firam  Ihcsstns  in  Triphylia  under  Eretriena, 
others,  from  thi;  Athenian  Eretria,  v\lii<Ii  is  imw 
Agora."    (^Epirpiay  S'  oi  ftiv  i*b  McuciVtou  r^t 

iith  TTjr  'A9iiv7)<Tiy  'Efitrplat,  fj  yvv  ianv  ayopd, 
IStrab.  X.  p.  447.)  3.  Paosaoiu,  as  we  liave  already 
aeen,  gives  a  description  of  the  hnildings  in  the  old 
Agora,  but  without  once  mentioning,'  the  hitter  Iiy 
name.  It  is  not  till  tlw  17th  chapter  that  ho  speaks 
of  the  Agon,  jnst  befora  he  deteriMB  the  gynuMudnm 
of  Ptolemy  ami  thi*  ti  inple  of  Tlie^-us.    Hence  it  is 
inferred  that  the  old  A^ura  had  ceased  to  be  used  1 
aa  a  niarkei*pIao<  in  the  Unw  of  Hiusaiyaai  and 
tiwt  the  Agora  mentioned  Igr  him  i.s  tlu-  .sif-callr<l 
new  Agora.   4.  The  chief  aigument,  however,  for  I 
the  existence  of  the  new  Agora  is  tlw  Done  portico, 
which  is  situated  at  a  dL>t'mce  of  about  250  yanls 
oppniite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rocks  of  the  ■ 
Acrapolia.  ItianwintainedtiiafcthasiTleef  aichi-i 
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taeinn  «f  Uds  hnflding,  and  still  mora  the  inscrip. 

tions  upon  it.  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Propylaeum 
I  or  gateway  of  the  Agora;  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
I  the  same  as  the  gate,  which  PansanlaB  describes  as 
clew  to  the  statoe  of  Hen!n>-i  Aj^ortieus,  and  in  the 
,  neighbourhootl  of  the  Stoa  1'iah  ilc  (L  15.  §  !)• 
I     In  reply  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  obserred: 
1.  Apollodorus  did  not  speak  of  an  ancient  market- 
place in  contradistinction  from  a  new  market-plate; 
he  derives  the  luuoe  of  iyopd  from  the  a^^embUqg 
(avriy*a$at)  of  the  peojije,  and  calls  the  place  where 
they  assembled  the  ancient  Agora,  in  order  to  dis> 
tinguiiih  it  from  tlwir  later  pUce  of  assembly  on  the 
Pnyx.    2.  The  passage  of  Strabo  is  too  obscure  to 
be  of  any  authority  in  such  a  controversy.    It  ia 
doubtful  whether  the  Agora  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage is  the  market,  or  a  market,  and  whether  it  was 
in  Athens  or  in  Attica.    Supposing  that  Strabo 
meant  the  Agora  at  Athens,  tbiere  is  no  reason  why 
we  slwnld  not  nnderrtand  him  to  aUnde  to  the  so- 
eaUed  old  Agora.  9.  It  Is  qnSte  an  neddental  efr- 
cuiii.stance  that  PaiL«vanias  uses  the  word  Agora  for 
the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  chapter. 
He  had  preiionaly  deeeiflied  Uie  Agora  under  th* 
name  of  Cerameii  u>,  of  which  it  wan  a  j)ur1,  aii  l  ho 
would  nnobablv  not  have  used  the  name  Agon  at 
an,  had  not  the  mention  of  the  Hermes  .^^gorsenn 
accidentally  trivcn  iHca.'-ion  to  it.    4.   It  most 
probable  that  the  above-mentioned  Doric  portico  waa 
not  the  gate  of  anjr  marine,  bnt  Uw  portal  of  a 
building  de<licated  to  Athena  .\rchegetis,  and  erected 
by  dooalioDS  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus, 
inw  pemoo  was  quite  oibsnbs  nom  uw  gam  men- 
tionetl  by  Patifania-s  a-s  standing  close  to  tlie  statue 
of  Heruies  Aguraeus ;  for  this  gate  and  statoe  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  so-called  old  Agora.   A  fine 
word.s  must  lie  'aid  on  each  of  these  points. 

Finil,  as  to  the  Hermes  Agoraeus,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  an  ancient  authority  that  this  statue  stood 
in  the  miildle  <>f  tti"  Amhi.  (*u  utarj  ayopa  ISpvriu 
'Epfwv  ayopaiou  6,ya\fjLa,  .Schol.  ad  ArisU>ph.  K(ptit, 
297.)  Near  this  statue,  and  ooneequeutly  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  Agora,  stood  a  gate  (iri'Xrjy  which 
appears  from  tl>e  account  of  raufxanias  (i.  la.  §  I) 
ta  hnas  been  a  kind  of  triumphal  arrh  erected  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
troops  of  Cassander.  This  archway  probably  stood 
upon  the  same  spot  as  the  IlvAlt  mentioned  by  De- 
roosthoies  (wcpl  rhv  'Ep/bt^''  "^f  vvAi^** 

c  Enerff.  et  Mnuib.  p.  1146),  and  may  even  have 
been  the  sjime  building  as  the  latter,  to  which  the 
trophj  was  snbseqnentlj  added.  The  Hennee  Ago« 
raens,  which  was  made  of  bronse,  was  one  of  the 
iniot  celilirited  .Ktatues  in  AtlwiLs,  jiartly  from  its 
position,  and  p.-irtly  from  the  beauty  of  its  workman- 
ship. (Lucian,  Jup.  Trag.  S3.)  This  ■  Hermes 
near  tlie  gate"  ('Ep/uijv  -tph^  rf}  iru\i8i,  or  irapa 
rhv  miXMva.)  was  frequent  ly  used  to  designate  the 
part  of  the  Geranmens  (Agora)  in  iriuch  it  stood. 
(l>em.  I.e.;  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Ph<jt.  2^x.  'Ep^»;s 
vp6f  rp  wvAiSt.)  It  was  erected  bv  the  uioe  ar- 
dwns  al  the  ttna  when  Uw  ibrtiaeationa  of  tha 
Peiraeeus  were  commciu  <•  1,  its  wa-s  shown  by  the  in- 
scription upon  it,  preserved  bv  Philochoms  (ap. 
HarpeemL«i«.  n^f  vjF  wnAfSi  tpf^y.  Aeeordmg 

to  Philodicma  (/.  c.)  it  wn.H  called  6  YlvKuy  6  'At- 
tih6s:  fir  the  latter  word,  which  is  evidently  cor- 
rupt, Leake  proposes  to  rewl  'AffrwJf ,  and  Forch> 
hammer  'Ayoftuos.  Smi'-!iin>-s  the  "  Gate  **  alone 
watt  i-niployed  to  indicate  this  locahty :  thus  Isaeus 
speaks  of  a  lodpqg-hoose  "  in  the  GanoMieaa  1 
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9ii9iSta,  de  PkQocL  hfrfd.  p.  59,  Stq.h.). 
Swoodlj,  with  regard  to  the  Doric  purlieu  io  the 
■o-«Jled  nm  Agofs,  it  is  evident  fnmi  it«  style 
of  an  hit«^'turp  that  It  was  erwte«l  after  the  time  of 
CaiiModer,  to  say  notbiiig  of  an  earhcr  ]icri<)<l.  It 
Timrifftf  at  preeot  of  four  Doric  columns  4  ftf>t  4 
Inches  in  dianipt»'r  at  the  base,  and  26  fpft  liigh, 
indadin^  the  capital,  the  colunnu  supporting  ii 
pediment  stirmoanted  bj  a  large  acroteriam  in  the 
centre,  and  br  a  much  smaller  one  at  either  end-  If 
there  were  any  doubt  respecting  the  coniparativeljr 
late  date  of  this  bnUding,  it  would  be  reuiovrd  by 
two  inscriptions  upon  it,  of  which  the  one  on  the 
architniTe  is  a  dedication  to  Athena  An-hecetis  hj 
the  people,  sod  records  that  the  building  liad  been 
erected  bj  means  of  donations  firom  C.  Julius  Cacsar 
and  Augustus  (Bockh,  Ituer.  477);  while  the  second 
OD  the  central  acroturium  shows  that  a  Rtatue  of 
Laciiis  Casnr,  the  graadsoa  and  adopted  son  of 
Augosttis,  had  been  plsced  on  the  snminit  of  the 
pediment.  (Bii  kh,  No.  312.)  It  woulil  s<  <  m  to 
foUow  from  the  first  of  these  inscriptions  that  these 
mlmm*  iritii  thrir  architnRe.belonged  to  s  small 

tempi*'  nf  Athf  i:;i  An  !ii-;:eti>,  ami  tlnTc  woulil  pro- 
1mU>1/  hare  never  been  my  question  about  the  matter, 
IT  it  bad  Mt  ben  fer  two  oAer  inseripticios,  which 
s»^m  to  support  the  idea  of  its  (x  cujiyiiig  port  of  the 
aite  of  the  so-called  new  Agora.  One  uf  these  in- 
■Mi|iliiiB  ii  npan  the  pedestal  of  n  statue  of  Julia, 
wliich  was  Otflleted  in  the  name  of  the  Areiopa^ms, 
the  Senate  «f  Six  Hundred,  and  the  people,  at  the 
CMk  of  DionjraBoa  of  Marathon,  who  was  at  the  time 
Agoranomus  with  Q.  Naonus  Knfns  of  Melite. 
(Bockh,  No.  313.)  The  statue  itself  has  di>aj>- 
peared,  but  the  basis  was  found  near  the  {lonico. 
We  do  not.  however,  know  that  the  statue  orii'iiuilly 
stood  where  the  {pedestal  lias  been  fouml ;  and  evin 
if  it  did,  it  is  absurd  to  conclude  from  this  inscription 
thnt  it  fstfxxl  in  the  A<rora,  simply  because  DionVhius, 
who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  raising  Uie  monument, 
Imdljged  fat  the  pardonable  vanitj  of  indicatinj:  the 
time  of  its  erection  by  the  AgomnomiA  of  bimhelf 
and  of  Bufus.    The  other  inscriptioD  is  an  edict  of 
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the  emperor  Hndfbuif  ntipdMoff  tte  nis  of  oili  end 

the  duties  to  be  paid  upon  them  (BiJckh,  No.  SS.*)); 
bat  the  large  stone  upon  which  the  inscription  has 
been  eat,  and  which  now  appears  to  Ibnn  a  part  of 
the  ancient  portico,  did  not  belonp  to  it  originally, 
and  was  placed  in  its  present  position  in  order  to 
farm  the  comar  of  a  Immm,  whidi  was  boitt  doae  to 
the  portico. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  whatsoever  for  be- 
lieving this  portico  to  liave  been  a  gatawajr,  to  aay 
nothing  of  a  pate  of  the  Agora;  and,  consequently, 
we  may  dismiss  as  quite  untenable  the  suppoAition 
of  two  market-places  at  Athens.  Of  the  boildhiiga 
in  the  Agora  an  account  is  given  below  in  tha  nola 
of  Fnainias  through  the  city. 

18.  7^  Ceramdcus. 

There  were  two  districts  of  thi.s  name,  called  re- 
spectively the  Outer  and  the  Imu-r  Cerameicus,  both 
belonging  to  the  demos  al  Kcpo^fit,  the  former  being 
outside,  and  the  latter  within,  the  city  walls.  (*l<ri 
ivh  Ktpa/juiKol'  6  fiiy  l{w  rtlxovs,  6  i*  itrr6s. 
Said.  Hesych.  s.  v.  K.«pati*ut6s;  Schol.  adArittoplL 
Eq.  969.)  Of  the  Outer  Ceraineicns  we  shall  speak 
in  onr  aoeoont  of  the  snbarbs  of  the  citjr.  Through 
the  principal  part  of  the  Inner  Cerameicas  there  ran  a 
wide  street,  bocdered  bj  ooknnades,  which  led  from  the 
Dipylum,  also  oaDtd  tiie  Cerunic  gate,  through  the 
Agora  between  the  An  iop.ic^us  and  the  Acropolis  on 
one  side,  and  the  hill  of  Nymjphs  and  the  Vnjx  on 
the  other.  (Hfaner.  SeipkU*.  Or.  iii.  p.  446,  Wens, 
dorf ;  Liv.XJui.  24 ;  Plut.  SuIJ.  1 4 ;  comp.  ol  Ktpa^t 
<V  rtuat  vvkaiSf  Ahstoph.  Jian.  1125.)  Wa  haTO 
already  seen  tint  the  Agon  Ibnned  part  of  tha 
Cerameicus.  After  p.issini;  through  the  former,  tha 
street  was  continued,  though  probably  under  another 
name,  aa  fiv  the  tbontain  «f  GalfiitoSi  For  a 
furth*  aeoooiit  «f  tUa  atneC,  aoa  p^S97,a,  S99,a. 

B.  First  Part  of  (he  Route  of  Pmmmiaa  'krOMgh 
the  City.  From  tiit  Peiraie  GaU  to  <ta  Ce- 
rameicus.   (Paus.  i.  2.) 

There  can  be  tttOi  danbt  that  Pausamas  entered 

the  city  by  the  Pelmle  gate,  which,  as  we  hare  already 
seen,  stood  between  tiw  hiUs  of  Pnyx  and  MoaeiaiB. 
[See  p.  263.]  The  first  ol^ect  wlneh  he  mcntlaBed 
in  entering  the  city  w.is  the  I^niifn  Itim  {'UnpLinlov'), 
a  building  containing  the  things  necesfisry  for  the 
prooeosians,  some  of  which  the  AtlieniaBs  oelebrala 
every  year,  and  othiTs  .it  InTitrer  inter^-als.  Leake 
and  Miiller  sappoee  that  Pausauias  alludes  to  the 
Panadienaea;  bat  Forchliainmer  eomiden  it  tnora 
prr)h;Jile  tliat  lie  n'ferrcd  fo  the  Klei'.sinian  festival, 
for  reajyons  which  are  stated  below.  In  this  building 
were  kept  vasea  of  gold  and  siher,  aaHei  noforak^ 
used  in  the  pnx^essions.  (PhiliX'hor.  ap.  HtiwfeerA 
s.  V.  rio^Tfta;  Dcm.  c.  Androt.  p.  615;  VM/t,Ato, 
13;  Andoe.  e.  AMb.  p.  126.)  The  building  innst 
liRve  l)oen  one  of  considerable  «ize,  since  not  only 
did  it  contain  piiiutings  and  statues,  among  which 
was  a  brazen  statue  of  Socrstia  by  Lysippas  (Diog. 
Laert  ii.  4.*?).  ;i  j  ictnre  of  Isocrates  (Pint.  Vit.  X. 
OraL  J).  639).  uiul  some  portraits  by  Craterus  (Plin. 
xuv.  11.  8.  40):  but  we  read  of  com  and  floor 
being  deposited  here,  and  measured  before  the  proper 
officent,  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  to  the  peo^. 
(I)c[i).  c.  Phorm,  p.  918.)  The  Ptmipeium  was 
probably  chosen  fur  this  purpose  as  being  the  nxist 
sttitaUe  place  near  the  road  to  the  Pdraeeaa. 
•  Tbe  street  from  the  Ptirsio  gate  to  the  Cenmei- 
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ens  p:LSfiftl  botwivii  tin-  liills  of  Tnyx  ninl  Mu'.einni. 
The  whole  of  this  hilljr  diittrici  formed  the  qtuuler 
cdM  HeBte,  whicli  WM  a  demos  of  Attkm.  Pui- 
miM  MJS,  that  c\oso  to  the  Pomprinm  vra5  a  tetii- 
plo  of  Demetor,  coiitaii(ing  statues  of  iK-ineter,  Core 
(PruoerpiiH'),  a  id  lacc  hivs  holding  n  torch;  and  as 
Hercule.H  i-  sa'nl  ti>  h  ivc  |»'<'n  initiate<l  in  Mt-litc  into 
the  Lwisfr  Kl<ni*ini.in  rnvstcries  (Sthol.  ad  ArUtuph. 
Ron.  504),  we  maj  infer  that  the  abore-mcntioned 
templf  is  the  one  in  which  the  initiation  t<»ok  [ilace. 
It  W2U  prDbfiblj  for  this  reason  that  a  temple  was 
built  to  Ilerrulcs  in  Melite,  in  which  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  there  waa  dedicated  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Uercnles  Alcxicacas,  the  work  of  Ageladaa. 
(Schol.  ad  Arutoph.  L  c. ;  TaeU.  ChiL  riii.  191.) 
This  temple  is  not  meotioDed  hj  Pansaoias,  pn>- 
bablj  because  it  lay  at  a  little  distanee  to  the  right 
of  the  street. 

This  street  appears  to  bare  beeu  one  of  ooosida-- 
•Ue  length.  Aner  deseribinf  tiie  Pompohim,  the 
temple  of  IV:iu  trr,  uinl  :i  L'niup  representing  Pivsei- 
don  on  honohack  hurling  his  trident  at  the  giant 
Potybotes,  he  proceeds  to  say:  **  Prom  Hie  gate  to 
the  Cenmieiciw  extcixl  coloiinrulcs  (moai^.  yn^fire 
which  are  brazen  images  of  illostrious  men  and 
tramen.   7%s  om  of  Ma  two  eobmteub§  (It  Mpa 

rwv  fTTOM*')  contiias  >:iiirlu:irii's  i<f  tin*  LTfl",  'jvm- 
nasium  of  Hermes,  and  the  house  of  i'olTtioo,  wherein 
some  of  the  noblest  Athenians  are  srid  to  have  imi- 
tatrnl  the  Kleosinian  my.steries.  In  mj  time  the 
hou.'W  wiks  conciocrated  to  Dionjsua.  This  IXonj- 
sns  they  call  MelpoRiemttt  fae  a  sindlnr  vhmoii  tfeiat 
Apollo  is  called  Musagetes.  Here  are  statues  of 
Athena  PaeoniH,  of  Zens,  of  Mnemosyne,  of  the 
MiLses,  und  <'t'  A{«'llo,  a  ili«iioatioo  and  woik  of 
Kubulides.  Herv  also  is  the  daemon  Arratns,  one 
of  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whoso  face  only  \h 
■sen  projecting  fnun  tlie  wall.  After  the  sacred 
enehmue  (rifuifos)  of  Dionysus  there  Is  a  building 
oontaining  imagefl  of  clay,  which  represent  Am- 
phictyoii,  kin;;  i<{'  the  Athenians,  entertaining  IMony- 
sos  and  other  gods.  Here  also  is  Pegasus  of  Eleu- 
thersA,  who  introduced  Di<mysas  among  the  Athe- 
nians." 

it  would  appear  that  the  m-otdf  of  which  Paa> 
wtuas  speaks  in  this  pa&sage,  wsK  a  contfoTUNis 

series  of  colonnades  or  cloisters,  supported  by  pilLirs 
and  open  to  the  street,  such  as  are  common  in  many 
continental  tonus,  and  of  which  we  had  a  specimen 

a  few  years  a^o  in  jk-irt  nf  Il*'.ri  iit  Strn't  in  I,nii(l.»n. 
Under  tliem  wens  the  entrances  to  the  |inrata  houses 
and  sanotnariea.  That  Pauanias  was  spealdnfrof  a 
continuous  series  of  colonnades,  on  either  side  of  the 
street,  is  evident  trotn  the  vonh  ii  iripa  ri»v  aroup. 
Unfortonately  Paosanias  does  not  mention  Hm  name 
of  tlli^  street.  In  siwsiking  of  the  house  of  Polytion, 
Pausanias  evident ly  alludes  to  Alci blades  and  his 
eompankms;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  an  aoca- 
witi'iu  aixaiust  Al'  il'iiides  sfvaks  of  the  house  of  Al- 
cibiodcs  a»  the  pl:ico  where  the  profanation  took 
place,  though  it  nientioni^  Pulytton  as  one  of  tha  ao- 
oompUces.  (Plat.  Ak.  38.) 


C.  AmomI  BaH  of  Ifto  Jlonfa  of 

—  From  the  Stna  BasUrtiis  in  ('if  I ffnrn  to  the 
Temple  of  Eucleia  bt^ud  the  Jliuiu.  (Pans.  i. 
9—14.) 

la  entering  the  Cenundcns  from  the  street  lead- 
ing between  the  hills  of  l*nyz  and  the  Mu>i  ium, 
Paasaoias  turned  to  the  ri|^ty  and  stood  before  the 
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Stoa  Btuileitu,  or  Roy.nl  roloiinrulf ,  in  wh-ch  Um 
Arcbon  Basileus  held  his  court.  It  is  evident  finND 
wlmt  Ims  been  said  prorkmsly,  that  Pansaidas  Ind 
now  entered  the  Acora,  thou;,'h  he  does  not  mention 
the  nainc  of  the  latter ;  and  the  buildings  which  lie 
now  describes  were  all  situated  in  the  Agora,  or  its 
imnieilinte  nei;,'hb<mrh'«A].  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
Stoa  basileius  were  statues  of  Theseus  throwing 
SeirOB  hlto  the  sea,  uhI  of  Heuiera  (Aurora)  carry- 
ing away  Ccphalus :  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
there  vcm  a  temple  of  Hemera  under  or  by  the  side 
of  this  Stuu.  It  appears  to  have  fiM»d  the  cast,  so 
that  the  statues  of  Hemera  and  Cephalus  would 
witness  the  first  dawn  of  day.  Kear  the  portico 
there  were  statues  of  Conon,  Timotlicus,  Evagoraa, 
and  Zens  Eleotherias.  Behind  the  latter,  saya 
PUsanias,  was  a  sfeon,  cwwtalning  {jaiaiiugs  of  tlio 
gods,  of  Theseus,  Democracy,  and  the  People,  and 
of  the  battle  of  Manriwia.  These  paintings  wen 
by  Euphranor,  and  wut  nraeh  oslsbinted.  (Pint,  dit 
Glor.  Ath,  2;  Plin.  xxxv.  U.  8.40;  Val.  Max. 
viiL  12.)  Psnsanias  does  not  mentaon  the  name  of 
this  stoa,  hut  w  knoir  from  other  anthoritisa,  and 
from  his  description  pf  the  paintinps,  that  it  wii'-  the 
Stoa  £leiUheri»u,  In  firont  of  it  stood  the  statue  of 
Zens  BsutiMrins,  as  Pansaniaa  dsserihsfc  "niia 
stca  pmbably  stood  alongside  of  the  St^ia  BasilctH* 
(Plat.  Tkeag.  ioit. ;  Xen.  Oeconom.  7.  §  1  ;  Uar- 
pocrat  HesTch.  «.  r.  fiofftktuts  2rod;  Eostath.  ad 
0<hj^s.  i.  3^1').)  Nf  ir  th<"  St<ia  Hrisilcius  wiis  the 
Ternplt  of  ApoUo  J'atrout,  the  same  as  the  Pythian 
Aptjilo,  but  wonhipped  al  Athens  as  a  gnardian 
deity  under  the  name  of  Patruis  (rbv  'AirdXAv  rir 
niSioy,  ht  TJarp^6s  iort  rp  vdAct,  Dem.  de  Cor. 
Ik.S74;  Aristid.  Or.AHMrfAL  p.  112,  Jehb;  Hai^ 
porrat.  *.  r.) 

I'ausanias  next  mentions  "  a  Temple  of  the  Mother  ^^.l  5  • 
of  the  Gods  (the  Metroon,  Vlifrp^v)^  whose  statnaf^  ^  t . 
was  made  by  Pheidias,  and  near  it  the  Botdeuterium  f  ^  , 
(^owXtvHfMoy),  or  Council  House  of  the  Five  Hnn-  ^'  ^ 
dred."  He  gives  no  indication  of  the  positioa  of 
these  boildiiifs  idativelj  to  those  prenmlj  mcD- 
tioned;  bat  as  tr«  knoir  lhat  tiie  statnes  ^  Har- 
modius  and  AristOfdton,  irilich  stood  higher  up, 
near  the  ascent  to  tha  AenpoUs,  were  over  aguiitet 
the  Metroom  (K«mmK|i6  toS  Mirp^ov,  Arrian, 
Anah.  iii.  16),  we  may,  fieiliai>s,  (  nu  luili^  that  they 
stood  on  the  side  iA  the  Agim»  at  right  angles  to  the 
ride  occupied  by  the  Stoa  BariWns  and  Sloa  Elen- 
therius.  In  the  Metronm  the  public  rcmnls  wer» 
kept.  It  is  also  said  bj  Aeschines  to  have  been  near 
tho  Boulenteriom  (Arndk  e.  CfesyvA  p.  57<>,  Bebke; 
Dem.  dt  FaU.  Leg.  p.  381,  c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  799; 
Lycorg.  0.  LeocraL  p.  184 ;  Uarpocrat.  s.  v.  Mi|- 
rp^;  Soidas,  a.  v.  Hinpoiyvpmit.)  In  the  Boo- 
leutfriuin  were  sanrtuarics  of  Zeits  BoulaeOB  and 
Athena  lioulaca,  and  an  altar  of  Hcstia  Boulaea. 
Suppliants  placed  tfaemselffea  nndsr  the  prateetien 
of  these  deitie*,  and  o;iths  were  taken  n|xin  their 
altars.  (Xen.  Htil.  iL  3.  §  52 ;  Andoc.  de  Alye, 
p.  22,  de  Ji4'dU.  p.  82,  Bdako}  Antiph.  <ls/Vib.X4^ 
p.  227  ;  Diod.  xiv.  4.) 

The  Tholut,  which  Pausanias  jibicea  near  the 
Bouleuterion  (i.  5.  §  1),  pnbably  stood  immediately 
above  the  latter.  It  wn.s  a  circular  building,  and 
was  covered  with  a  dome  built  of  stone.  (Timaros, 
Lex.  Plat.,  Hesych.,  Sui<l.,  I'hot.  s.  v.  S6Kos;  Ikk- 
ker,  ./liieoti.  Cr.i.  p.  264.)  It  contained  some  snaU 
silver  images  of  the  gi^is,  and  was  tlie  place  wherotiia 
Prytanes  took  their  coninuin  meals,  and  oflTen'd  their 
saciifices.  (PoUujt,  viii.  l&d;  Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg. 
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p.  419.^  After  ttelUnidMMMIoired,  higher  ap 
(dyitrrtpw),  the  Stahtf*  of  thr  Eponymi,  at  heroes, 
from  whom  were  derived  the  iiamea  of  the  Attic 
tribes;  and  after  the  hitter  {lurii  8^  ria  tU^w 
Twr  iwmrvftmp,  i.  8.  §  2)  the  stataes  of  Amphtaratu, 
sad  of  Eirroe  (Peace),  bearing  Plutus  as  her  aon. 
In  the  same  place  {irrav&a)  stood  also  slatnes  of 
Ljcwtgm,  MO  of  LycrophroD,  of  CaUiaa,  who  made 
peace  wWj  Artazerxee,  and  of  Demoethenes,  the 
Utter,  accordim:  to  Plutarch  (  Vit.  X.  OraL  p.  847), 
being  near  the  altar  of  the  18  godi>  Paoaanias, 
faowTer,  sajs,  that  vmr  Ail  itaftM  mn  tin  Temple 
of  Arts,  in  which  were  two  statues  of  Aphnxlite, 
one  of  Area  b/  Alcamenes,  aa  Athena  hj  Locnis 
of  Plans,  and  an  Enyo  bj  the  aona  of  Plaiiteki: 
aro»n<l  tin-  teiii])le  tliere  bto-xl  Hercules,  Theseus, 
and  Apollo,  and  likewise  statues  of  Caladee  and 
fSndv.  Not  fiur  flom  theM  stood  tiie 

■litues  of  Harmodios  aiid  Aristo^eitnn,  of  which  we 
Imm  abeadj  spoken.  The  AUar  o/*  the  I'tcelve 
0sA^  wludi  FaoHBiBS  Imb  ondttsd  to  nsnliBB, 
rtsod  near  this  sp<)t  in  the  Agora,  (Herod,  vi.  108; 
Tbnc  vi.  54 ;  Xen.  Sipparch.  3 ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leonr. 
fk  Its,  Beiske:  Plot  Ifie.  13,  Vtt.  X.  OraU  I  e.) 

to  this  altar  was  an  iiK-l  isuro.  culli'd  Ilfpi- 
axft'iffM*.  where  the  voti-s  for  u->tr:u  i!>in  were  taken. 
(Plut.  Vil.  X.  Orat.  I.  c)  In  the  fiaine  iK'i;;hbottr- 
h<«i.1  wiis  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite  Purulemiit, 
plati-ii  liv  ApoHodoras  in  the  Agora  («p.  Hurjjocrat. 
a.  *.  ndySriuo%  'A^fo8tTi|),  but  which  ia  not  nien- 
tione  1  fiv  I'.nmniax  (i.  22.  §  I — 3)  till  he  returns 
frtjui  the  liK'atre  t<>  the  Propjlaea.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  stood  above  the  statOM  of  BMBQdin  and 
Aristo^eitoQ,  more  to  the  east. 

Upon  reaching  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus, 
which  he  would  afterwards  approach  by  another 
roate,  Panniai  retiaced  hia  steps,  and  went  along 
the  wide  street,  which,  aa  a  oootumation  of  the 
Cenuneicos,  led  to  the  lUssna.  In  this  street  there 
•fpear  to  have  been  cn^  private  booses;  and  the 
ftit  monmnent  wlileh  he  mentions  after  leaving  the 
•IStucs  of  HannoliiKs  and  Arist<>i,'eiton.  w:w  "  tlie 
thtstrr,  called  the  0<lelum,  before  the  entrance  to 
triiidi  are  ststnes  of  Efryptian  kings  "  (i.  8.  §  6). 
Tlien  fiillow.s  a  Innp:  hi-tuiical  di^rc-^sinn,  and  it  i^ 
sot  till  be  arrives  at  the  14th  chapter,  that  he 
wsmues  bis  topographical  description,  by  saying : 
"  l'pr>n  entering  tli'-  Athenian  Odcium  there  is, 
amuog  other  things,  a  statue  of  Dionysus,  worthy  of 
BM^sction.  Near  it  is  a  fgintaiB  esDed  EmiMenum 
(L  e:  of  NuM  Pipes)^  huos  it  mw  m  coBitrocted  by 
Prisist  ratoa.** 

Hm  (Mbsms  most,  llierefim^  have  stood  at  no 
great  distancr  frotn  the  Tlissus,  to  the  SK.  of  the 
Olympieium,  since  the  site  of  the  Ennt-ncrnnits,  or 
fountain  of  GsiilifaoS,  b  well  known.  [See  ]>.  292.] 
This  Odeitim  nituit  not  be  confuund«'tl  with  the 
Odeimii  of  Pericles,  of  which  1'aiLsiinia.s  afterwanls 
speaks,  and  whidi  was  ritnated  at  the  foot  of  the 
ArropnlLi,  and  near  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre. 
As  neither  of  these  boUdings  bore  any  distinguishing 
epitliet,  it  is  not  always  to  determine  which  of 
tlie  twu  is  meant,  when  the  ancient  writers  apeak  of 
the  Oleium.  It  will  assist,  however,  in  distin- 
guiithing  them,  to  recollect  that  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles  must  have  been  a  buihling  of  oomparatiTely 
imudl  !>i/^.  since  it  vras  covered  all  ever  witii  a 
jif«iitc<i  roiif.  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes 
(PioL  PericL  13);  while  the  Odeium  on  tlie  lUssus 
appean  to  lune  b«in  an  open  phuw  funnNinded  with 
raws  «f  aaata,  and  «f  cwiiidmihla  liaa.  Honce,  the 


latter  is  called  a  r^or,  a  term  which  could  hardly 
have  been  applied  to  a  huililiiii^  like  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles.  (llej>ych.  *.  r.  (pSt'ioy;  SiIjoI.  a<l  Aruttoph. 
Vetp.  1148.)  This  Odeium  is  said  by  llesychius 
(^L  c.)  to  have  been  the  place  in  which  the  rhap- 
sodists  and  citharodists  contended  before  tlie  erectiuo 
of  the  theatre;  and,  as  we  know  that  the  theatre 
was  oommenced  as  early  as  b.  c.  500,  it  most  bava 
been  boilt  earlier  than  the  Odeitim  of  Pttides. 
Upon  the  erection  of  the  latter,  the  e^irller  Odeitun 
cea.sed  to  be  used  for  its  original  purpose;  and  was 
employed  especially  as  a  public  granaiy,  where,  in 
timers  of  scarcity,  com  was  sold  to  the  citizen-s  at  a 
fixed  price.  Uere,  also,  the  court  sat  for  trying  the 
cases,  called  8htai  atriv,  in  order  to  reeofsr  tha 
interest  of  a  wnjumV  ilowrv  after  divorce:  this 
interest  was  calkd  aeros  (alimony  or  maintenance), 
bacanse  H  was  the  inoome  oat  of  which  the  wonan 
had  to  be  maintained.  It  is  probable,  from  the 
name  of  the  suit,  and  from  the  phkce  in  which  it 
was  tried,  tiiat  m  enrHer  thnea  the  defimdant  waa 
called  ujKjn  to  pay  the  damages  in  kind,  that  is, 
in  com  or  some  other  sort  oif  provisions;  though 
it  was  soon  fgund  more  ooovenient  to  eonunnte  tUs 
for  a  money  payment.  (Dem.  c.  Pfinrm.  p.  918, 
c.  Aeaer.  p.  1362;  Lys.  c.  Atjor.  p.  717,  ed.  Keiske; 
Suid.  ».  V.  t^ttof,  Harpocrat.  s.  9.  tffrsff.)  Xa> 
nophon  relates,  that  the  Thirty  Tyrants  simimoned 
within  the  Odeium  all  the  hopUtes  (3000)  on  the 
catalogus,  and  the  cavalry ;  that  half  of  the  I>ace- 
daemonian  panis<m  took  up  their  quarters  witLiti  it; 
and  tliat  when  the  Thirty  marched  to  Ekusis,  the 
eafalry  passed  the  night  in  the  Odeium  with  their 
hunss.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §§  9, 10,  24.)  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  conkl  not  have  been  the  roofed  build- 
ing under  the  Acropolis.  If  we  soppose  the  Odeium 
on  the  Ihwus  to  have  been  stirnmnded  with  a  wall, 
like  the  Cdossenm,  and  other  Koman  amphitheatres, 
it  would  have  been  a  convenient  pbice  of  defence  in 
case  of  an  unexpected  attack  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

After  speakini:  of  the  Otleium  and  the  fountain 
Enneacrunos,  Paasaoias  proceeds:  Of  the  temples 
beyond  the  fouitidn,  eoe  is  dedieated  to  Demeter 
and  Core  (Proserpine),  in  the  other  stand."?  a  i^tatue 
of  Triptolemus."  He  then  mentions  several  legends 
respecting  TriptolemtM,  in  the  midst  of  whldi  ha 
bn-aks  off  suddenly  with  these  words :  "  Fnmi  pro- 
ceeding further  in  this  narrative,  and  in  the  things 
relMfag  to  the  Atlienian  ttnafls^  caDsd  Eknrinnmi, 
a  vi.sion  in  my  sleep  deterred  no.  But  I  will  re- 
tm-n  to  that  of  which  it  is  Uwfnl  for  all  men  to 
write.  In  front  of  the  temple,  in  which  is  the 
statue  of  Triptolemus  [it  should  be  noticed,  that 
Pan>ania.s  avoid.s,  ap{)arently  on  jmrpoee,  mentitai- 
in<;  the  name  of  the  temple],  stands  abnsenoz, 
:cs  Utl  to  sacrifice:  here  also  is  a  >itfinf:  ."f.itnc  of 
l>piuieiude.i  of  Cnos-sus.  iStill  further  on  is  the 
TempU  of  Eucleia,  a  dedication  from  the  sjxjils  of 
the  Medes,  who  occu]jied  the  district  of  Marathon." 

It  will  be  seen  from  tha  preceding  account  that 
Pausanias  makes  naUMOtioB  of  tin  city  walls,  which 
he  oonkl  hanUy  bare  passed  over  in  silence  if  they 
IumI  passed  between  the  Odeium  and  the  fonntain  oif 
Enacacnmns,  as  Leake  and  others  suppj^e.  That 
be  has  wnittwl  to  speak  of  bis  crossing  the  JUssnSi 
which  he  nnst  hsfe  dons  In  order  to  reach  the 

temple  of  FK-nieter,  is  n<>l  surprising,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  bed  of  the  llissus  is  in  this  part  of 
ito  eouae  abioit  always  dry,  and  only  filled  far  a 
few  boun  after  heavy  rain.  Moreover,  aa  there  can 
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bt  lildt  doobk  that  this  district  waa  covered  with 
Imrmcs,  it  ia  probable  that  the  dry  bed  of  the  riYar 
wia  walled  in,  and  niaj  thoa  have  escaped  the  notioe 
of  Paosanias. 

It  is  evident  that  the  temple  of  DoMter  and  of 
CSoie,  and  the  one  with  the  statoe  of  Triptolemns, 
stood  near  one  another,  and  apparently  a  little  above 
tin  fountain.  Hera  tbero  ia  atiU  a  amaU  chapel, 
rnai  in  dw  nelgiiboaibMd  fumubillMis  of  waw. 
Whether  the  Eleusinimi  ma  cither  of  ihvae  tetn  j*ks, 
or  waa  sitnatcd  in  tlw  dklikt  «A  all,  cannot  be  in 
the  tenat  dstamhsd  (rou  tlw  midi  of  IVuHniM* 
In  tlie  5anie  neighbourhood  was  a  small  Ionic  bnikl- 
iog,  which,  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  fanned  a  church, 
c&i  that  of  Banaghfa  on  tiwltodt  (Ilatwyfa  rvV 
Wr{pv)i.  It  Ina  now  totally  (lisa|<;x>aml,  and  is 
only  loMiim  frani  the  drawings  of  Stuart.  This 
tamtMil  Vtde  tcnpfe  waa  ''an  amphiprostyK  42 
feet  lontj,  and  20  bmad,  on  tbo  npfxr  >U^]>  of  the 
atjrlobate.  There  were  four  columns  at  either  end. 
1  Ibot  9  bebaa  fai  iBanNtar  abof«  the  ipraading 
ba*e.  Those  at  the  eastern  end  stood  before  a  prrv- 
naoa  of  10  feet  in  depth,  leading  hj  a  door  7  feet 
irideintoa^ijMffof  1S|  Act;  tbabmdth  of  both 
12  f.  ot."  (Lrake,  p.  250.)  Leake  supposes  that 
this  is  the  temjile  of  the  statue  of  Triptolemus  ;  but 
ForchhamnMr  imaginai  it  to  have  ben  tiwt  of  £u- 
cleia.  If  the  latter  conjecture  i*  correct,  we  have 
in  this  tempi.-  a  buikiing  erected  inunediatelj  after 
tiia  Iwttia  « IbtatlMa. 
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D.  tUM  Part  of  the  RmOe  iffPommtatf^Fhrn 

the  Stoa  BnsiU  iita  in  the  Agora  to  the  Ayto* 
neitim.    (I'aus.  i.  14.  §  6—18.  §  3.) 

After  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Kudcia  bejrond 
the  IBarai,  FkiManiaa  retnma  to  tiie  point  from 

which  he  hnd  commenced  his  description  of  the  Co- 
ramcictu  and  the  Agora.  Having  previously  dc- 
icribed  the  nonnmenta  in  the  A^an  to  U»  rif^ht, 

he  now  turns  to  the  left,  and  pives  an  account  of 
the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Aj:ura. 
"  Above  the  Cerameicns  and  the  Stoa,  called  Uasi- 
Icius,"  he  coutinups.  "is  a  temple  of  Hcpliacstus.  .  . 
Near  it  is  a  Mtnctuary  of  Aphrodite  Urania  (c.  14). 
.  ...  In  approaching;  the  Stoa,  which  is  called  Poe- 
cil<^  (n(?j»fiA»;),  fmin  its  j.i.  turt^.  i.s  a  bn.mr.e  Ht-nnes. 
suruwed  Aguracus,  and  near  it  a  gate,  upon  which 
ia  «  tniflqr  of  the  AttiiaiMii,  tliii  Tiolan  ia  aa 


equeatrian  combat  of  Pleiatarchns,  who  had  be«n 
entrusted  with  the  ocanmand  of  the  cavahy  and 
foreign  troops  of  his  brother  CaswtHler.''  (c  15.  § 
1.)  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  paintings  in 
tho  Sloa  Foeciltf  aftar  which  he  proceeds:  "  Before 
Stoa  alMiid  bnMO  atataes,  Sokm,  who  drew  up 
lawft  f*ir  the  Atheniao*,  and  a  little  further  Selcucna 
(c.  16.  §  1).  ...  In  the  Agora  of  the  AtJiwiiana  ja 
aa  Altar  of  Pity  (*EA(«v  fittfUs),  towiiontbi  AtlM- 
niuns  alooa  flf  QvnAt  |^  diljw  hoBoua'*  (e.  17 

It  waoMi^ipear  that  Hwtiuaa  principal  kdldinga, 

mentioned  in  this  j>i4>.s;ii:e,  the  Temple  of  UepharS' 
tut,  tho  Samctmrjf  of  AphntdiU  UramOt  Kod  tha 
Ate  AMoife,  atood  abova  one  another,  tiw  laat,  at 
all  evcnt.s,  havin^R  the  hill  of  Pnrx  Udiind  it,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  Of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
HMnea  Agotaena,  andof  thentabaddait,  wahava 
already  sjwken.  [See  p.  2947]  Near  thctcmpk-  of 
UepluMstua  was  the  A"ityy>o<»Miw>,  or  heroum  of 
Eoryaaoaa,  wUeh  Fwanha  baa  not  mitiBBBd. 
(Harpocmt.  *,  r.  Kohatvlras.^  KnrTs.noe5  was  the 
son  of  Ajax.  According  to  an  Athenian  traditioa 
he  and  hw  bratbar  nUaeaa  bad  pvaa  «p  Salania 
to  the  Athenians,  and  had  remove*!  to  Attica,  Phi- 
laeus  taking  up  his  residence  in  Bnturon,  and  Eo- 
rysaces  in  Helite.  (Plut  Sol  10.)  It  waa  m  thr 
latter  district  that  tlic  Kurysaceiuro  was  aitiuted 
(Ilarpocrat.  t.  r.  EupxKrdKfior'),  which  provea  that 
Melite  moat  have  extended  as  fiur  aa  tlM  aUa  cf  tha . 
Apiira  next  to  the  hill  of  Pnyx. 

In  the  Agora,  ami  c]<»v  to  the  Euryaacdtun  and 
templa  of  flaphaotnx,  was  the  celebrated  hHI  called 
Culimiu,  more  usually  Colcmuji  Aporaeus.  or  .Vw- 
thius  {KoKttyhs  ieyopalos,  or  fLlaBios),  which,  from 
its  centra]  positioa,  waa  a  place  of  hirefbrlaboaniB. 
It  received  its  surname  ftx>ni  this  circtmistance,  to 
distinguish  it  from  th«  denms  Cok>nns  beyond  the 
Academy.  (PoUox,  vii.  133;  Harporrat.  i.  r.  Ko- 
Xuyiras  ;  Argnm.  liL  ad  S>ph.  Oed.  Colon,  i-il.  Her- 
marni.)  This  hill  was  a  projecting  hpur  of  the  hill 
of  Pnrx.  Here  Meton  Kpfmn  to  have  Uvcd,  as 
nuj  be  inferred  finom  a  passage  in  Aristo])hanes 
(^r.  997),  in  which  Meton  says,  "  Mi  ton  am  I, 
wb(Hn  HelUs  and  Cokmus  know  "  (Strnr  ttfi  iyd; 
MerMT,  «r  aiSer  'EAA^  x«  Ko\uy6s).  This  is 
confirmed  by  die  atatament  that  the  house  of  Meton 
wa.H  close  to  the  Stoa  Poecile.  (Aclian,  F.  77.  xiii. 
12.)  On  the  hill  Coknos  Meton  placed  aome  "  aa- 
tronomkal  dedieatkn  *  (dni9q^  n  iarpoJiayutiv^ 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  :n>'iitioned;  and  near  it 
upon  the  wall  id  tliat  part  of  the  Pnjx  where  the 
asaembBea  of  the  ]i  pie  ware  held,  be  t«t  up  a 
ri\ioTp6wioVf  which  indicated  the  length  of  the  solar 
year.  {^Kunpiwiov  -rf  vvp  eftrp  /acAifo^/f, 
T#  T«(x*i  TV  "HJ  riKWfi',  SchoL  aiAritUfpk. 
Wsp.  907  ;  Suid.  *.  r.  Mtruy.)  The  ,St]ioruv>t  also 
aays,  that  the  Cokiuua  Agoiaeua  waa  behind  the 
Maera  6toa(4MaMp&2Tei):  but  aa  no  other  writar 
niontions  a  Stm  of  tlii^  naiiic  In  the  Asty,  it  is  prt>- 
babk  that  the  Scholiast  meant  the  Stoa  Baaileina. 

Tha  8lM  Poadla  waa  tha  Stoa  from  which  tha 
Stoic  philosophers  o!itain(fl  th»ir  nanif.  (I>i"p. 
Laert.  viL  5;  Lucian,  iMmtm.  14.)  It  waa  origin- 
ally called  3roil  IleiviaMlimaf.  (Plat  dm.  4; 
Diop.  Liu-rf.  /.  r.  ;  Stiid.  s.  r.  Irod.)  It  had  three 
walLi  covL-rcd  with  paintings;  a  middle  wall  with  two 
Urge  pamtinga,  lapreseatinK  aeeaea  fitaa  the  mythi- 
cal ape,  and  one  at  each  end,  containing  a  painting 
of  which  the  subject  waa  taken  from  Athenian  his- 
toy.  Onthaihvtwall  waathobattia  of  ObmS  hi 
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luaiu.  On  the  prrat  (rntral  wall  was  a  picture  of 
the  Atheoiaiu  oodcr  Tbeseus  iightiug  agaltut  the 
Amntm,  ad  another  ftpwwBtigy  an  anemblj  of 
tl:<'  Gnfk  rhiffs  after  ihc  captuir  of  Trf>y  dfliber- 
ating  n>>{iix:ting  the  vioUtioo  of  Cassandni  by  Ajax. 
Od  the  thinl  wall  was  a pahtii^of  tbfl  battle  of  Ma- 
ratboo.  These  j«jntin;;?«  wf-n-  very  c«l«l>rate<l.  The 
oombntof  the  Athenians  timl  Aiuazonswas  tiie  work 
of  Micun.  (AriMoph.  LytUtr.  681;  Arrian,  Anab. 
vii.  13.)  Th<'  bit  tie  of  Marathon  was  painted  by 
r.>!y^niitu.s,  Micun,  and  I'atJaeuiui.  (Plot.  Cim.4; 
Dio^.  Lai^rt.  vil.  5;  PUn.  SMXi.  8.  «.  84;  Adin, 
de  XaL  An.  viL  38.) 

After  describing  the  Stoa  Poecile,  and  mentianing 
the  stataea  at  Sokn  and  Seleacns,  and  the  Altar  of 
l*ity,  Pausaoias  quits  the  Agon  and  fsaea  up  the 
stnet  of  the  CenuncicuB  toarards  Dipylutn.  He 
pewet  between  the  Pnjx  and  the  Areiopagus  with- 
mt  mmfinning  eiihar,  aiooa  tin  kww  pwta  of  boUi 
WOT  uufciau  wirn  booms,  im  moc  oi^yeos  wmcB 
Le  nientii>a:4  is  the  Gymaasmm  of  Ptolemy,  which 
ha  deacribea  as  not  Car  from  the  Agaok  (rift  ifftfms 
Av^ipMTt  oA  and  tiaiBwl  after  ili  ftiaMOr 

Ptolemy:  it  contaim-*!  Hrrnme  of  st-mr,  worthy  of 
iaroectioo,  a  bronze  image  of  Ptolemy,  and  atatoea 
«f#al»tli»  Libyan,  and  of  Chryappiu  of  Soli  He 
d<*-rribt's  the  Tempi*  of  Theseus,  which  lie 
near  the  Gyninaaiain  (vp&t  yvyjtwi\tf, 
0.17.  §8).  The  proximity  of  41mm  two  ImiidingB  is 
aJ-ii  nM:i.,',n,_v  rinlan  li.  \%f^*ht — atrroi fi<<ri} 
n  woAft  vofCL  th  fiw  yvfuriffup,  Ties.  36.)  Of 
tw  temple  of  ThoMoa  no  haifo  already  spoken. 
[See  p.  287.]  At  this  spot  Paosaiuas  quitted  the 
Cenuneicns  and  tamed  to  the  right  ttmanls  the 
ratt.  If  be  had  gone  fbrtfaar  on  io  die  dinctkn  of 
Dipyhim.  he  would  at  least  have  mentioned  the 
lAOConmok,  or  monument  of  the  daughters  of  Leas, 
irindl  alood  hmt  the  Dipyltun  in  the  inner  Cera- 
aekas.  (Thuo.  i.  -in.  ii'  .57  ;  A.  lian,  V.  //.  xii. 
18;  Cic  Sat.  Ihor.  iii.  19  ;  Slrab.  ix.  p.  396  ; 
Barpocrat  Hesych.  *.  r.  A««Mc<ip»o»'.) 

It  has  been  aln>ady  mentioaed  that  the  Ceramei- 
eoa  was  a  long  wide  street,  extending  from  Dipylum 
to  tfia  Agora,  and  continued  imder  another  name  as 
hit  as  the  foantain  of  Callirhoo,  and  the  temple  with 
the  statue  of  Trtptolemus,  which  Forchluuiuuer  cod- 
jectures  be  the  same  as  the  PherephattiimL  This 
street,  like  the  Conio  of  the  Italian  towns,  appears 
to  have  been  the  grand  promenade  in  Athens.  The 
fblkrwing  pascage  frum  the  speech  of  Dentosthenes 

r'last  GoDOB  (fk  1858)  gim  a  lively  picture  of 
feeaHtf:  Not  loi^  lAenvard.s,"  says  Arist^xi, 
"  aa  I  wa.s  takinp  my  usual  tcalk  in  the  evening  m 
lk$  Agora  akmg  with  PhaDostratos  th«  Cetdiisian, 
aoe  <f  mfoampanions,  dMMOomM  np  to  as  Ctesias, 
tiie  sen  of  thh  defendant,  dnmk,  at  the  I^ncortum, 
near  the  boiiM  of  P/tbodaraa.  Upon  seeing  as  he 
diMtsd  oat,  and  having  Mdd  somethnig  to  niinsdf 
like  n  drunken  man.  mj  that  we  could  m  t  understand 
what  he  said,  he  went  post  as  «p  to  JJeiite  {wp)>s 
Wsitfry  tamy  In  that  placo  tbsM  wen  drinking 
(as  we  afterwards  le.-init)  at  the  ho»u>e  of  Pntnphilns 
tba  AiUcr,  this  defendamt  Conoo,  a  certain  fbe»> 
ttaNB,  ArBfaoUodBB,  Bpiatharaa  the  aon  of  Babolne, 
Theogenes  the  son  of  Aiiiln>mene«,  a  number  of 
penoos  whom  Cte^ias  brought  down  into  the  Agora. 
It  hB|ipned  tioit  we  met  thcM  men  aa  wo  were  re- 
tuminir  froTn  thf  Pfirrejyhatlium,  and  had  in  onr  walk 
again  reached  the  LeMwritun."    It  is  evident  frum 
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I  wfaara  on  dM  bin  of  tbe  Nympbot  sod  that  the 

'  Pherephattium  wa.s  in  any  case  to  tho  south  of  the 
j  Leocorium,  and  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  prome- 
I  nade:  hence  it  is  idantifled  bj  Forchbanmor  iridi 
the  temple  with  the  statue  of  Triyti'lenuLs. 

After  leaving  the  The&cium,  Pauhanitus  arrives  at 
the  Temple  of  Ot»  Diotcuri,  freqtiently  named  tbo 
Anaceitim,  lieeause  the  Didj^uri  (Ca.st'ir  and  rullux) 
were  called  ai  'Avoxf  i,  or  AvaxoX,  by  the  Athenians. 
(Plut.  Thes.  33;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  5;  Suid.  Etym. 
M.  *.  p.  'KvoKoi ;  Harpocrat.  s.  r.  'Avauttioy,  Tlo- 
Ktrypturot.)  lie  does  not,  however,  mention  either 
the  distance  of  the  Anaceium  fivm  the  Thescjam, 
or  the  direction  which  he  took  m  proceeding  thither. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  turned  to  the  ea»t, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  since  be  adds  in  the 
next  paragraph,  that  above  the  temple  of  the  Dio- 
scmri  is  the  sacred  encketire  of  Aglaurus.  The 
latter,  sm  we  know,  was  situated  on  the  northern 
Bde  of  the  Acropolis,  immediately  under  the  Erech- 
[see  p.  286] ;  and  that  the  Anaoeiom  wis 
the  Aglaurium,  ap|«.-in<  from  the  t.ile  of  the 
of  Peisistntus  (Poljnwn.  L  81),  whidi 
has  bean  aboadf  nhted.  Tm  praoumi^  of  tbo 
Anaceium  and  Aglauriuni  is  al>o  attt  >tf>d  by  Luciau. 
(Fiteator.  42.)  And  since  Paosanias  mentions  the 
Anaoanm  beiwo  the  Aglaoriam,  wo  may  place  it 
north-west  of  the  latter. 

Near  to  the  Aglaoriiun,  says  Pansauias,  is  the 
Pt  ■yftnoMt,  whew  tbelawoof  BdoBwerspnaerved. 
Hence  the  Prytiineinm  um^t  have  «to<xl  at  the  north - 
eastern  corner  of  the  Acropolis;  a  poiutian  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  narrative  ef  Ponaaaba,  flait  in 
prcx^efiliiit;  from  thence  to  the  temple  of  S8rapu<, 
he  desicciulcd  into  the  lower  partes  of  the  city  (^s 
ffdre*  rifs  m6\ws),  and  abo  by  the  fact  that  tbo 
street  of  the  Trii)o«ls,  which  led  to  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  DionyhUii  near  the  theatre  commenced  at 
the  I'nrtaneium.    (Pans.  i.  80.  §  I.) 

North  of  the  Acropolis  there  were  some  other 
monuments.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis,  erTone(>u.s|y 
called  the  PropyUeum  of  the  new  Ai:i>ni  [fiee  p.  29.'>]» 
and  the  Horologinm  of  Andn»nicu.s  (\\nhe,stcs.  Ap- 
parently north  of  these  shoald  be  placed  certain 
buildings  erected  by  Hadrian,  which  Paosanias  does 
not  mention  till  he  had  spcJcen  of  the  Oljmpieiuro, 
the  greatest  of  the  worlcs  of  this  emperor.  After 
describing  the  Olympieiimi,  PooBanias  remarks  (i. 
18.  §  9) :  Hadrian  constructed  other  boildings  for 
the  Athenians,  a  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zetis  Pan- 
heUeniua,  and  a  sanotoaiy  common  to  all  the  goda 
(a  Fiuitbeon).  Tbo  moot  ooni|jcaoiis  ol||eeta  an 
120  columns  nf  Plirjpaii  nuurble.  Thewahsof  the 
porticoes  are  made  of  the  same  material.  In  the 
same  pUce  are  apartments  (e2ir^furra)  adorned  iritb 
pilded  nxjfs  and  alaloifter  stone,  and  with  statues 
and  paintings;  books  are  denoeiied  in  them  (or  in 
tiiii  sanetnarj).  Tban  iaauoagTmnuiamnamed 
after  Hadrian,  in  which  there  are  100  columns  fro!n 
the  quarries  of  Libya."  The  ancient  remains  north 
of  the  portieo  of  Atbenn  ArchegetiB  ore  ouppooed  to 
belontj  to  a  portion  of  thei«  buildings.  *'  The  Co- 
rinthian colonnade,  of  which  the  soathem  extremity 
is  aboat  70  yavdo  to  tbo  nortb  of  tbo  obofMncn. 
tioned  ywirti(n.  was  the  decorated  facade  (with  a 
gateway  in  the  centre)  of  a  quadrangular  iuclobure, 
wbiebiitnMMhloto  tiw  eastwaidflfit.  Atetn- 
.vtyle  propylaeum,  formed  of  column-^  ^  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  29  feet  high,  similar  to  thobo  bdore  the 
wan,  OMipk  that  tko  kll«  an  Mt  Aitid, 
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22  fi*H  before  the  gate  of  the  incloeure,  which  was 
376  feet  long,  and  252  broad;  round  tba  iniiide  of 
it.  At  a  distance  of  S3  feet  firotn  the  wall,  are  vestiges 
of  a  colonnade.  In  tiie  northern  wall,  wliich  still 
exists,  are  the  reoiUDt  of  «a«  laigs  qnadiangolar 
reoeee  or  apartment  b  tin  eatre  S4  Mt  in  length, 
and  of  two  semicirciilar  rcccsu^es  nearly  eqnal  to  it 
{b  diameter.  The  church  of  M^g^  fuiaghla, 
whtdi  etaikb  towirdi  the  «Mlem  aide  of  the  in- 
clixsurv,  is  fonned  of  the  remains  of  an  ajicient 
building,  consisting  <a  ooe  ode  of  a  ruined  arch, 
•ad  oo  the  oCher  of  m  awJiitrave  aupported  hj  a 
j)ila.ster,  aiiJ  tlia-o  lulumns  of  the  Doric  onli-r,  1  foot 
9  iBches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  somewhat  declining 
period  of  att ....  The  genanl  flui  ^  tfldMitiiy 
that  nf  a  quadrangle  surrounded  with  porticoes, 
having  one  or  nuMe  buildings  in  the  centre:  thus 
■gifciiig  perftdty  tridi  llui  work  of  Hadrian  which 
contained  stoae,  a  colonnade  of  Phnrgian  m.arllo,  and 

B  libraiy  The  building  near  the  c«satre  ui' 

the  quadrangle,  which  was  converted  into  a  church 
of  the  P:irm;^'hfa.  mny  h.ive  been  the  Panllieon.  .  .  . 
Poailblj  also  the  teniple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Pau- 
heUeniua  efeood  in  the  cntn  «f  the  iudonue.* 
(Leake,  p.  258,  seq.) 

£.  Fourth  Fart  of  (he  Rorde  of  Puutaniat. — From 
the  J'rytaneiutn  to  the  btadiuin,  (Pans.  i.  18. 
§4-19.) 

Pansanias  went  straight  from  the  Prytaneium  to 
the  OlTmpieium,  between  which  building's  he  notices 
theee  objects,  the  Temple  of  Surapii,  the  place  of 
meeting  of  Theseus  and  Peiritli()u>.  and  the  Temple 
EUeUkjfitu  After  deecribing  the  Oljmpieiuni, 
nuaaidM  menHcM  tiie  templee  of  Apollo  pTthitut, 
and  of  Apt>llo  IXljihinius.  The  Pgthiwn  (^TlvOioy) 
was  ooe  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuariea  in  Athens. 
We  know  ham  Thnejdides  (h.  15)  that  h  wis  hi 
fbe  aunc  quart*T  as  the  Olympit  itini.  and  from 
Sinbo  (ix.  p.  404),  that  the  Nwred  inclosures  of 
the  two  tempka  wen  onlj  separated  hf  a  wall,  upon 
vliidi  wxs  the  .iltar  of  'Aeiis  A>tninaPiis.  The 
JJeiphituum  (JkO^wutr)  was  appaiviitly  near  the 
Pyaiun.  It  was  also  a  tomple  of  great  antiquity, 
being  said  to  have  been  founded  by  AcReus.  In  lU 
neighbourhood  aat  one  of  the  courts  for  the  trial  of 
cases  of  homldde,  ealled  ^  M  Ae^^iW^.  (Plot. 
Then.  12,  IH;  P.>lhix,  viii.  119;  Paus.  i.  28.  §  10.) 

Paut>auias  next  proceed*  to  Tlte  Gardens  {pi 
aijvmy,  which  must  have  been  situated  east  of  the 
anorc-nientioncd  tetn|ile.M,  nlrmg  the  ripht  bank  of 
the  IlLsssus.  In  thi>  i<K.dity  was  a  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite :  the  statue  of  thiis  f^oddass,  caUsd  ''Aphro- 
dite in  the  Gardens,''  by  AK^atnenes,  wxs  one  of  the 
most  cclebrat«Hl  piece:^  of  statuary  iu  all  Athens. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4;  Ltidan,  Imag.  4,  6.)  PUny 
(/.  r.),  misled  by  the  name  "  Gardens,"  places  this 
btatue  outride  the  walls;  but  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Pausanias  in  another  pMBge  0.27. 
§  3)  that  it  was  in  the  dtj. 

Pausunias  then  vi«ita  tiie  Cfno$arg9»  and  Ly- 
tfSNwn,  both  of  whi(  h  were  »ituatcd  outside  the 
walls,  and  are  described  below  in  the  account  of  the 
iobarfas  of  the  city.  From  the  Lyodnm  lie  returns 
to  the  city,  and  mentions  the  Altar  of  Boreas,  who 
carried  off  Ordthjria  troio  the  banks  of  the  llissus, 
and  the  A&ar  of  tte  ttUriim  Mum,  tnth  aHan 
being  upon  the  biuiks  of  the  llis.>-us.  (Comii.  I'l.*;. 
jnatdr,  c  6;  Uerud.  viL  189.)  The  altar  ul 
Bawaa  ia  described  hf  Pbilo  (/.  c.)  as  opposite  the 
tampla  «f  Arlenii  Agrateray  which  probablj  stands 
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upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  Stavromenos  P«;tnMt. 
To  the  east  uf  tlie  altar  of  Boreas  stood  the  altar  of 
the  nissian  Muses.  In  1676  Span  and  Whelcr 
ob«erved,  about  fiAy  yards  aljove  the  bridge  of  the 
Stadium,  the  foun<lations  of  a  oicnlar  tsn^ASi  which 
had,  however,  disapp«>ared  fal  tlie  tfmt  of  Stoatl. 
This  was  pn)l>al>ly  the  Temple  of  tlie  llLv^ian  Sfuses, 
for  though  Pansanias  oolj  mentiooa  an  altar  of  these 
goddesses,  tfiere  may  have  been  also  a  temple. 

On  the  other  siik-  of  tlie  llissus  Pausanias  entcn^l 
the  district  Agrae  or  Affra,  in  which  was  the  Jev^tU 
of  Arttmb  Agroltra,  spoken  of  above.  A  part  of 
this  district  wa.s  .«>a(  ml  to  l>emrtrr,  f-inre  -(ve  knnw 
that  the  lesber  Eleusiuian  uijsteries  were  cdebnted 
in  Agrse,  and  were  hsMC  called  nl  *Aypau, 
(Steph.  B.  *.  r.  "Aypa ;  Phjt.  Dnnetr.  26.)  Ste- 
phanos {L  c.)  says  that  Agra  was  a  spot  before 
the  dtf  t4s  «d\M»f),  bat  thb  a|feait  to  be 
only  a  condasinn  drawn  from  tlie  aame,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  the  country, 
and  may  be  c  lassed  together  with  the  above-men> 
tinned  error  of  I'liny  .Vt>out  the  gardens.  The  I'a- 
uathcuaic  Suuliuui  was  als^i  in  Ap-ue,  alter  de- 
scribillg  which  [see  p.  292],  Pausania.s  retraoee  Us 
steps  to  tile  Prytmeium.  He  ha.s  oniitled  to  mention 
the  hill  Ankttus  (  ApStjttiSi),  Mtuiited  above  tlic 
Stadium,  where  the  Dicasts  were  bwoni.  (  Harpocnt., 
He>ych.,  Suid.  g.  r.;  Pollux,  nu.  122.)  The  high 
ground  of  A^rae  appears  to  have  been  called  UeUcun 
in  ancient  times.  (CUdanoa,  Bdckv,  Amtoi. 
Grate,  i.  826.) 

F.  Fifth  Part  of  the  Rout*'  of  Patisamas. — From 
the  jyytnneium  to  the  Prttjn/loM  ^  tka  AcrO' 
polis.  (I'aus.  i.  20—22.  §  3.) 

In  Uus  part  of  lus  nmtc  Pansanias  went  nmnd 
the  eastern  and  soothera  sides  of  the  AcrapdKa. 

Starting  again  from  the  Prytaneium,  he  went  down 
the  Street  ^f  the  Tr^^odtf  which  led  to  the  Leoaenm 
or  saend  coelosBre  of  Dionysas.   The  positioa  cf 

th'is  street  is  marVnl  l  y  tl;>'  .  xi^tinp  Chm-a^c  Mo- 
nument Ljsicratcii  Isee  p.  2'J  l  \,  and  by  a  number 
of  small  dimfdiss,  whA  probabfy  occupy  the  place 
of  the  triixxl  teniyiles.  Tho  Len.uum,  vhirh  con- 
tained two  teuiplea  of  Dionysus,  and  wiiich  was 
cUm  to  the  tbaatre^  wae  sttnated  in  the  district 
cjdled  Limmie.  It  was  here  that  the  Dionysiac 
festival,  called  Lenaea,  was  celebrated.  (Thuc.  ii.  15; 
Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  411,  b.  2nd  ed.)  The  Lenaeum 
must  be  placed  immediately  below  the  theatre  to  the 
south.  Immediatelv  to  the  east  of  the  theatre,  and 
consequently  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
AcrojK>ILs,  was  the  Odehtm  of  Pericles.  Its  pite 
is  accurately  determined  by  Vitruvius,  who  say.s 
(v.  9),  that  it  lay  on  tne  left  hand  to  jiersiMis 
coming  out  of  the  theatre.  This  Odeium,  which 
mu.st  be  dlstingai.slied  from  the  carUer  building  with 
this  name  near  the  llij«u.s,  wa4  boilt  by  Peridea, 
and  its  roof  U  suid  to  have  been  an  imitation  cf 
the  tent  of  Xerxes.  (Plut.  Per.  13.)  It  was  burnt 
during  the  hiegc  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  n.  c.  8."),  but 
was  rebuilt  by  Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  b.c.  63.  (Apfnan, 
B.  Mithr.  38;  Vitruv.  ic;  lUn  kh.  No.  357;  I>ici. 
UfAnt.  pp.  822,  823,  2nded.)  Ail  traces  of  thift 
miilding  have  disappeared. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  theatre  an  HNOa 
remains  of  a  succession  of  arches,  which  Leak*  ces 
jectans  may  have  bdcqged  t»  a^ortifio^  built  If 
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tmmrn^'"  between  the  tlicatro  and  dn  Odcinm  of 
Herodes.  Perliaps  tbcgr  w«  Uw  nmaim  of  tlw 
Portieu*  Eummia,  wlikh  BppMn  fimui  VUniTiiH 

(JL  c.)  to  have-  been  dose  to  tlie  theatre.   FoT  ID 
■ooount  of  tbe  theatre  iUelf,  aee  p.  284. 
In  pnoeedint;  tram  the  dieirtrB  PMuumlM  flnt 

iMDtidiu  tbe  7c/wiA  <>/*  TtJos  or  Calog,  ]ip]o\r  the  , 
llMip  looks  flf  tiie  Acxopolis,  firum  which  l>aed»luii 
li  mli  to  iHvre  fadried  oim  dnwn.  PknaniM  nest 
nwnes  trt  the  Ai^  lfpif  iuin  or  Ti  mpli'  of  Asclrpvts, 
which  etoed  immediately  above  the  CKleium  uf  lie- 
rndei  Attieos.  Iti  site  is  detenniiMd  hf  tiw  ststv- 
iniMit  tli:tt  it  rontaiuctl  a  fmintain  of  watrr,  reli-bratcd 
u  the  fountain  at  wliich  Area  slew  HaUirrhotiiius, 
ttesaaef  PosddML  PwuHiias  makes  no  mention 
rf  the  Oticium  of  Hcmdcs,  since  this  buildinp  was 
not  erected  when  be  wrute  his  account  of  Alliens. 
[Sec  pw  286.]  Next  to  the  Asclcpieiom  Pausa- 
niA.*,  ill  his  n^i't^iit  to  tlif  ArP)]»)li.'^,  juismsI  by  the 
Temple  of  Tltinis,  «itli  iLe  Tomb  oj  JJippolytut 
bfrmit  of  it,  the  Ttrmjtle  of  Aphrodite  Pafidamu 
tmdPtUJut.  aiid  tla-  Temple  of  He  Curotrophug  and 
DtmeUr  Chloe  At  the  temple  of  A]>hnxlite  Pan- 
demus,  Paosanias  was  again  dose  to  the  statues  of 
Iknuuiiins  aiul  Ariatopeiton.  [See  p.  297,  a.]  The 
IiroximitT  cif  this  temple  to  the  tmnb  of  Uippolytus 
t>  allaa.^  to  by  Euripides  {BifftL  S9,Mq.>  The 
temple  uf  Gc  and  I>emeter  was  probably  sttiiated 
bntKith  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros.  At  the  foot 
of  tiie  wall,  supporting  the  platform  of  the  latter 
temple,  there  are  two  dooa,  coeval  with  the  wall, 
and  cuuducting  into  a  small  grutto,  which  was  pro- 
hahly  the  shrine  of  Go  ami  Denietor.  It  was  situated 
«  ibe  right  hand  of  the  traveUer,  just  before  be 
eiBMPced  the  direct  Hent  to  tlie  Propyhwa;  and 
fnioi  being  placed  within  A  mil,  which  furmod  one 
«f  the  drfffiK^  of  the  Acnypolis,  it  is  sometimes 
dsseribedassfirtortiMhtter.  (Soph.4Hr(ML  Col. 
ICOi;  SkuA.  *.v.  KovpoTpcipos  F^.)  The  position 
of  this  temple  is  illustrated  by  a  passaee  in  the 
Lyiiitwta  oT  AiiitopfaaDfls  (829),  where,  dw  Atbe- 
nian  women  Iwing  in  posses.sion  of  the  Acro{K)li.s, 
Ljntnta  suddealy  perceives  a  man  at  the  temple 
rfDwuiier  ObM  mpptornddag  tbe  citadel: 

AT.    loii,  loif,  ywaiKts  .... 

&>'8p'  4*^f»'  ipi  Tpoailvra  .... 
rr.    Hot;  V  iarh^  ^ris  i<rri ;  AT.  99fiL  th 

Th*"  Eleutinium,  which  Paosanias  had  mentioned 
(i.  14.  §  3}  in  tbe  description  of  his  second  ronte 
[see  p.  297,  b],  Leake  conjectures  to  have  been  tbe 
great  cavern  iu  Uie  middle  of  the  rocks  at  the 
MM  tun  «od  «f  the  Acropolis.  The  Eleiisinium  is 
nid  hf  CleaiaiB  ef  Alexandria  (J^trept.  p.  13, 
Svlburg),  and  Amobius  (<u/r.  (rent.  vi.  p.  193, 
Alsire)  to  ham  been  bdow  tJie  Acrupolii».  Tbe 
Eboiiniiim  is  also  mentioned  hj  Timcydides  (IL  1 5) 
uii  Xiiiophnn  (/Iif»iHtrch.  9),  bot  witlioaft  Any 
joitive  iratiratinn  of  its  sits. 

0.  Sbedk  Pmt  ofOm  Bmh  &r  FlaMBudai^The 

ArrojH>lU,  Areujpogm  am  Acadtmff.  (Pans. 

L  '22.  §  4 — 30.) 

Tbe  Acrcmoiis  has  been  already  described.  In 
dttenfioK  oooi  it  Flmiiiits  notices  tlie  esvs  ef 
I'm  ajiJ  tlie  AreiopigU  [iee  ii<.  •iSG,  281],  and  the 
pLwe  near  the  Areio|lilglM,  wbero  the  sliip  was  kept, 
vfcidi  wm  dn^sed  thnngli  tlw  dty  in  the  gnat 
Fmtkaik  teml,  ■nmoaiiled  hf  tlw  Pafliw  of 


AtfMm  M  a  nil  (i.  29.  §  1).  He  then  proceeds 
tlmm^  D^M^nn  to  tbe  outer  Cerameicus  and  tho 
Acadco^.  Tlw  two  litlerare  spoken  of  undor  tlw 
■Dbailw  «f  the  c^f . 

\i  \h  re:ii;irkcd  by  I.sdcnites  that  tlic  city  was  di- 
vided into  Kmfuu  and  the  country  into  SrifAOi  (SicA^^ 
Ml  n)v  fiim  wiK»  mrrd  mifior,  X^P°^  "(nnA 

i^jiiov^.  Areop.  p.  149,  cd.  Stcjih.).  In  ci>iLs«'<|uciu'e 
of  this  remark,  and  of  the  frequent  opposition  be- 
tween tlw  mdXit  and  tho  8%wi,  itwasfbnnoriytmdn- 
tallied  by  many  writers  that  imne  of  the  Attic  dcmi 
were  witliin  tlie  city.  But  since  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  contrary  wm  tho  ease,  ft  baa 
been  suppcwied  that  the  city  demi  were  oiitMdo  tho 
walls  when  the  demi  were  eatabUshed  by  Cki.>thenes, 
but  wore  .subsequently  incloded  within  the  walls 
upon  the  oulnr^'cmcnt  of  the  city  by  Tliemist(xlp,s. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  will  not  apply  tij  all  the 
demi,  since  Melite  and  Cydatlienaeum,  for  examploi 
as  well  as  others,  mu.st  have  Ix  en  iii<  huli-^l  witbin 
the  city  at  the  time  of  Clci^thenes.  A  httle  cuu- 
sideration,  however,  will  show  the  neoesnty  of  ad> 
mitting  the  dirision  of  the  city  into  the  demi  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  latter  by  Cieibthenes. 
It  ii  certain  that  every  Athenian  citizen  was  enrolled 
in  aomo  demos,  and  that  the  whole  tenitory  of 
Attica  was  distributed  into  a  certain  number  of  demi. 
Hence  the  city  must  have  been  formed  by  Clei^thones 
mto  one  or  more  domi;  fcr  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  tho  city  mmU  bave  belon([;ed  to  no  demns,  which 
we  kiiuw  to  have  ixivn  itiijKjfisible.  At  tbe  yanie 
time  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  statement  of 
Isoentai,  dnee  the  demi  witbin  the  walb  ef  Atfwns 
wore  ftv.aild  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  dlj.  For  administrative  purposes  the  city 
was  Prided  into  icfii^ai  or  wards,  the  iTihwVlt^"te 

bi'i;i;_''  cMini  Ku^rjrai.  (Comp.  Ariito|fh.  iVilk 966, 
Ljftistr.  5;  Ueaych.  s.  v.  K«/iCU.) 
The  Mlowing  ii  a  Kit  of  the  dty  dead : — 

1.  Cerameicus  (KfpafxtiKds  :  ElA.  Ktpafifis), 
divided  into  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Cerameicus. 
Tbe  bmer  Oenincieae  haa  beea  abvady  deKribed, 

and  tbo  Outer  Cerameicus  is  spoken  of  below.  [S<'e 
]>.  303.]  The  two  districts  formed  only  one  demus, 
wliich  belonged  to  the  tribe  Aoanaalii.  Wovdswortb 
maintains  (j,.  171)  that  the  term  Inner  Cerameicus 
was  used  only  by  kter  writers,  and  that  during  tbe 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  for  nwof  ^aan  afterwards, 
there  was  only  one  Cerameicus,  nan>ely,  that  outside 
the  walls.  But  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Antlphon,  who  spoke  of  the  two  Cenuneici 
(ap.  Harpocrat.  #.  r.),  and  of  riianodomiui,  who 
stated  that  the  Leocorium  was  in  tiie  middle  of  the 
Cerameicus  (ap.  Harpocrat.  *.  p.  AtvK6pioy). 

2.  Melite  (M*A/tt;:  Eth.  MfA(T«r$),  was  a  demus 
of  the  tribe  Cocropis,  west  of  tlic  Inner  Ceraiiiei<  u.s. 
The  exac  t  hmits  uf  this  demus  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
hilly  dirtrict  in  the  west  of  the  Asly,  comprising 
tbe  hills  of  tho  Nymphs,  of  the  Pnyx  and  of  tho 
Mnseiom,  and  including  within  it  tbe  sc|<aratc  demi 
of  Seambonidae  and  Collytus.  MeUte  Ls  said  to  have 
been  named  from  a  wife  of  Hercules.  It  was  one  of 
the  fflOit  jpopoJoua  parte  of  the  dty,  and  contained 
mnai  temfim  as  well  as  houses  of  distinguished 
men.  In  Melite  «  ere  the  HephJwsteium,  the  Eury- 
saceium,  tlic  Culonus  Agoraeos  £respccting  these 
throe,  see  p.  298 J;  the  temple  of  Heveulee  Aladp 
caeoB  [see  pw896,s];  the  Melu^feiiun,  in  whidi 
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MeUnippus,  the  boo  of  Thewns,  was  burip»l  (Ilar- 
{Kxrat.  #.  r.  M«\ai'/inr«»or);  the  temple  of  Athena 
Aristobula,  built  hy  Tbemistodes  near  his  own  boose 
(Plat  Thrm,  22);  the  hou«>  of  Callias  (Plat.  Par- 
126,  a.;  Schoh  ad  Aristoph.  Jian.  504); 
the  home  of  Phoci<m,  which  still  existed  in  Pla- 
tan lis  time  (Pint  Phoc.  18);  and  a  building, 
called  the  "  Iloose  of  the  MeUtians,"  in  which  tm- 
fredies  were  reheanicd.  (Heqrch.  Phot.  Lex.  «.  p. 
MtKnittp  o7irof.)  Tha  ia,  periiaps,  the  same 
theatre  as  the  one  b  which  Aesohines  plajed  the 
part  of  Onomaus,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
ntoated  in  CuUTtoa  (ilAipoenU.  «. «.  IffXP*^' ; 
Aoonym.  VU.AeaA.)\  rinestiwdlflnekof  lUHte,  an 
we  have  already  observed,  subsequently  included  the 
dtmns  of  CoUjtua.  It  is  probable  that  this  theatre 
ii  tiw  one  of  whidi  fh*  tmuuBs  of  a  great  part  of 
the  semicircle  arc  still  vi>ililc,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
on  the  weatem  side  of  the  hill  of  Pdjx.  The  Meli- 
iSm  Gate  attheSW.oenHrQf  tin  city  ««nio  called, 
as  Icadinsr  to  the  district  Molite.  [See  p.  263,  b.] 
Plinj  (iv.  7.  a.  1 1 )  apeaka  of  aa  "  opfidam  Uelite," 
triiieh  it  eoqjeeliind  tp  liavt  ban  tb*  ftrtiw  of 
the  Macedonians,  andtld  Ol  tht  UO  MllWllUn. 
[See  a  284,  a.] 

8.  SommlnmiM  (iMoftSmwlim),  m  imma  hAmg- 
iag  to  the  tribe  Iy<'()ntis.  In  canscqiipnce  of  a 
pMsage  of  Paosaniaa  (i.  3d.  §  2)  MiilliT  plat  id 
thk  donm  near  EleosiB;  bat  it  b  now  admitted 
that  it  wxs  one  of  the  dty  detni.  It  waflproliably  in- 
cluded williin  the  district  of  Melite,  and  occupied 
the  Hills  of  the  Nymphs  and  of  Pnyz.  Its  cnn- 
n'-xioii  with  Mi'lite  is  intimated  by  the  Iccrend,  that 
Mi-lite  derived  its  name  from  Melite,  a  daughter  of 
Myrmex,  md  the  wife  df  flanmles  :  and  that 
this  Mynnex  gave  his  name  to  a  street  in  Scam- 
bonidiic.  (Harpocrat.  *.  p.  WtKlrti ;  Hesych.,  #.  r. 
MvpfirtKos  aTpa*6s comp.  Ariatoph.  Thesm.  100; 
and  Phot  I^x.)  This  street,  however,  the  '*  Street 
of  Ants,"  did  not  derit-e  its  name  firotn  a  hero,  but 
from  its  being  cnxiked  and  narrow,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose the  streets  to  tuve  been  in  tbia  hillj  districL 
Scambtmidae,  ahw,  probably  derired  its  name  from 
the  Kaine  circuniHtance  (frum  otcaftMis,  **  crooked.") 

4.  Co%<Ht  (KaAAvT^i,  not  KoAvrr^t :  £tk. 
KtXXvnSi),  a  demtis  belonging  to  tha  tribe  Aegeis, 

aiiil  jirohiihly,  as  we  have  alrea4ly  sjiiil,  soiiietiiiies 
UDcluded  under  the  general  name  of  Melite.  It  ap- 
peara  hem  a  p-Lssage  of  Stn^  (i.  p.  65)  thai  Col- 
lytiH  and  Melite  were  .kI'.k  rut,  hut  that  their 
boundaries  were  not  accurately  marked,  a  passage 
which  both  Leaka  and  Wordswricth  liava  errawoosly 
supposed  to  mean  that  these  phros  had  precise 
boundaries.  (It  is  evident,  however,  thatX^ytos 
and  Mdita  are  qiMiad  aa  an  example  of  |ri^  Irrtir 
iiKpiSuy  opuv.)  Wordsworth,  ninrenver,  remarks 
that  it  was  the  least  respectable  quarter  in  the 
whoib  of  Athanat  twi  «•  know,  on  the  oootrarjr, 
that  it  was  a  favourite  place  of  n'>i<Ii-nfo.  Henrc 
Plutarch  says  (de  Es$iL  6,  p.  601 ),  '  neitlier  du 
all  Athenians  mhabit  Collytus,  ncH*  Corinthians 
Craneium,  nor  S|>»rtans  Pitane."  Craneium  and 
Pitane  being  two  favourite  localities  in  Corinth  and 
SparU  respectively.  It  is  described  Hinarfoa 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod.  243,  p.  375,  Bt-kker),  tm  a  trr«- 
Ptnis  (which  does  not  lucao  a  iiarmw  .street,  hut 
rfmply  a  street,  «dai|k  Kod.  xiL  10;  Hesych.  $.  v.), 
situated  in  the  centrt  of  the  city,  and  much  value<l 
for  its  use  of  the  market  (iyopat  x/"'?  ri^wfiiKot), 
hf  which  words  w«  are  praltably  to  understand  that 
it  «M  eomniantly  atnatad  for  the  nae  «f  tha  maifcat. 
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Forchhammer  places  Collytus  between  the  Jjills  of 
l*nyx  and  Museium,  in  which  case  the  exproMkion  of 
its  being  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  oiwfc  Bd  ha 
interpreted  strictly.  The  same  writer  also  mipposes 
crt¥w6s  not  to  signify  a  street,  but  the  whole 
district  between  the  Pnyz  and  the  Moseinm,  in. 
dnding  the  slopes  of  thoee  hills.  L^e  thinks  that 
CoUytna  bordeied  upon  Diomeia,  and  accordingly 
places  it  between  Melite  and  Diomeia;  bat  the  ao- 
thority  to  which  he  refeia  would  point  to  an 
cendasion,  namely,  that  Gol^ptna  and  Diomeia 
situated  on  opposite  sides  flf  the  city.  We  are  told 
that  OiUTtaa  was  the  £rtlMr  «f  Oionoa,  the  fftvoorita 
of  Hcmuea;  and  thai  aonM  of  tiic  Mriitensea, 
the  guiilance  of  Diomus,  inlfrrated  from  3Iclite| 
settled  in  the  spot  called  Diomeia,  from  their  Isnw, 
where  they  cdebmted  the  IfclaijnlBia,  in  memoiy 
of  their  origin.  (Pint,  de  KxsiL  L  c;  Steph.  B.  t.  r. 
Atiiuta ;  Hesjch.  «.  r.  AMyMica.^  This  legend 
cQofinna  tha  pnoeding  aceoont  of  OoUytna  bsinf 
ntaatad  in  Melite.  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
was  a  theatre  in  CoUytus,  in  which  Aeschinea  plajed 
the  pert  of  Owwniana;  and  we  afe  dee  toU  ual  ha 
liviil  in  this  district  45  years.  (Aesch.  P.p.  5.) 
Collytus  was  also  the  residence  of  Timon,  the  mi»- 
antluope  (Loeiaii,  Tmm,  7,  44),  and  waa  eele- 
hrated  as  tha  damns  erf  Platn. 

5.  Cyfartewoeiww  (KuSo^i'cuov :  Etk.  ViuMn- 
vaitii),  a  demos  belonging  to  the  tribe  FSncBoais. 
(Harp.  Suid.  Steph.  Phot.)  The  name  is  apparently 
compounded  of  Kvhos  "  ;,don',"  and  A^ifnuot,  and  is 
hence  expkineil  by  IleKVchioa  (#.«.)  aa  Mo^o% 
'h9T\valoi.  It  i.i,  therefore,  very  probable,  .t5  Leake 
has  suggested,  that  this  denias  occupied  the  The- 
seian  dly,  that  is  to  say,  the  Acropolis,  and  tlie 
part«  adjacent  tn  it  on  the  sonth  and  8onth-ea.«t. 
(Leake,  p.  443;  MiiUcr,  Dor,  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  tran-sl.) 

6.  Diomeia  (A4^u«ia:  Etk.  Aiapsit),  a  demna 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  connsting,  like 
Cerameicus,  of  an  Outer  and  an  Inner  Diomei.i. 
The  luner  Diomeia  comprised  the  eastern  part  of 
city,  and  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  city-gates  in 
this  quarter.  In  the  Outer  Diomeia  was  situated 
the  Cynosaigea.  (Steph.,  Said.  ».  r.  Au^/uia;  He- 
sych. s.  V.  Aio^it ;  Steph.,  Heqrch.  «.  v.  KiW- 
aapyti ;  Schol.  ad  ArittojA.  Ram.  664 ;  Pint,  dit 
Fx.nl.  I.  c.)  The  Outer  Diomeia  could  not  have 
extended  but  bcjood  the  walls,  since  the  demos 
Alopece  waa  dose  to  C3maaar^.  and  anfy  devca  «r 
twelve  stadia  from  tlie  wall.-*  of  the  d^J.  (Hand. 
V.  63;  Aesch.  c.  Jim.  p.  119,  Beiske.) 

7.  Coeh  (KoUn),  a  demoa  belonging  to  tiia  tribe 
Hippothoontis.  It  lay  pmrtly  within  a!id  j^artly  vsith- 
oat  the  dtj,  in  the  vallej  between  tie  Mcsdum  and 
the  bills  en  ti»  sovdlMm  ride  of  IBssos.  b  tUa 

(ii'~trift,  just  outside  the  Melitian  rate,  were  the 
sepulchroi  of  Thncydides  and  Cimon.  [For  autho- 
rite,  sea  S6S.] 

8.  Ceiriadae  (K*ipid8a(),  a  demus  belonging  to 
tlie  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Haipocrat.,  Said.,  Steph. 
B.,  Hesych.  «.  v.)  The  perftian  of  this  demos 
is  uncertain ;  hut  Saiippe  brings  forward  many 
argumculs  to  prove  tliat  it  was  within  the  dty 
widia.  In  this  district,  and  perhans  near  the  Vli^ 
tnMim,  wa5  the  ^i^xiSpov.  into  which  criminals  were 
CAftt.  (Tor  authorities,  bee  Siiuppe,  pp  17,  lb.) 

9.  Agnte  {"Aypai),  was  situated  south  of  the 
UiKSus,  and  in  the  SE.  of  ti\e  city.  Respecting  its 
site,  see  p.  300,  b.  It  dues  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
separate  demus,  and  was  periiapa  induded  in  the 
donna  of  Afryle,  wliieh  was  sitaatad  aooth  of  iL 
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10.  Luimoe  (Atn^at),  was  .1  distrirt  tn  the  smith 

Uw  AciDDoltt,  in  whicb  the  tein{»le  of  IHunjsus 
WM  sitiHlid.  (Tliiio.  S.  15.)  It  WM  nol  a  demos, 
a»  st  it*".]  br  the  Scholiast  on  r.illimiirhiu  (//.  in 
IkL  1 7i),  who  bu  mutaken  the  Limiiae  of  MtMonin 
ftr  llw  Urum  af  Atlwiw*  ^ 

OJonut,  which  we  hnvp  ppolcon  of  as  a  hill  in 
Uie  city,  is  nuunuined  bj  Sauppe  to  have  b«en  a 
mftn^  deBMMt  tat  «m  imvis^    998,  K 

The  Kuhop«n  citic^?  of  Eretm  and  Hi>tiaoa  were 
Mid  by  Mine  to  have  been  luuned  from  Attic  demi 
(8tnk  X.  fk  445);  and  from  another  passsf^  of 
Strabo  (x.  \>.  447)  it  has  boon  infcnrd  that  the  w>- 
csikd  New  Agora  occupwd  the  site  of  Erptria.  [tiee 
|k  SM,  b.]  R  ir  dasbdU  iriwthrr  Eretria  was 
ritosted  in  the  city :  and  at  aU  eventn  it  is  not  men- 
tioiied elsewhere,  cither  bj  writers  or  inscriptionj,  as 
ademns. 

Respectinp  t\ie  city  demi  the  best  aeconnt  is  pirni 
bj  ijaui^,  JM  Demu  Vrbaais  AtAenarmm,  Wet- 

X.  8IIBUBM  or  THE  ClTT. 

1.  Th£  Outer  C(rnm>  ti~ut  and  the  Acntlemy. — 
The  rasd  to  the  Acadeiuj  ('A«a5q/u'a),  which  was 
dirtant  fliz  «r  eight  stadia  from  the  gate  named 

Dipjlum.  ran  through  thp  Ontcr  Cerameiciw. 
(Lit.  xiiL  24;  Thuc,  vi.  67;  Fiat.  Parm.  2;  Plut. 
ML  14;  Cic.  (fe  Fm.  1 ;  Locian,  Scytk,  2.)  It 
ii  railed  bv  Thncydidea  the  most  beautiful  sidtiirh 
of  the  city  {jhtX  tow  KaXXlfrrov  wpoaintlov  Tr)S  ir6- 
Amt,  Thisc.  fi.  34).  On  each  side  of  the  road  were 
the  nv>n amenta  of  illustrious  Athenians,  esjiocially 
those  who  bad  fallen  in  battle;  for  the  Outer 
OmnMCOS  wa»  the  plice  of  burial  fur  all  pennons 
•ho  were  hnnmiml  with  a  public  faneraL  Hsooe 
*«  read  in  An«t.>{.liani's  (.-Icm,  395):— 

I  K*pa^tuths  itierm  w4. 

Orrr  each  t»ntib  was  plarc<l  a  pillar,  inscrib«>d  with 
the  names  of  (lie  dead  and  of  tiieir  demi.  (Pans.  i. 
n.  §  4;  tamp,  Cie.  4$  U9.  fi.  t6.)  b  this  la- 
calitT  waa  fimnd  an  interesting  inscription,  now  in 
the  British  Mttseam,  containing  the  names  of  thoec 
«ka  had  fUkn  at  Fstidaaa,  B.  a  4M. 

Th*'  Acadctnv  'is  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  tiw  Jmto  Acaderoos,  end  was  afterwards  converted 
fato  a  gymaasi«n.  It  was  rarronnded  with  a  wall 
by  Hipparrhtui,  ami  w.xs  adorned  by  Cini(ni  with 
walks,  groves,  and  foouHuns.  (I>iog.  I>ai'rt.  iii.  7 ; 
Said.  a.  ft.  'lwdf>xM'TCixiar;  Plut.  Cim.  13.)  The 
b^anty  of  the  pkne  trees  and  olive  plantations  was 
particalarly  celebrated.  (Plin.  xii.  1.  b,  5.)  Be- 
im*  the  entrance  wen  a  atatne  and  an  altar  of  Love, 
and  within  the  inclosure  were  a  temple  of  Athena, 
aad  altary  of  the  Moses,  I'roiiietheus,  Ilerrnles,  &c. 
(Pans.  L  30.  §  1.)  It  wa.s  fmm  the  altar  of  Pn>- 
■letheos  that  the  race  of  the  Lamjndephoria  com- 
nenoed.  The  Academy  wan  the  i>lace  where  Plato 
taoght,  who  pnei>ievied  «  suiall  estate  in  the  ncii:h- 
Hnurhoo*!,  which  was  his  usual  place  of  resident*. 
(Diflg.  Laert.  /.  c. :  AelUn,  V.  II.  \x.  10.)  His 
•MMmon  continoed  to  teach  in  the  sniiic  spot,  and 
were  benca  called  the  Academic  philosophers.  It 
•ontinned  to  be  cue  of  the  sanctnanes  of  philosophy, 
sad  was  spared  by  the  enemy  down  to  the  time  of 
SaUa,  who^  durir.g  the  siege  of  Athena,  caused  Its 
adAnted  gravea  to  be  cnt  dowHf  in  eider  to  ditain 
thnter  ftr  the  (jeHiuttiup  of  his  mflitsry  nadiines. 
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(Plut.  f^ull  12 ;  Appian,  MUhr.  30.)  The  Aca<lemy, 
however,  was  rephuited,  and  cootinned  to  eiyoy  ita 
ancient  celebrity  in  tlie  time  of  the  emperor  Jnlimi. 
Near  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the  Aca<leniy  were 
the  Moriae,  or  sacred  olives,  which  were  derived  from 
the  Mcrsd  cBw  in  tiw  baditiiehnn.  The  fatttor, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  first  olive  tree 
planted  b  Attica,  and  one  of  the  Moriae  was  khown 
to  Paosanlas  as  the  second.  Thegr  were  nnder  tiie 
gnardianship  of  Zeus  Morin«'.  C^<"rip-  Suid.  jr.  r. 
Moy>k<;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  CoL  730.)  A  little 
way  beyond  the  Academy  was  the  bill  of  Cblonns, 
immortalised  by  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles;  and  be- 
tween tlie  two  pUces  were  the  tomb  of  Plato  and 
the  tower  of  Timoo.  ( Pans.  i.  .30.  §§  3, 4.)  The 
name  of  Akadhimin  \s  xUW  attached  to  this  sfwrt. 

It  is  on  the  lowtut  level,  whcn>  some  water-cuurnes 
from  the  ridges  of  Lycabettus  are  oonsomed  in  gar* 
dens  and  olive  plmtations.  'I  hes^  waters  still  causa 
the  spot  to  be  one  of  Uie  moftt  advaiitaL'eous  situ- 
ations near  Athens  for  the  growth  fruit  and  ]iot* 
herbs,  and  maintiun  a  certain  degree  of  verdure  when 
all  the  sarroundtng  pUin  i.s  ]Nirchod  with  tlio  beat 
of  summer,"    (Leake,  p.  195.) 

2.  Cjf»o»aryes  (KvK^a^t).  was  ■fWHfffWyilf 
HereoIeB  and  a  gymnasiom,  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  city,  not  fu  from  the  gate  Diomeia.  It  \ti  >aid 
to  have  darived  its  name  Cram  a  white  dog,  which 
carried  olF  port  of  the  Tictim,  when  sacritices  were 
first  offered  by  Diomos  to  Henrule  .  (Pans.  L  19. 
§  3;  Hand.  v.  63,  vi.  116;  PluU  Them.  1;  Uar- 
[x>crat.  $.  V.  'HpoKAfia;  Hesych.  Said.  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  Kvydcofryfs.)  Antistbenes,  tlie  founder  of  the 
Cynic  school,  taoghl  in  the  Cynoearges.  (Diog. 
Laftrt  ri.  18.)  It  was  sarraonded  by  a  grove,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Philip,  together  with  the  trees  of 
the  neighfaoari^g  Lycdom,  when  he  encamped  at 
tUs  spot  in  Ua  invniion  cf  Attica  fai  b.o.  SOO. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  24.)  Since  Cyiios;irgej4  was  near  a 
rising  groond  (Isoor.  VU.  X  OraL  p.  83«),  Leaka 
plaeea  it  at  tlie  feet  ef  tha  sootli-eBstam  eztremitj 
of  Hoont  Lycabettus,  near  the  point  w  In  n'  tin-  nah 
of  tha  aqnadoct  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninos  furmerly 
stood.  The  nana  ef  thb  gymnsMnra,  fika  that  of 

the  Acatlemy,  wns  also  given  to  the  surromiding 
buildings,  which  thus  formed  a  suburb  of  the  city. 
(Forehhamroer,  p.  968.) 

3.  Lyceium  (Autfiov),  «  pymn.o.-sinin  dedicated 
to  Apollo  Lyoeius,  ami  surrouiuled  witli  lofty  phuw 
trffs,  was  also  sitnated  to  tha  east  af  tlw  dty,  and 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  CjmoMirges.  It  was  the 
chief  of  the  Athenian  g)ii:na*ia,  and  was  adonied 
by  Peisistratus,  Pericles,  and  Lycnrgus.  (Pans.  i. 
19.  §  3;  Xen.  Hipp.  3.  §  6;  Hw^ych.  Haqwicret. 
Suid.  s.  r.  Ai^fiov.)  The  Lyceiuin  was  the  place 
in  which  Aris^^^le  and  his  disciples  taught,  who 
were  called  Perijiatetics,  from  tlu  ir  prnr  tice  <>f  walk 
ing  in  this  gymnasium  while  (UUvering  their  lec- 
tures. (Diog.  La<-rt.  v.  5;  Cic.  Acad.  Quae$L  i.  4.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lyceinm  a-as  a  fountain 
of  the  hero  Panope,  near  which  was  a  small  gate  of 
the  city,  which  must  have  stood  between  the  gates 
Diocbaris  and  DionHia.  (Plat.  Lgt.  1;  iiasjch. 
$.  V  ndrsf^.) 

4.  lAfcabfthu  (AsKoifrr^s),  was  the  name  of 
the  kfty  insulated  monntahi  overhanging  the  city 
on  ita  north-eastern  mde,  and  now  called  the  ffitt  of 
SL  George,  from  the  church  of  St.  George  on  ita 
snnmiit.  j;See  p.  255.  a.J  This  hill  was  Uectified 
hj  tha  noent  geographers  wltti  Aadmmns  (JAy- 
Xf^'X  wUdi  is  described  bj  Ptawdaa  (i  89 
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§  2)  as  a  miuUl  moantain  with  a  statae  of  Zona 
Anchcsmins.  I'atuanias  is  th«  onlj  writer  who 
mentions  Anchminas;  bat  aince  all  the  other  hills 
•imuid  Athens  have  names  assigned  to  them^  it  was 
•opposed  that  the  hill  of  St  Ge«7^  most  have  been 
Aneheflmus.  But  tlie  ^ame  argument  ajtpliee  with 
atill  jpcater  force  to  Lycabettos,  which  is  frequentlf 
nentioaed  bf  the  ebfldeal  writers;  and  it  b  im- 
pos«ible  to  believe  tbnt  60  n'inarkable  an  object  as 
the  Hill  of  St.  Geouxe  could  have  reowined  without 
a  name  hi  the  chuvical  writera.  Wordsworth  was, 
wo  tHiicve,  tie  first  writer  who  pointed  out  tlie 
identity  of  Lycabettus  and  the  Uill  of  St.  Geoi]ge; 
and  his  opinion  has  been  adopted  bj  Leaks  in  tiie 
MH'ond  ciiitiiin  of  his  T'i]>.rr;i]iliy,  by  Forrhhainmcr, 
^  and  by  all  subsequent  writers  The  ceicbritj  of 
Lyeabcttofl,  which  is  owntiaBad  as  one  of  tlie  diief 
mountains  of  Attica,  is  in  accordance  with  the  posi- 
tioD  aiid  appearance  of  the  Hill  of  St.  G<vrRe. 
Strsbo  (z.  p.  454)  clanes  Athens  and  its  Lyca- 
bettus  witli  Itli.tr.i  .tmi  its  Neriton,  Khodes  and  its 
At.ibyri»,  ami  Lat  cdiicmon  and  its  Taygetus.  Aris- 
to|iiiane8  {Ran.  1057),  ill  lUst  RMBINr,  speaks  of 
Lr(-nb«>ttiis  and  Pamassna  M  ajIMiUiyiUWIi  with  any 
celebrated  mountains: 

nail  riapvan^-y  f]u7if  ^Aty49lf,  TSfil*  ioH 

Its  proximity  to  the  dty  is  indicated  by  several  pas- 

saf^.  In  the  edition  of  tho  Clouds  of  Ari,>tophanc8, 
which  is  DOW  lost,  the  Clouds  were  represented  as 
vanishing  near  Ljvabettas,  wlien  diey  were  tiireaten- 
ing  to  return  in  anper  to  I'arn rs,  fmm  which  they 
had  oome.  (Phot.  Lex.  a.  r.  Hdpyris.)  Plato  (Crt- 
lAlf,  pk  118,  a)  spealcB  of  the  Pnyx  and  Lycabettns 
as  the  boundaries  of  Athens.  Aci  nnlitif:  to  an  Attic 
legend,  Athena,  who  had  gone  to  Pallene,  a  demus 
to  tlie  north  eastwswl  of  Atiiena,  in  order  to  procure  a 
moantain  to  sor\i"  :ls  a  bulwark  in  froi.t  (if  the  Acro- 
poUa,  was  informed  on  her  return  by  a  crow  uf  the 
Urth  of  Eriehthodtts,  whereupon  she  dropt  Moont 
Ljadbettns  on  the  spot  where  it  still  stands.  (An- 
tjg.  Gar.  12;  for  other  passages  from  the  ancient 
Witters,  see  Wordsworth,  p.  57,  seq.}  Leake,  p.  204, 
•eq.)  Both  Wordsworth  and  Leake  suppose  Anches- 
to  be  a  later  name  of  Lycabettus,  since  PsQ- 
not  mention  the  latter ;  but  Kieport  p^ves 
the  name  of  Anrhesmno  to  one  of  tho  hiUa  north  of 
Lycabettus.    [See  Map,  p.  256.] 

XI.  The  Port-tou'>'s. 

Between  four  and  fiv.'  miles  SW.  (>(  I  In-  A.'<tr  is 
the  peninsula  of  Peinu^us,  consislinj;  of  two  rocky 
heights difididfiaaeaeh  otlier  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
the  eastem,  or  tho  one  nearer  tho  city,  Winp  the 
higher  uf  the  twa  This  p(>ninsula  C'uiit.un>  thn>e 
nataml  basias  or  harbours,  a  lar^^e  one  un  the  wcstoru 
side,  now  called  Ihr&ko  (or  Porto  Ia-oiw),  and  two 
ftmsller  ones  on  the  eastern  side,  callwl  respectively 
Stratiotiki  (nr  Patchalinuini),  and  Fandri ;  the 
latter,  which  was  nearer  the  city,  being  the  smaller 
of  the  two.  Hence  Thncydides  describe  (i.  93)  Pei- 
rseeus  aa  x*'p>o*'  A<M'*'or  txov  rptis  axrro<pvtis. 

We  know  that  down  to  the  time  of  this  Penian 
wan  the  Athenians  had  only  one  harbonr,  named 

Phaleruin  ;   and  that  it  wxs  ujmi  the  advice  of 

Tbemistocles  that  they  fortihed  the  PeiFaeeus,  and 
made  use  of  the  more  Bpacioos  and  convenient  liar- 

htmn  in  this  jxniinsula.   P.HU.s.ini.i.s  says  (i.  1.  §  •2)  : 
The  Peirseeus  was  a  demos  from  tsarly  times,  but  | 
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was  not  nswl  as  a  harbour  befor*  Tbemistocles  ad- 
niiniNtemi  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  Ikfure  that 
time  their  harbour  was  at  Plialerum,  aft  the  spot 

where  tlie  sea  is  nearest  to  the  city  But 

Tbemistocles,  when  he  bdd  the  government,  per- 
ceiving that  Peirae<'u.s  was  more  c<M)veniently  situ- 
ated for  navigirtioD,  and  that  it  posM>Nsed  three  porto 
instead  of  die  one  at  Phalemm  (Ai^ttVat  rptts  di# 
iyhs  fx****  ♦oATjpor),  made  it  into  a  receptacle 
of  ships."  From  this  passace,  compared  with  the 
words  of  Thncydides  ({noted  nove,  it  would  seem  a 
natural  inference  that  the  thrr«  ancient  jiorts  of 
Peiraeeos  were  those  now  called  Drdko^  StixUiotiJbi, 
and  FanSrif  and  that  Plialemm  had  nothinj;  to  do 
with  the  iieriiii>nla  <>f  Pi-irieeus,  but  w,i5  situated 
more  to  the  east,  where  tho  bea-shore  is  nearest  to 
Athena.  Bnt  till  within  the  last  few  years  a  yeiy 
different  situation  has  been  assipicil  to  the  am  :ent 
harbours  of  Athens.  Misled  by  a  falae  iuterprelatiua 
of  a  passage  of  the  Scholiast  npon  Aristophanaa 
(Par.  HT)).  nio<lem  writers  supposed  th.at  the  large 
harbour  of  I'eiraecus  (I^raJto)  was  divided  into  three 
ports  called  respectively  Canthams  (IUb>#epof),  the 
pwt  for  fillips  of  war,  Z«'a  (Z»'o)  for  com-shipx,  and 
Aphrodisium  ('A^poSurioc)  for  other  niercluint- 
ships;  and  that  it  was  to  tlioNC  tlireo  ports  Umt 
the  words  of  Pansani.is  and  Thu( yilivlcs  ri  fer.  It 
was  furtlier  niaintaine»i  tliat  Stratiotiki  waa  tho 
harbour  of  Munychia,  and  that  Flmiri,  the 
easterly  of  the  two  smaller  harbonrs,  was  the 
ancient  Phalemm.  The  true  position  of  the  Athenian 
ports  ^^  :ls  fin<t  ]iointed  out  by  Ulridia  ID  *  pamphlet 
published  in  modem  Greek  (ot  aiu  t&  /la- 

Kpa  rtixv  Tfif  'A&^vctfv,  Athens,  1843),  of  the 
arguments  of  which  an  abstract  is  piven  by  the 
author  in  the  ZeiUchrift  Jtkr  die  AUertAtmswisam 
Mcha/i  (for  1844,  p.  17,  scq.).  Ulrichs  rejects  the 
division  of  the  Lirger  harbour  into  three  (nrts,  and 
mMn^ina  that  it  Goosistcd  uiilv  of  two  paits  {  the 
northeni  and  (7  ftr  tin  larger  half  beng  called 
Emporium  (jEfitrSptoy),  an<l  appmpriited  to  mer- 
chant vessels,  while  the  soothem  bay  upon  the  r^ht 
hand,  after  enterfng  tiie  harboor,  waa  named  Giii* 

thanis,  and  was  used  by  ships  of  war.  Of  the  tWO 
smaller  harbours  he  supposes  StratiotiU  to  be  Zaa, 
and  Piaitiri  M nnjehia.    Phalenm  he  removee 

altt^ether  firom  tho  Peiraic  pcninsala,  and  places  it 
at  the  eastern  comer  of  the  great  Plialeiic  bay, 
where  the  ehapel  of  St  George  now  abuda,  and  in 

the  neigJibourbood  of  the  Tp<"i  Tlvfryoi,  or  tho  Tfirft 
Towers.  Ulrichs  was  led  to  theac  conclusicms  chiefly 
by  the  valuable  inscriptions  relating  to  the  nuuitirae 
affairs  of  Athens,  whi<  !i  nm'  di'^eovem!  in  1><M4, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Iar<:er  iiarixmr,  and  wliich 
were  pnblisbed  by  Bix-kh,  with  a  valuable  oomnwn- 
X:\ry  under  the  title  of  Vrkiindtn  tiber  tUit  Stncesen 
tks  uUitclim  Staales,  ik-rhii,  1634.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  Ulridia'a  views  there  can  vnrbe  little  doubt ; 
the  arguraento  in  mippirt  of  them  «ra  stated  in  the 
sequel 

A-  /'/(«/» ru//i. 

The  rocky  peninsula  of  Peiraceus  is  said  by  the 
aneient  writers  to  liave  been  originally  an  island, 
which  waa  gnuiuallj  connected  with  ^e  mainland 
by  the  aocnmnhition  of  sand.  (Strah.  i.  p.  59;  PHn. 
iii.  85;  Suid.  s.  r.  (fASapot.)  The  space  thus  tilli-d 
up  waa  known  by  the  name  of  Halipedtun  ('AAirc 
Sov),  and  continaed  to  be  a  marshy  swamp,  which 
r'luiered  the  Peimeciis  alnuvst  in.iccessiMe  in  the 
wmter  time  till  the  construction  of  the  broad  carr^go 

•  s. 
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A.  Harbour  of  Pelraptnii 

(Krnptirlum),  now  Dr&ko 
or  Porto  Ltvme. 

B.  Haihour  of  C«nthariit. 

C.  lUrtxiur  of  Zea,  now 
Siratiu4iti . 

D.  HvtHiur  of  Munjchia, 


E.  Miin^hiA,  (he  Acropolii 
of  IVir«c<?uj. 
1.  Alcimui. 
3.  Ship-houi«f. 

3.  ilo{iloth(>r«  or  Artnen- 
(arfuin  of  Philo. 

4.  Aphroditiuin. 

5.  Stoae. 


C  Cophot  LimcQ. 

7.  Krtionia. 

8.  Khip-houim. 

9.  I'hrwetyi. 

10.  Northrrii  I^oiig  Wall. 

11.  Soiitticm  Luti{[  Witll. 

12.  Hi«l«r. 

13.  NecropolU. 


H.  Rulni.erronrouilr  (dp. 

nutrd  to  b«  tliutc  of  Ihe 

Veiralc  Thesilre. 
IS.  'r<^iii|i|p  of  Znxt  Sotcr. 
Ci.  HIppTNlamcuii  Agura. 
17.  Theatre. 


read  {h^ta^erSi'),  which  wia  carried  acmw  it  (Har- 
jncraU,  Siud.  #.  c.  oAi'wfSoi';  Xen.  HtU.  ii.  4.  §  30.) 
I'nder  tlm««  circumstances  the  only  spot  whith  the 
ancient  Atbcniana  could  u»o  as  a  harlniur  was  the 
touth-eflAteni  corner  of  the  I'haleric  hay,  now  ralleti, 
as  already  rwnarked,  Tf»«ii  Tlifnyoi,  which  \s  a  round 
hill  projectinc  into  the  sea.  This  was  acconlinely 
the  dte  of  I'halerum  (^cL\t;^i',  also  ^aArjpdt :  Kth, 
♦aAij(»«7t),  a  demos  hclonginf;  to  the  tribe  Acantis. 
ThL«  Bttuation  secured  to  tlie  oripnal  inhahitiints  of 
Ath<>Qs  two  advautapw,  which  were  not  jws«cs«od 
by  ilie  harbours  of  the  iViraic  penin^uU:  first,  it 
»a»  much  nearer  to  the  rnost  ancient  jwirt  of  the  city, 
which  was  built  for  the  m<»t  part  inunediatvir  south 
of  tlie  Acmpfdis  (Thuc.  ii.  15);  and,  secondly,  it 
wa*  accessible  at  every  6ea6on  of  the  year  by  a  pcr- 
Jectly  dry  rcNwi. 

The  true  pmiition  of  Pljalcram  is  indicated  by 
many  circmnstances.  It  is  never  included  by  ancient 
writers  within  the  walls  of  IViraeeus  and  Munychia. 
Stnbo,  after  <le.«>cribinp  rcimccua  and  llfunychia, 
•peaka  of  I'halcrutn  as  the  next  place  in  order  alon;; 
the  than  (am'^^  '''^^  Ildpeua  ^aXTtput  hri^iot  iv  rp 
i<>»(yit  wapaX'iif,  ix.  p.  398).  There  is  no  spot  at 
which  Phal<Tuin  could  have  bo<'n  situat«xi  liofore 
rrachinfj  Tp««i  Tlvfrfot,  since  the  intervening  shore 
of  the  I'haleric  pulf  is  marshy  {rh  ♦oArjpiKiJi',  IMnt. 
l  U.  X.  Orat.  p.  844,  Thtm.  12;  Strah.  ix.  p.  400; 
SchoL  €ui  ArittopK.  Av.  1693).  The  account  which 


Herodotus  piv«»  (7.  63)  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  had  landed  at  Phalenun,  by  the  Thcssa. 
lian  cavalry  of  the  Peisistmtidae,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  open  country  which  extend.^  inland  near 
the  chapel  of  St.  Georpe,  but  would  not  be  applicable 
to  the  bay  of  J'handri,  which  is  completely  pro- 
tected a|::aiiist  the  attacks  of  cavalry  by  the  rujjKed 
mountain  rising  immediately  lichind  it.  Moreover, 
Ulrichs  discovcre<l  on  the  road  from  Atheas  to  St. 
George  considerable  subj>tructioni«of  an  ancient  wall, 
apparently  the  Phnleric  Wall,  which,  as  we  linvo 
already  seen,  was  five  st.idia  shorter  than  the  two 
Long  'Walls.    [Sec  p.  259.  b.] 

That  there  was  a  town  near  St.  George  is  evident 
from  the  remains  of  walls,  columns,  cisterns,  and 
other  ruins  which  Ulrich;-;  found  at  this  place ;  and 
we  learn  from  another  authority  that  there  may  ^till 
be  seeti  umli-r  water  the  rem.iins  of  .in  ancient  molo, 
ujjon  which  a  Turkish  ship  was  wrecked  during  the 
war  of  independence  in  Greece.  (We.stennann,  in 
ZeiUchri/t  fur  die  AlUrthttmsvistttischaft^  1843, 
p.  1009.) 

Cajie  Colias  (KwAi'at),  where  the  Per^^aIl  .ships 
wore  ca*t  ashore  after  the  Iwittle  of  Salamis  (Herod, 
viii.  96),  and  which  Pau>anias  states  to  have  been 
20  stadia  from  Phalenim  (i.  1.  §  5),  usetl  to  be 
identified  with  Tptit  Uvpyoi,  but  must  now  be  placed 
SE.  at  tlic  present  Caj*  of  St.  Kfrntiat :  near  the 
bttcr  are  some  ancient  remains,  whicli  are  probably 
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those  of  the  tanple  of  i^iuodito  ColiM  nentiaiied 

bj  Pausaniiis. 

Thp  port  of  Phalemm  was  little  tued  afler  tho 
fonndntion  of  Peir«<H?us;  but  tho  place  continued  to 
«xuk  down  to  tin  tune  of  Pauaaiiiu.  Tiib  writer 
KwntiMtt  Mnon|^  fte  nonmnciitii  tenplM  of  Dsnwtcr 

I Zeus,  ami  Athena  S<nnis,  callctl  by  I'liitarrh  (Thts. 
17)  a  templo  of  Scinu;  and  altara  of  the  Unknown 
Gods,  of  to«  Softtof  TbMetM,and  of  Phaknu.  The 
wpnlilirc  of  Ari.steidcs  (Plut.  Arut.  1)  was  at  Pha- 
Imun.  The  Phaleric  haj  was  celebrated  for  its 
filh.   (For  mthoritNt,  wm  Ledn,  f.  W7.) 

B.  Peiraeau  and  JftH^ckia. 

1.  Din.tion  of  Priraeetu  and  Munyrhin. — Pei- 
raecu3  (J\*ifxutvs'.  Eth,  Tltipcuut)  was  a  deuius 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothontis.  It  contained 
both  the  rocky  hcifrhts  of  the  pcninsnla,  and  was 
separated  frcnn  tlie  plain  of  Athens  by  the  low  p;round 
edled  HlUpedan,  mentioned  abora.  Munychia 
(Mowruxfo)  was  included  in  Peiraeens,  and  did  not 
form  a  sejmrate  demus.  Of  the  site  of  Munychia 
there  can  no  |onp;er  be  any  doubt  since  the  imres- 
tif^ations  of  Curtius  (/>«■  Portubus  Athenarwn, 
Halis,  1842);  Ulrichs  also  had  independently  assigned 
to  it  the  same  position  as  Cnrtias.  Munychia  was 
the  Acropolis  of  Peiraeens.  It  occupied  the  hill 
immediately  above  the  most  easterly  of  the  two 
smaller  harbours,  that  is,  the  one  nearest  to  Athcr-s, 
Tliis  hill  is  ixcm  called  KotrrfXAa.  It  b  the  highest 
point  in  the  whole  peninsula,  rii>ing  300  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  at  it.-  foot  is  the  smallest  of  tlio  tliroo 
harbours.  Of  its  militaiy  importance  we  shall  speak 
presently.  Leake  had  emoeonsty  ^^e  lunne  I 
of  Munychia  to  a  -inallir  height  in  the  wosfcily  h.ilf 
of  the  petunsala,  that  is,  the  part  farthest  from 
Athens,  and  had  i>up{Kised  the  greater  he^ht  abore 
described  to  be  the  Acroficilis  of  Phalemm. 

2.  Fortificatiom  and  Sarbourt. —  The  whole 
penittsnla  of  Pdraeens,  indndtng  of  eourae  Munr- 
chi.i,  was  sumMinde<l  by  Tliemistorles  with  a  stmn:; 
line  of  fortifications.  The  wall,  which  was  60  stadia 
b  chtttiuftinnee  (Thno.  fi.  19),  waa  islanded  to  be 
impregnable,  and  was  far  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Asty.  It  was  carrievl  up  only  half  the  height  which 
Tbenktocles  had  originally  oontemplalad  (Thuc.  i. 
93);  and  if  Ajipiari  (.\fitfir.  .30)  is  correct  in  stating 
that  its  actual  hcigiit  was  4U  cubits,  or  about  60  hft, 
a  height  whidi  was  always  (band  safficicnt,  we  per- 
ceive how  Tast  was  the  pmject  of  Tliemistocles. 
"  In  respect  to  thickness,  however,  his  ide:i.H  were 
exactly  followed:  two  carts  meeting  one  another 
brought  stones,  which  were  laid  together  right  and 
kfl  on  the  outer  side  of  each,  and  thns  fonned  two 
primary  parallel  walls,  b<"tw(xii  which  the  interior 
naoe  (of  coarse  at  least  as  broad  na  the  jomt  breadth 
of  the  two  carts)  fftt  filled  up,  nut  with  mbble,  in 
the  n.sual  manner  of  the  Greeks,  but  constructed,  ; 
through  the  whole  thickness,  of  sijoared  stones, 
oampod  together  inA  metaL  TIm  reedt  wai  a 
solid  wall  j.robaMy  not  1.  tli.m  14  or  15  feet 
thick,  ainoe  it  was  intended  to  cany  so  very  unosual 

2.5^    *  heipht."   (Grote,  Tol.  t.  p.  335;  eomp.  Thne.  {. 

93.)  The  exi.stiiii:  remains  of  the  wall  ib':scril>od  by 
Leake  confirm  Uiis  accoonL  The  wall  sarrooaded 
not  aafy  tfaa  whale  penimda,  bat  alio  the  amall 
n6kf  jmnontory  of  Etiimt  ia.  fmm  whii  'i  it  nn 
between  the  great  harbour  and  tho  salt  marsh  caiied 
Halae.  Thwe  fortifications  were  connected  with 
thon  of  Um  Aa^  >j  meniw  «f  tha  Lav  Walls,  whkh 


have  been  already  described.  [See  p.  259,  seq.]  It 
is  osually  stated  that  the  architect  employed  by  Tlie- 
mistocles in  his  erection  of  these  fortifications,  and  in 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Peiraeens,  was  Hippo* 
damos  of  &iiletu8;  hot  C.  F.  Uannaan  has  broqgbt 
ftrward  good  naaona  fcr  heHerii^  tiMt,  though  the 
fortifications  of  Pciraeeua  were  *  re<.'te<i  by  Tiicniis- 
toclcs,  it  was  fonned  into  a  rcKularly  planned  town 
by  Ptoiclea,  who  cnoploTed  Rippodanraa  ftr  this 
pnrpin.v.  Hif.podamus  laid  out  the  town  with  bnad 
btrai^bt  streetSi  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
whid  thoa  ibnMd  a  (rtrikinireoBtrMt  wiUi  the  nar* 

rnw  and  rn>ik"d  stn^efs  of  Athens.  (Hermann, 
IHspuUUio  de  Uippodamo  JJiiesio,  Marborg,  1 84 1 .) 

The  antnuMea  to  tha  Ham  hailmn  of  PeliaaeaB 
were  rendered  very  narrow  by  means  of  moles, 
which  left  oily  a  passage  in  tbe  middle  for 
two  «r  threa  triremes  to  pass  abreast.  Theaa 
moles  were  a  continuation  of  the  walls  of  Peiraeeoa, 
which  ran  down  to  cither  side  of  the  mouths  of 
the  harbours;  and  the  three  enti-anccs  to  the  har- 
bours (to  KKttBpa  luv  Xmivttv)  thus  fonned,  a» 
it  were,  three  large  sea-gates  in  tbe  walls.  Either 
end  of  each  mok  was  pratadad  by  a  tower;  and 
across  the  entrance  chains  were  extended  in  tima 
<^  war.  Harbours  of  this  kind  were  called  by  tho 
ancients  doted  porti  (kAckxtoI  \tntyt^),  and  the 
walls  were  called  x^^"^!  damt,  from  tbeu-  stretch- 
ing oat  into  the  sea  like  the  claws  of  a  crab.  It  ia 
.stated  by  ancient  authorities  that  the  three  harbour* 
of  the  Peiraeena  were  doted  porta  (Hesych.  «.  v. 
Zm;  SchoL  <uf  AriitofiL  /tee.  145;  com'p.  Thne. 
ii.  94:  I'liit.  Jhnntr.  7:  Xqu.  Iltll.  ii.  2.  §4);  and 
in  each  of  them  we  find  remains  of  the  cAafaa,  or 
moles.   Hence  these  three  harhoora  cannot  mean, 

.OS  Lonko  !siip[)oseil,  three  divisions  of  the  larpeT 
harbour  since  there  are  traces  of  only  one  set  of 
cJbdae  in  the  hitter,  and  H  is  impossiblo  to  uidentand 
how  it  cotild  have  ticen  divided  into  three  closed  ports. 

(i.)  Phandrif  tho  smallest  of  the  three  hatboma, 
was  anciently  called  Muwtchia,  from  the  fertnw 
rivinf^  above  it.  It  w.-us  only  used  by  ships  of  «ar  ; 
and  we  learn,  from  the  iuBcripUons  already  rcfen-ed 
to,  that  it  cootahwd  8S  PtAvomm,  or  ship-hooaea. 
This  harboor  w.as  fonnerly  supposed  to  be  Phalenmi 
bat  it  was  quite  un.suitable  fur  trading  purpoaM^ 
being  ihat  in  by  steep  heights,  and  hariiig  no  di> 
rpct  communication  with  the  A^ty.  M-  rc-over,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  the  Athenians  to  have  been  so 
blind  as  to  hare  nsed  this  harboor  for  centnrie-s,  and 
to  have  ne^rlecte*!  the  more  rommodions  b.irbonrs  of 
iftratiotiii  and  Brdko,  in  its  ininuHiiate  vicinity. 
The  modem  name  of  Phandri  is  probably  owing  to 
a  lighthouse  bavii^  atood  aft  ita  aBtmsea  la  the 
Byzantine  period. 

(ii.)  StratioHId  (c  alled  Patchalimdnihj  Ulricha\ 
tbe  middle  of  the  three  harbours,  is  the  ancient  Zka 
(Z4a),  erroneou.sly  called  by  the  earlier  topographers 
Munvi  hiu.  (  l  iiticaus,  Z^x., /'/a/. ;  Phot.  Xex.  *.  t». 
Z«'a.)  It  was  the  laneat  of  the  three  hartworB  for 
ships  of  war,  sinoa  it  eoBtained  196  dtip-honaeo, 
whereas  Monychi:!  had  only  82,  and  Cantharus  oidy 
94.  Soma  of  the  aliip-bouses  at  Zea  appear  to  hava 
been  itill  in  existettca  te  tb«  time  of  nosanae;  far 
though  he  does  not  nientl  iii  7i  a,  the  vtwootKOi  which 
he  speaks  of  (i.  I.  §  3)  were  apparently  at  this  port. 
This  harbonr  prabaUy  derived  ita  name  tram  Aitemiay 
who  w.as  wun-hippt'd  among  the  Athenians  under  the 
sunianie  of  Zca,  and  not,  as  Mcantius  supposed,  from 
the  corn-vessels,  wliieh  wan  taaSatA  to  tba  Bmpo- 
riom  ia  tha  fnat  hadboor. 
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(iii.)  DriM  «r  iWte  Lfon<,  the  larjrert  of  the 
thiw  li.ir>«iurs.  w.t*  rommonly  callotl  liv  tho  ancients 
simply  I'KiRAKKt  s  (n«tpa«i>t),  or  Tiik  HakuoL'R 
(A  Ai>t>i»).  It  deriTcs  it.<4  niodern  iwunc  from  a 
colcsaal  lion  of  white  nuurbie,  which  Spon  and 
Wheler  obeerred  upon  the  beach,  when  they  ri*itcd 
A  them  t  aad  which  was  carried  to  Venice,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  in  1667. 
Driko  is  the  name  used  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
•iDcc  tfxUw*',  which  originally  meant  only  a  serpent, 
aim  wnifiea  a  miiiatar  cf  any  kud,  aad  was  hoDoe 
mied  to  lh»  BMiUt  Bon. 

It  kM  Imb  abiadj  statoT  that  Leake  and  other 
mhlrt  Ij  a  panage  of  the  Scholiaat  on 
AiutopboM  (Am.  145),  dhrfded  tlM  bMbevr  of 
Peirae«us  into  three  wparate  p)rt<.  imiruil  Can- 
tharna,  AphralisiiiiQ,  and  Zea,  but  the  words  of  the 
8eMbMt  tKimai  m  mmIi  eoodniian: — h  nti^dk 

Aiiiftai  txti  rpfii,  "Kimas  KKfttrrois'  *h  fiiy  6 
hai^^apav  Aifti|v  —  ip  ^  iftiipta.  tha  rh  'Afpo- 
M#Mr*  dna  minXif  veS  Xi/iA^oi  vtmI  vAt*.  It  is 

erident  that  the  Scholiast  dors  not  intend  to  give 
the  Dames  of  the  thnse  harbours  of  Feiraeeus ;  but, 
after  mentiooing  Canthams,  be  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  buildings  in  its  immodiatc  vicinity,  of  which  the 
i^likrodiaium,  a  temple  of  Aphnxiite,  was  one ;  and 
mm  fuiluwed  the  five  Staae  or  Colonnades.  Leake 
ai^|tot^'*<!  /ca  to  be  the  ii;ini^  cf  the  l»ay  ^ituatf'(l  on 
the  rii^tit  Land  after  (•iitcriii_i;  tlic  harbour,  A]>hro- 
dtsiuin  to  be  the  name  of  the  middle  or  (^reat  harbour, 
and  Canthanu  to  be  the  narnc  of  the  uiner  harbour, 
noir  filled  up  by  alluvial  drpiivits  of  the  Cephii-sus. 
It  ia,  however,  certain  that  the  last-meotioDed  spot 
nerer  formed  part  of  the  harbour  of  Peineeas,  since 
between  this  marsh  and  the  harixnir  traces  of  the 
ancient  wall  have  been  discovered ;  and  it  is  very 
pnobable  that  this  marsh  is  the  one  called  Halaa 
(•aAoO  by  Xenophon.  (Hett.  u.  4.  §  34.) 

Tlio  harbour  of  IViracciis  aj/j^-ars  to  have  been 
divided  into  mly  two  {orts.  Of  tliese,  the  smaUer 
ooe,  eocnpying  tlie  bay  to  tlw  right  hand  of  the 
entrar.ff  to  the  harbour,  was  nan.eil  Canthams.  It 
Was  the  third  of  the  Athenian  harbours  for  ships  of 
war,  and  confaniied  94  ship-booaei.  Probably  upr)n 
the  sh'ires  of  the  harlKxir  of  Canthanis  t}ie  ariimurv 
(4vAotffi«n})  of  Philo  stood,  containing  arms  for 
lOOOaUpa.  (Sbak  be  p.  S95  {  Pliii.Tfi.37.  a.38; 
Cic  dt  Orat.  L  14;  Vitnir.  viL  FfcMC;  Apptan, 
MitJtr.  41.) 

The  reouioder  ef  tiie  liailKmr,  bong  about  two* 

th:-ds  of  the  whole,  w:is  called  EnijoritiTn,  aiul 
was  appropriatwl  to  menh;;iit  vessel"*,  (  riiiiaou.s, 
£c&  ;  Uarporrat.  «.  r.  Atlyfia.)  The  Kur- 
f^'in'iiu::  shore,  which  was  al<o  calletl  Einjmritiiii, 
ouaL;uiK-d  the  tire  Stoac  or  CoUmnadus  nieiiti  iiini 
tkaf%  aU  of  vlndl  were  probably  appCVpriated  to 
mrrrmntile  pmrposes.  One  of  thoe  was  callwl  the 
Jl»rra  Stoa  (jtoKpi  <rro<k),  or  the  Long  Colon- 
nade (Paua.  L  1.  §  3) ;  a  aeeond  was  the  I>eigma 
(A«r»ia),  or  place  when  merchants  exhibited 
aamfjcs  of  their  pnois  for  sale  (Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
Ateyfta;  SchoL  nd  Aristopk.  Equit.  974;  Dem. 
r.  iMcriL  p.  932) ;  a  third  was  the  AlpbitoDolis 
('AA^TOTwAif),  or  Com- Exchange,  said  to  nave 
beeti  built  by  Pericles  (Schol,  ad  Arittoph.  Equit. 
647}:  of  tba  other  two  Sloae  tha  namas  have  not 
hffB  prcaam^vd.  BfCwtco  the  fltoae  of  tiia  Kin» 
jori  ini  and  Canthams  ftood  the  Aphrodisltnn,  or 
temple  of  Aphrodite,  built  by  Conon  after  his  victory 
St  CndiM.  (Pain.  I  e. ;  Schol.  mi  Aruttpk,  Pm, 
I.  c.)  The  limifei  of  the  Emperiom  towaraa  Can* 


(hams  wera  narkad  by  a  bonodaiy  itaoa  diteowidi 
tntttnin  1843,  and  baariqg  the  hiBeriplioDt^ 

EMnOPIO 
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i.  e.,  *En90ftmt  ttti  iSoC  ipos.  The  fonns  «f  the 
lett«n,  and  the  nae  of  the  H  for  the  spiritus  asper, 
prove  that  tiw  inscription  belongs  to  the  period 
before  the  PeloponncsLin  war.  The  stone  may  have 
been  erected  upon  the  fint  foundation  cf  Peincena 
by  Theoaittodea,  or  irlim  tha  tewn  waa  bid  out 
repularly  by  Hippxljimiis  in  the  time  of  I'oricha. 
It  probably  stood  in  a  street  leadinig  iium  the  £n- 
porinm  to  the  docks  of  the  harbour  efCiuiilliiiru. 

3.  Toporp-njihi/  of  Munychla  and  Peiraeem,^ 
The  site  of  Muuychia,  which  was  the  AcTOpofia  «f 
Peiraeena,  haa  htm  already  explamed.  Benafaia  ef 
its  fortifications  may  still  be  M-en  on  the  top  of  the 
bill,  now  called  Ccutella,  above  the  liarboor  of  Pha- 
adr*.  From  its  position  it  comnaaaded  the  wlwle  ef 
the  Peiraic  jieninsula,  and  its  three  harbours  (6iro- 
■Kitrrovai  5'  ain^  AifjLtvts  Tpus,  btrab.  ix.  p.  395); 
and  whoever  obtained  pavse».sion  of  this  hill  beoune 
ina'.tcr  of  the  whole  of  Peiraceus.  Epimenidcs  is 
Miiii  to  have  foreseen  the  importance  of  this  {Kwition. 
(Plut.  Sol.  12;  Diop.  Laert.  L  114.)  Soon  after 
the  dose  of  the  Pcloponiip>iaii  Av.ir,  the  ^ci/UlP  of 
Munychia  by  Thnisybulus  ai;il  his  party  eiabled 
them  to  carry  on  operations  >iith  success  agnin^t 
tlie  Thirty  at  Athens.  (Xen.  J/ell.  ii.  4.)  Ihe 
successfos  of  Alexander  the  Great  kept  a  Macedonian 
garrison  in  Idunychia  for  a  loni;  period,  and  by  this 
means  secured  the  obedience  of  Athens.  The  first 
Maredoman  gairiaon  was  placed  in  this  fotress  by 
Antipatcr  after  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Crannon, 
B.C.  323.  (Fana.!.  8d.  §  4;  Plut  Dem,  28.) 
When  Athna  anrrendered  to  CaMander,  in  ii.c.  318, 
Munychia  was  albogarristmedbythe  latter;  and  it  wa;i 
by  the  support  of  these  troops  that  Demeuius  Phale- 
reu^  governed  Athena  far  the  next  ten  yean.  In  b.c. 
307  the  Macedonians  were  cxj'clicd  from  Munyi  liia 
by  Demetrins  PoUorcetes;  but  the  latter,  on  his 
return  fifom  Aria  in  b.0.  299,  again  placed  a  gar- 
ri.si>n  iti  Muny(  hi:i,  and  in  the  Mu>cium  also.  Theia 
garrisons  were  expelled  fhMu  both  fortiessea  by  the 
Atheniana,  ttuider  Olyinpiadui'ua,  when  Donetriua 
was  deprived  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  n.c.  287. 
(Pans.  L  25.  §  4,  tvq.,  26.  §  1,  seq. ;  Diod.  xviii. 
48,  74,  XX.  45 ;  Plut.  Dmtir.  8,  leq.,  46,  Phoc 
31,  seq.)  Durin!::^  the  greater  jiart  of  the  re'pn  of 
Antigoiiiis  Olid  of  his  son  Deinetrius  II.,  the  Mace- 
donians had  po»:>cs6ion  of  Munychia ;  but  soon  after 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  Aratus  jmrchascd  the  dc- 
jarturc  of  the  Macedonian  ^ani.x.n  by  the  jiay- 
incnt  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  (I'lut.  Arat.  34; 
Paus.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  Strabo  c.)  vjeakfi  of  the  hill 
of  Munychia  a.s  tuJl  of  hollows  and  excavations,  and 
well  adapted  for  dwclling-hooses.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  whole  of  the  Peiraeeus  was  in  ruins,  and 
the  hollows  to  which  he  alludes  were  pmbably  the 
remains  of  cisterns.  The  sides  of  the  hill  slopiiig 
down  to  the  great  harbour  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  honses  rising  one  above  another  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  as  in  the  city  of  Khodes, 
which  waa  laid  oat  bj  tJie  same  architect,  and  waa 
alao  eelebnded  fiw  ita  Mau^ 

Within  tlic  fartress  of  Munychia  was  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Munychia,  who  was  the  guardian  deity  of 
thia  citadaL  The  tonpla  waa  a  aekhntod  phoe  of 
asyhun  Ibr  itato  eriniiMli.  (Xbb.  BdL  ii  4.  §  11: 
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Paai.  LI.  §  4  ;  Dem.  de  Conm.  p.  222,  Rci«ke ; 
Lys.  c.  Agorai.  pp.  460,  46S,  Reuke.)  Near  the 
preceding;,  ami  probably  alio  within  the  fortm'.H,  v,tis 
the  Bmdidemm  (B«jrU8<iov),  or  temple  of  tb« 

t\  Thradan  Artemii  Beodis,  whose  fbrtiTal,  the  Ben- 
I  dideia,  was  celebrated  on  the  day  before  the  lesser 
/  Paoathenaea.  (Xen.  JleU.  ii.  4.  §  11;  Plat. 
■  d$  Rep.  i.  pp.  327, 354.)  On  the  western  slope 
of  the  hill  was  the  Dioiiy.sinc  theatre,  facing  tlie 
great  harbour :  it  must  have  been  of  considimhlc 
liie,  as  the  assembfiea  of  tiie  Athenian  ]n  iplt  \y(  m 
Minn  tiiius  h?ld  in  it.  (Thuc.  viii,  93  ;  X<  !).  Iltll. 
iL  4.  §  32  ;  Lys.  c.  Agorat.  pp.  464,  479  ;  coup. 
Dem.  it  Fab.  Leg.  p.  379.)  It  was  fai  this  theatre 
th.it  S<K  nitos  saw  a  perfomuince  of  one  of  tho  jil.iys 
of  Euripides.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  ii«  13.)  Some  modem 
writers  distininiiih  between  fhe  theatre  at  Manydda 
.•\n(l  anothor  in  IViraoriis  ;  but  the  ancient  writers 
mention  only  one  theatre  iu  the  peninsula,  called 
indiflhmtly  the  Priraie  or  the  Monyddaa  tiieatre, 
the  Litter  name  bfinp  pivcn  to  it  frrmi  its  situation 
upon  the  hill  of  Muuycbia.  The  ruins  near  the 
harboor  «f  Zea,  wUeh  were  haaoAj  legnded  w 
tlio<r  of  the  Peiraio  theatre,  hehnfed  |nlMU|f  to 
anutlicr  building. 

The  proper  agora  of  Pdneens  was  called  tiie  Bi^ 
foiamdan  Agora  ('linroSdnfio^  iiyopd),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Macra  Stoa,  which  was  also  used 
as  an  a^rnnu  The  Hippodameian  Agora  was  situated 
near  tlit*  spot  wliere  the  two  Long  Walls  joined  the 
wall  of  IViraeuus;  aiid  a  broad  street  led  from  it  up 
to  the  citadel  of  Munychia.  (Xen.  HtJL  iL  4.  §  II; 
Andnc.  de  MgH,  p.  2d,  BeiaiM;  Dem.  e.  Timetk. 
p.  1 190.) 

At  the  entrance  to  this  great  harbour  there  was 
on  the  ripht  liaml  tl)<>  promontory  Alcimus  ('AA- 
ffijuot),  on  the  left  hand  the  promontory  KetUmia 
('HcTittii'/a,  or  'HrrM^Mca).  On  Aldmns  stood  the 
I  tomb  of  Themistocles,  whose  bones  are  Raid  to  hare 
j  been  brought  from  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
buried  at  tliis  plaoe^  (Pint  Them.  32;  Paus.  i.  1. 
i  §  2).  Eetionia  was  «  tongue  of  land  commanding 
fhe  entrance  to  the  haiboor  ;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  Four  Hiuuin^d  in  B.C.  411  erected  a  fort,  in 
order  to  pre%'ent  more  eflfectually  the  entrance  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  which  was  opposed  to  them.  (Thuc. 
viii.  90  ;  Dem.  c.  Theocr.  p.  1343  ;  Harfmcrat., 
huid.,  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  'Htrimnuu)  The  small  bay 
on  the  oater  side  of  the  prooootory  waa  probably 
the  KoKphs  A/fifir  meDtioaed  bj  Xanophan.  (BeU, 
iL4.  %  31.) 

The  bnildiivis  aiwnnd  the  ehore  of  the  great 

harbour  have  Ixvn  ala-a.Iy  inontionfd.  Probably 
behind  the  Macra  Stoa  was  the  temcnus  of  Zcoa  and 
Athena,  which  Pansanias  (i.  1.  §  3)  meMtEons  as 
on>'  of  the  niii  t  n  inarkable  objct  ts  in  IViraeeus, 
and  which  is  dcjicribcd  by  other  writers  as  the 
temple  of  Zeos  Soter.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  396 ;  Lir.  znd. 
.•?0;  I'liu.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  i;  14.)  I'fimjtfy.i,  whirh 
was  one  of  the  courts  of  juatice  fur  the  trial  of  ho- 
oiddee,  waa  ritoated  in  PetraeeoB ;  and  as  tiib 

eoO(tbdeBCrib(Nl  inditTerently  iy  Z^q  or  ♦ptoTTo?, 
it  most  be  placed  either  in  or  near  the  harbour  of 
Zea.  The  acenaed  pleaded  their  eause en  board  ship, 
wliilf  tfie  jndf^ci  .<»nt  upon  the  ^Imrc.  (Pans.  i.  28. 
§11;  l>eui.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  ti45;  Pulluz,  viii.  1:^0; 
Bedter,  Jieeoei.  Grate.  L  311.) 

Peinmis  noviT  ret-oveml  fmm  the  blow  inflirtod 
npon  it  by  its  cajaure  by  Sulla,  who  destroyed  its 
fortitications  and  arMiish.  &>  n^id  wm  its  decline 
tbatiathstiinsof  Sinbo  it  had  bmow  *aniaU 
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village,  situated  around  the  ports  and  the  templa 
of  Zeus  Soter,"  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.) 

The  most  important  work  on  the  Topography  «f 
Athens  is  CoL  Leake's  Toftgr^ikg  of  AtJkent, 
London,  1841,  Snd  editian.  In  commca  with  all 
other  writers  on  the  subjwt,  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  is  under  the  greatest  obligataotts  to 
Col.  Leake,  although  he  has  had  ocevaoo  to  difli^ 
from  him  on  some  jxiint.s.  The  other  modem 
works  from  which  most  a&.-<i.stance  have  been  d»> 
rived  are  Forchhanmcr,  Topofp-aphit  vem  illftat, 
in  Kieler  PhihhHjische  StudUn,  Kiel,  1841 ;  Kmsc, 
UeUat^  ToL  ii.  pt.L,  Ldpsig,  1826;  K.O.  Miiller, 
ait  AHika  in  iLnA  and  OrabeKa  EneycUtpadie^ 
Vol.  vi.,  translat»'il  by  L«Mkhart,  T><indon,  1842  ; 
Wordsworth,  AtheMt  and  AUka,  London,  1836  ; 
Staart  and  Revett,  AwHqmiiitt  o/Athtnt,  London, 
1762—1816,  4  vols.,  fo.  (2nd  ed.  l.>i-->.')  — 1827) ; 
Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  London,  1819; 
Prokeeeh,  IJisnAwfirdSdbnIen,  toL  iL,  Stuttgart, 
1 8.16 ;  Mure,  Journei  ufa  Tout  m  Grwe^  toL  iL 
Edinburgh,  1842. 


COINS  OF  ATHKX.S. 


ATHENAEOM  {^K^igmdt^'.SudakotSmgdt^ar^ 
also  eaUsd  harboor  of  the  Scythotanri,"  was  a 
}>ort  on  Iba  iootb  co.x>t  df  the  Tanife  Chenoneaua. 
(Anon.  /Vr^  p.  6.) 

ATHENAEUM  ('A0iri^o>-).    1.  A  fertrm  im 

tha  S>  of  Arcadi.i.  .ind  in  t<  rritor)-  of  Meg^ 
lopolis,  ia  descrilied  by  Plutarch  as  a  putitioo  m 
advance  of  the  Laoeda«monbn  fhintier  {iii96Kii  rqi 
Acufwi'iK"0.  'Hid  near  Belemim.  It  was  fortified 
by  Cloonieucs  iu  b.c  224,  and  was  frequently  taken 
arid  retaken  in  the  ware  between  ue  Achaean 
I^iigue  and  the  SjMirtanH.  I.e;ike  snpjiow'.s  tliat  it 
occupied  the  summit  of  Mount  Tdvibwru^  on  which 
titers  are  some  ramdns  of  an  Hellenie  fortieea.  In 
that  case  it  must  have  been  a  different  plnre  from 
the  Athenaeum  mentioned  by  Pausanias  on  the  rood 
from  Megalopolis  to  Asea,  and  90  stadia  fhan  the 
latter.  (Pint.  Clonn.  4;  Pol.  ii.  46.  .'■)4.  iv.  37,  60, 
81 ;  Paus.  viii.  44.  2,  3;  Leake,  J'tlopontitsiacti, 
p.  24S.) 

2.  A  fortress  in  Athan>nn'  i  in  I'[ioiru.«;,  descrilied 
by  I. ivy  sxs  tiiiibns  Mat  i-(iui,i.ae  subjectum,"  and 
a|iiiareiitly  near  (.  'ij-lii.  Leake  places  it  on  a 
lieiirbl,  a  little  hIha,-  tin-  d.-^rlod  villairi-  of  Ajy'tno 
J'orta,  or  Porta  Panagkia.  (Liv.  xxviu.  1,  xxxix.25i 

Laaka^  ^miftem  Orssos,  T«L  hr.  pp.  Sia,  58ft.) 
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ATHKSOTOLLS,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Gullia 
Karbonenso,  dependent  on  Massilia.  ()[ula,  iL  5; 
I'lin.  iii.  4.)  Stephaniis  (*.  r.  'A6i}vat)  mentions  an 
Atbeuae  of  the  Ligyotii,  which  inaj  bo  tliid  place* 
There  are  no  measurvs  fur  detennining  the  position 
of  AtbenopoUs.  D'AnviUe  obaenres,  that  Plinj  and 
lUa  flflem  to  place  this  l&asaliot  settlement  south 
at  Fonun  J  alii  (/'nj'u*);  and  yet  in  his  map  he 
fisM  it  north  of  Frejtu,  at  a  {laoe  csUad  Agajf. 
Walekoiaer,  aft  a  guess,  pUcea  it  at  iSir.  7V(^, 
which  is  on  a  Kiy  nearly  due  south  of  Frejus.  The 
AtiMuaeopolitae  of  Varro  (Zr.  L.  viii.  35)  are  as- 
nnwd  to  be  the  inhabitaiita  of  thu  plaoe.    [G.  L.] 

ATHF.SIS  ('AT7?<ru'<$r,  Stral..;  'Anady,  Tlut.), 
ooe  of  the  principal  liTBn  of  Northern  Italy,  now 
caM  the  A4i^  It  riset  in  die  IthaetiaB  Alps,  in 
a  small  lake  near  the  modem  village  of  Rescheny 
and  after  a  course  of  about  60  milea  in  a  SK.  diroo- 
tiao,  neeivea  tbe  mten  of  the  Ataoib  or  fliiael,  a 
frtreain  almost  as  considerable  as  ita  own,  which  de- 
tceudsi  from  the  pass  of  the  Bremer.  Their  united 
waten  iaw  neulj  due  S.  through  a  broad  and 
deep  valley,  passing  under  the  walls  of  Tridentum 
( Trattoy,  until  they  at  length  emerge  into  the  pbiins 
of  Italy,  close  to  Verona,  which  st^inds  on  a  kind  of 
pi  ninsula  almost  encircled  by  t!ie  Athf  ^is.  (Verona 
Alh£:>i  cirvuiiillua,  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  5'J7.)  From  hence 
H  pursues  its  course,  first  towards  the  SE.,  and 
aft.T«  ;ird-  due  K.  tlirough  the  plains  of  Venetia  to 
the  Aiiruiiic,  which  it  enters  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  nurthenanort  mouth  of  the  Padus,  but  without 
having  ever  joined  that  liver.  From  ita  source  to 
tiie  s(>a  it  has  a  ooone  of  not  lesa  than  200  miles; 
and  m  the  volume  of  its  waters  it  is  inferior  oidy  to 
the  Padus  among  the  riven  of  Italj.  (Stceh.  iv. 
p.  207,  where  there  is  litflt  donik  tiiaft  the  mmea 
'An^trifdf  and  'iTctpa;  liuve  IwMi  tnDs}»«ed;  Plin. 
iiL  16.  a.  80;  Vlig.  A<».  is.  680;  daodian,  dt  VI. 
Com;  Bom.  196.)  Servins  (ad  Am.  I  c.)  and  V!- 
biofl  Se.jui  stiT  (p.  3)  crroneou.oly  describe  the  Athe.^is 
as  £ilhng  into  the  Padus ;  a  vexy  natural  mistake, 
as  tiM  tivD  flv«n  run  paralld  toeedtetheratavery 
thort  interval,  and  even  communicate  by  variotis 
ade  branches  aud  arti^cial  channels,  but  their  main 
atnama  oootinue  perfiscdf  dietinet 

It  was  in  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Athcsis, 
proi»blv  not  very  ikr  from  V^erona,  that  Catulus 
iMtatnd  by  the  Cimbri  in  b.  c.  101.  (Liv.  EpU. 
lam.  ;  Fl  .r  iii.  3;  Pint.  Mar.  23.)  [E.H.B.l 

ATiiilO  NIA,  ATllMUN'UM.  [Attica.] 

ATHOS  ('A9wr,'Aaa»y,  Ep.  *A0^>,  gen.  'A0^: 
Etk,  'Atfw/njf),  the  lofty  mountain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  long  peninsula,  running  out  into  the  sva  fruut 
Chakidice  in  ilaccdonia,  between  the  Sagitio  gulf 
and  the  Aeg.if>an.  This  peninsula  was  properly 
called  Acte  ('A*rr^,  Thuc  iv.  109),  but  the  name 
«f  Atboa  was  also  given  to  it,  aa  well  as  to  the 
mountain.  (Oerod.  ni.  22.)  Tbe  pcninsnla,  as 
Well  as  the  mountain,  is  now  called  the  Iloly 
JfllHilii  ("AYtoc  '0(Mt,  Monte  Santo),  from  the 
great  nnmber  of  monasteries  and  chapels  with  which 
It  ia  covered.  There  are  20  of  these  nMoasterics, 
Boefc  ef  Vrllich  were  foimded  during  the  Ity^uiitine 
«Bfir^  and  tonie  of  them  trace  their  origin  to  the 
tineof  CoiHtantinetheGfwt.  Bach  of  the  dilftnnt 

nations  U'Ion<:ing  to  tlie  Gn-ek  Church,  Im  one  or  [ 

man  mooast^nes  of  its  own  j  and  the  spot  is  visited  ', 
pmodieally  by  pilgrimt  fivn  Rnida,  Servia,  Btd-  I 
garia.  m  well  as  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Xo 
feumitf  even  of  tbe  aaimal  kind,  is  penuitted  to  enter  1 
thepeofamk.  | 
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According  to  Pliny  (iv.  10.  s.  17.  §  37,  Sillig), 
the  length  of  the  peninsulA  is  75  (Roman)  mike, 
and  the  circumfemu  e  ITjO  (Hninai-)  miles.  Its  re.nl 
length  is  40  Englisli  mile»,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  four  miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the  peninsula 
is  described  in  tha  following  terms  by  a  modem  tra- 
veller:— "  The  peninsula  is  rugged,  being  iittcrsectcd 
by  inntunerable  ravines.  The  ground  rises  almw«t  im- 
mediately and  rather  abruptly  from  the  isthmuA  at 
the  northern  end  to  abont  300  feet,  and  fur  the  first 
twelve  miles  maintains  a  table -land  elevation  of  about 
600  feet,  for  the  moat  part  beaotifaUv  wooded.  At 
this  8pot  the  peninaoh  b  narrowed  into  rather  lesa 
than  two  milt*  in  breadth.  It  immeiliately  afterwards 
expands  to  its  avera^  breadth  of  about  four  miles, 
which  it  retuns  to  its  Mmthem  extremity.  From 
this  pxiint,  also,  the  land  becomes  mountainous  rather 
than  billy,  two  of  the  heights  reaching  respectively 
1700  and  liOO  ftet  ab^  the  lea.  Pour  milM 
farther  «>ut!i,  on  the  lo^tern  slope  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  aud  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  oaat 
and  west  ahorae,  b  ritoatod  tiie  town  of  JTcn^, 
pictoresquely  placed  amidst  vineyards  and  trardens. 

  Immediately  to  the  soutiiward  of  Karycs 

the  ground  rises  to  SSOO  feet,  whence  a  nigged 
broken  oountri',  eovere<l  with  a  fon-st  of  dark-lra\cd 
foliage,  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  rears 
itself  in  solitary  magnificence,  an  insulated  cone  of 
white  limestone,  rising  almiyitly  to  the  htii'lit  of 
6350  feet  above  tlie  bva.  Close  to  the  clitl's  at  the 
southern  eztram^,  we  learn  from  Captain  Cojio- 
hmd's  kte  survey,  no  bottom  was  found  with  60 
fathoms  of  line."  (LiouL  Webber  Smith,  in  Journal 
of  Royal  Geogr.  Soc  vol.  viL  p.  65.)  The  low.  r 
bed  of  the  motmtain  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  argil- 
laceous slate,  and  the  upfier  ]nrt  of  grey  limestone, 
more  or  less  inclined  to  white.  (Sibtliorp^  in  IFol 
pMs  TraceUf      p^40.)  - 

AthoB  It  first  mentioned  b^  Homer,  who  lepieseufa 
Hera  as  resting  on  its  summit  on  lur  flii;ht  from 
Olympus  to  Lemnos.  (JL  xiv.  229.)  The  name, 
however,  !s  chiefly  memorable  in  history  on  aooaant 
of  the  canal  wliii  !i  XiT.\es  cut  through  the  Lstlimiu, 
connecting  the  peninsula  with  Chalcidice.  (ilerod. 
vii.  SS,  seq.)  Thb  canal  was  ent  by  Xenm  ibr  tiis 
passage  of  his  fleet,  in  onler  to  escajje  the  gales  and 
liigh  beas,  which  sweep  around  tiie  promontory,  and 
which  had  wrecked  tiie  fleet  of  Mardonios  in  B.  c 
492.  Thi^  outting  of  this  canal  has  Ixvn  rejicfcd 
as  a  falM  iiiKKl  by  many  writers,  both  ancient  aud 
modem ;  and  Juvenal  (x.  174)  spssks  «f  it  aa  a 
spedinea  of  Gveeit  mendacity; 

"  creditur  olim 

VaBfientiii  AllMN,  «t  qnidqaid  CfaSMda  msndax 
Andetinliistoria." 

Its  existence,  however,  is  not  only  attested  by 
Herodotus  c),  Thucydides  c),  and  other 
ancient  writers,  but  distinct  traces  of  it  have  been 
discovered  by  modem  travellers.  The  modem  name 
of  the  isthmus  is  Prdvlakaf  evidently  the  Bomaic 
form  of  npoeUiXa^,  the  canal  js  front  of  tlie  penin- 

sula  of  AtluKK.    The  Ik-I  deseription  of  the  jiresent 

condition  of  the  canal  is  given  by  Lieut.  Wolfe :  — 
**  The  canal  of  Xerxes  is  stOl  most  dblinctiy  to  ba 

tr.ired  rill  the  way  across  the  isthmus  from  tlie 
ofMotUe  Hanlo  (tbe  ancient  Singitic  Gulf)  to  tlw 
Bay  of  Erto  in  the  Gttlf  of  C«iUtt$a,  with  the 
exception  of  about  '200  yards  in  the  middle,  where 
the  ground  bears  uo  appearance  of  having  ever  been 
toocied.  Bnt  as  then  is  no  doobi  of  the  whols 
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canal  hxfing  h&m  csmmted  bgr  Xcnet,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  tlip  ronti-al  part  was  aftpn»-anls  fillwi  up, 
in  order  lo  allow  a  more  ready  pas^^c  into  and  out 
of  the  yowfa**!*  In  nuuiy  places  the  rnnal  is  still 
dwp,  swampy  at  the  bottom,  and  filli>i  with  rushes 
and  other  aquatic  phuits:  the  rain  and  Miiall  sprinj^s 
dnuning  down  into  it  from  the  atyarent  heights 
afl'ord,  at  the  Muntc  Santo  end,  a  good  watering- 
place  for  shipping;  the  water  (except  in  very  dry 
trwtber)  runs  out  in  a  good  stream.  The  distance 
arrms  i>  25(M)  yanU,  wliii  h  agreea  twy  well  with 
the  brvadih  of  twelve  st.'uliii  assigned  by  Herodotna. 
The  width  of  the  rami  appears  to  have  been  about 
18  or  20  feet  ;  the  level  of  the  earth  nowhere 
exceeds  15  feet  above  the  sea;  the  mQ  fa  «  light 
clay.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  very  renuulBdlb  fatbnni^, 
for  the  Und  oa  eadi  nde  (bat  man  «mda&r  to  the 
mstward)  riaoi  ikniplfy  to  an  devUMtt  of  800  to 
1000  feet."  (Anflf  CyclojHudia,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.'1  ) 

About  \\  mile  north  of  the  canal  waa  Acanthus 
f  AcAMTRini],  and  on  tho  iitiimfis,  immediatelj 
south  of  the  canal,  was  Sane,  probably  the  same  as 
the  later  Uranopcjis.  [&uiik.1  in  the  jwninsala 
Hself  there  wore  five  dtfas,  Dnnc,  Otx>PHTXim, 
AcuoTilol'M,  Tiiv-si.-^,  Clf.oxak,  which  are  de- 
•cribed  under  their  respective  names.  To  these  five 
dliei,  yMxAk  are  mantioned  by  Haodotns  (/.  c), 
Thucydides  (/.  c.)  and  Strain  (vii.  p.  .•?  n  ),  Scylax 
{§.  P,  MoKfSoWa)  adds  Charadhae,  and  I'liny  {L  c.) 
MaMriam  and  Apidlania,  the  inhdiHants  of  tlie 
latter  being  named  Macrobii.  Tlie  extremity  of  the 
peninsuht,  above  which  Mt.  Athus  ri.s<'s  abruptly, 
was  called  Nympliaeum  (Nvfi(patop),  now  Cape 
St.  George  (Strab.  vii.  p.  .TU);  I'tol.  iii.  13.  §  11.) 
The  peninsula  was  origin-ally  inhabited  by  Tynlienr>- 
Priatgin*"'.  wlm  eontituied  to  form  a  Urge  part  of 
the  ]x)piilation  in  the  (Jreek  cities  of  the  jdMiinsula 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thuc. 
t  eX  (ItespectiDj;  Um  pwinillhl  in  general  see 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii,  p.  114;  Btiwcn, 
Mount  Athos,  Tkesioij/t  and  Epirus,  London,  1852, 
p.  aeq.;  Uanta.  Smith  and  WoUe,  Sibthotp, 
kcc.) 

A'THRIBIS,  ATHLIBIS  (Herod.  H  166;  PtaJ. 

iv.  5.  §§  41,  61  ;  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  1 1  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
''A$\aafAlUippaiu:£th.  'A^tTqtor'AfiAitfirifs), 
tiie  ehi«  town  «f  the  AthriUta  none,  in  Lower 
Kcvpt.  It  stood  ttp>n  tlx-  exstcm  bank  of  the 
Taiiitic  bntodi  of  the  Kile,  and  near  the  angle 
where  thirt  hraneh  diverges  fnm  the  main  stream. 
Ammianu-s  Jlarrellinus  n  i  k'-ms  AthribLs  among  the 
maet  oonsiderablo  cities  of  the  Delta,  in  the  4th 
contniy  of  oar  era  (xxii.  16.  $  6).  It  seems  to  have 
been  of  sufficient  importance  to  pve  the  name 
Athribiticus  Fluvius  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Taintie  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  one  of  the  military 
•  nomes  as-Mgned  to  the  Calasirian  militia  under  the 
Pharaohs.  Under  the  Christian  Emperurs,  Athribis 
beloni^  to  the  prarinoe  of  Angvstamnira  Secunda. 

The  .Alhribite  nome  and  its  cajiital  lirrivod  their 
name  fix>ni  the  goddess  Tliriphis,  wlium  niscriptiona 
both  at  Athribis  and  Panopolis  denominate  "  the 
movt  rr  ;it  T'l-hless."  Thriphis  is  as.sociated  in  wor- 
ship  wuh  Aiuim  Khem,  one  of  tlie  first  quaternion 
of  deities  in  Etrvjitiau  inytiio  ogy ;  bat  no  repre- 
BSDtation  of  her  has  been  at  present  identified 
Wilkinson  (JfcMwers  and  0$domM,  &c.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  265)  supposes  Athribis  to  have  been  one  of  the 
lion-headed  goddoaM*,  whoas  ^adal  namea  hare 
not  been  aaoertaaBad. 

The  niiH  of        «r  TVM^  at  tlM  point  wiwn 
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the  moAem  canal  of  Moueys  turns  off  from  the  Miia^ 

represent  the  ancient  Athribis.  They  con^iot  of  ex- 
tensive mounds  and  ba.M:ments,  boide.s  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  200  feet  long,  and  175 
brooil,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Timj  liis  (Cojrtic 
At/tn'bi).  The  monks  of  the  While  Monastery, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  these  ruins,  are 
traditionally  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Altrib^ 
although  their  usual  de.signation  of  these  ruins  is 
Medetnet  Athaysh.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the 
fallen  architraves  of  the  temple  bears  the  date  of  the 
ninth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  contains  also  the  name 
of  his  wife  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  On 
the  opposite  face  of  the  same  Mock  are  foond  orals, 
including  the  names  of  Tiberias  Chradhis  and 
Cae>ar  (Jennanicus:  and  in  another  part  of  the 
temple  is  an  oval  of  Ptolemy  XIL,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ptolemy  Anletea  (b.c;  51—48).  About  half  a 
mile  from  Athribis  are  the  (juan  ie>  from  wliich  the 
stone  used  in  building  the  temple  was  brought ;  and 
bekw  tlM  qnaniei  are  aoae  small  grotto  tombs,  tha 
Untels  of  whose  doors  are  fiartially  presen'ed.  Uptm 
one  of  these  lintels  is  a  Greek  iuscriptionf  importing 
that  it  was  tha  **  sepolehre  of  Hennebs,  son  ef 
Archibius."  Ho  had  v,  >t,  Imwr-vor,  Wen  interred 
after  the  Kgjptian  fashion,  since  his  tomb  contained 
the  deposit  calcined  bones.  Veatiges  also  are 
found  in  two  brnad  javed  raiisew.iys  of  the  two 
nuiin  streets  of  Athribis,  which  anocseed  each  other 
at  right  angka,  and  probably  divided  tha  town  into 
f  mr  ni:iiii  quarters.  The  (  ait-eways  and  the  ruins 
generally  indicate  that  the  town  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  l>eautified  under  the  Ifacadonian  dynas^. 
((-'hami«jllion,  f  Fgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  48  ;  Wilkinson, 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  p.  393.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AIHKYS.  [Tantris.] 

ATHVKAS  ('Aflvpoi),  a  river  of  Thrace  between 
Selymbriaand  Byzantium.  (IHol.  iiL  11.  §  6;  Plin. 
iv.  II.  8.  18.  1 47,  SiUig;  PUnj  calfa  it  aba  Py. 
daras.) 

ATILIA'NA.  [AfTRiooxEs.] 

ATI  NA  ('AtiVo:  Eth.  Atinas,  iUi8>  I.  An  a»- 
cient  and  importantdtyof  the  Volscians,  which  retaina 
its  andent  name  and  poeittan,  on  a  lofty  hill  near  the 

1  source's  of  the  little  river  Melpis  ( J/e//<i),  and  aboot 
12  miles  SK.  of  Sora.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  a  great 
and  powerftil  city  {Atina  potent,  Aen.  vU.  690) 
long  Uforc  the  fouiuLitioii  of  Rome,  and  Martial  al>o 
terms  it  "piiiica  Atina"  (z.  92.  2.):  the  furmcr 
poet  aeema  to  eonrider  it  a  Latm  city,  bat  from  ita 
position  it  would  apjicar  certain  th;U  it  w.-.s  a  Vol- 
scian  one.  it  had,  however,  been  wrested  from  that 
people  by  the  SamnitBa  when  it  first  appeare  in  his- 
Xnrj.  In  n  c.  313  it  was  (acconlim;  t.i  some  anna, 
lists)  taken  by  the  Boman  consul  C  Junius  Bubulctts 
(Lir.  ix.  28);  bat  in  b.  c  998  we  again  find  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sanmites,  and  its  territory  waa 
ravaged  by  the  Cfiasuls,  but  no  attack  made  on  tha 
town.  (Id.  X.  39.)  We  have  no  acoooat  of  ita 
linal  reduction  by  the  IJomans,  but  it  appears  to 
have  lieen  treated  with  severity,  aud  rcduccnl  to  the 
coiiilitmu  of  a  pracfectura,  in  vvlii<  h  it  still  ctin- 
tinueti  even  atter  its  citizen.'-  lui  i  U  en  admitted  to 
the  Roman  franchise.  But  notwitii.>taiidinp  its  in- 
ferior pisition,  it  wa.s  in  the  days  of  Cicero  a  floo* 
rishing  and  popoloos  town,  so  that  he  draws  a 
favonreble  oontnst  between  its  pr>pulation  and  that 
of  Tusculum,  and  says  that  it  was  not  surpa.->s(Hi  by 
any  preefectnn  in  Italy.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  8.)  it 
waa  the  birthpboe  of  his  fneod  and  client  Cn.  Pfan^ 
dna,  and  waa  indoded  in  the  Tenntins  triba. 
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(Ibi'l.  16.)    At  a  fubeeqaent  period  it  became  a 

niTiriii  ijtil  t  'wn.  with  tfio  ordinary  jirinlrpos  and 
nuiin»tnit«>;  but  tiiouj^h  it  received  a  military  colouj 
ander  Nero,  it  HA  not  obtwi  colonial  rank.  We 
l^am,  fn  ii)  namerous  insfriptifrns,  that  it  continocd 
to  tf  a  I  .  ri-i.liTablc  place  under  tlie  Roman  empire. 
(£iA.  (  .'/-fi.  p.  230;  Plin.  iii.  5.  «.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  62;  Xurat.  Inter,  ppu  352,  1108,  1262;  OreU. 
Imter.  UO,  1678,  2285,  &e.) 

SSam  Italicus  allade*  to  tta  cold  and  derated 

and  the  modem  dtr  of  Alma  it  noted  n  om  ef  the 

coMi^t  placos  in  tln'  wlmlt*  kincilom  of  Napli-s, irindl 
malts  not  only  from  ita  own  potation  oo  a  loftj  emi- 
Moea,  Irat  mm  its  beii^  aufnwndtJ  by  lup,h  and 
b!<Mk  iiitjimtain',  c.-y.i  ially  tinvanls  tbe  nouth.  lia 
audenl  waUa,  built  in  a  nuuaive  atyk  of  polygonal 
Uoda,  bnt  iraO  hewn  and  neatly  fitted,  comprised 
the  wb(>l  -  >ununit  of  the  hill,  only  a  futrtion  of  which 
ia  occapied  bj  the  modem  oil/;  that  extent  and 

Wj  tufy  times.  Of  Riiman  date  there  are  the  re- 
mlna  tt  an  aqueduct  on  a  grand  scale,  snbetractions 
«f  a  ftemida,  and  flamKBla  «f  other  baiUiDKa,  be- 

sii^p*  nunHTotis  sopolchral  moiinnients  and  in'^rrif*- 
tiuD^  (Houianelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  ;  Craven,  ^6rtuzi, 
mLL  pp.61— 65.) 

S.  A  town  of  Lucania.  sitiated  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Taaager,  now  tlie  Ca/Ze  di  Jjiuno.  It  is 
Wtiooad  only  by  Pliny,  who  enunM>rates  the  Ate- 
nates  amon^  th'"  iiilaiui  towns  t«f  I,urani.i,  .'ind  by 
tbe  Libtr  Coloniarum,  where  it  is  called  the  "  prae- 
iKtma  Atenaii."  But  the  correct  orthography  of 
Ijbe  name  ia  established  by  inscriptions,  in  which  we 
fiad  it  written  AruiATEii;  and  the  site  is  clearly 
ascertained  by  th«  ruinti  btill  visible  just  below  the 
Tillage  of  Atema,  about  5  miles  N.  of  JLa  Sola. 
These  consist  of  extcnsiTa  remains  of  tbe  walls  and 
lovers,  and  of  an  amphitheatre;  numerous  inscrip- 
taooa  bars  also  been  disoovered  on  tbe  spot,  which 
attert  the  mnnidpal  rank  of  tbe  ancient  city.  It 
■lipeafS  that  iL-i  ItTritnry  inu^t  liavr  extended  jls  far 
aa  La  Mia,  about  5  niiles  further  N.,  where  the 
Tungm  harim  itKlf  nnder  ground,  a  phenomenon 
which  ia  noti<^  by  Plinv  as  occnrring  "  in  campo 
AlbmOr  (Plin.  iL  103.  s.  106,  iii.  11. 1. 15;  Ub. 
CUoa  B.  S09;  RanMuwUi,  ToL  L  pu  424:  AtOsMLiMr 
/•It  1847,  ]iii:>:.^  [E.  H.  R.] 

ATHITA'MIA  (AT.iToyk;  m.  'Artyriy, 
-SmM%  a  flMNrntaioooa  district  in  Illljnia,  north  of 
Mulasf>is  and  east  of  Pantuaea,  thradigfa  which  the 
Aons  Aowa,  in  tbe  upper  part  of  ita  OOOTM.  It  is 
dwrribed  Iqr  Ltry  (xSv.  80)  aa  poor  b  eoil  and 
njilf  in  rlirnate.  Tlie  Atintanes  arc  first  mentinned 
iu  a.  c.  429,  .UDong  the  baibarian<;  who  .issi.-.tiHl  the 
Ambradots  in  their  bvaneaof  Pel<>i><iini'Mt5,  upon 
which  occasion  the  Atiiitiines  and  Mi-l'is>i  were  com- 
manded by  the  8,01110  leader.  (Tliuo.  ii.  80.)  On 
tbe  conclusion  of  the  fin«t  war  between  Philip  and 
tbe  R(Hnan.s,  Atinlajiia  was  assigned  to  Macedonia, 
n.  C.  204;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Perseus  in 
B.C.  168,  it  ws.  included  in  one  of  the  fair  di-^tiicta 
into  which  tbe  Bomans  divided  iiacedunia.  (Liv. 
xxrii.  30,  xlv.  30.)  It  i»  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
as  it  formed  part  of  Cbaonia.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
p.  326;  Pol.  ii.  5;  Scylax,  ».  v.  lAA^pMi;  Lyoopbr. 
1043 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r. ;  Leake,  Norikem  (hmee, 
VbL  iv.  p.  118.) 

A TLANTES  CArAon-es),  a  neople  in  the  interior 
«f  Libya,  inhabiting  one  «f  Uiadiaia  of  oaaea  fMracd 
Igr  all  hilbi  which  an  dcMribed  lij  Hcradotaa  aa 
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I  extending  along  the  N.  of  tlie  Qf«ltDMert(&iAaro), 
ten  days' joumey  W.  of  the  Atarantei.  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  M.  Ati^s,  whence  they  derivixl  their 
name.  They  were  reported  to  abstain  from  u.sinf; 
any  livinj^  thing  for  food,  and  to  see  no  visions  in 
their  skep.  (Herod,  iv.  184;  Mela,  i.  8.  §  5;  Plin. 
r.  8 ;  respecting  tbe  common  confusion  in  the  namct 
see  Ataraittes.)  Herodotus  adds,  tltat  they  were 
the  ftirthest  (i.  e.  to  the  W.)  of  tbe  people  known 
to  him  as  inhabiting  the  ridge  of  salt  bills;  but  that 
tha  ridg^  itaclf  extended  as  far  as  tbe  pilbua  of 
Hercalee,  or  even  beyond  them  (ir.  185>  Tbe  at- 
tempts of  Rennell,  Heeren,  and  others  to  assign  the 
exact  poaition  of  tbe  people,  irom  tbe  data  supplied 
by  HeradotiH,  eamot  be  oonaidefBd  aatisnctorj* 
(il.  iiiHll,  (lfor,r.  of  Ilerod.  vol.  ii.  pp.  301,  .311; 
tieeren,  idee»^  voL  iL  pt  1.  p.  243.)       [P.  &J| 

ATLAllTICUM  HARE.  Tbe  opinioni  of  tha 
ancients  respecting  the  great  b<Kiy  of  water,  which 
,tbey  knew  to  extend  b^ond  tbe  straits  at  tbe  en« 
traBoe  of  the  Meditewaniiait,  uiust  he  flawed  liisto> 
ricilly;  and  such  a  view  viIlho>t  exhibit  the  mean- 
ing of  tbe  several  names  which  they  applied  to  it. 

The  weed  Oetm  i*QMHu4t)  had,  with  the  early 
Greeks,  a  sense  entirely  different  frni!)  tlvit  in  which 
wc  use  it.  In  the  poets,  Homer  ajid  lle^iod.  the  per- 
sonified being,  Ocean,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  (Uranus  and  Gaia),  a  Tit.inic  deity  of  the 
higheist  dipiity,  who  presumes  even  to  absent  bim- 
.•sclf  from  the  Olympic  councils  of  Jove;  and  he  ia 
the  father  of  the  whole  ni<-p  of  water-nymphs  and 
river-gods.  (lies.  Thewj.  133,  337,  l<>ll.'36ti;  Horn. 
U.  XX.  7.)  Physically,  Ocean  is  a  itream  or  rteer 
(expressly  so  called)  encircUng  the  earth  with  its 
ever-flowing  current ;  the  primeval  water,  which 
is  tbe  source  of  all  i3ba  other  waters  of  the  world, 
nay,  according  to  some  views,  of  all  created  things 
divine  and  human,  for  Homer  applies  it  to  the 
phrases  9tm»  fivtais  and  Strvip  ywtvis  ninntooi 
rrnHtrau  {IL  xir.  201,  246;  comp.  Yug.  Gforg. 
iv.  382,  wha«  Ocean  is  called  pairem  rtnm,  with 
ret'ereiire,  ^^ys  Ser\  iiLs,  to  the  opinions  of  ihnse  who, 
aa  Thalcs,  supposed  all  things  to  be  genmted  out 
of  water.)  The  son  and  stars  raw  oat  of  its  waten 
and  returned  to  them  in  M'ltinr;.  v.  5.  G,  x\iii. 

487.)  On  its  shores  were  tbe  abodes  of  the  dead, 
aeeeadhle  to  the  hende  ynyaftr  nnder  divine  diree- 

tinn.    (A/.  X.,  xi.,  xii.)  tlie  ej.ithet.s  with 

which  the  word  is  coupled,  there  is  one,  ii^ppot 
(Jcwiag  tedhpordr),  wMdi  hM  been  thought  1^ 
indicate  an  acqn-iintance  with  the  tidies  of  the  At- 
lantic; bnt  tite  meaning  of  tbe  word  is  not  certain 
enoogh  to  warrant  the  infovnoe.  (Bonn.  IL  xviH. 
399.  XX.  r,:,:  He-;  vl.  Theof,.  776.) 

Whether  ilie^e  views  were  ^mn-ly  imaginary  or 
entirdy  mythical  in  thdr  origin,  or  whether  they 
were  p-artly  liased  on  a  vaL;iie  kiiowlodp'  of  the 
waters  ouliide  of  the  Mi-dilerniuean,  is  a  fruit lul 
subject  of  debate.  Nor  can  we  fix,  except  within 
wide  limits,  the  fieriod  at  which  they  began  to  be 
oorreciM  by  positive  information.  Both  scripture 
and  aeeolar  history  point  to  enterprixes  of  the  Phoe- 
nidana  beyond  tbe  Straits  at  a  very  early  period; 
and,  moreover,  to  a  snspicion,  which  was  attempted 
more  than  om  e  to  \>c  jiut  to  the  proof,  that  the  Me- 
diterranean on  tbe  W.  and  tbe  Aiabian  Gulf  on  tha 
8.  opened  bio  em  and  tbe  same  great  body  «f  water. 
It  long,  however,  before  this  i  !.  iitity  watalaD 
generally  accented.  The  stoiy  that  Africa  laid 
acCnally  beeo  cucttmnavigated,  ia  idated  by  Hera* 
dofena  with  tha  gnateik  «rtniat  [Libta]:  and  tha 
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question  was  left,  in  ancient  pposrraphy,  with  the 
great  aatboritr  of  I'tok'tny  on  the  negative  bide 
In  fact,  the  prot;rcss  of  maritime  discovery,  proceed- 
ing inik'})oniii'ntIy  in  the  two  tlinvtions.  It'*}  to  tlip 
knowloipc  of  the  two  great  cxjsui^ps  of  water,  on 
tlii>  S.  of  Asia,  and  on  &  W.  of  Africaaod  Eorope, 
■wliile  tlu'ir  coiinoftion  around  Africa  was  pTinly  a 
matter  of  conjtituro.  Hence  arose  the  diilinction 
marked  bj  the  names  of  the  Southern  and  the 
Western  Sea-s,  the  fonner  being  constantly  used  by 
Herodotus  for  the  Indian  Ocean  [Auabici  s  Sinus], 
while,  somewhat  curiou.sly,  the  latter,  its  Datnral 
eorrelative,  is  oolj  applied  to  the  Athntic  by  btc 
tmters. 

Herodotus  had  obtained  suflicioiit  knowlctlge  to  re- 
ject with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  river  Ocean  flowin;; 
roond  the  earth  (it.  21 , 23,  iv.  8, 36);  and  it  dc8cr\-e.s 
notice,  that  with  the  notion  lie  rejects  the  name  aho, 
and  calls  those  great  bodies  of  water,  which  we  call 
oceam,  seat.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  the  preat 
majority  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  the  s-  condary 
use  of  the  word  Ocean,  which  we  iiave  retained,  as 
its  coonnan  sense,  was  <mlT  Introdnced  at  a  late 
poriul,  wlien  there  .w.is  probably  a  confuted  notion 
of  its  exact  primaiy  sense.  It  h  found  in  theBoman 
tniten  and  in  the  Greek  geographers  ef  the  Roman 
period,  ftonietiuu's  for  the  whole  bo»ly  of  water  snr- 
VOQiiding  the  earth,  and  sometimes  with  epithets 
which  mark  the  appficatioD  of  the  woid  to  the  At- 
lantic  Ocean,  which  is  also  cal!e<l  simp]/  Oceanus  ; 
while,  00  the  other  hand,  the  epithet  Athoticus  is 
firand  applied  to  tiie  Oeean  in  ita  inder  sense,  that 
is,  to  the  whole  body  of  water  ssmunding  the  three 
continents. 

Berodetns  speaks  of  the  f^rsat  sea  on  tlie  W.  of 

Kurofie  and  A*>ia,  as  the  fin  hctjond  the  PUlnrs  (<if 
Hercules)  which  it  called  the  Sea  of  Atlas  (Ji  ({m 
0TitK4m»  l^dKagmt  ^  'ArKunlu — vm.  mSj.  ec'Ar* 
AOS,  —  KaXfoutyrj:  Her.  i.  202.)  The  former  name 
was  naturally  applied  to  it  in  coctradl»tinctMn  to 
the  Meditemuiean,  or  tiie  sea  within  Pillan 
iyrhs  'Hpa«\«iuy  arvKuv  ddXatrtra,  Aristot. 
Meteor,  ii.  1;  Dion.  Hal.  L3;  Plut.  Pomp.  25); 
and  the  ktter  en  aoooont  of  the  position  asdgned  to 
the  mythieal  pensonajre  Atlas,  and  to  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  earth 
[Atlas].  (Comp.  Enrip.  BipptiL  8  ;  Aristot. 
Prob.  xxvi.  .'il.)  Both  names  are  con.stantly  u.sed 
by  subsequent  writers.  The  former  name  is  common 
in  the  simpler  form  of  the  Outer  Sea  (jh  H*^  doAxur- 
cro,  V  ftrhi  bdKoTTa,  Marc  Kxtemum,  M:ire  Ex- 
terins)  ;  outer,  with  reference  sometimes  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  aometiniss  to  all  tlie  inner  waters 
of  the  earth.  Aiiotliernameoonstantly  nso<\  is  that  of 
the  (ireal  St  a  (t;  /xtyciKrt  UKaeaa,  Mare  M;ipnum), 
in  contnulistinction  to  all  the  le.s.ser  seas,  and  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  ]>articnlar.  It  was  also  called  the 
Western  Seaot  Ocean  ('Effir^pioj  'ClKtcwbs,  luruchs 
and  SwrfuiAs  HucHu^t,  Hesperium  Mare).  The  use 
of  tho^e  name.s,  and  the  ideas  a.ssooiated  with  them, 
nvjnire  a  more  particular  description. 

The  old  Homeric  notion  of  the  river  Ocean  re- 
tained its  place  in  the  jxyts  long  after  its  physical 
meaning  had  been  ahanduued;  and  some  indications 
are  focmd  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  later 
discoveries,  by  pbcing  the  Ocean  outside  of  all  the 
seat  of  the  leorld^  even  of  the  outer  scjis.  (Eurip. 
Orttt.  1377.)  Atterwanls,  the  language  of  tlie 
oM  poets  was  adapted  to  the  progress  of  geographical 
knowledge,  by  transferring  the  imetical  name  of  the 
idl-«ndidin|;  rimt  to  the  ssa  whidi  was  supposed 
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(hy  mosf  ;:enirraphen!,  thon!:h  not  by  ::]])  {r>  stif- 
rumid  the  inhabited  world ;  and  this  encircling  bca 
waa  called  not  only  Ocean,  bnt  also  by  the  s^cifie 
nnnie«<  applied  to  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean.  TTius,  in  the 
work  lit  Mimtlo,  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (c.  3), 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  world  is  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  the  Atlantic  S  a  (tirb  rrjs  'ArAaiTuc^i 
KoXovft^yris  daXdfforjs  irtptpfxafxttrtj:  and,  again, 
nf Kayos  Si,  rh  fiiv  ff«  rift  oiKouftiyris,  'AtAoiti- 
xhf  KaXt7Tai,  Ka\  d  ^P.Kfayhs.  -rrtpi^ftiay  rjfius^,  and 
the  .same  idea  is  again  Mid  again  repeated  in  otiier 
]>:L>.vi^'es  of  tbswtrtywlieie&nainensedisdmply 

Similarly  Cicero  (^Somn.  Scip.  6)  descriU's  tlie 
inhabited  earth  as  a  small  ibland,  surrounded  by 
that  sea  which  men  call  Atlantic,  and  Gnat,  and 
Ocean  (illo  iiiari,  quod  Atlanticum,  quod  Maguum, 
quern  Occantun,  appdkitis  in  terris).  When  he 
adds,  tliat  though  bearing  SO  great  a  name,  it  is  but 
small,  he  refers  to  the  idea  that  there  were  many 
such  islands  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  each  sur- 
rounded by  ita  own  small  portiaD  of  the  great  body 
of  waters. 

Strabo  refers  to  the  same  notion  as  held  by  Era- 
tosthenes (L  pp.  56, 64,  tub  fn.;  on  the  reading  and  > 
meaning  of  this  diflScolt  pcis.<wge  see  Seidel,  Fr. ' 
Eratnsth.  pp.  71,  foil.,  and  Groskurd's  (lennan 
translation  of  Strabo),  who  supposed  the  circuit  of 
the  earth  to  be  oompJete  witiim  itself, "  so  that,  bnt 
for  the  hindrance  arifin^  fn)ni  the  great  size  of  the 
Atkntic  Sea,  we  might  sail  from  Iberia  (Spain)  to  \ 
Ijd&tL.  along  tlte  same  parallel;*'  to  whidi  Stnibo 
makes  an  objection,  reni.irkable  for  its  nnconscicn-s 
anticipation  of  tiie  ^reat  discorery  of  Columbus,  tliat 
there  may  ie  two  mhabited  wonds  (or  islands)  in 
the  teinjH'rate  zone.  (Comp.  i.  p.  5,  where  he  dis-  I 
cusses  the  Homeric  notion,  i.  p.  32,  and  ii.  n.  112.)  1 
Elsewhere  he  says  that  flie  eartli  is  sornnmded  with  | 
water,  nnd  reci'ives  into  i(^f■I^  m  vrn!  I'lilfs  "  from  ' 
the  outer  sea  "  (iwb  t^i  I^w  <&aA<iTT»jf  Kaxd  thv  ^ 
iMHO^t  where  ue  enet  sense  eftranl  is  not  clear; 
may  it  refer  tn  the  idea,  noticed  a!>i)ve,  of  some  dis- 
tinction between  the  Ocean  and  even  the  outer  seas 
ef  the  world?).  Of  the  gnMi  here  referred  to,  the 
principal,  he  adds,  arc  four :  i.ann  ]y,  the  Ca-spi-in  on 
the  a.,  tlie  Persian  and  Arabian  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Mediterranean  (^  dhrte  Mti  wdt  4ip8»  hef9|»lh^ 
SdAorra)  on  the  W.  Of  his  application  rrf  the 
name  Atlantic  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
Ocean,  or  at  least  to  its  southern,  as  wellaswestora, 
portion,  we  have  ex.iinples  in  i.  p.  n2  {nai  n^v  avp- 
povs  ri  ntitra  'ArKatntK))  daA(ur<ra,  *fal  ftdiKurra  t; 
Korii  fjitffiiftiptay),  and  in  XT.  p^  689,  where  he 
says  that  the  S.  and  SE.  shores  of  Inilin  run  out 
into  the  Atlantic  sea;  and,  in  ii.  p.  130,  lie  makes 
India  extend  to  "  the  Easteni  S.'a  and  the  .*>outheni 
S\T,  wliich  i-;  p.irt  of  the  Atlmtif"  (irp<5s  tc  rf,!' 
t^ay  i&oAoTTa*'  Kai  rijy  voritw  n'js  'ArAaiTHfijf). 
Sirailariy  Eratosthenes  had  spoken  of  Arabia  Felix 
as  extending  S.  a.s  far  .ls  the  Atlantic  Sci  (/t^XP' 
rov  'firXayriKov  iff  Kay  ovs^  Strab.  x>i.  p.  767, 
where  there  is  no  occasion  for  Letronne*S  conjectural 
emendation,  'AtdtcnrucoD,  a  name  also  which  only 
occurs  in  tlie  later  geographers). 

Of  the  use  of  the  simple  word  Oceanus,  as  the 
name  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  w-riters  :>lH-iiit  St  rabo's 
time,  examples  are  found  in  Cicero  {l^f/.Mnuil.  12), 
Sallust  (Jug.  18),  Livy  (xxiii.  6),  Horace  (farm, 
n,  14.  47,  48),  and  Virgil  (Georg.  iv.  382);  and 
the  word  is  coupled  with  mare  by  Caesar  (/i.  O. 
iii.  7,  more  OoeonsNn),  Catnltas  (Com  114, 6> 
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%1ti  Ovkl  (  }frt.  vii.  267,  Oceani  mart').  It  slioulil 
faav0  been  stated  earlier  that  Polvbiits  calls  it  the 
Omttr  and  Grtat  Sea  (m.  37.  §§  10,  11,  -rify  f(» 
Ktu  furf4k^  wftotTayoff^voftiyriy) ;  anil  in  another 
uuiMB  1m  mn  that  ii  wia  called  by  some  'ClKtay6i, 
oOei*,  t^^Ar^ama^  w4Xayot  (xvi.  29.  §  6). 

(H  th»»  pf^'^jjili'TS  sn{)s(H]nc'iit  to  StraUo,  Mtl.i 
statM  tiiat  the  inhabited  earth  is  entirely  sarroaDded 

the  OoMa,  from  whidi  H  raorirn  faar  wm,  odc 
from  tlie  N..  two  from  tlio  S.,  nvA  f  >iirth  fmm 
the  W.  (i.  1),  meaning  the  eaiue  four  gulfii  which 
an  speeKM  hf  Stnbo  (iM  above).  Amr  deaerib* 
inp  tli«»  ^llon■s  of  til*  MBdit'Trruioan,  ho  prfHCi-ds  to 
^Mak  of  the  sea  without  tin-  Stmitis,  under  the  name 
4f  OoHOnitt  M  inffnu  injinitttrnque  pdagut,  and  1m 
yitif  Ills  I  ll'  •K'scriU's  till-  jilifiii'nion.T  of  the  tidivs :  and 
thai  adds,  that  the  itea  which  Uca  to  the  right  of 
tfaoM  saifing  oat  «f  tlw  Stnita  and  washes  the  shore 
«'f  R.K'tua,  is  I  nc/uor  Atlantu'urn  (iii.  1) 

tl>fwhfri"  hf  .■.jH'ak.s  dI  the  sea  on  the  W.  ot  Kiiruj* 
and  Africa  bj  the  general  name  of  Oceanus  (ii.  6), 
.•»nr!  by  tlic  special  names  of  Atlanticum  Marc  (i.  3, 
4,  ill.  10),  and  Atlanticus  Oceanos  (i.  5).  I'Uuy 
»paJ»of  itaaiMro  JfMe«ai,a»  oinsflHVMm 
(iiL  5.  8.  10). 

Ptolemy  di.>tinpui.>hos  the  Atlantic  from  the  other 
on:er  ftem$  or  (as  he  f^enerallj  cailjt  them)  oceans, 
by  the  luinie  tin-  \\'e4tem  Ocran  (6  Svrinht 
ar««av2»f,  iL  5.  §  'i"*'  makes  it  tlie  W.  boundary 
of  Enrope  and  Lihya,  i-xcept  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
latter  continent,  where  he  sapposes  the  unknown 
land  to  stretch  out  to  the  W.  (vii.  5.  §  2,  riii.  4. 
§  2.  13.  §  2). 

A^athcmerof  (iL  U)  iftji  that  Uw  Great  Sea 
(jj  n*ydxv  ddXmrva)  siirroandin)|r  tlie  whole  in- 
habited world  is  called  hy  the  cuinrndn  name  of 
Ocean,  and  has  different  names  according  to  the 
regions ;  and,  sAer  speaking  of  Ibe  Northem, 
S  utlii  rn,  and  Eastern  Si'as,  liv  adil.s,  that  tlic  sea 
«o  the  west,  from  which  oar  sea  (Jt  koS'  ijtuis  diU 
katwa,  tlie  SfodHerraneui)  ia  filled,  ia  called  the 
Western  Oiean  ('Eawtpios  'ClKtayhs'),  and,  Itcrr' 
the  Athuitic  Sea  ('ArXairruci^  r<Acryof^ 
b  aBotber  poaaafre  (ii.  4)  be  saji  that  Lnritama 

Ilea  a<1j  urnl  to  tlie  Wi-sti-m  Ocean  (irp^l  5wt- 
^ya^  'Okcoj^v}*  snd  that  Tarracoiiiknsis  extends  from 
the  Oeem  md  Cla  Outer  As  to  the  Mediterranean; 
btit  whether  we  should  under>tand  this  as  making 
a  precise  distinctkn  between  the  Outer  Sea,  as  on 
the  W.  of  Spam,  aad  the  Ocean,  aa  ftuthar  N.,  is 
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to  Diunysius  Pchegetes,  the  earth  is 
n  tmaj  ade  hf  tiie  **8ti«am  af  nn- 
wearied  Ocean"  (of  conrse  a  mere  phrase  hnrrnweil 
fnim  the  early  poet/'),  whirli,  U-in^'  one,  ha-s  nmuy 
names  applied  to  it;  of  whi<  li,  the  part  on  the  west 
is  called  'ArXat  itrfioios,  which  the  commentators 
explain  a.s  two  Siljectivcs  in  opposition  (vi.  27 — 12; 
cotnp.  Eostath.  Comm.  and  Iknihardy,  Annot.  ad 
loc;  also  comp.  I'riM-ian,  Ptrieg.  37,  foil.,  and  72, 
where  b«  rues  the  ]>lira.«e  Atlantis  ab  mda;  Arien. 
Dfter.  Orb.  19,  77,  41.,  gurgitui  Ilttptrii,  aequoru 
Uuperii  tracttu,  398,  AtlasUei  «W  flsgaortf,  409, 
Ilvtperii  aequori$  midttm).  At  T.  9S5  ha  ipeeks 
of  the  Iberian  people  as  yt'nvy' Clnf  avo'io  wphs  itr- 
94p*v.  Agathemems,  I^jsioa,  and  the  imitators 
of  the  Utter,  Frfadaa  and  ATieaat,  daaoftathaloiir 
pai  gulfs  of  the  Outer  Sea  hi  nearlj  the  aame 
aa  Stnboaad  Mela, 
vieona  (Chv  Ifoni^.  pp.  RO,  foil.)  distingnisbee 
tha  aU-Mfraaiidiitc  Ooeas  the  aia  befeWMO  the 


SW.  coast  of  Spain  and  tba  MW.  coast  of  Afiios, 
which  ho  calls  AtUmUicm  rimu,  and  regards  it  aa  a 
aort  «f  ODter  gnlf  of  the  Mediterranean  {gorges  kie 
nostrt  mar  'u ;  f-onij>.  8$0,  fcIL,  where  OcramUf 
poHtus  maximm,  gwrgea  mro» 
nottri  marit,  ie  dbtinguisbed htm Biupm4mt 

he  adtii.  (4(12,  403): 

"  UuQC  usos  ohm  dixit  Oceanum  vctn& 
AHerfoa  dixit  moa  Afhntoim  nan.** 

Siddaa  deflnea  the  term  *ATkmmKk  wtKdyii  tm 

including  both  the  Western  and  K.-ustcm  Oceans 
{'Entpws  Xlacords  irai  '£^s),  and  all  uunavigable 
aeae;  and  the  Atlai^  Sea  he  etphmsaa  the  Ocean 

(*AtAo»tIi  doAarra  6  'flitf  oyoi). 

It  is  enough  to  refer  to  such  variations  of  the 
name  aa  AtUmtemt  Oceamu  (Gland.  NupL  Hon.  el 

^fn,■.  280,  Prob.  rt  Olyb.  Com.  .15),  and  Atlnnteu* 
Cunjti  (Stat.  AchilL  i.  22.'});  and  to  passages  in 
which  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  comiectiao 
between  the  .\tlantic  and  the  Mediterranc-.m  at  the 
StraitH,  which  arc  sometimes  calknl  tlie  nioulh  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  or  o/ the  Ocean  (to  t^t  riaXarrtts 
Ti)%  'AtAoitik-tji  (TTdua,  Scymn.  Ch.  138;  Oceani 
Ostium,  C'ic.  Ltg.  Monti.  12;  Strub.  iii.  p.  139). 

Ki>.specting  tlic  progress  of  liiscoveiy  in  the  At- 
lantic, alliusion  has  been  iii.uli'  alxjvc  to  tlie  early 
enterprizes  of  the  Pboenidana ;  but  the  hr>t  de- 
tailed account  is  that  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  who 
was  sent  out  from  Cartilage,  about  B.  c.  .^>0,  with 
a  considerable  fleet,  to  explore  the  W.  coa.<^t  of  Africa, 
and  to  found  colonics  n[)on  it.  Of  liis  n.irrative  of 
his  voyage,  we  still  possess  a  Greek  tnui»httion. 
The  identification  of  us  positions  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty;  bat  it  can  be  made  out  that  he 
advanced  as  iar  S.  aa  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal 
and  CanMa.  [LtttrA;  Diet.  ofBiog.  art,  Foimo.] 
Phny's  statement,  lliat  llanno  reailn  il  Arabia,  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  exaggerations  prevalent  on  these 
matten,Mid  of  tlw  eaation  with  wUdi  the  itoriee  of 
the  drcumn-ivirjalinn  of  Africa  .«.houl<l  be  exainiiie*!. 
(iL  67.)  About  the  same  time  the  Carthaginians 
eenc  one  anouwr  expeoiooB,  mner  lunnKo,  to 
explore  the  Atlantic  N.  of  the  Straits.  (I'lin.  /.  r.) 
Uiiuilcos  narrative  has  not  come  down  to  us;  but 
we  Itani  eome  of  ita  eontenta  from  tiie  Ana  Jf a* 
ritima  of  Aviemis.  (108,  foil.,  37.'),  foil  )  Ho  .ii- 
covered  the  iirilish  islands,  which  he  placed  at  tho 
distance  of  fata  montha'  TOjagv  from  the  Straits; 
aiiil  he  appears  to  have  given  a  fonnidable  dc- 
bcription  of  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean,  from  sodden  aihns,  from  the  thick  sliiggiah 
nature  of  the  water,  from  the  sea-wmi  and  even 
marine  shrubs  which  entangled  the  ship,  the  !sh>  als 
over  which  it  could  scarcely  lioat,  and  the  sea- 
monsters  which  surroundwl  the  voyager  as  he  slowly 
made  hU  way  thnmgh  all  these  difficulties.  Such 
exaggerated  statements  would  meet  with  ready 
aedence  on  accomit  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
outer  ocean  was  nnnavigable,  owing,  as  the  early 
pot't^  and  I'liilosophem  snppoKed,  to  its  being  cf>vered 
with  perpetual  donda  aad  darfcneee  (Ueekid  api. 
Sdiol.  ApoH  Rhod.  ir.  258,  S8S;  Find.  Ae 


IB. 

79;  Eurip.  lit  rod.  744);  and  it  is  thonght,  irilh 
much  probabiUty,  tiiat  theee  exaggeratioos  vara 
purposely  diilteaed  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  deter  tht 
mariners  of  other  nations  fr  in  dividing  with  thett- 
selvee  the  navigation  of  Uie  ocean.  At  all  eventa, 
theaa  aloriea  are  often  rspeated  hf  the  Qmk  wiiten 
(Hand.  tt.  tOB ;  Aibtot.  Jfeteer.  iL  1,  18^  Mir, 
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Aim.  136;  Pint.  Tim.  p.  24.  25,  comp.  Attj^xtis; 
Tbaoiihnttt.  BitL  PUuU.  n,  6.  §  4;  ScjUs,  p.  53; 
Said.  «.  9.  ftrAjrra  mAd^yif,  'ArKarrutA  wf Adtyir; 

comp.  WpIct,  ad  ArUtot.  Meteor,  p.  .'>04,  and  Hiim- 
boklt,  KriL  UtUer*$ich.  voL  ii.  p.  67,  foU.,  who  ex- 
plains the  stoTMB  of  tlM  Bhallomi  Mil  H»>weed  as 
rpferrinjr  to  the  extraonlinatT"  phaMiomena  which 
the  ]MrU  of  the  ocean  near  the  coast  would  present 
at  low  water  to  wygMi  pi«vional{j  a]iM9naiAted 
with  itjt  tides). 

The  mo^t  marked  epochs  in  the  sahsaqoent  his- 
taej  of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  art  tilon  of  the 
TOifaee  of  Pytheas  of  M.iH^ilia  (ahoat  B.  c.  334) 
Riond  the  N\V.  bhorcs  of  Kuropc,  described  in  his 
lost  Works,  wcpi  rov  itunumv  and  -wtpioSos  tt)i  "yTjT, 
which  are  freiiucntly  citivl  by  Straljo,  Pliny,  and 
othen  (^l>icL  of  buxj.  ».  r.);  the  voyaire  of  Polybius, 
villi  the  fleet  of  Scijuo,  akl^  the  \V.  c«ja.vt  of  Africa 
TLibta];  and  the  intercourse  of  the  Ii<jmans  with 
the  British  isles  [Britannia].  But,  us  the  At- 
Lutic  was  not,  like  the  Indian  Ommi,  a  (trait  high- 
way of  cooinMroe,  and  there  was  no  motive  for  the 
naTigation  of  its  stormj  seas  beyond  the  coasts  of 
^Nun  and  GaoL  little  additional  knowledge  was 
gained  respecting  it  The  latest  riews  of  the  ancient 
gcographeni  are  rppraaented  in  the  statements  of 
Dionysius  and  Acathcmerus,  referred  to  above. 

i»o  little  was  known  of  the  prevailing  eorrents 
and  winds,  and  other  physical  ihuhires  of  the 
Atlnntic,  that  their  discu.s.si(in  doe«  not  belon<^  to 
ancient  geqgnphjr,  except  with  refinrenco  to  one 
point,  wUeh  is  treated  wider  Ltbta,  namely  the 
inflaencc  of  tlic  (iirronts  almii^  the  W.  mast  of 
Africa  on  the  attempts  to  circamoavi^to  that 
dontiiNnt. 

The  fsju^rial  namos  mn<4t  in  use  for  prtions  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  were  the  following  :  Ockamus  Ga- 
iMTAiriTa,  the  great  gulf  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed)  outside  the  Straits,  l>etween  the  SW  ri  a<t  nf 
Spain  and  the  N  W.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which,  as  has 
heen  seen  aboft,  adma  geographers  gave  the  name  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea  or  Gulf,  in  a  restricted  son«ie: 
Ockaxcb  Caktabcr  (KayrdSptos  ttMCfOftis:  Baif 
^Biteajf),  between  the  N.  ooaat  of  Spain  and  the 
W.  coast  df  G.nul :  Makk  GALi.irfM  or  Ockanus 
(>Aixicus,  off  the  NW.  coa«t  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
«f  ^  En^Uk  Chtmmei :  and  Mark  BnTAKKicuM 
or  OcKANlTfl  RniTANNirrs,  the  K.  part  of  the 
Cliannel,  and  tho  SlraiU  of  Dover,  Jx-tween  the 
mouths  of  the  Scquana  (Seine)  and  tlie  Khenus 
{ Rhine).  All  to  the  N.  of  tliis  tH-]on?i"d  to  the 
>iorthcm  Ocean.  [Ockams  Seitkntiiuinaus.] 

Of  the  islands  in  the  AtUntic,  ex<  lusive  of  th.ise 
immediately  adjiuent  to  the  mainlands  of  Eur<i]»c 
and  Africa,  tlio  only  ones  known  to  the  ancients 
W«re  those  called  by  them  Foutunatae  Insulae, 
namely,  the  Canaries.,  with,  perhaps,  the  Mndeira 
gronp.  The  legend  of  the  great  islaiul  of  Ati^vntis, 
and  its  connection  with  the  question  of  any  ancient 
knowledge  of  the  great  Weatem  Continent,  demands 
a  separate  article.  C-'^-] 

ATLANTIS  {h  'ArXayrU  yrjaos  :  Kth.  'At- 
Aorrovi,  Procl.  ad  Plat.  Tim,;  SchaL  in  Plat, Hep. 
p.  327),  the  Island  of  AtloM,  is  first  mentioned  by 
Pbto,  in  the  Timattu  (p.  24),  and  the  Critku 
(ppb  108, 113).  He  introdnces  the  story  as  a  part 
or  a  eoirrenatlou  respecting  the  andent  history  of 
the  world,  held  by  Silnn  w  ith  an  old  priest  of  SoTs 
in  Egypt.  Aa  an  example  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Greeks  eoMandqg  tiw  Mwli  «f  remote  ages,  and  in 
putieiilar  of  Um  Athminiw  wiiaoUiy  the  fudiiita 


of  their  own  forefathers,  the  prie^^t  inf  irms  Jv-lon 
tltat  the  Egyptian  records  preserved  the  niemuiy  of 
the  faet,  that  9000  yean  earlier  the  Athenfans 
repelled  an  invading  force,  Avhidi  L  i  ?  t1)- intoned 
the  subjugation  of  all  Europe  aiid  A^ua  t<jo.  This 
invasion  came  from  the  Atlantic  Sea,  which  waa  aft 
that  time  naxnVable.  In  front  of  the  strait  called 
the  Pillars  of  }Ii-rcules  (und  evidently,  according  to 
PUto's  idea,  not  for  from  it),  \kj  aa  island  (which 
he  jiresrntly  calls  Atlantis),  preater  than  Libya  and 
A>ia  taken  together,  from  which  inland  Toysgea 
could  pass  to  other  islands,  and  from  them  to  the 
ojijiositf'  <  ontinrnt,  whifh  snrmunds  tliat  mti.  tnily 
bo  callt-tl  (i.  e.  the  Atlantic).  For  the  waters  wiiiim 
the  stntit  (i.  e.  tlie  MeditenanoanX  nwj  h*  ngarded 
a.<i  but  a  ii:irln.ur.  having  a  narrnw  entrance;  but 
that  is  n-aily  a  hca,  and  Uie  land  which  surrounds  it 
may  with  perfect  accnrii^  be  ctUad  a  eontiimt 
{Tim.  p.  24,  c^25,  a.). 

The  above  pa.Hsai;e  is  qnoted  fully  to  show  the 
notion  which  it  exhibits,  when  rightly  understoud, 
that  beyond  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantie 
there  was  a  vast  continent,  between  which  and  the 
W.  shores  of  Europe  and  Libya  were  a  number  of 
islands,  the  greatest  of  which,  and  the  neareat  to 
oar  world,  was  that  called  AtlantiB. 

In  this  isUnd  of  Atlantis,  he  adds,  there  aroee  a 
great  and  powerful  dynasty  of  luqgs,  wlio  became 
masters  of  the  whole  {skmd,  and  of  many  of  the 
ntli'-r  inlands  and  of  {«rts  of  tin-  r.intiiniit.  And 
moreover,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  within  the 
Straits,  they  ruled  over  Libya  np  to  Epypt,  and 
Kiiro|i*>  up  to  'rynliciiin.  'Ihey  iKxt  .i.^><>iiibli'd 
their  whole  force  for  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of 
the  oomitriea  on  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  Atbe- 
ninns,  thouph  de^4•rt«<l  by  their  allie?.  ri  ]«!I.-<l  t!ie 
invaders,  and  restored  the  Uberty  of  all  tho  peoples 
within  the  Pflhn  of  Hemilea.  Bat  aflerwarda 
ciiTif  ;rrerit  earthquakes  and  flctrls,  !iy  nli-ch  the 
victors  in  tlte  contest  were  swallowed  up  beneath 
the  earth,  and  the  laland  of  AtlantiB  waa  engulphed 
in  the  sea,  which  has  over  since  l)ei  n  nnnavigablc  by 
reason  of  the  shoals  of  mud  created  by  the  sonkea 
ishind.  {Tim.  p.  25,  a— d.) 

The  fstopi*  iseexpanded  in  the  Critiat  (p.  108.  e, 
foil.),  where,  however,  the  latter  part  of  it  is  unfor- 
tunately lost  Here  Plalo  goea  back  to  the  original 
pnrtirioti  of  the  earth  amonp  the  gods,  and  (what  is 
of  Kome  importance  as  to  the  interpretation  of  tho 
legend),  he  parficttfarly  marks  the  fact  that,  of  the 
two  jvirtie^  iri  this  threat  {irimeval  ronflict.  the  Athe- 
nians were  tlie  jit'^jde  "t  Athena  and  Hcphaestas, 
but  the  Atlaatines  the  j<eople  of  P(«eidon.  The 
rival  raep  was  tlie  ntlVinin;:  of  IVi^oidon  an<l  of 
t  ieito.  a  niortid  woman,  the  dau^:hter  of  Kvenor,  one 
of  the  oripnal  earthbom  inhahitants  of  the  inland, 
of  w  hose  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  island  Plato 
gives  a  particular  description,  {('rit.  j).  1 13,  c — o.) 
Cleito  bore  to  Poseidon  five  j>airs  of  twins,  who  be- 
came the  heads  of  ten  n»yal  llou^os,  esich  ruling  a 
tenth  portion  of  the  ifland,  according  to  a  partition 
made  OJ  Poseidon  himself,  but  all  subject  to  tlM 
snpreme  dynasty  of  Atlas,  the  eldest  of  the  ten,  on 
whom  Poseidon  conferred  the  place  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  which  hod  been  before  the  residence  of 
Evcnor,  and  which  he  fortified  and  erected  into  the 
capital.  We  have  then  a  minute  description  of  tlie 
strength  and  magnificence  of  this  ca{Utal ;  of  the 
beamy  and  fertiU^  of  the  ishmd,  with  ita  krftj 
moantains,  its  abttadaiit  rivers,  its  eznberaiA  v«g»- 
tatioB,  ita  tenipentocliiBita^  ila  bf^galioiibf  aatuvl 
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tnoistare  in  Um  viatar  and  hj  a  njtieta  of  aqaedacU 
in  the  rammer,  its  mineral  wealth,  iU  abundance  in 
all  Bpedes  of  tueful  animals;  and  the  ma^Hcenl 
workx  of  art  with  which  it  was  Adorned,  especiailj 
•t  the  roTal  nstideooes.  We  have  also  a  full  accoant 
of  the  pe«)ple;  their  military  order;  their  jost  and 
simple  p)renunent,  and  the  oaths  by  which  they 
bnond  tbanaelrai  to  otwj  it;  Uwir  law*,  whidi  «h 
joined  abathwpcB  from  m  altadci  on  <m  mlhtr, 
■ad  subnti-vsioii  to  the  supreme  dyna-stj  of  tktfinily 
«f  AtfaM,  with  many  othier  farticulan.  For  mnny 
fmomtkina,  tiwn,  as  loni^  as  tbo  dhias  mtnra  of 
their  founder  retainwl  its  f.rcc  anions:  thcin,  th<?r 
cootinaed  in  a  state  c4'  unbounded  pmspehty,  based 
m  wbdom,  vfitae,  tempenmce,  and  matoal  n^rd; 
■nd,'liinii_'  tliis  jx'ri«l,  their  {«jw*'r  <srv\v  to  the  lic  i  .'lit 

Kiouiiiy  related.  But  at  length,  the  divine  element 
oirnataVBWai  owpoworad  hf  oonlranal  ndndxtsra 
with  the  h'liian.sn  that  the  human rharacter  prevailed 
in  them  uver  the  divine;  and  thus  becoming  nnfit  to 
hmr  the  proisperity  tbqr  had  indMd,  tlMjr  audc  into 
depravity:  no  longer  understanding  the  true  kind  of 
life  which  gives  happiness,  they  believed  their  glory 
and  hipidneM  to  eooMi  m  cupidity  and  violente. 
Upon  thb,  Jo%'e,  rejiolvint:  ta  punish  them,  tl:at  thpy 
noight  be  restored  to  order  and  moderation,  sum- 
amed  a  council  of  the  gods,  and  addressed  them  in 
worrlo  which  an  kai  the  iwt  of  this  dialogue 
of  Plato. 

The  truth  'or  fahohood,  the  origin  and  mraninrr, 
of  this  legend,  have  exercised  the  critiial  and  sjn'- 
cnlative  faculticii  of  ancient  und  modern  writers. 
Tliat  it  was  entirtly  an  invention  of  Plato's,  Is 
fcanlly  cn^liMp  ;  for,  pven  if  his  derivation  of  the 
legrtkl  from  K^'vpt  tlirough  Solon,  and  bis  own 
as.trrtion  that  the  story  is  "  strange  but  altogether 
true  "  {Tim.  p.  20,  d.)  bo  set  down  to  his  dramatic 
tpirit,  we  have  still  the  following  indications  of  its 
•titiijtiity.  First,  if  we  are  to  Wieve  a  ijcholiast  on 
Plato  {kepnUt.  p.  327),  the  victory  of  the  Athenians 
over  the  Atlantinea  was  repreaented  on  one  the 
pepli  which  were  dedicated  at  the  Punathenaea. 
Diodonu  also  refers  to  this  war  (iiL  53).  Than, 
the  legend  ia  found  in  other  forms,  wliich  do  not 
aeem  to  be  entirely  copied  from  Plato. 

Thna  Aelian  rebtas  at  length  a  very  similar 
ftoiy,  OB  the  authority  of  Tbeopompus,  who  gave  it 
aa  diaiived  fn-m  a  Phry  gian  source,  in  the  fonn  of  a 
tilatiw  bj  the  satyr  Silenus  to  the  Phrygian  Midas; 
aad  Strabo  joat  mentions,  on  the  anthority  of  Theo- 
yoaipa»  an  1  A{)«>lI<T<h>riiK,  the  hame  legend,  in  whi<  h 
the  ikhutd  was  called  Meropis  and  the  people  Meropes 
(N«^(t,  Mfpowvf,  thrf  word  naed  if  Homor  aad 
Hn-i-xl  in  the  «*nsc  rf  i-ndtyurfd  \cith  the  Jaculttf  of 
mrtieuiaU  tpteek  :  Aelian,  K.  //.  iii.  18,  oomp.  the 
Xataa  of  Pariaonios;  Strab.  vil  p.  M9:  een^  Tor- 
tull.  de  Pailio,  2.)  1 

Diodoms,  also,  after  relating  the  legend  of  the 
Uaad  ia  a  Ibrm  rtrf  aimilar  to  Phld's  story,  adda 
that  it  was  discovered  by  some  Phoenician  navi- 
nton  who,  while  sailing  along  the  W.  coast  of 
J^fica,  w«f«  driven  by  violent  winda  aeroas  the 
Ocean.  They  brought  back  ^nrh  an  account  of  the 
hta^  and  resources  of  the  inland,  that  the  Tyr- 
thmiiinf,  bating  obtained  the  masteiy  of  the  ^'a. 
pUiuM-d  an  ex;#xiition  to  coluni/»»  tlie  new  lancl,  luit 
were  hindered  by  the  opfiosition  ot  the  C!.irthaginiaii.s. 
(Diod.  19,  20)  Diljdoms  ^  ma  mention  tl>e 
nm>f  of  the  i.-Und;  and  be  differs  from  Plato  by 
reicrring  to  it  as  still  existing.  Puusanias  relates 
thiftaCMnKinlMmai  had  toU  Umof  a^W 
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during  which  he  had  been  oanied  by  the  ftne  of 

the  winds  into  the  outer  soa,  "  into  which  men  no 
longer  bail;  where  he  came  tu  de»crt  i>lands,  inha> 
bited  by  wild  men  with  tails,  whi<m  tho  sailors, 
having  previously  visited  the  isUnds,  called  isatyra, 
and  the  ishutds  leetvpiits  "  (i.  23.  §  5,  6);  whom 
some  take  for  monkeys  ;  unlesa  tna  whole  nar> 
ntive  be  an  imposture  on  the  grave  traveller. 
Anodier  aoootmt  is  qnoted  by  Proclus  (ad  Plat. 
Tim.  p.  rA  from  the  AeOtiopica  of  ^[arcelltu,  that^  • 
there  were  seven  islands  in  the  Outer  Sea,  which 
weie  sacred  to  Pataephane,  and  three  more,  sacrad 
to  Pinto,  AmnMll,  aad  Poseidon ;  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  thia  last  pnoerved  from  their  anccatoca  the 
memory  of  the  ezeeedingly  large  idud  of  AtfauitSa, 
which  for  many  a^'.  -s  had  ruled  over  nil  the  islaiuls 
in  the  Atlantic  bea,  and  which  liml  l>een  itAelf  sacred 
to  Poaeidon.  Other  passages  might  be  quoted,  but 
the  above  are  the  most  im]iortant. 

The  chief  Tariations  cf  opinion.  In  ancient  and 
modem  tiaea,  lespeodng  those  traditions,  are  the 
following.  As  to  their  origin,  some  liave  aKcribed 
tbem  to  the  hypotheses,  or  purely  fictitious  inven- 
tions  of  the  early  poets  and  pbiloeopheiat  wldle 
others  have  accepted  them  as  containing  at  least 
an  element  of  fact,  and  aflbfding,  as  the  ancients 
thought,  evidence  of  the  erieteaee  of  unkaowB  luda 
in  tlic  Western  Ocean,  and,  as  some  moh-rn  writers  ' 
supj«i>e,  indicatioru*  tliat  Americavas  not  altogether 
unknown  to  the  {leoples  of  antiquity.  As  to  the  $ig- 
»«/Jcancc  of  tlic  Ic^'cinl,  in  the  fonn  which  it  received 
from  the  ima^Mualion  i  t  the  p<x'ts  and  pliilosophens, 
some  have  supposed  that  it  i&  only  a  form  of  the  old 
tradition  of  the  "golden  age;"  others,  thil  it  was  a 
sjmbolical  representation  of  the  oonte»t  between  the 
primera]  powers  of  nature  and  the  apiiit  of  art  and 
scisnee,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  old 
mythology;  and  others  that  it  was  merely  intended 
by  Plato  as  a  form  of  exhibiting  his  ideal  pohty : 
the  second  of  these  views  is  ably  anpportcd  by 
Proclna  in  hia  commentary  on  the  TVnmmw;  and 
has  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favotir.  As  to  the 
fimner  qoostioo,  how  fu  the  l«eod  nu^  oootaia  aa 
element  of  ftct,  it  seems  impcsriMe  to  airive  at  any 
ct^rtain  coaclu>ion,  Thae<"  who  regard  it  as  pure 
iictiflo,  but  oi  aa  early  origin,  view  it  as  arising  oat 
of  the  very  ancient  notion,  fsnnd  in  Homer  and 
Hoiixl,  that  the  ab<Klcs  of  departed  henx-s  were  in 
the  extreme  west,  beyond  the  river  Occanus,  a  k>- 
cality  naturally  assigned  aa  boTond  the  boondaries 
of  the  inhahittil  earth.  That  fh-  fuhulous  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  Atlantine^t  was  in  some  degree 
coaneeted  with  tiioee  poetical  repnaentotions,  is  very 
probable;  just  a.-*,  wlien  i>lands  were  actually  dis- 
covered off  the  ouast  of  Africa,  they  were  called  the 
/siswdb  ^  fAe  BtuL  [FonoHATAB  ImuLAB.] 
But  still,  important  parti,  of  the  legend  arc  thus  left 
unaccoimted  for ;  its  mythological  character,  it« 
derivatioa  froea  the  EgyptUn  priests,  or  other  Ori> 
ental  sources;  and,  what  is  in  Plato  its  most  im- 
portant part,  the  .supposed  contiict  of  the  Allanlines 
with  the  people  of  the  old  world.  A  strong  argn- 
ment  is  derived  al-o  fmiii  tlie  (  xtrerne  in  pn>lMdtilitv 
of  any  voyagers,  at  that  early  }»  riini.  having  found 
their  way  in  saftty  acruas  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
double  draft  \\\¥m  rn-drlity  involved  in  the  ^uJ^{losi- 
tion  of  thcur  sale  return;  the  return,  however,  being 
generally  leas  difficult  than  the  outward  voyage. 
But  this  argument,  thouph  strong,  is  not  decisive 
against  the  posnbiiity  of  such  a  voyage.  Tbe  opi- 
«f  tha  aDGNfltt  nay     crthcnd  op  ia  •  Ibir 
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ironls.  Proclns  (ad  Tim.  p.  24)  tells  us  that 
Crantor,  the  first  coiiiiiK'ut.itor  on  Plato,  t^>ok  the 
account  for  a  histon-,  ljut  ricknowlcdgcd  that  he 
incurred  thereby  the  ridicule  of  bis  contempomries. 
Strabo  (IL  p.  102)  harcly  mentioitt  tiie  legend, 
qnotillg  the  opinion  of  Poseidonius,  that  it  was  pas- 
aibly  tme;  and  Plioj  n§m  to  it  with  equal  brevity 
(vi.  31.  a.  36).  Bnt  of  hr  more  importaDoe  tbm 
these  direct  nfcrenros,  is  the  gonoral  ojiinion,  which 
awmi  to  have  prevailed  more  or  less  from  the  time 
when  th*  gli4nittr  fiinire  of  llie  earth  iras  cslabHahed, 
thai  die  known  wi  rld  ocoupicd  Itnt  a  small  [)ortiou 
flf  its  ani&ce,  and  that  there  might  be  on  it  other 
idaodi,  beddes  our  triple  oontinenL  Some  etnt** 
SMnts  to  this  ofTot  t  arc  quoted  in  tho  prfcodiii;,' 
article  [Atlanticum  Mark].  Mela  expressly 
■ffinns  the  edstenre  of  inch  another  Uand,  but  he 
pbces  it  in  the  southern  tcmprate  zone  (i.  9.  §  2). 
Whether  such  opinioos  were  founded  on  the  vague 
leeordi  ef  some  aetnal  discovery,  or  on  eld  mythical 
or  j"M  ti'":>l  roprpsentations.  or  on  tlio  h:isis  (if  sri- 
entihc  hj'pthe»is,  can  no  longer  be  determined;  but, 
fimn  whatever  aoarce,  the  antidpatian  «f  the  dis- 
OOVOyof  America  is  found  (not  to  niontion  other  and 
less  strildng  instances)  in  a  well-known  ja.ssape  of 
Seneca's  Medea,  v,  hkh  is  said  to  have  made  a  deep 
impmssion  on  the  mind  of  Cfikunbos  (Aetii.  t.375. 
et  seq.); — 

**  Venient  annis  saecula  seris, 
Quibus  OccanuB  vincula  ri  rum 
Laxet,  ct  uigens  patcat  tclliis, 
Tetbysqoe  oovos  detcpU  orbes; 
Nee  rit  tenis  nltima  Thnle.** 

In  modem  times  the  discnsfion  has  been  carried 
on  with  great  ingenuity,  bnt  with  no  certain  result 
Alt  that  has  been  said,  or  perhaps  that  can  be  said 
upon  it,  ij»  summed  up  in  the  Appendix  of  Cellarius 
to  his  great  work  on  andent  geography,  JD»  Novo 
Orbe,  an  cognitus  fuefii  eelmftw  (vol.  ]>.  951 — 
254),  and  in  Alexander  von  llumljohU's  KrJtifcIie 
VtUertuchungm  ubcr  die  Ustoriscke  Eniicickeltmg 
der  gtoffraphMdiem  KauUmutB  der  neuen  WeU, 
Berlin,  IS'26. 

One  poiot  seems  to  deserve  more  consideratirai 
than  it  has  reedved  fram'  the  disputants  on  cither 
side;  namrly,  whether  the stoikaof  ancient  voraircrs, 
vrhid)  seem  to  refer  to  bmda  across  the  Atkutic, 
may  not,  after  all,  be  csplraied  equally  well  by  sup- 
jirxsintr  that  the  dist.mt  rcfni^ns  reiiched  by  thc^e  ad- 
venturers were  only  parts  of  the  W.  shores  of  Europe 
or  Africa,  the  oonaeotion  of  which  with  ovr  continent 
was  n'tf  npiiarent  to  the  mariners  who  rearln d  thi-tn 
after  lung  beating  about  in  the  Atlantic  By  the 
eariiert  navigators  ewNydiini;  hgjoui  the  Stndts 
wt)nl<l  be  refranlcd  as  remote  and  strange.  The  story 
ot  Euphemus,  fur  example,  might  be  almost  matched 
by  some  modem  adventures  with  negroe^i  or  apes  on 
the  less  known  par's  of  \\w  W.  c^xisX  of  Africa.  It  is 
worthy  of  parlieul  ir  iioUli-,  that  I'lato  describes  At- 
lantis as  e>idently  not  far  from  the  Straits,  and  allots 
the  part  of  it  nearest  our  continent  to  Gadcims,  the 
twin  brother  of  Atlas,  the  hero  ejionyinns  of  the  city 
of  Gadcs  or  Gaileira  (Cadiz)  If  this  explanation 
be  at  all  admiasible  (merely  as  the  idtimato  core  of 
ftct  rannd  which  the  legend  grew  up),  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that,  when  itnpro^red  knowledge  had 
assigned  the  tme  position  to  the  ooasta  thus  vaguely 
indicated,  thdr  d  isap^iearance  fttan  tibifr  lUiuiei  snp- 
jKjswl  }i<»>iti<iii  W(»iilii  K-ad  to  the  iK-lief  that  they  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean.   On  this  bypo- 
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thesis,  too,  the  war  of  the  Atbmtines  and  the  Greeks 
miizht  ]toeflabIy  refer  to  aome  yvf  andent  eenfliet 

with  the  peoples  of  western  Europe.        [P.  S.] 

ATLAS  ('AtAos:  oc^.  'ArAat,  fan.  'ArAorrb: 
'ArAayranir,  Athinticns,  AtiantRis),  a  name  trans- 
ferred from  mythology  to  peograj)hy,  and  applied  to 
the  great  chain  of  moontains  in  the  NW.  of  Africa, 
winch  vrestin  call  by  the  same  name.  But  the  ap- 
plication  nf  the  name  is  very  different  now  from  what 
it  was  with  the  ancients.  .  It  is  now  used  to  denote 
the  whole  niooutam  system  of  Africa  between  the 
Atlalltie  Ocean  nn  the  W.  and  the  T.e.vser  Syrti>  <'n 
the  E.,  and  between  the  Mediterraueau  on  the  N. 
and  the  Great  Deeeit  (SaMrd)  on  the  &;  wlule,  hi 
tlie  \vi(le^t  extent  assigned  to  the  name  by  the  an- 
cients, it  did  wIL  reach  further  £L  than  the  fruutier 
of  Maroooe;  and  within  tUa  limit  it  evidently  has 
different  signifiratioas.  To  understand  tlie  several 
meanings  of  the  word,  a  brief  general  view  of  the 
whole  mountain  chain  is  necessary. 

The  wotom  half  of  North  Afriea  is  formed  by  a 
series  of  tcrraccf,  sloping  down  from  the  great  de.-ert 
table  land  of  North  Central  Africa  to  tlie  ba^in  of  the 
Meditermiiean ;  ineludin;:  in  this  last  plira.sc  thd 
[jortion  of  the  Atlantic  which  forms  a  Hjrt  of  cuif 
between  Spain  and  the  NVV.  coast  of  Africa.  These 
terrari's  am  intersecte*!  and  snpjjorted  by  mountain 
ranf^e.s,  li.ivinc  a  general  dinTtion  trom  west  to  cast, 
and  dividing  the  region  into  jjortions  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  th<  ir  jilivhiral  characters.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  any  nppnxuh  has  been  made  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  mountain  sy.stem;  and 
great  parts  of  it  are  still  entirely  unexplored.  ■  In 
the  absence  of  exact  knowledge,  l>oth  ancient  and 
modem  writens  have  fallen  into  the  temptation  of 
making  out  a  plausible  and  symmetrical  sptem  by 
aid  of  the  imagination.  Thos  Herodotus  (ii.  32,  iv. 
181)  divides  the  whde  of  N.  Africa  (Libya)  W.  of 
the  Kile-val^y  into  three  parallel  regiens:  the  in- 
habited and  coltivated  tract  along  we  coa.st ;  the 
Country  of  Wild  Beasts  3t;piu'57;j)  S.of  thefonner; 
and,  S.  of  this,  the  Sandy  Desert  (y^auiui  Jtal 
S^of  Sfivfit  Kol  ipTiftof  wiimey,  conip.  ir.  184,  snb 
fin.),  or.  as  lie  r.ills  it  in  iv.  l8l,  a  ridge  of  s  iiid, 
extending  like  on  eyebruw  (o^vi|  i^ifnais)  from 
Thebes  in  Egypt  to  the  PiUara  of  Herenlea.  A  si- 
milar tlinrfuld  diviaioo  has  been  oficn  made  by  mo- 
dem writers,  vaiyiag  from  that  of  Uerudotus  only  in 
nammg  tlieeen^  portion,  from  Its  diaraeteristio 
ve;:etaliiin,  the  Country  of  Palms  (lifted- el-Jerid); 
and  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Greataud  Leaser  Atlas 
hsve  been  aarigned  as  the  lines  ef  demarcaHen  m 
the  S.  and  in  the  middle.  Such  views  have  just 
enough  foundation  in  fact  to  make  them  exceedingly 
apt  to  miskad.  The  tme  phyrioal  geography  of  the 
region  doe?  not  present  this  fivmmetry,  either  of  ar- 
rangement or  of  products.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
region  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
cultivateii  land  aiui  tlie  sandy  desert  (or,  iitt  the 
Arabs  say,  the  TeU  and  the  »S".i/«irfl),  UMwct-n  which 
the  main  dninef  Atlas  may  be  considered,  in  a  very 
general  yense,  as  the  great  barrier;  and  that  there 
are  district^t  between  the  two,  where  the  eullivali<»H 
of  the  Fu>il  cea.ses,  and  where  the  pabn  chiefly,  bnt 
also  other  trees,  flourish,  not  over  a  continuous  tract, 
but  in  di.stinct  oa.ses:  but  even  this  general  state- 
ment would  require,  to  make  it  clear  and  sceantoi  ft 
more  detailed  expuaition  than  lies  witJiin  onr  pR»> 
rlnce.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  obeerved  that 
the  TeU,  or  coni-gnjwing  country,  cannot  l»c  defined 
by  the  limit  of  the  Lesser  or  even  the  Gnat  Alias 
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(termK  thfinsdfM  fiir  fmm  definite),  hut  that  it  even 
exteadA,  ia  mow  places  (as  in  Tunis),  bejrond  tho 
lattv  cham ;  that  tbe  Sdkora^  or  SMidjdeMrtf  8  pre 
it-vlf,  in  patches  of  preater  or  It-^s'T  ox  font,  far  to 
the  N.  of  the  great  desert  table-laii<l,  nliu  ii  the  naino 
fa  COnunooly  underetood  to  denote;  that  the  palm- 
gniwinj;  oasts  (trmiyt')  are  found  in  nil  I«^rt^  of  ihe 
SaJiara,  on  IxAh  sides  of  tlic  Atl:L>,  but  chieiiy 
in  Mcies  of  detached  oasej*,  not  only  on  the  N., 
bat  $ifo  on  thi'  S.  margin  of  the  main  chain  of  moun- 
tains; anii  tliut,  where  any  continuous  tract  can  be 
marked  out  sk  a  belt  of  demarcation  between  ttie 
Tell  and  the  Sahara,  its  physical  character  is  that 
of  jKUtture^Umd,  with  nomeroos  fruit-trees  of  various 
spedea.  The  TtU  i»  formed  by  a  scries  of  rallcys  or 
river  basins,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountains 
near  the  coast,  which  form  what  is  called  the  Lesser 
AUas;  and  opening  out,  in  the  NW.  of  Morocco, 
.  into  extennve  plaiiMy  which,  hoimw,  tha  lai^ 
tbey  become,  assnms  mon  ttod  moN  of  tlw  desert 
character,  fur  the  obvioaa  IMWD  that  they  are  less 
comptoely  irrigated  fagr  the  ilmuns  flowmg  through 
them.  The  lower  monntain  ridges,  whieh  dbide 
thcsc  baj*in.s,  seem  generally  wi-11  wooiii-il ;  bnt,  as 
they  form  tlie  atraqsholds  of  the  ikrbers,  they  are 
Htde  knowB  to  the  Ewipeans,  or  enn  to  the  Anhfl. 
The  southern  limit  of  the  Tell  cannot  be  defined  by 
any  ooe  marked  chain  of  mountain;  bat  in  proportion 
aa  the  wm  dudn  ledree  fien  the  Mft,  •»  doea  tiie 
Siihara  pain  upm  the  Tfll;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where,  as  in  Tmus,  the  main  chain  approaches  the 
sea,  the  Teff  even  Teaches  Ha  soothem  stda 

Tn  the  S.  nf  i!ie  Ttll,  the  SaJlara,  in  the  Arab 
sense  of  the  word,  extends  over  a  space  which  ciui 
he  toktMy  wdl  deSned  oo  the  &  by  a  chain  of 
oases,  running  in  the  geneml  dinctiun  of  WSW.  to 
£N£.  from  the  extreme  S.  of  the  empire  nt'  Morocco, 
hi  about  28^  or  S9^  N.  hL,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  between  33°  and  34°.  As  far  as  can 
he  judged  from  the  very  imperfect  data  we  po^se^s, 
this  leriaa  of  eaaee  miuifce  a  depression  between  the 
8.  f!op<»s  of  the  Athis  system  and  the  hi;;h  tjible- 
hmd  of  tiie  (in-at  Desert.  It  thus  fonns  a  natural 
boondar)-  betwet-n  the  *'  Uarbarj-  States,"  or  that 
portion  of  North  Africa  whieh  Iuls  always  fallen 
mon?  or  less  within  the  hi.-tor)'  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Africa,  ]io<  iplcd 
br  \\\f  ii:di^enous  black  tribes  included  under  the 
geiieml  names  of  Ethiopians  or  Negroes.  To  the  S. 
eif  this  beandary  hes  the  great  sandy  desert  whieh 
we  commonly  c-all  the  Sahara;  to  the  N.,  tlie  Sa- 
hara of  the  Arabs  of  Barbery:  the  physical  dis- 
tinelian  being  as  clearly  naarked  as  that  between  an 
eeean,  with  here  and  tfacre  an  iahuid,  and  an  archi- 
The  Great  Deaert  is  soch  an  ocean  of  sand, 
with  here  and  there  an  oasis.  The  Sahara  of  Bar- 
bery is  a  vast  ardiipelago  of  oases,  each  of  wliich 
prr^ents  to  the  eye  a  lively  gn)up  of  towns  and  vil- 
Isges.  luich  village  is  surmundcd  by  a  large  circuit 
of  frnit-tieee.  The  palm  is  the  kiiig  of  these  plan- 
U&m,  as  vnidi  ^  tae  height  of  ite  statore  as  the 
Value  of  its  products;  but  it  dws  iK  t  exclude  other 
species;  tJie  pomegranate,  tlie  fig,  tiie  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  vuie,  grow  bf  ite  nde.*  (Carette,  V Al- 
geria Mrrtiliofinte,  in  the  Explorntion  Sett  iifijt'jiie  i 
d$  tAlgirie,  toL  iL  p.  7.)  bach  is  the  region  con- 
fMndedbf  some  wiitcitwidi  the  Desert,  and  vaguely 
di'scril'o*!  by  others  .ts  tlic  Cotinfry  nf  Palms,  a 
tenu,  by  the  bye,  which  the  Arabs  confine  to  tho 
l^BMD&iMnditacttai.  As  Ibr  Hendotna^a 
^  C— toy  of  wad  ^wrte,"  whalmr  way  hata  been 
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I  the  case  in  his  time,  the  lion  and  other  beasts  of  prey 
an*  now  coufiuod  to  the  mountains,  and  do  not  ven- 
tua*  down  into  the  plains.    The  inhabitants  of  the 

I  S(ih<ir(t  .ire  connected  with  the  peoples  N.  of  them 
by  nice  and  by  the  intercliange  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  receiving  the  oom  of  the  Tttt,  and  giv* 
inr^  their  fruits  in  return;  while  they  an*  severe*! 
from  the  peoples  of  the  S.  by  race,  habits,  and  the 
great  barrier  of  tlw  trae  sandy  desert.  A  [Articular 
description  of  the  oases  of  the  S<ihara,  ai;  1  of  the 
other  points  only  indicated  here,  will  be  found  in  the 
work  just  quoted. 

The  only  delimitation  that  can  be  made  between 
the  TM  and  the  Sahara  is  assigned  by  the  ditlerence 
of  tbdr  products.  But,  even  thus,  there  arc  some 
interrenntS  n^ou  which  partake  of  the  character 
of  both.  Carette  traces  three  principal  basins  of 
thi.s  kind  in  Algeria  :  the  e:i>teni,  or  basin  of  lake 
MelriTt  &  of  Tunis  and  the  £.  part  of  Algeria,  and 
W.  of  tlie  Leaser  Syrtis,  characterized  by  the  culture 
both  of  com  and  fruits;  the  central,  or  basin  of  El^ 
Modaa,  fu  JNW.  of  the  fbnner,  where  both  kinds  of 
edtnre  an  nixed  with  partnna;  and  the  W.,  or 
Kisin  of  the  upjxT  S /it  I  if  {ihc  ancient  Chinalaph), 
where  cultivation  ia  almost  auperaeded  by  pae- 
torage. 

Siirh  is  a  general  view  of  the  country  fomicd 
by  what  we  now  call  the  Atlas  system  of  mountains, 
the  wain  ehafai  of  which  defines  the  &  nwij^iu  of 
the  h.x«;in  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  prwise  deter- 
mination of  this  main  chain  is  somewhat  difficult. 
Its  genenl  dbselkn  is  not  paiallel  to  that  of  the 
whole  system;  hat  it  forms  a  sort  of  diagonal,  run- 
ning about  WSW.  and  £M£.,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  line  of  oases  mentioned  above  as  tlw  soothem 
limit  of  the  system.  The  tnie  W.  extremity  seems 
to  be  C.  Ghir  or  Ras  A/emi,  about  30°  35'  N.  kU; 
and  the  E.  extremity  ia  ibmwd  by  the  ME.  point  ef 
Tunis,  Has  A  ddnr  or  C.  Bon.  At  this  end  it  com- 
municates, by  branches  thrown  off  to  the  &,  with 
the  mountain  chain  wUch  skirts  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  fnnn  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
the  Nile  valley;  but  this  latter  nini,'e  is  regarded  by 
the  best  get^raphers  as  a  distinct  system,  and  not  a 
{lart  of  the  Atlas.  The  tir>t  j  art  ot  the  main  chain, 
here  called  the  High  Alias,  procirds  in  tiie  direction 
above  indicated  as  far  as  JeM  Miltsin,  S.  the  city 
of  Morocco,  where  it  attains  its  grejitest  height,  and 
whence  it  sends  off  an  important  branch  to  the  S., 
under  the  name  of  Jcbel  Hadrar,  or  the  Southern 
Atlas,  which  terminates  on  the  Atlantic  bctwei-n  C. 
Nun  and  C.  Jubi.  The  main  chain  proceeds  till  it 
reaches  a  sort  of  knot  or  focius,  whence  several  rani:c's 
branch  out,  in  31°  30'  N.  laL  and  4°  50'  W.long.  It 
here  divides  into  two  parts;  oneof  which,  retaining  the 
name  of  the  Uigh  Atlas,  ruas  N.  and  NE.  along  the 
W.  maigin  of  the  river  Mulwia  (the  ancient  Jllalva 
or  Mohdwth),  temdnating  on  the  W.  of  the  month 
('f  that  river  ;uul  on  the  frontier  of  Mdrcecn.  From 
this  range  several  lateral  chains  are  thrown  off  to 
tibe  N.  and  W.,  enclosing  the  pbuns  of  N.  Matoeeo^ 
and  mast  of  them  reaching'  a  ciiuiinon  termiiuition 
on  the  S.  aide  of  the  Strait*  of  GUn-aUar:  the  ooe 
skirting  the  K.  ooast  is  eomddOred  as  tiie  W.  portioQ 
of  the  Lesser  AUm  chain,  to  be  sjKtken  of  pn^enlly. 
Fran  the  oasge  of  the  ancient  winters,  as  well  aa 
the  modem  inhabitantoof  the  eonntiy,  tUa  so-caOed 
High  Atlnx  has  tlie  be«t  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
prolongation  of  the  main  chain.  But,  on  the  ground 
of  uniformity  sf  diwclistt,  and  to  ptsssrya  a  copthwilty 
thniqib  tha  iriwto  lysto^  fsafinfi^  asrignfhat 
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character  to  another  rantrf,  whirh  thry  call  the  Great 
Atiat,  mniiiiig  from  the  same  monntain  knot,  with  an 
fadiuitioii  man  to  tlM  E.,  Ibrming  the  8E.  nmrgin 
of  the  vallcv  of  the  MnJirin,  nnd,  afti-r  an  apjurent 
depretftum  about  the  frontier  of  Morocco,  where  it  it 
Ihth  knomi,  reappearing  in  the  kftj  gnnip  of  Jtbet 
Amour,  in  the  in.  i  i  lian  of  Shcrthell,  and  thenco 
oontintung,  in  the  (iirectioD  alreadj  indicated,  to 
C.  Bon,  FualM  to  this  laoge,  aad  nar  dio  «qmI 
of  thp  Moditcrrannin,  from  the  moath  of  the  Multcia 
to  that  of  the  Mtjcrdah  (the  aodent  Bagradas)  in 
Timu,  RUM  anoUier  chain,  commonly  edkd  HlM 
Latser  Alias,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  (^strm 
prolon^tion  of  the  High  Atias  of  N.  Maroc-co; 
triiile  lis  ridges  maj  alao  be  viowad  as  the  waits  of 
the  terraces  by  which  the  whole  system  slopes  down 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Those  ridges  are  varied  in 
iramber  and  direction,  and  the  valleys  formed  by 
tiiem  constitute  the  preater  portion  of  the  Tell:  the 
Taried  positiuiu  and  directions  of  the»c  valleys  may 
be  aft  owe  seen  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  «D  anj 
good  map  of  Algeria.  In  few  places  is  there  any 
tract  of  level  land  between  the  north  side  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas  and  the  coast.  Bcsidea  the  less 
marked  chains  and  terraces,  which  connect  the 
Lesser  Atlas  with  the  principal  chain,  there  is  one 
well  defined  bridge,  running  WNW.  and  ESK. 
fWm  aboot  the  meridian  of  Abper  (the  city)  to  that 
°«f  Contttmtineh,  which  is  sometimes  described  as 
the  Mul'lU  Atlas;  but  this  term  is  Mnnetiines  aj»- 
plied  also  to  tiie  whole  systam  of  tertBoee  between 
the  Great  and  Lesser  Aths.  In  th«  N.  of  Tnnis 
(the  ancient  Zeugitana)  th<>  two  chains  c<ial<'sre. 

The  principal  ohain  dindes  the  waters  which  run 
Into  tbs  MeiBtsrranean  (and  partly  into  the  Atlantic) 
ftooi  those  whirl)  flnw  soutliwarils  towanls  the  Gn-at 
Desert.  The  latter,  excepting  the  few  which  find 
their  wajr  ioto  ths  Metfterraneaa  aboot  the  Leamr 
Sjrrtis,  arc  lost  in  the  sand-,  after  watiTin^  tlio  rn-i  > 
of  the  Sahara  of  iiarbary.  Of  the  former,  several 
per  to  111  the  nnwodke  and  arsabsoibed  in  the  sane 
niatiiter;  but  a  few  break  tlirnn-^h  the  more  northern 
chains  and  tk>w  into  the  Mediterranean,  thus  fonn- 
Inf  the  only  considcn^Ie  rivers  of  M.  Africa:  snch 
are  the  Mulinn  (Molochath)  and  Mfjerdah  (Ba- 
gnulas).  Of  the  waters  of  the  Lesser  Athu,  »onie 
fl  'w  S.  and  form  oases  in  the  Sakaraf  while  ethers 
find  llieir  way  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  cir- 
cuitous course  through  the  longitudinal  valleys  de- 
scribed above;  not  to  mention  the  smaller  streams 
alon;;  the  coast,  which  fall  directly  down  the  N. 
face  of  the  mountains  into  the  sea.  Reference  has 
alnady  been  made  to  the  common  error,  which 
assumes  to  determine  the  pliy>ical  character  of  the 
countrj'  by  lines  of  demarcation  drawn  along  the 
mountain  ranges.  On  this  \x)usi.  C'arette  remarks 
(p.  36)  that  "in  the  east  and  in  the  centre,  the 
region  of  arable  coltnie  passes  the  limits  of  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean;  vhila  en  the  1reB^  it 
does  not  reach  them." 

As  to  elevation,  the  whole  sjrstem  declines  con- 
MtniAj  from  W.  to  E..  tlie  highest  summits  in 
Msniepo  rsschiiig  near  13,000  leets  in  Tunis,  not 
SOOO.  Tn  fta  itenend  IbnnatioB,  H  diffivs  tram  the 

in0IIDtain.s  on  the  X.  inar;;in  of  the  McditenTuiean 
basia,  by  being  ieis  abrupt  and  having  a  tendency 
father  to  farm  extenairs  taUe-knds  than  sharp 
crests  and  peaks. 

The  portion  of  this  mountain  system  £.  of  the 
llolodiath  «M  known  to  the  aacMnto  1^  tmiooi 
naaiM.  [lUinwKAiiu:  Noinou.]   The  dhin 
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of  Atlas  ^cfms  never  to  have  been  extended  by 
them  beyond  the  original  Maoretania  (Tieg)tana), 
that  is,  not  E.  «f  ttw  Ifolodiath.    The  eariiest 

notices  we  finil  are  pxtrrnifly  vacne,  and  jart.ikt'  f 

that  fiU>ulous  character  with  whidi  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  known  eartt  woe  famsted.  On  the  eeaaeo> 

tion  of  tlic  name  with  llie  mjflllllal  personage, 
nothing  requires  to  be  ad«led  to  what  has  been  said 
nnder  Atlas  hi  the  Dietkmrnj  of  MsUmloyg  ami 

Biofiraphy. 

As  a  purely  geographical  term,  the  name  ocean 
lint  in  HaradiiCns,  wlioee  Atlas  is  not  a  chain  «f 

mountains,  bat  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  line  nf 
his  imaginary  crest  of  sand,  which  has  been  already 
menticoed,  giving  name  to  a  people  inhabiting  one 
of  the  oases  in  that  rid^'e.  [AxLAjmis.]  He 
describes  it  as  narrow  and  circular,  and  so  steep 
that  its  sununit  was  said  to  be  invisible:  the  snow 
was  said  never  to  leave  its  top  either  in  summer  or 
winter;  and  llie  people  of  Uie  country  called  it  the 
pillar  of  heaven  (iv.  184).  The  description  is  so 
far  nccnrate,  that  the  highest  summits  of  the  Atlas, 
in  Marocco,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow^;  bat 
the  accoimt  ia  avowedly  drawn  fiwn  mere  n-part» 
and  no  data  are  assigned  to  fix  the  precis  locality. 
With  similar  vagueness,  and  avowedly  following 
andent  l^ends,  Diodorus  (iii.  53)  speaks  of  the  lake 
TnrroNis  as  near  Ethiopia  and  the  greatest  inoan> 
tain  of  tliose  parts,  which  mns  forward  into  the 
ocean,  and  which  the  Greeks  call  Atl.i^. 

It  was  not  till  the  Jogurthioe  War  brooght  tbe 
Romans  into  contact  with  the  people  W.  of  Uie  Mo- 
lochath, that  any  Vxai  t  kr.  iwlcdpe  could  be  obtained 
of  the  mountains  of  Maureiaoia}  bat  from  that  tioM 
to  the  end  of  the  Chril  Were  the  means  of  sndi 
knowledge  were  rapi  ily  iiu  reaped.  Accordingly  the 
geocrapbers  of  the  early  empire  are  found  speaking 
of  ttie  Atlaa  as  the  great  monntain  range  of  MaarB> 
taiiia,  and  they  are  acquainted  with  ita  native  namo 
of  Dyrin  (^(jftf),  which  it  still  bears,  under  tho 
firra  of  /dhbMi-i>sr«ii,  m  addition  to  tlie  eor* 
ni[)t<il  fnnn  of  the  an<  ient  name,  Jr^f/- TVdSfc  Tbo 
na]iic  of  JJertu  is  applied  eepedaily  to  the  part  W. 
of  the  great  knot. 

Stratx)  (xvu.  1^  8S5)  says  that  on  the  left  of  a 
person  sailing  0I& flf  the  staits,  is  a  mountiiin,  %«liich 
tlte  Greeks  cell  Atks,  bnt  the  barbarians  Dyrin; 
from  which  nms  out  an  offset  (irpojrous)  f  nning 
the  NW.  extremity  of  Mauretania,  and  iaiini  Cotes. 
[AsirELUSiA].  Immediately  afterwards,  he  men- 
tions the  mountain-diain  extending  fn  in  Cotes  to 
the  SyrtCH  in  sucii  a  iTiaimer  that  he  may  perhaps 
seem  to  include  it  under  the  name  of  Atlas,  bot  be 
does  not  expressly  call  it  so.  Mela  is  content  to 
copy,  almost  exactly,  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
with  tlie  addition  fitUtt  the  mytiiologcrs  "  ca>>luin  et 
aiders  non  tangere  modo  vertice,  sed  sustinere 
qnoqoe  dictus  est"  (iii.  10.  §  1).  Pliny  (v.  1) 
placei  the  Atlas  in  the  W.  of  Maaretanli,  S.  of  the 
river  SaU.  (or,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  &  of  the  river 
Fut)  and  the  {people  called  AutololM,  throagh  whom, 
be  says,  is  the  rood  "  ad  montcm  Africae  vel  Jalnt- 
iMiatmmm  Atlantsm."  Ue  describes  it  as  riAing 
vp  to  heaven  out  of  the  midst  of  the  sand,  rough 
and  rugge*!,  where  it  looks  towards  the  ^hores  of  the 
ocean  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  bat  on  the  side 
looking  to  AlHca  delightful  ftr  tts  ahady  groves, 
ahundant  springs,  and  fruit--*  of  all  kiiuls  sprinijin^ 
up  spontaneoaaly.  In  the  day-tiine  its  inhabitants 
wan  eaM  lo  cspeeai  tneiiMeifeii  ana  unveuess  wen 
filled  with  n  nUgjoot  bomr  bj  the  dlsMe  cf  itt 
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■gfitodm  aad  ito  vast  beij;ht,  reaching  abore  th« 
doods  mi  to  tiw  ffihere  of  the  moon.  Bat  at  night,, 
fires  wen*  ^•^'n  bla^ng  on  its  crests,  its  rallcvs  were 
enlirened  with  the  wanton  sports  of  A^pons  and 
SatjTB,  and  reManded  with  the  notca  of  pipes  and 
flutra  and  with  the  clans  of  drums  and  cvmbals. 
He  then  alludes  to  its  being  the  scene  of  tiie  ad- 
vmtnrBR  of  Hercules  and  Persens,  and  sAdi  tlttt  the 
di'tanif  to  it  was  immense.  On  the  authority  of 
the  voTsge  of  Pdjbios,  be  places  it  in  the  extreme 
&  vt  Mumtania,  nenr  the  pronwntoiy  of  Rercnlesi 
oppOMle  the  iMnnd  of  Ccme.  (Comp.  vl.  .11.  36.) 
After  Ptolemy,  king  of  Maoititania,  bad  been  de< 
pcsed  by  Clandias,  a  wir  arose  witfi  •  native  ditef- 
tain  A^ipiiton,  and  the  Rom.an  arms  adranr*  <!  as  far 
fts  Mt.  Atlas.  In  spite^  howerer,  of  this  opportunity, 
mid  of  the  fnooroes  of  Ave  Roman  eolocuea  fai  the 
prtiviiK  p.  Pliny  iii>innates  tlwt  the  Romans  of  eqtifs- 
than  rank,  who  ooounanded  the  expedition,  were 
mof  faimA  on  eolleethqr  the  Hch  pradoela  of  the 
coontry,  to  .ttiViM^rv-i'  their  laxiiry,  than  nn  making 
inqoiries  in  the  sen-ico  of  science :  they  collected, 
IwwvvRr,  some  inftmatioD  from  the  intneB,  iriUdi 
Pliny  rppeata.  Bis  own  contemporary,  Snetonins 
Paolinus,  wai  the  first  Roman  goieral  who  crossed 
dw  Athis;  ■  prarf,  I7  the  fcjre,  that  the  Ibieeeo 
monntnin^  only  are  rpfiTml  tn,  for  thns<>  of  Algeria 
h»<i  bwn  crossed  by  Unman  armies  in  the  Jugur- 
thinp  War.  He  confirmed  the  accounts  of  its  great 
hoi^ht  ,in<l  of  thp  pcrjjetual  snow  on  its  fsnmmit, 
and  related  that  its  lower  slopes  were  covered  with 
thick  woods  of  aa  unkno\«-n  species  of  tree,  mme- 
wb.it  like  a  o^'prefw.  He  also  painwi  some  iiif  irnia- 
tion  resfwting  tlie  country  S.  of  the  Atlas,  as  fjir 
as  the  river  Qbr.  Pliny  adds  that  Jnba  II.  had 
pfvpn  a  similar  arconnt  of  the  Atl.x<',  mentiniiinj; 
r»p^<  ially  among  it.s  products  the  medicinal  herb 
rHphi^rbia.  Soliniu  (e.  S4)  lepeets  the  aoeoiuik  of 
Pliny  almofit  exactly. 

Ptolemy  mentions,  among  tlie  points  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  a  mountain  called 
Atiab  MufOR  CArXaf  ixArroiv)  in  6°  long,  and 
35*  10^  N.  lat.,  between  the  rivers  Duns  and  Cusa 
(iv.  I.  §  2);  and  another  mountain,  called  Atlas 
Majok  CArAat  luiduv),  the  soathemmost  point  of 
the  province,  S.  of  the  river  Sala,  in  8°  long,  and 
aO*  N.  Ut.  (».  §  4).  These  are  evidently  pro- 
■Mntoriee,  which  Ptolemj  regarded,  whether  rightly 
er  not,  h  ibrmh^  the  cxtraidtiM  of  portione  of  the 
diain ;  but  of  the  inland  ports  of  tbo  range  he  gives 
BO  infonnation.   (Shaw,  TmrfU,  Pelli«<si>T, 

Mtmokrm  Mdoriqrug  et  rjemjraph  iquft  mar  fA  I'jrric, 
hi  the  Exploration,  <fc.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  316,  f  ll.; 
Jackeoo,  .^ccoinif  <^ Morocco,  p.  10;  Bitter,  Erd- 
bmie,  voL  L  ppc  883,  M.)  [P.  S.] 

ATHAMl'TAK.    [AnuAMiTAr  ] 

ATKAE  or  HATKAE  ("At^i,  Herodian  iiL  28} 
Pt^h.  Byz.  §.9.;  tA  "Arpa,  Won  Cmm.  IxyH.  81, 
l.wxv.  10;  flatra,  Amm.  xxv.  P;  Ffh.  'ArpiVoc 
Al  IlaUtr,  Joum,  Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  ix.  p^  467),  a 
atroBg  plaM,  eome  days*  journey  in  the  desert,  weet 
of  the  Tir^i-^,  nn  a  small  stream,  now  called  the 
Tkarthar  (near  Libanae,  Ste|^  B.  «.  v.  fiwal). 
BavAamis  (L  e.)  deecribei  H  ft  phee  of  oanei- 
derable  5tren;:^li.  on  the  precipice  of  a  very  steep 
bill;  and  Ammianos  (L  c.)  calls  it  V^us  oppidtun 
i»  MedBs  eoffhaftie  potUmm  oHm/pu  dtMrtum, 
Zonaras  calls  H  iti\iv  'Apd€iov.  Mannert  (v.  2) 
sqggcflts  that  perhaps  tlio  firifidrpa  of  Ptolemy 
(t.  18.  §  13)  repnwnts  the  aame  plnoe,  it  being  a 
coROftioB  far  BetHrtm;  bnl  this  mcob  haidlj  iw- 


cesBttyt  MflWOfW',  in  some  of  the  kter  editions  of 
Ptolemy,  the  word  is  spelt  $itUrp€u  The  ruins  of 
Al  Bathr,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  still  attest 
the  former  grandeur  of  the  city,  have  been  rixited 
hy  Mr.  Layiml  in  1846,  who  considers  the  remains 
as  belonging  to  the  Saji.<ianian  period,  or,  at  all 
evcnta,  ai  not  prior  to  the  Parthian  dynasty. 
{Ninnth  md  U$  Rmami,  vol.  i.  p.  110.)  Mr. 
Aiii^wiirtli.  >  visited  Al  Ilathr  in  comfiany  with 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  spring  of  1840,  has  given  a  very 
fiiU  and  interestii^  acooont  of  its  present  state, 
which  com>j«in(l.s  exctx^dingly  wrll  with  the  short 
notice  of  Ammianos.  (Ainsworth,  Ura.  vol.  IL 
e.85.)  It  appean  frtwi  IKon  Gnains  (preserved 
in  Xijliiliini-)  that  Trnjan,  haviug  descended  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  having  prodaimed  Par- 
thamaspates  king  of  Cte5i]ilion,  entered  Arabia 
acr.iin.st  Atni,  but  wns  Cfirnjwllcd  to  retire,  owing  to 
the  great  heat  and  scarcity  of  water;  and  that  Sep- 
timluaSeveras,  who  also  retomed  by  the  Tigris  firem 
Cfe.-'iphon,  wa.s  forced  to  raiNC  the  hiopr  of  the  city 
after  sitting  twenty  days  before  it,  the  machines  of 
war  hKving  been  mmt  by  **  Grade  fire,*  which  Mr. 
Ainsworth  coqjeetnres  to  have  been  the  bitmn*  ti  so 
»>mmon  in  the  ne^hbonrhood.  Its  name  is  sup- 
poeed  \sj  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  be  derived  ftom  the 
Chaldec  Hatn,  **«  soeptm* — &e.  the  teat  of  go. 
vemment.  fV-l 

ATRAX  CArpa^.  also  'Ar^MKio.  8l»pb.  B.;  RoL 
iii.  13.  §  42:  Eth.  'Arp^Kioi),  a  Perrliaebian  town 
in  Thes.»aly,  destril)cd  by  L'lvj  as  situated  above  the 
river  Peneius,  at  the  distance  ol  about  10  mileB  from 
Liris-ia.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15,  comp.  xxxvi.  13.)  Strabo 
-say.s  that  the  Pcncius  pas.<(cd  by  the  cities  of  Tricca, 
Pelinnaeum  and  Parcadon,  on  its  htiy  on  its  course 
to  Atrax  and  I-aris-sa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  438.)  Jyenka 
places  Atrax  on  a  height  ujxin  the  left  bank  of  the 
Pcncius,  oppoiiite  the  villape  of  Gituitzn,  On  this 
height,  which  is  now  called  SMhiro-peliko  (Zi'ST/ffo. 
itiKMosy,  a  place  where  chippings  of  iron  are  found, 
Leake  fimod  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery, 
and  in  one  place  fountUtions  of  an  Hellenic  wail. 
(Leake,  Northern  Grtece,  vol.  iii.  p.  368,  voi.  iv. 
p.  292.) 

ATRF/BATES  or  ATREBATI  C krp49itrot, 
Strab.  p.  194),  one  of  the  Belgic  nations  (Caesar, 
B.  G.  ii.  4),  or  a  people  of  Belgium,  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  Caeaar  sometimes  ntn  that  term. 
I'hey  were  one  of  tiie  Belgic  peoplee  rho  had  sent 
settlers  to  Britannia,  long  before  Caesar's  time  (5.  O, 
T.  12);  and  their  name  was  retained  by  the  Atre* 
bates  of  Britannia.  The  Atrebstas  of  Belgium  were 
between  fhr-  rivers  Somvif  and  the  ScfuHr,  and  the 
position  of  their  chief  town  Nemetoccnna  {^B.  G.  viii 
46)  or  Nemetaenm,  is  that  of  Arrat^  hi  the  modem 

Freneh  deparfunit  of  Pns  dr  Ctilain,  on  the  S<iirj>f. 
The  Morini  were  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  sea. 
Their  oooBtry  in  Caesar's  tims  was  manhy  and 

>vrMHlc,1.  The  n.ame  Atrehates  is  Partly  preserved  in 
Arrtu,  and  in  the  name  of  ArUm,  one  of  the  ante- 
revelntiMiaiy  divbioas  ef  Frsnee.  la  the  middle- 
ape  L.itin  Artnif  is  called  Adcrti.iins  Blglis.  But  it 
is  said  that  the  limits  of  the  Atrebates  are  not  indi- 
cated by  the  old  pnmnoe  of  Ariok,  birt  by  the  ex« 
tent  of  the  old  diocese  of  Arras.  Atrecht,  the 
German  name  of  Arras,  is  still  nearer  to  tlie  form 
Atrebates. 

In  Caesars  Relde  War,  n.  c.  .57,  tlie  Atrebates 
supplied  15,000  men  to  the  native  anny  (i?.  G. 
ii.  4),  and  they  were  defeated,  together  with  the 
Menrii,  by  Cfteaar,  in  the  batth  so  the  banks  «f 
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th*  Samtrt.  (A  O.  u.  SS.)  Omsw  gitve  Um  Atr»- 

batosa  king,  named  Comm  (R  (7.  iv.  21).  .vlMm  he 
■eat  OTer  to  firitannia,  before  hia  first  expedition,  in 
vid&t  to  indooe  the  Britaoni  to  acknowledge  the  Bo- 
nan  snpremacy.  Comm  waa  also  in  Britannia 
daring  Caesar's  second  expedition  22).  Tboogh 
Caesar  bad  cseinpted  the  Atrebates  from  fanpo^ 
ami  allowed  them  to  enjny  their  Iif>erty.  as  .i  reward 
for  Comm's  sendees,  aud  liad  also  atta(  lu^l  the  Mo- 
lild  to  Uw  gorenunent  of  Comm,  tlic  Iklgian  joined 
his  conntrymen  in  the  penenil  risiiiix  apainst  ("aesHr. 
under  Vercingetorix.  (^B.  G.  vii.  76.)  lie  finally 
sabmitted  (viiL  47). 

The  Atrebates  were  included  in  Gallia  Bt'l;:ica 
under  the  empre.  (PUn.  it.  7.)  It  seems  that  a 
tnannfacture  of  woolen  dotha  exiatad  among  the 
Atrebates  in  the  later  imperial  period.  (Trcbellius 
roll.  Gallien.  c.  6,  and  the  notes  of  Salmasius,  JJiat. 
A  uf).  Scrip(ort$,  pp.  280, 614.)  [G.  L.] 

ATKEBATII  CArptgdrioi,  PtoL  iL  3.  §  26), 
in  Britain,  were  the  lA  'i  l..  abont  Callera  Attre- 
batuiii  or  SUche*ler.  [Belgak.]       [R.  G.  L.] 

ATBOPATE'NE  ('Arpoiranii^.  Strab.  xi.  pp.  524 
^26;  'ATpenrdb-WY  Vlifila^  Stnh.  xL  pp.  523— 
ASS ;  'ArpoiroT/a  and  'ArpoiritTJor,  Stcph.  B. ; 
TpevaniiH^,  Ptol.  vi  2.  §  5;  Atropatene,  Plin.TL  13.) 
Stnbo,  in  lii8deBeriptionorMedia,diTideaitintotivo 
great  divisiras,  one  of  wMi  ]]  he  calls  McyiKHy  Media 
)(agna;  the  otlier  ^  hjpowi,Tun  MqSia  or  4  'Ar^ 
inmp^.  Hestoteatiiatitwaiiitiiatadtotiweaatof 
Armenia  and  Matiene,  and  to  the  west  of  Media  Mapna. 
Pliny  {I.  c.)  affirms  that  Atropatene  extended  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  that  ito  iohabitanta  were  a  part  of 
tlif  Medcs.  Its  extent,  N.  and  E..  is  nowhere  aocn- 
ratel/  defined ;  bat  it  aeems  probable  that  it  ex- 
tMided  E.  beyaid  the  river  Aawrdna.  It  aeeraa  abo 
likely  that  it  comprehended  the  E.  portion  of 
Hatiene,  which  province  is  considered  hj  Strabo 
(zL  p.  509)  to  hare  heen  part  of  Media.  It  mnst 
therefore  have  included  a  conadcrable  pnrt  of  the  mo 
dam  pivrinoe  of  Azerbaijan.  It  derived  its  name 
ftom  Atropates,  or  Atropes,who  was  governor  of  this 
diltliok  under  tlie  l.-v^t  Dareius,  and,  by  a  careful 
and  aagacious  }ioli(  y  N>ith  regard  to  the  &Iacedbnian 
kvaden,  auoc^ed  in  preservinf  the  independeooe  of 
the  country  he  ruled,  and  in  transsmif  tin?;  his  rn)wn  to 
a  long  line  of  descendants,  who  allied  theniM-lves  with 
the  ralers  of  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Parthla  (Arrian, 
iii.  8,  \-i.  19.29;  Strab.  xvi  ]i.  52.3;  and  Arrian, 
vii.  4, 13).  The  province  ot  Atrojmtene  was  evi- 
dently one  of  considerable  power,  Strabo  (xi.  p.  523), 
on  the  authority  of  Apillonides,  stating  that  its  go- 
vernor was  able  to  briiig  into  the  field  10,000  horse 
and  40,000  foot;  nor  does  it  ever  appear  to  have 
heen  completely  conquered,  though  during  the  most 
flonrUliing  times  of  the  Parthian  empire  it  was 
aumetiines  a  tributary  of  that  warlike  race,  some- 
times governed  by  one  of  its  own  hcreditaiy  aove- 
peipns,  descended  {tmx  Atropates.  (Tac,  Jwi.  xv. 
2,31.) 

The  whole  of  the  district  of  Atropatene  is  very 
mountabioQs,  especially  thoee  parte  which  lie  to  the 

NW.  and  W.  The  mountains  U-ar  respectively  the 
aamee  of  Cboatras,  Montee  Cadosii,  and  H.  lasniitu, 
and  are  connected  with  H.  Zagnis.  They  vrere  re- 
spectively outlvinf;  portions  of  the  pre-at  chain-  uf  ' 
Taanis  and  Anti-Taurus  (at  present  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Kw^SiUm,  Bowmmt,  and  Aterhaijan). 
It-i  I  liii'f  rivers  were  the  Camhy>es,  Cym>,  Ain.mlus 
or  Manlus,  and  the  Cbarindas  (which  perhafM  ought 
ndier  to  m  ooantad  with  the  stnama  of  Bjmonia). 


ATTALKIA. 

It  had  abo  a  lake,  called  Spauto  (Sbah.  sL  5S3), 

which  is  probably  the  pn^ent  lake  of  Urmiah. 

The  capital  of  Atropatene  is  called  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  523)  Gasa,  by  Plu^  Gatae,  by  Ptohaiy  (vi.  18. 
§  4),  Stephanns  and  Amniianus  (ixiii.  6),  Tiajaca 
(JCiCcuta).  It  is  described  tiius  by  the  firhl;  "  The 
■nmiiwr  reridence  of  the  kings  of  Media  Atropatena 
is  at  Gaza,  a  city  situated  in  a  plain  and  in  a  htrong 
fort,  named  N'era,  which  w.as  In^ie^ed  by  M.  Ant*>- 
nios  in  his  rarthian  war."  It  has  beien  inferred 
fn>!ti  tliis  that  Stralx)  is  speaking  of  two  ditfrrent 
places;  but  the  probability  is,  that  Giiza  was  tljc 
town  in  the  pUun,  of  which  Vera  was  tlie  keep  or 
rock-ritadel.  e^jwi  iaMy  as  be  adds,  evidently  ^]»Mk  • 
ing  of  one  plat  e,  aud  on  the  authority  of  Adelpliius, 
who  accompanied  Antony,  "  it  is  2,400  stadia 
from  the  Araxes,  which  divides  Armenia  from  Atro- 
patene." Colonel  Rawlinson  has  shown,  in  a  very 
able  and  learned  paper  in  tiw  Bag*  <hogr.  Jown. 
(vol  X.),  which  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  gco> 
graphy  of  this  part  of  Asia  than  any  other  work, 
ancient  or  modem,  that  this  city  bore  at  different 
periods  of  history  several  different  namei^  and  that 
its  real  name  ought  to  be  the  EtSmtaiia  oif  Atropa- 
tene, in  contradistinction  to  the  Kcbatana  of  Hedi» 
Magna,  now  Hamadim.  [Ecbatasa.}  [V.] 

ATTACOTTI  or  ATTICOTTI,  mentiaied  by 
AmnuanoB  (xxvii.28),  as  having,  in  conjimctioB  wita 
the  Scots  and  Picta,  hantaeed  Britain.  MentioBady 
too,  by  St  Jerome  {adv.  J&vim.  lib.  B.),  as  having 
bt'on  .seen  liy  liini  in  Caul.  ii'.dul::iii:r  in  cannibalism; 
also  tliat  they  iud  their  wives  iu  common.  If  ao^ 
these  were  not  the  Attaeotti  of  thrir  own  proper 
nriti.sh  IfK-ality,  hut  a  detachment  planted  in  Gaul. 
This  we  infer  from  the  Noiitia{  where  we  have  the 
AttaeoUi  IToMrAMrf  Moran,  and  tha  AUaooUi 
Ilimorinni  Juniore* ;  the  ftfnMf  in  Gaill|  and  thft 
ktter  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 

In  the  Irish  aaoals,  the  Attaooto  (itdtadlfMaA) 
t.ike  a  far  greater  prominence.  They  appear  as 
enemies  to  the  native  Irish  as  early  as  a.d.  56, 
and  U  la  a  toipidoaa  drcomstanoe,  that  in  pro- 
pirtion  ns  we  approach  the  epoch  of  tnic  history, 
they  diaa]>i>ear ;  the  same  applying  to  tlic  famous 
Fir-Botgs.  [R.Q.L.3 

A'TTACT'^I  CkrraKov:  Atecn  near  Cahtnyu/f), 
a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hisjsmia  'rarnironerujs, 
dest'ribed  on  aa  inscription  an  a  municipiam, 
Mi  Nirir.  AtTAcnia.  (FtoL  iL  6;  M  ml -s,  p. 
69,  b.).  [i'.  S.] 

ATT.ALKIA  or  ATTALIA  CArrdKtia,  'Atto- 
Xfa:  A'/A. 'ATToAf t'lY  1.  A <  ity of  Paniphylia.  After 
mentioning  Thaselis  in  Lyc  ia,  Strabo  mentions  Olbia 
as  the  £rst  town  in  Pampliylia,  then  the  river  C»- 
tarrhactes,  and  then  Attalia,  a  city  founded  by  Atta- 
las  II.  Philadclphus,  king  of  Perganmm.  Accord- 
ingly he  places  the  Catarrhactes  west  of  Attalia. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Phaselis.  Olbia,  and  Attaleia,  aud 
then  the  Catarrhactes.  Pliny  mentions  Olbia,  but 
not  Attalia  (v.  27),  though  he  mentions  the  Ca- 
tarrhactes. The  modem  town  of  Adalia,  now  the 
largest  pbu^e  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  cor- 
responds in  name  to  Att:Uia;  but  it  is  west  of  the 
Catarrhactes^  now  the  Dndm  Su,  Strabo  describes 
the  Gatarrbactes  as  fUfin^from  a  high  rock,  and  tha 
I  n  lie  i  f  tlie  cataract  was  heard  to  a  distance.  Itis 
generally  assumed  that  Strabo  means  that  it  ikUs 
over  a  rock  faito  the  sea;  but  he  doea  not  say  so, 
thon.:h  this  maybe  bis  meanin;:.  P.ranfirt  (Kara- 
mania,  p.  135)  observes,  that  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  "  thers  an  cnly  two  snail  riveoi  both  of 
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"wliidi  glide  qvMfy  into  the  wm  tlmaiili  fhe  nadj  | 

b«ich,  an<l  r.m  l>y  no  infnns  nnswcr  the  dcscrip- 
tioo  of  the  Catarrliiicte>."  But  there  are  muiy 
MiuU  rhrokts  wliich  turn  the  rniHs  near  Adalia,  and 
rush  dim  lly  dvi  r  tlii>  <  lirt"iiit  >  tlic  s-'a;  ani!  if  t!!f>o 
rivulets  were  united,  they  would  ionn  a  large  UhIv 
of  water.  (Beaiilbrt.)  TIm  watar  of  tlMM  btream^ 
is  full  of  calcarvinis  particles,  and  near  some  of  the 
moutha  staluctites  wera  ohserved.  It  is  very  pro- 
lidbla,  liwn,  that  the  lower  cooisc  of  this  river  maj 
have  iindereone  trrf.it  clinnui^s  sinro  Stralxi's  linn-, 
and  th»>e  ctuui^es  arc  bliil  going  on.  D  Aiiville 
considered  AMm  to  npment  Olbia,  and  Attaha  to 
be  farther  east  at  a  place  called  /xwiro,  and  he  has 
bc^ii  followed  by  others  in  identifvin;;  Adaiia  and 
Olbia;  but  this  crnKMOu  opinion  is  founded  entirely 
<>n  the  onier  uf  the  namea  in  Strabo,  who  is  contra- 
dicted in  this  matter  by  Ptolemy  and  the  Stadiasmtu. 
Spratt  and  hia  associates  iriHted^c/a/M.  The  booses 
and  walls  contain  many  frafrments  of  scalptore  and 
columns:  the  cemeteries  which  are  oatside  of  the 
city  also  contain  nurble  fragments  and  culumns. 
The  style  of  all  the  remains,  it  is  said,  is  invariably 
Roman.  Foorteen  inscriptions  w«re  fbond,  but  not 
one  of  them  o^ntains  the  name  of  the  phoo.  As 
AdoUa  ia  now  tha  chief  port  of  the  soa^  ooHt  of 
Asia  MiDor,  it  is  |iralwbn  that  it  wm  so  in  ftnner 
times;  and  it  is  an  cjccellt  til  >itc  ftr  a  city.  I*;iul 
and  Barnabas  after  leavinjr  Fer^ra  went  to  At  t alia, 
-  and  thmco  sailed  to  Aatiocli."  (Acu,  x\v.  2.').) 
The  LhurL-h  of  Attalia  HM  afterwards  an  ei/i>c..p.il 
MO.  1  here  are  imperial  aoioa  of  Attalia,  with  the 
epigraph  'ArraXfwr. 

l^aJce,  whofix.'s  Attilia  at  ildWiB,8Ul>po?cil  that 

Olbia  might  be  found  in  the  plain  irfaieh  extends  from 
Adalia  to  the  foot  of  Solyina;  and  it  oogiit  to  be 
fcand  here,  acconlin::  to  StraH,/s  authority.  A'i  tut 
S|  nika  west  of  Adalia,  near  the  coast,  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  andent  city,  on  an  climted  flat 
with  thnt>  prw  ipitoiLH  sides,  one  «ide  of  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Antb  Su.  This  agrees  with  Strabo's 
deacriptton  of  dbiaaaa^irreatfbrt.''  The  country 
H'tw.-.  n  these  niias  and  Adalia  Is  a  rocky  tract,  in- 
capable uf  cultivation,  but  tlie  country  west  of  them 
to  the  moontains  of  Solyma,  is  very  fertile.  This, 
as  it  15  w>H  ohv^rvptl  in  Sjinitt's  Lfjrin  (vol.  i.p.217), 
will  explain  Stephanus  (<.  v.  'OASia),  who  finds 
fimlt  with  Pbik>  for  saving  that  Olbia  belongs  to 
I'ainphylia:  he  adds,  "'it  is  not  in  Painphylla,  but 
in  the  land  of  the  Solvmi;"  and  his  remurk  is  con- 
iofnable  to  the  ]*hT.'<ical  diaracter  of  the  country. 
He  *ay«,  also,  tliul  tin?  true  name  is  Olba.  Maii- 
nert's  conjt^ture  of  Olbiu  anil  Atudia  iK'iu:;  tin"  same 
pfawa,  caiuiot  be  admitted.  Strabo,  in  ;m  >>1<-<'are 
pwsago  (ji.  667),  .sp-aks  of  Corycns  an<i  Attalia 
together.  Leake  {^Atia  Minor,  p,  192)  interprets 
Stralw,  by  comparing  with  his  text  Stephaims  ($.9, 
'ATTd[A«<a)  and  Suidas  («.  r.  Kwpv«ca?os),  to  mean 
that  Attains  fixed  AttaUa  near  a  small  town  called 
Coryca«,  and  that  be  inckaed  Corycos  ntul  the  new 
settlement  within  the  same  walls.  This  d(«s  not  ap- 
paar  to  be  exactly  Strabo's  meaning ;  but  Corycos  was 
at  lea»t  near  AtUlla,  and  received  a  Oolooy  and  WIS 
fixtiiied  when  Attalia  was  bailt.4^ 

2.  A  city  of  Lydia,  originally  named  Ajipmam  «r 
AHooira.  (Steph.*.  r.  'KrraXtui.')  There  is  *  pbco 
called  Adala  m  the  river  Hennas,  but  Haumton 
(AeseevvAM,  tfc.  vol.  i.  p.  14.3)  foond  no  andent  re- 
mains there.    [Attka.]  [('•.  I.  ] 

ATTA  VICUS  ('Arra  Kinn),  »  town  in  the  | 
ooontiy  of  tha  Aatned,  on  the  west  of  the  Pndan  | 
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Gulf,  and  south  of  Orrbha  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  15), 

which  probably  gave  its  ruiine  to  the  Atteiu;  rff/io 
of  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  which  he  places  on  tlie 
Gerraicoa  Sinos,  now  the  Gtilf  of  Bahrein.  The 
Attene  rogio  has  been  identified  with  the  peninsula 
of  liahran,  which  forms  the  ea.stcm  side  of  tliis  gulf, 
and  the  Atta  vicirs  with  the  modem  Khalt,  a  town 
north  of  Katura  (the  Katara  of  Plokiny),  on  the 
eastern  cai.st  of  this  peninsula.  (Forstcr,  Gfog.  of' 
Arabia,  v.,1.  ii.  pp.  221,  223.)  [G.  W.] 

A'TTKA  ("Att«o),  a  place  on  the  sea  coast  of 
Mysia,  which,  if  wc  folktw  the  order  of  Strabo's 
enniBHBtfon  (p.  607),  lies  between  Herarleia  and 
Atamen.<(.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
same  place  which  is  named  Attalia  in  the  Table. 
Pliny  (v.  3U)  iii<  ntioin  an  AttaUa  in  Mysia,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  interior;  and  ho  also  mentions  the 
Attalenscs  as  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Per- 
gamum.  It  seems,  then,  there  is  some  cf)nfnsion  in 
the  authorities  about  this  Attalia;  and  (he  Lydian 
Attalia  of  Stephanos  and  this  Attalia  of  Pliny  inaj 
be  the  same  place.  [G.  L.] 

ATTE'GUA  CArfyova:  prob.  Teba^  between 
(Xwffa  and  ifntojiMra),  an  inland  tonm  In  tha 
mountains  of  Ilispailin  Baetica,  in  the  district  of 
Bastetania  and  the  oontcntns  of  Corduha,  mentioned 
in  the  war  between  Caeaar  and  the  sona  of  Pompey. 
(/Jell.  Ilifp.  7,  8,  22;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  3.1;  Val. 
Mas.  ix.  3;  Frontin.  Strat.  iii.  14;  Strab.  iii.  p. 
141  ;  Plin.  iH.  1 ;  Ulrert,  Gectjraphie^  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  362.)  [P.  S.] 

ATT£LEBUSA,asmaU  island  in  the  Lydanaea, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  3 1 )  and  by  Ptolemy.  Bean- 
firt  (Knrnmnin'a,  p.  117)  iiientifics  it  with  flir  i-let 
Jiathat,  which  is  ficparated  from  the  Lycian  shore  by 
a  narrow  duunwl.  Adalia  is  on  tiw  opponto  aide 
the  l«iy  which  the  coast  forms  here.        [G.  L.] 

A'TTICA  (Ji  'Arrudif  scT^),  one  of  the  pdi- 
^1  ffirisieoa  of  Greeeow  L  Name, — The  name  of 
Attica  is  probably  derived  from  Acte  (i^rrf),  ai 
being  a  projecting  peninsula,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athus  was  also  called 
Acte.  [ArTK.]  Atticd  would  thus  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Actica  ('AitTMc^),  which  would  be  rcgu- 
Urly  fonned  from  Ade.  It  b  itatod  by  several  an  • 
cient  writers  that  the  country  was  originally  called 
Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'AktI}; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  II.)  Its  name,  however,  was  usually 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  the  auto<.hthon 
Actaeus  or  Actaoon,  or  from  Attliis,  daughter  of 
Cmnau.-i,  who  is  represented  as  the  second  king  of 
Athens.  (I'aus.  i.  2.  §  6;  Str.ih.  ix.  p.  397:  Ajxil- 
lod.  iii.  14.  §  5.)  Some  uuKiern  schokirs  think  that 
Attica  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  Acte,  but  con« 
tains  the  niot  Att  or  Ath,  which  we  .see  in  Ath-enae. 

11.  Aatural  JJivitions.  —  Attica  is  iu  the  form 
of  a  tmogle,  faavimf  two  of  its  sides  washed  bj 
the  sea,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  on  the 
west  by  Megaris  and  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  on  the 
north  by  Boeotia.  It  is  separated  from  BoeoUa  by 
n  range  of  loi^y,  and  in  most  pUces  inacresaible, 
mountains,  which  extend  from  the  Corinthian  gulf 
to  the  channel  of  Eoboea.  The  most  important 
part  of  ihil  mage,  inunediatoly  sotith  of  Thebes  and 
PlaiwMM^  nd  near  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  caiktl 
Cithacnn.  From  tiie  faMor  there  were  two  diief 
bnmehei,  one  extendinfi;  SW.  thnmgh  Mefpiria  vnder 
tlie  iiaiiir  i  f  till-  <  nean  niountiiins,  and  tenninatin:: 
at  the  Scironian  rocks  on  the  Saronic  gulf:  and  the 
other,  called  Panea,  nunnng  in  a  g^end  caalerlj 
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direction,  and  torminating  on  the  Foa  coast  above  [ 
the  promontory  Ilhaninus.  Thi)  modern  name  of 
Fames  is  Nond{  that  of  Citbaeroa,  or  at  leut  of 
its  highest  poiat,  is  Elate,  derived  firam  ita  fir-treak 
These  two  duuns  of  mountains,  together  with  the 
central  one  of  Cithaeron,  completely  protect  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Attica  from  the  rcot  of  Gncee.  It  tbua 
appears  that  Hegaris  naturally  forms  a  port  of  the 
pcninsub :  it  was  one  of  the  four  ancient  divisions  uf 
Attica,  but  was  afterwards  sepa(a(«l  iram  it. 
OARI8.3 

Then'  arc  two  passes  across  the  mountains  from 
Corinth  into  the  U^garia,  which  are  spc^eo  of  under 
Meojuus.  Thnm^  the  range  of  Cithaeran  and 
Fames  there  an?  thne  [irInoii<al  passes,  all  of  whiclj 
were  of  great  ioiportaaco  in  ancient  timss  for  the 
protection  of  Attica  on  the  side  of  Boeoda.  The 
most  westerly  of  tlie*n  i.a,s.s<'s  was  tho  one  through 
which  the  road  rau  ihiu  Thebes  and  Fktaeae  to 
Eleons;  the  oentnd  one  was  the  pass  of  Fhyle, 
iliruiii!h  wliicli  was  the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to 
Athens;  and  the  eastern  one  waj>  the  pass  of  De- 
celeia,  leading  from  Athens  to  Oropqs  and  Ddlmn. 
A  nmre  jiarticnlar  account  of  the«e  important  [lasscs 
is  given  below,  [J6e6  Nos.  43, 49, 51.J  The  highest 
points  of  MtPwiMB  lio  botWMBtlit  paiMs  of  Fhyle 
and  IWela :  one  «f  th«  •QDUoits  fiiaa  to  ths  height 
of  4 193  feet. 

From  thb  range  of  mountains  there  deeoend  several 
other  ran^res  into  the  interior,  between  whicll  thore 
lie  four  plaius  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

On  uo  MW.  booDdary  of  Attioa  a  range  of 
mountains  runs  down  to  the  south,  terminating  on 
the  wcat  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  ui  two  bummits, 
formerly  oaUedCorato  (rd  Kc/wto,  Strab.  ix.  p.  395) 
or  the  Uortu,  now  Karulili  :  this  range  forms  tlie 
boundary  between  Attica  and  Meguris,  Another 
moontain  range,  extending  from  Fames  to  the  soutli, 
U'nninates  on  tho  castcm  side  of  the  bay  of  Elcobis, 
and  at  the  narrow  strait  whith  separates  tlie  island 
of  Salamis  from  the  mainland  :  it  bure  the  general 
name  of  Ae'j;ik'a'<,  and  [arts  of  it  were  also  calltil 
iV'tiliini  iitui  CuryJallus,  [AtuALtos-j  iletwtx-u 
the  range  uf  Cerata  and  that  of  Atfdaas  Ues  tha 
JEUusiaian  and  Thriatian  Plain. 

Eastward  of  this  plain  lies  the  Athmtan  Plain, 
frequently  called  simply  The  Plain  (t<)  nt'Swi'). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Aegaleos,  as  luis  been 
already  montionc<l.  Through  this  range  of  moun- 
tains there  is  an  important  pass  leading  from  the 
Eleusinian  into  the  Athenian  pkin.  It  is  a  narrow 
rocky  opening  between  Ift.  Corydallus,  and  is  now 
called  the  ]ias8  of  Dhafni :  through  it  tho  Sacred 
from  £lensis  to  Athena  fiunnerly  run.  Farther 
north,  towards  Aehamao,  are  some  openmga  in  tho 
heights,  where  are  found  ruins  of  a  rampart,  mmu 
feet  h^h«  and  five  feet  and  a  half  thick,  built  along 
the  crest  of  the  hills :  the  summit  of  tht  wall  forma 
a  commanding  platform  towards  the  Eleusinian  plain. 
(Leake,  p.  14.').)  On  the  wost  the  Athenian  plain  is 
boonded  by  a  range  of  moontains,  which  alsodeseends 
from  Fumes.  Tlie  nortlu  rn  jcirt  of  this  ninge  apjiears 
to  have  been  anciently  called  Urile:>sus  (Thuo.  ii.  23), 
and  snboeqnontlf  PMitelicQs  (rd  Re m^ialr  Spn^ 
Fjus.  i.  ,12.  §  1;  Mon.s  Pcntelen.M.i,  \1truv.  ii.  8), 
now  Mttuidi  ur  PenUiu  The  first  Greek  writer  who 
applies  the  Bame  of  PwttUous  to  tlus  monnlab  is 
Fausan'ws  ;  but  .is  Stnibo  (ix.  p.  399)  sjK-ak.s  of 
Fcutelic  marble,  we  may  infer  with  L<>ukc  that 
the  cdebrity  of  the  marble  quarried  in  the  demos 
«f  Pentds,  upon  the  sido  of       Biilcssiis,  had 
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caused  the  name  of  Pentelicus  to  snpjilant  that  of 
the  ancient  Brileasus.  The  plain  of  Alliens  is 
boundui  on  tho  soathpoart  by  the  lofty  range  of  Mt. 
Hymcttus,  which  is  separated  frum  that  of  Fen- 
telicus  by  a  depression  about  two  miles  in  length. 
HymettuB,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  3506  feet, 
is  separated  by  a  remarkable  break  into  two  parts, 
the  northern  or  greater  Hymettus,  now  called  TdO' 
Vuni,  and  the  Hoathem  or  lesser  Hymettus,  whicll 
fomierly  UvD  alio  th«  nuae  of  Anhydrtis  ('An/S^, 
Thcoidur.  de  9gm.  Pkm.  p.  419,  Uetna.)  or  tha 
Waterless,  now  tailed  ^^^lrrf)-VmL  Tha  latter 
tennioAtes  iu  the  promoouif^  Zoster. 

Tha  hill  of  Lyeabettos,  m  the  ndghbonrhood  of 
Athens,  is  spoken  of  clhewhcrc.  [See  \i.  30.3,  b.] 

Sometimes  both  the  Eleusinian  aad  Athenian 
plains  ars  induded  under  tho  general  nana  of  Th» 
Plain ;  and  the  coast  of  these  two  plains  was  flMIW 
specifically  called  JLeU.  (Suab.  ix.  p.  391.) 
North-east  of  the  Athenian  plain,  between  Pamea, 


Fentelicus,  and  the 


is  a  innuntaiii  di.-trii 


knowo  by  the  name  of  JJiacria  (J^tats^a)  in  an- 
tiquity.   Its  inhiMtanla,  vsnaUy  ealM  Lwertit 

or  Diacrii  (Aiox^ftt,  AiaKpun),  were  sometimes  slso 
termed  HvperacrU  ('Twcpox^ioi,  Uerod.  L  59),  ap- 
panady  nvin  dwir  dwellhiK  on  Um  other  rido  of  Ifao 
mountain  from  the  eUv.  The  only  level  part  of  this 
district  ia  the  small  pUin  of  Marathon,  open  to  tha 
sea.  At  the  north-eastern  extrenAy  of  thk^stfiet, 
west  of  Cape  Kafamo,  there  rises  an  eminenee  2038 
feet  in  height,  whicli  is  probably  the  ancient  Fhel> 
leqs  (^cAA(6s),  a  name  which  came  to  be  used  by 
ihe  Athenians  for  any  rocky  heights  adapted  for  tho 
jjiistunj  of  goats.  (Aristoph.  Aab.  71,  Ackam.  272; 
Isaeus,  dSi  C\»roN.  Ihrtd.  p.  227,  Keiske;  Harpoenl, 
Suid-,  t.  V,  ♦eXA<o;  Hesych.  s.  v.  ♦e'AAor.) 

South-east  of  the  Athenian  plain  is  an  undulating 
district,  anciently  called  Mttogaea  {l\*a6yQua)  or 
the  Mi<llaiid  district,  and  now  }{tf  'i()h{a.  It  is 
bounded  by  Fentelicus  on  the  north,  Uyuietlus  on 
the  west,  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  tht  hills  af 
Faraha  on  the  south 

Paraliu  or  J'urulus  (napaX'ia,  ria'/HxAos),  i.  9, 
tlie  Sca-coast  district,  included  the  whbls  of  tht 
south  of  Attica,  extending  from  tlie  prcnnontory 
Zoeter  on  the  west,  and  from  Brauron  on  the  cast, 
to  Sonium.  It  was  a  hilly  aad  banaen  district,  but 
contained  the  rich  silver-minca  of  Laonua.  (Thiic 
ii.  55;  Steph.  B.,  Suid.  ».  r.) 

It  appears,  then,  that  Attica  is  diatribttttd  tntt 
firo  natoral  itiTisioos.  1.  The  Eleusinian  or  Thria- 
tiaa  Phitt.  S.  The  Athenian  Phun.  3.  The  Dia. 
cria  or  Ilighlands,  including  the  Plain  of  Marat Inm. 
4.  The  Mtsogapa  or  llidland  District.  5.  Tho  Pa^ 
raKa  or  Setp^sat  Diatiiel;  This  geographical  A»> 
tribution  gave  rise  also  to  fflBtifri  difiidons,  as  wo 
shall  see  presently. 

The  small  plam  of  Oropus,  lying  north  of  Pamea 
upon  tho  Euboean  channel,  geni-.-^ally  belonged  to 
Attica,  though  physiuallj  separated  from  it,  and 
properly  a  part  of  Boeotk.  [Qmopcs.} 

The  area  of  Attica  is  nV)4>ut  7lK)  aqoBIt  miles,  nut 
including  the  island  of  ijalamis,  whkh  it  about  40 
more.  The  length  of  tha  wost  eoast  ftam  Oerata  or 
the  Horns  to  Sunium  is  about  60  miles,  and  tht 
longth  of  the  east  ooaat  is  about  the  same.  (Thort 
is  a  good  aeeonnt  tibt  pfaysieal  ftatares  of  Attka 
in  the  Pennif  Cydofiuim,  vol.  iii.  p.  59.) 

111.  Jtivers.  —  Tht  rivers  of  Attica  are  Utile 
better  than  moontain  torrents,  almost  dry  in  summer, 
aad  oafy  ttSk  in  wintv,  or  after  heavy  raina.  Tht 
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Adiaiiaa  {tlain  is  watered  bjr  two  ri\-era,  tbc  Cc- 
fUtam  m4  Hm  Him.  Th»  GepUmiB  {Kv 
^unit),  which  is  the  mon*  imp>rtnnt  of  Xho  two, 
flonv  mtliwank  from  Mt.  Fames  on  the  west  «de 
of  Athem,  aad  tttme  onwBinf  the  Long  Walla  fiUls 
iatD  thf  Vh^h-nr  IwiT.  Stmho  (x.  p.  400)  places  its 
•oorces  *t  1  riiiemii.  Leake  ob^cnrvs :  "  The  most 
diaUnt  aoaraa  of  the  rirer  ara  en  tlM  western  imle 
of  Mt,  PentclicuH,  atwl  the  southern  aide  of  Mt. 
l^aniea,  and  in  the  intermediate  ridge  which  unites 
tbem ;  b«k  fauticalarlj  at  A'tmio,  at  the  foot  of 
Penteliciia, — near  Fa$idh^ro,  in  tlm  part  of  Diacria 
adjoining  to  tlie  same  ntuuntain,  —  at  Tatoy,  near 
the  ancient  Deceleia,  and  in  the  steepest  pait  of 
Mt.  I'.invs,  from  wh<»noe  descends  a  bmad  torrent, 
whu  h,  jiassing  near  tbc  village  Mcnidhi,  poure  a 
large  oocMsifioal  supply  into  the  main  channel  of  the 
Cephis!*tis."  Strabo  aays  (i  c.)  that  "  the  Ce- 
phiwus  is  only  a  torrent  btream,  and  that  in  Bommer 
R  bOa  altftgether;**  bat  this  is  not  in  accordance  with 
Iki  Moount  of  moat  modern  tiaTeUen,  who  repitaent 
\  it  M  the  only  rirer  in  Atttra  which  is  supplied  with 
|h  water  during  the  whole  ye^ir.  In  ancient  times  "  it 
'  flamed  in  a  aingle  channel,  and  waa  probabhr  care- 
ftdly  embanked :  H  la  Mnr  allowed  to  find  fts  way 
thr>»ui:h  the  (live  rrwes  in  wvcral  Mrenms,  from 
which  tiMxa  are  man/  amaller  den\'atioD8,  for  the 
pnrpnee  af  wateffng  alrw-tma  and  gwdena.** 
(Lmke.) 

The  UiaaM  (^tavii)  ia  «  more  insignificant 
iiwr«    It  %M  oonnposed  af  two  hrandiM,  one  of 

which  wa-;  named  Kridanus  ('HpiSav^r,  I'mi-^.  1.  19. 
I  d).  The  main  branch  rises  at  the  northern 
catmuity  of  Hymettva,  and  lecehca  near  tlw  Lju 
ceitini,  r.n  the  oi-t  siiif  r.f  Athens,  the  Kridumis, 
wlticii  rises  on  the  western  sl(^  cf  Uyuiettus  at  a 
apot  ealbd  SgriimL  The  tmited  atnaa  IImb  flowa 
thn>ti::h  the  s<nithem  portion  of  the  city,  tfwanls 
the  i'hakric  bay;  but  it  scarcely  ever  readies  the 
•aa,  and  ia  tlM  urigMwMlwud  of  Athens  it  ia  al- 
wmya  dry  in  the  snnimcr.  The  sprending  plane 
treea,  and  the  bliady  banlu  of  this  stream,  which 
have  been  immortalixed  by  the  beaatifnl  deacription 
in  the  Phaedrut  of  I*lato,  hare  been  succretled  by 
sun-burnt  roclcs  and  stunted  boshes.  (l>«)dwcll, 
rot.  i.  p.  475.)  The  sovroa  af  Iha  river  at  Syri^ni 
in  a  beautiful  spot,  and  is  apparently  described  in 
the  pasaage  of  Urid  (^Ar.  Am.  iti.  667),  beginning  : 

**  i^t  propo  purporeos  coUea  florentis  Hrmetti 
F«m  matt,  at  viiidi  eeqita  molSa  linittaa.'' 

There  was  a  torrent  in  the  Athenian  plain  railed 
Cyrioborus  {VbnthMopos),  described  as  mshing 
down  with  a  great  noise  (Aristoph.  Eqmt.  137,  with 
Schol.,  Aeham.  381;  Hesych..  Suid.):  it  is  pro- 
habfy  the  large  and  deep  channel,  called  Mtgato 
Pakm»,  which  deacenda  fnm  Pimm,  aad  flows 
some  miles,  until  loat  in  the  efiva-gmw.  (Dodwell, 
nLL  f.477.) 

Two  auMH  ilnMBia  watar  tfca  Sleiiriirfan  plain; 

one  called  the  Cephissus  (^Sarandii/nm),  riaea  in 
Mt.  Cithawnn,  and  traTanea  the  narrow  plain  of 
BlMdHna^  bcAfa  H  daacanda  Into  liiat  Oi  Blenali 

(Fkna.  L  28.  §  5);  the  other,  now-  n.inio<l  Innt'Ja, 
hm  ha  origin  in  the  range  of  i'ames,  near  Phyle. 
A  aMH  atreMn  criiad  lapis  (  lawtf)  ftmiad  th« 

bmndarj-  Viet  ween  the  territory  of  Eleusis  and  Me- 
garis.  (ikjkz,  s.  v.  Miyafa ;  Callim.  ap.  iitcph.  B. 
«.*.  Iinrff.) 

Tlw  only  other  rivulets  of  Attica  deserving  notice 
tic  three  on  tlia  eaatem  coast :  ana  flowing  through 


the  plain  of  Marathon;  a  second  rising  on  the  soath- 
eaatera  aide  of  Ptontafletia,  and  flowing  into  the  am  a 

little  below  Ratina;  and  a  third,  now  ealWl  the  river 
of  FnuifMi,  which  descends  from  Hyinettus,  and 
flows  into  tin  bay  of  ZoaAdM  7  the  laafc  ia  pn^l/ 
the  (indent  Erasinus  ("Epofftvoj,  Strab.  viii.  |».S71). 

IV.  JVoditcU. — Tbc  mountains  of  Attica  ara 
chiefly  calearcotu.  The  best  marble  was  obtuned 
from  Mt.  Peiiteliru-'^,  which  supplied  inexhaustible 
materials  for  the  public  buildings  and  statues  of 
Athena.  The  Pentelic  marble  ia  of  a  dazzling  white 
colmir,  hnrd,  antl  fine-grained;  but,  owing  to  the 
little  pieces  of  quartz  or  flint  imbedded  in  it,  not 
easy  to  work.  Hytnettua  also  jiroduced  fine  marble; 
it  is  not  so  brilliantly  white  as  the  Pentelic,  and  in 
some  places  is  almost  grey.  It  was  much  ascd  by 
the  Komans  in  architecture.  ("  Trabcs  Hynwt- 
tiae/'  Uor.  Carm,  tL  18.  3.)  Bloe  or  bUck  niar< 
ble,  which  was  fireqoently  used  in  the  Athenian 
arrhttectore,  b  finmd  at  Eleusis,  and  was  also  ob- 
tained from  a  quarry  near  the  promaDtory  of  Am« 
phiale.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  395.)  Mari)Ie  was  an  article 
of  export  from  Attica.  (Xen.  de  Vect.  1.  §  4.)  Be- 
tween Pentelkna  and  Pames,  the  maaa  of  racka  ap- 
peani  to  hate  been  mka  slate,  wUdi  is  alao  titebana 
of  IVntelicas.  Xiar  tin-  Horns,  on  the  boundaries 
o{  M^aris,  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  conchiferoua 
Hmealune,  which  PlanaanM  mentions  (i.  44.  §  6). 

The  hilly  district  of  Lniiriuin.  alx>ve  ihr  j  nnnon- 
toiT  of  Snnium,  contained  valuable  silver  mines, 
wmdi  oontifbiBtod  to  raise  Athens  at  an  eariy  jieriod 
to  a  foremost  rank  amon;:  the  Crcrian  .'^t:\fr.^.  Theeo 
minea  reqnire  a  separate  notice.  fLAViuuM.J 

The  aoil  of  Atttea  li  Bght  and  cby,  and  frodneea 
at  present  little  wheat.  In  nntiquity,  however,  afrri- 
culture  waa  held  m  great  honour  by  the  Athenians, 
who  cultivated  their  land  with  ostnwrAmuy  cars. 
Some  remark''  nre  ni.T  lr  el-^ewhere  re<iperfing  tho 
quantity  of  com  probably  grown  in  Attica  in  ancient 
times.   [Athehar,  p.  S68.] 

The  fuij]  is  Mter  adapted  fr-r  the  gro^vlh  of  fruits. 
The  olives  arMi  figs  were  partictdarly  delicious ;  they 
both  ripened  earlier  and  oontmoed  longer  in  sea.snn 
thnn  those  in  other  cmmfries.  (Xen.  de  Vfct.  1.) 
The  olive-tree  was  re;;nnlfd  as  the  gift  of  Athena, 
and  its  cultivation  wxs  ahvars  under  the  especial 
care  and  pmtection  of  tho  goddess.  From  the  olive- 
tree  wliieh  grew  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  on 
the  Acropolis,  there  came  the  Mariae  (^op(a«),  or 
sacred  olivc-ti-ees  in  the  Academy  [see  p.  303]; 
and  from  these  again  all  the  other  olive-trees, 
which  grew  in  tho  pioeineta  of  the  temples  and  tho 
grounds  of  private  peraona.  Eten  in  the  present  daj 
there  are  extensiTO  grovea  of  olive-trees  along  the 
banka  of  the  Cephissus.  The  fig-tree  was  under  tho 
protection  of  Demeter,  as  the  dive  waa  luider  tho 
care  dt  Athena.  Like  the  sacred  olive-tree  on  tho 
Acrojwlis,  there  was  a  s-acrcd  fig-tree  at  Kleu^is, 
which  the  goddeaa  Demeter  ia  aaid  to  have  produced. 
OOvM  were  exported  ftom  Attica,  and  ao  pnbably 
were  figs  also;  for  the  law  whii  li  is  said  to  have  pro- 
hibited the  euortatioD  of  the  hitter  became  obsolete 
in  Matoriral  tnnes,  indeed  it  ever  existed.  (BSckh, 
PM.  Fcoiinniff  of  Athens,  p.  41,  2iiil  e<1.) 

The  wine  of  Attica  waa  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
tlKNigh  not  of  a  anperfor  hind.  Tlie  moat  edebralcd 

was  grown  :it  Irari:i,  whi-re  Dinnysus  is  said  to  havo 
been  welcomed.  £i5«  belDw,  No.  42.1  One  of  the 
TarieCieB  of  tiio  Attic  graiic  waa  called  the  Niooetra. 

tian  iyiiKO(Tr(>irwt  P6rpvt,  Athen.  xiv.  p.  r>.')4.) 
The  honey,  however,  was  particularly  fine,  ebpoctally 
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Tr  im  the  bewwUdi  MidEed  the  wUd  flonran  of  Ut 

U/mettos. 

Attiea  b  not  adapted  far  ^hmdiag  of  bonee  te 

any  extent;  the  country  is  too  hilly, and  the  soil  too 
poor  to  aflbrd  much  Doumbment  for  them.  Bence 
they  w«n  mj  aeane  In  earlj  tinwa,  and  even  at 
later  times  conM  he  kept  only  by  the  wealthy.  For 
the  isanie  reason  honied  cattle  were  also  M-aree,  and 
Phflochorus  mentions  an  ancient  law  vrbicb  prohi- 
bited the  killiiit;  of  these  animals.  (Athen.  ix.  p. 
375.)  The  slopes  of  the  mountjun?,  however,  af- 
forded exodlent  piisturo  for  sheep  and  goats,  which 
were  very  nunipnins  in  ancient  times.  (Wts  in  par- 
ticular foniH-d  a  iar^'C  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
aodent  inhabitants;  and,  from  thia  animal,  one  of  the 
four  ancient  tribes  was  called  Aepcoreis.  Of  sheep 
tliuro  were  several  different  breeds,  pi»rticularly  of  the 
finest  kinds.  (Dem.  c.  Eimg.  H  Mnetib.  p.  11 53 : 
Athen  xii.  p  540.)  To  enoooras^e  the  breeding;  of 
ehecp,  there  was  an  ancient  law,  which  forbade  the 
sacrifice  of  a  sheep  until  it  Imd  lambed  or  had  been 
•horn.  (Athen.  iz.  pb  375.)  The  teas  anmod  the 
eoast  abounded  in  fish,  which  were  a  faroorite  article 
of  diet  among  the  Athenians.  I.enke  cnumerate,s 
several  varieties  cauf^ht  in  the  Fhaleric  baj,  of  which 
the  iupuT),  probably  a  aert  ^vodmf  or  nidine,  is 
ofirn  mentioned.  Off  Oape  Zeeter  waa  m^Hblt  the 
ted  mullet  (rplyXn)' 

On  the  monntainswfld  aidmali  were  fmnd.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Pati>ani.xH  the  bear  and  the  wild  boar 
were  hunted  on  Mt.  Tames.   (Pans.  i.  32.  §  1.) 

V.  PoHHea!  DMtimu.-^ThB  oldest  political  dM- 
sion  of  Attica  is  ^aid  to  have  boon  made  by  Cocrops, 
who  divided  the  countiy  into  twelve  independent  com- 
munities, whidi  were  afterwards  todted  into  one 
state  by  Theseu.-;.    The  aimes  of  these  communities 
were:  Cecropia,  Tetrapolia,  Epacria,  Deceleia,  £lea- 
Aphidnaf  Tfaoriens,  Branron,  Cjthems,  8]^ettos, 
C^ltli^ia,  and  Phalerus.    (Philochor.  ap.  Strab.  ix. 
p.  397 ;  Etymol.  JI.  *.  r.  'Lwaxpia  ;  PluL  Thu.  24.) 
Thnr  position  has  been  ably  diHcassed  by  Finlaj,  in 
the  Trnnsactions  of  the  Royal  Sockty  of  Littrature 
(vol.  iii.  p.  396),  but  as  wc  shall  have  occaJ^io^  to  | 
qieak  of  each  prsNntly,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  I 
now  that  these  names  contimipd  to  exist  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  Athenian  hislorj-;  that  Cecrupia  be-  , 
came  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  ;  that  Tetrapolis  con- 
taiiit  i]  tho  fi  '.ir  liciiii  I  if  Qinii  "'".  Marathon,  Trirorv-  ' 
tiius,  and  i'rukiinilljui  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383);  and  tiiat  | 
the  remaining  cities  sunk  into  demi. 

Another  ancient  din."iion  of  Attica  into  four  part.^, 
among  the  sons  of  i'andion,  has  a  dii^tinct  n-ferencc 
t»  the  pbyirical  divirions  of  the  country.  Nisu-s  re- 
ceived H^gazis;  Aegens  the  CViaxtland  (oxt^),  with 
the  capital  and  the  adjoining  plain  (nrtSidlx);  and  the 
two  other  brothers  Diacria  {iiajcpla),  or  the  Hiph- 
lands  in  the  NE.  of  the  country,  and  Paralia  (ira- 
poXfa),  or  the  southern  coast.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  392 ; 
S4  hol.  ad  ArUtoph.  Vesp.  1223,  and  ad  Vesp.  58.) 
That  this  diTision  has  a  reference  to  some  historical 
bet,  is  dear  ftem  the  circumstance  that,  after  M»- 
paris  had  been  torn  away  from  Athen.s  by  Iho  Dorians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remaining  parts  formed  throe 
political  partiee  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Peiaistnitns, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Men  of  the  Plain,  the  Pa- 
rali,  and  the  Diacrii  or  Hyperacrii.  (Herod,  i.  59 ; 
Plat.  Sol  18.) 

Another  division  nf  the  proj  le  of  Attica  into  four 
^uAoi  or  tlilMBf«sistcd  from  the  carhcst  times.  These 
tribes  wen  coDed  bj  different  nameB  at  different 
periods.'  In  the  time  «f  Ceerop  th^f  were  caUed 
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Cecropis,  Autochthon,  Actaea,  and  Paralia,  the  two 
former  names  being  derived  from  mythical  persons, 
and  the  two  latter  from  the  physical  divUons  of  the 
country.  In  the  reipn  of  Cranan?,  these  names  were 
changed  into  Cranais,  Atthis,  ilesogaea,  and  Diacris, 
where  ag«n  the  two  former  are  mythical,  and  the 
two  latter  local  denominations.  Afterwards  we  find 
a  new  set  of  names,  Dias,  Athenais,  Poiieidonias,  and 
Hephaestias,  evidently  derived  from  the  deities  who 
were  worshipped  in  the  country.  But  these  namai 
all  disappeared  before  the  four  Ionic  tribes  of  Qo> 
leontes,  Uopletes,  Argadee,  and  Ae^icorpn,  whidi 
continued  to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  (  It  isthenea 
(B.C.  510).  One  of  the  most  ini|xirianl  uu'a.-.urcs 
in  the  democratical  revolution,  brought  about  by 
Cleisthencs  af^er  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisiatratidae, 
was  the  abolition  of  the  four  ancient  Ionic  tiib©-,  and 
the  fonnation  of  ten  new  tribes.  The  names  of  these 
ton  tribes,  derived  from  Attic  heroes,  were,  in  order 
of  (irecedenoe,  Erechtheis,  Acgeia,  Pandionis,  I.«ontis, 
Acamantis,  Oeneis,  CccropLi,  Hippothoontis,  Aeantis, 
Antiochis.  This  number  rnnained  unaltered  down 
to  B.  c.  307,  when  it  was  increased  to  twelve  by  the 
addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Anti;:onias  ami  Di-nio- 
triss,  in  hooonr  of  AntigoDus  and  his  son  Demetrius, 
because  the  latter  had  deHvered  Athens  from  tlw 
rule  of  Ca-s-sander.  The  name  of  Antiironias  waa 
subeeqnentlj  changed  into  tliat  of  Ptdemais,  in  ho- 
nom*  of  Ptolemf  niiladelphos ;  and  the  Demetriaa 
into  Att.alls,  wb.-n  Attains  wa.s  the  ally  of  Alhf  :;s 
against  Philip  and  the  Hhodiaos.  f  inalljr,  the  uum- 
her  of  tribes  vras  jnareaaed  to  tUiteen,  in  dia  icigB  of 
ILadrian,  by  the  addition  of  Hadrianis,  In  honoor  of 
this  emperor. 

Eadi  tribe  was  siibAvided  Into  a  certain  number 
of  Sfjuoi,  town-shijis,  r.irifons,  or  parishes.  The  whole 
territory  of  Attica  was  parcelled  out  into  these  dcmi, 
in  one  or  other  of  whidi  every  Atiiedan  dUien  waa 
enrolled.  The  number  of  these  demi  is  not  ascer- 
tained: we  ouly  know  that  they  were  174  in  the 
time  of  Poleme,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  n.  c. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  tiOG;  Eustath.  in  II  ii.  546.)  'it  luis 
been  supj^osetl,  from  the  words  of  Henxiotus  (Sc'wa 
S«  Kol  Tovs  Si)fjMvs  KaTtyffit  it  tc^i  ^vXas,  v.  69), 
tliat  tlx  If  were  originally  one  hundred  diini,  ten  to 
each  tribe;  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  number  of 
demi  waa  increaaed  so  kifdy  aa  from  100  to  174, 
and  hence  some  modem  critics  conjstruc  8#»ro  with 
^uXcti,  and  not  with  Stjfiovs,  as  the  Icatit  dithcuUy 
in  the  case. 

It  is  im[>ortant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  demi  as- 
si^rned  by  Cleisthencs  to  each  tribe  were  in  no  caso 
all  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  reason  for  this  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  177) :  "  The  tribe,  as  a 
whole,  did  not  correspond  with  any  continuous  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  nor  could  it  hsve  any  pecoltar 
local  interest,  ^eJJa^ate  from  the  entire  commtinity. 
Such  systematic  avoidance  of  the  factions  arising  out 
of  nei<.'hbourhood  will  appear  to  have  been  more 
especially  neces.^ary ,  when  we  reooHeet  that  the  quar- 
rels of  thr  i'arali.  tlji'  I>i:icrii,  the  ridi;i<  i,  durim; 
the  preceding  centtiry,  had  all  been  generated  from 
local  fend,  though  donbtlces  srtfully  fomented  by  in- 
dividual ambition.  Moreovir,  it  wa.s  only  by  this 
same  precaution  that  the  local  predominance  uf  the 
city,  and  the  ftinnatian  of  a  dty-nrtarat  dirtfnet  frtsn 
that  of  the  country, was  obviated;  which  couM  hardly 
have  failed  to  arise,  had  the  dtyitaelf  constituted 
d^flBodeDW  or  aatribn,**  wn  Iohnt  that  five 
of  the  dtj  doni  bekmed  to  fin  dlAnnk  tribcas 
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nameW,  the  telNM  Ceravif  iLfM  hflou^rpd  to  the  tribe 
Aouiuuitis;  Mditt  to  the  Cecrojua;  CoUj^  to  the 
Aai^cia;  Cfdatkmaetm  to  the  PMidiQah;  Seambo- 
nidae  to  the  Lconti*.  M  iro-,vt  r.  Peiraeeiu  belonpecl 
to  the  Ilippothooatis,  and  Phaierum  to  the  AeantU. 

For  mttMr  fafernatioB  wepecthig  the  Athenian 
tribes  in  p-ncral,  and  the  oi^.iiii/ati  m  <  f  the  iL  inu.-;, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  JJict.  q/  Antiq.  arts. 
THhu  aai  Denuu. 

It  is  c«rtain  that  tho  dcsrcndants  of  a  man  .ilwavs 
vemaiued  in  the  demtu  m  which  their  ancestor  was 
oril^mOj  enrolled  in  the  tiiM«rCleiiUMiMa.  Con- 
■eqnentlT,  if  a  person  tnui-forred  his  abode  to  anothcT 
deiniia,  he  was  not  enrolled  in  the  new  demos  in 
which  1m  tetUed,  etven  if  he  was  highlj  esteemed  bjr 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  and  h:id  ronfcrm!  pmit 
obUgations  upon  them.  This  is  ckar  from  hu  iii- 
■eripUeo  in  BSckh's  collection  (n.  101).  (Snnpjjc, 
rh  Demi/  Urbaniji  Athenarum,  p.  l.T.)  It  is  ini- 
purtant  to  bear  tiiis  fact  in  miud,  l>ecau«e  uiudi-ra 
writcra  have  semwtimes  fixed  the  site  of  a  demns, 
sitnpiv  in  c»in5cqucnce  of  findinq;  npon  the  spot  the 
name  of  thLi  denius  attached  to  the  name  of  a  man; 
tat  tUf  is  net  ooocIosiTe,  since  the  demos  in  which 
a  man  was  enrolled,  and  the  (ioimis  in  which  he  re- 
sided, might  be,  and  frwjuently  wore,  diti'erent. 

Esich  of  the  bq;er  demi  contained  a  town  or  vil- 
lage; but  several  of  the  smaller  dcnii  ]^'l^'^o^^.ed  ap- 
parently only  a  common  temple  or  place  uf  at>senibly, 
the  houses  of  the  oonununity  being  aoittemi  over 
the  district,  as  in  nianv  of  our  rotintry  parishes. 
The  names  of  most  of  the  deuii  are  ]jre«cr>-ed.  It 
was  the  fnellee  in  all  jnUBe  documents  to  add  to 
the  nnme  of  a  {terson  tM  Mine  of  the  district  to 
which  he  belonged;  and  Imoe  we  find  in  insrrip- 
tioni  fta  wunes  of  a  great  nomber  of  demi.  Many 
oth'-rs  ar»«  met  with  in  Harpocration,  Hesycliius, 
ti'tfphana.'i,  and  Suidiis,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
writen.  But  thoogh  the  nanMS  of  most  of  the 
demi  are  thus  preserved,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
Bte  of  a  Ur^^e  number  of  them,  as  they  were  not 
ef  sufficient  importatice  to  be  mentioned  in  histoiy. 
We  sliall  endeavour,  however,  to  ascertain  their  po- 
sition as  far  as  is  practicable,  arransrinc  the  demi 
under:  1.  The  iKini  of  the  Athenian  Plain.  2.  The 
Demi  of  the  Eletifeinian  Phun.  3.  The  Demi  of 
DiacriaaodMoantFunDM.  4.  The  Demi  of  Paralia 
•adMaMiMn. 

A.  Ths  Dna  or  thb  AiHsnAH  Puuv. 

1 — 10.  The  demi  in  the  city  of  Atheas  and  its 
are  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Atuemak,  p. 
901,  seq.]  They  were  CBBAvncvrs,  If  cute, 
Incambiimkai;,  roixvrrs,  Cyhatiikxaeim,  1)i<>- 
MKLa,  CoEUC,  and  perhaps  Ckriaoab.  To  these 
nittst  he  added  PstBABBim  ud  Phalbruh.  [See 
p.  304.  ..■.).] 

(a.)  West  of  the  Cophissus  in  the  direction  tipom 
N.  to  &  were: 

11.  Xvi'ETK  (Einttni,  also  afrtrtuy,  StSlb. 
xiiL  p.  6U4),  said  to  have  been  likewise  called 
TnoJA  {Tpoia),  becnnse  Tenems  led  btm  hence 
an  Attic  colony  into  Phry;:^.i.  (Diony.s.  i.  61  ; 
htrab.  Lci  siejjh.  b.)  it  was  appareutlj  near 
Panwens  or  Pbaleram,  since  Xypete,  P^raeens, 
Mialerum,  and  TliyiK*  !  nl.u'  formed  the  rtrpd- 
mmfUH  (PoUoz,  iv.  105),  who  liad  a  temple  of  Her> 
cvles  in  eenmon  (TerpdasipMr  'RpaicXf  Mr,  Steph. 
If.  /  f.  'Ex''^'''«';  B<>kh,  Inscrip.  vd.  i.  p. 
Leake  places  Xypete  at  a  remarkable  in/>ulatcd  , 
hsigbt^nnilefiantbelMid  of  tbehaitaarof  Pii.  | 


raceus,  where'  are  still  seen  some  Hellenic  founda- 
tions; bat  Roes  remarics  that  this  cannot  be  oomet, 
since  Xeno|^on  (ffett.  B.  4.  §  94)  mmtiiini  thb  bili 

witliout  pving  its  name,  which  be  OMtlin^  tVOnld 
not  have  done  if  it  had  been  Xypete. 

IS.  THTMOCrADAB  (Bv/totTciSat),  deriving  its 
naim-  from  Thymoetas,  a  king  of  Attic.'i,  jH).Ksc.ssed  a 
port,  from  which  Theseus  secretly  set  sail  on  his 
expedition  to  Orste.  (Pint  Tke$.  19.)  This  re- 
tired port  fwnis  to  haTe  bwn  the  hatne  as  the  Pno- 
iioN  LiUMX  {*Aimf  Jun^f),  or  "  Thieves'  port,"  so 
called  fl«n  its  being  fieqasnled  bjr  simigglen. 
(Dem.  clMcrit.  p.  932;  Strab.  ix.  p.  305.)  It  is 
a  small  circuUr  harbour  at  the  entrance  to  the  baj 
of  Sakmis,  and  acoordhig  to  Dodwefl  b  sdll  eaUed 
Klfphtho-limani.  Leake  noticed  the  foundations  of 
a  temple  upon  a  height  near  the  besch,  and  other 
remains  at  a  quarterof  a  mile  on  lbs  lead  to  Athens. 
•  This  temple  was  protvibly  tlie  Hcracleium  men- 
tioned above.  It  was  bituuted  on  the  Attic  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Sakmis  (CtssiaSf  Pen,  e.  S6,  ed.  Unn; 
Dim],  xi.  18);  and  it  was  fnmi  the  heigbto  cf  As- 
gaieos,  above  tliis  temple,  that  Xerxes  witDOMod  the 
battle  of  SaUmis.  (Phanodemns,  ap.  Plat  Them. 
13  ;  comp.  Hero.1.  viii.  90.)  It  is  true  that  this 
tcniplo  was  not  tiituatcil  at  the  uarrowerit  part  of  the 
strait,  as  some  writers  repiessnt ;  but  Ix-ako  ju^tIJr 
ri'jriark-,  that  the  liarbour  wa.s  prol«bly  the  point 
fr  ill)  \vhenrc  the  pa»sage-boats  to  Siilaniis  de{)arted, 
as  it  is  at  tha  present  day,  and  con.'i<?4]uently  the 
Ileracleiuni  became  the  most  noted  phice  on  this 
part  of  the  Attic  shore.  At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aega- 
leoA  are  still  seen  vestiges  of  an  ancient  causeway, 
probably  the  road  leading  from  Athens  to  tlie  f  rry. 
The  ffiavpcu,  or  garments  of  goatskins  of  1  hymoe- 
tadae,  appar  to  bavs  been  celebnted.  (Arbtoph. 
Vesp.  1138.) 

13.  EcllEUDAK  ('Cx'Ai'Sai),  so  called  inmi  the 
hero  Kebelos,  laj  bsl^ieen  Peiraeeos  and  the  Hera* 
cleium,  in  or  near  a  marshy  district,  and  posM-ssed 
a  Hippodrome,  in  which  h<»n>e-races  took  place. 
(.Steph.  B.  #/r.;  Ktym.M.s.r. 'ExtAof ;  Hesych.  and 
Etym.  M.  «.  o.  'ExcAiScvr.)  It  is  proboole  that 
this  Hippodrome  is  the  phu»  to  which  the  narrative 
in  Demosthenes  refers  (c.  Everg.  p.  1155,  scf.),  in 
which  case  it  was  near  the  city.  ( Ibid.  p.  1 1 62 ;  camp. 
Xcn.  diB  Mag.  Eq.  3.  §§  1,  10.) 

14.  r()i:vi>Ai.i.rs  ( KopvSaAAt^i),  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  u  placed  by  Stxabo 
(ix.  p.  395)  between  Thria  and  Pdneeos,  near  the 

!  straits  of  Sulamis,  oppo^ite  the  islands  of  Pharma- 
cussae.  This  position  is  in  accordance  with  the 
account  of  Diodonu  (iv.  59),  who,  after  relating  the 
contest  of  ThejM'Us  with  Ccrcyon,  which,  accoriling 
to  Pausanias  (i.  39.  §  3),  took  place  to  the  west  <^ 
Eleoflis,  says  that  Tnesens  next  killed  Procmstcs, 
\vh(>«,e  wiis  in  Corydalhi^.    A!:riin.st  the  ex- 

press testimony  of  Stnbi^  we  caimot  accept  the  au- 
thority of  ether  writen,  wbe  make  Co^rdallns  a 
mountain  on  the  fmnti'Tr*  of  Boeotb  and  Attica. 
(Athen.  ix.  pi  390 ;  IHin.  x.  41;  Anttg.  Cary&t  6  ; 
AeHan,  B,  An,  iil  35.) 

15.  HkrML'.s  ("EcaosY  lay  on  tln^  sim-d  road  to 
Ktetisis,  between  the  Ceulu:>»us  and  the  Pytliium,  a 
temple  of  Apollo  on  Ht.  Poeeilum,  upon  a  rivulet  of 
the  same  name.  Here  was  the  sj.lendid  nionnmeiit 
of  Pythoni<-e,  the  wife  of  Uarpalus.  (Plut.  I'hoe. 
22  ;  Uarpoenit.  s.  ^tfpot ;  Paw.  L  87.  §  4; 
Atlien.  xiii.  p.  .'594:  Ditid.  xvii.  lOS.) 

.  16.  Oka  or  Ok  (Ola  or  'Oi)),  wa:>  situated  above 
I  tbe  Fjrthiam,  to  tbe  wert  of  If  t.  A^gabos,  to  the  north 
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of  the  psaa  of  Poecilnm.  (Soph.  Oed.  CoL  1061,  |  sitaatod  above  Paeonia.  It  wu  perhaps  on  th«  tat* 
OjdriSof     tfifwv,  with  the  SchoL;  Leake,  pw  151.)  j  of  the  modern  Mtnidhi,  sioce  «s  Itaoir  thlft  tkt 

frt*i]vu-iuly  I'lianco  w  into  /ttj 


{b.)  We.st  of  the  Cephi&sos,  aid  S.  if  tht  citj, 
in  the  dirvction  fnsn      to  &: 

17.  Okitm  Cbrameicuu  (OT«y  KytptnAy), 
to  difltio^i-ih  it  fni!ii  O'inn  Deeeleieilin  MV  Do- 
oelcia.  Its  uame  hbowd  tiiat  it  was  near  the  outer 
CiTtmeiciu,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  placed,  with 
I,»'ako,  between  the  S;irre(l  Way  and  tiw  IMrtltaill 
Long  Wall,    (ilorpocrut.,  Suiil.  s.  v.) 

18.  Scmm  (So^.  Xrlpo,  Stnik  ix.  9.  S9SX 
a  small  pbw«  war  a  torrent  of  tlie  munr  name,  just 
out^iile  the  Athciiian  walls  on  the  Sacred  Way.  It 
naa  not  a  demua,  aod  derived  ita  name  from  Scuw, 
a  prophet  of  Dodona,  who  fell  in  th<^  l>atflc  lit'twMMi 
the  Kleusinii  and  £reduheus,  oiul  Wii3  buried  in 
thi^  Npit.  (Paus.  LM»f  4  ;  Strab.  L  c;  Steph. 
B.,  Barpocrat.  «.  r.  ;  eomp.  SchoL  ad  Aristoph. 
M.  18.)  .  i  >.4.iH^t.'  :    '  A  , 

19.  LaciadIk  (AoiruiSai),  on  the  Sacr^  Way 
bafenamSciron  and  the  Ce{diis9us,and  near  the  sacred 
flg-treeL  It  is  celebrated  as  the  demiu  to  which  the 
family  uf  .Miltiades  and  Cimon  beloi^].  (Puiu.  i. 
37.  §  2 ;  Plut.  Cim.  4,  Ak.  SS;  Ciix  da  0/.  ii.  18f 
He»ych.;  Said.) 

•JO.  (  oLosus  (KoAwyJt), celebrated  as  the  demns 
of  Sopbocka,  and  tke  aeeoa  of  one  cf  tbt  poet's  t». 
gadm,  lias  ritoated  tm  ttadla  from  tlw  gate  (rf  the 
city,  called  Dipylmn,  uoar  tho  Academy  and  the 
nvtr  Cephiaana.  (Tboc  viii.  67 ;  Cic  de  Fin.  r.  1.) 
It  duivad  itt  nana  fitait  two  amaU  bst  ooaspienoas 
lw|ght»,  which  rise  from  the  plain  a  bttle  to  the 
nam  of  the  Academy.  Uence  it  ia  callad  kj  So- 
pboeki « tWwhite  Gokmia  *  (tW  Vylw  lUkm^, 
Oed.  Col.  670).  It  wa.s  under  Aa  otprclHl  care  of 
PoeetdoD,  and  is  called  by  Thocydidea  (i.  c.)  the 
Uffkf  of  tbb  god.  It  if  frequently  caDed  **  OoSoraa 
Hippius,"  to  distinenish  it  fntiii  tin-  "  Colonic  A^ 
raeua"  ia  Athens.  [Atiienaa,  p.  298,  h.1  ikaidea 
the  temple  of  Powidoo,  i  t  pnowiiiBd  a  Mcred  facfaanw 
of  the  Kumeiiides,  alUrs  of  Athena,  Hippiu,  Dcnietrr. 
Zeus,  and  Pnunctbeus,  tojgetber  with  sanctuaries  of 
Feirhhooa,  Hmhw,  Oedipus,  and  Adfaatiis.  (Pana. 

i.  no.  §  4.)  The  natural  btautics  of  the  spot  are 
described  by  Souhocks  in  the  msc;iufic8aL  clvinis, 
bsinakc  witk  Oa  laoria;^  66  P 

«Mnrav,       ti8«8«  xih<^ 
fitov  rk  Kpdnara  yis  hmukK 

(0.)  Farther  northV  -  -  • 

21.  AcHARNAR  ('Axo^rol),  tltamoafe  buparawi 
of  all  the  Aitit;  demi,  deooribed  Ml  ft  acpwala  ar- 
ticle. [AcHvVKNAK.} 

22.  KupYHiUAK  {Evwvpllai,  Stoi)h.  B.), 

23.  CBOFlA(K^i<6l^fi.;KfNMiMi,Ti»e. 

ii.  19), 

24.  Pklktes  (nMn«<Ot  tb>^  Ibnning  a 
oonuDiuity,  as  rplKttitoi  (Steph.  B.  a.  a.  Edpvir/3ai), 
and  piobably,  therefore,  adjacent.  If  the  reading  in 
Thuoydidcs  (ii.  19)  is  correct,  Hik  KfWKfiat,  Llie.sc 
demi  should  be  placed  in  the  north  of  tiw  Atiionian 
plain,  bat  many  aditon  read  9A  Kmtporfcu.  Stuart, 
wliK  has  l*en  followed  by  most  modem  writers,  was 
led,  by  similarity  of  name,  to  alace  Pekces  at  the 
Biodani  B4tHa$,  mar  JM«;  hai  Rom  maintaiBa 
that  the  namr  uf  this  At*?t*'lWf  Titlup)  bas  DO  <WB- 
nexioQ  with  Pelecee. 

85.  PAcomDAS  (pmoifttutf  Fans.  IL 18.  %  9), 
apparently  the  same  as  tbo  Paaoda  (notovAi)  of 
Uorodotoa  (v.  63)|  who  deKiibta  LM|qfdrittia  ai 


iiKxiem  (Jn-eks 

TlttniKu  b  ahw  pronounced  M«»t«Aii. 

26.  LEirsTDBiuii  (A««fMp<oy),  was  not  a  deaiDS, 
hut  a  forti-ess,  in  which  the  Alcinaconidae  fortified 
themMilve.!)  at'tc r  the  death  td  liipparchus,  bat  was 
taken  by  tin-  1  >  t^istiatidaa  after  defeating  the  oppo- 
site party.  (11. nd.  v.  02;  CnHip.  Atlu-n.  xv.  p.  695.) 
We  have  alniiuly  seen  that  llcnxlotUii  describes  it  as 
situated  above  Paeuiua,  and  other  authorities  place 
it  above  Panics.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Lytistr.  665; 
Uesyclj.  *.  tr.  A*i^^vifHw;  Hesych.,  Suid.  f»l  A«i- 
i^5pi^  ndx\f.y  It  is,  however,  more  proliafala  that 
it  stood  on  tliO  soutltem  s  'if  ilt.  1' inio<,  so  as 
to  command  the  descent  into  llie  Alhinnu  pUio. 
Leake  c»njectiuies  that  it  may  have  occupied  tha 
site  of  the  Metdkhi  of  St.  Nicohi^,  a  small  nionasterv, 
situated  auudst  tho  wu«xL>  ot  th«i  upper  n^iion  of 
.Mount  Pames,  at  the  distanoa  of  tJuaa  «r  faag  miks 
to  tl»c  north  of  Menidhi, 

27.  Cephisia  (KiT^i'a),  was  one  the  ancient 
twelve  cities  of  Cecrops,  and  continued  tl>  ba  aa 
important  demos  down  to  the  latest  timej.  It  ia> 
takia  its  ancient  name  {Kiviaia\  and  is  aitualad 
about  nine  miles  N£.  of  Athens,  at  thfr  fa*  of  Mt. 
Pontnlicnia,  nearly  opposite  Acluuraae.  It  was  tbo 
&TOiuita  amnmor  residence  of  Herodes  Atticus,  who 
adoraed  it  with  buildiags,  gardens,  and  statues.  We 
learn  ham  modem  travellers  tlkat  a  fountain  of 
transpannt  water,  and  groa)»  of  shady  trees,  still 
remain  here ;  and  that  it  continues  to  be  a  fisvourite 
resideooe  of  tha  Athenians  dorii^  the  beat  of  sum- 
mer. (Strab.  is.  997 ;  Di>H?.  LaSrt.  ifi.  41 ;  Philnstr. 
Kit.  SopL  ii.  1.  §  12;  (1.11.  L  2,  xviii.  10;  lUr- 
pocraUj  Phot.;  Wonlsworth,  p. 227 }  Stepbani, iieMa 
dbrl  Grkdmdemd,  p.  I.) 

28.  Athmonum  (^'Myuivov,  al*o 'Afl^rfa,  Ilar- 
pocrat.;  Stepb.B.:  Zoaar.;  Said.;  fiekkor,  Aneod.  i. 
p.  349),  aitnatad  on  tha  rita  thi  Tillage  Jfoniaj; 
whirh  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  KivUui  uu  the  road 
to  AUieitf.  The  name  uf  ilic  modem  village  haa 
bean  derived  fitaa  Amarysia,  a  staname  «f  AitimH, 
who  was  worshipjxNl  under  tliis  de.si(;natbn  at  Ath- 
monum. (Paus.  i.  31k  §  5.)  An  inscription  fimnd 
Mar  JtfanW;  in  whtek  the  teneaoa  of  Una  goddsaa 
Ls  iin  Mtioiicd,  pots  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  (Spo$ 
'ApT*^5oj  T«/Myov5  'Afiopuaiatf  Biickh,  /ascr. 
n.  528.)  Athmomm  alio  posaaMod  a  yftj  anotant 
temple  of  Aphn<Kte  Urania  (Pan.-?,  i.  14.  §  7.) 
The  inhabitants  of  this  demus  appear  to  have  been 
considered  dseer  wine  drwewa,  (Aristoph.  Ae> 
190.) 

29.  IrilLSTIAUAJt  or  11£PHA£ST1AI>AK  ('I^- 

TtdSai,  'H'^a«rriiiaai,  Staph.  B.;  Hesy<^),  are  the 

names  of  one  deratia,  and  not  two  .'<<'j«:irate  di-mi,  as 
I.eake  nmintained.  Ipbisti-ulac  a})fiean>  to  have 
been  tha  aomet  fam  of  the  name,  not  only  beoau.M) 
it  occurs  nuirh  more  fre<]uently  in  inscriptiniss,  but 
also  becauM!  it  is  much  more  pmbable  that  a  name 
fiirnad  from  the  obscure  hero  Iphibtius  should  have 
been  converted  into  one  derived  fn»m  tlic  pxi  Ile- 
phaesttM,  than  that  the  reverse  !>hould  liave  been 
the  case.  (I^ubs,  p.  74.)  We  learn  from  Plato's  vrill 
(Diog.  La&t.  iiu  41),  that  this  demus  contained  an 
lleracldum  or  temple  of  Hercules,  whiili  has  pru- 
biibly  given  its  name  to  the  modem  vilhige  of 
ArakUf  about  two  or  three  miles  westward  of 
Kiviita  and  iforusi.  Hence  AruJeU  indicates  the 
■site  of  IphiethKiMk  aa  JfnnW  doea  that  of  Ath- 
moonm. 

•  •  '  •>  • 
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30.  KiRRsiDAR  (Elpwiitu,  Steph.  B. ;  Bekker, 
Anecd.  i.  p.  246),  west  or  south-west  of  Cephisia, 
aixi  adjacent  to  Iplibtiadue.   (Diog.  La^rt.  iii.  41.) 

31.  PRXTELB  (n«rrMi(,  Steph.),  r  -  :  i.ited 
at  th«  Dorth-aaateni  eltremitj  of  the  Athenian  plain, 
at  tlte  marble  qnarries  of  Mt.  Rrilessas,  which  was 
called  Mt.  Pentpliciu  from  this  place.  [See  p.  322, 
a.]  The  fact  of  Pentele  being  a  demos  rests  upon 
the  Mthority  of  Stephanus  alooe,  and  has  not  yet 
bacn  Gonfinn<!d  by  inscriptions. 

33.  Paixxits  (UaWiiini^t  m  otkbrated  danns, 
htqvmtttlj  inentioiied  hf  ommbI  wAm  and  ia  i»> 
•eriptioas.  From  the  mrtUod  itoiy  «f  tilt  «wr  «f 
the  Palhuitid—  aj^aiost  Tbca0H|  wa  kani  that  the 
4ma  of  Mkne.  Oaifrettos,  and  Af^naa  wen  adja- 
cent. Whon  r  iIl;i->  ^^;^.s  marchin;:  from  .'^phettus  in 
the  Uesqgaea  against  Athens,  he  placed  a  bodj  of 
Mi  tnio|M  In  ainlNHb  at  Gai|gillUf«  viidw  tha  coiti- 

iti.irnl  i  f  his  twi  suns,  who  were  <Tii<'n'<],  as  scxm  as 
he  wa.>«  engaged  with  the  amj  d  Theseus,  to  man-h 
rapidlj  upon  Atheai  and  taka  tka  city  bj  sQrpri8& 
Hut  tlio  strat.ttrrrn  was  revealed  to  Thescns  1  v  I>eoB 
«l  Agavu,  the  herald  of  Pallas;  whereupon  Iheseos 
CQt  ta  jimm  tf»  tnops  at  dafgrttns.  Li  «HMe 
qtK'noo  of  this  a  ld.sting  enmity  followed  betffWii  the 
inhabitants  of  Pallene  and  Agnus.  (PloL  Thes. 
IS;  Philoobor.  op.  ScMoL  mi  Emip.  HippoL  35.) 
Tka  road  from  Sphcttiis  to  Alhoiw  jms^wl  thirttigh 
tlia  opening  between  Mt.  PenteUco^i  and  Mu  Hy- 
aoettaa.  In  this  sitoatioD*  on  tka  SW.  side  of  Pen- 
telictw,  we  find  a  small  villapo,  named  Gxtrito,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gargettus. 
The  prooumity  of  Pallene  and  Gargettus  ia  indicated 
by  another  l.'<:i'n<i.  Pallene  was  colfhratpil  fur  it-s 
temphs  of  Athena;  and  wc  are  told  that  KurjslJieUh 
was  buried  at  Gargettus  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  Pa llcni.s.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  377;  Stejih.,  He- 
sTch.  $.  r.  rafrftirr6% ;  sdpoidt  napiivQU  rioAAi^ 
y(3o5,  Enrip.  StraA  1031.)  We  know  further 
that  I'allriic  lay  on  one  of  the  roads  from  the  city  to 
ilarathuu  (lierod.  i.  62);  and  as  the  most  conre- 
aiMt  mad  for  warlike  openiti<ms  leads  to  Marathon 
anmnd  the  scntbem  side  of  Pentelicuj),  Itoas  places 
Paileoe  half  an  hour  south  of  Garito,  between  the 
■MNMMtary  Uieraka  and  the  small  village  Charvati, 
at  flbm  wpcA.  where  was  discovered  a  celebrated  in- 
scription rexpecting  money  doe  to  temples,  and  which 
was  pmh.ibly  placed  in  the  teni{>1f  of  Athena  Pal- 
lenis.  (Bockb,  Jmor.  n.  76.)  In  Jiierak»  there 
was  abo  fooad  tlit  Baastropbedon  iueriptioaef  Aiia- 
toeka,  which  probably  abo  came  from  the  same 
tanpla.  (BSckh,  B.  33.)  Leake  suj^mm  Pallene 
to  UKin  stood  at  the  foot  of  HymettiiH,  iiamadiately 
opposite  to  Garitd  at  the  foot  of  IVntclii  iis,  and 
sappoaao  ita  nta  to  be  indicated  by  some  Uelteoic 
nnt  of  oonsideraMa  ezttiit  on  a  height  wbMi  is 
mfifatud  only  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Hy- 
laetlus  bj  the  maia  rood  into  the  Mesogaea.  "  This 
pbeo  b  abont  a  milo  and  a  half  to  tba  tooth-west- 
ward of  Carito,  neair  two  small  churches,  in  one  nf  ' 
which  Mr.  Finlajr  found  the  following  frsgmeut: 
•BO^ANNS  IIAAA(lfNm).  TUa  titaalion, 
where  the  roads  of  the  Jle.sof^aea  nercs.<;arily  unite 
in  appruachiog  Atheas,  is  such  a  poinl  as  would  be 
imparttnt,  and  oAan  oeonpied  in  nuKtaijoperatkaa; 
and  accimlintjly,  wc  find  that  on  three  occasions  in 
the  early  hi»torj  of  Athens,  Pallene  was  the  »cenc 
of  action;  first,  when  Eorfstkeat  fongbt  against 
the  Atheniaas  and  Herai  lcidaf;  acrain,  when  Tlie- 
aeos  was  opposed  to  the  Poilantidae;  and  a  third 
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(Leake,  p.  46.)  The  inseriftim,  hawtva^,  in  such 
a  case,  is  not  decisive  evidcMt,  «B     hatPV  ahvady 

seen.    [See  p.  325,  a.] 

Agnus  is  placed  by  Ross  in  the  hollow  which  lies 
between  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Hymettus  and 
Hieraka.  I^eake,  on  the  other  Itand,  fixes  it  at 
Markopulo,  in  the  aoothent  part  of  the  Mewigaea, 
becaoso  Mr.  Finlay  fntmd  at  this  pfawa  an  inacrip* 
tkm,  ....  wXfSiji  'Ayvovvtov. 

33.  GAnCKTTCS  {Vapyrtr-rit,  Steph.;  Ilesvcli.; 
PhaTor.t  SehoL  atf.dr»ftopA.  Thum,  905),  spoken  of 
abof«,  and  ceMmtod  as  the  denus  of  Epicams. 

34.  Aosrs  or  Haonus  (^kyvov^  or  '\yvovt, 
Steph.;  Phijn.;  Hesjch.;  Sidd.),  also  spoken  of 
abofO. 

(d.)  East  of  Athens:  — 

35.  AbOPECB  ('AAwtr^ffi)),  was  situated  only 
eleven  er  twelve  staffia  from  the  city  (Aesrh.  c. 

Tbtiarch.  p.  119,  Ilciske),  ami  not  far  fn>ni  Cvnf>- 
sarges.  (Ucrod.  63.)  It  by  consequently  cast 
of  Athens,  near  tfie  modem  viRtge  of  AnMiMpOi 
lietwcon  Ly(  ahottiis  and  IHssiis.  It  j)0>si'f*.sed  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite  (Bikkh,  Jiucr.  n.  3ur>),  and 
abo,  apparently,  one  of  Hermaphrodltua.  (Ak  iphr. 
F.p.  iii.  .37.)  There  arc  <^nn;p  rfiiinins  of  an  ani  ient 
buikiing  in  the  church  at  AmbeUikipo,  which  Leako 
soppotae  mi^  be  thott  of  tht  ttmpfe  of  AphiniBte. 
(?.)  South  of  Athens:  — 

36.  37.  Aguyue  ('A-ypwA^,  'A^ovA^,  'AypoiAij, 
Steph.;  Harpocnt.;  Md.;  Batyeb.;  Zooar.;  Bdc- 
kcr,  ."Inecd^  i  p.  332),  was  the  name  of  two  denii, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  Agryle.  They  lay  inmie- 
dbtt^  tonth  of  the  stadium  in  the  city.  (Har- 
pocrat.  s.  V,  'ApSrtrros.')  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  di.strict  of  Agrae  in  the  city  belougcd  to  one  of 
these  demL    [Set  p.  808,  b.] 

38.  IlAiJMfs  ('AAi/«ovs,  Ilarpocrat.  ;  Said.  ; 
Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  376;  6chol.  ad  Ari- 
ttoph.  Aw.  said  to  have  been  ao  called  from 
rb.  S.\ifxa,  sea-weeds  (Etym.  M.  *.  r.).  was  situated 
on  tlie  cua.st  between  Phalerum  and  Aexonc  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  398),  at  the  di.stani  o  of  35  sta<lia  fn-in  tlie 
city  (Dem.  c.  Eubulid,  p.  1302),  with  temples  of 
Demeter  and  Core  (Pans.  i.  31.  §  1),  and  of  Her- 
culi  (Dem.  pp.  1314,  1319.)  Hence  Leake 
places  it  at  C.KaUimdkki,  at  the  back  of  which 
rbes  a  small  bnt  oan8}Mcaot»  bill,  crowned  with  a 
church  of  St.  Cosmas.  lldinms  was  the  demos  of 
Thucydidrs  the  hi8torian..^^^Aj'>'^'^<*»f ^''  s 

38*.  Abxonk  ( A^wn$,  Ilarpocrat. ;  Suid. ;  Zonar. ; 
Steph.;  Bekker,  Anted,  i.  j..  .J.^iS;  Xen.  //-//.  ii.  4. 
§  26),  situated  on  the  coast  south  of  Ualimus  (Strab. 
/.  c),  probably  near  tiia  pranentory  of  Colias.  [Bb- 
sjiectinf;  the  position  of  Colias,  see  p.305,h.]  Aexone 
was  celebrated  for  its  fisheries.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  325; 
Heeycb..  Zonar.,  Said.,  «.  r.  klimviha  rptyKrtK) 

39.  H.\I.AK  Ae.XONIDES  ('AAal  Aifa'i'lSf $),  a 

little  south  of  the  praoeding,  derived  its  name  from 
its  ealt>warin.   (Strab.  le.;  Steph.)   ''They  oe> 

<  niiy  a  I'-vcI  Icliind  a  cape  called  Agfiia.  wlu  ii-  aro 
funnd  numerous  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  and 
among  them  a  Hon  in  wUlt  nunUa."  (Leake.) 

B.  Tn  ELBvannAii  on  Twhiamak  Pladi. 
Tha  celebnited  awnd  Way  CM  'OMf)> 

in:^  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  deniandn  a  few  «>inls. 
It  was  the  road  along  which  the  solemn  pr>ies.siun 
in  the  Eleusinian  festiral  travelled  every  year  from 
Athens  to  Elcn&is. "  It  was  lined  on  either  Mde  with 
numerous  monumonts.  (^J>ict.  of  AhL  s.  v.  KUu- 
jMb.)  TUa  land,  with  ittnonnmtnttfbdiieribta 
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at  some  length  br  PRasanias  (i.  36 — "IR"),  and  thw  ] 
the  subject  of  a  special  work  hy  roli  nioii,  which  is  I 
tmfintanatdj  lost.   (Harpocimt  &  r.  'Ic^  'OMf.) 

It  has  been  mentioned  clsrwhcn*.  tliat  tlirro  were  ' 
probably  two  roods  leading  froiii  Atlicn.s,  tu  each  <  f 
which  the  nuiM  «f  the  Socrwl  Way  was  piven,  on  ■ 
isMtiinj;  from  \hc  •^:\U-  f  a!!<  i  I>!|)\  lum,  and  the  other 
from  the  Sarrfd  (Jute,  ;itid  lliat  these  two  roads 
united  sliortly  after  ({nittinf  Athens,  and  fomwd 
the  one  Sacred  Way.    [Atmexak,  p.  263,  a  ] 

PansMiiia»,  in  his  journey  along  tl»e  Sacred  Way, 
left  Athens  by  Diprlum.  The  first  monument, 
whirli  was  iiniriodiately  outfride  thi^  pate,  was  that 
of  tli»"  licrald  Aiitliemocritus.  Next  came  the  tomb 
of  Molussuii,  and  then  the  place  Scinun,  afamdj 
described,  [Sttj  above,  No.  18.^  After  some  mo- 
nuniontJt  mentioned  bj  Paosanias  there  was  the 
demos  Laciadae  [see  No.  19].  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Cephissufl  was  cnwscd  by  a  bridge,  which 
PaoiMUUus  has  omitted  to  mention,  but  which  is  cele- 
hnHad  at  the  plice  at  which  the  initiate*!  iLssailcd 
passen^rers  with  vulgar  abase  and  raillery,  hence 
calietl  yt(pupt(r^loi.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  '40O;  Suid.  $.  v. 
T*<pvpl(wp  ;  He.sych.  <.  P.  Tt^vpiffTa/.)  After  cniss- 
ing  tlie  Ccphissu-s  Paosanias  describes  several  other 
monuments,  of  which  he  specifies  two  as  the  most 
remarkable  for  ma^rnitmle  and  ornanicut,  (-no  of  a 
Rhodian  who  dwelt  at  Athens,  ami  the  other  built  j 
by  Horpalns  in  hoaoar  of  hb  wife  Pythiooioe.  The  | 
latter,  a.s  wc-  liave  already  seen,  was  situated  at  the 
demos  Hennas.    fSee  above,  No.  15. J 

The  next  most  Important  object  on  the  road  was 
the  temple  of  A[»ilIo  tm  Mount  PcM  rilum,  tlic  site  of 
which  is  now  marked  by  a  church  of  St.  Eiias.  In 
cm  «f  the  walla  of  thii  diureh  there  were  ibrmeriy 
three  Anted  Ionic  columns,  which  were  remox  rd  },\ 
the  EmtI  of  Elgin  in  1801 :  the  capitals  of  the>e  i 
eolnmns,  a  base,  and  a  part  of  one  of  the  ihafta,  are  | 
n  i'.v  ill  tlie  Uritish  Museum.  It  was  sitn.'\tcd  in  the 
principal  poits  between  the  Kleusinian  and  ThriaAian 
pluns.  This  pass  ia  now  called  Dkafidt  at  its 
Miiiiniit  is  a  convent  of  the  sati:e  ti.Tiie.  [Sec  ji. 
322,  a.]  Beyond  the  temple  of  Ajk)11o  was  a  temple 
of  AphitiditB,  of  which  the  Ibnndations  are  found  at 
a  diritanc-e  of  les,«i  than  a  mile  from  Dhnfni.  That 
thc»e  foundations  are  those  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Aphrodite  appears  from  the  bet  that  doves  of  white 
marble  have  been  di.scovenxl  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
and  that  in  the  inscriptions  btill  visible  under  the 
niches  the  words  ♦lAp  'K^poBlrri  may  be  read.  Thi.s 
was  the  Philaeutii  oj-  the  temple  of  IMiila  Aphrodite, 
built  by  one  of  tlie  tbtterers  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
oetea  in  honour  of  his  wife  Phila  (Athen.  vii.  pp.  254, 
a.  2.'>5,  r.);  but  Pati'^ania-*,  whixse  pious  fi-elincs 
were  shocked  by  such  a  prutinatiun,  calls  it  .-"imi  ly 
a  tomple  of  Aphrodite.  Pausanias  »ys  thsit  I  t  > 
the  temple  was  "a  wall  of  rude  stones  worthv  ol 
olisen'ation,"  of  which,  accordin;^  to  Leake,  tin'  re- 
Riaina  may  still  be  seen;  the  stones  have  an  appoaf- 
aoee  of  remote  antiquity,  resembling  the  irregular 
masses  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pass  clote  to  the  .--ea  were 
the  RilKlTt  ('Pciroi),  or  .salt-springs,  wliidi  formed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Athenians  and  Elen^inians  at 
the  lime  of  the  twelve  cities.  •*  Tlie  same  copious 
springs  are  atill  to  be  observed  at  the  fx^t  of  Mt. 
Aepileos;  bat  the  water,  instead  of  beinr:  |jormitted 
to  take  its  natural  rmirs*  to  the  sea,  i.s  now  collect*^! 
into  an  ariiticial  ro-ienoir,  formed  by  a  stone  wall 
towards  the  road.  This  work  has  been  oonstmcted 
ftr  the  parpose  of  tonang  two  oiills,  bdow  which 
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the  frr^  streams  eras  the  Sacred  Wajhitotlwaea.'* 

(Liake.) 

Half  a  raile  beyond  the  Sheiti,  where  the  mad  to 

Elentherae  branches  off  to  the  ripht,  was  the  Tomb 
ol'  .Slrato,  situ.itcx!  on  the  ri^ht-hand  .side  of  the 
r.ad.  Then  ai-  till  niiai  of  this  monnment  witfi 
an  iascription,  from  which  we  learn  its  cbject;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  Way  then 
ran  aloiii;  the  low  pround  on  tlie  shore  of  the  bay, 
crossed  the  Kleasinian  Ceplii>.sus,  and  .shortly  after- 
wards reached  Eieu&is.  Leake  found  traxt^  of  the 
andoit  caasemjf  in  several  phuses  in  the  Eleusinian 
plain,  btit  more  recent  travelk-rs  relate  that  they 
liave  now  disappeared.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.)  Ke- 
specting  the  S:icred  Way  in  general,  see  Leake, 
p.  134,  and  Freller,  Dt  Via  Sofra  Elendmot  Dor- 
fnt.  1841. 

40.  Elkcsis  (*B\wv(tX  ia  notiosd  a^pantdj. 

[El£i-sis.] 

41.  TllRIA  (Qpla),  an  important  demtis,  fpoin 
wliich  the  Eleusinian  plain,  or,  at  all  event.*,  the  cen- 
tral or  eastern  port  of  it,  was  called  the  Thriasiun 
Flab.  When  Attica  was  hiraded  from  the  we»t, 
the  Thria^ian  Plain  wa^  the  fin<t  to  ^uffer  trum  the 
iwrages  of  the  enemy,  (fipuiotar  wMw,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  395;  Herod,  ix.  7;  Tbnc.  i.  114,  il  19.)  A 
l»irtion  of  the  KIi  iiMu-an  [lain  wxs  also  called  the 
iUiarian  Phun  {'Pdptor,  Horn.  JJjfwm.  Car.  AiO)  iu 
anefent  times,  bnt  its  site  is  nnknown. 

The  ti  iritory  of  Tliiia  ajifwars  to  have  been  ex- 
tended a.s  far  as  the  salt-springs  Kheiti,  since  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Phih  ia  said  to  hare  been  in 
Thria.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  2.')5,  c.)  Thiia  i.s  placed  ly 
Leake  at  a  height  called  Magula,  on  the  Elea^iniaii 
Cephissos,  aboat  three  miles  above  Elenaia,  bnt  it  h 
much  more  probable  that  il  »tr»f\  upon  the  co:i,t 
sonu'Mhero  beiwecu  Eleusis  and  tlie  jtromontory 
Ampbiale  (cTra  [after  Eletiais]  Tb  6)N(ftft«r  wcSIor 
Kal  Suu-yv^tos  aiytaKhs  koI  Srifiov  fjff  ii  &t(pa  ^ 
'AfjuplaKri,  Strab.  L  c).  Fiedler  mentions  the  roina 
of  a  demna,  probably  Thria,  ntnated  on  the  eoast,  at 
the  distance  of  scarcely  ten  mirmtes  after  leavinij 
the  pass  of  Dhat'ut.  (Ftc^ller,  Jieise^  &c.  voL  i.  p.  8 1 .} 

4S.  IcARiA  (Icajrfa),  the  demus,  in  wUdi  lea- 
rius  received  Dionysus,  who  taught  Iiiiii  the  art  of 
making  wine.  (For  the  legend,  sec  JJict.  of  Biogr. 
and  MffA^  art  learius.)  The  poaliflo  of  thto 
demus  and  of  Mount  learius  (Plin.  iv.  7.  f.  11) 
has  been  variously  tixed  by  modern  wholars.  Leake 
has  identified  Icariiw  with  Mount  ArgaJiki,  on  the 
vMitli  'iile  of  the  Marathonian  plain,  since  Icarius  is 
said  by  Statius  (^Tfitb.  xi.  644)  to  have  been  skun 
in  the  M  irathonLin  forest.  But,  as  Kos.s  has  ob- 
serve.!. .Manitlionian  is  here  uved  or.ly  in  the  sei:>eof 
AttKan;  and  the  argument  ikri\t><J  tioui  tfiis  |,;i>- 
aaga  of  Statins  is  enliixiy  overthrown  hy  aiioih.T 
fa^sap;  of  the  same  p'^-t,  in  which  tlie  a^xjo 
icarius  and  of  Cdeas  (i.  e.  Icaria  and  Kleasis)  and 
M'-lacnae  arc  mentioned  together  as  throe  adja'  cnt 
places.  ("  Icarii  Ceieiquc  domus  viridesijue  Mc  - 
laenae,"  Stat.  Theh.  xii.  til 9.)  Koss,  with  gn-atcr 
probability,  { laees  Icaria  in  the  west  of  Attica,  be- 
cause all  the  le^rcnds  respecting  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  Attica  represent  it 
coining  from  Thebes  by  way  «f  ElsDtherae,  and  be- 
cause the  Parian  chronicle  rrpNsenta  men  from 
Icaria  as  imtituting  the  fir»t  choms  at  Athens, 
while  the  invention  of  comedy  is  assigned  to  the 
ilegaritu)  Sosarion.  From  the  hitter  circamstance, 
Ross  ooi^eetures  thai  Icaria  was  near  the  frontiers 
of  Uegam;  and  be  supposes  that  the  lange  of  moon- 
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tnias,  s^'paratin;'  the  Mfparian  and  Elposinlm 
pltiina,  Mul  lerminatiog  in  the  protnoutory  of  tlic 
kcfmto  or  the  Hom,  to  which  no  andcnt  name  luu 
bfvii  hitherto  aa^poed,  was  Uoani  loacins.  (Bn», 
p.  73.)  * 

49.  OnroK  (02i>A|),irUeli  must  be  di^tinf^iishcd 
fimtn  a  demos  the  aaiM  luune  in  the  Marat  lionian 
Plain,  was  situated  upon  the  confines  of  Boootia  aiid 
Attica,  near  Eleathnac,  and  upon  th<'  i> .  ular  rood 
to  PlatucA  and  Thebes.  (Strab.  riii.  p.  37  j;  Hcitni. 
T.  74;  Thac,  ii.  18;  Uiod.  iv.  60.)  Hpia«  and 
Oaooa  arc  mentioned  as  the  frootier  deini  of  Attica 
in  B.C.  507,  when  tl»ey  were  both  talcen  by  the 
lioeotians.  (Uerud.  /.  c.)  From  this  time  Hysiae 
contnined  to  be  a  Boeotian  town ;  but  Oi-i)<k>  was 
ncoirered  by  the  Atliraiaos,  and  was  fortified  by 
them  before  the  commencement  of  the  Feloponnesian 
war  (Thuc.  L  c.)  In  b.  c.  411  the  Boeoliaii>  a;::un 
obtained  poineMku  of  Oenoe  (Tbnc.  viiL  1>8);  but 
it  miut  hate  been  recovered  a  seoood  tune  by  the 
Athfdiaiis,  as  it  <iiittliiiie.s  to  bo  iiicutioncd  m  an 
Attic  demufl  down  to  the  latest  times.  Oenoe  was 
dtaated  en  the  Pythiao Way,  so  caUed  becanae  it  led 
from  Atltciui  to  LK'lphi  (Strab.  ix.  p.  422) :  this  niad 
appucntly  branched  off  fram  the  iiacred  Way  to 
Eleuis,  near  the  tomb  of  Stiata  Near  Oeooe  was 
a  ^jrthimn,  or  tfriijU'  (»f  Ap)lIo  Pytliiu.N,  in  coa-e- 
qoenee  of  the  sanctity  of  which  Oenoe  obtained  the 
epithet  of  the  Sscred.  (Liban.  Dedam.  16,  m  Dem. 
AftoLi.  p.  451.)  Thi?*  Pythium  is  said  to  liavo 
i^irmed  ttie  norUiem  boundary  of  tlte  iuugdom  of 
Niso^  when  Attiea  and  the  MMirii  wen  divided 
between  the  fbor  sons  «f  Fknuao.  (Strabb  iz. 
f>  392.) 

At  the  NW.  oiiemitj  of  Attioi  tlMre  b  a  narrow 

p-a.vs  through  M  >ant  Citli.KTi  ii,  thnnii:h  which  r.in 
the  iwul  froui  ihebcsi  and  I'lutocae  to  i^icu^is.  This 
pass  was  known  in  and<{nity  by  tlto  name  of  the 
Three  Hrailj<,as  the  Bocjtians  called  it,  or  the  Oak's 
Heads,  according  to  the  Athenians.  (UerwL  ix.  38.) 
Ob  the  Attic  side  this  pus  was  gnaided  bgra  strong 
fortress,  of  which  the  niias  form  a  cna«ipicuoas  ob- 
juct,  on  tlie  summit  of  a  height,  to  the  left  uf  the 
nod.  Tbcy  now  besr  ths  name  of  Gkyflo-kattro,  or 
pipey  castle,  a  nanie  frp  jiwutlr  pveu  to  such  build- 
ings amoog  the  modem  Grevks.  L,eakc  sujipuscii 
tMM  nuns  to  be  those  of  Oenoe,  and  that  Elku- 
TitERAE  w.n  'itiiafe>l  at  Myupoli,  about  four  miles 
to  the  s.o;^tll-^-a^t«ar.l  if  Ghtfj'to-kajtro.  Tlie  objeo- 
ti  >n  to  thi^  liyj,)'J)r.-i„  i>,  iliat  Eleuthcrae  was  orip- 
nnllv  a  ii.(':iil)er  <it'  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  which 
Voluntarily  jyined  the  Athciiiaus,  and  never  became 
an  Athenian  demos,  and  that  lience  it  is  improbable 
tliat  Oenoe,  which  was  always  an  Attic  dcmus,  lay 
between  Platacae  and  Eleuthcrae.  To  this  l>akc 
replies, tJlat,on  eiaminlng  the  ruins  of  GhyJ^d-koMtro, 
its  {meition  and  dimensions  evidently  sliow  tliat  it 
was  a  foi-treMK,  not  a  town,  bein^  only  700  or  800 
yar<l.s  m  <  ircuniferenco,  an<i  standing  upon  a  strong 
lieight,  at  the  entrance  of  the  paas^  wJienas  AfjfipMt 
luu  every  appearance  of  having  been  a  town,  with  an 
acropolis  pbced  as  usual  on  the  «<!■:(-  of  a  valley. 
(Betpecting  Elcatherss^  see  I'aus.  i.  ;t8.  §  8;  Xen. 
UttLt.A.  §  14;  Strab.  riii.  p.  375,  ix.  p.  412; 
Plut.  The*.  29;  Staph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 
Tiw  position  of  these  places  cannot  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty; bat  we  think  Leake's  opinion  is,  upon  the 
wh'>ie,  the  most  pr.  bable.  Miilli  r.  Ki.  ii  rt,  and 
Others  soppose  tho  ruins  of  UhijJ'to-kastro  to  be 
ibose  of  pAXAcrmr,  described  by  i'hucydides  as  a 
fortress  of  the  Atheuiaius,  on  the  confine^  uf  Boeotia, 


which  yfn^  tiotnyed  to  the  Boeotians  in  B.C.  420, 
and  subsequently  dej»troyed  by  them.  (Thuc.  v.  3, 
42;  comp.  Pau.s.  i.  25.' §  6;  Dem.  d»  Ftd$.  tsg, 
p.  446;  Steph.  B.)  I.eakc  ]>lnces  Panaoturn  on  the 
Boeotian  side  of  the  pa&.s  if  I'hyle;  but  liusa  tliiuk.H 
that  he  has  discovered  its  ruins  in  the  plain  of 
Klputlifrao,  we>t  uf  Shirta.  Koss,  moreover,  thinks 
that  l.ieuUieiae  .^tood  to  the  cast  of  iihyflo-kattrOf 
nesr  the  convent  of  St.  Meletius,  where  are  ruins  flf 
an  ancient  place;  while  other  modem  wri'.i  r-  mij,- 
pase  Eleutiierae  to  have  stood  more  to  the  wisl,  utor 
the  mudeni  vilhlge  of  Kundara. 

44.  El£L'titskab  ('EAfu^fNuf),  not  a  deoms. 
Kc>pectii)fr  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

43.  Pan.\ctum  (nira-cToy),  a  fortress,  also  net 
a  demus.    Respecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

46.  Mkijirnae  (MfAcufOi),  a  fortified  demos, 
on  the  fn  nlier  of  Attica  and  lioeotia,  celebrated  ill 
Attic  mythology  as  tJie  place  fx  which  Mehwthus 
and  Xandins  fenght  It  was  sometimes  calleil 
Celaeiiao.  (Polyaen.  i.  1 9 ;  Calllm.  up.  Steph.  B. 
t.  V.  McAoiystt;  Schol.  ad  Arittoph,  Ackam,  146, 
/\ic.  890 ;  Siiid.  s.  v.  'Awaroipta,  KsAoimU.) 
Ix-ako  supposes  the  ruins  near  the  convent  of  St. 
Meletius,  uf  which  we  liaTo  just  spolcen,  to  be  thoss 
of  Melsenae,  and  remarks  tuit  the  groves  and  fonn> 
tains,  whirh  maintain  the  veiilure  uf  thi^  spot,  ac- 
conl  with  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  Latin  poet 
npon  the  phice  (virideaiiue  Mdaenae,  Slat.  TkA,  xii. 
6iy.). 

47.  Drymus  (A/>v/uit),  a  fortress,  not  a  denras, 
in  tho  same  ns^^hbooihood,  but  of  nncertsia  she. 
(Dm.  d»  Fab.  Leg.  y,  446;  Ue^Tvli.}  Haipocnt.) 

C.  The  Dsmx  of  Diacbia  asd  Hoaxr  Fabkbs. 

48.  PllYl.K  (♦yAVj),  still  railed  FiU,  a  strong 
fortress,  stands  on  a  sleep  rock,  commanding  thie 
narrow  pass  aeraw  H t  Pamss,  throogh  which  rana 
the  direct  read  from  Thebes  to  Athen.'^,i>;tst  Achamae. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  peas  was  the  territory  of 
Tanagra.  Phyle  is  situated  at  the  dlstanea  of  mors 
than  120  stadia  from  Athens  (P.scphisma,  ap.  Dem. 
de  Cor.  p.  238),  not  100  stadia,  as  Diodunu  states 
(xiv.  8S),  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  Athentaa 
f  irtrcsM's  on  the  Boeotian  frontier.  The  preeij  itous 
ruck  upou  which  it  stands  can  only  be  approached 
by  a  ridge  on  the  eastern  .side.  It  is  nicroorsble  in 
history  .x->  the  pbce  bcized  by  Thrasybulus  and  tho 
Athenian  exiles  in  B.C.  404,  and  from  which  they 
commenced  their  «>perati<>n's  against  the  Tlur^ 
Tyrants.  The  heij^ht  (>f  I'hyi.;  coniinnnds  a  mag- 
niticeut  view  of  the  wh<.le  Athenian  jiijiin,  of  the 
city  itself,  of  Mt.  Uymettus,  and  the  Suronic  Gulf. 
(Xen.  IJell.  ii.  4.  §  2,  seq.;  Diod.  L  c;  Xep.  7"/in/.<v/^ 
2;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  396,  404.)  In  Phyle  theix-  \vus 
a  building  called  the  Dajiimepboreion,  containing  a 
picture,  which  repRssntcd  the  Thaisdia.  (Alhen. 
z.  p.  424,  f.) 

49.  Hakma  ("Ap/xa),  a  fortress,  but  not  a  demus, 
near  Phyle,  situated  on  a  height  visible  from  Athemt. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  404 ;  Eustath.  ad  H  ii.  499.)  Uake 
places  it  aljovc  Phyle,  to\\ards  the  summit  uf  the 
zidge,  and  to  the  ieti  of  the  modem  nsui,  where  tlio 
mmsof  a  furtiese  are  Tisiblc;  but  other  writen  pUce 
it  south-cast  of  Phyle. 

50.  CiiASTitcis  (XtuTTMit),  a  demos,  mentioned 
only  by  Hesychiu.s  (j.  r.);  bat  in  eonseqoenee  of  the 
similarity  of  name,  it  is  supjxised  to  h.ive  otcui  lid 
the  site  of  Khattid^  the  hu^gest  viUage  io  Attica, 
which  is  the  first  place  met  with  on  iHtr-*'*^  tho 
pass  ti  Phgrb  towaids  Athens. 
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51.  DrrKi.FTA  (A#it<A«»o)  was  fntnnteil  near  ihr 
entrance  of  thvcastfrn  pikiB  across  Mount  ranies,whicli 


ATTICA. 

a5  a  dPTTins  in  Apliidna  (Ilc^yrli.  Plmror.  fm 
'A^iSraii) ;  and  that  Titacidau  was  in  tlic  siine 


ft«m  tin  nortb-eastem  put  of  the  Athedaa  i  localitj  nmj  be  inferred  from  thaalofjrof  the  capture 
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plain  to  OmjiTis,  and  frmn  tlu  nce  htth  to  T.mn<rTa 
Oil  tho  one  hand,  and  to  iX-huin  and  Chakis  on  tbo 
tUm,  It  was  originally  one  of  Um  tiralve  dtie*  of 
Attica.  (Stmb.  ix.  p.  397.)  It  ma  rituated  aboat 
120  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  frontiers  of  Ikx-otia:  it  was  visible  from  Athens, 
and  from  its  heights  also  might  be  seen  the  ships 
entering  the  harbonr  of  Petrsseas.  (Thnc.  rii.  19; 
Xcn.  Jhll.  i.  1.  §  25.)  It  was  by  the  i<a»a  of  De- 
«el«a  that  Mardooiat  nkrwtod  from  Alhsns  into 
Boeotta  bHbrs  tbe  battle  of  PbrtMas  (E«nd.  Iz.  1 5) ; 
and  it  liy  tlic  i>ani(i  road  tl»at  the  grain  wxs 
carried  from  Knhoea  through  Uropas  into  Attica. 
(Thae.  vn.  M.)  In  B.0. 418  OMelela  was  accopied 
an<I  fuitified  Iqr  the  I^aoedaemoninns  under  A^'i^, 
who  kqd  poMMioD  of  th«  pUco  till  the  end  of  the 
war;  and  nun  the  eonmiand  which  they  thos  ob- 
tained of  the  Athenian  pL-itn,  tin  y  j.revc  nted  them 
from  coltiTatiug  the  neighbouring  land,  and  com-  i  subfee^oently, 
pdM  tfcem  to  Mofi  the  con  frmi  Eolweft  rovid  | 
('ape  Suninin.  (Tluir.  ii.  27,  28.)  The  pass  of  , 
Decelda  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Jotuy.  >iear  the  1 
TOlagoortlmiMmtlieraiaapMlcedhdfflrtfWfaic]!  | 

is  a  con^piruou  ol^jeot  fnitn  the  Acrojiohs  :  the 
exact  site  of  the  damns  is  probably  marked  by  a 
fimatain,  near  wUeh  are  maoy  mnaiaa  of  antiquity. 

(Leake.) 

62.  Uki'M  Dkc  kleicum  (0^01'  A*ir#Xcuc^),  of 
unknown  site,  but  new  Uecekia,  so  called  to  dl^ 
tingu).<«h  it  from  the  Omm  Owntirwm.  (Haipecnt ; 

Suid.)  [No.  17.] 

53.  SiMiEND.M.E  (2(?*vSaATj),  a  demos,  at  which 
Manloriin.s  hailed  on  his  route  from  Heeeleia  to  Ta- 
nagra.  (llemd.  i.x.  15;  Steph.;  Ue«ych.)  Hence 
it  appears  to  have  stood  nut  ftr  from  tha  dnweh  of 
Au)  Aferlurin,  which  now  gives  name  to  the 
leading  from  ileccieia  throu;;ii  the  ridges  of  I'ames 
into  l£»  aatremity  of  the  Tanagraean  plida.  Bat 
Oft  there. i.<<  no  st.-itinn  in  the  }ia.ss  wliere  space  can 
Ix-  found  for  a  deinu.^,  it  ^t<Jod  prububly  at  Maktkam^ 
in  a  plain  where  t>onie  copioUi  iowces  unite  to  f<inn 
the  torrent,  wbirh  joint  the  sea  one  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  the  SIcala  of  Apostdlus."  (I.nJie.)    In  the 
territory  of  Spliendale  tlu>re  was  a  hill,  named  Uya 
cinthos.  (Sukl.  s.  p.  n«p0<>«i,  where 
■booM  be  road  instead  of  2^f*^viwr.) 

54.  Oropus  ('nfMfV(if),  was  originally  a  Boooti.m 
toWBi  and  tbooigb  afterward.^  included  in  Attica^  was 
not  an  Attie  demos.  This  ]ilaee,  together  with  its 
harlMHir  Delphiniuni,  and  Ampliiunieiuui,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  .spoken  of  seiiarately.  [Oilori;a.l 

55.  PtApms  (Vo^If),  ori;.'inally  n  town  of  the 
Ompia,  but  subM-quently  an  Attie  demu.%  lay  be- 
tween Oropos  and  Bnuuon,  and  was  the  last  demos 
in  the  north-eastern  district  of  AUica.  (Stnb.  iz. 
p.  .399.) 

56.  liHAXXUS  (  Pa^uwris),  south  of  I'daphis,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Earipos,  reqaires  a  separate  noUca 

on  acconnt  of  it.s  ceMn^ti-Hi  templM.  [Kii.kmm  s.] 

57.  Ai'UloxA  ('AfuW),  one  of  tin  twelve  an- 
dart  cities  of  Attica,  ky  betweeo  Deedeia  and 

fihamnus.    It  is  alvi'  ^fl^)ken  of  separately. 

58.59,60.  TiTACIUAK  (TlTCUCiScu),  PtiUtlllDAE 

(Ile^pilat),  and  Tbtrooiiiims  (awpyaioOBi).  weie 

prohahly  .ill  in  tlie  neiL'lihourh'Kjd  of  Aphidiva.  lliese 
three  demi,  together  with  Aphidna,  are  said  to  have 
been  wmofcd  from  the  Aeantis  t<»  anoiltcr  trilie. 
(HarpBer.      OnfyMHIm.^  Ptarhidat  is  dsscribed 


of  AphidnA  by  tlie  Dioscuri  in  conseqnen<^  tif  the 
trearhery  of  l  itaeu*.  (ilcrod.  ia.  7.3;  Meph.  ».  v. 
TiToxiSai.) 

61.  Tjunexkia  (TpiW/Mia),  at  which  one  of  the 
minor  branches  of  the  CepliisAas  takes  its  rise,  and 
therefore  probably  situated  at  the  mrxlem  Tiili^  of 
Buguti.  (Stnib.is.  p,400;  Steph.  U.  $.  r.) 

62,  63,  64, 65.  MAlUtTRON  (VlapaQotv),  PltOBA> 
USTIIfS  (n^ogaAi^eot),  TKM'ouyTHfS  (TptKOpw- 

0or),  and  Uenob  (OiMdi),  four  demi  sitoated  io 
the  small  plain  open  to  tha  sea  between  IK.  Pwum 
aiwl  Mt.  reiitclicus,  originally  formed  tlws  Tetrapolis, 
one  of  tite  twelve  ancient  divisiaoa  of  Attica.  Tba 
whola  diitriet  wai  goBonHy  kamni  tmdar  tin  nam* 
of  Uarsthon,  under  which  it  b  dmeriUd  ia  thb 

WOSiu  rUARATBON.'l 

M.  KPACUA  ('Ercucpia),  one  of  the  twalve  bih 

cieiit  di,-tri(t^  iif  At;ir;i  (Stfah.  is.  p.  397).  and 
as  appean  from  an  inechptioo,  a 
PloOsia  and  Halaa  AraiMdst. 
(Bckkh,  Insrr.  No.  82.)  A.s  fl:e  luome  of  a  district, 
it  was  probably  synonymous  with  LHacria.  (Etym. 
IL  *E«aRp(a:  Steplk  Sipox^)  An 


^rnimmari.m  descril)08  the  dUtrict  of  Kpocria  as 
bordering  upon  that  of  the  Telrapoiis  of  Maratlion. 
(Bekker,  An$ei.  i,  p.  S59.)  Rnfaqr  and  Leak* 
pl.ve  the  town  of  this  name  at  Pihrrrni,  n;>i>n  tlie 
south-eastern  heights  of  i'vulelicus,  "  where  a  btroog 
po^ioa  on  a  perennial  stream,  added  to  ■me  v«s- 
tiges  of  buildings,  and  sefanl  iascriptiflaay  an  pnoii 
of  an  Hellenic  site." 

67.  .Skm.vchidab  (lij/jiaxlitu),  described  by 
Phil  x  fi  iru>  (ap.  Steph.  t.  r.)  an  a  denuw  in  the 
district  of  Kpttcria,  but  its  ejutct  site  is  uncertain. 
(Uc^ych.;  Phot) 

68.  Plothei.V  (UKd^^fia)  npprrvrs  to  have 
hrtigtnl  to  the  «ii>trii  l  of  Kpaeria.  and  to  liave  been 
not  far  from  Halao  ArapbcnideN.  (Ilarpocs.;  8iud.; 
Steph.;  Ph  .t.:  Itoekh,  ftun-.  Sn.  X2.)Jik 

69.  70.  1'iiKUAE.i  (♦ifT'aio),  tiie  name  of  two 
demi  of  uncertain  Kite.  (Ste]»lv.;  Har{i<xT.;  Snid.; 
Etym.  M.;  Phot.;  Hcsych.)  It  is  prvtlwdilc,  hom^ 
ever,  that  Stepbanus  speaks  of  one  of  these  deoUy 
under  the  name  of  I^vosus,  when  he  detcriboa 
Hake  Araphenides  as  lying  between  Phi^os  near 
Marathon  and  Braoran.  (Steph.  s.  r.  'AAoi.) 

71.  }Ik.(-al.e  ('EwdAi}),  probably  near  Maratlid^ 
since  this  demos  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  nama 
from  a  woman  who  hospitably  reeeired  Theseos  into 
her  hotu«,  when  he  had  set  out  to  attack  the  Mara- 
thenian  buU,  which  was  ravagii^c  the  Tetrapolis. 
It  eoQtaiaed  a  ametaaiy  of  Zeos  HecaMns.  (PU- 
loclwr.  ap.  Pklt.  The*.  14;  Sui«l.  *.  rt>.  'EirtlAT),  Km- 
kids,  'Eirau/utu  Steph.  «.  w.  'EadAq,  'lavi'f, 
vffAtU;  Srhd,  ad  ArktapL  A^tmm. 

72.  Ki..VEi'.s  ('EAoioi"f,  Steph.;  Bekker,  Anted, 
i.  p.  249),  of  uncertain  site,  but  phu»d  by  Leake  at 
lAS^  a  vilkge  two  miles  to  tin  west  of  Aplddna, 
IxH-ause  he  coasiders  tiiifl  name  OOlTuplioO  af 
Klaen.s;  but  this  i^  not  jirol)al»le. 

I).  Tin:  Demi  of  Pakai.i.v  and  MK'i<H;AEA. 


ikmnt  llymeltus,  which  bounded  the  Athenian 
phun  on  the  aooth,  tenninatad  in  the  pnmnatory  of 

/.nsTKU  (ZwffT^p),  opposite  to  which  wa-s  a  small 
island  called  PllAL'ICA  (^ovpa).  At  Zoster,  upou 
the  .sea,  ht<xid  foof  altara|  sacred  respectively  to 
AtJicna,  ApoUo,  Artenus,  and  Leta  (Strab.  is. 
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p.  Vixnn.  i.  31.  §  1;  Steph.  s.  r.  ZtMrHp.) 
**  The  bill  ot  Zustcx  tcrmiiuites  in  three  capes;  that 
in  tte  Middle  is  a  low  peninaala,  which  shelters  in 
the  we5t  a  deop  inlet  called  Vuliaameni."  (I.«ike.) 
The  tsUod  Tboura  is  now  called  Fieva  or  Fieffa, 

79,  AlUOYBua  ('AMryv^ui),  ritMted  on  the 
western  cr«.«t,  a  little  north  of  the  promontory  Zoster, 
on  the  &ite  of  the  nioiiL-rn  i  ari.  [Anaoyucs.] 

74.  ClIOLLKIDAB  (XoAAftSoi,  XoAAiSoi,  llar- 
poer.;  8uid. ;  Steph. ;  Sc'ho).  ad  Aristoph.  Achara. 
404),  is  suppuMxl  tu  iiave  bcon  near  the  Nym- 
phaeuin,  or  Grutto  at  the  N/mpfas,  situated  at  the 
•oothcm  eiid  of  lit.  Hvniettus,  and  nhout  three  milea 
frxm  Viiri  bj  the  rood.  Fiotn  the  iiidcriptioas  in  this 
cmve,  we  learn  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  njmphs 
and  the  other  ruMio  dei^  bj  Archedenio^i  of 
Pberae  (not  Therae,  as  is  stated  by  some  modem 
«lilm)»  who  had  Uiu  i  :n<,l],-d  in  tlu*  ikinus  of  Choi - 
leidae.  Hence  it  is  iii&rrcd  that  the  grotto  was,  in 
•U  imbabilitT,  situated  in  this  demuB.  A  full  and 
interesting  dftiiriptiun  of  the  gn)tto  is  gi^vn  hy 
Wflidfworth  (p.  192,  seq.;  conipu  Leake,  p.  57.)- 

75.  Thorae  (Oopoi),  a  little  aooth  of  Anagyrus. 
(Strab.  ix.  p. 398;  Harpocr.;  Steph.;  Etyra.  M.) 

76t  77.  Lamttsa  (A4FrTpa,  in  inscr.;  Adftxpuy 
im  Stak,  Ac),  tha  mum  o(Pt«odemi,  Upper  Lamptra 
^Ad/iMTpa  KaOvrtpBtp),  and  Lower  or  Maritinie 
lillfTr*TT  (Ai/un^  im^npOv  or  wapdJuos),  These 
plaoaa  mn  hthnm  Anstfym,  Thorse,  and  Aegilia. 
(.Strab.  L  c.)  Upj*r  Lamptra  was  j  ii  bally  ^it^- 
at«d  at  Lamarikd,  a  village  between  three  and  four 
mflea  tnm  the  sea,  at  the  ■aatb<«aatern  otrsmitj 
of  Mt,  Hyiiitttus;  and  Lower  Lamptra  on  the  coast 
At  Lamptra  the  grave  of  Cranaus  was  shown. 
(Ptal.LSl.  §  2;  Steph.;  Hesjcb.;  Uarpoer.;  Said.; 

78.  AxoiUA  (AoriAia),  south  of  Lamptra,  spoken 
«f  sepaimtalj.  [AniuA.] 

79.  AxAriii.vsi  r.s  {' AvdipKuavuyf  no^v  c;illtHl 
Amivjf$Oj  situated  between  the  ptOMHlaries  of  As- 
tj|iahi  and  Smdott,  a  littl*  aaoth  «f  the  ftnMr. 

Ir  is  also  spoken  of  separately.  [Anaphi-TSTI's.] 
te  the  promoatory  of  Astjrpahiea  in  a  suiall 
MV  «u]0d  La§Qnl»i  at  LAgmaa,  in  ancient 
tiONi  ElJ'.irMRA  ('EA»oS<TO-o,  Strab,  i.e.).  Astrpa- 
lam  and  Zobter  were  tho  two  chief  proowntorie^  on 
tka  wlaw  ooaii  cf  Attica. 

Strabo  (/.  c.)  speaks  of  a  Panfu  m  (llamun\ 
or  Grotto  of  I'an,  in  the  ueighl«'uiInHxi  of  Ana- 
pUystus.  It  is  no  doilbltlM  aune  n.s  thn  very  U  au- 
tilul  :in>l  (.xd  iisivp  cavpni  a^>0Te  Mt.  Kit/mho  in  tin- 
Paniiuii  rari^'o,  of  which  the  vteatcrn  portion  bean 
the  liaiiie  of  Pani. 

80.  AZEXIA  (A^Tji-ia),  thp  only  demus  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (JL.  c.)  bi-twet-n  Anaplilystus  and  Su- 
ahinu  (Harpocr. ;  Uesrch. ;  Sieph.;  Bekkcr,  Aneai. 
L  p.  34H.)  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  bay  of 
which  buiiiuui  forms  the  eastern  cape.  Oppotute 
Ihii  bay  is  a  .small  lAland,  now  called  Gaidharonisi, 
fccnerly  the  Ishuul  or  lUmport  of  i'atixxlus  (Ila- 
TjpdcAAi;  X^P^  *^ot),  because  a  fortress  was  built 
WfKk  it  bj  Patroclos,  who  commanded  on  ouo  occa- 
sioii  the  ships  of  Ptolemy  Philadel[^us.  (Strab. 
/.  e. ;  Pans.  i.  I .  §  1 ;  Stepli.  a. ».  norpoKXov  vr^ot.) 
Ten  miles  to  the  south  of  this  island,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Saronic  gulf^  ia  Bclbiua,  now  Si.  Gtorycj  which 
was  reckoned  to  belong  to  Peloponne>-n<s,  thou^'b  it 
wa«  nearer  the  coast  of  Attira.    [Bki.iun  a.] 

81.  Stnnvx  (2o«M«rl  sitoated  on  the  wmthem 
praonotavy  of  Attiea,  wfaicb  alM  calkd  Said^ 
MOT  Cap»K$Bmm,  fron  the  caltunni  of  thaniiiicd 


temple  on  jl.s  siiinmit,  is  notice*!  yeparafrly.  [Sr- 
KIUX.J  Northtvard  of  the  pronuiulory  of  Sunium, 
and  stretchii^  firam  AnaphlTrtm  «B  this  west  coaat 

to  Thorinis  on  the  east  coa^t,  was  Mt.  Lanrium, 
which  contained  tlte  celebrated  silver  mines.  [Lau- 

lUfM.] 

82.  Thoriccs  ((^opiKas),  nortli  of  Suninm  on 
tho  east  coast,  wu^  a  yhicc  of  iijiporlance,  aiul  also 
nqoirea  a  &e{iamtc  notice.  [TuoRicua]  Midway 
between  Suuiam  and  Thoric  us  was  the  harlvmr  \'a- 
NORMi's  {ndyopfiot,  I'tol.  iu.  15.  §  8),  now  named 
Panorimo.  Parallel  to  the  east  coast,  and  extend^ 
ing  from  Suniiun  to  Th  rious,  stretches  the  long 
narrow  ialaml,  chilled  iMucm  or  iieleiia.  [Helena.] 

83,  84.  Ai;lx>n  (Ahhiiv)  and  Mauoneia  (Mo- 
pmytiay,  two  suuUl  places  of  uncertain  site,  not  dmni, 
in  the  mining  district  of  Mt,  Lanrium.  [Laukilm.J 

85.  Bksa  (Bii<ra),  Kituuted  in  the  mining  district, 
midway  between  Anaplilystos  and  Thoricus  (Xen. 
Vect.  4.  §§  4?,  44),  and  300  stadia  frxim  Athens. 
(Isacus,  de  Pyrrh.  Her.  p.  40,  Steph.).  Xeoopban 
(JL.  c.)  recommended  the  erection  of  a  fortress  at 
Bcsa,  which  wonld  thns  connect  the  two  fortn^see 
situated  resjic-ctively  at  Aiiaphlystus  and  Thoricoai. 
Stzabo  (iz.  p.  436)  i^s  that  the  name  of  this  demna 
ma  viftlen  idth  ene  s,  wUeh  b  confirmed  by  in- 

86.  Amthitbopb  Chiii^irpirn\  north  of  Bcm 
and  b  the  awfedet  of  the  flmwi^  DfauNd  Stw^ 
MctropLsiL    (BBckh,  Jmer.  Nok  18S|  Steph.; 
Hcqrcb.) 

87.  88.  FtWAMim  (TlorafUt  or  Ilara^of),  the 

name  of  two  demi,  &s  ajipoiirs  from  ;m  iii.s<Tii4inn 
quoted  bj  Boss  (p.  92),  though  apparently  only  one 
place.  It  lay  oo  liie  east  coaat  north  of  Thoriena, 
and  was  once  a  popnlitui  place:  it  wa.s  CTMmiled  as 
containing  the  sepulchre  of  Ion.  (Strab.  is.  pp. 
898,  899;  Vuaa,  1  81.  §  8,  viL  L  §  2 ;  PUn.  W. 
7.  s.  1 1  ;  Suid.;  Harpocr.)  Its  harlxur  was  pit>- 
bably  the  modem  J)ha»kaii6;  and  the  demus  it&eif 
b  pteced  hf  LaalDe  at  the  nnni  named  PmMkattro 
or  J'rrenl'tsfro,  situated  on  a  hei^'bt  !^Tl^•clIln(I^^i  l<v 
torrcnta  two  uiiles  to  the  south-west  of  UluuhUiOf 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Tfllage  DMliem,  The 
port  I>haslUi!i6  was  firubably,  I.(  ril;e  oKservcs,  tlie 
one  which  received  tlie  Pclupoime&iau  Ueet  in  B.  c 
411.  (Thne.  viii.  95.) 

89.  Pit,\siAE  (Tlpcujiat),  on  the  cast  coa.st,  be- 
tween Potamus  and  Stciria,  with  an  excellent 
liarboiir,  irom  wbkrh  the  Thsflria  or  aacnd  pra- 
ci--inii  UM'il  to  sail.  Here  was  a  temple  of 
AjKtiio.  ami  also  the  tomb  of  Kryhiththon,  who 
died  at  thi^  pbice  on  his  return  from  I)clos. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Pans.  i.  31.  §  2;  'Hi tic.  viii, 
95;  Liv.  zxxi.  45.)  Tho  ruins  of  the  (lt-iuui>  are 
8c«'n  on  the  north-cast  side  of  the  bay.  The 
harbour,  now  c.h1I<'<1  Porlo  RaJ\i,  is  thp  bcNf  on  the 
eastern  coa!>t  of  Attica,  and  ia  both  lii  c]>  and  caja^ 
cioos.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  move  thaa  a 
mile  in  breadth;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance 
there  is  a  rocky  islet,  upon  which  is  a  coIocmU 
statue  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  haihoor  haa 
derived  its  modem  name,  since  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  bear  some  reoembhuice  to  a  tailor  {^^nut) 
at  work.  The  best  description  of  this  statue  ia 
given  by  Boas,  who  jcinark.s  that  it  evidently  be- 
longs to  the  Boman  period,  and  probably  to  the  ftrst 
or  .vecoud  century  aftof  the  Christian  era.  (Reaa, 
Heiatn  auf  den  Gr'mk*  ItudUf  voL  iL  p.  9;  comp. 
Leaka,  p.  78t  Wwdawocth,  &  817.)  We  also  leva 
fi«n  Bom  that  Ia  the  niddle  ef  the  hiqr  then  it  •> 
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rockj  promontory  with  ruins  of  the  middle  ages 
upon  it,  which  promontorj  Rom  snppcaes  to  be  the 

CounNKFA  of  St<?phanu3  («.  v.  KopiLvfio). 

90.  Steiaia  (2T«ipia,  Steph.;  Uesych.;  Said.; 
Fib.  !r.  7.  a.  1 1),  on  tlie  east  coast,  between  Ptanae 

and  BiMurni.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  390.)  Wordsworth 
sajra  that  it  is  an  hour's  walk  from  Prosiae  to 
Brannn,  and  that  en  the  way  he  passed  aorae  rdna, 

which  must  be  those  of  Steiria.  Stiris  in  Phivis 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  iidiabitaQts  of 
this  demna.  (Pans.  z.  85.  §  8.)  The  read  flmn 
Atlipns  to  Steiria  and  the  harbour  of  Pnisiao  was 
called  the  Irfipiai^  il6s.  (PUt.  Jiipparch.  p. 
SS9.)  Steiria  was  the  deiniia  of  ThenoiieiMS  and 
Thrasybulus. 

91.  BitAUKON  (Bpai;/K0v),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities,  but  never  mentioned  as  a  dcmus,  though 
it  continued  to  exist  doA^'^  to  tlie  latest  times.  It 
was  tiituated  on  or  ncir  the  easfeni  coast  of  Attica, 
between  Steiria  and  Ilalae  Araphenides,  uear  the 
rivor  Erasimis.  (Strab.  viii.  j).  .'171,  ix.  p.  399.) 
It/t  name  is  apparently  prescr%ed  in  that  of  the  two 
villages,  called  Vradna  and  Pako  IVoono,  situated 
south  of  tlie  Erasinus.  IJrauron  is  celi-hratid  on 
account  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  IJrauronia,  in 
whose  honour  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  this  place. 
^ Herod,  vi.  1.38.)  Here  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
were  supp'v<^ed  to  have  landed,  on  their  reUim  from 
Tauris,  bringin<;  Tilth  them  the  statue  of  the  Tau- 
rian  goddess.  (I'ans.  i.  3.3.  §  1,  iii.  16.  §  7;  Eurip. 
Jpliiij.  in  Taur.  \4!>0,  1462;  Xonnus,  i>iony«.  xiii. 
186.)  This  ancient  statue,  however,  was  pn?ser\'ed 
at  Ilalae  Araphenides,  which  seems  to  Iwre  been 
the  pro{>cr  harbour  of  Bninron,  and  therefore  the 
place  at  which  the  statue  first  landed.  Pau-vmias 
(i.  33.  §  1),  it  is  true,  speaks  of  an  ancient  statue 
of  Artemis  at  Brauron;  but  the  statue  brought  from 
Tauris  is  expressly  placed  by  Callimachns  (^IJymn. 
in  Dim.  173),  and  Euripides  {^Iphig.  in  Taur. 
1452)  at  Halac;  and  Stnbo  (ix.  p.  399)  distin- 
guishes the  temple  of  Artemis  Tanropoliis  at  Halac 
Armpbenidsa  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  DnuroniJi 
at  Bnuiran.  There  was  a  templeof  Artemis  Bnni<> 
ronia  on  the  Aeri)]iorLS,  containing  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Fnxitcles.   (Paus.  i.  23.  §  7.) 

99.  Haijik  ARAPimnDES  (*AXiil  *A/w^y(S«r), 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  H.ilae  Acxonides 
[No.  39],  lay  the  east  coast  between  Brauron 
and  AraplMni,  and  was  the  pro(>er  harbour  of  Brau- 
ron. from  whe:ii  o  jM'r-sons  cn'>.^'  d  nvor  toMwmariura 
in  Euboea,  where  were  the  marble  qoarrisi  of  Cary- 
atoa.  (Sitnb.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  p.  446.)  Hence  Halae 

Ls  described  by  Kuriiiidcs  (fjifu)/.  in  Taur.  1451) 
as  f*lTt»v  8<i^a5ot  leLafwrriat.  The  statue  of  the 
Tattrian  Artenris  was  preoerved  at  this  place,  as  has 
been  already  sIm^ti.     [No.  91.] 

93.  Araphen  CApa^»'),  ou  the  east  coast,  north 
of  Halae  and  BramnMit  th«  aame  «f  wUeh  Is 

balily  p^eser^•e^l  in  the  village  of  Jtq/ina,  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  (liarpucr.; 
Snid.;  Steph.;  Bekker,  ilneodL  i.  p.  338.) 

We  learn  from  Straho  (ix.  p.  399)  that  the  demi 
in  the  Mesi^jaea  were  very  nunientu.s;  and  iiis  state- 
ment is  confinned  by  the  great  iiunilHT  of  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  which  oceur  in  this  district. 
(Wordsworth,  p.  226).  But  the  names  of  only  a 
MW  have  been  preserved,  which  we  can  avsign  with 
certainty  to  the  Mesogaea;  and  the  position  of  many 
of  the*c  is  doubtful. 

94.  pRosPALTA  (IlfxJairaATB)  lay  in  the  in- 
terior, between  Zoster  and  PMamot,  at. the  modem 
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tillage  of  KenUii,  la  wa  may  infer  from  an  mscrip> 
tion  disoovend  at  thb  plane.  (Fkna.  i.  31.  §  1 ; 
Dem.  c.  Maemi,  ^  1071;  Ebipoer.;  PhoL;  Snid.; 

ble|«h.) 

95.  MyRKHWUB  (Mvfi^vovs)  lay  to  the  cast  of 

Pni-si.ae  or  Port')  Jinphti,  at  Meroruin,  as  appears 
from  inscriptions  found  at  this  pkce.  Artemis 
Gohenis  was  worshipped  at  Myrridmis  (Fans.  L  Si. 
§  4;  S<liol.  ofl  Aristoph.  .ic.  874);  and  in  on»«  of 
the  inscriptions  at  Meronda  mention  is  made  of  a 
temple  of  Artamto  GohMnis.  (B8ddi,  Inter.  Xu. 
100.)    (See also  Strab.  ix.  p.  .399;  .Steph.;  Phot.) 

96  PhltA  (^Ava,  4>Au(i),  the  site  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  lay  in  the  Mesnrr.aea  from  the  prwition 
which  it  occupies  in  tlie  list  of  i'au.'>anias.  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  im{jortance  from  the  number  of 
temples  which  it  contained,  and  frcm  its  frequent 
mention  in  inscriptions.  (Paus.  i.  31.  §  4,  iv.  1. 
§  5;  Plut  Tlitm.  I;  Atljcn.  x.  d.  424;  Hsrpoqr.; 
Suid.;  Steph.;  Phot.) //-  '^^^ 

97,  98.  Paeania  (nauu'ta),  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Paeauia,  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
.•>ide  of  Hymettos,  new  the  modem  village  of  Liogeri. 
It  was  the  demus  of  Dcnutsthenes.  (Paus.  i.  23. 
§12:  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot. ;  Boaa^  in  ^immL  ddT 
Inst.  Arch.  vol.  ix.  p.  5,  folL) 

99.  Piiii^iDAE  (♦lAofHoi)  appears  to  have 
been  near  Brauron,  since  it  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Fbilaeas  the  son  of  the  Telamonian 
Ajax,  who  dwelt  in  Brauron.  PbilaTdae  was  the 
demus  of  Pcisistratus.  (Plut.  Sol.  10;  Plat, 
Ilipparck.  p.  228;  Paoa.  L  35.  §  2;  Herod,  vi. 
35.) 

100.  Cepiialr  (Kc^oA^)  appears,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  oocors  in  the  list  of  Pansaniaa 
(i.  31.  §  I),  to  have  been  dtoatad  aanth  or  east  of 
Uymettus,  perhaps  in  the  neighbeaihaod  of  Braun>n 
and  Vraona,  where  Boss  fooud  an  mscriptioo  oootain- 
ing  the  name  of  this  demos.  Cephale  possessed  a 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  who  were  here  calle.1  tho 
Great  Gods.  (Pans.  L  c;  Hatpocr.;  Suid.;  PhoU; 
Sehol.  ad  AriSopk  Av.  417.) 

101.  SpuETTiTS  (2<^TT(J5),  one  of  the  twtlv& 
ancient  cities,  and  snbseqaeuUy  a  demus.  Its  poei- 
tion  has  given  rise  to  mndi  dispnte.  Leake  plaeea 
it  in  the  northern  p;irt  of  the  Mesi)gaea,  and  thinka 
that  Spata  may  be  a  corruption  of  Spliettus.  That 
it  waSlREated  dther  hi  the  Meaofaea  or  the  Paralia 
is  certain  from  tho  legend,  that  Pall.is,  who  had 
obtained  tbcee  districts,  marched  upon  Athena  from 
Sphettns  by  the  ^ettianWay.  (Plot.  rias.  IS; 
IMiilij*  !ior.  np.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Hipp.  35.)  Now 
we  have  seen  good  reasons  for  believing  tlMt  Pallas 
most  have  marched  round  the  northern  eatremiij 

(if  Uymettus  [see  rd;o\  c.  No.  32];  and  consequently 
the  Spbetliau  road  must  have  taken  that  course. 
Although  the  Spbettian  road  eannot  therefore  have 
run  along  the  western  roa.st  ami  enten^d  Athens  from 
tho  south,  as  many  modern  writers  maintain,  Sphet- 
toa  was  probably  situated  further  south  than  Leake 
snppoi^es,  inasmuch  as  Sphettns  and  Annphlystns  are 
represented  as  sons  of  Tme/en,  who  migrated  into 
Attiea;  and,  seeing  that  Anaphfystus  was  opiim^ite 
1  n>ezen,  it  i.s  inferred  that  Sphettn;*  was  pro}»aMy  in 
tlie  wime  direction.    (l*aus.  ii.  30.  ^9 ;  .S;<  ph.  s.  vi\ 

102.  Cytherri-s  (Kt'^flJo?.  Inscr.;  KiV'ijpof,^  .  ^^^^ 
KvOripoVt  Strab.  ix.  p.  397  ;  liarpoc. ;  Suid. ;  Steph. ; 

Phot.),  one  of  the  twilva  ancient  cities,  and  after* 
wards  a  derooa.    Its  position  is  quite  unoertaiiu 
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JjMkt  coqjectnrM  llttt  its  Uttitmj  as  m  of  tin 

tw«'lve  cities  may  have  occupied  the  southern  end  of 
tlie  inlaod  oouotrjr,  on  tb«  toppotitioD  that  the 
tenitafy  of  S|ilwttiif  eocnpied  tfit  Dartbem  half  of 

this  district.  Uoss  however  cnnjecttires,  fruin  a  pas- 
Mi^  of  Pftosanmk  (vi.  22.  §7),  that  Q  tbenui  inay 
l»T«liMBiiMrGargettat.  nusanias  states  that  the 

BTmphs  of  the  river  rythcrns  in  KIi>  were  called 
lonides  from  Ion,  the  non  of  Uargcttus,  when  he 
aqfnnstcil  Cram  Athens  to  Kli.s. 

(The  best  works  on  the  demi  are  by  Lonke,  The 
J)ani  of  AtticOy  London,  1841,  2nd  ed.,  and  K<>ss, 
IHe  Demen  von  Attika,  Halle,  1846;  from  both  of 
^hirh  preat  assistance  has  been  derived  in  drawing 
top  the  prwreding  acc«>unf.  The  other  nxjsst  iniport- 
•nt  works  up<^in  tlie  ti.jAiiimplijr  of  Attica  arc  (jn>te- 
feml,  D<-  I>^u  sire  I'mjii  Atticae,  Gott.  1829; 
JFiniaj',  iu  TroMoctiom  of  Uie  Royal  Socuty  of 
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Lftefofars,  toL  iiL  p.  396,  seq.,  and  Rntwrht  on 

thf  Topography  of  Oropin  and  Diacr'tn,  12ino. 
Athens,  1638;  K.  0.  MUlier,  art.  Attika^  in  Kr&ch 
and  OrttWs  EneyciopSdie^  toL  tI.,  translated  by 
Ixx-khart,  Lonl  ii.  1H42;  Wordsworth,  AOient  and 
Attica^  London,  1836;  KruM,  JleUtu,  voL  iL; 
Leake,  NorOtm  Ormc$t  voL  3.;  8tiiaii*a  And' 
qxiUles;  .ml  the  7ra Pall  of  DodiNll, 0«D,  BHtastad, 
Fiedler,  and  Aiure.) 

In  the  Mkwin^  alpbabetteal  list  of  the  denif  the 
first  column  n  !itaii!>  tlie  name  of  each  demns; 
the  secoml  tiiat  the  demotes;  the  third  that  of  the 
tribe  to  which  each  demus  belonged  during  the  time 
of  the  ten  triU'S;  an'l  the  fourtlj  that  of  the  tribe 
when  tiieri'  were  twelve  or  thirteen  tribcjt.  Of  the 
demi  in  this  li^t,  which  liaTe  not  been  apoiien  of 
aboTOf  the  site  is  unknown. 
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Acantis. 

ATTI'CITUS  CATT(«iTOf,  Ptol.  V.  9),  or  AXTI- 1 
CEl'TES  ('AvTJif»rTijT,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  404,  495),  a  ' 
great  river  in  the  ooantrj  of  the  &Iaeotae,  in  tMumatia  I 
AaUtica,  irith  two  moaths,  the  one  fallinfr  into  the 
Pains  Mdcoti-s  and  the  other  into  the  Kuxinc;  but 
the  Utter  funned  fint  the  hka  t£  CSococoodamctis  | 
(KopoKovlauyrts),  so  tmiwd  ffom  the  town  of 
Corocondaine.     It  is  evidently  the  JTuirtn.    An  nni- 
ing  to  Stnbo,  it  was  alao  called  Ujrpanis,  and  1 
Ptolemj  Calls  its  soatfaem  arm  Vanlanee.    [P.  S.]  | 

,\  I  TI'DIUM,  a  town  of  Umbri.i.  mentioned  only 
bjr  Pliujr,  who  eoameratea  the  Attidiates  amoug  tiie 
inland  towns  of  that  province  (iii.  14.  s.  19).  Bat 
it»  existence  as  n  inutrp  t'uvn  is  confirmed  by 
ioscriptioos  (Uol»ten.  Aot.  ad  Ciucer.  p.  S3;  Orpll. 
/mot.  88),  and  there  it  nttto  doubt  that  the  «  Attidi- 
atisagcr"  mentioned  in  the  Llfifr  de  ColimiU  (p. 
252)  among  those  of  Picenam  is  only  a  corruptiun 
of** AtiidiatiB.''  The  dto  b  eleuljr  mnilnd  bj  the 
village  of  AtHglo,  sitn.ited  in  tlie  npper  valley  of  the 
Aeiiis,  about  2  miles  S.  of  the  modem  city  of  Fabri- 
ono,  to  which  the  inhabitants  cf  Attidinm  appear  to 
have  migrated  in  the  middle  .i;:es.  Some  rnins 
and  numerous  insrrijitiorus  still  remain  at  Atttgio. 
(Cluver.  ltd.  pb  614;  Calindri.  Statistica  del  Pon- 
tijich  Sinto,  p.  11.');  Rarnelli,  fscrmunt  di  Fiibri- 
ano,  in  BhU.  d.  Inst.  1845,  p.  127.)   [K.  H. 

ATTUUI  or  A'TL'Ul  (],roh.  Efptjo,  on  the 
Guwhijoz^,  .1  rfilnny  in  Hi.spania  Baetioa,  witli  the 
surname  Cl.iritas  Julia.  l>el()n;xing  to  the  c<»n\eutn.s 
of  Attigi.  (IMin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Marijina.  iii.  'JI; 
Fkrez,  E»p.  S(i</r.  \x.  54,  x.  149,  xii.  30.3;  Volk- 
mann,  JieUen,  vul.  ii.  j).  18;  Ukcrt,  vul.  ii.  }»t.  1. 
p.  366.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTU'DA  ("ATToi/Sa:  Fth.'Arrovifvi),  a  town 
of  Curia,  or  of  Phrypa,  as  .sonjc  suppose,  noticed 
onlj  bgr  Hierocles  and  the  later  authorities.  But 
there  are  coins  of  the  pUoe  with  the  epigraph  'Itpa 
Boi/Xt)  'ArTovS^y,  of  the  time  of  Aupiwtus  and 
later.  The  coina  bhow  that  the  Men  Cams  was 
wonhipped  there.  An  inscription  is  said  to  show 
that  the  site  is  that  of  Tpiili  Hiuar,  ronth-east  of 
Aphrodi»ia9  in  Caria.  (Cramer,  Aiia  Minor,  vol.  ii. 
p.  55 ;  Fivbiger,  voL  iL  p.  2350  [Ci.  L. J 

ATUATICI.  [APUATICI.J 

ATU'RIA.  [AssYiti.v.] 

ATU'UIA  (prob.  Oria),  a  rirer  of  ULipama  Tar- 
TBOonensis,  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Vascones.  (Mela, 
iii.  1 ;  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  300.)         [V.  S.] 

A'TURUS  (^Adour),  as  Lacan  (i.  42U)  names  it, 
or  ATURBUS  (Anaen.  ifMsOL  v.  467%  ft  liver  of 
Aqnitania.  Vibius  Scqnester  h.is  the  name  Atyr 
(jad.  Oberl.  p.  68),  which  is  tlie  genuine  nanie,  uolm 
we  ahoold  write  Atnr.  The  Adnr  of  Sosaez  Is  the 
tame  name.  I'lnl-niy's  fonn  Atnris  is  tho  A^ui- 
tauian  word  with  a  Greek  tenniitation.  TIm  Attuua 
b  the  iSbkt  rit«r  of  Aqnitania.  It  drains  aome  of 

the  valleys  on  tlie  n  trlh  fa' o  of  the  \<c>teni  part  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  Jias  a  coun>e  of  about  17U  miles 
to  the  Bay  «f  Biioaf,  which  it  entva  bdow  Ua- 

Tonne.  The  tovn\  of  Anuae  Aupustae  w.xs  on  the 
Aturus.    The  poets  call  the  river  Tarbeilicus,  from 


tfao  name  of  tin  Tftftieffi,  n  A|i^nidan  <ple 
occupied  the  ibt  ooftst  north  of  the  muith  of  the 

Adour. 

It  aeenii  that  there  waa  a  tribe  named  Atnm 

(Tihull.  i.  7,  accordii)'.r  to  the  Moendsd  text)  or 
Aturenses:  probably  this  was  ft  name  given  to  tlie 
inhahitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Atnr.     [O.  L.] 

ATU'SA,  a  town  in  A^  ^ti.v  tlie  exact  .■■ile  of 
which  has  been  much  questioned.  It  has,  lioweTer, 
been  determined  btely,  by  the  pablicatioa  of  a  Tery 
rare  and  .ilmrv-t  uni<pjc  cf-in,  Ijcarinir  the  inscriptioa 
'ATOwTiiwy  Tonf  irphs  to**  Kavpov  (Millingcn, 
SgUoffe  of  UneiUed  Coim,  4ta  1887).  It  had, 
indeed,  been  nnticeil  prcvion.sly,  and  correctly,  by 
Weston  (^ArchaeoL  xvi.  pp.  9  and  89),  though  tSestioi 
(Letter,  Numitm.  8er,  fi.  vol.  ^  80)  tpMrtboed 
the  attribution,  on  in.«>uffirieiit  ^nninds.  Tlif  fa- 
bric, form  of  the  inscriptiuu,  the  arrow  symbolical 
of  the  Ti^s  (Strab.  zi.  p.  529).  all  combine  to 
refer  tlic  coin  to  a  cnniitry  in  tliat  jiart  of  A.>>ia, 
and,  if  the  coin  be  endence  enouph,  to  a  city  ou 
the  Capnw,  now  I^esser  Zab.  The  name,  too, 
is  probably  Assyrian,  and  may  be  derived  either 
from  Ati««a,  which  was  a  national  A-vsyrian  name 
(Enseb.  ChroH.  an,  583;  Conon,  vi.),  or  else  a 
niodifiration  of  the  aiiricnt  n.ame  Aturia.  [As- 
syria.] A  i>assa;;;c  of  I'liny  (v.  40),  where  tho 
name  Attnift  occurs,  is  manife.stly  comi{(t. 

Cramer,  on  the  autliority  of  a  !>in;;lc  autonomon.s 
coin,  speaks  of  Atii»ia,  a  city  of  Pliry^a,  on  the  river 
Caprus,  which  flows  into  the  Maeander;  but  he  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  coin  mentioned  above.  (Cramer, 
Aila  Minor,  vol.  it  p.  55.)  [V.l 

AUALI'TES  SINUS  (AteXlnff  itikmi,  Stqih. 
B.  s.  v.,  'AfoAtnis  in  some  mamucripts  of  Ptolemy, 
iv.  7.  §§  27,  39;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34;  Arrian.  Pertp. 
Mar.  Enjth.  p.  6:  Eik.  AAoAin;!),  the  nrjodem 
Ztjfia^  in  Abyssinia,  was  a  deep  bay  on  the  cvutcm 
coast  of  Africa,  in  bt.  1 1°  N..  SW.  of  the  Straits  of 
liab-el-Man-dtb.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  was  a 
town  Avaiites;  and  tho  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
district  were  called  Avalltacu  Thcf  vera  dependent 
np<iii  tlic  kin^'dom  of  Axum*  [W.  B.  D.3 

AUA'SIS.  rOAsia-J 

AUDUS  (AMoy),  a  river  of  Manretanla  Caeaa- 

nt-n>is  (aft.  S;lircii>i>).  falling  into  the  S,;i;i.>  Xi;:i.l- 
dicus  (6'.  o/  Jioujat/ah).  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
Iff  W.  of  Igilgilis  {Jijtli),  a  ])oi!iitian  which  identi- 
fies it,  according  to  Pellissier,  with  a  river  called 
Wad-^l-Jetum,  not  marked  on  the  majw.  If  so,  tho 
promontory  Andnm  (Attor).  winch  Ptolemy  places 
10'  W.  of  the  Audus,  would  bo  C.  C'tmHo.  (]'{,  ]. 
iv.  2.  lU,  11).  fiat,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy 
■sMUvtnnftke  Andnm  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinos 
Numidicns  (C  Curhon  Bas  Met:mkoiih'):  and,  if 
tliis  be  its  true  position,  the  Audos  might  be  identi- 
6ed  witii  the  considerable  river  SbnoMi,  iiiUSag  into 
tliC  gulf  E.  of  Bovjttijnh,  and  answering  (on  the 
other  supposition)  tu  the  iSi»ar  of  I'tolemy.  Monnert 
solves  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  here  (fts  eer* 
tainly  sometimes  happens)  1'*  'li  iny  r.-t  dnnblo 
n^auits  from  two  iocoiuisteut  accuuut.<<,  and  that  hi» 
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Slur  and  Aii<li!.<  are  the  same 

wiih  Um  UsAJi  oi  i'liny*  Perbafs  the  two 
Andus  and  Siaar  (or  Uiswr),  nmj  bdoog  to 
the  two  proat  hraiichr*  uf  tlic  Snrnr{m,  of  which  the 
WHteru  i»  6till  called  Adout,  wkI  tiio  othpr  Ajebjf. 
(Mumert^TtaLx.  pt.S.  p.411;  PdUMier,  fa^pA^ro- 
tioH  de  t Algeria,  vrl.  vi.  p.  356.)  [P.  S.] 

AUl*  IDK'NA  (Aix^fS^fa,  Ptol.:  Eth.  AulidcDos, 
itis:  AifidemC)^  •  city  of  northern  Samiduin,  sito- 
at*^!  in  the  up[ier  valley  of  the  Sapni?,  or  San^ro. 
Ftoleiii)-  mentions  it  as  the  cliief  city  of  the  Cara- 
omi,  tho  mo^t  ni>rthcm  tribe  of  tlie  Samnitcs;  and 
the  Itiiu  raritis  place  it  24  miles  frnin  Sulmo,  and  28 
fr(.>m  Afst'mia,  but  the  latter  nuniU>r  is  certainly  , 
erroneous.  (Ptol.  iiu  1.  §  66;  Itin,  Ant  p.  102.) 
The  remains  of  itd  m&siiivc  ancient  walls  prove  that 
it  must  have  been  a  fortress  of  ^'reat  strength;  but 
the  only  notica  of  it  in  history  is  that  (jf  its  coni|ae8t 
bj  the  Boaian  consul  Cn.  Fulrius,  who  took  it  by 
storm  in  o.  c.  298.  (Liv.  x.  12.)  It  seems  to  have 
anffereil  severely  in  coininon  with  the  other  Samnito 
citiflB  froni  the  ravages  of  Sulla,  but  recdved  a  mili- 
tary  colony  under  Caetar  CoUm,  p.  259; 

Zuinpt,  dt  CohnUtf  p^SOT),  and  continued  to  exist 
under  the  empire  as  m  mnmnpal  toira  of  aume  oon- 
^aqMoee.  (PHn.  liL  1 1.  a.  17 ;  OrdL  Tmer.  8776 ; 
ZniBft,  c.)  Tlic  nicxlem  village  of  AlfidenOj  as 
b  oAin  the  case  ia  Italy,  though  it  ha.<i  retained  the 
nana  of  AoMena,  does  not  ocx-upy  its  original  rite; 
ill'-  ruins  of  the  an<  lent  city  (ooDsisting  principally 
of  portions  of  its  walla  of  a  rtxj  nule  and  massive 
chimetar)  tm  still  virible  on  a  bfll  on  tlie  Mt  bank 

sf  the  liver  Sangro,  a\/o\\X  5  miles  above  Castd  di 
SaagrA.  Numerous  architectural  foigmenta  and 
ather  ancknt  rdica  of  Soman  date  are  also  sUll 
fimnd  on  the  .<iito.  (Kunuuielli,  vul.  ii.  [>p.  486, 487 ; 
Oaaven'g  Abruzzi,  vol  ii.  p.  59.)^  [E.  U.  B.] 
^  ADTIDUS  (Atf^f :  0/anto),  the  principal 
liver  of  Apulia,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
Sontharn  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  i'o- 
lybina  says  (iii.  110)  that  it  ia  the  oidjr  river  of 
I'aly  that  traverses  the  central  chain  nf  the  Afx:-n- 
uineH,  whidi  is  a  mistake;  but  its  sources  arc  at  so 
short  a  distance  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  to  have 
nailily  given  rise  to  the  err<»r.  It  actually  rise9  in 
the  Apennines,  in  the  country  of  the  Uirpini,  about 
IS  nUai  W.  of  Compsa  (^Coma),  and  only  S5  from 
Salemum,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  From  tlicnce  it 
flows  through  the  rug^Ml  mountain  country  of  the 
Hirpini  for  a  distance  of  above  40  Ruka  to  the  frori- 
tien  of  AfMilia,  which  it  cmsses  between  Ascultim 
and  Venosia,  and  traverses  the  broad  plains  of  that 
province,  till  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic, 
a'  -ut  half  way  b<'tw-een  Sijiontnm  and  Biiriiitn. 
Like  m«ifet  of  the  rivers  of  Italy,  it  has  much  ot  the 
fharactrr  of  a  {;n-at  niountahi  tORent.  Horace, 
whose  native  place  oi  V'enusia  was  scarcely  10  miles 
dislant  from  the  Anfidns  (whence  he  calb  him.sclf 
**  luDgc  sotiantem  natus  ad  Aufidum,"  Corm.  iv.  9. 
S),  alludes  repeatedly  to  the  violent  and  impetuous 
character  of  its  stream,  when  swollen  by  winter 
floods  or  by  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hirptni;  nor  has  it  in  tiiis  respect  degenerated  from 
its  ancient  character.  (Hor.  Conn.  iiL  30.  10,  iv. 
14.  '2'i,  S(U.  L  1  58.)  But  in  the  summer,  on  the 
cootiarj,  it  dwindles  to  n  very  inconsiderable  river, 
•0  that  it  it  at  this  MMon  nadily  findable  at  ahnost 
any  jK-int;  and  below  Canosium  it  i^  de^crilled  by  a 
reoeni  traveller  as  "a  scanty  stream,  hokiing  its 
aloir  and  winding  conne  thrngh  the  flat  eoontry 
tram  theaet  t»  the  sea."  (Cmvea,  TVoveb,  (^86.) 
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Hence  Slllas  Italicu?!,  in  describini:  the  lattle  of 
Cannae,  speaks  of  the  "  stagnant  Auiidu»"  («ta^na 
Aujidia,  X.  180;  see  also  d.  610),  an  epfthet  weU 
dei^ened  where  it  traverses  that  celebrated  pUun. 
So  winding  is  this  part  of  its  coarse,  that  the  di»> 
tance  fiom  the  bridge  of  CaiiadnBi  to  tiie8ea,whidi 
is  only  15  milea  in  a  direct  line,  is  nearly  doublo 
that  disUince  along  the  river.  (Lupuli,  iter  Vt- 
ntum.  p.  176;  Swinboma,  TVove^,  vol.  i.  p.  165; 
Giustini.ani,  Dh.  Gtogr.  pt.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  44.) 
Stralio  speaks  of  it  as  navigable  for  a  distance  iHf 
90  stadia  from  ita  mouth,  at  which  point  tlie  Qm- 
nusians  had  an  emporium.  But  thi.-*  could  never 
have  been  acce^aible  to  any  but  very  small  vetssels. 
(Strab.  ^i.  p.  283;  PHn.  iu.  11.  16;  IMa,  iL  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  15.) 

There  are  at  the  present  day  only  tJirce  bridges 
over  the  Aufidus,  all  of  which  an  believed  to  have 
been  originally  of  ancient  construrtion ;  the  one  called 
the  PimU  di  Canota,  3  miles  W.  of  that  city,  was 
traversed  by  the  Via  Trajanu  from  Ilerdonia  to 
Cannsiam;  that  called  the  J'unU  di  Sta.  \ 
abont  7  miles  from  Lacedogna,  is  clearly  the  Pons 
AuKiDi  of  the  Itin.  Anu  (p.  121),  which  places  it 
on  the  direct  road  from  Jkneventum  to  Venusia, 
18  11  P.  from  the  latter  city.  The  andent  Roiran 
bridge  is  still  prejiened,  and  an  inscription  recunls 
ita  restoration  by  M.  Aurelioa.  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia, 
iT.e.5,  p.  469;  Lnpul),  Iter  Kenwm.  p.  178;  fio. 
raanelli,  vol.  ii.  ].p.  230,  2:51.) 

The  Itineraries  ahw  notice  a  station  at  the  month 
of  tlw  river  where  it  was  cttiaaed  by  tlie  eonst  road 
from  Sijxmtum  to  I'.ririum;  but  its  name  i.s  cor- 
rupted into  Autidena  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  314)  and  Au- 
fiamn  (Tab.  Ptat)  [K.  H.  B] 

AUFINA,  a  city  of  the  Vf•^tiIn,  nientioned  only 
by  Fliny  (iii.  12.  s.  17),  who  eniuncrates  the  "  Au- 
finates  Ciamontaid''  among  the  communities  of  the 

Vcstini;  and  tells  ns  tliat  they  were  niiilwl  with  the 
pcltuinates,  but  whether  muuidpally  or  locally,  is  not 
dear.  The  modern  idOage  of  Cfma^  abont  IS  milea 
N.  of  Popoli,  in  tlie  lofty  and  rugged  group  of 
mountains  N.  of  the  Atemus,  retains  the  ancient 
site  as  well  as  name,  h  was  m  bishop's  eee  aa  late 
as  the  6th  century,  and  numerous  antiquities  Iiave 
been  found  there.  (Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluver.  p, 
140;  RomancUi,  vol.  iii.  p.  271.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

AUFONA,  a  river  in  Britain.  In  Tacitus  (^Annal 
xii.  31)  we  find  tliat  Ostoriiw  covered  the  rivers 
Sabrina  and  Antona  with  encampments.  The  Geo- 
prajiher  of  liaveniia  h.as  Aufotm.  riiid  the  Glouee>fer- 
shirc  AvoH  suits  the  locality.  This  ha.s  justihed 
tlie  current  notion  that  such  was  either  the  tnie 
reading  of  Tacitus,  or  else  tliat  it  wouM  have  been 
more  correctly  so  written  by  the  author. '  [Ii.  G.  L.J 

AUGEIAK  {Mytiai:  Eth.  AiI^cot*,!).  1.  A 
town  of  Locris  Epicnemidia,  near  Scurplieia,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  which  bad  disappeared  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.  (Horn.  JL  iL  588;  Strab.  is.  pi. 
426;  Stepb.  B. 

2.  A  town  of  Laconia,  uentroned  by  Homer  (IL 
ii.  58.3),  probaUj  the  mom  aa  the  kttr  AagiM. 
[Aboiab.] 

AUXIILA  (r&  AtfyiAa:  Eth.  AbytXirtu.  Steph. 
B. ;  AffyiAoi,  Ptol. ;  Augilao  or  Augylae,  Mela  and 
Plin.:  Atffdah),  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Barca,  in 
the  region  of  Cyreiuuca,  fai  K.  Africa,  about  3}°  S. 
of  Cyrene.  Henxlitus  nnntidii-  it  ns  one  of  the 
oa^es  formed  by  salt  hills  (voAwfol  £Aot),  which  be 
places  at  ioternals  e(  10  days*  journey  along  the 
ridge  cf  and  whidi  he  infyi—  to  ftna  the  N. 
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jnar;nn  of  the  Girat  Deswt.  Ills  distance  of  10 
days'  W.  of  the  oasis  of  Ammon  is  confirmed  by 
Hornemann,  who  made  the  joorney  with  great  speed 
in  9  dars ;  but  the  time  usually  tnken  by  the  cara- 
Tans  18  13  days.  In  the  tinio  of  Herodotus  the 
OMk  belonged  to  the  Nabaxoxbs,  who  then  dwelt 
abag  the  phore  from  Efrypt  to  the  Great  Syrtia; 
and  who,  in  the  s\immcr  time,  left  their  flocks  on 
the  coast,  and  migrated  to  Augila  to  gather  the 
diite^  with  which  it  abounded.  (Herod,  ir.  172. 
182:  in  tljc  latter  passage  some  MSS.haTe  Myi\a.) 
It  was  not,  however,  aninhabited  at  other  seasons,  for 
Herodotus  expressly  says,  koI  Mpmwot  w«f4  mbrbp 
oUttovoi.  Mela  and  Pliny,  in  abridging  tfa*  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  have  traasfem-d  to  the  Aogilne 
(by  a  carelesmeM  which  ia  evident  on  comparison) 
what  he  myi  of  the  Nasamonea.  (MeU,  i.  4,  8; 
Plin.  T.  4.  8.)  They  pUcc  them  next  to  the  Gurn- 
mantes,  at  a  distance  of  13  days'  joorney.  (Plin.) 
Ptolemr  (it.  S.  §  30)  menliflnB  the  Aogilaa  and  the 
Xa.saiiione8  tu(;etlicr,  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  NaannoiMB,  when  dmen 
baek  from  the  coast  hf  the  Greek  eoloDiita,  hn<l 
made  the  cash  of  An.:i!a  their  chief  abodflk  Ste- 
phanos Byxantinos  calls  Augila  a  city. 

The  AMI,  widdi  aUH  relahia  Its  ancient  name, 
Jbrma  en*  of  the  cliicf  stations  on  the  caravan  route 
iimn  CailO  to  Fotzan.  It  is  placed  by  licnnell  in 
30P  8*  N.  lat.  and  46'  E.  long.,  180  miles  SE. 
of  Rarca,  180  W.  by  N".  of  Siw:ih  (the  Amnionitini), 
and  426  K.  by  N.  of  Mourzouk.  Later  outiioritics 
place  Aujilah  (the  village)  in  29°  1ft'  N.  lat.  and 
21°  rir/  K.  long.  It  r>»n-ist.s  nf  three  oases,  that  of 
Aujilith  properly  so  calkxi,  and  those  of  Jalloo 
(Pacho:  Mojabra,  Homenuuui)  and  Luhkerrth, 
a  little  E.  and  NE.  of  the  former,  mntainin?  several 
vlllaf,'es,  the  chief  of  which  i^  called  Aujilah,  ami 
supporting  a  population  of  9000  or  10,000.  t^ach 
of  these  oases  is  a  small  hill  (the  Ko\vy6s  of  Hero- 
doliui),  covered  with  a  forest  of  polm-trees,  and 
rising  out  ot'  an  unbroken  plain  of  red  sand,  at  the 
&  foot  of  the  mountain  range  on  the  S.  of  Cyrenaica. 
The  sand«  around  the  oasis  m  im|Ht;gnated  witli  salts 
of  aoda.  They  are  connected  witli  the  N.  coast  by  a 
series  of  smaller  oases,  Augila  ia  still  fiunous  for  the 
palm-trees  mentioned  by  Henidotna  and  bytfae  Aralnan 
gei>graphcr  Abulfeda.  An  inten-stiiti:  jiarallel  to 
Uerodotns's  ttarj  of  the  gathering  of  the  date  har« 
Tcet  by  the  Kaaamonea  occnrs  In  the  ease  of  a  simi- 
lar oa.sia  further  to  the  K..  tlic  dates  of  vriiieh  are 
gathered  by  the  people  of  Dcma  on  the  ooaat. 

Accordinir  to  Procopius  {Aedif.  vi.  1),  there  were 
temples  in  the  oasis,  which  Justinian  coiivortcil  into 
Christian  churches.  There  are  btill  some  traces  of 
ndna  to  he  seen. 

(Rennell,  Geofp-aphtf  <^  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
209,  212,  213,  271 ;  Uomemann,  Journal  of  Tra- 
from  Cairo  to  ifourmmkf  Heenn,  Rmetrekes, 
African  Xatiotu,  vol.  i.  p.  213;  Pacho, 
Voyage  dans  la  Marmariquf^  p.  272.)    [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTA  (Eth.  Augusumus,  Steph.  B.  *.  r, 
ASyowTTo),  a  Cilici.an  town,  in  the  infcri.ir.  (IMin. 
V,  27.}  The  name  shows  that  it  was  citlu  r  fuundcd 
under  the  patranage  of  some  Konian  emperor,  or  a 
new  Roman  name  wa.s  '/iven  to  an  old  place.  Ptolemy 
places  this  town  in  a  district  named  lir^elice.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  AUSCORUM  (Auch),'iiw  chief  town 
of  the  Ausci,  a  ficople  of  Aqnitania.  Augnita  was 
originally  Climberruni  (MeU,  ill  2),  which  seems  to 
be  a  Basque  name.  Like  many  other  Gallic  towns 
named  Aqgosta,  it  (Stained  this  appeUatioo  under 
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Augustas  or  some  of  his  snccesmrs.  It  was  m  tho 
rood  from  Bordmux  to  Toulouse.  It  appears  in  the 
Table  under  the  name  Elibcrre:  and  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Hin.,  on  tho  route  from  Aginnnm  (40^  to 
Lngdnnom  in  Aquitania,  under  the  name  or  CUm- 
bemun.  Auch  is  the  chief  town  of  the  department 
ci  (rer»,  and  on  the  river  (ttr»t  a  tribataiy  of  the 
Gwvmm.   [Agaci.]  [0.  LA 

Al  ('.I'STA  ASTURIOA.    [Amnac4  Ao- 

OUSTA^   

AUCnJSTA  EMBWA  (Aiyovorm  *ntu^: 

Merida,  Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  Ln-iitania  in  Spain, 
was  boilt  in  b,  c.  83,  by  Pnblius  CaiisiaS|  the 
legate  of  Angnstns,  who  edeniied  it  wHh  tlie  veto> 

mns  of  the  5th  and  10th  Icj^ioas  who^c  term  of 
service  had  expired  (emeriti)^  at  tho  close  of  tho 
Caatabriaa  War.  (Dion  Caaa.  liiL  S6;  Stnh.  iii. 

pp.  l.M,  IGT).)  It  w:i,s,  of  course,  a  colnnia  fp'm 
the  tlrst,  and  at  a  later  period  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  the  jus  Italicnm.  (Paullus,  Diff.  viii.  de 
Cens.)  It  w.as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  juridical 
divisions  of  Lusitauia,  the  conveatus  Emrritensis. 
( I'lin.  ir.  22.  s.  35.)  It  speedily  became  the  ca]iital 
(il  LuMtania,  .and  one  of  tho  greatest  cities  of  .'^pain. 
(Mela,  ii.  6.)  Ausonius  celohratca  it  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  {Ordo  Nobil.  Urb.  vva^  W^nsdorf,  EftU 
LaU  Mm.  vol.  v.  p.  1329)^^«U^,^etj^c^/^(<,■7s  t^- 

"  Clara  niihi  post  ha.s  mcmorabere,  nomcn  T1>crum,^'  »' 
Einerita  aequoreus  quam  practerlabitur  auuiis, 
Submittit  eui  tola  anoa  Hjspania  fascaa. 

Cordulwi  lion,  nfni  arco  p<itciis  tihi  Tarraeo  cettat| 
(juacijuc  t>iiiU  jK'iugi  jaciat  hc  llnicara  dive^." 

Emerita  itood  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Anas  (Gua- 
diana),  bat  a  part  of  its  territory  lay  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river,  on  which  account  Hyginus  placc!;  it  in 
llacluria.  (Ilygin.  Lim.  Const,  p.  154.)  Fronj 
its  position  on  the  borders  ef  Lnntaaia  and  Baetica, 
we  have  variou.s  statements  of  the  people  and  district 
to  which  it  belongcil.  !>tnibo  a5signs  it  to  the 
Turduli,  a  pari  of  wh<(m  certainly  dwelt  at  one  time 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anas  (comp.  Plin.  /.  c); 
Prudentius  to  the  Yettoncs  {Hymn,  in  EulaL  is. 
186).  Ptolemy  simply  mentions  it  as  an  inland  city 
of  the  Losituii  (ii.  5.  §  8>  It  is  one  of  his  pointa 
of  astronomical  olwoi  vatioBi  havinig  14  In.  1ft  miiu 

in  it.',  lon-e.vt  day,  and  boi^g  8|  ImUB  W.  of  Aki- 
andria  (viii.  4.  §  3)k 
Emerita  was  me  centre  of  a  great  number  of  roada 

hrancliiiiL-  out  into  the  three  provinces  of  Spain :  the 
chief  dibtiinces  along  which  were,  162  M.  I',  to 
Hispalis;  144  to  Cordnba;  145, 161,  and  820,  by 
(litTciTnt  routes,  to  Olisipo;  313  to  the  mouth  «f  '.ha 
Anas;  632  to  Caesarangusta,  or  348  by  a  shorter 
roote,  or  458  hf  tho  rente  throu^li  lAaHania.  (/Ma. 
Am.  ;.p.  414,  41.'),  41G,  418,  419,  420,  4.11,  4.32, 
433,  438,  444.)  Its  territory  was  of  great  fertility, 
and  prodveod  llie  fliMat  eU?ea.  (Plin.  sr.  8.  s.  4  ) 
riitiy  al>*o  mentions  a  kind  of  cochineal  (coccus)  as 
tound  in  its  neighbourhood  and  most  highly  esteemed 
(iv.  41.  s.  65). 

The  coins  of  Emerita  are  very  ntmieroas,  mi->?t  of 
tliem  bearing  the  heads  of  the  Augustan  family, 
with  epigraphs  n  fcrrinr;  to  the  Oll^  of  Uie  city, 
and  celebrating  its  tuunder,  in  some  cases  with 
divine  honours.  A  fre<iuent  ty|je  is  a  city  gate, 
generally  bearing  the  inscription  Emkrita  ArousTAt 
a  device  wiiich  has  been  adopted  as  tlie  cognizance 
of  the  modem  city.  (Flore*,  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  384; 
Eckhi  l,  /),trtr.  Xiim.  Vtt.  vol.  i.  jip.  12,  1,3.) 

And  well  mi^  Uetida,  though  now  but  a  poor 
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neglected  toMm  of  4500  inhabitiint'<,  cling  to  the 
memory  of  licr  past  glory;  for  few  cities  in  tlie 
Roman  ein{iiin;  lure  such  magniiicent  ruiiis  to  attest 
their  andent  spleudoar.  It  has  been  fitly  called 
**tiw  Rome  of  Spain  in  raipect  of  Mu]<oiii1ous  and 
.  well-prwwTVwl  montumnts  of  antiijuity."  (^^ord,  p. 
^g58  )  l:  iitaiiM  of  all  the  great  buildings  which 
adorued  a  BomM  city  of  the  first  class  are  foond 
withni  a  divdt  ef  aboat  half  a  mile,  on  a  hill  which 
farmed  tlie  niulmw  of  tho  city.  Tlio  Goths  pre- 
•crved  and  even  repaired  the  Boman  edifices;  and, 
aft  the  Arab  conqoest,  Mends  called  Ibrth  from  the 
Moorish  IfAlrr  >Iu.-.'i  the  i-xtlaiiiation,  that  "all  tlic 
amid  most  have  been  called  together  to  build  such 
a  citj."  Tht  OMiqiierars,  as  nsnal,  put  its  stabihty 
to  the  sevwssi  twt,  and  the  ruins  of  ^lerida  con»b>t 
of  what  was  solid  oaough  to  withstand  their  violence 
and  the  nwra  iBsklioat  cBcroachmeiits  of  the  dtisens, 
who  for  ages  have  used  the  aii<  It  iit  city  as  a  quarry. 
Witiiin  tlie  circuit  ti  the  citjr,  the  ground  u  oovercd 
with  tTMSS  of  the  aocisnt  nMi  ana  pavements,  re- 
in;iins  of  toiiipU-s  au  I  otlier  buildings,  fraiMiirnts  iS 
columns,  statues,  and  las-reUe£i,  with  uuineruus  in- 
■eriptioas.  A  particnlar  aoeoant  of  the  aotiqiiities, 
which  are  too  numpr>Hi>  to  dc^crib*'  Ikto,  i^  given  l)y 
LabofYle  and  J-'ord.  The  circus  is  still  so  peHbct  that 
it  night  be  used  for  hmss  as  of  old,  and  the  thsatre, 
the  voniit:inrs  of  ^vhi^h  STS perfect,  Ims  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  modem  buD-fl^t.  The  great  squedoct 
is  one  of  the  grsadsst  remains  of  antiqaitj  in  the 
worM;  and  there  arc  several  other  aquotlucts  of  less 
cuuMNjueitee,  and  the  remains  ot  v.ust  n>M'rvuir.s  f  ir 
water.  The  Roman  bridge  over  tho  Gv<tdiaua,  of 
81  arches,  2573  feet  loiifr,  2C>  bread,  and  33  above 
the  ri^er,  upheld  by  (ioth  and  Moor,  and  n>|jaircd 
by  Philip  III.  iu  1610,  remained  uninjured  till  the 
IVniuMiiar  War  of  our  own  time,  when  tome  of  the 
arches  were  blown  up,  ia  April  1812.  (Florez, 
£fp.  Sayr.  vol,  xiiL  pp.  87,  foil.;  Laborile,  Itine- 
raire  de  VEtpafpte,  vol.  iii.  pp.  399,  foil.,  3rd  ed.; 
ford,  Uandbook  of  Spain,  pp.  2o8,  foil.)     [P.  S.J 

AUGUSTA  FIK.MA.  [Astioi.] 

AUGUSTA  GEMELLA.  [Tucci.] 

AUGUSTA  JULIA.  [Gadks.] 

AUGUSTA  PKAETOTJIA  (^Airyovcra,  Strab.; 
Aiyovora  npavrmpla^  PtoL),  a  city  of  Cisalpuie 
Ganl,  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi,  situated  at  the 
but  of  the  Alpii,  iu  the  valley  of  the  Duria  ilajor: 
it  is  now  oaUed  ^oito,and  gives  to  the  whole  valley 
ef  tlie  Dnria  tlis  name  of  Ka/^J«sfti.  It  was  a 
Li>man  colony,  foimdod  by  Augustus,  who,  after  Uie 
somplete  sutj^ugation  of  the  Salfts-iiaiis  by  Tereutios 
Varro^  eetabttshsd  here  a  body  of  3,000  veterans. 
From  the  ^tatement  of  Stralx),  that  the  cnliniv  was 
settled  oa  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Vairo,  it  would 
appear  tibaA  Atn  was  prevkmsty  no  town  on  this 
upot;  but  the  import.ince  of  its  position  .it  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  two  paaws  over  the  Pennine  and 
OrsuB  AlpH  (the  Great  and  Little  St  Bernard) 
cau-'wl  it  quickly  to  ri-e  to  gn-at  ]>nir.p  rity,  and  it 
soon  became,  what  it  has  ever  since  conUnued,  the 
eapitBl  of  the  whole  vall^  and  snrrannding  region. 
(Stnib.  iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cokv  liii.  25;  Plin.  iii.  17. 
s.  2 1 ;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  34.)  According  to  Pliny  it  was 
the  extrame  point  of  Italy  towards  the  north,  SO  tint 
he  r.  .  kons  the  length  of  that  country  *' ab  Alpino 
fine  Prsetoriae  Augustae  "  to  lihegium.  (JI.  N.  iii 
5.  §  6.)  The  inportanes  of  Angntta  Ftaeknria 
tinder  the  Roman  enijnre  is  Miffieiently  attested  by 
its  ^■«tJ^tir^g  rtmains,  among  which  are  ihoee  of  a 
trfaimphal  aidi  at  the  entrsae*  of  the  town  on  tho 
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E.  side,  of  a  \ery  good  style  of  arrhitectnre,  and 
prnlialily  nf  tli.-  time  of  AugustU-s,  bnt  wliich  has 
l(fct  iti  iiiitription.  Besides  this,  there  is  auotiier  an- 
cient gate,  now  half  buried  by  theaoeumahitionof  tho 
soil;  a  fine  Roman  bridge,  and  some  reniain-s  of  an 
amphitheatre;  while  numeroos  arcliitectural  frag- 
ments attcHt  the  magnifioenea  tlie  public  build- 
ings with  wliich  the  dty  was  once  adorned.  (Millin. 
Koy.  en  Piemont,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14 — 17.)  [E.  il.  11.1 
AUGUSTA  RAURACOUUM  {Aug$t\  tho  chief 
town  of  the  Baurad,  who  bwdcred  on  tlie  Helvetii. 
(Cms.  B.O.U  5.)  A  Roman  colony  was  .settled 
here  by  L.  Munatius  PUnciis,  in  the  time  of  .Augus- 
tus, as  is  proved  by  an  inscriDtioo.  (Plin.  iv.  17, 
ed.  Haid.  note.)  Ammlsaos  (xiv.  10)  gives  it  the 
name  Il.mnn  um,  and  fues  its  pR>ition  on  the  border 
U  the  Rhine.  The  town  suffered  from  the  Ale^ 
nianid,  and  was  rednoed  to  a  mere  fbrt,  Ctastnim 
Rauniceiise.  AugH  is  in  the  canton  of  Bale,  .six 
miles  cast  of  fi&le,  and  on  the  left  baidc  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  now  a  vilfa^.  In  the  sixteenth  eentoiy  tfasra 

wrri-  .>-li!l  !!sai:y  n  ii'.ai;;s  of  Augusta,  and  OBlong 
them  a  large  auipliilheatie.  rRAi;KACt.l 

AUGUSTA  SUESSONUir  or  8UB8SIONI7M 
(Sbwforu).  The  position  of  this  place  is  Hetcrniinsd 
by  the  Itiuerarics.  It  is  twice  called  simply  Soes- 
sonso  in  tlw  Antonine  Itin.  It  was  on  tlie  road  from 
Dunx-ortoruin  {Rhdms')  to  S.'uiiarnhriva  (Anneus). 
Soistom  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aitne,  in  the 
department  of  iioMS.  Under  the  bter  empin  there 
wa.s  a  Roman  DlUMliKtory  of  .shicld.s,  buli.st.ie,  and 
annour  for  the  cavalry  called  Clibanarii.  D'Anville 
and  others  suppose  that  the  Novitnlunum  of  Caesar 
G.  ii.  12)  was  the  place  that  afterwards  became 
Augasta  Suevsonum ;  and  it  may  be,  but  il  is  only  a 
conjecture.    [Si  kssiones.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TAUKINOKU.M  {\vyowrra.  Taufn- 
va>¥,  Ptol.:  Torino  or  Turin),  tlte  capital  of  the 
Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Tatuiui,  was  situated  on  tho 
river  Pmlu",  at  its  junction  with  the  Duria  Minor  or 
Dora  Kipiiria.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Pad  us 
began  to  be  navigable,  and  to  this  circumstance, 
oombined  with  its  position  on  the  line  of  high  road 
leading  from  Hediolanum  and  Ticinum  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Cottian  Alps  (.VoiU  Cewc ere),  the  city 
donhtless  owed  its  ear^  immrtanoe.  It  is  probablo 
that  the  chief  dty  of  tho  Tsnrinl,  whidi  was  taken 
by  Hannibal  inuncdiately  after  hi.s  descent  into  Italy 
(Polyl).  iii.  60),  and  the  name  of  which,  accordiog 
to  A[ipiau  (.-Innti.  5),  was  Tanrsna,  was  the  same 
that  becauje  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
rccci%-ed  from  him  tho  name  of  Augusta.  The  only 
subsequent  mention  of  it  hi  bistcrf  is  during  the 
dvil  war  between  Othoanl  Vilellius,  a.  i>.  69,  when 
a  considerabie  port  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  soldieiv  of 
the  hitter  (Tae.  HiH.  n.  66);  bat  we  learn  both 
from  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  as  well  as  from  numerous 
inscriptioiiii,  that  it  retained  its  colonial  raidc,  and 
wa.s  a  ploc-e  of  importonoo  vidsr  the  Reman  empire. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  ^'.  21 ;  PtciLiil  I.  §  35 ;  Gniter.  Inter. 
pp.  45b.  8,  495.  di  MaAi,  ifos.  Veron.  pp.  309 
—933;  Uilfin.  F<y.  e»  Piimmty  vol  L  p.  954.) 

The  name  of  Augusta  seems  to  have  Imh-h  gra- 
dually dropped,  and  the  city  itself  came  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged :  thos 
we  find  It  termed  in  the  Itinemries  .-imply  "  TaOf 
rini,"  from  whence  comes  its  modem  name  of  Torino 
or  Turin.  It  continue*l  after  the  fell  of  the  IJoinaii 
empin*  to  be  a  place  of  importance,  and  Uxaine  tliu 
capital  of  Picduuiut,  as  it  now  is  of  the  kingdom  of 
SMdiniib  With  tho  osceftisn  «f  tho  insoriplioM 
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wbidi  hare  bern  mentioned  Avn,  H  retains  no  vcm- 
tigM  of  antMaitT.  [£.  IL  B.l 

AUGUSTA  TREVIRGRUM  (JWer,  or  fVivt^, 

M  Uw  Frrnch  call  it),  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
tho  Mooel,  DOW  in  tbe  rnu&ian  imitarj.  It  was 
soinaliinci  rimpty  called  Aoirnota,  and  oometiinw 

under  the  later  enjpire  Treviri,  whence  the  modem 
namo  Trier,  Cacaar  namea  no  town  among  the 
Traviri.  Trier  k  the  CdcdaTrwitorum  of  Tadtaa 

(IlUt.  iv.  62).  It  ia  mentionwl  by  Mela  tindt  r  the 
name  of  Augiuta  (iii.  2),  aud  we  maj  conclude  from 
the  pralNiUe  period  of  Mela  that  H  was  settled  hj 
Au-riustus.  It  appears  frum  Taritns  (HUt.  iv.  77), 
that  the  Koman  colonia  vas  cotmected  with  th«  op- 
podte  bank  lija  bridge,  as  the  modem  town  is;  and 
this  Ktiliur?!  «as  called  Viaia  Voclanni,  as  we  lenrn 
frum  sepulchral  ioscriptioDS  found  on  the  left  hank. 
Some  commentatora  haTe  incorrectly  sappoMd  that 
Stniho  (p.  194)  speaks  of  this  bridge;  !>nt  he  is 
speaking  uf  bridging  the  lihine.  The  walls  uf  Uie 
town  an  alto  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Ansonioa, 
who  wrote  in  tho  second  half  of  the  fonrth  century 
of  tlie  Christian  acra,  places  Treviri  ftjurth  in  his 
list  of  "  nobilcs  urbes,"  a  rank  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled from  beinc  the  head  (]iiartcri  of  the  Roman 
oommanders  on  the  Khine,  and  the  frequent  residence 
of  the  Human  emperors  or  Caesars.  From  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  of  tbe  Christian  aera 
Trier  was  visited  by  tbe  emperors,  and  in  tbe  fourth 
ceotory  it  wa-s  tlie  re^nilar  imperial  residence  in  this 
division  of  Gallia.  Trier  one  of  tbe  sixty  great 
towns  of  Gallia  which  were  taken  bj  the  Frsnki 
and  the  Alemanni,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Aoreliao,  and  rooovwed  hj  Fraboa.  (FL  Vopiscos, 
iVoSw,  c  IS.)  The  Teetaratioo  of  liier  seenn  to 
be  due  to  the  emperor  Con.stantine  the  Great,  who 
frum  A.  D.  306  to  A.  D.  331  frequentl/  reaidied  at 
Trier.  The  pancfryrie  attriboted  to  the  riietoridan 
Kumenius,  proiMuimtl  Ix'fore  Constantine  at  Trier 
in  A.  i>.  310,  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  city  as  rising 
again;  and  the  canclntten,  from  the  woids  of  the 
panepyri^t.  Mt  ms  to  Ik?  tliat  Constantine  rebuilt  or 
repaired  the  walls  of  Trier.  Ue  ma^  have  consi- 
denbfy  beautifted  the  place,  bal  H  is  mwertab  how 
■meh,  riH'T  it  had  bwn  d:i;iia;.,'etl  by  the  Gi  nii.ins. 
Enmeuius  mentions  tlie  great  circus  of  Trier,  tbe 
basilicae,  and  the  forum,  as  royal  worin.  The  dtf 
prabahly  receivwl  other  enibellishinents  after  the 
period  of  Constantino,  and  it  w&s  a  tluuriahiug  phue 
when  Ansonins  wrote.  It  had  establishments  for 
education,  and  a  mint.  Trii-r  stands  on  level  uround, 
surrounded  by  gentle  hiiis,  Uic  slopes  of  wluch  are 
covered  with  Vina%  as  tfaqr  wem  when  AoKmhui 
rUiteti  tho  place. 

The  Iloman  bridge  over  the  Mosel,  jirokildv  the 
work  of  Agrip)ia,  existed  till  the  Frvndi  wats  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1689,  when  it  is  said  t'l  have  l>cen 
blown  up.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  uriL'iual 
structure  are  the  massive  foundations  and  the  piers. 
Tbe  arches  were  rastorad  in  1717 — 1720.  The 
blocks  of  tbe  ancient  structure  are  from  six  to  nine 
feet  long,  tlirec  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  with' 
oat  aiqr  cement.  Tbe  piers  are  on  an  average  66 
ftet  ktgfa  and  SI  wide.  There  are  eight  archra. 
The  bridge  is  690  feet  long  and  24  wide.  Oite  of 
the  dtjr  gate*  renaio^  which  recent  excavations 
have  diown  to  be  hi  the  Ihie  of  the  walls  of  the  city. 
This  Port.a  Martis  or  Porta  Xiirra.  ils  it  was  called 
in  tbe  middle  ages,  is  a  oohiasal  wwk.  It  is  a  kind 
of  qnadrangla  115  Aet  kqg;  and  in  the  oential  or 
friaeipal  part  it  is  47,  and  b  tha  two  prq)ect'ur 
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bides  67  feet  deep:  it  is  91  feet  high.  It  is  four 
stories  high  hi  the  flanks,  but  in  one  of  tbe  flanks 
only  thiee  storiee  remain.  There  are  two  gatewi^i 

in  the  central  f»art,  each  14  feet  wide;  and  over  the 
gateways  there  is  a  chamber  52  feet  long  and  22  feet 
wide.   This  boildhig  Is  cooelraeled  of  great  blodn 

of  stfme,  without  cement;  some  nf  tLeni  four  to  five 
feet  in  lezigth,  and  others  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
long.  It  ie  a  atroetnre  of  enennoiie  itrength,  a  gi- 
gantic and  irnjK.sjnp  niorumoiit.  In  the  chambers 
there  is  a  collection  of  Koman  antiquities  found  in 
and  about  Trier:  many  of  the  eeolptareo  are  of  ca- 
cellent  M  orknianship.  A  view  and  jilan  of  the  Porta 
Nigra  are  given  in  the  JJictionary  of  Autiquitift^  'sf^ 
prM6.  On  the  outside  of  the  present  town  arc  the 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  included' 
within  the  ancient  walls.  TIm  longer  axis  is  219 
feet,  and  the  shorter  155.  Then  an  also  remains 
of  the  ancient  Thennae.  which  are  con^tnif  tmi  of 
limestone  aud  ro«s  of  bricks  alleniately,  except  the 
beautiful  arches,  which  arc  entirely  of  brick.  These 
and  other  remains  uf  Trier  an>  descriltc"»l  by  Wytten-  ' 
bach,  Reckerclus  sur  it*  Antiquiies  Romaines,  (J-c,  j;f 

de  Ttht$^uAFormikmgmfhc.'^  andalso  byotberi 

writers.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TBICASTINOBUM,  as  Pliny  (iii. 

4)  calls  h,  or  Ai^jMla,  ao  it  is  simply  called  in  tbe 

Itineraries.    It  was  on  tbe  road  between  Valetitia 

(  Valence),  on  the  l{hoi>e,and  l)ca  Vocontionim  {i'u  ). 

It  is  said  to  be  Aotut-en-DioU,  on  the  DnVne  a 

branch  of  tbe  Bhooe,and  in  the  doartment  of  X^rosM. 

D'Anrille  |daces  Aogoato  Tricasfinoram  at  /  W- 

tntit- Chateaux,  north  of  Oromge;  and  tbe  Augusta 

of  tbe  ItuNntfiee  at  Aoasle.   There  are  said  to  be 

eonsidenble  remains  at  Aomte.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TKINOBANTUM.  [LosniMi  m  ] 
AUGLbTA  VAGiE.NNUKUM  (Air/oAart^  fio- 

TMivwp,  Ptol;  an  inscription,  OreH.  76,  has  Arc. 

Bag.  for  Augusta  Bagiennorani),  the  chief  city  fif 

the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Yagiennif  is  mentioned 

both  by  Pliny  and  Ptoienqr,  and  the  finner  speaks 

of  it  as  a  pkcc  of  importance.     (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; 

Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  35.)    But  though  the  name  would 

lead  tu  to  enppooe  that  it  was  a  cokny  of  Angostas, 

we  have  no  art  nunt  of  its  foundation,  nor  do  ar- 
dent authors  atlunl  any  due  to  its 
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good  evidepw  of  it  tbrmigbout  tH, 
There  aiw  topeit'r.ont  details  iu  rJ 
many  P'^'^ons  wViicb  will  call  down  «(, 
kutbor's  head  ihe  malcdlcUons  o£  "i : 
♦'friends." 

TliP  <l5ir>?  ootifession  of  tbe  burgl 
lass  on  Loiiii  lalaud  buuday  night. »* 
the  interest  In  the  fale  of  CharA.  >• 
cblM  stolen  from  lilahome  InPh'k 
last  July.  From  tbat  Itne  till  i 
nulLcntic  trace  of  llio  lost  child  or  of 
tiapi»3rs  has  been  luuiid.   Vague  hit, 
come  from  distant  places  from  tima 
putting  tbe  dettetlves  on  a  false  af 
eseltlDC  yai?  bopea  iubis  heart-brof 
•  ts.  Beyond  this  there  has  been  I 
n  which  a  «tolation  of  this  dark  ai., 
iiystary  could  l>e  hoped  for.  Th«« 
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AUOnSTOBOKA. 

A.  p.  14,  after  the  conqoMt  ef  Raetia 

hr  I>ni5ns.  This  is  no  dowhl  the  place  to  which 
Tiu-itus  (^Gervi.  41)  applifs  tlio  expressioo  "splen- 
Rortiac  pn»\incLie  coloni*.**  Daring  the 
ludf  uf  the  fourth  century  the  Romans  w  ith- 
drew their  garrisoo,  and  the  plai-c  was  ^Im'Ii  up  to 
th*  Akmuini,  under  whom  it  soon  became  a^rain  a 
town  of  great  aninenco.  (Scxt.  Kuf.  lO;  I'tul.  ii. 
IS.  §  3;  comp.  Von  Raiaer,  Die  Jioni.  DenkmaUr 
m  Amgtbm-g,  1820.  4to.)  [L.  8.] 

AUGUSTOBONA.  [TucAssEa.] 
AUGUSTOBRl'GA  (^k^ownStp^-.  Elh.  Au- 
nitflbfigens^i>)>  l-  A  city  of  I.u>itntiia,  on  the  road 
BOB  Bmerita  to  Tolctum,  56  iL  P.  from  tlie  former 
and  M  from  the  Utter.  (Itm.  Ant.  ]\  438.)  It 
•MOM  loeomapaod  to  iWnte  de  Ar^obitpo,  oa  the 
Khank  ef  the  Tagxu:  others  seek  it  at  ViUar 
iVdhwo.    (IJkert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  396.) 

2.  A  citv  (if  the  Veltones  in  LuMtAuia,  probably 
near  Cimiad  Rodrigo,  (PtoL  u.  5.  §  9.) 

It  is  nnentain  whkli  cf  the  above  b  the  stipen- 
diary town  of  Pliny  (iv.  W,  a.  85.) 

iAUUa  el  Muro,  near  Soria\  «  city  of  the 
FaiwAnei,  in  SBspania  Tanaconendi,  88  K.  P. 
EL  of  Nnnuntia,  on  the  road  to  Cae^rauguitak  (Itin. 
AmL  ^  448;  PtoL  u.  6.  §  54;  Fiona,  En.  Boar. 
iroL  sir.  41;  D'AnTifie,  Mtm.  de  TAmi.  dtt 
Juter.  Tol.  xl.  p.  767 :  Ukcrt,  id.  p.  454.)  [P.  S.] 
AUGUSTODUNUM.  rbifiKAcrB.1 
AUGUSTODUKUBv  mantkoed  in  the  Table,  is 

-.lid  to  lie  Bayrux,  in  the  dcpartiKt  iit  nf  Calvados, 
as  the  Roman  milestones  prove  (VValckeoaer,  Giog, 
4c.  vol  i.  pp.  385,  396),  wUck  lum  been  (bond  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bayeux,  w  itli  thf  n.ainn  An^nis- 
todums  on  them.  D  Anville  ideutihcd  the  Arat-genuji 
«f  the  Table  with  Bayeux.  [0.  L.] 

AU(;rSTOMAGUS  (Senlh),  is  ]>huL-i\  h\  the 
Antumuc  it  in.  on  the  rooid  between  Cacsaroiuagus 
(Beautau)  and  Suessonae  (AAmom).  In  the  No- 
titia  Imperii  the  Silvanectes  are  nwntioncd  as  bo- 
knging  to  Iklgica  Secunda,  and  tlie  Civitas  hilva- 
Dcctum  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  of  the  pnnriDcea 
ot  Gallia.  The  name  Silvanecten  points  to  the  mo- 
dem Senlit.  in  th«>  i.  jartKn  ut  of  Oise.  [G.  L.] 
Ar(ir>  1  i  /MAN A.  rjiuCjiBaBB.] 

Wj^ov),the 
calls  Ne- 
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AUGUSTOBITDM(A^yowT^pirer),  the  capital 

of  the  LemovicM.  a  Gallic  tribe,  the  neichlionns  of 
the  Arremi  on  tlio  we&t.  lo  the  Table,  Au^os- 
toritom  is  abbreriated  or  oormpted  into  Auuita 
Tho  Anton.  Itin.  Ixtwofii  Rur(!i;:ala,  Bordeaux,  and 
Argentouiagus,  Argentott,  a;.'rccs  with  tl»e  modem 
measurements,  and  detennines  the  portion  of  Ati- 
gustorituin  to  be  Jamogc$f  the  fbnHr  capital  of  the 
Limotin.  fG.  L.l 

AULAKI  TICUOS  or  CASTBUM  (AiAafov 
rtixes:  Kurudertf),  a  Thrsdan  town  on  the  coa-st 
of  the  Eoxine,  south  of  ApoUonia.  (Arriaii,  J'eripL 
p.  24.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  Them,  men- 
tiooed  in  the  Taboi.  Peating.,  and  as  the  TheFaa 
Chorion  in  the  Periplus  AnoDymtis  (p.  14).  [L.  S.  J 
AULEBCI,  apijcars  to  be  a  generic  name,  whit  h 
included  several  Celtic  tribes.  Caesar  {B.  G.  ii.  34) 
names  the  Anlerd  with  tlie  Veneti  and  the  other 
maritime  states  In  B.  G.  \iL  75,  ho  enamerateS| 
amoqg  the  clients  of  tlie  Aedoi,  the  Aolenn  Bran- 
novioea  and  Brannovii,  as  tin  conunoQ  in*  anBOSs 
bat  the  nainot  in  this  chapter  of  Caesar  an  «Ompt| 
and  "  Brannovii "  does  not  afpear  to  be  gettaiae.  If 
the  name  Anlerd  Bnumovkea  is  genuine  in  75, 

this  brancli  of  tlie  Aoleicif  which  was  dep-ndent  on 
the  Aedoi,  must  be  distiagaiKhed  ixom  thobe  An- 
lera  who  wars  siliiatad  between  the  Lower  Seine  and 

the  Loire,  and  separated  from  the  Aedoi  bjr  the  8e> 
nones,  Camutes,  and  Bitari;,es  Cabi. 
Again,  in  vii.  75,  Caesar  naoDtiona  the  Ankrci 

Cenomani  and  the  Aulerci  Eburones,  as  the  text 
stands;  bat  it  is  geoerally  agreed  tliat  for  Kburones 
we  must  read  Eborovices,  aa  in  A  Cr.  iii.  17.  la 

this  chapter  (%'ii.  75)  Cae-i-ar  also  mention.s  the  marw 
time  btates  (ii.  34)  under  tiie  name  of  tbe  Armorio 
states;  but  his  liak  does  not  agree  with  the  list  in 
ii.  34,  and  it  does  not  contain  the  Aulerci.  Cae.-ar 
(iii.  1 7)  uieiitious  a  tribe  uf  Diabliutes  or  Diabliulres, 
to  whom  Ptolemy  gives  the  generic  naase  ef  Ankrd. 
It  Rrt-ms,  then,  that  Aulerci  was  a  general  i).ime 
under  which  several  tribes  were  ineiudttl  [C  kno» 
MAM,  DlABLINTKS,  EhLKO\1CE8].  [G.  L.j 

AULIS  (AiAts:  Eth.  AbAtUis,/em.  At»At8<s),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  utnated  on  the  Euripns,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  Grecian  fleet  as- 
sembled, when  they  were  about  to  sail  against  Truj. 
Strabo  says  that  tbe  harbour  of  Aulis  could  only 
hold  fifty  >hips,  and  that  therefore  the  Grecian  lici  t 
must  have  assembled  in  the  large  port  in  the  neigh- 
buorhood,  called  fio0tn  Xt^^f.  (Strab.  a.  p.  403.) 
Livy  states  (zlv.  27)  that  Aulis  was  distant  three 
miles  from  Chalcis.  Aulis  appean  to  have  stood 
upon  a  rocky  height,  since  it  is  called  hf  Homer  (/JL 
ii.  303)  AtiXii  wfrprifaaa,  and  by  Strabo  (/.  c  )  irc- 
Tpiiits  X'V^'  'Ihese  statements  agree  with  tlio 
position  SMigned  to  Aulb  hf  modem  tnrrellers. 
About  three  miles  south  of  Ch.i]ci^  uti  tho  IJiK-otian 
coast  are  "  two  bays  separated  from  ea«.h  other  by  a 
rocky  pednsala;  the  northera  is  small  and  win&ifr, 
the  southern  spn-ads  out  at  the  end  uf  a  ihannel 
into  a  laige  circular  basin.  The  latter  harbour,  as 
well  aa*a  village  situated  a  mOe  to  tbe  sovlliwavd  of 
it,  is  called  \'atfiy,  a  name  evidently  derived  fixwn 
fiaBi/s  Ai/Aj)v "  (Leake.)  We  may  thereiure  con- 
clude that  Aolia  was  situated  en  tiie  loeky  penin- 
bula  l>etwe»  n  these  two  liay«. 

Aulis  was  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  It  is 
called  a  kw/xt)  by  Strabo.  In  the  time  of  Psosanias 
it  luul  only  a  few  inhabitaiit*.  who  were  jiotters.  Its 
duws  into  I  temple  of  Artemis,  which  A;;auietimou  is  said  to 
O.L.] 
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vtsited  the  place.    (Dicaeardi.  88;  TMt.  ix.  19. 

§  f),  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Lt'^iki". .V< /  //  (jreece, 

Vol.  ii.  p.  262,  se^.;  Wordaworiht^t^ou  and  Attica, 

p.  4.  so<|.) 

AULOCRENAE,  "a  valley  ton  Rturwin  miles 
from  Apaniia  (Cibotiu)  for  tboee  wlio  are  going  to 
Phrygia.**  (Plin.  t.  29.)  "  The  Mareyas,"  Bars 
Pliny,  "  rises  and  is  sfxm  hidden  in  the  pLico  where 
Marsyas  contended  with  ApoUo  on  the  pipe  in  Aolo- 
ereDae;"  whence,  ptriiapt,  the  place  derma  its  name 
fnmi  the  Ipfr^nfl  of  Apollo  and  M.irsvas,  as  it  me-ms 
the  fuiintain-s  of  tlic  pipe.  Strabo  describes  the  Itlar- 
•yw  and  Maeandcr  as  tfahlf,  acocrdiof  to  report,  in 
one  lake  al)ove  Celaenae,  which  pr  vlnres  rccds 
adapted  fur  making  rooatb-piecc^i  fur  j/iiie.-j;  lie  pvca 
no  name  to  the  Ua.  Pliny  (zri.  44)  says,  "  We 
h.ive  mentis I'tii^  the  tnirt  (^ref;i'>)  Aul'H'rene.  thnjnch 
wiiich  a  man  ii;ixNe!i  fruni  Apjiniia  into  I'hry^ia; 
there  •  plane  tree  is  shown  from  which  Mar^yas  was 
suspended,  after  belnL'  vnncjuished  by  Apollo."  lint 
Pliny  has  not  nieiitioued  the  "  repo  Auiocn-ne"  Ixe- 
fore;  and  the  passafrc  to  which  he  refers  (r.  29), 
and  which  is  here  literally  rendered,  i-*  not  quite 
clear.  Bnt  he  has  mcntione*!,  in  another  fiaj-sajje 
(v.  29),  a  lake  on  a  mountain  Aiilocrenc,  in  which 
the  ilaeander  rises.  Hamilton  {litMarches,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  498)  (hand  near  Dtmair  (Apameia  Ci- 
botus),  a  lake  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
full  of  reeda  and  rushes,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  aonire  of  the  Maeander,  and  also  to  be  the  kke 
described  by  Pliny  on  the  Mons  Aulocrene.  But 
the  AoloGTBDao  he  ronaidwg  to  be  in  the  phun  of 
JhnAaL  Thus  PBnymentiiaai  m  "vei^  Atttoerene," 
a  "  nions  Aulocrene,"  and  a  nSkj  (oon^'alliH)  Aulo- 
crenae.    FMakander.]  [G.  l^J] 

AULOCRENE.  [Aci/XTRBirAK.] 

AL'I.OX  (At-Xiir),  a  h-lli-v  between  hills  or 
banks,  was  the  name  pven  to  many  such  districts, 
and  to  plaees  eltiiated  in  them. 

1.  A  valley  in  the  north- w.".t  of  HcMCnia,  upon 
the  contiiie:i  of  Elia  and  ^leasenia,  and  tlnoQgh  which 
there  was  a  route  hito  the  Lepreatis.  Praaanfau 
speaks  of  "a  temple  of  Aselepins  Aulonius  in  what 
is  called  Auion,"  which  he  places  near  tiie  river 
Neda;  haft  whetlierdim  waa  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Anion  is  uncertain.  The  French  Commission  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  town  of  thi.s  name,  ne.ar  the 
entrance  of  the  de6le  which  conducts  from  Cypa- 
ri.ssia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neda,  and  Ixdicve  that  its 
pobition  is  nuirke<l  by  some  ruins  near  the  sea  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cy}>ari.s.suR.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  S.'-jO;  Xeii.  Hell.  iii.  2. '§  2.5,  iii.  3.  §  8; 
Polyaen.  ii.  14;  I'aus.  iv.  3G.  §  7;  Leake,  Murta, 
vol.  i.  p.  484;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  116.) 

2.  In  Myf,'iioni:i  in  Mnredoiii.-i,  .situali'd  a  day's 
mandi  from  the  ('halridiaii  Aniae.  (Time.  iv.  lOH.) 
Leake  (Xortheim  Greece,  vol.  ifi.  p^  170)  rcpanls 
it  as  ."iimply  the  name  of  the  pass,  throuph  which 
the  waterw  of  the  lake  Bolbe  flow  by  means  of  a  river 
into  the  Strymonic  gulf ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
also  the  name  of  a  place  in  this  paas.  In  later 
times  at  all  events  there  wa.s  a  town  called  Anion, 
sim  !•  it  is  iiifiiti'imNl  as  one  of  t lie  Macedonian  citice 
n»U)n>d  by  Ju.«>tinian.  Atdif.  iv,  4.) 

3.  A  small  place  in  Attica  In  the  nrining  district 
of  Laurium.  [LArRiCM.] 

4.  (Kd^ona),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  lUyricuro 
between  Apollonia  and  Orieom,  a  little  aonth  of  the 
Aous,  and  on  a  de<>p  baj.  (PUll.  iii.  18.  §  3;  Tab. 
Peut.;  Hieroc])'V 

AULON,  m  bin  b  the  nc^ghbomliood  ef  TVmntnm, 


notioed  by  Hence  fiir  the  exodlenoe  and  abnndtnce 

of  its  wine.  Martial  .nlvi  sjieaks  of  it  a.s  jmAliu  iii-j 
excellent  wine  as  well  as  wool,  for  which  the  whole 
neighbonibood  of  Tarmtmn  was  finnona.  (Her.  Conn. 

ii.  6.  18;  Mart.  xiii.  125.)  Its  Mte  .Mill  retains  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  former  respect :  it  is  now 
called  Miml$  M«km»  (probahty  a  cerrnption  ef  An- 

lont),  a  .sloping  ridge  mi  the  .sea  .'•liore  about  eiplit 
miles  £>£.  of  Tarvntum.  (Komanelli,  voL  i.  p.  2U5; 
Gaidttcd,  IkHtie  Tarmtme,  p.  tt9.)    [E.  H.  B.] 
ATT.OX  ('AuXeii' :  El-Ghi/r),  the  name  iriven 
by  the  aiuients  to  the  great  valley  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
to  it.s  continuation  quite  across  the  whole  leii<:th  of 
the  Dead  iieo,  and  for  some  distance  U>yond.  It 
signlflea  a  depceaeed  traefc  of  plam,  usually  between 
two  ninimtaius,  and  correspf>nds  with  the  Ghor  of 
tlie  Arabian  writers.  (Edri^i  jmr  Jaubtrt,  pp.  337, 
338 ;  Abulf.  Tab.  Stfr.  pp.  8,  9 ;  Schulten's  Inin 
Vit.  SolfttJ,  s.  r.  Alf/nurinn.)    AceordinET  to  Kuse- 
bius  its  extreme  liiiiit>  aiv  Mt.  Libatius,  and  the 
Desert  of  Paran,  in  Arabia  Petnxa.  Bwkbaidfc 
{Trav.  p.  844)  describes  the  course  of  the  valley 
in  the  upper  end,  near  Lake  Tiberias,  as  running 
from  N.  by  £.  to  S.  by  W.,  mid  as  about  two  hoora 
broad.    The  plain  through  which  the  river  flows  la 
for  the  most  j>art  barren,  without  trees  or  verdure; 
the  cliffs  and  slopes  of  the  river -uplands  pre^'nt  a 
wild  and  cheerless  aspect.   Opposite  to  Jericho  its 
general  coarse  is  the  same,  hut  the  cleft  which  forms 
the  valley  widens,  and  the  river  flows  through  the 
broad  plam  which  is  called  on  the  W. the  Plain  of 
Jericho,"  on  the  B.  «  the  Phdn  of  Menb.**  Joee. 
plms  sjieaks  of  the  Jordan  as  flowing  throuL'li  a 
desert  {B.  J.  iii.  10.  §  7,  iv.  8.  §  2),  and  it  preserves 
I  th»  character  to  the  prawnt  day.   Tlw  law  bed  of 
the  river,  the  absence  of  inundation  and  of  tributary 
Streams,  have  combined  to  produce  this  result.  The 
part  ef  the  valley  wbidi  ia  S.  ef  the  Dead  Sea  has 
not  yet  Uh'U  Miffiriently  exjilonnl.    The  whole  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  may  be  coosidenrd  as  one 
of  those  loni^  Hmvm  which  oeeor  frequently  amonr^ 
limestone  tnonntains,  and  has  given  to  Palestine  its 
remarkable  ooohguration.  And  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  phenomenon  ia  nArable  to  voleanie  aedon, 
of  which  the  coii'itry  around  exhibits  frcijuent  traces. 
(Robinson,  Pakstine^  vol.  ii.  pp.  215,  258,  305; 
Von  Raumer^  Ptilettma,  p.  fiG;  Rcland,  PdmL 
p.  364;  Rosenmiill-T.  Blhl.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
140 ;  Hitter,  ErtlkuiHk  Wi  st  Asien,  vol.  xv.  p.  481.) 

2.  In  SjTia.    [CoKi-K  Syuia.] 

3.  A  town  in  Cn'te  (Sti  ph.  6.  jr.  r.),  proluibly 
the  .same  .is  the  Kpisoojial  See  of  Aulopotamos. 
(Cornelius,  Crrta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  238.)  i^xonling 
to  Hocck  (Krftfi.  vol.  i.  p.  431)  it  is  repn-sented  by 
a  plaee  called  Auion,  S.  of  li^titno.      fK.  b.  J.J 

AUKANITLS.  [n*MWiewi».],  V  ^'  r 
AUKA'SILS  .MONS  {rh  Avftiaiov  Spot:  Jtbd 
AttrfJt),  a  mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  S.  of 
Numidia,  belw  the  city  of  Lamb«>>a.  It  fonns  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  so-called  Middle  Atlas,  which 
it  connects  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Great  Atlas. 
[ATtJls.]  It  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  basin  of  Uie  lake  Tritonis  {Melrir)  firom  those 
which  flow  NE.  faito  the  baain  of  the  Bagradas. 
(Pn>cop,  n.  v.  ii.  13,  19,  Aeflif.  vi.  7.)  It  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  Audos  Moos  of  Ptolemy  (t^  A^iav 
CpoT,  iv.  .3.  §  16),  [P.  S.1 

.\ri:i:A  cheh.^^xesus  (^  xpf'^v  x♦pp<^l^^ 

aoi),  in  India  extra  Qangem,  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  peninml*  of  Hdacoi.  Then  it  dan 
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AtniEUANOinjM  UBBS. 

an  Aurea  'Bepo  (4  X]F**4         ^       P*'^  ^ 

'wotUL    For  partirukn,  Me  bfOU,        [P.  S.] 
AUKELIANORUM  URBS  or  CIVITAS.  [Gk- 

AUUGI,  a  city  of  HUpania  BmUoSi  mentionod  in 
an  inscription,  Mxnncnnvu  PLAvnm  Auroita- 
XDV.  (Muraturi,  p.  1103,  No.  6.)  Ukert  supposes 
it  to  bs  Jam  (vol.  iL  pt.  1.    370).       [P.  S.] 

ADBINX,  a  dtj  Ib  tlw  &  ef  Hispama,  not  fiv 
from  Muinla  (Liv.  xxiv.  42);  doubtless  the  aaOM 
fbet  aa  Oriiups,  on  tiw  ooofinca  of  the  If eleaMi^ 
wVUk  BHdraU  md*  Ui  head  quarters  agahiat 
8ci[iio,  B.  c.  207.  It  was  at  tlmt  tiiiu'  tlif  iniist 
wealthj  dtj  of  the  diatiict,  and  had  a  fertile  tcrri- 
tarjr,  and  Mv«r  ninct  woilced  bf  the  nallvei.  (Liv. 
xwVi'u  3.)  Pliny  roentinns  it,  with  a  slight  differ- 
ence of  fiarm,  OniogU,  among  the  opyidasttpatdiaria 
of  the  eeBfWiM  Aatigitamw.  (lir.  iB.  1. 1.  S.) 
T'lcrrt  jLircs  it  liotwecn  Monclova  kdA  Ximma 
ia  Frimlera  (voL  ii.  pU  1.  p.  3d9>         [P.  S.1 

AUSITNOA,  the  capital  or  iMlrapiiUs  of  UmIMIb 
■WOntain  tribe  of  thr  Auranci,  in  the  moir  liniitMl 
\  ot'  that  name  rAtuuHCi],  was  aitoatcd  on  one 
RnBD^of  weTokaaiegroapof  monntaina, 
■wrhirh  ri-o  above  tlie  plains  of  Campania,  near 
boessa  and  Teaatun.  Its  name  u  found  only  in 
liMtaa  ^naoma),  who  bSk  ns  it  was  fminded 
\iy  Aii>y'ii.  the  son  of  riy!!<-ps  nnd  Circe;  but  Livy 
clearly  alludes  to  its  exi^ttcix-c,  thou;;li  without  men- 
tioninf;  the  name.  He  tells  us,  tliat  in  B.C.  337, 
the  Aumnci,  lying  hanl  prvssid  by  their  t!ei;;li- 
Ixmrs  the  Sidicini,  abfuidoiied  their  city,  and  look 
refu^re  at  Saessa,  which  they  fortified;  and  that 
(firir  ancient  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Sidicini. 
(Liv.  viii.  It  was  never  rebuilt,  and  hence  no 

aabnequent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but  tome  vestiges 
«if  it  have  \tef>n  di.«icovercd  on  the  summit  of  a  nar- 
row niouutaiu  ridge,  now  i-alled  La  Serra,  or  La 
CmUmUm,  aboat  5  miles  N.  of  Soeeaa,  where 
there  are  some  fra^cnts  of  the  andent  walls,  and 
massive  subcttructiom<,  pmltably  tlioae  of  a  temple. 
Tha  kin  an  which  it  st(Mid  fon-.ui  part  of  the  enter 
or  enrirding  ridge  of  an  andent  Toicanio 
r,  the  highest  point  of  which,  called  the  Afonie 
di  SUi  Croee,  attains  nn  elevation  of  3,200  feet 
ahora  the  aea;  and  the  dte  of  the  ancient  town  must 
ham  been,  like  that  of  Alba  Longa,  a  long  and  nar^ 
row  plateau  on  the  summit  of  tlun  T'u\<:e.  It  is  to 
tilia  aletated  podtioa  that  Virgil  alludes.  JM 
«bMm  mUt  Annmd  mlsm  fatmi,"  Aai.  vtt. 
797.)  tlie  de"<ripti<jn  of  tin-  n  in;iin»  and  site 

of  the  andent  city,  see  Abeken,  .^ism.  d.  J$uL 
1839,  p.  199 — S0«,  and  Daabeny  on  Veleaima, 
B.  175  — 178.  Siiessa  was  frequently  di.stinsuiithed 
if  the  epithet  Aorunca,  and  hence  J  uvenal  (i.  20) 
tanna  LttdUaa,  who  was  a  nadva  of  that  dtj, 
•*  Auninra<-  aluninus."  [K.  II.  B.] 

AUIiUNCi  (Ai^Mvyiroi),  is  the  name  given  by 
Bonm  wiiton  to  an  aaeieut  laee  or  nalioa  of  Italj. 
UtaffULTS  certain  that  it  w.is  ori'.'inally  the  appd- 
hika  given  bj  them  tu  the  people  calkd  Ausones 
bj  the  Qndks:  hidMd,  the  two  names  an  menly 
diffiTent  forms  of  the  wime.  with  the  change  so  coni- 
XDoo  in  Latin  of  the  s  into  the  r.  (Aumnci  Au- 
faidi»Aanmii*A«0aal)  The  id(»)Uty  of  the 
two  la  dbtinctly  asserted  by  S«'n"iu.<  (ml  Am.  vii. 
727),  and  dearly  implieil  by  Diuu  Ca-s-siiLs  (/•>.  2), 
vbere  be  says,  that  the  naim-  of  Au.>*tiiiia  was  pn>- 
jerjy  spj<Ii»-.l  f.i:ly  to  llie  l.iiid  o\'  t!  AunuKans, 
between  the  \  oUcians  and  the  Cuiu|iaiiiiui;>.   In  like 
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hero  Alison  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Anmnca. 
Serv'ius  tenns  the  Aurunci  one  of  the  most  andent 
nations  of  Italy  (ad  Am.  vii.  206);  and  they  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  modi 
more  powerfiil  and  widely  spread  tiian  we  subse- 
quently find  them.  But  it  docs  not  appitir  that  tho 
name  was  ever  employed  by  the  Koniari.^  ia  thovagna 
and  extendTo  aenis  in  which  that  of  Auaoiwa  was 
used  by  tho  GradEB.  [Acsokes.] 

At  a  later  jjeriod,  in  the  fourth  centtiry  b.  c.,  tho 
two  names  of  Anmnd  and  Aoion«  had  aawinied  a 
dhitinet  iigiiifie»tion,  and  oanw  to  be  appSed  to  two 
petty  iiatiuns,  eviiii  litly  ir  orc  bulAli\ i.sioiih  of  thcaano 
great  race,  both  dwdiiqg  on  the  frontien  of  LathiiB 
and  Campania;  tho  Anaoaes  on  die  W.  of  die  Lirit, 
extendini:  from  tlieiue  to  the  nmiuitiiiiis  of  the  \'nl- 
acians;  the  Aaruncan.s,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
oenihwd  to  tho  detached  group  of  vekanienKwmtMBa 
now  called  Afonte  di  S(a  Crocc.  <  t  lii-rca  Moiijitm, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  together  with  the  hiJia 
that  dope  tram  thenco  towaido  tiio  mo.  Their  an- 
riciit  Stronghold  or  nietrfiixilis,  At  nrxr.\,  Mas  tdtu- 
ated  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  while  huicaaA, 
which  thejr  BoboeqaenUy  made  their  capital,  was  on 
its  south-western  slope,  commanding  the  fertile  plains 
from  thence  to  tlie  sea.  On  the  ii  and  &  they  bor- 
derad  doedy  on  tho  Sldidni  of  TBaamn  and  tibo 
jieijjile  of  Calcs,  who,  according  to  Livy  (viii.  16), 
were  aku  of  Ausonian  race,  but  were  politically  dis- 
tinct from  the  Aoruncana.  Virgil  evidaotlj  ngu&t 
these  hills  as  the  original  abode  of  the  Auruncan 
race  (Aen.  viL  727),  and  bpeaks  of  them  as  aicrdy 
a  petty  people.  But  the  fin>t  occasion  on  which 
they  apjieair  in  Koinaii  history  exlii!ii!s  l!i '  in  in  a 
very  ditl'erent  light,  ab  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation, 
who  had  exteodod  thoir  eonqiMlB  to  tho  very  bor- 
ders of  Latium. 

Thus,  in  n.  c  .'303,  we  find  the  Latin  cities  of 
Cora  and  Pometia  "  revolting  to  the  Aurond,"  and 
these  powerful  neighbrmnfi  pnpporting  tln-m  with  a 
large  armyagainNt  the  infant  republic.  (Liv.  ii.  16, 
17.)  And  a  few  years  later  the  Auruncaa'*  took 
np  arms  as  allies  of  the  Voladana,  and  advanced 
with  their  army  as  far  as  Arida,  where  they  fought 
a  great  battle  W'ith  the  Koinan  consul  Serviiiua. 
(Id.  ii.  S6;  Dionys  vi.  32.)  On  this  occasion  thej 
are  termed  by  IMonysina  a  warHke  people  of  great 
strength  and  fierceness,  who  occupied  the  fairest 
pUina  of  Campama;  ao  tiiat  it  seems  certain  tlw 
name  ia  here  nsad  as  inchtding  the  })coj>le  to  whom 
tlie  name  of  A>i!soiic.«»  (in  it.s  more  liuiite<l  sen^e)  is 
afterwards  appUed.  From  tliia  time  the  name  of 
the  AartmeanB  doea  not  agam  oocor  tin  b.  c  344, 
when  it  i.s  evident  that  I.i\y  is  sjx^-akin::  only  of  the 
petty  people  who  inhabited  the  mountain  of  Aooca 
Mcmjbia,  wiio  were  defeated  and  lodneed  to  mb- 
nii>>ii  n  without  difficulty  (Liv.  vii.  28.)  A  few 
yean  kter  (n.  c  337)  they  were  otonpeUed  by  the 
alladn  of  their  iMigMmm  the  fiUlefaii,  to  apply  fer 
aid  to  Rome,  and  mean\^hile  abandoned  tlu  ir  >tioii(:- 
hold  on  the  mountain  and  established  thenuydvcs  in 
titeirnewdtyof  Soeeea.  (Id.  viiLlS.)  NomontiaB 
of  tlieir  name  is  found  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  the 
Koniaiis  in  ihib  jart  of  Italy ;  and  as  in  b.  c.  313  a 
Soman  colony  was  eetabliahad  at  Suessa  (Lhr.  ix. 
28).  their  national  exi>tence  must  have  lietn  thence- 
forth at  an  end.  Their  tcrritorj*  W{i.>»  hiibse<jucutly 
included  in  Campania.  [K.  H.B.] 

Al  S.V  (ACia),  the  ehief  (  ity  of  the  ArsETASi, 
was  called  ui  the  middle  ages  Ausona  and  \  icus 
Vk  d$  Onm,  wheneo  Ma  modini  namo 
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«r  Vi^,  at  Fisk.  It  Sm  W.  of  Omtmm,  «  t  8. 

tril>ti!  vrv  f  the  rpr.  the  ancient  Alba.  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4;  I'tol.  ii.  6.  §  70;  Blarca,  Hitp.  ii.  22,  p.  191.) 
There  is  a  cmn  with  the  inscription  AimA;  hnt  it 
is  probably  spurious.  (Kckhcl,  vol.  i.  p.  S.'S ;  ^fionnct, 
Tol.  i.  p.  29;  Sestini,  LttU  rf,  vol.  ix.  pracf.,  Med. 
I$p.  p.  104;  Ukert,  toI.  ii.  pt.  I.  p.  426.)    [P.  S.] 

AUSARA  (AtJffopa).  1.  A  rity  of  the  S-ich.-i- 
litae  ou  the  south  coast  of  Anibia  (I'tol.  vi.  7.  §11), 
in  the  moilem  district  of  Mahrah:  probably  the 
capital  of  Pliny's  Ausaritae  (vi.  28.  .s.  32),  firom 
which  apparently  a  peculiar  kiii<l  of  incense  enumo- 
ratcd  by  him  (xiL  25.  ».  16)  derived  its  name. 
Forster  identifies  it  with  Bas-ai-Sair.  (^Gteg.  of 
Arabia^  ToLiL  pp.  177,  178.) 

S.  Another  town  of  the  aune  name  as  the  pre- 
ceding is  enumerated  among  the  inhmd  cities  of 
Arabia  Felix  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  30),  and  phteed  by 
him  in  lon^.  71°,  lat.  2^°  30',  which  Forster  fin<L* 
in  the  modem  town  of  Zmrfti,  in  the  Hedju.  ( Ibid. 
^  ii.  pp.  127, 130.)  IG.  W.] 

AUSCnrSAE  (AwctxiVoi,  IIorfKi.  iv.  171;  AiJ- 
exif'u,  ApoUod.  ap.  Steph.  B.;  AiSx^-^at,  I>iod.  Sic 
fit  42;  A^»:t7Ta^  PtoL  ir.  5.  §  21 ;  Awxnrai,  Nonn. 
Dionrjs.  xiii.  37.5),  ti  I.ihy.an  j>ef))tle  in  Cyrcnaica, 
W.  of  the  AsBYSTAE,  extiending  S.  of  Barca  as  far 
W.  as  the  HesperidM  (aft.  Bbbbmiob),  on  the  «aMt 
of  the  Greater  fi^frtii.  Ptoknij  akne  plnees  tliau 
in  Marmuica. 

There  are  sonie  ezeeedingly  inteieaUag  Temaina 
of  fort.s,  of  an  extremely  ancient  style  of  bnildinf, 
which  are  fall/  described  by  Barth,  who  regards 
tiMn  as  whIdi  «f  the  Ana^aae,  and  fortifies  his 
apinion  by  the  statement  of  Pliny  (iv.  1).  that  it 
was  the  common  custom  of  die  Libyan  tribes  to 
Wld  forts.  (Beechey,  ProemMng$  of  the  Expe- 

dition  to  eritfore  the  X.  coaft  o  f  A  frica,  J)p.  2.')1, 
S52;  Barth,  U'dwJtrMny.-w,  &c.*p.  3J-*.)  [P.S.] 

AUSCI  ((AfffTiciot),  also  Au!>ceu.<cs,  one  of  the 
natimis  of  Aquitanin  who  submitted  to  Caesar's 
legatus,  P.  Cras&tis,  in  n.  c.  56.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
aaya  that  they  had  the  Latinitas  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote.  Mela  (iii,  2)  calls  the  Aosci  the  mo^t 
illustrious  of  the  Aquitaiiiau  nations.  Their  terri- 
tory was  fertile.  The  }K):sitiun  of  the  Aosci  is  de- 
tcrminod  by  that  of  Auch,  or  Augusta  Aoscoram, 
their  chief  town ;  and  their  territory  may  be  repre- 
aented  pretty  nearly  by  the  French  department  of 
Gen.   [Augusta  Auscorum.]  [G.  L.] 

AUSENSES  ('Awrf7j),  a  Libyan  people,  in  North 
Africa,  dwelling  alwtit  the  hike  'Iritonis  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  byrtis,  next  to  the  Machlyes. 
The  Machlyes  were  on  ti^  S.  aide  of  the  kka,  and 
the  A\isenses  on  tlic  N.  (K.  and  W.  respectivdy, 
•ooonling  to  the  view  of  Herodotus),  the  river  Triton 
beinj^  the  boandaiy  between  them;  the  htttr  }i.  i  ^le, 
therefore,  were  in  the  S.  of  the  district  aAcrward.s 
called  B/Mcena.  (Uerod.  iv.  180.)  Herodotus 
makas  tham  the  last  of  the  nemade  pc  >plefl  towards 
the  W.,  their  neiphbours  on  that  .>ii(le,  the  Maxye-S, 
beini;  an  agricultural  people.  (Uerod.  iv.  191 :  it  b 
hardly  neeeaaary  to  notice  Remieira  alloMon  to,  and 
ohvioiwly  correct  solution  of,  an  iiirnr.-i-^tt-ncy  which 
the  hjpercritic  may  tanrj  between  tiii:>  passage  and 
(kIMt  IbmaiMyOeoy.ioHerod.  vd. ii. p. 302.)  The 
Machlyes,"  nays  HenKlutti-*,  '  wear  tlic  liair  on  the 
hack  of  the  head,  but  the  Aiu>en&cs  uii  tlio  front. 
The  Anaeims  celebrated  a  ycariy  festival  of  Athena, 
wh'trn  they  claimed  as  their  aative  ^'  wi'l'  ss,  in  which 
their  virgins  were  divided  into  two  parties,  wliich 
fin^  CMh  ottMT  with  atonaa  and  efaiha,  and  thaaa 
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wfc©  died  af  (heir  wwiiula  were  aateemad  not  inw 

rirpins.  The  combat  wa.s  preceded  by  a  procoiwiitn, 
in  whicli  the  most  beautiful  of  the  virgins  was  deco- 
rated with  a  Oetinthian  helmet  and  a  full  anit  of 
Grecian  armour,  and  wjis  drawn  in  a  chariot  ronncl 
the  lake."  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  7.)  Bespecting  the  sup- 
posed connection  of  tha  locafil^  irith  tha  trandiip  af 
Athena,  see  Tkiton. 

The  Ausenscs  are  supposed  by  Pacho  (  Voyage 
dans  la  .Harmariqaef  &&)  to  be  the  same  people  as 
the  Ansurii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Syne.-;ius  as 
devastafini;  Cvrenaica  in  the  6th  century*.  (Uiihr, 
Oii  Herwl.  I.  c.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSEK  or  AUSAR  Stnib. :  Serchio\ 

a  considerable  river  of  Etruria,  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  borders  of  Liguria,  awl  flowing  near 
the  city  of  Lnca,  is  endently  the  same  with  the 
modern  Serchio,  though  that  river  now  flows  into 
the  Tyrrheciian  Sea  by  a  separate  month,  seven 
milea  N.  of  that  of  tlie  Amo^  while  all  andeni 
wrifert  wipiweut  the  Anser  as  falling  into  the  Amns. 
The  city  of  Pi.sae  was  situated  at  the  point  of  their 
junction :  and  the  oonflneDoa  of  tha  two  atnaina  vaa 
said  to  ^ve  rin  to  a  Tiolent  agitatien  of  their  waters. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  222 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Rntil.  Ilin.  i.  566.) 
The  Auser  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient 
enna  till  about  the  ISth  oentniy;  hot  die  exact 
ptriod  of  the  chaiipe  i.s  unknown;  the  whole  space 
batweau  it  and  the  Amos,  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
ooone,  is  ao  flat  and  kw  tiiat  it  is  aaad  that  their 
waters  still  communicate  during  great  flofMls.  A 
caiuU  or  ditch  between  the  two  streams  still  retained 
the  name  of  Otari  in  the  daya  of  GlnTBrlos.  The 

nifxleni  iiair.e  of  Sfrrhu)  i.s  supposed  to  lie  a  cnr- 
ruptiou  of  Auserculus,  a  form  which  is  found  iu 
d>H",iincnt.s  ot  ilie  middle agea.  (Clnver.  JtoL  p.4M; 
^liiller, /."/riuicr,  p.  213;  Tarfrioni-Tozzetti.  IVn^^fi 
in  TogcafM,  vol.  ii.  p.  146—178.)      [E.  H.  H.] 

AU'SEKE  (^>.W*.'),  a  riw  of  Trif«.lit.ann,  in 
Africa  Propria.  (Tab.  Pent.)  [l'  '"^  ] 

AUSET-VNI  (Av&r)Ttwoi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  70),  one 
d*  the  small  peoples  in  the  extreme  NE.  of  Hispania 
Tarnicoiien>is.  .it  th,^  f  x^it  of  the  Pvrcnees,  in  Cata- 
Ionia.  I'iiiiy  (iii.  .3.  .s.  4)  places  them  {rntus  re- 
ctdmUa  rtdk*  Pyrenati)  W.  of  the  Laucta^i 
and  iNoiOETKa,  and  E.  of  tlie  La«"ETA\-i  and 
Ckiiuktani.  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  j)lacea  the  Cerretani 
furthest  to  the  E.,  and  next  to  them  the  AusetanL 
Their  position  is  fixed  by  that  of  their  chief  cities 
AiT.^A  and  Gerumda  (Verona),  along  the  valley  of 
the  river  7er,  the  ancient  Alba.  The  great  Kumaa 
road  from  Narbo  in  Gaul  to  Tarraco  passed  through 
their  territory.  Under  the  Roman  empire  they 
belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Tarraca  Of  their 
cities,  AvoA  and  Gkbotioa  had  the  ^  Latkmrn 
(Plin.  te.);  and  Baeeda  (Bouce^Ao,  Ptol.  let 
I'.th.  Baeculonenscs,  Plin.)  wa.s  a  civitat  $tipen- 
diaria.  Ptolemy  also  mentions  Aquae  Calidae 
("TSara  dtpftd:  prob.  BaMolas),  between  Anaa 
and  Gerunda :  it  seems  not  quite  certain  whether 
this  town  is  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  stipmdarii 
AqukaUmtnvtVYiny  (/.  r.) 

The  Ansctani  are  M  veml  titrrs  mentioned  by 
Livy :  as  conquered  by  Hannibal,  at  the  beginning 
of  die  aeeond  Pnnio  war  (xxi.  23);  reconquered  by 
Scipio  (c.  61);  taking  part  in  the  revolt  of  Indibilis, 
n.  c.  205  (xxix.  2,  at  seq.),  and  the  war  of  the 
Emportae,  B.a  195  (nudT.  SO:  aoa  abo  nziz. 
56,  anri  (\ievar,  B.  C.  i.  fio.)  [P.  S.] 

ALbUBA,  in  Ireland,  placed  by  I'toleniy  (ii.  2. 
S  4)aa  the  tUnl  rivor  firam  tiia  Boraun  pmiMB- 
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teion  [Borbum],  aod  as  doa  oortb  of  the  Sena. 
Ai  it  is  mora  certain  thai  the  Sena  is  the  Skmmom 

than  that  the  nortlioni  promontory  is  Malin  Ilead, 
the  ottUet  ot'  Lock  Corrib  in  Gaiwajf  JBag  best  suite 
tlw  wwwhat  eqiiivoesi  coodhion  of  the  river 
Aamh^  [R.  G.  L.] 

AirSONA,  a  city  of  Latiom,  in  the  more  ex- 
tnded  seose  of  Uuk  iam,  hot  whidi,  at  an  earlier 
period,  wris  one  of  the  three  cities  yiosscsseil  by  the 
tribe  id  the  Auaooes.  Its  name  would  seein  to  imply 
that  it  waa  cnoa  tbdr  chief  dty  or  iMlnpolis;  bat 
il  is  only  once  mentioned  in  history — iliirinp  the  se- 
cond bammte  war,  when  the  Ausoniaos  having  re- 
volted fiom  tlie  Bonuins,  all  tlieir  three  dties  were 
betrayed  into  the  liamis  (if  the  U<nnnn  pniis\il'<,  and  ' 
their  iiilubitaiit»  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy. 
(IJtr.  ix.  25.)  No  sobeequent  notice  ix  found  of 
Ans'ni.i;  but  it  is  ^npfxweil  to  have  been  vitimti  d  on 
the  bajiks  of  the  liule  river  still  called  J 
which  flows  into  the  Liris,  near  its  mouth.  The 
plain  below  thf  ni  Kii-m  villaije  of  Le  Frattf,  near 
the  sources  of  lhi.->  little  stream,  i.-i  still  known  as 
tlie  Pkmo  dtlt  Atuente;  and  some  remains  of  a 
Roman  town  hnvc  boeo  diacOTOTBd  here.  (Honian<'lli, 
Tol.  iii.  \>.  4 38.)  [E.  H.  ii.] 

AU'SONES  (AffffoFCT)  is  the  name  given  by 
Greek  writers  to  one  of  the  ancient  nations  or  races 
that  inhabited  Central  Italy.  The  usage  of  ancient 
viiten  n  ngwd  to  all  these  national  appeHatioDs  is 
Terr  ra,gm  and  fluctuating,  and  pcrhape  ui  no  in- 
stance nxwe  so  tiian  in  the  case  of  the  Ausones  or 
Ausonians.  Bat  notwitlutanding  this  uncertainty, 
aotoe  points  appear  to  be  pretQr  dearly  made  out 
concerning  them, 

1.  The  Ausonians  were  either  identical  with  the 
Ofeoans  or  OnGans,  or  were  at  least  a  part  of  the 
aeme  race  and  fiurdly.  Aristotle  expressly  tells  m 
(AV.  vii.  10),  that  the  part  of  Italy  towards  Tyrrbe- 
aia  was  inhabited  by  the  Opicans, "  who  were  calle<l, 
both  ftnnerlr  and  in  his  time,  hy  the  additional 
Mu.e  iif  AusontH."  Antifxhu.s  of  Syracuse  also 
said,  tliat  Campania  was  at  first  occupied  by  the 
Opieant,  wlio  were  abo  called  Atumuane.*  {Ant, 
a(t.  Stmb.  r,  Polybius,  on  the  contrary, 
appean  to  hare  r^rded  the  two  nations  as  diffi»«ut| 
and  epoka  of  Campania  as  inhabited  by  the  An- 
M.ni.irL'*  anrf  0{Mcan.-i ;  Imt  thi.s  does  not  npcp>.<yirily 
prore  that  they  were  really  distinct,  for  we  find  in 
thm  eama  manner  the  Opicans  and  Oecans  mentioned 
by  snine  writers  as  if  they  were  two  different  nations 
(Strab.  L  c),  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  are  merely  Ibrme  of  the  eama  name.  Heea* 
taaaa  aieo  appears  to  have  held  the  same  view  with 
Antiechne,  as  he  called  Kub  in  Campania  "  a  city 
af  the  AoeeBee**  (op.  Stepk  B.  «. «.  N«Aa). 

2.  The  AtLsoneH  of  tlie  Greeks  were  the  .vime 
people  who  were  termed  Aurunci  by  the  lioman.<>: 
the  proofs  of  the  orighial  identity  of  the  two  have 
be«"n  alreaily  ;nven  under  Ai  ituNTi.  l?nt  at  a  later 
period  the  two  appellations  were  distinguished  and 
applied  to  two  separate  tribes  or  nations. 

,3.  The  name  of  Atifmies,  in  this  n>stricte<l  anil 
later  sense  of  tiie  tenu,  is  eoulmed  to  a  {>etty  nation 
an  the  borders  of  Latinm  and  Campania.  In  one 
po'*  r.'n  I, ivy  vjieaks  of  Cales  their  chief  city; 
but  a  httle  lat4.'r  iic  telLs  as  that  they  iiad  three 
cities,  Ansona,  Mintumae,  and  Ve»cia,  all  of  which 
apf*»:ir  to  have  been  ^ituate<l  in  the  plain.s  Nirderinij 
on  the  I.iri'*,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  (Liv.  viii.  16, 
ix.  'J  j.)  At  this  period  they  were  certainly  an  in- 
eenstdnrahte  tribe,  aadimo  able  to  ofier  bxit  little 


roeistanoe  to  the  Bconan  arms.  Their  city  of  Calee 
was  captured,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  a  Soman 

Colony,  H.c.  .13.3;  and  thonph  a  few  years  after- 
wards the  success  of  the  Samuites  at  LautuUe  in- 
dneed  them  to  take  up  arms  again,  their  three 
n^maininf:  towns  were  erisily  n^luced  by  the  Konian 
consuls,  and  their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  On 
tUs  oec«ien  Utj  teUs  as  (iz.  95)  that  **the  An- 
sonian  mtion  was  destroyed;"  it  is  certain  that  its 
name  does  not  again  nipear  in  history,  and  is  only 
noticed  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  e.  9)  amoofr  the  extinct 
races  which  had  formerly  inhabiteil  La'iMin. 

But  howerer  inconsiderable  the  AuM>iiians  appear 
at  this  tims,  it  is  clear  that  at  a  much  earlier  period 
they  were  a  powerful  and  widely  extemled  nation. 
For  although  il  is  probable  tliat  the  (Greeks  frequently 
applied  the  njimo  with  little  repard  to  accuiacy,  and 
may  have  i'lcludod  ra<.es  witldy  diUcrent  under  the 
conm)ou  ap]icllation  of  Aiisouians,  it  is  impo&sibie  to 
account  for  this  vague  and  general  use  of  the  name, 
unless  the  people  to  whom  it  really  l>eloni:e<l  had 
fonned  an  important  part  of  the  population  of  Cen- 
tral Italy.  The  precise  reUtion  in  which  they  were 
considered  as  standing  to  the  Opicans  or  Oscans  it 
is  impossible  to  determine,  nor  perhajw  were  the 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  thetnseivea  Upon  this  pfjint  very 
clear  and  definite.  The  passages  already  cited  prove 
that  they  were  considered  as  occupying  Campania 
1  and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  on  which  account  the 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Inferum,  us  it  was  termed  by  the 
Romans),  subsequently  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian, 
was  in  early  ages  commonly  calletl  by  the  Gn'eks 
the  Ausonian  Sea.*  (Strab.  v.  233;  Dionys.  i.  1 1 ; 
Ljcophr.  AUx.  44;  ApU.  Rhod.  ir.  590.)  Other 
accounts,  however,  n-prescnt  them  as  originally  an 
inland  people,  dwelling  in  the  monntains  about  fiieoe- 
Tcntnm.  (Festtu,  9.T.  Avtomia,)  Scymmu  Chins 
also  sjjeaks  of  thein  as  occupying  an  inland  re|;ion 
iPeritg.  and  Strabo  (p.  233)  tells  us  that 

they  had  occupied  the  monntwn  tract  abore  the 
runtine  marshes,  where  in  Kmi  an  history  we  meet 
o(Uy  witli  Volsciane.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable 
tliat  the  name  wss  appHed  with  little  Recrimination 
to  nil  the  iiiUive  races  who,  prior  to  the  inva>i(in  of 
the  Samnites,  occupied  Campania  aod  the  inland 
noontidnoiis  refjioB  sllerwards  known  as  Samninm, 
and  from  thence  came  to  fmulually  applied  to  all 
the  iidukhitante  of  Central  Italy.  But  they  seem  to 
liave  been  regarded  by  the  beet  anthoritiee  as  dis- 
tinct  fro:n  thu  Ocnotrians,  or  Pelasgic  races,  which 
inhabited  the  southern  parta  of  the  peninsula  (see 
Aiklat  i«.);  though  ether  anthers  eerlamly  eon- 
founded  ftem.  Hellanicus  according  to  Dionysius 
(i.  99)  ^eke  of  Uie  Autoniaiu  as  crossing  over  into 
Sicily  vnder  their  king  Sienlns,  where  dm  people 
meantare  clearly  the  Sicnii.  A^rain,  Strabo  speaks  (vi. 
p.  955)  of  Temesa  as  founded  by  the  Ausones,  where 
he  must  probably  mean  the  Oenotrians,  the  only  peo> 
pie  whom  we  know  of  as  inhabiting  these  regions  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  the  name  of 
At'soNiA  for  the  whole  Italum  peninsnkwaa  merely 
}io«>ti(  al,  nt  It  ast  it  is  not  found  in  any  extant  prose 
writer;  and  l>iouysius,  who  assures  us  it  was  used 
by  the  Cheeks  n  very  early  times,  assodates  it  with 


*  Pliny,on  the  njntrary  (iii.  .'i  s.  10,  10.  s.  15),  and, 
if  we  naj  trust  his  authority,  Polybius  also,  applied 
the  name  of  Aiisonium  Mare,"  to  the  sea  on  the 
I  SK.  of  Italy,  from  Sicily  to  the  lapygian  Pro 
HKHitary,  bat  this  is  certainly  at  wiaaea  widi  the 
costQuniy  osge  flf  the  tenn. 
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Ileapc-ria  an<l  Satuniia,  iMitli  of  them  obviously 
pK'tii'al  appellatioiu  (i.  35).  Lycophnn,  tboofth 
he  ilocs  not  lue  the  name  of  Aiisonia,  ivpcatedly 
applies  the  a<ljcctive  Ausonian  both  to  the  country 
and  people,  apparently  as  equivalent  to  Italian;  for 
he  includes  under  Xho  appellation,  Arpi  to  Apulia, 
Aeylla  in  Etrurio,  the  neiirhbourhood  of  Cumae  in 
Campania,  and  tlic  honks  uf  the  Crathis  in  Lnconia. 
(Alex.  593,  615,  702,  922,  1355.)  Apollooiua 
Rhodius,  a  little  later,  seems  to  UM  tlw  name  of 
Au-sonia  {Awxot^lii')  fn^i^ly  in  the  sea>e  in  which 
it  i»  em^-ed  bj  Dianjnus  l^Wicigete*  and  other 
Oreek  poets  of  li^  times — fiir  13m  wbol«  Italian 
peninsula.  It  wsks  probably  only  adopted  by  the 
Alesaodnso  writen  as  a  poetioid  equivalent  for 
Italia,  a  name  which  is  notlbnnd  in  any  poets  of 
tliat  T»  ri.Kl.  (Ap.jn.  Mh-].  iv.  553,  660,  &c.;  Dion. 
Per.  366,  393,  dec.)  From  them  the  name  of  An- 
aooia  was  adopted  by  the  Bomaii  poeto  in  the  same 
ii*n.«e  (Vir;r.  Aen.  vii.  55,  X.54,&c.),  and  at  a  later 
|Kriod  bocnnie  not  unoommoB  even  in  pnae  writers. 

The  etymolo^  of  the  name  of  Aoaomt  is  nn> 
certain;  hut  it  .sefins  not  iinprobahlu  that  it  is  ori- 
ipoally  coimccted  with  the  same  root  as  Uscus  or 
Opens.  (Buttmann. L$xS.  Td.  L  p.  68}  Donaldson, 
VorrMMMW^  pp. 3, 4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSO^NIA.  [AvsoNEs.! 

AUSTERA'VIA  or  AUS'TOA'NIA,  tha  German 
name  of  an  inland  in  the  Tlrn  ••in  Ocean  (probably 
Ameland),  signifying  "  the  bister  island."  The 
Koiiians  caJled  it  Glcssaria,  becaaae  their  aoUien  are 
f-nifl  to  have  found  amber  {<jlrsgum  or  gUuts)  there, 
(i'lin.  U.  K.  iv.  27,  xxxvu.  1 1 .  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

AUTARLATAIS  (Afrnyidrai),  d«aerifa«l  hf 
Straho  (vii.  p.  .317)  .ts,  at  one  time,  the  most  nn- 
itierous  and  bravest  uf  the  Illyrians,  appear  to  liave 
bordered  to  the  eastward  upon  the  Ai^rianes  and 
Bessi,  to  (he  south  npi^m  the  Maedi  and  Danlani, 
and  iu  the  uthtr  lii ructions  upon  the  Ardiaei  and 
Seordiaei.  (Lcnkc.)  We  have  only  a  few  particu- 
lars r<»sf)rrfin'4  tlh-ir  history.  Stral)o  relates  {I.  e.) 
that  they  were  freijutnitly  en>raf;;ed  in  hostiUties  with 
the  Ardiaei  respect  in;^  suine  tialt-works  situated  on 
the  confines  of  both  nations;  that  they  once  subdued 
the  Tribalii ;  bat  were  in  their  tnni  subjuji^ted, 
Arst  bj  tlie  Scordisci,  and  subN^-viuently  by  the  Ro- 
mans. We  also  learn  from  Diodorus  (xx.  19)  that 
tiie  Anfiatae  were  likewise  conquered  by  Audoleoo, 
king  of  Paconia,  who  tmnsjiortod  20,000  of  them  to 
Mount  Orbelua.  (Comp.  8trab.  riL  p.  3 1 5 ;  Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  5;  Aelian,  H.  A.  xriL  41;  Justin,  zv.  2; 
Ajfian,  lllyr.  3;  Leaka,  Nwiktm  ffrseoe,  voL  iiL 
pp.  463,  464.) 

AUTEI,  an  Arab  tribe  nntianed  hf  nby  en  the 
road  between  Pelusium  and  Ar>iinoc.  They  occur 
ahw  in  the  neighboQrhood  of  Bereuioe,  in  Fvrnl  Bi^t 
on  the  westeni  Mast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  at  the  KE.  of 
Kubia.    (Plln.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  [G.  W.] 

AUTKKl,  in  Irehmd,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§  5)asnexttothellejn:i^  Name  Ihr  name  the 
Na^atae  are  the  j^'uple  of  Connant/ht :  but  the 
liagnatae  of  Ptolemj  was  a  ci^.  'ihu  was  to  the 
sooth  of  the  Erd4m.  If  tMs  nama  be  pnaeiiiaJ  in 
L  rh  Knw  (as  it  pnibahly  is),  the  locality  of  the 
Auteri  was  in  MajfO  or  Galteajf,        [U.  G.  L.3 

AUTHETAm.  [AcsCTAsn.;) 

AUTISSIODU'nUM.  Julian  marched  from  Aa- 
jnistodunuui  (Auttm)  to  Tricasfaiui  or  Iricasiies 
{Troyes),  Mid  on  hia  way  he  mxA  Hhnnf^  An- 
tlviiudurum,  or  Antosidornm,  as  it  stands  in  the 
common  texts  of  Ammianos  (xri.  2).    This  routo 


AUTRIGOXF..*?. 

agrees  with  the  Anton.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  which 
l^ace  Aatiatdodomm  on  the  road  betwem  Augoa- 
todunnm  and  Tricaascs.  The  phice  is  therffote  on 
the  site  of  Auxrrre,  on  the  Youne,  in  the  de}<art- 
ment  of  Yonne.  Autiissiodurura  belonged  to  tba 
Senones.  A  scpulchnil  inscription  dug  up  at  Aox* 
erre  contains  "  civitatis  Senonum,  Tricassinorum, 
Meldorum,  Parioruin,  et  civitatis  Aeduorum,"  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  oonclusian  can  be  derived 
from  this.  The  name  civitas  Anteekxlanun  "  is 
not  found  earlier  than  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
provinces.  A  patera  found  near  Anxem  bears 
the  inscription  J3to  Apvoxxm  &  f.  n.  m.  Atrm> 
HionuBUK.  (Wakkenaar,  04og^  Ac.,  vol.  i.  ji. 
408.)  rG.L.] 

AUTOXOLES,  or  AFFOLOLAE  (AWdXai, 
Ptol.  iv,  G.  §  17;  common  reading  AwtoXotcu),  a 
Guetulian  peoplo  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
"  Libya  InterMr**  of  Ptolemy,  both  N.  and  &  of 
the  Atlas,  with  a  ( ity  Autolala,  or  Autolalae  (Aito- 
AdAo,  A^oAdAcu).  This  city  is  rae  of  I'tolemy'a 
points  of  astronomical  olioervation,  having  the  longest 
day  13i  hrs.,  bein;;  di.Ntant  3^  l.rs  W.  of  Alcxan- 
dreia,  and  having  the  sun  Tertiosl  once  a  year,  at  the 
time  of  tiio  winter  solstios.  (PtoL  W.  6.  §  24 ;  viil 
16.  §  4.)  Peichartl  takes  it  for  the  mrjtiem  Agu~ 
Ion,  or  AquUou.  {Kleint  Gtogr.  Sckriftm,  p.  506.) 
All  writan,  esoapt  Ptolemy,  call  tho  people  An- 
toldles.  (Plin.  v.  1 ;  Solin.  24  ;  Lucan.  Phart.  iv. 
677;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  306;  Cbmdiaa.  LamL  Sfilich, 
I  356.) 

Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  33)  mentions,  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  an  it>lxuid  called  Autolala,  or  .lunuuls  lusula 
Ofpof  #  md  AikoAdAA  iHiiret),  as  distinct  from  the 
Fortimatae  grou]i.  Sonw  taka  it  for  Jdodeiru,  but 
this  is  verv  uncertain.  [P.  8.1 

AUTO'MALA  (A&r^a,  Strab.  U.  p.  123; 
To^aAaf.  I'tol.  iv.  4.  §  -T:  Ai'TowaAo'fa.  Steph.  B., 
JiUi.  Auro>iaAflU(lT»}s  and  AvTona\at(tv\  ;  Auro> 
fufAu,  Diod.  Ski.  xx.  41),  a  border  fortress  of  Cyr^ 
naica,  on  the  extreme  W.  fnmtier,  at  the  very  Imttom 
of  the  Great  Smis,  E.  of  the  Altars  of  the  I'hilaeni; 
very  proliably  the  Anabucis  of  tiie  Antonine  Itinowyt 
25  hi.  P.  E.  of  liimiuledari  (the  Arae  Philaenornm, 
p.  65).  Modem  travellen*  have  liificovcreil  no  ve>tigo 
of  the  place.  It  is  menti(jne»l  by  Diodorus,  in  con- 
nection with  the  difficult  m&rch  of  Ophelias,  to  sup- 
port Agathoclcs  in  the  Cartlmginiau  territory;  aud 
in  its  ncighliourhood  wa.s  a  cave,  said  lo  have  been 
the  abode  of  the  chikl-murderine  qnaen  Lamia. 
(Diod./.c)  [P.S.] 

AUTKICUM  (CAarfre^),  a  town  of  the  Carnutcn, 
a  Geltie  people.  Their  chief  towns  wars  Antricum 
and  Genabom.  Autricom  seeraa  la  dariTe  its  name 
from  the  Autura,  or  Kurr,  though  tlla  name  Autura 
does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  writing;  bat  the  river 
is  named  Andnia  hi  the  middto-afe  writinfa.  Am- 
ricum,  Bounjcs.  is  a  name  formed  in  like  manner 
from  tiie  river  Avara.  The  position  of  Antricum  is 
determined  by  two  rtmtee  hi  the  Table,  thom;h  the 
name  i.s  mi?written  Mitricnni.  The  place  afterwards 
took  tiw  name  of  Oaruutes  or  Caniuuun,  whence  the 
aamo  Chartrm,  [0.  L.] 

AUTUrGOXES  {Kvrplyovtt,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  7, 
53|  Mda,  iii.  1.  §  10;  Phn.  iii.  3.  a.  4;  Aurigunae, 
Flor.hr.  12.  §  47;  Antrigonaa,  0ns.  hr.  91;  pro- 
bably the  'fiWd-rpiycu  of  St  ado,  iii.  p.  1 5.')).  a  jjcoplo 
in  the  N.  of  Uisjpania  Tarraconcnsis,  £.  of  the  Can- 
tabri,  betwam  tba  saa  and  the  aonreea  of  the  Ibema 
(Kfrro).  in  Biscat/a,  (7tii'ptizct>n,  and  Aliira.  The 
iiUie  river  2tcrva  i^Aereivn)  was  m  tluar  territogri 
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tLr\'\  W.  of  its  mouth  was  the  town  of  Flaviobripa, 
which  Ftokmj  assigM  to  them,  bat  PUaj  to  the 
VardtUt.  [Pla^iobrioa.]  Plinj  itatM  that  imoiiir 
their  ten  cities  none  were  of  any  oonM-ijnoncp,  excejit 
TUTtUil  and  VlBOViaoa.  Ftolemy  as«igiw  to 
tiiara  dw  town  of  Usama  Barea  (oB^cmm  Bapxa, 
prch.  Osma :  comp.  Muntori,  p.  1095.8).  Seijiia- 
mane  alum  (Sryicr^^iiyiwvAov,  prob.  6'.  Maria  de 
RAartdtmda),  VnmvncA  (O^rt^ouccrwa),  Ante- 
qnLa  (AyrtKovia).  Ditibripa  (A«<J§pi7o  ;  Brinnot 
or  Jiiramda  de  KWo),  Vendcleia  (OvcrMAfia),  and 
SaKtmni  (SoAi^xa).  The  (i^feat  raad  from  Astn- 
ricn  to  CaesaniDgu.st.i  nmi  tlif  I'vrt'nn's  enffnMl  tho 
land  o(  tho  AatnjSQoes,  near  Viroroeca,  and  from  this 
plaea  H  bmnohed  oat  into  thrae.  Tho  N.  branch 
led  to  th<'  W.  j>a-s  of  tl'.o  rvrmpps,  ami  nn  it  the 
towoa  aud  di:>tauces  were :  Viroveaca,  Viudeleia, 
11  M.  P..  Deobriga,  14  M.P.  (A:  A^L  ^  455.) 
Tht  KworKl  n)ad  led  to  r.icsjiniuirnsta,  and  on  it 
won :  Veroresca  (tic  in  /(.),  jSegasamoncliun  (sic 
in  /t),  11  M.  P.,  Libia,  7  H.  P.  (pnilk  Legva), 
Tritium,  18  M.  V.  (If.  Ant.  p.  394.)  The  third, 
further  &,  alio  kd  to  Caesaraoxacta,  and  on  it 
ware:  VirooamL  AtiHaaa,  90  M.P^  Baihariana 
iAmriina),  SS  iLP.  (ft.  Ant.  p.  450.)  Whether 
the  BurMMines  of  Ltvy  (t'r.  xci.),  the  Uursaunen&&i 
of  PKnj,  the  BonsavolenMa  of  Hirtiaa  (B.H.  22) 
bohmg  to  the  Autrigoncs  or  the  Rorones  is  mcertain. 
(Ukert.  vol.  iL  pt.  1,  pp.  445,  446.)         [P.  S.] 

AUXACII,  or  AUZACII  MONTES  (rd  A^ 
Kia,  or  Av^ixia  6pi)),  a  part  of  the  Attai  range,  SW. 
of  ilie  Atmibi  M.  unii  NW.  of  the  Atmiraei  M., 
kivin^  its  W.  part  in  Seythia  extra  Imaum,  and  its 
K.  part  in  Serica.  Ptolemv  ]>In«eH  flic  W.  division 
U'twwn  149°  lonsr.  and  49°  lat.  una  165°  long, 
and  55°  lat.  TlieM»  mountains  wntaiii'  il  the  souroea 
of  tli^  river  Occhanlc*  d^mh.  Sflmya).  The  district 
N.  of  theia  was  csiUed  Auxaciciii  (or  Auzacitiit), 
witli  a  city  Anxacia  (or  Aozacia),  which  was  one 
of  I'tolemy's  positions  of  astronomical  ob5en,'ation, 
having  its  longest  day  about  16J  hours,  and  being 
distant  (rmn  AlexaU'irci.i  5  hours  86  inin.  to  the  cast. 
(Itol.  Ti  15.  §§  2.  3,  4;  16.  §§  2,  3,  4;  viu.  24. 
§  4 :  rotnp.  Ox  11  M.)  [P.  &] 

AI'XIMLM  (Atf^ov/Mi',  Strak  Al^liwr.  Procop.; 
Etk.  Auxim.is,  -jltis;  Onmo),  a  dty  of  Picenum, 
sitoatod  on  a  lofty  hill  about  12  miles  SW.  of 
Ancooa.  It  is  first  mentione<l  in  b.c.  174,  when  the 
Komao  cenaoo  caused  walla  to  be  erected  aroond  it, 
and  its  fomm  to  be  aarronnded  with  a  ntnga  of 
j-h'tp*.  (I,!v.  xli.  27.)  From  hence  it  would  appear 
that  it  had  then  already  leoeiTed  the  Boman  fran- 
chise ;  bat  it  did  not  beeoow  a  Roman  colony  till 
U.I.  157.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  The  gre^it  strength 
of  its  pnsition  seems  to  have  soon  rendered  it  a  place 
of  importance.  Dorin}^  Hm  wan  between  Sulla  and 
Car*) ..  it  wafi  here  that  rompey  first  iniwle  head 
against  the  officers  of  the  hitter  (VlnUPomp.  6); 
and  on  tho  ootbreak  of  the  CirO  War  in  a.  c  49, 
it  •■^x-  (K  i  uf.ied  by  the  partisan^  of  lViiii[>ey  as  one 
«f  the  chief  strongholds  of  Piceuum,  but  the  inhl^ 
bitanta  deelarad  in  fhvoor  of  Caesar,  and  opened  tha 
pate*  to  hini.  (Caes.  7i.  C.  i.  12  ;  Lucan.  ii.  466.) 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  continued  to  be  a  dty 
of  impnrtaiMa,  and  retained  its  oolenial  laiilc,  as  we 
hum  from  namerou-^  insrrijitioa"!,  tliniph  Pliny  docs 
not  notice  it  as  a  colony,  ((iruter,  Inter,  p.  372.  4, 
445. 9, 446. 1, 465. 4, OreH  Aiscr.  3168,3899 ; 
Plin.  iii.  13.  18;  Strah.  v.  y.  241  :  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  312.)  At  a  hiter  period  it  ruse  to  a  still  more 
JH'^i^tA^  positien,  and  is  distinclly  oailed  bf 
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Procopios  tiis  cliii  f  ( ity  of  I^cennm,  and  the  capital 
of  the  pravinoe.  iJcnce  it  played  an  imiwrtant  part 
in  the  wars  of  Bclisarius  apain^it  the  Goths,  and 
was  not  rcdnceil  by  him  tiii  after  a  lonp  siege,  in 
which  he  himself  very  nearly  lost  his  Ul'e.  (Procop. 
B.  a,  IL  10, 11, 16, 23—27,  iii.  11,  Ac)  It  re- 
mained  afterwards  for  a  long  period  subject  to  the 
Byiaatine  Empire,  and  was  one  of  the  five  dtiea 
which  oontitntBd  what  was  termed  the  IVntapt^ 
unil-  r  till"  Kxarchate  of  Rivnnia.  Tla-  modem  city 
of  Otimo  retains  the  same  elevated  site  as  the  ancient 
one ;  it  eontinned  to  be  a  considerable  place  tlmnf^b- 
out  flu^  iiiidillf  ai^es,  niid  .still  ha,s  a  population  of 
above  5000  inhabitants,  ^lumerous  inscriptions, 
staloea,  and  other  aadsnt  rdios,  hare  been  fimnd 
there.  [K.  H.  R.] 

AUXU'UE  (Atffoivuf,  Aifiouii%  Vu,\.  iv.  7. 
§  S5;  'AlOiptr,  Steph.  Bys. «.  v.;  Eth.  'Afooyifrifr, 
Fertj).  Mar.  Eryth,  p.  3 :  'AfoiufrTjT,  Procop. 
ii.  J'tr*.  i.  19),  the  modem  Axum,  the  capital  of 
Tigrit  to  Ab^da,  was  tha  metniinlb  of  a  pro. 
vinoe,  or  kinir  lnm  nf  the  Mime  name  (Regio  Axiomi- 
tarura),  and  is  described  byi>tephaansB.(«.r.)aK'the 
chief  town  of  tiM  AsthlofM  Aozmitaa  (Phd.  iv.  7. 
§  29).  Auxiime  sto^xl  in  about  Int.  14°  7'  N.  to 
the  6E.  of  Mcroe  and  K.  of  the  river  Astaboras  or 
Taeatei.  The  modem  dty,  whidi  cerrespoads  in 
site  to  the  anrietit  one,  is  di^scrilicd  by  Salt  "  as 
standing  partly  in  and  ]>artiy  at  the  mouth  of  a 
nook,  formed  by  two  hills  on  the  NW.  end  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  f  Ttile  vallov,  which  is  watere<l  by  a 
small  strram. '  The  kingdom  of  Aiixumc  was  at 
one  time  nearly  co-exteoaive  with  the  modem  Abya* 
siniri,  and  compri-iwl  nlso  a  portion  of  tlie  SW.  ronst 
of  the  I£ed  Se.i,  aii<l  I  lie  trib4*s  of  the  Sab;iean  and 
UometUs  Arabs  on  th**  opposite  shore.  Its  principal 
haven  was  Adulf  (.Irio'^-o),  fr  iui  which  it  wns 
about  120  miles  distant.  Au.xuine  ami  Atlule  were 
the  chief  centres  of  the  tnuie  with  the  interior  of 
Africa  in  gold-dust,  ivory,  leather,  hides,  and  aro- 
matics.  (Xonnosu!*,  ap.  IHtotiutn.  n.3,  p.  2,  ed.Uek- 
kcr.)  The  Auxumitae  were  originally  a  pure  Acthio- 
pian  race,  with  little  admixture  from  the  neighboor- 
ing  Arabians.  In  the  dedine  of  the  Iringdom  the 
latter  seem  to  have  beooiM  the  principal  element  in 
the  Auxmnite  population.  The  kingdom  and  its 
capital  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  after  the 
decline  of  Merov,  in  the  first  or  second  centmy  of 
our  era.  As  a  dty  of  inferior  note,  lMfweTer,Anxnme 
was  known  modi  earlier;  and  ia  cren  snppoeed  by 
some  writ«'rs  to  have  been  founded  by  the  exiled 
iigypUan  war-caste,  in  the  reign  ti  Psammitichaa 
B.C.671 — 617;  byothen,asHeeren(/(ieeiiii.  I.p. 
431 )  to  have  been  one  of  the  num.  r^us  [irii'.>t-colonies 
from  Meroe.  The  Greek  huiguage  was  spoken  at 
Anxame—- a  'dreamstance  whfch  adds  to  the  proba- 
bility that  tho  city  did  not  begin  to  flourish  until 
tlie  Jlaoedonian  dynasty  was  established  in  E^pt, 
and  Grade  fhetors  aad  edanists  had  j^enendly  peno> 
trated  the  Nile-Vallqr.  Indeed,  a  Greek  inscrip- 
taoQ,  which  will  be  no^eed  pnsently,  makes  it  not 
anlikdy  that,  as  regards  tha  Hdleide  denant  of 
its  piopabtian,  Anmna  was  a  cdsny  of  its  bavan 
Adule. 

That  Anznme  was  a  dty  of  great  extent  its  nrina 

still  attest.  Tnivi  Ilors.  however,  vary  cousidurably 
in  their  accounts  of  its  vestiges;  and  the  more  re- 
cent vintors  of  Axitm  seem  to  liava  ftond  tha 
fewest  authentic  ri'iiiniiis.  Comlte.*  and  TaBlisier, 
who  visited  it  in  1836  {^Voyage  en  Ab^fuMt^yfiLl. 
p.S68.),  for  example^  aav  madi  lesa  to  daicriba 
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than  m.  Siilt  in  1813,  or  I.onl  Valcntia  in  1808. 
It.s  most  interesting  monument  in  ila  obelisk. 

Oriprinaily  there  appear  to  have  been  55<^tisks: 
of  w  hich  4  were  of  Mijx'rior  niap^nitiulo  tot}ii^n»>t, 
Unc  of  the  4  Ls  itill  erett.  It  is  GO  feet  in  heiKlit, 
and  b  formed  of  a  single  block  of  granite.  •  But  it 
is  not  inscribed  with  hieroirlyphics,  and  differs  coii- 
aidenibly  from  Epjptian  and  Aethiofttan  Btnicturcs 
of  that  kind.  For  the  Aozmaite  obllUk,  although 
quadrilateral,  has  not  a  pyramidal  snnunit,  but  a 
finial  shaped  like  a  sUppcr  or  a  patera ;  and  oo  one 
of  its  fiioes  if  a  daep  hollow  groove,  surmounting  a 
doorway,  and  ranniog  up  the  ceotie  of  dte  face  from 
the  lintel  of  th<>  door  to  the  vertex  of  tile  cibdiak. 
It  stands  near  a  iXiroo  tree  (fouM  tycaminus)  of  re- 
markable size,  and  of  great  agie — the  sole  survivor 
poaeibly  of  a  aaered  grove,  in  wbaA  tlie  other  now 
protitratc  obelisks  were  erected.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  date  of  these  obelisks;  bat  they  are  probably 
not  anterior  to  tfie  Chrbtka  era. 

Tilt'  :iii>>t  interesting  mi  rminent  of  Aoxniiwis  to 
be  fooud  near  its  principal  church.  This  is  a  aquare 
endoeiireb  *  Tillv  *^  ^  ^  HDfrlw*  a 
se.Ht  and  fcoMooI  nearly  in  its  centre.  1'h<' 
pillars,  and  Mat  are  all  of  granite.  The  encloiiure 
fVM,  aoooriing  to  a  loeal  tndHioa,  tin  omnation 
chamber,  and  the  seat  the  throne  of  the  ancient 
Auxumite  kings.  Bruce  affinns,  but  more  recent 
tnmlkn  deny,  that  there  is  npoa  tUs  footstool  and 
.seat  an  inMriptioii  in  (Irfek  rliiiracters.  The  renl 
Auxumite  inscription,  however,  appears,  from  hit. 
Salt's  namtive,  to  be  found  upon  another  footstool 
without  the  encl-Tsiire,  nnd  alxiut  30  yards  apHrt 
from  it,  A  Greek  inscription  was  seen  at  Auxume 
the  Portuguese  missionaries  in  the  17th  cen- 
tnrj.    (Tellez,  Uist.  nf  Aethiopia,  vol.  i.  ch.  22.) 

The  inscription  ou  tlie  latter  footstool  is  bilingml 
— -Ghreek  and  CNubite,  or  Acthiopian — one  set  of 
^tm&dkn  was  pmbably  intended  for  the  native 
Anxiumtes,  the  other  for  their  Greek  nilers  or  colo- 
nists. Mr.  Salt  COOMden  them  as  contemporary  and 
uientical  in  meanmg.  He  ma  unable  to  transcribe 
much  of  the  Aethknie,  which  is  in  small  letters; 
hot  he  copied  tho  Gmk  iudiiCko,  which  ia  in 
rode  characters,  't^ 

By  oomporing  the  Anxomito  imdiptian  with  the 
Mannor  Adulitanum  [Adui.e],  we  find  that  they 
both  reUta  to  the  aame  dynai^  of  kiqgi,  and  that 
the  htter  Is  the  men  andent  of  the  two.  From 
ca<'!i  it  ajipt-.irs  tliat  tlie  Au.xuii.itc  Adulitan 
mouarclis  claimed  a  descent  from  Ares,  and  that 
while  the  Adnlitan  king  concjuered  rarlmts  neigh* 
bouriiiL:  tribes  —  Troglixivtes,  llomeritos,  ."Ntbacans, 
ftc — the  Auxumite  kiug  is  simply  stated  to  have 
ruled  over  then.  We  may  accordinglj  infer  that 
Adule  was  at  first  the  more  powerful  state  of  tbe 
two,  and  that  Auxume  derived  its  prosperity  bom 
its  oommerdal  emporium  on  the  Red  Sea. 

About  A.  V.  356  AthaiLisius  of  Alexiuidnna  was 
expelled  from  his  sl-c  by  the  Arians,  and  his  kuc- 
eeesor  Gr^ry  insisted  upon  his  right  to  n-ooose- 
crate  nil  the  bishofH  in  his  diocese.  The  Byzantine 
emperor  Constiintius  Nicephorus  accordingly  ad- 
drHSed  a  rescript  to  tbe  kin<;s  of  Auxume,  ordering 
them  to  send  forthwith  the  Au.xn:int.iri  bishop  Fru- 
uieiilios  for  re-cr)n.secraliiin  to  Alexainlrcia.  This 
rescript  has  been  traiisihitt*  il  to  us  by  Atlmnasius 
in  the  Ajwlvgr/"  which  ho  addrcv-cd  to  CoiLstaii- 
tius  shortly  after  his  expulsion.  (^Athaiuis.  Opera, 
VA.  i.  pt  i.  p.  315,  ed.  Bened.) 

From  the  addrem  of  the  itM^  wo  leara  that 
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two  eqiuU  and  contemporary  inonarclis.  Aeiiana.s  and 
Sazanas,  reigned  at  that  time  in  Auxume.  The»e 
names  are,  probably,  like  that  of  the  Parthian  So- 
rr>na.«.  not  so  much  personal  a*"  offic  ial  ap]^«>llatiQas, 
Now,  tlic  above-mentioned  Greek  iuscriplion  records 
the  luime  and  acts  of  Aizaoas,  king  of  the  Auxn- 
mites,  Homeritcs,  &e.,  and  moreover  mentions  his 
royal  brothers  Soizanas  and  Adephas.  The  restcript 
and  tbe  inacn|itkB,  therefore,  nkte  to  tbe  same  peiw 
aoos  and  tbe  same  period.  There  is,  indeed,  some 
little  difficulty,  respecting  the  religion  of  the  Auxn- 
mite  monarchis  at  this  epoch.  The  <ity  was  a 
Cliristian  see,  since  Fnmientias  was  its  bishop^  Md 
Christianity  had  been  preached  in  Abyssida  at  ksst 
as  early  as  A.  D.  330.  Two  suppositions,  therefore, 
are  before  ust  (1)  that  Aeiiaoas  and  Sazanas  were 
Christians,  bat  retdned  on  pobHo  monninenti  the 
old  pagan  fommlaries,  as  n>ost  familiar  to  their  sub- 
jects; or  (3)  they  were  tolerant  princes,  and  pro- 
tected, wittrant  themsdves  embfadng,  the  new  wth. 
C(jsitiaH,  the  Imlian  voyager,  who  cfMinjfJHHl  his  work 
on  Christian  Topography  in  the  sixth  centnry  A.  sKj 
mentions  anetiier  Aunmite  king,  wbsm  he  namea 
K!!-sh.ian,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  i.e.  A.I}.  527 — 565.  (Nonnosos, 
ap.  Phot,  pi  t,  ed.  Bekker)  Here  we  seem  to  find 

tlio  Arnli'L'  prefix  Al  or  Kl:  and  in  the  "  Botk  of 
Axum  or  Abyssinian  Chruuides,"  a  copy  of  wliich 
was  brooght  to  this  coontiy  ligr  Mr.  BniM^asveral  of 
the  Auxumite  kinps  liave  a  afauOMryrefiB  to  their 
names.  If  the  names  be  whoUy  or  pattilUj  Arabic, 
tbe  circnmstance  affords  an  addtional  pniof  of  tbe 
gradual  influx  uf  tlie  Xr,ihs  into  Aethiopia,  which 
we  have  alawiy  noticed.  1  lie  subject  of  the  Auxu- 
mite inscription  is  discussed  by  Butlmann  {Mum. 
ihr  Alterthumgwissetuchaft,  vJl.  ii.  p.  ."i?').  w!i>  re 
all  tile  authorities  are  given).  Vopiscus,  ia  liis  .n  - 
couiit  ot  die  i  inpenrAoielian's  triumph  in  a.  i>.  274 
(Aurtlidti.  33),  enumerates  AxoiTiitae  among  the 
captives  who  preceded  his  chariot.  These  were 
probably  merchants  who  were  resident  in  Palmyra 
at  the  time  of  its  capture;  and  if  so,  they  afford  an 
additional  pro<if  of  the  commercial  enteqirise  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Hyuntine  historians  speak  of  the 
Auxuinitcs  as  Indians,  but  by  that  term  they  imply 
not  an  ethnical  but  a  physiological  distinction  — tlM 
dark  colour  of  the  Aetbiopian  race.  (Bruce,  Trartlt^ 
vol.  L  p.  476,  eeq.,  vol,  ii.  p.  .527,  voL  iii.  p.  128, 
scq.;  Valentia,  TrattU,  p.  87,  seq.  180;  Salt,  7V«- 
rtli  in  Abyssinia,  p.  51 U;  Combe  and  Tamisier, 
VojfatfC  en  Abyssinie,  vol.  i.  p.  268;  Kittcr,  Erd- 
kunde^  vol.  i.  p.  222;  Maimert,  G€offraph,d.  AUem, 
X.  1,  p.  122.  scj.)  [\V.  B.  I).] 

AUZA  (//.  Ant,  p.  30X  AUZEA  (Tac  Ann. 
iv.  25),  AUZIA  (Af.C<o,  Ptol.  W.  8.  §  31,  vulg. 
AC^iva:  CoLONiA  Ai /iKNsr.s,  Itiscr.),  an  inij'Ortaiit 
inhiod  city  of  Mauretania  Caeaarienids,  on  the  high 
road  ham  CaMarea  to  Sitifi,  stood  in  a  small  desert 

I'lriin,  at  the  N.  foot  of  tlie  Jehtl  Ikliii  ((laniphi 
M.),  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Aduu*  Qtfx>- 
bably  the  ttieient  AvDOt).  A  trsditkn,  quoted  bf 

.Tosephus  fn)in  Mfiinndcr,  ascribes  it>  futuuia'ifin  to 
Ithobalus,  kiug  of  Tyre,  the  coutenipunirA-  of  Aliab, 
king  of  IsraeL  {JMiq.  Jud.  viu.  7.  s.'  13.  §  2 : 

obroi  fxrtfft  AP^av  tV       AiffiTj.)  Its 

position  exposed  it  gn-atly  to  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  it  was  tbe 
H^cw  of  Duiabi  lla"s  victory  over  Tactarinas.  and  tlie 
ialt'  T  chicftaiu's  death  (a.i>.  24),  it  is  destnbod  by 
Tacitus  {I.e.)  as  a  half-dcstn  v,-,!  fort,  which  liad 
been  bointbj  the  Kwnidiansi  shut  in  igr  vast  iiiml* 
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on  mil  sides;  hut  its  Mil'-rqtunt  state,  as  a  fluurish- 
iag  cokwj,  is  attested  b/  extant  itwcripiioos,  one  of 
wbieh  iwHa  the  Msat  nd  telh  of  s  rabd  Mboriflli 
chi«»flain,  Faraxes,  who  had  M  his  cavalry  into  the 
citj's  tcrritoiy,  bj  the  praefect  Q.  Gai^gilioa.  This 
iMeriptiaB  eoodMm  with  date  Tm.  KAt..  pbb. 
ru.  rt'XXi.,  which  Orclli  cxi>l:iii:s  :i>  the  221st  year 
from  the  establishmeut  of  the  ]>ruvihc«  of  Ntiiniiiia 
bf  Jnlitis  Caenr,  in  B.Oi  46;  tJiis  would  hnng  the 
date  of  the  inscription  to  A.n.  176,  in  tlic  n  iijn  of 
iL  Anttminos.  The  place  is  mcntiotted  a^'aiii  in  the 
war  of  llModarfas  afrainst  Finntu,  a.  d.  373,  under 
the  various  nairn'5,  in  thi-  cnrniptcd  text  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxix.  5),  ot  numicipium  or  caiUUum 
A  dticnsf,  Awitentf,  and  Duodiente;  and  D'Av^zac 
rrfers  the  in.-.rrii>ti<in  just  mentioned  to  the  priod  of 
this  war,  i<]cntifying  the  Fanu.e«  of  the  inscription 
with  the  Feridosof  AmniaiiiM.  {Afi-igm  Ameimme, 
pp.  2.-^3, 234.) 

The  site  of  Aazia  is  marked  by  the  ruins  called 
by  tlie  Arabs  Sour-el- Retlan  (Sour  GtiziaH,  Shaw), 
8.  of  the  modern  UamMOy  whkh  has  been  ooastructed 
almost  entirelj  of  the  rains  of  the  ancient  city. 
Among  these  rains  are  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
ShaWf  and  referred  to  above.  Bemarking  on  the 
aocnmcy  of  tlie  brief  description  given  by  Tadtos, 
Shaw  says,  "  Aazia  hath  Ixn-n  built  upon  a  small 
plai«f  foviignmnd,  every  wnj  sturaandod  with  each 
an  unpleasant  miztnre  of  naked  rocks,  and  barren 
f  .ri  >t>,  til  it  I  (i'lii't  reinmilxT  to  have  met  with  a 
more  inelaucholy  sitoation."  (Shaw,  I'raveiU,  to),  i. 
pp.  80,  foil.,  pp.  37—40, 8d  ed.;  Onlli,  Inter.  Na 
629  ;  Pellissicr,  ExiAoraiim  Som^^ff^  de  I'M- 
gerie,  toL  tL  p.  3M.)  [P.  a] 

AUZAOIA,fte.  [AirzAcn  Uoarcs.] 

AVAKTICI,  an  Inalpinc  f«oplr,  wImhii  the  cm- 
per«r  Gaiba  included  within  the  limits  of  Gallia 
KarboDenrit  ^PGn.  OL  4^  PHnj  nentJona  Dinia 
{l>igne^  a-s  the  capita)  uf  the  Avantici  and  Bodion» 
tici,  and  thus  enables  us  to  determine  the  pobition  of 
the  Avantid  ia  n  gMHial  Wi(f  .  fa  in  the  de- 

pnitment  of  Bas^e8  AlpM,  on  tlx'  Wf<mne,  a  branrh 
of  the  DmtMCC.  A  phaso  named  ^1  vanqon  seems  to 
wpwswt  the  name  ATontid;  bat  O'AnviUe  thinks 
that  \\&  position  does  not  eomepOOd  to  the  probable 
poeition  of  the  Avantici.  [G.  L.] 

AVARES  (Avari,  'Mip*it,  'Aiipot).  It  is  far 
easier  to  pivc  tlie  ethnological  relations  and  the 
oua4ue»ts  o(  iIm  important  population  than  to  tix 
iia  exact  original  locality;  thongh  this  bynoertain 
amctuit  of  not  ilif^'itimate  sixTulation,  may  be 
appcuxitnatcd.  It  is  the  Byzantine  writers  who 
cUaflf  mention  the  Aran,  nd  that  n  n  manner 
to  shf'w  n  it  i.nly  that  they  were  members  of  the 
gnat  1  uruuian  st^  k,  but  also  to  surest  the  doc- 
Criaa  that  the  still  more  famous  Huns  were  in  the 
same  category.  Different  chiefs  of  the  Avars  are 
frequently  mentioned,  and  the  usoal  title  is 
7irof,  Caeantu,  Gagaitm^  Ckagamu  or  Caganiu. 
This  M  the  title  A'A4i»,  as  in  Zengis-A'Adn,  in  its 
nncontrarted  form,  and  its  application  Ls  a  sure  si^ 
t!in:  the  popolaUon  wbich  need  it  was  either  Turk  or 
Mongol.  Their  connection  with  the  Huns  is  as  dear. 
TheophyUct  writes  (vii.  8)  that  "  when  Jostinian 
held  the  Empire,  there  settled  in  Kurope  a  portion 
of  the  andont  tribes  of  the  For  (Oti^),  and  Chun 
(XowkI),  who  named  tbemsehree  Avars,  and  gloried 
hi  calling  thdr  chief  Khagan  (Xo7ai'oi).*'  Apain, 
Fuilus  DiaeooM  states,  that  ^  Arares  primom 
iinnt,  postoft  di  ngis  proprii  aoniao  Avrnm 
polhli  mk*  (L  S7>    Tho  impwtaaee  of  thb 


passage  will  he  con«>i(leml  in  the  sequel.  It  is  the 
Avars  who,  flying  before  tiie  Turkn,  seek  the  alliance 
ft  Jnttininn,  and  whom  the  Turks,  in  demanding 
I  their  surrender,  call  Var-chonite*  (Oi^a/)x'''»''^''0')» 
j  a  form  which  lias  rcwinably  passed  I'or  a  (.orn)>ound 
of  Var  and  Ilun.  Even  if  we  object  to  this  cri- 
tirism,  by  fiU[>j<o>iti!X  the  ori<:iiial  <1r'~i';nation  to  have 
Ikh  ii  Var-chun  (or  home  simikr  fonu)  and  the  con- 
nection with  the  Urn*  to  havo  boon  a  nen  inference 
from  the  similarity  of  name,  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  who  sjioke  of  the  I  'ar  and  Chun,  the  .iliinity 
between  the  two  populations  must  have  been  con> 
siderable ;  otherwuw',  the  identification  would  have 
been  absurd.  The  name  Pteudarari  (YtuWf opoi)  in 
ThcophvUct  (vii.  8)  creates  a  difficulty ;  since  we  are 
not  told  in  wliat  manner  they  difiered  from  the  true. 
Yet  even  these  false  Avars  are  especially  stated  to 
have  been  Var  and  Chun,  .Tornandes,  too  (ZJe 
Rebuff  Gttic.  52)  speaks  of  a  tract  on  the  Danube 
called  Uun-i-mr;  the  some  combination,  with  its 
elcmcnt«  transjM>se<l.  Still  tliere  are  some  difficultiea 
of  detail  arising  from  the  iact  of  TheophyUct  him* 
self  separating  the  Hma  from  Chtm;  and  also  a 
nation  called  Satnr$  (2aff(poi)  from  tbe  Avars 
('ACdfNK);  and  these  are  difficulties  which  no  one 
but  a  good  Ttnlcish  pluldc^ns^  b  Hkdy  to  entirely 
set  a-Mdc. 

The  notice  of  tbe  Avars  by  Priscos,  is  to  tbe 
effiKt  timt  between  tte  yean  461  and  465  they 

were  distres.so<l  by  heavy  foirs  arising  fruni  tl>e 
Ocean,  and  by  vast  flocks  of  vulttires  which  raven- 
ou.'tly  fed  upon  them  tbe  Avars),  that  they 
ft.ro  il  tin  111  njnm  the  Sitrii-i,  who  were  thus  forced 
upon  the  boraguri,  Urogi,  and  Onoguri  (ail  popo- 
latfana  known  to  bo  Turk),  who,  hi  thdr  tnra, 
were  compdicd  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Hy/antine 
liomans.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  the  tendency, 
io  eommoa  with  Ustorians,  to  acconnt  for  M 
national  movements,  by  the  a.«suiiii)ticin  of  <ioine 
pieasare  from  without,  which  they  then  strive  to 
trace  to  its  remotest  oAf^  The  name  Amr  fa  the 
only  undoubted  historical  part  abont  if.  It  is  in 
A.  l>.  55b,  that  they  came  m  content  with  the 
Ahma,  nqnested  them  to  make  them  known  to  tho 
Hornans,  and  flying  before  the  Tnrks.  As  the 
Alan  country  was  in  the  present  Government  of 
Caucasus,  this  is  the  first,  UMSCoptionablo  Avar 
Ifxality ;  and  even  here  they  are  stran«:ers.  Mi  re 
or  less  supported  by  the  Koniaiu,  and  retained 
agahMt  the  Sfamnians  of  the  Danube,  the  Avam 
spread  over  Thrace  and  Hidcaria,  and  ctfectcd  a 
permanent  settlement  in  Iiuni;ur}',  and  an  empire  as 
wetL  From  Htrnt^arj-.  Dalmatia  and  Crmti*  an 
ovemm;  as  are  Thoriqgia,  Fiinconia,  and  even 
ports  of  GauL 

AAer  a  series  of  political  idatiooa  witik  tho 
Gepidae  and  Lombards,  tho  power  prows  and  de- 
clines, is  materially  broken  by  the  Carlovingian 
kings,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  SUvooians  of 
Moravia.  The  valley  of  the  Erlav,  however,  and 
feeder  of  the  Danube,  vras  called  terra  Atarorum, 
as  ktc,  at  leaAt,  as  the  10th  ccnturj'. 

The  Avars  throw  light  upon  popuhitiona  other 
than  the  Hons.  They  add  to  the  list  of  facts  which 
favour  till-  notion  of  the  Herodotean  Scjrthao 
(iiooloti)  having  belon^red  to  the  Turk  stock.  Tho 
Seoletl  doineed  thdr  ori<:nn  from  Targitau*  (Herod. 

ir.  5);  and  Ttrffitiii^  >^  as       riy  'A€dp<»v 
iufilp  vf^ttUaroT  ( 1  heophan.  i.  6).   In  trath,  ho 
was  TMb^  or  the  EponymMM  to  the  Talk  ttodi  in 
fHMnl,  «id  the  whofa  Hendotaaa  kgend  abonk 
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bim  aixl  bU  soot  is  cuROiA  WDO^grt  the  Khcrghix 
at  the  present  d«J. 

But,  a  not  ilkgitimate  tpMnhtion  maj  carry  oa 
farther  still.  Ararwat  a  naitve  name,  and  it  was  de« 
duoed  from  a  king  so  called  (Paul.  Diaoon.  ti<  Mipr.). 
TIlis  UMBM  that  there  was  such  an  epanymus  as 
Avart  just  as  the  etatement  ttuA  the  Gtt€k$  oaOed 
IkewuilveB  HtUaut  from  Adr  king  Httten,  woald 
imply  an  eponymus  of  that  name.  Like  Hellen,  the 
Apor  waa  a  mythological  rather  than  a  real  penoD- 
age.  Henee,  it  is  snfr^rested  that  the  fiihabnis  Aharit 
ef  the  HyjH-rixiri'i  (llcn)il.  I^G)  who  wxs  carried 
round  the  world  od  an  arrow,  without  Mtil)g  food, 
nuiy  have  been  the  eponymuM  of  the  Avan.  Nune 
for  iinip-,  tlip  w  rls  ciiinriile;  and  ni  kxalitv,  .as 
the  original  ana  of  the  AvaiBi  would  suit  better 
thni  that  of  the  Heradotau  Hjpeihora.  A  dulricl 
on  or  to  thi'  cast  nf  the  Tobol  wouM  sati>fy  the 
oooditions  required  for  the  kicalitj  of  the  iijper- 
horauit  and  the  befief  in  Aherie.  This  hTpoUnis 
infers  tlio  rxi-tcnrc  of  a  popoladaB  finom  the  exist- 
ence of  a  pcnwual  name, — thai  jNiMoal  name  being 
■ssamed  to  be  an  epdnynmt.  If  tUs  be  le|ntiro«te 
the  Avars,  without  k>ing  rxadly  the  ancii-nt  llypr- 
boreaos,  were  that  portion  of  them  more  especiall/ 
eomeeled  with  the  name  of  i46aru.    [R.O.  L.] 

AVAIUCl'M  (Bmirpeji),  the  chief  town  (^f  thp 
Bituriges,  a  Celtic  people  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  13,  15), 
on  tJie  Arara,  JTrre,  a  brandi  of  the  CAer,  which 
falls  into  tlic  Loire.  Caesar  desrrilH>s  it  as  tlic 
fiueM  city  in  almost  all  Gallia,  and  as  nearly  sur- 
nanded  by  a  rirer  and  a  manlif  irith  enlf  one  sp- 
proacli  to  it.  and  tliat  very  narrow.  Tho  JM'xIcni 
town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  tiic  Aun>u  mul 
the  Evre,  and  each  of  these  rivcr.s  receives  otiier 
»tn?^ims  in  or  near  the  town.  The  wall  of  Avaricum 
is  pftrticiiLirly  descrilied  by  Caesar  (vii.  23).  It 
was  bnilt,  like  all  the  Gallic  town  walls,  of  long 
heams  of  liinbt-r,  placed  at  interrab  of  two  feet;  the 
bcaim,  which  were  40  feet  long,  b«ng  ho  placed 
that  their  ends  were  on  the  outside.  The  spaces 
between  were  filled  op  with  earth,  but  in  front  on 
Hie  out&ide  with  larj^  stones.  The  beams  were 
ihntened  tcgethcr  on  the  inner  side.  On  tliese  beams 
ethers  were  placed,  and  the  intervals  were  filled  up 
in  lilce  manner;  and  so  on,  till  the  wall  had  the  n>- 
qui-itLi  hei^'lit.  Caesar  besi^ed  Avaricum  (u.  c. 
62)  during'  the  rising  of  the  GalU  under  Vescini- 
getoriz.  The  pbwe  was  taken  bjr  assault,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  spared  neither  old  men,  women,  nor 
children.  Out  of  40,000  perMns,  only  800  eectmed 
the  swerd,  and  made  their  way  to  tlie  camp  of  Ver- 
cin^etorix,  who  w:ls  in  the  n^'ipliKuirlioKl.  I'mlor 
tiw  diviaioo  of  Augustus,  the  town  was  included  in 
AqnKai^  and  it  SnaDy  took  the  name  of  Bitnriges 
or  Bituri^rae,  which  seems  to  have  Inc  ome  Bionras 
in  the  niiddle  ages,  and  finally  Jiourgt.s,  now  the 
capital  of  tiw  departaient  of  Cher.  The  position  of 
Avarienm  b  detmndood  by  the  Itineraries,  from 
Angnstonsmetmnf  Clerwuml^  to  Avaricum;  fmm 
Caoarodnnnm,  2We,  to  Avarieom,  and  other 
iwitea.  [G.  L.] 

AVA'BUM  PK.  (^Atiapoy  tjcpov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  1), 
a  pramontory  en  tbs  W.  eoast  of  Hispaaia  Tan»> 
r  ^nensi^',  l>.•!^^e.>n  the  livers  Atos  and  Naelns,  pro- 
bably near  Oiro$.  [P.  S.J 

AVEIA  ('AotAi:  EA.  Aveia-s  -atis),  a  city  of  the 
Ve<<tiui,  pbcod  by  the  Tabula  PeothifierianH  on  the 
mad  from  I'rifeniiun  to  Alba  Fucensi.-.  Its  name 
it  also  found  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  I.  §  59)  amonj;  the 
chias  of  the  Vestani,  hot  is  not  mentioned  by  .Pliny, 


AVERXTS. 

thotiqh  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  it  must  have 
been  a  municipal  town  of  some  importance.  Tliere 
is  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  "  Ax  1:14  "  f.^r 
"Avcllae"  in  Silios  Italicus  (viiL  519)  where  he 
enumerates  it  among  the  towns  of  the  VeKtini,  and 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  its  iiastures.  We  leam 
fnna  the  Liber  Coloniamm  (p.  S28,  where  the  cor« 
rection  of  "  Aveias  ager  "  for  **  VcSos  "  admits  of  no 
doubt)  that  its  tenitnry  was  fiortioncd  out  in  the 
aaioe  numoer  as  that  of  Amitemuui,  but  was  not 
made  a  colony,  and  retained,  as  we  leani  fWxn  an 

inscription,  the  .^nbinliiuitc  rank  of  a  Praefectura. 
The  site  of  Aveia  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dia» 
pute,  but  Giowuaaai,  a  local  antiquarian,  who  has 
inve>tirate.l  the  matter  with  prcat  care,  pliu<s  it 
near  Foua,  a  village  about  six  milee  &  of  AauHof 
where  there  are  sral  to  be  eonaiderBUe  lemanis  of 
an  ancient  city,  as  well  as  a  church  of  Stn  Hnlbina, 
connoctod  by  ecclesiastical  records  witli  the  ancient 
Aveia.  The  rdns  at  OMfci  H  Btigma,  supposed  by 

HoL-tcnius  to  be  tho-c  i>f  A\  eia,  are  a-i  rilxtl  by  tluH 
author  to  Fnrcouium.  (Gioveouzji,  Jbtiia  Cutm 
d  AiMiu  mi  Vetthd,  Bomn  1778,  4lo^t  Helsten. 
Not.  in  Chtrer.  p.  139  ;  Bomansili,  Vol.  iii.  p.  257 
—263 ;  Oreil  Inter.  106.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

AVBl(IO(A«fKl«y,  Strab.  p.  185  :  Etk.  Awnni. 
ru*".  hvtvno>yi]a lot ,  Auci'iaii'Injj :  Avignim'),  a  town 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  at  the  junction  of  tbo  i>ru- 
entia,  Jhimnce,  and  the  Rhone.  It  was  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cavareft;  and  Pliny  and  Mela  (ii.  5)  call 
it  Avenio  Cavarum.  I'Uny  (iii.  4)  enuniemtet.  it 
among  the  oppida  Latina, '  that  is,  the  towns  which 
had  the  I^itinitas,  of  (lallia  NarUim-nsti.  \'u>Um,-y 
calls  it  a  coiunia.  Stepljanus  (*.  r.  Avtriuy  )  cjUIs 
it  "  a  city  ef  IfaMsalia,"  from  which  it  seems  that 
there  i.s  swnie  authority  for  suppo«inj»  it  to  be  a 
Greek  foundation,  or  to  luve  mne  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks  of  MarftUU.  Beaidas  the 
resemblance  of  tlie  ancient  and  modem  names,  the 
site  of  Avignon  is  determined  by  the  Itin.  routo 
from  Are  late  to  Vienna  and  Lagdmnm,  which 
paned  tbroogh  ATenio.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  or  AVEXIO. 

AVENTICUM  (^rencAe*),  the  chief  city  of  the 
Ilelvetii.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  68.)  It  is  nol  mentioned 
by  Caesar.  Aboat  Tn^'s  time,  or  shortly  after, 
it  became  a  Boman  eolony  with  the  name  I*ia  Klavia 
CoiLstanH  Knient.-i.  It  ^e<'Ins  to  have  been  Qtiginall J 
the  capital  of  the  Tigurioi  [TiouKun],  one  of  thi* 
ftm  Hehalie  pagi.  Its  position  is  detmnfaied  by 
in.vrript ions  and  the  Roman  n  ads  whii  h  meet  there. 
Ptolemy  placea  at  in  the  territoij  of  the  be^uani, 
firam  which  we  may  conelnde  that  port  of  the  HeU 
vetii  were  then  attwheil  to  the  Se<iuniii.  In  the 
time  of  Ammianus  (xv.  1 1)  Aventicum  was  a  de- 
serted phwe,  bttt  its  ibnner  importance  was  shown 
by  \\.^  mins.  There  are  .still  ninain-;  of  an  amphi- 
theatre,  aqueduct,  and  part  of  the  wall  at  Avenehea, 
or  WifflUmiir,as  the  Germans  odl  it,  fa  tiie  preeenfe 
c.-intnn  of  W.i  lilt  or  Pays  (le  \m\A.  Many  ol)jects  of 
auticputy  have  been  found  at  Avtitches.   f  G.  L.1 

AVEKNUS  LACUS  or  AVEHNI  LACUS 
CA^peiM  Alitnt:  Laf9  fAvimi)t »  small  laka  m 
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CampMiM,  betwwft  CaiDae  and  tlu  Golf  of  Baiac 
It  oecupiw  the  enter  of  ni  extinct  Tdamo,  the 

.*:<•«•[)  .sidea  of  which  ri.-ini;  pnciiiitou-sly  around  it.  ' 
moti  ooverad  in  aocifliit  times  with  duk  aad  abaggy 
woodft, pun H •  itrildngly  gloomjr duoveter;  aSit 
{in)fiably  tliis  cin  mastance,  assrx  iatrd  witJj  thf 
8Qj|<haranu  and  me|thitic  mhatotiona  so  common  in 
tlie  ndghbodriiaod,  flat  M  tlw  Graeb  to  1t»  upon 
it  !i>  th«^  {-ritranco  to  thn  iiifi-nial  rcgiona,  aiul  tlic 
aceoe  of  Uljrasea'  viidt  to  the  ftbadett.  -  How  earlj 
tliii  OTtlded  l^prnd  bmuw  sttadMd  to  tbe  laira 
we  know  not,  hut  f)rnlahly  soon  after  tlie  sottlcnipnt 
of  tbe  Greeks  at  (Juinae.  Kphonui,  however,  is  the 
mrScat  writer  whom  we  find  cited  aa  adopting  it. 

Sfriih.  V.  y>.  244.)  It  was  commonlv  rpp>rted 
that  th«  pestileruiu  vapoon  ariaing  from  tlie  lake 
wet*  ae  ttamg  that  na  ttviof  fUm;  cotdd  approach 
its  banks,  aiid  cvon  birds  wen*  MifTorntod  hy  tliriu 
as  tlicy  tkw  acmm  it.  Heocv  ita  Greek  name 
"Aopros  waa  commonJy  supposed  to  he  derived  fimn 
i.  and  6f>ris.  Thin  is  probably  a  more  ctyn!<>I'*"if\il 
£iDC7 :  bat  it  ia  not  improbable  that  thm  w:l.s  i»m\e 
ftmndation  for  tbe  fiict,  though  it  is  treated  as  mrrvly 
fabulous  by  Strabo  and  other  writPTs.  Similar  efTects 
fixtm  niepliitic  exhalations  are  still  obscrMHl  iu  the 
%-alIejr  of  Amsanctoa  and  other  Icx  alitic.t,  ntid  it  must 
be  <^i«fned  that  Virgil,  who  dc-Mriljos  the  phcno- 
menou  in  some  detail,  reprciicnts  the  noxious  \  apours 
aa  iaBaing  frmi  a  cavern  or  fissure  iu  the  rocks 
a<ljaininp  the  lakt>,  not  from  tlie  Ink*-  it^elf ;  and 
constantly  om's  liie  ex|/rcN.-iun  "  Avcnia  Iwa "  or 
"ATema,"  as  does  Lucretius  also,  in  speaking  of 
the  same  locality.  But  while  tlie  lake  itself  was 
cloM-ly  surroundtxl  with  dense  woods,  these  would  so 
much  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  air,  that  the 
whole  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  rendered  pesti- 
lential, though  in  a  less  degree.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  weeds  had  been  cut  down ;  but  the  vol- 
canic exhalations  seem  to  ha^'e  already  ceased  alto- 
gether. (Strab.  v.  pp.  244,  245 ;  Ptteud.  Aristot. 
dt  Hirab.  102  ;  Antip.  CarAst.  167;  Diod.  iv.  22  ; 
Virg.  Aett.  iii.  442,  vi.  201,  237—242  ;  Lucr.  vi. 
739—749;  Sil.  Ital.  xiL  121;  Nonius,  L  p.  14 ; 
Daubeny  on  lo/rtwoe*,  p.  199.) 

Tbe  lake  itself  waa  of  nearly  drcnkr  fonn,  aboat 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circomfeRnoe,  though  IModema 
reckons  it  only  5  stadia ;  and  like  most  volcanic 
lakes,  ef  great  depth,  so  that  it  was  believed  to  be 
nnfikthomaUe.  (Lycophron.  Atee.  704;  Diod.  le.; 
FMud.  Arist.  /.  c. ;  Lncan.  ii.  665.)  It  seems  to 
hsn  bad  no  naUual  oatlet;  bat  ^goff^.  opened  a 
uRiiuiiinlcation  hetween  ite  waters  and  tlioee  of  the 
Lucrino  Like,  so  as  t  i  n  nder  the  Lake  Avernus 
itaelf  aooeacible  to  ships ;  and  thoogh  this  work  did 
net  eonthme  long  in  a  complete  state,  there  appears 
to  have  alwavs  n  tiiaiix'd  iioiiie  outlet  from  the  inner 
kkc  to  the  Gulf  of  Uaiae.  (Strab.  ^c;  Cassiod. 
Tor.  ix.  C  For  ftirther  partieohm  eoocenung 
the  work  (if  A^rrijifia  ><■<•  I.ici-.im  s  Laccs.)  At  a 
»ub«e^iient  period  2iero  conceived  the  extravagant 
project  of  constmetfaif  a  canal,  iiavi|i;aUe  ftr  ships 
from  the  TiImt  to  tlie  Lake  Avemns,  and  fnun 
thence  into  tlie  Gulf  of  baiae ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  weriB  wcve  actnaHf  conoinenced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Avenms.  (Suet.  AVr.  31  ;  I'lin. 
xir.  6.  a.  S;  Tac  Atm.  xv.  42.)  There  existed 
fion  Toy  eulj  tineB  an  encle  or  sanctuary  ea  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  conneilt-d  with  the  sources  of 
BKijhitic  vapours;  and  this  was  jisMTttnl  by  many 
— to  be  I  ho  spot  where  Ulysses  held  oMiference 
the  ih«deb>  of  U»  dqwctad.  It  waa  pretended 
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that  the  CinunariaDi  of  Homer  were  no  others  than  ^ 
the  ancient  inhalntanta  of  the  bonks  of  the  lake,  and 

fiis  a^rrtion  tli.it  tliey  never  saw  the  lif;ht  of  the 
sun,  waa  exphuued  as  referring  to  their  dwelliqg  in 
snbtemnean  ahodea  and  eavenis  hollowed  in  the 

rocks.  (K]>li()ru-i  aj).  Strab.  I.  c.  ;  Lvcoplir.  695; 
ilax.  Tjr.  JJist.  xiv.  2 ;  SiL  ItaL  xii.  130.)  Ihe  aoft- 
neea  of  the  vokaaie  tnlb  ef  wliich  tbe  RuroondiDg 

hills  arc  composed,  rendennl  them  well  adapted  for 
this  pnrpoee;  and  after  the  whole  neighbourhood  ) 
had  been  occupied  hy  the  Ramaiia,  Coec^oa  carried  | 

the  road  from  the  lake  to  Cnmae,  through  a  long  | 
grotto  or  tunnel.  (Stnb.  v.  p.  245.)  A  siniihur . 
exeenraliea,  still  extant  en  the  S.  side  of  tiie  fadre,  is  ' 

now  commonly  know  n  as  the  Grotta  dello  Sihtlla ; 
it  has  no  outlet,  and  was  probably  never  finished.  , 
Those  wxiten  wim  pUMd  ljeie~^thr~Cunmerira8  of 
Huuier,  represented  them  as  having  been  subse- 
quently destroyed  (Kphorus,  L  c;  PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  9) ; 
but  the  oracle  continued  down  to  a  much  later 
period;  and  the  lake  itself  was  rec.irded  as  ^ac^ed 
to  Proserpine  or  Hecate,  to  nhoni  s-icriliccs  were 
frequently  ofiered  on  the  spot  It  was  under  pre- 
tence of  celebrating  these  sacred  rites  that  Hnnnibal 
in  B.C.  214  visited  the  Lake  Avernus  at  the  head  of 
his  army;  but  his  real  object,  according  to  Livy,  was 
to  make  an  attempt  upf«n  the  neifrhhouring  town  of 
PuteoU.  (Liv.  xxiv.  12, 13;  isil.  Ital.  .\ii.  106—160.) 

Tbera  exht  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  lake  the  pic- 
turesqtie  ruius  nf  a  lar^re  oc-la-ron.al  vaulte<l  edifice, 
built  of  brick,  in  the  style  of  the  Ixst  Konian  works; 
this  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  temple  of 
Proserpine;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  em- 
plove<l  for  thermal  purfxiisea.  £E.  H.  B.] 

AVIO'NES,  a  tribe  in  the  north  of  Germanyf 
dwelling  probably  in  Schleswig,  on  the  river  Avtre, 
a  tributary  of  the  Eyder,  or  in  the  dachy  of  Lauen- 
hurg.  (Tadt.  Germ.  40.)  They  are  believed  to  be 
the  same  people  as  the  Chabiones  or  Caviones. 
(Mamert.  Gtiiethl  Max.  Aug.  7,  Fattegvr.  Const. 
6.)  rL.8w1 

AVIUM  PR.  rTAPROBAMK.] 

AVRAVANNinS.  [ABRAiTAinrrs.] 

ANT'S  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  1  :  ACov  irorafiov  ^xfoAo/), 

or  AVO  (Mela,  iii.  1.  §  8),  a  small  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hispaida  Tamoonensb,  N.  ef  the  Doriua 

ami  S.  of  the  Kaebis,  in  the  tcrritoiy  of  the  Galhteci 
iiracarii;  now  called  the  JUo  dAjfe  [P. 

AXATI,  aft  prob.  OLAURA  {Lora),  a  imtni- 
cipinni  of  IIi.»]Kinia  Baelica.  (Iukt.  op.  Gniter, 
p.  1065,  No.  2 ;  Morales,  pp.  22, 99 ;  Fknrez,  £sp.  S. 
ToLix.p.62.)  •  CP- SO 

AXKI.ODU'NTM,  the  16th  st.itinn,  per  lineam 
valU  uf  the  AotUia,  under  tbe  charge  of  the  CoAort 
prima  Bkpamarum.  This  cohort  b  nwnliened  in  an 
inscrifitinii  fi>uiid  at  F.Ufuborough  in  CuiuImtI;:::-!. 
Place  for  pbce,  Burgh  on  the  Sands  is  AxcUudunum. 
Nama  ftr  name,  Abmoo*  soite  better;  as  fbe-efmay 
ha\e  Iktu  a  diminntive  form  (as  in  3fo*ella)  and 
the  -diutum  is  an  element  of  composition.  liorsley 
prefers  Burgh  (Book  L  e.  7).  The  evidence,  alao^ 
of  there  liaving  bestt  a  stetun  of  .fiun7A  is  complete 
(c.  9).  [K.  G.  L.] 

A'XIA  (*A{(a),  a  snull  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (jn-n  Cner.  7),  who  calls  it  a  ''  c.-Lstellum," 
and  describes  it  a.s  situated  "  in  a;,'ro  Taniuinieusi.** 
It  is  probably  the  same  of  which  the  name  is  found  in 
Stephanas  of  ByRimtiu:ii  (s.  v.  'A^ia),  who  tells  us 
only  that  it  was ''a  city  of  It  ily.'  Its  site  maybe  fixed 
with  much  prfJmbility  .it  n  ]  lace  still  called  Castel 
«r  Asso  or  (,'asteUaoaOf  about  six  mihs  W.  of  Vi- 

r-i.  .    . .  • 
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terbo.  The  aocieot  towa  appears  to  luve  occupiod  j 
ths  anirle  ftnned  bj  two  nodi  atrcatm  MiMd  th» 

Jiii>  .SV'V'i)  .iiiil  Arcione,  f]<>vviii|;  ttir.niirli  ilri-[i  vallies  ' 
or  rariues  with  precipitoua  escarpiueuU  on  each  aide. 
Sonw  dight  fragmentt  flf  ttw  aiKuat  walls  are  all 
that  mnain  on  the  bite  of  the  town  ;  but  the  oppwite 
or  N.  bank  of  the  valley  of  the  Arcione  wua  evi-  j 
denUy  in  aadeat  tinm  tiia  Necropolis  of  the  town,  j 
and  presents  a  iriiiarkahle  asscniblapc  nf  .-i-puU  Iiitm. 
These  arc  not  uierely  8ubt<'rrancan  chuiuU-ni  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  but  preaeot  regular  architecturul  ra^ades, 
with  IxiM  c'>nii(<'.>  ami  inimldinu'"*  in  n-lirf,  all  hi-wii 
oat  of  the  soft  tiilb  rix  k  of  whidi  the  esiarj>iiK'iil,s  uf 
the  rlifis  are  composed.  Thej  vary  in  height  from 
12  to  30  fiW,  but  ha  VP  all  a  rtniiarkiible  resemblance 
in  tlit'ir  arthitivtural  clmr.*ct<;r,  and  oocDpy  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  cliff  in  •  ragolar  nnge  like  a 
street,  extending  also  some  distance  up  a  lateral 
ravine  which  opens  into  the  principal  valley.  Many 
cf  tlie.s<>  tombs  have  inscriptions  over  them  in  Etrus- 
can characters,  most  of  which  consist  of,  or  at  least 
contjun,  the  customary  fonnnla  ECA2T6INE2A. 
Since  the  first  dii.covery  of  these  monuments  in  1808 
by  Professor  Orioh  of  Bolo^rna^  they  have  attracted 
much  attention,  more  perhaps  than  they  really  de- 
serve. Their  arcliitocture  is  thought  to  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian,  but  it  is  still  more 
closely  coaneeted  with  me  l>arie  Chedr,  ofwliich  in- 
deed the  wbde  Tascan  arvhitootua'  was  merely  a 
NoristhereaDyrea:>on  to  assign  them 
remote  antiquity ;  Oriofi  is  probably  eonvd  in 
|«fcrring  tliftn  tn  till' iiiiirth  '>r  fifth  ct-ntury  of  l{<«ne. 
Tbef  certainly  however  seem  to  prove  that  Axia 
nnist  liave  beok  a  plaee  of  nere  ooraderation  in  the 
flonri^hinL'  timers  of  Ktruria,  tli:iu  it  wa-  iu  thi-  days 
of  Cicero  {  though  it  could  ntivcr  have  bei'ii  more 
than  a  ranU  town,  ud  wu  probably  always  a  de- 
]H'n>l<-iicy  of  Tarquinii,  as  its  it'iiiK!  never  occurs  in 
iiistonr.  The  remains  at  CatUl  dAsiO  have  been 
ileaeribed  fa  detail  by  OrioU  (M  Sepohr^  Edifia 
dfir  Etruria  Media,  1826,  inserted  in  Injhirnmi, 
J/on.  Etnucki,  voL  iv.;  and  a  second  time  in  the 
AmOi  4Uff  InttUuto  di  C»r.  ArcheoL  1833, 
p.  18—56),  and  •pka  by  Dennis  {Citift,  <fv.  of 
Etruria,  voL  L    299—242.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXTACES  CMidinif :  Tdigul),  a  river  of  8ar- 
natia  EurojMiea,  E.  of  the  Tyras  (Dniater),  flowing, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  right  through  Sannntia,  a 
httle  above  Dacia,  as  far  as  the  Carpathi  M.  On  its 
b:inks  were  the  j)c<)ple  called  Axiiicae.  (.M<  la,  ii.  1. 
§  7;  PHn.  iv.  12.  s.  26;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  ^  18.  10. 
{  14:  romp.  1'asiacbs.)  [P.  &] 

AXIMA  (^Atftii'').  a  toxvn  of  the  Centroncs,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  who  arc  an  Alpine  j»coplc.  In 
the  Tilble  it  h  placed,  but  unih<r  the  name  Axuna, 
lwtwe«'ii  ni  rjiiitruiii  (5/.  Maurici)  ami  DarantSiiia 
{Mautiers  en  TarenUiise),  on  the  road  over  tl»e  pass 
f>f  the  Alpis  Graia  or  Petit  St  Bernard.  The  po- 
Mtiun  is  tlius  determined  to  be  tliat  of  Attme.  The 
Antoninc  Itiu.  omits  Axiina,  but  makes  the  distance 
xriii.  between  Bergintrum  and  Dar.int.i-ia,  the  ^ame 
dbtanoe  that  is  given  in  the  Table.  It  is  said  that 
irihcriptioJU  have  been  found  at  ilume  with  the  name 
I'.irMiii  rLiu.ili;  yrt  l  ofum  Cbudiiisadiffereiit  i'l;K-e, 
though  in  the  country  of  the  CentTOnes.      [Q.  L."] 

AXrXIUM.  [UxAMA.] 

AXIO'POLIS  or  AXIUPOLIS  ('A^towroXii: 
JRoMtova),  a  town  of  Lower  Moesia,  utuated  on  the 
river  Axius,  whidi  flowed  into  the  Dannbe  near  its 

soutlicramost  mouth,  which  is  now  >ti.}i[ied  up,  and 
Ow  Lium  Tnuuu*  (PtoL  iii.  10.  §  U.)        &  j 


AX  US. 

A'XIUS  C^tos,  A^uis),  Um  principal  river  of 
llacedoida,  md  the  cMtem  houdtrjr  of  the  kiniF- 

dom  befire  the  reim  of  Philip,  ri>eii  in  Mf.  .S-.ir- 
dua  between  Daniaoia  and  Daimatia,  a  httle  NVV. 
of  Scupi.  It  flows  hi  n  eewth^atwly  diraetkn 
tlirou;;h  Mactxlonia.  and,  after  reccivins:  the  Eri^'on 
and  Aistycus  and  passing  by  Pella,  falls  into  the 
Thennaic  gulf.  The  Lydias  also  now  flows  into  the 
Axius,  but  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vii.  127)  the 
former  river  Joined  the  Haliacmon.  The  Axius  has 
frequently  chanun  j  its  course.  In  earlier  times  it 
flowed  into  the  sea  between  Chala.stra  and  The>>a- 
lonica.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330.)  in  the  iniddJe  aces 
it  was  eddied  liardarium  (Bofit^pWt  Anna  Cotnn.  i. 
p.  18, 1'aus.).  whence  it.s  modem  name  of  Vardhtiri. 
The  principal  bridge  across  the  Axius  was  near 
PeUa  (Liv.  xliv.  43);  this  bridge  is  probably  ideji> 
tical  with  the  Mutatio  Gkphyra  in  the  Itin. 
HierotoL  (p.605,Wess.).  The  Axius  Ls  a  deep  and 
rapid  river  in  winter,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
breadth  before  reaching  the  sea;  but  it  can  b« 
crossed  by  sevetal  fords  both  in  the  lower  and  upper 
pTirts  of  its  course.  (Clark,  TravfU,  vol.  iii.  p.  334; 
Leake,  Xortherm  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  258, 289, 437, 
4G9;  Tafel,  TkeiBahmiea,  p}).  69,  seq.  287,  seq.) 

AXON,  a  river  of  ("aria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (r, 
28),  with  Calnida:  "  iiumen  Axmn,  oppidom  Ca- 
lynda."*  We  may,  prhap^,  inflnr  that  Calynda  was 
on  or  near  the  Axon.  I.eake  places  the  Ax  iii  im- 
mediately west  of  the  gulf  of  (ilaacos.     [G.  L.] 

A'XONA  {A  ime),  •  hnoieli  of  the  Inia  (Otse). 
The  OIac  joins  the  Seine  below  Paris.  Cmnt  en- 
camped oo  the  Axuna  in  the  second  year  (■!»  o.  57^ 
ofhiB  Galficcampugn  (AG.ii.5).  DionCssnns 
(xxxix.  2)  writes  tlie  name  AS^evyyot.  Ausoiiliis 
(AIoieL  r.  461)  names  it  **  Axons  praeoeps,"  an 
epithet  which  is  not  appropriate. 

The  Axona.  accordiii;;  to  Cae-sar,  was  in  "  extremis 
Kemorum  huibus,"  and  the  direction  of  his  move- 
ments shows  that  this  river  was  at  or  near  their 
northem  boundary.  [G.  I,.] 

AXUENNA.  A  pUco  of  this  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  fnm  Dnrooortnnim 
(/?eiW)  thron;:!)  IVrrfwn,  to  Divodnmm  (.^/c/c).  It 
may  have  been  a  place  on  the  Axona  (^Aitue),  but 
the  site  cannot  be  fixed. 

Another  .Axnenna  is  mentioned  in  the  Table,  and 
it  MHrms  to  be  the  s:i!ne  pl;M;e  tJiat  occui-s  in  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  under  the  corrupt  name  Mnenna.  It  is 
on  the  road  fa>ra  loi!ii>  to  Bagacum  (fUivaij);  and 
the  distance  from  Keims  is  nuurked  x.  in  both  these 
mutes.  This  detennination  is  siippoaed  to  fix  tlie 
site  of  tliin  Axncmia  at  the  pris^mj-e  of  the  vlwne, 
between  Xtujchukl  and  Aiaux.  ^D'Auville,  A'o- 
<.Vc,  ike.)  [G.  L.] 

AXLME.  [AixiME.] 

AXUS  ('A{<ij:  Axus),  a  city  of  Cnto  (Ikrud. 
iv.  154),  which  is  identified  witli  'Oa^os  (.Steph.  B. 
$.  v.),  situated  on  a  river  ("  rapidum  Cretac  ve- 
nitmus  Oaxen,"  Virg.  EcL  166),  which,  according 
to  \'ibius  S'iuestcr  (f/uw*.  p.  15),  gave  its  name 
to  Ax  us.  According  to  the  Cyrenaean  traditions, 
the  Theraean  Battus,  their  founder,  was  the  son  of 
a  damsel  named  I'hronime,  the  dau<;htcr  of  Etear> 
chus,  Icing  of  this  city  (Herod.  L  c).  Mr.  Pashley 
(Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  foil.)  discovered  the  ancient 
(ity  in  the  mcKlem  villafjc  of  -Iji/.*,  near  Mt.  Ida. 

iThe  river  of  Axu$  flows  past  the  vilhige.  Brmaina. 
belonging  to  die  so-cslled  C'yclo[iean  or  Pelssgic walls 
were  found,  and  in  tin'  church  a  ]ji<re  of  white 
I  marblo  with  a  aepulchnd  inscription  in  tho  ancient 
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Doric  Greek  of  the  island.  On  nm^thrr  insct^iikll 
was  a  decree  <tf  a  "  ooauzunn  aMembl;  of  tiM  Cre- 
itmi*  an  iogteiKe  of  the  well  known  Sfneretitm,  as 
it  WW  oiled.  The  coins  of  Axuh  ]irr>cnt  tyix-s  of 
Zeos  and  ApoUo,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  city 
aHaatod  en  tte  skipee  «f  1ft  Ida,  and  tliefiniiidatian 
of  which  was,  by  one  of  the  It^pcnds,  ascribc<l  to  a 
SOD  of  AjpnUa  The  utiution  answers  to  ooe  of  the 
atyvMlef^flraa  iMHMj  ft  waa  called  Aacos  becaoae 

the  ]  b  pndpitoQ^,  that  wonl  boini:  Qsod  by 
the  Creliina  m  tbe  same  aeuae  ttiat  the  other  Greeks 
a«igDed  to  iov^t  *         ^loeck,  Kreta,  vol.  L 
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oonr  OF  AXDft. 

AXTLUS,  a  woodhH  trad  In  Aria  Minor, 

**  m  rthwanl  of  the  rrpion  of  lakes  and  j)lains,  through 
which  leails  the  road  from  Afiouin  Karalussilr  to 
Kdatt  and  Erkle,  a  diy  and  naked  region,  which 
f  xt**nds  as  far  as  the  Sanj:arias  and  Halys."  (L  ake, 
Asia  ilinor,  p.  65.)  Lwy  (xxxviii.  18)  d(s<  riks 
the  Asyltts  as  entirely  destitute  of  wuud;  tlit 
babitants  used  dried  cow-dunsr  for  fuel.  Pwixk«\ 
who  traversed  part  of  the  country,  speaks  of  the 
people  aa  being  much  distressed  for  fuel,  and  com- 
mooly  using  cow-dung.  He  might  have  found  the 
same  thing  done  in  souie  part*  of  England.  (Com- 
pare Hamilton,  voL  i.  pp.  448,  468,  aa  to  the  Axy- 
ins.)  The  Boman  consul  Manlius  marched  throngh 
the  Axylos  to  invade  Gahtia.  I'art  of  this  wood- 
less n-gion  was  included  in  I  'hr  .  m,  and  part  in  Ga- 
latia  and  Ljcaonia.  The  high  plateaus  north  of 
Kimia  and  Bf^  are  the  mountain-plmns  (^povAia), 
aa  Straho  (p.  568)  terms  them,  of  tlie  Lycaonians, 
cold,  treelett  and  waterieas,  bat  well  adapted  f-  r 
aheap-feeffin^.  f6.  L.] 

A/.\,  a  toxvii  rf  Anrieiiia.  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(v'u  10).  Acoording  to  the  Anton.  Itinerary  it  was 
f6  M.  P.  Cram  Satah;  it  is  conjectured  to  be  the 
.*a!i)o  plai  e  as  the  Has.si.s  of  the  rcatinL"<'r  Tables, 
which  u  dijstant  from  SataU  25  M.  ?.    [£.  B.  J.] 

A'ZALI  CaCoXcn),  a  tribe  m  Upper  Fannooia, 
friim  which,  perhajis,  the  modem  town  of  Ozal, 
deriTes  ito  name.  (Ftol.  iL  14.  §  2;  Plin.  JJ.  N. 
in.  «8.)  [L.  8.] 

AZA'NFS  ('\Ciyr,i).  It  is  stated  by  Arundell 
{Atia  Minor t  toL  ii.  p.  140)  that,  on  a  coin  of 
TheHihwalam  in  Rirygia,  is  a  tif«r*god,  irith  the 
nariif  "f  A/\nps,  "  evidence  of  some  river  being  .at  or 
near  Theinisouium."  The  site  of  Theinisoniuni  does 
aok  appear  to  be  quite  certain;  and  nothing  more 
seems  to  known  of  the  river  Azanes,  though  the 
coocloiiion  t'roTn  the  coin,  that  there  was  a  river  of 
that  name,  can  hardly  be  doubted.         [O.  L.3 

AZA'NES.  [AncAPiA.] 

AZA'NT  (  ACovoi :  Kth.  AfwiTTjj),  as  the  name 
appears  in  Strabo  (pip  676),  and  Stephanus  («.  r. 
'AC<wo()  The  name  on  coins  and  inscrijjtions  is 
Ai(aMoi,  and  al.so  in  Ucrodian,  tlie  grammarian,  a.s 
quoted  by  .Stei)hanua.  Azani  is  a  city  of  Thrygia 
Epicti^uH.  The  district,  which  was  called  Azanitis, 
contained  the  sources  of  the  river  Itbyndacns. 

TUa  plaee^  whidi  IrUilariarily  nnknawii,  eootains 


very  exlonsire  ruins,  which  were  first  visited  in  1824 
by  tlie  Earl  of  Ashbumbam  (AmodeU's  Asia  Jliiuor, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347);  it  bad  Mm  inoorrectly  stated 
(Cninier's  Asid  Mitmr,  vol.  ii.  p.  14)  that  the 
ruins  were  dibcovered  by  Dr.  UalL  They  bava  aiuca 
been  vinted  bjeerend  other  travfllm.  The  remains 
are  at  a  jilace  called  Tchardnur-IIi^far,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Khyudacus.  There  are  two  Konian 
bridges  with  elliptical  ardiea  over  the  Jftyndactn ; 
or  three  accordini;  to  Fellows.  {Phm.  p.  1-tl.)  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  liliyndacus,  on  a  slight  enunvnce, 
is  a  beautiful  locuc  temple,  "one  of  Oe  moat  perfect 
now  existing  in  Asia  Minor."  (Hamilton,  Researches, 
vol.  i.  p.  lUl.)  Eighteen  columns  and  one  side 
and  end  of  the  ceDa  are  atandiof.  There  are  deo 
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the  t  nlosival  fijuiuLitions  of  another  temj<le;  and  son.e 
n  iiiaiiis  of  a  third.  Tiie  theatre  is  situated  near 
o.ili  .t  iiiiic  tl."  tiiiij.lv  ,  ;;,>:(■  U  .i  .stadium 
which  "  extends  north  and  south  in  a  direct  line  of 
prolongation  firaan  the  theatre,  with  which  it  \a 
immediately  connected,  although  at  a  lower  level. 
Some  of  the  marble  scat.s,  both  in  the  stadium  and 
in  the  theatre,  are  well  preservni,  mid  of  highly 
finished  workmanship."  (Hamilton.)  There  is  a 
view  of  the  temple  of  Azani  in  Fellows'  Asia  Minor 
(pp.  137,  141).  There  are  many  fronts  of  t-  inhs 
sculptured  as  doors  with  panels  and  devices,  having 
iii.tcriptiaas.''  (Tellowa,  who  has  giren  a  drawing 
of  one  of  tbeae  door-.)  Among  the  coins  whii  h 
UamiltoQ  praencd  at  this  phice,  aud  in  the  E>ur- 
roonding  coantry,  there  were  coins  ef  Augustus, 
Claudius,  Faustina,  and  other  inijjerial  per.-^onages. 
Some  also  were  autonomous,  the  legends  being 
Lriftoi,  'Ufa.  BovAff,  or  'IcpaotmcXirrof  A((ev«mMr, 
or  Ai^ariTui*'.  Svonil  inscriptioos  fronj  Azani 
have  been  copied  by  Fellows  (p.  142,  &c.),  aud  by 
Hamilton  (Appendix,  8— -SO).  None  of  the  in- 
scriptions are  of  early  date,  and  probably  all  of  thi  nj 
belong  to  the  Roman  period.  One  of  these  reconis 
"  the  great,  boUi  benefiurtor  and  sanoor  and  founder 
of  the  city,  CI.  Stratonicus,"  who  is  entitled  consul 
(SvoToy) ;  and  the  monmnent  was  erected  by  his 
native  aty.  This  Stmtonlena,  we  may  infer  from 
the  name  Claudius,  was  a  nntive.  •  had  oLtaiiiol 
the  Roman  eitiicnship.  l  lie  nieinorial  was  cn  <  t<  (l 
in  the  second  praetorship  (to  /3  arpartrfovmoi)  of 
CI.  Ajx)llinarius.  Another  iuM  riptioii  contains  tho 
usual  formula,  Vj  BouAtj  xai  b  Arifj^os.  In  the  interior 
of  the  cdla  of  the  temple  there  are  four  long  tn- 
8cri{)tions,  one  in  well  fonnt-d  Greek  characters, 
another  in  inferior  Greek  c  haracters,  and  two  in  badly 
cut  Roman  characters.  There  are  also  inscript&Mia 
on  the  outside  of  the  cella.  It  apfiears  from  oiio 
inscription  that  the  temple,  which  h  now  standing, 
waa  dedicated  to  Zona. 

A  A 
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The  plan  fpven  by  Fellows  showB  the  pontions  of 
the  seTenl  buildings,  which  Altogether  moat  have 
ftodaced  a  verf  fine  eflbet.  Then  tit  no  tnoes  of 
auj  city  walls.  ^G.  LJ] 


oom  or  AZAXL 

AZA'NIA,  a  dty  belonfnng  to  Miuwilia,  accordinp 
to  Stephanas  («.  r. 'A^ai'ia),  quotinp;  Pliil').  The 
place  is  only  inentioDcd  in  this  j»:issai;e,  which  is 
worth  notice,  as  adding  to  the  list  of  Ma-s^aliot  towns 
in  the  south  of  Kranro.  Wril<  k(>napr  {Geog.,  Sec., 
voL  i.  p.  280)  coiiji'ctun-Nthal  it  uiay  be  At  Aallaret, 
MU  AaUkf  fa  tbe  department  «f  Amhf  Imt  this 
b  merdj  •  fUm,  foiiiided  on  •  nsemblanre  of 
names.  [G.  L.] 

AZA'XIA  (h  'ACav.'a,  Ptol,  h.  7.  §  28;  Pcripl. 
Mar.  Eryth.  pp.  10,  11,  seq.),  the  modem  coast  of 
Jjan,  was  another  nune  for  the  maritime  rerrion  of 
eastern  Africa  called  Barbaria,  which  extended  from 
the  promontory  of  Aramata,  hO.  1 1°  to  that  of 
Rhnptum,  hit  8.  Ptcfcmr  disthiKufahtt  between 
Az:iiii:i  ;ii»l  R:ir!i.iria,  defining  the  fomier  as  the  in- 
terior, and  the  latter  as  the  coast  of  the  region  which 
bore  theee  minee.  Annb  wn  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  Aethiopian.**,  who  were  engaged  prinrijxdly  in 
catching  and  taming  wild  elephants,  or  in  supplying 
tiie  mariceti  of  die  Red  Sea  Meet  wfth  hidea  and 
ivorv.  At  the  southern  Bmit  of  this  undefined  and 
scarcely  known  region  wai  the  rircr  iihaptus,  and 
tin  hnm  WiapCinn  (Ptd.  hr.  9),  wb!eb  derived 
their  name  from  the  Aethioj)es  Rhapsii.  The  Mare 
Azanium,  another  name  for  the  Sinus  Barbaricus 
(fioftfaputit  Kik99ft  Ptol.  ir.  7.  S  28),  skirted  this 
whole  recoil.  [W.  B.  O.] 

AZAXUa  [India.] 

A/.AIiA  CACmpa),  BMBliaBed  by  Strabo  (zi.  p. 

527)  in  his  Account  of  Annenia  as  situated  on  the 
Araxes;  some  reml  rh  Zdpa:  pmlwLly  like  other 
wonls  ocnirrintr  in  that  countr}',  tbe  natiK'  w.i-  It 
indifferently.  (Irosknni  (note  ad  I.  c.)  is  incliiic.i 
to  think  it  was  a  teiii|ile  (i<  Ji(  ati-ii  in  the  p«i(ie»» 
Zaretis,  or  the  Perso-AnncniaM  Arlcinis.  (Comp. 
Hesych.  «.  p. ;  Selden,  <k  Dm  SyriU  Synt.  ii. 
c.  15.)  fK  B.  J.] 

AZEKAFI,  a  city  of  tbe  tribe  of  Jinhih.  (Josh. 
XT.  35.)  It  was  situated  in  that  part  which  was 
called  Sephela  (rendered  by  the  LX.X.  iV  ««- 
SiyV,  rh  nihov,  and  rd  ramwa),  which,  aoooiding 
to  Eoaebios  and  St.  Jerome,  embnoed  all  the  coon* 
try  aboat  ElentbempoH.i,  to  tbe  north  and  west. 
(IManil,  Pnlmst.  p.  IS7.)  A  villa::e  nf  this  name 
existed  in  their  day  between  tlleutheropolis and  AeUa 
(Ih.  p.  603):  and  tbe  eite  of  Sboeoh,  with  which  it 
is  joined  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  1 .  is  htiil  proervcJ  in  the 
small  ruined  vilfaige  of  SkveUaeh,  in  the  south-Mst 
of  Jodaca,  where  die  bill  eoontiy  deelinee  tefwards 
the  Plain  of  the  Philistinei.  (BoUnaon.  Bih.  R,,. 
vol.  iLpp. 343,  349.)  [G.  W.J 

AZSmA.   [AtncA,    831,  a.] 

AZE'TIOI  ('a07''"i»'oi  :  Azetini),  a  town  of 
Apulia,  the  naiue  ol  which  docs  not  occur  in  any 


AZORUS. 

andeot  anther,  under  this  fiann,  bat  its  correctaM 
is  proved  by  its  coins,  which  hare  types  copied  from 
those  of  Tarentom  and  the  legend  at  full  AZH- 
TINXIN.  These  coine,  onoe  errooeously  assigned  to 
Azenia  hi  Attica,  are  fband  only  b  dw  eoitthem 
jiart  of  Apulia,  and  hence  it  is  {irnbaMc  that  tbe 
"  Khetium "  of  the  Tab.  Peat,  a  name  certamlj 
corrupt,  ought  to  be  read  Aactiom.  If  dib  cen* 
jecture  be  Jidniitted  Azetium  may  !«  placed  at  A'u- 
tigUanOf  a  small  town  about  12  miles  bK.  of  Bari, 
where  IIm  eoiM  in  question  have  been  fivquently 
discovered.  The  Aeoetim  of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
though  placed  by  him  among  the  "  Calabronun 
MeMterrtmei,*  in  all  probability  bdenf  to  the  same 
jila<  <',  and  tliis  may  Ii'  tlir  Kunian  fi)nii  nf  the  name. 
(MiiUngcn.  Auni,  t/e  iilaiie,  p.  147.)     [E.  H.  B.J 


OOfV  OF  AKKIIUJL 


AZIRIS,  or  AZILIS  ('ACi<>«,  "ACiAif,  Herod^ 
Steph.  B.,  CaUinu;  'Atipor,  Chanuc,  ap.  Stepb.  B.; 

'A^vKit  or  'ACvXir  ai^q,  Ptd.  iL  5.  §  2:  Etk. 
'A(i\lrti%,  Strph.  B.),  a  district,  and,  acrording  to 
the  later  writers,  a  town,  or  Tillage,  on  the  coast  of 
Marmarica,  on  the  £.  finootier  of  Cyienaica,  in  N. 
Africa,  opposite  tbe  tsbuid  of  Flataa.  Heredetna 
telLH  us  that  it  was  colonized  ]>y  Battiw  and  his  fol- 
lowers two  yean  after  their  first  settlement  in  Platea, 
B.  o.  6S8.  Be  deecribea  it  as  aanooiidad  en  botii 
sidi's  hy  tl:e  most  b^-autifu]  dopSB,  with  a  rivtr 
ik)wing  through  it,  a  descripdoo  agrceiqg,  acoovding 
to  Padw,  with  tbe  Tallejr  of  die  rirer  Temmkuk, 
which  flows  into  the  Ciilf'  o  f  Bomha,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Bomba  (the  ancient  Pktea).  In  a  second 
passage,  Heredetna  mendena  it  aa  a^acenk  to  the 
port  of  Menelaus,  and  at  the  commencement  of  tbo 
district  where  silphium  grows.  (Herod,  ir.  157, 159; 
Callim.  m  AppB.  89;  Paebo,  Voyape  dt  la  iformt^ 
riq^ie.SiC.  pp.  53,86.)  It  app-nrs  to  he  the  same  place 
as  the  PortiLS  Azarius  'Alapioi  Kifiriy^  of  Syue- 
>iu.s  (c.  4  :  Thrijrc,  Kts  Cyrmetu.  p.  72).  [P.  S.] 
AZIRIS  ('ACipit,  Ptol.  V.  7.  §  2).  a  Xovm  .  f  .\r- 
nunia  Minor,  which,  if  we  identify  with  Artivfjati, 
or  Arsindjan,  aa  Mannert  (Grtiffr.  vol.  vi.  yt.  2.  [«. 
.308)  does,  mn^t  ]  la.  cd  t'>  the  W.  of  the  Ku- 
phrates.  Abullcd.-i  (/"«&.  Si/r.  p.  18)  fi.\es  this 
place  on  the  road  between  Sira*  and  Anrma.  Ao« 
cording;  to  the  Armenian  chroniclers  it  was  fiunona 
for  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Analiid,  and  was 
decorated  uiili  many  temjiles  by  Tigranes  II.  After 
the  cstabli.shment  of  Chri.stianity  it  remained  an 
important  ydace,  but  attained  its  highest  distinction 
under  the  Mussulman  princes  of  the  S-ljuk  dynasty. 
(.*st.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  lArmenie,  vol.  L  p,  71{ 
rorl>iu'er,  vol.  ii,  p.  312;  Ritter,  Erdkunde^  r<A.  X. 
p.  2711.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

AZl'ZIS,  or  AUrHIS(Tab.  Peut.),  AIXI  (Pris- 
dan.  ti.  f.  683,  ed.  Putsch),  a  town  of  Dach^  on 

\  the  bigb  road  from  Viniiiuu  iiun  to  TivLscum,  pro- 
bablj  the  iui,ial%  Ptolemy  (iiL  8.  §  9>  It  st-ema 
to  be  Tbsloni  on  tbe  TVriMK.  [i*^  ] 

1     AZO  nrs  ('AC<opoi,  'AC<ipiov,  Ptol.  iii.  1.1.  §  42 : 

I  Eth.  'A^wp(Ti]t),  a  town  in  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly. 
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iitttttod  at  Uie  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Azonis, 
with  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  I'j-thiuni  and 
Dolirhe,  formed  a  TripoUs.  (Liv.  xlii.  53,  xliv.  8.) 
There  was  al»o  a  town  of  tlie  name  of  Aionu  in 
Pela^onia  in  Macedonia.  (Strub.  vii.  \>.  327;  Ledce, 
Northern  Greece,  roL  iii.  pp.  319,  342.) 

AZO  TUS('AC»to»:  Elk.  'A(iirm),th9  Ashdod 
of  Stripture,  a  city  assigned  to  tlic  tribe  of  Judah 
in  the  division  of  the  Promiised  Land  (Joih,  x?.  47), 
bat  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  and  redconed  ai  one 
cf  their  five  j'rincipal  cities,  whrrc  was  the  chief 
MBt  of  tlw  wonbip  of  Dagoo.  (1  ikm.  i.  1 — 7.) 
It  ii  oMmled  bf  H«radotiu  as  hating  itood  • 
siege  of  29  years  from  Ptaauneticlins,  kin;;  of  Egypt 
(•bout  B.  c.  630),  Um  ki^;«it  of  aaj  city  he  was 
fteqnainted  with  (fi.  157).  It  «n  takm  by  the 
Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  general  of  King  Senna- 
cherib (B.C.  713; /«.  xz.  1).  It  was  taken  by  Judas 
MaecBbMoi  (1  Maee.  is.  60),  and  bjr  his  hralher 
Jonathan  (x.  77);  ^>^to^«i  by  Gabiiniis  (Joseph. 
AnL  xiv.  5.  §  3),  and  given  by  Augustut  to  Soknno 
(xviL  13.  §  5;.  The  anciflot  geographieal  and  his- 
toric.il  n-  tit*s  place  it  liotween  Atkelon  uidJamnia, 
•outfa  of  the  latter,  near  the  coast,  bat  not  actually  on 
the  Ma  shera.  Its  site  is  cleariy  idntified  by  the 
modem  vill.ige  of  Etdnd,  situated  on  a  cnissy  liill, 
Burroanded  by  wood.  No  niins  have  bcvii  di>covcred 
there.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  179 — 182;  and 
Rirhanlx'u,  n<  citfJ  in  Knbin-son's  Bib.  Jiej.  vol.  ii. 
p.  368;  Kehuid,  pp.  006—609.)  [G.  W.] 


BAALBEK.  [Heliopolis.] 

BAAL-GAD,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Boly  Land,  "  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Mount 
Hermm."  (Jmth.  xi.  17,  xii.  7,  xiiL        [G.  W.l 

BAAL-MEON,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Reaben  j 
(^Numb.  xxxii.  38 ;  1  Chron.  v.  8),  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Moabitee.  {Etek.  jxv,  9.)  It  is  men- 
tioned by  St  Jerome  as  a  large  Tillage  in  his  thne, 
and  is  placed  by  him  and  Easebius  nine  miles 
distant  firam  Heabboo,  and  near  Bare  (^Jiaaru). 
(Bdaiid,/\ifaeat  pp.487, 611.)  Bmdehardt iden. 
tIBes  it  with  Myouii,  J  of  an  honr  SE.  of  the  niins 
«f  Heabbon  {TraveU^  p.  385);  but  tins  would  not 
ha  mere  than  9  or  8  irales,  wfaidi  is  too  short  an  in- 
terval. Yet  the  name  (written  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
"  MayH,"  p.  464),  and  the  ncighbouriug  hot  springs 
(aae  St.  Jerome,  L  e.};tem  to  idantify  it  with  the 
gcnptiire  site.  It  stttds Oil »  OOOriderable  eminenre, 
in  a  fertile  plain.  [G.  W.] 

BAAL^BALISHA  (9  Kingt,  if.  4S),  a  town,  it 
would  (seern,  of  the  district  of  Shidhiha  (1  Sam.  ix. 
4),  called  by  Eii»eLiuii  and  St.  Jerome  Beth-sa- 
fiaa,  h  placvd  by  tbera  15  miles  north  of  Dio^pulis  j 
(Lvddal  B  the  Thammitie  district.  (Rel.ind,  pw 
611.)  [G.  W.]  ' 

BAAL-TAMAR,  a  to*ii  ( t'  tin-  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
in  the  vicinity  »{  Giltcah.  {Jutfffes,  xx.  33.)  It 
existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebiii'<  under  the  name  of 
Beth-amar.    (Rclan<l,  p.  611.)  [G.  W.]  1 

BABBA  (B<i«a,  PtoL  i v.  1.  §  14;  B^xfai:  Kth.  I 
Bafaloi,  Stepb.  B.),  a  colony  in  .Maiirctania  Tingi- 
t n.i,  fuonded  by  Augiu'tus,  40  M.  I*,  from  Lixus. 
Its  fall  name  is  given  by  Pliny  in  the  form  Babba 
Jidia  Campestrh  (v.  1).  Its  coins,  which  are 
fp>fn  Augustus  doMTiiwards,  liave  the  in- 
scriptions CoL  L  B.,  i.  e.  Cohnia  Julia  Babbtnm,at 
COL.  C.  L  B.  or  C.  C.  I.  B.,  i.  e.  Cdma  Campmbrit 
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Jtdia  BabbensU.  (Eckbel,  vol,  iv.  p.  153.)  It* 
site  seems  qtdla  imeertain.  Some  place  it  at  Na- 
rtu^a,  which  appears  too  far  east ;  others  at  Bani 
Teidej  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  river  Guarga  (a 
tributary  of  tbe  5u6«r),  where  anc  ient  rxiins  are  still 
risible.  (Leo  Africantm,  ap.  Mannert,  Td.  x.  pt.  2, 
p.  489.)  Possibly  the  true  poaitiaa  may  be  at  Baba 
Krlam,  E.  nf  Ksnr-t  l-Kebir.  [F.  8.] 

BAfiliA'li  riUM(Bo«|Niiw:  Etk.  Batpi^w), 
a  phioe  in  the  ndghboorhood  of  CMos,  mentioned  by 
P'llvbiu.s  In  bis  sixteenth  l»ook,  as  quot'-d  by  Ste- 
phaaua,  $.  v.  ho£piirrtw.  It  may  be  the  sama 
pbu»  as  Babns.  [O.  L.] 

BABR.VS  {BiSpas:  E(h.  Bo€.air,os),  a  Miiall 
pUce  in  Aeolis  near  Chios,  (bteph.  B.  «.  v.  Bd^ 
ipat.)  [G.  L.] 

BABYLLE'NII  (BaSuWvyiot,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  29), 
the  name  of  a  tribe  which  belonged  to  the  hybrid 
popalatkn  of  the  Begio  Tniglodytiea,  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Reil  Sea,  They  were  wated  between 
tbe  easternmost  booodoiy  of  tbe  island  Meroe  and 
the  Snns  Adnfitsma.  [W.  B.  D.} 

BA'BYLOX  (Eaevk^p),  in  later  times  railed  also 
Babylonia(Justin,  i.  2 ;  Solin.  c37 :  Eth.  BaSuAwmr, 
rarely  BafMa»r«it,1bil.  BatHAMtft),the  ehief*town  of 
Babylonia,  and  the  scat  of  enipirc  of  the  Babylonio- 
Chaldacan  kingdom.  It  extended  along  both  sides 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  throo^  the  middle  of  it, 
and,  accordiii;:  tn  t!u'  miifonn  enn.sent  of  antiqnily, 
\vas,at  the  height  ot  its  n  .of  immense  size.  There 
seems  good  leason  for j  j » ^  ;ig  that  it  occupied  the 
site,  or  was  at  least  in  the  immetlitile  vii  inity.  of 
Babel,  which  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10)  a.s  the 
beginning  of  IQmrod'a  kingdom,  and  in  Genesis  (xi. 
1 — ^9)  as  the  scene  of  the  confusion  of  tongues :  its 
name  is  a  Graecized  form  of  the  Hebrew  BabeL 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  it  was  at  an 
early  period  a  place  of  importance,  or,  like  Ninas 
(Nineveh),  the  imperial  scat  of  a  long  line  of  kings. 
The  name  of  Babel  is  said  to  be  derive*!  from  the 
drcomstanoe  of  its  having  been  the  nUce  of  this 
confusion  of  tongues  ((7eit.  xi.  9);  anoOer  and  per- 
haps mrirT>  ruitnral  derivation  wonid  give  it  the 
meaning  of  Uie  gala  or  ootirt  of  Bel,  or  Belos,  the 
Zens  of  that  oamtiy.  A  traditini  of  Hds  evont  has 
1"  cn  preserved  ill  Berossns,  who  s,iys  that  a  tower 
was  erected  in  tho  pboe  where  Babylon  now  stands, 
but  that  the  wfaids  asnsled  the  fspds  in  eiferthruw  ing 
it.  He  adds  that  the  ruins  still  exist  at  Bal)yl'>n, 
that  tlie  gods  introduced  a  diversity  of  tongues 
among  men,  and  that  the  plaoe  where  the  tower  was 

built  is  called  Babylci!  <  n  i  c  iunt  of  the  eonfnsii  n 
of  tongues  ;  for  confusion  is  by  the  Hebrews  called 
Babe).  (Heroes,  op.  fuseft.  Piroep.  fran^.  ix. ;  Syn- 
cell.  Chron,  44;  Euseb.  Chron.  13.)  A  tradition  of 
the  diversity  of  tongues  and  its  cause  is  pnuened  also 
in  a  fragment  of  Histiaeus  (ap.  Jotepk.  Ant.  i.  4), 
and  in  Alex.  PoJyhist.  {np.  Sffnc.  44.  and  Jotepk. 
Ant.  i.  4).  Eupolemus  also  {np.  £iueb.  Ptxup. 
Eciinij.  ix.)  attrihntaa  the  foundation  of  Babylon  to 
tll>)^e  who  escaped  from  the  Deluge,  an<l  inenliona 
the  tower  and  its  orerthrow.  He  adds  that  Abra- 
ham lived  in  a  city  of  Babylonia  called  Cainarina, 
or  by  some  Urie  [i.e.  Ur],  ubich  is  inteipreted  to 
mean  a  city  of  the  Chaldat  ans. 

Of  Babel  or  Babylon,  lieliering  them,  as  we  do,  to 
represent  one  and  the  same  place,  we  have  no  suln>e- 
quent  notice  in  the  Bible  till  the  reign  of  lloshea, 
abont  B.C.  730  (2  Kings,  xriL  S4),  when  the  pei^le 
of  Sanoaria  were  carried  away  captive.  It 
probable  that  during  this  long  period  Babykn 
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a  place  of  little  consequence,  and  that  the  great 
ruling  city  was  the  Assyrian  capital  Ninus.  As 
late  as  Uie  time  of  Hezekiah  (b.c.  728 — 700)  it  is 
dour  that  Babylon  was  liop  nilent  on  the  Assy- 
liu  Empire,  thoogh  MchnLk  li-Haladan  is  mentioned 
fai  Imuah  (xxxuu  1)  as,  at  that  tinM,  Jong  or  raler 
in  that  city ;  for  Polyhistor  (ap.  EtuA.  Arm.  (^kren. 
42)  states  tli.it  after  tlie  reicii  of  tljo  brotljcr  of  Sen- 
nacherib, Acises  ruled;  and  that,  after  Adaea  had 
reigned  thirty  days,  he  was  shin  bj  Merodach-Balft* 
dantis,  wild  held  the  ^'avemmcnt,  but  was  in  his  turn 
alain  and  succeeded  by  Elibos.  Folyhistor  adds  that, 
in     third  year  of  the  reign  of  Eltbns,  Sennacherib 
came  up  and  conquemi  the  Babylonians,  t'^ik  their 
Idng  prisooer  away  into  Assyria,  and  made  his  own 
son  Aaardanna  kbj^  in  Ms  plaes.   Al^denns  (op. 
Etueh.  ibid.  p.  53)  sUites      same  tliinn,  addinp  that 
be  built  Tarsus  after  the  plan  of  Babylon.  The  frag- 
ments ja  USUI  ml  of  BeroMis,  wIm  livad  in  the  a^  of 
Alexander  the  Gien*.  and  who  testifies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  written  documents  at  Babylon  which  were 
preeerved  with  gicat  cars,  supply  some  names,  though 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  may  ht* 
(l-'jieniied  on.  The  commencement  of  the  narrative  of 
Berossiu  is  a  marvelloos  and  fabulous  account  of  the 
first  ori;;iii  of  B.iby!onia.    In  it  he  ''i>e:iks  of  Beliis, 
whom  lie  interpret*  to  mean  Zeus,and  .'■tutea  tliat  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  he  has  noticed 
were  delineated  in  llie  temple  of  that  cod  at  Babylon. 
(See  Castor,  ap.  Kusf  b.  Ann.  Chron.  81 ;  Kajwl.  ap. 
Euseb.  Pra^p.  Evnng.  ix. ;  Thallui^,  ap.  Thtnphan. 
ad  Anl.  281 ;  Aesch.  Suppl  318  and  322;  H(>:>iod, 
Fragm.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.42 ;  and  Eustath.  ad  Dtonys. 
927,  for  the  name  of  Bdna,  and  various  legends  con- 
nected with  it.)  Berassns  mentions  the  name  Xi- 
suthros,  and  with  bim  a  legend  of  a  groit  flood, 
which  has  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Bible,  that  it  has  been  osoal  to  snp- 
pose  that  ^Gsndims  reprwnts  the  Koah  of  Holy 
Si  riptnre;  adding  that,  after  the  flood,  the  people  re- 
tomed  to  Jiabykm,  built  cities  and  erected  temples, 
and  ttuit  thus  Ballon  wasiiddbitad  again.  (Beroaa. 
op.  Sifuc.  Chron.  28  :  Ku-,  !..  Chron.  5.  8.)  Apollo- 
doms,  professing  to  cojpy  from  beroeeos,  gives  a  dif- 
ferent and  ftaller  list  of  mlers,  hot  they  ars  a  mere 
barren  Coll  i  ti' III  of  names.  (Ajv>I!.  ap.  Si/ric.  Chn'ti. 
39;  Inluseb.  Chron.  5.)  The  Astrauomicai  canon  of 
Phdemy  oNnnwneas  with  tlia  era  of  Mabonasaar, 
whose  reii^'n  bef^an  n.c.  747  twenty-three  years  af^er 
tlie  appearance  of  the  Assyrian  iiLing  Tul,  on  the  W. 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  has  been  argued  from  this  fact, 
in  connection  with  a  passa;^e  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13) 
"Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees;  tiiis  ]MMijile  was 
not,  til]  tlie  Assyrian  (banded  it  for  them  that  (hvetl 
in  the  wilderness,"  that  the  first  nilers  of  Hahylnn 
were  of  Assyrian  origin;  but  this  seems  lianlly  a  ne- 
oessary  infbrenee.  It  is,  however,  eimoos  thi^  Syn- 
cellus,  after  statin?  that  the  Clialdaeans  were  the 
first  who  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  adds  tiiat  of 
these  tiM  first  was  Erecliins,  who  is  knewn  to  ns  by 
the  name  of  Kebrod  (or  Nembrod)  wlw  reigned  at 
Babylon  for  six  years  and  one  thinl.  Nabonsssar  is 
said  to  hare  destroyed  the  memorials  of  the  kings 
who  preceded  him.  (Sjoc.  Ckrotu  207)  Of  the  mo- 
nardis  who  sncoeeded  him  aoeording  to  the  Canon 
we  know  nothing,  but  if  is  probable  that  they  were 
for  the  most  part  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Ninus 
(Nineveh).  Ibrdodt-Empadns,  tlM  fifth,  is  pn>bably 
the  Menxlach-BalaiJan  of  the  I'.ilil  ■.  who  ^.f-nt  to 
ooogratulate  Heaekiab  on  his  recovery  fttHn  aick- 
MflR.  (2  Kuijfi,  IX,  Hi  Jtmaht  xxxL  1.)  Somtwhat 


later  Manaases,  king  of  Judali,  is  carried  by  the  king 
of  Assyria  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  Then  follow  Sa- 
osduchinns  and  Chyniladan,  who  apfiear  to  have  ruled 
partly  at  one  city  and  partly  at  the  other;  and  tlxa 
Nabopollasar,  who  finally  overthrew  Niniis^  and  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  empire  of  western  Asia  £rom 
the  banks  of  the  Ti|^  to  BabyloiL. 

With  hi;5  son  Nil>n(haJnc7./.ar  coinmejiced,  in  all 
probability,  the  era  of  Babylonian  greatness,  and  the 
aeooonts  in  the  Bible  and  hi  other  wriHnga  are,  for 
his  reign,  remarkably  consistent  with  one  another. 
The  Bible  relates  many  events  of  the  reign  of  this 
kng,  hb  canyinK  the  Jewe  into  captivity,  his  siege 
and  conquest  of  Tyre  (Fzek:  xxix  18),  his  desrent 
into  Egypt,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  Babylon 
and  death  there.  Benesns  (off.  JotqA,  c  Ap.") 
states  that  Neburhadmv/ar  ^^.1.s  sent  with  a  great 
array  against  Egypt  and  Judaea,  and  burnt  the 
temple  at  Jemsalem  and  removed  the  Jews  to 
Babylon,  that  he  eoiKjuered  Egypt,  Syria,  Pho»v 
nicia,  and  Arabia,  and  exceeded  in  his  exploits  all 
that  had  reigned  before  him  in  Babyhm  and 
Chalflaea.  He  Jidds  that,  on  the  return  of  the  lung 
from  iiis  Jewish  war,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
adorning  the  temple  of  Belus,  rebuilding  the  city, 
constructing  a  new  palaee  a4ljoining  those  in  which 
his  forefathers  dwelt,  but  exceeding  them  in  height 
and  splendour,  and  erecting  on  atooe  )iillirs  high 
walks  with  trees  to  gnitify  his  queen,  wliu  liad  bet^n 
brought  up  in  Media,  and  was  therefore  fond  of  a 
mountainous  situation.  (Beroe.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.L 
19;  SynoeU.  CAriM.  220;  £aseb.  iVo^. 
ix.) 

Beroesos  goes  on  to  atate  that  after  a  reign  of  43 
years,  Nebncbadnezxar  was  sooceeded  by  Enlme- 
rodachns,  Neriglissooros,  and  Labrosoarchodua, 
whose  united  reigns  were  little  more  than  six  years, 
till  at  length,  on  a  ooo^iracy  bang  formed  against 
the  last,  luibamediis  ebbuned  the  crown,  and  rrigned 
sixteen  years,  till,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Cyrus 
took  Babjlon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Borsippns ;  tliat.  on  Cyrus  proccedmg 
to  besiege  Borsippus,  N  tlM.niiislus  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Persia,  who  sent  him  out  of 
Babykob  and  phoed  him  in  Camaaia,  when  he 
died.  (Beros.  ap.  Jatt^  c  Ap.  L  SO;  Eosek 
J^raep.  £pang.  ix.) 

MegastlieneB  (ap.  Abyt^.',  Enaeb.  l^uep.  Evam. 
X.,  Chron.  49)  tells  ne:irly  the  same  story.  ^Iif;htIy 
changing  the  names  of  the  sucoeseors  of  jiebochad- 
nezzar,  and  addinfr,  that,  NilniehadMnnr  reboiit 
Babylon,  turned  the  course  of  the  Armakale  (Xahr- 
Malcha),  which  was  a  brondi  of  the  Euphrates, 
con.structed  a  vast  leeeptacle  for  its  waters  above 
the  city  of  Sippara,  axv\  built  the  city  of  Terwlon 
near  the  Erjthnican  .'sea,  i.  e.  the  Persian  Uulf, 
to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs. 

The  first  Greek  who  visited  Babylon,  so  far  a.-j  we 
know,  was  Antimenidas,  the  brother  of  the  Poet 
Aleaeiis,  who  was  there  H.c.GOO — 580(Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617 ;  Erafftn  Ale,  Miiller,  Rhein.Aim.  p.  287);  and 
the  earliest  Greek  historian  who  gives  any  descrip- 
tion of  Babylon  is  Herodotus,  who  tavelled  thither 
about  a  century  after  the  first  oonqnest  by  Cyras. 
His  testimony  is  more  valoable  tlian  that  of  any 
other  writer,  for  ho  is  the  only  one  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and  whose  account 
nf  what  he  describes  has  reiiched  ns  oncnrtailed. 
There  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  alnjut  all  the  others. 
Thus,  of  Ctesias,  we  have  on^  what  Diodoms  and 
others  have  estiaeted.   Of  Benaos,  who  was  a 
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He  adds  some  farther  rcmarlu  about  the  temple,  and 

speaks  of  Sfvcml  (liinf^s.wliich.  a.s  wp  have  rein:»rkf<!, 
he  liitJ  nut  Hv,  and,  apparoully,  did  uot  believe  (i. 
181 — 183).  The  vast  Bizo  Henidotas  gives  to 
Bahylun  lias,  in  modern  dny^,  le<l  .<^cholar8  tu  doubt 
his  btotory  aUu<;ether,  or  at  least  tu  imagine  he  umt 
ban  been  misinionn(>i,  and  to  adopt  the  shorter 
meastires  which  have  been  given  by  other  authors. 
(Grusttkurd,  adStrab.  xvi.  p.  738;  Heeren,  Aa.Nat.; 
OlearioB,  ad  PhUostr.  ViU  ApoiL  I  25.)  Yet  the 
reasoning  on  which  thej  have  rested  seems  incon- 
cluMVc;  it  is  as  difiicalt  or  as  ea»y  to  believe  in  the 
360  stadia  of  CtcMxs  (himself  also  an  eye-witnesa) 
as  in  the  480  stadia  of  Herudotos.  Ail  that  was 
rrqnired  to  eflfixt  sach  works  was  what  the  mien  of 
Haliyl.m  had,  an  ample  supplj  of  human  labour  and 
tioMi  and,  with  mora  thaa  UiirQr  pjmunids  in  Egypt 
and  the  wall  of  China  still  e:dstlng,  who  can  set 
bounds  to  wli:it  tii.  y  micht  accompliith?  ^fr 

The  Moiple  narrative  of  Uerodotoa  we  find  mnch 
amplified,  when  we  tun  to  hta*  wiHen.  Acooidini^ 
to  r)iodorus  (ii.  6),  who,  ap|)arently,  is  quoting  from 
Cte^ias,  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  liinus,  ki^g  of 
As8ma,  fonaded  Babvlon  (aoeecdhig  to  one  itate- 
ment,  ath  r  the  death  of  Ninus),  and  built  its  walls 
of  bunit  brick  and  asphalt,  and  acoompliahod  man/ 
other  gnat  worio,  «f  wUdi  the  fidhnring  ara  tiie 
principal  :— 

1.  A  bridge  acnes  the  Eaphiates,  where  it  was 
murowest,  five  stadia  hag,  (Sinik.  sii.  p.  788,  aajrs 

its  breadth  was  only  one  stadium,  in  which  o{tinian 
Mr.  Rich  ^Jiabylon,  p.  53]  very  nearly  caocors.) 

3.  Two  palaces  or  castles  at  eadi  end  of  the 
brid^^e,  on  th*"  E.  ami  W.  sides  of  the  river,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  over  the  city,  and  the 
keya  of  their  wepective  pqeitkBa.  On  the  iniMr 
walls  of  the  wp'ti-m  castle  were  nnmerou-s  {«iintinga 
of  animahi,  exci'lkntly  expressing  their  natunil  ap- 
pearance ;  and  on  the  towers  representations  of 
hunting  scenes,  and  among  them  om-  t  f  S-miramis 
herself  slaying  a  leopard,  and  of  Niuus,  her  husband, 
attaddng  ft  Bn  iiith  •  liBoe.  (I»  it  possible  that 
Ctesias  preserves  here  a  popular  tradition  of  the 
bas-reUefs  hitely  discovered  at  Nimrud  and  Khor» 
tabad,  —  the  situation  of  the  scenes  having  been 
changed  firom  Aaqrria  to  Babylonia?)  This  pabea 
he  states  far  exceeded  in  magnificence  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

3.  The  temple  of  Belus  or  Zeus,  in  the  centre  of 
tfie  dtj,  •  woric  which,  in  Us  day,  he  adds,  had 
totally  di8ap|«earcd  (Diod.  vi.  9),  and  in  which  were 
golden  BtatHfs  aacrifirial  vessels  imple» 
ments. 

On  the  other  liand,  many  of  the  sncients,  besides 
Herodotus,  seeiu  to  have  doubted  the  attribution  to 
Semiimmis  of  the  fomdation  of  Babjlon.  Thns 
Berossiw  (aji.  .Tisejh.  c.  Ap.  \)  states  that  it  wa.s 
a  fiction  of  the  Greeks  that  t>cnununt9  built  Babylon; 
Abydenos  (tqt.  EmA.  iVoep.  ix.)  that  Bdna  aop* 
rounded  the  town  with  a  wall,  the  view  al^o  taken 
by  Dorotheus  Sidonius,  preserved  in  Julius  Fimiicus. 
Curtius  (v.  1)  aflSrma  the  dsnUa  tnditian,  nd 
Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  gives  the  building  uf  the 
walls  to  Seminunis  and  that  of  the  citadel  tu  Belus : 
hstlj,  Onaios  (iL  6)  aaaerta  that  it  waa  ftonded  1^ 
Nimrod  the  Giant,  and  restored  by  Nimis  or  Scmi- 
ramis.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  story  of 
Belos  is,af\er  all,  a  Chaldaean  legend:  but  this  CttK 
not,  we  think,  lie  .siitihfaotorily  shown  (se«»,  however, 
Vulney,  Chron.  Bab.;  rerizoa.  Orig.  Bab.;  and 
FidMlieiiii..ad  Cart.  t.  l>i 
^  '     '   /  A  A  3 
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esntury  aiul  a  half  hiter  than  Herodotas,  we  have  j 
only  a  few  fragments.  We  have  no  proof  tliat  i 
Arrian  or  Strabo  U»einselve.s  visited  liahylun,  tliough 
the  treatise  of  the  former  ha»  this  value,  that  he 
drew  his  information  froiii  the  Notes  of  Aristobulus 
and  Ptolemy  the  mm  of  Lagus,  who  were  there  with 
Alexander.  Of  Clettarchns,  who  slso  accompanied 
Alexander,  and  wrote  ri  wtpk  *AKt^aripw,  we  have 
no  remains,  "unless,  as  lias  been  supposed  by  some, 
his  work  was  the  basis  of  that  by  Cwtins.  The  inci- 
dcatAl  remarks  of  Herodotus  have  a  manifest  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  convey  the  idea  of  peraonid 
experience.  Thus,  in  i.  177,  he  di.slinguishes 
between  the  length  of  the  Royal  and  the  Ordinaij 
CuUt;  in  i  182,  183,  he  expresses  Us  donhts  en 
svouic  of  the  legends  which  he  heard  about  the 
TuD^  of  Belus,  though  the  stractore  itself  (or  its 
lemaias)  he  eriidentlj  most  fanre  seen,  as  M  de- 
.*.<riJ>e3  it  a.s  still  exi.itii!f;  (rfi  i^ii  rovro  fri  toy, 
i,  181.)  His  account  also  of  tlie  couutnr  ruund 
Babylon  (L  179,  and  L  19S— 200)  is,  as  »  shown 
ebewhere  [Bauyu)NIa],  confirmed  bf  all  flthsr 
writcn,  as  well  ancient  as  modem. 

Aeeonlii^  to  Harodetos,  Babylon,  wliidi,  ailer 
the  f:dl  of  Ninus,  became  tlie  seat  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  (i.  178),  had  already  been  ruled  over  by 
aevwal  kings,  sod  by  two  nmukMt  qvesns,  Semi- 
ranis  .in  !  Nitocris,  at  an  interval  of  five  generations 
firoui  one  tu  the  other,  (i.  184, 185.)  Ot  ihcbe,  the 
sUsr  srselsd  imaMise  embankmenta  to  keep  the 
water  of  the  Enphnite:*  within  its  proper  channel, 
the  second  made  the  course  of  tlie  Kuphrates,  which 
had  pravionsly  been  straight,  so  tortuous  that  it 
thrice  passed  the  village  of  Anlericca,  dug  an  im- 
mense Lake,  and  having  turned  the  waters  of  the 
liver  into  thu  hdce,  freed  its  banks  with  a  wall  of 
baked  bricks,  and  threw  a  bridge  across  within 
Babylon,  m  as  to  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  river. 
(L  186.)  aevodotos  adds  »  stay  of  her  tomb, 
which  we  may  reasonably  question,  ss  he  himself 
could  only  have  beard  of  it  by  tradition  when  he  was  at 
Babykm  (L  187),  and  states  that  it  was  against  the 
son  of  this  queen,  Labynetus,  that  Cyrus  marched. 
Labynetus  i»,  therefore,  the  Nabonnedus  ot'  Berossus, 
the  Belsbazzar  of  Holy  Scripture.  Herodotus  says 
nothing  about  the  founders  of  Babykn,  and  what  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  does  not  msBtioil  Nebo- 
chadnessar, — he  simply  describes  the  town  as  wc 
may  presume  he  saw  it.  Ue  atatca  that  it  was 
placed  in  a  great  plain,  and  was  bnilt  as  no  other 
city  was  with  which  he  was  acqiiaintt-d ;  that  it 
was  in  fiinn  an  exact  sqoare,  each  side  being  120 
stadia  knf ,  vrfth  a  broad  and  deep  trendi  round  it, 
the  nmterials  dug  from  which  h(  lj.i-l  to  make  the 
bricks,  of  which  n  wall  200  royal  cubits  high,  and 
50  broad,  was  composed.  Wann  bitoroen  procured 
fn>tn  the  village  of  Is  (now  /lit)  served  for  mortar, 
a  layer  of  reeds  being  inserted  at  every  thirtieth 
eonise.  (i.  178,  179.)  A  hoadnd  bnuen  gates 
opened  into  the  city,  which  was  divided  into  two 
distinct  quarters  by  the  Euphrates,  had  all  its 
strecU  at  right  aag lea  ens  to  tha  other,  and  many 
houses  of  three  and  four  slorie  .  (i.  180.)  Another 
wall,  hardly  inferior  in  strength,  but  less  gigantic, 
w«at  round  tin  city  witUn  tiie  one  just  deaeribsd. 
In  each  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  city,  there  was 
an  inrm^w  atructure :  one,  the  Koyal  Pal.»ce,  tiie 
othsr,  tiio  braasn-gated  Temple  (»f  Iklus,  within  a 
square  spnre  two  f-t.adia  each  way,  itself  o!:i'  st.ndium 
in  length  and  breadth ;  on  the  ground- pku  of  which 

ftnrienofdgbttoinntnrs  built,  onsalMvo  Uwolher. 
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Of  tlie  saccesmrs  of  Seminunis  (supposing  tliat 
«he  did  ra^  io  or  limod  mi  cmiiu«  at  Babjlon)  we 
an  in  alinwt  en^  ijipMiniKe;  tiioqfh  •omt  wunes, 
■.H  we  ha\  c  mtii.  have  bot'ii  jnmmi  in  Ptohmj 
(Atinm.  CaiuM.)f  and  elaewbm. 

With  repurd  to  N«bach»dnexmr,  another  and  an 
ingenious  tlief>n'  has  tKfn  j>iit  fmili,  whicli  M^fms 
gneralijr  to  bare  found  favour  with  the  German 
writera.  Aceordiniir  to  Heoeo  (,A$,  NaL  i.  p.  382), 
it  lijis  \<cv\\  liflil  that,  wune  time  previous  to  Xctiu- 
diadnezzar's  ascent  of  the  throne  in  Babjrlon,  a 
molntien  had  takm  ]te»ia  WMt«n  AaiB,wh«nb7 

a  new  ra' f,  "lio.  Jf'.srondin::  from  th<*  north,  had 
been  for  sumo  time  partiallj  established  in  the  plain 
ctnintrv  of  Babjloi^  baeame  the  niUng  people;  and 
that  Xi'htichaflnezzar  was  their  first  preat  sovereign. 
The  dilHcultv  of  aciountin}»  for  the  Chaldaean»  has 
given  a  plausibility  to  this  theory,  which  however 
we  <lo  not  tliiiik  it  really  merit-.  The  Hihie  d'X'S 
not  help  us,  a.s  thfre  in  a  iiianiffsl  blank-  l>etweeu 
Esarhaililon  and  Nebuchadnezzar  which  cannot  be 
aatisfiKiorilj  filled  op,  if  at  all,  from  fragments 
on  which  we  cannot  rely.  So  far  as  the  Bible 
is  coneemed,  Xebuchadnezsar  appears  before  m 
from  first  to  Ust,  vanjfiy  as  a  great  ruler,  called, 
indeed,  the  Chaldacan,  bnt  not,  as  we  think,  for 
that  reason,  necc8.>iarily  of  a  race  different  from  the 
other  peonlo  of  the  country.  Diodoraa,  indeed  (iL 
10),  attribntee  the  Ranging  Gardens  to  a  Syrian 
kin^,  tdlin::  the  same  story  which  wc  find  in  lle- 
Mssns.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  be  and  Cortios 
(v.  1)  ase  the  word  Syrian  n  the  more  eztoided 
scase  (if  the  w.>rd  Assyrian,  fir  all  western  and 
soalhem  Asia,  between  Taurus  and  the  i'ersiaa 
Golf. 

Diffeniig  accounts  have  been  piven  of  the  manner 
in  whicii  Babylon  was  taken,  in  the  Bible,  in  lle- 
nxlotus,  and  in  Xenophon's  Cyropaedeia.  That  in 
tfae  Bible  is  the  sh'irtest.  We  are  simply  t'M  (Dan. 
V.  2 — 1 1 )  that  Bclshaizar,  while  eiipiged  at  a  great 
fea.st,  was  alaitned  bj  a  strange  writing  on  the  wall  of 
hi-  banqueting  moiii,  which  I)ani''I  infer]irrted  to 
iiiipiy  the  imnie<liate  destruction  of  the  cnipire  by  the 
combined  army  of  the  Medcs  and  Persians.  "  In  that 
night,"  the  Sacred  Record  adds,  "  was  Bclsh.azzar 
tlie  king  of  the  Chaldaeana  slain."  (/)on.  v.  28.) 
Herodotus  (i.  177,  wj.)  describes  the  gradual  ad- 
Taaoe  of  the  army  under  Cyru-t,  and  his  attempt  to 
take  the  city  by  a  regular  siege,  which,  however,  its 
va-st  extent  coinjjelled  him  to  convert  into  a  blockade. 
He  mentions  the  draining  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
bf  means  of  a  canal  cat  above  the  city,  and  that  by 
this  means  the  ^t'r^ian.s  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
city,  the  water  being  only  thigh-deep,  the  inbabit- 
ants  bebqr  niore  omlesa  of  thdr  defences,  aa  the 
day  on  w!\i<  h  tlu'v  m'lTi'il  ha|>jH'no<l  to  be  one  nf 
their  great  ieistivals.  (Her.  i.  li>l.)  The  narrative 
of  Xenophon  (C^vp.  vii.  5)  la  anhstantially  the 
same,  though  1m  gires  many  details  which  are  not 
foimd  elsewhere.  He  meotioas  (>s{M.-daUy,  that  the 
time  of  attack  was  one  of  general  festivity,  the 
drunkenness  of  the  royal  guards,  and  the  dnith  of 
the  king  un  the  palace  being  fon.»d. 

The  suliMKjucnt  history  of  Babylon  may  be  told 
in  a  few  words.  Fr  tm  the  time  of  its  ovt-rthrow  by 
Cyrus  it  never  recovered  its  previous  sjih-nJour, 
though  it  continued  for  some  oenturieti  a  place  of 
considerable  iraportancei,  and  the  winter  residence  of 
ita  conqueror  Cyrus  during  seven  months  of  each 
jatr.  (Xeu.  Cyrop.  viii.  7.  §  22.)  Between  the 
ic^  of  Cjros  and  that  af  Daroiaa,  (he'son  of  Hj-  | 
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sLospes,  we  hear  nothing  of  it.  In  the  reign,  how- 
ever, of  the  latter  kine,  Ueradatos  (iii.  ISO)  men- 
tions a  renAt  of  the  BabyfcNdaas,  and  the  erael  phm 

they  adoptetl  to  j>revent  a  scarcity  of  provision  in 
the  aii^  they  enected:  be  appean,  however,  to 
hare  confbunded  ula  ivrelt  irith  a  snbseipient  one 

whiih  trtjk  ])lace  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  (Ctos. 
J'ertic.  ap.  i'hot.  p.  SO,  ed.  Didot)  Herodotus, 
however,  statea  that,  at  thb  time,  tbe  walls  of  the 

city  were  beaten  down,  which  Cyrus  had  left  stand- 
ing, and  3000  of  the  inhabitants  were  pot  to  death ; 
tmoith  Beraasns  (ap.  Joseph,  e.  Apkm.  i.  20)  and 

Euscbins  {Cfirmu  Arn^en.  i.  p.  75)  say  that  Cy- 
rus only  destroyed  the  outer  walls.  In  neither  case 
is  it  indeed  neeeasaiy  to  sappoaa  tiiat  muoh  more 

mill  was  cansed  than  was  necessary  to  render  the 
place  useless  as  one  of  strength.  It  is  certain  that 
Babylon  was  still  the  chief  city  of  the  empire  when 
Alexander  went  there;  «ir>  tint  the  actual  injury  done 
by  Dureius  .and  Xerxc.-,  could  not  have  been  very  gn-at. 
The  Behistan  inscription  mentions  two  revolts  at 
Babylon,  tlie  first  of  which  was  put  down  by  D  irriiis 
him.self,  who  sub>e<]uently  spent  a  con.>-iiienibic  tin^c 
there,  while  the  second  was  quelled  by  his  lieutenant. 
(Rawlinson,  Aa.  Joum.  vol.  z.  pp.  188 — 190.)  In 
Uie  reign  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  (i.  183)  states  that 
that  king  plundered  the  Tenij.le  of  I'.elus  of  tlw 
golden  statue  which  Dareius  had  not  dared  to  re- 
move; and  Anian  (vii,  17)  adds,  that  he  threw 
down  till'  tciiijjlc  itself,  on  his  return  fmin  Gri-ece, 
and  that  it  was  in  ruins  when  Alexander  was  at  Ba* 
byhn,  and  was  desiroaa  of  rebmlding  it,  and  of  re- 
htorinfr  it  to  its  foniu  r  LTainlcnr.  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
738)  adds,  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so^  as  it  took 
10,000  men  to  dear  away  the  rmna.  P&iy(vLMX 
on  the  other  hand,  apjcnrs  (o  have  thought  that  the 
teinplv  of  Belus  was  still  existing  in  his  thnfc 

From  the  time  of  AlezanderV  death  ita  decay 
liecan)e  more  rapid.  .Strabf)  (xvi.  p.  7.TS)  >tatcs,  that 
of  th<»e  who  came  after  him  (Alexander)  none  cared 
for  it ;  and  the  Persians,  time,  and  the  careleasneas  of 
the  Macedonians  aided  its  (ic^triirtin'i.  Shoitlv  .iftcr, 
Seleucus  Xicat<ir  built  IStleuceia,  and  transfmed  to 
it  the  seat  of  government,  till,  at  length,  adds  tbe 
geographer,  speaking  probably  of  his  own  time,  it 
may  be  said  of  Babylon,  as  was  said  of  Megalojjoiis 
by  the  Comic  poet,  "  The  vast  city  is  a  vast  desert " 
(Cf.  also  PUn.  vL  26;  faaa.  ir.  31,  viiL  S3;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixxr.  9.) 

But  though  Babylon  had  eeased,  after  the  fbonda- 
tion  of  Seleucela,  to  be  a  great  dty,  it  still  «nnHtnifj 
for  many  centuries  to  exist. 

At  the  time  that  Deinetrios  Polioroetes  totjk  Ba- 
bylon, two  fortresses  still  remained  in  it  (Diod.  xiz. 
100),  one  only  of  which  he  was  aUe  to  take. 

Kvcincms,  a  king  of  Parthia,  ».  c.  127,  reduced 
many  of  tbe  Babylonians  to  slavety,  and  sent  their 
flmiilies  into  Media,  homing  with  me  many  of  thdr 
toniples,  and  the  best  {-arts  of  their  city.  Aboot 
B.  c.  36  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  were  ran- 
dent  in  Babylon,  so  that  wben  Hyrcanns  the  High 
Priest  was  relerised  fittin  confinement  by  Pliraates, 
king  of  Parthia,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  there 
(Joseph.  Ani.  XT.  2),  and  that  this  Babyion  was 
not,  ns  has  been  snpjx>5-ed  by  .some,  fttm^lit*  name 
for  Sclcuoeia,  is,  we  think,  cirar,  because  wImi  Jo- 
.scphus  (/lat  xvtit.  2.  §  4,  viii.  9.  §$  3,  0)  apeaka 
of  ,'v'leticeia,  he  adds.  "  on  the  Tigris,"  showing, 
then'forc,  that  he  was  aciuainte*!  with  its  i»)>itii»n. 

In  the  reign  of  Augtistus,  we  leam  from  Diodonia 
tbi^  bat  a  amaU  part  wai  still  iahiMted,  tbe  re- 
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Buunder  of  the  space  witfab  tlie  umlls  being  undor 
caltivmUoo.  SUsbo.  aa  we  bave  seen,  looked  opoo 
it  aa  a  d«aert,  wben  be  wrote  in  the  nign  of  Aa« 
gu&ta^,  thoui:li,  at  the  sainc  time,  iiismifestly  as  a 
nlaoe  still  existing,  as  be  dravrs  a  paiaikl  between 
rt  and  SdeoMia,  wfakh,  he  ttajs,  was  at  tint  timt 
the  preater  city;  .•■n  pivat.  iiuli  wl,  that  Pliny  (v.  26) 
aaeeits  it  contained  Goo,()OU  iniiabitants;  utd.  ao- 
cerdini^  to  Bvtrop.  (r.  8)  at  the  time  of  it*  daitne- 
tion,  :)00,(X)U.  hill.  ,  ii,  it  is  the  iaas;nitnd0  cf  6^ 
leooei*  that  lias  misled  otber  writers.  Thus  Ste- 
phanos B.  speaks  of  Babylen  as  •  Prrriaa  metmpoUs 
called  Seleijcfia,  and  Si(!<nii«is  Aj-Hiiiaris  (ix.  19, 
20)  describes  it  sjs  a  town  intersected  bjr  the  Tigrit. 
When  Loean  speaks  of  the  tropUes  ef  Cnasns 
Trhi<  h  ailonicd  Babylon,  he  di-arlv  iiitans  St'leuceia. 
A  few  jears  luter  it  was,  probably, ^.t ill  (xcupied  by  a 
coosideruble  number  of  inhabitants,  as  it  appears 
from  1  Peter,  v.  13,  that  the  First  Ef>istle  of  St. 
I'eter  was  writlcii  fnun  Balylon,  which  uiujit  have 
been  between  a.  i».  49 — t'^'l.  It  has  indeed  been 
hol.l  by  many  (tlinuf^h  we  think  witlnnit  any  suffi- 
cient prooQ  that  the  word  Uabylou  is  here  usetl 
fij^orativeiljr  Ibr  Rome;  but  it  h  ahmat  certain  that 
St.  Peter  was  not  at  Rome  before  a.  v>.  62,  at  the 
earlictit,  while  the  stor)-  of  his  having  been  at  Ba- 
bjlon  i:t  contiraied  by  Cosnias  Indico-Pleustea,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Again,  not  more  than 
twenty  years  earlier  there  was  evidently  a  considerable 
maltitade  (probably  of  Jews)  in  Babylon,  as  they  were 
■Ivpng  «iKW^  to  attack  and  defeat  two  formidable 
nUbtn,  Anaasos  and  Aanaeos,  who  had  fbr  some 
trnw  4Me»fisd  a  fortress  in  th«  aeigUMiiriiood.  ( Jo- 
ssph.  AnL  vnL  9.) 

The  writen  ef  tm  sncoeedhiff  eentaiy  differ  bnt 
Kttle  in  their  accounta.  Tims  Lucian  of  Sainosata 
tte  reign  of  M.  Aurelius)  speaks  of  Babylon  as 
A  txtj  whtdi  ODce  bad  been  wmarkable  fer  its  m- 
merous  towers  and  viL-^t  circumference,  hut  which 
would  soon  be,  like  ^inos  (Nineveh^  a  subject  for 
inrestisation.  (Lndan,  C1kKm.i9f  Pkttepatr.  S9.) 

In  til''  third  i  cntury,  EtLsebius  of  Caesareia  states 
ttat  the  peuple  of  tiie  surrounding  country,  as  well 
;  stnngers,  sToidad  it,  as  It  had  heoome  eompletely 


SL  Jerome  believed  tliat  the  ancient  walU  had 
fepatred,  and  that  they  sorroonded  a  ^ark  in 
which  the  kings  of  Persia  kept  animals  for  hunting. 
He  States  that  he  learnt  this  from  an  £lamite  father 
vending  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  €SltaiB  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  in  his  tima  thsia  wars  few  ranains  of 
Babylon. 

St.  Cyril  <f  .Mcxandnna,  al.nnt  a.  i>.  412,  tells  us 
that  the  canals  drawn  from  the  Kiijiiirates  having 
tiileU  up,  the  soil  of  Babylon  had  become  nothing 
better  than  a  manh.  Theodoret,  who  died  A.  D. 
460,  states  it  wai  no  longer  inhabited  either  by 
A^syrianii  or  Clialdacmm,  but  only  by  some  Jews, 
whcee  hou^tes  were  few  and  scattered.  He  adds 
that  the  Euphrates  bad  changed  its  course,  and 
piused  through  the  town  by  a  canal.  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  in  the  middle  of  the  oixth  centUJ,  ^mIes  of 
BabjloQ  aa  a  place  long  destrogred. 

Ibn  Hankal,  In  a.i>.  917,  cafls  Babd  •  snail 
villa^^e,  and  states  that  hardfjjr  any  ranuna  of  Ba- 
bylon were  to  be  sem. 

Lastly,  Benjamin  of  Tndda  (el  Aaher,  1841), 
in  till?  twelfth  century,  a-s-iTts  that  nothing  was  to 
'  be  seen  but  the  ruius  of  Nebuclwdoezzar's  palace, 
into  whieh  no  one  daicd  enter,  owing  to  tlie  c|tmn- 
tilj  of  sarpfots  and  soocpkns  with  vrnlch  the  pkoa 
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inftstsd.  (Rich,  JBs^im,  IdML  pp.  xzrii— 
xzix.) 

The  ndns  of  Babylon,  which  commence  a  little 
S.  of  the  viUage  of  Mohawill,  8  miles  N.  of  HiUsh, 
havB  been  examined  in  modem  times  by  serend 
trafvlkrs,  and  by  two  in  particular,  at  the  interval 
of  seven  years,  the  kte  Resident  at  Baghdild,  Mr. 
Bicb,  in  1811,  and  Sir  Bobett  K.  l>orter,  in  1818. 
Tlie  results  at  which  they  have  anived  are  nearly 
identical,  and  tin'  difTL-n  iu  c  I)etwecn  their  measure- 
ments ot  some  of  the  mounds  is  not  such  as  to  be 
of  any  great  importanee.  Aoooadlng  to  Mr.  Bieh, 
ahnubt  all  the  remains  indicative  of  the  funiu  r  i 
isteoce  of  a  great  city  are  to  be  found  oa  the  east 
nde  of  the  iW,  and  oonsist  at  present  of  threa 
principal  mounds,  in  direction  from  N.  to  S..  called, 
respectively,  by  the  natives,  the  Mujekbi,  the  Katr, 
and  Amran  Jim  Ali,  from  a  small  mei^  sliD  aa- 
istin<:^  on  tlie  top  of  it.  On  the  west  lidS  sf  tlM 
river,  Mr.  Rich  llioujjht  there  were  no  remains  of  a 
city,  the  hanks  fur  many  miles  being  a  perfect  level. 
To  the  NW.,  however,  there  is  a  consiiienibic  mound, 
called  Towareij ;  and  to  the  SW.,  at  a  distai  ce  of  7 
or  8  miles,  the  vast  pile  called  the  Biri-i-Nimritd, 
Of  the  mounds  on  the  E.  side,  the  Mnjrhhc  is  much 
tlie  hirgcst,  but  the  A'twr  has  the  m<»st  prfect 
masooiy.  The  whole,  however,  of  the  ruins  pnwent 
an  extraordinary  mass  of  confusion,  owing  to  their 
having  been  for  centuries  a  quarry  frran  which  vast 
quantities  of  bricks  have  been  removed  for  the  coo- 
atruiction  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood.  Mr.  Hich  snbsequently  visited  the  Birt- 
i-\liiirwf,  the  size  of  whieh  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Muieiebif  bat  the  height  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  is  at  least  100  ftet  higher;  and  he  then 
discusses  at  some  length  the  question  which  of  these 
two  mounds  has  the  best  claim  to  represent  tha 
Towar  ef  Babel  of  the  Bible,  and  tha  Temple  of  Bo- 
lus of  profane  authors.  His  frciieral  ronclusionn  in- 
cline iu  lavour  of  the  Birt-i-A  imrudj  but  he  thinks 
it  is  fanpossibls  satisftoterily  to  aeeoeamedate  llie 
descriptions  of  ancient  authore  with  what  now  re- 
mains; while  it  a  nowhere  stated  positively  in  which 
quarter  of  the  city  the  Temple  of  Bdns  stood. 
Along  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  the  line  of  mounds 
jMiraliel  to  the  Kasr,  at  the  time  Mr.  Kicb  was  there, 
were,  in  many  phices,  abont  40  feet  sbava  the  rivar, 

whii  li  had  iiirniarlK'd  in  some  plaoSS  SO  moch  SS  tO 
lay  bare  j  art  i;t  u  built  of  burnt  bricks  cemented 
with  bitumen,  in  which  urns  containing  hUBUDl 
bone>  lia  I  U  .  n  f  uiul.  East  of  UUUih,  alx»nt  6 
miles,  is  another  great  mound,  called  Al  Jleimar, 
constructed  of  bricks,  similar  to  those  at* Babylon. 

On  the  publication  of  ilr.  Rich's  memoir  in  the 
Futtdgrvben  dt$  Orients,  Major  Reimell  wrote  an 
Essay  in  1815,  which  was  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia,  vol.  zviii.,  in  which  he  combated  some  of  tlie 
views  which  Mr.  Kich  had  stated  in  his  memoir, 
which  produced  a  rejoinder  fipom  Mr.  Rich,  written 
in  1817,  in  which  he  goes  over  again  more  com- 
pletely the  groDBd  nantiooed  in  hb  Bnt  notice,  and 
points  out  some  things  in  which  Major  Renncll  had 
been  misled  bj  imperfect  iulbnnatioo.  The  chief 
jKiints  of  diseusrion  are,  as  to  hew  hr  any  of  tiie  ex- 
isting ruins  could  be  idi  i, titled  with  thiiifrs  n  cniimicd 
in  the  classical  narratives,  whether  or  not  the  Ku- 
phratcs  had  ever  flowed  betwesB  die  present  inonnds, 
and  whether  the  Bir$-i-Ninirt'aI  could  be  idcntifiixi 
with  the  Temple  of  Belus.  It  is  suihcieiit  here  to 
moitiaii  that  UenneU  oonsidsnd  that  henoar  to  b»- 
long  to  tha  JfiydbM,  and  Mr.  Bich  to  the . 
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•ppeATs  to  have  occnrrod  to 
Niebuhr  (  Foy.  vol.  ii.  p.  236),  though  the  state  of 
the  country  did  not  allow  him  to  pay  it  a  vmt. 
Ker  Porter,  who  surveyed  the  noijijhboarhood  of 
Babylon  with  great  attentioa  in  18  IS,  diffisn  from 
Mr.  Rich  in  thinking  that  thers  •»  wmtim  of  mim 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  alOMrtall  the  w.-iy 
to  the  Birt-i  Nimrud,  although  the  gnnnd  is  now, 
for  tbo  moot  part,  very  flat  nod  miaShf.  He  oon- 
dders  also  th.'it  this  niiii  must  }i.iv,>  ^t.HH]  ^^-itll!n 
the  limita  of  the  original  city,  at  tho  extreme  SW. 
aof^le.  With  fe|^  to  thb  last  and  noatcelebnted 
mill,  it  lias  Ix't-n  c  nijtYiurt'il  tli  if,  after  all,  it  was 
no  part  of  the  actual  town  of  Babylon,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  as  we  have  sesil,  tn  all  probability 
dates  from  Nebucliadnezzar,  in  accordance  with  his 
famous  boa»t,  "  Is  not  this  great  Bnbylon  that  I 
hxn  built  ?"  (Dan.  iv.  30),  but  that  it  represents 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Bnrvijiyins  (to  whicli  Nahnnne- 
dua  i»  said  to  have  fled  wIrd  Cyrus  t<>ik  Babylon), 
its  present  name  of  Birs  rcraliin;;  tho  initial  letters 
of  the  ancient  title.  According  to  Col.  Itiwlinson, 
the  name  Borsippa  Ls  found  upon  the  records  of  the 
obelisk  from  Nimriid,  which  is  at  least  two  centuries 
and  a  half  anterior  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (^As.  Journ. 
xii.  pt.  2.  p.  477),  and  Mr.  Rich  had  already  re- 
marked (p.  73)  that  the  word  Birs  Ikus  no  meaning 
in  the  prasent  language  (Arabic)  cf  the  oountiy. 
It  is  certain  that  tim  many  otiier  enrions  matters 
of  investigatinu  will  not  be  8ati>factorily  set  at  rest, 
till  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  shall  bo  more  com- 
pletely decyphered  and  interpreted.  It  is  impoariUe 
to  do  more  here  than  to  indicate  th^^  <  hi<  f  subject-s 
fbrinqoiry.  (Kich,  Babylon  and  I'ersepoli*}  Ker 
Porter,  TVoMlr,  toL  ii.;  Rnnfinson,  Jomm.  At.  Soe. 
vol.  xii.  pt.  2.)  [V.] 

BA  B  VLUN  {BaiuKuy,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807 ;  Diod. 
L  56;  Joseph.  AnHqM.  5;  Cteeias  /V.;  Ptot  !▼.  5. 
§  54).  the  modem  Baboul.  wns  a  fortress  or  ca.stle 
in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  was  seated  in  tlie  Helio- 
polite  N'onK>,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
lat.  31*^  X.,  and  ne,*»r  the  rnunnencenient  of  tlie 
I'haraonic  Canal,  from  that  river  to  the  Kwl  S-a. 
It  w.^s  the  boundary  town  between  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt,  where  the  river  craft  paid  toll  .ascend- 
ing or  descending  the  Nile.  Diudorua  ascribes  iU 
erection  to  revolted  As.syri.in  i  a]<:ivw  in  the  ragn  of 
Sesostris,  and  Ctesias  (Persica)  carries  its  date 
hack  to  the  times  of  Semiramis;  bnt  Josephus 
(/.  c),  with  irre.iter  probability,  attributes  its  8truc» 
ture  to  sotne  Babylonian  followers  of  Cambyses,  in 
B.  c.  S95.  In  the  age  of  Augustas  the  Deltaic 
ILiliylou  bcc.iiiie  a  town  of  sonic  imp  irtance,  and 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  three  l^oos  which 
ensored  the  obedience  of  E^pt.  In  the  Notitia 
Iinjiorii  Babylon  is  mentioned  as  the  quarters  of 
L^io  XIIL  Gemina.  (IL  AnUw.;  Georg.  Kaveun. 
&6)  Rains  of  Ae  town  and  fortress  are  atill  visible 
a  little  to  the  north  nf  Fostnt  or  0!d  Cairo,  among 
which  are  vc5tige.-<  of  tlie  (ireat  Atiueduct  mentioned 
hj  Strabo  and  the  early  Arabian  topographers. 
(ChaMipiliion,  VEgypU,  ii.  n.  33.)     [W.  M.  1).] 

B.\liYLO'NlA  (Ji  haSvKwia),  a  pnjviiicc  of 
con.siderable  extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  the  9lh  satrapy  of  Dareius.  (Her.  iii. 
183.)  It.s  capital  was  Babylon,  from  which  it  is 
pnibable  that  the  district  adjoining  derived  its  name. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  ancient  autliors  with 
any  strictoess  what  its  boundaries  were,  as  it  is  often 
c"'i;f  nnded  with  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  while  in 
the  Bible  it  raceivea  the  yet  mora  indefinite  Appella* 
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tlon  of  the  hnd  of  tlie  Clialdees.  In  early  times, 
however,  it  was  most  likely  only  a  small  strip  of 
land  roond  tho  great  city,  perhaps  little  more  than 
the  southern  ei^  of  the  great  province  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Afterwards  it  is  clear  that  it  comprehended 
a  modi  roere  extenrin  terntoiy.  A  comparison  of 
Stni})oaiiil  Ptoletny  shows  that,  according  to  the  con- 
ception of  tho  Boman  geographers,  it  was  separated 
ftvm  Mesopotania  on  the  N.  hy  an  artifioal  wovfc 
called  the  Median  Wall  [Medi.vk  Mi  nt  s],  which 
extended  flrom  the  Tigris,  a  little  N.  of  i>ittace,  to 
tbensighboariiood  of  the  Enphraka,  and  thai  it  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  tlie  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  atid  SW.  by  the  desert 
sands  of  Arabia.  Eratosthenes  {ap.  Strab.  ii.  80) 
compares  its  shape  to  that  of  the  nidder  of  a  ship. 
The  most  ancient  name  for  Babylonia  was  Shinar 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10).  where 
it  is  ^t,lfed  that  th'-'  l^otrinning  of  tlie  kiiiploin 
of  iSiinnxl  was  Babel  in  the  hind  of  bliinar:  a 
little  later  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Amraphel,  who 
wa-s  king  of  that  country  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(  Lien.  xiv.  1 ,  &c.)  It  long  continued  a  native  appel- 
lation of  that  laiid.  Thus  we  find  Nebuchatlnezzar 
removing  the  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah  to 
the  house  of  his  god  in  "the  huul  of  ^inar"  {Dan. 
i.  2);  and,  as  late  as  b.c.  519,  Zephaniah  declarins: 
that  a  house  shall  be  built  '*  in  the  hud  of  Shinar 
{Zeph.  T.  11).  A  fragmented  HistiaeaB  (ap.Jo- 
stph.  Ant'tq.  i.  43)  shows  th.it  the  iianie  was  n.it 
unknown  to  Greek  writers,  for  he  speaks  of  *'  Xtpvaap 
Ti|t  BotvAMvfttf 

It  h.is  U-r-n  thnn^-ht  by  some  that  the  ancient 
name  has  been  pl:vi>er^-ed  in  the  classical  Singara  (4 
Snrydpof,  PtoL  18.  §  8;  Amra.  Ifaie.  ssiiL  6, 
XXV.  7),  new  Sinjar.  But  thi.s  seems  very  dou!)tful; 
as  the  character  of  the  Sinjar  country  is  wholly 
diflemt  from  the  plain  land  of  Babylonu.  If,  how. 
ever,  we  adopt  this  view,  and  IWhnrt  indiiK-s  to  it, 
we  mu-st  suppose  the  name  of  the  high  nurtlieni  land 
of  Mesopotamia  to  have  been  gradually  extended  to 
the  lowlands  of  the  wuth  (Wahl.  Asirn,  p.  609; 
Kosenm.  J?»W.  Alt.  ii.  8).  Niebuhr  luis  noticed  tliis 
attribution.  D'  Anville  (  Com/).  Anc.  Gtogr.  \\  43."$) 
ha-s  rejected  it;  while  Beke  {Orig.  Bibl.  p.  66)  has 
identified  Shinar  and  the  presait  Kharput  Da- 
wmif  for  wbidi  there  aem  to  be  no  gnmnds  what- 
ever. 

The  inhalntants  of  Babylonia  bors  the  generd 
name  of  Babylonians;  but  there  also  appears  every- 
where m  their  histoiy  a  people  of  another  name,  the 
Chaldaeans,  aboot  whom  ioA  thdr  origin  there  has 
been  nuu  h  ilispute  in  modem  times.  Their  history  is 
examined  elsewhere.  rCHAU>ASA.J  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  here  that  we  tMnh  there  is  no  good  cridenee  that 

the  ChaKLuMiLs  were  either  .i  ilistiuct  nue  fndii  the 
Babylonians,  or  a  new  people  who  cooijucrcd  their 
ooaotiy.  We  believe  that  -thejr  were  really  only  a 
distinguished  easte  of  the  native  ]>o]>ulation,  the 
priests,  magicians,  soothsayers,  and  astrologere  of  the 
country;tai,  in  the  end,  their  name  came  to  be  ap- 
plied as  the  genuine  title  of  the  main  body  of  the  ]>i^tv 
pie,  among  whom  they  were,  originally,  only  the  claw 
who  devoted  themselves  to  scientific  porsnits.  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  739),  ini!ee<l.  spe.alcs  as  though  be  considered 
tiiein  a.H  a  M  ywrate  but  indigenous  nation,  and  places 
them  in  the  southern  {>art  of  Babylonia,  adjcHulng  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Deserts  of  Arabia  (see  also  V\<A. 
V.  20.  §  3),  but  the  authority  of  thejie  writers  will  be 
diminished,  when  it  is  reinemhered  that  seven  cen- 
turies bad  etajHed  between  the  extinctioD  of  the 
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ChtldMivBabjlonian  Empire  and  the  era  of  tliosc 
Mthors.  Ptolemy  (v.  20.  §  3)  divides  BabylonuA  iuto 
three  districts  which  he  calls  Auchanitis  (A6xar^> 
Tit),  Cbjildaea(XaA8a(a),  and  Amardocaea  (A^apSo- 
Mia),of  Doneof  which,  with  the  exception  of  Chaldaea, 
we  know  any  thing ;  and  roentimu  the  followiiip;  chief 
towns  which  arc  described  andcr  their  respective 
miMi:  Babyuw  w  Um  £aphntcfl,Vou>OBSiA  and 
BAmiTA  or  BoBSirFA  on  tm  HaainTCB  cunl;  Tk- 
KKK'.N  on  DiuiixiTis  n^ar  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris; 
•ml  Obcuok  in  tiie  Manbes.  Ue  speaks  also  of 
wtml  smaller  tofims  tai  Tillages  to  trmeh  we  have 
ntnr  no  c1ii<-,  omitting  Sclcaceia  and  some  others, 
boesnse,  prubabl;,  at  his  time,  tiiej  had  either  alto- 
fedier  easaed  to  exist,  or  had  kat  all  importance. 
A  ffw  olhiT  jilaces  are  mentioned  by  other  writfrs, 
as  P/lae,  Channaode,  Spastnae-Chanix,  and  Ainix>, 
abeut  which  howerer  litlle  is  koown;  and  another 
district  called  Mcsene,  apjinrrntly  difTorent  fwjm  th;it 
in  which  Apameia  was  bituated  [ApameiaJ.  The^e 
■re  noticed  onibr  their  respective  names. 

Habylnnia  was  an  almost  unbrokon  plain,  without 
a  single  natural  hill,  and  adiiiirahly  adapted  for  the 
great  fertility  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
bat  liable  at  the  same  time  to  very  eztoisiTe  floods 
on  the  periodical  rising  of  its  two  great  rivers.  He- 
rodotus (L  193)  ivnys  that  its  soil  was  so  well  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  the  oemJia,  that  it  seldom  pro> 
dnoed  kn  than  two  hunilnd  fbld,  sod  in  tbo  best 
seaAons  as  much  as  threo  hundred  fold.  He  men- 
tions also  tlie  Cenchras  (Fknionm  miliaoeom)  and 
Stsamnm  (perliaps  the  Sesamnm  Indieom,  from 
which  an  u.-cfiil  oil  was  cxtractetl:  I'lln.  xviii.  10; 
Diiisc.  ii.  124  ;  Korskal,  Fhra  Arab.  p.  113)  as 
grnving  to  a  prodigious  sissL  He  adds  that  there 
a  L!T>:it  want  of  timber,  tho'.igh  the-  Jati--jialin 
trves  grew  there  abundaally,  from  wliich  wine  and 
hooef  were  nannfiMtond  bf  the  people.  (See  also 
A'Tun  Marc.  xxiv.  3;  I*lut.  %/;»/«»<.  viii.  4;  S.  Basil. 
JJomil.  5.)  Xenophon  (^Aiutb.  L  5.  §  10.)  alludes 
to  the  ^rreat  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  notices  the  honey 
made  from  tbe  jwlm,  the  excelli^tio'  of  tin-  dates 
theniM-lvc:^,  which  were  so  good  tliut  what  liie  Bahv- 
Joniana  gave  to  tlieir  slaves  were  superior  to  tho>c 
wliich  fiiumi  their  way  to  Greece  (^Anab.  ii.  3.  §§ 
15.  IG),  and  the  intoxicating'  character  of  the  wine 
made  from  tln  ir  fmit.  lu  the  Cyropoedeia  (vii.  5. 
§  1 1 )  he  spcalis  also  of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  Ba- 
by luuian  palm-trcea.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  74 1)  states 
that  Babylonia  produced  barley  such  as  no  other 
cotintry  did;  and  that  the  palm-tree  afibrded  the 
pixiple  bread  and  honej,  and  wine  and  vinegar,  and 
materials  for  weaving.  Its  nuts  scr>'ed  for  the  black- 
amith's  Sargt,  and  wlien  cmahed  and  macerated  in 
water  were  wholeBOOM  Ibod  fer  the  oxen  and  sheepa 
la  short,  so  valuable  was  tlils  tree  to  the  natives, 
that  a  Poem  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  Persian, 
comnemting  360  uses  to  which  it  eonld  be  applied. 
At  present  .Mr.  Ainsworth  says  (Jifj.  p.  125)  that 
the  usual  vegetation  i«,  on  the  river  bank,  shrub- 
beries of  tamarisk  and  aeaela,  and  oocaaianaUy 
poplars,  whiiv-'  lam  c  I  ite  leaves  resemble  the  willow, 
and  have  hence  been  taken  for  it.  It  is  curious  that 
than  ia  no  soeh  thing  as  a  weeping  wOlow  (Salix  Ba- 
bjlonica)  in  Babylonia.  Tim  roinmon  t.-iTnarisk  is  the 
Athleb  or  Atle  ot  Sjnniiii  (.\tlifle,  Kcr  Porter,  ii.  p. 
369,  re»en)bling  the  Li'jnum  ViUie,  ii.  Mtnu  p. 
C6,  the  Tamarix  Oricniali.s  of  Forakal,  Flora  Arab. 
p.  2U6)  In  the  upper  part  of  babylonia,  Herodotus 
(i.  179)  mentions  a  viUage  called  b,  ftnmiB  fiir  the 
fnidaetion  «f  bitamn,  which  is  uraamd  tiioce  in 
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largo  qnantities,  and  which  was  osed  caEten»ively  in 
the  construction  of  their  great  works.  Strabo  (/.  c.) 
confirms  this  statement,  distingnisliing  at  the  same 
time  between  the  bitumen  or  asphalt  of  Babylonia, 
which  was  bard,  and  the  liquid  bitumen  or  naphthai 
wMdh  was  tbe  pradnct  of  the  neighboaring  province 
of  Snsiana.  He  adds  that  it  was  nM-d  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  for  the  ranlking  of  ahiu. 
(Comp.  Died.  iL  12!) 

The  grfal  fertility  of  Rabyloiiia  is  clear  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  aboni 
S0vent7  yean  after  the  destructive  siege  Dinins, 
and  wlio  did  not,  therefore,  see  it  in  its  n^agnificence. 
Even  in  his  time,  it  supported  the  king  of  Persia, 
his  Ktacf,  and  Us  whole  estabUAnail  Ibr  hat 
montliMof  theyear,affordin<r.  therefore,  one-third  of  the 
produce  of  the  whole  of  that  king's  dominions:  it  fed 
aUo  800  stallioas  and  16,000  mares  for  the  then 
Satrap  Tritantaechines,  four  of  its  villages  (for  that 
rca-son  free  of  any  other  taxes)  being  aiu>i^ucd  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Imlian  dogs  alUM  (Her.  i.  192; 
Ctc'sias,  p.  272,  Kd.  Biiiir.) 

We  may  pn'^umc  also  that  its  climate  was  good 
and  less  torrid  than  at  prettent,  as  Xenophon  (Q^ityk 
viiL  7.  §  22)  expressly  states  tlmt  Cyrus  was  in  the 
habit  of  .sjjending  the  seven  colder  months  at  Baby> 
Ion,  because  of  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  tbe  three 
spring  months  at  Snsa,  and  two  hottest  snmmer 
ones  at  Ecbatana. 

The  fertility  of  Babylonia  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  its  two  great  rivers,  assisted  by  nomeraoa  canals 
which  intersected  tbeLuid  between  them.  The  remains 
of  many  great  work-s,  the  chii  f  objects  of  which  were 
the  complete  irrigation  or  draining  of  the  countiy, 
may  yet  bo  traoed ;  though  it  is  not  easy,  even  since 
the  careful  siirvey  of  the  Enjiliratea  by  CoL  Chesney 
and  the  oihcers  who,  with  him,  conducted  the  ",  Eu- 
phrates Expedition,"  satisfiKtorily  to  identify  many  of  * 
them  with  the  descriptions  we  Iiavo  of  their  ancient 
courses.  Itich.  (p.  53.)  and  Ker  Porter  (p.  889) 
state  that,  at  present,  the  canals  tbomselvea  show  tiiat 
they  are  of  all  ages,  and  tliat  new  ones  are  continu- 
ally being  made.  Arrian  (^Anab.  vii.  7.)  considers 
that  a  ditference  between  the  relative  heights  of  tbe 
be<ls  of  the  Euphrates  ami  Tigris  was  favouniblc  to 
their  original  construction,  an  opinion  which  has  l>een 
borne  out  by  modem  examination;  thtmgh  it  $eems 
likely  that  Arrian  had  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
beds  of  the  two  rivers,  as  he  had,ahM>,  of  the  ditference 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  streams.  Not  far  above 
Babylon,  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  was  found  to  be 
about  five  feet  above  that  of  the  Tigris,  according 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  (^lietearches,  p.  44.)  who  con- 
firms, generally,  Arrian's  views,  and  shows  that, 
owing  to  the  larger  quantity  of  allovitun  brought 
down  by  the  Euphrates  than  by  the  Tigris,  it 
happens  that,  above  Babyk>n,  the  wateni  of  the 
EuphralBs  find  a  higher  level  by  which  they  flow 
into  the  Tigris,  while,  at  a  considerable  di>tance 
below  Babylon,  the  level  of  the  Euphrates  is  so 
kw  that  the  Tigris  Is  able  to  send  back  Its  waters. 
He  doubts,  however  (p.  110.),  tlio  statement  of 
the  diflerence  iu  tlie  speed  of  the  current  of  the  two 
rivtfB,  vdiieh  ho  oonsiderB  to  be  much  th«  sane,  and 
not  verj'  rafiid  even  in  flfiod  time.  Hich  (p.  f>3), 
(41  the  other  hand,  says,  that  tlic  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates are  lower.and  the  stream  moreequal  than  that 
of  the  Tigris.  These  [nints  arc  more  fully  discussed 
ehiewhere  [Euvhkatks;  Tiokis].  The  canaU  were 
ant  sunk  into  the  bml,  but  were  rather  aqueducts 
coBstmcted  qq  iti  sufeioe.  Tba  watar  was  ftnad 
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into  tlirni  hy  dykos  or  dams  Tn;tdo  acros"!  the  rirer. 
Iii^tHni  trs  ot"  tilt;  furmor  pnu  tice  are  still  found  at 
Adlipin  on  tin-  Dialii  (one  ot"  the  easUrn  tributaries  of 
\h>-  Titrris),  and  ;it  Hit  <>n  tiM  EapblBtii  (EnUflT, 
Me  sop.  arid  Atsyr.  p.  31). 

Ilrrodotus,  who  states,  genmQf,  that  Babjlonia, 
like  Efryj)t.  was  intcrsectci  bvmanj  canals  (xaTarfT- 
fiifrai  tis  Siwpvxas,  i.  193),  describes  particularly 
OM ontj,  which  was  constructed  bj a  Qiie«-n  Nii't-ns 
M  a  pratoetkn  against  an  invasion  from  Media. 
({•IS.*).)  It  was  an  immense  work,  whereby,  be  adds, 
the  cKiirx-  iif  the  Euphrates,  which  had  previously  ^ 
been  straight,  was  rendered  so  tortuous,  as  thrice  to 
pass  the  same  vilhige,  Ardericca.  The  position  of 
thi.H  place  has  not  brt>n  ascertained:  we  only  knew 
that  it  was  to  the  north  of  Babyka  itself;  pro- 
btblj  not  hr  Mow  the  andent  Pylae  or  Cbannande, 
iriueh  both  Colonel  Chesney  and  Mr.  Aiasworth  sup- 
poae  to  be  near  Hit.  The  position  indeed  of  I^lae 
enuMt  b*  aoenratety  detenntned,  but  it  has  been 
8up]K)scd  (Grote,  Jfut.  Clrfece,  vol.  ix.  48)  that 
there  were  some  artiticial  barriers  dividing  Babylonia 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  which  bora  the  name  of  Pflae, 
or  Gates.  It  was,  prolaMy,  at  that  yart  of  the 
conutij  where  tlio  liills  which  have  previously  fol- 
lowed tho  eomw  of  tbo  Eaphiatas  mdt  into  the 
allavial  plain.  (Soo  mwuto  of  CoL  Cbtmj,  L  p. 
54). 

Xenophon  (Anab.  L  7.  §  15)  ipeoks  of  fbnr  prin- 
cipal canals,  which  were  separated  the  one  from  the 
other  by  a  parasaug.  Aooonling  to  him,  tliey  flowed 
from  tlie  TSgria  m  the  dueetkm  of  tho  Euphrates, 
and  were  lanre  enonirh  to  convey  com  vcneli.  It  is 
most  likily  th.it  tin-  Nalir-MaKha  (which  apfioars 
under  various  names  more  or  less  cormptwl  as  in 
Js'i'l.  Chantx,  N'annacha ;  in  Zo>imus,  iii.  27,  X.ir- 
lualiicht's;  in  A\>\i\.<ip.Kiueb,  Praep.  Evaiuf.'w.  41, 
Annacales ;  in  liiii.vi.26,Annalchar)iathe/w7((rri; 
Twr  Ztvpvxw  of  lierodotoa,  as  this  appears  to  liave 
borne  the  name  of  the  Royal  River.  Amroiannfl 
(uir.  6)  speaks  of  a  work  which  was  called 
"Naaimaicha,  quod  interwetator  flumen  reginm," 
and  Abydenos  (/.  c.)  attribatotlts  cnation  to  Nebu- 
cha<lnezzar.  Herodotus  (i.  193)  says  that  it  con- 
nected the  two  riven  and  was  navigable.  Like  all 
lh«  odier  eanab  in  the  soft  attnvial  soil  of  Baby- 
Ionia,  it  soon  fell  into  decay  on  the  decline  of  the 
capitaL  It  was,  however,  opened  again  bj  Tnganos 
and  Sevems,  so  that,  with  some  subsequent  reparation, 
.Tiiliai;%  fl  i  t  px^sfii  down  by  it  from  the  Ku]  Iira- 
tes  to  Uie  Tigris  (Amm.  Marc  xxiv.  6).  It  appears 
to  have  left  Uie  Euphrates  not  Ikr  aboivo  the  modem 
ci.^tlc  of  Felnjah,  and  to  have  entered  the  Ti::ris  ori- 
cinalljr  beluw  the  city  of  beleuceia.  In  later  times, 
Ss  od«m  was  ifight^  altered,  and  an  opening  was 
mads  for  it  above  tliat  city. 

Besides  the  canals  to  the  N.  of  Babylon,  and  more 
or  tcM  oonneoting  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris, 
there  were  two  other  jrreat  works,  cf  which  mention 
is  made  in  antifjuity,  de,si^'ned,  a-*  it  would  si-ein,  to 
carry  off  seawards  the  suiierabundant  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  to  facilitate  the  navi^jation  of  the 
river.  The  first  of  these,  allied  by  I't^demy  (v. 
20.  §  2)  Maarsares  {Vlaapaif^%\  and  by  Amnuanus 
(xxiii.  6.)  Marses,  (most  correctly  Nahr-sares),  com- 
mencttl  a  little  above  Bahylun,  and  flowed  on  the 
west  side  of  it,  parallel  with  the  Euphrates,  till  it 
tennifuited  near  the  place  where  that  river  and  the 
Tij^ris  form  one  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  may  he  the  same  as  the  N.irrapia  of  Pliny 
(vi.  26),  biit  for  this  there  is  no  snffident  eridenoe. 
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The  .second  wa.s  called  Pallacopas  (riaXAoie^at, 
Arrian,  vii.  21  ;  Pallacottas,  Appian,  Ji.C.  iL  153.) 
Itcnmniinccd  about  800  Stadia,  or  76  mike,  heknr 
Hahylon,  and  m-h  ed  as  an  outlet  f »r  its  wafers  into 
the  marshes  below,  at  tlie  time  when  they  were  at 
their  highest.  At  the  drier  aeaeon  it  was.  liowever, 
fiiund  necesary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water 
from  the  river,  and  Arrian  mentions  a  Satrup  who 
ruled  the  countrj  and  who  liad  employed  10,000 
men  (as  it  would  seem  ineffectually)  in  constructing 
dams  &r.  to  keep  the  river  within  its  ordinary  chan- 
nel. It  is  recorded,  by  the  same  writer,  that  Alex- 
ander luving  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  I'al- 
laoopss.  at  onoe  pereeinng  the  necesritj  of  niaki:i<: 
till-  works  more  efficient,  blocked  up  it*  funi.<r 
mouth,  and  cut  a  new  channel  30  stadia  lower  down 
the  Enphratea,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  men 
strong  and  less  yielding.  Arrian  adds,  that  Aksiailder 
having  reached  the  laud  of  Aiabiaas  by  the  PldJaeo- 
pas,  built  a  aij  there,  and  franded  a  eolony  tar  his 
men  enary  and  invalided  Greek  soldiers.  Era/er  (p. 
34)  supposes  that  the  Pallacopas  must  have  com- 
maMed  about  the  ktitnde  of  Kitfak,  and  that 
Meshed  Ali  now  represents  the  site  «/  the  tcwn  he 
fotmdcd.  Its  torminatioa  was  at  the  sea  near  Te- 
redon  (now  Jebel  team),  Ibr  Ool.  Cheeney  tramp- 
ling W.  from  Rasrah  found  its  hed  •'ixty  paces  broadf 
between  Zubeir  and  that  town.    (Fnuer,  /.  c.) 

Besides  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
nnn.epins  canals  more  or  less  coiuiecJed  with  it,  a 
lar^'e  jiortionof  Babylonia,  esjjccially  to  the  S.  of  the 
capital,  was  coTored  by  shallow  lakes  or  marshes. 
()f  the^p  some  were  prohal>ly  artifi(  ial,  like  the  vast 
work  ascribed  to  Nilocris  by  lierodotus(i.  185),  which 
was  to  the  N.  of  Babylon.  The  majority  of  them, 
however,  were  certainly  natural  ;  on  the  wp.'.t,  ex- 
tendinsj  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  and  funning 
an  impassable  natural  defence  to  it  (Arrian,  vii.  17); 
on  the  south,  covering  a  vast  extent  tS  territory,  and 
reaching,  with  little  interruption,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  They  bore  the  general 
name  of  rh.  ikii  icaTa  XaJAvJiout  (Stnib.  ztL 
767),  Cbalducus  Lacus  (PIin.ri.  37.  s.  31).  and  it 
was  throu;;h  them,  according  to  Onesicritus,  that  tho 
Euphrates  reached  the  sea  (Stnb.  zv.  p.  729)i> 
Late  surveys  confirm  the  general  aocnmcy  of  tho 
ancient  at  cnunts.  Thus  the  marshes  of  Lanilurn  no 
doubt  represent  the  first  great  tract  of  marshy  laud 
below  Babylon.  Ainsworth  (AV<.  p.  123)  describes 
theTii  a>  sliallow  ^h(■ets  of  water  with  reeds  and 
rushes  like  the  tarns  uf  Scotland  and  meres  of  Eng- 
land: they  teem  with  buffiJoes,  and  when  paitially 
dried  in  sntnmer.are  covered  with  luxuriant  rice  crops. 
They  extend  fruin  LamUm  to  Ktldt-td-Gkerruh^ 
40  mQes  fai  kL  and  marly  the  same  in  long.  The 
live  in  reed  hnt.s  temiMrarily  erected  on  the 
dry  spots  Uke  islets.  To  the  south,  the  plains  rise 
almost  imperceptibly  from  the  manhes.  A  little 
X.  of  Knrna,  the  place  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  now  join,  Ainsworth  states  (AV*.  p.  123)  that 
there  is  a  vxst  extent  of  country  subject  to  almost 
jiery'clual  inundation,  and  (p.  129)  extensive  raed 
marshes  which  nn>  <  hietly  fi>l  by  tho  Ti^'ris. 

CoL  Cheeoey  thinks  tliat  the  Chaldaicus  I^cus  is 
now  reprcwnted  by  the  Samargah  and  Saviuhih 
marshes  ;  but  these  would  seem  to  be  too  nmch  tu 
the  E.  PKny,  howerer,  speaks  of  the  Tigris  flowing 
into  them. 

The  general  effect  of  these  canals  and  marshes 
wai  to  make  the  main  s1re.im  of  the  Euphrates 
of  Tei7  inegnkr  iMreadth,  and  to  produce  the  re* 
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■nit  DQt)C«d  rtrj  tu]j  in  Hutory  that  Um  En- 
phnitM  was  liistiiigaished  from  all  other  known 
rhert,  in  that  it  got  smaller  instead  of  bigger  as 
it  tlowe«l  oii.  Ciil.  Cliesncy  shows  that  this  dif- 
^rnnoe  of  breadtii  ia  atiU  verj  "mtiff*  Thais  at 
*  B3tak^  it  is  SOO  yaris  bfmd;  tt  Diwantynh,  160; 
at  /.ninh'irn,  120;  throu;:li  the  marches,  ofti-ii  not 

iDoc«  ihau  60:  bdow  them  and  on  to  JLoroa,  its 
OTipBsI  breadth  of  800  yards  rataras.  Bdow 

K'Tii'i.  thcrv  is  na^^m  to  believe  that  the  alluvium 
brought  down  bjr  Ui«  two  riven  ha» jirodaced  a  very 
cwMafMa  d^a,  and  tiiat  tha  laiid  now  pnjeeta 
into  the  Penuan  Gulf  full  fifty  miles  furtJier  than 
it  did  when  Mebnchadneuar  founded  Teredon. 

[EVFmtATBB.] 

On  tlie  whule.  the  arronnta  of  modem  trnvi  llers 
confirm  ia  ail  asseutial  potnta  the  narratives  of 
ancient  authors.  Rich  and  Ker  Porter,  Cokocl 
Chesney,  Mr.  Aia<«worth  and  Mr.  Frailer,  detnon- 
atrate  that,  allowing  for  the  etl'ivt  of  c»-ntunes  during 
which  no  settled  population  have  inhabitetl  the 
cnuntry,  the  main  f-aturea  of  Bahylouia  remain  as 
Hcrodutus,  Aenophon,  and  Arrian  have  reeonifil. 
Ker  porter  s()eaks  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  the 
land  on  Uic  subsidin:;  of  the  amiual  inundations 
(^TrareU,  rol.  ii.  p.  259),  and  states  tliat  the  imine 
Kahr  31alka  for  one  of  the  canals  is  still  prescn-ed 
■mooft  the  paopte  (^ibid.  p.  289),  (according'  to 
Chnory,  nam  called  the  Abu-Hitti  canal),  adding; 
that  one  great  difficulty  in  identifying  ancient  dc- 
saiftioas  and  modem  worfca  arises  from  thiS|  that 
new  canab  avs  oonstantly  being  cot  (one  was  in  ope- 
ration when  he  wiln  there  in  1818),  "  dividing  and 
subdividing  the  mined  embankinents  again  and 
aipun.  like  a  sort  of  tangled  net-wflric  over  the  inter* 
minahlc  prourul "  (ifjt'l.  p.  297). 

One  great  pecuUaritjr  of  liabylouia  ara  the  vast 
moonds  whkh  stin  randn,  attest  the  extent  of  the 
fonm  r  rivili7.ation  of  the  di.-ttif ;  ;md  tlio  vast  works 
atxiertaken  by  its  mlets.  Besides  the  great  mounds 
of  the  Bir94-Nimtid  mar  Babykn,  and  those  of  Al 
JJeiriujr  and  Akhnrku/  between  it  and  Bn'jhdi'id, 
Coi.  Clieaney's  surrey  of  Euphrates  and  the  invej>- 
tigalions  of  other  ntodem  travellers  have  brought  to 
light  the  existence  of  a  vast  nmnlw  of  these  works 
bftwt*n  the  littitudi"  of  B'iijhila<l  and  tiie  Persian 
Gulf.  C>f  flie.'«i-  till-  nioNt  iiiijiortant  ht-t-m  to  he  those 
of  Umghtier,  Warhd.  Serdtrit,  Tel  Kidt,  Jthtl  .S'<i- 
nim  (  T(redon)  Iskuriyah,  Tel  Siphr,  Ni£'er^  and 
JMi  Takkara.  Ur.  Loftus  has  examined  latalj  die 
mmmd  at  Warka^  and  has  found  extraordinary  re- 
mains, leading  him  to  sappose  that  it  must  have 
bci-n  the  necropolis  of  the  surrounding  eountry.  Some 
eoffins  beautifully  ghued,  the  results  of  bis  excara- 
tioiHu  are  now  in  t^  Britidi  Mnsenm.  Of  UmgheUr 
er  Mugtyer,  "  the  place  of  Bitumen,"  Mr.  Fra/er, 
the  only  traveller  who  haa,  so  far  as  we  know,  ex- 
nioed  the  phee  thofonghly,  has  given  a  particolar 
deaeription  fp.  149).  It  was  notiied  by  Delia  Valle 
as  aarly  as  1625,  and  was  supposed  by  fienoell  to  be 
the  same  as  Orchoe. 

CHi  fi,  Babylin  and  PfrsfjtolU  ;  Hennell,  Geogr. 
of  Ucrodotut  i  Ker  Porter,  Trac^tU^  voL  ii.;  Ains- 
««vth,  Rtmarckm  sa  Amyim^       Vnam,  Metop. 

mt'l  Ai^ttfri'i  ;  Clu  snfy,  Krjwd.  for  Survey  of 
£ttjihrtUe4  {  Kawlinsoii,  Juur,  Atiat.  Soc.  vol. 
«iL)  [V.] 

BABYR.SA  (Bi^wpffa,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529),  a 
moimtaiii  furtreas  uf  Annenia,  at  no  ^reat  distance 
from  Artaxata,  iHiera  tha  trcMom  of  Tigranes  and 
his  coQ  Artanraadcs  were  kept.         [£.  B.  J.]  j 
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BABTTACB  (Bafsrdinf :  Eth.  Bafvroin^v^r, 

Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Plin.  vL  27),  according  to  StcphannM 
a  city  of  Pcrsis,  according  to  Pliny  on  the  Tigris, 
135  M.  P.  from  Sasa.  The  place  ai)|)ears  to  have 
been  varioasly  written  in  the  ilSS.  of  Pliny,  but  the 
most  reeent  editor  (Sillig,  1851)  retains  the  above 
rtrruling.  It  appears,  fn)m  rhuy'.s  descrij>tion,  tliat 
he  considerod  it  to  be  a  town  of  iiusiana.  Ue  states 
that  H  was  in  aepleBtrianali  TIgridia  ahreo.*  It 
Ins  Ixxa  f  onjectunxl  by  Forbiger  (vol.  ii.  p.  .'(SG) 
that  It  is  the  same  pkce  as  Badaca  (Diod.  xix.  19), 
bat  this  plaee  was  probably  nodi  nearer  to  Sua. 
(Rawlinson,  Journ.  Roy.  G(ogr.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  |>.  91  j 
see  also  Layanl,  ibid.  vol.  xvL  p.  92.)  [V.J 

BACAS.CHAMIBI  er  BACASCAMI,  one  of  the 
three  towns  of  the  Zamareui,  a  tribe  of  the  interior 
of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  withuut  any  clue  to 
their  geographical  position  (vi.  28.  s.  S2).  It  is  a 
probable  rnnjocf iir-'  <'f  Forsii  r  that  Chainari  foints 
to  (jibtl  iiluimiiKii;  a  uiotuilaiii  to  the  north  of  the 
]x-nin>nla,  and  that  the  Zamareni  are  identical  with 
the  Ueni  ^/i<i!iitiinr  t  f  liurckJiardt,  whom  he  further 
identities  witii  the  Saratciii  of  Ptolemy.  {Gtog.  of 
Arabia,  vm.  ii.  p.  241.)  (O.  W.] 

BA'CASKS.  [jACCETAin.] 

BACCA.NAE  or  AD  BACCANAS,  a  htation  ou 
the  Via  Cassia,  btill  called  Baccano.  It  is  placed 
by  the  Itineraries  21  M.  P.  from  Bomc,  and  12  from 
s'utrium  (ItJn.  Ant.  p.  286;  Tab.  Pent),  and  must, 
thereloi-e.  have  been  about  a  mile  fartlier  on  the 
rond  than  the  modem  Baccamo;  the  Utter  consists 
only  of  an  inn  and  a  tern  houses,  and  the  ancient 
"  niutatio  "  was  jirobably  little  more.  It  stands  in 
a  basiurshaped  hoUow,  evidmtly  the  crater  of  an 
ezUnet  voImdo,  and  whidi  nmst  have  fonned  a 
^nl;^^  bke  until  artificiully  draineil.  (Nilby,  Dintomi 
di  Ronutf  vol.  i.  p.  281;  Dennis's  litruria,  vol.  i. 
p.  78.)  [E.H.B.3 

B.\'CCHI.\,  a  town  of  ITi-pania  Ulterior,  men- 
tioned only  by  Orasiius  (v.  4,  where  the  MSS.  have 
Buccin  and  Buccina).  Its  (lOfcitian  IB  unknown. 
( Fr<  in.-h.  od  Li».  loct.  10;  Ukert|  vol.  ii.  pt.  I. 
p.  464.)  [P.  b.] 

BACCmS  (BOKX^,  I't'  l-  >v-  5.  §  35),  6ne  of 
the  nuuMTous  towns  or  vilbpes  which  lii*d  the 
chores  of  the  lake  Mueris,  and  of  w  hi(  b  indiscrimi- 
nate monnda  of  nun  alone  attest  the  existence. 
Uacchis  is  supposed  by  modem  travt  lli  rs  (Belioni, 
vol.  ii.  p.  153)  to  have  stood  on  the  eastern  baiik  of 
the  lake,  and  to  be  now  partially  covered  by  the 
modem  hamlet  of  MedimU-Nimroud.    [W.  b!  D.] 

BACHILITAE,  an  inhuid  tribe  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  (Plm.  vi.  28.  a.  32),  perhaps  identical  with 
the  AnchiUu  i'AyxfTot)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  23), 
whom  be  plaeea  on  the  llooa  Cttmas  next  the  Sabaei. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a  hi:in(  h  of  the  JcK  tanite 
Arabs  {BaU-KahUm},  described  by  Burckhardt  as 
a  large  tribe,  the  sbmngeet  and  moit  ooosideraUa 
between  the  Atfgbe  and  JJadramM,  (Forstei^ 
Geog.  of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  p.  283.)  TO.  W  .I 

BACTAIALLA  (BaaTala^UUi,  PtoL  r.  15,  &e. 
taiali,  Peut.  Tab.),  a  town  of  Svria.  According  to 
the  Peutinger  Tables,  27  Jd.  P.  from  Antioch.  The 
plain  «r  Beolfledi  (BM«riW«,  Jwfitt  ».  SI),  whkh 
the  A.";^yriaii  army  reached  in  tline  tiays'  journey 
frum  NiutVL-h,  haa  becu  coimected  villi  this  place. 
(Mannert,  Geog.  vi.  pt.  1.  ik.456;  Winer,  Bib.  Real 

Wort.  ,*  r.)  [i:.  B.  ,?.] 

BAC :  i  i;A  (ra  buKrpa,  Stn»b.  xi.  jij).  r>l:i,  510, 
itc.;  EaKTpa  Bae'i\*iuy,  VuA.  vi.  11.  §  9;  Arrian, 
ir.  7.  IS;  Dion.  Perieg.  jl  734;  Barr^W  and  Bdn- 
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T^a,  Sfppli.  B.:  Bactra,  Curt.  vii.  4;  Plin.  vi.  15; 
•  Virg.  Ototy.  ii.  138;  Uactnim,  I'lin.  vi,  16),  was 
y  flne  of  tbe  dlief  towns,  if  not  the  ca|>ltal,  of  the  pnv 
vinre  of  Pact  nana.  It  was  one  of  the  olAc-i  cities 
in  the  world;  and  the  nutdcrn  Balkh,  which  is  l>o- 
lievod  to  occupy  ita  site  (Bumes,  Bokkdra,  vol.  i.  p. 
237),  is  still  calleii  by  the  Oric'titals  0mm'  ul -be lad, 
or  "  the  mother  uf  cities."  There  liiis  been  sumo 
doubt,  both  in  mncient  and  modem  times,  with  re- 
(rnn!  to  th«  name.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  513)  and  I'linj 
18)  eridratij  coiwid«red  that  Bai^  and  Z»- 
lianta  were  one  and  the  same.  Arrian  (ir.  7,  22) 
diatiogoisbes  between  the  two,  thoogh  he  does  not 
definitely  state  their  relative  positions.  PHny  (L  c.) 
addj»  th:it  the  ajJixlliition  of  15.utni:iiwai  derived 
from  the  river  on  which  the  town  was  sitoated; 
thon<;h  this  view,  too,  has  been  qnestioiMd.  [Bao 
TKl'S.]  Curtius  (vii.  4)  pl.irr>  it  on  the  Bartrus, 
in  a  pliiin  below  the  ParojMUiUMUi  nuige.  Ptolemj 
(vi.  1 1 .  §  9)  merely  states  that  it  wis  oD  the  banks 
of  a  river,  without  Rivinp  any  name  to  I lio  .stream, 
Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have  paiised  the 
winter  of  b.  o.  898--327  then,  on  Ids  ratnn  fiom 

Sc  '^-diana,  as,  early  in  the  f 'llowinir  ."pririL',  he  cani!> 
meuc-ed  his  invasiuu  of  the  i'anjab.  (Arrian,  iv.  28; 
Diod.  xvii.  88;  Cart.  vlL  5, 10.)  Bumes  speaks  in 
the  hiplicjit  tenns  of  tlic  accuracy  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian. *'  The  language  of  the  mo&t  graj^hic  writer," 
sajs  bs^  '^eoold  not  delineate  this  omntr)-  with 
prea'er  exactness  than  QuintU'^  Curtius  him  done." 
{^Bukhara,  vol.  i.p.245.)  At  pre  cut,  Balkh  is  about 
6  miles  firom  the  mountains,  and  the  river  does  not 
actually  pass  its  walls.  Heeren  (^Asiat.  Xnt.  vol.  ii. 
p.  29)  has  dwelt  at  con-siderahlc  length  on  the  natural 
and  commercial  advantages  of  the  poKitioi  of  Bactra 
and  of  its  neighbourhood ;  and  has  shown  that,  from 
very  early  times,  it  was  one  of  the  great  commercial 
entrepots  of  luutem  Asia.  (Bumes,  Bokhara,  vols, 
i.  and  ii.;  Wilson,  Arimaf  Ueeren,  Atiat.  Nat. 
vol.  ii.)  •  [V.] 

BACTRIA'NA  (h  BaxTptat^,  Strab.  xi.  p.  511, 
fte.;  Steph.  B.;  Curt.  vi.  6,  vii.  4,  &c.;  I'tol.  vi.  11. 
§  1;  PUb.i4.  16,  &c.),  an  extemive  pro\nnce,  ac- 
(ordinf;  to  Strabo  (.vi.  p.  .M6)  the  pnnci|>al  jurt  of 
Ariana,  which  was  separated  from  Sogdiana  on  the 
N.  and  NB.  1^  the  Ozns,  from  Aria  on  the  8.  by 
the  chain  of  the  Faropamisos,  and  on  the  W.  from 
^lar^iaua  by  a  desert  ngioo.  It  was  a  ooontiy  very 
varioos  in  character,  ss  has  been  well  ^own  by  Cof- 
tius  (vi.7),  whose  description  is  fully  corroborate*!  by 
Bumes  {BolAira,VfiL  L  p.  245),  who  found  it  much 
as  the  RooMUi  histerisn  had  remarked.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a  motmtainons  di^triet,  containing, 
however,  oa^asioruil  stepjH-.i  and  tracts  of  sand ;  it 
was  thickly  ^«<>pleil,  ami  alonr;  the  manysmall  streams 
by  vvliich  it  wii.'s  inter>octi-(l  the  land  :i].firar>  to  have 
been  well  watered,  and  conMHjuently  hi^'lily  cultivated 
and  very  fertUe.  Its  enot  limits  cannot  be  settled, 
but  it  is,  however,  genemlly  agreed  that,  after  leav- 
ing: the  l'aro(«mi.Hnn  mountains,  we  come  to  Bactria; 
thMi_;Ji  it  h  not  clear  Imw  far  thi-  moontain  land  ex- 
tends^ i'ruf.  Wilson  (p.  160)  thinks  its  original 
limits  W.  may  luive  been  at  Khmm,  where  the  higher 
mountains  end ;  though,  jiolitically,  the  power  of 
Bactria  extended,  as  btrabo  has  remarked,  over  the 
N.  portian  of  the  Parapamban  lai^.  Esstward  its 
limits  are  quite  uncertain;  but.  pr<»b;ibly,  the  modem 
KmduM  aiid  JkukJckahanf  ad^mmag  the  ancient 
Ssjibkn  tritMS,  and  the  pert  oontermlnons  widi  the 
Indians,  were  under  B  ii  triaii  rr.le. 

Both  the  land  and  its  people  were  known  indif- 
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fercntly  by  the  name  of  Bactria  and  Bactriana,  Biuv 
tri  and  Bactriani.  Strsbo  (xi.  p.  715)  has  t^s 
Bdnrpiaf  fitpt),  and  tV  Bairrpiai>^F ;  Arrian  (ilL 
'  11.3),  BtXHTpioi  Imrtls  ;  Herr>do!iLs  (ix.  1 13),  vofxbv 
rhv  'RaKTpiov,  and  (iii.  13)  hater puxpot,  who,  he 
htatcs,  formed  the  ninth  satrapy  of  Darnus.  In  iv. 
204  he  alludo.s  to  a  village  t^s  BaicTpiTjj  x^'PV^'  •^'^'^ 
Arrian  (iii.  29)  U2>cs  the  bamc  periphra.-«ia.  I'liny 
(xi.  16)  has  Baetri,  and,  hi  vL  8,  Bnetmnam 
gionem. 

The  principal  mountain  rsnge  ef  Bactria  was  the 

PorofAmisos  or  Hindu  Ktuk.  Its  plains  appear, 
from  the  acoonnts  of  Curtius  and  of  modem  travdicn, 
to  be  inteneoted  by  lofty  ridgM  and  spurs,  which 
proceed  N.  and  NE.  from  the  main  chain.  Its  chief 
river  was  the  Oxos  (now  GiJum  or  Amt^Dmja), 
which  lias  also  the  northern  Emit  of  Bacttiuai 
Pntjier.  Into  tliis  <rreat  river  .M^veral  small  htreama 
floaed,  the  euct  deicrminatioos  of  which  cannot  ba 
made  eat  from  the  daariesl  narratives.  Ptolemy  (vi. 
II.  §2)  speaks  of  five  rivers  ^^hich  fall  into  the 
Oxos, — the  Ochos,  I>aipunaai8,  /ariaapes,  ArtamiSf 
Dugoidas :  of  these  tM  Artemis  and  Darpmiania 
vnite  before  they  rcath  the  0\n^.  Tl  i'  liviT  on 
which  the  ca|iiLai  Bactra  was  situated  is  called  Bac- 
tnis  by  ancient  writers.  (Strsh.  xi.  p.  516;  Aristot. 
Meteor,  i.  13;  Curt.  vii.  4.  31;  Pnly-ien.  vii.  11.) 
Prof.  Wilson  (Ariatui,  p,  1G2)  eon^ider^  that  the 
Artands,  which  i.s  aaid  to  unite  ilKlf  with  the  iCa* 
ria.-[in,  mny  be  th:»t  now  called  tlie  Ihihwh.  Am- 
miaiiu.s  (ixiii.  6)  mentions  llie  Artauiis,  Ziiriai>pe.-i, 
and  Dargamanis,  which  be  calls  Orgamenea.  There 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  account  which 
Ptolemy  has  left  u.s  of  these  riven*,  as  what  be  states 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  present  streams  in  the 
country.  No  stream  fiUis  into  the  Oxns  er  GUnom 
W.  of  theriverof  Jftitt*. 

Prof.  Wilson  (t  c.)  thinks  the  Dargamanis  may 
b«  the  present  river  of  GAori  or  jTswrfss,  wluch 
Ptolemy  makes  fall  into  the  Ochos  instead  ef  bito 
the  Oxus.  Pliny  (vi.  16.  18)  ^J«•ak.•'  '  t"  thrt-,  ntlicr 
rivers,  which  he  calls  Idandnun,  Gridinum,  and 
Icama.  IKtter  {Erd'hmit,  toI.  fi.  p.  500)  eon* 
jertnres  that  Ic.inis  is  a  misreading  for  Bai  trus. 

The  Greek  ralers  of  Bactriana,  according  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  S17),dlvided  H Into  iNtnpics,  of  which 
two,  As]>i'inia  and  Turiva,  wen  ■abse<|nently  taken 
frum  Eucratides,  king  of  Bactria,  by  the  Parthiana. 
Ptolemj  (vL  11.  §  6)  gives  a  list  ef  the  difl^ieat 
tribes  whicJi  inhabited  the  country.  The  ii.iii.e<, 
however,  like  those  in  Pliny  (vi.  16),  are  verj-  ob- 
scure, and  an  eeenely  mentioned  elsewhere:  there 
are,  however,  some  which  are  clearly  of  Indian  de- 
scent, or  at  least  connected  w  ith  that  country.  Thus 
the  Khomari  represents  the  Kunuiras,  a  tnl<e  of  liaj- 
puts  callni  K;r-ku-mar«<,  still  cxistin::  in  India.  'I  he 
l  okhari  are  tlie  Thahtrt,  another  warlike  tnbe;  the 
Vami  are  for  lama,  "  a  tribe  or  (-aste."  Hit 
satrapy  in  Strabo  called  Turiva,  i.s  probably  the  sama 
as  that  in  Polybius  (x.  46)  called  Tayovpia.  (^je• 
Strab.  xi.  p.  514,and  Polyb.  v,  44,  for  a  tribe  named 
Tapyri,  near  Uyrcania;  Ptol,  vL  2.  §  6,  for  one  in 
Media,  and  vi.  10.  §  2,  for  another  in  Margiana.)  It 
is  poHsiblc  that  in  Ghattr  or  (ikorian,  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies a[ Herat  (Ariana^  p.  162),  are  preserved 
some  indieatioas  of  tiw  Tagnria  of  Polybios.  Pto> 
lemy  al»o  (vi.  11.  §  7)  gives  a  ILst  of  towns,  ino>t  of 
which  are  unknown  to  ns.  Some,  however,  are  met 
with  in  other  writers,  with  the  Ibnns  of  thehr  names 
j-lightly  modified.  'I'lic  chief  town  w.^s  I!.icln»  or 
Zariaspa.   QBACTiiA.j    Besides  this  were,  Kucn-' 
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lldk(Strab.xLp.516:  Ptol.  vi.  1 1 .  §  8 ;  Stepli.  B.), 
flUMd  •Aer  the  Bactrian  king  Kucratides;  Metuipia 
(Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6,  Menapiia) ;  Drepsa  (Anun. 
Marc,  xxtii.  6 ;  Adrapsa  and  Darapni,  Strab.  zL  p. 
516;  DnpAara,  Arrian,  iii.  39),  probablj  th«  pre- 
amt  AndtTiih,  in  tin  K£.  put  of  tba  provfawfl, 
loirardA  St^cdiana:  it  was  one  of  the  lint  dtwe  taken 
by  Alexander  after  fiaxsin;;  the  mountain,  aixl  its 
poiition  depeada  upon  wberB  this  paasage  was  efl'ected 
Alexaadreia  (aooorfinfr  to  Stepb.  B.  tlie  eleventh 
tiiwn  of  that  ii.Tiii  ),  jimliably  in  the  nripIiliotirhnKi 
of  Kktdm^  where  llm  Uaakal  (a  226)  places  ao 
The  llaneanda  of  ' 
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nKxlrrn  Sfininri'ituf,  an<l  is  situated  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  iiactriana  in  Sogdiaua.  Arrian  (iii. 
S9)  apealcs  of  a  t«wn  called  Aoraw,  whidi  he  de- 
rigiates  sm  unc  of  the  princif«l  ritit's  of  U.-u  tria. 

^rabo  (xi.  p.  516),  following  Oncsicrituii,  roniarks 
that  the  uiatiiiors  of  the  people  of  Bartriana  differed 
little  from  tho-o  of  the  S);:clian»  in  tlioir  iiciL'i:b"ur- 
h<xid;  the  old  iwn,  while  yet  alive,  bein<j  abaiidonmi 
to  the  dogs,  wiio  wen?  thence  called  "  Buriers  of  the 
l>«id;"  and  the  city  itself  being  filled  with  human 
bofies,  though  the  .-uburbs  were  free.  He  adds  that 
Alexander  nboli^llcd  this  custom  of  exposure.  Prof. 
Wils^m  (p.  163)  suppests  that,  in  this  story,  we 
hare  a  relic  of  the  practice  prevalent  amonp  the  fol- 
lowers of  ZocoMtO',  of  exposing  bodies  aflt-r  death  to 
apootaneoQs  decompodtioo  hi  the  air.  (See  Anquetil 
Da  Perron,  Zmd-Avttta,  toI.  i.  pL  2,  p.  332.) 

Tlie  provuice  of  Bactriana,  w  ith  its  principal  town 
BacUa,  was  reiy  earljr  known  in  ancient  hiiitoi7,and 
wnnected  inomerlcMirith  fliblee  tbat  had  an  Indian 
oripn  or  connection.  Thus  Euripides  (lincch.  l.")) 
noakea  it  one  of  the  pUccs  to  which  Bacchus  wan- 
darad.  IKadOnii  (ii.  6),  following;  Ctesms,  makes 
Kinns  march  with  a  v.-tst  army  into  Bartriana,  and 
attack  its  capital  Bactra,  which,  iiowever,  being  de- 
Med  hj  its  Ung  Oujwkm,  ha  mm  uanUt  (o  take 

till  Setniraniis  came  to  his  aid.  (JuMin.,  i.  2,  calls 
the  king  Zoruuter.)  Again,  Diodorus  (iL  26)  speaks 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Baeteiani  from  Sardanapalus*,  and 
of  the  nianli  of  a  larjjc  f  irce  to  as'^i^t  Arbaecs  in  hia 
dcJvtructiDn  of  the  city  of  Ninus  (Nineveh).  Ctcsias 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod,  Ixxii.  2)  state.<i  that  G7nis  made  war 
on  the  Bactrians,  and  that  the  first  enca£;cment  was 
a  drawn  battle;  but  that,  when  tliey  heard  that 
Aalja^es  hail  become  the  father  of  Cyrus  (on  Cyrus's 
marrying  Amytis,  the  .laughter  of  Astysfres),  they 
f^are  themselves  up  willinu'ly  to  Cyrus,  who  8uIk'»- 
qoentlj,  4NI  his  death -Ud,  made  h'la  younger  eon, 
Tanyoauuves,  satnp  uf  the  Bactriaitt,  ClwinMniiiana 
(Chonsnuans),Parthians,  and  Camaidani  (Iuii.8). 
Dareius,  tor),  gave  a  village  (if  Bactriana  to  the  pri- 
•ooen  taken  at  Barca  in  Africa,  to  which  the  cap- 
tives gave  the  same  name.  Herodotus  adds,  that  it 
Cxist'ii  in  JiLs  o«n  ti::ie.  (IlrpHl.  iv.  204.)  During 
the  Persian  war  we  have  Irequcnt  notices  of  tltc 
power  of  tfds  pravinee.  (Herod.  fiL  99,  vB.  64,  86, 
&e.t  M  al  o  A.  <h;.].  Pert.  306,  718.  7:V2  )  It 
fgnned,  as  we  have  stated,  the  twelfth  satrapy  of 
Darnns,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  360  taunts. 
In  fhf  .iniiv  "f  Xf  rxps  the  warriors  fn.m  tliis  ci»untr>' 
are  placed  be»ide  the  Sacae  and  tlio  Caspii,  they 
mar  the  Mune  hend-drcee  as  the  Medce.  and  carry 
h>w%  and  .«hort  ."pears  (vii.  64).  Hystajpe."*,  the 
SOD  of  L»an  iu.s  and  At'«.vi,  the  daughter  of  Cyra«t, 
was  the  grrx  ral  i  f  the  Boctriani  and  Sscae.  (Cf.  also 
A--''  hyl  r,rA.  732,  for  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  that 
Bac'thaua  was  a  province  subject  to  the  Persian  cm- 
fin^)  Hmdotoi  (is.  US)  BMatiow  tb«  «ttan;t 
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of  Ma-sLstes  to  raii*  a  n  volt  against  Xerxes,  but  that 
it  did  not  prove  sucres^ful,  as  Xerxes  intercepted 
him  before  he  reached  Bactriana.  On  the  ronrder  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  succession  of  Artaxcrxes  I.  Longi- 
manus  to  the  thmne,  the  Bactrians  and  their  ratrap, 
ArtapMHis,  revolted  again  (Cteaiaa,  opi.  JHiot.  Cod. 
txxH.  SI),  and  Aitaxenea  ms  vnable  hi  the  first 

battle  to  n-diue  tliein  tn  ihfir  :illf;:iaiicc ;  somewhat 
later,  however,  the  Bactrians  were  defeated,  and  com- 
ix lied  to  eabimt,  the  historian  etatmg  that,  during 
the  action,  tlie  wind  blew  in  thdrfimn,  which  WIS 
the  cause  of  their  overthrow. 

Daring  the  wan  of  Akxander  the  Great  fa  Asia 
we  have  constant  mention  of  Bactriana,  and  of  its 
cavalry,  for  which  it  was,  and  is  still,  celebrated.  At 
tlw  battle  ef  Gaaganda,  tha  Baetriaa  bona  Ibaght 

on  the  side  of  Dareiu.s  (Arrian.  iii.  2.  §  3,  .ind  iii. 
13.  §  3),  forming  bis  escort  to  the  numoer  of  lUOU, 
under  their  chief  Nabarzane.x,  on  his  sahsaqMnk 
flight  from  that  field  towanLs  Tnu;.«oxiana.  (Aman, 
iii.  21.  §§  1,  4.)  When,  a  httlu  later,  Alexander 
gave  cha»e  to  B«!<»us,  who  had  proclaimed  himadf 
king  after  the  murder  of  Darein?,  he  went  to  Aomus 
and  Bactra  (Arr.  iii.  29.  §  1 ),  which  ho  took  (m^ 
also  AUj:.  Itin.  ap.  ed.  Didot).  and,  crossing  the 
Oxua,the  N£.  boundary  of  Bactria  (Curt.  vii.  4), 
proceeded  aa  fiff  as  kfaracanda.  It  appears  that, 
after  tha  imasion  and  subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  he 
rttmrned  to  Bactia,  where  he  subeeqnently  passed 
a  winter,  as  he  adinUMSed  thence,  in  the  spring,  to 
attack  India.  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  Several  different 
satraps  are  mentioned  at  this  period:  Bessus,  who 
mnrdered  Darrios.  Artabaxns  (Arr.  iii.  29.  §  1),  and 
Aniyiit.is  (Arr.  iv.  17.  §  3),  who  were  both  aj'jxiinted 
by  Alexander  himself,  and  Stasanor  of  SoJi,  in  Cy- 
prus, who  hdd  fhal  rank  probably  a  little  hter  (ap. 
Arr.  Surr.  A  In.  No.  36,  cd.  Didot).  Diodnrns  c:ills 
tsUiMMT,  Pbiiippus,  who,  according  to  Arrian,  was 
fovenMT  of  Fiithia  (ap.  PkeL  sxviLX  and  asaigna 
to  him  th°  provinces  oif  Aria  and  Drangiana.  Jui>tin 
(iii.  1 )  terms  the  satrap  of  tlie  Bactrians,  Amynlaa. 
On  the  return  of  Seleucna  from  India,  between  b.  c 
312  and  u.  r.  .102,  he  aj  jiears  to  have  rrdiired 
Bactna  to  a  .state  of  dejiendence  on  hia  Persian  em- 
pire; a  conclusion  which  is  coniirmet!  by  the  multU 
tude  of  coins  of  .S.-lt  nnis  ,ind  .\nti<Khii."(  whi<  h  !i:t\e 
betn  found  at  Jhilkh  and  JJokJuira.  in  the  reign  of 
the  thinl  of  tlic  s  leudd  |riiic«a,  Antiodius  Theus, 
Theodutus  (or,  as  hia  name  ai>fienr.s  on  li:>  ci.in;*, 
Diodotus)  threw  off  the  Greek  y<»ke,  and  piot  laimed 
himself  king  (.Jvistin,  xll  4;  Prol.  Trog.  Pompeii, 
xh.).  probably  about  b.  c.  256.  He  was  sitcce<  ded 
by  several  kings,  whose  names  and  titles  ap]>ear  on 
their  coin-s,  with  Greek  legends;  the  fabric  antt  the 
typea  of  the  coins  themselves  being  in  imitation  of 
thflOB  of  the  Sdenddae,  till  we  coma  to  Encratides, 
w]l(>^e  reign  conimenied  nlmit  ».  c.  181,  and  who 
wa.s  contemporary  witli  Mithradatea  (Jnstin.  zli.  6); 
though,  from  the  extent  of  the  conqnests  of  Mltfaia^ 
d:ite>  in  t  lie  direction  of  India,  it  h  probable  that  tha 
Parthian  kuig  survived  the  Bactrian  ruler  for  levenl 
yean.  The  reigii  ef  Etteratides  moat  him  been 
I'ing  and  prosperous,  a.s  i.s  evinatl  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  his  coins  which  are  fotind  in  Bactriana. 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  68.^)  statas,  that  ha  w«a  had  of  1000 
cities*;  and  that  his  sway  extended  Oiar  aome  jxirt  of 
India  (Jiu>tin,  xli.  6)  is  also  confimied  Igr  bis  coins, 
the  smaller  and  most  abundant  specfanena  of  whieh 
k-ar  dnjilirate  legends,  with  the  name  and  title  of 
tlic  king  on  the  obven»e  in  Greek,  and  on  the  reverse 
in  Baetriaa  FidL  Eaeiitideiwaslbllawadbyaannl 
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kin^s,  whnse  coins  havi>  bwn  ptrserred,  but  who  are 
little  known  in  liistorv  till  we  cotnc  to  Menaudcr 
aliout  B.C.  126.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  515)  and  Platarch 
(cfe  Jiep.  Gtr.  p.  821)  call  him  king  of  Bactriana: 
it  has,  iKWvrer,  been  doubted  whether  he  was  erer 
actnallj  a  king  of  Bactria.    Prof.  WiUon  (^Ariana, 

281)  UliQka  he  rated  over  an  extcnive  district 
Mtwveo  the  I^rDpatiriiiit  noontdne  waA  tlw  »ea,  a 
view  wliidi  is  suj>j»ortc(i  by  the  statwnfiit  of  the 
author  of  the  Per^bu  (p.  27,  ed.  Undi>.),  that,  in 
■his  tine  (the  efid  of  the  ftrst  oentnrj  b.  c),  the 
drachms  of  Mi'iiaixlfr  wore  still  current  at  Barygaza 
{JBaroachj  ou  the  coast  of  Giuerat),  and  by  the  lact 
that  thejr  are  at  prewut  dieecrewd  in  great  Bombeci 
ill  the  neiu'libonrhood  of  Kdhul,  in  the  Hazira  nionn- 
taiiu,  and  even  as  far  E.  as  the  banlu  of  tfae/tanna. 
Itniaj  be  ramrked,  that  the  fteftuvief  the  nMoarch 
on  Ills  coillS  an  strikingly  Indian.  SlriiandiT  waa 
succeeded  Iqr  eevenil  princes,  of  whon\  we  hare  no 
oertain  records  except  their  oiins;  till  at  length  the 
empire  founded  by  the  Grei  ks  in  Uactria  wa^  over- 
thrown by  Siytliian  tribes,  an  evt-tit  of  which  we  have 
certain  knowletlge  from  Chinese  authorities,  though 
the  jieriiKi  at  which  it  tixjk  j  iace  i.s  not  so  certain. 
Indeed,  the  advance  of  the  Scytiiions  was  for  many 
jean  anested  by  the  Parthilms.  About  b.  c  90 
they  were  probably  on  the  Paropamisa.<<,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  firxt  century  a.  d.  they  had  spread  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  62) 
and  the  author  of  the  Feriplns  {I.  c.)  place  them. 
These  ScTthian  tribes  are  probably  correctly  called 
by  the  Greeks  and  Hindus,  the  Socas.  In  Strabo 
(b.  p.  511)  thegr  bear  the  names  of  Asii,  Pn.M.ini, 
Tochari,  and  Sanrsnti;  hi  TVo^PoniiM-lus,  Asiani 
and  Sanineue;  tin  y  i  xt/  ii.leil  tlirir  conquests  W.  and 
&t  and  established  themselves  in  a  district  called, 
after  them,  Sacastene  (or  Sakasthin,  **the  land  of 
the  S;ikas).  probably,  as  Prof.  Wil.son  obserres,  the 
modem  Hejestda  or  Stistan,  ^Ariaaa,  p.  302.)  On 
their  snbseqoent  attempt  to  faivade  huXk,  they 
were  P';»ul.sed  by  VikramaKtya,  kin^  of  rj  iyiti  n.  c. 
56,  from  which  period  the  wdl-knowu  Indian  Saca 
•era  b  derived.  (Colebrooke,  Ind.  Algebra,  p.  43.) 
Tlie  ruins  of  the  kinps,  who  followed  under  the  va- 
rious names  of  llennaeu-s,  Mayes,  Azc:<,  Palirisns, 
Ac,  bear  testimony  to  their  barbaric  ori<,'in :  their 
leiirends  are,  for  a  while,  dear  and  leiriblc,  the  fonns 
of  the  (ireek  letleni  bearing  jm-at  rcjucniblaace  to 
those  of  the  Parthbn  princes;  till,  at  length,  on  the 
introduction  of  some  Parthian  rulers,  Vonones,  Undo- 
phemes,  &c.,  the  Greek  words  are  evidently  engraven 
by  a  people  to  irhflm  that  langoage  «m  not 
harir  known. 

Next  to  the  Saea  princes,  but  probably  of  the 
uaine  nice  with  their  predecess^>rs,  come  a  jjeople, 
whom  it  ha.s  been  agreed  to  call  Indo-Scythian,  whose 
seat  of  power  most  have  been  the  banks  of  the  JTf- 
biU  river,  as  their  inln^  are  di.sravered  in  creat  num- 
bers between  Kabul  and  Jeidiabad.  The  date  of 
the  oomnNncenieot  of  tbdr  sway  has  not  been  deter- 
mitKHl.  b'lt  Prof.  Wilson  and  Lassen  incline  to  jdace 
the  two  mo»t  important  of  their  kings,  Kadphises 
and  Kanerices,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  begb- 
nini;  of  the  second  century  a.  r>.  Gn-ek  let;eud.s  arc 
Still  preserved  ou  tlic  obverses  of  tlie  c<iins,  and  the 
principal  names  of  the  princes  may  generally  be  dc- 
cipbertHi ;  but  words  nf  penuine  Indian  ori.'in,  as 
R;to  for  B^jah,  are  found  written  in  Greek  cha- 
racter!; :  on  tbose  of  K:uicrkes  the  words  Nanaia  or 
Nana  lb\o  ocrnr.  wliicli  it  ha>  b.N'n  eonjeeturwl  re- 
present the  Anuiti6  or  Anakid  uf  the  I'er&iaiis, — the 
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Artemis  of  the  Grc  ks,  and  who  has  been  identifipd 
with  Anaia  of  Naiiatui,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Arme- 
nia. (.\vdnll,  Jomm.  As.  S<k.  licng.  vol.  v.  fklM; 
see  aLw  Maccab.  u.  c.  1,  v.  13,  where  Kanaea  ap- 
pears as  the  goddess  of  Elymais,  in  whose  tem^ 
Antiochu.s  wa.s  slain.)  With  the  Indo-Scytliic  princes 
of  Kdbnif  the  claswicsl  histoiy  of  Bartriana  may  be 
considerBd  to  temlnste.  On  die  snoeeaafU  establish- 
rnent  of  the  Saissanian  empire  in  Persia,  the  rule  <rf 
its  princes  appears  to  have  extended  over  Bactriaaa 
to  the  btdoB,  along  the  banks  of  whidi  their  eoina 
are  found  ronstantlv.  They,  in  tlieir  turn.  \mti'  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Muhammedan  governors  ot  the  eighth 
and  sabseqnent  eenttuies.  (Unison,  Ariema  ;  Bajrer, 

IlitL  Fi'g.  Crnic.  Bnctr.  Petn.j).  17.'\8,  4to. ;  L;issen, 
GachicJue  d.  Or.  u.  Indo-Scyth.  Kou.  in  Bactr.; 
Baool-llodietta,  JfMnBw  dtt  Roi$  d.  I  Baetr.,  in 
Jffiim.  d.  Sav.  1834:  .Iac<;net,  Mt'cl.  P  tctr  ,J.AsiaL 
Feb.  1836;  C,  0.  Miiller,  Jndo-(JruU,.  Muitz.,  GotL 
Gel  Anzg.  1838,  Nos.  21—27.)  [V.] 

B.\rTKl  S  (Ba/fTpoT,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516;  Curt, 
vii.  4.  ^  31;  Pulyaen.  vii.  7;  Lncan,  iii.  267;  Piin. 
vi.  16),  the  river  on  which  Bactra,  the  eaiatal  torn 
of  Bactri.<ina,  was  siiiui'.ed.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  prex-nt  JJakath.  Uarduin,  in 
conumntiq;  on  the  words  of  PUnj(ri.  16),  "  fiae- 
tri,  quorum  oppidum  Zariaspe,  quod  postea  Bactrum 
a  flumine  appellatum  est,"  indoees  within  a  pa- 
renthesis the  worxls  "  quod  postea  Bactrum,*'  leaving 
the  inference  that  the  river  was  caUed  Zariaspe. 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  the  river  at  alL  [Bao 

TKA;  HACTmA^A.l  [v.] 

BACUA'TAE  ^ciMNmu),  a  peopk  of  Manie- 
tanb  Ungitana,  shoot  the  neighhoaihood  of  Fes. 

(Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  10.)  There  is  an  extant  I.athi  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  a  yooth,  tion  of  Aurclina 
Ganartha,  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  B.iqnatcs  (pr^ 

Cipis  Gtnt'nun  Jinquatvim,  Orel!:,  No.  .')2.').)  In 
the  Chrwiwn  J'aschale  (vok  L  pp.  46,  57)  the 
name  oocon  in  Hxt  Ibrm  of  MoaeiNMoC  In  tho 
came  li>t  as  the  IlacuatJie.  but  at  the  extreme  SL, 
I'toleuiy  places  tlie  Oucucavaraj,  prubably  oidy  an- 
other form  of  the  name.  [P.  S.] 

BACU'NTIUS,  a  small  river  in  Lower  Paununia, 
which  falls  into  the  Savus  not  far  iivm  the  town  of 
Sinnium.  (Plin.  iiL  28.)  Iti  modem  name  is 
Bosmtb.  [L.  S.] 

BADACA  (BaXajfrj,  Diod.  xix.  19),  a  town  in 
Su&iana  whither  Antigonoa  retired  after  be  hail  been 
defeat  d  by  Knmenes.  It  is  said  to  have  U'en  on 
the  Eulacus  (probably  the  Skahpur  or  A'orun),  but 
its  exact  position  is  not  known.  ILiwlinson  (J". 
Otogt.  Soc  ToL  ix.  pw  91)  pUces  it  about  25  miiea 
Vyf.  of  Sosa.  It  MB  been  supposed,  bat  vrithoat 
nmch  reason,  to  be  the  same  ils  liabytai  e.  (Sit? 
also  Layard,  J.  Gtogr,  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  92.)  [^V'.J 

BADAfiA  (BaUpa,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  §  5),  a  tnwn  in 
rii'dro>Ia,  on  the  sea  coa^t.  A'  '  'idin;:;  to  JIarcian 
(p.  26),  who  calls  it  to  BaSopa,  it  was  250  stad. 
E.  of  tbB  river  Eonnnbtts.  It  fa  not  Improbably  the 
same  as  the  B.ama  (xi  Bapi'o)  of  Arriaii  (c.  2G). 
There  was  anothor  place  of  the  same  name  iu  Car- 
manhL  (Ptoi.  vi  8.  $  9.)  pT.] 

BADER.\,  is  placed  by  the  T.able  on  the  road 
frr»m  Toulouse  to  Narbonne,  at  tlie  di.stance  of  xv 
from  Toulouse,  which  means  15  Boman  miles. 
IVAnville  condden  this  to  idantiQr  the  place  with 
Bcuiege.  \Q.  L.] 

BADEI-REGIA  {YiaUi,  /3offi'A«wr,  I»Ud.  vi.  7. 
§  Ci  ),  the  metropolis  cf  the  {_';u-.«.aniti,  n  jieojilc  on  tl.e 
wcdt  C'ju^t  ut  Aiabia,  iu  the  inoderu  district  of  lled- 
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ia2,  writUn  Vadei  by  Pliny,  and  described  as  a  large 
town  (ri.  28.  n.  32).  Identi&fd  with  Beyadhye, 
Bear  Jidda,  by  Fonter  (^G«og.  of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
142,  143).  The  aoQth  protnootory  of  the  Gulf  of 
Jidda  b  also  ca]k-<l  Rns-Bad.  [G.  W.] 

BADI'A  or  BATUEIA  (Bci0mb,  PluL),  a  town 
of  Spain,  only  mentiooed  m  tt»  some  of  an  incident 

rel.i''-.i  'A  th>'  I'lder  Se^io  Afrinuius;  but  tiUJll)"^^•^l, 
chieily  from  the  rejiembiance  uf  name,  to  be  Badajoz. 
(VaL  MuE.  iiL  7.  §  1 ;  I'lut.  Reg.etlmp.Apuphihegra. 
p.  l<i6;  CenariiH,  ToL  L  fk  67{  Ukiit,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
u,  392.)  [P.  S.] 

BilDUHKNNAE  LIJCUS,  »tliegioff«orBadii^ 
lltim*,"  a  f<ir(>st  in  tin*  niiinfrr  of  the  Fnsiar.-'. 
^Tae.  ^RM.  iv.  73.)  It  is  believed  by  some  to  Im 
the  MOM  M  the  iiKidpra  HoUpade,  wbich  forms  part 
of  the  forest  of  Ltt-'HimJik  in  W'est-Frifslitrtd, 
while  others  identity  it  with  the  modern  Whure. 
The  grova  nat  M  doabt  a  sacred  one,  and  may  luivc 
owed  its  name  to  a  di>Tnity  of  the  name  of  l{a*lu- 
hcnoa,  whcfec  Altar  it  cuDtaiued.  (31.  Altiu;:,  Xotit. 
Bat.  et  Fris.  Antiq.L^l5iw,Vl9aAe,I>ie  Vdlktr 
Ttuuchl.  Y.  103.)  [L.  S.] 

liAKbKO  (Co^bra),  one  of  the  prindpal  inund 
cities  of  Uiipania  Baeticu,  between  the  B:ieti.4  and 
the  ocean,  in  the  oonveotus  of  Corduba.  (Plin.  iii. 
1.  s.  S;  acme  USS.  have  AegabrOb  oumpi.  IforaL  ap. 
Ortel.  Thmm.  G90fr,  «.  v.;  Ukirt,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 

n.  368.)  rr.  S.] 

BAECOLTCCS  MOKS  («i  BuimAiic^  6pos), 
a  ran^e  of  lUMUiUuins,  fimaiqg  Mffc  df  tbe  S.  bound- 
aiy  of  Cyt«Daica,  plaotd  \lj  FtolmiJ  NE.  of  the 
VetiiiMealM,io6lokng.aDd26&o]at  (PtoLiv. 
4.  §8.)  [i'.S.] 

BAii^COB  (Boiic^),  a  town  of  Uispatuu  liaetica, 
.only  nentkmed  by  Appian;  apparently  in  the  neigh- 

boiirlif>Td  of  B.VKrrLA.  (Appian.  Hitp.  65.)  [P.  S.] 

BA£'CULA  (BaijcvAa:  Eth.  BourvAcvs  Steph. 
B.)i  1.  A  town  of  ffiepMiia  Baetiea,  In  the  terri- 
tory of  ^:L^tIl^.,  jin.1  neer  the  iihr«r  mines  W.  of 
that  city.  It  the  scene  of  Sctptos  victorie.t 
over  Uaadrnbal  (b.c  209),  and  over  Mago  and 
iLtainissa,  B.C.  20r).  (Poiyb.  x.  38,  xi.  20;  I.iv. 
xxviL  18 — 20;  x-wiii.  13.)  It  is  appan-iitly  the 
Barrel}  of  Appian  (vi.  24),  and  it  seems  to  corre- 
apond  to  the  mcdem  Ballot,  (Ukert,  voL  i.  p.  379; 
Forbiger,  toL  iii.  p.  64.) 

9.  A  Unra  of  the  Aoaetaiii,  m  Hupania  Tarra- 
«Boenei.  [Ausbtaiti.] 

BABTYES.  [GALLAEa.] 

BAKLON.  [Bbuw.] 

BAEMI.  [Bon.] 

BAENAE.  [Ubetaxi.] 

BAK.NIS.  [Mi.Nics.] 

BAESIPPa  rBMUTO.1 

BAETANA.  fAiaACA.| 

BAETERRAE  (Bofrfpa,  Ptd.;  Boira^^  Ste- 
fhaa. «.  V.  BwTo^vs;  aiid  Boiri^^  and  BifTri^ 
eo  the  ooine:  Etk  Batrappin^,  BitemMfa,  Bea- 

terr  :i  i- :  7it:uT4).  The  ii;ime  of  this  plafc  is 
written  BiXrtpa  incorrectly  in  the  ordinary  text^i  of 
Strabo  (p.  189).  Pliny  (ui.  4)  calls  the  place 
I'.apterrae  Scptimaiionim,"  anil  also  M<  !,i  (ii.  .t), 
whence  it  appears  that  the  place  recejM\l  sume 
•oldien  of  the  seventh  li^ioa  as  a  colony.  Baeterrao 
is  on  the  Orbi--^  (OrAc),  and  on  the  roatl  from  A'ar- 
bomte  to  i\imet,  at  the  distance  of  xvi  Itonian 
aiilli  fnm  IhrlMNMM.  On  this  part  of  the  road  the 
Bmier*  con-stnirted  ii  eausew.ay  over  the  mar.-h  of 
Cap^ctaog,  of  which  t>oiue  traces  exist  (li'An\ille). 

Then  an  said  to  ba  at  AMort  the  nstigaa  of  an 


amphithpatn',  and  tlie  remains  of  an  aqueduct. 
Pliny  (xiv.  6)  mentions  the  wine  of  Baeterrae  as 
good;  and  it  is  so  still.  The  antiquity  of  Bt-zierM 
and  of  the  present  name  is  proved  by  tl}e  pa^^sage  of 
Festns  AviMias  (669)*i^TNU  fh^^yh^M^  *; 

"  Dchinc 

Besaram  stctisse  fama  rosea  tradidit;" 

and  the  canton  of  B^zien  is  said  to  retain  the  name 
of  Be$arii,  or  Basari*.  [C.  L.] 

KAE'TICA.  [IIisi'A.M.v.] 
BAE'XIl  MONIES  (rd  Batrw  o/n},  PtoL  vL  19. 
§  1%  a  diaiD  of  movntalDS  to  the  N.  of  (Sedneia 

between  it  and  Dranpan.-i  and  Aniclio.-i.;.  They 
are  represented  now  by  the  H'utlidti  mmmtaint  in 
BaluchUtdn.  They  extend  to  the  buka  of  tha 
Iiidu.'f.  in  a  direction  nearly  E.  and  W.  [V.] 

BAETIS  (Ba7T»j,  8tn»b.,  ttc,  BtTij,  Aga> 
them.),  or  BAKTlv'^  (CttadaU/uirir,  a  corruption  tt 
the  Arabic  W'lul-tl.Kfbir,  the  Great  Jiiver),  was 
the  name  of  the  eJiief  river  of  Uispania  Baetica, 
miming  through  the  whole  province  from  £.  to  W., 
and  draining  the  great  b:ii.in  between  the  in<>iuif;iiiiH 
Marianus  (^Skrra  Moreno)  on  the  N.,  and  ilipula 
(Sierra  Nevada)  on  the  S.  Its  native  name  was 
Ckrtis  (Liv.  sxviii.  22),  or  Perces  (Tlipieiis ; 
Steph.  B.  «.  r.  Bcutij).  The  ancient  Greeks  seem 
to  have  given  it  the  name  whicli  Iia.<>  such  various 
applications  to  this  part  of  Spain,  l  arti  .s.sus.  (Sto- 
bich.  ap.  Stnh.  IiL  p.  148;  TapT-r^a^rov  norofiov 
napa  iray^t  iartlpovas  iLpyvpopl(ov%.)  I'musanias 
calls  it  Tapr^cut  irori^f,  and  adds,  that  thoM 
of  bter  times  esUed  H  Baetis  (tL  19.  §  3;  see  also 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  337 ;  Avien.  Or.  Marit, 
284;  cotnp.  Taxtbsbus).  The  name  Baetis  is 
most  probaUy  of  FlioeBidan  origb;  bat  no  ymj 
sati^fa(  tory  etjTnology  lia.s  b«>en  jnoposed. 

^Strabo  (iii.  139)  obeerves  that  the  Baetis  has  its 
origin  from  the  same  parts  as  the  Taovb  sod  tiie 
AxAs,  that  is,  in  the  E.  of  SjKiin,  and  flows  in  the 
.same  general  direction,  namely,  to  the  W. ;  but  that 
it  resembles  the  Anas  Still  SHMB  cloeely,  for  the  two 
rivers  have  their  MUirres  near  each  etiier,  and,  flow- 
ing tirst  to  the  \V.  and  utterwards  tuniin;;  to  the 
S.,  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  same  coast,  namely,  the 
SW.  coast.  In  m.'xgnitude,  he  says,  the  Hncti.-*  is 
between  the  other  two,  that  is,  greater  tlian  tiie 
Anas,  but  les.s  th.in  tlie  Tagus;  rrfemng  to  its 
volume,  not  its  length,  for  it  u  shorter  than  the 
Anas.  Paosanias  calls  it  the  grcate.st  of  tlic  rivers 
of  Iberia,  probably  following  ancient  accounts,  when 
little  was  known  of  Cential  SpaiB  and  the  Tagos 
(tL  19.  §  3.).  Agathenwrns  Tnmtione  it  as  ode  of 
the  riven  whii  h  are  great  at  the  month  ^  10^  p. 
935,  Grooov.  p.  48,  Uudson). 

lite  sources  of  the  river  He  in  the  monntidn  which 

niiis  X.  and  lietwoen  the  Surra  M(n-nm  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  funning  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
besin  of  the  Baetis,  and  called  bjr  the  andenta 
Orospoda.  It.s  true  source  i.s  in  that  pnrt  of  Oros- 
peda  called  AicoBMTAiUUS  (Sierra  Cazorla),  near 
Castolo,  15  miles  ESE.of  the  town  which  still  bears 
it.s  ancient  n.-\mc  of  UnKUA.  (Strab.  iii.  jip.  148, 
162.)  Nut  far  from  its  source  it  receives  two 
aSluents,  much  krger  than  itself  first,  on  the  left, 
the  Gufiduina  Menor  (i.  tm  lABicr  Guiidiana), 
which  flows  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  enters 
the  Baetis  above  Ubeda ;  and,  further  down,  on  tlic 
right,  the  Gtiadnitmar,  from  the  XE.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius  {ap.  6trab.  p.  148)  the  sources  both 
of  the  Anas  and  tha  Baatis  wen  in  Celtibeiia,  at 
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the  distance  of  900  stadia  (90  goqg.  miles);  the 
fanner  itatmMnt  implying,  m  Stnbo  obsenres,  a 

further  cxtorfan  of  the  Ccltiberi  to  the  S.  tli;in  is 
luuall/  ■Migmd  to  them.  It  might  be  suppoeod 
that  PotjUofl  refemd  to      ddef  affloaot  of  tlM 

15  li  tis,  the  Gnti'lalimar,  wh'u  h  \y\s  one  of  its  sources 
Dear  that  of  the  Anas,  in  the  same  mountain ;  but 
thk  tapporition  »  csdodBd  bjrdiediBtMieebeghtti. 
Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  makes  a  very  precise  statement; 
that  the  Bactis  rises  in  the  province  of  Tarraco- 
nensis,  not,  as  some  said,  near  the  town  of  Mentisa 
[Mentesa],  hnt  in  tlie  Tupiensis  Saltn.«,  near  the 
source  of  the  Tader  (Sej^ura),  which  waters  the 
territory  of  Carthago  Nova.  Tnrning  westward,  he 
addii,  it  enters  the  province,  to  which  it  (^ives  its 
mme,  in  the  district  of  CKsij^itania  [Ossioi].  So 
alw  Stnbo  (p.  169)  aajs,  that  it  flows  out  of  Obb- 
TAXIA  into  Baetica.  Small  at  first,  says  Pliny,  it 
receives  many  rivers,  from  which  it  takes  both  their 
waters  and  their  fame  ;  and,  flowing  snKXHhly 
through  its  pleasant  bed,  it  has  inanj  towns  both 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  Of  its  tributaries  be- 
sides the  two  already  mentioned  the  most  important 
vera,  on  the  right  side,  flowing  from  the  N.,  the 
HmoBA  (QWwawittr),  near  its  month;  and,  on 
the  lef>,  tbs  Snot' MS  (Xmil).  Of  the  numerous 
cities  OD  its  tMniks,  the  most  important  wen  Cor- 
OUBA  (^Cdrdom),  aboot  1900  sta^  from  the  sea ; 
iLtl'A;  and  IIr-ir.\i.H  (S'l-Ula),  nf-arly  500  stndia 
from  the  sea.  From  a  Uttle  above  the  first  of  these 
ft  was  iMTigahle  bj  rlTer  boats  (wme^fdott  <nrd^f<r<), 
from  the  second  by  small  vessels  (iXKocrii'  <\dT- 
roai)f  and  from  the  third  bj  large  ones  (jiKKdiTiv 
A(i«Mh«tft  8lnb.ffi.  p.142).  Tbeoeantrjthrontrh 
which  it  flows,  the  fairest  portion  of  the  roninntic 
Aadaiucia,  was  famed  of  old  for  its  beauty,  fertihty, 
andmaKh.  It  is  weU  described  bjr  Stnbo  (f.  a).  The 
river  runs  near  the  N.  edfje  of  its  own  basin,  at  the 
fofjt  of  Marianus,  the  spurs  of  which  were  full  of 
mineral  treasures,  chiefly  silver,  which  was  most 
abundant  in  the  parts  near  Ilipa'aiid  Sisapon;  while 
copper  and  gold  were  found  near  Cotinae;  and  tin 
in  the  river  itself  (Eostath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
337.)  On  its  left,  or  S.  ^ide,  extended  the  creat 
plain  of  Andalucia,  risinfj  up  towards  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  abounding  in  the  finest  fruits,  trees,  and 
arable  culture.  The  banks  of  the  mer,  and  the 
iabnds  in  it,  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch 
(ji^tlfryMTat  •Kfpirrwi).  Tlie  wool  of  the  country 
ms  fiuned  among  the  Romaos  for  its  csudlenoe  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  oolottr.  (Mart.  tSL  28,  fac.  69, 
xii.  UXl;  Juv.  xii.  40.) 

The  length  of  the  Baetis  was  reckoned  at  3000 
stadia.  (MarHan.  HeraeL  Periph  p.  40;  Aetbie. 
I>iter,  Co*iiu)(fraph.  p.  17;  if  is.  in  fart,  aUiut  300 
Utiles).  In  ita  lower  course,  soute  distance  below 
HispaUs,  it  is  deeeribed  aa  ftmdng  a  hke,  out  of 
which  it  flowetl  in  two  anus,  enclo^in;:;  an  i>land 
ICQ  stadia  or  more  in  breadth,  in  which  some  pUced 
the  ancient  dty  of  TABTOSim.  (Stnb.  iH.  140; 
Mel  i,  iii.  1 ;  Pans.,  Eustath.,  Avien.  7/.  cc.;  Ptol.  i. 
12.  ^11,  14.  §  9,  ii.  4.  §  5.)  There  has  since 
been  a  considcmblo  alteration.  The  upper,  or  W. 
month,  which  fell  info  the  Ocean  near  A;<ta  (Ptol.), 
still  remains,  but  the  E.  branch,  the  month  of  which 
was  near  Gades  (Csdv),  no  longer  teaches  tile  sea, 
but  j'liiis  ihc  otlier  nnn  in'ar  its  month,  f  ■ntiiii'^, 
with  it  and  an  inteniiediuto  arm,  two  i-lauds.  Isla 
Mayor  »xA  Isla  Mennr.  Strabo  (iii.  p.  174)  and 
other  writers  refer  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tides 
extending  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  rirer. 


Respecting  a  town  of  the  same  name,  mentioned 
only  by  Strabo  (iL  p  141),  see  HttPAltt.    [P.  S.] 

BAE'TIUS  {Eairios),  a  river  of  the  cnnntrv  i.f 
the  Cinaedocolpitae,  on  the  west  coast  of  Aiabiu,  in 
the  modem  Hedjaz.  (Ptol.  ri.  7.  §§  5,  IS.)  IHo- 
dorus  Siculus  de.>(  rihes  it  as  flowing  through  the 
midst  of  the  country  of  the  I>eb  (/kctfoi),  tlM 
proper  native  name  (sometimes  written  AeMfai)  ftr 
the  tribe  which  Ptoltmy  de-sipnates  by  its  Greek 
sobriquet.  Diudorus  (iii.  44)  describ<ai  it  as  so  rich 
in  gold  dust,  that  the  alluvial  deposit  at  its  mootli 
clittered  with  the  precious  metal;  bnt  the  natives, 
ho  adds,  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  method  of  work- 
ing it.  (Conf.  Strah.  xri.  pi  1104.)  That  the  Bar- 
dilloi  is  the  modem  representative  of  tlie  Bactitis  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  tho  only  .stream  of  iLe 
He^ijaz  whose  waters  reach  the  sea,  and  that  it  flows 
throngh  the  country  of  the  Ztbeyde  tribe  (a  branch 
of  the  great  Uarb  nation),  whose  name  and  position 
exactly  correspond  with  the  Debedae  cf  Agathar- 
cides.  (Forster,  Arabia^  vol.  i.  p.  73,  ii.  pp.  130 
—134.)  This  stream  falls  into  the  Red  Sea  at 
Jidda;  but  the  accounts  of  its  precious  metaUiferous 
depoedts  are  commonly  soppused  to  be  mvthical,as  no 
traces  of  gold,  are  now  to  be  fimnd  in  the  peniiisnla, 
"  r.i  d.iii^  Ii-s  vivienes,  ni  dans  les  mines."  (Niehnlir, 
Jk»cription  do  lArabie^  p.  1S4.)         [G.  W  .j 

BAEIULO,  or  BAETTTLLO,  •  small  river 
of  Ilispania  Tarraconen.sis,  on  the  E.  cosist,  bettvcen 
the  Iberas  and  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  small  ton-n  of 
the  same  name,  bn  the  sen>diore  near  its  month,  an 

nppidum  cirium  Romnnorum.  (Mela,  ii.  6.  §  3; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  The  river  is  the  itesot,  and  the 
town  AhMsm,  n  Kttie  £.  of  BareOoiM.  (MnM- 

tori,  p.  1033.  a.  3;  Florez,  E$p.  S.  xxiv.  56,  xxix. 
31;  Marca  Hisp.  ii.  15,  p.  159;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pf. 
1.  pp.  292,  421.)  [P  S.] 

BAETU'KIA  {h  BaiTot'p(a),  the  X.  nn-i  N.W. 
part  of  ilispania  iiaetica,  alunij;  the  river  Aiurt 
( (huidiana),  and  S.  of  it  as  far  as  the  Mari.mns  M. 
(SirjTa  ^forena'),  a  di^trirt  (•l»n^!^!in■;'  clii'-Hy  rf 
arid  plains.  (Stnib.  iii.  p.  142;  Liv.  xxxix.  29; 
Appian.  Uisp.  68;  Plin.  iiu  1.  a.  8.)      [P.  8,] 

BAGA.  [Vacca-J 

BAGACUM  (Bavay),  r.  town  of  the  Nerrii,  a 
Bclgic  people.  In  the  text  of  Ptolemy  it  is  generally 
Baganom,  which  is  an  error.  Ptolemy  only  mentnoa 
tlus  town  of  the  Nerrii,  from  whirh  drcumstancr, 
and  its  being  the  centre  of  so  many  r-vuls,  D'AnviJlo 
ooodudes  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Nerrii. 
The  following  Romsn  mads  met  here :  from  TnmacQni 
( Tiiurwii),  ranianiciuii  (Ctttiihriii),  Dury  ortonuii 
(Jiheiitts),  Atoatuca  Tungronun  (/bi^em).  The 
remains  of  two  other  roads  are  nearly  entire :  one  t«> 
Tahlac  (Ablas'),  in  the  Insula  Batavorum,  pa'-sino^ 
by  ifofM  and  Antverp;  and  the  other  to  Augusta 
Veraraandnomm  (SL  Qwnlin),  called  the  Ckauuie 
rh  Brutuhaut.  Bast  (ftecfteil  dAntiipdtis,  See,)  says 
that  eight  Koman  roads  met  at  Bavay.  An  in- 
seriplioo  was  found  at  Btarmf  m  1716,  which  iccovds 
the  visit  of  Tiheriu.s  to  Ctallia  before  lie  w.as  emperor, 
from  which  wo  may  conclude  that  the  place  existed 
then,  though  the  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. (Wakkenaer.  Geofp-aphie,  /cc.  p.  473.)  This 
sc<'ms  to  be  the  visit  to  Ciallia  mentioned  by  Velleius 
(ii.  104).  Bajracum,  ufldorthe  em]'ire,  was  a  flou- 
rishing place,  hut  it  is  supprtsed  to  have  been  dc- 
jitroyed  by  the  northern  invaders  about  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  of  onr  aera,  and  it  is  now  » 
small  town.  Many  Koman  remains  have  l)cen  di.<u 
interred  in  modem  times.   The  site  of  the  circus 
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iiuj  stin  be  tnesd  irithin  the  lindti  of  Bavag;  and 
Mibterranran  raalts  of  Bocnen  construction,  and 
mucsaic^,  have  also  been  discovered.  The  Romans 
bnonglit  water  to  Bavay  from  Florcsiej,  on  the  op- 
poeite  side  of  the  Sanire^  a  distaaoe  of  10  miles. 
The  water  is  said  to  have  been  brought  imdCT  the 
betl  of  llie  Sambre.  [G.  L.] 

BAGADA'NIA  (Btr/aSai^Ut,  JkrgaUuPla,  Stepb. 
9.  v.:  Elk.  BarfMams),  m  hrgt  elevated  pfaun  in 
Oap[adi«-ia  between  Ar;:acii3  and  Taur\Ls,  a  toM 
rq;ioa  which  haidljr  prodaoes  a  fruit  tree  (Strab.  p. 
73):  it  was  a  paetanl  covnliy.  In  CaBaabanle 
edition  the  name  h  Bajradania,  in  lib.  ii.  (p.  73); 
but  io  the  other  passage  (p.  539),  he  has  the  reading 
Gabadaaia»  cfidentf f  a  tnyuerUMA  blunder.  This 
)  hx'm  lay,  acrordine  to  .Strabo,  .it  the  base  of  Taurus; 
and  prxjiiably  it  is  the  tract  SK.  of  Argaeu^.  [G.  L.] 

BAGAZE.  [Libya.] 

BAGt)  (Bcfyrj:  AVA.  BayrjvSs),  a  Lydinn  to\Tn 
in  the  vaUejr  of  the  Uennus  on  the  ri^'lit  bank  of 
tb«  river,  and  nearly  oprpoeite  to  Strghie,  a  Turkish 
vilbce  between  Kula  and  Yt  nhhcr.  (St_o  the  map 
in  Hamilton's  A»ia  Minor.)  The  site  was  identi- 
fied from  an  inacriptioa  found  by  KeppeL  There  are 
coin:*  of  Ba^'e  with  the  •  pigraph  Bteppmif.  (Cramer, 
Ana  Mm.  vol.  i.  p.  435.)  [G.  L.] 

BAGISARA  (Bayloapa,  Arrian,  Indie.  26.  §  2), 
a  pUce  on  the  sea  coast  of  Gedroiia  in  the  territory 
of  the  Icthvophajri.  [V.] 

BAGISTAXrS  Mf)N'S  (opos  Baylarayof,  Diod. 
iL  IS;  Steph.  B.),  a  moontain  oo  the  ooofioes  of 
Media,  at  whidi  Semtnunb  fa  said  to  barn  baited 
h<  r  aniiT  on  her  man  h  from  Babylon  to  Ethatana 
iu  Aledia  Magna.  The  description  of  Diodorus  (ju 
l3)iifgrycuriowt'--**  Seodnnnis,"  he  says,  ** baring 
a<  KTinpIihhed  her  ialionr*  (at  Babylon)  niar<  lied  up  n 
Media  with  a  vast  array;  but  wiien  ahe  had  arrived 
at  the  moontain  called  Bafbtanon,  she  encamped 
near  it,  and  pn'jnriNl  a  raridi^*-.  w!!'t>e  circnm- 
fcreoce  was  twelve  stadia,  and  which  being  in  the 
plain,  bad  a  fpneat  i^prin^,  from  which  all  the  phints 
ciiTi!  1  be  Hateri^l.  1  iii'mntain  itself  is  sacred  to  ' 
Zeoa,  and  ha.s  abrupt  nx  on  the  side  towards  tlic 
gardHi,  rising  to  seventeen  stadia  in  height  Having 
cut  away  tli*-  I  wer  part  of  the  rock,  fche  catwed  her 
o*»n  portnut  to  bculptured  there,  together  with 
those  of  a  hundred  attendant  guards.  She  engraved 
also  tlie  following  inscription  in  S}Tian  (Assyrian) 
letterB: — *  Seminunis  having  piled  up  one  upon  the 
oIlMr  tba  tiappiag  of  the  bi>asts  of  burthen  which 
accompanied  her,  ascended  by  these  means  iirom  the 
plain  to  the  top  of  the  rock.* "  In  another  place 
Diodurus  (x\ii.  1 10),  describing  the  mart  h  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  from  Su.sa  to  Ecbataoa,  states  that 
h»  Tiattad  Bagistane,  having  tamed  a  fitfle  ont  of 
bia  course,  in  onler  to  w  a  most  deliplitful  district 
aboonding  in  Cruits  and  in  all  other  things  apper- 
taining to  Ittxaiy.  Tbenee  he  passed  «n  through 
fAtic  pbins  which  rear  abundance  of  horses,  and 
are  caUed  (though  incorrectly)  by  Arrian  (vii.  13) 
tiM  Nhmem  pUns,  where  he  halted  thirty  days. 
Stepbanns  B.  »[«eaks  of  a  city  i.f  Mi-dia  called  Bar^is- 
tana;  and  Ldd.  Charax  i/u(hi>n.  i<.0)of  a  town 
called  B^plaaa  seated  on  tlie  uiountains,  where  there 
was  a  !»tatue  and  pillar  of  Stinirarni'!.  The  district 
around  he  calls  Cambatlene.  The  geography  of  this 
Mighbourhnod  h.is  been  of  late  years  very  carefully  in- 
▼estigatetl,  chiefly  by  Col.  RawlinKon  (Joum.  Geogr. 
Soc.  TuL  ix.  1839),'  and  by  C.  Massoii  (J.  R.  As. 
Soc.  vol.  xii-  pt.  1.  1849).  Both  travellers  assert 
tlmt  UMgr  hart  been  able  to  verif  j  vmj  pootiao  and 
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almost  every  line  of  measurement  in  the  route  of 
Isidorus.  Col.  Kawlinson  ]»oints  out  the  coincidcnco 
between  the  name  Bagiatauuu  and  tlie  rersian  Bag- 
hittdn — which  signiBea  a  phoe  of  gardens,  and  of 
which  Bott6n  applied  to  some  sculptures  ui  the 
neiuhbourhood  is  a  corruption — and  conjectures  that 
the  Baptana  of  Isidoms  may  be  a  yet  furtiier  cor- 
ruptioa  of  the  aaoM  naoM.  Mr.  Maason  (p.  108) 
itatM  tiiat  JNiibM  is  flie  nuno  now  popolarly  used 
for  the  locality.  Iiehi4Um,\\\t  fonn  which  Col.  Raw- 
liosoo  has  adopted  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  (i4<.  /oMrm  toL  x.)  Is  derhed  Mr. 
Masson  from  Behiat-tan,  tlio  I'laro  of  Taradi.se  or 
Delight — a  more  natural  derivation,  however,  would 
naka  it  oma  ftvn  A^yjttaMNi  vt  BagMtlAH, 

Mr.  Masson  in  his  memoir  ha.**  {x)inte<l  nut  very 
clearly  that  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  contain 
renuuns  of  four  tfadnct  periods.  1.  On  the  npper 
jKjrt  of  the  ]>rinoipal  mass  of  rock,  the  whole  .sur- 
face of  which  haa  been  scarped  away,  are  the  re- 
mains of  tba  beads  of  three  coloseal  figures,  and 
above  them  are  tracer  of  cliaractors.  The  lieads 
are  in  bxsso-rilievo,  and,  according  to  Mr.  .M.a.sson, 
who  is  we  believe  tba  only  traveller  who  de- 
scribed tliem,  of  very  early  workmanship.  2.  At 
the  N.  extremity  of  Bagistaiion,  in  a  nook  or  retiring 
angle  of  the  hill,  high  upon  the  rock,  and  almost 
inaecsnibk,  is  a  group  of  thirteen  figures,  the  ono 
on  tiie  extreme  left  representing  the  king,  and 
carved  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  is  cut  away 
horizoatally,  so  as  to  allow  a  phuM  to  stand  on. 
Abont  the  figures  are  tablets  with  inscriptions  in 
tlie  Cuneiform  character.  These  fijrures  and  inscrip- 
tiou-s,  we  DOW  know,  refer  to  Dareius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  and  bis  Tictories.  S.  Still  Autbsr  to  tba 
N..  of  much  later  workmiinship,  is  a  group  composed 
originally  of  five  or  six  figures,  but  now  much 
mutilated,  representing  a  pefwn  to  wbon  a  IHctiNy 
is  presenting  a  wre.tth  as  trainpliiifr  on  a  prostrate 
enemy.  Over  it  is  a  Greek  inscription  iu  which  the 
name  Gotenss  maj  be  detected.  Rawlinson  and 
Ma.-^son  concur  in  supposing  that  this  Ootarzes  was 
an  Arsacid  prince,  w1k>  fought  a  preat  battle  near 
this  spot  with  Muhcrdates.  (.Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  3. 
§  4;  T.V.  Ann.  xi.  8.)  It  i^^  worthy  of  remark  that 
Tacitus  (^Ann.  xii.  13)  ^tate^  ttmt  Gotarzes  took 
up  his  poiitiDO  on  Mt.  Sambolos.  Tliere  is  vnry 
reason  to  snppoee  that  Mt.  Sambuloe  is  the  same  aa 
Bagistanoa,  it  being  a  generic  name  for  the  rngo 
of  which  the  latter  formed  one  pnjiH-ting  portion. 
If  so,  Baghiitan  might  have  acquired  its  nuno,  aa 
that  part  trsditienally  connected  witb  the  kboors  of 
Semiramis.  Tacitus  .says  Mt.  Sambuloe  was  sacred 
to  Hercules,  probably  meaning  Jupiter;  it  is  called 
by  Pliny  (vi.  27)  Hoos  Cambalidns,  in  a  passage 
(•'  super  Chosicos  ad  septentrionem  Mesobatvuc  Mib 
inoote  CambaUdo  "),  which  seems  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  coonsction  betwesn  tba  names  llnobatene, 
Baptana  or  Batana  in  Isidorus,  and  the  present 
JUdA-Subcuidn.  Diodorus,  too  (/.  c),  in  describing 
Alexander's  mardi,speaks  of  8ambea,a  placa  aboaad* 
inj  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  whirh  no  doubt, 
the  Moos  Cambalidus  of  Pliny,  the  Cauibudcnc  of 
Isidoca,  and  tbe  present  Kirmunshdk.  4.  Is  a 
comparatively  nvxlern  inscription  in  Aniliic,  record- 
ing a  grant  of  land  in  cnduwnicnt  of  the  adjacent 
caravanserai. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  rook  <)f  Itnyhit- 
tan  or  Behitttm,  owing  to  the  succcsaful  interiireta- 
tion  within  the  last  few  years  by  CoL  Rawlinson  of 
tbe  Cnneifbnn  inscriptiani,  vhieh  tra  on  the  taUeta 
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above  and  beride  the  tliirteni  fibres  to  whidi  we 
)nv"  .ilItK'.cil.  Col.  H.'iwHiiMtu  has  j)iibIi>!uHl  a  com- 
}4ele  accuunt  of  hk  labount  in  the  Joum.  Hog.  A». 
Soc  vd.  X.  with  9Ufam  cf  the  ioacriptiou  tfawt- 
aalvM,  and  tmnlatwna  in  Latin  and  English  of  the 


original  Penian.  In  tins  memoir,  he  ha^  shown 
that  the  statitlinp  Roval  fip;iirp  is  that  of  D.-in-iiis 
biinself,  and  that  the  iigores  in  front  of  hitn  are 
thoae  flf  diflhmt  impastofs,  wIm  had  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  were  sncfrssively  com- 
pelled to  suocuinb  to  lib  power.  The  inscriptions 
above,  in  tin-  three  forms  of  the  Camnfom  writing, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  and  Aio»Ji.'ui,  proclaim  the  anoee- 
tnil  right  of  Dareius  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  with 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Achaeroenid  race  who 
h»A  preceded  him:  they  give  an  accoant  of  his 
gradnal,  but,  in  the  end,  successftil  triumph  over 
the  different  rebel*  who  rase  il;,'a!n^t  him  during 
tlw  first  fonr  jeaia  of  his  reign.  Col.  Rawlinson 
thinks,  that,  in  tte  fifth  Tear  B.c  516,  Dnnina 
commenceil  <Ninntru(  tiriu'  this  monument,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  must  have  been  tiie  worlc  of  several 
jears.  It  n  evident,  tint  the  Pravlan  monarch  took 
the  grejitest  pains  to  onsnro  thi-  pormanency  of  his 
reond.  It  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  about  300 
ftet  from  the  base  tf  the  rock,  and  the  aaeent  b  so 
precipit/>us,  tli.it  vr'afTiddin;;  nnist  liave  been  erected 
to  enable  the  workmen  to  carve  the  sculpture.  In 
its  natnral  state,  the  face  of  the  rack,  on  which  the 
fijjurcs  .ire  placed,  h  almost  unappnxu  li.iMe.  The 
cxetutien  <<f  the  ficnn's  tluniM-lvt-s  i.s,  {»Thaiis.  not 
e^ial  to  ihuM-  at  Per>ep«i!i.s,  !nit  tliis  i.s  aitiirul,  as 
an  earlier  effort  of  the  arti.-^t'.s  skill.  "  The  lal)t)ur," 
mj*  Col.  Kawlijiiion,  "  bestowed  on  the  whole  work, 
must  liare  been  enormous.  The  OMM  pNfllltimi 
of  the  surfiice  of  the  rock  must  have  occnpied  many 
months,  and  on  examinin;,^  the  tablets  minntely,  I 
ohscrTe«l  an  elaborateness  of  workman.-jhip,  which  is 
not  to  be  funnd  in  ether  places.   Yilierever,  in  fact, 
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from  the  ansoandDSse  of  the  stone,  it  was  difficnh 

to  five  the  necessary  polish  to  the  sor&ce,  other 
fragments  were  inlaid,  imbedded  in  molten  lead,  and 
the  fittings  so  nicely  managed  that  a  very  careful 
Bcnitiii|7  nqnired,  at  present,  to  detect  tlie  actifioe. 
Holes  or  fissona,  wliich  perforated  the  rodt,  wfi« 
fiUwl  iiji  :\\.-«  with  the  same  material,  a&l  the  f><.|ish, 
which  was  bestowed  opon  the  entire  sculpture,  could 
only  have  been  aocompiislied  by  medianioal  neans. 
But  tlx'  tv-a]  wonder  of  the  work,  I  think,  con.-i^ts 
in  the  inacriptiuns.  For  extent,  for  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, tcft  nuiftinnl^  and  oometness,  they  ars,  per- 

hap<,  unr  jtinllf !  in  the  world   It 

woukl  be  very  hazardous  to  speculate  on  the  means 
employed  to  engrave  the  woric  in  an  age  when  sted 
w,<t<i  *ii]ip<»!!ed  to  have  Ix^en  unknown,  but  I  cannot 
avoid  noticing  a  very  extraordinary  device,  which 
has  lieen  employed,  apparently,  to  give  a  finish  and 
durability  to  the  writiiiq.  It  was  evident  to  myself, 
and  to  those  who,  in  company  with  myself,  scru- 
tinised the  execution  of  the  worit,  that, 'after  tin 
engraving  of  the  rock  had  been  accomplished,  a 
coating  of  siliceous  varnish  had  been  laid  on  to  give 
a  cleamess  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and 
to  protect  the  surface  against  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments. This  Tarnish  is  of  infinitely  grtater  faard- 
ncAS  than  the  lintestone  rook  beneath  it.  It  has 
been  washed  down  in  several  pkcea  by  the  tricking 
of  water  fat  three  and  twenty  oentnriea,  and  it  fie* 
in  flakes  upon  the  foot-led>ro  like  thin  Liyers  of 
lava.  It  adheres  in  other  portiuns  of  the  tablet  to 
the  broken  smftee,  and  still  shone  with  enflteleut 
distincfnoNS  the  fonns  of  the  characters,  altlw  iii'h 
ths  rock  beneath  is  entirely  boueyoombed  and  de- 
stroyed. It  is  enly,  indeed,  in  the  gnat  issnreo, 
rnn-fd  hy  the  out^iifNtin;:  of  natural  sprinffs,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tablet,  where  1  suspect  arti- 
ficial mntilaUon,  that  the  varnish  has  entirely  dia- 
appaml."  (Hawlinson,  Joum.  A».  .*v>r.  vol.  x.; 
M.XHson,  ibid.  vol.  xii.  pt.  1 ;  Ker  Poiitr,  TrartU, 
vol.  ii.>/>;.i  c%.-    v/'««v  >»'WWi*r.lr-2{V.]it 

B.VC.O'U.S  MONS  (Bayuof  Upoi,  Pinl.  vi.  17. 
§  1,  19.  1),  a  chiiin  of  mountains  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  being  between  Asia  and  Drangiana,  to 
the  soalh  of  the  funner,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
hitter.  The  name  is  probably  of  perbian  or  Arian 
oripn,  but  is  not  mentioiKil  clM-wliorc.  C^O 

BA'GKADA  or  BA'GRADAS  IksypdSat.  genu 
Mtyerdah),  the  chief  river  of  the  Cartha.'inian 
tt'rritofy  (afterwards  the  Roman  province  of  Africa), 
had  ita  stnuc&aoeording  to  Ptolemy  (vi  3.  §§  1,81 
in  the  monntam  enlled  Namivabvs,  n  Nonndia,  aM 
flowed  NE.  into  the  Gulf  of  CarthaLf .  Thc>\i;:li  one 
of  the  kugest  rivers  of  JS.  Africa,  after  the  Malva, 
it  wne  moonsidenMe  ae  compared  with  die  rfven  oT 
other  countries.  It  is  fonlahlc  in  many  places  near 
its  mouth.  Shaw  compares  it  in  size  to  the  Jm»  after  ^ 
its  junction  with  the  CAeneell. 

Tlip  main  '■tn  am  is  fonnod  by  the  union  of  two 
branches,  the  southern  of  which,  the  ancient  Bagra- 
dae,  is  now  called  MeVag  {MeManak,  in  its  upper 
course).  This  is  joined  by  the  other  branch,  the 
//«miz  (which  flows  from  the  VV.),  HVi.  u(  K^/,  the 
ancient  Sicca  VVneria.  The  Hmmt,  to  wliieh  tbn 
ancients  pive  no  siw-  ifir  name,  ha.'?  its  sources  near 
Tijftifi.  the  ancient  Tn'As.\,  K.  of  Cirt.4  {Cimstan- 
tirtek).  The  unit«i  stream  flows  to  tlie  NK.,  and  falls 
into  the  sen,  at  present,  just  witliin  the  W.  extrcniitjr 
of  the  GhIJ' of  Tunis,  after  (lassin?  immediately  under 
the  ruins  of  UxirA.  Its  ancient  course,  however, 
was  seoMwhat  different.  It  fell  mto  the  sea  between 
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UUCA  and  Carthage,  but  muc  h  nearer  to  the  httcr 
Uiaa  it  noir  doM.  Flooring  through  the  allnvial 
plain  of  western  Zeogitana  [Afbica],  it  rarriwl 
dovm  in  its  turbid  waters  a  great  ijuaiitity  of  a«il, 
and  the  deposits  thus  formed  have  enlarged  its  delta 
and  altered  the  coast  line.  The  quality  and  operation 
«f  the  fim  are  noticed  bjr  the  ancient  poeta.  (Lucan, 
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SO.  ltd.  vL  140—148:^ 

"  Tullidu^  artntcs  lento  pede  Bolcat  arenas 
Bmiada,  noa  uiio  Libycie  ia  fnibus  auuie 

Vietne  fiiMMM  estanden  htiiM  «Bfas 

Et  rt^gninle  vado  petoloe  involvera  eeafM.*) 

The  altertitinm  tlni-^  ca-isf  1  in  the  cnxst-line  can 
be  tnced  bj  aid  of  statements  in  the  ancient  writers; 
to  fbUffw  wntehf  bowcffw,  a  feif  woids  m  neeeMany 
on  tti<>  present  jstatc  of  tlie  c<ast.  The  great  Guff 
<{/'  Tunis  ia  divided  into  tiiroe  smaller  gulfs  bj  two 
pmMUloffMi  wUck  stand  oot  fton  iCi  £•  and  W. 
sifles.  On  the  latter  of  the^e  promontori«^  sto-xl 
Carthage,  S.  by  E.  of  the  Apollinia  Pr.  (C.  Farina), 
the  westem  headlud  of  the  whole  gulf.  Between 
Carthage  and  tliin  headland  lies  a  bay,  the  const  of 
which  is  fonnej  hy  a  low  and  marshy  plain,  wlio.se 
lexel  h  bmken  by  an  eminence,  evidently  tlie  >>Mm 
on  whii  h  th<?  older  S  ipio  Africanns  estntilisbed  bis 
t-ainp  when  lie  invaded  Africa.  [CvsriiA  CoRXE- 
LI.V.J  Tbi:i  bill,  tliough  now  far  inland,  is  described 
by  Caesar  (i?.  C.  ii.  24)  as  jutting  out  into  the  .sea; 
and  its  projectitHi  formed  a  harbour.  (Appian,  Pun. 
S5;  Lir.  xxx.  10.)  North  of  the  Castra  Cornelia, 
at  the  dbtance  of  a  mile  in  a  straight  hnc,  but  of  six 
mtlM  by  the  mad  usually  taken  to  avoid  a  marsh  be- 
tween the  two  places,  lay  Utica,  also  on  the  sea- 
coa»t:  and  on  the  S.,  between  the  Castra  Cornelia 
and  Carthage,  the  grades  fdl  into  e  bejr  wUch 
wx>hed  the  N.  side  of  the  peniiL-iula  of  Carthajre. 
But  DOW  this  he/  is  quite  filled  up;  the  rirer  flows 
no  loBfrer  between  Carthage  and  Scipio's  camp,  but 
to  the  X.  <tf  the  latter,  f W  under  the  ruins  of  Utita, 
which,  like  the  hill  of  the  camp,  are  now  left  some 
maim  inhuid:  the  gieat  auuih  deeeribed  by  Caesar 
has  become  finn  land,  and  liinilar  inan<hes  have  been 
fionned  in  what  was  tlm  deep  water,  but  now  an 
aDttvial  pfadii.  (Stiab.  xm  p.  S8t;  Caee.  B.  C.  ii 
84,26;  Liv.  xxx.  25;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  44,  45; 
Uela,  L  7;  Plin.  v.  3.  s.  4;  PtoL  It.  3.  §  6,  where 
tbeOraek  mmhen  deaoting  the  latitadee  aie  eor- 
rupted  ;  Agafhem.  ii.  10,  p.  216,  Omnov.,  p.  49, 
Hod*.;  Shaw,  TravtU,  <fc.  pp.  146,  toll.,  pp.  77, 
Maided.;  Barth,  W€mdermgm,4<o.,fp.Sl,  109, 
110,  199.)  I'e'ii'ecting  the  enonnous  wrpent  ki!lf<i 
by  Ilegulus  on  the  banks  of  the  liagrada-s,  see  Gel- 
Ifoa  (rL  3)  and  Floms  (ii.  2.  §  21,  where,  as  abo  in 
iv.  2.  §  70,  the  (Jd  editioiift  and  soom  MSS.  raul 
Bragadam). 

Pofybioi  (i.  75)  mention.-;  the  river  under  the  name 
of  Macaras  (yiautdpa,  gen.),  which  Qcsenias  eea« 
aiders  to  be  iut  genuine  Punic  name,  derived  from  Hokar 
the  Tyrian  Hereoke  {Monumetita  Phoenicia,  p.  95). 
That  the  Phoeniciami,  like  the  Greeks  and  Booians,  I 
aligned  divine  dignity  to  thnr  riven,  is  well  I 
known;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  nofirc  the 
proof  fomisbed,  in  this  specific  ca^,  by  the  treaty  i 
of  tiie  Carthaginians  with  Philip,  in  whkh  the  | 
riten  <'f  the  land  an-  invoke<l  among  tl>e  attost  ii.^' 
dritife-.  (I'ulyb.  vii.  Fr.  3).    Of  the  very  familiar 
corruption  by  wkieh  the  »  has  yawed  into  a  frf  the 


very  passage  n-fcrreil  to  prc^ents  an  example,  for  we 
have  there  tlj<'  \ari(ius  reading  Ba«i4pa  (Suidas 
gives  'BovKopa',).  The  nKxlern  natnc  Mejerdah 
furnishes  one  among  many  instances,  in  the  geo- 
gnplqr  af  N.  Africa,  in  which  Uie  ancient  Puuie 
name,  oormpted  by  the  Greeks  and  Itonians,  haa 
been  more  or  less  closely  n«torod  in  the  kindred 
Arabic.  The  conjecture  of  Reicbard,  that  the  lifer 
PAOiOAf  or  Paoidab,  mentioned  in  the  war  iritli 
Taefkrinas,  is  the  Bagradas,  M%ms  to  have  no  ado> 
<jnatc  pn»of  to  support  it.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  SO;  BA» 
chard,  Kkine  Geogr.  Sckriftea^  p.  55a) 

Ptolemy  pUoes  another  mer  of  the  same  name  in 
I.ihya  Interior,  having  its  source  in  Mt-UsaiigalAj 
nearly  in  the  same  longitude  as  the  fonuer  river* 
(Ptol.iT.  6.  §10.)  ri'.S.] 

BAGRADAS  (i  Bo7pcl«ar,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  2;  vi.  8. 
§  3,  Bagrada;  Amm.  Uarc.  xxiii.  6;  ilarclaa,  p.  19 
SO,  8S),  a  sinall  river  which  lluwed  into  the  Ponrian 
Gnlf.  ail  !  n  lii'  h  apj)oars  to  have  been  the  boundary 
of  tiie  provinces  of  Persis  and  Cannania.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  is  either  the  Rhoganis  of 
Arrian  (/w/.  c.  39).  or  the  Granis  of  the  same  writer. 
(/.  c.)  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  prcs-cnt 
\alKmi,  which  divides  Laristan  and  Fart  (Bumcsi's 
.1/fi/>),  or  by  the  Benikr-hegk,  (ViBOent,  Savig.  qf 
Indian  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  401.)  fV.! 

BAGHAIDANE'NH  (BoyfxivSaMiHl,  Tafa.  Ba- 
ypavay^rjyl},  Ptol.  v.  l.'i),  one  of  the  cantoun  of  Ar- 
menia, lying  to  the  E.,  near  the  .sources  of  tlic  Tigris. 
The  Tauraunites  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {AnnaU,xiv. 
24)  are  placed  1^  f  orbiger  (vd.  iL  p.  602)  in  thia 
district.  [E.B.J.] 

BAIIURDI,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (2  Sam.  x\i.  5.)  It 
must  have  been  situated  near  Betliany,  and  has  been 
conjecturally  a.s.signtHl  to  the  site  of  a  modem  village 
named  Abu  Lit  (Shubert,  cited  by  Robinson,  BUt. 
Ret.  Tfll.  fi.  p.  103,  note  3),  which,  however,  was 
without  the  border  of  Benjamin.  [G.  W.] 

BAU£(Bafai:  m  Baianos:  Jbja),  aplaoe  oa 
the  coast  of  Campania,  cdehnstedlar  ita  wans  batlis, 
as  well  as  for  the  Ijcauty  and  pleaiantMas  of  ita 
situation,  on  the  SW.  aide  of  the  Iqr  between  Cape 
Bfisenmo  and  Pnteoli,  which  was  commonly  Imown 
as  the  Sinus  Bai.mus.  We  find  no  mention  uf  a 
town  of  the  name  in  early  times,  but  ita  port  waa 
ceMirated  ften  a  fsioote  period,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  derived  ita  naniL-  from  Raius,  one  of  tL<t 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who  was  buried  there. 
(Lyoophr.  AUm.  6M{  Strsb.  p.  S45;  SL  ItaL 
xii.  114;  Serv.  ad  Atn.  vi.  107,  ix.  710.)  But  it 
was  never  a  place  of  any  note  till  it  became  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Roman 
nnhles  t'lV.anl.s  the  end  of  llic  llfpiihlie :  a  favour  for 
which  it  was  almost  equally  indebted  to  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  its  warm  springs,  and  to  thu 
charms  of  its  beautiful  >itualiiiii.  Horace  Sjx-aks  of 
the  bay  of  "  the  ;i.saiit  Uaiau a&  sur|<a.siied  by 
no  other  in  the  world  ( Aj>.  i.  1, 83) ;  and  its  praiaee 
are  not  leae  celebrated  by  later  poets,  as  well  as 
prose  writers.  (Mart.  xi.  80;  Stat.  SUv.  iii.  5.96;  l  ac 
Ann.  xiii.21.)  It  a]i|iears  to  have  come  into  fashion 
befure  the  time  of  Cicero:  Lucnllus  had  a  viUa  here, 
al  wen  as  at  a  still  earlier  period  C.  Marius,  and  the 
exanipli-  was  f.Ilowed  both  by  Pompey  and  Caetour 
(Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  17.  |  9 ;  Seneia,  Ep,  51 ;  Tac 
Awt,  -Af.  9.)  The  riltas  of  the  latter  were  on  the 
liill  a!>ovc  Balai',  hut  .•-ubve  iuent  visitors  estahliihrd 
themselves  on  the  veiy  edge  of  the  sea,  and  even 
tbreir  oat  vaak  iubitnwUoiiB  into  the  midst  of  the 
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waters,  upoa  whidi  to  erect  their  magnifii-ent 
palaces.  (Hor.  Cttrm.  U.  18.  SO;  Plin.  Ep.  iz.  7.) 

Haiac  thus  spt'eJily  Wcamc  not<\l  as  an  abode  of 
induleDoe  and  luztiry,  and  is  indigoantlj  termed  hj 
Seneca  "  difenonnn  yitionm^  a  plaoa  where  lA 
restraint  was  thrown  off,  and  nothing  was  thoupht 
of  but  pleatfore  and  dissipation.  {£p.  L  c).  Statius 
also  tertDS  it  Detidu  Bamt,  {SOh.  ir.  7. 19.)  Sc- 
vrnil  Itanan  emporors,  in  snrrfssinn,  fi)lloweil  tho 
prevailing  fa.-ihiou,  and  eretttjti  splcudid  %'illxt,  or 
'imtber  pabioe«,  at  Haiae.  Nero  ieemi  to  hnv>>  rc- 
panliil  it  with  c>{jt'cial  favour,  and  it  was  in  his 
villa  liere  that  he  nxeived  his  niotli<  r  A^'rippina  for 
the  last  time,  immediately  before  i>he  fell  a  vu  titn  to 
his  designs  tipon  her  hfe.  (Tac.  Ann.  xir.  4,  5; 
Suet.  jVer.  34 :  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7.  §  2.)  Cali- 
gula also  resided  frefjuently  at  Bauae,  and  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  fi  ats  uf  extraTaganoe  was  the  ooo- 
Btruetion  of  a  t<  1  try  bridge  across  tlie  Ixijfimn 
thence  to  Puteoli,  wliif-li,  tlmuph  formed  of  boats, 
was  covered  with  earth,  and  rendered  passable  both 
.for  hwaemen  and  chiiiots.  SaetonitiB  states  that  it 
wa-s  3,600  jKw-es  in  lcn<rth,  hut  the  real  distance 
across  (whether  measured  from  the  Catteilo  di  BajOf 
or  from  BaoB,  whicli  Dion  Casaios  roakaa  tlie  pomt 
of  its  commenretncnt)  is  little  more  than  two  Koman 
miles.  (Suet  Cal.  19 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  17;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ziz.  1.  1 1.)  It  WW  at  Bna«  also  tliat  the 
o;n[>eror  Hadrian  die<l,  and  at  a  later  period  Alex- 
ander Sevenu  erected  Bcvcral  villas  here  on  a 
splendid  scale.  (Spartiaii.  Madr.  S5 ;  Lanprid. 
Alfx.  S^i:  26.) 

It  was,  however,  to  its  warm  springs  that  Baiac 
wa.s  first  indebted  for  its  celebrity;  and  tlwse  appear 
to  have  been  frequented  for  medical  jmrposes  long  be- 
fore the  place  became  a  failiionablc  reMirt.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Livy  under  tlie  name  of  the  "aquae 
Cntnanae"  as  early  as  B.C.  176 :  and  are  celebrated 
by  Lucretius.  (Liv.  xU.  16;  Lucret.  rL  747.)  PUny 
also  speaks  of  them  as  surpassing  all  others  in 
number  and  variety,  some  being  •alfboreoas,  others 
alumtnoos,  addnlons,  &c.,  so  Hmt  ibxSr  different 
properties  randiMcd  tliem  efficacious  in  all  kimis  of 
diseaaes.  The  eatablishmepts  of  Thermae  fur  the 
Tue  of  tliem  were  muneroas,  and  on  a  aok  of  tlw 
L""i  it(«st  s[.I'  nd'iiir :  and  wc  learn  from  ft  letter  of 
Ca:!>siodorus  that  these  continued  in  use  late  as 
tlie  6th  centorf.  (PUn.  sxzL  2;  Fkr.  L  16.  §4; 
Joseph.  I.  e. :  Ca^si-Kl.  Var.  ix.  6  ;  II«»r.  Jip.  L  15, 
2 — 7;  Stat.  SUv.  iii.  2.  17;  Vitruv.  ii.  6.  §  2.) 

ThoQf^h  Baiae  nmst  have  grown  np  nnder  the 
T'oman  Empire  into  A  considerable  town,  it  never 
obtained  the  privikgea  of  a  »(>]iaratc  Ihlunicipium, 
and  continued  for  all  audi  pnrposcs  to  be  depndcnt 
upon  the  jwr  and  df^'nycl  city  of  Cunia<'.  in  the 
tt-rritory  of  wliich  it  w;i3  intlude<l.  (Honiauelli,  vol. 
iii.  p.  512;  Oreil.  /luer.  2263.)  Wo  have  little 
information  concernin<^  it  during;  the  middle  a;res; 
but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  ne^^lect,  and  gm- 
dnally  became  stilject,  as  it  still  continues,  to  the 
nusioaa  effects  of  the  malaria.  The  modem  CatttUo 
di  Baja  was  erected  in  tlio  reign  of  Charles  V. ; 
hut  the  name  of  fiaja  is  still  applied  to  the  whole 
hne  of  coast  from  thence  to  the  Lacrine  Lake. 
Both  the  coast  itaelf  and  the  ridge  of  hill  above  it 
are  covered  with  detache<l  ruins  and  fragments  of ' 
ancient  buildings,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
•Of  name.  One  of  the  most  eoospieaoos  edifioes 
Ti-  ar  the  sea-sIi  Ti'  is  i  ommonly  known  .xs  the  Temple 
of  Venus,  who  npiwars  to  have  been  the  tutekij  1 
i^ty^ihs  place  (Ifart  si.  80. 1);  bnt  H  b  mors  | 
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probable  that  both  this  and  the  two  other  buildiitts, 
t  ailed  the  Temples  of  Diana  and  Mercniy,  rewf 

belonged  to  Thermal  f^t.ibli-liments.  (Romanelli, 
voL  iii.  p.  514 ;  lorio,  Guida  di  Pozzuoli^  pp.  129 — 
1S6;  Enstaee^  Cbssieal  Tom,  vol.  it.  p.  410, 
&c.).  [K.n.B.] 

BAIAE  (Bala* :  Bar/as'),  a  small  plate  on  the  L'ulf 
of  Issus,  placed  between  Issus  and  the  Ciliiian  gates 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  The  sitf  i-«  idi  tititird  by  tho 
mune.  At  the  site  of  the  Baiae  or  batlis  of  the 
Buinans,  there  is  now n  splendid  Saracenic  struetuv 
combining;  citaibd,  mosque,  a  covered  bezcstcin,  an 
elegant  klian,  and  baths."  (.Ainswortb,  TraveU  in 
the  Track  of  th»  Ah  Thomand,  &c  p.  56.)  Baiao 
may  be  a  Roman  uamt;  but  nothing  appears  to  bo 
known  of  its  origin.  [G.  L.] 

BAIOC  ASSES,  the  name  of  a  Celtic  peo^Je  men- 
tioned in  ths  Notitia.  Pfiqr  Q:f.  18)  speaks  of  the 
*' Vidoeasses,  Bodiocasses,  UneUi;**  and  the  Bodio- 
c.a.-sp.s  are  supposed  to  be  the  Baiix-as.'ies.  The 
name  fiaiocassis  occurs  in  Ausonius.  (Conu  I'roC 
Burl  ir.  7.)  The  modem  name  of  Bagtme  in  the 
dejKirtJiictit  f  f  Calvados  is  supposed  to  represent  ths 
name  Baiocasses.  f  Auoustouurub.1     [G.  L.J 

BALANEA  (BoXonrfa,  Stnk  sf£  p.  783 1 
Xaviai,  Strfh.  B.;  BaAavarai,  Ptol.  v.  1.^;  BaAavf'a, 
llierocles;  Balanea,  Piin.  v.  18;  Eth.  BaAafcomjt, 
Bdinas;  Baniat),  a  town  of  Syria  subject  to  Aradus. 
(Strab.  /.  c.)  It  was  situated  27  Al.  P.  fn>in  Ga- 
bala,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Antaradus.  The  Baineis 
of  the  Feutinger  Tables,  whidl  ia  fixed  at  pretty 
nearly  tho  same  di>tan(c  from  Ajitaradu*i  and  Ga- 
bala,  must  b*^  identifit'd  with  Balauca.  l  lie  nan)e 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  kiths  in  the  adghbourhood. 
For  coins  of  Balanea  both  Autonomous,  and  l»elong- 
ing  to  the  Empire,  sec  Ka^che  (vol.  i.  p.  1444)  and 
Eckbel  (vol.  iii.  p.  310).  This  city  was  pleasantly 
sittiated,  iadng  the  sea  to  the  N.,  and  having  the 
river  Bamat  on  the  S.  and  W.  The  fonndaticms  of 
a  handsome  church  are  still  visible,  and  Boman  re- 
mains cover  the  pUin  to  some  considerable  eztenL 
Near  the  sea  are  many  graidte  obhimns,  marldng 
\hc  site  of  ^o^le  public  building.  In  tin'  E.,  on  a 
low  hill,  are  what  appear  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
Acropafia.  The  mme  of  a  hishop  of  Balanea  occurs 

in  the  acts  of  the  Conm  il  of  Ni(  e,  ai;d  it  is  inrn- 

tioned  by  the  Cmsaden  under  the  name  of  I'a^Mo. 
(Wilkon.  (Ks  Krtm,  vd.  i.  p.  255,  U.  596,  iii.  (2) 

257.)  It  is  now  utteily  de>fit<il.  (Potiicke,  Trav. 
voLii.  pL  l.p.  200;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p. 
526;  Immson,  KkL  SaerOy  yoI.  v.  p.  257 ;  Chesn^, 
Euphrat.  Exjmf.  vol.  i.  p.  452.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

BALAKl  {BaKapoi),  one  of  the  tribes  or  iiatiuns 
wiio  inhabited  the  interior  of  SardiiuSi  They  arc 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  as  one  I'f  the 
moot  coiLsiderable  of  the  native  races;  the  latter  tells 
us  that  they  inhabited  a  nountidaaas  district, 
dwelling  jirintipally  in  caves,  and  in  common  with 
the  other  tribes  of  the  interior  niised  but  little  pro- 
duce of  their  own,  and  subsisted  in  ;'n  at  ni<a-sure 
by  plundering  the  more  fertile  districts  on  the  cua^t. 
(Plin.  iii.  7.  ».  13;  Strab.  t.  p.  225.)  According 
to  Pausauias  they  derived  their  origin  from  a  body 
of  Afirican  or  Iberian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  took  refiige  in  the  mountains 
and  there  maintained  their  inde{>«^ndence :  he  ndiis, 
that  the  name  of  Balari  signified  "  fugitives,"  in  the 
Cordcan  language.  (Pans.  x.  17.  §  9.)  Their 
^Geographical  position  cannot  be  dotsmiiiied  with  any 
a>rtaintj.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BALBITBA  (BdXCsiya:  EtK  VukSovpftn),  n 
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Lvcmn  town,  the  site  of  v.  lilt  h  is  fixe<l  (Spratt's 
L'jcia,  vol.  i.  p.  267)  at  KtUara  on  both  sides  of 
th<>  Katara  Soo,  the  moat  iMrtlMni  bcaneh  of  tiM 
X.uitliuis.  Thi^  arrofwlis  h'll  is  about  300  ftrt  above 
the  ukin  of  Katara,  and  the  plain  is  4500  feet  Above 
tb*  ievd  of  the  sea.  The  niins  oeenpgr  a  coiuadar- 
aUe  space  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  There  are 
two  theatres  at  Hulbura;  one  is  on  the  south  side  «jf 
the  acropolis  hill,  and  the  other  is  in  a  hollow  in  the 
fnnt  of  the  mountain  on  the  muth  side  of  the 
stream  r  the  hollow  in  the  mminiuin  funucd  tiie 
carta.  There  are  also  remains  «f  jioveral  temples 
at  Kaiara;  and  of  Christian  churches.  The  Ethnic 
name  BaXSovptvs  occurs  on  two  inscriptions  at  least 
iit  Katara.  The  dta  w«a  diMOfend  If  Hoelqm 
and  Forbes. 

The  name  Balbnra  is  a  neuter  ilonl.  (Steph 

*.  r.  BdXfovpa.)     TIhtp  wms  a  ili^fiict  Cabiilia 

<Plin.  T.  27),  named  Cabalis  by  Strabo  (p.  631), 
iHneb  eootained  Belbnra  and  two  other  dtiee,  Bobon 

and  Otnoanda.  [Caijai.I'^.] 

(Uobkjrn  and  Leake,  in  London  Gtog.  Jow.  toL 
xii.  p.  149',  Spntt^  Lgeia.)  [Q.  L.] 

B.\LCF:'A  (BaA«f*(o,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  is  placed  by 
i>teplMaus  about,  tliat  is  near,  tlie  I'ropontis.  It  is 
mentioned  bj  IMiny  (v.  30),  who  phioes  it  ill  Ten- 
thranli,  a  di.-itri(  t  w  hich  contains  I'crErannim.  His 
po>ititiii,  tliiTelure,  ditlcrs  aitof^clher  from  that  which 
is  ragiuely  .a^ip^-d  by  Stephanu.s.  [G.  L.] 

BALEA'KKS  (BoAAio/wrj,  Diod.  v.  17,  Eustath. 
od  IHon.  457;  BciXiapf'is,  BoAiopiSfi,  Steph.  B.; 
BaAt9fflS*s,  Strab.;  BaAAm^iS*!,  i»tol.  ii.  6.  §78; 
BoKtopioi,  Agathem.;  BaAtpiat  lirot  vyttival,  the 
Iberian  name,  according  to  Dion  Cam.  ap.  Tzetz. 
ad  LycopK  633;  Valeriae,  Gecg.Ba9.  v.  27:  £th. 
BoAM^ftt,  &C.,  Baleares,  Balearic!,  sing.  Balearis: 
PtJyWns  eipcenly  says  that  the  Islands  and  the 
]*Mp!f  were  called  by  the  same  name  [iii.  33]  :  the 
forms  with  e  are  generallj  used  by  the  Bomans, 
tlMM  with  i  hf  the  Oreeks,  hot  BaKaref  also 
on  Latin  inscriptions  [Gruter.  p.  298.  3;  Gori.  iii. 
p.  173,  Nou214.  and  in  bome  MbS.]),  or  GYMNE'- 
8[AE  (I>M*^Mu :  Eth,  nvunfnor,  fiam.  Tvfuntvia, 
ruui-qn'is.  .Steph.  B.),  a  f,'roup  of  inlands  in  the 
ileditemineau,  lying  od'  that  part  of  the  E.  coast  of 
Spain,  wideh  b  between  the  rifcn  Socio  (TWta) 
and  Iljern.-*  {Ebro),  E.  of  the  I'ityi  sak,  and 
(roughly  » peaking)  between  39"  and  40'^  N.  lat., 
and  between  and  4}®  E.  long.  The  nindMr  of 
islands  in  the  trnmp  is  stated  differently :  some 
make  them  seven  (Eu.stath.  /.  c.)  ;  M)iiie  inontion 
only  one  (Steph.  B.  #.  r. ;  .stml..  li.  ]>.  123,  v  Tuu- 
mtrla,  where,  however,  Gro^kunl  ;uid  Kramer  read 
ai  rvfurifoiat).  but  nearly  all  the  ancient  writers 
usol  the  term  to  iiicluiii!  it'.cn  ly  tiic  two  large 
islands  called  the  Greater,  Baleakis  Major  {h 
lu^mp),  and  the  Letter,  Balkarm  Mi!tOR  (^ 
iKiTTwp),  or,  as  they  were  callal  in  the  Bw;iiitine 
period,  ILuoRiCA  and  Mihobica  {Mmiptici  re 
mt  Uviputa :  Procop.  B.  F.  i.  1,  U.  5;  Zoiiar.J«Nu 
it,  ^435),  \^!ii'iici'  the  c'liiiinon  niudera  naUMO, 
Moforea  and  JUtaorca^  or  in  Spanish  MaUorea  and 


It  .-"houM  be  remembea'd  th.it  the  Bal&aric  proiip, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  includes  aUo  the 
PirroMB  of  tlie  aneiente,  namdy  Eborao  (iWni), 

and  Colubraria  or  Oiihiii-a  (^Ft*rmenffrn).  Indeed, 
the  fnssAf^  in  Strabo  (iii.  p.  167),  t4»  ftiv  Tltrv- 
•Wtfat  iiio  Koi  riit  rv/ti^las  Sio  (itaAoOfri  koI 
Ba\iapliat)  In^  !«•»  !!  taken  as  if  the  wonls  in  the 
fareotheus  referred  tu  both  groups :  but  that  they 
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only  refer  to  the  Gymnesiac  is  pretty  clear,  lioth 
from  the  CMisent  of  other  writers,  and  from  another 
passage  of  Stimbo  himself  (xlv.  p.  654).  Lycophnm 
calls  the  islands  XoipdSft,  from  tln  ir  nxJ^  OltDrtf. 
(^Caisand.  633;  oorap.  Tzetz.  ad  ioc.) 

There  were  Tirioua  traditions  respecting  their 
jxipulation,  some  of  a  vcn.-  fabulous  complexion.  The 
story,  preserved  by  Lycophrun  (/.  c,  Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Ferieff,  L  €.%  that  certain  shipwrecked  Boeo- 
tians were  ra<t  iiaketl  on  the  Islandn,  which  wero 
therefore  called  Gymnestae  (itit  rh  yvfu^ot/s  iroi 
ix^cdyovs,  ixu  i^tnxJUitwX  ^  midently  invented 
to  account  fur  the  name.  Tliere  is  also  a  tradition 
that  the  islands  were  colonised  from  Rhodes  after 
the  Trojan  war  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654:  the  Khi*liati.s, 
like  the  lialeares,  were  celebiated  siingent:  Sil.  Ital. 
iii.  364, 365:  ~ 

"Jam  cni  TkpdlemitB  ntar,  et  «ai  lindw  origo, 
Fonda  heDa  ftrens  Baleara  ei  alite  plumbo.") 

At  .ill  events,  they  had  a  very  mixed  p.ipii].iii,in,  of 
whose  habits  several  strange  stories  are  told  (Diod., 
Stndk,  Eoatath^  A  ee.):  uat  tiiey  went  nalced,  or 
clothed  only  in  sheep-skins  (T/etz.  «'/  I.y<-ophr. 
L  c.)  —  whence  the  name  of  the  islands  (an  tnsianco 
of  a  fact  made  oat  of  an  etymok>g7),— until  tho 
Phoenicians  clothed  them  with  broad  bonlered  lunicn 
(Strab.  p.  168  :  this  feetns  the  true  bei)>e  of  tho 
passage;  see  Gro^kurd's  note:  it  is  usually  under* 
.*>tood  to  mean  that  the  Balean^s  iim-i.ted  the  lutus 
davits,  and  so  it  was  understood  by  Eustathius,  w  hose 
note  is  chiefly  taken  from  Straba;  otliers  make  them 
naked  only  in  the  heat  of  summer,  Tzetr.  ad  Ly- 
cophr.  Lc.y,  that  they  lived  in  hollow  rocks  and 
artificial  caves:  that  they  were  remarkable  for  tlieur 
love  of  women,  and,  when  any  were  taken  captive  by 
pirates,  they  would  give  three  or  fbnr  men  as  tlie 
ransom  for  one  woman:  tliat  they  had  no  gold  or 
ulver  coin,and  forbade  the  importation  of  the  precioua 
metals,  so  that  those  of  them  who  served  as  meroe- 
naries  took  their  pmy  in  wine  and  women  instead  of 
money.  Their  peculiar  uuuriagc  and  funeral  caa> 
toms  are  rehted  igr  Diodonis  (▼.  18). 

The  Balrares  were,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  for 
their  skill  as  slingers,  in  wltich  capacity  they  sen'ed, 
as  mercenaries,  ttrst  voder  the  Carthaginians,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Romans.  They  went  into 
battle  ungirt,  witli  only  a  small  buckler,  and  a  Javelin 
bunit  at  the  end,  and  in  some  cases  tipt  with  a 
^^lall  iron  fniint;  but  their  effective  weafions  wen< 
their  slings,  of  which  each  man  carried  three,  wound 
round  his  head  (8tnb.  p.  168 ;  Eustatll.  L  C},  or,  as 
others  tell  ns,  one  round  the  head,  one  round  the 
body,  and  one  in  the  hand.  (Diod.  /.  c;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycophr.  I.  c.)  The  three  slings  were  of  different 
lengths,  for  stones  of  different  sizes;  the  largest  they 
burled  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  flung  fmm  a 
catapult;  and  they  seldom  missed  their  mark.  To  this 
exercise  they  were  trained  from  in£uicy,  in  order  to 
earn  ihrir  hfdQwod  as  nMreenary  aoldieri.  It  is 
iddthattba  nMChers  only  alloweti  their  children  to 
eat  bread  when  tfiey  had  struck  it  oS*  a  post  with  the 
shng.  (Strab.,  IMod-,  U.ee.;  Fkr.  iiL  8;  Tzetz.  «d 
Lijrophr.  I.  r.) 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ^erally  derive 
the  name  of  the  people  firam  tliehr  uiU  as  sUagBri 
(/9aA(a/>((T.  from  3<l\A<v);  but  Strabo  assigns  to  the 
t  ame  a  riiocnician  origin,  observing  that  it  was  the 
PhiM>nician  eqnivaletit  for  the  Greek  yvtAyriras,  tliat 
is,  light  amied  soldiers.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  fi.'it.) 
Though  bis  explanation  be  wrong,  his  main  fact  is 
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VIA  BALBABBa 

yrMbij  rif ht  Tlw  rat  baz.  points  te  •  Phos*  | 

niciiin  origin;  perlinps  the  Islands  wanMCred  to  the 
deit/  of  that  nune;  and  the  accidental  reaenibl^icti  , 
to  the  Greek  root  BAA  (in  fidMm),  ooapled  with 
thf  ooctipation  of  the  ppople,  would  bo  qtiitc  a  buf- 
ticieot  foundation  for  the  usual  Gn.-ek  ]jnictice  of 
■leinuhting  tlie  name  to  their  own  language.  That 
it  was  iiiit,  liowpviT,  Gmck  nt  (;r-t,  m.iy  1m>  infeired 
with  cri'at  prul>.iiiil:t y  troni  llie  fiu.t  Uiat  the  cuiumon 
Gn-t-k  luinie  of  the  islands  is  not  Bakia^ts,  hot 
rvfjiyi}alat,  the  former  teing  the  name  us«l  by  tho 
native*,  us  well  a^i  by  the  Carthaginians  and  lioniaa<i. 
(PHn.;  Agatheni.;  D'mi  Vtvss.  ap.TMti.ad Lycophr. 
533;  Eustath.  /.  c.)  The  latter  name,  of  which 
two  fancied  etymokifnes  hare  been  ahready  referred 
to,  IS  probably  derived  from  tho  light  equipment  of 
the  Balearic  troofs  {yvjir^rms}.  (Strah.  zir.  p. 
654;  PHn.  t  c) 

The  i>lan(Ih  were  tikcn  possession  of  in  very  early 
times  by  the  I'hoeoicians  (Strab.  iii  pp.  167,  168); 
s  rnnancable  trace  of  wImm  oolonbatMn  b  pwaerred 
in  the  town  of  Ma^'o  {Mahon  in  Minorcd),  which 
still  gives  the  name  oS  a  prinoely  family  of  Carthage 
to  a  noUo  bonae  ef  England.  After  the  lUl  of  Car- 
thaiiie,  the  islands  seem  to  have  bc-cn  virtunlly  indo- 
peodeat.  Notwithstanding  their  celebrity  in  war, 
the  people  wen  genewlly  vwy  ^idet  and  inolBnuitfe. 
(Strab.;  bqt  FhwxiN  pivfs  thim  a  worMJ  character, 
iii.  8.)  TIm  Romans,  however,  easily  fuond  a  pre* 
text  fbr  ebaiging  them  with  oempliei^  with  the 
Mediterranean  pirates,  and  they  were  conquered  by 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellu.s,  thence  sumamed  Baloaricus, 
B.  c.  12.3.  (Liv.  Epit.  Ix. ;  p'reinsh.  Supp.  Ix.  37  ; 
Fl.jrus,  Strab.  //.  fc.)  Metcllus  «'ttled  3.(K>0  Roman 
und  Spanish  colunista  on  the  lar^'cr  i^land,  and 
founded  tho  citir-s  of  Palma  and  PoUentia.  (Strab., 
Mel.,  I'lin.)  The  islands  belonped,  under  the  em- 
pire, to  the  conventus  of  Carthago  Nova,  in  the  pro- 
vince cS  Hispania  Tarraconensi.s,  of  which  pnAince 
they  formed,  with  the  Pityusae,  the  fourth  district, 
imder  the  government  of  a  jtraefechu  pro  legato. 
An  iitscription  of  tlie  time  i^f  Nero  mentions  the 
i'R.iKF.   FBAE     LKOATO    IHStUlR.  BAUABim. 

(Orelli,      TS2,  who,  with  Maratori,  Tvads  jira  for 

prttf.')  Tlifv  wore  aftor^vards  made  a  sojarate  pro- 
vince, probably  in  the  diviitioD  of  the  empire  under 
Oonatantine.  {Not.  Dig.  OeeU.  e.  n.  yd.  ii.  p.  466, 
BSeking.) 

The  ancient  writers  describe  the  Bulearic  islands 
Mnettmes  as  off  the  coast  of  TTirhenia  (ir«^  r^r 

I'vperjyiia,  Steph.  B.),  sometimes  as  the  first  islands, 
excent  the  Pityusac,  to  one  entering  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  Gades.  (Plin. /.  c.)  The  Ur^r  bland, 
B.vi.KAitis  Major  {Af<ill"rca).  or  Cum  mba  (//in.  ( 
Ant.  p.  ;)ll)wa.s  a  d.-iy's  s;ui  from  the  cuaal  of 
Spain :  it  i.s,  in  fact,  43  miles  NE.  of  Jviza,  which 
is  50  niiles  E.  of  C.  St.  ^fartin.  Phny  makes  the 
distance  from  Dianium  I'r.  (C  S.  Martin),  on  the 
ooart  of  Spain  to  the  Pitynsae  {Ivixa,  &c.),  700 
Stadia,  and  the  Baleares  the  same  distance  further 
oat  at  sea.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  (/.  c.)  places 
the  Baleares  300  t^tatiia  from  Kl-n.-us  (/ma).  The 
smaller  isknd,  Bai.earj8  Mixor  (ifenorca),  or 
NvRA  (Ttm.  AnL  p.  512),  lies  to  the  E.  of  the 
larger,  frum  vrliji  h  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  22 
miles  wide.  The  little  island  of  Cabrera,  &  of 
MaUorea,  ie  the  CAnuRU  ef  the  andents.  In 
magnitude  the  Islands  wt  rr  dt  srrilxHl  by  Tiniaeua 
(«/>.  Diod.  L  c;  Strab.  xtv.  p.  654)  as  the  ki]gest  in 
the  world,  eMept  seven— nain^,  ftoAaln,  ficily, 
Pypms,  Onli^  Eabeea,  Cunkiy  and  Imimi  hot 


BALEABBSL 
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Straho  Hghtff  bbMms  tiMt  Aere  are  eOen  Inifer. 

Slralx)  makes  tliP  larppr  i.<-latid  rearlr  fiOO  stadia 
long  by  2UU  wide  (iii.  p.  167);  Artcniidorus  pave 
it  twice  that  size  (Apathem.  L  5);  and  Pliny  {L  c.) 
makes  it>i  lenpth  100  M.  P.  and  its  circuit  37.5:  its 
area  is  1 ,430  square  miles.  Bi-tidi^  the  colonie.s  of 
Pai.>la  (Pa/nwi)  and  Pollkntia  (Polkma),  al- 
rcjidy  mentioned,  of  which  the  former  lay  on  the 
SW.,  and  the  latter  on  tljc  NE.,  it  had  the  smaller 
towns  of  Cinium  (Situ  u),  m  ar  the  centre  of  the 
bhtnd,  with  the  Jus  Laiii  (Plin.  /.  c);  Conici  {Al- 
cudia  f),  also  a  civiUu  Latma  (PUn.  L  c,  where 
Sillig  now  reads  7'ucim);  aod  Ch|jSDte  (/flMT.  tf. 
Grater,  p.  378.  Mu.  1.) 

The  smoner  bland  H  noR  ( Jfeaorvn)  is  deacribed 
by  Stnibo  as  lyini:  270  stadia  E.  of  Pollentia  on  the 
laiger:  the  Antonine  Itineruy  (p.  512)  assigns  600 
fltadia  ibr  the  bterval  between  the  isUnda,  wUdi  in 
more  than  twice  the  real  IMinr  inakea  tbt 

distance  30  M.  P.  (it40  stadia),  the  leqgth  cf  the 
isbnd  40  M.  P„  and  its  circuit  190.  Ita  tme  heigth 
is  32  miles,  avcniiro  Lrndth  8.  area  about  260 
square  miles.  Ikaidcs  Mago  {Port  i/aiba),  and 
Jamjto  or  Jamxa  {Cmdadela),  at  B.  nnd  W. 
ends  resfieotively,  both  Phoenician  s^-f  tlements,  it  had 
the  inland  town  of  Sanisfra  (^Alajor,  Plin./.  c). 

Both  inlands  had  numeraoa  escdlent  hariHam, 
thou;:h  nxky  at  their  mouth,  and  re»|nirinu  raro  in 
entering  them  (Strab.,  Eustath.  //.  cc.:  Fort  JJukon 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  werid).  Both 
were  extremely  fertile  in  nil  proiluce,  except  wine 
and  olive  oil.  (.\ri.-tot.  de  Mir.  Aiuc  89;  Diod.,  bat 
Pliny  praises  tluir  wine  aiwdlas  thiir  coni,xiT.6. 
s.  8,  xviii.  7.  s.  12:  the  two  writers  are  speakinp, 
in  fact,  of  diflierent  periods.)  They  were  celebrated 
for  their  cattle,  espedlUj  ftr  the  mules  of  the  lesser 
island;  they  bad  an  immense  nnmber  of  rabbits,  and 
were  free  from  all  venomous  reptiles.  (Strab.,  Mel., 
I.e.;  Plin.  /.  c.  viii.  58.  8.83,  xxxv.  19.  s.  59; 
Varro,  R.  JL  iii.  18 ;  Aelinn,  M.A,  xiii.  15 ;  Solin. 
26.)  Amonp  the  snails  Tidiied  by  the  BonHtna  as  a 
diet,  wa.s  a  >j<  (  i.  >  fi  m  the  Balearic  isiles,  called 
cavaticae,  (nta  their  beiqg  bred  in  caves.  (Plin. 
XXX.  6.  I.  IS.)  Their  chief  ndnenl  prodnct  was 
the  red  earth,  c.illrd  .ilimpc,  which  was  used  by 
pointers.  (Plin.  xxxv.  6.  a.  13;  YitruT.  Tii.  7.) 
Thdr  resin  and  pitch  are  mentioned  byDioscoridea 
(Mat.  Med.  i.  92).  Tho  population  of  the  t«* 
islands  is  stated  by  Diodorus  {L  c.)  at  30,000. 

Twelre  Roman  nilce  8.  of  the  htrger  nhuri  (9 
miles  Ft.L'li^h)  in  the  t^]x•n  sra  (xii.  M.  V.  in  altum) 
lay  the  httlc  i&lsmd  of  (Japraria  ( Cabrera),  a  trea* 
cherona  canee  of  shipwrecks  (mtidioia  uamfreigiiB, 
Plin.  /.  c  ;  navfragalxs,  Mart.  Cap.  t/?  A'f/;if.  I'hl. 
vi.);  and  oj.jwsite  to  I'alroa  the  i-slets  called  .Xhy"- 
yiariae,  Tiquadni,  aiid  pam  Hannibalis.    (Plin.)  - 

The  part  <^  the  Mediterranean  K.  of  Spain,  around  ' 
the  Balearic  islc^,  was  calltHi  Mara  Balearicum  (t^ 
^aWtapuchv  iriKuyoi,  Ptol.  ii  4.  f  8X  *  Ginit 

BaleMicni.  (Fkir.  iii.  6.  §  9.) 

For  ftarther  inlbrmation  ree{^>ccting  the  islands  and 
the  people,  see  the  following  pas^sages,  in  addition  to 
those  ahneady  quoted.  (Polyh.  L.67,  iii.  113;  JM; 
iflBM;  Uf.  sxi.  21,  55,  xxO.  87,  sxtHL  Vt\ 
Hirt.  B.  A.  23;  I-uran.  i.  229,  iil.710{  Suet.  GaJh, 
10;  Oros.  L  8;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am.  vfi.  661.) 

The  islandi  Btlll  eontidn  soBM  meonownti  or  their 
original  inhabituiits.  in  tlic-  :  lia]'>>  of  tunmli,  sui  h  as 

those  which  Diudurus  de»cribea  them  an  tnising  over  . 

thdr  dead.  llfi^Tthnmli  eamiat  ef  krge  nnheira^TT  >1> 
atonaaiaod  nin  nrmuded  bj  nftanef  flat  lianen 
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set  up  on  cod ;  «nd  a  spiral  ukh  od  tha  oaUide  leads 
to  Ibe  summit  of  thn  moano/  From  tliM  anrange- 
ment,  and  frotn  flieir  bcinp  conorally  erectwl  on  de- 
rated spot^,  tbi'V  arc  supposed  to  hare  been  used  as 
watib-towers.  The  lioinan  renMUU  hmn  been  al- 
m'lKt  de.strovi-il  !)y  the  Vandal  conqni:*n)r*i ;  the  pn'n- 
ciial  ruin  that  o(  an  aqueduct  near  I'olleiitia. 
(Wemsdoff,  Antiq.  BaUar.\  Dameto,  Hist,  of  the 
iiaUaric  Kimgdom;  Armstronfr's  Minorca.)  [P.S.] 
BALE'SIUM,  or  BALE'TIUM,  a  town  of  Cala- 
bria,  mentioned  bj  Plinv  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  enu- 
Bwntes  the  name  betirMU  LapiM  and  Caeliom,  is 
•fidentlf  the  same  place  lAnch  u  called  Bauot- 
Timc  in  the  Tahula  (Valkntia  in  the  Itin.  Hien>- 
woLj  &  609),  and  Vai^um  by  McU  (iL  4\  aU 
wliicn  •ntliufiUw  plioB  it  bstwwn  BrandnBimi 
niui  I.ujia'',  Its  f-itc  is  clearly  identifi<xl  by  tlie 
remains  oi  a  ruined  town  still  vi»ible  near  & 
Pittro  Vmrnotieo,  m.  village  on  fhe  road  from  Bri^ 
disi  to  Leccf.  about  12  miles  from  the  fonner,  ami 
16  from  the  latter  city.  The  aite  is  still  called 
Bahm  «r  Fdbfe^  and  ie  tnvened  by  an  ancient 
Roman  road,  still  IcnowTi  to  the  peasantry  of  the 
ndgbbooiiiood  as  the  Via  Trajana.  Vases,  ui!>crip- 
tioM,  and  atlMr  lemains  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 

corercd  here,  hnt  the  rirrtut  of  the  ancient  walls 
indicates  that  it  was  only  a  small  i>i\\n.  (Galateus, 
40  SUmJapyffiae,  pp. 73, 74 ;  KomanelU.  vol.  ii.  p.  7'J ; 
M'TOmsen,      /.  Dialtkfe,  p.  60.)       [K.  H.  H.] 

BALISSUS  (BoXlffffOf ,  I'lul.  Croit.  23),  a  small 
river  in  Ma^opotamia,  bekrir  Carrhae,  wbero  the  first 
battle  t(M>k  place  between  the  soldiers  of  Crassos 
and  the  Tartbions;  and  where  Publios,  the  son  of 
Cnunis,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  cut  off.  The 
name  of  this  river  appears  under  Tariow  forma,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Baliflsns  of  Flntarch, 
the  Bellas  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  3),  and  the  Rikclia 
(BUiix*)  of  Ind.Char.  (p.3)«  are  one  and  the  same 
straaia.  It  flamed  in  a  westerly  dirsetioD  flmn  Um 
("habftras  (A'AoAur),  j>a.--t  Callinicnni.  and  f«U  into 
the  Euphrates.  Its  present  name  is  said  to  be 
BtUUta.  (Forbiger,  vol  11  p.  628.)  [V.] 

BALLA,  or  VALLA  (BiAAa.  Stqh.  B.  s.  v.- 
OMAAoi,  Ptoi.  iiL  13.  §  40:  Etk.  BoAAotos,  Steph.; 
Vallataa,  Plni.iT.  1(1. 1. 17),  a  town  ef  MMedooia, 
placed  ill  Pieria  by  Ptolemy  n\v\  Pliny,  the  inha- 
bitants 4f  wUch  were  removed  to  Pylliimn.  (Stcph. 
£  &)  As  Pythiam  was  in  Pierrliaebia,  at  the  south- 
western  foot  nf  the  Pierian  mountains,  Leake  places 
Balla  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Pieria,  and  mi]>- 
poses  that  Felveadif  may  have  derive^i  it.s  name 
from  it.  In  that  ca.'*  it  would  be  a  ditlerent  place 
from  the  Bala  of  the  Tnble,  whicii  stood  about 
midway  between  Diimi  and  Benrlioea.  (Loakaf 
^^ortktm  Gretce,  ToL  iii.  p.  425.) 

BALO'MUM  {^ikttiiov),  the  name  of  part  of  the 
sea  -ctio-'<t  of  (}edrf*ia.  It  is  not  mentioned,  except 
by  Arrian  {Ind.  23)  in  his  aoooont  of  the  r<»age  of 
Kean  hus,  and  cannot  noir  ba  identified.  (Vfneent, 
Jfaviq.  of  ItuL  Ocean,  toL  i.  Jw  M9.)  [  \'.  ] 

BALONGA  (BoA^ms 
of  the  "  Rratsi?  eramtry  "  (Air«Twc  xApa\  on  tbe 
Sinus  Ma^inns,  on  the  E.  coast  of  tlic  pcninsnia  of 
India  extra  Gangem.  (PtoL  rii.  2.  §  7 ;  be  also 
flacca  a  BaA^7«a  in  the  AanaC^enoiienis,  vii.  2. 

iTT)  [p.  s.] 

BALiiA  (BdAira:  FAk.  Balsensea,  7'artra),  a 
eDndderaUe  town  ef  Lnritsda  in  Spam,  on  the  S. 

c<A.-»t.  It  'A. IS  tlie  fir>t  ^f.^tiotl  W.  of  the  Amui,  after 
Esaris  at  tbe  river's  moutbf  at  the  distance  of  24 
ILP.  (/IL^«I.^4S«.)  It  bdowed  to  the Lii> 
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siUoni  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35),  or  to  the  Turdoli.  (PtoL 
ii.  5.  §  2.)   Pliny  caDmwates  ito  people  arooof  the 

stipemiiarii ;  its  coins  show  tliat  it  was  a  munici- 
pium,  with  the  epithet  of  Felix.  (Plin.,  H.Ant.,  Ptol. 
IL  cc. ;  Mela,  iii  1  ;  Marc  Uerad.  ^.  48 ;  Geof^^ 
Kav.  iv.  43;  Sestini,  Jfed.  p.  3;  Mionnct,  Suppl. 
vol.  i.  p.  3;  Uesendi,  Antiq.  Lmit,  iv.  p.  197;  Flo- 
rez,  Eap.  S.  voL  sir.  ppw  301,208;  Ukert,  vol.  iL 
pt.  l.p.  388.)  S  ] 

BA'LTIA.  Three  days'  sail  from  the  cwi.st  of 
Scytiiia  lay  an  i.>«land  of  immSDse  ma^rnitude,  called 
Baltia  ;  this  being  the  name  which  Pliny  found  in 
Xenophon  of  Lamptsacus.  Pytheaa,  on  tbe  ether 
hand,  called  it  Basilia.  (PUn.  xxxvii.  7.  8<  11.) 
For  the  coofarioo  on  this  point,  see  Babiua. 

Wbaterer  may  be  tbe  nneertaintiee  as  to  tte  exact 
peographical  [Kisition  of  the  anrient  Haltia,  the  word 
itself  is  important  as  beLag  tbe  origin  of  our  term 
BMe,  uttle  less  oertrin  is  its  SbiTonie  or  Lithn> 
anian  oripin,  since  so  litt'«'  is  it  Gmnan  that,  ex- 
cept in  EngUad,  tbe  usual  name  foi  tbe  Baltic, 
amongst  the  Gothic  nations,  is  the  JEnft-Sea.  This 
heljis  us  in  certain  jxiints  of  rritici.sm.  In  the  first 
place,  it  sugpestA  an  explanation  of  the  ambiguities 
of  the  eeriy  writers,  who  took  their  names  finom  two 
HOurce«*.  It"  lialtia  w.as  .Slavonic,  the  name  flfTTiafei 
(Eastvi^n),  who  dwelt  on  its  coa.st,  was  Gcrinaa. 
Yet  each  is  found  in  Pytheaa.  Hence  tlie  likelihood 
of  two  names  to  the  Kime  locality,  and  the  confusion 
arising  therefrom.  Again,  tlie  fact  of  the  name 
being  strange  to  the  present  Germans  makes  the 
assumption  of  an  erroneous  application  of  it  all  the 
more  likely.  Kame  for  name,  nothing  repre>ent8  the 
ancient  Baltia  so  closely  as  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Belt*  between  the  Danish  isles  and  Jatiaod.  But 
these  are  tile  names  of  sftvtis  of  water,  not  of  uiofidi 
of  land.  Yet  the  present  Writer  believes  that  the 
Baltia  of  Pytheas  was  tbe  isbuMiof  Fgen  atSetdand 
(one  or  both),  and  tiiat  tbe  name  Baltb  is  ntuned 
in  that  of  tbe  waters  that  Ixjund  them.  lie  wotdd 
not,  however,  believe  this,  if  there  had  been  no  change 
in  kngnage.  Had  tbaft  been  nniAcm  firom  the  lia> 
pinning,  tlie  confusion  whidi  lit  assonMa  woold  bar* 

been  illegitimate. 
Another  specnktion  connects  itself  with  tbe  ml 

Bolf-.  In  the  artii  le  Avaki,  a  princijile  wliich  will 
bear  a  wide  ajjplication  lia.^  been  ^ugge^ted.  it  is 
as  follows:  xrhtn  the  tuime  of  a  non-historicol  ia- 
dividual  coiiiciiU's  u-ith  th'it  o  f  an  historical  popu- 
lation {or  locality),  the  iitdii  iilml  is  to  be  considered 
at  an  eponymus.  Mow,  tbe  legends  of  tbe  country  of 
the  Getae  connected  them  with  the  Guttonesof  the 
Baltic;  indeed,  when  the  name  O'oM  became  prominent, 
the  origuttl  mat  of  the  stock  was  laid  on  that  ses, 
sometimes  on  the  sootheni  coast  in  the  amber-oonn- 
try,  sometimes  as  fiur  north  as  Scandinavia.  More 
than  thi^,  the  two  royal  lines  were  thoeeof  the  Batt' 
ungs  {B<Mdae)t  and  the  ^ mo/- ungs  {AmaUdael, 
For  a  Bait,  or  an  AmtJ,  aa  real  personages,  we  Iook 
in  vain.  Popnlations,  however,  to  wliieli  tJit-y  \\cre 
Epont/m^  we  find  in  tbe  two  localities  Baltia  and 
Abalns — assodatod  loealitiee  bi  tbe  aceredhed 
mother-conntrv.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BALYKA  (Baxt^w,  Pans.  iv.  33.  %  3),  a  tnbu- 
•tary  of  the  Pambns  in  Measenia.  [PaiiiMnia.] 

B.\Mn<V!i:s.  [Libya.] 

BAN-ACllA  (Bdi'axo,  or,  according  to  another 
nading,  Nacliaba),  a  city  of  that  part  of  Arabia 
Petmea  which  was  hitimte«l  towards  Mesopotamia. 
(PtoL  V.  19.  §  7.)  Eonkter  takes  it  to  be  equivalent 
to  BanipMacbath,  L  ew  tbe  tons  of  Kebatb,  ene  «f  the 
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BANADED.Uil. 


BAPIIYRAS. 


Aakm  ot  Edom,  tho  son  of  Seucl,  the  son  of  Ksau. 
((7en.zzxTi.4;Forster,ifrwNB,Tol.ii.p.52.)  [GAV.] 
RAXADEDAKI.  [Anw.  Philaenoklm  ] 
UA'NASA  (Bat^aaoa,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  13),  a  culuny 
of  Manreteniit  TfaigHant,  ftonded  hj  Angtutas,  and 
bearing  the  fpithct  of  Valenlia  (Flin.  v.  1.)  Iti 
site  is  diAicult  to  tix.  That  it  stood  ou  the  rirer 
Snbor  (Sebom)  is  dear  (PUn.  I  c),  bat  whedier  at 
its  month,  or  hifrhpr  up,  is  umrrtain.  Ptolemy 
|»Uc(»  it  ainnng  the  inland  cities;  a  tvnn,  it  is  true, 
aofc  used  by  hiin  in  the  context  with  ^rcat  strictnea.s, 
but  the  Ion;r;tiulo  he  assigns  to  Bana«a  places  it 
some  distance  from  the  sea.  Pliny  seems  to  make 
it  inland;  and,  monnivcr,  s>tatpj>  its  distance  from 
Ltns  at  75  M.  P.,  while  he  places  the  mouth  of 
tlM  Sttbur  SO  H.  P.  from  the  same  place.  The 
Itinerary  (p.  7)  gites  a  distance  of  only  40  M.  P. 
from  Banasu  to  Lizas  (namelj,  Frigidb  24,  Lix  co- 
kNua  16);  and  tb«  difflenlty  cannot  be  rniioTed  by 
a  correction  of  thfoc  tninibers,  fur  the  total,  from 
Sals  to  Lixus,  of  which  thejr  form  s  part,  is  correct. 
The  rite,  if  on  the  coast,  corresponds  to  MAtiUkt 
if  inlaii.l  to  Mamora,  .ibont  30  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  where  are  coosidemble  ruins.         [P.  S.J 

BANATIA,  a  \mm  «f  ^  Vaooma^,  mentioDed 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  13).  Name  for  name,  it  coin- 
cides with  /j'tan-Castle  near  Nairn,  where,  in  1460, 
Boman  coins  were  found.  [U.  G.  L] 

BAXDOBK'NH  fBat'Soerji^),  a  <iistri<t  in  the 
extreme  X.  of  Imliii  intra  Gangoni,  about  tlic  river 
Cliiutspes.    (Strab.  xv.  p.  697.)  [P.  S.] 

BAXDUSIAE  FOXS,  a  fountain  in  Apulia,  a 
(vj  few  miles  from  V^enusia,  celebrated  by  Huraie  iu  a 
VbeautifU  Hid  well-knaiini  ode.    (Curm.  iii.  13.) 
V  The  name  not  being  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  was 
Supposed  by  many  writers,  beginning  with  the  old 
•^choliast  AcToa  {ad  he),  that  tlic  founfiiin  in  ques- 
^oo  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  babine  farm. 
VBot  the  AVbi  Chaupy  prored  that  a  fbontdn  aboot 
^  6  miles  S.  of  Venu^ia  was  known,  as  lale  as  the  be- 
^enning  of  tho  12th  centoiy,  by  the  name  of  Foos 
^Baodtudintt;  md  an  andent  <lnDvh  b  mentioiMd  in 
ecclesiastical  documents  as     i  r*  !'-si:i;n  SS.  MM. 
^  '^•Gorrari  ot  Protasi  in  Bandutino  FonU  ayud  Ve- 
.  ^ttWMMi.'*  Both  the  dmrdi  and  the  fountain  have 
•  now  disappeared,  but  the  site  of  the  foniier  is  will 
known,  and  immediately  close  to  it  wa.s  a  copious 
'  "Source  called  Fontana  Grande,  the  waters  of  which 
'  'an'  s!i!l  :itiuti<I.int,  though  the  fountain  itself  has 
.  ,•  bit'ii  ititentii  iiaiiy  de.-^tntyeii  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
.X'pot'  (Cluupy,  Dtcouvtrte  de  Ui  Maiton  d Horace, 
^  vol.  iii.  pp.  364,  538—543.)    The  documentary 
i'vi<lence  scenes  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  Veniisian 
fountain;  but  a  source,  or  rather  ba.sin,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  his  Sabine  farm  in  tbo  Talfcgr  of  Zmcmo, 
now  called  FonU  BtUo,  is  still  shown  to  travellen 
as  the  Pons  Bandusiae,  and  ita  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction is  strenuously  adv'>catod  by  Dennis,  in  a 


1"he  name  is  written,  in  the  oliirr  t  ilit  uiii>     Honn  e 
iSuA.NDUSZA,  but  the  best  Mbb.  liave  BA^DtiiiA. 
(Obbarins,  in  his  oditioQ  of  tho  Od«M  ofHuroM^  Jsm, 
1848,  has  colli  ctcrl  all  the  authorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  a  note  on  tlic  (xie  in  (jucstioo.)   £E.  U.  B.J 
BANIA'NA  [TvRDuu.] 
BANIEXSKS.    [Xoun  v       s  \nKA.] 
BAXIZU.MEXES,  a  uiaritiiiie  lril)e  ot  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Arabia,  towards  the  north  of  the  Red 

,S-a.  situ-'ite  1  uext  to  the  country  of  the  Xabjitaei. 
Diuduriu  {ill.  43)  describes  their  coast  as  a  b:iy  5U<J 


predpitoas  rocks  as  to  be  inaccessihle  to  ships.  Tbo 
inhabitants  fivod  on  the  prodnoe  of  their  nantiqg. 

Then'  was  there  a  most  sacred  tf  mple,  held  in  great 
vencratiun  by  all  the  Arabs.  Burckhardt  describol 
tho  Btm-Omrmtm  {BhaUting  ''tfaa  moontMns  bo- 

tween  Akaba  and  Moeylch,  on  the  eastam  coast  of 
the  lied  Sea;"  .and  there  b  perhaps  sufficient  Mmi- 
Urity  between  the  names  to  justify  Forster's  identi- 
fication, particularly  if,  .is  is  said,  the  description  of 
the  gulf  and  of  the  thix-o  adjacent  inlands,  in  Dii»- 
dorus,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  Bay  of  Moilahf 
and  the  three  islands  off  it  to  the  south.  (Forster, 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  ii.  p.  117.)  [G.  W.] 

BAXXA.  [Pktiuaxa.] 
BANNIO.  [GoBAMMiu.] 
BANNOMANNIA-  [Mbktomomoji.] 
BANOVALLUM.  [l8.iN.sAVATiA.] 
BA'>iTIA  (BoKria:  Eth,  Bantinos),  a  smaU 
town  aboDt  13  ndles  SE.  of  Vennria.  Pnny  reekooa 
the  Bantini  air.on::  the  Lucanians;  but  Livy  speaks 
of  it  as  in  Apulia,  and  Acron.  in  his  notes  un  Ho- 
race, also  calls  it  expressly  "  dvitas  Apniiae.* 
Horace  him^-elf  alludes  to  it  as  one  of  the  placets,  in 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Ventuia,  familiar  to  his  boy- 
hood; and  his  oipraarioos  indleato  tho  wooded  eh*- 
racter  of  its  territory.  (Saltiu  linntino.*,  Hon  Carm. 
iii.  4,  15;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Liv.  xxvii.  25;  Acron, 
ad  loc.)  An  ancient  abbey,  named  Stu.  Maria  di 
Bami,  still  marks  its  site,  and  IIo!>teiiins  (Xot.  in 
Clutter,  p.  202)telU  us  that  in  his  lime  some  n-niains 
of  the  ancient  town  were  visible  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  district  is  still  coveri'd  with 
a  thick  forest,  now  called  Bosco  deW  Abadia. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  It  was  among  the 
wooded  hills  between  Bantia  and  Venusis  that  the 
Roman  consuls  M.  Marcellns  and  T.  Quinctius  Cris- 
pinus  cncamjied  in  u.  c.  208,  and  where  the  skirmish 
took  place  in  which  Uaroeiios  was  killed,  snd  his 
colleogns  mortally  woonded.  (Lir.  zxrii.  29 — ^27.) 
We  learn  fro:ii  inM : ijitiiins  that  Hantia  en  vijed  the 
rights  of  a  Muiucipium  under  the  iioman  l^piie } 
a^  one  of  fho  most  intoresting  monnments  m  its 
clans  is  a  bronze  tablet,  commonly  known  as  the 
Tabula  Bantina,  which  was  diticovcnxl  iu  the  year 
I79l,  St  Oppido,  8  miles  from  Banziy^  This  vai'^^  s/ 
tain?  a  Roman  law,  or  plebis-scif  u:n,  reUitive  to  the  'f  ^Jr 
muiuci]ial  atiairs  of  Bantia,  and  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  written  both 
in  I^tin  and  Oscan,  of  which  la^t  lan>;uage  it  is  one 
of  the  most  imjxirtant  relics.  (Munims(>n,  inter 
Italischen  iJiulekte,  p.  145—168;  Bullett.  dell 
IntU  Arch,  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'NTIA  (Boi'Tla),  a  town  of  the  Calicocni,  in 
the  district  of  Dassaretia  in  lllvna.  (Polyb.  v.  106.) 
BANTOMANNIA.  [Mk.nto.nomox.] 
BANU'BARI  (Bayov«apo<).  ^  V^V^^  of  the  west 
coast  of  Arabi.a,  .situates]  between  the  Damie  on  the 
north,  and  the  Ansae  on  the  soutli,  towards  the  north 


letter  inaertod 'm  Milman's  /.//'(  of  Ih^ace  (p.  103)3^  of  the  modem  district  ttffedjaz.   (Ptol.  ti  7.  §  4; 


I'or^ter.  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127.  129.)      [G.  W.] 
BAPUYKA^  or  BAPHYRUh  (Bnfipaf),  a 
■maO  riTBT  of  Hseeddnia,  flowing  by  Diom  throngh 

mar-li^s  into  the  sea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  TtuBiits,  or  cutlle-tish.  (Liv.  xliv. 
6 ;  Athen.  rii.  p.  826,  d. ;  Lyeophr.  274.)  Pan- 
.•santas  (ix.  30.  §  8)  relates  that  tliis  waa  the  sjime 
river  as  the  Helicon,  which,  al\er  tiowing  75  sta- 
dia above  ground,  has  then  a  sabtornmeoos  coarse 
of  22  stadia,  and  on  its  reapp-arancc  is  navigable 
under  the  name  of  Bupliyrxs.  (l.cake,  Aor<A«m 


«ti^  docp^  tho  mtiitb  of  irhieh  is  so  obstrnqted  by  I  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  41 1.) 
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BAPTAKA.  . 

BAPTANA.   [BAuiarAxm  !!<»(•.]' 

BAQUAIES.  [Bacuatae.] 

BA'RACE.  [LiMYKicA.] 

BA'KACES.  [Tai'Kouane.] 

BARA.TE  (BofaTTo,  Bapdrr)),  on  the  road  from 
Icooiom  (iToniyrA)  to  Tyaiia,  and  50  M.  P.  from 
Icooionu  Hamilton  found  on  bis  route  eMtward 
from  K«niiftk,  tmr  Kara  Bomatf  m  remaikable 
tnM^ITtie  enter,  and  tfaera  «ei«  In  the  mtgliboar- 
bood  several  similar  cones.  The  (lintance  on  the 
aMpfrem  Komfth  is  more  tlian  50  geogxaplucal 
nilea.  He  thinks  that  these  Baratlnm  ate  the 
BamLa  of  the  Tabk-s,  for  "  thf  nanu-.  which  sif^ifies 
*  deep  pits,'  cannot  well  applj  to  aajtbiog  elae  than 
these  RDiariGaUe  enters,  which  most  have  attraeted 
the  attention  of  the  ancients."  {Rfseurrhvs,  vol. 
iL  p.  217.)  The  coqjecture  xcxm  probable,  [ii.  L.] 

BARBANA  (^Bqja$na\  a  riTer  of  lUyria,  rising 
in  tho  Ik'binii  Muuntain-*,  flows  through  the  lake 
LAb«alU,  and  forms,  with  tho  Clausula,  which  flows 
into  it  just  hciour  Soodi»,  the  rirer  called  Oriuodns. 
Livy  ^e<•ms  to  have  Mippobcd  thf  OrimKhi"  was  a 
ihinl  .otrtani  rL>iiig  ia  Mt.  Scardus,  ii;to  whkli  the 
ether  two  dL»(har(;ed  themselves.  (Lir.  xhv.  31.) 

B.\I{BAliIA'NA.  1.  A  town  in  the  extreme  S.  of 
Uiapcuiia  Baetica,  10  M.  P.  frcjm  0x14*6,  on  the 
road  to  MaUca  (/C  AnL  p.  406),  identified  bj  some 
with  Bajibesula.  (Wesseling,  ad  loc')  It  is  nsu- 
allj  supposed  to  be  near  Ximena  <h  la  FroaUra ; 
bat  thi!>  6eeuis  very  doubtful.  (Uksit,  Tol.  ii.  pt.  1 
^347.)    8.  rAUTBlOUN^-s.]  [i'-^] 

BARBA'RIUlf  Pb.  {BapSdptov  iKpoy,  Plol.  ii. 


BABCA. 


37? 


called  b/  <^er  whten  Maou  m  I'uo- 
MOirmRiim.  [P.  S.] 

BAIIBK'SULA  (BaLpgi}ff6\a),  a  town  ,,u  t!ic 
coast  of  Uiapania  Baetica,  a  little  £.  of  Calpe,  uu  a 
liver  ef  the  aame  aane^  mm  the  OmdiarOf  on  the 
JB.  Kiiik  of  which  are  still  seen  the  rains  of  the 
place,  with  iuiicriptions.  (Mela,  ii.  6  ;  Plin.  iii.  3  ; 
Marc  Herac.  pp^  39,  40;  Geogr.  Rav.  iT.43;  Tzetz. 
ChiL  viii.  712;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §§  6,  7;  Florfx.  Esp.  S. 
ix.  51,  xii.  307;  Ukcrt,  Gcot/raph.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp. 
J95,  348.)  [P.  S.] 

BAKBO'STUEXES,  a  mountain  in  Laconi.i,  said 
hy  Livy  to  have  bei»n  10  M.I*,  from  Sjwirta.  was 
situated  .NK.  of  tht-  tity.  It  is  identified  by  Lmke 
with  the  height  immediately  south  of  the  Khan  of 
Xrtvata,  (Li v.  xxxv.  27,  30;  Leake,  Pdoporme- 
tiac'i,  p.  344.) 

B.\i{CA,  or  BABCE  (B<^,  4  ir^tt  ^afK.iiw^ 
Sryl.,  Etk,  BapKalos,  Barcaeoa ;  also  in  the  fcrm 
Ba^'KAia.  Kth.  BapKatdTrfs,  hteph.  B.),  an  inlatid 
citjr  of  Cjrenaica,  founded  bjr  a  bodjr  of  secedera 
frwn  Cjrene,  onder  tiie  Battiadae,  Fsrseus,  Zacyn- 
thus,  Aristomedun,  and  Lycu-s,  who  were  driven,  by 
the  treatment  the/  received  from  their  brother 
Aroesilaas  IL,  Ung  of  Cjrene,  to  renoonee  thnr 
alle<riance,  and  to  establi.-h  this  new  city  (about 
B.  c.  554).  At  the  same  time  they  induced  the 
Libyans  of  the  mterior  (rths  AtfMt)  to  join  in 
tlieir  rt  V  and  from  tliis  cause,  as  well  suf  from 
beiii;,'  (ouiided  ia  tliu  niiiUt  of  the  Libyans,  the  city 
had  fnwn  the  fir^t  a  Greco-Libyan  character,  which 
it  alway.-*  rj:ain<<i.  (llcnxi.  iv.  ICO.)  An  indication 
of  this  Libyan  element  ^etia^  to  be  tunli^hed  by  the 
name  of  the  king  Ahuir  (Uerod.  iv.  164);  and  it  is 
MMt  hitcnsting  fact  that  nearly  the  same  name, 
Aladddr,  occurs  in  an  ancient  genealogical  table 
found  at  Cyrene.  (BBdtb,  Coryi.  Jtuer,  Ma  5147, 
ToL  in.  jk  523.) 


Arccsilaus  II.  attempted  to  chastise  his  revolted 
Libyan  bubjecbj.  They  tlwl  for  refuge  to  tlie  kindred 
tribes  in  the  deserts  on  tlie  east,  towanls  Epypt, 
and,  as  Arcesilaus  pursued  them,  they  turned  upon 
him  and  utterly  ddeiUed  him,  Idlling  7000  of  his 
soldiers :  soon  aAer  which  he  was  stranglod  by  his 
own  brother  I^eanhus.  The  intestine  troubles  of 
Cjrene  now  gave  the  Barf  earn  an  oppottonity  of 
extending  their  power  onr  the  whole  ef  the  W.  part 
of  Cyrcnaica,  inclndinp  the  district  on  the  coast  (as 
far  as  Uesperides),  where  we  find  the  important 
port  of  TBvcnntA  (aft.  AnSncX),  bdonging  to 
them.  If  we  are  to  trust  tradition!!  ])ri'ser\ed  by 
bervios  (jad  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  42),  they  carried  their 
arma  on  land  Ar  W.  over  the  region  of  the  Sjrtoa 
towanh;  Carthage,  and  acquired  such  a  maritime 
power  as  to  defeat  the  Phoenicians  in  a  naval  battle. 
The  terror  inspired  hj  the  Persian  eonqoest  of 
Ejrypt  iiidured  the  princess  of  Barca,  a<\  well  as 
tho^e  of  Cyrene,  to  send  presents  to  Cambyses,  and 
to  promise  an  aimual  tribute;  and  in  the  eubsequent 
constitution  of  the  empire,  they  were  reckoned  as 
Uloii;;ing  to  the  satrapy  of  K;:ypt.  (Herod,  iii. 
13,  91.)  But  meanwhile  the  rising  power  of  Baraa 
had  received  a  disastrous  overthrow.  In  the  con- 
flicts of  faction  at  Cyrene,  ArcesiUus  III.  had  fled 
to  his  father-in-law,  Alazir,  king  of  Barca;  but 
certain  exiles  £ram  Cynne,  muting  with  a  party  of 
the  Banaeans,  attaded  both  kings  in  the  market- 
place, and  killed  them,  Upin  this,  I'heretima,  the 
mother  of  Anesikos,  one  of  thoee  incarnations  ot 
female  revenge  whom  histoiy  oceanonally  ezhilnta, 
applied  for  aid  to  Aryaiidcs,  who  had  Uia  a|>iJoiiitcd 
satrap  of  i^gypt  by  Cambyses,  and  retained  the 
office  Qodar  Dardna.  Herodotoa  was  donbtkea 
ri^ht  in  supposing  that  Aryandes  welcomed  tho 
opportunity  which  seemed  to  present  itself,  for 
effecting  the  conquest  of  Libya.  Ha  ooUected  m 
powerful  army  and  fket  ;  but,  before  conuncncing 
hostilities  he  sent  a  herald  to  Barca,  demanding  to 
know  who  had  shun  Aroeeilaiis.  The  Barcaeana 
collectively  took  the  not  ujx'n  themselves,  for  that 
they  Imd  soflered  many  evils  at  liia  hands.  The 
desired  pretext  being  thus  gained,  Aryandes  de- 
spatched the  expedition.  (Herod,  iv.  164.)  After 
a  fruitlesiS  siege  of  nine  months,  during  which  the 
Barcaeans  di>played  skill  equal  to  their  courage, 
they  were  oatwitted  by  a  perfidious  stratagem;  tlie 
Persians  obtuned  possession  of  the  city,  and  gave 
over  the  inhabitants  to  the  brutal  revenge  of  I'he- 
retima. Thoaa  of  the  dtixena  who  were  suppoeed 
to  have  had  moat  share  fn  her  aon'a  deaUi  ahe  fan- 
paled  all  rfjund  the  c  ircuit  of  the  walb,  on  which 
she  fixed  as  bosses  the  breasts  of  their  wives.  TIm 
members  of  the  ihnQjr  ef  the  Baltiadae,  and  those 
who  were  clearly  guiltless  of  the  murder,  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  city.  Tho  rest  of  the  inha> 
bttaats  were  led  into  captivity  hf  the  Porriaas  into 
Egypt,  and  were  afterwards  sent  to  Dareius,  who 
settled  them  in  a  village  of  Bactria,  which  was  still 
called  Barca  hi  the  thne  of  Hendotoa  (iv.  SOO^ 
204).    These  events  occurred  about  n.  c.  510. 

Tho  tragic  history  of  Barca  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  mention  of  the  fate  of  Pheretima.  Re- 
tuniing  with  the  Persian  anny  to  Etryjit,  she  died 
tliere  of  a  loathsome  disease  (^orcra  yap  (vKtttv 
i^t^tct),  "  for  thus,"  adds  the  good  old  chronicler, 
"do  men  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  by  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  revenge "  (iv.  205)  :  to 
which  the  modem  historian  adds  another  reflection, 
curioutlj  iUostratiTe  of  the  dilforent  point*  of  view 
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from  which  the  snmf^  rvt  nt  may  be  cont#Tnplatc<1 : — 
"  It  will  be  reculkx-ted  that  in  Uw  veios  of  this 
MTa^  woiran  Um  Libjan  MmI  km  faitwmiwiil 
with  the  ("itc-cian.  Politictil  enmity  in  Greece  Pr  t]«*T 
kills,  but  fteltlom,  if  ever,  inutilatM.  or  thieda  tlic 
Uood  of  moMn.*  (Grate,  Hklorp  ofOr^  foL  iv. 
p.  66.) 

We  hear  little  more  of  Ilarca,  till  its  jj«>litical  px- 
tiBctknivai  completed,  under  the  Ptolemieii,  by  the 
remoTal  of  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitantn  to  the 
new  city  of  Ptoucmam,  erected  on  the  hite  of  the 
former  port  of  Barca.  Indeed,  the  new  city  wnuKi 
MCB  to  have  receired  the  name  of  the  old  one;  fur 
■ftir  this  pariod  the  Keographen>  speak  of  Barca  and 
Ptoletnaia  as  identical.  (Stiab.  xvil  p.  837 ;  PUn. 
T.  5 ;  Steph.  B.)  Ptolemy,  bowerer,  distinginiliM 
tbem  properly,  pladnj;  Barai  uioag  11m  inland  dties 
(iv.  4.  §  1 1 );  a  pn">f  that,  however  de«;i_ve<I,  the  rity 
Still  existed  in  tbe  2iid  centuij  of  oar  era.  In  fact, 
it  loDg  sarviTsd  its  mora  pofirerfiil  rival,  Cyrene. 
Undnr  the  latiT  empire  it  was  an  ('{liitoopal  see,  and 
under  the  Arabs  it  aeenu  (though  some  dispute  this) 
to  haira  Hbhi  to  nnmrad  Hnportanee,  «d  aeooait 
iti  pnmtion  on  the  route  from  K<ryi>t  to  the  we!«tem 
pnvinces  of  North  Africa.  (Ldriai,  iii.  3;  Barth, 
WoMiermgm,  Bus.  p.  405.)  Meaawlifls  ito  name 
has  Bunrived  to  the  jiresent  day  in  that  of  the  dis- 
trict of  which  it  was  the  capital,  the  pnivitKe  of 
Barca,  in  the  regency  «f  Tr^toUf  and  it  waa  trans- 
ferreil,  under  the  IJiiinnri".  to  the  tiirhtilent  Libyan 
j)eo;>]e,  who  lived  as  nouuxis  in  tliat  district.  (Bar- 
ca ki  compi  Fdyan.  tH.  88 ;  Aen.  Polioe.  87.) 
The  Barcuwrns  were  celebrated  for  th.ir  rare  of 
boraes;  and  a  Grwk  writer  re{*>ati(  a  tnuiitionary 
boast  that  they  liad  learnt  tlio  breeding  of  horses 
from  Poseidon,  and  the  use  of  the  chariot  from  Athena. 
(Ste]>h.  B.  g.  p.)  Hms*  were  the  horses  which 
gained  the  lant  AnraHaosof  CjmM  his  pbea  ia  the 
poetry  of  Pindar. 

The  porition  oP  Barca  is  aocorately  described  by 
Seylax  (pp.  45,  40.  Hudson),  who  jilaces  its  harbour 
(A4(M^  6  Kork  Bdp«i}i')  500  stadia  from  CyieDe,and 
€10  from  Hesperides,  and  tbe  city  itaelf  100  stadia 
from  the  .sea,  that  i-i,  by  the  in  .  t  lin  i  I  route,  up  a 
ravine,  for  the  road  is  mocb  longer.  It  stood  oa  the 
mmnit  of  tbe  teiiaises  wbieb  overiook  tbe  W.  coast 
affile  Qnater  Syrt:<,  in  a  pl.iin  whirh,  thoutih  .--nr- 
nwtded  by  the  sandn  of  the  desert  table-land  {Desert 
of  Airea),  is  well  wateradi  and  beontiftiUy  ftftile. 
The  plain  i.-?  calle«i  Kl-M(rjeh.  and  the  same  name 
is  often  given  to  tiie  ruin»  which  mark  the  site  of 
Barea,  bat  theAiabscaU  them  f^ifeifMaA.  These 
ruins  are  very  inronsider.ihle.  which  is  at  once  ac- 
counted for  by  the  nvonled  fact  tliat  the  city  was 
bnilt  of  brick  (Steph.  B.),  and,  in  all  probability, 
nnbumt  brick.  (Barth,  p.  405.)  llie  fiw  ruins 
which  reimun  are  supposed  by  Barth  to  l»e!oiii;  to  the 
Afab  city,  with  the  exceptiim  of  those  of  the  (•i>teni.s, 
OB  which  thtStUke  tbe  other  great  dtiea  of  Africa. 
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'  wa.s  entirely  bnilt,  and  of  which  three  still  remain. 

Ii^aatward  uf  tlie  valley  in  which  the  city  stands  tlie 
raute  to  Cyrene  lies  acnes  the  desert,  and  tbraafh  a 
naiTDW  di  t:!.'.  th>-  diflinilty  "f  whit  h  may  have  Imx-u 
one  tau.-e  ot  tlie  exse  with  which  the  power  of  Barca 
appcara  to  have  Ixi-n  otablisbed.  (Beoobsy,  Do  la 
Cella,  Pacho,  Barth,  romp.  Cvkknaica  ) 

The  above  coin  rcpre.>en!»,  on  the  obverse,  the 
head  of  Amnion,  and  on  the  revenue  the  plant  atU 
pbium,  for  tbe  growth  of  which  Cyrenaica  was 
famous,  with  tbe  legend  B.\PKAI  for  BoptcaiMr. 
(Kckhel.  v.)l.  iv.  p.  128.)  [P.  &] 

BABCA  BACIRIANAE.  [Bactbiava.] 
BABCAEA.  [Babca,  Bahcari.] 
BARCAKI  (Bap«aroi),  the  people  of  BaBCA. 
This  is  made  a  separate  articki  for  tbe  pnrpoee  «f 
oorreeting  tbe  emr  of  most  oompilen,  who  mentioB 
a  Libyan  tribe  of  the  name  on  the  authority  of 
UerodotoB.    That  the  citgr  was  in  the  inid*t  of 
Libyan  tribes,  and  that  ite  popolitiaD  was  to  a  great 
extent  Libyan,  i<  u:;  [un>ti'in.»!tlf  ;   hut  the  name 
Barcaei,  in  Herodutus,  always  refers  to  the  city  and 
its  ndgbboorbood;  and  it  may  easily  be  idemd 
from  his  statements  tliat  the  Libyan  people,  among 
whom  the  city  was  founded,  were  the  Al'schisab. 
Herodotus  expressly  distingaisbes  the  Barcaei,  to- 
jretlii  r  with  the  Cyrenaeans,  from  the  neitrhlxuring 
;  Lib\an  tribe*.  (iiL  13,91.)    It  \&  true  that  Ptolemy 
:  calls  the  nati\-e  tribes  above  the  Libyan  Pentapolis 
BAIK.ITAK  {^apKUTox,  iv.  4.  §  9),  and  that  Vir;;il 
(.<len.  iv.  42),  by  a  poetical  anticipation,  mentions 
the  Barcaei  wmiig  the  Mtivft  peoplaa  of  ILAfiitt  < 

**  Hiiie  daanta  liti  rqpe  bteqaa  foraBtee  Baieaai.* 

But  such  ex^jrcssions  belong  to  a  period  when  the 
naov  bad  bean  kxig  since  extended  from  the  dty  t» 
th«  district  of  which  it  was  tbe  capital,  and  inidi 

Henidiifns  rall.s  IIaih  aka  (Bapvo/r),  iv.  171).  ffOOl 
which  district  in  torn,  as  usual,  the  Libyan  infaa^ 
bttaats  of  farter  time  rseeifed  their  nanw.  (See  abo 
.^tcph.  B.  *.r.  Bapiri):  koX  Bopfraiov  tU>  \'tSvv, 
hapKoiov  l9vos,  but  the  reading  is  doubtful,  and 
recent  editon  give  firet.) 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  denied  that  the  name  may 
po»i>ibly  have  been  of  Libyan  origin;  but  it  is  some- 
what importaBt  to  oheerve  that  Uerodotns  does  not 
make  the  statement  u.«ually  .iscrilxd  to  him.  For 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  eii.»tciice  of  Baix« 
as  a  Libyan  cettlcmeiit  before  its  Grecian  coloni. 
z^ition,  MM?  Pacho  (^Vofoge  dam»  la  Marmariauef 
p.  175,  foil.).  [p.  S.J 

BA'KCINO  (Baptttywv,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  8),  BAH- 
CENG  (//m.  Ant.  pp.  390,  398),  in  the  later 
writers  BA'IJCELU  (Avien.  Or.  Mar.  520)  and 
BABCELONA  {Geogr.  Bar.  iv.  42,  v.  3 ;  Aeth. 
Cotmojfr.  p.  50,  ed.  Basil.  1575),  which  name  it 
still  preserves,  was  a  city  of  the  Laletani,  on  the  K. 
coast  of  Hi.^jiania  Tarraronen>Ls,  a  little  N.  of  the 
river  fiubricatus  {Uointjfat),  and  about  half  way  be* 
tweeatheIbeni8(iE'ftro)aodtbePyranees.  Tbe  only 
informatirni  resji.rtiii::  its  early  history  ronststs  in 
<iome  "native  traditions  referred  to  by  the  later  Boauua 
writers,  to  the  efleet  tbat  it  was  ibonded  by  Heretdra 
400  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Hamilcar  ikrcas,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  fiunily.  (Oros.  m  143;  luihrno,  XMe- 
civn.  vol.  i.  ,•?«,)  1  :  Auson.  Epist.  xxiv.  G8.  99, 
J'unica  U'lrcino.)  Under  the  Romans  it  was  B 
colony,  with  the  .Mimanw  of  Faventia  (PUn.  iS.  8. 
S.  4),  or,  ill  full,  t'oloniit  Favtutia  Julia  Auijii.ita 
Pia  Barcino.  (loser,  ap.  Gruter,  p.  426,  nut.  6,  (i.) 
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Meh  Oi>  ^  mrntinns  it  UDOOg  thfe  mall  towns  of 
tlip  (iivlrirt,  j)ro{>aLly  u  It  vrns  tK\ij[t»ed  by  its  nci^rh- 
bour  TiuTacu;  but  it  mtj  be  gathfrnl  from  later 
vsim  that  it  gimdiMUj  grew  in  wealth  and  coom- 
qneooe,  fiiToorad  as  it  was  with  a  beantiful  atnation 
and  an  exodlent  harboor.  (Arien.  Or.  Mar.  L  e. ; 
"  £t  Barcilonom  amoeiia  sedes  ditioin.")  It  enjoyed 
iwinnniy  from  imperial  burtbeoa.  (Paul  Dig.  1. 
tit  15,  de  Ceoa.)  U  tnodeni  tinm  ft  haa  entirtly 
fiU{)pl;int«ti  Takraco  in  iiii["irt;iiice,  owinj;  to  its 
aubmittinfc  to  tlia  Moon  wbea  thej  deatro/ed  the 
latter  ritj. 

A>  tlic  land  ha.s  cair.t  l  njton  tbc  «»a  along  this 
coast,  the  modcru  city  btaods  for  the  moct  part  K.  of 
the  andent  one,  enlj  a  partiflB  «f  tlie  ats  being 

oiiuiMiTi  to  tlif^  two.  The  Hiins  of  the  ancient  city 
are  iocoaudemble;  thej  are  described  bj  Labwde 

229). 

Thava  to  *  ooio  of  Galba,  with  the  epigrapb,  ool. 
BARriNo.  VAvntu.  (Raaeha,  Let.  lUi  Num. 
s.  r.)  [P.  S.] 

BARDERATE,  a  town  of  Ligoria.  included  by- 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7)  aiiiont:  thf  "  noliilb  oppida  "  of 
the  interior  rf  that  firoviure,  botwcea  the  Apennines 
and  the  Padaa;  hot  notwitlistiiidiBf  this  epithet, 
wp  find  no  other  mention  of  the  name;  and  ita  sitn- 
ation  i^  wholly  unknown.  The  modem  town  of 
Bri,  supposed  by  8onir  writera  to  ceettpy  its  site,  is 
certainly  too  near  i'ollentia.  C£.U.B.] 

BARDINES.  [CiiRYsoBRHOAa.] 

HAKIX),  a  city  of  Hisponia  Ulterior,  mentioned 
br  IJrr  (xxiii.  21).  Its  site  is  not  known.  [P.  S.] 
'  BAKE'A  {Baptla,  PtoL  u.  4.  §8;  Baria,  Ceojrr. 
Jiar.  iv.  42:  I'era),  a  town  of  the  H.a.sluli.  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  in  Um  aztretne  SK.,  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  profinee  of  Baetica,  thongh  within 
the  boundaries  of  Tarnic«non>!s.  (I'liii.  iii.  .1.  4, 
atber^Utm  Baetieae  Uarea;  Fiorez,  £sp.  6.  x.  4, 
ix.  4;  couiB,  Serthu,  p.  35.)  [P.  S.] 

BATiGASA  (Bi^yaaa:  Eth.  ^apyaar)v6%),  a 
city  of  Caiia.  The  Ethnic  name  is  given  bj  Ste- 
phanni  on  the  authority  of  Apolkiifaia  in  fato  Cmka. 
1  lu  ro  an?  .ilso  cmns  of  B.irfr;u'-.i  with  the  epigraph 
BafTftut^ifitv.  It  to  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  656), 
wbov  aAer  apeakfaif  of  CWdiw,  aajB,  then  Cenama 
an'!  P..ir;:a^a,  small  plact*s  afnive  the  sea."  The 
next  place  that  he  mentions  is  Ualicamassus.  BaN 
fMa  to  thareftn  between  Cnidtis  and  HaHeainaaaaa. 
Lp^ak**  pLwf';*  Bargasa  in  hi.s  map,  bv  cc^nji-rture,  at 
tlte  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cos,  at  a  pla^f  which  he 
aMffca  Djiwata;  thto  aeemt  to  be  the  Giva  of 
rmmer.  Neither  of  them  atatea  the  aathority  fur 
thi«  p»^ition.  [G.  L.] 

BARGULIDI,  a  town  in  Epdna  of  uioartain 

site.  (Liv.  xxix.  12.) 

BABGU'SII  (BofiTuiMrtot),  one  ofthe  leaser  peoples 
K.  of  the  llergetes,  in  Uispania  Tarmconca<d»,  pn>- 
bnMr  al(jn^  the  river  Sagarra.  (Polyb.  iii.  35;  Liv. 
xxi.  19,  23;  Stcph.  U.  #.  r.;  Ukert,  (feogr<ip*»s, 
n.1.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  427.)  [P'S*] 

BAHGY'LIA  (tA  B<vryvAia!  Etk.ha(rfvKiArnt: 
and  Bargrletes,  Cic  ad  Fam.  xiiL  56),  a  city  of 
Caria  (St<*{>Ii.  t.  v.),  "which  the  Cariana  name 
Andanos,  calling  it  a  foundatioo  of  Acliillee;  and  it 
is  near  lasna  and  Ifyndcts."  Meto  (i.  16),  who 
calU  it  BargyloM,  also  places  it  i  n  flu-  Kay  nf  lavu^; 
and  the  bay  of  Iai>us  was  also  called  BargyUeticus. 
(Lit.  zzxriL  17;  Polyb.  xvi.  12.)  Chandler,  who 
wsas  in  theae  parte,  ooaM  not  find  Baisylia.  Leake 
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conjectares  that  it  may  bo  on  the  baj  batlieeu 

Pasha  Limine  and  Asi/n  K'ihst. 

There  was  nt  Bargylia  a  .statue  of  Artemis  Cin- 
dyas  imder  the  bare  ^ky,  probably  in  a  temple,  about 
which  statae  the  incredible  story  was  told,  that 
neither  rain  nor  mow  ever  fell  on  it.  (Polyb.  xvi.  . 
12;  comp.  the  corrupt  passage  in  Straho,  p.  658, 
and  Groskord's  note,  rd.  iii.  p.  54.)  Philip  IIL  of . 
Macedonia  had  a  garrison  in  Bargylia  which  the  Ro> 
mans  roquiml  him  to  witluhaw  a.>  one  of  the  terms 
of  peace  (Lir.  zzziiL  SO;  Pulyb.  xviL  2i  xviii.Sl); 
and  die  Bansyliatae  were  declared  fk«e.    [0.  L.^ 

BARIS  (BoV'j),  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  situated, 
according  to  Nicholas  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Antiq. 

i.  3.  §  26),  near  the  district  of  Minyas,  the  Mhtni  of 
Scripture.  According  to  tlii^  lil>torian  it  was  this 
place  where  the  ark  rested  before  the  deluge.  i>L 
llaitiB  (M*m.  tmt  VArmei^,  f«L  L  p.  M5)  iden- 
tifies  it  with  Aft.  Varat,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Armenia.    (Comp.  Chcaney,  Exptd.  Eupkrat.  vol. 

ii.  pb  7;  Ritter,  Erdhmit,  voL  X.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J. 
BARIS,  a  river  of  Limyb«sa,  in  India.  [P. 
BARIS.  [Veuetim.] 

BA'KIUM  (Bdptoy.  Bofdft  t  Etk.  Barinns),  a 

inarititiie  city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  rtias't  of  the 
,\(iriatic,  siixiut  75  miles  from  lirundu-sium,  and  36 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidiis.  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  283, 
gives  700  st.adia  for  tlu'  funner,  and  400  for  the 
latter  distance;  but  both  are  greatly  overstated. 
Comp.  Itin.  Ant,  p.  1 1 7 ;  Tab.  Pcut. ;  and  RomanelB, 
ToL  ii.  p.  160.)  It  is  still  called  Bari,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  eqnal 
consideration  in  ancient  times.  No  mention  of  it  is 
foand  in  hi.<*toi7  prc^ions  to  the  conqnest  of  Apulia 
by  the  Romans,  and  we  have  no  account  of  its  origin, 
but  ita  coins  attest  that  it  had  early  received  a  great 
amount  of  Greek  hiflnence,  probably  from  the  neigh- 

!h.(i  in;;  tity  (if  Tarcntuiii;  and  jirove  that  it  tiinst 
have  been  a  place  of  some  ronsideraUon  in  the  3rd 
century  B.  C.  (Millingen,  ytmiitmaHq^e  dt  P/toN!r, 
p.  149  :  MomniM  Ii,  Das  ROtnischt  Munzwism,  p. 
335.)  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Livy  (xL  18). 
and  noHeed  hjr  Horace  as  a  fishin^-lown.  {Bwi 
mofnin  ]ii.<rosi,  S/it.  t.  97.)  Tacitus  also  men- 
tions it  aa  a  iiouicmuin  of  Apulia,  and  the  name 
to  fbond  fai  Sfanbo,  PBny,  and  the  ether  geographera 
among  the  towns  belonging  to  that  province.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xvi.  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
PtoL  fiL  1.  §  15;  Mek,  ii.  4;  LA.  Colon.  ]».  211.) 
Its  position  <ni  thf  Via  Ajijiia  "r  Tnijana.  as  well  as 
its  port,  contributed  to  presvr>e  it  from  decay,  hut 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  condition 
of  an  ordinary  municipil  town  iiDti!  aHi  r  tin-  fill  of 
the  Western  Empire.  But  in  iLe  lotli  (i  nniry,  afttx 
its  pOHscssion  had  been  I  ni:  (li.sputed  by  tlie  Lom- 
bards, Saracens,  and  Gnck.s,  it  tVll  into  the  liaiuis 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the  capital  uf 
Apulia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Catapan  or  governor 
of  the  province.  It  stiil  contains  near  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  see  of  an  archbibhop  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  now  called  the  TVrro  di 
Bari  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  remain  there,  except 
several  inscriptions  of  Roimm  date;  but  excavations 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  brought  to  light  numerous 
|iainted  Taacsi  which,  as  well  as  ita  coini,  attest  the 
inflnenoe  of  Oreek  art  and  dvlltoatioa  at  Barium, 
(liomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  158;  Swinburne's  TrarrU, 
vol.  L  p.  191 — 200;  Ginstiniani,  IHz.  Otogr.  voU  ii. 
^  178^197.)  A  emaa  nad  leadh^  dfaect  fttn 
Barium  to  Tarentun  to  meirtkned  m  the  Itm.  Ant. 
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(p.  119):  Uio  distance  u  ccrrecUj  given  at  60  R.  i 
milM.  [B.H.B.] 


COIN  OF  BAnitnc 

B  AKNA  {Bdpra,  Arrian.  Tnd.  27),  a  «inall  nllage 
at  which  the  tltet  of  ^Keanliiis  halted  for  a  short 
time.  It  iTM  llie  next  place  to  Balomum,  and  u 
probably  tho  aame  as  the  Badara  (Baidpa  TtSpt^ 
aiai)  of  Ptolemy,  (vi  21.  §  5.)  (Vincent,  Narig. 
1^ Indian  Oceait,  vol.  i.  p.  250.)  [V.] 

BARS'US  {Bapyovs),  a  town  on  the  Vial^nati:i, 
and  apparen  ly  upon  the  confines  of  Illyria  aaa  Mii- 
Mdonia,  between  Lyclinidiis  ami  lleracleia.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strab.  TiL  p.  322.)  Leake,  however,  coiucctarea 
that  it  maj  be  the  aame  {thwe  M  AniMft,  B  being 
a  conunon  llaoedoiuan  prefix.  (Leake,  iVbriAem 
C^vipfl.  voLiii.  p.316.)  [AsnMA.] 

BAROMACI.  [CAttAmmAOOB.] 

BAR.SAIIPSE  {Bofxrin^),  a  place  mentionwl 
bj  Ptolemj  (t.  18.  §  5)  as  being  on  the  E.  bank  of 
theEnpfanlM.  Lat.S«<>  15',  lonir.  TS^aO'.  Bitter 
(Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  10(W)  fixes  its  position  S.E. 
of  Betham-maria  at  the  spot  where  the  Kuphmtes 
makes  a  bend  to  tlio  W.  opposite  to  the  caves  and 
mills  <if  Kl  A  Latin.  Tho  imino  is  Syrian,  and  has 
been  identified  as  Beth-Sliemeah,  or  Temple  of  the 
San.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BARSITA.  [BoRsirPA.] 

B.A.I{YCiA  Z^V,  BAKYGAZE'NUS  SIXUS.  [Lt- 

1>IA.] 

B.\SA  or  BASAG.  a  place  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  8.  32), 
pertups  kientical  with  Ptolemy's  Abisa  or  Abiasaf^ 
a  city  Mtuafpfl  on  the  Gulf  "f  Salarhitae,  npar  the 
Straitii  of  tlie  PiT>ian  Gulf.  This  aiR-ient  site  Forster 
identifies  with  Abissa,  a  town  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Bassas,  between  Ilarmin 
and  Ras-al-Had,  under  the  Palhciros  Mountains, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  the  Dith-mi  monies  of  Pto- 
lemy, (^roiia.  voLiLpp.l82,a35.)   [0.  W.] 

BASANI'TES  MOXS  (Baawtrov  Xttw  Spot, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  27),  fi)nn<>'l  a  ])ortion  of  the  nxky 
boaodsry  of  the  a'do  Valley  to  the  east.  It  lay 
about  ht.  S3^  N.,  between  Syene  and  Berenice  on  t)w 
Ke<l  Sea.  In  its  imniediatp  nei:,'l(l>  >iirli<T<>l  were  i)rr>- 
bably  the  Ca&tra  Lapidarionun  of  the  Nutitia  Imperii. 
Hm  stono  (Bovovot).  fiun  whieb  tbe  moontain  de- 
rived ita  name,  wrus  the  Lapis  Lydins  of  Pliny 
(snvL  20.  §  22),  and  was  used  iu  architecture  fur 
ooraioee  of  buildings,  tar  whetirtones,  aad  abo  in  tbe 
assay  uf  metals.  Gcolop^  doaibtwbcther  the  Ba- 
sanus  were  basalt  or  hornblende,       [W.  B.  D.J 

BASANTE,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonn,  called  ad 
Ba-^ante  in  Peutinirer.  Table,  wherejus  in  sfveral 
Itineraries  (.!«/.  p.  131, //jtr.  j>.563)  ami  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  16.  §  8)  it  is  called  i5a>.siana  (Baircr/aj'n.) 
I^iins  of  the  place  an  still  existing  near  the  villa^-e 
of  Dobrinczp.  [L.  S.] 

BASHAN  (Baffdy,  BaeroMins),  sometimes  rejirc- 
aentod  as  identical  with  Batanaea;  but  as  I;  isliuii 
was  comprehended  in  tho  country  called  I'enu'a  by 
JcMphas,— whieli  he  eittads  from  Uacfaaenis  to 
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IVlla,  and  crefl  north  of  that— (for  he  reekoos 
Gadara  as  the  (ajjital  of  Peraca,  B.  J.  iv.  7.  ^  .'!), 
and  Peraea  is  distiogoisbed  from  liataoaea  {^AtU. 
xvii.  13.  §  4,  B.J.  iii,  3.  §  5),  they  are  certainlr 
distinct.  It  was  inh.abited  by  the  Amorites  at  the 
period  of  the  coming  iu  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  on  tbe  conqnest  of  Of^,  waa  aettled  bj  the  half- 
tribo  of  Manasseh.  {.\'umb.  xxL  33—35,  xxxii.; 
IhiU.  iii.  1—17.)  It  extended  firom  the  brook 
Jabbok  (Zurka)  to  Moant  HemoQ  (GcAei-e**- 
Slieik-ft),  and  w.i3r  divided  into  several  districts,  cf 
which  we  have  particular  mention  of  "  tiie  country 
of  Argob," — anerwaida  named  from  its  conijuen>r 
"  Bx-lian-havoth-.Tair"  (Ih.  v  13,  14),  — an  1  IMrei, 
in  which  was  situated  the  royal  city  Aataroth. 
(DeuL  I.  4,  Jb$k.  xiii.  12, 29--31.)  It  was  cele- 
brated for  the  excellency  of  its  pxstnres;  and  the 
sheep  and  oxen  of  Bashiin  wen^  juoverbial.  {Deut. 
jomi.  14;  /W.  xxii.  12;  £sfL  xxxix.  18;  Amof, 
iv.  1.)    For  its  civil  history  see  Pekab.\.  [G.W.] 

BASl'LI.V.  1.  (/i(W</,'or  Bale),  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Bale,  is  first  mentioned  1  1  y  Ammianoa 
Marccllinus  (xxx.  3),  who  speaks  of  a  fortress, 
Itobur,  beiny  built  nejir  B:isilta  by  the  emperor 
Valentuuan  L  a.d.  374.  After  the  rum  of  Augusta 
I{auracomm  {Augst),  I^ilia  became  a  place  cf 
importance,  and  m  the  Ketitta  it  b  named  dvltae 
Basilicnsium.  It  is  Bofc  mentioned  hi  tha  Itinenriea 
or  the  Table. 

2.  This  name  oecfin  hi  (he  Antoiune  Itin.  be* 
twcea  Durocortoniin  (Bheimt),  and  Axuoniia 
rAxvssiiAj,  and  the  distance  is  marked  x.  fniin 
Dnroeortomm  aad  xii.  from  Aznemia.  D'Anvillo 
(A'ofi'cf )  iii.ikes  a  guess  at  its  position.     [G.  L  "] 

BAiii'LlA.  The  island  which  Pytheas  called  Aba- 
lus,  Timaens  called  Baailia.  (Plm.  xxxviL  7.  s.  1 1 .) 
It  product\l  amber.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hultia 
of  Pytheas  was  the  Baailia  of  Timaeus.  Zeusii  (p. 
370)  reasonabljr  raggMte  that,  although  there  is  a 
confusion  in  the  geop^phy  wliicli  canisct  l>e  satis- 
factorily unravelled,  the  wwd  Basiiia  is  the  name  uf 
the  present  idaad  OetA  [Baltia  and  )I  kntu.n  o- 
MON.]  [K.  G.  L.] 

BA'SILIS  (BouriXjr,  Boo-iXff  :  £tL  BoffiAixiji), 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrh.-uiia,  on  the 
Alpbeius,  saiil  to  have  In-cn  foandeil  by  the  Arcadian 
king  Cypaelus,  and  containing  a  temple  of  the  Eleo- 
sinian  Demeter.  It  is  identified  by  Kiejiert  in  his 
map  with  the  Cypsela  mentioned  by  Thncydides  (v. 
33).  There  arc  a  few  remains  of  Barilil  near  Ay- 
pariMtia.  (Pans.  viii.  30.  §  5;  Athen.  p.  609,  e.; 
btenh.  B. «.«.;  Leake,  Morta,  vol.  ii  p.  293 ;  K<iss, 
IMtm  im  Peb^xnuieMf  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  [CYrsbLA. j 

HASSAK.  [PiiiGAUiA.] 

BAbSlAiSA.  [BAaAMTE.] 

BASTA,  a  town  of  CabOnia,  dearrtbed  by  PKnj 
(iii.  11.  s.  16)  as  situated  between  Ilydruntnm  and 
the  lapygian  Promontory.  Its  name  is  still  re- 
tained by  the  little  village  ef  Vad»  near  Poggim^ 
about  10  miles  SW.  of  Otranto,  and  19  from  fh.i 
Capo  della  Leuca  (the  lapygian  Promontory). 
Galateo,  a  leeal  topographer  of  the  16tb  centnry, 
speaks  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  as  vi.-il  le 
in  his  lime;  while  witliont  the  walls  were  niuiUTuns 
sepulchres,  in  which  weie  discovered  roses,  anns, 
and  oilier  objects  uf  bronze,  a.s  wi  l!  as  an  inscription, 
curious  as  being  one  of  the  mast  considerable  relic* 
of  the  SIessjij)ian  dialect.  (Galateo,  de  Siht  lapg^ 
f^inf,  ])[>.  96, 97  ;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  30, 31 ;  Gruter, 
i/Mcr.  pp.  14  j-a;  Muinmscn^  Unter  Jtalit^Aem  DUk*  . 
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The  Bastkkbim  of  Pliny,  mentioned  bv  him 
sboitlj  aftenranlx  amoag  the  "  Calabronun  Mediter- 
naei,**  most  certa&dj  be  the  inhalntuita  of  Basta, 
thttogh  the  ethnic  form  is  curious.      [E.  H.  B.] 

BASTARljAE  (Baaripvax)  or  BASTEKNAE 
(BoTTtpMu),  MM  of  the  most  powerfU  tribes  of  Sar- 
mati*  Roiopaen,  fir>st  iKvame  kno\ni  to  the  IJ<>- 
mans  in  the  wars  uilli  I'liilip  and  ren>eus,  kinj^s  of 
)Urrdoni&,  to  the  latter  of  whom  they  ihniiihed 
20.000  mercenaries.  Various  accounts  were  pivcn  of 
their  origin;  but  thej  were  pencrally  snpponcd  to  be 
ef  the  German  race.  Their  first  M>ttlemeuts  in  Sur- 
metift  aeem  to  have  been  in  the  highlands  between 
the  7%tu$  and  March,  whence  they  pressed  forward 
to  the  lower  DanulK*,  as  far  a.-s  Us  mouth,  where  a 
portico  of  the  people,  settling  in  tlie  island  of  Feuck, 
obtained  the  name  of  PKVcmr.  Tbey  also  extended 
to  !!;'•  S.  >'.ili'  i>{  the  Danulx',  where  tln-y  iraile  jirc- 
datory  iociirBioQit  into  Huace,  and  engaged  in  war 
with  the  itovemorg  of  the  Boinaii  prorinee  of  M;>ce- 

d  They  were  driven  back  acn«^M  the  DamiU'  I 

bj  M.  Crassus,  in  b.  c.  SO.  In  the  later  gcographern 
find  tb«m  settled  betireen  the  Trras  (Dniester) 
and  B<)rysthene«  {I>nUp<r'),  the  Petu ini  remaining 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Other  tribes  of  them 
an  mcotiooed  mdw  the  naisM  ef  AtmoDl  and  Si* 
done-.  They  were  a  wild  people,  remarkahle  for 
their  :>tature  and  their  courage.  Thcr  lived  entirely 
hj  war;  and  earned  their  women  and  ehiUran  widi 
then  on  waggons.  Their  main  force  was  their  ca- 
valiy,  sappMled  bj  a  light  infantry,  trained  to  kin-p 
np,  em  at  fnU  speed,  with  the  horsemen,  each  of 
whom  was  accompanied  by  one  of  these  foot -soldiers 
(ro^Sdrift).  Tlieir  government  was  regal.  (I'o- 
Jyb.  xx\\.  9;  Strah.  ii.  pp.  93.  U8,  vi.  pp.  291, 294, 
Tii.  p.  305,  et  seq. ;  .Siymn.  /V.  50;  Memnon,  29; 
Appian,  MUkr.  69,  71,  de  Reh.  Maeed  16 ;  Dioo 
Cas."'.  xxxiv.  17,  li.  23,  et  seq.;  Plut  .^lewi.  Paul  12; 
Lir.  xl.  5, 57|  et  seq.,  xliv.  S6,  et  «eq.}  Tao.  Ann. 
iL  65,  Gtrm.  46  ;  Justin,  xadL  S ;  Plin.  ir.  12.  s. 
25;  PtoL  iii.  T).  §  19  ;  and  many  other  {as-sages  of 
andoit  writers;  Ukert,  Georg.  d,  Grieck,  U.  Rum. 
ToL  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  427,  428.)  [P.  S.] 

BASTI:  1  A  XI.  HASTl  i  A  \I.  BASTU'M  (Ba<r. 
nproJ'oi,  B<uTTiT(u-o(,  Baarot/Aoi},  according  to 
Stnbo,  were  a  people  of  Uispania  Baetica,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  S.  coast,  fnnn  Caljio  on  the  \V.  to 
Barea  on  the  1:^  which  was  called  from  them  fiA»- 
nTAMiA  (BoerrifTwfe).  Tliejr  also  extended  inlrad, 
f>n  the  E.,  alon::  M.  Orospcda.  But  Ptolemy  dis- 
tinguishes the  Baatuli  from  the  Ba.'sletaiii,  plating 
the  latter  E.  of  the  former,  as  fiv  as  the  borders  of 
the  Or.KT.VM.  and  exU  niiin^  the  Bastuli  W.  .as  f.ir 
as  the  month  of  the  liaeti.'^.  They  were  a  mixed  rare, 
partly  Iberian  and  partly  Phoenieian,  and  heiue 
PtMlemy  speak.-*  of  them  as  Ba<TTuCAoi  oi'  KaAui-af  i  .il 
Tioivoi..  and  Appian  rails  them  BAa<TTo<;»oi»'iK:f i 
iUup.  56).  (.Mrak  iii.  pp.  139,  155,  l.-if.,  )G2; 
.Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  0  ;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §§  (i,  9; 
Lkcrt.v.l.  ii.pt.  1,  pp.308, 309, 31 5, 406).  [P.S.] 

BA'STl-V.    [AlBnTBSA  Bastia.] 

B.\TA  (Bira),  a  vill^  and  harbiaur  In  Sarmatia 
Asiatica,  on  the  Kuxine,  400  stadia  S.  of  Sinda,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  fllTChnis.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  496;  FtoL  r.  9.  §  8.)  [P. 

BATANA.  [RcBATA!rA.3 

BATA.NAEA  (DaTOiai'a),  a  di.striet  to  the  NE. 
of  Palestine,  situated  between  Gauluoitis  (which 
bdOBded  OaKfce  on  the  east,  and  extended  firom  the 

S»  of  Tilf-ri-i-s  til  till'  -^l  uri  t'.s  of  the  Jordan)  and 
Jtoraea  or  Auraaitis,  having  Trachonitis  oa  the 


'north.  (Reland, /'a/'TM^  p.  108.)  It  wa.s  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Ucrod  the  Great  by  Augustas 
(Joseph.  AnL  xt.  10.  $  1),  and  aftarwMds  oomprs- 
hcn  lcil  with  Ituraea  (or  Aulonitis)  and  Trachonitis, 
in  the  tetrarrhy  ot  Philip  (xvii.  13.  §  4;  comp.  St, 
Luke,  iii.  1 ;  Itclaud,  pp.  108,  202.)  It  is  reckoned 
to  Syria  hy  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  2.')),        {C.  W.] 

BATAVA  CASTKA  (/ Ww),  also  tailed  Bnta- 
Tinom  oppidum,  a  town  or  rather  a  fort  in  Vinde> 
licia,  at  the  point  where  the  Aenan  flmvs  into  the 
Danube,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Boiodurum.  it 
derived  its  name  frr>m  the  fact  that  the  i^nth  Bata« 
Tian  cohort  was  stationed  there.  (Eofnpp.  ViL 
Sever.  22.  and  27;  NotU.  Imper.)         [L.  S.] 

B.\  rA\T.  or  BATA'VI  (Barovof,  Bardovot), 
for  the  Komans  seem  to  have  proooonced  the  name 
both  ways  ( Juren.  viii.  5! ;  Lnran,  i.  431 ),  a  people 
who  are  first  iiiontior.cd  hy  Caesar  (H.  G.  iv.  10). 
The  name  is  also  written  Vatavi  in  some  MSS.  of 
Caesar;  and  there  ars  other  varietiee  of  die  name. 
'  The  Batavi  were  a  hrancli,  or  part  of  the  Chatti,  a 
German  people,  who  left  their  home  in  consequence 
of  dooMstie  broils,  and  ccenpied  an  isbud  m  the 
Bhine,  where  they  became  included  in  tile  Boman 
fjnpir^  though  they  paid  the  Bomaaa  no  taxes,  and 
knew  not  what  H  was  to  be  grooad  by  the  PnUieaai: 
they  were  oidy  used  as  soldiers.  (Tac.  Germ.  i.  29, 
Iliat.  iv.  12.)  They  o»  rnpicd  this  islaod  in  Caesar's 
time.  n.  c.  55,  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  thqr 
had  been  there.  The  Ratavi  wen-  pood  hoieeUiBlly 
anil  were  employed  as  (  avahy  by  tlie  Bomans  In 
their  campaigns  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  Britain 
(Taa  Ilitt.  iv.  12),  and  also  txs  infantry  ( .\ijrtc.  3G). 
In  the  time  of  Vitellios  (a.  d.  69)  Ciaudiu.s  Civilis, 
a  Batavian  chief,  who,  or  one  of  his  ancestors,  as 
we  may  infer  from  his  name,  had  obtained  the  title 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  rose  in  arms  against  the  Romans. 
After  a  des]Krate  struggle  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
Batavi  were  reduced  to  •ubmissioo.  (Tac.  HuL  iv. 
12—37;  54 — 79,  t.  14 — 26.)  But  as  we  learn 
from  tlie  pas&age  of  T.uitu.s  alre.-»dy cited  (Ct  rrn.  29), 
ther  remained  free  from  the  visits  of  the  Roman  tax> 
gatherer;  and  they  had  the  soondfakfr  tide  «if  brstheri 
and  friends  of  tiie  Ilonian  fieeple.  Bataviaa  CWndlJ 
are  mentioned  as  employed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  they  swam  the  Diaube  in  fidl  armour  (IMon 
Cass.  l.\ix.  9;  and  note  In  the  edition  of  Beimarus, 
p.  1482).  During  the  Boman  occupation  of  Britain, 
WaXtm  were  often  stationed  in  the  island. 

The  Batavi  were  cmj)loypd  in  tlie  Roman  armies 
tks  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera;  and  they  arc  mentioned  on  ooa 
occ-LMon  as  being  in  garrison  at  Sinniom  in  Flu- 
nonia.  (Zosim.  iii.  35.) 

The  Batavi  were  men  of  large  .size  (T-ac.  ni$L 
iv.  14,  v.  IS),  with  H^'ht  or  re.l  li.iir  ( .Martial,  zir. 
170;  Aurieonms  Batavu.s,  Sil.  iii.  608). 

Tlie  Batavi  were  included  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia,  as  Gallia  is  defined  by  Caesar  (/i.  G.  iv.  10), 
who  niaices  the  Bliiuc  its  easterti  botmdary  from  its 
source  in  tlx  to  its  outlet  in  the  Ocean.  The 

names  of  the  places  within  the  limits  of  their  settle- 
ment appear  to  show  that  this  country  was  originally 
Gallic.  The  Batavi  <Hc\ii>ied  an  island  (Insula  Ba- 
tavorum,  Caesar,  B,  G.  iv.  10).  Caesar  was  in- 
formed, for  he  only  knew  it  by  hearsay,  that  the 
Mi»¥4i  receivetl  a  hninth  frnm  the  Rhine;  this  linuu  li 
was  called  Vahalis,  or  Vacalus,  according  to  some 
of  the  best  MSS.  of  Ckesar,  now  the  Wati.  The 
loeiining  of  th<i  n'lssaLre  of  Caesar,  in  whtih  lie 
describes  tite  ''  Insula  Butavonun,"  appoars  to  bo 
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tint  the  kbad  of  the  Batav]  wss  formiHl  hj  the 
Waal,  or  the  branch  from  the  Rhine,  tin-  M>,<si,  and 
the  mun  itnm  of  the  Bhioe,  m  that  the  Ooeaa 
traold  bound  the  khnd  on  tiM  nwt;  but  this  is  not 

what  he  says,  according  to  some  texts  (j^c  Schnei- 
itt't  CautWy  iv.  326).  Tacitui  {Ann.  ii.  6)  d»- 
wribfli  tbe  Bhhi*  as  dividing  into  two  itnann  at 

thi'  p  int  nlnTP  thf  B:itavian  territory  bcjrins  (apTuI 
prmcipioiu  agri  Batavi},  aad  cxmtwuing  ita  n^iid 
Mniw,  udv  fin  hrm  nanw,  to  tlw  ^hui.  The 
stream  on  the  Gallic  >idf,  which  is  wider  and  less 
rapid,  receives  from  the  natives  the  name  Vabalis, 
wUch  name  ie  som  dmged  to  that  of  Mosa,  bj 
the  outlet  of  wliich  rivi-r  it  enters  tlie  same 
Ocean  as  the  Rhine  — We  may  infer  from  this 
pttwa;;e  that  Tacitns  oonoeiTed  the  bland  as 
fbrmed  I'V  th"  main  branch  of  the  Rhine,  by  the 
other  hmiich  called  the  Valiali:*,  which  Auwd  into  the 
Mom,  by  the  course  of  the  Mosa  to  the  »ea,  after  it 
had  receive<l  the  Vahalis,  and  by  the  Ocean  on  the 
west  And  the  interpretation,  which  is  the  true 
mnanlm;  of  his  words,  in  ainfirmed  by  another 
passage  {Hist.  iv.  12),  in  which  he  says  that  the 
Ocean  was  the  western  boundary  of  tlw  island 
(afnnte).  riiny  (iv.  15)  makes  the  Inftnla  Bata- 
vornm  nearly  100  M.  P.  in  len{,'th,  which  in  about 
the  di.Ht.ance  fnwn  the  fort  of  SchenJ»»$chanz,  where 
the  first  reparation  of  the  Rhine  takes  place,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Maoi.  This  fort  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  fort  named  Herispick,  which  place,  as  wo 
hjam  fipMn  a  writer  of  the  nintli  ifntnry.  w.i.s  at  th.it 
tune  the  point  of  aepaimtioii  of  the  Rhine  and  Waal, 
wlddi  are  teeribed  as  rarroiinffing  die  **  Prarincia 
Datna."  (Walckeiuer,  Geixj.  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  40.1.) 
The  result  of  all  these  authorities  appears  to  be  tliat 
the  islaiid  was  fenned  \tf  the  bn\ircation  of  the 
Kliino,  the  nortliem  branch  of  which  t-ntors  the  ."*ea 
at  Katwyck,  a  few  miles  north  of  Lcjden,  by  the 
Wul,  and  the  ooorse  of  the  Haas  after  it  has  to- 
C('ivi-<1  tlic  W;i:il,  and  by  the  nea.  The  Waal  .seems 
to  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  and  the 
l^we  ef  its  Junction  wHh  the  Mmb  nay  have  Tsried. 

WalekenMr,  follow-in;;  ("hidendiq/s  text,  cndeavmirs 
to  esplain  the  paj>sage  in  Caesar,  who,  accoahn;;  to 
that  text,  says  that  the  "  Mosa  ....  having  received 
a  portion  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  called  Vuhnli.s,  and 
makes  the  IilsuU  UatavorDui,  flows  into  the  Ocean, 
and  it  is  not  father  from  the  Ocean  than  Ixxx. 
M.P.,  that  it  paases  into  tlx-  llhi  nu'i."  Bnt  Walckc- 
naer's  attempt  is  a  failure,  ami  he  helps  it  out  by 
sUchtly  alterin;:  Oudendoq/s  text,  which  he  pro- 
fesw-d  to  f  illow.  Though  C-aesar's  text  is  uncertain, 
it  is  hardly  uncertain  what  he  means  to  say. 

Tlie  fir^t  writer  who  calls  thi.«i  isUnd  Batavia  is 
Zostmos  (iii.  6),  end  he  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Constuithis  (a.d.  358),  this  ishind,  which  wiu 
once  Bomao,  was  in  the  p()sses.sion  of  the  Salii,  who 
were  Franks.  Batavia  was  no  donht  the  genuine 
name,  which  is  preserred  in  Befmee,  the  name  of  a 
district  at  the  btfnrcatiou  (  f  the  Rhine  and  the 
WaaL  The  CaaninefiUes,  or  Cannine&tee  (Plhi. 
XT.  15;  Tae.  tH$L  ir.  15),  a  people  of  the  same 
rat  e  as  th<'  Ratavi,  also  oi-cupied  tlic  i.-l.ind,  and  .%s 
the  Batavi  seem  to  have  been  in  the  eo^item  part,  it 
is  sDppoeed  that  the  Canninefiites  occupied  the 
western  j)art.  The  Canninefates  vcn-  subdued  by 
Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Pat.  ii. 

105.)  TIm  diief  ^aee  was  Luficdiiinim  (leycfea). 
This  name,  I.uf^dnnum,  is  Celtic  a.s  well  as  Ba- 
tavtxiurum,  the  other  chief  town  of  the  ishuid, 
lAidi  oonflm  tin  sappoiilian  that  the  Cdti^ 
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originally  extended  as  far  north  as  the  month  and 
lower  conr*!  of  the  Rhine ;  and  Tacitus  {HUt, 
ir.  12)  statee  this  distinct^,  in  the  time  of  Nero 
(Tac  Aim.  x.  80)  the  Roman  eemwandtr  Cofbnk, 

who  wa«  in  the  Island,  employed  his  sokliers  who 
had  nothing  to  do,  in  digging  a  canal  to  unite  the 
Rhine  and  the  Haas.  It  was  93  )L  P.  n  la^rth, 

or  170  stadia  .acronlini;  to  Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  30). 
It  ran  from  Lugdunum  past  Ddft  to  the  Haas 
bdow  JtottefJam,  and  entered  tlie  Moo$  at  er  near 

Vlaandhifjen.  A  Rnm.in  n>ad  ran  frnni  Lt'i/dm 
through  Tn^tum  (JUtrtdU)  to  finrgiuatio,  ap- 
parently a  wqrI  that  eoutaiiis  the  Tevtoiiie  dowoilr 
hurg ;  .ind  the  idta  of  Bofgioatio  aesuM  to  be  that  of 
Sclicnken-scham.  [O.  L.] 

BATAVODU'KUH,  a  place  on  the  Rhme  (Tac 
Hiit.  v.  20),  where  the  H  niians  h;id  a  leirion,  tlio 
Secunda,  during  the  war  with  CivUis.  The  name 
Batavo-dnr,  um  means  a  Bataviaa  place  on  a 
stream.  The  site  is  ^enmlly  snppo<iKi  to  be  what 
was  calleil  Uvreslnde  in  the  middle  a;:e?,  and  noW 
Wyck'te-Dursttde.  which  is  in  ilje  angle  fonned  by 
the  I.eck  and  tlx-  Krnmme  Rhtjn,  a  position  which  la 
ccmsistcnt  with  the  alteniptot  the  Gcnnan  auxiliaries 
of  (Svilis  to  destroy  a  bridge  at  BatavadaiWD,  if 
supjKwe  that  they  came  from  the  German  or  north 
side  of  the  Rhine  to  attack  the  place.  Some  geo- 
graphers fix  IlataTodunim  at  Moriomagns,  generally 
supposed  to  be  Ngmegem^  in  fiMoar  of  which  some- 
thing may  be  stud.  TG*  I*] 

BATAVO'RUM  IN'SUr..\.  [Batavi.] 

BATAVO'RUM  O'PPiDUil,  is  mcnUonod  in 
Tadtns  {JI'uU  r.  19),  as  it  stands  in  most  testa. 
Civilis,  after  being  defeated  by  the  llmnaiis  at  Vetera, 
and  not  being  able  to  defend  the  **  fiatavorum  Op- 
pldam  *  letrartcd  into  the  Batanromm  Insnh.  If 
Symtgtn  were  Batnvodurum,  the  Batavoni:n  Oj,- 
pidum  and  Batavodurum  might  be  the  same  place. 
If  we  nwd  in  TbHtns  (JSKsf.  1. 19)  Oppida  Bat»- 
voniiii."  as  one  .MS.  at  least  has,  there  mu>t  have 
been  Batavian  towns  out  of  the  Insula  as  well  as 
in  it;  and  this  nay  be  so,  as  Lipaios  oontends,  and 
cites  in  snpi>ort  of  his  opinion  Tacitus  (Z7w/.  iv.  12). 
liatenburg^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  and 
nearly  due  west  ef  Ffmegtm^  trill  sdt  very  well  tbo 
{xisition  of  tho  Opipidum  Rntavonim,  .so  far  as  tlio 
events  mentioned  in  Tacitus  show ;  and  in  this  { .Lve 
also  we  have  a  Batarian  town  which  Is  n'>t  within 
the  Insula.  [<",.  I,.] 

BATHINT.S  a  rivi-r  of  Dalniatia  in  Ulvricuni, 
the  situation  of  which  is  unknown.  (Veil.  Pat.ii.  1 14.) 

B.V  THOS  (Bd^jf).  a  j)l:w  o  (.f  .\rcadia  in  tlie  dis- 
trict 1'arrlia.s-ia.  U  twevu  Trape/u.s  ami  IWilis.  Near 
to  a  neighbouring  fountain  called  Olympias  fire  was 
seen  to  issue  from  the  ground.  In  the  ravine,  which 
Pau.sanias  indicate;)  by  the  name  batho$,  the  earth 
burnt  for  .several  years  about  30  or  40  years  ai,'o,  but 
without  any  flames.  (Puus.  viii.  29.  §  i ;  RosSy 
Reum  Im  Peloponnet,  vol.  i.  p.  90.) 

BATIIYNIAS  (Baflumi),  a  river  in  Thrace, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Propootia  not  far  from 
Byzantiom.  (Plfat.  ir.  18;  Ptoi  IH.  11.  §  6.) 
This  river  is  prf)hably  the  as  the  ni c  calh^ 

Batbjrrsns  by  Theoph.mes  (voL  v.  p.  340,  ct].  Bonn), 
and  Bithyas  by  Ap]>ian  {MiOrU.  1).     [L.  S.] 

BATIIYS  (Batfi')),  a  small  river  on  the  nyasi  of 
Pontus,  75  stadia  north  of  the  Acampeis  (Arr. 
p.  7),  and  of  ooorse  between  tiiat  river  and  the 
Phiusis.  It  is  also  nicntiomtl  by  Pliny  (vi.  4). 
who  places  only  one  stream  between  it  and  thj 
FfaMis.  [aL.] 
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BATUYSrOBTUS.  [Acus.] 
RATIAE  (Bmrim),  •  toira  of  Thwpralia  in 
Bpainu,  mentiotioJ  al with  Elateia,  aiitl  .■situated 
in  tiM  interia-  iu  tb«  neighbourhood  of  i'aiukttu. 
(9tnh.  |k  994;  Tbeopomp.  ap.  Harpoeiat  *  «. 
lA^Tfia ;  Leake,  .Vr/rM-rn  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  74.) 

BATIA'NA,  in  <iailia  Narbooenids,  U  plactnl  in 
the  TaUo  betwMi  AenmiD  {Ameone)  and  V'alentia 
(  l*(7^»»of ).  It  app«»ar8  in  tlio  iTPujrmpher  of  Ravenna, 
under  the  name  Vatiaiia.  D  Aiiville  fixes  the  i>o.si- 
tion  at  Bail,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kbooe;  bnt 
Walckenaer  (^Gf  itg.  he  ,  vol.  ii.  p  204)  places  it 
oppoaite  to  Baix,  at  a  place  named  Bancs,  which  is 
the  aune  name  as  tlM  Yfrimlii  of  the  Jerusalem 
Itin.  Pnobablj  there  was  a  road  on  both  sides  of 
the  riT«r  between  Valentia  and  Acunum.  [G.  L.] 
BATI'NI  (BaT«i»'of),  a  German  tribe,  which 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  20)  pkoes  b«iw«ea  Moont  Sodato 
and  Asdbaif:ius.  Some  believe  tiie  Btthd  to  haw 
beeD  the  same  as  the  Butones,  wlio,  t  tgether  with 
Other  tribes,  were  rabdaed  b/  Marobodaoa.  (Stcab. 
tH.  p.  290,  wbera  howvver  Ciamer  reada  iWram.) 
^lodmi  wTiterts  conneot  flic  n.imt^s  Budis.sin  or 
Bodia  with  the  aocieat  BatioL  (See  Knue,  Bu- 
dbr^M,  p.  113.)  [L.  &] 

BATINUS,  a  riv«r  of  Picenum,  mrntinnwl  only 
bj  Ptinj  (iii.  13.  a.  18),  who  phwes  it  between  the 
VoBwim  (Fmmmo),  aod  tha  TVwntm  (2ViMf9> 
There  can  \yc  little  doubt  that  it  wa."*  the  river  nnw 
OftUed  the  Tordmo,  which  flows  hj  Teratito  (in- 
tanona),  anil  flotaa  tin  Adriatfc  near  GitUia 
Nmora.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BATNAE  (jUmmx  EA.  Bary^ioi).  1.  A  t'jwu 
of  Osroene.  This  nama  of  Syriac  origin  is  found  in 
the  Arabic,  and  means  a  place  in  a  valley  wlierc 
waters  met^.  (Milriuin,  note  on  Gibbon's  Ded.  and 
/'all,  voL  ir.  pu  144;  St.  Martin,  note- on  Le  Beau, 
Tol.  iii.  ^  56.)  Accord  inc^  to  Amin.  Marcellinus 
(xiv.  3.  ^  3)  it  was  a  muni>  ip.il  town  in  the  dLstrict 
of  Antbemnsia,  bnilt  by  the  Miu^edonians  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  Ea|thrates.  Many  opulent  tradera 
rended  here,  and  donag  the  month  of  September  a 
Urge  fair  was  held,  which  was  attended  by  mer- 
ckuiti  firom  India  aod  GUaa.  Dkta  Casstoa  mea- 
tioaa  thai  Trajan,  alter  hb  eaptoa  of  Bataae  and 
NiMbis,  assumed  the  name  of  PartUeai.  At  Batnae 
it  ia  raoorded  that  the  empenr  JaBan  met  with  eoa 
of  thoM  dJsaatrwis  presa^  whidi  had  m  nradi 
upim  him.  (Ainm.  M.irr.  xxiii.  2.)  Zo- 
I  (iiL  12)  merely  mentions  his  march  fxxan  it 
to  Ganhaa.  Prooopius  (B.  P.  iL  19)  deseribea  it 
as  a  small  and  unimportimt  town  at  aKout  .i  tliy's 
jounkey  from  Kdessa,  which  was  easily  taken  by 
Cboraa.  Jostiniaa  alleiwaida  ftrtifiol  it,  aad  it 
bw-iine  3  place  of  some  cowideration.  (Pmcop.  De 
Atdij.  xii.  8.)  The  Syrian  Christians  called  this 
city  Batna  Sornin,  or  Batna  ia  Sarogo.  (Assemanni, 
BiU.  Orient,  vol.  i.  p.  285.)  Aflen*:inls  the  name 
of  Batiia<>  M-enis  to  have  given  way  to  that  of  Sarug; 
and  under  tliat  title  its  later  history  is  fully  given 
in  As.vrn.tnn  (^BihUothern  Ortr^n'oHs).  In  the  Pen- 
linger  Tables  it  apfiears  under  the  name  of  Batni^, 
between  Thiar  (I>f.x'ra)  and  Gharris  (Carrhae),  and 
the  Antfloine  Itinerary  plaoei  it  at  10  M.  P.  from 
Edema;  the  onintelligiblc  affix  of  "  &Iari  "  to  the 
nam*-  Ix-inir,  acoordii^  to  Weseeling,  an  abbreviation 
at  <*  MunidiiaflB.''  This  phicc  Is  mentiooed  abo 
If  nhwehfc  Odoad  Cbetmey  speaks  of  lemains 
of  this  city,  and  destrilx's  two  colo^  i!  unfiniAhed 
lions  at  Amkm  Ttigh,  about  8  miles  S.  of  Batnae,  as  of 
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The  ruins  of  which  Loid  Pottiagton  (Journal 
Geog.  Soe.  ToL  x.  p.  461)  tpmSu  aa  brfn;  oi  tha 

mtiil  fn>m  Kdetsa  to  Bir,  are  ( ■  t  <  'nrctl  by  Ritter 
to  belong  to  this  place.    (^Lrdi-unde,  vol.  xi.  p. 

an.) 

2.  A  village  of  Syria,  which  has  often  been  cnn- 
ibnndcd  with  the  city  o{  Uic  same  name  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates;  according  to  the  Antonma 
Itinerary  it  was  sitnated  between  Beroca  and  Hicrn- 
polis,  54  M.  P.  from  the  fonner,  and  21  il.  P.,  or, 
acconiing  to  the  Pcutinger  Tables,  18  M.  P.  from 
the  Utter.  It  is  to  this  place  that  the  wdl-koowa 
description  of  Julian,  Baj>SapMi>i>  firopa  rtSro, 
pitr  itrlf  'EAAiffurtir  (Epitt.  27),  applies.  The 
emperor  describes  it  as  situated  in  a  grore  of  cy-> 
pre8.ses,  and  prefers  it  to  Ossa,  Pelion,  aiwl  Oljrmpoa. 
Ablilfedii  {Tab.  St/r.  p.  192)  spnkaof  it  in  a  man- 
ner to  jostify  these  pnuMS.  ££.  B.  JA 

BATltABABBES  (or  Batnsavet),  a  town  oTtlia 
Omani  (now  Omiin)  in  Arabia,  at  the  n.fnith  af  tka 
PeraiaD  Gulf,  and  near  to  Cape  Mosseodoiu  (Plin. 
Ti.  SB.  s.  32),  ideatiee]  hi  sitQaliaB  with  tlv  Bha^ 
Mountain.-^  .and  Cipo  of  As.il  i,  ami  still  marked  hy  a 
town  and  district  named  Sabee,  close  to  C.  M  listen - 
dom.    (Forster,  AnMa,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.)  [G.  W.] 

B.ATULL'.M.  .1  town  of  Cirnjanin.  nientiuned  by 
Virgil  (^Aen.  vii.  7391  in  coi\iunction  with  Rufne 
and  Oeknaa;  uA  SiKaa  ItaBev  666), 
who  a-ssociate^  it  with  Mocrae  and  Bovi.-uinn.  The 
latter  author  deariy  regards  it  as  a  Somuite  dty; 
bnt  Viqcil  aeema  to  be  emuneimtiag  only  placea 
whicli  adjoinpfl  the  Camponian  plain,  and  Scrvius 
in  liis  note  on  the  passage  calls  botli  Kuirae  and 
Batulum  "  castella  Campaoiae,  a  Samnitibus  con- 
dita."  The  n.imc  is  not  mentioned  by  any  oth«T 
author,  and  its  site  b  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BAUDOBRICA  is  placeil  in  the  Table,  wlura 
it  is  name<l  Buntobrice,  alx)vc  Confluente^  (  Cublmz) 
at  the  jimclion  of  the  Rhine  and  Mo$(l.  The 
Notitia  phKes  it  between  Coblens  and  Bingen.  It 
is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  under  the 
name  of  Baodobrica;  but  it  is  erroneously  placed 
between  Antnnnacum  (Andemadi)  uxA  Bonn.  The 
distances  in  the  Table  and  the  cdnon  of  ToQgeraf 
where  it  is  named  Bondobriea,  fix  the  rite  at  Bop. 
port,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween Obtrwud  and  CoMens.  The  name  B<^^aH 
b  ^nma as  the  name  Bobardla,  wUdi  ooems  ia 
mciliaev.ll  documents.  [G.  L.^ 

BAULI  (BabAoi),  a  jrfaee  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, between  Bdae  aad  Cape  Ifieemnn.  It  waa 
n)en:'ly  .in  obscwa  villajre  before  it  k'canie,  in  com- 
mon with  the  ne]glibonrin|  Baiae,  a  jdace  of  resort 
Ibr  weattiiy  ]tanMia$  hot  lata  wifteta  aheunlly  da- 
rive<l  it.'<  n.ime  fmm  B^anlw  (Boai'Am).  -awA  yrv- 
tende«l  tliat  Hercules  stabled  his  oxen  there;  whence 
Silins  Italicus  calls  it  *'  Herenlei  BanK."  (xiL  156 ; 
Ser\-.  ad  Aen.  vi.  107;  Symmrirh.  Kp.  i.  1.)  The 
orator  Uortensins  ha»i  a  villa  here  with  .Mnne  rc- 
maitahle  fish-ponds,  which  were  the  wonder  of  his 
contemporaries ;  they  aftcrw.irds  yiassed  into  the 
possession  of  Antonia,  tlic  wife  of  Drusai.  (Varr. 
R.  R.  m.M ;  Plin.  ix.  55.  s.  81.)  It  is  in  this 
rilla  that  Cicero  lays  the  scene  of  his  supposed  dia- 
logue with  Catulns  and  Lucullus,  which  forms  the 
second  book  of  the  Academics.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  3, 
40.)  Nero  afterward!  had  a  villa  here,  whera 
Agrippina  landed,  and  was  received  by  him  just  !>»• 
fore  he  caused  her  to  lic  put  to  death.  Dion  Ch^- 
reproaenta  it  as  the  actoal  acene  of  her  murder, 
but,  truin  the  men  deHtiad  mm&n  af  Tadtaa,  il 
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Appoan  that  she  proceeded  from  thcnrp  to  Rjiiae, 
and  there  embarked  with  the  view  of  rL-tuniing  to 
Bantt;  and  when  the  attempt  to  druwn  her  on  the 
pMMgS  failed,  twk  refuse  in  her  own  vIIIh  near  the 
LneiiDe  Lake,  where  site  wii»  soon  utter  a.s:iiL^iiiiiate(i. 
(Tac  Ann,  xiv.  4 — 8 ;  Suet.  Ner.  34 ;  Dion  Casa. 
ki.  13;  Mart.  iv.  G3.)  Wc  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Symmachus  that  liauli  had  tust  nothing  of  its  plea- 
iuntnc»s,  and  was  still  occupied  bj  nameroos  villaa, 
aa  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodadaa;  bot  we  have  no 
BubHequent  account  of  it.  The  modem  nlla;:e  of 
Baeoh  stands  on  a  ridge  of  hill  at  tome  hi-i;^ht  above 
the  8M,  bat  it  ia  evideat^  both  from  the  expreMioo 
of  SUliiu  IteliciLs,  "  ipso  in  litore  "  (/.  c),  and  from 
the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  tli.it  tli'  uucient  Bauli  was 
rlose  to  the  sea-abore;  the  nuige  of  vilUi  probabljr 
jttininp  tboM  of  Bidto,  so  that  the  two  names  are 
not  unfrequently  iMtcrLliun^rcsj.  There  still  cxi,-t  on 
the  sbure  extensive  ruins  and  fragments  of  ancient 
boildloxe,  which  have  ererjr  appeanmco  of  having 
belonp;o<i  to  the  palat-e-like  villas  in  question.  Ad- 
joining these  are  a  number  of  artificial  grottoes  or 
gallenM,  eommonlj  eaUed  Le  Cmto  CamtrtUe, 
o[M"!iii!'r  out  to  tilt'  sea;  the  precise  objeot  of  which 
is  unknown,  but  which  were  doubtless  connected 
wHh  some  oif  the  villas  here.  On  the  hill  above  is 
an  immense  subterranean  ami  vaulted  edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  rcxTMiir  for  water;  probably 
desired  for  the  supply  of  the  iiect  at  Misenam.  It 
is  one  of  the  {greatest  works  of  the  kind  now  extant, 
and  is  Oiinmonly  called  La  Piscina  MirabiU.  (Eu- 
stace's Clast,  Tomr,  T«L  iL  pk  417 ;  Romanelli,  vol. 
iu.  p.  510.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BAUTAE  is  placed  in  the  Antmiine  Itin.,  on  a 
road  from  Dai-nntosia  {MoutUrs  en  Tarentaite)  to 
Geaera.  D'AuviUe  fixes  Bautae  at  Vtenii  Armecy, 
a  little  distance  north  of  the  town  of  Amucy  in 
&M«y.  [G.  L.] 

BAUTES,  BAUTIS,  or  BAUTISUS  (Bavnjf, 
Bo^iirsf :  Hoang-ho  or  YtUow  AW),  one  of  tin 
two  chief  rivers  of  Skkica,  risinp,  according  to  PtO- 
lomr,  from  three  sources,  one  in  the  Casii  another 
in  tte  Ottooonas  IL,  and  a  tlnid  in  the  Emodi  M.; 
and  flowin;:;  into  the  country  of  tlic  Sinae.  (Ptol.  vi. 
16.  §  3;  Amm.  Marc  xxtii.  C.)  The  three  sources 
of  Pbdemy  have  not  been  identified  with  any  cer- 
tainty.  \\\  S.] 

BAUZANUM  {Dotzen),  a  town  in  lihaetia. 
(Paul.  Diac.  v.  36.) 

BAVO  (I'lin.  iii.  26.  s.  30),  or  BOA  (Cod. 
Theod.  16.  lit.  5.  8.  53;  also  B^iae,  Amm.  Marc, 
xxii.  .1 ;  Boia,  AnL  Itin.  p.  523,  Wess. :  Bua),  an 
iviaiid  off  tlif  corLst  of  Dolmatia  in  lUyricum,  used 
as  a  place  of  banishment  under  the  emperors. 

BAi^l'KA  (ra  Bcffxpa)  or  BEZl'RA,  a  fort  of  the 
As.saceni,  at  the  &  foot  of  M.  I'aropamisus,  taken 
by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India.  (Arrian, 
Atiab.  iv.  27,  28;  Curt.  viii.  10.  §  2.)  It  is  usually 
identified  with  jBo/ore  or  BiMhortt  NW.  of  Peshawer} 
bat  it  is  bj  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  true 
site.  [P.  S.] 

BAZIUM  (BdCtop  itcpoy,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  8),  a  pro 
montory  whidi  fanned  the  southern  extremity  of  Foul 
Bav  (Sinus  Immundus),  and  ap{x>ai-s  to  be  the 
inodeni  Rag  d  Ntuchef.  It  was  in  UU  24°  5' 
in  the  Begio  TroglodjtMa,  and  was  the  northernmost 
projectkttef  Aethkfia  Fkoper  on  tl'.<-  ^  '  ^i^st  of  the 
lied  Sea.  •  ^'  1^0 

BEATIA  (Inter.),  BIATIA  (Biaria,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§  9),or  VIA'TIA  (Plln.  iii.  3.  4),  a  city  of  the  Ore- 
tani  in  Hi*p^"^  TarrAcooeuas,  ou  the  frontier  of  Bae- 
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tica:  now  Bafza,  on  the  uif^cr  Guatlalquivtr.  (FlorMt, 
vii.  p.  97  ;  I  kert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  408.)        [P.  S.] 

ISK'BII  MONIES.  [iLLYaicuM.] 

BEBKY'CKS  (BtSpvKfs,  their  country  B<. 
^pvKta).  I.  A  n.ition  on  the  Pontus  in  Asia. 
Stephanas  (s.  v.  Bvayaloi)  also  mentions  the  Bys- 
nnei  as  a  tribe  of  Bebryces.  Strabo  (p.  295) 
bupposcs  the  Bebryces  to  have  been  of  Thraciau 
stock,  and  that  their  first  place  of  settlement  in  A^ 
was  Mysia.  Dionysius  Perii'<:etes  (805;  and  see 
the  commentary  of  Eustathiu>)  places  the  Bebryces 
where  the  river  Cius  enters  the  Propontis,  that  is, 
about  the  Gulf  of  Cins.  Eratosthenee  (Plin.  v.  30) 
enumentes  tiie  Bebiyces  amon?  the  A^tic  nations 
that  had  perished.  In  fact,  the  Bebryces  IjeUmg  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  histoiy.         £G.  L.] 

S.  An  Iberian  people,  regaided  as  abori^nal, 

dwelling  on  Inith  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  were 
wild  and  uncivilized,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce 
of  their  flodBS  and  herds.  (Avton.  Or.ifartlL48S; 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  420 — 443,  xv.  494 ;  Tzetx.  ad  h/r^p/.r. 
516,  1305;  Zonar.  niL21;  Uumboldt,  die  L'rbe- 
wtlrnat  Ekptmimt,  y,  94.)  [P.  &] 

BECHEIRES  (Bex»«p«i,  Bfx«ipoi)»  ^  barbarous 
tribe  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Puntus  (Apoll.  libod.  iL 
396,  1S46;  Dionys.  F^rleg.  765),  mentieaed  with 
the  Macrones,  and  as  ea.^t  of  the  Marrnnes.  Scylax, 
following  the  coast  froiii  e;ist  to  west,  names  the 
Bechdiee,  and  then  the  Macrocephalt,  suppased  by 
Cramer  to  be  the  Macrnni  s ;  Imt  I'liny  (vi.  .3)  ili>- 
tinguishcs  the  Macrones  and  Macnxejilxdi.  I'liny's 
enumeration  of  names  often  rather  confuses  than 
helpn  us;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  he  places 
the  Becheires.  But  we  might  infer  from  PUny  and 
Mela  (i.  19)  that  they  were  wesl  ef  Trapczus,  and 
east  of  tbo  Thermodon.  [G.  LJ} 

BEDA,  a  position  placed  on  the  road  between 
Au;;usta  Trevironun  0'ri(r)  and  Cologne,  12  Gallic 
leagues  from  Trier,  It  appeals  to  be  a  pUce  called 
BUBmrg.  The  name  F^;us  Bedenris  oecnrs  in  the 
notice  of  the  division  made  a.d.  870  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Lothaiie  between  his  brothers  Louis  tlio  Ger* 
man  and  Charies  the  Bald.  [G.  L.] 

BEDAIUM  or  BIDAIUM  (BaW.-),  a  town  in 
Noricum.  (PtoL  iL  14.  §3;  Itin.  Ant.  ^p.  236, 
257,  SS8;  Tab.  Parting!)  Ifodcm  geographers 
identify  it  wifli  Bumhur^j  or  with  Burghaiitrn  near 
the  point  where  the  S<tlzach  lluws  into  the  Danube. 
(Corap.  Orelli,  Intcript.  No.  1694,  where  •  god 
Bedaius  is  ineatlOOed,  who  Was  pnbaUy  worshipped 
at  Bedaium.)  [L.  S.] 

BEDKIACUH  erBEBRlACUM  (the  orthography 
of  the  name  is  verv  uncertain,  but  the  be^t  MSS.  ni 
Tacitus  give  the  first  form :  BftipiaxOv,  J«i.scph.  ; 
BnTpiait($v,  Plut.:  Elk.  Bedriacensis),  a  vilLigc  or 
small  town  (vicus)  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situati'd  be- 
tween Verona  and  Cremona.  Though  in  itself  an 
inconsiderable  place,  atid  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  ancient  gootgraphers,  it  was  oekbrated  as  the 
scene  of  twoimportant  and  dedsive  battles,  the  fint 
in  A.  D.  69,  between  the  geniTals  of  Vitellius,  Cae- 
cioa  and  Pabius  Valens,  and  those  of  Otho ;  which 
ended  in  the  coropiiete  victory  of  the  fbrmer:  the 
.second,  only  a  few  months  later,  in  wiruh  the  Vi- 
tellian  genenls  were  defeated  in  their  turn  by 
Antoiuns  Primus,  the  lieutenant  of  Vespanan.  But 
the  former  battle,  from  its  bein^  imnici'.iately  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  Otho.  obtained  the  greatest 
note,  and  is  generally  meant  when  the  ^  pogna 
Bedriaceavis  "  is  mentioned.  Neither  of  the  two 
actions  was,  however,  in  &ct,  fought  at,  or  close  to^ 
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BedrfMnm,  bat  oq  tbe  road  from  tbencc  to  Crcmcma, 
•ad  eoaddmUjr  imm  to  tiw  kMtr  dtjr :  the  as- 

nifilig  amy  liaviiu:,  in  both  instances,  advatKc*! 
from  Bcdfiacum.  (Tac  J/i$L  ii.  33,  39—44,  49, 
ni.  15,  SO— S5,  27;  Plol.  Oiko,  8,  11^13;  Jo- 
*.'ph,  B.  J.  iv.  9.  §  9  ;  Suet.  Otk.  9  ;  Kutn.p.  vii. 
17;  Vict.  £piL  7;  Juv.  iL  106,  and  Scliol.  ad  kc.) 
TIm  poatMn  «f  Bedriacum  baa  been  tbe  imbject  of 
mich  rontmvcrsy.  Fnim  the  detail<>d  narratire  of 
Tanitiu  we  karu  that  it  was  on  the  hi^h  rood  from 
VerOM  to  CrenMBa;  while  tiia  Tabub  places  Be- 
)oria4X>  (cvidcjitlr  a  mere  comiptinn  <if  Bcbriaco) 
on  tbe  ntiid  truui  Ca-inona  to  Mantua,  ut  tbe  distance 
«f  22  M.  P.  from  the  former  citj.  This  distance 
cotnckiflB  exactly  vrith  a  point  on  the  modem  road 
from  Cremooa  to  Mantsa,  abont  2  miles  E.  of 
S.  Ijormzo  Guaztone,  the  same  distance  NW.  of 
Souolo,  and  close  to  tbe  village  of  Co/vofoM,  6m 
whenoe  a  peHcctlj'  direct  line  of  road  (now  tSmxt' 
doned,  bat  probably  that  lif  tlic  Komnn  mid)  leads 
bj  Goiio  to  Verona.  If  this  positioa  be  correct 
Bisdriaeain  was  ritnated  jort  at  the  point  of  scpa- 
nti  in  of  tlie  two  hkuIs  from  Cremona,  one  of  which 
apfiean  from  Tacitus  (//ut  iii.  to  have  been 
called  the  Via  Paetmnia.  ClnTeriru  placed  Be- 
driacum at  Caiiutto.  a  .small  town  on  the  Oglio 
(Olliua)  a  few  miles  N  W.  of  the  place  jost  snggeetod : 
Manaeit  fine  it  at  &  ZereMo  fi^MoneiM?  IVibmlle 
at  CiritliU,  alKiut  3  miles  S.  of  Bozzoln ;  Imt  this 
is  probably  too  near  the  Tadus.  The  precise  position 
wnet  depend  upon  the  eoane  of  the  Roman  road, 
which  hivj  not  becB  OOfTectly  tlMSd.  We  Irani  from 
Tacitus  that,  Uke  the  nedern  high  ronds  through 
this  flat  and  lew  cemilrf,  it  was  carried  along  an 
eVvati^l  raiis*'wav,  or  aqf}er ;  W)ih  sides  being  oc- 
cupied with  low  aud  marshy  meadows,  intersected 
iriHi  dildMi,  er  «ntaqgied  with  Tines  trained  across 
fi«n  tree  to  tree.  (Cluvcr.  Ital.  pp.  259—262  ; 
Mannert.  ItaKm,  tol.  i.  p.  153;  D'Anville,  Gwgr. 
y4«c.p.48.)  [E.H.B.] 

BKDU'NIA,  BEDUXENSES.  [Aoturks.] 

BEER  (Bifpd),  mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture 
{Jmigea,  ix.  SI).  It  i.>  placed  by  Eusebius  ami  St. 
Jentae  m  tbe  great  plain,  ten  miles  north  of  £kathe- 
lopoUs  (BdlJe6rifi),  and  a  deserted  Tillage  named 
.BIreA,  situated  near  tbe  site  of  Beth-Sbemesb,  senres 
te  coii^nn  their  notiee.  It  is  soroetimes  supposed 
to  be  idntical  wiOi  the  Mowing,  though  they  are 
dMigliished  by  tbe  aboTe-cited  authors.  [G.W.] 

BEEBOTH  (Bi^mM),  the  plnnl  form  of  Beer, 
dcnite  WM.  It  k  plwed  1>y  EnieMas  at  the 
dbtance  of  seven  miles  from  Jemsalem,  on  the  mad 
to  Mioopolis,  or  Emmaus  (now  'Amwus).  But 
8L  JeraroeV  ^miiw  ef  the  Owneetieaa  phoee  it  «B 
th«»  nswl  to  Neapoli.<i  (A'ifiA/ii*)  at  the  same  di.stanre 
from  Jerusakm.  This  would  oorrespood  very  nearly 
wHh  the  site  of  tbe  nedera  village  ef  el-Bireh, 
which  U  alx'ut  three  hours,  i.  e.  eipht  or  nine  niilc.<', 
iKxth  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  liigh  road  to  Xabltts, 
**  Many  large  stones,  and  various  substructions 
testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  site"  (Rolinsmi,  JUh. 
Jie».  voL  ii.  p.  130),  and  tiicru  arc  remains  ot  two 
iane  lesu  lum,  fiirmeriy  fed  by  a  copious  fountain, 
towhieh  the  city  pntbably  owed  its  name.  It  was 
ene  uf  tiic  tour  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  fell 
to  tbe  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (JoiA.  ix.  17, 
XTiii.  25;  Ifcland,  PaUust.  pp  484,618.)  [G.W.] 

BEERSIIEBA  (Bt/pffo«»(),  "The  WeU  of  the 
Oath;'  .so  named  from  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  {Gen.  xxL  25,  &c.),  and  afterwards  the 
aitc  uf  a  dty,  situated  in  that  port  of  Jndab,  which 


was  assignetl  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  {Joth.  xr.  28, 
six.  S.)  It  ie  proverhial  as  the  MmthemnKiet  ex- 
tremity of  the  Land  of  Ism<!,  .mi!  was  in  tlie 
time  of  Eusebius  a  very  ezteiisire  xiilage  twenty 
nike  aooth  of  Hehron.  It  wae  then  eerapied  by  s 
Roman  garrison.  Its  name  is  still  pre.^emil,  and 
the  site  is  marked  by  two  fine  ancient  wells,  and 
extensiTe  nine.  (BdMid,  «.«.;  Bohinean,  BSk.Re$. 
vol.  ii,  pp.  301 — 303.)  It  is  12  hours,  or  more  th.m 
30  Rnman  miles,  S.  W.  bv  W.  of  Hebron,     [G.  W.] 

BKGOIiRlTlS  IJVCLS,  inentjoiie.1  only  by  Livy 
(xlii.  53),  was  .'.ituateil  in  Eoniatu  in  M.iredunia, 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  a  town  Ik'corra. 
Leake  supposes  Begorra  to  have  been  situated  at 
Kaii&rif  and  the  Begorritis  Lacns  to  be  the  ^mall 
lake  of  Kitrini.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  289,316.) 

BELBINA  (B^ACtra:  Eth.  BtKStyh-ns,  Her.; 
men  correctly  B«XfinKi}t,  Steph.  B.:  St.  George), 
a  pmall  island,  verj'  lofty  and  difficult  of  access, 
situated  at  the  entnuioe  of  tlie  Saioaic  gulf,  abont 
10  nnles  frnn  the  pranontny  of  Soninn*  Altbongh 
nearer  Attica  tlmn  the  Pcloponnesn.H.  it  wai  ledsoiied 
to  belong  to  the  latter.  Uence,  it  was  doabtlesa 
inhaUted  hy  Dorians,  and  wae  probably  a  coloof 
from  Bclemina  (also  written  Belmina  ajul  Belbina), 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  IJMwnia  and  Arcadia. 
[Belrmina.}  Tbemistoclee  qootee  the  name  of 
tliis  i!-laiiil  ri.s  nne  of  the  most  in.slpnificant  spots  in 
HeUas.  (Herod,  viii.  126.)  The  ishuid  was  inhabited 
in  antiquity.  On  ail  the  dopee  ef  the  hilb  there 
are  traces  of  the  ancient  terraces;  and  on  one  of  the 
summits  are  remains  of  the  ancient  town.  But  nei- 
tlier  inscriptions  nor  coins  liave  yet  been  found  on 
the  island.  (Scylax,  p.  20;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375,  ix. 
p.  398;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Plin.  iv,  12.  s.  19;  Ross, 
Reisen  nuf  den  Grieth.  Imeln,  ToL  iL  p,  172.) 

BELEA,  a  place  which  is  mentionwl  in  the  An- 
toninc  Itin.,  between  Genabum,  Orleans,  luni  Brivo- 
durum  (/ir/are).    Its  rite  is  unknown.       [G.  L.] 

BELEill'NA,  BELMI'NA,  or  BELBI  NA  (Bt- 
XffiSvOy  BdAfuvcL,  BfAfiVo:  Etk.  B«A$(r^Ti}t,  Steph. 
B.),  a  town  in  tbe  l^W.  frontier  of  Laconia,theterritory 
of  wjiich  wae  called  BelnunaUs.  (B«A|iivaTis,  Folyb. 
H.  64;  flbnab.  yBI.  p.  343.)  It  was  originally  an 
Arcadian  town,  but  w.xs  rdiiqiiered  by  the  I^oedae- 
monians  at  au  early  period,  and  annexed  to  their 
territory;  ahhoiq^  Pansaniaa  doae  not  heliere  thie 
statement.  (Tans.  viii.  35.  §  4.)  After  the  biittle 
of  Leuctre  Belbina  was  xestored  to  Arcadia;  most 
of  he  faihaUtanta  were  renored  to  the  newly  ftonded 
city  of  Megaloivilis;  and  the  place  continued  to  l»e  a 
dependency  of  the  latter  city.  (Pans.  riii.  27.  §  4; 
Pint  Cfeon.  4;  Polyh.  fi.  54.)  In  the  warn  of  the 
Achaean  leaeiie,  the  Belminatis  was  a  constant 
source  of  contention  between  the  Spartans  and 
Achaeans.  Under  Machanidae  OT  Mabia,  the  tyranto 
of  Sparta,  the  BehninatLs  was  a^ain  .annexed  to 
Laoouia;  but  upon  the  subjugation  of  Sparta  by 
PhOopoeroen  in  b.c.  188,  Uie  Belminatis  was  once 
more  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Mepalop^lis.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  34.)  The  Belminatia  is  a  niuunt.ainous 
dietriot,  in  which  the  Eurotas  takes  its  rise  from 
many  springs,  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Pau-s.  iii.  21.  §  3.) 
Tbe  mountains  of  Belemina,  now  called  Tzimbaru^ 
rise  to  tbe  heif^ht  of  4108  feet  Bclemina  is  said 
by  Pansanias  (i.  c.)  to  bare  been  100  stadia  ftom 
PelUna,  and  is  pla'  od  by  Leake  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Khelnnis,  ujKKi  which  there  are  Hellenic  re- 
mains. (Leake.  Mirrea.  vol.  iii.  p.  20;  Fdopoik' 
nukKOj  pp.  203,  234, 237,  3G6.) 
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BKLKXDI.  a  people  of  Aqnitanift,  mmiiomd  by 
riitij  (iv.  I'J).  whose  iiaine  appnn  to  bo  pii»> 
lierTi-d  in  that  of  i!2«/tn,  a  small  pliwe  in  th«  Lande$, 
between  Jtwrdeam  and  Bafome,  Tbe  pUc«  is 
called  Belimun  in  some  old  docaments,  aod  the  pas- 
bagc  of  the  river  Pons  lii'Hiii.  li<  lin  is  on  the  small 
river  Legrtj,  in  Uu  deputmeat  of  Lea  Laodea^wbidi 
rani  tiiroof^li  the  dreary  Landea  into  tiie  Bourn 
dAi'i  iu-hon.  [(«.  L.] 

BELb'UlUM,  the  LmSm  End,  \u  Brituio.  Ikle. 
rimn  ia  the  frnn  In  Dioderns  Scnhis  (t.  SI). 
I'tolomy  (ii.  3.  §  3)  h.is  Bolerium  ;  sj  o  ialiy  stat- 
ing that  Boleiiuin  and  Antiveatoeum  were  synony- 
noaa.  [&  0.  L.] 

BKLGAE.  Car^nr(R  C.  i.  1)  rr.aki's  the  Boljrap. 
by  which  he  means  the  coiuitry  of  the  Ikigac,  one  of 
fbe  great  dKrinona  of  Gallia.   The  Belgae  ivere  ee- 

?r8te»l  fmni  their  soutlicrn  i!i'i<:hbour»  the  Celtae 
the  SciM  and  the  Mwmt  (Matrona),  a  bnuich 
the  Seine.  Their  booadaiy  on  the  weatwaa  tlie 
Occnii;  en  tlip  fmst  and  nnrth  the  lowrr  ooursc  of 
the  Wdite.  Caesar's  Uallia  ezteiuLs  :is  far  .is  the 
oatlete  of  the  Bhine  (A  (7.  iv.  10),  an  l  i  i  ln  ii-s  the 
InHula  BatAvonim  [Batavoklm  I.nm  i.aJ  ;  hut 
there  is  a  dehatetl  point  or  two  about  the  outlets  of 
th«  Bhine,  which  is  better  discussed  elsewhere 
[Rhkxus].  Caesar  docs  not  fix  the  boundary  of 
tbe  Uclgne  between  the  source  of  tlie  Miune  and  the 
Khine;  but  as  the  Lingoncs  and  the  Sequani  seem 
to  be  the  most  northern  of  the  Celtae  in  these  partj«, 
the  boundary  tnaj  bare  run  from  the  source  of  the 
liame  along  the  Cote  dOr  and  the  FauciUe*  to  tbe 
Vatgn  (Vaiq;a«  MiioOs  wxi  the  Voa^goa  hm  the 
hoandarjrfrom  dwiwrthhaikof  liwiMb(Dalii8) 
Id  it.>.  teniiiiutioii  in  the  an<i\a  foiBNd.  hj  the  junc- 
tara  of  the  Nahe  and  the  Hkum,  Mar  Bmgtn, 
with  this  exeeptiott  that  the  Medkmatrid  extended 
to  the  Rlune  {B.  G.  iv.  10").  The  jxHiplo  on  the 
east  of  the  Voegea  were  Germans,  Vaogiooos,  Meme- 
tea,  Tribeed,  inw  ooonpeed  the  fdaiii  ot  AInce,  and 
|ierli:i]n  somewhat  more.  (Tafit.  German.  28.) 
These  three  tribes,  or  a  part  of  each,  were  in  tiie 
araij e(  Ariofiitai.  (Omi.  B.G.\.  61.)  As  to 
the  Tribocd  at  laut,  tiMr  podtion  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Khine  in  Ommi'«  lime,  is  certaia  (^B.  G.  iv. 
10).  Straho  (pw  194)  speaka  of  them  as  haTb;; 
croKsi^l  tlic  Uhine  into  Ciallia, without  mfntinninf:  tlie 
time  of  tliis  passa^  'i'he  Memctce  aini  \  angiones 
maj  have  aettled  watt  ef  the  HiiDe  aAcr  Caeear's 
time,  and  thi-s  Rnj'po^itinii  .n^^m^s  with  Caesar's 
text,  who  ckies  not  uieniion  tiieiii  in  li.  (i.  iv.  12, 
which  he  should  have  done,  if  they  bad  then  been 
on  the  Gallic  side  of  tiic  Khine.  Caesar's  military 
(ipenitions  in  Gallia  did  not  extend  to  any  part  of 
the  country  between  the  Motel  and  the  Jtkime.  The 
battle  in  which  he  defeated  Arioviitna  was  probably 
{bui;ht  in  the  plain  of  Abaoe,  north  of  B&le;  but 
Caesar  certainly  advanced  no  further  north  in  tliat 
diraction,  for  it  waa  nnneoeeeaijr:  he  finished  thia 
ChrnMD  war  hf  diMng  Ae  Oennans  into  the  Shine. 

Caesar  givwlo  a  p)irt  of  tlie  whole  country,  which 
he  calls  tba  eonntiy  of  the  Belgae,  the  name  of  Bel- 
giam  (A  O.  T.  1 2,  24, 25);  a  term  which  be  might 
torm  after  the  fitshion  of  tlie  Roman  lumcs,  Latium 
and  Samnium.  But  the  reading  "  Belgio  "  ia  some- 
what nneertab,  far  Ifat  ilnal  oand  the  « naf  eMilf 

have  lieeii  cnnfoundwl  in  the  IISS. ;  and  thouirh  the 
MbS.  are  in  fovoor  of  "  Belgio  "  in  v.  12,25,  they 
am  in  fimnr  ef  **  Belfn*"  io     M.   The  fcnn 

"  Beljjio"  (xcnrs  also  in  llirtius  (/A  viii.  46.  49. 
64),  in  the  common  texts.    The  form  "  Iklj^iam," 


whidi  would  decide  the  matter,  does  not  necor  in  the 
Gallic  war.  But  whether  Bel;;ium  is  a  genuine  form 
or  not,  Caesar  ut*s  either  Belgium  or  Bi  l^'ae,  in  a 
limited  seoae,  aa  well  as  in  the  geneiai  sense  of  a 
tliinl  part  of  Galfia.  For  in  ▼.  S4,  wlmv  he  ia  de- 
scribing the  position  of  his  troops  durin;j  the  winter 
of  the  jme  b.  c  M — 53,  he  speaiui  of  three  leptws 
bcinfi^  qnartered  in  Belginm  or  ameofr  the  Belfree, 
wliile  he  nu-ntlons  otho;>  :is  qnarteriHl  ani<>n<r  the 
Murini,  the  ^iervii,  the  li^ui,  tiic  Bemi,  the  Treviri, 
and  the  Eboroneo,  all  ef  when  are  Belgae,  in  tlie 
wilier  .seii-e  of  tlie  term.  The  part  dcftitrii.-iti'.!  by 
tiio  term  Belgium  or  Bel|ne  m  v.  24,  is  the  eomitiy 
of  the  BeOovad      4«>   In  Hirtins  (viii.  46, 47) 

the  town  of  N'eiiirtoeenna  (.4  rm*),  the  cliit  f  |tla(  e  tjf 
the  Atrebate^>,  hi  placeil  in  Belgium.  The  j»i»ition 
of  the  Arabiani,  between  the  Bellovad  and  tlie  Atre« 
luites,  would  lead  to  a  {tmlwible  foncla>-ioii  that  the 
Aaibiiitii  were  Belgae;  and  lliis  is  continued  by  a 
comparison  with  v.  24,  for  CawT  placed  three  leponn 
in  Belgiuiii,  umii-r  ihr^  <-omman<lers ;  and  tlMULrb  ho 
oniy  ineuliuni  the  i<lace  of  one  ot  them  as  beiii;;  among 
the  Bcllovaci,  we  may  conclude  what  was  tbe  posi- 
tion of  the  other  two  from  the  names  of  the  Ambiani 
and  Atrebates  being  omitted  in  the  mnmenitioa  in 
V.  24.  There  w  .xs,  then,  a  people.  Of  three  peoples, 
spedally  named  Iklgae,  whom  Caeaar  pUors  between 
the  Oiise  and  the  upper  bMin  ef  the  Scheldty  in  the 
old  Flcnch  provinces  of  FkanJie  and  Artois.  We 
might  be  inclined  to  consider  the  Caleii  as  Belgae^ 
finom  their  pootion  between  the  three  Bclgic  ficnplea 
and  the  sea;  and  some  geographers  ^niipirt  thi»  con- 
clusion by  a  peaaage  in  Hirtiua  (viii.  6),  but  thia 
passage  would  abo  make  naeoMma  that  tiw  An^ 
lerci  were  BelL'ao,  and  that  wooU  Iw  fthe. 

In  B.G.  'u.4t  Caeaar  enonMrafeea  the  principal 
peoples  in  the  oonnliy  of  the  Belgaa  in  na  wider 
Ben.sc,  whieh,  besides  tlioso  aViovr  enunnTated.  wen-: 
the  Suessioues,  who  bordered  on  tiio  Bcxni;  the  hlis- 
na^  in  the  north,  en  the  lower  Jtfiaoe,  and  berderin|( 
on  the  Mnriiii  on  the  south  and  the  Batnvi  on  the 
north;  the  Caleti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  i>eine{  the  Ve- 
hwaaaea  en  the  Aaae,  in  the  Ke«Ai;the  VaromaBdni, 

north  of  the  Sui"^.siones,  in  ]'rrm/iwl'HS,  and  tlie 
Aduiituei  on  the  Maas,  and  probtibly  about  the  cou- 
fluenco  of  the  Maas  and  Sambrt.  The  Condran, 
Eburones,  Cueraesi,and  Pacmani,  who  are  also  men- 
tioned in  B.  G.  ii.  4,  were  called  by  the  general  nante 
of  Gomani.  They  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the  ilaoM^ 
•jxtendin;:  from  Tonijrm,  southwards,  but  chiefly  on 
the  e.-uit  iiidc  of  the  Mtuu ;  and  the  Eburones  ex- 
tended to  the  Rhine^.  The  Aduatuei  WOM  aaid  to  Iw 
Tcutoncs  and  Cimbri.  {B.  G.  ii.  29.) 

Besides  these  peoples,  there  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  v.  5)  tlie  Meldi,  who  are  not  the  Mekii 
on  the  Seine,  bnt  near  Brugr*,  or  tliercaboata;  and 
the  Batavi,  in  the  Insula  Batavorum.  [  Batavokvm 
Insula.]  The  S^ni,  mentioned  in  B.  G.  vi.  32 
with  the  Condmai,  were  prohah^  Germana,  and  ai- 
tnated  n  Nmmtr.  Tbe  Ambivareti  (J9.  Q.  !t.  9,  vii. 
90)  are  of  doul>tful  jKJsition.  The  Mediomatriei, 
south  of  the  Tieviri,  were  included  in  Caeaar's  Bclgae; 
and  also  the  Lend,  aouth  of  the  MediomatrieL  Tlw 
Parian,  on  the  .SciW,  were  Celtae.  The.se  ore  the 
peoples  included  in  Caesar's  Belgae,  except  some 
ttw,  sndi  as  those  menlioMd  hi  A  fi'.  T.  S9,  of  whom 
wc  know  nothiii^x- 

This  diviiiion  of  Gallia  comprehends  part  of  the 
baafaicf  timMcthe  bnab  of  the  Msw,  of  thn 
fn'hrlde,  and  of  the  Moom;  and  the  b.-tsin  of  the 
ifose/,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  itkme,  U 
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is  A  plain  ooufay,  and  cootaim  a*  moontAln  nuif^e 
czeaj*  Um  FoiyiM.  The  UUs  that  boood  the  basin 
of  tM  Motd  are  iaoaniidarBbl«  elevationa.  The 
tract  of  the  Ardentus  (tba  AldlWOBS  Siha),  is 
rofcgsd,  bol  not  mowiitsinoai.  Then  is  also  ths 
hSXtf  tnet  akng  fbe  Matu  bohrwn  Dmamt  and 
Lit^^  aiMl  norUi  and  east  as  far  sa  Aix-la-ChapelU. 
Tiw  rest  is  levul,  and  it  a  |ait  of  tha  gnat  pUia  of 
Nortbcrn  Eiiro{x>. 

C-M  <xr  (//.  C.  i.  1)  makfli  tiw  B4g»e  dii^tinct 
from  tlie  Ctltao  and  Aquitani  in  iiiivca»  poHtioal  oon- 
•titnlioii,  and  langosf^;  bat  Htde  wei^  is  doe  to 
tiiis  jroiM'ral  exjin-ssion,  for  it  appears  that  those 
whom  Caesar  calU  Bclgae  were  not  all  one  people; 
tkey  bad  pore  Germans  mum^  llien,  and,  mbmcs 
tins.  \\wy  wort'  inixod  with  Gpniiana.  The  Renii 
told  CiM-sar  (/i.  G.  ii,  4)  tLat  most  of  the  Belgne 
wrre  of  German  ori^n,  that  tbey  had  croased  the 
Rhine  of  old,  and,  \yc'm>z  attracted  by  the  fertility  of 
the  mhI,  had  settled  in  the  parth  about  there,  and  cx- 
pdled  the  Galli  who  were  the  cultivators  of  those 
|)art9.  ThL>*  is  flie  tme  meuninf;  of  Caesar's  text: 
a  story  of  an  aucieiit  inva«ion  from  the  north  and 
cask  of  tha  Bhina  by  Germanie  people,  of  which  we 
hava  a  particular  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Batavi 
[BaXAVi]  ;  of  the  Galli  who  were  disturbed,  bein^  at 
that  mnote  time  an  agrieatanl  p«>p)e,  and  of  their 
hsiof  expalled  by  the  Germans.  But  Caesar's  words 
do  not  admit  any  farther  inference  than  that  these 
Gennan  iovudeni  occupied  tlie  part5  near  the  Rhine. 
Tha  Tiwdri  and  Mervii  aflToGted  a  Qannan  ori^ 
(Tadt.  Cmmk.  S8),  which,  IT  it  be  tme,  must 
imply  that  thijfhiid  some  reason  for  afTectlni:;  it;  and 
also  that  th^f  wars  not  pore  Germans,  or  they  might 
iMva  «ud  SSL  Strabo  (p.  192)  Buhes  the  NenA 
German-;.  The  fa<  t  of  C';n  >ar  iiiiiking  such  a  ritfSf 
as  the  Monte  a  boundary  botwceo  Bdgic  and  Celtic 
peoples,  is  a  proof  that  he  laiir  aomo  maiked  distinc- 
tion between  B<'l;rae  and  Celtae,  thon^jh  there  were 
many  points  of  resembUnce.  Now,  as  most  of  the 
BdpM  were  Getmans  or  of  Qennaa  affiffo,  as  the 
Rj-ini  bfliev(>d  or  said,  there  mast  hsM  been  some 
who  were  not  Germans  or  ctf  Gennan  afifl^;  and 
if  wa  aaelnda  tha  MnapO,  the  aaraga  Nanii,  and 
the  pure  Germans,  we  cannot  affinn  that  any  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Belgae  were  Germans.  The 
■ama  af  tha  Marini  akna  is  evidence  that  they  are 
aot  Germans;  for  thair  nama  la  ao^  a  Tadatkn  of 
the  form  Armoricu 

Within  tlte  time  cf  man's  inemory,  when  Caesar 
was  in  Gallia,  DiTitiaeas,  a  king  of  the  Suessioncs, 
was  the  most  powerfnl  prince  in  all  Gallia,  and  had 
established  his  anthority  even  in  Britain  {B.  G.  il  4). 
Belgae  had  also  paaaed  into  Britain,  and  settled  there 
in  the  maritime  parts  (A  OL  t.  12%  and  they  re- 
tainol  the  names  of  the  peoples  from  wliich  they 
Mue.  The  direct  historical  oanclusioa  firan  the  an- 
aisnt  aatlioritfas  aa  to  tlte  Belgae,  is  this:  they  were 
a  Celtic  j)e«»ple,  mtine  of  whom  in  Caesar's  time  were 
mixed  with  Uennans,  without  having  loot  their  na- 
tional duuacteristiea.  Oaaaarwantinf^anaBMvnder 
which  lie  could  <*<imprehend  all  tlio  i^-oplflB  north  of 
the  OeiHt^  took  tlie  name  of  Belgae,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  name  of  a  few  of  the  moat 
powerful  pryfplcs  Ixirderinp  on  tlio  Seine.  Strabo 
(p.  176),  who  iiiaktss  a  marked  distinction  between 
tlie  A<|uitani  and  the  taat  of  the  people  of  Celtica  or 
Transidpina,  states  that  the  rest  have  the 
(Jallii-  or  Celtic  phy.siciU  tlianicteristics,  but  that 
they  liave  nol  all  the  same  hinguage,  some  differing 
a  littie  III  tangna^  and  ia  their  political  finma  and 
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faaGts  a  littlo;  alt  whkh  ezpressea  as  great  a  dqpca 
of  uniformity  among  peoples  fffttti  over  ao  laiga  a 
sor&ce  as  coold  by  any  poaribifity  exist  in  the  state 

of  ci  vili/a^t  ion  at  that  time.  Strabo,  besides  the  Com- 
mmtarii  of  Caesar,  had  tha  woifc  of  Fosidanhu  an 
an  authority,  who  had  tnmllad  in  QaHia. 

>\  hen  Anprnstos  made  a  fourf  >Id  divi^if  ln  of  Calli.1, 
B.C.  27,  which  in  fiurt  subaisted  before  him  in 
Caesai^a  time, — far  the  Provfaieia  b  a  divirion  of 
Gallia  independent  of  Caesar's  thn^fold  division 
(il.  ti.  1 1), — be  enlarged  Aquitaoia  [AquitaniaJ, 
and  he  made  a  diririoB  naaaad  Lagdnaensis,  of  wUcli 
Lufrdunum  (Ayon)  was  the  capital.  StralM)'s  de- 
scription of  this  fourfold  division  is  not  clear,  and  it 
is  best  exiddned  by  considering  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  altotjcthcr.  [Gai-UA.]  Strabo,  after  de- 
scribing some  of  the  Ikl;ric  tribes,  says  (p.  194), 
"  the  nat  an  tlie  peoples  of  the  Paroceanitic  Belgae, 
amnni;  whom  are  the  Vcm  ti. "  The  word  Parocean- 
itic  is  the  simu-  as  Cae^sar's  Annoric,  or  the  peoples 
on  th<'  M  A.  He  also  mentions  the  OMBOi,  who  were 
ni'i;:lili'>iirs  of  the  Veneti.  This  passage  haj»  been 
used  to  prove  (Thierry,  Jlist.  de*  Gauloit,  Jnlrod.') 
that  these  Paroccanitic  Rel<;ae,  the  Veneti  and  their 
neighbours,  and  the  Belgae  north  of  the  Seint,  were 
two  peoples  or  confederations  of  tlte  same  race;  and  as 
the  Veneti  were  Celts,  ao  must  tlte  Belgae  north  of 
the  Seme  be.  It  might  be  said  that  Stiabo  here 
uses  Belgae  in  the  sense  of  tiw  cstmded  Belgian  di- 
vision, for  he  clearly  means  to  s.ay  that  this  (iivisiua 
oomprehanded  aome  put  of  tlie  country  between  the 
XoiraandthaMicdiewesten^  yunrt  atleast.  But 
his  acojunt  of  the  divisions  of  (I:illin  is  so  confusisl 
that  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  does  it  agree  with 
tiait  of  PKny.  It  ia  eartab,  iMwevar,  ttat  aoma 
dianges  wen^  m.ule  in  the  divisions  of  Gallia  be- 
tween the  time  o£  Aogustos  and  the  time  of  Pliny. 
[Gauja.]  [G.  L.] 

BKLdAE.  AUntiAh  jiopulation.isfirst  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Belgae  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  28). 
Oaaaaa'a  notice  extends  only  to  the  fact  of  Ute  iat^ 
rior  of  tlie  island  being  intiabitml  "  by  those  who 
are  recorded  to  have  been  bom  in  tlic  inland  itself; 
whereas  tiM  aea-coast  is  the  occupancy  of  immigranto 
from  the  country  of  the  Belmie,  bmuu'ht  <iver  for  the 
sake  of  either  war  or  plunder.  Ail  tiu  :>c  iire  called 
by  namea  naariy  the  same  as  those  of  the  states  they 
came  from — n.ames  which  they  have  retainer!  in  tho 
country  upon  whidt  they  made  war,  and  in  the  land 
whereon  they  settled."    (B.  G.  v.  12.) 

How  far  do  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  notice  the  aama 
popuUtion  ?  Ptolemy's  locaUty,  though  the  exact 
extent  of  the  area  is  doubtful,  is,  to  a  certain  di^^rce, 
very  definitely  fixed.  The  Belgae  lay  to  the  sooth 
of  the  Dobuni,  whose  chief  town  was  Connenm 
(Cirenct-itir).  They  also  lay  to  tlic  ca-st  and  north 
of  the  Doiutrigaa  of  Xtor-aetshire.  Venta  (  H'm- 
chetier)  was  one  of  the  towns,  and  Aquae  8nfia 
(BnOi)  an'ithiT.  Calli  va  (SUrhetter)  w.xs  7wt  one  of 
them:  oo  the  contiaiy,  it  belonged  to  the  AttrebatiL 
Thu  cofaiddeB  neariy  with  the  cooBfy  of  WiHa,  parte 
of  Somerset  and  Hants  Ix'ing  also  indiulod.  It 
roost  be  observed  that  the  Belgae  of  Ptolemy  agree 


part  of  Rritain.  They  are  rliicfly  an  inland  popula- 
tion, and  touch  the  tea  only  ou  Ute  .south  and  west; 
not  on  the  cast,  or  the  part  more  especially  opposite 
Bel^jiuin.  It  must  also  be  observc^l  that  Wilts  is 
the  cutiuty  where  tlte  mnnumeutal  mnuins  of  the 

of  Britain  an  an onaa  thai 
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But  tlir'  R<1  :ir  an  i  of  Rrit.lin  may  Ix*  c.irrlwl  fur- 
ther eastwards  hy  couitiUeriog  Uie  Attrebatii  as  a 
Be^c  popaktiMi;iiiiiydi«MeBt^ii«gca«rie 
term,  ami  Attirbatii  the  spcdiic  naine  of  one  of  the 
diviisiuna  it  includes ;  and  bj  admitting  the  evidence 
«f  Hebard  of  Cironcester  we  may  go  fmtfaer  •till, 
f  BiBROCl.]  To  thin  linf  of  criticism,  liowrvpr,  it  may 
be  olijecteJ,  that  it  is  as  little  warranted  by  the  text 
of  Caesar  as  bj  tluit  of  I'tolcmy. 

Tlio  Ht^lirae  ofCacs.ir  n'qtiin«  A'«-n<  rind  SuurxM 
their  locality:  those  of  I'toleiny,  Wilu  and  Somertet. 
The  nooDdhatioo  of  these  different  conditions  hat 
been  attempted.  An  exteasion  westward  between 
the  times  of  the  two  writers  lias  ^iven  one  hypothesis. 
Bat  this  is  beset  with  difficulties.  To  sar  nothing 
aboat  the  extent  to  which  the  time  in  question  was 
the  epoch  of  con(}ncsts  almost  exclusively  Itoman, 
the  reasons  fw  beUeving  tlie  tources  of  Ptotemj  to 
hare  been  earlier  tlinn  the  time  of  Ceeaar  are  cogent 

In  the  mind  of  the  present  wittn*,  the  fiu;t  that 
Ptolemy's  antlioritim  dealt  with  was  the  existence 
in  Britdn  of  localities  bekivriiig  to  popUatione 
cdkdBeigaeaBiI  AttnAatU;  afkctlaKMni  toCaenur 
ako.  Another  fjict  known  to  CaOIMrintS,  the  ex- 
wleQoe  of  Belgic  immigraata  along  die  shone  of 
Kent  and  Ammk  Between  thoM  there  b  as  little 
niHTssiry  riinn«Ttion  as  there  is  between  the  settle- 
meats  of  the  modem  Gennans  in  Ixmdoti,  and  the 
existenee  of  Oennnn  peopTiphicei  names  in  -Hed, 
-hur.it,  &r.,  in  Kent.  Hut  there  w  an  apyiarrnt  oni-; 
and  this  cither  Caesar  or  his  authorities  assumed. 
Belgne  rad  AttrabstaB  lie  ftond  in  JTen^,  jost  ••  men 
fpMn  I)clmcn-Af>r*/  may  probably  be  fnund  at  present; 
and  {Nipulatioos  called  Uelgae  and  Attrebiates  he 
heard  of  in  pwts  not  verjr  distant  Jost  as  men  of 
C,n\]],\-fnirft  (TT  hl'iii-hurst  imy  be  heard  of  now. 
lie  connected  the  two  as  nine  ethnologists  out  of  ten, 
with  equally  limited  diUa,  noald  have  doiMv— logi- 
cally, but  erroneottsly 

The  professed  Keltic  scholar  may  carry  tlie  criti- 
eism  flvtber,  aad  prabebly  explain  the  occnmnee  of 
the  names  in  question — and  others  like  them — upon 
the  principle  Just  snggcst^.  He  may  succeed  in 
flboiring  that  the  forms  Beig-  and  Attrebat-,  have  a 
geographical  or  political  signification.  The  first  is 
one  of  importance.  The  same,  or  a  similar,  com- 
Uoation  of  sounds  occurs  in  Blatnm  .fiu^-ium,  a 
•tntion  north  of  the  Solwaj;  in  the  JHumenu 
A-htde-otam  stationed  at  Anderida;  and  in  the 
famous  Y"\T-Mg$  of  Ireland.  Two  obscr^'ations 
apply  to  these  last  Like  the  Attacotti  [Atta- 
oorri],  they  oocnr  only  in  Ibe  ftbulooe  portion  of 
\rvi\\  history.  Like  the  -lUxt  in  su<  h  words  .is  ijuotl- 
lUtett  qoibn»-i»6e{,  the  B<Ag  is  uniiected,  thefo--  only 
being  decHned-~Bo  that  the  farm  nra  Flr-Bolg 
(Btlgnf),  Ycnnh-\V<\z  C  ^'"^yw^-  Tliis  is  ajrainst 
the  word  being  a  true  proper  name.  Lastly,  it 
•honld  be  added,  that,  tiMMgh  the  word  Btlgaa  in 
Britain  is  not  {renoric,  it  is  in  G.iul,  where  there 
is  no  such  populatioo  as  that  of  the  Belijae,  except 
ao  fiur  asit  tt  Kervian,  Attnhatian,  MenajNan,  &c. 

That  the  Relirsie  of  I?rit.nin  wen?  in  the  same  eth- 
nological catffrory  with  the  Ikdgac  of  Oaul,  no  more 
folloirs  from  the  identity  of  name,  than  it  follows 
that  Cambru-Rriton  anil  It.ilinn  liojon::  to  the 
same  family,  l>ecau.M"  each  is  caJkil  WfUh.  The 
truer  eimlcnce  is  of  a  more  indirect  nature,  and  lies 
in  the  fact  of  the  Britannic  lieUjae  being  in  the 
same  category  with  the  rest  of  the  Rritons,  the  rest 
of  the  BriUms  U'mz  as  the  Gaul.'*,  and  the  Gaols  as 
the  oootiacntal  Belgae.  That  the  fint  «id  but  of 
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these  tlirce  propy^isitions  lias  Ix-cn  donltod  is  well 
known}  in  other  words,  it  is  well  known  that  good 
writera  have  bioked  upon  tiie  Belgae  as  GenrauM. 
The  GaUic  Bcljic.  however,  rather  than  the  Bri- 
tannic, are  the  tribes  with  whom  this  question  rests. 
An  that  need  be  said  here  ia,  that  of  tlie  three  Bdgio 
towns  mentionr<l  by  Ptolemy  (I.sohalis,  Aquae  Suliii, 
and  Vcnta),  noiK  is  Germanic  in  name,  w  hilst  one  is 
Latin,  and  the  third  eminently  Britiah,  as  m.-iy  l>e  seen 
by  comjiarint;  the  Venta  Silurum  and  the  Vmta 
Icenorum  with  the  Venta  Bclgarum.      TIL  G.  L.J 

HK'LGICA.  [Galua.] 

BELGINUM.  [Gvuxv.] 

BE'I.GILM.  [llEUi.\B.J 

BEL! AS.   [Balwhls.]  • 

BE'LIOX.   [♦rfwi^.]  '        ^  . 

BELISAMA  (Austuunum),  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  2)  as  soath  of  Morecanil* 
(Moreeame  Bay),  and,  consequently,  most  {irolMibly 
the  mouth  of  tbc  RibbU,  though  Horsley  identities  it 
will)  that  of  the  Mersey.  [K.  G.  L.] 

BELLI  (B«AAol),  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  tlie 
Celtiberi,  in  Hisponia  Tarraoonenms,  with  tlie  pow- 
erful city  of  Segeda  (ieyiiSri),  the  revolt  of  which 
commenoed  the  Celtiberian  War.  (I'olyb.  xxxv.  2; 
Appian.  A  Jlrt.  J!/i>/i.  44, 45.)         '  [P.  S.] 

HKr.I.INTI'.M,  a  place  in  Gallia,  inarki^l  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Avignon  and  Arte$. 
The  diitaaoe  ideotito  It  with  BartmHrne,  aeeoid. 
ini;  to  IXAvrille^  and  Vritll  Lmmt,  accordinf;  to 
others.  [G.  LJ 

BBLL00AS8E8.  pTiuuicAasiM.] 

BELLOTACI  (BtWodxoi,  Strain^,  p.  195),  a 
Belgic  people,  the  first  of  the  Belgae  in  numben  and 
influence  (A  AS.  4,8;  vH.  59).  Itmerepovledto 
Caesar  that  they  could  muster  100,000  anmvl  tucu. 
[Beixjak.]  Thdr  position  was  bctwc^  the  6itmme 
(Samara)  and  the  Seine,  S.  of  the  Amlnani,  K.  of 
the  Caleti,  and  W.  of  flio  Siie^s'ines.  It  is  conjiM*- 
tured  that  the  small  tnbo  of  tin-  Sylvamxtcs,  K.  <if 
the  CHm,  who  are  not  mentionetl  in  Caesar,  wen-  in 
his  time  includiMl  among  the  Bellovaci.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Bellovaci  prol>ahly  conj- 
prehended  the  diocesea  of  Bsowrau  &ad  of  Senlis. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Ca^romagns  {Beauvais )  as  the 
capital  of  the  Bellovaci  in  his  tune.  The  only  place 
tiiat  Caesar  mentiantiiBntnQMBtiam.  [BttATus- 
PAjmim.]  [G.  L.] 

BELON  (Bf'AMr,  Strab.  ui.  p.  140,  Steph.  B.: 
Eth.  BcAwrior,  comp.  «.  r.  BijAof),  or  BAKl.OS 
(BalKmt  PtoL  iL  4.  §  6 ;  Marc  Herac  ^  40; 
Geogr.  BaT.  iii.  41;  ooms),  a  city  en  tiie  &  enaet 
of  Hi.sfkania  Baftii.i.  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (probably  the  Barbate),  which  Morcian 
phwes  between  ISO  and  SOO  steoa  8L  E.  of  the 
Prom,  Jun onis  (C.  Trafalgar).  The  city  was  a 
considerable  port,  with  establishments  for  salting 
fidi;  and  It  is  6  m.  ^  W.  «r  MeUaria  and  II  E.  of 
Besippo  (/fta.  ilni:  pk  407,  where  it  h.xs  the  sur- 
name Claudia),  at  the  entrimoe  of  the  Fretum  Ga- 
ditannm  {Straits  of  Gibraltar)  from  the  Atlantie 
(Mela,  ii.  6:  Phn.  iii.  3.  b.  1),  directly  oppnhite  to 
Tingis,  in  Mauritania,  and  wa.s  the  usual  phice  of 
embarcation  for  persone  ORMing  over  to  that  rity 
(Strab.  /.  c),  the  distance  to  which  wx«i  nt-koncd 
30  Roman  miles  (Phn.  v.  1),  or  220  stadia  (/tin. 
Aut.  p.  495).  Its  ruins  are  still  seen  at  the  jiLirc 
called  Bdonia,  or  BcUmia.  .T  Spanish  miles  \V.  of 
Tarifa.  There  is  a  coin  with  the  epii^rapli  itAiLo. 
(PhUoM.  Trant.  vol.  x.\x.  p.  922  ;  Florez,  J/edL 
ds  £4>.  ToL  il.  p.  635,  vol.  iii.  p.  153;  Mionael^ 
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vol.  i.  p.  7,  Snppl.  vol.  i.  p.  14 ;  SestinI,  p.  33 ; 
KckbH,  Tol.  i.  p.  16;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1,  pp.  295, 
343.)  [P.  S.] 

BELSI'NUM,  a  plac«  marked  in  the  Antonhie 
nin.  betwMn  Cfhnbaris  (Aiiek)nnd  LngdunnroCon- 
▼enanuii  (St.  Bertmnd  de  Cmtminfjti).  Bi'lNinum 
iM  probabljr  the  Beeino  of  the  Table.  D  Anville  mp- 
pdMu  tlMt  the  site  n^r  he  Btsmet  f  otiien  talc*  it  to 
be  Mnsaeurt:  bnt  ncithor  distances  nor  names  seem 
to  enable  oa  to  fix  the  site  «-ith  certainty.    [G.  L.] 

BELSI'NUM  (BAviyer,  PtoL  Ii.  6.  §  58),  a  city 
•f  the  Celt if>erian.s,  in  Hisj  ii.i.i  Tarraconoi^i-^.  nftcr- 
VBidi  called  Vivarium.  ItA  site  i&  marked  at  ( irei, 
Mar  &yr>t  ia  Fail— cfa,  bj  Bonun  ndn  and  in- 
i^rriptinns.  (IjdM]lde,/(lfiklfcf£S9M!9IM^T0l.  ii.  p.  346, 
3itl  ed.)  ri'. 

BELU'NUM  or  BELLUNUM  (BeAaSmrXaoon- 
ndenble  town  in  the  interior  of  Venrtia,  still  called 
BMmo.  It  was  situated  in  the  upper  valle/  of  the 
PIsm  (Aore).  about  20  miles  NE.  of  Fdtria,  and 
almost  on  the  bonlcrs  of  Khaotia.  It  wa.s  jin-lmMy 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times  the  cajiital  ol"  the 
aUTPOundinc  district.  (Plin.iii.  19.  s.23;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  30;  V.  Diac.  vi.  26;  On-ll.  Itutrr.  69.)  [E.H.B.] 

BELL'S  (BiiA»vj),  calkti  also  I'agida  by  Tliny 
19),  a  small  river  of  Palestine,  descril)ed  by 
Flinj  as  taking  its  rise  from  a  lake  niimed  Cen<ieria, 
at  the  roots  of  Mount  Carmel,  whicti  after  running  6ve 
miles  enters  the  sea  near  Ptolemais  (xxxvi.  26)  two 
Stadia  from  the  city,  according  to  Joeephus.  {B.  J. 
u.  2.  §  9.)  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cients for  it.^  vitreous  sand,  and  the  accidental  di.s- 
covery  of  the  manafrctnn  of  ^lass  is  ascribed  by 
Pliny  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  whldi  he  describes 
as  a  8lu?^p.Kh  stream,  of  unwholesome  water,  but 
cansecrated  by  reUgioiu  ceremonies.  (Comp.  Tac. 
ffitt  T.  7.)  It  Is  wm  called  Ifakr  JVaWa;  bat 
til"  I.ikc  Cf-iuli-via  Iixs  disappr'arrd.  It  is  an  inL''o- 
oious  conjecture  of  Beland  that  its  ancient  appel- 
fatiiNiinaybethaorii;^  of  the  Grade  uuno  ftrglaBi 
6«\ht,oTia\6s.   (//n/aMf.  p.290.)  [O.W.] 

BEMBINA.  rNKaiRA.l 

BENA'CUS  CACUS  (II4mm»  idfum,  Stab. : 
Bauxucoj,  Plol,),  a  lake  in  Cisalpne  Ganl,  at  tlic 
fo<;t  of  the  Alps,  formed  by  the  river  Minciui)  now 
called  the  La^o  tK  Owda.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  28 ; 
Virtr.  A<n.  x.  SOf).^  It  is  tho  lar^rost  nf  ;t)l  tlip 
lakes  iu  Italy,  preafly  eaceedinij  iMtlh  the  I^acus 
Larios  and  Vcrbanus  in  breadth  and  superficial 
extent,  though  inferior  to  them  in  lenpth.  8tral)o, 
on  the  Butliority  of  IVdybius,  states  its  lenpth  at 
500  stadia,  and'  its  breadth  at  ISO  (ir.  p.  209): 
bat  the  former  di^tance  is  preatly  ex»£rs;enited,  its 
peal  length  being  leas  tlmn  30  G.  mile.<<,  or  300 
Ktadia:  its  greatent  breadth  is  nearly  10  G.  miles. 
The  northern  half  of  it,  which  is  pent  in  between 
lofty  and  very  predpitons  mountains,  is  howerer 
comfjaratively  narrow:  it  is  only  the  southern  portion 
which  cspaods  to  the  oooeiderable  breadth  above 
stated.  Tho  oenna  of  the  lake  is  nearly  straight 
frutn  NXK.  to  S.SiW.,  so  that  the  north  winds  fmrn 
the  high  Alps  sweep  down  it  with  unbroken  force, 
and  the  storms  on  ita  surihra  exceed  in  Tiolence 
those  on  any  othrr  of  tlif  Italian  lakes,  llcnro 
yit!^  jix^/  speaka  of  it  as  rising  into  waves,  and 
nerinf;  like  tho  sea.  {FlmiUhm  H  J^ptmtm  amm^ 
gent  Bennce  nutrino,  Vir.,'.  G.  ii.  1 60  ;  S-rv.  ad  /oc.) 
The  shore  at  its  southern  extremity  is  comparatively 
low,  hmif  bounded  only  by  gently  sloping  bills, 
from  which  f^roject.s  a  aarrow  t<inpiie  of  land,  funn- 
ily the  beautiful  peninsula  of  iujuiio,  which  divides 
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this  part  of  tlie  lake  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
The  river  Mincins  issues  from  its  SE.  e.ttreniity, 
where  stood  tho  town  of  Akdruca,  on  the  site  of 
the  modent  fortress  of  Peschiera.  Most  andcnt 
writers  speak  of  the  Mincins  as  having  its  source  in 
the  lake  Benacus  (Ser\-.  ad  Aen.  %.  205  ;  \"ih.  Seq. 
pp.  6,  14  J  Lddor.  Orig.  xiiL  19),  bat  Pliny  tells  oa 
that  it  flowed  Arotigh  the  hke  withoot  alknring 
tlioir  waters  to  mix,  in  the  same  iii.anm>r  as  the 
Addua  did  through  the  Larian  Lake,  and  the  Bhone 
through  the  Lacns  Lemannos.  (ii.  103.  s.  106.) 
It  i^  f^viiirnt,  tlictvfore,  that  he  must  Iiavc  cioisidtTi-d 
tho  river  which  fatten  the  lalie  at  ita  nurthem  ex- 
tremis, and  is  now  called  tho  Awwo,  at  being  tho 
scime  with  tho  Mincins,  which  would  certainly  bo 
correct  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  though  nofe 
in  acoordonoe  with  cither  aneleiit  er  modem  usage. 
Acconling  to  the  same  autli  ir  v;i.>-t  quantitii  s  of  eels 
were  taken  at  a  certain  .so;u-4iii  of  tin-  yeiir  wiiere  tho 
Mincius  issued  from  the  lake.  (Plin.  ix.  22.  s.  38.) 

Several  in.icriptionji  have  been  found,  in  which 
tlir  name  of  the  Bemacensks  occurs,  whence  it  has 
Int'ti  supposed  that  tliere  was  a  town  of  the  name  ef 
Benacus.  But  it  is  more  proKable  that  thi.s  name 
designates  the  population  of  the  banks  uf  the  hike 
in  gCMial,  who  would  naturally  i  umbine  fat  variooa 
purposes,  such  as  the  erection  of  honorary  statues 
and  inscriptions.  The  greater  part  of  these  have 
been  found  at  a  place  called  Toacolano,  on  the  W. 
buUc  of  Uw  lake,  about  5  miles  N.  of  Salof  the 
ancient  name  of  winch  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Tu.sculaimm.  (See  however  Orelli,  2183.)  Itappears 
to  have  had  a  temple  or  sanctoaxy,  which  was  a  pla«o 
of  comnen  tesort  from  all  parts  of  the  hko.  Tho 
name  of  Bcnarns  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at 
S.  Vigiiio  on  the  opposite  shore,  as  that  of  tho 
tutehuy  deity  of  the  Mw,  the  '*  Pnter  Benacus  "  of 
VirgiL  (Rossi,  Memorie  <H  lircsrUt,  jip  200,  201  j 
Clnver.  JtaL  p.  107.)  The  modem  town  of  Garia^ 
fiora  vriieDoo  ttio  lake  derivos  ita  present  appdhtion, 
appears  from  insrri]itioJi5  di.scovered  there  to  have 
l>een  iidiubited  ill  Koman  times,  but  its  ancient  name 
is  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.^ 

BENAMERIUM  (Bt,woMop^M),  a  village  of  Pa- 
Icstine  to  the  north  of  Zoroh  (j.  r.)  mentioned  only 
by  Kitsebius  and  St.  JenOM.  (jOiomMt.  $.  v.  Nc- 
Ky]piu,  lege  N«m<P«V-)  [GLW.} 

BENAVENT.t\.  [Isankavatia.] 

BENE  (B^vt;:  Eth.  BT)valot%  a  town  of  Crete, 
in  the  neighb(»urhood  of  Gortyn,  to  whii  h  it  was 
subject,  only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  jwi-t 
liJiianus.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.  B^rij;  Suid.  a.  v.  'Pta»><(t.) 

BENEHARXUM,  a  place  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antonme  Itin.  It  is  place<i  19  Gallic  leagues,  or 
28^  M.  P.,  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Azar),  on  the 
road  to  Tovlouae.  But  the  read  was  circaitons,  for 
it  paared  through  Aquae  Coiu'enarum;  and  between 
Benehamum  and  Aquae  Convcnarum  the  Itin.  places 
Oppidam  Koram  (ATiye  on  the  (rme),  27  M.  P. 
from  Benehanram.  Another  load  from  Caesar  An- 
<;u.'ita  (Saragossn)  to  Benehaninm,  passes  tlirough 
Aapa  Luca  {PotU  l'£aaiiit)  and  Iluro  (^Okroa),  on 
the  Cfave  tPOUrm.  Ilaro  is  18  M.  P.  from  Bene- 
liamum.  If  tlicn  we  join  Olt'ron  and  \af/e  by  a 
straight  line,  we  havo  the  respective  distances  16  and 
97  M .  P.  from  OiSlroM  and  Jvflfs  to  Benehsmmn,  aa 
the  other  sith-s  of  tlic  triaii:'Ii\  Walckenaer,  Ml  tha 
authority  of  these  two  routes  and  peraooal  obowra- 
tion,  pUces  Bendiamum  at  FidUs  7oir  to  the  B.of 
Marine;  Itcichard,  at  Snvarrfinf:  and  D'Anvillo 
places  it  near  Orthez,    Walckenaer  s  site  is  at  C(m- 
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,  }i<twf^on  ^fllf},lc  and  Tj<tffor,  in  ihc  ilepart- 
of  iia$$e»  Vjfreniet,  BeneluHfiiom  wu  an- 
iloablBdljr  tin  onpn  of  tiM  ihum  of  Binr^  oos  of 
the  old  di%'i«ionn  nf  Kram  r.  Bi  iii  Ii.Tniiiin,  unilcr  tlm 
name  of  Benarnani,  existed  in  the  sixth  century  of 
oar  MTt,  and  bad  s  tblmp.  Tbflro  are  no  ancNOt 
mnatas  wliioh  cm  \if  iilftitifi<'<l  as  the  site  of  Bono- 
harnum.  ( D'Anville, Notiat^^. ;  Wolckcnacr,  Geog. 
tdL  iL  Ik  401,  &c)  [Q.  L.] 

RENKVKNTI:M  (Btyt€nrr6t,  Steph.  B.  App.; 
B«i^vf rr^,  Strab.  i'tol.:  A'tA.  BeoevflntaDOs:  Be- 
unmtay,  om  «f  the  chief  dtiea  of  S«iiiriiiin,  and  at 
•  bter  prio<l  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
SoQtbem  Italy,  wxs  hituatod  on  the  \"u\  Appia  at  a 
distance  of  32  niili-s  E.  from  Capna;  and  dB  tiia 
hjinlis  of  the  riviT  Calur.  There  w  soine  discrepancy 
as  to  the  poople  to  which  it  belonged:  Pliny  ex- 
pmdj  Mri||;iis  it  to  the  Hiqnni ;  bnt  Livy  certainly 
seems  in  consider  it  as  bclon^n^  to  Saranium  Proper, 
as  distingfuishod  from  the  Hir^Hni;  and  Ptolemy 
«ilo|its  the  samo  view.  (PHn.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Liv. 
xziL  13;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  67.)  All  writen  concur  in 
representing  it  as  a  very  andent  city ;  SoUnus  and 
Stephanos  of  Byzantiom  ascribe  its  foundation  to 
JWToinedcs;  a  kgend  which  appcan  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  inhobHuits,  who,  in  the  tfane  «f  Pn>> 
copius,  pretended  to  e.\hil>it  the  tiu«iks  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar  in  proof  of  tbdr  descent.  fSolin.  S.  § 
10;  Steph.B.«.  Praeop.  A0.  Llft^  Feetos, 
on  the  omtmry  («.  r.  Aiuoniam^n^tM  that  it  was 
founded  bj  Ansoo,  a  son  of  Uljtm  nd  Oine;  s 
tnuStiiMi  wUdi  indicatea  that  H  wm  «b  indeDt  An- 
soninn  city,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  thf  S(imnites. 
But  it  first  appears  in  bistoiy  as  a  Samnitc  city 
(lir.  is.  S7);  am  nrast  h$m  already  been  •  flm 
of  stronpth,  so  tliat  the  Romans  did  not  venttire  to 
attack  it  during  their  first  two  wars  with  that  peo- 
ple. It  appears,  however,  to  liave  fallen  into  their 
hnnds  during;  the  Thinl  S:iiiiiiitL'  War,  thouph  the 
exact  occasion  is  onknown.  It  was  certainly  in  the 
power  of  the  Booians  hi  B.O.  S74,  when  Pj-rrhos 
wn5  ilcfeatol  in  a  prwit  battle,  fotipht  in  its  imme- 
diate licit, hlxM'.HKKxl,  by  tlie  consul  .M'.  Curinji.  (Plut. 
Pjfrrh.  25;  Frontin.  StrtU.  iv.  1.  §  14.)  Six  years 
later  (n.c.  268)  they  sought  farther  to  secure  its 
possoBsion  by  estahH:>hiiis  there  a  Roman  colony 
with  Ijitin  rights.  (Liv.  Kpit.  xv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.) 
It  was  at  this  time  that  it  first  assomed  the  name 
of  Bcnerentnm,  liaving  previously  been  called  Ma- 
le%'entum  (MaAticrror,  or  MaXtStyru^).  u  n.ame 
which  the  Bomaiis  regarded  as  of  evil  augury,  and 
chanped  into  flDB  of  a  more  fortunate  ilgnifiaitkB. 
(Plin.  iii.  II.  s.  16;  Liv.  ix.  27 ;  Fcst.  s  r.  licwten- 
tum,  p.  34;  Sl^h.  B. «.  9.;  Prwup.  B»  G.  L  15.) 
It  is  probdblethat  tlw  Owu  er  Samidte  mm  i*m 
Malf>»'i.-,  rir  Malieis.  fr>>ni  whence  the  fonii  Malc- 
ventuni  would  be  derived,  like  Agrigentum  from 
AenifSaa,  Selimntiim  fmn  SeKmua,  Ae.  (MiHiwgep, 
/fumism.  de  T/to/iV,  p.  2'i3.) 

As  a  lioman  colony  Bencventum  seems  to  have 
qdekly  become  a  flouririiinf;  pbMt  and  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  w.n.s  rr[«vitM!y  occupied  by  Ro- 
man generahi  as  a  post  of  inipurtance,  on  .-iccount  of 
itt  pininiity  to  Ciunpania,  and  its  8tn'M;:th  as  a 
fortress.  Ill  its  iiiiitieiiinfe  nei;:lihiiurlM*)il  were 
fought  two  of  the  ii)<<st  ilerUive  itctioiiN  of  the  M'ar: 
the  one  in  b,0.  214,  i:i  which  the  Cartliaginian 
peneral  Hanno  wa.s  defeate<i  by  Ti.  Gracchus ;  the 
other  in  u.  c.  212,  wiien  the  cam])  of  Hanno,  in 
which  he  had  aoodlinilatad  »  Ta-^t  quantity  of  com 
«ad  other  i(onS|  ma  atonnHi  and  taken  b/  the 
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Rotn.in  consul  Q.  Fulvius.  (Liv.  xxii.  13,  x.\iv.  14, 
16,  xxT.  13,  14,  15,  17;  Apptan,  Amub.  36, 37.) 
And  thoi^[(h  ita  territory  was  more  than  once  laid 

waste  by  the  Cartha'jinians,  it  vvas  Mill  one  of  the 
eighteen  Latin  colonies  which  in  n.  c.  8U9  were  at 
ono*  abb  and  wmbg  to  flmiih  the  nqdred  quota 

of  men  and  money  for  continuing  tlie  war.  (Liv. 
xxviL  10.)  It  is  singuhur  that  no  mention  of  it 
oceun  daring  the  Social  Ww ;  bat  it  nams  to 

Live  escaped  fi-nu  the  ralninities  which  at  tliat 
time  befei  so  many  cities  of  Samnium,  and  towani.s 
the  doaa  «f  the  Bepnblic  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
tlie  most  opulent  and  tlourisliing  citiea  of  Italy. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3;  Strab.  v.  p.  250;  Cic  in 
Verr.  L  1ft.)  Under  the  Se>-ond  Triumvirate  its 
territory  was  portioneii  out  by  the  Triumvirs  to  tlieir 
veteraas,  and  subseipKuUy  a  fresh  colony  waa  e«tali- 
lished  there  by  Augustus,  who  greatly  enlarged  ita 
domain  by  the  addition  of  the  territory  of  Caudinm. 
A  tliird  colony  was  settled  tliere  by  Nero,  at  which 
time  it  ax-^uiuod  the  title  of  Conoordia;  hence  we 
find  it  bearing,  in  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Sep> 
tiraius  Severus,  the  titles  **  Colonia  Julia  Augusta 
Concordia  Felix  Bencventum."  (Appian.  /.  &;  Lib. 
Coko.  pp.  231,  83S;  Inaor.  apii  Romanclli,  to),  ii. 
pp.  S8S,  384;  OrelL  /«•»•.  188,  590.)  Its  fan- 
(K)rtance  aixl  flourishing  ivindition  under  the  Rumnn 
Empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by  eiisting  remains 
and  inscripdons;  it  was  at  that  period  nnqnestionsbly 
the  chief  I  ity  i  f  the  Hirpini,  and  probably,  next  to 
Capua,  the  most  populous  and  oonsidecable  of 
Soatlieni  Italy.  For  tms  prosperity  it  was  donbtlesa 
indebted  in  {nrt  to  itt  position  on  the  Via  Appia, 
just  1^  tiie  junction  of  the  two  principal  arms  <a 
biandMB  ef  tliat  gnat  Nad,  ^  eoe  cslled  aftenasnia 
the  Via  Tmi.iiia,  lea'liii;;  fnnn  thence  by  Etjntvs  Tu- 
ticus  into  Apulia;  the  othiT  by  Aeculanum  to  Ve- 
nusia  and  Tarentum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  283.)  [Via 
Appia.]  The  nnii(  e  (  f  it  by  Horace  on  his  journey 
from  Kmnc  to  l$ruii(lu>iuiii  {Stit.  i.  .5,  71)  is  ^miliar 
to  all  readers.  It  w.a.s  irxiebted  to  the  same  circum- 
stance for  the  honour  of  rej-eattNl  visits  from  the 
emperors  of  lionie,  among  which  thuie  <»f  Xero,  Tra- 
jan, and  Sept.  Severus,  are  particnlariy  recorfed. 
(Tac.  AfUi,  XV.  34.)  It  was  probably  fi»r  the  same 
reason  tluit  the  noble  triumfJial  arch,Khii  }i  still  fonns 
one  of  its  chief  omanienta.  wh.s  erected  there  ia 
honour  of  Tnyan  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Kuroe. 
Sucoeasire  emperors  seem  to  have  bestowed  on  the 
city  acccssioiu  of  territoiT,  and  erected,  or  at  lea*t 
givaa  name  to,  various  puUio  buildings.  For  :ul- 
aJBhliatlte  i>ur|i<  >spfl  it  was  first  included,  tof^ether 
w^ith  the  n>t  (»t  the  Hiqiini,  in  the  2iid  R-^'ioii  of 
Aqgttstus,  but  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Campania 
aad  phoed  nnder  iJw  oontnd  of  the  eomdar  of  tiiat 
proviiK-e.  Its  inliabitants  were  inehuK-il  in  the 
btelktine  tribe.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  16;  Monunsen, 
Tapogr.  dtgk  Irpini,  p.  167,  ia  BM.  Aff  imL 
ArA,  1847.)  Heiieventiini  n  talne*!  its  importance 
down  to  the  dose  of  the  Lmpire,  and  tboqgh  during 
the  Gothie  wan  it  was  taken  by  Totila,  and  ita 
walls  ntsed  to  tlie  LT-mnd,  they  were  restoriHi,  as 
Hell  as  its  pubhc  buildiogs,  shortly  after;  and  P. 
Diaconus  speaks  of  it  at  a  vaiy  waaltfaf  dtyf  aad 
the  cnpital  of  all  the  ."inrriMindin;:  provinces.  (I*rtt- 
cop.  J{.  G.  iii.  6:  1'.  Diir.  ii.  20;  Pc  Vita,  Antiq. 
Beui'e.  pp.  271,  2Ht;.)  I  inler  the  Lombards  it  U-- 
came  the  capiUil  of  a  duchy  whii  h  ineluded  all  tlieir 
conquest*  in  .SiuUjcm  Italy,  and  continuud  to  main- 
tain itAclf  as  an  independent  stite  long  after  tha 
iaU  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  ill  the  aortJk 
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T!)<'  mmlcm  citj  of  Bi^vn  nin  \»  gtill  a  consMor- 
able  ^lux  with  abuut  13,uuu  iiibabitantr,  and  cod- 
imim  atUMMW  THtiges  of  ito  andent  gnodear. 
The  most  a  n'j'iruous  of  tbeM  is  a  triumphal  arch 
rm-ted  in  lioiKKir  of  the  emperor  Tmjan  in  a.  d. 
1 14,  whidi  fumis  oat  of  the  gates  of  the  modern 
rttr,  now  ralk>d  Pirrin  Aurea.  It  is  n(ion>«l  with 
ba^-nrlicfs  representing  the  expli>it»  of  ihe  EinptTor, 
and  iA  genenillj  admitted  to  be  tlie  finest  inonunaent 
of  ib*  class  existing  in  Italy;  Iwth  from  the  original 
merit  of  its  architecture  and  bculpturc,  and  froin 
its  eaceDtntatatecf  ptvaarvation.  Beaidet  thia  there 
exist  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  portiona  of 
the  Konian  walls,  and  an  ancient  bridge  over  the 
CaJor;  while  numerous  bai>- reliefs  and  fragments  of 
8cul{iture  (some  of  them  of  a  rery  high  order  of 
merit),  as  well  as  Latin  inacription.H  in  great  nmn- 
hern  arc  foand  in  almost  all  parts  (if  the  city.  Some 
of  these  inaaiptioiia  notioe  tb«  mblic  baUdii^  exist- 
ing in  the  citj,  among  irUrh  was  ode  called  the 
**  Caefguvmn,"  probably  a  kind  of  Curia  or  place  for 
the  aaaemhliea  of  the  kical  senate;  a  Bosiliva,  spkn- 
did  porticoes,  and  Thermae,  which  appear  to  have 
been  erwtfd  by  the  Eiiiptror  Coinn>i«:\i.-.  Otlicrs 
i^mtni"  much  curious  informakioo  cuoccraing  the 
Tarions  CoHegia,"  or  corpoiations  that  enstod  in 
Hk*  ritv,  ami  whiih  ninx-ar  to  hnvo  hci  ii  intended 
not  ooljr  for  rel^ous  or  cumii)en.'ial  objects,  hot  ia 
•eneiaataiieesnrlHeiarypurpoees.  (De  Vita,  ilia* 
tiq.  lirnec.  y\K  l.'O— 174.  Jfi.T — 289;  In*cr.  Bener. 
p.  Urell.  Jntcr.  31&4,  3763,  4124-^132, 

&<e.)  DeMwentun  mdeed  seems  to  have  beas  a 
|  l.irr  of  iniK  h  litcmn-  cultivation;  it  was  the  hirth- 
j»lace  of  Orbilius  the  grammarian,  who  long  con- 
tianed  to  teach  in  lis  Mliva  cit^  hoftfs  Iw  iwioved 
to  Ho«ne,  and  was  hniioured  with  a  t<tntue  by  his 
ttknr-townsmen;  while  existing  inscriptioos  record 
mmihat  lioiwiiia  paid  to  another  grsmmaiiaB,  Botiliua 
AclirinoJ,  as  well  as  to  orators  and  poets,  apparently 
cmh'  of  liK-al  celebritv.  (Suet.  Gram.  9;  l)e  Vita, 
L  c.  pp.  204—220;  OrelL/aaflr.  1178,  118.5.) 

The  ti-rrit'Ty  of  Uenoventum  nnrier  the  Hmiian 
enijjire  was  of  very  contiideral>le  <xtfi»t.  Tuwanls 
the  \V.,  as  alrmdy  IDCntioneii,  it  inclnded  that  ot 
Caudium,  with  the  exception  of  the  to\Tn  itwlf;  U> 
the  N.  it  extended  as  far  as  tlie  Timarus  (Tam- 
morv),  including  the  Yillaji^  of  Pnf/o,  which,  as  we 
hnm  from  an  inscription,  was  anciaitly  called  Pagus 
\  eiaims  ;  on  the  XE.  it  comprised  tl»e  town  of 
Eqnus  TiJticus  (S.  EhiUerio,  ntuir  Ctistel  Franco), 
and  on  the  £.  and  S.  bordered  on  the  territories  of 
Aeiulanum  and  Abellinam.  An  mscriptioti  has 
pnaewed  to  as  the  nanien  of  several  of  the  piigi  or 
Tafa^^  dependent  upon  BeoBvenftom,  but  their  sites 
ramMt  be  identilled.  (Uensea,  7Uw  AU$HmA.  Bae- 
bian,  p.  93 — 108;  MiiiiWMiin,  TcfOgf^itgU ItrkU, 
p.  169—171.)   

Hw  Akvsihi  Oavn,  mentioned  serenl  ailtais 
as  the  actual  sc<-ne  of  the  engagement  b<Hwef  n 
Pjnhus  and  the  Uoroane  (JHor.  L  18;  Frontin. 
Arat  ir.  1.  %  14;  One.  It.  i\  were  prnhablj  the 
tnu-t  'if  pluin  r  uintry  S.  '  f  tlir  rivi  r  Calor,  callcl 
on  Zannoni's  map  Le  CoUmne,  whidi  ooouueaces 
within  8  hbIm  tt  ileneveuton  itself,  and  was  tn> 
VHSed  by  the  Vl.v  A|«i.ia.  Tlu'y  are  erroneously 
plneed  both  by  Floras  and  Orosius  in  Lucania;  but 
aD  the  best  aothoKties  plaee  the  seene  of  the  action 
near  Reneventnm.  S*)me  writers  would  mid  "  T  in- 
rasini,"  for  Arusiui  in  the  {u»»ages  cited,  but  there 
is  no  antlierity  for  this  alteration. 

Hm  ansMd  tein^witk  tha  iagmi  mhtbrod 

t 
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(an  oM  T.ntln  form  for  Rencventor-um),  must  have 
been  struck  after  it  became  a  Latin  cukiny.  Other 
coins  with  the  Icftend  Ifslies,"  or  "  Haliesa,"  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Samnite  Maleventnm. 
(Milliiigen,  A'aniuniaitfue  de  tAnc  JtalU,  p.  223; 
ni«dlbider,aifc.  J£iss;ii67.)  [E.H.li.] 


tOIN  OK  DEXEVENTUX. 
BENl.  [Bf..N!«A.] 

HENJAXIN.  [I'AiJcsTi.NA.] 

BENXA,  or  liENA  (Btvca :  Eth.  B«»veuoj, 
Stcph.  B.),  a  town  in  Thrace,  from  which  one  of  the 
Ephesian  tribes  appear-*  to  have  derival  \{s  name. 
(Guhl,  EjikestaeOf  p.  29.)  Pliny  (iv.  11.  s.  16) 
speaks  of  a  Thracian  people  of  the  name  of  Ik>ni. 

BENNA,  MH.Mns  to  hjive  been  a  place  in  Phrj'gia 
fipictetas,  between  Kutaieh  and  Azani,  as  is  inferred 
mm  an  inacription  fonnd  by  Kcppel  with  the  wards 
TUit  Btyytrais  at  Tatar- BaMrjdt,  (C ranter,  ^l«*a 
i/taor,  voL  ii.  pu  1 7.)  [G.  L.J 

BERA.  [BintR.) 

BEHCOh'-M  KS.  a  i..  Mi,lr  of  Aquitania  (Plin.  iv. 
19),  or  fiercorcatea  in  iloniuius  text.  The  name 
appears  to  exist  in  that  of  the  BerecmaU^  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  ]>lat  e  oiu  e  nanied  liarcou,  now  Jimnntm, 
in  the  canton  of  i^ot-n,  in  the  department  of  Cironde. 
(Walekenaer,  Oiog.  ^.  voL  S.  p.  S4l.)      [G.  L  ] 

1U:i:KB1S,  BOKEVIS  and  VEKEIS  (B«>je.s), 
a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  identilled  bj  some  with 
tha  raedcrn  villi«o  of  Araes,  and  by  otheis  with  a 
place  near  Cijdrrjg,  on  the  right  b.ink  <  f  the  Dravo. 
(Ptol.  ii.  IG.  ^  (i;  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  19;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  130;  Itin.  Hier.  p.563;  Tab.  Penting.)  [L.  &] 

BKl!i:rVNTl'S(B«p€VvKTos:  Eth.  B«^«itvKTai), 
a  city  ot  i'hrjgia,  according  to  Stcphiuius  («.  v.). 
Hnt  tills  team,  and  tlia  Castellum  Uerecyntfaium  of 
\  il>iiui  .Seque>ter  (p.  18,  ed.  Obi-rlin),  on  the  S.ing.1- 
ri us.  are  otherwise  mikuowii.  i  lie  liere<-yntes  (Slrab. 
p.  469)  were  a  Phrj-gian  nation,  who  worshipjied  the 
Magna  Mater.  A  district  named  Ben-cys  i»  men- 
tioned in  a  fragment  of  Aeschylus,  quoted  by  Stralxi 
(p.  580);  but  Ae.s(  Iiyhi>,  after  bis  fashion,  confu»ed 
the  geography.  Plmy  (v.  29)  mentions  a  "  r.ere- 
cyntius  tractus"  in  Carla,  which  abounded  iu  Ih>x- 
wood  (xvi.  16);  hut  be  gives  no  pnciso  indication 
of  the  position  uf  this  country.  fQ.  L.1 

BERECYNTUa  {ina.]  7 

B  KB  KG  HA  {Btfuypa:  Eth.  Beregranus),  a  town 
of  Picenum,  menlioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  ]>laeeB  In  tlio  faitoiior  of  that  province. 

latter  rt^^'koti.s  it  one  of  the  tOWns  of  the 
PnietuUi,  but  we  have  no  clue  to  ita  prodds  pwatiwL 
Chnerins  would  place  it  at  CkritOm  di  TVonto, 
alK/ut  10  niilfs  X.  ,,f  Tt  raim^,  which  is  at  least  a 
plausiblo  coiyecture.  (i'liu.  iii.  13.  a.  18 ;  PtoL  iii. 
1.  §  58 ;  Claw.  /foL  p.  746.)  The  Liber  Colo, 
niarum  (p.259)  mentiODS  the  "  Veniu'ranus  airer  " 
among  those  of  Pioeiiiun,  a  name  evidei;tly  corrupted 
fi(om*'Bon|innmis.''  [E.H.R] 

BERENI  CE.  1.  iB<ptvlKri.  Strah.  xvi.  [>.  770, 
xvii  p.  815;  Plin.  vi.  23,26,29,33;  SUph.  U. 
a.  Anian.  PwipL  if.  M,;  Itm.  Antooin. 
pL  17S,  f.;  l-^plian.  Otmnt,  IxvL  I :  Eth.  B<^n- 
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Kfvs  and  BtptviKiAhif,  fom.  B*p«i'r#t«Mx),  a  city  upon 
tlie  Red  Sea,  was  founded,  or  certainly  converted 
from  a  village  into  a  city,  by  Ptolemy  II.  Pbila- 
il'  lljhu-,  riml  named  in  li<inour  of  his  mother,  the 
dAu>;litor  of  Ptolemj  Lagus  and  Antigone.  It  stood 
•bout  Ut.  23^  56*  H.,  nd  about  Ion;;.  3B^H* 
and  U-itig  in  the  same  jKinillf  l  witli  Syeno,  was  ac- 
cordingly on  the  equinoctial  line,  ikrenicc,  as  mo- 
dern sorvejs  (Moret»bjr  and  Carina,  1830 — 3)  have 
•acert.<uncd,  stood  nearly  at  the  bottotn  of  the  Sinua 
InimuudiUi,  or  Foul  lUy.  A  lofty  range  of  Dioon- 
teins  nuLs  along  this  side  of  the  African  const,  and 
aepumtes  Berenice  from  Egypt  The  emerald  mines 
are  in  its  neigbbonrhood.  The  harbour  is  indiflerent, 
but  was  im|>ru\cd  by  art  Berenice  htood  upon  a 
uaixoir  rim  of  hhore  between  the  hills  and  the  Bed 
Sea.  Its  prnsjn-rity  after  the  thifd  oeBtory  8.cwas 
owin;:  in  i^n-at  iiitM*ure  to  three  cau«c«:  tho  favuur 
of  the  Mamlnnian  kings,  its  safe  anchorage,  and  its 
htang  a  teimiiiiie  of  tlie  gnat  nad  mm  Coptoa, 
whii-h  rendend  Benidee  .'lUil  Myas  Honiu>s  the  two 
principal  emporia  of  the  trade  between  Aetliiopia  and 
Egypt  oa  the  one  hand,  and  Sjrria  and  India  «o  the 
other.  The  distance  botwwn  Co;  '.  s  .unl  Hen'uie** 
was  258  beman  milea,  or  eleven  days'  journey.  The 
mlli  and  haltiog  plaoes  of  the  caravaiN  am  «miiiie« 
rated  bj  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  in  the  Itinemries 
(Aatonin.  p.  172,  f.).  Belzoni  {TraoeU,  vol.  ii.  p. 
85)  fboad  tiaCM  «f  eeveral  of  these  stations.  Under 
the  empire  Borenire  formed  a  district  in  itM-lf,  witJj 
its  peculiar  prefi-ct,  who  was  entitled  "  Praefectus 
Beraiiei£8,''«r  P.  nionti.s  Berenici<lls.  (Orelli,  Itucr. 
T.nt.  no.  3880,  f.)  Tlie  liarl-mr  of  Berenice  was 
sheltmil  from  tlii!  NE.  wind  by  tli*"  LsUnd  Ojjhiodes 
(^Ci^Mi)S  yiiaos,  StrabwzvL  p.  77(»;  Diod.  iii.  39), 
which  was  rii  !i  in  topaws.  A  .snmll  tenijik  of  s.and- 
stonc  and  .sutt  calcareoua  stone,  ii»  the  Egyptian  style, 
has  been  discovered  at  Berenioe.  it  is  102  feet  long, 
and  43  wide.  A  portion  of  its  walls  is  scalptuml 
with  well-executed  basso  relievos,  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  hieroglyphics  uImi  (occasionally  occur 
on  the  wialls.  Behtoiii  ooaiirmed  D'Aiiville's  original 
opimon  of  the  trae  site  of  Benenire  {Mimairei  Mr 
VEggpte  Aneimne),t^m\h!\.\s  tlutt  tlu-  citv  mrasnred 
1,600  feet  from  M.  to  &,  awi  2,000  £rou  E.  to  W. 
He  estimates  the  ancient  pepulatian  at  10,00a  (/i^- 
tiarvfu's,  voLii.  p. 73.) 

2.  I'AKciiRYStia,  a  city  near  Saboe  in  the  Regio 
Tmglodytica,  and  m  the  W.  ooast  of  the  Hed  Sea, 
betwt<en  the  20th  and  2l8t  degrees  of  N.  latitude.  It 
obtained  the  appellation  of  "  all-golden  "  (^wdi^jfpwos, 
Steph.  B.  p.  164,  «. Stiab.  vA.  771)  tnm  its 
^•irinity  to  tln^  guld  mines  i>(  JtU-i  Altaki  or  OUahi, 
from  which  the  ancient  Egyptisns  drew  their  prin- 
opal  snppKes  of  that  metal,  and  is  the  miidng  of 
which  they  eniplofed«ljlllill«la«Di  (liaoiNn  «f  war. 
(Plin.  vi.  34.) 

3.  EpiDRtmn  ijhA  AetjVQr,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Stmb.  .xvi.  pp.  769,  773;  JWa,  iiu  8;  Plin.  vi.  34; 
Ptol.  viii.  16.  §  12),  or  Boix-uico  u[xin  the  Neck  of 
Land,  was  a  tuw^n  on  the  \V.  shore  of  the  lleA  Sea, 
Mar  the  Straits  of  Lirth-rl-Miitufih.  \is  jo.ition  on 
a  sandy  spit  or  pruuuuitory  of  kind  w.i.s  tiie  cause  of 
ita  distinctive  appaUatiao.  Some  antlMnities,  how- 
erer,  attribnte  the  name  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
more  considerable  town  named  iXum;  but  tlie  situ- 
utioii  of  the  latter  is  unknown.  [W.  B.  0^] 

BEUENI'CE.    A  Cilician  city  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  (a.  p.  Bcpcflmi);  and  in  the 
Hladia-Mous  a  l>ay  Berenice  is  mentioned.    "  As  the 
-btadiasinus  does  ml  meotioQ  aoj  distanoe  bolwecu 


the  Gulf  f>f  ncn  nic"  and  CeK'ndcri.i,  there  is  rea-snn 
to  tiiiiik  tlut  Berenice  was  the  name  of  the  bay  to 
the  eastward  of  thu  little  portllS&Umderi."  (  Leakey 
Afta  }fitHir,  &c  p.  202.)  [<;.  L.J 

HKUKNI'CE,  a  town  in  Arabia,  tlio  name  by 
\\)iicli  EzioD-Geber  was  called  in  tlie  timn  of 
Josephus.  (^AnJ.  viii.  6.  §  4.)  It  «a.s  ."^ituateil  on 
the  EUnitic,  or  Eastern  Gulf  of  tlie  lUd  .Sia,  not  far 
from  Elath.  Ailah,  or  Aelana.  It  is  monti>ined  in 
the  wanderings  of  the  chiUran  cf  Israel  (A'iiin6. 
xuiil  35);  and  is  cdebiated  as  tbe  naval  arsenal 
of  Solomon  and  JehoshapbaL  (1  Kinjfs,  ix.  26, 
uiL  48.)  The  Arabic  historian  Idaknzi  speaks  of 
an  aadent  city  'Asvftn  near  AiUh.  (Burckliardt'a 
5yr»a,  p.  .'ill.)  *  [tJ.W.l 
BEREI<il'CE,  in  Cjrenaica.  fUKSi'Eiuoisa.J 
BEREUM  or  BBBAEUM  (ilrittrf ),  a  town  m 
Moesia  (^XotiL  /aip.  28;  Googr.  Bar.  iv.  5;  I  tin. 
Ant.  225).  [L.  S.J 

BEROA  (B4pyn :  EA.  BtfyvSos),  a  town  of 
Slareili  iii  i.  lying  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the 
8tr)'mun  (^Scymuus  Ch.  654 ;  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  31) 
onlf  known  aa  the  birthplaee  ef  the  writer  An- 
ti]>haoes,  whose  tales  weiv  so  marvellous  and 
incredibia  aa  to  giro  rise  to  a  verb  fiffoi^fu',  in 
the  flcne  of  toWnj;  fabehooda.  (Strah.  L  pi47,  u. 
pp.102, 104;  Stepli.  H.  *.  r.  ;  l>ict.  of  liu"jr.  vul.  i. 
p.  204.)  Leake  places  Beqpi  near  the  luodem 
Tiikht/no,  npoo  the  ahon  of  tho  StfynHauc  lakb 
(Leake,  Sttrthcm  Greece,  vol.  iiL  229.) 
BE'KG11)L.M.  [AjiTtKbs.] 
BERGINTKUM,  a  phux>  on  the  Gallk  side  of  the 
pass  of  the  Al}*-'  llraiiu',  IvinLr  on  the  rood  markc«l 
in  the  -\iitoniiu'  Itiiu  lN'tv><in  .NK-diolanum  (J//A/n) 
and  Vienna  (\'i<Mne).  DAnvillc  (A'oticf,  &c.) 
places  it,  accurdiiig  to  the  Tabh-,  iM'tmrn  Asiina 
(/It'me)  and  Aljus  Graiu.  Tlie  distance  from  Bcr- 
gintrum  to  Axiina  is  marked  viiii  M.  P.  The  Alpis 
Graia  may  be  the  watershed  on  ihc  )jass  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  to 
the  Jsere  from  those  which  flow  to  the  Jhtra  Baltea 
on  the  Italian  side.  This  is  tlie  place  which  D'An- 
viUe  names  I'lJvpiial,  on  the  auUiority  of  a  manu- 
script map  of  the  country.  D'Anville  supposes  that 
Bergintrum  mar  be  St,  Mamrke ;  bat  he  admilt 
that  xU,  the  dutanee  in  tiio  Table  between  Ber- 
gintrum and  Alpis  Graia,  does  not  fit  the  distance 
between  St.  Maurice  and  IJJdpital,  which  is  lesa. 
Walelunaer  (G^'jff.  &c  vol.  ui.  p.  27)  su]<]iiiM-s  that 
two  routes  Ix^wtH  si  i.  iuin  and  Daraiilasia  have 
been  made  into  one  in  the  Table,  and  he  fixes  Bcr- 
gintnun  at  BaOSailre.  Ho  also  attempts  to  show  that 
in  the  .\r.t.  II.  Itin.  Utwecn  Anbrij^'imii  and  Daran- 
tasia  thens  has  been  coufuaion  in  the  ntuubem  and 
tho  names  «f  plaeH;  and  tins  appean  to  be  dw  case. 
The  position  of  Bergintrum  carniot  Ix"  <  vn^i  lcred  as 
certain,  tliough  the  liuut«  between  which  we  must 
look  for  it  are  preCtj  well  daftwd.         [O.  L.] 

BERGISTA  Nl,  a  small  j.-ople  of  Hispania  Tarm- 
concnsis,  who  revolted  frati  the  Buuians  iu  Uie  war 
aliout  j&nporiae,  n.c.  195.   (Lit.  zxxir.  16,  17.) 
They  .seem  to  h.ive  been  nei;:hlKnirs  of  the  llcrL:' tos, 
j  in  the  mount.iins  of  Catalvnui,  between  lierjfa  and 
Manrt$a.    Thero  ran  bo  no  doubt  that  the  plaOBi 
:  afterwards  mentioned  l.y  I, ivy  (r.  21)  as  tin'  stron<j- 
,  hold  of  the  reU  ls,  Bergiuin  or  l  erytum  ciutrum^ 
I  was  one  of  the  seven  fortressea  of  the  Ber):i>tani, 
mentionod  by  him  in  the  fonner  pass.age,  and  that 
from  which  they  took  their  name.    It  is  prokil.ly 
Jierga.  (Marca,  JIup.  ii.  23,  p.  197;  Florez,  A«/».  ^v. 
'  sjuv.  88 i  Ukert,  yoL  ii.  pt.  L  pp.  318, 426.)  iV.H.} 
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BEBGI  LE.  BKKGI  LAK,  VIKGULAE  or  BEB- 
6ULIUM (^B*pyov\r),Btpyov\foy:  Dijt^tUBorgat), 
a  t''«n  in  Thrace,  wliii  h  was  in  later  times  culltnl 
Arauliapolu.  (IHoI.  iii.  II.  §12  ;  Gtni}^.  Ihvr, 
\f.  6;  Itio.  HIer.  p.  569 ;  Ccdren.  p.  266 ;  Theopliun, 
p.  Rr..)  [L.  S.] 

BE  BGOMUM  (Bcfryo^f:  Etk,  Bergoauu,  atis : 
Afynno),  •  atjr  of  Cindpim  Oral,  litiuitod  at  the 
foot  of  till-  Alps,  b^'twwn  Rrixia  and  the  Lariw 
Jjuios:  it  was  33  miles  NE.  from  Milan,  (Itin. 
Aat.  pk  117.)  Aooorffiof  to  Pfinjr,  who  Mlo««-tlw 
antln  rity  t)f  Cato,  it  was  a  city  of  tho  Orobii,  but 
tiiLs  tribe  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  auUior, 
and  Bet]goimim  is  hidaded  by  Ptohmy  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cenomani.  (IMin.  iii.  17.  p.  21  ;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  31.)  Jtutiii  aljK)  mentions  it  amoiit;  the 
cities  founded  by  the  Gaala,  after  they  liad  crus^^nl 
the  Alps,  anil  cxpellcil  flif  Tiwans  from  the  jihiiiis 
of  northern  Italy.  (JuMiiu  xx.  5.)  No  mention  of 
it  L<s  however,  found  in  lualMy  previotu  to  the 
Boman  Empire,  when  it  bocame  a  considerable  mu- 
nicipal town,  as  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as 
kj  riiny  and  Ptolemy.  It  sch  iii.h  to  havo  derived 
considerable  wealth  from  valuable  copper  mines 
which  existed  in  its  territory.  (Pliii.  xxxiv.  1.  s.  2; 
OrelL  Inter.  .3.J49.  3898.)  In  i».  c.  452,  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  laid  waste  by  Attila  {UiH.  Miscell. 
XV.  p.  549);  but  after  the  &11  of  the  Roman  Empire 
it  is  again  nifntione«i  by  Procopiiis  as  a  stronp  for- 
tress,  and  under  the  Loin  bard  kings  was  oce  of  the 
chief  twru  in  tide  part  of  Italy,  and  the  capital  of 
a  duchy.  (PnK'op.  //.  (7.  ii.  12;  P.  Diac.  ii.  15, 
ir.  3  )  In  late  writers  and  the  Itinenuries  the  Dame 
V  eomiptly  written  Pergamns  and  Berf^ame:  bat 
.-ill  carliiT  writi  rs.  .-ws  wt-ll  as  insrriptioiis,  have  Ber- 
gooiam.  The  modem  city  of  Bergamo  is  a  flou- 
rishing and  populous  place,  bot  eonlainB  no  andent 
mnainx.  [E.  H.  H.] 

BEBGirSIUM  or  BEBGU'SIA,  in  Gallia,  on  the 
roMi  betiraen  Vienna  ( Vwrnt)  and  a  pfaun  named 
A'l.'iistmn.  The  Antoiiiin-  Iiiri.  nnl  tin'  T.iMc  a^rec 
very  nearly  as  to  the  poeition  of  ikrgu»ium,  which  is 
n  or  xxi  U.  P.  finm  Vienna,  and  m|ipowd  to  be  a 
]A:xiv  named  Domrgoin.  Aognstum  )s  sup[>05e<i  to 
be  Amtt,  [G.  L.] 

BEBIS  or  BI1tl!8<M|p(ff,  B/pur),  a  river  of  Pon- 
tn",  which  Arrian  \'\:vf^  GO  stadia  fmni  the  Thi)aris. 
Hamilton  {^Httettrchts,  &c.  vol.  i.  ]>.  280)  identifies 
it  with  the  M^iUek  Chai.  "a  .i<vp  and  slu;;. i.^h 
ri^■»•^,''  between  Unieh  .nul  the  Thennodon.  He 
fimnd  it  to  be  six  miles,  or  60  stadia,  from  the 
Tkmrik  Irvuik,  which  ho  seema  to  identify  <  dn-ertly 
with  the  Thnari?.  [G.  L.] 

BE'BMIUS  MOXS  (rh  Btpfiioy  Spot:  Verria),  a 
ranse  of  mountains  in  Macedonia,  between  the  H»- 
linnnrm  and  Ladias,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the 
city  of  lieroca,  Herodotus  relates  that  this  moun- 
tain was  imposmble  on  account  of  the  coUf  and  that 
beyond  it  were  tlic  gardens  of  Midas,  in  which  the 
ran  grew  (tpontaneously.  (Herod,  vitu  138;  Strab. 
TtL  pi  330.)  The  Bermios  is  the  same  as  the  Uora 
of  Liry  (xlv.  29),  and  is  a  continuation  of  Mount 
Bamu^.  (MBIlcr,  DorutM,  vol.  i.  p.  469,  transL; 
I>r.ike,  Xorth'-m  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  295.) 

BEBOEA.  1.  (B^M,  B^^m:  Jith.  Btpoalot, 
Steph.  B.;  Bcroens,  Uv.  zztn.  99 1  Verria),  a  city 
of  M:ifeilonia,  in  the  N.  part  «f  the  province  (Plin. 
i%  .  10),  in  the  district  called  Ematfaia  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  :^^),  on  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Haliaemon, 
ami  ujion  one  of  the  lower  rid;:es  i.f  Mount  Rennius 
'  (Stnb.  viL  p.  330).   U  was  aUacki»l,  though  uu- 


succesfifully,  ^y  the  Athenian  forces  under  Callias, 
B.  c  49i.  (Thnc.  i.  61 .)   The  statement  of  Thn  - 

cydidcs  presents  some  geograpliir.-il  difficulties,  as 
Boroea  liee  quite  out  of  the  way  <tf  the  natural  route 
from  Pydnato  PM^aea.  Mr.  Orate  (Hist  of  Greece, 
vol.  vi.  ]).  'JR)  loiisiilers  that  aiiathfr  Uenxa,  situated 
Bomewliere  between  Gigoous  and  Therma,  aiid  out  of 
the  findts  of  that  MMedoBhi  wUdi  Perdiecag  r»* 
vemed,  may  prob.nb!y  lie  the  i)Iace  indicated  liv  Thii- 
cydidcs.  Any  remark  from  Mr.  Grote  deserves  the 
highest  consideration ;  hut  an  djeetion  pneseats  ttsetf 
apain.st  this  view.  Win  arfniment  rests  iipxin  the  hy- 
pothesis that  there  wa:i  another  Beroea  in  Thrsco  or 
in  EmotUa,  thoogh  we  do  not  know  its  exact  aita. 
There  was  a  town  called  Beroea  in  Thrace,  but  we 
are  enabled  to  fix  its  position  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty, OS  lying  between  Pbilippopolis  and  Nieopolis 
(m'c  below),  and  no  t.iiiplc  authority  is  addure*!  to 
bliovr  that  tliere  wxs  a  (-econd  Beroea  in  Tiimi  c  be- 
twecD  GLOBUS  and  Thenna. 

Beroea  snrreiidered  to  the  Roninn  consul  iiOcr  the 
battle  of  Pydna  (Liv.  xliv.  45),  and  wa.s  !i.s.signed, 
with  it.s  territory,  to  tlie  third  region  of  Macedonia 
(xlv.  29).  St.  Paul  and  Silas  withdrew  to  this  city 
from  Thessalooica ;  and  the  Jewi^ih  residents  are  de- 
scribed as  more  ingenuous  and  of  a  better  disposition 
than  those  of  the  latter  pbKe,  in  that  they  diligently 
searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostle.  (^Acts,  xvii.  11.) 
Sopater,a  native  of  this  iown,aGCORipanied  St.  Paul 
to  Asia.  {AcU,  xx.  4.)  Lndan  (^mntw,  34)  do- 
8cri(N'8  it  a.H  a  large  and  populous  town.  It  was  .si- 
tuated 30  M.  P.  from  PeUa(/'«ii<.ra6.),ami51  M.P. 
from  ThesMkniea  (/Im.  Ataon.),  koA  is  mentkoed 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  thema  of  ^laccdonia.  (Con- 
stant, dit  Tkem,  ii.  2.)  For  a  rare  coin  of  Beroea, 
bdongfaig  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  seo 
I{a.>^he,  vol.  i.  p.  1492;  Eckhtl,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

Verria  stauiU  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Ulympene 
range  of  monntains,  about  5  milnifrom  tlie  Mt  bank 
of  the  VUtritza  or  Injtkara,  just  where  tliat  river, 
after  having  made  its  way  to  an  inunenee  rodqr  ra- 
vine through  the  range,  enters  the  gvaat  maritino 
plain.  Verria  contaitis  alw)ut  2000  families,  and, 
from  its  aitural  aitd  other  advantages,  is  described  as 
one  of  the  mn»,t  agreeable  towns  in  JSMnaW.  The  m- 
niaiii.s  of  the  ancient  city  are  very  consi'lcmM". 
I.eake  {Sorthem  (Jreece,  vol.  iii.  p.  29 1),  fiwn  »  hoin 
this  account  of  Verria  is  taken,  notices  the  NW. 
angle  <<f  the  wall,  or  jierhnys  of  the  acrupnli.s;  the^e 
walls  are  tniceable  from  that  point  soutJiward  U)  two 
high  towers  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  modem 
town,  which  apj/cars  to  have  been  refnired  or  rebuilt 
in  lionian  or  Byiantine  times.  Otdy  three  insa  ip- 
tions  have  been  discovered.   (Leake,  L  c.) 

2.  (B«p^s,  Siejii.  B.:  Eth.  Btfrhaios),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  87  iLP.  from  Adrianopolis  (//in.  Anton.; 
Hicrocles),  and  situated  somewhere  between  Philip 
popolis  and  Nicopolis.  (Amm.  Marc  xxvii.  4.  §  12, 
xxxi.  9.  §  1;  Jomand.  dis  J2e6tis  (7e<»cw,  c.  18.)  In 
l.^ter  times  it  was  called  Irenopolis,  in  honour  of  the 
empress  Irene,  who  caused  it  to  be  lepairedi  (Theo* 
phan.  p.  38.5;  Zonar.  Anm.  Tol.  iL  115;  iVis*. 
Mite,  xxxiii.  p.  166,  ap.  Muratori.)  St.  Martin, in 
his  notes  to  Le  Beau  (BatEntpire,  vol  xii.  p.  330X 
coofbnndB  this  city  with  the  Macedonian  Berosa. 
Liberias  was  bani^hed  to  this  plat  e  frnni  Iloine,  and 
Spent  two  years  in  exiie  there.  (SocrateS|  Ji,£» 
h,  II.) 

3.  {Bi^i*nta.  D/poia.  Biport,  B(po«(a:  Eth.  B«- 
p6tvSf  Slvph.  li.;  BcroooQAiS|  i'Uu.  t.  23;  Itin.  Am- 
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Hicrocles:  TTahb,  A!opiio),  a  lown  in  Syria 
(Stnib.xvu  p.  751),  about  mulwar  bctwcea  Autiock 
and  HiflnpaliB.  (IVoeop.  B.  P.  fi.  7?  Ftel.  v.  Ifi.) 
Julian,  after  a  labori'itis  marrh  of  twodiys  fnrm  An- 
liocb|  lialted  oo  the  tliini  at  Ueroeu.  (Juiiun,  £puL 
nrii.;  TheodonC  uL  22;  Mihnan's  Gibbon,  vol.  iv. 
p.  1 44 ;  Lc  Bean,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.)  Chos- 
rueti,  iu  his  iurood  upui  HyruL,  A.  D.  .'>40,  demandcnl 
•  tribute  from  BoroM,  winch  be  remitted  ai'terwards, 
as  tiip  inhabitants  wcro  niialik'  to  pay  it.  (I'nxrop. 
M.J',  ii.  7;  Alilmaiis  Giblxw,  vol.  vii.  p.  315;  Le 
fieaa,  vol.  ix.  p.  13.)  a.  i>.  611  Chosroea  XL  oocq- 
|ried  thi^  citj.  (Gibbon,  vd.  viii.  p. '225  )  It  owed 
its  Slacfxlouian  name  of  Ikroca  to  tSekniciu  Nicator,  | 
and  continued  to  bt-  nillwl  so  till  the  conquest  by  the 
Arabs  under  Abu  Obeidab,  a.  638,  when  it  re- 
•amed  its  ancient  name  of  Cbaleb  or  Cbaljlmn.  (  Ni- 
cepb.  H.  E.  xiv.  39  ;  Schultea's  Index  (itofj.  v. 
SMi  WiMT,  BibL  JUai-  W«rt,  Bmch,)  it  after- 
waMs  became  the  capital  ef  tSie  Saftans  of  die  race 
<if  llamadan,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury was  united  to  the  Greek  empire  bjr  the  coo^uesta 
of  ZioiiMes,  emperor  efOonlMliiiopleb  The  exca- 
yatioM  a  littif  \s;iy  <'.'i>tw:ird  «f  tho  torn,  arc  the 
ml/  VBstigoi  at'  aucicut  retnaias  in  the  neighbour- 
bood.  Thejrace  very  exteoMTe,  and  eoaeiBtefadtai 
of  Lirge  a)Mrtiiietit.t,  which  an-  .i^ojianifcii  liy  puiiuns 
of  solid  rock,  with  uiasMve  piksten  left  at  internals 
to  rapport  tbB  mmm  than,  (Chsiiy,  £mped. 
pkraLmLimf.  435.)  Its  present  popaIati«n  is  some- 
what  more  tlun  1 00,000  souls.  For  coins  of  Ik-roea, 
iMth  autonoDMNis  and  imperial,  mugbg  from  Tn^an 
to  Aiitoiiimis,  see  ^Hmhrtf  Toi  i  ji.  14V2;  Eq^l, 
vol.  iu.  p.  ;^9. 


•oour  or  bbboiui  oi  stwa. 

4.  (B«p»o,  1  J/fifc.  ix.  4),  a  village  in  Jndiiea 
(Itelruid,  PalaeM.  p.  640),  whicb^aooordiqg  to  Winer 
^i,  r.  ),  must  not  be  ccmfounded  with  the  Bereft  men- 
tkmeti  2  Mace.  xiii.  4.  [K.  B.  J.] 

BKRO  NES  or  VEBtyUES  (B^paw"),  a  people 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  TitaeeBeosia,  along  the  upper 
conrse  of  the  Wn-rxv^  {Ehro),  on  Its  ri^Mit  IkuiU.  abfuit 
Lngnmo,  between  the  Celtibbki  ou  the  and  the 
Cantabri  00  tbe  R,  SE.  ef  the  AtrnHOona,  and 
on  the  borders  <>f  the  Cuntivstani.  They  were  a 
Celtic  people,  and  aro  mentioned  bj  Strabo  as  forra- 
infT.  with  theGeltiberi,fheeUerT«mnaBlef  tbeokl 
Celtic  jiopulation  of  Spain.  (Liv.  Fr.  xci.,  where 
the  GoounoD  reading  is  I'troiies  ;  Strsb.  iii.  pp.  158, 
162;  Ptel.  i.  €.  §  55.)   The  following  were  their 

rli  ef  ( iti<  s  :  Tl'.lTll  M  MkTALI^UM  (Tpirioy  Mf- 
ToAAo*',  ru>l. :  Tricio,  near  Ntufem),  in  the  Aiito- 
niae  Itmevsry  (p.  394)  simply  TriUum,  en  the  high 
IVnd  frr.ni  I.euni)  VII.  (Utm)  to  Cai'saraugosta,  36 
Ki*.  SK.  of  VinovBSCA,  and  not  to  U-  confounded 
with  a  place  of  the  aamc  name  W.  of  \'irovesca: 
Verkua.  on  the  «ame  road,  18  M.P.  SK.  of  Tritium, 
and  28  N\V.  of  Cau\cu  kkis  (^CaMiorra,  Itm.  p. 
393),  undoubtedly  the  Varkia  or  Vakia  (Oidf^fio, 
(Ms^a)  ef  Livjr,  StimbOt  Piiny,  and  FtMkoijr,  which 
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was  the  strongest  city  of  the  district  (Liv.  tr.):  it 
stood  at  a  poauge  of  the  iberus  (Strab.  p  162), 
where  the  mer  enmineaeed  tti  aaviftabie  coarse  of 

200  M.  P.  (I'lin.  iii.  s.4):  Itetill  Ivc-irs  it.s  aiu  i.  ttt 
name  ( I  Vtrt'd,  a  little  below  Loj^owo,  with  which 
some  confound  it;  Florez,  Caniabr.  p.  198;  Meo- 
telle,  Egp.  Mfd.  p.  363):  Olima  ('OAfff*.  I'tol.: 
sonic  a.'Mume  a  corruptioQ  by  transjjobition,  and  iden- 
tify it  with  the  'OAf la  mentioned  by  StepiMHiaa  Bfo 
zMTitinns  ns  a  city  of  Iberia) ;  Contrkhiua,  alsio 
Ciiliixi  Leut  as,  a  stronghold  of  Sertorius,  as  being  the 
most  convenient  head-quarters,  from  wbi^  to  march 
out  of  the  territory  of  the  Ben>nes  into  any  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  (Liv.  /V.  ici.  p.  27,  where 
mentioa  it  also  made  of  another  important  city  of  tfao 
same  name  belonging  to  the  Celtiberi):  Ukert  takes 
it  for  the  Cantabria  on  tbe  Ebro,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  mtnaef  which  are  seen 
between  Lcyrofio  and  PMma.  (Sandoval,  id<m«<.&0. 
quoted  iqr  D'AnviUe,  Mim.  *  Mead  db»  hmer, 
vol.  xi.  Ik  771 1  Ukfli^  fl.  pt.  L  821,  457, 
458.)  [I*.  S.] 

BEROTHA  (BDptMn),  mentioned  only  by  Jo- 
feplnis  as  a  ritv  of  Tpjier  Galilee,  not  f:ir  from 
Ca4k»b  (NapbUiaU)  (^AnL  v.  1.  §  18).  Ue  makca 
it  tho  icene  of  the  dedeivo  battle  which  Joehna 
fonirht  with  the  northern  kinga,  "at  the  waters  (£ 
Alerora."  {Joah,  xi.  1—9.)  [G.  VV  J 

BEBUBIUH,  the  tiurl  pwwatoiy  «n  tbe  nerth- 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  aOCWrfflm  tO  Ptolernv.  Pro- 
bably,  Ao«  Head.  [K.  G.  L.J 

BERYA,  a  town  in  Apamenei,  neeovdhiir  to  tho 
Pnitiiifitr  TiJih's,  SE.  of  Antinoh,  25  M.  I',  from 
C'lialcis  and  54  ALP.  from  Botbaa.  >jiebnhr  {JittM^ 
vol.  in.  pi  05)  ftoad  maajr  ndae  nader  tho  name  of 
JifTiia.  [K.  B.  J  ] 

BKRYTUS  (BifpwT.d,  Berytus  and  Berjtus:  Etk. 
BnpvTiot,  Berytensis,  Bervtiu.s,  Steph.  n.S<7huc,p.49; 
Dinnys.  Per.  v.  911 ;  Pou!!'.  .Mela.  i.  12.  §  r»;  Anim. 
Mar.  xiv.  8.  §  9 ;  Tar.  Uist.  ii.  8 1 ;  /tin.  A  uton. ;  J'tiU. 
T(tb.;  Geofjr.  Rar.  \  Ilierodes:  Jieinit),  a  town  of 
Plmenicia,  which  has  been  identitiwi  by  some  with 
the  Berotha  or  Berotlwii  itf  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
(a  Ami.  viii.  8;  Ezek.  xlvii.  16.)  In  the  fonner 
posaa;^  Berothai  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Zohah  (comp.  v.  5),  which  appears  to 
have  include*!  Hauiath  (comp.  vv.  9,  10:  2  Cbron. 
yiiL  3).  In  tbe  lattiT  pcus.tge  tbe  border  of  Israel 
h  drawn  is  poede  Vbdon,  upprumtly  firaon  the  Medi- 
temuiefln,  bv  Il.imath  an*!  Brn  tli m.  towards  Da- 
mascns  and  Uauran.  The  Berotha  here  meant  would, 
as  Dr.  BoUnson  (Aifasfvie,  vol.  ffi.  p.  442)  argues, 
more  ii:»tui:i!ly  sei-m  to  li:iv.'  lnvn  an  inland  ciiy. 
After  its  destruction  by  Tryphon,  b.  c.  140  (Stnb. 
xtrl.  p.  756),  it  wia  redooad  bj'  Aifnppa,  and  oolo» 
nised  by  the  veterans  of  tlie  v.  Ma<  ( iJmiii  a  lepii 
and  viiL  Augusta,  and  became  a  Ivt^tnan  colony  under 
the  vama  vt  Cdhnb  JoHa  Aognsta  felix  Berytaa 
(Orelli,  Inter,  n.  514,  and  coiiw  in  Eckliel,  vol.  iii, 
p.  356 ;  Marquanit,  Ilatulbuch  der  Rom.  Alt,  p. 
199),  Mid  was  afterwards  endowed  with  the  righta 
of  an  Italiart  <  ity.  (ripi;m.  Dhj.  15.  1.  §  1;  Plin. 
v.  2U.)  It  ^v.^^  at  tlii.s  city  that  llcrod  tlie  Great 
held  the  moik  trial  over  his  two  sons.  (Jonepli. 
Ant.  xvi.  1 1.  §§  1 — 6.)  The  elder  Agrippa  gn-atly 
favoured  the  city,  and  adonicd  it  with  a  fjilendij 
theatre  and  am ph i thesttre,  bnida  hatha  and  ^nrticoes. 
inaugurating  them  with  games  and  spectacles  of 
every  kind,  including  sliows  of  gladiaton*.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  7.  §5.)  Here,  too,  Titos  celebrated  tho 
btrtbdi^  ef  bis  Cstber  Veepaaian  bjr  tbe  tthibitian  of 
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•pwlKlet,  in  which  nmnf  of  flw  captiv* 

Jtrm  perished.    (.Iiiwph.  B.  J.  \n.  3.  §  1 ;  coinp.  Ti. 
§  I.)    Afterwanls  Iterytus  becaiuo  renowned  as  a 
acfauol  of  Greek  learning,  piirticilhtflf  of  law,  to 
whirh  8cho1:in>  repaired  fmiu  a  di»taince.    Its  splrn- 
dour  may  be  compalfd  to  have  lasted  from  tlic  tiunl 
to  tlif  midiilc  of  the  sixth  centurj.  (Mihnan's 
^  Hiil.l«.ti,  voLlii.  p.  !}\.)    EujipbiiLs  rvhitcs  that  the 
C^^^;  martyr  Applan  rw»ul«i  here  for  8omc  time  to  pur- 
'  rae  drrak  eecnlar  leanui^(/)9  J#ar(./\i/(Ms»(.  c.  iv.), 
and  Gregory  Thaunwitunrns  mpaired  to  lierrttw  to 
|>erf«:t  binuielf  in  tlie  civil  law.    (S«K.Tates,  Jf.  E, 
rr,  27.)    A  later  Givck  poet  deBcribcs  it  in  this 
TCspect  as    the  nurw  of  tranquil  lifp."  (Xonnus, 
iff  Dumyt.  xli.  fin.)    Under  the  n-v^n  of  Juistinian  it 
\  was  laid  in  ruins  hj  an  eartli<{ii.'ikc.  and  the  school 
^tpmwved  to  Stduo,  A.  o.  551.    (Milmunn  Gibbon, 
«^//^  roL  TiLik420.)    In  the  cmsados,  Bekrnt,  which 
^J^Jns  Amehifkes^led  Baurim  (Alb.  yl^.  v.  40,  x.  6), 
^nras  mn  otgect  of  great  oontentioD  between  the  Chris* 
Ham  and  the  MnsUm,  and  fell  stuxeasivdy  into  the 
baitJ^f  of  both.    In  A.  n.  1110  it  was  captured  by 
BaUwin  1.  (Wilken.  JJie  A'roo.  voL  iL  p.  212),  and 
hi  A.i».1187byflkUh«Idfh.  (Wllken,  vd.  iii.  pt. 
ii.  p.  295.)    It  was  in  the  nci^xhlKnirliood  of  Bcrytus 
that  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  St*  George 
(who  was  to  highly  bonoared  in  Syria)  and  tiw Dragon 
is  laid.    Jieirnt  Ls  uow  (•.uninrn Lilly  tbt>  niont  iin- 
Bortant  pUce  in  Syria,    'i'fae  town  is  situated  on  a 
mkd  of  alMNiUer  sloping  towards  the  ahofv  from  tfao 
NXW.  sidp  of  a  triangular  j>r>int,  wliich  runs  more 
than  two  miles  into  the  sea.  The  population  amounts 
to  nearif  19,000  MOb.  (Chesney,  Ewped.  EmfArat, 
Tol.  i.  p.  468.    For  coin-s  of  IVntiis,  lx>th  antonrv 
■Mas  and  imperial,  ranging  from  Trajan  to  Anto- 
Me  Eckhel,  tvLffl.  pb3S6;  Basche,  Le*. 
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BESA  or  BESSA.  [Attica,  p.  331 ,  b.] 
BE'SBICUS  (B^orot:  £tk.  B4ir€iKvy6t),  a 
■nan  istaodl  in  the  PrapoBtis,  hi  the  n<>igh><onr)iood 
•f  ("v/K  (IS.  (Slfph.  B.  *.  F.  B»<rgiiroj.)  The  my- 
thical »tory,  quoted  by  Stephanas  from  AgathocleSi 
fiMM  the  island  near  the  entlot  of  the  Rhyndacns. 
J'liny  (v.  pla<vs  Bobicus  oppiisitc  to  the  mouth 
«i  tlie  Biiyndacus,  and  gives  it  a  circuit  of  18  Roman 
■■1m,  In  another  puMjEie  ^i.  88)  b«  onomenites  it 
among  the  i>bn'!s  ivltit  h  have  lieen  »eparatfNl  fmni 
the  ai^jacent  nii^nlauda  by  earthquakes.  The  po- 
sition  aMljuned  to  Baehiein  by  Fliny  end  Stmbo  (jv 
576)  mm-sponds  with  tint  (<f  Knlnlh>ini\  a  Hiiiall 
i>Und  wiiich  is  about  10  niiloa  ^.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  HijadMOs.  ^O.  L.] 

BBSE'DA  (B*«n78a:  S.  Jium  ttr  In  Ba-h^nfT),  an 
city  of  the  CustcUani,  in  Hi»pania  Tarraco- 
(Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  7 1 ;  ocAna,  apk  Saatini,  p.  1 83 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  42fi  )  [!•,  S.] 

BKSIPl'O  or  li.\E.Siri'0  (Bai/n'»r7ra'j,  a  city  of 
the  Turtlftani,  on  w  nwir  tin-  S.  <  «>;i>t  of  Ili.'*|>nnia 
Ilartira,  ja-t  oiitf-ido  tin-  Stniit.s,  K.  of  tiie  I'r.  .lu- 
omib  (6*.  Jm/aiffnr),  and  12  hi.  1'.  W.  of  Bclo. 
iitkk  J«C.  ^  MO;  Ueh,  iL  6i  PKn.  iiL  1.  a.  8;  Ptal 
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8.  hr.  §  14 ;  Geoff.  Rav.  ir.  48.)  8mI«  idenlify  H 

wifli  fifjrr  de  hi  Frotitern :  Init  others  argue  that 
that  place  Uch  too  far  inland  to  agree  with  Piiny'ti 
statement  that  Beaippo  was  a  Ma-fott,  and  take  tha 
Roman  ruins  near  Portt  Awfato  fat  ft*  (  Ukcrt, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  343.)  [p.  JJ.] 

BKSOR  (B<i<TcAor>,  •  bfook  b  tha  south  efPa- 
Icstiiir,  betwi'i-n  llii>  town  of  Ziklitrj  fa-si^niwi  to 
David  by  Achix>h  king  of  the  rhiliAtine^),  and  tlia 
eoontry  of  tha  AnataMtaa.  (1  8am.  xxviL  6,  xxju 
8,9.)  ^  _  [G.W.] 

BKSSA  (B^<y(ra:  Elh.  BrjfTtTaToj),  a  town  in 
Locriji,  so  called  from  its  situation  in  a  wooded  glen, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  but  which  had  di.«*a])i»Mn-tl  in 
the  time  of  Stnibo.  (Uom.  JL  iL  532;  blrab  ix 
p.  426;  St.  ph.  B.  Ic) 

BKSSI  (Bnffffo/),  a  Thracian  tribe  oenipying  tlw 
country  about  the  rivers  Axius,  Stiyroon,  and  Nc»tua. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  yfKj  numerous  peapie^ 
and  at  di&rent  times  to  have  ooonpicd  a  man) 
or  lets  extensive  eoontry.  Aoeordiiifir  to  Herodotua 
(vii.  Ill),  they  belonged  to  the  Satrae,  a  free  Thri- 
cian  peo^aad  liad  the  managameat  cf  an  oracle  of 
Dionysus  ritoated  in  the  faif^eat  part  of  the 
tains.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  318)  the  BesKi 
dwelt  all  along  the  aoolheni  slqpe  of  UotiAt  Uaemwi 
from  the  Etucnw  to  the  froBliin  ef  tiie  DaiAnfaiia 
ill  tlic  west.  In  tlie  M-rnnd  century  of  our  era  their 
territory  might  i>eem  to  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
as  Ptdemy  (iii.  11.  §  9)  maMlena  tiie  Bawuri^ 
among  the  smaller  aTpaTi]4lai  of  Thrace;  but  his 
statement  evidently  rcfors  only  to  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Beni,  eeeupyhig  the  oottotrjr  between  the 
Axius  and  Stiymon,  and  Pliny  (iv.  11.  18)  .'^jw  ak.s 
of  Bcsai  living  about  the  Nestos  and  Mount  Kho- 
dope.  Looking  at  the  ooontry  thejr  oeeopiod,  and 
the  character  given  them  hy  HerodotuR,  there  ran 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  chief  people  of 
Tbiaea;  they  were  warlike  and  independent,  and 
were  probably  never  MiUlncd  by  the  Macedonians; 
the  lioman.s  .sutceeded  in  conqiiering  them  only  in 
their  repeatetl  wars  against  the  Thracian."*.  It 
would  seem  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Bes.»i  waa 
divided  into  tour  cantons  (Stcph.  Byz.  ».  r.  Ttrpa- 
X^nu),  of  whidi  the  Wobcjtei  mentioned  by  Pliny 
may  have  been  one.  In  tin-  tin)c  of  Strabo  the 
Bessi  are  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  robbers 
among  the  ThraciauH,  who  were  theniiielfeB  nolorioaa 
as  Ai^oTo/.  That  they  were  not,  however,  wholly 
uncivilised,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  hdialiiti«d 
towns,  the  chief  of  which  was  railed  Uscudama 
(Kutrop  vi.  10).  Another  town,  BefLsa[iara,  is 
mentioned  by  Pnx«opius  and  others.  (G)mp.  Won 
Cixs*.  liv.  34,  and  Baelir  on  Herodotus,  iL  c.)  [L.  S.] 
BJ^TA'SII,  a  people  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  In 
the  war  with  Civflh,  Ckndiua  Labeo,  a  Batavian, 
iinisft  n  d  a  forc  e  nf  Nen  ii  and  Bctaui  (//wf .  iv.  56){ 
and  he  opposed  Civilis  at  «  bridge  over  the  Moea 
whh  a  has%  raiaed  body  of  Betsdi,  Tungri,  and 
Nervii  (Ilut.  iv.  66).  Pliny  (iv.  17)  inention.s 
the  Betasii,  but  lie  does  not  help  us  to  fix  their  po- 
idtleD.   It  aeems  probaMe  that  the  Betadi  were  tlie 

tiei;jhl>nui-s  i  f  the  Nr-vii  and  Tini;:ri,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  luune  is  pn»cn'ed  in  that  of  Bettx^ 
on  the  left  bank  ef  the  Geele,  aonlh  ef  fftuJm.  in 
South  linihant.  [y,.  L.] 

BKTHABAKA  (Bi}0B«apjt),  mentioned  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  (i.  28)  aa  the  place  of  onr  Lerd'a 

Baptisin.  It  is  plareil  by  tfie  Kvan;4clt^t  "  l  rv.,nd 
Jordan,"  i.  e.  on  the  ea»tem  side  of  the  river  (etim|i. 
z.  40),  perha{a  idenliod  with  Beth-baca  {Jndget^ 
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viii.  24),  where  was  a  ftrd,  finxn  which  the  place 
doabtleas  derired  its  name,  aqoivalent  to  hctu 
trmnttu."  (Rcland.  p.  f.2f>.)  [O.W.] 

BETHAGLA  (Bcthhoijla),  a  to«-n  of  Palestino. 
in  tiM  pLun  of  Jeridio,  on  tiie  borders  between  the 
tribes  of  Jadah  and  Benjamin,  but  reckmied  to  the 
latter.  (Jnsli.  XV.  H,  xviii.  19,  21.)  St.  Jeronif 
identiiies  it  with  the  threahing-iloor  of  Atad  ((fcn. 
L  10,  11),  th«  scene  of  the  moarnh^  far  Jacob. 
{Onommt.  t.  r.  Area  Atn<{.)  A  fountain  named 
*Ain  tiajla^  and  a  niiuod  mooasterj,  A'tor  Begta, 
•ttoated  abont  two  miles  from  the  Joniaii,  and  t&ee 
from  llio  norlJipni  .sliore  of  the  Deati  Sen,  still  pre- 
serve the  name  and  memoriai  of  this  site.  (Kubin- 
Mu,  A  JS.  voL  H.  ppw  M7— «71.)        [G.  W.] 

BFTHAMMA'IIIA  (Bn^afiuapta,  Ptol.  v.  15. 
§  14),  a  town  on  the  W.  hunk  of  the  Kuphrati^s, 
the  Bctaniali  of  the  PttOmger  Tables,  14  M.  P.  from 
Ceciliana.  This  |>!;i<  <-  criiin'it  }»•  lln-  Rcinmari.s  of  tlip 
Antonine  Iliinninf.  xs  Itfuiiimri-i  is  jdaiol  above  tlic 
Zt'Ujrina,  and  lietliainmaria  below  it.     [E.  B.  .1.1 

Hi:  rif.\NV  (Bn^oi'ia),  a  villatrc  15  stadia  from 
JenuMiloiri,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Moant  of  Olives, 
nemarkabie  for  the  rai«ing  of  Lazanu,  and  for  other 
incidents  in  onr  Savioor's  life.  {St.  John,  xi.  18.) 
Ita  modem  name  is  El-AzaHyth,  i.e.  the  village  of 
Laz;inis.  (r.uMriiion,  B. R.  vol.  ii.  p.  1  (H).)   [G.  W.] 

B£  i  UAK  (Dether,  Bitber,  BiMupa), »  citj  cele- 
brated in  the  hiatorj  of  the  Jewiah  fsvolt  nnder 
Ilailrian  (a.  D.  131)  as  the  lost  retreat  of  the  Jews 
when  tbejr  had  been  driren  oat  of  Jenualenu  The/ 
lidd  oat  there  far  nearly  three  years.  It  is  descrilwd 
•Sa  YOiy  ."'tr  inir  city  not  far  distant  from  Ii  rusalciii. 
(Enseb.  il.  B.  iv.  6.)  Its  site  was  recovered  and 
clearly  identified  m  1843.  (WUtiams,  Uoltf  City, 
voLL  pp.  209— 213.>  It  is  now  callixl  lieidr,  the 
exact  Anbic  form  of  its  ancient  name,  and  is  a  cod> 
sidnabls  Tillsf^  abont  six  miles  SSW.  ef  Jemsalem, 
still  retaining;  s  Tiie  tnires  of  its  fortitii  ations,  while 
the  inhabitant.s  ul'  the  modern  vilUge  have  received 
and  preserved  traditions  of  its  mfjt,       fG.  W.] 

BKTIIAUAMATHU.M  (Bnaopd/iatfof),  i<l.  iitiral 
with  Amatlm.s  in  I'eniea  {q.  r.),  as  is  proved  h\-  a 
eompsrison  of  Joecphus,  Ant.  xviL  12.  §  6,  B.J.  ii. 
4.  J? -2      (  i:>  lai:<!,  p,  .^C.O.)  [G.  W.] 

BtTllAKAMl'll  l  ilA  {J&n^apan<peu),  u  city  of 
Peniea,  which  Uerud  Antipas  enooufcuvsed  with  a 
wall,  and  changed  its  name  to  .Iri.i.\s,  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Tilx'rius.  {.int.  xviii.  2. 
§  1 .)  It  i5  certainly  identical  with  tliat  meiiti(itii-<l 
by  Kusehiiis  and  St.  Jerome  as  situated  on  the  Jor- 
dan, originally  named  Betharamphta,  and  after- 
wards called  I.ivixs  by  Herod  {Onumast.  #.  r.),  and 
certainly  aol  the  same  as  the  Julias  wliich  is  placed 
by  Joeephtu  where  the  Jordan  flews  into  th«  Sea  of 
TilMTi.'i.s  {It.  J.  iii.  9.  §  7),  wliich  w:ifi  identical  willi 
Bethsaida.  [BsTtiSAiUA.  j  Bat  the  names  Julias 
and  Lifias  are  frequently  mteichanged,  as  are  JoBa 
and  Livia.  A  still  earlier  name  of  this  town,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  and  Su  Jerome,  was  Bcth-hanun, 
a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josft.  ziii.  S7).  doubtless 
the  Aanic  with  Bcth-haran  (A'mn,  xxxii.  3fl).  which 
the  Talmud  also  says  was  afterwards  caiUxl  Bttk- 
ramiha.  (ReUnd,  p.  642 ;  comp.  pp.  869, 870,  s.  v. 
Julia*  IWatae.)  It  is  most  probably  only  another 
form  of  the  preceding  Bet/utranuUkum,  i.e.  the  nio- 
dem.4mata,neartheJabbak.  [Amatiu  s.]  [G.W.] 

BKTllAVKN,  commonly  Kupfxised  to  U-  identical 
with  Bethel,  so  ralKd  attir  tliat  city  had  Uvonie 
the  scene  of  idol-worship,  Beth-avcn  sinnifying  "  the 
house  (i(  vanity."  Bottn  JoiA.(viL2)thetwopUces 
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are  distinfrnished,  Ai  iM-iiif:  placed  "  b<*idc  Beth- 
aven,  on  the  east  side  of  BotheL"  Michmash  is  also 
pbu»d  **  eastward  inm  Bethaven.**  (1  Am.xiit.9.) 

It  i>  joined  with  Gibenh  and  liamah.  and  a^crilxMl  to 
Benjamin,  (i/os.  T.  8.)  I'he  LXX.  translate  it 
(in  JosA.  8)  Baif^X,  (in  xviiL  12)  BoiSAp,  (in 
//'>.,.  V.  8)  oUv* tlP.  [G.  W.] 

BKTUL>AGON  (Bn^Soyiir)-  "^^^  cities  of  this 
name  eeeor  In  th«  Hits  in  the  bosk  of  JiosliM,  coo 
situati^l  in  the  trilx*  of  Judab,  apjnn'iitly  towards 
the  f>W.;  and  the  other  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (sr. 
41,xix.  27).  There  are  two  vflh)^  of  this  name, 
Beit-dtijati,  now  in  Palestine,  one  a  few  miles  to  the 
cast  of  Jaja,  the  otlier  SE.  of  Xaldtis.  They  doubt- 
less represent  ancient  ailes,  but  are  not  identical  with 
cither  of  thos*'  fin.t  named.  The  villa;:e  of  this 
name  ncjir  Jatia  ai)j>;irently  occupies  the  site  of 
Caphardaffon,  a  large  village  mentioned  by  Kiiscbins 
((humiut.  ».  V.  Ikth- f htf/im)  ln-twtiii  Diu-.polis 
(^I.yilda)  and  Janinia  {Ytbnn).  (lvobin!H>n,  B.JL 
vol.  iii.  p.  30,  n.  2.)  The  frokjoi-nt  recurrence  of  this 
name  shows  how  widely  sjpcoad  was  the  worhhip  oT 
Dagon  through  Palestuie.  [G.  W.j 

BETH-DIBLATHAI.M  {oIko^  Liu9XtMifC),  a 
city  of  Moob,  mentioned  only  by  Jommiah  (zlviiu 
LXX.  xxxi.  22).  [G.  W.] 

BETHEL  (BoiflVjA,  BrjerjA).  a  bottler  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephiaim,  for  the  northern  boundary  of  Ben- 
jamin passed  snath  of  It  {Jotk,  zvifi.  IS;  J^igtB, 
i.  22 — 26.)  It  was  originally  luimed  Lrz,  and  was 
celebrated  in  the  bistoiy  of  the  early  patriarchs. 
{Gtn.  xiL  5,  zzritL  10—19,  xzsi.  1—15.)  It 
owf-d  its  new  name,  siiriiifyuig  "the  lioii>o  nf  ('n«i,** 
to  the  vision  of  Jacob's  bidder,  and  the  altar  which 
he  afterwards  erected  therai  It  afterwards  became 
infamous  for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  here 
instituted  by  Jeroboatn.  (1  Kingt^  xii.  28, 33.  JtiiL) 
It  was  mhabited  after  the  eapUvity  (Fsro,  fi.  18; 
Nehem.  vii.  .12,  xi.  31),  and  wa.s  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides.  (I  Maccab.  ix.  5U;  Joseph.. 4k/.  xiii.  1.  §3.) 
It  was  taken  by  Vespa-nian  after  he  had  sabja|prted 
the  cmmtry  In-tween  this  ami  the  cndst.  (/?.  J.  iv. 
9.  §  9.)  It  i.-*  dcscrilnxl  by  Eus<'bius  and  St.  Jerome 
as  a  small  village  on  the  road  from  Jeriiralem  to 
Sichem  (A'oWiJ*),  twelve  niib^  from  the  former 
{Onvmn»t.  s.  v.  'Ayyoi),  on  the  left  (or  ca.st)  of  the 
r  ad  going  sontii,  acodnSnf;  to  the  Itin.  Hierosd. 
Precisely  in  this  situation  are  large  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient city,  bearing  the  name  of  Beitin,  acmrding  to  a 
common  vartatiin  ef  »n  for  el  in  the  termiiuition  of 
Arabic  proper  nMuen.  (Hobinaoiii  Bib.  Be*,  vol.  iU 
p.  128.  n.  1.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-GAMUL  (liUtTm/i^).  a  city  of  M.«ih, 
mentioned  only  by  Jerenhh  (alviii.  23J^  fcobairf/ 
representetl  by  the  modem  vilhge  flf  Um-H-Jemii 
or  Kdjmal,  west  of  the  ancient  Bouah.  (Kohinaon, 
B.  B,  iii.,  Appendix,  p  1 53.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHHACCASEM  (BcutexopAuC,  B7}«cryxMM), 
mentioned  by  .len-niiah  (vi.  I .)  as  the  place  where 
the  beacon  fire  should  be  lighted  to  give  the  alarm 
ef  the  Chaldaeans'  approach  to  Jemsalem.  Mai. 
chiah,  the  son  of  n<  <  bnb,  the  ruler  of  jart  of  Betli- 
haccarem,"  is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah  (iii.  14), 
which  would  seem  to  intimate  tiiat  it  was  a  phee  of 
considerable  importsince  after  the  captivity.  St.  Je- 
rrtnie  (ComnietU.  in  Jerrtn.  L  c.)  speaks  of  it  a»  a 
vilU-^'e  of  .luda,  situated  on  a  moantain  between 
Atlia  and  Theoua  —  i.e.  Tiloa.  Its  site  wa.«i  con- 
jicturally  fixed  by  IVmik  k  ( Trdr.  ii.  p.  42)  tu  a 
very  remarkalile  conical  hill,  about  three  miles  enst 
of  Bethlehem,  and  abont  the  seme  distanot  north  oC 
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Tekca,  conspicnnns  ever  all  t!io  neighbourhood,  called 
bjtbe  luitives  JtbelJ-'utfitii/i,  tli<>  Fniiik  Mountain 
of  Esn^iean  tra veDsn,  at  the  fuit  of  which  arc  the 
riiin-:  of  IIkkomvIC.  (RotuOMNi,  Ji.  IL,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1 70.  174.)  fG.  W.J 

ItKTH-HARAN  [BnBABAliraTHA.] 

BETHHOC.LA,  [Kftiiaoka.] 

BKTH-.IKSIMOTH  (Eus.  Bijtfocn^oiJd,  LXX. 
Bwiinniy**^,  hettiiuiB^  AirifiM}^  one  of  tin  h\st 
stAtinns  of  the  Lxraclitm  Iicfore  cronring  the  Jordan, 
and  near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea  (iVmnA.  zxxiii.  49; 
Joth.  xii.  3.)  It  n-as  a  city  of  the  trilic  of  Keuben 
{Jotk.  xiii.  20),  afterwards  occujded  bjr  the  Moabitec 
lEzek.  XXV.  9.)  Eosebius  confottnda  it  with  Jaahi- 
uion  ('/.  r.)  [Vt.  W.j 

BE  rULEUEU  (BM«\«ff/i,  Bi|9Aff^M>  BifiKtytL. 
▼Iff),  a  town  of  the  tnV  oF  Jndab,  nz  imln  sooth 
of  Jertuialem.  on  lli.-  li  ft  of  the  nwil  to  Hebron, 
called  alao  "  Ephrathah "  and  "  EphnUh"  {(Jeri. 
sdviH.  7;  Mica,  r,  1),  and  Ha  inhabitants  Ephra- 
thitefi  {Ruth,!.  2;    1  xvii.  12).    It  firolKil.Iy 

owed  both  its  names,  Betiilchcin — i.  e.  the  hotue  f</' 
Wmi,  and  Ephratfaah — i.  e.  frtatfvi,  to  the  fecon- 
dity  of  its  soil,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  hn-si  cnlti- 
Tated  and  urast  fertile  ports  uf  Palestine.  It  vi  si- 
taatied  on  •  leftf  rid|^,  lonj;  and  mmnr,  winch  pc^- 
jtets  iBto  a  plain  f  irmeil  by  the  jnnrtioii  of  several 
valkjS,  affottiitig  cxeelient  posture  and  com  londii; 
wlrile  tlie  hill  side,  terraced  to  its  summit,  is  hud 
(Hit  in  oliveyanls  and  riney.inls.  It  is  fir>t  inen- 
lK»ne.i  in  the  hi.->tory  of  the  i'atriarch  Jacob  (defj. 
xlviiL  7);  but  docs  notOGCOrln  tlielistof  the  cities 
t«f  Judah  in  the  Hchrewteztsf  the  Book  of  Jnslma. 
Tbe  TersioD  of  the  LXX.,  however,  gives  it  under 
koth  its  mines  CE^poAlk,  aSnj  i<rr\  BcuflXf^/A),  with 
tfn  other  iwitjhbourinp  cities  (in  Joffitia,  xv.,  after 
verse  39  of  the  Hebrew).  It  occur?*  aiso  in  the  hi&- 
ftorj  of  the  Book  of  Judges  (xix.  1 ,  2),  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  liiraelite^,  for  I'hinehas  was  then 
high  priesit  (xx.  28).  It  is  the  scene  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Book  of  Kuth — Boas,  the  progenitor 
ef  David,  being  the  principal  prapnotor  At  tbst  pe- 
riod (ti.  1),  as  his  grandson  JesM  wis  afterwards. 
From  the  time  of  David  it  became  rt- lebrated  a.s  his 
Ufthpiacr,  and  is  called  "tbe  cityof  David"^  (.ULLuke, 
B.  4,  U  :  John,  viL  42),  and  was  snhseqaenUj 
yet  mon-  notnl  .t^  the  destined  birthplace  of  the 
MMsish,  the  circomBtanoes  of  whose  nativity  at 
that  plMS  ars  Mty  neorded  bf  SL  Mattkew  (ii.), 
and  >V.  fAiir  (ii.).  The  place  of  the  nativity  is  de- 
scribed by  Jiutin  Hartyr  {^JJiaL  §  78)  in  language 
wUeb  impliea  that  U  was  identifled  in  his  days  (eir. 
A.  i>.  I,j0).  Oriiren  (a.i>.  252)  says  that  tin-  cave 
*'  was  venerated  even  by  tiioee  who  were  slieiu  from 
fh»  l>ytli"<e;  CA.Wi,liL  39),  agrsedilj  with 
which  St.  J(  roine  s.iys  tlint  the  pl.ue  \v;ui  over- 
shadowed by  a  grove  of  Thnintnuz  (Adonis)  from 
tha  tea  of  Hadrian  for  the  »\mce  of  180  ysara 
(a.  d.  13.'>— 31.5).  (Epitaph.  PauL  vol.  iv.  p.  .564.) 
In  A.i».  326,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
erected  a  magniiioent  basilica  over  the  PUce  of  the 
Nativity  ( Eiwbias,  Vit.  Cotwt.  iii.  41,  4.T),  which 
still  remains.  In  the  followinj;  century,  it  became 
tfia  chosen  resort  of  the  most  leamod  of  the  Lstin 
fathers,  and  the  scene  of  his  important  laboors  in 
In  h;df  of  Mcrod  literature,  chief  among  which  most 
be  reckoned  the  Vnlgatc  tnin.<«lation  of  the  Bible. 
Its  modem  name  is  BeUiahem,  a  coosidcnible  village, 
inhabited  exclouvely  by  Christians.       [G.  W.] 

BETHLEHEM  (B«u0A«(>,  Baidfuiy),  a  city  of 
tibo  thba  «f  Zcholun.  {Joth,  xix.  15>  Tbe  lite 
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and  r.mie  are  pn^M  rved  in  the  modem  village  of 
Btitla/uvi,  a  few  niilcM  north  of  Naiareth,  and  east- 
ward nfSephiirieh  (formeflj  Dioeassami).  [G.W.] 

BETIll,i:ri  KPHA  (rnwapxia  n(e\cirr-n<pd<i'), 
one  of  the  ten  toi'arciiies  of  Judaea  proper,  tJio 
Bethleptephene  of  I'liny  (v.  14).  It  was  appomtljr 
situated  in  the  winth  of  Judaea,  and  in  th.it  jwrt 
whid)  is  rotninonly  called  Idumiica  by  .losephuii 
(HL  hr.  8.  §  1).  Behind  luu  remarked  that  the 
name  resembles  Befli-Lolvaotb.  !i  eity  of  the  triU'  of 
Simeon  (Joth.  xix.  6).  aiid  tbe  tuluation  e<|ually 
corre,si<oiiiI-.  (^G.  \V.] 

BETliMAIiCABOTH  (1  Chnm.  iv.  31),  or 
Beth-hamarkaboth  (Jotk.  xix.  5)  (Bai0^uif>i/tw0, 
B<u0nax*p*t).  A  «^  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  other- 
wise nnknown.  [G.  W.l 

BETHOGABmS  er  BETHAGABRA  (Boiro. 
ya€pd,  Ptol.,  Batdyaupr)),  the  Beto^'ubri  of  the  Peu- 
tinger  tables,  between  AiunUoa  and  Aelia,  16  Raman 
mites  from  the  former.  It  is  reckoned  to  Jndaea  br 
l*t'ilon:y  (xvi.  4),  .md  is  pnO  .ilily  identical  witli 
BiryaSfHS  (aL  B^o^it)  of  JoMpbos,  which  he 
])Laces  fa  the  middle  of  IdnaMKa.  Ib.J.  iv.  8.  §  1.) 
It  was  afterwanls  called  Klki'TIikroi-olis,  as  is 
proved  as  by  other  evidence,  ao  by  tbe  subbtitutioa 
of  one  name  fbr  tiie  other  in  the  Kats  of  epii»co}«il 
sees  pivcn  by  William  of  Tyn' mid  Xihis:  sitf- 
fragans  of  tiie  Patriardialc  of  Jerw»aieni.  (Ckan- 
pare  Reknd's  Po&iest  p.  SSO  with  8S7.)  That  it 
w  :i-<  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  fourth 
century  u-i  provi-d  by  the  fact  that  it  is  assumed  as  a 
centre  (by  Eiu^ebins  in  his  (>nofliasffron),  from  which 
to  measure  the  distances  of  ( tber  hx-alities,  and  the 
*'  district"  or  "  re^'iou  of  Kleutherojwlis,"  is  his  ustml 
dejjcription  of  this  part  of  the  country.  It  has  now 
recovered  its  anrieiit  name  lieit-Jebrin,  nii<i  is  a 
large  Moslem  viilaj^e.  alxnit  20  miles  west  of  Hebron. 
The  name  signifies  "  the  hon.se  of  Giants,"  and  the 
dty  was  situated  not  far  fnam  Galh,  the  city  of 
Goliath  and  his  family.  The  large  caves  about  tho 
miKiem  village,  which  seem  formerly  to  have  served 
as  habitations,  suggest  tbe  idea  that  they  were 
Tn>glotidcs  who  originally  inhsMtsd  these 
It  was  sometimes  confounded  with  Hebron,  and  at 
another  period  was  ragarded  as  identical  with  B»> 
math-lehi  (Judge$  xv.  9 — 19),  andthefeimtafa  En- 
hakkore  was  foui>d  in  its  suburbs  (Antoninus 
Mart.  &cap.  Beknd.  PalaesL  p.  762)i  and  it  is 
conjectmed  bj  Bebuid  (L  e.")  that  thb  erraneom 
opinion  may  have  given  occa.sion  to  it.s  change  of 
name,  to  commemorate  in  its  new  appellation  the 
deiivemoe  thne  snpposed  to  have  oera  wnmglit 
by  Samson.  St.  Jerome,  who  pivcs  a  'litTen  iit  and 
less  probable  account  of  its  Greek  name,  makes  it 
the  n(»ihcm  limit  of  IdnmaoL  (Roland,  L  e.)  BtiU 
Jtbriii  still  contains  pome  traces  of  it.s  ancient  im- 
portance iii  a  ruiiKNl  wall  and  vaults  of  Boman  con- 
struction, and  in  the  .subbtructions  of  various  biuld- 
ings,  fully  ex])lonNi  and  de.MTilK\l  by  Dr.  l?^'^'?"^ 
(A  JL  vol.  ii.  pp.  353,  356.  395—398). 

BETH-SHITTA  (Bi)«ff«e8,  al.  BeurtfTrd,  LXX.), 
occurs  only  in  Judges  (vii.  22)  as  one  of  the  places 
to  which  the  Midianitcs  fled  after  their  defeat  by 
QidaOB  in  the  valley  of  Jezrvcl  (vi.  33).  Dr.  Kohin* 
son  snggests  that  the  modem  village  of  ShuttOj  near 
the  Jordan,  S£.  from  Mount  Tabor,  may  be  con* 
necte<l  with  this  Smpinn  aaow.  (b.  R.  voL  iii, 
p.  819.)  [G.W.] 

BETH-7JICRARIAH  (Ba.efaxa^.'o,  B«flfax«- 
p/a),  a  city  of  .Imlara,  7(1  ^t.■lllia  distaiit  frnm  ll<*th- 

aura  or  Bethzur  ^jf.  v.^,  on  tho  road  to  Jerusalem, 
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(I  Maccnb.  vL  33;  Joseph.  AnL  xu.  9.  §  4;  B.J^ 
L  1.  ^  5.)  Il      here  that  Jodmi  MaoeabMOs  «- 

cnnifn'il  at  a  inoantain  pass,  to  dpfcml  the  i]>;  rairh  to 
JcruBftlem  agaiust  Aatiochiu  Eupatur,  aud  here  nii 
eogftgwnwit  took  phee,  in  wbidi  JvdaB  vai  deftatad, 
with  the  l(*i.>!  (if  liis  limtlirr  El«uar,  wlm  wns  cni.slicd 
to  death  hjr  one  of  the  ekpbanta,  which  lie  hod 
ataUed  fa  tlw  baUf.  (JaBe|ih.La)  SoMmcBcaDa 
it  Xcuphp  TLaxapia  (If.  K.  ix.  17).  and  places  it  hi  the 
region  of  Kleuthempolu  []iKTii«HMBiU8j,and,appa^ 
rcntly  in  order  to  account  fur  the  name:,  aaji  that  the 
IkkIv  of  Zacharinh  wns  fuuri'l  thfrc.  A  villa:jo  nnmod 
Td'l-Zttkart^n  (i;..l,iiwni,  !i.  R.  vol.  ii.  p.  350)  still 
luark-s  tin*  hiu-  <jf  tin;  am  iciit  town.  It  is  iiituated 
ill  the  S\V.  of  Wadi)-i g-Sumt,  Amiifrly  the  valley 
of  VAii\\,  iu  tlic  nniTowo^it  (lart  of  the  vullcv,  .so  tliat 
the  aoaneflf  Jndas'a  conflict  with  the  furcea  of  An- 
tiochos  was  not  fir  dist.mt  frun  tli:it  of  Dnviil's 
overthrow  of  the  rhili.stine  cliaiiipitm,      [G.  W.J 

BETHORON  (BqMto^r,  BattfMfKir).  I  hete  were 
two  cities  of  this  name  in  the  northern  hordcr  of  the 
tribe  of  Rcnjaniin  {Joth,  xvi.  5,  xviii,  13),  but  be- 
lonping  to  the  tribe  cS  Ephrniui,  and  assigned  to  the 
Lcvites.  (Joth.  xxi.  22.)  Originally  built  by 
Sherah  (1  Chron.  vii.  24);  they  were  fortified  by 
Solomon.  (2  C'Aron,  viii.  5.)  The  two  citi»'.s  were 
dintingtiubed  as  the  Vpptr  and  fAe  Lower,  the  Upper 
being  ritvated  more  to  tlie  east,  the  Lower  to  the 
we.st,  where  the  mountain  country  inclinca  towardn 
the  great  waatara  plain.  It  waa  in  this  nei.<:hhniir- 
Iioad  that  Joahtut  daAatad  the  alfied  kings  (x.  lo, 

11),  and  15  toiituri(*.s  later  that  ntiij<^  ^'"ing  down 
to  BatboroQ "  was  fatal  to  the  Boman  army  imder 
Oeatina,  retreating  before  the  Jews  from  bia  ttnaae- 
cesjsful  attempt  upon  the  city  (B.  J.  ii.  19.  §§  2.  8), 
aait  had  been  otica  again,  in  tlM  interim^  to  tlM  foroea 
of  AntioelMa  Efiiphaiiea,  under  Seran,  wha  kat  800 
men  in  this  il.  xcnt  aftor  lit-  had  been  routed  by 
JMas  Maccaboeua.  (1  JUacc.  iii.  16,  24.)  B«tb- 
oran  waa  ana  af  aaverel  aitiea  ftrtiflad  by  Baeehidat 
against  Jonathan.  tb»'  brother  of  Judas  (ix.  .50). 
These  towns  lay  on  tlie  high  road  from  Jcrusoiom  to 
Gaeaaren,  ly  wayaf  LyJifa,«Bd  awftaqoantiy  aea- 
tiontil  in  the  line  of  inarch  of  the  Koman  leijinns 
(JL  cc.,  B.  J.  ii.  19.  §§1,2,  8).  The  highway  rob- 
berjr  of  Stephairaa,  the  aerrant  of  the  emperor  Clan- 
d1u'«,  ono  of  the  events  whieh  heljx'd  to  jirecipitatc 
the  war,  t'"ik  jilare  on  this  rmd  (B.J.  ii.  12.  §2), 
at  the  Stance  of  KM)  st^uHa  from  Jerus.ilcni.  {ej. 
Ant.  XX.  .').  §  4.)  Kiischius  ami  St.  .lormne  men- 
tion two  vill.igcB  of  this  name  12  iiiiii'^  Intin  Aelia 
(Jenmlem),  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis  (Enunaus) 
[tlifV  would  inore  correctly  have  written  I)iii?<[iolis 
(Lydda)] ;  and  St.  Jerome  remarks  that  liania, 
Dethorao,  and  the  other  renowned  cities  built  by 
Solomon,  were  then  inconsiderable  vilUgea.  (Com- 
incnt.  in  Sophon.  c.  1.)  VilKigcs  still  remain  on  the 
altcs  of  botii  of  the.«ic  ancient  towns,  and  are  still 
diMtinguished  as  Bnt-'ur  et'Tahta  and  el-Foba,  i.  e. 
the  Lower  and  the  Upper.  They  both  ountiun  sciinty 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and  traces  of  a  Roman 
mad  are  to  be  found  between  them.  They  arc  about 
an  hour  (or  three  miles)  apart.  (Robinson,  B.  R. 
Vol.  ill.  ii'.  V.)— f,2.)  [G.  W.] 

BKTUi'UAliE  (Bti9<pdyri)j  a  place  on  Mount 
OK?et,  -between  Bethany  and  Jemaalam  Maltk. 
xxi.  1  ;  St.  LuLi.  xix.  29);  for  our  I.onl.  having 
paand  the  preoeding  night  ul  JSiMhany  {St,  Johttj  j 
xii.  1),  eama  on  the  Mrowmg  morning  to  "Beth- 
phafTo  and  Betliaiiy,"  i.e.,  I/i^luliMt  rxpl.iins  it, 
to  that  part  of  the  muuutaiu  where  the  district  of  j 
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Batbai^  met  that  of  Bethjdiage.  {Chor^jfraph. 
CmL  di.  xxxvlL;  EmereUaHmtf  mSLlmkt,  zxhr. 

.'iO :  Hm-nr  Uch.  Sec.  in  Act.  Ap.  i.  12.)  This  writer 
denies  that  there  waa  any  village  of  Bedlphage,  bat 
asfiigns  th«  name  to  the  wbda  wcatam  Apt  «f 
Mount  Olivet  as  far  as  the  city,  explaining  it  to 
nicaii  the  *'  pbce  of  ligs,"  from  the  trBea  planted  on 
the  terraced  atdaaflftiM  mount  (dUtrofmpk  CmU, 
xxjt\  ii.)  Kn.«eI>iuR  and  St.  .Icroiiie.  liowever,  deserilia 
it  a.0  a  small  village  on  the  Moujit  of  Olires,  and  the 
latter  explains  the  name  to  mean  ^  viUa  (a.  daanna) 
sacerdntalium  maxillaruin  " (Comment,  m  St.  Mattti., 
xxi.;  Epitaph.  J'atdae),  as  being  a  Tillage  of  tho 
priests  to  iHiom  the  aHwiiBa  of  the  vininm  be- 

lon-(.<l.  [tl.  W.] 

UKTHSAIDA  (tirjQaiiSd).  1.  A  town  of  (Jaiilee, 
situated  on  the  Sea  of  Til)cri.a3.  (.SV.  .John.  xii.  -J  I  ; 
St.  Mark,  vi.  4.'>,  \iii.  22.)  It  wa.s  lliu  native  pl.oo 
of  four  of  our  Loni  s  api^tles  (St.  John,  i.  4.5).  and 
probably  derired  ita  name  from  the  ot  i  tipation  of  ila 
iniuibitants  =  '' \'ictts  piscatonun."  (liclond,  s.  r.) 
It  is  nientiomxi  m  connection  with  Churazin  and  Ca- 
pernaum as  one  of  the  towits  where  nioNt  of  our 
Lord's  migh^  works  were  done  (St,  Mutth.  xi.  21 
— 23;  St.  Luke.  x.  13);  and  Epipluuiius  speaks  of 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  as  n'>t  far  JUtant  from 
each  other.  (.4 (ie. //a«r.  iL  p.  437.)  At  tlie  NK.. 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  where  the 
western  coast  of  tlie  Sci  of  Tilierias  joins  the  north 
eoa.st ,  is  a  rool^pcxMiiontocy  which  is  calledita«(C^^ 
Sriijada,  and  betwaoi  tma  and  sana  ndned  walefw 
works  of  Roman  constructiou  —  now  calliti  Tuvja 
(milk),  from  some  com  •mills  still  worked  by  wator 
frnm  the  Roman  taafca  and  ayiadiiflto'  - are  the  nrin> 

of  a  town  on  tli<-  shorr  which  tht  D^tiTat  bAVM  tO 
mark  the  site  of  liethsaida. 
S.  Anatter  town  en  tiie  nui  lhaiii  share  of  (ha  Sen 

of  Tibi'ri.'is,  whir  h  Philip  the  Tetrurh  enlar;:<-<l  and 
beautified,  and  changed  its  name  to  Julias,  in  honour 
of  the  dang^tar  of  Augoatoa  and  the  arilb  ef  Ti- 


beriu.s.     (Ant.  xviii. 


1 .)    As  Julia  was  dis- 


gniood  by  Augustus  before  his  death,  and  repudiated 
by  TIberina  fanmedhtfaly  on  Ua  asaoming  the  par|i«» 

it  is  rlrar  that  the  name  mtust  have  been  ch.anged 
Kxnc  time  before  the  death  of  Augustus  (A.  D.  14), 
and  probably  before  the  disgnoe  of  Julia  (b.c.  2). 
And  it  is  t her  fore  ne.irly  ciTtain  that  this  town  is 
Jiot  (as  ha.s  Imvii  .suj)iK»se<l)  the  lUtlisaida  of  the 
Gospels,  since  the  sacred  writers  would  doubtlesa, 
in  the  pamllel  cuse  of  the  town  of  '!  ib«^rias,  have 
adopt»l  its  new  name.  Besides  which,  the  Uethsoida 
of  the  (losjjcls  was  in  Galilee  (see  supra,  No.  I), 
while  .luiins  wa.s  in  Lower  Ganloiiilis  (H..T.  ii.  9. 
§  1),  and  therefore  subject  to  IMiilip,  as  Ijaiiit-o  wa* 
not.  Its  exact  situation  is  indicated  by  Joeiephus, 
where  he  says  that  the  Jonhui  enters  tl>e  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  at  Uie  city  Julias.  (B.  J.  iii.  9.  §  7.)  It 
w:vs  tlien>fore  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  at  ita 
embouchure  into  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  is  not 
otlierwise  known  in  history  except  as  tiie  phioe  of 
PhUip  the  TctniK  li  s  death.  (^i»<.  xviii.  5.  §  6.) 
It  is  mentioned  ahw  by  Plhqr  n  CQWiaotMn  with 
Ilip;K>,  as  one  of  several  agieeaMe  towns  near  to  the 
]>laie  where  tho  Jordan  enters  the  lake,  and  on  tha 
£.  shore  (v.  15).  The  small  triangular  plain  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  river  ia  thickly  eovered  iridi 
ruiiw,  but  cxiKxially  at  tt-Ttll,  a  runsjHcuous  hill 
at  its  NVN'.  extremity.  (Robinson,  Bib,  Het,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  304—808.)  [O.  W.3 

UKTIISAX  (nethsliin.  Baieaay,  BfOaayv),  or 
SCVTaui'OLIb,  a  city  of  the  Manasaitea,  but  k>> 
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tnWr  Mhiatnl  in  the  trili<'  of  Tssnrlnr.  (Comp. 
Jm'iy.  i.  27:  1  ChroH.  vii.  '2\)  ;  Josh.  xvii.  11.)  It 
wak  sitiutetl  to  the  east  of  the  gnat  PUin  <>!'  Ks- 
draekm  (1  Macmb.  v.  Trl).  n^.t  f:ir  fnmi  the  .Ionian, 
•od  was  600  »it»4lia  distant  troni  Jerus.iK'iii.  (2 
Mace.  xii.  39.)  In  the  time  of  SanI  it  wa.i  occu- 
lied  hj  the  Pbilifitinrs,  who,  aflir  the  battle  of  Gil- 
ma,  bang  the  budies  of  Saul  aitil  his  sons  to  the 
walls  of  this  city.  (1  Snm.  xxxi.  10,  12.)  It  M 
ptaoed  by  Jowphns  at  the  soathera  extremity  of 
Galilee.  '  (/i.  J.  iii.  3.  §  1.)  H«  calls  it  the  chief 
fitjr  of  the  l)ecap«ilis,  and  near  Tif>cri!i.s.  (fi.  J. 
iii.  8.  §  7.)  £lj«wbere  lie  states  its  distance  from 
*nbem8  to  be  190  stadia.  (Vita,  §  65.)  Ptolamj 
(v.  1ft)  n><  kniis  it  !«  ono  of  the  citii^  of  C"'»  !i  >yria. 
Pliny  (V.  18),  wbo  assigns  it  to  Decapoliti  [Dkc.i- 
pous],  says  that  it  was  fefnwrly  called  Nysa,  froin 
the  nuiM-  of  n.i.  <  Im-,  wlm  s\.i.-  hmiod  theri*.  St-vinil 
eooflictin^  acouuuts  are  given  ot  its  classical  Dama, 
8tftkopoli»,  PItny  and  ollwn  aacribiuj;  it  to  the 
Scythians,  whi)  .•ia<  snjijoisfil  to  have  oc^-njmNl  it  on 
tbeir  iuvatJioa  of  Palestine  (b.  c  568 — 59()),  re- 
eoMfed  bf  Herodotas  (i.  105).  Rdand  (p.  983), 
who  Pfj<x-ts  this,  su£!;jrsts  .i  (lcriv.itii>n  frnm  the  fact 
lamtioiQed  by  St.  Jerome,  tiiat  the  Saccolh  oS  Gtn. 
axiL  17,  trat  near  thb  piaee,  w  the  opporfte  lido 
«f  AaJardnn,  w>  mnkin<;  ZKv66iro\is  equivalent  to 
SsmilnAiY.  The  modern  Qreeka  derire  it  from 
XtSrat^Mif^  («  akin  or  bide),  without  offering? 
any  explanatiim  of  tlie  name.  Thi.s  name  h  first 
lued  by  the  LXX.  in  their  translation  uf  JudgeM,  i. 
17  (Baifffjkr,  %  km  SirvMr  w6Ku\  and  occurs  in 
the  .Apocryphal  books  T»-ithout  it.s  original  name. 
(I  Mace  V.  52,  vii.  36;  2  Mace.  xii.  39.)  It 
cailj  becanic  an  episcopal  see,  and  is  famotis  in  tlie 
aRn.-tl<«  of  th<«  Church.  Its  nuKlrrn  nuns  Ivear  witness 
Id  the  extent  and  importance  of  Uie  ancient  city. 
Baidthatdt  found  it  8^  hoars  from  Nazareth,  situ- 
atrtl  on  a  ri-inp  pruund  on  tlie  w(■^t  f>iilc  of  tlie 
(ihor,"  the  ^ryo  ttihoy  of  J<»epliu.H,  /.  e.  the  \'allcy 
of  tilO  Jordan.  "  The  ruins  are  ot'  considerable  extent, 
.iTul  the  tfmu.  built  aloni;  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  an<l 
ill  tlie  v.ilk  vs  fonnetl  hv  its  wviial  branches,  must 
fcavf  b<t  n  nearly  three  miles  in  cinuit."  (^Tnivrlt, 
p.  343.)  Irby  and  Man;:le.s  approached  it  from 
Tiberias,  and  noticed  tnu?e»  of  a  itoman  n«d  on  the 
way,  and  a  Roman  mile- .<ti inc.  The  principal  object 
in  the  rains  b  "  the  theatre,  which  '\»  quite  distinct, 
.  .  .  .  ISO  fset  wide,  and  has  this  peculiarity  above 
all  other  thcatrew  we  have  ever  seen,  viz.,  that  those 
oval  reoesaes  half  way  up  the  theatre,  mentkoed  bj 
VBranos  as  being  constmetcd  to  eontain  the  bvasB 

tubes,  are  found  here  There  are 

■even  of  them,  and  YitruTios  nientioos  that  even  in 
Uo  day  very  few  tiieali«R  had  them."  (TVaneir, 
pp.  .301,  303.)  Til."  !UH  ru])..lis  i.s  "  at  tlie  NE.  ..f 
tha  acropolis,  without  the  walht:  the  sarcophagi  re- 
main in  aome  of  tlie  tombs,  and  trian^hir  nirlies 
/<»r  the  lamps;  some  of  the  doors  were  als<j  lian^inj 
oa  the  ancient  binges  of  stone,  in  remarkable  pre- 
aarratiaQ.'*  AfineBomanbiidge,MmemniMof  the 
walls  an<!  of  one  of  the  gates,  amonf^  which  an-  |sr>s- 
trale  columns  of  the  CorintUan  ordcr,and  mved  ways 
leadRifrfiumthocitf.arastinciiatlng.  [G.  W.] 

r.KTHSIIKMESH  (hf)9aanft),  a  prievtly  city  on 
the  Dorthem  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (^Joth.  sr. 
lO,  45,  uL  Id),  when  the  battle,  provoked  bf 
JimazLih's  frioli<ih  challenire,  was  foH;:lit  lietwe»>n  him 
and  Jehoosb  (about  B.  c.  826).  (2  Kiiiijs,  xiv.  1 1 
—19.)  It  was  errooraosly  ascribed  to  Rcnjainin 
vf  EnMliBi  and  St.-  Jenroe,  and  placed  \ij  them 
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ten  miles  from  Kientheropolis,  on  the  ca-st  of  the 
road  to  Micojiolis.  (^Onomast.  ».  r.)  This  corrects 
the  former  error,  for  no  place  within  ten  miles  of 
EleutherojKilis  coukl  jKJs>il»ly  \*'  in  Uenjoniin ;  but 
it  cotnmit.s  another,  as  we  should  read  "  west "  iu^ 
stead  of  "east;"  fur  tliere  can  be  lillia  doobt  that 
the  miMlem  village  of  '/1m  Shtms  rppments  the 
ancient  Betbshcmieah ;  and  this  would  nearly  answer 
to  the  description,  with  tlie  correction  abo\'e  sug- 
gestod.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  uf 
1  Sam.  vi.  9 — 20,  where  this  is  mentioaed  on  the 
first  city  to  whicli  the  ark  came  on  its  return  from 
the  oountiy  of  the  Philistines;  and  tliis  city,  with 
some  others  in  **the  low  country,"  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines  in  the  days  of  Ali  i'-.  ("2  ChroH.  x.wiii. 
18.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ir-adieineah  in 
the  bolder  of  Dan  (Jotk.  zix.  41.)  The  mamfSeat 
tr.wsof  an  ancient  -iii-  it  Mm  iSAeiw*,  further  serve 
to  corroborate  its  identity  with  Bethahomcsli,  which 
the  name  snggests,  ftr  **  here  are  the  Testiges  of  a 
former  ixtii).vi\r  city  < ■■.:iM-tiiiu'  "i'  many  fouudaliuns, 
and  the  reuuiina  of  ancient  walbt  and  hewn  stone." 
(Robinson,  B.  J&  toL  iiL  pw  17^19.  and  note  6, 

]K  111.) 

Thece  was  another  citj  of  tlii^  luune  in  Naphthali 
(Jodk.  xix.  88;  Jm^.  I  33),  of  which  nothing  la 

known.  [<!.  W.] 

hKTU-SlMUTH    (Bi|«(rifi«t;^>  [Uetjuksi. 

MOTH.] 

BETMT'I.TA  (BrrvXnva),  n  stron?  city  of  Sa- 
maria, situated  on  the  nuiuntain  range  at  tlie  south 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdmelon,  and  commanding  the 
pas.ses.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  book  of  .ludith,  and 
its  site  was  recovered  by  Dr.  Scholtx  in  1847,  OO 
the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Gilboa,  south-west 
of  Ilisan.  It  is  identifii^l  by  its  name  Beit  llfah^ 
by  itt  fountain  (^Judith,  vii.  xii.  7),  by  considerable 
ruiius,  with  n»ck  graves,  and  .sairnpha^i,  and  by  the 
naine.-j  <if  Kcvenil  .sites  in  the  neiL'hlx.urhi^xi  ideuticol 
with  those  of  the  book  uf  Judith.  (See  lit.  Schultz's 
Letter  in  WUfiaBM^h  Bolg  Cljld^  ToL  L  Appendix, 
pi  469.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-ZUR  (BirAro^,  Yirfivovpa:  Eth.  Bitdaov- 
pa!os,  BtiBoovpiirii),  a  city  <if  the  tribe  of  Judah* 
and  one  of  those  fortified  by  ICehoboam.  (^Jo$kua^ 
XV.  58 ;  2  Ckrom.  xi.  7.)  In  the  books  of  Mao- 
cabecs  and  in  Joecphtu  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
one,  or  perhaps  two  cities  of  thk  name,  in  the  $amtk 
of  Judaea  (I  Mace.  xiv.  13),  and  tberelixn  some* 
times  reckoned  to  Idnnuem  (1  Mace.  hr.  89)  but 
in  verse  61,  Kvrjt  wpAomtw  'lieeytafnt,  vmy» 
pare  9  Jfooft  sBL  19.)  It  Is  desoibed  aa  the  most 
strongly  fortified  place  of  Judaea.  (^AnL  xiii.  5. 
§  7.)  In  the  time  of  Jodas  Maccabaeoa  it  stood 
a  Ion;;  siege  from  iUlliodNW  Eupator,  bat  was  at 
lr-n;:th  font-.]  to  capUdliB  (xiu  8.  §  4,  .o),  and 
was  hekl  by  the  rea«|(ad0  Jews  after  other  fortressM 
had  been  evaenated  b7  their  Syrian  garrisons 
(xiii.  2.  §  1),  hut  at  length  humiulenil  to  Simon 
(5.  §  7).  Joeephua  piaocs  it  7U  stadia  distant 
ftom  Beth'ZaehMiah.  (zB.  8.  §  4.)  Ensebtns  and 
St.  .Ti  nniic  sficak  nx  BtOaovp,  or  BrjOfTopcif,  BdliMir, 
or  Iktluoran,  on  the  ruod  from  Aelia  to  llobron, 
twew^  miles  from  the  fccmer,aad  thswaibin  oaJy  two 
frntn  the  Intter.  CO-W.l 

BETIS.  [BABTm.] 

BETONIM  (Bemri^  J<mk  iSSL  96),  a  eitjr  of 

the  tribe  of  Gad,  apparently  in  the  northern  border^ 
near  the  Jaltlntk,  The  place  existed  under  the  same 
name  in  the  time  of  Eusebins.  (RelamI,  p^  661.) 
Then  is  •  viUage  of  tha  umbo  of  Bataeb  la  thn 
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Balka,  ivliich  comqioods  nearljr  with  the  tribe  of 
Old,  bat  M  this  is  mqUi  of  m-SaH,  Um  ntnatioQ 
hanlly  mdtt  that  of  Betonim,  thiiiieh  there  is  a 
•trildqg  dndUritj  in  the  nameo.  (ItobttuMMi,  Bib. 
Ru.  ^.  iO.  p.  169  of  dM  Appendix.)    [0.  W.] 

BETUIJ-0.  [nvETLijo.] 

BEUDOS  VK  IUS,  a  town  of  Phnrgia,  which 
Livv  (xxxviii.  15),  when  descrihing  the  inarch  of 
MiuiliuK,  j>l:n-rs  five  Kniri.-iii  mil'  -  fnnii  Syimaila.  aii<! 
Ulvvix-n  Syunaii.i  aiid  Aiialnira.  llainiitcn  (/i>- 
aearchet,  Sec.  vol.  i.  p.  467)  is  inclined  to  fix  it  at 
Ktki  (Old)  Kara  Jlijuar,  w  liii  h  "  is  sitiLitcd  about 
ft  or  6  miles  duo  north  of  the  great  plain  of  I'hrj  jri* 
Paroreius,  tliraaghout  which  are  can«iderablo  re- 
mainii  of  ancient  monaments  and  inscriptium.'*  Bat 
Beiad,  a  place  NE.  of  Etki  Kara  IlisMT,  WMJ  be 
Beudos,  for  the  names  are  the  samei  (Leake,  Asia 
J/mor,  pi.  56.)  If  the  site  oCSjrnoaida  could  bsoer- 
teinlj  awwrtained,  we  might  d«t«nnliw,  perhaps,  thife 
of  Betidos,  [Synnapa.]  [G.  L.] 

BEVE  (B«vi|:  £th,  BcuoZbt),  a  town  in  Lynces- 
tis  in  HMedndo,  ntoated  en  the  river  Deroa,  a  tri- 
biitan-  iif  tlio  KritT'ii,  and  prukihly  tlic  southern 
bnuich  of  the  latter  mer.  (btcpb.  B.  «.  v.;  Liv. 
xxjA.  aa;  Leake,  JVoHftem  0hMee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310, 
314.) 

BEZABDA  (BnC^Sin  :  J  earth- Ibn-' Omar),  a 
noman  fortrass  ritooted  on  a  brar  nndj  island  in  the 

Ti;:ris  !it  aUiut  fiO  miles  Ih'I-iw  tlic  junction  of  its 

E.  and  W.  braocbos,  about  three  miles  io  circam- 
Ibrenee,  and  sarroanded  m  all  ddei  hf  moantoins. 

Acconlin^  to  Ammianns  Blarcellinu';  7.  §  1) 
the  ancient  name  was  Phoenicia.  As  it  wa^  sittuUed 
In  a  territeiy  ooc«pie<i  by  the  tribe  «f  the  Zabdeni, 
it  owed  it*  name  of  Ui'/.ahda,  a  rnmiption  c/f  the 
8yriac  worda  Beit-ZaMa,  t4i  tliis  (-in.niiii»tance.  The 
granted  it  the  privilo^res  of  a  monidpal 
i;  and  in  the  reign  of  Cniisiaiitins  it  wa.s  jrar- 
bjr  three  legions,  ar.d  a  great  nuiuUr  of 
native  aidicrs.  It  was  besieged  by  Sapor  a.  d.  360, 
mid  captured.  On  account  of  the  obstinate  resiatancc 
of  the  inliahitanta,  a  fearful  massacre  followed,  in 
which  noithfr  WOOMII  nor  children  were  spared. 
Nine  thousand  priaonem,  who  had  escaped  the  car- 
nage, were  transplanted  to  Pereia,  with  their  bishop 
HeKodorns  and  all  hia  clergy. 

Hm  sailed  church  oootiooed  nnder  the  super- 
intendence of  his  successor  Daosus,  who,  a.d.  364, 
received  the  cn-wn  of  niartynlnm  aliiii<;j  with  the 
whole  of  the  ckrgj.  (Acta  Mart.  Sy.^  Assemsn, 
Yol. !.  p.  134—140.) 

Cou-stantius  made  an  tinsncressful  attempt  to 
recover  this  fortress.  (Atnin.  Marc  zx.  11.  §  6; 
Ifihnan's  (TiUon,  vcl.  nL  pi  907;  Le  Bean,  Bos 
Empire.  Vol.  ii.  p.  340.)  The  .Saphe  (2a<J)Tj)  of 
Ptolemy  (r.  18)  which  be  pbccs  between  liorbeta 
and  Debe,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  Beiabda. 
(('omp  2a<f><{,  I'lut.  Lurull  22.)  Mr.  Ain.»worth 
Ijournai  Jiojfol  Geog.Hocittjf,  vol.  xi.  p.  15)  assip^ns 
aitn  Kit/a  to  8aplie,  and  Jezinh  to  Debo.  The 
fcrtn?ss  occupifs  tli*>  i,'n\ator  peirt  of  the  island,  and 
is  defeiuled  by  a  wall  of  black  stone,  now  f.iilt  n  into 
deeaj.  (Kinneir,  TrarrU,  p.  4.'>0:  Chesncy,  Axfrnl. 

F.  uphrnt.  vol.  i.  p.  19  ;  llitt'-r.  FnUtnuie,  vol.  i. 
p.  146;  St.  JIartin,  M<.in,  sur  rArmtnie,  vol.  x. 
1>.162.)  [K.B.J.1 

HKZEK  (Bt(fK,  BtiVm)),  a  city  of  the  Can.-unitc* 
at  the  time  of  the  entering  in  of  the  cliildren  of 
IsnMl;  the  cafntal  of  a  district  which  gave  its  name 
to  one  of  the  {letty  kings  or  ahcilchs  of  the  conntiy. 
(Jmiy.  i.  4,  5.)    It  is  onlj  mentiuncd  agoia  in 
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1  Sam.  xL  8,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  two  ars  identiool,  on  tiie  Ibnner  was  in  Joddi, 

and  thi^  latter  apuiinntly  in  Benjamin.  Euscbius 
and  St.  Jerome  (Onam.  s.  v.)  mention  two  dlies  of 
that  name,  near  each  other,  17  miles  from  KeapoBs, 
on  the  road  to  Scythopoli.s.  Rut  tliesc  cannot 
represent  either  of  the  Scripture  bites.  The  Greeics 
mention  a  place  In  the  eastern  borders  of  the  dioeesa 
<if  Mftlilchi'm.  now  railed  Holetza,  whicli  tlu  y  say  was 
foriiicrly  lU'Zi  k  :  this  would  be  in  Jud.ili.  ( \S  illiains's 
IJol;/  City,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  493.)       [Ci.  W  .j 

BEZKK  (Bosor  and  Bosora.  ^a6p,  h^opa).  tlie 
southernmost  of  the  throe  citiw  of  n-fu^e,  on  tho 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  wildfme.H.s,  in  tho  plain 
oonntry,  belonging  to  tho  Reubeuites  (^DeuL  iv.  43, 
JoA.  XX.  8),  assigned  to  the  priests  (xxi.  36). 
There  is  no  further  clue  to  it«  site,  and  it  is  mis> 
placed  hj  Ensebios,  who  ooofoonds  it  with  Boon. 
tkHson  and  Boeor  ooenr  as  two  distinct  cities  in 
1  Mace,  v,  2C,  lart:o  un<l  strung,  —  hut  are  there 
placed  in  Gilead  (comp.  veraes  27, 36).  As,  how- 
ever, Bosor  w  mentioned  as  the  first  dtj  to  which 
Judos  came  after  quitting  the  Nabathaciins,  it  was 
apporentlj  tiie  soutiicruuHMt  of  alt  the  cities  named; 
it  was,  monow,  in  <lke  wtMamw  (verse  S8;  camp. 
Jo<eph\L"*,  Ant.  xii.  8.  §  3),  and  tlien-f  ire  very  yu>- 
babljr  the  City  of  Beftige,  in  which  cose  OUtad 
Bittst  be  taken  in  a  wider  Mnie  in  tiie 

above  riteil.  [G'.  W.] 

BI ABANN A  (Bw^dra and  BMwdyya,  PtoL  vL  7), 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Anbia  FcifaK,  78" 

2.'5°  0'  of  Ptolemy.  Identical  in  podticm  with  tho 
moiltTn  Jiubbun,  on  the  south  of  the  mountains 
Sumama  (the  Zametus  of  Ptolemy),  mentioned  faj 
Cajitain  Sadlier.  (M.S.  Journal  cited  hy  Forster, 
Artibia,  vol,  ii,  p.  313,  note,  comp.  }>.  2.')U.)  [G.  W.J 

BIAS  (Bias),  a  small  river  uf  Mi>.s^enli,  t:<IUqg 
into  the  sea  between  the  Pomisusoiid  CoTone.  (Poos, 
iv.  34.  §  4.) 

B1ATL\.  [Bkatia.] 

BIBAOTA  (BifiaKTa,  Arrian,  /wflr.   21),  an 
island  two  stadia  from  the  ctiiist  of  (uHir<-ia.  and 
opposite  to  a  harbour  named  by  Nearchus  ^1 /ejnaiu/r* 
Portus.    The  whole  district  round  it  won  called  San- 
ga^la.    (Arrian. /ncKc  21.)    It  apjiears  to  l»e  the 
s;»me  aa  the  Bibaga  of  Pliny  (vi.  21.  s.  23),  the  de- 
scription of  shell  fish  mentioned  by  him  aa  found  ^ 
tlierc  applying  to  the  notice  of  its  productions  in  ^*  ^ 
Arrian.     Its  present  name  is  Chilney  ItU.    It  is     S  ^ 
called  Cavaeh  in  Purcbas's  Foya^cs,  and  in  the  Por-  ^ 
tuguese  Map,  hi  Thevenot**  CoUeciiaB.  (Ylnoent, 
Voi/nge  of  Xearchtui,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [V.l  "* 

ilPBALI.  [Gaujiecia,] 

BIBE,  a  place  in  Oallb.  wUeb  the  Table  fiset 
Ivetwocn  Cnlas^iim  {Cluulfi)  and  Durocortornra 
{Reims).  D'Aiivillo  (Aotioe,  ^.)  gives  resaons  for 
supposing  that  the  site  may  be  AhM$,  a  htrfso 
Ixiurg,  which  ia  Mponted  from  the  Mane  bv  a  high 
hill.  L<^.L-] 

BIBLIS  (BUMt),  a  ibantain  hi  the  tcnftoiy  of 
Mil.  tus.  (Pans.  vii.  5.  §  10,  vii.  24.  §  5.)    [G.  I..] 

BlliK.VCTE  {Autun),  the  chief  town  of  Uio^    ^  * 
Aedui,  as  it  is  called  hf  Caesar  (1?.  G.  L  IS;  vii.  / 
.5.'),  63),  is  the  town  which  afterwards  had  the  ' 
name  of  Augu.ttodunum.    It  is  not  possible  to  find  I  ^ 
any  site  for  Bibracto  except  Augustodunum ;  the  ^ 
]¥>sition  of  whitli  is  well  fixed  at  Autun  hv  tho; 
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itinerar)'  measures  from  Jivwrgts  and  thdloM-sur-i 
Sat'me, 

Caesar  describes  Bibractc  as  much  the  lirprst  J 
and  riclMst  town  of  the  AoduL    \\  licn  he  woii  pur- 
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iratne  the  Helvptii  (n.  c.  58),  who  liarl  crossed  the 
iuiiiMJ,  he  came  within  18  M.I*,  of  Bibrarte,  ami 
•boot  thu  diiitunic  fruin  tht>  place  was  ibui^ht  the 
pvat  battle  in  which  the  llelvetii  were  defeated. 
StnUx),  who  follows  Caesar  in  his  deacriptiim  of 
Gallia, where  he  is  not  follitwin;;  Fwitiuniiis.  htis  the 
HUM  Bibracte(iw  193)  and  no  other.  Mela  (iii.  2) 
fa  tb*  first  extant  writer,  iwmb  Aajcnstodanttm 
a*  the  capital  nf  tin-  Aitlui,  and  under  this  name  it 
M  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Ptokmj.   A  passage 

tof  the  orator  Enmenina,  who  was  a  native  of  Anjpu- 
txlunuiii,  vh'ivvs  tliut  the  town  took  the  ii.-iiiir-,  or 
wi^ihed  to  take  the  name,  of  Flavia,  to  sliow  its 
Kimtitiide  to  the  Flavii,  tar  hoth  Constantino  and  his 
fatlii^r  C'lastartins  Chlorus  had  l«?<^n  liciicfartors  to 
the  ]ilaci'.  In  this  passage  the  orator  states  tliat 
Bifaraete  was  once  called  Jdia,  Potia,  FloRBtia,  and 
it  h:i<  b<vn  Uf^A  as  a  pr<x»f  that  Au^iistodunum  is 
not  bibracte.  Uut  the  name  Julia,  which  wuii  the 
adopted  fientilo  name  of  Anigiiitua,  is  equivalent  to 
Aiisu't.n,  and  indeed  a  place  was  of)i  n  ca  h  d  lioth 
Julia  and  Augusta.  Two  inscriptions  nl»(>,  which 
neirtioit  the  goddoao  Bibtncte,  have  been  Iband  at 

Autnn. 

Auj:iistr»lunuHi  is  mcatiom-d  in  Tat  itius  (.-l/i>i.  iii. 
43)  as  harin?  been  seized  by  Sacrovir,  an  Aednaa,* 
desperate  fi  ll  ,  who.  with  other  insolvent!",  saw  no 
way  of  pi'Jtiui;  nut  of  their  dilhculties  except  by  a 
irralotion  (a.  i>.  21).  The  town,  at  that  time  ah«o 
as  in  Caesar's  time,  the  chief  city  of  the  Aedui.was  the 
place  of  education  for  all  the  noble.st  youth.s  of  the 
Ualliae.  It  wa.s  besiejrpl  and  taken  by  Tetricus, 
who  assumed  the  imperial  title  in  Gaul  and  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Gallieuus;  and  the  damage  that  was 
then  done  wa.4  rvfnircd  by  Con^tanlius  Chlorus  and 
his  son  Goostantine.  Hoallj  the  place  is  said  to 
hav*  been  destroyed  by  Attib  and  his  Huns. 

Autun  is  on  ihc  Arrouj;  ii  trihulury  of  the  Ij)ire, 

.  but  it  oocnpia  only  a  port  of  the  site  of  Auguato- 
^  I  danom.   It  contaim  many  Roman  raraiios.  The 

'  »all>  an-  about  'J\  En^li.sh  miles  in  circuit,  and 
incloM  an  obloug  i>pace  between  the  Arroux  and  a 
bnok  ffom  Jfent  Jeu  (.Mom  Jovis),  wluch  &1l8  into 

tba  ArnotJ-.  after  bnniniiiii:  t>vo  side.'*  of  the  town. 
The  waiU  are  built,  Uke  the  walls  of  Niinet,  of  stones 
veil  fitted  tofstber;  and  they  wers  flanlced  nu- 
merons  towers,  220  acconlin^j  to  one  French  ati- 
tbority.  The  numljer  of  pates  is  uncertain ;  but  two 
•till  ramain,  the  Porte  d Arroux  and  the  Porie  St. 
Aiuirr.  Till"  Pnrte  (f  Armtir  is  almve  .50  ft.  high, 
and  more  than  60  in  width,  built  of  stone  without 
cement.  It  cont-iin.-*  two  hir^e  anhcil  ways  for  car- 
ria;res,  and  twu  ^ma]ler  an  lieil  wavs  fur  font  ]«>- 
seogers.  Above  the  entablature  over  the  an  lios  i>  a 
secofid  Story,  oonsiMio;?  of  arches  with  Connthiun 
{lila^ers:  seven  arches  still  remain,  the  Port  St. 
Aiulri  is  les.s  omainenled  tlian  the  A)r<«<f^rrottx, 
arid  If3,s  regular.  It  is  above  GO  feet  high,  and  more 
titan  40  feet  wide.  It  has  also  two  lar|;e  arched 
passages;  and  there  were  two  winpi  or  pavilions  on 
each  side,  but  one  i.H  said  to  be  destroyed.  The  town 
vas  intersected  bjr  two  main  streets,  one  kadiqg  fironi 
the  Porte  tfArrotixto  the  opposito  side  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  from  tlic  J'orte  St.  Amlre  to  the  »iiie 
tpgmU  to  that  gate.  At  the  iotefsection  of  tbe!>e 
stKClB,Biid{nti)eeentrenfthetown,t8t1w  JforeAoM,  | 
as  it  is  called  now.  This  place  mu-t  liavc  Ikhmi  the  ' 
Forum.  Near  to  the  Port*  d Arroux,  and  on  the  > 
vppo^ite  hanlc  of  the  river,  is  the  Ckaumar,  evi- 
dently a  citrriiption  f,f  ('ampiis  Martins.  Tlicrc  are  I 
witliin  the  walls  the  ruin^uf  a  thcatn-,  and  traces  • 
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of  an  .impliithcatru;  and  ifi  their  ncii:hlM>urliooii  was 
a  naimiachia,  a  large  basin,  one  dianu-tcr  of  which 
was  above  400  feet. 

Outside  of  the  town,  and  on  the  border  of  the 
Chaumar,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Janus,  tlm-e 
sides  of  which  still  remain.  (^Guide  tlu  Votfaijt  ur,  ij  c, 
par  itichanl  et  £.  Uooqnart.)  Tb<>]r  were  constructed 
ofstoneseutof  asmallsiie.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  masrnificent  buildinjj.  There  are  other  n  inaiim 
at  AMtvmSt^'Sii^du^  JP^m^^C^ 

On  the  hill  of  Mont  jeu,  near  Autan^  there  are 

three  lari;e  \»,n\U  whiih  oiitc  su].pl!(  i!  tlie  aqtie<luct 
and  the  naunuchia.    The  line  of  this  aqueduct  has 
been  discorered  in  reeent  times.  There  are  sereral^ 
HMnaiiis  near  Autwt  wliidi  .Tj-f-  ar  to  l>e  Ciltie,  .nndV 
some  of  them  ma/  be  uf  earlier  date  than  Uie  iiowaoj 
conquest  of  Gant   One  of  them  is  called  the  Pgra- 
mide  or  Pl'rn  th-  Cnithmmly  built  <f  .•■tones,  joined* 
by  ver}-  hard  cement.   It  isaUmt  GO  feet  high;  au- 
thorities diflfer  very  moch  as  .to  the  dimensiattB  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  liise.  .  h,  JC 

The  mast  curious  relic  of  antfquity  found  at  Autun 
was  an  am  ii  iit  chart  or  map,  cut  on  marble,  and  since 
buried,  it  is  said,  vnulcr  the  funiulations  of  a  house. 
Eumenius.in  one  of  his  orations,  s]x>aks  of  such  nm[iis : 
"let  the  youth  s«h'  in  tliesejortieocs,  and  let  them  daily 
contemplate  ail  lands  an  l  .ill  sens  —  the  sites  of  all 
jilaces  with  their  naitiLvs.  sjjitttrs,  intervals  are  marked^^^ 
down  ;"  with  more  to  the  s.ame  effect,  In  a  veriMse, 
rlietorical  style,  but  clearly  showing  that  there  were 
such  maps  or  deUneations  for  the  use  of  the  youth.i 
at  Autun.  (l)'Anville,  Notice,  &C;  Walckenaer, 
GiographU,  &c.  voL  L  p.  326.)  [G.  L.] 

niBRAX,  a  town  of  the  Remi,  viii  M.  I',  distant 
from  the  camp  of  Caesar,  which  was  on  the  .\xona 
(^M»e),  and  near  a  bridge.  (A  G.  iL  d,  6.)  The 
nafrative  sliows  that  Bibnuc  was  on  the  north  ride  of 
the  and  I)'-\nville  fixes  it  :it  /JiVtT*",  whicli 

is  on  the  road  from  Pont-a-  Vert  vu  the  Aisne  to 
Loon  ,*  and  tlte  distances  i^ree.  [ti.  L.] 

BIDA  (Bi«a  KoKvvla.  VuA.  iv.  2.  §  2S,  V|{.  BT)5a, 
Bo^da;  Syda  Muncip.,  Tab.  Peut.:  Jielidah,  Ku.), 
an  inlaad  ehj  of  Maurstsnhi  Caeewienris,  40  If.  P. 
W.  of  Tubusnptns.  The  Xofitiu  Imperii  iiirntions 
a  Pnupo$Htu  Umitii  Jiidemis.  (Shaw,  Travels,  &c. 
c.  6,  pp.  74,  75.)  [P.S.] 

niDIS  (BlSoj,  .-st.  i.h.  R.:  Fth.  Bidlnns),  a  small 
town  of  t^icily,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (^I'err.  ii.  22), 
who  relates  at  lentrth  the  perMcntions  to  which  its 
princi{«l  citizen  Kpienites  w.is  snlijtx'ted  by  Verres. 
He  calls  it  "  oj>pi(lum  teime  sane,  non  lon;:e  a 
Svraeosis.*'  Hut  it  ap[>ears  from  his  account  that, 
however  *ni.ill,  it  enjo_vi-.l  fn!!  iinini(  i|i;il  rifhts  : 
and  we  find  the  Bidini  a:_'.un  miiitioni^ii  in  riiiiy's 
list  of  the  stipemliary  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily 
(I'lin.  iii.  8.  s.  14).  .Steplianus  calls  it  only  a 
<Ppovpio»,  or  castelhim."  Its  site  Ls  considered  by 
Fazello  and  Cluverius  to  be  marked  by  an  ancient 
church,  called  S.  Giovanni  di  Bidino,  about  15  miles 
W.  of  Syracuse,  where,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  vi^iblc  in  bis 
day.  The  name  is  written  on  modem  maps  Bibino. 
(Fazell.  X.  S.  pw45S;  Claver.  SfeiJL  p.  959  :  see 

however  Ainicn.  Xot.  <id  Fazell.  p.  45G.)  [K.  II  H.] 
BIUUCE'Sll,  a  Gallic  people  mentiuied  by  I'to- 
lemv.  Walclcenaer  affirms  that  D^Anrille  las  im- 
projicrly  confound.*!  tlieni  with  the  Viducashcs  of 
I'liny.  lie  pbces  them  iu  tlie  diocese  of  JJidue,  or 
St.  Brime,  on  the  north  coast  of  Breta^e.  [Vi- 
di  tasska]  [(1.  L.] 

Ulli^NMUS  (Bicyt'os:  £th.  QUmos:  Vidms),  m 
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mall  city  of  Crete  which  the  const-dcvribor  (Crru;r. 
Graec.  Minor,  ed.  Gail,  voL  ii.  p.  495)  places  at 
Mine  distance  ftom  the  sm,  midmiy  between  Hien- 

pytnn  aiul  lA'hon,  tlu-  in<>st  pa,stcm  «f  the  two  jvirts 
of  Gort)'ua.  The  Ulenna  of  the  I'eutinger  Tabic, 
which  i»  pheed  at  SO  M.  P.  from  Arcadia,  and  20 
M.  I',  from  Hicnipytiui.  is  no  doulit  the  same  as 
liienn\i».  In  nienHlcs,  tlie  name  ot  this  city  (io<  ur< 
under  tJiP  fonn  of  Hiftina.  The  rontost  of  Otus 
atul  ICjihi-iltcs  with  Aiis  ]<,  to  li.ivc  taken  jiljifi' 
near  Uiia  cit/.  (Homut,  //.v.  315;  Sttph.  II.  g.  r.) 
From  thisviobBt  conflic  t  the  city  is  Siiid  to  have 
(iorivrd  its  name,  Mr.  Ta^hU'V,  in  opposition  to  l)r 
( 'nirncr,  who  supposes  tiiat  certain  ruins  said  to  be 
found  at  a  oomddamble  dixtancc  to  the  K.  of  Ilaghii 
i»mmta  may  represent  Biennns,  fixes  the  mic  at 
Viiinni,  which  aj^rees  veiy  well  with  the  indicatinna 
of  tlio  coaat-deMriber.  (Piahkj,  Travth.  vol.  i. 
p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BIESSI  (B(fir<roi,  Ptol.  iii.  S.  §  20),  a  people  of 
Sermatia  Europaen,  on  the  N.  slop**  of  M.  Cariatcs, 
W.  of  the  Ta^,  probably  in  the  tiitttrict  about  the 
rity  of  Bitet  in  Galntia.  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1122.)  [P.S.] 

BIGKUKA  (Uyti^),  a  dtj  of  the  Bastetani,  in 
the  E.  of  Hispania  Baetiea.  (Lir.  zzir.  41 ;  Plol. 
ii.  Ci.  §  CI.)  I'kert  iilcntifies  it  with  Becerrn,  N.  of 
Cazorla.    (^Gtogr.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  410.)  [P.^.! 

BIGERRKyNES,  a  pMple  of  Aqaltal£^  wBo» 
amon^  others,  siirrendonsl  to  CnisKUs,  the  kjgataa 
of  Caesar,  in  a.  c.  56.  (//.  G.  iii.  27.)  Plinjr  (iv. 
19)  calls  them  B^perrL  The  name  still  enatB  in 
Bignrre,  a  part  of  the  old  division  of  riuM-oiri:!'.  It 
contains  jjart  of  the  hifjh  l'yrchei\s.  I  nc  capital 
wa."»  Turba,  first  mcntii>ncd  in  the  Xotiti.a,  which  was 
afterwards  called  l  arria,  Tarba,  and  linaliy  Tarbts. 
The  territory  of  the  Bi^errioncs  al.so  contained 
A'|«cn>is  Viciis.  now  lUujtit  res.  [G.  L.] 

ni'l.r.II.IS  (BlAgiAiy,  .^tnih.  iii.  p.  lO-J;  BfAgiT. 
rtol.  ii.  G.  §  .58;  liclbili,  Ge«;:r.  liiiv.  iv.  4.'}),  tiie 
•eoond  dty  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hi^pania  Tarraco- 
nensiji,  next  in  importance  to  Sepobrijia,  but  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  pf)ct  Martial,  who 
freqaently  mentions  it  with  a  mixture  of  affection  for 
it  as  his  native  home,  and  of  pride  in  tbo  honour  he 
hiul  conferred  on  it,  but  not  too  without  some  apology 
fi»r  tlio  mdtf  sound  of  the  Ccltibcrian  names  in  the 
ears  of  hb  friends  at  Borne,  (i?.  55,  x.  103,  104, 
XiL  18.)  The  eitf  stood  in  a  barren  and  niL'^t^d 
Ooontry,  on  a  nxky  lui^'ht,  the  \vjl^  of  which  was 
WHahed  by  tlio  riv>M-  .Sau>,  a  stream  celebrated  for 
ita  power  of  t(?n  ]  r:  ii4  steel;  and  henoe  BUbtln  was 
renowni-d  for  it.s  nianufactnrc  of  anns,  altlu)u::h,  ac- 
cording to  Plioj,  it  had  to  import  iron  from  a  dis- 
tBBoe.  It  also  prodnced  ffHA.  (Haft.  i.  49.  8, 12, 
rcidintx,  in  the  former  line,  atpiis  for  f  (fitis:  iv.  .'i.'i. 
11—15,  X.  20.  1,  103.  1,  2,  foil.  104.  6,  xiL  18.9; 
Plin.xuiT.  14.  B.  41 ;  Joatin.  xlir.  3,  where  the  rhrer 
Bilhilis  seeni.s  to  mean  the  Salo.)  It  stx>d  <>n  tlic 
high  rood  from  Augusta  Emcrita  to  C.aesaraui:usta, 
94lf.P.  ME.  of  the  baths  named  from  it  [.\<>i  .\k 
nii.niTANAK].  atlfl  21  M.  1'.  SW.  of  NertobriL'a 
Ant.  pp.  4.'57.  439).  Under  tlio  Honian  empiric 
it  was  a  municipium.  ^^ith  the  fiumanic  of  An^u-sta 
(M.irtial.x.  1(».'J.  1 .)  Tlie  neij;libourhoodof  Biibiliswiis 
for  some  time  the  .scene  of  the  war  between  Sortorius 
and  Metelitu  (Strab.  iii.  p.  102.)  Several  of  its  coins 
exist,  al!  under  the  emperors  AilgTXStu.o,  Tiberius, 
an  1  C  iliu'iila,  with  the  epipmphs  BiLnii.1.  r.iLUii.t.s, 
and  Mi  N.  Arcji  sT.v.  nii.Kii.i-^.  (Flore/.,  J/e</.  vol.  i. 
pp.  169,  184;  Miouuet,  voLi.  p.  30,  Sappl.  vol.i. 
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p  .'5.'):  S*-stini,  p.  108;  Eckbel,  vol.i.  pp.  "in; 
itiuscho,  $.  r.)  The  site  of  llilbilis  is  at  Batuhola,  near 
the  Moorish  eitj  of  Calatayiid(Job*$  CatUe),  wlucli 
is  built  in  preat  y>:irt  out  of  it.s  ruins  (It.ider,  a  l 
Martial,  p.  124;  bkert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  460,  461  ; 
Ford,  Handbook  o/Spain,  p.  529).        [P.  Si] 

I'.ri.HIMS,  the  river,  mentioned  very  v.a?uely  by 
Justin  (xi.  iv.  3),  is  probably  the  Sau>.   [1*.  S.] 

lULLAKl'S  (BtXAaToj).  a  river  of  Bitbynia, 
wliicli  is  the  iModern  Fihjuf.  [niTiiVM  \.]  Xe.nr 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  the  Greek  town  of  Tios, 
The  Billaeus  is  certaiidy  a  COttSiderable  strsam,  but 
the  whole  course  do's  not  appear  to  l>e  accurately 
known  at  present.  It  is  nientiontsl  by  A|)<i]l..uiu.s 
(ii.  792).  and  in  the  Peripliis  of  Marcianus  (pp.  70, 
71),  and  by  Arrian  (PeripL  p.  14).  In  his  list  of 
Bithynian  river??,  Pliny's  text  (r.  32)  h.a.s  Lilaeu!-, 
which  may  l)e  intended  for  BilLaens.        [G.  L.] 

BrKGlUM  (j^M^eaX  a  Koraan  stati  <n  on  the 
Rhine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nava  (A^/Af )  .wl  tlm 
Kiiine.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tacittis  in  his  liLstory 
of  the  war  of  Ci\'ilia.  it.  70.)   Julian  re- 

paired the  fortifications     Binjritmi  while  he  was  in 
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Itin.  mentions  Vincum  on  a  road  from  Conflnentea 
(CdUm)  to  Treriri  (  Trier)  aad  IMvodnnim  (  Afete), 

and  a»  it  makes  the  distance  xxvi  Gallic  lea^'uc-.s 
from  Conilaentes  to  \'incum,  we  must  suppoee  that 
^nenra  Is  Bingitun;  fbr  the  TaUe  makes  tUi  ftom 
('onfluentes  to  Bontobrice,  i\  from  Bontobrice  to 
Vosavia,  and  ix  from  Vosavia  to  Bingium,  tlie  sum 
total  of  which  is  xzW.  The  Itfiwaiy  and  the  Table 
both  ni'n'i'  in  the  number  xU  bstwesn  Bingen  and 
Aloj^untiacnm,  or  Maim.  [G.  L.] 

BIKTUA.  1.  (Blp9tt,  PtoL  18;  Viita,  Ainrn. 
Marc.  XX.  7.  §  IT  :  Tikrit),  an  ancient  f  irtn^ss  on  the 
Tigris  to  the  .S.  of  Mejsojjotaiuia,  wliicb  WjW  t>aid  t*) 
have  l)een  liuilt  by  Alexander  the  (Jreat.  It  wonlil 
se*'m,  from  tlie  description  ot"  Auimiaiuis  (/.  c),  to 
have  n-sembled  a  nKHlerii  fort iticat ion,  tianked  h/ 
biistions,  and  with  its  ai>pr<Kiches  defended  byoDt* 
works.  Sap^>r  here  closed  his  catn]nii;^n  in  A.  i>. 
360,  and  was  compelled  to  ret  in:'  wiiii  considerable 
loKs,  D'Anville  (Geog.  Anc.  vol.  ii,  p.  416)  iden- 
tities this  plac«  with  Ttkrit,  in  which  Gibbon  (vol. 
iii.  p.  205)  agrees  with  him.  St  Martin  (note  on 
Le  Bejiu,  voL  ii.  p.  34.'))  doubts  whether  it  lay  ko 
much  to  the  &  The  word  Birtlia  in  Syriac  means 
a  castle  or  fbrtoMS,  and  mi^ht  be  applied  to  manj 
places.  From  tlie  known  pM>ition  of  Dura,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  remarkable  pasaago  of  the 
Tigris  by  Jovian  hi  A.  D.  963  took  pbce  near  Teirit, 
(i\inm.  M.irc.  xxv.  6.  §  12;  Zosiui.  iii.  26.)  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  14tb  century,  this  impregnable 
fortress  was  stormed  bjr  TaTnrar-Bee.  The  miiis  of 
the  ca.stle  are  on  a  peqiendicular  cliff  over  the  Ti- 
gris, about  200  feet  high.  This  insulated  cliff  ia 
separated  from  the  town  bjr «  hraad  wsA  deep  dStdi, 
which  wa.s  no  doubt  filled  by  the  Tiirri.s.  At  tlie 
foot  of  the  castle  i.s  a  lar<;c  pate  of  brick-work, 
which  is  all  that  remains  standing;  hat  ronnd  tiie 
sunuuit  of  the  clifV  the  walls,  buttres.'ses,  and  bas- 
tions are  quite  tracadile.  There  are  the  ruin.s  of  .a 
vaulted  secn  t  staircase,  leading  down  from  the  heart 
of  the  citadel  to  the  water's  edfjc.  (Hich,  Kurdistan, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147;  coinp.  Jimm.  Geoff.  Soc.  voL  ix.  p. 
448;  CheMi.  y,  Expai  Kupltrat.  voL  L  ppi.26,  S7; 
liitter,  Erdkuiidt,  vol.  x.  p.  222.) 

2.  A  town  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  .nt 
the  upi>er  part  of  a  reach  of  that  river,  which  runs 
nearly  K.  and  S.,  and  just  below  a  sharp  bend  in  the 
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ii1mi«  It  foOowB  that  ooarse  aApr  coining 
from  a  ]oap  reach  flowinjr  morv  fnm  the  W.  Tlii.'* 
town  has  oflcn  hat  n  confounded  witli  the  liirtlu  of 
Ptolcmj  19 ;  M-e  beknr),  bat  inoorrectly.  In 
fcrt,  the  name  of  Birllin  nrnii-s  5n  no  aneioiit  wn't'T, 
Zo^im^^.s  (iii.  ly)  ntcntiuiu  tliat  Julian,  in  his  march 
t'>  M.i'^;:.imalch»,  iwtMl  at  •  town  called  fiithra 
(B(W;>a).  when-  there  was  a  palace  of  snch  vast  di- 
n1t•a^ion.^  that  it  afforded  quarters  for  bis  whole 
fimir.  (Com p.  Lb  BeMl,  Jias  Empire,  vi>l.  iii. 
93.)  This  town  waa  no  doubt  the  mndem  JJir  or 
BirthjUe  of  tba  Turks  (AUtirat,  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr. 
Ik,  127).  Tlia  casUc  of  Bir  riw  .s  .m  tlio  left  bank, 
•o  a*  ta  flcwmand  the  paaaaeQ  of  tba  river  on  the 
oppooita  sida.  The  town  oontnmabont  1700  houses, 
and  i.-*  Mirroumled  by  a  Mib>tantLil  wall,  wliidi,  like 
the  caitle,  ia  fartly  of  Turkiab  architecture,  partlj 
«f  that  of  die  middle  agfs.  Jifr  is  ooe  of  tha  most 
freqocnted  of  all  the  pavsapes  into  Mesopotamia. 
Tha  bed  of  the  river  at  this  place  has  been  aacer- 
tained  to  ba  618|  ftet  abova  the  tsvd  of  the  Modi- 
terranean  Sea.  (Ruckingham,  Mrsnjtofann'n,  vol.  i. 
p.  49;  Joum.  Otog,  Soc  vol.  x.  pp.  452,  517; 
Cheaney,  Exped. E^thraL^l  p. 46;  Utter,  Erd- 
ttmtle,  vol.  X.  p.  97f).) 

3.  A  town  to  the  SK.  of  Tiiapsacns,  whicli  Ptolemy 
(t.  1»)  plaoaa  in  780  40*  ign^^,,  350  q-  j^^.  This 
plMSai,  the  Mme  as  the  Rirtha  of  Hierocles,  has  been 
conibandetl  by  geoprapliors  with  the  town  in  the 
Zenjiiin  nf  Conunapene,  which  lies  mnch  further  to 
the  N*.  (Kifter,  KnUuwie,  vol.  x.  \<.  970.)  [K.M..I.] 
HI.S  (Bii.  I.>id.  Char.  p.  8),  a  Miiall  to\r;i  plaretl 
by  I>iilorus  in  adixtrkt  of  Aria,  caUed  by  hitn  Ana- 
Umi  {'AyaSacf).  It  seems,  liowcver,  more  likely  that 
it  is  a  place  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkand-Ab  and 
tlie  Ilcimend,  now  calle<l  Bott.  Isidorus  (/.  c.) 
apraka  of  a  place  called  Bivr  in  thi.s  district,  which 
18  pmliobly  the  same  as  he  ha<l  jireviously  railed  Bi'i ; 
and  riiny  (vi.  23)  says  of  the  Krymanthos  or  //(pi- 
'  JviTnianthai  pvefloens  ParabeatCB  Aimcboai- 
■  ttlslBkie,  doubtless,  of  Ida  tnuttcriber  (i.  e. 
riaf*  Aff^oTTjr  for  riaoa  P^o-rrji').  This  is  rendered 
moR  likelj  by  oor  finding  in  the  Tub.  IVutin?. 
Bestia,  and  in  Qea  Rar.  (pu  39)  Ikstigia.  (W  iLvon, 
jiri-nu,.  i,.-\iB.)  [V.] 
lilSALTES.  [fitaAL,TiA.] 
BI8A'LTIA  (BmArra).  a  diatriet  in  Macedonia, 
CaElsndint;  fnjm  the  river  Strymn!!  .anil  \ho  l  ike  Ccr- 
cinitia,  on  the  to  Crestunica  m  the  W.  (llenKl. 
viL  115.)  It  ia  called  Biwltica  by  Urj  (xW.  29). 
The  inhabitants,  called  I>is,nU!ii'  (BktclAtoi),  were  a 
Tluacian  }i(x>ple.  At  the  time  of  tiiu  invasion  of 
Xenes,  b.  c.  480,  Biaaltia  and  Crestonica  were  go- 
vcned  by  a  Thracian  jirinre,  who  w.xs  indejiendent 
af  Macedonia  (IlcnHl.  viii.  116);  but  Iteforc  the  oom- 
BMacfnwnt  of  ih«'  rciofjotmeKian  war,  Biaaltia  had 
born  .innrxt-tl  to  thf  M.n  i  .l  i  ian  kini:do«n.  (Thuc. 
ii.  \J'J.)  Siine  of  the  lii.>;iJtao  settled  in  the  penin- 
•iilaafMt.Athoa.  (Time.  ir.  109.)  Thanmtiin- 
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portant  town  in  Bisaltia  was  the  Greek  city  of  Ar- 
pilus.  f  Ai:c.it.rs.]  In  this  district  there  w.is  a 
river  lJi.>>ait<  -  (Bifra'ATjjv),  whii  l>  I.cake  (Kii  jectuii-* 
to  be  the  river  which  joius  the  Stiyiium  a  little  be- 
low the  bridge  of  XtokJidrin,  or  Aiii{iiii[«i!i.< ;  while 
Tafcl  Mipjxxcs  it  to  be  the  .saiiu-  as  thf  lleehitijs  of 
l*rocopiu»  {tie  Aedif.  iv.  .*}),  wliic  li  diMharfrtf*  into 
the  sea  the  waters  of  the  lake  iiolbe.  (I.<  ake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  228;  Tafel,  in  Puult/'g 
RealencycL  vol.  i.  p.  11 15.)  Theannexcd  coin, which 
is  one  of  great  antiquity,  bean  en  tha  obvene  the 
legend  BISAATIKON. 

BISAKTHE  (Bt(rdy99:  EA,  ^m^n^sx  Ro, 
deuto^  or  Itodortt^)^  a  great  city  in  Thrace, 
on  the  ooaat  of  the  Pmpontb,  which  had  been 
founded  by  tli*-  Sniniaiw.  (Stcph.  11.  jt.  r. ;  Henxl. 
vii.  137;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2,  6;  PtoL  iii.  11.  §  6.) 
About  B.  c.  400.  Biaaatbe  belonged  to  the  kinf^om 
of  the  Thrat  ian  prince  Senthes.  (Xm.  Anah.  vii, 
2.  §  38.)  At  a  kter  period  it«  name  was  changed 
into  Raadartwn  or  Biudestni  CFaOttfror  or  "FdSeir- 
Tor);  but  wlini  this  (  ];ii;"e  tiKik  ]«lace  is  unknown, 
in  the  6th  century  uf  our  era,  the  emperor  Justinian 
did  modi  to  reatora  the  dty,  which  aeenu  to  havo 
fallen  into  dpcay  (IVk^oji.  J)f  Afilif.  iv.  0);  but 
after  that  time  it  waa  twice  destroyed  by  the  liiiU 
gariana,  flrat  in  a.  d.  813  (Simeon  Bfogbler,  Leon. 
Armen.  9.  p.  614,  ed.  J',  rm),  and  a  second  time  hi 
120(1.  (Nil  t  tas,  jS<i/r/. /•'/(;;*</.  14;  Gcorg.  Acropolita, 
A  niuil.  1 :).)  TIte  farther  history  of  this  dty,  which 
wa.H  of  ;,'riat  intjiortaiK  o  to  By/aiitiun),  in.ny  lie  read 
in  Georg.  rachyiueres  and  Cantacuzcnus.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  town  of  Ref.i.<it(»  or 
Ke.si.sto,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  18).  and  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  176),  h  the  .same  as  Ui.sjmthe; 
but  Pliny  (/.  c.)  mention.^  Risanthe  and  Re.«ir»tos  a-n 
distinct  town.*.    (Kckliel,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.)       [L  .S.] 

ItlSTONES  (Bl(TTom  or  m<rrtevfi,  Sleph.  R. 
I.  r.  hiarovia),  a  Thracian  people  oc-cu})yiug  tho 
eountiy  about  Abdera  and  Dicaea.  (Plin.  iv.  18; 
Strab.  tH.  p.  S3l;  Herod,  ril  110.)  From  the 
fabulous  pineali'iry  in  Stephanas  R.  about  the 
founder  of  tiieu-  race,  it  would  aeem  that  they  ex* 
tended  westward  as  <ar  as  the  river  Nesttia.  The 
Bistones  coiitinned  to  exist  at  the  time  when  tho 
Romans  were  nuisters  of  Thrace,  (llorat.  Corm. 
ii.  19.  aOt  PKn.  ir.  18.)  It  dionM  howewr  be 
obser\"e«l  thut  tlir  Kotn.-m  ]mi«;s  son.ctinies  iL-i<»  tho 
names  of  tlie  Bistoncs  for  that  of  the  Thrscians  in 
genenL  (Senee.  Agam,  67S;  Chndbui,  Pro$erp. 
ii.  Praef.  8.)  PHny  nwnUons  one  town  of  the  Ris- 
tones,  viz.  Tirida;  tha  other  towns  on  their  coiast, 
Dieaen,  famarai,  Paitbeaion,  Phakdna  and  Man»> 
nea,  wen-  Greek  colonies.  Tho  Bist<>nes  worshipped 
Ares  (Steph.  R.  /.  c),  Dionvsos  or  Bacchus  (IIoraL 
I  c),  and  Minerva.  (Ov.  /6a.  579.)       [L.  S.] 

BI'STONIS  (Birrroi'Ij  Xinmri;  iMtjnn  liuj^t),  a 
great  Thracian  lakf  in  the  coiuitr)-  of  the  BistuncH, 
ftnm  whom  it  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  i.  pi  69, 
vii,  p.  .33a;  I'tol.  iii.  II.  §  7:  Srvnm.  Chius,  r.7,T; 
Plin.  iv.  18.)  The  wafer  of  th.-  lake  w.xs  brackish 
(whence  it  is  called  )^tfivo6d\a(raa),  an<l  atioanded 
u  fish.  (Arislot.  //.  A.  viii.  15.)  1  he  fourth  part 
of  its  pnxiuce  is  said  to  have  lieen  granted  by  the 
emperor  Arcadius  to  the  convent  of  Vatopcdi  on 
Mount  Atlios.  The  river  Cominites  emi>tied  it- 
self into  the  Uke  Bistonis  (Aelian,  //.  A.  xv,  25), 
which  at  one  time  overflowed  the  nejgldwuring 
countiy  and  swept  away  sevend  Thracians  towns. 
(Strab.  L  p.  69.)  [L.  S.] 

BITAXA  (Bit^o,  Ptd.  vL  17.  S  4t  ^  S5. 1 4 
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Anim.  Marc,  xxiii.  fi),  a  town  in  Aria,  perli.ip^  tlic 
same  as  the  Bit  of  Itddonia  (p.  8),  if,  inieod,  Uiere 
wvre  two  towns  of  this  mune,  OM  in  Am,  wad  th* 

Otlicr  in  Ar;u  C^O 
ItlTHKA.  fillRTHA-] 

BITHYAS.   [Batmyhiah  ] 

lUTHY'NI  (Bitfuioj).  [UirnYNiA.] 
UlTHV  .NIA  {BiBwla,  BtdvWf),  a  division  of 
A»»  Minor,  which  oocopied  the  eastern  part  of  the 

coast  of  tlu'  I*r<>pt)nti>«,  iho  <^'l^t  coast  of  tlu^  Thrarian 
BosparuH,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  coa&t  of 
the  Eoxine.  On  the  west  it  bordered  on  MfMi; 
on  the  soTitli,  fill  IMirjfria  and  Galatia;  tlir»  partem 
limit  is  (Ic-tiiiite.  The  Khyiidacus  U  fixed  by 
some  (;<*o^{iher!i  as  the  we^tem  boundttj  of 
Bithyiiiii;  but  the  fillowin:,'  U  StraboV  st.it<'m«>nt 
(p.. ')♦):?):  "  liithyiiia,  <m  the  oast,  is  boiuitUd  by 
til"  raphlapones  and  Mariandyni,  and  some  of  the 
K|>i(  t*ti;  on  the  tiorlh  hy  thf  Pontic  S-i  from  the 
outlets  of  the  Sati;:ariu-s  to  tlie  straits  at  Bvian- 
tium  and  Chakfslon;  on  the  west  by  the  Propntis; 
and  to  the  south  by  I*hn.-[,'ia  named  Efjictetus, 
which  is  aI»o  called  Hellesijoiitiuca  I'hry^a."  His 
description  is  correct  a.s  to  the  northern  coast  line; 
and  when  he  says  that  the  Propontis  forms  the 
western  boundary,  thw  also  is  a  correct  description 
of  the  coast  fn>m  Chalcedon  to  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Cios.  In  his  descriptioa  of  the  western  coast  of 
Bithynia,  he  says,  that  after  Chalcedon  we  eonw  to 
the  gnlf  of  Astacus;  and  adjoinln;:  t<>  (andaeath  oQ 
the  Ka\{  of  Astacus  is  another  gulf  (the  gulf  of 
Cins),  which  penetrates  the  huid  nearly  towards  the 
rising  sun.  lie  then  aiontioiLv  Ajeinicia  Myrl*  ia  as 
a  Bithynian  city,  and  this  Apouieia  is  about  half 
way  between  the  head  of  the  gnlf  «f  Cina  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacui?.  But  he  says  nothing 
of  the  Kiiyudacos  being  the  boundaiy  on  the  we:it. 
l*rasa  ( Anso),  he  ohan^  "  k  hnflt  on  Hyrian 
<*lviiij)us,  on  the  n  nfinos  nf  tlu-  Pliryjians  and  the 
Myaians."  (p.  564.)  Thus  we  obtain  a  southern 
boondaiy  of  Bithynta  in  thia  part,  which  seems  to 
extend  along  the  north  face  of  Oljrropius  to  the 
^^angarias.  btrabo  aiids  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  Bitbjmi,  and  My!>i,  and  Phrygex, 
nnd  also  of  the  Doliorifs,  and  of  the  ^ly^dones.  anri 
of  the  Troes;  "  and  tJie  cause  is  this,  that  the  im- 
nii.nints  (into  Kthynu),  being  soldiers  and  bar- 
barian.s,  fiid  not  pcnnanently  keep  the  country  that 
they  got,  but  were  wanderers,  for  the  most  part, 
driTing  out  and  being  driven  out.'' 

It  wa-s  a  tradition,  that  the  Bithyni  were  a 
Thnirian  people  from  the  Strymon;  that  they  were 
lalNil  Strymonii  while  they  live<l  on  tliat  river,  but 
chant;e<i  tlieir  Mune  to  Bithjni  on  passing  into 
Asia;  it  wa5  said  thit  they  were  Miren  out  of 
Kun>])e  by  tlie  Teucri  and  the  Mysi  (Mero<l.  vii. 
75).  Strabo  (p.  541 )  observes,  "  tliat  the  Bithyni, 
l>ein'/  originally  Mysi,  had  thnr  name  thus  chan^ 
from  the  Thracians  win  settled  amon^r  then!,  tlie 
Bithyni  and  Thyni,  is  agreed  by  most;  and  they 
give  as  pnoft  of  tlds,  wiUi  respect  to  the  nation  oF 

the  nitliyni,  that  evi-n  to  the  pr  rit  liay  soine  in 

Thrace  are  called  Bithyni;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Thyni,  they  give  as  proof  the  acte  called  Thynias, 
which  is  at  Ajiolloiiia  arnl  Silniy'li  sMis."  Thiicy- 
dides  (iv.  75)  speaks  of  Laniachus  marching  from 
the  Hendeotis  along  the  coast,  through  the  conn- 
trv  of  the  Bithyni  Tliraccs,  to  Chalcedon.  Xeno- 
plion,  who  had  seen  the  coast  of  Itithynia,  calls  the 
ahore  between  the  month  of  the  Kuxine  and  Hera* 
ddn,  "Tbnwe  in  Asia;"  and  he  adds,  that  between 


BITHYNIA. 

Ileracleia  anil  the  cax^tof  Asia, opposite  to Byr..intinni, 
there  is  no  city  either  friendly  or  Hellenic,  but  only 
Thraoes  Bithyni  ( Anab.  vi.  4).  HenKleia  itself,  he 
l)Ia(  !■>  ill  tlif  (ouiilry  t.f  tin-  Marianilyni.  The 
nanus  Bithynia  does  nut  occur  in  Herodotus,  Tbacy> 
dides,  or  Xenopbon;  hnt  Xenophon  {nett.  iit.  8. 
§  2)  h.as  the  name  Hitbynis  Tlitaie,  ami  P.iihynis. 
it  appears,  then,  that  tlie  country  occupied  by  the 
people  called  Bithyni  cannot  be  extended  fhrtber 
ea.st  than  Henirleia,  which  is  abont  half  wajr  be- 
tween the  Sangarios  and  the  river  Paithsnios. 

The  name  Bithyni  does  not  ooenr  in  Homer. 
Wljen  the  Bitlniii  passe<l  over  to  A«ia,  they  dis- 
placed the  Mysi  and  otlier  tribes.  The  Bithyni 
wen  subje<t»ti,  with  other  Asiatic  i>e«plc8,  by 
Crnesns,  kir  :  lit"  Lydia  ;  but  HenRl.'tn>  (i.  28) 
makes  liiracuus  their  generic  name,  ai.d  1  ii\  ui  and 
Bithyni  the  namea  of  the  two  divisions  of  them. 
In  course  of  time,  the  name  Thyni  fell  into  disUM*, 
and  the  name  Bithyni  prevailed  over  the  p-ncric 
name  of  ThrMians.  Pliny's  statement  (v.  43)  i-t, 
that  the  Thyni  occupy  (tenent)  the  c<ia.-t  of  Bithynia 
from  Cius  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus,  and  the 
Bithyni  occupy  the  interior;  a  statement  that  cer- 
tainly has  no  value  for  the  time  when  he  wrote,  nor 
probably  for  any  other  time.  The  Bithyni  were 
inchuli'il  in  the  Persian  empire  after  the  destruction 
of  the  L^dian  kingdom  by  Oymt  and  the  I'ersiatts; 
and  then*  country,  the  precise  Ibnita  of  wlddi  at 
that  time  wc  cannot  ascertain,  formed  a  satnpiy, 
or  pan  of  a  satrapy.  But  a  ffitlq^nian  dynasty 
sprung  up  in  this  country  under  DoidalsiR  or  I  )y  - 
daUus.  who  laving,  aa  it  is  cxpresscil  (Mennion, 
Ap.  J'hoL  Cod,  224),  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bi- 
thyni,* got  possession  of  the  Mcgarian  ooloity  of 
Astacus  [AsTACfs].  The  accession  of  Doedalsns 
is  tixed  with  reasonable  probability  between  n.  c. 
430  and  B.C.  440.  NhM  kings  followed  Doedshus, 
the  last  of  whom.  Nicomedes  III.,  b  gan  to  n-iirn 
M.  c.  yi.  Docdalsus  was  succeeded  by  Botcir.L>; 
and  Bas,  the  son  of  Boteinu,  defeated  Calantus,  the 
general  of  Ali-xamler  of  Mae"<iionia,  and  kept  the 
Maceilonians  out  of  the  llitiiynian  territory.  Bas 
had  a  son,  Zipoetes,  who  became  king  or  chief  n.  C. 
326,  and  warrwl  successfully  against  Lysimachus 
and  Antiochus  the  sou  of  i?cleu<  us.  Nicomedes  I., 
the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  was  his  successor;  and 
his  is  a  genuine  Greek  name,  from  wliii  h  we  may 
conclude  that  there  had  been  intermarriage  betwet-u 
these  Bithrnian  chieftains  and  Greeks.  Thia  NiciK 
medes  invited  the  marauding  Galli  to  crws  the 
Bosponu  into  Asia  soon  after  his  am>ssion  to  power 
(n.  c.  278),  and  with  their  aiil  he  defeated  a  rival 
brother  who  held  part  of  the  Bitliynian  country 
(Lir.  zxzvIB.  16).  Nieomedea  fbnnded  the  city 
Nicomedeia,  on  the  gulf  of  .Vstacus,  and  thus  fixwl 
his  power  securely  in  the  country  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Propont  is.  The  snooessor  of  Nieeniedea 
was  Zielas,  wh  i  treacherously  plaiine.1  the  m:iss;icm 
of  the  Gallic  chieftains  whom  his  father  had  invited 
bito  Ask;  but  the  Galli  antidpatod  Urn,  and  kilh>d 
the  king.  His  mju  Pni-i  is  1.,  who  becaUM  king  in 
».  c.  22S,  defeated  the  Gaili  who  were  ravaging  the 
Hellespontine  cities,  and  nwMacred  their  women 
and  children.  He  acquired  the  tn\vn  of  Cius,  on 
tlie  gulf  of  Cius,  and  also  Myrlcia  (Strab.  p.  563), 
by  which  bis  dominiene  on  ue  west  were  extendMl 
nearly  to.  or  perhaps  quite,  to  the  Khyndacus.  He 
alsi)  extended  his  dominions  on  the  east  by  taking 
Cierus  in  the  territory  of  Herscleia,  to  which  be 
gave  the  name  Pnisias,  as  ho  had  dooe  to  Cine  on 
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the  I'n^poDtls.  H«  alao  took  Tiiu  at  the  mouth  | 
of  the  Binaeoii,  and  thtu  hetnmfd  io  th«  Heracleotme 

on  Nith  sill''*:  but  lie  1' >t  his  life  in  an  attomjit  on 
HenKleta.  Uis  successor  (b.  c  1 8U)  was  PnteiaA  II., 
who  was  fbUowed  hj  NioonwdM  11.  (b.  o.  149); 
av.tl  t!;o  sui  c  r^ssnr  of  Nicometles  II.  wjis  his  son 
Kicotnedes  IIL  (b.c.  91).  TbU  Uist  king  of 
BilJ)]nna  aftor  bring  settled  in  hn  kingdom  Ipr  the 
Komans  in  n.  r.  90,  was  drivrn  ont  by  Mithridatra 
Enpator  b.c.  88  (Li v.  £p.  70),  but  he  was  restored 
•t  tho  peace  in  b.  c.  84.  &  died  chlUless,  and 
left  his  Kinsdom  to  the  Komans  n.  r.  74.  (.^ppian,  f 
Ifitkrid.c.7\.)  The  history  and  rlin.n.>|o;:y  of 
the  kincH  of  Bitbjnia  are  i^voi  in  Clinton's  I'luti. 

Mithridatfs  Eupator  addfvl  to  his  dotnitiiuns,  or 
kiiicdont  of  I'onlus,  the  fea  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
westward  as  fiu*  as  Hoaclcta.  The  parts  beyond 
Hera(  U-ia,  that  i.<«,  west  of  it  to  the  straits,  and  to 
CbalcLilon.  remained  to  the  Bithynian  king ;  but  \ 
when  tho  kingi  mm  put  down  (as  Strabo  exprc&scs  J 
it),  tlic  lionians  preserred  the  same  limits,  so  that 
Herarleia  was  attached  to  Pontus,  and  the  parts 
on  the  other  >uU-  belonged  to  the  Bitliyni.  (Strab. 
]k  541.)  On  the  death  of  Kicomedes  III.  the 
Romans  rednoed  Ids  kingdom,  according  to  their 
|llira&f',  into  the  fonn  of  a  provinct-  (Liv.  Jijiit. 
and  after  the  death  of  Mithridates,  thej  added  to 
Bithjma  the  western  part  of  the  I^BlItic  Idngdom, 
or  thi?  C(Vi>t  from  Herarleia  to  Sidpne,  east  of  Thc- 
iniscfra;  and  Cn.  Pompeiua  divided  it  into  ei^Tcn 
oommiinities  or  imiindpolitieH.  (Dion  CasshM, 
sxxviii.  \0 — 12:  Strab.  p.  541.)  It  is  proved 
that  Ainisus  belonged  at  this  time  to  Bitbynis, 
frrni  the  eonw  of  Anism,  on  wUeh  the  name  of 
C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  first  known  proconsul  of  ; 
Btthynia,  occurs;  and  Themi.scyra  and  Sidene  be- 
longed to  the  territory  of  Amisus.  That  port  of 
the  kin::dom  of  Mithridates  which  ri.!ii['.  ii!s  p.-we  , 
to  the  descendants  of  Pylaeinem-};,  was  in  llie  in-  I 
terior,  about  mount  Olga-ssys,  a  ran^e  which  lies 
between  the  Biilaeus  ami  the  Halys;  and  this  jMirt 
Au^iustus  appears  to  have  added  to  Btthynia  in 
B.r.  7,  togL'tiier  with  the  Pontic  town  of  Amasia 
tm  the  Iri-.  Si  larpc  a  piirt  of  Pontus  being  added 
to  liitbynia,  the  province  may  be  more  pn»perly 
called  Bitbjnia  and  Pontus,  a  name  which  it  had 
at  least  from  A.  D.  63,  as  we  see  from  iu-sriptlons 
(Proc'js.  provinciao  Ponti  et  Bithyniae),  though  it 
is  sometimes  simply  called  Bitbynia.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
i.  74.)  The  oomspondence  of  Pliny,  when  he 
was  gofcmer  of  ffithynia,  shows  that  Snope  and 
Anisns  wen*  within  his  juriMliction,  and  Amisus 
is  cast  of  the  linlys.  (Phn.  £jt.  x.  93,  111.) 
And  in  semal  passages  oF  his  letten,  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  "  Bithyiiae  et  I'ontiiae  rivirate>,"  or  of  the 

Bitbjni  et  Pontici,"  from  wliich  it  appears  that 
Ilia  province,  wUdi  he  «a1b  Bithjnia,  eomprehended 
the  <  ri_'inal  BithjDia  and  a  lar^re  jwirt  of  the 
Mitliridatic  kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  governor  of 
Bitbjna  was  first  a  Ptopraetor,  sometimes  called 
Precoasul.  (Tacit.  .1'/'*.  i.  74;  xvi.  18.)  On  the 
dhradon  of  tlie  pruviuceji  under  Auguatus,  fiithynia 
was  givm  to  the  senate;  bnt  under  Trajan  it  be- 
longed to  the  emperor,  in  return  for  which  the 
senate  had  Pamptiylia-  Afterwards  the  govemom 
tran  called  Legati  Aug.  Pr.  Pr. ;  and  in  place  of 
Piraetores  there  was  l'r«>cumroies. 

The  regulations  (Lex  l'omj>ei.i)  of  Cn.  Pompijis  i 
Ibr  the  administration  of  Bithjnia,  are  mentioneil  i 
several  times   by  the  younger  l'Iiniu.s    (Fp.  x. 
64,  bj,  &c.).     The   chief   town   of  Bitliynia, 


properly  so  called,  or  of  tlie  port  west  of  Ueracleia, 
was  Niromedeb,  which  appears  with  the  titte  of 

MetrojKtlis  on  a  coin  uf  tlie  time  of  ( leiniaiii'  iis, 
though  l^icaea  disputed  thia  title  with  it ;  but 
Niraea  is  said  to  have  got  the  title  of  Metrapcdia 
nnder  Valentinian  and  Valens.  The  Ora  Pontira 
had  for  its  metropolis  tlie  city  of  Amastris;  thia 
Bithynia  was  the  part  whieh  Pmnpeins  distributed 
atnong  eleven  mmiici[alilies.  (Strnb.  )).  .541.) 
The  third  division,  already  mentioncti  as  made  in 
u.  c.  7,  had  two  metropbleis  ;  Pompiopolis  for 
Paphlaponia  ;  and  Ainn.-ia.  on  the  Irii^.  for  the 
portion  of  Pontus  that  wils  joined  to  this  Puphia- 
gonia. 

The  n  irainincr  part  of  pontns  commenced  south 
of  Ani:L-.iii,  altout  tlic  ( ity  of  /.ela,  and  was  prolmbly 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  nioiintains  which  form 
the  southern  .side  of  the  basin  of  the  Iris.  On  the 
coast  it  extendwl  fn>m  Side  t<i  Trapczus  {Trebi- 
zonil).  This  country  was  given  by  M.  Antonius, 
n.  c.  36,  to  king  Pokroo,  ar.d  thia  kingdom,  after 
passing  to  his  widow  and  to  his  son  Polemo,  waa 
made  into  a  seprate  pnmnoe  by  Nero,  A.  D.  63; 
bat  the  administration  seems  to  have  been  aooie- 
times  joined  to  tliat  of  Galatia. 

This  explanation  is  nccc>sary  to  nniove  tho  con- 
fusion and  error  that  appear  in  many  mudera  books, 
which  make  the  Partheidns  the  eastern  bonndaiy 
of  Ilithynia.  In  the  in,-ij<s  it  is  usti.il  to  ii  ;irk 
I'aphlagonia  as  if  it  were  a  septirate  di vision  like 
Bithrma,and  the  Umits  of  Bithynia  are  consequently 

narrowed  a  L'reit  deal  too  much.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  even  Byzantium  l)eIonged  to  the  goremment  of 
Bithynia  (Plin.  Ep.  z.  57),  thongh  it  was  after- 
wanls  attai  lie*!  to  Thrarc.  Pnisa,  under  Trajan, 
was  raised  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  town. 
Among  tJte  towna  of  Bitbyida  and  Pontns  in  the 
imperial  period,  Cha!re«lon,  .Amisns.  and  Trnpezns, 
in  Pontus,  were  free  towns  (liberae);  and  Apmeia, 
Hemclda,  and  Sinope,  were  made  coloniae,  that  is 
they  receivrd  llouian  settlers  who  had  grants  of 
land.  (Strab.  pp.  564,  542,  546.)  Sinope  was 
made  a  colony  by  the  dictator  Cae.«iar,  B.  c.  45. 
Nicomwlei.a  is  not  mentioTusl  as  i  (oLmia  till  tho 
tljird  century  a.  d.  It  was  not  till  alter  Hadrian's 
time  that  the  Province  of  Bithjmia  was  Hllo\\ud  to 
have  a  common  religions  festival;  the  place  of 
a."sscmbly  for  this  great  solemnity  was,  at  least  at 
one  time,  Nicomedeia.  The  Komans  also  were  very 
jealous  about  tlie  formation  of  clubs  and  guilds  of 
handicraftsmen  in  this  province,  for  such  associa- 
tions, it  was  supposed,  miiiht  have  political  objects. 
(Plin.  JCp.  X.  36,  96.)  During  the  administration 
of  the  younger  Pliny  fn  Bithynia,  he  was  much 
trouble.!  about  the  meetiiiirs  of  the  Christians,  and 
asked  for  Tn^jan's  advice,  who  in  this  matter  was 
more  liberally  di»posed  tltui  his  governor.  (Plin. 
/->.  X.  1»7,  98.) 

The  southern  boundary  of  Bitltynia  may  be  de- 
termined, in  some  degree,  by  the  towns  that  are 
reckoned  to  belon<;  to  it.  Pnisa  (Hnua),  in  tho 
western  part,  is  at  the  foot  of  tlic  northern  face  of 
Olympus;  and  Hadriani,  soath  of  Bma,  bekmgs  to 
Bithynia.  Hast  of  Pmsa,  and  a  little  more  iiortii. 
ia  Leucac  (/-'^  Xr),  on  a  branch  of  the  i>angarius, 
and  perhaps  within  the  limits  of  Bithynia.  Clav* 
diopt.lis,  originally  Bithynium,  wxs  a  Bithynian 
town.  Anuusia,  on  the  Iris,  has  lieen  mentioned  as 
ultimately  included  in  the  praTinco  of  Bitbynia; 
but  to  fix  i«redse^  a  soothem  boundary  laana 

impossible. 
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Tlio  ron^t  line  of  Rithyuu  from  tlio  Illiviular-H  j 
to  tiie  ii(is]x)ru!i  contuiiKtl  the  bu^it  ul  (Jiu.s  uti<]  , 
Astaeiu,  which  have  been  inrntiooed;  and  a  narrow  j 
diaiirn  l  tin'  'I  lir.iciaii  Husjuirus  W'liriritwl  it  j 

from  iiyzaiiiimii  and  it.s  tcrriti  ry.  Kn>iii  the  inuuth 
of  dw  Boipoinu  the  ctiaot  runs  m-arlj  diM  cast  to 
the  promontory  and  port  of  Cal|je,  whirh  wan  vitqted 
b/  Xeoophon  {Annb.  vi.  4).  The  moutli  of  tl>e  San- 
gKnat  iti  ''^Lst  of  C.ili>r>;  and  &ut  of  the  Sanj^riiu 
tlie  coast  makes  a  Ui^ge  curve  to  tbe  nortli  as  hx 
as  the  Achenuia  Cbcnonesiu,  near  the  town  of 
Heiacleia.  The  Achertuia  ChersiuicMis  is  described 
bj  Xeiiophoa  (^Amab.  tL  2).  From  Heracleia  to  the 
Xmmaatotj  Canunbis  (Kerenti>e)  the  coaat  baa  a 
p-m-nil  ENK.  dia-<ti'tn;  ami  Utv.een  these  two 
points  is  the  mouth  of  the  Uiiiacus,  and  east  of  the 
BUbeos  tbe  dtj  of  Anuutrie  en  tlw  coast  From 
C:i[M'  Caraiiiliis  tht*  wj-st  line  nms  east  to  the  pro- 
luuntory  Syrias  or  Lrptc,  from  which  the  coast  turns 
to  the  sooth,  and  then  ai^in  to  the  east,  Arming  a 
bay.  On  the  peiii!!  'ila  \\lii(  h  fonns  the  cast  -»iil<'  <>f 
this  bay  is  the  town  of  Sinope  (^Sinuby,  Betww n 
Sbiope  and  the  moath  ef  the  Halys,  the  largest  rhrer 
of  A^ia  Minor,  the  fxist  forms  a  cune,  but  the 
moutli  of  tlio  Halys  i»  near  lialf  a  degree  further 
BOutli  than  the  promontory  of  Lepte.  From  tbe 
inniith  of  thi'  Halys  tin-  rcuwt  tnms  to  thf  Niulli. 
and  then  tunis  a^-aiu  to  thf  nortli.  A  l».iy  is  thus 
ftrmed,  on  tlie  west  hide  of  which,  90U  titadia  from 
Sinf<]x>,  ail!  al«.'ut  30  miles  further  south  than  the 
mouth  ut  liic  ilaly.s,  is  the  town  of  Amisus  (Sanuun). 
At  the  extremity  of  a  projcctinp  tract  of  country 
which  fonns  the  out  side  of  tlm  bay  are  the  outlets 
of  the  Iris,  the  river  on  wbicb  Ama.sia  »taniis,  and  a 
river  that  has  a  much  longer  coursie  than  is  given 
to  it  in  the  older  mapM.  The  coast  of  the  province 
Bithynia  extended  still  fiirthcr  east,  as  It  has  been 
shown;  but  tli<'  dixrijilion  of  tlie  rvmaining  part  of 
the  coast  to  Tmpexos  roajr  mora  appropriate!/  be 
given  under  Poinra. 

The  j)rinci|al  mountain  ran^ri'  in  Hitliynia  is 
Olympus,  which  est«ids  eastwonl  from  tiie  Khyii- 
darns.  Immadiately  above  Brasa  Olympns  is  covered 
with  snow  even  to  th<-  t-nd  of  March.  It  is  not  ci-y 
to  say  bow  br  the  uanie  Olympus  extended  to  tlie 
east;  but  p^jbably  the  name  was  jnven  to  part  ef 
tlie  range  east  of  the  Sangaritis.  TIm^  mountaiai  on 
the  uortli  sidu  of  Asia  have  a  general  castteni  dircc* 
tion,  but  they  an  broken  transveiM  valleys 
throuL'h  whii  h  fome  rivi  rs,  as  the  San^arius  and 
liaiys,  have  a  general  northern  course  Ut  the  M*a. 
A  burga  part  of  the  'counic  of  the  Billaeus,  if  our 
maps  are  comrt,  lifs  in  a  vall<  y  fonncd  by  jarallcl 
nmges,  of  which  the  .soiuln  ni  r.uv;,*}  afijnujrs  to 
lie  the  continuation  ot"  Ulymjnis.  on  the  southern 
l)onl<T  of  Ilitliyni;u  Tin- ArL'aiithoiiius  iK"CU|>ics  the 
hilly  country  in  tin'  west  between  the  Iwiys  of  Asta- 
cus  and  Ciu.s.  The  Onnenium  of  Ptolemy  is  in  the 
interior  of  BithyuiSf  south  of  Amastris,  between  the 
sea  und  the  southern  range  of  Bithynia.  Tbe  01- 
Jjassys  (Strab.  p,  562)  is  one  of  the  ;;n'at  interior 
nuiges,  wliich  extends  westward  firam  tbe  Ualys,  a 
lolly  and  rugged  region.  The  coontiy  along  the 
coa.st  of  Bithynia,  east  of  the  Sansariu-H,  is  hilly  and 
sometimes  mountainous ;  but  thoae  beiKhta  along 
tbe  coast  are  faiftrior  to  tbe  grrat  mountain  inaiiM» 
of  the  interior,  the  ran;;e  u{  Olynijms,  and  thocc 
to  the  east  of  it.  Bithynia  west  ot  tbe  ^aiigarius  > 
contains  three  considerable  bdces.  Between  Nico-  | 
jnedeia  and  the  S:in}:arius  is  the  lake  Sfihntija,  pn>- 
bably  Sophon,  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  Urcck  | 
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writers  of  the  Lower  Ktnpire;  and  certainly  I  he  lake 
which  riiiiy,  when  he  was  govenior  of  Bithynia, 
pro]>o»ed  to  Trajan  to  unite  to  the  gulf  of  Astacus 
by  a  canal  (A/».  x.  50).  The  AscanLi  [Aw.vxia] 
on  which  Nicaea  .stands  is  larger  than  lake  .SViirj/yo. 
Both  these  are  mountain  basins  filled  with  w.<tter« 
The  lake  of  AbuilionU,  through  which  tbe  Bhyn« 
dacns  flows,  is  also  a  mountain  lake,  and  abounds  in 
fi.sh.  This  is  the  Apolloniatis  of  Strabo,  but  the 
basin  of  tbe  h'hyndacus  does  not  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  Bithynia.  The  part  «f  Bithynia  west  of 
the  Siingurius  is  the  In-st  p.irt  of  the  country,  and 
contains  some  fertile  pbuns.  It  was  formerly  well 
wooded,  and  there  are  still  extnwive  forests,  which 
commonre  in  tliccoiintry  nortli  ot  N;  . ■m  i.  ia(/rsiirf), 
and  extend  nearly  to  BvU  on  ti^  ban^^arius.  The 
large  towns  of  Bithynia  are  west  of  the  Sangarins, 
'\\a'  j  l  u  .-s  cast  of  the  Sangarius  in  the  interior  were 
of  little  note;  and  tbe  chief  towns  were  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  coast.  The  hiterior,  east  of  the 
.Sangarins,  was  n  wcn.lrtl  trart.  aii  l  then:  are  Mill 
uiauy  forests  in  tbis  part.  One  great  road  nui  along 
the  sea  from  the  pout  where  the  coast  of  the  Euxico 
commences  nesir  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  jast 
Heraclea,  Am-a-stris,  and  Sinope,  as  far  as  Amisu.s. 
A  rood  ran  from  Chrjsopolis,  which  is  near  tlia 
ituK  ti-'n  of  the  Bos]ionis  ami  Pntjxintis.toXiconiedciii, 
iiul  there  is  no  ru;i<l  c.usl  of  the  Ninganus,  that  we 
can  trace  by  tbe  towns  upon  it,  which  did  not  lie  far 
in  the  interior;  nor  do  there  appear  at  prp^ent  to  be 
any  great  roiids  in  the  interior  in  an  eastern  direction, 
excc)^  those  that  run  a  considerable  distance  from 
tlic  coast,  a  fact  which  shows  the  moontainooB  dta* 
racter  of  the  interior  of  Bithynia. 

There  is  a  paper  in  tbe  London  G«og.  Jomnalf 
voL  ix.,by  3Ir.  Ainswortb,  Note*  of  a  Jotmtjf  /rom 
Comkmlmople  6g  ntradea  to  Angora,  which  con* 
tains  nnich  valiud>k)  infimnation  on  the  ])liysi>  al 
character  of  Bithynia.  [Q.  L.1 

BITHITNIUM  (BiO^er:  m  Bi$tmt6s,  BOv- 
f-ioTTji).  a  <  ity  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  lying 
above  Tius,  as  Strabo  (p.  665)  describes  it,  and 
possessing  tbe  conntiy  aionnd  Salon,  wbldi  was  a 
L'i««l  tmling  country  for  cattle,  and  noted  for  i:s 
dieeae.  (i'lin.  zi.  42;  Steplt.  B.  s.  r.  2ia\mrtia.) 
Bithynlom  was  the  birtbpUee  of  Antinoos,  the  fa- 
vourite  of  IL-ulrian.  as  I'aiisuiitis  tells  ns  (vili.  9), 
who  adds  tltat  Bitiiyntuin  is  beyond,  by  whicb  he 
probably  means  east  of,  the  river  Sangarioa;  and  be 
.adds  that  the  remotest  ancestors  of  the  Bitliynians 
are  Arcadians  and  Mantincts.  If  this  is  true,  which 
however  does  not  ^el•lIl  pn>bable,  a  Greek  colony 
.setjlf!  !;'T('.  r-itliMiiuin  ".xs  afterwanls  Claiidi'K 
jxilis,  a  name  \vlii<  li  it  is  conjectunxi  it  first  had  iu 
the  time  of  Tiberius  (Cramer.  Asia  Minor,  voL  i* 
p.  210);  litit  it  is  strari'je  that  r.iiuvmias  li'x's  not 
mention  this  n;inie.  Dion  C'a.s.siivs  (Ixix.  11. 
Rcimaros,  and  bis  note)s|jraks  of  it  nikier  the  name 
of  Bitliyninm  and  Claudioimlis  also.  It  has  l>een 
inferred  frxxii  the  words  of  Tausanias  that  Rithynium 
was  on  or  near  tbe  Sangarius,  but  this  dx  not 
appear  to  he  a  correct  interpretation.  Leake,  how- 
ever, adopts  it  (Axia  ilinor^  p.  309);  and  be  con- 
cludes fpim  the  dubious  evidence  of  Pausnnias  that, 
havuig  been  originally  a  Greek  colony,  it  was  pn>> 
bably  not  far  fmm  the  month  of  the  Sangarins.  But 
this  is  <|uile  inmnsi.stent  with  Stndx),  who  places  it 
in  the  interior;  as  i'lin;  (v.  32)  does  also.  It  seema 
proliable  that  ClaudioiMlia  wsa  in  tha  bMin  of  thn 
Hi1i:ieti>;  and  this  sesOM  to  sgiM  With  Ptolemy'a 
dctcnuiiiation  of  ClaudiopQlis.  £G.  L.] 


niTURIGES. 

BITfRICES.  Livy  (v,  34)  represents  the  Bi- 
tan;;eK  m  the  chief  peopio  of  GaUU  CaMca  in  the 
time  of  Tarrjuinius  I'riwwii.  Th*y  gave  a  kini;  to 
Ihe  Celtic  nation,  and  his  name  wb«  Ani!>!£r:iiii."<. 
Livv  calls  the  Celt JiO  the  thinl  part  of  CiaUia,  in 
which  be  foUuvs  Caesar's  division  (i.  1);  but  iu 
the  time  of  Ambisatn<t,  the  name  Celtica  ronst 
Iiavc  coinprehcndctl  what  was  afterwanls  Gallia 
Narboncasis,  and  perhaps  all  Tnuutalpina  Gallia. 
Htfimcr,  the  list  of  jieoples  wbtrni  Ltrj  reprasentsai 
eriiiL'nitin^  into  Italy  un<kT  Bvllovcsus,  the  nephew 
of  Ambigatiu,  catnprebentb  onlpr  those  who  were 
within  linnta  of  Caoat'a  G^ltica;  raiA  taaaap  the 
etniimnts  won-  nituri;:es.  In  Caesar's  tiino  (vii.  5) 
the  liituriKes  were  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Aedni,  and  tiie  boandarr  between  them  iras  the  I 
•W*"^  pirt  of  the  I.iL'i'ris  or  Loire,  liolow  the  juno- 
tiNNl  of  the  Loire  and  the  AUier.  D'Anrille  makes 
the  territocy  of  the  B{tttrif(«s  wmspend  to  the  old 
diocese  of  Boitrfjfs,  which  cxf<  tiili>d  fjoyond  the  pro- 
r'wtm  of  Berri  into  a  }<urt  of  JSonrbonrtou,  and  even 
iaie  Tomminf.  The  Bit  urines  wei-r  altof;etlMr  within 
the  h«sin  of  the  Loire,  ami  jitirt  <if  tlif  course  of  the 
Itnlre,  aiiil  the  frreater  pHrt  of  tluit  of  the  Cher,  were 
within  their  territory.  Caesar  deseriljes  their  capital 
Avaricum  (liourt/es),  as  almost  the  finest  town  in 
all  Gallia  (vii.  15). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  inaomction  under 
Verdnpetorix  (n.r.  when  Caesar  wa.?  preparing 
to  attack  Avarictim,  ahn-f  twenty  c  ities  of  the  Bi- 
turi;:e»  were  burnt  in  une  day,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Gallic  confederates,  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing mto  the  hands  of  the  I^jinans.  The  Bitnriges 
intn»ate<I  eamcitly  that  Avaricum  nii^ht  be  ex- 
rrpted;  and  fiaallj,  against  the  opinion  of  Vercin- 
f:etorix,  it  was  nsohr^  tint  ATaneom  should  be 

defended  ft-r:ii:i>t  Caesflr.  [AvAltlci'M.] 

These  are  the  Bituriges  to  whom  Strabo  (pi  190) 
aftd  Pfiny  (ir.  19)  give  the  name  of  Bitnriftes  Cnbi. 

The  same  appears  on  the  nanm.ic  hia  of  Lynn,  where 
it  indicates  the  place  which  was  rc»er\-ed  for  the  re- 
pnoeatatirai  of  theee  people  at  the  punea;  and  it 
occurs  in  several  other  inseriptiiins.  The  Hitnriees 
had  iron  mines  in  their  territoiy  (Strab.  pi,  19 1);  and 
Casnr  ( J9L  O.  tu.  S9),  when  deMrihfaiK  tlie  ak^  of 
Avaricunt,  ffjeaksof  the  fieople  a.s  skilled  in  dri\-inR 
galleries,  and  in  the  operations  of  mining,  as  they  bad 
ftienl  hmin  worict  (nMgiiaefemriae)  in  ti^eir  conntry. 
(Comp.  Ilutilius,  Ilin.  i.  \  :  "  N'on  Bitnrix  larj^o 
potior  strictura  metalio.")  i'iiny  (xiv.  2)  s}ieaks  of 
the  good  qnality  of  the  Bitnric  wines,  and  also  Cotu  • 
roelLn;  but  they  m.ny  prhni«  be  apeoldllg  «f  the 
wines  of  the  Bitnri;:e.'»  Vivisci. 

The  BituritrcM  were  inclnded  in  the  extended  pro- 
vince of  Aquitania  [A«ii'iTANlA],  and  I'iiny  calls 
them  hberi,"  a  term  which  iinplii-s  a  certain  dejjreo 
of  in<lefjendence  tmder  Ibxnan  ^'oveminuit,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  now  well  onderstoocL  [G.L.J 
BITIT'HIGES  CUBI.  [BiTriuoKS.] 
BITU'BIGES  VIVI.SCI.  Stralw  (p.  190)  Kiys 
that  the  Garonne  flows  between  the  BiUuigOS  called 
Iwci  and  the  Santones,  both  of  which  are  Celtic 
nation'; ;  for  this  nation  of  the  Hituri;:es  U  the  only 
peo|4e  of  a  different  race  that  is  settled  amoo^  the 
Aqtritam,  and  b  not  reckoned  anionffthem;  and  they 
Into  for  their  pLice  of  trade  KunliL'alu  (  Hiirilaiiix). 
Caesar  does  not  name  them.  In  I'iiny  (iv.  19)  the 
nameia  Ubisd,  and  in  Ptolemy  it  is  Vihiad  in  the 
old  Latin  tmnsktion.  Ausooiiis  (^Mosella.  v.  4.38) 
has  the  form  Vivisci :  "  ViriKca  duccns  ab  origine 
fSralem.**  An  inscription  i>  also  mentioned  as  hiT« 
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in;;  been  found  at  Bordeaux,  with  the  words :  "  Genio 
civitatis  Bit.  Viv.;"  but  it  is  of  douhtfid  authority. 
Ptolemy  mentions  another  city  of  the  Vivisci,  uhich 
he  calls  Novfomafrus;  but  the  site  is  uncertain. 

The  limits  of  tho  uM  ilirx CM'  .if  Llordt  aiix  are  said 
to  indicate  the  jcxtent  of  the  territory  of  the  Vivisci, 
part  of  which  was  east  of  tlte  Garmmf.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  jircsent department  of  dironde.  Pliny 
calls  these  Bituriges  abo  "  liberi."  It  was  a  wine 
coantry  in  the  Rnnan  period,  as  it  is  now.  [G.  L.] 

BIZO'NK  (BtCdmr.  Kth.  Bi(l-vtos).  a  town  <f 
I^wer  Moesia  on  the  coast  of  the  K  uxinOi  between 
Callatis  and  Apollonia,  which  is  saM  to  have  bent 
destroyed  hy  an  earthnnake.  (Sfnih.  i.  p.  54,  vii. 
p.  319;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  5;  I'hn.  iv.  18;  Steph. 
Byz.  «. Anfan,  PeripL  p.  24,  who  calls  it  Bizon, 
aufl  the  Geo^rr.  Kav.  iv,  6, who  r.d's  it  Bizoi.)  [L.  S.] 

BIZYA  (Btj^vq:  Etk,  &i(iyny6s)^  a  town  in 
Thrace,  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  AstL  (Steph. 
Bys. «. Solk  10;  Plin.  ir.  18.)       [L.  &] 


wvK  or  Bizri. 

BLAHIA.  [nt.AviA.] 

BLAK'NK  (BAoiji^),  a  fertile  tract  which  Stral»o 
(p.  5tl2)  places  in  the  net{;hbonrh<x>d  of  the  ran.ue  of 
Olu'auiys.  [Bitiiynia.]  He  mentions  it  with 
Donianitis,  through  which  the  Amnias  flows,  hut 
he  cives  no  further  indication  of  its  position.  [G.L.l 

BLANDA  (BA<£i'8o),  a  city  of  Lucania,  mcntionea 
by  IHolemy  among  the  inland  toWos  of  that  province; 
but  pbMed  both  by  Pliny  and  Meta  on  or  near  the 
coa.st  of  the  Tyrrhenian  S**:!.  The  former  writer 
includes  it  in  Bruttiom,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take ;  Vsfj,  wIm)  mentions  Blanda  among  the  towna 
which  had  n>volted  to  tin'  Carthairinians,  hut  were 
recoveretl  hy  I'ahius  in  n.  c.  214,  expressly  calls  it  a 
Lncanian  citv.  (Lir.  niv.  SO;  Pm.  iiL  5.  s.  10; 
Mel.  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  70.)  Tlie  Tah.  rent, 
also  places  it  on  the  road  along  tlte  coast  of  Lucania: 
tho  t^jeininK  nnnes  are  eevmpC;  tmt  if  the  dfatanee 
from  Cerilli  may  be  depended  n[)on,  we  may  place 
Blaiula  at  or  near  the  modem  MaraUa,  a  small 
town  on  a  hill  ahoot  *  nule  from  the  Gnlf  of  PoH- 
Ctutro,  where  tliere  are  said  to  l>e  some  aiicient 
remains.  It  is  12  miles  SK.  of  Poliautro  (the 
ancient  Bnxentum),  and  16  N.  of  the  river  Laos, 
tho  frontier  of  Lucania.  (Moisten.  N>jt.  in  Clurrr. 
p.  288;  Boinanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  379.)       [K.  H.  B.] 

BLANDO  XA  (//m».  Mn/.)or  BLANO'XA  (BAo- 
riira,  I'tol.  ii.  17.  §  10),  a  town  of  Liloimia  in  II- 
lyricum,  on  the  road  between  L-i.!.  ra  ami  Saidoim. 

BLAUIACLI.M  is  placed  in  the  Tal.le  l«tween 
Atoaca,  which  is  supposed  to  Im>  Caesar's  Adunttica 
(T<mgem)  and  Nwiojnajjus  (Aymr-yoi).  It  is  42 
Gallic  lea<;uc«  or  6.3  Hoinan  miks*  from  Atuaia  to 
Blariacum,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  JJlrriri-  on 
the  left  hank  of  tiw  Maas,  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
Liml.nrtr.  [G.  L.J 

BLAbCON  (OKdaitwv).  Strabo  (p.  181)  phiccs 
this  small  ishnd  close  to  the  Stntnn  hill,  or  Sitinm, 

.a.s  it  .xhould  U'  rcail,  \vli;<  |i  dixiili  s  llic  Gallicos  Sinus 
into  two  parts.  (Oroskunl,  J  rata.  Ulrab.  u  p.  31^.) 
The  name  Sotinn  or  Sitiom  nppcnn  in  tlie  nwdem 
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name  Cetie^  Uioujsh  the  promoatorj  is  west  of  Cetie,  J 
Blaacon  is  i3!re«eoi»,  •  small  ishad  or  rock  abotit  hdf ! 

a  mile  from  thf  vu:v,t  and  off  A^athe  or  Affde.    It  , 
is  iiioiitionmi  hv  Avieo\i»(Or.Mar.v,(HHi,jkc.)  and 
by  i'liny.    Ptolcmj  has  both  an  uiaad  Blasoon,  and 
an  i>l.ui'l  Acathe,  bnt  the  island  Agatbe  duut  not 
exuit.  (U'AnviUe,  A'ofiice,  &c.)  [G.  L.1 

BLA8T0PH0ENI'CE&  [BAvrrrAiri.] 

r.LATr,M  nrUHl  M,  in  liritaiii.  oiif  of  the 
8t«tion«  of  the  llinenuj.  Lying  iinniedlateljr  north 
«r  LngnTallmn  (CSbtUiIb),  it  bast  agicea  irith  J/ai- 
diehi/,  when  Bomaa  icinaiiw  ooeor  at  the  piesent 
time.  [R-  O.  L.] 

BIAUDUS  (BAaCdor),  a  place  in  Phry^  nien- 
tii>!icil  bv  St<']'h;inii.s  r.  BAavOo?)  rinii  Stniho  fp. 
567).  Sjwakiiij;  of  tbc  <i:ilatiiiii  Aiicyra,  htrabo 
■ajra:  **  They  hail  a  ^troni;  phice,  Ancfim,  irith  the 
same  iianif  as  the  Pbryirian  small  tovvti  near  Blau- 
du-*,  tnwanis  Lydia."  This  docs  not  tell  ns  much. 
ForbiL'tT  tliiuks  tliat  Biaudus  is  very  probably  Bolat, 
mpntiotu'd  by  Hamilton  {Royal  Oeog.Joum.  vol.  viii. 
pw  140).  But  the  [)o>iti(in  of  Bolat  is  not  well  fixed, 
nor  is  it  near  the  place  which  Hamilton  .suppiscs  to 
be  the  I'hryttijin  Ancyni.    [AxcviiA.]  [(J.L.] 

BLAL'NDUS  (BAot>i'Sof),a  ]>lace  in  Plirypb,  pro- 
hably  the  BlaeandruB  <^  Ptolemy.  Hamilton  {Rt- 
tearches,  voL  i.  127t  &c.)jplaces  Blaundus 
•t  Sultimatdi,  which  is  cast  of  Philadelphia,  near 
the  Kopli  >Su,  A  branch  of  the  Maeander.  He  found 
at  the  neighbouring  viihige  of  Gobek^  an  inscription, 
which,  he  was  informed,  was  brcntiflit  firam  AiIbi- 
mnnli.  It  Iwgin.t  BAai^t  Scuk  V\oKti\}vwv,  ainl  speaka 
of  the  BowXt}  and  Arifuts.  U  belongs  to  the  Itoman 
period,  a-s  apijears  firom  the  name  KotPO^Nrrov  (Qua- 
dimti).  Another  inscription,  civen  by  Anmdcll,  from 
a  tomb,  contains  tJie  name  of  L.  Salrius  Crispus,  and 
a  Greek  tianalation  (rovro  to  foriuutam  irXitpeMfiMr 
ovK  cu(o\ov9ri<T(i>)  of  the  tLstial  Horiian  nionumoiifal 
fo^nah^  "  hoc  monuuientum  liercdes  non  bcquitur." 
From  tins  it  appeara  tliat  Bonan  law  had  nmod  a 
footini;  at  this  jdacc  Hamilton  aNo  cojiiwl  a  small 
fragment  of  two  liutnan  iii:rcriptiuns  at  SuleiinuHii, 
bat  ha  fband  no  trace  of  the  ancient  name.  1'hcre 
is  an  acropt)li»  at  Suli  tninuli,  and  near  tlio  foot  of  it 
tlje  remains  of"  a  theatre.  There  are  al>o  the  re- 
maina  of  a  gateway,  on  each  ^^«le  of  which  ]->  a 
missive  sipiaa'  tower,  built  of  Hellenic  bl'K  ks.  wliirh, 
as  well  as  the  ci;nnrctin[;  wall,  were  orij;inally  sur- 
mounted by  a  Doric  frieze,  with  tri<jlyphs,  part  of 
which  is  still  remaining."  Within  the  wall»  are  the 
ruin.s  of  a  beautiful  temple,  heaped  together  in  great 
confosion.  The  ornaments  on  the  architraves  re- 
semble thofie  of  the  Erechtbeium  at  Athens  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Aiani.  There  are  remains  of 
many  other  boildings  and  temples,  and  tiic  ruined 
archfis  of  aa  aqoeduct  for  the  aopplj  of  the  acropolis. 
This  was  eridently  onoe  a  oonuderable  place. 

Arundcll  {iJiscocerifA  in  Asin  .^fittor.  vol.  i.  ji.  80, 
&C.)  has  gi\'en  a  view  of  Suieimanli,  and  a  plan  of  the 
pfaioe.  Ue  obt«ned  there  two  coins  of  Ephcsns,  one 
of  Sebaste,  and  <>ne  of  Blaundus,  all  un  |U>vtl<'nat>ly 
found  00  the  spot.  The  Feutinger  Table  lias,  on  the 
road  between  Dorylaeum  and  Miiladdphia,  a  place 
Alndda,  then  another  Clanudda,  and  then  Phila- 
didpliia;  and  Arundcll  concludes  tliat  SukimatUi  is 
Clanodda,  as  the  distaneea  u$ftm  very  wdl  with  the 
road.  Amndfll  .also  mentions  twD  s  both  of 
which  he  hod  sccu,  with  the  epigraph  KAcu'i'owScw*'. 
Tliia  name  Clanudda  occurs  in  no  ancient  writer,  nor 
in  the  Notitiftc,  and  Hamilton  and  others  snppfise 
Clanudda  to  hare  originated  in  a  corruption  gf  BhiuJi-  i 


dus  and  Alodda.  Certainljr,  the  name  Aludda.  in 
the  Table,  makea  Chmtidda  somewhat  saspidnas. 

Hamilton  says  that  he  is  informed  that  the  nitdal  of 
Claimdda  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Borrcll 
of  Smyrna,  is  the  same  tint  Mr.  Anmdell  speaica  of 
as  Iwitr.'  in  tlic  ];i>s-i's>.iou  of  I.nikl  ,\<bbuniham. 
Mr.  Arundcll  saw  both,  bat  it  seems  that  he  was  noi 
aware  that  Lord  Ashbomham'a  waa  that  which  liad 
hern  Mr.  Borreirs.  Lord  Ashhnniham's  is  said  to 
bo  lost.  (Hamilton.)  Mr.  HamDUn  has  several 
aatonomoos  coins  of  Bfaiimdus,  some  of  wliidi  he 
cnre<l  at  Gofxk,  and  the  name  on  these  coins  is 
always  written  Mlaimdus.  This  interchange  of  M 
and  B  is  cnrioaii,fi]r  it  appean  in  the  Anns  of  other 
Cirrfk  words  not  pn  jxT  names  (PporSs,  futprdi,  for 
in>tan(f ).  He  observes,  that  "  nothing  was  more 
eiisy  than  to  mistake  M  for  KA,  sup{iosinK  it  to  be 
written  KA.  which  1  cannot  heiji  thinking  luis  bi-cn 
the  c.'4S4»  with  the  su]))x'ved  coin  of  Clanudda."  "  Su- 
Ifirnonii,"  he  adds.  "  is  ncirly  im  the  direct  line  of 
rojtd  k'tw*-*!!  l'liiliidcl]ihia  anil  Kulnhiyaii,  and  by 
wiiich  tile  caravans  now  travel."  The  question  is 
curitius,  and  |)crhap8  not  quite  determined ;  but  tlio 
|n-oluliility  is  in  favour  of  Hamilton's  conclusion,  that 
SnUimanU  is  Blaundus,  and  that  Clanudda  mser 
e.\i>!e.|.  [G.  L.] 

BLAVIA  {Blaye),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  and  on  the  raad from  Bordigala  (BarieaMx) 
to  Metliol.onum  of  the  Santoncs,  or  AViif»/«.  In  the 
Antonuie  liin.  the  name  variea,  aoconiiqg  to  the 
MSS.,  between  Blavinii  and  Mavatom,  but  the 
Table  haa  it  Blavia,  as  it  la  in  Aosoniu.  (Epiat. 
10)- 

Ant  iteratamm  qoa  pbunea  trita  Tiamm 

Krrt  iiiilitarcui  ad  Blaviam. 
The  distances  from  Bordeaux  do  not  agree  either 
irith  the  Itinenuy  or  the  Table,  but  the  site  of  Biarin 

cannot  Ix"  doubtful. 

The  blabia  of  the  Notitia  is  supposed  by  D'Anvilie 
and  ellierB  to  be  at  the  moolh  of  the  BUuMt^  in  the 

defiartment  of  Morhihnn.  [G.  L.] 

BLE'MYES  (BA*^^^  Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Strab. 
zrii.  p.  819;  Blemyae,  Plin.  v.  8.  §  8,  §  44, 
46;  Solin.  iii.  4;  M.  l.i,  i.  4.  §  4.  8.  §  10;  l^idor. 
Grig.  xi.  3.  §  17;  Blemycs,  Avicn.  JJtjicrift.  Orb. 
V.  239;  Blemyi.  Pri.sc.  I^erieg.  209;  Claud.  AiL  v. 
I'.O.  were  an  Af'lliinj.ian  trilK',  wliosp  positiun  varied 
coii>iderably  at  dilbiviit  ejoxhs  ot  history.  Umler 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Ktirv'pt,  and  in  tlw  age  of 
tlic  Antonines,  when  Ptolemy  the  geographer  was 
compling  his  description  of  Africa,  the  BIcmyea 
apjuur  S.  and  K.  of  Kgypt,  in  the  wide  aud  scaroielj 
explored  tmct  wliich  lay  between  the  rivers  Astapua 
and  Astaboras.  But  as  a  nomadc  race  they  were 
widely  dis^n-rsed.  and  the  more  ancient  geographers 
(Eratostli.  up.  6trab<m.  xviL  p.  786;  Oionys.  Peritg, 
T.  S20)  bring  them  as  hr  westward  as  the  region 
k-vund  the  Libvan  docrt  an<l  into  the  nt  i^'hlHuiibi-Kl 
of  the  oases.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  centiuy 
A.  v.,  the  Blemyea  had  epnad  northmird,  and  in- 
felted  the  Ifonian  province  of  F.gypt  below  Sycne 
with  sudi  formidable  itmxids  as  to  require  for 
their  suppression  the  presenee  of  regular  anmes. 

They  were  doubtless  one  nf  the  pastoral  races  of 
Nubia,  which,  liko  their  descendants,  the  modern 
Barabm  and  BidmRe  Aiabe,  shifted  pariodically 
with  the  rainy  and  the  dry  scas<ins  from  the  uj)land 
po.'itures  of  the  Arabian  hiUs  to  the  level  grounds  and 
banks  of  the  feeders  of  the  Nile.  Their  predatory 
habits,  and  stranire  and  savage  life,  fillcil  the  guidai 
and  meix'iiants  of  the  carav:ui-tra^c  with  drend  of 
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the  aitne  of  BlenjM;  aiul  traTclIers  bmii;;!it  back } 
widi  tlwm  to  Egypt  and  S|fik  the  most  cxae'rerated  | 
ivpnrts  of  thnr  appearance  and  ferocity.    Hence  the 
Blemves  are  often  represented  in  ancient  coemo-  j 
^phy     one  of  tliose  fabaloas  mces,  like  the  8till  , 
kea  kiKiwD  AUaotio  and  Gmmantid  tribes,  whose  i 
tytB  and  months  were  planted  in  fhtar  Imasts,  and  ; 
wlio,  like  the  rvrmaci.  were  niiiiwnv  Ix-twocn  the  , 
negroes  and  the  apes.    (See  Augubiiii,  Civ.  D.  xrL  i 
8.)  Aeeordinjeto  Ptolem7,howeTer  (ir.7).the]rwere 
ail  Aethiopi-in  jioopl.^  of  a  snmeuliat  ilelKi.««>il  type.  ' 
The  Blemjres  finit  came  into  collisiou  with  the  Bonians 
in  the        of     emperor  Dedas,  a.  d  2S0i  Ther 
wen-  then  mvairinc:  tlio  noi;;lilKiurhfKxl  of  Philne  aiid 
Klepluiutine.   (Chron.  ra^Ji.  p.  505,  ed.  Bonn.) 
Hm^  wn  amiHaMd  by  Vopiscas  (ilnrsiioi^  S8) 
as  walking  in  the  trinm[ilml  proces^sinn  nf  AvitilMn 
in  A.  V.  21  A,  and  bearing  gitU  to  the  conqoeror. 
In  the  reign  of  Probos  (a.  d.  980)  captive  Biemjcs 
excited  the  wi  ni]<>r  of  the  Unman  f*>|)nlace.  The 
emperor  Diix-lctian  attfinptwl  to  reprv^jj  the  inroads 
of  the  Rloniyos  by  paying  an  anniml  tribute  to  their 
chiefs,  ami  hy  (ciiinjj  to  tlu-in  the  lir^mnn  possessions 
in  Nuliia-  But  cten  thest;  conccs.-ioas  do  not  appear 
to  have  entirely  satisfied   these  barbarians,  and 
almost  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  invasion 
of  the  Kile  valley,  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  the 
Illemyes  wasted  the  har\ests  and  rarritHl  off  captives 
frwn  the  Thebaid.    (I'rocop.  B.  Pen,  L  19.) 

BLKMrXA.  [Belemina.] 

BLF/NDIIM.  [Cantadri.] 

BL£IlA(fiA4pa :  Kth.  BlerMii»).acitjof  Etroria, 
mentioned  hoth  by  Pliny  and  Stnho  among  those 
nhicli  wcrv  still  existing  in  their  tiino,  hut  clav^cd 
by  the  huter  among  the  mioor  cities  (v<iAix*w)  of 
the  pwfyince.  (Plin.  iii  5.  ■.  8 ;  8tnd>.  r.  p.  296 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  50.)  The  name  is  also  found  (though 
eonrupted  into  Olera)  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it 
appaivntly  (ftr  this  part  of  it  is  my  confined)  on 
lh'-  lino  iif  the  Via  Clandia  iMtwrrn  IV.nun  ("Ifdii 
and  ToM'ania {Totcaneliay.  a  position  Uiat  coincides 
wMb  tiw  ate  flf  the  modem  TUbige  of  Jiedb,  about 
12  miles  S\V.  of  Viterbo:  a  n.mie  which  is  evidently 
but  a  slight  cormption  of  that  of  Blera.  In  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  agce  the  inhabitants  am  caUed 
BMani. 

No  further  infonnation  concerning  Blera  is  to  be 
f  mnd  in  ancient  writers  :  but  it  derives  considemhlo 
interest  from  the  nniains  <>{  Ktrusran  antiiinity 
which  lia\  e  been  of  late  years  discovered  at  BUda. 
The  ancient  town  appears  to  have  ooettfied  the  aamc 
site  with  the  present  village,  on  a  narrow  tnncue  i>f 
land,  iMiunded  on  each  t<idc  by  deep  gk-us  or  nivine», 
with  prccipitfids  banks  of  Tokanic  tufo.  The  soft 
nx  k  uf  which  these  cliffs  are  compom^  is  excavated 
into  numerous  caverns,  all  decidedly  of  a  sepulchral 
character,  ningcd  in  temoes  one  above  the  other, 
tinited  by  flights  of  steps  carved  ont  of  tlie  rock : 
while  many  of  them  are  externally  ornamented  with 
•rchitectuni]  faradrs,  rfomliling  in  tlx-ir  general 
diaracter  those  of  Cattel  dA$to  ^AxiaJ,  but  pre- 
senting greater  Tariety  in  thdr  monldings  and  other 
dei  oralious.  Others  apain  are  hewn  out  of  detached 
masses  of  rock,  fashioned  into  the  forms  of  houses, 
a«  ii  seen  also  in  the  tombs  at  Snana.  Bewdes  this 
N»"cn>|»jlis,  ipih'  of  the  most  inti'n--tiiic'  in  Ktniria, 
these  remain  at  Bitda  only  some  slight  fragments  of 
the  ancient  iralb,  and  two  bridges,  one  of  a  single 
arch,  fiiij/jKk'cd  to  be  Etmsraii,  lln-  nther  of  three 
arches,  ajui  certainly  of  Bonian  construction. 

(A  eompleta  dascriptiaD  «f  the  ancient  ramains 
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found  at  SieHa  is  given  in  Dennis's  Etruria,  rol.  i. 
pp.  260—2:2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BLE'STIUM,  in  Britain,  the  next  station  in  the 
Itinerary  to  Burrium  {Utk),  and  probably  near 
Monmouth  or  Old  Totcn.  TtL  Q.  L.1 

BLETISA.  rVBTTOXBS.] 

BLU'CIUM  (BAowriei'),  a  plaee  in  Galatia,  hi 
the  divLsion  of  the  TohstnLoi^ii.  Ii  w.ls  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gallic  king  Deiotanis  (Stnb.  p.  567) 
m  deAnee  of  whom  Cicero  made  an  oratioo,  addwiiea 
to  the  Dictator  Caesar.  In  the  text  of  Cicero  ( />ro 
Reg.  DeioU  6,  7).  the  name  is  read  Lttceium  (ed. 
Orelli),  and,  accordingly,  Gnakurd  (Trunl.  8trab. 
vol.  ii.  p.  512)  comtts  Strabo  by  writing  AovKdoy. 
Bat  the  name  is  as  likely  to  be  correct  in  btrabo's 
text  as  in  Cicero's.  The  site  of  the  plaee  is  un- 
known. [G.  L.] 

BOACTKS  (Booirrjjj,  Ptol.  ui.  1.  §  3),  a  river 
of  Liguria,  mentione<l  only  by  Ptolemy,  who  describee 
it  Bs  a  confluent  of  tlie  Marra  or  Magra  :  hence  it 
mnv  safelv  be  idcntitkil  witii  tlie  Vara,  the  onlv  con- 
biderabic  tributary  of  that  stream,  which  ri.ses  in  the 
niouiitains  at  the  hack  of  ('}iiar<tri,  .Tiid  tlinuigh 
a  traii-vcr.-e  valii-y  of  the  Ajiennini'}!  till  it  joins  the 
J/n<7ra  about  10  miles  from  its  msath.  [£•  H.  6.1 

BOAE.  [Bavo.] 

BOAGRIUS.  [Lf>rRis.] 

BOCANI.  [Tai-hoii.vnk.] 

BO'CANUM  UE'MEKLM  (BoKoy^y  V</M>y), 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1.  §  15)  among  the  ui- 
land  cities  of  Maan?tania  Tingitata,  SE.  of  Dorath, 
and  NE.  of  Vahi,  in  9°  20'  long.,  and  294°  N.  lat., 
is  snjipofied  by  some  geographers  to  answer  to  the 
jxteitinn  of  Marocf  o,  wln-rc  aiK  icnt  ruins  are  found: 
but  the  identification  is  very  uncertain.  (Ursbei)g, 
Spfcchio  Gfoffrafieo  tt  Suiittko  ddt  Inmtro  3i 

Man>cro,  p.  'M .)  [r.S.] 

BO'CAIU  S.  [Saiamis.] 
BODENCU&  {Pam-8.] 

BODEHIA  [H.ixmtiA.] 
BODINCUMAGLS.  [LNUbsmiA.! 
BODIONTICI,  a  Gallic  peopkdesei^  by  Pliny 

(iii.  4)  nnder  Gallia  Narboncn.M'i.  He  ohscm  s  tliat 
the  Avantici  and  Bodiontii,  Iiutlpine  tribai,  were 
added  to  Naibonenns  by  the  emperor  Galba.  Their 

chief  place  was  Dinia  (/}>)ni>  ).  The  two  tribes 
were  toinpri.M'd  w  ithin  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
JMqne.     [AVANTU  I  ]  [G.  L.] 

iuJDO'TKlA,  the  Firlh  <^  Forth,  in  Scotland- 
(l.ac.  A.jr.  2.3,  25.)  [K.  G.  L.J 

IJODINI.  [DoBiM.] 

B(JEAE  (Boioi:  Kth.  Boi(£tjjj),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Laconia,  situated  lietween  the  promontories 
Malea  and  Onngnatlios,  in  the  lay  ca!le<!  after  it 
Boeaticus  SiniLs  (Boianxds  »fdAwo$).  Tiie  town  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Bocils,  one  of  the  Hera- 
clidae,  who  let!  thither  colonists  from  tlie  neighbour-  . 
ing  towns  of  Elis.  Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  (Pans.  iii. 
22.  §  1 1 .)  It'afterwards  belonged  to  the  Elcuthen>- 
Lacones,  and  was  vi^ited  by  I'ausanias,  who  men- 
tions a  teropk  of  Apollo  in  the  fonun,  and  temples  of 
Aesculapius  and  of  Sarapls  and  lids  elsewhere.  At 
the  distance  of  st'vi-n  stailia  from  the  town  there 
were  rains  of  a  temple  of  Aesculapius  and  Ilygida. 
The  remains  of  Boeae  may  be  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  now  called  Vadka.  (Pans.  i.  27.  §  5,  iii.  21. 
§  7,  iii.  22.  ^  11,  eeq. ;  Scykx,  p^  17 ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  364;  Folyb.  y.  19;  PUn.  It.  S.  s.9;  Boblnye, 

ifecA*  rvhet,  it c.  p.  08.) 

BOEBE  (Boi'^n,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  in  Crete,  of 
whidi  w«  only  know  tliafe  it  was  n  the  Gertymaii 
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di>^trirt ;  a  villapo  called  Boftia,  noar  the  rdirf  of  Ihc 
pbiii  of  Mesnrd,  is  siipjioMxl  to  iiidicat*;  the  site. 
(ra,shlov.  Trnv.  vol.  i.  p.  299.)  [E.  IJ.  J.] 

BOKHK  (BofgTj:  F.fh.  Boi5ti'i,  (Vm.  Boi^Tjtj),  !i 
town  of  Slr^f^ncxia  in  l  h<-.saly,  itientioiicxl  by  Homer, 
.ii.d  situated  on  the  eatttem  side  of  the  lake,  called 
afit  r  it  HoKBKis  Lach  s  (Boiffrjti  A/^utj,  Hom.  II. 
ii.  712;  Hero«l.  vii.  129,  ct  aiii ;  also  Bot^ta  Ai^Jo?, 
Kuriji.  Ale.  590;  and  B«tStdlt,  Pind.  Pyth.  iii.  34.) 
The  lake  is  frequeatij  mentioDed  by  the  ancient 
writers,  but  the  name  of  the  town  mrely  occurs. 
Tbe  lake  nceives  the  riven  Ondwctas,  Amyrus,  and 
aemal  amaller  atrauna,  tint  baa  no  ootlet  for  it« 
wsterB.  From  its  pradmity  to  Mt.  Osiia,  it  u  called 
"Oiwapa  Uoebfis"  by  Lucan  (vii.  17C.).  Atlicna  is 
Mid  to  hare  bathed  ber  feet  in  Its  waters  (lies,  ap, 
Strah.  ix.  p.  442),  which  »  ]M>rlia[<H  the  reasoo  whj 
Pnqiertius  (ii.  2.  11)  s{ifaks  of  "  satict.'ie  UoclK-idus 
nodaei."  The  hike  is  a  long  narrow  piece  of  water, 
and  is  now  caUsd  JTiirfii  from  a  village  wUeh  has 
di>ap|<'ari-d.  It  jiroduces  at  prr^ont  a  larp:*?  <jn.in- 
tity  ot'  fiidi,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  an- 
dent  wrilers,  xa^tm,  as  Leake  sagiBieiits,  BoM^  shotild 
be  f.uli>t::i;'i-,l  for  Uulbc  in  .i  fra!:rni'*"t  "f  Arrhos- 
tratua  «}uut»l  bjr  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  31 1,  a.).  Tbe 
same  writer  ranunks  that  the  numeRras  flocks  cn  tbe 
Iseiubti*  aniund  the  villages  of  Kdprenn  n!i<l  Knndlia 
on  the  lake  illustrate  the  epithet  itoKvjxnKoriTT\  l>e- 
■tflfwed  npon  Boebe  hj  Euripides  {I  c);  while  tlie 
])ro(  ipitoas  rocks  of  Pctra  are  probably  tiia  BetiidSor 
Kpiifitfol  alluded  to  by  I'indar  {I.  c). 

The  town  of  Boebe  was  at  a  later  time  dependent 
njion  iVmetrias.  Its  >ite  and  remains  are  described 
by  Le.-ike.  "  It  occupi'-*!  a  lu-ii^ht  advance*!  in  front 
of  tbe  mountain  [of  A'(//i.i/iVj],  slopin^r  (n^ually  to- 
wanh  tlio  }>l:iiii.  and  dtftiiJi'<i  by  a  steep  fall  at  the 
hiu  k  of  tlie  It  apjx'ars  to  have  been  constructed 
of  Hdlenie  masonry,  properly  so  calle<l.  Tbe  acro- 
jfllis  may  he  traced  on  the  snmmit,  where  several 
lar^e  ({uadrun^uhir  blocks  of  stones  are  still  in  their 
places,  among  more  considerable  ruins  fonned  of 
small  stones  and  mortar.  Of  the  town  walls  there 
are  some  remains  at  a  snudi  charch  dedirated  to 
St.  Athanasiua  at  tbe  foot  of  tlie  hill,  where  are 
several  large  masses  of  stone  showing,  bj  tbeir  dis- 
tince  fnim  the  acropolis,  that  the  ritTwas  not  lem 
than  two  mill's  in  <  iri  umf- n  iko."'  (I'.  !<-.«4  the 
references  alrcaily  given,  bee  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430,  436, 
441,  soq.  %\.  503,  530;  Lir.  xni.  41;  PUn.  iv.  8. 
g.  15;  Ov.  M'  l.  ul  'jni  ;  Stei-li.  R.  *.  r. ;  Leakf, 
Northern  Grtcce,  vol.  iv.  pp.  421 — 431.) 
-  BOEBRiS  LACUS.  [Bokbb.] 

IlOKO' TIA  (BoiwTi'o  :  Edt.  BoiwrJv).  one  of  the 
politiivl  divisions  of  Greece,  lyin^  between  Attica  and 
jlc^aris  on  tbe  senth,  and  I^cna  and  Pbods  on  the 
north,  and  Iwunded  on  the  otiier  two  8idc%  by  the  Eu- 
bocan  sea  and  Corinthian  gulf  respectively.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  large  bolloir  bann,  sbat  in  on  tM 
(south  by  Mts.  Citbat  nm  and  PameB,on  the  west  by 
Mt.  Helicon,  on  tlie  north  by  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Pamaasos  and  fhe  Opnntian  mountains,  and  on  the 
w«tft  by  mount.iins,  a  continuation  of  the  Opnn- 
tian  ranj^c,  which  ert'nid  alone  the  Kuripus 
under  the  names  of  Ptotim  and  ^losnjiinm  as 
far  as  the  month  of  the  Awtpus.  This  l)a^in  how- 
c%"er  \»  n">t  an  uniform  tract,  but  is  divided  into 
two  distiti' t  (>- r'i'<i:.>  by  MtS.  PtOOm  and  l'h(<-ni- 
cium  or  S|.liui;:ium,  whirh  run  across  the  country 
from  tlu-  l^uloK-an  s.*^a  to  Mt.  Heliron.  The  n  orthern 
of  the>o  two  divudons  is  dnimed  by  the  C>-()hi5.sus 
and  iU  tribntariesi,  the  waters  of  wliicb  funn  tbe 
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lake  Copais:  the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Asopus, 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Euboean  bea. 
Each  of  thej«c  two  basins  is  again  broken  into 
smaller  vallies  and  plains.  T!ir  Mirface  <.f  Hoeotia 
contains  1119  square  miles,  accurdiug  to  the  calcu- 
latknefCliBtni. 

I.  XoRTIIEIOl  ROKOTIA. 

1 .  Basm  of  the  Copait  and  its  subterranfoug 
ChnnntU.  —  This  district  is  enclosed  by  mountains 
on  every  side;  and  like  the  rallies  of  Styinjalns 
and  rbencus  in  Arcadia,  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  only  find  an  outlet  for  their  waters  by  stibter- 
raneous  channels  called  katavothm  in  tlie  limestone 
mountains.  There  aie  several  of  tlie^c  katavdtbm 
at  tbe  eastern  end  of  the  fadn  Copais,  which  is  se- 
ji.irati'd  from  the  sea  by  lit*  PtOUtn,  aliont  four  or 
livo  milea  across.  The  basin  of  the  Cojmis  is  tbe 
leerptacle  of  an  eateneive  drainage.  Tbe  river  Ce- 
plii^-ns.  wli:r!i  finds  its  way  into  tlii><  jilain  throtic:h 
a  cleft  in  the  mountains,  brings  with  it  a  lai^  quan- 
tity of  water  from  Doris  and  Pbods,  and  rwrivee  in 
li<>e(»ti.i  nnmcrons  steams,  dest  cndini;  from  Mt.  He- 
licon and  its  offidioots.  It  tlun-s  in  a  soatb<asterly 
direction  towanb  tbe  katavdtfam  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake.  If  these  katav/dlira  were  »uffi<i<-nt  to 
carry  off  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus  and  its  tribu- 
taries, then  wenld  never  be  a  bke  in  tbe  pbun.  In 
the  .summer  time  the  lake  Coprtis  :il:ii"st  entirely 
«lisaj){)ear*;  ami  even  in  the  winter  its  waters  Maixi  ly 
deser>  e  the  name  of  a  lake.  Col.  Mure,  who  vi.site«l 
it  wli<n  its  waters  were  nt  tlnir  full,  dtscriKs  it 
as  '•  a  Lirpe  yellow  swamp,  over;;rown  with  *.e<i^e, 
reeds,  and  canes,  through  whirh  the  river  conld  Iw 
distinguished  rmzin;,'  its  slaL'i:ish  J«th  f<jr  several 
miles.  Even  where  the  course  of  the  stream  coold 
no  longer  be  traced  in  one  unintemip'.ed  line,  the 
partial  openings  among  the  reeds  in  the  distance  ap- 
peared but  a  continuation  of  its  windings.  Mor  is 
the  transition  from  dr}'  land  to  water  in  any  place 
distinctly  perce]ttible;  the  only  visible  line  of  bono- 
dary  between  them,  unless  where  Uie  moanbuns 
stretch  down  to  the  shore,  is  the  encroachment  of 
tbe  reeds  on  tbe  arable  seal,  or  the  absence  of  tbe 
little  villages  with  which  the  tern  firma  it  liara 
studded  in  greater  nuntben  than  nraaL"  (r«Hr  « 
Grtece,  vol.  i.  p.  287.) 

The  number  of  katavMira  of  the  bdte  Copeb  la 
cnnsideraMe,  f  it  ^f'Veral  of  these  unite  uiuler  tlio 
mountains;  and  if  we  reckon  their  number  by  their 
se])arate  outlets,  tiiere  are  only  foot  main  duumda. 
ot  th'-  e  three  flow  fmm  theeaatimeitiemity  of  the 
lake,  between  tbe  Opuntian  vatmtiSm  (jClomd)  and 
Ptoum  into  tbe  Euboean  eea  ;  and  the  fboitii  fixni 
the  Miutljim  ?i  le  of  the  lake  under  Mt.  Sphingiujn 
into  the  lake  HyUca.  The  most  northerly  of  the 
three  katavdtbra  issnea  fimn  tbe  neontdna  eooth  of 
the  soulhi-ni  lont:  walls  of  Opn«.  Tlie  central  one, 
which  carries  otV  the  greater  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Cephissns,  after  a  subterraneous  course  of  nearij 
four  miles,  emerges  in  a  brojid  an-l  r.i[iid  stream  at 
L'l'per  L.-irj-mna.  fnmi  which  it  Hows  above  ground 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  till  it  Joins  the  t^ea  at 
Lower  I.j»rymna.  (Stra!'.  ix.  p.  40."),  scq.)  The 
thinl  k.atav^thrum  ou  the  cast  side  tails  into  tlie 
KulMiean  sea  at  ShroponM^  the  ancient  Antbedolk 
The  fourth  k.atavothmni,  as  mentioned  above,  flows 
under  Mt.  Sphin^'ion  into  the  lake  Hylica.  rn>m 
Hyhca  there  is  pruhably  a  subt> h  i  k  '.s  l 
into  tbe  small  lake  of  Moritd  or  raruiiamit  aud 
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fimn  tlie  lattrr  annehiir  channel  fkmlng  nnd«r  Mt 
]l«mii{4nni  into  thr  KuboMn 

Tlif**-  kat.iviitlirn  weir  not  sufTK  ient  to  cany  aff 
Jbe  waters  of  the  lake,  which  coiisrqneiitly  often 
inundatfd  tb«  BOnoandin^  |i].iiru  The  tradition  of 
the  Oj^glan  deluf^  pn^lwiblv  n-fcrs  to  such  an  inun- 
dation; and  it  ia  also  related  that  a  Boeotian  Athens 
and  Elenaia  wm  also  dwtrojred  hj  a  aixnilar  ca- 
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lamtt J.  (fkraK  ix.  p.  407 :  Pans.  5x.  24.  §  2.)  To 
guard  ofnunst  thiH  danj^rr,  tlic  ancient  inliabitants  of 
tliP  difltrict  cnnstnictpd  at  a  very  early  period  two 
artificial  Eininam  or  TunneUs,  of  which  the  direction 
n»7  still  be  diatinctly  tnici^.  One  of  them  ninfl 
from  the  "nstcm  end  of  the  lake,  ami  is  carried 
thn>ii£:h  the  nx'k  as  far  as  I'pjior  Larjinna.  ninioat 
parallel  to  tiic  central  of  tlic  thnw  L-itavothra  nien- 


HAP  or  THS  DAMS  OP  TIUE  CWAU. 


1.  Th*-  I.akr  Copai*. 
%,  The  Uke  Hilica. 
a.  The  lakf  now  called  Vortttt  or 

4.  The  Ritrer  CcpliUin*. 
a.  Mt.  Phlduoi  or  sphiuftum. 
H  Mt.  Ptouin. 
7.  Ml.  Mmacium. 


8.  Orrhomemu. 

10.  Copae. 

11.  AcraepKla. 
13.  HMliarliu. 

13.  Aialcomenae. 

U.  (.'ornnria. 
I  ft.  L^rjwna. 


Ifi.  rpp*^  T.-tryrona. 
■7.  AiiitMNiiHi. 
|M.  iMIaancu*. 
10.  I  lialU. 
20.  Aull*. 
•il.  Chakdf. 

23.  Thr  Biirlput  or  Cfaannel  of 
Jiubooa. 


The  preceding  map,  copied  from  Forclihanuncr's  Ueflentka^  h  designed  more  particnlarly  to  show  tlte 
mne  of  the  subterruncuua  channels  which  drained  the  lako  Cupni^    Thnee  marked  -  -  -  -  -  aro  the 
katavdthn  or  natui^l  channek ;  thoM  marked  ^»  -  — aie  the  artifidal  emisBarii  or  tnnneb. 


tifloed  above;  it  is  ncnHj  four  miles  in  leni^,  with 
•boat  twenty  vertical  diafta  let  down  into  it  along 
the  whole  distance.  These  shafts  are  now  choked 
up.  but  the  apertnn\«i,  about  four  feet  square,  are  still 
Ttaihki.  The  deepe.st  of  them  ia  oonjectured  to  have 
been  frrm  100  to  IdU  feet  deep.  The  second  tunnel 
tinites  the  takes  Copaia  and  Uylicat  ranntog  noder 
the  plain  of  .Acrnophiurn,  and  hi  much  shorter.  As 
tlie  whole  plain  in  now  cultivated,  the  apeiturea  of 
the  abafts  ar«  tnore  difficult  to  find,  but  Forch- 
hammer  counted  ci;,'bt,  ud  b«  was  ioftnned  that 
there  were  fiileen  in  all. 

Then  two  fi;iml  works  are  perhaps  th«  most 
striking  monuments  of  what  i.^  call«xl  the  heroic  age. 
BiapceUng  the  time  of  liieir  execution  lu^tciry  ia 
silent;  bnt  we  may  safely  ixstign  them  to  the  old 
Utnyao  of  OrchomantiSf  which  was  one  of  thp  mntit 
puweiful  and  wealthy  cities  of  Greece  in  the  earliest 
times.  Indeedf  it  was  portly  throogh  these  tunnels 
that  Orchomenus  oltnined  much  of  its  wraith;  for 
whik)  they  were  in  full  operation,  there  was  an  abun* 
dant  outlet  tar  the  waters  of  the  Cephissos,  and 
nearly  th«*  whole  of  wljat  is  now  the  lake  Copai-i  waa 
A  rich  plain.  These  tunneb  are  said  to  Iwvc  been 
stopped  ap  by  the  Tbeban  hero  Heracles,  who  by  this 
means  inumbtctl  the  lands  of  the  Minyac  of  Orcbo- 
meuos  {Uiod.  ir.  18;  Pans.  ix.  3d.  i  ^  i  i'ulyacn. 


L  3.  §  S),  and  it  is  probable  that  after  the  fidl  of  the 
power  of  the  Minyae  these  tunnels  were  neglected^ 
and  thus  became  j^rndoally  choked  np.  In  ttbe  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  Crates  was  enipUiycd  to  clear 
them  out.  an«l  partially socceeded  in  his  t^uk;  bnt  tlio 
work  was  soon  afterwards  interruptod,  and  the  tunnels 
again  became  ob>tmcteil.  (Strab.ix.pi.407.)  .Strabo 
slates  that  Cnit4>s  ck-arvd  out  the  katavothra.  but  it 
ia  very  iniprvbaUe  tliat  these  natural  channels  weio 
em  dioked  np;  and  there  i.H  little  doubt  that  he  has 
confoucded  them  with  the  two  artificial  tunnels,  as 
many  modem  writers  also  have  done.  (The  best 
account  of  the  kalavothni  and  tunnels  of  tbe  lako 
Copals  is  given  by  Purchhammer,  HtUtniiaj  p.  159, 
seq.;  oorop,  Grote,  vol  ii.  sub  fio.ySi*,^i/\^t;/^ ^  i^  " 
The  hike  CorAia  (Kttmis  Xlfu^)  was  in  moii^ 
ancient  times  called  Cbpiiishis  (Kritpura-ls  Xifurt), 
Horn.  IL  709;  Strab.  ix.  p.  4U7),  from  the  river 
of  this  name.  It  akw  bore  separate  denoMiin.-ttions 
fhxn  the  towns  situated  npon  it,  Haliartus,  Ordio- 
menus,  Onchestns,  Acrsrphia,aiid  Copac  (btrab.  ix.p. 
410,  seq.)(  but  the  iwnie  of  C«>pais  finally  became 
tlte  general  one,  because  the  north-^asicm  extremity 
of  the  babin,  uyua  which  Copae  .stood,  was  the  deep- 
est part.  Strabo  says  (ix.  p.  4U7  )  that  the  bke  was 
3^0  stadia  in  drctunfcrciice ;  but  it  is  im|Mifwib]e  to 
make  an;^  exact  sta'cnteut  resuoctiug  its  extent, 
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since  it  vfthod  to  macfa  at  diflerent  times  of  the  jcar 
and  in  diifcmit  aeosons.   On  the  northern  and  «uit- 

cm  siiifts  its  extent  is  liniitcil  \>y  :»  ranpc  of  liri::lit>. 
but  on  the  oppoaite  quarter  there  is  do  such  natural 
boondaiy  to  its  sin. 

2.  Mnuntnln-t.  —  At  the  mrtlifm  cxfri-mity  of 
the  Copaic  lake,  and  between  tlic  lake,  the  Ct^phissos, 
and  the  Assoa,  a  tribotaiy  of  the  latter,  there  are 
tanx  or  five  lonj^  bare  mountains,  cifTsluxits  of  Mt. 
Chtomo.  Tlicy  bore  the  general  name  of  Hyi'HAN- 
TKU  M  (rh  'T^avr«!br  opot,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424). 
Strabo  Kiys  in  one  jijissage  (/.  c.)  that  On  liornt-niLs 
wius  >ituat«i  oil  11  VPHANTKH'M :  but  since  in  another 
}<(L>si<re  (ix.  p.416)  he  ylns  ceklmtted  city  on 
Ml.  A<  i>NTirM  (t5  'AK6yriov  5pos).  «<•  vwav  n-^nnl 
tlu!  latter  '.is  one  of  the  mountains  of  Hv|ili;iuliiiiiii. 
Betwef-n  tlie  latter  rnnpe  and  the  Assns  tiierc  lies  a 
Hinalkr  hill  called  IIki>vi.ii'M  (ri  'HSi'Aiof  or  'HSu- 
Afwv  6i)os,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424;  Dern.  de  Fids.  Lig. 
Ik387f  PhiU  Aitf.  16,  fbIL). 

I*ToUK  (Ilrfior),  was  »itaatfil  at  the  south- 
esuitem  end  of  the  hike,  and  extcndetl  from  the  Ku- 
booan  sea  inhuid  as  far  as  Lake  Hylica.  On  this 
mountain  was  a  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  PtouK. 
(Pans.  ix.  23.  §  5;  Herod,  viii.  135;  for  detjuls  »ee 
AcBAKPMlA.)  It  is  a  long  even  rid^p,  se^mrated 
from  Phocnicium  or  Phiciom,  mentioned  below,  by 
the  opening  in  winch  stands  the  modern  vilhige  of 
Knrdhitza.  It  is  now  ktiDwn  in  different  jiarts  by 
the  names  of  PaUd^  StruUtna^  and  Si-roponeri. 

PHOBMcnnc  (#oiHmev,  Stimb.  ix.  p.  4IU),  Pm- 
ciVM  (•foiov,  Hes.  ScSerc.  33;  4>iKfiof,  A]m>11ik1. 
liL  A.  §  8;  Sl^h. B.  $.  v\  or  SniuioiUM  (S^ty/toy, 
Palae^.  d$  Iitend.  7.  §  2),  now  called  Fagi,  the 
iiKnintain  In-tween  the  lakes  Cojwis  and  Hylica,  con- 
necting Ml  I'toum  with  the  range  of  Helicon.  Forch- 
hammer  supposes  that  Pboeoidttm  and  Sphin|;inm  are 
the  names  of  two  different  inountains  separate*!  from 
one  another  by  tlie  6tnall  plain  of  the  stream  JJaulos; 
but  the  name  of  Phoenidum  rests  onlj  on  the  an* 
thority  of  Strabo,  and  is  pmbably  a  cornipti'm  of 
I'liicium,  which  occurs  in  otiier  writers  besides  those 
qnoted  alwve.  is  the  Aeolic  form  of  ^ly^  (Hps. 
Theog.  .32G);  and  then'fnre  tlinrr-  r:iri  Ik?  no  doubt 
that  Phicium  and  Sphin^jium  are  two  ditferent  fonns 
of  the  same  name.  This  mountain  rises  immediately 
almve  the  Cojwiic  lake,  and  on  the  upjxr  part  of  its 
surface  tliere  is. a  bl<xk  of  stone  which  reseniblcs  a 
woman's  heatl  looking  into  the  lake.  Hence  anise 
the  legend  that  the  Sphinx  threw  her  Tictima  mto 
the  lake.    (Comp.  Paus.  ix.  26.) 

TiLPiios8Hm(TjA<;>«rTrTio»',  Strsb  ix.  p.413 ;TiX. 
^wautv.  Pans.  ix.  33.  §  1 ;  TiK^mavtuov,  Harpocrat. 
A  v.),  a  mmmtain  on  the  southern  side  of  tlie  lake  Co- 
jiais,  between  the  plains  of  llaliartus  ami  Coroneia, 
may  be  r^arded  as  the  farthest  offshootof  M\  Helicon, 
with  which  it  is  connected  bj  means  of  Mount  Lci- 
Iietlirium.  At  the  f>ot  of  the  hill  was  the  small 
fuunUun  Tilpbossa  or  Tilphussa,  where  the  seer  Tei- 
miaa  is  said  to  Imve  dM.  (Strsb.,  Pans.,  U.  ee.) 
TIk-  liill  Inars  the  form  of  a  letter  T,  with  its  f<H)t 
turned  towards  the  north.  It  is  now  railed  retro. 
From  its  position  between  tlie  lake  and  Leibethiinm, 
there  is  a  narrow  pass  on  ei;l.<  r  .siilr  of  tlie  hill.  The 
pass  between  Tilpluissium  and  Leibcthriuni  is  now 
catted  the  pass  of  ZagorA;  the  other,  between  Til- 
phossium  and  the  Like,  was  one  of  'zmi  imjioit.inw 
in  antiquity,  as  the  high  road  from  northeni  Greece 
to  Thebes  passed  through  it  This  poss  wna 
narrow,  and  was  completely  commanded  I'V  tin-  for- 
tress Tilphuii.'aeum  or  Tilpiiusium,  on  the  sununit  i 


of  the  lull.  (Dem.  de  Fait.  Iaq.  ppw  385,  3^7; 
conip.  Diod.  ir.  67,  xix.  .53.) 

LiiinKTHitif.M,  »'no  of  till-  iilT-hnots  of  Mt.  llehcaa, 
and  connecting  the  Utter  with  Tilphossium,  now 
called  Zagord,  is  desoibed  nnder  Hdicon.  [Heu- 

CON.] 

Laphystium  (Aa^OTtoy),  another  o£>hoot  of 
Mt  HeBoon,  mnnhig  toiwards  the  Copue  bke,  and 

sej>anitinjr  the  jiliiins  of  Coroneia  and  Lebndeia.  It 
is  now  called  the  Moimtain  of  Gninita^^  and  is  evi- 
dently of  Tolcanie  origin.   In  its  enter  the  Tillage 

of  Grdnitza  is  situated,  and  there  are  warm  springa 
at  its  foot  near  the  mills  of  KaldmL  Pmsanina 
(ix.  34.  §  5)  describes  loipbystium  as  distant  about 

20  .stiuiia  from  Coroneia,  and  ."vs  possessinir  a  teme- 
nos  of  Zeus  Laphystius.  According  to  the  Boeotians, 
Hereulea  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerbenis  into  the 
upjier  world  at  this  sj"it ;  a  tniditioii  [irol  .altly  having 
refen-nce  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  moimtain. 

TiirKii-.M  (Oovptoy),  also  called  OktIIOFAOON 
('OpBoirdtyoy),  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  nigged 
pinc-shaped  mountain,  scparateil  the  plains  of  Leba- 
deia  aitd  Cbaeronda.   (I'lnt.  Sui/.  13.) 

3.  P<t»$e$  acroBB  the  Mountains. —  The  principal 
pass  into  northern  Boeotia  was  abmg  the  valley  of 
the  Cephi.sMLs,  which  enters  the  jdain  of  CLoero- 
neia  from  Phocis  through  a  narrow  defile^  formed  hjr 
a  ridge  of  Mount  Pamassu.4  jutting  oat  towards  Hi. 
Hedyliuin.  Since  this  pass  wsis  the  high  niad  from 
nortliem  Greece,  the  position  of  Chaenmeia  was  one 
of  gn  at  military  unportsnce;  and  hence  the  plain 
in  w  liich  tliis  city  stood  w;ls  the  scene  of  some  of  tho 
most  memorable  battles  in  antiquity.  [Chaero- 
mtiA.]  There  was  likewise  a  pass  neroBstlw  moon- 
tains  leading  from  Chaenisieia  by  rano]«'us  to  Dau- 
lis,  and  thence  to  Delphi.    (Paus.  x.  4.  §  1.) 

Boeotia  was  connected  with  Leerts  bya  road  lead- 
ing acros.s  the  mountains  fn  m  On  liomeniLs  to  Abao 
and  Hyampolis,  and  £rom  thence  to  Opus  on  the  Eu- 
bosmsea.  (Pkns.  x.S5.  §  1) 

4.  Hirers. — The  only  river  of  importanci*  in  the 
northern  part  of  Boeotia  is  the  Cki'IILSSL'S  (K^ 
^fftros),  which  rises  in  Phocis  near  the  town  of 
Lilaea,  where  it  bursts  forth  fmm  the  rrK  ks  witli  a 
loud  noise.  (Horn,  Jl.  li.  522,  Hgmn.  In  .  !/«'//.  240; 
Strab.  ix.  pp.407.  424;  I'aus.  x.  .33.  ij^  4.  a;  Plin. 
iv.  3.  s.  7;  St.at.  Tlieh.  vii.  348.)  It  liot  flows  to 
the  north -ea.st.  and  thence  to  the  .soutll-l^■^.^t  through 
the  plain  of  Elateia,  receives  the  river  A-ssus  near 
the  city  Parajiotamii,  and  then  enters  B'K-ot  ia  thnni'.'h 
a  narrow  detile  in  the  mountains.  [See  abovc.j 
Its  course  through  Boeotia,  and  its  snbterranemut 
passage  through  the  kativothm  at  the  eastern  end  nf 
the  lake  Copais,  till  it  emerge  at  Upper  Larymna, 
have  been  doeribed  above. 

Thero  are  several  other  smaller  streams  in  the 
western  part  of  northern  Boeotia  descending  from 
Mt  Helicim  and  its  otr>lii>ots.  ,ind  flowing  into  the 
Ceph!s.sus  or  the  Copais.  Of  these  the  names  of  the 
following  have  been  preserred:  i.  Moim'.s(M«fioi), 
rising  in  Mt.  Thurium  near  Chaeroneia,  and  flowing 
into  tho  Ccphissos.  Its  name  is  pertiaps  prescr^-ed 
in  Jfera,  a  rilUge  in  the  valley.  (Plut  Sail.  17; 
I.e.ike,  .yorOiem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  199.)  —  ii.  Ilt.i:- 
CYMA  ('EpKinw,  Pans.  ix.  39.  §2,seq.;  Plut  A'orr. 
Am.}),  rising  near  Lebadeia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
La)>hy>tlus,  and  filling  into  —  iii.  Piton.vTt.v  (Flf'o- 
Saria,  Tbeophr.  /Jist.  Plant,  iv.  12),  wliicli  Hows 
into  the  Copaic  gulf.  —  iv,  v.  PnauARva  (4c(X«^r, 
Pans.  ix.  .'54.  §  5;  ♦Afa^ioT,  Plut.  Lt^s.  29),  .nnd 
CcAiiiLs  or  CoRAUi;(i(Kov<ipios,  Stfab.ix.  p.411 ; 
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K»p<l\iof,  Aloariis, Sfrab,  I.e.),  tlic  funiifrfliw- 
in^  to  tbe  and  the  latter  to  the  right  oi  Coro- 
neia,  «nd  firain  thence  into  the  lake  Copids.  On  the 
Itariks  of  the  Cuariii^  s!>««I  tin-  tdnj  ic  of  Athena 
Itoaia.  —  Ti.  Isomaa'TCs  ('lird/MKrgs)  or  UoPUAS 
('OrXiot),  a  small  etream  Ikmiag  into  Um  Phahnia. 
(Pint.  r.>/3.  29.)  — vii.  TiUTox  (Tjllww,  Faoi.  iz. 
33.  §  6),  tlowiiig  by  Alalcotnertaa  into  the  lake  Co- 
fiaii.  It  was  from  thui  (dream,  and  notfiram  the  one 
in  Lifiy.i,  that  Athrnri  (h-rivii!  tl:''  stmi.ntiv  of  Trito- 
geneia.  —  viii.  Ucalic.v  ("flKoAea,  htrab.  ix,  p.  4 10), 
a  river  floirini;  midwaj  between  Haliairtas  and  Alal- 
miv^nrip,  with  n  rity  of  the  .viine  naino  iipf)n  it.s 
banks,  l^ake  de>cribo.s  it  as  rising  iu  the  exu^teni 
fart  of  Moont  Leibcthrium,  and  isMifaig  thnmi^h  a 
IirFri{«itoii.>i  ijor^p  Ivin^'  In^twoPTi  the  ojmtem  «id  of 
TiliJwisMuiii  and  a  nx  ky  jx'ak  (vol.  ii.  p.  205). — 
is.  LOPHIS  (Ae^r,  Esos.  ix.  33.  §  4),  a  small  stream 
n«ir  H:ili.irtiis,  apparently  the  sjime  a.s  the  Hop- 
urt:M  ('OrAiTijs)  of  riiitaah  (Lv«.  29),  where  Ly- 
mnder  fell.  —  x.  xi.  Pr.itMERsrs  (n»p^»f<r<r(ii)  .iiul 
OutKliTs  ('OAft(i((t),  two  streams  riaing  in  Mt.  He- 
Kean,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flow  into  the 
lake  Copoi^  near  Haliartns.  Leake  regards  the 
Ktfnlari  as  tbo  rcrraes-sus,  and  the  river  of  Zngara 
as  the  Olmeins.  (Stmb.  ix.  pp.  407,  411;  Sihol. 
ad  Hesi.vl.  Tht,>g.  5}  Pans.  iz.  29.  $  8;  Ledce, 
ToLu.iiw212.) 

Then  are  xtrf  few  etreanui  flowing  into  the  east- 
ern !«iile  of  the  lake  CojKii)*,  n-s  the  mnuntainH  ri.so 
almost  immediate]/  above  this  side  of  the  lake.  The 
onlj  one  of  importanoe  b  the  Mklas  (M^Aar),  now 
Mavropotiimi,  naroM  dsfirod  from  the  il.irk  i  ^lMiir 
of  its  deep  transparent  watets.  It  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipitOQS  racks  on  the  wirthem  nde  of  Or^ 
ill  ri'iiu^,  from  two  katavntlir;\.  wliii  h  nrcoimt.'j  fir 
the  sUtement  of  Plutarch  (jStUL  20\  that  the  llelas 
was  the  odIj  river  of  Oreeoe  naTigaole  at  its  sources. 
Thex*  t^vo  foiiiitaiiis  are  pribriMy  tliose  cnlleil  I'hoo- 
nix  and  i£laett  Ity  Plutarch  {Pthp.  16).  Thcj  form 
IWB  eonaidenble  riven.  One  flows  nerth^eaatwaid, 
an"!  joins  the  Cephissus  .it  tin-  liistanee  of  little  more 
than  lialf  a  mile;  the  other,  which  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  former,  follows  for  a  oondderable  distance 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  Orrhomenns,  and  is  then  lost 
in  tlie  marshes  of  the  lake  Cofxtis.  (Pint.  U.  cc; 
Fans.  is.  38.  §  6;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  415;  Leake, 
T..I.  ii.  p.  154,  seq.)  Phitarrh  s.ays  (  SV/.  20)  that 
the  Melas  augnieiittNi  at  the  sununer  HoLstiie  like  the  i 
Mile.  Strabo  states  (ix.  p.  407)  that  the  Melas 
flowed  through  the  territory  of  Haliartus :  henee 
some  modem  writers  snppojse  that  there  was  a  river 
Meiss  on  the  western  .--ide  of  tlic  hike  Cn(j«us,  and 
others  that  tlie  territory  of  Haliartus  e.xtended  to  the 
ether  side  of  the  Like-  bnt  il  is  more  pnthablo  that 
Stri1»«  V.  ij^niunint  of  the  locality.  The  dark  waters 
of  the  Melas  are  oilen  contrasted  with  the  white 
waters  of  the  Cephi.<«saii;  and  hence  it  was  said  that 
tl.<  r.niier  dyed  the  W(¥il  of  she<'p  black,  and  the 
latter  white  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106;  comn.  VitroT. 
Till  3;  Seneo.  M  a  iiL  S5;  Sottn.  7.) 

n.  SotrmBnN  BoBom. 

SoQihem  Boeotia  b  divided  into  two  dbtinct  parts 
by  the  monntain  Teumessius.  The  northern  of  these 
two  divisians  b  to  a  great  extent  a  plain,  in  which 
Thebes  stands;  the  sonthem  is  drained  bfliieAsopnii 
and  its  tribotarica.  Hetxe  the  •b)uthem  [nrt  of 
Uwotia  niaj  be  divide*]  into  the  phtiu  uf  Thebes, 
and  the  valkf  of  the  Ajiopus. 

1. /Vmm  ^  nefres. f  n  the  nortlMra  part  of  the 


1  plain  r.f  Tin       is  tlie  lake  Hvi.ir.V  ('TAi»f^J  /\(M»'»7, 

Strab.  ix.  p.  407,  xv.  p.  708),  now  called  Livddhi  or 
lake  of  Shitkia,  separated,  as  we  have  alreadj  rs- 

m.Hrketl,  from  the  like  Cojai-*  by  Mt.  Phicium  or 
Sphingiam.  This  lake  is  a  deep  crater,  entiieljr 
samMmded  by  iRoontnns,  with  wrasoatlj  cbar  and 
deep  water.  Hence  the  Ismenus  and  the  otlier 
streams,  de»cending  from  the  mountains  which  boand 
the  Thdban  plain,  cannot  flow  into  thb  lake,  as  b 
represented  iti  the  niapn.  They  are  said  to  flow  into 
a  seprate  mar»h  to  the  .south  of  Hyhca;  but  the 
waters  of  this  marsh  find  their  waj  into  the  Ukc  Hy- 
lii  athron;:lia  narrow  ravine  in  the  mountains,  (p'on  h- 
haminer,  p.  IGG.)  The  lake  llylica  is  much  lower 
than  the  Copais;  which  fiict  accounts  for  thefenna- 
tion  of  the  tunnel  to  carry  off  a  p>rtion  of  the  waters 
of  the  latter  into  the  fonner.  It  h:is  l>ecn  mentioned 
above  that  th>'re  wa-*  a  small  lake  to  the  cast  of  lly- 
lica, now  callwl  Moritzi  or  J'aralhnni,  and  that 
I  there  h  probably  a  katavothrum  flowing  from  the 
llylira  to  thb  bin,  and  from  the  latter  again  across 
Mount  Mes.<apium  to  the  sea.  This  lake  is  only  a 
i'hallow  manli,  and  in  summer  is  reduced  to  small 
dimensions.  Its  ancient  name  is  uncertain.  Forch- 
hamnoer  calb  it  ScHosxus  (2x<"'^''*>  Strab.  ix.  p. 
410),  the  name  of  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of 
Sohoenus  stood.  Leake,  however,  supposes  that  the 
river  Schoenos  b  the  JTafiaedri,  which  rises  near 
The^piae.  Mttller  oonjectnres  tiiat  it  was  called 
H.\UM.\  (tV  KuXovntfriv  'Apfta  X/^rTjK.  Aeliani 
V.  II.  iii.  45),  from  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

The  only  running  streams  in  the  pisin  of  Thebea 
an>  tlie  Knnnrnri  iiicnti  iiied  ;t!K>vc,  aivl  tin"  two 
nvolets,  the  IsXEJCUsand  Dibce,  upon  which  Thebes 
stood.  The  two  latter  are  deseribed  vnder  Trkhar. 
N'irani!cr  (Theriac.  887)  also  mentions  a  river  l  alle.l 
(J^ioi'L'S  (KKwirof),  which  the  &>choliast  says  was 
the  same  as  the  Ismenos.  The  Lbopus  Ui  Dtcae- 
arrhiis  (1  ()('>)  is  si^posed  bj  UBlkf  to  be  a  fidse 

reading  fur  Cnopus. 
The  north-western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Thebes, 

lying  .<iouih-i-a.<it  of  Mt.  Phicium,  was  callctl  tlio 
Tk.vkric  Plain  {rh  TTjvfptKhr  viSbv,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  4 1.3 :  Paas.  ix.  2G.  §  1 .)  To  the  west  of  Thebes 
wen-  the  jilains  of  The>[jiae  and  Leuctm. 

The  co^l^^e  of  the  Asopus  is  desorik'tl  in  a  srjia- 
rate  article.  [Asi)i*r.s.]  The  only  other  rivers  in 
tlie  sonthfni  li:i]t' of  the  sonthem  jjortion  of  ISni-otiu  • 
are  the  {»kiu»k  (  .Q»^(57j),  wliich  rises  in  Mt.  iiehemK  . 
flows  by  Plataeae,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian  gulf 
[Plataf.ae]  ;  and  the  Thkrmoim>x  (Stp/xuhwy, 
Herod,  ix.  43;  Pans.  ix.  19.  ^  3),  which  ri<es  in 
1ft.  Hjrpatos,  and  flows  hito  the  Asojuis  near  Ta- 
nagra.  South-west  of  Thebes  is  the  plain  ti[  Pbu 
tacae,  forming  a  lofty  track  of  table  bind.  Its  centre 
forms  the  point  of  partition  for  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  Uuboean  and  Corinthian  gulfs  respectively. 

The  Tanf!e  of  hilb  separating  the  plain  of  Thebes 
from  th  ■  v,ill*'y  of  the  Asopas,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  TenmeKsns,  b  a  bw  range 
branching  from  the  eastern  end  of  Mt  Helicon,  and 
extending  .as  far  as  the  Knripns.  The  f  ills  of  the>e 
hills  descending  towards  Pames  divide  the  valley  of 
the  Asopus  into  three  parts— the  pbin  of  Paraso- 
pia,  the  plain  of  T  innirni,  and  the  plain  of  ()nipiL'<. 
The  liigliest  peak  in  the  range  is  now  called  iiorv, 
from  which  an  effiihoot  approaches  so  near  to  Mt. 
Panies  that  then^  is  (tnly  a  narmw  rocky  ravine  lie- 
tweeii  them,  thr.>ugh  which  the  Asopus  iinds  its  way 
from  the  pbin  of  Parasopia  into  that  of  Tanagm. 
(Leakey  vol.  ii.  p.  221.)  The  pbin  of  Orapna,  which 
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ijliysicRlly  belonged  to  Boeotui,  since  it  lies  on  tlie 
boeoUan  ride  of  Mt  pBitwa,  was  eventiully  conquered 

by  the  At]ic:n,ms.  nnd  mincxod  to  Attica.  [Oi:oi-rs.] 

Tbe  iiaiiif  U'  Teutm^iu  whs  given  to  thi-s  rai>;:c 
of  bills  fram  an  inmlated  height  a  UtUe  to  the  north 
of  the  nini^c,  nrxm  which  wius  a  town  bearing  thi- 
Kanie  nanir,  siluutt*il  ujM.n  the  ruui  train  Thcltca  to 
Chalets.  (Pans.  ix.  19.  §§  I,  2;  H<»!n.  J/tftnn.  in 
AihjII.  228;  KuripkPAoM.  1107;  Stnb.ix.  ik409; 
Stijjih.  B.  *.  r.) 

The  mountain  cnllwl  IlYPArrs  ("TiroTOf,  Pans, 
ix.  19.  §3)  iKimidetl  tii»;  Tin  Km  pl.iin  on  the  east. 
It  is  dt-jxTiUtl  by  Leake  as  huhl  and  nxky,  with  a 
lilt  summit.  Its  nv  kIltii  name  is  Samaia  or  Siainnta. 

Mii.s8ArirM  {MttTirdwioi'),  Ivinji  Iwtwwn  Hvixitus 
and  the  Kuri|nis,  now  called  KlUypa.  It  con- 
nected ivith  iMt.  I'toum  on  tbe  north  by  a  rid<;e  of 
hilla.  At  its  foot  was  the  town  Anthedon.  (Anscb. 
Agam.  293;  Pans.  ix.  22.  §  5;  Strab.  ix.  p.  405.) 

CKnYci;ir.M  (Ki^ptWcwv,  Pans.  ix.  20.  §  3),  one 
of  tbe  slopes  of  Teumeistis  defending  down  to  Ta* 
luignu 

The  important  fmm  across  Mts.  Cithacron  and 
I'ames,  comiNting  Bocotia  and  Attica,  are  described 
tmdor  the  latter  name  [pp.  322,  329, 330]. 

IIL  CUMATK  AND  PltODUCTS. 

The  eltmate  of  Boeotia  pments  a  etrtkin;;  oon- 

fr/L^t  to  that  of  Attica.  In'>tead  of  the  pua*  and 
trAnsjurent  atmosphere,  which  is  one  of  the  clucf 
eharaetariitiea  of  tbe  Attic  climate,  tbe  afar  ef  Boeotia 
is  tldrk  and  heavy  in  cdnvequence  of  the  V3|x)urs 
rising  from  the  Taileys  and  lakes.  Moreover,  the 
winter  in  Boeotb  b  fivqoflntljr  fvrjr  edd  and  atonny, 
and  snow  often  lies  upon  t!ie  {^nmid  for  runny  days 
toj;etber.  (Theoplir.  de  Vtut.  32.)  He&iud  gives 
a  Uvelj  picture  of  the  rigoars  ef  a  Boeotian  winter  | 
(jOp,ti  Dies,  501,  sc^].);  ajid  the  tnith  of  his  de-  ' 
flcription  is  conlinncd  by  tlic  testimony  of  inodi  ni  j 
travellers.  Thos  Dr.  Wotdaworth,  who  sufft  ad  | 
from  exceisire  cold  and  snowstorms  yiassinj  tliruu^rh 
Boeotia  in  tlie  month  of  February,  was  surpri.sod  to 
bear,  upon  arriving  at  Athens,  that  tbe  cold  h.-ul  not 
been  aevere,  and  that  scareely  any  snow  fallen. 
(Wordsworth,  Athuis  utul  AUica,  p.  241,  t^].) 
The  Rpring  in  Boeotia  also  caaunenoes  later  than 
in  moat  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  nnd  the  sntrw 
wtmetimoi  covers  tbe  sides  of  the  mountains 
even  in  the  months  of  Maj  and  June.  The  soW 
of  Boeotia  presents  an  equally  strikinf;  contrast 
to  that  of  Attica.  In  the  latter  cotintry  tbe  soil 
is  li^'lit  and  arid,  jwwsossinp  little  bnd  adapted  for 
tlio  cultirutiou  of  com ;  while  the  Boeotian  soil, 
oonsiatin;^  for  tbe  most  part  of  a  rich  monld.  is  very 
fertile,  and  produced  in  autitpiity.  as  well  as  in  tlie 
present  dikjr,  abundant  crops  of  cum.  (Couip. 
Tbeophr.  de  Cam.  PItmL  ir.  9.  §  5,  IltsL  PbmL 
viiL4.  §  15.)  The  plain  of  fli<- Cojwis  is  jKirticn- 
krljdistinguLihed  fur  its  fertility.  Colonel  Leake 
onnnted  900  praini  on  one  cob  of  maize.  Nor  was 
tlie  country  deficient  in  rich  justuiv  land.  Numerous 
flocks  and  herds  were  reared  in  the  meadows  around 
Orebomemifl,  Thebes,  and  Theapiae;  and  from  tbe 
aame  meadows  the  Bix^ntian  c.ivaln.'  obtained  excel- 
lent hur:>cs,  which  ranked  amon^'  the  Ijcst  iu  (Jrecco. 
V^taUes  and  fndt  were  also  cultivat(>d  with  Rroat 
success,  esjiccially  in  the  nei::hlKitirh()<Kl  of  Thebes, 
Anthe<ion,  and  Mycalessus.  Kven  pulm-trt'Cii  flou- 
rished in  tile  hheltered  Ijay  of  Aulis.  (Pans.  tz.  19. 
§  8.)  The  vine  pn>s}MTed  on  the  siiles  of  the  moun- 
fatiiis;  and  it  was  in  Boeolixi  that  the  vine  is  baid  to 
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have  been  first  pbntcd  by  Dionysus,  whom  tho  le- 
gends represent  as  a  native  ef  Tbebes.  (Ptena.  is.  85. 

§  1) 

Iruin  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Boeotia,  as  well  as  from  those  on  tbe  Opposite  co:u!t 
of  Kuboea,  iron  w.is  obtained  in  wry  early  tinx^. 
The  Bt)eotian  swords  :ind  Aoniati  iron  eiijovnl  ;:reat 
celebrity  (Dionys.  Pcriet;  47(j,  with  the  note  trf" 
Kustathin^).  Tli'*  ni'tunlaiiis  also  yielded  bl  i<  k  and 
grey  marble,  wiiicli  was  uMxl  in  public  buiidini;*, 
and  gave  the  Boeotian  dties  a  sombre  appearance, 
very  different  fmin  the  dazrlinc  whiteneiis  of  the 
Pentelic  murbic  of  Attica,  i'otter's  earth  w^as  tcund 
near  Aulis.    (Paus.  ix.  19.  §  8.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  Boeotia,  one  of 
the  most  important,  on  account  of  its  inHuence  upon 
the  development  of  Greek  music,  was  the  aulctic,  or 
flute-rccd  (Sovo^),  which  grew  in  the  m.irshesof  the 
lake  Copai$.  (I'ind.  Pylh,  xii.  46;  Theophr.  Hist. 
Plant,  iv.  12;  Plin.  xvi.  i35.  s.  66;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407.) 
The  maraitesuf  tbeCopaiswerefrcquentlyooveradwiib 
water-fowl,  and  Urge  quantities  of  ftih  were  cangbt 
in  the  lake.  These,  a.s  well  as  m.my  other  pruluc- 
tions  of  Boeotia,  fuuud  a  ready  sale  iu  tbe  Athenian 
marirat.  (Ariitoph.  A^am.  872,  seq.)  The  eebi 
of  the  lako  Cuj«ais  were,  howcvci-,  most  priicd  by 
the  Atlienians;  Utey  still  retain  their  ancient  cele- 
brity, and  are  described  by  a  modern  traveller  as 
"  larce,  white,  of  dduate  flavour,  aiul  li^'ht  of  ili;:*-^- 
tion."  (ArisLuph.  Puc.  10U5;  Acham.  680,  mhj.; 
Atben.  vil  p.  297,  eeq.:  Pollux,  vi.  63;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  157.)  Tlio  jtlain  of  Tliebes  abounds  with 
moles,  and  their  skins  were  an  article  of  foreign 
commerce.  (Aristoph.  Adiam.  879.)  Pliny  re- 
marks (viii.  58.  s.  83),  that  thoo^  moles  are  not 
found  at  lAduideia,  they  exist  in  great ttumbeni  in  the 
lands  of  Qrcbumenna;  but  be  baa  praliably  made 
s'lirie  confusion  rcsjiccting  the  locality,  since  Colonel 
Mure  (ii<l  not  oljservc  a  single  moic-hiil  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  Cephiiisian  Plain;  but  upon  entering  thai 
..fThc'  - 
iu  every 

IV.  Imiaiutants. 

Bi>eotia  w.os  oriuinaliy  inliabited  by  various  bar- 
barous tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Aooes,  Eotenea, 
Temmiees,  and  Hyantes,  M»mc  of  whom  were  pro- 
liably  Leieges  and  others  Peiasgians.  (Str.^b.  ix.  p. 
401 ;  Paus.  ix.  5 :  Lycophr.  644. 786, 1 209.)  Men- 
tion u  also  vnaAe  of  (»tlier  ancient  inliabitnnts  of 
Boeotia,  8uch  as  Thracians,  Gephyraei,  and  Phlcgyae, 
who  are  spoken  of  under  their  ri'spective  ruuncs.  But 
in  action  to  all  those  tribes,  there  were  two  others, 
of  far  greater  importance,  who  appear  as  tbe  mien 
of  Il.>eotia  in  the  heruic  age.  Tiioe  two  were  ths 
Minyae,  and  the  Cadmeans  or  CadtneMies,— 'the 
former  dwi*nmg  at  Orchomenns,  and  the  bitter  at 
Thebes.  Till-  lii-^tnr y  nf  tlic.M.-  two  tri'ies  is  gnm  in 
amitlier  port  of  this  work ;  and  accordingly  we  pass 
orer  at  present  the  question,  whether  tbe  Cadmeans 
are  to  be  rc^'  irdcd  :us  a  I'luH-nician  colonv,  acconlinir 
to  tbe  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  or  as  Tyrrhe* 
nian  Pclasj^mm,  as  is  maintained  by  many  modem 
srh'^ilar-,.  [Minvak;  Oiirn<».MKNt  s;  Thkhai  .]  It 
is  ouly  neceiwary  to  mention  in  tliisphice  that  Orcho- 
menuB  was  originally  tbe  more  powerful  of  tbe  two 
cities,  t]iiin:!i  it  wis  aAer>vards  obliirtil  to  yield  to 
tbe  supremacy  of  Thebes.  The  description  pre- 
viously given  of  the  physical  pecnlnritiert  of  Boeotia, 
by  wliii  li  it  is  .seen  liow  completely  the  country  is 
divided  into  two  diatiuct  valleys,  ahnuAt  leads  ouo  to 


in-  found  the  crouiii 
dirtrlion.    (.\Iure,  vol. 


I  cuvt-n-d  with  then 
ii.  p.  252.) 
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*xpect  the  dinsion  of  the  country  into  two  preat  po- 
litical lca(rae8,  with  Orchotncniu  anil  Thcbcv  as  the 
mpectire  heads  of  each. 

Sixty  rears  after  tlie  Trojan  war,  aecarding  to  the 
chranolopy  of  Thucydides,  an  importauk  cfaan^  took 
place  in  tiic  population  of  Boeotia.  The  B<M<otian.s, 
aa  Aeolian  people,  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  the 
Mmthetn  part  of  Phthiotis  in  Thenalj, oa  the  Paga- 
^Aean  L'ult.  ami  whoH'  v  liief  toWDWM  Ante,  "('n'  cx- 
|ieUed  fnNii  ibeir  boines  by  the  ThewnKans,  who  are 
oofne  fWmi  Tbeeprntia.  Theae  expelled 
BflWtiwtt  ther-'uyn  j>f'n<^trati'<!  sinitlnvanls,  and  look 
pOMeiMi  of  the  land,  then  callixi  Cadtnm,  but  to 
wliidb  they  gntre  their  own  nameof  Boeolia.  (Thne. 
i.  12:  o-!!!]!.  Strab.  ix.  p.  401.)  The  Minvrins  and 
Cailnieanjt  were  partly  driven  out  of  their  cities,  and 
partly  ineorpontod  with  the  conquering  race.  A 
itilliccdtj  has  arisen  rcspcitin?  the  titno  of  this 
lioeotian  imniignition,  i'nnn  the  fact  tliat,  in  men- 
tioning the  wars  of  the  Seven  chiefs  and  of  their  sons 
a.'iiiii.st  Tlielx*s,  Iliiiiicr  alwnys  rails  tlic  inhabitants 
of'  this  city  C'adineonca  (//.  ir.  3b5,  v.  804.  xxiii. 
680);  while  at  tho  time  of  tho  Tmjan  war  tlic  in- 
habitants of  the  Mine  country  are  invariably  calittl 
itoeotiaiis  iu  the  Ilia*!,  and  tlieir  chiefuiitDi,  iVm-K-ns, 
LaitiLt,  ArcesiUus,  Protbcnor,  and  Cloriiii.s,  an-  con- 
nected, both  by  genealogy  and  legends,  with  the 
Acolic  Boeotians  wiio  catne  from  Thessaly.  Accord- 
itifi  to  this  it  wonld  fallow  that  the  migration  of  the 
Boeotians  ought  to  be  placed  between  the 
time  of  the  Kpigoni  and  that  of  the  Tmjan  war;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  '1  liiu  yiiides  lias  pre-en-ed 
the  genoine  Iq^end,  and  that  Homer  only  inserted 
the  name  of  tiM  Boeotians  in  the  frreat  national  war 
of  thoGreclcs  to  gratify  the  inlinbitnntfl  of  tin-  <  i>uii- 
tiy  of  his  time.  Bat  so  great  was  the  authority  of 
Heiner,  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the 
pf*t  with  other  accounts,  Tlni  yi;;  !i  ^  ailiiid  (!.c.) 
that  there  was  a  portion  of  Aeoliau  Uocoliaus  settled 
in  BoMtk  preriooaly,  and  that  to  them  beknged  the 
Bwntiwi   ^vho  s.-iil<Hl  a;:ainst  Troy. 

Bvt  at  whatever  tiute  the  Boeotians  may  hare 
settled  in  tbo  oonulry  named  after  tiiem,  H  m  eeitidn 
lliat  at  the  commenct incut  of  the  bistoriral  jperiod 
all  the  cities  were  inhabited  by  Boeotionx,  Orcbotne- 
nns  aaMDj^  tho  number,  and  that  the  Minjans  and 
r^thiT  ancient  races  had  a!^lr>^t  entirely  diNipiiean-il. 
'Ibe  mubt  important  of  theM;  cities  formed  a  p)!itical 
canfedaraty  imder  the  presideoqr  of  Thebes.  Oa  ho- 
nenu^  wa.s  the  second  city  in  inij>nrtance  after  Thebes. 
Of  these  greater  ciliea,  which  had  Bmailer  town.<t  de- 
pendent upon  thetn,  there  n{l|Mar  to  hare  been  ori- 
ginall^  t"i>urtivn,  but  their  names  are  rarioiLsIy  iriven 
hyditi-  n  iit  writers.  MiiUer  NU]>po>!ie«  these  fourteen 
Ktate.->  to  have  been  Thcbej*,  Orcbomenus,  Leba>I<  ia, 
Corotieia,  Co[«e,  Hali.artu.s,  Thespiae.  Tanagra,  Aii- 
tbeduQ,  rialaeae,  Ocaleao,  Ciialia.  Ondiestus.  and 
ElenthMM  Tlu  re  can  be  little  doubt  tli.^t  the  tin>t 
ten  were  members  of  the  confederacy;  but  whether 
the  last  four  belonged  to  it  is  qnestionable.  Oropn.^ 
which  was  aftarwarda  subject  to  Athens,  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  a  member  of  tho  leagne.  Plataeae 
witbdiew  ftnm  the  conMerMT,  and  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Athi  iis,  as  early  as  b.  c.  519. 
The  aSaita  of  the  confederacy  were  managed  by  cer- 
tun  majeistrates  or  genentb,  called  Boeotarchs,  two 

U-in::  ele<  to«l  by  Tli-'lies.  auil  mie  .npjiarently  by  each 
of  the  other  cuufederate  states.  At  the  time  of  tlie 
battfe  of  DeBnn  (b.  o.  4S4)  there  weie  deren  Boeo* 
tarchs  (Thuc.  iv.  91);  whence  it  his  Invti  inferred 
that  tite  con£adenicy  at  that  time  consisted  of  ten 
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cities.  There  was  a  religions  festival  of  the  league, 
called  Pamlioeotia,  which  was  held  at  the  temple  of 
Athena  Ittmia.  in  the  iK-iL'hlMmrhood  of  Ccnin.  i  t. 
(Fans,  ix  34.  §  1.)  hMch  of  the  confederate  stales 
was  independent  of  the  other:  bat  the  management 
of  the  confederaey  Wius  virtually  in  tlio  handa  of  tho 
Thcbans,  and  excn-i.^ed  fur  their  interests.  For 
farther  details  f«Rpecting  the  oomtitntlim  of  the 
IJfjeotian  l.eatrne,  mi-  />m-/.  oJ" Ant.  art.  BoeoturcfitJ. 

The  poUtioU  history  of  Boeotia  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated tntn  that  of  tbe  separate  towns ;  and  even 
the  events  n-lating  to  the  general  hi.-tun-  rf  tho 
country  arc  so  connected  with  that  of  Thebeis,  tliat 
it  is  more  convenient  to  rdale  them  under  tho 
later  name.  After  the  h.-ittle  of  Cbaemneia  (B.C. 
33b),  and  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Ale.vander 
three  yean  afterwanls  (b.O.335).  Boeotia  rapidlj 
di-elin(Nl.  and  so  low  Imd  it  sunk  under  the  liumans, 
that  even  as  early  jw?  tiie  time  of  iStniho,  Tanagra  and 
Thesjiiac  were  the  only  two  places  in  the  eoontry 
which  could  be  criil'  d  towns  ;  of  the  other  jrreat 
Boeotian  cities  nothing;  rcnmiiicil  but  ruins  and  ihcir 
names.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  403,  410.)  Both  Tanogm 
and  The.opiae  were  free  towos  under  the  P«i^nfi 
(I'lht.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 

The  Boeotians  are  represented  as  a  dull  and 
heary  race,  with  little  Misceptibility  and  appreci- 
ation of  intellectual  plcxsures.  It  was  e«ij)etially 
their  lively  neijxiibours  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
proached them  with  this  failing,  which  they  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  iyaurtfiftrTo.  (Dem.  de  Coron. 
p.  240.  (le  Pac.  p.  G I .)  Their  natural  dniness  was 
generally  ascribed  to  tJie  damwwee  and  thickness  of 
tiidr  atmosphete  (Cie.  de  rat.  4 ;  Hot.  Ep.  ii.  1. 
244).  but  wa.s  prtiliably  as  much  owing  to  the  laige 
quantities  of  food  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
take,  and  which  the  fertility  of  their  coDntry  fhr- 
iiished  ill  abundance.  Their  du]iie>s  ni.d  sensu.ility 
g:ivc  rise  to  the  prorerbs  Boionla  is  and  Botwrutr 
o2{,  which  was  an  old  national  reproadi  even  in  tbe 
time  of  Pindar.  {01.  vi.  l.^l.)  The  Boeotians  Jiaid 
more  atteution  to  the  development  of  tlieir  bodily 
powera  than  to  the  eoltiratian  of  thdr  minda. 
("  Omnes  Bocoti  xnas'is  finiiilati  eorjjoris  quam  in- 
genii  acumini  inseniunt,"  Com.  Kep.  Ale.  ii.;  Diod. 
XT.  50.)  They  tberefbra  did  not  niain  modi  dis> 
tinction  in  litcratnre  and  in  nrt;  but  at  the  samo 
time  they  do  not  deserre  the  universal  condenuation 
which  the  Athenians  passed  upon  them.  In  tbe 
quiet  r.aHies  of  Mt.  II.  lioon  a  taste  f>r  mu.Mr  ai  d 
poetry  wax  cultivat<  d.  which  at  all  times  gave  the 
lie  to  the  Boiwnw  uis ;  and  Hesiod,  Corimui.  Pindar, 
and  riutareli,  all  of  'Oiom  were  natives  of  Boeotia, 
arc  suiHcient  to  redeem  tlic  people  from  the  ^;hargo 
of  nnitenal  dulnese. 

Y.  Towm. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  of 
each  of  which  an  account  is  gi\'cn  separately.  Upon 
tho  Uke  Copais  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
Ijeginning  with  Orcbomenus,  and  turning  to  tlie  cast, 
were  OnciioMKxua ;  Tkotba;  Aspuumn;  Oi^ 
rnntn;  Copab;  Ekytiirak(?);  AcnAKPHiA; 
AitNK:  MKi>K<Nf ;  OsfCRBarcs ;  Haliakti  8;  OcA- 
lka;  TiU'HotltUM;  Alalcombicab;  ConosfBiA: 
Lkbadria:  MimtiA.  CfiAKRomciA  was  situated 
at  a  little  distance  fr  in  the  Coj-ais,  wot  of  Orcbo- 
menus; and  CvRTOMi  aud  Uykttl's  north  of  tbe 
hke. 

Al<  ni;  the  Kurij/us  from  N.  to  S.  were:  I.AnviiN.v 
,  and  UiTEU  Lauvaixa,  at  one  time  belonging  to 
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Locrts;  Piiocab;  A.nthkuox;  Isi  s  prolwiMy  at  a 
litlla  disUnoe  from  the  oout,  aoutli  of  Anthc<]<)ii ; 
Chalia  ;  Saloankcs  ;  Mycai-Essi's  at  a  little 
diiiUnce  from  tiicfiwst;  Anus;  Ckkcas;  I)i.i.u  m; 
iind  lastly  Obopus,  whicii  orifjinallj  bcloiij^al  to 
Boeotia,  but  was  mbwqaentljr  induded  ia  tlie  ter- 
ritorjr  of  Attica. 

Jdaog  the  Corinthian  gnlf  from  W.  to  E.,  CiioR- 
SUA  iiponthcfrontieraof  I'hacis;  TiiiSDB;  TiniAK 
orSiriiAK;  Creusu.  Inland  between  Uie  Corin- 
tlil  in  i;ulf  and  the  cities  on  the  lake  Copnis,  also 
fn>ni  W.  to  E.,  Hippotak;  AacuA;  CERF:i»usand 
DoxAcoM,  botli  S.  of  A«cra;  Thespiae.  Kutkesis, 
S.  of  Thespiae;  LEi  tTitA. 

Thbbab  was  Bituated  in  the  pUin  between  the 
hike  Hrltea  and  Mt.  TetunesBttt.  Near  bike  Hylic  a 
wi-ri'  Hvi.k;  TiiArnKiA;  Pcteon  ami  S<  iimkxi  s.  ' 
Uetwecu  Thebes  and  the  Kuripus  TEUMEsaus; 
QuBAs;  Cnopia  and  Hahha.  S.  of  Thebes,  Pot- 
SIAK  and  TuKKAP.NAi:. 

In  the  raliejr  oi  the  Asopus,  between  Mt.  Ten- 
measos  and  Attica  from  W.  toE.,  Platasab;  Hr- 

8IAK;  Kin'TllllAK;  S<  <)H  S;  SlDAT;  Ktkonth  Or 
bCAUPUE;  ELEVM;  TaXAGIIA;  i'llEUAEj  Oemo- 

purrA. 

(The  prinripal  works  on  Rrtt^ttin  arr*  thi-  Tnivpls 
of  Clarke,  Ilullnnd,  Hoblioihse,  Dodui  ll,  Gi  ll,  Mure, 
and  more  e-sijcciallr  of  Lcuke  and  Ulrichs;  K.  O. 
MUller,  Orcfiomeitos,  Breslan,  1S44.  2ml  »h1.,  and 
the  article  lioeotien  in  Krsifh  an  I  (IiuIht's  Ency- 
cfayiddSe,  vol.  xi.;  Forchhammi  !■,  //cll<  iiiha,  BcrUn, 
1^'^7,  a  work  of  jireat  value;  Knise,  llfllas,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.:  liiioul-Bochettc,  Sur  la  forme,  ifc.  Je  letat 
fiUn^  dtM  Beotieiu,  in  Mem.  dt  I' Acad,  dts 
Inter.,  vol.  viii.  p.  214,  scq.;  Kliitz,  dit  Foedere 
Bo€otico,  Berol.  1821  :  ten  Breujtl.  de  Foedere 
Bovotieo,  Gnmn^.  1B34;  Kofipius,  Specimen  hia- 
tariam  €xhiben$  hiMtoristm  reynMiege  BowUtrum, 
Oraaing.  1836.) 


OOiai  OF  BOBOTU. 

BOII,  aCcltii'  p^ojile  who  f»iiiiirnitfj  fn>m  Trans" 
alpine  Gaul  to  Italy  in  coin|iati)'  with  the  Lingone^ 
(Lir.  V.  35)  by  the  pass  of  the  Famine  Alpe 
or  tlio  (ItiMt  St.  Iltrnanl.  Thc'ir  ori^rinal  alKxle 
sccins,  therefore,  to  have  been  near  the  territory  of 
the  Lingones,  vho  were  between  the  upper  SaSne 
and  the  highest  parte  of  the  Srini^  iiii'l  j^fartte. 
Those  Bail  who  jiniwd  the  llelvctii  in  their  inan-h 
to  the  eoontiy  of  the  Santones,  had  eraaaed  the 
Bhine  (fl.  O.  5.  5),  and  it  seems  that  they  came  fnnn 
liemiony  to  join  the  lii  lvetii.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Helvetii  Caesar  ^rnve  them  a  territory  in  the 
eonntry  of  the  A^iltii  (H.  G.  i.  28,  ^^i.  9),  which  ter- 
ritory D'Anville  ttunposes  to  be  in  the  angle  between 
the  AUier  and  the  Loire,  The  Boia  of  Cuesar 
(vii.  14)  may  be  the  country  of  these  Boii;  if  it  is 
not,  it  is  thf  name  of  a  town  unknown  to  ua.  Walc- 
kemer  places  tliese  Boli  in  the  modem  diocese  of 
Auxerrf  (Auto>iodunim),  wliich  he  suppoees  to  be 
part  of  tlieir  original  territory  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Aedui.  But  this  supposition  is  directly 
contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  Caesar  G.  vii. 
9,  10,  11).   The  town  of  the  B«i  was  Oergovia 


arcor.lini:  to  the  common  texts  of  Caesar,  hut  the 
name  is  contipt,  and  the  site  is  unknown.  No  con- 
clusion can  lie  dcrivwl  as  to  t!i<"  ]K)^itinn  of  thcM' 
Boii  from  the  jjos-sase  of  Tac  itus  (jiUt.  ii.  61).  ex- 
cept that  they  were  close  to  the  Aedui,  which  is 
knomi  already.  Pliny's  cnumrnition  (iv.  18),  under 
Gallia  Lufrdunensis,  of  intus  Iledui  federati,  Cnr- 
nuti  fedcrati,  Boii,  Senones,  Aulcrci,"  places  the  Boii 
between  the  Camutes  and  tiio  Sc-nones,  and  ajnws 
with  Walckcnaer's  coinocture;  but  this  is  not  the 
position  of  the  Boii  of  Caenr. 

The  name  Boii  also  (X^^nrs  in  the  Antonine  Itin« 
on  the  road  from  Aquae  Aupu.'-tae  or  Tarliellicae 
(J)nx)  to  BiiinkatiJC.  The  n:une  is  j)laced  16  Gallic 
leagues  or  24  Itoman  miles  from  Bordeaux,  These 
Bdi  are  represented  bjr  the  Boies  of  the  TViys  ciis 
■  Iiuch,nr  B>iuijvs,  hn  Wakkenaer  calls  tliciii  {(n<>y.  Sic. 
vol.  i.  p.  303).  The  name  Boii  in  tiie  Itin.  ought  to 
reprcitent  a  pisee,  and  it  is  sopposed  by  D'Anville 
that  'J't  tt  lit  Jjiirlt,  (•!!  till'  /?(j.MiH  it .1  rrdf/iim.  may 
represent  it;  but  he  admits  titat  the  distance  dues 
not  agree  with  the  Itin.:  and  beddea  this,  the  Teta 
de  Buck  seems  to  lie  too  much  Ottt  of  the  raid  be- 
tween Dax  and  Bordeaux,  [G.  L.j 

BOII,  a  pmple  of  Ciaalphie  Gaal,  who  mimiited 
from  Tnuis;ilpine  Gaul,  as  mentioncil  ahovo.  'l  in  y 
found  the  plains  ^i.  of  the  I'odus  already  uc.upied 
by  the  Inaabrss  and  Cenomani,  in  coni>eqnence  of 
which  they  crossed  that  river,  and  establislutl  tln  m- 
selvi-s  between  it  and  the  A|)(Mmiiic8,  in  the  plains 
previously  occupied  by  the  Umbrians.  (Lit.  t.  Sft; 
I'ol.  ii.  17;  Strah.  iv.  p.  lOT).)  Tlify  are  next  men- 
tiunctl  as  co-op«Tatin^  with  llie  Insubies  ami  .Senoiies 
in  the  destruction  of  Melpom,  an  event  which  was 
placed  by  Conjelius  Ncf>os  in  the  ftame  year  with  the 
capture  of  Veii  by  Caiiiilliis,  ii.  c.  39(5.  (Com.  Ncp. 
«/>.  J'lin.  iii.  17.  s.  2\.)  Aicordin;:  to  Appian  {Celt, 
1),  tlic  Boii  took  |Kirt  in  the  exfiedition  of  the  Gauls 
into  Latium  in  n.  c.  358,  when  they  wore  defeated 
by  the  dictator  C.  Sulpicius;  but  Poly  bins  repre- 
senta  them  aa  taking  up  anns  against  the  Rooiaos 
for  the  first  time  after  the  defeat  and  deetmction  of 
their  nei;:hlMiurs  the  Scnones.  Alarmed  at  this 
event,  they  united  their  forces  witli  those  of  the 
Etraacans,  in  b.  c  383,  and  were  defeated  tofsether 
with  them  at  tin*  N'adimoninn  Lake.  Notwith- 
standing this  dii>a«iter,  they  took  up  anns  again  the 
next  year,  but  being  a  seeond  time  defeated,  «on> 
chulpil  a  tmaty  with  Home,  to  wlii(  h  tin  y  aj.fjeartO 
have  adhered  for  45  years,  when  tlic  occupation  bj 
tlie  Bomans  of  tlie  tenitorj  that  liad  been  previoosfy 
held  by  the  .Scnones  apain  alarmeil  iIkmii  f  ir  tlu  ir 
own  safety,  and  led  to  the  f^rcat  Gallic  war  of  «.  c. 
225,  in  which  the  Boii  and  Insnbns  were  supported 
by  the  Gne<atac  from  V»cyi)nd  th<»  Alps.  (Pol.  ii.  20 
—31.)  Tiiough  defeated,  together  with  thi-ir  aiiicj*, 
in  a  f^reat  battle  near  Tebimon  in  Etruria,  and  cutn- 
{wllftl  st-nn  after  to  a  nominal  subniissjon.  tin  y  ^tiIl 
continued  hohtile  tt  Rome,  and  at  the  romnK'ntciiicnt 
of  tlie  ^ie<•ond  I'lmit  War  (n.c.  218)  did  nut  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  hut  attacked  and  drtVatcil 
the  Bomans  who  were  founding  the  new  culony  of 
Placentia.  (Pol.  iiL  40;  Uv,  BxL  2:> ;  App'ian, 
.^nni6.  5.)  The  same  year  they  supported  llanuil)al 
with  an  auxiliary'  force  at  the  battle  of  the  Tnbia; 
and  two  years  afterwards  tlicy  suddenly  attackwi  the 
consul  Postniniiis  aa  he  was  marching  tlirongh  their 
territory  with  a  force  of  23,000  men,  and  enttreljr 
destroyed  his  wlio'e  anny.  (Pol.  iii.  07;  Liv.  zxin. 
24.)  Again,  after  the  close  of  the  Second  Ponie 
War,  the  Boil  took  a  {voniinent  part  ia  the  retoll  of 
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the  Cnuls  vmhr  ITamilcar,  and  llic  <lostnict5on  of 
riaoriitu,  in  n.  c.  200  (Liv.  xxxx.  2,  10),  and  from 
tfaii  tinM,  dnrinf;  a  period  of  ten  jetra,  notwith- 
Rtandinp  rr|/<'at<il  (icfrats,  tljoy  continued  to  rarrvun 
th«  contest  uj^ainst  lioute,  tfometiineii  single-luinded, 
bat  more  freqnentlj  in  allinoo  widt  tlw  ImnbriaiM 
and  the  nei^hhonrin^  tribes  of  I.i','»ii-!:itis.  At  lcn.:tli. 
in  B.  c  191,  they  were  coinplctcl}-  rwiucwl  to  t>ub- 
nusnon  hj  Seifio  Nasica,  who  pnt  half  their  popu- 
lation to  tlie  sword,  and  deprived  tlicin  of  nearly  half 
their  landii.  (Liv.  xxxiL  29 — 31,  xxxiii.  36,  37, 
zuhr.  SI,  46,  47,  nzv.  4,  5,  22,  xxxri.  38 — 40.) 
In  order  to  sccnre  tlie  tcrritor)'  thus  acquired,  the 
Ko:u:ui!i  soun  after  cAtubli^ed  there  the  colony  of 
Bonoiiia,  and  a  few  yean  later  (b.c  183)  those  of 
Mutin  i  riTvl  I'.inn.i.  The  construction  in  n.r.  187 
of  the  ^rcat  miliuir)'  road  fnnn  Ariniiiiuui  to  I'hi- 
eentia,  afterwards  so  celebrated  a»  the  Via  Aamilia, 
miLtt  have  coiitnl>ute<l  irnvktlr  to  the  MUM  XWolt. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  57,  xxxix.  2,  55.) 

But  the  conqoeron  do  aot  tfftu  to  have  been 
contcnte<l  even  with  these  precautions,  and  ultimately 
cuupeilcd  all  tlie  remaining  Boian«  to  migrate  from 
tlMir  country  and  ri  (  i  n-,s  the  Alps,  where  they  found 
a  refu^  with  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Tauriscans, 
and  established  themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  Pan- 
oonia,  in  a  portion  of  the  modern  Bohemia,  which  dc  ■ 
rifcs  ita  name  ffom  tiieai.  Here  tbej  dwelt  for  above 
a  c«ntnrT,butwei«  vltimatetyntenninated  by  the  Da- 
ci.ins.  (Strab.  V.  p.213,  vii.  ],p  304.  313.)  Hence 
both  Strabo  and  Plinj  speak  of  them  as  a  people  that 
liad  eeased  to  cadat  in  Italj  in  thdr  time.  (Strab.  v. 
pu216;  riin.iii.li}.  Si.  20.)  It  is  thenforc  almost  im- 
poonble  to  detennine  with  any  accuracy  the  confines 
oftketerritorywhidl  they  occupied.  Polyhius  spx'aks 
of  the  Ananes  as  borderinir  on  them  on  tlic  \V .,  Imt 
no  other  author  mentions  that  nation;  and  Livy  re- 
peatedly Npeaks  of  the  BoB  as  if  thejr  were  eontermi- 
nous  with  ti>o  Ligurians  on  tlii'ir  western  frontirr. 
Nor  is  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  Smones  on  the  E.  better  marked.  Livjeac- 
pnswly  speaks  of  the  three  colonics  of  I'arma,  Mu- 
tina,  and  Bononia  as  established  in  tlie  territory  of 
tile  tkA,  while  Atimhinm  was  cartdnfy  hi  that  of 
the  S  nonc!?.  But  the  Bmit  between  the  two  is  no- 
where indicated. 

The  loo|r  protracted  resistance  of  the  Boii  to  the 
Itomau  aniiH  snffi(i<-ntly  proves  that  they  were  a 
|wwertul  as  well  as  warlike  people;  and  after  so  many 
campaigns,  and  the  repeated  devastation  of  their 
lands,  they  were  still  able  to  brinij  not  hsu  thrui 
50,000  men  into  the  field  atrainst  Scipio  N.^sica. 
(Ut.  xxxvi.  40.)  Cato  even  reyiorted  that  they 
cnTnpri>cil  112  ilitVi-ant  tribes  (o/>.  PUn.  I.e.).  N'nr 
were  they  by  any  means  de^ititute  of  civilisation. 
Polybiua,  indeed,  speaks  of  them  (in  common  with 
the  other  Gaub)  as  inhabituig  only  unwalkni  villap^, 
rjvl  ii^nonint  of  all  arts  except  pasturage  and  ajjri- 
culture  (Pol.  ii.  17);  but  Livy  repeatedly  alludes  lo 
their  towns  and  fortre&scs  (eastella),  and  his  account 
uf  the  triumph  of  Scijiio  Nasica  over  them  proves 
that  they  possessed  a  considerable  amoimt  of  the 
pradons  motab,  and  were  aUe  to  work  both  in  silver 
Mid  brame  wfth  toleimbte  aldU.  (Lir.  zxxrl.  40.) 
A  larpc  portion  of  their  territwy  Seems,  hotvcviT,  to 
hare  been  still  occupied  bj  manbes  and  forests, 
amoDf^  which  b»t  one  called  the  Lita9A  SitVA  was 
tb<'  M.tne  of  nn  re  than  one  conflict  with  the  IJoman 
•nnies.  (Liv.  zxiii-  24,  xxxiv.22i  Frontin.  •SVrn/. 
L6.§4.)  [E.H.B.] 

BOlOHBinni,  tbt  nana  of  t]»  ooonlir  in  which 
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Mnruhodmis  re-Ide.l.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  100.)  The 
meaning  uf  the  luune  is  evidently  "home  of  the 
Boii.*'  Boienheim,  BSkeim,  that  is,  Bohemia.  [  L.  J 

HDIODU'KVM  {Boinhwpou:  lunitadt),  a  U>vm 
or  fort  iu  Noricum,  opjxK>itc  to  Batava  Castra,  at  the 
fioint  where  the  /m»  (Aenus)  empties  itself  into  tlie 
Diinube.  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  2:  Xotit.  Imp.;  Itin. 
AnU  p.  249;  Eugipp.  Vit.  ikwr.  19,  22.)  The 
name  of  the  pfawe  indicatea  that  it  was  probablj 
built  hy  till-  Boii.  [L.  .S  ] 

1U)IL\M  (B(«(i»'),  a  tfiwn  of  Doris,  and  one  of  tiie 
oriL'Inat  towns  of  the  Doric  tetrapoUs,  the  rains  of 
wliii  li  nrr-  jilai  cd  by  Leake  near  Maritttdte*.  (Thuc. 
i.  107;  .Srymn.  ClI,  592;  Stnib.  ix.  p.  427 ;  Scylax, 
p.  24:  Conun,  Aarr.  27;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  faetz. 
(id  L'jrophr.  741  :  I'tol.  iii,  l.").  §  1.');  Steph.  B. 
s.  t". ;  Leukc,  i^vrtlHtn  (imct.  vi  l.  ii.  pp.  91,  94.) 

BOLA  or  BOLAE  (fiCiKa  EOt.  BwAoyrfr,  Bo- 
Lmus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latiinn,  which  is  re|«'at<xlly 
mentioneil  in  the  early  hii.tor)'  of  Borne.  Its  foun- 
dation is  expressly  ascribed  by  Vilgil  {^Atn.  vi.  776) 
to  the  kin|;s  of  Alha,  and  its  name  Ls  fnund  also  in 
the  list  piven  by  Diudorus  of  the  colonics  of  that  city. 
(Diod.  vii.  np.  KuttkArm.  p.  185.)  Hence  there 
is  no  doubt  tliat  it  was  properly  a  Latin  city,  thoup^h 
its  name  does  not  appear  among  the  list  uf  those  that 
composed  the  leaji^ue.  (Diony.^i.  v.  61.)  But  it  fUl 
at  an  early  period  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeqnians. 
Dimysins  describes  it  as  one  of  the  towns  taken  by 
Coriolanus,  ti^ethcr  with  Toleria  and  Labicum  ^Id. 
viii.  18;  PluL  Cor.  28);  and  thoogii  Livy  does  not 
notice  its  oonqnest  upon  that  occabion,  he  .sjieaks  of 
it  as  an  Aetjuian  town,  when  the  name  next  occurs 
in  history,  tt.c.  411.  In  this  instance  the  BoUni 
were  amoniF  the  fbremost  to  engage  in  war,  and 
ravaged  the  lands  of  the  neiphbonrin<;  L.nbicum,  hut 
being  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the  Aetjuians,  they 
were  defeated,  and  tlirir  town  taken.  (Liv.  iv.  49; 
Diixl.  xiiL  42.)  It  v,;ls.  hrjwever,  recovered  by  the 
Aet^nians,  and  a  fresh  colony  established  there,  but 
was  agwn  taken  by  tlie  Romans  trader  H.  Piostmnios; 
and  it  \n  :is  rm  tills  occasion  tliat  the  jin»jJ0>al  to  esta- 
blish a  Koman  colony  there,  and  portion  out  its  lands 
among  the  astden,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  ilareest 

f>eflitioiiR  in  Roman  hi.stor}'.  (Liv.  iv.  49 — 51.) 
Whether  the  colony  wa.s  actually  sent,  does  not  ap- 
pear: arcording  to  Livy,  the  town  was  agidn  in  the 
hands  of  the  Aequiaos  in  B.C.  389,  wlien  tluy  wen? 
defcateii  beneath  its  walls  by  Camiilus ;  but  Diu- 
dorus  represents  it  as  then  •x'cupied  by  the  Latins, 
.md  besieged  by  tlic  Aeqnians.  (Liv.  vi,  2;  Diod. 
xiv.  1 17.)  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  n.ime  in 
history  (for  in  I>io<l.  xx.  90,  Bola  i.s  certainly  a  mis- 
take or  comijiti.  II  of  the  text  fur  Bnvianum):  it  was 
probably  destroyed  during  these  wars,  as  we  fuid  no 
subsequent  trace  of  its  existence;  and  it  is  cnume- 
rateil  by  Pliny  among  the  towTis  which  had  in  his 
time  utterly  disaiijM'an-d  (iii.  5.  s,  9).  The  fcit<?  is 
very  uncertain:  :^  l  ommonly  phMwl  at  a  village 
called  Poli,  bituated  in  the  mountains  about  8  niik-s 
N.  of  Praencste;  but  Livy  tells  us  (iv.  49)  that  ita 
"  ager"  bordered  on  that  of  I.^iMi  inn,  and  the  nanif 
tives  of  Dionysios  and  Plutarch  above  cited  seem 
clearly  to  point  to  a  situation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  L-ibicum  and  Pedum.  Hence  it  is  much  more 
probable,  as  suggested  by  Fiooroni  and  Nibby,  that 
it  occupied  the  rite  of  Lugnamo,  a  village  abont  5 
nulfs  S.  of  PaUstriua  (I'raeneste).  and  9  SK,  fif 
Iai  CofofMa  (Labicum).  The  position  is,  like  thst 
of  most  of  the  other  towns  hi  thb  neigbbonrhood, 
nntnnlty  ftrtiflsd  bgrtfw  nvinM  that  surround  it:  aid 
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it«  situation  Iwtwren  the  Aequiaii  mountnias  on  the 
om  side,  and  the  heights  of  Mt.  Al^dus  ontlM  otiMr, 
would  necessarily  render  it  a  military  point  of  im- 
portanoe  both  to  Ae^oiMU  and  Latiim.  (Ficoroni, 
Memorie  A*  LMeo,  pp.  651 — 72 ;  Nibby,  Dintomi 
a  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  291—294.)        [K.  H.  H.] 

BOLAX  (BwAa(),  » town  of  Triphjlia  io  Elis, 
which  ranendered  to  Philip  in  the  Social  War.  Ita 
site  is  nncertain;  l)ut  Le.ike,  jadijinf;  from  similnrity 
of  name,  places  it  at  VoUmixa,  a  Tillage  on  the  left 
banlc  of  the  Alnlieiiis,  •bent  four  milaa  abote  iti 
month.  (Poljb.iT.77.S9,8a§l8iL«ln^irerea, 
vol.  iL  p.  207.) 

BOLBE.  1.  (*H  BiMn  Al^),  a  Un  in  Myf:- 
doni.i  in  >r'irpilnnir»,  at  no  jjreat  dl.stance  fnnn  the 
Mil.  (Aesth.  Pen.  486;  iScylax,  p.  27  ;  Thuc.  i. 
58,  iv.  103;  Cantacm.  ii.  25.)  The  hdke  empties 
itself  into  the  Strvnionir  piilf,  by  means  of  n  rivt-r 
flowing  tlirousli  the  {klsji  c.illed  Anion  or  Arethusi. 
(Thiic  iv.  103.)  The  name  of  tliis  river  is  not 
mentioned  by  Thneydiiii  s,  l»nt  it  i.s  evidently  the 
haine  iia  the  Kivhius  ('Pi7X»<'j)  of  l*nx>opins  (</« 
Atdif.  iv.  4).  Among  the  smaller  streams  flowing 
into  tite  lake  we  find  mention  of  the  Ammites  ('A^ 
/ttTi^s)  anil  Olynthiacus  ('OAwfliajfrfi).  (Athen. 
Tiii.  p.  334,  e.)  The  perch  (A^M)  ^ 
waa  particularly  admired  by  the  ga.stronanuc  poet 
Archestnitus.  (Athcn,  vii.  p.  311,  a.)  The  lake  is 
now  called  Iksikui.  It  is  about  12  miles  in  length, 
and  6  or  8  in  breadth.  (Clarlte,  Travtit,  vol.  ii.  3. 
pk378;  Leake,  NoHkem  Oi«ew,  vol.  iii.  pp.  170, 
231,  46i2;  Tafel.  Thissalonira,  p.  14,  set].) 

2.  A  town  of  the  same  name,  situated  upon  the 
lake  (Steph.  B.  a. «.  B^foi),  to  which  Procopius  {ile 
Aerlif.  iv.  4)  givea  the  name  of  Rolbiis  (BoXjB<5v). 
Leake  places  it  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  on 
the  site  of  the  modeni  town  ef  Aittao.  (Leake, 
Northern  Crrece.  vol.  iii.  p.  231.) 

bULBE'NE  (BoASt}!^),  a  diatriefc  nf  Armenia 
Mqor,  whieh  Ptolemj  (v.  13)  placet  to  the  W. 
Kii>fa'!;iii-,  in  Iiis  connnentary  on  Dionysins  Perie- 
gete-i  {Gtoy.  (J race.  J/in.  voL  iv.  p.  124),  in  his  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  changes  made  if  the  Emperor  Jasti- 
n'xnn  in  the  division  of  Roman  Annenia,  mentions  a 
^ulJ<livi^ion  of  Armenia  IV.  by  the  name  of  balhi- 
tenc  (BoAftTTiH^),  which  jm-bably  representcxl  the 
Bolbcne  of  I'tolfmy.  (J^  MMXtio,  JUim.  fur  TAr- 
menie,  vol.  i.  p.  24.)  [E.  B.  .I.j 

BOLBIT'INE  (BoA«.T/nj,Hecataeus./r.285,  ap. 
Stcph.  B.  g.  r. ;  Diod.  i.  33),  was  a  town  of  the  Delta, 
cn  the  Bolbitic  ann  of  the  Nile  [Nii.i's].  It  mr- 
mponds  to  the  modem  Rmckidor  lioaetta.  (Xiebuhr, 
TVoveb,  voL  i.  p.  56;  Champollion,  IKijypte,  vol.  i. 
p.  241)  From  the  apporcntly  proverbial  phra.so  — 
BoASlrivoi'  S^fia  —  cited  by  Stephanns  (rf'  Byzan- 
tinm  (/.«.),  we  maj  infer  that  Bolbitiiie  was  oele- 
bnted  for  its  memimctorjr  of  chariots.  If  Bofbitine 
were  the  modem  Rosetta,  the  Rost-tfa  .stone,  with  its 
triple  insciipUott,  mast  have  been  originallj  oected, 
as  it  was  m  the  last  centwydieeovered,  there.  This 
.stone  wa.s  in^oribol  and  pet  up  in  tlic  n  ii,'n  t  f  I'tfv 
kmjr  v.,  Epiphanes,  about  B.  c.  193,  when  the  town 
ef  Bolbitine  was  perhape  enlarged  er  restored  bjr  the 
Mac'-ddnian  kin;.,'.  The  inscription,  in  lii'Tv-Iyj  !iic.s. 
in  the  enchorial  cliaracter,  and  in  Oreek  letters,  be- 
long to  the  years  of  that  mooaidtViiunarify.  Itoom- 
moinoriitcs  tlie  jiicty  and  munificence  of  Ptolemy,  his 
remissioQ  of  iiscal  imposts  and  arrears,  his  victories 
over  rriMs,  and  his  praleetion  of  the  Unda  by  dams 
against  the  encraichments  of  the  Nile.  [W.B.  D.] 

BO'LEI  ^oi  BciAfol),  the  name  of  a  stone  struc- 


BONNA- 

tare  in  the  district  Hemiionis,  in  Afgolis.   Its  site 
is  uncertain;  bat  Boblaye  places  it  near  the  village 
of  I'hurni.    (I'aus.  ii.  36.  §  .3;  Boblaye,  Recherrhrs, 
^C,  p.  62;  comp.  Leake,  PeloponnetiaeUy  p.  29U.) 
BOLR^IUM.  [BKLsmuM.] 

ROLINA.  [pATItAF..] 

BOLINAEUS.    [AcitAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 
BOMI.    [AnoMA,  p.  63,  b  ] 
BOMIKNSKS.    [AimiLi  v,  y.  r,.5.  a.] 
BO'MlU&l,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Kbumtf 
as  lying  between  Kednm  (A>a<A)  and  Ilea  Lefioniim 
(CaerUon).    Probably  Kwenny.         [R.  G.  L.] 

BONCUNAE  (Bf^x^Mf  i>tci>h.  B.«.v.),  a  tribe 
of  Mesopotamb, adjoining  the CarrlMirf,  aeeordiaitto 

StcphaniLs,  who  cites  a.s  his  .inthority  Qua<lratu«, 
iH'tween  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Cyrus.  Aa  there 
is  no  river  of  the  name  of  Cyras  in  tUa  Mighbonr- 
hood,  Bochart  in  Grngr.  Sacr.  has  sncriresteil  for 
Cyrus,  Carrha,  inferring  the  existence  of  a  »tre.'im  of 
that  name  from  Steplianus's  description  of  the  town 
of  Carrhae.  (Kd^^  fiKl»  Mweverafi/aT,  air6 
Ka^^u.  ir<nanou  Guptas.') 

BONCONICA,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  between  Mognn- 
tiacum  (3faim)  and  Borlwtomagns  (  Wornu).  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree  euctl/ 
in  tlte  distance  of  Bonconica  from  Mc^untiacnm  and 
Borbetomagtis;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ojp- 
jtenheim  represents  Bonconica.  [G.  L.] 

BOMNA  (Anm),  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  Ml 
bank  of  the  Rhhw.  The  sameness  of  name  and 
th>'  di>tances  in  the  Itineraries  prove  the  site  of 
Bonna  to  be  Bomn  without  any  difficulty.  The  An- 
tonine  Itinenuy  and  the  Table  agree  in  giving  1 1 
Gallic  li-acucs  as  tlio  distance  between  Bonna  .Tiid 
Colonia  Agrippina  (  Coin) ;  and  as  the  rood  along  the 
river  is  pretty  straight,  it  is  easy  to  verify  the  dis- 
tance. 

Boima  was  ooo  of  the  towns  of  the  Ubii  after 
this  Geman  people  were  mnofed  fiem  the  east  te 

the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  under  tlie  protection  of 
M.  Vipsaniua  Agrippa.  Ihnsus,  the  atep-soo  of 
Anguatns,  when  he  was  sent  into  these  parte  by  the 

emjiemr,  made  a  bridge,  probably  of  boats,  over  the 
Rhine  at  Bonn  (b.c.  12,  or  1 1).  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  paK<iage  inFIorw^.  IS;  and 
the  notes  i;i  I)uki'r";i  edition). 

Bonna  wa^  an  important  Roman  Station.  In  A.  Dw 
70,  some  cohorts  of  Batsvi  and  Canninefatee  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Roman  commander  at  Bonaa.  (Tacit. 
Hist.  iv.  20.)  The  narrative  show.s  that  Bonna  was 
then  a  fortified  place,  or  at  least  the  Romans  had  an 
entrenched  camp  there.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  first  legion  (Tacit.  Iliit,  iv. 
25),  and  it  cootinoed  to  be  a  military  station  under 
the  empire,  as  is  proved  by  nameroos  inscriptions. 
(Forbiger,  Gtogr.  v<d.  iii  p.  154.)  Bonna,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  wxs  considered  to  be  in  that  sub- 
division of  Galtia  Belgica  which  the  Bomans  called 
Oennanbfleenndaer  Inferior  (i7iM.i.S5>  Tacitna 
niontioiis  (,\.  i>.  70)  the  first,  fifth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth lemons  as  stationed  in  Germaoia  Iniierior; 
and  the  felt,  as  already  eheerred,  he  places  at  Benna. 
We  niay  infer  that  Bonna  had  been  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Alemanni,  and  probably  other  Uentian 
peoples,  fWm  the  fhet  ef  Jumbos,  dorii^  his  ge- 
vemment  of  Gallia,  recovering  pos^esaiaB  of  Bonna, 
and  repairing  the  walls,  about  a.  d.  359.  (Anunian. 
Mane]].  srS.  2.) 

Numerou-s  Roman  remains  have  been  found  alvfut 
Bonn,  and  there  is  a  coUectioa  of  antiquities  there. 


BONONIA. 

Hm  Am  Ubiorom  was  proboblj  n«ar  Boom.  [Aiu 
UmoRi'M.]  [G.  L.3 

BONC/NIA  (BoMivia:  £tk  Boqoiikiims:  Bo- 
hffita),  an  aadttt  Bid  important  dtf  of  Clapadane 

Gaul,  situntetl  on  the  river  Rliemis,  iiniiipdiatcljr  at 
the  foot  of  tlu>  Apennines,  and  00  tbe  great  line  of 
road  called  the  Via  AcndKa,  wliich  led  from  Ari- 
ii'.!:; nil  fo  PUci'ntia.  Its  fuun«l;»ti<in  is  expressly 
aMhbed  to  the  TascanSj  bjr  whom  it  was  named 
FiLsnrA;  and  its  erifiiiwai  oonneeted  witb  P«nisia 
by  a  local  tradition  tli:it  it  was  first  f^t.il)lishrd  li_v 
Aocnus  or  OcnuSi  brutiior  of  Aulestes  Uie  fuuiuier  of 
Parasin.  HeMsftbodled  b^SiHasItaKo«is*<Oem 
priAca  domtu."  (Plin.  iil.  15.  8.  20 ;  Serv.  ml  Virg. 
Am.  X.  198;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.600  ;  MUller,  Etrtulxr, 
ToL  i.  pp.  132, 139,  Tol.  ii.  p.  275.)  Plinj  eren  calls 
it  "princeps  EtruriiU";"  br  which  hepmbablv  inc.ins 
onlj  that  it  wai  the  diief  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
north  of  thi'  Apennines;  and  this  is  confirmed  hy  a 
HtateniPtit  ^Si-rr.  /.  v.)  th.it  Muntnn  was  one  of 
iXji  coioiiie^.  It  aftem4ril:i  jiashcU  into  tlie  haniLs  of 
the  Boion  Gaols,  and  is  mentioned  bj  Livy,  as  Ute 
as  B.  c.  196,  under  the  name  of  Felsina;  bo  that  it 
appears  to  have  first  a.s.sumed  that  of  Bononia  when 
it  liecame  a  Roman  colony  in  n.  c.  189.  (Lir.  zxxiii. 
37,  xxxvii.  57  ;  Veil.  Pat,  i.  1 5.)  Three  thousand  co- 
lonists, with  Latin  rights, were  established  there,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  territory  newly  wrested  from 
tiw  Bonus:  and  two  jean  afterwards  the  oonsol  C. 
Flamioias  contmetMi  ft  raid  firam  IlieiieeaenMB  the 
Apeniiinoa  direct  to  Arrctinm,  while  tin*  openin<;  of 
the  Via  Aemiiia  about  tbe  same  time  established  its 
ceBiiwmiotioM  botli  widi  Ariminum  and  Plaoentia. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  2.)  Itn  position  thas  iM't  .inio  p<iii;illy 
jid\-antageous  in  a  miliUuj  and  commercial  point  of 
view:  and  it  eesne  to  have  speedily  risen  into  • 
flourLshini;  and  imjx)rtant  town.  Hut  its  natne  din's 
not  again  occur  in  history  until  the  period  of  the 
CSvil  Wan;  wlm  AuiiiK  tbe  d«ga  of  Matimi 
(n.  (  .  43)  it  became  a  pmnt  of  importance,  and  was 
uccupiiti  with  a  strong  garrison  by  M.  Antonius,  but 
was  aflerwards  seized  by  Uirtius  without  resistance. 
It  was  here  tliat  I'ansa  di«ti  of  his  woniids  after  the 
battle  of  iMutina,  and  here  too  that,  shortly  after, 
0  t.ivian  at  the  head  of  his  army  met  the  combined 
fitn  rs  of  Antonins  atid  LopidiL**,  ami  arranf^c*!  the 
t*nn3  of  the  JSctoud  Triumvirate.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 

xi.  13,  xii.  5;  Dion  Ca^s.  xlvi.  36|  84;  Appian. 
B.  C.  iii.  69;  Suet.  Aug.  96.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  Antonian 
family,  and  the  triumvir  in  consequence  settled  there 
manj  of  liis  friends  and  dependents,  on  which  ac- 
Mont,  in  B.  c.  32,  Octavian  exempted  it  firom  the 
gontTa]  requisition  to  take  upanns  agiunst  Antonius 
smkI  Cleopiitrft:  baft  after  tiie  battle  of  Actiom  he 
inrrwiiBd  ita  popnlation  with  pntiaaQa  of  his  own, 
and  raised  it  afresh  to  the  rank  of  a  Colonia.  Its 
prerioos  colonial  condition  had  been  mei;ged  in  that 
of  a  Ifnnicipium  by  tbe  efftct  of  the  Lex  Jolia. 
(Suft.  Aug.  17;  Dion  Ca>s.  1.  G;  Fot.  Epit.  v. 
Jdnnicipium;  Zumpt,  dt  ColoniiSf  pu.  333,  352.) 
Uaioe  «•  find  Boooiua  Aatingdshed  as  a  colony 
both  by  Pliny  and  Tacitas;  and  it  aii[>car8  to  have 
continued  under  the  Uoman  Empire  an  important 
and  flovriahing  plan.  Iba.]».  ftStitanflmed  le- 
vmly  from  a  conflapration,  but  was  rrstore<l  by  the 
imuiihcence  of  Claudius.  (Suet.  Ner.  7 ;  Tac.  Ann. 

xii.  58,  ni*L  53, 67,  71 ;  Plin.  iu.  15.  s.  20;  Strab. 
V.  p.  216;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §46;  Mart.  iii.  .59.)  St. 
Ainbn>e  s^xsiks  of  it  as  much  decayed  ui  tlie  fourth 
century  39),  but  in  A.O*  410  it  was  able  suc- 
mmiviif  to  withstand  tfao  amw  of  Ahuric  (Zoiim. 
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Ti.  10),  and  seems  to  luive  in  a  preat  measure  re- 
tained its  proeperity  after  tho  fall  of  the  Rom.in 
£mpire,  ao  that  it  is  ranked  by  P.  Diaconus  in  the 
7th  eentory  amon<;  tbe  wealthy  {locupletet 
urbeji')  of  the  province  of  Aotnilia  (Procop.  iii.  1 1  ; 
P.  Diac.  ii.  18):  bnt  it  was  not  till  a  later  period 
tluit  it  ohbdned  the  iiro.eminenee  which  it  Mill 

enjoys  over  all  thf  (itla-r  citicji  in  tliii^  jiart  of  Italy. 
I'he  UKxlem  city  of  Bologna  contains  few  remains  of 
antiquity,  except  a  ftvr  firapMOta  of  seidptim  and 
.sonic  inscriptions  iirr'-rnctl  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University.  They  have  been  published  by  Malvasia 
{Marmora  Fetriaea,  4to.  Bonon.  1690). 

Abotit  a  iniV  t"  the  W.  of  Bononia  flowed  the  river 
Khenu^  (A'eno),and  it  was  in  a  small  island  foraied  by 
the  waters  of  tliLs  htrram  that  meet  writers  place  thio 
ctlcbratf-d  interview  between  CKtavian, Antonius,  and 
LepidiLs,  when  tluy  n^'reed  on  the  terms  of  the  Se- 
cond TriomTtratr,  u.  r.  48.  But  there  is  mndi  diffl- 
ciilty  with  repard  to  the  ex.irt  spftt.  Appian,  the 
only  writer  who  mention.s  the  name  of  the  river, 
places  the  interview  near  Mutina  in  a  small  islet  of 
the  river  La^-inius,  by  whidi  he  evidently  means  the 
stream  still  called  iMvino,  which  crosses  the  Aemilian 
Way  ^K  iit  4  in.  W.  o(  Boloffua,  and  joins  the  Jiena 
about  12  miles  lower  down.  Plutarch  and  Dion 
Ca«.siiu»,  on  the  contrary,  both  fix  the  scene  of  the 
interview  near  Bononia,  in  an  island  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  cilj;  thus  deaignatinp  the 
10Mntis,hotwfuoatnwnti(ning  kiittine.  (Appian, 
iv.  2;  Plut.  Ck.  4fi.  Aut.  19;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  .54, 
55.)  Local  writers  have  hzed  upon  a  spot  called  la 
CroeeOa  M  TrMo,  about  9m.  finm  ifolpyiia,  aa 

the  scene  of  the  nu'ctinir,  but  the  island  fonnr-d  bjT 
the  Rtno  at  that  point  (described  as  hall  a  mile  loQK 
and  a  tlifad  of  «  mile  in  hnadth)  seems  to  be  ma<£ 
too  larpe  to  attswer  to  the  dcacripti  in  *if  the  symt  in 
question.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  Lavino 
wnuefly  joined  the  Rmo  mnch  bmwt  JrtBy—,  and 
at  all  events  it  seems  certain  that  the  beds  of  both 
streams  arc  subject  to  frequent  changes,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the 
Isl.and  of  the  Triumvirs.  (Calindri,  Distertazione 
deli  holt  dtl  Triumvirato,  Cramer's  Italy,  vol.  i, 
p.  H8.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

liONO'NIA  (Borwv/o).  1.  {Banottor  f)  a.  fort 
built  by  the  lionuins  in  I'annonia,  opposite  to  Ona- 
grinum  on  the  Danabe.  in  the  di^lriet  occupied  by 
the  lazyges.  It  was  the  station  of  the  fifth  coIkhI 
of  the  fifth  lepion,  and  of  a  squiuiron  of  Dalnuitian 
horsemen.  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  4;  Amni.  .Marc.  xxl.  9| 
xxxi.  11;  Itin.  Anton,  p.  243;  Notit.  Imp.) 

8.  A  town  of  the  lapydcs  in  Illyris  Barbara,  of 
which  ruins  arc  still  extant  near  Bunich.  (Ptol.  ii. 
14.  §  4,  who  liowever  places  this  town  also  in  Pan- 
nonia.) 

3.  A  town  in  Up[>cr  Moesia,  on  the  Danube, 
rally  identified  with  tho  town  of  Bomu  near 
'iidm,  (Amm.lbn!.ua.ll;ltiD.Ant.  p.  219.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  phee  08  the  Bonopia  (lUvu- 
wta)  mentioned  by  llierocles  (pi.  655;  comp.  Procop. 
De  Afdif.  iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.] 

i;<  )N<  )'N*i A.  [r.KsoiiiAf  tm] 

BONTOBiilCE.  [BAtDOBRicA,] 

BOrOH  (Brnfr:  Fomi),  o  oope  and  port  «b  tho 

coast  of  Pontus  (Am'an,  p.  417),  90  st;ulia  c:ist  of 
Cape  Jasonium.  The  Turks  call  the  port  Votm  Li- 
man.  "  It  is  oaoaiderBd  the  best  winter  harbour  on 
this  side  of  Constantinople,  prrferablo  even  to  that  <if 
Sinofif,  on  account  of  the  gn-ater  dejith  of  water." 
(Hainilti.n,  Jietearches,  cfc.,  vol.  i.  p.  269.)  [0.  L.3 
fiOOSU'BA(Bo40o«fa).  Stndw  (xiv  p.  683),  in 
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his  acconnt  of  Cyprus,  mentions  this  place  alonp 
with  Treta,  as  fullowin;^  Kurion,  and  it  has  been 
iilentifiwl  with  JjLtur,  on  the  mad  {nm  Kurion  to 
ra[>}iu«i.  Ptolemy  (v.  14)  fixes  the  p«ittition  of  n  ]jl:ice 
whicli  he  calls  tlic  Ox'^  Tail  "  (Oupa  Bo6s,  in  the 
Pnlat:  KA(t9cr  "Ak/ki),  qiiite  to  tlie  NE.  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  In  Kieprt's  map  Boosora  has 
this  posttion.  Unless  there  were  two  places  of  this 
lutme,  it  is  imposnble  to  KooadleSlnbomil  Ptakmj. 
(KiiH.  Kyin-o*.  v..!.  i.  y.  120.)  [E.B.J.] 
BORA.  rURRMiu&l 

BOIffiETOMAGUS(tronM),theclitert«ywnofthc 

Van;;iones,  who  wore  on  tlx'  It  ft  bank  of  the  Kliine 
south  of  Mam*.  Tlie  podtion  of  Wornu  on  the  ruad 
between  Maha  and  StratAmrg  identifles  it  with  the 
l$iirlH^ti<in:i^iis  of  the  Itlnorarii'!!.    The  town  was  also 
designated,  like  ntiwt  rf  the  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  bj 
tiie  name  of  the  people,  as  we  see  in  the  emtmeration 
of  Ammianus  (xvi.  2):  "  Ar^^eatontORi  ....  N'  - 
ineta«,  et  Vangionas  et  Mogunttaenm  dvitate^  bar- 
liana  paiMeBlies.'*  The  name  WomMtim,  which  wa.s 
in  \w.  in  the  middle  riL'f";.  acconlin!:  to  D'Anvillc,  is 
evidently  a  corruption  of  liorbetuniagus^^  [G.  L.] 
f      . .       RORCOVICUS,  /roHM-eteedf,  on  the  line  of  the 
ttfti/. /;    v.,i]„ni  in  Rrifain,  mentkoed  for  the  first  time  in 
i'y,  the  NotUia  JJignitatuin.  [U.  G,  I..] 

^  BOREim,  BORI'ON  (BSpttov  &tpoy).  I.  (Jim 
TtgOHtu),  a  proni'infory  on  tlip  W.  roast  ^f  ( 'yror.aira. 
fnrmins;  tlie  K.  hracilami  of  tht-  Greattir  Syrtis,  ami  tlif 
W.  bountiary  of  the  Cyrenaic  I'cntajxilis,  lu'lii^^  a  little 
S\V.  of  Hi'-iii  riil.  s  or  Ik-ri-nioe.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836; 
lMin.v.4.;  I'tol.  iv.  4.§  .'l;5Wwa?n.p.447,  whcrethe 
error  of  7tK)  for  70  is  obvious;  Barth,  Wandtrmgcn, 
&«•.  p.  Adjacent  to  the  promontory  was  a 

small  ix)rt  ;  but  tlierc  was  a  inurh  more  considerable 
aea-[>ort  town  of  the  mxtw  nanif,  further  S.,  whi<  h  | 
was  inhabited  by  a  ^at  number  of  Jews,  who  an'  1 
aaid  to  have  ascribed  their  temple  in  this  place  to  | 
S'lomon.    Justinian  convi-rti-d  the  temple  into  a  | 
Christian  church,  compelled  the  Jews  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  fortified  the  place,  us  an  important 
post  aj^ainst  the  attacks  of  the  barliarians  (/tin.  Ant. 
f.  66;  Tab.  PeuU  }  Stadiatm.  Le.\  Procop.  A€d{f. 

vi.  2).  The  exact  pnrition  of  this  sonthem  Borenm 
is  ditRcidt  to  ilrt- nuiiic.    (I^irili,  /.  r.  Svini  s.) 

2.  (rt.  Pedro  and  North  Ca]>f),  the  northern 
headland  of  the  island  of  Tapirabane  (^Ceylon)  np|M>- 
site  to  the  promnnforv  r<f  Corv,  in  India.  (I'tol. 

vii.  4.  §  7 :  Marc  lleracd.  p.  26.)  [P.  S.1 
BORB'UH  PBOU.  (BdSMiei'         Ptol.  fi.  2), 

the  most  nofth-WMtem  pranoiitarjr  ef  Ii-r-latxl,  Mtilin 
llftd.  [It.  G.  L.] 

BORGODI,  a  tribe  of  Arabians,  on  the  ea»t  of 
tb"  1'.  iiinsnli.  (Pliny,  vi.  28.  §  .12.)  From  their 
ni  iirliixJurho-Kl  to  the  Catharrri — doubtless  identical 
with  the  Cadara  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  on  ilie  Persian 
Gulf  —  t!:oy  must  h:ivc  bn-n  sitnatcil  Itotwwn  lias 
Anjii  :i\i  \  litis  Musm  ntiom.  Forster  finds  tJie  name  in 
xhc  modern  dodo.  (^roMs,  T)id.  ii.pL  222.)  [G.W.] 

HOItrr.M.  [BonKiM.] 

BOliMANUM.  [I).\ri.\.] 

BGKSII'PA  (B^ffijnro,  Stej-h.  B.;  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  738;  B({/M7{ir]rof,  Joseph,  c.  Apim.  i.  20:  Eth. 
BnptTiinrrivdt),  a  town  in  Babylonia,  according  to 
Strabo,  but  accordin;;  to  ."stephanua,  a  city  of  the 
Clialdaeans.  There  has  been  much  doubt  as  to  its 
exact  situation,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  from  the 
notice  in  Stepluums,  that  it  nmst  have  Im^  ii  in  the 
aoathem  part  of  Babylonia.  It  is,  however,  more 
likdy  dttt  it  «m  near  Babjion,  aa  Berasras  itntes 
that  Nabonnedtts  (Bebhaaiar)  fled  thither,  on  the 


BORrSTHEKE& 

capture  of  Babylon  by  Cynw.  (Joseph,  e.  A pinn.  i. 
20  :  Euscb.  Praep.  Etang.  ix.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  BarsiU  (B(^iTa)of  Itolemy  (v.  20. 
§  G,  riii.  20.  §  28)  repmoili the  same  pLice.  Stralu 
{l.  c.)  states  that  Bonippn  was  mcied  to  Apollo  and 
Diana;  and  tlmt  it  abonnded  in  a  species  of  bat 
(viKTfpts),  which,  when  salted,  was  used  for  food. 
He  mentioos  also  a  sect  of  Chaldaean  astnmomera 
who  were  called  Banripi>oni.  probably  because  thev 
roiJed  in  that  town.  According  to  Justin  (xii.  13) 
Alexander,  on  his  riitam  from  India,  when  warned 
by  the  Map  not  to  enter  Babylon,  retired  to  Bor- 
.sip]>a.  then  a  desortnl  place. 

it  has  been  suspected  in  modem  dajs  that  the 
ancient  Beraippa  is  represented  by  the  celebrated 
inoiri  l  of  the  Birs-i-Ximrud,  and  >fr  Ilidi  ( }fi  »i. 
on  JSabj/lon^  p.  73)  remarks  that  the  word  Jiirt  luu 
no  meanng  in  Arabic  (the  eoramon  language  of  the 
ci-tintry).  while  these  rnni.s  .are  callc<l  by  the  uati\  es 
which  resembles  the  Borsippa  of  Strubo 
(  i  !  i  1.  1'.  79).  Ho  adds,  that  the  Chaldee  word, 
Bursip,  fnnn  which  the  GrrH-ks  took  their  name,  ia, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  the  name  uf  a  pbwo  in 
Babel,  near  the  Tower.  (Rich,  te.)  On  Oe  blade 
obcli*k  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Simrnd,  Col.  Baw- 
linson  reads  the  n,ime  Bonsijipa,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  cities  of  Shinar,  remarkinfjr  that 
in  his  o)>inion  this  natiic  is  nmloubted;  as  it  fx-i  nrs 
in  every  notice  of  Babylon,  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  latest,  being  written  indifferently,  Bartsebah, 
Bartseleb,  or  Baitaln.  Jourm,  xiL  pt.  2,  pp. 
436-7.)  [v.] 

BOHY'STHENES  (Bepwr««i^i),  BORU'. 
STHENES  (Inscr.  ap.  Gruter.  pp.  297,  453),  after- 
wanls  DANA PK IS  (Ad^airpts  :  Dnieper ,  Dnytpr, 
or  Dnepr),  the  chief  rim  of  Scythia,  accofding  tft 
the  early  writers,  or,  according  ^to  the  Liter  nomrn- 
clature,  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  and,  next  to  the  Lster 
(Danube),  tlie  largest  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Euxine,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a  very  earl/ 
period,  probably  aboat  tibe  tniddte  of  the  seventh 
century  u.  c.  (Eudoc.  p.  294;  Tzetz.  ud  //(.«.  j  p. 
24,  25,  Gaiat. ;  Hermann,  Opute.  vol  ii.  p.  SOU; 
Ukert,  Geogr.  fte.  Tol.iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  17.)  By  means 
of  tlie  Constant  intorconrse  kept  up  witli  lln'  Gre<'k 
colonies  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  through 
the  narrativea  of  iraTeHers,  it  was  familiar  to 
the  Gn-eks  than  even  the  lster  itself;  ami  .Aristotle 
reproaches  the  Athenians  for  spending  whole  days  in 
tin  market  phoe,  Bstenhif  to  the  wonderfiil  stories 
of  voyaL"er>  w  ho  had  retiinuxl  from  the  Ph.-isis  and 
the  B4>ry..»theues  {iip.  Alh.  i.  p.  6;  comp.  Lkcrt,  pp. 
36,  449).  Herodotus,  who  had  himself  seen  it,  and 
who  reganlc<l  it  .is  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
river  of  the  earth  (iv.  17,  18,  53)  after  the  2\ile, 
dc.Ncribes  it  a.s  falling  into  the  I'ontns  (/?/ari- &a) 
in  the  middle  of  the  caast  of  Sythia;  and,  .as  known 
as  far  up  ;is  the  flistrict  called  GEiiitlifs,  forty  days' 
sail  from  its  n  ;  iv.  53:  respecting  thediffk-ulty 
whieh  some  lia^e  l  .and  in  the  number,  Haelir's 
note;  but  it  should  be  obtien'cd  that,  as  the  vuiin 
object  of  Herodotus  is  not  to  describe  how  for  it  was 
Tuiriffablf,  hot  how  for  it  was  bfovn,  he  might  be 
snp]i<»>ed  to  use  the  word  v\<!or  in  a  kmee  scn.vc,  only, 
in  c.  71,  he  distinctly  says  tliat  the  river  is  nari- 
goNa,  wfonkitri$,  a«  fiur  as  the  Genrfai).  Above 
tMs  its  ooorae  was  nnknown;  bnt  below  Gerrhos  it 
flowwl  from  N.  to  S.  throtiph  a  country  which  was 
supposed  to  be  desert,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  Scj> 
thiana,  who  dwdt  akmg  its  lower  aovne  tinoogb  a 
distance  of  ten  (or  obvan)  dajiTiail  from  lla  month. 
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Near  the  sea  it&  waters  mingled  with  tliot-c  of  the 
.VKis  (Boug)f  that  is,  as  the  historian  prrij'^^rly 
explaitu,  the  two  rivcni  fell  Hito  a  small  lake 
(«Aos),  a  tenn  fairly  applicable  to  the  land-locked 
pulf  »till  called  the  Lake  of  Dnieprortkoi,  just  us 
tlw  Sea  of  Amn  also  was  called  a  lake.  The  bc^land 
bctineen  th«  two  rivers  was  called  the  Promontory  of 
Bi|i|ioUiis  ('\Trir6\«D  &Kf>7i),  and  upon  it  stood  the 
t«mpl6  of  tJie  Mother  of  the  GoiIk,  and  htjoai  the 
temple,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  HypaTiis,  the  eelebnted 
Gn-fk  iiilony  (»f  the  Borystlunoitae  [Oi.bia]. 
Though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Nile  for  the 
benefits  it  conferred  on  the  people  living;  on  its  shores, 
II.  ri".! -tiLS  regarded  the  liDrvstlifiies  a>  Miqassiiip, 
in  tlicse  re&fects,  all  other  rivers;  for  the  pastures  on 
its  banks  were  most  rich  and  beauttfbl,  and  tiie  cnl- 
tiviitoj  land  inont  fertile;  its  fish  were  most  abundant 
fnd  cxcelient;  it  was  motit  sweet  to  drink,  and  its 
stream  was  dear,  while  tfaa  ndfrbboiirinft  rivcm  were 
turbid:  and  at  its  mouth  thcro  were  larpo  saltinp- 
pitji,  and  plenty  of  great  tihh  fur  fnlting.  (Comp. 
Kcynin.  Fr.  66,  foil.,  ed.  Hudson,  840,  foil,  ed.  Hei- 
Cfkc;  Dio  Chrj^wst.  Or.  xxxi.  p.  75;  Eustath.  nrf 
IHom.  Perieg.  311 ;  Tlin.  ix.  15.  s.  17.)  The  only 
tributary  which  Herodotus  mentions  is  the  PANTI- 
CiPRS,  fallinf,'  into  the  Borj>thenes  on  its  eaMleni 
side  (iv.  54).  He  considered  the  Gcrrbus  as  a 
blanch  thrown  off  by  the  Bory.sthencs  (iv.  56;  Okr- 
Riius).  The  aoooant  of  Ilt  rinlotus  is,  as  nstial, 
cksely  followed  by  Mela  (ii.  1.  §  6). 

As  to  the  sources  of  the  river,  Herodotus  detlaivs 
that  ndther  he  nor  any  other  Greek  knew  where  they 
ware;  and  tliat  the  Nile  and  the  Borysthencs  were 
the  only  rivers  whose  sources  were  unknown;  and  the 
sonrrea  were  still  unknown  to  Strabo  (ii.  jf.  107,  vii. 
X>.  28'J  ).  riiny  says  tiiat  it  takes  its  rise  amdh;:  the 
Neuri  (iv.  12.  «.  2G;  comp.  S.lln.  l.'>;  Mart.  Cap. 
vi.;  Anim.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  40).  I'toleniy  (iii  5. 
§  16)  assigns  to  tlieriVfertwo  sdnroes;  tlte  northera- 
IDOSt  beuilC  S\V.  (,f  M.  nuiiimis.  in  .1'_>o  l^ws.  and  53° 
lat.,  by  which  he  evidently  ineaas  that  which  is  still 
nfiaHed  as  tlie  sooree  of  the  river,  and  wbirh  lies 
amon;;  llii'  .s-nrmijj>  <if  tlio  Alntsk  \.  n{  Smo- 
Untk  :  the  other  branch  tlows  from  the  lake  Auia- 
doeas,  wUeh  lie  plaeesln  63^  90'  ka|r.,and  SOP  20* 
bt.  Som^  pooprapliprs  suppose  that  this  branch 
was  the  Ikrtxina,  which,  being  regardisl  by  the 
Greeks  us  the  principal  .stream,  gavo  its  name  to  the 
whole  ri\«  r.  i'l  the  licllciiizeii  funn  BopKffdtVrji ;  but 
this  view  iHii  liardly  be  reconcilcHi  witii  the  relative 
positions  as  hud  down  bf -Ptolemyt  onloss  tliaa  bs  an 
error  in  the  numbers. 

The  statement  of  Herodotu-i,  that  the  river  was 
navigable  for  40  days'  sail  from  its  mouth,  is  re- 
peated by  Scymnus  of  Chios  and  other  bte  writeni 
(Scymn.  Fr.  70,  ed.  Hudson,  843,  ed.  Meinekc; 
Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  \u  8) ;  but  Strabo  makes  its 
navigable  course  only  600  stadia,  or  60  geographical 
miles  (vii.  p.  306).  The  discrepancy  may  be  par- 
tially removcil  by  supju^ing  tlio  lonner  statement  to 
ider  to  the  whole  navigation  of  the  river,  which  ex- 
tends (Wsn  Smoleiult  to  the  month,  with  an  inter- 
raptioo  caust-d  by  a  .-frifs  of  thirtr.  n  calarirt.s  near 
Adbefc,  bekfW  A'lVtjT;  and  the  latter  to  tho  uuin- 
termptad  navigation  bdow  these  cataraelst  bnt  still 
th«-  difficulty  remains,  that  tlio  .sf  .nre  last  mrntioncd 
is  260  miles  long;  nor  dues  it  seem  likely  that  He- 
lodotvs  was  afqwainted  with  the  river  above  the 
cataracts. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  is  pkanl  by  Strabo  at  the 
TH*  estrani^  of  tU  Eosinc^  on  the  same  meridian 


w  Ith  r.yzautiuiii,  at  a  diiitanre  of  ."3800  .stadia  frr»ni 
that  city,  and  5000  stadia  from  the  lb  lli\'^[»ont:  op- 
IK>^ite  to  the  mouth  is  an  isl.ind  with  a  hailMiiir(Stnd>. 
i.  p.  G3,  ii.  pp.  71.  107.  125.  vii.  289,  30G).  IMiny 
cives  120  M.  P.  as  the  distance  between  \Xs  mouth 
and  that  of  the  Tyms  {^iMietttr),  and  mentions  the 
lake  into  which  it  fiills  (iv.  12.  s.  20:  see  above). 
I'toiciny  places  its  mouths,  in  the  plural,  in  57*80' 
kng.  and  48°  ao'  lat.  (iii.  5.  §  6).  He  also  gives  a 
list  of  tlw  towns  on  its  banks  (§28).  Dionysins 

I'l  rifL'rtes  (31 1)  states  that  lln'  r  f  ill.>  ii.to  tlie 
Kuxine  in  front  of  the  promontory  of  Cnu-M«*topoa, 
and  (542)  that  the  island  of  Leoee  lay  oj  jiosite  to 
its  month.  [Lkltk.] 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus  re- 
specting the  Tirtaes  of  the  river;  tlie  hter  writais 
tell  u-s  that  its  banks  were  well  wfxnled  (Dio  CbfJ- 
sobt.  Le.\  Amm.  Marc.  c):  and  that  it  waa 
remarkable  for  the  blue  colour  which  it  assumed  in 
the  sumnipr,  and  fur  \\w  li^'btnoss  of  its  water, 
which  Hosted  on  the  top  of  the  water  of  the  Hyp-mis, 
except  when  the  wind  was  S.,  and  then  the  Hypitnis 
wxs  uppermost.     (.\tb.  ii.  p.  42j  Aristok.iVeML 

j  xxiii.  9;  Flin.  xxxi.  5.  s.  31.) 

The  later  writers  call  it  by  the  name  of  Danapris, 
and  sniiiftimcs  confound  it  with  the  Ister  (Anon. 

.  i'tr.  J'otU.  Eux.  p|>.  148,  150,  151,  166;  Gronov. 
pp.  7,  8i  9,  16,  Hudson):  indeed  tliey  make  a  con- 

'  fusion  among  all  the  rivers  from  the  Danube  to  tho 
'I'anaTs,  which  provca  tliat  their  knowlwlge  of  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Kuxine  was  inferior  to  tJiat  Jjos- 
sessed  in  the  classical  period.  (L'kert,  Gtogr.  vol. 
iii.  p.  191.)  A  few  minor  particuhurs  may  be  found 
in  the  following  writers  (Marcian.  Herae.  p.  55; 
Priscian.  Perieg.  304,  556;  Avien.  iMtcript.  Orb. 
721 ).    Kes{>eoting  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and 

.  the  jieople  liorysthcncitaa,  see  Oi.niA.      [I'.  S.] 
BOSAHA  (B(^afia)|  a  town  of  the  iiachalitae 

I  (Ptol.  vi.  7),  at  the  south-east  of  AraUa,  near  the 

'  Didymi  Months.  [S<<c  Bah.v.]  Forstcr  finds  it  in 
Matora^  a  Uttle  to  tlie  soutii.ot  l{us-el-UaiL  (^Arabia^ 
voLii.pw189.)  [O.W.] 

BO'SPORI  S  CIMMirTTIT'S  (B({(rirof-.>j  Kinui- 
plot,  Herod,  iv.  12, 100;  K.tfififpiK6i,  Stnib.;  i'oiyb.: 
Strait  of  Yeni  Kald),  the  narrow  passage  oconecting 
the  I'alus  Maootis  with  the  Euxiiie.  The  Cimme- 
rians, to  whom  il  owes  its  name  (iStrab.  vii.  p.  309, 
xi.  p.  494),  are  described  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  ocean-stream,  immerseti  in  dark- 
ness, and  unblcst  by  tho  ntys  of  Helios.  This 
people,  belonging  partly  to  legend,  and  portly  to  his- 
tory, seem  to  have  bwn  the  chief  occupant.s  of  tlie 
Taiiric  Chersonese  {Crimta),  .ind  of  the  territory 
between  that  jieninsula  and  the  river  Tyras  {iMie*- 
ter),  when  the  Greeks  settled  on  the.se  c^^tasts  in  the 
7th  centurj'  b.  c.  (Grote,  JJisL  of  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p.  313.) 

1  lit!  length  of  the  strait  wss  estimated  at  60 
stadia  (Polyb.  iv.  39),  and  its  breadth  varied  from 
30  (Polyb.  /.  c.)  to  70  stadia.    (Stnib.  p.  310.) 
An  inscription  disco^'ered  on  a  marble  colmnn  states 
tliat  in  the  year  1068,  Prince  Gieb  measured  the 

sea  on  the  ii  e,  ai;.l  t!i  it  the  ili>lani  r  ri  i.;ii  'J'niiit(trti- 
C(m(7ainan)  to  KtrUch  was  9,384  talhoms.  (Jones, 
TVoeds,  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  greater  part  of  the 
(hannel  is  lined  willi  sand  banks,  and  is  shallow,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Polybius,  and  as  it  may  always 
lie  expected  to  remnn,  f^om  the  crookedness  of  the 
passage,  which  ))revent.s  the  fair  rush  of  the  strrani 
from  the  N.,  and  tavours  the  accumulation  of  de- 
posit. Bnt  the  sounding*  deepen  as  tba  fvmgb 
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opeoi  into  tin  EnxSna.  (  Jotm.  (hog,  Soe.  toL  i 
p.  106.) 

Fui^pMom  or  Bosporus,  th«  motropolis,  a  Mi- 

hsiMl  coluiiy,  wa.'.  t-ituated  on  tlio  W.  oj^c  of  the 
•tnuty  where  tiie  breaUlb  of  the  cluuiuel  was  about 
8  milea.  (Strab.  p.  309.)  [PAimcArABVM.] 
From  Pantii-ajiaetiin  the  tirritory  extended,  on  a  low 
Jerel  line  of  coast  well  known  to  the  Athenian  iner- 
dumb,  ftradBataiiMorssO  stadia  (Stnb.  2Le.),  or 
700  stadia  (Arri:in,  Pfripl.  Mar.  F.uj-.)  to  Theo- 
doeia,  also  a  Milesian  colony.  [I'heouosia.J 
The  diBbnoce  of  distaooe  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  lower  c^timatp  Winp  probably  inl.ind  ili-t;iiu(^; 
the  otlier,  tlie  wiudirij;  circuit  of  the  coji-st-  littwif  a 
these  two  porta  lay  the  folhiwing  towns  from  N.  to 
iS.:  DiA  (riin.  iv.  24;  Stoph.  B.  places  it  on  the 
Pliasis  *.  r.  Tyr&claiu  of  Ptolemy,  iii.  6);  Nym- 
I'HAErM  (NuM^x«o»'.  Ptol.  /.  c;  Strab.  p.  309;  Piin. 
I.e.;  Anon.  P>'-ripl.  Mar.  Kux.),  of  which  there  are 
ruin.s  (Jones,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  214);  AcnA('Aicpa, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  494;  Anon.  Peripi.;  Vlin.  L  c. ;  Hiero- 
cles);  Cytaka  or  C\tae  (Kvrcua,  Steph.;  Kvrai, 
Anon.  Peripi.;  Plin.  /.  c);  Cazeca  (Kd(tKa, 
Arrian,  Peripi),  280  stadia  from  Theodosia.  To 
the  M.  of  Panticapaeom  lay,  at  a  distance  of  20 
atidia  (Strab.  p.  310),  Mtrmecidm  (Mvp^^Kioc, 
fitiab.  Lc,  p.  494 ;  Mel.  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Plin.  /.  c),  and,  at 
doiible  that  distance,  Pabtukmium  (nofiSdytoif, 
Strab.  L  «.).  BesideB  the  territmy  ahready  de- 
scrilKMl,  ilir  kiiis:.s  of  tlie  Bosjiorus  had  poBsessions 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  Tlieir  cities  com- 
flMRcfog  with  the  N.  are  CaomnouM  (Kj^cpi- 
Kop,  Strab.  p.  494),  formerly  called  CKimEKioN 
(Plin.  vi.  6:  Ttmrukf)i  Patrakus  (Ilar/MM^f, 
Strabw  I  c.) ;  Cm  MnmoRUM  (Kirm,  Kifwot, 

Strab.  I.e.;  Aiini.  Ptrlpl.;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  19.  §  5; 
Sietma)f  where  wad  the  moDument  of  the  Queen 
GooMMaoia;  and  Pbawaoobia  (Tmuhttahm  or 
Taman).  [Piiasaooria.] 

The  political  limits  of  the  Cimmerian  Honpoms 
varied  oonsiderablj.  la  ita  palmiest  days  tlie  terri- 
tory extended  as  far  N.  as  tin'  Tanais  (Strab.  p. 
495),  while  to  the  W.  it  was  bounded  on  the  inland 
•Ida  bjr  the  moantaine  «f  Thaodosia.  This  ftctile 
btit  narrow  rr^jion  was  the  qraiiary  of  (Irpcrp,  cspe- 
ciiilly  of  Athens,  wliich  drew  annually  from  it  a 
supply  of 400^000  medimai  of  com. 

Panticapaeom  was  the  capital  of  a  Greek  kingdom 
which  existed  for  several  centories.  The  sucoeHsion 
of  its  kings,  extending  for  several  centuries  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  would  be  venr  obscure 
were  it  not  kr  certain  passages  in  Strabo^  Diodorns 
Siculus,  Lucian,  Polyacnas,  and  Constaiitine  Por- 
plilfrogeiMta,  with  the  coins  and  inaoriptians  found 
eo  the  eoasts  of  the  Blade  fiea. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  tniimcrato 
the  aeries  oif  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  as  full  in- 
fxTmation  ii  under  meet  of  the  heads  i^ren  in  the 
jyictiorvin/  cf  Biography.  The  list  has  bi-eu  drawn 
up  mainly  from  the  article  in  Er$ck  and  Uruber't 
EnejfdopSdk,  compared  with  Edchel,  vol.  iii.  pw 
3O0,  and  Clinton,  Ifcfl.  vol.  ii.  App.  13  ;  sec 

also  i/e'm.  de  I' Acad,  des  Inter,  vol.  vi.  p.  549; 
BhmI  Bodietto,  AmUgmtit  GrtcfHet  dm  Bosphore 


B.  C. 
502—480. 
480—438. 
431—427. 


tOB  THBACIUS. 
*  *  *  A%hdirvalof9Q  Tears. 


FtnADgnat^ 

Archaeanactidoe 

Spartanu  (oo  oobi  ^Murtocm)  • 
findifmif       _        _  . 


Satyroa 

Leut-nn 

Spartacos  II.'  - 
PaiTndes 

Satyrus  IL 

Prytanis 

Eomelns 

Siiartacus  III.  - 


B.C. 

.  407— 

-  39.*?— .LW. 

-  363-^348. 

-  M»— 8ia 

3ia 

-  310—309. 
•   300  304. 

-  .•?04— L"<4. 


Here  the  copies  of  Diodorus  desert  as.  The  following 
names  have  been  made  ont  finom  LnciaB  and  Foljae- 

in  the  inten-al  Ix'twcen  Spcirtacns  III.  and 
•Mithridates,  to  whom  the  last  Pary-'s^Hlfs  surre.i- 
dered  Ua  Uagdom. 
Leocanor,  treachenmslj  murdered.  (Lucian, 

r«car.  50.) 

EnUotns,  basteid  bnlher  of  LeoMaor.  (Lndan, 

Toxnr.  51.) 
SatjTus  III.    (Pitlyaenus,  viii.  55.) 
Gor<.:ippus.  (Pe^jacmia,  &&) 
Spurtocus  IV. 

Parysades  II.,  who  gave  up  the  crown  to  Mithri- 
dates. 

Mitiuidates  VI.,  Idog  of  Pontos. 
Madiares,  regent  m  the  Bospoms  nnder  hia 
firther  ftr  14  yetia. 


Phamaccs  IL  - 
Aiander  -  •  . 

Soriboniu.s,  usnrpcr 
Polcmon  I. 

Pythodoris         -  -  .    .  — . 

KliocnjKiris  I.,  and  his  brother  Ootys. 
Saui-onuites  I.,  Im  wife  Gepaepiri^  contem.  with 
Ilberius. 


B.  C. 

-  63--48. 

-  46—14. 

-  14—13. 

-  13—12. 


PolcmoQ  II.  • 
ICthridatetn.  ... 

Cotys     -  -  -  . 

Ilhescuporis,  contem.  witJi  Domitian. 
SauromatcM  II.,  ooQiera.  with  Tngan. 

Cutvs  II..  died  A.  ».  132. 


A.D. 

38 — 12. 
42—49. 
49—88. 


Khaunielulccs 
Kupator 
S;uir(iinafos  III. 
l^hescuporiti  111. 
CotyiUL, 


-  132—164. 

-  164 


with  Carualla  and  Semtia. 


A.I). 

-  235—239. 

-  235—269. 

-  276. 


lainthemenu  > 
Rheecnporia  IV. 

SauromatoS  IV.  (V.)  - 
Teiranee  reigned  2  or  3  years. 
Thothoreee  reigned  25  years,  cotan.  with  Dio- 

detian. 

Saoromates  V.  (VI.)     -  .  802—305. 

[RbadamMdis  or  Bhadampsis]  -  31 1—819. 
Sauromates  VL  (VIL)   -  -  306 — 320. 

KhescuporisV.  ...  320 — 344. 
Saiminat»VlI.(VIIL) 

[E.  R.  J.] 

BOSPORUS  THRA'CiUS  (BArwopoj  ep?«iof: 
Eth.  Bmnr^pMf,  Boovepfa,  Banropiortft,  Bovirapir. 

v6%,  Steph.  B.:  Adj.  Bosporanus,  Bosporeus,  Bosixiri- 
cuH,  Hosporius),  the  strait  which  unites  the  waten 
of  the  Kuxine  and  the  Pkopontis. 

I.  The  Name.  —  Acrnrdinir  to  legend,  it  wa«  licrr* 
that  the  cow  lo  made  her  jasisige  from  one  continent 
t4i  the  other,  and  hence  the  name,  celebrated  alike  in 
the  fiOilee  and  the  hiitwy  «f  aalaqnity.  (ApoUod* 
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8. 1.  §  2.)   Before  this  it  had  been  called  U6pos 

Bpcfifioy.  (Apollod.  /.  c.)  Aftonvanl.s  the  natives 
flMxe  it  the  atune  of  VLvcus  h^9opo%.  (Diony.s.  op. 
SirtA.  xlL  ]t.  566.)  Finanj-  the  ejpithct  i:)^aKu,f 
came  into  (Strah.  /.  c;  Honnl.  iv.  83;  EiiMath. 

ad  Uiont/s.  Perieg.  140.)  Sometimes  t6  o^6itA  rov 
Ilirrov.  (Xenopb.;  Strab.;  Polyb.)  8o  abo  the 
Latin  writi-rs  Os  I'onticum  (Tno.  Ann.  ii.  54),  Os 
i'outi  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4,  58),  and  Ostium  Ponti  (Cic 
INnMiihttllda<L  19.  §5)  caHsit 
"  rna-ili-s."  and  dtnoef  it  into  the  .strait  "  fauces " 
and  the  mouth  lU  modem  uarno  is  tho 

Cai—iaf  0/  Camlmti»opb,  in  Twrkiah  Bo^ku. 

IL  PfiysicalFtttturti'.  —  Tho  on-sm  of  the  Thra- 
dan  Bosporus  has  attracted  atteutiou  from  the 
earliest  times ;  among  the  ancients  the  commonly 
receivwl  opinion  wa.<,  tliat  the  Kiixinc  h.ul  Ixkmi 
originally  .separated  from  the  Moditcrraiiciui,  and 
that  this  channel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  UellespcHit,, 
had  been  made  by  some  violent  effort  of  nature,  or 
by  the  so-called  deluge  of  Deucalion.  (Ditxl.  v.  47; 
riin.  vL  1  ;  comp.  AA(L  Met^ornlog.  i.  14,  24.) 
The  geological  appearances,  whitli  imply  volcanic 
action,  confirm  this  current  tradition.  Clarke  (7ra- 
veU,  vol.  ii.)  and  Androssy  (  Voyage  a  I'Embouchurt 
la  Mer  Soire,  ou  Easai  sur  U  Boiphort)  have 
noticed  the  igneou!>  character  of  the  rodu  on  either 
Bid«  «r  the  channel.  StriflUud  (QmL  Trmt. 
Sod  series,  toL  p.  386),  ui  his  paper  on  the  geo- 
)<ig7  of  this  district,  states  that  these  pyrogenous 
rocks,  consisting  of  trachyte  and  trachytic  conglome* 
nte,  jamtnide  throogh  beds  cf  slate  and  limestone, 
which,  from  the  feasils  they  contain,  he  assigns  to 
tll6  Silurian  system.  Th<'  pn  vailing  colonr  of  these 
Tadk%  is  greenish,  owiqg  to  the  pmeooe  of  copper, 
wfaieh  gave  the  nam*  of  OyaiMM  to  tiie  weather- 
Ix-aten  rocks  of  the  Symplegades.  (DuuUny,  Vol- 
ooMos,  p.  335.)  This  cbanoel  forms,  in  its  wiiidiDgs, 
a  diain  of  ssfen  hdns.  Aeoording  to  the  law  of  all 
( stTxarics,  thc^e  seven  vvindin2:s  are  indicated  by  seven 
promoatohes,  fanning  as  many  corresponding  bays 
«D  the  eppoaite  coast;  the  prcjectloBS  on  u»  em 
shore  Ix'ini:  siinilnr  to  the  indentations  on  the  other. 
Seven  currents,  in  difierent  directions,  follow  the 
wiodinga  of  the  coast.  Each  has  a  counter  eiuivot, 
and  the  water,  driven  witli  violence  into  the  separate 
hays,  dows  upward  in  an  op]KJsite  direction  in  the 
other  half  of  the  channel.  This  phenomenon  lias 
been  noticed  by  Polybius  (iv.  43);  lie  di'-ctilx's  "  the 
current  as  iirat  striking  against  the  promontory  of 
tiailliaeillll  FVom  thence  it  is  deflected  and  forced 
a^^aiast  the  oppa^iti^  sido  of  Asia,  and  thence  in  like 
manner  buck  again  to  that  of  Europe,  at  the  lles- 
tiai>an  promontory,  and  from  thence  to  Eons,  and 
fiii.illy  to  tlie  point  of  Byzantium.  At  this  point,  a 
fcniall  jart  of  the  stream  enters  tlie  Uom  or  Port, 
while  the  rest  or  grejiter  part  flows  awaj  towards 
Clialcedon,"  Rennel  (Comp.  Geog.  vol,  iL  p.  404), 
in  his  discussion  upon  the  harbour  current  of  Con 
stantinopii-,  renmrkit  that  it  i>  ]<n*liablc  Polybius  was 
nut  altogether  accurate  in  bis  description  of  the  in- 
dented motions  of  the  stmun,  or  where  he  says  tliat 
the  outer  corrent  flows  towanl  Chaleedun.  The 
fttcoin  in  a  crooked  passage  is  not  (as  Foljbius 
soppoaes)  bandied  aboat  fivm  ens  pcrfot  to  another, 
but  is  rather  thrown  off  from  one  bay  to  the  Imiv  on 
the  cfpoaite  aide,  bj  the  ageocj  of  the  intermediate 
point. 

Herodotus  (iv.  85)  DmIcM  tlM  length  of  the  Bos- 
posw  to  be  120  stama,  bat  doea  not  state  where  it 
ut^m  or  flDda,  Fo^jUn  (I?.  39)  assigiu  to  it  the 


same  length;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  general 

coinputation,  the  nieaMiri'incnt  biMiij;  made  from  the 
New  Castles  to  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chaloedon. 
(Mthnan's  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  5 ;  comp.  Menippos, 
tip.  Steph.  IS.  M.  r.  Xa\ichi<DV.)  The  n>al  length 
appears  to  be  about  17  miles.  The  breadth  is  va- 
riously estimated  diflerent  writers.  Strabo  (ii. 
p.  125;  comp.  vii.  p.  319)  sivms  to  «»y  the  narrow- 
est part  is  4  stadia  broad,  and  Herodotus  (/.  c ) 
makes  the  width  the  same  at  the  entrance  faito  the 
Euxinp.  Bnt  Polybius  (iv.  43)  says  the  narrowest 
part  is  jdwttt  the  Hermaran  promoutoiy,  somewhere 
midwaj  between  the  two  catfemities.  and  eompatet 
the  breadth  at  not  less  than  5  stadia.  Pliny  (It, 
24)  says  that  at  the  spot  w  here  Dareius  Joined  the 
bridge  the  distance  was  500  paces.  Chesiiey  (£«- 
pxl.  Euphnit.  vol.  i,  p.  326)  makes  out  the  width 
at  the  narrowest  jKiint,  between  JiumiU-Uitiir  and 
Anaddli-/Iudr,  to  be  about  600  yards.  Further 
onwards  the  i  hannel  varies  in  breadtli,  from  600  or 
700  yards  to  about  1000  )'ards,  and  at  tli«  gate  of 
the  Seraglio  it  extends  as  far  as  1640  yards.  The 
two  great  contim-nts,  thouLrh  so  hlij^htly  removed 
from  one  another,  are  not,  it  beems,  as  PUny  (vi.  I) 
states,  quite  within  the  range  of  the  hnmaa  voioe, 
nor  can  the  singmg  of  the  birds  on  floe  ooast.  nor 
tho  barking  of  dogs  on  the  otiier,  be  heatd.  With 
regard  to  the  well-known  theorj-  of  Polybius  as  to 
the  choking  up  of  the  Black  Sea  (Kuxeinus),  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  soundings  which  have  been 
made  in  this  strait  show  a  great  depth  «f  water. 
(Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

m.  Hi$tory  and  A  tUiquitieg. — The  pressing  for* 
ward  by  the  Hellenic  race  towards  the  cast  about 
twelve  centttriee  before  oar  aera,  when  regarded  aa 
an  historical  event,  is  calM  As  Espeffition  of  the 
ArL'on.'iut-s  to  Cokhis.  Acxording  to  Hiunboldt 
(^CosmoSf  vol.  iL  p.  140,  luig.  traus.),  the  actual 
reality,  whidi  in  this  narration  is  clothed  in  a  mj- 
thicnl  garb,  or  niingletl  with  ideal  features  to  whidl 
the  minds  of  the  narrators  gave  birth,  was  the  ful* 
fihnent  of  s  national  desire  to  open  the  inhospitable 
Euxine.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  names  of 
many  of  the  phices  of  the  two  opposite  coasts  bear 
evidence  to  thdr  soppoeed  comwetion  with  this  period 
of  Grecian  ailvi-ntiire,  while  tlie  crowd  of  temples  and 
votive  altars  which  were  scattered  lu  such  bvihh 
profusion  upon  the  richly  wooded  banks  of  the  strait 
di-spLiyed  the  enterprise  or  the  fears  of  the  later 
marinerti  who  ventured  on  the  traces  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. Tlic  Bosporus  has  been  minutely  descrii)ed 
by  r>ionysiu.s  of  15y/antium,  the  nntlmr  of  an  avd- 
wAoi/i  Bo(ni6pov,  al>out  A.  i>.  I'JU  (iludjwin,  Geog. 
Minor,  vol.  iii.).  and  by  P.  Gyllius,  a  Freneb  triU 
Teller  of  the  16th  century  ((Imnovii  Tlirmunia, 
vol.  vi.  \).  .3086),  Toumcfort  (  Vogage  au  Levant, 
Lettri'  xv.),  and  Vott  Hiomier  (Comlawliiqpsl  tmd 
die  Jioipcrm). 

A.  The  European  Coatt. 

1.  AlAXTRiox  {Fundtiklu),  an  altar  erected  to 
Ajox,  son  of  Telamon,  and  the  temple  of  Ptolcmaens 
I*htkdelphus,  to  whom  the  BjMntiuea  paid  divine 
honaum,  (Dionys.  B.) 

S.  nmu.TitKRMAim8(J>«elltHasel«or  A«db 

Stone),  a  rrrk  diMimjuishc'l  for  its  fonn;  the  ruud- 
stead  near  this  rock  was  fonnerly  called  Pkntkcori* 
cox,  or  Anchorage  of  the  Flfl^-oared  Ships.  Not 
far  fnrtn  this  was  tlif  .Tah  i.sn  m.  <  all."d  by  the  latt-r 
Greeks  I)iru>Ki<>.N,  or  double  column,  .and  the  laurel 
grove.   (Comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  r.  AApyi}-) 
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a.  AlWHlAS  {Ortahn). 

4.  AXAPLCs  {KuruiKheme)  or  ViciTS  Mi- 
CHAKUCt'S,  from  the  celebrated  chnrvh  to  the  arrh- 
angel  Michael,  which  CoiLstaiitino  the  Great  erected 
(SoMtneil,  H.  E,  U,  3),  and  Justinian  mnewtd  with 
so  modi  magnificence.  (I'rtnup.  Ardif.  i.  8.)  In 
the  5th  muiin  tliis  jilato  was  remarkable  for  the 
btjUtcs  or  Pillar  i»tRt».   (Cedrcniu,  p.  S4U.) 

5.  HismE  {AmamSBin),  the  point  of  the  nckj 
promontory  which  here  ^lul^s  in  tin-  I5i)sj>iru.s  within 
ita  narrowest  breadth,  and  therefore  produces  tlie 
mnatflit  ean«nt  in  tiM  channel  i^tya.  f*vfta,  I'olyb. 
/.  r.).  n<'re  ht(«xl  the  cliiin  h  I'f  S.  Tln'<4loni.  in 
wbicb,  uniltT  Alexius,  the  sod  of  Alaauel  Comiicnus, 
the  eiinsi'irary  against  the  PntneelMUt  ivas  cow- 
menced.    (I.f  I'i  mu,  Bait  Empire,  vol.  xvi.  p.  314.) 

6.  CiiiiLAE  {^iieUk)f  a  hajr  ou  which  was  a  temple 
to  Artemis  Dietymw. 

7.  rU0.M0NT<>IUr.M  HEP.M.\r.t  M(/?»'(Wu7|-/^/ )■«,;»•"), 

the  pruiiKMitory  at  tlic  f(X>t  of  which  Mandruclcs  built 
the  oridfB  of  Darciiu,  thoufi^b  its  site  most  not  be 

lo-ikx!  fur  i'!  a  ^trail:ht  liiH*  lietwpon  liuinili-Uitdr 
aiid  AntiduU-Uiaar,  but  a  little  hi;:ber  up,  where 
the  sea  is  more  trani^uil.  On  thin  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  wen-  tl»f  old  lyuttUg  wliidi,  under  the  Gitfk 
empire,  were  uwd  as  folate  pri.v)n.s,  under  the  tre- 
meiKloiu  name  of  1x4110,  or  towers  of  ohlirion (Gibbon, 
vol.  iii.  jL  oy  and  smw  de>-troyfd  and  strenjjfhtMifd 
b/  M'diiiiiiaii-d  11.  before  the  ^il•£;e  of  Constantinople. 

8.  PoRTt's  MuuEKUH  {BdUaUnum^  Plin.  ir.  12 ; 
emnp.  Sfriili.  \\  $.r.  rwaiKowuKu). 

'J.  Sim  8  Lastiiknks  or  Lkontiiknes  (Stmia^ 
Steph.  B.  /.  c),  TIk-  roa-iinj;  in  I'liny  (Z.  c.)  idiould 
be  Lfostlit'iM'^.  iii>tfail  of  Ca.««tlieDes,  called  by  the 
later  llyi;iiiiiiies  Sistlieiies  (Nifeph.  p.  35:  comp. 
F.piyram  by  Leont.  Sthol.  Anth»l.  I'lanud,  284),  the 
fairest,  larfrest,  aad  most  wnwrkabto  haihonr  of  tbe 
whole  B<i^jH»nis. 

Id.  Cai  tk-s  Bacchiak  (JewiX'oO,  ro  called  be- 
cause the  currents,  dancing  lilte  JJacchaoals,  beat 
against  tbe  sliore. 

11.  I'HARMACIA  (Therajrin),  derived  its  name 

fnim  the  poison  which  Medea  threw  upon  the  OQai<t. 
The  euphemism  of  later  agea  hnt  coaverted  the 
piixiii  into  licaltli. 

12.  Claves  Poim  (^K^tliisoi),  the  kqr  of  the 
Kazine,  as  hen  the  flnt  Tiew  of  the  qm  sen  is  ob- 
tained. 

13.  Sinus  PnoruKDUs  (JRa$vtco\wos :  Bujuk- 
derth). 

14.  SiM.vs  {MiMthufmu'). 

15.  tx;urrRiMAa  (JSarigwny. 

16.  Snurami  (/KLmiU'kawdk,  Poljrb.  ir.  39). 

StralM)  (vii.  p.  319)  r.ills  it  tlio  temj.le  of  iho  By- 
aantines,  and  the  one  on  tlie  o{^M«ite  sliore  tbe  tcniiilc 
of  the  Chdcedonians.  Tbe  Qenaese  eaetleo,  whidi 

defi-n.It'd  the  Stmit  .'md  fcvied  the  toll  of  the  nos]io- 
rus  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  sita- 
ated  en  the  sunmits  of  two  opposite  bills. 

17.  (ivi'oi'oi.is  ( A.'fin'W.<'7,. ),  tin-  ni.iss  of  rook 
which  closes  the  harbour  of  liujukliman  (PouTr.s 
KraBsionvM). 

18.  Cy.vm-  AF  lN9ri>AE  (Kuai'foi,  Herod,  iv.  85. 
89;  Di«*l.  V.  47,  xi.  3;  Strab.  i.  p.  21  :  I>em.  <A» 
/Vs.  Leg.  p.  429  ;  Jvm«"X^o*»J,  Earip.  Med.  2, 
1263;  Iptiif].  in  Taur.  241;  Ajiollod.  i.  9.  §  22; 
n\ayKTal.  Afxdl.  Khod.  iv.  860,  939;  comp.'riin. 
vi.  r_'),  the  i>l  inds  which  lie  otV  tlic  month  of  the 
channel.  Strafw  (p.  319)  eorrec  tly  desi  rilH-s  their 
number  and  situation ;  he  calls  thetn  "  two  little 
isles^  one  apon  the  Eurapnui,  and  the  other  en  the 
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A.siatie  .side  of  the  stnit,  i^antad  ftvDi  Mcb  oUmt 

by  2U  stadia."  The  more  ancient  accoonta,  repre- 
senting; them  as  sometimes  sefarated,  and  at  other 
times  joiued  toirether,  were  expUined  by  Tooniofurt. 
who  observed  that  each  of  them  consists  of  one 
crarriry  inland,  but  that  when  the  sea  is  distniiied  the 
water  (itvi  Ts  the  lower  j«rts,  so  as  to  make  tlie  dif- 
ferent points  of  either  resemble  insular  rocks.  Tlie/ 
are,  in  &ct,  each  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  kind  v 
i>tlimui,  and  apjH-ar  a.s  inlands  when  tliis  is  imm- 
datcd,  which  alwajrs  happens  in  stormy  weather. 
V\nm  the  one  en  the  European  side  are  tiie  ranaina 
of  tlie  .ilt.ir  deilicaterl  by  the  Romaaa  to  ApoUo. 
(Chtfke,  Trarrls,  vol.  ii.  p.  431.) 

B.  The  A  si' I  fir  r iio.it. 

I.  AXCTRAEL'M  I'ROM.  (^Jum-bunot). 
S.  CoRACiiTM  Pbom.  (FU-imrmy. 

3.  I'ANTKiriiioN  or  MANCintm* 

4.  KjfriAE  (Plin.  v.  43). 

5.  HiRRON  (AnmUU-bnPdk),  the  "saered 

ing"  at  whic  h  Ja.son  in  said  to  have  offenNl  s;irrifiit» 
to  the  twelve  f;od.H.  (Polyb.  iv.  43.)  Here  was  tlje 
temple  of  Zeus  Urius  (Afrian,  PeripL  ad  fin.),  or 
temple  of  the  Chalcedonbn.5.  (Strab.  p.  319.)  It 
Ims  l>een  supposed  tlut  it  was  imni  this  temple  that 
Dareiufl  sumiTed  the Enxine.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  Bat 
as  it  is  not  ea.*y  to  reconcile  HerothitusV  st.ntenu-nt 
with  the  ccHnmon  notion  of  the  situation  of  the 
temple,  it  may  be  inferred  tliat  this  took  )>lace  80BW> 
where  at  tlie  inontli  of  tlie  .-trait,  as,  from  hs  pe- 
culiar satielity,  tlic  whole  diistni  t  went  under  this 
general  title.  This  spot,  as  the  place  for  levying 
duties  on  the  vessels  .s^iilini:  in  and  out  of  the  Kuxine, 
waj*  wrested  from  the  Byzniitiiie.-,  by  l'ru.sL'i.s,  who 
carrieil  away  all  the  materials.  On  making  peace, 
he  was  obIi;:ed  to  restore  them.  (Polyb.  iv.  TjO — ri2.) 
Near  this  place,  on  a  part  of  the  shore  whir  h  I'ro-" 
copius  (Aedif.  i.  9)  calls  M(h  iiaiui  m.  Justinian 
dedicated  a  church  to  the  archani^el  Michael;  the 
guardianship  of  tbe  strait  being  consigned  to  tbe 
leader  of  the  host  of  hcaveiL 

6.  AKovROMitrM  Pbom.,  with  a  Nosocominm  or 
ha-pital  built  by  Justinian.   (I*rocup.  /.  c.) 

7.  Tjik  Cof  <  h  (»rA(inj)  or  Hehacl^s  (Jtucha 
Tagh),  or  mountaUi  of  Joshua,  because,  according  to 
Moslem  belief,  Joshua  is  buried  here. —  Gianft 
Mtnmtaia. 

8.  SiNi-s  Am  Yc  L  s  (^Beghot),  with  the  spot  named 
£k^¥r\  McuPon4nt,  Oram  the  hinrrl  whidh  raused 
insanity  in  those  that  won'  tlie  br.mches,  Situ.ited 
80  stadia  from  Byzantium,  and  40  fntm  tbe  temple 
of  Zeus  Urius  (Aniaa,  PeripL),  formerly  fiunoqs  ftr 
the  .'.wnrd-fi.sb,  wUch  havo  now  disapiMarBd  fivm 
the  IkMporus. 

9.  NiooFous(Pfin.T.  49;  comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.), 

10.  EciiABA*V<^^i«'**stn«n«gift"(/rais- 
diU). 

II.  Pmrroa  and  Detrrnioa  Dmcra  (ywCB^mu 

"AKpai;  KuUC'baf/d.frht .f.<i),  or  bluffs  apainst  wliirh 
the  waters  beat  At  this  part  of  tbe  coa^t,  called 
by  Proeopius  (A«di/.  i.  S)  B^oxot,  or,  in  earlier 

times,  UpioxOoi.  (nm  its  juttini:  out.  Ju.vtiui.Tn 
built  the  church  to  the  anluingel  Alichael  which 
faced  the  one  on  the  European  coast. 

12.  Ciinvsoroi.is.  [riii!vs<if(n.is."|  rE.B.J.] 
BUSTIL\(to  Boarpa,  »j  biarpa:  t.).T.  U<>7.ltAH, 
pro|)crly  BoTZiiAii;  LXX.  Do<r«Jp:  Eth.Bo(rrftnp6s, 
BofTTporoi, Steph.  M. :  Hu.frfi/i.  I}n.i:rnh,  fh>t-r,i.  IJn  ), 
a  city  of  Arabia,  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  De>ert,  a 
little  mon  than     &  of  Iknmen.  It  hqr  in  tfaa 
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S.  pwtoTtfacdistriet  of  A«nudtfi,^ino3mi  Fa0i»> 
ran,  6t  which  it  was  the  c.-tpitat  fal  the  inid>IIe  ages 
(Abolfsda),  and  is  still  one  of  its  chief  cities. 

Beqnfltin^  it.s  earliest  history,  doubts  have  been 
thrown  upon  \ho  iih-nfity  of  the  liozrah  of  \hc  T. 
with  the  B^xstni  of  writers  iindt  r  the  Roman  cinjiirt'. 
cfaieflj  on  till'  irroiind  llmt  the  fonner  was  a  princif«l 
city  of  the  Kdomites,  wlio»e  territory,  it  is  ui^ed, 
lay  too  far  S.  to  include  the  site  of  liostra  (6'irtj. 
xxxTi.  33;  It.  xxxiv.  6,  Iziii.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  M,  -22; 
Amo$,  i.  12), while,  in  one  passage  {Jer.  xlviii.  24), 
a  Bozrah  of  the  Moabttes  is  mentioned :  and  hence, 
by  a  well-known  expedient  of  ha.sty  criticism,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  were  two  Bozralis,  the  one 
Monging  to  Edom,  and  the  other  to  Moab;  the  latter 
corresponding  to  Bostra  in  Auranitis,  and  the  former 
oecupjing  the  site  of  the  roodera  Btuaggra^  in  the 
iwwmUins  of  Idtnma.  But,  is  the  notices  of  Boz- 
rili  in  the  O.  T.  have  all  the  ajipejtrancc  of  referring 
to  some  one  well -known  place,  and  as  the  extent  of 
th«  territorfas  of  th«  border  peoples  Tsrisd  greatly  at 
difTen  nt  times,  it  is  at  le.ist  e<]iially  probable  that 
the  poMessioos  of  £dom  extended  as  fkr  as  Bostra, 
and  that,  firam  hm^  on  the  frontierof  the  Hoabites, 
it  had  been  taken  by  tl.c  liitf  when  .T'Ti  niiah  wmtc. 
The  notice  of  itossora  {hiaaopa)  in  the  first  b(H)k  of 
Ibcseabces  ( 1  Jfoeo.  26)  confirms  this  view.  (Cal- 
inet,  ml  Jer.  xlix.  l.T;  Vi  n  lUvmcr,  PnlCtst.  y.  1G5, 
and  in  Beighaas's^miayen,  1830,  p.  564;  Winer, 
BOL  RealworteritKh,  s.v.;  Kitto,  Pid.  BOL  n.  on 
Jrr.  xlix.  l.^.) 

Ciocro  nieutions  an  indepndcnt  chieftain  of  Bostra 
(Btutrtnvm:  ad  Q.  F,  ii.  19).  Tbedty  «M  bem* 
tifie«i  by  Trnjan.  who  ni.ade  it  the  capital  nf  the  Ro- 
mafj  province  <>t  Anibia,  an  event  commemorated  bv 
the  bscription  NEA  TPAIANH  BOCTPA  on  its 
Coins,  and  al!«o  I^y  a  loral  era,  which  dati^l  from  a.  r>. 
105.  (  Chr<m.  Pasch.  p.  253,  ed.  Paris,  p.  472,  ed. 
Bonn:  K<  kh.  1.  J}octr.  A'tim.  Vet.  vol.  iii.  p.  500,  et 
seq. :  John  M:ilala  erronenii^ly  ascribes  its  elevation 
to  Augustu:>,  instead  of  Tnijan,  C/iron.  ix.  p.  233, 
ed.  Bona.)  Under  Alexander  Severas  it  was  made 
a  colony,  and  its  coins  l>e:ir  the  epigraph  xova 

TRAJAN.V    AI.KXAXUKIA.NA    COL.  IIOSTUA.  (Ds- 

nasc.  op.  Phot.  Cod.  S72 ;  Eckhel,  I  c.)  The  em- 
peror Philip,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city,  conferred 
upon  it  the  title  of  Metropolis.  (Amm.  Marc  xiv. 
•8;  Eckhd,  p.  502  )  It  is  described  at  this  period 
a»  a  freat,  popoloos,  and  well  fortified  city  (Amm. 
Um.  L  C.X  lying  24  H.  P.  north-east  of  Adraa 
{Edrti),  aod  four  days*  jonmey  S.  of  Damascus. 
(Ens^  Oi»cm.i  EmocL;  NoL  Imp.  Or.)  Ptolemy 
BMiitionB  It,  among  the  citiee  <^  Ambia  Pettaea,  with 
t!ic  snriKiiiH'  of  Af-yttcf,  in  allusion  to  the  J.i-'Sm  III. 
Cyrcnaica,  whose  bead-qoarters  were  fixed  here  bj 
Trajan.  It  ts  one  of  his  points  ef  fecorded  aslruno* 
mlcnl  observation,  havini:  14J  hours  in  its  I.in::est 
da/  and  being  dij>tant  about  two-thirds  of  an  hour 
E.  of  Alexandria.   (PtoLr.  17.  §  7,  viiL  20.  §21.) 

Ki  <  li',»iastically.  it  w.xs  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance; being  the  scat,  first  of  a  bishopric,  and 
aflavwaids  ef  an  archbishopric,  ralfaig  tmt  twenty 
biaboprics,  and  fonTiin;^  apparently  the  liea  l-qnartera 
of  the  Meetoriaas.   (^cC  Concil.  Mic.  Kphes.  Chal- 

Ita  coins  raniTP  from  the  Antonines  to  Caracnlla. 
Sefeial  of  them  bear  emblems  referring  to  the  wor- 
ahip  of  the  Syrian  Dionystis,  vnder  the  n^iine  r.f  Dn- 
sin-s,  a  fact  of  imjKirt.ince  in  cmincrtian  with  the 
.reference  to  the  vineyards  of  Hozrah  in  the  magnifi- 
cent pnflMcgr  of  balab  (llilL  l—3>  Sonwichelafa 
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even  detire  its  nsme  finom  its  rfneyards.  The  verbal 

root  hntznr  f-iirnifics  to  c^jf  off,  .and  hence,  on  the  one 
liand,  to  (jaUu  r  the  vintage,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  make  inaccessible;  and  hence  some  make  J9lolBra4 
n  place  of  rinfynrdi,  others  an  innrcestihle  fwtrttt. 
(Lckhel,  p.  502;  Gesenios,  Lexicon,  t.  p.) 

The  important  ruins  of  the  dty  are  described  by 
Rurckhardt  (Trareh,  p.  226)  and  Robinson  (//iV//. 
Rrsearchts,  vol.  iii.  p.  125).  The  dej>olation  of  this 
great  city,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  tlio 
Arnbs.  W.1S  called  "  the  market-place  of  Syria,  Irak, 
and  the  Hejaz,"  furnishes  a  strikinc;  comment^iry  on 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13).  [P-S.] 

BOSTRE'NUS(Bo<rrpnwif:  Nakr  el-Aultf\  the 
"  graceful "  riTer  npon  whose  waters  Sidon  wat 
situated.  (Dioays.  Per.  913.)  The  stream  ri-scs 
in  Monnt  Lebanoo,  N£.  of  Jkir'tt-Kemtr  and  Bted- 
ftln,  fnm  feantains  aa  hoar  and  a  half  beyond  the 
village  of  El-Barnk  ;  it  is  at  first  a  wild  tnrrent, 
and  its  coune  nearly  soatb-west.  (Borkbardt, 
Stfria,  p.  206;  Robinson,  TVovelr,  vol.  iii.  pi  429; 

F.xned.  Eiiphrat.  v,Li.  p.  467.)  [K.I5.J.] 

BOTEUUUM,  a  place  near  Bilbilis,  in  Uispaniu 
Tawacenensis,  only  mentioned  by  Ifaitial  (xB.  18. 
10—12):  — 

"  Uic  pigri  coUmiu  labore  duld 
Boteidnm  Phteamqae:  Cdtiberie 
Haer  sunt  nomina  cras.sior:i  fi-rris."   [P.  S.] 

BOTIAEIUM  (Bori((«toy,  Steph.  i.e.:  Eth.  Bo- 
riae^),  a  dty  of  Phrygb^  en  a  lake  Attaaa,  winch 
produces  salt.  As  the  lake  is  in  Phrj'gia,  and  a  salt 
lake,  it  is  possible  that  this  Attaea  may  be  Stmbo's 
Tattaea.  [0. 

BOTRYS  (BiirpuT;  Botrys,  Rotrus.  Peut.  Tnh.: 
BoTTpis,  Theojilmn.  Chmnogr.  p.  iy3:  Eth, 
BaTptn)f6s,  .Steph.  B. ;  Hierocles;  Hin.  v.  20; 
pomp.  Mela  i.  12.  §  3:  Pdtriin),  a  town  of  PIhx'- 
iiicia,  upin  the  coast,  12  M.  P.  north  of  Byblu^ 
(Tab.  Pent.),  and  a  fortress  of  the  robber  tribes  of 
Mt.  Libanii-s  (."^trab.  xvi.  p.  755),  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian  .Menander,  as  quoted  by 
Jof^eptius  (Antiq.  viii.  3.  §  2),  founded  by  Ithobal, 
king  of  Tyre.  It  was  tsiken  with  other  dties  by 
Antiochns  the  Great  m  bis  Phoenician  campaign. 
(Polyb.  V.  08.)  Batrvn  is  a  small  town, with  a  port 
and  300  or  400  bouses,  chiefly  belonging  to  Mo- 
ronites,  with  a  ftsr  iridm  are  oonipied  by  Greeks 
and  Tnrics.  (Chcsoey,  Ei^poi,  Et^hrat.  vol.  i. 
p.  454.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOTTIAEA.  [Macrdoxta.] 

BOVIA'NTM  {Boiav6v,  or  Bomavov:  Eth.  C 
rianenais:  Bcjtmo),  a  city  of  Samniom,  situated  lu 
the  rery  lieart  of  diat  conntry,  dose  to  the  soorcea 
of  the  river  Tifcmus,  and  surronnded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  mountains.  We  learn  from  Livy  (ix.  31)  that 
H  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ftatri,  and  a 
very  wealthy  and  powerful  city.  Hence  it  plays  no 
unimportant  part  during  the  wan  of  the  Kotiians 
wiUi  the  Sammtee,  espeebdly  the  Meend,  daring 
which  the  scene  of  the  contest  lay  principally  in  the 
country  of  the  Pcntrians.  It  was  first  besieged,  but 
without  snocess,  by  the  Roman  consuls  H.  Peetdina 
•and  C.  Sulpicius  in  n.  r.  314  ;  but  three  years  .after- 
wards was  taken  by  C.  .Junius  Bubulcus,  when  a 
greater  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rictors  tluin 
from  any  other  .•ximnitc  city.  (Liv.  ix.  28,31.)  Tllo 
Rinnaas,  however,  did  nut  retain  possession  of  it:  and 
though  it  was  agida  taken  by  their  armies  in  b.  c. 
305,  they  appear  to  have  evacofttod  it  shortly  after- 
wards:  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Tbinl  Sam- 
nito  War,  n.r.  298,  it  waa  a  thUd  time  taken  Igr 
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the  cnnsul  Cn.  Ful\-ius.  (Liv.ix.  44,  x.  12;  Xiebnhr, 
ynA.  iii.  (ip.  242,243.)  In  Uie  Sccotid  Panic  War  it 
mi  mm  that  once  made  the  hMd-qurten  of  a 
Roman  aimj,  ai  m  point  of  importance  in  a  militoiy 
riew  (Lit.  «rr.  18),  and  during  tlie  preat  Social 
War  it  a^in  ossamcd  a  position  of  the  iiitrlu-st  rank,  , 
bang  mads  Sac  a  tim^  after  Uie  fall  of  Corfiuiam, ' 
the  capital  of  the  mmStnAm  and  tiae  Mat  of  their  1 
pcncral  (oun<  il.  (A|>j.i;in,  li.  C.  i.  51.)  It  w:i5, 
however,  taken  bjr  Sulla  bj  a  sudden  assaolt;  but 
fen  afpun  intotlw  hands  of  the  Hareio  fteneral  Pom* 
pa».«<rnis  Silo,  be£are  the  c]^^'  of  the  w:ir,  aii.l  w  xs  the 
acene  of  hie  latart  tritimph.  (App.  I.  c;  Jul.  Ubseq. 
116.)  In  the  deTaslnlkB  of  Samnivra  whidi  ftl> 
lownl.  B  ivi.uinni  fully  shared,  an'l  Stra'>o  sjieaks  of 
it  a«  in  his  daj  almoet  oitirelj  depopulated  (v.p.26U). 
We  leani,  Imhwiwi,  that  a  ndBtauy  colonj  ivaa  estn- 
MNhfil  there  IgrOMMUr,  and  Plinj  even  5pcakji  of 
two  colonies  of  the  name:  "  Colonia  Boviautun  veius 
«t  altemm  cognomine  Undecamanoram.**  The  latter 
was  probably  that  establishetl  by  Caesar:  the  pp<>ch 
of  the  fonner  is  uncertain,  but  it  ajjjiears  from  its 
iiatne  to  liavo  occapied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sarn- 
nitf  (  ily.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  «,  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  231  ; 
Zuiiipt  (k  Colon,  pp.  256,  305.)  No  subsequent 
author  notices  this  distinction:  but  the  continued 
existenc*^  of  lioviaiium  under  the  Roman  Enuiiro  as  a 
mnnici[ttil  Umn,  apparently  of  some  coiisidfrution, 
with  its  senate  (Ordo  Borianensiam)  and  otlier  local 
na^trates,  ia  attested  1^  insoiptums  as  well  as  by 
Ptolemj  and  the  Itinenrisa.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  67 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  102 ;  Tab.  FtaL;  mecr.ap  BowMUwlli, 
vol.  L  fa,  442,  443.) 

The  Roman  eitf  of  Borlannm,  whidi  appears  to 
have  Im-jti  situatc'il  in  the  plain  or  low  grounds  on 
the  \uuik:i  of  the  Tiferaus,  was  ahnost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  9A  oentnry :  its 
^itt'  is  now  covrn^i  with  iiiar.sliy  nllmial  boil,  in 
which  ancient  remains  have  hcea  diM^vered.  The 
modem  dty  of  Bvjam  occupies  a  rocky  hill,  one  of 
the  last  off-sho<5ts  of  the  lofty  mountain  niavi  called 
Mmitt  Jdaiese,  which  completely  ovendiadows  it  on 
the  S.W.T  and  it  is  prolMMe  that  this  was  the  site 
of  the  anoicnt  Samnitc  city.  Some  jxirtions  nf  its 
oiicieiit  wails,  constructed  of  i>olygonal  blocks  in  a 
very  massive  style,  are  still  visible.  (Ronandli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  441;  Craven's  Abnt-rz!,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 
Mommsen,  however,  the  latest  author  who  hxs  in- 
vestigated the  topography  of  these  re^ons,  regards 
the  modt-ni  linjano  as  the  site  only  of  "  lioviannm 
riidecuinanornui,"  and  would  transfer  the  ancient 
Saiiiiiit«  city  "  Eiovianom  Vetus "  to  a  place  called 
J^ietrabbowJnnte  near  Afpione,  abont  20  miles  to  the 
N.,  where  tln  a'  certainly  appear  to  Ih"  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city.  (Momillsen,  Unter  Ital.  ItialccU, 
p.  171 — 173.)  The  erpression  of  SiUus  Itahcus 
{Boviania  /tufra,  viii.  566)  is  strikinrrly  descriptive 
of  the  scenery  m  the  n«ij;hbourhi>i>i  of  liojano:  the 
uunm  gleos  and  impenetrable  thickets  "  of  the 
Moitte  Maieae.  (Craven,  ^.c).         [E.  H.B.] 

BOVILLAE  (BofAAai:  Bo*XAofiJi,  Bovil- 
lanus),  an  ancieDt  cilj  of  Latiom,  sitoated  on  the 
Appian  Way  about  IS  miles  IVtsm  Rome.  It  is  one 
of  tilt'  town-i  wiio^o  f.iundati<in  is  cxpro-lv  a&sijjned 
to  a  colony  from  Alba  i^oqga  (^Orig.  GttUU  Rom. 
17;  Comp.  [Mod.  tL  ap.  Emeb.  Arm.  p.  185):  and 
tin*  inliabitants  appear  indeed  to  have  claimed  a 
special  relation  with  that  city,  whence  we  find  them 
asHomiBg  in  inscriptions,  of  Imperial  dnl»,  the  tides 
•' Albani  Lontrani  Bnvillenscs"  (Orell.  Inter.  119, 
32  j2).    After  the  fall  of  Alba,  BoviUae  became  an 
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indcpradent  city,  and  wa.^  one  of  the  thirty  wliidi  in 
n.<\  493  compiised  the  Latin  League.  (IHonys.  v. 
fil.  wliere  we  should  certainly  read  Bcli\kaywv,  and 
not  BwAoiwr.  Niebuhr,  in  his  discussion  of  thi%jC^j».^ 
important  passage,  has  accidentally  omitted  tlw 
name.)  Hence  we  find  it  long  sfterwanl^  notic*"d 
as  partaldojK  in  the  sscrifioes  on  tlie  Alban  Mount. 
(Cic.  pro  J^me.  9.)  It  is  mentioned  hoCh  by  Diony- 
,sius  and  riutan  h  anion;;  the  cities  taken  by  the 
Yobcians  under  Coriolantu  (I>ionjs.  viii.  20;  I'luU 
Oor.  29,  where  we  riMMtld  read  BelXAoi  ^oe  B^Moi); 
the  former  calls  it  at  tlils  time  one  of  the  moet  c^n- 
sidcrable  cities  of  Latium,  but  its  oams  is  not  again 
mentioned  daring  tlw  wan  of  Rone  with  the  Vel- 
Rcian>.  F!  inis  indml  !%}M-aks  of  the  Roman.<5  as  hav- 
ing celebrated  a  tiiumpb  over  Bovillae  (1. 11.  ^  6), 
hot  tins  is  prabahly  a  mistake,  or  a  riiatarioal  uino> 
curacy.  Like  many  other  Ijitin  towns  it  seems  to 
liave  fallen  into  decay  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
BspoUic,  and  though  Sulla  established  a  mili- 
tary colony  there  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  231).  Cict-ro 
8]Kaks  of  it  in  his  time  as  a  poor  decayed  place, 
though  staUrstainu^;  its  nraiudpBlinfilqseB.  (Pro 
Plane.  9  ) 

It  was  on  the  Appian  Way,  close  to  BoviUae, 
that  Clodius  was  ki!li'<l  by  Jtlilo,  whence  Cicero 
alludes  to  that  event  by  tlie  phrase  of  "  pu^iia  Bovil- 
bna"  (Appian.  B.  C.  il.  21;  Cic  ad  Att.  v.  1.3)  j 
and  it  was  here  that  the  body  of  AugUStOS  rested  on 
its  way  to  liome,  and  where  it  was  met  by  the 
funeral  convoy  of  Roman  knights  who  conducted  it 
from  thence  to  the  city.  (Suet.  Aug.  100.)  The 
Julian  family  appears  to  have  liad  previoas  to  this 
some  peculiar  sacred  rites  or  prinleges  at  Rorillae, 
probably  owinij  to  their  Alban  origin:  and  after  tliis 
event,  tiUrius  erected  there  a  chami  or  "sacrariom  " 
of  the  JuUa  gens ;  and  institoted  Cnroeanan  mnes  in 
its  honour,  which  continued  to  be  celebrstid  mr  !<oinc 
tune.  (Tac  .<liiit.  iL  41,  xv.  23.)  Oiriog  to  the 
&Tonn  thus  bestowed  on  it,  as  wdl  as  to  its  fiiToiir- 
able  situation  dose  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  at  .so 
short  a  distance  from  itorae  (whence  it  is  called 
**  raboriiattae  Bovilhw*'  hy  Propertiua  and  Ovid),  it 
apfx'ars  ti>  liave  n  i  nvcied  from  its  de<dining  ron- 
ditiun,  and  becau>e  under  the  itomau  empire  a  tole> 
vaMj  flflorisUng  mmneipal  tonm.  (I*ropert.  iv.  1. 
33;  Ovid.  Ftuot.  iii.  667:  Martial,  ii.  6.  15;  Tar. 
Hut.  iv.  2,  46;  OreU.  Jnscr.  2625,  3701.)  Tlie 
name  (corruptly  written  *  Bobellas  *)  is  found  for  tlia 
last  time  in  the  T.ibula:  tlie  peri.*!  of  if.s  do^tnlction 
is  unknown,  but  it  ajijxuirs  to  liavc  completely  ccia-Hxl 
to  exist  in  the  middle  a^es,  so  tltat  its  very  site  waa 
f'lrfjotton.  Hnl>teiiius  ]i!a(  i'd  it  at  a  ^y>«^t  >  all'  d  the 
OsU  ria  iklU  Frotinxliit ,  rallicr  \w  niuir  Kome:  the 
actual  town,  a.s  provM  by  the  ruins  lately  discovered, 
lay  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  a  cross  road  or  diverticulum,  whii  h  led  to  it, 
branclied  off  from  the  high  mod  at  tlu-  liMli  mile- 
stone. The  station  given  in  the  Tabula  must  havv 
been  at  this  point,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
distance  should  be  xii.  iiuste:ul  of  x.  Recent  exca- 
vations haTe  brought  to  Ught  the  remaini  of  the 
Circus,  fai  which  the  games  nodoed  by  Tadtns  were 
celebrate*!,  and  \\]\\A\  are  in  unusmilly  trixid  pn-M^rva- 
tion:  also  those  of  a  small  theatre  and  the  ruins  of 
an  e£6ce,  supposed  with  much  plansibiHty  to  be  the 
.'•anctuan-  of  the  .Tullan  j^ens.  A  curious  altar  of  ' 
very  ancient  style,  with  the  inscription  '  Vediovet 
Pa^  Gentiles  JuHei,'  ooofims  the  fitet  of  the  early  , 
connexion  of  this  gens  with  BoAilbie.  (Niliby,  JHn^ 
tomi  di  Jioma,  voL  i.  pp.  302 — 312]  Gell's  Top.  <(f  ^ 
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Itfm^.  pp.  12^—12.');  On-Il.  Tfwrr.  1287;  Kinuscn, 
A I  III  '/.<  uii'l  die  J'etKUm,  voL  ii.  p.  1083.   [E.  II.  B.] 

K(JVINDA  (BoMifMa,  FtoL  iLS  §  8), a  river  in 
Irvlaiwl.  tho  /j'oyn/*.  [R.  G.  L.] 

Bi/VIUM,  a  place  iu  Britain,  ten  miles,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Itinenrj,  from  Dei'a  ( Chester),  in  the 
/ /y  direction  of  Uroconiam  (ofrow/^fr),  and  plaml,  by 
/  modeni  inqairers,  at  Bangor,  AUlfinnl,  Bunburi/, 
StrettoHy  and  other  unsatistdctory  localities  soatb  of 
Ckttter.  In  order  to  increaw  the  claims  of  Bangor 
the  9  basbaen  changed  into  n,  and  Bcmimn  sup^csted. 
(H'irsrioy,  Britannut  Romana,  iii.  2.)     [H.  G.  L.] 

BUXUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  oa  the  raid  between 
Aii|OM  Niabwii  (BmtAm  tAnei),  and  AngnstodiH 
uam  (^Auhtn),  urt  iirJiii<j  to  tlie  Talile.  D'Anville 
aappCMa  that  it  may  be  Bussiere,  the  diiftam^  of 
«^kh  firam  Aiitm  agrees  pretty  well  with  tlie  £i- 
t:uKf  8  in  the  Table  firam  BoKiiin  te  Ansrastoda- 
nom.  [ia.  JLJ 

BOZRAH.  [BosTSA.] 

HHABONIACUM.  ninitinnrd  only  in  theNotitia, 
and  iirabablj  but  another  form  for  Breroetonacae 
(OMrftoTM^A).  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRA'CARA  ArorSTA  {^palKap  Avyovfrra, 
Ptol.  iL  6.  §39;  Augusta  Bracaria,  Geog.  liav. 
if.  49;  Broffo,  •  dtj  in  the  NW.  of  Hia- 
pania  Tarnioineiisis,  tlic  capital  of  the  CallaTci 
finic^i,  who  dwelt  between  the  riven  Darius  and 
ICcins,  and  the  seat  of  a  conventua  Jnridwus.  It 
stood  at  the  meeting  of  fonr  mads,  some  distance 
fhim  the  sea,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
rirer  Naebia  (Cmku/o).  Among  its  rains  are  the 
mnajns  of  an  aqneduct  and  amphithcatrp.  (Plin. 
iv.  20.  S.34;  Jtin.  AnL  yp.  420,  422,  423,  427, 
^^9;  Anion,  de  Nab.  £7fi.  8,  9«a«^  mu  pelagi 
jaetai  *e  Braeara  diva;  Morales,  Ant.  pp.  102, 
103;  Miiiano,  Dkcvm.  vol.  ii.  p.  136.)  [P.  S.] 
BRA'CARI,  BRACA'KIL  [Galuaboa.] 
BKA'CCIUM.  The  foUomng  inscription  foond 
at  Brugh,  near  AArigg,  baa  suggested  the  word 
num,  as  the  name  Brugh,  in  its  Bflinan  lonn. 

IMP*  CAE8.  L.  SErriMIO 
no.  PERTntACI.  AVOV.  . 
IMV.  CAKSAKI.  M.  AUHKUO*  A>  •  .  • 
no.  rBUCL  AVCV8IO.  . . 


BRACCIUO.  CAEMBNTICIVll. 

TT.  NKIITIOIIUN.  8VB.  CVRA.  Im  A. 

SF.Nl.C  l(iN.  AMI'I.ISSIMI. 
OVhMl.  U  VI.  mt'8.  PUAB. 

.  .  UBQio.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRACHMA'XES  (Bpaxuayts,  Steph,  B.:  in 
other  writen  generaUj  in  the  genitive,  rh  fdvos 
BpmjQtimm,  T*^9%e»  B^«xM*w:  oleo  Bpaxiieu, 

Steph.  B.),  tlio  Bmhniins,  or  priostly  caste  of  the 
Hindoos,  called  by  the  Greekjt  ao<puTrcu,  and,  from 
their  habit  of  ftaeliaiiig  bodily  asceticism  in  a  Mate 
«f  andity,  rv/uwoi^iTrai.  In  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  their  peculiar  mitimenta  and  pnictices 
and  poeiition  among  the  natives  excitai  the  con- 
quenjr's  attention,  and  IinJ  to  iii'iiiirif-,  tlic  results 
of  which  arc  preserve*!  in  the  fni^^mcnts  of  the  cou- 
tempomry  liisi.  ri.itis,  and  in  the  compilations  of  later 
■writers.  The  j«rticukrsof  tlie^e  account8,agrecing  as 
they  do,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  better  information 
(pdoed  tbroogh  oar  own  intercourse  with  India,  it  is 
•uperfluoas  to  insert  here;  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
compare  them  with  modem  knowledge  must  rare- 
fnOy  consult  the  original  authorities.  It  should  be 
obearred  that  Akzaader'i  intercooree  with  them 
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was  not  entirely  peaceful ;  for  they  arc  found  inditing 
the  natives  to  re&ist  the  invader,  and  suffering 
severely  in  conseqoenee.  (Aristob.  Fr.  34.  p.  105, 
cd.  Didot;  ap.  Strab.  xv.  ]i.  714;  OIle^ic^t.  Fr.  10, 
p.  50,  ed.  Didot,  np.  Strub.  xv.  p.  715,  and  Plut. 
AUx.  65,  Fr.  33,  p.  57,  ap.  Lucian.  de  Mori. 
Peregr.23;  Xi;ircli.  Fr.  7,  p.  60,  ap.  Stnib.  xv. 
p.  716,  Vr.  11,  p.  GI,  ap.  Arrian.  InJ.  1 1,  Fr.  37, 
p.  71,  ap.  Arrian.  Anab.  vii.  3.  §  8;  0011.11-011.  Fr. 
22.  a,  p.  83,  ap.  Diog.  Lai-rt.  Prooem.  §  6;  Di(x].  xvii. 
102—107;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  712,  foil  ;  Arrijin.  Anab. 
vi.  7.  §  4,  vi.  16.  §  5;  Lucian.  Fugit.  fi,  Plut.  Alex. 
69;  Aelian,  V.  B.  ii.  41 ;  Curt.  viu.  9.  §.  31;  Cic 
TWe.  T.  S5;  Plin.  tL  21 ;  vii.  2 ;  Apal.  /Vnr.  vol.  iL 
p.  130,  Bip. ;  Sold.  $.v.;  Schneider,  ..-Innof.  ad 
ArittoL  de  Animal,  vol.  ii.  p.  475;  Bohlen,  Alt.  Ind. 
voL  i.  pp.  279,  287,  319,  vol.  ii.  p.  181;  Creuzer, 
53ffBAojifc,vol.i.p.482  ;  Dpa  son,.4ter.p.50n  ;  Ln-^srn, 
de  AominAm  fp$ilnis  a  vettria  a^tikmturJndorum 
phUotophi,  va  the  Rktm.  Mm.  Snd  wries,  vol.  i. 
p.  171,  fnr  Sec  also  India.)    In  Fi  v.  ral  of 

the  passages  now  cited,  the  Brarhnians  are  spoken 
of  as  a  distinct  tribe,  baring  their  own  dtiee;  and 
various  peo;?rnphicnl  }iof>itions  are  assigned  to  them. 
This  natural  result  of  imperfect  information  assames 
a  definite  fam  in  Diodoros  (xvii.  102, 108),  whe 
mentions  Hamiatelia  ('Ap^toT'^Aio)  as  the  la.st  city 
of  the  Brachmans  on  the  Indus,  and  iu  Ptolemy 
(rii.  1.  §  74),  who  places  the  BpaxAub'cu  (xdyoi  at 
the  foot  of  a  inonntain  called  Bettipo  (BT7TTi7ci), 
and  say.s  that  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Batae,  and 
have  a  city  named  Br.iclnnu  (BpaxfiTj).    [P.  S.] 

BRACHO'DKS  {Bpaxdch7]%  tutpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  10),  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Byzacium,  in 
N.  Afriai,  funning  the  N.  headland  of  the  Lweer 
Syrtis.  It  is  talltd  Amnionic  {6.Kpa  'hfAfiwos 
BoA/dwi'o;)  by  Strabo,  who  mentions  the  tunny- 
fisheries  off"  it  (xvii.  p.  834).  It  was  called  Caput 
Vada  (KawoirSaia)  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
built  upon  it  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  memory 
of  the  landing  of  Belisarius  in  the  Vandalic  War 
(Prooop.  Atd.  ri.  6) ;  and  it  atiU  letains  tlio  name 
KapouOot  irith  um  ndm  of  He  city.  (Shaw, 
TraoeU^  p.  101  {  Barth,  ITaMfanM^iMi,  pp.  176, 
190.)  [P.  S.J 

BRADANUS,  a  riter  of  Lnoaida,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Itinerar)'  of  Antoninus 
(p.  104),  bat  which  is  andoabtedlj  the  same  still 
railed  the  BradamOf  a  considerable  which  riaee 
in  the  riMfnn'ains  near  Vennsia,  and  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  Meta- 
pontum.  Itappean to hatemmed  in  aneieirt  timea 
the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Apulia  or  Cala- 
bria, as  it  still  does  between  the  provinces  of  Batiii- 
cata  and  Term  d'Otranto.  Appian  (B.  C.  93) 
f^jw-aks  of  a  nver  of  the  tame  name  (rSrauo^  t-Kw- 
vu/xos),  near  Metapontnm,  which  can  hardly  be  any 
other  than  the  Bradano:  hence  it  wonld  appear 
that  near  its  month  it  wxs  known  by  fh*^  nnmc  of 
that  city.  althonj;h  in  the  upj*.T  jart  of  its  course 
it  was  tenned  the  Bradanus.  [E.  U.  B.] 

BlL/VNClIlDAi:  (Dpdyx.Sai).  "  After  Posei- 
deion,  the  promontory  in  tlio  territory  of  the  Milesians, 
is  the  oracle  of  Apollo  DidyrDeus  at  Branchidae,  about 
18  stadia  the  ascent  (from  the  sea)."  (Strab.  p.  634.) 
The  remains  of  the  temple  are  visible  to  one  who 
sails  alon<i  the  c<>a.st.  (Hamilton,  Besearches,  «f<r., 
vol.  ii.  p.  29.)  Pliny  (v.  29)  pkces  it  160  stadia 
fnnn  Miletos,  and  20  from  thie  sea.  It  was  in  the 
Milesian  territory,  and  al>ove  the  harbour  Panormus. 
(Uccod.  L  157.)  The  name  of  the  site  of  the  temple 
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W!is  IMdjma  or  Didjuii  (AfSu/wx,  Stojih.  r. ;  Hrrtxl. 
vL  19),  as  we  might  also  infer  frum  the  name  of 
Apollo  Didjnwiu;  Imt  the  place  was  also  called 

Branchirlnp,  which  was  the  name  of  n  body  of  priests 
wiio  hiui  the  care  of  the  temple.  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia  (Herod.!.  46,  92),  consulted  the  oracle,  and 
nmdp  rich  presents  to  the  tom[.lt\  The  'j<>\  of  Hran- 
chidae  was  con.sult(xi  by  all  the  Ionian^  ami  Aoolians; 
and  NecoB,  king  of  Egypt,  after  be  had  taken  Ca« 
dytis  (Herod,  ii.  159),  sent  to  the  pod  the  armonr  in 
which  he  hiuI  been  victorious.  We  may  infer  tliat 
the  fame  of  th'iB  god  had  been  carried  to  Egypt  by 
the  Milesian»,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Necos. 
After  tlie  revolt  of  Miletus,  and  its  captare  by  the 
Persians  (b.  c.  494)  in  the  time  of  the  first  Darius, 
the  aacfed  place  at  Oidjioa,  that  is  the  sacred  place 
flf  Apollo  IKdymeaa.  both  the  temple  tad  the  oiaenlar 
ahrine  were  robbed  and  Immt  by  the  Persians.  If 
this  is  true,  tbeie  was  banlly  time  for  the  temple  to 
be  raboilt  and  humt  again  by  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
H.irius,  MS  S;r;i1i.'i  .'■;iy>,  (p.  r>y4);  who  haa  a 
.Ntory  that  tlie  urieste  (the  linuidiidae)  gave  up  the 
tieasnree  to  XsRea  when  he  was  flying  back  ftnm 
(Iri'cce.  aii'l  acconijianied  him.  to  cscafxi  the  punish- 
ment of  their  treachery  and  sacrilege.  (Comp.  btrab. 
pw  617.) 

Thr^  tptii}ile  was  subsequently  rebuilt  bj  the  Jfi- 
Icsians  on  an  enormous  scale;  but  it  was  w  lais^i 
aaya  Straho,  that  it  remained  witheot  a  roof.  A 
Tillage  grew  up  within  the  sacroil  precincts,  which 
contained  several  temples  and  chapels.  Pausanias 
(yii.  2)  says  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Didymi 
W!is  older  than  the  Ionian  settlements  in  Asia.  The 
tomb  of  Neleus  was  shown  on  the  way  from  Miletus 
to  Dkfynu,  as  Panaainas  writes  it.  It  was  adorned 
with  many  innt  costly  and  angent  omam^ts. 
(i>trabo.)kV  -Vv.'^.'?  «  ^.Otl^^.^^  y  X/, 

A  road  called  the  Sacred  Way  It-d  from  the  sea 
tip  to  the  teniple;  it  "was  lK)rilcn>.|  on  either  side 
with  statues  on  chairs,  of  a  ^in^le  block  of  stone, 
with  the  feet  close  together  and  the  hands  on  the 
knees, — an  exact  imitation  cf  the  avenue  of  the 
templra  of  Egypt."  (Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  239.) 
Sir  W.  Gell  copied  from  the  chair  of  a  sitting  statue 
on  this  mqTt*  Boustrophedon  inscription,  wliich  con- 
tains rtimtMMn,  that  is  rpf  AvoAXmm.  The  temple 
at  Branchidac  was  of  white  marble,  in  some  parts 
blnish.  There  remain  only  two  columns  with  the 
aidutniTe  itill  standing ;  the  rest  is  %  )me^  of  robis. 
The  height  of  the  eulunius  is  63  feet,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  6^  feet  at  the  base  of  the  sliaft.  It  has 
91  coltnnns  en  the  ftoks,  and  4  betiraen  the  antae 
of  the  pi^maos,  112  in  all;  for  it  was  dccastylc  dip 
teraL  Chandler  describes  the  position  and  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins  of  Apex's  temple  at  Didyma  (c 
4.1,  Frenrli  Tr.  with  th>'  iMtes  of  Scrvois  and  Barbie' 
Du  Uocage ;  .see  also  the  Ionian  AntiquUiet,  ]iub- 
lisbed  by  the  Dilettanti  Soeiety);^       [G.  L.] 

RRANCHIDAE  (Bpo^x'So',  J^trab.  xiv.  p.  6:1.3; 

ruv  Bpteyxiif'  Ariv,  Strab.  xi.  p.  517),  a  suiall 
town  in  Sogdiana  which  Alexander  the  Great  do- 
?troye<],  be<  an>,i  it  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  tlie 
priests  of  the  temple  of  ApclloDidymcos,near  Miicluii. 
[See  above.]  Xerxes  subsequently  allowed  them  to 
■ettleat  a  place  in  .Vic^c'iann,  which  they  named  Rnin- 
chidae.  Curtius  (vii.  ;">)  gives  a  gniphic  account 
ef  what  he  justly  calls  the  cruel  vengeance  of  Aleiz> 
nnder  against  tiie  descendants  of  tlie>o  traitors,  re- 
marking that  tlie  ])tNip]e  htill  retained  tlie  manners 
of  their  fonner  country,  and  Uiat,  though  they  had 
ao^oired  -alao  the  native  fauisuage  of  their  new  home^ 
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I  they  sUn  apoko  fheir  own  toogna  with  Sttle  dege- 
ncracy.  [V.J 
BRAMNOpiTNnM,  ia  Britain,  mtntifloed  in  the 

Xolitia  as  being  imder  the  **  CoiDMUttoris  Sax*  nii  i 
per  Britanuiam."  Name  for  name,  and  place  fur 
pUee,  it  aiiirBae  ^th  Brancaslep,  in  Norlblk,  and  waa 

the  most  northern  station  nf  the  Litus.  It  w.as  nnder 
a  I'raejwsitus  Eiiuituiii  Dalmataruni.     [R.  G.  L.j 

BKANNOGE'NIU.M  {Bpauyoytytov),  a  place  hi 
Britain,  mentiomni  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  §  18)  as  a 
town  of  the  Onlovices.  H.  Horscly  agrees  witli 
Camden  in  considering  it  to  be  the  Branoninm.  and 
also  the  Bravinnium,  of  the  It  inerarv,  but  difltTs 
from  him  in  fixing  it  in  the  juirts  al<o»t  Ludlmc, 
rather  tlian  at  Worctster.  [K.  G.  L.] 

BKANNOVICES  or  BRANNOVII,  a  Gallic 
people  mentioned  by  Caeauu-  {B.  G.  vii,  75).  D'An- 
villc  conjecturi's  that  they  may  have  been  in  the 
canton  of  BrUmnois,  in  the  diocese  of  M&cont 
Walckenaer  {(ico*j.  vol.  i.  p.  331)  has  some  remarks 
on  these  pup!.'.  In  (';i(  s:ir  (/»,  (I.  vii.  75)  there  are 
also  readiiigs  "  Blaunovicibus  "  and  "  Bhrnnoviis  (Ou- 
dendorp.  ed.  Caes.);"  and  Walckenaer  propoaee  to 
place  the  BLanno\ice.s  or  Hraniiuvires  in  the  district 
of  ifdcon,  where  D'Anville  also  phues  the  Ba»> 
nonces  or  BiannoriL  WaJckenaer  nriges,  in  nvonr 
of  this  supposition,  the  existence  of  a  place  called 
Bkumot  in  the  district  of  Afdam.  There  is  another 
Bbmnot  in  the  department  cf  CHe  dOr,  about  4 
leagues  from  Amat/,  niid  here  Walckenaer  places  tha 
Blannovii.    All  thb  is  very  uncertain.  fU. 

BRASIAE.  [Prasiae] 

BRA'TTIA  (^Brazza),  an  island  off  the  Dalmatian 
coast  of  lilyricum.  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Tab.  Pent.; 
It.  Ant;  Geogr.  Rav.) 

BRA  rUSPA'.Nl  lUM,  a  town  of  the  Bellovad. 
Cae>ar  (Zi.  G.  ii.  13),  in  B.C.  57,  marched  frum  the 
territory  of  the  Suessiones  into  the  territoiy  of  the 
Bellovaci,  who  shut  themselves  up  and  all  they  had 
in  Bratuspantium.  After  the  surrender  of  the  place 
he  Kvl  hi^  troops  into  the  territory  of  the  Ambiaai* 
I'he  old  critics  concluded  that  Bratuspantium  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci,  but  D'Anville  (A*o- 
tice,  <fc.)  being  informed  tliat  there  existed  two  ccn- 
turiee  before  his  time  some  traces  of  a  town  called 
Bratu^ptmUy  one  quarter  of  a  league  from  Brtlemt^ 
was  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  Bratu- 
spantium of  Gaeaar.  Bat  Walckenaer  {Giog.  vol.  L 
p.  423)  shows  that  there  is  not  sufficient  authority, 
injecrl,  hardly  aiiytliing  that  cm  Ik;  called  authority, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  this  name  bralvspanU^  or 
Brtmmtpam,  before  the  16th  century,  though  tiiere 
has  been  undoubti-dly  a  Roman  town  near  BreteuiL 
Now  as  Caesar  mentions  no  town  of  the  Belloraci 
except  Bratuspantium,  and  as  ereri'thing  that  he  says 
seems  to  sImw  th.it  was  their  chief  place,  even  if 
they  bad  other  towos,  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusioa 
that  thU  town  waa  the  pboe  wUch  Ptoieniy  ealla 
Caesaromagn.s,  which  i.sthc  Bellovaci  of  the  late  c:n  . 
pire,and  tltc  monism  iSeawai*.  It  is  true,tiuitwe  can- 
not determine  what  Roman  town  oocnpied  thesite  near 
BnteuH,  and  this  is  a  diflii  nUv  wliirh  is  removetl 
by  the  supj>osition  of  it.s  being  Bratuspantium,  a  name 
however  wliich  occurs  only  in  Caesar.     [G.  L.] 

BUAVIION.    [Arnr.v,  p.  332,  a.] 

BKAVIN.NIUM  (Bravincum,  Bravonium),  in 
Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary;  and  prohnbly 
I.t  iiit't-nriline,  in  Shropshin.  Placed,  al.xo,  at  I^ud* 
loir  :ind  H'orceMter.  [R.  G.  L.j 

i;i;i:*;.\ETlUM,  i'...ri;i.'  i  lo.  liRiGlTlO, 
BBKGii^'NTlO  or  BBEGJ-yNIlUM  (Bp^Tiiirtor), 
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orp  of  the  chief  to'WTis  in  I.<i\vt>r  Pannonia.  Tt  was 
«  very  strong  place  of  the  rank  of  a  Roman  tniuii- 
dpinm,  and  was  sitoatad  on  the  Damibe,  to  tha  «ast 
of  thi'  river  Arralio.  on  the  rmd  fn)tn  Camuntum  to 
A4uiucum.  The  tifth  cohort  of  the  Legio  I.  A<\jutnx 
liad  ita  bead-quarters  there,  and  the  cmperar  Valcn- 
tinian  died  there,  in  the  mitlst  of  his  pre jwrat inns 
against  the  Qcuidi.  Rains  of  the  place  &ttll  exibt 
near&A^,  in  Hungary,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Co- 
mom.  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  3  ;  Aram.  Marc.  xxx.  5,  foil. ; 
Aurel.  Vict.  Epit.  45;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  263,  265; 
Orelii. /iW(T.  no.  499;  Notil.  Imp.)        [L.  S.] 

lUfK.MKXrUM  (Bpt'MfwoK,  Plol.  ii.  3.  §  10),  in 
BhUiin,  is  biuiply  nientionotl  in  IHolemj  as  a  city  of 
the  Ottadinu   It  appears  also  in  the  list  of  the  Geo- 
P»pher  of  Ravenna.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  pluce«l  20 
\  miles  in  a  north  or  north-western  direction  of  Cor- 
T^Wj  alorpituin  (^CorbrvJye).    Name  for  name  Bratii- 
*  pton  coincides  with  it.    RkckulBr,  Newcastle,  have 
also  been  sufrpested.  [R.  G.  L.] 

•f  BREMETENRACmf.  in  Britain,  either  Old 
PiMilk^  ui  a  uTLsplaa'ment  in  the  Notitia  of  Bre- 
mentacae  (  Overborough).  [B.  G.  L.] 

l'»RENTHE(Bpl»«jj:  Bpfi'0a?o5.  Bptt'Oifus), 
«  town  of  Aroadiii  m  the  district  Cjmuria,  near  tbe 
ri|[ht  bank  of  the  river  Alphdos,  and  on  a  small  tri- 
butary called  I'ri  utliratr  .■.  (n^ift(?«aTT;v).(inly 5  .stadia 
in  length.  It  corresi^>ond.'$  to  the  modem  A'an'teno. 
(Fans.  TiiL  98.  §  7,  v.  7.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Jforea,  toL  u. 
p.  292;  Rofi-s.  Rehen  im  /\  A)/x>r,net,  wLL  90.) 

BBJi'TTIA.  [Britajjsia.] 

BREVCI  (Bpswcei),  a  tribe  in  Lower  FUmonin. 
(Ttol.  ii.  16.  §  3;  Strab.  vii.  p.  314.)  Their  war 
with  the  Romans  under  their  chief  Baton,  and  their 
defeat,  an  ieeoflied  hf  EKon  Ourins  (Iv.  29,  fbll.; 
comp.  PKn.  U.  .V.  iii.  28).  [I..  S.] 

BREUNI,  BliEONES  or  BBIONKS  {Jiptwoi), 
a  RaeCian  tribe  dweUinf  u  tfae  north  of  the  modem 
Tyrol,  about  Mount  Brenner,  whose  capital  is  callitl 
by  Pliny  (iii.  24),  Breunorum  caput,  and  is  probably 
idSBlioal  with  the  modem  ib'liseil'iiw.  The  Breuui 
were  one  of  the  Alpine  tribe.s  conquered  in  the  reign 
of  Aui;ustus.  (Plin.  /.  c. ;  Strali.  iv.  p.  206  ;  Hor. 
Carm.  iv,  14.  11;  Vcnant.  Fnrtnii.it.  17'.  S.  Mnr- 
tini,  p.  470,  e<l.  Lnrlii  ;  Caisaod.  For.  i.  11  ;  Paul. 
l>la<'.  iMngob.  ii.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

BREVIODimUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  tlie  An- 
«^  tmtine  Itin.  on  a  road  between  J  uliobona  {LillebOMu'), 
I  in  the  country  of  the  Caleti,  oTTTIie' north  side  of  the 
Sfi'ii',  and  Nuvioma^iw  (Aiffiewx),  in  the  deportment 
of  Cnicadot,  on  the  soatb  side  of  the  Seine.  The 
Table,  in  which  it  is  called  Breviodoram,  places  it 
on  a  road  between  Juliobona  and  Rotomagus( /iowen). 
The  name  shows  that  it  was  at  the  fasd  or  pasaage 
of  a  river.  D'Anrille  plaeea  H  at  Ptmt-Audmer, 
on  the  Risk  or  Rille.  The  Itin.  makes  1 7  and  the 
Table  18  Gallic  leagues  between  Juliobona  and  Bre- 
viedttnim,  which  seems  a  ffreaA  deal  too  nraefa,  as 
the  direct  dwtjinee  is  only  about  half  of  this.  But 
the  distance  from  Jtouen  to  PoiU-Audemer  agrees 
better  with  the  90  of  the  Table,  between  Botoma^ns 
and  Breviodnrum.  Walckenaer  pl;irp^  Hnni.idurnin 
at  Pont-Amthonj  4  or  5  miles  from  MvtUfvrl-tur- 

mh.  [0-  L  ] 

HHIANA  (B^faMl),a  place  in  Phr^pria  Parntiana, 
in  the  list  of  Uterodes.  Ita  existence  is  confirmed 
hf  the  eridenee  of  two  eoins,  «n«  antonomona,  with 
the  epigraph  HfUOtm.  (Cnuoer,  Ada  Minor,  vol. 
ii.  a  S5.)  [G.  L,] 

BBICINNI AE  iBputwpltu\  a  small  town  ofSidlj, 
n>'  t.tiuned  by  ThiM!fdideB|Who  calls  it  a  fortress  or 
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stronphohl  (fpvfia)  in  tlie  territory  of  LeontinL  It 
was  occupied  in  u.  c.  422  by  a  body  of  eailcs  fnm 
LaooHirf,  who  lidd  it  against  the  STinenaana.  (Thnc 

V.  4.)  But  no  Bubseijv.ont  mention  of  the  name 
occurs,  except  in  ^phanus  of  Byzantium,  who  pro- 
babljr  took  it  fiom  ThncTdidss.  It  was  cnrfdentljr 
but  a  .'^tnall  ]>lace,  and  it*  siteottinot  now  be  deter- 
mineil  with  precision.  TE.  H.  B.l 

BRIGAECI'NI  (BpiyaiKtyol,  Ptol.  0.  6.§  30),  a 
tribe  of  the  Asn  itKN  in  Hi.s].juiia  Tarraronensi.'J,  with 
a  capital  iJri;;aeciuru  {^lipiyaiKinp.  I'tol.)  or  Hrige- 
cum  {Itin.  Ant.  pp^  439,  440),  40  M.  P.  SE.  of 
A>turi(  a,  near  liertrentr.  I  Iio  rri?ae<  ini  of  Florus 
(iv.  12)  are  probably  the  Mime  ixy.>ple.        [P.  S.] 

BRIGANTES  {^iytunts).  1.  A  i<ople  .  f  Bri- 
tain,  the  subjects  of  Carti.smandua,  re»luced  by  ( )>- 
toriuR.  occupants  of  the  parts  between  the  llumber 
and  Tyne.  (Tac.  Ann.  m  32,  Bi$L  vL  45,  Agr, 
17;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  16.) 

2.  Of  IreUnd,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  7) 
as  the  most  south-ea.«tern  llilN-rnians :  their  probable 
localitT  being  the  county  Kilkenny.     [K  G.  L.] 

BBIOA'NTII  (Bpiy'dnrrtoi),  a  tribe  of  the  Vin- 
delici,  on  the  <  astrm  f-horc  of  the  La<  iis  Brigantinus. 
Their  capital  Brigantium  or  BriganUa  (the  modem 
Bregenz)  was  situated  on  the  laM,  on  tM  great  hi^h 
road  Icadins^  from  the  e;ist  into  Gaul  In  the  "ih 
century  the  town  was  already  in  ruina  (Fito  S. 
Magni,  6),  but  several  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
arc  ^tiIl  discovered  there  from  time  to  time.  'I  lio 
Brigantii  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ractian 
tribe  of  the  Brixantae  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  19.  §  8),  who 
occupied  the  di.strict  of  the  modem  Brixia  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  206:  Ptol.  u.  12.  §  5,  viii.  7.  § 3;  Amm.  Maru 
Xf.  6;  /fat.  Anton,  pp.  937,  989.)        [L.  8.] 

BRIGANTI'NUS  I.ACUS  {Bnrlen.ofe.  or  /Aikt 
of  Coastanz),  also  called  Lacus  Brigantiae  (Amm. 
Hare  XV.  4),  while  Pomponins  Mela  (uL  9)  men- 
tions it  under  the  names  of  Larn.-*  Venetns  and  Laens 
Acroniu.s,  the  fortner  being  probably  the  name  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  kke,  and  the  latter  that  of 
the  loner.  (Comp.  Plin.  ix.  29;  Solin.  24;  Strab. 
iv.  pp.  192,  207,  vii,  pp.  292,  313,  who  mentions  tho 
lake  without  Stating  its  name.)  The  general  opinion 
"f  till'  ancients  is,  that  the  lake  is  formed  by  the 
iChiito,  but  that  its  waters  do  not  mix  with  those  of 
the  river.  This  belief,  however,  la  unfonnded.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  lake  was  one  day's  journey 
from  the  sonrces  of  the  Ister,  and  the  tribes  dwell- 
ing around  it  were  the  Helvetians  in  the  south,  the 
Riuetians  in  the  south-east^  and  tbe  Vindelidans  in 
the  north.  According  to  Ammianns  Marcellinus,  tbe 
form  of  the  lake  was  round,  and  the  lake  it.^elf  360 
stadia  in  length.  Its  shores  were  covered  with  thick 
and  impenetnbfe  forests,  notwitlistandtng  which  tlie 
Romaas  made  a  hi;,'li  road  thnmch  tlie  ihiikel.s.  of 
which  traces  still  exist  at  some  distance  from  tho 
northern  sliore,  where  the  lake  anciently  a]  p  ars  to 
have  extended  further  than  it  now  doert.  Not  far 
from  an  island  in  the  lake,  probably  the  island  of 
RdOnaum,  Tiberitt  deftatod  the  VindeDdaaa  in  a 
naval  engagement,  (Stnh.  vii.  p.  992  ;  comp.  (1. 
Scbwab,/>«*J3(Mfeiwee,  Stuttgart,  1998, 8to.)  [L,S.] 

BBIGAirriUll  (JHniy,  in  tha  department  of 
Ilautes  Alpeo)  ia  marked  in  the  TiiMc  as  tlip  rir>t 
place  in  liallu  after  Alpis  Cotlia  (3/on/  Genevre). 
At  Brigantium  tbe  rood  branched,  to  the  west 
through  On  noble  to  Vienna  (  I'm  fw).  on  the  Rhone; 
to  tlie  south  through  Kbrodumun  {Kmbnm),  io  Va- 
|lineiini  (fiap).  Both  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
tha  mate  from  Brigantium  to  Yapiacum.  The  labia 
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plates  Rri/rantinm  6  M.r.  frum  Alpis  CuUia.  Stnibo 
(p.  179)  nieutioiis  the  villa;:c  Bri^antiuin,  and  oil 
a  road  to  the  Alpis  Cuttia,  but  his  words  are  ob- 
scure. Ptolemj  mentions  Brigautium  as  within  the 
limits  of  the  S<^usini,  or  people  of  Segtisio,  Suta,  in 
Piedmoot;  bat  it  aeeois,  m  D'Anvilie  obaerras,  to  be 
bevoDd  the  natmrnl  liimts  of  the  SegtuinL  Wolcke- 
n.icT  (vol.  i.  p.  540)  justifies  Ptolemj  in  this  mat- 
ter bj  &apjN>iuog  tbiit  he  fioUoira  «  deKriptioo  of 
Itaty  made  bdbre  the  new  dmrion  of  Augustas, 
which  we  know  from  Pliny.  Walcketiacr  also  sup- 
ports hi«  justi^tioQ  of  Ptoleinj  bj  the  JeruBalem 
Itin.,  wfaieh  mkM  the  Alpes  OoltiM  oammaoe  at 
Kama  (La  Ou$»  Bom)  badraan  Emirm  and  Bri- 

tmcon.    [G.  L.} 

BBIOA'lVnUM  (Bpeyimw,  Dion  Cms.  mnL 
53  ;  Flavium  Bripantium,  ^Kauviov  Bpiydmior, 
PtoL  ii.  6.  §  4 ;  Brigantia,  One.  iL  2),  an  important 
■eaport  town  of  the  GdlAd  LfKenaee,  «Q  the  Ib^us 
or  Artabn>nitn  Porlus  ( Uny  of  Ferrol  and  Conihd), 
35  M.  P.  N  W.  of  Lucus  Augusti  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  424). 
Some  geographen  ideotify  it  with  JEI  Ferrof,  othen 
with  Betamos,  and  others  with  La  Coruna,  iden- 
tifying the  amicnt  tower  at  this  place  with  tl>e 
great  lighthouse  of  Brigantitun  mentiooed  bj  Oraaius. 
(Florez,  Esf.  S.  MO,  li;  Ukflrt,  voL  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  437.)  [P.S.] 
BHKiA'XTIUM.  [Bkioaxtii.] 
BHIGK  {Brvuijh-ton),  a  place  in  Britain,  men- 
tioiiod  intheltiiionirvbetwofnWnta  lielgaram(H'»»- 
dte^tt-r)  and  S;rbiodunuin  {Old  Sarum).  [B.G.L.] 
BIJIGIA'NI,  an  Alpine  |)efi[iIo,  whose  name  oornrs 
in  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  which  is  preserved  iu  i'liny 
(iii.  c.  80).  A  c€rt:un  onder  is  observed  in  the 
names;  and  as  the  Brigiani  are  mentioned  with  the 
Caturiges,  the  Brigiani  may  represent  the  people  of 
Brigantiutn.  [G.  L.] 

BBlGlObUM,  •  place  in  Oalli*.  on  the  nmd  bo- 
tween  Medlolaiiain  Bmtaoom  (JSamt«$)  and  Limo- 
nuni  (I'oictirrs),  aoooidiaf  tO ^  Ta)d«.  D'Anville 
phices  it  at  Briou.  [G.  L  J 

BRILES5U6.  [Attica,  p.  322,  a.] 
BHiNIA'TKS,  a  Lignrian  trilto,  known  to  us  <itily 
from  a  passage  in  Liv7  (xJi.  19),  from  which  we  learn 
that  thej  dwelt  bejrond  (i.  e.  to  the  N.  of)  the  Apen- 
nines. I5nt  till'  r-x:irt  srri=e  i:i  which  lie  uses  this 
expression  is  uncertain :  and  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  npper  Talley  of  the  Vara  (a  con- 
fluent of  the  3ffif/rirj  was  the  abode  of  the  Briniatra. 
The  name  of  liruynuto^  a  small  town  in  tiiis  dis- 
trict, heems  to  presenre  some  trace  of  lha  aaeiant 
ap]>i>llatiun.  (WakkauMr,  Giogr*  du  Gaules,  vol  I 
p  1 'H.)  FE-H.  B.] 

KKISOANA  (Bpiaodi^a,  Ptol.  vi.4.f  9;  Bpi(«nL, 
Arrinn.  JruL  39),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Persia, 
dcscrilnnl  bv  Arrian  a.s  a  w  inter  torrent,  near  which 
Nearrhiis  t^ijund  the  am  hurai'e  veiy  diffieolt  Oiling 
to  the  bn«kers  and  ^hi-als  dii  the  coast.  Its  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined  accurately,  nor  what  is  its 
nwdem  name.  It  is  stated  to  be  two  stadia  from 
Bh<^is^  which  Or.  Vincent  identifies  with  the 
modem  Sunderut.  Dr.  Vincent  considers  that  the 
Itri.soana  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Brixana  of  Arrian, 
cannot  bo  the  same  phwar  unless  the  Brisoana  of 
the  fbmier  geographer  has  been  tran»posed  from  tlie 
cast  to  the  west  of  the  headland  he  calls  Chennnesus. 
(Vincent,  Keyoys  iff  A'tarckm,  toL  L  pp.  404, 
405.)  fv.] 

B|{ITANXICABINSULAE(Nn<ro<  Bp* 
Aristot.  de  MimL  9;  Pld.  ii.  2.  §  1,  3.  §  1  ,- 
K^nt  BfmanKd,  Wtjh.  vL  57;  StiakiL  p.  93; 
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Bpcrraiia,  Dim  Cass.  lix.  21 ;  B/urrwvta,  Panai 
viii.  43.  §  4  :  BptriwOts,  D»OBj9,  Par.  566; 

Bp(Tayy.n.  n,;.l.  28^  ;  UprratVUuH  N^OW, MaiciaD. I 

in  Lat.  liritauuia,  liritanni). 

I.'DaTHOORArHY. 

Assuming  that  the  texts  represent  the  best  MSS., 
the  orthography  aeona  to  be  with  the  donble  t  in  the 
Greek,  and  with  the  single  t  in  the  Latin  classics,  at 
Umst  amongst  the  prose  writen.  la  verse  there  isa 
slight  diflbrence.  Though  the  BrUanma  of  the 
Latin  is  alw.iys  short,  the  Greek  fonn  is  not  alwajrs 
long;  on  the  contrary,  Dionybius  Pcriegetce  gifea^ 
—  Ma  Bptrofpol 

Abo—  ^  ' 

Aimd  n^arn  fan  BprrdywiSts,  k.tA.  (^6.) 
It  roust  bo  remembered,  however,  that  theear^Bst 

Greek  poets  wlio  five  us  the  name  of  the  nriii-li 
Isles  in  any  funu  ore  later  than  the  majority  ut  llio 


IL  How  «AB  THE  gJDOe  AB  BUTTIA  OR 
BUZTU? 

A  stalament  in  Proropius  gives  ns  a  more  cqm- 
▼ocal  ftnn  than  any  above«mentianed  —  BriUia 
(Bpnria  and  Bprrrta).   The  extent  to  which  it  ta 

distinguished  from  Britannia  may  be  seen  in  the 
extract  itself;  besides  which  there  are  aeversl  other 
paaaagaa  to  the  aame  eflbet,  i  e.  distintniishlnj^  the 

Britanntof  Britannia  fr  in  tlif  UriflonfS  of  Britlia. 
"  About  this  time,  war  and  contest  arose  between 
the  nation  of  tiia  Vara!  and  the  bauhv  aoldien,  who 
dwell  in  the  island  callcl  Rrittia,  from  the  fallowing 
aiuse.  The  Vami  are  seated  beyond  the  river 
Ister,  and  they  extetid  asfiur  as  the  Northern  Ocean 
and  the  river  Hliine,  which  .sepimtes  them  from  th« 
Fraiikn  and  the  other  nations  situated  in  this  quar- 
ter.   The  whole  of  tiiose,  who  formerly  dwdt  on 


either  side  of  the  river  Khine,  had  each  a  peculiar 
name,  of  which  one  tribe  is  called  Germans,  a  name 
commonly  applied  to  all.  In  this  (northern)  ocean 
j  lies  the  island  Brittia,  imt  far  fn>!ii  the  continent, 
(  but  as  much  as  200  htii.iia,  right  opposite  to  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine,  nud  \»  between  fftifn— an  and 
I  the  island  Thule.  For  iJritaiiniii  lies  somcwhero 
towards  the  setting  sim,  at  the  extrenuiy  ot'  the 
country  of  the  S[i:ininrds,  distant  from  the  continent 
not  loss  than  4,000  stadia.  But  Brittia  lies  at  the 
hindemMist  extremity  of  Gaol,  where  it  borders  on 
the  ot  ean,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  north  of  Spsun  and 
Britain;  whereas  Thal«,aoiar  as  is  known  to  men. 
lies  at  the  fintiiest  extremity  of  the  ocean  towaids 
the  north;  but  matter.^  relating  to  Britain  and 
Thule  have  been  discouned  of  in  oar  farmer  narra* 
tiva.  Three  very  nnmerons  nations  pessess  Brittu, 
over  aach  (if  whir  1 1  a  klu'::  jtre.-iil.-s,  whit  h  ti:iti'ina  are 
named  Angih,  Phrissones,  and  those  8ununie<l  frum 
the  island  Britones;  so  great  mdeed  appears  the 
fecundity  of  these  nations,  that  cvltv  vi  ar  \a>t  num- 
bers migrating  thence  with  tiieir  wives  and  children 
gototheFkmilES,whoealonixethen  iasaeh  pkoes 
as  pmn  the  most  desert  parts  of  their  country;  and 
ufxui  this  circumstance,  they  say,  they  furmod  a 
chiim  to  the  island.  Insomuch  indeed,  that  not 
long  since,  the  king  of  the  Pmnks  disjiatching  sniiie 
of  his  own  people  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Ju-tiiiian  at  Byzantinm,  sent  them  aba  certain  of 
the  An<:iii;  ihn>  n>akin;r  a  show  as  though  this 
i^doud  also  was  ruii-d  by  him.    Such,  then,  ate  the 
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anttera  reliOinff  to  the  i&laud  ciUed  Brittia." 
i^neop.  de  BtUi  GcOL  it.  20.) 

Brittia.  thi-n,  was  not  Britannia.  As  little  was 
it  TkmU.  The  TbuJe  of  ProcoiHas  eccins  to  have 
bam  Seandinaiia :  **  Thnla  is  extramelj  large,ybeiiig 
ten  timos  larpi^r  than  Britnin.  fmm  which  it  is  reiy 
fiur  distant  to  the  owtti."    iiitU.  Goth.  u,  15.) 

The  fiBOimtBi;  pMMge  engendns  fi«di  oompKoa- 
tion: — "  Moreover,  in  tEis  isle  of  Brittia,  men  of  an- 
cient time  built  a  long  wall,  catting  dS  a  great  por- 
tka  of  it;  ftr  tlM  nil  and  the  men,  and  all  otlier 
thiii;^s,  are  not  alike  on  both  sides;  for  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  tbe  wall,  Uterc  is  an  wbolesooieness  of  air 
in  eonlbnnify  wiUi  the  seawHU,  modeiatelj  warm  in 
summer,  and  cm\  in  winter.  Many  men  inhabit 
here,  living  much  as  other  men.  The  trees  with 
their  appropriale  fhuts  flourish  in  season,  and  their 
com  UiiiIk  are  as  pnxluctivc  ns  others;  and  the  dis- 
trirt  a|>{jears  smKciently  fertilized  by  stre.ims.  lint 
«n  tilt-  western  side  all  is  different,  insomuch  indeed 
that  it  wor.Id  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  there 
e%'en  half  an  hour.  Vipers  and  serpents  innumcra- 
Ue,  with  all  other  kinds  of  wild  beaits,  infest  that 
plare;  and  what  is  most  strange,  the  natives  affirm, 
that  if  any  one,  pa&sing  the  wall,  should  proceed  to 
the  other  side,  be  would  die  faamdiately,  tumble  to 
eodare  the  nnwhuleeomenees  of  the  atnuaphere; 
death  also  attacking  such  beasts  as  go  thither,  fbrth- 
with  destroys  them.  Bat  as  I  have  arrived  at  this 
point  of  my  liistory,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  reooni 
a  tradition  very  nearly  allied  to  &ble,  which  has 
never  apj-anii  to  me  true  in  all  respects,  tliou<;h 
eanataotiy  snroad  abroad  by  men  without  munber, 
who  aamt  tnat  themselves  have  been  a<;ents  in  the 
transactions,  and  aliio  hearers  of  the  words.  I  must 
not,  however,  pass  it  by  altogether  onooticed,  lest 
when  flras  writing  eoneendng  the  isboid  Brittia,  f 
^houId  brine  up  n  iiivm  If  an  imputation  of  ignorance 
of  certain  circunutanoee  perpetoally  happening  there. 
They  say,  then,  that  the  sools  of  men  departed  are 
always  conducted  to  this  place;  but  in  what  man- 
ner i  will  explain  immediately,  haviqg  frequently 
heard  it  Dram  men  of  Oat  ngkn  wha  idafes  Ik  most 
serif.iisly,  althotijrb  I  would  rather  asrtilso  ?ht'ir  asse- 
verations to  a  curtain  dreamy  faculty  which  pos- 
seasta  then. 

"  On  the  c'ja^t  of  tlic  land  over  apiin.<it  this 
iaUud  Brittiik,  in  the  ocean,  arc  many  villages, 
inhabited  by  men  employed  in  fishing  and  in  agri- 
cnltnre,  and  who  fur  flie  sake  of  merchandize  jwss 
over  to  this  i>Lind.  In  otht-r  respects  they  are  Mib- 
jeet  to  the  Frank.s,  but  they  never  n-nder  tlnMii  tri- 
bute; this  burden,  as  they  relate,  liavinf;  bwn  of 
old  remitted  to  them  for  a  certain  ser\-icc  which  I 
shall  immediately  describe.  The  inhabitants  de- 
clare that  the  conducting  of  souls  devolves  on  them 
in  turn.  Such  of  them,  therefore,  as  on  the  ensuing 
ni^it  an  to  go  on  this  occupation  in  their  turn  of 
servioe,  returning  to  their  dwellings  as  soon  as  it 
grows  dark,  compnee  themselves  to  sleep,  awaiting 
the  lonductor  of  the  expedition.  All  at  once,  at 
night,  they  perceive  that  their  doors  are  shaken,  and 
they  hear  a  eertaitt  tndistinet  voice,  snmmoning 
them  to  their  work.  Without  delay,  arising  fmm 
their  beds,  they  proceed  to  the  shore,  not  under- 
stanffing  tlie  neoosrity  wUdi  thus  oonstrsins  them, 
yet  nevi  rthelow  com{«lled  by  its  influence.  And 
here  they  perceive  vessels  in  readiness,  wholly  void 
of  nsn;  not,  however,  their  own,  but  osrtain  strange 
vaanb,  in  which  emba'-king  they  lay  hold  on  the 
ami  aiid  feel  their  burden  made  heavier  by  a  mol- 
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titude  of  poaseqgers,  the  boats  bong  sank  to  the 
ganwale  and  rowlock,  and  floating  scarce  a  finger 

ab.tvc  the  water.  They  see  not  a  sin^'le  person;  but 
having  rowed  for  one  hour  only,  they  arrive  at 
Brittia;  whereas,  wlwn  they  navigate  their  own 
vessels,  not  makiiiLT  use  of  sails,  hut  rowing,  tlicv 
arrive  there  with  diliiculty,  even  in  a  night  and  a 
day.  Having  readied  the  idmi,  and  been  releamc! 
form  their  hurdf^.  they  depart  immediately,  tin* 
boats  quickly  becoming  light,  suddenly  emeiging 
from  the  sticain,  and  smking  hi  tiw  water  no  deeper 
than  the  keel.  Tlicse  jx-nple  see  no  hnman  In  ing 
cither  while  navigating  with  them,  nor  when  re- 
leased from  the  ship.  Bat  they  say  that  they  hear 
a  certain  voice  there,  which  seems  to  announce  to 
snch  as  receive  them  the  name  of  all  who  have 
croRsed  over  with  them,  and  describing  the  dignities 
which  they  formerly  jo^vcsswl,  and  calling  them 
over  by  their  hereilitary  titles.  And  also  it"  wumeu 
happen  to  cross  over  witii  them,  they  call  over  tho 
names  of  the  hu>bands  witli  whom  tlii-v  livetl. 
These,  then,  arc  the  things  wiii(  h  men  of  that  dis- 
trict declare  to  take  place;  but  I  return  to  my 
former  narrative.*'  (Proc'ip.  Belt.  Goth.  iv.  20.  «■(  (]  ; 
the  translation  from  tJte  Alonumtnta  Britunniui, 
pp.  Ixxxiv.,  seq.) 

A  reference  to  tho  article  Ak-stit  will  stipgest  tho 
notion  that  one  author  of  antiquity,  at  lea.'st,  con- 
founded the  Prutheni  (Prutsiatu)  of  tho  Baltid 
with  the  Britanni  of  Britain,  and  that  the  language 
of  the  amber-country  of  East  Prassia  and  Conrland, 
which  Tacitus  calL-.  Britaunicae  propior,v»sna\\y 
Fruthenian.  How  far  will  the  hypothesis  of  a  sunilar 
eonftudon  en  the  part  of  Proooirius  explain  the  difli- 
cult  pa'^^ages  before  us  ?  It  will  not  do  so  without 
the  farther  alteration  of  certain  minor  details.  In 
the  first  pbw?e,  the  locality  of  the  Vami  reqnires 
alteration.  The  Rhine  of  Pro<'<i],!us  was  jtrobablv 
the  Elbe;  on  the  northern  bank  of  which,  in  tho 
preeaut  doehiea  of  Laoenborg  and  lfeck1«ibnrg 
Schwerin,  we  find  the  Vnmari,  Wmnahi.  and  Var- 
nahi  of  the  Carlovingian  historians  {Adam  of  Bre- 

Two  islands  then  claim  notice,  Hcli^'oland  and 
Kugcn.  The  former  lies  more  in  conformity  with  the 
deecription  of  Proc(^as,  and  was  almost  certainly 
peopled  by  Frisians  and  Angles  (in  the  eyas  of  whom 
it  was  a  holy  island),  but  not  so  certainly  by  any 
popuhition  akin  to  the  Pruthenian,  and,  as  soeh, 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  I'.ritanni.  Rujren,  on 
the  other  hand,  mitrht  Ciusily  have  Ix  en  so  pe^ipletl,  or, 
at  le/ust,  it  might  be  ri^orted  toby  the  Pruthenians  of 
Pnuisia  and  their  allied  jKij  ulations.  To  the  Angle 
and  Frisian  it  would  be  less  accessible,  though  by 
no  means  an  impossaUa,  locality.  Each  island,  then, 
has  its  claims;  but  wa  insj  go  a  Step  iurthar  towards 
reconciling  them.  ^ 

Bugen  and  Heligoland  are  the  two  islands  wludi 
have,  upon  diflerent  degrees  of  evidence,  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  holy  island,  with  it.s  sacred 
:  grove  {cattum  nemtu)  of  the  Gemiania  of  TadtnSi 
— an  object  of  respectful  visitation  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Reudigni,  Angli,  Aviones,  Varini,  Eudosea, 
Suardone-s,  and  Noithoncs  (c.  40);  ai;d  the  preceding 
remarks  have  kid  to  the  notion  that  tho  Brittia  of 
Procofnns  and  island  of  Tadtns  are  one  and  the 
s.ani<'.  Its  niations  to  the  Angli  and  Varini,  ita 
rchitions  to  Britain  and  Thnle^  its  mysterious  and 
holy  character,  all  indicate  this.  So  tluit  what  ap- 
plifs  to  the  one  applies  to  ntLi-r  also.  Yet  tho 
stAlemeut  of  Tacitus  is  difiicult.   The  vwj  fiwt  of 
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sotnc  commentators  identifying  hxs  inland  w  ith  Rugcn, 
and  othen  with  HeligoLuid,  ihom  this. 

Now,  the  followinc  are  the  wisons  for  believing 
tiiat  tlie  liriUia  of  I'rocopius  and  the  hland  of  the 
Socred  Grove  of  Tacitus,  was  neither  l{u<rcn  ezclo* 
nveljr,  nor  Heligoland  excliutiTcljr ;  bat  a  terbium  jfu/, 
so  to  saj,  arising  oat  of  a  confusion  between  the  attri- 
butes of  the  two.  The  parta  about  the  Lower  Elbe 
were  realljr  in  the  ndghboarbood  of-iwo  holy  islands; 
«. I{uc:en  was  as  tralj  a  holy  island  as  Heliiroland, 
and  vice  versa.  Heligoland,  wlicn  tlie  full  lijilit  of 
history  fint  illastrates  its  mythology,  was  the  sacred 
isle  of  the  Angles  and  Friuam,  Gerraanie  tribes 
whose  W()r-Iii[i  would  l»e  th.it  nf  the  pi^'l'less  Ilertha. 
Bugen,  when  simikrly  illustrated,  is  just  as  eacred; 
■acred,  however,  not  whh  the  Gennaaio  AngH,  bat 
with  the  Slavonic  Vamnh{(^yarini),  near  nri'jhhours 
of  the  Angles,  and  not  distant  ones  of  the  PruUitMi. 
Now  this,  in  tiie  case  of  so  good  awriter  as  Tadtw, 
and,  ii  /artiori,  with  one  like  Procopius,  gives  us  tha 
eletncnts  of  a  natural  and  excusable  error, — since 
the  holy  islands  widi  eomsponding  costo  nmora 
were  two  in  namW,  nt  no  great  distance  from  each 
Other,  and  ▼isitoi,  re;>poctively,  by  neighbouring  na- 
tions. How  easily  would  the  writer,  whott  he  recog- 
nised the  in>ular  charartcr  of  the  two  ihihU'h  of 
tultiu,  refer  them  to  one  and  the  s:iun-  island;  how 
oasily.  when  he  knew  the  <:tMieral  fact  that  thoAngli 
and  N'ariiii  i-  idi  w.ir^liij.jM-d  in  an  island.  In?  i^'noraiit 
of  the  jKirticiilar  latt  that  eaclj  won>hipj>od  in  a  .se- 
parate one. 

Tl>e  htffKithe^U,  then,  that  explains  the  Urittin 
of  i'rocopiuH,  separates  it  from  Britatmia.  identifies 
it  with  Uie  isfauid  of  the  cattum  u^mut  of  l  i* 
and  neeti  in  the  bttcr  an  island  so  far  real  as  to  be 
eiiJier  Heligoland  or  Kugen,  bat  so  far  unreal  as  to 
be  made  onfc  of  a  mixtora  of  the  attribolea  of  the 

tWOk 

Lest  the  snggested  oonfhdon  between  the  ancient 

names  of  Britain  and  Prus.sia  be  considered  uidikt  ly, 
the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  m  in  the  latter  w<«id 
represents  the  eomblnatton  d,  or  tsA,  as  is  shown 
by  the  n.aiiie  Drutrno,  the  t  [ionyimi>  cf  the  am  ient 
Fnusians: — "  duces  fuere  duo,  neuipe  JirtUcao  et 
Wndawntto,  qnomm  alteram  Brnteno  aacerdotem 
•Toaniiit.  alteram  s(  ili<  Wii.lawutto  in  ro^'cm  ele- 
gerunt."  (^Fragment  /rom  the  Bonmorum  Origo 
ex  Dtmmo  CkritHaim,  Vo^  ml.  L  p.  621.) 

AL'ain,  when  wo  invpstiirate  the  language  in  which 
the  ultinuilc  sources  of  the  infurmatiou  uf  Tacitus 
by,  we  And  that  it  most  have  been  either  Gennan  or 
Slnvouic.  .  ill  cither  cose,  the  terms  fbr  British 

and  Prtihstaa  wuuld  be  alike,  e.^.:— > 

English,        Britisk,  Frummu 

('..•nnan,         lin/ttUc,  PrgUUe, 
i>lavouic,       BriUkajot  I^nOtkafa. 

in.  AoTHOKrran. 

The  tcmi  liritU/i  Ishs  is  an  older  name  than  Bri- 
tatmia {  ami  tlie  British  I  tie*  of  the  writers  anterior 
to  Canar  are  the  two  large  ones  of  Attvm  and 
/ern<,  along  with  the  numerous  (smaller  ones  fh.it  lie 
around  and  between  them.  Albion  means  England 
and  Scothmd;  lemo,  /re>land.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Biitaimia  (=  Gn'at  Britain),  as  oppri6«l  to 
leme,  begins  with  Caesar;  the  distinction  between 
Britannia  (sm  Sunth  Britdn),afl  opposed  to  Caledonia, 
is  later  atill.  The  Hrcrk  w-nicn  Imp  tlia  pmeral 
powers  of  the  term  the  longest. 

Handotiu,  aa  may  be  aspected,  is  the  earliert 


author  who  mentions  any  conntrv^  tliat  can  pass  for 
onr  island,  writing,  "  that  of  the  extremities  of  Enropo 
towards  the  west "  he  "  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 
Nor"  is  he  "  acquainted  with  the  islands  called  Cas- 
siterides,  from  which  tin  ts  broaght "  (iii.  1 1  .'>).  A 
refinement  npon  this  passage  will  be  {band  in  the 
sct]uel,  embodying  a  reason,  more  or  less  valid,  for 
believing  that  between  the  Azores  and  the  British 
Isles  a  confusion  may  have  arisen. — the  one  being 
truly  the  Cauitecidea  (or  Tin  Islands),  and  the  otlier 
the  CVstiymnides,  a  difierent group.  However,  as  the 
criticism  itanda  at  pnsent,  tha  two  words  are  sy- 
non ymons,  and  the  knowlodgaof  tlM one  group  implies 

that  of  the  other, —  the  designation  Only  being  varied. 

btill,  taking  the  text  of  Harodotna  as  it  stands,  the 
raof  fiMt  it  embodiea  is  that  the  tin  eonntiyof  wcat- 

crit  Etirof*  w.x"?  known  t"  him;  though,  whether  .ill 
the  statements  tlut  apidy  to  it  are  anequivocal,  is 
dOBlillal.   His  sooreea  wem,  of  oaone,  Phoenieian. 

So  are  tho-r  ct"  Ari.stotle:  —  Bcvi  nd  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  lin-  ixvan  flows  round  the  earth;  in  this 
ocean,  however,  are  two  ishnids,  and  those  very  huge, 
calltsl  Bretannic,  AHiioit  and  Imic,  wliich  art-  l.ir.er 
than  those  U-fore  nuiitioutxl,  .ind  lie  beyond  the 
Kclti;  am!  other  two  not  lcs.s  than  these,  Taprobaao 
lny  tnd  the  Indians,  lyin;;  oMicjucly  in  res[>e<t  of  the 
main  loud,  and  that  called  I'iiebul,  situate  over  against 
the  Arabic  Gulf;  moreover,  not  a  few  small  islands, 
anmnd  the  Bn-t.-innic  I»les  and  Ilieria,  encircle  ."is 
with  a  diadem  this  earth,  which  we  have  ainsulv  said 
to  Ix'  an  i.sLind."    {De  Mmdo,  c.  3.) 

Puly bins'  notice  ccntains  nothing  that  u  not  in- 
volved in  those  of  Aristotle  and  Herodotus,  spet  ial 
tiiention  being  made  of  the  tin  (iii.  57). 

The  aasertian  that  Herodotus  is  the  first  autlior 
who  mentions  the  Brilidi  Isles,  merely  mfsns  that 
he  is  the  tir.st  author wImm  name,  habitation,  and 
date  are  dear,  detinito,  and  unequivocaL  Wlat  if 
a  notice  oecnr  in  the  Chphic  poems,  so-called?  In 
such  a  c:Lse  the  date  is  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  views  of  the  authorship.  This  may  he  lator  than 
the  time  of  Herodotna,  or  it  may  not  It  is  eariier, 
if  we  refer  the  extract  to  any  of  the  Ononiacrateau 
foigerios.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  ship  Argo,  in  a 
so-called  Orphic  poem,  ia  made  to  say  (1 163): — 

NDf  yap  i^TJ  Avyp^  r*  Koi  i\ytiyp  KOLKdrtfrt 
'Epxoiuu  V  trkftaof  'l^Urw  itriror  bo/itt,  «;r.A. 

And  again  (1187):^ 

Xow,  n.ithing  Is  more  certain  tlwn  that,  when  we 
gal  to  notii  e^  of  Britain  nhich  are  at  one  and  tllfr 
same  time  l.'oiiiau  in  orii:in,  and  nne.]uiv(x-a!  in  re- 
spect to  the  jiarts  to  which  they  apply,  ootiiing  ex- 
phuiatoiy  these  Demetriaa  rites  appaarh  And  it 
is  almost  eqn.<illy  certain,  that  when  we  meet  with 
them — and  we  do  so  mt'et  with  them — in  wriicrsi 
of  the  fourth,  fiflli,  and  aisth  eentnriaa,  the  passageu 
in  which  the  allusion  occurs  must  by  no  means  be 
OMisidered  as  indc{)endent  evidence;  on  the  c-ontniry, 
they  arc  derived  from  the  same  source  with  the 
Orphic  extracts,  and  may  pouibly  [see  Caasitk- 
RtDKR  and  OnrTBTHMtDEit]  have  Uieir  application 
cKi  \Uiere. 

i>trabo  and  Diodoma,  though  later  tlrnn  Caesar, 
are  more  or  less  in  the  same  predicament.  Their 
autlioriti—  Here  those  of  Hcrodotus  and  Aristotle. 

Caesar  himself  nuist  Im:  criticised  from  two  pointa 
of  flaw.   It  may  be  tliai,  in  nine caiea  out  of  ten,  1m- 
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writrs!  as  Cacsiir  the  personal  ob!i4?n'er;  yet  in  the 
tooth,  perbiipft  oAener,  he  wiitei  aa  Caeuur  the  Kbolxu*. 
ThbbbattardMiniinGMiItliaaiBBritHn.  Hisape- 
cific  detiAs  an  bia  own.  His  ^neralitiM  an  Uun 
from  the  Alemidrian  geographers. 

StraWs  Mtbority,  la  napeet  to  the  aiimkrity  of 
tho  Rri!i.-h  ritc^  to  thf>s<>  of  Ceres,  wasaboanAlaK* 
aodrmn,  Artcii»i<!<«nLs  (iv.  ji.  277). 

Ptolemy's  n»ti<  •  >  an;  iinjKirtant.  Ha  •paddtj 
quotfsi  Mariiius  Tyriiis,  imi,  pi-ncrally,  seems  to 
i»p<ak  on  till'  .strt'iiirth  of  I'liuenician  authorities. 
His  acc.iiiut  I  if  Great  Britain,  both  in  respect  to  what 
it  eoDtains  and  what  it  oniiti,  stjinds  in  rontrxst  to 
those  of  all  the  Konmn  authun;  and,  besides  thi»,  he 
is  as  minate  in  the  •rt-ufrraphy  of  Hthemia,  as  in  that 
of  Britaiiiu.-i  and  Caledonia.  Now  Ireland  was  a 
country  that,  m  fiir  as  it  was  known  at  all,  was 
known  thruu<;h  the  Greeks,  the  Iberians,  and  the 
rboenirians  (Funic  or  Froper  rboeDician,  as  the  case 
iid;;ht  be),  rather  than  throagh  the  Britons,  Gaals, 

and  Romans. 

How  far  msrt  the  Oettrj/mnidu  «md  (^cjj^g^gi^ 
tadmuvelif  Bi  ihiwiiiL'^i— A'yfaftfcm  haa'bWD  ai^ 

j;estetl  -aI.I.  Ii  now  claiiiis  furtliiT  notice.  Just  as  a 
statement  that  applies  to  Urittia  may  not  apply  to 
Brit^  a  atatanent  that  applies  to  the  Gaaritarides 
may  iK>t  always  apply  to  the  Tin  Ci.nntry.  Tlic  tme 
tin  country  was  Cornwall,  ratiier  than  the  Scilly  Iftles ; 
tiiaGanitcridaa, "  leahiiiiiniber,  Ijing  nevcaeh  other 
in  the  ocean,  towards  the  north  fnxn  the  havi  !i  nf  tlie 
Artabri'*  (Strab.  iii.  pi239),  are  the  Scilly  JUle.a  rather 
than  ConiwalL  A^am,  "  one  of  them  is  a  desert, 
hut  till'  I arc  inhabited  by  men  in  black  cli^aks, 
dad  iu  tuiucs  re:ichiug  to  the  feet,  and  girt  about 
the  breast,  walking  with  staTcfi,  and  In-arded  like 
poats.  They  oubMst  liy  tlit-ir  cattle,  leadin;;  for  the 
mo^t  {«rt  a  wanderiu;;  hie."  This  may  or  may  not 
be  Cornish ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  British.  I'he 
folk>win^  is  both :  viz.,  that  "  they  hare  metals  of 
tin  and  lead."  Hence,  some  part  of  Stiabo'a  account 
ia  undoubtedly,  some  part  probably,  British.  In  the 
next  writer,  however,  we  tind,  bide  by  sida  with  aome- 
thing  tliat  fMMl  be  British,  something  that  eamnot 
be  so.  That  writer  is  Fistus  Avicnus.  The  i.slands 
he  notioea  are  the  Oestrymnidesi  hia  authority, 
Fhoenieiaa.  ffia  huiguage  requiraa  notka  in  dataih 

**  Sub  hnjos  antem  prominentia  vertice 
Sinus  dehiscit  incolis  Oi  ftri/inntcwi 
In  quo  Insuke  se&e  exseruut  OetttymnitUSf 
Laxe  jarcutes,  «t  OMtaUo  diTitaa 
Stamd  atqoa  phunbL* 

Thus  far  tin-  Ootrymnides  are  Britannic.  Then 
folk>ws  a  sketch  of  their  occupants,  equally  Britannic. 
So  is  the  geogiB|ifaical  notioe  aa  to  thair  Klationa  to 
Ildand  : 

Aat  hinc  duotjus  in  Sacram  (sic  Insulam 
IXaare  prisci)  aoGbiia  enraue  rati  cat. 
Haee  inti-r  uudas  multa  (i-<;ii!em  jaoet, 
Eamquc  late  geaa  Hibemurum  colit. 
FMliiii^  faima  inrala  AlbioBOin  patet** 

The  term  Sacra  Inmta  shows  two  things:  — 

1st,  tlu-it  the  n;une  Er»  is  of  pn-at  ant'niuily;  2nd, 
tliat  it  passed  from  the  I'hocnician  language  to  Uio 
Greek,  wherein  Eri  became  'Upa  (N^oo*). 
What  fwllows  is  any  but  British:  — 

"  Tartesitiisque  ui  terminos  OestrymmdlUD 
Nejrotiandi  mos  erat;  Carthapnia 
KUain  coloni,  et  vulgus,  inter  Hercnlis 
Agitana  colomuM  ha«G  adibat  ae^oora: 
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Quae  IlimUco  Poftma  mensibns  vix 
Ut  ipte  aeuict  re  prob&aae  nUdU 
EnaTigaBtem,  posse  tnuumitti  adaerit, 


Adjicit  et  iilud  plurimom  inter  goigitea 
£x^tare/We«a^  at  aaepa  viignHi  Tioe 

Retinere  ptippim;  dicit  hir  nihilominns 
Non  in  profunduin  terga  deuu:ti  maris 
Fuvoquc  aqnarum  vix  supertexi  solum." 

Oriie  Maritim.  Descript.  1.  94,  et  seq. 

This,  as  already  stated,  is  not  Britannic;  yet  i» 
not  a  fit'tion.  The  fttcm  that  checked  the  havdf 
mariners  of  Hiiniko  was  the  fl  atiiii:  Sargmsum  of 
the  well-known  Sarywuo  Sea.  iu  the  eyt«  of  the 
naturalist  tUa  floating  /uctu  fixes  the  line  of  Hi* 
milco's  Toyage  as  definitely  as  the  amber-country 
fixes  the  Aestui  of  Tacitus.  Yet  the  Cassiteridus 
arc  not  simply  and  absolutely  the  Azores,  nor  yet  aro 
the  OestiTmiudea  aimply  and  afaaobtely  the  Scilljr 
Islea.  Aa  in  the  mippaaed  case  of  the  islea  of 
l!u_'rn  ami  llili[,MlanJ.  there  is  a  confn!*ion  of  at- 
tributt^^i — a  cuufu^iun  of  which  the  poaaibiUty  must 
be  re<o;rnisod,  even  by  thoae  who  hodtate  to  admit 
the  absolute  ta*  t, — a  roiifiL^ion  which  .»h<iu]il  (•ii;;fiulpr 
caution  in  our  criticiiou,  and  induce  us  to  weigh 
each  atatement  aa  moch  on  ita  own  merita  aa  on  tha 
context.  That  there  were  orf,acs  in  Britain,  and  tliat 
there  was  tin,  stand  upon  the  sauie  tesliuuiuy,  sinoo 
Strabo  manliaiia  boOL  Yolthocoilahity  of  tha  two 
farts  is  very  different.  The  orgies  —  and  even  the 
black  tuiucs  and  long  beards  —  may,  possibly,  be  as 
little  British  as  the /nnu  of  the  Sajgasso  Sea.  Tba 
fucttt  of  the  .SirL'a-s.sxi  ."^oa  lH>l<ini^s  to  the  Azores. 
Its  notice  is  a  gnat  fact  iu  the  history  of  early 
navigation.  The  orgit's  and  tha  beaidad  man  nuj 
go  with  it,  or  go  witli  the  tin. 

Upon  the  whole,  tlio  uoUccs  of  certain  L>lcs  of  the 
west,  as  often  aa  thej  occur  in  authors  writing  from 
Phoenician  aoorces,  are  only  uumpeachably  Brii* 
tannic  when  they  specially  Mid  definitely  speak  to 
the  tin-country  and  the  tin-trade,  and  when  they 
contain  British  naoiai,  or  other  £scta  oooalty  nn- 
equirocaL  ThaBiilaniiielocaUty  of  thaDaiiMlxiaB 
orgies  (in  Uw  later  writen  tb^  baooma  BacAie)  ia 
only  a  iirrtaWaip; 

The  Jfaiaw  amaorUieg  will  b«  oooridCred  when  h 

the  historical  .sRr-trli  ol  IturuaJi  Hritain  I.h  atttMnpttnl.  | 

The  point  that  at  present  requires  further  notioe  ia  i  i 
the  estant  to  whidi  the  two  aouroea  iMBet.  '  I 

As  a  gpjieral  rule,  the  Gn-ek  authorities  differ 
from  the  Roman  in  being  second-hand  (».e.  dfr- 
rived  fram  Phoaaieia),  in  dealbg  with  the  laeifcm 

parts  of  the  inland,  in  {rnnipini,'  their  facts  around 
the  leading  phenomena  of  the  tin  trade,  iu  recog- 
nising the  wnitawaa  of  certain  orgies,  and  in  being, 
to  a  certain  extent,  liable  to  the  charpo  of  having 
confused  Britain  with  the  Azorv^,  or  the  true  C.as- 
aitarides  uith  the  Oestrymuides :  the  Roman  authori* 
ties,  so  fir  as  they  arc  leased  ujx.m  Greek  ones,  being 
in  till-  ^luue  category.  Joscphos,  who  alludes  iud- 
dentally  to  Britain,  la  A  fwrUofi  Phoaiddaa  in 
resfiect  to  his  sources. 

The  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Greek  eridence  is 
the  general  rule ;  but  it  is  only  up  to  a  certain  data 
that  the  Greek  authorities  are  of  the  kind  in  ques> 
tion;  i.  e.  Phoenician  in  their  immediate  origin.  It 
iaonly  up  to  the  date  of  the  fuundatiou  of  tin*  colony 
of  liLassilia  (J/ansiUea),  when  oonunerce  bad  do* 
veioited  itself,  and  when  there  were  two  notoa  of 
tratlic  —  om-  nJ  tho  S|ani>h  [jorta  and  In  tha 
hands  of  the  rhoooicians,  Umj  utlter  oMtiandl 

V  V 
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V*»        ,    Of  the  latter  Difxlonis  pivps  an  noooont.    It  was 
probably   the   !kI;L-.>-iiiun   Greeks   that  eonverted 
I*p-yri  into  'If pa  Nf(<roi.   See  IIihkrxia. 
The  ByzantinB  historiaiw  wiU  be  notioed  in  Uw 

acqucl. 

IV.  OuODf  or  THS  WORD  BBTtAXXlA. 

Sapposlng  the  Phoenicians  to  liave  lx»en  the  first 
who  infoniMd  tbe  Qredu  of  a  owntiy  named  Britain, 
tilw  iiifbniMd  the  Phooiidaas?  In  other  wotda,  in 
lanfjuAj^c  did  tlio  naines  Uritartnt  and  fin- 
M  originate?  The  usual  doctrine  it  that  these 
wore  Bstiv*  tenni  i«.  that  the  eeenpeate  ef  the 
British  Islands  called  themielTes  so,  and  were  there- 
fine  ao  called  Igr  thdr  nii^iboare.  Yet  this  is  by 
BO  meane  49ertaln« 

The  most  certain  fn-^t  connected  with  the  ploes  is 
that  it  was  Greek  before  it  was  Roman.  Whence 
did  tiM  flronVi  get  it?  Fnxn  one  of  two  sources. 
From  the  Phoenicians,  if  thty  h.id  it  rmtcrinr  to  the 
foundation  of  Jtlarseillcd,  and  Iruni  the  ixipulation  of 
the  paite  anNUld  thai  city  in  case  they  ^ot  it  sub- 
sequent to  that  event.  Now,  if  it  were  Phoenician, 
whence  came  it  ori^iinaiiy More  prubaltly  fnjui 
Spain  tlmn  from  eitlier  Gaul  or  Britain — in  which 
CUM  Britannia  is  the  Iberic  name  for  certain  British 
islanders  rather  than  the  native  one.  It  may,  of 
eoone,  ham  bean  natb*  h  wtUt  whalfaar  il  woe 
•D  is  a  B«parate  qncetton. 

And  if  it  were  Massilian  (i.9.  from  the  ncif;h- 
boorbood  of  Marseilles),  whence  came  it  ?  Probably 
from  the  GauLi  of  the  parts  anmnd.  But  thia  ia  onlj 
a  probability.  It  may  hare  been  Ih«rie  eren  then; 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  ILerimis  nf  the 
Spanish  Peninaola  extended  so  tar  westward  as  the 
Lower  Rbooe.  Renee,  aa  the  qnertioii  itttb  at 
pivsent,  the  presumptktt  ia  lathv  In  fiivonr  of  the 
word  being  Iberic. 

A^n,  the ybrei  ie  Iberie.  The  termiiMtien  •ins, 
comparatively  rare  in  Gaul,  abounds  in  the  peo- 
grapltjr  of  ancient  Iberia ;  eg.  Tunle-(<ii>-i,  Carpe* 

In  all  speculations  upon  the  etymology  of 
words,  the  pieliminary  question  aa  to  the  language 
te  whidi  the  word  under  notioe  is  to  be  veArred  b 

of  importance.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  emi- 
nently so.  If  the  root  Brit,  be  Gallic  (or  Keltic), 
the  currant  etymologies,  at  legist,  deserve  notice. 
If,  however,  it  IfK-ric,  the  ])hilolof;ist  has  been  on 
thewronj;  tnick  aitopether,  luis  lookinl  in  the  wrong 
lanpna;;e  for  his  doctrine,  and  must  correct  Ins  cri- 
ticism by  abandoning  the  Keltic,  and  having  reconrse 
to  the  Basque.  Again,  if  the  word  be  Iberic,  the 
<  is  no  inrt  of  the  icoti  bat  only  an  iniiezional 
element  Lest,  howerer,  we  overvalue  the  import 
of  the  form  -ton  being  Iberic,  we  roust  remember 
that  the  simiUrly-formed  name  Aqoi-ton-ia,  occurs 
in  Gad;  but,  on  Ute  other  hand,  lest  we  orenraloe  the 
import  of  this,  we  mtist  reneBober  that  Aqidkma 
itself  may  j»os>il)!\-  \w.  Iberic 

rrobably  the  word  was  Iberic  and  Gallic  as  well. 
It  was  oRtamly  GaDIe  in  Caesai^  time.  But  it 
may  have  l>oen  G.illic  without  h.ivinf:  boon  native, 
t.  e.  British.  And  this  was  probably  tlie  case. 
There  is  not «  afaadow  of  erideoee  to  the  fiMt  cf  anj 
part  of  the  ppulrition  of  tli  '  Bntish  Isles  hnviaig 
called  themselves  Briton*,  l  iay  were  called  so  I17 
Uie  0«ds;  sod  the  Gallic  name  waa  adopted  by 
the  numans.  This  was  all.  The  name  may  have 
been  strange  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was  so  «p- 
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plied,  as  the  word  Wtlsh  is  tO  th*  BBtivCS  of  tho 
Canibro-Ilritou  priiaipiility. 

Prohiibly,  too,  it  was  only  until  the  trade  of 
Massilia  haid  become  developed  that  the  root  Brit. 
was  known  at  all.  As  long  as  the  ronte  was  rid 
SjKxin,  and  the  trade  ex<hi.sively  Phoenician,  the 
moat  prominent  oC  the  British  ialea  was  JrtUuuL 
The  Otphie  extract  speaks  tatj  to  the  Jentim  JdeSj 
wd  Herodotus  coly  to  the  " 


y.  Thb 
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One  of  tiie  iastrMMHta  in  the  leeoBstrucUop  of  die 

histor)'  of  the  early  commerce  and  the  early  civili-<iiiij 
inHucnces  of  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  the  £>ct  of  its 
being  one  of  the  few  localitiee  of  a  eeenlily-dilfbaed 
metal  —  tin.  This.  !ikf>  thr-  amber  of  the  coasts  of 
Prussia  and  Courlund,  helps  u&  by  means  of  archaeo- 
logy to  history.  Yet  it  is  traversed  bf  the  fiwt  of  the 
fiame  metnl  In-in^  foiuid  in  the  far  east  —  in  Bancs 
and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  lience,  when  we  find 
amoBgat  the  antiquitiea  of  Aaajrria  and  Egypt — Um 
countries  of  pre-eminent  antiquity — ve««*'ls  and  im- 
plements of  broii/e,  the  inference  that  the  tin  of  tliat 
alloy  was  of  British  origin  is  by  no  means  indubita- 
ble. It  is  strengthened  indeed  by  our  knowledge  of 
an  actual  trade  between  Phoenicia  and  Cornwall; 
but  atiU  it  ia  not  unexceptionable.  W'lien,  however, 
writers  ao  eariy  aa  Herodotus  describe  tin  as  a 
branch  of  Phoenictan  traffic  in  the  fifth  century  b.c., 
wo  may  reasonably  carry  its  origin  to  an  earlier 
date;  a  date  which,  whatever  may  be  the  anttqaitj 
of  tfleAegyptiaa  and  Aasrrian  allays,  is  stiD  reason- 
able. An  early  Briti-h  tr.ide  i-i  ;i  known  fact,  an 
equally  early  Indian  one  a  probability.  In  round 
muwhem  we  may  lay  the  banning  of  the  Pfaoenidan 
intercourse  with  Cornwall  at  n.c.  1000. 

The  next  question  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
metallarilc  alciU  thus  inferred  wee  native.  80  fhr  as 

this  wn.s  the  case,  it  Is  undonbfedlv  .i  nicnsnre  of  our 
indigenous  civilisatioo.  Now  if  we  remember  tliat 
it  was  almost  wImI^  Ibr  tin  that  tiie  ^WniHana 
snu::ht  the  C:u:."iiterides,  we  shall  find  it  rtiltirTTino 
deny  to  tlie  earliest  population  of  the  tin-didtricta 
SOOM  knowledge  and  practice — no  matter  bow  aliglii 
—  of  metallurgic  art;  otherwise,  it  must  h:ivc  ln-en 
either  an  instinct  or  an  accident  tliat  brought  the 
first  vessel  from  the  Uediterranean  to  the  coast  of 
Comw.ill.  Sime  amount,  then,  of  indite 
tallurpy  may  be  awarded  to  its  occupants. 

Perhaps  they  had  the  art  of  smelting  copper  as 
well  —  though  the  reasoning  in  favour  of  this  view 
is  of  the  a  priori  kind.  Copper  is  a  metal  which 
is  generally  the  first  to  be  worked  by  mde  nationa; 
80  that  whenever  a  metal  lees  reducible  is  smelted, 
it  is  lair  to  assume  that  the  more  reducible  ore  ia 
smelted  alsa  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
absence  of  pore  copper  implements  in  the  old  tumuli 
surr^;ests  the  notian  thai  either  the  ait  of  sUoy'mg 
w.Ls  xs  old  as  thst  ef  9**^^'^  er  else  tiuit  tin  was 
smelted  first 

Vnm  the  knowledge  of  rednetion  and  alloys,  we 
m.iy  proceed  to  the  question  as  tothe  knowledi^'c  oftho 
art  of  casting.  The  main  lact  here  is  the  discoverjr 
of  moulds,  both  of  stons  sndbronae,  for  the  easting 
of  axes  and  spear-heads.  The  former  we  can  scarcely 
snpiKise  to  have  been  imported,  whatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  respecting  the  latter.  Whether  Um 
invtnfi 'II,  however,  of  either  was  British,  or  whether 
the  I'huciuciuuii  showed  the  waj,  is  uncertiun.  The 
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Mfcnt  to  which  the  moulds  of  (lIf!iTmt.  ronntric";  — 
Jb'nace,  Genimijr,  Scuodiuavb — rcsfinble  cadi  olhcr, 
•wn  ill  points  at  appsrently  arbitrary  detail,  is  (tu 
a  certain  extent)  n^rain-it  tlio  native  claim. 

The  aaitunuity  of  the  alloy  in  no  more  than  what 
«•  vpect  ftoDi  the  chemical  conditions  norcssarj 
fur  the  achievement  of  a  pood  implement — imiwd  it 
ia  nUher  less.  It  varies  from  one  ot^  tin  ntid  Hven 
ct  copper,  to  oas  of  tin  and  tveivc  of  copper;  «  hiUt 
il  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  metallurgists  that 
tile  best  alloy  (one  tia  to  ten  ctntper)  could  easily  be 
Int  upon  by  different  ailiils  ihmQj  indapMidaiit  of 
interooQunaDication. 

The  Danuumian  Britons  sold  tin.  What  did  Ihef 
take  in  fmymeiit  ?  In  all  hii^toncs  of  commerce 
tlMse  qaestkms  an  oorrelative.  Dr.  Wilnon  {Pre- 
kUHorie  Awneb  of&xttlaml,  p.  196)  truly  rcroarlu 
that  StralwVs  account  of  tiio  Ciiifiitcridcs  i^  not 
greatly  to  be  reOcd  on.  For  their  tin  aiKi  lead  thej 
took  fai  exchange  rait,  skins,  and  brane  ^mmIb 
(x^^f^MOTo).  This  latter  is  a  stninire  article  of 
iinpurt  for  a  countiy  of  tin,  copper,  and  moulds. 

The  enlietk  ^bm  dnt  1ms  a  hearing  npon  the 
piMpraphy  of  Briiiiin  is  the  w<ird  (jissitcrifksi  fur  it 
muat  be  observed  that  whilst  the  word  Britannia  is 
non-csiateiil  in  Herodotai,  flie  Orphie  extnMst  Imows 
only  the  Irijsh  {lernian')  isles.  N'  lW  this,  thou^rh 
bearins  upon  Britain,  uo  iihtijih  word.  It  is  tiie 
oriental  term  Kattira. 

(This  (iLstinction  U  important.  Were  the  word 
Jiritisli  in  origin,  we  should  be  enabled  to  euliance 
tbe  antiquitf  of  the  Cornish  tin-trade  —  since  the 
word  Koffalrtpos  orcurs  Ixitli  in  Homer  riiul  Hrj-iiMl. 
^V  ho,  however,  shall  say  that,  however  mui.h  the 
^  probabiUties  may  be  in  favour  of  the  Homeric  and 
Uesiodic  tin  having  been  Cornish,  it  was  not  Indian 
—L  e.  Malayan  ?  The  name,  at  least,  is  in  favour  of 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Eastern  trade.  Tbe 
two  trades  may  have  been  coDcurrent;  the  Eastern 
being  the  older —at  least  this  is  what  is  suggested 
.        by  the  name,  SM-^/rn-cu*.    J'U  ("a  (  C,  j^i. 

We  may  now  deal  with  tbe  proper  British  portion 
<tf  the  BfitiahiiK  a^**  South  Britain  aiid  Caled^ 

VL  HaroBT. 

mwB  Um  HfdMeological  period  eeaMt  nd  tbe 
trae  and  proper  ci\'il  history  of  Britain  begins,  wc 
Sod  that  a  {jortiuu  of  the  island,  at  least,  was  in 
political  relations  with  Gaul — Divitiacus,  tlie  lung  of 
the  Suessiones,  a  Belgic  tribe,  holding  the  sove- 
reignty. In  the  following  year  these  leUtioos  are 
alw  OalUe,  and  the  Keneii,  of  the  parts  dieut  the 
pre«ent  town  of  Vanncs,  obtain  .i.vsistancc  af^ain.st 
Caesar  from  the  Britoiis.  ihus  turly  are  our 
maritinw  habita  attested.  In  chastiAement  of  tltis, 
Caesar  prepares  his  first  invasion  (b.c.  55);  Volu- 
senns,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  having  been  sent  on 
beforehand,  to  reconnoitre. 

We  may  measure  the  intercourse  between  Britain 
and  Gaul  by  some  <tf  the  detmis  of  theee  events. 
YWi.  intendixl  invauon  ia  known  almost  a.<t  tMxm  n.<!  it 
is  determined  co,  and  ambassadors  are  sent  from 
Britain  to  avert  it  These  are  sent  back,  and  along 
with  them  Coinmins  tli<'  Attn-hati.in,  of  ulmse  in- 
floenoe  in  Britain  Caesar  nude  use.  Having  em- 
harked  fiam  Geasoriaenm,  lands ;  is  oppoeed ;  ocn- 
qni>r»;  and  again  rsetives  an  i  ndasi.'^y.  His  fleet 
Mifftn  during  the       tidss  of  the  muulh  of  Angnst| 
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and  in  September  he  rctnms  to  G  inl.  His  flurceMt 
(snch  as  they  are)  are  aimounccd  by  letter  at  Itonie, 
and  honoured  witli  a  twenty-day  festival. 

Hi.s  .sen  nd  ex}K^ditioii  takes  place  in  thn  >f.iy  of 
the  following  year.  Ho  is  opposed  on  lauding  by 
Casnvidannus.  The  detaib  of  this  second  ezpedit  tun 
carry  us  as  far  westward  a.*  the  present  coon^  of 
Hert,<, — wherein  the  Hundred  of  Cassio  is  reasonably 
supp(u>ed  to  ^ive  us  the  stockaded  village,  or  head- 
quarters of  Cassivelaonns,  with  whom  the  Trino- 
l>ant«^  CeiHimagni,  Ancalites,  and  Bibrod  aro  in 
political  relations.  Tbe  reduction  of  Caseivelaonua 
is  incomplete,  snd  Caesar,  when  be  depute  from  the 
isfamd,  departs  with  the  whole  of  Ms  ai  J17,  snd 
with  the  n-al  itidependSDCeof  the  country  onimpaind. 
The  boundary  between  the  coonties  of  OJK&cd  and 
Berks  seems  to  have  been  the  most  weitein  part  of 

the  ana  atTivtc^l,  j-itin  r  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  second  invasion  of  Caesar.  The  first  was  oon- 
flnsd  to  the  I 


The  best  evidence  as  to  the  rcnnlition  of  BlUain 
under  Augustus  is  that  of  the  Mouuuieutam  Anh 
(Ijnnttni  x 

nP02  EME  IKETAl  KATE*TrON  BASI- 
ABU  riAPeON  MEN  TE1P1AATH2  KAI  ME- 
TEIUITA  ♦PAATHS  BASIAEnS  «PA[A]TOT 

T102  MHAHN   [A]E  APTA 

BPETAfNlNXlN  AOM[N.aN  BETAAATN02[TE1 

KAl[llii|J  •  •  •. 

The  commentary  on  this  comes  no  earlier  than 
Dion  Cassius.  From  him  we  learn,  that  although 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  have  reduced 
Britain,  he  prottvded  no  farther  tlian  Gaul,  where 
he  received  an  embassy.  )aa  kte  a  writer  as  Jor- 
nandes  is  our  authority  for  beliering  that  he  essvw 
cised  sovereignty  over  it, — "serrire  cocgit,  Roma- 
nisquo  legibus  vivers  "  (Z)e  Jttffn. Success.)  — for  the 
inscription  only  shows  that  certain  Britous  sought 
the  presence  cS  Augustus  at  Home.  The  further 
statement  that  tribute  was  taken  is  from  the  utterly 
uncritical  Nenniu-s,  whose  evidence  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  scriptnral  expretsiaa  that  "  all  the  world 
WIS  tamd,*  and  npon  the  inftrence  tfiat,  if  so,  & 
fortiori,  Brit.ain.  His  text  is  "  tenente  Octavinno 
Angiuto  Monarchiam  totius  mundi ;  et  ceanan  ex 
Britsnnin  ipse  adns  nooepit;  ut  Virgilins, 

*  Poipiiiw  intsitl  tdhmt  aahen  BritaoDi;" 


The  ose  of  the  word  mmm  {nstand  of 

is  importarit.  The  oritrinal  word  is  ta\v9o% ;  and, 
Ncnnius,  who  u^  it,  took  his  English  history  frinn 
the  Evangelists. 

A  single  event  is  referrible  to  the  rei^^n  of  Ti- 
berius. The  petty  kings  {reifuli)  sent  back  to 
Germaniens  lonie  of  Us  soldiers,  who  luul  bean 
either  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Britain  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  sold.  (Tao.  Ann.  ii.  24.)  FrienHy 
rdations  is  all  that  is  proved  by  this  pa^tsage. 
The  notion  that  Tiberitis  succeeded  to  the  einjiire, 
and  (amongst  other  nations)  rulnl  Britain,  nals  on 
a  passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  efidMBlly  an 
inference  from  the  likelihood  of  the  socceaor  of 
Augustus  exercising  the  same  sway  as 
himself.  —  "  TiU^rius,  privignus  AngoAti,  post  1 
regnavit  annos  xxiii,  tarn  super  Britanniaoi  qnam 
super  alia  regna  totios  mnndi* 

The  evidence  of  Caligula's  intentions  is  #«&entially 
tlie  same  as  tliat  of  Augustus :  nsmely,  Dion  Cassias. 
Caligula  having  passed  the  Rhine,  **  seemed  to 
[  ditate  an  attack  x\]>on  Britain,  but  retreated  fima 
I  the  very  ocean."  (lis.  21.)   Then  follows  the  so> 
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count  of  his  pivin^  orders  lli  it  llie  shells  of  the  sea- 
shore should  be  picked  iij .  i  a  conquest  over  the 
tea  itself  be  announcetl  (c.  25 }.  1  he  BtoTf  aj^wars 
in  Suetonius  also  :  as  do  the  details  concerning  Ad- 
minius,  the  sod  of  Cjnobelin.  Expelled  frooi  Britain 
hf  bis  firtlwr,  be  croesed  the  channel  with  a  few 
ftDowerif  ud  placed  hinuMlf  nnder  the  power  of 
Galigala,  who  mairnified  the  erent  into  a  cenion  of 
the  whole  island.  (Suet.  Cal.  44.) 

Itw  safe  ta,«gr  tbat  thtJiamJide  reductioq  (4 
Britain  bepns  no  earlier  than  the  rei^^n  of  Claudins; 
the  liibntv  that  w.is  j»aid  to  Augustus  ln^iii:;  wln  lly 
unlustorical,  and  the  authority  of  TiberiuD  a  mere 
iniiereDoeiWNnanotioeofit  In  aunpletnith,  the  reign 
of  Cynobflin,  coinridin?  with  that  (if  the  la.<>t-nanicd 
emperor,  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  earlj  British 
driliaatinn  — dvOintian  which  waa  of  natiT^  of 
Gallic,  of  Gallo-Koman,  «f  PhoMiiriMi,  and  Uero- 
Phocnician  origin. 

The  rei)^  of  CTndbdin  is  illastnted  hy  coins. 
VVhcthiT  these  were  stnick  in  Gaul  or  Britain  i.s 
uncertain.  Neither  is  the  question  imp>rtant. 
Wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  legend  is  in 
Iloman  letter*;  whilst  numerous  elements  of  the 
classical  invlliulopy  find  placo  on  both  wdes  of 
th«  coins ;  e.  g.  a  re<;asus,  a  Head  of  Ammon,  a 
Hercules,  a  Centaur,  Ac. :  on  the  other  liand,  the 
names  arc  British;  ta.sciov anus,  with  seckv;  ibid, 
with  VKR- ;  ibid,  with  ctsobklix  ;  cvnobelin 
akme;  cynobeun  with  cau^x-;  ibid,  witli  so- 
UDV>;  tWrf,  with  A  .  .,  or  V  .  .;  ibid,  with  VE- 
Bui.fMt;.M.  Of  course,  the  interpretations  of  these 
kgenda  have  been  vaiioos;  the  notioOi  however, 
t£tt  Tasefovanns,  sometimes  alooe,  and  ssmetiroes 
conjointly  with  .i  coUca^jue,  was  the  predecessor  of 
Cyoobelin,  and  that  Cyoobelui,  sometinies  altme  and 
■ooMitimes  with  a  eolleaf^e,  was  the  saeoesBor  of 
Tasciovanus,  wenus  reasmialde. 

The  reduction  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  b^ins 
with  dw  reign  of  Claiidias:  on  ooins  w«  find  the 
name  of  that  empror,  and  on  inscriptiflilis  these  of 
his  geDerals  Flautius  and  Suetonius. 

"nie  next  sariieBt  ooios  to  thoss  ef  Chmdins 
hear  the  name  of  Hadrijin.  Wales  westwards  and 
Yorkshire  nurtliwards  (the  Silures,  Ordovice*,  uid 
Brigtmtiu)  were  more  or  less  completely  reduced 
before  the  acce*>ion  of  Xero. 

By  Nero,  Suetonius  raulinus  is  sent  into  Britain, 
and  under  him  A^^ricola  takes  hia  fint  Ibbmbb  in 
soldiership.  A  single  inscrijttion  preserves  the  name 
of  Paulinus.  The  next  in  jwint  of  date  In  longs  to 
the  reign  of  Nena.  'I'lie  Agricola,  liowever,  of 
Tacitus  lias  the  historical  value  of  contemporary 
evidence.  From  this  we  learn  timt  the  work  of 
Nero's  general  was  the  recovery  and  consolidation 
of  the  oonqnests  mads  under  Claudius  rather  than 
the  achievement  of  new  additions.  The  fiunous 
quee'n  uf  t!ic  Iceni  (Norfolk  and  Soffblk)  is  the 
centre  of  tlie  groope  here.  Subordinate  to  her  are 
the  Dmids  and  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  their 
'CUef  Stronghuld,  wlu-rc  tliey  arc  reduced  by  Pau- 
lino. La.stly  comes  tlie  osarious  pbiksoplier 
Seneca,  who,  having  lent  a  large  snrn  in  Britain,  sud- 
denly calls  it  in.  The  distress  thus  cre-ated  is  the 
cause  of  the  revolt — a  measure  uf  the  extent  to  which 
Roman  hsUts  (eMier  directly  firom  Italy,  er  faidiiwtly 
from  Romanise*!  Gaul)  had  established  thcm.selvc8. 

Kvductiou  and  consolidation,  rather  than  acqui- 
dtioo,  seems  to  have  been  the  nile  during  the  short 
reigns  of  Galba,  Othn,  and  Viteliius,  ud  ths  first 
ten  ycsins  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
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These  olijerts  cmj-loyed  Apricola  during  h'n 
first  two  cauijxiigns.  In  tlie  thini,  however  (a.  I>. 
80),  he  advanced  from  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  Brigantes  to  the  Firth  of  Tay;  and  the  five 
next  je*n  were  spent  in  the  exploration  of  parts 
before  unknown,  in  new  conquests  more  or  \cm 
imperfect,  in  the  formation  of  ambitious  designs 
(including  the  reducticm  of  Ireland),  and  in  the  diw 
cumnavigation  of  Great  Britain.  A  line  of  forts 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  CTyde  was  tho 
Knnt  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Britain,  as  left  hy 
Agricola.  Wh&l  bad  Ix-en  done  tiey'iud  thi-.  had 
b<^n  done  imperfectly.  The  battle  on  tbe  Grampian 
Range,  agiunst  the  Caledonians  of  Galgaeus,  had 
enili-d  in  tlie  Horcsti  giving  lio-stages.  The  redufti«.n 
of  the  Orkneys  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  a  general 
and  someeduit  ha  nMumer — not  as  a  specifie  his- 
torical far  t,  in  its  projx  r  j  lace,  and  in  connectien  with 
other  events,  but  as  an  obiUr  dictum  arising  out  of 
the  notice  of  the  eireamnavigation  of  the  Ishmd, — 
'Mncoi'nitas.nd  id  tempus.insulas.OrcadasinvSBitdb- 
muitque.    Dcsjx'cta  eat  ct  Thule.'* 

A  revolt  under  Ar\-iragus  is  incidentally  mentioned 
as  an  event  of  the  reign  of  Doniitian. 

For  tlie  reign  of  Trujan  wc  have  inscriptions ; 
for  tliat  of  ll.adrian  inscriptions  and  coins  as  well : 
coin-i.  too,  fiir  the  reigns  of  the  two  Antonines,  and 
Couiuiitlus, —  but  no  contemjx>rary  historian.    It  is  , 
the  evidence  of  Spartianns  {Hadr.  11)  upon  which  ' 
the  belief  that  "  a  wall  eighty  miles  in  length,  J 
dividing  the  liomans  from  the  barbarians,  was  first  ( 
bnilt  by  Hadrian"  is  grounded.    Dion,  as  be  ap-  ' 
pears  in  the  oompendium  of  Xipbilinus,  merely  j 
mentions  a  "  wall  between  the  Roman  stations  and  \ 
certain  nations  of  the  island."  (Ixxii.  8.)  This 
rai.scs  a  doabt.    The  better  historiaOi  Dion,  may  as 
ea.sily  mean  the  wall  of  Agrieola  as  aught  else: 
the  inferior  one.  Spartianus,  is  evidently  wrong  in^j 
his  expression  ^'jtrimu  tbuat,"  and  may  cauly  be*'  • 
wrong  hi  his  aeconnt  altogether.   The  shsn  that  \ 
diffen  nt  individual.^  t'N-k  in  the  niising  of  the  Rriti.sh  ' 
walls  and  rampart.s  is  h'ss  ceiiain  than  is  usually  j 
hdieved.    )^gjjave  more  Ituildersjhan  strueturea. 

That  Antoninus  (Tins)  deprived  the  llriguntes  of 
a  portion  of  their  land  because  they  luul  begun  to 
overran  the  conntry  d*  the  Genuini,  allied  to  Rome, 
is  a  stafeii;ent  <f  I'ausanias  (viii  43.  §  4.)  No  one 
else  UKUtions  tlie*e  Genuini.  Neither  is  it  e.a.-y  to 
imagine  who  they  conid  hare  lievn.  Genuuii,  inde- 
pendent enough  to  be  allies  nitlur  t!;:u)  ^nl■il■^ts, 
and  Brigantes,  who  could  be  free  to  comjuer  tla  ut, 
are  strange  plienomena  tar  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 
The  ]K)ssibility  of  German  or  Scandinavian  settlers, 
thus  early  and  thus  inde{iendcnt,  is  tlie  only  clue  to 
the  difficnity.  I  he  evideoct,  bospevsr,  to  the  tuet 
is  only  of  third-rate  value. 

JjjaVfllBm  Antnnin 

ItM  tms  basis  is  the  ibUowiqg  iiMai|tioD : 

nir.  r.  t.  aelto.  hadr 

UNO  ANTO.NTNO  AUG. 
p.  p.  VEX.  LEG.  VL 

.    victhics  i>*f. 

OrVS  VALLl  p. 
lOUI  CCXL  p. 
CMomummia  MmhAso,  N«w  48.) 

Others  give  the  name  of  his  Lientenant  I.olliiis 
Utbjcug ;  but  this  alone  mentions  tlie  Oi'US 
^^ALCL  Ths  Miftor  nearest  die  date  of  the  event 

commemorated  is  raj  ifoliiuis.  By  him  we  are  told 
tltat  the  lamjATt  was  uf  tur/,  and  that  it  was  a 


f 


•  y  ,'^<AxUr^ 'U^vtittiS JU'i^i^r  , 
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yrtsk  onr,— "  Britnnnos— virit,  afomimcaipitieio 
-— duclo."  (Anton.  J'iiu,  5.) 

Coercion  and  consolidation  arc  still  the  rule;  tlic 
Doticrs  fur  tite  reigns  tS  Commodos  and  Pertinax, 
tboogb  brief  and  tniinportant,  being  fimnd  in  ao  good 
n  bialQriaa  as  IMdo.  Dion,  too,  is  the  chiefanthority 
Jbr  the  n-ipn  of  S*'Verus.  He  would  liave  Itwn  suffi- 
cient si^gle-baoded;  but  lie  ia  supjiorted  by  both 

f coins  and  ioaeriptions.  At  tbe  same  time,  hejnever 
attqhiiti\s  tjii-  (Ti'i  tii'U  of  nuy  wnll  to  S<  vcnis.  On 
the  oontrarjr,  Tie  TptTdcsToTiiilw  already'  existing. 
Spartiaans  is  the  authority  for  the  osoal  doctrine. 
(s^cff.  is.)T^*<  ■  -  '  u  vf  ' . '  ?i . 
When  Cakdooia — Ss  opposed  to  Britain  in  general 
•—comes  wider  DoliM,  a  fitftlier  nferanoe  to  the  test 
of  Dion  mtfitdag  the  aetkos  of  Serenift  iriU  be 
made. 

A.  D.  2 1 1 ,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  Scvcrus  dies 
at  York.  BritL»)i  hi»t<irv,  ncvrr  I'miiiently  «Icrir, 
DOW  becomes  obscurer  still.  An  <x'ra.>«iuiial  notice  in 
all  that  oocitn  nntil  the  nign  of  Diocletian.  This 
betjiits  A.  r>.  284.  The  u.surpers  CaraiLsiua  and 
Alloitiu  now  appear  in  tiio  tit-id.  So  do  iiatiuns 
hitherto  ninoticcd — the  Franks  and  the  Saxons. 
Whaterer  nwy  be  the  value  of  the  testimony  of 
Gildas,  Beda,  and  the  other  accredited  sources  of 
Anglo-Saxon  hi&tory,  in  mpect  to  the  fact  of 
Ueqgist  and  Uona  having  at  a  certain  time,  and  in 
•  eertun  place,  invaded  Britain;  the  evidence  that 
they  weco  the  Jlrst  Gertnant  who  did  so  is  Utterly 
inanflirimt.  The  Panegyric  of  Kunemtts — and 
we  mnst  rsuiember  that,  however  worthless  the 
fcu:oI:vri^t^  may  Im^  ns  aiitliors.  thoy  have  the  merit 
of  being  couteinpotury  to  the  events  thi\v  dmrribe 
—  eanUdns  the  fillowing  lemarlcable  {xuMi^e:  — 
**  Hy  thoruneh  a  (Ninsoiit  i  f  tin"  I'uinortal 
Guds,  0  UDcoaquered  Caesar,  luu  the  cxtermi> 
Mtidn  of  all  the  enemies,  whom  yon  have  attacked, 
and  (if  the  Frank.*  more  rfpfnalhf,  hccn  litvreiil, 
that  even  thobe  of  your  ftuldiers,  who,  having:  uiiti.Heil 
tbrir  way  on  a  foggy  sea,  reached  the  town  of 
London,  dtf.tnm'd  ]in)niiscw<tiif*ly  and  thn-u::hoat 
tbe  city  the  whole  remains  of  that  uifivcuary  mul- 
titude of  barbarians,  that,  after  cscapin;;  the  battle, 
Mt  kinj;  the  town,  and,  attempting;  tli;:ht,  wa.s  still 
li  tt — a  ikvd,  wtiiTvly  your  provincials  were  nut 
t'lily  .saved,  l)Ut  deli<:hted  by  the  right  of  the 
^l.l  i^ht<  r."  ( Kutncn.  7'anr7yr.  Constant.  Cars.) 

1  lie  !•  ranks  and  Ticts  arc  first  mentioned  in  Bri- 
taw  in  the  iviirn  of  Diocletian :  the  Attacotts  Mnd  Sots 
nnder  tliat  of  Julian  (a.  i>.  3G()).  The  authorilieis 
now  improve — beiu<;,  ehietly,  Annnianus  Marcellinus 
ajui  Claudian.  It  will,  ncvcrtheletw,  be  soon  H?en 
that  tbe  ethnology  of  Britain  is  as  obscure  as  its 
archaeology.  The  abandonment  of  the  isle  by  the 
Ramans,  and  its  reduction  by  the  Sa.xuns,  arc  the 
chief  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  centories,  all  ob- 
acnre.  It  is  even  mors  diffinUt  to  saj  how  tbe 
Gennaiiic  (xipuiations  dii^placcd  the  Bomau, than  how 
the  Koman  dispUced  the  Keltic 

And  this  intiodaees  a  new  qnestiaa,  a  qnestion 

iilreaiiy  sji/L't-^tid,  but  jKir-l |Ki!i' ■!,  vi/.:  the  va!n"  of 
the  writers  of  tbe  U^nuing  of  the  Byzantine  and 
the  end  of  the  proper  Roman  period.  It  n  evident 
tli.it  no  antlior  mm  h  earlier  than  the  times  of  Ho- 
nurius  and  Arcadius  can  tell  us  much  about  the  de- 
cHne  and  fidl  of  the  Soman  snpremaey  in  the  west. 
It  is  evident,  ten,  that  the  literature  px^ses  fnmi 
Paganism  to  Christianity.  rficoi)iu.s  i.s  the  inoBt 
important  of  the  Pagans.  'Hit'  little  he  tells  us  of 
Britain  ia  conact,  though  uuiuiportaat}  lor  it  most 
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ha  mumbered,  that  his  blunders  and  confusion  ara 
in  respect  to  HriUia.  Thij*,  as  afore.vaid.  he  sepi- 
ratos  from  Britannia.  Those  w  ho  confound  the  twy 
are  ourselves  —  tlic  modem  writers. 

To  Jomandes  we  refer  in  vain  for  anythinp  of 
value;  although  from  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
the  historian  of  certain  natii us  of  Gennanic  extrac- 
tion, and  Sma  tbe  degree  to  which  Britain  was  in 
hit  tine  Qermanised,  we  expect  more  than  wc  find. 
Hence  from  the  time  of  Ammianus  to  the  time  of 
(iildas — tlw  aariieBt  firitiah  and  Christian  writer  of 
our  island — from  abont  a.d.  980  to  A.n.  550 — we 
h  ive  iM  author  more  ro^yiectal  le  than  Ornsius. 
He  alouc,  or  nearly  so,  was  known  to  the  native  bi»* 
torians,  and  what  he  tells  ns  is  little  beyond  the 
niimejs  of  certain  n^ur]<  r.s.  When  Hritaln  is  next 
known  to  the  investigator,  it  hascca^sed  to  be  Koman. 
It  is  Oennan,  or  Saxon,  instead.  Sodi  is  the  altetch 
of  the  history  of  Roman  Britain,  coiwidered  moro 
es[)ecialijMn  respect  to  the  authorities  on  which  it 
n'sts.  fjhe  value  of  the  only  author  irilo  atill  da- 
mand.s  notice,  liidiard  of  Cirencester,  is  measured  j 
i  n  1 1  le  aiticle  i I  ■  >  i ; i  m  rj  7  ^  t-  <   '"f   ^,  ^  ^ 

POPOLATIOV.  ' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  South 
Britons  of  Caesar's  time  belonged  to  the  same  stock 
as  the  Ganls,  and  that  the  Gatds  were  Kelts.  But 

whetlier  tlic  North  Hritons  wero  in  the  same  cate- 
gory; whether  the  Britons  of  Caesar  were  descended 
fnm  the  first  oecnpants  of  the  isbmds;  and,  lastly, 
whether  the  jKipulation  \\as  ^^ holly  liomogeneous, 
are  all  points  upou  which  opinions  vary.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  arUde  Bbloak  shows  tbit,  ftr  that 
population,  a  (lennanie  affinity  hits  been  clainu  d ; 
though,  apparently,  on  iusuilicient  groonds.  The 
populatioo  of  Nflctii  Britun  may  have  been,  sodi  as 
it  is  now.  Gaelic.  Occupant.^,  tixj.  earlier  than  even  the 
earlit>st  Kelts  of  any  kind,  have  been  a^.^igncd  to  the 
inland  by  competent  aichaeolo;:ists.  Nothings  ism 
th.in  an  elalK)ratP  mono^frapli  sjict  ially  dev«jteil  to  the 
criticism  uf  tltebe  complicated  {xiint:*,  would  suilice  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  ar^ument.s  on  Itotli  hides.  The 
pn>^<  nt  notice  can  contain  only  the  IVSUl^  of  the 
writer  H  inve.>tipition.s. 

Without  cither  denying  or  affirming  the  existence 
of  early  lU'rian,  (Jennan.  or  Scantlinavian  .ni'ttlc- 
mcntR  in  jarticular  localities,  he  believes  theni  to 
have  been  exCCediagljr  ttCSptional ;  so  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  population  with  which  the 
I'hoenicians  traded  and  the  l!oman.s  fought  were 
Kelt.s  of  the  British  branch,  t.  e.  Kelts  whsao  lan- 
guatrc  was  either  tbe  mother 'tongue  of  the  present 
Welsli,  or  a  fbim  of  speech  closely  alh'ed  to  it 

The  ancestors  of  this  j^fmlation  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  earliest  occupants  of  South  Britam  at 
least   Were  they  so  of  North  Britain  ?  There  are 

points  I'litli  lif  internal  and  txti  in;d  evidence  in  this 
(question,  lu  the  way  of  iutenial  evidence  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  even  in  tlioM  parts  of  Scotland  where  the 
lanfruape  Is  mo>.t  ctnisniitly  Garlir.  and,  as  such, 
more  especially  connected  with  the  hiicii  h  of  Ireland, 
tbe  oAlBtf  geographical  tenns  are  Bntisb  ratlier  than 
Kr.'-e.  Thus,  tie  wonl  Ibr  mountain  is  btn,  .md 
never  tliabfi,  a>  m  Ireland.  A^ain,  the  words  abtr 
and  inrcr,  in  .'Ui  li  words  as  Abfr-nctiiy  and  /neer- 
nelhy,  have  long  Ix-en  recrvrnii^cil  as  tjie  Shibboleths 
(»o  to  siy)  of  the  BritLsli  and  tiaclic  ]M)|nilationh. 
Tbey  mean  tbe  same  thing  — a  mouth  of  a  river, 
aometinMa  tbe  jundiQn  of  twa  Kow  w)iil5t 
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is  new  found  in  the  exrliu,iv(  ly  and  uiulinl'tfNlly 
Gaelic  country  of  Ireland,  tnrer  is  unknown  in 
WsJm.  Both  occur  in  Scotiand.  Bat  how  are  thef 
di-triKntiil?  Mr.  KoniMe,  who  lias  hr>.st  exnminfd 
the  (juestuHi,  iinds  that  the  Une  separation  "  be- 
tmem  tiie  Welsh  or  Pietirii,  and  the  Scotch  or  Irish, 
Kelts,  if  mestsurcd  hv  the  orrnnvnce  «f  tho>>e  names, 
would  run  obliijucly  from  SW.  to  NK.,  straight  up 
Loch  FjTM,  following  nearlr  the  boandarj  between 
Pcrtlisbiru  and  Arirylp,  tri'ii'Hui'  to  tin-  NE.  alonp 
tlie  present  boandary  between  I't  rtli  and  Inverness, 
Abwdeen  and  luvemesa,  Banf  and  Elgin,  till  about 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sjiey."  On  tlio  one  t.ide  are 
tJic  yl6«r-corna,  ^6er-deens,  and  /l&er-doun>,  wliieh 
an  Wdah  «r  British ;  on  the  other  the  /ntvr- 
arys  and  /nr<*r-aritys.  which  an*  Irish  and  Gaelic. 
Now,  assuredly,  a  british  fxipulation  whirh  runs  as 
Bur  nortli  as  the  nraath  of  '"^i^y,  mtt-^t  be  considered 
to  have  been  the  prineipai  population  of  Caledonia. 
How  far  it  was  aboriginal  and  exclusiTe  is  another 
question.  The  external  evidence  comc3  in  here, 
iboQgh  it  is  not  evidence  of  the  best  kind.  It  lies 
in  the  fitHowing  extnet  from  Beda  :  "  proccdente 
aufein  tempore,  Britannia,  poet  Brittones  ct  Pictos, 
tertiain  6cotorum  aatknem  in  Pictoruin  parte  re- 
cepit,  qni  doee  Bendm  de  Hlbeniia  progrcsbi  vcl 
amicitia  vel  ferro  hibinict  inter  cos  sedes  quas  hac- 
teaos  habent  vindicarant :  a  qtio  videlicet  duce 
naqm  hodie  Dalreodiid  vocantnr;  nam  lingua  eomm 
'Dal*  partcin  significat."  (Iltst  Kcckj.  i.)  'Yhis 
passage  is  generally  cooaiderod  to  give  us  either  an 
Irish  or  a  S<»tch  tradition.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  ca.'^e.  The  text  nowhere  connect.s  it*elf  with 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  give  us 
an  bfisreoce  of  Beda's  own,  founded  on  the  fact  of 
there  bein;,'  Scots  in  tlie  north-east  of  Ireland  and  in 
thcsoutli-wcitof  Scotland.  It  is,  al**,  further  com- 
plicated by  the  circumstance  of  the  gloes  dal  being 
not  Keltic,  but  None,  i.  e.  Danish  i>r  Nurwezian. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  the  present  Ciaelic  popula- 
tion of  Soothuul  bein;;  of  Iri.sh  origin,  aad  the  oor- 
r»»<]>"tidin;:  jir.latiilily  t)f  the  carli.'-t  occnpancy  of 
Ciledoiii.i  having  Wn  Jiritish,  lies  Icjss  in  the  so- 
called  tradition,  than  in  the  absence  of  the  term 
tlial/h  =  monntaui;  the  distribution  of  the  forms  in 
after;  and,  above  all,  the  {jresent  similarity  between 
the  Irish  and  Scc^ch  Gaelic  —  a  similarity  which 
roggests  the  notion  that  the  separation  is  compara- 
tively recent.  They  are  far,  however,  fmm  deciding 
the  question.  Tliat  South  Briton  wxs  lliiti^h,  and 
Ireland  Gaelic,  is  certain.  That  Scotland  was  ori> 
ginally  British,  and  afterwards  Gaelic,  is  probable. 

The  Gai'ls  ariil  Britons  are  th«'  fiiiulanu  ntal  fiopu- 
lations  of  the  iiritiah  Isles,  f  The  Picta  were  either 
aboriginal  or  intrnsive.  Ifaboriginal,  they  were, 
like  the  Gaels  and  Britons,  Keltic?  Wliothrr,  liow- 
«vcr,  they  were  Gaelic  Kelts  or'liritish  Kelts,  or 
whether  they  constitnted  a  tUvd  bnuidi  of  that 
atoek,  is  doubtful. 

If  it  were  absolutely  certain  that  every  word  used 
on  Pictish  groood  belomrcd  to  the  IMct  form  of 
speech,  thf  iiiffn-jict^  that  tln'y  were  ab<Vi;:ini's  rather 
than  intrusive  settlers,  and  Btitons  rather  than  Gaels, 
would  be  legitimate.  Tlic  well-known  plo«s  penn 
J<tUd  1^  caput  ralli  is  a  cl<»«-;  from  the  I'ii  t  iU>tri(  t, 
of  xvliirli  the  first  {art  is  lJriti.%li.    In  Gaelic,  the  fonn 

pt  n  ~  head  is  Cfann.  Xi  ilher  does  this  stand 
alone.  Tlie  evidence  in  favour  of  the  British  affinities 
can  be  >trengthened.  But  what  if  the^rloss  be  I'ict, 
iinly  in  the  way  that  father  or  inot/ur,  &c.  are 
W'ekh;  i.  e,  weeds  beloi^ing  to  miuc  other  tongue 
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in  the  I'ict  connin  ?    In  Mich  a  case  the 


Picts  may  be  Gaels,  Germans,  ixandinavians,  &c. 
Now  tlie  word  dot,  to  whirli  attention  has  alraady 

Ikhmi  drawn,  was  not  S  ■  tii^Ii,  {.  e.  not  Gaelic.  It 
probably  was  strange  to  the  Scottish  language,  not- 
withstanding the  tesdmony  of  Beda.   If  not  Scot, 

however,  it  wxi  almost  certainly  Pict.  Yet  it  L% 
and  was,  pure  Norse.  Its  existence  cannot  be  got 
over  except  by  making  eitlier  the  Scots  or  Picts 
Scvindinavii^n.  EaiJiaUcrpativp  h.as  it.*!  dirtirultu-s: 
t^ehittcr  thcfewi.it.  Such  are  tlie  re:L>nns  for 
believing  that  fTie" I'icts  are  less  une<]uiviica!ly  liritish 
than  the  re>earche3  of  the  latest  and  l^'st  invest it'ators 
have  made  them.  And  Beda,  it  should  lie  remem- 
bered, derives  them  from  Srythia;  adding  that  tliey 
came  witliout  females.  This,  perhaps,  is  only  an 
inference;  yet  it  is  a  just  one.  The  ftassa^e  that  be 
supplies  speaks  to  an  existing  <  i  r  ui:  "  Cumqne 
uxores  Picti  non  habentes  petercut  a  Scottis,  ea 
solum  conditione  dare  consenaemnt,  nt  nbi  res  per> 
veniret  in  dubium,  magis  dc  focminea  rcfjum  prosapia 
qtuini  de  ina.<«cnlina  regem  sibi  eligereot:  quod  tuK|ue 
hodie  apud  Pictoe  constat  ass  servatnm.**  (^Hut, 
Ecdea.  i.)  Now,  whatever  may  be  tJie  Vafawoif  thia 
passage,  it  entirely  neutralises  the  eridmca  embodied 
in  awwl-known  liatof  Ffet  Idags.  Here  the  names  sn 
Keltic, — chiefly  British, — but,in  two  or  three  <  .ise3, 
Gaelic  Whichever  they  were,  they  were  nol  PicL 

Tbs  Pfets,  then,  may  or  may  not  have  been  in- 
trusive nithcr  than  abori;:inal.  The  ancestors  of  tho 
present  English  were  certainly  in  the  former  cate- 
gory.  Whence  were  they?  When  iBd  tb^  in« 
truision  hejrin?  Tliey  were  Gemians.  Tin's  is  cer- 
tain. But  how  were  they  distnbute<l  atnongst  the 
different  divisiims  and  subdivisiQns  of  the  German 
jwpulations?  Tlie  tcnns  Stxon  and  Frank  tell  us 
nothing.  They  were  general  names  of  a  somewhat 
hidefinite  import.  It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  say,  that 
tliey  were  I'ri'-ians  and  Anirle^,  rather  than  aujrht 
else;  and,  ne.xt  to  these,  Siaudiiiavians.  This  tiiey 
may  have  bei  n  to  «  csctsin  eitsut,  6vea  thoog^  tfeie 

Picts  were  Keltic. 

The  date  of  their  intrusion,  in  some  form  or  other, 
was  long  earlier  tiuin  the  aeraof  Uengist  and  Horsa; 
and  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  an  author  in  the 
unfavourable  position  of  Gildas  was  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect in  the  hazardous  deliM  ry  nf  a  negative  assertion, 
and  that  in  the  verj'face  of  the  notioe  of  Kumeniusand 
others,  that  the  usual  date  can  be  supported.  Bl 
proportion  .is  their  invasions  nere  early  their  prog;resa 
must  liave  been  gradual.  In  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent writer,  the  Saxons  and  Frimks  of  the  later 
classics  are  certaluh/  the  lin.  al  }ired<ves.sors  of  the 
Angles  of  Kngland ;  the  i'icts pottibig  the  lineal  prede- 
cessors of  the  MeirthnM»,— fl. «.  on  tbt/alktr'*  side. 

The  ethnology,  then,  of  Britain  taleas  the  ftOosr- 
ing  forms: — 

1.  In  Hilenila,  a  GaeGe  hssis  snflbn  hot  di^t 
mo<]ification  and  a  Indxtore;  whsnas,— 

2.  In  Britannia, — 

a.  South  Britain  is  British,  and  Britanno-BouMa, 

with  I'hoenician,  Gaelic,  and  Gennanic  elements,  — 
the  latter  destined  to  replace  all  tlie  otliers ;  whilst  ,— 

b.  North  Britain  is  British,  and  Gaelic,  xuth  I'ict 
eleinents — whatever  they  were  —  ot'  .;iliiii.\tiire  in 
larger  pnjiortions  than  South  Britain,  and  Komaa 
cleiirent-s  in  smaller. 

The  Roman  element  was  itself  complex;  and,  in 
minute  ethnology,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  U>tter  to  speak 
of  the  Legitmmffvptitikknnum  than  of  the  Latin. 
This  is  boeame  a  BamiD  pepdatiaQ  night  be  any- 
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mag  Int  satire  to  Rome.  It  niglit  flnuij;o  to 
Italj,  stnuii^  to  the  Italian  lan?aa^e.  \\h:\X  mif^ht 
thus  have  been  the  ca»e,  actiiallr  ira»  so.  The  im- 
perial  focccs  which  occapied  Britain,  and  supplied 
what  is  usnallj  called  the  Roman  elftnent  to  tlic  uri- 
ginal  Keltic  basis,  were  Germans,  Gauls,  Iberiana, 
&c.,  as  the  case  might  be;  nurelj  pare  Roman.  The 
JVMMa  Utrituque  imperii,  a  document  refcrrible  to 
•MM  tione  snbeequent  to  the  mgn  of  V'alens, — inas- 
much as  it  mentions  the  Province  of  ValeHtioj — gives 
OS,  as  ekme&ta  of  oar  Legionary  population,  — 

1.  gw'waw,  i  «.  Tnogricani,  Tungri,  Tuma- 
Censes,  Batavi. 

8.  Gtmk:  Nerrii  (io  three  qiuutas),  Morini  (see 

:i.  Ili'i-iun.*:  Ili^p.ini. 

4.  i  'robaltU  iHavvmatu:  Dalmatae,  Daci,ThniceBy 

ft.  t^fri:  nnil  C.  }rmiri. 
Of  these  the  noo-Uumau  character  is  the  most  pa- 
teal:  and  tiMaei,  at  VaMl,  m  nuqr  eeparate  from  the 

orcapants  df  Italian  bifwd.  Of  others,  the  forriirn 
extraction  is  more  uncertain.  Sometimes  the  rt'ud- 
iog  of  the  HSS.  is  doabtful,  sometiroee  the  tenn  in- 
explicable. Thn5,  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
the  Solense^  or  i'ocen.'ves  were, — opinions  being  dif- 
jeWWt,—  the  authenticitjflf  inch  a  text  as  Tritjunut 
O'hortrs  jfriinae  Frix.agorum  VimUibala  is  doubtful. 
In  ttucli  a  case,  the  tusumption  tliat  it  meant  /V>- 
rioMB,  and  the  speeolation  as  to  tlis  ft— m  of  a 
t^rtMn  cohort,  arc  unsatisfactory. 

The  analv.sis  of  the  German  popnlations,  out  of 
wkk-h  tlie  prvscnt  nationality  of  England  has  grown, 
•caroelj  beioofa  to  cUuneal  Britain.  Aa  fiur  aa  it 
goed,  iMwenrer,  it  is  to  be  aoaght  under  the  heads 

AJ(OLI,>FrI.SII,  SAXO!fI». 

The  extent  to  which  the  native  population, 
whetfier  ezchaiTelj  Kdtio  or  mixed,  was  nnUbrm 

ill  ni;iiin<Ts  and  apjM'arancf,  is  cliifrty  to  In-  nioasuretl 
by  the  remark  of  Tacitoa,  that  the  "  physical  ap- 
pearaaee  varied:*  tbat  tlie  "  Caledwiana  ware  red- 
hain-d.  and  lar^e-liiiilx  il that  the  **  Silurians  were 
hij;h-ooloured  and  curly-haired;"  and,  hutly,  that 
the  mtivee  of  the  parta  nearart  Gaol  wen  Gallio  in 
l  «'k  and  manner.  The  text  in  full  ha^  gitcn  rise 
to  couaiderable  speculation.  It  stands  thus :  "  Ha- 
bitaa  cwpanim  varii;  olTae  tx  ea  aiyaaiwla. 
NanM|Ba  ntilaa  Caledonian)  habitantinm  COmne, 
magnl  arloa,  Gennanicam  originem  adaamant.  Si- 
Inran  cdorati  Tnltas,  et  torti  flflnanqva  crines,  et 
poftita  contra  Hi»pani.-i.  Hx'ns  vpteres  trajwisso, 
ea.<M|ue  sedes  uccupai»e  hdem  faciunt."  {^Agric.  U.) 
The  words  in  Italica  ihoir  tbat  both  the  Germanic 
and  the  Iberic  hyjiotheses  were  not  historical  facts, 
but  only  inferencet.  The  only  fact$  that  Tacitus 
gives  us  is  the  ditfereiirf  of  appearance  in  difierent 
parta  of  the  islanl.  I'his  is  undoobted.  At  the 
present  moment  the  inhabiunts  of  South  Walee 
hare  Hurid  complexions  and  dark  hair;  whilst  the 
Scotch  HighUnders,  tboogh  of  uncertain  and  irre- 
gaUr  stature,  are,  on  the  whole,  red;  or,  at  least, 
aaady-baired.  Ttw  mfertncc  from  this  Ls  ns  fav 
to  the  tnqnirer  of  the  present  oenttuy  as  it  was  to 
Tadtoa.  In  respect  to  the  opbnons  on  this  point, 
it  ia  safe  \a>  say  that  tin-  (ji-rmanic  hypothesis 
ia  wholly,  the  Iberic  nearly,  oDnecossary.  The 
Seoleh  eonfbnnatlon  is  equally  KeWe  and  Ctanunio: 
that  of  the  Siuth-Wi-lsli  is  lo-^s  rasify  eanUned. 
It  roHippears,  however,  in  certain  parta  of  oqglaDd 
— aftaner  an  the  ooal-nNaRina  than  dwiA«ia»  hot 
atill  ehawliaia.  Tha  fhot  ftlU  laqoini  Mlntion. 
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VIII.  Lasoitaok. 

A  continuation  of  the  previous  extract  gives 
us  the  standard  text  respecting  the  language  of 
Rritain  —  "  sermo  baud  multum  diversus,"  (».  «. 
from  that  of  Gaul).  What  does  tlua  apply  to? 
Not  ONMnrily  to  the  Britons  altofBther-^anfy 
to  thoM  nearest  Gaul.  Yet  it  by  no  means  ex- 
clndes  the  others.  It  leaves  the  qoestion  OMtt 
for  the  north  and  western  parts  of  tlie  island.  Tha 
belief  that  the  speech  of  Western  Britain  was  essen- 
tially tliat  of  tiie  eastern  parts,  rests  partly  upon 
the  jii  inrijilf  of  not  multiplying  cau&cs  unnecessarily, 
and  partly  upon  the  present  existence  of  the  Welsh 
Ungnoge.  The  Welsh  of  Wales  and  the  Bretons  of 
Brittany,  are  c  losely  allied.  This,  however,  is  valid 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  inquirer,  who  admits  that  tha 
preaent  Breton  npneents  the  andsat  GaUie.  It  haa 
no  woi/bt  .T_':ur->t  tb''  bflicf  tbat  it  is  of  British 
origin — derived  from  the  Bretons  of  the  southern 
coast,  who,  at  the  Saxon  bvaskn,  tnuosplaated 

thrmselvps  anfl  their  sjjeorh  to  the  oppo.site  sliorc  of 
Amiorica.  '1  ho  advocate  of  tliis  view  requires  further 
evidence.  Nor  is  it  afanting.  It  has  been  shown 
more  than  on'c  -  -by  no  <'nf  better  than  the  late 
Mr.  Ganiett  ia  tiie  Tratusactioos  of  the  Philosophical 
S>ciety — that  the  old  Gallio  glosses  are  not  only 
significant  in  tlic  Keltic  lanpnape  of  we^tem  and 
northern  iiritain,  but  that  they  are  most  bo  in  tbo 
Welsh  or  British  branch  of  it.  Contrary  tu  the 
criticism  of  the  time  of  Tacitus,  it  is  the  Briti.nh 
language  which  now  iUustratot  that  of  Gaul,  and 
not  the  Gallic  whkh  explains  the  British.  The 
pniper  British  gloeees  an  ftw.  Two  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  still  existent  with  the  island.  KoSpM* 
(Dioscorid.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  110),  iis  the  name  of 
the  British  beveiage,  is  the  Welsh  camoss  oererina 
-Baer;  and  Afywanibt,  tha  British ^edwaf  hound, 
is  the  |Hesnt  w«pd  jftm  bounj  (Oipian,  CjgH^gtL 
L471.) 

The  geographical  fanns  in  tha  aaeiwt  British 

are  numerous;  and  one  cla-^s  of  them  illustrates  a 
deflection  from  the  GaUic  form  of  speech,  in  Gaul 
the  eon  poands  of  the  laot  dbr>  inniriaUjr  taka  Oal 

combination  as  an  fiJHr  (r.  g.  Marro-r/nrMm) :  in 
Britain  it  is  as  invariably  a  |>re-h2  (e.  g.  JJuro- 

DL  AsTi<|(jnra& 

These  fall  into  two  clear  and  definite  classes: 
1.  the  Proper  British;  2.  the  Roman.    A  third  — 
the  German — is  less  certain.    A  fourth  is  possible; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  nnaaosi 
sary.    The  last  two  will  be  considered  fint. 

In  such  sepulchral  monuments  as  bear  the  marks 
of  tbe  greatest  antiquity,  the  implements  and  orna- 
ments are  of  stonOi  to  the  exduaioo  of  metaL  Tha 
sknllt,  also,  are  of  a  mall  average  magnttade,  with 
rcrt.iin  peculiarities  of  shape.  Tlie  inf>  i<  i.<  <:■  that 
has  been  drawn  from  ths»  is,  thai  the  popuktion 
who  worlrad  without  metals  was  of  a  dlflerent  atoek 
from  lb  He  that  used  tbcin.  Apain,  tbe  ducttioo 
suggested  by  Amdt,  expanded  by  Bask,  and  admitlad 
in  iu  very  Ihlkst  extent  hj  the  Scandinavian  sdMiol 
of  philologists,  ethnologists,  anil  anti'inarians,  and 
which  is  known  ss  the  Finn  hrpotliesis,"  goes  tha 
aama  way.  This  means  tliat,  befbn  tha  spread  oi 
the  populations  v|«aking  the  langtmpcs  called  Indo- 
Europeao — btture  the  spread  of  the  Slavonians, 
Germans,  Kelts,  and  Braliminic  Hindus — an  earlier 
iripthtH*  trt^~**^  limn  Cape  Coniorin  to  LapUnd, 
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from  Laplaiiil  to  Cnpc  Clear,  fiwn  Arrhanpi'l  to  tliP 
StraiU  of  Gibraltar,  ooQtiaiMiislj.  The  Finnit  of 
F^ihiid  iMir  IflRt  repwwnt  tUi — a  popdatioii  with 
iH^eh  the  Brtsks  of  the  Pyrenees  vvm*  onop  con- 
tinaoufl.  In  this  class,  enonnmia  dispLimnents  on 
fh«  part  of  tlie  so-cmlled  Indo- Europeans  hare  obli- 
tcrritPil  the  abtiriiiines  of  t!ic  Briti>h  Isles,  Ontral 
Europe,  and  Northern  Himiostiiii.  It"  so,  tlie  l  iim 
hypothecs  coincides  with  the  evident  <>{  xhc  older 
tumuli.  Sucqe>tive  a**  thi.s  view  is,  it  has  atill  to 
stuiul  the  full  onleal  of  crilieusm. 

The  German  hypothesis  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  certain  antiquities  of  Nnrth  Britain  are,  at 
one  and  the  wiinc  time,  of  creat  anlitiuity  in  resjjcrt 
to  date,  and  Germanic  in  oriuin.  The  Scandinavian 
doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Picts  sappmt  this : 
or,  denying  this,  such  independent  evidence  as  can 
be  brought  in  favour  of  any  Germans  or  Northmen 
having  made  aettiemeDta  on  any  port  of  Britain 
anterior  to  the  ezpnhdon  of  the  Romans,  helps  to 
confirm  it.  Such  .^ettknients  it  Ls  as  hard  to  jirove 
aa  to  deny.  Possibly,  perhaps  probably,  the  Shet- 
land lates,  the  Orkneys,  the  nortbern  parts  of  Soot- 
land,  the  Hchriiles.  jarts  of  Ulster,  the  I>lc  of  Man, 
and  the  coast  of  Galloway,  may  give  us  an  area  along 
whidi  the  Nerthmen  of  Norway  apraad  themoelres, 
nd  kft  memoririls,  at  an  opKrh  of  any  antii:]uity. 
Again,  it  would  be  over-bold  to  assert  that  certain 
porta  of  Britain,  now  eminently  Daiush  (e.  ff.  Lin- 
colnshire), and  wliicli  cnnnot  he  proves!  to  have  Ikvh 
■t  once  Keltic  and  lioman  (t.  e.  Koman  on  a  Keltic 
basis)  were  not  None  equally  early. 

The  two  cla-sses  in  <iu**^tiiin,  however,  are  un- 
cciLiin  ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  other  two. 

1.  British. — The  extent  of  this  division  is  subject 
to  the  validity  of  the  Finn  and  German  hypothesio*. 
If  the  former  be  tnie,  the  oMest  tumuli  arc  prae- 
Kdtie;  if  the  latter,  the  remarkable  remains  of  Ork- 
ney and  the  North  of  Scotland  (tlteir  antiquity  being 
admitted)  are  German, — and,  if  German,  probably 
Scandinavian.  But,  inde{)endent  of  these,  we  have 
the  nomeraaa  taniii^  or  banowa,  of  later  date,  in  all 
their  rarietiea  and  wnh  all  Hieir  eontents;  we  have 
earth-mounds,  like  Silbur)'  Hill ;  and  vast  monolithic 
atructiiros,  like  thoee  of  Stonehenge.  We  have 
also  the  cromlechs  and  ttSnm.  We  have  no  in- 
M  rij  tiuus;  anvl  the  coins  are  but  souii-nritannic,  i.e. 
wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  letters  and 
legend  represent  the  dvOisatkm  of  the  clasrical  rather 
than  the  Keltic  jMipuI.-itions.  In>ti  wa5  a  metal  (iiirin*x 
port  of  this  period,  and,  u  JorUori,  gold  and  bronze. 

2.  Romm. — The  Kettle  ranaiM  In  Britahi  are  a 
mexsure  of  the  cirly  British  civilisation:  the  Roman 
ones  merely  give  us  u  iiueation  of  wjore  m-  k*s  in 
nspcct  to  the  extent  of  their  preservation.  They  are 
essentially  tlio  Koman  anticiuitie»  of  the  h'oman 
world  elsewhere: — pavement:;,  altars,  metnllic  im- 
plements and  ornaments,  pottery  (the  six  i  iniens  of 
the  Snmian  wnrr"  liein:;  Uith  abnndant  and  beautiful), 
earthworlw,  encampments,  walls,  roads.  Coins,  in- 
scriptions.   A  few  of  these  only  will  lie  notiocd. 

Of  the  irucriptiorut,  the  Marmor  AncyTannm, 
although  referring  to  Britain,  is  not  from  a  British 
locality.  Neither  are  those  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
They  first  predominate  on  British  ground  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  Thenceforward  they  bear  the  names 
of  Hadrian,  Severus,  Gordian,  Valerian,  Gallienus, 
TetricOBi  Mumerian,  Diocletian,  Constant  ine,  and 
Jidian.  Next  tn  the  names  of  the  empmirs,  tlmsc 
of  certain  conmiruuiers,  le^^ii  iis,  nvA  cohorts  are  the 
flMBt  im|iortaQt|  as  thejr  are  muro  numerous  j  wlul^t 


such  as  comniernorute  particular  events,  nnd  are  de- 
dicated to  particular  deities,  are  more  valuabb  than 
either.  One  wMi  another,  ibmf  paama  the  names, 
and  give  ns  the  statin^,  of  most  of  the  legiotts  of  tho 
Notilia.  One  of  them,  at  least,  illustrates  tlie  for- 
mation of  the  VaUnm.   One  of  them  is  a  dedicatioB 

t>K<)  S\N<TO 
HKliAfl. 

a  clear  proof  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman  I^<- 
gi  varies  was  no  mora  neeesaarily  Boman  than  their 

bluod. 

Tin  chronological  range  of  the  onns  varies  in 

many  points  frotn  that  of  the  inseriptions.    They  » 
often  s{>e!ik  where  the  latter  are  silent,  and  are  silent  '^C^ 
where  the  latter  6]jeak.    The  head  and  legend  of  j-- 
Antoninus  (Caracalla)  and  Geta  are  frequent;  but  ^ 
then,  there  are  none  between  them  and  the  reign  of  ■  ^ 
Diocletian.    Then  come  the  coins,  not  of  that  em-  V 
perar  himself,  but  of  the  nsnrpers  Caraosius  and  C 
AUeetos,  more  nnmeroDS  than  all  the  othem  pot  s  v 
together.    And  lure  they  end.    For  the  lator  eijt, 
peron  there  is  nothing.  l/uL^Ct^^^^t^  )n\t^'j/^ 

None  of  onr  Boman  roadt  an  known  nnoer  their 
Homan  names.  The  /tin'  r<iriiiiu  Aulouiui.  a  work 
of  uncertain  date,  and,  as  will  be  explained  in  tho 
seqnel  [see  MoiiiDVKim],  of  doubtfol  valne  In  its 
current  funn,  merely  gives  the  starting-placer  and 
the  termini ;  c.  g.  Iter  a  Londinio  ad  Portum  Dubris 
iL  P.  Ixvii,  &c.  The  Afaerw,  however,  sre  fifteen 
in  number,  and,  in  extent,  reach  frnm  Bli'.tun  Bul- 
giuH),  in  Dunifrieshire,  to  Kcgnum,  on  the  coast  of 
Sassex,  north  and  south ;  and  fium  Venta  benomm 
(^Xoricich)  to  Isea  naninonionim  (  A'xr/er),  east  and 
west.  In  Xoi1h  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devunahire, 
the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  distrii  t  r.f  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  the  intercom- 
munication seems  to  liavc  been  at  tbe  minunwti.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  the  Yorkshire 
Ouse,  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  in  Cheshire,  South 
Lancashire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  potts  roswd 
the  W  ealda  of  Kent  and  SnBNX»  it  was  at  Ha 

flMHII. 

Mr.  Kemble  draws  a  clear  contrast  between  the 

early  British  ojipida,  m  described  by  Caesar,  and  the 
true  mutucijna  and  cofonMS  of  the  Boinans.  The 
oppidim  of  Casstvdannus  was  a  stockaded  village, 

in  some  spot  naturally  difficult  of  access.  The 
nic^pta  and  ooAmmcw,  of  which  Caioeloduoum  was 
the  earliest,  were  towns  whose  arebitectnre  and  whose 

civil  constitution  were  equally  Tn'inan.  St)  was  their 
civilisation.  The  extent,  however,  to  which  tlie  sites 
of  Britisb  sfipMla  and  tiie  Boman  mnwfeipafttMS 

coincided,  const itutea  •  question  which  connctts  the 
two.  It  is  safe  to  aasune  that  they  did  so  coincide, 
— not  exactly,  but  gnwrally.   The  Keltic  vpfida 

were  numerous,  were  like  those  of  Gaiil,  and — a 
reasonable  inference  from  the  existence  of  tlic  war- 
cl  1  iriot  — were  connected  by  roads.  Hence, "  when  less 
than  eighty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Romans  to 
lJrit.ain,  ami  scairely  forty  after  tho  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  island  by  A^HcmIa,  I'tolcn^  tsUs  US  of 
at  least  fiftv-six  cities  in  existi  noe  here,  we  mav  rea- 
sonably  conclude  that  they  were  not  all  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Koman  cirilisation."  Certainly  not.  The 
Roman  origin  of  the  Hibernian  s-oXcit  (Ptolemy's 
terra)  is  out  of  the  question :  neither  is  it  certain 
that  some  of  the  Ptolemaean  notices  may  not  apply  to 
an  ante- Roman  period.  The  Roouui  mnnicipality, 
then,  as  a  general  mle,  presnpposes  a  Brituh  opjti' 
darn.  II'Av  far  iIik-s  the  Kuf^lish  town  imply  a  Ro- 
man municipahty  i    The  writer  just  quoted  believea 
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the  SaxoTiA  adopted  \he  Roman  sites  tfu  than  the 
]{umaiu  did  thoAO  of  tlu<  Briton«,  the  Grniianic  mi- 
ditian  of  a  citj  bdn^  ditTercnt  frum  the  iC  nr.aii.  As 
Pile!!,  it  diwtt>d  the  architiH-tural  imlii-tn  of  tin- 
Aii^'lo-Mxon  towanls  the  LTwtion  of  iii.i<  i)ciiiii'iit 
towns  oat  of  the  materials  supplied  by  tlie  older  ones, 
in  the  neiijhhourhood  —  but  not  on  the  absnlutc 
site — of  tlio  pre-cxistcnt  municipality.  Without 
admittin;;  tliLs  view  in  ita  full  integrity,  we  nuu- 
learn  from  it  the  ueceaaity  of  determining  the  ancient 
site!)  of  the  Roman  cities  on  the  special  evidence  of 
each  farticakir  case;  it  W-in;;  letter  to  do  this  than 
to  «sw  «t  once  fhrni  tiie  pnaeufc  names  and  places 
of  die  Enjrlish  toims  of  ttie  present  time.  PUice  for 
place,  the  old  towns  and  the  new  wore  near  each  Other, 
lather  than  on  absolately  identical  spoti. 

London,  St  Albans,  Colchester,  Ghmoeater,  Win- 
der-tor. Norwifh,  Cirenci\';ter.  Rath,  Silchester,  York, 
Exeter,  Dorchester,  Ctucbester,  Cantcrbuij,  Wrox- 
cter,  Linoobi,  Wofceater,  Leiowter,  Doneastar,  Caer' 
marthen,  Caeman'oii,  Portchest»T.Gniiit(  hcit<^r, Car- 
lisle, Caerleon,  Alancbester,  have  the  be>t  claims  to 
leiaiiaent  the  eld  Roman  dties  of  England,  the  lists 
of  which,  considering  the  difference  of  the  authorities, 
are  not  more  discn-jKint  fnttn  enrh  otlier  ih.iii  is  ex- 
pected. The  mmiWr  of  I'tu!i  in\  '>  iroKus  is  ")6,  all 
c  f  w  liirh  lit'  luiines.  M.irtianus  Hi  ni  l<-'ta.  w  ithout 
iiainin::  any.  ji;ives  59.  ^^cnnius,  at  a  btcr  period, 
I  tiniiK  rates  .34 ;  tha  Sum  taiT«a(»  having  oocorred 

in  the  interval. 

The  valla  are  described  in  a  separate  article. 
[Valloh.] 

X.  DnrmoiRk 

The  divisions  of  the  Brititth  Isles  arc  only 
definite  where  tbej  are  natoial,  and  the/  are 
natitfal  wheia  the  ooean  nakfli  then.  Bi- 

hernia  is  thus  scparateil  from  Aldion  .simply  by 
its  insular  cooditioo  —  exvi  terminL  So  are  the 
aaalkr  blaods,  Veetis,  the  Oreades,  &e. ;  all  of 
whkh  were  known  to  the  ancients.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  ancient  analogies  of 
KorUi  and  Sooth  Britahi — ^if  nwh  aaaloKlw  ofatod. 
Jso  one  ran  ."'ay  where  Brit.mnia  ended  and  Cale- 
donia bej;an — or  rather  no  one  can  sjiy  how  lar 
Britannia  and  Caledonia  are  the  names  of  natural 
nihl  primary  divL'^ionn.  In  the  way  of  cthnolotry,  it 
is  wUie  to  say  that  all  the  Caledmiii  were  compriM^l 
within  the  pnient  limits  of  N<>rtli  Britain,  except 
so  far  they  were  intni'^ivi'  invaders  soiithwanL-!. 
It  h  safe  to  .say  the  .s;ime  u{  the  ScotH.  But  it  i.s 
not  safe  to  sav  m>  of  the  I'icts;  nor  vet  can  we 
affirm  th.at  all  the  Britoas  belonged  to  the  present 
coontry  of  Knsiland.  In  l'lt)lemy  titu  C:iledomi  are 
a  Kpccitic  population,  forming  along  with  Comabii, 
Creones,  and  others,  the  northern  population  of 
Albion — the  name  havins;  no  generality  whatever. 
I>i'>irs  Cnlcdonii  are  certainly  beyond  the  wall,  but 
between  them  and  the  wall  are  the  Meatae.  In 
Tarttoa  the  Caledonil  are  either  the  political  eon- 
f.-.!erary  of  G:il;:neas,  or  the  natives  of  the  di>trit  t 
Around  the  Grampians.  The  wider  extent  to  the 
word  is  a  point  in  the  hi^orr  of  the  term,  less  than 

S  point  in  the  lii-  tnrv  nf  t!ir  ]„  ',],le. 

Tha  practical  priiiiary  division  whkh  can  be 
made  is  that  between  JZohuhs  Albion  and  /afe* 
jtrniUnt  Albinn;  the  former  of  which  coincided  more 
or  lesis  cluaely  with  Britannia  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  the  term,  and  with  tha  area  miheeqnentljr  named 
Jinclam! :  the  latter  with  Caledonia  and  Scotland. 

^ritamuA  appears  to  have  been  constituted  a 


Roman  province  after  the  conquest  nf  a  portion  of 
the  i.sland  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  pro- 
vince wiiA  ^radoallj  enUrged  by  the  conquests  eC 
sueces*ive  Koman  penenils;  but  its  boundarj'  on 
the  south  wa«  finally  the  wall  which  extended 
from  the  Solway  Frith  (Ituna  Aejittiarium)  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  Britain  continued 
to  form  one  Roman  province,  governed  by  a  con- 
;<ular  legatus  and  a  procurator,  down  to  a.  n. 
197,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  |rovinces,  Brl- 
temnia  Superior  and  Inferior,  each,  as  it  ap[ican«, 
under  a  t>ej)arate  rrac!>cs  (lierudian,  UL  8.  §  2 ; 
Dig.  28.  tit  6.  s.  8.  §  4).  it  was  aubeeiiaentljr 
dlrided  into  fcnr  prorinces;  named  Maximo  Cae- 
sarieiisis,  Fluvia,  liritunnia  prima,  Brifiiuuiii 
Kcunda  (S.  linfus,  Brev.  6),  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Dioelethui  or  of  Constaatine.  To  these  a  flfih 
province,  named  Valentia,  was  added  in  a.  d.  3G9 
(Amm.  Alarc.  xxviiL  3.  §  7),  so  that  at  the  be- 
ghniiQg  of  the  fifth  oaitar^,  Britain  was  divided 
into  five  proviiifi-s;  two  L'"\eme<l  by  ConMilares, 
nam«dy,  Maxima  CatsarietisU  and  ValrrUia;  and 
three  bj  Prsesides,  namely,  Britatmia  PrimOy  Bri- 
tannia  Secunda,  and  Flari/t  Caf  mrit  rms.  All  these 
governors  were  subject  to  the  yicariua  Britunniaey 
to  whom  the  >;eiu  ral  gofvemment  of  the  ishnd  waa 
entrusted.  The  Vicarttu  app  irs  to  have  u.sually  re- 
.sided  at  Ebomcum  (  York),  windi  niay  be  regarded  as 
tho  Meat  of  government  during  the  Roman  dominion. 
(\ot.  Dig.  Occ.  c.  22 ;  But  king,  ad  loc.  p.  496, 
seq.;  comp.  Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Ilandbuch  dtft 
Romitch.  Alterth,  voh  iii.  pi.  i.  p.  97,  setj.) 

The  distribution  and  boundary  of  these  live  pro- 
vinces we  do  not  know  —  though  they  are  often 
given. 

Bespecti^g  the  next  class  of  divisions  we  do  not 
knoar  enn  this.  Wa  do  not  know,  when  talking  of 

(e.g.)  the  Ordorices,  the  Iceni,  or  the  Xuvant.ie,  to 
what  cUss  the  term  belongs.  Is  it  the  name  of  a 
natnral  geographical  diHnon,  like  Eiffkhmb  and 
Lotclandt,  JJakifimn  or  Coastwen  f  or  the  name  (if 
a  political  division,  hke  that  of  the  English  counties? 
tiwtflf  aoon1U«M7?  thatofatriheorehm?  bit 
one  (if  these  in  aome  Cases,  and  another  in  another? 
Some  of  the  tenns  are  geographical,  i  hb  is  all 
that  it  is  safe  to  say.  Soma  of  the  terms  are  geo> 
grapliical,  becau.^e  they  seem  to  bo  compounded  of 
siibst.mtive.s  .significant  in  geography  ;  e.  g.  the 
j)retixe.s  car  ,  and  ire-,  and  t/wr-. 

The  only  systematic  list  of  these  divisions  is 
Ptolemy's;  and  it  gives  us  the  following  names, 
each  of  which  is  notioad  separately.  They  are  enu- 
merated, however,  at  present,  fur  the  sake  of  showing 
tlie  extent  to  which,  not  only  Roman  but  IndejK-ndeia 
Albion  w:us  known  to  the  writers  of  the  .second  cen- 
tiuy,  and  also  because  some  of  them  illustcata  tha 
general  geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

1 .  North  of  tli<  Clyde  and  Forth,  the  Une of  defencea 
drawn  bj  Agricoia,  lay  the  Epidii,  Cerones,  Creones, 
rarnonaese,C(ireni,CVrnabii,CaIedonii,Cantae,  Logi, 
Xlertae.Vacomagi,  Veneeiintei',Tiuznlae, — ui  all  thir- 
t  wn .  The  apparently  Keltic  elements  in  these  names 
are  printed  in  Italics.   Tbey  are  British  rather  dian 

(iaelic;  and,  an  .'^lu  h,  eviJenee  infiwoOTof  tlie  oldest 
pop(UatiouofbcotlaQd,haviugbelaqg8dtotbat  division. 
This  infrrsnee,  however,  is  trawwd  bj  the  want  of 

proof  of  the  n-imrs  having  been  nntire.  Heiue,  w  hen 
>>uch  truly  British  names  as  Caatae  and  Cormbii 
(compare  CamHum  and  ComnAn)  appear  on  tha 
extreme  north  of  Scotland,  lliey  may  have  been  the 
names  UMtd  by  the  Bnthth  iuionnauts  oi  I'lolcmj'a 
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authanticai,  rather  thmn  the  tme  Caledonian  deaig- 
natiom  in  use  amonf;  the  Gakdoniane  themselrw. 

Thf'V  mar,  in  other  word.s,  have  belonged  to  Cale- 
donia, jiut  as  WeUh  and  WtUu  belong  to  the 
Gambo-Britiah  principality,  t.  e.  not  at  all. 

S.  Between  th,'  Cly,!,-  ;',u.I  Fdrth,  and  the  Tynp 
and  Solway,  k  e.  between  the  two  vaUa,  laj  the 
Mnvanlaa,  the  Self^ofM,  the  Gadeni,  tha  Ottadini, 
and  the  Damnii,  five  in  nmnber.  Thia  HM)  after- 
wards, the  chief  Pict  area^ 

8.  South  of  the  Tyna  and  Sdhray,  in  the 
thoronphly  Roman  Britannia,  were  the  Briijantes, 
the  Pariai.  the  Coniavii,  the  C'oritavi,  the  Caty- 
eachlani,  the  Simeni,  the  TVtnocuites  (Trinobantes), 
the  Dobuni,  the  Atlrebates,  tlie  Canlii,  Kt^gni, 
the  Bclfjae,  the  Z>Mrotriges,  tlie  Damnonii,  all  Eng- 
Blh  rather  tlian  Welsh;  and  the  Si  lures,  Dimetac, 
and  OrdovtoeB,  Welsh  rather  than  English.  Total 
seventeen. 

All  these  names  apparently  belong  to  one  lan- 
goage,  that  being  the  British  branch  of  the  Keltic. 

The  list  of  Roman  eoUmiae  and  mwMa/wi  can 
scarcely  be  given  nith  oonfidence.  The  distincti<m 
between  them  and  mere  military  statkms  or  post- 
lioQses  is  dilBcalt,  often  impracticable.  The  specific 
histories  of  f^iven  towns  have  nowhere  coitu-  tiown  to 
va.  The  clear  and  definite  jtrominenoe  that  such 
dtiee  as  TVever  and  itrfattake  m  the  hiatotyof  Oaul 
belongs  fo  mj  town  of  Britain,  and  fcw  CilCta  only 

luAiua  (ColeAealap)  was 
Londimam  and  Ebon- 
'.cum  the  ni'»st  important.  Then  cimc  Vcrulaminm. 
Glevam  {Gloucester),  Veota  Belgarum  {YVitt- 
ehetttr),  Venta  leeneram  (Jfonriehy,  Goriniun 

(^Cirenrejitrr),  Calii-va  Afln'Ivitmn  (Silr/irster), 
Aquae  Solis  (^Bath),  Dumovaria  {^Uorchesttr),  lieg- 
nnm  (dfeiwiter  f),  Diif«««nnun  {dmUf^ntry), 
Uriconium  (^Wr<<xrtpr^,  Lindum  (^/.incoln).  To 
these  may,  probably,  be  added  the  mure  imp<>rtaiit 
harboors;  such  as  Rutnpae  (Ric/Utorough),  Partus 
Dtibris  {Tkirrr),  Portiis  I^nianis  (/.'/wi^m;).  Portius 
Adunii  {AUrinfffon),  all  to  the  sunXh  ot'tlie  Thames. 
Of  these  towns  the  notice*  are  v.nri  ni-.ly  .md  most 
irregularly  distributed.  Some,  sut  li  as  Ivoiulinium, 
Lindum,  Kboracnni,  Camt-itKluniim,  Corineuni, 
Aquae  Sulia  ("fSara  Btpfia),  appear  in  Ptohmy; 
whereas  the  majority  are  taken  fnnn  later  soaroes — 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Xolitia.  No  town, 
however,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  Britannia  is  known  to  as  in  respect  to  its  internal 
history,  and  the  details  of  its  constitution ;  in  otlier 
words,  there  are  no  notices  whatever  of  the  Curi- 
ales,  the  Decmicmet,  the  Ordo,  or  the  Senatut  of 
any  town  in  Britain.  Thai  muh  esiated  ia  a 
matter  of  inference —  infea-noeof  theOMMtl^tinate 
kind,  but  still  only  infierence. 

For  a!!  the  towns  above  mentioaed  we  hare  (a)  a 
notice  in  some  Latin  or  Grrek  autlinr,  (A)  an  identi- 
fication of  the  site,  and  (c)  tlte  ezisteuce  of  Kotnan 
remains  at  the  present  time;  in  other  weids  our  eTi< 
dcncc  is  of  the  highest  and  !ic>t  kiiul.   In  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  however,  tliere  is  a  great  falUng  off  in 
thfa  respect.   Sometimes  there  is  the  aadent  name, 
without  any  definite  modem  equivalent ;  sometimes 
the  modem  without  an  ancient  one ;  sometimes  Ro* 
nan  remains  with  a  name;  sometimes  a  name  without 
remain.s.  Sometimes  the  name  is  only  partially  Roman  ■ 
—  being  a  compound.    Such  is  the  case  with  the  1 
fonns  in  -cobt  {colonia)  and  -Chester  (eosfrs).  In 
the  I):ini.sh  part  i-f  the  island  this  Im'Coiih's  -caster  [ 
(An-cofter).   Jbvea  this  class  ia  occabiuiully  equir  i 


BRIVAS. 

vocal;  since  the  element  -w»cA,  aa  ia  Green-wecA, 
&&,  may  either  come  directly  from  the  viau 

or  fiotii  the  Norse  vik.  Compounds  of  t'lV^o  are  in 
a  similar  category.  They  muy  hare  cume  direct 
from  tlie  Latin,  or  they  may  dimply  represent  the 
rmu  li  viUe.  The  element  street,  as  in  .S/ra/-ford, 
denotes  a  road  rather  than  a  Umdh,  The  extent  of 
these  eompGeitkMU  maybe  meaeowd  by  a  comparison 
of  the  ancient  and  moidem  maps  of  («.  (7.)  Norfolk. 
The  locahties  of  which  the  ancient  names  are 
known  are  fbrnr  —  Brsnnodoaom  (JPlran  aailerX 
Venta  Icenorum,  r,:iriannonum  (^Burgh  Castle\ 
and  ad  Taum  {Tacabwy).  The  spots  marked 
in  Sir.  Bnghei^  map  of  Britannia  Romana  (mdl 
3fonumniln  Britatmica),  as  the  localitii's  of  Roman 
remains  (  iver  and  above  the  four  already  mentioned) 
arc  latc- ri  —  Castle  Rising,  Sth.  Creaks,  Cromer^ 
Burgh,  Oxnead,  Cnstle  Acre,  NnrhorougK,  Osburg, 
Ixburg,  Colneg,  Whetacre,  Burgh  St.  Peier,  Caisior, 
Holme,  North  Elmham —  all  unnamed,  or,  if  capable 
of  being  jmivided  with  an  ancient  designation^  SO 
provided  at  the  exjx^nsc  of  some  other  locabty. 

Upon  the  :  1  .  it  is  iii>i  too  umch  to  say  that 
the  parallel  which  has  In  .jiK  utly  been  drawn  be- 
tween Britain  and  Dacia,  in  respect  to  the  kte 
date  of  their  reduction,  and  the  early  date  of  the 
loss,  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  ditails  their 
bistaiy  doring  the  Rennm  and  anta-Boman  period. 
In  each  case  we  have  ubscurity  ajid  uncertainty  — 
names  without  a  corresponding  descriptiuo,  8ume> 
times  witfaoQt  even  a  gecgraphical  position;  re- 
mains without  a  aitfl^  and  aitas  without  renainato 
verify  them. 

TIm  diief  oomplenwntary  notices  to  this  artide 

are  Cai.i:imini.v,  Fnisu,  HinEitNiA,  Morini,  Sax- 
oNEa,  Yaixum.  (Camden's  Britatmia  ;  Uoneley's 
BrOamma  Romtmut  Stnhely^  Stmukm^  md 
Ahury ;  Stuart's  Calethniri  Romana  ;  Wilsi  ii's  /Vf  - 
historic  Anneds  of  Scotland {  Wrigbt|  The  KtU, 
The  Roman,  tmi  Tkt  Seams  KenUe'a  Saxons 
in  Uni/lnnd ;  Monumenta  Britannicn.)    [R.  G.  L.] 

BKITANNI.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  phures  Britanni  on 
the  Gallic  coast,  between  a  people  who  belong  to  the 
pagns  of  Gesoriacum  {Botdogne)  and  the  AmbianL 
Tliey  would,  therefore,  be  about  the  river  Canche, 
Whether  this  is  a  blunder  of  Pliny,  or  a  comiptina 
in  his  text,  or  whether  there  were  Britaimi  on  this 
coast,  we  have  no  means  of  delennhiing.      [U.L.  J 

BRIU'LA  (Bp/ovAa:  Eth.  Briullites),  a  place  in 
Lydia  (Strab.  p.  650;  Plin.  v.  29),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nysa.  Its  position  is  not  known,  but 
it  may  have  been  near  Mastaura,  also  mentioned  in 
the  same  sentence  by  Strabo^  the  aite  of  which  ia 
known  [Masttaikaj.  [G.  L.] 

BRIVA  ISARAE  (Pontoise),  or  the  bridge  of 
tlia  Issia,  is  near  to  the  site  of  Fontoite,  which 
is  on  the  road  from  Paru  ta  JAnnmi.  As  the  ban 
is  the  Otse,  Pemtoite  is  maidfatlj  a  comiption  of 
Pons  IsarM.  The  Antomna  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
15  GaIKe  lea;:nes  aa  the  distsaoe  from  Bma  Isaiaa 
tn  I.uti  ti.i  (/'(iri.?),  which  distance  slmnld  probably  bo 
ebtiniated  from  La  Vile,  the  original  Lutetia.  [G.  L.J 

BBIVAS,  a  town  eftha  Arrcnd,  ia  maotkned  by 
Sidonioa  Apomnaria  (Conn,  acslv.  16):— 

"  Hinc  te  snacqdet  benigna  Brivaa.* 

The  place  is  Briotidr  on  the  AUier.  Soine  anllin- 
ritics  s]K'ak  of  a  Roman  bridge  there,  and  My 
tlMt  the  old  church  was  built  in  the  time  of  Con- 
st ami  lu;.  Tha  nama  Brivaa  indkataa  the  nuaa^  of 
a  river.  \Q, iTj 
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BBIVATES  POBTUS. 

BSIVATES  PORTITS  (Bpiewdkift  Xi^V>  a 

dm  in  Gallia,  is  fixed  by  Ptnl.  n.y  (ii.  8.  §  1) 
Mtwwu  the  tnoatli  of  tlie  Loire  tuul  a  river  which 
1m  flilk  the  H«riu,  suppoied  hj  lyAoTille  to 
be  the  VUaitte,  and  by  othors  to  ho  tlie  Rirure 
dAmrai.  Aocordinglj,  Bomo  geographers  place  this 
port  «k  Britakt  Mwr  Crokie,  «n  tbt  ooak,  in  the 
doijartment  of  Aforhi/inn.  The  resemblance  of  the 
name  Urivatcs  to  Brat,  however,  induces  D'Anville 
to  suppose  that  thia  large  bay  tmjr  be  the  Rrivates 
of  Ptolemy.  Indei-^l,  it  is  diffionlt  tn  c>iiici'iv»»  tliat 
PloleoiT,  with  any  tolcnihle  iiiateriahj  at  hand  for 
tlw  ooo-st  uf  (iallia,  should  not  hare  Cgoiid  amoog 
them  the  }»»^itiMn  <>f  Hn-H.  Walckcnaer  makes  the 
Gej^ribalc  of  the  lahlc  to  be  Brcjt.  The  Table 
flvM  •  mate  firom  Jaliomagua  (^Angers),  through 
iVfl»frj?,  rVuretie,  Dartoritum,  Sulim,  and  Vorgium, 
t<)  lii>s<x'ril)atc.  D'Anville  supposes  tliat  Gftiocii- 
iKito  oupht  to  bo  Gesobrivatc.  The  distance  from 
Xante*  to  Ge^ux-ribate  is  13t)  Gallic  leagues  or  207 
>I.  1*.  There  is  no  donbt  that  the  harbour  of  Brett 
M  the  terminatiun  of  tliis  road,  and  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  reooaciUng  all  the  distances,  we  cuoot  be  Mir> 
prised  at  tids  in  a  raid  along  mdi  ft  eoMt  Vor- 
giam  or  Voq^anium,  the  next  statiMl  lo  Gesocri- 
Ute,  u  plwed  kj  •ome  geqgmphm  «k  Concar- 
mmm^  od  Hm  preaeat  road  Mtween  Aimeftofi  and 

Q;uiiiijf  r.  [f>.  I'-] 

BlilVODU'BUM,  ft  place  on  a  river,  as  the  name 
imports.  The  pboe  is  perhaptt  Briare,  tm  the  right 
bank  of  tli<-  /."<Vv,  near  Chatillim  sur-Loire.  Tlie 
Antooine  Itin.  and  the  Talde  pUce  Belca  between 
BriTodnmiii  and  Genabnm  (Orifaw),  and  Coodala^ 
Came  (Massava  in  the  Tabl< Hcfwcen  Brivodonn 
and  NeTimom  {Ntv9r$),  There  is  the  usual  diffi- 
culty aboot  tbe  iramlma.  Wakkenaer  places  Brivo- 
dnrum  at  La  Villciu-uve  near  Bonny.  The  raid 
e\identlj  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  Ao/rc.  oja 
itdoaaseirflem  JVMMrvto  (M^.  [G.L.] 

BBIXELLUMor  BRIXILI.UM  (Bpf^XAoi'.Ptol. ; 
B^iAAor,  PluU:  Brixillanus,  Inner.:  Bres- 
«e0»),  ft  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  situated  on  the  S. 
bonk  of  the  Padus,  about  12  miles  NK.  of  Panni. 
and  16  IVuni  I{«*Rium.  Pliny  calls  it  a  colony  (iii. 
15.  s.  20),  but  we  have  no  ftooount  of  the  time  when 
it  UH-aino  fiticli,  nor  does  any  otlii-r  writer  as>ipn  it 
tliat  niuk;  hut  it  was  certainly  one  of  tlic  princi|>al 
towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Zumpt,  </<■  Colon,  p. 
348;  Pt.'l.  iii.  1.  §  4.»;  Plin.  vii.  49.  s.  .50.)  It  is 
c  hktly  celelinitcd  as  the  place  to  which  the  empemr 
Otho  retired,  when  ki  qidttfld  Ul  army  previous  to 
til?  battle  of  Bedriacom,  and  where  he  put  an  end  to 
hi?*  life  on  learning  the  defeat  of  his  tro<jp8  by  the 
lieutenants  of  MtiHius.  (  IV.  Iliit.  ii.  ;J3,  39,51, 
54 :  PluL  0th.  10, 1 5—1 7 ;  SueU  0th.  9.)  He  was 
baried  on  the  sf<ot,  and  his  monainent  was  seen  there 
by  Plutarch.  (Tac. //i#r.^49 ;  Plut.  O^A.  IS.)  Its 
•election  on  that  occasion  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
ft  place  of  strength ;  and  again,  at  ft  maeh  later 
jwrriod,  it  apjtejirs  as  a  strong  fortre.'w  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombaid  kings.  (P.  Disc.  iiL  17,  iv.  29.)  No 
other  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history;  hut  an  ift> 
w  rijition  attests  its  nuiiii<  ip;il  condition  in  tl;r  n  iLii 
uf  Julian,  and  it  is  noticed  as  a  cotutideiublc  town  by 
Sdoidtts  Apollinaris  in  the  aeooont  of  his  jonmey  to 
l{ome.  {Kp.  i.  5;  Or.  II.  Insrr.  .^7,  34.)  The  Itine- 
nries  place  it  oo  the  ruad  from  Cremona  to  Itegium, 
trfakh  prAabiy  erassed  the  Padui  at  this  point ;  but 

the  di.stance  i.f  40  }>\.  P.  frmii  t!i'  ii<v  IN'^iiini  is 
crrtaioly  corrupt.  (//»«.  AtU.  p.  2»3.)  Ihe  nw- 
dacn  town  «f  AwaM«9  was,  at  COS  tims^  ft  forlnrn  of 
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mme  eonsidefatiin,  hut  is  now  a  poor  pUuvwith  only 

21MK)  irihul.it.ints.  [K.  II.  15.] 

BRi'XiA  (B/H{ia,  Ptoi.;  Bpq^ia,  Strab.:  Eth, 
Bridanns:  JBresewi),  a  dty  of  Ciaialpiiie  Genl,  in  the 

ti-rritorr  of  \hr  r«  nnm:itii,  between  Borpomum  and 
V'erona.  It  was  situated  on  the  »mall  river  Mela  or 
Ifella,  at  the  very  ftot  of  the  lowest  underfidls  of  the 
Al]»s;  and  about  18  iniK-s  W.  of  the  lake  Bonaeu^. 
Both  Justin  and  Livy  agree  in  describing  it  as  one 
of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Cenomani,  after  they 
ha'l  passed  the  Alps  and  occupied  thi.H  part  of  Italy; 
and  the  l;itter  author  expre.';sly  calls  it  their  capital. 
(,Iu^tln,  XX.  6;  Li».  V.  .{."i.  .\.\.\ii.  30.)  Pliny  and 
Ptolejny  alsownrur  in  ;uvsij^nintr  it  to  the  Cenomani: 
so  that  Strabo  is  clearly  niisUikeu  in  ret  koninj;  it, 
as  well  as  Mantua  and  Cremona,  a  city  of  the  Insu- 
bres.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  31.)  The  "  Brisiani  Galli  "  are  mentioned 
by  Livy  in  n.  r.  2 18,  as  assisting  the  Romans  agrioat 
the  revolt  of  the  Boii  (zxi.  25);  and  on  a  later  occ»- 
sioii  they  appar  to  have  held  aloof,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cenomani  were  in  anus  against  Rome. 
(Id.  xaotU.  30.)  But  this  is  all  we  hear  of  it  pre- 
viotw  t»  the  Roman  conque.<.t,  and  the  ineerporatioB 
of  Galli.i  Tr:n;-]':iil:iii;i  '.vitli  It;ily.  Under  the  Ronuui 
Empire  we  find  Brixia  a  tlourishing  and  opulent  pn>- 
Tinaal  town*  Strabo  (/.  c.)  speaks  ef  it  as  inrerior 
to  Mcdiol.'iniim  and  Verona,  but  ranks  it  on  a  par 
with  .Mantua  and  Comum.  Pliny  gives  it  the  title  of 
a  e<  lony.  and  this  iseonftrmed  by  inscriptions i  b  one 
of  the-e  it  is  styled  "ColoniaCiviea  Augusta,"  whencf! 
it  appears  that  it  was  one  the  colonies  founded 
by  Aajputos,  and  settled  with  dtixens,  not  soldiers. 

(Ilin.  lc.\  Orcll.  Inter.  66;  Gruter.  Tiwrr.  y.  404. 
5;  Dauat./iwcr.  p.210. 7;  Zumpt,de  Colon,  if.  351.) 
Nomenwa  ether  inscriptions  reeionl  its  keal  magis- 
trates, fiaeerdot.al  ofBees,  roqxiratinns  or  "  colle<jla'* 
of  various  trades,  and  other  circumatanc^s  that  atteat 
its  flourishing  municipal  condition  thranghont  the 
jjeriinl  of  the  Itoman  Empire.  (On-ll.  Instcr.  2183, 
3744,  3750,  &c.;  Rwsi,  Memorie  Bre^ciane,  p.  230 
— 324.)  It  was  I rliiiviered  by  the  Huns under  Attilft 
in  .\.  r>.  4.')2  (Hiit.  Mitctll.  xv.  p.  549).  but  re- 
covenil  from  this  disaster,  and  under  tiie  Lombard 
rule  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  this  pjirt  of 
Italy,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  tin-  du<  hies  into  which 
their  kingdom  was  divided.   (1'.  Diac.  li.  32,  v.  36.) 

Catullus  terms  Brixia  the  mother-dty  of  Vemna, 
a  stn)ng  proof  of  the  belief  in  its  antiqnity.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  traversed  by  the  river  Mela  (Flatus 
quam  niolli  ]>ercurrit  flumine  Mela,  Carm.  Ixui. 
33);  but  at  the  present  day  that  river  (still  called 
the  3fella)  flows  about  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  it;  while 
Brescia  it.self  is  situate^!  on  a  much  smaller  stream 
called  the  Garza.  Existing  ranains  prore  that  the 
andent  city  occnpwd  the  same  rite  with  *li«  modem 
one;  nor  is  if  lilo  ly  that  the  river  h.-vs  chanf^i-d  its 
course:  and  Phikrgyrius,  writing  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, correctly  describes  it  as  fioumg  near  Brixia. 
(Philarg.  ad  Georg.  iv.  27S.)  The  *•  Cyrnea  Sjjc- 
cula  "  mentioned  by  Catullus  in  the  same  passage^ 
was  prohibly  a  tower  or  mounument  on  one  of  &e 
hilK  which  rise  immcdiatelynlMve/Jrr.tri'a.aiid  which 
arc  of  moderate  elevation,  though  iuiiuodiately  con- 
nected with  more  kfty  ndgei^  and  fim  one  ef  the 
last  oflidioota  of  the  Alpa  towairda  the  pidaof  Looi- 

lianly. 

Tlie  remains  of  aniiqidty  atill  extant  at  Br9teia 

are  lit"  (■i.ii^iilernhle  ini|Kirt.mee.  Of  tli<»  hnildincs  the 
nioet  rentarkable  is  tiiat  conmionly  calhxi  Uic  temple 
of  Heruuks,  though  it  la  very  doubtAd  vhetlNr  il  waa 
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not  a  basilica  or  court-house,  nthcr  than  a  temple. 

SoiiH'  jiortinns  of  tlic  tlicalrp  may  also  be  traii'U, 
though  buried  undir  modem  builduigs,  a.t  wi-U  as 
aome  Corinthian  rulinnnssoppoeed  to  haxe  been  part 
of  tlio  ftnmi.  Tlie  U'atitf,  ntuiilxT,  and  varii  ty  of 
ollter  artluUclural  frai^uieiit:>,  wliiih  hiive  bii.u  dis- 
oovand  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  u  such  as  to 
give  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  condition  of  tiiis  art 
in  a  second-cIaAS  provincial  town  under  the  iJoni.in 
l.iiijiire.  Some  ancient  works  in  bronze  have 
hven  found  here,  amoDg  which  a  statue  of  Victory  is 
deservedly  celebrated.  The  collection  of  inscrijjtiun^i 
is  unusually  extcn-ivo,  liavin:;  b^rn  commcnosd  as 
early  as  the  year  1480,  and  oil  that  hara  been  found, 
diligently  presetred.  (The  monnments  recently  dis- 
covenxl  at  Brr.^rin.\\:i\  v  K  i'n  il«*5.cril)cd  aiirl  }mlili^li<"d 
bjr  Labtu,  in  1834 ;  sec  also  the  ^na.  delf  latt, 
Arek.  1839,  pp.  IBS — 183.  The  older  work  of 
Bo^'  i,  Mi  iii>n-ii'  lirtsciam,  4to.  nn>M'i.i,  1093,  ntii- 
tatns  nuuiy  iitbles  and  fancies,  but  has  atill  preserved 
nrach  that  is  valoable.) 

Brixia  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have  possesFod 
an  extensive  territoiy  or  a^r,"  of  which  it  was  the 
moddpal  head;  ad  several  of  the  Alpine  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  iicifrhbouriui;  vallics  wen-  .subjcrtf^l  to 
its  rule.  Amon^;;  tlicM;  we  may  certainly  include  Ujo 
TmuMPiLiNi,  who  occupied  the  upper  Talley  of  the 
Mela,  still  calit-il  tlu>  Vnl  Trompi'i ;  tin-  Sauini,  who 
inhabited  the  yaii>aMiia,ot  valk-y  of  liic  Chitje ;  and 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Lake  He- 
nacus.  Animi;;  th*'  smaller  towns  which  wen'  de- 
jMMidt'iit  on  iirixia,  wc  ti:id  inciitioued  in  injscrijjtions  j 
Vohcma,  still  called  l*o6a/-»o,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cfiitse ;  E  lnun  (Edrani).now  /t/ro,wlii(  ]i  pives  name 
to  the  Ld^o  tf  Jflro ;  and  Var^'aduin  (N'aru':ulens<>s), 
the  name  of  which  U  slightly  distorted  in  tluit  of 
the  modem  ihrardo,  a  small  town  on  the  river 
Chiese,  about  12  miles  K.  of  Brefcin.  (i'lin.  iii.  20. 
s.  24;  Clu\'er.  //a/,  pp.  107,  108,  252:  ImxssI,  J/cui, 
Bretcime,  pp.  196,  27 1,  279.)         [£.  U.  B.1 

DROCOMAGl'S  iBrumatk),  a  town  of  the  Tri- 
bocci.on  the  road  from  ArtcntoraUim  (SKrassfiwy)  to 
Cob^pte.  It  is  BpfUKiiiayos  in  inoleuj  (&  9.  $  18). 
Jnlian  (Amm.  Vmk.  xt!.  2)  defeated  some  Germans 
hete.  Tlii.s  town  a!-"  c  l  ur.-  in  tin-  Antoiiinc  Itin. 
It  U  easily  identitiGd  with  Brwnatk  on  the  Zc-n,  in 
the  department  of  Bat  Xhm,  between  StraMAurr/  ami 
Jlmjufuau.  Many  IJo:nan  r<Mnains  havi-  Ix-cn  fmuul 
about  it.  Kuian  of  Roman  walls  are  said  to  exist 
north  of  the  Zem,  and  tnoes  of  a  Boman  road  to 
Sth.  [G.  L.] 

BliODlONTlI.a  people  menlioned  bvPhny(iii.20. 
a.  24)  in  the  inscriptian  fiwni  the  trojAjrofthe  Alps. 
Tlif-y  iu'c  p  iicniUy  stipjxipivl  to  he  the  same  as  the 
Uodioutici;  but  \Vakkeriaer((7e'Or/.  vol.  ii.  p.  38)fmds 
tlieir  name  in  a  mountain  rnllcd  Dnnlon.  one  of  the 
largest  that  fonn  the  valley  of  tin-  dUr.  Tlio 
river  Olle  juins  the  Isirc  on  the  K-fl  L-mk,  Ixlnv 

lJHO.M.\GrS.  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  Vironu'iLrus 
in  the  Table,  ia  bi  twten  Mennodunmn  (supjiosi^l  to 
be  Moutlon)  and  Vivi>cus  (  Veeai%  on  tlie  lake  of 
Geneva.  There  is  a  place  Called  Promiuen$f  which 
may  llromagus.  Promtuau  is  on  a  little  stream, 
the  Jiroj/tf  vui  Bromagua  niajr  mean  tlie  town  on 
the  Bro.  [(;.  L.] 

BROMISCUS  {BpofiloKot).  a  town  of  My^donia 
in  Maceilonia,  near  tin-  riv«  r  1  y  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  Bolbe  flow  into  the  btrymonic  gulf.  (Time. 
It.  108b)  II W88  either  npon  ue  «He  of  this  place 
«r  of  Uw  ndghbonriqg  Aimtuea  that  Uie  fortrenof 


Bentine  was  built,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Byzantine  bisturians.  (Tat»*l,  Thetsnlonlai.  p. 
G8.)  Stcpbaiins  calls  the  town  Bonni>cus,  and  re- 
hitcs  that  Kuripides  waa  here  torn  to  death  l>y  il  >i;s; 

but  another  leu'riid  s>upp)«rs  this  event  to  have  taken 
[>lacc  at  .\reilui.s;i.  where  the  touib  of  the  poet  was 

kllOWn.      [Al'.KTlIl  SA.  No.  C] 

HI;U'("TKliI  (B^wiJicTV")'  ^  preat  German  tril>o 
on  the  rivi  r  Am.a.sia  (A'hm),  which  is  first  mentioned 
by  Siralnj  (vii.  p.  290)  as  having  been  hul"lued  by 
Drubus.  (Comp.  Tac.  ^nn.  L  60.)  The  Bmcteri, 
like  several  other  tribes,  were  divitled  into  the  lessw 
and  the  greater,  auii  the  river  Lupia  {Lippe)  flowed 
through  the  country  of  the  fonner.  (S»tnd>.  viL  p. 
291;  Ptol.  iL  11.  §  IG.  who,  however,  calls  them 
EjvtTaiiTfpoi.')  From  these  autli"r>  il  i>  i.l  ar  that 
Uic  Bructeri  occupied  not  (jnly  the  country  bctwwn 
the  rivers  Amasia  and  Lupia,  but  extended  beyrod 
then.  The  Bructeri  m:ii<ire.i  ajijA-ar  to  have  dwelt 
on  tlie  east,  and  the  minorcs  ou  the  west  of  the 
Amasia.  "Hiat  they  extended  beyond  the  Lnpia  is 
attc.-.t<'<l  not  only  !  y  St-a!  >.  but  al-o  by  the  fact  tlut 
the  ccU^bratcd  prophet«;.ss  of  the  Bructeri,  Velleda, 
dwelt  in  a  tower  en  the  banica  of  the  Lnpia.  (Tac; 
/fist.  iv.  f,l,  65,  V.  22.)  From  Claudian  (7V  IV. 
Com.  Honor.  450)  it  might  be  inferred  tiiat  they 
extended  even  as  6ir  as  tlic  Here)-nian  forest,  bat  the 
name  Hcrcynia  .'^ilva  is  prohahly  u.^il  in  a  1i«>m;  and 
indetiaite  »fii>e  by  the  |MX't.  In  the  north  they  were 
contiguous  to  the  Chattel  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  55,  folLX 
and  ill  the  ncrth-eaiit  to  the  An.'rivarii.  (Tac.  .4Hn, 
ii.  8.)  Volleiiis  I'atcrcnhis  (ii.  1U5)  relates  that  the 
Bractcri  were  snhducd  by  Tiberins;  but  in  the  battle 
in  the  fore>t  of  Tent.ibnrg  they  ap|x»ar  hlill  to  have 
taken  an  active  jart,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  fact 
that  they  nx-eivcd  one  of  the  Koman  eaf{lea  taken  in 
that  battle.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  C(».)  It  can  scarcely  be 
believed,  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  that  they  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  other  Gcmian  tribes,  for  I'liny 
{Ep.  ii.  7)  and  Ptoletny  still  mention  them  as  exist- 
ing, and  even  at  a  much  later  period  they  occur  as 
one  of  the  tribes  allied  with  the  Franks.  (Kunien. 
Pcateg^.  Caiut.  12.)  Ledebur  (ito  Z^m/ u.  VoUk 
dtr  Brwtrrrr,  Berlin,  1827)  endeavonrs  to  pivc  to 
the  Bruc  t<  ri  n:ore  imjNjrtance  than  they  dc>crvr  in 
history.  (Couip.  Middondorf,  y>»e  H'ohntitze  dtr 
Bmeterer,  Coesfeld,  1837 ;  WerMbe,  Koetter  dn 
tiJf:  i>  Pi  iihc/iLmds,  p.  83,  Latham  on  Tac. 
Oermnnia,  p.  111.)  [L.  S.} 

BBUNDrSIUM  or  BBUNDU'SIU»I*  (Bp«vr«. 
aiov:  F.th.Bptvrtalyo'i,  I'miidu^inus orBnuhUsinn.i: 
Briadisi),  one  of  tlie  mobt  important  cities  of  Ca- 
labrk,  sitnated  on  the  ooeat  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  50 
miles  from  Hydnintum,  and  38  from  K^nati.v  It 
was  dLst'int  from  Tarentuut  44  miles;  but  the  direct 
distance  across  the  p*nin«nl»|  to  f lie  nearest  point  of 
the  tJuljih  of  Tarentnm  does  not  exceed  30  miles, 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  118,  119.)  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  [•<■(  uliar  configuration  of  its  celebrated  port, 
the  variou,>  hr.inches  of  which,  uiiitixl  hito  one  at 
the  entrance,  were  thought  to  resemble  a  ^tag's 
he.id.  which  was  callnl,  in  the  native  dialect  of  the 
Me.v>a{)ians,  Brention  or  Brcntcsion.  (Str&b.  vi. 
j>.  282;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  BptvTtaioy.^)    It  appears 

*  Concerning  the  orlhograjihy  of  the  name  in 
Latin  fiec  Orcll.  Onom.  TtUlian.  p.  98;  Ortlius  ad 
I.wnn.  ii.  6i)9;  T/4>chuckc  ad  sMrhim.  On  the 
whole,  the  preponderance  of  authority  appeara  to  be 
in  favour  of  Bnati^nam. 

t  It  aeems  piobibk  that  the  leal  nadfaword 
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<o  liave  been  in  very  early  timf«  ono  of  the  rliief 
towns  of  the  SalleutiQCs:  bemt'  tradition  ^cnerully 
— cribed  its  fbandirtioii  to  a  colony  from  Crvti^,  tlic 
fame  source  from  whence  the  orijr'm  of  tlif  h'allon- 
tioes  themselves  was  derived.  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Lnr»n,  ii. 
€10.)  An  oiwcnre  and  confosed  tale  related  by  .Tu.st  in 
(xii.  2)  n'j>rfs«  tits  it  as  founded  by  the  Ai  toliiuis 
under  IMonutl.  who  w«>n?,  however,  exjiolleil  by  tlio 
native  inhablt^ints  of  the  conntry,  \vhoni  he  calls 
ApuUanis.  Both  Ic^rnds  jxiint  to  flie  fact  that  it 
wan  in  rxistfiue  juj  a  Me»»ajiian  or  Sill»Mitin»'  city 
befim-  llif  settlement  of  the  Gnrk  ctjlonics  in  hs 
neiglibourhood.  Accordini^  to  Strabo,  it  had  h'ng 
been  p'vcmed  by  its  owni  kin^s.  at  the  time  of  the 
f<mndati<m  of  Taretituni  by  riialamhiis,  and  af- 
forded a  place  of  rcfoge  to  MM  dueftMO  himself 
when  expelled  by  civil  dissensions  fiom  Vk  IMwlj 
foanded  city.  Hence  the  momtnicnt  of  the  hero  was 
•bown  At  Brondusium.  (Strob.  /.  c;  Jtutin.  iiL  4.) 
Wo  luiTo  very  little  informatfon  concerning  its  bis* 
torj  prior  to  the  nunian  coinjucst;  but  it  M'<'ins  to 
liOTO  been  a  place  of  comparatively  little  iuiport- 
anoe,  bein^  obscured  by  the  areafneot  of  its  neijrh- 
hmr  Tarentutn,  which,  at  tliis  [n^ri'Kl,  ciiL'n>s.s«l  the 
wbole  commerce  of  this  port  of  Italy,  (i'ol.  x.  1.) 
Bmndosinm,  bowever,  appears  to  have  ntaiaed  its 

i:;.!<-p  T;i!t  iii-i-,  ami  in  vrr  rwcivwl  a  Gn^  colony, 
lleooe  Scylax,  though  he  notices  Hydmntmn,  makes 
no  mention  of  Bmnduaiwn,  and  Scymnus  China 
terms  it  the  port  or  einjiorinin  of  the  MfMnpinns. 
(Scyl.  §  14;  Jscymn,  Ch.  36,1.)  The  name  is  mily 
once  mentioned  incidentally  hy  IK-ruJutus  (i\.  <j<)). 
tmt  in  a  manner  tliat  >hows  it  to  have  been  iamiliar 
to  the  (irif  k>  of  his  day. 

Itiit  the « xceUenceof  itapeit,and  its  advanta<:eous 
situation  fur  the  purpose  of  conmiandinp  the  Adriatic, 
both  in  a  coniuivrcial  and  luival  point  of  view,  ap- 
pear to  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Itomans:  and  the  pn^seasion  of  this  important  port 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  which 
led  them  to  turn  thdr  anna  a:_'aiii>t  the  SiUlentines 
in  lu  c  267.  (Zonar.  viii.  7.)  But  thoogh  the  city 
fell  into  their  hands  on  that  occasion,  it  was  not  till 
B.  c.  244  that  they  pnjctfded  to  secuiv  its  pf»s>es>ion 
bv  the  establishment  there  of  a  Kunan  colon/.  (Liv. 
KpU.  xix. ;  VelL  Pat.  i.  1 4 ;  Ftor.  t  »0.)  It  is  ftwn 
tU-s  perial  that  the  iiii]H irtancc  of  Brondusium  mast 
be  dated:  the  new  culuuy  apjiears  to  have  risen  ra- 
]>idly  to  wealtb  and  prosperity,  fbr  wlncb  it  was  in* 
debtiHl  partly  to  the  iVi  tility  .,f  its  territor}',  but  Still 
more  to  its  conunercial  advantages;  and  its  import* 
«Doe  euntiuually  increased,  as  the  Roman  anna 
carrioil  in  sur(i*ssion.  first  tn  tlio  djijmvitp  shores  of 
>lacodoiiia  and  Greece,  and  afterwords  to  those  of 
Asia.  Ito  admbvble  port,  capable  of  sheltering  the 
IrirL'c^t  fl«'et,s  in  perfect  .safety,  cuistsl  it  to  In-  selected 
Hs  llio  diief  naval  station  ut  the  K<>inaiiA  in  these 
aaaa.  As  early  as  the  Pint  Bljrian  War,  n.  c.  229, 
it  was  here  that  the  IJi>nmns  awmhled  their  fleet 
and  army  for  the  camjjaign  (i'ol.  ii.  11);  and  during 
the  S-«  <.:i.i  Punic  War  it  was  again  selected  as  the 
naval  station  for  the  oj<'ratioTis  afrain-t  kiiiL^ 
of  .Mai<-doni.i.  (Liv,  xxiii.  48,  xxiv,  10,  II.)  Han- 
nibal, on  one  occasion,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  sur- 
prise it;  bat  the  citi/^'ns  continued  faithful  to  the 
Boman  cause,  and  at  the  most  trying  period  of  the 
trar  Bmndaiiiiiii  was  ooa  of  tbe  dgbtesn  oolanifli 

was  Bremlon  or  Brenda  (see  Hesych.  i.  r.  BpcySof), 
whence  Festuj*  tells  u.s  (p.  3.3)  that  Brcmla  was  used 
bj  8MD0  wiitan  at  a  poatic  fonn  for  Brunduiian. 
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whIcJi  came  forward  reatlily  to  furnish  the  supplies 
re«iuircd  of  them.  (Id.  xxv.  22,  xxvii,  10.)  During 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Macedonia, 
(lawe,  and  Asia,  the  name  of  Brondusium  con- 
tinually recnrs :  it  wa.s  ahuobt  invariably  the  pf>int 
where  the  Homan  penenils  ai>senihled  the  flwts  and 
armies  with  which  they  crossed  the  Adnatio  ;  and 
where,  likewi^e,  they  landed  on  their  return  in 
triumph.  (111.  xxxi.  14.  xxxiv.  52,  xxzvii.  4,  xliv. 
],  xlv.  14,  &c.)  After  the  Itoman  dominion  had 
kvn  ]iermanent]y  established  over  the  provinces 
Is  yond  the  Adriatic,  the  constant  p.xssa^e  to  and 
fro  fur  peaceful  purposes  added  btill  more  to  the 
trade  and  pnisperity  of  Brondnxium,  which  thus 
n«e  into  one  i.t'  tlie  most  flooiisbiog  and  oonsidenble 
cities  of  iwuthem  Italjr. 

The  pmition  of  Brundnritim  as  the  point  of  direct 
communication  betNxecn  Italy  and  the  eastern  pro* 
i^aoes,  naturally  rendered  it  the  soene  of  nomerona 
historical  incidents  during  the  later  ages  the 
republic,  and  under  the  iJoir.an  empire,  of  which  a 
ft- w  oiUy  can  be  here  noticed,  in  d.  c.  83  bulla 
landed  here  with  bis  amif,  on  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war  to  make  head  apainst  his  enemies 
at  iionie:  the  citijcens  of  Brundusium  (Mpcned  to  him 
their  gates  and  their  port,  a  service  of^  the  l^hest 
importance,  which  he  n-wanhnl  by  hestowinp  nn 
them  an  immunity  from  all  taxation,  a  privilege 
they  continued  to  enjoy  daring  a  long  period. 
(A}>pian,  B.  C.  i.  79)  In  n.  r.  57  they  witnes.sed 
the  [K  aceful  return  of  Cicen*  from  his  exile,  who 
lainle.l  here  on  the  annivers-iry  of  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  (^natuli  Bruiiilisiiiiit  cohttiinc  tile,  Cic.  ad 
Alt.  iv.  I),  a  day  whidi  tiius  rendered  the 
occasion  of  double  rejuicinc.  During  the  civfl  ivar 
between  Caesar  and  I'ompey,  Brundui>ium  became 
the  scene  of  important  military  operations.  Pompey 
had  bete  gathered  his  forces  together  with  the  view 
of  crossing  the  Adriatic,  and  a  part  of  them  had 
already  sailed,  when  Caesar  arrived,  and  after  in- 
vesting the  town  on  the  land  side  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  departors  of  the  rest.  For  this  purposOf 
having  no  fleet  of  bb  own,  be  attempted  to  block  up 
the  narrow  entrance  of  tlie  jK>rt,  liy  driving  in  piles 
and  sinliing  vessels  in  tlie  centre  of  the  channel. 
Pompey  bowever  succeeded  in  fnistrating  bis  en* 

deavours  iiiifil  tlie  return  rf  lii>  fltrt  eiiablcil  him  to 
make  his  csca|ie  to  illyricmn.  (Caes.  JJ.  C.  L  24— 
28;  Cic.  «f  i4M.is.  9,  13,  14, 15;  LtKan.  {i.609— 
r.'t:.;  Dmn  Cass.  xli.l2:  Appian.  /.*.  C.  ii.  40.)  After 
tiie  doath  of  the  dictator,  it  was  at  Bruiida&ium  that 
the  yovtMU  Oetevios  ilrrt  asimned  the  name  of 
C.aes.ar ;  and  the  vet<mn  cohorts  in  ;:arri.<on  there  were 
the  lirst  tliat  declared  in  his  favour.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  11.)  Foar  years  later  (B.a40)  it  wu  again 
besiefreil  by  Antony  and  Domitius  Abcnobarbas,  and 
Octavian  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  the  siege:  bat 
its  fidl  was  averied  bf  tbo  intervention  ofoomnMii 
friends,  who  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
triumvirs  (Id.  v.  .^i6,  57 — 60;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  27 
— 30).  Tlio  jxarc  thus  ooiiclnded  was  of  short 
duration,  and  in  n.  c.  41  Antony  havinc:  again 
threatened  Brondusium  with  a  lleet  of  300  sail, 
Maecenas  and  Cocccius  proceeded  thUber  in  baato 
from  Itome,  and  succeeded  once  more  in  concluding 
an  amicable  arrangement.  It  was  on  this  last  00- 
oaaion  that  they  were  accfunpanied  bjr.  Horace,  wbo 
has  immortalised  in  a  well-luiown  satire  his  journey 
fipom  Rome  to  Brundosiom.  (lior.  Sat.  i.  5;  PluU 
Ant.  35;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.)  In  b.c.  19,  Virgil 
died  at  BraodoMiun  on  hia  retain  finom  Oreaoe. 
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(Donat.  VU.  VirffU.)  At  a  later  period  Tacitns  lias  I 
left  U8  an  animated  picture  of  th<*  mournful  s[)cctat"le, 
when  Af^rippina  landed  here  with  the  a.slic!»  of  her 
Iiushand  Gcrmanicus.  (Tao.  Ann.  iii.  1.)  Under 
tlie  empire  we  hear  comparatively  little  cf  Bmndn- 
Hium,  though  it  is  certain  that  it  retuncd  ita  former 
itn]mrtance,  and  continued  to  be  the  point  of  de- 
parture and  arrival,  both  for  ordinary  travellers  and 
for  armies  on  their  way  between  Italy  and  the  East. 
(Capit.  M.  AnL  9,27;  Spartian.  Sev.  15.)  The 
period  at  which  the  Appian  Way  was  continued 
thither,  and  rendered  pructirable  for  carriafica  is 
uncertain:  but  the  direct  road  from  Kome  to  Brun- 
dusium  through  Apulia,  by  Canosium  and  Ktrnatia, 
which  was  only  adapted  for  mules  in  the  lime  of 
Strabo,  waa  first  completed  as  a  lii;;hway  by  Trajan, 
and  named  from  him  the  Via  Trajana.  The  common 
route  was  to  cross  from  hence  direct  to  Dyrrharhiuin, 
from  whence  the  Via  E^niatia  led  through  Illvricum 
and  Macedonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus :  bat 
travellers  proceeding  to  Greece  frequently  crossed 
over  to  Aulon,  and  thence  through  Epeirus  into 
The.ssaly.  During  the  later  ages  of  the  empire 
Hydruntum  appears  to  have  become  a  frequent  place 
of  [>a».sago,  and  almost  rivalltHl  Brundusium  in  this 
respect;  though  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  reckoned 
the  less  safe  and  certain  pa.ssage.  though  the  shorter 
of  the  two.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  282,  283;  Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  317,  323,  497;  Plin.  iii.  1 1.  8.  16 ;  Ptol.  iiu  1. 
§  14:  Mel.  U.4.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Brundnsium 
appears  to  have  declined  in  importance,  and  during 
the  Gothic  wars  plays  a  subordinate  part  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Hydruntum.  Its  possession  was 
long  retained  by  the  Bytantine  emperors,  together 
with  the  rest  uf  Calabria  and  Apulia;  but  after  they 
had  long  contested  its  possession  with  the  Goths, 
Lnmbardrt,  and  Saracens,  it  was  fianlly  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  excellence  of  the  port  of  Brundusium  is  cele- 
brated by  many  ancient  writers.  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  superior  to  that  of  Tarentum,  and  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period  Ennius  (vlnn.  vi.  53)  already  called  it 

"  Brundisiom  pulcro  praecinctum  pracpetc  portu." 

It  was  composed  of  two  principal  arras  or  branches, 
running  far  into  the  land,  and  united  only  by  a  very 
narrow  strait  or  outlet  communicating  with  the  sea. 
Outside  this  narrow  channel  was  an  outer  harbour  or 
roadstead,  itself  in  a  great  degree  sheltered  by  a 
small  island,  or  group  of  islets,  now  called  the  I$ola 
diSL  Andrea;  the  ancient  name  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  Barm.  (Fcst.  v.  Barium,  p.  33.)  It 
was  occupied  by  a  Pharos  or  lighthouse  similar  to 
that  at  Alexandria.  (Mela,  ii.  7.)  Pliny  sjteaks  of 
these  islands  as  "  forming  the  port  of  Bnmdusium." 
Hence  he  must  designate  by  this  term  the  outer  har- 
bour; but  the  one  generally  meant  and  described  by 
Caesar  and  Strabo  was  certainly  the  inner  harbour, 
which  was  completely  landlocked  and  sheltered  from 
every  wind,  while  it  was  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
ships ;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  rendered 
it  ea.sily  defensible  against  any  attack  from  without. 
This  chiuinel  is  now  almost  choked  up  with  sand,  and 
the  inner  port  rendered  in  consequence  completely 
useless.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  tlie  works  erected 
by  Caesar  fr)r  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  entrance; 
but  the  port  continued  in  full  use  many  centuries 
afterwards,  and  the  real  origin  of  the  obstruction 
dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Recent  at- 
tempts to  clear  out  the  clianncl  have,  however, 
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brought  to  light  many  of  the  piles  driven  in  by  Cae- 
sar, and  have  thus  proved  that  these  works  were 
coiLstructod,  as  he  has  himself  described  them,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  entrance.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  25; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  282;  Lucan.  Phar$.  ii.  610,  &c.;  Swm> 
bunie's  Travels,  voL  i.  pp.  384 — 390.) 
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PLAN  OF  BRUKDUSIUM. 

AA.  Inuer  hartioiir. 
K.  Oiiter  harlwiir. 

C.  Spnt  where  Caeur  tried  to  block  up  the  entrance 

of  the  inner  h;irboiir. 

D.  Modem  cilr  of  Brindui. 

E.  liland*  of  SI.  Andrta,  the  ancient  Barra. 

The  modern  city  of  Brindisi  is  a  poor  and  de- 
clining place,  though  retaining  about  6000  inhabit- 
ants: it  possesses  very  few  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
except  two  lofty  columns  of  cipoUitie  marble,  one  of 
which  is  still  erect,  and  which  appears  to  liave  been 
designed  in  ancient  times  to  l)ear  lights,  and  serve  as 
beacons  or  light]iouM>s  to  guide  ships  into  the  inner 
liarbour.  Numerous  fragments  of  au  architectural 
kind  ab«  remain,  and  nuuiy  inscriptions,  but  for  tho 
most  ]art  of  little  intcre.st.  They  are  collecteil  by 
Mommsen  (^Rtgni  NcnpoHtani  Jtucript.  Latinae, 
pp.  27 — 30).  Many  other  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendour  are  said  to  have  been  dcstn)yed  in  the  16lh 
century,  when  the  modem  cut>tle  was  constntcted  by 
Charles  V.  The  territory  of  Brinditi  is  still  ft-rtile, 
especially  in  ohves ;  in  ancient  times  also  it  was 
noted  for  its  abundance  of  oil  and  wine,  though  the 
latter  was  of  inferior  quality.  Strabo  speaks  of  its 
territory  as  superior  in  fertility  to  that  of  Tarentum; 
but  we  learn  from  Ca&'tar  that  it  was  in  ancient,  as 
well  as  modem  times,  an  unhealthy  neighbourhood, 
and  his  troops  that  were  quartered  there  in  the  au- 
tumn of  B.C.  49  suffered  severely  in  consequence, 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  282;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  2;  Varr.  Ji.  JL  L 
8.  §  2 ;  Swinburne,  L  c. ;  Giustiniaui,  JJiz.  Gtogr, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  360 — 380.) 

The  coins  of  Bmndu.sium  all  belong  to  the  period 
of  tlie  Latin  colony.  Those  with  GreeJt  l«^gends  cited 
by  some  early  numismatists  are  false.    [E.  H.  B.] 
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BKUTTIT  (Rpf'-rrioi).  a  people  wlm  inli:i1>ifr<1  Ifio 
MMitbem  extremity  of  Italy,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Lneanfal  to  the  Sicilian  Straits  and  the  protnontory 
of  Lencop<«tra.    Bt-th  (Int  k  and  Latin  writers  cx- 
pnssly  teil  us  that  liruttii  was  the  naine  of  the 
ptnfje :  DO  Mfante  desipiation  for  the  country  or 
j  nivince  appears  to  have  l>ecn  adojted  }<y  the  IJo- 
iiiaiir*.  who  almost  universally  use  the  plural  lonn,  or 
luiine  of  the  nation,  to  designate  the  region  which 
thry  inliabitetl.     Tims  Livy  nacs  ''Coruwntia  in 
Bruttiis,"    "  extrenius   Italiae  angulus  Bruttii," 
**  Bruttii  protineht**  &c.:  and  the  same  nsa^^e  prc- 
TBiled  down  to  a  Tery  late  period.   (Trcb.  TolL  Te- 
tricus,  24;  Notit.  Dipn.  ii.  pp.  10,  120.)  The  name 
of  Britttivm,  to  desipnate  thf  j  i  ivince  or  region, 
tbooph  adopted  by  almost  «U  modem  writers  on 
ancient  geoprapby  appeal*  to  be  mwupported  by  any 
classical  authoritr :  Mela,  indeed,  uhcs  in  one  pas- 
sage the  phzaae  "  io  Brattio,"  bat  it  is  probable  that 
aSa  is  merely  an  eniptie  expnsskii  ftr    in  Brattio 
ajrro,"  till-  ti-nu  nx-il  l.y  liini  in  another  pas»ape,  as 
Weil  as  by  in.mv  other  writers.    (Mela,  ii.  4,  7;  In 
fisr.  9.  20.  §  13,  Brattioin  is  also  an  a^eclhe.) 
The  Greeks,  however,  used  Bptrria  for  the  name  of 
the  country,  reserving  Bptrriei  for  that  of  tlie  people. 
(PoL  is.  7,  t5,  sL  7 }  StnOi.  tL  p.  S55.)  Fdjrbius, 
in  more  than  one  paMlga,  calli  it  ^  Bptiruafii  ](j6pa 
(L  56,  is.  27). 

The  land  «f  the  BratUaas,  er  Brattiiiin  (as  we 
shall  continue  to  designate  it,  in  arconlancc  with 
modem  usage),  was  bound<:tl  on  tlie  N.  by  Lurania, 
frtm  which  it  was  separated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  n\rr  I-nis  near  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the 
CnithLs  near  llic  Gulf  of  Tarcntum.  On  the  W.  it 
was  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  on  the  S. 
and  E.  by  that  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Sici- 
lian Sea,  including  under  tliat  appellation  the  Gulf 
ef  TanntailL  It  thus  comprised  the  two  provincee 
BOir  knowil  as  Cnlabria  Citra  and  Calabria  Ultra, 
with  the  exception  of  the  northernmost  portion  of 
thelbrnier,  which  was  included  in  Lucania.  The 
ivp<m  thus  limited  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo 
(/.  (*.)  as  a  peninsula  including  within  it  another 
peninsula.  The  breadth  from  sea  to  sea,  at  the 
point  where  its  firantier  joins  that  of  Lucania,  does 
not  exceed  800  stadia,  or  SO  Geog.  ndks;  it  after- 
wanls  widens  out  ci in --idenibly,  forming  a  mouiitain- 
oos  tract  of  above  50  tioog.  milee  in  breadth,  and 
titen  agidn  beeemes  abmptly  contracted,  so  that  the 

isthmus  Ix'twei-n  tlic  T<  riiia>  :in  riulfainl  that  of  Scyl- 
ladom  is  leas  than  17  Ueog.  miles  in  width  (Strabo 
ealls  it  160  tt•db^  which  is  very  near  the  tnith), 
Tfie  renuiininij  prrtion,  or  soutlnTiiiiia-t  {K'nln>ula, 
extending  from  thence  to  tlie  promontory  uf  Lcuco- 
petra  (Capo  ddt  ArmS^  is  Movt  60  miles  long  by 
37  in  its  greatest  iridtb.  The  general  form  of  the 
Brattian  pemnsofai  maj  be  nut  inaptly  compared  to 
a  bootf  ef  which  the  bed  is  fonned  bf  the  I  .acmian 
Promontory  near  Cmtona,  and  the  toe  by  tliat  of 
Leuoofietra.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  to  vllicll  it 
owes  it.s  entire  ronfijruration.  This  range  of  moun- 
tains enters  the  Bruttian  territory  on  the  confines  of 
Lncailia,aild  desoenils  alone  the  western  coast  of  the 
prorinee  as  &r  as  the  Terinacan  Gulf.  Throughout 
this  extent  the  central  chain  approaches  very  close 
to  the  shoie  of  the  Tyrrbenutn  S*a,  while  the  great 
ootlying  mountain  mass  of  the  Sila  (to  the  E.  of  the 
main  chain,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the 
▼alley  of  the  CrathU,  though  at  the  !*me  time 
doselj  camected  with  the  same  mountain  sjstem) 


fills  np  the  whole  centre  nf  the  peninsula,  and  Jvnds 
down  its  ridges  to  the  Ionian  sioa,  where  they  form 
a  projecting  mass  that  separates  tlie  Gidf  of  Taren- 
tuni  fmm  that  of  Scyllacium.  The  extreme  an;,'les 
of  this  mass  are  formed  by  the  I'tmta  del[  Alice  (tiio 
ancient  Cape  CRmiSA)  and  the  more  celebrated  La- 
CINIAN  Promontory.  S>uth  of  this,  the  coast  is 
deeply  indented  (;n  each  s.ide  by  two  extcn*ive  bays: 
the  one  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Terinaean  or 
Hipponian  Gulf  (now  the  Golfodi  Sta  Eu/nnia)  on 
the  W.;  that  of  Scyllacium  (f.till  called  Oolj'o  di 
Squillace)  on  the  E.  Between  the  twooccnre  the  re- 
markable break  in  the  chain  of  the  Apennines.  alre:iil  v 
noticed  in  the  description  of  those  momitaiiis  [AfKN- 
MNUs],  so  tliat  tlie  two  seas  are  here  separated  OttlUr 
by  a  range  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  leaving  on 
each  side  a  conridenble  extent  of  manhy  plain.  Im- 
mediately of  tliis  i>tlimus,  however,  the  Apennines 
rise  again  in  the  lofty  group  or  mass  of  mountains 
now  ^Jled  Atpromontf,  which  completely  fill  up  the 
remainiiiL:  jKtrtiun  of  the  {x•nin^ula,  t  xtending  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  ending  in  the  bold  headland  of  Leuco* 
petra,  the  extrsae  SW.  point  of  Italy.  The  penin- 
sula thus  strongly  characteri7i  d  hy  nature  was  the 
country  to  which,  acoording  to  AuUoichas  of  Syracuse, 
thenameof  Italy  was  originally  confinsd.  (Autioch. 
ap.  D'toTiyf.  i.  .'}.');  Ari-St,  Pol.  vii,  10.)  [Itaua.] 
It  is  evidently  the  same  to  which  Plutarch  applies 
the  name  of  "  the  Bhsgian  peniosahi''  *9wf^ 
Xtfif^yrjffoi,  Crnjij.  10). 

The  natural  characters  of  the  land  thus  consti- 
tuted remit  at  enoe  from  its  physical  confonnHen. 
The  two  great  mountain  pronjis  of  the  Sila  and  the 
Aspromonte,  have  fornuHl  in  all  limes  wild  and 
rugged  tracts,  covered  with  dense  forssts  afanosk  im- 
penetrahlo  to  tivili/ation.  On  the  w(«item  coast, 
also,  from  the  river  Laus  to  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  the 
ApnniDM  approMh  so  close  to  tlie  sea  that  they 
leave  searady  any  space  for  the  settlemetit  of  consj. 
derable  towns;  and  the  line  of  coast  thn>u;;hout  this 
extent  affords  no  natural  harbours.  The  nliwim 
which  flow  down  firom  the  mountains  to  the  sea  on 
either  aide  Iwve  fbr  the  moet  part  a  very  short  course, 
and  are  mere  mountain  torrents:  the  only  consi- 
d«able  valley  is  that  of  the  Crathu,  which  has  a 
noctlierly  course  froa  the  nngbbomheed  of  GooBcntta 
for  near  20  miles,  wpwatliiu'  the  forest -covered 
group  of  the  Sila  aa  tlie  E.  from  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apemunes  on  the  W.,  nntO  at  hngdi  it  emerges 
throujjh  a  narrow  gorge  into  a  rit  h  alluvial  plain, 
through  which  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
sea.  There  is  also  a  coiuidersUe  tnust  of  aDnvial 
marshy  pbin  on  the  shores  of  the  Terinaean  Gnlf, 
and  another,  though  of  lees  extent,  on  the  oppoeite 
side  of  the  isthraiu,  a^loinii^  the  Chidf  ef  Sc^lladnm. 
A  plain  of  some  extent  also  exists  on  the  Knnlts  of 
the  river  Mftimct^  near  its  mouth  j  but  with  these 
few  excejttions,  the  whole  tract  finm  sea  to  sea  is 
occupied  eithi  r  hy  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines, or  by  their  1cm  elevated  oifciets  and  uiideri'alis. 
The  slopes  of  theee  hills  towards  the  sea  are  adod- 
rahly  adapted  for  the  growth  both  of  olives  and  vines ; 
and  modem  travellers  spi-ak  with  great  luhninition 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coasts  of  Calabria. 
But  these  advantages  are  limited  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  probable  tlut  even  when 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  coast  were  the  most 
flourishing,  neither  culture  nor  civilization  had  made 
mnch  pmg^n'ss  in  the  interior.  The  moailtain  tract 
of  the  Sila  wtus  ct  lehratetl  fur  itsfocvsts,  which  pnv 

dooed  both  timber  and  pitch  of  the  faigjbBit  value  fo 
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•hip-building.  The  latter  especially  was  under  the 
Romani  ui  impottant  source  of  revenoe  to  the 

state.    (Dioiiys.  xx.  Fr.        5,  6.) 

All  ancient  authurs  npivo  in  stating  that  neither 
tiieiuuMiMMr  the  oriii'm  of  the  Bnittauis  eould  claim 
n  viTv  remote  ami  ji.;!'  .  The  country  occnpiwi  by 
tlifiii  w;u>  iiiiiabiicii,  in  the  earliest  times  of  whicli 
rse  liuvc  any  knowledge,  by  the  Oknotbiaiis— a 
tribe  t>t'  Pelii.s;.'ian  orif^in,  of  which  the  Chones  and 
MoROETJvS  apiiear  to  have  been  merely  subonliiiate 
divisional.  [.Sl«  the  respective  articles.]  It  was 
while  the  Oenotrians  were  still  masters  of  the  land 
that  tlie  first  Greek  Mttlers  arrived;  and  the  beauty 
«f  the  clinuitc  and  country,  us  well  an  the  rapid  pros- 
ptritj  atUuiMd  hj  these  fir&t  aettlemeDtM,  proved  m 
attnetWv  titftt  wiUnn  a  ftw  ynn  tin  Bbores  of  I 
Bruttium  were  coniplotdy  ni<  in  l'tl  by  ii  b«  lt  of  (IrL-ck 
oolouiea.  These  were  (beginning  from  the  Crathis, 
and  pnoeedini;  Krathwards);  1.  Cbotoha,  an 

AdUMUl  eoloiiy,  f  ititii](-il  in  i:.c.  710,  probahiy  the 

most  andent,  and  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  of 
all:  S.  ScYLLACiVM  or  Scn.usni7M,  aceording  to 

Stmlm,  .in  Athcni.m  cNiIony,  but  of  nnccrtain  il;it<>: 
3.  Cal'IX>nia,  a  colony  of  Crotoua:  4.  Locui, 
branded  the  people  of  the  same  nanM  in  Greece: 
5.  HiiKr.ii'M,a  Chnli  iilic  colony,  f.inmloil  sluirtly  be- 
fore the  lir&t  3Iei<.scnian  war:  G.  Mbi>M.\,  a  colony, 
aod  prabablj  a  dependency,  of  Locri:  7.  Uirru 
MiTM,  .iK"  .1  cnliiiy  from  Locri:  8.  Tkrina,  a 
colony  of  Croton;i.  Wo  have  scarcely  any  kiiow- 
led|^  of  the  exai  t  n  lations  l>etween  tht•^e  Greek 
citiM  aiiil  the  native  Uen')triiii  tribo.s;  but  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  ilie  Satter  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  dependence,  ami  at  one  time  at  least  of 
coni])U'te  stibieetion.  We  know  that  the  territories 
of  the  Greek  cities  comprii>ed  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  so  that  those  of  Crutona  and  Thurii  met  at 
the  river  Uylias,  and  those  of  Locri  and  lUieginm 
were  separated  only  by  the  Halcx  (Tbuc.  iii.  99, 
vii.  35);  and  when  we  find  both  Crotona  and  I>>cri 
founding  ooloaies  on  the  oppieita  side  of  the  penin- 
BuU,  then  can  he  Uttie  do«iM  that  the  tntennediata 
di.Htricts  abo  vera  at  keel  nMUMOj  mlgeek  to 
them. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  at 

the  tiihi'  iif  tlio  ri'li>]"iniu'>ian  war;  but  in  t!u^  course 
of  the  following  century  a  great  change  took  place. 
The  Sabellian  toibe  of  tiie  Laeaaiaos^  who  had  been 
pnnlually  extendini:  their  rotniuests  tuwilds  the 
eoulk,  and  had  already  made  themselves  mastara  of 
the  northern  parte  of  Oeootria,  now  pressed  forwards 

into  t!ie  Hmttian  ])enin>nla.  and  e?-tabli.-heil  their 
dominion  over  the  interior  of  tliat  countiy,  reducinj; 
its  previous  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  vaissalage  or 
serfdom.  This  |iro(jably  took  place  after  their  preat 
victory  over  the  Thurians,  near  Laos,  in  B.C.  'MO; 
and  little  more  tlum  :iO  years  eUpeed  between 
tliis  event  ami  tlie  ri-e  of  the  people,  prt>jier!y 
tailed  Bruttiaujs.  Tlie>e  are  represented  by  ancient 
authors  as  merely  a  congregation  of  revoltctl  shtvcs 
uiul  other  fugitivcs.wlio  had  taken  refuge  in  the  wild 
mountain  regions  of  the  peninsula:  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  a  oonsidersble  portion  of  tliem  were  the 
native  Ocnotrian  or  Pcla«gic  inhabitaatSt  who  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  tiie  foreign 
yoke.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  98.)  But  Justin  dis- 
tinctly describes  them  as  headed  by  yoalhs  of  La- 
canian  race ;  and  there  appears  snfflcient  evidence 
of  their  ch»«e  c  iinneximi  with  the  Lucanians  to  war- 
rant the  assumpUon  that  tliese  funned  an  important  j 
u^jfadieiitktbfliriHitiaiMlooniporitioD.  Tbeuune! 


of  Bmttii  (B^CTTiot)  wa^i  given  them,  it  seems,  not 
by  the  Greats,  but  by  the  Lucanians,  and  signified 

in  their  lanirua^e  fugitive  ^^l.l\e■^  or  rebels  (JpoireTCM, 
airoffrarai).  But  though  u^ed  at  first  as  a  term  of 
reproacli,  it  waji  bubseqnently  adopted  by  the  Brut- 
tians  themM'lves.  wlm,  wlieii  tliev  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  ]K>werful  natj(in,  pretended  to  derive  it 
from  a  hero  named  Bruttus  (Bp^rrnj),  the  son  of 
Hercules  and  Valentia.  (Di(xl.  xvi.  15;  Strab.  vL 
p.  255 ;  Justin  xxiii.  1 ;  bteph.  Byz.  #.  r.  Bpc-rroi.) 
Justin,  on  the  other  hand,  npnerals  then)  as  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Bruttia^ 
who  figured  in  their  first  revolt,  and  who,  in  later 
versions  of  the  legend,  assumes  the  dignity  of  a 
qaeeo.  (Justin.  L  c;  Jocnand.  d»  Jteb,  GeL  30; 
P.Diac.^iff.ii  17.) 

The  rise  cf  the  Ilnitlian  j»eop]c  from  this  fortui- 
tous aggnigatioa  of  rebels  aiid  fugitives  is  assigned 
by  Diodoms  to  the  year  356,  B.C.;  and  this  acMrds 
with  the  statement  of  Strabo  tint  they  arose  at  the 
peritxl  of  the  expedition  of  Dion  against  the  younger 
Dionysius.  The  wars  of  the  ktter,  as  wdl  as  of 
bis  fatlier,  with  the  Greek  cities  in  S4intbeni  Ital^", 
and  tlie  state  of  cuufiuiiuu  and  wcakuetifi  to  wliieii 
these  were  reduced  m  consequence,  probably  oontri- 
butol  in  .1  great  de^'ree  to  piive  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  the  Bnittian  power.  The  ttame  must  in- 
deed have  been  much  more  ancient  if  we  could  trasfe 
to  the  accuracy  of  Diodoms.  wlio,  in  another  pas- 
Mi;,'e  (xii.  22),  »l>eaks  of  the  lirHltians  as  liaving 
expelled  the  remainder  of  the  Sybarites,  who  had 
settled  on  the  river  Traeas  after  the  destruction  of 
their  own  city.  But  it  is  probable  tliat  this  is  a 
mere  inaeciu^acy  of  expression,  and  ttiat  he  only 
means  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  the  coontiy, 
who  were  afterwards  called  Bruttians.*  The  pn>> 
gross  of  the  latter,  after  their  first  appearance  in 
history,  was  rapid.  Composed  originally,  as  we  are 
told,  of  mere  troops  of  outlaws  and  banditti,  they 
soon  became  numerous  .and  jowerful  enough  to  defy 
the  anna  of  the  Lucanians,  and  not  only  main- 
tained their  independenoe  in  the  monntain  disbicta 
of  the  interior,  but  attaeketl  .and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Uipponium,  Terina, 
and  ThnriL  (Diod.  ztL  15;  Stnb.  tL  p.  255.) 
Tin  ir  iiniepi  ndcnce  .'leems  to  Ijavc  been  readily  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Lucanians;  and  less  tliau  30 
years  after  thdr  first  revolt,  we  find  the  two  nations 
unitini:  their  .anns  .as  allies  against  their  Greek 
neighbours.  The  latter  appUcd  for  assistance  to 
Alexander,  king  of  Eptros,  who  crossed  over  into 
Italv  with  an  anny.  ami  carried  on  the  war  for  se- 
veral sucx'essivc  canijwigns,  during  which  lie  reduced 
Ilcradea,  Consentia,  and  Terina;  but  finally  peridied 
in  a  battle  aiviin^t  lh''  i  oiiil'i;!-  .!  fon-es  of  the  Luca- 
nians and  JinittiaiLs,  near  l'andosi.a,  B.C.  326. 
(Liv.  \\n.  24;  Justin,  xii.  2,  xxiii.  1;  Strab. 
p.  25G.)  TItey  next  had  to  contend  against  the 
amis  of  Agathocles,  who  ravaged  their  coasts  with 
his  fleets,  took  the  city  of  Hipponium,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  strong  fortress  and  naval  station,  aod 

*  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  indeed,  cites  Antii^ 
chns  of  g^racose,  as  nsing  the  name  of  JtreUia  for 
this  nart  of  Ita^,  hot  this  seemt  to  he  dmtfy  * 
mistake.  (Comp.  Di<  ny.s  i.  12.)  It  is  more  re- 
mariuhle  that,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
name  of  BretAm  aa  aa  a^jectite  {fitXidni  yxAwu 
BftrtU)  was  need  hj  Aristophauos,  nt  least  30 
I  years  bobre  the  date  assignod  for  the  rise  of  the 
I  natiflWi 
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complltvi  the  Bnittians  to  conclude  a  disadvan- 
t.vpi)iu!  }jeace.  But  they  fooa  broke  thia  treaty, 
and  recovered  possession  of  Iltppoainin.  (Diod.  xxi. 
3,  8;  Justin,  xxiii.  1.)  T!iis  .-qip'nrs  to  have  Ix'en 
the  period  when  the  iiruttiau  nation  Jiud  reiidind  its 
higlurst  pitch  of  power  and  jx-rity ;  it  was  not 
long  bf  fore  thej  had  to  contend  with  a  more  formi- 
dable ailventary,  and  as  earljr  as  B.C.  282  we  find 
them  uniting  their  arms  with  tlMM  flf  tiM  Lucaniiins 
and  Somnites  against  the  growing  power  of  Kome. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xii.;  Fast.  Capit)  A  few  years  later 
tliev  are  mentioned  a.-s  bPniJiiit;  naxiliarics  to  the 
mrmjr  of  Pjrrhoii  but  after  the  defeat  of  that  mon- 
arch, and  bfa  OEpnbioo  fhmi  Italy,  thej  had  to 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  war,  and  after  reflated 
caiafigna  and  sooceciive  triumphs  of  the  Koman 
IFmnrab,  C.  Fabridtu  and  L.  I'apirius,  they  were 
finally  reduced  to  snbmission,  and  cdniiH-lIi-^I  io  [uir- 
chsM  peace  br  the  sorreoder  of  one-hulf  of  the 
fraat  ftrait  dt  fiQa,  ao  valuable  ftr  ita  pitch  and 
timber.  (D'onys.xx.  Fr.  Mai  and  Didat;  Fait. 
Cajnt. ;  Zonar.  viii.  6.) 

Their  sohmission  bowmr  was  atifl  but  imptrftct; 
and  though  they  remaiiie<l  tmu'iuil  thnniL'hout  tlie 
First  runic  War,  tiie  8uccet>.ses  of  llttiniibal  in  the 
Svond,  provad  too  niach  for  their  6delity,  and  the 
15riitiians  were  amonij  tin-  first  to  declare  in  favour 
(A  the  Carthajiiuiaii  general  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
(Lit.  xzii.  61.)  The  defection  of  the  people  did  not 
indeed  in  the  first  instance  ilniw  with  it  that  of  the 
towns:  but  I'etelia  and  Coni^t■nli;i,  whii  h  had  at  tirst 
held  aloof,  were  tspcetliiy  reiluced  by  the  Bruttians, 
•ssisted  by  a  small  Cartha^^iiiian  force,  and  the  more 
important  cities  of  Locri  and  Crotona  followed  not 
long  after.  Rbegium  alone  remained  firm,  and  was 
able  to  defy  the  Carthaginian  arms  tbroaghoat  the 
war.  (Id.  xxiii.  20,  30,  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  In  b.c.  215 
Hanno,  the  heutetiant  of  Hannibal,  after  his  defeat 
at  Qrumentom  hj  Tib.  Graochus,  threw  himself  into 
Brnttfam,  when  be  was  soon  after  jmned  by  a  body 
of  frefh  troo|j«  fnjin  Carlli.-iL'''  under  Bomiloar:  and 
from  this  time  he  made  that  rc^gion  his  stronghold, 
fi«lii  wbenee  be  icpeatedlj  imed  to  oppoeie  the 
Bomaii  L'L'ni  nils  in  Lucania  and  S^imuiuin,  wliile  lie 
constantlr  fell  back  apon  it  as  a  place  of  safety 
wlien  denated  or  bHd  prased  bj  tlie  coeoiy*  The 
jthy.vicid  charar-ter  of  toe  country,  already  describe<l, 
rendered  it  necessarity  a  military  position  of  the 
greatest  strength :  and  after  the  defeat  and  death  «f 
Ila^wirubal  Hannibal  liinx'lf  withdrew  all  his  forces 
into  the  Bruttiaa  peniu&ula,  where  he  coniiuued  to 
maintain  his  groond  agMnat  thaBoman  generals, 
long  after  they  were  undisputed  masters  of  the  R\st 
of  Itiily.  (III.  xxvii.  51.)  Wo  liave  very  little  in- 
formalion  coDceraing  the  operations  of  the  four  yean 
daring  which  Hannibal  retained  his  positioo  in  this 
province:  he  ap^tears  to  have  made  his  beadqoarten 
for  the  most  port  in  the  neighbourhotxl  of  Crotona, 
but  the  name  of  Castra  Hannibalis  retained  by  a 
small  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Scyllacium,  |K)tnts  to  his 
having  occupied  this  also  as  a  pennaiieut  station. 
Meanwhile  the  Boroans,  tboogh  avoiding  any  decisive 
engagement,  were  eontinnally  gaining  gronnd  on 
him  by  the  sm  i  i  .s>i\f  re«liu'tiim  of  towns  and  fort- 
rawes,  so  that  very  few  of  these  remained  in  the 
haoda  of  tin  Carthaginian  general,  when  he  waa 
fijally  reralle«l  fr«>ni  Italy. 

The  ravages  of  so  many  successive  campaigns 
mnst  have  already  inflicted  a  senn  bknr  apon  the 
prosperity  of  Bruttium:  the  neasOICB  adopted  by 
(he  fiomiuu  to  puniah  them  Ibr  their  nbeUion  com- 
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pleted  their  humiliation.  They  were  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  their  territoty,  and  the  whole  nation 
rednoed  to  a  state  bordering  en  servitnde:  thcjr  were 
not  admitted  like  the  other  nations  of  Italy  to  rank 
as  allies,  but  were  pronounced  incapable  of  miUtaiy 
service,  and  only  employed  to  attend  upon  the  Roman 
magistrates  as  couriers  or  letter-carriers,  and  at- 
tendants for  other  purpoies  of  a  menial  character. 
(Apjuan.  Atmib.  61|  fitnb.  v.  p.  251;  GeVLN.A. 
X.  3.)  It  was  however  some  time  before  they  were 
altogetlier  crushed :  for  several  years  after  the  close 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  one  of  the  practtirs  was 
annually  sent  with  an  anny  to  watch  over  the 
Bnittmns;  and  it  was  evidently  with  the  view  of 
more  fully  securing  their  subjection  that  tlirw  colo- 
nies were  established  in  their  terxitoiy,  twoof  Boman 
cittiens  at  Tempsa  and  Crotona,  and  a  thhrd  with 
Latin  rii^'hts  at  Hipponium,  to  whii  h  the  name  ef 
Vibo  V'alentia  was  iM«r  given.  A  fourth  was  at  tba 
aame  lime  eettkd  at  Thmfi  on  their  immediate 
fn.ntier.    (Liv.  xxxiv.  45,  x.\xv.  40.) 

Fruio  this  time  tiie  Bruttians  as  a  people  disappear 
from  history:  bat  tlieir  ooootry  agldn  became  tba 
'  theatre  of  war  during  the  revolt  of  Sjiartacus,  who 
ai^er  his  first  defeats  by  Crassus,  took  refuge  in  the 
southernmost  povtioo  of  Bruttium  (caBed  bgr  nntaidi 
the  Rliecian  p niivtula),  in  which  the  Roman  general 
sought  to  coiiliiie  him  by  drawing  lines  of  inlreueh- 
ment  across  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
iasurgent  leader  however  forced  his  way  thnnich, 
and  again  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Lucauia. 
(Plut.  Cmus.  10,  11;  Flor.  iii.  90.)  Dnriag  tba 
Civil  Wars  the  coasts  of  Bmttinm  were  repeotedlj 
laid  waste  by  the  fleets  of  Sixtus  I'ouipius,  and 
witnessed  several  conflicts  between  the  latter  and 
those  of  Octavian,  who  had  cstabhshed  the  head- 
quarters both  of  hb  anny  and  navy  at  Vibo.  (  Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  86,  V.  19,  91,  103,  &c.)  Stnibo  sjieaks 
of  the  whole  province  as  reduced  ia  his  time  to  a 
state  of  complete  decay,  (vi.  p.  253.)  It  was  in- 
chultij  Iiy  Au^u>fus  in  the  Third  RegioB,  together 
with  Lucania;  and  the  two  proviuoea  appear  to  hava 
continaBd  united  Ibr  most  admfagistrBtlvc  purposes 
until  the  fiill  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  govi  nied 
coiyointly  by  a  magistrate  termed  a  "  Corrector.** 
The  Uber  Cokadanun  however  treats  of  the^Pro- 
vineia  Bruttioram  "  as  distinct  from  that  of  Lucania. 
(Phn.  iiL  5.  s.  10;  Hot  Dign.  ii.  18.  p.  64;  Oieli. 
Iiucr.  1074,  1187:  Lib.  Coloa.  p.  S09.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  'Weytcm  Empire  Bnil'.ium 
passi-d  with  the  rest  of  Italy  under  the  douiiniou  of 
the  Goths:  but  was  reconquered  by  the  generab  of 
JiLstinian,  and  confinuetl  from  thenceforth  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emi*rors  till  the  11th  century.  It 
was  daring  tbia  inter\  al  that  a  singuhu-  change  took 
pbcein  its  name.  Durin^^  the  greater  part  .  f  this 
period  it  appears  that  Bruttium  and  a  Mi.aJl  j  art  of 
the  CaUbrian  pcninsnb  were  all  that  remained  to 
the  Greek  emperors  in  Italy,  and  that  the  name  of 
Calabria  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  the  twa 
provinces  thus  united  under  their  govcmnNBl.  BhI 
when  they  eventually  ksl  their  possessions  ui  tha 
eastern  peninsula,  the  name  of  Cabbria,  which  had 
ori<;inally  helnn;;tij  to  that  only,  ranic  to  be  used  on 
the  contrary  to  designate  exclusively  the  BrutUan 
peninsula,  which  has  hi  eonsennenee  letafaied  to  tba 
priM  ut  day  the  name  of  Calabria.  It  is  i^lpos.^ibll« 
to  trace  exactly  the  progress,  or  detenniae  the  period 
ef  thiv  ebange :  bot  it  appears  to  have  beoi  com* 
pletely  e.-^tablishwl  fjcforc  the  pro%-incc-8  in  (^oslioD 
were  finally  wrested  trt^n  Uie  Greek  Empire  by  th« 
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Normans,  who  assumed  tho  tillcs  of  Dukes  of  I 
Apiili.i  ami  Calabria,  ineaxiinj;  by  tlie  lattf-r  the  ' 
aticifiit  liruttium,  and  including  the  Calabria  uf  the 
Komans  under  the  title  of  ApaUk  [Calabria.] 

There  wm  hanlljr  any  province  of  Italy,  which 
waa  more  deeply  imbned  with  Greek  influences  than 
Bruttiam.  The  Greek  colonics  around  ita  ooostB 
left  the  impnas  not  only  of  their  manners  and  ctTi- 
lizution,  but  of  their  language ;  and  even  in  the  time 
of  Knniuji,  the  two  lan^'iiapcs  current  in  tho  jji  uin- 
•uhi  wtero  Greek  and  Osoan.  (Fest.  v.  Brutatet.) 
The  long  oontiatunoe  of  the  Byzantine  power  in 
tlieso  n-i,'ion.s  must  have  tcmlcti  to  pn'scrse  and 
imew  this  element :  liut  it  is  probable  that  the 
tnM6B  «f  Greek  lan^na^  and  especially  the  Graek 
names,  siuh  as  P<tr/linixili,  feropotamo,  &c.,  which 
liafe  been  preserved  down  to  modem  times,  are  due 
to  fresh  ooloinea  of  Albanhu  Chnahe  faitradooed  by 
th'-  NriTKilit.iii  kln?9  in  the  fifteenth  century:  and 
have  not  been  transmitted,  as  supposed  by  Niebuhr, 
without  interruption  from  the  colonists  of  Ma^ 
Graccia.  (Xicbiilir,  vol,  i.  p.  r>2:  Swinbnme's  Trnrv  /*, 
VoL  i.  p.  ."{48 — .'J53;  K.  Craven's  TraceU,f.3V2.) 

The  rivers  of  Bruttiam  tan,  aa  already  dbservcd, 
mostly  liiit  iiiconsiilerablc  streams,  mere  mountain 
torrents  having  but  a  short  course  from  llie  central 
ranges  of  the  ApmiMB  to  the  sea.  Those  of  which 
the  ancient  names  are  preserved  to  ns  are  hero  enu- 
meratod.  Beginning  from  the  La  us  (/><m>),  which 
eeparated  Brattium  from  Lucania^  and  proceeding 
along  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  we  find: 
i.  the  "Batum  flumen"  of  PUny,  a  reiy  small 
stream,  still  called  the  Jiaio,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
only  aboot  a  mile  &  of  that  of  the  Lao:  a.  the  8a- 
BATin  of  the  Itinenries  (flh.  Ant.  pp.  105, 110) 
placed  by  thn  &  of  Consent ia,  i.s  evidently  the 
SavHto,  a  ooinMei»hle  stream,  which  rises  in  tho 
monnti^  8.  of  Cooensa,  and  enten  the  sea  aboot 
7  miles  S.  of  the  mo<lem  AmanUn.  This  is  iden- 
tified in  moot  mtdern  topographera  with  the  river 
ealM  OcmASUS  COjrfiwpof)  by  Lyoophnm  (Alex. 
729,  1009),  cm  the  l>anks  of  which  was  situated  the 
city  *d  Tehna  £Tkbu(a1  :  d.  tloe  Lamato,  another 
considerable  stream  wUdi  rises  in  Um  same  groap 
of  mountains,  but  has  a  more  circuitona  conrse,  and 
falls  into  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  about  16  miles  S.  of 
tiia  Aifirtp,  was  eaOed  by  the  Oreeka  the  Lambtuo, 
ami  rave  name  to  tho  neighbouring  town  of  I.a- 
mctini  (.Stcph.  B.  *.  v.  A<mTrrIfOi).  4.  The  ^Vn- 
orruLA  of  the  Tabula,  i.s  a  snaall  stream  called 
Angitola,  ab.>nt  G  tuiies  S.  of  tlie  precedinfj.  5.  The 
>1ki)MA,  or  Mksma,  which  gave  name  to  the  city 
on  its  banks,  is  still  called  the  Me$ima,  a  stream  of 
aome  importance,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  (iioja: 
6.  the  Metaurtut  of  Pliny,  now  called  the  Afarro, 
uUmi  7  miles  S.  of  th«>  Mi\t{nui.  7.  The  Crataeis 
(Plin.  L  c),  supposed  to  derive  its  name  fimn  the 
mother  of  Scylla  (Horn.  Od.  zii.  124)  is  considered 
to  be  the  F.  di  Solano,  a  small  stream  which  flows 
between  the  rock  <dSeiUa  and  the  tuwn  of  Bagnara. 
Alia  passfog  the  Btndta  of  Meeeana  no  stream  of 
any  note  is  found  till  after  roundini,'  the  heailland  of 
Leooopetra,  when  we  come  to  (8)  the  Uai^,  still 
called  illiiw,  which  in»  Ibr  a  kng  tbae  the  boandaij 
between  tho  territories  of  Lorn  and  Rheginm. 
[Haucx.!  9.  The  CABCorve  of  Tho<7dides  (iii. 
108)  hae  been  identifted  tirith  the  F.  Fiteoph, 
about  5  miles  E.  of  the  preceding.  10.  The  Br- 
THKOTCB,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxLx.  7)  as  a  river 
mfc  ftr  fran  the  wnUa  of  Loari»  is  probably  the 
mdira  F,  NotHf,  whkh  cnlan  the  tm  abonl  8 


I  miles  from  Oerace.  [LocRi.]  11.  The  LoCAlTOI 
I  (AouKOvos)  of  Ptolemy,  still  callc<l  the  J^Kono,  a 
few  miles  from  th*;  preciniing.  12.  The  Sagic%8,  a 
much  more  celebrated  stream,  memorallt'  t'  r  the 
great  defeat  of  the  Crotoniats  on  its  banks,  but 
which  there  is  great  diflSculty  in  identifying  with 
certainty:  it  is  probably  the  Alaro.  [Saokas.] 
18.  The  Hblobu*!  or  Hkuspobd^  celebmled  for 
the  deAoi  of  the  eomUned  fiaroes  of  tiie  Itafiot 
(Irwk.s  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  r*.  c.  389,  was  pro- 
bahly  the  CaU^pttt%  a  small  stream  about  14  miles 
K.  ofthe  r«podS5Kla.  14.  The  JneAeofo,  a  more 
considerable  htreain,  about  6  nules  N.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  SytaUace^  may 
probably  be  the  CARonm,  or  GAKcnnn  of  PUnj 
and  Mela.  (Plin.  iii.  15.)  \f>.  In  the  same  jmsags 
Pliny  speaks  ol  four  other  navigaUe  riven  as  flowing 
into  the  same  gulf,  to  whidi  he  girea  the  uunei  of 
CuoTAi.f^,  Si  .Mir.rs,  Ar.(><  itA«.  apd  TAKr:iim: 
the  similarity  ot  Dame!«,  ami  order  of  occurrence^ 
enable  na  to  idenlify  these,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
as  the  streams  now  called  resjxTtively  the  Ci>ract, 
Siminari,  Croeckio,  and  Tacina,  though  none  of 
tliem  certainly  deeorves  to  be  called  navigable. 

16.  The  AKSARfs,  on  the  banks  of  which  sto»«l  the 
celebrated  city  of  Crotona,  is  still  called  the  Ktart). 

17.  Abovl  9  miles  further  N.  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Nearthcr,  still  calkd  Aeto,  which  is,  next  to  the 
Crathis,  the  most  considerable  river  of  Bruttium. 
[Neabthl's.]  18.  The  Hyuas  mentioned  by 
Thacydideo  (tU.  35)  as  the  limit  between  the 
territories  of  Crotona  and  Thurii,  is  probably  the 
Fiumenica,  a  small  stream  about  8  miles  W.  of 
the  Capo  cfetf'  Aliot.  19.  The  Tbabms,  or  Trai% 
cdebnted  fir  die  bloody  defiant  of  the  fl^baiitas 
on  its  l)ank.s,  is  pmbitbly  tho  TriontO,  SO.  The 
CiUTHia,  as  aheady  moitianed,  fomed  at  ito 
month  the  bowidniy  befeweeo  LttCMna  and  Bnit> 
tium,  though  by  far  the  gnatwr  pit  «f  ill  cowee 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

Akhoogh  Brettion  is  liironghoiit  ahnost  He 
whole  extent  a  mountainous  conntrA-.  few  names  or 
designatioDS  of  puticulor  heights  have  been  pre* 
served  to  na.  The  name  of  Sla,  given  in  modem 
times  to  tho  great  outlying  mass  of  mountains 
between  Consentia  and  Crotona,  appears  to  bare 
been  apfUed  by  the  ancients  more  espeoially  to  tho 
southern  mai»s,  now  callwl  Aspromonte :  as  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  place  it  in  the  iinnmiiate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Locri  and  Rhegium.  (Strsb.  vi.  p.  261 ; 
Plin.  iii.  .'>.  s.  10.)  Probably  the  name  (which  is 
evidently  only  another  form  of  gilm,  or  CAtj,  tUe 
forest)  was  at  first  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  Apennines  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The>e  are 
not,  like  those  of  Lucania  and  Central  Italy,  of 
calcareous  character,  but  are  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  granite  and  other  primary  rocks, 
though  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  band  of  tertiary 
.strata,  which  give  rise  to  the  more  fertile  hilis 
and  TalUea  on  the  coaato.  The  Mens  Clibanna 
of  Pliny,  and  the  Latynudos  of  Theocritus  (Aor^u 
nviov  6pos,  Id.  iv.  1"),  ap}»ar  to  have  been  both  of 
them  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotooa,  but 
cannot  be  idntifiad  mth  any  certainly* 

The  only  idaads  on  the  coasts  of  Bmttium  are 
mere  rocka,  nltarij  wnrorthy  ttf  nolae^  were  it  not 
fcr  tiw  traffitkn  by  which  they  were  ooonected 
with  tho  mythological  legends  of  the  Grei  ks.  Thus 
a  barren  rocky  ialet  ofi"  Cape  Lacinium  was  identitied 
with  the  idnd  of  Calypso,  the  OoTOU.  of  Honor 
(Piiik  iiL  la  ■.  19);  tir»         Mgailenk  imIb 
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Cppewite  to  Hippninm  were  called  the  lTnArT:«rrAK 
Insulae,  frum  a  fiuiciiHi  coiuicxian  with  Ul)'i>nCti 
(/dL  7.  lb  13);  And  a  loc  k  near  Terina  (.suiiposed 
to  be  the  one  now  riiUuil  I'Utrn  delta  Sun  )  wjls 
called  LiGRA,  fruin  the  nauie  of  one  of  the  Sirens, 
who  wii-i  out  aahora  thm.  (Sofia.  S.  §  9;  Ljmnlir. 
AUx.  726.) 

The  Greek  cdoniei  aronnd  the  coasts  of  Bruttium 
Ii.ive  b«!en  already  eoainerute<l.  Bcudes  these  we 
find  the  foUowim  cities  »ntl  towns  mentioned  by 
SDGlonfc  Motoriino  and  f^eogmphcrs.  On  the  coast 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  S\i,  proccedinf;  from  the  month 
of  IIn  Laos  towards  tbo  Sicilian  Btnut»  irwo  Cbulli, 
CiJ^MmiA,  TnmA  and  Nvoniu,  LAwntvM 
and  NArKTiiM,  on  the  Tcrinacan  Gulf,  Mktai:ki;m 
at  the  mouth  «f  tlte  rivor  of  tbo  same  name,  and 
ScTLLABUKon  ttafookorlMadloBdof  SejrUa.  On 
tlif  E.  coast  wpiT,  5fv»nA  near  the  prtMnontory  of 
Cociutbos,  Castra  Uankuaus  oo  the  Sc/Uadao 
Gdi;  PBnu4  «  Um  niloo  Uwd  nwr  tlio  moolli 
of  tbo  MoMdnH^  IBd  Crimi.ha  near  tlic  promontory 
of  tlio  aanw  aaoM.  The  chief  towna  of  the  interior 
were  CoNSEKTiA,  which  ww  al  on*  tfana  tiw  ea{ntal 
of  the  Bmttian  nation,  Paxihwia  and  Atrcsti'M 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  Mamektu  m  in  the 
aoQthern  peninsula,  lod  TiaiA.  Besidai  these  a 
namtx-r  of  small  towns  are  mentioned  by  I>ivy  (xxx. 
19)  during  tho  djK  rations  of  the  Romans  in  Brot- 
tim  lumuUs  the  c  ]i«o  of  thp  StHond  I'unic  War, 
the  names  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  un- 
known. Uc  himself  calls  them  "  ignobiles  popali." 
()f  tlu-se.jhlgontannm  is  probably  a  pUc«  still  called 
Artftntma  near  MontaUo,  and  Besidiae,  the  modem 
Buignano  (Besidianum),  but  the  other  four,  Uffu- 
fruni.  \'(Tpi<>,  IIctricolaiD,  and  Sypbeum  cannot  be 
identified,  the  localities  assigned  to  them  by  local 
antiqniriaao  Mng  purely  cotgectural.  (Holsten. 
yol.  in  Cluv.  p.  307;  Barrius,  dcSit.  Calabr.  il  6; 
Komanelli,  toL  L  n.  114.)  Equallj  nnoertun  are 
several  towns  nientMnod  fay  Stcfjuuuis  of  Byauitinm 
and  hy  Lycoj/hron,  and  placed  by  them  among  inland 
towns  of  the  Oenothaos.  To  this  class  being  Map 
cau^  Obohb,  Badiaa,  Isks,  Brystacia,  Arisntfai 
or  Arintha,  Cytcrium,  Mcnecina,  N'lniua,  Erimon, 
and  bestium.  Almost  all  tbose  names  are  quoted  bj 
Sl^ilisniB  fron  HeeateoBS,  who  ^SNto  at  a  time' 
when  the  flouishing  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast 
naturally  led  to  nKxe  frequent  intercoucM  with  the 
petty  Oenotrian  towns  of  the  lulasfar.  tn  later 
times  they  had  either  dmppearcd  or  nnderpone  a 
change  of  name.  Sibcrena  mentioned  only  by  the 
same  aathor  (v.  XCcp^n;)  is  snpposed  with  some 
j>lausil>ility  to  be  the  mo»Iem  Sta  Sfrerina,  a  place 
of  some  im[iortanco  as  a  fortress  during  the  middle 
ngfs,  and  Taurania  (Tavpwta)  is  probably  the 
Tatirianum  of  the  Itineraries,  which  must  be  placed 
on  the  river  Mctaurus.  Uu  the  other  liand,  we  find 
in  the  Itinenries  montioB  of  sone  towns  which  had 
probably  grown  up  at  a  compntiffisly  late  period: 
such  are.  Caprasia,  probably  Tmnl»  on  the  Crathis, 
BosHMinm  {Jto$taao),  which  irs  an  expressly  told 
hj  Fkooopios  (JL  &.  iii  28)  was  a  fortreas  oon- 
slruoted  by  the  Romans;  Patemum,  near  the  head- 
land of  Crimisa;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  penin- 
•lUa  NiootecR  (which  still  niainB  its  nsme)  a  few 
arfks  N.  of  the  tiver  Medma.  Bnttiie  greater  jart 
ti  the  statioiw  recorded  by  the  Itincrarif'i  in  this 
pKt  of  Italy  are  utterly  obscarej,  and  were  probably 
moM  siaiatfuwM;  jilaoes  wkm  nJa^i  of  hones  mn 
kept :  the  paucity  of  town  ihomBf  Um  iuo^ 
coodilion  of  tbo  coontiy. 
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On  the  W.  coast  we  find  mention  of  some  ports, 
which  appear  to  have  tHX>n  in  use  as  such  iu  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Stmbo,  nithout  any  towns  baring 
erovm  up  adjoining  them.  Uf  these  are  the  Portus 
I'arthenius,  placed  hy  Pliny  (iiL  3.  s.  10)  Ijctwecn 
the  Ljuis  aiul  Clainpetia,  b«l  ths  position  of  which 
cannot  be  detennined  with  more  accuracy:  the  Portus 
Ilcrculis  (PUn.  ib.;  Strab.  vi.  p.  256)  between  Hip- 
ponium  and  Medma,  prvbably  Tropea:  the  Portus 
Orestis  (Plin.  /.  c)  apparently  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  the  Metaurus,  and  the  Portus  Balams  noticed  by 
Appian  {B.  C.  iv.  85)  as  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ths  SictUaa  Strait^  probabfy  ths  modem 
Baffnara, 

The  principal  ancient  lino  of  road  throuph  Brut- 
tium passed  down  the  centre  of  the  ppninsnla,  £9!- 
lowing  ncariy  the  same  lins  widi  the  modem  Uf^ 
rorid  from  Naplt  s  tn  Rfg^io.  It  is  considered  in  the 
Itineraries  as  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way  (Itin. 
Ant  p.  106),  but  it  was  probably  known  orighully 
as  the  Via  Popillia,  as  an  inscription  hits  preser\'ed 
to  us  the  fii^  that  it  was  originally  constructed  by 
G.  PopilKos.  It  proceeded  from  Muranum  (i/w- 
ro«")  in  T.ncania  to  Capra.sia  (pmbably  Tarsin), 
ascended  the  valley  of  the  Cratliis  to  Conscntia, 
thence  descended  into  the  pUin  of  the  Lametus,  and 
passed  through  Vibo  Valentia,  and  from  thence  fol- 
lowed with  little  deviation  the  W.  coast  as  far  as 
RhegllM.  Another  line  of  road  preserved  to  us  by 
the  same  authority  (Itin.  Ant.  p  114)  proceeded 
{Tom  Thurii  alcMig  the  K.  coa.st  l)y  Koscianum  and 
Patemum  to  ^llacium,  lea\-in^  Crotooa  on  the  kA^ 
and  thence  round  the  coast  to  Rlieginm.  It  was 
probably  this  line  which,  as  we  learn  from  another 
iuscripti(Hi,  was  constructed  under  the  emperor 
Tnuan  at  the  same  time  with  the  road  through  the 
Salientine  peninsula.  A  third,  given  only  in  the 
TabnU,  and  probably  the  least  frequented  of  all, 
led  finim  Blanda  in  Lucania  down  the  W.  coast  of 
Bnittinm,  keeping  dosa  ts  flw  l^iriieniaD  ssaj  aa 
far  as  Vibo  Vakotia,  «hfln  it  JoiiMd  Uw  nid  llnfc 
dsscribod. 

TIm  roodoHi  |jiov  luces  of  OhUina  hsM  besn  less 

explored  hy  recent  travellers  than  any  other  jiart  of 
Itahr,  and  their  Unngrephj  is  still  but  yerj  im- 
petwcdy  known.  Nom  of  tits  ancSwit  cilioB  wUok 
formerly  adorned  their  shores  have  left  any  striklflg 
monuments  of  their  former  magnificence,  and  even 
the  sits  of  soma  of  them  hss  never  yet  bieen  deter- 
mined. The  travels  of  Swinburne  and  Keppel 
Craven  give  a  good  account  of  the  physical  cba> 
riotara  and  present  condition  of  the  comitiyt  hot 
throw  very  little  li;xht  niKin  its  ancient  topography, 
and  tlie  Iwal  writers  who  have  trcati-d  expressly  of 
this  subject  are  deserving  of  little  confidence.  The 
principal  of  tln  so  is  Marrio.  whose  work,  IM  Anti' 
quUate  el  Situ  Caiai/riae  (lionia.  1571,  8vo.),  was 
republished  in  1 737  with  copious  illustrations  and 
CQcrections  by  Tommaso  Aceti.  The  original  work 
is  inswrttd  in  Bnrmann's  rAesoariM  AmtifmUUmm 
/lrfiM^T«Lis.fartft.  lathai 
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work  of  HMoanelli  (the  Antka  Tpporp-njia  TOortea  \ 
del  Regno  di  Xajxjli,  Naplis.  1815)  tli.'  autli'.r  li.is 
Ibllowed  almost  exclusive^  U)«  autbohtj  of  Barrio 
and  lus  eaumicntalan.  Thaw  ia  no  doobt  that  a 
carpful  esandnaHon  of  tho  I'X-nlities  tlifin.s'-Ivos  by 
a  well-iolbimied  and  enterprising  traveller  would  add 
gicatlf  to  our  knowledgo  of  their  udeot  gcographj 
and  condition.  [E.H.B.J 

BBU'TTIUM.  rBBDTm.] 

BRDZUS,  probahlj  in  Phiygia.   Cramer  (^Atia 

iftn/'r.  vnl.  ii.  p.  5*))  n  fers  to  this  place  a  coin  with 
tiie  t  ].ii;r.ipii  Bf>ovi^riycDf.  iiml  he  aappos^  tlint  Dni- 
zon,  which  I'tolemy  places  amoi^  t.':>  i:.  -jf 
l'hryf:i;i  Miiuna,  vln'uM  (>'•  Hruzon.  [(j.  1,.] 

JiiiVA'XIU.M  {lipj3.viof),  a  town  of  Alacedonia, 
fal  the  district  Deuriopua  in  Pnoonia.  Stephanus 
amoeOQsly  calii  it  a  town  of  Kpims.  (Li v.  xxxi. 
89;  Strnb.  vii.  p.  327 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Leake,  AortA- 
ern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  307.) 

BUYUI  {Bp6yoO,  called  BKIGES  ihplytt)  bj 
the  Maoedonians,  a  Thracian  people  dwelling  in  Ma- 
nAmnn^  north  of  [{cphvi  in  the  nei[;hlKJuriKKxI  (/f  Mt. 
Beradna.  Thaj  attacked  the  annj  of  Mardonios, 
when  he  waa  nardunf  through  Ibeedoida  hito 
(ireet*  in  n.  c.  492.  (HcnHl.  vi.  45,  vii.  73,  185; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  295, 330;  Stepb.  B.  ».  v.  Bpiyts.)  It 
was  genomlly  iM  lieved  that  a  portion  of  thii  Thradaa 

Cplo  eiiiipnitc<l  to  A'<ia  Miimr.  where  they  were 
•wa  under  the  name  of  Phrygians.  (Uerod.  viL 
7S;  Stiab.  tt.  ee.)  f  PmnrocA.]  Stepumna  men- 
tinns  two  Macedonian  twns,  Bry^^ias  {Bpvylas)  ami 
Brj-^^ium  (Bpi/yioy),  which  were  apparently  situatwi 
in  tlie  larritonr  of  the  Brygi. 

Some  of  the  Bry^i  were  also  .•ifttUil  in  lllyricum, 
where  Uiey  dwelt  aipparently  north  of  Epidainnos. 
Sirabo  assigns  to  them  a  town  Cydriae.  (Stiah.  vii. 
pp.  326,  327 :  Appian,  R  C.  ii.  39.) 

BRY'LLION  (^BpvWioy.  Eth.BpuKkiayos;  Steph. 
s.  V.X  a  city  on  the  Propontis  in  Bithjrnia.  Ste|^- 
nus  reports  that  it  was  Cios,  according  to  Epbonu, 
by  whirh  he  prnltably  means  tliat  Hrylliutn  was 
the  old  name  of  Cius.  There  was  a  district  BrylUa 
which  contained  the  small  town  of  Dascyleiom. 
Pliny  (r.  32)  meDtions  Brylliam,  which  he  evidently 
takea  to  be  a  diftnnk  plaoa  finon  Cfau,  but  near  to 
iL  [G.  L.] 

BRYSRAK  (Bpv<T(ial,  Ham.  TL  fl.  583  ;  Bpv- 
ntal.  Pans.  iii.  20.  §  3  ;  Bpvmal,  Stej<h.  B.  «.  r.), 
a  town  of  Lacooia,  SW.  of  Sparta,  at  tfae  foot  of 
the  oidinaiy  exit  tram  Mt  Ta^cetoa.  Ita  name  oo- 
curn  in  Homer,  but  it  had  rlwindlixl  <lown  to  a  small 
Tillage  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions, 
hmmor,  a  temple  of  Dionyava  at  the  place,  into 
which  women  alone  were  pernnt1c<i  to  cnfi  r,  and  of 
which  they  prformed  the  sacred  rites.  Ix^akc  dis- 
eoverod  the  site  of  Bryseae  at  the  villa::e  of  Smdnbof 
near  SklarokAiiri.  He  remarks  th.it  the  marMe 
from  Sklacokhori,  which  wxs  presented  l>y  the  l-larl 
of  Aberdeen  ta  the  British  Museum,  probably  came 
from  the  a f)ove- mentioned  temple  at  Bryseac:  it 
bears  the  name  uf  two  priestesses,  and  represents 
Tarious  articles  of  female  apparel.  Leake  found 
another  marble  at  Sinanbey,  which  is  aiso  in  the 
British  Museum.  (I^^ake,  Aforea,  voL  i.  p.  187, 
JPelojMtitu-siaca,  pp.  163,  166.) 

BUANA  (Bovovo,  PtoL  13.  §  21),  A  city  of 
Armenia,  about  the  site  of  which  there  haa  been 
Oonsiderable  difference  of  opinion.  liiwlin.*nn  {I.<md. 
Qtog,  Jomm,  toLx.  p.  90)  ooosiden  that  the  great 
cityef  £bBa«|«^  tin  eaptmof  whidi  the  aeoond 
canpaicn  of  HawcHni  tamiinalid  (Thaophaaei, 
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p.  960;  comp.  MihnanV  (7Moii,  vol.  vlii.  p.  245; 

l.i^Wi-iwx,  Bii»  Emjiirc,  \  ol.  xi.  p.  186),  is  tli"  ^.iine 
word  which  is  written  Buana  by  Itolemy,  and  ibaa 
hy  Cedrnroa  (ii.  p.  774).  Sit  ia  evidenUy  the 
Kurdi>h  Shnl  or  Shdr  (for  the  /and  r  are  constantly 
confounded),  signifying  a  d^,  and  iialbaii  tlius  be- 
oooMa  the  dty  of  Vim.  Aceotding  to  tliia  view,  the 
second  campnipn  of  Heraclius,  in  which  riiW«iii  ^^p- 
poses  him  to  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  uf 
Persia,  mast  be  confined  to  the  ooantriea  iMfderin^ 
on  the  Araxes.  D'Anvillo,  «hn  ha.s  illustr,ite»l  tlits 
ramp;iii;n  of  Heraclius  (.!/(  «».  de  V  Acad,  vol.  xxvjii, 
pp.  559 — 573),  has  not  attempted  to  fix  a  site  for 
Siilban,  and  finds  in  Arfemita  [AnxFMiT.v]  the 
ancient  representative  of  Van.  [L.  B.  J.] 

BUBALIA.  [BuDALiA.] 
BUBASSUS  (Bveaaads  :  Eth.  Bi/««r(r»ot).  a 
town  in  Caria.  Ephoros,  according  to  Stephanus, 
wntte  Bv€aarop  and  Bu€demov;  and  Diodorus  (v. 
62)  means  tlia  aame  jAace,  when  he  calls  it  Bu- 
baattla  of  the  Ohereonesas.  Pliny  (v.  28)  lias  a 
"  regio  BabaasaB;"  and  he  adds, "  there  was  a  town 
Acanthus,  otherwiaa  called  Oolopolis."  He  plaoea 
the^'regio  Baljaiana* next  to  Triopia, the  district 
of  Triopium.  Finally,  Mela  mention'*  a  Buba.ssiaa 
Sinus  (i.  16).  The  Bubaasia  Chersonesos  is  men- 
tiooed  by  Heradotna  (i.  174,  whero  the  M& 
reatlin^  is  BuSK(alr}s,\mt  tlicr.-  i'^  iio  -louht  tliat  it 
has  been  properly  corrected  Bv€aaolii$).  Uerodotoa 
tdia  a  Btoiy  ef  the  Cridiaaa  attamptinff  to  cnt  a 
canal  through  a  narrow  neck  of  land  for  the  pur- 
;kx>c  of  insulating  their  peninsula,  and  prutocling 
themseIve.H  against  the  Peniana ;  they  were  at  the 
work  while  Harpagns  was  conquering  Ionia.  The 
isthmus  where  they  made  the  attempt  was  tive 
atadia  wide,  and  rodty.  This  place  cannot  be  the 
isfhmns  whii  h  connects  the  mainland  with  the 
high  pc-niiksula,  now  called  Cape  A'rao,  for  it  is 
asdi^jr,  and  Strabo  says  that  Cope  Xrio  (pu«56) 
was  once  an  island,  but  in  his  time  was  connected 
with  the  land  by  a  causeway.  Besides  this,  the 
chief  part  of  the  city  of  Cnidos  was  on  the  mainland, 
aa  Beaofort  obeenres  (KaranumiOy  p.  Bl),  though 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  was  so  in  the  time  of 
Harjiairiis.  The  passage  in  Herodotus  is  st)mewhat 
obscure,  but  mainly  bectuse  it  ia  ill  pointed.  Uia 
description  ia  in  his  nsnally  diffbse,  hardly  graoims- 
tieal,  form.  Henxlutus  s.iys,  **  Both  other  Hellcm'S 
inhabit  this  country  (Caria)  and  Lacodaeoionian 
colonhrta,  Gnidfaua,  their  territory  being  tamed  ta 
the  .sea  (the  name  is  Trinpinrp).  aiul  commencing 
from  the  Chersuoesus  Bubassie,  and  all  the  Cnidia 
hab^  aafiaaaded  by  the  aea,  exoept  a  amall  part 
(for  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  Ceni- 
micus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  Syme  and  Rbodiis) ;  now  at  thia  email  part, 
beinij  about  five  f^tAfili,  the  Cni<iians  were  working 
to  dig  a  caiul."  It  is  clear,  then,  tiiat  he  means  a 
narrow  neck  some  diatance  e.-tst  of  the  town  of 
Cnidus.  "  It  is  now  ascertained,  by  Captain  (Iraves' 
survey  of  the  cuust,  tiiit  tljo  isthmus  which  tiio 
Cnidians  attempted  to  dig  through  is  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Syine."  (Hamilton,  Retmrches,  <fc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  The  writer  of  this  article  has  not 
seen  Captain  Gravea*  sorvey.  Mr.  Brooke,  ui  his 
liemarka  on  tha  bland  and  Gulf  of  Syme  (LomUm 
Geog.  Jtmrmd,  vol.  vffi.  p.  134),  places  the  spot 
where  the  amal  was  attempted  N.  by  W.  from 
Synic,  "  where  the  hmd  sinks  into  a  l«y."  It  is 
very  narrow,  but  ha  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
h.  Ha  add8,**ThaTkMpaB 
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bmC  the  Batedm  or  BybemiMi  ficnliimih,  and  at 

the  junction  was  the  projMvsiHl  cut  of  th6  Clddian8. 
NotbioK  can  uprc  k'tter  with  our  obsamtions." 
Thia  expresses  the  meaning  of  H«nidotM|Wlio  lava 
that  all  tlic  territory  of  tli«  Cnidiain  is  railed 
Triopiuin,  and  tliiit  it  be|;ins  from  the  Chersonesus 
Hii!iai«sia;  the  plain  moaning  of  which  is  that,  where 
the  llulwiiwie  ends,  the  Triopium  Ix-pins  and  runs 
westward  to  Cnidus.  The  Bubaeoie  is  therefore 
difiierent  from  the  Triopiain,  and  it  is  a  peninstUa 
between  the  Triopiam  or  Triojna  and  the  main 
land.  Captain  Graves  (London  Grog.  Jf/umal, 
Tol.  viii.  p.  428)  says,  "  At  about  2  miles  to  the 
northward  of  this  (Gothic  bknd  of  Mr.  Brook),  at 
the  head  of  a  narrow  creek,  on  each  side  of  which 
an*  hij;h  and  precipitous  cliirs,  is,  1  believe,  the 
narrow  isUunns  formii^  Um  ancient  Trioinan  pro- 
nootoiy.  W«  la? cIM  ft  acitias  and  made  a  plan  of  I 
the  interestinf;  lo<ality,  wliith  afrrei-s  well  with 
ancient  antboritiesi  and  in  no  place  do  the  gul& 
ai^aroaeh  lo  near  aaeh  other,  althot^rli  at  Dahtdiak 
a  Uiy  on  tlie  norlh  shore  nearer  Ui  ('  ij*  Krio,  there 
is  DO  great  distance."  Mr.  Brooke  seems  to  mean 
the  mora  western  of  thtea  luunvw  necks.  One  of 
the  two  is  certainly  the  place  meant  by  Ilerodntns. 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  neck  at  the  head  of  tlie  Gulf 
of  Sjme,  aa  the  words  of  Herodotus  indeed  show. 
At  the  head  of  tlii.-;  ^nlf  then  i.<;  the  Babassias 
Sinus,  a  small  bay,  and  the  Xown  of  Acanthus:  and 
the  Hubassie  is  further  east.  [G.  L.] 

BUBASTIS.  or  BUBASTUS  (Bcvgaarif,  Herod, 
ii.  59,  137;  Bov€aaTos,  Stnib.  xvii.  p.  805;  Diod. 
xvl  61 ;  PHb.  v.  9.  s.  9  ;  Itol.  iv.  5.  §  52),  the  Pni- 
Bkskth  of  the  ().  T.  (K/ek.  xxx.  17),  and  the 
nMxicm  Ttl-BiuUik,  was  the  capital  ol  the  nome 
Bubutites  in  the  Delta,  and  was  situated  SW.  of 
Tenia,  upon  the  eastern  nde  of  the  Pelnsiac  branch 
of  the  Nile.  The  nome  and  city  of  Buba.sti.<«  were 
allotted  to  the  Calasirian  <li\i.siun  nf  the  Kgyptuin 
war-caate,  and  sacred  to  the  goddetw  Poslit,  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Bnbastis,  and  identified  wfth 
Artemin.  The  rat  was  the  sacred  and  pocnliar  ani- 
mal of  Pasht,  who  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
tkat  animal  or  of  Ha  nobler  confeoer  the  lion,  and 
ftetJUrntly  ai  coiiiji-anies  the  tUity  I'htub  in  inonn- 
mental  inscriptions.  The  tombs  at  Bub.i.sti.'i  were 
aeeordinglj  the  principal  depository  in  Krypt  of  the 
mommies  of  the  cat.  The  22nd  <]}  iia-t y  of  Egyp- 
tian monarrhs  ooosibted  of  nine,  or,  according  to 
Euelmia  (CArome.)  of  three  Bohastite  kii^  and 
during  their  reipn.s  the  city  was  one  of  the  mast 
considerable  places  in  the  Delta.  Immediately  to 
the  S.  of  Bnbastis  were  the  aRotments  of  land 
with  which  Psammiti<lius  rewarded  the  sen'ices 
of  hia  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  (Herod. 
iL  154);  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city 
commenced  the  Great  Canal  \vl;i(  h  I'lianich  X«  vo 
coiistnutttl  between  the  Nile  and  the  liid  Na. 
(Herod,  ii.  158.)  In  n.  c.  .152,  Bubastia  was  taken 
by  the  Penians,  and  its  walls  were  then  dismantled. 
(Diod.  xvi.  51).  From  this  period  it  gradually  de- 
dmed,  ahhoagh  it  appears  in  eccleaia»tical  annaU 
amonjc  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  province  Augustam- 
nica  Secunda.  Bubastite  coins  of  the  age  of  Hadrian 
exi.-<t.  The  moet  diatingnishcd  features  of  the  city 
and  nome  of  Bnhastia  were  its  orade  of  Fasbt,  the 
aplcndid  temple  of  that  fpiddeeB  and  the  atmtttl  pro- 
Ceasion  In  honour  of  her.  The  orade  |[;ained  in 
pofRiUritj  and  importance  after  the  influx  of  Greek 
•ettlen  Into  the  Delta,  ainee  tha  identilicntiott  of 
Faabt  with  Aitenb  attraded  to  har  slirine  both 
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naHTO  EiiTptiam  and  huafiDun.  The  nifaa  of  Tel^ 

Bnjftnl;  or  the  "  Hills  of  Bustak,"  attest  the  on>in:il 
magnificence  of  the  city.  The  entire  circuit  ot  tlie 
walla  is,  aeoordinf  to  Hamilton  (p.  367)  not  less 
than  thn-e  miles  in  extent.  Within  the  }irincipal 
inela^ure,  where  there  has  been  the  greatest  accu- 
mulation of  the  ruins  of  successive  edifices,  is  a  large 
pile  of  granite-blocks  which  apjH'ar,  from  their  forms 
and  sculptures,  to  have  lielonged  to  numerous  obe- 
lisks and  jngantic  propyla.  The  mounds  which  en- 
compassed the  ancient  city  were  originally  begim  by 
Sesostrw  and  completed  by  the  Aethiopiau  invader 
Sabakoe,  who  employed  criminals  upon  these  and 
simiUr  works.  (Herod,  ii.  137.)  The  mounds  were 
intended  to  redeem  and  rescue  the  rite  of  the  city, 
and  possibly  ita  gardens  and  groves,  from  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Kile.  From  the  general  aspect  of  the 
mins,  and  fWm  the  description  given  of  it  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  l.l^^),  they  apjxar  t  i  liive  Iteiri  raised 
concentrically  around  the  tcmpks  uf  Paidit  and 
Hermes,  so  that  the  whole  place  resembled  the  in* 
terior  of  an  inverted  COM.  The  nnly  j^-nmiiu'iit 
buildings  in  Bubastia  aeon  to  have  been  the  temples 
and  the  f^tmttit  wdla  and  oarrideim.  The  private 
hon-ses  were  probably  little  better  or  more  !;oli<l  than 
the  huts  of  the  FeUahs,  or  labourers  of  the  present 
day. 

The  following  is  the  description  which  Hemdotus 
gives  of  Bubastis,  as  it  a]i]x-ared  shortly  utter  the 
peritMl  of  thi  Persian  invasion,  w.v.  ^I'l^i,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  remark"*  that  the  plan  of  tlie  mins  re- 
markably w  arnints  the  accuracy  of  this  lii>torical  eye- 
w  it  ness.    (  Herod.  U.  59, 60.) 

Temples  there  are  more  spacious  and  costlier  than 
that  of  Bubastis,  but  none  so  pleasant  to  behold.  It 
is  after  the  following  fashion.  Except  at  the  entrance, 
it  is  surrounded  by  water:  for  two  canals  branch  off 
from  the  river,  and  run  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the 
temple:  yet  neither  canal  mingles  with  the  other, 
but  one  runs  ca  this  aide,  and  the  other  on  that. 
Each  canal  is  a  himdred  ftet  wide,  and  ita  hanks  are 
lined  with  trees.  The  propylaea  are  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  are  adorned  with  sculptures  (probably 
intaglio*  m  relief)  rSm  fMt  high,  and  of  excellent 
workiiiaii'«hi[i.  The  Temple  lu  in;^'  iti  the  middle  of 
the  city  is  looked  down  upon  from  all  sides  as  yon 
wdk  aramd;  and  this  oomea  from  the  dtj  ha^nff 
been  raLted,  whereas  the  temple  itself  Ims  not  been 
moved,  but  remains  in  its  ordinal  place.  Quite 
tonnd  the  temple  there  goea  a  wall,  aderaed  with 
acolptures.  Within  the  inclnsnrc  is  a  cri  vo  of  fnir 
tall  trees,  planted  around  a  large  building  in  which 
is  the  efl^  (of  Pasht>  The  form  of  that  temple  ia 
square,  each  side  l>eing  a  Stadium  in  length.  In  a 
line  with  the  entrance  is  a  road  built  of  stone  about 
three  stadia  long,  leading  ca-stwarda  through  the 
])iililic  market.  The  road  is  about  400  feet  bmad, 
and  is  flanked  by  exceeding  tall  trees.  It  leads  to 
'  the  temple  of  Hermes. 

The  festival  of  Bul«i.stis  was  the  most  joyous  and 
gorgeous  of  all  in  the  Kgypt  ian  calendar.  Barges  and 
\  river  craft  of  every  description,  filled  with  men  and 
'  women,  floated  leisurely  down  the  Nile.    The  men 
played  on  pipes  of  lotus:  the  women  on  cymbab 
I  and  tambourines,  and  such  as  h:id  no  iiivtrumcnts 
accompanied  the  music  with  clappingof  hands  and 
I  dances,  and  other  joyous  gestwrco.    Thtai  did  they 
I  while  on  the  river:  i/ut  when  they  c.ime  to  a  town 
i  on  its  banks,  the  barges  were  made  fast,  and  the 
I  pilgrima  diaoiharitad,  and  the  women  aang  and 
I  pbyfol^  mocked  the  women  of  that  town.  And 
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when  thoy  reached  RnKostis,  then  held  they  a  won- 
droualj  solemn  featst:  and  more  wine  of  the  grape 
mm  drank  in  thoaa  dajra  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 

year.  Snrh  wa.s  ths  iiianrier  of  this  festival:  and,  it 
is  said,  that  as  nmny  as  seven  hondnHi  thou-sand 
pilgrima  have  been  kntrnn  to  odUbrate  the  Feast  uf 
Pa.sht  at  the  same  ti  ne.  [W.  15.  I).] 

BUBENTUM  (Bow^fKrayrff),  a  city  of  Latiuni, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  (v.  Gl)  as  one  of  the  tluity 
which  r-omposcd  the  Latin  Leaj^e.  No  other  notice 
is  found  of  it,  except  that  the  Bubetani  (which  should 
probably  be  written  Bubetani)  are  foood  in  Pliny's 
list  of  the  extinct  "  populi"  of  Latiuui :  and  there  is 
no  cine  to  its  position.  [K.  H.  B.] 

BUBON  (BotJffw*').    Sfoplumus  (i.  v.  BovSuy) 

alMerves  that  "Bubon  and  Balbura  are  cities  oC 
Ljtki'. "      Etbne  name  he  adds,  "  onght  to  he 

BovSiiyiot,  but  it  is  BouSuyfvt,  for  the  Lycians  re- 
joice in  this  form."  The  truth  of  this  obbenratiw  of 
filephanas  it  pmred  bf  the  {naeriptioo  (bond  on  the 

spot :  Yioviuyftiv  ^  BovXi)  «ral  5  ^rj/iot.  Bubon  is 
jdaced  in  the  map  in  Spratt's  Lycia,  near  37°  N.  Ut. 
wast  flf  Balbora,  a«r  a  pbce  named  EbofSk,  and  on 

n  small  streain  that  flow.'j  into  the  Indus,  or  Ifor- 
toom  Tcky.  Bubon  is  mentioned  by  I'liny,  I'to- 
lemy,  and  Hierocles,  and  Plinj  (xxxv.  17)  mentions 
a  kind  of  chalk  (cn  ta)  tliat  w.is  found  about  Bubon. 
The  dtj  stood  on  a  iiiil  »>idc.  I'hc  ruins  are  not 
•MUng.  There  is  a  small  tlieatre  boilt  of  sand- 
stone, and  on  the  sammit  of  the  hill  was  the  Acro- 
polis. Bubon  is  in  a  moaotainous  tract,  which  sepa- 
ntaa  the  basins  of  the  Indos  and  the  Xanthus,  and 
it  commands  the  mtiBQOt  to  the  pass  over  the 
monntaiiw.  The  pass  Is  6000  fiM!t  above  the  sea, 
and  the  monntains  on  t  ai  li  .-idt^  of  it  8000  or  9000 
feet  high.  [Balbuka  ;  Cabaus  ;  CiBYfi.\.] 
(Spratt's  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  264.)  [G.  L.] 

BUCA  (Bo!/»ta:  Eth.  Jhu  anus).  a  city  of  the  Frcn- 
tani  on  tiio  coast  of  tiie  Adriatic  bea.  It  is  mentioned 
hjr  all  the  geographera  aa  eoe  «f  the  dnaf  dtiea  of 
the  Frentani,  but  tln^n^  is  ronM  ierable  diflScnlty  in 
regard  to  its  site.  Strabo  describes  it  as  the  sooth- 
enimast  ef  the  IVaManfan  eltiBi,  10  that  ha  tarrUocy 
Ixirderwl  on  that  of  TTinuni  in  .\pulia.  In  anotlu-r 
pass.ogo  he  tells  us  that  it  was  200  stadia  fruin  the 
mouth  of  a  lako  near  the  Garganos,  which  can  cer- 
tainly be  n"  other  than  the  I^tgo  di  Lfsinn.  I'tolemy 
also  places  it  between  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tiferiius  and 
Hiatooiom :  but  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  enumerates 
it  between  Histonium  andOrtona;  and  Mela,  though 
less  distinctly,  appears  also  to  pUce  it  to  the  N.  of 
Histonium.  (Strab.  v,  p.  242,  vi.  p.  28.5;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  18;  Mela  ii.  4.^  The  state- 
ments of  Strabo  accord  well  with  the  news  of  those 
who  woul  i  [ilai  c  Buca  at  Termoli,  a  seapirt  town 
on  a  projecting  point  of  hHid  about  3  miles  from  the 
non  th  of  the  iBifemo  (THimnia),  and  SS  firom  the 
opt-nini;  of  tl»e  Iakjo  di  Letina:  and  this  is  (  (Ttainly 
the  ino«t  probable  position.  On  the  other  hand  the 
■irthority  of  Plioj  has  been  Mhnnd  b]r  most  local 
antiquarians,  who  have  placet!  Buca  at  a  si^ot  now 
called  J\ttUa  dtUa  Penna,  a  pn>jecting  headland 
with  a  small  port  abont  S  miles  JX.  of  H  Vatto 
(Hi.'«tonium),  where  it  is  said  that  considfniblc  an- 
cient remains  were  still  visible  in  the  17lh  century. 
Two  inscriptions,  said  to  have  been  discovered  on 
this  site,  would  be  almost  conrlusim  in  favour  of  this 
view,  bat  they  arc  probably  for-:erii'.i.  This  subject 
is  further  discussed  in  the  article  Kkkntam.  (Ko- 
nrnnelli,  vol.  iii  p.  40—42}  Aloaunsen.  Jtucr.  Iti  ijn. 
4Ven/w^  App.p.dO.)  [K.  II.  U.J 
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BUCEPHALA  or  BUCEPHALI'A  {rh  Bovk4. 
^o,  Arrian,  AtuA.  v.  29;  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  46  ;  fj 
BoiM(«^<iAif,  Arrian,  Amb.  ▼.  19  ;  Diod.  xvii.  95; 
Stcf>h.  B.  t.  V.  Bohs  Kf^toXoi;  n  BoiNcc^aXia,  Stnib. 
XV.  p.  698;  Plut.  de  Fort.  Alex,  i.  5  \  Suid.  #.  r.; 
il  Bov«r(^dA«ia,  Hcsych.  s.  v.;  Steph.  B.;  if  Bovkc • 
0aAof.  J'l  ripL  p.  27).  a  city  of  India,  on  the  Hy- 
diis])es  (Jdum),  built  by  Ali-xaudt-r.  after  his  preat 
victory  over  Poms  (n.  c.  326),  at  tlic  place  where 
he  tiad  crossed  the  river  before  tlie  battle,  and  in 
memory  of  his  celebrated  cLirger  Bttce|4ia]as,  who 
had  flxfued  in  the  hoar  of  victory,  from  fatigue  and 
old  age,  or  firom  wonnda.  ^nian.  &c.,  IL  ee. ; 
Cart  ix.  3.  §23.)  The  exact  «•  is  not  aaoertained; 
but  tJie  proliabilities  Mt-tn  to  l>o  in  favour  of  Jduvt, 
at  which  place  is  the  ordiuaiy  modem  paasage  of  the 
river,  or  or  Jdlapoor,  abont  16  ndles  loww  down. 
(Court,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soclrty  of  Bengal, 
1836,  pp.  468,  foU.;  Elpbinstone,  CainJi^  p.  80;  and 
an  hnportant  note  in  ThfadwaU,  HvL  of  Greooe, 
vol.  vii.  p.  16.)  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of 
recorded  astrooomical  observationa,  baring  almit  14  j 
boors  for  its  longest  daj,  and  bring  distant  a  little 
more  th,an  A\  hours  E.  of  Alexandria.         [P  -"^-] 

BUCE'PHALA  (Bowt^^wAa  4xpo),  a  prt^montory 
of  Argolis,  lying  a  little  S.  of  Scylloeum,  in  Troo- 
zenia,  having  tibna  iahndi  a4jaoaB(  to  it.,  {Jhm. 

ii.  lU.  S  8.) 

BUCE'PHALUS  (BovK^^KtXoff),  •  pramontonr  of 

Corinthia,  with  a  port  of  tl»e  same  name,  situated 
S.  of  Cenchreae,  which  must  bo  di>tinpuished  frwn 
Bucephala  in  Argolis.  (Mel.  ii.  3  ;  Ptol.  iii.  16. 
§  12;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9.)  Stepbanua  B.  speaks  of 
BovKf^dAor  Ai/u^y  in  Attiea. 

BrCES  or  BUGES  LACUS  (Pliii,  iv.  12.  s.  26), 
BYCE  or  BYCES  (i^BMni  A^,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §^ 
9,  10),  BICES  (VaL  Fhee.  ArgM.9»\  an  almost 
enf  liMil  milf  at  the  end  uf  tli*-  Palus  M.aeotis  {Si  ,i 
of  Azi)v),  from  which  it  is  separated,  says  Pliny,  by 
a  ridire  of  rock  {petroto  derto^  nowealM  the  JToas 
A  ruhatikaia :  it  is,  however,  rather  sandy  than 
rocky).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  the  £.  boundaij  of 
the  isthmas  of  the  Taoiie  Chewonaaaa  (CWbM)L 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  308)  gives  a  more  parf!<  tilar  descrip- 
tion of  it  under  the  name  of  i}  2awpii  \ifxyri,  the 
I  hit  rid  Ijokt,  by  which  it  is  still  called;  in  Russian, 
Sibnche  (or  Simrhi^  Afore.  He  describes  it  as  4000 
st^ulia  in  length,  and  as  the  W.  part  of  the  Pal  us 
Maeotis,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a  large  month 
(the  strait  is  hi  fact  only  a  furlong  wide);  it  is  very 
marshy,  and  scarcely  navigablo  by  boats  iiwie  of 
hides  .s«  \vn  together,  .h.h  the  sballowa  are  readily  un- 
covered and  covered  again  by  the  winds.  (Strab.  Le.) 
It  it  in  fhct  a  great  Ugoon,  cnvererl  with  water  when  an 
E.  wind  blows  the  water  of  the  Sea  of  Azoc  in  at  its 
narrow  opening,  but  at  otho-  times  a  tract  of  pesti- 
lential mnd.  Mela  (ii.  1 ),  PHnr,  and  Ptolemy  men- 
tion a  riviT  of  the  tojue  n.'imi\  the  pxa^  t  jk«^itio!i  I'f 
which  is  doubtful.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  pp.  170, 
901,SS6.4M.4«9.)  fp.S] 

BUCHAETIUM  (Bouxo/rwr,  Strab.  vii.  p.  ,324; 
Bovx^Tir,  Polyb.  xxii.  9;  Be(3x<Ta,  J>em.  tie  Ila- 
bmm,  ^  S2t  EatyetttlL  a  v.X  ft  of  dw  Caa- 
sopaei  m  Thesprotia,  a  little  abwe  the  se;i.  (Strab. 
/.  c.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  harbour  of 
St.  John,  a  few  miles  E.  of  PlBfg>*  (I'^^t  NorAem 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  73.) 

BLCINNA,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  «.  14) 
among  tho  imall  islands  on  Uie  W.  roast  of  Sirily 
As  he  enumerates  it  next  to  Aegim,  il  is  sup|<<ised 
to  be  the  ;>auie  called  by  Ptolemy  PliorbaiUia,  now 
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I^rnnzr*  [Akoatf.s].  Stcph.  Byz.  calls  Burinm 
{Jdoxmu^wA)  a  town  of  Sicily ;  but  if  tliis  refer  to  the 
Bvdmm  nf  PBiif ,  it  can  hainffly  be  Lemnwo,  which 
»[>}»-.ir.s  to  have  been  never  inlmbited  by  more  than  a 
few  tisheniien.  (Smvib's  HicU^f  p.  247.)  [K.H.li.] 

BUClNOBAMTESy  aOmnu  tribe  uf  the  Ale- 
maimi,  which  appears  to  have  ott  upicil  the  country 
OH  the  ri^'lit  liunk  uf  the  Uliiiic,  uppubite  Maymct. 
(Amiii.  Marc.  xxix.  4;  Notit.  Imp.)        [L.  S.] 

1U  ('(  >  LI<  IN  (BouKoAiwv),  a  place  in  Arcadia  of 
uiKcrtuin  Mte,  to  which  tiic  Mantineians  retreated, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  tlie  Tegeatae  in  B.  c. 
423.  But  ait  the  battle  wait  probably  fought  in  the 
TRlIer  of  the  Alpheius,  near  the  opnt  where  Mcpi- 
lopuli^  was  afterwards  built,  Bucuhon  must  have 
bwa  •omewbere  in  thia  ndghboorhood.  (Ihoc.  ir. 
134,  with  Amold'R  note.) 

BL'C()L(J1;L'.M  URBS  (Bom»c«Ja«i/ tJAij),  a  tnwn 
on  the  aea-ooa»l  of  Pfclwlino,  between  Aoe  (^Acn) 
and  Stnto's  Tower  (GaoHUM),  nwntinneH  only  by 
8traf«>  (xvi.  p.  758).  [G.  W.] 

BUDA'LIA,  a  town  in  Lower  Fannonia,  not  far 
fiom  Siimhim,  was  the  bicthphee  of  tfae  emperor 
Decius.  (Eiitrnp.  ix.  4;  Aurel.  Vict. /T/jj^.  29,  who 
calls  the  place  Bubalia.)  It  iji  nientione<l  also  in 
•everal  of  the  Itiiieniries.  [L.  S.J 

Bl'DKIUM  (BouSfiov),  a  town  of  Tliosnly  inen- 
timaxi  by  Homer  (//l  xvi.  572),  cailcil  Uldeia^ 
(Belinda)  by  later  writers,  and  described  as  a  town 
of  Mal;ne^ia.  (Lycophr,  359;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.) 

BL  DIl  (Boi/Jioi,  Herod,  i.  101 ;  Steph.  B.).  He- 
fodotox  mentions  among  the  tribes  by  whom  Media 
waa  inhahitwi  the  Budii  and  the  Buaae.  (BointoI  : 
aee  abo  Steph.  ».  o.)  It  is  quite  uncertain  in 
what  part  of  that  country  they  dwelt.  liitter  (  AVJjt. 
Tol.  ii.  pa  896,  799,  902)  cotyecturea  that  they,  as 
well  as  tne  Magi,  belonged  to  the  Priest-caste,  snp- 
jiosin^  tlicin  (though  without  any  apparent  resi-son) 
to  have  been  worshippers  of  Buddha.  £V.3 

BUDim  (BowS&«()>  •  People  of  Surmatia  Aiiia- 
tica,  according  to  the  division  of  tho  later  ancient 
geographers,  but  within  the  liinita  of  Lurupe,accord- 
to  the  modern  diviaiaB;  ef  whom  abmet  all  we 
know  i.'^  found  In  Ilrrodotu.s.  According  to  his  view 
(ir.  21),  Scytlila  dues  uot  extend,  on  tho  N.  and  NE., 
farther  than  the  Taoals  (Don).  Beyeod  this  river, 
the  first  di.strict  waa  that  of  the  Sauromatac  (Siir- 
matiajis),  U-girniing  from  the  innermost  rei;eii»  (m**- 
Xis)  of  the  Lake  Alaeetis  (^laet^.  Sea  of  Azov% 
and  extending  for  15  davH*  journey  to  the  N.  over  a 
country  bare  ol"  trees.  Beyond  them,  the  Budiui  in- 
liabit  the  second  region,  which  is  well  wooded;  and 
beyond  them,  on  the  N.,  is  fint  a  deaert,  for  eevea 
days'  journey  ;  and  b^ond  the  desert,  inclining 
srroewliat  to  the  E.,  dwell  ilie  Thy.-vsagpt.ie,  .imong 
whom  four  j^reat  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow 
through  the  MaeSlae(Maeotae)  into  the  lalEeMaeetis 
(.Nl.ii'oti*),  nauK  ly  the  Lycus,  Oaru.s,  T:iii;u>,  and 
Syrgisi,  of  which  the  Oariu  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Vohfa,  and  the  Lyeoa  and  Syrgis  either  the  Omrat 
and  the  Oufsen,  or  else  trilint.irit\-;  nf  the  Volga, 
(Uerud.  ir.  22,  123:  tlie  course  of  the  Volga^  before 
Ha  aadden  ttun  to  the  SE.,  might  very  easily  sug- 
gest the  mistake  of  its  fallini,'  into  the  »*vvj  of  Azov 
in.otead  of  the  t'aiputn.')  Ik'-sides  thi.s  general  .stale- 
IDetit  of  their  position,  Herodotus  gives  clsewhenj  a 
particuhir  account  of  the  Budini  (iv.  108,  109). 
They  were  a  great  and  uuuicruus  jieoplc,  ']f\avK6v  rt 
war  iaxvpit  i^ri  mU  wif^^,  words  which  we  give 
in  the  original  mi  account  of  the  great  diversity  of 
opuiioDS  rekpecLing  thor  meaning.   Some  tnuutlato 
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them,  "  witli  blue  eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion,** 
oUiers  with  blue  eyi-s  and  red  hair,"  otheiv  "  hav- 
ing a  Uiiiah  and  mddy  odoar  all  ever  (war),*  while 

others  take  them  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  jiainting 
the  body,  which  is  distinctly  stated  to  Imve  pn!>  ailed 
among  tribes  doaely  oaoBected  with  the  Budini,  the 
Gku>NI  and  Ar.ATHVlwi.  They  had  a  <  ity.  liuilt 
entirely  of  wood,  tho  name  of  which  wiui  (ieluiius; 
in  wliich  were  temples  of  the  Greek  divinities,  fitted 
up  in  the  Grw  k  fashion,  with  images  and  altars  and 
shrines  of  wijo«i.  They  celebrated  a  triennial  festival 
to  Dionysu.s,  and  pevftnned  Bacchic  riu^  Theae 
pouits  of  Uellenism  are  explained  by  Ilerodotus  from 
the  close  association  of  the  Budini  with  the  Gcloni, 
which  he  regards  Jis  originally  Greeks,  who  had  left 
the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  Euxine,  and  gone  to 
dwell  among  the  Bndini,  and  who,  though  speaking 
the  Scythian  language,  okvr^ed  Greek  customs  in 
other  respect*.  Tlie  Budini,  however,  differed  from 
the  Gchni,  both  in  their  huigoage  and  in  their  mode 
of  Hie,  aa  well  as  their  origin;  for  the  Budini  were 
indigenona,  and  were  nonuids,  and  eat  hce  (the  true 
tmiuktion  of  ^Oci/Mrpay^im,  see  the  oommen- 
tators,  Biiehr,  &c.),  while  the  Geloni  weiT  an  mlti- 
cultural  [R*oplo:  they  differed  also  in  form  and  com- 
plexion. The  Greeks,  however,  confotuided  the  tWD 
p«-o[.l'',  .nnil  rallol  tlie  ninlini  Geloni.  The  country 
of  tiie  iiudim  w;us  covere»l  with  forests  of  all  sorts, 
in  the  largest  of  which  was  a  great  laka^  and  a 
marsh,  surrounded  by  reeils,  and  here  were  caught 
otters  and  beavers  and  other  animals  witli  square 
fiuies  {r*rp«yu:vonp6(Twta),  whose  skins  were  used 
as  cloaks,  and  (jurts  of  their  bodies  for  medidnal 
purposes.  Agiun,  he  tells  ns  (iv.  122,  123),  that 
when  Darius  inva^led  Scythia,  he  jiursuwl  the  Sey- 
Uuaas  as  £ur  as  the  country  of  the  Budini,  who»e 
wooden  dty  the  Peniana  bnnit;  akhoi^h  tiheir  king 
was  in  the  camp  as  an  ally,  having  joined  Dariua 
through  eumity  to  the  Scythians  (iv.  1 19). 

Ueb  (i.  19.  §  19)  gives  to  the  Bodini  nSifhUm 
words,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  f  llows  Hertxlotus. 
Pliny  mentions  them,  with  the  Keuri,  Geloni,  Thys- 
sagetae,  and  other  tribse,  as  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Palus  Miieotis  (iv.  12.  s.  26).  Ptolemy  mentions, 
in  European  Sormatia,  W.  of  tho  Tanai's,  a  people 
named  Bodini  (Bsfdiroi  or  Bw^Tjfof)  and  a  mountain 
of  the  ttame  name  (t5  Y^ov^ivhv  or  ^ot^ivhv  6po%) 
near  the  .sources  of  the  Bory.>ithenes  (iii.  5.  §§  15, 24). 

Few  peoples  have  given  more  exercise  to  the 
critical  skill  or  invention  of  geographers  and  ctluto- 
lugists  tlian  the  Budini.  As  to  their  ethnical  affi- 
nities, some,  insisting  on  their  (supposed)  blue  even 
and  fair  hair,  and  finding  n  resetnbUnce,  in  thdr 
name  and  pontion,  to  the  Bntonea  of  fitrabo  (vii. 
p.  290,  where  Kramer  H'jmIs  Foi'Toij-oi),  the  Gut- 
tones  of  i'liny  (iv.  14),  and  the  Uatiui  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §  20),  take  them  for  the  original  Gothie 

ancestors  of  the  Gennans,  and  ili  iivc  iLi  ir  n:une 
fhxn  that  of  the  god  Odin  or  Wodan  (Mauiicrt, 
GtDgr.  vol.  tfi.  pp.9  et  aeq.,  15  et  seq.,  49S,  vol  tv. 
pp.  10.1.  1('8):  others,  from  the  marshy  wowllands, 
iu  which  they  dwelt,  identify  them  witi)  the  Wends, 
wboae  name  is  derived  from  water,  and  can  be  easily 
transmuted,  by  known  etymological  e<|n)vn!ont8, 
into  Budini,  thus,  Wtnda  (Polish)  =  Woda  (Scla- 
vonic), and  W  becomca  B  in  Greek  (Worbs,  in 
Er.s<  lj  and  (trxiXKra Encyklopadie.  ».  r.) ;  while  Hitter, 
referring  back  their  licllenic  customs,  and  tlieir 
worship  of  Dionysua,  to  their  Asiatic  originals, 
and  deriving  their  namo  from  Buddha,  boldly 
brings  them  to  the  support  of  his  theory  respectiiig 
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the  great  primeval  migmtion  irom  India  and  Cmtral 
Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  MaeotU,  and  to  Northern 
Enrope.  (  VorhalU,  pp.  25  ct  acq.,  30, 1 53  et  seq.). 
It  is  nniMCflHuy  to  diseoM  the  ▼•riona  getigxmpiii- 
«al  poeitions  «Mi|;ned  to  them,  as  tliera  are  aemal 
Mrmided  ati.!  man-Iiy  district's  in  Central  Russia, 
which  might  answer  to  the  description  of  Herodotus. 
Mearij  all  writers  agree  in  placinfr  them  between  the 
Don  and  the  Vcigo,  sonunvhere  to  the  \.  of  the  muntry 
of  the  Don  Conadu;  but  the  special  rawnna  ou  which 
«aeh  writer  aidgn  their  paatioo  mors  particahirly 
aro  r.itfifr  tancifnl:  prrhaps  the  most  plaosible  view 
is  tlmt  which  yVACva  them  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  aad  regards  their  wooden  city  as  a  (rrcAt 
piiijK)riiim  of  the  ancient  inlami  traffic,  and  the 
ori^inj*!  of  the  ccIchratiHl  and  very  aiK'i<?nt  nutrt  of 
Nijni-Novgorod.  Full  particulars  of  the  Tariotis 
and  curious  theories  about  this  people  arc  piven  by 
the  following  writers,  besides  those  alnuidy  quoted : 
Rennell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  L  pp.110 — 123; 
Heeren,  Idem,  vol.L  pt.  2.  p.  209 ;  Eidiwald,  Geogr. 
d.  Ctup.  Jfeenes,  pp.  276  et  seq. ;  Brehmer,  Ent- 
deckungm  im  AlttTthum,  Tol.  L  p.  484,  ct  seq.; 
Georgii,  Alte  Googrofhie,  toL  ii.  ppi.304,  et  seq.; 
Ukert,  Geogr.  dL  Griack.  »  JiAn.,  ^  JiL  pt  2, 
pp.  537,  Ct  WH^  aad  other  wiilin  qootad  by 
Ukert  £P.  &] 

BUIXrailS.  1.  A  imall  rivar  in  Ettboea,  near 
Cerinthus.  [CFitiKTitcs.] 

2.  A  promoDtory  and  fortress  of  Sahunis.  £Sa- 

BU'DROAE,  two  nrks  mtlier  than  islands,  which 
PUny  (iv,  12.  s.  20)  couplcii  with  Leuce  {Hiighia$ 
Theodhoros),  na  lying  off  tlie  coast  of  Crete.  Ac- 
cnnlinp  t>i  H(icck  {Kreta^  ToL  I.  p.  384),  their  pre- 
sent name  is  'iifi'lure.  [E.  B,  J.j 

BULIS  (BouAts),  a  to\Tn  of  nwdt,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Boeotia,  situated  upon  a  hiH,  and 
di.stant  7  xtadia  fmm  the  Crijisacan  gulf,  80  stadia 
from  Thihbe,  and  100  ftoni  Anticyra.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Dorians  under  Bulon,  and  for  this 
reason  appears  to  hare  belonged  t«  neither  the 
I'hix  ian  nor  the  Bin^-otian  c^lnf(^lt•^l^r.  Pausaniaa, 
at  least,  did  not  regard  it  as  a  Thoiian  town,  ^inc• 
he  deacribca  it  as  bordering  upon  Phodi.  Bat 
f>te|ihainjs,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all  as.sitrn  it  tn 
rhocis.  Near  Phocis  there  flowed  into  the  sea  a 
tojrent  called  HeraeMius  and  there  was  abo  a 
fountain  named  Sauniuin.  In  the  time  of  Pau-anias 
more  than  half  the  population  was  employed  in  iish- 
it'g  for  the  nmcx,  whidi  yielded  the  purple  djo, 
but  whieli  is  iio  Ion'.rer  caught  on  thin  coast.  (Paus. 
X.  37.  §  2,  5e<i.;  Stej»h.  U.  t.  v. ;  Pliu.  iv.  3.  8.  4; 
I'tol.  iii.  15.  §  18,  who  calli^  it  BouAffw;  Pint,  de 
Prud.  Anvn.  31,  wlnre  for  Bovwf  we  ought  to 
read  Boi^fw*',  according  to  Mtillcr,  Orchomenus, 
Ik  48S»  2nd  ed.)  The  harbour  of  V>\x\\n,  whit  h 
PttusanUs  describes  as  distant  7  Htadia  from  the 
city,  is  called  Mychus  (Mi/x<^0  by  Sirabo  (ix. 
pp.  409,  423).  Tiie  ruins  of  BuHh  are  ^itu:lted 
sdwot  an  hoar  firom  the  monastery  of  £kAfo.  Leake 
doKribea  Bnlu  is  ''occupying  the  lammit  of  a 
roeky  height  wliiih  slofies  on  one  ."^ide  towanls  a 
small  harbour,  and  is  deieiKied  in  the  opposite  di- 
raction  by  an  immenao  ftpdixpt,  or  lofty  rode,  8epa- 
mt«l  by  a  torrent  from  the  ]»recipitous  act  livities  df 
Helicon."  The  harbour  of  Mychus  is  now  called 
Z*l^a,  (Leake,  NoHhom  Cineeo,  voL  iL  p.  518, 

SCi].) 

BULLA  RE'GIA  (BoiAAo 'Piryfo,  Ptol.  viii.  14. 
§  10^  cormpled  Into  BonAA^  FloL  It.  3.  $  SOj 


JBomZ,  Bo.),  an  inland  town  of  Numidia,  S.  of  Tha 
braca,  and  4  days*  joamej  WSW.  of  Carthage,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Bagradaa,  the  valley  of  whidi  i.<»  Ktill 
called  WadrU-BooL   The  epithet  B^a  shows  that 
it  was  either  a  midenoe  or  a  ibandation  of  the  kini;s 

of  Xuiriiiiiii,  atid  dihtin;,'ui>lie,s  it  from  a  small  place 
of  tlie  same  name,  8.  of  Cartluge,  Bulla  ftlensa 
(BovMo^iiiva,  Ptol.  xf.  3.  §  35).  Under  the  Ro> 
,  ma,n<  it  wa.s  a  C' tn>idrrable  place,  and  a  Ubi-rum  op- 
pidum,  not  a  mtuitdpuan,  as  Alanncrt  asitcrta  on 
the  andioritjr  of  an  inaerijiUoo  at  Bsfs,  which  ha 
mistakes  for  the  Mte  of  Bulla.  (I'!in.  v.  3.  s.  2; 
/tin.  Ant.  p  43;  Tab.  Peut.;  Geogr.  Jiae.;  Procop. 
Ii.  V.  i.  25).  Aooordii^  t»  Ptolemy's  divisioii, 
Bulla  Kegia  was  in  that  jart  of  the  province  of 
Africa  which  he  calls  New  Nuniidia,  It  »a.H  one 
of  his  jjoints  of  reconletl  astronomic^il  oliM>r>  atiom, 
having  itit  longest  day  14}  houni,  and  being  distant 
from  Alexandria  2  hours  to  the  West,      [!*•  ^0 

BULLIS,  or  RYl.LlS(Bou\A(i,  Ptol.  iiL  13.  §4; 
BiKKa,  Stcph.  B.:  £tk.  BvAAtraf,  Scykx  ;  Byllini, 
Lir.  xlitr.  30 :  BvAXfoytf,  Stnb.  ril  p.  326  ;  BnU 
liones,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  42,  Phil.  xi.  11;  Bulinnes, 
riin.  iiL  23.  s.  26;  BvAAita,  Stepb.  B. ;  BullioBsea 
or  fiollidensfls,  Cie.  in  Pk.¥i\  Cae&  B.  C.  iff.  19, 
Plin.  iv.  10.  ^.  17),  a  Gnvk  city  in  Illyria  fre- 
quently mentioned  along  with  Apollonia  and  Aman- 
tw,  in  whose  neighbooraood  it  was  sitnated.  lis 
tunic  often  occurs  at  the  time  of  tlie  civil  wan 
(Cic  PhU.  xi.  U ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iiL  40.  et  aUii  bnfc 
of  its  bialorjr  ws  hais  no  aoeoont   In  the  tnw  of 
Plinv  it  was  a  Itoman  colony,  and  was  ralleil  rf>li)ni.% 
Bullidensis.  (Plin.iv.  lO.S.  17.)  ItJt  ti^rritury  i:i  called 
BvAAuur^  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  316),  who  places  it  be- 
tween Apollonia  and  Oricnm.    The  ruin-,  (jf  Bullis 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Holland  at  GradUM,  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Aous  (  I'mwo), 
at  some  distance  from  the  coa.st.    Then-  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  ruias  are  thooe  of  Bullis,  since  Dr. 
Holland  found  there  a  I.atin  inscription  recording 
that  M.  Valerias  Maximus  had  made  a  road  from 
the  Roman  colony  of  Bullis  to  some  other  pUce. 
Stcphanus  and  Ptolemy,  liowevcr,  place  Ballis  on  the 
sea-coast ;  and  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxvi.  7), 
that  Hannibal  premised  to  Antiodins  to  station  all 
liLs  forces  in  tint  Bullirai-i  ai'or,  with  the  view  of 
passing  over  to  Italy,  impliee,  that  at  least  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  BqI&  was  cuiiti)(uous  to  the  sea. 

Hence  Lejike  snj^jKises,  that  Hith  Ptctlemy  and  Ste- 
phanus  may  have  referred  to  a  Ai/iV,  or  maritime 
establishment  <^  the  Bolliones,  whidi  at  one  period 
mav  Ijave  been  of  ax  much  imtv>rtance  xs  \hv  <  itv 
itself.  AcconJingiy,  Leake  plat-e^  on  his  map  two 
towns  of  the  name  of  Bullis,  tlie  Roman  colony  at 
Grdditza,  and  the  maritime  city  at  Kaninn.  (\h>]- 
land,  Trat'rU,  vol.  ii.  p.  320,  seq.,  2nd  e»i. ;  Le;ike, 
Sorthu  n  Grtcc,        i.  p.  35.) 

BUMADUS  (BovfuiSof,  Arrian,  iii.  8;  Curt  it. 
9;  Bof^ffAot,  Airian,  tI.  II),  a  small  stream  in 
Assyria  about  sixty  stadia  from  Arbcia.  The  name 
is  met  with  in  the  with  varioos  spellings — Ba> 
maduB,  Bumodns,  Btundns,  Bnmolns.  h  is  ssid 
(K'lrliiijer,  I/ondfuich,  vol.  ii.  p.  608)  to  be  now 
called  the  KAatir.  laTemier  (iL  c  5.)  states  that 
he  met  with  a  stream  called  tM  Bokrm,  which,  he 
thinks,  may  1h»  i<l(>ii'!ne'l  with  iL 

BUPHA  GIUM  (Boi^yioi'),  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
in  tlie  district  Cynnria,  sitnated  near  the  sonrees  of 
thf  rivt  r  Bujihagus  (Bov^dyot),  a  tributary  of  the 
Alplicius,  which  formed  tlie  boundary  between  the 
tcrcitorifli  of  Ucnea  and  Magalc^is.    It  is  pfamd 
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hj  Leake  ftt  Papadha,  and  by  Boblajr,  np«r  ZtJa- 
SarakmL  (F^ns.  viii.  86.  6  8,  27.  §  17,  v.  7.§  1 ; 
lieake,  iforta,  roLii.  pp.  67,  92,  PelopoHtrntnea, 

p.  2.'W;  Boblayc,  Itechcrchcs,  p.  161.) 

BUPHAGUS.  [Uui'iiAoiUM.] 

BUTHIA  (Bov^ra:  fllL  BowfMfc),  a  vi1Ia|re  in 

Sicyor.i.T,  ir.<  ri;ii;nfyi  by  Stc]  lnn•l>^  (n.  r.)  is  probjihly 
tlie  aame  place  as  Puokhia  (^Cta),  a  furtreM 
taken  hf  Epandaoodaa  in  fab  mucb  froin  Nemea  to 
Mintimna.  (Paus.  ix.  I.t.  §  4.)  Stophanns  ap- 
pears to  hare  made  a  mistake  in  namiiii;  Huphia  and 
Phoebia  ae  eepanto  plaoas.  ]{as»  snp{)<>.s«>s  the  re- 
maiiM  of  a  f<>rtn««m  on  a  pumniit  of  Mt.  Tricaranum, 
aboat  two  niil«'>  Hdrth-exstwanl  of  the  ruiii-**  of  IMii- 
litu,  to  be  thosf>  <if  Ituphia  or  PhoebU;  but  Leake 
maintains  that  they  lepresent  Tricanna,  a  furtreM 
mentioned  by  Xcnophon.  (Ross,  Jieiten  im  Peh- 
jtonn**,  p  40;  Ln\ke,  P<'/'>/Mmn«naeifll|  p,  401.) 

BUPHKAS.  [Mt>sFNtA.] 

BUPORTHMUS  {a^witofiSnoi),  a  lofty  promon- 
tory of  ArRolis,  runninp  out  into  the  hea  near  Uer- 
miuoe.  On  it  was  a  temple  of  Demeier  and  her 
dancktar,  and  anelher  of  Ancna  Praniachonna*  Tha 
r..itiie  Bii]«  rthinus,  Leake  ob^cr^•t>,  Mt  ms  cle.irly  to 
point  to  Cape  MtaiJei  and  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween H  and  the  island /Mi.  (F)iiw.iLS4.§8; 
L«ike,  Pshjwwiiaai,  ^S84 ;  Bmqra,  JKmAowAw, 

p.  60.) 

BUPRA'SIUlt<BMMi^iCnor:  Elk  Bowpo^ic^r, 

Bowirpaffiot),  a  town  of  Elis,  ami  the  anrient  capital 
of  the  Epeii,  frcijucntly  iiientionod  by  Homer,  was 
aitnatad  near  the  left  bank  of  the  LarisBOs,  and  con- 
MNluently  upon  the  confines  of  Achaia.  The  town 
w&M  no  longer  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  ita 
name  was  sUIl  attached  to  a  district  on  the  left  hank 
uf  the  Lari«sus,  which  appeal*  firam  Stephanua  to 
have  borne  also  the  name  of  Bupnanoa.  (Horn.  IL 
ii.  615,  xi.  755,  xxiii.  631 ;  Strab.  viii.  pft  940,  845, 
949, 952,  357,  387;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.) 

BURA  (Bei^:  ^ll&.Bevpa7of ,  Borpiof).  a  town  of 
Adiaia,  and  one  ef  the  12  Aeliuean  i  ities,  .vitiuited  on 
a  height  40  stadia  from  the  aea,  and  SK.  of  UeUce.  1 1 
is  sad  to  faava  derived  its  name  from  Bora,  a  daug  h- 
ter of  Ion  and  Ht  lire.  Itn  name  weurs  in  a  line  of 
Aeschylos,  pmen-ed  by  Stniba  It  was  swallowed 
up  bj  the  earthqnaks,  nUdi  dsstrajwd  Heliee,  b.  c. 
373  [Hkucb],  and  all  its  inhahitants  jH-riNhcd  ex- 
cept those  who  were  absent  from  tho  town  at  the 
lime.  On  their  return  tbej  rebnilt  the  city,  which 
fiBS  visited  by  ini.T!,  who  mentions  ita  tempK^ 
of  Demeter,  Aphn^iite,  Eiloithyia  and  Isis.  Strabo 
relates  that  there  was  a  fountain  at  Bore  called  Sy- 
liaris,  from  whieh  the  river  in  Italy  deriTOd  its  name. 
On  the  revival  of  the  Achaean  Leafrne  in  B.C.  280, 
iSuni  was  jrovenied  by  a  tyrant,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants slew  in  275,  and  then  joined  tke  oonftdeiacjr. 
A  little  to  the  E.  of  Bnra  was  the  river  Btmlens; 
and  on  the  Imiiks  of  this  river,  between  Hura  and 
the  sea,  was  an  oracular  cavern  of  Heracles  sur- 
named  Bmdens.  (Herod.  L  145 ;  Pbl.  ii.  41 ; 
Strab.  pp.  386,  387,  and  .19  :  Hifxl.  xv.  48  ;  Paus. 
vii.  25.  §  8,  seq.)  The  ruins  of  Burn  have  been 
diseovwed  nearly  midway  between  tke  riTeis  of  Boh- 
hutia  (Cerynite^),  and  of  Kalnvryta  (Buniiens)  near 
TVapta.  (I.cake,  Morea,  vol.  iti.  p.  399,  PeU'pon- 
maiata,  987.)  Ovid  says  that  the  niins  of  Bura, 
like  thi»^'  of  Hfli'e,  weri-  still  to  he  seen  Jit  the  lx»t- 
tDQt  of  the  sea;  and  ^1^1V  in.-ikes  the  ^ame  a.v4.Ttiiin. 
(Ov.  Jfcl  XT.  293;  I'li'n.  ii.  94.)  Hence  it  has 
been  •Bp{>i«te<l  that  the  ancient  Bnra  stood  upon  the 
COMtyWKi  alter  its  destructiuu  was  rebuilt  inland; 


bat  neither  Pausanias  nor  Strabo  states  that  the 
ancient  ct^wason  the  coast,  and  their  weeds  render 
it  improbable.  /  *     .  /> 

BI  RAICUS.  [KfPM.]  -  '  '  •  /  ^ 
BUKCUANA  (Uoupxavis:  Boram),  callcd/f^'a- 
baria,  from  a  kind  of  wild  beana  fptrinx^  there, 
wa-H  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Am.asia  (A'm*), 
which  was  discovered  and  conquered  by  Drusus. 
(Strab.  Tit.  991  $  PHn.  iv.  97.)  [L.  &] 

HniDl'C.AI.A  or  HUIfDEGALA  {Bovp^iyaKat 
liiiiirdt  itnx  ur  Bunleaux),  the  chief  town  of  tho  Bi- 
turiLTi-^  Vivisri,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Goromu,  or, 
as  Stralw  (j).  190),  the  fir>t  writrr  who  iiiri)t!<tiiv  ttie 
plaee,  deseril^es  it,  on  the  :»»tuary  (Aim»  <H*cLKcuj(7a) 
of  the  Garonne,  which  ae>tuary  is  named  the  Gi- 
rande.  The  position  of  Burdigab  at  Bordeaux  is 
proved  by  the  varioos  roads  in  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  It  in.  which  ran  to  this  place  from  Medio* 
hinum  (Satates),  from  Vssnnaa  {Ptrigeia^  Aginnom 
(Affm),  and  mm  stfier  plaees.  It  was  the  em- 
jArium  or  {wrt  of  the  Bituri;;e.i  Vivisci,  ami  a  pUce 
of  |p«at  commerce  under  the  empire.  Ausonius,  a 
native  of  Bnrdigala,  wbo  lived  in  the  ibmib  osntniy, 
describe.s  it  in  his  little  poem  cntitle<l  "  Onlo 
bilium  Urbiom;"  and  though  he  describes  it  last,  ba 
deseribsi  it  mors  pMtiealarly  than  aiqr  of  the  raat 
Ansonius  b  oor  aothorily  fbr  ths  pronnndatiaa  «f 
tlie  name:  — 

"  Burdigala  est  natale  sdnm,  dementia  caeli 
Mitb  abi,  et  rigoas  bfga  indnlgcntia  tsnae.* 

It  was  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  at-ra  one 
of  the  schools  of  Gallia.  Ausonius  (Commem.  Prof. 
Burd.)  records  llie  fame  of  many  of  the  professors, 
but  they  are  all  rhetoriciajis  and  granunarians;  fbr 
rhetoric  and  gnunroatie,  as  the  terms  were  then 
nsed,  were  the  stmi  of  Gallic  education.  Tetricus 
assumed  the  purple  at  Burdigala,  having  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers  when  be  was  govemur 
of  Aquitania.  (Entrop.  ix.  lU.)  The  importance  of 
Burdigala  in  tlie  Iloman  j-crii*!  :i]'|K.irs  fii  in  the 
fact  of  its  having  the  title  of  kl^ropolis  of  Aquitania 
.Seeonda  (Metropolis  Civitss  Bnidc);aleMivm),  alitor 
the  division  of  Aquitani.!  into  several  provinces. 
Burdigala  was  taken  by  the  Vixigotlis,  and  it  was 
included  in  their  kingdom  during  their  dnmiaka 
in  the  south-west  of  <teil{  b«i  Totimm  was  thdr 

capital. 

Wo  know  little  of  Burdigala  except  fWni  the 
verses  of  Ausonius.  Me  describes  the  city  tm  qna- 
dniugular,  Witli  wails  and  very  lofty  towers.  The 
.-treets  iwe  Well  placed,  and  it  contained  large  open 
places  or  sqoarcs  (plaleac).  He  mentions  a  stream 
that  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  dty  into  the 
Garonne,  wide  enough  to  admit  ships  into  the  town 
when  the  tide  rose.  In  £Mt,  the  channd  of  this 
little  stream  was  converted  Into  a  dock ;  bntftdose 
not  exist  :,nw.  Ausnuius  mentions  a  fountain  named 
Divona,  which  supphed  the  dty  with  water.  Some 
traces  of  a  snbtemneoos  aqnednct  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Bordeaux,  a  short  distinre  from  the 
Portt  dAqmiaim  on  the  great  road  from  Bordeaux 
\»Ltmgcm.  The  only  lemaiiung  Boman  monvment 
at  Bonh-aux  is  the  .nmpliitheatrc  commonly  ralknl 
tiie  Arvnt4  or  the  Palaii  Gall  ten.  This  building 
had  externally  two  stories  surmounted  by  an  Attic, 
altogether  above  6.*)  ff«  t  hi^h.  The  len-^'th  of  the 
arena  was  about  240  English  feet,  and  tlie  width 
about  175  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  constrix  tions, 
which  supported  the  seats,  is  e.-stiniateii  at  about 
91  feet,  which  makes  tlie  extreme  kmgth  422  feet. 
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Of  the  two  grwt  entrances  at  each  extremity  of  the 
elliiwe,  the  wwtem  entrance  alone  remains,  and  it  is 
atill  cinnpli-te  (1.S42).  This  noble  edifice  has  been 
greatly  damaged  at  diffennt  tines,  and  i»  noir  in  a 
deplomble  oondition.  (KotiM  in  the  GMe  dv  Toy. 
Qgem'f  per  Kicliard  et  Ilucquart,  from  M.  (!<'  Cm- 
montb)  Another  Homan  edifice,  probabij  a  temple, 
ousted  tall  the  time  of  Louis  XIV^  when  it  was  de- 
inoliflicJ.  [G.  L.] 

fiUKGINA'TIUM  is  placed  bjrthe  Table  and  the 
Aniadne  Itin.  between  ColoniA  Tn^MW  end  AroMtio, 
or  Harenacio,  6  M.  P.  from  Arcnatio,  and  5  from 
Ciolonia.  It  is  penemllj  agreed  that  tliia  place  is 
represented  bj  Schenkentchanz,  at  the  p<jint  of  the 
Itifun'ation  of  the  Rhint  and  Waul  in  the  present 
kint:  Idiii  (if  the  Ni  tlierlands.  But  soiiio  getigraphers 
assij^'ii  I'tlitT  jjositions  to  l>iir;,nn.'itium.  [G.  L.] 
BUKGUNDlcyNES,  BUKGUNDII  (Bowpyoi/i'J*- 
£f(>,  l^upTfovvhot,  ^ovfryletut,  ^povyowSiHrtt, 
(^pevyoupioi),  are  mentioned  first  by  Pliny  (iv.  28) 
■8  a  bnuich  of  the  Vandals,  along  with  dhe  Verini, 
Carini,  and  Gnttones.  This  circumstance  proves 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Gothic  stock ;  a  fat  t  which 
is  aliM>  m-ognised  by  Zoaimos  (i.  87t  68),  Agathias 
(i.  3,  p.  19,  ed.  B(mn),  and  Ifanerthins  (Paneg.  ii. 
17).  But  this  view  is  in  ilirect  contradiction  to  the 
Statement  of  Ammiaans  Marcellintu  (xviiL  5),  who 
deelaies  tbem  to  be  desoendsnts  of  ueient  Boman 
F(  tilers,  riiul  of  Oiwins,  who  relates  that  Pnisua, 
after  salHiuing  tlie  interior  of  Gerroaoy,  established 
tbem  in  diili»icnt  camps;  that  thejr  f^nw  to^iether 
into  a  great  nation,  and  nn-cirod  their  nnnic  from  the 
fu't  that  they  inhabited  nuuieiuus  tuwiu>hip«,  called 
biinji.  The  dilliculty  arisil^r  fiwn  these  statements 
is  in<  reaseil  by  the  dilFerent  ways  in  "  liirh  the  name 
VA  written,  it  beconiinj::  a  (|m'>t:oii  wLlIIut  uU  the 
names  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  belong  to  one 
or  to  different  pcopl«.  Thus  much,  at  any  rnte, 
seems  beyond  a  duubt,  that  a  branch  of  the  Vauiial 
or  Gothic  race  bore  tlie  name  of  Burgundbns.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Bu- 
gnntes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §§  15.  18)  as 
occupying  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and 
Viadus  are  the  same  as  the  Boigundiones.  Thai. 
they  dwelt  en  and  abent  the  VistDbi  is  clear  also 
from  the  statement,  that  F.x^tiila,  king  of  tlio  Gojii.lae 
about  the  Carpathians,  almost  destroyed  the  Bur<> 
gnndionee.  (Jemand.  ZDs  RA,  <vom.  17 
Ibmert  Paneg.  ii.  17;  Z'jsini.  i.  68.)  It  is?  accord- 
ingly a  fact  bcyuud  all  doubt,  that  the  Burgundians 


were  a  Gothic  (leople  dwelluig  in  the  ooontry  between 

the  Viadus  and  tlic  Vi.stula. 

But  biside^s  ilie,so  iHirtl I -eastern  Burgundians, 
others  («  rur  in  the  west  as  neighbours  of  the  Ale- 
mnnni,  without  its  being  possible  to  say  wliat  con- 
nection existed  between  tlieui;  for  hi.story  afforcis  no 
infonnatkn  to  bow  they  came  into  the  aoath-west 
of  Germany,  where  we  find  tbem  in  a.  i>.  289. 
(Mamert.  Paneg.  i.  5.)  At  that  time  they  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  country  aboat  the  Upiicr  Maine, 
and  wen  athmxl  up  tbe  emperor  Valentinian 
against  the  Alsmanni,  with  whom  they  were  often  at 
war.  (An, III.  M,i:c.  .vxviii.  5;  comp.  xviii.  2.)  An 
amy  of  8U,U00  Hurgundiaas  tlicn  appeared  on  the 
Bhtne,  bat  without  producing  any  pemuuient  nsnlti, 
for  tlu-y  ilid  not  olitain  any  M'ttlenients  tlii're  until 
the  time  of  Stihco,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
oommotien  of  the  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Saevi  ai^ahist 

Oaul.  (Oros.  vii.  :VJ.)  In  llif  year  412,  .lovinu.s 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Mayence,  partly  tiiruugh 
tha  adiMnee  of  tba  BugnidMn  hug  Qonthahar. 


BUSIRIS 

The  year  after  this  they  crossed  over  to  tho  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  for  a  time  their  further 
progress  wa.s  cliei  kod  by  Ai-tius.  (Siduo.  ApolUn. 
Com.  TiL  23^.)  Bat  notwitiistandmg  mai^  and 
bloody  defeats,  in  one  of  which  theur  king  Gunthahar 
wa.s  slain,  the  Hurgundians  advanced  into  Gaul,  and 
soon  adopted  Chriatiaoity.  (Oros.  L  c.  \  Socrates,  vii. 
30.)  They  eatabfished  themselves  aboat  the  western 
»lo}<e  of  tlie  Aljjs.  and  founded  a  powerful  kinfrdoni. 

Although  histofy  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
manner  in  whtdi  the  Boignndians  came  tobe  in  the 
.south-west  of  Gennany,  yet  one  of  two  things  must 
have  been  the  case,  dthsr  they  had  migrated  thither 
finom  the  cast,  or  dso  the  nana,  bdag  an  appellative, 
was  given  to  two  different  German  peoples,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  living  in  burgi  or  burghs. 
(Comp.  Zeuss,  Die  /JeuUc/ia)  v.  d.  Xiu  h/tar  Stantme^ 
p. 443,  full.;  V.  WerselH',  I'oUer  u.  Volkerbuini.  ]>. 
2.^6.  foil. ;  Latham,  on  Tacit.  Genn.  Epileg.  j>.  Iv. 
foil.)  [L.  S.]  f^fr' 

BUmi  or  BURI  (Boupei,  BoiV^i),  a  (^m  an 
people,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {i,trin. 
43)  in  connection  with  the  Mar»ignj,  Gothuii,  and  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  Maroomanni  and  Qoadi.  (I'tol. 
ii.  11.  §20;  DionCaaK.fanriil8;  JnL GapitoL  Jul 
Pkilos.  22.)  \Vc  !:iiist  therefore  smpoie  that  the 
Bniii  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Muoomanni  and 
Qoadi,  where  they  seem  to  have  extended  as  6r  aa 
the  Vistula.  In  the  war  of  Trajan  against  the  Da- 
cians,  the  Bnhi  were  liis  allies  (Uion  Cass.  Izviii.  8); 
in  the  time  efM.Am«liw,tliqrBhBwiBa  sided  with 
the  Romans,  while  they  are  said  to  have  l>e<'n  cini- 
stantly  at  war  widi  the  Quadi  (Ixxi.  18).  In  the 
peace  concluded  by  Commodaa  with  the  Marcomanni 
.and  Quadi.  the  Burii  are  expres.«>Iy  mcnti-'msl  a.i 
fnends  of  the  Romans  (Ixxii.  2).  lUit  thLs  iVi.-niily 
relation  between  them  and  the  Romans  was  not  with- 
out mterruj  it  ions  (Ixxii.  3;  Jul.  Capit. /.  c).  I*to» 
Icmy,  who  culU  them  Aouytoi  Bot)po<,  seeine  to  con- 
aider  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Lygian  race,  while 
Tacittis  r^ards  tbem  as  a  bnmch  of  the  Suevi. 
(Zcuss,  ZHs  DmtttdUm  «.  i.  NaiManUmme,  pp. 
1S6,  458:  Wilhclm,  Gei-vinnien,  p.  246.)    [L.  S.] 

BURNUM,  a  town  of  Liboroia  in  lllyricnm,  of 
nocertafn  site.   (PUo.  iiL  91.  a.  S6;  Tah.  Pent) 

I  I  KSAO,  BUBSAVOLEMSES.  [Aonrao. 

BURUNCUS,  a  aiatlen  en  the  bft  bank  of  the 

Rhine,  In-tween  Cologne  and  Novesium(iVsiM.O.  Tl»e 
first  place  on  the  rood  to  JS'ovesinm  from  t'oUtgne^ 
in  the  Antonine  Ititt.  is  Domomapros,  then  Boruncne, 

and  then  Novesium.  But  I)'Aiivi!Ie  ingeniously 
attempts  to  show  that  Dumomagus  xmd  Burunt  its 
should  dnnge  plaees  in  the  old  md  book,  and  thus 
Bumnrus  may  t>e  at  }yor{ngefi  or  n<'«r  it.  Smie 
of  these  ob-scure  jx»>itioiis  not  wortli  the  trouble  of 
inquiry,  especially  when  we  obsen-c  that  three  critics 
differ  from  D'An^ilIc,  and  each  diffiaca  from  the  other 
as  to  the  site  of  Bumncus.  £Q.  L.} 

BUSAE.  [BuDii.] 

BUSI  RIS  (Boiifripts,  Herod,  i.  59, 61, 165 ;  Strab. 
xTti.  p.  802 ;  Pint.  It.  et  (Mr.  90;  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  51 ; 
Plin.  V.  9.  *.  1 1 :  Hierocl.  p.  725;  isteph.  B.  t.  v.: 
Eth.  Bowtptrns),  tbe  modem  JBiunr  or  Ahotitir, 
of  which  oonndenible  rains  are  still  extant>  was  tbe 
chief  town  of  the  nonie  I!u>ii-ite<.  in  Il^'vpt,  and 
stood  of  Sais,  near  the  I'hatuilic  moutii  and  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  town  and  nome 
of  Busiris  were  allotted  to  the  Ilennotyhian  di\i>i'in 
of  tlie  Egyptian  militia.  It  was  regarded  as  tsov  ul' 
the  HrthplaosB  of  Oririsi  ai  f  irtiHja,  tQmdti^icany^ 

,  .  ; 
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the  nam«  itself  implies.  Thr  feAtlval  of  Is'u  at  Ba- 
■iris  came  nest  in  splendour  and  importance  to  that 
of  Artemis  at  Babastis  in  the  Egyptian  caientiar. 
The  temple  of  bis,  indeed,  with  the  hamlet  which 
sprang  up  around  it,  ?tood  prolwbly  at  a  Bhort  dis- 
taiice  without  the  walls  of  Busiris  itself,  for  Pliny 
(7.  IfL  s.  11^  mentions  "  Isidis  oppidum "  in  the 
neiiihbourhood  of  the  town.  The  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ple are  still  \asible,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Ahovsir,  at 
the  hamlet  of  BaJibtyt.  (Pococke,  Travels,  toI.  L 
p.  34i  Minutoli,  p. 304.) 

Busiris  was  aim)  the  name  of  a  town  in  Middle 
Egypt,  in  the  neif^hboarhood  of  Memphis  and  the 
(imtt  Pyramid.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modem 
Tillage  of  Abotmr  in  that  district.  There  are  con- 
siderable catacombs  near  the  ancient  town  (Pliny 
xxxvi.  L2-  8.  16):  indeed  to  the  S.  of  Busiris  one 
giwt  cemetery  appears  to  have  stretched  over  the 
plaiiL  The  Heptanoniite  Busiris  was  in  fact  a  hamlet 
standing  at  one  extremity  of  the  necropolis  of  Mem> 
phw.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTADAE,  a  demos  of  Attica,  of  uncertain  site. 
[See  p.  333i  Na  3aJ 

BUTIIOE  or  BUIUA  (BwfltJij,  Steph.  B.  *.  p.; 
Scrlai,  p.  2 ;  Bntua,  Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  2fij  Boi/\oi«o, 
an  error  for  Bovrova,  Ptol.  ii.  UL  §  ^ :  A'M.  Bow- 
tfooTof :  Budna),  a  town  of  Dalmatia  in  Illyricum, 
aaid  to  have  been  fotuidcd  by  CadmuH,  aAor  he  bad 
tniiinrated  from  Thebes  and  taken  up  his  residence 
among  the  Illyrian  tribe  of  the  Knchelees. 

BUTHKUTUM  (hov9f>wT6v,  Strab.,  Ptol.;  Bow- 
Bparros,  Steph.  B. :  /.VA.  BovOptirios^  a  town  of 
Tbe^protia  in  Epiras,  was  situated  upon  a  peninsula 
at  the  head  of  a  salt-water  lake,  which  is  connected 
with  a  bay  of  the  sea  by  means  of  a  river  three  or 
fiMir  miles  in  length.  This  lake  is  now  called  Vutzin- 
drii,  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Pr.ix>- 
VKS  (n>;Aw8iif),  from  its  muddy  waters;  for  though 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  give  the  name  of  Pelodes  only 
to  the  harbonr  (Ai^V),  there  can  bo  little  doubt 
that  it  belonged  to  the  lake  as  well.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
3^4;  Ptol.  iii.  LiL  §  4;  called  na\6<it  by  Appian, 
Ii.  C.  V.  55.)  The  bay  of  the  sea  with  which  the 
lake  of  Vutzmdro  is  connected  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  bay  of  Huthrotum,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
witl>  the  inland  lake  Pelodes.  The  hay  of  Huthro- 
tum was  bounded  on  the  north  by  tlie  promontory 
Posidium. 

Buthrutam  is  said  to  bare  been  founded  by  He- 
lenus,  the  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrlius. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  visiting  Hclenus  at  tliis 
place,  and  iinding  him  married  to  Andromache. 
(V'irg.  Aem.  iii.  291,  seq.;  Ov.  Met.xiu.  720.)  Vir- 
gil describes  Butlirotum  a.H  a  lufty  city  ("  ceUam 
Buthroti  ascendimus  nrbem  "),  resembling  Troy:  to 
the  river  which  flowed  from  the  lake  into  the  sea 
Helenns  IumI  given  the  name*  of  Simois,  and  to  a  dry 
torrent  that  of  Xaiithus.  But  its  resemblance  to 
Troy  seems  to  have  \yefn  purely  imaginary ;  and  the 
epithet  of  "  lofty  "  cannot  be  applied  with  any  pro- 
priety to  Buthrotum.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
Caesar  aAed  he  ha<l  taken  Oricum  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
16);  and  it  had  become  a  Itoman  colony  as  early  as 
tlie  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  L  e. ;  Plin.  iv.  L  s.  1.) 
Atticns  had  an  estate  at  Bnthrotuin.  {Cic  ad  AU. 
iv.  8,  ad  Fam.  xvi. 

"  The  ruins  of  Buthrotnm  occupy  a  peninsulit 
which  is  bounded  on  the  weiitem  side  by  a  small  btiy 
in  the  lake,  and  is  surrounded  from  the  north  to  the 
suutlt-east  by  tlic  m-inditigs  of  the  river  ju^t  above  its 
IMUC.    The  walls  uf  the  Boiuau  colony  still  exist  in 


the  whole  circumference,  which  is  about  a  mile,  and 
arc  mixed  with  remains  both  of  later  and  of  IlcUcnio 
work,  showing  that  the  city  always  occupied  the 
same  site.  The  citadel  was  towards  the  bay  of  the 
lake,  where  the  side  of  the  peninsula  is  the  highest 
and  steepest."  (Leake,  Morlhem  Greece,  vol.  L 
p.  99^  seq. ;  comp.  Prukesch,  Benkuntrdwjk.  vol.  L 
p.  22,  seq.) 

BU'TICUS  LACUS  (^  Bowtik^  A.Vri»,  Strab. 
zvii.  p.  802),  was  one  of  the  bgoons  formed  by  the 
Nile  near  its  junction  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Butic  Lake,  the  modem  Burlot,  was  northward 
of  the  town  of  Bntos,  and  contained  the  islet  of 
Chemmis  or  Chembia,  from  which  the  non>e  Chem- 
mites  derived  its  appellation.  (Steph.  B.  p.  690). 
Tliis  island  which  at  one  time  was  said  to  be  float  - 
ing, was  the  original  site  of  the  temple  of  Buto,  since 
hero  Isis  took  refuge  when  pursued  by  Typhon. 
(Anton.  Lib.  Melam.  Fab.  28^        [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTOS,  or  BUTO  (foi>roj,  Herod,  ii.  59^  63^ 
15.5;  Bot/Tw,  Steph.  B.  p.  183,  ».v.:  Kth.  Bovrios, 
BowTofTTfi,  BoirroiTT)f),  was  the  capital  town,  or 
according  to  Henxiian,  merely  the  principal  vilUge 
of  tlie  Delta,  which  Herodotus  (I.  c.)  calls  the  Cheni- 
mite  nome ;  Ptolemy  the  Phthenothite  {^tpirrris, 
iv.  5.  §  48)  and  Pliny  (v.  a.  s.  1 1)  Ptcnetlia.  Butos 
stood  on  the  Sebennytic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  its 
month,  and  on  the  douthem  shore  of  the  Butic  Lake. 
(Bowrofl)  Xlfiyif,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  The  towr. 
was  celebrated  for  its  monolithite  temple  (Herod,  ii. 
15.5)  and  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto  (Aelian.  V. 
Hist.  ii.  41),  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Lcto 
or  I^tona.  A  yearly  feast  was  held  there  in  honour 
of  the  goddess.  At  Butos  there  was  also  a  sanctuary 
of  A]Mtllo  (Horns)  and  of  Artemis  (Bubastis).  It  is 
the  modem  Kem  Katir.  (Champollion,  lEgypte, 
vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  The  name  Buto  (Bowrw)  of  the 
Greeks  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Muth  or  Muut, 
which  is  one  of  the  appellations  of  Isis,  as  "  Mother 
of  the  World."  (Plut.  J$.  tt  Otir.  18^  38^  l  lie 
shrewraouse  was  worshipped  at  Butos.  (Herod,  ii. 
67.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

BU'TRIIJM  (Bothpiov),  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisjw- 
dana,  placed  by  Strabio  on  the  road  from  Kavenm  to 
Altiimin.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pent.,  which 
places  it  6  miles  fix>m  Ravenna:  Pliny  also  Miys  that 
it  was  near  the  &ea-coast,  and  calls  it  an  Umbrian 
city.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says  it  was  a  colony 
or  dependency  of  Ravenna.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Plin. 
iii.  15^20;  Steph.  By z.  t.v.BovTpiov;  Tab.  Peut.) 
No  remains  of  it  are  extant,  and  its  site  cannot  b«) 
identified :  there  is  a  place  still  called  Budrio  about 
112  miles  NE.  of  Bologna,  but  this  is  much  too  fur 
from  the  sea-coast:  the  nncient  Butrium  must  have 
been  near  the  entrance  of  the  laguiies  of  Comacc/ih. 
The  Butrium  mentioned  by  Ptolciny  (iii.  L  §  31 ) 
.■unong  tiie  cities  of  the  Ccnomani,  in  conjunction 
with  Tridentum,  must  have  been  quite  a  different 
place.  [E.  B.] 

BUTU.A.  [BiTiioF..] 

BUTUNTL'.M  (BuTovriitit:  Eth.  Butnntinensis : 
Bitonio).  an  inland  city  of  Apulia,  distant  L2  miles 
W.  from  Barium,  .ind  about  a  from  the  sea.  From 
its  {xwition  it  must  certainly  have  belonged  to  the 
Peucetian  district  of  Apulia,  though  reckoned  by 
Pliny,  as  well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniamm,  among  the 
cities  of  Calabria  (Plin.  iii.  LL  s,  16i  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  262).  It  is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on 
the  nind  from  Barium  to  Canusium,  12  M.  P.  from 
Barium  and  U  from  Rubi.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  117;  Itin. 
liicr.  p.  609.)  No  mention  uf  it  is  fuuud  in  history, 
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hni  !tK  rojns  attf^t  tlint  It  mn^t  havp  hocn  in  early 
times  a  pl:»cc  itf  some  imp<»rtano\  Tlu-j  bear  the 
Greek  lejrend  BTTONTINAN,  and  the  types  indicate 
n  rinnpsion  with  Tnrcntum.  (K<  kln«l,  vol.  i.  ji.  144: 
Alilliiipcn,  Xum.  de  UtalU,  p.  1  jO.)  [K.  II.  15.J 
BUXENTUM,  caUad  by  the  Greeks  PYXI  S 
(Uv^ovt:  Ptolemy  howew  writes  the  name  Bov^tv- 
To¥:  Eth.  Uv^ovvnos,  Rjxentinus:  PoUca»tro\  a 
rity  on  the  W.  crvi^t  of  I.ticania,  oa  the  Gnlf  wm 
kiMiwn  as  the  GvUo  di  FoUca$lro,  which  appaan  to 
have  been  in  aocwnt  times  called  the  Gvlf  of  Latis. 
'I  lie  Homan  and  Grwlc  fomis  of  the  name  are  evi- 
dently n-lnted  in  the  same  nuuioer  aa  Acragas  and 
j\.;ri;c(>ntum,  Selintts  and  Sellmmtlttin,  All 
.iiitliors  aRrec  in  n-jircM'nting  it  as  a  Greek  colony. 
According  to  the  received  account  it  was  founded  as 
late  as  B.  c  470  bj  a  00I007  from  Rbefimn,  sent 
ont  by  Micythus,  the  suoccnor  of  Anaxihtis.  (I>i'id. 
xi  59;  Strab.  vi.  p. 253;  Steph.  B.  $.v.  Tlv^oi>s.)  Uut 
from  coins  still  extant,  of  a  rtrj  ancient  style  of 
fihrir.  with  the  nanio  of  Pyxns  (nTHOEl)  OO  the 
one  ^ide,  and  that  of  Siris  on  the  other,  it  b  erident 
that  there  muxt  have  been  a  Greek  city  there  at  an 
earlier  jieriLHl.  which  wrus  either  n  rnloiiy  of  Siris,  or 
'•'*»7of  kindred  origin  with  it.  (Eckhel,  vul.  i.  p.  151; 
•XMIIUniien,  Numitmatique  de  l  ltalU,  p.  41.)  The 
i'-.S  colony  of  Micythus  according;  to  Strabo  did  not  last 
Ion;; :  and  we  hear  no  more  oif  Pjxas  until  after  the 
conquest  of  Lucania  by  the  Komons,  who  in  B.C.  197 
selected  it  as  the  sita  of  one  of  the  oolooies  which 
they  determined  to  ertabKsh  fai  Setrthem  Italy.  The 
settlement  wa.s  not  however  actually  nimle  till  three 
years  afterwards,  and  in  b.c.  186  it  was  already 
reported  to  be  deeeited,  and  a  fresh  body  of  eoknista 
va>  .«!<'nt  there.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29,  xxxiv.  42,  45, 
xxxix<  22 ;  Veil.  Pat.  L  15.)  No  eabeequent  mentioa 
of  it  is  ftand  in  history,  and  it  seems  to  have  never 
been  a  place  of  much  iinpirtance,  thon;:h  it.s  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  municipal  town  uf  Lucania  is 
attfated  by  the  geopvphers  as  well  as  by  the  Liber 
Culoniannn,  when-  the  "  at^er  Buxentinus"  is  erro- 
ne"U>lv  inclu'lej  in  the  province  of  the  Bruttii. 
fPlin.'iii.  5.  s.  10:  Str.ub.  vi.  p.  '2f^?^■,  Mela  IL  4; 
I'tol.  iii.  1.  §  8;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  It  ftpf«ears  to 
h.ive  xtill  K>en  the  see  of  a  b^^hop  as  late  a.s  a.d.  501. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.375.) 

Strubo  tells  iia  (/.  c.)  that  beskles  the  city  there 
wa-i  a  promontory  and  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  the  river 
which  fiows  near  the  modem  city  of  Poiictutro  being 
still  called  die  BImmnIo.  The  promontory  is  pro. 
bably  the  one  now  ralle«l  Capo  deglilnfnschi,  which 
bounds  the  Utdf  of  PolicaMtro  on  the  W.  Cluverioa 
speain  of  tho  Testify  of  an  ancient  city  as  still 
vi^ilile  at  PoUcoAtro:  but  no  ruins  appear  to  be  now 
extant  there:  and  the  only  ancient  remains  are  two 
inscriptlensof  the  reign  of  Tiberias.  Tberais,  how. 
CTOr,  little  d  nibtth.at  Policnstro,  the  name  of  which 
dates  from  about  the  1 1th  century,  occupies  nearly, 
if  not  predsdy,  the  site  Buxentum.  (Olinper.  /to/. 
J.  1261 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  aT.*}.) 

The  coin  uf  I'yxus  above  alluded  to,  is  figured 
Wider  SlRi.<t.  [B>  H.  B.3 

BU7-ARA.  [MAlTlETAIttA.] 

BYBLUS  (BviKot,  Steph.  B.;  BiSXos,  Zoe-im.  i. 
58:  EtkBve\iot,  Bie\ioi,  LXX.;  Ptol.  v.  15; 
Plin.  T.  20;  Pomp.  Mel.i.  12.  §  3;  UierocL;  Geofj. 
l£av. :  Jubeil).  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  seated  on  a  rising 
ground  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Ldanon,  Itetween 
Sidao  and  the  Promontory  Tbeoproeopon  (jBtov  9p6- 
tfervor).   (Strab.  xn.  p.  755.)    U  was  celabntcd 


for  the  hirlh  and  worship  of  Adonis  or  Syrian  Tlinm- 
muz.  (  KiLstat  h.  ad  Dionyt.  v.  9 1 2 ;  Xoonos,  JHuitgt. 
iii.  V.  1 09 ;  Strab.  Le.)  "  The  huid  of  the  GiUitca,* 
with  all  I^baiion.  w:w  ajwi^nied  to  the  Israelites 
{Josh.  xiii.  5),  but  they  never  got  posscsj^ion  of  iu 
The  Giblites  are  mentioncil  as  "  stonesquarcrs " 
(1  Kingg,  V.  18),  and  supjili.-d  cnulkers  for  the  Ty- 
nan fleet  {EzeL  xxvii.  9).  Enylat,  king  of  Byblns, 
when  he  learnt  that  his  town  was  in  the  pn^dession 
of  Alezander,  came  np  with  his  Tesaels,  and  joined 
the  Macedonian  fleet.  (Arrian,  Atud>.  ii.  15.  §  8, 
20.  §  I.)  Bybliis  seems  afterwards  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  petty  despot,  as  Pompey  is  de- 
scribed as  giving  it  freedom,  by  beheading  Uie  tyrant. 
(Strab.  /.  c.)  This  town,  under  the  name  of  (iiblah 
fAbulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  94;  Schulteas  Index  ViL  Sa^ 
tad,  $.  r.  Sjibtia),  after  having  been  the  sea  of  a 

bishop,  f'll  under  Moslem  nile.  The  name  uf  the 
modern  town  b  Jubeil,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  wall 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  drctunference,  ap- 
firirently  i'<f  l!ie  time  of  the  Cni.«ade5.  Crhe>n«'y, 
ExpfiL  Knphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  453.)  It  cantuins  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  thoUre:  the  "  cavea" 
is  nearly  jx>rfect,  with  it-*  concentric  ranks  of  .•icat'*, 
divided  by  their  "  prnot  inctionea,"  "  cunei,''  &c., 
quite  di.>tingui.«hablc  (Thomson.  BibL  Ssero,  Tol. 
V.  p.  259.)  Many  fragmmts  of  fine  granite  co- 
lumns are  lying  abont  (Barlchardt,  Syria,  p.  1 80.) 
Byblos  was  the  birthphce  of  Philon,  who  translated 
Sanchnnlathon  into  Greek.  The  onna  of  Byblus 
have  ftvquently  the  type  of  Aatartt;  alaacf  Isis,  who 
came  here  in  search  of  the  body  of  Osiria.  (Edtbsl, 
vol.  iii.  p.  359.) 

(Winer,  Reei  IF3rfhwl,«.9.;  BoMnmlHIer,  BW. 
AU.  vol.  ii.  pt.  I,  p.  17;  Mim^ik  fAcad.  dts  Ihjh-t. 
Tol.  xxxiv.  p.  252.)  [£.  B.  J.J 

BYBLOS  (BMAm,  Staph.  B.  «. ». ;  Ctesias,  ap. 
Phot.  Uibl.  cl.  Bekker,  p.  33 .  Eth.  ByMii.-.x),  a 
town  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  modem  BloML  BybloawiaantadfaithenaniMn, 
and,  as  its  nanie  imports,  was  in  the  centn-  of  a  tract 
where  the  Byblus  or  Papyni';  pl.itit  —  Cyjicrus  {«- 
pyrus  of  Linnaans,  the  Cvjr  j  Anti4uorum  of  re- 
cent botanists — grew  in  abundance.  Tlie  root  of 
the  byblus  funiislie<l  a  coars*e  article  of  food,  which 
the  Greeks  riiliculcd  the  Egyptians  fur  eating. 
(AeschyL  Suppl.  768.)  Its  leaves  and  rind  were 
manufactured  into  nndals  and  girdles  for  the  in- 
ferior order  of  Egyptian  priests,  and  into  sailcloth 
ibr  the  Nile-barge's  (  I  heopbr.  HiiL  Pkmk  iv.  8); 
while  its  fibres  and  |ielltc]es  were  wraoght  into  the 
r(  lr  !irate<l  |iap\rus,  which,  until  it  w.xs  siiiNT.M>!f  I 
by  cotton  paper  or  parchment  about  the  eleventh 
century  a.  d.,  formed  a  principal  artida  of  Egyptian 
ex|x)rt,  and  the  writing  material  of  the  civili.-ed 
world.  Pliny  (xiii.  11.  s.  12)  has  left  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  manofiietiDO,  and  Casaiodoraa 
(^Epitt.  xi.  38)  a  ponij»»ii.s  paue'jyrir  nf  the  P,i|iyrii!< 
or  Byblus  plant.  Its  liistory  is  aLso  well  desmfiod 
by  I'rosper  Alpinos,  in  hia  work  "de  Medicina 
AcL'vpt  i. Tuni."  £W.  B.  D.] 

BVCK,  BVCKS.  [BfCE.] 

BYLAZO'KA  (BuAdCwpa:  Vele^,  or  Vdeuo), 
the  greatest  city  of  Paeonia  in  M.acedonia,  was  js- 
tuated  on  the  Upjwr  Axius,  and  near  the  pasMs  lead- 
ing from  the  country  of  the  Durd.ani  into  .Macedonia. 
(PoL  T.  97 :  Liv.  xUv.  26;  Leake,  Nortkam  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  470.)  It  waa  •  diflennt  pboa  from  tha 
re.videiire  <4  thaPaflomaa  ktngsontliirhrir  Aa^cu. 
rAsTYcca.] 

BYLLIS.  [BtiAa.] 
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BYBSA. 

r.mSA.  [CAnxiiAGo.] 
BVSNAKI  (JRvaraioi,  Steph.  t.  v.),  a  tribe  of  Be- 
bnrreK.    fKKBRTCCS.]  [G.  L.] 

'H  VZACK'N  A.  [  li  YZAriirji.] 
BVZACil.  rBTZAciLX.J 
BYZA'CIUM,  BYZACE'NA  npopravineui: 
liv(dKiof.  I'nK-oj).  B.  V.  ii.  23,  </r  A<<K  vi.  6;  1} 
Bw^'oicia,  Stepb.  B.,  it  BvaauTn.  I'olyb.  iii.  23,  ij 
Bw(Mr)ff  yiffWt  l^^ybw  <ip.  Sti>iili.  H.;  V  hvCan^ris 
X»pa.  rtol.  iv.  3.  5}  2f. :  /T^A.  BiJ(.W»?.  Bi'^iiKio*, 
&>trab.  ii.  p.  131,  BuiavTjfoi,  l<y/.atii,  Hyzaceni),  a 
district  of  N.  Africa,  Ijrin^  to  the  S.  of  Zk.i'oitana, 
ami  fttmiirii;  juirt  of  the  C  iitlKT'inian  territory,  af- 
tfrwarils  the  S.  jart  of  the  Koiu.ui  proviucc  of  Afriai, 
ami  at  liist  a  distinct  pn>viiut\ 

In  the  cxai  t  {losition  of  tlie  later  Bjiadom,  Ife- 
rodotns  (iv.  194,  19.'))  phices  a  Libyan  peopla  called 
the  Grzantect  (r«Ca»T«i,  others  read  Ziynnti), 
«bo  pQsaesaed  tbe  art  of  makini;  artificial  hooey,  io 
addition  to  the  plentiful  supply  ftirnished  hf  the 
bees  of  the  country,  ami  w  ho  j.;iinteil  themselves  red, 
aad  ate  apea,  wbicb  were  ubundatit  in  tbeir  inoon- 
tatna.  (Comp.  Endoxiia  ap.  Apol.  liyre.  de  MinJb. 
p.  3S.)  They  dwelt  oj.jMisite  to  the  i.-laiid  of  Cy- 
rauiiis,  wlucb,  from  tbe  description  of  Herodotus, 
eao  be  nana  other  thin  Cendtu  (ffinrfcmiA).  Thus 
tht  ir  jxisition  corresptmds  exat  tly  with  that  of  By- 
sauuin,  a  diatrict  still  fainoas  for  \U  natural  honey, 
and  when^  a*  hi  other  parta  of  Tmm,  a  sort  of 
aitifinal  honey  is  made  from  the  date-pahn:  nww- 
kcja,  too,  ai-e  numerona  in  its  mountainous  parts. 
As  to  the  name,  the  biter  writers  phice  the  Byumtcs 
(<T  Byza'  ii  in  tlie  Siime  position,  and  S;t  [ihamib  {s.  r. 
Bi-ioyrtj)  exprejisly  charj;es  licnxlotua  witii  an 
error  in  writing  ri'<,o»Tr«j  for  Bw^oiTff,  There  is, 
therefore,  Uttie  doubt  that  in  the  name  of  thi^ 
Libyan  people  we  have  tlie  origin  of  that  of  Ryza- 
duin.  The  limits  of  Byzacitun  under  tbe  Cartha- 
fpohUM,  and  its  relation  to  tbe  rest  of  their  territory, 
have  been  explained  under  Afkica  (p.  68,  b.);  and 
the  same  article  traces  the  political  changes,  by  which 
tbe  name  obtained  a  wider  rocaiiing,  doim  to  the 
ccmsUtutkn  of  tiie  separate  prarbee  of  Byaadnra, 
or  the  I'pjvincia  Byzaci  iia,  as  an  iiiij>erial  prr>vince, 
goremed  by  a  consabuis,  with  Uadrametum  for  its 
capitaL  Tiiis  cepstitntfan  is  aaaifnied  to  Diocletian, 
OD  tba  anlhority  of  inscriptions  which  mention  the 
Pbov.  Vau  BrasACEHA  as  early  as  a.  o.  321 
(Grater,  pp.  968,  Na  I,  363,  Nea.  1,  8;  Orelli, 
N  «  1079.  3058,  3672).  This  province  contained 
the  ancient  diA~trict  of  Brzacium,  on  the  E.  coa.st, 
a  part  of  the  Emporia  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  W. 
of  these  the  inl.and  n-^rion  which  oritrinaily  Ix-lon^eil 
to  Xumidia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the 
M<tliterninean  and  Lesser  S3rrti8 ;  on  the  N.  it  was 
divided  from  Zeu^itana  by  a  line  nearly  eoiiieiding 
Willi  the  {jarallel  of  30*^  N.  lat.;  on  the  W.  from 
Kumidia  by  a  S.  branch  of  the  Ba^da.s;  on  the 
SE.  from  Tripolitana,  by  the  river  Triton;  while  on 
the  S.  and  SW.  tbe  deserts  about  tbe  basin  of  the 
Paloa  Tritonis  fonned  a  natural  boundary.  The 
limitB  are  aooiewhat  iodefioite  in  a  general  descrip- 
tiea,  Imt  they  can  be  determined  with  tolerable 
cx:iftne!<s  by  the  li  t.-  of  places  in  tlie  early  eccle- 
aiastical  reoords,  which  mention  no  leas  than  115 
biahaii^  am  in  th«  prorinea  in  the  fifth  century. 
{Sot it.  Prov.  Afr.,  Biickinp,  JV. 2>.  Tol. ii.  pp.  615, 
toil.)  Among  its  chief  citiea  ivara,  oo  the  i». 
coast,  beginning  firom  the  Leeeer  ^rrtia,  Th«mac, 
Achilla,  TuAi-srs,  Lkitis  Minok,  IJi  simna, 
Uadrumktum,  the  ca^Htal:  audi  iu  the  iu- 
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terixr,  Assitr^ve,  TiTt'A  TKnEntNTHiXA.  Si'Pii- 
TULA,  THvaoKus,  CjnTSA,  besides  Tiiblkptk,  and 
TiiBVBBTB,  which,  aeeoiding  to  the  ddcr  dSvisioii, 
bclon<:ed  to  NfMiniA.  [P>  ^3 

BVZANTES.  [Byzacium.] 
BTZA'NTIUH  [CoMarAMTtitopoLia.] 
BYZOES  (BvCnp*f),  ■  nation  in  l'(»nfns.  St*, 
phanos  («.  v.),  who  mentions  the  Byzeres,  adds  that 
tliere  is  a  Bv(inM«br  ^iju^*'.  whence  tra  might  infer 
that  the  Byzeres  were  on  the  ctmst,  or  at  ]ea.-t 
sesstd  a  place  on  the  cuust.  Strabo  (p.  549)  iin  n- 
tions  several  saflga  tribes  which  occupied  Xhti  inte- 
rior above  Trapezus  and  Phamacia — the  Tiljareni, 
the  Ciieldati,  the  ^^anni  who  were  once  called  Ma- 
crones,  and  OtbeiB.  He  add<<,  that  some  nf  the.»c 
barbarians  were  called  Byzeres ;  but  he  does  nut 
say,  as  some  interpret  his  words,  that  these  Byzeres 
were  the  satne  as  the  Heptacometac.  Diouysius 
(Per»B^.  765)  mentions  the  Brieres  in  the  same 
▼erse  with  the  Beeheires  or  Be<£iri.   The  name  of 

the  people  must  have  Ih  >  ii  well  known  as  it  occurs 
in  MeU  (i.  19),  and  in  I'liny  (vi.it);  but  there  are 
no  neana  of  wih^  their  ^tion  more  peciaely  than 
Strabo  has  done^  [G.L.] 


CA^BALRra  [Caraus.] 

CA'BALI.S  (Ka^aAt'i,  Ka«aAX.'j,  KofoAia:  Fth. 
KaSoAtuf,  Ka^oAioi),  a  (people  of  Abia  Minor. 
Herodotus  (iii.  90)  mentions  theCalialii  in  the  same 
noine  (the  sj-cond)  with  the  ^Iy^i,  Lyiii,  La.sonii, 
ami  liygeuneis.  He  plues  the  Milyeis  in  the  first 
nome  with  the  Lycians,  Cariana,  and  otheni.  In 
another  ymssnpe  (vii.  77)  he  speaks  of  "  Cabelecs 
the  Mueonian^"  (KaiijAccf  oi  Mfifocct),  and  mys 
that  they  are  called  Lasonii.  Nothing;  can  be  p>t 
from  th«^e  two  passages.  Strabo  (p.  629)  t»peaks 
of  the  Cibyratis  and  Caballis :  in  another  pbice 
(p.  631)  he  Miys  that  the  Cibyratae  arc  said  to  bo 
descendants  of  those  Lydians  who  oocapied  the 
OabalKa;  and  again,  "they  say  that  tiieCabaleit 
were  Silymi."  Strabo  admit.-  the  difficulty  of  pivinj; 
an  exact  account  of  this  and  some  oilier  parts  of 
Asia,  partly  owinp:  to  the  Romans  not  malnng  their 
political  divisions  acconiiiif:  to  jx^oples,  but  ailoplin:; 
a  diflisrent  principle  in  determining  their  Cwiventus 
Juridid.  Pliny  (t.  87)  plaoee  CabaKa  hi  the  in- 
terior of  Lycia,  and  names  its  three  citiea  Oenoanda, 
Balbura,  and  Button;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  as»igns 
the  .same  three  cities  to  Carbalia,  which  manifestly 
oii_'!it  to  l>c  Cabalia.  We  thu.s  obtain  in  a  general 
wiiy  I  lie  position  of  Cabuliu  or  Cabalis,  if  wc  can 
ascertain  the  b'lXc^  of  the>e  cities,  and  they  have 
been  detennined  of  late  years  [Hai.iu'iia;  Hi  imN; 
Oknoanda].  The  map  which  ncwmpanies  hpratt's 
Lycia  ]>laces  Balbura  not  far  below  the  source  of  tha 
Indus  of  Lycia,  Bubon  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Xanthns,  and  Oenoanda  lower  down  on  the  same 
river.  But  I'tolemy  has  also  Carbalia,  that  is  Ca- 
balia, in  Famphylla  (t.  5),  to  which  he  aadgna 
many  towns — CretopoUs,  TemMssns,  and  even  a 
town  Milya-s  ;  and  Pliny  apaiii  (v.  32)  makes  a  pj»rt 
of  CiiUatia  bonier  on  the  Cabalia  uf  Fampbylia. 
Steplwnns  mentions  only  a  city  Cabalis ;  though  he 
quotes  Strabo  who,  indeed,  .-j  e  iks  of  "  Cibyni  tho 
great,  Sinda,  and  Caballis,"  aiMl  perhaps  he  means 
to  say  that  there  is  a  dty  CabalKa.  From  all  this 
;  confu.-ion  we  can  now  extract  the  fact  that  tluro 
j  were  three  cities  at  least,  which  have  been  cnuinc- 
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rated  abore,  in  the  Cabalis  or  Cabalia ;  and  we  ctn 
nrnke  Strabo  ajjree  with  I'linr  and  Ptoleiny,  by  sop- 
pneing  thut  thf*c  tliw  cities  (lialbiira.  lUtbon,  and 
OenoiuuU)  which  Strabo  tnentioiis,  belotiged  to  his 
territory  Calwllu,  tlioa^  ho  doei  not  Wf  tbftt  they 
did.  The  connectioa  of  Cibyrs  with  the  towns  of 
the  CatMlis  is  explained  nndsr  Cibyka.  [G.  L.] 
CADASA  (KHSmn,  PtoL  R  S.  §  48;  Plio.  t.  9, 
8.9:  Hi. TM,  1.  >.1<.724;  Kdgoo-ffa.Conc.  Kjilics.  p.  531, 
and  Kauiffira),  in  the  Delta  uf  Egjrpt,  the  modem 
JTIoAof,  wM  ttie  principal  townortlM  imbm  CdaaileB. 
It  Wiuj  seated  a  little  to  tbe  north  of  Siis  and  Nau- 
eratis.  Remains  of  the  ancient  Cabasa  are  believed 
to  exist  «t  Kimm-Frnffm^  and  ia  this  district  the 
naTHPs  (if  si-vcnil  vill  ii'fs,  p.  g.  Khnhns  d-Mfh, 
Khabas-oiiMr,  Kotm-K/uibdt — recall  the  C*i<j)tic 
appellation  of  the  eapital  of  the  Cab.-i.sitt'  mme. 
I>'AnvilIe  {Kgitpte,  p.  TT))  and  Clinnq^.llioii  (ii.  p. 
234)  ascribe  to  the  clsiIc  KhaO<u  tin-  site  uf  the 
0ri;:iual  Cal.asa,  [W.  B.  D.] 

CABASSUS  (Kaiaaa6$,  or  KoSTjff«T<Ji :  J-:tJi. 
Kaf4<raiof,  Ka$7)<roi'Ti}s).  According;  to  Apinn, 
qiwlad  bj  8lephanii.s,  a  villife  of  Cappudocia  be- 
tween  Tarsn^t  and  Mazaca:  not  the  Cabessos  of 
Homer  (FL  xiii.  363),  certainly.  Ptoleiny  places  it 
in  Ciit:u>nia.  L.] 

CAB£'LLIO  (KaCoAAfwr,  Strah.  p.  179:  m. 
KaffcAAwr^TioT,  KmitXXumtnit :  Cavaillon),  a 
town  in  Gaul,  mi  the  Dnicntia  (Dintitirt),  ainl  on  :i 
line  of  road  between  Vapincom  {Gap)  and  Arelate 
(Artu).  Stepluuiu5  (s. «.  KaMtKMup),  on  the  an- 
thorily  of  the  Kcon^rnpber  Artemidonis.  makes  it  a 
Masaaliot  foundation.  WakJceuacr  (^Geog.  tfc.  vol.  i. 
pk  187)  says  that  M.  Galtret  has  pn^.io  alearaod 
dissertation,  that  there  was  a  cmnf^ny  of  T'lricularii 
(boatmen,  feriTmen)  at  Cabellio,  for  the  cro!««ing  of 
the  (ifer.  8iich  a  eompanjr  or  corpos  existed  at 
Arelate  and  clscwhcrr.  Cabellio  was  a  city  of  the 
Cavares,  wlio  weiv  un  tnc  east  bank  of  the  Klione. 
Pliny  calls  it  an  Oppidom  Latintun  (ilL  4),  and 
Ptolemy  a  Coloni.i.  It  was  a  town  of  some  note,  and 
many  architectural  fmpments  have  liccn  found  in  the 
MlL  The  only  thin^  that  remains  atandinf^  is  a 
fia^entof  a  triumphal  arch,  the  lower  part  of  which 
b  bttried  in  the  eartii.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
Pnmneea  **eivitat  CebdUeomm''  ie  included  in 

IG.L.} 


f  oIN  OF  CAUKIMO. 

CABILLO'NUM  or  CABALLl'NUM,  with  othcr 
Tarietics.  Coins  of  this  phua,  with  the  epigraph  Ca- 

|.a!!  >,  aro  meiitioiieil.  Strabo  (p.  192)  has  Ka§uA- 
kiyoy  (£7A.  Cabellinonsis  :  Chuli>ti-sur-S(Kme),  a 
town  of  tbe  Aedui,  on  tbe  west  bank  of  the  Airar 
),  whit  li  in  Cacaar's  time  (Ii  (J.  vii.  42)  was 
a  place  whicli  Koman  negotiators  vixitcd  or  resided 
at.  At  the  close  of  the  cami«ai;^  af^ainst  VoRlqg^ 
torix  ( n.  c.  52),  Q.  Cicero,  tlie  brother  of  the  orator, 
wintered  here.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  33  M.  P. 
or  22  Gallic  leaKQCs  from  Avtm.  Ammianns  (xt. 
11)  mentions  this  place,  under  the  name  Cabilloons, 
as  one  of  the  chief  places  of  Lugdonensis  Prima;  and 
from  the  Notitia  Imp.  it  appears  that  the  Komans 
kept  a  fleet  of  some  description  here.  [G.  L.J 
CABI'llA  (rai  Ka<«<pa),  a  place  in  Pont  us,  at 


the  base  of  the  ran^^  of  Paryadrcs,  aliout  150  stadia 
sonth  of  Eupatoria  or  Msfniopulis,  which  was  at  tlie 
jun<  ti  n  >t  the  Iris  and  the  Lyons  Eupatoria  was 
in  tlie  midst  of  the  pUin,  botCalrira,  as  Straho  saji 
(p.  5S6),  at  the  base  of  tiie  moantaln  ihbk*  of  P«ry»- 
dres.  Mitliridatc'i  tbe  Great  built  a  palace  at  Cnliira ; 
aaci  tihere  was  a  water-mill  there  (uSpaAcn}t),  and 
pbMsea  fbr  keeping;  wild  aninials,  hunting  pjoands, 
and  mines.  Le>s  than  200  stadia  from  Calira  was 
the  remarkable  rock  ot  fortreiis  called  Cacnon 
(Ksus^),  where  Mitlnidalei  kept  Ms  neat  vdnahle 
thin^rs.  Cn.  Pompeios  took  the  place  .md  its  trra- 
sares,  which,  when  Strabo  wrote,  were  in  tlie  Itoroan 
Capitol.  In  Strabo's  time  a  womaa,  Pjrtbodoria,  the 
willow  of  Kin;;  Polemo,  hail  Cnliinx  with  the 
Zolitis  and  Magnopoiiti^.  I'ouijM-iuA  made  Cubira 
a  city,  and  f;ave  it  the  name  Diupolis.  Pythodoris 
enlarged  it,  and  pave  it  the  rauie  Seli.'i.ste.  which  is 
cfiuivnlcut  to  Au^justa;  and  she  used  it  as  her  nnai 
roi'ii  itce.  Near  Cabira  probably  (for  tbe  text  of 
I  Stralio  is  a  little  uncertain,  and  not  quite  clear; 
j  Gniskurd,  transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  491,  note)  at  a  vilU^ 
I  nameil  Ameria,  there  was  a  temple  with  a  ^reat 
1  number  of  slaves  bdonginK  to  it,  and  the  high  priest 
I  enjoyed  this  benefice.  Tbe  god  Men  Phamaces  was 
W(ir>hi]iii(\i  .it  Cabira.  Mitliridates  was  at  Cabira 
during  the  winter  that  I..  I-urullus  was  beai()iinc 
Amisos  and  Eupatoria.  (Ai  pian,  JfdiMie.78.) 
Lnciillus  afterwards  tix)k  Cal  ira.  (Plutarch,  Lxt- 
cullui,  c.  18.)  1  hen>  arc  Mime  autonomoos  coins 
of  Cabira  wiu  the  epigmph  KaSitftw. 

Stral)o.  a  native  of  Ainasia,  coul  1  n  it  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  bite  of  Cabira.  The  only  place 
that  eorveapoada  to  his  deseriptioR  is  JVtlMW.  en 
the  ri^rbt  bank  of  the  Lycns,  nearly  27  miles  fmcn 
the  junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus.  But  Niisar 
ia  the  fepresentative  of  Neocaesarea,  a  name  which 
first  occurs  in  Pliny  (vi.  3),  who  .•■ays  th.at  it  is  on 
the  Lycus.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  ancient  city 
between  Xiksar  and  the  junction  of  tbe  tworiverSy 
and  tlie  conclusion  that  .ViXrffir  is  a  later  name  of 
Cabira,  and  a  name  more  recent  than  S-baste.  s't-ins 
certain.  (Ilnmilton's  JUiearckes,  (f-c.  vol.  i.  p.  346.) 
Pliny,  indi<ed,  mentions  both  iy»bnstia  and  So- 
bastopolia  in  ('olopna,  a  district  of  Cappadocia.  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  this.  Ntxx-ae- 
sarca  seems  to  have  arisen  ooder  the  early  Roman 
emperors.  OnuMT  {AHa  Minor,  vol.  L  p.  315) 
states  that  the  earliest  coias  of  Neocaesarea  bear 
the  efligy  of  Tiberius;  but  Sestini,  quoted  hj  For^ 
biper  (Gfog.  Td.  IL  p.  428),  assicns  the  ongin  of 
N\hk,h  ii'M  to  the  time  of  Nen,  a!i  ut  a,  i>.  ("4, 
when  I'outus  Polemooiacos  was  uuidc  a  liomou 
prarinee.  Tlie  amplest  sohitioB  of  Ihb  qnestian  is 
that  Neoc.iCNarea  was  a  new  tjiwu,  wliirh  mitrbt  \>c 
near  the  site  of  Cabira.  It  was  the  capital  uf 
Pontns  Polamoniacus,  the  birth-pbkce  of  Gregorios 
Thaunuiturctw,  .nnd  the  place  of  assembly  of  a  council 
in  A.  I).  314.  Ammianus  Marcrllinus  (xxvii.  12) 
calls  it  the  most  noted  city  of  Pontns  Polenio> 
niactis:  it  was,  in  fact,  the  metn.fioHs.  According 
to  Paulas  Diaoonus  the  place  wa.s  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake. 

Cramer  supposes  that  Xeorae.'sftnvi  is  identical 
with  Ameria,  and  be  adds  that  Neocaesan-a  was 
the  principal  seat  of  pagan  idohitry  and  super- 
stitions, whkh  affords  another  presumption  that  it 
had  riaen  on  tbe  foundation  of  Ameria  and  the 
worship  of  Men  Pbamaces."  But  Ameria  seems  to 
have  been  at  or  near  Cabira;  and  all  difficulties  are 
rcoQO^ed  by  suppoeung  that  CUUia,  Ameria,  Ne»> 
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ca^arpa  were  in  the  vallev  of  the  Lyrus,  an.l  if 
not  on  the  Miue  .nptt,  at  least  very  near  to  one 
anciher.  Stephaims  (a.  v.  NtoKata  dififia  :  Kth. 
N(o«r«u(7oi^i(i/i)  mills  U>  our  (iittieultie.s  l)y  savin;:  or 
aertning  to  mjr  tlwt  tLe  iiihsbitants  were  alto  called 
AdriaiiopolilM.  Whm  he  got  thb  ft«m,  wkoSif 
cut  tell. 

Hmmiltoa  was  informed  at  Kik$»  that  on  the 
road  frmn  Niksar  to  Sheas,  and  about  fourteen 
kfmn  from  A'tiwar,  there  is  a  high  perpendicokr 
rock,  ahnost  incceitrible  on  all  eidM,  with  a  etream 

«>f  wati-r  riowiiifr  fn  id  the  top.  aini  a  river  at  itS 
Thia  i»  exactly  iitrabo'it  description  of  Cae- 

[G.  L.] 

CAnrnATIinA  MOXS  (Ka€ov€aepa  upos),  a 
tnountain  on  tiic  bW.  coast  of  Arabia,  mentioiied  bj 
Ptalemy  (ft  7.  ^  8, 19)  as  the  wfatera  eztranity 
of  the  ndintry  c»f  the  Homeritae,  1  J°  K.  of  the  Strait."^ 
of  the  ICcd  i)ea  {ISab-el-ManJeb).  Thi«  sitiuition 
would  nearlj  oouHde  with  the  Jebel  Kurruz  in 
Capt.  Haines's  CkmN,  whicb  rises  ta  the  lieieht  of 
2772  tWt.  [G.  \V.] 

CABIIRA  BACTRIANAE.  [Ortobpana.] 

OAUV'I.K  or  CALYBK  (Ka€vKv,  KaKv€t,).  a 
town  in  liie  interior  of  Thrare,  west  of  Develtus,  on 
the  river  Tonsus.  It  »a.s  ci'l>iiii>e<l  hy  Philip  with 
r«'b<»Hirms  M;i<-cdoniani«,  and  afterwards  taken  hy  M. 
I.ucullus.  (l)em.  rfe  Cher»on.  p.  60;  Pol.  xiii.  10; 
Sirab.  vii.  p.  Ptol.  iii.  11,  §  12;  Kutrop.  vi.8; 
Scst.  Bof.  Brtv.  9;  Plin.  ir.  18;  ^>teI»b.  B.S.V.) 
Cabyle  is  pmbablr  the  aanie  as  the  town  of  Oolot 
mentioned  by  Anna  C'omnena  (x.  pp.  274,  281),  and 
is  eenefaUy  identified  with  the  modem  Goiewitm  or 
Cham-OvatL  [L.  S.] 

CACHALES  (KaxaAnO.  »  nver  of  Phoeis.  ri- 
sing in  UU  I'anuuutu,  and  Bowing  by  Tithorea  into 
the  Cefbiasoa.  (Pans.  x.  32.  §  1 1 ;  Leake,  Norlkem 
Crrere,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7^*.  >^\.) 

CACYPAKIS  {Katcvwofts),  a  river  on  the  K. 
tmd  el  Sfeily,  mentkoed  on^  by  Hiocydides  (vfi. 
79)  dnnn?  the  retreat  of  the  Atheiiiaiis  frnm  Syra- 
COSS;  friMit  whom  wo  learn  that  it  was  tbv  firht  river  ; 
they  met  with  In  praoeedini;  alomff  the  coast  mad 
tow.inis  Heliirus,  and  h.nd  n  connie  of  sotne  hnL'th, 
so  as  to  atiord  a  postage  up  it^  valley  into  the  in- 
terior. It  U  still  called  the  CoMibiti,  a  considerable 
8tr<nm,  whirh  risw  near  J'aUizzoln  (the  an<'ient 
Acrae),  about  15  miles  from  the  «ea,  and  Hows 
tfaroaKh  a  deep  valley.  It  is  dirttont,  by  the  rood 
fr')m  Syr.ietis*  tO  AoiOi  9  milea  fiwn  the  bridpe  over 
the  Anapu-x.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CACYRUM  (KJumpov :  Eth.  Cacyrinu*),  a  town 
in  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  who 
afford  no  clue  to  its  position.  Wit  it  ia  supposed  by 
Cluverius  to  be  reprewnted  hy  the  nuHleni  Ctis^nro, 
nboat  4  ndles  N.  of  Polattolo,  the  ancient  Acme. 
(Plin.  iiL  8.  ».  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  U;  Clow.  SiciL 
p.  359.)  [E.  H.  R.] 

CADE'NA  (rd  K({5i}ra),  a  pUce  in  Cappa- 
dock  mentioned  by  Strabo  (y.  597)  as  the  royal 
ro-iilt'iice  of  one  Si-lii  i-.  wlio  in  the  time  of  Stralw 
was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cappadoc-iaiu. 
The  site  Is  tmkiiMni,  thrai^i  I^Anvflle  flxed  it  at 
j\'if/df.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.32)  writes 
the  name  Cadyna,  and  adds  timt  Strabo  seems  to 
State  that  it  wag  «D  the  boidm  of  Lycaoob;  but  see 
Gr.«^knnr»  not*  (TVUUL  8tnb.  foLii.  p.4.^i2)  on 
the  tNisaage.  I'-] 

CADI  (EJtm:  Eth.  K^6t).^  a  city  of  Mysia 
according  to  Stephanas  (r.  r.  Ka'Soi")-  Stmlo  (p. 
576)  mentioos  C<idi  with  Azani  as  a  uiy  of  I'hrygia 
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r.]  irtetns.  hut  he  achls  that  some  •n.'s.ipn  i*  tn  Mysia 
C'aiii  is  south  of  Awuii.  or  Tchardour-iiUsar,  and 
a  traveller  poine  from  Azani  to  Cadi  crosses  the 
water-shed  between  tlie  t  t^iii  of  the  Khyndacus  and 
the  basin  of  the  Hennus.  A  town  now  called 
Keilm  or  Chiediz,  stands  on  a  small  stream,  the 
Gkiediz  Cfiai,  which  tlows  into  the  Hermus;  but 
it  is  not  the  chief  branch  of  the  Hermus,  though  the 
Turks  give  the  name  of  Ghiedix  Chai  to  the  Hermu 
nearer  the  se».  Hamilton  says  (iieseareAss,  dee., 
vol.  i.  p.  108)  that  hardly  any  ancient  remains  ezbt 
at  Ghiedlz,  a  phice  which  hf  vl>it('<l,  hut  he  heanl 
of  renuiins  at  a  pkce  higher  up  the  Uermus,  named 
Ghimkkr,  near  the  ftot  of  Morad  Dagh,  Mens 
Diiulymeiie,  which  contains  the  sonne  of  tin-  Ihr- 
mus.  The  coins  of  Cadi  have  not  the  iuthnic  name 
KaSi|MM»,  as  Slephanm  gimit|hat  flaimpmt.  The 
river  Hennus  is  re]iresentad  OD  them,  bat  this  will 
not  prove,  as  Hamilton  oomctly  observes,  that  the 
GhietUs  Chai  is  the  Hennas,  bat  only  tliat  Cadi  was 
not  far  from  the  Hermus.  Cadi  may  l>e  ihc  pbco 
whidi  Proj  K-rtius  (iv.  C,  8)  calls  "  My^.ioiiii  <  iiiii.'' 
It  was  aftiTwiirdsaa  episcopal  see.  [G.  L.] 

(.'APISTrS.  a  momitain  of  Crete,  behii^rinL'  to 
the  ri(!)j;e  of  the  Whit*;  Mountain*.  Its  jftsition  iias 
bt^n  fixed  by  Uoct^^^k  {Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  380)  at  C'o/xe 
Sfrndha,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  whole  island. 
In  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  §  8)  this  promontory  l>earB  the 
name  of  Vdnv  iirpov ;  while  Strabo  (x.  p.  484)  calls 
it  AiKT^rMuer  ittfttrl^m,  and  Us  ranark  that 
Melos  lay  at  nearly  the  aanN  distance  fWm  H  as  frnm 
the .ScyIlaoanpromontory,ahow8  that  he  inJimfid  this 
as  the  most  northerly  point  ol  the  isUnd.  The  msss 
of  monntain  of  whidi  tiio  cape  was  oenposed  here 
the  double  name  of  Cadistus  ar.d  Di<  tynnaeu5.  (I'lin. 
iv.  12.  s.  20;  SoUn.  16.)  It  would  seem  that  Pliny 
and  Srihnis  wen  in  error  when  they  dcaeribed  Cads« 
tiis  and  Dit  tynnaeus  as  two  se|)ar«te  j>eaks.  'Vo.kov 
(ucpof  and  Cadistus  were  the  original  and  proper 
names  of  the  piomontoiy  and  momitatn,  while  Aut> 
rvvveuW  W^irnpioy  and  6pos  wen*  epithets  after- 
wards given,  and  derived  from  the  wundiip  and  tenuiio 
of  Dict%'nna.  [E.  B.  J.} 

{'AnMKIA.  [TiiKBAF.] 

CADMl'S  (Koo>ioj),  a  mountain  of  Phrygia 
M.i^'iia  (Strah.  p.  578),  wliich  the  Turks  call  Baba 
J/of/h :  the  side;*  are  well  wooded,  A  river  Cadmus 
flowed  from  the  mountain,  probably  the  Gieuk  Bonar, 
which  flows  into  the  Lycu.s,  a  tributary  of  the  Mae- 
ander.  (Hamilton,  Ke-tearchet,  &c.,  vol.i.  p.  513,) 
The  range  of  Cadmtis  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  basin  of  the  Maeander  in  these  parts,  Pliny's 
remark  abont  it  29)  does  not  help  us.  Ptolemy 
(v.  2)  puu  it  In  tiie  latitiide  of  Uycale,  which  hi 
tolenihly  tonrct.  [G.  L.] 

CADliA,  in  Cappadocia,  an  emiMDce  on  Taurus, 
which  Tadtos  (^Am.  vi.  41)  mentions  with  DaTara, 
anothtT  strong  place,  which  thcClitae  occupied  wlu  n 
they  resisted  Jioiman  taxation.  M.  Trebellius  com- 
pelled them  to  flurrender.  [O.  L.] 

CAT)REMA  (KdSp»Ma:  fjh.  Ibil^vt),  a  city 
of  Lycia,  a  colony  of  Ulbia:  the  word  is  interpreted 
to  mean  "  the  parching  of  com  "  (Stepb. ». «.  K<U 
8p«Ma).  It  is  C'liiji'ctunNl  (Sprnff's  l.yrln,  vol.  i.  p. 
218)  that  the  ruins  at  GoniioJc,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  temtoiy  ef  (Hbia  [Attauda]  may  ba 
Cadrnma,  [(J.  L.] 

(  AUUrSI  (Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  a  di.Htrict  on  the 
Indian  Caunisus  or  Paropamisus,  in  which  wxs  situ- 
ated the  Alexandreia  founded  by  Alexiiruier  the 
Great  on  liis  march  into  liactria.   (Arriau,  iii.  28, 
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iv.  22.)  Soliniu  (c.  54)  apptirs  to  Imve  misundpr- 
8t<»i>ti  tilt*  wunla  of  IMiny,  and  to  Imve  infcrml  that 
then  was  a  city  there  called  Cadram;  tot  wbieh, 
bowerer,  there  is  no  authority.  [V.] 

CADUKCI  (Ka5«t"p»toi),  »  Celtic  people  who  oc- 
cnpkd  the  bitsin  of  the  OlttK  (IaU),  a  branch  of  the 
Oaramiet  and  laj  between  the  Ijitiobrigee  and  Ba- 
teni;  on  the  nortli  they  bovdeied  en  the  Arremi. 
The  Cailiiii  i  «"fn^  anion;:  the  first  who  joined  Ver- 
dngetorix  (b.  c.  52)  iu  im  riaij^  against  Caesar, 
and  they  took  an  active  part  in  tm  war  (B.  G.  rii. 
4,  lU).  'l'lu'7  are  eiiunitTitnl  I  v  Caesar  with  the 
Gabali  and  Velauni  or  Vellavi  (^Ji.  G.  vii.  75),  as  ac- 
customed to  admit  tlie  raplwnaey  of  the  Arvemi 
over  them.  In  Caesar's  text  (vii.  75)  ihevare  calh-d 
Kleutlieri  Cadurci;  but  the  reading  Eioutheri  i:s 
doobtfttl  (Oudendorp.  ed.  Caeaar),  and  the  name  has 
!it'v«  r  hiN-n  aatisfactorily  ezplniiiod.  Thediii  f  town 
of  tlic  Cadurci  was  Divona,  at'tcrwarJs  Civitas  Ca- 
durronim,  now  Cahors.  I'xelloduimm,  wliieh  was 
besieged  and  taken  \>y  Caesir  (li.  G.  viii.  32,  &c.), 
was  &\m  a  town  of  the  Coilurci.  The  territr)ry  of 
the  Cadurci  became  Cadnrcinum  in  tlie  Latin  middle 
aee  writers,  wliich  was  corrupted  into  CaAortin  or 
Catfnin,  whence  the  name  Qu^ci,  in  the  antc-revo- 
lutioiiary  geograpliy  of  France.  The  territory  of  the 
Cadurd  ia  iuppoMd  to  have  been  oo^temive  with 
the  hishoprie  or  Cakor*. 

The  Cadurci  wove  linen  clnth.  (Stnib.  p.  191 .  Plin. 
six.  1 ;  and  Forcellini, «.  r.  Cadurcum.)       [G.  L.] 

CADirsiI  (KaSd^iei,  Strab.  xL  pp.  506,  507, 
610,  525;  I'ol.  V.  44:  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  5:  St.-|,h.  H.; 
Arrian.  ^4  n.  iii.  19 ;  Mela,  i.  2.  §  48 ;  FUn.  vi.  1.3.  s.  15), 
a  fieople  inhabithii(  »  mountainooB  dbtriet  of  Medfat 
Air  ^i'iitene.  on  SW.  ahorei  of  tl»e  Caspian  Sou,  be- 
tween the  paraliels  of  39°  and  37°  N.  lat.  This 
district  was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cyms 
(A'/jr),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  M  inlus  nr  .'\manlus 
(^Sijid  Jiiul),  tiod  corresjKrtnis  with  the  mfxlem  dis- 
trict of  GiUin.  Tliey  aa>  described  by  Strobo  (xi. 
p.  525)  as  a  warlike  tril>c  of  mountaineers,  fii:htin':r 
chieliy  ou  f.fot,  and  well  skilled  in  the  U!>c  of  the 
abort  spear  or  jaTelin.  Tliey  appear  to  Imve  been 
coastantly  at  war  with  their  neiphbonrs.  Thus  Dio- 
donut  (i.  3.3)  speaks  of  a  war  between  them  and  tlie 
Medians,  which  was  not  completely  set  at  reat  till 
Cyrus  transferred  the  empire  to  the  Persians;  and 
they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  subsequent 
Ka-stem  wars  as  the  allies  of  one  or  other  j«rty. 
(Xeo.  HfU.  ii.  1.  §  13;  Diod.  xv.  18;  Justin,  x.  3; 
Pol.  79;  Lty.  xzzr.  48.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  tli>'  u  une  of  Gelae,  a  tribe  who  are  (•.>ii>tantly 
asaociated  with  them,  has  been  preeened  in  the  mo- 
dem Oilin.  [V .] 

C.\DYAN'I)A.    [TAivNnv.]  . 

CADVUS.    rH«M«»«tM,v***.]  .'.V/,. 

CAECIXIA  CASTRA.    [Cmtra  Cabciua.} 

CAKCILIO'xNlCUM.    [Ck«  ii.ionic  i  m.] 

CAfX'lX.-V  or  OKCINA.  a  river  of  Ktruria,  men- 
tioned bath  by  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  still  calleii 
Ct'ciiKt.  It  flowfil  thriin::h  the  territon-  f»f  \'ola- 
tcrroc,  and  after  ii.a»in!,'  within  3  miles  to  the  S.  of 
that  city,  eiitere<l  the  Tyrrheoiaa  aea,  mar  the  port 
known  a.*  the  Vaila  \'(*!:iterrann.  There  pmliahly 
w.is  a  fiort  or  empuriuui  at  its  mouth,  and  Mela  ap- 
]K>arH  to  apeak  of  a  town  of  the  same  name.  The 
family  nAim  of  Caerina,  which  also  belonged  to 
VoUterrae,  wxs  probably  connected  with  that  of  tlie 
river,  and  hence  the  correct  fonn  of  the  name  in 
I^tin  would  be  Caecina.  tliungh  the  MSS.  both  of 
I'Uny  and  Meht  hare  Cedna  or  Cedona.   (Plin.  iiL 
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5.  .s.  8;  Mela,  iL  4}  MOUer,  JStnuler,  vol.  i.  p^. 
405.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

CAi:CI'NUS  (Kourowr,  Thuc:  where  the  older 
editions  have  Koticiy^),  a  river  of  Bmttium.  in  the 
territory  of  Locri,  between  that  city  and  Rhe^um. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Thncydides  (iii.  103).  in  relating 
the  operations  of  Laches  with  ao  Athenian  fleet  on 
the  BMitheni  ooaat  of  Italy  in  B.  c.  4S6,  when  titat 
commander  defeated  on  its  Iwnks  a  body  of  Lx  rian 
troope.  It  is  also  refierred  to  by  Pausanias,  who  tel)a 
us  that  it  wai  tin  bonndary  betwffo  tlie  territeries 
of  I.'K'ri  and  Hheijium,  an  l  mentions  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon connecteti  with  it,  which  is  referred  by  otlier 
writers  to  the  ueighbooring  river  HAUlXt—that  tlie 
cicjul:u>  (T«TTJ7*y)  on  the  Locrian  side  were  mu- 
sical, and  eliii-jx'd  or  sang  as  they  did  elsewhere;  but 
ihm^  in  the  Hhegian  territory  were  mute.  (Pans, 
vi.  fi.  $  4.)  Iloth  Pausanio-s  and  Aelian  relate  that 
the  celebrated  L<^)crian  athlete  Eulhymu.s  disappearwl 
in  the  stream  of  the  Caeeinus,  in  a  manner  supptjsed 
to  be  9u])ematural,  (Pans.  I.  c;  Ael.  I'.  //.  viii.  18.) 
Local  antiquarians  supptiso  tiie  small  ftreain  calle<l 
on  Zannoni's  map  the  I'iscopio,  which  flows  by 
Ameadoiea,  and  enters  the  sea  about  10  miles  W.  of 
Caj}e  Sportivento,  to  bo  the  undent  Caednus;  hut 
there  is  no  authority  for  tliii«,  except  its  proximity 
to  the  Ualez,  with  which  it  appears  to  hava  been 
confionnded.  (RomaneHi,  vol.  i.  p.  137.) 

The  Caecinus  of  Pliny  (iii.  10.  s.  15),  which 
ho  places  of  iicyiiacium,  is  a  fSslse  reading  of 
the  early  editera  fat  Carebiea  or  Cardnna,  the 
form  found  in  the  MSS.  both  of  Pliny  himself  and 
MeU  (ii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  the  river  design 
nated  is  wheOy  diatfawt  fion  tiie  Caednoa  of  Thn- 
cydides.  [v..  H.  B.] 

CAK'CUBUS  ACER  (Koiicoueor,  Strab.),  a  dis- 
trict of  Latium  borderii^  on  the  Gnlf  of  Aroydae, 
and  included  apparently  in  the  territory  t  f  Kninli. 
The  name  nfiema  to  have  been  given  to  the  mar.siiy 
tntrt  between  Tarracina  and  Speluncae  (^perl0M|^), 
which  e.\teiuls  abnit  8  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
G  miles  inland.  Contrary  to  all  aiuklogy,  tlie»c  low 
and  marshy  ^ands  produced  a  wine  of  the  most 
excellent  quaUty,  the  praiseis  of  which  are  repeatedly 
sung  by  Uo.''ace,  who  apt  e.an>  to  regard  it  as  holding 
the  first  place  among  all  the  wines  of  \m  day;  and 
tbia  ia  confirmed  by  Phny,  who  however  tells  ua  that 
in  faia  time  it  had  lost  its  andent  celebrity,  partly 
from  the  negle<  t  of  the  rultivators,  jiartly  fnmi  some 
wnrlu  whidi  hod  drained  the  mar&hos.  But  Martial 
speaks  of  it  as  sdll  enjoying  some  reputation.  (Hot. 
Carm.  i.  20.  9.  ii.  14,  25;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.8;  Stnib. 
V.  p.  234;  Mart.  xii.  17.  6,  xiii.  115;  Colum.  H,R, 
iii.  6.  §  5:  DioMxr.  t.  10,  11;  Athen.  i.  p.  27.) 
Stnit.H  -]«  jiks  of  Ka'iKovSov  as  if  it  wcn-  a 
but  it  iMx-nus  certain  that  there  never  was  a  town  of 
the  name.  [E.  K.  B.3 

CAE 'LTA,  CAET.IUM,  or  CKT.IA  (KoiA.'o  or 
Kf\ta).  1.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Apulia,  men- 
tioned both  by  Strabo  and  Itolemy;  of  whan  the 
firmer  jilaccs  it  between  K<;natia  and  Carnisimn.  on 
the  direil  rood  from  lirundusium  to  Itome;  the  latter 
enumerates  it  among  the  inland  cities  of  the  Peuce- 
tian  Apulians.  (Strnb.  vi.  p.  282;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  73.) 
The  Tab.  Pent,  continiis  the  account  of  Strabo,  aj»d 
places  Celia  9  miles  from  Butuntum,  on  the  road  to 
Kgiiatia;  a  distance  which  coincides  with  the  po- 
sition of  a  villa;;e  still  called  Cfglk,  5  mile.s  b.  of 
Bari.  Here  numerous  ancimt  remains,  tomb(«,  vaata, 
&C.  have  been  diacoverod.  (liomanclli,  vol.  n.  pn 
177;  Momnuen,  VwiatltaL  ZMoJeiUe,  p.  62.) 
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2.  Another  ton-n  of  the  nme  lumc  cxiitlcil  in 
Calabria,  about  27  miles  \V.  i>f  Rnin<liisiuin,  and  tlO 
tnOes  NK.  of  Tarentum;  tliis  also  still  n-tains  the 
name  of  Cf</lie,  ami  h  now  a  coiuidenibk*  town  of 
about  6,U(J0  iohabitaiita,  situated  on  a  hill  about 
IS  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  Extensive  purtluiu  uf 
it.H  ancient  walb  still  remain,  and  ezeavatiMis  there 
hare  brooch t  to  light  uumeroos  vases,  coins,  and 
inscriptions  in  the  Me&sapian  dialect.  (Momovien, 
Le.;  loauu'i,  in  BnU.  tUIL  Inst.  1834,  pp.54,  55.) 
It  is  evidently  thiM  Caelia  that  is  enumerated  br 
PPny,  together  with  Lapiae  and  RninduMum,  amon^ 
the  cities  of  Calabria  (iii.  11.  s.  ir>),  as  well  n;i  the 
'*Caelinos  ager"  mentioned  by  Frontinns  among  tiie 
"dtitates  prorinciae  CaUbriae"  (Lift.  CoUm.  y. 
262),  thouph,  from  the  confusion  made  by  both 
writers  in  re<:ard  to  the  frontiers  of  Apulia  and  Ca- 
lainn,  these  pa«sn<;e!!  mitrht  have  been  readily  re- 
ferred to  the  Cat^lia  in  IViio-tia.  The  I'vidt^nrc  i.s. 
however,  oonduuve  tJiat  ttiere  were  two  places  of 
the  same  name,  as  above  described.  Nnmisniatic 
writers  an  not  agreed  to  which  of  tlic  two  belong 
the  coins  with  the  inscription  KAIAINAN,  of  which 
then  are  several  varieties.  Hiese  have  been  gcne- 
ttStf  ascribed  to  the  Calabri.m  city ;  but  Momm.^n 

e.)  is  cf  ophuon  that  tltey  belong  rather  to  the 
Cae^  near  Ban,  beinfr  frequently  foand  in  that 
Tipif^lihoiirliood.  (See  ako  MilUnf^n,  Num.  de  I'lta- 
lie,  p.  149.)  The  attempt  to  establiidi  a  distinction 
betv^en  the  two  places,  loanded  on  the  orthotrmphy 
of  the  luuiics.  and  to  call  the  one  Caelia  or  Caciiunt, 
the  otiier  Cclia,  is  certainly  untenable.    [E.  II.  B.] 


ooa  or  CABUA. 

CAEXA,  a  town  of  Sicily  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  wiiicb  writes  tiie  name  Cena, 
and  plaees  it  oo  the  SW.  roast  of  the  Mfauxi,  18  miles 
W.  of  Ai:ri;;entum.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.88.)  Though 
the  name  is  not  found  in  any  earlier  author,  nu- 
mkmatifltfl  are  generally  agreed  to  a>i.si;:u  to  it  the 
coins  with  the  inscription  KAINON,  one  of  which 
is  neprosentod  below.  These  coins,  which  are  found 
in  coitsiderable  numbers  in  Sicily,  were  previously 
ast'ribiHl  to  tin-  inland  of  Cakne,  nici;tioned  bv 
riiny  (iii.  8.  s.  14)  among  the  smaller  i»lands  be- 
tween Sidly  and  Africa,  and  generally  Identified 
with  the  little  islet  now  called  Cani,  oil" 'the  didf  of 
Uippo  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  lint  we  have  no 
reason  to  supposa  that  this  barren  rock  ever  was 
even  inliabitetl,  inu<  h  !es.H  that  it  contained  a  city 
capable  of  striking  ooiu»:  aiid  the  Ureeit  legend  of 
those  in  qusstkii,  «•  wdl  as  their  wariarnaship, 
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which  is  of  a  geod  Greek  style,  render  it  hIihoh 
certain  that  they  were  Ktmek  in  Sicily;  though  tlie 
existence  of  a  city  of  the  name  of  Caena  in  that 
island  rests  on  very  ^light  authority.  (Eckliel.  vol. 
i.  p.  269  ;  Scstiid,  LttUrt  Kumitmatiehe,  vol  i. 
p.  4  )  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAENAE  (Kaiya),  Xen.  Andb.  ii.  4.  §  28).  a 
town  of  some  importance  on  tin;  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris;  according  to  Xciiojdn'ii,  34  j  arasangs  N.  of 
Opi»,  and  H)uth  of  the  rivrr  Zaliatu^,  or  Ltsser  Zah. 
Its  exact  piwition  cannot  bu  determined,  as  lie  does 
not  mention  it^i  distance  from  the  Zab;  but  H  has 
been  conjtH  tured  that  it  is  reprcs^ineil  by  .i  place 
now  called  Sena.  (Mannert.  vol.  li.  p.  244.)  [\'.3 

CAENE'POUS  or  CAENE  (Koik);  irrfA.f,  Ptol. 
iv.  .5.  §  72;  Geog.  llav.  p.  104),  the  niuleni  Cheue 
was  the  soathemmoet  town  of  tlie  Tanopolite  nonoe 
in  the  Tfaebaid  of  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile.  2  :_'eu::iai<Iiical  ndlea  KW.  of 
CoptoH.  Herotlotus  (ii.  91)  mention^i  a  t-.\ni  Xca-- 
plis  (Ntij  irrfVif),  near  Cbemmis  in  I  j  f  Kirypt, 
whi<  h  i.s  j)n)bab|y  the  .vame  with  Caenejjulis.  (Conip. 
Mannert,  vol  x.  1,  p.  371.)  Panopulis,  which  was 
north  of  Chenimis,  at  one  period  went  1^  the  name 
of  Caene  or  (•.■.-■M- -i-.lis.  [\V.  B.D.] 

CAENi:'l*OLlS.  [Taknakum.] 
CAE'NIC  A  {Kamtch),  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts into  which  Thnice  wa:*  divitiiNl  by  the  UonumH. 
It  wiui  Mtuated  oo  the  Kuxtne  (i'tul.  iii.  11.  §  9), 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  tlte  Thradan 
trilx-  of  the  C.\KM  or  C.\i:m<  t,  who  dwelt  iM-twcen 
the  I'ajiysus  and  the  Euxine.  (Uv.  xxxviii.  40} 
Steph.  B.  ».  V.  Kctt»«(.)  [L.  S.] 

CAKXI(>K.NSKS,  a  T'^nfi-  in  Gallia  Xarl.  .n.  n>i.s, 
an  "  oppidum  Ijitiuum,"  m  I'liny  (iii.  4)i:alU  theiu; 
jin*liat)ly  on  the  river  Gaenos  Ptolemy,  which  ha 
jilai  e.>  lictween  th<'  e.xstcm  mouth  of  the  Rhone  and 
Ma»!>ilia  {^MaraeilW).  There  are  no  meau.s  of  fixing 
the  position  of  the  Caemis,  vridch  may  be  tlie  river  m 
A'ljc  that  fli.ws  into  the  F.tanrf  tie  litrre,  or  some  of 
the  other  streama  that  How  into  the  .'•aine 
Some  wonld  have  it  to  be  the  canul  and  etang  of 
Lujdijtiftn.  It  b  is  l-ocn  suggested  that  the  name  in 
Pliny  bhould  be  Caenicuses.  [G.  L.j 

GAENraA  (RwrfMr:  Eth.  K«r(n|s,  Caeni- 
nensis).  a  very  nnri.-nt  <  if y  of  I..itium,  mentioned  in 
the  early  history  of  Kome.  Diony,-iu.H  tells  us  (ii. 
S5)  that  it  was  one  of  the  towns  originally  inliabited 
bv  tlie  Sicnii,  and  \vn>steil  from  them  by  t!i«'  A1m>- 
rigines;  and  in  another  iw.-.sifre  (i.  79)  in<  iiieiitally 
allndes  to  it  as  existing  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  was.  indeed,  one  of  the  iii>t  of  iIm'  neiL'h- 
bouring  petty  citii-s  which  canie  into  coIUmou  witli 
the  rising  power  of  Rome^  having  taken  np  arms, 
to;:etIicr  with  .\nteimiae  and  t'ni>tu!nerinn),  to 
avenge  the  lajie  of  the  women  at  the  Cou.>uaIiju 
The  Caeninensi'.s  were  the  first  to  meet  the  amis  of 
I{omulu^,  «lio  deleated  tlieni,  slew  iln-ir  kini:  Anon 
with  Ills  ov\n  hand,  and  tuok  the  <  iiy  by  assault. 
(Liv.  i.  10;  Dionys.  ii.  32,  33;  I'lut.  Rom.  10.) 
.After  tills  we  an-  toM  that  lie  sent  a  coltniy  to  tin; 
(oii.|iumi  city,  but  liiu  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitantJi  ndirrattd  to  Rome.  (Dionys.  iL  39.)  It  la 
certain  tiiat  fruin  this  time  the  name  disappeara 
from  history,  ai.>i  no  tnice  is  found  of  the  tiubse- 
quent  existence  of  Caenina,  though  its  memory  was 
prp<'tuntctl  not  only  by  the  tradition  of  the  victocy 
nf  honnilus,  on  which  occa.sioii  he  is  said  to  have 
coiisci  niteil  the  liist  f>i»oli:i  Opinia  to  Jupiter  Kere- 
trius.  (I'roiiert.  iv.  Ill;  l)vld.  F(ut.  ii.  ia:i).  but  by 
the  cxiatcuce  of  ccitaiu  rcU^iuutt  rit&>  and  a  i>uculiar 
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priestho.xl.  wliicli  subsi«to(l  down  to  a  late  periol,  so 
that  we  tiiid  tiie  "  S:ir«.>r«Iotium  Caeninense "  meo- 
tkned  In  inscriptidm  of  Imperial  date.  (OrelL  Inter. 
2IS0.  'ilSl.aiid  otlicr?  tlien-  c\xc<\.)  I'liny  pnnmc- 
nittri  C;^'!!'!!^  ainrjiiir  the  ccU-Uratttl  towii^  {chira 
oppi/ia)  uf  Laliuiii  which  had  in  his  time  cotn- 
jiletely  dis.i]'jH';irr<l :  tlius  t-<>nfiniiiu^  the  tt'>ti!iUMiy 
of  DionysiuN  t<>  it.-*  I^tiii  ori;,'iii.  Diixlonis  uImj 
m  koiis  it  <ttu'  of  tlic  coloiiias  of  AII>a.  hupposed  to 
bo  fouiuhnl  hy  I^itimts  Silvias.  (I)i<nl.  vii.  o/>. 
Kiueh.  Ann.  j».  18").)  riiitan  li,  on  tin'  ci»iitr.iry, 
and  Stojih-'inus  of  ByXAiitiiua,  cill  it  a  Salfiiic  town, 
(riul. /.(•.;  Steph.  B.  <.  ff.)  It  i>  ]in,lalil.  lliat  it 
wa.s  in  tact  one  of  the  t«>wti.s  of  L;itiiiui  l>oi«it  nii^  on 
the  Sahincs;  and  thU  U  all  that  we  know  of  its 
hitua'.ion.  Nibhy  suppnsps  it  to  liavc  ih'<  iijrKHl  a  hill 
lOniilcii  from  Hotiu-,  mi  the  l»an)vs  of  a  fitn-jun  callfd 
the  Magutjiumo,  and  2  mik-s  SK,  of  Monte  OeittS«, 
which  is  a  plaiLsiblc  amjvvtun',  hut  iii>tliin<r  more. 
(Nibhr,  fh'nfi>nn  di  Jintnn,  vol.  i.  pp.  332 — 335; 
Abftlc.'n.  Mith  l-ltolini,  p.  T'j.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

CAKNO  (K(u»'«6,  Diod.  v.  76),  a  city  of  Crptc. 
which,  according  to  the  Ifgend  of  the  puritiiation  of 
Apollo  by  Cannanor  at  Tarrli.i,  is  suppoeed  to  have 
existed  in  the  npighbourliood  of  tltat  place  and  Kly- 
ni.s.  (('mnp.  Pans.)  The  Cretan  goddess  Brito- 
inartis  \v.'l-<  the  daughter  of  Zeosand  Carma,  grand- 
daa;;hter  of  Carmanor,  and  was  said  to  have  bc«n 
born  at  Caeno.  (Diod.  /.  c.)  Mr.  Pnshley  {Trav. 
vol.  ii.  p.  270)  fixiw  the  site  t  ithiT  <mi  the  .•^o-calhtl 
refuge  of  the  Ueilcnoe,  or  near  Hmjhio*  Sikolaos, 
tuA  snppoeea  that  Mt.  Carma,  mentioned  by  IMiny 
Txii.  14),  was  in  the  neiKbbourhuod  of  tlii.s  town. 
(Comik  Uoeck,  Krtta,  vol  i.  p.  392.)  •  B.  J.] 
GARNUS.  [CASMicBxaKs.] 
('.AEXVS  Kcuvvi),  a  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Bruttiuo),  wliich  is  described  b/  btrabo  as  nmr 
the  SejDaeao  rock,  and  the  extreme  point  nf  Italy 
opI>osite  to  the  IVIorian  pi-omontory  in  Siiily.  tlu- 
Stmit  ef  Messuna  Ijing  between  the  two.  (Strab. 
tL  p.  857.)  There  can  be  fittk  doubt  that  the 
p)int  thiLs  do?«i'.:iiat<-d  i.s  that  now  called  tbs  Puntti 
del  J'ezzo,  which  is  the  nutrkcd  anjde  tram  whence 
the  coast  trends  abruptly  to  the  sonthward,  and  is 
the  only  jxiint  thai  i  an  Ih'  properly  calle»l  a  head- 
land. (Cluver.  JUU.  p.  1^4  ;  D'AuviUe,  Ami 
Geogr.  de  TIkJie,  p.  959.)   Some  wrltera,  however, 

contend  tliat  thf  Turrf  <!>l  Cui'tiUo  inn>t  l)e  tlie 
point  meant  by  Strabo,  because  it  is  tli:it  must  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  headland  of  Pelorias,  and 
where  tlie  strait  is  really  the  n;irrowest.  (II  .l>teii. 
Not.  m  due.  p.  3U1 ;  Bonuutelli,  voL  L  p.  8 1 .)  Thiis 
last  hct  is,  however,  donhtfnl,  and  at  all  events 
nii'.'lit  Im'  easily  mistaken.  Straho  r<-«  koiis  tlie  lireadth 
of  tlie  strait  in  its  narrowest  part  at  a  little  more 
than  six  stadw:  while  Pliny  calls  the  intmal  be- 
tween tln'  two  pn>inonlorie.s,  Caenys  in  It  ilv,  and 
Pelorua  in  Sicily,  12  Ktadia;  a  sLateuieut  which  ac- 
cords with  that  flf  Polyblvs.  (Stndt.  L  e.;  Plin.  iii. 
.').  8.  10:  Pol.  i.  42.)  All  theM' statements  an*  innrh 
below  tlio  truth ;  the  reul  ditttance,  as  measured 
tii|i;oiiometric«n]r  hf  Capt.  Smyth,  is  not  less  than 

3f971  yanis  from  the  Pnnta  rl,  l  Pezzn  to  the  vil- 
li^ uf  UuHzin  imuteiliately  op|JOhitu  to  it  on  the 
SdUan  ooast  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  108.)  Hence 
the  statement  of  Tliiicydides  (vi.  1),  who  i-sti- 
mates  the  breadth  of  the  »tniit  at  it^i  nanowt-.-t 
point  at  20  stadU  (4,047  ywii),  is  8ur{iri»inKly  ac- 
curate. [K.  II.  n.] 

CAEPIO'XIS   TUKKIS  or  MONLAlENTUil 
(KaoiUum  mifTfoti  CifiMd^  ft  great  HghtlMNise, 
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built  on  a  rook  snrrounded  by  the  fw»a,  on  the  S.  *idi? 
of  the  river  Bactis  {(Juatlalquivir)  in  liihpaui;! 
Baetira  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140;  Mebi,  iti.  1,  where  some 
read  <lfi'ii<>uts,  and  iilentify  the  tuwi-r  with  the  (re- 
ronlis  or  (Jerymiit  ttrx  of  Avienas,  Oru  Marit.  263, 
see  Wemsdoif,  ad  loc.)  Most  commentaton  derivo 
the  name  from  S^n'ilin?;  Caepio,  the  cfin-inenn-  of 
Lu.sitania;  but  otlicrs,  xscribinj;  to  the  lipluluiu.-c  a 
Phoenician  oritrin,  rejrard  the  name  as  a  corni[ii;..'i 
of  Cnp  F.on,  i.  e.  Ri>rk  of  tkt  Sum,  (Ford.  Hand- 
book of'S/Hiin,  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

CAERA'TI  S  (KtdpoTot :  Kortfro),  a  river  of 
Crete,  whii  h  flows  f):i.vt  Cnossu.s,  which  city  was 
once  known  by  the  same  name  as  the  river.  (Strab. 
X.  ]).  476;  Eustath.  wl  Dituys.  Peiieg.  T.  498; 
Hesvi  li.;  Virir.  ('iris,  11.3,  fliuuina  Caenitea;  eomp. 
I';i.sidey.  7Voe.  vol.  i.  p.  2ri3.)  [E.  U.d.J 

CAERE  (Ko7p*,  Ptol.;  Koifw'a.  Strab. ;  KaipTjra, 
Dionys.  :    Eth.  Katptrayot,  Cai-n-tanii-s.  hut  thu 
j)0ople  are  usually  called  Ca«rites),  c-ilUnl  hy  tlio 
Greek.s  AoYU.A  ("AyuXAo:  A'M.  'Ayi;AAa?<>v).  hh 
ancient   and  {mwerful  city  of  Sirnthr-rn  Etniri.i, 
situated  a  few  miles  frwn  the  coa.st  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian S-.i.  on  a  small  strHim  now  called  the  Foe- 
o';,.(.  aiir-i  iitly  known  ju*  the  **  Caetvtanns  amnis.** 
(Tiin.  iii.  3.  .s.  8;  Cd^ritif  amni*,  Virfj.  Aen.  viii, 
•OU.)    It«  territory  bonlenxl  on  that  of  Veii  on  tliO 
E.  and  of  l  anif.inii  on  the  X.;  the  city  il.sclf  was 
alKiut  27  jnilc»  distant  from  Rome.    Its  site  is  still 
marked  by  the  village  of  CtrvttrL    All  ancient 
writers  apve  in  ascribui);  the  foundation  uf  this  «'ity 
to  the  Pelascflans,  by  whom  it  was  named  .\Lyib, 
the  apiK-Uation  hy  which  it  continm^l  to  !><■  known 
to  the  (ireeks  down  to  a  late  period.    Both  Strabo 
and  Dionysius  derive  thew  Pel.-vspians  from  Thessaly, 
acconhng  to  a  view  of  the  mi^^ration  of  the  I'ela.«<;ic 
races,  very  generally  adopted  among  the  Greeks. 
The  same  authorities  assert  distinctly  that  it  was 
not  till  its  con()uest  by  the  Tyirbeniaas  (whom 
Strabo  calls  Lydi«iis)»  tlwt  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Caere:  which  was  derived,  accordii^  to  the  leirend 
relat«\l  hy  Strabo  from  the  Greek  won!  xaupf,  «itli 
w]ii(  h  the  inhabitants  saluted  the  invaders.  (Strab. 
V.  11.220;  Dionys.  {.  SO.,  ill.  68;  Serv.  ad  Aen, 
viii.  ryj7;    Plin.  iii.  5.  1.  8.)     We  have  here  the 
•  clearest  evidence  of  the  two  elements  of  which  the 
I  popuhition  of  Etmria  was  composed  ;  and  thero 
se*MM.s  no  nvt-on  to  donht  tlie  historical  fotindatii  n 
of  the  fact,  that  Caere  was  originally  a  Pekspic 
or  Tyrrhenian  dty,  and  was  afterwards  eonqnered 
hy  the  Etruscans  or  Tuscans  (called  ;is  n>\ial  hy 
1  the  Greeks  TyrrkeiUans)  from  the  north.  Ihe 
I  eustence  of  its  donble  name  is  in  itwlf  •  strani^ 
confiniiatiou  of  this  fact;  and  the  (ircmnstanre  that 
AgylU,  hke  Spiita  on  the  Adriatic,  had  a  tre^ury 
of  its  own  at  Delphi,  is  an  additiflMl  proof  of  its 

Pel;is<:ic  origin  (Strali.  /.  r.). 

The  period  at  which  Caere  fell  Into  the  luinds  of 
the  Etroscans  cannot  be  determined  with  any  ap> 
jmwh  to  certainty.  Xiil.idir  has  inferrwl  fnun 
the  narrative  of  Ilerodotua  that  the  A^yllacans 
were  still  an  independent  Pelahgie  people,  and  had 
not  Vf  t  l'<'en  conijtiered  hy  tin"  Ktrn.-'  ans,  at  the 
time  when  they  waged  war  with  the  I'UiKacaiis  of 
Ahdia,  abnnt  n.  c  935.  But  it  seems  difficult  to 
re<  o:i(  i!o!  this  with  other  notices  of  Etruscan  liLstorA', 
or  refer  the  comjue^t  to  &o  late  n  pi^riul.  It  i.i 
|irobabIe  that  A|>ylla  retalneil  nmch  of  its  Pehis  .  ic 
habits  and  connexions  lon;^  after  that  event;  and 
the  use  of  the  Peku'^ie  name  AgylU  proves  nothing, 
OS  it  continned  to  be  exduuvcly  employed  by 
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Gndc  aathors  down  to  a  verf  kte  pcri<id.  noman 
authorities  throw  no  li^jht  on  tho  curly  liistory  of 
Caere,  ttiough  it  u|>pe«ri>  in  liie  leuotidary  history 
of  Aeneas  »a  a  wealthy  and  powctful  dtj^  subject 
to  the  rolo  of  a  king  named  Mezentitu,  a  cruel 
tyrant,  who  had  extended  his  power  over  many 
nci^hbooring  cities,  and  rendered  himself  fomndable 
to  all  bis  ndgbboon.  (Lir.  L  8;  Yiig.  Am,  vili. 
480.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Alalia  is  found  in 
Herodotu^i,  who  relates  that  the  Agyllaeans  were 
ammi^  the  Tyrrhenians  who  joined  the  Carthagi- 
ni.ins  in  an  expedition  against  the  Phocacan  colo- 
nbts  at  Alalia  in  Condca;  and  Imvin^  takm  vaaoy 
captives  upon  that  occasion,  they  ]iut  tJlem  all  to 
death.  This  crime  was  visited  ou  them  by  divine 
punisbroenta,  until  the/  seat  to  consult  the  oracle 
•t  Delphi  on  the  subject,  and  by  its  advice  pdd 
funenil  honours  to  their  vieiims,  w  itli  |>iiblic  games 
and  other  ceremonies.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  it 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  Agylla  was  a 
maritime  power  of  some  consideration;  .unl  Sfr;ib«» 
speaks  of  it  as  having  enjoyed  a  ^reat  rcputatioa 
amonj;  the  Greeks;  especially  from  tlie  dreunstanee 
that  the  Airyllaeans  refrained  from  tlie  piratical 
habits  commoa  to  mo»t  of  the  other  Tjrrrheaiau 
cities.  (Strab.  t.  This  did  not,  liowerer,  pre- 
mrve  them  at  a  later  {w-riul  from  tin-  altarks  of 
Dioiijrsias  of  Sjracuse^  who,  having  uodertaken  an 
wqnditian  to  the  coasts  of  Tyniwoia  under  pre> 
tenoa  of  putting  down  piracy,  hUMkd  at  Pyr(;i,  tlic 
■eaport  of  Agylla,  and  pliiadend  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Lneina  tliere,  from  which  he  carried  off 
an  immense  booty,  Id^i.ii  -j  byini;  wa-nte  the  adjoin- 
ing territory,    (btntb.  v.  p.  226 ;  i>iod.  xv.  14.) 

Caere  plays  a  much  Ies»  important  part  in  tlie 
history  of  Umne  than  we  should  have  cxi«'(  t('d  from 
its  proximity  to  that  city,  ami  the  coucurrcut  te»- 
tiraonies  to  its  i^reat  wealth  and  power.  From  tlie 
drcuin.st.iii'^i'  i>f  its  Ix-Iii'^  selected  l»y  the  Romans, 
when  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Gaols,  us  tlie  placv 
of  refapt  to  which  tliey  sent  their  mont  pncious 
.vaci-ed  n-lics,  Nielmhr  Ins  bfemd  (vol.  i.  p.  385) 
that  there  most  have  been  aa  aodflillt  hood  of  close 
OMHiaion  6etween  tlie  two  dtisa;  and  in  tlie  first 
edition  of  his  history  hr  even  went  so  fiir  as  to 
migxest  that  Kome  was  itoelf  a  colony  of  Caere; 
an  idea  winch  1m  afterwanis  jnstly  abaadooed  as 
untenaMe.  Indeed,  the  few  notices  we  find  of  it 
prior  to  tliis  lime,  are  far  from  indicating  any  pe- 
cnharlj  Awndly  fiBeltntt  between  tlie  tm.  Araoid- 
inc:  t<j  Dionysins,  the  t'aerites  were  enpajofl  in  war 
against  the  liomans  under  the  elder  Tari^uin,  who 
defeated  them  hi  a  battle  and  hdd  ifasto  their 
territory;  and  n^raln,  after  his  death,  they  united 
thdr  arms  with  tliuoe  of  the  Veientiaeii  and  Tar- 
qvhriaaa  ajpdnst  Servins  Tullius.  (Dionys.  iiL  58, 
iv.  27  )  Caere  was  also  the  first  place  which 
atfonled  a  shelter  to  the  exiled  Tan)uiu  when  ex- 
pelled from  Rome.  (lAv.  i.  60.)  AjmI  Livy  him- 
self, at'ter  recountinj:  the  s*^rvico  rendered  hy  them 
to  the  Uomans  at  the  capture  of  the  city,  records 
thi^  dMf  were  received,  ta  coiueqnenM  o/it,  into 
relations  of  public  hospitality  (iit  hos]titiuin  pnMice 
iieret,  v.  50),  thus  iMi'einin;;  U)  indicate  tlutt  no  sudi 
rdathms  pvsTiotisly  existed,  l-'rom  this  time,  how- 
ever, they  continued  on  a  friendly  footin*.',  till  n.  <\ 
353,  when  symjolhyfor  iheTaAjninians  induced  the  , 
CSaeritflS  once  more  to  take  up  arms  a;;ainst  lltrnv: 

Thev  w.  re.  however,  ea>ily  reiliie<' I  to  snl)nli^i^i'ln, 
and  ubtaiuul  a  yvmx  lur  u  hundred  ycun>.    Livy  [ 
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rrprssents  this  as  freely  granted,  in  considemtioill 
of  their  past  services;  kit  Dion  Cassius  infunns  us 
that  it  was  purtdiosed  ut  the  price  of  Iialf  their 
territory.  (Liv.  vii.  20;  IKon  Cass.  fr.  33.  Bekk.) 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  also  that 
they  receive«l  the  Roman  franchise,  but  without  the 
ri^bt  ef  suffrage.  This  jieculiar  relation  was 
known  in  Liter  times  as  the  Caerite  franchise,  so 
tliat  "  in  tobuks  Coeritum  referre,"  Iwcame  a  pro- 
verbial expression  fordisfranchisiug  a  Homan  citizen 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  62 ;  and  ^jchol.  nd  loc.),  and  wo 
an?  expressly  told  tliat  the  Caerit«s  were  the  frst 
who  were  admittcHl  on  these  tcnns.  (Gell.  xvi  13. 
§  7.)  liut  it  is  strangely  representeid  as  in  their 
case  a  privilege  granted  tliem  for  their  services  at 
the  time  of  the  Gaulish  war  (Strah.  v.  p.  220;  Gell. 
iLc),  though  it  la  erident  that  the  n>Ution  could 
never  have  been  an  advant^ureons  one,  and  was  cer- 
tiinly  in  many  other  cashes  rather  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment, than  bestowed  as  a  reward.  Uence  it  ia  far 
more  probtible,  that  {nstaad  of  bdni;  conferred  on 
tlje  (^aerites  as  a  priviietre  immediately  after  the 
Gallic  War,  it  was  one  of  tlie  oonditiona  of  the 
disadvantageous  peace  imposed  on  them  in  B.C.S58, 
a.s  a  punishment  for  their  snpimrt  to  the  Tanjui- 
nians.  (See  on  this  subject,  l^iebuhr,  vol.  ii. 
p.  67,  v^.  iK.  p.  185;  Madvig.  de  CvUm.  p.  240; 
Moumisen,  /'/'  !\'umL<trh<:  Trifnu>,  pp.  160,  Ifil; 
J)a»  Jiomitche  Jlumwesen,  p.  246.)  It  is  UDcer- 
toin  wliether  the  Caeritn  afterward  etttained  the 
full  franrliise;  we  an*  expressly  told  Uiat  they  wcro 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Praefecture  (Fest  m.v. 
pnie/tcturae);  bnt  durim;  tlie  Second  Piinic  War 
they  wer<'  one  of  the  KlniscaTi  (itie.i  whii  li  were 
forward  to  furnish  suppUes  to  the  armament  of 
Scipio  (Liv.  zzviii.  45).  and  it  may  hence  be  in- 
fem'd  tliat  at  that  iK  ri  Kl  they  s-till  n  tained  their 
nominal  existeoou  as  a  separate  community.  Their 
idaUons  to  Rome  had  probably  been  adjusted  at  the 
same  periiMl  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  con- 
eeming  which  we  are  almost  wholly  without  in-: 
f  irmatien.  During  the  hitter  period  it  the  Repoblio 
it  appears  to  have  fiUlcn  into  decay,  and  Straho 
speaks  of  it  as  having,  in  his  tiute,  sunk  into  com- 
imte  imigi^<*'>^  preserving  enly  the  vestiiEee  of 
its  foniier  greatness;  so  that  the  adjoining  watering 
place  <^  the  Atjuao  Cacretaiuie  actually  surpassed 
the  ancient  city  in  popubition.  (Strab.  r.  p.  280.) 
It  ajijH  u-^.  however,  to  have  in  sorno  measure  re- 
vived under  tiie  liuman  empire.  Inscriptions  aud 
other  monuments  attest  its  oontinoed  exbtenoe 
during  that  period  as  a  flourishing  munici]jal  town, 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Tnyan. 
(Grater,  Inser,  p.  214.  1,  226.  4,  236.  4,  239.  9; 
null  iriuft.  Arch.  1840,  j.p.  .'.—8;  Nil-l.y,  /)/«- 
torru  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  'M2 — .'U.j.)  Its  territory 
was  fertile,  especially  in  wine,  which  Martial  praises 
as  not  inferior  to  that  of  Setia.  (Mart.  xiii.  124; 
Colum.  Ji.  R.  iii.  3.  §  3.)  In  tiio  tourtli  century 
it  became  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  still  retained 
its  existence  under  its  ancient  name  thrtnigh  the 
early  pari  of  tlte  middle  ages;  but  at  the  iH'ginning 
of  the  thirteenth  centmy,  great  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants removed  to  another  site  aWut  3  miles  otf,  to 
which  they  tran>fernd  the  name  of  Caere  or  C'eri, 
while  the  old  town  came  to  be  calle<l  C<ii-rt  l^eliiS| 
or  Crn^lU,  by  whicii  appeUatioa  it  is  still  known. 
(Xibby,  Lc.  p.  347.) 

The  modern  village  of  Cervetri  (a  very  poor 
]>l,ice)  ocnipies  a  sniall  detaclxsl  cuiinenie  just 
witliuut  the  line  of  the  aucicut  walls.    The  outiiuo 
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of  the  ancient  city  is  clearly  marked,  not  so  much 
by  the  remains  of  tlic  walls,  of  wlii(  h  only  ii  few 
fragments  are  viiiihlp,  a.s  by  tlie  ti.itm-al  iliaratter 
of  the  ground.  It  occupieii  a  table-land,  rising  in 
•taep  cUSi  above  the  plain  of  the  eoast,  ext  e|)t  at 
the  NE.  cjorner,  where  it  was  unit»>l  by  a  net  k 
to  the  hifrh  land  adjoinlu'^.  On  its  south  .side 
flowed  the  Caervtanu.s  amnis  (the  Vavcino),  and  on 
the  N.  was  a  narrow  ravine  or  plen,  on  the  opp^ite 
hide  of  which  risi\s  a  liill  t  rilli^l  the  BmiHUaeeia^ 
the  Necmpolis  of  the  ancient  city.  The  latter  ap- 
peani  to  hikve  been  from  fnnrtofive  milpH  in  rin  nit, 
and  had  not  letis  than  right  gates,  the  ^itii;i;i>>ii  of 
which  maj  be  distinctly  traced ;  bat  only  small 
portions  and  fuondatioia  of  the  walla  are  risible; 
they  were  built  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  not 
of  maswive  dimensiomi,  but  resembling  tho«e  of  Veil 
and  Tarqainii  in  their  size  and  arrangement. 

The  most  interesting  reniain.H  of  Caerey  faovwer, 
nra  to  be  found  in  its  Mpulcbroa.  These  are,  in 
imnf  eases,  snnk  in  the  level  surface  of  the  gronnd , 
and  sunnonnted  with  tunnili;  in  others,  they  .ire 
hallowed  out  in  the  sides  of  the  low  cliffs  which 
boand  the  hill  of  ^e  BmuKtaccia,  and  skirt  the 
laviiu'.s  oil  each  side  of  it.  None  of  them  have 
any  architectural  fafadea,  aa  at  Bieda  and  Cattel 
i^Aito  ;  their  deeomtinn  is  chiefly  internal ;  and 
their  arranirements  |in»ent  a  remarkable  anriliv/y 
to  that  of  the  houses  of  the  Etnucans.  "  Many 
of  them  liad  a  large  central  chamber,  with  others 
of  siiiiilliT  ^ize  oiH-ninir  ujjon  it,  li'.;htcd  by  windows 
in  the  wall  of  rock,  which  served  as  the  parUtion. 
This  central  chamber  represented  the  atriam  t/t 
Etruscan  houses,  and  tin'  rl!.i!Mliers  around  it  tlic 
tridinia^  for  each  luul  a  bench  of  rock  round 
three  of  its  sidcM,  on  which  the  dead  had  lain, 
reclining'  in  i-!?i-y,  as  at  a  hari'juot.  Tin-  ^l•ilin;L'^ 
of  all  the  ciianibcrs  luul  the  usual  beams  and  rafters 
hewn  in  the  rock."  (Dennis's  Etrurin,  Tnl.  ii.  p. 
32.)  One  tomb,  called  fnun  its  ili^nA i-nr  the 
Kegulini-Galassi  tomb,  is  entered  by  a  door  iu  the 
fbrai  of  a  rudely  pointed  arch,  not  nnlike  the  gate- 
way at  Arjiinnm  (si-i-  p.  •22'2),  uihI  like  tiiat  fomufl 
by  succv^bivc  courses  of  blones  gradually  appruacb- 
inir  till  they  meet  Some  of  the  tomfca  also  have 
tlieir  intenor  walls  ndomtsl  with  iciinliii;:>,  n^ein- 
bling  those  at  Taruuinii,  but  greatly  inferior  to 
tliem  in  variety  and  interest  Most  of  these  are 
of  ( oMi]).inttively  late  date,  —  certainly  not  prior 
to  the  iioman  dominion, —  but  one  tomb  is  said 
to  contain  paintingB  of  a  vorj  aivlmic  character, 
liri)l«.'iMy  more  am  ii  nt  than  any  at  Tarqulnii.  This 
is  the  more  interesting,  becaujie  I'liny  speaks  of 
Tery  ancient  printings,  believed  to  be  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  foundation  of  IJouie,  .xs  existing:  in  lii-'  tinu' 
at  Caere.  (I'hn.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6.)  Another  tomb, 
recently  discovered  at  Cervetri,  is  curious  from  its 
haviii'.;  been  the  sepulchre  of  a  family  Ix-aring  the 
name  of  Tarr|Utniu.s,  the  Ktniscan  form  of  which 
(Tarchnas)  is  repeated  many  times  in  diflbrent 
inscrii>tions,  while  others  present  it  in  the  nontun 
form  and  cliaraclers.  There  seems  every  mison 
to  believe  that  this  family,  if  not  actually  that  of 
the  regal  Tanjuins  of  Home,  was  at  least  t  losely 
oonncctoij  with  them.  (Dennis,  I.e.  p.  42 — 14; 
Bull,  dintt.  Arch.  1847,  p.  56—61.)  . 

The  minor  nlijeets  found  in  tlie  sepiili  hres  at 
Caere,  especially  those  discovered  in  the  llecn- 
lini  Galassi  tomb  a1n>ady  tnentioii(>d,  are  of  much 
ifit'-ii'^t.  and  n>nir«rk  dile  tor  the  vi-ry  aiK-icnt  (  l>a- 
racter  and  style  of  their  wwkumuship.    The  pziiuled 


caebe: 

vases  and  otlier  potteiy  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
similar  arcluic  stamp,  very  few  of  the  beautiful 
vases  of  the  Greek  style  so  abundant  at  Vnld  and 
Tan]ninii  having  been  fuand  here.  Two  little 
vessels  of  hlaek  earthenware,  in  themselves  utterly 
insignificant,  have  aoqmred  a  high  interest  ftwn 
the  circiunstancc  of  their  U-aring  inscriptions  which 
there  is  much  reason  to  l>elieve  to  be  relics  of  tlie 
I'elasgian  laniruage.  as  distinguished  from  what 
is  more  properly  cal  lis  I  Ktrus  can.  (Dennis,  I.e.  pp. 
.^4,.')5:  I/'psius,  in  AwutU  d'ltuLArrlt.  1836, 
pp.  186—203;  Id.  Tyrrkadache  Ptkuger,  p.  40 
— 42.  Fiir  a  fuller  disciissiaQ  of  tlitt  point,  see  the 
article  Etuukia.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Caere,  in  tiie  days  of  its 
power,  possesseil  a  torritorj-  of  <•  raMi-  i  xtcnt, 
bordering  on  those  of  Vett  and  Tan^uinii,  and  pro. 
bably  extending  at  one  time  nearly  to  the  month 
of  the  Tiber.  Its  seajx.rt  was  Pvniit,  itself  a 
considerable  city,  the  foundation  of  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  Agylla,  is  exjircssly  ascribed  to  the  Pe- 
las-i.ms.  [Pvncii.]  Ai-sii  M  .i!>  >.  of  which  we 
find  no  notice  in  tlie  early  luston,-  »)f  Home,  must 
at  this  period  have  been  a  dej^-nileney  of  Caere. 
Anotli-r  pliti'  ih  if  iced  as  one  of  thu  sul'ject  towns 
in  the  territoiy  of  Caere  is  Aktksa,  which  otliers 
placed  in  the  Veientine  territory,  but  acconling  to 
I.ivy  erroneously  (I.iv.  iv.  f.l).  Tlie  git>ve  sncn  d 
to  Sylvanos,  noticed  by  Virgil,  and  placed  by  him 
on  the  banics  of  the  Vaeeina  (the  «*Caeritw 
amnis").  is  supjxvsed  to  have  Im  i  ii  part  of  the  woi4 
whidi  clothed  the  MouU  Abbatone,  on  the  S.  side 
of  tlie  river. 

Caere  was  not  sitnatrsl  on  the  line  of  the  Via 
Aurelia,  which  passed  nearer  to  the  coast;  but  was 
])rol*al>ly  joined  to  it  by  a  ride  branch.  Another 

ancient  PKni.of  v.liii  li  -  mi    remains  are  still  viviMc 


IM.AS  OF  CABRS. 

A.  Vlllnifeof  Crrpdri. 

Hit    S  If  ol  iiiu  i>  nt  city. 

(.  ('.  Hill  oiHie  /irtw/j/rtCf/tf  (Necropolis). 

1)1).  To  rrtit  oftiie  racaiM  (Caeretaous  Amn's). 

I'  .  Monlc  Ahaliin>\ 

„.i.  (..iiik  ol  .oR-icut e'ty. 
Lb.  .Se]mlclire«. 
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led  finom  Uieiicc  to  join  tlw  Via  Clodk  at  CttfeiM. 
(Cell,  Top.  o/Rome^  (k  IS.) 

TbB  antiqaitm  of  Caere,  and  the  various  works 
of  art  discuvered  Uiere,  are  fully  de»  riU  J  h\- 
Oemiu  (^Etnmia^  vol.  U.  p.  17 — 63).  .See  aUu 
Camna  {Detcrixiom  di  Cere  aittica,  Roma, 
an<l  (iriti  {MonumaiH  di  Cera  ontica,  Kouia, 
1841).  The  aaoesad  ^aa  ia  oopied  from  that 
given  by  Denob.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAKIIKSI  or  CAER.VESI  (Corosi,  Ores,  vl  7, 
HaTerkjunpa  note),  a  people  metuioned  by  Caeaar 
(A  O.  iL  4)  with  tha  Coodnui,  Ebarmm,  and  Pae- 
maiii.  aud  he  calls  tiwin  (it'mians.  Tlic  position  of 
the  Caeraai  oun  only  be  coawctarad.  There  ia  a 
river  CUert,  wMdi  rim  in  Lurt'iahiaiy,  and  flom 
into  the  Minis  hetwet'ii  M»uzon  ami  S*tdan ;  and  it 
ia  oo^jectaiod  by  D'Anville  that  thia  river  may  in* 
dwate  the  pnritioD  of  the  Caerari.  The  Ceodmri 
were  iu  CwuJroz,  in  thi^  ti-rriton'  of  I.iifjr.  Walcke- 
naer  place*  the  Caeresi  iu  the  C(urol^sai^t3»itPa§ade 
Cmrot  of  the  middle  ages,  between  Bvilamge,  JTer- 
an  l  Pnn/m.  Krrinn  is  on  tlic  luj't,  which 
the  Rkiite  on  tlie  left  bank,  below  Cologne^ 
'  ffemM.  He  adds,  ^  they  are  thus  tttnaled  near 
tlif  Ci.nilni'-i  an^I  th«'  Khuriiii-:;,  .xs  the  text  of  ('ju^sar 
rv^uire^i;"  au  argument  that  ia  not  worth  much,  for 
Gaiesar  ia  not  very  particohr  aboat  hie  order  of 
nii-mtion  in  such  a  ca.>>o  as  this.  The  exact  site  of 
these  people  must  remain  doubtful         £G.  L.J 

CAESARAUGUSTA  (Keuaapa^yoirra,  Stiab. 
iii.  jij..  1.51.  ir,l,  lf,  >  ;  Mcb,  ii.  6  ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s, 
4  ;  Urn.  AuL),  or  CAKSABEA  AL'UUSTA 
(Kmt^n  K^fittnmt  PtoL  iL  6.  §  63;  Attsoii. 
/,■/>^.«^  xxiv.  J>4;  laser,  ap.  Golz.  Thtsaur.  p.  2.38  : 
coinii  geoerally  have  c  A.,  CAEa.  al'gusta,  or 
CAKaas.  A0OV8TA,  whence  it  may  perhapa  be  in> 
ftrred  that  the  comtnon  shorter  fonn  ha.s  ari^n  from 
nmniaf;  tq^ther  the  two  {arts  of  the  last-mentiuned 
abbreviatioo:  now  ZsTt^aaa,  nwrdy  a eorniplleii  ef 
the  ancient  natne;  in  Enirlish  works  often  Surn- 
$o$»a),  one  of  the  chief  inkud  citien  of  Uispauia 
Tarraoonenas,  atood  oa  tha  right  bank  of  the  river 
Ihenu  (A'6ro),  in  the  country  of  tlie  Edetnni  (IMiii-, 
Ptol.),  on  the  bocdera  of  CeltiU'da  (Strab.).  lis 
oriiniial  naroawaa  Salouba,  which  waa  chai^^  in 
honour  of  AuirustUM,  wlio  colonized  it  after  the  Can- 
tabrian  War,  it.  i .  25.  (Plin.  L  c;  laid.  Orig.  xv. 
1).  It  was  a  colonia  immmii,  ud  the  Mat  of  a 
conrenttu  juruiicut,  includiiif;  1.52  communities 
{^poptdttt  clii.,  Plin.)  It  was  the  centre  of  nearly 
all  the  threat  muh  leadinf;  to  the  PywDeM  and  ^ 
parts  of  S{ain.  (//ja.  AtU.  pp.  392.  431.  4-38,  439, 
443,  444,  446,  448,  451,  452).  Ita  cuius,  which 
are  more  nnmerona  than  tlioae  of  almost  any  other 
Spanish  city,  ran^e  from  An<:n'^tiis  to  CallLTuIa. 
(Florez,  Etp.  S,  vol.  iv.  p.  254;  J/<t/.  de  E$p.  vtil.  i. 
p.  186,  vol.  ii.  pi  630,  vol.  iii.  p.  18;  Eckhel,  vol.  L 
pp.36 — 39;  .Vstiiii.  MaJ.  I.»p.  y.  1 14  ;  Iki-iche, 
».  v.).  There  are  im  ruins  of  the  .im  ii nt  <  ity,  ifc* 
materials  liavingbvn  entirely  umiI  up  liv  tin-  .\|oor» 
and  Spaniaida.  (Ford,  Jiandbook  Spam,  p. 
680.) 

Tbe  6nt  Christian  poet,  Aurelins  Pradeotina,  is 

paid  to  have  l*een  burn  at  ('ae;-ar,iuu'usta  (a.  U. 
348);  hut  .MHne  I^s^i;:u  the  honour  to  Calaj;urri.-> 
(Cttitihni-rn).  The  place  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  point* 
of  ntii/ihxl  a-'>tioni»mical  olx-^-rvatioa'*,  havin;j  1")^, 
hours  in  iu  lon;;cat  dav,  and  kiui;  ilistanl  3|'j  /luura 
W.  t<(  Alex-nmlria  (Ptol.  viii.  4.  ^  5).      [P.  8.] 

('AKS.\I.*K'.\.  ill  tlic  M  iritiiiie  Itinf^riry,  i.s  one 
oi  the  islands  oil'  the  nurlh-n(  .3t  cucut  of  Krunce,  the 
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aitno  of  witich  is  comipled  into  Jtruy.  (D'An* 
ville,  NnfU-f.  .fx.)  [G.  L.] 

CAESAKKIA  (Kaioap^ta  :  Kth.  Kxuaap4vs'). 
1 .  (Kaitariyfh),  a  city  of  the  district  Ciiicia  in  Cap- 
padocia,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  Aq^acas.  It 
was  oriinnally  called  Bbuaca,  afterwanls  Eusebeia. 
(.Steph.  a.  r.  KoKTopfia,  quotin'^  Strab.  p.  .')37.)  The 
bite  in  the  Tokanic  oonntry  at  the  foot  of  Argaeoa 
pxposed  the  people  to  many  inconTeniences.  It  was, 
however,  the  nasid'  ir  ■  "f  the  kin;:H  of  Cappadocia. 
Tigranes,  the  ally  oi  Mithridatcs  the  Great,  took 
the  town  (  St  nib.  p.  539 ;  A  ppian,  MUhrid.  e.  67),  and 
carried  off  the  people  with  otiier  Cappadm  ians  to  liis 
new  town  Tigranocerta;  but  same  o(  them  reiunied 
after  the  Romans  took  Ttgranoeerta.  Strabohasastoij 

that  the  |ie<>ple  of  Mazaca  u^^ed  tiie  code  itf  Charoodas 

and  kept  a  kw*maa  (yaftyS^i)  to  explain  the  law; 
his  fonetiooB  oorrespooded  totlmn  of  a  Roman  jtiriit. 
consnltus  (fo.uiicrff).  The  Roman  emperor  Tilx'rius, 
after  the  death  of  Archelaos,  made  Cappadocia  a 
Roman  province,  and  changed  the  name  of  Maaaeata 
Ctesareia  (Eutrop.  vii.  II  ;  Sui  l  r.  Tt€tptnty, 
The  chango  of  name  was  made  after  Strabo  wnto 
his  description  of  Ca}>(Kidocia.  The  first  writer  who 
mentions  Ma^aca  undt  r  tin-  tiaiiu"  i-f  Caesanna  is 
Pliny  (vi.  3) :  the  name  Caesareia  also  occurs  in 
Ptolemy.  It  was  an  important  plaoe  tmder  the  later 
euijiiiv.  In  the  reign  of  Valerian  it  wa>  taken  hy 
Sapor,  who  put  to  death  mmqr  thonsands  of  tiie  citi. 
zens;  at  this  time  it  was  said  to  luive  a  popula- 
tion of  4iN).(K)0  (/...nar.  xii.  p.  630).  Justinian  af- 
terwards repaired  the  walls  of  Caesareia  (Prooop. 
Aei.  r.4y.  Caesaveia  was  tlie  metropolis  of  Cap- 
padm'ia  fmii  the  time  of  Ti!>eriu.s;  and  in  tin'  l.itt  r 
division  of  Cappadocia  into  I'riuu  aud  Secuuda,  it 
WW  metroiMiUs  of  Cappadoda  Prima.  U 
the  Urth- place  of  Ra^itius  the  (iraat,  wlw 
of  Caesareia,  a.  u.  370. 
There  are  many  ruins,  and  mneh  mhbidi  of  an- 

fit'iit  conslnietions  al^ont  Knistini'h.  No  coins 
with  tlie  epigraph  ^lazaca  are  known,  but  there  ai-e 
nnraerons  medda  with  the  epigraph  BiwsCf  la,  and 
Kaorapdo,  and  Kokt.  ttpoi  A^vycuw. 

Strabo,  wlio  Is  very  particular  iu  his  description  of 
the  position  of  Maaaca,  phoes  it  aboat  800  stadia  fhmi 
the  Pontus,  which  must  mean  the  jn-ovince  Pontus; 
somewhat  l&ss  than  twice  thiti  di-^tunce  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  six  days'  journey  from  the  Pylaa 
(^iii<  iac.  He  mentions  a  river  Melas,  about  40  stadia 
from  the  city,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  maaiftstly  a  mistaka  [Mslas]. 


COIN  OK  C.VKSAKKIA  MAZACA. 

2.  OfBithynia,  Ptolemy  (v.  1 )  pi ves  it  also  the 
name  Smynlaleia,  or  Sinyrdianc  in  the  Cod.  Palat^ 

and  in  the  old  Latin  virsinu.  Dion  t'lirysostoni  (Or. 
47.  p.  526,  lk<  i>kc)  nn  utions  a  !»mall  pl;KM'  of  this, 
niiinu  near  PruMi.  Stephanus  {*.  v.  Kauadptm'^ 
doe^  not  nu  iitioii  it,  thoii;:h  he  adds  that  tlicn-  ;ire 
other  platea  of  this  name  lieMdcs  those  wIikJi  ho 
mentions.    The  site  Is  nnknown. 

rii'-n-  is  a  pla<  e  ii  iw  railed  K>sri  or  Tinlikf^ri^ 
that  is,  Old  Kcaii,  on  the  Caicus,  ne:ir  the  great 
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nnul  from  Smyrna  to  Conttmitinoph,  Tlio  plar<» 
was  prob«bly  a  Caai^iroa,  but  it  is  not  witliin  the 
limito  of  Bithynia.  (Leake,  Ada  Jtfitor,  p.  271, 
Aod  map) 

3.  Ad  Amazardum.  rA2iA2AMiiia*l  [G.L.J 

4.  A  maritime  city  or  Pftloitim,  mmded  hj 

Herod  tlu'  Gn-at,  ami  luiinfil  Ciu'san-ia  in  lionour 
of  Caesar  Augustus.  lut  iiite  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a  town  named  Tnrris  Stratonis,  which, 
wlicn  cnlari^fil  and  rtdonietl  with  whit<^  marble  pa-  ] 
laces  and  other  boildingii,  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
ansncMt  name  that  was  eoiiferrwl  npon  it  Chief 
aim  HI','  its  woiuLts  was  tlic!  Iiarliour.  const rncted 
where  before  there  had  been  ouljf  an  open  ruodstend 
on  a  daneeroos  coast.  It  was  in  rise  eqnal  to  the 
T'  ii'iwiii-il  lVira(vii>,  a!i<l  was  M-i-tinvl  aijaiiist  the 
prfVttient  south-west  winds  by  a  mde  or  breakwater 
of  nuunive  eonstraction,  formed  of  blocks  of  itene  cf 
more  than  50  fe«»t  in  by  IS  in  wiJtli,  and  9 

in  thickness,  sunk  iu  water  fathoms  deep.  It 
was  900  ftet  m  length,  one  half  of  which  was  ex- 
jx)seil  to  the  vinli-ncc  i>f  the  waves.  The  ri  ni  iiiulor 
was  adorned  with  towers  at  certain  inlen'ola,  and 
laid  ont  in  Taalts  which  fonned  bostelriee  ibr  the 
P  iilors,  in  fr»nt  of  whieli  was  a  tetmce  walk  com- 
manding a  view  of  Uie  whole  harbour,  and  forming 
an  afpfoeahle  promenade.  The  entnuioe  to  the 
liariH)iir  \\as  mi  tlie  nortli.  The  city  constructf^l 
of  puUsiied  iitoiie  encircled  the  harbour.  It  was  fur- 
nislied  with  an  agora,  a  pnietorinm,  and  ether 
])nblic  bnildint^s ;  and  cons|»i<  n(»us  on  a  nvmnd  in 
the  niid^t,  roac  a  temple  of  Oociiar,  with  statues  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  impenal  city.  A  rock-hewn 
theatn-,  and  a  sparious  nn-\i>  nn  the  .s'Uith  of  tlie 
harbour,  conunaodiug  a  fine  sea  view,  completed  the 
adornment  of  this  pa|^  monnment  of  Herod's  tcm* 
porising  cliaiMcti  r.  hh  whii  !i  lie  had  sjx'nt  twelve 
years  of  zialou^  uml  uninterrupted  c:ierttun,  and 
cnonnoiLs  sums  of  money.  (Jaae|dL  Ant,  xv.  10.  §  6, 
JIJ.  i.  21.  §§  5—7.) 

These  ;:reat  works,  but  especially  its  connnodioius 
harboor,  soon  raised  Caesareia  to  the  dicnit y  of  a 
metropolis  ("  cajHit  I'alaestlna-',"  Ta-  it.  I/i^t/n.  7t>), 
and  it  is  so  reco;:niMsl,  not  only  in  tlie  early  aiuuils 
of  the  Christian  Church,  bat  in  the  civil  history  of 
that  [lorinl.  It  was  tlip  prineijjal  seat  nf  cveni- 
ineiil  to  tlie  lioMian  |>r.aefcct»  and  to  the  titular  kin^rs 
of  Judaea,  and  the  chief  ;part  of  its  iiihal'itant.s  wea- 
Syrians.  a!tliiini,'li  then-  wjts  jiow  a  .lewish  ciMninii- 
nity  foniid  there,  which  luui  not  been  the  ca»c  at  an 
earlier  fjerimi  of  its  history  as  Stiato'a  Tower.  (^AmL 
XX.  7.  7.9.) 

its  name  underwent  anoliier  clianfje,  and  I'liny 
(v.  14)  happily  identifies  the  three  names  with  the 
one  site.  **  Stratonis  turns,  eatletn  Cae^aIva,  ah 
Herode  rcgc  condita:  nunc  colonia  prima  Flavia,  a 
VoiAsiano  Impcratoro  dedncta."  But  it  still  re- 
taineti  its  ancient  name  and  title  in  tlie  Ee(  lesia>ti(  al 
nn-ords,  as  the  mclrojiolitan  see  of  Ui«  First  i '.ties- 
tine;  and  was  conspicuous  for  the  eoostaocy  of  iu 
martyrs  and  confes^sors  in  the  ^•arious  persecutions  of 
tlio  Chnrrh,  but  esjietMally  in  tJie  la^t.  (Kuseb.  //. 
Ji.  viii.  >nl>  fin.)  It  is  leiteil  n\st)  as  tiie  see  of  the 
Father  of  I(s!.astieal  liLstor}-,  and  the  fcindpal 
Beat  of  his  valuable  literary  Inbonrs. 

It  was  a  phu%  of  considerable  import.nnoc  during 
tiie  occupation  of  the  Holy  Lmd  by  the  Crusaders, 
as  one  stronghold  along  the  lino  of  coast,  and  it 
ehaml  the  various  fortunes  of  the  cooibataiits  with- 
out materially  affecting  them. 

Tiiis  ouce  famous  bite,  principally  iutcrc&tlii^  as 
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the  pLooe  where  "  tlie  d'lor  of  faith  was  first  opened 
to  the  Gentiles,"  is  stiU  marked  by  eztensiTe  ruius, 
sittiated  when  Josephne  wooM  teadi  us  to  leak  far 

them,  h.alfway  betwtsn  Dmi  (Tantura")  and  Jop|itt 
{Jaffa)^ — retaining,  in  an  Arabic  form,  the  Greek 
name  given  it  by  Herod.   The  line  of  indl  and  the 
dry  diteh  of  the  Crusader-^"  \<>wn  may  1h'  ( l.  :irly 
traced  along  their  whole  extent;  but  tlio  aocicut  city 
was  more  extemdre,  and  fiiint  traeea  of  its  walk  may 
\h'  ^tiII  reeovered  in  parts.     Tli '  ruins  h.ave  sen'ed 
as  a  quarry  for  many  generations,  and  the  iKMises 
and  fi»rtifl<9itions  of  Jaffa,  Acre,  Sidim,  and  even  of 
J>i  imiif,  have  been  built  or  r-'ikiire  !  with  sinner  from 
thb  ancient  site  I^nough,  howuvvr,8till  remains  to  at- 
test the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historian,  and  to  witmn 
it.s  former  maL'nifK<'ni  e,o.sji.:'oiaIIy  in  the  massive  fni^- 
ments  of  its  towers  and  the  substructions  of  its  mule, 
orer  which  may  now  be  seen  the  prostrate  oolnmna 
I  if  (M-.;ly  j.illars  of  gmnite,  porphyry,  and  varl<iti> 
marbles,  which  once  formed  the  portico  of  its  ter- 
nKed  walk.  (See  Tndirii  Joaqthm,  voL  I  p.  49,  &e.) 
Conspiruous  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  on  a  levelled 
platform,  are  the  substructions  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Cmsadete,  which  doobtlefls  oeenpied  the  nte  of 
the  P.i'j:in  ti'iiipl"'  di"-(  ritwd  bv  .Ir>sc].lms.    [G.  W»3 
CAi:>AUtlA  I'UlLlFl'l.'  [1'ANJiAS.J 
CAESAREIA,  DIO  [SBpraoRU.] 
CAKSAKODF'NT.M    (Katfrapi^uyov,    Ptol.  : 
Tourt),  the  chief  town  of  tlie  Turones  or  Turoui,  a 
Celtic  people  in  the  baain  of  the  Loire.  Ganar 
mentions  the  Ttimnes,  but  names  no  ti)wn.    It  is 
lir»t  mentioned  by  rtoi«»ny;  and  tlte  same  name, 
Gaeaarodunnm,  occurs  in  the  Table;  but  it  ia  called 
in  the  Nutitia  of  the  pmvinces  of  Gallia  "  civit.TS 
Turonoruni,"  whence  the  modern  luinie  of  Tuurt. 
The  identity  of  Caesarodnnnm  and  Tours  is  proved 
by  the  fiinr  nxMl.s  to  this  place  from  FtourgfS,  J'oitiers, 
(JrUntts,  and  Angers.    The  mixlem  town  is  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Loire^  and  the  aneicnt  town  seems 
to  h.avi-  Iwn  on  the  same  .^ite,  thoiiL'h  this  ojanion 
is  not  universiilly  received.    There  jire  no  Koinan 
remains  at  Tours,  except,  it  ia  said,  some  fragments 
of  the  ancient  walls.  [G.  L.] 

CAKSAK(  J'.MAGUS (Kai(rop<{/Aa7oi,rtol. :  /Ayii*- 
rnif),  the  capital  of  the  Belgic  people,  the  liellovaci. 
Its  jjositidii  at  IkauvaLi  a^'n'os  with  the  detcnnin.i- 
tions  of  tilt*  Antoninc  Ilin.  and  the  l  able.  In  the 
Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  the  "  civitas  Bellova- 
corum  "  I't  lMi  "s  to  I'm  Ii'ii  a  S  eimda.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  iL-iine  was  liclvaciis  or  Helv.aenm,  whence, 
by  an  ordinary  corrujition  in  the  French  language, 
roinc'.  litniirdlf.    As  to  its  identity  witli  ItratUS* 

fwmtinin,  M-e  that  article.  [G.  L.] 

CAKSAUO'MAGUS,  in  Britain,  is,  in  the  lifth 
Itinerary,  the  first  station  fn>m  Lriiidon  (fnnn  which 
it  is  distant  28  miles)  on  the  mul  to  LugnlKiliium 
{('(trlisU),  riii  Colonia  (^('olch^ftt-r  or  Mnhl'in), 
Writtle,  \ws\rChrlmsj'>r<l,  about  25  miles  from  Lon- 
ilon,  best  coincides  with  this  measurement.  In  the 
ninth  Itinerary,  the  same  Cnesaromagtts,  13  miles 
from  Canoninm,  is  16  from  Durolitutn,  which  is 
itaelf  15  fnun  London, — in  nil  .'H.  This  indicates  a 
second  r<wl.  Further  remarks  npon  this  subbed 
are  made  under  roroNMA.  [IJ.  G.  L.J 

CAKSK'NA  {ViaicTiva,  Strnb. ;  Kaiaaiva,  ItoL: 
^^/(.  t"ai-eii.is,  aU>:  Cmrim^,  a  <  iin-iileral>le  t"wn  rrf 
Gallia  Ci.s]iadaua,  situated  i  n  the  Via  Acmilia,  20 
miles  from  Arhninum,  and  on  the  rij^ht  bank  of  the 
small  river  Sajis  (.Snrio).  (Strab.  v.  p.  21(>;  I'lin. 
iii.  1.5.  8.  20;  I'tol.  iii.  1.  §4G;  Itin.  Atit.  ])p.  lUU, 
12G.)   Au  incidental  mentiMi  of  its  Dome  iu  Cicero 
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(fifl  fattu  xv\.  27)  is  the  only  notice  of  it  that  oc- 
curs in  historj  until  a  very  late  period;  but  after  the 
lall  of  tb«  Western  Emfire  it  is  freqneatly  men- 

tionod  a-s  n  stron;;  t'lrtn-ss,  ami  plriys  no  uniniix)rt:int 
part  in  the  wars  «>f  liie  (iotlis  with  thf  jrcnenils  uf 
Justiniaa.  (Pnoopb  A  G.  i.  I,  ii.  1 1,  19,  29,  iii.  6.) 
It  !i|i[>frir.-!,  however,  to  have  Iahmi  a  Hiiuri>liinj;  mu- 
uiciiictl  town  nruler  the  Itosiiun  enipirt;,an>l  was  noted 
for  the  e].C4>l!enrv  of  it^  wines,  which  w«*rc  nnion^ 
th(»  most  lii-lily  cstiH'meii  that  were  pnxliiml  in 
Northern  Italy;  a  ivj>ut:itinn  wliidi  tliry  Ktill  retain 
at  thi-  present  flay.  (l*lin.  xiv.  G.)  It  is  distiii- 
j^nished  in  tlie  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  2St))  l.y  tlie  e[iitlift 
*•  Cur>'a,"  hut  the  ori^'in  o(  ihi.-)  is  unknown.  1  lie 
IIKMlen)  city  of  C'Kimn  is  a  coiiHiderablc  phu-e,  with  a 
population  of  15.(MM)  inhabitant!*.       [K.  H.  IJ.] 

CAE'S! A  SILVA,  one  of  the  ;;reat  forests  of 
CiPrm.any.  between  Vetera  and  the  country  of  Ae 
Marsi.  tliat  i>,  the  lieii.-lifs  extcndinir  fn'tween  the 
rivers  lAfipt^  and  Yssfl  a>  tar  us  Cotsjlld.  (Tacit. 
AnnaL  \.  TiO.)  [I'-i>-J 

CAK'TOIIKIX  (KojTogpil,  Ptol.  ii.  .5.  §  3).  CA- 
TOBUI'GA  {Jtm.  Ant.  p.  417),  CETOBKIGA 
{Of Off.  Hav.  iv.  23),  a  city  of  Lusitania,  belonping 
to  the  Turdetani,  on  the  niotl  from  OiUi[»o  to  Kme- 
rita,  12  &L  P.  K.  of  Ivjuabona.  It  appears  to  cor- 
nepood  to  the  ruins  on  the  promontory  called  Troye, 
oppnaite  to  Setubal,  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ta<;us 
(Noniofl,  c.  38  ;  MenteUe,  Gtog.  Covip.  Portug.  p. 
87;  Ulwrt,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  390).  [P.  S.] 

CAI'CUS  (Kciijcoj).  »  of  Mysia  (Hcr«d..ri. 
S8;  vii.  42),  fir»t  mentioned  by  Ucsiod  {Theog. 
943X  ^ho,  att  well  a.s  the  other  poetS,  fises  the  qiUUI« 
Uty  of  the  {K-nultimate  Hvllable : 

Saxosumque  eoiuuu  Uypanis,  Mysu&<}ue  Cuiciis. 

Virg.  Gwrif,  iv.  370. 

Strabo  (p.  61C)  says  that  the  eonreea  of  the 

Cairns  arc  in  a  plain,  which  {'lain  is  .n^parated 
by  the  range  of  Temniu  from  the  plain  of  Apia, 
and  that  the  pbin  of  Apia  liee  above  the  pliiin  of 
Thrl»e  iii  the  interior.  He  adds,  there  al!»o  Hows 
from  Teumus  a  river  Mysius,  which  joins  the 
Caicos  beloir  its  The  Caiens  eotos  the  eea 

90  stjulia  fn>m  I'itane,  and  south  of  the  Caicus  is 
Elaea,  12  stadia  from  the  river:  Kkea  waa  the  port 
of  Perpamam,  whidi  was  OD  the  Caiens,  ISO  aracBa 
from  tlaea.  (Strah.  ji.  CI 5.)  At  the  Muin  e  "f  the 
Caicus,  according  to  Strabo,  was  a  place  called  Uer- 
l^litha.  The  ouane  of  thu  river  b  not  well  known; 
nor  it  easy  to  as.siL'n  the  jiroper  names  to  the 
branches  hud  down  to  the  ordiiuu-y  maps.  The 
modem  name  of  tlie  Caicos  is  said  to  be  At-nt  or 
liitl'r.  Leake  (.Jjio  Minor,  p.  2')9)  infers  from  the 
direction  of  L.  Scipio's  march  (Liv.  xxxvit.  37)  from 
Traf  to  the  Hyreanian  plahi,  **  that  the  nortlMWteni 
hnmrh  of  the  river  of  fin-f/nin  (Per^annun)  which 
flows  by  JUenduria  (Gergitha?)  md  lialUcegri  (i'iw- 
aaieia)  is  that  whirh  was  andently  eallcd  Oaicus; " 
and  lie  iiiako  the  Mycins  join  it  nn  t!ie  ri;:lit  hank. 
He  adds  "  of  tiie  name  uf  the  Muthcrn  branch 
(which  ia  represented  in  oor  maps)  I  have  not  found 
any  trace  in  extant  history."  The  Cairns  .-ls  it  seenLs 
is  formed  by  two  strcanui  which  meet  Ix  twaH^n  30 
and  40  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  it  dm  ins  an  ex- 
teinivi'  and  fertile  rouiitry.  Cramer  (/l.<iVi  Minor, 
voh  i.  p.  13"))  nli^inte^pn•t.s  Strabo  when  he  says 
that  the  jilaiiL-*  watenxl  by  the  CaicuH  were  at  a  very 
early  ]«Ti.«l  ralie  I  Teuthrania.  It  is  sin^'iilar  that 
the  vaJley  of  the  Caicus  has  not  been  more  completely 

[G.  L.] 
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CAIE'TA  (Kai^,  Caictanns :  nnrin),^  fn^^^,  of 
Latiuni  on  the  caast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  bitwct'U 
Tarnicina  and  Formiae,  celehratwl  for  the  excellence 
of  its  jxirt.  It  was  situ  iti  d  on  a  ]iriijiTtinL:  headland 
or  prouiontor)'  which  adwuices  to  Nime  di>:aiiir  into 
tiMSea,  opposite  to  tlie  city  of  Fonni.-te.  and  t'Mnns 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  exti-n^ive  hay  anciently 
called  tin"  Sim.  s  CAlKTANf.s.and  sliil  known  a.s  the 
Goffo  di  Gaeta.  The  remarkable  beajlland  oti  which 
it  ^tood,  with  the  subjacent  jmrt,  could  not  fail  to  lie 
noticed  from  very  early  times;  and  it  was  tjencrally 
re{)orted  that  Aenesis  bad  toorhed  tbere  oo  bis  roya$^ 
to  Latinm,  atnl  that  it  deri^'ed  its  name  fn>n)  its 
being  the  hurial-plare  of  his  nurnc  Caieta.  (\'ir;r. 
Aen.  vii.  1 ;  0\id.  Met.  xiv.  443  ;  .Stat.  Silr.  i.  3. 
87:  Mart.  v.  1.  .5,  x  30.8;  Solin.2.  §  1.3.)  Another 
and  ]X!rbapM  an  earlier  legend  connM-teil  it  with  the 
voyage  of  the  Ar;:onauts,  and  as.«icrted  the  name  to 
have  been  originally  A/^rijf,  from  Aeetes,  the  father 
of  Medea.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  1274;  Diod.  iv.  56.) 
.Strabo  derives  the  name  from  a  Lacunian  word, 
Keuiras  or  Kotdrat,  si^ifying  a  hoUow,  on  account 
of  the  caverns  which  abounded  in  the  neif^hbooring 
rocks  (v.  p.  233).  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  tho 
munc,  tho  port  seems  to  lutvc  been  frequented  from 
vcrj'  early  times,  and  continued  to  be  a  pbice  of  great 
trade  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  calls  it  jxirtus 
celebcrrimns  et  pteMMimos  naviom;"  firom  wluch 
very  ciretimstanee  it  was  one  of  those  that  had  been 
recently  attaekeil  and  plundered  by  the  CiHcian 
pirates.  leg.  ManiL  12.}   Floru8alao(L  16) 

speaks  of  the  mjble  ports  of  Cdeta  and  Misennm ; 
hut  the  tutrn  of  the  name  seems  to  have  I>een  an 
iiK'onsideruhlc  place^  and  it  may  Ih;  doubted  whether 
it  (Kissessed  separate  municipal  privileges,  at  least 
previous  to  the  time  of  AntoniniLs  I'iu^,  who  added 
new  works  on  a  great  scale  to  ita  port,  and  ap^^ic^irs 
to  have  mneh  improved  the  town  itself.  (Capit. 
Ant.  /'»■»«,  8;  the  inscription  dted  by  Pratilli,  Via 
Aj/pia,  ii.  4,  p.  144,  in  confinnstioa  of  this,  ia  uf 
<lonbtftt1  authenticity.)  It  was  not  till  after  the 
dr-tntt  tion  of  Konniae  by  the  Sanu  ens  in  the  9th 
century  that  Gaeta  rose  to  its  present  diiitinctioii, 
and  became  under  the  Nonnaitt  one  of  the  most  con- 
ftiderable  cities  in  the  Neapolitan  donnnions. 

The  beautiful  hay  between  CaietA  and  Formiae 
early  became  a  &vomite  phce  of  resort  with  the 
Uoninns,  and  was  studded  with  nnni(Tons  villas* 
The  greater  part  of  these  were  on  its  nortlicm  bhora^ 
near  Femriae;  but  the  whole  distance  from  thence  to 

Caieta  (alxmt  4  linles)  was  gradually  occnpiiHl  in 
this  mauuer,  and  nuuiy  splendid  vilhu>  arobe  ou  tho 
headland  itself  and  the  atoning  isthmus.  Amoni; 
'.itherB,we  are  toM  that  S  ipio  Africanns  and  Lae- 
liua  were  in  the  habit  of  retiriug  there,  and  amusing 
their  Msia»  with  pidcin^  up  shells  en  the  beac£ 
(Cic.  f/s  (V.  ii.  G;  Val.  M.nx.  viii.  8.  1.)  Cicero 
reix'atcdly  alludes  to  it  as  the  port  ueorost  to  For- 
miae; it  was  here  that  he  had  «  shfp  wwtii^?  ready 
for  (ii;;ht  dun'n  ;  the  civil  war  of  Caesar  and  Poinpey 
u.  c.  49,  and  it  was  here  also  that  he  hmded  iauuc- 
diatdy  before  his  death,  in  order  to  take  shelter  in 
his  Fonnian  villa.  Some  late  writers,  indwl,  jsjiy 
that  he  w.'is  put  to  death  at  Caieta;  but  this  ap- 
fiears  to  arise  merely  from  a  confusion  lictwcen  that 
plaee  and  the  iiei_'!)()i!nriiiL'  Formiae.  ((>ic.  (i<l  Aft. 
i.  3,  4,  viii.  3;  Pint.  Lie.  47;  Ajipi-m,  Ji.  C.  iv.  19, 
and  Schwdgh.  ad  loc.;  Val.  Max.  i.  4.  §5;  Sencu. 
Sfi'tsm:  fi.)  At  a  later  i>eri(Kl  the  emjx-ror  Aji1<>- 
ninus  Pius  had  a  \iila  here,  where  also  tho  younger 
FaoatliM  spent  much  of  bor  tima.  (Ci^t.  AnL 
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i'liw,  8,  M.  AnL  19.)  Tlte  ruius  of  their  palace 
ara  aud  to  he  still  known  by  the  mine  of  //  Fau^ 

tltjnnnn.  Uosidcji  tlipsc,  tliorr;  are  i-xtant  <t  GllSbl 
the  miiaiiM  ot'  a  teinplo  «uppotw«l  to  have  been  <kdi~ 
cated  to  Sempia,  and  tbtMe  of  an  aqaeduct.  Bnt  tbe 
mcMt  int<  ri'-tititr  HKinaiin'nt  ot"  atitiii'iity  rpinriinin^ 
there  ia  thu  eupulcliro  of  L.  Munalius  riaiiciu,  a 
drcnlar  stractiire  much  rPBembliny  the  toinb  of 
(^.'UTili.'i  M.Mclln  iic:ir  Konio.  wliich  iri»wiis  the  sum- 
uiit  of  unu  of  till!  two  rocky  lulls  that  coutititutu  the 
headhuid  of  Ga^ta,  and  is  tdIii^j  knoirn  as  the 
Turns  dOrlatvIu.  It  is  in  ex'-fllf-nt  jireMTvation, 
and  retain:*  its  iii.scriptiuii  uninjured.  (iiumanelU, 
vol.  u).  p.  42.5;  Haare'«  CAmimoI  Tottr^  vol.  i.  pp. 
1 25 — 127.)  The  inscription  i,-*  L'iven  by  On-lli  (rilMl). 
I'  roni  extant  ve^li^es  it  appeuni  that  a  brutieli  ut'  the 
Appiaii  Way  quitted  the  main  line  of  titat  rond  near 
Fonninf.  im-l  h^l  tVotn  tln  iirc  to  Ciii'ta.  [K.  U.  U.] 

CAINAS  (KojVaj:  t'lutf),  a  naviguble  river 
of  India  intra  Ganpeni,  falling  into  the  Ganges 
fmm  the  iwmtli,  aeconlin;^  to  Am;»n  (Iii'l.  4)  ami 
riiny  (vi.  17.  21),  tliou;^li  it  n  ally  falls  into  the 
Jumna.  [P.  S.] 

CALA'IUtlA  (Ka\a§/ia)  \va^  the  name  given  by 
tbf  llijni:in.<>  to  tlu-  {K'nin>ula  which  fomiJi  the  SK. 
jiroiiimitory.  or,  as  it  has  been  frequently  called,  the 
of  It.ily,  tin-  same  whieh  was  tenm-il  by  tlx- 
Gre«k.<«  .Miv>hai'I.\  or  Iai-vgia.  Tiie  u-e  of  ihe>e 
appellations  seems  intiei^l  to  havf  l"-<'ii  MitHoiently 
vagtiL"  ami  <!ui  tn  itiri  '.  Iliit,  on  tin- wiioio,  it  may 
be  reniarktsi  tlial  ilu-  name  of  lapy^ia,  —  wliiiii 
appears  to  have  been  the  one  fint  known  among  the 
Gref-ks,  and  pmliably  in  early  times  the  only  one, — 
wa/i  applied  by  them  not  only  to  the  i>enin»ula  itself, 
hut  t«»  the  whole  JsE.  {lortion  of  Italy,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  I.ueania  to  the  jiromnntory  of  Gar;:anu8,  thus 
including  the  greater  {lart  of  Apulia,  a»  well  as  Cala- 
bria. (!xyl.  §  14,  p.  170;  Pol.  iii.  88.)  IleriKloias  ap- 
pears to  have  certainly  con«ider'd  Apulia  a>>  part  of 
lapygia  (iv.  99).  but  has  no  tri>tiii^ni.-diin<;  name 
fin*  the  peninsula  itM-if.  Nei  h.-r  lie  n  ir  'Hnicyili<le.s 
ever  use  Mtisupiu  for  tin*  name  of  the  )'ountry,  but 
they  both  mention  the  Mtmtpiant,  i\>  a  trilM'  or 
natioo  of  the  native  iidiabitaata,  to  whim  they  .i{  ply 
the  general  luune  of  lapyginnsi  (^\r\itj->n%  Meacrci. 
»iot,  Her.  rii.  170;  Thuc™,  vii.  .3.3).  Polybitis  and 
Stralw),  on  the  jonlrary,  use  Mess.'ipia  for  the  jrnin- 
anla  tmly,  as  ditttinguialwd  finmi  the  adj«tinin^'  l  oun- 
triex ;  bat  the  former  Terkoni  it  a  put  of  lapy^na, 
while  the  latter,  who  em}>]iiya  the  Itoman  name  of 
Apulia  fur  the  Liid  of  the  i'earetians  and  Dauiiiana, 
cuiwiderB  Iapy>^'ia  and  Mewatiia  as  synonymous 
(Pol.  iii.  SS;  Sir.ili.  vl.  pp.  277,  2S2.)  Anliix  hu-s 
of  Syraciuw  alnu,  aa  cited  by  btr«ho  (p.  279),  at> 
well  as  tbe  preteiKled  oracle  introduced  liy  him  in 
his  narrative,  s|Kak->  of  Ia|iv;:iim.s  a.-i  duelling; 
ill  the  uei};hU»ui-hiMid  of  'I'areutuui.  At  a  later 
ueriud  wc  find  the  inlinbitantit  of  ihts  dlstriet  divided 
inlit  two  irilM's;  the  SAM>i:Nrixi,  who  oet  upieil  the 
country  uear  the  lapy;;ijui  Prunioulury,  and  from 
tlience  alons^  the  Mratliern  coast  of  the  penintiola 
towards  'raii-nttiui  ;  .iii  i  tfn'  Cai  who  a|i|«  .ti' 

to  have  been  ccrtaiuly  identical  with  the  Me.st»apiau» 
of  tbe  Gnwkd,  and  are  inentiooed  by  that  name  on  the 
liiM  (N'r.i'iiin  ia  which  they  ajipi-ar  in  h' nn  ui  his- 
tory. (Fa.st.  CapiU  ap.  Gruler.  p.  297.)  Ihcy 
inmibited  the  northern  half  and  interior  of  the  penin- 

Mila,  exteridiir,'  to  tlm  coiifiiii>>  of  tli'^  I'eii .  eMiins,  and 
were  evidently  the  most  powerful  of  the  two  tribes, 
on  which  aecoant  the  name  of  Calabria  came  to  be 
gndnaliy  adopted  by  the  Rfloums  as  the  aj^llatiun 
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of  the  whole  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
Messapb  was    the  Greeks.  This  vm^  was  firmly 
established  before  the  days  of  .\n;rustus.  (Liv. 
zaiii.  34,  zlii.  48 :  Mela,  iL  4  ;  btrab.  tL  p.  282  ; 
Hot.  Ctfrm.  i.  31. 5.) 

rala!>ri.i  a>  thus  defined  was  limited  on  the  west 
by  a  hue  drawn  from  itoa  to  sea,  iKninnini:  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentam  a  Kttle  to  the  W.  of  that  city, 
ami  htn  trhin;:  across  the  p•nin^ula  to  the  mast  of 
the  Adriatic  betweeu  K^natia  and  Ikunduhium. 
(Stiob.  vL  p.  877.)  It  Alts  comprised  nearly  the 
same  extent  with  the  in<xlern  jimvinee  called  Tt  rra 
di  OtratUo.  But  the  boun«lary,  not  being  defined 
by  any  natnml  features,  cannot  be  fixed  with  pre-- 
ci.sioti,  ami  pndubly  for  administrative  ptirjKiws 
varied  at  diderent  times.  Thus  we  find  Fronlinus 
including  in  the  **  Provincia  Calabriae  "  oeveral 
cities  of  the  Pem  etians  whirh  w.uiM,  ai  conlinj;  to 
the  ab<jve  line  of  demarcation,  beloni;  to  Apulia,  and 
appear,  in  fact,  to  liave  been  commonly  so  reckoncil, 
(Lib.  Colon.  ]..  261 :  and  sr.-  An  i.ia,  p.  164.)  The 
same  remark  applies  to  I'liuy's  li-t  of  the  "  Cala- 
brorum  mediterranei "  (iii.  1 1,  s.  16),  and  it  is  in-- 
deed  pntbahle  that  the  Calahri  or  Me>.>vapian»  ori- 
j:iiuilly  extended  turthcr  to  the  \V.  than  the  arbitrary 
limit  thus  fixed  by  ceojrraphcrs.  Strabo  apjeara  to 
liavt^  coii-idereil  tin"  i-thmtis  (as  he  calls  it)  between 
Urundiisiiim  and  1  arentum  as  much  more  fetronply 
marked  by  nature  than  it  really  is ;  he  Mates  its 
breadth  at  .310  stivHa,  which  is  less  tlian  the  tnio 
distance  between  the  two  citiet,  but  considerably 
more  tlian  the  actual  breadth,  if  measnretl  in  a  direct 
lino  from  s<.;i  to  sea ;  which  docs  not  exceed  23  G.  miles 
or  2.50  stadia,  rhi'  is.  however,  but  little  inferior 
t*)  the  average  breadth  of  the  pn)vince,  which  would 
indi-ed  be  more  properly  termed  a  great  promontory 
than  a  yoninsnla  strictly  so  called.    The  whole 

space  <  ]      I  between  this  boundary  Une  on  the 

W.  and  till"  iapygian  promontory  is  veiy  uniform  in 
it**  physical  cluimcters.  It  contains  no  mountains, 
and  scan  ely  any  hills  of  considerable  •  !<  xation;  the 
ranire  I'f  rut:;;wl  and  hilly  country  which  traver>>e» 
the  southem  part  of  Apulia  only  occupying;  a  small 
tnict  in  tlie  extreme  KW.  of  Calabria,  al»out  the 
modem  towns  of  Ottuni  and  Ceglie.  From  hence  to 
tlie  lapyjrian  Pn»mont4»ry  (the  Ciipo  di  Lencn)  there 
is  n«»t  a  single  cmiiietice  of  any  conscs^uence,  the 
whole  s|«:ir  c  iM-ing  occupied  by  broad  and  gently 
dnlatinu'  bilb  of  very  small  elevation,  so  that  the 
town  of  Oriti,  wluch  fctands  on  a  hill  of  m«lenite 
height  near  the  centre  of  the  pcinnsula,  commands 
an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  sea  on  both  tddes. 
(.Swinbome.  TmrrU,  vol.  i.  j.p.  210,  211;  Craven, 
TVaedt,  p.  164.)  Hence  Virgil  has  justly  de- 
scribed the  appKoch  to  Italy  from  this  side  ns  pre- 
sentinj:  "a  low  coast  of  diUiky  bills."  ro* 
colki  humUemque  Jtatiam,  Aen.  iii.  522.)  The 
soil  is  almost  entirely  calcareous^  consisting  of  a  soft 
tertiary  limestone,  which  re.idily  abs«irlis  all  the 
moisture  that  falls,  so  that  not  a  single  river  and 
scanely  even  a  rivulet  is  to  be  fi)und  in  the  whole 
|irovince.  Vet,  notwitMaiidin<;  its  aridity,  and  the 
burning  beat  of  the  climate  in  summer,  the  country 
is  one  of  great  fiertility,  and  is  described  by  Strabo 
.IS  havin;;  Ixvn  once  \ery  p'lnilous  and  flourishiti:;; 
thontrli  nmch  decayed  in  his  day  from  its  former 
pros)K'rity.  Its  soU  b  especially  adapted  fer  the 
gr»»wtli  of  olive."*,  for  wliii  h  it  was  celebrated  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  modem  times:  but  it  produced  also 
ezoelknt  wines,  as  wdl  as  fruit  of  various  kinds  in 
great  abundance,  and  hooey  and  wool  of  the  finest 
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quality.  Rut  the  excessive  boats  <if  summer  roiidcml 
it  ueuiiicyury  »t  that  scaiioii  to  dhvt-  tlu>  ih*  ks  into 
the  moon  tains  and  upland  vallies  of  Lu*  unia.  (Stnil>. 
vi.  p.  281  ;  ViisT. /i. /i.  ii.  2.  I  "^.  ^  11 :  C  lmii. \  ii. 
2.  §  .'},  xi.  3.  §  15,  xii.  51.  ^  .'J;  llor.  Carin.  i.  ai.  5, 
iii.  16, 33,  Epod.  i.  27,  Epitt.  i.  7. 14.)  IHigO  abo 
notiiT^  that  it  wu.s  iiifi'.vtcii  l>y  M:r]xrits  nf  a  more 
fonnidable  cliaracter  tliaii  were  fuiiiul  iti  utlu  r  {larts 
of  Italy.   {Georg.  iii.  4'J.).) 

Anotlier  Miunv  of  wealth  to  tlic  Calalirians  was 
their  L'Act'lieut  bro-tl  of  horsos,  from  wheiice  Uie 
TaicntiiMB  auppiicd  the  cavalry  for  which  they  were 
loui;  (flt'bratf<l.  Kvpii  as  late  the  liiinl  century 
«.  c.  I'ulybiu.s  us  tliat  the  Apuliaiis  and  Ales- 
Mpians  t«)gether  cuuld  hriuj;  into  the  field  not  lc»« 
tliaii  ir,,o<H)  (  rivalry,  of  tthieh  pnibably  the  crwUer 
jiiirt  «  a.>5  tuiuialicil  by  the  latter  nation.  (Tol.  ii.  24.) 
At  the  present  day  the  Ttrm  di  Otrnnio  is  still 
otH>  of  tlie  most  fertile  and  tllickly>jN)upled  provinoe* 
uf  tlic  kin;:doui  of  Naples. 

Tha  population  of  the  Calahrian  peniniiula  con- 
■bted,  sm  already  mentioned,  of  two  didereut  tribes 
or  nationa;  the  Messapians  or  Cahibriaiu  proper,  and 
the  Salleutines.   But  tbne  Menu  no  reason  to  bup- 
pNse  that  these  races  were  originally  or  essentially 
diiitioct.    We  have  indeed  two  diflferent  accounts  of 
the  ori|pn  of  the  Mew»tpians  :  the  one  n'presentiii^ 
them  as  ft  cognate  people  with  the  Daunians  and 
PeueetUna,  and  conducted  to  Italy  tof;ether  with 
tbem  by  the  sons  of  Lyeaon,  lapy.\,  I>auniiuj,  and 
Teucetiu:^  (Antonin.  Liberal.  31.)  The  other  made 
lapyx  a  eon  of  DaedaluB,  and  the  leader  of  a  Cretan 
oolooj  (Antioch.  ap.  Strah.  vi.  ]>.  279) :  which  is 
oridently  only  another  version  of  the  kigciid  pr>- 
aerved  by  Herodotus,  according  to  which  the  Cretans 
M  ho  hail  formed  the  army  of  Minoa,  on  thoir  return 
fniro  bicily,  were  cast  npon  the  coast  of  lapygia,  and 
eatahlishod  themMlres  hi  the  Uiterfar  of  the  penm- 
auU,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  Hyria,  and 
wamned  the  mme  of  Idesaapiana.   (Uer.  vii.  17U.) 
The  Saltentinn  are  also  represented  as  Cretans,  asso- 
ciated with  Locrians  and  lllyrians;  but  their  cnil<rra- 
tiou  is  placed  as  hite  as  the  time  of  Idoineueus,  after 
the  Trojan  War.  (Strab^  p.  S81 :  Vinr.  Atn.  iii. 
400;  Varro  ap.  Pnb.  ad  Virrj.  I'd.  \\.  .'51  ;  l  estus 
«.  P.Saleatini,  p.  839.)    Without  attacbin;;  any  his- 
torical value  to  these  testimonie^i,  they  may  U-  con- 
sidtred  a»  represcntlDg  the  fact  that  tlu-  i>->]Julation 
of  this  iieninsttla  was  dosely  connected  with  lluit  of 
tii<  <'i>).>site  shores  of  the  Ionian  8eft,and  belonged 
to  tlie  sanie  family  with  tbose  pre-llellenie  niees, 
who  are  conmiotdy  comprii>ed  ander  the  name  of 
Pelasgie.   The  legend  recorded  by  Antiochus  (L  c) 
wbieli  eonneet»'d  thcni  with  the  llottiaeans  of  Mace- 
donia, appears  to  point  to  the  same  origin.  Tliis 
ooDclosion  derives  a  great  oonfinnation  from  the 
nrcnt  rcsearcbo  of  Miinnu-eu  int  i  tlie  remnants  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  native  tribes  iu  this 
part  of  Italy,  which  hsve  completely  established  the 
fni  t  that  the  dhdsct  of  the  Me».sn|jian»  Of  lapyL-iars 
bore  but  a  veiydiirtaBk  analogy  to  those  of  the  O.xan 
or  Ansooian  races,  and  was  moch  more  nearly  akin 
to  Greek,  to  wliieli.  imleed,  it  ajijM-ars  tn  liavc  burno 
much  the  same  relaliou  wiili  the  iiaiive  dialet:tii  of 
Macedonia  or  Creto.   Tlie  Alexandrian  grammarian 
S  !"ti(  11^  (who  llimri-liel  alH)Ut   lOO  B.  c)  .ipi>«'ars 
to  have  preeervcd  aouie  words  of  this  ]aoguaj;u,  and 
Strabo  (p.  282)  rsfimi  to  the  Measapian  tongue  as 
one  still  spoken  in  his  tiui'":  fbe  nnmrnms  sejiul- 
cliral  iiiM,'riptioiis  btill  exi.itiuj;  nuiy  U*  referred  for 
the  unrt  pvt  to  the  latter       of  the  Doman  Be- 
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public.  (Mommscn,  Die  l  uter-Itnlhcfun  Dinlrrff, 
\>\K  43 — 98.)  This  near  nlatioii>liij»  with  the  iiel- 
leiiic  raees  will  OEpfaun  the  fneility  with  which  the 
Mexsajiians  appear  to  have  julupted  tlie  manners  and 
art.s  of  the  (.irwk  wttlers,  while  their  national  di- 
versity was  Btill  su»  li  as  to  lead  the  Greek  colooiHta 
to  regard  theui  as  barbarians.  (See  Tliuc.  vii.  33; 
Va,\xs.rhuc.  X.  10.  §  G.)  A  question  has,  however, 
been  rauwd  whether  tbe  Cai^uui  were  originally  of 
the  sumo  stock  witli  the  other  inhabitants  of  tbo 
j<i'iiiu>uhi,  and  Niebulir  in<  lines  to  regard  them  t\» 
intruders  of  an  fh<can  race  (vol.  i.  p.  149.  VoHragB 
iiber  Lander  u.Vvlker,  p.49'J).  But  the  researehes 
above  alluded  to  seem  to  ne;:ative  this  eonjectme, 
and  estaUish  the  fmA  that  the  Calabrians  and  .Mes- 
sapians  were  the  Nimc  tribe.  The  name  of  tlio 
Calabri  (KaAa£/>oi)  is  fomid  for  the  tirst  time  in 
Polybiu.s  (x.  1);  bat  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Roman  Fasti,  in  recording  tht^'r  »ubj<-ction,  employ 
the  Greek  name,  and  record  the  triumph  of  ilie 
con-suU  of  the  ye.ir  487  "do  Sallentinis  J/esso- 
piitque,''   (Fast.  Tritunph.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  297.) 

All  the  infurmatioo  we  possess  coiu-eniinj^  the 
early  history  of  these  triU's  is  naturally  connected 
with  that  of  the  Givek  colonies  establishe<i  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  especially  Tarentum.    'Hie  ae- 
eounts  transmitted  lo  us  concur  in  representing'  tho 
Mes&apiai»  or  lapygians  as  having  ahraily  attainiHl 
to  a  certain  degree  of  cnlttue,  and  ]io«M<ciising  the 
cities  of  Hyria  and  Brondusiuni  at  the  period  when 
the  colony  of  Tarentum  was  founded,  about  708 
B.O.    The  new  settlere  were  soon  enj^a^ied  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  natives,  whieh  are  said  to  have 
oowmcuced  even  during  the  lifetime  of  i'halanl bus. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Tarentines  were  jreuerally 
sue(e>>tnl,  and  various  ofoings  at  Delphi  and 
elsewhere  attested  their  repeated  victories  over  the 
lapypians,  Me».'Mii)ians,  and  Pcncctians.    It  was 
durinii  one  of  these  wars  that  tiiey  tajitured  and 
de&troyed  the  city  of  Carbina  with  cireumstauces  of 
the  most  rerolting  cruelty.    But  at  a  later  period 
the  Jb->sii  ians  bad  their  reven;:e,  for  in  n.  (  .  473 
they  dvleaied  the  Tarentiues  in  a  great  battle, 
with  such  slaoghter  as  no  Greek  army  had  suf- 
fered down  to  that  day.    (Paits.  x.  10.  §  6.      §  10; 
Clearch.  ap.  Athta.  xii.  p.  522;  Uer.  vii.  170;  Diod. 
xi.  58;  Strab.  vi.  p.  882.)   Notwithstanding  this 
defeat  tbe  Tarentines  ^rnidnally  n'lraii.etl  the  as- 
cendancy, and  the  Peucctians  and  l>Auuians  are 
mentioned  as  jdning  their  alliance  agunat  the 
Me».>^)>iatLs :  but  the  latter  found  ]>owerfu!  iUixiliai im 
in  the  Luconians,  antl  it  was  to  oppose  their  com- 
bined anns  that  the  Tarentines  successively  invoked 
the  aasistanee  of  tbe   Sjuirtan  Archidanms  and 
Alexander  king  of  Kpirus,  the  former  of  whom  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Heesapians  near  the  town  of 
Mandnria.  ».  c.  338.    (Strab.  vi.  p.  281.)  I'lit 
while  the  iuhabiiaotji  of  the  inland  districts  and  tho 
frontiere  of  Lucania  thus  retuned  tlteir  warlike 
!i.itiit->,  tlio'-c  (III  tlie  c,  a^t  a]']  ear  to  have  adoj  t''d 
the  retincnients  of  their  Greek  neighbours,  and  liad 
become  almost  as  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  their 
habits  as  the  Tarentine.s  tlien;>e|ves.    (Allien,  xii. 
I  p.  523.)    Hence  we  lind  tlteui  oticring  but  little 
j  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms;  and  though  the 

'  common  dani'er  from  that  jn.wer  united  the  &leH- 
sapiaiis  and  Lucmiians  witli  their  former  enemiet 
the  Tarentines,  under  tho  command  of  Pyrriras, 
after  the  defeat  of  tliat  monarch  an.l  the  submis- 
Mon  of  Tureutum,  a  single  ciuupai;;;n  Huthccd  to 

I  eomplete  the  subjection  of  tlie  lapygtan  penbsula. 
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(Flor.  i.  20;  Zonar.  viii.  7.  p.l28  ;  Fa-st.  Capt.  /.  c.) 
ll  is  renwrkiiblti  tluit  tlinmgliout  this  i)cri«»d  tlie 
SaUmtllli  alune  arc  nmntioiied  by  Roman  hiatorians; 
the  nwne  of  tli*'  Calibri,  whirli  wius  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whol<-  pruviiice,  not  Wing  iutuui  in 
hUUHj  until  after  the  Roman  oonqnest.  The  Sal- 
Icntini  are  m«'iiti<>!icd  a'*  revoltine  to  ilannibal  dturinc; 
U»e  S»-ci>ud  I'luiit  War,  in  .  213,  but  were  aj^n 
rBduc<,tl  to  subjwtion.  (I.iv.  xxv.  1,  xxiw.86.) 

Calabria  xvas  incluiU^l  b_v  Aiij;usttui  in  the  Second 
licgiun  of  Italy ;  and  nndor  the  Roman  empire 
appesn  to  hat*  liecn  geneially  nnited  for  a<lmiui^ 
trattvK  purposes  with  the  nci;;hbourin)<  province  of 
Apulia,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lucania  was  with 
Bruttium,  tljough  wo  noinetimes  find  them  sej«- 
rated,  and  it  is  clear  that  Calabria  was  never  in- 
daded  under  the  name  of  Apulia.  (Flin.  fi{.  11. 
a.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  j.ji.  2f'ii»,  iri  I ;  N'otit.  Dicn.  ii. 
ppl  64,  125;  OieU.  /lucr.  1126,  1178, 2570,3764.) 
AJter  tlie  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  its  poesesrion 
was  long  and  fierci'ly  di-^puted  betwi'en  the  Cm-ek 
cmperom  and  the  Goths,  the  Lombards  and  the 
Sarac«ns:  but  from  its  proximity  to  the  shorai  of 
Greece  it  was  one  of  the  la>t  ixirtioiis  t)f  tin-  Italian 
peninsula  in  which  the  Byzantioe  eniperurs  main- 
tuned  a  looting;  nor  were  they  finally  expelled  tOl 
the  e»tabli>hiiK'nt  of  the  Noniiaii  inmian  liy  in  the 
11th  oentiuy.  It  is  to  tliis  period  that  we  must 
refer  the  (Jn|^lar  change  by  which  the  name  of 
Calabria  w.xh  tninsfenx-d  from  tin-  ]'r<»vitii  c  so  de- 
signated by  tiie  Boiuans  to  the  re;;inn  now  known 
by  that  name,  which  odnddes  nearly  with  the  litnite 
of  the  aneient  Bruttinm.  The  i:iu-<',  well  as 
the  exact  period  of  tlits  tnuu>fer,  is  uucertain;  bat 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Byzantines  extended  the 
luinie  of  Calabri:i  to  all  tlu  ir  i«>ssi-mi(Ii.>  in  tin*  S. 
of  Italy,  and  that  when  these  were  reduced  to  a 
Rtnall  part  of  the  SE.  peninsda  abont  Hydmntnm 
and  the  lapvgian  proiiiont  irv.  thfv  still  eoiniiriMNl 
the  greater  part  uf  the  liruttiun  peninsula,  to  which, 
as  the  mora  important  poMsearion,  the  name  of  Gala* 
hria  thus  canie  to  Im*  ituni'  icirtictilarly  ntta<  hf>d. 
Paulas  Diaconos  in  tiie  8th  century  still  employs 
tlM  name  of  Calabria  ha  the  Roman  senea;  but  the 
OM^  of  Italian  writers  of  the  loth  and  11th  cen- 
turies was  very  tluctuating,  and  we  Hud  Constantine 
Porpliyrogenitns,  as  well  as  Liatpnmd  of  Cremona 
in  til'-  lUtli  centurv.  applyint;  the  name  of  Calabria, 
sometimes  vaguely  to  Lbu  whole  of  ^)outhem  Italy, 
aometimes  to  the  Bmttian  peniosohi  in  particular. 
Afti  r  the  Norman  <  on.|U(<s«  the  name  of  Calabria 
seems  to  liave  been  dclinitively  e»tabli»lied  in  its 
modem  sense  aa  applied  only  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  the  am  icnt  Hnittinm.  (P.  Dme. 
JJuU  Lang.  ii.  22;  Const.  I'oiphyr.  «/c  Procinc.  ii. 
10,  11;  Litltpr.  Cremon.  iv.  12;  Lupus  Proto«]jat. 
m/riNH.  901,981;  and  other  chroDicIen  in Mtuatori, 
Scriptures  Jier,  ItaL  vol.  v.) 

The  whole  provinoe  of  Calabria  dees  n'lt  contain 
a  single  .-.tivain  of  sufficient  magnitude  t"  Ik-  termed 
a  river.  Pliny  nicntions  on  the  N.  coast  n  river  of 
the  name  of  iapyx,  the  situation  of  which  is  wholly 
unknown;  ainitliiT.  whiih  he  calls  I'aclius,  wjts 
situated  (as  wc  leani  from  the  Tabula,  where  tlie 
name  is  written  lastitm)  between  Bnmdninom  and 
Paleliiim,  and  jjf  /laldy  an.'-wers  to  the  ni'xlem 
Cnuole  del  Cfjido,  which  is  a  mere  w.it en  onr.se. 
On  the  S.  coiust  lite  two  little  rivers  in  the  nci^'h- 
bonrhood  of  iaientiim,  railed  the  (Jalaesu.s  ami  the 
'l  urus,  though  much  mote  celebrated,  arc  scarcely 
mora  cooBidecabla. 
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Stnilwi  telU  us  (p.  281)  that  the  Tnpypian  prnin- 
siila  in  the  days  ot  it4>  prosperity  cwitainwl  thirtit  ii 
cilit'>.  bill  tb.it  th»*se  wore  in  his  time  all  decaytnl 
and  n\iiu:ed  to  small  towiis,  except  HnindiLsImn  and 
Tairntum.  Il<'.sides  these  two  important  citie.s,  wo 
find  the  following  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptoletiiy, 
and  others,  of  which  the  *.ite3  can  be  fixoi  with 
certainty.  Beginning  from  UuuNDitsiUM,  and  pro- 
ceeding; southwards  to  tha  lafijni^  PromontoiTv 

were  BaI-KTH'M.  LfPI.^K.  RltU.^K,  HYI>RrXTfM, 
CvsTKCM  Mi.NKKVAK,  Basta,  and  Vkiikti'm. 
Cl<jfie  to  the  promontory  there  stood  a  small  town 
called  LlifCA,  fixmi  which  the  headland  itself  is 
now  called  Cnpo  di  I^uca  [lArvoii'M  Pkum.}; 
from  thence  towards  Tairentum  we  find  either  on  or 
near  the  coast,  U.vicntl'M,  Alktium,  Cauji*oijs, 
Nrkktcm,  and  .Manul'KIA.  In  the  interior,  on 
the  confines  of  Apulia,  wjis  Caelia,  and  on  the 
rood  from  Tarentum  to  Brundnsium  stood  HvBlA  or 
Uria,  tlie  ancient  capital  of  the  Messapiatis.  Sooth 
"if  this,  and  still  in  the  interior,  werc  Sui.eti:m, 
Sti  KMiiM,  and  FiiATURBTlini.  Bauota  or  Bau- 
U>ta  (Ba(^a),  a  town  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
as  an  inland  city  of  the  .Siilontini,  Im  l>een  placed 
conjecturally  at  Pa$abita,  Caruima  (Athen.  L  c;) 
is  supposed  by  RomanelU  to  be  the  modem  Coro* 
ritjm.  Sallentia,  mentioned  only  by  Stephauoa 
Byzantinus  (s.  r.),  is  qnite  luiluiown,  and  it  may  ba 
donbted  whether  there  ever  was  a  town  of  the  nama. 
[.Sau,entisi.]  Mes.sapia  (Tlin.)  is  .snpjx'sed  by 
Italian  topographers  to  be  Muagne,  between  Taren- 
tnm  and  Brandonnm,  bnt  there  is  great  doobt  as  to 
the  cnmrtness  nf  tlie  name.  The  two  towns  of 
Mesochoron  and  iwamnutn,  pUced  by  the  Tabula 
upon  the  same  Kne  of  road,  wonM  appear  from  the 

di^tam  i  >  tu  CMrrojKHsd  with  the  villiii.'e>  now 

called  Uruttaylie  and  Laliaiio.  (liutnaoeiU,  vol.  ii. 
ppi.  115,  129.)  The  Portits  Sarins^  memiuned  fagr 
Pliny  as  the  piint  where  the  yx'ninsnia  was  tha 
narrowest,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Porfo 
CViorw,  about  half  way  between  raranlo  and  (rhl- 
( Itnnianf'lli.  Vdl.  ii.  ]>.  ."il);  while  the  Portus 
Tarentinus,  placed  by  the  some  author  between 
Brandneinro  and  Hydmntnm,  has  been  Identified 
with  a  large  saltwater  lake  X.  of  Otrnnfn,  now 
called  Limeae  {  the  Statio  Miltopac  (Plin.  Lc.^ 
appear*  to  have  been  in  the  tune  neighbonrhood, 
but  the  site  a>>-iL:ned  it  at  T^o-re  tU  S.  CataUo  » 
purely  conjectunil.    (Id.  pp.  81, 106.) 

The  names  of  Sennm  wd  Sarmadiom,  ibond  ia 
many  M.SS.  and  etUtiooa  of  PliajTi  «n  WtJ 
doubtful  authority. 

The  only  islands  off  the  ooaet  of  Cahbria  are  soma 
mere  rocks  itini;e(!i:itc1y  :it  the  entrance  of  the  jwirt 
of  Brundusium,  one  of  which  is  taid  to  have  Ikho 
called  Barm  (Plin.  iiLS6.  a.  90;  Fast  v.  Barium); 
and  two  nxky  isK  ts,  M-jm  i  ly  more  ronsidrnil  lv,  nif 
the  jjort  of  Tarentum,  kiii<v\ n  as  the  (Jn«>ti;Ai»tJi. 
(Thuc.  vii.  .33.) 

The  only  aiu  ient  liii""-  c'i  r>:n!s  in  r.il,il>ria  were: 
one  that  led  from  Brundusiuni  to  tiie  ,Sd)i  ntiiie  or 
lapyirian  Promontoiy,  another  from  Tarentum  to 
th>'  same  jioint  :  and  a  cross  line  fnim  Brundnsium 
dire<'t  to  Tarentum.  'Ihc  first  appears  to  have  been 
a  continuation  >>t  t he  Via  Tn^ua,  and  wa.s  prul<ablj 
roi!-t nil  t<-.!  by  tb.at  emperor.  It  pmceedttl  from 
BruiiUu-sinm  through  Lupiae  to  ilydruntuni,  and 
thence  along  the  coast  by  C:i>tra  Minenae  to  tha 
Promontory,  tlunee  the  sotitln  ni  line  led  by  Veretinn, 
lj.\entum,  Aletia,  Neretuin  and  Manduria  to  Ta- 
rentiiin.  The  divtanoa  from  Bmndasiam  to  Ta> 
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rtntam  bj  tbe  wm  rmi  is  i^ven  In  the  Tlin.  Ant 
(p.  119) at 44 M.  P.;  thi^  Tihnlii  eivcs  three  int<»r- 
nwdiate  stHtions:  Mesochoro,  Urbius  and  Scamnutu : 
•U  thne  of  wUeh  am  otherwife  wholly  unknown. 

For  tho  modern  p^eo^phj  of  tliM  part  of  Italy,  x'^ 
well  as  fiir  local  details  ooooeniing  Uiti  ancient  nv 
nnios  t/SU  vMble,  see  the  work  of  Antonio  dei 
FWnuri  (commnnly  called,  from  the  name  of  his 
birthplaoe,  Gabteo),  JJt  Situ  Japytfiae  (Arst  pal>- 
lished  at  Bade  in  155S,  and  reprinted  bjr  Burmann 
in  the  Thtsaurnx  A  utlqtiit>itnm  ItnUne,  vol.  ix. 
part  v.),  one  of  tiic  most  accurate  aud  vulu:iblc  of 
its  class ;  also  Romanelllf  Tcpografia  del  Regtto  di 
^'<nv>fi,  vol.  ii. ;  Swiii!)unio,  Trnreh  in  (lie  T tro 
Hiciiks,  vol.  i.  p.  205,  loll.;  Keppel  Craven,  Tour 
tkrom^  At  SouAem  Prwtinen  o/Nt^thB,  pp.  120 
—190.  [K.  H.  n.] 

CALACIIE'NE  (Ka\ax>j»^,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529, 
xn.  p.  735),  a  district  of  Asqnria,  prabablj  the  sntno 
as  that  called  by  Pt'ili-my  ('alaciiK'  (KoAoufii^.  I't  ij. 
vi.  1.  §  2).  It  appear^i  iroin  Strabij(xvi.  p.  73."))  Id 
have  been  in  tlie  vfeioitf  of  NiniiH  (Nincveli),  and  it 
lia^i  therefore  hoen  .supinsod  by  RiK'luirt  runl  others 
to  liave  derived  its  iiainc  from  Ciihuh,  om-  of  the 
yriineval  dties  attribated  to  Nimnxi  or  his  lieateuant 
Ashnr.  The  actnnl  situation  of  Cahich  luis  bet-n 
lunch  dt'hatftl ;  the  lateat  suppobition  is  that  of 
Colonel  Huwlinson.  who  is  inclined  to  identify  it 
vritii  ill'"  ruins  .if  .Xlrnni'l.  I*tolemy  appears  to  con- 
sider it  adjacent  to  the  Armenian  mountains,  and 
dsKses  it  with  Arrapachitis,  Adiabene,  and  Arbclitia. 
It  is  not  impos-sible  timt  it  may  l>o  connecte*!  with 
another  town  of  a  biniilar  nauie,  Chalaih.  to  which 
the  laraelites  were  transiwrted  by  the  Kinjj  of  As- 
i»yri.i  (2  Kitifff,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11);  ami  Htxhart  has 
even  suppo.scd  the  jjeople  ealle<l  by  I'liny  CI:Ls.sit.-W! 
VOfhl  really  to  be  Calacbitae.  (Rawlinaon,  CammenL 
on  Cuneif(n-m  Itiscr.  Lond.  1850.)  [V.] 

CALACTK,  or  CALE  ACTE  (KMokto,  I'tn'..: 
KoAi)  'Airr)>,  Diod.  et  al.:  Etk.  Ka\iucT7yos,  C  iI.k  - 
tinus:  Cnrotiia),  a  city  on  the  N.  cna.st  of  Sicily,  alxmt 
lialf  war  between  'lyndaris  and  Cephaloctlium.  It 
deriTod  its  name  from  the  beauty  of  the  nei<;hbouring 
country;  tlie  whole  of  this  strip  of  coa-st  between  the 
Muntes  Heraci  and  the  sea  being  calle<l  by  the  Greek 
settlers  from  an  early  jieriod,  "  the  Fair  Shore  "  {f} 
KoAj)  'Ajcti^).  Its  beauty  and  fertility  liad  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Zanclaeans,  who  in 
consequence  iiiviti«i  the  Samians  and  Milesians  (after 
tbe  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  n.r.  494)  to 
establish  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  SicilLm 
coast.  £  vents,  howerer,  tnmed  thrir  attention  else- 
where, and  they  ended  with  occnpyin;;  Zanclc  itM-lf. 
(Herod,  vi.  22,  23.)  At  a  later  period  the  project 
was  resumed  by  the  Sicilian  chief  Ducetins,  who, 
aAer  his  expulsion  from  Sicily  and  his  exile  at  Co- 
rinth, returned  at  tlie  head  of  a  bod  J  of  colonists 
from  the  Peloponnese ;  and  having  obtained  mtich 
support  from  the  neighbonrinf;  ^culi,  espechUly 
from  Arehonides,  dynast  of  Herbita,  founded  a  city 
on  the  coast,  which  ap|M*nrs  to  have  been  at  first 
oaUed,  like  the  region  itself,  Calo  Arte,  a  name  af- 
tarwards  contncted  hfito  Calacte.  (INod.  xii.  8, 29.) 
The  new  colony  api«  ars  tn  liavc  riM  n  nipi<lly  into  a 
jBoorishing  townj  but  we  have  no  subsequent  ac- 
eoont  of  its  fortmies.  Its  coins  testify  its  eontinncd 
•  xi^t.'occ  .as  an  iinli-in'ii  lcnt  city  previous  to  the  fic- 
riod  of  the  Itoouui  dominiun;  and  it  appears  to  luivo 
been  in  Cicero's  time  a  cannderable  municipal  town. 
(Cic.  in  I'rrr.  iii.  43,  ad  /*om.  xiii.  .37.)  Silius 
Italicus  speaks  «f  it  as  abouiUiug  in  fish,  "  littus 
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ptflcosa  Calacte  "  (xir.  951);  and  its  name,  tlion^h 

oinittwl  by  I'liny,  Lsfmnd  in  rtnlciiiy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Itineniricii;  but  there  is  consiilerable  ihliiculty 
in  rejraril  to  its  position.  The  distances  given  in 
the  Taliula,  however  (12  M.  P.  fnmi  A!ae^a.  and  30 
M.  P.  from  C'lpiidloedium),  coir,tide  with  the  site  of 
the  mcxleni  village  of  Caronia,  on  the  shore  below 
which  Fazellt)  t<  IN  us  that  niins  and  vcstipcs  of  an 
ancient  city  Wfiv.>till  visible  in  liis  time.  Cluverius, 
who  visited  the  locality,  speaks  with  adnuration  of 
the  beauty  and  pkaisantncss  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  "  littoris  excellcius  aniocnitas  ct  pul«  hritiido," 
which  rcndcn-d  it  fully  worthy  of  it.s  ancient  name. 
(Cluver.  Siril.  p.  291 ;  FuzeH".  i.  p.  38.3;  Tab.  J'cut. 
J  tin.  Ant.  p.  1)2  ;  where  the  numlier.s,  however, 
arc  certainly  currnpt.)  The  celebrated  Greek  rheto* 
rif  ian  Cai'ciiius,  who  nourished  in  the  time  of  Au- 
g\i>tns,  wa.s  a  native  of  Calacte  (or,  as  Atbenaeus 
writes  it,  Cale  .\cte),  whence  he  derived  the  sumanio 
of  Calsctinus.  (Aihsn.  vi.p.S72.)      [£.  H.  U.J 


com  OF  CALACTE. 

CALAGUM,  5.ecms  to  be  a  town  of  the  Mdili,  a 
Gallic  jMHiple  on  the  Matrona  (^Mitnie).  If  l.itiiniin 
is  Meaux,  Calagum  of  the  Table  may  l»c  C'/inilli/, 
which  is  placed  in  tbe  Table  at  18  M.  P.  from  Fixtn- 
iiinm,  snp|n)scd  to  l)0  the  fame  as  latinnin.  [(I.E.! 

CALAGl'lIRIS  (Cala^rnrris,  Oilairuri.s,  KoAdU 
yovpis,  Stra!>.  iii.  ITjI  ;  KoAaTX'poi'.  Appian.  H.C. 
i.  112:  A7A.  Calajrurriuuii ;  Oilo/iumt),  a  city  of 
the  Viuscones,  in  Hispaiiia  Tamiconensis,  stood  njion 
a  rocky  hill  near  the  ri;:ht  bank  of  the  Ibrnis 
(Auson.  Ejmt.  xxv.  .57,  fiaerens  smptdis  Cah- 
fforris),  on  the  high  road  from  Caesanuign.sta  (Za- 
ruyoz(t)  to  Legio  VII.  Gemina  (^l^on),  49  SI.  P.  tilM.\  e 
the  fonner  city  (//rn.  AnU  p.  393).  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Cehibcrian  War  (n.  al86:  Lir, 
xxxix.  21);  but  it  obtained  a  horrible  celebrity  in 
the  war  with  Scrtorius,  by  whom  it  was  success- 
fully rlefended  against  Pompcy.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  (.iiifs  which  remained  faithful  toScrtorias;  and, 
after  his  death,  tlie  ]jcople  uf  Calagurris  resolved  to 
share  his  &te.  Besieged  by  Pompey's  legate  Afra- 
nius,  they  added  to  an  heroic  obstinacy  like  that  of 
Sa^untum,  Numantia,  and  ZnragofM^  a  feature  of 
horror  which  has  scarcely  a  imrallel  in  Ustory:  in 
the  extremity  of  famine,  the  citizens  slaughtered 
their  wives  aud  children,  and,  after  satisfyinj;  pre- 
sent hunger,  salted  the  renndndcr  of  the  il^  foe 
future  Use  I  The  capture  and  dostmction  of  the 
city  put  an  end  to  the  Sertorian  War  (Stiab.  c; 
Uv.Fr.  xei.,  Epii.  xciii.;  Appiaa.  B.  C.  i.  118; 
Flor.  iii.  23 ;  Val.  Max  nL  6,  «xt  8;  Jut.  xt.  93; 
On».  V.  23). 

Under  the  empire,  Calagurris  was  a  mmicipiim 
with  the  ciritat  Uomana,  and  Ixdonpcd  t'l  tli<'  con- 
veutus  of  Caesaraugusta  (I'lio.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  It  waa 
snmanwd  Nassica  in  contni-dhitinetien  to  Cai^« 
r.i  itnis  Fi»ri..\i!i.\,  a  htiit-ndiark-  town  in  tin-  Kune 
itci<:ld<(mrho<Hi  (Eiv.  Fr.  xci.;  I'liii.  /.  c.  calls  the 
jKsipl.  s  n  .sjKH-tively  CtdatjurUoni  Nit$$iei  waA  CaA»» 
(jnritaui  l'il>>'Ln-> !!.« .<).  The  latter  pl.ui' .H'cms  to 
be  the  Coiagurrin  luculioovd  by  Cac»ar  as  furuiiiig 
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one  rnmTTHinity  with  (//.  C.  i.  (10-  r.ila';:nri ■ 

Uuii,  tiui  cnnil  oiiia  (J.-ceiLMbiia  ro:itrilmti),  iim] 
miMt  bti  lo*iki-il  for  near  ()>ca,  in  all  probability  at 
Loarrf,  NW.  i)f  llu^sca;  but  MniT.il  writers  take 
JLodrrf  fur  C'ak;;urrU  Nas^ica  ami  OUnhnrrn  for 
tlie  other.  (tSce  Ulwrt,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  447.) 

Whichever  way  tlie  (jticstion  of  tumif  Iw  cliN  iiloi!. 
Uiere  ittUl  remains  suuie  doubt  whet  iter  the  city 
of  the  £bro  (Loorre),  ought  nut  to  be  regarded,  on 
account  of  its  cli^e  connection  wiih  O^-a,  a*  tlic  one 
fHj  H'nowncd  in  the  Serturian  War.  A  .similar  doubt 
affectii  the  numerous  coins  which  bear  the  naiiie  of 
Calagurria;  but  tlie  best  nunii.oTna'.i.sts  regard  them 
M  bclunidug  all  tu  Calasunis  Navtica.  They  are 
•U  of  the  mf(a»  of  Auguotus  and  Tibuia^  wad  the 
▼ariooi  epiirrapbs  give  the  citj  the  surnames,  some- 
timea  of  Nassica,  sometimes  of  Ji'ma,  and  testify 
to  its  having  been  a  municipiuin.  (Florez,  Med.  de 
F.»p.  vol.  i.  p.  25.5,  vol.  iii.  p.  2*2  ;  Mionnct,  vol.  i. 
p.  ;U,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  {>.  67;  Sestini,  Mtd.  Itp.  p.  119; 
Eckhcl,  viil.  i.  39 — 41 ;  ILi-Nche,  $.  e.)  The  fa- 
vour itenjoycJ  under  AiijjustUH  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  be  had  a  LKHly-gu.-ird  of  its  jicoplc  (Suet.  Octav. 
49> 

Calagnrria  (CoioAomi,  in  this  case,  without 
doobt)  is  ceiebraied  in  literary  history  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  rhftorician  <^uiiu  ;iliaii,  and,  according; 
to  some,  of  the  tint  Ciitiotian  puct,  i'rudeotius, 
whom  others  make  »  native  of  CAnAKAVOVSTA. 
(Attspn.  de  Vrt,f.  i.  7;  Pmdent.  /fjmH.  iv.  31,  Pc- 
rwfepA.  1.117).  C^-i>-j 

CALAGURRIS,  a  place  in  Aquitania,  on  the  road 

iK'tween  Lu^'diiiiuiii  ( 'oiivciuiruin  aii-1  T"l«^:i,  a*  c onJ- 
iug  to  the  Autouine  Iliu.  It  in  marked  2(>  M.  V. 
from  Lugduiium.  O'Anviile  fixes  It  at  Cazeres, 
others  at  S.  Afariorris,  \x>ui  of  tlit-m  on  tlic  left 
hanii  of  tJio  Garomie,  in  tiic  departnient  uf  JJauU- 
Garomne,  The  dxstanee  from  Lugdunum  (51.  Ber- 
trnml  df  Commhuji-s)  must  li^-  niea>uied  along  the 
Guromte.  TIk'  ]>litccs  between  Calaguiria  and  To- 
loM,  namely  A  |uac  Kiccae  and  Vennwole,  seem  to 
be  i<Iciititii'd  l>y  tli<'ir  iiaini-,  ami  ralajrnm.s  ouelit 
not  to  be  doubtful.  C'iuert$  and  H.  MarUtrri*  are 
not  far  distant  ihmi  one  aootlier,  ud  moaaie  pave* 
meats  ami  oilierramaiosan  saidtoliavc 
at  one  or  both.  fU.  L.  j 

CALAHA  (r&  Ka^(^ta,  Arrian,  FmU  S6),  a  small 
e  nil  jIu"  rn.ist  of  (Ii'ilrosia,  whicli  \  i  iti  il  by 
Isuarcltus  and  his  UccU  The  modem  name  appears 
to  be  Chm-mtL  In  an  old  Pnrtagoese  map  the 
plan"  c.ilk'il  liiit  (le  In  K(daiiut<t,  whicli  >(\'ins,  as 
Viucviit  Itaa  su;;gejkU>d,  to  be  iutunnediauj  between 
the  ancient  fiirm  Kalanm  and  the  more  modern 
Clturmut.  (Vincent,  Vogagt  of  A'earchmt,  vol.  i. 
p.  239.)  [v.] 

CALAUAE  (KaKd/im),  a  village  of  McMonia 
near  Liiiin-ae,  and  at  no  ^n-at  di^taixf  from  the 
frontiers  of  Laconio,  is  repivaented  by  the  modem 
village  of  Kalami,  at  the  distance  of  three-qnartcrs 
of  an  hour  NW.  of  Knlaniiifu :  \\w  laUrr  is  the  -site 
of  the  ancient  Theim*,  and  must  nut  be  confounded 
with  KaUmi.  (Pteus.  iv.  31.  §  H;  Pol.  v.  92;  Leake, 
J/otea,  vol.  i.  j>.  '102,  Pr!"j>i'nnti*iiicii.  p.  1>.'];  M  i 
I  laye,  Hecherchej,  p.  1U5;  Kusa,  A'<  im  J'cit>- 
pome$,jk  2) 

CALAMI  XAK.  I'liny  ( ii.  0'>,  and  Ilanhiiu's 
Note)  inciition.s  among  tioatin;;  i.'»iand^  some  callMi 
Galaminiic  in  Lydia.   See  GraskorJ's  Note  (TVoiu/. 

nl'Sfrah,,,  \n|.  "it.  ]i.  C'Jt).  [<;.  I..] 

CAL.-VMLa  (KuAo/uoj),  a  town  of  i'Jun'uicia, 
mentioned  by  I'lii^  (v.  17)  as  following  Trieris. 


CALATIA. 

'  Polybius  (v.  68)' speaks  of  it  being  burnt  down  f>r 
Anti<ichu5.  [E.  IJ.  J.j 

CALAMYDE,  a  city  of  Crete,  of  which  the  Coast- 
dcscrilnT  {<ieoi;i:  (!r>i><\  Mhi.  vol.  ii.  p.  49G),  ulio 
alone  has  ivconird  tiu'  n mif  of  the  place,  say.'^  that 
it  was  to  the  W.  of  Li-^u,  an  !  .30  .stadia  from  Criu- 
Mctnpon.  >Ir.  I'ltOilfv  (Trnr.  vol.  ii.  {».  1:»4)  Im 
tixcvl  tlic  .••ite  on  the  .suiiiiiiit  of  the  ridge  between  tbo 
rallies  Koutohjttfijlti  and  Ktintanot:  on  the  \\ .  .and 
SW.  sides  of  the  ( iiy  tlu-  wall*  may  be  tran  ii  for 
300  or  400  j«ces;  on  tlie  L.  they  extend  alkinl  100 
pcii  '-s;  while  on  the  S.  the  ridge  narrows,  and  tho 
wail,  lulaptiii;;  it^-if  to  the  natural  features  ot  tin; 
hill,  hiku  not  a  length  of  more  than  20  pees.  Tlii.s 
wall  is  roiu]>'»e«l  of  polygonal  atooes,  wbii-h  liave  not 
been  toiu  liol  by  the  chisel.  £lv.B.  J.J 

CALAIt.N'A.  [AusAK.] 

CALASARNA  (KoArf^ro^pa),  a  town  in  the  in- 
torior  of  Locaaia,  mentioned  only  by  .Straljo  (vi.  p. 
2.54),  who  aflbrds  no  clue  to  it.s  |iosition.  it  has 
been  placed  by  Italian  top)<;nip}ien>  in  Itmttiom 
(({omanelli,  vol  i.  p.  215);  but  Strabo,  who  mentions 
it  to};etlier  with  GitUMKSTUM  and  Vertinae  (the 
latter  of  which  is  eqtuUljr  unknown),  assigns  tiinu 
all  three  to  Lucanta.  [E.  U.  U.J 

CALAfHA'NA,  a  town  of  Tliessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict l  liessilioii  ,  of  uncertain  sit<\  (Liv.  uxii.  19.) 

CALATHIUS  MOXS.  FMrssknia.] 

CALATIA  (KaAarla:  Eth.  CHlatiuos),  was  tho 
name  uf  two  ciiies  on  the  confines  of  Sainnium  and 
Campania,  which,  from  thdr  prosmity,  have  often 
bevn  oonfonnded  with  one  another.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  tell  to  which  of  the  two  bome 
passa.:;eB  of  ancient  writers  refer.  1.  A  city  of 
Samnium,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumns,  the  site 
of  wliii  h  ii  retaincil  by  the  nuMlern  Cnuizzo.  a  haiall 
town  on  a  hill,  about  a  mile  N.  of  that  river,  and 
10  mites  NK.  of  Capna.  Tins  is  certainly  the  town 
meant  by  Livy,  when  he  sfjoaks  of  Haniiittal  as  de- 
scending from  ijiaumium  into  Campania  "  per  AlU- 
fknam  CtdatinvmipKtIt  Calennm  agrum**  (xxii.  13X 
.mil  .iL/ain  in  auutlirr  ]i;i.ssa;;e  (,\xiii.  14)  he  describoi 
Marcellos  as  marching  from  Casilinum  to  CaJatia, 
and  thence  crossing  the  Vnltunras,  and  proceeding 
hy  .Sititula  atid  Sut>su!a  to  N  'la.  Hire  alvi  the 
HauiniU  Cahitia,  norlA  of  the  Vulturnus,  must  bo 
the  one  intended.  At  an  earlier  period  we  find  it 
rcjicateilly  notii.d  dnrin^  the  \var>>  of  the  IJoinan.s 
with  the  bamnites,  and  always  in  cuuuectiuu  with 
phoes  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Vnltnmus. 
riiiLs,  in  II.  c.  305,  Calatia  and  Sora  wei-e  taken 
by  the  latter  (Liv.  iz.  43);  seven  years  before  wo 
aiu  told  that  Atioa  and  Cabthi  were  taken  by 
tiie  consul  C.  .luniiLs  Bllbolctts  (Id.  ix  2!S)  :  a:id 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Calatia,  where 
the  Boman  legions  were  encampe«l  previoos  to  the 
disaster  of  the  Caudim'  Forks  (III.  ix.  2),  w.v^  also 
the  Samuite  and  nut  tlie  Campaniau  city.  |_Cau> 
uii'M.]  Bat  after  the  Second  Pniue  War  we  find 
no  noliie  in  bi-tory,  wliii  h  a]ijK  ars  to  n  fi  r  t.>  i:,  and 
it  probably  dix-lined,  like  nioni  of  the  Samnile  lowiis, 
after  the  time  of  Snlia.  Inscriptions,  however,  still 
pre.Ner\'ed  at  C tiuiz^'K  attest  it>  exiit'-nce  jus  a  con- 
siderable nmiuvi|ial  towu  under  the  liomaii  Empire: 
and  a  portion  of  the  andtnt  waDs,  of  a  very  massivn 
>ty!i>  of  <'.>ti-* ruction,  i.s  still  vi^ih!.-.  (K'l^iiiam-lli, 
vul.  ii.  p.  430 — 434;  ^lafiei,  Mu$.  l  erui*.  p.  354{ 
Orell.  /mmt.  140.)  In  one  of  theae  inscriptiona 
we  tin  !  th'-  n  in  e  writtin  "  Man.  Ciiat :"  niid  the 
.siuic  loiiu  occurs  ou  cuiu^  which  have  the  legend 
CAIATUIO. 
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2.  A  city  of  Campania,  situatttl  on  the  Apptan 
Way,  between  V.\]>an  and  Beueventum.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  249,  vi.  [i.  211.1.)  Stmbo's  pnti.-ic  testinumy  on 
tliis  point  is  (.mfirmcd  by  the  Tab.  IViit.,  whieli 

?lac««  it  six  miles  fntni  Capua,  as  well  oa  by  Appian 
B.  C.  iii.40),  who  sppakx  of  CaUtia  and  Ca.>nrmmn 
a.s  two  tdwns  on  the  rtp{Ki<.itf  .■'ides  of  Cajma. 
There  ia,  therefore,  do  doubt  of  tlie  existence  of  a 
Cunpuiuui  town  oif  the  name,  quite  distinct  from 
tlMl  N.  of  the  Vultomaa,  and  thiit  is  continiK  <l  by 
tiie  codstam  of  rmns  at  «  plaos  atiU  caUed  U 
GaUme,  about  half  way  between  Cawerla  and  Mad- 
iltihmi  (Holstcn.  Xot.  ad  Cft»r<r.  p.  268';  IMlo- 
griui,  DUcorti  delta  Campemia,  voL  i.  p.  372;  U»- 
nandli,  toI.  Si.  ]>.  588.) 

Tin-  following;  liistoriral  notices  evidently  relate  to 
tJlis  city.^  In  b.c.  216,  the  AteJUuu  and  Calatini 
an  mentioned  as  remltinir  to  Hannibal  after  the 
fcUtb  of  C.iiin.ie  (Liv.  ,\xii.  61):  but  in  b.c.  211, 
both  cities  were  again  reduced  to  submusaion,  and 
•ererriy  punished  by  the  Romans  for  their  defection. 
Shortly  attiTwards  the  inh.ibitants  of  Atella  were 
cumiwUed  to  remove  to  (  alatia.  (Liv.  ^xvi.  16,  34, 
szvii.  S.)  The  latter  appears,  apain,  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Stial  War,  and  was  ])Uni>hed 
tatr  tliis  by  Sulia,  who  inror^iorated  it  with  the  t«r> 
ritocj  of  Capoa,  as  a  dependenry  of  that  city.  Bat 
it  was  reetured  to  indefxMnlence  by  Ciie.-ar.and  a  colony 
of  veterans ealabUsbed  there,  who  after  hb  death  were 
Mmur  the  firrt  to  esponae  the  arase  of  Octavian. 
(Lib.  Cnlr.n.  p.  232:  Appian.  B.  C  iii.4();  Cic.  ml 
AtL  xvi.  8;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  61;  Zumpt,  de  Voiun. 
pp.  259,  S96.)  Strabo  apeaks  of  it  as  a  town  still 
t1<»uri>liiti/  in  and  its  contiiint'd  iniihirijial 

exihtence  i»  atte.'>ted  by  inscriptions,  as  well  as  hy 
PHnj  (Pfin.  ill  5.  a.  9;  Oniter.  fnter.  p.  59. 6);  but 
it  inn-t  h  ive  snl>se(|aently  fallen  into  decay,  as  not* 
wiiliHtamiing  ita  potation  on  the  Via  Appia,  the  name 
ia  omitted  hf  tw»  eat  ef  the  three  ItWaries.  It 
was  pndiaMv.  tli'-n-fore,  at  this  time  a  mere  village: 
the  pehul  of  it::i  tiiul  extinction  i»  unknown;  but  a 
chorch  of  &  Maria  ad  Calatiam  is  mentioned  ra 
ecclesiastical  reconls  as  late  aa  the  12tli  eentnrv. 
(Pellep^i,  /.  e.  p.  374.)  [Ji.  U.  B.J  ' 

CALATUM.  [Gaijitum.") 
•  CAL.\ri;i:iA  (Ka\aiV'ia:  Eth.  KaAauptf-njj). 
■  mall  inland  in  the  Sarunic  gulf  oppoitite  Pogun| 
tlM  harboor  of  Troezen.  It  poasessed  an  andenl 
tpinplo  f)f  Poficidon,  which  wa.s  c<in>idered  an  invio- 
lable asylum;  and  this  t;o(l  i.s  .said  to  have  received 
the  island  from  Apollo  in  exi  lian;:e  for  Delos.  The 
temple  -ras  the  jdaee  of  nieetinj;  oF  an  ancient  Am- 
phietyony,  cons^i-sting  of  the  representutivei>  of  the 
Mveti  cities  of  Hermionc,  E]ndannis,  Aepna,  Atlien.s, 
I'nt-ii.ie,  NanpHa,  and  OrclidinennH  of  lli-nti.-i :  tlie 
place  of  Nauplia  was  .suhiMNjucntly  repR-.scatcd  by 
Arges,  and  that  of  I*ni.sino  bj  Sparta.  (Strab.  viii. 
^  .374:  I'.ms.  ii.  33.  §  2.) 

It  was  in  thi.s  temple  that  Demosthenes  took  re- 
fnH^  when  purhued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antii^iter, 
and  it  wa<  here  that  he  put  an  en<l  to  his  lite  by 
poiM<n.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Calaiini.i  en-ctol  a 
atatne  to  the  preat  onitor  within  the  |ierilM)luH  of  the 
temple.  Tk\\i\  jifiid  divine  honours  to  hiiit.  (Strab. 
I'aiLx.  //.  cc;  I'hit.  Ihin.  21),  f»cq.;  I.ucian,  Euroin. 
Dem.  28,  sc*],) 

Straho  says  (vili.  pp.  369.  373),  that  Calaun-ia 
was  .30  stadia  in  circuit,  and  was  scjjtirated  fn)ni 
the  cr>ntinent  by  a  atimit  of  four  stadia.  I'ausanias 
(/.  c.)  iii'  iitlo.is  a  weiiiid  i-I  iiid  ill  tif  i'liinciiiate 
rkiaily  lunicd  .Si-ii.vk:ui.\,  uttciwjrda  iliKU.\,  cou> 
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tainin;;  a  temple  of  Athena  Apaturia,  and  .^efiArnted 
from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  so  luutow  and  shallow 
that  there  was  a  i>a»ace  over  it  on  loot.  At  present 
tliere  i.s  only  one  isl..;>  1;  '  ut  a.s  this  i^Ianrl  consi.sts 
of  two  hilly  peninsolaa  united  by  a  narrow  sandbank, 
we  may  conclnde  with  Leake  that  this  bank  is  of 
recent  formation,  and  that  the  present  island  com- 
prehends what  was  formerly  the  two  islanda  <d  Ca- 
lanreia  and  Hiera.  It  k  now  called  Poro,  or  tha 
fiinl,  1-ecause  the  namnr  atiait  la  fbrdable,  aa  it  waa 
in  ancient  times. 

The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Poaddon  were  dis- 
covered l)_v  Dr.  Chandler  in  17'i.">,  ii' ar  the  centn-  of 
the  island.  He  found  here  a  ^nmll  Doric  temple, 
reduced  to  an  incoimderable  heap  of  rains;  and  ercn 
most  of  them  have  bince  been  canini  off  for  bnilding 
purposes.  (Chandler,  TratrU,  vol.  ii.  p.  261 ;  Leake, 
Morttu,  vol.  ii.  p  450,  seq.;  Boas,  Wandtrmgrn  m 
Grkchmlandy  vol.  ii.  p.  .5,  seq.) 

CALBIS.  [Indus.] 

CALCAKf A,  a  place  in  southern  Gallia,  on  the 

riJiid  fn  in  Mmst  illt:  to  Fossae  Mariana*'  or  Fdz-Uh- 
Martijfuct,  14  M.  F.  from  Maasilia,  and  34  from 
Poaaae  Marianae.  This  road  most  have  ran  from 
Mtirseitfe  round  the  Eiaiuj  de  IJt  rn .  .lud  the  dis- 
tances lead  us  to  phKe  Calcaria  at  the  iord  <>f  tho 
CadUre,  14  M.  P.  fhmi  ManeOh.        [( M  .] 

CAI.CA'KIA,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  tlie  .second 
Itinerary,  9  miles  from  Jr^buracum  (i'oril').  Tho 
tennination  •ooaf^,  the  praeence  of  Roman  remains, 
and  the  i^i  ■iIm-.mc  a!  inndi'lnn  of  the  country,  all  point 
to  tlie  pre:>«ut  town  of  Tadcaster,  as  tlie  mtxlem 
equivalent  So  does  the  distance.  NtwUm  Kyme, 
H  little  higher  up  the  river,  has  by  some  writers  l)e«-n 
preferred :  the  general  opinion,  however,  ia\<>tir.s 
7adbas<rp.  [IL  0.  L.] 

CALCUA.  fN.uriA.] 

CALK  or  CALLM  (^Purto  or  OporUi).  a  cily  on 
the  S.  border  of  Galbwda,  in  Spain,  on  the  N.  dde 

of  the  Durin.s  (A'wro)  tn  ar  it  ,  nioiith;  ar.d  on  the 
high  road  from  OiUipo  to  Unu-ara  Augusta,  35  M.  1*. 
aonth  of  die  latter  plaee.  (Sallust.  ap.  Senr.  ocf 

VirfJ-  Am.  vii.  728,  n  adii  <!(dlafviti  fur  Galfin: 
J  tin.  Ant,  p.  421;  Florez,  £iij>.  S.  xxi.  5,  xiv.  70.^ 
It  may  petriUj  be  the  Cauidi  ni'm  (KaKttoumv) 

of  Pt<i!<'iny,  the  t<'i-niinati<tn  <ien'itiii;,'  its  situation  on 
a  hill  (ii.  6.  §  39).  1  hounh  thus  bait-ly  nientiuneU 
by  ancient  writers,  its  pooition  must  early  have 
made  it  a  <  onsiderable  jxTt ;  so  that  it  came  to  hp 
called  I'urtiig  Ciik,  whence  the  n.une  of  J'ortuyiU 
has  l)een  deriveil.  The  modem  city  0  J*i>rto  (i.  e. 
the  Port)  stands  a  little  K.  <if  the  site  of  ('ale,  which 
i.s  believed  to  be  (H-cupied  by  the  market  town  of 
Coyn.  '  [V.  S.] 

(  AI.i;-.\(  Ti:  (Kg>>;  'AVT7;:  Kth.  KoAa»fTiTTj», 
KoAocucTiTTjv,  KaAcuf rai'jj,  KaAo<f«-Toiy,  Stcph.  B. : 
Akti\vi  <  ity  on  the  W.  oast  of  Crete,  wh««se  domain 
was  jiroba!  ly  tionnded  on  the  N.  i'y  the  rhal.i>;iniian, 
and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  rolyrrhcnian  territor)'. 
A  district  called  Akte,m  the  nciou  of  .l/(«o<;A»Vi, Iwa 
bii-n  iiitntitie>l  with  it.  (ra.'*hley,  Trnr.  vol.  ii.  ji. 
.")7.)  This  |)laec  luvs  lioen  by  some  commentators 
on  the  Kew  Testament  contounded  with  the  lair 
Havens  (KoAoi  Ai/ifVfj),  to  wl)i<  h  St.  Paul  <;i!iie  in 
hi.s  voya;:e  to  Italy  (.-let*.  x.\vii.  8),  and  wliii  h  is 
situated  on  the  S.  of  the  wland.  (Hwrk.  Ar.  /(/,  >  ol. 
i.  J..  4t().)  [K.  It.  .J.] 

C  ALKDO'XIA  {Pth.  Caletb.nius),  the  northern 
jiart  of  Britannia.  'I  he  iiauic  b<  variously  derived. 
In  the  pa-^cnt  Wcl»li,  celtfdd  =  a  slttlter^d plucf,  a 
rHrtnl,  <t  wotxfy  tbdter  (see  Owen's  Diet.),  tho 
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plural  f'lrm  of  wliich  is  cehihion.  In  the  samp 
langtm^e  ctUltd  =  Uiutle  stalks.  Ssune  fur  name, 
tlw  former  ef  theae  words  (kIvm  us  tlw  pnfimdile 
ctytiuilitrry  for  r.iliilnniu.  Gmwth  for  growtli.  tli  it 
of  tlio  thUUe  proklomiiiates  over  that  of  Umber.  As 
fiuru  kheopmioa  of  the  native  critics  goet,  the  former 
t/tjvuii^fj  h  the  more  current. 

Whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  the  root  CaUd 
(or  CaUdon)  is  Britiiih.   It  maj  or  may  not  have 

(been  native  as  well,  t.  p.  if  we  j;iiii[>iist>  (a  (l(<ii{>tfiil 
point)  that  Uic  Culcdonii  were  notably  diti'creut  from 
tbeBritanni.  Pfiny  (it.  IS.  s.  »e)  is  the  fiist 
f  author  in  whose  text  it  appears;  out,  as  it  appears 
in  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  sdao,  and  as  Ptolemy's  sources 
were  in  certain  cases  earikr  than  those  of  Pliny,  or 
even  Caesar,  there  is  no  reason  for  )« Ir  ving  it  to 
have  been  a  name  one  whit  newer  than  tiiat  of  any 
other  ancient  nation.  The  Dieslidones  of  Annnianus 
M:irie]linus  (xxvii.  8)  are  most  proKHMy  tlie  .^ame 
jjopnlalion  under  a  (ie.si<:natiun  aui^nntiiiod  by  a  dc- 
rivatiunal  or  inllexional  prefix. 

The  imprt  of  the  tenn  !•>  not  li  >.s  (hmbtful  than 
ita  etymology.  With  the  kiter  writers  it  is  wide; 
and  Caledonia  is  the  term  expressive  of  one  of  the 
pn'.'it  priinarv  divHsions  of  the  ptjiulations  of  the 
liritannif  i-lawiers ;  coinciding,  nearly,  with  the 
pre-<  lit  ki;u'<Iuin  of  Scotland^  as  opposed  to  England 
and  Ireland.  Hut,  a-ssuredly,  this  w.is  not  its  ori- 
ginal jwwer.  Ari.stotle  knows  no  di.stinction  Iw-tween 
southern  and  northeni  liritain.  He  merely  knows 
the  one  iH'tween  Alt'ion  (Cireat  Britain)  and  leme 
(Ireland).  Mela  ditfers  from  Aristotle  only  in 
writing  BriUtnnia  instead  of  Album.  The  On-aties 
and  the  Hemodac  (Jlebridu)  he  JuKma;  but  he 
knows  no  Cakduuia. 

PUny,  as  aforesaid,  i.s  the  first  author  who  men- 
tions Caledonia;  Tacitus  {Ayr.  11)  the  one  who 
deals  with  it  most  fully.  The  authurities,  however, 
am  thessme  in  both.  The  one  wrote  as  the  bio<Tni- 
pher  of  AgricoUi;  the  otlier  evidently  bases  his  state- 
ments on  the  information  supplied  by  that  com> 
mander,— triginta  propo  jam  annis  notitiam  ejus 
Bomonis  armis  non  ultra  vicinitatem  silvae  Cale- 
doniae  propatrantibiui."    (Plin.  L  c.) 

Solinua  ^ive.s  us  the  following  mysterious  passage. 
He  speaks  of  the  Cakdonicm  aagtJua,  and  con 
tinnes — "in  qtio  recnso  Ulyxem  Caledoniae  ap 
pulsum  manifestat  ara  Graei-is  litteris  scripta 
voUim"  (c  22).  To  refer  this  to  a  mistaken  or 
inaoearate  application  of  Um  well-known  passage  of 
Tacitus,  wherein  he  speaks  of  Ulys.ses  Imving  been 
carried  as  far  as  Germany,  of  iiis  having  ^mded 
Ataburrjium,  of  hb  having  an  altar  raised  to  his 
honour,  and  of  the  name  of  Laertes  bciiig  insi  rilM-il 
tbereuo  {_Germ.  3),  would  be  to  cut  the  Gordiau 
knot  rather  than  to  nnloose  it ;  besides  which,  the  ex- 
planation of  tile  Cali  donian  riy>>(>  l»y  ine.uisof  the 
German  would  only  Ik-  the  iiluhtratioii  of  obteurum 
per  obiotritu.  As^mi,  the  traditions  that  coiraect 
the  name  of  Uh>M's  with  Li.>luii  (r/y<.</;r  jt->/,jt) 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Upon  the  whole,  liu-  .state- 
ment of  Solinus  is  inexplicable;  though,  ]H>-,sibly, 
wluii  the  history  of  Fiction  lias  rectived  more 
criticism  than  it  has  at  present,  some  small  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  it.  It  may  then  appear  that 
l*lys.ses — and  many  othiT  so-ralleil  Ili-lli  nii-  Iif  i"iH's 
like  him  —  arc  only  Greek  in  tlie  way  that  Uriando 
or  Rinaldo  are  Italian,  i.  e.  referable  to  the  oountrj' 
wlio.se  pH':ns  have  most  inimnrtaliM'd  thi-in.  A 
Pliocniciaii,  Gallic,  iberic,  or  even  a  German  L'ly&scs, 
whoao  asplaiti  ftnned  the  baits  of  •  Greek  poem,  iS| 
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in  the  mind  of  the  prr'sont  writer,  no  more  im- 
probable tlian  the  fact  of  a  Wehh  Arthur  celebrated 
in  the  poems  of  Fkanee  and  Italy. 

In  (•i)iitlnuin<:  our  notice  of  the  earlier  clxi&i>ical 
Uixls,  I'tolemy  will  be  taken  before  Tacitus.  He 
presents  more  than  one  difficulty.  When  Anunianns 
Maneliiiuw  (xxvii.  8)  sj«-.'iks  of  the  Piet-s  Ix-in;; 
divided  into  two  getUct,  the  Di-calidoae*  and  Vec^ 
turiones,  it  is  difflcolt  to  believe  that  he  means  by 
the  former  tenn  any  pipulation  different  from  that 
of  the  .simple  Caledonians.  Uis  whole  t«xt  con- 
linns  this  view.  E<]ually  difficult  is  it  to  M'fiaratti 
the  y>i-calidones  from  the  Ortantis  Jteucaltdoniiut 
{'CiKtojfhs  KoXovfLfPot  ^auriKaATjSuvios)  of  I'tolemy 
(ii. .'{);  however  diffienlt  it  may  be  to  detcnnhie 
whether  the  ocean  crave  the  name  to  the  jin|»u!atio>i  or 
the  {lopal.-itiun  t4»  the  ocean.  Now,  the  IVucilcdouiaa 
occiin  is  on  the  matk'WeMiem  side  of  Scotland ;  at 
least,  it  is  more  we,st  than  e;ist.  The  {'hers<mesna 
of  the  Xov.int.'w,  and  the  Cbluary  of  the  Clota  (the 
mull  uf  (lalluway  and  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde)  are 
anion-.;  the  first  liKalities  noticed  in  tin-  hf  fn'ijttum 
of  t/ie  Xvrthem  Side  of  the  BriUumic  Jtlatul 
Albion,  above  wUck  Uee  tka  Oeem  eaUed  Ikm- 

caliditnian. 

Jsow  the  C.iledunii  of  Pu>lemy  are  to  a  certain 
extent  the  aamc  as  the  ooastmea  of  the  Deucatt- 
doniim  (Vein,  iiinl.  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are 
«lifterent.  lluir  area  U'^'ins  at  the  Ltlnmnoniim 
Hay  and  reaches  to  the  Vurar  --lp.frf«ar9,  and.  to  the 
north  of  these,  lie<j  the  Colt  ih-uinn  Forest  (KaA^;- 
Sdfios  Spofii/s,  Ptoi,  I.e.).  Draliiig  with  Loch  Fyne 
and  tlie  Mtirratj  Firth  .^s  the  equivalents  to  the 
Lelamnonian  Bay  and  the  Vnrnr  Acstwiry,  the 
Caledonii  stretch  across  Scoll;»nJ  troin  Invenir)'  to 
Inverness.  Still,  in  the  eyes  of  Ptolemy,  these  anj 
only  one  out  of  the  many  of  the  Xuiih  Uritish 
{lopulations.  The  Cautac,  the  Vacomagi,  and  (fliers 
are  oonterminaoa  with  them,  and,  to  all  a]^ 
liearances,  bear  names  of  equal  value.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  Ptolemy  as  Caledonia  and  the  d»pt- 
tions  aad  wMMitow  of  Cak<loma  —  then  ia 
nothing  gtnerie,  so  to  say,  in  his  phraseology. 

The  Caleilonia  of  Tacitus  is  bron;;lit  as  far  south 
as  the  ( I  ram  plans  at  least,  jtossihly  as  far  .south  as 
the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  Cale- 
donia, to),  of  Tacitus  is  more  or  less  generic,  at  least 
the  lloa-sti  seem  to  have  been  considenxl  to  be  a 
Ijeople  of  Caledonia  joat  as  Kent  la  a  pact  of 
England. 

I'utting  the  above  statements  together,  looking  at 
the  same  time  to  cerbun  other  circumstances,  such 
as  the  physical  oonditioD  of  the  country  and  the 
nature  of  the  Ptolem.aic  authorities,  we  may  pro- 
bably come  to  the  belief  that,  until  the  invasion  of 
Agricobi,  Catedonia  was  a  word  ct  a  comparatively 
restricted  .si.:nitieatioB— that  it  denoteil  a  woody 
district  —  that  it  extended  from  Loch  Fyne  to 
the  Murray  Firth  — tliat  the  ix-oplc  who  inhabited 
it  were  callisl  CaUdonitins  by  the  liiiti'iis,  and 
Iti-caUdoniatu  (lilack  CsJodouians?)  by  the  Uiber- 
nians— that  Ptolemy  took  his  name  for  the  oceoA 
fioin  an  Irish,  fur  tiio  jneople  and  the  f  irest  from  a 
Uritiah,  source —  that  the  western  extension  of  these 
prosier  Ptolemaic  Caledonians  came  snfficiently  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  rmui'.irt  of  A^ti  ■  U  t» 
lK*comc  known  to  that  commauder  —  and  thai  it  was 
extended  by  him  to  all  the  popahitioiis  (cast  as  well 
as  west)  north  of  that  nunport, so  becoming  mora 
uud  more  geueral. 

Such  seems  to  bo  the  hiatoiy  of  tlw  void.  M 
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tile  ori|;inaI  tmet  ilwlf,  the  qneetian  Vm  open  to  a 

rffineineiit  on  one  or  two  of  tin'  ilct.iils.  Tin-  Silra 
Caledania  of  i'tolcmy  lius  aortli  of  tlie  CaUuiuiuiy 
i.  e.  north  of  Loch  Nets,  &e.  Bat  this  is  a  eoontry 
in  tlie  licart  of  the  trneiss,  where  forests  can  scarcely 
have  exited,  except  au  far  aa  tbens  ia  a  ti-act  of 
the  did  red  sandstone  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Itiv.  r:ii>s.  The  tnic  forest  e.in  MMrrely  have  l.iin 
nortii  uf  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  uf  the  Clyde 
to  Slondiaven— this  beiDfi;  the  ■onthera  limit  of 
the  Kirreii  ami  trp<-l<-ss  '..•iii'is<.  Ajjain  —  thi)Ui:li 
tiii^  ia  a  mere  point  of  detail  —  Loch  LiiUie  tna^'  be 
•  better  equivaleiA  to  the  Sinns  Lebunnanias  than 
Loeb  Krno. 

Caledonia,  then,  was  in  ita  general  wnsc  a 
poUHcal  term,  denoting  tlie  part  of  Albion  north  of 
Ajfricok's  boundarj'.  Beyond  this,  the  Koniaii 
remains  are  next  to  none.  (See  \Vih»on'»  I'rthisturic 
Aimab  of  Scotland.) 

How  far  d'^'ii  the  fullow-in^  fmssn^re  in  lH  itus 
{^Agric.  11)  surest  an  etiuutlotjical  sij^niticaliou  ju* 
tvell  ?  — Rntilae  Caledoniain  habitantium  coinac, 
nuunii  artns  Gennanieam  ori;:ineni  .ulx  vcr  i-it."  In 
the  lir>t  place,  the  Gennuu  ongiii  i^  aii  inj\r<ncc  — 
the  fad*  being  the  large  Uaib$  and  th'  sandy  hair. 
The  interjin  tatii.n  of  this  j«f*>at:e  \>  to  tn;  e  lleeted 
fnan  its  context  iu  the  Agricohi,  and  frmu  the  eth- 
nological principles  that  guided  Tat  itiu,  as  col- 
lected from  the  dervumia.  The  chief  distinctive 
character  of  the  Gernwin  was  his  want  of  t<jwns,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  bis  settled  habitations.  The 
one  separated  him  from  the  Gaul,  the  other  frrjm 
the  Samiatian.  Where  e;uh  otTura-d  there  wa«, 
fHead  Aoe,  a  German  charac  teri^itic.  Now  there 
Were  fewer  tnwns  in  Xi.rth  than  in  South  Britain. 
Ttiis  directed  the  attention  of  the  historian  towards 
Genuaoy.  Then,  there  were  the  limbs  and  hair. 
What  waa  this  worth?  The  Britons  were  not 
small  men;  so  tiiat  if  there  were  a  notable  dif- 
fcrence  in  favour  of  the  CahHloniaiis,  the  latter  nnst 
liave  liocn  picMotie.  Their  military  proweds,  pro- 
Uably,  magnitied  their  stature.  Xor  yet  were  the 
Britons  dark.  The  Silurians,  who  trere  so,  are 
treated  as  exceptional.  Hence  tiieir  statore  and 
complexion  are  mere  questtions  uf  more  or  leu. 
The  condtinution  of  these  faits  lihould  guard  ns 
against  too  hastily  denying  the  Keltic  origin  oCeren 
the  in(«t  Caledonian  of  the  Caledonians. 

Whether  they  were  Britons  or  Gaels,  is  noticed 
tmdur  I'K-n,  Scon.    Probably  thqr  were  Britons. 

The  previous  view  fiiToars  the  derivation  from  CaU- 
dom  a  Jurest,  as  opposed  to  Called  —  TItLstU  sOilk. 

The  further  the  Itomans  went  north  the  ruder 
they  fonnd  the  manners.  Xiphilinus,  speaking 
ut'ter  Dion  Cassius,  thus  describes  the  cluef  tribes  :  — 
'*  Amoitf  the  Britons,"  (tbeerrei  this  name  is  con- 
tittoed  beyond  the  wall),  the  two  greatest  tribes 
an'  the  Caledonii  and  >Ieatae;  for  even  the  names 
of  the  others  may  be  said  to  be  merged  in  those. 
The  Meatae  dtiell  close  to  the  wall — the  Ca]e> 
(I'liiiaiis  beyond  them  —  havim;  neither  walls,  nor 
cities,  nor  tilth,  but  living  by  ps&tuiage,  by  the 
chase,  and  on  oertain  berries;  <br  of  Adr  fish  tliej 
never  tJC'te.  Tliey  live  in  tent.**,  naked  and  bare- 
footed, having  w ives  ia  common.  Their  state  ia  demo* 
rrstical.  They  fight  from  cliariots;  tlinrarms  oon&iist 
xfa  >Li.  ld  and  a  ^ll^»rt  sjicar  with  a  bra7,en  kn^')  at 
the  extremity:  they  um  daggers  also."  (Ixxvi. 

For  the  chief  populations  of  Caledonia,  in  tlie 
wider  !-eii>e  tli'^  tenn,  and  foT  tliO  h'stoiy  (f  tlie 
country,       liitiTAN-M.^."  :     '  [11.  G.  L.J 
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GALEXA  (KaXi|\ir),  a  phm  in  Apnlia,  men- 

tioneil  only  by  Polybius  (iii.  101),  who  tells  tu 
that  Miuucius  uucamped  there,  wheu  Hanuibal 
had  estatdidied  himself  at  Gernninm.    He  calls 

it  fx^ta,  by  which  ho  probably  means  n  "  castellnm," 
or  small  fortified  town,  and  t«lla  us  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  Larimun ;  but  ito  exact  poritSon  cannot 

be  ascertained.  It  appe:irs  from  his  namitive  to 
have  been  bomewluit  more  tlum  IG  stadia  from 
Geruniimi.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAIJA'TES  AQUAE.  [Aqi  ak  C.vi.tdak.] 
CALKNTL'M  (prub.  CazalUt  msur  yl/oAu),  a 
town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  farooos  for  its  mannfae- 
tiire  of  a  sort  of  tiles  liirht  enough  to  swim  on  water 
(I'liu.  XXXV.  14.  s.  49;  Vitruv.  ii.  3;  comp.  Sinib. 
xiii.  p.  615;  Schneider,  ad  Eclog.  Phga.  p.  88; 
Caro,  Antig.  iii.  70).  It  is  .su{)j>ose<l  to  be  the  ( ity 
of  the  Callcuscd  Euianici,  mentioned  by  i'hny  (iii.  I. 
s.  3).  [P.  S.] 

CALES  (KtiATjj:  KoAtj^oj,  Calenus :  Cofrt), 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Campania,  si- 
tuated in  the  northern  part  of  that  jirovince,  on  the 
rotid  from  Teanuin  torasilimim.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
When  it  fiiNt  ajiiHar?.  in  iiistory  it  is  called  an  Au- 
.sonian  city  (Liv.  H')):  and  was  not  included  in 
I  ill  the  tarlier  and  more  restricted  seiifee  of 
til  i:  Ic  i  :ii.  [C.vMi'A^iA.j  Its  antitjuily  is  attested 
by  Virgil,  who  .associates  the  people  of  Cales  with 
their  neighbours  the  Anruiiei  and  the  Sidii  ini.  (Ai  n. 
vii.  728.)  SiUus  italieius  a.«^criltes  its  foundation  to 
Calais  the  son  of  lioreas.  (viii.  514.)  In  u.v.  332, 
tile  inhabitants  of  Cales  are  fir-t  nutiti'mrd  .is  taking; 
up  arms  against  the  Romaiis  in  eonjuiK  ti^in  with 
their  neighbours  the  Sidicini,  but  with  httle  siicee.ss; 
they  were  ejisily  defeated,  and  their  city  taki  n  ami 
occupied  with  a  Konian  jiarri-on.  The  comjuist 
was,  bowerer,  deemed  worthy  of  a  triumph,  and 
the  next  year  was  further  secured  by  the  e^tab]ish- 
ment  of  a  colony  of  2,.")00  citizens  with  1-atin  ripjhls. 
(Liv.  viii.  16;  Veil.  Tat.  i.  14;  E;ist.  Triumph.) 
From  this  tinie  Calcs  b<  t  ame  one  of  the  stronjrholds 
of  the  liiHuan  jtowur  in  tliis  jxirt  of  Italy,  and  though 
its  territory  was  repeatedly  mvagi'd  both  by  the 
Samnites,  and  at  a  later  peritxl  by  Hannibal,  no  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  city  itself. 
(IAy.  z.  20,  zsiL  18, 15,  zxiii.  31,  Ac)  It,  how- 
ever, suffered  so  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  war 
that  in  n.  <'.  209  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  colonics 
which  dedai-ed  their  inabili^  to  Aimish  any  further 
supplies  of  men  or  money  (Liv.  xxvii.  9%  and  was 
in  CMiscqucnce  punished  at  a  later  perioid  by  the 
im^Mwition  of  heavier  contributions.  (Id.  xxix.  15.) 
In  the  days  of  Cicero  it  was  evidently  a  ilourishiiig 
and  {jopulous  town,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
enjoyetl  the  special  favour  and  protection  of  the 
great  orator.  (Cic.  tk  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  31,  ad  Fain, 
ix.  13,  ad  Att.  vii.  14,  &c.)  He  terms  it  a  Muni- 
cipium,  and  it  retaininl  the  same  rank  under  the 
Human  Empire  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  15;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9): 
Its  continned  pn)s]w  rity  is  attested  by  Strabo,  who 
(alls  it  a  ciin>iiieral'Ie  city,  thou^'h  inferior  to 
Teanum  (v.  pw  237 1  Plol.  iii.'  I.  §  68),  as  well  as  by 
inscriptions  and  existing  remains:  bnt  no  further 
mention  of  it  m'cnrs  in  history.  It  was  the  birth- 
phice  of  M.  Viuicitts,  the  aoo^in^law  of  Gcrmauicus, 
and  patron  of  Velleins  Putercnlus.  (Tae.  f.  c;) 
Calcs  was  sitn.-itf'il  on  a  Immiic  Ii  of  the  \'ia  Latins, 
which  led  from  Teajiuiu  dinxt  to  Casiliuttm,  and 
there  joined  the  Apfoon  Way:  it  was  rather  more 
than  five  miles  di>tant  from  Teaiiuivi,  and  above  seven 
fruui  Cttttilinum.   Its  prusperity  was  owing,  in  great 
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nicisurf,  to  ihc  fertility  of  its  trrritnry,  wliirh  im- 
uiediati'ly  adjuiitcd  tiiu  celebrated  ".FaieniUH  iiger," 
and  was  Marceljr  inferior  to  tbak  fkvoand  district  In 

tlie  excflU'iice  of  its  wines,  flie  praises  of  whirh  are 
re^ieatudly  sung  by  Humtt'.  (lior.  Carnu  i.  20.  9, 
SI.  9,  IS.  14;  Jav.  i.  69;  Strab.  v.  |».  843; 
riiii.  xiv.  f>.  s.  S.)  S>  fertile  a  <iistriet  could  not 
but  be  an  object  of  iletiire,  uixl  we  Hud  Uiut  Usideii 
the  original  Roman  colony,  great  part  of  the  ter> 
ritory  of  Cales  was  rej^rat^-dly  jxirtioncd  out  to  frwh 
aettlen :  fintt  io  the  tiuie  of  Uic  (inicchi,  aAerwanb 
nnder  Angnstus.  (Lib.  Cokm.  p.  232.)  Cale^  was 
also  Doteil  for  its  iiKinnf irtun>s  of  iinjilemeiits  of 
hu.sbuiidry,  and  uf  a  particular  kind  uf  eurtlieiiware 
vesMb,  eaUed  firm  th«r  origb  Calcnae.  (Cato,  JL 
135;  Varr.  np.  \i>uirim,  xv.  ]i.  545.) 

After  the  full  of  the  Western  Knijiire,  Cales  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  ravages  of  saoceaatTie  in- 
vaders,  and  in  the  9th  century  li.nl  aliiKwt  ceased  tO 
exist:  but  was  revived  by  the  Nnriuuns. 

The  nuxlem  dtj  of  Calvi  retains  its  episcopal 
rank,  but  is  a  very  ]x«tr  and  deenvi-*!  ]>]nce.  It, 
however,  prewn-es  many  ve-sti^re*  <'f  it»  fornu-r  pros- 
perity, the  remains  of  an  ain]iliitlieatra, -a  theatre, 
and  variou.s  other  frairntents  of  .nu  ii-nt  liuililiiiL's.  of 
reticuhited  niajwury,  and  con.^e^ui-ntly  belon^^inj^  to 
the  iMst  period  of  the  Uom^in  Empira,  aa  well  as 
marble  capitals  ami  other  fra;:inents  of  ^cnlpture. 
The  cour.se  ot  the  Via  Latina,  with  it«  ancient  pave- 
ment, may  still  be  traced  through  the  town.  A  .<«prinrr 
of  acidulous  water,  noticed  by  I'Uny.  as  existing  "  in 
aj;ro  Calcnn"  (ii.  lOG)  is  stiil  found  war  Francoluii, 
a  villai,'e  nUmt  four  miles  W.  of  Cahi.  (K'oinanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  437  ;  Hoare'a  Claisical  Tour,  vol.  i. 
pp.  246—248:  Craven's  .4 vol.  i,  p.  27 — 30; 
Zona.  Memorie  dtW  Antidiiuima  eUth  H  CaM, 
4to.,  Najjoli,  1820.) 

The  coins  of  Cates  are  numerous,  lioth  in  silver 
and  copper:  but  from  the  <  ii(  iim>tanee  of  their  all 
having'  Latiu  le$;enda|  it  is  evident  tin  y  all  bclon;;  to 
the  Konuin  colony.  [L.  H.  B.] 


COIX  OP  CALEB. 

CALES  (KeEAtji,  KaXXTi»).  «  "^'P'"  Bilhynia, 
120  stadia  east  of  Klaeus.  (Arriaii,  )».  14 :  and  Marc, 
p.  7t>.)  This  .Kwms  Ut  lie  the  river  which  Thurjrdides 
(iv.  7:1)  t  i!lsCalcx(K<UijO-  the  month  of  which 
Laniaehus  lost  his  shifis.  i)  were  aneleited  there, 
owin;;  to  a  sudden  ri.se  of  the  river.  Thacydides 
]iiarei<  the  Calex  In  the  HemcWin.  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  position  <if  the  (.'ales,  l.ainarhiis 
and'  his  troops  were  coni[xdled  to  walk  along  the 
coast  to  Cluilcedon.  I'liny  (v.  32)  mentions  a  river 
Aloes  in  Bittiynia,  which  it  has  Imcii  cinjcctunsl. 
inny  be  a  corruption  of  Calex.  There  vaus  on  the 
river  Cales  also  an  emporium  or  trsdhi;,'  j  t  ice  railed 
Cu].>.  ['••  L-] 

CALETI,  or  CALliTIiS  (KoAtVoi,  Strab.;  Ko- 
A(7rai,  Ptol.)  an»  reckoned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4) 
«jii<  114  till'  r.'Ijir  ii^iti'iu-i,  aiiil  eon'-e-jtiently  are 
north  of  the  Heiitt  (^li.  O.  i.  1).  In  11.  c.  57  it  was 
catitnated  that  they  could  m<jster  10,000  fighters. 


OALINIPAXA. 

Tbqr  are  «nnmorat«l  under  the  name  of  Calet'^s  in 
our  prasent  textn,  auioug  the  Aruioric  or  luaritime 
Btataa  of  Oallia  which  Joinod  in  the  attempt  to 

relieve  Verein;:etorix  when  he  w  n.«;  Ix  s-e-cd  by  Caesar 
in  Alexia  in  u.  c.  52.  The  reading  "  Cadetes " 
may  safely  be  rejected,  nor  are  thwa  any  good 

rea,Min.s  for  distin^ruishine  the  ReL'ic  Caleti  fn'ni 
the  Aruioric  Caletes.  'I'he  Caleti  also  juinod  tho 
BeHovaci  and  other  tribes  (b.  c.  51)  ui  a  fresh 
attenii't  to  re>i>t  (^aesir.  {Ii.  G.  viii.  7.)  Stnibo 
(pp.  189,  l'J4)  places  the  Caleti  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Seme^  at  the  moatli  of  the  river,  and  be  ob- 
ser\es  that  one  of  t!ie  usujd  lines  of  ja.s.s.'i;je  tO 
Britain  was  fruni  this  count rj*.  I'tolcmy  s  jKisition 
fur  the  Caleti  is  the  same,  and  he  informs  us  that 
.Fulioldjiia  {Lillihifunf')  was  their  rliicf  town.  Thrvbe^y^, 
piisition  thus  aL:re<'.s  with  tiie  I'lni*  <h:  (  ntij-,  tlio  i-^ 
name  Catu  bv\u^  a  corruption  of  Caleti.  confonnaMo 
toapcneral  prin-  ij  le  in  the  French  laniruaire.  Tluy 
were  in  the  nuKlern  diocese  uf  Rouen,  the  other  p:irt 
of  which  waa  occupied  by  their  ndgbbours  the  \'ela. 
c-a.sses  or  Veliocassos,  who  are  al^i  meiitiMind  by 
Cae.-ar  (/?.  G.  ii.  4).  In  the  jjTO^rraphy  of  I'liny 
(iv.  1 7)  tif  Ca!' ti  :ue  iiichided  in  the  ili\isinii  of 
Callia  I.ii.  iniieiLvi-..  H.irduiii  reiiiaiks  that  in  this 
jwuvviL-e  of  I'liny  all  the  M.sS.  have  '*  Calli  tos."' 
The  Caleti  are  ntcntioneil  ly  I'iiny  amoni:  those 
jH-opl.^s  who  eti!tiva!ed  flax  Lirjely.  f  <l.  I..") 

CALKTK.\.  an  ancient  city  of  Ktruna,  whuh 
ap{jears  to  have  esased  to  exist  at  a  very  early  period, ' 
but  had  left  its  name  to  a  tract  of  territory  (alleil 
after  it  the  '-Caletranus  a;:er."  (I'lin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.) 
The  situation  of  this  may  be  inferred  frum  LivT, 
who  tells  us  that  the  Kiunan  colony  of  SATfKSlA 
(in  the  valley  of  the  Albeffrta)  was  establislunl  *'  in 
a;;ro  ('aletmno,"  bathedoea  not  allude  to  the  city 
itself  (x.\.xix.  .W).  [i:.H.  B.] 

CALIN(i.\K,  a  ttnisiderahle  poplo  of  India  intm 
G:ini;eiii.  tlo.sf  to  the  Sea  (I.e.  on  the  K.  coa-st)  with 
a  capital  r.vitTllAl.ls  (IMin.  vi.  17,  18.  ».  21,  22). 
The  promontory  Caj.i.\«;o.\,  which  we  may  asJsunie 
to  heve  belonpwl  to  them.  w;us  G25  H.  P.  from  th« 
month  of  the  G:ince.s,  and  upon  it  was  the  town  of 
D.\Nl»Ac.t  i_*.  (I'lin.  vi.  20.  s.  23.)  This  pnimontory 
an.i  city  an^  usually  identitie<l  with  thoH*  uf  f  '-./.",; 
patnnm,  about  half  w:iy  between  the  rivers  Maha- 
nudihi  and  Godacery;  and  the  territoiy  of  the  Ca- 
liii;,'ae  seems  to  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  the 
district  of  Chrcart,  lying  along  the  coast  of  Oriua 
between  the  two  rivew  just  named. 

Their  wide  diffusion,  and  their  close  connection 
with  the  Ganfiaridae,  are  shown  by  the  fact.s  that 
Pliny  calls  them  Caunoae  Gakoaripks  (18.  s. 
22).  and  mentions  the  Mi>imk:amxoar  on  a  great 
i'-land  in  the  Gangen,  and  tiie  AIaococalixcak  on 
the  upper  conne  of  the  river  (17, 19.  s.  21,  22). 
l*t"Ii'iiiy  does  not  mention  theni:  but  their  ]>'>ition 
seems  to  (■orre>pond  to  his  district  of  Maesolia,  in 
which  he  }Jaces  the  inland  city  of  Calliya  (KoA- 
A/yo),  which  is  sii]  pix-.l  to  ci  ire>iH)nil  to  the  mo- 
dem Coolloo^  above  Kutlack,  on  the  MahanuiUUf, 
and  to  the  Farthalb  of  Pliny.  (Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  93.) 
There  arc  other  liad  s  <  f  the  n.i:iie.  .tlon<;  the  K. 
coast,  even  to  the  8.  extremity  of  the  ]x:nincula, 
where  Ptolemy  calls  the  promontory  o]>pnHite  to 
C,  >)i<,n  KaXXiyiK^y  (vii.  1.  §  1 1 :  Cnltv).  [P.S.] 

CAI.INIPAXA  (prob.  Kanouge),  a  city  of  India 
intm  Ganjem,  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
<-xj<t'ililio;i  i  f  S<  I.'  n  ils  Ni(.-.tor.  It  sloexl  on  the 
Ganges  coiuiiderably  ubuve  its  confluence  with  the 
Jooianes  (JiMma),  625  M.  P.  above,  according  to 
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the  itiiwrariM  of  the  expedition,  in  which  however 
the  nnmbers  were  evidently  confiued.  (Piin.  vL  17. 
•.21.)  [P.&l 

CALLAICI.  [GA1.LAECI.] 

CALLAS  (KiAAat),  a  soiaUcr  river  on  th«  north 
coa^t  of  i'AiWa,  fiiiwiqg  into  the  ttfk  MwOitu. 
(8tnb.  X.  ^44&t) 

CALLATE^US  (K«^Xar7;«ot).  Xencefl,  on  his 
nuin  h  from  C'lilossae  to  Sardi*,  i  nisied  the  MaeajuU  r 
and  CMue  to  Callatebus,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where  nwa 
nmk»  haotj,  d»t  is  sogar,  ont  of  the  tamarisk  and 

wbait(Henjd.  vii.31).  Su-pliumis  (*.  r.  KaWdrijgos^ 
maeAj  copies  Uerodutus,  and  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
KKKkarhSufS,  probably  hb  own  fatvcation..  The 
tHtruirisk  prows  in  grtwt  a!>un<ianc«  in  the  valWof  the 
Cogatnus  near  Aia€h  Ghieui  (Hamilton,  Kutarckeaf 
ttc  vol.  ii.  p.  374),  whidi  U  north  of  the  Ibeandor 

and  I'll  tbi-  nm\  to  S.inlrs.  It  cormsjxiiKls  w*'ll 
enough  to  Uw  j^bahl»  pueitioa  of  CaUatebus,  but 
there  b  no  evidence  to  identify  ft*  [<3.  L.] 

(WI.I.A'TIS  (KoAAarts,  KaAaxii,  KoAAana, 
or  KoAAorria),  a  lai;gc  city  of  Xhrace,.on  the  coa^t 
oTtfaaEnxto.  It  waa  a  eolonjr  of  Sfflktos  (Blela,  ii. 
2).  mi  l  its  orii^iiinl  name  Arorvptis.  (I'lia.  iv.  18.) 
The  author  of  the  £tjfm.  Mag.  dettcribes  it  as  a  co- 
fenj  of  Reneleia,  iriiidi  may  mean  nolhinfi;  dM.but 
tliat,  at  a  la!rr  jk'rinl,  fn-^h  colonLst.s  wert-  smt  out 
from  Hentckia.  (6cyl.  J'eripi.  p.  29;  Strab.  viL  p. 
SI9|  St^wm,  Fragi,  IS;  vM.  six.  78,  zx.  S5; 
Anonym.  PeripL  p.  12;  Stopb.  1?.  s.  r. ;  Pnx'op.  rlf 
And^iii.  11 ;  Ptol.  iii.  lU.  ^  8;  Ajhiu.  Marc  xxvii. 
4.)  The  town  appeaiw  to  have  beta  flioriidifaig  down 
to  :i  late  prirx],  and  i.s  now  ccnenl^  identified  witb 
the  town  of  Coliat  or  Culluti.  [h,  S. j 

CALLENSCS.  [GALEirrini]. 

CALLKVA,  in  Britain,  distant  22  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  Iluiera)7,  fruui  V^uta  liijlgaruin,  iu  the 
diieotion  of  the  Thaines.  In  the  seventh  /trr  this 
town  is  ^pecified  as  CnlUea  AttrebatintL  In  the 
tw«4ftb  it  ia  »iiii|>ly  CaUtca.  IIuw  far  docs  thU 
jiutify  us  in  separating  the  two  towns  ?  It  simply 
indicates  the  likclih'>o»i  of  tlit-re  iKnin^  Itofii  another 
Calleva  s«»njewhere.  It  by  no  means  proves  tii  it  the 
€alleva  of  the  twelfth  Iter  was  such  a  becoud  one. 
Hence,  the  identity  or  ditfcreiice  is  to  be  determine*! 
by  the  special  evidence  of  the  case.  Now,  a  bimilar 
inconsistency — as  is  remarked  by  Honsley — occurs 
in  thp  notinc  of  Isurium.  In  one  //<  r  it  is  Isurium 
iirigimtmi^  in  unotlier,  siuiply  Iturium.  Hence, 
the  aasomption  of  a  second- GaUeva,  mentioned  by 
fxtant  author,  i.s  uimeccssar}'  Of  the  one  in 
Ouc.-tion,  Silchestcr  h>  llu*  ^eueraily  a'coj:ni.->ed  mo- 
asm  e  quivalent.  [R  G.  L.] 

("ALhlAKUS  (KoAAio^Joi :  /.</<.  KaAAi<v>*u$),  a 
♦own  in  cas>tern  L<x;ri8  nieulioqed  In  lloiuer,  was  un- 
inliabited  in  Strubo's  time,  but  its  name  was  still 
attached  to  a  tract  of  (ground  on  account  of  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  latter,  (iloin.  IL  'u.  531 ;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
426:  Steph.  B. ». Leaka,  A'orCAem  Chnaectt  roL 
IL  p.  180.) 

C AlXl'CUOBUS.  a  rivar  of  Bithynia  mentioned 
by  PUof  (ri.  1)  aad  abo  bgt  Sc^bx  iJ'er!pL  p. 
34).  [G.  L.} 

CALLI'CULA  MONS,  a  range  of  tnountaia>«  in 
tlK-  northern  ]Kirt  of  Cariiponia.  The  name  is  fonnd 
onlj  in  Livjr  (xxii  lj»t  16),  from  whom  we  gather 
that  it  was  the  ridge  which  separates  the  great 
plain  on  the  K.  of  the  Vultumus,  known  as  the 
Falernos  Ager,  fma  the  awcr  valley  of  that  river, 
•boot  Caktia  and  ARilhe^  wiiidt  belonged  to  Sam- 
mum.  Thb  ridge  is|  in  fiiGt,  the  Mme«f  which  the 
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continnation  S.  of  tlie  Vultomns  was  Icnown  as  the 
Mons  Tifata.  Jlannilal  croN.sed  it  withont  opposi- 
tioD  on  his  march  from  Situinium  into  CamjiMiia 
(b.c217X  when  he  laid  waiste  the  Kaleniian  I'Uin; 
but  OB  his  return  Fabitis  ovcu|)ied  the  passes  of 
Mt.  Callicula,  as  well  a.s  C.'usiliiiuni,  which  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  Vulturous,  hoping  tlios 
to  cnt  off  hb  ratreat.  Hannibal,  however,  deceived 
bun  by  a  stratagem,  and  elTui-ted  t!i^  pa>s!iu'e  of  the 
mountain  withoat  difficulty  (7^  16 — m>.  Poljy- 
biu!i,.who  relates  the  same  operations  (iii.  M — 94)i, 
desi;;uates  this  mountain  raivj:e.  by  the  name  of 
'£f>i$(ai'i»r,  foe  winch  it  has  been  fjofpied  to  read 
l^ioc^,  trpiB  TVebia  or  Trebnb,  a  imaQ  town  ta 
thui  Qei^hbonriiaod ;  but  the  (lOHiti^jiu  of  Trebula  is 
not  well  ascertained,  and  the  **  Trebianus  Ager," 
mentioned  by  Livy  hi  another  passage  (icxiii.  U),  is 
plac  ed  by  him  S.  of  the  Vtlltuniu-s.  The  name 
given  by  i'olybius  iS|  howevari  m  all  probability, 
corrupt.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLI'DKOMUS.  [Oeta.] 
CALLl'HNA  (KoXxiei^a,  Arrian.  Periyl.  Max. 
Erjfthr.,  KuKkuard,  Gosmas  IndicopL  ii.  p.  337: 
Kalliantiee,  on  the  maiidand.  op|»(>.sit(>  /{Diijmy'),  a 
considerable  scapoit  and  capital  o{  a  prvucipulitv  on 
the  W.  ooast  of  Indb.  [I'.  S.'] 

CALLIENSKS.  [CAi.i.itM.] 
CA'LLIFAE,aU»wnuf  Saumium,  n^entionod  only 
hj  Uvy  (viii.  95)  who  rebtca  that  the  oonnb 
C.  IVt.  lius  and  L.  fepirias  in  n.  c.  323,  t<x.k  tlm^e 
towiu  of  the  Sanuiitea,  CalUfae,  Ui^rium  and  Allifae. 
Clnver  sopposes  CdHliM  to  be  repwseated  bf  the 
modem  Ctirife^  in  the  rountnr-  nf  tlie  Hirpini.  Ik*- 
tweeu  Frigtitto  and  Trevico:  but  this  position  seems 
mnch  too  distant:  and  it  is  more  probabk  dutt  all 
the  thtx'c  towns  were  tiuntcd  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. A  local  a:.^quaria^  has  given  strong 
reasons  for  placing  Callifac  on  the  site  of  Calvin,  a 
vill;if,'e  abiinl  fi\t'  n.iles  E.  «{  Allije,  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  Munte  Mattse,  wheru  tlu-re  e.\i.st  .some  remains 
of  an  ancient  town.  (Trutta,  Antichita  Alli/ane,  4t0k, 
Napoli.  1776;  Romaneili,  VoL.iL  pi  4.58;  Abeken, 
Mtttrl  Jhilii'H,  p.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLIGA  [Calinoae]. 
CALLIdKIJlS  (KaAAi7«p/i),  an  iiduiid  lity  ..f 
India  intra  G;nyem,on  tiie  W.  side  of  the  I^^■nin.^ula, 
between  the  rivers  Benda  and  PseudostomuM.  (PtoL 
vii.  1.  §  83.)  .'vjme  identify  it,  wUh  Calliena. 
(Mannert,  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  p.  146.)  [1*.  h.j 

CALLIGICI'M  PKOM.  [Gom-.l 
CALMNl'CUi^  CALUNl'CUM.  [Niciriio. 
HUM.] 

CALLIXU'SA(KaAAiVoi;ffa=-K«\^i  Nno-or?),  a 
promontory  to  the  NW.  of  Cvpnw,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  14.  §  4)  places  to  the  W.  of  Soli-  D'Anville 
(.If em.  de  tAcad.  d€»  Inter.  \o\.  xxxii.  p.  537), 
from  one  Venetian  niap,  gives  it  the  name  of  £U^ 
and  from  anotlier  Venetian  map.  Capo  de  A  Jestan- 
dreta.  (Engel^iKjjproei  t«LL  pi>74;  M.ariti,  \'uiff^i, 
voLLlBa.)  [E.B.J.] 

CALLl'OPE  (KoAAi^n;,  Pol  x.  31 ;  Appian,  Hyr. 
57;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  29).  a  town  foundctl 
by  Sdeucus  in  Parihia.  The  situation  is  unknown; 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  Appian  as  one  ot  many  towns 
built  by  Seleucoi,  iaA  named  hj  Um  after  other 
Greek  towns.  [V.] 

CALL!' POLIS  (KaAXhroAij).  1.  (Gallipoli),  a 
maritime  t  ity  of  Calabria,  situated  on  the  Tan  ntine 
Gulf,  about  aO  miles  from  the  lapygian  promontory, 
and  betwew  50  nd  60  fim  TaientniD.  (Pliny 
gives  the  fimner  dbtanoe  at  82  M.  P.,  and  the  bticr 
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at  75.) 


Its  nanif  sufRciently  attests  its  Greek 
origiUi  which  a  further  confinued  Mda  (iL  4}, 
who  ealb  it  "Utte  Gtaia,  CalHpoBs;"  and  w«  Imm 

from  Uionysius  (Fr.  Mai.  xvii.  4)  tliat  it  was  founded 
bj  a  Lacedaemouian  named  Leucippus,  with  the 
eooMiit  and  — liatanw  of  the  TarenttMa,  who  fadl 
themsrlvp-i  jirevimisly  had  a  .«iin.ill  settlement  thfrr.  ! 
Pliny  tvlLi  u»  that  it  was  called  in  liia  time  Anxa 
('*  CalUpolis  qnae  nnne  oit  Ann,"  HL  II.  •.  16), 
but  it  would  seem  tn  liave  rrvrr  lnj^t  its  Greek  appcl- 
latiun,  which  it  retains  almuet  uiuiUcrpd  at  the 
pi  wait  day.  Hm  andMl  iHtj  doubtless  oceapied 
the  same  site  with  the  mod«ni  (hU^poH.  on  a  pocky 
peninsaU  projecting  holdlf  into  the  iwa,  and  con- 
neetod  with  the  nuunland  only  by  a  bridge  or  cansie- 
way.  It  is  reuiarkaMe  that  we  find  in  ancient  times 
no  allusion  to  the  excellence  of  \ia  port,  to  which  it 
onrat  its  present  prosperity;  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  cnn>ideni!)li'  tradini;  towns  in  this  jiort  of  Italy, 
and  contains  above  12,000  inlubitants.  (GalHtiti, 
DiB  Situ  lapygiae^  p.  39 ;  RomanelH,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44 
—17;  Swinburne,  Trafel$^  TtL  L  1^368;  Gios- 
tiniuni,  I/k,  Geoffr.  ».  v.). 

2.  A  city  on  the  E.  coa-nt  of  Sicily,  which  was  of 
Gre<  k  origin,  and  a  ( olony  fmni  the  neiplibourinfr  city 
of  Xaxos.  (Scymn.  C'li.  2SG  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  It 
appears  to  have  ceuM-d  to  exist  at  an  e;irly  jj«Tiixl,  as 
the  only  notirc  of  it  touml  in  bi.«<tor)'  is  in  Herotlotus 
(vii.  154),  who  mentions  it  as  having  been  besieged 
and  rrduoed  to  subjection  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela.  It  is  pmbable  that  it  was  destroywl,  or 
its  inhabitants  ivmoved,  either  by  that  ruler,  or 
his  6Ucces.M)r  Gelon,  according  to  a  policy  familiar 
to  the  Sicilian  dc!>[K>ts,  as,  from  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  the  name  by  Thucydides  during  the 
operations  of  the  Atheniuna  on  the  E.  coMtflf  Sicily, 
it  aeems  certain  tluit  it  was  then  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. Nor  is  the  name  afterwards  found  in  IMo- 
dorus ;  and  it  is  only  mentioneil  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily  that  liad  disappeared  before  bis 
time.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.)  Silius 
ItalicuR, indeed,  £.{)eaks  of  it  as  if  it  still  existed  daring 
the  Setond  Puiuc  War  (xir.  249);  but  bis  accuracy 
on  this  point  may  weU  bs  qnestioiied.  It  was  pro. 
hably  situated  on  the  ooMt  between  Kaxns  and 
UcMUin.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALLITOLTS  (KMUJmJUt;  CMIipoli),  a  town 
in  the  Thrai  ian  Chersonestts,  opjuwite  to  l.amj*acus. 
(Stnb.  xiii.  p.  589 ;  Stepb.  B. «.  v. ;  Ptol.  iii.  12.  §  4 ; 
Procop.  de  Aed.  ir.  9 ;  Elr.  xxu.  16 }  PUn.  iv. 
18.)  CL.S.] 

CALLIPOLIS.  [Callii'm.] 

CALLPRRHOE  (Ka\Ai^^<$if),  warm  Rprings  on 
the  en.steni  hide  nf  llic  ,Tnn!;iii.  ;iiid  not  far  tVoiii  the 
Dead  bea,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  retKirted  during 
his  last  illnen,  liy  the  adrioe  of  his  physicians.  The 
htrcani  flow.s  into  the  I)t^^d  S'a.  (  iMrvcpli.  yln/.  xvii. 
6.  §  5.)  Pliny  (v.  16)  also  describes  it  as  "  cahUus 
fonnwdieaesaitdwitntii.*'  (Rdand,  i\ifae«f.ppi802, 
3(1.1,  r)78,  r,7:).)  Tli.-  j.lace  was  visited  by  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818,  and  is  thus  described  by 
thoee  intellii^t  tniTellera:  **  Looking  down  into  tlw 
valley  of  Callirrhoe,  it  presents  some  grand  and  ro- 
mantic features.  The  rocks  vaiy  between  red,  grey, 
nid  bhwk,  and  liave  •  bold  and  impoBing  appMunnce. 
The  whole  bottom  is  fille<l,  and  in  a  manner  choketl, 
with  a  crowded  thicket  of  canes  and  aspens  of  dif- 
finrent  apeeies,  intannixed  with  the  palm,  whidi  is  also 
Been  nVin::  in  tiift.'^  in  tlif  n^'cs^es  of  the  mnnntain's 
aide,  and  iu  every  place  whence  tlie  sjmngs  issue.  In 
ana  placa  a  oniMideraMa  itfeam  of  liat  watar  fa  aeoi 


CALOB. 

precipitating  itself  from  .ibii^li  rind  p'Tji^ndicular  .shdf 
of  rock,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  the  hrilliank 
jeDow  of  snlphnr  deposited  upon  it  On  raaddng 
the  bottom,  we  found  onrselves  at  whftt  ni.ay  bo 
tenoed  a  hot  river,  so  copioos  and  mpid  is  it,  and  its 
heat  BO  Kt^  abated;  flJa  oarfSnMe  aa  it  paaiet 
d'lwnwards,  by  its  receiving  constant  supplies  of 
water  of  the  same  temperature. . . .  We  passed  four 
abondant  springs,  aH  wMiin  die  diilanee  of  ha]f«» 
mile,  discharging  tliemselves  into  tli--  stirrun  at  riglit 
angles  with  its  ooanw.  We  judged  tlie  distance  frara 
the  DonI  Sea  by  the  Kf  ine  to  be  abont  ona  haor  md 
a  half.  Maclean  says  that  there  was  a  osgnooriml 
city  at  Callirrhoe;  in  which  we  think,  from  thevety 
natwa  of  tiie  phee,  he  rnnst  be  wrong,  dnoetlMfv  is 
not  space  or  footing  for  a  town  in  the  valley,  so  far 
as  we  saw  it.  That  Herod  must  have  liad  some 
lodging  when  he  Ttsited  theea  apringi,  ia  tnie,  and 
there  are  sufficient  remains  to  jwovc  that  some  ?ort 
of  buildings  have  been  erectud.  The  whole  stuface 
of  the  slielf,  wlicre  the  springs  are,  is  strewed  over 
with  tiles  and  broken  jxittery ;  and,  wli.xt  i>  most 
surprising,  within  verj-  few  minutes,  witlioiit  any 
particular  seaidi,  fbor  metent  copper  medals  were 
found;  all  were  too  much  defa(e<I  to  be  distinguish- 
able, but  tliey  ajijK-ared  to  be  Koman."  {TraciU,  pp. 
467 — 469.)  It*  course  to  the  Dead  Sea  was  ex> 
ploreil  in  1848  by  the  American  exjxslition,  and  do- 
6cril>ed  by  Lieut.  Lynch.  "  The  stream,  12  feet  wide 
and  10  inches  deep,  rushes  in  a  southerly  direetion, 
with  great  vc]f>riiy  into  the  sea.  Temyxrature  of 
the  air  70"^,  of  the  .M-a  78^,  of  the  sti-eam  94°,  one 
mile  up  the  chasm  95°.  It  wa.s  a  little  sulphureous 
to  the  taste."  It  i^su^»s  from  a  chasm  122  feet  wide 
(the  j)erj>endicular  bidej*  of  which  varj-  fnnu  80  to 
150  feet  in  height),  and  nins  through  a  small  delta 
,  af>out  2  furloqgs  to  the  sea.  (Ljnch's  Erpedition, 
p.  371.)  [G.W.] 

CALLIRRHOE  FOXS.  [Athknae,  p.  292.] 

CALLISTHA'TIA  ( KaXXitrrparfa),  a  town  in 
Asia,  on  the  ct>ast  of  the  Euxine,  20  stadia  eaat  of 
Cape  Carainbis  (Marcian./Vrt/;^  p.  78):  itwaaaiao 
called  Mar.silla,  according  to  the  anonymous  anthor 
of  the  Perijdiis.  As  Carambis  is  well  known,  Callis- 
tratia  nmv  also  be  determinetl.  [G.  L.] 

CALLlTHETtA,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict Tbedsaliotis,  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 

CA'LLU  M  or  CALLI'I'OLIS  (KoAAio»-,  Faoa. 
x.  22.  §  6 ;  KoAA/voAit,  PoL  <|p.  Steph.  B.  $.  v. 
K6pu^  \  Liv.  XXX.  81 :  TtA.  ICaXXif^f ),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Callicnses  (ol  KoXAi^i,  Time.  iii.  96),  was 
sitoated  oo  the  eastern  confines  of  Aetolia,  on  inie 
of  the  he^hts  of  Mt  Oeta,  and  on  the  nnd  from  the 
valley  of  the  Siiercheu-s  to  Aetolia.  It  was  by  this 
road  that  the  Gaub  nuuxdied  into  Aetolia  in  b.Ci  279, 
when  they  surprised  and  destroyed  Calliun,  and  eom- 
niittetl  the  most  homble  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants. 
(Pans.  X.  22.)  Gallium  also  by  on  the  road  from  Pyim 
(the  aununitof  Oota,  where  Heivnlea  was  supposed  to 
Imve  burnt  him.'^elf)  to  Naujwictus,  and  it  was  divided 
by  Mt.  Corox  from  lower  Aetolia.  (Liv.  xxx.  31.) 

CALO,  a  Btatian  m  the  north  «f  GalBa,  which  la 
placetl  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  roatl  between 
Vetera  (^OAlen)  and  Gelduba  (fieUiiib^  as  D'AnviUe 
eaUi  it,  <rsA  or  {Tslfap).  The  dlstuwea  fix  the 
place  toleraMy  wt  11.  ,i!ul  the  passage  over  tlu^  stream 
called  the  Ketmeibach,  the  same  apparently  that 
lyAnviDe  namea  tiw  JTriae^  JTeMi^  or  Xewfef, 
seems  to  repn-M-nt  C.ilo.  [G.  L.] 

CALOB  (KdActfp),  1.  A  river  of  Samnium,  one 
of  tibe  OMNfc  ooinidanUi  of  tiia  tribntMiaa  of  tiM 
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Vnltnmns.  still  cnlliHl  the  Calore.  It  risrs  in  the 
countiy  of  tlie  Uirpiiii,  in  Ute  sanio  lofty  group  of 
rooantiiins  in  wfaich  the  Ai^m  and  th«  Siburos 
liav<'  tlirir  snurros  :  froni  tlu'iicc  it  flaws  tirst  N.  ami 
tlien  \V.,  iKUses  under  the  walls  of  iienevontuui,  atnd 
)oim  the  VuHnrntti  a  ftir  ndles  SW.  of  Tderia.  In 
this  course  it  mr-ivps  two  tributary  streams  :  tlic 
Sabatus  or  Sabbato,  which  joins  it  under  the  walls 
«f  Benevantnm,  and  the  Tamana  or  TVmoro,  about 
5  iniles  hifjhrr  up  its  course.  It  was  on  tlie  banks 
of  this  river,  about  three  miles  from  Iteneventum, 
tlnfc  tha  Carfln^nian  general  Hamo  was  defeated 
tx  T.  Sempronius  Oraochns  in  ii.<X  S14;  and  some 
aothons,  ahm,  rMNMnted  it  as  the  scene  of  tlie  de- 
feat and  death  or  Cmeahna  himself  two  years  later : 
which,  !n)«L-vpr,  .vconlin":  to  Livy,  really  occurred 
at  a  plac'u  called  Canipi  Veteres  in  Lucauia.  (Liv. 
zxiv.  14,  XXV.  17;  Appian.  Annib.  S6.) 

2.  A  river  nf  Lu<  »nia,  flowin;;  into  the  Silirns. 
It«  imn)e  is  known  only  t"i"om  the  Itin.  Ant.  (j>.  110) 
which  marks  a  station  **  Ad  Calorem,"  on  the  road 
leadiii'.'  from  S.ilcmum  iuto  LncAuia :  the  dLst.iiircs 
given  jiru  cx)ufuM-d,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
river  meant  is  the  one  still  called  the  Calore,  which 
flows  from  the  S.  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tanapnis 
or  Tamvjro,  and  juina  the  Silarus  {.Sele)  about  5 
mil^  from  its  mouth.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALOS  (KoAb;  TtrroufJi).  a  river  of  I'uuttis,  the 
position  of  which  may  be  jila<  »  <i  .njjinj.ximaSely  from 
the  facX  of  its  beinfj  120  .sL-nlia  west  of  the  river 
Rhizius,  whi<  h  is  Riznh  in  tlie  rashalick  of  Trebi- 
zond.  There  wa»  at  it«  mouth  a  trading  p^jrt  called 
Cale  I'arenibole.  (Arrian,  p.  7.)  [G,  L.] 

CALl'E(KdAir7j:  KiXirii,  I'hilostr.  V  it.  A  poll 
\.  1 ;  Gibraltar),  the  ancient  name  of  the  prccipitflus 
rock,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Spanish  ocust,  and 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  Frctum  Gadi<anum  {StmiLn  of 
Gikrakary,  which  fonned  the  northern  of  tlie  two 
hills  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pilhuns  of  Hercules; 
the  Muthem  pillar,  on  the  African  coast,  being 
Abyla.  [AnvLA,  Hkkoulis  Cmlumxae].  Calpc 
b  described  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  180)  as  a  mountain  at 
the  point  where  the  Inner  Sea  joins  the  Outer,  on 
the  right  hand  of  those  filing  outwards,  belonging 
to  the  Iberians  called  Uaiitetani  or  Bastoli,  not 
large  in  circuit,  but  lofty  and  precipitoos,  so  that 
from  a  distance  it  appears  Uke  an  island  (an  apjM-ar- 
ance  due  also  to  the  flatness  of  the  isthmus  which 
uites  it  to  the  mainland).  He  places  it  at  dis- 
tanctt  of  750  or  800  etadui  from  Gadeira  (Ca(2») 
on  the  W..  and  from  Malaca  (Malaga)  on  the  E., 
and  2200  stadia  from  Carthago  Nora  (iiL  pp.  156, 
168,  comp.  i.  p.  51,  ii.  p.  108,  iii.  pp.  148,  170; 
riiilostr.  /.  r. ;  Marcian.  Hcracl,  p,  37;  Ttol.  ii.  4.  § 
6>  MeU  (L  5.  §  3)  iu  6.  §  8)  adds  that  it  was 
hollowed  out  faito  n  gVMt  oaoearity  on  the  W.  tide, 
so  as  to  be  almoAt  pierced  thnni^h;  but  wln  ther 
this  description  rofets  to  the  general  form  of  the 
TodCf  or  tothe  mraMroos  cmrm  which  odrt  in  it,  is 
not  clear  from  Mela's  w<inl-i.  Pliny  mentions  it  a.s 
the  oatmost  moontain  of  Spain,  and  the  W.  head- 
M  of  that  gnrt  nlf  of  tha  Hsffilmenn,  of 
wfaich  the  S.  pGinft  «f  Itafyfami  thn  E.liwdtand 
(UL  1.  a.  1, 3). 

The  flnnw  his  faMB  A  ftctfla  rabject  of  eonjeotnn. 
Acconling  to  the  fnieUee  of  finding  a  significant 
Greek  word  in  the  mdit  ftitign  names,  some  derived 
it  fnm  adXvif,  am  «n»,  to  which  the  Asm  of  the 
riK  k  wxs  f  UK  ii-d  to  bear  some  resemblance  (Schol. 
ad  Juv.  Hat.  xiv.  279;  A\-ien.  Or.  Mar.  348,349). 
Mtmmrthj  of  notice,  thoogh  evidently  nonfiiaed, 


are  the  stntemcnt.s  of  KiL-fatlnus  (ml  Titan.  Pfriig. 
64)  and  Anenun  (JL  c  344 — 347).  The  former 
says  that,  of  the  two  pilhuv  of  Hercntes,  that  in 
Etinijio  was  called  Calpe  in  the  barbarian  ton;^ue, 

ibut  Algbe  ('AAv4i})  by  the  Greeks;  and  that  in 
Libya  Ahema  by  the  bariiariami  (comp.  Philealr. 
^  /.  c.)  and  Cynef/tticf  {KivrryfTtKv)  in  Greek,  or,  us 
ho  says  lower  down  Abjfk  or  Abj/ljfx  ('ACvAtj*'  ft 
'MiKwM\  Avienna,  confining  tm  name  A¥ta  to 
the  rock  on  the  African  sli.  r,.,  iiit<  rprets  the  word 
to  mean  ui  Punic,  a  lofty  tiiountain,  Probably  the 
words  Abila,  A^la,  A^jtn,  Cafytj  were  originally 
iiJciitical;  tlie  chief  difierence  of  fonn  being  in  the 
presence  or  ab^-nce  of  the  guttural;  and  it  seems 
roost  Ukely  that  the  root  is  Phoenieian,  .though  some 
would  make  it  Iberian,  and  connect  it  with  the  well- 
known  Celtic  root  Alp.  (Salmaji.  ad  Soli».  p. 203; 
Tzhch.  ad  MA  ii.  6.  §  8;  Wemsdorf,  ad  Afrim, 
Lc).  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  (  f  tlie  name  of 
Calpe,  it  is  probably  the  some  word  which  wo  hnd 
used  in  reference  to  the  S.  of  Spain  in  the  wions 
funiiN,  r<irp-c.  Cart'vla,  T^'^^*'^s',l.«,  as  will  appear 
under  Cvki  kia,  wheit;  also  will  be  found  a  discua- 
sion  of  Strabo's  imjiortant  stalcmcnt  respecting  n 
city  of  the  name  of  Calj>p. 

The  rock  is  too  proudly  lainiliar  to  En;:Ush  readers 
to  need  much  description.  It  is  composed  of  grey 
limestone  and  marble;  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  3  miles;  its  circumference  about  7;  and  its 
highe.st  point  alxiut  1500  feet  above  the  ^ea.  It 
divides  the  Mi-ditt'rranean  fmni  the  /An/  of  Ciihral- 
tar  or  Ai'jtstras,  which  ojieiw  uj)  from  the  Strait*^ 
having  5  miles  for  its  greatest  \^i<lth,  and  8  for  its 
greatest  depth.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  W«a  the 
ancient  city  of  C.vuteia. 

The  modem  name  is  a  oORttption  of  Jehtl-  Tarik, 
i.  e.  ihe  hill  of  Tarik,  a  name  derived  from  the 
Moorish  conqueror  who  landed  here,  April  30,  711. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Sjmin,  p,  107;  CaxXpt,  Joumejf 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malagaf  CoL  James,  IJist.  of 
the  Herculean  iitraili.)  [P.  S.] 

CALFE  (KcfArtj),  a  river  of  BIthynia,  the  ChaU 
pas  of  Strabo  (p.  543).  It  lies  between  the  Pbilia, 
from  which  it  is  210  stadia  dL>tant,  and  the  Sanga- 
rius.  There  was  also  a  \roTt  called  tlie  port  of  Culfie. 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  vi.  4),  who  passed  through  the 
place  on  his  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thonsand,  describes 
it  as  about  half  way  lietween  Byzantium  and  Hera- 
cleia:  it  is  a  promontory,  and  the  part  wliich  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  is  an  abrupt  precipice.  The  neck 
which  connects  the  promontory  with  the  mainland 
u  only  400  feet  widci  The  port  is  under  the  rock 
to  the  west,  and  has  a  beadi;  and  dose  to  the  sen 
there  is  a  source  of  fret^h  water.  Tlie  ]ilace  is  mi- 
nutely described  by  JieuopboD,  and  is  easily  identified 
on  the  maps,  in  some  ofwUdi  fba  port »  marind 
A'iV/>e  Lintiin.  Ap<illoniui)  (Afy.  iL  661)  (-alls  tbo 
river  Calpe   deep  iktwiug  "  [G.  L.] 

CALPTA.  [CAimnA.] 

CAEVCO'NES  (Ka\ovKu>yfs\  a  tril)e  of  the  Lo- 
pontii  in  Khaetia,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  tiie  -valley  of  JTalmca.  (PHn.  8t  S4; 

inoi.  ii.  12,  §  .1.)  [L.  s,] 

CALV'US,  a  hill  near  Uilbilis,  in  Ilisiiania  Tar> 
fieonensls,  roentluned  by  Martial  (i.  49).  [P.  S.] 

CALYCADNTS  (  KaXuKatyos),  one  of  the  larg.  ^t 
rivers  of  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  It  rises  in  tlie 
range  of  Taurus,  and  after  a  general  eastern  coarse 
Ix'tween  the  rant^e  of  Taurus  .mil  the  hii'li  land 
which  borders  this  part  uf  the  cuist  of  Cilicia,  it 
posses  Selefkiek,  tht  wmainacf  Sdiaeeia,  and  aHeri' 
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the  MediterranMn  north -cfl.st  of  the  promontory  of 
Stfpeddo.  The  moBt  fertile  apd  itm  mh  extensive 
level  hi  (Caiem)  TtMheintk  Is  the  Taili  y  of  the 
Calvcadnus,  a  di>tri<  t  vlii<li  \v;«.s  s<.iin'tiiiM^  callrtl 
CitiK  "  (Leake,  A*ia  Minor,  p.  1 16.)  Tlie  Caly- 
cwbntt  b  about  180  Art  wide,  oppndte  to  Sdeoceia, 
where  tlicrc  is  a  Kriil.'t-  of  t*ix  arcl»«'s.  TIk'  rivrr  is 
am  called  the  GhiukrStL  It  eotcra  the  tea  tliroogb 
a  knr  aandf  beacb.  In  the  trcaty  between  Antiodiaa 
and  the  Hoinans  (l'<Jyb.  xxii  'JU)  tlic  Syrian  kin^^ 
was  not  to  navigate  w«et  of  tbc  proinontoi^'  Caly- 
eadirain,  rxi  i  pt  in  mrtain  raaes.  lAry  (xxxriii.  38) 
iiiiMitioiis  tilt"  >:\u\v  tcmis,  hnt  he  spi'.iks  huth  of 
Calyeadiiuin  aiid  the  Sarpedun  (promouturiii);  and 
Appian  (Syr.  90)  alao  mentions  the  two  pitimon- 
toncn  Calycajlnmn  and  S:irj)Oiloninin,  ami  in  tho 
same  order.  Now  if  tlie  Sarpcdon  of  Stnbo  were  the 
lofty  proraontoiy  of  Cape  Covo&'ere,  as  Beanfort ' 
KUpptx'd  ( Kiirninaui'a,  ]\  2.").'>).  tin*  Calyeadiiuin. 
which  we  uia]r>tiurljr.iuler  io  be  near  Striwdon,  and 
mar  the  riivr,  migbt  be  the  hmff  sandy  pmnt  of 
JjitMon  el  Kahpeh,  which  is  bctwwn  Ca/te  Oiralifrt, 
and  the  moath  of  the  rirer  Calycadotu.  Ueaafort 
■nfpoiea  tiUs  Vmg  sandy  point  to  bn  Hm  Zephyriom 

of  8tfabo.  It  is  rdnT-ctly  (ii-rriluil  in  the  Sfruliasnius 
"as  AMUidy  narrow  h]»it,  60  bUdia  irom  the  Caljr- 
oninns,"  which  is  about  the  true  distanoe;  hat  in  the 

Stadiasnin-i  it  is  cnlltMl  S;ir]K-(lfinia.  A<r(>rdin::  to 
ttie  Stadiasinos  tlicn  the  cajje  calM  Calviodnuni 
moat  ba,  as  Leake  snppoeee,  the  projection  of  the 
pjuidy  canst  at  the  month  of  the  Calyc*ilnun.  This 
idcntiticatiuu  of  Sarpcdon  with  Lissnn  ^/  Kah]>eh, 
and  the  poritfan  of  Zephyrinm  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycaiiuti!*,  a'^rw  very  well  with  Strabo'a  words; and 
the  Ze|ihynuni  of  Strabo  and  Calycadnura  of  Livy 
and  Polybios  and  Afipfaui,  may  bn  the  same.  Ptolemy 
poinp  from  west  to  cfjsf  nuMiti'tns  Sarpedon,  tlic  river 
CidycadnuH  and  Ze|ili_yriuin ;  hnt  liis  Zcphyrium  may 
Still  1)6  at  the  mouili  lA  the  Calycadnus.  [(i.  L.] 
CALYDN'AK  IXiil^LAK  '(KeUi/5»'oj  v^not). 
I.  A  group  iif  Lsland-s  «ift'  the  c<«iust  of  Caria,  men- 
tkined  by  Homer  (//I  ii.^677),  of  which  the  prin- 
(  ipnl  one  was  Calynuta.   For  details,  sss  Ca- 

LYMNA. 

2.  Two  small  islands  ^  the  coast  of  Tms,  i^aid 
to  be  situa'ed  between  Tenedos  and  the  promontory 
Lectam.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  604;  Quint.  Sinym.  xii. 
453;  Kutttath.  mi  Horn.  II.  ii.  677;  T/i  t/  oJ  Ltf- 
eophr.  25  )  But  nu  iithmdii  are  found  in  this  posi- 
tion ;  and  it  u  not  impossible  tliat  they  may  owe 
their  lume  to  the  passage  in  Uonwr  mentioned 
above,  thong:h  the  Caljdiiaa  of  HsoMr  an  in  an 
entirely  differe  n  t  j  >  >s  i  tion. 

CA'LVDON  (KoAwSwi' :  Kth.  KoAvSw^iot,  Caly- 
doaiua ;  Kurt-aga)t  the  nKWtoelebrat«d  oity  of  Aetolta, 
in  the  beraie  age,  was  {bonded  by  Aetolus  in  the  land 
of  the  Cun'tes,  and  w»8  called  Calydon,  afWr  the 
xuuns  of  his  son.  Calydon  and  the  neighbooring 
tovrn  of  Pleuron  are  said  U-  Strabo  to  have  bean  once 
the  ornament  (rp^irxrina)  of  Greece,  but  t^)  have 
auk  in  liis  tiine  into  inaignificanoe.  Calydso  was 
sitoated  hi  a  frrtile  plain  near  the  Evenns,  and  at 
the  distano'  i-f  7  J  (II<>nian)  miles  finni  the  sea.  ae- 
oording  to  Pliny.  It  is  fre<}ucntJy  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  giTcs  k  the  epithet  of  wtrp4ti9tra  and 
alvftyi},  fniin  which  we  niiulit  c<'iu'hul«^  that  the 
city  was  situated  on  a  rocky  height;  but  i>trabo 
■ays  tint  theas  «piibets  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
di-strict  and  not  to  the  city  itself.  11  i!  !  !  also  cele- 
brsites  the  fertility  of  tlie  plain  it  tlie  "  lovely " 
iipayri))  Culyduu.  (ApoUod.  L  7.  §  7;  PUli.  IT.  3; 
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Horn.  n.  ii.  640,  \x.  577,  xiii.  217,  xir.  116:  f^trab. 
m.  450»aeq^  460.)  In  tUe  earliest  times  the  inha- 
bttaato  of  CSalydon  appear  to  have  been  enfgaiied  in 

iaensaBt  hostilities  with  the  Curete^,  who  continued 
to  nande  in  their  ancieot  capital  Pleuron,  ^nd  who 
endeavoured  to  expel  the  iflwadcrafinmliHiresantiy. 
A  yivid  account  of  one  of  tiM  battisB  between  the 
Cnretas  and  Cslydonians  is  given  In  «n  episode  of 
the  Hind  (is.  SS9,  seq.).  The  heroes  of  CiJydan 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  tlie  heroic  ape. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Oeneos,  lather  of  Tydooaand 
Meleaper,  and  grandfather  of  DiomedM.  In  the 
time  ofOeneus  Artemis  sent  a  mnnstrotis  h<«r  to  h»y 
wa.st4>  the  fields  of  Calydon,  which  was  hunted  by 
Meleaicrr  and  minieroos  other  heron.  (See  jKet.  of 
yf^h.  art.  3felenf/fr.)  Tlie  r.ily<l4jniuis  tiwik  jait 
in  the  Trojan  war  under  their  king  Tboas,  tlie  son 
(not  the  grandson)  of  Oeneos.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  698.) 

Calydon  is  not  often  nientioniMi  in  tlie  hi  tnrieal 
period.  In  B.  c.  391  we  find  it  in  tije  poMe:>sion  of 
the  Aehaeans,  hot  we  are  not  taM  bow  it  eama  into 
their  hands;  we  know,  however,  tliat  Xaupactns  Waa 
given  to  the  Aehaeans  at  the  close  of  the  PelopOB- 
nesiaA  WHr,and  it  was  probably  tiie  Aehaeans  ssttlsd 
at  Naupjicfus  who  ciined  ]H>s^essiijn  of  the  town. 
In  the  above-mentioned  year  the  Aehaeans  at  Caly- 
don wars  so  hard  pressed  bf  the  Acamanians  that 
they  applied  to  tlH>  [.acnlaetnoniaiM  for  Ix'lp ;  and 
AgMtlana  in  coiiHctincnce  was  sent  with  an  araif 
into  Aetolia.  Calydon  nmnned  in  4he  hands  «f  tbo 
Aehaeans  till  the  fiveithnm-  of  the  Sfiartan  snpre- 
niacy  by  the  battle  of  Lcuctra  (ji.c  371),  when 
Kpaminondas  restored  the  town  to  .the  AstoKane. 
In  the  civil  war  Itetween  Caesar  and  Pompey  (b.  c. 
48)  it  still  appears  as  a  oaMderable  phice;  hot  a 
few  yean  aftarwards  its  iidiabitant.s  were  removed 
by  Auijustas  to  Nicopolis,  wliieh  he  founiled  to 
commemorate  his  victory  at  Aetium  (n.  f.  31).  It 
continues  however  to  bt»  mentioned  by  the  later 
peopraphers.  (XeiL  IldL  iv.  6.  §  1  :  Pan-,  iii.  10. 
§  2  ;  Diod.  XT.  75  ;  Caes.  B.  (  .  \u.  a.j  ;  Mel.  Li.  .3. 
§  10:  Plin.  iT.  3;  I»tol.  iii.  15.  §  14.)  Calydon  waa 
the  lie.ul- quarters  of  the  worship  of  Artemi«  La- 
phria,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  tlte  town  wens 
removed  to  Nioopolis,  Auf^l^tus  gave  to  I'atnu*  in 
Achaia  the  statue  nf  thin  goddess  which  had  be., 
looped  to  Calydon.  <P*us.  iv.31.  §7,  vii.  18  §8.) 
There  was  also  *  ftatiw  of  Dionysus  at  Patme 
which  had  been  remoTed  fram  Calydon.  (Pans, 
▼ii.  21.)  Near  Calydon  tliere  was  a  temple  at 
Apollo  Laphrios  (Strab.  p.  459,  with  Krainer'a 
note) ;  and  in  the  neighboaihood  of  the  city  thera 
was  also  a  lake  celebnited  for  its  fiah.  [See  jf. 
64,  a.] 

In  the  Roman  poets  we  find  Ca^gd6mi$f  a  woman 
of  Calydon,  i.  e.  DeTanira,  daughter  of  Oeneus,  kin^ 
of  Calydon  (Or.  ifet  ix.  112);  Calydoniut  hero$^ 
i.  e.  Meleager  (Ibid.  viii.  324) ;  Co^KjonMis  anmUy 
i.  e.  the  Achelous,  M>p:iratinp  Acamania  and  AetoUa, 
IxK-ause  Calydon  wju  the  chief  town  of  Aetoli*. 
(/UdlTiii.7i7,  ix.2);  Cafydonia  rr^,  i.  e.  Aouha,. 
beoaose  IMomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeuii,  and  grandsan 
of  Ocncus,  king  of  Calydon,  afterwards  obtained 
ApoUa  as  his  kingijlom.   (Ibid,  liv.  512.) 

Hiere  has  heen  some  dvpnts  nspaeting  the 
of  Ciilvelim.  The  Peutinjiei  im  T.iUU-  places  it  east 
of  the  Kvenus,  and  9  miles  from  this  river;  but  thia 
ia  clearly  a  mistake.  It  is  evident  Iran  Strabo'a 
aieount  (p-  450,  se.].),  and  fruni  all  the  lejjemli* 
rebting  to  Calydon,  that  both  this  city  and  Pkuron 
by  on  tbo  fwrtsm  aida    tbe  Evwas,  bstiraen  tUi 
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riw  an  1  tl  Achelous.*  Leake  snpposw  the  rnins 
which  he  di»cuvcrcd  at  Kwt-agii,  a  little  to  the  K. 
of  the  Evemw,  to  be  those  of  Calydon,  They  are 
distant  a  ride  uf  1  hour  and  35  minutes  from  Me- 
mtlongki,  and  are  situated  on  one  of  the  last  slopes 
of  Mt.  ArKjnthns  at  the  entrance  of  the  %'ale  of 
the  Eveow^.  where  that  river  issues  from  the  in- 
terior valleya  into  the  nuiritime  plaki.  They  do  not 
stand  00.  my  oommandin^  hoiKht,  as  the  Hotneric 
epithets  •bo«8  mentioned  would  K'ad  us  to  sup}>ose, 
•lid  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Strabo  sup- 
poses th«se  epithets  to  apply  to  the  sorroonding 
country.  The  remains  of  the  vniih  are  traceable 
in  thoir  whole-  drenit  of  near  two  miles  and  a  half ; 
■ad  ontaido  iSnt  mlb  Loske  Asoovend  «wm  ruins, 
which,  may  have  been  the  jjcribolns  of  the  temple  of 
Artomis  Lapbria.  (Lioake,  AoriAons  C/reeoSi  voL  iii. 
]».5SS,  seq.) 

CA'LVDON  or  CA'LIDON,  a  place  in  Gallia, 
naenlionod  b/  Ammianua  Marceiliuas  (uvii.  1). 
IVAnrillewasnotabktoassiKnitsparition.  Hadrian 
Yalesui-,  wlio  chanp'il  the  reading:  of  tlic  MSS.  fu 
Cabiloua,  takes  the  pUtce  to  be  Chdltm-tm'-Sadne  i 
hat  tfaflTB  is  no  MS.  anthorit^  tar  tids  ahentioD. 
The  narrative  of  Aininiaims  does  not  hflp  us  in  de- 
tennioing  the  poiition.  Walckeoaer  {^Gtog.  toU  i. 
pi  fiiS),  relying  on  the  reeeroUance  of  nanw  which 
he  finds  in  the  forest  of  CaUlnottn,  in  tlir  Friiich 
duNUtment  of  tbe  Motile,  in  the  arroDdisisement  of 
TmmmO^  places  Calydon  neer  the  feccst,  and  at 
ThiofirtUt,  or,  iis  he  adds,  rather  at  3000  feet  distant 
from  XAitmviUcj  at  i'enU,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  tiie 
Upeel,  when  many  medals  hare  been  (bond;  hal  ha 
4lNS  llOtaay  what  kind  of  medals.  [G.  L.] 

CALTlUiA  (ICdAv/tvo,  KoA^/ira:  £th.  Ka- 
Adyinof:  JTalisMSoX  Mend  off  the  coast  of  Caria 
b»rtwppn  Leros  and  Con.  It  aii;K'rir>  to  have  Ix-en 
the  principal  island  of  the  group  which  Uonier  calls 
Gatrdnae  (nkM  KdXwlMK,  IL IL  677)»  tha-other 
isiiind-t  were  probably  Lcms,  Telcndos,  Hypoennnos 
(UypaereiAina)  and  Plate.  (Comu^Strab.  x.  p.  480.), 
Ca^rmaais  the  oomet  orthognpl^,  sfawe  we  find  it 
Uias  written  on  coins  and  insorifliOQS.  (Botkh, 
Inter.  Ho.  267 1.)  This  fonn  also  ooenn  in  Scybx,. 
Stnbo^  Ovid,  Snidaa,  and  tha  Etymdiogienm  Mag- 
num; but  out  of  rvspci't  for  Homer,  whose  authority 
was  deemed  {ru^iuunt,  moat  uf  the  ancient  writers 
call  the  island  Calydna,and  soona  were  eran  led 
into  the  error  of  making  two  different  inlands,  Ca- 
lydiiA  and  C'alymua.  (Bhn.  iv.  12.  a.  23 ;  Steph. 
B.  t.  m.) 

The  i>land  was  orii^in.'»l]y  iiilKibited  by  Carians, 
and  was  afttii  wanls  colonised  by  1  hessaliau  AeuliaiLs 
or  Dorians  under  Heraclid  leaders.  It  also  received 
an  additional  colony  of  Aj::ivos,  who  arc  said  to 
have  been  shipwrt-ckcd  on  tbo  bland  aft»r  tlic 
Trojan  war.  (IHod.  v.  54  ;  Horn.  IL  iL  675.)  At 
the  time  of  the  i'eniian  war  it  was  sut  ji  ct  to  Arte- 
misia uf  Ualicamaasus,  tiogother  witii  the  neigh- 
bouring islaoda  «f  Goa  aid  ISlkjnm.  (Hend. 
rii.  99  ) 

Calymna  is  an  islaml  of  some  sizo,and  eontains  at 
present  7000  inhabitants.    A  full  account  of  it, 

Utpethcr  witb  a  map.  is  jivt-n  by  iJoss  in  tiie  work 
cital  Ix'low,    The  de.stripiion  of  Uvid  ('/r  ArL  Am. 

•  The  passage  in  Stmlm  (p.  459,  sub  tin.),  in 
which  Plenron  and  Calydon  are  both  described  as 
£.  of  the  Evenus,  does  not  agree  with  his  preTioos 
description,  and  cannot  have  been  written  as  it  now 
Stands.   (iSce  Knuner's  note.) 
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B.  81)  —  "sJlvis  rnnbraa  Cirlymnc"  —  does  not -J^^ 
apply  to  the  present  eoaditiou  of  tbe  iskiifd,  and  was  . 
prolwbly  equally  inapplicable  in  antiquity ;  .«incc  the  ^ 
island  is  mountainons  and  bare.    It  prodnces  figs, 
wine,  barley,  oil,  and  excellent  honey;  for  the  latter  ■' 
it  was  also  celebrated  in  antiqtuty.   (**  Fecandaque  ^ 
mellti  Calymnc,"  Ov.  Met.  viii.  222 ;  Strab.  /,  c.)      .  \ 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  towns,  Plinj  in  oile 
pasjiage  (iv.  12>  s.  23)  mentions  onlf  one  town,N(K^ 
Coits;  but  in  another  (t.  31.  s.  36)  he  noitioda-O 
three^  Notinm,  Misyns,  Mendetems.   The  prill- 
cipal  andent  remaini  are  fnmd  in  the  valley  ahatg  4 
the  harbour  Lindrim  OD  tha  w<-st<Tn  si<lc  of  ibc  ^ 
island;  bat  Boss  foond  no  nMoriptions  recording  tho"^^ 
luime  of  the  town.   The  cldef  ndns  are  those  of  a  f 
great  church  rov  XpiffTOv  r^t  'ItpoviToKtffi,  built  ; 
uptm  tbe  site  <rf  an  ancient  temide  of  ApoUo^  of\ 
mAA  then  aia  still  remaina*  Stephantu  (s.  v. 
K(fAi/8w)  speaka  of  Apollo  Calydncus.  .Smth  nf  t),.; 
town  there  is  a  plain  still  called  Argon, in  t  he  hHand 
ofCasoa.   [Caiub.]    (Iloee,  Reiaen  on/dm  Grik' 
chiachen  hmln,  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  .vq.,  vmI.  iij.  p.  139.)- 

CALY2«DA  (KdAvvSa :  Eth.  KoAukScut),  a  town* 
of  Caria,  acoordinf^  to  Stephanns,  is  placed  by  Strsbo 
60  stadia  from  tlie  mm  (]>.  .'ifil),  west  of  the  (Uilf  of 
Giaurus,  and  east  of  t'aunus.  The  MSix  of  Strabo 
ap])eiir  to  have  Calymna,  which,  howevw,  is  an  error' 
of  the  copyl>.ts.  It  a;  jH-nrs,  from  a  pa-ssage  in  \\r  . 
rodotos  (i.  172)|  that; the  tofritoiy  of  Caanuii  bur- 
dsrsd  en  that  of  CWynda.  DanuMlhy  hi  as  (flerod>. 

viii.  87),  kin^  of  (Vlynda,  was  at  the  battle  .  f  S:.1A  ■ 
rots  with  sune  tdiips  on  the  side  of  Xerxes;  tnM 
wludi  we  nay  eontfnde  that  Calynda  was  near  tha 

coast ,  or  had  some  ii(«-{K»rt.  Calynda  was  aflmvurds, 
as  it  appears  from  l\i>lybia8  (xxxL  17),  subject  to 
Ganms ;  bat  havmp  mvolted  mm  Cannus,  it  placed 

it>'olf  under  the  protect!  wi  f  f  tlic  Kliodians. 

Fellows  ftuppuees  Caljnila  to  be  under  aratige  efv 
nmoBtidna  near  tha  sea,  between  two  ridges  of;rocks;: 

"  many  large  squared  stom  s  In  ln  .ij  s.iown  tbo 
slope  facing  tbe  east,  and  the  valley  \^  guardetl  kjr 
wBlb  of  a  -nvf  earijj  data  of  Greek  worimianshipL'* 

He  conclivles,  from  the  style  of  tlie  tombs,  that  the 
city  was  in  Lycia.  The  phw^  is  near  the  gulf  of 
Glaacns  or  Molpri,  and  east  of  the  rlf«r  Ttdama^ 

-s'i.  Tlie  romains  which  he  saw  are  as.signed  to. 
Daed.ila  \>y  H»>kyn.  (iipratt's  Luna,  vol  i.  p.  42.) 
But  Fellows  discovorcd  a  ci^  whidi  ts  proved  hf 
inscrijitions  to  be  Gadyanda,  a  name  otherwise  un- 
known to,  OA.  It  lies  NNE.  of  Makri,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Giancus  or  Makri^  at  a  place  called  J/oocoomfce, 
.sitnate<I  on  an  elevated  plain,  iniiitcHatcly  .itx.vc 
which  .ire  the  niins  of  Cadyanda.  1  iiere  are  many 
rock  U>nil)8  and  sculptures,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  fmntispieee  to  Fellow.s'  Lycia.  "  The 
ruins  of  tlie  city  an>  seated  on  the  level  summit  of  a 
high  mountain ;  a  great  Street,  bordcrsd  with  tarn, 
pies  and  public  buildings,  runs  down  tbe  rentrc." 
(Spnitt's  I.ycia.)  Hoskyn,  who  discovered  Caunns, 
looked  in  vain  for  ruins  between  that  place  and  Oadf- 
aivLi.  Arrnniiii;ly  it  Is  suggested  that  the  moun- 
l^iins  of  Iloozoomitb*.  may  bo  th^  Calyndian  moun- 
tains. (SpratVs  .(^oia,  vol.  i  pi  43.)  Bnt  these 
CnlyndiiUi  mountains  are  a  modern  invention,  perhaps 
originating  in  a  uiisniuhTstanding  of  Herodotus  (i. 
132X  *ho  sfM-aks  of  tbo  "  Calyndi.an  frontiers'* 
(oCpw  TUP  KoAuvSifrtiiw').  Hetwt-cn  llonzwinhe  and 
MnJeri,  a  distance  of  alniut  9  miles,  tbere  are  no 
ruins;  *'  but  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Makri  thcro 
is  a  buri.il  ground,  whi-re  some  I.iri:e  insrrib«^l  bl<N  k'<, 
apparently  the  renuiins  of  a  building  which  stood  u4 
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tho  Fpot,  have  the  name  '  Catlyanda'  inchiJcJ  in 
tiieir  iiucnptkoa.'*  (Spratt's  LjfciOf  toL  L  p.  44.) 
It  b  ftatfd  io  MMllier  paiMg*  in  this  irwk  tut  the 
moniunental  inscriptioa  ma  fiNmd  dm  or  rix  miles 
■oath  of  Cadysoda. 

The  name  Calynda  oceon  in  Ptolemy  (t.  3)  as  a 
Lycian  city,  ami  it  is  the  nearest  Lycian  city  to 
Caunas  in  Caria.  Vliay  (t.  28)  ineotiuiu  "  Fluinen 
Axon,  Oppidnin  Calynda.*  It  h  plain  that  Pto- 
Imiy's  r-ilyiMl  i  will  not  suit  the  position  of  Ca<ly- 
aiula;  uor  can  the  potition  cf  Cadjanda  be  rocoociled 
with  8ti»bo*a  pdritton  of  dijuiM.  It  b  cwtaitt  that 
Calynda  is  not  Cailyaiida.  None  of  tlie  inscn'ittions 
of  Cadjanda  wliich  are  given  by  Fellows  aiid  in 
SpntfalfOM  are  of  an  early  period.  TherabHttk 
or  no  doubt  that  Calvuda  i.s  in  the  basin  of  the  large 
liTor  TaUman-Su^  which  seems  to  be  the  Calbis  of 
StndM,  and  the  Mune  river  that  Pliny  and  Liw  call 
the  Indus.  [(}.  L.] 

CA'MACUA  (Kofcaxa:  KenuiJch),As\ronz.  fortress 
of  AnMoln,  called  in  Armenian  Gamakh,  and  also 
Am.  w.u^  well  kiinwii  in  liistorv,  I. tit  it  was  not  till 
lately  that  its  .site  could  be  idt-ntilicd.  hlr.  Brunt 
(Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  803)  places  it  at  about 
26  miles  S\\*.  from  Ersingnn,  on  the  left  Kink  'if  ihe 
W.  Euphrates  (A'aru-6'u).  It  Is  a  .sin^^uUr  {^>U<  o; 
■  an  elevntfld  portion  of  the  town  is  within  a  wall  of 
very  ancient  structure,  but  commandc<l  by  mountains 
rising  close  to  iu  Tlin  remainder  is  .situ:it<Hl  on  a 
slope  amidst  pardeas  a.^(^■ndin^  from  the  rivi-r  bonk. 
It  encloM^l  a  r«  jd.r.iti'd  t»'mple  of  the  g(Kl  Aramnjul, 
containing  a  pnat  iiuniLier  of  literarj-  uionumt-uLs, 
which  were  d<'>tri>ycd  by  the  ortlen  of  St.  Ong or}'  of 
Armenia.  Here  were  deposited  the  treasures  of  the 
Armenian  kings,  as  well  as  many  of  their  tombs: 
heoee  the  name, — the  word  Gmmaik  riKoif^R  "  a 
corfBt^  The  Byzantine  emperor»  kofit  a  strong 
ganrieon  here  to  defend  the  caistem  part  of  tlicir 
empire  ikon  tiie  attacks  of  the  MosbUi  np  to  the 
conmiepcenaent  of  the  1 1th  century. 

(Comp.  Const.  Torph.  de  Adm,  Imp.  50  ;  St. 
Mailin,  Mem.  tttr  tArmtnie^  vol.  i.  p.  72;  Hitter, 
JCrJituuie,  vuL  x.  p>  7412;  Cheanqr,  Kxjml.  EuphraL 
vol.  i.  p.  41.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

CA31AItA(Ka/i((pa:  Eth.  Kanapvuos,  8tr|di.  ti.), 
a  city  of  Crete,  situated  to  the  E.  of  Olus  (I'tol.  iii. 
17.  §  5),  at  a  distance  of  15  stadia  according  to  the 
Maritime  Itinerary.  Xenion,  a  Cretan  historian 
quoted  bjr  iiteph.  li.  («.  v.),  says  tiut  it  was  once 
called  Lata  (Hoeck,  A'reto,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  394, 
<1(J.)  [E.  B.J.] 

CAMAHACUM  (Cuminv),  b  Gallia,  a  town  of 
the  Nenrii,  on  the  road  from  Bagacum  {Bttvay)  to 
Tamenna  {Tcrouenne^.  It  is  first  mcntionc«l  in  the 
AQtoDtne  llin.  and  in  the  Table.  Ctmbn^  b  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Eacmnt  «r  Scbdde,  in  the 
Kn-nch  depiirtmont  of  NonL  ItS  pOMtion  is  esAily 
&xed  by  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.} 

CAMARI'NA  (Kafiiipwa  or  KoftopTra:  EA.  Ko. 

/iai>ir  a7oj.  C.iMKirinen^is :  Camortmo),  a  celebrated 
Greek  city  of  iSicily,  situated  on  the  iS.  coo^t  of  the 
island,  St  the  month  of  the  little  rirer  Hip[>aris.  It 
WtS  about  20  miles  E.  of  Gela.  .and  4*)  trora  Cape 
Piaehynmn.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  it  was  a  colony 
of  Syracuse,  foondiBd  135  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ]jnrenl  city,  i.  e.  5W  r..<'..  ii  .l  tliis  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  iScholiast  on  I'indar,  wiiich  places 
its  Ibnndatiott  hi  the  45th  Olvinpiad.  ( Thnc.  ri.  5; 
Schol.<w//Vnrf.  Ol.\.  1 6 ;  Ku.>^el).  C/.ron. nd  01.  A'A  V.) 
It  must  have  risen  rapidly  to  ^nibperity,  as  only  46 
yean  after  its  fint  fottuhilioii  it  atlemjied  to  thimr 


off  the  ToVp  of  the  jiarrnt  city,  Imt  the  pflTort  provtvl 
unsuccessful;  and,  as  a  punishment  for  its  revolt,  the 
Sy  raeosaaa  destroyed  the  reftaetory  city  finom  its  ftnm- 
dat  ions .  n  r. .').')  2 .(  Til  uc c. ;  Scymn.  Ch .  29 4 — 296 ; 
SchoL  ad  Pmd.  L  c)  It  appears  to  have  remained 
desolate  mtil  aboat  b.c.  495,  when  Hippeeratea,  tf- 
rant  of  tlela.by  a  treaty  with  Sym'-ii-,',  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Caiuahua,  and  reoohviised 
the  dty,  himsdf  aammdnfr  the  titie  of  its  famder 
or  oekist.  (Tlinr.  I.  c;  Ilenid.  vii.  154;  Philust, 
ap.  SchoL  ad  J'md.  OL  v.  19.)  This  second  colony 
^not  bst  bnir,  having  pat  an  end  toby  OdoBf 
the  piirrrssor  of  Hipp)rratfs.  who.  after  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  hyiacose,  ui  B.  c.  4ti5,  renM»-ed 
thither  an  the  inhabttaats  ef  Gamarina,  and  a  seooad 
time  destroyed  their  Hty.  (Henxl.  vii.  156;  Thuc. 
/.  c;  Plulist.  2.C.)  But  aAer  the  expulsion  of  'I  hra- 
syboloa  finom  ISyniease,  and  the  return  of  the  exile* 
to  their  respective  cities,  the  jjcople  nf  Cleln.  fir  the 
third  time,  estabUshed  a  colony  at  Camarina,  and 
portioMd  vA  to  territory  among  the  new  settlers 
(Died.  xi.  76;  Thuc.  l.c..  wliere  there  is  no  donht 
that  we  should  read  TcA^f  for  TihaHnt ;  .Vhol.  itd 
Pmd.  OL  19.)  It  is  to  this  tUid  foundation, 
which  must  have  taken  place  about  B.C.  4fil,  tlmt 
Pindar  refers  in  celebrating  the  Oljnnpic  victory  of 
r.>utumis  of  Camarina,  when  he  calls  that  city  his 
i)i  \v]v  founded  ahixle  {rhv  ytoutoy  iSpav,  01.  v.  19). 
In  liie  same  ode  the  poet  celebrates  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  buildings  of  the  new  city  were  risbg, 
and  tlie  jwople  passin;:  fri'ni  n  stnte  df  iuMfrnifiranto 
to  one  of  we.-ilili  and  power  ^d»"  &^x<"'^<*^  ^*  ^xioi, 
lb.  .31).  Tlte  new  cokny  was indiMd  more  ftrtnnate 
than  \in  prtslfi  ('>';ors,  and  the  next  50  years  were 
the  moat  tiouri>hitjg  period  in  the  hibtory  of  Cama- 
rina, which  retained  to  independence,  and  assumed 
a  jtrnrninent  rank  among  the  (Jreck  cities  of  Sicily. 
In  tlieir  (lolitical  rebtions  the  Camarinacans  appear 
to  have  been  mauilv  guided  by  jealousy  of  their 
pwerfui  neiL'hbour  Syracuse:  hence  they  were  led 
to  sscparate  tlu-msclvca  in  great  mea.sure  from  the 
other  Dorian  dtbs  of  Sicily,  and  during  the  war  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Leontini,  in  b.c.  427,  they  were 
the  only  people  of  Dorian  origin  who  took  part  with 
the  hitter.  At  the  same  time  there  waa  alwa3rs  a 
party  in  the  city  favourable  tothcSyracnsans,  and  dis- 
posed to  join  tlie  Dorian  alliance,  Mid  it  was  probably 
the  influence  of  this  fxirty  that  a  few  years  after 
induced  them  to  conclude  a  tcuce  with  their  neigh« 
hours  at  Gels,  which  eventually  led  to  a  gennnl 
I«ri!i<  Mtion.  (Thuc.  iii.  86,  iv.  25,  f)5.)  By  tbo 
treaty  finally  concluded,  Thucydides  tells  na,  it  waa 
stipuhited  that  the  Camarinaeans  ahodd  retahi  poa- 
ses.'-ion  uf  the  territory  of  Morgantia  (Vloi>yayriyTi), 
an  anrnngement  which  it  u  not  eaqr  to  nnderstand, 
as  the  aty  of  that  name  was  aitiiated  fiur  away  m 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  [iloitoANTiA.]  A  few  years 
later  the  Camarinaeans  w  ere  still  ready  to  assist  the 
Atheoiaiis  in  supporting  the  Leontmes  by  «nns 
(Time.  v.  4);  but  when  the  great  Athenian  expo- 
diUoD  appeared  in  Sicily,  they  were  reasonably 
alarmed  at  the  niterior  riews  of  that  power,  and  re- 
fu-sed  to  take  part  with  either  side,  pmniisin^  to 
uwintaiu  a  stria  neutrality.  It  was  not  till  fortune 
had  deebred  decidedly  in  ihvoQr  of  the  Syraenaaot 
that  the  Cnmarinacana  sent  a  ^mall  firee  to  their 
snpporL   (Thuc.  vi.  75,  83;  Diod.  xiii.  4,  12.) 

A  finr  yean  btar  the  great  Carthaginian  imnuion 
of  Sicily  gave  *  filtal  hl'>w  to  the  pnw|M  rity  if  C.i- 
ouriiui.  Its  territoiy  was  ravaged  by  liimiko  iu 
the  spring  of  B.a  405|  hut  the  dty  toelf  was  net 
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attaclcnl;  neverthplfs.",  when  Dionysius  haJ  failod  in 
averting  the  fall  at  (kU,  Mul  tlie  inhabitanU  of  tiut 
chf  w«r»  oompdM  to  sbandon  it  to  its  firte^  the 
Cainarin.n  ins  were  indiue^l  <>r  constrained  to  f'  llnw 
their  exam pie;  and  Uie  whole  populatioD,  uieo, 
tteiMB,  and  driUren,  quitted  thoir  homci,  and  af- 
fcctrd  their  rptn-at  to  Syracuse,  from  wln-iin'  thqr 
al'terwanls  withdrew  to  Leoatitti.  (Diod.  xui.  106, 
111,  IIS;  Xea.  ffett.  iL  3.  §  5.)  Bj  tho  tnatjr 
CODclodrd  SfKin  after  between  Dionysitis  and  the 
GartliNfiniaiu,  the  citizcna  of  Cauturina,  a»  wcU  na 
Hum  «■  Gela  and  Af^ngiialtmif  were  allowed  to  re- 
twn  to  their  lionu-s,  and  coiititme  to  inlinMt  tln-ir 
nathre  cities,  but  as  tributaries  to  Curtilage,  and 
prohibited  from  raetoring  their  fortificatkiiie.  (Diod. 
ziii.  114.)  Of  thie  peniu-ssion  it  m  )irolMi)di'  tliat 
niaqj  arailed  themselves ;  and  a  few  ycarti  Liter 
«•  nd  Gamarina  ea^erlj  fiurBieUnfi;  her  contingent 
to  support  Dionysius  in  his  war  with  the  Cartha- 
Ciniaim.  (Id.  xiv.  47.)  With  thLi  exoeptioD,  we 
ht  iir  nothini;  of  lH>r  during  tlie  reign  of  that  deepot; 
but  tlu'iT  i->  little  doubt  that  tlie  Caniarinaeans  were 
•ulij«tt  to  iiis  rule.  Alter  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  huwt  V  t-r,  thfij  raidi)f  joined  in  the  enter- 
prise of"  I)i«<n,  .villi  supported  him  with  an  auxiliary 
forre  in  his  maroli  upon  Syracuse.  (Id.  xvL  9.) 
Af^er  Tinioleon  had  re^^t/^ircd  the  whole  of  the  eaMt< 
eni  half  of  .Sicily  to  its  liljorty.  Caniarina  wiis  re- 
cruited with  a  fff-sli  Ixuly  of  M'ttk-rb,  and  apjjcars  to 
have  retwered  a  certain  df  i;n-e  of  prosperity.  (Id. 
xvi.  8'i,  83.)  Hut  it  hufTi  ifd  a^rain  severely  du  ing 
the  wars  between  A;:atlio<'k-:j  and  the  Cartli.i^inianis, 
and  waa  aabeaqueniljr  taken  and  plandcrod  bjr  the 
HamertineM.    (Id.  xix.  IIU,  xx.  32,  xxiii.  1.) 

During  tiie  First  Puiiic  War,  Cauiariua  earljr 
wpeoeed  the  Roman  cause;  and  though  u  B.a  858 
it  was  betrayed  into  the  batHhi  of  the  Carthaginian 
geaenl  Hainilcar,  it  was  quickly  reonvered  by  the 
Boman  consuls  A.  Atiiius  and  C.  Sulpiciit!,  who,  to 
puniah  the  citixcns  for  their  defection,  tiold  a  large 
pert  of  them  as  slaves.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9;  Polyb.  i. 
14.)  A  few  years  later,  d.c.  255,  the  const  near 
Caniarina  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
aetera  which  bcfel  the  liomans  daring  the  war,  in 
the  ehipwreck  of  their  wh(de  fli>et  by  a  violent  teni- 
|ert;  ea  eomplete  was  its  destruction,  that  out  of 
864  diipe  only  80  eecnpcd,  and  the  whole  coast 
from  Caniarina  to  Cape  Pachynum  was  strewed  with 
fngmenta  of  the  wieeki.  (Puljb.  i.  37 ;  Diod,  zxiiL 
18.)  Thts  Is  the  laet  notice  of  Camarina  to  be 
found  in  hij^tory.  Under  the  Honian  dominion  it 
•eeme  to  have  sunk  uto  a  very  insignificant  place, 
and  its  name  Is  not  once  fband  in  the  Verrne  on- 
tioBS  ef  Cicero.  StniUo  also  !<pesks  flf  it  as  one  of 
Um  cities  of  ijkiljr  of  which  in  his  time  hltie  more 
than  the  Test|gssf«niauied(vi.  p.  272);  bat  we  learn 
fn  iit  riiny  and  Ptilemy  tluit  it  Htill  continued  to 
exist  as  hUe  as  the  2nd  century  of  the  Chrittiau  era. 
(Pfin.  m.  8.  s.  14;  PtoL  uL  4.  §  15.)   From  this 

riod  all  trace  of  it  dis-Hiju  ars :  it  wxs  never  rebuilt 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  site  is  now  perfectly 
deaofaite,  tfaoogh  a  watch-tower  on  the  oosst  still 

letains  tlip  iiaiiif  of  Tm-rr  <ti  Caniarnna. 

From  the  remains  still  extant,  it  is  evident  that 
the  city  occupied  a  slifi^t  eminence  between  tibe  two 
snull  stn*aniM  now  ralKxl  the  Fimnc  d!  f'unviruna 
and  the  /'.  frtucoiari.  The  foniuT,  which  is  much 
the  HMst  coMidefBble  ef  the  two,  is  eridently  the 

Hn-i-Aiiis  ('\wwapi%)  of  riii  lar  (01.  v.  27),  wliich 
ka  describes  as  flowing  past  tJie  town,  and  supplying 

the  inlMUtiBtf  with  mlor  \f  mmm  utifieid 
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canals  or  aqvfdtiots.  It  is  a  copious  stjream  of  clear 
water,  having  its  principal  source  in  a  large  fountaia 
at  a  place  ealled  (^mui,  supposed  bf  soom  writers 

to  be  the  Kons  Dianae  of  .Silinus,  wliich  he  ])la<es 
near  Camarina.  (Solin.  5.  §  16.)  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  nnariKable  fenntam  at  a  phee  ealled 
J^arara,  near  the  town  of  Santa  Crocf,  which  has, 
perhaps,  et^ual  ckiiu  to  this  distinction.  (FazelL 
V.  1.  p.  225;  Clttver.  SkO.  ^  191;  Bears,  Cla$$, 
Tour,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261 — 2G3.)  The  Frcucohri  is 
probably  the  OANisCAoyti),  known  to  us  only  from 
the  same  po-ssage  ef  Phidar.  Movs  ceWbraled  than 
citlisT  of  these  streams  was  the  Ijikc  of  Camarina 
(called  by  Pindar,  /.  c,  /7xo»pl<u'  Ai'fin}*';  Palus 
Camarina,  Claudian),  which  immediately  adjoined 
the  walls  of  tlic  city  on  the  N.  It  was  a  mrro 
iiuarshy  pool,  formed  by  the  sta^natiou  of  the  Hip- 
poris  near  its  mouth,  and  had  the  effeet  ef  lendering 
the  cily  very  unhealthy,  on  which  account  wo  are 
told  that  the  inhabitaiiLs  were  desirous  to  drain  it, 
but,  havin*;  consulted  the  orada  at  Delpld,  ware 
recommended  to  let  it  alone.  They  nevertln'less  exe- 
cuted their  pnyect;  but  by  »o  doing  laid  open  their 
walls  to  attack  on  that  side,  so  that  their  enemies 
soon  after  availed  tliciii.>iclves  of  its  weakness,  and 
captured  the  city,  iiie  period  to  which  this  traus- 
aotioB  ii  Is  be  referred  is  nnknotnn,  and  the  whala 
story  very  apocryphal;  but  the  answer  of  the  oracle, 

Kivtt  Kafidpaw  iuclrriTot  yhp  ififiyuv,  J3«.ssed  ^V?"  c . 
into  a  proverbial  saying  among  the  Greeks.    (Virg.,V,. .. 
Aen.  iii.  700;  Serv.  ad  foc;  Suid.  .<  r.  M^?  Kivfi  K.; 
btc-uli.  B.  S.V.  Kanipim;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  198.) 

The  remains  still  extant  of  Camarina  arc  very 
inconsiderable:  they  oonaist  of  scattered  portions  uf 
the  ancient  walls,  uad  the  vestiges  of  a  temple,  now 
converted  into  a  chuit  h;  but  ti»e  site  of  the  ancient  "J.. 
city  is  distinctly  marked,  and  the  remains  of  its  port ' 
and  other  fragments  of  buildings  on  the  shore  were 
htill  visible  in  the  1 7th  century,  though  now  for  the 

j  must  pert  buried  in  sand.    (Uoarc,    c.  p.  260; 

I  Faaell.  t.  2 ;  Cluver.  SieiL  p.  192 ;  Amico,  Lex. 
Tojxtgr.  Sicil.  vol.  i.  p.  147.) 

The  coins  of  Camarina  are  numerous:  they  belong 
for  the  most  jiart  to  the  flourishing  period  of  its 
exi>fi  ii<  c,  11. c.  460 — -105.  Some  of  them  Iwve  the 
hesd  of  tile  river-god  Uipparis,  represented,  as  usual, 
with  hems  en  his  fnrehead.  Others  (as  the  one 
annexed)  have  the  head  of  Hercules,  and  a  quadr^^ 
on  the  rsvenM,  prubably  in  commemoration  of  son 
victoiy  in  the  chsriot  nca  at  the  Olympic  games. 

TK.  II.  B.] 


toi.V         C  A>t.\I!IN.\. 

CAMATULLICI.  The  "  regio  Caroatullicorum  " 
Is  mntionod  by  nhiy  (ili.  4)  between  Fortos  Citha' 
rista  and  tlie  Suelteri.  Tin-  |x»^ition  must  be  on  or 
near  the  coast,  east  of  Mar$eilU.  It  is  supposed  by 
Hardoin  (note  on  the  passage  of  Pliny)  that  a  pbu^ 
called  RamnlueUe,  near  the  coast,  s-mth  of  the  (Itdf 
of  Grmmui^  represents  the  ancient  name;  and  D'An- 
viOs  and  elfaen  ado^t  this  eflnkn.        [G.  L. J 

ltd 
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CAMBADENE. 


CAMBTSES. 


CAMBADE'NE  (KaufaSy^yh.  Uhl-Hmrax.  p.  6), 
a  district  f)f  (Jrcatcr  Media,  in  width  was  a  place 
called  Baptana,  ooolHnfaiK  «  etatne  and  pillftr  of 
SemirairiK.    [Uagistam  h  M.ins  ]  [V.] 

CAM15ALA  (KoMfiaAa),  in  tlir  dL-trict  of>ly»pi- 
Ifttis,  to  which  Alcxand<>r  the  Great  sent  Menoo  irfth 
troops  to  examine  for  !r"ld:  the  detm  hnicnt  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  (Strub.  xi.  p.  529.)  .St.  Martin 
(Mem.  sur  rArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  69)  snpposM  the 
Hyspiratis  of  Strabo  to  refer  to  the  distritt  of  //rper, 
Niv.  of  Erzrum  ;  bat  in  another  place  Strabo  (p. 
808)  appaan  to  •denote  the  same  district  ondcr  the 
nune  of  Sy»pimti»,  and  this  he  places  to  the  S.,  be- 
yond the  liaiita  of  Armenia,  and  borderinf;  on  Adia- 
l>ene,  which  will  not  suit  the  position  of  /yr;  nor 
did  the  troop*  of  Alexander  at  any  time  approach 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ersrum.  Major  RawKnsoa 
nupeets  that  the.se  mine^i  may  bo  recognised  in  the 
metalKc  riches  of  the  mountoinotts  coantry  on  the 
AMped-Rud  or  KisU-Utm.  (Jowm.  Ceng.  Soc. 
vol.  X.  p.  148.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMBALIUUS  UONS.  [Baoistanus  Monh.] 

CAMBES,  a  place  in  Gallia,  according  to  the 
Anton.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  on  the  ro*l  from  Au- 
gOBta  BaurMmram  -(Augsl')  to  Antentovaria,  «d  the 
left  bank  of  the  Miine.  Cembas  is  Gr<t»  Kemlu, 
an  the  Rhine,  in  the  dejuirttnent  of  llnut  Rhin. 
Tbm  h  a  little  Ktmb$  «a  the  oppoeite  aide  of  the 
rirer.  [O.  L.] 

CAMBIOVICEXSES.  n  name  ..f  a  i^s.ple  tlmt 
appear*  in  the  Table;  but  the  indiration  of  their 
position,  as  nsnal  with  ttie  names  of  |M><>|.les  in  the 

Table,  i«  too  vajnie  to  enaWe  u>  to  fix  tlie  J>l^iti  n 
of  the  <>ambiaviccnae8.  ^U'Anvill^  Notice,  : 
Walekeoaer,  4Uoff.  toI.  i.  p.  379.)         [O.  L.  ] 

CAMBODU'M'M,  in  Brit.iin.  Thosrcai  !  ltin.>- 
rary  presents  the  diiKcnltj  which  attends  so  many  of 
ihe  othen^  vt.,  a  vast  diflbrenee  between,  not  only  the 
•hortest  raate^  but  Ifetwoeti  the  rem^ni^ed  mnii.s  .ind 
the  Kne  of  tlM stations.  Thus  the  line  is  from  the  Val- 
huD  toBatopiae  (AinUoroiijrA):  nfrertheless,  when 
we  reach  C;il<  uria  (Tn'tcasUr),  tlioiiv'h  tin  re  h  iw 
road  due  south  and  another  soutb-eaat,  the  route  ut' 
4be  Ittnenu7  takcaiis  raond  bjr  Ibncbester,  Chester, 
niid  Wmxeter.  Ueddes  tills,  the  awn  '<f  u'\lr\  :it 
the  hi^uling  of  the  /(er,aiid  tlie  sum  of  the  [larticular 
distances,  disagree.  Again,  some  of  tlie  nombenmiy 
with  the  MS.;  and  thi^  i*  tlie  v:ise  with  the  praNBt 
word.    From  EUiravum  (  i'i/rk)  to 

U.9. 

Calcnria  (TiulrasUr)        -       -  ix. 
CanibiAluiiuin  -       -       -    xx.  al.  xxx. 

Mancunimii  (.l/rt/j<7/rji/f  r)  -  xviii.  al.  xxiii. 
The  tiei;;ldKiurh"KHi  uf  r.lkrul,  Iwlweeti  Halifax  and 
llud<lerslield,  lm.st  KUi.-.lu's  llioe  niiiditioiiit ;  and, 
acconiin<;ly,  Cirelland,  S-wcrl.y.  Almuiidhttiy,  Griin- 
Bcir,  Staiid.'Uid  (:it  all  (>f  w  liii  li  |ila(  es  l^>man  remains 
have  bei-n  fuuiid),  Jiavx'  t)eeii  considered  a.-*  the  n  pre- 
sentatives  of  Caiiibodtitniiii.  In  the  Mtmumciita 
^nV/innirn  its  m>Klem  eijuivaleiit  itiSliirk.  [II.d.L.] 
CAMBUX-K*'  ri!F.  I'liny  (iii.  .5)  llwnli..ll^  Vmu- 
bolectri  Atlanti  i  ;  i  daWa  Narbuneiisis,  but  it  i.s 
difficult  to  say  w  lu  re  he  sup|xwes  them  to  be.  He 
also,  under  the  A'{uitanic  natiom  (iv.  19),  tnentions 
*•  CSambolectri  Aj;e.>iuat4\s  rittoniban  jum  ti,"  iis  Har- 
doin  has  it;  but  "  Cambiilectri  "  oogbt  to  l>c  isepa- 
rated  fixnn  Agesinntes,  as  W'alckenaer  ailirm^,  and  he 
places  them  ab'>iit  Camho,  iu  tin"  arrundisx-nu  nt  of 
Bt^fonme,  in  the  department  of  Basse*  Pyrtnies. 
It  appears  from  Pliny  mentioning  thcKO  peoples  and 
than,  that  tbqr  aie  two  genoine 


names.  It  ha.s  been  conjectured  that  the  Tiamo 
Camboniun  [Camuoni'm]  may  be  geogmphicaliy 
connected  with  the  Caniliolcctri.  [G.  L.] 

C.AMB<»'Nl'.M.  a  jilace  in  (lallia, mentiimed  in  the 
JeriL^airni  Itin.,  uii  the  n)ad  from  Civitas  Valeotia 
(ro/rnc^),  thn>ugh  Civitas  Vooontionim  (Dw),  tO 
Man>i'»  Vapiiiruni  {Gap).  Tlw  ronte  is  very  par- 
ticularly described.  From  Jfie  it  goes  to  Maiisio 
Luco(Liic),  then  to  Mutatio  Vologatis  (  Vaugelas); 
then  the  (inurt  Mons  i.s  :i.scendv«l,  and  the  traveller 
CdUK'H  to  Mututi«>  Can)b<:iimin;  the  neat  station  be> 
yond  Camboniun  is  Mens  Seleacoft(&iJeon).  Waldce- 
naer  (vol.  iii.  p.  46)  jJaons  Cambonum  at  La  Combe^ 
to  the  south  of  Montclus.  iJ'Anville  did  not  venture 
to  as.vign  a  site  for  Cambonam ;  but  if  the  road  has 
been  well  t— the  plaoa  ought  not  to  be 
doubtftd.  [G.  L.] 

CAMBORICUM,  in  Britain.  Another  reading  is 
Cantboritum,  and  perhaps  this  is  preferable,  —  the 
-rii-  having  the  same  power  with  the  JdM^  fa. 
Rkedguiia{Ox-ford)Bford.  In  this  case  the 
would  mesa  a  ford  over  the  Com.  The 
occurs  in  the  fifth  Itinenuy,  and  th«  ^Bflndties 
which  attend  it  are  of  the  SMDe  kind  «■  tfaosaiMtiosd 
under  Camboduxcm. 

The  line,  which  is  from  London  to<7arltsle,  runs 
to  Caesaroniatins  (  H'n«fc),  CcJonia  (Colchester  UK 
Maldon)^  VilU  Faustini,  Iciani,<!amb(iricum,Dnr»- 
lipons,  Ihirabrivae,Gansennae,Iindtmi, — this  biiter 
pciint  alone  being  one  of  absolute  certJiinty,  i.  r.  Ltu- 
oobn.  That  ^aooslsrES'Causenaae  is  nearly  cer» 
tiun;  bot  the  ftirther  Identifications  of  Villa  Faua- 
with  DminiDir,  i.f  Iciani  with  Cheat^rfiyrtTTwSk 
f  >ah>lip6ns~wlth  CanAridge  or  tiodmanckuUr^  and 
uf  DorobriTis  with  ChuCor  or  IFolsrvJVapCM,  are 
uncertain.  Add  t(>  this  the  cin  uitoos  4iharacter  «Tf 
any  road  from  London  to  -Lincohi  rid  dther  Col- 
cliester  or  Ihldon.  The  two  bwalities  most  usually 
given  to  Cainlxmnim  are  Cambrithje  and  li  LHttffham 
(near  Mildenhail  in  Suffolk).  In  the  former  placo 
there  are  the  «a«<ra  of  C3ks«ar-lan  and  Gia»t-«l«rtN% 
in  the  latter  a  r((w»/)-field,  a  /2o»n-j»it- field,  and  nu- 
meraus  Boinan  remains.  Again, — as  lloraiey  re- 
marks, — the  liver  on  wldeh  Icklinfrham  stands  runa 
into  the  Cum,  so  that  the  first  hyllablo  may  apply  to 
the  one  place  as  well  as  the  other.  Probably,  the 
true  identifieatten  has  y«l  to  be  made.  [1LG.L.] 

CAMBl  'MI  MONTI'S  a  ranire  of  nintuit.^ins 
forming  the  boundary  between  Aiaoedoiiia  and  ltu-.s- 
aaly,  h  a  oontinualkn  of  die  Ganuuiiaa  mountains 
and  tenninates  at  Mt.^)lvmpns  on  the  ea.««L  The 
name  of  these  mouataius  contains  the  rout  Bovv6s. 
The  piindpal  pass  tlmmxh  tlisse  monntuns  is  called 
Vol  list. -Mia  by  Livy,  the  modem  {mss  of  Servi;i. 
Intake  remarkK,  tliat  "  in  the  word  Volustaoa  the 
V  represents  probshbr  (he  B,  wluch  was  so  eommoo 
an  initial  in  Mar  cdi'iiian  names  of  jilaees;  the  two 
laid  Nvllables,  ffrova,  aiT  jerhaps  the  MHenl<jciiaa 
form  of  ar  cfji,  aud  have  reference  to  the  |«.s«,  the 
entire  name  in  Gni-k  U-ing  BafAoi"  (TTtrd."  (I.iv. 
xlii.  5.3,  xliv.  2;  Leake,  Aorlhtni  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  338.) 

CAMBYSE'XE.  [Albania]. 

CAMBV'SKS  (  I'ori  or  Gort),  a  river  of  Albania, 
rising  in  the  Caucasos,  or,  acc«)rding  to  Mela,  in  the 
Coraxi(  i  M.,  flowing  thronph  the  di>tri<  t  <>f  Caniby- 
scne.  and  falling  into  the  Cyrus  (Kur),  Atwr  uniting 
with  the  Alaaoidus  (Aiatan).  Pompey  marched 
along  its  banks,  on  his  expedition  into  these  regions 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  n.  v.  Ci.  Its  water  was 
icnnikable  ibr  iU  caMmea.  (NeLiiL  5.  §  €{  Plin.. 
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ti.  13.  s.  15  ;  Dkm  Cass,  xzxvii.  S  ;  Eplt  Strab. 
ap.  Hudson.  Gtoffr.  Mm.  voLii.  p.  148.)  [P.S.] 

CAMBYSES  {Kanticiis,  PtoL  vL  3.  §  1 ;  Anim. 
Ilare.  zxiil  6),  a  riwr  of  Media  Atropatcne,  which 
appe&rs,  from  the  notice  in  Ptolemj,  to  have  flowed 
into  tbo  Caajaaii  Sea,  U  b  not  poiitUa  to  dotar- 
nioo  Iti  esaet  tondfty;  but  If  ue  ovtar  In  AiBin!> 
aniis  bo  correct,  it  would  swm  to  Havo  been  in-ar  the 
Amardoa,  now  H^-Jiud.  la  the  Ejatome  of  btrabo 
(xi.)  a  nation  or  tlie  Gaapiana  ia  apokan  «f  «-</>) 

CAUEIKUS.  rUHODtia.] 

CAJfELOBOfiCI  (Kaui|Aof«<riro),  PtoL  ^.  8. 

§  12),  a  wild  triK^  i)f  ('.innania,  placed  hy  Miircian 
(p.  2U}  on  the  banlu  uf  the  river  Dora  or  l)ani,  eo^t^ 
Muda  towarda  the  Desert  [V  ] 

CAME'KIA  or  CAMK'RirM  (Ka/Jitpta :  Fih.  Ko- 
mp&vt,  Camerinus),  an  aadeut  dtjr  of  Latioiu,  inen- 
tioned  hj  Livj  anions  tlie  towns  of  dw  Fried  Latioi 
taki  n  by  T;ir"|uiiiius  rriscn*.  (I.iv.  i.  38.)  In  ac- 
oorUauce  witii  this  statement  we  tind  it  enumerat{*d 
among  tlwooleniesof  Alba  Loi^or  the  dtiea  fmnded 

bj Latin a.s  Silv  inn.  (Diod.vii.  ap.Eusth.  Ann.  |>.  1S.>; 
On^  Omtis  Horn.  17.)  Dio^jrsius  also  sajra  that 
it  feeeived  a  eoknf  fmn  Alba^  but  lud  pmrioniily 
been  a  city  of  the  Ahnri^ines.  According  to  him  it 
togtgtd  ia  a  war  against  iiumolus  and  Tatioa,  but 
was  tskcn  bjr  their  anna,  and  a  Bsnan  eoloiif  esta- 
blished then-  (ii.  50).  But,  notwithstaTidiiip  thi.s, 
he  alito  incntiwns  it  as  one  of  the  independent  Latin 
dties  rednced  1^  Tan|mn  (iiL  51).  After  the 
ex[>ti!sji)n  <»f  the  kinps  fnim  Rome,  Caineri.a  was  one 
of  the  for^oot  to  cspjusc  the  cau.sc  dt"  the  exiled 
Tarqnina^  fiir  wUdl  it  was  hoverelv  punished,  being 
taken  and  utterly  deatrojed  by  the  Consul  Ver^niu», 
Ii.<X  5U2.  (l>ionya.  r.  21,  40,  49.)  This  event 
naj,  probably,  be  received  as  liiatorically  true ;  at 
least  it  exjflaiiw  why  tlie  name  of  ('.imi  rin  dinrs  not 
appear  in  the  Ust  of  the  citie:>  nt  the  Latin  l>eague 
abortly  aAenrarda  (Dionja.  v.  61):  nor  does  it  ever 
a^ain  appear  in  hi>t<>r}r-  :  and  is  only  noticed  hy 
l*hny  (iiL  6.  s.  9)  among  the  once  celebrated  cities 
of  Latium,  which  were  in  his  time  utterly  extinct. 
Tadta.H  has  m-unicd  that  thi-  ancient  family  <'f  the 
Cocnncmnii  derived  its  orii^ni  truni  (.'auicriu  (.Imi. 
zL  Mb),  and  tlie  cofi^omen  of  Camerinus  borne  by 
one  of  the  mo»>t  ancient  families  of  the  Solpidan 
gens,  seems  to  point  to  the  same  extnution. 

Tlie  aite  of  Cameria,  like  tliAt  uf  nio>t  of  the 
other  towns  of  Latiura  that  were  destroyed  at  so 
early  a  periwl,  mitst  be  ulmoat  wholly  conji-ctural. 
PiUombara,  a  small  town  on  an  iaoiated  hill,  iimr 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  Mottle  Gemaro^  and  about  22 
miles  from  Bome,  has  as  fair  a  cbdm  as  any  other  lo- 
cality. ( AU-ken,  MUtel  ItMm,  p.  78.)    [  E,  iL  B.] 

CAMEUl  NUM  (Kcvu^MMT,  PtoL;  Kafupia,  Ap- 
pian ;  Kattip^V,  Strab. :  Eth.  Camerinns  or  Gamers, 
-ertis:  Ctmerino),  a  city  of  Umbris,  situated  in  tlie 
Apaninea,  near  the  firontierB  of  I'ioenani.  It  ooen- 
ned  a  lofty  position  near  the  tonroee  ef  tiie  river 
Flnnr  (^Chientf),  and  a  few  miles  on  the  E.  of  the 
oentnl  lidge  of  tlie  Apwininea.  No  mention  of  the 
dhf  ia  ibond  befbre  the  Roman  Civil  Wars,  when  it 
appears  as  a  jtlace  of  some  cun>e<iuence,  and  was 
ooenpied  by  cue  of  the  Pompeian  generals  with  six 
eohorta,  who,  however,  abandoned  it  on  the  advance 
of  Caenar.  (Cacs.  //,  C.  i.  i:,;  Cir.  wl  Aff.  \in.  12, 
B.)  Again,  during  the  outbreak  of  L.  Antouiua  at 
Peni<aa,  it  was  seised  hj  Pbnens  with  two  Iqpons. 
(Appian,  H.C.  v.  ."id.)  At  a  later  jicriod,  prolaMy 
ttwicr  Augnstiis,  ita  tcrritvrjr  was  portiuocd  out 
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among  military  colonists;  bnt  it  oontinned  to  be  « 
municijHum,  and  ai>pear!i  to  have  been  utnlcr  tlie 
empire  a  tolerably  fl«»irishing  town.  {^Lib.  Cokm, 
pp.  240,  256;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  53  ;  OrelL  InnT.  920, 
2172.) 

But  while  we  find  bat  little  mention  of  the  dtj 
the  people  tt  the  CjtMKBm  are  noticed  ftem  an 

early  {leriod  as  one  of  the  tno8t  ctinsiderable  in  Um- 
bria.  As  early  as  B.  c.  308,  the  Buuan  deputies, 
wiio  were  employed  to  explore]  the  (Sminian  fbrest 
and  the  r^ons  beyond  it,  are  said  to  have  advam  I'd 
as  far  aa  to  the  Cameitea  ("  oaque  ad  Catnotes  Um- 
bras penebasse  dienntar,"  Uv.  ix.  96),  and  esta- 
blished friet)dly  relations  with  th<*m.  Thc^c  prubably 
became  the  lint  foundation  and  origin  of  the  pecn- 
liarly  favoonble  position  in  whka  the  Camertca 
«to<Hi  towards  the  Iton.aii  n  puhlic.  ThuR  in  n.  c. 
205,  we  find  them  mentioned  among  tlie  allied  dtiea 
that  fenusbed  supplies  fir  the  fleet  ef  Sdpio,  when 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  i  tlicr  states  of  Etruria 
and  Umbria  as  bdug  ou  tvnns  of  equai  alliance  with 
the  Romans  (**  Camertes  cam  aequo  Joedere  com 
Ilotiirinis  ps>cnt."  Liv.  x.wiii  4.5).  Cicero  also  more 
than  once  alludes  to  the  tnaty  which  secured  their 
pdvilcfcea  (**  Genortinnm  foedoa  sanctisdnram  atqne 
ae<|uis.<iimum,''  pro  Ihdh.  '10 \  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  §  8; 
Plut.  i/or.  28).  And  at  a  much  hiter  period  we 
find  the  "  Hunicipce  Camertes  **  tlienisehres  recoctlin|i; 
their  pratitude  to  the  einjH'rur  Sejitimiiis  Sevcnis  for 
the  condrmalion  of  their  ancient  rights  ("jure  aei^oo 
foederia  dbi  oonfinnato^"  Grater,  /asor.  pi  266.  1 ; 

(h-ell.  ItiJtcr.  920). 

A  4^e^lilln  has  iiidml  Ut-n  rai.swl,  whetlier  the 
Camertes  of  Livy  and  Cicero  arc  the  same  people 
with  the  itiliaiiifants  of  Caiiicrinnin,  w  ho.  .is  we  leara 
from  the  above  inscription  and  otliers  also  found  at 
CuiHermo,  were  certainly  called  Camertes.  The 
doubt  has  been  prim  ijiiiily  foundetl  on  a  pas-^ige  of 
Strabo  (v.  p.  227),  in  which,  according  to  tiie  old 
editions,  tut  writer  appeared  to  distinguish  Came- 
rinnm  and  Cnmerte  as  two  ditferent  towns;  but  it 
appears  that  Kanapivoy '\&  certainly  an  intcrpoUuion; 
and  the  city  he  calls  Cameile,  which  he  ezpRSsljr 
places  "  on  the  very  frontiers  of  ricenuni,"  <  an  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  lliati  the  Cameriiiuui  of  tlie  lio- 
maus.  (See  Kramer  and  Groaknrd,  ad  loc. ;  and 
compare  Du  Theil's  note  at  vol.  ii.  p.  60  of  the  French 
translation  of  Strabo.)  Pliny  also,  w  ho  in.*>erts  the 
Camertes  among  the  *'populi  "  of  Umhria,  iitake.t  no 
other  mention  of  Camerimmi  (liL  14.  s.  19).  There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  period  the 
Camertes  and  the  people  of  Camcrinum  were  tba 
same;  but  it  certainly  aeema  probable  tliat  at  an 
earUer  e])odi  the  name  was  used  in  a  more  exten- 
sive sense,  and  that  the  tribe  of  the  Camertes  was 
at  one  time  more  widdy  spread  in  Umbria.  We 
know  that  the  Etmscan  dty  of  Clnsium  was  origi- 
nally called  Camera  or  Caiimrs,  and  it  is  a  phmdbla 
ooqjecture  of  Lepuna  that  thU  was  ita  Umbrim 
name.  (Tyrrkener  Ptttuger,  p.  33.)  It  is  remark- 
able that  IV'lybiua  speaks  of  the  battle  between  the 
Buinana  and  the  Gaula  in  b.c.  296,  as  fought  in  tiie 
territoiy  of  the  Camertes  (/v  Kafitprlwy  x<^P?t 
ii.  19),  while  the  ^anie  battle  is  placed  by  Livy  nt 
Clmimn  (x.  26).  Again,  the  narrative  of  Livy  (ix.36} 
would  seem  to  hnplythattbeCamertes  there  meiitioned 
were  not  very  remote  iVom  the  Ciniinian  forest,  and 
were  the  first  Umbrian  people  to  which  the  envojra 
came.  Even  Cicero  spimka  of  the  **  afrer  Camen* 
ill  coiiiiiinn  with  riieiiuni  ainl  flaul  (< lalha  Tou'ata) 
{^ro  Hull.  19)  in  a  u  oimcr  that  Can  hardly  bo 
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understood  of  so  limited  adistrict  as  the  mere  territory 
of  Comerinum.  Perliaps  the  fact  of  the  recurrence 
nf  the  name  in  different  forms  ainr>n<;  the  mudern 
towa*  and  villages  of  this  part  of  Italy — Camero 
near  FoKgno,  Camerata  between  Todi  and  Ameiia, 
&c,  —  may  be  a  raanul  of  lliis  tridar  cxfeaaiiiai  «f 
Um  Camertes. 

The  Camrriki  mentioned  by  Valerins  Maximtu 
(vi.  6.  §  1)  ne  having  been  coiiquenul  nnil  mlurtnl 
to  captivity  by  P.  (?)  Ciaudiiui  can  be  no  other  than 
the  people  of  Camerinam;  but  it  is  diflicalt  to  recon- 
cile hid  account  with  tlw  test  tliat  we  kn  >w  of  their 
hutory.  ProbaUj  Appiiu  Claudius,  the  comul  of 
B.  a  S68,  who  rodoeed  tlw  neigh  bounni;  pravinoa  af 
Picenum,  i.<t  the  person  meant.  [E.  IL  B.] 

CAMEUTES.  [Caukrinum.] 

GAMICUS(Ka/i4K&f),  a  city  or  fertraai  of  Sicily, 
M'hifh,  acroi-ilin<i  to  the  mythi'^l  hi»tory  of  that  is- 
land, was  constructed  by  Daadalus  fur  Cooalus,  tb« 
kin|^  of  tbe  Sirantuw,  who  made  it  hb  royal  resi- 
dence, ami  (U'jMi.'-itcil  liis  treasnrt'-s  there,  the  sitiLitinii 
being  so  stron;;  Jind  so  skilfally  fortitied  as  to  be  al- 
ta^ljaUMr  impre^rnabk.  Aooordiiif;  to  the  same  lep^nd, 
it  was  here  also  that  Rlincw,  king  of  Crete,  who  luul 
porraod  DMdalos  to  Sicily,  was  trcadierooalr  put 
to  death  by  Cocahw,  aad  seeretiy  horied;  his  mimb 
woa*  said  to  liave  l>o<n  di.se<)Vfn«d  in  the  time  i  f 
Theron.  (Diod.  iv.  78,  79;  Strab.vi  pp.273— 279; 
Ariet.  PoL  II  10;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ko^mff,  Taetx. 
CkiL  i.  SOfi — 510.)  The  sjimc  str-n,'  is  alhuleJ  to 
hf  Herodotus  (viL  17U),  who  tells  us  that  tbe 
Cietam  sent  an  expeditioa  to  Sicily  to  avenge  the 

death  of  Mini)!*,  and  liesi.-ijed  Ciiniicus  for  five  yoai^;, 
but  without  success.  It  was  also  chocien  by  So- 
phoolci  aa  the  eabjeot  ef  one  of  his  tn^edieB,  now 
10Bt,CBlledtheKaMi«cioi(Athenno.i;i.  p.8G.  ix.  p. .388; 
Soph.  fir.  S99 — 3U4,  ed.  Dind.).  From  the  words  of 
Heradotoa  it  has  hem  erraneoosly  inferred  that 
Cainirtis  nrntpied  the  eite  on  which  Aeriirmtiini 
was  afterwards  founded,  and  the  citadel  or  acroj^iolis 
of  that  city  hea  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as 
tJio  f  >rtress  of  Daerlahis.  (Smyth's  5iVi/y,  p.  204; 
hwinburne'N  TruvtU,  vol.  ii.  p.  273.)  But  we  lind 
mention  in  historical  timea  of  a  fortreas  named 
Camicns,  aa  existinj;  in  the  territorv  of  Acrriirt^ntntn, 
but  quite  apait  from  the  city.  It  wa.^  <xHiipied  by 
ffippocmtet  and  Capys,  th**  cim^ins  of  Themn,  when 
they  were  ex|K'lied  by  him  fruiii  A'jriL'eiitiini  (S<'hol. 
ad  J 'hit/.  I\i/t/i.  vi.  4.).  and  is  aeain  niontiiuu  d  niriong 
the  fiii  trv-SNes  n-ihu  ed  bj  the  Romans  in  (ho  First 
I'luiic  War,  after  the  conquest  of  Aprieciitnni. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  Kxc.  Hi>es»ch.  j).  503.)  We  are  told 
lUeo  that  it  was  !^itnate<l  cm  a  rivrr  of  the  wimc 
name  (Steph.  Hyz.  r.  'A»fpd7o»;  I'lA.  Sequfuf.  p.  7), 
which  is  suiijioM-il  by  Cluvfrius  to  l»e  tlie  one  now 
called  Fiunif  deUe  Cnrme,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
alxiut  10  n>i!es  W.  of  Oirytnti;  and  tlie  fortress 
may  probably  have  stootl  in  the  neighl>oniiio<xi  of 
the  modem  town  of  Sicuiiana,  but  its  precise  site  la 
nnknown.  (Cluver.  Sidi  {>.  221 ;  S(;rra  di  Kaloo, 
AnL  Mia  SicUui,  vol.  iii.  pp.  76,  80;  SiefVrt,  Akra- 
pp.  17, 18.)  [K.  U.B.] 

CAMISA  (t4  Kdntta),  a  fortrwis  of  Cuniisene  or 
Cutnisenc  (oomp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  528)  in  Lesser  Ar- 
ttienia,  which  wai  destroyed  in  Stiabo's  time  (xii. 
^  560).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMISETJE(Ka,ui«n7i^).  Strabo  mentions  Culu- 
jpeoa  or  Cala|iena  Ami  Ctinisene  as  bonlvrin<;  on  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  and  be  includes  them  within  his 
Pontos  Boek-salt  was  dug  in  these  districts,  and 
there  was  a  atmng  (lace  <3«nifla,  whidi  was 


CAMPANIA. 

in  Strabo's  time  (p.  560).  In  another  pboe  (p.  546) 
be  says  that  the  Halys  ristt  in  Great  Cappadocia, 
near  Pontice,  and  in  GsffliSMW  (KiyiftwrVit  in 
Casaubon's  text).  Camisa  was  on  tira  road  from 
Sebastia  to  Nioopolis,  and  84  Roman  miles  from 
Sebastia  (Semt).  The  Camii>cne,  then,  'u  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Halvs  or  KizU  Ermak.    [G.  L.J 

CAMMANE'NE  (Katniarnvii),  a  division  of 
Cappadocia.  (Strab.  pp.  534,  540.)  Ptokmy  (v. 
6),  who  ennmerates  six  places  in  the  dimien,  calls 
it  Canunanene.  Zama,  one  of  the  towns,  is  on  tbe 
ruail  fmiii  'I  avium  to  Mawica  or  Caesareia.   [G.  L.] 

CAMPAE  (K«(m"<S  itolOti  •ixl  Gaxn\»  in  the 
Tabh>,  is  in  the  PrMleelnta  Cffidaa  ef  Cappadocia, 
16  miles  N.  or  NW.  of  Mazaca  or  Caesarea;  it  has 
been  coi\jeotarr<l  to  be  a  pbce  railed  £b&a.  [G.  L.] 

CAMPA'NIA  (Kofiirwio),  .1  {mmnce  or  region 
of  Centra!  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Litinin,  on 
tbe  E.  by  the  mountains  of  Samniam,  on  tbe  i>.  bj 
Lneam'a,  and  on  thaW.  by  die  Tyirindan  Sea.  Ita 
exni  t  limits  varie<l  at  different  jjeriods.  The  Liris 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  reovniwd  as  its  north- 
em  boondaiy,  hot  snhsequoitly  ue  district  sonth  of 
that  river,  as  far  as  the  Max^imii  bills  ami  tbe  town 
<tf  Sinuessa,  was  included  in  Latium,  and  tbe  boun- 
daries of  Campania  diminished  to  the  same  extent. 
fStnili.  V.  ]>.  242.)  On  ibe  S.  also,  tbe  territory 
between  the  Silarus,  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
Lttoaahi,  and  the  ri^geof  the  Apennines  that  boiuida 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonta  on  the  N.,  was  occnpied  by 
the  peopk  called  Fkcnrrni  (a  branch  of  tbe  iuha- 
Mtants  of  Piosnnm  on  the  Adriatie),  aad  was  not 
rtH  koDwl  to  belong  to  Catnpania,  prop«>r]y  so  called, 
though  united  with  it  for  administrative  purposes. 

Ongina]ly,indeed,tlie  name  of  Gampanians  appeals 
to  have  Ixt  ii  ri]>iili<'d  .solely  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  tlie 
great  plain,  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  tbe 
pmince;  and  did  not  inclnde  the        of  the  hill 

comitiy  nb.viif  Snes^a,  Cales,  and  T'-annm,  whtrli 
w.-t.s  uceupitd  by  the  Aurunci  and  Sididiii.  But 
Campania,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  need  by 
Stralw)  and  IMiny,  was  Iwmndetl  on  the  N.  by  f  lie  I<<\r 
ridge  ot"  tlie  Massican  bills,  which  extend  truni  the 
wn,  near  Sinuessa  to  join  tlic  more  lofty  group  of 
volcanic  moniitains  ili.it  rise  betwet^ii  Siiessa  and 
Te.anum,  and  comprised  the  wliole  (»t  tlie  latter  ran^e. 
N'enafrum  and  ttie  territory  annexed  to  it,  in  the 
valley  of  tl-.e  Vultumns,  which  bad  been  oriL-in;i!ly 
Samriitc,  were  aftcrwuriis  included  in  Cam|>uiiia; 
thoni;!)  Strabo  apfiears  in  one  passage  (v.  pw  238)  to 
a-csj^^ni  them  to  Latinm.  Tbe  eastern  fi-onticr  of 
Campania  la  clearly  nwked  by  the  tir.>t  ridges  of 
tbe  Apeunines,  the  Mons  Cau.icui.a  N.  of  the  VnU 
tunms,  mill  tbe  M<ins  Tifata  S.  of  that  river, 
while  other  ranges  of  still  gn-ater  eWvation  continue 
the  mountain  barrier  towards  tbe  SE.  to  the  ssnvces 
of  the  Samns.  Near  tliiri  latter  point,  a  side  arm  OT 
hnmeh  is  suddenly  thrown  otl'  ftxon  the  main  mass  ef 
tbe  A])emunes,  nt-arly  at  right  angles  to  Its  gSBSnl 
direction,  which  constitutes  a  lofty  and  narrow  monn> 
tain  ridge  of  about  24  miles  in  length,  terminating 
in  the  bold  headland  called  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, hut  known  also  as  the  Surrcntine  PromontoiT. 
It  is  this  range  which  separatee  tbe  Gulf  of  Cumae 
or  Crater,  as  the  Bay  of  Naples  was  called  in  an- 
cient times,  from  Uiat  of  Posidonia,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  limit  also  between  Campania  m  tbe 
stricter  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Picentini.  The  latter  occupied  the  district  S.  of  this 
rai^e  along  the  slans  ef  ^e  Pnsidonian  Gulf,  as  hg 
u  the  noath  of  the  SUam. 
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-  The  re||;ion  thus  limited  ia  one  of  the  most  bem- 
tiful  and  fertile  b  the  world,  and  unqoMtionably 
tbe  faireit  portion  of  Italy.  Greek  and  Koman 
writers  vie  with  one  aaother  in  oelebratiog  its  na- 
tanl  advantages, — the  fertilitj  of  ita  soil,  the  beantj 
of  its  landscape,  the  softness  of  its  climiito,  nnd  the 
OttUanM  of  its  liariMNua.  f  liiqr  caUa  il  "  felix  ilia 
Oampania — oertamen  bamanae  vtitaptada.*'  Floras 
is  still  mon?  enthu.'-iji>tic :  "  Omnium  noo  mode  Italia, 
Md  toto  orbe  terrwram  Dolcherriuia  Camuuuae  plaga 
eat.  Nihil  moDias  etda  DeaiqiM  bis  floribw  tbt- 
nat.  Nihil  uborins  solo,  ideo  Liberi  Ci  rtrisriue  ccr- 
tamen dicitor.  Nihil  hosuitalio*  man."  Kvea  the 
more  aober  Polyhiua  and  Stnbo  are  loud  in  its 
praises;  oiid  Cicero  rails  the  plains  about  Cnpua 
fandam  pulcberrimom  popoli  Komuu,  capat  pecu- 
Mia6,pMii  oHiMii<iiiiiiw,iwwtKorobdU,fnii>liiiiiauteni 
Vfctii::ili\nn,  l)i>rreum  legionuni,  solatium  annonae." 
(FoL  iii.  91 ;  btrab.  t.  pp.  242,  243;  Piin.  iii.  5.  s.  9; 
nar.i.l6;Cie.A£«7.i4^.i.7,ii.S6.)  Tbepreater 
part  of  C.iinpnnia  in  an  unbroken  phiin,  nf  almost 
unequalled  tertilitjr,  fjttendin^  from  the  foot  of  the 
Apeaninea  to  tbe  wm.  But  it*  nnfonnitj  is  broken 
hy  two  remarkable  natural  feattm»s :  the  one  a  grxiup 
of  volcanic  bilk  of  coaaiderable  extent,  but  of  mode- 
rate devatioR,  riang  abruptly  from  liie  plain  bettreeo 
Cumae  and  Ncapolis,  and  constitutincf  a  broken  and 
hillj  tract  of  aboat  15  miles  in  length  (from  £.  to 
W.),  and  from  S  to  10  ill  bnnMi.  OwoftlMiDoik 
con^iI!errlble  of  these  liUlt  is  the  Mons  Gavui  s.  so 
celebrated  in  ancient  tinm  for  its  wines.  The  whole 
range,  as  well  Mtbanrif^ilMMuing  islaadt  «f  Aanaria 
and  Prochyta,  is  of  volrniiic  oriiiiii,  and  presences 
evident  traces  of  tlie  rocnparatively  recent  action  of 
Bcbterranean  fires.  These  were  recogniBed  hf  ancient 
writers  in  tbe  Korum  Vulcani,  or  Solfatara,  near  Pu- 
teoli  (Strab.  v.  p.  246;  Lucil.  Attn.  431 ;  SiL  Itai. 
sii.  ISS);  bntwehanwiioacooantofanysachentp- 
ti'in  in  ancient  times  as  that  wliich,  in  ir)38,  gave 
rise  to  the  Monte  Xuovo,  near  tlie  Hame  town.  On 
tlM  ether  side  of  Neapolis,  and  wholly  detorhcd  from 
the  proup  of  hills  alreaily  ik-^cribiHl.  as  well  as  from 
the  chain  of  the  A]x>nnine8,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  hrijeu\  ginWe  of  intorfeoing  pkiOf  risos  the 
i-'ol:»tf'<l  mountain  of  VKSuAacs,  whoso  rcjjtilar  vol- 
canic cone  fonns  one  of  the  most  strikuijj  natural 
featum  of  Campania.  Its  pseilliar  character  was 
noticed  by  ancient  observers,  even  befure  the  fearful 
eruption  of  a.  i>.  79  gave  such  btrikiiit:  p>riJof  that 
its  subterranean  fires  were  not,  as  supfxjsed  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  247),  "extinct  f-r  want  of  fuel."  But  the 
Volcanic  agency  in  Canipunia,  though  confined  in 
historical  times  to  the  two  liMNiatoiiignBpi  Just  no* 
ticed,  nuLst  have  been  at  one  period  far  more  widely 
extended.  Tlie  niountain  cjille<l  Rocca  MonfitM  or 
IfiS  rf»  Sta  Croce,  which  rises  above  Sue.'siva,  and 
was  the  an<  lent  seat  of  the  Aurunci  [AURUSCi],  is 
likewise  an  extinct  volcano;  and  the  soil  of  the 
whole  plain  of  Campsais,  op  to  tlie  very  foot  of  the 
Afiennines,  b  of  volcanic  origin,  firom  which  cir- 
cumstance is  derived  the  porons  and  friable  charac- 
ter to  which  it  owes  its  great  fertility.  It  was,  m 
ftll  probability,  from  the  evklenccs  of  subteminean 
fire  so  strongly  marked  in  their  neighbourhood,  that 
tbt  Greeks  of  Cumae  pavo  the  name  of  the  Pble- 
gmean  pUins  (Cam|ii  Pbl^raei :  rh  ^Xefpaici  v<- 
Sia)  to  the  part  of  Campania  adjoining  their  city. 
(DM.  Ir.  SI ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  Another  appella- 
tioa  by  which  the  same  tract  appears  to  hnve  been 
known,  was  that  of  Campi  Laboiiiiii  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
tm  whidils  pwhiblrdefM  Ihs  modm  dmiw 


<ii  Terra  di  Fxttforo,  now  used  to  desigaste  the  whole 

district  of  Campania. 

It  is  this  extensive  plain  wluch  was  so  celebrated 
in  ancient,  as  wdl  as  modem,  times  for  its  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  Strabo  eaUs  it  tlie  rirhest  plain  in 
the  world  (irtSioc  ffOtupM^irraroy  ruw  awdyroty), 
and  tells  us  that  it  produced  wheat  of  the  finest 
quality ;  wtule  some  ports  of  it  yielded  (bar  crops  in 
the  year, — two  of  spelt  (C«^)i  of  niillet,  and 
the  fourth  of  v^getaUss  (a4xv«)>  (Strab.  t.  f, 
949.)  PHny  also  niates  thai  it  grew  two  emft  of 
s|K-lt  and  one  of  millet  every  year;  while  those  parts 
of  it  that  wera  left  fallow  produced  abondanoe  of 
rases,  wfaidi  wera  em;>loyed  Ibr  the  ointments  and 
jjerfumerics  for  wliii  h  Capua  was  celel  nitnl.  The 
spelt  of  the  Camnaoian  plain  was  of  particularly  fine 
quality,  so  tint  it  was  conridsrad  to  be  the  only  one 
fit  fur  the  nmnnfactun-  of  "  alica,"  apparently  a  kind 
of  pasta,  called  by  Stmbo  x^''^*-  (Plin*  xviii.  8.  s. 
9,11.8.29.)  Virgil  also  sefeets  the  phnns  aroond 
the  WLaltliv  Cijui.i  .n.il  the  tract  at  the  font  of  Ve- 
suvius as  instances  of  soils  of  the  best  quality  ibr 
agricultunil  purposes,  adapted  at  siiee  Ibr  the  growth 
of  wine,  oil.  anil  com.  (Virg.  G.  ii.  224.)  From  tho 
expressions  of  Cicero  already  cited,  it  is  evident  that 
the  **ager  Campanns," — tbe  district  fanmediatsly 
around  the  city  of  Capua, — while  it  cnntir.ned  tlio 
pubUc  property  of  the  Itoman  state,  was  one  of  the 
efaisf  qnarten  from  whenee  the  supplies  of  earn  for 
the  public  ser\'ice  were  derived.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  vines  were  caltivated  (as  tbey  are  at  the  pre- 
sent dlqr>  all  over  the  phdn  (see  Virg.  L  e.),  but  tbe 

choicest  wines  were  ]  pwlnf  «I  on  the  >lii[ies  of  the 
hills;  tlie  Massican  and  f  aleniiait  on  tlie  sides  of  tbe 
Mons  IhsriooB  and  the  adjoiiui^  Tolcanic  hills  near 
Sues.sa  and  Cales,  the  Gauran  on  the  flanktt  of  Mt. 
Ganrus  and  the  other  hills  near  Puteoli,  and  the  Sur- 
rsntine  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  bay.  Alt  these 
were  reckone<l  among  the  m<«t  celebrated  wines  then 
known.  Nor  was  the  olive-oil  of  Campania  less 
di8tingQi.shed :  that  of  Venafrum  was  provci-bial  fc# 
its  rxc  cllonce  (Hor.  Cnrm.  ii.  6.  IG).  nnd  the  other 
hilly  tracts  of  the  province  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
it.    (I'lin.  iii.  5.8.9;  Strabo  T.  p.  948;  Fkr.i.  16.) 

The  maritime  afh-.-^ntiirres  nf  Campania  wpre 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  which  it  derived 
from  the  natural  fertility  of  its  territory.  Its  coast* 
line  has  a  toieniMy  unifnnn  liirertion  towards  tho 
SK.  from  the  nunith  of  the  I.iri.s  to  CunKic;  but  S. 
of  that  city  it  is  intcrrupte«l  by  the  boM  a;  1  i  niated 
group  of  volcanic  hills  already  di-scrithd,  wliit  h  ;it- 
minate  towards  the  S.  in  the  lofty  and  ai>ruj;l  Iii'.kI- 
land  of  Ikfisennm.  Between  this  point  and  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  which  is  itself  (as  already 
pointed  out)  but  the  extremity  of  a  bold  and  lofty 
arm  of  the  Aiiennines,  the  ooast  is  deeply  indented 
by  the  beautiful  bay,  known  in  ancient  times  as  tbe 
Crater,  from  its  cup-likc  form,  but  called  also  the 
SiNimCvMAHUS  and  PtrrKOi..\Ni-s,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring dtles  of  Cnmae  and  Puteoli, — and  now  fii- 
miliarly  known  to  all  as  the  Bai/  of  Xaple*.  (Strab. 
v.  \>\K  242,  247.)  Tho  two  ranges  which  con^ititnte 
tlie  two  hcadhuids  bounding  this  gulf  ani^fartlier  coo- 
tinned  by  the  ontlying  isbmds  adjoining  tbem :  thoso 
of  Aenarta  and  Phochvta,  off  Cape  Misenum, 
being,  like  the  hilb  on  tbe  adjacent  mainUnd,  of  vol- 
canic origin;  while  that  of  Caprrae,  with  its  pra- 
cipitous  cliffs  and  walls  of  limestone,  is  obviously  a 
continuation  of  the  calcareous  range  of  the  Apennines, 
which  ends  in  the  SmrraBtiiie  PnNneotoiy.  The 
shsns  of  this  besutiftd  gulf^  so  neariy  hnd-kdcsd, 
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and  open  only  to  the  mild  and  temperate  breezes 
from  the  SW.,  were  early  sou^rht  by  the  Komaa<;,  as  a 
place  of  retirement  and  luxury:  and  in  addition  to 
the  ntimerous  towiu  that  luui  grown  up  around  it, 
the  boujteii,  villa.t,  and  gardens,  that  filled  the  inter- 
rala  betwi-en  them  were  sonomerniu,  that,  acconlitig 
to  Strabo^  they  praaoited  the  aspect  of  one  cootioooiia 
city.  (Stnb.  I  e.)   Tadttu  d«>  enlla  it  polcber- 
rimus  ^inu!^,■'  thouph  iu       time  it  had  not  jvk  re-  ] 
onrered  from  the  frightful  deYa»tation  CMU«d  bjthe  | 
l»nat  ernption  of  VesaTins  m  a.  n.  79.   On  die  N.  I 
.-■lion'  of  tills  t  xtrnslvi-  bay,  iinnieiliatoly  within  the 
headland  uf  MiMnum,  waa  another  smaller  bay,  j 
known  aa  the  Smca  Baiam m,  or  Gnlf  of  Baiae;  and  i 
beiewerc  situatetl  two  cxct'lk-ut  Liirl>ours, —  that  of 
Ifianram  itself,  doee  to  the  prouKwtuiy  of  the  aaroa 
name;  and,  on  the  oppodte  side  of  tM  bqr,  that  of 
PuteuU,  wlii(  li,  \u:<I  t  tho  ttoman  empire,  baoune MM 
of  the  most  frequented  ports  of  italjr. 

Stiabo  Rpeaka  of  the  ooaat  of  Clunpaida  firam  Si- 
nue.s>a  to  C.Ji«'  Mi^'n)UUl,  aa  r>niiiuu'  a  L'ulf  (p.  242); 
hut  this  is  incorrect,  tiut  portiiw  of  the  coast  pre- 
senting but  a  alight  cunratme,  tlioagh  it  nmj  be  | 
ousiili  rcil  (if  viewed  on  a  \vi  !rr  st  all  )  a.x  fonniufr  a 
pait  of  the  great  bajr  that  extends  from  the  Ciroeian  | 
Pramontorj  ontlw  N.,  to  Cape  Mlsennni,  or  ntherto 
tlu"  i>land  of  A<"nari.i  (Jfrhin).  on  tho  S.    On  tho  ' 
southern  side  of  the  Surrentine  Promuutory  opens  i 
out  another  otenaive  bay,  wider  than  tliatof  iVcqMBf, 
Imt  !<-s-;  (Icej):  titis  wxs  kunwn  in  nnrieut  titm-s  as  i 
the  Ciulf  of  Pusiduuia  ur  I'acatum  (biuuh  Puoido- 
niatea,  or  Paestanns,  Strab.  v.  p.  2S1 ;  PKn.  iiL  5.  a. 
10);  hut  only  its  nortlicni  >horp%  .is  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  .'>ikru.s.  U-longed  U>  Campania. 

The  cliiiuite  of  1 '  tui{uuiawaa  oelebiated  in  antiquity 
for  it.-*  s<rft  iiii'l  jrenial  i  hamcter,  au  ailvaulaji^e  wlii«  h 
it  doiihtleN-s  owi'il  to  it^  l•^|«^^ure  to  the  SW.,  and  to 
the  Jee|»  bay.s  wiiii  wlii<  h  i;.-  n-asi  sva^  iu<l«fnted.  It  | 
war*,  iihiitxl,  thoa^lil  liiat  the  climate  haii  ;in  nner- 
valiii;:  inllueutc,  and  it  wa.s  to  the  i-llvct  of  ibi.s,  as  i 
well  us  i\ni  Inxoriotis  huhits  engendennl  by  tlie  rich- 
ness i)f  the  country,  tliat  ancient  writers  a.*crilie<l  the 
uuwarlike  rhanu  tir  of  tlie  iiihahitant.s  and  tJie  fru- 
qnent  changes  uf  population  that  liad  taken  place 
thora.  Ikside^i  ttu>  bcatity  uf  its  laiul.s(a|«  iind  the 
mtl^ii»<i«  of  it^  climate,  the  hhoreM  of  Cauipi.inia  had 
a  partienlar  attraction  for  the  Uoinans  in  the  numc- 
nms  thermal  waters  with  which  tliey  ab<mn<ied,  e.^'pc- 
dally  in  the  neighbourhoud  of  Uaiae,  Puteoli,  and 
Neapolis.  For  these  it  was  doubtleaa  indebted  to 
the  remains  of  volcanic  agency  in  tliese  nigiom;  and 
the  same  causes  furnished  the  sulphur,  which  waa 
found  ill  .such  abundance  in  the  Forum  Vnlcani  (or 
So^lakara),  near  Puteuli,  as  to  become  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  (Lucil.  Attn.  433.)  A  pe- 
culiar idnd  of  white  clay  (creia)  uaccI  in  the  prepa- 
lation  of  aiica,  waa  procured  Ijoom  the  hills  near 
the  lame  place,  wideh  bore  tho  name  of  CoUes  Leu- 
cogaei;  while  tlie  vulcanic  sand  of  other  hills  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli  tbnnod  a  cement 
of  extiaordinary  hardneas,  and  wUdi  wis  kaown  in 
conM<]uc>nco  by  the  name  of  PuHoUmWHk  (Plin. 
xmu  1 1.  a.  29,  xxxv.  6.  a.  26.) 

All  aadent  writera  are  agreed  that  the  Campaidans 
were  not  the  oridnn!  inhabitant})  of  the  country  to 
which  they  eventually  gave  tl>cir  Dame.  Indeed 
Campania  appears,  aa  might  hare  been  exficnted 
fixiii  its  LTcai  fertility,  to  have  bccti  subji-rt  to  re- 
peated cliaiiges  ol  population,  aud  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  snrccM^vo  Bwariua  of  foreign  intaden*  t 
(Fd.  iii.  91.)  The  carlieet  of  theee  revolatkiM  are 


inrolvod  in  great  obscurity:  but  it  seema,  on  tho 
whole,  pretty  clear  that  the  orijfinal  ppulation  of  this 
fertile  countr)-  (the  first  at  lea.st  of  wludl  wa  havo 
any  record)  was  an  Oscan  or  Ansonian  race.  An- 
tiochns  of  Sjrracnse  spoke  of  it  aa  inhabited  by  the 
Opicans,  "  who  were  also  called  Ausoniaas."  Poly- 
bins,  on  tlio  ooDtraiy,  attempted  to  ratabfah  a  dsn 
tUKden  between  tiie  twoi,  aad  deeeribed  thaahona  «f 
the  Crater  as  occupie»l  by  Opicans  and  AusonLina: 
while  others  carried  the  distinction  stili  fiurtber,  and 
repreoented  the  Opicans,  Ausonuutt,  aadi  Oacana,  aa 
w]iantte  rates  which  successively  niaile  tlu'mselves 
masters  of  the  country.  (Stcab.  t.  p.  242  )  The 
fiillacy  of  due  atatenient  ^  obfiooa:  Opieimt  and 
Otcnru  arc  merely  two  forms  of  the  same  name,  and 
then  is  ereiy  reason  to  beliet'e  that  the  Ausouiana 
were  a  bnu^  of  tho  earoe  nce^  il  not  abeobtdy 
identieal  with  th».-;i(.  [Acs<:)Nes.]  It  api*ars  cer- 
tain that  the  first  iUvvk  settlers  in  these  regiooe 
fimnd  them  ooeupi«d  by  the  people  whom  they  called 
(tpicanj*,  whence  this  jmrt  uf  Italy  was  tenned  by 
them  Opida  ('Ovucio);  and  thus  Thucydides  di»- 
tingntshee  Cumee  as  Ki/ai  4  ^  'Owutt'f  (vi.  4). 
At  the  .same  time  we  find  numerous  imluatior.s  of 
Tyrrhenian  (i.  e.  Pelasgic)  settlemeuts,  e»pecially  on 
the  eoaat,  which  appear  to  belong  to  a  very  early 
jx'riidl,  aikl  cannot  lie  referred  to  the  later  Etrnsran 
domination.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  45 ;  Abekeu,  MUul 
Ilatim,  pi  IM.)  Whether  thaao  were  prior  to  the 
estalilishment  of  tlie  O-cui-v.  or  were  sprea*!  3lnni» 
the  coasts,  while  tliat  pettplu  oecupivd  pnncipall^'  the 
interioi,  ie  a  point  on  which  it  ia  impoMble  ftr  na 
to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

The  eariieot  fact  that  can  be  pronounced  historical 
in  regard  to  Campania,  is  the  aettlementof  tbe  Greek 
coluny  of  Ciiinae;  and  thonch  we  certainly  cannot  ro» 
teivf  as  uutlientic  the  date  assigned  to  ihi»  by  late 
chronolo/rers  (n.  c.  1050),  there  seems  gtxid  reason 
to  \f  lieve  that  it  was  really,  as  .'usseiied  by  Str.ibo,  the 
moist  ancient  of  all  the  tiix*k  fccllleaients  iu  Italy. 
[GuilAR.]  The  Cumaeaus  soon  extended  their 
jir>wer,  by  founding  the  colonies  of  Dicacarcbia,  Pa- 
iaepolis,  auti  Neapolis;  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, it  would  seem  that  tliey  had  e\cn  formed 
M'ttlenients  in  the  interior  at  Nnla  and  AU-lla.  (Jus- 
tin. XX.  1.)  Uut  it  is  pmbablu  that  their  progress 
was  checked  by  the  eelablishment  of  a  new  and  more 
formidable  power  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  conqucKt  of  Cauii>ania  by  the  Etruscans  is  a 
fitct  which  we  caiuiot  refu.se  to  receive  aa  hisloricaly 
imperfect  as  is  the  iufomkatiun  we  bavo  coneenung 
it.  Polybins  tells  us  that  at  tbe  same  time  that  the 
Etniscans  held  posscasion  of  the  phuns  uf  Northern 
Italy,  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Gauls,  they  pos« 
sessed  also  those  of  Campania  abont  Capua  and  Nola; 
and  Strabo  says  tlutt  tliey  founded  in  this  part  of 
Italy  twelve  cities,  the  chief  of  wliicb  was  Ca]>na 
(Pol.  ii.  17 ;  Strab.  t.  p.  242.)  Tbe  Tuscan  origin 
of  Capua  aitd  Nola  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Cato;  and  Livy  teUa  us  that  the  original  name  of 
the  fbrmer  dty  was  VaHnmnm,  aa  obvionsly  Etnu- 
can  form.  (Liv.  iv.  37;  Mela,ii.  4;  Cato,  ti/j.  VtlL 
Pat,  L  7.)  The  period  at  which  this  Etnucan  do* 
minion  waa  eetabOahed  ia,  howeirer,  a  vary  doabtfhl 
qncvtiiin.  If  we  ailopt  the  date  as.signed  by  Cato 
lor  the  Ibundation  of  Capua  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7),  which 
he  places  ss  lata  as  B.C.  471,  we  cannot  eapposa 
that  the  period  of  EtrOSCan  rule  lusted  much  above 
fifty  years, — a  ^aosamrent^  much  too  short:  on 
tho  other  hand,  those  who  pheed  th«  origin  of  Ciqaia 
more  than  thica  oeoturics  earUcr  (VeU.  Fat  Lc\ 
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nmj  iM>t  impmhaWy  have  prtrd  as  mnrh  in  tlio  con-  ! 
tnrj  direction.  Whatever  tn»y  bave  been  the  ac- 
tual date,  we  are  told  tiiat  theae  Tiuoan  dtiea  me 
tn  riTat  wimUH  anil  ]>rn-|i(Tity,  but  prndnHlly  bcxame 
exien'atod  aitd  eiUeebleii  b)'  luxury,  t>o  tiuit  they  were 
vnaUe  to  feriit  tiw  imrauilaf;  power  of  their  war- 
lik.'  n«'i'_'hbnMrs  tl;o  SaninitcH.  The  fete  of  thi'ir 
ciiief  dty  ut'  Capoa,  which  waa  first  compelled  to 
admit  the  Samidtes  to  the  prifilflf^  of  dtisenahip 
and  a  share  of  its  fertile  lands,  and  nltinuitely  f»-ll 
wholly  into  tlieir  power  [Capua],  whs  probably 
■eon  Mlowed  by  tlw  ndnor  cities  of  the  cooMeiaoy. 
Bnt  iicitlK  T  these,  nor  the  mptrop».lis,  lM>tftiiM«  Sam 
nitc:  tliey  ^eem  to  have  can^tituteti  from  the  fir^t  a 
aepania  national  body,  which  a^umcd  tlic  name  of 
Campani,  "  th«'  of  the  plain."    It  is  evi- 

dently tids  €veiit  which  is  designated  by  Diodorus 
as  the  first  rise  of  tlw  Campanian  people"  (rh 
M6vos  T&y  KafLwayvv  avyiarj],  I>i(«i.  xii.  'M  ),  thmi'.'h 
he  plsoefl  it  a»  early  iis  ».  c.  440;  while,  acconiui}; 
to  Livy  (iv.  37),  Capna  did  n  a  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saranites  till  n.  r.  423.  So  rapidly  did  the 
new  nation  riM-  to  jxmcr,  that  only  three  years  after 
tiia  occupation  of  Capua  they  were  able  to  take  by 
Btortn  the  Greek  city  of  Cumae,  which  had  main- 
tained its  independence  tbroughoat  the  period  of  the 
Etrtweaii  dominion.  (Lir.  iv.  44 :  Diod.  su.  76,  wlio, 
however,  pvea  the  date  B.  C.  428.) 

The  people  of  the  Campanians  thas  oonstitoted 
was  aMsnlially  «f  Oaow  race.  The  Somnito  or  Sa- 
bellian  conqaerors  appear  to  have  been,  Uke  the 
Etruscans  whom  they  supplanted,  a  comparatively 
man  body:  and  it  is  probable  that  thi'  dridnal 
Owan  population,  which  liad  oontinoed  to  subMist, 
though  in  a  state  of  subjectioa,  under  the  Etmseails, 
WW  readily  amalgamated  with  a  peofile  of  kindred 
race  like  their  new  oonqoeron,  ao  (bat  the  two  be* 
eame  c<mipletsly  blended  into  one  aa&n.  It  is 
certain  that  the  language  of  the  Canipanians  con^ 
tinued  to  In;  Oscan:  indeed  it  is  from  them  tiiat  our 
knowk-d<;e  of  the  Oscan  bmguage  is  mainly  derived. 
Their  name,  as  already  obs^erved,  probahly  ^ii:nifii  >l 
eoly  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and  it  was  at  tliis 
period  conined  to  that  part  only  of  what  was  aftei^ 

Waids  fldkd  Cani](in!a.    N'lr  there  a]i|)oar  to 

bam  been  any  distinct  oigaoisation  or  iiatiutiail  union 
amoi^  than.  The  Ansones  or  Anrand,  and  the 
8idiciiii,  on  the  N.  of  the  Vwlturnus,  still  continufd 
to  exist  as  distinct  and  independent  tribes.  The 
ndnor  towns  around  Oapoa — Aoerra,  Atelk,  Calstia, 
and  Siipssiilri  —  seem  to  have  foUowsd  the  h  ad,  anil 
probably  acknowledged  the  snpmnacy  of  that  pow- 
asAtl  city:  but  Nob  stood  aloof,  and  appears  to  have 
praioi ved  a  d'K-pr  CiUniei  tinii  with  Sainninm :  while 
ihweria  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Campanian  plain 
behofted  to  the  AUblemi,  who  ware  probably  an 
independent  tribe.  Ilenci-  the  Campaiiians  with 
whom  the  ibmanscame  into  connection  in  the  fourth 
Motaiy  B.  O.  ware  only  the  people  of  Cape*  itaelf 
with  to  miRnndin;;  plain  nml  dependent  cities. 
Tiny  wcia  Ml  the  les«  a  numerous  and  powerful 
mtiaB:  Ckpoa  itaetf  waa  at  this  time  the  greatest 
and  most  opulent  city  of  Italy  (Liv.  vii.  31.):  but 
though  scarcely  8U  yean  had  elapeed  Hince  the 
ariabUaluMBt  of  tiia  Samnites  in  Campanhi,  they 
were  alrcadtyao  fcr  aoervatiti  nml  romii  ti-i  by  the 
loxuriaos  ubils  eogenderiil  by  tlittir  new  alxidu,  as 
to  be  wholly  nneqosl  to  rontenid  in  arm«  with  their 
more  hardy  hn-thr-ii  in  the  mountains  of  Snmninm. 

In  n.  v..  IH'i  the  pvtty  people  of  the  bidicini,  at' 
teekad  bj  tlw  powwfal  aMuitM,  appBad  Ar  aid  to 


the  Campftnians.  Thi^  was  rfadily  fiirTii>lie«l  them: 
but  their  new  allies  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by 
the  Samnites,  in  a  pitdied  battle,  at  the  ywj  gatea 
of  Capiui.  and  shut  tip  within  the  walla  of  their  city. 
In  this  distress  they  applied  to  Bona  fiir  wisiitanee; 
and,  in  order  to  parcbasa  the  aid  of  that  powerftil 
rejtiiblir.  are  snid  to  liave  made  an  absolute  surremicr 
of  their  city  and  territory  {deditio)  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romaaa.  The  latter  now  tOMC  np  their  eanse, 
ami  tlic  vie  t'lries  of  Valerius  Con  tis  at  Mt.  Gaurns, 
and  Sue,v>«ula,  sikju  freed  the  C'ampaniaits  from  all 
danger  from  their  8amnite  foes.  (Liv.  viL  89—47.) 
It  is  very  dithVnlt  to  understand  the  ercntM  of  the 
two  next  years,  as  relat«l  to  us;  and  tiiere  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  real  cminM!  of  events  has  been 
distorted  or  concealed  by  the  lioinan  annalit^t-s.  The 
Campenians,  though  nominally  hubjects  of  lt(»nie, 
appear  to  act  a  very  independent  part;  and  at  length 
opcmly  fcspoased  the  eaiise  of  the  LatinB  when  these 
broke  out  into  deckireil  Ixjatilities  a<;uin.st  liome. 
The  great  battle  in  which  the  combine<i  forces  of  the 
Ijitins  and  ('ain]ianians  were  defeate^i  hy  the  Rottian 
consols  T.  Mualiujj  and  P.  tki  ins  was  fou^'ht  near 
the  foot  of  Mt  Vesuvius,  b.c.  340:  and  was  ijuickly 
followed  bv  the  submission  of  the  Canipanians.  Tln-v 
were  punished  for  their  revolt,  by  the  loss  of  tho 
whole  of  tltat  portion  of  their  fertile  territory  which 
Uy  N.  of  the  Vultomus,  and  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Falemos  ager."  The  kniuhts  of 
Cafiua  (equitcs  Cam|)ani),  w1m>  had  thmighout  op- 
posied  the  defection  from  Hume,  were  rewarded  with 
the  full  rights  of  Konian  citizens;  while. the  rest 
of  the  population  obtained  only  tiia  '*  dvitas  sine 
suiiragio."  The  same  relations  were  established  with 
the  citiss  of  Cnmae,  SoeKsnla,  and  Acerrne.  (Liv. 
viii.  U,  14,  17;  Veil.  I'at.  i.  14.)  Hence  we  find 
during  the  period  that  followed  this  war  for  above 
ISO  years  the  oloeeat  bonds  of  nnion  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Camponians  and  the  Kuman  people:  the 
fonner  were  adtnittad  to  aams  in  the  isigiilar  l«it<ns, 
instead  of  Aa  aaxtKarisB:  and  ftr  this  nason  Poly- 
hiiis.  in  nn  koning  up  the  forces  of  the  lt.alian  nations 
in  B.  c.  235,  dasws  the  Romans  and  (^nmians 
in  one  body;  while  be  enumerates  the  Latas  and 
other  allies  separately.    (Pol.  ii,  24.) 

The  period  from  the  peace  which  followed  the 
warof  B.a  S40,  to  the  beginning  of  theSseoiidPnnio 
War.  was  one  of  gn-at  prosperity  to  the  Campanians. 
Their  territoiy  was  indeed  necessarily  the  oocasionsl 
theatre  of  bostilitiss  during  the  protraded  wars  of 
the  limian-S  with  tlie  Sainnit.-s:  utid  some  of  the 
cities  not  immediately  connected  with  Capua  were 
even  nah  enough  to  expose  themselves  to  the  enmity 
of  the  Koinans,  hy  takiiitr  part  with  their  adversaries. 
But  the  capturu  of  tiie  Greek  city  of  PakepoUs  in 
B.  o.  S86,  led  the  nsighboofing  NeapoHtana  to  een- 
( Itiiii'  a  treaty  with  Kome,  which  secured  them  for 
ever  after  as  its  fiuthful  allies;  and  the  conquest  of 
Ndlain  b.o.  81S,  and  of  Nnosria  in  806,  firmly 
estalili-hi'd  tlui  Ttmiian  'linninion  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Campania.  This  seems  to  have  been  ad  • 
nuttad  and  ssenred  by  ths  psooe  of  b.o.  804,  wUdi 
terminated  the  Second  Samnite  War.  (Liv.  viiL  S2 
— ^26,  iz.  28,  41 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  259.) 

In  B.CS.  S80^  Campaida  waa  timveraed  by  tho 
amiies  of  ^ynhas,  but  his  attpmpt.s  to  possess  himsdf 
of  cither  Gapoa  or  MespoUs  were  inedectual.  (i<^nar. 
viii.  4.)  The  saecesBCS  of  that  monarch  do  nut 
ap|¥\ar  to  have  for  a  moment  shaken  the  fidelity  of 
the  Camrianians.  But  it  was  othcrwiau  with  those 
afEaBidbaL  Immediately  after  the  battk  of  Cannao 
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(11.C.  216)  tbc  smaller  towns  of  Atella  and  Calatia  | 
dedwed  in  favour  of  the  Gaith«)Hniu>  K«Mnit,  and 

f^Iiortly  riftrr  the  jxiwfrful  city  of  Capua  itself  opened  | 
its  gateti  to  iiiiii.  (Li%-.  zxii.  61,  xxiii.  2 — lU.)  Thia 
was  not  however  Mhrared,  m  mlirht  have  been  perhapo 
cx|>tH  t*'(l,  !iy  tiic  roiluctioti  <*(  the  ro>t  of  Cainjwni.i. 
Uaniiibal  took  Nuceria  and  Acerrae,  but  was  fuileti 
In  fail  attempta  upon  Neapolii  «nd  Nob:  and  eren 
the  little  town  of  Casiliiium  w.is  not  redaced  till 
niter  a  luug  protracted  siflftew  From  tiiu  time  Cain- 
panin  beeuoM  ana  ef  IIm  i£ief  aeaU  of  the  war,  and 
during  seveml  snocfssiv**  cainjiaifjus  was  th(*  scene 
of  operatiotis  ut  tiie  rival  ariiiiea.  Many  actions 
ensued  with  varwtis  auoeeas:  bat  the  result  was  on 
the  wlmk"  tl(H  iilotily  iinfiMinrahlf  tn  the  Rinnan  arms. 
llnnuilKil  m*vcr  buccwiled  in  making  liiinself  maater 
of  JMa,  while  the  Romans  were  able  in  the  spring  of 
•.O.  212  to  fonn  the  of  ('  ipim,  ami  U  ton-  the 
ekwe  of  the  folli>wiii}x  vfar  tliat  iiin»ortant  city  ont«  1 
more  fell  into  their  handit.  From  this  time  the 
C:»rtli.iL:iiiian.s  lust  all  footing  in  Campania,  and  the 
w;ir  wa.>  transferred  to  ether  quarters  of  Italy.  The 
revoltwi  cities  were  severely  punis^lied,  and  deprived 
•f  nil  muni'  jirivil«>:,'cs ;  Imt  the  tranquillity 
which  this  jart  of  Italy  heiiwforth  enjoyed,  tt^ether 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
soon  restored  Caini>nni.i  to  k  state  of  prosperity 
equal,  if  nut  superinr,  to  what  it  bad  before  enjo)-ed: 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  liepaUieOieero  contrasts 
its  flourishing;  nnd  })opulous  towns  and  its  fertile 
territory  with  tin:  decayed  Municipia  and  barren  soil 
af  Lrttiiun.   {De  Lag.  Agr,  iL  35.) 

This  inten  al  of  repose  was  not  however  altogether 
uninterrupted.  The  Campanians  took  no  part  in 
the  outlireak  of  the  Italian  nations  which  led  to  the 
Social  War:  but  thej  were  in  conseqtience  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  their  ndghbonrs  the  Samnites,  and 
Papins  Mutilos  hud  waste  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  with  fire  and  sword,  and  took  in  soecassion 
Nola,  Nuceria,  Stabtae,  and  Salemum:  hat  WH  d»> 
feated  by  Sex.  Julius  under  the  walls  of  Acerrae. 
The  next  year  fortune  turned  in  &voar  of  the 
Bomans,  and  L.  Sulfa  recovered  posswiqn  of  the 
whole  of  Cam|jania,  with  tlie  exception  of  N  Ja, 
which  continued  to  hoU  out  )aag  after  all  the 
ndghbonrlnf^  dtfea  had  sirinnlttad,  and  wan  tha  last 
pinre  in  Italv  that  wa-s  reduced  by  the  Rnnian  arms. 
(Appian.  uic.  i.  42,  45,  65;  Veil.  i'aU  u.  17, 18.) 
During  the  civil  wan  hetwMB  Snlla  and  Cinna, 
Campania  was  trnvcrsed  repeatetlly  by  both  aniiies, 
and  was  the  scene  of  some  conflicts,  but  probably 
•aAnd  eemparativehr  ItttK  In  n.  a  78  it  was  tiM 

•Omaof  tlif  coinnK'iiri'tnpat  af  the  .Servile  W:ir  under 

Spartacus,  who  breaking  out  with  only  TOoompanioos 
from  Capoa,  tndc  nSviffi  on  lit.  Vesnvins,  and  firom 
thence  firf  some  time  plundered  the  whole  surround- 
ing country.  (Appian.  &  C  i.  U  6 ;  PluL  Crau.  8 ; 
Fbr.  iiL  SO.)  Daring?  the  eonlaifc  batwesn  Oaanr 
and  Poinpy  Camitania  was  .«|)ared  the  sufferings  of 
actual  war:  and  neither  thb  nor  the  subsequent 
dvil  wnm  bctwwn  Oetavian  and  Anlonj  hmght 
anj  tolanrupliun  to  it.s  continued  jiroaperity. 

UndHT  tha  fioaian  £tnpire,  as  well  as  daring  the 
later  perfod  ef  the  Repahlie,  Garapaida  hacame  the 
favourite  resort  uealthy  and  •ao\>\<-  Rnni.ias,  who 
crowded  its  shores  with  their  viUas,  aud  wught  in 
its  soft  olinata  and  beantlfiil  soeneiy  »  place  of 
luxurious  n-tin'inent.  Wlmle  towns  thus  gnnv  nj)  at 
Baiae  and  liauli:  but  the  neighbourhood  of  l^eapolb, 
Pompeii,  and  Surrentum  were  scaroely  len  fimnndi 
and  tha  boanti&l  shorei  ef  the  Cmtor  mm  Kus 


I  ronnded  with  an  almoat  continuous  range  of  pahMS 
villas,  and  towns.   The  freafe  eniption  of  Vesnvioa 

'  in  A.  i>.  79.  wliicli  hnrieii  under  lie«J>s  of  :i^!ie>>  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Hercolaneom  and  i'ompeii,  and 
kid  wBffte  great  part  of  the  Icftile  hoda  en  aH  side* 
of  it,  <:ave  for  .n  time  a'violent  shock  to  this  j>r<is- 
perity;  but  tlie  natural  advautages  «f  this  favoured 
hmdwaddaoMciAilta  laaaav  am  a»  grtafc  ft 
disaster:  and  it  appears  certain  that  Campania  eoi^ 
tiooed  down  to  the  very  close  of  the  Western  Empira 
to  be  one  sf  the  moik  llewiririB|(  and  pupubua  p>o» 
vinces  of  Italy. 

According  to  the  division  of  AngtistuK,  Camjfonia 
together  with  Ijitinm  constituted  the  First  Region 
of  It.ily  (I'ltn.  iii.  .'>);  but  at  a  later  period,  {JTohably 
under  Hadrian,  lkne%'entum,  witii  the  extensive 
territory  dependent  on  it,  and  apparently  the  other 
ciiK'.s  of  the  Hirpini  also,  were  annexed  to  ('.an\- 
;  {lania;  while,  on  tlic  otlier  hand,  llie  name  wems  to 
have  gradually  been  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  First 
Regi'tn  of  Augustus.  Ilenoc  wc  find  the  **  Civi- 
tatcs  Campaniae,"  as  given  in  the  Lilicr  Colonianim 
(p.  229),  including  nil  the  cities  of  Ijitium,  and 
\  tho«j  of  .Suiiiiiain  and  the  Hirpini  also;  ainl  th« 
Itineraries  place  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  tho 
side  of  Apulia,  between  Kquus  Tntiens  and  Aecae. 
(/^m.  Ant.  p.  Ill;  I  tin.  llU-r.  p.  610.)  This 
Latter  extension  of  the  tenn  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  generally  adopted  :  we  find  Samnium 
generally  separated  from  Campania  for  adnnnis- 
trative  purposes  (Trtb.  Poll.  Teiricut,  24 ;  Not. 
Dign.  it  ifl^  MX  end  the  name  was  certainly 
retained  hi  common  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Campania  appears  to  have  come  into  ge^ 
neral  use  as  synonymoos  with  tlie  whole  of  the  Flisl 
Region  of  Angnstna,  ao  as  to  have  completely  nn-' 
perseded  that  ef  Latium;  and  ultimately,  by  a 
cluinge  anakgoos  to  what  we  fmd  in  several  other 
instances,  came  to  designate  Latium  exchuivetg^  or 
the  country  round  Rome,  which  retains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  appellation  of  La  Cavijuupui  di  Ruma. 
The  exact  period  and  progress  of  the  change  cannot 
be  traced ;  it  waa  certainly  completed  in  the  tfme  of 
the  Lombards  ;  but  on  the  I'ahnla  rentingeriana 
Campania  already  extends  from  tlie  Tiber  to  the 
Sihrns.  (Tab.  Pent.;  P.  Disc  n.  17;  Pellegrini, 
IHscorn  dtlla  CamjHinin,  vol.  i.  p.  4.5 — 85.) 

Aadeot  writers  have  leil  as  scaroely  any  in^ 
fonnatim  ooneeming  the  natiflnd  ehanurteristioa  or 
hahit.s  of  t!ie  ( ',iui]x<nians  durinp  the  period  of  their 
existence  as  an  indiependent  people,  with  the  except 
tion  of  vagne  dechunatkms  ounce  ruing  their  hizmy* 
But  a  fact,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  accounts 
of  their  nnwarliko  and  efl'eminato  habits,  is,  that  we 
find  Campanians  estsnsively  employed  as  menmaiy 
troojis.  csjict  ially  by  the  desjffjts  of  Sicily.  Here 
they  iirst  appear  as  early  as  n.  c.  410,  in  tiie  ser- 
vice of  the  CarthaginhmB  (Diod.  xin.  44— 6S),  and 
were  aftcrwanls  of  material  .assistance  to  the  elder 
Dionysios.  But,  not  satisfied  with  serving  as  men 
meroenariea,  they  established  themselves  in  the  two 
cities  of  Aetna  and  Eiililla,  of  which  they  held  pos- 
session for  a  k)ug  period.  (Id«  xiv.  9,  58,  xvi.  62.) 
Again  the  nereoaries  in  the  aerrioe  ef  Agathodes, 
who  rendered  thcm.selves  so  fermidabk  under  the 
name  of  Mamertincs  [Mambbxiiii],  were  in  grsal 
part  of  Campaidan  orQiitt.  It  is  engnhur  that  we 
find  these  inercennries,  in  the  cases  of  F.ntella  and 
Messana,  repeating  {>recisely  Uie  same  treacherous 
•condoek  hy  whkh  the  Samnites  had  erii^nBUy  made 
timiMlffM  naiten  ef  Ci^piia;  and  avn  a  Oai»* 
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the  sauM  crime,  and  posaeased  itoclf  of  Kliegiuin  by 
the  meMrin  ef  the  iBhabitanta.  (Diod.  xsiL  Fr. 
1,2;  l)ktaja.x\x.  I.  Fr.  Mii.)  It  is  probable,  horn' 
ever,  as  obeerved  bj  NiebuUr,  that  Uieae  funnidable 
nwroenaries  were  not  exdaairel^  mfivea  of  Cam- 
j^iiiia,  l(Ut  wero  reiniitwl  nho  from  tlic  Sainnitrs 
and  other  tribes  of  babeUian  and  Oacaa  origiu. 
(NMwhr,  vol.  Hi.  ^  lis,  note  SU.) 

In  other  respects  the  CamfKuiians,  from  their 
being  so  tnizcd  »  nwe,  had  probably  less  marked 
peenuaritiee  of  ehwacter  tlum  the  fiMmntee  er 
Ktniscniis.  The  work*  of  art  tliscoycred  in  Cam- 
pania, with  tlie  exception  trf  euch  aa  belong  to  a 
Me  period  and  ihcpir  m  Bomn  ioflaMMe,  are  ahiKwt 
•iclusivi  ly  (Irei-k.  The  GlMk  coins  of  Nola,  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  painted  vases  dincuTcred  there 
io  enomeiis  nmnlien,  and  which  ara  idl  ef  the 
jitirest  On-ek  style,  prove  that  this  iiifhi'?nce  was  hy 
no  nieaiiii  cuutined  to  iJie  cities  on  the  coast.  On 
the  other  hand  the  inseripllenB  are  ahnost  ail  either 
Latin  or  O.-caii,  and  tlie  wrifinpi  on  the  walls  of 
Poinpeii  prove  tikat  the  latter  language  continaed  in 
use  down  tn  a  late  period.  It  ia  eertaialj  tme,  as 
Nichnhr  ohsenes  (vol.  i.  p.  76),  tint  we  fiiul  no 
trace  among  existing  rcmaina  of  the  period  of  Etru»- 
can  mhy  thoa|^  tUs  ctrcunutance  is  hardly  suflB* 
dant  to  warrant  ns  in  adopting  tlic  views  nf  that 
Ustorian  and  rejecting  altogetlier  the  hi.stoncal  ac- 
0oants  of  the  Etnuran  dominion  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  prineij^I  natural  features  of  ('ainp.uiia  have 
been  alreaily  described.  It«  only  con>iderable  river 
is  the  VcLTiTRiit!8,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Samniuin,  and  enters  Campania  near  Venafmm  ;  it 
traverses  the  whole  of  tlic  fertile  plain  of  Capua,  and 
Ibnnad  the  limit  between  the  **Ag«r  Campanns," 
the  ]>rnfior  territory  of  Capua,  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Ager  l  aiemus  on  the  N.  It  is  a  deep  and  rapid 
stream,  on  which  account  Cssilinain,  as  conunaoding 
the  princijAal  hridge  over  it,  must  have  been  in  nil 
times  a  jwiint  of  imjwrtance.  The  Linis,  which 
orighially  tMniii  .i  tlie  booiiduy  (rf  Canijania  on  the 
was  by  the  sultseqnent  extension  of  Latium  in- 
doded  wholij  in  that  coontry,  and  cannot  therefore 
he  reckoned  a  Oampanian  river.  Between  the  two 
was  the  S.wn.  a  amall  and  slnggiah  stream  ipijfer 
Saw,  Suit.  Silr.  iv.  3.  66;  ITm.  s.  9)  stUl 
called  the  .Sarong,  which  has  its  month  little  more 
than  two  miles  N.  of  that  of  tlie  Vultomnjs.  A  linr 
miles  8.  of  the  same  river  is  the  Clonics,  in  ancient 
tiuMS  a  more  cnmJderable  stream,  but  the  waters  of 
wlueh  have  been  now  diverted  into  an  artihcial 
cliannel  or  canal  called  the  Lagno.  The  month  of 
this  is  aboat  10  miles  from  that  of  a  small  ^tream 
•erring  as  the  outlet  of  the  Logo  di  Patria  (the 
Uiema  Palos),  which  appcan  to  hare  been  called 
in  ai!«  ient  times  the  river  I.iiF.itM  h.  (Liv.  xxxii. 
29;  StKsh.  T.  S43.)  Tiie  Skbbtuu8  or  Skbr- 
tiiis,  whieh  bathed  the  waBs  of  Neapolis,  can 
I*  no  other  than  the  trifling  stre;un  that  flows  under 
the  Ponte  dMa  JiaddaloM,  a  little  to  the  £.  of  the 
■wdem  dljr  of  Jfaple*,  and  fa  tbenoe  connnonij 
known  aa  the  Fiume  delta  Maddalena.  The 
which  is  mentioned  as  flowing  not  far 
Ihn  the  fbot  of  VesnrlnB  (Ltr.  Tiii.9:  Viet.  A  Vir. 
/It  16,  28).  if  it  lie  not  identical  \vitli  the  pn  ced- 
tagf  most  have  been  a  rarj  small  stream,  and  all 
tmee  of  it  fa  lest  The  Sarnos,  stall  caDed  Sarno, 
whkh  rj-<,-,  at  tlie  TkiI  of  the  AjH-iinines  near  the 
Diodein  city  ot  Samo,  between  Mola  and  NocerOf  is 
■  mm  rawMimiMi  ifraam.  snif  ntwi  thm  -phirh  if 


the  rich  plain  on  the  S.  fif  Mt.  Vesnvius  (qtiae  rigat 
aeqnora  tiamua,  Virg.  Aeu.  viL  s'M).  The  paucity 
ef  rivvn  hi  Osmpuifa  fa  ewhig  ta  the  pandiar 
nature  of  the  volcanic  soil  which,  aa  Pliiqr  obatm*, 
allawi  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  aunetUldlng 
moantains  to  percolate  gradually,  wiUiMt  either 
.irrt  MiTig  them, or  lie«-omiflg  Htwirted  widi  icist«r» 
(l-hri.  xviii.  U.  S.29.) 

The  principal  nHMBtainsef  Campania  hare abeady 
been  notintl.  The  ann  of  {],'■  Apennines  whieh 
separates  the  two  (iulfo  of  J^'ajile*  aad  Saiemo,  and 
rises  aho«a  CatlMmmv  te  a  hdfEht  of  near  5000 
feet,  was  called  in  ancient  tin>es  the  Mons  LactA^ 
RiLS  (Casekid.  Aji>.  xL  10),  from  its  abundant  pa»* 
turss,  which  behaq^  ta»  the  nsighbearnft  town  of 
Stabiac,  anil  win-  much  frequented  by  invalids  for 
medical  purposes.  [SrABlAlcj  ^veral  of  the 
minor  Iiilb  beknging  to  thevdeanfe  group  of  wUcb 
Mt.  Gaums  was  the  principal,  were  known  hy  dis- 
tingtiiahing  names,  among  which  tliose  of  the  Cuixia 
Lkitoooasiw  beMreen  PntedH  and  Meapolfa(PKnL 
xviii.  U.S.  29).  and  the  Moss  Paisii.yits  in  the 
unmediate  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  city,  have 
Men  preaerreD  hf  xw. 

C:\injanja  contains  several  fmall  lakes,  of  which 
the  lake  AvEiiMt's  is  a  volcanic  basin,  in  the  deep 
hollow  of  a  crater;  the  rest  are  mere  stagnant  pooto 
formed  by  the  accnmtilation  of  sand  on  the  pea 
shore  preventing  tlte  outflow  of  the  waters.  Such 
were  ttw  LmnA  PAt.ini,  near  the  town  of  the 
Nime  name,  now  called  the  Lapo  di  rntrin  ;  and 
the  AcilERUSIA  PAl.r.s,  now  Logo  di  Futuro,  a 
little  to  the  S>  of  Cumae.  The  Lucrine  Lake 
(Lacus  LtXRisrs)  wa.<«,  in  fact,  merely  a  y>ortion 
of  the  sea  shut  in  by  a  narrow  dike  or  bar,  ap- 
parently of  nrtificial  OoiNtruction ;  similar  to  the  part 
of  tlie 'port  of  Miaenaavwhieh  fa  new  called  the 
Mart  Morto. 

The  prineipal  fahads  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
Armaria,  Puochyta,  and  Catreae,  have  already 
been  noticed.  Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
islets,  most  of  them,  indeed,  ntera  nckSf  of  which 
the  names  have  been  recorded  in  oonseqnence  of  their 
proximity  to  the  flourishing  towns  of  Puteoli  and 
Neapolis.  The  principal  of  these  is  Nehis,  still 
called  Nutidu,  opposite  the  extremity  of  the  Mons 
Pau.Mly{ms;  itself  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
«*hich  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  still  retained 
some  traces  of  its  former  activity.  (Lucan.  vi.  90.) 
Mroaris,  called  by  Statins  Meuaua,  appears  te 
be  the  rock  now  occujMed  by  the  Ca$tel  dtW  Uoro, 
close  to  Naples;  while  the  two  islets  mentioned  by 
the  same  poet  as  Umoe  and  Euploea  (Stat.  Sih. 
iii.  1,  149)  are  snp|»osetl  to  be  two  rocks  between 
Nitida  and  the  aiyoining  headfand,  called  SeogU» 
del  LaamtUf  and  Is  Oajola.  [NsAraus.]  SanA 
of  the  Snxnntine  Promontory,  and  facing  the  Gulf 
of  Poeadoaia  Ifa  some  detadied  and  pietaiesque 
rocks,  a  ahart  Atanee  from  the  shere,  whidi  w«la 
known  as  the  Sikkm  .s.\k  Insi  lae,  or  tha  lafanda 
of  the  Sirens;  they  are  now  called  14  GaUi, 

The  towns  and  dties  of  Campanfa  tnay  be  briefly 
enumerated.  1.  Iteginning  from  the  frontier  of 
Latiam  and  proceediuK  akaig  the  coast  were,  Yiii> 
TimirirM  at  the  nwnUi  of  the  lieer  «f  tha  same 
n.-ime,  Literntm,  and  Ci'Mae  ;  Mlskni  m  adjohiing 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  immediately 
within  it  Bavu,  Baiab,  and  Pimtotv,  originally 
c«lled  by  the  Greeks  Dicaoarchia.  From  thence 
proceeding  round  the  shores  of  the  Crater  were  tiie 
flqarfaWng  toiraa  4t  JUaifouM,  HBwnniAntin^ 
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FoMmEiT,  STAnAB,  nd  Smnuarnm;  besides 

which  Wf  fii).l  riifiitioii  nf  Ilrtina,  now  Rffitui,  at 
the  fout  of  Mu  Vesaviiu  (I'lin.  Kp.  xx.  16),  and 
Aeqw,  stSl  calU  JByaa,  a  ▼illage  mw  Fmd,  aboat 

half  war  betwwn  Stabiae  and  Sarrentnin.  (SiL 
Jul.  V.  464.)  Neither  of  these  two  last  j<la«^ 
naked  aa  towns;  tbej  were  included  among  the 
popaloos  rilla;."^  '>r  riW  that  lined  the  (thoix's  uf  this 
beaatiful  bav,  the  namea  ot'  iiiobt  uf  which  are  lost 

to  IM. 

2.  In  the  interior  of  the  jimvinre.  \.  of  tlie  Vtil- 
tornus  were:  VtXAKKLM  in  the  \x\i\*-v  valley  of  the 
Valttinras,  the  most  northerly  ir.y  i  f  CampMiia, 
iKirderinjj  on  Latiutn  and  Satnniuni;  l  i  am  m  nt  the 
foot  of  the  rootuitain*  of  the  Si<iicini  and  Aurunci; 
til'KHHA  on  the  op[■o^it«*  slope  of  the  saoM  gnmp, 
and  (^Ai.Ks  on  the  Via  I^tina  Ix-tween  Tcanum  and 
Casiiiniua.  In  the  same  district  mo&t  be  pUmi 
TbSBOIA,  probably  near  tlie  foot  of  Moos  Calli* 
coin,  and  Forum  Popiui,  ahw)  of  uncertain  nte. 
Urbaxa,  where  Solla  had  eKtablisbed  a  oolooj,  lay 
en  the  Appian  Way  Iwtifwn  Sinaeua  and  Casi- 
limm  ;  aiid  Caedia,  a  mere  village  uicidentaliy 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  s.  8),  on  the  same  road, 
6  niilcis  fn>m  Sinuessa.  Aurl'MCA,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  people  of  that  iiaiiM|  had  caaaed  to 
esist  at  a  very  early  period. 

3.  S.  of  the  Vultumus  were  Casiunum  (im- 
mediately ou  that  river),  Capca^  Cauitia,  Atkixa, 
AcERRAB,  SvttMtTLA,  NoLA,  Abbxla,  and  Nv- 
CKRIA,  called,  for  diMinrtion's  isake,  Alfatkrxa. 
Tin  Ola  of  Taaiania,  which  had  already  oeaaed  to 
esist  fai  tha  tmw  of  Pliny  (iii.  5.  a.  9)  it  iHwIIf 
unknown,  xs  well  tk»  that  of  HyrIUII  V  HtEDIA,  a 
city  known  only  from  its  ooins. 

4.  In  the  territory  of  the  PlCKKTun  (which,  as 
already  obgor\'ed,  wa«  romprisal  in  Campania  in  the 
official  desiKnatian  of  the  province),  trara:  Sauui- 
Mtm  and  Marciha  on  the  eoaat  of  the  PioaidoBiaa 
Gulf,  and  I'm  KNTiA  in  the  interior,  on  the  little 
river  still  called  BiceiUmo.  Eburi  ^Eboli),  though 
■itnated  on  the  N.  ride  of  the  Snaraa,  is  muSf^hj 
Pliny  to  Larania.    (Plin.  iii.  1 1.  .<!.  l.'i.) 

Cam{iania  was  traversed  by  the  Appian  Way,  the 
Kieatart  Uffa  road  of  Italy:  thia  had,  indeed,  fai  ita 
ori;:in:il  (■on>tni(  tinti  by  Appius  CInn<lius,  been 
carried  only  from  Ituuie  to  Capua;  the  period  at 
which  it  was  extended  firani  thenoe  to  Benerentam 
i.s  nnn  rt.iin,  btit  tlii.'*  rould  linnily  have  taken  plare 
before  the  tlose  of  the  Sauuiite  Warn.  £VlA  Ai*riA.J 
This  road  led  direct  from  Knneeaa  (the  hst  cily  in 
L.itium).  whetv  it  quittwl  the  s^i  ^llo^e.  to  Ca>i- 
linuni,  and  thenc«  to  Capua;  fruin  whence  it  was 
continued  throu);h  Calatia  and  Oandiom  (in  tlie 

Saiiinif)'  t'-rritory)  t<>  Ueneventinn.  It  enten-d  the 
Cani^iaaiun  teiTit«<ry  at  a  bridge  over  the  little  river 
Savo,  8  tiiilcs  from  Sinuettsa,  called  from  tilia  cir- 
COntstnnce  the  Pons  C:ini|Kum.s.  (Itin.  liter,  p.  Gl  1 ; 
Tab.  J'lUt.)  ihe  V  ia  Ijitina,  another  very  ancient 
anil  iin[mrlant  line  of  road,  entered  Caui{iiuiia  from 
the  N.  and  proreeded  from  C'asinuin  in  I,.itiarn  by 
Teautum  and  Calen  to  Casihnuin,  wlu  ie  it  fell  into 
the  Via  Ap]na.  The  line  of  road,  which  pr(x;ei>dtHl 
in  a  southerly  direction  from  fajiua  by  Xola  and 
Kuccria  to  Salernum,  was  a  jwrt  of  tiie  ^reat  hi;:h 
road  from  Itomc  to  Kliepium,  which  is  stranitely 
called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoniniu  the  Via  Appia. 
An  iuM-ription  kUH  extant  records  the  construction 
ef  this  line  of  road  from  Capua  to  Rhenium,  but  tlie 
name  of  its  author  unfortunately  lost,  thou(;h  it  is 
probable  that  be  was  a  praetor  of  the  name  of  Po^pi- 
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lias.   (Tonm  Popiul]    Bendes  thia,  another 

roaii.  piren  in  the  Tabula,  led  direct  fmni  Capua 
to  NeapulLs,  and  from  thoice  by  Herculanenm  and 
Pompeii  to  Noceria,  where  it  jobied  the  precedini:: 
while  another  bninch  ijuitted  it  at  Pinni*ii  :uid 
followed  the  shores  of  tbe  bay  thruugh  btabiae  \o 
Surrentum. 

Lastly,  another  creat  rood,  which  as  we  learn 
from  i>utiua  (6Wr.  iv.  3)  wa.<«  constmcted  by  the 
emperor  Domitiaa,  prooee«if^i  alone  the  coast  fnjca 
Sinuessa  to  Cuniae,  and  thence  by  Puteoli  to  Niri- 
jjolij^.  Thert^  is  no  doubt,  frtnn  the  riouriaiun^ 
ondition  of  Campania  under  the  Roman  Empire^ 
that  all  the>p  pads  continued  in  u.^  down  to  a  late 
period.  Milcntune^  aiid  othvr  inscriptioas  attest 
their  succesaive  re»torations  from  the  retf(n  of  Trajan 
to  that  of  Valentinian  HI.  (Mommacai /Mer.Ae^ 
pp.340,  341.) 

CoQoeroing  the  topopvphy  ef  Campania,  see 
Pellefrrini,  htM-orsi  dfUn  Campamia  Felice  (2  vols. 
4to.  Napuli,  1771).  who  is  much  superior  to  the 
common  mn  uf  Italian  topofrraphers.  His  authority 
is  for  the  most  part  foUofwed  by  Romanelli.  (TVgw* 
praJUt  fstorica  del  Reffua  di  Napoli,  voL  iii.) 

There  exist  coins  with  the  name  of  the  Cam- 
panians  and  Greek  legends  (KAMnANHNX  bat 
moat  of  these  belong  to  the  Campaniaos  wIm  mn 
settled  in  Sicily  at  Entella  and  other  citiea.  Then 
are,  however,  ailver  coiaa  with  the  inecriptian 
KAMHANO  (or  sometunea  KAmiANO),  wMeh 
certainly  belong  to  Campania,  and  were  pn>bably 
struck  at  Capua.  (Eckhel,  A'«m.  Vei.  J  need  p.  19; 
IftUineen,  Nmdm.  ife  rrtaUe,  p.  1 40.)   [  B.  R  B.] 

CAMPI  I..\P,0|:IX1.    [Campi  Pin.Kt;R.\Ei.] 

CAMPl  MACKICHa«|ielK4«i«iN,S}trab.),api«:e 
in  Cisalpine  Ganl,  on  the  Via  Aemtlia,  ^ 
cium  and  Mntiiia.  .'^tmb»  speaks  of  it 
town  (v.  p.  216),  where  a  great  fiur  (wifpifui) 
was  hdd  every  year:  and  Varro  nocieea  it  aa  the 
s(  cue  of  a  l;»r;,'e  cattlo  .and  she«'p  fair,  the  neiirb- 
bouring  pbuns  being  indeed  among  the  most  cele- 
brated b  Italy  (br  the  esoellenee  of  their  wool. 
(Varr.  ii.  Pracf.;  Colum.  vii.  2.  §  3.)  But  this 
iair  appears  to  have  fallen  into  dUuw  soon  after; 
for  a  einiona  inacripdon,  dieoovered  at  Herenhmeam, 
date4i  in  \.  i>.  56,  speaks  of  it  having  then  ce;LMxl 
to  be  held,  so  that  the  buildings  adapted  for  it  were 
fidkn  bto  decay,  and  die  pbise  waa  beoome  mdn- 
habitetl.  (On-Il. /nser.  311.5;  Cavedoni,  .Varmi 
Modem$i,  p.  60.)  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
there  never  waa  properiy s  lovnof  the  naoee,  but 
merely  a  collection  of  buildinirs  for  the  {"'iqKiMis  of 
the  fair.  The  name  of  the  Campi  Macri  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  extensive  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
A["  nninc^,  e.xtcndinj:  alonj:  the  Via  Aeniili:i  fri»m 
Muliiia  to  Parnta.  I  hey  are  repeatedly  mcniiouod 
in  this  sense  by  Livy  during  the  wars  of  the  Itomana 
with  the  I.ipirijin.s,  who  at  that  time  still  held 
»os>ion  of  the  mountains  immediately  adjoining. 
(Liv.  xlL  18,  xlv.  12.)  CdnmeUa  afao  epeaks  of 
the  "  Macri  cain|-i,"  not  a.s  a  particular  spot,  but  a 
tract  of  country  aUiut  Panna  and  Mutina.  (K,JL 
vii.  2.  §  3.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  viiIa|;o  of 
^/llf/r«da,  on  the  l«inks  of  the  Secchia.  n\»,n\  8 
niile.s  from  Mmltiut.  retain.s  some  traces  of  the  an- 
cient name    ((\ive«loni, /.  c.  02.)       [K.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  PllI.lXlKAKI  (Ttt  ♦\«7pa:a  w«8i'a) 
was  the  name  ^ivcu  by  the  (.in-elui  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  Camp.ania,  especially  those  in  the  iHigli> 
bourhivid  of  t'umae.  The  oripn  of  the  name  was 
probably  connected  with  the  voloaoic  phenomena  uf 
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th*  nripli^ionrin?  countn',  wliirh  pave  risp  to  tlic 
fable  of  the  piants  ht-infj  bnriod  fK-iie.ith  it  (Strnb.  v. 
pt  245;  Diod.  v.  71),  though  othm  dfrivi-il  it  from 
the  frequent  wars  of  which  this  jwrt  of  Italy  was  in 
early  times  the  ,  no,  on  arroniit  cf  ifx  jrreat  fer- 
tility, (i'ol.  iii.  91;  iknb.  t  c.)  Pliny  ron»i<Jers 
the  PhlfUTawii  plains  of  tb«  OrMks  lobe  synony- 
ITiwiv  with  what  were  oall.  J  in  his  tirm'  tl>e  Campi 
Laiiuuini,  or  Lauuiuab;  bat  tlie  latter  term  «p- 
pcan  to  have  hnA  m  limitad  tnd  local  sieaifiM- 
tioii,  U-iiinr  rnnfined,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  part 
of  the  }>lain  bounded  bj  th«  two  high  road*  leMling 
respectively  fnm  Camae  and  fram  Pnteoli  toCnpna. 
(riin.  iii.  5.  s.  9,  xviii.  11.  a.  29.)  The  Creek 
ti.iiTie,  on  the  other  hrmd,  was  pn^bly  never  a  local 
tonii,  but  w:vs  .ipid;.  .!  witliuiit  dborlmlnalioii  to  the 
■whole  ii(iL'hh"Uih'">il  nt  ("nin.-^e.  Ht'nre  Siliiis 
Italieus  t  alis  the  U.ay  nf  l{ai.ve  and  riit.-nii  "  I'hle- 
frrai-i  .sinus"  (viii.  540),  and  in  another  pass.nije 
(xii.  143),  he  distinctly  connects  the  le^reiid  of  tlie 
Ph^craean  giants  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
the  I   r  I'll  \  nil  ani  or  Snlj'iiftirn.        [E.  H.  U.] 

CAMi'i  iUiU'DlU  or  CAMPUS  RAU'DILS,  a 
plain  in  Cisalfiind  Clanl,  wliidi  was  the  scene  of  the 
irri-.it  victory  of  M  riu-t  :md  Calulus  over  the  Cimbri, 
in  B.C  101.  But  though  this  battle  was  one  of  Um 
moat  meroorable  and  dcdriva  in  tin  Roman  annala, 
the  ihi,'  when  it  ifaafinght  is  twj  impttftetly 
des'ifimted. 

Floras  and  Vdldiis,  who  baw  pwaentiJ  to 

M  the  name  of  the  actual  battle  field  ("in  i>a- 
laotisiamo,  quem  Kaudium  vucant,  campu,"  Flor. 
liL  S.  §  14;  **  in  eampis,  qnibos  nomen  erat  Ran- 
dHa,**  VdL  Pat.  ii.  12;  Viet.  (It  y'ir.  Itt.  67), 
nfibrd  no  cine  to  itjt  situation.  Unx-<iu.<«,  who  haj 
described  the  action  in  more  detail  (v.  16),  leaves  us 
wholly  in  the  dark  a.s  to  its  hxality.  I'lutarth, 
without  int  ntionini:  the  name  of  the  |articular  sjxrt, 
which  luid  been  chosen  by  M.ariii9  as  the  field  of 
battle,  calls  it  the  plain  alxnit  X'erndlae  (jh  wtZiov 
ri  vffX  B<p«c»AAat,  I'lut.  Mar.  25).  There  is  no 
reason  to  reject  this  statement,  though  it  is  impae- 
•iUe  for  OS,  b  our  total  ignorance  of  the  drcum- 
Btanees  of  the  campaign,  to  explain  what  shoold 
have  dniwTi  the  (lauls  from  the  banks  of  the  Atbesis, 
where  they  defeated  Catolos  not  long  before,  to  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Verceflaa.  Many  anthoni  have 
reverthele><(  rejected  riiitarrh".i  evidence,  and  snj>- 
|K«ed  the  battle  to  have  taken  place  in  the  neigb- 
banrhood  of  Verona.  IVAnville  woaM  transfer  it  to 
lihii,  a  small  town  about  10  miles  KW*of  Milan, 
but  this  is  not  less  incompatible  with  the  positive 
teatfawnj  of  Plutarch;  and  there  is  eveiy  reason  to 
believe  that  the  liattle  wa.s  actually  fou^'ht  in  the 
great  plain  between  Verccilae  and  Novoria,  botUMled 
by  the  Seria  «a  tha  and  by  tha  Afogiia  oo 
the  E. 

According  to  Walckcnaer,  a  part  of  this  plain  is 
still  called  tha  PtvH  if  iB^,  and  a  »mn]|  stream 
that  traverses  it  h-  ars  the  name  of  Rorfffin,  which  is, 
howeTer,  a  cominuii  aji|x'llation  of  many  streams  in 
Lombardy.  About  half  way  between  rercf//i  and 
Mortara,  is  a  large  village  called  RMo  or  liMio. 
CHover  was  the  first  to  point  oat  this  as  the  proliable 
site  of  the  Kaudii  Campi :  the  point  has  been  fully 
discossed  bj  Walckenaer  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  Um 
3fimairt»  de  tAcadtmh  de$  imterfyliom  (2d  se- 
rif-, v.d  vi.  p.  .161 — .'J73;  see  also  Cliiver.  ftol. 
p.  235 ;  i>'Anvillc,  Geoffr.  A  M.  &  411).    [ £.  H.  B.  J 

CAMPI  VETERES.  a  place  in  Lveaais,  which, 
acoordliv  to  Livj  (zxr.  16),  was  the  nal  sesns  sf 
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I  the  death  of  Tib.  Scni|)roniu.s  Gracchus  daring  the 
I  S^ond  I'unie  War  (n.  r.  212),  thoQgh  Other  an- 
nali.st.s  tranNl'i  rn'd  it  to  the  b;irk>  nf  the  rulor,  nc;ir 
;  Itencventnm.  He  irives  u^  no  furtiier  ilue  to  its 
situation  than  the  va^nic  exprefv^ion  "in  Lucajiis:" 
ami  it  Is  impossible  to  fi.\  it  with  afiy  rertninty.  The 
re^emblanco  of  name  alone  h-as  le<l  Im  al  to|»o;;raplieni 
to  ju'^.'.igTi  it  to  a  place  called  Viefri,  in  the  motm- 
tains  between  Potema  and  the  valley  of  the  Taaagro. 
(RomanelK.  vol.  I  p.  4.18.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

CA.MIM  )I)r'NUM  (KaneOoww),  a  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Kstiones  in  Vtnddida.  It  was  si* 
tnated  on  the  mad  fimm  Brigantlnm  to  Angnsta  Vin- 
delicorum,  aiMl  i.s  identified  with  the  m<idern  Ken^ 
IcHj  on  tlH2  river  flier.  (l*tol.  ii.  13.  §  3;  llin.  Ant. 
p.  258;  Vim 8.  Mogul  c.  18  )  [L.  R.] 

CAMPO'NF.  a  pef.].],-  nf  .A-piifanii  (I'lin.  iv. 
19),  f4«rhaj«  in  the  valley  of  CmM^/on  in  the  i/i- 
gorre.  [G.  L.1 

CAMr.SA.  [Cro^s.sea.] 
CAMIM  S  DIO.MKDIS  [CANfSUM.] 
("A.Mri  S  FOKNUTI.A'UII  S.  [TAMUCtk] 
CAMIM  S  JLNCA'HirS.  [Kmi-oimak.] 
CA.MIT  S  .SPAKTA  HII  S.  [Caiithai.o  Nova.] 
CAMI'I  .s  STKI.LA'TIS.    [Cai-i  a.] 
CAMP  YLU.S.  a  tributary  of  the  Achdoos,  flowing 
from  Dolopia.    f  Aciikixhis.]  , 

CAMlT.onr  NUM.  [C.i.oNi.v.]  f>,^/yj- 
CAMU'^il  (Ko^^iwet), an  Alpine  i'e<i^le,'^nlo  in- 
habited  the  valley  of  theOlfius  ((><//iV>).  from  the 
central  rli;iin  of  the  llhaeli.in  Alps  to  the  luad  nf  the 
Lacus  bcbinus  {Logo  d'  fteo).  i  bis  valley,  which 
is  sHO  called  the  Val  Camonhn,  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  .Mps,  bt  itiL'  above 
6U  miles  in  lenj^th.  Pliny  tells  u.s  that  the  Camuni 
were  a  tribe  of  Engancan  race;  while  Stnbo  redtoiiS 
them  anumi:  the  Hhaetiam. 

The  name  of  the  Camuni  aj-j^ars  among  the 
Alpine  tribes  who  were  reduccji  to  subjection  hjr 
Auiruhtns:  after  which  the  inhabitants  <if  nil  these 
valleys  were  attached,  us  dcjAndcnts,  to  the  miirh- 
bouring  towns  of  (Jallia  Tninsjuwlana  ("  finitimis 
attributi  mnnicipiis,"  I'lin.  iii.  20.  s.  24 :  Strab. 
iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20).  At  a  later  period, 
however,  the  Camoni  appear  to  have  founed  a 
separate  oommonttj  of  their  own,  sod  we  find 
mention  in  inscriptioas  of  the  **  Res  PtaUica  Ca- 
munorum."  (Or.  II.  ftuicr.  652,  3789.)  In  the  later 
division  of  the  provinces  they  came  to  be  included  in 
Rhaetia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMUNLOnr'Nl'M,  in  Britain,  mcntit^ntiJ  by 
Ptolemy  as  a  town  of  the  firigantes.  Identified— 
though,  prhaps,OD  iQsafldentgfooBds — hf  Honlcjr 
with  the  Cambodiuiam  of  tbs  ftinsrar}-.  [Camho- 
Dl'NUM.J  [R.  0.  L.] 

OAMA  (Kcwo).  1.  A  village  of  Galilee,  the 
scene  of  onr  LordV  firxt  niii-nrle.  (5.  John,  ii.)  A 
village  of  thi.s  name  in  (jalile«  is  mentioned  by  .To> 
sepbos,  as  hi^  temponuy  0aee  of  nwidcncc  during 
hi."*  command  in  that  conntry,  and  his  notices  of  it 
apjiejir  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  far  distant  from 
Seppliori.s.  (  Vita,  §  16,  seq.)  The  vilhige  of  Ktphr 
Kentui,  1^  hour  >«K.  of  Nazareth,  is  pointed  out  to 
motlcrn  travellers  as  the  representative  of  "  Cana  of 
Galilee;"  but  it  ajijican*  that  this  tradition  can  be 
traced  back  no  further  than  the  16th  oentoiy.  An 
earlier,  and  probably  mora  antheotio  tradition,  ear* 
rent  during  the  jicrial  of  the  < ' ruNiides,  af^ipw  it  to 
a  site  3  miles  noMrtit  of  Sepplioris  on  the  north  of  a 
iertils  pUin,  now  called  d-BUbrnf;  when,  a  litUs 
esitor  jr^ArircM^ansliDfiniDd  Mahillade 
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ruins  of  an  extensive  villacre,  to  which  a  wavering 
and  uiK  crtain  l<x'al  tradition  gives  the  nnmo  of 
Kana.   (Uobinsoo,  ^.  i&  ui.  p.  204— 807.) 

2.  There  appears  to  havs  been  annther  Yflbm«  of 
this  name  not  far  from  Jericho,  win  le  tiic  army  of 
Antiochos  Dionjsas  perished  with  banger  after  their  | 
deftat  bf  the  Arabs  (Joscplt.  B.  J,t4.%  7,  oomp.  | 
Ant.  xiii.  15.  §  1),  and  where  Herod  the  Great  was 
encanined  in  bis  war  with  Antigooua.  (B.J.L  17. 
§5.)  [G.W.] 

CANAAN  [Pai-akstina.] 

CANA£  (Ki^ai:  Eth,  Vuwalos),  a  small  place 
Ibanded  hy  the  Loeri  of  CTinis  (Sinb.  p.  615)  in 
Aeolis,  op]»f»^itt'  to  the  most  soutliem  part  (if  I.oboj;, 
in  a  district  calicd  Canaoa.  The  di^trict  cxtemii'd 
aa  far  as  tbe  Arrrinuisac  islandjs  nortliwaid,  and  to 
the  promontory  risiuf;  above  them,  which  some  called 
A«$^  The  pbu:e  is  called  Cane  by  Mela  (i.  18). 
Pliny  meatkms  it  as  a  ruined  place  (r.  32) :  he 
alito  menliona  a  lirer  Caoaeos;  but  he  may  mean  to 
place  it  near  Pitane.  In  the  war  of  the  Bomans 
with  Antiochus  (b.  c.  190,  191),  the  Roman  fleet 
was  haded  up  at  Canae  for  tbe  winter,  and  pro- 
tected hf  %  ditdi  and  lampart  (Ut.  xxxvL  45, 
xxxvii.  8.) 

Mela  places  the  town  of  Cane  at  tbe  promontory 
Cane,  which  is  ft«t  meotkoed  bf  Heradotn*  (vii. 
42).  Till"  anny  nf  Xerxes,  on  the  march  from  5<ar- 
des  to  the  Hellespont,  crot«ed  tbe  Caicus,  and  leanng 
the  iDODDtun  of  Cane  on  the  left,  went  thi««if;h 
Alanu'us.  The  p>siti«in  itf  Cane  or  Canae,  as  Strabo 
(pp.  G 1 5,  581,  584)  calls  the  proinontorj-.  is,  accord- 
ing; to  him,  100  stadia  from  Kluoa,  and  Klaea  u  IS 
st  i  lia  fniin  llio  Caicus,  and  south  of  it;  and  he  says 
that  (  :uie  is  the  promontory  that  is  opjwsitc  to  Lcc- 
tnm,  the  northern  limit  of  Uie  Gnlf  of  Adramntiam, 
of  which  (Tulf  the  Gulf  of  Ebua  is  a  part  He  there- 
fore clearly  places  the  promontory  Cane  on  the  soath 
fciiie  of  the  Gnlf  of  Elaea.  In  another  passage  (p. 
581)  be  >ays,  "  From  Lectnm  to  tlie  riTer  Caicus^ 
and  the  (place)  called  Canae,  are  the  parts  abont 
Assus,  Adramyttiurn,  Atarrious,  and  Pitane.  and  the 
Klaeatic  Bay,  opposite  to  all  which  extends  the  island 
of  tbe  LeslnaaB.  Again,  he  says,  **  The  moantam 
(Cane  or  Canae)  is  surrounded  by  tin-  u^a.  on  the 
aonth  and  tbe  west;  on  tbe  east  is  the  level  of  tbe 
Caicos,  and  on  the  neitii  fa  the  Ehwitia.*  This  is 
.ill  very  confused;  for  the  Elacitis  is  south  of  the 
Caicua,  and  evt-n  if  it  eitcndeii  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  it  is  not  north  of  Canae,  unless  Canae  is  sooth 
of  Klafa.  Mi  ll,  whusc  ilc^criplion  is  fmm  'oufh  to 
north,  clearly  places  Cane  on  the  coa.«it  after  KLiea 
and  Pitane ;  Pliny  docs  the  same ;  and  Ptolemy's 
(v.  2)  Caenc  is  west  of  the  month  of  the  Caicus. 
'i  he  promontory  then  is  Cape  Coloni,  west  of  the 
month  of  the  Caicus.  ,Strab(/s  confusion  is  past  all 
explanation.  Ue  coald  not  have  bad  any  kind  of 
map,  nor  a  dear  conception  of  what  he  was  d»> 
sen  bin  L'. 

Cane  was  both  a  mountain  tract  and  a  promon- 
tory. The  eld  name  was  Aepa  (Asya),  as  Strabo 
rcfnark-i.  and  he  finds  fanlt  with  those  who  wrote  tho 
name  Aegft  (AFya),  as  if  it  was  connected  with  tbe 
name  "  f^t  *  (eemp.  Stepb. «.  Aiyt%  or  Aex  (Alt> 
Sfra!>o  says  that  the  ninnntain  (Cane)  is  of  no  pn-at 
extent,  but  it  inclines  towards  the  Aegean,  whence 
it  has  its  name;  afterwarda  tho  promontory  was 
called  Aef^a,  :ts  Saj-plio  fiays.  and  tin*  rest  was  Cane 
or  Canae.  S.e  the  note  in  Oroskund  s  btrabo  (vol.  ii. 
puGOl).  [G.L.3 

CAKABIA.  tFoBxmuTAs  Imn.AS.] 
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CANAS,  a  town  of  Lycia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(v.  27.  8. 28).  Tbe  site  is  not  known.  He  mnntiims 
it  out  before  Candjba.   [Cakdyha.]       [U.  L.1 

CANASIS  (Bavdortf,  Arrian,  Jnd.  29),  a  smau 
port  on  tht"  (•hare  of  Gednwia  to  which  tlie  Hi^-t  of 
Xearcbos  came.  Vincent  identities  it  with  a  small 
place  called  Tb.  The  ooontry  eeanas  to  have  hem 
then,  as  now,  rearly  deserted,  and  exposed  to  much 
suflfeiijig  from  droqgbt.  (Vincent,  Vogagc  of  A'eor- 
c*M,vol.L^S67.)  ^  [v.] 

CAX.\STR.\EUM  (KavatrrpaTov,  Kdvatrrfyof: 
Eth,  Kxwaarpaloi :  Cdpi"  I'aliun),  the  extreme 
point  of  tbe  peninsula  of  I'allene.  (tlerod.  vii.  123; 
Thnc.  iv.  110;  Strab.  vii.  p.  ApoIIon.  Rhod. 

i.  599;  rtol.  iii.  13;  Liv.  xliv.  11;  I'lin.  iv.  10; 
Pomp.  Mcl.  ii.  3.  $  1 ;  Leake,  NorUum  Oreece,  vd. 
iii.  p.  156.)  [E.  B.  .1.] 

CANATE  (Kaydrri,  Arrinn,  Ind.  29),  a  desert 
shore  of  Gedittsia,  the  next  station  to  Canasis  made 
by  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  Vincent,  by  some  iniE^e- 
nions  arjniments,  has  friven  reasons  for  suppoedng  it 
til'-  same  a.s  the  present  promontory  of  Goriiim. 
(Vincent,  Vojfogt  o/ Ntarckiu^  toL  i.  p.  269.  [V.j 

CANATHA  (Kdrafe).  In  Joeephns  {AnL  xr. 
5.  §  1),  Kava6a  is  a  varioiw  rcaJin^'  f.^r  Ktua,  and 
is  apparently  tbe  same  pUce  as  that  referred  to  in 
t  he  preceding  article.  In  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
War  (i.  19.  §  'J")  the  rciding  is  KacaOa  t^i  Ko{At;$ 
Svptas,  and  botli  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  23)  and  Pliny 
(v.  18)  mentiflQ  a  dtj  of  that  name  in  Codesjrria, 
which  the  htter  ndcou  amoi^  the  dtiea  of  the  De- 
cap<)lis.  [G.  W.] 

CAXCAKORUM  PROM.  [Ganoaki.] 

CAN  DACE  (Koi-SdvTj,  hid.  Char.  p.  ^).  a  town 
placed  by  Isidori'  in  A>ia.  Nolhin^;  is  known  alwut 
it,  nor  is  it  nit-ntioned  el.->ewhere.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
without  doubt  the  ^ame  as  Cotace  (Kotoxt;)  in  Pto- 
lemy (vi,  17.  §  8),  but  gives  no  reason  for  this  suppo- 
sition, which  is  a  mere  conjecture.  [V.] 

CANDAKA  (K<iy8f^:  £a.Kai4a^<(t).  a  plac* 
"  in  Paphlagonis,  thne  schoeni  fhmi  Gangra,  and  a 
village  Tharila."  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  Tlii>  is  a  tjUota* 
tion  from  some  geoi^pber,  and  it  is  worthy  of  nr«tioe 
that  the  distance  u  given  in  Mhoou.  Stephanas 
adds  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Hera  Caii.i.in  r.c 
As  tlie  bite  of  Gangra  is  known,  perhaps  Candora 
mav  be  diioovenri.  [G.  L.] 

CAXDARI  {Kiv^apot,  Ptol.  vL  12.  §  4),  a  trilw 
in  the  NW.  part  of  Jjpgdiana.  They  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  26)  ID  eoniiection  «ith  the  Chor.asmii; 
Imt  tiny  would  appear  to  be  to  tho  E.  of  the  Khin-izrn 
country.  It  seems  probable  that  the  name  is  dt-iived 
from  the  Sanscrit  Gandhdras,  a  tribe  beyond  the 
Inihis,  mentioned  in  the  Mahabhdrat.  [V.] 

CA'NDASA  (KflU-Soffa),  a  fort  in  Cvia,  acaird- 
ing  to  Slephanus  (j(.  r.)  who  quotes  the  1 6th  book 
of  PoIjImub.  He  abw  gives  tbe  Ethnic  naroa 
KflvSwrf^r.  [G.  L.] 

CAXDATIA  (KafSaoiia,  Hierosol.  Itin.  ;  Pent. 
Tab. .-  EUKusdn),  a  mountain  of  Hlyria.  Tho 
Egnalian  Way,  oommendn^  at  Dyrrfaachimn,  eroeeed 
this  mountain,  w.'iich  lies  Ix'twern  the  .sourit.-^  of  tlio 
river  Gcnosns  and  the  lake  Lycbnitis,  and  was 
oalM  from  this  Vm  Candavia.  (Strab.  viL  p.  889.) 
Its  distance  from  Dynhacliium  was  87  M.  P.  (I'lin. 
iii.  33  ;  cornp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  iii.  7  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iiL 
79 ;  Sen.  Ep.  xxxi.)  Colonel  Leake  (NortMem 
(Jrfi'r.  Vol.  i.  p.  ."543,  iii.  p,  880)  found  its  bcariitg 
N.  23  W.  by  con>i4iss.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMDIDIA'XA  (KoySiSioi^),  a  fort  on  the  Da- 
Babe  in  Lower  Uonia,  hi  whidi  a  detachment  of 
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liirht  tmopa  ms  j»arri>oii*»il.  (l*rr>cop. /^/'  Aid.  iv.  7; 
Itia.  Aut.  223.)  It  was  5iiii,iU-J  lu-ar  tiit-  in.nlt  rn 
Kitiman,  anil  w:u  perlups  tlie  ^iinif  place  as  tlic 
MigrtoiuM  «f  the  TaU  fist  muI  the  Geog.  lUv. 
(ir.  7).  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUM  PROMONTQBIUM  (AV;j.-e/. 
^Uad,  C.  Blmeo:  all  three  nunot  Bmaing  While), 
ft  Inftj  headland  of  chalk  and  limettom,  on  the  N. 
exist  of  /.en;iit:iiia  ill  Afric.i,  N.  of  llipfw  Ki'irius, 
aiiil  funning  the  W.  lio.ulland  of  the  Sinus  Ui|>po- 
nnttk.  (Meb,  i.  7.  §  2 ;  PItn.  r.  4.  a.  3;  Solin.  97; 
Sluiw,  Travels  in  Barhnry,  p.  74,  'i«l  ctl.)  Sli;iw 
takee  it  far  Livja  PuLciiut'M  Prumontokium, 
whtra  Sdpio  lanM;  hnt  that  headland  is  the  same 
as  the  Apom.ini.s  I'nosfosToinrM.       [P.  S.] 

CA'NDVBA  {Kivluia  :  K(h.  Viixviu€*is),  a  town 
in  l.yi  in  (IMin.  T.87)  with  a  forest  Ocniom  near  it. 
Il~  sitt-  i>  now  rkscerLiincd  to  be  a  place  called  Gtn- 
<icrar,  east  of  the  Xiiutlms,  and  a  few  utiles  froui  the 
coast.  (SpnittM  Lyiu.  vol.  i.  p.  90,  &e;  and  Map.) 
The  rweitiblance  of  ihc  name  is  pretl y  t!o<xl  evideiii-e 
of  the  identity  of  Ujc  phwes;  but  a  Greek  inscrij>- 
tion  containing  the  Ethnic  name  KcwSvStvs  was 
copied  on  the  spot.  Some  of  the  rocic  totubs  arc 
beautifullj  executed.  One  perfect  iawription  in 
I.yeiaa  iharactcrs  was  found.  The  forest  of  Oeniutn 
**  probably  majr  be  recogouied  in  the  extctutive  pine 
firert  that  noir  coren  the  moantain  above  the  city." 
A  coin  procured  on  tli>'  siH>t  from  tlie  {•♦^■asantry  had 
the  letters  Kani>  (so  in  Spratt's  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  95) 
on  ft.  In  the  USS.  of  Ptolemy  the  name,  it  is  said,  is 
K^ySvSa,  but  this  is  a  very  sli/lit  variati'in,  arisinr; 
from  the  coofusion  of  two  similar  letters,  in  the  old 
Latin  venion  at  Ptolemy  it  b  Oondiea.    [G.  L.] 

CAXK.  [Canae] 

CANK  (KoiT)).  an  emixirium  and  promontory  on 
the  sooth  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  coontry  of  the  Ajdra- 
mitac  (Ftol.  y\.  7.  §  10),  wliirh  was,  arrordinj  to 
Arrian,  the  chiff  j^Nirt  of  the  kiiii;  of  the  iawnse 
country,  identified  by  D'Anville  with  Cava  Cnnim 
buy,  which  Lieut.  Wclistead  and  Capt.  Ilaines  find  at 
Uium  Ghorab,  a  M{uare  dreary  mountain  of  456 
loot  in  height,  witli  very-  Btei'p  i^ides."  "  It  appears 
to  hare  been  formerly  insulated,  althoQf;h  now  con- 
nected with  the  main  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus."  At 
its  base,  **  which  is  a  dark,  ^rreyish-colourcd,  compact 
limestone,"  are  nuns  of  nnmerons  hoosetk  walls,  and 
towers;  and  rains  are  thicltly  seattered  along  the 
slojt-  o(  the  hill  on  the  iiiiKT,  or  n'>rth -eastern  side, 
where  the  hill,  for  OQe>lluni  of  its  height,  ascends 
with  a  moderate  aedirity.  A  very  narrow  pathway, 
rut  in  the  rock  alon;;  the  fai c  of  the  hill,  in  a  zi::zag 
direction,  led  to  the  simunit  of  the  hill,  which  is  also 
coivefed  with  exteorive  rains;  and  on  the  rodcy  wall 
of  this  a.sceiit  ar^  f  •in  1  ilic  :ii^<  n]  t:  ii.-*  which  have 
so  long  bafllud  the  curiosity  ot  tlw  learned.  They 
•IV  "  on  the  smooth  fiM»  of  the  rock,  on  the  right, 
about  one-thinl  the  .ascent  from  the  top. .  .  .  Tlie  i  lia- 
racters  are  2 J  inches  in  length,  and  executed  with 
much  tare  and  regularity."  (Wellstead's  TravtU  in 
Ariihit,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  421 — 426,  citi-«l  witli  Capt. 
Jlaiiici's  MS.  Journal  in  Forsler's  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
j,p.  1  s.V—  1 9 1 ,  and  notes.)  [0.  W.] 

CANE'TIILS.  [CiiAix:i8.] 

GANG  I,  a  jieople  of  Britain,  against  whom  Osto- 
tins  Scapida  leil  his  army,  after  ttic  reduction  of  the 
IcenL  Their  fields  were  laid  waste;  and,  when  this 
had  heen  effected,  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  Irish 
Sea  wa-s  appmached  ("ductus  in  170*  exert  it  us 
— Tastati  sgri — ^jam  ventam  haud  procol  man  4uod 
ZTskraMm  inrahm  aspeetat,  Tie  Am».  xiL  32> 
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'  T!ii^  was  A.Ti.  50,  durinfT  tlic  Jirst  (not  the  Boa<li- 
ic  iii)  war  au'aiii  t  the  Iceui.  rt»)leiny  has  a  t'a»- 
cniiiirum  (<t'nn(;aHonan)  Proviouturium,  and  the 
Geographer  of  Havenna  a  town  callol  Cnncn.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  station  of  the  Nutilia  called  Cuncangiu 
None  of  these  exactly  explain  the  ( Ougi  uf  Tacitm. 
The  Caaea  emtat  ia  unknown;  tlte  Gangimorum 
iVftH.  is  a  headhod  dt  North  Wales;  the  Coneemgii 
are  generally  fixed  in  Wistmortiand.  Ptolemy's 
promootory,  however,  is  the  neansL  All  that  can 
be  smd  is  that  the  Can^i  lay  somewhere  between  the 
I'  ,  hi  (Kast  An;;lia)  anil  the  Iri.sh  Si-a.  The  Index 
of  the  MommetUa  liritaauica  pkces  them  in  So~ 
mmrtel.  North  Wak$  is  a  likelier  hrality.  For 
remarks  on  the  value  of  the  difiVn-nt  .•■tateiiu-nts  of 
Tacitus  in  respect  to  liritain.see  Golonia.  riCG.L.1 

CANIIVI  CAMPI,  a  district  of  Rhaetb  Prima, 
corresponding  to  the  minlem  Grattbiitniltm.  (.Vmni. 
Man-.  XV.  4;  SiJon.  ApoUiu.  I'umy.  Maior.  376; 
Greg.  Tmon.  X.  3.)  [L.S.] 

CANIS  FLUMKX,  a  river  of  Araliia  n.entioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  snj  ixxsed  hy  Forster  to  be 
identical  with  the  "  Lar  fluvius"  of  Ptolemy  in  the 
country  of  the  Xariti,  at  the  south  of  the  Pervian 
Gulf,  now  called  the  Zar,  which  he  takes  to  be  equi- 
valent to  Dog  River.  {Geog.  of  Arab.  vol.  iL  pp.222, 
236.)  One  great  difficulty  of  identifying  the  places 
mentioned  by  the  clasacal  geo;:raphera  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  they  sniiictiiins  translate  the  native 
name,  and  sometimes  Irauscribo  it,  especially  if  it 
resembled  in  sonnd  any  name  or  word  with  which 

they  were  faiiiiliur;  11  r  iliil  they  f-rniiile  to  (.haiiLru 
the  orthography  in  order  to  form  a  more  pronounceable 
name  tluui  the  or^jinal.  The  inooorenienoe  of  repre- 
sentinsf  the  Semitic  iiaiiies  in  Greek  characters  de- 
terrc*!  Strabo  (xv.  p.  1 104)  from  a  minute  description 
ot  the  geogmpfay  of  Arabia,  and  involvea  endless  difl> 
culty  in  a  coiiijiariMin  of  the  ancient  and  in<Kli'm  peo- 
graphy  of  the  jicninsula,  jiiirticularly  us  the  sites  are 
not  at  all  clearly  defined,  and  even  Ptolemy,  the  best 
informed  of  the  ancient  geographers,  had  a  very  in- 
distinct notion  of  the  outline  of  the  cwtot.  To  illus- 
trate this  in  the  name  before  us.  On  the  south  <  ua>t 
of  Arabia  are  two  promontories  Rat  Kelb  (L  e.  Cape 
Dotf)  a  little  east  of  Uistan  Ghorab;  and  Itaa 
Akauis  a  little  west  of  lius-d-IIiuld.  Either  of 
these  names  might  be  represented  by  Pliny  as  Canis 
Promontoritun.  So  with  Cants  Hmnn.  Then  en 
be  little  doubt  that  he  thou^'ht  its  name was  **Ihg 
river,"  for  he  also  calh»  it  by  its  Gnek  equivalent 
"  Cynos  flumen  **  (in^ror  WOTc^iot).  But,  perhaps, 
a  more  probable  conjiitnrc  r.-xn  be  oflVrcd  than  that 
of  Mr.  FoRiter,  as  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
Lar  or  Zar  can  mean  Donf.  Near  the  **  Cania 
flumen  "  Pliny  ])laces  the  "  Ber-odi "  and  the  "  Ca- 
tbarrei;"  the  former  have  been  already  found  (*.  r.) 
to  the  west  of  the  Zar  river,  and  the  latter  are 
doubtless  identical  witli  the  Kadara  of  Ptolemy  in 
the  same  situation,  between  which  and  the  river 
Lar  IHolemy  places  "  Canipi*  ciTita.s."  (Kdvnfw 
ir6Ait)  next  to  the  river's  sources.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  "  Cunis  fltunen"  was  named  by 
Pliny,  from  Canipsa,  which  stood  near  it.  [6.  W.J 
CANNAE  (Kcbvai,  Strab.  etaLKdsM,  Polyb.: 
Eth.  Canoensis:  Conn^),  a  small  town  of  Apulia 
on  the  S.  bank  of  tltc  Atdidus,  about  6  miles  from  its 
mouth,  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Romans  by  Ranmbal,  B.  c.  216.  Ahhongh  no  doabt 
e.\i-t>  as  to  tlio  .'-itc  of  Cannae  itself,  tin'  ruins  flf 
which  are  still  visible  on  a  small  hill  about  6  milea 
ihan  (kmoM  (GanuMum),  and  the  hattlewaa  eertainlx 
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ftmirht  on  tlu-  b:iiik>  <if  tlic  AufMiis  in  its  iininfNliatc 
ri'%'lil)iiurlii»t»il,  much  qucfetiuii  lias  Ixvn  rai.M.'ii  ua  to 
tilt'  preci.s«>  l<xnlity  of  the  action,  which  some  ha^' 
]'hux'd  on  the  N.,  Mine  on  the  S  of  the  river:  and 
til**  prcviiiUii  operations  of  the  Kmnnn  and  Caitha- 
ginian  annics  have  been  intpr[>ri i  >o  as  to  suit 
either  view.  But  if  the  oanmtive  <4'  i'o^bioa  (who 
is  intich  tbe  most  clear  and  d«fiidte  npen  this 
qnostion)  be  rain-fuIIy  cxaininetl,  it  is  ilitTifult  to  soe 
how  any  doubt  can  remaio,  and  that  uS  Livj,  though 
Icaa  distiaet,  is  in  no  rnpect  eantmdietoiy  to  it 
The  other  arcoiuit-s  of  the  battle  in  Appiaii,  Zoiwraa, 
and  IMutarch  ad'urd  no  additioaal  iofurmatiua  oo  tlie 
topf^n^phical  qnestion. 

ll;iiiiii!>,il  li:i<l  wiiitriTil  at  Genininm,  and  it  was 
not  till  mrljr  iu  the  »uinincr  that  he  al>aitd<tned  his 
i|nartera  there,  and  a  sudden  movement  seised  on 
Cannae.  The  to«^l  nftliat  name  Ita'i  Ikh-h  de.strr>ve<] 
the  /ear  betoro.  but  tlio  citadel  was  pa'serve<l,  and 
the  Koiiv.nu  had  collected  tiiere  preat  magazines  of 
com  aiul  oilier  jipjx  i'ii>n's,  wbit  h  ti  ll  into  the  jKuver 
of  the  Carti»af;iiii.in.s.  HaiiiiiUal  oci  upieil  the  cilailel, 
and  otabUshed  ]m  camp  in  its  immediate  nci^h- 
bmirluxxL  (i'ol.  iii.  107 ;  Liv.  xxii.  43.)  The 
iConian  generals,  having  received  orders  to  risk  a 
general  en;^a^cment,  followed  iianniltal  after  some 
interval,  and  encaroped  at  fint  about  60  stadia 
distant  ham  the  enemj :  but  tiw  next  day  Varro 
insisted  u]x>n  advan(  in;;  .still  ne;irer,  and  the  RomanH 
now  established  two  camps,  the  one  on  the  same 
M»  of  the  Anfidns,  where  they  prerinitsly  were, 
(that  is  evidently  the  S.  si<I< 0,  ami  the  otlu  r,  con- 
laioing  a  smaller  division  of  the  forces,  on  the  op- 
IMsite  hank,  •  littlo  lower  down  tho  river,  about  10 
sta  !:  I  fnTii  the  larirer  Roman  camp,  and  the  same 
disLanix>  from  that  ut  llauiiiijal.  (I'ul.  iii.  11 U.)  The 
Aufidus  at  tUi  aenson  of  the  yeiu-*  i.s  readily  ford- 
able  at  almost  any  f>oint,  aii  l  w.  uld  thertfflce  offer 
no  obstacle  to  tlieir  rrec  c<>miuuiiit  ation. 

On  the  day  <>*"  the  kittle  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  Varro  crossed  the  river  with  the  main  bcxly  of 
his  forces  from  the  larger  camp,  and  joining  them 
to  those  from  tbo  smaller,  drew  up  his  wlmle  army 
m  9  ime  facing  the  south,  Ilannibal  thereupon 
also  ero$aed  the  river  to  meet  him,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  in  a  line,  having  its  left  wing  resting  on  the 
river,  where  they  were  opposed  to  the  Soman 
cavalr}',  forming  the  right  wing  of  the  oonrahur 
army.  (lb.  113;  lAv.  .\xii.  45,  46.)  From  this 
account  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  battle  was 
lougrht  on  the  norA  bank  of  the  Anfidns,  and  this 
Is  the  nsnit  arrivetl  at  by  the  most  intellijrent  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  the  locality  (Swinburne's 
TVeMeli,  ToL  i.  pp.  167— >172 ;  Chaupjr,  Dfeout.  de 
la  Maison  dHornre,  vol.  iii.  p.  ."iOO),  .as  well  as  by 
<iencral  Vanduucourt,  w  ho  haa  examined  the  ijuchtion 
from  a  military  pomt  of  view.  {Hitt.  dej  Campagnes 
il'AtmUxil,  vol.  ii.  p.  9—34,  48—57.)  The  same 
conclusion  apjiears  clearly  to  result  from  the  state- 
ment of  I.ivy,  that  after  the  Uttle  •  body  of  600 
niea  font"*!  ilit  ir  way  from  the  leaser  camp  to  tlio 
^rtater,  and  from  thence,  in  conjunction  with  a  larger 
force,  to  Canusinm  (xxii.  50). 

Tiie  only  difficnlty  that  remains  arises  firam  the 

♦  The  battle  of  Cannae  was  fouglit,  as  we  Icani 
from  Gellius  (v.  17;  Macrob.  &i<.  i.  16),  on  the 
)hid  of  AngTut ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman 

Cal^  v.  l.ir  .v.i,  at  this  time  much  in  a<!vancc  of  the 
truth,  and  that  the  artion  really  tcx^k  place  early  in 
«Im  COmOMr.  (1  i^chcr,  RSm,  Ztitta/dn,  p.  89.) 
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circumstance  that  Polybius  tells  Ti.s  distinctly  that 
the  Roman  anuy  faced  the  S.,  and  the  Carthaginian 
til.  N.  (iii.  114):  and  this  is  caoflnaad  Uwjt 
who  adds  that  Hannibal  thereby  gained  the  ad> 
vantage  of  having  the  wind,  called  the  Vnltumus, 
behind  him,  which  drove  clouds  of  dost  into  the 
face  oftiw  enemy  (»di.  47).  Tliere  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  Vulturmis  is  the  same  with  the  Eoms,  or  SE. 

wind,  called  in  Italy  the  ScirfH-co,  which  often  swepjjM 
over  the  plains  of  Apulia  with  the  greatest  vioienoe: 
hence  this  drenmstanoe  (to  whidi  some  Roman 
wri'crs  have  atlaclir.i  v,  ry  e.xap<:i  iafe«l  importance) 
tends  to  confimi  tiie  statement  of  I'olybius.  Now,  as 
the  geneml  oonne  of  the  AnfMoa  is  nearly  fWan  SW. 
to  NE.,  it  seo:ns  impossible  that  the  Roman  army, 
resting  its  right  wing  on  that  river,  could  have 
faced  tlio  S.,  if  it  had  bean  drasm  up  on  the  N. 
Imnk,  and  I'liaupy,  in  conisequence,  boWly  rejects 
the  stati'ment  of  I'olybius  and  Livy.  But  Swin- 
burne tells  us  that  "exactly  in  that  part  of  the  phiin 
w  here  we  know,  with  moral  certainty,  that  tlie  main 
ctliirt  Iff  the  battle  lay,  the  Autidus,  after  running 
due  E.  for  some  time,  makes  a  sudden  tuni  to  this 
S.,  and  describes  a  very  large  semicuxle."  He  snp> 
poses  the  Romans  to  have  forded  the  river  at  the 
am:le  or  elbow,  and  placing  tlieir  right  wing  on  its 
bank  at  that  point,  to  have  tbenoe  extended  thar 
line  hi  the  plahi  to  the  E.,  so  that  the  battle  was 
actually  tought  within  this  .scmicin  le.  This  l>end 
of  tlie  river  is  imperfectly  expressed  oo  Zannoni's 
map  (the  only  tolerable  one)  of  the  keality ;  and 
the  >].a<>-  <on;iirised  within  it  wnultl  seem  too  con- 
lined  for  a  battle  <^  such  magnitude :  but  there  is 
no  reascn  to  doubt  the  aeenrnqr  ef  Sivinbane^  who 
took  his  notes,  and  matle  drawings  of  the  conntry 
upon  the  s|M<t.  **  The  scene  of  action  (he  adds)  is 
marked  by  the  name  of  Peao  di  Stmgm,  the  'Field 
of  uIotmI  ;' "  but  other  writers  aiqgn  *  uiora  lecnt 
ori<;iu  to  this  appellation. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  arguments,  the  scene 
of  the  battle  has  been  transferretl  by  local  anti- 
quarians and  topographers  to  the  S.  side  of  tlie  river, 
between  Cannae  and  Cannsium,  and  their  authority 
has  been  followed  by  moat  modem  historians,  in- 
clnding  Arnold.  Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  has 
adopted  Swinburne's  view,  a  :d  represents  the  battle 
as  taking  plaoe  within  the  bend  or  sweep  of  the 
river  above  described.  (  Vortrage  vber  RSm.  Get- 
chichtf,  vol.  ii.  jip.  99,  100.)  It  may  W  adiled  tliat 
the  objection  arising  from  the  somewhat  confined 
space  thus  aangned  as  the  eoeneef  the  battle,  applies 
with  at  le.ist  «|aal  force  to  the  opposite  view,  for  tht> 
pbiin  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Autidus  is  venr  limited 
in  extent,  the  nine  en  wUdi  Okmisinn  and  Cannae 
liotli  stand  flanking  the  river  at  no  gre;U  di^faIl^e,  so 
that  the  interval  between  them  does  not  exceed  half 
a  mile  in  breadth.  (Chanpy,  L  &;  Swinburne,  t  c) 
These  hills  arc  very  slight  eminences,  with  gently 
sloping  sides,  which  would  allord  little  ol>stacle  to 
the  nio\-ements  of  an  army,  but  still  the  testimony 
of  all  writers  is  clear,  that  the  battle  waa  fooght  m 
the  plain. 

The  annexed  plan  has  no  pretensicms  to  topo- 
graphical acauacy,  there  being  no  good  map  of  the 
ncaiity  in  anflldent  detail :  it  is  only  designed  to 
a.ssist  the  leader  in  eoBfielMndlag  the  abwa  nar- 
rative. 

We  have  little  other  iulbruiatian  wmcei'iiing 

Cannae,  which  appears  to  have  lioon,  up  to  this 
time,  as  it  is  teniied  by  Floras,  "  Apnliae  ignobilia 
vicus,"  and  probably  a  aers  dspndca^  ef  Oft> 
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A.  yint  c.nnp  of  th»  notn»n». 

B.  Second  ramp  of  Ui«  yreater  part  of  the  forcM; 
tailed  th«  UrK«r  camp. 

c.  The  tmallf^r  do. 

D.  Camp  of  Hannibal. 

I.  Sctnt  of  the  actual  battle. 

r.  Town  or  dudfllarCanaaB. 

o.  Caniuium. 

a.  BMfit  of  CbimmIiim. 

KB.  TlwAa6ditt. 

Biunun.  Bat  its  luune  occurs  agsin  daring  the 
SocU  War,  B.C.  89,  wbn  H  mn  the  mom  of  an 

artioti  bctwpi'n  the  Roman  pencral  Coseonios  and 
the  Siunnite  Trebatias.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  52.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  thin  time  still  a  fortresH ; 
anil  Pliiiy  fnnmorites  tlip  Cmnenses  **  nobiles  chule 
Iwunaika  "  ainon^'  the  niunKipal  towns  of  Ap«lia 
(iii.  II.  s.  16).  It  became  the  snt  of  a  biahop  in 
thr  later  period  of  tiie  I{oman  Empire,  and  smns  to 
have  continued  in  existence  daring  the  middle 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  I3th  ceotorj.  The 

Criod  of  its  complete  abandonmeot  is  aDknown, 
t  the  site,  which  is  still  known  bj  the  name  of 
CiMHM,  is  marked  onlv  bv  the  ruins  nf  the  Uom.an 
town.  These  are  described  b/  Swinburne,  aa  con- 
sistiiis  cf  fra^rments  of  altsn,  vonuces,  pites,  walls, 
and  vaul*>i,  in  thi'tnsi  lvfs  of  llltl''  inti-n'^t.  Little 
or  no  value  can  be  attached  to  the  name  of  i'osso  di 
EmSio,  add  to  be  still  gifMi  to  an  aneient  well,  im- 
m''<!i\iily  below  the  hilt  occupied  hv  llu'  tonn,  :ind 
buppoeted  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Hornan  ronsul 
perished.  (RoOHWlH,  1W.iL  p^STd;  Vaadoncourt, 
/.c.  p.49.)  [K.  H.  15.] 

rANNAR(C.  Quilalfji),  a  hcA<llaml  on  tlie  N. 
<  I  t  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  between  Al<y1a  and 
liiisaddi,  M  ILP.  from  tiM  ktltf.   {llin.  Ant. 

p.  II.)  [r-s-] 

CAimraEFATES,  inhabited  a  part  oftlie  Insula 
Rataromm,  and  thej  were  a  tribe  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  Batavi,  or  only  a  dirision  of  the  BataTU 
(Tacit.  ni$i.  ir.  15;  I'lin.  ir.  ]:>.)  Tliry  probably 
oocafied  the  w«tcm  part  of  the  Insula,  the  i%n- 
imd,  Dd/tlamd,  and  SeUdmdr  but  Waldcenaer, 
who  ezti>nds  the  limita  of  tlie  Insula  Batuvfirmn,  on 
the  aothflritj  of  l*tolaaj,  mth  of  Leyden  to  a  place 
eallsd  Zamdwoort,  pfhrea  the  Mine  cztenrioa  to  the 
Cannitif-fates.  The  ortho;jra|<hy  of  the  name  is  pivcn 
with  some  rariatioos.  The  Canoim-fates  were  sub- 
dned  Hberiaa  in  the  time  of  Augostoa  (Veil, 
r.it.  it.  105),  af  f  c. pHn::  to  VdMoB,  who  placn«  them 
ID  Germania;  but  iio  sate  inftnooe  can  be  drawn 
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from  rach  an  expreshion  as  to  their  limits.  The 
Cannioebtes,with  the  Batavi  and  Frisii,  rose  against 
the  Roman  authority  in  the  time  of  Vitellia.t  (l  ac. 
nut.  iv.  15—79),  under  the  commnd  of  CiviltB. 
[Batavordm  Imsdi^I  [G.  L.1 

CAMOHUS  or  CANCTPUS  (Qftint  IntL  (fr.  I 
ry.  §  13;  Kdywiros.  St.  pli.  K  ]k  :i:,:>  n.  v.;  Herod,  ii. 
15,  97,  1 13;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  666,  xvii  p.  800  se;.; 
Srylax,  pp.  44,  51 ;  Md.  &  7.  §  6;  Enstatfa.  ad 
I'iciuji.  Periep.  v.  l.T;  .\(^\\\\.  Sitpp.  312;  Caes. 
B.  AUx.  25;  Virg.  Oeorg.  iv.  287 ;  Jur.  Sat.  vL  84, 
XT.  4St  8«M.  Jjdifc  51t  Tae.  Aim.  fi.  60;  Anmt. 
Marc.  xxii.  41,  Ac:  f'tJt.  Kav«€i'TTjj;  Adj.  KoJ^ 
tiic6s,  fern.  Kovw^ts),  a  town  of  Kgypt,  situated  in 
hit.  31°  N.  upon  the  same  tongue  of  land  widi 
Alexandnda,  and  about  15  miles  (120  stadia)  from 
that  city.  It  stood  upon  tlie  mouth  of  tlu.'  Canobic 
branch  of  the  Nile  [Nim:s],  and  adjacent  to  the 
Canobic  canal  (Kaj^ur^  Jii^iuf ,  Strab.  xvii,  p.  RfMl). 
In  the  Fbaraonic  times  it  was  the  capit^d  of  the 
nome  .MenelaYtes,  and,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Alexandreia,  was  the  prindpd  harbour  of  the  Delta. 
At  Canobtu  the  ancient  geogmpbers  (Scybuc;  Conoo. 
Narrat.  S  :  I'lin.  v.  .'U;  S  hul.  in  Diet.  Cretetu.  vi. 
4)  pUced  the  true  boundaiy  between  the  continents 
or  Afiica  and  Ana.  Aeconling  to  Gredt  legenda, 
the  city  r.f  C.nnobus  ilcrivt  d  its  name  from  the  pilot 
of  Menelaua,  who  died  and  was  buried  there  on  tho 
letum  ft  tlie  Adnena  fWxn  Tray.  But  it  mera 
proh.'ihly  owed  it.s  apfx-ilution  to  tlio  irol  C;ini'l>u<  — 
a  pitciicr  with  a  hmnan  head — who  was  worshipped 
theratnth  peenfiar  pomp.  (Compu  Nieand.  Tkenae. 
312.)  At  Canohus  w.us  a  tem])lo  of  7.cus-r.mol)U!*, 
wh<»m  Grtfks  and  i-igyptians  hi-lii  in  equal  revcrente, 
and  a  much  frequented  hhrine  and  omelo  of  Serapis. 
(Flat.  /*.  et  0$ir.  27.)  thf  H  Mirt  of  inariniTs  and 
foreigners,  and  aa  tiic  .scat  ol  a  hybriii  Copto-Uelleuic 
popcdation,  Canobos  was  notorious  for  the  number  of 
its  religious  festivals  and  the  general  dissoluteness 
of  its  morabk  Here  was  prejioretl  the  scarlet  dye — 
the  Hennah,  with  which,  in  all  age.s,  the  women  of 
the  East  have  been  woot  to  coluar  the  nails  of  their 
feet  and  fingers.  (Herad.  u.  1 13;  Plin.  xiL  51.)  The 
dtrlitM'  of  Caiiopusl»-:::in  with  the  of  Ate.\andreia, 
and  was  completed  by  the  introdactum  of  Christianity 
into  Egypt.   Traeea  of  its  rains  are  fttind  about  9 

mill's  fn^m  W"  ukir.  (Deiioii,  Vvyaijt  en  Efjtipte,  p. 42; 
Champoilion,  I'Lgypte,  vol.  ii.  ^  258.)   1  W.B.D.1 

OANaNIUM,  in  Brildm  ^staot,  in  tho  nbth 
Itinerary,  8  miles  from  Camulodunum,  and  12  from 
Caesoromagus;  the  mod  being  from  V'enta  Icenomm 
(the  neighbonrhood  of  Norwdk  to  ZondSpa).  For 
all  thr*so  jiarts  tlii^  critirisiti  tnni*  so  thik  h  iijH.n  tlte 
pxsitioii  irivin  to C.\>IKM>i>lM'M  and  t'(ii.<iM.\,  thai 
ttie  pro[MT  investi|(ation  lies  tuider  tho  l.itter  of  theM 
two  heads.  [Cih.oma.]  .\'ni-th  FniDbriilye  \s  Hors- 
ley's  loL'ality  for  Canoniuui;  the  iRij^iibourhwid  of 
Kdoeitm  that  of  the  J/onmamto  Br  it  a  n  n  tea.  Ro- 
man ramiins  occur  in  both.  [U.  G.  L.] 

CA'NTABER  OCEANUS  (KarrdMptoi  intaySs 
Bay  of  Bifcm/),  the  gre.at  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
formed  by  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  and  the  M.  const  of 
Spain,  and  nwwd  nftcrtlM  Caxtabm  on  the  litter 
coast.  (ClaadiMk  ndx.  74;  PtoL  iL  6.  ^  75,  viii. 
4.  §2.)  [1".S.] 

CANTABRAS,  n  rirer  of  India  (in  the  J'anjab\ 
mrntioiird  by  l»liny  ns  one  of  the  chit  t  tril  iitarieji  of 
the  Indus,  carr)'ing  with  it  the  waters  of  three  other 
tribotariea.  (PUn.  d.  90.  a.  SS.)  Sonw  nsaanw 

that  it  must  Im>  the  II vnUAoTr^.  I«eraii>e  tin-  I  itt<  r 
is  not  otberwiae  uauitiiMied  by  Fliuy ;  but  tbo  name 
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leaves  Utile  3oul)t  that  Pliny  li  i  l  Ii^nnl  of  tlie  Acr:- 
BIMES  br  its  Indian  name  CfuiiuiraUit//ut,  and  out 
of  tbia  m  made  aiMther  river.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  tbo  Sasdabal  flf  FtoleiDy  (vii.  1.  §§ 
26.  27.  42).  []'.  S.] 

CANTA'BRIA  (Katnaepla),  the  country  of  the 
CANTABH!  (KoiTa^poi  ;  hin^.  Kdtna^pos,  Can- 
tuber,  A<ij.  Caiitabtit  U"*),  a  people  of  lli.^ixiuia  Tarra- 
caiensis,  about  the  middle  of  the  N.  si'le  of  the 
peninsula,  in  tlie  mountains  that  run  parallel  to  tlie 
eonat,  and  from  them  cxtendinj;  to  the  coast  itwlf, 
in  the  £.  of  Astwiaji,  nnii  tlic  N.  of  liurrfos,  Pa- 
Irmm,  and  Tore  Tbejr  and  their  nei^rhbouni  on 
the  W.,  the  Asttim.  were  the  teat  pi  oj^les  «f  tlie 
]«"iruK-<il:i  tluit  suhmitl<3«l  to  the  IJoiijan  yoko.  \><lu^ 
ooljr  subdued  un^ler  Augustus,  fiefure  thia,  their 
name  ii  komlv  applied  to  the  inhaUtants  of  tlie 
v.'}i'>I('  inoTinUiin  di>tnct  alon;;  the  N.  onaet  (Caes. 
Ji.  a.  iii.  26,  B.  C.  L  36),  and  so,  too,  even  If  htcr 
writer!  (Liv.  Epit.  zlviH.;  Jot.  xr,  108  compared 
with  93).  But  tli<«  ^^fMsraphers  wlio  wrote  after 
their  conquest  j;ivc  tin  ir  ji'i>itiim  nion*  cxaf  tly,  as  K. 
of  the  Asturcs,  the  boundary  beitiji  tin-  river  Salia 
(Mela,  iii.  1).  anil  W.  <>f  the  Atitr;^.'n<'<,  Vardiili.  aii<l 
Vasconta,.  (Strab.  iii.  )>.  ItiT,  it  ulib.;  riiii.  iii.  3. 
a  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34 ;  IHol.  ii.  6.  §§  6,  5 1 .)  Tiicy  were 
ngarded  as  the  fiercest  and  rule.ot  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  penin-Mila, — "  sava;;e  as  wild  lieitot.-*,"  sjiys 
Strabo,  who  describes  their  manners  at  some  !•  ;ijt!i 
(ill  ppy  155,  166;  comp.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  329,  3G1; 
Hot.  Carm.  iii.  4.)  They  were  »ubjui:ated  by  An- 
f,'u^tus,  after  a  tiii>st  ohstiaite  ^e^i^tam•e,  in  B.C.  25; 
but  they  800Q  revolted,  and  had  to  be  reconquered  hj 
Ai^rippa,  B.C.  19.  In  this  tecond  war,  the  greater 
j)art  of  tin-  ji»'ii|4i'  j-  ri^ln'i]  by  tlje  swonl,  ami  tlic 
remainder  were  comiKiled  to  quit  their  mountains, 
and  reride  in  the  Ivwer  valleja.  (Dion  Can.  liii.  S5, 
29,  liv.  T),  11.20;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  156,  164.287.821; 
Uont.  Carm.  ii.  6.  2.  U.  1,  iii.  8.  22;  Flor.  iv.  12, 
51 ;  Uw.  zxTiit.  12 ;  Suet.  Octav.  20,  et  seq..  29, 81, 
85:  Oros.  vi.  21.)  Hut  still  tlxir  su!ijti;:nti.)H  wxs 
imijerfect;  Tiberius  f<jun>l  it  in  ici^xiry  to  keep  tliem 
in  restraint  by  strimj  <:arri>oii3  (.Strab.  p.  156); 
their  mountains  have  afl  iniod  a  R-fiij.'e  to  Sjunisli 
independeooe,  and  tlie  cra<iieof  its  regeneration;  and 
thefr  Oiaeailftienible  s]iirit  survives  in  the  Batqtus, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  their  cennine  deacendikOta. 
(Ford,  Handhook  of  Sjun'n,  p.  5.'j4,  full.) 

The  etliiiical  artinitii-j*.  however,  botli  of  the  ancient 
And  the  modem  jwfie,  Itavo  always  presented  a  most 
difBcnlt  prabtnn;  the  meat  probable  opinion  is  tint 
wliirli  Ui.'ikr.s  tlitvn  a  iTiinian!  I'f  tlx'  ni"^t  nm  irnt 
Iberian  population.  (W.  von  Uumboidt,  Urbeusolnter 
•wi  HiMpaOm,  Berlin,  1891,  4ta)  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
157)  inention.s  a  tra  iition  whic  li  dt  riwvl  them  fi-om 
Laconian  settlers,  of  the  period  uf  the  Tmjan  war. 

Under  the  Ri«nan  empire,  Cantabria  beloncred  to 
tlie  proviiwe  of  ili<^{>ania  TarracoDenais,  and  coniain<-il 
ft  veu  triUs.  (I'lin.  iii.  3.  B.  4.)  Of  tlx-M'  triU-s 
til**  ancient  ^e«trra|)hera  apologise  for  ]x>s.N<><vin_'  ui.ly 
iiMfi'Tfect  infoniuUion,  on  the  pnnui.l  ol  tlie  l»ar- 
bivriau  sound  of  their  names.  (.Stnib,  iii.  pp.  l.'jj, 
162;  McU,  iii.  1.)  Amun^  tliem  were  tlie  Pleu- 
tauri  (riAfuroupoi);  the  Bardyelue  or  liardyiili  (Bo^ 
Svqrcu,  BopSuoAui),  probably  the  Vaui>i'U  of  Pliny 
(iii,3. 8.4,  iv.20. 8.34)  ;  the  Allntripe.s(  AAA<$Tp»7*s). 
wofaabljr  tlie  same  as  tJie  Autuioomes  ;  the  Coniv  i 
(KoWo'iroi),  probably  the  aanw  as  the  Coniari  (Kv- 
yuurol)  or  Concajii  (KsfMMtt'oi'),  wIm  ar.'  [i.iiticularly 
mentioned  in  the  Cantabriau  War  (Mela,  iii.  1 : 
Hsnrt.  Cam.  iii.  4.  34}  SiL  Ital.  iH.  960,  96^); 
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'  ami  the  TuT?ii  (TouAroi),  about  the  sonrres  the 
I  lU^riL*.    These  arc  all  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp. 

155,  156,  162).    Mela  names  also  the  Ohri^eno- 
;  nie.M-i  or  Ai:«:KNOMKsri  (iii.  1),  and  some  minor 
tritios  arc  mentioned  by  rtoleiny  and  other  writers. 

Of  the  nine  dtieaef  Cantabria.  nc mrdin^  t^  riinj, 
JfUOBRicv  alone  was  worthy  of  mention.  (Plin. 
iii.  3.  8.  4,  iv.  20.  ».  34.)  rt4jlemy  mentions  these 
nine  cities  as  follows;  near  tlir  .-»a  <oa>t.  Xoopau- 
cesiji  (No«f«oiMCMta),  a  little  nlmve  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name  (ii.  6.  §  6);  and,  in  the  in- 
teriiir,  Coiirana  {KirfHtwa),  O'.taviolca  ('Ottoow- 
6KKa)^  Argenomescum  (^AfytfontCKw),  Vadinia 
(OvaStvla),  Velliea  (OMXAiaa),  Camarica  (KttnA- 
piKa),  .Iii!iuhri'_M  {'lov\i6?piya),  and  Momooa  (M<J- 
potKo,  ii.  6.  §  51).  riiny  also  mentions  iilcudium 
(prob.  Sttntander);  and  a  few  places  of  hai  iupoit* 
ance  are  named  bjr  other  wiiten.  (Ukert,  toL  iL 
pt.  i.  pp.  443, 444.) 

Strabo  places  among  the  Cantabri  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  llx  nis  (AV/w)  and  Minins  {Minfio).  and 
the  coniinenoi'iiiont  of  Mi.  Idiiln^la,  the  prtiit  tb.un 
which  rniLs  from  X\V.  to  SK.  U-lwecn  the  central 
table-lan<l  of  Sjain  and  the  basin  of  the  Ebro, 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  153,  1.59.  161.)  [P.  S  ] 

CANTAE,  a  people  of  Itrit.iin,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  tlio  NE.  of  the  Ciledonian  Wood, 
between  that  district  and  the  Logi.  Thi.s  gives  tliem 
the  trai  t  l«-!\Teen  the  Murray  and  Dornoch  Firths. 
As  the  Kentish  CAjmuM  I'ltoMoirTOBivM  was  the 
JforA  Foreland,  to  was  the  Scottish  Cmttas,  pro- 
bably. TarUl  .W  is.  [R.  (].  L.] 

CANIANLS  (K<iyTavor,  Stepb.  B.;  Korrov/o, 
ffierocles:  Eth.  Kamdriot,  Steph.  B.),  a  city  of 
Crete,  wliit  h  the  iV  iif  iii.r.  r  Table  fixes  at  24  M.  P. 
from  Cisamos.  It  was  a  bishop's  see  under  the  By- 
zantine emperon,  and  when  the  Venetians  ebtdned 
pos.se^ion  of  the  inland  they  establisheri  a  Latin 
bishop  here,  as  iu  every  other  di'Kcse.  Jilr.  Pasliley 
(TVor.  vol.  ii.  p.  116)  found  remains  of  this  city  on 
a  conital  hill  :i!M)ut  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  Khtnlnx. 
The  wails  can  be  traced  fur  little  more  than  1  '>0 
{Vices;  the  style  of  their  masenry  attests  a  hiirb  an- 
tiquity. [K.  B  .1] 

CA'NTHARI  S  POIH  l'.'^.  [.-V^wtt*.  p.;i(i7.  a.]  ^ 

CANTIII  SlNl.'S  (Koffli  K6\iros  :  duff  of 
Culeki),  a  great  gulf,  on  the  W.  coast  of  India  intna 
Gangem,  between  Lariee  and  the  mouths  of  the  In- 
dus. (I'tol.  vii.  1.  §§  2.  5.'>,  94.)  The  i-  uiitn-  on 
its  sliores  was  called  i»YRA8T)tiLNK ;  luid  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  island  of  Baraee  (  Cutc/i)  as  lying  in  it. 
Till'  j>MU(li>-Arriaii  (alls  it  tin-  Iriniis  Sinu.s ( Eipirdr), 
and  the  interior  portion,  behind  the  island  of  Cutdi 
(now  known  as  tiie  Rmm),  he  calls  Barsoes  (Bo- 
paKijs),  and  states  that  it  n  nlaias  f-cveii  i.'>land)i 
(they  are,  in  fact,  more  numerous);  and  be  de- 
scribes the  dangers  of  its  navigation  (Ar^  Mar, 
I  Enjthr.  p.  83,  Hudson).  The  Bmm  is  now  a  n>cra 
morals.  [P.  S.] 

CANHMA.  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  the  Tablo 
fixes  on  the  r  a  l  bctwi^ii  Aipiae  Nerae  {Siris)  and 
AuciistoiiHiiii  tuin  (^l.lt  rmoiit).  D  Anvillc  supjxjseji 
that  it  in.ay  l>c  one  of  the  two  i<laces  called  ChanteUt- 
la-VieilU  wad  Chnntdle-le-i'lidtd,  for  the  name  is 
the  same,  and  the  di>Laiices  n-rrce  very  well.  [G.L.] 

CANTIUM  {Kdmiov),  in  Britain.  Name  for 
name,  the  coun^  KaiL  Probably  the  two  areas 
coSneide  as  well,  or  neariy  so.  Mentioned  by  Ctasar 
as  U'iiig  that  ])art  of  the  c<>.xvt  wIktc  the  tluk  with 
Gnul  was  greatest,  and  where  the  ciiifisKtisii  was 
highest  TheJVorA#*«v«MwHcdlsiCaiithm 
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Pr.  mnnt  ^rimn.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  13,  14,  SS;  Stnb. 
i.  p.  6.-},  IT.  ^  193,  IM;  PtoL  ii  3.  ^  27  ;  comp. 
Cantak.)  [K.  G.L.] 

CAM  SU  M  (KaivVwr,?©!.:  Strab.;  Steph.  B.; 
Kaivvo'io*',  I'tol.;  Koyufftros  or  Ko)T;»TiTTji,  Ca- 
nnsintut:  Canota),  une  of  the  mmt  anci<-nt  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Apulia,  situated  near  the  ri^ht  bank 
of  the  AnfidOBi  about  15  iniks  from  ita  mouth.  It 
waa  on  the  Una  of  the  hif;h  road  frtnn  Bcnerentum 
to  Hrandosium,  and  was  distant  26  miles  from  Hcr- 
dooia,  and  23  from  RubL  {Jim,  AnL  p.  U6.) 
The  fonndatiaa  of  CaniuiUD,  h  wcU  that  of  the 
IM'i;^hl«iurinK  city  of  Arpi,  was  frenerally  a.strilxHl  to 
JUiooied  (Strab.  yL  p.  284;  Uor.  SaL  L  5.  92), 
lho«|rh  the  legends  relating  to  that  hero  teem  to  have 
Wn  in  penf-nil  nion'  intiiiiatfly  conniTtcil  \vitli  the 
Utter  citj.  It  is  probable  that  thej  were  both  of 
then  of  Pdiiglaii  ed^itn,  ml  wen  die  two  moat 
powirful  citips  of  the  Daunian  or  IVlitspan  Apulians; 
but  there  \s  no  ht»torical  account  of  either  of  them 
hsfil^  noeiTed  •  Greek  colooj,  and  there  seem  pood 
rSMons  for  b««licvinK  tkit  the  strong  tnfufiion  of  Ht  l- 
lenic  civilLwtion  which  we  find  prpvailinu  at  Canu- 
siiun  was  iiitrotintwl  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Tlje  fin.t  lii.storiial  mfutimi  of  Cunufciuin  is  durinp 
the  wars  of  tlic  Komaiis  w  ith  tlio  Suninilcs,  in  which 
tho  CanuFians  took  part  with  the  latter,  until  the 
repeated  derastations  of  their  territory  by  tlie  Ko- 
naoa  induced  them  to  submit  to  the  consul  L.  Plau- 
tioa  in  b.  c.  318.  (Lir.  ix.  20.)  From  thia  time 
thef  appear  to  have  oontintied  ateadfast  in  their 
•ttiiehment  to  Rome,  and  gave  the  rtrongest  proofs 
of  fid.  lily  iluiri:;  the  Second  Punic  War.  After  the 
Kivat  diaa&ter  of  CamiM^  the  abattered  rcmuanta  of 
the  Romaa  aimy  took  Tcfiige  in  Canndom,  where 
th-  y  Wi  n'  rrn  eivc<l  with  the  utmost  hntpitality  ami 
kindoesit;  nor  did  Uaonibal  at  any  time  imcoeed  in 
maUng  Mnaelf  naater  of  the  city.  (Lir.  nil  52 
— .'j4.  .^6;  Appian,  Annlh.  26;  Sil.  It.il.  x.  389.) 
But  in  the  Social  War  Canuaium  joined  the  other 
ciliraof  Apolin  hi  fhdr  ddeetioa  from  Rome;  and 
dnrinr  the  Mwnd  cam|»ipn  of  the  war  (n.  c.  89)  it 
was  b«'>iei,'e«l  without  success  by  the  Human  praetor 
Coecoiiius,  who  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
ravjipinj;  its  territory.  (Appi.in,  //.  C.  i.  42,  52.) 
A  ft'W  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  it  wa.s  the  scene 
of  an  important  battle  botwern  Sulla  and  C.  Nor- 
banua,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  with  preat 
loM,  and  romj«  lied  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Ajiulia, 
*rA  fall  hack  upon  Capiia.  (Id.i.  84.)  It  pn>bably 
suflercd  M^verety  from  these  wars :  and  Strabo  spaks 
of  it  as  in  his  day  much  fallen  from  its  former  preat- 
Msa.  But  it»>  name  is  more  tliau  once  mentiuned 
during  the  Civil  Wan,  and  alwaya  aa  a  place  of 
•ome  ecNuetjuenee :  we  lesni  ftsm  other  aonrces  that 
It  not  only  i  niitiimed  to  maintain  i'.s  numiciiial  cx- 
istenre,  but  a]<j)eani  to  have  been  aloKNtt  the  only  city 
of  Apulia,  bnidea  the  two  Roman  eolonies  of  Lneeria 
and  V<  r.n.vi.i,  which  relainetl  any  deprce  of  imjiort- 
ance  under  Uic  Kouuui  empire.  (Uor.  Lc.\  Caes.  B.C. 

i.  94 :  Cic  odAtLm.  1 1 ;  Apptan,  B.  C.f.  57 ;  Capit. 
Jif.  A  nr.  8 ;  I'lin.  iii.  1 1 .  r.  I  f, ;  Ptnl.  iii.  1 .  §  72 ;  Mela, 

ii.  4.)  It  appears  to  have  received  a  Km  an  colony 
for  the  first  time  mider  M.  Auielius,  wheiux-  we  find 
it  bearinp  in  an  inscription  the  title.s  i  f  "  CN^lnnia 
Aorelia  Aupn.sta  I'i.a."  Its  deficiency  of  water,  al- 
luded to  by  Ilorac  e,  was  supplied  by  the  ninnificcnre 
of  lIcro«!es  Atticns,  wlio  cinvtnicted  a  .splendid  aqne- 
durt,  s<^nie  remaii-.s  of  wfiich  are  htill  vi.Mble,  {Lib. 
Colim.  p.  260;  l'liil..>tr.  Vit.  Sophut.  ii.  1.  §  G; 
Ocelli,  /Mcr.  2630;  Zunpt,  <b  Cokmm^  pu  427.) 
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Canonam  ii  mentioned  hotii     Pneopins  mmI  P. 

Diaconiw  as  me  of  the  jiriricijr;il  cities  of  Apulia 
(Pnvop.  R.  G.  iii.  18;  1'.  Diac.  Hist.  ii.  22),  and 
apj-ean^  to  have  jireM-n-ed  its  importance  until  a  lata 
j^  riixl  i  f  the  n)i<i<ile  apes,  hut  sufTi  re<i  ^cvc^'Iy  from 
the  ravapcs  ol  the  Lombards  ami  JNiratena.  The 
modem  city  of  Canota,  which  contains  about  5000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  that 
probably  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
appears  to  have  extended  itself  in  the  plain  lieneath. 
btiabo  Bpeaki  of  the  great  extent  of  the  walls  aa 
attesting  in  his  day  the  former  greatnees  and  proe- 
jx'rity  of  Canusium ;  and  the  still  existing  remains 
fully  confinn  his  impression.  Many  of  theee,  how- 
ever, as  tile  aqvednct,  amphitheatre,  &c.,  are  of 
Roman  date,  as  well  as  an  ancient  pateway.  which 
has  been  erroncou&ly  described  as  a  thnmpbai  ardu 
(RomaMiUi,  voL  iL  ppi  S62— 967;  Swinhnme,  TVs- 
re/!*,  vol.  i.  p.  401.)  Great  number^  nf  ri]  tii  ii-* 
of  Imperial  date  have  also  been  discovered ;  one  of 
which  is  onrioos,  aa  eontahiing  a  eomplete  list  of 
the  iiini)icii>;il  senate,  or  Decuriona  of  the  colony, 
with  their  several  gradations  of  rank.  It  h.^  Urn 
published  with  an  elaborate  commentary  by  Dama- 
(ieiio.  (.Im  Jiedivinm  Cmnuilrium.  f<>].  fji-d.  Hat.) 
hut  the  mot>t  inten-stini:  ii  lits  of  tlie  iiin  lent  city  aro 
the  objects  which  have  Uen  fnund  in  the  numeroua 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the  jminted 
vases,  which  have  been  discovered  here  in  quantities 
scarcely  inferior  to  thu-e  ul  NUla  or  Void.  TbCJ 
are,  however,  for  the  most  part  of  a  later  and  some- 
what inferior  style  of  art,  but  are  all  clearly  of  Gredc 
oripin,  and,  as  well  as  the  coins  of  Canusium,  prove 
how  deeply  the  dty  wxs  imbued  with  Hellenic  in- 
flaences.  It  is  even  probable  that,  previous  to  the 
Roman  riiTii];ie>t,  Greek  was  the  prcvailiiip  lanpunpo 
of  Canmtiuin,  and  perhape  of  some  otlier  dlies  cf 
Apulia.  The  expression  of  Heraee,  **Cann8im  bi- 
hngius"  (Sat.  i.  10.  30),  Feems  to  he  ri;;hfly  ex- 
plained by  the  scholiast  to  refer  to  their  speaking 
Greek  and  Latkt.  (Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dkdtkte,  p. 
88.) 

The  extensive  and  fertile  jilain  in  which  Canusium 
was  situated,  and  which  w.ii»  the  scene  of  the  memo- 
raMe  battle  of  Caiin.ne,  is  called  by  M»ti^"  writers 
CA.Mris  DioUEDUi  (Liv.  xxv.  12;  Sil.  Ital.  viii 
242),  though  this  is  eridenlfy  rather  a  practical 
dc.-ipnation  than  a  proper  name.  The  whole  plain 
S.  of  the  Aufidus,  and  probably  for  some  distanc  e  on 
the  left  bank  also,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Canosians,  and  we  learn  from  Strabo  (p.  283)  that 
tl  ey  had  a  j)ort  or  emporium  on  the  river  at  a  dis- 
tance of  90  ^ta(lia  frnm  its  mouth.  The  territory  of 
Canusium  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  vinea  as  wdl 
aseon,  hnt  was  e>]>e(  iiillr  cdrinsted  ftr  its  wool, 

which  appears  to  |j;i\e  U-en  iiiiiiiufu<tTired  on  llie 
Spot  into  a  particnhu-  kind  of  doth,  much  prized  for 
its  dnnhility.  (Van-.  RR,  IB;  Win.  vifi.  48. 
8.  73;  Martial,  ix.  22.  9,  xiv.  127;  Si  .t.  AVr. 
30.)  The  atony  or  gritty  qtiaiity  of  the  bread  at 
Canoriam,  noticed  by  Horace,  has  been  observed  also 
by  modem  travellers  (.Swinburne,  p.  166):  it  doubt- 
less results  from  the  defective  quality  I'f  the  ntill- 
stones  emplove<l,  [F..  II.  B.] 

CA'l'AI.'A  (Ko'irapo:  /TfA.  C.ijnmi.ses:  las  I  Vn- 
tas  de  Ctti>nrra,  large  Ku.  t.  of  J'lascncia),  a  city 
of  the  Veltoiii  s  in  Lusitania,  on  the  hiph  ruad  front 
Ktnerita  to  t'aeM»rancn>ta.  (Ilin.  Ant.  p.  433; 
I'lin.  iv.  21,  s.  o5;  i'tol.  ii.  5.  §  8;  Florez,  JCtp.  S. 
xiv.  p.  .•)4.)  [P.  8.  j 

CAThUA  iEth.  Capenaa^  -iih),  an  andmt  dtj 
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of  Elraria,  wliich  Is  ivpeatedly  mentinrp(i  daring  the 
Mrijr  butory  of  Kome.  U  wm  Mtonted  to  tlifi  ME. 
of  Veii,  and  SE.  of  Falorii,  about  8  milei  from  the 
loot  of  Mt.  Siract<<.  From  an  iui{XM-fc(  t  pa.s.s;ij:e  of 
Gata^  cited  by  Serviiu  (cm/  Aen.  vii.  697},  it  would 
■eem  tiiat  Capeiia  was  a  oolonj  of  VeS,  sent  oot  in 
pursiiance  of  tlm  vow  of  a  sjtrred  spriii  -.  (Ni<  !iulir, 
vol.  i.  p.  120;  Miiller,  Etrutkcr,  vul.  i.  p.  1 12.)  It 
howoyeir  appean,  when  we  first  find  it  mentiooed  in 
Jiistorr,  a-s  an  iriiJfficnilrnl  city,  possf^'iinff  a  c»n- 
biderable  extent  of  territory.  It  is  ii<>t  till  the  l;i.>>t 
war  of  the  Komans  with  tlic  Voi<>iiiiiic<<,  that  the 
loine  of  tlx-  C:i]«'n;it<*s  appears  in  tiif  Konrnn  annab; 
but  upon  that  oc(-a.siuii  they  u>Ltk  up  aniu,  to^^otltcr 
with  tho  FaliaoBU,  in  defence  of  Voii,  and  strongly 
ur;*ed  ujwn  the  rest  of  the  Ktnucan  confcderatiou 
tiiti  necessity  of  coinhiuing  their  forces  to  arrest  the 
lUl  of  that  city.  (Liv.  v.  8,  17.)  Their  efT.irt* 
were,  however,  anroccoMfiil,  and  tliej  wera  onabie 
to  compel  the  Romam  to  ndso  the  aief!«,  while  their 
own  hiutl>  wen-  sevoral  tinii's  r:iv:if:.-i|  l)y  Iloinau 
anniea.  After  the  fall  of  Vcii  (n.  c.  393),  the  two 
cities  who  had  been  her  allies  became  the  next  objrct 

of  lio>tilitii's  nn  tln'  jKirt  cf  thf  Ik>iin;iris ;  anJ  (>.  St  r- 
Ttlitu  invaded  the  territory  of  Cupcua,  which  ho 
niTa|i;ed  in  the  most  uuparini;  manner,  and  by  this 
mwiiis,  wi!!'.  lilt  :i;f<  iiij<:iii^  to  attark  tlie  city  itself, 
reduced  tlie  peoplu  to  bubiui&tion.  (Liv.  v.  12, 
13,  14,  IB,  19,  24.)  The  blow  aeems  to  have 
been  decisive,  for  we  hear  »•>  nimv  of  Cnpena  nntil 
after  the  GauUsh  War,  wiwn  the  ri;;lil  of  Il'unan 
citizenship  was  conferred  upon  the  citizens  of  Vcii, 
I'alorii,  and  Capena  (or  mi'  Ii  <>(  f!n'ti)  at  lea-t  .is  hail 
taken  part  with  the  Uoniaus),  atni  lla-  «  onipiertnl  ter- 
ritory divided  among  them.  Four  new  tribes  were 
created  out  of  these  new  citizens,  and  of  these  we 
know  that  the  Stellatine  tribe  occnpied  the  territory 
of  Capena.  (Liv.  vi.4,5;  Feet.  <.t>.  .V./ZrWiwa.)  From 
this  time  Capena  disanpoan  from  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent commnnity;  aind  only  a  few  bicidental  notices 
att'^st  the  coatiiiiu'il  i'.\i>t<:iiir  of  the  (iiy.  (.'iiiTo 
mentions  the  "  Capenas  agi>r  "  as  mnarkablo  for  its 
fertility,  probably  meoninf;  the  tnct  aloni;  the  rieht 
lai.k  n!"  t!io  Tih-r  (pro  Flurr.  29);  aii'I  on  tlsis 
jicx-ount  it  was  one  of  those  which  tlie  tribiuie  Rullus 
proposed  by  his  agrarian  lam  to  portion  out  Mnon^ 
the  Koinan  pixiple.  (Cic  tie  Le/f.  Aijr.  ii.  2.'>.)  This 
design  was  not  carrifJ  out;  but  jit  ;i  liter  ju  riid  it 
did  not  esraps  tlie  mparity  of  the  \eU  :a:i.s.  aii<l  all 
the  more  fortili'  ]nrls  ..f  tin-  plain  »ilji>iiiin^  the  river 
were  alliittetl  to  military  cuioiii.-t.s.  (Cic.  u//  t'ntu, 
il.  17:  LUt,  CVi//>n.  |>,  216,  where  it  i>,  by  a  htrsui;;o 
cormptiou,  called  "  Colonia  Capyi*.")  Numerous  in- 
MTi|>tions  attest  the  continued  existence  and  muni- 
ci|>ivl  rank  of  Cajn-na  umlrr  the  lioinan  emjiire  down 
to  the  time  of  Aurelian  (Urcll.  Ingi^.  ;JGb7, 3688, 
3690;  Nibby,  IHntomi,  vol.  i.  p.  .'377),  bnt  from 
this  date  all  trace  of  it  is  l<«t.t:  it  priil».ilily  wris  .nlto- 
f^hor  abandoned,  and  the  very  name  became  fur> 
tpMm.  Hence  its  site  was  for  a  Umg  while  unknown ; 
bnt  in  17.50  .i  K'-man  anli'iuariaii  of  the  i  tiui^  of 
GaletU  «ras  thu  tint  to  tis  it  at  a  t>pot  still  called 
Chi^ieola  (now  more  frequently  known  as  &  Afar' 

tlno,  from  a  rtiini-i!  <  hnn  h  of  tliat  natnr),  about  24 
jnil«i  from  Koine,  helwcfii  the  \iiX  Fluniiiiia  and  the 
Tiber*  The  ancient  city  apponm,  like  tliaee  tii  Alba 
JjOopa  and  Gabii,  to  have  <At  iij  iiil  a  ^tecp  rid  re, 
fonninf;  part  of  the  al^'f  ot  an  umicnt  cmter  or  vol- 
oanic  kosin,  now  callcil  //  f^go,  and  roust  have  been 
A  piacf  (»f  trri-at  >tii-ii'^tli  fniui  its  natnnd  jK^ition. 
Ko  a-iiiauib  are  visible,  e.\«^'pl  sonio  truich  iuid  lului  ^ 
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d.itions  of  the  ancient  walls:  but  these,  together ' 
the  uataral  oonformation  of  tJie  ground,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  inscriptions  already  dted,  clearly  iden- 
tify the  sjut  :ts  tlw  .site  oC  ('jijxiia.  It  "as  about 
4  miles  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  which 
a  sMe  road  oeems  to  have  hmdied  off  between  19 
and  20  miles  from  Kome.  and  led  directly  to  the 
ancient  city.  Il  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river  now  called  the  Cmwiaifccfa,  which  ap> 
p«Mrs  to  have  been  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
fajitUKLs.  (.Sii.  It-il.  xiii.  85.)  Conccminp  the  site 
i  an<l  remains  of  Cajicna,  mh?  Galetti,  Capetm  Muni- 
I  cijuo  d'  i  Riinuini,  ■\X<h,  K  uiia.  I'.'iO;  Gill,  Top.  nf 
Uomc,  ]jp.  149 — 151;  Nibby, //in/omi,  vol.  i.  ]«p, 
375—380;  Dennis's  ffrw<a,voL  i.  pp.  183— IS.'i*. 

In  tlie  territory  of  Capena,  and  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Soractc,  was  situated  the  celebrated  sanctu- 
ary and  prove  of  Fkp.oxia,  callod  by  Koman  writers 
Lncus  ForoniM  and  Fanum  Fenmiae,  which  seems 
to  have  in  hter  times  grown  up  into  a  considerable 
town.    [Fkuoxia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPKUNAUM  (Ko^^rao^M).  » town  of  Galilee^ 
ritnated  on  the  northern  shore  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
'  frtHjuently  mentioned  in  th<'  Gn-^]'*'!  r.arrati\i\  and 
so  much  resorted  to  by  our  Lord  as  to  be  called 
•*  His  own  city."  {St.  Uattk.  is.)  It  wo  sttnated  on 
the  borders  of  Zabubm  and  Naphtliali,  and  is  joitiod 
with  Chorarin  and  Ikthsaida  in  the  denunciations 
of  onr  Lflvd.  (St.  Matth.  xi.  23.)  It  is  probahly 
the  Kt<^>a^vu;nr\  of  Josephus,  to  which  he  was 
carried  when  injun-d  in  a  hkirmLsh  near  the  Jorihui. 
(  Vita,  §  72.)  Tlie  name,  as  written  in  the  New 
Testament,  occurs  in  .Fn-cjihus  only  in  ( i.iiMi-oliou 
with  a  fijuntaiu  in  the  riih  plain  of  Geniie-s-ircth, 
which  he  sivs  was  supported  to  be  a  branch  of  tha 
Nile.  {B.J.  iii4i,  §  8.)  The  fountain  of  this  name 
has  not  unnaturally  led  some  travellcn  to  lode  for 
the  town  in  tlie  same  phun  as  the  s^'nonymous 
fountain  {  and  Dr.  RobioMn  finds  the  site  of  Ca- 
pemonn  at  Khan  MkuA  (vol.  iS.  pfu  988 — 294), 
and  the  f  >unt.iiu  .loscphus  dsocdbM  OS  fer- 

tilising the  phun,  he  tinds  at  'ilus-eC-TIn,  bard  by 
the  Khm,  wlucli  rise*  dose  by  the  lake  and  doea 
not  water  the  phin  at  ail.  Tin'  arL:Mnn  nt.s  in  favour 
of  this  site,  and  acainst  I'tU  Hum,  appear  equally 
fawondnsive,  and  tliere  can  be  little  donbt  that  tlie 
extensive  ruins  so  calliHl,  on  the  north  of  tlif  laVi-, 
about  two  milt's  wi>t  of  the  embouihure  of  tliu 
Jordan,  retain  traces  both  of  tho  n.mic  and  site. 
As  to  the  former,  the  Kifr  {nlloi/v)  h.vs  b»'«'n  con- 
verted into  lell  {heap)  in  accordance  with  fact,  .and 
the  weak  radical  of  the  proper  name  dropped,  has 
changed  Nahnm  into  Hdm,  so  that  instead  of  "  Vil- 
lage of  Consolation,"  it  has  appropriately  become 
"  the  ruined  heap  of  a  herd  of  cainels."  That  7V// 
Hum  is  tho  site  described  as  Capemanin  bj  ArcoU 
phus  in  the  7th  century,  there  can  he  no  question. 

It  could  not  1m>  mmc  an  urat*  ly  il.x  rihoil.  "  It  w.xs 
confined  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  motuttains 
on  the  north  and  tlie  lalte  on  the  sooth,  extending 
in  a  loiifj  line  from  wo-t  to  OBSl  akng  the  .<ra  shore." 
The  remains  of  Koinan  baths  and  porticoes  and 
hoildlniKa,  still  attest  its  fenner  importanoe.  (I>»- 
seribed  by  K.  bin.son,  roi.  iii.  pp.  298, 299  :  pee  also 
BeUn-l  s  P.ikstine,  pp.  882— »84.)  [G.W.] 

C.M'1I.\  KKl'S,  or  CAPHEHEUS  (Ko^pfvr), 
a  r<nky  and  dancenms  promontcr^',  funniiif;  tha 
south-l■a.^t^■^n  extremity  of  Eubota,  now  cillc^l  Karo 
Doro  or  Xt/loj'ii(jn:  it  waa  known  by  tho  latttT 
name  in  the  middle  ages.  (Tzetxc;*,  ad  Lyatphr. 
384.)   It  was  off  this  promontory  that  the  Grecian 
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flwk  WW  wrecked  on  its  return  from  Tnj.  (Boripi 

Troad.  90,  IMrtt.  1 129;  HenxJ.  viii.  7;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  368;  Paas.  ii.  23.  §  I,  iv.  36.  §  6 ;  Virp.  Aen.  xi. 
260;  Prop,  iii,  5.  55;  Ov.  Aftt.  xiv.  472,  481, 
Trist.  i.  1.  83,  v.  7.  36;  Sil.  Ital.  xiT.  144;  Le»ke, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii,  p.  423.) 

CA'PHYAE  (Ko^mJcu:  £th.  Kapvirvt,  Ko- 
^utws),  •  town  of  Arcadia  sUnated  in  a  snuUl  plain, 
inV.  of  the  lake  of  Orchomcnus.  It  was  protected 
against  inundations  fmin  this  lukc  by  a  mound  or 
dyke,  nuied  bj  the  inhabitants  of  Caphjoe.  Tlie 
city  in  uSA  to  bsTe  been  fiianded  by  Cephcus,  the 
sou  of  AIous,  and  pretended  to  be  of  .Athenian  oripin. 
(Paus.  riii.  83.  §  2;  Strab.  xiii.  (t.  608.)  Capbjrae 
nibnqiKiitly  belonged  to  tbe  Achaean  leafn*',  and 

was  one  of  the  i  ities  of  the  lea[:iie,  of  Mhich  Cle:  - 
nicncs  obtained  posseesion.  (Pol.  ii.  52.)  In  it3 
udghboarhood  a  great  battle  was  fought  in  B.  a  230, 
in  which  the  Aet^lians  pruned  a  decisive  victory  over 
tbe  Achacani*  .and  Aratus.  (Pol.  iv.  U,  se*|.)  The 
name  of  Caphyae  alho  occurs  in  the  subsequent 
•mits  of  this         (Pol.  iv.  68,  70.)    Strabo  (viii. 

td88)  speaks  of  the  town  as  in  ruina  in  his  time; 
t  it  still  contained  some  temples  when  visited  by 
I'ausanias  (JL  c).  The  remuns  of  the  wall^  of  Ca- 
phyae are  Tisible  upon  a  small  insnlated  height  at 
the  vilLajje  t*f  KAotuua,  which  stands  near  tlie  eilire 
of  tlie  lake.  Polybitis,  in  his  deflcripticu  of  the  battle 
of  Caphyae,  refen  "  to  a  plain  in  front  of  Caphyae, 
travi  Tbt-d  by  a  river,  bcvond  which  were  trenches 
(Tofyiet),  a  descriptioa  of  the  place  which  does  not 
corrmpood  with  present  appearaimt.  The  rd^i 
wen?  evidently  ditches  for  the  puqxjse  of  draining 
the  man»hy  plaiu,  by  conducting  the  water  towards 
the  katavMl^^  around  which  there  was,  probably, 
a  snull  lake.  In  the  time  of  Pausaniaa  we  find  that 
the  lake  covered  tbe  greater  part  of  the  plain;  and 
that  exactly  in  the  situation  in  which  Polybius  de- 
scribes the  ditches,  tliere  was  a  mound  of  earth. 
Kotbing  is  more  probable  than  that  during  the  four 
centuries  »o  fatal  to  the  prosjierity  of  Greece,  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Caphyae  and  the  visit 
of  Paosanias,  a  diminution  of  population  should  have 
caused  a  neglect  of  the  drainage  which  had  formerly 
ensured  the  caltiTation  of  the  wholo  plain,  and  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Boman  empire  an  «nbaiikni«nt  of 
earth  had  hot^n  tbrovvn  up  tn  5)rrH  ne  the  {xirt 
neamt  to  Caphyae,  leaving  tbe  rest  uncultivated 
and  nanhy.  At  pcesent,  u  there  are  renaina  of 
tlie  eni!ankment,  which  I  did  not  perceive,  it  does 
nut  prevent  any  uf  tbe  land  from  being  submerged 
daring  several  nxmths,  for  the  water  now  extends 
Tery  nearly  to  tlie  site  of  Cajihyae."  (Leake.) 

Pausaiiios  says  that  on  tbe  inner  side  of  the 
embankment  there  flows  a  river,  which,  descending 
info  .1  cha-Nin  of  the  earth,  issues  apain  at  a  place 
cailt*d  Nasi  (tidaoi);  and  that  tbe  name  of  the  vil- 
lage when-  it  is.vues  is  named  BhBVXCS  ('PfJJi'Oi). 
From  this  pla<f  it  fknus  the  perennial  river  Tra- 
gi.s  (Tpdyoi).  He  also  fpcaks  of  a  mountain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  named  Cn'Acai.cs 
(Ki^«aAot),  on  which  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a 
yearly  festival  to  Artemis  Cnacaleida.  Leake  re> 
marki  that  tlic  mountain  above  A'Ao/iJ/t/n.  now  called 
A'cutooMi,  seems  to  be  tbe  ancient  Cnacalus.  Tbe 
river  Ttam  is  probably  the  aneieni  Tiagna.  (Leake, 
J/r/rrf/,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 18,8eq.,  Pefopflwaerfaoii, p. 226  • 
BobUyc,  JtechercheMf  p.  IM.) 

CAPIDATA  {Kawttata),  a  town  fa  Moesia, 
where  a  f,';ini-ii'n  of  Ivoiian  cavalry  was  stutionml. 
It  is  pcrba]«  to  be  idcutitiwi  with  the  modem  Ttcher- 
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nmoode.  (Itin.  Ant.  224 ;  Notit  bnp.  e.  28 ;  Geogr. 

Rav,  iv.  5;  Hierocl.  p.  637.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPISA  (KdiriCTo  or  Ktiriffo,  Plol.  vi.  18.  §  4; 
Capissa,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  a  dty  ef  a  district  pro- 
bably named  after  it,  Capis.««ene,  and  included  in 
the  wider  district  of  the  Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Ktuh 
mountains.  A  c  i nnling  to  PKnjt  it  was  destroyed  by 
Cyrus;  but  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Cynw  ever  got  so  far  NE.,  and,  if  it  had  been,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed  by  Itolemy.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Caphnaa  of  Solinos  (c.  54), 
which  was  near  the  faidns.  It  has  been  suspected 
tli.'it  r.-qiiwHe  represents  the  valley  of  the  Kiifiiil 
river,  and  Capias  the  town  on  tbe  Indus  now  called 
PiMwar.  It »  not  K4My  wfaidi  has  been  satia- 
fiictorily  proved  by  Profes.sor  Wilson  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ortospanum.  Lassen  (^Zur 
Oeidk.  tL  Km.  Badr.  p.  149)  finds  in  the  Chinese 
annals  a  kincdoin  calletl  Kiapiche  in  the  valley  of 
Ghurbcnd,  to  the  E.  of  Ramian.  It  is  veiy  probable 
that  Capisa  and  Kiapiche  arc  identicaL  [Y.J 

CAPISSK'NE.  [Capi-sa.] 

CAPl'TIUM  (KowItio*':  Eth.  Capitinua :  Co- 
pizzt),  a  city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero 
and  Ptolemy,  but  whidi  appears  from  the  former  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  importance.  He  men- 
tions it  in  conjunction  with  Ilaluntium,  EngluUD, 
and  other  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
and  Ptdemy  cnomerates  it  among  the  fafamd  dtiea 
of  Sicily.  Tlii.s  name  has  cvidenrly  hwn  retained  by 
the  modem  town  of  Otpitti,  tbe  situation  of  which 
OB  the  soathem  skpe  of  the  moantaina  of  Caroma, 
about  1 6  miles  from  the  T^-rrhenian  Sea,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Gangi  (Kngtunm),  accords  well 
with  the  above  indications.  (Cic  m  Verr.  iii.  43; 
Ptol.  in.  4.  §  12  ;  Cluvi  r.  S!r!l.)       [E.  IT.  B.] 

CAPITO'LIAS,  a  to^m  of  Peraca,  or  Coelesyria, 
exhibited  in  the  Pentingcr  Tables,  between  Gadara 
and  Adraa,  and  placed  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninu:* 
on  the  ruad  between  Gadara  and  Damascus,  between 
Nene  and  Gadara,  16  miles  from  the  latter  and  38 
&om  tbe  former.  It  is  otherwise  tinknown,  except 
that  we  find  an  Episcopal  see  of  this  name  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Records.  (Reland,  p.  693.)  [G.W.] 

CAPITULUM  (KowtrovAor,  Strab.),  a  town  of 
tbe  Hemicans,  which,  thmigh  not  notited  in  history, 
is  mentioned  b.ptli  hy  Pliny  and  Stnibo  .among  the 
pbices  still  exist^  in  their  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Strab.  ▼.  p.  288.)  We  lean  also  fimn  the  Liber 
Coloni.nrum  (p.  232)  that  it  had  l)een  colr.nised  by 
Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  received  a  fresh  accession 
of  ookidsto  under  Caesar.  (Zimfipt,  db  Cobm.  pp. 
252,  306.)  An  inscriptii  ii,  in  which  it  is  called 
"  Capitulum  Hcniicoruni,"  jii-uves  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  municipal  comlitiim  under  tbe  empire.  This 
in»crii>tion  was  di.Hcovcred  on  the  nvid  from  Pnks- 
trina  (Pnicneste)  to  a  place  calli-d  //  Piijlio  a  small 
town  in  the  mountains,  alwut  20  miles  from  Pules- 
trina,  and  8  fnun  Anagtii,  which  may  plausibly 
be  supfwsed  to  oocnpy  tbe  site  of  Capitulum.  (Mu- 
ratori,  Inscr.  p.  2049.4;  VS^f  Dintorni  di  liotnaf 
vol.i.u383.)  [£.U.B.j 

CATORI.  [Gallascia.] 

CAPOTES  (^Dujik  Task),  a  mountafa  of  Ar- 
menia, from  tlie  spurs  of  whi«li  Plinj  (v.  SO.  s.  24X 
on  the  anthflrily  of  Lidnias  If neisnns,  deaeribes  the 
P'uj  iirates  a**  takinir  its  rise.  He  fixes  its  position 
12  M.  P.  above  Ziniara.  Pliny  (/.  c.)  quotes  Do- 
milius  Corbulo  in  pfawiog  the  sources  of  the  En- 
j>bi.ifes  in  Mt.Aba,  thcsamctmdoubtedly  as  thcAbns 
ot'  btrabo  (xi.  p.  527).   Capotes  tlicrcfore  formed 
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Fart  of  the  range  of  Abus.  St.  M.artin  (J/rm.  sur 
iinnciwe,  voL  L  p.  43)  derives  ttie  uamc  Capot«s 
from  the  Aimeidan  word  GaMd,  si^ifjin^  blue, 
an  ejiitliet  CDiunionly  pivon  to  Iii;rli  nv»iint;iin>. 
Kitter  (^Erdkunde,  v'oLx.  pp.  80,  653,  801,  823) 
idmtifies  Capote  with  tlw  JM/fib  lange  or  ^reat 
wattT-.-^lieJ  Ix-twcen  lln"  K.  and  W.  branchp,s  of  tlie 
KupUnites.  The  Murad-cliin,  the  E.  branch  or 
principal  siraini  of  the  Euplimtos,  takei  its  rise  on 
the  S.  .vlo]!!'  of  Afu-T(i;/h.  (Cliesncy,  Expe'I.  Eu- 
phi'dt.  vol.  i.  J).  42;  Juurri.  Gvoj.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  j*.  204, 
vol.  X.  p.  .'169.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

C.M'rAUOCIA  {KainraioKia:  Elh.  KairiraW- 
JC7JS,  Kainrtt5o(,  -Soitoj).  This  extcnsivi'  province  of 
Asia  lies  west  of  the  Eupbrates,aild north  of  Cilicia: 
itH  limits  can  only  be  dA&ied  more  euctiy  b/  briefly 
tracing  it*  history. 

The  names  Cappadox  and  Cappadocia  doubtless 
are  pare!/  Asiatic,  and  probaUy  l^jrrian  names,  or 
names  that  beknij;;  to  the  Aramaic  tangnai^cs.  The 
Syri  in  tlic  army  of  Xer.\es,  who  wore  iinncd  like 
the  I'aplihigonos,  were  called  Ca}>padocae  by  the 
Persians,  as  Herodotus  says  (vii.  72);  but  this  will 
n'tt  pruvi*  that  tin'  namo  Capiswlocao  i.s  IVr^ian. 
T1k*c'  Cttppoducao  (Uerod.  i.  72)  were  called  Syri  or 
Syrii  by  tiM  Greeks,  and  they  were  first  subject  to 
the  Mi-^li  aiiil  thnn  to  the  rersiaiis.  Tin?  iMnind.inr- 
between  the  Lydi.in  and  the  Median  empires  was  the 
Ualys,  and  this  river  in  that  {art  of  it.s  course  where 
it  flows  nnrlliward,  m-]  .ir.it<  'l  th**  ^^yrii  CajipadiKVie 
on  the  east  of  it  fmni  tlic  I'aphl.iKoncs  on  the  wfcit 
of  it.  We  may  collect  from  HeriMluiiH'  confused 
desrription  of  the  Halya,  that  tlie  Cappadorac  wore 
immediately  e:ut  of  that  part  of  the  river  which  hius 
a  nortberti  counse,  and  that  they  extended  to  the 
Eoxine.  In  anotl»r  passage  (v.  49)  the  Cappadocae 
are  mentioned  as  the  nei^hboors  of  the  riiry-^ians 
on  the  west,  and  of  the  Cilii  i.ins  on  the  sonth,  w]io 
extended  to  the  sea  in  which  Cyprus  is,  tliat  ts  to 
the  Meditemnean.  Apun  (t.  52)  Herodotas,  who 
is  de.Ncribinjj  llie  road  from  S;inli'S  to  Sii<a,  makes 
the  Ualys  the  boundary  between  I'iirygia  and  Cap- 
padocia. Bat  in  anoUier  paaaai^  he  places  Syrians 
on  the  Tlicrm'xlon  an.l  the  Partheniiis  (ii.  104), 
though  we  umy  reasonably  doubt  if  there  is  not  sonte 
error  abont  tlw  Parthenii»,  when  we  carefully  ex- 
amine this  pas<ap'.  It  doc5  lint  seem  possible  to 
deduce  anytiiin^'  further  from  his  text  as  to  the 
I'.Meut  of  the  country  of  the  Cappadocians  as  he  con- 
ceived  it.  The  limits  were  clearly  much  less  than 
those  of  the  later  CapjHdiK-ia,  and  the  limit.s  of  Cilicia 
were  much  wider,  for  Ids  Ciru'i.i  extended  north  of  tlie 
Tauroa,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphiatea.  The  Syrii 
then  who  were  inclnded  in  the  third  nome  of  i)a- 
rius  (llenKl.  iii.  90)  with  the  I'aphla^oiio.s  and  Ma- 
riandyni  were  Cappadocae.  The  name  Syri  seeins 
to  have  extended  of  old  fiwn  Babylonia  to  the  ffutf 
4if  fssu^i,  and  from  the  pulf  of  1>:mi~  t.)  tl;c  lvi\l;ii- 
(6trab.  p.  737).  Strabu  also  says  that  cveu  iu  his 
time  botn  the  Cappadocian  peoples,  both  those  who 
wiTf  ^ituatl•d  al'Mut  the  Taurus  atni  tlr>se  on  the 
I'>u.\inc,  were  called  Lcucosyri  or  White  Syriiuis,  as 
if  there  were  also  some  Syrians  who  were  black;  and 
tliex'  black  or  dark  Syrians  are  those  who  are  east  of 
the  Amaniis-  (See  also  Slrab.  p.  542.)  Tiie  name 
Syria,  and  A<isyria,  which  often  means  tlir  Mine  in 
the  Gnnk  writers,  w.is  the  i  a:iic  by  which  the 
<-ountrT.'  al  <n;,'  the  Pontos  and  ea>t  ol"  the  llalys  was 
first  kno'.vn  to  ilu-  Cini;k!*,  and  it  w.-xs  not  forgotten 
(A|x»ll,  Anjon.  ii.  948:964;  Dionys.  Perifig.  V.772, 
and  the  couuuent  uf  i:Iustalhius). 


CAPPADOCIA. 

Under  the  Persians  the  country  i  allrd  Cappadocia 
in  its  greatest  extent,  was  divided  into  two  satrapiea; 
but  when  the  Macedonians  gfA  poosesdoQ  of  it,  they 
allowed  the.-*  sati-npies  to  btH^omi'  kingdoms,  jiariir 
with  their  consent,  and  partly  aj;aiiist  it,  to  one  of 
which  thqr  gave  tiie  name  Cappadoda,  properly 
so  called,  which  is  the  country  bordi  riti<;  on  Tannus; 

!  and  to  the  other  the  name  of  I'ontus,  or  Cappadocia 
on  the  Pontus.  (Stimb.  p.  534.)  The  satrapies  of 
Capjeidocia  of  course  existed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
f^om  whom  it  a{ij»  ars  that  Cappadocia  Imd  Lyca- 
onia  on  t lie  west  {Annh  i.  2.  §  20);  but  Lycjionia 
and  Cappadocia  wero  under  one  satrap,  and  Xenophon 
mentions  only  one  satrapy  called  Ciiitj^odocia,  if  the 
list  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  is  genuine. 

Cappadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  consisted  of  many 
parts  and  {xyjples,  and  underwent  many  changm; 
hut  those  who  s.p>kc  one  Lmguajje,  or  nearly  the 
same,  and,  we  may  assume,  were  one  people,  the  Syri, 
were  bounded  on  Uie  south  by  the  CtficianTanms,  the 
preat  uiouiitain  ranue  that  ,sr|anitos  the  table  land  of 
Cappadocia  from  the  tiact  along  the  Mediterranean; 
00  the  east  they  were  bounded  byArraema  andOolehis, 
and  by  the  intermediate  tribes  that  spoke  various  lan- 
guages, and  these  tribes  were  numerous  in  the  n)oun« 
tain  regions  south  cf  the  Bhdc  8ea;  on  iJbe  nortli 
they  were  bounded  by  the  Euxine  .as  far  .as  the 

^  mouth  of  the  llalys;  and  on  the  west  by  the  nation 
of  the  I'apblagones,  and  of  the  Galatae  who  settled 
in  I'hrypia  as  far  as  the  bnnlfrs  of  the  Lycaoniaiis, 
and  the  Cilicians  who  occupy  the  mountainous  (t^u- 
X«<a)  Cilic'ui.  (Strab.  p.  533.)  The  boundaries 
which  Strabo  here  assigns  to  the  Cappadocian  nation 
airree  very  well  with  the  loose  description  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  only  difference  is  that  Strabo  intro- 
duces the  name  of  the  (ialata^  a  body  of  adventnivra 
from  Gaul  who  fixed  themselm  in  Asm  Sfinor  after 

I  the  time  of  Hcr^Klotus.    The  ancients,  however  (el 

I  vaAaiol),  distinguished  theCataones  from  the  Cappa- 

I  docians  as  a  different  people,  thongh  they  s]iokc  the 
s'tme  language;  and  in  the  ennnu'ratini  of  the  na- 

'  tions,  they  pUced  Catoouia  atler  Capjiadocia.  and 
then  came  the  Euphrates  and  the  nations  cast  cf  the 
Euphrates,  so  tl  at  they  placed  even  Melitenc  uiub  r 
Cataoiiia,  which  Mclitene  lies  between  Cat.ioiiia  and 
the  Euphrates,  and  borders  on  Commagene.  Aria- 
rathe.-*,  the  first  man  who  had  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Caiipodocians,  attached  Cataonia  to  Caji]>adocia. 
(Strob.  p.  534,  in  whose  text  there  is  some  little 
confusion,  but  it  docs  net  aficct  the  general  meaning; 
Groskurd's  note  on  the  jo-ssage  is  not  satisfactory.) 
The  kings  of  Cappadocia  traced  their  descent  from 
one  of  the  seven  who  assassinated  the  usurper  Smer- 
dis,  B.C.  521.  The  Persian  satraps  who  held  this 
proviiu  e  ai-e  called  kiiips  liy  Diodoras ;  but  their 
power  must  Itave  been  very  insecure  until  the  death 
of  Seleucus,  the  last  of  the  sncccsson  of  Alexander, 
II.  c.  281.  Ariaratlies  I.,  .as  he  is  called,  died  in 
n.  c.  322.  Ue  was  defeated  by  Perdiccas,  who 
hanged  or  impakd  him.  Ariarathes  IL,  a  sen  cf 
lloloj-henies,  hnithcr  of  Ariaratlies  I.,  exjiflled  the 
Macedonians  fitxuu  Cappadocia,  and  leA  it  to  Ariamncs, 
one  cf  bb  aona,  called  the  second;  for  the  fiither  of 
Arianithes  I.  wju  called  Ariamncs,  and  he  had 
Cappadocia  as  a  satrapy.  Ariamncs  II.  was  i'uUowed 
by  Ariarathes  III.,  and  he  was  succr-._\lt\l  by  Aria- 

j  rafhes  IV'.,  who  joined  Kini:  Antiocbas  in  his  war 
apainst  the  limnaiis,  who  afterwards  acknowledged 
him  ss  an  ally.  He  died  n.c.  1G2.  His  smccs-sors 
were  Ariarathes  V.  and  VI.,  and  with  Ariaratbes  VL 
the  royal  iiiuuly  uf  Cappadocia  became  extinct,  about 
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a.  C  93.   Upon  this  the  lUnnaiui  pare  the  CappA- 
docians  permiMum  to  govern  themselves  an  ttiej 
liked,  but  thej  sent  a  deputaiion  to  Rome  to  say  that 
they  were  not  able  to  bear  liberty,  by  which  tliey 
probably  lacttnt  tliat  nothing;  hut  kinglj  govemmeDt 
eottU  feenre  tranquillity ;  upon  wlddi  tbe  RMnam 
alkmvd  tluMn  to  dioos*-  a  kill.'  from  amonfj  thoin- 
•ebM^  aud  they  chcee  Ariobarzaues  L,  called  Philo- 
ronuMai  en  at  ooina.    (Strab.  p.  540 1  Justin, 
xxxviii.  2.)    The  new  kin:;  wa^s  driven  ont  of  his 
country  by  Mitbridates  the  Great,  bat  he  waa  re- 
Rtored  by  L.  Solta  (b.  c  9S).   Agnio  he  wm 
ju'llol  (b.  c.  88),  aiul  apaan  restored,  B.  c.  84.  ' 
But  thiji  king  had  no  rest.    In  n.  c.  G6,  thi»  "  s^>- 
riiis  popoU  Ronuuii  atqae  amiciui "  (Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Mnriil.  2,  5)  w.xs  a.'uin  oxyielleil  \<y  his  old  enemy 
Alilhridates.     lie  wiw  restored  by  Cn.  I'Dmpeius, 
and  ie»igncd  his  troablesome  throne  to  his  son  Ario- 
bareanes  II.  in  B.  c.  63.    This  Ariobarzanes  II. 
waji  king  of  Cupfiodoeia  when  Cicero  was  proconsul 
of  Ciliria.  ii.c.  51.   Cicero  gave  him  his  support  {ad 
AU,  r.  20).   It  seems,  howcvtr,  that  the  king  whom 
Cicero  protected  may  have  lieen  not  Ariobartanfls  11., 
but  Ariohar/^cs  III.    If  this  bo  so,  Ariobar/^iies  II. 
died  before  Cicero  waa  proconsnl  of  Cilkia,  and  the 
rripiinp  king  in  B.O.  51  was  a  third  AiMiamiMa. 
(/>»<•/.  vf  Illi^jr.  vol.  i.  p.  286.)    Cicero  had  some 
very  unpleasant  buaioess  to  transact  with  tliis  king, 
who  was  a  debtor  to  Cn.  Pompeiaa  the  Gnat  and 
>I.  .lunitis  Dnitu."*,  the  jKitriot.   The  proeomul,  much 
a^oiniit  his  will,  had  to  don  the  king  fur  his  greedy 
Boman  cndlton.  The  king  was  vety  poor;  he  had 
no  tre;iKury,  no  regular  taxes.    Cicero  pot  out  of  him 
alx)ut  100  talents  for  Brutus,  and  the  kinp's  six 
months'  note  for  200  talents  to  Pompeius  {ad  AU. 
vi.  1.  .3).    This  Ariobarzancs  joined  Pompeius 
apainat  Caesar,  who,  however,  psjdMied  him,  and 
added  to  hi.H  dominions  port  of  Annenia.  (Dion 
Cass.  xIL  63.)   When  L.  Cas«ns  was  in  Asia  (b.c. 
42)  nibuig  troops  for  the  war  apainst  Antoidas  and 
Ortavius,  he  sent  some  horsenivn,  who  x-sasainated 
Ariobarzanes,  oo  the  pretext  that  lie  was  conspiring 
against  Csssins.    (A!>|>i:iti.  B.  C.  ir.  68.)  The 
a»^as.sins  n>bbod  tin'  il<  ad  kinp,  and  carrie<i  off  his 
money  and  wtiate^er  else  was  moveable.    This  king 
was  sneeesded  hf  Atiarathes  VII.;  bnt  Sirinnas  dis- 
pme<l  the  title  with  him,  and  M.  Antonins.  while 
passing  through  Asia  aAcr  the  battle  of  PhiUppi, 
gave  a  judgment  in  fisvour  of  Sit<innas,  on  accoont  of 
the  Nauty  of  his  mother  Glaphyre.    In  n.  c.  36,  I 
Antonius  expelled  and  murdere«l  Ari.-iratJics,  and 
gave  the  kingdom  to  AfdieUtu,  n  de.'^endant  of  the 
Arrhelaus  who  wa.<<  a  general  of  Mithridates  (in  B.C. 
88).   All  the  kiiips  of  Cap{>adocia  up  to  this  Arche- 
laus  have  Persian  names,  and  probably  were  of  Per- 
sian ^tocJc.   (See  Clinton,  Fasti,  on  the  kinps  of 
Cappadocia;  Diet  of  Biogr.  vol.  i.  pp.  284,  285.) 

Arehekms  reteived  from  Augustus  (n.  c.  20)  .some 
parts  of  Cilida  on  the  coas^  and  the  Lesser  Armenia. 
(Dion  CiMi  lir.f.)  In  A.i».  15,  Tiberias  treaebe- 
Musly  iBfitad  Un  to  Rome,  and  kept  him  there, 
lie  died  pntbaUy  about  A.D.  17,  and  his  kingdom 
was  made  a  Roman  pnvince;  (Tae.  Am.  iL  42; 
l)i..n  C;uss.  Ivii.  17;  Strah.  p.  .'').'?4.)  When  Strabo 
wrote  lus  description  of  Cappadocia,  Archelaus  was 
dead,  and  Cappadocia  «aa  a  Roman  prannce.  It 
wa."  povernc"!  by  a  Pnicunitnr.  (Tnc.  Ann.  xii.  49.) 

Cappadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  is  ci.iisidereil  by 
Strabo  to  be  what  he  calls  an  isthmus  of  a  great 
|w!  in<;n!n,  tlii*  i.-'tliiniis  I  riir^  mntnirttxl  hv  tlic  <iii:f 
oi  Lisus  on  the  south  —  aa      wcbt  as  Ciiiciu  tra- 


chea or  Mountainous  Cilida,— and  bj  tho  Euxine 
on  the  north,  between  Sinope  and  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Tibareni  wlro  were  about  tbe  river  Thermodon. 
The  part  west  of  this  isthmus  is  called  the  Cherso- 
nesos,  wiiich  oonesponds  to  the  country  which  Ue- 
vodottts  calls  within  {tvr6i),  that  is,  west  of,  tlM 
Hal}  -i.  But  in  .StnilKi's  time  it  wa-  tli>"  Ixsliion  to 
deaigoate  tius  western  tract  as  A^va  within  Taums, 
in  which  he  even  ineltides  I.vri.i  (p.  534).  This 
isthmus  is  ralKl  a  nei  k  {avxriv)  hy  Hi  r■^l  it'is;  )  :it 
the  dimeusioDs  whidi  he  assigns  to  it,  as  Uiey  aland 
in  our  testa,  are  ver^r  inezaet,  being  onlj  five  days' 
joumev  to  an  active  m.in  (i.  72).  lie  rerkons  a 
day's  journey  at  200  stadia  (iv.  101),  and  at  150 
sta'lia  in  another  place  (v.  53). 

The  diineiKsinns  of  Cai  pailocia  from  the  Pi^ntns, 
that  i.x,  the  province  of  I'ontus,  to  the  Tannis,  its 
southern  limit,  are  stated  by  Strabo  to  be  1800  sta- 
dia; and  the  length  firom  Phrypia,  its  western  boun- 
d-nry,  to  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia,  the  eastern 
boundary,  about  3000  stadia.  These  diiiien.-i<>ns  are 
too  large.  Tlw  boundary  between  Pontus  and  Cap- 
padocia is  a  mountain  tract  parallel  to  the  Taurus, 
which  coimiienccs  at  the  western  rxtreniityof  Camma- 
oeoe,  where  the  hill  fort  I>a8mcnda  stands  (it  is  in* 
cenectly  printed  Oomnagene  in  Cassnbon's  hnA.  p. 
540),  to  thi^  (Mst.  rn  extremity  of  T.nviiii.iscne.  Coin- 
magene  and  Laviuiasene  are  divisions  of  Cappadoi  ia. 
Thaw  fimite  do  not  inehide  CiK^  IVachea,  wfaidi 
was  attached  to  Cappndr^ri.a;  and  Strabo  describes 
this  division  of  Cilicia  under  Cn.iCLA. 

The  ten  divisicoa  of  Cappadocia  (Stiab.  pu  534) 
are,  Melitene,  Catannia,  Ciliria,  Tyniiitis,  and  Gar- 
Kiuritis,  which  is  incorrectly  written  Isauritis  in 
Ca.snubon'8  text.  He  calls  these  the  divisions  at  or 
about  Taurus  (a/  irpbf  Tavpqi);  and  he  ennnie-- 
rates  them  from  east  to  west.  For  Melitene  wjis  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it 
from  Sophene  on  tbe  east  of  the  river.  South-west 
of  Melitene  is  the  basin  of  Cataonia,  which  lies  be- 
.11  tlu-  range  of  Aniamis  on  the  south,  and  the 
Antitauros  on  tbe  north.  The  disuict  of  Cilicia 
bordered  on  Cataoida,  and  it  oontaitted  the  town  of 
Mazara,  afterwards  Caesareia,  and  tlje  lofty  mountain 
Aigaeus  fABOAEUsJ,  the  highest  point  of  Cappa- 
doSt  The  Tyanitis,  to  edled  nom  Tyana,  is 
south-west  of  Ciliria.  Ty.ina  was  at  the  northern  Iw.^fi 
of  Taurus,  and  near  the  pass  into  Cilicia,  called  the 
Cilician  gates.  Cilicia  and  Tyaoitis,  aoeoidiag  to 
j  St  mho.  were  the  only  divisions  of  Cappadocia  that 
contained  cities.  Garsaurit's  wiks  on  the  west,  on 
the  borders  of  Pbrygia.  The  other  five  ^strieto 
named  by  Stralw  are,  Ijj\'inia5ene,  Sarparaiipene, 
Saravene,  Caminanene,  and  Morimene ;  and  he  names 
tljem  also  from  east  to  vrest,  or  nearly  so.  They 
occupied  tbe  northern  part  of  Cappadocia,  bordering 
on  pontus.  The  position  of  I^viniascne  is  not  easy 
to  fix  ;  but,  atcordinp  to  ."^tralm's  wurds,  already 
cited,  it  most  be  in  the  north-ea&t  part  of  Cappa- 
doda.  It  is  wronply  {il-iced  in  some  nape.  To  these 
ten  divisioas  were  adde^l  by  the  Romans  an  cli  vonth, 
which  comprised  tlie  countjy  to  tbe  south-west  about 
Cybistra  and  Castahah,  and  as  fiv  as  Deriie,  which 
is  in  LycaoniAi 

Annenia  Minor  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Cappadocia,  the  limito  of  wUeh 
Stnilio  h  IS  <li"«  r:!><  il.  The  Greek  geographer  fixes 
the  {"o-sition  of  Anix  nia  Minor  (p.  555)  thus.  South 
of  I'haniacia  .ind  Tmfie/.us,  on  the  Euxine,  am  the 
Tifiru'-iM  unl  < 'liaM'O'i,  hi ■  rails  Ihcin, who  extend  as 
I  tar  boulh  ua  Armctua  tiif  Le&a,  which  is  a  tolerably 
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fertile  ooontiy.  The  people  of  this  Armenia  were 
goremed  hy  s  kini;,  fike  the  [<vo\i\t'  of  Sophene;  and 
those  kiriLTs  of  the  small  Annf-riia  were  s^)inetiines  in 
league  witb  the  other  Anneuiaos,  and  aometiiDee  the/ 
ticn  notk  Tb6^  tttondcd  tbdr  doiniidoos  0ftn  to 
Pharnacia  and  Tnipczos,  but  the  last  of  thorn  snr- 
nndered  to  Milhriilatea  the  Great.  Some  time  after 
the  defeat  of  Mithridat«s  this  Amwnia  was  attadwd 
to  the  CappaJocian  kinj^doin  of  Ariobaraanes,  as 
litated  ubijve.  The  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  tliis  Anneniai  aod  separated  it  from  Acilisene. 

Tins  boundary  seems  to  have  begun  about  the 
]i«ii)t  where  the  Euphrates  takes  a  s^^iuthem  course. 
The  n(jrtlierQ  boondaij  of  Anneiua  Minor  extended 
to  the  Parjadres  range,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Halys,  and  even  compriM-d  part  of  that 
of  the  Lycus;  for  Nicopolis  was  probably  on  the  Ly- 
cos, though  it  is  not  oertaia.  Meliteoe  was  loath  of 
AraMma  Miliar,  and  also  on  tbe  west  ride  of  the  En- 
phrat'  -s.  I'toleiny  (v.  7)  inrliiilos  both  Mclitcne  and 
Cataonia  in  Armenia  Minor.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tix 
Mqr  boandarjr  of  this  Amwids,  esoepe  that  OB  the  aide 
of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  iii'i<!>rri  writers  on  ancient 
geography  do  nut  help  us  much.  Armenia  Minor  was 
given  by  Caligula  to  Cotys  in  a.d.38,  and  hy  Nero  in 
A.D.  54to  Aristobulus.  It  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  province  uf  Cappaducia,  but  it  is  not  certain  at 
what  time ;  by  Vespasian,  as  some  snppose,  or  at  the 
latest  by  Trajan.  Its  position  on  the  north-exst 
iKinler  of  Cappadocia,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
made  i!  a  iieotamy  addition  to  the  province  for  de- 
fence. Mclitene  was  now  icckcned  a  part  of  Armeoia 
Minor,  wliich  had,  for  the  metropolis  of  the  northern 
part,  Nicopolis,  the  probable  position  of  which  ha.s  been 
mentioned;  and  for  the  aonthem  part,  the  town  of 
Melitene,  near  the  west  hank  or  the  Enj^uvtes. 
(':il(|*!tdiicia  I'rop'r,  ro  poor  in  t^jwns.  w.is  enriched 
with  the  addition  of  Archelais  in  Gartauritis,  near 
the  wertem  frontier  of  Cappadoeia,  by  the  emperor 
Claadios ;  and  with  Fauatinopolis,  in  the  soath- 
traatam  part  of  Cappadocia,  by  M.  Aurelios. 

Plray's  (vL  3)  diriaions  of  Oapfudoda  4»  not 
agree  with  Str.iVw ;  nor  eati  we  iiDderstand  easily 
whether  he  Ls  describin<;  ('a])padi>cia  .as  a  Roman 
pn)viuce  or  not.  He  com-ctly  places  ]klelitene  as 
lying  in  front  of  Armenia  Min(M-,  and  Cattutnia  as 
bordering;  on  Ooniniugene.  He  makes  Garaauritui, 
SargaraiiM  lie.  and -CSanunanene  border  on  Phry^a. 
He  pbces  Morimene  in  the  NW.,'  W4mng  on  Ga- 
I  alia,  "where  the  river  Cappadoz  separatee  them 
(the  Galatiaiis  and  Caj.jKidocians),  from  which  tlicy 
derived  their  name,  beiqg  before  called  Lenooqrri" 
If  the  pontion  of  the  Oappadox  can  be  determined, 
it  fixes  the  lx>undary  of  C'u]i]>,ulocia  on  tluN  >ide. 
Aiuflworth  {London  Gtog.  Jowmal^  vol.  z.  p.  290) 
supposes  it  to  be  the  email  river  of  Kir-Skdtty  or  the 
Kalichi-Su,  which  joins  the  Halys  on  the  right  l>ank, 
a  little  north  of  39*^  N.  lat.  JUojur,  which  is  in  N. 
lat  39^  5',  and  at  an  elevation  of  3140  ftet  above 
the  sea,  may  be  MocLssns  (Ain^worth).  .S)me  perv- 
graphers  place  Moci&sus  ut  Kir-isliclir,  which  is  2sW. 
of  Mojur. 

The  Cappadocia  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1.)  comprises  a 
much  Iar;;er  extent  of  country  tlian  Cappadocia 
Proper.  He  makes  it  extend  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxino  from  Amisos  to  the  moath  of  the  Apsams; 
and  this  coast  is  distributed  among  Pantos  Galaticu«>, 
Pontus  Poletuoniacns  and  Pontus  Cap])adocicuH.  All 
this  is  excluded  firom  the  Cappadocia  of  Strabo. 
The  praefactameCappadocieaa  whidi  Plokmj  namea 


Garsaouria  (Garducreta),  Cilida;  Lycaonia;  Antiol 
chiana,  containing  Derbe,  lAranda  and  Olbasa;  and 

Tyanitis  (Tyaiii>).  Tliese  are  the  divisions  as 
they  stand  in  the  okl  Latin  version  of  Ptolemy:  same 
of  the  names  are  eorrapt  Ptolemy,  as  aheadf  oh. 

Rcn-ed,  jdares  Melitene  and  Cat.ai  nia  under  Annenia 
Minor,  and  he  gives  to  Cataonia  a  greater  extent  than 
Stmbo  does. 

The  distrirfs  of  MKi-TTKyK,  and  Cataotcia.  are 
dcsiribed  in  se|«rate  articles;  and  also  I'd-ntcs  Ga- 
LATICl'S,  PoLEMONIACCS,  and  CAPPADOCICI'S 

Cap{iadocia  in  its  limited  sense  comprised  part  of 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Halys,  as  far  west  as  tlie 
river  Cappadoi.  The  ooontry  to  the  north  of  the 
Halys  is  moontainoos,  and  the  pbuns  that  lie  be- 
tween this  northern  range  and  Uie  sontibem  rani^ 
of  Taurus,  arc  at  a  |;Teat  elevatiwi  ab<»ve  the  sea. 
The  plain  of  Caeaareu  {Kaitaritfeh)  at  the  foot  of 
the  Argum  is  3SS6  ftet  high,  according  to  Afais- 
wortli  (^Lomlon  Geoy.  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  310). 
Hamilton  (iieseorcAes,  &c  voL  iL  p.  280)  makes  it 
4900  fteL  The  diAienee  between  these  two  esti- 
mates  is  1000  feet,  a^d  one  of  them  must  be  ' 
erroneous.  However  the  great  elevation  of  this  part 
of  the  eountiy  is  certMn.  The  plain  of  Caesareia  is 
coverf<l  with  com  fields  and  vineyards.  (Hamilton.) 
Stnk'rH)  describes  tLe  plains  arautid  Caesareia  in  his 
time  as  altogether  onpndnctive  and  uncnldTsted, 
thf)ni:h  level;  but  they  were  sandy  and  ratlier  stony. 
The  level  of  the  Halys  in  the  longitude  of  Caesareia 
must  also  bo  at  a  very  considerable  elevation  al>ove 
the  sea,  though  much  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Caesareia. 

Strabo  observes  (p.  539)  that  Cappadocia,  Uiough 
ftirther  aonth  than  Pontus,  is  ooMer;  and  the  connti/ 
which  he  calls  Bagadania,  the  roost  soothem  part  tt 

Cappad.ni.a,  at  the  f  xit  of  Taurus,  thoufih  it  is  level, 
lias  scarcely  any  fruit-bearing  trees;  but  it  is  pasture 
land,  as  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  Cappadoeia  is. 
That  part  of  StraWs  Cappadocia,  which  is  not 
drained  br  the  Halys,  belongs  to  two  seinrate 
phyrical  divirioaa.  That  to  the  west  and  8w.  of 
CaesareLi  Wongs  to  the  hieh  plateaus  of  Lycaonia  and 
Phrj'gia,  the  waters  of  wliich  have  no  outlet  to  the 
sea.  The  other  part  which  contains  the  ooontry 
east  and  south-east  of  (';tesania,  kdnnirs  to  the 
basins  of  the  Pyraiiius,  and  the  Sarus,  which  rivers 
pass  throng  the  f^ps  of  the  Tannn  to  the  phhM  of 
-  Ciliria. 

Cappadocia  was  generally  deficient  in  wood ;  but 
it  was  well  adapted  for  grain,  particuUrly  wheat. 
Some  parts  produced  exoeUcnt  winei.  It  was  also  » 
good  grazing  country  for  domesticated  anhmds  of  all 
kinds;  and  it  protluci-d  jftoxl  Iii>rM'>.  Scniie  add  will 
asaes  to  the  list  of  Cappadocian  animals  (Groskurd, 
Strab.  B.  p.  4.'>7),  in  whidi  eaae  they  nrast  read 
6^'a'y^)6SiJT^)^  in>;<'Ad  nf  (,y(<6€oTos  ii. Strah.  (p.  5.TJ). 
But  btrabo's  observation  would  be  very  ridiculous  if 
he  were  speaking  of  wild  aaaes.  The  nunna)  pn»- 
ducts  were  (Strab.  p.  540)  plates  of  crA->tal.  a.s  ho 
calls  it;  a  lapis  Onychites  found  near  the  border  uf 
Galatia;  a  white  stone  fitted  for  sword  handlea;  and 
a  lapi.s  s]i*iMiiaris,  or  jilattrs  of  a  translucent  vtone, 
which  was  e.xjuirtcd.  There  are  salt  beds  of  great 
extent  near  the  west  side  of  the  Halys,  at  a  place 
called  Tuz  Koi,  probably  within  the  limits  of  the 
Garsauritis  of  Strabo.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Tatta 
is  west  of  Tuz  Kui,  and  within  the  limits  of  Great 
Phiygia,  but  the  plateau  in  whicb  it  is  situated  ia 
part  of  the  high  land  of  Capfadoein.  The  level  of 
tha laks  b  •bonk  S500 tefc  abora  tha  SM.  Uh- 
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•nrly  dry  in  mmnner.  8tnlbo  (p.  568)  plsmi  the 

l  iki*  iii.mcsii.ilrly  Mjutli  nf  (nilntift,  and  bonli'rincj  on 
GrcAt  Cappadot-ia,  and  tlie  part  of  Cappadot  la  called 
Xarimim.  Tfaia  lake  then  must  be  viewed  as  ncmr 
the  rnmrnon  boiiodaiy  of  Gaktiai  Phiy^  and 
CapiuUocia. 

The  routes  of  Jlamilton  in  Asia  Minor  (/?e- 
$tarches,  &c.),  and  of  Ainjsworth  from  Angora  by 
KaUariyth  to  Sir  {^London  Gtog.  Journal,  vol.  x.) 
contain  much  Ta]tuU>le  infonnation  on  the  g(^>k)<:y, 
and  the  physical  geofi^pby  of  Csppadocia.  [G.  L.] 
CAPPADOX  RIVER.  [Cappadocia.] 
CAPRA'KIA  (Yiawpapla),  a  small  i>liin(l  in  the 
Tjrrriianian  Sea,  between  Cornea  and  the  coast  of 
EtRiria,  stin  called  Capnia.  It  fa  distant  abont 
30  gcoprajiliiral  niilcs  frorn  Popalonium,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mainland,  and  is  a  rocky  and  elevated 
Uaad,  taat&ag  a  eoaapleiioas  ebjaet  m  tUa  patt  «f 
tlie  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  though  only  about  5  miles  long 
by  2  in  breadth.  Varro,  who  writes  the  name  Ca- 
pnna,  tella  as  it  was  derived  from  the  number  of 
wikl  goats  with  which  it  aboun(lc<l;  wlicnce  also  the 
Gnekii  called  it  Aegiuum;  but  it  must  not  hv  con- 
founded with  Uie  island  of  loiUOM,  now  Giglio, 
which  Is  much  furllicr  south.  (Pliri.  iii  6.  s  12; 
I*tol.  iu.  1.  §  78;  Mela,  ii.  7 ;  Varr.  R.  H.  ii.  3.  §  3.) 
Bntilins  tells  as  that  it  was  inhabited  in  his  time  by 
a  nnmber  of  monks.  (/<»».  L  435.)  [£.  U.  B.l 
CAPRA'RIA.  [Balbarh;  Fobtuwatak.] 
CAPRASLA,  a  town  of  Bnittiuin,  placed  by  the 
Itinmriea  en  tlie  road  fiton  Moianum  to  Consentia, 
and  distant  98  mflea  from  the  latter  city.  (/rm. 
AmLfj^.  105,  110;  Tab.  Ptut  )  It  is  pPiliablythe 
flMMkn  Tarsia,  on  the  ietl  bank  of  the  Cr&this,  about 
tlie  TOitdivd  dntanoe  fron  Cfottntu.  FE.  H.  B.^ 

CA'PREAE  (Kairp*aj;  Capr!),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  lying  immediately  opposite  the 
SuiTMBline  PludBonlory,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a  strait  only  3  miles  in  width.  (Tar.  .-Inn.  iv. 
67.)  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  1 1  miles  in  circuit,  which 
fovaiyMartiMtnitli.  (PUny,  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  Like 
fhi'  mountain  r.uifje,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Uay  of  Naples,  and  of  which  it  is, 
iobetfOnlyacQDtinaatlon,  Capraw  consists  wholly 
of  limestone,  and  is  girt  almost  all  round  with  pre- 
cipitous clifik  of  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
and  in  many  pUces  attaining  to  a  great  elevation. 
The  western  portion  of  the  istaod,  now  called  Amma 
Capri  name  probably  derived  from  the  Qreek 
•i'fbw  Kowpcai),  is  mudi  the  nioi>t  elevated,  rising 
t»  n  liaight  of  1,600  ieet  above  tlie  sea.  The 
caatem  end  abo  fenma  an  abropt  hill,  with  precipi- 

tans  cliffs  toWArds  the  ni.ainlanil ;  but  between  the 
two  is  a  defffesston,  or  saddle,  of  moderate  height, 
where  the  medam  town  ef  Oqprf  now  ataoda.  The 
only  bniling-plaoaa  m  tm  little  aana  on  either 

side  of  ttiis. 

Of  the  history  of  Capreae  very  little  is  known 
prior  to  the  time  of  An^u^tus.  A  tradition  alluded 
to  by  several  of  the  Latin  poets,  but  of  the  origin  of 
which  wa  ham  no  expUnation,  represents  it  as  occu- 
pied at  a  very  early  period  by  a  people  called  Tcleboee, 
apfiarentiy  the  same  whom  we  fiiul  mentioned  as  a 
piratical  race  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Echinades, 
off  the  coast  of  Acamania.  (Schol.  ad  ApoU. 
Bhod.  i.  747.)  Virgil  speaks  of  them  as  subject  to 
a  king,  named  Telon,  whence  Silias  Italicus  calls 
Caarsae  antiqoi  aaxflsa  Teloois  insula."  (Viig. 
Am.  TiL  785 ;  80.  Itai.  viU.  548;  Stat  5Sfe.ni.  S; 
T«c.  .-Irtn.  Iv.  fi7.)  In  historical  time^*  wo  fin  l  that 
Uaa  island  fasMd  into  tha  hands  of  the  liea^iaosi 


and  Ua  {nbabitaata  appear  to  haw  adopted  and  re- 
tained to  a  late  pcrioil  the  Grcfk  customs  of  that 
peopl&  But  Augustus  having  taken  a  fancy  to 
Ciqpnae,  in  cons«<]uence  of  a  favonrable  omen  which 

he  met  with  on  limditiL,'  thcrf,  t(Kik  {tosscssion  nf 
it  as  pert  nf  the  iui[x-rial  domain,  giving'  tla-  Nea- 
politans in  exchange  the  far  more  wealthy  ii^land  of 
Aenaria.  (Suet.  vluk^.  92;  Dion  Cass.  Iii.  43.)  lie 
appears  to  have  visited  it  repeatedly,  and  spent  four 
days  there afaortly  before  his  death.  (Suet  Aug.  98.) 
But  it  was  his  soooeasor  Tiberius  who  gave  the 
chief  celebrity  to  Capreae,  having,  m  a.d.  27,  es- 
t.iblishcd  his  residence  pi  nnancntly  on  tlic  island, 
where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years  (k  his  lift.  Ao- 
cording  to  Tadtoa,  It  waanot'so  nradi  the  mildnesa 
of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  prnsjK-rt  tlint 
led  him  to  take  op  hia  abode  here,  as  the  secluded 
and  inaeeenibia  ehaneler  «f  tha.  apot,  which  aa- 
rtiml  him  alike  from  danger  and  from  observation. 
It  was  here  accordingly  that  be  gave  himself  up  to 
the  unrestrained  practice  of  the  graaaat  debaucheries, 
which  have  rendered  his  name  scarcely  less  infa- 
mous than  his  cruelties.  (Tac.  ^nn.  i v.  67,  vi.  I; 
Suet.  Tib.  40,  43;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  5;  Juv.  Sttt.  x. 
93.)  Ue  erected  not  less  than  twelve  villa.s  in  dif- 
ferent parts  rf  the  island,  the  remains  of  sevenil  of 
which  are  still  visible.  The  most  considerable  apjjeare 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff 
fitcing  the  Snrrentine  Pmnontory,  which,  from  ita 
strong  position,  h  eviJrntly  that  designated  by  PUny 
(iii  6.  8.  12)a8  the  '*  An  TiberiL"  It ia rapposed 
alaotobetliiaanetfaatwiM  called,  aawe  kamfifom 
Suetoniu.s  (Tib.  65),  the  "  VilLi  .Tovis."  N.  ar  it 
are  the  remains  of  a  pharos  or  light-house,  alluded 
to  both  bj  Soeloniaa  and  Statina,  winch  nniit  havo 
served  to  guide  ships  through  the  .strait  between  this 
headUnd  and  the  Surrentine  Promontoiy.  (buet. 
Tib.  74;  Stat  Sifo.  ifi.  5.  lOa) 

Strabo  (ells  us  that  there  were  fonnerlr  two  small 
towns  in  the  island,  bat  in  his  time  only  one  re- 
mained. It  in  all  probability  occupied  the  same  site 
as  the  modem  town  of  Capri.    (Si nib.  v.  p.  248.) 

The  name  of  Taurubulae,  mentioned  by  Statins 
(iii.  1. 189),appearB  to  have  been  given  to  some  of  tlie 
lofty  crags  and  rocks  that  crown  the  island  of  Capri : 
it  is  said  that  two  of  these  still  bear  the  names  of 
Toro  gratule  and  Toro  piccolo.  From  its  rodcjr 
character  and  calcareous  soil  Cofwi  isfiv  inferior  in 
fritifi^to  the  opporitaisland  of  I$dUa  i  the  epithet 
of  "  dites  Caprejic,"  given  it  in  the  same  pa."vsai;c  by 
Statins,  coold  be  deserved  only  on  account  of  the 
imperial  splendour  lavished  on  theriOaa  of  Hberina. 
Excavations  in  modem  times  have  brought  to  liijht 
mosaic  pavements,  bas-reliefs,  cameos,  gems,  and 
etharnficBof  antiquity.  These, aa wdl  aa the pta- 
sent  state  of  the  island,  are  fnlly  desrrilted  by  Hl^ 
drava.  (^Lettere  suiT  l*ota  di  Capri.  Dresden, 
1794.)  tB.H.B.3 

CAPRIA  LAKE.  [AspF.ynrs] 

CAl'HUS.  (Kdirpof:  Lgbtzadha),  the  port  and 
bland  of  Stageirua  to  tha  SW.  ef  the  Strymonio 
Golf.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  «mpb  Leake,  Northern 
Gretce,  vol.  iii.  p.  166.)  [K.  B.  J,] 

C APRIJS.  1 .  (KdwpoT,  Stnib.  xvi.  p.  738 ;  Polyb. 
T.61;  PtoL  vi.  l.§  7),  a  river  of  As.<iyria  which  flowed 
into  tiw  Tigris,  not  many  miles  l>elnw  Nineveh.  Ita 
modem  name  is  the  Lfsser  Zab.  It  is  probable  thaC 
the  name  of  this,  and  that  of  the  Greater  Z6bf  tha 
Lycos,  were  imported  into  Assyria  by  the  (mdta 
frorn  Phrygia,  in  w}iii  h  \\<  r<'  two  rivers  of  the  ^•amo 
names  in  doae  |>ro|iin^uit/  the  one  to  tha  other.  ^  V.J 
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AlO  CAP8A. 
S.  A  tribotarj  d[  Um  Mtwmdw,  fyqg  in  Thrj' 

gm,  rMABAXORK.] 

CAPSA  (K(^a:  Ca/ia  «r  OAa/mA.  Ru  ),  an 

iinjurtaiit  citv  in  tin-  extreme  S.  vf  Nu:iii.!i;i  (  ift.  in 
B/xacium),  aUnding  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
enrii,  in  mlbt  of  an  arid  deaert  thaoBimg  in 
•efpoitB,  SW.  of  Tlioleptc,  .in«l  NW.  (.f  T.i  i;.-.  lU; 
ibmidatioa  was  ascribed  to  the  Libyan  Ueauius,  and 
it  Mema  to  be  the  Hccatompyloa  of  Polybias  (L  73) 
aii  i  I>!  xlnras  (iv.  18;  coinp.  Km;:.  Lib.  xxiv).  In 
the  Jugurtiiiue  War  it  was  the  treasury  of  Jugurtha, 
and  was  taken  and  dcxtroyed  bjr  Marina;  bat  it  was 
aflcnvanls  rclmilt,  and  maile  a  colony.  Its  names 
arc  fuund  on  insiri[ti<m8  at  Cufm.  (Sallust, 
89,  et  acq.;  Flor.  iii.  1 ;  Strab.  xvji.  p.  831 ;  Plin.  v. 
4;  It.  Ant.  I.,'. ;  T<ilj.  l\nt.;  Ptol.iv.3.  §  39;  Sotit. 
Ajr.;  Sliaw,  ji.  124,  2u,\  ed.).  [P.  S.] 

CA'PUA(lbHV^:  AV/i.  KoTi/avJit,  or  Kas-utjaioi : 
in  Latin  Capornaia  and  Capuanua ;  but  originally, 
Campanos,  which  is  the  only  form  found  in  Livy  or 
Cicero:  5to  Maria  di  Cajtoua),  the  capntal  of 
Campania,  and  one  of  the  tooet  important  and  oel^ 
bratf^  ritiea  of  Italy.  It  was  sitnated  about  9  miles 
fr  .Mi  llio  riy*r  Vnltumus,  and  little  nio:i' t!ian  one 
fn>;n  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata.  The  origin  and 
etymnli^  of  tlie  name  are  modi  disputed.  The 
niirit  ppibahlc  drrivritiuu  is  th;it  ail  ipttvl  by  Livy, 
from  "  Cauipus/'  on  itccount  of  iUi  Mtvuition  in  a  fertile 
plain;  it  is  oevtaiD  that  the  luune  of  Cbjmm  is 
found  ins<'j«rab]y  OMinni  t<'d  \vit!i  th;it  of  Citmpnnia  ; 
tlip  titiwils  of  Capua  are  toruitantly  railed  Cam- 
pnni,  and  the  territory  ^'Campanus  a^r."  Thtia 
al>')  Vir_'il   tJ«C5    '*  Cnmpana    nH»s  "    for  r:i]>iia. 

X.  145.)  StruUt,  on  the  other  hand,  derives 
it  from  "  cxiput,"  as  the  chUf  city  or  of  the 
snrnMindinK  n'irion;  while  others,  acconling  to  cos- 
torn,  derived  it  from  a  founder  of  the  name  of  Capys, 
trhdin  some  represented  as  tlie  l>  a  '.  i  of  the  Samnite 
conqaerora  in  B.  c.  423,  while  others  nude  him  a 
contemporary  of  Aeneas,  or  eonneetod  him  irith  the 
Icings  of  Alba  L-ini;a.  (Liv.  iv.  37;  Strab.  v.  p.242; 
Festuii,«.v.  Capua;  Vii]g.  Aau  x.  145;  and  bervius 
ad  U>e.',  Stat.  SUv.  iil  5. 77.) 

Tli-  rc  is  nuH  h  uni  i-rt  iinty  also  fts  to  tlic  time 
when  tlie  city  iirat  m-eived  this  name:  Livy  ex- 
pres-sly  tells  no  that  its  Etniaean  name  waa  Vnl- 
tMniuiii,  and  that  it  first  rei-.ivwl  th.it  of  Capua 
from  the  Somnites:  other  writers  represent  Cupua 
itj^rlf  xs  a  word  of  Tnacan  ori$;in.  ( Intppi.  np.  Senr. 
/.  r.")  The  iLune  must  certainly  be  of  preatcr  anti- 
quity ill  ui  the  date  as-iu'nnl  to  it  by  Livy,  if  we 
may  tnt>t  to  the  accuracy  of  .St ephanw  of  BjrUtt* 
tiu.n,  who  cites  it  as  nse<i  by  Hecatnens,  and  it  Is 
Hot  inipn>bable  tluit  it  was  the  Oscan  name  of  the 
city  long  before  the  [>-riiKl  of  the  .Sammle  oonq^owt, 
and  waa  only  revived  at  that  period. 

Ancient  writen  are  generally  a);reed  in  ascribing 
the  foinidiition  of  Ca])ua  to  the  Etni>cans  :  tliis  was 
the  stateuieut  of  Cato,  as  well  as  of  tlioee  antbons 
who  difTered  from  him  widely  aa  to  its  date  (X'ell. 
Pat.  i  7);  and  is  confinni  d  l)y  .^trabo  (v.  p.  242); 
at  the  sauie  time  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was 
already  an  Oscan  town  upon  the  site  whidi  was 
selected  by  the  Tu'^rans  for  th.it  of  tli.  ir  new  capital 
of  Vulturuum.  The  pcrijd  of  Uiis  foundation  was  a 
subject  of  great  nneertainty  among  the  ancients 
then^elves.  Cato,  as  we  learn  fmni  Velleius,  re- 
ferred it  to  so  late  a  |x  ri«xi  as  n.c.  47  1 ;  wliile  otlier 
nuthon  (whose  n.'inies  are  not  mentioned)  as.vigned 
to  it  a  greater  anliijiiity  than  lli'me.  and  placed  the 
foundation  about  SOU  u.  c.    Ihu  ktur  may  Tcry 
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probably  have  been  adopted  with  a  riew  to  make  it 
agree  with  the  supposed  date  of  its  beroie  fminler 
Capys ;  but,  oo  tlM  Other  hand,  it  is  almeit  fan- 

j^issibl.-  to  monrilc  the  date  piven  by  Cato  wiA 
what  we  know  from  other  sooroes  of  the  KtrpscM 
histoi7,«r  to  bdie««,asVdle)as  himself  ehsartci,  that 

Capua  had  risen  within  .so  sliort  a  p-  rind  to  so  high 
a  pitch  of  poaperity  and  power.  The  eariier  data 
b  adoiitod  by  MBllsr  (Ekmakm',  toI.  i.  p.  17S), 

while  Niebiihr  follows  Cato  (%'oI.  i.  p.  75).  It  seems 
certain  that  under  the  Etruscan  nile  Capua  was 
not  only  the  chief  city  of  the  twelve  wlii(  h  are  naid 
to  have  been  fmmded  by  tliat  jieople  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  ami  .Muh  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over 
the  rest  (Strab.  /.  c);  but  that  it  had  attained  to  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  snrpawng  that  of 
most  cities  in  Italy.  But  the  luxuriou:^  and  effemi- 
nate habits  which  resulted  fmm  their  opulent  con- 
dition, unfitted  the  inbabitanta  for  war,  and  thqr 
were  unable  to  oope  with  their  more  hardy  nogb- 
bours  the  Samnites,  who  h;ir:Lss»il  thiin  with  con- 
tinual liostiiities.  The  Etruscans  w«e  at  length 
reduced  to  purduLne  peace  by  admitting  Ae  Sua- 
nites  to  all  the  privilc^^is  of  citizens,  and  ^liarinu 
with  them  their  Unds  aa  wcU  as  their  city,  but 
the  neir  flonMVS  wen  net  long  coo  ten  ted  with  a  part 
only  of  these  advantages;  and  they  took  the  f>p]jor- 
tunity  of  a  solemn  festival  to  surprise  and  maiMHwra 
their  Tuscan  assotnataa,  and  thus  heeame  sole 
masters  of  the  city,  n.  c.  423.  (I.iv.  iv.  37,  vii.  .38.) 
The  circuni.stani  «i  ot  tliis  revcdution,  as  related  to 
US,  would  in  theinsslvss  pravs  that  the  Etm.scan 
«)con{«nts  fif  Cajiua  were  little  more  than  a  domi- 
I  nant  ari>tocracy;  the  ori^'inal  Oscan  popuhition  were 
.V)  far  from  beinf  aspelled  or  destroyixi  by  the  Sam* 
nite.H,  that  tliey  were  probably  restored  to  greater 
liberty,  and  were  blended  together  irith  their  new 
nilerM  into  the  Cam()aniaa  psojple.  Thus  it  is 
clearly  to  tide  event  that  INodonis  psfon  when  ho 
nses  the  phrase  that  the  Campaidan  mtioR  now  firxt 
rose  into  bciii;;  (^trvytar'n,  Di  il.  xii.  31 ).  He  jilacrs 
it,  however,  seventeen  years  earlier  than  Livy,  or  in 
9.C  440. 

Capua  from  henceforth  becimc  an  essenti.nllr 
Oscan  city ;  bat  it  is  probable  that  the  diliereuce  of 
ongm  between  tiw  Samnlts  tvlen  and  the  puioly 

Oscan  populace  continued  ti  influei  re  it-^  i.'litic.il 
condition,  and  that  the  strongly  uiarki'd  opptiMtion 
which  we  find  eiisting  on  msny  occssians  between 
the  kniirbts  or  aristocracy  and  the  pojtular  party,  in 
this  OS  W  ill  as  other  cities  of  Camjiama,  pnKtt'>U'd 
originally  fmm  this  cause.  The  change  of  rulers  did 
not  affect  the  prosjjcrity  of  the  dty,  which  appears  to 
have  continued  to  exercise  a  kind  of  supremacy 
over  those  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  incn'iwtl  so 
much  in  wealth  and  population  that  it  is  called  by 
Livy,  in  b.  c.  943,  "  urbs  nuuuma  opnlentissimaqoe 
Italiae."  (Li v.  vii.  31.)    Dnt  this  wealth  was  not 

'  witlioat  its  disadvantafi^:  eighQr  years'  possessicHi  of 
Capua  and  its  ftrtilo  territo^  redneod  the  Saamita 
coni|uerors  to  a  state  of  luxnn.-  and  c  tT  tiiiti.icy  simiJar 
to  that  of  their  £truscan  prodeorasors,  and  rendeml 
them  equally  unfit  to  coBteod  with  tiieir  more  hardy 
bn  thn-n  who  had  contiimed  to  inhabit  their  native 
mountains.  (Liv.  vii.  29 — S3.)  Hence,  when  in 
n.  c  349  their  assistance  was  inTokod  by  the  iwigh- 
b.»urin!j  (letty  tribe  of  the  Sidicini,  to  pnrtect  them 
airainst  the  aggressions  of  the  Sanuiitcs,  though 

j  thi-y  readily  undertook  the  taak,  they  were  totally 

[  di  teati  d  \,\-  (lie  Samnites  in  the  plain  between  Alt. 

I  1  iiatu  ouci  liiur  city ;  and  oompelled  to  shut  thenv^ 
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»el\rrs  up  witliin  tlirir  wall.-,  ar.d  in  tlif»ir  tnm 
itupluro  the  as»u>t«Qoe  of  Utc  Kuuuuis.  Tlie  latter 
ipsdilf  reKewd  thorn  from  tlidr  Saimiite  enemie*; 
but  the  citizens  of  Capua  wore  very  near  falling' 
Tictiutii  tu  the  Uvachcry  ut'u  iiumau  garriaun  sta- 
Urnti  in  their  dtj^  who  wn  said  to  bav«  meditated 
mkinf;  themselves  nia-sters  vf  it  by  a  ma>sacre 
■Bttlar  to  that  by  which  the  S;tninitc8  hail  them- 
advM  obtained  its  ])r«.sc£8inn.  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  The 
Bubsequent  n-volt  of  tlie  Campauians,  their  alliance 
with  the  I.„ntin»,  ami  the  defeat  of  their  coiitbined 
aniiios  have  already  been  relate<l  nnder  CASirAKlA. 
hj  the  treaty  which  fuUowod,  Capoa  loet  the  pos- 
■enion  of  the  rich  Falemian  plain ;  but  obtained  in 
retom  the  ripht  of  Roman  cilizeashij);  the  kiUL'hts, 
who  had  been  tliroughoot  optK«ed  to  the  war,  re- 
edving  apparently  the  fall  mnchise.  while  the  rest 
of  the  piipulation  ohlainetl  only  tlie  "  tivitas  sine 
Boflragio."  (Liv.  viii.  11,  14;  Madvig,  de  Voion. 
pp.  240,  241.)  At  the  sune  tine  it  is  eleur  that 
Capiw  (lid  not  (like  some  of  the  cities  in  this  con- 
dition) loie  its  separate  municipal  organisation;  it 
continued  to  be  govenwd  hy  it»  own  magistrates, 
the  chief  of  whom  l")re  the  Oiran  title  of  "  Meildix 
Tuticus,"  and  though  we  are  told  tliat  in  B.  c.  317 
they  were  reduced  by  internal  dissensioilS  to  apply 
for  the  interft  niirf  <if  the  ISotnan  wnafe,  tlu-  mw 
regtklations  tin  n  uitnuluced  by  the  praetor  L.  b  a- 
rius  appi-ar  i>  liavr  soccwiiftil in  wtociQg tnm- 
^oiliily.    (Id.  ix.  20.) 

There  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  Capua  as 
thus  conetituted  to  cheek  its  internal  proKprity,  nnd 
•ocecdiaglj  it  was  so  fisr  from  declining  nnder  the 
Boman  inlatlMit  it  continnerl  to  incrrase  in  opnlenoe: 
and  at  the  parlod  of  the  kikI  riini<"  War,  w.t.s 
comidend  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  the  two  preat 
liTsI  dtks  of  Borne  and  Garthaf:o.  (Flor.  i.  16.  §  6). 
But  this  very  power  rendered  it.-.  ()>"]•»  ndcnt  condition 
more  galiingi  and  there  were  not  wauling  ambitious 
apiriti  iHm»  derind  to  phce  it  on  a  fbotin^  at  least 
of  w^nality  with  Rome  itself.  The  s^cce^^es  of 
Hannibal  durinp  the  Second  Tunic  \\:ir  aj^fieared  to 
open  to  them  a  i>ros|)e<-t  of  attaiuinj;  this  ol.jcct:  and 
shortly  after  the  hattl"-  nf  Ciinini-  (ii.c.  'Jlfj),  the 
popular  jarty  in  tJie  city,  hcadi  d  by  racuviu>  Cala- 
vioa  and  Vihius  Virrius,  ofieiied  the  gates  of  Capua 
to  the  Carthaginian  genenal.  (Liv.  xxiii.  2 — 10.) 
Such  was  the  power  of  Capoa  at  thu  time  that 
(including  the  forces  of  her  de])eiideiit  cities)  .she 
was  deemed  capable  of  sending  into  the  field  an  army 
of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse  (/i.  5):  yet  Han- 
nibal seems*  to  have  derived  little  real  additional 
atreogth  from  her  accession:  the  other  most  c<»i- 
aSderable  cities  of  Campania,  Nola,  Neapolis,  and 
i'nmae,  refu.s*-*!  to  f  How  her  cxauii)le,  atid  succe^ 
fully  rotiAtcd  the  efforts  of  Hannibal.  The  en«aing 
winter  spent  by  the  Carthagtnlao  tmepa  within  the 
tralb  <jf  Capoa  Ls  xaid  to  ha\  e  j  r^iuced  a  liii'hly 
injurious  offiKt  upon  their  dis(i],liiu>,  and  thou^lt 
tbera  is  the  groaieat  exaggeration  in  the  statements 
of  Hoiimn  wrileia  on  this  hul  ject.it  is  certain  that 
Hannibsii  wotdd  never  again  eA{x>>e  his  MiMiirs  to 
the  Inxunes  and  tcmptatti)n!i  of  a  winter  in  the 
C  imjtiiiian  ciijiital.  The  o|)crations  of  the  followin<; 
caui{*4i^ns  were  on  tl>c  whole  favourable  to  the 
K«fTi»Ti  anns:  and  instead  of  Uie  cili/.ens  of  Capua 
finding  tliemselves  aa  they  Lad  hoi^etl  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  fpring  of  B.C.  212, 
they  were  themi>elvcft  be^ie^  by  tlie  Itoimin  armies. 
The  arrival  of  Hannibal  fnm  Apalia  this  time  re- 
lisvod  tho  citj,  and  «ampdbd  the  BoDiaaa  loidseat: 
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bnt  no  sooner  hail  he  again  withdrawn  h\n  forces 
than  the  consuls  Falvius  and  Appiua  Chiudius  n>- 
newed  the  si^,  and  invested  the  aty,  notwitfastand- 

in::  its  prx-at  extent,  with  a  double  line  of  eircnm- 
vatiation  all  round.  All  the  ed'urts  of  Hannibal  to 
break  thnnigh  theee  lines  or  compd  the  consols  to 
raise  the  ^i•'l:l•,  prnMil  fruit  less:  famine  m.idc  iteelf 
severely  fell  within  tlie  walls,  and  the  Capuans  were 
at  len^nh  compelled  to  anmnder  at  daaerstion 
I1.C.  211, 

The  revolt  of  the  fiiithlcss  city  was  now  ])unLshed 
with  exemplary  severity.  All  tlie  senators,  and 
other  noblea,  were  put  to  death,  or  thrown  into 
dungeons,  where  they  ultimately  jieriahwl  :  tlie 
other  citi/.eiu  were  removed  to  a  distance  from  their 
homes,  the  greater  part  of  them  beyond  the  Tiber; 
and  the  whole  territory  of  tha  dfy  confiscated  to  the 
R'Hian  state:  all  local  magistmr  ies  wore  .ihulL-hid, 
and  the  mixed  popolatkm  of  atnuigera,  artijsans,  and 
new  flottlen,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  within 
the  walls  was  subjeclwl  to  the  jnnMliction  of  tin- 
Roman  praefect.  (Liv.xxrL  15,  16, 33, 34;  Cic.  tild 
Leg.  Agr.  i.  6,  11, 98,  32.)  The  city  itwif  waa 
only  span^d.  s.iys  Livy,  in  order  that  the  \\\<<^i  fertile 
laud^i  in  Italy  might  not  be  left  wiilmnt  inhabitants 
to  cultivate  them  :  but  it.s  i>olitical  imprfrtance  waS 
fir  ever  annihilated,  .ind  the  j<roud  cajiital  of  Cam- 
]'ania  reduced  tu  the  conditiou  of  a  provincial  town 
of  the  most  degraded  elaaa.  The  policy  of  the 
Bonmns  in  this  tnstanoe  waa  eminently  succe!<.sful : 
while  the  advantagea  which  Capua  derived  from  its 
peition  in  the  midst  of  so  fertile  a  plain,  and  on 
the  greatest  high  rood  of  tho  empire,  soon  raised  it 
again  into  a  popnloos  and  flonrisning  town,  and  vir- 
tually, though  iiul  in  name,  the  capital  of  Camjania, 
it  coatinoed  to  be  wholly  free  from  damestic  troublea 
and  seditions,  and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for 
their  fidelity  and  attaehnicnt  to  Mmw.  of  w  ln<  h  tliey 
gave  signal  proof  during  the  trying  period  of  tiie  Social 
War.  (Cie.dleJ>^.v4^.  ii.33.)  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  on  this  occa.sion  restored  to  tlie  j>os?ession 
of  municipal  privileges,  fur  though  Yelleius  rcprcKcnta 
them  as  first  recovering  these,  when  they  became  a 
colony  nnder  Cae^ir,  they  certainly  appar  to  havo 
been  in  iwesesdion  of  them  in  the  time  i.f  Cicero. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  44;  Cic.  pro  Sett.  4,  in  J 'Lion.  12.) 
Its  importance  at  this  [«rial  is  F^uthciently  attested 
by  the  repeated  notice*  t»f  it  that  occur  during  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Home.  Thus  it  whs  at  Capua  tliat 
8ulla  had  assembled  bis  army  for  tho  Mithridatio 
War,  and  from  whence  he  turned  the  anuM  of  hia 
legion-s  again.st  lloinc :  it  was  here,  too,  that  the 
next  year  Cinna  first  rai.sed  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  Senate.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  56,  .')7,  63, 65.) 
Again,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  U  twei  ii  Cae-ar 
and  l'omi>cy,  the  psirtisans  of  the  latter  at  first 
made  Capua  a  kind  of  head-quarters,  which  they 
were,  however,  soon  constrained  to  abandon.  (Id. 
n.  C.  ii.  29,  37  ;  Cacs.  K  C.  i.  14  ;  Cic.  aJ  Att, 
vii.  14.)  It  is  al.so  montioned  on  occasion  of  tho 
conspinicy  of  Catiline,  a.s  one  of  the  ]>!a(i's  wliero 
his  emiiisaries  were  Ulo^l  active:  in  coiiMNjuence  of 
which,  after  tho  snppres^ion  of  the  dai^^,  tha 
muni(  i{>ality  spontaneously  adopted  Cicaio  aa  their 
patron.  (Cic.  ^ro  6V*/.  4.) 

Capoa  Lh  ot  this  time  termed  by  the  great  <  rat.  r 
"  orbe  ampll&sinia  atque  omatissinia."  (Id.  dc  J.oj. 
Agr.  28.)  Hut  tlie  territory  which  h,id  oiue 
belonged  to  it,  tho  fertile  ar;er  Cain]>anus,"  waa 
retained  by  the  Itomans  as  the  property  of  the  atatOp 
and  waa  goaided  with  jealoua  cara  aa  oqa  «f  tha 
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chief  snnrrcfl  of  piihli<'  rovcnno  :  m  that  it  was 
exenipti-il  fvtn  in  the  general  iii.>tributian»  of  the 
pablic  kiu  K  1',v  th''  i'lPHcchi,  and  bj  Sulla  (Cic.  de 
Lrg.  Agr.  i.  7),  tliou);h  the  latter  smns  to  have  at 
least  trenched  upon  some  portions  of  it.  (Z.»6.  Colom. 
p.  232  ;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  252.)  In  B.  c.  63, 
the  tribnne,  Senriliua  Bollns,  brought  in  an  agnhan 
Iftw,  of  irhidi  om  of  tlM  ch!ef  objects  was  the 
division  of  thia  celebrated  district  :  but  the  elo- 
qoeoce  of  Cicero  procured  its  rejection.  (Cic  tn 
Amm.  8;  Pint.  Cie.  IS.)  A  few  years  Uter, 
liowt'ver,  the  s.nne  tnca^nre  was  carried  into  cffwt 
by  the  Lex  Julia  Agraria  passed  b/  Caesar  in  his 
OMHulship.  B.C.  59,  and  S0,000  Roman  dtiaens 
were  settlfd  in  the  "  apcr  CRmiwiniis,"  and  the 
adjoining  distrirt,  called  the  (^unjius  Stell.ntis. 
(Dion  Caaa.  xxxviii.  7;  Caes.  IS.  ('.  i.  14;  Suet, 
r 20;  Appinn,  B.  C.  iL  10;  VeU.  fat.  iL  44; 
Ci(.  ad  Alt.  ii.  16.) 

Capua  thus  became  a  Roman  ookmjr,  and  from 
benceturtb  continued  to  enjoy  a  dignity  correapond- 
ing  to  it»  real  importance.  But  the  colonists  settled 
here  by  Cuoar  were  not  long  permitted  to  retain 
their  lands  in  tianquillitj.  AmonK  the  dtiea  at 
Italy,  the  poiMsaloa  of  wmdi  the  Triamrira 

C'liiiiK-Ilt'd  to  prnnii-M?  to  th<  ir  Ictiinns  in  B.C.  43, 
Capua  held  a  nruniocnt  place  (Appixm,  B.C.  iv.  3): 
it  appears  to  oaive  fidkn  to  the  lot  of  the  Tolenuit 

of  O.  tavian,  on  whirli  arrount  thr  latter  inaiji'  it 
the  head.ijuarters  of  bis  army  previous  to  the  war 
of  Pemsia,  B.C.  41.  (Id.  t.  S4.)  We  learn  also 
that  he  further  increa-sed  it  by  thi*  cst.ibli"!imciit  of 
fret>h  bodies  of  veterans  after  the  hattlr;  of  Actium: 
in  consequence  of  which  re{>eatLil  a4'c-<.-»i<jiiH,  the 
city  apjiojirs  to  liavo  assumed  the  titli's  of  "  t'  llniiia 
Julia  Augu-sta  Kflix,"  which  wt<  find  it  bearing  in 
inadiptions.  On  the  la«t  of  those  occaekms  Au- 
goatiu  conferred  an  additional  boon  npoQ  Capua 
(which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  especial 
favour)  by  bestowing  upon  the  iiiunicijMility  a  valu- 
able tract  of  Luid  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and  by 
onmtmcting  an  aqaedoet,  whidi  added  greatly  to  tlw 
Kilulriiv  of  the  digr.  (VdL  Pat.  iL  81;  DiooCass. 
xlix.  14.) 

Under  the  Rodud  Empire  we  bear  eomparativel  j 

littli'  if  Capna,  thont^h  it  U  clcir  from  inc idcntal 
notices,  as  well  as  from  still  extant  iuBcriptloiis,  that 
It  conlinwd  to  be  a  flottriaUnf;  and  popnkMs  dtj. 

,*^traho  talis  i;  flir  nictrojiolis  of  Camjaiiia,  and  fyjys 
that  it  .so  far  burpasscd  the  oth<'r  cities  of  the  pn>-  ; 
vince,  that  tliey  were  merely  small  towns  in  com-  | 
pa'-i^'iii  (v.  p.  248).  It  n-c<  i\(ii  a  fn*sh  colnnv  of 
Vcti  rans  iiuJi-r  Noro ;  but  duriiit;  the  civil  wars  of 
A.  D.  69  its  steatlfast  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Vitrliiua  involved  many  of  the  chief  families  of  its 
citizens  in  rmn.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  31,  Hitt.  iii.  57, 
iv.  .!,)  At  a  much  later  jxriod  Ansonius  speaks 
of  it  as  having  greatly  declined  from  its  former 
cplendoor,  hnt  he  still  raaka  it  aa  the  eighth  city  in 

the  Roman  Kmpire,  and  it  is  «fid«nt  that  there  wa.H 
00  otlier  in  Southern  Italy  that  could  for  a  moment 
diapate  its  snperioritv.  ( Auson.  Ord.  AToUf.  Uri.  6.) 

Its  prjsjH'rity,  however,  jirobably  rendered  it  an 
especial  object  of  attack  to  the  barbarians,  who 
deaobted  Italy  after  the  fidl  of  the  Western  Empire. 

It  w.as  taken  hy  Gcnseric,  kinp  of  the  Vandals,  in 
A.  I).  456,  and,  as  we  an'  told,  utterly  destroyed 
(Jlitt.  MuctU.  xiv.  }..  1*8.  e.!.  Mur.;  CoDSt.  Porpb. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  27);  but  tliniit;Ii  it  apfioars  to  have 
never  recovered  this  blow,  it  tiguruit  again,  though  i 
IB  BToyndoeBd  canditioni  in  tlw  Qotiucwani  cf  I 
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Belisariua  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  14,  iii.  IR,  2f)).  and  must 
have  subsequently  much  revived,  a-.  1'.  l>i:ni<iiiu-'  in 
the  eighth  centory  terms  it  one  of  the  thn-e  most 
opulent  dtiea  of  Campania.  {HisL  Lang.  iL  17.) 
Its  final  destruction  dates  fmn  its  capture  by  the 
Saracens  in  a.  u.  840,  who  are  s;iid  to  have  reduced 
it  to  aslics.  Its  defenceless  position  in  the  midst  of 
the  pUin  eaaaed  it  to  be  at  this  period  altogether 
abandoned,  its  inhabitants  taking'  retuL'e  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains:  but  a  few  years  after- 
wanla  (a.  d.  656)  they  w«ra  iadneid,  by  tbdr 
bi.shop  LaiidulftiH,  to  n-tum,  and  establiiih  thiiii- 
sclves  on  the  ute  of  the  ancient  Catiiliinun,  a  ]«>> 
dtion  which  they  ecnverted  into  a  strong  fortresa, 
and  to  which  tliey  pave  the  name  of  tlieir  ancii'nt 
city.  (Chnm.  Casinat.  i.  ;J1,  ap.  iiUirnl.  ScrijtL  vol. 
ii.  p.  303  ;  Constantin.  Porj  hyr.  /.  c.)  It  ia  thua 
tliat  the  modem  city  of  (  'ajxjua  (otio  of  th«  !«tronfre<t 
fortresses  in  the  Neapolitan  doniinion.s)  has  ari.v'n 
on  the  bite  of  Cxsilinnm:  that  of  the  ancient  Ca]iua 
heioig  ooci^ied  by  the  hu^ge  village  or  Ctutde,  qaWvA 
Samla  Maria  tU  Capoua,  or  Sta  Maria  Uayyiore, 
which,  though  it  does  not  nmk  w  •  town,  «— 
near  10,000  inhafaitanti. 

Ancient  writera  aboirad  in  decbmateey  alhiaiflna 
to  the  lu.xury  and  refinement  of  the  Capiuins.  which 
is  said  even  to  have  siupassed  the  fabulous  extr»> 
vaf(aaee  ef  tbe  Sybariteo  (Polyb.  ap.  Athen.  xii. 
36);  but  thoy  have  left  tw  scarcely  any  tojxv^-nii-hi- 
cal  uoticx*s  of  the  city  itself.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  in  consequence  of  its  pontlon  in  a  peifeetly 
level  plain,  it  was  spreail  over  a  wi  le  extent  oS 
ground,  witli  broad  sta^ets  and  low  houAcs.  (Cic. 
ds  Ij^.  Agr.  ii.  35.)  Two  of  these  streets  or 
Stjuares  (platcae),  l  alk'd  tlie  Sepl.a.sia  and  Albana, 
are  particuhirly  celebrated,  and  &eeiu  to  luive  Uvn 
the  most  frequented  and  busy  in  tlie  city.  Tbe 
former  was  occupied  to  a  great  esctent  by  the  shops 
of  periumers  (ungucntorii),  a  trade  for  which  Capua 
was  notLil,  so  that  the  most  luxurious  Romans  de.. 
rived  their  sappliea  from  tlienoe.  (Cic  Lc  34) 
pro  Sett.  8,  m  Pimm.  II;  Aseoo.  mi  Or.  mPi$. 
p.  10;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1,  Kx(.  1;  Athen.  xv. 
p.  288,  e.  The  "  Unguentarii  Seplaaiarii "  are 
memiooed  abo  in  iaacriptions.)  The  aqnednct 
cnn.stnicted  by  Aupustiis,  and  named  the  .\qua 
Julia,  was  a  splendid  work,  and  tbe  pride  of 
the  town,  for  ita  magnifloHiee  aa  wdl  aa  its 
utility.  (Dion  Ca-yi.  xlix.  14.)  The  amjJii- 
theatrc,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  was  tvr- 
tainly  not  canatnieted  before  tbe  tine  of  the  Honian 
Kmpire:  but  Capun  was  already  .at  a  m\u  h  •  irlier 
period  c«K-brated  for  its  shows  ot  ^'!:i<lijiti.r>,  aii  l  ap- 
pears to  haTe  been  a  finoniita  pla^>  t  r  their  train* 
ing  and  exercise.  It  was  finom  a  school  of  gladia- 
tors here  tliat  Spartacus  first  broke  out  with  70 
companions;  at  tbe  commencement  of  tbedTllwar 
there  was  a  large  body  of  them  in  tiainlng  lierei,  hi 
tile  service  of  Caesar.  (Cie.  ad  AH,  Til  14;  Caes. 
Ji.  C.  i.  14.)  We  learn  from  Siiei.-tiiu-  that  Capua, 
like  many  other  dties  of  tbe  Uoinao  empire,  had  ita 
CapitoHum  in  fanitation  of  tint  «f  Borne.  (Soet. 
Tib.  40,  Od.  57.) 

The  existing  remaioa  of  Capitt  are,  fur  the  moat 
part,  of  bnt  little  interest,  and  tboogb  eoming  a 
groat  sjiace  of  »:n>und.are  very  imix'rt'cctly  pre.M-n  t-d. 
Stme  ])ortiuns  of  the  ancient  walls,  .as  well  as  the 
brutid  ditdi  whidl  mrronndod  them,  are  still  viaiblev 
and  by  means  of  these  and  other  indications  the 
ciauit  of  the  city  may  be  tracod  with  tolerable  cvr- 
tainqr.  Aooodndii^  to  Plntilli,itiiw  baliiMafiM 
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and  six  miks  in  circnmfcrenco,  and  had  scron  gates, 
the  rile  of  umM  of  wbkfa  nukf  b*  itill  dotermincd. 

Tlw  nuinf  of  the  I'lirta  .Ton's  has  Ihmti  pn-served  to 
M  by  Livy  (xxvi.  14),  hut  without  indicntinf;  its 
Mtoation:  it  wa-s  pmbahly  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
town,  fniiiL.'  Mt.  TitUfa,  on  wliich  stoal  n  vfhhrxUsl 
temple  of  Jujiitcr.  Thf  .situntion  of  the  I'orla  Vul- 
torneniiis,  Atellntia,  and  Cuinana,  mentioned  itt  ih- 
■criptinns,  is  oufficiently  indicated  by  tlietr  respec- 
tit«  natnciH.  The  remaiti.s  of  a  triumptial  arch  are 
Mill  vi>ih!r  near  tlic  ain|il.ith<  atre,  an<!  tboHOof  ano- 
ther sabaibtod  till  the  middle  of  the  aeventeeotb 
eenttuy.  Some  sli^Tit  trares  ontf  at«  fbnnd  of  tbe 
lln'atrp,  the  fxL^tiMuo  nf  wliiih  i.s  also  rwonli-d  l>y 
an  inacrijAioo.  The  ruina  of  the  amphitheatre,  od 
the  euQtni7,  m  estenshre,  and  tbeiw  tlwt  H  most 
ham  boeo,  when  [Ti-fx  t,  era  of  the  nwt  ma^rnifi- 
eent  atiuctufca  of  the  kind  existioK  in  Italjr.  Maz- 
loeeiil,  ft  Neftpolitm  antiqtuuiaii,  has  given  an  ela- 
bi'nilf  iloscrij  ti'iii  "f  it,  in  a  di.v^ortation  on  the 
lascrijitiiM)  whit  li  rcconls  its  restoration  by  Hadrian, 
fbe  date  of  ita  oripnal  construction  is  unknown. 
.Nfrizzocchi,  In  mutilum  Amphithcatri  Cnvipnnt 
J'Uuluin  Commentariut,  4t«.  Ntap.  1727.)  The 
ither  remains  at  Capiia  arc  de.scrilx>d  by  Pratilli 
(  Via  Appia,  p.  2C0 — 318)  and  by  IJoniant'Iii  (vol. 
lii.  i>.  578 — 584);  but  ncitli^r  tlie  descrijitions  of 
the  former  writer,  nor  tin-  in.vrrijjtions  which  he  cites, 
can  be  received  without  caution.  All  the  ilucription;i 
found  at  Capua  arc  collected  by  Mominscn  (Inter. 
Jtetjn.  Neap.  p.  284—322). 

Cnpaa  was  poaeweed  in  tJie  period  of  ita  pros- 
perity  and  power  of  ao  extemha  territoiy,  extend- 
ing' apparently  as  far  as  the  month  «f  the  Vultumtu. 
Uf  thia  the  portion  S.  of  that  river  waa  distin^ 
ftniahed,  in  mer  times  at  least,  by  the  mine  of  the 
A<;ki:  Cami-axi  s,  as  the  pni|)iT  t<'rrit'iry  of  the 
city,  while  that  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  Vultoruua  waa 
InwirB  as  tbe  FAMntmn  Agkik,  a  mane  aometinMs 
nppli.xl  to  tlio  whnlp  of  the  fertile  tracts  between 
the  Vultumos  and  tlie  mountain  rangea  that  bound 
tlw  plain  en  tlia  N.;  aoraetimes  restricted  t>  the 
western  portion  of  this  trart,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jlas- 
sican  HilU;  while  the  exstcm  half  uf  the  plain,  at 
thef<jot  of  Moua  Ciillicula,  exteixiini;  from  Galea  to 
<'a>iliiiiiin.  was  di-titt^'tiishitl  rvs  tin-  Casiim  s  Stk.I/- 
L.\TIH.  (Liv.  x\ii.  1.3;  Cic.  tie  Lcj.  Aijr.  i.  7,  ii.  31 ; 
Suet.  Ca«.  20.) 

The  coim  of  Capua,  with  the  name  of  the  city, 
haTo  all  of  them  Osican  lesendM :  they  are  aliiku»t 
nil  of  copfK^r,  thnoe  of  aOver  Ix  in^'  of  extreme  raritj. 
But  namiamatista  aia  agreed  that  certain  rilver 
eoina  wbidi  are  fixmd  in  eomiderable  mimben,with 
tlh'  Ie:;enil  "  llonia"  ami  "  lliciiaiio,"  bat  are.ccr- 
tainly  not  of  Riiman  fabric,  were  coined  at  Capua 
dnring  the  period  between  its  obtrining  the  Roman 
Cmtaa  and  the  .S-roTid  I'unic  \V:ir.  (Momm.'U'n, 
Jtomitch.  Munzwttm^  p.  249;  MitliuKen,  JVumU- 
matiqm  de  VHtOe,  p.  21S.)  [K.  II.  B.] 


oon  or  carvA* 


CAPUT  BOVIS  (KawoiASott),  a  fort  at  one  end 
of  the  fiunous  bridge  wbidi  tiie  emperor  Hadrian 

made  in  ^fo»*^ia  ai'ro-'S  the  river  Danube.  It  waj» 
bituatctl  near  the  iixMlem&rertn,  between  the  rtuned 
forts  of  Zemi'jrad  and  ?Vclei  WSti.  (Procop.  de 
^rrfi/ iv.  6.  p.  288.)  \}-^'\ 

CAIMTT  VADA.    [1Jua(  itooEs.] 

CAIIACCA.  [Akiuaca.] 

CAliACA'TES.  The  "  Tril)oci,  Van;rionefl,  et 
Curarates,"  arc  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {liUt.  iv.  70) 
in  hia  history  of  Iho  war  of  Civilis.  Some  cf  the 
oommcntaton  on  TacUna  wonkl  alter  the  name,  bat 
there  is  no  reuKMi  ftr  altering  inch  a  name  becanse 
it  oi  curs  nowhere  elHk  D'Anville.  finding  no  place 
for  these  ]xH)ple  amom;  the  Triboci,  Ncmetcs.  and 
Vangioneo,  suppJ^es  tkit  they  may  have  occupied 
the  tnw  t  between  the  X.iva  (.V^iAe)  and  the  Rhiin\ 
and  that  Mogontiacum  (Mainz)  may  have  been 
their  chief  toini{  ftr  it  happena  that  «•  new  find 
the  name  of  the  people  mentinned  who  bad  JfoHM; 
It  may  then  have  belonged  to  tlte  GanMntas. 
Walckenaer  obaervca  (Gloff.  vol  0.  p.  378)  that  in 
the  environs  of  .t/ai'nc  there  ocenr  the  names  Kar- 
bach,  Karlick,  Karweiler,  KurUtauser,  which  may 
be  taken  t»  ha  aomaeonfiniwtian  «f  D'Aoville'a  cun- 

jectiire.  [G.  L.] 

C  AUACE'NI(KivaJOivol),a  tribe  of  the  Samnitca, 
which  acamling  to  Ptolemy  inhabited  the  most 
nortliem  part  of  Samniom,  bordciin);  on  the  Peligni 
and  the  Frentani;  but  more  especially  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Siigrus  (Sangro).  The  only  city  that 
be  aaaigns  to  them  is  Aufiokxa,  and  their  name  ia 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  f^graphcr.  Bnt  it  is 
peiu  nilly  ^upJlO»cd  that  the  Cakicini  (Kopi'itiyoi)  of 
ZoooFaa,  whom  he  apeaka  of  as  a  Samnite  people 
(riii.  7),  are  the  same  witii  the  CtxwoaA  tt  Ptolemj. 
He  descril>e«  them  as  posscs-sinp  a  town  or  8trun<;- 
hold,  which  waa  nut  Xaikxia.  by  the  Koman  consula 
Q.  Oalhia  and  C.  Fabios  withaat  difieoltj.  This 
town  Las  been  supposed  by  hx-al  tojio;:rri]  hi  rs  to 
be  the  same  with  the  modem  Casttl  di  .Sant/ro, 
which  seems,  fmn  the  inscriptions  and  other  re- 
m.iins  discovered  tluTc,  to  have  l»een  an  anrieut 
to>vn,  hut  there  is  no  authority  for  Uiis.  Sot  is  there 
any  ground  fur  identifying  the  Carentini  of  Pliny 
(iii.  12.  8.  17),  whom  that  author  seems  to  place 
amon^  the  Frentani,  with  the  Caraceni.  (Konmnelli, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  483, 490.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

CAltAE  (Kd^  K^fuu,  Diod.  xrii.  27),  a  small 
place  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  and  probably  in  Sitta- 
ccne,  one  of  the  SF,.  (Ii>trict^  of  As-syria.  It  has  Un-n 
coiycctarod  hj  Maiinert  (v.  2.  p.  342)  that  it  waa 
ritnated  in  the  ndghbowbood  of  JTeeri-SIMa.  on 
the  riw  Holwan.  [V.] 

CA'BALIS,  or  CA'RALF^  (the  ploral  form  ia 
nsed  bjr  the  best  Latin  writers:  iCapdXit:  EtiL  C»- 
ralitantis :  C mjJiarP),  a  city  of  S.-mlitiiii,  tin-  most  con- 
siderable in  the  whole  iahind,  situateil  oii  the  S. 
coast,  on  tlio  eztcnsiTe  golf  which  derived  fnim  it 
the  name  of  Sinus  Caralit.anns  (KapoXirwht  aiJX- 
»oi,  I'toL  iii.  3.  §  4).  Its  foundation  ia  exprrssly 
aasignod  t«  the  Caitha^inlins  (Paus.  x.  17.  §  9; 
Claiidian,  II.  (Uhl.  ami  from  it.s  oj<jiortnne  si- 

tuation fur  couinmnicatiuu  with  Alriea  as  well  iis  its 
excellent  port,  it  doabtleas  assumetl  under  their  go* 
vemment  the  same  important  position  which  we  find 
it  occupying  under  the  Romans.  No  mention  of  it 
is  found  on  the  occasion  of  the  Roman  cfHupu-st  of 
the  iahmd;  bat  during  the  Second  Panic  War,  il 
was  tlM  head-qnartars  of  the  praetor,  T.  Manlina^ 
fimn  whenoa  ha  carried  at  hb  apswtfiaaa  agafant 
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Hamprieom  and  the  CSarUiairiniuu  (Lit.  sxS!.  40, 

41 ),  utnl  apfieara  tni  other  iKT;i.sions  also  as  the  chief 
luvul  station  of  the  Roinatu  in  Hit  island,  and  tiro 
raidence  of  the  praetor  (Id.  xxx,  39).  Floras  calls 
it  the  "  urbs  urbiuin,"  or  ca]'it:il  of  S;irtlinia,  and 
represents  it  us  taken  and  evenly  pimialiod  by 
GmeehlM  (ii.  6.  §  35),  bat  this  statutneut  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  account  pivcn  by  Livy,  of  the 
wafs  of  GniL-clms,  in  Sardinia,  acconiin;;  to  which 
the  cities  were  faithful  to  Rome,  and  the  revolt  was 
confined  to  the  mountain  tribes  (xli.  6,  12,  17) 
In  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompcy,  the 
citizens  uf  Caralis  were  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  former,  an  example  soon  folluwcd  by  the  other 
cities  of  Ssidinia  (Caes.  B.  C.  I  SO);  and  Caeaar 
himself  fouclie.1  then;  witli  his  fleet  on  hLs  return 
ftom  Africa,  (iiirt.  B.  A/r.  9b.)  A  few  jrears  hiter, 
when  Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Menas,  the  lien- 
tfiiaiit  of  S  X.  Poinp-ius,  Camlis  was  tin-  only  city 
which  oHercd  any  resistance,  but  was  taken  after  a 
■luMt  nege.  (IMon  Oaaa.  zlviii.  SO.)  No  mention  of 
it  QGcan  in  lii>tory  un<Ier  t!ic  R-tinan  Kmiiirr,  but  it 
Ontinued  to  be  rcganlcd  as  the  capital  of  liic  islan<l, 
and  thoogh  it  did  not  become  a  colony,  its  inhabit- 
ants obtaincil  tlic  rii:ht8  of  U  irnan  citizriis.  (I'lin. 
iii.  7.  8.  13 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  224 ;  -Mela,  ii.  7 ;  J  tin.  A  nt. 
pp.  80,  81,  82,  &c)  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Knipiro  it  f  l],  toj^ether  with  the  rest  of  Sardinia, 
into  the  haiidn  of  tlie  V'anibls,  but  ap^xars  to  huvc 
retained  its  important  fluwighout  the  middle  age.s, 
and  is  still,  under  the  name  of  CasUari,  the  capital 
of  the  island. 

Chindian  describes  the  ancient  city  as  extcniling 
to  a  oonudcrublo  length  towards  the  promoatory  or 
headland,  the  projection  of  which  sheltered  its  i<ort: 
the  latter  ati'onls  p«k1  andinra::''  fir  laru't' vf»tl.s; 
bat  besides  this,  whidi  is  only  a  well-sheltered  road- 
stead, tbera  is  adjoining  the  city  a  krpe  salt-water 
Lke,  or  lapoon,  called  the  Stnipio  di  Cii[/l!nri,  rmii- 
oiuuicating  bjr  a  narrow  chaimel  with  the  buy,  which 
appears  from  Claudhui  to  have  been  used  in  ancient 
times  as  an  inner  harbour  or  ba>in.  (Claud.  Ii.  Gild. 
520—524.)  The  promontory  aUjoiaing  tlie  city  is 
evidently  that  noticed  by  Ptdeny  (KdpaXis  wikis 
Kol  &Kpa.  I.  (•),  but  the  Caiuutanim  Piiomon- 
Toiiii  M  of  I'iiny  can  be  no  other  than  the  headland, 
now  called  Cupo  Carbonara,  which  forms  the  cast- 
em  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari,  and  the  SE. 
}  oint  of  the  whole  inland.  Immediately  off  it  lay 
the  little  i;sland  of  FicAitiA  (I'lin.  /.  FtoL  UL  3. 
§  8),  now  ealkd  the  Jsola  dd  CavolL 

Considerable  nmaiiia  of  the  andent  dty  are  still 
viNiblc  at  Ciiyliarifiht  most  striking  of  which  arc 
thooe  of  the  amphitheatre  (described  as  cxten&ive, 
and  in  good  preservation),  and  of  an  aqueduct;  the 
latter  a  mo>t  imjforlant  ac(iuisition  to  the  city,  wliero 
fnsh  water  is  at  the  present  day  both  scarce  aud 
bad.  There  exist  also  andent  cisterns  of  vast  ex- 
tent :  the  niins  of  a  small  ciroilir  temple,  and  nu- 
inenuu  i>epuk'hrcA  on  a  hill  outride  the  modem  town, 
which  appears  to  have  formed  tho  Necropolis  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Smyth's  Sardinia,  pp.  200,  215; 
Valerv,  Voyiit/n  en  Sardttifftu;,  c.  57.)     [E.  11.  Ii.] 

C.\i:.\M  n.S.  [C.vn.M.i.i.s.] 

CAh'AI.LlS  (KopoAAiy,  KapdWfia:  Kth.  Ka- 
poAAtctfTTjj :  Steph.  *.  r.),  a  city  of  l^auria,  supposed 
by  Cnuner  to  Iw  the  8.imc  which  llierocles  and  tho 
Councils  assi^i  to  I'amphylin.  There  are  imperial 
coins  of  Carallis  with  the  epigraph  KapaAAMrre»r. 
The  place  appears  to  be  Kertli  on  tho  north  side  of 
the  lake  of  Ji<jf  Skeietf  which  is  west  of  IcooiiMu* 


I  This  kke  is  fhat  which  Stnbo  (f.  SeS,  ed.  Caaaab.) 

calls  Coralis  (IbfipoXis),  and  Hamilton  (^Researches, 
&c.  vol.  iL  p.  349)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Pnsgtua  or  Pssgnsa  of  the  Bysantine  writera    It  ia 

a  larpe  lake,  and  (vmtain.s  many  ^^lands.  Many 
m<xlcrn  writers  call  this  lake  Caralis  or  Caralitia, 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  authority.  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15)  mentions  a  Caialitis  pdus,  but  it  ia 
near  the  Cibyratis.  [O.  L.^ 

CAHAMBIS  (KapoM^'i:  Kerempe'),  a  promontory 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Taphhtgonia  of  Strabo  (p.  545), 
who  describes  it  as  a  great  headland,  turned  to  the 
north  and  to  titc  Scythian  or  Tanric  Chersoncsus. 
He  eonaidcrs  this  pumontonr  and  the  promontoiy 
of  Criou  Metopon  in  tfae  Tanrie  Chersonesas  aa 
dividing'  the  Euxiiie  into  two  .Mas.  He  st.ites 
(p.  124)  the  distance  between  the  two  promontoriea 
1^  S500  stadia;  bnt  this  must  be  an  error  in  the 
text  fjr  l.'iOO  stadia,  as  a  comparison  with  .niiotlicr 
passage  (p.  3U9)  seems  to  show ;  and  tlie  fact  that 
many  nav^pitors  of  tiie  Enxine  are  said  to  have 
seen  lioth  pMUifint'irics  ;it  once  (see  Groskurd's  note 
in  his  Traiuk  of  Stralw,  vol.  i.  p.  204).  PliiiJ  (iv. 
12)  makes  the  distance  1 70  2if .  P.  This  j^romontofy 
of  Canimbis  is  inentione*!  by  all  the  aiM  i>  nt  geo> 
graphers,  and  l>y  many  other  writers.  I'liny  (vL 
2)  uiakcii  the  di.-tance  of  CaramliLs  fri>m  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontus  325  .M.  1'.,  or  S-'jO  M.  P.  according  to 
some  authorities.  The  direct  distiince  from  Sinnpc, 
which  is  east  of  it,  was  reckoned  700  .stadia;  but 
the  trae  distance  is  about  100  English  miles.  Ca- 
rambis  is  in  42°  N.  lat.  and  a  little  more;  and  it 
is  not  so  fur  north  as  the  pnxnontoiy  Sjnu  «r 
Leple,  which  is  near  Sinope. 

Then  waa  also  a  place  ealled  CantmlHS  near  the 
proniont<iry,  mentinned  by  S<  v!  t\  am]  Pliny,  thoufrh 
the  name  in  ScyUx  is  an  emendation  of  the  MS. 
reading  Canmns;  bat  it  appears  to  be  a  certain 
emendation  [G.  L.] 

CAKAM'TIS  (Kfl^rmr,  Strab.  zi.  p.  528; 
Kopavrt-ir,  Strak  xii.  660;  Flin.  y.  20.  s.  S4),  a 
canton  of  Upper  Armcoia,  added  by  Artaxtas  to  his 
dominions.  Thtt  district  is  at  the  Uiol  of  the  moun^ 
tains  which  sepaiated  the  Boman  from  riie  Persian 
Armenia.  Carnna  (Kdpaya,  lunv  Kr:rum  or  dirt  u) 
was  the  capital  of  this  district.  (!>trab.  xii.  p.  .''iGO.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Theodoaio}x>lis,  >«hicli  was 
given  it  in  honour  of  the  cmpemr  1  heodosius  the 
Younger  by  Anatolins,  his  penenil  in  the  East,  A.  n. 
416.  (Proeop.  deAtdif.  iii.  5 ;  Le  Beau,  Bas  Kmpire^ 
vol.  T.  p.  446.)  It  was  for  a  lone  time  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  who  cetuddend  it  the  most 
important  fortres^^  of  Annenia.  (I'roiop.  /i.  /'.  i.  10, 
17;  Const.  Porpb,  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.46;  Cedren. 
vol  i.  pp.  324, 463.)  Aboat  the  middle  of  the  1 1th 

ci'iitnry  it  received  tho  iinnie  of  ,1  r;/-f /-A'l'/;;;.  c 
tracted  into  Arzrum  or  J^rtriim.  (iit.  Martin,  Alvm, 
snr  fArmmk,  vol.  i.  p.  67;  Hitter,  ghHwaefc,  Td.  x. 
pp.  81,271)  It  owed  its  name  to  the  circumstance 
thai  when  Alc/UK  wjis  taken  by  the  Scljuk  Turks, 
A,  D.  1049,  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  pbioe,  whidi, 
from  its  lonij  sub'ecti'in  to  the  noman*,  had  rrcdved 
the  epithet  of  JiuiH,  retired  to  Theo<l"l^iop<)lls.  and 
^'ave  it  the  name  of  their  fivmer  abode.  (St.  Mar- 
tin./.r.)  [!■.  n.  .1] 

CAUA'NTONL'S,  a  river  of  Galha,  which  liowed 
through  the  tanritoiy  of  the  Saatooes:— > 

Santonioo  reflant  bod  ipse  Carantonus  aestu." 

Auson.  Motdl.  V.  463. 

Ptdemy  (iL  7)  and  llarcianus  (p.  47)  call  ii  Ca- 
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iK-ntflus.  or  C.incntellns,  if  it  be  the  same  Ftronm, 
wJiich  may  be  doubted.  The  luune  is  enough  to 
thow  tluit  tlra  Cumntoniis  of  AtUMnins  is  the 
f'hivmtf,  fur  tlK»  ii.'iiiics  aiv  tlir  sniito.  rtnlfmy's 
Canentelos,  according  to  liis  geogrspbj,  is  certainly 
Botthe  CAoreniclmtiiortliorit         [(i.  L  ] 

OARAKUSCA.  The  Antonine  If  in.,  savs  DAn- 
▼ille,  f^tta  only  xxxiiii  betweea  Divodurmii  Mvdi<v 
matricorum  {Mttz),  on  the  Muscl,  and  Auf^UAta 
Trevirnnim  {Trlr-r  or  Trrns).  also  on  the  Mnsel  but 
Jwwtr  down.  'I  hea'  iiiu.^t  liavi-  boon  int<Tim-<iiute  sta- 
tions between  twosnehimi'orttnt  jjosition.s,  and  tlie 
Tabic  marks  Caranusca  aiid  KRriacuni.  D'Aiiville 
^:ls  not  aUe  Ut  utukc  anrtliing  of  tlio  roitd. 
Walokenaer  (CUog.  <fc.  vol.  iii.  p.  89)  has  restwe*! 
tlw  roate  fncun  the  Itin.  and  the  Table.  He  makes 
the  distanee  between  Afetz  and  Trier  42  Gallic 
Ica^K's,  or  63  Roman  miles;  and  he  places  on  the 
fimd  from  Divodorom,  Theodouis  Villa  {ThionrilU) 
IS  M.P.;  then  Ganmnsea  (Cmaeh),  94  M.  P.;  then 
Rieciacum  {Muiuchcflt-r),  10  M.  1*.;  mul  tlitii 
Trier,  10  M.  P.  Bot  other  geograpben*  give  quite 
ft  diflermt  aeooant  of  the  matter.  [G.  L.] 

CARASA,  ft  ])lace  in  A  niit.iiiia,  acconliu;:  to  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  on  the  route  from  I'ompelo  (J^atape- 
Imm).  in  Spain,  tkrooftli  the  weateni  Pyrtneei  to 
Aquae  TarlK^^llicae  (Dux).  After  passing  the  Sum- 
mos  Pyrenacus  and  the  Imus  i'yrenaeus  {St.  Jean 
Pied-d^Party,  ire  come  to  Gori$,  a  name  trliich 
rnrre^ponds  vcn*  well  to  Carasn.  Tlio  distance, 
18  M.  P.,  from  St.  Jean  Pietl-Je-IWl  twrns  t-)  fit 
pretty  well,  a.s  far  we  can  nidge  from  the  onlinary 
Trm\is.  D  Anville  ol)j<'rscs  that  3'J  M.  P.,  whicli  the 
edition  of  the  Itinerary  by  SuriLu  and  that  by 
WcMdini;  pro  as  the  distance  between  Carxsa  ana 
Aquae  Tarbellieae,  is  a  great  deal  too  much. 
Walckenaer  pves  the  diistancc  at  28.]  M.  P.,  accord- 
ing to  tin;  Naples  MS.  [G.  L.] 

CARAYIS  (JSapdaigs:  MaUeHf)^  »  dhr  of  Ui»- 
pMiia  Tarneonenaia,  on  the  nght  btfik  of  the  Ibenu 
(Ehro),  37  M-  P.  above  Cae-aranjusta.  (Appian, 
d»  Heb.  Hitp.  43;  Itin.  Ant.  i>.  443.)     [P.  bwj 

CAR6AK  (Kofrfol),  a  ]>e<>plo  of  AmMa,  named 
by  Di.Klorus  .Sii-tilus  (iii.  46).  after  Affatlian  iili-s, 
•s  being  contiguoub  to  the  Dcbae,  Alilaei,  and  Ua- 
rnBUL  They  are  perhaps  identical  trith  the  warlike 
CerK-ini  of  I'liny  (vi.  2S.  s.  r?*i),  and  are  assigned 
by  Forbtsr  to  the  great  JIarb  triljo.  which  n.iine 
M  alio  finda  in  the  cUssical  funns.  They  extended, 
he  tliinks,  "  eastward  of  the  Tchan.n.  the  entire 
length  of  the  lli'dj.iz,  or  at  loa.st  iK'twccn  the  lati- 
tudts  of  Vnnlio  and  Flaly  (the  seat  of  the  Alilaei), 
»h«Tf  Burckhanit  f  mud  "  the  mighty  triln'  of 
Ilarit."  (Forster's  Gcuj.  uj'  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  jip.  I.'}4 
—1.16.)  [G.W.] 

CA  URAN'A  (Ki^>€ava  :  Eth.  KopSaycvt,  Sleph. 
B.  I.  r.),  a  city  of  Lycia,  the  name  of  which  may 
be  worth  reoording,  as  other  diMoreries  may  be 
made  in  that  country.  \Q.  L.] 

CAKBANTORIGUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  pro!)ably,  unili-r  the  name  C'arbantinm, 
by  the  Geographer  of  Kavenna.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently a  compoond  of  the  British  term  Oner.  Its 
]<»  ality  is  in  the  south-westoni  ]art  of  S'<ttland, 
«lui)i;  with  Uxelum,  Corda,  and  Trimonliuni,  it  is 
one  of  the  fonr  towm  of  the  Sel|^>vae.  It  has  been 
T  irinnsly  idt-ntififil  witli  rlnrcrock,  with  I>rum- 
lanrig,  and  with  Kirkcudl/righL         [Ii.  G.  L.] 

CARBINA  (lUpfiM),  a  city  of  the  Messapians, 
mentionel  by  (^Iran  Inis  (((/).  Alhen  xii.  p.  522).  as 
baring  been  dcstxujed  by  the  larenlines,  on  which 
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o«"ca«;ion  they  inflicted  such  outrages  on  the  infaa- 
bitanta  as  subsequently  broogbt  down  the  divine 
▼enfseanoe  upon  all  peraoma  concerned  fan  their  pi'r|>e- 
tratioii.  No  .Kub.-i  iiucnt  iioti<o  of  it  is  foiin«l;  but 
tiie  conjecttu^  wltich  identiiied  it  with  Carov^o  (ft 
eonaiderible  modem  town  idwat  19  milee  W.  of 
BrinilUi).  dorives  some  plausihility  fmm  tlic  fjict 
that  inscriptions  have  been  diacoveml  there  in  the 
Messapian  dulcet,  thns  pnrrhq;  H  to  have  been«ftB 
ancient  Messapian  town.  (Roinanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  142; 
Moniinbcn,  U.  I.  DiaUcte,  p.G3.)      [i:.  H.  B.] 

CARUIS  (Ko^f,  Airian,  Jml.  26).  the  name  of 
a  .«hore  of  the  Hca-coa.st  of  Gi  dro^ia  wliii  h  wa.s  visited 
by  till-  tk-ct  of  Xearclms.  It  dijch  not  Appear  to  have 
U-en  i  Iciitified  with  any  modem  name.  [V.] 

CA'KCASO  iCaroMone),  a  town  in  the  Pro- 
vincia  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  20),  and  the  Gallia 
Nafbonen.sis  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who  rails  it  "  Car- 
casun  Volcanm  Teetoeaffnm."  Itolemy  (iu  10) 
also  mentions  it  ss  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Volcae 
Tectotwigt^'s.  It  is  on  the  Atax  (Aude),  and  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Attdt.  In  tho 
campaign  of  P.  Grassns  in  Aqt^hinia  daring  Caenur's 
goveniincnt  of  Gaul,  n.c.  rifi,  Can  aso,  Tnlosa,  and 
Narbo,  furnished  many  brave  soldiers  for  Crassus. 
They  were  aammooed  by  the  ffieneral  fimn  a  master 
roll.  A  column  a  few  A  ct  liiirli,  eroded  in  honour 
of  M.  Numerius  Kumerianus,  i-uppobed  to  be  thesana 
as  the  son  of  the  emperor  Cams,  was  found  a  few 

miles  from  Cfirrn.vione,  and  i.i  sjiid  to  be  tin*  only 
nionoinental  tviilence  tlial  this  wa.s  once  a  Homan 
town.  But  Nunicrianos  was  named  &f.  Aurelins.  In 
the  JenMalein  Itineiaiy  it  is  called  GastclluTn  Car- 
ca&o.  [G.  L.l 

CARCATHIOCERTA  (K^iraftAf«^:  A'Aor- 
put)^  the  capital  of  Si^phrjvb,  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Armenia.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  527 ;  Plin.  vi.  10.)  St. 
Shirtin  (Mem,  mr  fArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  188)  OOO- 
aiden  that  this  was  the  ant  ir  nt  and  heathen  nama 
of  the  city  of  Martyrop  1  i  >  [  .Marttropous]  ;  bat 
HinLT  (Enlhimle,  vol.  x.  ]>.  811)  has  shown  satis- 
£w:torily  that  this  cannot  be  the  cajse.  Carcathio* 
oerta  does  not  oeenr  in  the  Byzantine  writeiH,  bot 
must  be  the  tame  a^  tlie  strong  fortre.<w  which  Ce» 
drcnus  (//wt.  Comp.  \ol.  ii.  |k  686)  calla  Xifrtrartf 
and  wmA  oommanded  lfeso|Mtawift.  It  was  called 
by  the  Syrians  K-  rtb.-t  (rhartbut,  D'Anville ; 
Khartal/istf  Herlji-lot ;  /y(»r»"///<jre<,  Aasemann;  comp. 
Von  Hammer,  Getch.  dtr  0$num,  vol.  L  p.  SS6» 
vol.  ii.  p.  34.'j).  Kharput  is  jilaced  on  an  eminence 
at  t])e  teriniuiition  of  a  range  of  uiountaimt,  coni- 
nianding  a  In-autiful  and  extensive  plain.  At  no  great 
distance  is  a  lake,  which,  though  descril-  d  salt, 
is  really  freshw.ater  (Lake  (Joljik),  whicii  Kinmir 
(Grog.  Mvm.  Pen.  Kmp.  p.  3.'ij)  conjectures  to  be 
the  lake  Colchis  of  the  ancients.  (Cum p.  Ptol.  v.  13.) 
The  word  Kol,  Kul,  or  Gul  frequently  occurs  in 
the  interior  of  A.sia,  and  signifies  a  tarn  or  mountain 
hike.  (Bitter,  Erdktmde^  vol.  x.  p.  I U3 ;  Jottm,  Gtog. 
Soe.  vol.  vi.  p.  207,  vol.  x.  p.  365.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

CARCICl.  f..r  so  D'Anville  aflinns  that  wc  ought 
to  read  the  name  in  the  Maritime  Itineragr  instead 
of  Ganid.  Hh  authority  for  Caraei  Is  an  inaerip- 
ti'Hi  which  r.a'tbi'Ii'ini  read  on  the  sj.>t.  Tlio 
uieasurcs  are  very  confused  along  tliis  jiart  of  tiiO 
coast  of  Gallia,  bat  D'Anville  contends  that  the 
Carsicis  I'ortuH  is  C n.ffi.f.  a  pl.ai-e  on  the  ccvist  of 
Kmnce  lietwecn  Tuulon  aud  Marteiile.  (D'Anville, 
Ao/i'oe,  &c;  Wakkenaer,  G^.,  5te.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
120.)  \C..  L.] 

CA  KCIXA  (K<^Ku>a,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  27),  CAU- 
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nSV,  OTCn.  ir.  12.  s.  26).  CAKCINTTIS  (Kapmi. 
pens,  Herod,  ir.  55,  99;  IIccaL  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.: 
Elk.  KapmArmiy,  ik  dtj  «€  SannatM  Eiira|Me*  (or 

Scjrthia,  •rcoHin::  to  H«Todotu>).  near  tlic  mouth  of 
the  river  Hyjxifvris  (H'Tml.  iv.  .5.5),  w,  as  later 
writen  name  the  river,  Cin  initt'!*  (Ko^tyinyi,  Stnh. 
rti.  p.  307;  I'tol.  iii  5.  §§8,  9;  Plin.  I.e.)  This 
river  fell  into  th*-  trulf  "f  the  xninc  natiie  (^KtipKtvlnit 
•rfMkW,  Strah.  /.  c. ;  M.>U,  iL  1.  %40  ;  I'lin.  /.  e.  i 
M.irr  ian.  p.  55;  Anon.  Per.  pp.  7, 9;  formerly  called 
Tauu^^aKrf%  Ki\wo$  :  Gulf  of  Perekop).  which  lies  on 
the  W.  siile  of  the  isthmasof  theChers^iTH'siMTaurica 
(CrtMos).  Tbe  river  was  regarded  at  the  boandarv 
between  Um  "Old  Scrthia  "  of  HeradabM  (hr.  99 )  and 
Taiirica  (romp.  IMin.  /.  c  ,  who  rail's  thr-  rountry  W. 
of  the  river  Scjthia  Sendica).  Tbe  river  ia  geoerallj 
mppoMdtobetheanallstTCmflf  JTaltMfelal;.  Hw 
^it^^  of  tho  citv  rannot  X*'  tlctrniiitntl  with  anv  rcr- 


,458.)  rp.s.] 
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taiatjr.  (Eicbwald,  (Jtogr.  d.  Katp.  Meer.  p.  305; 
Vkert,  v«L  lit  pt  u.  pfk  164, 19S,  438, 

C.\Rr!\!TKS  FL.  ot  SIN.  " 

CAUCIXITIS.  [Carcijca.] 

CA'RCORAS  (Kc^NT^:  Gi$rk\  a  river  of 
flonthorn  Pannonia,  flowin;:  frum  the  hfi;:hta  of  IIlj- 
ri<  luri  into  the  .S;ivus.  (.Stnih.  vii.  jt.  .'H4  ;  Orojr. 
JLiv.  iv.  21,  «li<T«'  it     rallcl  Conai .)         [L.  .S.J 

CAi:l).\.MVI,F,  (KcwSomvAt?  :  £th.  Ko^Somi^- 
X«TTj$),  a  town  of  Mc&<)eni:i,  and  one  of  the  seven 
pbce»  ofr.Ti'.l  hjr  Agamemnon  to  Acbilles.  (/t  fau 
150,  292.)  It  was  situated  on  a  stron;;  rockj 
height  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  sen, 
an  I  hi.\ty  fro:n  Lciu  tra.  (I'aus.  iii.  2G.  §  7;  .Stnih, 
viti.  360,  r^'>\.)  It  is  called  s  Lacooian  town  by 
Herodottis  (viii.  73),  hince  the  whole  of  Messenta 
yviiA  in<luilcil  in  tho  torritorii-s  of  LacunLi  at  the 
time  of  the  historian.  It  again  beaune  a  town  of 
Heasemn  on  the  reatontkn  of  the  independence  of 
the  latter;  but  it  was  finally  .srjviratcd  from  Mcs- 
aenia  bjr  Augustus,  and  annexed  to  Laconia. 
(Pkos.  I.  ft)  PnnasidM  mentions  st  Caidamyle 
panrtTuriPs  of  Athpna  and  of  .-XpiIIo  Cameiius ;  an  i 
in  the  nei^'hbourhood  of  tlio  town  a  temenos  of  tlic 
Nereids.  There  are  oonsidetable  ruins  of  the  town 
to  tlie  NE.  of  the  modem  Sknrdhnmula,  at  tho 
dfatance  of  1300  (French)  metres  from  the  sea. 
(Camp.  I'lii).  iv.  5.  s.  8  ;  PtoL  iii.  16.  §  22 ;  Steph. 
B.  «.  r.;  Leake,  MoreOt  VoL  L  p.  529,  M^.;  Bob- 
layp,  Hfchrrchet,  p.  9S.) 

CA'KUIA  (Ko^Sfa:  Carulia),  one  of  tho  chief 
towns  of  tho  Thracian  Cbersone.'tus,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  };nlf  Melas.  It  w.xs  originally  a  colony 
of  the  Milfslans  and  CI  i/otmnian-s  ;  but  subse- 
qoentljr,  in  the  time  of  Miltiaii<  h,  the  phice  also  re- 
ceired  Atheidan  colonists.  (Herod,  vii.  58,  vi,  33, 
i\.  11 .'» :  .Vym.  Chius,  r,<rj  ;  I  )<>iii.  r.  rh'tUp.  i.  j).  ri.!, 
de  llahn.  pp.  87,  88,  and  ehiewbere.)  1  lie  town 
was  destroyed  by  Lysimadnts  (Phns.  i.  9.  §  I  o).  and 
although  it  wn.s  afterwards  n'lmilt,  it  in  vcr  ;i/ain 
rose  to  any  degree  of  jntisperity,  as  Lysiinacbia,  which 
was  bnilfchi  Its  Tidnity  sad  Mopled  with  the  inha- 
bltuti  «f  Caidia»  bseaaw  tha  chief  town  in  that 
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neighboorhood.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Vm%.  i.  10.  §  5, 
iT.  34.  §  6 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  88 ;  PtoL  iiu  12.  §  2; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  Cardia  was  the  birthplace  of  king 
Eumenes  (Kep.  Evm.  1)  and  of  tlia  historian  Hter- 
onvmns.  (Pans.  L  9.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

CARDU'CHI  (KapiovxM,  Xen.).  The  wild  tribes 
who  octupied  the  hi^rh  mountain  -us  !ra(-t,  which  lies 
between  the  great  I'pland  or  I'Litii-au  of  IVr.-ia,  and 
tiM  loW'Iying  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  w<  nt  in  SBlK 
qoity  noider  the  didierent  names  of  KapMx"** 
ropivduH  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  747).  KdfioKft  from  a 
Persian  word,  ^i;^lifying  manUnciai  (Strab.  xr 

734),  Kipriot  (.Stia'b.  aL  p.  523),  Cardochi,  and 
Cofdneid  (Pfin.  tL  15).  Thef  ai«  now  the  Kirdt 
inlialiiting  the  diitrirt  of  A'tin/u/an,  who  arc  jt  >v<i1 
by  their  peculiar  idiom  to  be  a  branch  of  the  .\riau 
nee.  (Priehaid,  IfaL  But  tf  Mam,  p.  178.) 
Th<'>e  barlian»us  an  1  warlike  tribes  owed  no  alle- 
giance to  the  Great  King,  tboogb  he  pueeesaed  some 
control  ov«r  the  cities  in  the  pfauns.  They  wciw 
separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Centrites  {Bnhtnn- 
r/irti),  an  ea.st«m  affluent  of  tbe  Tigris,  which  oon- 
!>titutes  in  the  present  day  a  natural  barrier  between 
Kurdistan  and  ArmenLi.  (Hntfc,  /fijif.  i>f  Cr-fcr, 
vol.  ix.  p.  157.)  Xenophon  in  his  retri'at  perfonnwi 
a  .<irvcn  days'  man  h  tii rough  tlw  nioantains  of  tlia 
Cardurhians  nnilor  rinumstinres  of  the  utmost 
danger,  suffering,  and  hardship.  (.-Iiki^.  iv.  I — 3; 
Kod.  xiv.  27.)  They  dwelt  in  open  vilUges,  situatril 
in  the  Tallejrs,  and  enjoyed  an  abundant  supply  of 
com  and  wine.  Every  attempt  to  subdue  them  had 
[irovcd  fniit]c>.<i,  and  they  liad  even  annihilated 
mighty  armies  of  invadeia.  Ths  neighboorin;; 
satraps  conid  onty  secure  a  free  InterocNiiie  with 
thi  til  ly  iiM  ins  of  previous  tn^Uii'*.  Tln'ir  l>>>wiiiaD, 
whose  arrow  resembles  that  of  the  Kurd  of  the  pra- 
sent  day  (oomp.  Cliesuey,  Krped.  EuphraL  rvL  i. 
p.  125),  i  xliiliitisl  con-suiiiniafr  .skill :  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Greeks  were  far  more  intolerable  than 
anythhig  they  liad  experieneed  fWm  Tlasapheniei 
the  Persians.  For  a  description  of  the  <-i'iiiitrr 
to  I  ujiioil  hv  these  nomad  tribes,  and  tiieir  further 
history,  soe  CoUDUENE.  [E.  B.  J.] 

C.Vl'.KIAE,  a  station  on  the  VLi  CLxlia  in  F.tni- 
ria,  probably  a  mere  MlLim\  is  ijl:ircil  by  the  Itine- 
raries 15  Hi  P.  from  Rome;  and  apfir.ars,  therefore, 
to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  moili-m  vill.a;ri"  of 
Galera.  It  was  here  that  tiie  .iquc-duct  from  the 
Lacns  Alaetinns  was  joined  by  a  branch  from  tba 
LsetiB  Sabatinus.  (/fin.  Ant.  p.  300:  Tub.  PeuL; 
Frontin.  tk  Agtsaeduet  §  71.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAHK'NK,  or  CAKINE  (Kop^iTj.  Kapiyr,:  Etk. 
Kap^wuos),  a  town  of  Mysia.  The  army  of  Xerxca, 
on  the  roate  from  Ssidls  to  the  Hellespont,  marclwd 
from  the  r:uVu.s  tliroujrh  the  Alanit  iis  to  Carine; 
and  from  Coriue  tlirough  the  plain  of  Tlicbe,  pair- 
ing by  Adramyttinm  md  Antandma  (vii.  42).  fn 
the  text  of  Strph-anus  (#.  r.  Ka/r^tTj)  the  njime  is 
written  Carene,  and  he  qnotes  Herodotus,  and  also 
Cretenia  (wtpX  Vv^fidrmif)  ftr  tlie  fsm  Kmpivatdt, 
In  the  toxt  of  iMiny  (v.  .32)  the  name is  abowritln 

Carene;  ami  he  ineutioilsi  it  a  place  that  iMldKODa 
to  decay.  C'  lR  im  is  also  mentioned  in  a  fragment 
of  Ephorus  (Stepti.  jr.  r.  Bn'ra)  as  havinj;  sent  ham« 
feettlers  to  Kphchu.s,  utter  the  Ephcsiuns  liad  sus- 
tainsd  a  defeat  from  the  people  of  rrit-ne.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  tho  true  name  of  the  place  is 
Carene.  There  sppe.ir  to  be  no  me^iiu  of  fixing 
tlje  site  any  nearer  than  Herodotus  has  done.  [0.  L.] 
CARE'NI,  a  people  in  Britain,  mentioned  b/ 
Flolemy  nn  lying  to  the  east  of  ths  CabhoxacaS| 
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anJ  west  of  thp  Carnnvii.  This  trivra  them  the  NE. 
parts  of  the  couiUv  of  SiUherUnuL       [K.  G.  L.] 

CAKKNTOMAGUS,  a  town  in  Gallia,  is  plaml 
by  tlu'  Tlieodosian  Table  betwi>t'n  Diroiu  (Cnfiort), 
and  S'gixlunum  (Jihodtx).  It  is  zt.  fruin  Segu- 
duiiiiin.   The  Kite  is  not  koown.  [G.  L.] 

CAKKS.  [Cauia.] 

CAitKSE'NK  (KapjjffTfiTj),  a  monntainoos  tract 
ia  the  Troad,  which  cntitaiiuHl  mnny  viila^^en,  and 
wag  wcU  cttltivatad.  (iitnb.  p,  602.)  It  barderMi 
on  the  Dwdainea  as  far  aa  ue  parta  aboat  Zdeia 

and  Pitvi-ia.  It  w;is  nanwl  fioni  t!ir  Carl•^'u.•«,  a 
river  ineatioDed  bj  Homer  (^/L  zii.  20),  which  Hows 
•  into  tba  Aeaepoa.  TIm  Careana  has  a  conaidarable 
v:iI1i  v  (o&Xwf),  Imt  less  than  that  of  the  Af^M  ims, 
hUabo  tajra  that  tJie  Andrius,  which  flows  into  the 
fieaoundar,  alao  riaea  fai  the  Oareaene,  |nt  of  whidi 
is  tliPfrforo  pniJ>alily  a  hi^'li  jilatcau.  on  whirh  the 
Andrius  aiMl  Cari-bius  ri^4^  The  Caresiu  springs 
batwoeu  Palaesrepsis  and  Achaeum,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  inland  IVikhIos.  Thcrr  was  a  city  Caresua, 
but  it  WSI.S  ruiiiffl  U  iVire  Strabo's  time.  [G.  L.J 
CAHK'SI'S  (Kdpr)aos).  [CAKi..siiJ»K.] 
('A'KI.\(.^  Kapi'a:  Kth.  Kap,  Kapo^.fem.  Kdcipa: 
Adj.  Kapmos,  K((^«>s),  a  country  in  the  N)Uth-west 
angle  of  Asia  Minor.  Strabo  (p.  632)  makes  the 
•oathcm  boundary  of  looia  to  be  the  promontory 
Poeeidioo,  in  the  territoiy  of  Ifiletaa,  and  the  Carian 
awontains,  as  the  text  stands  (riw  Kopumr  ipAir). 
Oroalrard  (TVomL  Stn^  voL  lit.  p.  2)  writes  9pmp 
for  opiiv ;  and  so  Strabo  ia  nnde  to  say  that  the 
8<>tilhiTn  biitiiidar>'  u{  lunia  is  the  Poa&idiam  and  the 
Cahau  boundaries;  but  as  Caria  borders  on  looia,  if 
Strabo  wrote  so,  be  baa  in  this  |Hssage  fixed  no 
l>onn<lary,  exropt  Pix'^'idion,  which  is  south  of  the 
ilaeander.  If  by  the  Carian  mountains  he  means 
tba  range  of  MeaMiKiai  wbieh  fimua  the  uoiIImiu  I 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  ^Tacandcr,  he  dues  not 
aeem  to  have  expressed  his  meaning  venr  accurately; 
fur  if  the  Messofris  which  is  north  of  tne  Maeander 
is  the  aootbera  boundary  of  Ionia,  it  api^oars  inron- 
fcistent  to  speak  of  a  promontory  soiitii  ot  the  Mae- 
ander  also  as  a  boundary.  lJut  Stralx/s  toxt  is  still 
capnblc  (if  explanatinn.  Bliletus,  which  was  south  of 
the  Maeaiidcr,  and  in  a  tract  once  occupie<l  by  the 
Caiians,  was  an  Ionian  city,  aiid  th<>  v,\\i>\e  coast 
line  from  Thocaea  and  the  Uermus  to  PoHoidion,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  Ionia.  It  b  therefore  con- 
aistent  to  make  Ionia  extend  to  Poscidiunt  along  the 
coast,  and  yet  to  speak  of  the  Carian  mountaina  aa 
m  boondary,  if  be  means  tlie  Messwris,  the  moontdn 
milga  that  terminates  on  the  ca-ust  in  the  pmini  n- 
toi7  ef  llycale.  The  MeHKtfps,  which  lies  between 
the  beam  of  tlie  Oayaler  and  the  hadn  of  the  Mae- 
aii<lfr,  would  form  a  natural  lioundar)-  betwn  n  Caria 
and  tlte  country  to  the  north  of  the  Mcj^w^is. 
Strabo,  fa  aaolber  paiaage  (p.  648),  aaya  that  the 
jilain  of  tho  Maramh  r  is  nccnpiiHl  by  Lydians,  Ca- 
rians,  lontans,  Milcaiana,  the  people  of  My  us,  and 
abo  the  Aeoliana,  wIm  had  Magnesia  on  the  Mae- 
■oder.  Airain  (p.  577),  af^er  describing  the  ijourre 
ot'  the  >la<-andcr,  he  ^ay8  that  it  tbws  through 
I'hrygia,  and  then  separatea  Lydia  and  Caria  in  the 
jtlain  of  the  Macand'-r;  am!  m-ar  the  lower  ])art  of 
iVi  course  it  ilows  tlkmugli  Ciiria  ittelt  (koI  Kapltw 
avrifr,  acooiding  to  the  emended  text),  that  fart 
which  ia  now  occupied  by  the  lonians,  and  enters 
the  sea  between  ililetus  and  Priene.  Ilerodotns 
places  in  Caria  not  only  Miletus  and  Myns,  but  also 
Priene,  which  ia  north  of  the  Haeander  (t.  142). 
It  eeema,  then,  a  £ur  cooclnalon  that  the  Cariaaa 


once  pos.«e!5«ed  all  the  plain  of  the  Maeander  in  ita 
middit!  and  lower  course,  and  that  the  Mesjiogis  waa 
their  northern  limit.  Immediately  south  of  the 
Maeander,  says  Stral)o  (p.  650),  all  is  Carian,  the 
C.arians  th<-re  not  being  iniiiglf<l  with  the  Lydiana, 
but  being  by  tbcinM-lves,  except  an  to  the  aHMMMik 
parts  which  the  Myusii  and  ililesians  have  appro- 
]iriated.  In  Strabo's  time,  then,  or  according  to  the 
authorities  that  Strabo  followed,  the  stock  of  purer 
Carians  commenced  immediately  aonth  of  the  Mae- 
ander, and  there  were  only  traces  of  the  ftnner  popu  • 
lition  in  the  plain  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
On  the  north-east  Caria  bordered  on  Phiygia.  Strabo 
(p.  66.3)  makca  Camra  on  the  upper  Blaeander  the 
l»oiiiiilur}-  lu  t-.M  fu  I'lingia  and  Caria.  The  range 
of  Cadmus  foniis  a  natural  boundary  to  Caria  on  the 
north-eaat,  nccupyiny;  the  eonnUy  between  the  npper 
bavin  of  the  Maeander  and  of  the  Imltis.  nup  uf  iho 
large  rirerts  which  efiters  the  sea  on  the  suutli  coast 
of  Caria.  The  natural  linut  of  Caria  on  the  cast 
would  be  the  hi^'h  land  that  Ixdinds  the  ba.-in  of  th« 
Indus  on  tlie  west,  and  not  the  range  uf  Dacdala, 
which  is  in  Lycia  (Strab.  p.  664),  and  foniis  the 
eastern  boundary  of  tlie  ba!>in  of  the  Indus  or  Calbis 
of  Strabo.  But  the  most  eastern  place  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  according  to  Strabo,  is  DaedaU,  east  of  the 
Indus,  and  north  of  Daedala  is  the  mountain  range 
that  has  the  same  name.  According  to  thus  geo- 
grapher,  the  small  river  Gbuous,  w  hich  enters  the 
bay  of  Glaucus,  is  the  eaatern  bonndaiy  of  Caria  oa 
the  south  ooaat,  and  Uius  he  fadndee  withfa  CSaria, 
at  lexst  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  or 
Calbis,  and  the  tow-ns  of  Daedah^  Anjca,  and  that 
of  Calynda,  though  the  aite  ef  Calynda  18  not  eertun. 
[Calthda.] 

The  whole  coast  of  Caria,  mdoding  the  hays,  ia 
estimated  at  4900  stadia.  (Strab.  651.)  The 
fiart  of  the  south  coa-^t  firan  Daedala  westward  ta 
Mount  rhocni.\,op]K:Mitet*the  small  i.sland  Klaeussa, 
and  to  the  northeni  extremity  of  Rhodes,  1 ')00  8ta> 
dia  in  lengtii,  was  calle<|  the  Peraca.  This  Pcraea 
belonged  to  the  lUiodiaiis,  and  i.s  accordingly  .soine- 
timea  eaBad  #  w^ola  rwr  Poiiuv  (Polyb.  xriL  2X 
who  appear  to  have  had  part  of  this  coast  at  least 
from  a  very  eariy  period;  for  Scylax  (p.  3S)  meq- 
tions  a  tract  aoBth  ef  Cteidoa  aa  baki^shig  to  tlie 
Rh'Mliinti 

The  Carians  nnuntained  that  tiiey  wcra  an  an-  l.:^ 
tochthonous  con  I  mental  |>e«iple,  the  original  inhabit-  I 
ante  of  Caria,  and  that  they  had  always  tliis  name. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  they  pointed  to  tlie  temple  of  the 
Carian  Zens  at  Myla.sa,  which  was  ojn-n  to  the 
Lydians  and  Myaiana  also,  for  Lydus  and  Mysna 
were  the  brothos  ef  Car.  (Herod,  i.  171.)  The 
jiroof  niii;lit  show  that  there  was  sonn-  fratcniity 
among  these  three  nations,  but  certainly  it  wonld 
not  prove  that  the  Carians  were  aotoohtbonoos  in 
Caria.  But  the  Cn-tans  had  a  different  story.  They 
said  that  the  Cares  inhabited  the  islands  of  tiie  Ae- 
gean, and  were  subject  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  being 
then  calliil  Ldcc'cs,  but  they  paid  no  tribute.  They 
were  a  warlike  nu  e,  and  manned  the  ships  of  Minos. 
They  were  afterwards  driven  finooi  the  ishuida  by  the 
Dorians  and  lonLans,  and  so  came  to  the  mainland. 
Strabo  (p.  661)  fulKms  this  tradition,  and  adds  tliat 
the  continental  people  whom  tliey  di>plawd  were 
themselves  Leleges  and  Pelasgi.  But  this  traditiMi 
does  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  Carians.  In 
the  lli.id  (x.  428),  Canw,  Leleges,  Caucoucs,  and 
Pehisgi  WK  menti<«ied  among  the  Trojan  auziliariea; 
a&d  we  may  aasone  tlm  all  to  be  nmitinental 
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pMp]<b  The  Lelw^JTLBLBoaBl  teem  to  have  one* 
oocapifld  a  canri«tule  put  «f  the  west  Mart  of 

Asia  Minor.  Slrabo  (p.  61 1 )  observes,  that  "  in  all 
Caria  and  ia  Miletna  tombs  of  tbe  Lelegoi,  and  forto 
and  TeatIgM  of  btdldinc^,  are  ahown."  The  troe 
conclusion  seems  to  l>e  that  Cares  and  LHi  ires  are 
different  peoples  or  uatiou,  whatever  relationsbtp 
then  nay  liava  been  betwwn  tben.  In  pioof  of 
the  foniipr  occupation  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
A^ean  bj  Carians,  Thucydide^  (i.  8)  stateai  tiut 
whcD  tha  AlheDtana,  ia  tbe  I'eloponneMan  war,  re- 
moved all  tlie  de.id  h<j<lies  from  the  sacnsl  island  of 
Delos,  above  halt  appeare<l  to  Ix-  Cariaas,  who  were 
reco^niaed  by  their  anna,  whicii  were  buried  with 
tli'-tn,  and  by  the  manner  of  their  iiitennent,  whidi 
wa.^  the  same  that  they  used  when  Tbucydides  wrote. 
He  sUtei  that  tbe  early  inhahitantii  of  the  isUnds  of 
the  Aegean  were  prates,  and  tbqr  were  Carians  and 
Phoenicians.  According  to  him,  Minos  expelled 
the  Carians  from  tiie  Cycladcs  (i.4), which  is  not  the 
tradition  that  Uerodotos  followed.  Tbe  Carians  of 
Homer  occupied  Miletus,  and  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
Maeandcr,  and  the  heights  of  Mycale;  and  con- 
ae(|aent^,  acoordiog  to  Homer,  the/  were  both 
norai  ant  ■anth  of  liiia  ibm*  Stnabo  aren  makes 
tbe  «ci|iiMl  iokabitaBti  of  Efhesns  to  bava  been 
Cares  wd  Lekfpes. 

Within  the  limits  of  Caria  waa  a  people  named 
Caunii,  who  had  a  town  Canntis,  on  the  south 
ooast  Uerodotos  (i.  171)  believed  them  to  be 
antochthonoos,  bat  they  said  that  they  came  from 
Crete.  Herodotus  also  says  that  they  approximated 
in  lan-ruage  to  the  Carian  nation,  or  the  Carians  to 
them;  he  rould  not  tell  which.  But  In  Customs 
they  differed  from  the  Carians  and  frmn  every  other 
people.  Tbe  remark  about  the  lant;n.<i^c  is  not 
very  dear,  bat  as  Herodotus  was  a  native  of  Caria, 
be  may  bo  .support  to  be  rif^bt  as  to  tbe  fact  of 
some  reseniblauie  between  the  languages  of  these 
two  people. 

Tbe  settlements  of  the  looiaaa  in  Asia  displaced 
fbe  Carians  fWmi  Mycale,  mar  which  Prfene  wss 

built,  from  Mvils  on  the  south  .-i<lc  of  the  Miiciiulcr. 
aod  from  tha  territory  of  Miletus,  wbicb,  according 
to  Homer,  was  a  Carian  city  (//.  ti.  866).  The 
Dnrians  drove  them  fn»m  HalicanuLKsiw,  from  Cnidus 
and  the  Triopia,  and  probably  the  Dorians  found  tbe 
Garians  In  the  tsbind  of  Cos,  wbJeli  tbcgr  abo  seised. 

Tin-  J)'l-•-p^^i'lIls  nf  l;h(«!i:u;-  "U  the  OOOtb  COOKt 
probably  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  But  it  was  only 
tbe  sea  coast  Oat  tba  early  Greek  settlers  occupied, 
acoordin'4  to  thi-ir  nsiinl  prartiee,  and  not  nil  the 
Bea-coa.st.  for  in  the  time  of  Xcrxe-s  (ii.  <•.  480),  the 
Carians  contributed  70  ships  to  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  the  Dorians  of  Caria  supplied  onlv  thirty. 
Homer  designates  tlie  Carians  by  the  epithet  Baf>- 
taptKpvyuf  (II  ii.  865),  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  a  dilBculty  to  us,  as  it  was  io  Strabo  and  others 
of  bis  countrymen  (p.  661).  We  may  conclude  that 
there  was  some  intermixture  between  the  Greek 
settlers  and  tbe  Carians,  as  is  alwaja  tbe  ease  when 
two  peoples  live  near  one  another.  But  the  Cariatis 
niaintiined  their  l.mc;uape,  though  many  Cin-ek 
words  were  introduced  into  it,  as  ikiaba  says  (p. 662), 
on  tbe  authority  of  Pbilippos,  wlw  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Cari-ms.  The  Cari:ins  lived  in  small  towns 
or  villagee  (ww/uu),  muted  in  a  lund  of  federation. 
Tbeir  place  of  meeting  was  a  spot  In  tbe  Interior, 
where  the  Macedonians,  after  the  time  of  Alcxaniler, 
founded  the  colony  of  Stratonicea.  Tbcy  met  at  tiie 
tcnpla  of  Zen  CbTsaanaa  to  sacrifioe  and  to  ddi- 
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berate  on  tlieir  ooouiMn  interests.  Tbe 
was  caUed  Cbryaaoreuni,  eauistini;  of  tbe  sereral 

comae ;  and  those  who  had  the  most  com.ie  h:ul  the 
superiority  in  the  rote,  an  expression  that  admits 
more  Interpivtations  than  one.  This  federatian 
exi.-te<l  aflt  r  the  Macedonian  con<]ne.';t,  for  the  peupla 
of  Stratonicea  were  members  of  the  federation,  faj 
vutoe  «f  tbeir  territorial  podtien,  as  Sinbo  ohsnves 
(p.  660),  thon;:h  tlu  y  were  not  Carian';.  The  Carians 
may  Iwve  formed  this  confedcratioo  after  tbey  were 
driven  Into  tbe  interior  by  tbe  lootaaa  and  Dorkna. 
This  temple  w.is  at  least  purely  Cari  in,  and  not  a 
common  temple  like  that  at  Myla.sa,  mentioned 
titan.  The  Carians,  at  the  time  of  the  Persiaa 
confjue,st  of  Cari  I,  Ji  ul  uK  >  a  /.er.s  Stnitios,  whoBO 
temple  was  at  I.ahrainla.  (IIcrkI.  v.  llii.) 

Tbe  Carians  were  included  in  tbe  Lydian  king- 
dom of  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  28),  as  well  as  tUo 
Dorians  who  had  settled  in  their  country.  On  the 
overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus,  tbey  passed  under 
Persian  dominion,  without  malting  any  great  resist- 
ance (Herod.  L  174);  and  they  were  included  in 
the  first  in-iiH-  of  Dariiw  with  the  I.ycians  and  others. 
(Uerod.  iii.  90.)  In  tbe  Ionian  revolt  (b.  c.  499) 
the  Carians  made  a  bruTO  resistaace  to  tbe  Fenians. 
They  fought  a  great  biittle  with  tbe  Persians  south 
of  tlie  Maeander,  on  the  river  Marsyas,  and  though 
tbe  Carians  were  defeated,  tbe  enemy  lost  a  p«at 
number  of  men.  In  a  second  hatlle  l!ie  Carians 
fared  still  worse,  but  the  Milesians,  who  had  joined 
tbem,  were  the  chief  sufferers.  At  last,  the  Penian 
commander  Dauriscs  fell  into  an  ainliu-^cado  by 
night,  which  the  Carians  laid  fur  him  in  I'edasus, 
aiul  j)eri.shed  with  his  men.  The  a)minander  of  the 
Carians  in  this  ambiis<.a<!c  was  Ilerarleiiies,  of  .My- 
lasa,  a  Greek.  In  this  war  we  see  that  Cari.ins 
and  Greeks  fought  side  by  side  (Herod. v.  1 19 — 121). 
Alter  the  capture  of  Miletus  (r.  c.  494),  the  Per- 
sians received  the  submission  of  some  of  tbe  Carian 
cities,  and  eomjx-lled  tba  snbmisiiBn  of  tba  leat. 
(Herod.  tL  25.) 

The  Fenians  established  kingly  govemmeai  is 
Caria.  and  under  tlieir  protection  there  was  a  dynaaty 
of  Carian  princes,  who  may,  lioweTor,  have  been  m 
Gredc  stock.  Halieamassns  was  the  residence  of 
tluM'  kinirs.  [riALUWKNAssrs.]  Artemisia,  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis,  and  of  a  Cretan  mother,  ac- 
companied Xerxes  to  tbe  bottle  of  Safamis  with  fire 
shifs  (Henid.  vii.  99).  f^he  was  more  of  a  man 
than  a  woman,  'i  he  Athenians,  during  tlieir  naval 
supremacy,  made  the  people  of  Uie  Ganaa  coast  tri- 
hutar)*,  bnt  they  did  not  succeed  in  estaMivbin;; 
their  tynmny  in  Uie  interior.  (Thncyd.  ii.  'J,  iii.  19.) 
When  Alexander,  in  his  Persian  ex|)edition,  entered 
Caria,  Ad.i,  queen  of  the  Carian^,  nlio  had  be^n 
deprived  of  tlie  royal  authority,  surrendered  to  him 
Alinda,  a  t<ivvn  in  the  interior,  and  the  strongest  place 
in  Cark.  Alexander  rewarded  her  by  re-establiiib- 
ing  her  as  queen  of  all  Caria,  for  she  was  entitled  to 
it  as  tbe  sister  and  widow  of  her  brother  Idrieus. 
(Arriau,  Amab.  I  23 ;  lAiod.  xrii.  24.)  It  seems 
that  the  early  Maoedonian  kings  of  Egypt  somehow 
pot  a  footing  maewhere  in  Caria.  (I'olyh.  iii.  2.) 
After  the  Itonans  had  finally  defeated  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria  (n.  c.  190),  who  seems  to  hare  added 
Caria  to  his  (Joinii'.iuti^,  the  llninatis  cave  part  of 
Caria  to  Eumcnes,  king  of  Per]gamud,  and  jiart  to 
the  Bhodians.  (Polyb.  zxit  S7 ;  Ut.  zxsrii.  56 ; 
Appian.  St/r.  c.  44.)  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
benatuMMiuultum,  as  reported  by  Livy,  the  Koinans 
fav*  to  Eunenes,  Caria  called  Uydnfef  and  tha 
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ritnry  nf  Hydn-la  wliich  lies  towards  rhrvpia, 
«Hh  the  fortx  ajid  villa<;es  oa  the  Maeaiuier,  with 
the  exception  of  such  plnces  u  wm  free  beftire  the 
war  with  Antiochits.  Tiny  pivc  to  tho  liiiiMli.ms 
the  part  of  Ciiria  which  was  iifartfit  to  tlirm,  and 
the  p.'irt'«  towards  Piflidia*  except  those  towns  %Yhich 
were  free  Iwfore  the  war  with  king  AntiiK-lius  in 
A.sia.  but  tho  liomnm  t<x)k  fnmi  the  lUiodinns 
thdr  Carian  posM'j>»ion.s  after  x\w  war  with  king 
Pereens  (b.  c  168) ;  or,  as  Polybius  (xxz.  5)  cz- 
weiats  it,  they  made  thoew  Cariann  free  whom  they 
lutd  put  under  the  KlHNli.ins  after  the  defeat  of 
Antiodias.  (Lir.  xIit.  15.)  About  B.C.  129  tho 
Komans  added  Caria  to  their  pwmnca  of  Aina ;  but 
the  rerne.i  was  reserved  fir  the  Kliodians,  if  Strabo's 
atatcmeot  applies  to  hia  own  time.  Caunua  at  lenat 
•as  gircD  to  the  Rhodiaiis  bj  Solhu  (Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fr.l  1.  §11.) 

The  Carians  are  represented  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
waifike  and  Heivdottu  (i.  171),  whom  Strabo 
n>|iie.s,  says  that  the  Cnrks  a<loptcd  the  fa^llion  of 
heiiiiet  jtiumts  frum  tliem,  haiuiics  for  the  shields, 
an  1  tievices  on  the  shields  Tlicywera  not  a  nation 
of  trailers,  like  tho  Greeks.  They  «ierv('<l  as  mer- 
cenary troops,  and,  of  course,  would  scrse  anybody 
who  would  pay  them  well ;  and  they  were  reprotiched 
with  this  practice  by  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  fol- 
lowed it  themselves.  Aprics,  tho  king  of  Egypt,  had 
a  body  of  Carians  and  lonians  in  his  service  (Herod. 
U.  163);  and  Fwimmenitne,  the  son  of  Amasis,  bad 
alao  Henenie  and  Oarian  tioops  (Herod.  )H.  11). 

The  great  pkin  of  Cari.i  is  tlu'  v.ill*  y  df  the 
Maeander,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  called 
Messogis  The  Ttaifgt  of  Cadmas,  er  aome  high 
range  that  is  e  ni!'  >  tnl  with  it.  aii|>enrs  to  ran 
tbrongb  Caria  suutiiward,  then  Wiest,  and  to  tcr- 
minala  in  the  pcnlnmla  in  wUeh  HaicanMHnia  ia 
^ituated.  This  lii;xh  land,  rallwl  Lide,  fonns  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Ceramicus,  and  is 
pudUel  to  the  south  coast  of  Caiia  and  near  it;  for 
there  are  only  a  few  small  stn>ams  that  flow  from 
liic  southern  slope  to  the  south  coiist,  while  three 
considerable  streams  run  fnjtn  the  north  slope  and 
join  the  Maeander  on  the  left  bank,  the  Kara  Su, 
perhaps  the  Mossinns  or  Mosynu-s,  tho  Arpa  Su, 
the  Harpaana,  and  the  Tthtna  Chi,  the  .Marsyoit, 
which  rises  in  tho  tract  called  Idriai  (Uerod.  v. 
1 18).  The  valley  of  the  Calbii  or  fodos  is  sepa- 
rated hy  the  lii;:h  lands  of  Cadmus  and  by  its  con- 
tinoatioa  from  the  basin  of  the  Meander,  though  the 
lower  part  of  this  valkr  ia  indnded  in  Caria  by  the 

aix  ii-nt  jreornii'Iicrs.  The  laU^JV  of  tlie.se  three 
streams,  whidi  run  at  right  an^ea  to  the  direction 
«f  the  Maeander,  are  aeparated  hjr  tracts  of  high 
land  which  arc  ofTsets  frn:ii  tlie  r(  iitral  ran^c  of 
Caria.  One  of  tbe^  transverse  ranges,  which  forms 
the  metara  boundary  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Mursyaii, 
Jg  the  Latmus;  atxl  the  hiirh  lands  ealleil  Grixn 
eeeB|igrthe  penin.sula  bt-tweeu  the  bay  ot  lusus  and 
the  hif  of  Latmus. 

This  general  directinn  nf  the  mnnntain  ranjTPS  lias 
detemincd  the  irregukr  form  of  the  western  tOiUit 
cf  Caria.  On  the  north  aide  of  the  peniiisuUuf  Miletus 
was  tlie  bay  of  Latmos,  so  called  from  tho  neigb- 
boaring  range  of  Latmus,  but  the  bay  luia  disap- 
pear!^, and  a  krge  tract  of  sea  luis  been  fdlcd  up 
bj  the  alluvium  of  the  Uaeaoder,  which  once  en- 
tered the  sea  on  the  north  ride  of  the  bay  of 
Latmus.  (Chandler,  Tmnl.<  in  Aii(f  Minor,  tfc. 
ToL  L  ch.  53,  French  ed.;  Maeaxdkr.)  boutk  of 
tbalMjflfl'tBaairattlw  bqr€(lans,a]ao  called 
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Sinns  Bargylieticns,  the  northam  llde  of  which  ter- 
minated iu  the  promoutory  PoiidiQBI,and  tJte  Wiutbem 
ode  waa  the  north  coast  of  the  peiunsnla  of  HaK- 

camassus.  The  Ccramiens  (KtpandKhs  K6Kvof, 
Hennl.  i.  174),  or  Doris  of  Fliny,  now  the  Gulf  of 
fioodnton,  is  a  deep  inlet,  the  north  side  of  which  ia 
fonned  by  the  mountain  range  already  described  as 
ninning  through  Caria  from  cast  to  west,  ami  ter- 
minating in  the  pcninsuhi  of  Ualieaniassus.  The 
southern  side  of  the  baj  is  bounded  by  tlie  long 
Trioj.inn  iieninsnbv,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
wliii  h  Cnidos  wius  situated ;  and  in  the  month 
of  the  pilf  ia  the  long  narrow  isUnd  of  Coe,  which 
looks  hke  a  f^^^nent  of  the  mountains  of  the  con- 
tim  nt.  Til'-  i^cnirisula  of  Cimlos  is  cuntraetcil  t-i 
a  narrow  neck  iu  two  places,  and  thus  is  divided 
into  two  peninaahs.  The  more  eastern  of  these  two 
necks  seems  to  be  the  torminafiun  of  llie  Trioiilan 
peninsuU  [BubassusJi  which  tonus  the  Dortbcra 
bonndary  of  the  fdetniesqae  gulf  of  ^faie.  The 
south  ^idp  is  formed  by  another  pninsula,  a  ri  ri- 
tinuation  of  a  niount.iin  ningc  from  the  interior  of 
Caria.  which  terminates  on  the  coa.st,  opponitc  to  the 
island  Klaeussa,  in  Mount  rhr»enix,  wlucli  I'tolcmy 
(v.  2)  enters  in  his  list  as  one  of  the  great  moun- 
tains of  the  western  side  of  Asia;  and  it  is  the 
highest  monntab  in  tboee  parts  (Strab.  p.  652). 
The  Peraea  the  Bhodians  commenced  at  Thocnix 
and  ran  eastward  along  the  coast  between  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior  and  the  sea  (Strab.  pp.  651, 
652).  The  bay  of  Syme  lias  a  rugged  toA  uneven 
coast,  and  it.self  rniitains  several  other  hays,  which 
Mck,  proceeding  from  east  to  west  in  his  description 
off  the  coast  of  Caria  (i.  16),  nunes  in  the  lidlowing 
order:* — Thyninias.  Sehi>enus,  and  Bnliessius.  Tlio 
Thjnuiias,  then,  is  the  bay  right  opposito  to  the 
ishuid  flf  Sfme,  beonded  on  the  north  ride  by  the 
promontory-  Ai>hnKiisiuin;  the  Schoenus  is  the  next 
bay  further  north;  and  the  bay  of  Bubossus  is  tho 
bay  north  of  the  Schoenus,  and  the  termination  of 
the  gulf  of  Syme.  Close  to  this  l«ay  of  I5uba-sns  is 
the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  Cnidiau 
peninsula  with  the  mainland.  (See  UandltOD^ 
Aria  Minor,  tjx.  vol.  ii.  p.  77.)  S<jmc  ge<^rapher8 
place  tlie  bay  of  Uul)a.ssus  on  tiie  .south  side  of  the 
Triopian  peninsula,  where  also  the  land  is  contracted 
to  a  narrow  neck ;  but  if  the  Cnidian  isthmna 
of  Herodotus  is  rightly  determined,  this  is  not  the 
b:iy  of  Buhnssus.  [I'.rnAssrs.]  If  tbi.s  is  the  ri;:ht 
p(«ition  of  the  Bnbitssus,  the  Bubassie  of  Uerodotua 
(i.  174)  is  the  long  ]>cninsnb  to  the  east  of  the 
Trinj.i.i,  or  the  rucky  tract  that  contains  the  moun- 
tain I'hoenix.  And  this  peuiusula  is  w  hat  Diodorus 
(v.  60,  63)  eaUs  the  Chenonesns  oppotite  to  the 
Khodians ;  I'liny  also  (xxxi.  8)  speaks  of  the 
Chersontnsus  libodia.  This  penmsula.  or  lUiodiau 
Chersonese,  terminates  in  the  Doig'a  Tomb  (Cynos- 
sema)  or  As.s' jaw  (Onugnathos),  right  opfwisite  to 
the  i.sland  of  Hhodes,  and  in  tho  Paridion  pro- 
montory perhaps  of  Pliny  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Syme.    (Comp.  IMin.  v.  28,  and  Mela,  i.  16.) 

The  neck  of  this  liljuiiaii  Chersonese  is  the 
narrow  tract  between  the  bead  of  the  gulf  of  Syme 
and  a  land-locked  bay  on  the  east,  at  tlto  head  of 
which  was  tho  town  of  Physcus.  Between  this  hixU 
mentioned  bay  and  another  small  bay,  Panormus,  to 
the  oast,  is  anotJier  Chemocaas;  aitd  further  east^ 
between  the  month  of  tiie  Calbhi  and  the  piit  dt 
(^laiK  us.  Mncri,  is  another  Chersonesas,  whi«  h  ter- 
minates in  the  promontoiT  Pedalium  or  Artemisium. 
The  irngnkr  coast  of  Caria  b  noet  pictoieeque, 
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There  was  a  rand  from  Phyacns  in  the  Peraca  of 
the  Rbodians  to  Ephcsos.  The  distances  were, 
from  Pbyactu  to  Lagina,  in  the  territofj  of  Stra- 
todcea,  850  itadia;  to  AUAaada,  9S0  ;  to  tlM 

piuKa^e  of  the  MoeanJer,  80  .stadia:  In  all  II BO 
Stadia  from  Fhjracua  to  tho  Maeaoder  (Artemi- 
doras^qnoledbf  Stnbo,  pi.  663).  At  tho  Ibeander 
8fnih<)  tlie  limits  (8poi)  of  C.iri  i,  nn  oxprrsvjon 

which  ma;  seem  to  support  Groskoni's  emcadalioa 
mcntioiMd    tho  b^timdni^  of  tUs  artielB. 

'l'I)<'u::h  n  Inrpt-  jurt  of  Can. i  is  moitntjiinons,  it 
contains  som«  cxti>ii>>ivc  vallers  and  a  f;rcat  deal  uf 
good  hmd  fo  tho  bann  of  the  Maeander  and  Ita 
tributary  streams.  The  Peraea  is  a  beautiful  country, 
and  contains  some  fertile  tracts.  There  is  still  a 
gfXMi  deal  of  timber  on  the  hills  in  many  parts  of 
Caria,  firs,  oaks,  and  inany  fine  plane  tire^.  The 
country  produces  pood  jjrain  and  fruits,  the  fig  and 
the  olive.  The  vine  grow.s  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
trees.  Oil  is  made  in  Caria.  The  variation  in 
altitude  causes  a  great  difTcrence  in  climate,  for  tlio 
lii;rher  tracts  are  cold,  wintry,  and  siiow-tovercd, 
whilo  it  is  hot  in  the  lower  groonds.  la  the  upper 
mUty  of  the  llcsynns  it  is  tttH  winter  in  the  month 
of  Man  h.  Sjiiii!  >hecp  are  ft^l  in  Carift;  and  wc 
may  conclude  that,  as  Miletus  was  noted  tot  its 
wool,  the  lugh  hndt  of  Caria  formerly  fed  a  great 
number  of  sheep.  The  green  slopes  near  Alalanda, 
Arab  Jiiatd^  in  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas,  are  now 
ooireved  with  flodn.  Tho  Kniestono  of  Ao  oountiy 

ftinii.shed  excollfiit  bniliiiiip  niafcrial;  and  there  are 
hot  springs  and  gas«ous  fliuues.  (Fellow.^,  UiS' 
eoMrwr  m  Lgda,  Ana  Minor,  tfc.)  The  palm 
tii'e  prows  luxuriantly,  and  the  oranpe  alxjut  the 
ain  ietit  Halicarnassus.  The  wine  of  Cuidus  was 
highly  csteeineil  in  am  ient  times. 

The  islands  ofl'  the  Carian  coast  are  too  remote 
to  be  considered  as  a{>]M>ndage3  of  the  mainland, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cos,  already  inen- 
tkmed,  and  the  island  uf  Syme,  which  is  off  the 
hay  of  Thymnias.  There  are  many  small  irocky 
islands  along  tho  ccost.  The  numeraos  towns  are 
dOBOribed  under  their  several  heads.        [G.  L.] 

CARIATAK  ( KoploTOi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  1 7 ),  a  small 
1  iwti  of  Bactriana  which  was  destroyiNl  1  y  Alcx- 
an  liT  the  Great.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
th<>  place  whore  Cdlisthenas  wa»  laearod  by  Alex- 
anJers  pianls.  (Arriati,  AluA.  It,  14;  Curt.  viii. 
5.  §8;  IMuL  Alex.  55.)  fV.l 

CABILOCUS  (ChaHieu),  a  town  of  the  Aodni, 
■OOOrdin;;  to  s  ome  "f  the  Litin  texts  of  Ptolemy; 
but  the  name  is  baid  not  to  appear  in  any  of  the 
Greek  toxts,  which  is  sospicioos.  Nor  fa  it  nun- 
tioned  hy  any  ancient  writer.  It  api>ears  un«ier  the 
name  of  Cams  locus  in  the  documents  of  the  1 0th 
century.  Cfuxrlien  is  near  tho  right  bonk  of  the 
Loire,  between  Se>nw  and  Rocomt,         £G.  L.} 

CARIXK.  [C.\KK.SE.] 

C  AIMS  A  or  CARISSA  (Coins:  Kipiaera,  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  §  13:  Kefpa  Carissa  cqgnomine  Anrelta,  Plin.  iii. 
1 .  s.  S :  Ho.  with  inscriptions  at  Carisca,  near  Bottms, 
in  the  ni'i^l)l>ourluMxl  of  Serille),  a  tily  i  f  tin-  Tur- 
detani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  oonventus  of 
Chides,  haring  the  ehSUu  LaHna.  Several  of  its 
coins  are  extant.  (Caro,  Ant.  IIUp.  iii  19;  Moralt>.s, 
AtUig.  8,  b.;  Flores,  Mwi.  de  Eip.  vol.  i.  p.  285, 
veiili.p.90$lfiomwt, ▼ot.L  p.  8,  Snppl.  vol.  f.pw  16: 
Scstini,  pp.  20,  38;  Eckhcl,  vol.  i.  p.  If.),    fl'.  S  ] 

CASMAKl,  a  tribe  of  the  iLnaci  [Mi>At.ij, 
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by  Plitiy  (vi.  28.  s.        pnteUj  tho 
same  as  the  'hKopiMV  fiaaiXtiop  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
16),  which  Forster  identifies  with  the  modem  town 
Knm-al- Manzil  in  the  Ufdjaz  between  7o'///'and 
Mekka,  about  50  miles  SE.  of  tho  latter  {AraAia, 
I.  pp.  133,  134,  vol.  ii.  pp.  255—258).  [G.W.] 
CA'HMALAS  (^KapudXai).  a  ('app«.idocian  river. 
Strabo  (p.  537)  says  that  in  Cataonia  there  is  a  hiU 
fiirt,  Dnfltiream,  round  whidi  tho  rivor  Carmalaa 
runs.    Tln^n  he  &;iys,  in  S;ir^:ar:m.~cnt.'  of  Capjwi- 
docla,  there  is  a  small  town  Ucrpa,  and  a  river  Car- 
maks,  <•  which  aUo  fkma  into  Cllieb;*  that  fa  film 
the  Pyramus,  which  he  h.as  descriM  a  little  before. 
And  a^'siin,  kin};  Ariarathcs  damn!ed  up  the  Cur- 
malas,  but  it  burst  the  dike  and  damaged  sonw 
land  abtjut  M.illus  in  Cilicia,  which  Is  m-ar  tho 
c<iast  (p.  339).    There  is  great  confusion  hero,  for 
SarpiraUM>nc  is  one  of  tho  northern  divisions  Ot 
Capiodocia.    In  aiiotlier  jv-ussape  (p.  663)  Strabo 
fixes  a  place  ralkxi  Herjiha<»,  which  seems  to  bo 
the  same  name  as  Herpa,  in  Melitene,  near  tho 
Euphrates.    Finally,  Ptolemy  (v.  6,  7)  places  • 
town  Carmala  in  Melitene  and  near  the  junction  of 
tho  Melas  and  the  Euphrates.    Son>e  ^reo'^phers 
have  assumed  from  this  that  the  Carmabs  and  IIm 
Mefav  are  the  same  river;  and  that  Strabo  is  mis- 
t.iki-n  alniut  tin- Caniial.i>  l!  >\viiig  into  Cilicia.  This 
cannot  be  admitted,  though  it  is  true  that  there  is 
eonfuakm  in  tho  pasn<;es  quoted  finooi  Sbvba  If 
the  Cannjilxs  is  a  river  of  Cat-mnii,  it  niu>t  Ix* 
a  branch  of  the  I'ynunus,  and  ouo  of  tlio  brauchos 
of  the  Pyramos  fa  marked  Charma  S»  in  somo 
majw.  rO.  L»J 

CARMA'XA.  [CAKM.VS1A.] 
CAKMA'NLV  {Kapftwia,  Strab.  xr.  7S6; 
Arrinn,  Aiutb.  vi.  28,  /««/.  32;  Pol.  xi.  32:  St.  ph. 
D.;  Plin.  vi.  23;  .Marcian,  J'trijd.  j).  2U ;  Itol,  vi. 
8;  Amm.  M.ire.  xxiii.  6),  an  extensive  provim-e  of 
Asia  alon;i  the  iioiih,  rn  .sidi-  of  the  IVr>i.m  Citilf, 
extending  from  C.irj*lla  (citlitr  C.  liomUirfck  or 
C.  I(uk)  on  the  E.  to  the  river  Bajr.nLis  (^S'abenif) 
on  the  W.  According  to  Marcian,  tho  distance  be- 
tween these  points  was  42.')0  stadia.  It  apiie.-irs  to 
have  comprehended  the  c<ir  t  i  i  '  of  the  moilcm 
Larktm^  Kirmant  and  MogfiosUia.  (UunieM'  Map. 
18.34.)  It  was  boonM  on  the  N.  by  Parthia  and 
Ariaua,  on  tlic  E.  hy  l)rani;i  ii)a  and  <ifdrn>ia,  on  tho 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  by  Penis.  It 
was  a  district  bot  little  known  to  the  ancients, 
though  mentioned  in  Alexander's  exjwililinii  aL'.tin.>t 
India,  in  ^iearchus's  voyage,  aad  in  the  wars  of 
Antlocfaas  and  Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy  dindea  Carmania  into  Cannania  Des<>rt;i 
and  Canuania.  In  tho  former,  which  was  tho 
inland  oountiy,  now  called  Kirmem,  he  mentions 
no  t^-wiis  or  rivfTs,  but  gives  simply  a  list  of  jilarvs 
wliiiii  o'.lirrwise  unknown  to  ns.  In  Car- 
mania,  or  Cann.iiiia  Vera,  as  it  has  been  called  b^ 
the  old  t-'i-i'.ri  ipliers,  he  mentions  many  rivers  and 
places,  \viii(.li  have  been  identitiLHl  with  more  or  less 
certainty.  The  principal  mountain  ranges  were  the 
Mu  Semiraniidis  (o^os  2rM<pa^iSof ,  Arrian,  iVrtpt ; 
Marcian,  p.  20),  perhajw  that  now  called  Gebal 
S/ieinil,  a  lii^'ii  land  on  the  cctaft  at  the  narmwest 
port  of  tho  Persian  Gnlf ;  and  oo  tho  confines  of 
Gednria,  ■  moontain  named  Strongylos.  The  prin- 
ci]al  c.ifK's  wt  fi'  Car]«Ha  ffitlu  r  ('.  Hon Juirtrt:  or 
C.  lask),  the  uutern  extremity  of  a  mouataiu  which 
terminated  at  the  entnnee  of  Paragon  Bay:  Har- 
iiio/.  )n  (Kohistui;  f),  ami  Tjtn«ia,  near  the  lVr>iai> 
fruuticr  (C.  ikrte*  or  Haa-d'Jaxlf).    The  cliief 
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rivrrs  wTiT  t^o  AnaiTiIs,  Andanis,  or  AiMnnis  (fhra-  ] 
km  Uml},  which  Huws  down  from  the  i'eniuui  uioan-  i 
tuM,  and  fklto  into  the  Pnttu  Oalf  amt  Uar- } 
moson;  the  C<>rius  or  Caritis  (oiili-  r  the  iSAlN*  or  ( 
JH»  Jiitd),  and  the  Bagrada  {Aul/end). 

PtakBoj  diTidflB  the  territory  of  Camuuin  into 
several  subdivisions,  the  names  of  which  ,iro  not  met 
with  in  otlicr  authors;  they  arc  tiie  Kuilimu  or  Ag- 
dinitil,  Cabedena,  r.irai  paplutii,  and  Modomiu>tite. 
Othnr  names  which  he  mentions,  M  the  Camelo- 
b«*ci,  are  merely  dcsoriiHive  of  the  occnpatitm  or 
mode  of  fife  of  futicuhir  tribes.  The  inhabitants  of 
Carmani»  were  called  Carmanii  (Kapftdfiot,  Diod.  ii. 
2, Tacit,  vi.  36)  or  Carmani  {Kapfteuroi,  Polyb.  v.  79; 
MeL  iii.  8 ;  Plin.  vi.  26,  &c.),  nii<l  cnmprvliciulod 
sifvrnd  natioDS,  or  probablj  tribes,  whose  names  are 
given  by  Ptoleiny.  They  appear  to  hare  been  a 
w.Klikc  independent  race,  cxhihiting',  .according;  to 
8trabo  (xr.  p.  787)  and  Arrian  (^JmL  38),  a  great 
memblaoee  in  thdr  nuaiMn  am  eoetani  to  the 
Mediiuis  and  IVrsians.  Little  more  is  known  of  the 
various  cities  which  are  placed  in  Cannania  by  mi- 
cienk  writen  than  of  tiw  snbfiiisioM  ef  tluii  terri- 
tory, accordinf;  to  its  nations  or  rarcs.  Ptolemy 
mentions  Uarmuza,  whwc  iiaint-  iiiipliea  a  Pension 
oripn,  and  which  was  ^isiteii,  if  not  founded,  by 
>»i;inlius  (Arrian,  Iwl.  33).  and  Tar^iana,  on  the 
cuiUit;  and  Arrian  (//m/.  3")  adds  Sidudoue;  and  in 
tin  interior  of  tlie  country,  Ora,  Cuphanta,  Throasca 
or  Oroaftca.  Sabis,  Alexandreia,  und  Carmana.  The 
latter  is  called  by  Ptolemy  MeLroiwli-s  (uijTff6irukis), 
und  is  wtthoni  doabt  the  town  now  culled  Kirman, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  province  of  Kir- 
man. It  was  in  tlie  tfane  of  Anmnanos  (mSi  6)  a 
pbcc  of  wealth  and  lux  in  . 

Along  the  coat>t  of  Carmonia  were  several  islands, 
Or^ana,  Catani,  Apbrodisias,  and  Ooraetn  er  Oone- 
tli  i.  C:inii:iiia  or  Camiinna,  about  wbiebf  llOWOVer, 
little  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

The  ancient  aoeoonti  of  tlie  provinee  of  Cannania 
sp.ik  of  it  a-s  a  land  fniitful  in  com  and  wine  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  726;  Arrian,  ^fia6.  vi.  28,  Ind.  i.  32;  Amm. 
^larc  xxiii.  6;  Cart.  ix.  10),  bat  it  appears  that 
the  olive  could  not  be  cultivated  there  (Strab., 
Arrian,  U.  cc);  bat  from  its  mountalnoas  and  rugged 
character  its  wealth  in  nxinemU  was  pr.bubly  the 
Kicatest.  Silver,  copper,  and  cinnabar  are  mentioned 
amonp;  its  pnnluctions,  and  even  gold  was  found  in 
iwjine  of  its  water-courses.  (Str.ib.  /.  r.;  Plin.  vi. 
23.  8.  26.)  The  land  also  possessed  abaodance  of 
wild  a.-<.sps,  bat  few  horses.  (Strab.  tc;  Vincent, 
Vvfj'vjf  <•{  .NVorcAttf,  vol.  i.  p.  370,  &c.)  [V.] 

CAKMLL,  *  of  Jndah,  mentioned  between 
Mion  and  Ziph,  in  Joshna  (zr.  5S),  the  lanM  that 
«x-ciirs  with  Maon  in  the  history  of  David.  (1  Sanu 
xxT.  8.)  The  three  sites  retain  their  ancient  names, 
ami  are  fbnnd  two  or  three  honff  aonth  ef  Hehran, 
K'n"i)ul  lyiii'.'  Ix  tween  the  other  two  \\  hour  di^. 
taut  from  Zt/*,  and  only  half  an  hour  from  Mixin. 
The  mine  ef^tarfMl  are  vaiycslMuiv*.  (Rohinmn, 
Jilh.  Ris.  vol.  ii.  pp.  196—200.)  [G.  W.] 

CAItMELLS  MONS  (Xtp^TjA,  KapM»?Aoi,LXX.; 
X^PFf^'i  Strab.  xtL  p.  758  ;  KapM^Aiof  Spos, 
Joseph.  .'In^xiii.  15.  §  4),  a  tnountain  in  Palestine, 
insignificant  in  height  and  extent,  but  celebrated  in 
history,  sacred  and  profane.  It  fonns  the  sontliem 
extremity  *>f  the  fJnlf  <>f  Kb.iifa,  and  s<»parate»  the 
great  western  plain  of  l'luli>tia  fmm  the  Plain  of^ 
Eadraelon  and  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  It  falls  ab- 
ru}>lly  to  the  aea,  and  its  bhttf  head  forms  a  l^old 
promontory.   From  this  point  it  ris«»  rapidly  to  the 
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elevation  of  about  1,500  feet,  and  mn.s  in  a  soulh- 
ea&terly  direction  for  about  18  miles,  where  it  is 
oonneeted  by  a. range  ef  loiiw  hllb  with  the  great 
range  that  f^^.<^se.s  down  the  whole  of  Palestine^ 
known  in  its  variuu.s  part^  wuler  various  apprlia* 
tion.s.  as  the  Monntain  of  Samaria,  Mount  £]riiratni, 
the  Hill  country  of  .Jud.Hea.  .md  tlm  .Mountnin.s  of 
Hebron.  It  is  a  limestone  funiution,  and  waa 
formerly  eekteatid  ftr  ita  fertility,  aa  ita  nana  inn* 
I>lie8. 

In  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  12  tribes,  it 
formed  tli<-  .M  iitbern  boundary  of  Asher  (i/oisA.  xix. 
68),  and  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  Holy  Scriptures  for 
tlie  sacrifice  of  Elijah  (2  Kings,  xxiii.),  and  there 
can  l>e  little  doubt  that  it  owes  its  fame  for  sanctity 
among  the  Pagans  to  the  tradition  of  that  miracle. 

It  b  tnentioned  by  lamUichos,  in  his  life  of  Py. 
th.ipora.s,  as  a  mountain  of  pre-eminent  !-ani  tity, 
where  this  philosopher  passed  some  time  in  solitude, 
in  a  temple.  He  waa  seen  there  by  the  crew  of  an 
Kfryptian  ve,s.«el,  descending  fmm  the  .summit  of  tho 
Mount,  walking  leisurely,  witliout  turning  hack,  un- 
impeded by  the  precipitoas  and  difficult  ndta.  Ho 
went  on  board  tbiir  Twad  and  iailed  with  them  fer 
Kgypt  (cap.  3). 

It  wa.s  on  this  monntain  tliat  Ves]ia.sian  coasolted 
the  oracle  (Oraculntn  Cinttrli  I)ri.  .^uct.  IVjry;.  .'>). 
Tacitus  also  uiforuis  us  tii.it  liiere  w:is  a  god  hvno- 
nymoas  with  the  mountain.  Ho  adds  "  Nec  simn* 
lacram  Deo  aut  tcmplum,  sic  tnididere  majores: 
aram  tantum  et  reverentiam"  (JI  $t.  ii.  78).  The 
altar  was  doubtless  the  traditional  site  of  that 
erected  by  Elijah,  the  menMiry  of  which  has  been 
prewred  by  the  nativee  to  this  day,  at  the  south- 
ea^ten)  extremity  of  the  ranpe.  The  celebrated  con • 
vent  at  the  north- we»tem  extremity  is  said  to  mark 
the  spot  where  Elijah  and  Elisha  bad  thdr  abode. 
(Keland,  Valtst.  p.  327—330;  Rttter,  frdfaMlfe 
von  Atien,  vol.  viii.  p.  705,  &c) 

Pliny  rpeaks  of  *  ProBwntorinre  Canndnm  et  in 
montc  oppldum  eodem  nomine,  quondam  Arbat;iiia 
dictum  "  (v.  19.  s.  17).  IWibly  he  means  Uie  town 
of  PoRPUTBtOK,  nowJuloj^at  the  feot  «f  the 
mountain.  [G.  W.] 

CARMO  (Kttpju«r»',  Strab.  iii.  p.  141:  Eth,  Car- 
moiien.»is:  C«rmofirt),  a  ^tr^lngly  fortified  city  of 
Hi»{)ania  Baetica,  KNK.  of  Hi-)ali>.,  at  the  di.'-tanre 
of  22  M.P.  on  the  mail  to  Kmeiita  (Y^h.  A\tL  p.  4 14), 
on  a  hill  by  the  side  of  a  S.  tributary  of  the  Daetiti, 
now  railed  the  Cor6one«.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  rebellion  in  Rai^turia, 
n.  c.  197  (Ur.  zxxiiL  21 ;  valitlas  urbes,  Camionem 
el  Bardoiimy,  and  again  in  the  Julian  Civil  War, 
when  Caesar  calls  it  by  fiir  the  strongest  city  in  the 
whole  province  of  Further  Si«iin  (//.  C.  ii.  19;  comp. 
Hirt.  13.  Alex.  57,  64,  wheie  it  is  rsdled  Caniiona). 
It  is  prolwbly  tlie  pbce  owntiooed  by  Appi.an  (IIi.ip. 
25,  hS,  where  the  name  li  i  -  !n  .  n  i  riii);(  d  inlo 
Koftiini  or  Kap€iiinif  and  Ko^ftcn));  and  also  the 
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Curmclis of  Livy.  (Frcinslicirn,  Ei»it.Lib.xlvIiI.24.) 
SevenU  of  it&  coins  arc  extant;  all,  with  one  ex- 
cejirion,  bcinp  of  the  type  here  represented,  namclr, 
on  tlic  nlivcrsc  the  ln.i.ls  of  various  deities;  on  tin- 
reverse,  tlie  name  of  the  city  between  two  ears  uf 
eon  placed  horinntallj.  (Flera^^^A^r.  voLix. 
pp.  113—115:  Mid.  dc  Fsp.  vol.  i.  p.  S88. 
vol.  iii.  p.  31 ;  C$XO,  AnL  UitpaL  iii.  41 ;  Mionnet 
vol.  i.  p.  9,  Sappl.  voL  L  p.  17;  Seidiii,  p^  40;  Eck- 
hcl.  vol.  i.  p.  17).  [I*.  S.] 

CARiiYI.ESSrS  {Kapnu\na<T6i\  a  t<mn  of 
Lycia,  placcii  l>y  ."^trabo  (p.  665)  between  Telmi.ssiM 
«iid  the  mouth  of  the  Xaiithu!..  Afier  Telmissus 
]k»  .s.nys,  "  then  Anticra^jiis,  an  abrupt  inountjiin  on 
which  is  the  small  phice  Cannyles.sas,  lying  in  a 
rarine."  The  site  is  unknown.  (Fellows,  Li/cia, 
p.  247;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  182.)      [G.  L.] 

(.'.MJXA  (Kdpva),  the  capital  of  the  Minaei,  a 
tribe  of  Arabia  Felix  (Strab.  xvi.  pi  768),  mentioned 
also  bjr  Ptdemj  (vi.  16)  aa  Ml  bland  town;  pro- 
h;il.!v  tlie  aame  as  Pliqj'a  "Camon''  28.  s. 
22).  [U.  WO 

GARNASnm.  [Obchaua.] 

CAh'XK.  [ANTAIlAT.rs]. 

CAiiM  (KapKoi),  an  Alpine  tribe,  who  inhabited 
the  rangei  «f  tibose  moontaina  triiidi  lepanted  Ve> 

notia  froiti  Norictim,  rxtein!ing  from  Rh.'iPtia  on  the 
W.  to  the  coniines  of  latria  on  tlie  K.  Their  limits, 
howmr,  are  not  very  clearly  defined.  Strabo  ap- 
pears to  confine  them  to  tho  moiintnin  conntry,  and 
rc^rds  the  plain  about  Aquileia  as  belonging  to  Vc- 
nctia  (iv.  p.  206,  t.  p.  216).  Ptdemy,  en  the  con 
tniry.  divides  the  province  into  two  portions,  distin- 
guibhing  the  territory  of  tiie  Carni  from  Vcnctia, 
•nd  ass^ng  to  tho  farmer  the  two  cities  of  Aqoi- 
leia  and  Concordia  near  the  coast,  as  well  as  Fonun 
Julii  in  the  interior.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  29.)  Pliny  also 
oalla  the  district  about  Aquilcia  "  Camomm  regio," 
but  no  mention  is  ftnod  <rf  the  Carni  in  the  aoooont 
pven  by  Livy  of  tlM  fintndalfon  of  that  dty,  whidi 
he  certainly  appears  to  liavc  regarded  as  situated  in 
Venetia.  (Liv.  zxxiz.  22, 45, 55.)  The  proper  abode 
of  the  Oarai  would  thetvfbre  seem  to  hav«  been  the 
mountain  ninj:^(!s  that  sweep  in  a  kiml  of  .•ieniiciiTio 
round  the  pkin  of  the  Frioui;  and  which  were  thence 
disttngddied  aa  the  AlpesGarnieM^  thoofh  in  hter 
times  bettor  known  a.s  tho  Alpea  JttUab  [.-Vi  vks.] 
Here  they  were  lM)Uu<i(^l  by  the  MiaetiatlS  on  the  \V ., 
by  the  Noricanii  on  the  N..  and  by  tho  Taorisci  and 
Tapotle.s  on  tho  E.  Tcrposte,  on  the  very  confines  of 
l-'ttria,  was,  before  it  became  a  Roman  town,o  vil]:i<,'e 
of  tho  Carni.  (Strab.  Tii.  p.  314.)  Wo  have  n  >  •  v- 
pres.s  statei!ient  in  any  ancient  author,  conrcrnini: 
their  origin,  but  tliere  .seem  to  be  good  rtvusons  for 
holiovjng  them  to  bo  a  Celtic  race  ;  and  the  Fasti 
Trinmphales  record  tho  triumph  of  M.  Acmilius 
Scanrus  in  b.  c.  115,"  de  Gallds  Kamois."  (Gru- 
tcr.  Inter,  p.  298.  3.)  Tliis  is  the  only  notice  we 
have  of  the  period  of  their  conqoest  by  tho  Komans, 
none  of  the  extant  historians  havinj^  deemed  the 
(vciit  w.irthy  of  mentinn  ;  n  >r  Iiavf  «<•  any  account 
of  the  period  at  which  they  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  more  eomplete  snbjeetion;  bat  the  names  of  Jn- 
linm  Caniicnm,  and  Fonnn  .Tulii,  civi'U  to  thf  two 
Bomau  towns  which  were  eslalilLshed  within  their 
territory,  soflBdently  point  ont  that  this  took  place 
eithor  under  Caen.ir  hiin-clf.  nr  (luorf  pralKilily) 
under  Octavian.  The  con>tiut  turn  ct  a  Kiunan 
through  the  heart  of  this  territory,  which  |.  <1  tVoni 
Aijuilfia  up  till-  \';ill'-v  of  tht>  'I'iiavi'ni]  mi-  (  7'iii;iin- 
Mctito)  to  Juiiuui  (Jurmcum  {Jiuylio),  tuid  thence 
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nrrovt  tlio  .couthem  dUKn  of  tfao  A1|S  tO  Agnntnm 
{/tmirheu),  in  the  niXkf  of  the  AviK,  must  Itavo 
c<impletely  ojicned  ont  their  momilain  fastnt—ea. 

P.ut  the  Cnrni  n  ntinned  to  exist  as  a  distinct  trilir, 
down  to  a  kte  period  of  tlw  Koman  Empire,  and 
gave  to  the  monntain  refrioo  whidi  they  occupied  the 
nanjp  of  Caniia  or  Caniiola.  Tlie  latter  form,  which 
first  a])pcars  in  I'aulus  Diaconus  {Ilitt.  vi.  52 ),  has 
been  letahMd  down  to  the  present  day,  though  tho 
greater  jart  of  the  mtxlcni  dudi y  of  Cnmioln  (vrxUt-d 
in  Gennan  Kraitt),  v>a^  not  included  within  the 
limitH  of  the  Carni,  as  these  are  defined  by  Stafao 
and  I'liny.  The  name  of  tlie  ndjoining  pro- 
vince of  Carmlhia  (in  Gennan  Kantthen)  is  evi- 
dently also  derived  from  that  of  the  Carni.  The 
name  of  that  people  may  very  probably  be  derived 
from  the  Celtic  root  Cam,  a  jjoint  or  peak  (oon- 
nectwl  with  the  Gemmn  Horn),  and  liave  reference 
to  tlieir  abode  among  the  lofty  and  mtgged  soauoits 
of  the  Alps.  (Zenss,  Dte  DmUtkmt^  p.  948.) 

'1  liij  ti  ]<o;:ni(iliy  of  the  land  of  the  Cam!  is  givM 
ander  the  general  bead  Vkxbtia:  it  being  impos- 
sible to  define  with  certunty  tho  Ihnita  of  the  Ouid 
and  Venrti,  tlu'  dl- tint  ti  ni  p^tal>li-!i<^l  l>y  I'tolemr 
having  certainly  not  been  generally  ob>crTed.  The  only 
two  towns  of  any  eonsidM«tioD  which  we  cm  asrign 
with  certainty  to  the  C.'inn.  are  .Tulium  Camicum 
{ZtKjlio),  and  Forum  Julii  (Ciru^e),  the  latter  of 
which  became,  towards  the  dose  of  the  Bonan  Ero- 
pim,  a  place  of  girat  importiincc,  and  pave  to  tho 
whole  .•surrounding  province  the  name,  by  which  it 
is  still  known,  of  the  /Wu/i,  or  Frioul.  Pliny  men* 
tioiis  two  other  towns,  nan)e<l  (Hra  and  S*£:e>t<', 
b^  lonirin;;  to  the  Canii.  but  which  no  longer  exi.stc»l 
in  his  time.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  23.)       [E.BL  B.] 

CA'KNIA  (KapWa),  a  city  of  Ionia,  mentioned 
by  Kicolaua  of  Damascus  in  the  fourth  book  of  hia 
history.  It  is  otborwias  naknowo.  (Sleph.  a,  et. 
Ka^e.)  [O.  L.] 

CARNONACAE,  a  people  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  as  lying  betwt-cn  the  Creones  and  the 
Careoi.  Tliis  gives  them  the  NW.  parts  of  the 
eonnty  of  Swtkerland.  [R  O. 

(\\T;N('NrrM  (Kaprovs),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant Celtic  town  in  tlie  north  of  Panoooia,  on  the 
southern  bonk  of  the  Dannbe.  Eztenrive  ratna  of 
ill'-  pi  u  c  are  still  visible  near  Ilaimhunj,  iH-tween 
IhuUch-A  Itenburg  and  PetroneU.  Even  before  Vln» 
dobona  rose  to  eminence,  Camnntam  was  a  place  of 
nrms  of  great  iinjiorlniire  to  the  Rom.ms;  for  the 
fleet  of  tiic  Danube,  wlii<  h  was  snl«ci|nently  tnuis- 
fi-rrcl  to  V'indobona,  was  originally  stationed  ihen, 
t' L'ether  with  the  lei/io  tip  ijemina.  In  some  in- 
M  riptions  we  find  It  stated  that  the  town  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  colony,  and  in  others,  that  it  was  made 
a  monicipiam.  (Orelli,  Intcrtpt.  Nos.  2288,  24.^9, 
2675,  4964;  Veil.  Pat,  ii.  109 ;  Phu  iv.  25.)  The 
town  appeani  to  have  reached  its  highest  pniqieri^ 
during  tlie  war  of  the  Alaroomanni,  when  the  emperor 
M.  Aordins  made  It  the  centre  of  all  his  operations 
against  the  Marcumanni  and  Quadi,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  resided  there  for  three  years,  and  there  wrote 
a  portion  of  his  Meditations.   (Kntrop.  Tiil  13.) 

Carnunttun  also  cnntaiiuil  a  lar.e  inamifactnrv  of 
anus,  and  it  was  there  that  ijcverus  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army.  (Spaitian.  fteer.  5.)  In  the 

fourth  century  Camuntuin  w.-!,-,  taken  and  de>tniveil 
liy  German  invaders,  in  coiuet^uenoe  of  which  the 
l)anu)>ian  fleet  and  the  fourteenth  legion  wMtnm- 
ferred  to  Viiid<.l»ona.  (Amm.  Mirc.  xxx.  5.)  It  w;w, 
however,  rebuilt;  and  in  the  reign  of  Vaicotiuiao, 
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who  nMide  thero  hin  preparations  against  the  Qniuli, 
it  seem  to  bare  quite  reoovereil  froin  tbe  cstaitropbe, 
tar  it  a^m  bmune  the  bMd-qnartera  of  the  four- 

tet'titli  li-u'i"n.  'I'lu-  town  dvs  iMt  sci'in  to  liave  bwn 
finally  dt^tru^od  until  the  wars  aj;ain»t  Uw  Magyanii 
in  tfa*  middle  ngta.  Whether  the  fort  CSarms  iiwii- 

tionrd  by  Livy  (xliil.  1)  i-*  the  sainc  ;ts  r;iniiintuiii, 
or  a  pUce  in  lUrriciun,  caniiut  be  deteniiiiied.  [L.bb] 
CARNUS  (kalamo),  a  small  bland  off  the  coast 
of  Acarmmi.i,  inls.il'iti-ii  in  the  »iM>t  rinci»'nt  times 
by  the  TclfUx-ic  ami  lapliii.  (J>cyljtx,  p.  13;  St«pb. 
B.    c;  Loake,  Nttrtheru  Greece,  ToL  vr.  p.  lA.) 

CAHN'rS.  [CAIUstNTlM.] 

CAUNUTliS  or  CAHNUTI  {Kapyothoi). 
Til.uiliis  (i.  7, 12)  has  the  form  Camuti.  Tlutaah 
(Cae«.  c.  25)  calU  tlictn  Ciimutini.  A  Celtic  people 
who  are  mentioned  by  Liry  (v.  34),  among  the 
triltes  that  invaded  Italy  under  Bcllovcsus,  in  the 
time  of  Tan|uimus  Ftisciu.  In  Caesars  time,  the 
Camatea  occnpied  a  eonsidenibTe  territory,  extend- 
in;:  from  tlio  .SlrfiM?  to  the  Loirf,  and  soulh  <<f  the 
Loire,  Tbeir  principal  town,  Geiiabum  {^Orliana), 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire  (A.  G.  tL  11): 
nnd  tlicy  had  aiiotlier  town,  Antriniin  {Chnrtna, 
Ptol.  ii.  8),  which  derives  its  modem  name  from 
that  of  Camntes,  wMch  was  the  name  of  Aalrknm 
under  the  later  Roman  ein|iire.  Stralx)  (p.  191) 
dcM-ribca  the  pueition  of  Orleans  pretty  correctly 
br  MTing  that  It  is  aboat  the  middle  of  the  ooone 
«>f  tin-  Loire.  Caesar  says,  that  the  territory  of 
tiie  Caniiit*  ;>  was  reckoned  the  central  i>art  of  all 
Gallia  (/;.  G.  Tk  18>,  and  that  the  Gallic  Dniids 
met  in  tlii-i  country  once  a  yo.-xr  in  a  consecrated 
place.  The  territory  comi'rilieiuiiti  the  diucvM^s  ot 
Chtirtr€*,  Orttttiu,  and  liloU.  Two  placeM  called 
fins  (Fines),  on  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
Chartres  and  Orleans,  and  a  place  called  Terminur, 
•bow  that  the  division  of  the  territory  of  tiie 
CaiBUtas  belongs  to  the  Roman  period.  The  Char- 
tram  of  the  ante-revoltttionary  divisions  of  France, 
in  which  Chartres  was  iadadad,  is  dcriTed  fnm  the 
nndent  Celtic  name. 

The  Bitnriges  wet*  the  nrfghboara  ef  the  Cnr- 
nutcs  on  the  south,  ami  the  S'lmrics  on  the  cast. 
The  Camutes  hod  kiuj^  before  Caesar's  invasion, 
but  it  seems  that  thejr  had  got  rid  of  them.  Taa* 
gVtias.  a  dhthIkt  of  the  roy.il  family,  did  Caesar 
aemoe  in  tiie  early  part  of  hi»  Gallic  war,  and  be 
Mfc  op  TwBgeldm  on  the  seat  of  his  awMlMi.  The 
new  kin;;  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  in  the  third 
year  cf  his  rvign.  (Z?.  0.  v.  25.)  The  Camutes 
■f:t'rwanU  pave  Caesar  hosti^ee  (B.  G.  vi.  4),  and 
the  Heiiii  ir\terrede<l  f  ir  them  with  the  Roman  pn>- 
conaul.  At  this  time  tliey  are  described  by  Cae^a^ 
aa  bein^  <ie(<oi)dcnt  «a  the  Remi  (in  clientek),  the 
meaning  of  wliieh  we  arc  not  told,  but  it  may  be 
conjecture*!  fmm  comparinj;  thi.s  with  other  psis- 
aagi's  in  his  history  of  the  Gallic  war,  that  Caesar 
bad  assigned  them  (attribuil)  to  his  friends  the 
Remi,  who  would  get  something  out  of  tliem.  Yet 
the  Rend  were  not  the  ncighlwurs  of  the  Camutes, 
fur  the  Senones  and  some  other  tribes  by  between 
them.  Perhaps  thu  dlentda  did  not  enst  tHI  after 
the  death  of  Taagelius.  In  the  sevtu'li  yrar  of  the 
war  (it.  a  52),  the  Canmtes  began  the  general 
rising  a;;ahist  Caenr  (vii.  8),  by  mnrdering  the 
Roman  nc;:otiatores  at  Gcnabum,  and  a  Roman  eqncs 
wbo  was  in  Caesar's  commissariat  department.  The 
prooonaal  paid  them  back  veij  soon  bj  bnrahig 
Gi'nabum,  and  giving  the  plunder  to  his  soldiers 
(vii.  It).     The  Camutes  bcut  12,000  men  with 
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the  other  Galli  to  relieve  Vcrcingetorix,  when  Caesar 
was  besieging  him  in  Aksia  (vii.  75),  and  tbey  were 
ranted  with  the  Test  of  the  Gallie  anny.  Thef 

were  in  arms  ai;ain  in  the  following  winter  (Zf.  G. 
viii.  5),  and  bad  to  endure  the  horrors  of  war  in  a 
campaign  with  the  Romans  during  a  tbij  severs 
scji.Min.  Again  they  suhiiiitfcd  and  (.'nve  liostarres, 
and  tiieir  example  induced  tlic  Celtae  we6t  of  them 
finaOj  to  yieU  to  the  Roman  ffovemor  (viil.  31). 
The  last  event  in  the  history  of  tiie  r,irnut«>s  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  eightii  Ixwk  of  the 
Gallic  War.  is  Cae.-ar's  iio;:ging  to  death  Gotniattis, 
a  Camut.  VM  excited  his  coantiynian  to  riaa 
against  the  Kuniaiis  in  B.  c.  52. 

I'liny  (iv.  18)  places  the  Camuti,  as  be  calls 
them,  in  the  division  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  be 
entitles  them  "  focderati,"  a  term  which  we  know 
the  meaning  of  in  the  time  of  Cicero;  but  as  we 
have  no  records  of  the  histoty  of  Gidlia  of  this 
period,  it  is  difiicult  to  say  what  Is  the  predsa  im- 
port of  the  term  in  Pliny. 

The  ti-rritoiy  of  the  Camutes  contained  a  few  other 
small  places;  Duncans  (Dreaa;);  DIedunim;  the 
places  .  ailed  Fines:  and  Ilelea.  [G.  L.] 

CAUUC0T12{UM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  the  cum- 
mencement  of  a  road  in  the  Antoidne  Itin.,  which 
{a.-iscs  through  Paris  to  Augu>tojKma  {Trmits'). 
The  first  fetation  from  Carocutiuum  is  Juliobona 
(LtOfkme),  at  the  distance  of  10  Gallic  leagues,  er 
l.*)  M.I*.  The  place  thus  indicateil  seems  to  bo 
Hurjteur,  on  tlie  north  bide  of  the  outlet  of  tiw^ne, 
Caroootinoffl  was  tbenftra  in  the  eoontry  of  tha 
Caleti.  [G.  L.] 

CAr.OX  POHTl'S  (Kapwv  AiMTjO.  ajwrttown 
in  M  ^^^iii,  on  the  roast  of  the  Kuxine,  in  a  district 
called  Caria  or  Cariae,  and  to  the  8E.  of  tiic  modem 
town  of  Gulyrad.  (Mela.  ii.  2 ;  Arrian.  Peripl.  p.  24 ; 
Anonym.  PeriiA.  p.  13.)  As  to  the  probability  of 
Carians  having  established  colonics  in  those  jputa, 
sec  liaoul-Rochettc,  Hist,  des  Colon.  voL  ni.  p. 

318.  fL.^] 
CABO'POUS  (KofAwoKis:  £tk,  KapowoXinis), 

or  the  city  of  ^  Owians,  a  plana  in  Caria,  nm- 

tiuned  by  Alexaadw  ia  thn  ficrt  book  of  hln  Canca. 

(Stepb.  «.  V.  KofttfnAtt.)  [  G.  L.] 

CARPA'SU  (KapwturU,  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Diod., 

Steph.  KapirafTtia,    Stuiiia^ni.  ;  Kapirdaiov, 

Uicrod.;  Plin.  v. 31. 9.35;  Kymaoos, Cou«t.Porph.:  ' 
Etk.  Ki^invfiSnrt,  KopmweM,  Staph.  B.;  Carpa»\ 
a  town  nrd  i>!>rt  of  Cyprus,  to  the  NK.  of  the  island, 
facing  the  promontory'  of  Sar{x;don  on  the  Cilician 
coast  (Strab.  xir.  p.  682 ;  Ptol.  v.  1 4.  §  4 ;  Scyhiz.) 
According  to  legend,  it  w.is  f  >unde<l  by  I'yirmalion. 
(.*iteph.  B.  *.  r.)  It  wa.s  taken  by  l)enietriu.s  I'ulior- 
cefes.  together  with  a  ncitrhlxiuring  place  calle<l 
I'l-anh.  (Diod.  xx.  4S  )  1'(k  rieke  (Trar.  vol.  ii. 
p.  219)  speaks  of  rcinaius  at  Citr/to.s.  ^5^Jlcr^ally  of  a 
wall  nearly  half  a  mile  in  cireumtereiK  o,  with  a  pier 
nmning  into  the  sea.  (Kugel,  Kypros,  vol.  L  pp. 
83,  174;  ifhn.  de  FAcad.  des  Inscrip.  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  .')43:  .Mariti.  Viatjffi,  vol.  i.  p.  163.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
CAKPAT£6  MO^S  Ksi^r^s  6posi  Carpa- 
ManMomtabu).  The fMnnr&stotcinn in  Ptolemy, 
whoapphes  it  to  a  range  of  mountains  l^egiiinisic  in 
4S0  long  and  4«° 30'  ht., about  1^  W.of  the  source 
of  the  river  Tibifloos  (TAeMi),  and  astendbg  to  the 
E.  as  far  as  the  .s  uine  of  tlM  Tjrras  (/)w«V.«fi  r). 
forming  a  pwlion  of  the  bonndaiy  between  Dacin  on 
the  &  and  Sarmatia  on  the  N.  (Ptol.  iii.  ft.  §§  ft, 
15,  18,  20,  7.  §  1.  !5  1).  This  (h'si  i  ij.tion  crre- 
sponds  tolerably  well  to  the  W.  CarinUhitm  Jdoun- 
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tains,  but  Ptolemy  insulates  the  ranpc,  taking  no  I 
nolitv  of  its  pri'liaifjation  to  the  SK.  through  Dacia  ' 
(the  K.  Carpatkian  Moutituim),  and  exprcsily  i^- 
yar.iWn^  it,  OD  the  finom  tile  S.-innatici  M.  The 
c;irlicr  writers  accurately  describe  the  range  as  a 
contiuualidU  of  the  Ht^rcjnia  Silva,  and  as  running 
tbroagh  Daria,  but  they  do  not  call  it  by  any  spe- 
cific name  (Caca.  B.  G.  vi.  25;  Strab.  vii.  p.  295; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  «.  25).  In  the  Pcutineerian  TnMe  it  is 
called  Alpes  B.istamicae.  It  contains  the  wnrces  of 
the  gre.it  rivers  flowing  through  Diiria,  .southward, 
into  th<>  Danulje.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  pr«.  126, 
as.-),  6(12.)  [P.  s.] 

CARPATIIIUM  MARE.  [Carpathts.] 

CA'RPATHUS  (K<v>raeof;  Carpathum,  PUa; 
in  Iloin.  //.  ii.  676,  KpaitaOoi :  Kth.  Kapwdflwi : 
Siarpanto),  an  island  in  the  sea  between  Crete  and 
Blrodes,  which  was  named  af^er  it  tbe  Carpathian 
eea.  (KapitiOiov  vf\ayos,  Strab.  x.  p.  488  ;  Car- 
pathium  uiaro,  llor.  Curm.  i.  35.  8.)  C«r|Bithus 
U  deacribed  by  the  ancient  authorities  a«  UK) 
atadia  in  length  (Scylax,  p.  56),  and  200  stiulia  in 
ciTcuit  (Strab.  p.  489);  but  according  to  Uondel- 
munte,  the  ohl  Italiao  traveller,  it  ia  70  Italian 
miles  in  circumference.  The  island  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  lofty  and  bare  mountains,  full  of  ravines 
and  bolloWB;  Md  the  coast  is  generally  steep  and 
ircicrcsfcible.  Tlie  principal  mountain,  which  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  Lilund.  and  is  called  Lastos,  ap- 
pears to  be  400U  feet  in  height. 

CarjHthus  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  l^finos 
an<l  to  have  been  afterwards  colonized  by  Argive 
Dorians.  (Diod.  v.  54.)  It  always  remained  a 
Diiric  country.  At  the  time  of  tlie  Tnyan  war  it  is 
mentioned  along  with  Nisyrua,  Casus  and  Cos 
(.lli>ni.  IL  ii.  676);  but  at  a  later  period  it  w."is 
under  the  rule  of  the  Rlxxlians.  It  would  seem 
never  to  have  possessed  complete  independence,  as 
no  autonomuiLs  coins  of  Cnriuithus  have  U-en  dis- 
covered ;  while  Uhodiao  coins  are  couunouly  found 
in  the  ishuid. 

Carfnthus  appears  to  hare  been  well  peopled  in 
antiquity.  According  to  Scylax  it  contained  three 
towns  ;  acooidtng  to  Stnbo,  four.  The  only  name 
which  Strnbo  gives  is  Nisyrus  (N/ffwpoi).  Itolemy 
(v.  2.  §  33)  mentions  another  town,  called  Powi- 
dium  (no«r«i5io»').  The  name  of  a  third,  ArccMne 
('ApKfffjKTj),  is  only  prcM-rved  in  an  in.v:ription  con- 
taining the  tribute  of  the  Athenian  alliwi.  Tlic 
site  of  An(s>ine  has  been  dctcnnincd  by  Ross.  It  is 
now  callctl  Arktiata,  and  is  situated  upon  a  pro- 
montory in  the  middle  of  tlie  west  coast  of  the 
southern  jmrt  of  the  island.  Poseidium  was  situ- 
ated upon  a  oirresjjonding  capo  Ujxm  tlie  exstem 
side  of  the  it-land,  and  ia  now  called  I'lyadin  or 
J'osin. 

There  are  rains  of  an  ancient  town  upon  a  rock, 
Sokaslron,  off  the  western  const,  and  of  another 

town  ujwn  the  island  Sana,  which  is  ten  miles  in 
cia-uit,  and  is  sciiaratcd  by  a  narrow  strait  from  tho 
northern  extremity  of  Corpathus.  The  ruins  in 
Saria,  which  arc  called  Palatia,  may  possibly  be 
those  of  Nisyrus.  (Conip.  the  names  Sopia,  N»- 
cvpla.) 

IM'ilemy  {I.  c.)  mentions  two  promontories,  one 
called  Thoanteium  {€iodyrtiay),  pnikibly  the  south- 
em  extreniity  of  the  island,  the  modern  ALi'utiri, 
and  the  other  Kphiallium  ('E«;)iqAt«<i»'),  which  Koew 
c«iijt>ctun5s  to  be  a  promontor)'  S.  of  Pobeidium,  of 
whifli  the  modem  name  AphiartU  is  ijei  hajw  a  cor- 
rupLiou.    The  accompanyiuj;  map  of  CariuiLu:,  is 
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taken  from  Ross,  who  ia  the  only  motlem  traveller 
that  has  given  an  account  of  the  i>land.  (Com p. 
HenMl.  iii.  45;  Di  nys.  Per.  500;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23, 
V.  31.  s.  36;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  7 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v.;  Roas, 
Utism  auf  dm  Gineeh.  Jttseln,  vol.  iiL  f.  50.) 


MAP  OF  CARI'ATIfVS. 


A.  corpathus. 

B.  C'noui. 

I.  Arrrtine  (ArktUsa), 
•i.  rn*plillum. 
3.  Ml.  LatUit. 


4.  S^knsiram. 

5.  Stria. 

6.  Proin.  KiiiaUiiim. 

7.  Prom.  'I'hcMLOt^iuna 

(AkruUri). 


CARPETA.  [Cartfia.] 

CA'KPKLI.A.  [rARMANIA.] 

CARPENTORACTE  {CarpmtroM),  a  town  of 
Gallia  Narboncnsis,  mentionwl  only  l»y  Pliny  (iii.  4), 
who  calls  it  Caqirntoractc  Meminorum :  the  Memini 
would  therefore  be  between  the  Cavaies  and  Vot- 
gientes.  Carprntras  is  in  the  department  of  Vatt- 
cliue.  NE.  of  Arirpion.  Thcu*  is  a  Roman  triumphal 
arch  at  Carjientnu,  situateil  in  the  highest  part  nf 
the  town  Some  time  hack  it  was  built  up  in  tb« 
kitchetis  of  the  palace  of  liichy,  but  it  is  sjiid  that 
it  is  now  .set  free.  It  is  not  known  when  or  on  wliat 
occxxion  this  arch  was  erected.  Antiquities  found 
at  Cariyentrtu  are  mentioned  by  Caylus  (voL  viiL 
p.  2.>2,  pi.  72). 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  mentions  the  Memini,  and  • 
place  called  Foruuj  Neronis.  The  Mcmini  are  other* 
wi.sc  unknown.  It  Fe«'ms  unlikely  that  tlieso  ob- 
scure jn"«)ple — who,  if  they  were  really  a  distinct 
people,  Jnust  have  hod  a  veij  small  territorj"  — 
should  have  hfid  two  towns;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  why  Ptolemy  should  not  mention  Carpento- 
nicte.  The  probable  concluidon  seems  to  be  that 
Carpentoracte  and  Forum  Neronis  arc  the  same 
place.  D'Anvillc,  however,  suppoises  Forum  Neronis 
to  be  Foreaiquier^  pelyinj(  on  a  small  resemblance  of 
name;  and  Walckcnjitr  (Gco</.  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  219) 
thinks  that  "  the  conjectxire  which  tends  to  fix  Forum 
Neronis  at  Morruu  is  preferable  to  tliat  which  fixes 
it  at  Forvalquier."  Cirpentoracte  kept  its  name 
to  the  sixth  century  of  our  aeni,  which  is  an  argu- 
ment against  it  being  identical  with  Forum  Neronis. 
At  VHnasque,  a  village  about  two  leagues  south  oC 
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Curptmiras,  tliero  are  name  remaia«i  of  a  Fomnn 
tMi^plB.  This  place  also  is  probabljr  witliin  the  limits 
oTtbe  Meminl.  There  h  rIso  dtad  an  1ik8cri}>tii>n, 

Ci.].  Jul.  Mi'tiiiiiurmn,  wliirh  may  Ixlimj;  to  Cor- 
pciilras,  or  to  .some  other  ]*lace  of  Uie  Mcmiiii. 

Stnbo(p.  185)  speaks  of  two  itrauMwIiidilloir 
T(i\uh\  Tr<h\i»  KatoudfHi/y  Ko]  Oi/dpuf,  a  [laseageiAicll 
baa  rauftod  tbe  critics  great  djihculty.  Qmoklird 
(TVoM.  jUroft.  vol.  i.  pw  319)  changes  iral  OAdfpvr 
ig^  Kafnrtvrctpov  or  KapTarrd^cvi'a.  It  is  olivious 
that  Kol  Owipwy  id  only  Kautudfwy  writ  ten  uver 
■f^aln,  and  divided  into  two  words.  It  in  ml  likely 
tliat  Strabo  would  tlms  •spMk  f.f  n  city  witlionf 
luuiiing  it,  and  we  iiuiy  tlurt  lui-c  (niulmli'  tK.-it  in 
phee  rif  Kol  Oifdptiv  there  hhould  \x  tho  nutnc  of 
the  dty ;  but  th«  cnieiulatiou  of  Gruekur.l  is  not 
■ccrptcil  l>v  the  writer  of  thin  article.      [ii.  L-J 

cAicrK'sii.  [C.\itnRSAin.] 

CAUrKSSUS.  [Cartkia.] 

CARPETA'XI,  CAHPK'Sll  (Kap-rfiffioi,  Polyb. 
iii.  14;  Lir.  xxiiL  '20  :  Sti  pli.  H.;  KaLpwrjTawoi,  I'olvb. 
X.  7:  Smb.  uL  pp.  139,  141,  152,  1C2: 1'toL  iL  6. 
§  57;  Lir.  sxi.  5;  PIin.iii.S.  s.  4),  a  iH  opIe  of  His- 
|iania  Tarr;irnniMi,si.H,  one  of  tlic  in<«st  hiuihtwus  ami 
most  powerful  io  the  whole  peniiuaU,ia  the  very  centre 
of  whidi  tbef  inhabited  tbe  ^i^mi  rMtj  of  the  Upper 
Ta;,'u.H,  ami  the  in<>  ni!:iiiis  on  its  S.  nurpn,  t«>  the 
Anas,  from  tbe  bonlcni  uf  Liuitouia  on  the  W.  to 
tiw  Oretani  and  Gdtiberi  od  tbe  SL  and  E.,  having 
on  the  N.  the  Var«iei  and  Anvacar  and  some 
smaller  tribea.  Their  country,  cuilcd  CAiti-hTAMA 
(Ka^tnrnAa),  flxtended  Offer  frreat  part  of  Old  and 
SurC asfilf.  and  a  jfirtim  of  Fsfrnnmhirn.  (Appian. 
UUp.  G4 ;  Poljb.,  Liv.,  Strab.,  &c.  lU  cc.)  Their  chief 
citj  was  ToLffTOM  (TWedb),  and  Ptolemy  mentions 
17  others,  nio^ttoftbem  Uf^m  the  preat  mad  frniii 
Emerita  to  Oacsarangoiita,  along  the  Ta;:uj»,  whii  h 
trax  crossed  at  Titulciuro,  above  Toletnm,  bjr  another 
running  from  A^^turica  Augusta  to  Laminium  near 
tlie  Nource  of  the  Anas.  There  wax  also  a  ruad  from 
Toletom  to  Lamuiium.  On  tlie  iin>t  of  the>c  road:i 
no  town  is  named  below  Toletum:  above  it  were 
Titolcia,  24  M.  P.,  the  Tituacia  (TrrowaKlo)  of 
Ptolemy  (Geta/t  or  liat/niut);  CoMiM.ni  m  (KJm- 
wAwrroV),  30  M.  P.;  Auuiaca,  23  Ji.  l\  the 
Caraera  (Kitpoue«ra)  of  Ptolemy,  between  wUeh  aiid 
Caesada,  24  M  P.  the  road  i«ui.sed  into  Celti)«  i 
(/<M.  AtU.  pp.  436,  438.)  On  the  second  rood,  24 
ItP.  MW.  of  THtdew,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Se^oviu,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-,  w  ;>  Mia- 
cuin,  of  which  it  it»  not  clear  wbellier  it  belonged  to 
the  Oarpetani  or  tbe  Areracae  (Itm.  Ant.  p.  435). 
Some  identify  tliis  plaec  with  the  mixli-rn  cajiital 
Madrid^  which  others  take  for  the  Mantua  (Moc- 
Tee«)  of  Ptolemy:  but  both  opinions  are  probably 
wrong:  M:intna  is  [xTliajis  Mmul-jur.  AL'.iin,  to 
the  SE,  of  Titulcia,  on  tiic  nwd  t<>  Laniininm,  was 
Vieu.H  Cuminarius,  18  M.  P.,  the  name  of  which  is 
illtHtnti-*!  by  Pliny's  plafenicnt,  that  the  cninin  of 
CarjM  tinia  was  the  b<"st  in  the  world  (xix.8.  s.  47): 
cuniin  i-s  .still  grown  at  S<tnta  Cruz  d<i  la  Zarza, 
which  ttas  tberefure  been  identified  with  Yiras  Cu- 
minariiu,  bat  the  nnmben  of  tiie  Itinerary  better 
auit  Ocatia,  SE.  of  Aranjuez:  Abe  24  M.  P.  (near 
Aieatar:  eamf.  Liv.zi.48, 49);  40  M.  P.  from  Aloe 
was  LAimnim  (/f£pi.  Ant  p.  445).  On  tbe  road 
fn-tu  Tiil.-tir.ii  tn  I.aiiiiiiiam.vviTrCiinsabrum,  44  M.P. 
(C'onmegra),  a  mauicipiuiu,  belonging  to  the  om- 
vwtu  flf Carthafse  Nova  {fUn.  Ant  p.  446 ;  PUn.  iB. 
S.  a.  4;  Gcogr.  iJav.  ir.  44;  Fmntin.  Strtihii/.  iv.  5. 
§  SS;  Inecr.  (tp.GnUer,  p.  402,  no.  5,  p.  909,  uo.  14): 


and  Hams  (prob.  MorotaUt)  28  M.  P.  fmm  Lami- 
nium, and  28  from  Coosabrum  {Ant.  /(in.  L  c). 
Among  the  other  dtlee  of  the  Carpetani  were  Aebura 
(pn  lably  the  AiSCpa  of  Ptolemy);  Hirro;  Alea 
('AA«a,  Steph.  B.;  proL  AliOf  £.  uf  TnuiUo)i  and 
other  piaeas  of  kai  unportanoe.  The  name  of  Vaiw  * 
cilenses  is  mentioned  in  in>rriplions  at  ]'arciUt, 
where  KoDun  ruins  are  found  (Morales,  Antig.  pp.  17, 
26,28).  BeaUeetbeMlaraintlMae  dfies,tbei« 
was  a  people,  called  Characitani  (XapoKt-ravol), 
whuei<>  only  abodes  were  tlie  caverns  in  the  hills  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Tagonios  {Tt^tMj^  and  whoM 
conquest  by  Sertoriiis  }>y  the  ^t^^fa;:em,  not  of 
tmoking,  but  of  duntimj  tlit  in  out  of  tlieir  ca\'CS  is 
related  witli  admiration  by  Plutarch  {Sertor.  17) 
and  ilr.  Laudor  of  St  rtorius).    Their  caves 

are  seen  in  the  neighbourhujd  of-l/<vj/<i  and  Cnt-ncn, 
and  their  name  is  pre^cn-ed  in  that  of  the  town  of 
CaiiMoena,  W.  of  tlie  Utter  place,  (t'kcrt,  voL  ii. 
pt.  L  p.  429;  Labonle,  Itin.  vol.  iii.  p.  323.) 

At  the  time  of  Uannilial's  campoigns  in  S]dn, 
before  tbe  breaking  oat  of  the  aeoond  Panic  War,  the 
Car]«tani  are  meraoned  aa  tbe  most  powvrfol  people 

[  beyond  tlie  Iberus.  United  with  the  Uhades  aind 
Yaccaet,  they  brought  100,000  men  into  the  field 
against  Haninfaal,  who  bad  some  trooUe  hi  defeating 

I  tliiui  (Polyb.  iii.  14;  Liv.  xsi.  5),  and  ibond  them 
ready  to  seize  the  least  opportunity  for  remit  (Liv. 
xxi.  11),  a  disposition  wUeh  they  again  diowed 
during  tbe  war  between  Haadnibal  and  the  Scipioa 
(Liv.  xxiii.  26;  Polyb.  z.  7.  §  5^  and  also  towards 
the  Romana  hi  the  Celtiberian  War,  of  iHddi  their 
rmmtr\-  wu-s  one  of  the  chief  seiits  (Liv.  xxxix.  30, 
xl.  •*>(),  33).  Their  country,  which  is  described  as 
being  ver}*  productive,  suiTeTcd  nmch  in  tha  mur 
with  Viriathus  (,\ppian.  Jlutp.  G4). 

The  uanies  of  this  j)eoj)le  buggcht  an  interesting 
inquiry.  Accoi-ding  to  general  uuUc^,  tlie  Carpt- 
tani  would  be  the  jjcoplo  of  Cm-jx',  tltat  i.s,  they 
should  have  a  chief  city  Car}*.  Now  we  find  a  city 
of  that  name,  in  the  celebrated  place  on  the  Straits, 
varioiLsly  called  Cnlpc,  Carpeia,  Carteta,  &c.  [Car- 
teia]  ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  other,  and  apparently 
more  ancient  form  of  the  name,  Carpuii,  we  may 
fiiirly  trace  a  ooonection  with  CurpetiM$i  which  ia 
only  another  fbrm  of  rarfessKt,  the  still  more  andent 
name  of  Caljic  or  Cartciu.    Tlie  obvious  infcivnce 

I  would  be  that  the  Carpctaui  had  been  displaced,  in  the 
couae  ef  time,  probably  by  tbe  growin|r  power  of 
the  Phoeiru  i:»n  set  tiers,  frjm  tlwir  oriirinal  ]"is.'-e.s>iiin.s 

I  in  the  £>.  of  the  peninsula,  and  driven  back  over  tho 
roottntahii  into  the  gvMt  tabie-hmd  of  the  centre. 
Rut,  without  doubting  that  huch  a  proces^s  m.HT  have 
taken  place,  it  dcj>ervcs  consideration  whctLer  tho 
]N>oplc  may  not  have  originally  possessed  the  central 
ilislrii  t.s  in  which  history  finds  them,  as  we!)  as  the 
boutheni  regions  in  which  tlie  luunes  above  referred 

I  to  mark  their  former  presence;  whether,  in  short,  the 
name  which  we  find  in  tlie  earliest  records  in  tho 
varioua  forms  of  Tarshish,  Tartessus,  Carpi>t«us, 
Carpe,  Caipe,  Carteia,  &c,  was  not  applied  to  the 
peninsula  as  fiu-  as  those  who  have  recorded  the  names 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  it.  Nay,  we  even  find 
a  jicople  Calpiani  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  penin- 
sula, near  the  Jihone  (Uerudor.  op.  ConAt  Porph.  d» 
Adm.  imp.  fi.  SS;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  252).  At 
all  evtiit.s,  there  can  Ih-  little  doubt  that  tiic  ('ar(n  tani 
were  a  part  of  the  old  Iberian  population  of  Spain, 
notwitbistanding  the  vagne  statement  of  Stcpfaanna 
(*.  r.  'AAf'a)  that  thev  wcrr  a  (Mtic  nice.  [P.  S.] 
CAIiPI,  CAUi'L^'^il  (Kopiriai'e;  PtoL  iii.  6. 
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§  24),  CARPIDES  {KipriSts,  Annn.  Per.  Pcmt. 
J-'tix.  ]).  3).  n  {.oojiIp  of  .Sanoatia  luimpafn.  witli 
wliom  the  Uoinaiis  wen'  fiTfjiU'iUl)'  hi  war  (Cajjitol. 
Maxim,  ft  Bnlb.  16;  Vti|ii!w.  AurtL  30;  Eutrop.  Ix. 
25;  Aarel.  Wei.  39,  43;  Ueroduui.  viii.  18,  et  aeq.; 
ZoRim.  i.  20,  2").  Tbey  are  placrd  in  diflfcrent  po- 
feitions  by  difTerait  writers.  The  nnunynious  author 
of  the  I\nripbt$  places  his  Caniides,  on  the  mtboritj 
of  Ephonis,  immediately  N.  of  the  Danube,  near  its 
inotith;  while  PtolcTiiy  places  hi^  <'arpiani  N.  of  the 
Carpates  M.,  near  the  Amadooi  I'aim^  and  between 
the  PMeim  and  Bastemae.  The  latter  peaitlon 
a^rroos  wi'll  ppnTi^h  with  the  notiro«  of  th*"  Caqii  by 
the  bit>toriaQii  of  the  empire,  (t'kert,  vol  iii.  pt.  2. 
pk  436).  [P.  &] 

CA'RPTA.  [Cartiia] 

CAHI'IA'NI.  rCAimJ. 

(  ARPIS  (Krfpmr,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  7)  or  CARPI 
(I'jiit.  V.  3.  s.  4),  a  town  of  Z<-n;:it,iri:»,  on  tlio  (Julf 
of  (':irth:i;;f,  NK.  of  Maxula.  and  i>ri>l).iLly  iilcntical 
with  Agi  Ai;  ('AUIIAE.  ['*-^  ] 

C.ARl'IS  (Kapir/i),  a  river  which,  amirdin;;  to 
Herndotos  (iv.  49),  flowed  froiii  the  Hp|>er  coantry  of 
tilt'  OmbriaUM  northward  into  tlie  iMor,  whence  it 
has  been  aappoMd  that  this  river  is  the  same  as  the 
Dravtift.  [L.  S.] 

CAHREA  POTE'XTIA,  a  town  of  Lipiria,  men- 
tiooed  onlj  bj  Pliny  (iii.  5. 8.7),  who «nuroerate?i  it 
anions  the  "nobilb  "j  j  iil  i'^whirh  adorned  that  pro 
vince  on  tho  N.  .'^iilc  of  tin-  Ai"  iiiii!ii's.  No  other 
trace  is  found  of  it;  and  its  site  Itas  been  \-arioa»l/ 
iiacd  at  Chitrt  near  TWm,  and  at  Carri  on  the 
Tmarn,  a  ffw  miles  S.tiBmef  tlie  latter  ha'^  jier- 
haps  the  best  claim.  [E.  U.  li.J 

CARRHA  FLUMEN.  [Carhhab.] 

CARRHAE  (Ka^Ao'.  l>i"n  C'^-*"  xxxvli.  5,  xl 
25;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  747  ;  i'tol.  v.  18.  §  12;  Steph. 
B.;  Amm.  Mate,  xxiii.  S;  Plin.  v.  24;  Flor.  iii. 
II;  Eutrnp.  vi.  15;  I.ncati.  i.  104:  Kdpat,  lsi<l. 
Char.;  Hakax  or  Cmautjan.  O.  T.;  Ko^>at«  7} 
i¥  Bardyp  LXX.,  (Jene.i.  xi.  .'51.  xxiv.  10;  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  16;  Zonar.  Anna',  p.  14).  a  town  in  the 
.  jKirt  of  M<'.M'f>otamia,  wliich  derivwl  its  name, 
aerordinc  to  Stephanns,  from  a  river  Carrha  in 
Syria,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  itH  Temple 
of  Lunus  or  Luna  (Anaiti»,  Sparlian.  Cnmc.  7; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  .3 ;  Hcro«]iaii.  iv.),  and  a  ro- 
lonj  said  to  hare  been  foonded  by  the  Maccdnoians, 
tnd  atill  more  as  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  orer- 
throw  of  Cra.'«stis  by  tlie  I'arthiau  ^.tihtuI  Siiriena. 
(Strab.,  Dion  Cass.,  Plut.,  U.  cc.)  Ammianus  states 
that  Jttlbn  here  secretly  inveated  Procofiitia  with 
tlie  jnirplf,  in  r.ise  lint  fate  shnulil  Ix-fall  him. 

It  has  been  generally  »up]>o>,ed  that  Carrhae  rcpre- 
Kuts  the  pbce  whkh  in  Sacred  hbtoiy  is  called 
Haran  or  Charmn;  a  view  whi<  h  seems  to  be  8iip- 
pmtcd  by  the  ^]JelIing  of  tiic  name  in  Ji>sophn.s,  Zoiia- 
rnH,  ^c.  {U.  rc.)  It  is  also  stated  that  the  name  still 
remains  in  the  eonntr}',  th(>nL,'h  the  place  is  now  de- 
serted. (Nielinhr.  vol.  ii.  p.  410;  PoC'xkc,  vol. ii. p. 
935.)  Several  roina  exist,  in  which  Carrhae  is  spoken 
of  as  a  colony  and  a  metropoli*.  They  belong  to  the 
timett  of  Alexander  Severua  and  the  Gurdians.  One 
of  .M.  Anrelin.s  is  cnrioos,  as  it  l>ear8  the  inscription 
Ka^^ntp  pikopt^uumr.  There  appean  to  be  aome 
doubt  abont  the  correct  name  of  the  nnjrhboarhood 
on  which  the  town  of  Canh.ve  was  >itna!cJ.  Stepha- 
nas (s.  r.  h6rYx«u)  speaks  of  a  river  Cjtos,  between 
which  and  the  Euphrates  this  phuw  stood.  It  is 
Jnl1■^t  likely  that  Carrha  WiS  the  tnic  i..»'ne,  nrA  Cyrus 
the  mistake  of  some  InUMcriber  of  the  ]dbi>.     [  V.J 
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CAnnilODU'NLTM  (KrtpA<{8ot»w>  1.  A  town 
of  the  I.yi:ians  in  Gennanin  Ma'jna.  prtJ^ly  the 
mcxlem  Zornovicf,  on  the  J'tlica,  in  I'aland.  (ItiiL 
ii.  11.  §  29.) 

2.  A  town  in  PaniK>nia.  aho  called  Canhimiin 
(Ilin.  Hier.  p.  562),  aii<i  probably  the  modem  Stm- 
drorecz.  (I'tol.  ii.  1.5.  §  ii.) 

3.  A  town  in  Eoropean  Sannatia.  the  situation  of 
wbicli  is  vnknown.  (Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  3(i.)    [  I..  S.J 

C.\RRl"C.\.  a  city  of  Hisp  iui  i  l'..i<  ti-  n.  only  inen- 
tionod  in  the  BeUum  JiiMpmienae  (c  27).  It.hkjr 
Bwnewhew  to  the  N.  of  Mooda.  [P.  S.] 

C.\'lJ.*'sl!AK  (Kip<T«ai),  a  town  m>  calle<l,  as  it  is 
»op|«»tie.i,  by  I'olybios  (v.  77).  But  perhaps  Po- 
lybius  Qiies  the  Ethide  name  (wjpkr  Ko^^tX  as  one 
may  infer  from  the  wunls  whicli  follow.  Kin::  .Atta- 
lu.s,  with  .some  (i.ilat.ie,  ni.ulc  an  incun>ion  ttgaiiu>t 
this  plai  e  or  )K'>i]>Ie.  and  he  reached  them  after 
crossing  the  river  l.yctis.  A  na-iiriL'  Kn^fff'ai  in- 
stead of  Kapaiai  i.s  mentioned  by  ltckker(e<l  I'uhb.). 
There  is  sotne  probability  in  Cramer's  conjecture, 
that  the  place  which  i.<»  meant  is  the  C.iresius  ff 
StraU)  [CAnh:iii:h]  ;  and  tliere  is  notlimir  in  tlie 
narrative  of  Poljbius  that  is  inconsistent  with  this 
Hupposition.   ThiH  river  Lycos  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CARSB'OLI  {Kap<i4oKot,  Strab.  ;  KapataKtK^ 
Ptol.:  AVA.  Carxeobnn.s),  a  city  of  i'  \  laans  or 
Aeqaicult,  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  between  Vari^ 
and  Alba  Fneensb:  it  was  distant  82  miT^s  from 
l  ibur  and  42  from  Rome.  (Strab.  v.  2'!^;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  309.)  Li\7  cxprea&ly  tells  us  that  it  was  a 
citT  of  the  Aeqnicali,  and  this  is  confirmed  bodi  bj 
Pliny  aii.l  Plderny,  but  when  in  n.c .  ."JOl  if  w.ts  |,n>- 
posed  to  ebtablidh  a  culonj  there,  tlie  Mandnii^  oc- 
cnped  its  t«rritor7  fa  ann*,  and  H  was  not  till  afkcr 
their  defeat  and  exfuiKi.in  th.it  the  Roman  colony 
(to  the  nunilicr  of  4.000  men)  wzw  actually  settled 
there.  (Liv.  x.  3,  1.*).)  Its  name  appears  in  B.  c 
209,  nmon?  the  thirty  Colntiine  I.ntinae  erurneratcil 
by  Livy  :  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  on  that 
occasion  declared  their  inability  to  fumwh  any  fun- 
tlier  continj^nts:  and  were  puni.shwl  in  con.«e<]nence 
at  a  later  period  by  beinp  subjeoted  to  increased 
bunlen.1.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  l.').)  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  strong  fort  rem,  and  was  hence  occasdom 
ally  nscd  as  a  pl.ice  of  confinement  for  state  prisonvrs. 
(hi.  xlv, 42.)  It  is  next  UMntioncil  by  I'lorti.s  (iii.  18) 
daring  the  Social  War,  when  it  was  hiid  waste  witJi 
firs  and  twofd  by  the  Itafian  alltea.  Bnt  it  nrasi 
liavo  qtiickly  recovereil  fmm  llii.s  blow:  it  iTcciviil  a 
fresh  acccjiftion  of  colonists  under  Augustus,  and  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the 
chief  towns  <  f  the  Aeijniinli;  its  continued  exi^tiTi.e 
as  a  tloun.sluii;;  town  can  be  traced  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  wa  leami  from 
iixriiJtions  that  it  retained  its  ctilonxal  rank.  As 
late  as  the  "tli  ccutur)'  1*.  Diai-onus  spe.aks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  cliief  cities  of  the  province  of  Valeria. 
(IMin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  ."iO  ;  Lib.  CrOon. 
p.  2;i'J;  Un  ll.  hucr.  994;  AInrat.' /»ij«rr.  p.  .')13.  2; 
P.  Disc.  ii.  20.)  The  j^riod  of  its  decay  or  destruc- 
tion is  unknown ;  but  the  modem  town  of  Corxo/i 
is  disf.nnt  above  3  nnles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one.  the  n'mains  of  which  are  htill  xi.sibleat  a  place 
called  Cirsto  near  the  Osttria  del  Cavaliers,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  ntodem  road  ftvm  Rome  to  CartoU, 
but  on  the  \'ia  \'aleria,  the  remains  of  which  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  Great  part  of  the  walls  of 
CarieoE  are  ttiU  visible,  as  wiril  as  portiona  of 
tov.  (■r'<.  an  .nqnethict,  &'c.  Tlu  se  ruins  vv.  re  .-ver- 
I  loukcd  by  CluveriuS|  who  erruDeously  placed  Caiacoli 
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at  Arsoli,  hnt  were  jtointM  owt  hy  Holsfrnius 
in  Clue.  p.  164);  tiny  riri'  tlcMrribed  in  detail  hy 
Pnimis  {Ant.  dAUm  ' Fucetue,  p.  57,  &c.).  Tl.c 
upper  part  of  the  vulley  uf  the  Tttrano,  in  \\]u<  ]i 
Caneuli  was  sitiiatwl,  is  at  a  lu>h  IcvpI,  and  lii  ix  «• 
its  climate  is  cold  and  bleak,  so  tlmt,  &s  Ovid  telU  tui 
{Fast  iv.  683),  it  would  not  produce  olives,  thonfrli 
trrll  raited  for  the  prwth  of  com.  [E.  II.  R.] 

CARSULAE  (KdfwouAoi),  a  city  of  I  nibriu, 
ntoatod  on  the  Via  FkminiA  between  Mevania  and 
Namia.  (Strab.  p.  S97.)  Tkeitas  tefb  tu  that 
it  \v:w  10  inilfs  from  the  latti^r  city,  .mil  w.is  (vcii- 
pied  hj  the  generala  of  Vespaaiaii  when  advancing 
upon  Rome  hf  IIm  FlanriniaB  Way,  wUla  the  Vitel- 
lians  had  posted  themselves  nt  X:irnia.  (  Tac.  Iliiil. 
iii.  60.)  This  is  tlie  only  notice  of  it  in  hi&tor}',  but 
we  learn  from  Stimbo  and  Pliny  that  it  was  a  place 
of  (-(fii-iiloration  imdor  the  Roman  Empire,  and  this 
ia  ooiifinned  by  the  mins  still  visible  at  a  spot  about 
half  way  between  S.  Gemitto  and  Acqua  Sparta, 
and  just  about  10  miles  N.  of  AV/rn;'.  ArroniitiE:  to 
iiolsteikius  the  site  wa.s  still  called  in  his  time  Car- 
«oli,  and  there  cxi»t>Hl  remains  of  an  amphitlicatie 
and  a  triumpluU  arch  in  honour  of  tlie  cropemr 
Trajan.  (Strab.  L  c. ;  Plin.  iii.  14.  c.  1 9 ;  PUn.  Ep. 
i.  4;  Hulsten.  Not.in  Cluv.  p.99.;  D'Anville,  AnaL 
Gt'^jr.  iU  rrtalie,  p.  1 5 1 .)  [ E.  H.  B.] 

CARTE'IA  (KapTTjia:  fT^A.  CartcTiiiscs),  a  very 
an(  i*'nt  city  in  the  S.  of  IIisp:inia  Raetica,  near  M. 
Cal|ie  (nihroltar).  Its  exact  site  has  been  much 
disputed;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  stood 
upon  tli>-  Miiall  liay  whicli  opens  out  of  the  Ktraitit 
immediately  on  the  W.  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
wluch  it  called  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  or  Algenra*, 
It  is  troe  that  Livy  describes  it  as  oo  the  shore  of 
tbs  Oesan,  where  it  first  expands  outside  of  the 
•tnita;  bat  his  words  will,  by  themselvies,  qnfte  bear, 
and  iniiii-d  the  ci.nti'xt  ^liows  that  tlioy  n'<|ture,  the 
interpretation  which  the  statements  of  other  writers 
comprf  as  to  pnt  npon  them,  that,  when  he  speaks  of 
tbs  narrow  straits  faucibuf  nr.fni.^fis-).  In-  refers  to 
tlw  mere  passage  between  the  oppuhite  rucks  of  Culjje 
and  Abila,  and  assigns  all  W.  of  thsm  to  the  Ocean. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  .^O,  xliii.  3.)  The  mistaken  inter- 
pretation, M-hich  makes  Livy  j)lace  CarteTa  really 
outside  of  the  straits  in  tlie  wider  ifonse,  only  de- 
N.TAea  notice  as  liein^  tlie  njiininn  of  Cellariiis,  who 
identifies  Ijty's  Carteia  with  the  l{^^^ll•l•^)  of  other 
writers  {Gtegr,  AmL  voL  i.  88).  Similarly,  but 
with  frrvatcr  accunuj  «f  nprcssion.  Floras  describes 
tl>e  ]'lare  as  m  ipM  otHo  Oceani  (Flor.  iv.  2.  §  75, 
compared  with  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  31,  where  the  name 
is  cormpted  into  Kparrk).  Stiabo,  who  onlj  men- 
tions it  mridentnlly,  at  least  under  the  name  of  Car- 
teia  (but  1«  Idw),  says  that  Munda  is  distasit  fn  m 
it  460  stadia  (iii.  p.  141,  witli  Casaubou's  entenda- 
tionX  sad  Hiitios  (B.  J7.32)  places  it  170  H.  P. 
ftomCoiduba  (CorJora).  >Iel  i,  wliobc  testimony 
is  IIm  msN  imiHirUint  in  this  case  from  his  having 
Icen  bora  in  tlw  ndf^bbooriMiod,  expressly  places  it 
on  the  Kiy  to  the  W.  of  Calpc  (ii.  6).  Pliny  mentions 
it  iu  cc:^unction  with  M.  Cal|ie  and  the  straits  (iii.  ]. 
a.  3:  /retam  eas  AUmtico  mari,  Carttta,  Tartestos 
a  Grnervt  tiirta,  mons  C n!/)f).  The  Antonine  Itine- 
rary names  Caljie  and  CarteTa  tofjethcr,  as  one  po- 
sition, Calpe  CarteYa,  10  M.  P.  fnnn  Barliaruina,  and 
6  from  Portus  Albus  (^Alf/rtinui) ;  and  Murcian 
reckons  50  stadia  (5  geog.  mile.t)  by  M*a  from  M. 
Cal[)e  to  CarteTa,  wbidi  be  de>cribe<>  as;  lying  on  the 
right  liaud  to  a  prson  railing  from  Calpc  "  into  the 
Kiait  and  the  Oceuu,"  aoa  lOU  stadia  firom  Cartels 
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to  Rarbesiila.  the  Harltariana  of  the  Itinerarr.  (Mar> 
cian.  Ilenu  l.  J'erij>l.  p.  39,  Hudson.)  Ptoicmy  also 
mentitms  it  between  Barbesula  and  Calpe  (ti.  4.  §  6X 
riie>c  numbtM-s,  and  the  evidenre  of  niiiis  and  mins, 

I  tix  the  site  of  CarteTa,  with  tolcrahle  eertainty,  at  the 
very  head  of  the  bay,  on  tin-  liill  of  /,7  RocadUh^ 

I  about  h.ilfway  between  Alycsiras  and  Gibrnllar. 

j  (Conduit:  A  IHtcourse  tendinij  to  nhmc  the  fituntion 
of  the  ancient  Carteia,  in  the  Philosophical  Trant- 
action*,  VoL  JUOC  pp.  903,  foil.,  1719:  Carter,  Jttur- 
neyfrom  GUraliar  to  MaJatfa,  Lond.  1777,  2  vobt.) 
Ford  describes  the  jwstition  ius  follows: — "  The  bay 
is  about  miles  across  by  sea,  and  about  10  rouod 
hf  land.  The  coast  road  is  interweted  by  the 
rivers  Guaihtranqiif  and  Pulmonic:  on  crossing  the 
funuer  is  tho  eminence  £1  JiocaUillo,  now  a  fann, 
and  earn  grom  wlwrs  ones  was  Cartefa. . . .  The 
ranalns  of  an  amphitheatre  exist,  ai  d  (art  of  tho 
city  may  yet  be  traced.  The  Aloons  and  Spaniards 
dchtroyed  the  ruins,  working  them  up  as  a  quarry  in 

'  btiildini;  San  Pnqitr  ami  Algcsinis.  1  he  coins  fotind 
here  are  numerous  and  U-autiful.  Mr.  Kent,  of  the 
port>4flfeo  at  Gibraltar,  has  fomu  d  <juite  a  CarteTan 

mnsetun  From  Kl  PocotlUl'i  to  Gibraltar  is 

about  4  miles."  (Ford,  JJatuibo<tk  oj' .Sjtain,  pp.  19, 
20.)  The  coins  bek^g,  ftr  tho  most  part,  to  the 
times  of  tho  early  Roman  emperors.  They  bear  tho 
epigraplis  CAiu  kar.  cart,  cakteia.  In  addition 
to  other  type.s,  we  find  on  some  of  them  the  club,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  worship  of  Hercnks,  the  instrument 
with  wliieb  ho  serered  tho  neighboaring  mcks  of 
raljK'  and  Abih»  from  one  another.  (Florcz,  Mnl. 
tie  Etp.  vol.  i.  p.  293,  toL  ii.  p.  637,  vol.  iii.  p.  36 ; 
Mionnet,  tdI.  i.  pp.  9, 10;  Snttinl,  Jitd.  Itp.  p.  41 ; 
Eckhel,  ?oi.  i.  pp.  17, 18 ;  BmcIm,  Zor.  J2si  Nwm, 

s.  V.) 


cow  OF  CAnTEIA. 

All  that  is  known  of  CarteTa,  durin;;  the  historical 
period,  is  told  in  a  few  words.  It  was  one  of  tho 
cities  of  that  mixed  Iberian  and  Phoenician  race  who 
were  called  Bahti  i-i  Poexi.  (Strab.,  Marc.,  Ptol, 
//.  cc.)  It  is  mentiiined  in  tlie  Sitond  Punic  War  as 
an  important  naval  station,  and  as  the  scene  of  a  sea> 
fight,  in  wbtcb  Lsellns  defeated  Adhcrfaal,  B.C.  S06. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  30,  31.)  In  the  year  of  the  dty  .'>83, 
It.  c  17 1,  it  was  assigned  by  the  senate  as  tlM  resi- 
denco  of  abore  4000  men,  tho  oflFspring  of  Roman 
soldiers  and  Siiani.-»li  women,  who  had  not  been  united 
by  the  cmnubium,  upon  their  manumission  by  the 
praetor,  L.  Camileitts:  such  of  tho  CortriEsna  as 
plea-scd  to  rcm:iin  were  enrolled  in  the  munbsT  of  tllO 
colonists,  and  t(M>k  their  Kliarc  of  the  lands;  snd  tllO 
city  was  made  a  Aa/tna  colonia  libtrtinortim,  (Liv. 
xliii.  3.)  Clear  a.s  this  te«.tiii:oiiy  is,  it  is  curious 
that  CarteTi  is  never  styUd  a  colony  on  its  coins; 
but  tliey  bear  freqiu  nt  reference  to  the  well-known 
chief  magistrates  of  a  colony,  the  qrmtuorviri.  In 
the  civil  war  in  Spain,  CarteTa  apjjean*  to  have  betn 
the  chief  naval  st.itlun  of  Cn.  r<>ni]>eiiis,  who  took 
refnge  there  after  his  defeat  at  Munda,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  kam  it  OB  aeeoBBt  of  the  disaffoctiao  of  a 
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putr  in  the  citj,  b.  c.  45.  (SUAb.  iii.  p.  141 ;  Uirt 
B.  B.  S2 — S7  :  Appian,  B.  C.  n.  105 ;  Dion  CMa. 

xliii.  40.  who  als!i  niontir>ns  n  proviuiis  ii:iv:il  cnfraL'c- 
iii«ut  off  Kpamla^  where  Caneitt  u  evidentiy  the 
place  meant,  c  SI ;  comp.  Fkir.  iv.  S.  f  76.)  TSege 
cvfntjs  mrv  alludp<l  to  in  a  lottrr  of  CiciTn's  (orf  Att. 
xii.  44.  §  4),  and  in  a  snbM^uent  letter  he  refers  to 
the  reception  of  Sextos  Pompeiiu  at  Cartob,  nftar 
the  tminler  of  Caesnr  {nd  Att.  xv.  20.  §  .1). 

A  viTv  inttrc>tiii::  di>cus*»ion  lixs  U'lii  long  since 
raised  by  the  ditfrit^itt  names  under  which  this  city 
apju'jjrs  to  be  mciitioiiod  by  the  ancient  writers.  In 
tin-  fioit  place,  wc  Live  the  slightly  varied  form  Kaf>- 
0a.a.  ( Appian,  U.  C.  ii.  105;  A  tcmidor.  ap.Steph. 
Ji.  4,  r.^  i»ir»bo  mentions  a  city  of  the  name  of 
Caipe,  in  %  position  exactly  corre»pondin;;  with  Car- 
ti  Ya  (iii.  p.  140).  Adjacent,  ho  says,  to  the  moun- 
tain of  Calpo,  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  (4  geo<;. 
milee  or  5  M.  P.),  is  the  important  and  ancient  city 
of  Caljie,  »  hich  \\m  fonncrly  a  navu!  station  of  the 
Iberians;  and  some,  too,  say  tiiat  it  was  founded  bj 
Hmdes,  among  whom  is  Timoitbenn,  who  ftntes 
that  it  W.1.S  anciently  named  Ih  rai  li  ia  ('HpaifA»io»'), 
and  that  tiie  great  circuit  of  walb,  and  i(a  doclcs 
(rfMredMWf)  an  shown.**  Here  the  distance  from 
M.  Calpe  corresponds  exactly  to  th.it  iriven  by  Mar- 
cian  (f«ee  abt)vc),  and  to  the  nite  of  the  ruins  at  El 
Jtocatlitlo;  the  cnniKvtion  of  the  city  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Heracles  Ls  a  fart  already  estahlishi-d  in  the 
case  of  Cartt  la,  and  we  know  tliat  Cartcia  wjis  a 
^reat  Kcaijort.  In  fact,  so  striking  arc  the  points  of 
identity,  that  Casiaubon  altered  the  reading  from 
Kdkrri  to  Kaprrila;  and  thin  emendation  is  supported 
hy  the  argument  that,  in  cnch  of  tlie  t•ul»^e^luent 
pasBBgee  in  which  Strabo  mentions  Cartels,  he  refers 
to  it  tnddentally  as  he  wnnld  to  a  place  Iw  had  al- 
rea<Jy  mcntiontil  (pp.  141,  14.'>,  151),  while  he  never 
again  spealcs  of  Caipe  as  a  city.  That  the  emenda- 
tion should  not  be  too  hastily  admitted,  will  appear 
pri'sciitlv  ;  Imt  meanwhile  mojtt  of  the  commctitntors 
have  overlooked  an  important  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
idantifyhiK  Calpe  and  Cartcfa.  When  Stnbo  de- 
ncribes  the  .mri.  iit  city  and  jxirt.  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  writer,  would  he  onut  to  mention  its  identity 
with  CartcTa,  a  place  so  well  known,  a.-*  Wf  liave 
seen,  in  the  events  of  hi.s  own  times?  1  he  most 
rca.sonablc  answer  wins  to  be  that  .Strabo  fell,  by 
the  neces.sary  fate  of  comialers,  even  the  most  care- 
ful, into  the  mistake  of  not  wi'inj;  the  identity  of  an 
object  tliroagli  the  di>piii.sc  of  the  different  names 
applied  to  it  by  ditferenl  authorities;  and  that  tliu.s, 
Timosthenes  having  mentioned  the  phw»  by  what 
seems  to  hate  been  its  nsnal  Greek  name,  Strabo 
tjuiifo  his  desi  ription,  without  yxT(eivui!:j  tiic  identity 
of  the  j^lace  with  the  well-known  Itoiiian  colony  of 
Gaitelk.  Why  he  omits  to  mention  the  latter  here, 
remains  an  un.xolvtxl  difficnlty.  Tinxkurd,  wIm.  with 
some  other  scbohuB,  uuintoiiis  a  di^Unetiun  between 
the  cities  of  Calpe  and  Cartda,  contends  that  Stiabo 
also  mentions  the  fnmier  in  the  f  •Ilowintr  pa.sfra;;cs:  — 
iii.  pp.51.  141,  142;  hut  it  6«'cn»ii fiU" more  n.itural  to 
umienttand  each  of  them  as  referring  to  the  m'>untain. 
An  inference  of  some  importance  MvmM  fairly  detiii- 
cihle  from  the  pas6.i{;e  (iii.  p.  140),  compared  with 
those  in  which  Strabo  mentions  C.-irtela,  namely,  that 
Calpe  was  the  prevailing  form  of  the  name  of  the 
city  amon^  the  Grtek*,  when  TImfwthenes  wrote, 
nl>out  ItK)years  iH^fure  its  colonization  by  the  Hi>nian-i,  i 
and  that  Cartclia  was  the  form  commonly  used  by  the 
Tlie  Antodne  Itinerary,  a*  we  have  seen, 
both  iiaiMB  in  ooqimwUen,  CAirs  Caio^Um, 
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where  all  the  USS.  but  one  liave  Carpe,  and  the 
great  majority  have  CureeFom  (one  has  Cartt  f/nm, 
a  fiirm  alM>  found  in  the  Geofrr.  Riv.).  Nic.>l;iii>  l»a- 
nukscenus  (p.  482,  Vales.,  p.  103,  Orelli)  and  Tzetxes 
(CM  viiL  917)  have  the  form  KaAvfa.  fltopinuHH 

n.vnes  the  harbour  of  KaAmj,  and  adds  that  f^WOb  cdl 
tiie  people  Kapmiicwoi  (KopTr^uifoui  us  KaXww- 
M^),  and  the  city  Kapw^ia  or  Kdffwtia.  (Ste}ih.  B. 
*.rr.  KnXirtu  and  KapviiJa.)  Pausaiii-Ls  i  all-  the  city 
Cnrpia  (vi.  19.  §  3  :  KapiriW  'IsV/puiK  »c5Ai*'). 
I'hus,  thfJt,  we  liave.  chiefly  in  the  Greek  writers, 
the  variou.1  forms,  Ctil{)f,  Caipia,  Carpia,  Carpela, 
ail  coni>ected  with  one  another,  and  the  Ust  with 
Carlfia,  by  the  easiest  and  simplest  laws  of  ctymo- 
logical  chaDge,  Isar,  p-^t.  (In  PtoL  iL  4.  §  6, 
tlte  PalatineCodex  reads  KapTt]  fur  KdAmr,  the  name 
of  the  mountain.)  IJesides  this,  .a  ukhLvI  i>  ( iti  d  by 
Spanheim  and  others,  bi>arin^  the  iniicriptian  c  I. 
CAiJ^K  (Colonia  JuKa  Calpe),  but  the  leirend  is  con- 
fcNM-dly  very  indi^tinct,  anti  the  f u  t  -  f  its  Ix-in?  .a 
medal  of  rbilip  the  Younger  is  regarded  by  Eckbel 
as  deddva  i^tttnst  Hs  bekaving  to  Ca^ie  in  Spain. 
(.<|i;mheim,  <k  Urn  el  AyMH  JViHISI8S.tieLILp.M0; 
Eckhel,  vol,  i.  p.  16.) 

Rut  there  is  a  stiU  ram  inieifating  identificalian 
of  the  city  with  the  renown««d  T.\KTr.ssrs  Strul«, 
while  ailopting  the  theon"  w  hi<  h  plantl  Tartej^us 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Haetis,  tells  u»  that  some  idci^ 
tified  it  with  CarteTa  (iii.  p.  151:  (vioi  It  Taprj\n~ 
ahw  ri}y  vvv  Kaffin\lai>  wpoateyoptioviTi),  and  I*au- 
sanias  (/.  c.)  makes  the  same  statement  respecting 
liis  city  Carpia  f  ot  Kc^nrtoj'  'If^psM*  viKv 
KdKtto$m  rofd^ovat  ipx<^'<^'>'(pa  Toprife^). 
StraUj  elsewhere  quotes  the  sUtement  of  Eratostbe- 
nes,  that  the  country  ailjacent  to  Calpe  was  called 
Tartessis  (p.  1 48).  Slela  says :  *  CarteTa,  nt  qnidam 
putant,  nli<|uandu  Tartessus  (ii.  6.  §  8,  where  s<»ino 
of  the  MSS.  read  Cttrtheita  and  Tarthtia  for  Car- 
teui,  and  Tartkeutu  far  Tartei$u$).  PUny:  "Car- 
teTa. Tartes.s  a  Cra.-.i.  dicta"  (iii.  1.  s.  3:  VI: R, 
Carlhcia,  Cartetfia,  CarUttu,  Carthesos,  Carche- 
«oe).  Fherecrdes  (f  r.  33,  ed.  IMdot)  and  Apollo, 
dorus  (il,  S.  ^  10)  serm  clearly  to  place  T  u  te--ns 
on  tike  Straits  an(l  cIom;  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
(Calpe  and  Abila).  Lastly,  Appian  {Jbrr.  3)  eirea 
it  as  his  ojiiiiinii  that  the  Tarti-s-n-<  I'f  am  i.-nt  h'p  nds 
was  thai  city  on  the  sea-C(«isl  whieh.  in  hi-  time,  was 
called  CarpeuuM  (Ka/>ir»/«T<T(Jr,  an  etymolopii'al  niesm 
between  Titrlesms  rim!  CarpeVa  or  CarteTa).  He 
adds  that  the  temple  of  Ilen-ules,  at  llie  ('oluiniis 
(jh  iv  ffTtjAaii),  appeanxl  to  him  to  have  been 
fonnded  by  the  Phoenicians;  that  the  won»hip  was 
still  condneted  in  the  Phoenician  manner;  and  that 
the  people  n-L'arded  their  llen  nle.s  as  the  Tyrian 
deity,  not  the  Th^ian.  It  is  in  this  wondiip  of 
Hercules  (already  nctieed  from  otiNT  sonrees)  tfaai 
liiM  hart  seeks  the  oriirina!  nwt  of  the  name  of  the 
city,  in  all  its  various  forms,  tliat  original  not  being 
the  name  of  tlia  PhocoMan  deity,  whom  tlie  Greeka 
and  Bom.ins  identified  with  Hercules  JfcZ-Cvirni. 
(Bochart,  Cammn,  i.  34.  p.  615.)  Be  tliis  etymo> 
lo^'y  sound  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  one  and  the  name 
rxtt  is  tlie  li:i.->is  iif  all  the  (nnn.s  of  tlie  name,  which 
is  thereby  iiKntiiHHj  witli  the  name  hy  whieh  the  S. 
part  of  the  [K'ninsula  was  orijiinally  known  to  ll«e 
I'hoenicians,  Hebrews  (^Tarifiuh),  .and  Gnnks;  and 
hence  that  thii  city  was  a  prcat  seajKirt  fn»m  the 
earliest  period  of  history.  (Comp.  Taktksscs.) 

The  extension  of  the  name  in  the  interior  of  the  pe- 
ninsula ia  Bolioed  under  CAursTAM ;  and  we  might 
peiliapa  find  another  inJicatico  «f  it  in  the  Cart^ 
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mentioofd  liy  hirj  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Okado*.  { 

(I.lv.  xxi.  5.)  It  is  tnio  that  Cmvk  writers  ml!  lln> 
place Althaka;  hut  if.asMKiftenhnjifK'ii.-i.thi'  latter 
word  his  loet  a  giittuml  at  the  bof;iimin|r,  the  fomia 
are  Ptjinologkal  etjuivalcnts, — Caltlmoa  =  Carthaea, 
one  fonn,  a»  wc  have  swn,  of  Curtfia.  (Oii  the  whole 
diactUHioa,  aw  Cellarius,  Ceotjr.  A  »t.  vol.  i.  p.  90 ; 
WeeaeliiiK,  ad //».  Ant.  p.  4()6;  Ikdur,  in  Junch 
and  Graber's  EncykhtpiUlie,  ».  v. :  the  hat  writer 
■niEprsts  that  Caljjc  was  tho  anriont  ffn-riitn  name, 
TWteMMC  (i.  e.  7ar<AtfA}  thoPkoaudtm^  and  C'»r  - 
MSfi  the  Punir  ;  the  last  form  ItAng  naturally 
a<lipto<l  I  v  t!ir  Tloiiians  from  tlie  Cartlia:7iiiiaiis, 
while  Caipe  rvinaiuod  in  use  through  having  been 
the  fcrm  employed  br  the  Greek  writera.)  [P.  S.} 
CAin  KNNA  (Ka^«Vfa.  f)  Kdpnvya.  TImI.  iv.  2. 
§  4 ;  Ciirtiima,  Mek,  i.  6.  §  1 :  Tenez),  a  c<ui.>,idcrable 
city  on  the  coast  of  Nnmidia,  or,  according  to  the 
lattT  JivUiiin,  of  Mauritania  Caosarii'nsis ;  under 
AiiL'iL«tuis,  a  colony  anil  the  wtatiim  of  tlie  second 
Jeirion.  (PUn.v.  2.  s.  1 :  MI.  Carctmui.)  The  Auto- 
iiiiii'  Itinerary  (p.  14)  places  it  IS  M.  T.,  by  8ca,  cast 
of  ArM  iiaria  (.Irzt-w),  and  "0  M.  1'.  w  t',st  of  Cacsarca 
(Zt^shtll).  The*c  nunibcra  led  Shaw  to  identify  it 
with  MottaghanoH  ;  but  an  iiucription  found  by  the 
French  pUces  it  without  doubt  at  Tenet,  much 
further  to  the  E.,  and  furni.-lies  a  strikint;  proof  of 
the  danger  of  trusting  implicitly  to  the  n»mber$  of 
the  ancient  geo^{>hcrs.  In  ikct,  the  diatancea  of 
the  Itinerary  and  the  lunptudi's  of  I't'ilriiiy  would 
have  uiade  the  positions  un  this  coast  one  mass  of 
oonfuaian,  bnt  lor  iIm  remarkable  elne  ftimiahed  by 
tlM  rcsembL'ince  liotweon  tlie  am  ier.t  and  the  nnHlcrn 
names;  the  results  deduced  from  which  liave  been, 
far  the  moat  part,  oonfinned  by  the  disooveriw  made 

•ince  the  Frcnrh  oortijiiti  in.  Of  this  we  have  a 
■triking  {tfout  iu  tlie  [lo^itiim  of  Cucstreu  lol  [Iol], 
which  Shaw  identified  nith  Zerthdl  un  the  evidence 
of  tlie  name  only;  the  wlnlcj  "  wci|:lit  of  evidence" 
bfingagainstthe-site;  und  irucriptionhlmve  proved  that 
he  waa  right  and  all  the  ancient  anthcritiea  wrong. 
Ju.Ht  so  is  it  with  Ttnez  and  Cartcnna;  but  in  this 
CHse  Shaw  aWi  i.s  wrung,  (i'ellissier.in  the  Kxplora- 
tiom  Srlrntijiqiie  de  VAlffhrie,  vol.  vi.  p.  ."J-'JO.)  I'to- 
lamy  (/.c.)  mentkiia  a  mcr  Cartennus  a  little  W. 
of  Cartenna.  He  makfla  tlie  longest  day  at  Car- 
tcnna 14^  hours,  and  its  distance  above  '6\  linurs  W. 
U  Alexandreia.  (PtoL  viiL  IS.  §  7.)     £  P.  iij 

CARTHAEA.  [Cms.] 

CAUTHA'Ct^  Oi  KapxtUit),  In  Africa,  tlw 
reoowned  rival  of  Itome. 

L  Naifaa. — Aa  tliera  can  l»  no  doolt  tiMt  the 
Gr-i  k  and  Itoman  names  of  the  city  arc  but  forms  of 
its  native  name,  we  must  look  to  the  Phoenician,  or 
cognnte  languages,  for  the  original  form ;  and  this  is 
at  i>nr*«  fimnd  in  the  Hebrew,  where  Kt  nlh  or  Carth  ' 
^nipj  is  the  poetical  word  which  signihcs  a  city, 

and  which  enten  into  the  names  of  other  dties  of 

Pliiienician  (or  Carthairinian)  and  Syrian  origin, 
such  as  C'tVto,  in  Nuniidia,  and  Tigranocerta  in 
Aimenia.  On  the  coins  of  Panomtos  in  SIdly,  which 
wa?  .viibject  to  Cartb.ipe,  we  fiml  <>u  the  n>vcr»e  the 
k^end,  in  Phoenician,  Ktrc(h-/i(ui<ji/iut/i,  i.  v.  New 
wliich  is  in  all  protmhility  the  name  of  Cartliaj^e. 
Strtiie  n?ad  it  as  Curth-hniUhn,  which  is  merely  a  dia- 
lectic variety.  This  etyinolujjy  i.s  cordirmed  by  a  tra- 
dition preserA'ed  by  Solinus,  who  Miys  (e.  40):  — 
**  Istam  arbem  Carthadam  Elissa  dixit,  quod  I'hoeni- 
com  ore  exprimit  Cimtntem  Novam."  The  reason  of 
the  name  can  be  conjectured  with  a  near  ajipnwh 
to  Gvtaioly,  fiar  the  naoM  of  the  mm  ancient 
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I  Phoenician  city  in  tlie  immediate  nnglibonrhood, 
rii<a,  si^rnifies,  in  Phoenician,  the  Old  City,  in 
contradistinction  to  which  Cartha;;e  w:is  cillcd  New; 
one  among  many  ezamplea  of  the  ]icrniancnce  of  an 
appellation  the  moHt  temporary  in  its  firbt  mean- 
ing. In  later  times,  this  New  City  w.\s  called 
Cartkarni  Vttm,  to  distingninh  it  from  tlie  celc- 
brated  CarAago  Nova  in  Spam.  (Bocliart,  J'haUtf, 
p.  468 ;  Qeien.  OetdL  i.  Bebr.  Spraehe.  pp.  228. 
229,  and  Z/e&mr  Lexicon,  a.  v.  rV1j5;  Bayer, 
SftUust.  p.  347  ;  MioniK  t,  Tkscript  dts  Mednilli-i, 
pi.  20.)  Another  explanation  i>  given  hy  Niehnhr, 
namely,  that  the  New  City  (Carthada)  was  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  Byrsa  (Boxrah),  the 
original  city,  "just  as  Nea|iolis  aroae  by  the  side 
of  Parthenope."  (Lectvret,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  1st  ed.) 
It  ie  remarkable  tluit,  in  tiansfarriog  the  name  to 
theh*  own  lan^^iui^os,  tlie  Oredce  dunged  one,  and 
the  Romans  the  <jther,  of  the  dental  cou-sonants  in 
the  word  into  a  gattnnl.  The  ancient  Uoman 
form,  as  seen  on  the  Cohmna  RotlraUt,  is  Cak- 

TACO. 

The  ethnic  and  adjective  fonns  are  partly  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  dtj  itsdf,  and  partly  from 

that  of  the  ni  itlier  country.  In  Greek  we  have 
Kapx'?'^<'»''"i  (/-/A.  and  Adj.,  but  the  commoner 
Adj.  is  Kapx^'o»''af<^i.  or  Kapxif'o''t«r<(s),  and  in 
Latin  Carthinjiuiciuiis  (Kt/i.  and  AdJ);  hut  the 
more  usual  ethnic  is  J'oeniu,  with  the  adjective 
f  irm  /"wMiVi'j*  (equivalent  to,  and  .s- ni<  tinies  actually 
written,  Potuictu:  the  poct.s  used  Potuit.<i  for  the 
ailjective);  while  in  Greek  al.y>,  the  Carthaeiniaiw, 
a.s  well  as  the  on;:tn3l  Phoeuiciaus,  arc  called 
*oiviKts  (Herod,  v.  46;  Eurip.  rroadLS22i  fiiickli, 
Expl.  Find.  Pyth.  i.  72.  8.  138). 

The  territory  of  Carthage  is  called  Carchedtmia 
{Kapxv^oyla,  Strah.  it.  p^  131,  vi.  p.  867,  xvii. 
pp.  831,  832),  a  term  sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
city.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  272,287). 

II.  AuTiioRiTiKS.  —  This  great  city  fumislies 
the  most  striking  example  in  the  annals  ef  the 
world  of  a  mighty  power  whi(  h,  having  long  ruled 
over  subject  peoples,  taught  them  the  arts  of  com- 
merce and  civilization,  and  created  for  itself  an 
'  imjierishahle  name,  Ikis  left  little  mon>  than  that 
luiine  behind  it,  and  even  that  in  the  kit-jjinp  of 
the  very  enemies  to  whom  she  at  Kst  .succumbrd. 
Va.st  as  is  the  space  which  lur  fin  c  fill-;  in  ancient 
history,  the  details  of  her  origin,  her  rise,  her  coii- 
stttotkn,  oonuMroe,  arts,  and  leli^,  are  aU  bat 
unknown. 

Of  her  native  literatnre,  we  have  barely  the 

8<^antie»t  fraj^ment.s  left.  The  treasures  of  her 
libraries  were  diMlained  by  the  blind  hatred  of  the 
Itoman  ariRtflcni<  y,  who  made  timn  a  pretent  to 

'  the  princes  of  Nuiiiidi.i,  rcM'rvinj:  only  the  32  Ixx.ks 
of  Mago  on  Affriculturt  fur  traosUtion,  as  all  that 
oonid  be  useful  to  *he  republic.  (Plin.  xviii.  4.  s.  5 : 

it  is  worthy  of  n  itiie.  .as  showin;;  the  value  of  the 
traditions  prcsened  by  iiillust  respecting  tlie  early 
popnhition  of  N.  Africa,  that  he  derived  tliem  from 
these  Punic  n'<  ord.-.  tliou^rh  throUL'h  the  medium  of 
interpreters;  Jii^/.  17.)  Of  the  records  respecting 
her,  presscrved  at  Tyre,  we  have  only  a  singia  BOtiee 
in  .lonejihns.    (.Se*'  (.elnw,  No.  III.) 

The  (ireeks  and  Komans  relate  only  that  part 
of  her  .stor}'  with  which  they  themselves  were  ckiedj 
connected ;  a  part  only  oif  her  external  fortuncv, 
which  does  not  commoice  till  she  has  pna>od  tlie 
acme  of  her  prosjierity,  and  the  relation  of  which 
i»  distorted  bj  poliU«al  ammositj.    At  the  veq 
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oitfNt,  we  meet  with  a  striking  deficiency  in  the 
duua  «ven  of  OnA  and  Roroaa  tettimonf .  Tlw 
gmA  historira,  w1m*b  design  m  IbrtiinRtely  fir  na 

emlir-Ai  rd  .■iccoiiiit  of  all  that  was  known  of  the 
great  natioos  of  Jus  day,  for  some  reason  or  other 
omfttod  Carthage  from  hia  plan;  bat  yet  lib  ftfw 
iiiriilt'iitnl  n^fcn^nops  to  her  are  of  great  value. 
Ariatotle'ft  brief  notice  of  the  Carthaginian  con- 
atUntioo  (PoUt.  H.  11),  preciooa  ma  tnutwwthy 
U  it  is.  only  makPis  tlu'  want  of  fullrr  information 
the  more  apparent,  and  compels  as  the  more  to  i 
regret  the  loss  of  his  treatise  on  Government'!,  in  | 
which  thr»t  of  CarthaKo  was  discti'v-ed  at  Icnpth. 
Amonj;  the  historians  of  the  wars  of  Carthage  with 
the  Greeks  of  Sidly  and  the  Bomani,  Poly  hi  us 
stands  first,  in  authority  and  accuracy,  as  well  as 
in  time.  Commanding  all  the  means  of  knowledge 
which  the  Romaas  possei^sed  up  to  his  time,  be 
used  theui  in  a  sunt  abore  the  narrow  and  selfish 
patriotism  of  tihe  Romans.  He  gives  abmdant  proofs 
of  careful  research  into  the  internal  state  of  Car- 
thage, and  he  has  preserved  wme  genuine  Panic 
deeamente.  The  diwf  valve  of  IKodonie,  in  tiiis 
inquiry,  consists  in  his  narrative  of  the  wars  with 
Syracuse.  Livy  relates  the  wars  with  Rome  in  the 
worst  spirit  of  partiiansUp,  and  with  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  the  internal  ^tate,  or  even  the  distinctive 
character  of  one  of  the  peoples  who  contended  to 
the  death  in  that  **  bellum  maxime  onmium  me- 
morahlle  qune  nn)[iiam  gesta  sint."  (Liv.  xxi.  1.) 
With  le*s  litt  rury  power,  Appian  is  a  more  faithful 
■nnali.st;  but  tlu-  c.irelcsaness  of  the  mere  compiler 
sorely  damages  his  work.  In  spite  of  gUring  fiiults, 
.TuHtin  deserves  mention  as  the  only  writer  who  has 
attempted  a  continaous  narrative  of  the  early  Imtory 
of  CartlMge;  vhieh  Im  abridgBd  from  Thigas  Poro- 
pcius,  wlMie  account  leena  to  lisve  been  flNmded 
chiefly  on  Thenjmnipus.  (Hteren,  <k  Funtihtts  it 
AvetaritaU  Justini,  iu  tlie  CommmL  iSoc  SciaU. 
€Stting.  vol.  zv.  pp.  225,  foil.) 

Among  moileni  authorities,  the  f  Howing  are  the 
nMst  important: — on  the  JJistory,  Cotutitution, 
tmd  CommerM  ef  the  dty,  Kttiger,  Ot$ekb^  der 
Carthoffer,  Berlin.  1H"J7  :  Cariij-oMiiinrs,  Atitifpinlad 
Maritima  de  In  Jupuhlirn  de  Car  (ago;  Kliige, 
ArUtoUles  dr.  Pol'uia  Cart/iapniensium;  Movers, 
Gttchichte  der  Phneuizier;  iJecker,  in  Krsch  and 
Grulicr's  Encyklnpiidie ;  Hartii,  Ueber  die  J'rud- 
lirhfn  VerhdUttUse  switchm  den  Karthngrm  wtd 
IlelUnen,  in  the  JVieinuchet  Museum^  3rd  Series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  65,  for  1^50;  Niebuhr,  LeetwrtM  on  ike 
Sittory  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  lect.  ii.  1st  edition  ;  Ar- 
nold, JUittorg  of  Rome,  voL  ii.  c.  39 ;  Grate,  Hittorj/ 
of  Greece^  vol.  z.  pp.  589,  foil. ;  and  tiie  chief 
Writei's  on  i^'ciicnl  lii>:ory;  on  its  i\ft/ffio!";;t/.  Miin- 
tmr,  Reiij/itM  der  KartJkager,  Kopenk.  1821  ;  and 
Gcaenins,  in  Ereeh  and  Gmber''8  JSncpUopSdie;  on 
the  Geoijriiphy  and  Topography,  be,side-s  the  (je- 
nend  works  of  Mannert,  Cieorgii,  Forbiger,  and 
othen»  filiaw,  TWteeb  «n  Barbury,  (fc.,  vol.  i.  pp. 
IflO,  CdL,  P- 8f>,  i'li  l  f  (l. ;  E.stmp,  Lineae  TojKt- 
gtt^Ueat  Carthngiuis  Tyriae,  Ham.  1821;  Faibe, 
Heehereka  wr  [Emplacenu  nt  de  Carlhuffe,  Paris, 
1835 ;  Dureau  dc  hi  Malle,  liecherchei  sur  la  Topo- 
f/raphie  de  Carikage,  Paris,  1 83.'> ;  Chateaubriand, 
Itim  rnire,  vol.  liL  p.  186;  Temple,  KxcurtUmj  in 
he.  MaUttrranean,  Lond.  1835;  iiarth,  \V<m- 
h  nmytn  (lurch  die  KustenlSnder  des  Mtttelmeeret, 
vol.  i.  pp.80,  foil.,  Berlin,  1849;  Kilter,  Krdhnule, 
vol.  i.  pp. 916,  foil.;  AuiUmdt  1836,  ^oe.  122, 124, 
128,  1837,  Nos.110, 140t  lodMtihiirUan^ 
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jeet,  the  admirable  di^rtation  of  Heeren,  /dboi) 
voL  iL  pt  1,  or,  in  the  English  translation, 
terieal  Raearekei  mto  the  JPlolitiet,  InUrcottrie, 
and  Tra/ii'  <>f  the  A  ncimt  Naticm^^frica,  VVLL 
^  21 — 285,  and  Appendix. 

nr.  FovHOATtoir. — No  accflont  of  Ckrtiiage 
would  he  complete  which  should  p«u!S  by  in  silence 
the  legend  related  by  the  old  chroniclerv,  and  adorned 
by  the  moM  of  Vltfrnj  beiw  INdo,  or  Elina,  the 
daughter  of  a  king  of  Tyre,  esiai^-d  fmm  the  piwer 
of  her  brother  Pygmalion,  with  the  treasures  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  hail  nmrdered  her  husband,  and 
with  a  Kind  of  noble  Tyrians  who  shared  her  flight : 
how,  having  touched  at  CypnLs,  and  carried  off 
thence  eighty  miudens  to  be  the  wives  of  her  fol- 
lowers in  their  future  home,  she  arrived  at  a  spot 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  marked  out  by  nature  for  the 
site  of  a  mighty  city  ;  how  she  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  natives,  and  purchsMd  from  them,  for  an  an> 
nnal  tribute,  as  mnch  Und  as  could  be  covered  with  a 
bull's  hide,  but  craftily  cu:  the  hide  into  the  thinnest 
strips  possible,  and  so  enclosed  a  space  of  22  stadia, 
and  en  this  ground  built  her  dty,  whidi  afterwaids, 
as  tli(?  [ine  grew,  biHiame  the  cit.idel,  and  n'taini-d 
in  its  name  Byrsa  (Bupcro,  a  btdVt  kkk)^  the  me- 
mory of  a  bargain  vAieb,  however  myOiiiad,  haa 
many  a  counterpart  f  ir  di  ccitfulneas  in  Int'T  times ; 
how,  in  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the  city,  its 
future  power  was  presaged  through  tlie  diseoveiy, 
first  of  the  head  of  a  bull,  and  afterwards  of  that  of 
a  horse,  a  still  bett^T  omen  ;  how  the  city  grew  by 
the  influx  of  colonists  from  the  surrounding  comitiy, 
and  by  the  friendship  of  the  older  Phoenician  settle- 
ments, especially  I'tica;  how  its  growing  prosperity 
excited  the  envy  of  }Iiarha.'«,  king  of  the  surnnading 
Libyans,  who  offered  Dido  the  chwce  of  war  or  mar- 
riage ;  how,  debarred  from  the  latter  alternative  by 
Imt  Vow  of  fidi'lity  to  her  late  husband,  but  urged 
to  embrace  it  by  the  importunities  of  lier  people,  alie 
itahbed  iMTself  to  death  befiire  tiieir  eyes  on  a  foMral 
pyre  which  she  had  erected  to  her  husband's  hononr; 
and  bow  the  Carthaginians  enrolled  her  amoi^  their 
deities  (Jnstin,  sviB.4,  M.x  Vkf.  Am,  iv., 
with  tho  rommentaries  of  5>erTius  ;  Appian.  Pun.  1  ; 
Sil.  Ital.  J'un.  L  ii. ;  Proeop.  JJ.  V.  ii.  10;  Kuscb. 
Chron.  IL  inf.  cit. ;  et  alii ;  tlie  introdoetioo  ef 
Aenea-H  into  the  story  is  Virfxil's  ]).ietic  version,  with- 
out any  foundation  in  th.'  (ui^inal  legend  as  related 
by  the  historians).  B.ised  as  this  legend  plainly  ia, 
in  part  at  least,  on  old  traditions,  it  contains  some 
points  worthy  of  notice.  It  testifies  to  the  Tyrian 
origin  of  the  city,  and  to  its  inferiority  in  point  of 
time  to  Utiea  and  other  Pboemdan  cities  on  the 
coast;  it  indicates  that  the  impalsB  wUdi  originated 
the  colony  was  not  mereljr  commercial  actirity,  but 
civil  disseusion  :  it  describee  the  idatioos  «f  the 
new  colony  to  the  nativea  and  elder  colonisle  in  a 
manner  ii  rfrdly  roa^otant  with  later  histor*-,  as  to 
the  occupation  of  the  conntiy  by  a  comparatively 
dviliaed  nee  of  Libyans  <ooni)K.  SUDoat  Jag^.  21), 
from  whom  the  land  for  the  city  was  aet^uired  not 
by  conquest  but  by  a  pejieeful  bargain,  the  tribute 
fur  which  contiimed  to  be  paid  in  the  timeef  recerded 
history  ;  and  as  to  the  friendship  and  support  of  the 
older  colonies.  The  (art  of  the  tale  about  the  ox- 
hide is  a  mere  etymological  l^end  arising  from  the 
liellenizcd  form  of  the  native  Phoenician  name, 
BozicA,  a  fortrett.  [Comp.  Bohtra,  p.  425,  b.J 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  another  etymo- 
logical ligend,  which  ascribes  the  foondatioo  the 
«^  to  l^rian  ookniata  led  bjr  Eaoroa,  Auras,  er 
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Zarw,  and  CArchedon  (Philist.  ap.  SyncfU.  p.  172, 
B.  324,  Fr.  50,  ed.  Didot ;  Appiaii.  l^tn.  I  ;  Kii.scb. 
dnMLAO.  978).  Dido'it  luune,  and  lliat  of  the 
city  too,  are  also  given  in  the  form  of  C;irtli:ii:i>n.a.  :ui<l 
Dido  ia  represented  as  the  dao};ht«r  of  Carclwdoa 
(Ko^/ra;  Syncell.  p.  183,  s.345).  Tbm  ttHM 
of  th*-  city  is  also  .sniil  U>  haTB bMD  at  the  &St OngO 
(SjnoeU.  p.  181,8.340). 

An  wntan  aiv  afreed  fhat  Oarthag*  a 
colony  of  Tyrr,  ivM  that  it  was  nnr  nf  the  latest 
Pboeoimn  settlements  od  the  African  coast  of  the 
IfcJIIwr^iwian  (S87  yean  latar  than  Utiea,  aeooid^ 
in^f  to  Ari-t.itle).  Imt  further  than  this  we  have  no 
certJiin  knowletlgo  of  its  orij;in.  Kegaid  being  \mA 
to  the  traditions  of  its  peaceftd  aetUoMBt,  and  to 
the  ftirliff  ot-Hblisliriicnt  of  prrat  commercial  cities 
by  the  i'hu«-iiician.sou  tlie  &aine  cua»t,  and  also  to  the 
filct,  which  may  be  regarded  as  pretty  well  established 
(aee  below),  that  the  city  was  fotinded  at  the  period 
of  the  highest  commercial  prosperi^  of  Tyre,  there 
would  seem  to  bo  mncb  pn^bility  in  the  conjectore 
(Becker,  in  Ersch  and  Oraber'a  EmeifUofadie),  that 
the  city  ori^nated  in  a  mere  emponnm  (or,  in 
modem  Iani;u;u:i\  :\  ftrtiyry,  like  that  in  which  the 
Anglo-Indian  euipire  bad  ita  fint  b«iginning),  cat*- 
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Mi  shed  jointly  bgr  the  merchants  tt  the  mother  city 
and  of  Utica,  on  acconnt  of  the  convenience  of  its 
]xKsition;  and  that  it  rose  into  importance  by  the 
nataral  fwe—  cf  imiiiigntaoiii  ftwi  Utiot  a^a- 
ciallj. 

Sach  a  gradoal  on  pin  woald  in  part  aooonni  ftr 

the  prcat  variety  of  Hates  to  which  ita  fuondatioo  ifl 
ascribed;  though  another  cause  of  this  nriatj  is, 
doabtlen,tohe  sought  in  the  asagned  data  froamUah 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  have  made  their  ooa- 
patatioQS,  sotnetimes  fran  the  fall  of  Troy, 
fivm 


commencement  of  the  Olympiads.  Besides  these,  and 
the  era  used  by  Kosebius,  namely,  from  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  thn*  ia  an  important  omnputation,  from 
the  buildin!;  of  thr*  tPTii|ile  by  S>l<iin<m,  which  Jo- 
sephiLs  gives  from  old  rboenician  documents  pre- 
served in  hiatiniaatT>w^aaiwilaifaHiMwiaiiitor 
of  £pbe9QS. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  Tarions  statements  in  one 
view,  they  are  here  presented  in  a  tabular  form, 
showing  th«  data*  at  actual^  given  by  the  saveral 
aathorito,  and  abo  ^  eoneBponding  yean  a.  e. 
To  fficilitato  the  compiHstui,  tho  datw  of  the  Cm 
theniaalvee  are  also  stebed. 


[9015 
1934 


1184 
1181 

loss 

1028 
lull 
878 
8<9 


852 
845 

895 
818 
814 


793 
753 
'  0 


Ann.  Abr. 


835 
978 

1005 


1164 


196S 
9015 


Troy. 


50 


0 
0 
143 

133 


431 
1184 


Rome. 


99 

79 
65 


40 

0 
753 


Authoritiet. 


Bfimi  OF  Abraham.  Eoaeb.  Common  date  b.  c.  2151.] 
Ajipian.  Pun.  1 

rhiliatns  plaooa  it  about  the  same  tim^  bat  hia  exact  date 
ia  not  qidts  clear.   Syncell.  p.  179.  a.  394. 

Taking  of  Ti;i  v.    Common  date.] 

Ditto.   £u8ob.  C'Aron.  Arm.  s.  a."} 

Enseb.  CAroii.  Arm. «.  a.  38th  year  of  Dafid's  nign. 

Syncell.  p.  181.  8.  340. 

Euseb.  CkroH.  Ann.  s.  a.    25th  year  of  Solomon. 
Common  data.  Stdin.  30. 

143  years  and  8  raontliB  after  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.  Joseph,  c  Ap.  i.  17,  18;  Kuseb.  Chron.  Amu. 
pt.  i.  pp.  173,  179,  181,  ed.  AnolMr,  ffk  79, 89, 88,  «d. 

Mai:  Synroll  p.  183.  s.345.  ' 
£uj«b.  C/tron.  Ana.  $.  a. 

In  the  700th  jttt  ImAm  Hi  dgalcBSlioB  Ij  ^  Ymotm. 

Lir.  Epit.  li. 
Titf^  Pompeius,  ap.  Justin.  zriiL  7 ;  Oroa.  6. 

Veil.  Pater.  L  6. 

Ximaena,  ap.  Dionya.  HaL  L  74,  F.  21,  ed.  Didot :  Borne 
andOarthage,  founded  shoot  th«  aamo  time^  in  the  a8th 

year  Iw^fi^rr  tlic  first  Olympiad. 
Serv.  ad  Virg,  Am.  iv.  459. 

FovsnDATnm  of  Romk.] 
CmuniAH  Eba.] 


IV.  SrrcATioJr.— A  general  dewription  of  that 
pait  of  the  coast  of  Africa  on  which  Carthage  stood 
IMS  been  given  onder  Africa.  On  the  W.  side  of 
the  groat  gulf  (anciently  called  Sinns  Carthaginicnsis, 
and  now  (?.  ^TM),  fbnnsd  by  tha  ApoUinis  Fr. 
(C.  Farimi)  on  tiia  W.  and  MerattiB  Pr.  (<7.  Bom) 
on  the  E.,  there  is  a  line  of  elevated  ground  In-twi^u 
the  salt  numb  called  (Sefteita-ai-fiMtoro,  on  the  N., 
and  the  Lagoon  wliieh  fbnna  the  baihoor  of  Tmu 
OO  the  R.,  tenninatin;:  wvitwanl  in  tho  two  hwul- 
knds  of  liaa  (Ihamari  and  Jia$  6idi  Bou  Said  (or 
C  Carthage,  or  Cttrthaffmia)^  «f  wUah  Hm  former 
Bas  a  litt!,"  NW.  of  the  latter.  Rat  Ghamnrt  is 
above  300  feet  h^,  C.  Carthage  above  40U  tuct. 


The  latter  lies  in  36°  52'  22"  N.  kt,,  and  \QP  21' 
49"  £.  long.,  and  forms  the  mhninating  point  of 
the  ridge  of  elevated  Und  jost  mferrod  to,  which 
sinks  on  the  W.  to  the  level  of  tlic  atljao<  T)t  plains. 
This  ridge  waa  in  ancient  times  an  isthmus,  noiti^g 
the  peninsnia  on  wiridi  Carthage  stood  to  the  m^n> 
land.  Its  breadth  at  the  time  <.f  the  ili^strnction  of 
Carthage  did  not  exceed  25  stailia  (2^  geog.  miles, 
Pdyh.  L  73;  Btrah.  xvH.  p.  832),  which  still  cor. 
responds  to  the  (li:<tance  in  some  plan-;*  U-twi  on  the 
salt-marsh  on  the  N.  and  the  port  of  Tunit  on  the  & 
The  width,  however,  must  hare  been  nmch  leaa  «t 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage;  for  the  same 
must  have  been  continually  acting  to  enlargo 
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the  isthmus  as  thoM  which  ultimately  e(Tcct«d  ita 
union  on  the  N.  side  with  tlic  mainliuid,  namely, 
the  alluvial  doposita  of  tho  river  Mtjerdah  [Ba- 
GRAi>As],  and  the  casting  up  of  silt  by  the  force 
of  the  NW.  winds,  to  which  the  coast  of  the  gulf  ia 
CKpoMd  without  a  nhelteT.  Tlirongh  these  influences, 
the  sea  which  washed  the  peninsula  on  the  N.  has 
been  converted  partly  into  the  salt-marsh  already 
mentioned,  and  partly  into  firm  land,  upon  which 
the  village  of  Kl-Mersa  (i.  e.  the  Port),  adonied  with 
the  villas  of  the  Tunisians,  lieare  witness  by  its  name 
to  the  cliangc  that  has  taken  place  ;  and  by  the  same 
catLscs,  tlie  port  or  bay  of  Tunis,  once  a  deep  and  open 
harbour,  has  been  convertftl  into  a  niere  lagoon,  with 
only  6  or  7  ft.  of  water,  and  a  narrow  entrance  called 
Fum-el-lIuUc  or  IJalk-el-  Wad,  i.  e.  Throat  of  the 
River,  or  Goletta,  i.e.  the  GulieL  (Shaw,  p.  150, 
p.  80,  2ud  ed.;  Bartli,  Waiiderwu/en,  cfc,  pp.  72, 
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80 — 82,  192.)  Dr.  Henry  Barth,  the  latest  and 
best  dcscriber  of  the  site,  is  inclined  to  bflicrc  that 
the  whole  istlimus  is  of  late  formation,  and  that  the 
peninsuhi  onco  presented  the  appcaninc«  of  two 
islands,  formed  by  the  heights  of  Rat  Ghamart  and 
C.  Carthage  ;  a  conjecture  which  remains  to  be 
tested,  as  its  autiior  obsen-es,  by  geological  inves- 
tigations. On  one  side,  however,  namely,  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  between  C.  Carthaye 
and  the  mouth  of  the  liarlwur  of  Tunis,  the  current* 
of  the  gulf  have  not  only  kept  the  coa^l  clear  of 
deposit,  but  have  causal  an  cncnwchment  of  the  sea 
upon  the  land,  so  tliat  ruins  are  here  fuund  under 
water  to  the  extent  of  nearly  3  furlongs  in  length, 
and  a  furbng  or  more  in  breadth  (Shaw,  L  f.). 
Shaw  estimates  tlic  whole  circuit  of  the  {jcninsula  at 
30  miles. 

On  this  commanding  spot,  just  where  tho  African 
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1.  Tutra  F1. :  Wadjf  Zaini  boundary  towardi  Nu> 

mlilLi. 

2.  r.itulUliim  Pr. :  C.  Blanco. 

3.  lli|>|>o  Diarrhytui  or  Zaritu*:  Bhrrta. 

4.  Hat  Sidi  liou  Shutka.  or  C.  Zibftb:  I'r.  Pulcnim  ? 
^.  ApiilliiiU  Tr.:  RatSitti  Ali  al-Slckki,  or  C.  Farina, 
a.  V\.:  tt'ady  Me)  rdak :  ihowiug,  at  and 

nenr  iti  month,  iit  prrtciit  roiiric. 

7.  Anrirnt  couru*  of  the  river  near  Its  mouth  (the 
ilottcti  linr). 

R.  Utira:  Boti-ska/er. 

a  Cattra  C<>mi-lia  :  Gkctlah. 

10.  Anrivnt  coa»t-line  (the  diHtod  line). 

11.  I'ren'nt  cim»t-line. 

12.  Hat  (ikamart. 

13.  Nrti  Sidi  Iluutaid  «r  C.  Carlkagr. 

M.  SiTB  OK  C'ARTHAUK,  niiU  mill*  of  the  Roman  city: 
the  oval  line  mark*  tiie  tile  uf  £/•  If rr fa. 


IS.  Tunei:  Tmth. 

IjiKonn  or  U«y  of  Tuni$. 

17.  TUf  iloltHa. 

|H.  Aqurniiict  of  Carthage. 

19.  Jfbfl  Ziigkvan:  one  Murce  of  the  aqueduct. 

•JO.  M^xiiU:  Hkadct. 

21.  Aquae  Calidae  :  Hammam  I'Enf. 

22.  Cnrpti :  Ourbot- 

2.\  .Aegimuru*  I. :  Zotramour  or  7.embra. 
2'4.  AijUiliiri.t :  Alhiiwart-ith.  <\\\Arx\v*. 
25.  Mrrcurli  I'r.;:  Hat  Addar  or  C.  Bon. 
Vt.  Clypea  or  A(pl«  :  Akltbiak. 
27.  Curubin :  Kurbak. 
2M.  Kcapoli*  :  Sabat. 

29.  Horrea  Caclia  :  Herktak. 

30.  Ilatlriimetiim :  Stmtak. 

31.  Siiuii  Carthagitileutii. 
3'i.  Slnu*  Neapolitanus. 
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eoMl  jata  oat  Into  the  veiy  centre  of  tho  Afoditer- 
nmnin,  and  appriMiclMs  nearest  to  the  opposite  coast 
ot'  iScily;  between  the  old  Phoenician  colcmies  of 
Uiu  A  and  Tunis  (Polyb.  i.  73),  and  in  sight 
of  both ;  stood  the  ancoesBive  Panic,  Koman,  Van* 
dal,  and  BTtanthie  citMs,  which  hare  honie  the 
renownctl  name  of  Cautiiac.k  ;  fmt  not  all  of  them 
within  the  same  luuits.  The  detaihi  of  the  topo- 
graphy are  moch  diipatcd ;  and  thdr  dieeaanon 
will  Ih»  Im'sI  piost{>oneii  to  tlio  end  of  tliis  aiiiile. 
Ueanwhile  the  potation  of  tho  peninsok,  and  it^i 
nlatioB  to  tin  •arronndin^  ntei  will  be  sevn  from  I 
the  su!>ji>inr«l  map.  whiiii  p;ivt>8  nn  outline  of  the 
whuio  re<,'iuu  kouwn  under  the  Iioni!uij>  ns  Zev- 
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y.  HisTOHY  Axn  Antiqititiks.  —  The  history 
of  (Jarlluigc  is  k)  interwovfii  with  tiie  general  course 
of  andent  histiM^',  osixrially  in  tho  parth  relating 
to  its  wai«  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  with  tho 
Romans,  tliat  it  wonid  be  alilte  impracticable  and 
aopeffloous  to  narrate  it  here  with  any  approach  to 
fuhms.  We  can  oolj  Attempt  a  biief  sketch,  to  be 
fiUed  op  by  the  reader  tnm  the  well^knowii  hb> 
torics  of  Greece  and  Rjuie.  The  yreat  work  of 
oompoeing  «  special  luaary  of  Cartiu^e,  worthy  of 
the  [wewflt  state  of  aneient  sdiolanhip,  nmidm  to 
be  {x'rfonnfd  by  some  f>ne  who  m.ay  vujienidd  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Honion  history  a 
thflrangh  aoqaamtaiwe  with  tha  languaf^  and  an- 
ti^uitifs  of  the  Semitic  races,  and  a  vast  power  of 
critical  research.  The  UUtory  of  Carthage  is  asa- 
•ily  divided  into  three  periods: — the  Jirit  extending 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  beginning  of 
the  wars  witli  Syracuse,  in  u.  c.  480,  and  ending 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  the  Greeks 
ander  Cclon  nt  Himera  (but  see  just  below);  the 
second  trum  this  epoch  to  the  brnking  out  of  the 
wars  with  Kome,  u.  a  480 — 265;  ths  ^ird  is  occu- 
jMed  with  the  Roman,  or  (as  thej  are  osnally  called, 
fironi  the  Roman  point  of  view)  the  Pmic  Wan, 
ani!  cikI.^  with  the  destruction  of  the  city  in  b.  c. 
146.  It  seems  »  fiur  better  arnugement  to  extend 
the  fint  period  down  to  b.c.  410,  when  tin  Caitlift- 
giniann  rcfiumot]  thn^o  cntiTjirLvfs  in  Sicily  to  which 
tlM  battle  of  Uimeia  had  given  a  oootplete  check; 
and  thus  to  indnde  in  one  Tww  the  gicsft  dereloiv  I 
iiient  of  th<  Ir  ^"'Xmt.  The  second  j>crif>fl  will  then 
be  devoted  aiuKist  entirely  to  her  straggle  with  the 
Grades,  during  wUeh  her  empire  was  not  materially 
in<  rea^fd,  and  her  decline  can  hardly  be  said  to  havf 
begun.  The  third  period  is  tliat  of  her  "  l)et  line 
and  ndL"  To  these  most  bo  added  the  history  ot 
tho  ratored  city  under  the  Romans,  th*"  Vanti  iL-i,  and 
fbs  ^antine  mle,  down  to  the  Mohammedaji  cou- 
(pMrt,  and  tho  destraction  of  tlie  city  by  the  Arabs 
in  A.i>.  698.  In  round  numbers,  and  allowing  for 
the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  the  original  founda- 
tion, the  lustories  of  the  two  dtk*  flU  Uw  nspSCtive 
•paces  of  750  and  850  years. 

i.  Fir$l  Period. —  Extenaim  o/tke  Car^gtntan 
Empirt.  'Jth  centurj- — 410  u.  c. —  The  first  period 
is  bj  fiir  the  roost  interesting,  bat  anibrtauately  the 
most  ohontre,  fiom  the  want  of  mtlTe  antboritiss. 
It  fniltr.nos  the  innmrtint  questions  of  the  Internal 
C'onslUtUioH  tutd  Ruources  of  the  StatCj  its  Com- 
mtree,  CoUmiet,  imd  Ow^mmO,  and  its  JMalsPNe 
to  the  .surrouiul  ini;  Xatin  7Vi6e<,to  the  okler  Phot- 
mcitm  CoUmies,  and  to  its  own  Mother  City. 

1.  /MKioM  to  <A«  Mother  City.  —  With  rnsfiect 
to  I'vre,  Carthage  sei-ms  to  have  been  almost  fn»iii  its 
foaodatiou  uuiependenti  but  the  sacred  bond  wliich  | 
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united  a  colony  to  her  metropoUs  appears  to  have 
been  carefully  observed  on  both  sides.  For  we  find 
the  Tyriana  refusing  to  follow  Cambyjics  when  ho 
meditat(Nl  ley  attack  Carthage  by  a  naval  expedition 
(b.c  523),  and  ftpfealiog  to  the  mighty  oaths  by 
which  paternal  rehtion  to  her  was  sanctihed. 
(Herod,  iii.  17 — I'J  )  On  tho  other  hand,  in  the 
second  commercial  treaty  with  Bame,  B.o.  348,  the 
parties  to  the  tmty  are  **  the  Cartiuunnian.s,  T*f. 
riaru,  Uticean.s,  and  their  allies."  (IV.Iyli.  iii.  24: 
where  the  idea  that  either  Tjftdnu  or  some  unknown 
Tjfnu  m  Aftioa  is  fatnded  is  mereljr  an  arliitrBiy 
eva.'iion  nf  an  im.nginarv  difficnlty.)  Apwn,  we  find 
the  Tyrians,  when  attacked  by  Alexander,  taming 
their  eyes  naturally  towards  Carthago,  fbst  as  n 
source  of  aid,  and  aflcrwanls  as  a  jil.ice  of  refu^re, 
whither  tho  women  aud  children  anil  old  men  were 
actually  sent.  (Oiod.  XViL  40,  4 1 ,  46 ;  Q.  Curt.  iV. 
2.)  The  religious  supremacy  of  the  mother  city 
was  acknowledged  by  an  annual  otlVring  to  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  of  a  tithe  of  all  the  reve- 
Does  of  Carthage,  as  wi  ll  as  of  the  booty  obtained  in 
war  (Justin,  xriii.  7);  a  eostom,  it  is  true,  omitted 
in  the  jx^riod  nf  prosperity,  but  at  once  resorted  to 
again  imder  the  pressore  of  calamities,  which  were 
aacHbed  to  the  anger  of  the  negleeted  deity.  (Diod. 
XX.  14.) 

2.  /'trst  steps  toward*  St^prtmaey. — At  what 
tinw,  and  fivm  what  eaiws,  Carthage  begu  to  ob- 
tain her  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  utlit  r  I'liiio- 
nician  colonies,  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  no  adO" 
quate  mfennation.  Modi  most  doiri>dsBS  be  ascribed 
to  her  site,  which,  wc  may  assume,  was  discovenil 
to  l*e  better  th.an  tho^e  even  of  Utica  and  Tunes;  and 
something  to  the  youthful  enterprise  which  nato- 
rally  dbtinguisbed  her  as  the  latest  colony  of  Tyre. 
The  conquests  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings 
in  Phoenicia,  and  their  repeated  attacks  on  Tyre 
[Tyrijs],  would  naturally  drive  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  old  country  to  j>eek  a  new  abode  in  the 
colonie.*,  and  especially  in  the  most  recent,  the 
Strength  of  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  receive 
a  new  derelopment  from  the  diminished  power  of  the 
UR'tri>}x)lis;  and,  a.s  tho  Gmk  maritime  States  ob- 
tained much  of  the  lost  commereeof  Tyre  in  the 
Levant,  so  wonld  Carthage  m  the  West  But  the 
want  of  historical  n<cords  (jrovents  OOT  tudog  tlw 
steps  of  this  tnuisference  of  power. 

A  like  ul-^rnrity  surrounds  tlie  iTl.iticas  of  Carthago 
to  tho  older  Phoenician  colonics  of  N.  Africa,  such 
as  U-ncA,  Tmna,  Huvo^  Lkptis  (the  Greater  and 
the  Less),  llADitt'MKTt'M,  and  others;  all  of  which 
appear  to  ha\e  been  at  an  early  jwri<xl,  like  Car- 
thage herself,  jtrartiiaHy  indejendent  of  the  mother 
country;  and  all  of  which  are  found,  in  the  hi^tiirit  al 
period,  acknowleilging,  in  some  sense,  the  supremacy 
of  Carthage.  But  that  supremacy  was  not  an  afaoo« 
late  dominion,  hat  rather  the  headship  of  a  con- 
federacy,  in  which  the  leading  state  exerci»ed  an 
undefined,  but  not  .dwnys  undi.tputed,  coutruul  over 
the  other  members,  whose  existence  as  independent 
states  seems  always  to  have  been  recogmied,  however 
nmrli  their  ri;„'hts  may  h.ivi-  !i<rn  inv.aded.  Tho 
treaties  with  Rome,  alrauly  referred  to,  mention  tho 
offisf  of  Carthage,  hj  whidi  we  canfaaidlybe  wrong 
in  understanding  these  cities,  which  tln  nfnrn  VNero 
not  tubjtci4.  In  the  c:ise  of  Ulica  especially,  it  is 
rematlMilo  that  her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  tho 
tirvt  tn.ity;  hnt  in  the  second,  che  apjioars  on  an 
c«{u;tliiy  witb  Carthage,  as  one  uf  the  contracting 
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poiren;  which  obrkmslj  n^g^  that,  in  Um  in« 
terraJ,  changea  hmi  \mm  dnetad  nt  the  pomtioii  of 

the  allies  towanls  Carlhai^c,  which  Utira  alonn  h.nl 
auccflaBiullj  resisted.  It  soems,  in  fact,  that  all  these 
cMm,  asoeiit  Vtica,  had  baao  randered  tributaiy  to 
Carthage,  thoofjh  preserving  their  municipal  organi- 
zatioiu  Leptis  Farva,  for  example,  paid  the  ciior- 
mooa  aaaewBiBiit  of  a  talent  a  day,  or  365  talents 
everv  ypar.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  62.)  The  pcri«jd  durin? 
whirh  the  cliange  toiik  place  iniut  Iiave  been  that 
which  falkmed  the  battk-  of  llimera,  when,  induced 
by  that  defeat  to  abandoa  for  a  lime  her  pmjerts  of 
further  conquests  in  Sicily,  she  tumetl  her  attention 
to  Uk!  consolidation  of  her  jxiwcr  at  home.  As  for 
Utica,  to  the  verj  latest  period  of  the  existence  of 
Carthage,  ahe  retained  her  sepamte  political  exist- 
ence, in  such  a  manner  aa  t^j  be  able  to  side  with 
fiome  agaiaat  Carthaga^  and  (o  take  her  juiaoe  aa  the 
eafitd  oflliaiMW  Bwiwi  prarineeof  Afriea. 

The  temper  in  wliidi  Carthage  u.sc<l  her  finpre- 
macj  over  these  allies  is  one  of  those  poiota  in  her 
UatBiy  on  which  wo  mod  tho  gMuet  of  mero  im- 
part iai  antliDrities  than  wc  possc-is.  The  Grwk  iind 
Uoman  writers  accuse  her  uf  arrogance  and  nppres- 
aiun;  and  we  can  eaailjholieve  that  riio  ponnied  the 
selfish  jxMiry  of  a  commorrial  aristocracy.  In  the 
ho4ir  of  danger  from  the  revolta  of  her  African 
Mubjecta,  some  of  the  chief  Phowdcian  citiea  re- 
fused to  abandon  her;  but  their  support  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  motive  of  ctmnnon  safety. 
They  were  faithful  to  her  cause  in  tlie  Second  I'unic 
War,  but  in  the  Third  muet  of  them  deserted  her. 
Their  Bdelity  in  the  funner  case  ia  more  to  the  credit 
of  her  rule  than  their  ultimate  defection  is  against 
it{  fir  har  canae  in  the  final  atniggla  waa  ao  hop»> 
feaa,  that  8eif.fartemt  k  a  aoAcient  rootbo  far  the 
course  they  pursue<i  in  abandoning  her.  But.  even 
then,  examplea  of  fideli^  were  by  no  roeana  wanting; 
and  whilo  the  rewaida  ohtauNd  by  Utica  attaat  the 
wilfish  motives  of  her  defection,  tho  severe  ix-noltie-, 
intiicted  on  the  allies  of  Carthage  show  that  her 
deepeet  danger  had  called  forth  pmfbof  attaduneot 
to  her,  which  iadicate  better  ante<c<I<iits  fliaii  mere 
oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  resentment  ou  the 
other. 

Itnt  however  exaggerated  the  stntements  if  her 
enemies  may  be,  and  however  little  their  own  con- 
duct gave  them  the  right  to  become  accusers;  to 
deny  Chat  they  cotitain  modi  truth  would  not  only 
he  contrary  to  the  laws  of  eridence,  but  ioconaifltent 
with  all  wc  know  of  the  maxims  of  government  pur- 
aofld  by  even  Um  beat  of  andant  atataa.  The  chief 
difloihy  la  to  diatii^niiah,  in  anch  ataleownta,  what 
vrfm  to  h«  r  rh  xMiioian  allies,  and  to  her  African 
•utjecta:  the  strongly  condemnatory  evid^ice  of 
Polybins,  for  example,  applies  primarily  to  her  traat- 
uiont  of  the  latter;  though  the  fonner  may  [joiisibly 
be  included  under  the  denomination  of  reus  if6\t<Tt. 
(Pioljb.  L  7S.)  On  the  whole,  we  may  anppoae  that 
the  case  of  Leptii  gives  a  fair  example  of  th;it  of  the 
Phoenician  allies;  and  tlmt  the  chief  hanbhip  they 
endured  waa  the  exaction  of  a  heavy  tribute,  which 
their  coouMraa  eoahlad  Uum,  howavar  relnotantly, 
to  pay. 

4,  BekUioni  to  the  Peophs  of  Africa. — With 
reapect  to  the  native  tribes,  we  must  qtrefolly  obaerve 
the  distinction,  which  is  made  both  by  Herodotus  and 
Polyhiua,  between  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and 
who  practiBod  agricolture,  and  thoee  who  were  atill 
in  the  nomad  state.  TUa  distinctka  ia  oonfinned 
by  the  enrioos  trndttioB  alveadj 
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■erred  SoDost  (Jt^mik.  13);  hot  it  is  |nT>habl7 
to  be  aeeonnted  for,  not  by  leftmn^  the  two  peoplea 

to  a  different  origin,  but  by  a  regard  to  the  different 
drcomatanoea  of  tboae  who  roamed  over  tiie  scat- 
tered oaaea  of  Uiedeaert  and  aaid^deetrt  regions,  and 

those  who  inhabite<l  the  fertile  districts  in  thevallt  y 
of  tho  Bagradas  and  the  terraces  above  the  N.  coast. 
(Comp.  Africa  and  Atlah.)  Herodotna  distiaetlj 
assigns  the  river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  as  the  boundary  between  the  Libyans  who 
were  noiiLa  is.  and  those  who  had  tixed  abodes  and 
tilled  the  laud;  the  fonner  extending'  fr' im  thr*  con- 
fines$  of  Kgypt  to  the  Lesser  SyrtLs.  the  latter  dwell- 
ing in  the  distciota  aftersvardb  known  as  Byxaciom 
and  Zengitana,  a  portion  of  which  districta  fcrnied 
the  original  tenritMy  of  Carthage.  All  these  tiibea 
are  included  by  Herodotus  under  the  general  name 
of  Liinrana;  the  several  peoplea,  wheUier  nomad  er 
agrieottnral,  being  railed  by  llirir  apeeiilo  BaoMB, 

Ml*  h  lis  AVsKSHKHy  MaXYES,  ZArK(  ts,  ('iVZASTKS, 

&c.  The  distinction  runs  through  the  whole  Car- 
thaginten  lilatory,  although  diflerentnamea  are  need 

to  mark  it.  I'nlyhiiis  applies  the  name  of  LihijiiM 
to  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
inhabitants  of  the  original  Carthaginian  tarilleiy  ; 

while  he  de^i;^nat<■s  the  free  peojile  of  Afrira,  wIm 
sers'ed  in  their  aniiies  its  nierceixaries,  by  the  collec- 
tive name  derived  from  their  mode  of  hfe,  Nomada 
or  \itmtili/tng ;  still  calluig  each  trilie  by  it.-«  prfiju-r 
name.  That  he  docs  not,  like  Herodotus,  di.'jtinguifth 
tlioHc  alao  whom  he  calls  Libyans  in  gmeral  tiM 
specific  names  of  their  tribee,  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  their  very  namea  had  been  kat  in  their 
complete  subjection  to  Carthage.  The  new  poritaon 
taken  up  by  certain  of  theae  innad  tribea,  iiaderlla- 
ainian  and  other  ehieftatm,in  the  later  period  of  Aa 
Punic  Wars,  lmvo  a  ti  rrit-  rial  mmi-o  to  the  Nuniidiau 
name ;  but  tho  primary  dij»tiuction,  which  we  have 
here  to  obaerve,  waa  between  tlie  eompantivdy  dvi- 
lizf-*!  triU'S  of  Zeiiptaiia  and  Byzacimn,  with  fixed 
abodes  and  agricultural  putauita,  whom  Polybiua 
ealb  LAyoM,  and  the  iVoamf  tribM  iriM  awraoBded 
them  on  the  K.,  the  S..  and  the  W. 

a.  'J'he  Libyans.  —  \\  ilh  the  former  the  Cartlia- 
ginians  were  of  course  brought  into  contact  fnxn 
their  first  settlement  on  the  tongue  of  land,  for  which 
tradition  assures  us  they  }Kud  a  tribute  to  the  Li- 
byans even  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  aon  of  Ily 
taspea  (Justin  zriiL  5).  But  e>uch  a  reUtion  could 
no  more  be  permanent  than  tho  treaties  of  white  men 
with  Atnerican  Itidian.s.  As  they  increa.Hed  in 
atrength,  the  Carthaginiana  not  only  ceaaed  to  ^ 
the  tribute,  but  reduced  the  Ubyans  to  entire  sub- 
jection. The  foniier  lorils  of  the  conntry.  driven 
back  from  the  caa»t  and  pent  up  in  the  iotehw, 
tilled  the  soil  ftr  the  profit  of  their  new  maatera, 
whether  as  tenants  or  ^till  as  nominal  ownen  WB 
know  not,  nor  does  it  matter,  for  all  that  ihftynuglit 
call  their  own  waa  hdd  at  the  mew  pleaauie  of  the 
sovereign  state.  They  were  Milject  to  the  caprice 
of  Carthaginian  olliceni,  and  to  any  exaction  of 
money  and  men  which  the  exigeudea  of  Carthage 
might  seem  to  demand.  Their  youth  formed  the 
only  regular  army  (as  distingui.shed  frojn  mca-eua- 
ries)  which  Carthage  poeaeaaed  ;  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  tlieir  taxation,  they  were  made,  in  the  fint  Punie 
War,  to  contribute  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of 
their  land,  while  thost^  of  them  who  inhabited  the 
cities  had  to  pay  twice  their  former  amount  of  tribute. 
No  nqiite  or  wnhainn  waa  givea  to  the  poor,  but 
thrir  pemons  wen  leised  in  debali  of  paijiMiit  Their 
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tincaainfss  rmiitr  this  hpAvy  yoke  is  «hown  hy  the 
Ardour  witli  which  they  joined  the  inerceuury  soldiers 
in  their  molt  from  Carthafre.    (Polylt.  L  79.) 

This  relation  is  continually  dwelt  upon,  not  only 
OS  the  main  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  but  as  a 
decided  proof  of  her  short-sifrhted  policy.  On  tliis 
piiiit  AniolJ  hiis  the  foUo^vinjj  excellent  remarks 
{Uutory  of  Home,  \i>].  i.  yy.  480.  foil.):  —  "The 
OMltWt  between  Cartha^^c  cxerci-sing  ab^ilute  do- 
Buniirn  over  her  African  subjects,  and  Koine  sur- 
nanded  hj  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies,  and  gradually 
CQDUntUlicating  more  widely  the  righta  of  citizcnsliip, 
«o  ae  to  change  alUanoe  into  nnion,  has  been  oAm 
Bodeedf  and  b  indeed  quite  rafBeient  to  aeooant  for 
the  issue  of  the  Tunic  Wars.  But  this  difference 
waa  owing  rather  to  tlie  good  fortune  of  Bome  and 
to  the  ill  fcrtvne  of  Carthage,  than  to  tl»  wiedem 
■ad  liberality  of  the  one  .■in<l  tlif  narro«  -niind«hicss 
of  the  other.  Home  was  jiiaced  in  the  midst  of 
peo|de  akin  to  henelf  both  in  mee  aad  language ; 
Cart!iai:c  wa<;  a  solitary  settlement  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  Cartlmginian  language  nearly  resembled  the 
Hebrew;  it  belonged  to  the  Seraitio  or  Aramaic 
faniilv.  Wlio  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to  what 
tamily  their  language  belonged,  are  among  the  must 
obacnre  qnesttona  of  ancient  hiittory. . .  But  whatever 
may  be  discovered  aa  to  the  African  subjects  of  Car- 
tilage, they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  mas- 
ters, even  if  tbej  were  originally  sprung  from  a 
kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  (peoples)  were 
not  likely  to  be  melted  together  into  one  state,  and 
thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and  sua- 

S'ctotts  relation  of  maaten  and  of  elavee^  niher  than 
that  ef  li^oir-citiMns  or  even  of  atHes.** 
b.  The  lAbypluintlcUmt.  —  I'x-.mJi  s  tlioo  pun? 
natiTe  Libyans,  another  race  grew  up  in  the  land 
noid  Oar^iage  (in  Zeugitana  and  perhaps  on  the 
coast  of  Byzacium),  from  the  mixture  nf  the  natives 
with  the  Phoenician  settlers,  or,  as  Movers  supposes, 
with  a  Canaanitkh  popoblian,  aUa  tai  nea  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  of  still  earlier  scttlcnie  .t  in  the 
country.  (Diod.  xx.  55;  Movers,  Utsch.  d.  J'hoeni- 
aier,  rcL  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  435—455,  <q».  Grote,  vol.  z. 
]lk54S.)  Of  these  half-caatc  people,  call wl  LiKv- 
phoenidans  (Atfv^tyucfs),  our  infonikatioii  is  but 
acaaly.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occu- 
piers and  cultivators  of  the  rich  Und  in  tlie  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city,  especially  in  tlie  valley  of 
the  Bagradas ;  whila  the  Libyans  in  the  S.,  towards 
the  lake  Triton,  remained  ao  fine  firaoi  Phoenician 
or  Punic  blood,  that  thegr  did  not  even  nndentand 
the  Phoenician  fauignage^  (Polvb.  iti.  33.)  Like 
all  half<astea,  howofcr,  the  Libyphoenic'ana  aeem 
to  lum  been  r^arded  with  snspicjon  aa  well  a>  fii- 
vour :  and  moans  were  devised  to  (li^J>ose  of  their 
growing  nambera  with  advantage  to  the  state  as 
well  aa  to  theottelTas,  by  sending  them  oat  aa  the 
mrttlers  of  distant  colonics,  in  Spain,  for  instance, 
and  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Straits. 
(Srymn.  195,  196.)  The  voyage  of  Hanno,  of 
which  we  still  possess  the  n'cin!,  li  id  for  its  object 
the  eetablitibmeut  of  30,0lH)  Libyphocnician  colonists 
on  the  hat^amedooaat  (HanM^/VryL  piljoamp. 

LmYPIIOKMCRS.) 

The  region  occupied  by  the  people  thus  describe<l, 
and  entirely  subject  to  Carthage,  never  extended 
farther  than  the  hike  of  Triton  on  tJic  S.,  nor  tliaii 
Ilip|jo  liegius  (if  so  far)  on  the  W.;  and  ihia  dis- 
trict may  therefiBn  ba  oonsidcred  as  the  territory  of 
Cartkagtf  JKWAj  ao  called,  the  mptoutis  of  the 
dty,  aaaChtailtiNQidtaj.  It  included  at  firrt  the 
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district  of  Zeupitana,  and  artcnvanls  P._v?ncinra  also, 
and  corresponded  veiy  nearly  to  the  present  Begencj 
of  Tmit.  (Reapeeting  the  pradee  bonndarin,  aia 
further  under  Afihca,  p.  68.)  Its  inhabitants  wen, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Cartnage  herself  and 
tlie  fltiher  Phoenician  colooiea,  the  native  Libyana 
who  were  not  nomads,  the  mixed  race  of  LibvjilK*- 
nlcians,  and  further,  the  people  of  colonial  bcitle- 
ments  which  the  Carthaginians  estaUiahed  fram 
time  to  time  on  the  lands  of  the  district,  a.s  a  ineana 
of  providing  for  her  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  the 
Libyan  cultivators  were  a.ssipned  witli  their  buida. 
(Aiiat.  iWft.  iL  8.  §  9,  vi.  3.  §  5.)  "  This  pro- 
vidoo  fcr  poor  dtizens  as  emigrants  (mainly  unulo- 
gous  to  the  Roman  colonies),  was  a  standing  feattira 
in  the  Carthaginian  political  qntam,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  obnatiQg  discontent  among  their 
town  jiopulation  at  Ii  ime,  and  of  kee]Mng  watcli  over 
their  dependencies  abroad."  (Grote,  BiO.  Grteet, 
voL  X.  p.  545.)  AO  these,  except  the  Phoeiddan 
citi'  s,  were  in  absolute  subjection  to  Carthage.  The 
mon  elluus  density  of  the  population  within  tiiese 
limitii  is  shown  by  the  etatement  that,  even  in  the 
last  period  of  her  decline,  just  before  the  third  Punic 
War,  when  she  had  been  stripped  of  all  her  potisea- 
dons  W.  of  the  Tusca  and  £.  of  the  Triton,  Cai^ 
thage  still  possessed  300  tnbatuy  dtiaa  in  I%a. 
(Strab.  xvii,  p.  833.) 

c  The  SonKula. — Beyond  these  limits,  along  the 
coast  to  the  £.  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Atlaii,  and  in  the  oa.<5e9  of  the  halt  ile^crt 
countr)'  behiml  the  sea-board,  from  the  Pillars  of 
Uercuks  and  the  W.  coast  to  the  frontier  of  Cy- 
rauica,  the  land  waa  possessed  (except  wh«%  Phoe- 
nician  and  Carthaginian  colonics  were  founde<|,  and 
even  in  each  cases  up  to  their  very  waUs)  by  the 
Mbraad  tribes,  whom  Carthai;e  mm  attempted  to 
subdue,  but  who  wen;  rally  kept,  by  money  and 
other  influences,  in  a  sort  of  nide  and  loose  alliance. 
They  were  servioa  to  Carthage-  hi  three  ways : 
they  furnislied  her  army  with  mercenary  soldiers, 
especuiiiy  witii  the  splendid  insular  cavaliy  of 
whose  expluita  we  read  w>  much  in  the  Pmrie  Wars: 
they  fiinm-d,  on  tli*-  V..,  a  bulw.ark  apainst  Cyn*ne: 
atul  lliey  tarried  on  the  important  land  tralbc  witll 
the  countries  on  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  which  was 
a  chief  source  of  Carthaginian  wealth.  Tlie  iMiunil 
tribes  of  tlie  country  between  the  Syrtcs  were  thu-e 
most  intimately  CQOiieetod  with  Carthage.  It  may 
be  added  that  Diodoms  expressly  divides  the  inhabit  • 
ante  of  Libya  (meaning  the  part  about  Carthage) 
into  f.mr  races,  namely,  the  Phoenicians  who  in- 
habited Carthage ;  the  Libyphoi  niciims,  of  whom  his 
account  is  unsatisfiictor}' ;  the  Libyans,  or  ancient 
u)li.ibitant.s,  who  still  (in  the  time  of  Agathocles) 
toiiiK  a  a  minority  of  the  popolation,  and  who  bore 
the  i^re.ateat  liatied  to  Ckranga  fat  the  sererity  of 
her  rule  ;  and  la.-tly  the  Xoinads,  wiio  inhabited  the 
great  extent  of  Libya,  as  far  as  the  deserts.  (Diod. 
XX.  55.) 

.').  Colonies  of  Carthaffe  in  A frica. —  It  is  evident 
that  the  rule  of  Carthage  over  tlie  settled  Libyans, 
and  her  intiueiicc  over  the  Komads,  would  have  been 
contine»l  within  the  limits  of  her  imme«liatc  neitrh- 
bourhowl,  but  for  the  system  of  colonization,  which 
gave  her  at  least  the  appearance  of  imjierial  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  N.  coast  of  Africa,  U'.  of  Cy  rc- 
naica.  The  original  purpose  of  her  colonies,  us  of 
every  other  part  of  her  proceadil^  WU  commercial; 
and  acconliugly,  with  the  exception  of  those  alnwly 
referred  to  as  astabliahed  in  har  immediate  territofj 
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for  her  poor  r!ti7.<>ns,  thry  were  all  on  or  nfar  the 
const.    The  rn<*^t  iiiipirtant  of  them  were  thoMC  on 
the  E.  ooMt  of  BvzAciuni,  and  along  the  ikOiM  from 
the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  Syrtis,  which  were  called 
pre-eminently  the  Kmi'oiiia  (to  'En^opua  or  'E^ 
vSpia,  I'olyb.  i.  82,  iii.  23;  Apjaan,  Pun.  72;  Liv. 
xxziv.  63),  mnd  which  were  so  niummns  as  to  gbn 
the  Cart bagioianfl  complete  cammerci  il  |»ir-.se«ki(iQ  of 
the  rqpon  of  the  Syrtiv,  tho  pn.pr  tftritorial  poft- 
■ession  of  which  wan  comparatively  wortiilees  fhnn 
the  physical  chiineter  of  the  nfrfon.   The  oolem'ee 
(in  t!i''  W.  p>rtii>ri  of  tli."  cnnst,  known  ,i.s  tli*»  Urlifs 
2klKTAuo.NiTAE  (oi  MtrayuviToi  Tr6\tts),  were  more 
tUnly  seattered:  their  immber  and  poHtions  are 
notired  tni'lcr  MAt'uprrANiA  and  Ni  Minr  \  Besides 
their  commea'ial  iinportance.  tli&se  (  nlonics  formed 
eo  many  pninte  of  oommand,  in  a  ^n>ntor  or  less  de- 
jtni'  .■tcf^inlin;^  to  their  strt-nj^tli  or  skill,  over  the 
nuniad  trilifa;  iht-y  eontributi-il  nmil  irly  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  mother  city,  and  bore  tilt-  rliicf  expense  of 
Iter  wan.  They  rnntributed  4(H)U  men  to  the  armies 
of  the  republic;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often 
neciled  aid  from  the  mother  tity  in  tlifir  contests 
with  the  nei;;hbonrins  barbarians.    Manv  i^  the 
ritiee  nn  this  const  were  colonies,  not  of  Garthn|;e, 
lint  of  IMiooiiiria,  ami  tlu-ir  .snlnni^sinn  to  Cjirtli.-ici.' 
ftceau  never  to  have  been  with  much  goud  will. 
None  of  them  eeem  to  have  had  a  territory  of  any 
considcnilile  extent.    Tlie  coloiiici  in  the  nei^'hbour- 
iMMid  ot  Cnrth.-ige  were  in  &trieter  buhjcction  to  her, 
«N  is  denoted  by  the  application  of  them  of  the  aig- 
iiirtcant  dn  -  k  trnn  -wt^HotKi^a,  the  i-olonies  in  t;ciie- 
rsl  iK-in;;  callivi  a'l  rSXfi^:  they  were  kepi  unforti- 
fieil,  and  ben«!  fell  an  e;i>y  prey  to  the  invader: 
Kecnliis  and  A .latliocles,  for  exainpli-,  whose  openv- 
(ioUKdid  not  extend  l-eyond  Zeii;,'it;ui;i,  nra  8uid  cjieh 
to  have  taken  ulmit  2U0  of  them;  mi  a  sinj^lo  dis- 
trict, that  on  the  1'usea,  is  mentioned  as  containing 
50  towns.  (Diod.  XX.  17;  Appian,  Pim.  3,  68.) 
6.  Kxtent  of  the  ('arthngiuum  Empirt:  in  A frica, 

—Thus,  at  II  period  little  subeequent  to  her  fint 
dii«tinrt  ip|M aranee  on  the  stace  of  reooided  history, 

C:irth.%'c'  |x>s>e;*M'd  an  iinix-ri  il  authority,  in  a  ltchNt 
lew  di^n^,  over  tlie  N.  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Pilfauv  of  Hercoles  to  the  bottom  of  the  Oraat  Syrtis, 
u  sfme  ni  koneil  l»y  I'olyhins  at  IG.OOO  stadia,  or 
1C<»  i;ei>;rraphical  miles.  (I'olyb.  iii.  39  ;  comp. 
ix-ylax.  pp.  51,  52:  oaa  ytypawrai  voAftr^ara  4) 
fuiTiipia  T»j  Aiffi'j;.  iirJ>  rrfi  SufiTiSoi  ttji  vap' 
'EoirtpiSas  m*X>"  'UpaxXtltei'  ffTrjAt^c  »V  AiSyt), 
mwna  iori  Ko^x^J^"*'"*'*'-)  •  '"t  power 

extended  over  her  colonies  en  t!if  Atlantic  coo-st  at 
lea»t  aa  far  as  the  end  of  the  Atlai>  ran;;e;  and  uu 
the  K.,  after  a  lon^  conte^«t  with  Cyrene,  the  only 
foreign  power  with  which  she  came  into  contact  in 
Africa,  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Grant  Syrtis,  at  a  period  so  early  that  the  tran.sac- 
tion  had  already  acquired  a  mythic  character  in 
the  age  of  Bntidottu.   [Aras  Pi9in^ioroRt'.M.] 

Bat  of  all  this  extensive  empire,  it  .-Iionld  !•<■  tare- 
fblly  remembered,  the  only  part  immediately  and 
entirely  eabfcct  to  the  domira'on  of  Carthagfe  was  the 

ti'rritory  Nvlii(  Ii  externicd  S.  of  the  rity  to  u  distance 
of  about  8U  geo;>;niphical  miles,  and  the  boundaries 
of  which  were  i^ntt  the  same  as  thoee  of  Zbvoi- 

twa;  aiul  tnrtluT  S.  the  strip  of  coavt  aloii^r  which 
lay  livz.vcn  M  ;uid  the  Khi'oiua.  These  two  dis- 
trieta  comprised  ncariy  all  the  reliahlo  resources  of 
the  state.  Their  fertile  j»l.iins  were  cultivated  to 
the  hi;;hcttt  pit*  h  uiHlcr  the  eyes  uf  the  noblc:>,  whu 
were  always  famous  for  thotr  devotion  tu  agricuUurr; 


!   and  they  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  oon  In- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  the  city. 

7.  EarUmt  Fortig*  Conquests.  —  Like  every 
other  great  oommercud  state,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  Carthage  found  tliat  her  maritime 
enterprise  led  her  on,  liy  an  inevitable  chain  of  cir- 
camstances,  to  eqgage  in  findgn  ooaqaoBts;  fir 
effecting  wliich  she  poeeeased  nsnrkable  opportimi- 
ties.  Surmuniled  by  coasts  and  isLimb,  which  af- 
forded an  ample  scope  for  her  ambition;  supplied 
with  annies  mm  her  Libyan  iulijecls  and  nomad 
merrenaries,  she  had  likewise  the  twlvnnt.iL'e  of  that 
systematic  traditional  policy,  which  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  iBPrernmente  composed  of  n  fcw  uMe  fi^ 
milies,  and  in  wlii*  li  the  vi-ry  stead fxstness  with 
which  the  end  l»  kept  in  view  is  a  motive  for  mode- 
ration in  its  porsuit.  The  end  waa  the  domhiion  of 
the  western  seas  f  ir  tl-.o  purtxtscs  of  her  commerr«; 
and  to  it  the  uiciuis  empioyed  were  adiuinibly 
adapted. 

Next  to  an  insuhur  position,  like  tliat  of  England, 
no  object  is  of  more  consequence  to  a  great  mAritime 
power  tlian  the  possession  of  islands  in  the  great 
highways  of  maritime  tntcrcoume;  afiigrdins,  as  they 
do,  stations  far  imr  fleets  and  ftetories,  cnt  off  from 
those  attacks  of  j^iwcrlul  nei<;li!H)ur.s.  and  tlu<<e  in- 
cursions of  vast  and  wariike  poupies,  to  which  oonti> 
nental  setdements  are  exposed.  SemiMe  of  this,  the 
Carthaginians  turned  tlu-;r  firs!  elVurts  at  con  quest 
upon  the  ishinds  of  the  W.  Meiiiterraueaa,  resisting 
the  temptation  pmented  by  Spain  to  cAet  terri* 
torlal  aL'Craiulisetneiit  on  a  much  larL'or  s<ale.  Of 
these  enterprises  a  very  brief  notice  wili  sutlice  here, 
further  details  belonghig  rather  to  the  articlea  on  the 

ri'spctive  countries. 

It  should  b»;  ol>fieni"e»l  that  these  expeditions  were 
naturally  attended  by  a  development  «f  the  military 
power  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  manifested  itself 
in  successful  wars  vnth  the  Africans  at  home;  ami 
also  that  they  hr  .:i-l.t  <  :irth;igc  int<)  collision  with 
fute^  powers,  uud  gradually  involTed  her  in  the 
wars  which  ended  in  Iwr  ruin. 

Of  the  earliest  of  these  conquests  we  possess  no 
otlier  information  than  the  brief  notices  in  Justin, 
according  to  whom  expeditkme  were  tudeitidccn 
both  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  about  the  first  half  of 
the  6th  century  B.C.,  under  a  general  whom  he 
calb  VAumVB  (whidi  is  simply  uie  Phoenician  for 
king'),  who  liad  also  jx-rfunn.-  !  ^reat  exploits  acainst 
the  Africans.  After  coju>iderai)le  succe.v«s  in  i>icily, 
^lakhus  transported  his  finrces  to  Siirdhita,  whtfo 
h''  sutlered  a  great  defeat,  an  1  was  in  corisejuencc 
iKiuished.  Ujjon  this  he  led  his  army  again.it  Car- 
thage, and  took  the  city,  but  made  a  moderate  use 
of  his  victory.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
was  accused  of  a  design  to  make  himself  king,  and 
W!is  put  to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
first  foreign  wars  of  Cartha^  are  associated  with 
the  first  attempt  to  orerthrow  her  oonstitntian. 
(Ju>tin.  xviii.  7.) 

The  enterprise  of  llalchus  was  resumed  with  more 
snooess,  in  tlie  hitter  half  of  tiie  eame  century,  by 
Mauo,  the  he.ad  of  a  family  to  wlmni  the  Cartl.a- 
giniuuH  were  iudcbted  at  the  same  time  fur  tlte  car- 
Ii*>st  organisation  of  their  miUtary  reeoorees,  and  the 
foundatiisii  of  their  foreign  empire.  (.Iiistin.  xviii.  7: 
I/uit:  [.l/«/.  Aw]  Afago,  impenUor  ruccfssit,  cnjm$ 
iiuliMlria  el  ufus  CurthayimmuAm,  et  imperii Jiite$, 
ct  brlliaifi  gloriae  ktwlts  cremmiU and  din  ctly 
after,  "  Mutfu,  .  .  .  cum  primus  omnium,  urdimUa 
dite^dkm  mititari,  imptrkm  Pomonm  amdi 
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diutejr)  His  sons.  ITasi'i;!  ivm  fin«l  TTAxnCAB, 
carried  oq  tb«  mm  both  in  £iardinia  and  in  AfHcti 
The  cmtiM  of  the  bttar  war  WM  Uw  mfiiMl  of  Car- 
tliiii;e  to  continue  Xhc  jcivaient  of  tribute  or  pround- 
reot  for  thoir  dtj;  but  tht)  AlHciM  were  itQocessful, 
KoA  tin  OMrtiMfdidaiNi  had  to  pofefaaM  peaoe.  In 
Sarclini.i  the  I'unic  Jirmri  wnrp  mnro  fortunate:  Ha*- 
drubal  fell  in  battle,  aft<T  holding  th<>  chirf  military 
is  |]m  lepabllc  {dictator)  eleven  tfants*, 
■ad  C^jojed  four  triuniplis.  lio  It-t^  romniami 
to  his  brother  Hamilmr,  who  nttcnvardti  fell  in 
Sicily,  B.a  480l  (Juirtin.  xix.  1.)  Kach  brotbcr 
Iftt  three  sons,  who  continued  to  lewi  the  armies  of 
the  Rtate,  and,  while  striving  to  extend  Iwr  fureifni 
poonoomifinil,  protected  her  nt  home  axrainst  the  No- 
inada,  and  oompclled  the  Africans  at  length  to  remit 
the  pmand-rmt  for  the  city.  Their  names  were 
IIiMiU'o,  Hanno,  anil  dist  i>,  t!i  ■  soiw  of  Ilamil- 
cmr;  and  Uakxuui^  UAdbuuoAU,  and  Saffbo^ 
the  lODB  of  RasdnihaL  The  detaib  of  thdr  aetkos 
are  not  n'litid  further;  :uhl  the  chn>noli>py  is  un- 
eenaio,  resting  ooijr  an  the  probable  tdeotiticatitot  of 
JusliBV  HamUnaf  with  the  celebnrted  commandef 
wls'i  f<  11  in  thf  Kattlo  of  Himera.  The  following 
were  tiie  earlieet  lurvign  oooqoests  of  the  Cartha- 
gfiiiiaiis:— > 

(1.)  Sitrrltnin  was  their  earliest  province.  It  bo- 
k>ii;:ed  to  theni  at  tbc  time  of  their  lirst  commercial 
treaty  with  Kome,  B.C.  509.  Its  capital,  CAit.\U8 
(^Ciufli'tn),  .m  l  Scirrwero  fonnde»l  l»y  them.  The 
i«>l.-ind  always  ninkf  *!  Jis  tiie  chief  iunon>;  their  foreiji^ 
poHMTAtons.  It  was  the  preat  emporium  for  tbeir 
tnfcie  with  W.  Eumpe,  and  the  chief  source  of  tbeir 
supply  of  corn,  next  to  tbeir  own  territory  in  Africa. 
There  is  reason  to  supjwf*  that  tlu-y  workevl  pold  and 
nlver  mines  in  the  inland,  and  that  thej  obtained  from 
H  precious  stones.  Tliry  pimrded  ul  teens  to  it 
with  the preatcsl  stric  tness.  The  litimans,  it  is  tnie, 
were  aUowod  to  sail  to  it  by  the  first  treaty,  under  cer- 
tain lestrictioDs;  bnt,b3rtM  seeood,  even  tins  filiated 
pwmissinn  «ns  u  ilhdrawn.  and  Stmlwi  (wii.  p.  802) 
moan  us  that  the  Carthaginians  sank  every  foreign 
•Up  wldeh  ventared  to  toodi  at  the  iskmd.  U  was 
occupied  by  a  ;:';irri-i->n.  clilcfly  of  mercenaries  ;  and 
was  garemfid,  like  the  other  foreign  possestsions  of 
Caitki^^  bjan  ofllcer  called  Boetharch  (/MAipxos)* 
that  is.  tlie  commander  of  the  atixiliarie.s  (mercena- 
ries) in  time  of  pare,  and  in  war  by  a  cKinmander 
(ffTpaTiry«J»),  specially  sent  out  from  Carthape. 
(l''>hb.  i.  79.)  As  the  Carthapinian  ]>ower  declined, 
their  pn«s«vsion  of  the  i«l.ind  was  frcijuently  endan- 
gered by  revolts  of  tlie  mcrrenaries,  and  at  length  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  liomans  a  little  after  the 
end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  B.c.  237.  [Sabwinia.] 

(2.)  Ct/rsiai  was  early  occnined,  as  Sardinia  also 
is  aaid  to  have  been,  bj  the  T/rrbeniauB ;  but  the 
Osrthaginians  also  obtained  a  footing  in  it  very  early ; 
and  the  union  of  tlie  two  fn-ojiles  to  resist  the  enter- 
prixes  of  other  foreign  settknt  led  to  tlie  first  recorded 
cofliakia  of  Carthage  with  a  Greelc  slate;  when  the 
OnnhinoJ  fl-n^t.s  nf  tin-  Trnln  tii.ms  .-Mid  ('arthapinians 
viaUed  to  the  rhocaeaus  ot'/Ueria  a  victory  so  dearly 
bonght  that  the  comqneroia  soon  afterwards  retired 
fro::i  tlu'  \<-]mh\,  n  r.  'j.^f).  [.^i.kima.]  The  jir.wer 
ot  the  two  occupantti  seems  to  have  lonp  l>e<ni  pretty 
evenly  balanced,  bat  that  of  Carthupe  at  lenpth  pre- 
vailed. In  B.C.  450,  Coniira  is  sp  ken  of  as  Ije- 
longing  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  but  in  the  Pnnic  Wars 
it  appears  as  aCartliapinian  province,  lil.r  Nirdinia, 
to^'i  tluT  with  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
l;unuui:>.  '1  his  poor,  rugged,  and  sterile  ijsknd  could 
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net.  however,  l>e  compare*!  to  S.irrlinia  in  point  Ofita 
value  to  its  possessors.  [Cuksica.3 

(3.)  Sicify,  as  we  liave  seen,  was  one  of  the  ftvt 

objei  t.s  of  the  military*  enterprise  of  Carthape.  Phoe- 
nician colonies  existed  at  an  early  period  on  all  its 
cflosts,  CBpecialljr  on  the  cemmanding  prowiontoriiSB  { 
but  many  of  tliem  succtimbed  to  the  steadily  adv.-in- 
cinp  pnver  ot  the  (Jref  k  colonies;  till  the  I'hoeniciana 
only  retained  their  f(K)tinp  on  !lie  W.  i-firiinn  of  the 
inland,  their  princijal  settlenu-nts  Uinp  Motya, 
PA.NORMfs,  tau^  SoutKiH.  As  tlic  power  of  Tyrw 
declined,  and  that  of  C.irthage  grew,  thflM  cokxiies, 
like  others  in  the  W.  Mediterranean,  came  nnder  the 
power  of  the  latter  (Thucyd.  vi.  2);  but  Carthage 
docs  not  seem  to  have  foniii!i>il  new  colonies  in  Sicily. 
She  appears  to  have  obtained  firbt  tliose  settlementa 
wldeh  were  neanst  to  her  (Thucyd.  L  c);  sod  th«ir 
proximity  to  her  resi)urc<>s  enahliil  her  to  keep  tln  tn 
from  &Iling  under  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  With 
this  firm  footing  to  the  island,  the  Carthaginiaaa  pro- 
ceeded to  foment  the  disseiisi  «t:s  .  f  the  Greek  cities 
till  they  were  prepared  to  venture  on  a  great  battle  for 
the  snpranarj.  They  had  already  been  engaged  in 
w.ar  with  Geh  n,  the  tynnt  of  SjniCtttiC,  a.s  we  leam 
from  Gelun's  speech  to  the  Greek  envoys,  who  soogbt 
aid  from  him  against  the  threatened  Persian  tnva- 
s^ion  (Herod,  vii.  ].')'<);  and,  when  they  snw  that 
that  invasion  was  alxiut  to  furnish  the  Gni»ks  of 
the  mother>cilvntry  with  full  occujAtion,  they  deter- 
mine<l  on  a  grand  effort  mrainst  the  Sicilian  colonics. 
An  occasion  wa*  fumi>hed  by  tlie  expnLsion  of  To- 
rillos,  tyrant  of  Uimera,  a  city  in  amity  with  Car- 
thage, by  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  the  ally  of  Syrn- 
cm<e,  abont  B.C.  481.  Terillus  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Carthapinians,  who  sent  over  to  I'anonnus  a  fle<  t 
of  3000  ship*  cf  war,  which  disembarked  300,000 
men  nnder  the  eomnand  of  Bandlcar,  b.c.  480. 
The  list  of  the  jx^ii  les  who  contributed  to  this  army, 
given  by  Uerodotu%  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  extent  of  the  empire  and  allianoes  of  Castbage 
at  this  epofh.  They  were  Plioitiician.';,  Lilnans, 
Iberians,  Ligyes  (Liguriaus  from  the  Gulfs  of  Ljfm 
and  Omamy,  Bmfm  (wUdi  Miebiihr  supposea  to 
mean  VoLsci),  Sanlinians,  :md  Corsicms.  Hamilcar 
laid  siege  to  HiinAra:  Gelon  advanced  to  raise  the 
siege;  and  a  battle  owned,  in  which  Hamilcar  was 
sLiin  and  his  army  waj*  utterly  defeated.  (Herftd.  vii. 
165—167;  l)i>«l.  xi.  21— 24.)  This  preat  battle 
of  iiimcra  was  foupht,  acconlinp  to  Ilertdotus,  00 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamts ;  acconlinp  to 
LHodorus,  on  that  of  Thermopylae.  The  discrepjuicy 
may  be  taken  ;i.s  a  proof  that  the  Greelcs,  ignorant 
of  the  exact  day  of  the  battle,  tried  to  improve  on  a 
coincidence  which  was  sufBcimtly  remarkable.  For 
Himeni,  no  k-ss  tluin  Sjilamis,  w.as  one  of  "  the  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  world;"  aiid  that  in  a  sense  of 
which  no  eontemporar}'  conld  fiwm  the  least  anti- 

'jijati  m.  ll;id  the  event  of  the  day  N'cn  difl't  rciit, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  obcitade  to  tho 
cataUishment  of  a  Carthl^rinian  empire  in  Sicily  and 
Italy.  wli;<  li  iiii.-ht  :i.Ka!i(  inl  hmt  all  tlie  ^Imres 
of  the  iMediterruiicJiu.  (.Se  a  similar  observation, 
with  reference  to  a  hiter  period,  in  Polyb.  v.  104.) 
But,  as  it  was,  the  CarthaL'inians  were  driven  back 
u|K,n  their  old  limit.s  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island, 
and  they  seem  to  have  rtl<:iiidaned,  for  a  time,  fur- 
ther  etfoils  there,  and  to  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  tl:e  complete  establishment  of  their  power 
hi  Africa,  and  to  the  extenstoo  Of  their  coknies 
in  the  \\  est  They  did  not  resunw  their  dongna 
on  Sidly  till  n.  o.  410,  and  from  that  time  the 
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ware  with  thn  Groe k  coloniea,  which  ara  Um  diief 
eventa  in  the  secuud  period  uf  the  Caitbai^iaii 
biliary,  fiiUj  oecaiiied  tbetr  andM  vntfl  Raim  had 

arqtiiml  strenjrth  to  eiif^age  in  that  contest  which 
deprived  CartLa^'c  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  at  last  of 
Imt  «wn  existence.  [SiciUA.] 

(4.)  77ie  Bnharic  and  smnUn"  Lihimh,  most  of 
wliK  h  liutl  been  coloiuzed  by  tlie  i'bi)fUiciuiis,  were 
all  occupied  bj  IIm  Carthaginiana  aa  etnporia  or 
factoriea.  [Bauarrs].  Among  the  amaller  isknds 
referred  to,  were  Melita  G%alo6  {Gozo),  and 

Cercina  (^Karkenah),  b«»ides  othen  of  less  importr- 
auee,  as,  (or  matfiple,  Lipaia.  (Foljb.  L  24.)  These 
idaads  affinded  naval  atations  of  importance,  and 
»ouie  of  tlii'!ii  furtii.-Iicii  valualilc  articles  ot*  produce, 
ilaita  was  made  the  seat  of  duuriahiug  manufactories, 
especially  of  fine  cloth.  In  fine,  we  are  distinctly 
tiil'l  l>y  r.ilybia.s  that  all  the  inlands  of  the  Western 
AleditemuHsan  belonged  to  Carthage  at  the  cum- 
menoemenk  ef  the  Poaie  Wan.  (Polyb.  L  10.) 

(5.)  Sihtin  was  loiiLT  an  object  of  peaceful  com- 
merce, ruther  than  uf  cunqueat,  to  the  Carthaginian:}. 
Pboeoician  aettlementa  had  eziated  on  its  chores 
from  ft  time  earlitT  than  history  reconls ;  and  to 
these  Cartlui^e  added  colonies  of  her  own  ;  but  her 
lelatiow  with  the  nativea  were  peaceful,  and  she  does 
not  appear  to  have  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  till  after  the  losa  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
But  around  her  colonies  and  marts  she  doubtless 
obtuoed  possesion  of  cunsiderable  tracts  of  land ; 
and  bence  I'oiybius  (I.e.)  icHb  iu  that  ^many  pirts 
of  Simiii "  lM-'l()iij;i'd  to  her  when  she  ciitcn-d  on  her 
contest  with  Rome.  The  Spaoi&h  mioea  were  a  must 
important  aonroe  of  wealth  to  the  republic. 

Of  the  genor.i!  (  h.inuter  of  the  rule  of  Car- 
thage over  her  toreigu  poMorioBl,  we  have  very 
little  InftrmalidD,  befond  tha  fiwt  that  tiie  oppres- 
sioti-s  of  tlieir  povpniors  dLnposed  tboni  rontiniuilly  to 
revolt.  In  tiiii>  re.-.pcct  their  Hufferings  seem  to  Imve 
been  fiur  kaa  than  those  of  the  K^iman  provinces; 
but  they  were  liki-wix'  honK.'  with  f-ir  less  patience 
at  the  liandn  uf  a  .stale  wlijM>e  autli  jhty  was  suatained 
Odj  by  a  mercenary  soldiery,  who  wan  theoUBhres 
in  a  condition  of  chronic  di^scontent. 

8.  Foreiffn  Colonies. — Beyond  the  linuts  of  the 
countriaa  or  diatiicta  of  which  Carthage  took  pos- 
aeeiiao,  she  eatabliahed  many.  ookimeB  on  distant 
shores,  to  serve  as  harbonn  for  her  ships,  marts  for 
her  coinnicrce,  and  outlets  for  her  surjiln.^  }>  .[julation. 
These  settlements  occupied  many  points  on  tiie  coasts 
of  the  W.  Ifediterrenean,  not  only  in  Africa,  the 
islanda,  and  Spain,  hut  also  in  (iaul  and  Li^uria 
(aea  abore);  and  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Uercnles 
they  extended  far  bou  N.  and  S.  along  the  shores 
of  Bnri)iK'  and  Africa,  and  into  boine  rf  the  Lslamls 
of  the  Athuitic.  Of  the  coionicsi  in  Africa  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  describuig  the  Carthaginian 
empire  in  that  coniinfiit.  K,sp?cial  interest  attaches 
to  those  foundeil  on  the  W.  c<>;t.st  of  Alrita  by  llanno, 
on  account  of  the  Greek  tr.in.slation  which  we  Ktill 
possess  of  the  narrati\c  nt'  vi.yaL'o,  wliich  he  sus- 
pended, on  hi.s  reliiru,  in  the  lciii}>lc  of  Ciim^w  at 
Carthage  (Hudson.  Gtographi  (Jraeci  Minores, 
vol.  i.  Oxon.  179b).  Simultaneously  witli  thi^i 
expedition,  another  was  sent  out  under  Himilco  to 
explore  the  we«tcni  .shores  of  Europe.  The  narrative 
of  this  voyage,  which  the  ancient  geqgrapherB  pos- 
sessed, has  been  lost  to  us ;  but  several  porticiilara 
of  it  are  i)reserved  in  tJie  Ora  Maritiina  of  Fcsliw 
Avienua,  and  some  of  the  chief  points  have  been 
Botiosd  under  AxLamiouii  M4Pfi  Of  the  col^m 
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which  ITiinilco,  like  Hanno,  doubtK'v"?  ylinted,  no 
trai-etj  liave  cume  down  to  us :  the  »upp<je>iUou  tliai 
they  reached  as  fitr  as  the  British  ishuids  can  nnthcr 
be  positively  acceptcil  nor  rejected  without  more 
evidence  than  wc  j«is.sej»s.  As  to  the  time  of  these 
two  ^reat  e.\|>ciiitions,  then  seems  good  reason  to 
bclicvp  that  tiieir  le-aders  were  the  Hanno  aiul  Hi- 
uiilco  who  are  mentioned  by  Jui>tin  (vid.  supra)  as 
sons  of  Hamilcar,  and  that  the  dirta  ii  tlwrme 
about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  B.  c. 

9.  Relations  to  Foreign  Staies. — The  pomts  of 
connection  or  collision  betwet-u  Cartha::c  and  other 
states  during  this  fint  feriod,  though  few,  are  very 
interesting. 

(1.)  Grtfks.  —  The  sea-fi;:ht  with  the  Phoc.omn? 
off  the  coasts  of  Corsica,  and  her  wan  with  the 
Gradn  of  Sicily,  hare  already  been  ootieed. 

(2.)  Persians.  —  The  time  of  her  great  enterprise 
in  Sicily  coincided  so  remarkably  with  the  atUcka 
of  Per^  npea  Grseoe,  as  to  oaass  ssma  of  the 
••uicient  writers  to  a-scribc  it  to  an  tmderstandin^ 
with  the  Persian  kings.  Justio  (xix.  1 )  tells  of  aa 
einbojisy,  which  Darius  I.  sent  to  the  Carthaginian9, 
in  the  assunijitioii  of  that  supreme  authority  which 
he  wiis  at  the  game  time  claiaiipg  over  Greece, 
requiring  them  to  discontinne  the  oflering  of  homaa 
sacrifices  and  the  practice  of  burymg  their  dead 
instead  of  burning  them,  and  also  demanding  aid  in 
hi.s  war  tigainst  the  Greeks.  The  wars  of  Carthage 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  foinished  hsr  with  a 
reason,  or  pretext,  for  nfbdnf  the  dcaind  ndUtaiy 
aid ;  hut,  not  to  offend  the  king,  she  readily  com- 
plied with  his  other  requests.  (The  weU-aacotained 
inaeenraey  of  this  last  statement  is  aa  enmple  of 
the  care  n-juired  in  following  the  authority  of 
Justin.)  Tjio  Persian  chum  of  supremacy  over 
Carthage,  as  a  oohaqr  of  T>re,  is  em  yvrj  Kkdy  to 
have  In-en  made  ;  and  Kphorus  represents  the  Phoe- 
nicians as  united  with  the  Persians  in  another  em- 
bassy which  Xerxes  sent  to  the  Carthaginians,  to 
induce  them  to  fit  out  a  great  fleet  against  the 
Ga-eks  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  so  to  dibble  Lhoe« 
colonics  from  affording  to  the  mother^ooantij  that 
aid  which  she  was  at  the  same  time  seeking  at 
tlie  hands  of  Gelon.  (Kplior.  ap.  SchoL  Find.  J)/Ut, 
i.  146,  Fir.  Ill,  ed.  Didot;  Diod.  xi.  1,  8,  20.) 
Doabts  are  raised  respecting  the  whole  transactioa 
by  the  silence  of  Herodotus ;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
would  seem  that  a  direct  request  from  Persia  waa 
not  needed  to  induce  the  Carthaginians  to  seiie  the 
opportunity  of  pushing  her  sehcnm  in  Sidlj  when 
the  Gnxk  colonies  could  receive  no  aid  ^m  tl>c 
mother>country.  That  the  jSml  wars  did  not  originate 
in  the  agreement  with  Xenes  is  dear  from  the  nn> 
nitive  of  .Ju.stin,  aJid  frmii  the  allusion  made  by 
GeloQ,  iu  his  reply  to  the  Greek  ambasiiadora,  to  a 
war  in  which  be  had  afafsady  been  engaged  edth 

Ca;il-..i fllcr.«l.  vii.  l.'iS).  The  \vir  thus  alluded 
to  wuiiiil  .socm  lo  be  the  "grave  btUtim"  (Justin, 
xix.  1),  iu  which  the  Gredc  cities  made  a  oidtod 
api^Iicatinn  f>r  assistant'  to  the  S{iart;uis  ;  but  wo 
have  no  intonnation  of  any  coIUmuq  from  this  cau^e 
between  Carth.ige  and  Sparta. 

(y.)  i'yrene. —  Another  Greci.vi  st.ate,  Cyrme, 
was  the  only  civili/,ed  neighliour  of  Carthage  in 
Africa;  but  they  were  almost  M-panited  natondfy 
by  the  deserts  which  come  down  to  the  sea-ooasfc 
between  the  Syrtes;  and  the  only  oollbion  betwvon 
them  was  the  obNCure  and  petty  war  which  led  to 
the  settlement  of  their  finootier  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Gnat  i>yrii:>.   [Abas  PmiiAraioBvii.] 
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(4.)  Effypt  owf  EAhpia.  —  The  vdalkiM  of 

Cartliagt?  with  Erj'pt  and  Ethiopia  were  entirely 
coromenaal,  and  chiefly  indirect,  as  will  be  seen 
pmwtijr.  But  that  mwh  was  known  of  Cartbaii^e 
in  Epj'pt  may  be  inferrol  from  the  incidental  notices 
of  Ilcrtxlotiis,  who  no  doubt  obtaitieJ  h'n  information 
from  Cartliapnians  In  Egypt. 

(.*>.)  Ti/rrhf  uiam.  —  (>n  the  side  of  Europe, 
Carthage  luul  rclationii  with  other  peoples  besides 
the  Greeks.  The  Tyrrhenians  appear  as  her  nllie^i 
ia  Conica;  aod  Aristotle  alludes  incidentally  to 
well-known  treaties  between  the  two  peoples.  These 
tn<3ties  evidently  arose  out  of  the  common  interests 
of  the  two  great  maritime  powen  of  tbe  W.  Hedi- 
temoHm,  and  abo  ftom  tlw  deeTTO  ef  Gaitfaagc  to 
protect  ber>elf  by  treaties  airiinst  the  pimtical 
habits  of  the  Tyrrhenians.  (AriAtuU  PolU.  iii.  5.  §§ 
10>  1 1,  where  m  thrsefeld  deecripUoiD  deserves  atten- 
tion: cvy^Ktu  xtp\  rwv  (Irrayuyluoty  Kcd  <rinSo\a 
Vi|p)  row  ft^  iSucuv  Ksd  ypapai  mpl  auftfiaxias). 

(6.)  Roma. — /%«l7V«a^. — Somewhat  similar 
to  thp,«e  conventions  was  the  trenty  which  furnishes 
the  fi^^t  instance  of  any  nlntiuus  between  Ittniie 
and  Caahace.  Thin  celebrated  document  is  pre- 
aervi^i  liy  I'  llyMus  (iii.  22).  who  tells  us  that  it 
was  nuue  in  the  cuii>uL-liip  uf  L.  Junius  lirutus 
and  M.  Horatios,  the  first  consuls  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  and  28  years  before  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  509.  It  was 
still  preser\'ed,  iiKscribed  on  tablets  of  bronze,  amonj; 
the  archives  of  the  aediks  iu  the  temple  of  Jove 
in  the  Capitol  (e.  26),  bnt  Ita  dd  Tiatfai  Uiom  was, 
in  .viuic  |«i.xsa;^es,  hardly  inte]li::ilile  to  the  most 
loaroed  autiqoarians.  Its  subetauce  is  as  follows:— > 
That  there  shall  he  friendship  betwen  tiie  Ronam 
and  their  allies,  and  the  Carthapnians  and  their  al- 
lies, on  these  conditioas :  tiie  Komaiis  and  their  allies 
are  restricted  from  sdfing  beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  W.  or 
S.  of  )  the  Fair  Promontory  (t6  KoXhv  i^oofT^ptoi'), 
which  seems  here  to  indicate  the  Slercurii  Pr., 
C  Bom,  the  E.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthaire, 
rather  than,  as  ekcwhere  in  Polyhias,  ApoUinis  Pr.. 
C.  Farina,  its  W.  headland,  the  object  of  this 
restriction  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Polybius,  to  keep 
Ibwigneni  from  a  ahare  in  the  tnule  of  the  colonies 
on  the  eoiit  of  Byzadtun  and  the  Emporia  on  the 
Lesser  Syrtis :  if  forced  i  tn  the  forbidden  seas 
bj  weather  or  war,  thejr  are  neither  to  buy  nor  take 
mnytbim;  except  necessariee  ibr  refitting  the  ship, 
and  oflerini;  sacrifice,  and  thi-y  must  depart  within 
five  dkys:  bat  they  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Car- 
th^  hcneif,  and  the  part  of  Aftiea  immediately 
ailjarcnt  (at  kns*  this  seems  to  be  the  nicaniiiL-). 
with  Sardinia,  and  with  the  part  of  Sicily  pu^y- 
•essed  by  Carthage,  nodar  oertidn  conditions, 
the  object  of  which  was  as  much  to  give  addi- 
tional secnrity  to  such  commerce,  as  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  it,  namely,  tlte  goods  most  be  sold 
by  public  auction,  and  then  tbo  public  faith  was 
jil<il;:ed  to  the  foreigner  for  his  payment:  on  the 
other  liand,  the  Cartluiginians  are  liunnd  to  refrain 
from  injoring  the  cities  of  Anlea,  Antium,  Lauren - 
torn  (or  more  probably  Aricia),  Circeii,  and  Ter- 
nu-ina,  or  any  other  Latin  cities  which  were  subject 
to  the  Bomans,  aod  not  to  meddle  with  (».  e.  not  to 
make  their  own)  the  citice  whidi  were  not  under 
the  IJnm  in  <Iominion,  but  if  tlicy  .vl>  ill  I  ^vc  t  iken 
any  of  the  latter,  they  are  to  restore  such  uiiit\jural 
to  the  Romans:  they  ars  to  baiM  no  fort  en  the 
Latin  territory,  nor,  if  they  should  lan<l  there  in 
arms,  to  remain  a  single  night.    This  treaty  clearly 
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indleatee  Hie  nspeetive  domhdona,  and  the  Tvlatire 

por^itinns  of  the  two  states  at  the  end  of  the  .sixth 
century  b.c.;  for  it  is  ridicotous  to  suppose  that  it 
was  dcaigned  to  antiripBte  relatiom  wlrieh  might 
'  occur  at  f^ome  future  tini",  ami  not  to  settle  ques- 
tions which  had  actually  arisen.  Kome,  at  the 
hei^'ht  of  the  pnaperi^  wliidi  ahe  attained  in  the 
regnl  jx-riod,  and  in  possession  of  tlie  d  iff  citica 
on  the  Latin  coa.st,  even  beyond  the  later  limits  of 
Latium,  is  lx>ginning  to  extend  hv  commerce  over 
the  W.  parts  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  Carthago 
is  pushing  hers  to  the  very  cmtsts  of  Jjitinm,  and 
is  slso  carrying  on  niilitnry  o[«  nitions  there  for  its 
definioe.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  Polybioa 
obaMrves  (c.  23),  that  the  treaty  is  wholly  rilmt 
respi'cting  the  parts  of  Italy  l-cycml  the  Human 
territoij:  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Greeks  are  not 
referred  to,  nnteas  tacitly  as  amonf^  the  enemies 
ngatael  wheae  interference  with  their  commerce  the 
Carthaginians  may  have  to  conduct  miiitaiy  opera- 
tions. With  the  Tyrrhenians  we  have  seen  that 
the  Carthaginians  dealt,  as  with  Rome,  by  sei«n»te 
treaties,  ns  the  oeoi-sion  arose:  of  their  relations 
with  Magna  Graecia  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
history  is  almost  silent;  but  we  may  fairly  con- 
jecture tliat  any  serions  efibrts  of  commerce  or  con- 
quest in  that  quarter  were  fOiitfmti  mtU  Siciljr 
i^ould  be  made  their  own. 

The  genaineDSBi  of  the  first  treaty  with  Rome 
has  been  dispntp<l  on  the  very  ground  w  hich  affords 
its  strongest  confirmation;  the  position,  namely,  to 
wUdi  it  represents  Borne  as  having  already  attained 
at  this  early  pcriM  of  her  histoiy.  The  cnly  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  mis-statSDMiBtB  of  the  iioman 
aaaaMta,  wharefbaed  to  adowwledge  the  depression 
which  Rome  suffered  as  the  first  consequence  of  tho 
revolution  which  made  her  a  republic;  and  from 
which  she  was  so  long  in  recovering.  (Niebuhr, 
History  of  Kimf,  voL  i.  pp.  53.T,  foil.)  Aceonl- 
ingly,  when,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  b.  c.  348, 
the  Roman  republic  was  sufficiently  recovered  from 
its  long  straggle  for  existence,  to  have  a  foreign  com- 
merce worth  the  protection  of  a  second  treaty  with 
Carthage,  we  find,  amidst  a  general  similarity  to  the 
piofisiana  of  tiie  fint  tnaty,  this  important  diiisrenoe, 
that  tta  Romans  are  exdoded  fnm  Sardinia  and 
Libya  a.s  riL'iiily  fr.  m  the  .<r:i^  lu'vond  the  Fair  Pro- 
montory, with  tbo  ezceptioD  that  their  traders  maj 
expose  their  goods  fbr  sale  at  CSarthage;  and  the  same 
privili  !.'<•  is  prantod  to  the  Carthaginians  at  Pi  nie. 

The  date  assigned  to  this  treaty  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Uvy  (vtt.  87),  who  only  jut  nAn  to  it 
Pclyl  ins,  who  recitCM  it  in  full  (iii,  24),  does  not 
mention  its  d^ite.  Several  of  the  best  critics  hesi- 
tate to  a-ssume  the  identity  of  the  treaty  in  Polybioa 
with  that  n  fern  d  to  by  Livy,  (Imte  (vol,  x.  p. 
.541)  supposes  Uial  the  former  was  maile  some w hero 
between  480—410  B>  e.,  ddefly  en  the  ground  that 
it  "argnea  a  CMiiparative  superiority  of  Carthage 
to  Rome,  which  would  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  b,  c,  than  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  foartb."  Niebobr  (vol.  iii.  p.  87X 
on  the  other  hand,  thHike  that  Po^blna  was  not 
ai  i|u;iinted  with  the  tran.Mu  tion  mentioned  by  Livy, 
and  that  tiie  treaty  which  be  speaks  of  as  the 
second,  was  the  one  ef  the  year  447,  b.  o.  806. 
It  is  seldom  fair  to  play  off  great  anthorities  again^t 
each  other;  but  it  may  be  done  in  this  case,  for 
there  is  really  no  good  gremid  fat  dkmbting  that 
l.xyy  and  Polybios  each  meant  by  the  sixxmd  treaty 
that  which  really  was  the  second  and  the  same. 
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Tliis  SfCov!  Treaty  between  linmr  and  Carthage 
IkI'HI'^.s  rliiniiol(ii:ic.illj-  to  the  sccuud  period  of  Car- 
th.iL'iniaa  lii-tory ;  but  the  nfttonl  oonnection  of 
the  fvcnts  dciiwuuls  the  notico  at  one  view  of  the  i 
relutioiu  between  the  »t;itcs,  from  the  beginning,  to 
their  qtuurcl  about  Sicilian  affairs.  Livj,  with  his 
unnal  partialitj,  represents  the  Carthaginians  as 
M-ndih;;  atiiba.«sadors  to  Rome,  to  me  for  this 
alli^mcc.  Kut  wc  know  that  Carthage  was  niistreaa 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  seas,  aloDK  the  ooaata  <£  Italy 
(IKod.  zvi.  66)$  and  that  the  ooeeti  of  Latitini 
were  iiisultt'd  Mid  plundered  by  a  Gretk  flott 
Against  such  inndera,  Miebohr  sappoees,  the  Bo- 
mans  Mmjrbt  protoetien  from  the  Kreat  maritime 
power  iif  Cartluipe  (Xit  hnhr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  85 — 87); 
and  tbcy  would  readily  uunM>nt  to  renounce  a  coin- 
meroB,  which  th^  had  already  lost,  with  Savdioia 
and  Afiica,  lot  Um  aaka  «f  aaftty  en  their  own 
eoaAts. 

The  amicable  relations  between  the  two  republics, 
and  tlie  concord  of  tln  ir  views  n^|)o<  tinf;  Italy,  art' 
further  attested  by  the  cuii;,'nitiilu!iotis  whii.ii  the 
Cartba;^iuiana  sent  to  lioine,  on  the  coneluiiion  of  the 
first  Sainnite  War  (u.c.  342),  with  the  present  of  a 
gold  crown  of  25  pourals'  weight  for  the  shrine  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  And  again, 
in  B.C.  306»  the  ancient  treaty  between  Kowe  and 
CuiiHarngfi  was  renewed  (or  the  third  tJme,  with  a 
frmh  ofierinj;  df  ri>  h  presents.    (I.iv.  ix.  4M.) 

But  sach  friendships  between  ambitious  n-publlcs 
necessarily  involve  jealoOiies,  tha  rare  pre&a^e  of 
alienation,  quarrel,  and  inteniedne  war;  aii<l  botii 
tlio  friendship  and  the  jealoiuiy  are  further  shown  in 
the  liisborf  of  the  more  intimate  alliance  which  was 
fanned  by  Rome  and  Cartlia[!e  in  view  of  a  common 
daqfSer.  Kach  .state  had  evidently  come  to  ri'gard 
Qndan  Tl.dy  iw  its  future  i>ri/.e,  when  the  aid 
liroQf^ht  by  I'yrrlins  to  tli.'  T  inuitines  rai-swl  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  desi;;iis,  wliich  they  at  once  united  to 
remove,  with  a  cordiality  precisely  mca.sured  and 
limited  by  the  interests  vX  each.  Carthage  had 
doubtless  viewed  the  pro«rnss  of  the  Itoman  arms  in 
S.  Italy  with  feelings  which  her  own  pixsiiiin  in 
Sicily  compelled  her  to  disbemble;  and  Ecnne,  on  her 
part,  showed  no  ^poeitton  to  seelc  aid  firom  Gar- 
thafre,  till  the  war  with  I'yrrlnis  became  very  crili<  al. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  b.c.  279,  liome  and 
Garthace  condnded  a  ckm  defensive  alHanee,  whieh 
Livy  {/''pit.  xiil.)  cxprr.ssly  calls  the  fourth,  and 
Folybius  (iii.  25)  the  Uut,  treaty  bctw«*en  the  two 
republics.  The  provisions  of  the  former  treaties 
were  rriiewe<l.  with  additional  arlicl'  s.  \v!:irh,  with 
the  evi  :it.s  that  ensued,  we  give  in  >iRbulir"i.  wnnls 
(vol.  iii.  p.  ')()6):— *'  It  was  pr-iviilcd,  that  neitiuT 
sh'iiilil  make  a  tn-aty  of  friendship  with  I'yrrhus 
wuhoui  tlie  acLei>sion  of  tile  other,  in  order  tluit  if 
ho  attacked  the  latter,  the  former  might  still  have 
tlie  right  of  sending  succourk  The  aiuulianes  were 
to  bo  paid  by  the  state,  which  shonld  send  them ; 
the  hhips  to  convey  them  t"  and  fro  were  to  be  given 

by  Carthage.  The  latter  was  also  to  adbrd  assist- 
ance vrith  ships  of  war,  in  rase  of  need;  batthoma- 

liiH-s  were  not  to  be  coinixllrd  t  >  land  against  their 
will.  This  clause  in  '  case  uf  need  '  Carthage, 
wHh  the  wish  of  oompellhifr  Pynhos  to  ratom  to 
K-  ir  1  ,  may  probably  have  uiteqjreled  in  such  a 
Way  tliat,  witliuut  waiting  fur  a  stiuimoiu  from  Kome, 
a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  t^alley^  under  Uago 
cait  anc  hor  ne:ir  O.stia,  at  the  disjHi&U  uf  the  senate. 
It  was  dibuiiaticd  witli  tiiauks  without  being  used, 
jrabaUy  boGaoaa  Bime  did  not  Wish  tha  PoanlMa  to 
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carry  off  the  population  and  we.dth  of  Italian  towns, 
or  because  it  fcired  le&t  they  should  e^tablLsh  them- 
selves in  Italy.  There  was  no  need  of  their  a^MSt- 
ance.  The  Ptiric  mimiml  now  went  to  Tyrrhns  as 
a  neutral  and  un.sue<«iisful  mediator  of  peace,  ah 
the  ktter  was  already  known  to  have  dircetod  hia 
thoughts  to  Sicily.  (Justin,  zviii.  2.)"  The  events 
which  followed  the  transference  of  the  war  to  lh»t 
country  belong  to  the  lii.story  of  the  CarthaginL-in 
affium  in  Sk^^;  bat  they  may  be  diami.ited  here, 
partly  beeaose  they  led  to  no  permanent  result,  and 
I'.i'-tly  liecnuse  their  propri',s.s  fur^i^lll^s  anntl:.T  |.ro«jf 
of  the  deeply  rooted  jeakiusy  which  now  existeU  be- 
tween Bomo  and  OarthagBa  Fyirhua  spent  Ihioa 
years  in  Sicily,  n.  r.  278 — 276,  attemjrtinr;  to  du 
his  part  to  fiUfil  the  bright  prospects  held  out  by 
the  Gneka  who  had  called  him  thither,  of  a  Greek 
kinf^dorn  over  which  he  was  to  rule  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Carthapinians.  The  fsuthlef^nes-s  of 
the  Greeks  to  their  promises  and  their  interesta 
alone  sfwiled  the  .scheme  ;  and,  after  wa.stii)p  his 
edbrts  on  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Lilybacmn,  he 
abandoned  the  onterprize  in  disgust.  Daring  thean 
three  yean  Rome  was  steadily  punoing  her  own  in- 
terests in  Italy,  by  snbduing  the  states  which  had 
aided  Pyrrhus,  and  (.'artlui^e  was  left  to  fight  her 
own  battle  in  Sicily.  "  That  there  prevailed  a  deeply 
(bunded  tnistnut  between  the  two  republics,"  saya 
Niebiitir  (viij.  iii.  p.  511),  "is  clear  ev<n  from  the 
fact,  that  Koman  auxiliaries  were  either  not  de- 
manded, or  efae  were  not  ^ven  §ot  tliedefimeaof  tha 
I'miie  province:  thonr;li  CartliaL'e,  it  is  tmi,  nisod 
soldiers  in  Italy."    (Zouanu,  viii.  5.) 

FVom  VMNT  of  the  rektions  of  the  two  repnb- 
lie--*,  durinj^  their  sLate  of  amity,  it  is  imjwssible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  tact,  remarked  by  Xiebuhr 
elsewhere,  how  the  Order  in  which  Rome  was  called 
to  iliai  witli  her  successive  enemies  contributed  to 
fulfil  tlie  dt-aiijiti.s  of  providence  for  her  advancemejit 
to  universal  empire,  and  how  different  would  have 
Ikvji  her  fate,  and  tliat  of  Carthage,  aiul  of  the  world, 
had  Carthage  deserted  her  during  her  struggles  with 
the  Etruscans  and  other  peopha  of  Itofy,  With  tha 
Gauls,  and  with  Fyirhna. 

(7.)  i4lAeiie.—> There  was  anotiier  fbreign  power, 
witli  whom  Carthajje  never  c.inn*  actually  in  lou- 
tact,  but  whom  nevertheless  she  watched  with  deep 
interest  and  anxiety  (Thucyd.  vi.  34),  and  whoaa 
fi>rtnne.s  h.ul  no  sm.'dl  influenre  on  her  0"ti.  H.ul 
tliu  Atheuiau  expedition  to  Sicily  been  successful,  a 
conflict  most  bafo  anined  with  Caithaga;  Dnt  dw 
was  relieved  firom  this  danger,  and  left  the  more  free 
to  pursue  her  own  designs  in  Sicily  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  tliat  iO-fiited  annament,  B.C.  411. 

10.  SiDnpuiry.  —  Stu  li  "  as  the  growth  of  the 
Cart]ia;,'ini.ui  empire,  iu)d  sut  h  her  relati<ms  to  foreign 
states,  during  a  time  partly  extcndiu};  into  the  second 
|ieriod  of  herhistoty,  though  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
tirst.  To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  her  pwitiun  at  the 
great  historical  ejxx;h  marked  by  the  renewal  of  her 
wars  with  the  Gieeke  of  Sicily; — lnJ/rieaA»  IumI 
subdned  the  Libyans  Immediately  found  tlie  dty; 

foruied  relations  with  the  Nomads,  whieh  enabled 
her  to  purchase  their  aervices  as  mercenaries  in  her 
wars,  and  carrion  Ibr  h»  hdand  oommeree;  planted 

agricultiimt  colonics  in  the  fertile  di.stri(  ts  al«)Ut  the 
eity,  and  others,  botii  cominercial  and  ognculturai, 
along  the  coasts  of  Byzacinm  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
juid  even  tn  the  Creat  Syrtis,  so  far  as  the  physical 
clianicter  ot  ttie  district  peniiittcd;  as  well  as  on  the 
W.  portiai  of  the  N.  eoaat,  to  tin  RUan  of  Bv- 
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cnlat.  Btfjroivl  {h<^  limits  sin-  lii>lil  possession  of 
fiMrdink,  Condca  (at  Icaiit  in  part),  thf  W.  put  of 
Sieaj,  and  an  the  idaads  of  tlM  W.  M«ditemuMant 

•od  her  r.ilonii's  extpmlnl  aloni,'  tin-  Mfditerr;ui<';in 
OMSta  of  Iberia  aod  Ligiuia,  and  beyond  the  Fillare 
Cur  tmraidt  Um  Equator  on  tiw  ow  aido,  and  the 
Arctic  rei,'if>ns  on  th<»  othor.  Towanis  her  mother 
city  bhc  cuiuinucd  to  acknowleilge  the  filial  duties 
of  a  coiony:  witli  her  nearest  neighbour,  Gyrene,  she 
h.-vl  ^cttlt'(l  a  disputrtl  Iwundary  line:  slie  had  met 
the  (jrc«kh  in  a  a«a-fight  off  Corcyra ;  and  had  re- 
tindfraniabrirf aknigglBwiththem  in  Si(  ily.  which 
■be  was  about  to  renew,  af\or  an  internal  uf  70  years 
apmt  in  hnproring  her  n-»ourccs;  ohe  had  avoided 
the  doabk  dan^'crs  of  Persian  ailianoe  and  resent- 
nwDt,  aod  bad  seen  the  naval  force  of  her  most  for- 
midable riral  for  the  emprc  of  the  neas  destroyed  in 
the  Syr.icii.s;in  expedition:  in  the  Tyrrhenian  seas 
•b«  bad  protected  bar  o«m  oanuMne  bj  tnatiaa  with 
tfaa  ItaBao  stalCR,  one  of  wWeb  hud  tbe  fbfindatkin  of 
M  inlercours.'  lii-^tinrd  to  end  in  hiT  dcstniction. 

To  complete  the  reriew  of  this  first  period  of  her 
bklofy,  it  ia  neeewary  to  tam  to  ber  iirtenial  eon- 
dition  and  res^iurces.  On  this  subject,  aa  well  as  in 
the  preceding  account  of  her  empire,  it  well  to 
bear  in  mtna  tba  remark  of  Orate,  that  all  "  oar 
jx)->itive  informnti'in,  sr.mty  as  it  is,  atxmt  Cartliape 
and  her  institutioiiH,  relates  to  tiie  luurth,  third,  and 
Memd  cantariei  b.  c;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  joaliiy 
presumptive  conrlasion.-i  aa  to  tlie  fifth  centurj'  n c,  ' 
aapecially  in  reference  to  the  genenil  tiysteni  pur 
•ued."    (IJut.  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  542.) 

1 1 .  Political  Constitution.  —  Our  infomwtion  on 
this  subject  is  of  the  moett  tantalizing  kind;  just 
enough  to  abow  us  how  interesting  is  the  problem, 
wbicb  we  bava  no  aoAciaat  materiala  to  aolve.  The 
brfaf  aeeai&kof  Ariatod^  and  tiieinddental  notices  of 
roIyliu»(tmacially  vi.51,  et  seq.),  and  other  writers, 
an  verf  daborately  discussed  by  Heerea  (^riom 
JVafjMu;vQl.  t.chap.3),  and  Kloge  (AritltMadtrht' 
litia  Carthii^;i)ti'  ft.si'nm.\\'rA\l>].  \  ^'2i) .  \\hi>>o  iliss^  r- 
tations  the  iouuirer  should  study,  witii  Urote's  cau- 
tioB  that  **  dMfr  materiala  do  nol  anabla  tbem  to  reach 
any  rcrtainfy."  As  a  summary  of  the  Kuliject,  it 
wouU  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  improve  ou  tlie  coo- 
deniid  account  of  Grote  (voL  z.  pp.  548,  foil.):  — 
**Beapectins;  the  ]..li!iral  rf institution  of  Carthaije.the 
fertfi  kn<jwn  arc  t<*u  tew,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable 
Va  to  comprehend  its  real  working  The  magiatrates 
most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were,  the 
two  Kings  or  Suftetcs,  who  presided  over  tJie  Seimtc. 
There  were  in  like  manner  two  Soffetes  in  Giuleh, 
and  each  of  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  (Li v. 
urm.  37).**  The  name  of  these  Suffetes  is  pro- 
bably idiiitical  with  the  llebn-w  Sht>j\lim,  i.  c. 
Judgm.  "  Thev  aeem  to  have  been  renewed  an- 
nnallr,  though  how  far  the  same  persona  wore  re- 

<li;:;''il<'  or  ;M!;i:i!!y  ro-tjujsen,  we  do  n^t  kiiow;  but 
they  were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  princiual 
fiunifies  er  Gentes.  Then  is  reason  for  believing 
that  the  penuine  Carthaginian  citizens  were  dis- 
tributed into  three  tril)c»,  tliirty  curiae,  and  three 
himdnd  fntaa,— aomethini;  bi  tbo  maanar  of  the 
Roman  mlnrians.  From  these  gentes  emanated  a 
heiiate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again  w.as 
funned  a  amaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty 
prifu-ipet  rej»res«Titing  the  cwritu  (Movers,  die  J'ho- 
Huitr,  voL  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  48a — 41*9);  sometimes  a 
•tiU  amalkr  of  only  tcti  princ%j)*:s.  These  Uttle 
oanneila  are  both  frequently  mentioned  in  tlic  poli> 
Hal  froeeediogs  of  Cartlo^vj  and  perhaps  the 


Thirty  m.ay  coincide  with  what  T'  lyl  su'^  calls  tho 
Gerusia  or  Ckniodl  of  AncieDta, —  the  Three  Hnn- 
dred,  with  that  which  he  ealh  the  Senate.  (  Polyb. 
X.  18;  Liv.  XXX.  16.)  Ari>tot!e  assimilates  the 
two  Kings  (baffetes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two 
Kings  cf  Spaito,  aod  tbo  Gomsia  ef  Cartbafe  alae 
to  that  of  Sparta  (Pol,  ii.  8.  §  2) ;  which  hitter 
consisted  of  thirty  memben,  including  the  Kings, 
who  sat  in  it  Bat  Aristotle  doee  not  alhide  to  aiij 
assembly  at  Cnrthajje  analojrmis  to  what  Polyliius 
calls  the  .Senate.  He  mentions  two  councils,  ono 
of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one  hun> 
dred  and  four  (comp.  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p,  85)  ; 
and  certain  Boards  of  Five  —  the  I'entarchiea.  He 
compares  the  Cooocilof  000  bondrod  and  four  to 
the  Spartan  Ephon;  yet  again,  he  talks  of  the 
Pentarchies  as  invested  with  extensive  functiims, 
and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred  the  preateRt 
aatbflrity  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last  Coandl 
was  identieBl  with  tiie  assembly  of  one  hnodred 
Jnd;:e.s  (iNiid  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  S  r.  iie 
as  a  check  upon  the  generals  employed),  or  Urdo 
Jodieimi;  of  wbidi  Livy  speabs  after  the  aeoond 
Punic  war,  as  cxi.sting  witli  its  TTicmbrrs  jxirpetual, 
and  so  powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the  other  as> 
sembltes  and  magistracice  of  Um  state.  TbroQgh 
the  influence  of  Ihinnibal,  a  law  \v;is  j^Ls.-ed  to  le.s.sen 
the  overweening  power  of  this  Uril.  r  of  Judj^es; 
causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  iastead 
'  of  Ix  iiiiT  jK>rp«»tnal.  (I.iv.  xxxiii.  46  ;  Justin,  xix. 
2,  inciiiioiui  the  100  belect  Scualors  set  a^\K\i\  as 
judges.) 

"  These  statements,  though  coming  from  valiublo 
authors,  convey  so  little  information,  and  are  withal 
so  difficult  to  reconcile,  tluit  both  the  stnicture  and 
worlung  of  tbe  political  msfhintt  at  CarUiage  may 
be  said  to  be  tudtoown.  Btit  it  seems  dear  that  tho 
general  spirit  of  the  government  was  hi^'hly  oli- 
garchical;  that  a  few  rich, old,  and  powerful  iainiiies 
dirided  amanji;  tbenwelTes  the  great  eflloes  and 
influence  of  the  s!.it<  ;  t!.:it  they  maintainL>d  them- 
selves in  pointed  and  even  insolent  distioction  from 
the  moltitado  (VaL  Mm.  ix.  5.  $  4);  that  tbe^ 
stood  opjwsod  to  each  otlier  in  bitter  feuds,  often 
ilBl&ed  by  gross  pertidy  and  bloodshed;  and  that 
the  treatment  with  wfcdch,  tbrsa^h  these  violent 
party  antiiatliit*^.  unsuccessftil  generals  were  vi^itwl, 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  (Diod.  xx.  lO,  xxiii.  U; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  1.)  It  appears  that  wealth  waa 
one  indispensable  qualification,  and  that  maglst rates 
and  generals  procured  tlieir  appointments  in  a  great 
measure  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  comi]>tion, 
one  variety  was,  tbe  habit  of  constantly  regaling  tbe 
dtiaeai  in  ocdkctiTe  banquets  of  the  curiae,  or  tbo 
{lolitical  associations;  a  h.aliit  m>  continual,  and  em- 
bracing SO  wide  a  circle  of  citiMDs,  tliat  Aristotle 
com])arcs  these  bampieto  to  the  Pldditia,  or  public 
nies*,  uf  Sj-arta.  (J'nl.  m.  ^.  ^  G.)  Then-  was 
a  Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted 
on  pailieiibr  oeoasioos,  aod  bsAre  whem  proposi- 
tions were  publicly  debated,  in  cases  where  tho 
Sulfetcs  and  the  small  Cooncil  were  not  all  of  one 
mind.  (Aristot/W.ii.  8.  §8.)  How  nuroeroDS 
this  Demos  waa,  or  wh.it  proportion  of  the  wliolo 
ptjpulation  it  coinj»ri:5i>d,  we  liave  no  nit  ans  of 
knowing.  But  it  is  plain  that,  whether  more  or 
less  considerable,  its  nndlitude  was  kejit  under  de- 
pendence to  the  rich  families  by  stratJigcnis  such 
as  the  banquets,  the  lucratiro  appdntments,  with 
lots  of  knd  in  foreign  dependendes,  &c  The  pur- 
pueee  of  govenuucut  were  detennined,  ita  powem 
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wicWM,  and  the  crrat  offices  bcW,  —  Snffi-tflS,  SeVM- 
tors.  Generals,  or  Jodgcs,  —  by  the  niembm  of  » 
aoall  number  «f  UMlthy  f:iinili(-s ;  and  the  chwf 
opporitioo  Umj  cnooontered  was  frtim  their  feodi 
■gainst  each  other.  In  the  mam,  the  govennneBt  I 
was  condiictol  with  skill  and  ntcmlinoss,  as  well  for 
intcnud  tramjoiliitj,  as  for  mtcoMtic  fbnign  and 
commercial  as^in'andiKmeiit  wHInn  the  knmHedge 
of  Ariitotlc,  Ciirthajrc  h;id  never  suffered  cither  the 
Btiocea»fal  osorpation  of  a  despot,  or  anj  violent 
inteetine  ooramotioo.  (Aiutot  PoL  0.  8.  §1.)  He 
hritfly  alliidfs  to  the  al>ortive  conspiracy  of  Hanno  I 
(v.  6.  §  2),  which  i»  also  mentioned  in  Justin  (xxi. 
4).  liiinio  is  said  to  have  formed  the  pUn  of 
piittln;^  to  death  t!ie  Sfiiate,  and  makinj;  himsf  lf  ' 
despot.  But  he  was  detected,  and  executed  under 
the  severest  tortures;  all  bb  family  being  pat  to 
death  alonf;  with  him,  B.  C  340."  Uh  attempt  is 
compared  by  Aristotle  to  that  of  Pausanms  at 
Spnrto.  The  otii.  r  attempt  was  that  of  Bomilcar, 
B.  c.  308.  {JJict.  of  Greek  ami  Romum  Biog^ 
arts.  Bomilcar  and  ffeamo.')  The  rmemblaooe  of 
the  CHrt!ia;;ini.in  constitntimi  to  tl).it  of  Venice  is 
bjr  no  means  so  doae  m  same  writers  tiauy. 

In  the  ktcr  ugtt  tit  tfae  republic,  when  Utter 
tions  divi'lf  !  the  state,  wc  rca<l  of  popular  tumults 
which  are  compared  to  those  of  Alexandria  for  their 
vMenoe,  M  mD  MfiirtheilnHigafpaelMUofbafi 
joining;  in  them  u  M|gwlj  ■•  the  man.  (Polyb. 
XV.  30.) 

19.  MUitnry  Rnourcetmi  Orgameatum.  —  In 

onh-r  to  understand  both  the  protrresa  and  the  decline 
of  Cjirth  no  part  of  her  polity  requires  ujore 
att.iitivi-  consideratifln  than  hermilitaiy  system. 
Founded  as  the  state  was  without  difficulty,  at  a 
di-itance  from  any  formidable  enemies,  and  soon 
raLsp<l  by  commeroe  to  the  highest  prosperity,  it 
would  bare  been  stnoca  if  her  citizens  had  displayed 
any  preat  meanire  of  mifitary  spirit,  such  as  liiat 
wliirh  is  iiis<  |..aniMy  identitied  with  the  Roman  rlia- 
racter.  There  are  not  wanting  examples  of  the 
greatest  devotion  tn  tnoea  of  wtiwiie  danger;  bot 
how  lililr^  <.ri  a-i  >n  thrn^  was  for  their  display,  in  the 
age  during  which  the  militaiy  system  was  formed,  is 
dear  ft«n  the  eonsidenrtion  that  tiielkBkiiivaaoD  of 
the  r.irtlnf^inian  territory  was  made  by  A^^thocles  in 
B.C.  316,  more  tluin  five  ccnturcs  from  the  founda- 
tkn  of  the  city.  As  to  the  Libyan  tribes,  their  pre- 
datory incursions  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
curbed  by  the  simple  defence  of  a  line  of  ditch.  (Ap- 
pian.  Pun.  32,  54,  59;  Phlcpon,  Mirab.  18  :  this 
trench  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  dof^  by  the 
younr;er  Sci]no  Africanns  for  a  boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  territory :  Akkica.) 
The  militaiy  tjubem  of  Caxtbage  therefore  grew  en- 
tirely oat  of  that  uocesHtijr  for  foreign  oonqnest  which 
Was  entaileil  ii]«<n  tl:i>  state,  as  wo  have  seen,  by  the 
axtension  of  her  commeroe.  Men  do  not  risk  Uieir 
Uvea  in  war  merely  for  the  acqidsttian  of  wealth, 
le.x-it  of  all  wlien  a  force  of  dependents  and  mercena- 
ries can  easily  be  found  to  fight  their  battles  for 
tlian.  Naj,  it  would  at  first  right  seem  g(^  )d  policy 
thus  to  throw  the  burthen  upon  others,  while  the 
stato  reopcti  the  profit ;  and  it  required  the  bittex 
looaons  m  experience  to  prove  that  such  a  force  was 
a  broken  reed,  in  the  double  seitsc  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  piercing  the  luuid  which  it  failed  to  sujipi^rt. 
8adl  a  resource  was  at  hand  for  the  Gtltllaginians 
in  a  threefold  form:  tlie  enforced  serrice  of  her 
Libyan  subjects;  the  mercenary  aid  of  the  Momad 
tobes}  and  the  lafaonr  of  bar  iUth. 


(1  )  yarni  Forrts.  —  From  the  nstnre  of  the 
case,  the  earliest  warlike  enterprizcs  of  CartLaee  were 
upon  the  sea.  She  not  only  required  a  powerful 
navy  to  teansport  bar  forces  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily ; 
bat  she  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  fleets  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  those  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
and  MaHilia;  and,  as  w*  bav«  seeD,  bor  fint  actoal 
eneoonter  was  wttb  tilt  Phooisnt  of  SaidiaiB. 
Fortnnuti'lv,  ,  tir  infoniMliaB  OD  hoT  naval  rv^mn-esi 
and  arrangements  is  tdanUjeomplete:  we  deriva 
mostofltfoomPolyUasaiidApinaii.  (Ootiiegvn^ 
ral  Milv'  Tt,  '^e.'  p^jiocially  Polvh.  i.  20.  39.  vi.  52.) 

One  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  first  settlen  was 
the  odoavatioii  of  a  spaeioos  bafboor  (Cottoa),«illiin 
the  city;  with  an  outer  harbour  for  tniiibjiorts  and 
merchant  vessels ;  an  J  with  docks  and  mai^azines 
containing  everything  required  for  the  outfit  of  tte 
ships.  (See  beiow  under  ropr-yrfz/  A'/.)  Tlie  num- 
ber of  vesj-els  of  war  (besides  tnuisjmrtb)  thus  pro- 
vided for  is  stated  at  830  (Appian.  Pm.  96);  bat 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  extra  arrangenMatB 
oonld  be  made  for  a  much  lar^  number.  Aocord- 
inpjiy,  wc  find  the  CartLaL'inians.  in  their  Sicili;in 
wan,  with  from  150  to  '200  ships  of  war;  but,  ia 
the  fint  Panic  War,  they  had  8S0  ships  of  war, 
carrying  1  .'iO.CiOO  men.  at  tlie  pnat  «'a-fi>:ht  wiili 
Bqpilus,  B.C.  254.  This  was  at  the  climax  of  tiicir 
■aval  power  f  wUcib  not  only  sa£hnd  gnally  fnnt 
its  repeated  defeats  by  the  Romans,  bnt  mu.>'t  also 
have  lost  very  murii  of  its  importance  when  the  stale 
w.as  deprived  of  its  possesrioos  in  Scily  (b.c.  24 IX 
.S,-irdinia,  and  Cor^^ica  (n.r.  2,18);  besides  which  it 
was  always  the  policy  of  the  Barcine  fsmily  (whose 
ascendancy  dates  from  B.  C.  247)  tO  figllt  tbsbaittkB 
of  Carthage  by  land  rather  than  by  sea. 

Triremes  seem  to  have  constituted  the  Carth»* 
ginian  fieet  during  their  Siciiian  wars ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  followed  the  Syracnsan  models. 
(Heeren,  p.  246.)  A  tradition  pmerved  by  Pliny 
from  Aristotle  makes  them  the  inventors  of  qu:i<iri- 
remes.  (Plin.  viL  57.)  Tiie  war  with  Pyrriias  in 
j^cily  natorally  kd  tbem  to  adopt  the  big«r  vossds 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks  (esyi<»ci.illy 
by  Demetrius  Polioroetes);  and  in  the  wars  with 
Soma  they  geoenlly  naed  qaiiM|iMnneo  (Polyb.  t 
20,  27,  59,  63,  et  aJib.;  Liv,  xxi.  22):  and  the  same 
form  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  from  a  Punio 
model.  (Polyb.  i.  20.)  The  admiral's  t^bip  in  tba 
battle  with  Duilius,  wliich  h  id  seven  kinks  of  oars, 
bad  been  taken  from  I'yrrhus.  (I'ohb.  i.  23.) 
Polybius  cotnpotOB  tbs  tbips  loe<  in  the  First  I*unic 
War  at  500  quinqneremes  on  the  side  of  the  Cartha- 
dniaus,  and  700  on  that  of  the  Romans  (i.  63). 
Fire  shijis  were  used  in  the  defence  of  tlie  city  in 
the  Third  Pani«  War.  (  Appian.  J*m.  99.)  The 
oompleinentof  mnto  aquii;  iueriinewa8480,  namely 
120  fighting  men,  and  3lKJ  nnvers.  (Polyb.  i.  26.*) 
The  rowers  were  public  slaves,  who  were  procured 
cUeAy  froai  tbo  interior  of  Afrioa,  in  sacb  manbefs 


*  Polybius  makes  this  statement  of  ttie  numbers 
of  the  Roman  crews;  bnt  it  agrees  with  the  totala 

of  ships  antl  men  i'\\  vn  for  the  Cartha;nnian  fleet. 
Ih  ereii  ascribes  to  a  larger  number  of  rowers  in  the 
Punic  ships,  that  aupwieiity  over  the  Syracusana 
and  Ifonians  in  manoeuvre,  which  his  autlioritim 
refer  cxpruiii>Iy  to  greater  skill.  (Polyb.  L  22,  .^1 ; 
IMod.  XX.  6.)  The  models  being  aiike,  the  nmnber 
of  rowers  could  not  well  bo  different;  but  those  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  thoroa^y  trained  galley 
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that  Hwdrobd,  in  \hr  Second  Pnnic  War.  1>o!][:ht 
5000  at  one  time  (Apiiiiin.  J'un.  9);  and  they  were 
doubtless  kept  iu  cuiihtHnt  czMPda*:  hnoe  the  ra- 
jjiility  with  whicli  Ciirthap?  prppared  her  fleets. 
The  accounts  iu  Folybius  of  Uie  hca-fipht«  in  the 
FifNt  Pnnic  War  nhonld  be  carefully  studied,  cspe- 
cuUljr  tliat  with  Rfgnloa,  in  which  the  Romans 
aJnyted  the  manoeu\Te  now  so  weU  known  tinder 
the  name  of  break  in;;  the  Une."  In  combined 
WMttom,  tha  adminU  acted  ander  the  oommander  of 
the  land  fbraM,  as  in  the  cue  cf  Kunilcar  and 
Ha»»Inil>ttl  (Polyb.  ii.  I);  but  sometimes  he  took 
ont  aeakd  onlen  firom  the  senate  or  the  oouunaiider- 
in-«hkf.  (Died.  sir.  55  ;  Polyaen.  r.  10.  §  2.) 
The  ihips  of  Carttiajre  wptc  j  laii-il  under  the  ]m>- 
teetkll  of  her  eea^leities,  whose  iuagea  seem  to  Jiave 
Imbd  ean«d upon  the  •tens.  (SO.  hal,  sir.  57S; 
Munter,  pp.  97,  foil.) 

(2.)  Land  forces.  — The  bulk  of  the  Cartha- 
innian  armj  waa  compoeed  of  their  Libyan  subjects 
and  of  mprrenarips,  not  only  from  Africa,  but  from 
nearly  all  the  shores  of  Western  Europe.  Small, 
hmraver,  as  waa  the  purely  I'unic  portion,  it  de- 
aemt  pnrticular  attention.  The  chi<>f  commands 
were  ashi^ned,  of  course,  to  Cartliaginian  citizens ; 
but,  besides  tills,  motives  of  honour  were  held  ont  to 
leail  thi^m  into  the  service,  each  citizen  wearing  as 
many  riopi  aa  he  bad  served  campaigns.  (Aristot. 
Pol.  vii.  2.  §  6:  as  Heeren  obs<Tvc.s,  this  castom 
gives  aignificaoce  to  Hnnnibal'a  memage  sent  to  Car- 
thaf^  widi  the  rings  of  tiie  Baman  ktdgbts  who 
Here  Hiain  at  Cannae.)  It  would  even  sei  iu.  if 
■re  to  tmst  Diodorus,  that  the  honour  to  be  reaped 
Cnan  the  SdHaairan  OMffed  tin  dthtm  of  Gar* 
tliage  so  strongly,  to  lead  considerable  Ixxlies  of 
them  into  destruction,  and  to  bdaoe  the  state  to  be 
mere  tparinf  ef  their  fires.  (Died.  zvL  70,  71,  six. 
106.)  The  expensive  service  of  the  cav,ilry  seems 
to  have  k-ui  a  strong  attraction  for  the  higher  clas^. 
But,  above  all,  we  generally  find  in  a  i'uiiir  umir  a 
nnall  boily  of  2500  citizemi,  c.alled  the  Sna-i  d  hand, 
dioeen  for  their  station,  wealth,  mid  courage,  and 
distingniidied  by  the  splendour  of  their  arms  and  by 
thdr  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  pkte.  They  appear  to 
hftve  fbu^'ht  on  fbot,  and  to  have  formed  the  general's 
hodj-guard.  (IHod.  xvi.  80,  xx.  10,  et  teq.;  Pint. 
nMi27,28;Poljb.zv.id.)  In  the  extreme  daagffr 
of  the  state,  all  tiM  dtiaem  ftnned  a  Saend  Band, 
&ik1  could  furnish  an  army  as  furmidiible  for  its 
nombers  as  for  its  despente  btaveiy.  The  city 
peored  out  MjjOOO  haftvy-vmed  iafiuitiy,  with  1000 
cavalry  and  2000  war-chariots,  to  meet  AeathiN.]es 
(Appian.  iHm.  8U);  and  the  desperate  defence  of  the 
dtf,  at  «h*  daw  of  the  Third  Pttoie  Ww,  showed  that 
the  Carthapnians  would  have  mjwle  no  nienii  .snliliiTs. 

Ot  their  other  forces,  for  the  full  deUiil  of  which 
oar  space  is  inadequate,  Ileereii  h  is  piven  an  ad- 
mir.ible  account.  lie  remarks  tlie  re>< mbl.incc  l>e- 
twtt-n  the  l'cr.sian  and  CartliOf^inian  annics,  the 
former  uniting  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  En^t,  and 
the  latter  of  the  West:  had  their  league  with  Xerxes 
■l^ainst  Greece  succeeded,  and  bad  the  two  armies 
jdned  on  the  soil  of  Sicily,  "  they  would  have  pre. 
amted  the  remarkaUe  mhibirinn  of  «  muster  of 
aenrijall  the  varietiea  of  flw  hmMai  tpocles  at  that 
time  kntiwji."  (.l  /VjVrtn  Natiom,  vol.  i.  p.  2.52.) 
PdjUas  ascribes  this  mixture  of  pcoph's  to  design, 
tint  tiw  diAranee  is  their  hmguages  might  be  an 
oK-tarlo  to  coaspiracias  ami  nvnlt,  which,  however, 
when  they  did  occur,  were  fur  tlte  same  reaean  the 
aondiflkilft  totlfaqr.  (Po^b.L67.)  The  smhb 


depondenre  was  pl.irc*!  on  the  snhject  Libyans,  who, 
armed  with  Imig  lancet.,  toruied  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
fantry and  heavy  cavalr}*.  Next  came  the  Ilterians, 
e<]iiij»j>t'd  with  white  linen  vests,  and  swonls  ftt  huth 
Ut  cut  or  thrust ;  of  whose  conspicuou-s  valour  many 
examples  occur:  ami  then  tlicir  rude  and  savage 
neighbours,  the  Gauls,  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  who 
fought  naked,  with  a  sword  only  made  for  striking, 
and  were  renowned  for  their  perfidy:  both  peoples 
served  as  iniantiy  and  cavalry.  (Polyb.  ii.  7,  iiL 
114;  lir.  nil  46 ;  Died.  33  )  Besides  theoe, 
there  were  Campanian  nuTt  onaries,  who  ha«l  de- 
serted the  Greeks  in  the  Sicilian  wais;  Ligarians, 
who  are  fint  mentioned  in  the  Ponie  Wars ;  and 
Greeks,  wlio  appar  about  the  same  time,  and  who 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  service  through  Um 
campaigns  of  Vynbm  in  SkXty.  To  these  must  be 
added  two  descriptions  of  force  peculi.ar  to  the  CSai^ 
thaginian  armies ;  the  Balearic  slingerB,  who  akir> 
mL-ibed  in  front  [Haleabes],  and  the  I^litcavaliy 
of  the  Nomads,  who  were  levied  by  deputations  s<'nt 
out  by  the  senate,  from  the  Maurusii  near  the  Pillars 
of  Hercuks,  to  the  ftoitiMB  of  Cyrenaica.  lloimted 
without  a  saddle  on  small  active  horses,  so  well 
trained  as  not  to  need  oven  the  rush  halter,  which 
farmed  their  only  bridle;  equipped  with  a  licm-skin 
for  dress  and  bed,  and  a  piece  of  elephant-hide  for  a 
shield;  raj)id  alike  in  the  charge,  the  flight,  the 
rally ;  they  were  to  the  Carth.oginians  far  more  than 
the  Cossacks  are  to  tho  Russians.  (Died.  xiiL 
80;  fltnb.  jM.  p.  828;  Polyb.,  Liv.,  patim.) 
Cftariott,  derived  <ioubtli>,s  from  their  Phoenician 
ancestors,  were  used  by  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
wan  with  Thndlean  and  AjEfathodes  (DM.  xvi.  80, 
XX.  10);  but  they  were  suiicrseded  by  ihv  eh phant* 
of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in  the  wars  with  Rome. 
Having  bomsrad  ham  Pynhos,  as  is  sopfneed,  the 
idea  of  training  these  bwuits  i<%  war,  they  kept  up 
the  supjily  by  means  of  their  inland  trade  with 
Africa,  and  also  by  demanding  them  as  tribnts  firam 
some  of  the  subject  cities.  A  tnict  of  l.\iid  nenr  tlie 
city  was  set  apart  for  their  maintenance;  and  vaulted 
cluunl)er8  were  provided  in  the  triple  landward  wall 
for  300  elephants  and  their  food.  Another  row  of 
such  chambers  contained  stables  for  4000  horses, 
and  stores  for  their  food;  and  iu  tiie  s.'une  line  of 
defences  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  inikntry 
and  4000  eavalry,  besides  immense  roagazinM  tiK 
provisions  and  militarj'  stores.  The  total  force,  which 
Carthage  cook!  raise  with  ease,  may  be  oompoted  at 
100,000  men.  Thoagh  the  sfaMl%  mmk$  dt 
UKHlem  states  were  then  unknown,  a  niilitarj-  force 
niwA  always  liave  been  kept  on  foot  to  garrison  the 
city  and  the  foreign  peaeeariens;  and  in  both  eases 
these  L'.irris<mH  were  composed  of  men  enarie.s. 

Such  tiie  army  of  Carthage,  equally  wanting 
in  consistence  and  sscnrity.  The  discipline  ef  socn 
a  motley  host  wns  as  diflknlt  as  it  wa.s  necessary; 
and  Livy  justly  adiluces,  as  one  proof  of  Hannibal's 
geJiius,  his  maintenance  of  aotbority  o\-er  his  troope. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  12.)  The  general  results  of  the  sy.^ 
tern  arc  w  ell  summed  up  by  Grote :  —  "  Snch  men 
had  never  any  altachmSBl  tS  the  cause  in  which  they 
fought,  seldom  to  the  commanders  under  whom  they 
served  ;  while  they  were  often  treated  by  Carthage 
with  bad  faith,  and  recklessly  ab-ondoned  to  dratruc- 
tion.  (Polyb.  L  65—67;  Diod.  xiv.  75—77.)  A 
military  system  sneh  as  fliis  was  pregnant  with 
d.anf:cr,  if  ever  the  merceimn,-  .'■nlliers  t:ot  fonting  in 
Africa;  as  luppened  alter  the  i-irst  I'uuic  War,  wlien 
theei^iiai  tooughttolhsliriiik  flf  rab.  Baton 
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forei^  Mrricc  in  Sicily,  tliese  meroilMriM  often 
nnnhlcd  Carthap;  to  make  conqnest  at  tibe  east  only 
of  hiT  iiKincy,  without  any  wo.'-d;  of  the  M<»o(l  of  linr 
own  citisens.  The  CarUuiginian  generals  seem  ge- 
neraUy  to  ham  rdM,  like  PMians,  npon  minben — 
niaiiifesting  little  or  no  militai  y  .skill ;  until  we  come 
to  the  Punic  wan  with  Bome,  ooodactcd  under  U»- 
niilear  Baiea  and  lus  aiutrimis  hq  BudbaL" 
(nut.  iff  Greece,  vol.  x.  pp.  547,  549.)  Another 
Bource  of  danger  in  the  bystcm  is  p<>inte(l  out  by 
Hecren:  —  "  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  system 
could  afford  the  republic  but  little  internal  N-oirity. 
The  iui|K)c».sitiility  of  caliinp  an  jumy  like  tiiis  topc- 
tber  in  a  short  time  must  have  mada  every  sudden 
attack  dreadful.  Their  enemies  soon  found  this 
out ;  and  repeated  examples  have  shown  that  their 
fleets  were  not  always  BufScient  to  repel  invasion. 
As  often  as  thia  lUpieoed,  «  8tru;;;:le  for  life  or 
death  must  hare  enmed;  and  ahh<mt;h  thny  mi^ht 
easily  make  poxl  f!if  loss  nf  a  fiiR'i  'ii  deffat.  yet,  in 
every  war  upoo  their  own  ground,  tiieir  all  rested 
npon  the  east  of  a  die."  (Heeren,  Afriem  Natiimt 
VoL  i.  pp.  2.';9, 260.) 

IS.  Fmanci^  Affairt.  —  One  of  the  obecorMt 
parts  of  t]w  whole  antgeet  is  the  mode  of  laiaiDg  and 
u.!:iiii)i>t('rin:'  those  enormous  revenues,  which  must 
liavc  been  required  to  support  the  oolunial  and  mili- 
taiy  cxpenser^  aa  weD  as  the  home  govanunentof  tba 
atatf. 

(I.)  SouT^e-t  of  Weaith  in  general —  It  is  wronp 
tethkikiif  Carthage  as  a  purely  oommerdal  state. 
H«'r  pmsjierity  rested,  as  already  intimated  in  speak- 
ing of  her  territory,  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  land. 
Agriddilite  was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  her  nobles, 
dtizcns,  and  colonists;  her  immodiato  territoiy  was 
so  fertile,  that  the  soil  of  Bjzadnni  is  said  to  have 
yicldcil  a  hundred-fold  return  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  ,3  );  tin! 
iier  foreign poseessions, especially  S:irtlinia  and  Sicii/, 
were  made  to  oontrihntB  large  .supplies  of  corn  ftr  the 
consumption  of  tlK*  ( ity.  The  devotion  of  her  diief 
men  to  agriculture  is  indicated  hj  the  great  work  of 
WtfSit,  in  S8  books,  which  alone  of  all  the  treasnraa 
of  Panic  literature  the  ]{omans  thou^rlit  worth  pre- 
aenrillg.  That  tJie  tasta  for  agriculture  declined 
widi  £e  growth  of  oommeroe,  is  affirmed  by  Cicero, 
who  regards  the  change  a.s  a  main  cau.se  of  the  de- 
cline of  Carthapp  (A'r/Ji//).  ii.  4)  ;  but  the  decline 
was  only  cotniiimtivi ,  as  is  shown  by  the  great 
prosjx-rity  of  the  city  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Third  Tunic  War,  when  she  was  shut  up  to  her  own 
immediate  territory.  Neither  were  mmu/actwet 
and  the  mechanical  ortt  neglected;  and  groat  wealth 
flowed  into  the  dty  by  the  import  of  the  preciom 
metaU  from  Spain  and  other  puis.  It  is  true  that 
the  miui  wen  genecallj  reeerrod  bv  tlie  state,  but 
that  Hiqr  mn  sometimes  prirate  property  is  proved 
by  the  eaoniple  "f  Haunili.il.  ( I'lin.  xx.xiii.  G.  s.  31 : 
unless  the  pMBsge  refers  to  liannibal  in  his  public 
capacity.) 

('2.)  I'.rjiensfs  of  the  State.  —  The  chief  offices 
of  state  being  held  without  a  sahuy,  the  expenses  of 
the  h«ne  goffammMt  wen  pnbably  light  The 

great  demands  npon  the  public  resources  were  for  the 
niaiutctuuice  of  her  miliiary  forces,  and  the  expenses 
of  her  colonial  and  conuncrcial  espeditkoB;  hnt  in 
both  ca.ses  the  actual  dntiaii  is  in  montn-  were  yartly 
lightened  by  payments  in  kin>l,  and  the  use  of 
biuler  in  ooamiefcial  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

(.3.)  Revenue.  —  The  following  wen  the  chief 
sources  of  the  public  revenue. 

a.  The  DribiUe  paid  bj  the  aoljeck  aatioiis  and 
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allies.  In  Africa  the  country  districts  paid  taxes  in 
produce,  and  the  cities  in  money,  tlie  greatest  ctm- 
tributions  being  derived  frr>m  the  rich  district  of 
Kuiporia.  It  is  supposed  that  tbo  amount  of  th« 
aaiesament,  in  both  casea,  was  ordinarily  fixed;  r»> 
fcremc  ha.s  already  l>een  made  to  it.s  great  iiicrea.se 
upon  emergencies.  The  same  system  appears  to 
have  been  puraiied  in  the  pravinoea,  among  whidi 
Sardinia  was  the  chief  contributor.  In  this  r.w;  wo 
have  am|de  proof  tliat  the  tribute  was  raised  fur  the 
most  part  in  prodnoe,  of  which  a  portion  was  re- 
tained for  the  maintenance  and  j>,'ty  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  renuiinder  was  remitted  to  CartJiagc,  where 
large  magazines  were  provided  for  its  reception. 

b.  Cu$tom$.  —  In  all  the  ports  of  the  coloni<»s  and 
provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  city,  import  dutiirs  were 
rigorously  levied.  The  im}iortancc  attached  to  thia 
branch  of  revenue  is  attested  by  the  existing  treatiea 
with  Bame,and  by  thoaewith  the  Tyrrhenians  rrferred 
to  by  Aristotle.  (See  alK)ve.)  The  heavy  aiii  'Viiit  tif 
the  customs  is  shown  by  the  actire  contraband  tnde 
whidtwaa  carried  CO  aonss  the  desert  jfrontier  of 
Gyrenaica.  (Strab.  xvli  j..  Sifi  )  In  the  htst  .i.  <  .f 
we  republic,  and  as  the  result  of  the  financial  re- 
ftrms  made  by  Haanlbal  after  the  Second  Pnrae 
Wir.  tlif  customs  ficcm  to  have  been  the  princi^eil 
sounc  of  revenue.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  47,  assuming,  with 
Heeren,  that  vectigalta  here  means  ctwlom«.) 

c.  Mincji.  —  A  <  !:i'>f  bninch  of  the  I'unii-.  as  of 
the  riiiK  tiician,  trade  w;»s  the  imjiort  of  liie  preciou-s 
and  u.seful  metalB;  gold,  silver,  tin,  &c.  Where  they 
could  obtain  a  secure  footing  on  the  soil,  they  workcil 
the  mines  themselves,  partly  by  the  labour  of  the  na- 
tives and  partly  by  slaves.  The  Spanish  mines  were 
the  great  source  of  the  predons  metab;  and  Dkxloraa 
tells  ns  that  all  of  them,  known  in  his  time,  bad  been 
1  i-  ned  by  the  Carthaginians  daring  their  posics-irtn 
ii  the  country.  (For  further  particolars,  aoe  11m- 
PAHIA.)  The  pradnee  of  these  nrines  was 

and  it  solBced  to  pay  the  military  exjieascs  i  f  tlic 
state,  probably  with  a  large  surplus.  The  passc&tiiua 
of  these  raooiiees  dates  ^tefly  firom  the  eonqnestsof 
the  Rardne  family  in  Spain  (a  certain  imjiortation. 
especially  ftou  Bactica,  had  been  made  from  very 
eariy  times);  and  accordingly,  while  the  want  of 
money,  durin;^  and  after  the  First  Punic  War,  f'>rci^l 
Cartilage  to  make  tenns  with  Ikmie,  and  involvol 
her  in  the  war  with  her  mercenariea,  her  pecuni.iry 
resonrces,  duriqg  tha  Second  War,  aMm  tohavs  had 
no  limit 

d.  EttraerSbmrg  Retourcet. — Under  this  head, 
Heeren  mentions  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  during  the  First  I*unic  War, 
whicli,  though  unsuccessful,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an 
early  fmpi*  of  the  financial  expedient  so  fiunillitr 
to  modem  states;  and  also  a  system  of  prirateerin^, 
whicli  .socins,  hinvt  vt  r,  ti>  )v^t  iin  the  false  rea<iinj:  cif 

Kopx'I^''"''  for  KoA.x^^'''^'  ^  Aristotle.  (C^econ. 
iLS.  §10.) 

(4.)  Finanrial  Adtninittratinn.  —  Under  this 
head,  uuforttumtely,  there  is  notliing  to  be  said  but 
what  we  do  not  kngsr.  That  the  management  of  the 
finances  w.-us  entrusted  to  one  of  the  conunittecs  or 
J'entarchies,  under  the  controul  of  the  senate,  and 
by  means  «f  an  enenlin  offioar,  whom  the  Komans 
call  (innfstor,  an-  rnflM-r  c^injectnros  fr<>in  th.e  ^t>- 
neral  character  ot  liiu  government  than  lait»  cst:i- 
blisbad  W  evidence.  "  Out  how  many  qncstiona 
still  remam  which  we  cither  cannot  answer  at  all,  or 
at  best  only  hy  conjsctan?  Before  whom  dki  tha 
nuHu^anli?  their  MGouiiti?  WlioftBedtiMtuBii 
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was  it  the  people,  or.  as  seems  nott  probable,  the 
BiMute?  But  it  is  better  to  confess  our  ipnorance 
than  to  adraiirp  cmptv  conjectures.  Even  the  little 
that  mi^ht  be  dedaced  from  tbo  puiage  of  Livy, 
already  mentioned  (zxxiiL  4.i,  4G),  woaU  ontj  per- 
haps lead  OS  to  faliM!  conclusions;  since  he  only  epeaks 
of  abmeif  fiooD  which  we  caooot  iofer  the  state  of 
thhqifs  daring  the  floaruhnig  pemd  of  the  repnblic." 
(Het'ren,  Ajricnn  \(iti</tiJi,  vol.  i.  j,p.  1.14.  ir)5.) 

(5.)  Mom^. — The  entire  aboeoce  of  runic  coins 
(f>r  thoae  wbidi  wn  extant  balonK  to  the  nstered 
i;.  in  ritv)  has  nii.sed  the  interesline  qao.stion, 
M  lit-ther  this  great  power  was  without  a  mint  of  her 
own.  Ooid  and  silrer  were  the  fttandaidef  value  at 
CHrtha.^p,  as  olscwhon',  but  we  have  no  I'vidi-nce 
tliul  the  repulilii-  coiiuHl  money.  Some  of  llu-  Sici- 
lian states  which  w  crr  subject  to  Carthage.  esjKH  ialiy 
Panormai,  stnuk  coins  with  cpiprajilis  in  the  Punic 
hmgoage,  which  are  still  extant ;  and  such  money 
me  doabtlees  corrent  at  Carthage,  as  well  other 
fenign  ooiittges.  The  ooly  money  we  hear  of  as 
peculiar  to  Carthaj^  was  a  sort  of  token,  coosistuig 
of  a  ^.ubstaooe  enclosed  in  leather,  sealed,  and  bcar- 
inig  the  staropef  the  state,  the  whole  bemg  ofthcsize 
mai  valoe  of  a  tetradnchm :  tiie  exact  comi)r>.Kition 
of  the  enclosed  .substance  was  kept  secret.  (Ae.M  h. 
JXaL  Socrat.  p.  78,  ed.  Fischer ;  Aristid.  OraL 
i^fafenw «.  pi  I4S ;  Eekhet,  Ihett,  Num.  VH.  toL 
It.  pp.  13G,  I.i:.  ^v!Kre  the  whob  sol^ect  «f  the 
Punic  money  ib  discussed.) 

14.  Tnuho/Cartkage. — On  this  subject,  which 
IS  fully  discoseed  by  Ileeren  in  two  of  the  best  chap- 
ters of  his  most  valua)  le  essay,  we  hare  only  space 
fur  a  few  brief  remarks.  The  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Carthajre  was.  as  fur  as  possible,  a  ri<:i(l  system  of 
monopoly.  Other  great  maritime  states  Imve  gene- 
nlly  sought  to  derelope  the  conunone  qf  tbeur  colo- 
nies ;  but  Carthago  regarded  her  colonies  and  pos- 
■esoioos  merely  m  staples  for  her  own  trade ;  and 
made  every  effort,  ns  the  treaties  with  Rome  show, 
to  esdnde  fixciga  mercbaata  ihxn  all  focta  exo^ 
ber  own. 

(1)  Her  Maritime  commerce  of  course  include  J 
nil  her  ftftlTniwi  and  popiicooioDo,  and  yxtwidwl  also 
tetbealioneerotheritatek  Thednef  Meneof  its 
netavi^  was  the  W.  Mediterranean,  incloding,  bc- 
■idw  her  em  ports,  thoae  of  the  Greek  states  of 
SUSty  and  SootMn  Italy,  whenee  she  imported  oil 
and  wine  tor  lit-r  own  use  and  for  the  market  of 
Cyrene;  giving  in  return  the  agricnltoral  produce 
nnd  cloth  manoCsctures  of  her  own  torrito^,  with 
gold,  .-ilvcr.  ami  pnn  ious  stone*,  nnd  negro  slaves 
from  Inner  Alriixu  Anii-ni,'  Lit  other  chief  imjiorts 
were  linen  cloths  from  .MalUi  fur  the  African  market; 
alum  firom  Lipara ;  from  Corsica,  wax  and  honey, 
and  slaTes,  who  were  most  highly  esteemed ;  iron 
from  Aetbalia  {Elba)  ;  and  from  the  IValearic 
ishuida  malce  and  frnita,  giving  in  return  the  cum- 
meditisi  ofwhfeb  the  Maaderawere  fbodeat,  wine 
and  women.  [R.vi.kakes.]  But  these  iilanils  were 
chiefly  of  importance  as  a  statko  off  the  coast  of 
Spun,  for  the  trade  with  the  penhaahi  hi  oO  and 
w  ine,  a-H  well  as  in  the  pn  i  ii  us  metals.  This  trade 
is  thoaght  by  Ueeren  to  liave  been  the  channel  also 
fat  that  with  Qad,  oa  die  eoast  ofwhkh  the  Car- 
thaginians had  no  colonies,  and  when*  the  mdy  fo- 
reign maritime  state,  MaaAiiia,  was  always  at  emnity 
with  Carthage ;  for  that  the  Carthaginians  had  rela- 
tions with  (I  tul.  directly  or  imlirectly.  i.-*  prnviHl  hy 
tlie  lists  of  uicrceiuuies  in  their  armies*,  ikyund  tiio 


the  CA.'^siTKRmES,  whence  tliey  importeJ  tin,  and 
even  to  tlie  amber-producing  c<Ta.sts  of  N.  turope 
(Fest  Avien  Or.  Mark.  95,  foil.,  375,  foil;  comp. 
BKiTAmdCAX  Iksulak).  On  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  their  colonics  ext^ided  as  far  S.  as  the  island 
of  Cerne,  the  ga-at  mart  of  tlu-ir  trade,  in  which 
they  exchanged  onuimeots,  vessels,  wine,  and  Egyp- 
tian linen,  for  elephuits*  tsHh  and  the  hidee  of  beaata. 
They  seem  even  to  have  reached  the  gold-producing 
countries  about  the  Niger.  (See  the  curious  account 
in  Herod.  It.  IM,  nt  iUnstnled  by  the  nannlitreB  ef 
re<'ent  travellers  in  Heeren,  A fr.  Sat.  vol.  L  jn,  176. 
full.)  Beyond  the  parts  they  bad  reached,  they 
pretended  that  the  Atlantic  became  llnnavigable 
through  fogs,  shallows,  and  sea-weed  ;  tales  founded 
doubtless  ujxm  the  marine  vegetation  which  sur- 
roonde  the  A/'  a  *  >  und  other  ishmds  of  the  AtUntic ; 
but  exaggerated  for  the  purpotie  of  deterring  other 
mariners  fmm  dividing  with  them  a  lucrative  com- 
meriT.  [Atlanticvm  Mare.] 

(2.)  iMnd  Trade. — By  the  agency  of  the  Nomad 
tribes,  ei<pecially  the  Nasamokes,  Carthage  curied 
on  a  very  exten-tive  trade  in  Inner  Africa,  to  the 
banks  of  the  l^iik,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  VSmg 
on  the  ether,  and  in  the  intervening  space  to  tlie 

oasrs  (if  Augilii,  the  Ganim:ii>t(s  (Fi^nn),  and 
Others;  whence  their  diief  importations  seem  to 
have  been  •  few  predoos  stones  and  n  vait  munber 
of  negm  slaves.  But  this  .subject  is  so  mixe<l  up 
with  the  caravan  routes  over  the  dettert,  and  with 
the  geography  of  Africn  in  gncnl,  that  it  eannofe 
b9  discussed  here. 

15.  Rdigum. — Those  who  wi.>>h  to  study  this 
most  iotereating  bnt  obscure  branch  of  Cartha^nkn 
antiquities  may  rnn<nlt  the  works  of  Munter  and 
Gcscnius  mentioned  above.  Not  having  apace  for 
speculation,  we  heiv  set  down  merely  the  few  ascer- 
tained facts.  Tlie  I'linic  wonhip,thoogh  influenced  by 
foreign  elements,  csjievidlly  the  Greek,  was  doubtless 
at  firat  identical  with  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  which 
was  a  fbcm  of  the  Sabaeiam  ao  generally  prevoloit  in 
the  CaiL  They  adored  the  ftltowmg  divinitieH,  who 
are  mentioned,  of  course,  by  the  ancient  writers, 
under  the  namea  of  their  soppoaed  equivalents  in  the 
Qreek  and  Roman  lyitenii. 

(I.)  Kronnsnr  Snturn,  who  is  generally  identified 
with  the  JJoluch  of  the  Conaauiies,  and  by  some 
with  Baal,  and  wbeao  natoral  manifestation  ia 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Sun.  as  the  chief  power 
of  Nature;  by  otliers  tiie  planet  Saturn,  as  the 
moat  malignant  of  celestial  ii^uenoes.  To  him  they 
had  recourse  in  the  diNa^tcrs  of  the  state,  propi- 
tiating him  with  huiiiun  hacrificcs,  sometimes  of 
captives  taken  in  war,  and  at  others,  as  the  most 
acceptable  offering,  of  the  best  beloved  children  of 
the  noblest  citizens.  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  xx.  14,  C5  ; 
Justin,  xviii.  6  ;  Oros.  iv.  6.)  Certainly  the  de- 
scription flf  thia  dei^  and  hi»  ritce  anawen  oxact^ 
tothnlef 

"  Mdlodi,  herrld  ldiy,'bemeHed  wMh  Uood 

Of  human  .•vierifire  and  parent.s'  tears  ; 

Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 

Tbeir  cUUren'!ieffaBindMBvl,thnfc  pMNdthraogh 

fire 

To  his  grim  idol."    (Milton,  Par.  Lost,  iu) 

(2.)  The  Tjfrian  Hercules,  tlie  patron  deity  of 
the  nwdiar  dif  and  all  her  cokmies,  whose  Phoe> 
nici.m  name  was  M dearth,  i.  c.  Kinij  of  the  City, 
is  by  some  identified  with  Baal  and  tjie  Sun,  by 
•lliHt  frith  the  Balgrkniih  Bel  and  the  iiaM| 
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Jafiter,  the  moit  gUMi  of  odestul  iofluenoeB.  On 
•oooDnt  of  her  tvmiUp  «f  thb  bar  tntdcr  deity, 
Carthaj^  is  personified  u  tka  dau^ilflr  cf  Hcnokt. 

(Cic  N.  D.  iu.  16.) 
(3.)  Hn  ftoude  deitjr  BMMiatad  wHh  Urn  b 

Ili(>  I'liijcnician  Astartr^,  or  Tanith,  the  poddess 
of  tbe  elemeots,  whom  the  Botnans  camnooljr 
nwBtian  tijtte  WMmofCoaikfltiB.  SbewMaome- 
timc»  itlpntifi«l  with  Vesta,  soiiiPtiines  with  Dinna, 
on  account  of  hor  symbol,  the  crescent  nicxjn,  and 
■ometimes  with  Venus,  on  aocoant  of  her  wMvhip 
which  was  celi  brati-tl  with  the  most  lascivious  abo- 
minations, as  in  rhoeniciu,  so  al?^  at  Carthape  and 
Otlier  places  in  the  territorj-,  esjxtially  Sn  <  a  V»- 
MERtA.  (V«L  Max.  iL  6.  §  16 ;  Appul.  Met.  zL 
p.  257,  Bip.;  Solvian,  de  Prop.  viu.  p.  95;  Mor- 
celU,  Afr.  Christ  m.  an.  399,  4Sl ;  Aupnstin,  Civ. 
Dei,  ii.  4,  iv.  10 ;  TertolL  ApoL  18,  e<  oUb.) 

(4.)  Etmtm,  the  god  of  the  cdwtiil  ym%  whow 
temple  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  citj,  it 
identified  bj  the  Greeks  and  Bumaaa  with  Aestflhi- 
pius. 

(5.)  ApoVo,  whose  fompV  nr.'l  pnlili'n  shnne 
stood  near  U)e  form,  is  uupposed  tu  bo  Buul-Iiaiu- 
mjui.  (Barth,  p.96.) 

(6.)  Po.iei'>!»tt  and  Triton  are  mentioned  by  ITerrv- 
dotns  as  Libyan  deities  ;  but  he  dcx'-s  not  give  their 
native  names.  (Herod,  ii.  .^o,  iv.  179.)  The  lat- 
ter deify  h.id  an  onicle,  with  a  sacred  tripod,  like 
tbiit  at  Delphi.  [Comp.  Triton,  Tkitonis 
pALim.] 

(7.)  AmoDg  GmU  and  JSTeroe^  He  find  that  the 
ibIlowinK  were  wonhipped :  a  Genbu  tff  Death,  to 

whom  al.so  hymns  were  sung  at  Gades  (Philostr. 
VU.  ApolL  T.  4};  J>ido,  as  the  foandrBsa  of  the 
citj  (Justin,  xm.  6);  HamUear,  who  feD  tt  M- 
mera,  and  whoso  worship  w.ls  connected  with  the 
•torj  of  hb  eupenuttural  disappearance  on  that  dajr 
(Herod.  v«.  167);  the  hmUien  iWM  [Abas 
riiiKARNonuM] ;  and  /olai«|  ft  heio  «f  fleidhiia 
(Polyb.  vii.  9.) 

(8.)  Forngik  DeUim.^'tb»ySxiL«afx  upon  Car- 
thage of  intercourse  with  Greece  is  shown  by  her 
adopdoD,  frum  Sicily,  of  the  worship  of  Demcter  and 
Panephone.  (I)i(d.  xiv.  77.)  The  motive  to  this 
Bt^  was  the  fearful  pestilence  which  had  destroyed 
their  victorious  army  before  STnwmae  (a.  c.  395), 
and  which  they  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  god- 
deaees  for  the  piUego  bj  Uimiloo  of  their  temple  m 
the  cnboih  oF  Aebnidfauu 

There  MVins  to  have  been  no  s.accrdot.il  cxstc  at 
Carthage;  but  the  officee  of  the  priesthood  were 
filled  Vf  tfie  highest  person*  b  the  etatej  and  hi 
war  we  find  the  pencrals  offering  sacrifices,  sometimes 
daring  the  heat  of  battle.  (Uerod.  vii.  167  ;  Diod. 
siv;77;  JaaiiB.XTiL7.)  The amdea  were  attended 
by  jMTjphets,  whose  voice  controuled  their  move- 
ments. The  cntcrprizcs  uf  cuunnerce  and  coloniza- 
tion wen  placed  imder  the  sanction  of  religion, 
monuments  of  them  being  dedicateil  in  the  tcmpies, 
as  iu  the  cases  of  the  voya^'c  of  Hanno,  which  b;ia 
come  down  to  as,  and  tbe  memorials  of  the  myste- 
rioos  death  of  Hamilcar  at  Uimera,  which  were 
dedicated  in  all  the  colonies,  as  well  as  at  Carthage. 
(Herod,  vii.  167.)  Of  the  eanctoaries  which  they 
established  in  ooonection  with  their  cokmite,  we 
bare  examplee  b  that  of  Herenlee  et  Gabibaoo 
KovA,  and  that  of  Poseidon  founded  bjT  BmHIO  (Hi 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  ^loei8.J 

Snch  waathe  stale  of  Carthage  Aurinj;  the  time 
#f  bw  gmftait  jwwyaltjr;  and  noh  the  9«t» 
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whioh  eeemi  to  hare  been  fnUj  developed  at  the 
epodi  which  we  have  marked  aa  tiie  tenriuatlon  ef 

tlio  first  jH-riol  of  hor  bist  iry,  B.  c.  410.  The  two 
remaining  periods  are  so  daoeljr  mixed  np  with  the 
Hdlenb  nid  Roman  hktoriee,  and  are  m  felly 
treated  of  in  the  works  of  otir  LTrat  lust  iriajw,  tl  ' 
the  briefest  possible  outline  will  bervc  the  purpooe 
of  this  work. 

ii.  Second  Period  of  Cnrthoffinian  history,  n.  O, 
410 — 264. — The  wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
which  were  renewi^i  in  b.  c.  410,  by  the  appeal  of 
EoKSTA  to  Carthage  for  aid  in  her  quarrel  with 
Seuncs,  occupied  ne^irly  all  the  century  and  a  half 
which  intervenes  till  the  commenoemeut  of  tiieaa 
with  Borne.  The  most  marked  epochs  in  them  are 
the  conflicts  in  Sicily  with  Dionyvius  1.  (a.  c  410 
— .3r,S),  and  Timoleon  (b.  c.  345^40),  and  in 
A&ica  with  Agathocles  (n.  c  311— W7),  whose 
bvaiian,  though  altimately  defcated,  pointed  out 
where  the  power  of  Carthage  was  UKct  vulnerable, 
and  giBve  the  precedent  for  the  fiital  enterprixcs  of 
the  Sdpka.  Oor  ddef  aadent  anthecity  for  tid* 
]icriod  is  Diodorus,  crtmpareil  with  Plufarrh.  Appiau, 
2uui  Justin.  The  chief  details  are  reUted  in  this 
work,  under  fltelUA,  Stracvsak,  Eoesta,  Sxu- 
M  H,  A»;mr5KyTL"M,  Ac,  in  the  several  articles  in 
the  Ifictionary  af  Greek  and  Roman  Bioffraphg 
(Hanniuai.i  Hiiuux>x,  Mago,  DioNYSirs,  Timo- 
i.E(jx,  Auathooi-ks,  &c.),  and  in  the  histories  of 
Greece,  espociiilly  Grotc  (vol.  x.  chaps.  81,  82), 
whose  very  full  luirrativi-,  however,  only  extends  as 
yet  to  the  destruction  of  the  victorioos  Carthaginiaa 
anny  Mare  Syracuse  by  pestilence  rather  tiian  by 
the  arms  of  Dioiiy^ias.  u.  c.  394.  The  ultimate 
issue  of  these  campaiirns  was  in  £avonr  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, whose  comiucst  of  the  idand  seemed 
about  to  be  cnmplctrd,  when  the  invasioo  of  Pyrrhoa 
effected  a  brief  diversion  (b.  C.  877 — 875).  Uia 
retrcat  eeemed  to  leave  the  GarthagiiiianB,at  kmsdi, 
free  to  snatch  the  pri^-e.  which  they  had  coveted  as 
their  first  fonngn  conquest,  and  had  so  perseveringly 
punned.  But  the  Btunan  eagle  was  already  watch- 
in::  the  s.-ime  rich  prize  from  the  other  bank  of  the 
narrow  straits ;  the  affair  of  Jle&sana  and  the 
mertines  gave  a  pretext  for  interposition ;  and  the 
landing  of  a  Boman  host  in  Sicily,  B.  c  264, sealed 
the  fate  both  of  the  island  and  of  Carthage. 

The  other  }iriiicii>al  events  of  this  period  were  the 
Moond,  thinl,  and  fourth  tieaties  with  Koroe,  the 
iwdntionary  attempts  ef  Humo  (b.  c.  340)  and 
Bomilcar  (n.  c.  308),  aln-ady  nu  ntioned.  and  a  d.in- 
geions  revolt  of  the  subject  Libyans  after  the  great 
fflaaeter  beftve  Slyneose  b  b.  O;  994.  To  tUa 
prioil  belongs  also  the  reception  at  Carthage  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander, 
alnady  notieed.  The  sneoeas  of  the  ^MmemAmSm^ 
conqueror  and  his  nlliance  wi;!i  Cyrene,  aacm  tO 
have  excited  some  alann  at  Cartlui^e ;  and  the  re- 
public is  said  to  have  sent  an  embsussy  to  Alexander, 
to  congratulate  him  on  !iis  return  from  India.  (Diod. 
xvii.  113;  mnpw  Jui>un.  xxi.  6 ;  Oroe.  iv.  6.) 

iii.  TUndMod— IFa»«i0<ibAaM^&aS64 

—146. 

1.  Tbe  Fir$t  Am»o  War  was  a  contest  for  Oe 
dominion  of  Sicily.  Though  virtually  decided  in 
its  second  and  third  years  by  Uiero's  adhesion  to  the 
Romans  (b.  c.  263),  and  by  the  fill  of  Agrigentam 
(b.  c.  262),  the  f;re:»t  rejounes  of  Carthage  pro- 
longed it  for  twenty-three  jears  (b.  c.  264 — 841)b 
and  it  was  enlgr  hronght  to  a  ckM  kj  die  I 
eflMrflDnMai.  Bcides  tba  kaar  Sdljr,  it 
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her  tho  dominioii  of  tlw  W.  IMitemociii,  and 
placed  Bome  on  more  than  an  equality  with  her  as 
a  naval  power.  Bat  there  were  two  resnltn  of  the 
war  still  moxv  fatal  to  republic. 

S.  The  total  want  of  aooejr  at  the  end  of  the  war 
M  to  the  ibveft  0/  Ike  Meremarka^  who  were 
joimJ  hy  most  of  the  snlijocit  Libyans  and  allii'd 
dtiea  in  Africa,  and  carried  oa  for  three  yearn  and 
ft  half  a  ehril  war  whidi  ndnoed  fbe  dty  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  (b.  c.  240 — 237),  and,  extending:  to 
Sardinia,  it  gave  the  Uomans  a  pretext  for  takiog 
poaaeaaicn  of  that  island,  and  soon  aAarwaida  « 
Corsica  anrl  the  smaUer  bland s. 

3.  From  the  Tcry  eoarce,  whence  Carthage  ob- 
taiiifxl  her  salvation  in  this  war,  sprang  the  baneful 
feud  which  mfettod  all  her  subse<juent  being ;  that 
of  the  bou:9e  of  Uanulcar  Uarca  and  llanno.  In  this 
great  party  struggle  we  fint  trace  the  breaking  np 
of  Carthage  into  aa  aristocratic  and  dMnocratio 
fiMtkn,  wUcfa  not  only  distracted  her  oonndla,  bat 
exjiosed  her  t*i  the  dan;;cr,  wiiich  a  diviiU>tl  iitatt 
always  incurs  in  presence  a  powerful  enemy,  of 
ber  totasUne  paitlea  either  strragtheidii^  themsctreo 
by  tlie  fjreipn  influence,  or  detenninin*^  thoir  rcla- 
tions  of  war  or  peace  by  selfish,  instead  of  patriotic, 
ciMMnieM.  Hm  fdheooe  of  these  fimna  en 
the  fate  of  C&rthaL'o  is  adniirablv  traced  by  HeMVi, 
in  his  chapter  on  la  r  Decline  and  Fall. 

A,  OlOMly  connected  with  tlie!»e  party  eooteiti  is 
the  event  which  gives  a  deceitful  appearance  of 
prosperity  to  the  jwriod  between  the  First  and 
S-«ond  Tunic  Wars,  the  Conquest  of' Sptum  bjr 
iiainilcar  liarra  and  his  son-in-law,  Hasdmbal,  B.  c. 
237 — 221.  [llisPASiA.]  This  great  enterprizc, 
while  adraocing  the  power  of  the  Bardne  family, 
nooqtohle  to  the  people  ac  a  cnmMnsation  for 
IIm  loM  of  Sdly  aoa  fittdink;  taft  tt  fioniiiitted 
them,  as  Haniilcar  demd,  to  •  find  llniggla  fv  tho 
xnastoy  with  Home. 

5.  The  Seeimd  Aarfs  fTopwai  a  dedrive  eonfliet 
which,  like  tho  warof  17M  between  England  and 
France,  may  have  ben  iSbb  iaeritaUe  conaequenoe  of 
the  rdathw  pedtieaa  ef  llie  HHeB,  Imt  of  which,  aa 

of  that  war,  the  iiiitnediato  occasion  was  the  snpjxw^l 
interest  of  one  of  the  two  jiarties  in  the  stale;  and 
the  same  motives  which  led  Hannibal  to  plange  into 
it,  induced  him  to  prolonr;  it  to  the  utmost.  It 
lasted  M  venteeii  ycary,  B.  c.  218 — 201,  and  reaulted 
in  the  utter  prostration  of  Carthage  before  her  rival. 
She  lost  her  fleet  and  all  her  possesaioDa  oat  of  Africa, 
and  even  there  Maainissa  was  planted  aa  a  thorn  in 
liar  Mde,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  new  state,  and 
natkaa^  eagv  to  pick  a  new  qoanal,  whidi  might 
give  Borne  a  pretext  tat  ber  dwtnietioo.  [AmoA, 
Ndmidia]. 

6.  btiiJ  the  Admmiitrtttion  of  Uwmibal  shed  one 
itsf  athopf  npon  the  dark  proapeds  of  tiw  devoted 

fit.itc.  Ho  overthrew  the  despotism  of  the  Ordo  Ju- 
eUcum,  notwithstanding  that  ita  undue  power  had 
been  the  creation  of  the  demoeratfe  party  which 
Rtipji'irtcd  his  family,  by  confinin;:  to  a  year  the  term 
(>t  ofhcf,  wiiich  liud  More  hwu  for  life;  and  he  in- 
troduced such  order  into  the  finances,  that  ten  years 
aufHced  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by  the  peace  with 
Rome.  Meanwhile,  a  new  rival  of  Kome  wa.s  rinsing 
in  the  East;  and  if,  sks  Hannibal  )ii<  dilated,  CHrtiia<:e 
ooold  have  brought  what  force  she  yet  had  to  the  aid 
of  Antioehns  the  Great,  the  career  of  the  triumphant 
republic  might  jicrhafw  yet  have  Wn  checked.  But, 
dcnouncfld  by  the  oppoeite  factM»,and  proacrihed  by 
JlMne,  HfiWOTil  vfti  cmnpeUad  to  1^  to  Aftfiffhfft^ 


B.C.  195.  With  his  departure  his  party  beeMW 
extinct,  and  the  influoioe  of  Bome  became  aofnoM 

even  within  the  state 

7.  After  this  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the 
toqgue  of  Cato  uttered  the  decree  of  fate  as  much  aa 
tlie  voice  of  hatred,  iu  tiie  cdebivted  eentenoe  Cur^ 

thiKjo  (h'h  uiln  est.  Amidst  tin-  cnnflirts  which  Kome 
had  yet  before  her  in  the  East,  Carthage,  Hsllen  aa 
die  was,  and  thoogh  daily  eaflmng  more  and  mere 
from  the  encroachnirnts  of  Masinissa  [Afhica], 
might  yet  be  troubleaoiue  if  not  fonnidable.  'i  he 
dMBoe  of  such  a  danger  was  exaggerated  in  the 
repirts  carrietl  back  to  Kome  by  C'lto  from  his 
embassy  to  M-ttle  the  dii>putes  with  Mnsiiiissa,  hia 
fiyinre  in  which  added  the  stimulus  of  personal  resent- 
ment to  the  hatred  which  bis  party  bore  to  Carthage; 
and  the  pretext  of  the  armed  resistance,  to  which 
Madnisea  at  length  drove  the  Carthaginians,  waa 
eagerly  aeiied  for  oomoaendng  the  Third  Pmie 
War.  The  aiecting  story  of  that  heroic  struggle 
almost  obliteraloM  the  memory  of  the  faults  for  wiiich 
Carthage  waa  now  doomed  to  saSsx.  It  lasted  three 
years,  B.  c  150— H6,  and  ended  with  the  vttar  de- 
struction of  the  city,  in  the  very  same  year  in  whidi 
the  fall  of  Corinth  completed  the  conquest  of  Greeosii 
Thus  the  two  peoples  who  had  ao  long  contended 
on  the  plains  of  Sicily  for  the  dominion  dF  the  Medi- 
tcrrHiii'an,  fell  at  once  fjcforc  the  rival,  whose  ezist- 
ence  they  had  then  hardly  recognised.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  w«k  to  meditoto  en  sudi 
a  fall. 

The  atatiaiiea  gEven  by  Strnbo  (xvii.  p.  838; 
CMnp.  Polyb.  xxxri.  4;  Appian.  Ptm.  80),  of  the  re- 
sources and  efforts  of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  thia 
war  are  very  valuable.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  aha  had  300  sol^iect  dties  in  lihya,  and 
tin  p  piilatioii  «f  the  dty  was  700,000.  wmd,  in 
tlie  tir>l  instance,  she  accepted  the  tenns  iinpased  by 
the  Bomans,  in  the  vain  hope  of  their  being  satis- 
fied vrith  this  snhonadon,  alie  gave  up  200,000sland 
of  arms  and  3000  (or  2000)  catapults.  When  war 
broke  out  again,  manufactories  of  anns  were  esta- 
Uisbed,  vrbieh  tuned  out  duly  140  shields,  300 
swords,  500  spears,  and  1000  misailea  for  catapnlts, 
while  the  female  servants  gave  their  hair  to  make 
strings  for  the  catapults.  Though,  as  bound  by 
the  tn-aty  at  the  end  of  the  S  cond  Punic  War.  they 
iiad  fur  fifty  years  i»usi.es&ed  only  twelve  ships  of  war, 
and  though  they  were  now  besieged  in  the  Byrsa, 
they  built  120  decked  veeada  in  the  space  of  two 
months,  from  the  dd  stores  of  timber  renaaining  in 
the  dockysrds;  and,  as  the  mouth  of  their  harbour 
was  bioduded,  thev  cut  a  new  entianoei  thntngh 
whk^  thdr  flak  nddenly  put  to  sea. 

VI.  KoMAV  Cauthaue.  —  The  final  dcstriK  tion 
of  the  ci^,  tlie  curse  pronounced  upon  her  site,  the 
constitution  ef  ber  terntoiy  as  tbe  new  Biwnan  pra> 
vince  of  Africa,  mid  the  histor)*  of  that  province  down 
to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Arabs,  are  treated  of  under 
Africa.  It  remdns  to  stote  a  hm  £ieto  t^a&o^ 
specifically  to  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  any  attempt 
to  rebuild  Carthage,  its  sdmindile  nte  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  country  rendered  its  remain- 
ing long  desolate  unlikely;  and  its  restoration  seems 
to  have  been  a  favoiinte  pnijt^ct  with  the  democratio 
party  in  Kome.  Only  twoity-fotu*  years  liad  ehpsed, 
u.  ('.  1 22,  when  0.  Gracchus  sent  out  a  colony  of  6000 
},rttl(Ts  to  found  on  the  site  of  Carthage  tlie  new 
dQr  of  JintoMA,  a  name  to  whidi  old  tcaditkna 
wndi  iMm  to  give  a  peeoliir  ijgiiHirMBB  B«l 
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evil  prcHliri'"!  .it  its  fonndation  cave  the  »UKtiOn  of 
enpcrstition  U>  tlie  decision  of  tliv  M-nat<>,  annulling 
this  with  the  other  acta  of  Gracchus.  (Appian.  Pun. 
I'JG;  I'lut,  C.  Graccfi.  13;  Liv.  Kpit.  Ix.;  Veil. 
rattTc.  i.  15;  Solin.  27).  Tlie  project  was  revived 
by  Julius  Caesar,  who  with  a  sort  of  poetical  jus- 
tice planned  the  restoration  of  Carthage  and  Co- 
rinth in  the  same  year,  b.  c.  46 ;  bat,  by  hb  morder, 
the  full  execution  of  his  design  devolved  upon  his 
saocesaor.  (AppuiL  Le.;  Plot.  Ctu».  57;  Stnib. 
atvti.  p.  833;  Dion  Caw.  xliH.  50,  lii.  43; 

I'aus.  ii.  1.)  Lepidtis  seems  to  luivi-  (i.'[jr;\ .>i!  tli.' 
new  culoDj  of  its  pririleges,  during  his  short  rule  in 
Afrioi;  bnt  H  was  iwtmd  by  Aagtutas  (b.c.  19), 
under  whom  3000  colonists  were  juiniMl  witli  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighboaring  country  to  fuund  the 
new  dtjr  tt  Carthage,  whMi,  already  when  Strabo 
wrote,  w.is  rus  jxijuilnu"^  a>-  utv  i  ity  of  Africa  (ifol 
vvy  *t  rts  SaAtj  koAws  oixf  irat  tSiv  4v  AiCi^  ir6- 
Strab.,  Dion,  Aj4»tiin..  Sjlin..  U.  cc.).  It  was 
nude,  in  place  of  the  l'iJiM]»  i.iii  I'tica,  the  Mat  of 
the  pmconsul  of  Old  Africa.  [Africa.] 

It  continued  to  flourish  more  and  modpe  during  the 
whole  period  till  the  Vandal  invasion  Herodiwi 
(vii.  fi)  calls  it  the  next  city  after  Rome,  in  on  Mid 
wi>:ilth;  and  Ausonius  thuji  compun  ifc  with  Booie 
and  Conistantinople  {Carm.  286):  — 

"  ConatantinopoU  adsargit  Carthago  priori, 
Non  toto  cesBoim  gnda,  qnia  tarda  dSd 

Fxsti.lit" 

Ecclesiastically,  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  numerous  bishoprics  of  Africa:  among  the 
great  names  eonnocted  with  it,  are  Cviirian,  ;i-s  its 
bisl.o|>,  and  TertuUian,  who  was  probably  a  native  of 
the  city.  Tn  a.  d.  439,  it  was  taken  by  Geneeric, 
and  made  tii*-  ciiiiital  of  tlie  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa.  It  was  reuken  by  Beli«ariu.H,  in  533,  and 
nanwd  Jnstiniana.  It  waa  finally  takm  and  de- 
8tro)i-d.  in  647.  by  tlie  Arabs  under  Ha-ssan.  (Clin- 
ton, Fa$ti  Ronutni,  4.  aa.{  Gibbon,  vol.  vL  p.  26, 
▼oL  TiL  ppk  180,  MI.,  850— 888,  voL  is.  pp.  450, 
45R.)  "  WImtevcr  yet  reiiiain'-  !  i-f  Carthace  w.as 
deiivcml  to  the  flames,  and  iIjc  colony  of  Dido  and 
Caesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred  yean,  till  a 
part,  perhaps  a  tiventieth  of  the  old  oirrnniference, 
repeopled  by  the  first  of  iljc  Faliinite  caliphs.  In 
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'  beglnnin;:  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  .«econd  capital 
of  the  We.-*!  was  reprej*eiit«l  by  a  masque,  a  collegw 
without  students,  tweiity-fiTe  or  thirty  slioj*"*.  and 
the  huts  of  five  luindreii  jieasants,  who,  in  tlu  ir  aK- 
ject  poverty,  displayed  the  arr.>{;aiiee  of  the  I'linic 
senators.  Even  that  paltry  villasre  was  swept  away 
by  the  Spaniards,  whom  Charles  V.  had  stationed  ia 
the  fortress  of  Goletta.  The  ruins  of  Carthage  havo 
perished ;  and  the  place  niiirht  l«  unknown  if  some 
broken  arches  of  an  aqnedoct  did  not  guide  the  foot- 
steps of  the  inquisitive  tnTcOer.*  (ffiUM».) 

Very  fVw  nf  its  coins  are  extant,  a  larjre  number  oC 
those  ascribed  to  it  being  sporioos.  Among  the  gB- 
naine  ones, besides  those  of  tiie  Bnnnn  emperors, there 
is  a  verv'  rare  and  vahwiMo  medal  nf  Hilderic,  tli** 
Vandal  king,  with  the  legend  Fkux  Kakt.  (Eckbel, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  136,  &C.)  The  cttta  above  wfawt  ■ 
gold  coin,  the  actual  .size,  and  OOS  of  bnOMi  tv^ 
thirds  the  size  of  the  original. 

VII.  Toi"ooRArHY  or  Carthage. — The  general 
situation  of  the  city  has  already  been  dcscriUtl;  bat, 
when  we  come  to  the  detaihs  of  its  topcjgraphy,  we 
find  the  same  tantalizing  want  of  certain  informa- 
tion, which  reodera  all  else  respecting  her  so  diffkmlt. 

The  present  remains  are  insufBcient  to  guide  us 
t'l  umiet^tanding  of  tlie  nb.-.  tire  and  often  appa- 
rently cuntnulictory  statements  of  the  aodent  writen; 
and  the  Inqnbw  often  righs  over  the  loss  of  tibat 
picture,  representing  the  site  nnd  size  of  Cartlwcf , 
which  Hancinus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Third  Pimie  War  (b.  c  148),  exhiUted  to  the  Bo- 
man  people  in  the  forum,  and  won  the  constil-hip  by 
his  zeal  in  explaining  its  details.  Appian  (/'or. 
9.'),  foil.)  is  almost  the  only  ancient  anuMT  who  has 
left  any  oomiderahle  det:iils  ;  fvnd  ln'  i«.  ns  itM::\1.  \  <^rj 
inexact,  and  in  some  jj<jints  evidently  quite  wrong. 
Of  the  man  difliculty,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggerm- 
tion  to  compare  it  with  a  doubt  among  the  future  anti- 
quaries twenty-five  centuries  henoe^  whether  London 
or  Southwark  stood  on  the  N.  aids  flf  the  Tbamt^s. 
We  know  that  the  old  Punic  city  grew  np  round  the 
original  Bosm  of  Byrsa  (whether  the  citadel  called 
Byrsa  in  historical  tiiiu'>  stihul  the  old  site  is  even 
doubtful),  and  that  it  gradually  oovored  the  whole 
peidnsala;  and  we  know  that  it  had  a  snburii 
called  Mepim  or  M;i<.'ali:i,  nnd  ulso  the  New  (."itv 
(Diod.  XX.  44).  We  also  know  that  the  Roman  city 
stood  OB  a  psfl  ef  Iks  andenk  rfta^  and  was  6r  farfieriar 
to  the  Old  City  insortsnt  Bnt,  whether  the  original 
Panic  city,  with  its  harbours,  was  on  the  N.  or  S  port 
of  the  peidnsala;  on  which  nde  of  it  the  suborb  of 
Megara  was  situ.ite<l:  .md  wlicther  the  Roman  citr 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  lonner,  or  of  the  latter; 
are  questions  on  which  some  of  the  best  schobis  and 
geographen  hold  directly  oppoiiitc  opinions. 

llpon  the  whole,  comparing  the  statements  of  the 
nn<  ieiit  writers  with  the  present  state  of  the  looUi^ 
and  the  few  ruins  of  the  Panic  city  which  renaiik, 
It  seems  most  probable  that  the  original  dtf  waa  ott 
the  SR.  jsiii  of  the  |<  iiinvulR  ahiut  C.  Cartltagt, 
Tlie  subjoined  ground-plan  frooi  Maunert  is  given 
merely  as  an  appraxIuMtioQ  to  the  ancient 
For  the  details  of  the  topography,  the  latest  and 
best  authority  is  Dr.  H.  Bartli,  who  has  oomparad 
the  researches  of  Falbe  with  his  own  observations. 

(  WamUrmuirn,  &e.  pp.  80,  foil.) 

'Hie  toiiovvinu'  arc  the  moA  important  details  of 
the  tiipo-^nijihy : — 

1.  The  Taenia  (raivka),  was  a  tongue  of  land, 
of  a  considerable  length,  and  luUf  a  stadium  in 
biwdthf  motioned  again  and  agiiB  by  ApfiMi  im 
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TfMI  or  CASSHAiQB  (iIAIIXUCT)^ 

r.  Tlif  runir  citv, 
M.  The  suburb  oi  Bfann. 
I..  Laxoon.  ancienttyflMb^f  ofT^Ull. 
T.  City  «>f  Tumi. 
Max.  City  of  Muidk 
B.  Thf  bjrru. 
F.  The  rorum. 
na.  Walh  towards  the  ma. 
b.  Triple  wall  on  tb«  kwd  aUa 
c  The  CotboD.  with  iu  laUiid. 

d.  BntnoMloOollMi, 

e.  Out«r 

r.  scipio'i 

g-  The  Gotetta  or  present  mouth  of  tboLuooo  of 

Tuni«. 

1.  T«iiiplenrAMcalaBiiw(EnBuo). 
a.  TM^oTApolto/ 

■Dch  a  nuuiner  th«t  the  determination  of  its  position 
ipoea  far  to  settle  the  chief  doubt  already  refem-*!  to. 
It  jutted  out  from  the  isthnitu  {airh  rov  a^xtyos), 
towards  tbeW^  betwttn  the  laix  and  the  sea  (fitaii 
A^ftrqf  r«  ml  vfs  doAivai}!),  and  in  the  dueest 
proriniUy  lo  the  lnn1>oars,  and  also  at  the  weaker 
extremitT  of  the  strong  Imdward  wall  of  the  city. 
(See  below.)  All  the  jMurticalars  of  Appian's  de> 
ueripSaa  seem  to  pofnt  to  the  tnmdy  ton^^e  of  land 
h  cxtendj  SW.  fnnn  tin-  S.  pxtn-mity  of  the 
nrnimula  to  the  Ooletta,  or  mouth  of  the  Lagoon  of 
TvBie,  and  dhrideB  in  pert  thb  hfm  (the  Mfuni 
of  AppiaD)  from  the  o^tm  scii.  That  this  t('n::ue 
of  lud  ie  Niger  than  be  describci  il,b  a  coolinna- 
tkai  eT  the  identitf,  ranidmns  the  ehanftea  which 
we  know  to  have  hwn  pointj  on;  and  the  slight 
diwrepcuicy  iiivolvt'd  in  his  making  the  taenia  jut 
oat  from  the  Uthmv*,  whereas  it  actunlly  proceeds 
from  the  pemnnda,  it  sorely  hardly  worthy  of  di.s- 
cuMion.  No  room  would  hare  been  left  for  doulit, 
had  Api'ian  told  na  what  lake  (Ai/iMf)  he  meant ; 
hot  that  he  omita  to  tell  us  this,  seems  of  itaelf  a 
Btron;^  prtwf  that  he  meant  the  Lagoon  of  Tiuiis. 
The  other  and  much  less  probable  opinion  is  that 
the  lakt  was  oo  the  N.  aide  ef  the  iathmos,  where 
m  nmr  ftnd  the  aak  nanh  tt  Sttdk^-e»-8idbtmi: 
tUa  view  of  course  inverts  the  whok)  top  graphy 
of  the  peninsula,  bj  inrolving  the  neccsaitj  ci  seek- 
inK  the  Byna  and  the  hariioan  en  ito  M.  side. 
Th<*c  writers,  indudinij  even  Ritter,  who  have 
adopted  the  latter  view,  seem  to  have  been  mi^led 
hgr  8haw,  who,  finding  en  the  M.  aide  the  lilk^ 

now  ralle<l  F.l-Mtrsn,  i.  e.  the  Port,  in  a  position 
which,  though  iiow  inland,  most  anciently  have 
been  en  the  »ea  shore,  pnxreeds  to  identify  this  site 
(though  indeed  ratlx-r  tiy  iiiijilir ntioii  tlinii  positive 
aaaertion)  with  the  am  lent  liurlMiur  of  Carthage. 
(Shaw,  Travels,  tfe.,  p.  150.) 

2.  The  IVaUt  are  especially  difficult  to  trace  with 
MDj  oertaiotjr.    At  the  time  when  the  city  waa 
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moat  floorishing,  it  is  pretty  dear  that  they  cncom- 
pessed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  peninsula,  speaking  generally;  and 
Appian  infonns  ua  that  on  one  side  (evidently  towanls 
the  sea,  but  the  words  are  wanting)  there  waa  only 
a  single  wall,  beeanse  of  the  precipitous  nature  off 
the  ground;  but  that  on  tlic  S.,  towards  the  land- 
side,  it  was  threefold.  But  when  we  come  to  par* 
tieolan,  first,  aa  to  the  sea^Me,  it  is  not  eertain 
whether  the  twa  I'tnincnces  r.f  C.  (•hainnrt  and 
C.  Carthage  were  included  within  the  furtitications, 
or  wesa  left,  either  wholly  or  in  part»  vnftftified  en 
account  of  their  nntunil  f-trongth.  In  the  final 
siege,  we  find  Maiiciuus  attacking  from  the  side  of 
the  ^ea  a  part  of  the  wall,  the  defence  of  which  waa 
neglected  on  account  of  the  nlmoj*l  inacres.^ihle  j  re- 
cipices  on  that  bide,  and  establishing  hiniHclt  in  a 
fort  adjacent  to  the  walls  (Appian.  Pun.  113). 
On  tho  whole,  it  seema  probable  that  on  both  the 
great  heights  the  walls  were  drawn  along  the  sum* 
mit  rather  than  the  base,  so  that  they  would  not 
inclode  the  N.  alopa  of  C.  Ghamart,  nur  the  E. 
and  8.  slopes  of  C.  Cfmikagt.   (Barth,  pp.  83, 84.) 

TIk>  laii.l  .Milf  present.-*  still  greater  difficulties. 
The  length  of  the  wall  which  Scipio  drew  across 
the  isthnaa  to  bkwkada  tho  dty,  and  which  waa 
25  stadia  (or  3  M.  P.)  from  sea  to  sea  (Appian. 
Pun.  95,  119;  Polyb.  i.  73;  Stnb.  xvii.  p.  83:2), 
gives  OS  only  the  measnre  of  tho  width  of  this 
i.sthmus  (prob.ihly  at  it.s  nnrro«e*it  pnrt),  not  cf  tlie 
landface  uf  the  city,  which  stood  on  wider  gn»und. 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  832)  assigns  to  the  whole  walls  a 
circumference  of  360  stadia,  60  of  whi*  h  Irt  jonged 
to  the  wall  on  the  land  bide,  which  rcaclji>d  from 
sea  to  sea.  EspUdt  as  this  statement  is,  it  seema 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  actual  dimensioaa 
of  the  peninsula,  fiir  which  even  the  23  M.  P.  as- 
signed to  it  by  Li>7  (Epit,  li. ;  Oros.  iv.  2 '2.  j;ivej( 
22  M.  P.)  would  seem  to  be  too  much  (Barth, 
p.  85).  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ebtain  the  60 
s>tadi:i  of  Strabo  by  taking  in  the  walls  along  the  N. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  peninsula,  aa  well  as  thatacross  it 
on  the  land  aide,  whidi  is  qdto  inoonsistent  widi 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  writer;  or  by  .supposing 
that  Strabo  gives  the  total  length  of  the  triple  line 
of  wall,  a  most  arbitiaiyaod  improbable  asaomp- 
ti'ni.  Besides,  the  language  of  S'.nibo  w-ems  ob- 
viously to  refer  to  the  actual  width  of  tliat  part  of 
tlie  isthmus  across  which  the  wall  was  buUt  (rh 
i^r^KomaarAiiov  uriKov  avrbs  6  avxhy  Mx«tf 
Ka0riKuv  atrh  doAdrnii  ^irl  ddXaTTav^.  The  oolj 
fea.si!ile  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  the  wall  Waa 
not  built  across  the  narrowest  {lart  of  the  istlunns, 
but  was  thrown  back  to  where  it  had  begun  to 
widen  out  into  the  peninsuhi;  and  it  seems  also 
&ir  to  make  some  aliowanoe  for  deviations  from  a 
stnught  Ihw.  A  eonfirmaHoB  of  the  length  as- 
signed to  the  wall  by  Strabo  is  found  in  Appian'a 
statement,  that  Sdpio  made  aimultaoeous  aiiacka 
an  tile  lud  defenoea  of  Megan  alooe  at  pointa 
20  stadia  distant  from  eaih  other,  the  wlioia 
breadth  of  the  isthmus  being,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
25  stadia. 

He  tins  M  it  may,  we  know  that  this  land  wall 
formed  by  tar  the  most  important  part  uf  the  de- 
fences of  the  city.  It  consisted  of  three  distimit 
lines,  one  Ijohiiid  the  other,  each  of  llieni  30  cttUtB 
high  without  the  parapets.  Tln  re  were  towere  si 
the  distance  of  2  plcthra,  4  .stories  high,  and  30 
feet  deep.  Within  each  wall  were  built  two  stories 
of  vaulted  chambeni,  or  casemates,  iu  the  lower 
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nui^  of  iilileh  irare  ttebles  for  300  clcphanb,  srA 
in  the  npp'r  mrce  stables  ff>r  4000  horsps,  with 
ample  btores  of  food  for  bollu  In  tho  spaces  be- 
tween the  walls  (t6wos  tipux^P^lt,  Strab.  ZTU.  p. 
832),  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  infantry,  and 
4000  cavalry,  with  macjazincs  and  storeti  of  pro- 
portionate magnitude;  fumiinf;,  in  fact,  a  vast  for- 
tified camp  between  the  citj  and  the  isthmus.  It 
wonld  seem  from  Ap|nan  (viii.  95)  that  this  de- 
scription applies  only  to  the  S.  part  of  the  landward 
wall,  behind  which  lay  Byrsa  (rjk  sy>^  fuariuSpiew 
if  f^vfipor,  Ma  Ktd  ii  Bvpaa  M  tpi  adx**^^)- 
The  N.  jtirt  of  the  laiklward  wall,  surronndin^  tlio 
suburb  of  Megara,  Mama  to  have  beeu  Icm  atrong^ 
fivtified)  and  aooordii^ily  we  find  acme  of  the  ehm 
attacks  of  Scipio  dim  tod  a^ninst  it.  Appian  adds 
to  hb  duniption  of  the  thplo  wall,  that  its  comer 
wliKh  boBl  found  towaida  the  hariwnrB,  by  the 
Taenia,  or  tonpue  of  land  mentioned  above,  was 
the  onlj  part  that  was  weak  and  low;  and  on  this 
poiat  alaa  iw  And  the  Ronau  diraeting  their 
attacks. 

The  limits  of  Um  Roman  city  can  be  defined  with 
greater  eertainty.    It  nmaiiMd,  indeed,  tvithont  a 

fortified  enclosure,  down  to  tlic  fourteenth  year  of 
Theodoeios  II.  (b.  c.  424),  wh4>n  the  increasing 
dangera  of  the  Afiricu  pravfance  both  from  the  native 
and  foreiijn  barbarians  suggested  the  policy  of  forti- 
fying its  capital.  The  remains  of  the  wall  then 
kailt  can  still  be  traced,  and  soffieicDt  rnins  of  the 
city  are  visible  to  indicate  its  extent ;  while  llio  limits 
are  still  further  marked  by  tlw  pnaition  of  the  great 
naervoirs,  which  we  know  to  have  been  without  the 
walls.  But  as  the  city  was  far  gone  in  its  decline 
when  these  walls  were  built,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  limits  iadicated  by  them  were  narrower  than 
the  original  boaadaries,  were  it  not  for  a  most  inter- 
esting discovery  made  by  Falbe,  to  whose  researches 
daring  a  long  residence  at  Tunis,  we  owe  most  of 
ear  Imowledge  <f  Carthaginian  topography.  Struck 
\tf  the  fact,  that  the  land  W.  and  MW.  of  the  Ro- 
man city  is  ili\i,lc.l  into  regular  rectangha  roads 
Utterly  different  £nnn  the  crooked  waja  which  are 
common  in  Holiainmedan  covntrici,  he  suspected 
that  the<t^  roiids  might  m.irk  out  the  divisions  uf  the 
land  among  the  Uuiuan  ooloiiists ;  aad,  upon  mea< 
anrin^  the  netangles,  he  fiwnd  that  dwy  were  of 
<vinal  area,  each  containing  loo  A^«r< '//.;.  or  200 
jugtrn.  Of  such  plots,  28  are  clcArly  visible,  and 
the  land  wMeb  haa  hem  broken  op  to  farm  the 
ganleri^  of  FUMerta  furaishe.'?  space  for  2  more ;  so 
that  we  have  the  land  without  the  walb  of  tite  lio- 
man  dtf  divided  into  90  eentnriea  of  hamtdia,  pre- 
ri.-e!y  the  projxT  iiuantrty  for  tho  .'lOOO  rojonists 
whom  Augustus  settled  in  the  new  city.  (Appian. 
Am.  138.) 

That  Roman  Carthage  stoml  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Punic  city,  and  not,  us  some  maintain,  on 
that  of  the  suburb  of  Megara,  seem.s  tolerably  clear. 
Not  to  lay  too  mnrh  .Mress  on  Pliny's  }ilir.vs<»  (v.  '2),  ' 
•*  in  vestigiia  magnae  Cartliaginis."  it  ap{ie;irs  that  , 
the  new  atj  was  supplied  from  the  same  aqueduct 
and  reservoirs,  and  had  its  citadel  and  chief  temples 
on  the  same  sites,  as  of  old.  The  restored  temple  of 
A(~>ciilapius  was  again  the  chief  Mnctoaiy,  and  that 
of  the  goddess  Coclestis  becana  moca  nutgDificeDt 
than  ever.    (Bartb,  p.  83.) 

3.  JJarbours.  —  In  accordance  with  that  view  of 
the  topograi^j  which  we  follow,  the  double  harbour 
of  Carthage  noet  be  looked  for  on  the  Sw  aide  ef  the 
yeninaalai  at  the  am^  which  it  ferns  with,  the 
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Taeaia  dcscrilx-d  above,  within  the  Lagoon  of  Tmm, 
The  fact  that  S  ipio  AfricAnns  the  elJer  r.tiild  sea 
from  Tunis  the  Punic  Heel  sailing  out  of  the  liar« 
hour  (Appian.  Pun.  24),  seems  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
position,  wliicli  i.i  confirmed  bj  nanj  other  indies 
tions.    (iiarth,  p.  88.) 

The  port  oooaistsd  of  an  outer  aad  an  inner  haro 
hour,  with  a  passage  firom  the  one  mto  the  other  ; 
and  the  outer  had  an  entrance  from  the  sea*  70  feet 
wide,  which  was  closed  with  iron  chains.  The  cater 
harbour  was  for  the  merchantmen,  and  was  full  of 
moorings.  The  inner  harbour  was  reserved  for  the 
shi|is  of  war.  Just  within  its  entrance  was  an  island 

(called  Cothon  (Ktitfwv.  whence  the  harbour  itself 
was  catted  Cothon  also),  rising  to  a  conaiderable 
elcviition  ahme  the  surrounding  bonks,  and  thus 
serving  the  double  puipoee  of  a  mask  to  oonoeal  the 
tiaihoar  firein  wittuMit,  and  of  an  bbssnratory  fer  ttia 
port-admiral  (raca^  xoi),  who  liad  his  tent  upon  it, 
whence  hegave  signals  by  the  trumpet  and  cuminanda 
by  the  voice  of  a  faeiald.  The  slians  of  tlie  isbad 
an  !  of  t!ii^  j<irt  wore  built  up  with  gn-at  qruys,  in 
which  were  cuustructed  docks  for  220  ships  (one,  it 
woold  seem,  fer  each),  with  alewhaases  for  all  their 
cqnipments.  The  cntranr of  oat  h  dock  was  adorned 
with  a  pair  of  Ionic  culunms,  which  gave  the  whole 
cirenitof  the  isUnd  and  the  harbour  the  appearanee  of 
a  ma^rnificcnt  colonnade  on  each  sude.f  So  je;iloa^Iy 
1^115  till))  iuner  harbour  guarded,  even  from  the  sight 
of  those  frequenting  tlis  outer,  that,  besides  a  doid»te 
wall  of  sepamtion,  gates  were  piovidcd  to  gire  access 
to  the  city  from  the  outer  hiirlHiur,  without  passing 
throagh  the  docks.  (Appian.  Am.  96, 127.)  That 
the  inner  harbour  at  least,  and  probably  both,  were 
artificial  excavations,  seems  almost  certain  from  their 
position  and  from  the  name  C7o<Ao»  (Gescn.  Mim. 
Phocn.  p.  422),  to  say  nothing  of  \1rgil'8  phra>e 
{Am.  i.  427):  —  ''hie  portus alii e/o<2uM<,"  which, 
remembering  the  poet's  antiqaaiiaa  tnl",  dionli 
hardly  be  regarded  as  unmeomng. 

The  remains  of  two  basins  still  exist,  near  Ura 
base  of  the  tongue  of  Und,  the  one  more  to  the  S. 
being  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  the  other  of  a  rounder 
form,  with  a  little  peninsuU  in  the  middle;  both 
dividt^l  from  the  sea  on  the  E.  by  a  narrow  ri.iL;e. 
These  basins  would  be  at  eooe  identified  as  the  har- 
boors  of  Carthage,  but  ftr  tiMir  apparently  inade> 
'{nato  size;  an  objection  which|We  think,  Barth  has 
successfully  removed,  (pp.  88 — 80).  Whatever 
OM  the  harbours  had  at  first,  was  neeessarily  pra- 
served,  for  tlie  a<ljaccnt  quart erwas  the  most  jmpulous 
in  the  city.  A  calcuhitioa  made  by  Berth  of  tho 
dnoit  of  tlie  inner  barfn  and  island  (now  a  peahi- 

*  The  general  term  itt  wt\drfovs  which  Appian 
hora  nsesb  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  thst  the 

port  opened  into  the  lagoon. 

t  When  Appiaii  {Jvn,  127)  distinguishes  the 
squtu^  part  of  the  Cothon  (rh  pufptt  nS  KAtmui 
Tt/  TfTpdywyof)  from  its  r(nmd  (or  suri-  "mrling) 
l»art  i/H  Ou  opposite  title  (^iri  ddrtpa  tow  Kai^tmts 
ds  rh  wfpt^tpis  ai/rov),  ho  seems  to  mean  by  the 
former  the  i.shml.  and  by  the  latter  the  !>:uik  on  the 
land  side.  The  l^inic  Heet,  which  had  put  out  to 
sea  by  the  new  month  (see  below),  being  destroyed, 
Scipio  naturally  first  storms  the  inland  in  the 
Cothon;  meanwhile  Loelitus  .seizes  the  opportunity 
for  a  sadden  attack  upon  the  other  bank,  which 
proves  successful,  and  the  Komans,  thus  posiiiesaed 
of  the  whole  enclosure  of  tho  Cothuu,  are  prepared 
toatladcthaBjna. 
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mM)  Bbows  at  lea»t  a  probability  that  they  oould 
contain  the  220  t«>»«h'1s  ;  while,  for  thf  jjent-ral  traffic, 
the  fMifoon  of  Tunis  could  bo  used  aa  a  nxulhtcad ; 
and  that  it  was  so  used  in  later  times  is  pnwed  by 
the  fact  that  MisuA,  on  its  oppoesit«  shore,  was  the 
port  vS  Carthage  antler  the  \  tuidaU.  (Procop.  B.  V. 
i.  16.)  PiirtlNr,  w»  kwnr  that  extra  acconunoda^ 
tiod  was  prorided,  at  some  early  period,  for  the  mer- 
chantmen, in  the  shape  of  a  spacious  quay  on  the 
ant-shore  (not  that  of  the  lagoon)  outude  of  the  city 
walla  (i^Mian.  Pm.  123),  of  which  the  foundations 
an  ami  tfinbte;  the  aadent  purpose  of  tlia  eiisting 
6ubRtruction<s  1mm  ii<;  confimiid  vj  thflir  naamUanBe 
to  those  at  Leptis  Uagna.  • 

But  what,  tlien,  hu  bsMNm  of  all  the  inaaouy  of  I 
the  qnays  and  diK-ks  and  colonnades  which  sar- 
itMUided  the  Cothoo  and  its  island,  but  of  which 
the  present  inner  basin  eahiMta  no  wmahiay  The 
doubt  is  tvusily  removed.  Carthage,  like  Rome, 
baa  been  the  ^uan^  of  successive  nations,  but  Cor 

man  city  was  built  in  great  measure  from  the  ' 
remains  of  the  Punic  one ;  and  the  masonry  of  the 
doeica,  lying  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city,  and  at 
the  ]flrt  which  would  be  the  first  rebuilt  to  form  a 
port,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  used.  The 
aobstnietiunB-on  the  sea-coa^t,  on  tha  eontiary,  have 
bt-on  pr*>M>rTed,  and  Hnerwanls  in  pact  WM!OVand|  bj 
the  waves  of  the  Me<iiternim'an. 

The  manner  in  whic  h  the  harbours  ran  ap  dose 
nlottc;  the  SE.  hlmre  of  the  jieninsula  eiiuLIes  ns  to 
undurstaud  the  resource  adopted  by  theCurthagiiuans 
whaa  Seipio,  in  the  Third  Pimic  War,  shut  up  the 
common  outer  entrance  of  their  harbours  by  a  mole 
thvewn  across  from  the  Taenia  to  the  Uthmua:  they 
cut  a  new  channel  fixxn  the  Cuthon  into  the  deep 
aea,  where  such  a  mode  of  blockade  was  impracti- 
cable, and  put  out  to  sea  with  their  newly  constructed 
fleet  (Appian.  Pmi,  121, 122;  Strab.  xviL  p.  8.13.) 
Whalhv,  after  the  featontioa  of  the  dtj,  Scipio'a 
mole  was  mnored,  and  the  andent  entranee  of  the 
jiort  rehtun-d,  we  arc  not  infunneil.  l'n>bably  it  was 
ao:  but  the  new  mouth  cut  by  the  Carthaeinians 
woold  aatnntny  ranain  open,  and  this,  with  the  port 
cf  the  Cotlioii  to  which  it  frave  inuntilijto  acc-eiss, 
aaams  to  be  the  Mimdmcum  or  Portut  JUandraciuMf 
tS  later  tiEues>  ^Pieoepi.  B,  f.  i.  90,  iL  6.) 

4.  Btfrsa.  —  This  n.nr.e  is  used  in  n  double  sense, 
£ar  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city,  a4joiuiiig  to 
tha  hariMNiit,  and  Ibr  the  dtadd  or  Bfrta,  in  the 
stricter  sease.  When  Appian  {Pitv.  95)  .sfic-iks  of 
the  triple  laud  wall  on  the  S.,  a^*  irhere  the  Byrta 
•Ku  upon  the  ittkmm  (lyda  koX  ri  hvpoalip  M  rov 
at''x*»'oi),  it  may  be  doubted  in  wliicb  sense  he  u.^es 
the  tenu  ;  but,  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  storm- 
ing of  the  city  (c.  127,  foil.),  he  gives  nan  Dinnte 
daacri{»tion  of  the  |f»c.ility  of  the  citadel. 

Cl(»c  to  the  harbours  stood  the  Forum,  from  which 
three  narrow  streets  of  houses  six  stories  high  as- 
cended to  the  Byra*,  which  was  by  far  the  strangeHt 
pr«itioa  in  the  whole  city.  (Appian.  Pun.  128.) 
There  can  be  little  doobt  of  its  identity  with  tho 
J/iU  of  S.  Ltmit,  an  entbence  rismg  to  the  height  of 
188  Pteis  feet  (aboat  200  English),  and  having  its 
summit  in  the  funn  of  an  almost  regular  plateau, 
sloping  a  little  towards  the  sea.  Its  isgoJaritj  nkg" 
gests  the  probability  of  ita  being  an  artificial  nionnd 
(probably  alxuit  a  natural  con*)  formed  of  the  earth 
dug  up  in  excavstinx  the  harboorsi  a  kind  ni  work 
whkh  wa  know  to  Ufa  barn  osmnen  anioqg  the 
^n^ioma  ^^tn^t^k^  P^^^  ^^^ij  l^i^J  i  co^o^^^ 


Strab.  ix.  p.  512.)   The  obvioos  objeetkn,  that  it 

could  not  then  be  the  post  first  occupied  by  the 
Phoenician  colonists,  Barth  boldly  and  ingeniously 
meets  by  replying  that  it  teat  not ;  that  they  would 
naturally  establish  themselves  firat  on  the  lofty 
eminence  of  C.  Carthage;  and  tliat,  when  they  de- 
■omded  to  the  lower  groimd,  there  built  their  city, 
and  excavated  their  port,  and  made  a  new  citadel  in 
its  neighbourhood,  they  still  applied  to  it  the  ancient 
luune.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  now  occupied  by 
a  Chanel  to  the  memory  of  S.  Louis,  the  rvyal 
cmsader  who  died  in  his  expedition  agaiust  Tunw; 
and,  in  the  mutations  of  time,  the  citadel  of  Carthage 
has  become  a  posaeBBon  of  the  Jf'reoch  1  The  chara- 
ben  wlddi  surround  tha  ebapl  cartaiB  an  interest- 
ing mu.seum  of  objects  found  at  Outhigp  and  ainong 
other  ruins  of  Afiica. 

Oftthaaidea  «f  the  UD  there  aw  sfaH  tracflaor 
the  ancient  walls  wliich  encW«l  the  Dyrsa  and 
made  it  a  distinct  fortress,  and  which  seem  to  have 
risen,  terraoe  above  terrace,  Hke  those  of  the  citadel 
ofEchatana.  (Herod,  i.  9 S.)  Oro-.ius  (iv.  22)  pves 
2  M.  P.  for  the  circuit  of  the  Byrsa,  mesoii^,  it  ia 
to  be  pnsomed,  the  base  «f  the  Un. 

On  the  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Aesculapius 
(Esmun),  by  far  the  richest  in  the  city  (Appian. 
Am.  lao),  mised  on  a  pUtfbnn  which  was  ascended 
by  sixty  stepa, and nrobably  rewmbHng  in  its  struc- 
ture the  temple  of  Behu  at  Babylon,  (lierud.  L 
18 1 ;  a-irth,  p.  95).  It  was  in  this  tsnpla  that  the 
senate  held  in  secret  their  nl0^t  important  meetings. 

The  Byr>>a  remained  tho  ciUidel  of  Carthage  in  its 
hiter  existence;  and  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  wsa 
restored  by  the  Romans.  (Appul.  Florida,  pp.  361, 
foil.)  On  it  was  the  praetorhm  of  liie  proconsul  of 
Africa,  which  became  successively  the  pabMie  of  the 
Vandal  kings  and  of  the  Byzantine  governors. 
{PoMtio  Cypriani,  ap.  Buinart,  Acta  Martyrvm^ 
pp.  205,  foil.;  Barth,  p.  96.) 

6.  Fonm  md  SifteU.  —  As  we  have  jost  seen, 
the  form  h^  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  hill  of  Byrsa, 
adjacent  to  the  harbours.  It  contained  the  senate 
house,  the  tribunal,  and  the  temple  of  the  god  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Bomana  call  Apollo,  whose  golden 
imjige  stood  in  a  cha{icl  overbiid  with  gold  to  tho 
weight  of  1000  talents.  (Appan.  iW  127).  The 
three  alreete  already  mentioned  as  ascending  firam 
the  forum  to  the  Byrsa  formed  an  inii«rtant  outwork 
to  its  fortifications;  and  Scipio  had  to  storm  them 
hoQse  hf  ham.  The  eentre  street,  which  probably 
led  straight  up  to  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  was 
called,  in  Roman  Carthage,  Via  SahUarii.  The 
other  atraato  of  the  dtj  aeem  to  have  been  ftr  tha 
most  part  straight  and  regularly  disposed  at  l%ht 
angles.    (Mai,  Auct,  Clatt.  vol.  iii.  p.  387.) 

6.  (Mspreinjv^.— On  theN.sideof  theByna, 
on  lower  terraces  of  tlie  hill,  .are  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  which  Mine  take  for  thc«ie  of  Cuelcstis  end 
Saturn ;  but  the  localities  arc  doubtfiiL  We  know 
that  the  worship  of  both  th&ie  deitie^s  was  contiBIMd 
in  the  Itoman  city.    (Barth,  pp.  96 — 98.) 

7.  Ou  the  W.  aiKl  SW.  side  of  the  Hyrsa  are 
ruins  of  Batkt,  probably  the  Thermae  nnnjllianae, 
a  locality  famous  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Carthage ;  of  a  spacious  Cimm^  and  of  an  jjayti 
lAeolrs.   (Barth,  mi.  98— 99.) 

8.  Aqmduei  md  Raenoin  —The  great  aqna- 
diKf,  fil\y  niile^  l.mg,  by  which  Carthage  was  snp- 
plied  with  miaUot  from  Jebd  Zagktem  (see  Hiy^  p. 
532),  ia  suppoaed  by  aonw  to  ba  a  work  of  tha 
Pnnioagai  VvtBacthbaliafmit  to  be  Roman.  It 
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is  fnlly  described  by  Shaw  (p.  153)  and  Barth  (pp. 
100.  foil.).  The  Rettrvoirt  are  among  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  Carthago,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiarly  constructed  vaulting  which 
coven  them.  They  are  probably  of  Punic  work- 
manship. Besides  noine  smaller  ones,  there  are  two 
principal  sets ;  those  on  the  W.  of  the  city,  where 
the  aqnednct  terminated,  and  those  on  the  S.,  near 
the  Cothon.    (Shaw ;  Barth.) 

9.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  ruins  which  soem 
to  be  those  of  a  Thmtre.  and  also  the  remains  of  a 
great  building,  apjarcntly  the  larpest  in  the  city, 
which  Barth  conjectures  to  be  the  temple  of  Coe- 
leetis.  These  ruins  connist,  like  the  rest,  only  of 
broken  foundations.    (Barth,  105,  106.) 

10.  The  Suburb  of  Megani,  ^Ingar,  or  Magalia, 
aflerwarda  considered  as  a  quarter  of  the  city,  under 
the  name  of  theNewCity(N«(iiroXis),  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  its  own,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  car- 
dens,  watered  by  canals.  (Diod.  xx.  44  :  Appian.viii. 
117;  Serv.  cul  Virg.  ^en.  i.  372;  Isidor.  t'tt/m. 
zv.  12.)  It  seems  to  hare  occupied  the  site  on  the 
N\V.  side  of  the  peninsula,  now  called  El-Merta, 
and  still  the  site  of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
wealthy  citirens  of  Tunis. 

11.  Necropolii. — From  the  few  graves  found  in 
the  rocky  soil  of  the  hill  of  C.  Ghtimart,  it  seems 
probable  that  here  was  the  ancient  necropolis,  N.  of 
the  city,  a  position  in  which  it  is  fmjuently,  if  not 
generally,  found  in  other  ancient  cities.  There  is, 
however,  some  doubt  on  the  matter,  which  the  cvi- 


PLAN  or  CABTRAOE  ACCORDI^TO  TO  RITTER. 

B.  Btrsa,  the  ancient  Phoenician  cilr. 

C.  Megara,  artrrwunlt  Carthago  Nova  and  Magna 
Carthago,  the  Roman  city. 

L.  Lagoon,  formerly  an  open  bay  of  the  tea,  now 
partly  6rm  land  and  partly  a  »aU-inar*h. 
G.  nulTof  Tunii.now  a  Ugi>oD,  and  much  dlminithrd. 
T.  The  city  of  Vvv%%. 
M.  The  city  of  KlAXtLA. 
a  a.  Carthaginian  walla, 
bb.  Roman  walU. 
c  Outer  harbour, 
d.  Inner  hartmur  and  liland. 
r.  Sctplo'a  mole. 

f.  Taenia. 

g.  Aqueduct. 

n.  Portiii  Mandradiii. 

1.  The  ciudel  ( Byr»a)  and  temple  of  Aesculapiui. 

S.  Cotton. 

3.  Forum  and  temple  of  Apollo. 

4.  Other  temple*. 
d,6.  itriervuirt. 


denc«  is  insuflScient  to  decide.  (Tertallian.  Scorp. 
42  ;  Barth,  p.  107.) 

It  has  been  alreatly  intimated  that  the  views  now 
stated  are  those  only  of  one  party  among  the  geo- 
graphers and  scholars  who  have  studied  the  topo- 
graphy of  Carthage.  Of  their  general  correctness, 
we  are  more  and  more  convince*] ;  but  it  seems  only 
fair  to  tho«e  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther to  exhibit  the  results  of  the  oppoBite  views,  in 
the  form  of  the  above  ground-plan,  copied  from  the 
Atlat  Antupiu*  of  Spnmer,  who  has  taken  it  from 
the  Erdhtndt  of  Karl  liitter. 

A  very  complete  plan  of  the  ruins  in  their  present 
stale,  by  Fall»e,  is  given  in  the  periodical  entitled 
Atulaml.  for  1836,  No.  122.  [P.  S.] 

CABTHA'GO  NOVA  {Kjupxv^"  h  Wo,  Polyb., 
Strab.,  Ptol,  Liv.,  Mel.,  Plin.,  Steph.  B.,  :  v.,  &c. ; 
Kainj  v6kit,  Polyb.  ii.  13,  iii.  13,  &c.,  Steph.  B. 
*.  t^.  'AA0ata,  Ka^x^^*'!  '7  <roTtt  r^v  '\Si)pia¥ 
Kofix^Swy,  Polyb.  x.  15,  Ath.  iii.  p.  92;  HispanA 
Carthago,  Flor.  ii.  6 ;  Kapyrfi*'*  oirafrrcryfrJ^r, 
Appian. /fcer.  12,  Steph.  B. :  Carthago  Spartaria, 
Plin.  xxxi.  8.  s.  43,  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  396,  401 ;  I&idor. 
Orig.  XV.  1 ;  very  often  simply  Cartliago :  Klh,  and 
Adj.  Kofixv^ovios,  Carthaginicnsis :  Cartagena\ 
a  celebrate«l  city  of  Hispaiiia  Tarraconensi.H,  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  E.  cua.*t,  in  the  territory  of  the 
CiMitestani  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  14)  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Sidetani.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  163.)  It  was  a  colony  of  Car- 
thage, and  was  built  u.c.  242  by  Hasdmbal,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Ilamilcar  Barca,  and  his  successor  in  Spain. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  158;  Polyb.  ii.  13;  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  7; 
Sfjiin.  23  ;  Diod.  Sic.  xxv.  2  ;  Polyaen.  Stratag.  viii. 
16,  irdAiT  ^oivlraa.')  There  was  a  legend  of  an 
older  settlement  on  its  site  by  Teucer.  in  his  wan- 
derings after  the  Trojan  War.  (.lu-stin.  xliv.  3.  §  3; 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  368,  xv.  192.)  The  epithet  A'wa 
was  added  to  distinguish  it  from  Carthage  in  Africa 
the  double  introduction  of  the  word  .Vor  (Aw  Sno 
City)  thus  made  has  been  mentioned  under  Car- 
thago. 

Its  situation  was  most  admirable,  lying  as  it  did 
near  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean  (or,  as  the 
ancients  choose  to  call  it,  the  S.)  ctstst  of  Spain,  at 
a  most  convenient  position  for  tlie  passage  to  Africa 
(i.  €.  the  Carthaginian  territory),  and  having  the 
only  good  harbour  on  that  coast.  (Polyb.  ii.  13.  x. 
8;  Strab.  iii.  p.  158;  Liv.  xxvi.  42.)  Polybins 
estimates  its  distance  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
at  3000  statha,  and  from  the  Ibenis  (Ebro)  2600 
(iii.  39).  Scipio's  army  took  seven  days  to  reach  it 
from  tlie  Ebrn,  both  by  land  and  sea  (Polyb.  x.  9; 
Lit.  xrvi.  42);  but  at  another  time  ten  days.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  32.)  Strabo  makes  its  distance  along  the 
coast  from  Calpe  2600  stadia  (iii.  p.  156),  and 
from  Massilia  (^Mar$tiHe)  above  6000 ;  and,  across 
the  Mcditerranciin,  to  the  opposite  cape  of  Metago. 
ninm,  on  the  coast  of  the  Ai.i.>*aesyli,  3000  stadia 
(xviii.  pp.  827,  828,  from  Tiniosthenes  ;  Liv.  xxviii. 
17).  PUny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  gives  187  M  P.  for  the 
distance  from  the  neighbouring  headland  Satumi  Pr. 
(C  <fe  Paloti)  to  Caesareia  in  Mauretania.  The 
Maritinw  Itinerary  gives  3000  stadia  to  Caesareia, 
and  400  »tadia  to  the  island  of  Ebusos  (/fin.  AnL 
pp.  496,511). 

New  Carthage  stood  a  little  W.  of  the  promontory 
just  named  (C.  de  Polos),  at  the  bottom  of  a  hay 
looking  to  the  S.,  in  the  niouth  of  which  Uy  an 
Uland  (Herculis  or  Scombraria  I.*),  which  sheltered 

*  XKOfiSpapia^  Stnb.  iiL  p.  159;  2K0fi€peuTla, 
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it  fimm  vmj  wbaA  MMepk  Um  8W.  (Afrkut),  tnd 

Iffl  only  ft  HMVVW  passage  on  each  side,  50  that  it 
furoKd  an  excellent  liarbour.  (Sil.  Ital.  xv.  220: — 

"  Carthago  impenso  Naturae  adjata  favore, 
BOTtlffi^  tdllit  pelago  cifeninfliia  wommJ^ 

Pdyhini  gives  twenty  stadia  far  the  depth  of  thia 
bay,  and  tfn  for  itji  breadth  at  the  mouth.  Livy, 
who  coy\c»  the  descriptiiiii  of  Polybius,  gives  by  sonw 
mistake  500  faeat  (instead  of  2.')00)  for  the  depth, 
and  a  little  more  for  the  breadth.  The  city  waa 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  knd,  projectbg  into 
the  bay,  surrmuided  bv  the  »ea  on  the  E.  and  S., 
and  on  the  W.,  and  partly  00  the  N.  by  a  lake 
liavin^  an  artificial  commonication  with  the  sea,  the 
n-umininp  space,  or  isthmus,  being  only  250  paces 
wide;  and  it  was  only  Mowible  fhxn  the  mainknd 
by  a  namnr  path  ilong  tin  lidge.  Tha  oHy  stood 
comparatively  low,  in  a  hollow  of  the  peninsula, 
alofiog  down  to  the  aea  on  the  &;  bat  qd  the  Und 
iide  ft  WM  entirdy  lammided  on  all  rides  by 
hf'iglit-*.  the  two  at  the  extremities  being  mountain- 
ous and.  rogeed,  sad  the  three  between  them  lower, 
bat  steep  and  focky.  On  tlie  esstan  lisigbt,  which 
jutti'd  out  iDlo  the  sea,  stooil  the  temple  of  Aescula- 
pius (Esmun),  the  chief  ddty  here,  as  Carthage  ; 
on  tiie  western,  the  palaeo  bollt  by  Hasdrabal ;  of 
the  inttTvcnintr  hills,  the  one  nearest  to  the  E.  was 
sacred  to  Hephaestus,  tliat  on  the  W.  to  Saturn,  aod 
tho  nuddls  one  to  Aielea,  who  rsoeiTed  divine 
hnnonrs  as  the  disroverer  of  the  silver  mines  in  tho 
neighbourhood.  Livy  mentions  also  a  hill  «acretl  to 
Mereoiy,  periups  that  of  Aletes  (xxvi.  44).  We 
see  here  an  interestinj;  example  of  the  wor-hip  on 
**  high  places "  prortisisl  by  the  race.  On  the  W., 
the  dtf  was  ooonovtcd  with  the  msinlaBd  hj  a 
bridge  across  the  channel  cat  from  the  sea  to  the 
lake,  (i'olyb.  x.  10 ;  Liv.  xx\-i,  42  ;  iStrab.  iii.  p. 
198.)  Tba  city  was  most  strongly  fortified,  and 
was  twenty  stadia  in  circumference.  (Polyb.  x. 
11.)  Polybius  di>tinctly  contradicts  those  who 
fCara  it  double  this  circnit  on  his  own  evidence  as  an 
eye-witness ;  and  he  adds  that,  in  his  time  (under 
the  Romans),  the  circnit  was  still  more  contracted. 

Besides  aU  these  advantages,  New  Cartilage  had  m 
its  immedute  vicinity  the  richest  silver  mines  of  Spain, 
which  are  incidentally  mentioned  by  Polybins  in  the 
preceding  account,  and  were  mon  fiUly  described  by 
hun  in  another  passage  (xxxiv.  9),  a  part  of  which 
is  preserved  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  147,  148,  158). 
The  description  is  taken  from  their  condition  under 
the  Bomansi  who  mbMj  on^oootuuied  the  opera- 
tions of  their  prodecoMow.  llw  nrines  lay  twenty 
t.ladi.1  (two  geog. miles)  N.of  the  city  in  tho  iiuiuiitain 
spur,  which  fonns  the  junction  of  M.  Idubeda  and 
M.  Orospeda  (Strah.  fit  p.  161);  and  astended  tim 
a  -  \<\'  <'  400  ,st,'idia  in  circumference.  They  employed 
4U,U<X)  men,  aod  brought  into  the  lioman  treasury 
25,000  dnKhmae  dat^.  After  condennng  Poty- 
birL-^'.s  description  of  the  m  nle  of  rxtnirting  the  sil- 
Ter,  Strabo  adds  that  in  his  time  the  silver  mines 

Pto!.  ii.  6.  §  14,  from  the  shores  abounding  in  the 
fish  caikxl  ffKofiSffos,  a  kind  of  tunny  or  mackerel, 
from  which  was  made  the  best  sort  of  the  sauce 
callwl  fffirrm.  (Strab.  I.  c;  Plin.  xxxi.  8.  B.  41.) 
It  is  still  called  KscovArcra,  as  well  as  simply  Lm 
/slota,  tk$  IthL  Stralto  mentions  just  above  the 
pxten^ive  manufacture  of  cured  fi>h  at  New  Car- 
thage aiHl  its  nit;iglibourhood  (voAAj)  ^  T«ifHX<M| 
UL  pi  158). 
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I  wwe  no  longer  the  property  of  the  state,  hA  only 

tlie  gold  mines  ;  tlic  former  belnngtHl  to  individnuls. 

Such  was  the  city  founded  by  the  second  head  of 
the  great  house  of  Barca.  not  perhaps  without  some 
riew  to  its  becoraiug  the  capital  <if  an  in(lei)enilent 
kingdom,  if  the  opposite  tactiou  fiiiunld  prevail  at 
Carthage  (Polyb.  x.  10,  eaya  that  the  i>alare  there 
was  built  by  Ha-sdnibal  ixovapxixrii  6p*-ft[a(i'oy 
i^oualas).  During  their  govemnieiit  of  Sj^iiii,  it 
formed  the  head-quartera  of  their  civil  administra- 
tion and  their  military  power.  (Polyb.  iii.  1 5.  §  3 : 

iv  rois  tmk  r^y  'ISti^ar  T<5iro«f ;  Liv.  xxvii.  7, 
caput  Bitpafuae,)  There  we  find  Hannibal  re^- 
larly  establishing  his  winter  quarters,  and  receiving 
the  ambassadors  of  Rome  (Polyb.  iii.  13.  §  7,  I.j. 
§  4,  5,  33.  §  5 ;  Lir.  zzi.  5,  6) ;  and  thence  he 
stMlad  on  the  expedition  which  opened  the  Second 
Pimic  War,  b.c.  218.  (Polyb.  iii.  39.  §11.)  It 
raoaioed  Uie  Poaic  head^qoarters  during  the  ab- 
senee  of  Humibal  (Polyb.  iii.  76.  §  1 1),  who  had 
taken  care,  before  setting  out,  to  niake  every  pro- 
vision £ar  its  safety  (iii.  33).  Here  were  deposited 
the  treaavrea,  the  bsggage  of  the  Po^  Mmy,  and 
the  hostages  of  the  Spanish  peoples.  (Polyb.  x.  8. 
§  3 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  42.)  The  military  genius  of  P. 
Scipio  (aftei'waids  the  dder  AfHcams)  at  once,  on 
his  .irrival  in  Spain,  B.C.  211,  p>inted  out  the  cap- 
ture of  .New  Carthage  as  a  stroke  decisive  of  the  war 
in  Spain;  and,  as  soon  as  spring  opened *,aeiiii4;  an 
()})portunity  when,  by  some  fatal  oversight,  the  garri- 
sou  was  reduced  to  1000  men  fit  for  service,  be  mada 
a  npid  nuvdi  tan  die  Ebn  with  neariy  all  hia 
forces,  25,000  iafiintry  and  2500  cavalry,  at  the 
same  time  sending  round  his  fleet  under  Laelius,  who 
alone  was  in  tlie  secret,  and  took  the  city  by  storm, 
with  frightful  slaughter,  and  the  g.ain  of  an  immense 
booty,  B.C.  210.  (Polyb.  x.  8—19;  Liv.  xxvL 
42—51.)  It  was  on  thb  occa.<iion  tliat  Scipio  gavo 
that  example  of  continence,  wliich  is  m)  (rften  irle- 
brated  by  ancient  writers.  (Polyb.;  Liv.;  \  al.  Max. 
iv.  3;  GelL  vi  8.) 

The  important  dty  thus  gained  by  the  Romans  in 
Hispania  Ulterior  naturally  became  the  rival  of 
Tanaco,  their  previous  head-qtuuters  in  Hisiiania 
Citerior.  We  find  Scipio  making  it  his  head- 
quarters (in  addition  to  Tarraco),  and  celebrating 
there  the  games  in  honour  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
B.  c.  206.  (LIt.  zxviU.  18,  81,  et  Under 
tlie  early  cmpercm  H  was  a  eolooy  (PBn.  m.  S.  s.  4), 
with  tlie  fuU  name  of  Coix>nia  Victiu.x  .Iiri.iA 
Nova  Carthago  (coins),  and  the  iteat  of  a  coo- 
vcntus  juridicTis,  including  65  peoples,  beddee  those 
of  tlii- i-I:uiil.s.  (Plin. /.  c;  Bai.KAIJKs.)  It  .sharetl 
witli  Tarraco  the  honour  of  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Legatus  Oaeaaris,  who  governed  the  pnjvince 
of  Tarraconensis.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  167.)  Its  tcrri- 
Utrj  is  called  by  Strabo  Carcheidonia  (Kopx^o'^ 
p.  161 ;  ager  Oarthaginiewis,  Vanr.  lt.k.1 57.  §  2). 
It  was  the  ]M>int  of  mei^ting  of  two  gn\U  roads,  the 
one  from  Tarraco,  the  other  from  Castulo  on  the 
Baelia;  it  was  SS4  M.  P.  fhm  thofbrmer  phwa,and 
'J03  fnm  the  latter.  (Itht.  Anf.  pp.  396,  401.) 
!  As  has  been  seen,  its  size  wxs  already  diminiahad  in 
'  the  tina  of  PolyUaa;  bnt  still  it  was,  in  the  timaof 
Strabo,  a  great  emporium,  both  for  the  export  and 
the  import  trade  of  Spain,  and  the  most  fiourishing 


*  There  was,  among  the  contemporary  hi-ttori-ins, 
some  doubt  respecting  the  true  date,  which  Polybius 
nnofei  by  aathori^  (s.  9i  Lir.  xxvii.  7). 
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ritj  of  thos/>  j^art?.  (Str&b.  iiL  f.  198.)  ft  COB- 
tiuoed  to  rival  Takraco  in  irnportnee,  tOI  H  was 
■hnort  entirdj  dotrojed  by  th«  GoUit.  S.  Udore, 
who  was  a  native  of  tli«  place,  speaks  of  it  at  daa^ 
late  in  A.D.  595.   (Or^.  sr.  I.) 

Aniopg  the  patmal  prodnctioM  of  tiw  had  around 
Xfw  C.ir?h:ir'\  Strnf»>  mentifjns  a  tree,  the  »pin*^  off 
which  furuijihed  a  ttark,  from  which  beaatifal  fabrics 
ware  woven  (iiL  p.  175).i  Tlik  WM  the  tpnrltan 
(^rwifiTOf  :  a  sort  of  broom),  which  was  so  abundant 
as  to  give  to  the  citjr  the  name  of  Carthago  Spab- 
TASIA  (m  namfla  abom),  and  tliat  of  Ciliaiptif  j^por^ 

(nriuf  (t?»  'i.ieapjapuiv  irfiiov,  Stmb.  p.  161)  to  the 
AurroiuvdiDg  district,  for  a  kiigth  of  100  M.  I'.,  and 
a  breadth  of  30  M.  P.  fram  llw  ooart:  it  also  grew 
on  the  neiphb<jurin^  mountains.  It  was  uwd  for 
making  ropes  and  n)atte<i  fahrics.  first  by  the  Cartha- 
giaiani,aO(l  afterwards  by  the  Grr^eks  and  Romans; 
its  manufacture  bpiiip  similar  to  that  of  fl;ix.  (I'lin. 
jcix.  2.  s.  7,  8;  coinp.  Flat.  Polit.  p.  280,  c;  Xen. 
Cjm.  ix.  13;  Theoplir.  E.  P.  i.  s.  5.  §  2.) 

New  Carthage  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  pdnta  of  re- 
corded ahtrononiical  ob»<ervation,  having  its  longest 
day  14  hrs.  20  min.,  and  being  di<itant  10  hfH  Smfal. 
W.  of  Alexandria.    (PtoL  riiL  4.  §  5.) 

Numerous  coins  are  extant,  with  epigraphs  whidi 
are  interpn^tt-J  as  thf>*o  of  NewCartha^f,  hut  many 
of  them  are  extremeij  doabtfoL  Tluwe  that  are 
certainly  genaiiw  all  belong  to  tlw  early  imperial 
period,  under  Au^ni«tus,  TiheritLi,  and  Caligula, 
Tbeir  types  are  various.  The  u^^aal  epinaphs  are 
Y.  f.  9.  K.  or  c.  ▼.  L  ir.  K.  (explained  uore),  and 
liioro  nn  ly  v.  I.  y.  c.  (Florez,  Med.  tie  Etp.  vol.  i. 
pu  316;  Mionnet,  toL  L  p.  36,  Sappl.  toL  L  p.  70; 
fiMtini,  p.  128;  Nmm.  OoA.;  EeUnl,  voL I  pp.41, 
foil.)  [P.  s.] 

C  AKTHA'GO  VETUS  (fia(>xni»y  »aA<ua,  PtoL 
ii.  6.  §  64  :  prab.  Carta  fa  Vi^)^  an  fadand  dtjr  of 
the  lliTcafiiKs  in  the  neighbourhfxxi  of  Tarraco,  in 
Uispoula  Tarraconensis.  From  its  name  we  may 
amj  4ioi^oetiim1liat  it  was  an  old  Panic  settlement, 
and  tliat  the  epithet  old  was  added,  after  the  build- 
ing of  New  Carthage,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  far 
mora  Chuoob  citjr.  (Marca,  Jfsip.  iL  8;  I  kert,  vol 
a.ptii.p.419.)  [P.S.] 

CABU'KA  (ri  Kaftovpd),  a  town  which  was  on 
Ilia  north-eastern  limit  of  Caria  (Strab.  p.  663);  its 
position  ra.st  of  the  range  of  Cadmus  assigns  it  to 
Phrygia,  under  which  conntry  Strabo  describes  it. 
It  was  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  Alaeandcr,  20  hi.  P. 
vest  of  Laodiceia,  according  to  the  Table,  and  on 
the  great  road  along  the  valley  of  the  Blaeander  from 
I..ii«iici  ia  to  Ephcsus.  The  place  is  identified  by 
the  hot  springs,  aboat  12  miles  NW.  of  Dmiziif 
which  have  been  described  by  Poeodw  and  Chandler. 
Sttabo  (p.  .578)  observes  that  Canim  cnnt.-iineil  many 
ima  (inu^x**^)t  >"^bich  is  explained  by  the  fact  of 
its  Wttf(  on  a  line  of  great  traffic,  by  wUeh  the  wool 
and  (ttluT  jirodiirt.f  nf  the  intcrif-r  werf  taken  down 
tu  tlie  coosL  Ue  odds  that  it  has  hot  springs,  some 
in  tb«  Maemder,  and  some  on  the  bonks  of  the  rirer. 
All  this  tract  siilv>  1 1  to  earthquakes;  and  there 
was  a  stoiy,  reported  by  btrabo,  that  as  a  brothel 
keeper  was  lodginf  in  the  inna  with  a  great  monber 
of  his  women,  thoy  were  all  sw.illowod  up  one  i;i::bt 
by  tlie  earth  opening.  Chandler  {Asia  Minor,  c.  65) 
obMnred  on  the  spot  a  jet  of  hot  water,  which  sprang 
up  M?vcral  inches  from  the  ground;  and  also  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  bridge  o\<r  the  river.  On  the 
ro$d  between  Caroni  and  L<io<liceia  was  the  temple 
of  Uea  Oaroa,  a  Caiiaa  deity;  and  in  tha  time  of 
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there  was  a  notcl  «hor»l  of  medicine  here, 
nndtr  the  preaidency  of  Zeuxis.  Tliis  school  was  «f 
the  sect  afHoniplnhia.  (Strtb.  pi  580.)  Chandler 
diaoomed  some  renmins  on  the  rood  to  LaKiiceia, 
wfaid>|he  SBffWBCs,  may  be  the  txacsa  of  this  temple; 
bat  he  states  Bothhy  uat  winfli  nw  the  eonjednrs. 

Herrid<  t:i5  (vii.  .'?())  mentions  a  place  ralleil  Cy- 
drara,  to  which  Xerxes  came  on  his  road  from  C<^ 
losHe  to  Saidea.  It  wna  the  flndt  of  Lyffia  and 
Phrrgia,  and  King  Croesus  fixj-d  a  stel^  there  wirh 
an  inscriptMn  on  it,  which  declared  the  boundaiy. 
I.cake  (Ada  Jfnwr,  fte.  pi  S51)  tUnks  that  On 
Cydrnra  of  nprodotn<i  may  be  Carura.  It  could  noi, 
be  far  off ;  but  the  boundary  betweoi  Lydia  and 
Phrrgia  woukl  ptfhapa  not  w  fhmd  ioath  of  tha 
Mae.onder  in  these  parts.  [G.  L.] 

CART'S  VICrS,  a  place  in  Bithynia,  on  a  routa 
of  the  Antonine  Itin.,  which  runs  from  ClandiopnHa 
in  Bithynia  through  Cratia  or  Klavii)j«ili<i,  .and  Cmu 
Vicus  to  AiK-yni  in  Galatia.  Carus  Vicos  was  30 
M,  P.  fn»m  Fiaviopolis.  [G.  L.] 

CARU'SA  (KofMwra  or  Kdpov<r<Ta\  a  Gnvk 
trading  pbce  on  the  cfk-j.-^!  of  raphlagonia,  south  of 
Sinope,  and  150  stadia  fn^m  it.  (Arrian,  p.  15; 
Marosn.  p.  73.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Scylax  as 
a  Greek  city;  and  by  Pliny  (rL  2).  TTie  place  is 
GhtTieh  '111  the  rrost,  which  is  identified  by  the 
name,  and  the  distance  from  Sinope,  Smab.  (Ea- 
nulton.  ifsfa  jlfMior,8te.voLLpb304.)  Heobserres 
that  it  is  a  c<K^l  liarlxi-ir  when  the  wind  blows  fn-m 
the  west,  and  he  thinks  that  this  most  be  the  meas> 
ing  of  the  BOBWwhat  ainb|gnooainadi  oftba  anooy- 
mou.s  IVnj.liH.  tlinuj^  Ui^  an  tMidmd  £lbKBt]{f 
in  the  Latin  ver&ion.  [G.  L.1 

CABVANCAS  (Ibyewhirat),  a  manrtah  fatm- 
ing  the  northern  bonudary  between  Pannonia  and 
Norieum.  It  extended  from  Hoant  Ocia  in  the  W. 
to  Ifaont  GethM  in  tha  E.,  fai  the  Mif  hbowhood  ef 
Aenona.  It  must  aerordingly  bo  identified  with  the 
nmge  between  the  Sommerity  and  SchocJcl.  (Itol. 
iL  14.  §  1,  iii.  1.  §  1,  whan,  bowefcr,  the  common 
reading  in  Kopouo-aSI^-.)  [L.  S.] 

CARVEN'Tl'M  {Kapovtrror:  /:<A.Canentann.s). 
an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  mentioned  in  the  li.st 
given  by  Dionysins  of  the  thirty  states  of  the  Latin 
J^eagtic  (r.  61,  where  the  reading  KapvtyTovoi  for 
Kopvtmayoi  is  clearly  proved  by  Steph.  B  #.  r.). 
No  subsequent  mcntioa  ooeon  of  the  city,  whif  h 
was  }irobably  destmyed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Aequians  or  VoiaeiUi^  but  the  citadel,  Arx  Car- 
ventana,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  of 
great  strength,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
wars  of  tlie  R/nnan.s  with  the  Aetjuians.  It  was 
twice  aorpriaed  by  the  hitter  pec^;  the  first  time  it 
wasntakin  IrfUMSomans,  rat  on  the  second  ooca- 

^illn.  B.  c.  409,  it  defiitl  all  the  <  tVor1.s  of  the  consul, 
and  we  are  not  told  when  it  was  subse^ucQtly  re- 
covered.  (Lir.     53,  55.) 

From  the  circuni.stanre.s  in  wl/uh  the  Arx  Cnr- 
ventana  here  occurs,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
sHoatadnot  fhr  fromMbont  Al|iidii8|0rtibe  northcm 
declivities  of  the  Allmn  Hills;  hut  than  Is  no  due  to 
its  precise  position.  Nibby  and  Qdl  hidine  to  pUco 
it  at  Jloeoa  Jfaariawi,  a  eaatle  en  a  nAf  eninenee 
of  the  Volscian  mountains,  a  few  miles  from  Coni. 
(Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  iii.  p.  17;  Gell,  Top.  of 
/&>ni«,  p.374.)  [E.H.B.] 

CARVETll.  in  Brit.ain.  An  inscription  now  lost, 
but  one  which  Cambden  expressly  states  to  have 
seen  from  the  ncighboullOOd  flf  Old  Plwith,  In 
Cumberland,  nn  tbna : 


Di^itizecUsy  Goegle 


•  OABYQl 

IKM. 

FL  MARTIO  8E!» 
IS  C  CAKVBTIOU. 

QTBROBIO 
TIXIT  A?f  xxxxv 
lUBTlOUk  FU.IA  £T 
HBSn  TOVKK 

.  onAvrr. 

(Honekj,  Brittmnia  Romana,  ii.  3.)  [R.  G.  L.] 
GABVO,  a  place  on  the  roa<l  frum  Lugdunuin 
Batavomm  {Legdem)  to  Vemania  {Immemtadt). 
The  AntantDe  Itin.  makes  one  station  between  Lmf- 
tlfn  and  Trajcctum  (^I'trtcht),  and  another  between 
Utrtekt  and  Carrob  The  itin.  places  Uarenatio  or 
Araoacnin  next  after  Carvo;  bat  the  Tdble  malcea 
Castra  Horculis  the  nt-xt  station,  and  tlio  distance 
from  Carvo  to  Castra  Ucrcolis  is  xiiL,  which  is  as- 
aanwd  tobeUP.  lyAiivfBeafllnnthatwaaunot 
liKik  fur  this  jilace  lower  dnwii  th;iii  Wnf/minyeti,  on 
tbo  right  bank  of  the  I^leder  Jikjftt.  Walckenaer 
plaoes  it  a  Httle  lower  at  Rkmrn^  wUeh  most  be 
mar  the  murk.  Some  other  gfogn^hers  h.iTe  fixed 
Garro  where  it  cannot  be.  [G.  L.} 

CATtTAE  (Eipyatt  Stk  Kiywlmt),  a  town  of 
I_i(i>ni.-i  uj«in  thp  frontiers  of  .\rc.n]ia.  It  was 
originalljr  an  Arcadian  town  belonging  to  Tegca, 
but  was  oonqnered  by  the  Spartans  and  aniazed  to 
thfir  tcrritorT.  (Phot.  Lex.  g.  v.  Ko^Mtrcia;  Pans, 
viii.  4.').  §  1.)  CaiTae  revoltwl  from  Sparta  after 
the  Uttle  of  Lenctra  (b.  c.  371),  and  offered  to 
pni<K*  a  Thchan  army  into  Laconia;  but  shortly  nf- 
terwarda  it  w;i3  severely  punishwi  for  its  treacliery, 
for  Archiduuius  took  tlM  town  and  pot  to  death  all 
the  inhabitants  who  were  made  priaoners.  (XeiL 
IhU.  vi.  5.  §§  24—27,  rii.  1.  §  28.)  Caryae  waa 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artcmia  Caryalis,  and 
for  the  annual  fe8ti\-al  of  this  goddess,  at  which  the 
IjuM>dacmonian  virgins  used  to  perform  a  peoUiar 
kiml  of  dantx'.  (I'aus.  iiL  10.  §  ^  ;  Lncian.  de 
SaU.  10.)  This  festival  was  of  great  antiquity,  for 
in  tiie  second  Messenian  war,  Aristomenes  is  said  to 
bare  c:uTied  off  the  LacMlaemonian  virgins,  who 
wan  dancing  at  Caryae  in  honour  of  Artemis. 
(Ftel8.tT.  16.  §  9.)  It  was,  perhaps,  from  this  an- 
cient dance  of  the  Lacodarmonian  iiiai<!i ns,  that  the 
Qredc  artists  gave  the  name  of  Caiyatidee  to  the 
ftmale  flKures  whidi  were  employed  in  arcfaiteetwe 

ituteail  of  pillars.    Th"  t.il?  of  VitmnitM  respotting 

the  origin  of  these  tigures,  is  not  entitled  to  aoj 
credit   He  nlatea  (i.  1 .  §  .5)  that  Caryae  revolted 

to  the  Poniians  after  the  hattio  nf  Thermniivlae;  that 
it  was  in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  allied  Greeks, 
who  killed  the  men  and  led  the  women  into  capti- 
vity ;  ami  that  to  commeTnorafe  the  disgrace  of  the 
latter,  representations  of  them  were  employed  in  ar- 
chitecture instead  of  colnmne. 

The  exact  position  of  Caryae  has  pivcn  rise  to 
dispute.  It  is  evident  from  tJie  account  of  Pausa- 
niaa(iU.  10.  §  7),  and  from  the  hitktory  of  more  than 
one  campaifjn  Uiat  it  was  Mtuatod  on  the  road  from 
Te«;ea  to  Sparta.  (Thuc.v.55;  Xen.//e//.vi.5.  §§25, 
27  ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  26.)  If  it  was  on  the  dinn^t  mad 
from  Te|;ea  to  Sparta,  it  must  be  [ihiocd,  with  Leake, 
at  the  Khan  of  Krtrntii:  but  we  an^  more  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  BobLave  and  R(«s,  that -it 
stood  on  one  of  the  side  nxuU  from  Tepea  to  Sporta. 
lioM  places  it  NW.  of  the  Khan  of  Krevatu,  in  a 
^ley  of  a  tributary  of  the  Oenns,  where  there  is  an 
insulated  hill  with  andent  mins,  about  an  hour  to  the 
right  or  west  of  the  village  o(  AraJcAova.  Although 
tM  nad  bm  T«gM  to  Sparta  ie  knger  by  wnj  «f 
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Ardthova,  it  was,  probably,  often  adopted  in  war  in 
preference  to  the  dimt  n«d,  in  order  to  avoid  tho 
defiles  of  Kiisura,  and  to  obtain  fur  an  encampment 
a  good  enpply  of  water.  Uoblayc  remarks,  that 
there  are  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ardkhova,  to  which  Lyoophron,  probably, 
alludes  (Ko^iKm^or  KapuNwrwoTMryLyeojphr.  149). 
(Leake,  Peloponaaiaca,  p.  342,  seq.|  Boblaye, 
Rechercka,  p.  72 ;  Ross,  ReUen  im  Pdopoime$,  pk 
175.) 

CARTANDA  (KcyMa:  m  KofvaiM's), 
Stephanos  («.  v.  KapM>8B)  tnyn  tbst  Hecataeos, 

made  the  accusative  .sin^mLir  KapvavSav.  He  de- 
scribea  it  as  a  city  and  Imrbotur  {Mfn^)  near  Myn- 
dns  and  Cos.  But  Ai^^c,  in  tiie  test «  Stephanos, 
is  an  emendation  or  alteration  :  the  IISS.  have 
?df^  **kke."  Strabo  (p.  668)  flseit  Caiyanda 
betwesn  Mjudue  and  BargyHa,  and  he  deeeribes  it, 
acconling  to  the  roininon  text,  as  "  a  laki>,  nnd 
island  of  the  same  name  with  it and  thus  the  texts 
of  Stephamn,  who  has  got  his  idbnnatkn  tinm 
StralK),  agree  ^v^th  the  texts  of  Strabo.  Pliny 
(v.  31)  simply  mentions  the  island  Caryanda  with 
a  town ;  hat  he  is  in  tiiat  passage  only  emimerating 
islands.  In  another  pa.«isage  (v.  29)  he  mentions 
Caryanda  as  a  place  on  the  nuunland,  and  Mela 
(i.  16)  does  abe^  We  most  suppose,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a  town  on  the  island  aixl  one  on  the  main- 
land. The  harbour  misjht  lie  between.  Scylax, 
snppoeed  to  be  a  native  of  Canr*aiida,  describes  tlie 
place  as  an  island,  a  city,  and  a  i>ort.  TzMhucko 
corrected  the  text  of  Strabo,  and  changed  Kifxinj  into 
Mfiftr :  and  ^  last  editor  of  Stephanns  has  served 
him  the  same  way,  following  two  modem  critics. 
It  is  true  that  these  words  aro  often  confonndcd  in 
the  Greek  texts ;  bat  if  we  change  xI^itj  into  Ai'/iit/i» 
in  Strabo's  text,  the  word  rairrp^  which  refters  to 
Xtfurri,  must  also  be  altered.  (See  Groekurd's  note, 
Trand.  Strab.  vol.  iii,  p.  53.) 

Leake  {Atia  Minor,  p.  227)  says  "  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  large  peninsula,  towards  flia 
westwanl  end  of  which  is  the  fine  liarl)our  called  l)y 
the  Turks  Patha  lAmmtit  is  the  ancient  island  of 
CaTjanda,  now  joined  to  tlie  mun  by  a  nanvw  saa^y 
isthmus."  He  con.siilers  Pasha  Limnni  to  be  the 
harbour  of  Caiyanda  "  noticed  by  Strabo,  ScylUf 
and  Stephanttt."  But  it  ahoold  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  texts  of  Strabo  and  Stephanns  spak  of 
a  Aifun},  which  may  mean  a  place  thut  communi- 
cated with  the  MB.  The  supposition  that  tiie  ishmd 
being  joined  to  the  main  is  a  remote  efTci't  of  the 
alluvium  of  the  Maeaild«r,  seems  very  unlikely. 
At  any  rate,  before  we  admit  this,  wa  must  know 
whether  there  is  a  current  along  this  coait  that  nilS 
south  from  the  outlet  of  the  l^iaeander. 

Strabo  mentleos  Scybx  **  the  ancient  writer"  as 
a  native  of  Caryanda,  and  Stepbamis  li.xs  dianged 
him  into  "  the  ancient  logc^raphus."  S  vlax  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  44):  he  sjiili-d  down 
the  Indus  under  the  order  of  the  flr^t  Darius  king 
of  Persia.  He  may  have  written  something ;  for,  if 
the  Scylax,  the  ai^lMir  of  the  Psriplas,  lived  some 
time  after  Herodotus,  as  some  critics  suppose,  Strabo 
would  not  call  him  an  ancient  writer.      [G.  L.] 

CARYSIS  (Kcfpwrii)  an  ij«land  off  the  coast  of 
Lvcia,  bcloqgiag  to  the  town  of  Grya.  (Steph.  $.  e. 
Kp<>a.)  [G.  L.] 

CARYSTUS.  1.  (Ko'fWiTTOj  :  FAh.  Kapwrriot  : 
Kary$to),  a  town  of  Euboea,  situated  on  the  south 
const  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oche.  It  is 
meotioiMd  by  Homer  (A  iL  589),  and  ia  said  to 
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have  hem  foandod  by  Dryopea.  (  Tliuc.  vii.  57 ;  Diod. 
iv.  37 ;  Scjrmn.  576.)  lis  name  was  derived  fntm 
r,in>tii3,  the  son  of  Ch«'iron.  (Steph.  B.  *.  v.;  Eu- 
btatti.  ad  Bom.  I.  c.)  The  Perhian  expedition  under 
Dtttis  and  Artapherncs  (b.  c.  490)  landed  at  Ca- 
rjrstos,  the  inliabitants  of  which,  after  a  slight  re- 
antance,  were  compelled  to  sabmit  to  the  invadm. 
(Hood.  y\.  99.)  Caiyatos  wa.<i  one  of  the  towns, 
from  which  Themiatodw  levied  money  after  the 
tiattle  of  Salamiii.  (Herod,  viii.  112.)  A  few  years 
aftcTwanLi  we  find  mention  of  a  war  bctwwn  the 
Athenian*  and  Caiyitiaitt;  bat  a  peace  was  io  tim 
tmi  oondttded  teCwesn  tiwni.  (Thus,  l  98  (  Rend, 
ix.  105.)  The  Carystian.s  foupht  on  the  side  of  the 
Atht-niaiu  ia  the  Lamiaa  war.  (DuxLxviiL  11.) 
Th<-y  espnaed  tiw  tide  cf  the  Bomam  in  the  war 
again-t  I'hilip.  (Liv.  xxxii.  17;  Pol.  xviii.  30.) 

CaijtttuA  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  niarble, 
vriiidi  fraa  In  nraeh  VMpieat  at  BoRW.  Stiabophces 
the  qtxorries  at  Mannarium,  a  place  upon  the  coast 
near  Caiystos,  oupoeite  Ualae  Araphoiides  in  At- 
tioa ;  hot  Ifr.  Hawkiiw  Ibond  the  nuurks  of  tfaa 
quarries  upon  ^U.  Ocha.  On  Us  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  ha  aaw  seven  entire  co- 
Itunns,  apparently  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
fj'ian-if  i,  and  at  thcdi.stance  of  three  miles  from  the 
i>ex  I  his  marble  is  the  Cipolino  of  the  Romans,  — 
a  trreen  DMihle,  with  white  aones.  (Strab.  x.  p.  446; 
I'lin.  iv.  12.  s.  21,  xxxvi.  6.  s.  7  ;  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6; 
Tibull.  iii.  3.  14;  Sent-o.  Troad.  835;  Stat.  Theb. 
viL  370;  Cajiitol.  Gordian.  32;  Hawkins  in  Wal- 
p»ilf's  TrnvfU,  p.  288.)  At  L'arystus  the  mineral 
aj>be.stii.s  was  al»o  obtaineil,  which  was  hence  ciilled  j 
the  Carystian  stone  (Ai0of  Kapvarios,  Plut.  0(0  J)f/.  I 
Orac.  p.  707;  Strab.  /.  c;  Ajwll.  Dysc.  Hut.  Mi-  j 
rab.  36.)  There  are  very  few  remains  of  the  an<  I 
aieiitCar>.stu.<u  {FuBdkK,  Am4mrdi  OrMmland, 
ra.  i.  p.  428.) 

Antigoous,  the  author  of  the  Historiae  Mirabiles, 
the  oomto  poet  Apotlodoms,  and  the  phyaidan  Dio- 
des were  natives  of  CarystoL^^f^^t^l^^  ^ 
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COIN  OF  CARYSTUS  IN  ELUOEA. 

2.  A  town  hi  Laconfa,  in  the  distrfet  Aegytis, 

the  frontiers  of  L.n  onia.  Its  wine  was  cele- 
brated by  the  poet  Alcmaii.  Leake  supposes  that  Ca- 
rystufl  stood  at  the  Kat^via  of  OkimnfkittL  (Strab. 

\  I-.  »4r.  ;  Atli.-n.  i.  p.  .'M,  <!.;  Stcpli.  B.     p.  Kd- 
pvaros;  Leake,  I'eloponHetiaca.  pp.350,  366.) 
GASCAMTUR  CVaboohu.] 

C.V^C'l.  [I.ATIXl] 

CASLIBO'TAE  (^Keurtipiniu,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  §3), 
one  of  the  ten  tribes  into  which  Ptolamy  divides 

They  lived  in  the  aooth  part,  on  the  confines 

of  Drangiana.  [V.j 
CA'SIA  RE'OfO      KmrU  x«Spa),  a  dUtrict  of 

Srythiii  extra  Iniaum.  S\V.  of  tho  Is.sciinnes,  touching 
uu  the  W.  tlie  Imaus  and  the  caravan  station  for 
merchants  going  from  the  Sacae  to  Serica  [AacA- 
TANCLs],  anil  extendtog  E.  as  &r  aa  the  Cx'-n  M. 
(Ptol.  vi.  15.  §  3.)  [P.  £).j 


CASn.lNOf. 

CA  SH  MONTES  (r^  Kdaui  Spn  :  Khara  M.% 
a  range  of  moootains  in  the  S.  of  Oeatnl  Aaia* 

being  a  continuation  of  the  A<*cataxca9  range,  and 
fonning  part  of  the  S.  boundary  of  Scythia  extna 
Imaum  and  of  Serica.  The  range  intersects  ihm 
great  desert  of  Gobi  in  a  line  from  W.  to  E.  Pto> 
lemy  places  the  W.  extremity  of  the  chain  in  15iS0 
long,  and  44°  kt.,  and  its  E.  extremity  in  171°  looR. 
and  40°  lat  It  contained  the  N.  source  of  tho 
river  Bautis.  mol  vi.l5.  §2,I6.§§3,5.)  [P.S.] 

CASILI'KUM  {VLcuiihMOP:  Eth.  Ca'^iiina.s:  Ca^ 
poua)t  a  town  of  Caiwnia,  aitoated  on  the  river 
Vnltafinu,  aboat  S  nun  W.  of  Capoa.  We  hare 
no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  Ri>:ii:in  con  ,ue-t  <>f 
Campania,  and  it  was  probably  but  a  small  town, 
and  a  dependency  of  Capoa.  But  il  derived  hnpocU 
anrt'  as  a  military  position,  from  its  gtianiirij;  tlie 
principal  bridge  over  the  Voltomns,  a  deep  and 
rapid  ainara  wUeh  b  not  fadaUe;  and  on  tUs 
account  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  Second 
Panic  War.  It  was  occupied  by  Fabius  with  a  strung 
Kanwn,  hi  the  campaign  of  b.o.  S17,  to  prnvnt 
Hannibal  from  crossing  the  Vnltumus  (Liv.  xxii. 
15)  i  and  the  following  year,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  was  oceopM  if  ft  aatiall  body  of  Bonaui 
troops  (coasisting  principally  of  Litins  from  Prae- 
ue^te,  and  Etruscans  from  PeruMu),  who,  though 
fittla  more  than  a  thousand  in  number,  liad  the 
coaraire  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  v,crv  able 
to  withstand  a  protracted  siege,  until  finally  ct>m- 
pelled  by  famine  to  surrender.  (Liv.  xxiii.  17,  19; 
Stral..  V.  p.  249;  \'al.  M.\x.  vii.  6.  §§  2.  3:  Sii.  Ital. 
xii.  42G.)  Livy  tells  us  nn  this  occasion  that  Caai- 
linum  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Vultumoa, 
and  that  the  parri.son,  hannp  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  occupied  only  the  portion  on  the  rufkt 
bank  of  the  river  next  to  Borne:  such  at  lex^t  ia  tiw 
natural  construction  of  his  words,  ^  partem  urfais  quae 
cit  Vullumum  est;"  yet  all  his  subsequent  account} 
of  the  operations  of  the  siege  imply  that  it  was  the 
part  next  to  Capua  on  the  Uji  bank  which  they  held, 
and  this  is  in  fact  tho  natural  fortress,  formed  by  m 
sharp  elbow  of  the  river. 

Casilinam  was  recovered  by  the  Bomaaa  in  s.  o. 
214  (Liv.  xxiv.  19),  and  from  this  thne m hnrm 
more  of  it  until  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars.  It 
appears  that  Caesar  had  established  a  colony  of  vcte- 
nns  there,  who,  after  hit  death,  were,  together  with 
those  settled  atCalatla.  tlif  first  to  detlarv  in  favour 
of  his  adopted  son  Octavian.  (  Appi.^,  B.  C.  iii.  40  j 
Cic  mL  S.  40.)  This  colony  a|>peats  to  haw 
been  strengthonc-d  by  If.  Antonius  (Cic.  L  c),  bu' 
did  not  retain  its  colobial  rights:  and  the  town  itael 
Beams  to  have  fidlen  mto  decay;  so  that,  thoogl. 
Strabo  notices  it  amonj:  tho  cities  of  Campemia,  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  gm)£  fast  to  ruin.  (Strab. 
He.;  Plin.  ifi.  6.  8.9.)  It  nswavar  continued  tw 
exist  thronchout  tho  Roman  empire,  as  we  find  if.» 
name  both  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Tabula.  (Ptol-  iii.  I. 
§68;r«t.AMfc)  The  period  of  itafiMl  decline  OP 
dastruotion  h  uncertain ;  but  in  the  9th  century  there 
appears  to  liave  been  no  town  on  the  spot,  when  the 
ddxens  of  Capoa,  after  the  destractioQ  of  tfteir  oiwn 
city,  est'»MislK>d  thcmsolves  on  tho  site  of  Casilinnm, 
and  transferred  to  the  latter  the  name  of  Capua, 
which  it  continues  to  mtain  at  the  present  day. 
[Cappa.]  Tho  iinportanc*'  of  its  bridge,  and  tho 
facilities  which  it  all'urded  for  defence,  were  probably 
the  reasotLs  of  the  change,  and  hava  led  to  the  modem 
Cupoiui  Im-<  oiiiiii'^  a  stronig  flMlHWI,  tIiou<.'li  a  jiooc 
and  uiiiuipurtaut  cily.  [L.  U. 
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CA8IM0MAGUS,  in  Transnlpinc  Gnal,  is  pbccd  I  notices  of  the  same  family  aro  found  in  Varro  4» 

tb«  TUbde  oo  a  nwd  from  Mediolanum  Santumim  I  J{.  R.  iii.  3.  9;  wd  «D  inscription  given  by  Uobtb, 
{Saimin)  to  Ansritum,  Augnstoritum  (Limtges),  <  p.  270.)  StOM  ndns  of  a  temple  erected  at  the 
2')  J  Riiiinii  miles  from  Limoges.  It  seems  to  l»e  sam*-  time  are  also  visible;  as  well  as  fragments  of 
ChoMemmj  oa  th»  left  bank  of  the  Kiemie,  whidi  is  a  theatre,  a  small  temple  or  sopnkhnl  moooment  . 
a  probable  eomipHon  of  GuiiMnafnu.  D'Anville  |  of  a  renuurlcable  style,  connderaUe  portkmi  of  a  ' 
dis<  u>.ses  tlif  J«■^itioIl  (if  another  C;i.si Horn nju-  some- 
where between  Auch  and  Touloute^  but  nothing  can 
bemadeefit  [G.  L.] 

CASI'XUM  (Kdffii'ov  ;  Fth.  Casinas,  -alls  :  S<tn 
G«rmano)f  a  ooosidembk  citjr  of  Latiiun,  in  the  more 
aateoded  cf  the  term,  ritaated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  7  miles  from  Aqninum,  and  16  from  Vena- 
frum.  It  was  distant  about  5  miles  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Uris,  and  was  the  last  city  of 
Latiam  towards  the  fn mtier  of  CanifMmia.  (Strab. 
T.  p.  237;  I  tin.  Ant.  p.  303.)  From  its  situation  it 
must  have  been  included  in  the  Vblsciaii  territory, 
and  probably  belonged  originally  to  that  people ;  but 
it  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Somnites,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Romans.  (yur.d$L,L. 
vii.  29.)  In  b.  c.  312  a  Koman  colony  was  sent 
there,  at  the  same  time  as  to  Intcramna,  both  evi- 
dently for  the  purpcMe  of  securing  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Liris.  (Liv.  ix.  28.)  A.s  its  name  is  not  found 
in  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  coltmies  given  by  Lavy 
iu  B.  c.  209,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  "  colonia 
drium  "  (ftladvig.  de  Colon,  p.  264),  but  no  siibso- 
qnent  notice  is  found  of  it  as  such.  Its  name  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
and  OD  one  oivasion  Hannibal  encamped  in  ita  ter- 
ritory, which  he  ravaged  for  two  day.<>,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  reduce  the  town  itself.  (Liv,  xxiL  13, 
zxvi.  9.)  After  thit  we  bear  no  more  of  it  as  a  Ibr- 
tKfls,  but  ft  beeeme  a  lloariibiD^  and  opulent  muni- 
cipiil  town,  both  under  tlic  Ki'puhlic  and  the  Em]»ire. 
(Cic. pro Pkmc.  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  237.)  Its  territory, 
like  that  of  the  neighbouring  Venafhim,  was  parti- 
cularly favourable  to  the  growth  of  olives,  but  the 
broad  level  tract  from  the  citj  to  the  banks  of  the 
Lhie  WM  in  an  respeeti  Ter7  ridi  and  fertile.  (Varr. 
/?.  JR.  ii.  8.  §  II,  Fr.  p.  207;  Cic.  de  J.^g.  Agr. 
ii.  85,  iiL  4.)  These  favoured  lands  were  among 
tiioee  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  agrarian  kw  of 
Rullns  to  portion  out  among  the  Koinan  citizens 
(Cic  L  c) ;  thej  actually  underwent  that  fate  a 
little  lalv,  iriiea  a  nffitujr  eehmf  was  established 
there  by  the  Second  Trinmvimtc.  (Z.t&.  Colon, 
^  282 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  336.)  Casinum  is  not 
termed  a  colony  bj  Pliny,  thoogh  it  been  thai  title 
in  wver^l  inscriptions  (Mnrat.  Inscr.  p.  1104.  7, 
8;  Oruil.  2797);  but  wfaiOever  may  have  Iveen  its 
rank,  it  is  clear,  both  from  inscriptions  and  extant 
remains,  that  it  must  have  rK^itiiuicd  a  fiDisrivliiiij: 
and  considerable  town  under  the  liomau  Kiiipire. 
It  appears  to  have  been  dci;troye«l,  at  least  in  great 
part,  bv  the  Ix)mlKinls  in  the  6th  century;  the 
niodenj  city  of  jSon  GernMiBo  has  grown  up  on  its 
rains,  while  the  name  of  Monte  Casino  has  been 
retjuned  by  the  celebrated  mona,stery  founded  (a.  d. 
fi29)  by  St.  Benedict  on  the  lofty  hill  which  towers 
immcdiatdy  abote  it. 

Sam  Germano,  however,  ooeaphi  hot  a  part  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Casinum,  the  mitts  of  which 
Kprcad  over  the  lower  ^l••pcs  of  the  hill  for  a  cnn- 
aiderable  distance.  Among  them  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre,  of  small  rize  but  in  unusually  per- 
fset  preservation,  which  was  erected,  as  we  learn 
fton  an  inscriiitiaD  stiU  extant,  at  her  own  private 
coat  bjr  Umnotta  QnidiatiDa,  tha  same  person  oele- 
hnladfartbejaaqprPlfaij.  (i^vIL  24;  farther 


portiMn 

paved  road,  and  .some  \mis  of  the  ancient  walls. 
The  monastery  of  if  onie  Cosiao,  on  the  summit  of 
the  moontafai,  is  said  to  hare  repkoed  a  temple  of 

Apollo  which  occupied  the  panic  lofty  site.  (P. 
Dukc  L  26;  Gregor.  Magu.  JAal.  ii.  8.) 
In  the  phb  bdow  8.  Gerwumo,  and  en  the  banks 

of  the  little  river  now  ia!](  d  Finmr  Rnpida,  are 
some  fragments  of  ruins  that  are  considered  with 
much  pro^bility  to  have  bekwjted  to  tiie  inQb  of 
V'arro.  nf  whi(  h  he  has  left  us  a  detailed  description; 
it  contained  a  museum,  an  aviary,  and  various  other 
appendages,  while  a  clear  and  broad  stream  of  water, 
embanked  with  stone  and  crossed  by  bridges,  tra- 
versed ita  whole  extent.  (Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  5.) 
It  was  this  same  villa  that  ]^I.  Antoniu!>  afterwards 
made  the  scene  of  his  nr^jies  and  dolKiucheries.  (Cic. 
PhU.  ii.  40.)  The  streiun  jiust  mentioned  wa.s  pro- 
bably not  the  Rapido  itself,  but  one  of  .<-ovcial  svaM 
but  ckar  rivTilcts,  which  rise  in  the  plain  near 
Casinum.  The  abundance  of  thcjie  .'•jjrings  is  alluded 
to  by  Silius  Italicus,  as  well  as  the  fo^gy  climate 
which  restdted  from  them,  and  which  at  the  pre.sent 
day  renders  the  town  an  unhealthy  residence,  (bil. 
Ital.  IT.  227,  zii.  527.)  Pliny  also  notices  one  of 
these  streamlets,  under  the  name  of  Scatebra  (ii.  96), 
for  the  coldness  and  abundant  flow  of  its  waters. 

The  name  of  Vinnic.s,  found  in  some  editions  oS 
Varro,  appears  to  be  a  false  reading  (Schneider,  ad 
loc),  nor  is  there  air|r  authority  for  the  name  Ca- 
.HiM  s  as  applied  to  the  river  Rapido,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Strabo.  (Kramer, 
ad  Joe.  est.)  Tlie  rains,  still  visible  at  8.  Germano, 
arc  described  by  Konianelli  (vol.  iii.  pj).  .^f5^ — 394), 
Hoare(C/o*».  roar.vol.  i.  pp.  268—277),  and  Keppel 
Craven  (Abntzzi.  vol  i.  pp.  40—46.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'Sirs  MON'S  (Kdfftoy  :  JtM-d-.Akrd),  a 
mountain  of  N.  Syria,  near  Nymphaeum  (Strab.  zvi. 
P.7S1)  and  8ei«ioels(Plbi.T.22).  Its  base  was 
bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Oronte-s.  (Amni.  Marc, 
xiv.  8.  §  10.)  This  great  mass  of  ruck,  rising  ab- 
ruptly mm  Aa  am,  with  the  esception  of  some 
hiphly  crj-sf.illine  p-Tp«um  near  its  foot  on  the  E. 
side,  and  some  diulluge  rocks,  serpentine,  &c.  towards 
tiie  SB.,  is  entirely  composed  of  topracretaoeooa 
limestone.  The  height  has  been  a-vertained  to  he 
5318  feet,  falling  fkr  short  of  what  is  implied  by 
Pliny^  (I.  e,;  eomp.  SoUn.  39)  remaik,  that  a  spec- 
tator on  the  monntiiin,  by  simply  turning  his  head 
from  left  to  right,  could  see  bt)th  day  and  night. 
The  emperor  Hadrian,  it  was  said,  had  passed  a 
ni?ht  u{xin  the  mountain  to  verify  this  marvellous 
.scene;  but  a  furious  storm  prevented  his  gratifying 
liLs  curiosity.  (Spartian.  Hadrian,  14.)  A  l'>ast  in 
honour  of  Zeus  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust .It  a  temple  situated  in  the  lower  and  wiHNiiti 
region,  at  about  400  feet  from  the  sea.  Julian, 
during  his  residence  at  Antioch,  went  to  offer  a  sat  ri- 
fice  to  the  god.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14.  §  8 ;  Julian, 
Misop.  p.  361 ;  Le  Heau,  Rat  Et^pirt^  vol.  iii.  p.  6.) 
A  feast  in  honour  of  Trijitolemus  was  also  celebrati>d 
on  this  mountain  by  the  fvople  of  Antioch.  (Strab. 
p.  750.) 

Coins  of  Tnyaa  and  Sevcrus  hare  the  cpi* 
graph  ZETC  KACIOC  CBAETKEON  IIBIBPIAC. 
(Riiche,  ToL  L  jt.  iL    426.)  Tha  npper  {ait  of 
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CASIUS  MONS. 


CASPIAE  mXE. 


Mons  Consuls  is  cntin-ly  a  naked  rock,  answering 
to  its  expressive  name  Jtbel-el-Akrd,  or  the  bald 
moimUin.  (fihmn^f  £gped,  Ht^krat.  vol.  i.  p. 
386.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CA'SIUS  MON'S  (Kdffios  6pos,  Stnib.  i.  p.  38, 
Mq.  zvii.  pp.  758 — 796;  Mel.  i.  10,  iii.  8;  Plin.  v. 
11.  B.  12,  xii.  13;  Laoin.  Phan.  riiL  539,  z.  433), 
the  modem  El.  Katk/i,  or  AY.  Kas,  w:ls  the  summit 
of  a  loft{7  nag«  of  Bmdgtone  hills,  od  the  borden  of 
EfTpt  aad  A]«bm  Petnoh  iinmedistefy  Math  0^ 
Lake  Sirboiiis  aiul  the  M>-<ii(orr;ini  jiii  Sea.  Near  it.s 
somnut  stood  a  temple  of  Zcas-Anuuoa,  and  on  its 
i*«8t0rn  flank  was  toe  toob  of  Cik  Ponpiiat  Ibgin^ 
The  name  of  M<>ns  Casiai  k  fianDnr  to ma 
through  Milton's  verse. 

**  A  giilf  profoond  ■•  tl»t  SeriMNilaii  1m«, 
Twiitt  Duiiato  and  mauiitGuitu  old." 

[W.  B.  D.J 

CA'SIUS  FL.  [Albaira.] 

CA'SMENAi:  (KacTn^yv,  Herofl.  Stoph.  K,Keur- 
fufeuj  Thuc. :  £th.  Kaafuwaiot,  bl<:ph.),a  city  of  Sidlj 
firanfled  bjr  a  tekof  from  Sjrnwiiss,  90  ymu  after 
til''  e.sta1)li.shmcnt  of  the  parent  citv.  or  n.  c.  643. 
(Thuc.  vi.  6.)  It  is  alterwanls  mentioned  by 
Heradotns  as  afiMmg  shelter  to  the  oGgarchieal 
p«rty  called  th«  Gamori,  when  thev  were  expelle<l 
from  Syracuse ;  and  it  was  from  Uicuce  that  they 
applied  for  asaistanoe  to  Gclon,  then  nilcr  of  Gala, 
(her.  vii.  l.')5.)  But  from  this  twrio*!  Casmwias 
disappears  from  liislory.  Thncydides  uppekra  to 
allude  to  it  as  a  pUoe  still  cxiNting  ia  hia  time,  but 
we  find  no  subsequent  trace  of  its  name.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  by  some  of  the  tyrants  of  Syrs- 
cnse,  according  to  their  favourite  policy  of  removing 
the  inhabitants  from  the  smaller  towns  to  the  laiger 
ones.  Its  site  is  wholly  uncertain :  Cluverios  was 
diqwaed  to  fix  it  at  Sdeli,  bnt  Sir  R.  Uoare  mentions 
tibe  niioa  of  an  ancient  city  as  existing  aboat 
S  miles  E.  of  Sito  Croee  (a  small  toiwn  9  mika  W. 
«f  Scicli),  which  may  very  possibly  bo  those  of  Cas- 
meoae.  Thqr  ve  described  bj  Um  aa  indicating  a 
place  of  ooittiderable  mafnntnde  and  {mpoftaaoe;  but 
t\»  not  apfiear  to  have  ever  been  carefully  examined. 
(Cluver.  6iciL  p.  358 ;  Uoaro's  Ciass,  Tom;  vol.  iL 
pkS66.)  [E.H.B.] 

CASPATiHUS  (Kamrirvpa^.  ITenxl.  iii.  102, 
hr.  44)  or  CASFAP YKUS  iKMntdnvpos,  Uecat.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  $.v^  Ft.  179, ed.  Didot:  veAft  FasSi^ir^, 
iKvOwf  iKTi}),  a  city  on  the  X.  cfiKfineH  of  Indi.i,  in 
tlio  district  of  Pactyloe,  wbeucti  iScylax  of  Caryauda 
commenced  his  voyage  down  the  Indns,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Dareios,  the  son  of  Hystaspes;  in  which 
voyage  ho  sailed  to  the  £.  down  the  river  into  the 
sea,  crossing  which  to  the  W.  he  arrived  at  the  head 
of  tlic  Red  S\a  in  the  thirtieth  month.  (Herod,  iv. 
44.)  In  the  other  {i.as.s;ice,  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
those  Indians,  who  an>  a^ijacent  to  tbe  city  of  Ciis- 
patyms  and  the  district  of  I'octyTce.  dwell  to  the  N. 
ef  the  other  Indians  (who  arc  dcM^ribcd  just  before), 
have  customs  similar  to  tbe  Bactrians,  and  are  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Indian.s.  These  also  are  the 
Indians  who  obtain  gold  Irom  tlic  ant-hills  of  the 
a^johung  desert,  in  the  marvellous  mamwr  wUeh  he 
pmeeda  to  reUte  (iiL  102,  foil.). 

On  these  rimple  data  great  disctisnons  hare  been 
conducted,  which  our  space  prevents  our  following. 
The  two  chief  opinions  are,  that  Caspatyros  is  Cabui, 
ami  again,  that  it  is  Kaskmir.  On  toe  whole,  tlie 
latter  seems  most  prokible,  bnt  certainty  M-ems 
almost  tmattaltialile.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  Kash- 
tmri$Ka»^iipa  pur,  which,  oondenaed  Xn  Katpapw, 


gives  US  the  fcnii  found  in  Ilecatacus;  and  further, 
the  very  similar  nameCASPEiRiA  certainly  designatt-a 
the  country  of  Ktuhmir.  As  to  the  exjieditir^i  ai 
Scyhu,  remembering  tliat  the  true  source  of  the 
Indus  in  T^et  was  unknown  to  tte  — «»*«'*»|  and 
therefore  that  the  voyage  must  have  commenced  nmr 
the  source  of  one  of  the  chief  tributaries,  sasurtKil/ 
no  better  starting  point  could  be  found  than  tbe 
Jelmut  at  the  lake  ionned  by  it  below  A'mAmw-. 
The  eastward  eoone  ef  tiie  voyage  is  the  great  diS- 
rulty.  (Heeren,  Idet^.  vol.  i.  pL  i.  p.  371;  Kitter, 
I  Krdkunde,  vol.  in.  pp.  1087,  foli.;  Bohlco,  AUe  Ju- 
dim,  vd.  i.  p.  64 ;  ^chlegel,  BerVm  Ttudktmimek, 
1829,  p.  17;  Vt'ii  U'.unmer,  Annal.  r»V«.  vol.  li.  j». 
36;  BiOu-,  £xciu-t.  ad  Utrod.  iii.  102;  Mannert, 
Otogr.  dL  Orieeh, «.  Rim.  voL  v.  pt.  i.  pp.  7.  full  ; 
Forbiirer,  Alte  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  511.)      [T.  .S.] 

CASPEI'KIA  (Kmnrsipia),  a  district  of  India 
intra  OanfHn,  aboat  the  aouroea  of  tbe  riven  Hr- 
DAsru-S  (Jelum),  Sandabal  (which  is  m  doubt  the 
Acesines,  Chauib ;  see  Caxtabkas),  and  Adris  or 
BhoadJs.  (Ptul.  vii.  1.  §  42.)  The  people  called 
Ca'<p<'imei  {KaaMtipaiOi)  an>  jiresently  at'terw.anls 
meniioaud  as  £.  (tf  ttiose  on  the  livtbupes,  and  VV.  of 
tlie  GymmeeopyatM,  who  are  nnir'tlie  Upper  Gaof^ 
They  have  numerous  dties  (Ptolemy  names  IS), 
one  of  whieh  is  Caspoira  (KciasrcifKi),  evidently  the 
Q<Vi^  47—50).  The  name,  tlie  )v»<ition,  and 
Uiesnniber  of  cities,  all  conrnr  to  identify  Ca.-^peiri.i 
with  the  rich  valley  of  Kiishmir,  which  Ls  w-iitered 
bf  the  niqper  ooones  of  the  Jelum  and  Chemtb,  l«- 
rides  smaller  riven;  and  Oaspira  is  prolxibly,  there- 
fore, tlie  city  of  Kashmir  or  Sruuigar.  Mannol 
would  read  Kwtrntipia  (^  and  w  bang  letters  easily 
ooofosod);  but  tbe  alteration  is  rnineeiwy,  faem 
reason  stated  under  CASPArrnus. 

Caspcira  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  recorded 
astnaomical  obaenratMii,  having  14  hn.  5  ndo.  in 
its  loQgest  day,  aod  h^stfi  distant  about  4|  hn.  B. 
of  Alexandria.  The  latter  nuiii!>er,  comjared  with 
tliose  assigned  to  Bucephala  aod  nei^hbouhjig  placoa, 
oanflnna  tiie  peaitlan  given  to  Caspdra,  viz.,  IToalh* 
mir.   (PtoL  viii.  26. 1  7.)  S.1 

CASPEI'RIA  INS.  [FOBTUNATAB.] 

CASPKIOA,  a  town  of  the  Sabfawa,  known  only 

fmm  the  mention  of  its  name  by  Virgil  (.-Irn.  vii. 
7 14),  aod  by  his  imitator  bilius  Italicas  (viii.  416). 
The  htter  telb  vs  It  derived  Ha  name  fttim  the  Bae. 

trians,  probably  connecting  it  absnnlly  witli  t!ie 
Caspian  Sea.  Both  authorB  associate  it  with  Fo- 
mli,  and  it  aeeoia  probable  that  its  aile  is  oomeedj 

fixi'd  at  Afpra,  a  village  aVxnit  15  miles  S\V.  of 
liUti,  and  13  N.  of  Corrt^  (Cures).  (Cluver. 
ItaL  p.  676;  Westphat,  RSm.  Kampagme,  jl  133.) 
Vibius  Sequester  (p.  11)  tells  us  that  the  river  Hi- 
mella,  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  line,  llowcd 
near  Cas{>cria ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  small  stream 
now  calW  the  .4 ia.  [Himeu.a.]  [K.H.U.] 
CA'SIMAE  I'OHTAE.  [CAsrn  MoNTfx.j 
CA'SPIAE  PYLAE  (oi  Kdmnot  irvKat,  P«L 
44  ;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  522,  ."'"^ri  :  ai  KaTjnoi  iruXcu, 
Hecat.  Fr.  171 ;  i'tol.  vi.  2.  ^  7 ;  Amaii,  Anab.  iii. 
19;  KatTTioSts  wvKcu,  Dionys.  P.  1064),  a  narrow 
pass  leading  from  North-Westcm  Asia  into  the  NE. 
provinces  of  Persia:  hence,  as  the  course  which  an 
army  could  take,  called  by  Dionysins  ( 1036)  KAi}!5«r 
yairis  'AffiirrtiSos.  Tbdr  exact  position  was  at  the 
division  of  Parthia  from  Media,  about  a  day's  journey 
from  the  Metli.in  to^vn  Khagac.  (Arrian,  iii.  19.) 
According  to  Isidonu  Cbaiax,  thej  wece  immediately 
below  IL  Caqdos.  Aa  in  |J»  CMt  «f  tiia  peifb 
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called  CMpti,  tlwre  Beem  to  bm  htm  two  monn- 

tains,  each  callMl  Caspitu,  me  near  tlic  Armenian 
fruntier,  the  other  near  the  I'artluan.  It  was  through 
the  puss  of  the  Caspiae  Pylae  that  Alexander  the 
GreiU  parsaed  Daraos.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iiL  19; 
Cart,  vi  14;  Amm.  Marc,  sziii.  6.)  It  was  one  of 
the  roiwt  important  places  in  ancii'nt  pwirnijiliy,  and 
firam  it  many  of  the  meridiana  were  measured. 
(Sink  L  p.  64,  xL  pp.  505,  514.  xt.  p.  720,  ttc.) 
TIm  exact  place  co^rl■^}»ndin^  with  the  ancit  nt  Ca.<^- 
piM  Fylae  is  probabljr  a  spot  between  Uark^Koh 
wui  AA-Kck,  aboQt  6  pwaasngs  from  JBsy,  the 

nUW  of  111  '     Mtru:  0  of  wUdi  il  Odlsd  I>(T(h. 

(Morier,  Sacomi  Journey.)  [ V.J 

CAfiPIAm  [CAmt.] 

CA'SPII  (IC<i<nr«oi).  a  nation  apparently  originally 
fcllirf>Hifl|C  a  district  of  Media,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cyras  (ifiirX  anl  •4j*Miit  to  •  moantun  which 
htnv  tltf  narrx'  of  M.  Caspiiis.  Their  rxart  p>sition 
and  their  extent  arc  equally  una'rt.ijn  uiid  iiuK  tinitc, 
as  the  nsme  might  t«  any  of  the  tribes  who 
livtil  Tiinr  Xhc  Caspian  Sea,  which  derived  its  own 
name  from  tiion.  Hence  it  \a  that  wc  find  mention 
<lf  •  tintil*r  named  people  in  another  locality  on  the 
eastern  confines  of  Media  neur  Ilynaiiin,  and  at  the 
Cas}iian  gates  (Herod,  iii.  29 ;  Strab.  Epit.  xi.),  and 
alao  in  Albania  (Strab.  xL  p.  502),  occupying  m  di^ 
trict  which  bore  the  technical  name  of  Ca-HFIAKB, 
and  to  whom  Strabo  attributes  the  name  of  the  Sea. 
Aooording  toStnbo  (zL  ppi  517 — 520),  the  manners 
of  these  peo{de  were  of  the  most  barbanwa  character, 
and  resembled  thooe  of  the  people  <if  Bactriana  and 
Sij^diana.  Ptolemy  placed  the  Caspii  rather  moni'  to 
the  S£.  than  other  gei^phav.  (PtoL  tL  2.  §5; 
Mel.  i.  2.  iii.  5;  Cmt.  ir.  !«.)  [V.] 

CA'SPII  MONIES  (Kcfo-irui  oprj).  a  we.-,tem 
portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Orontos  and  Coro- 
nas {T)emawe»d),  which  extended  aloiig  the  SE. 
shoms  of  the  Ca>].ian  Sea.  on  the  Iwnlera  of  Media, 
HTTcania,  and  Parthia,  about  40  miles  N.  of  the 
nodera  town  ef  Tehsrwu  Tlwy  doolitiiii  derived 
their  name  frutn  one  of  the  tribes  idw  Uvsd  on  the 
borders  of  that  aea.    rCAariLj  [V.j 

CASPraOIUM ,  fa  pboed  by  the  TU>Io  en  a  iwd 
from  Lu^rdnnuni  BataTorum  {Lfijdeii)  to  Xovio- 
magos  (AyMyen).  It  is  45  Koman  mile^^  fn>m 
Movienagw.  Walckenacr  fixes  it  at  Gorkum  and 
Sj*^<'k  ;  other  jre«i<rr:i;  Im  ts  fix  it  at  Afj^  itt.  [(1.  L.] 

CA'SPIUM  MAiik  {h  ViBuncia  ^dAoTTo,  Herod. 
L  S08$  PloL  9.  §  7,  vii.  5.  §  4;  Strab.  ii.  p.  71, 
xi.  pp.  502,  506,  Ac;  fh  Kefcnriof  wiKaeyos,  Strab. 
xL  p.  .508),  the  largest  of  tlie  inland  Kcaa  of  Asia, 
extending  between  lat  48°  and  37°  N.,  and  long. 
48°  attl  .'i5°  K.,  and  the  shores  of  wliieh  were 
iScytliia  intra  Inuiuni,  Hyrconia,  Atrupaleiie,  and 
Sannatia  Asiatica.  It  derived  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  from  the  Caspii.  [Caspii.")  It 
bore  alao  the  name  uf  tlie  Marf.  Hyrcanium 
(Plin.  tL  18;  M.  Hyronum,  Prop.  ii.  23,  66; 
SinoB  Hyrauins,  Mela,  ilL  5;  n  Tpxayfa  ddAarro, 
Hocat.  Frcigm.  ex  Athen.  ii. ;  Polyb.  v.  44 ;  Strab. 
ii.  p.  68,  xi.  p.  507  ;  Ptol.  v.  13.  §  6  ;  Diod.  xvii. 
75.)  la  maiqr  authom  theao  names  are  used  indif- 
ftrtndj  ^  one  ftr  tin  odier ;  they  are,  however, 
disttin^uishcd  by  Pliny  (vi.  13),  who  stateji  that  this 
aea  oommences  to  be  called  Uio  Caspian  after  joo 
have  pHsed  the  river  Cyriu  {Kur),  and  that  the 
Ca^pii  live  ntar  it;  and,  in  \\.  Ifi,  that  it  is  tailed 
the  Ujrrcanian  Sea  from  the  Ujrrcani  who  Uve  along 
ila  aMrap  The  wntani  i6dM  noaM,  tberofin,  in 
Mimm,  be  odbd  Iba  Ompid,  the  Eaetm,  the 
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Hyreanian.   Of  flie  riv,  fwm,  and  dtarsctcr  of  thia 

inland  sea,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
among  the  ancients ;  and  it  u  not  a  httle  remarkable 
that  the  carlimt  account  of  it  which  we  have  in  Ho- 
rodotus  (L  302,  203)  is  by  far  the  most  nrcnrate. 
Aooording  to  him,  it  took  a  Teasel  with  oarb  1  days 
to  traverse  its  length,  and  8  days  to  cross  its  broaiU 
cet  part.  Herodotus  maintained  that  it  was  a  truly 
inland  sea,  having  no  oonmetlen  with  the  extcmal 

otean.  It  serins  t]i:ir,  alxi,  that  Herodotus  maile 
its  gieatoBt  lengtli  from  &  to  (which  is  its  true 
dindian),  and  not^  as  the  later  wiilaiB  supposed, 
from  W.  to  K.  The  real  lenp^th  of  the  sea  is  740 
miles  from  its  most  N.  to  its  most  S.  point;  its  av«> 
rage  bmdtii  it  aboBt  910  milsi. 

In  the  earlietit  times  (a.s  would  appar  from  a 
fragment  of  Uecataeos,  p.  92,  ed.  Kku&cn)  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Css^  8eo  wse  conneded  with 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  by  means  of  the  river  rh:i-i<, 
and  still  later  through  the  I'alos  ^lacotis  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  509),  a  view  whkh  has  also  been  taken  by  some 
m<>dem  writers  and  travellers.  (Kant,  /'/,//.».  (hxijr, 
i.  1.  p.  113,  and  iii.  1.  p.  112;  F.  Parrot  !>  lieite  i. 
Ararat,  i.  p.  24,  BerL  1834.)  Aristotle  (Meleot. 
i.  13.  §  29,  and  ii.  1.  §  10)  apjiears  to  have  been  ac- 
quaint«id  with  the  true  uatiu%  uf  this  sea;  yet  the 
a^fwi^  of  wcilan  oirtandj  hdd  ofbaata  moro  or 
less  erroneous.  The  prevalent  one  was  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  Northern  Ui-ean,  and  even  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  519)  seems  to  have  sanctioned  this  ^new 
(compare  also  Mehi,  iii.  5 ;  Plin.  vi.  13 ;  Curt.  vi.  4), 
an  error  wUch  perhaps  arose  from  a  st.itenient  of 
Eratosthenes.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  507.)  Diodorus  (xviiL 
5),  however,  described  this  sea  correctly,  and  Ptolemy 
(vii.  5.  §  4,)  confirmed  his  view.  It  seems  extremely 
probable  that  mm  h  of  the  confusion  which  a]»])carB 
to  have  existed  in  antiquity  with  regard  to  tliis  sea 
may  hafe  arisen  from  indistinct  accounts  of  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  0.xiana  Palus  (Sea  ^ 
Araiy.  •  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  tliat  these  aeaa 
tiece  originally  connected  by  an  ann  «f  the  Oxna 
(Gihon),  and  it  is  not  un)ik<  |y  that  the Ca.sj]ian  and 
Aral  Sea  were  considered  by  many  aa  the  basins  of 
one  and  the  sune  sea,  Mowing  the  indistinet  and 

uncertain  armnnts  which  jirevailiil  n-.-j^etinp  tham^ 
and  jicriiaps  thereby  originating  the  distinctive  nimia 
of  M.  Hyreaniani  and  11  Caspian  fiir  ^  Eastern 
and  Western  Seas,  which  were  .stri!  tly  tnie  of  one 
only.  (Malte-Brun,  Gttck.  d.  £rdkmde,  i  p.  71; 
Kephalides,  Comtn.  deMortCaifh^QfMag.  1814{ 
Kiehwal.i.  AUt  (kogr,  A  Catf.  Mmu,  Ma, 

1838.)  nr.] 

CASSANDREIA   (KatrffdyS^M,  KairdM^uii 

Etfi.  KcuTfTay^fHvs :  Piiiiiiii),  a  t<i\^-n  situatofl  on  the 
narrow  Istliums  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene  with  the  main  land,  on  which  formerly  stood 
the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Potid.aca.  (Stnih. 
vii.  p.  330;  Plin.  iv.  10.)  Potidaka  (noriSaio: 
£tk.  HoTiSaidtTTis,  nori3cufut)  wan  a  Ikirian  dtj 
originally  coktui>4xl  from  Corinth  (Thue.  i.  56; 
Scymn.  Ch.  t.  628),  though  at  what  period  is  not 
known ;  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Per- 
siaa  wark  It  sorrendered  to  the  Pcrnians  on  their 
march  into  Greece.  (Herod.  yU.  123.)  After  tlio 
battle  of  SaLamis  it  closed  its  gates  a_'aiiist  Arta- 
basQs,  who  at  the  head  of  a  huge  detachment  bad 
eseorted  Xenes  to  the  Hellespont.  On  his  return 
this  f:'"''''^^'  'f'd  ^'i^%<-'  to  the  place  of  which  ho 
would  probably  have  obtained  possession  through 
the  tnadwiy  of  one  of  ita  dtiwDs,  hid  nol  the  plot 
hem  aoddMrtalfydiieofaed.  An  attempt  aftonraidi 
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made  against  it  by  the  Persians  WM  mmooessful, 
from  a  sadden  influx  of  tlie  oea,  ivlnl«  the  troops 
were  citwsing  the  bay  to  attiuk  the  town  ;  a 
gnat  part  of  the  Persian  force  was  destroyed,  the 
lemainder  made  a  liastj  retreat  (Herod.  tiSL  127.) 
There  was  a  coiitinpinit  ot  .KM)  nn-n  scuX  by  Poti(Ia<>A 
to  the  ooited  Gwek.  forces  at  Plataea.  (Herod, 
b.  28.)  Afterwards  Pbtidaea  became  one  of  the 
tributary  alliit;  nf  Alliens,  but  still  maintained  a 
certain  metrupohtan  allegiance  to  Corinth.  Certain 
magistrates  mder  the  title  of  Epidemimfi  were 
sent  there  ( very  year  from  Corinth.  (Thuc.  i.  56.) 
In  B.  c.  432  i'utidaea  reroUed  from  Athens,  and 
•nied  itself  with  Perdiceas  waA  the  Gorintiilaiia. 
After  a  peven^  action,  in  which  tlie  Athenians  were 
finally  \-ictonoUii,  the  town  w:is  regularly  bloduuled; 
it  ^  not  eapitiilate  till  the  end  uf  the  aeoond  jear 
ofthe  war,  after  j^oinj;  thron;:h  sueh  extreme  suffer- 
ing from  tttuiinc  that  even  bome  who  died  were  eaton 
by  the  sorrivon.  (Thac  iL  70.)  Abodjofl.OOO 
ci'lotiists  were  sent  frnm  Athens  to  occupy  Potidaea 
and  the  vacant  territory.  (DitxL  xii.  46.)  Ou  the 
iKcupation  of  Anipliipolis  and  other  Thradan  towns 
by  Urusidaa,  that  ^'crientl  attempted  to  seize  upon 
the  pirrison  of  Polidaea,  but  tlie  attoclc  failed. 
(Thnc.  iv.  135.)  In  382,  Potidaea  was  in  the  oc- 
ru|iatii)n  of  the  OhTithians.  (Xen.  UtU.  viL  §  16.) 
In  364,  it  was  taken  by  Timothcus  the  Athenian 
general.  (Diod.  xv.  81  ;  comp.  Isocr.  de  Antid. 
p.  1 19.)  Philip  of  Macodon  seized  upon  it  and  gave 
it  up  to  the  Olynthians.  (Diod.  xvi.  8.)  The  Ondc 
pjpulation  was  extirpated  or  sold  by  him.  Cat»ander 
founded  a  new  city  on  the  ute  of  Potidara,  and  as- 
sembled on  this  spot  not  only  many  strangers  but 
also  Greeks  of  the  nei;:hbouilit>i'<l,  c,-.]«i  ially  tin- 
Oljrnthians,  who  were  still  sorriviug  the  destruction 
of  th^  eitj.  Ho  called  it  after  his  own  name 
Gaanndreix  (l)i<i-l.  xix.  53;  litr.xliv.  1 1.)  Cas- 
nadnia  is  the  natural  port  of  the  fertile  peninsiila 
of  PiUIene  (Katt&mB^),  and  toon  beeame  great 
and  )»i»wiTfiiI,  hiirimsing  all  the  Macedonian  cities 
in  opulence  and  splendour.  (Diod.  L  c)  Arsinoe, 
widow  of  LTannchos,  retirad  to  dus  phm  with  her 
two  sons.  (Polraen.  viii.  .')7.)  Ptolemy  Cerannus, 
her  half-brother,  succeeded  by  treachery  in  wresting 
the  placo  firom  her.  Like  Aleundnia  and  Antioeh, 
it  enjoyed  Greek  municipal  institotiaos,  and  wa.<;  a 
republic  under  the  Macedonian  dominion,  though 
Ca-ssander's  will  waa  ita  kw  aa  hmg  aa  bo  lived. 
(Xiebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Ifistitri/,  vol.  iii, 
pp.  231,  253.)  About  B.  c.  279  it  came  under  the 
dmiiniao  of  ApoDodonu,  one  of  the  most  detestable 
tyrants  that  ever  livrd.  (I>i(Ki.  Kxc.  p.  563.) 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  iiiaile  use  of  Cassandroia 
as  liis  principal  naval  arMnal,  and  at  one  time  (^uscd 
l(>o  galleys  to  }»•  con«tnicted  in  the  docka  of  that 
ptrt.    (Liv.  xxviii,  8.) 

In  the  war  witli  Perseus  his  son  (b.c.  169),  the 
}{< Milan  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Eumenes,  king  of 
Perf;amus,  undertook  the  stfft  of  Cassandifna,  but 
tliey  were  compelled  to  retire  (Liv,  xliv.  11,  12.) 
Under  August iis  a  Roman  colooj  settled  at  Cas- 
sandreia.  (Marquardt,  in  Beckers  JTofuAndk  der 
li.im.  Alt.  vol.  iii.  pt.i.  p.  118;  Kekbel,  J>.  X.  v,.l.  ii. 
p.  7U.)  This  city  at  len^h  fell  before  the  barbariau 
Hons,  who  left  hardly  any  tmoea  of  it  (Proeop.  B,P. 
ii.  4,  c&  Atulij:  IV.  8;  compi  Lcakfl^  JVorfftsm  Greeei^ 
ToL  ilL  p.  152.) 

For  cobs  of  Oassandrria,  both  antonomoBS  and 

jni>  ri.i!.  Me  Kckli.'l  (/.  r.).     Tlie  f'ij"  rnti^t.-iiitly 

found  is  the  Lead  uf  Amuou,  iu  whine  worship  they 


CASSOPE. 

seem  to  hare  joined  with  the  nei^ibonring  people  of 
Aphytis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAS.SANDRE8»  CASSANITAE.  [Gasaxpi.] 

CASSI,  in  Britauk  The  name  of  a  popolatka 
sufficiently  eastwaid  Co  be  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(li.  G.  V.  21);  indeed,  Crtwi-veLunus  w.oj,  tlieir 
king,  and  the  Oppidura  Cassi-veUuni  (Caes.  L  c) 
waa  a  stockaded  Tilla^,  probably,  in  tho  present 
Hundred  of  Cawio-bury.  [K.  G.  L.] 

CA&Sl'OPE  {Kaaaidwri).  I.  A  town  and  pro- 
moBtoiy  of  Corcyra.  [Cokcyra.] 

2.  A  town  of  £peini%  man  naoaHj  caOad  Gaa- 

SOpe.  rCAS80FB.J 

OABSlOmS  (KiamridrtfX  a  diatriet  «f  northern 

Syria,  eontaininp,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  1.5.  §  1  f>^, 
the  cities  of  Amtiocukia,  Daphxb,  bxcTAixLUkj 
Ltdia,  SsutocKiA,  ErmumoA,  Rafhahba, 
AsTARADrs,  MAitATius,  Mariamk,  and  JIa- 
MUROA.  It  probably  was  never  considered  as  a 
political  divinan  (comp.  Idarqnardt,  HamBniek  der 
Hum.  Alt.  p.  176).  but  was  rather  a  district  marked 
out  by  the  natur^  features  of  the  country.  [Syria.] 
(Chesnev,  ^:xped.  EtfkraL  VoL  L ;  Thomson.  Ii,bl. 
Sacr.  vol.  V.)  [F..  B.  .).] 

CASSITE'RIDES.  in  Britain.  The  tu»-county 
of  Cornwall,  with  which  the  Scilly  Islea  were  more 
or  less  confused.  For  details  aea  Bbtfamxicae  I."*- 
8ULAK.  pp.  4.13 — 435.;jl»  [R-  G.  L.] 

CASSO  PE  (Kcurerwini,  Stcph.B.#.  r.;  Kaaawula 
viKis,  Diod.;  KeuTat6wri,  Ptol.),  the  chief  town  of 
the  CASaorAKl  (Kcurtranrcubt),  a  people  of  Epirua, 
occupying  the  coast  between  Thespratia  and  the 
Ambndan  golf,  and  bordering  upon  Nicopolis. 
(Scyhuc,  p.  IS ;  Strab.  tiL  p.  824,  eeq.)  ScyhuL 
describes  the  Ca.<ssopaei  as  linng  in  villages;  hot  thcj 
afterwards  rose  to  such  power  as  to  obtun  pnaseirioD 
of  Pandosia,  Bndiaetiam,  and  Ebtcia.  (Dem.  ds 
Ilalon.  33.)  Wc  le.irn  from  aaattier  authority  tliat 
Batiae  was  also  in  their  tenitlMj.  (Theopomp.  ap. 
Harpoer. ».  V.  Ixdreia.)  Ilieir  own  dty  Gaaaopa 
or  Cassopia  w  mentioned  in  the  war  carriiNl  on  by 
Cassander  against  Alcetas,  king  <tf  Epirus,  in  n.  c 
Sit.  (Dbd.  xiz.  88.) 

Cassojte  RtiKKl  at  a  short  distance  from  the  .sea, 
on  the  road  from  Pandosia  to  Kicopolis  upon  the 
portioa  of  tiM  momtafai  of  MUmgo^  near  die  viDaiie 
of  Knmnrinn.  Its  ruins,  tvliich  are  very  extenvivi-, 
are  minutely  described  by  Leake.  The  ruined  wails 
of  the  AcR^Mlia,  whieh  occupied  a  lefel  about  1000 
yards  lonp,  may  be  traced  in  their  entire  circuit ;  and 
those  of  the  city  may  also  be  followed  in  the  greater 
part  of  their  course.  The  city  was  not  less  than  three 
miles  in  circumftrence.  At  the  foot  of  the  clitrs  of 
the  Acropolis,  towards  the  western  end,  there  is  a 
theatre  in  good  preservadm,  of  which  the  interior 
diameter  is  5U  feet.  Near  Uio  theatre  is  a  subtenm^ 
neous  building;,  allied  by  the  peasants  VasilAtpitOt 
or  King's  House.  "  A  passage,  19  fret  in  lenn^th, 
and  5  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  eorred  roof  one  foofc 
and  a  half  high,  leads  to  a  chamber  9  feet  9 
square,  andbatriiig  »  nnOar  nnf  5  ftat  7  indM 
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beipht.    The  arches  are  not  constructed  Ml  the 

priiiri|ili"s  of  the  Itoman  arch,  hut  aro  hollowod  ftiit 
of  horizontal  courses  of  .st'im-.  "  Leaku  found  beveral 
tombs  l)otw*-<>n  the  princi{ui]  ^atc  of  the  citj  and  tile 
villapc  of  Kamarinn.  The  ruins  of  this  rity  arc 
■onu-  of  tlie  mo.»t  extensive  in  the  whole  of  Urwce. 
(L'  ;ik^.  Xorthem  Greece,  voL  L  ^947,  mqJ) 
C.^SO  ns.  [l)Ki.rm.] 

CASTA  BALA  {KcurrdgaKa  :  Fth.  KourroSo- 
a  city  of  Cilicia,  one  of  the  j  raefettunM  of 
Ciippa<iocia.  Strabo  (p.  537)  dcMiribes  Cuf>tabala 
ami  Cybistra.  as  not  fkr  from  Tyano,  but  as  still 
noarer  to  the  mountain  (Tnarot).  Pliny  (vi.  3) 
ennmaratw  Castabala  with  Tjam  tmaag  the  Cap- 
pndocian  towns.  In  Oastabala  there  was  a  temple 
of  Artoniis  Penvsia,  where  they  said  that  the 
priert«s!«es  walked  with  ban  feet  over  lira  eoals 
nidiort.  (See  QniskaidlB  JVofe,  Stiabo,  IVmut.  fi. 
p.  453,  on  the  proposals  to  amend  the  reading 
Peraaia,  which  the  context  of  Strabo  shows  to  be  his 
Kemnne  icwfiiq;.)  The  site  of  tMs  place  has  not 
ycx  Imvii  tixo.1  Niti~f u  ti'rily.  hut  it  may  1>.>  at  -Vi^tie, 
.NK.  uf  Uor.  Tile  epigraph  ou  the  coioii  of  Castabala 
!•  fepMmAit  tmm0.  [0.  L.] 

CASTA'HALA  (tA  KatrrdeaXa),  as  it  is  called 
bj  Appijio  (^MMtrid.  c  105),  by  Ptolemj  (v.  8),  and 
Pliiijr  (r.  97),  who  mentions  it  amon?  the  towns 
of  the  interior  of  Cilicia.  Alexander  nmn  hcil  from 
Scdi  to  the  i'yramus,  which  he  crot>sed  to  Malius, 
and  ho  readied  Castabaiiun,  aa  Cartioa  (Ki.  7)  calls 
it,  on  the  second  day.  In  nnlrr  to  reach  Issus  from 
Caatabala,  it  was  nei-essary  to  pasa  through  a  detile, 
which  Alexander  bad  sent  Pannenio  forward  to 
occupy.  This  defile,  then,  was  ca^t  of  Cxstahala, 
and  it  woulil  aceni  to  be  the  Anunidc^i  l*ylae  uf 
8trab<j  (p,  676),  now  Demir  Kapu. 

Thi'  Autonino  Itin.  places  Catabolnm.  which  is 
C;i.>ta!aliim,  east  of  Ac^cae  or  AynJt,  '26  M.  i*..  or 
20  geoc.  miles.  The  diatAnce  from  Atf^u  to  a  place 
CalUii  Kiira  Knyn  is  Ifi  geoL'.  miles,  ami  fmm  .1 '/'».» 
to  »nnie  ruiuis  is  19  geog.  milet>.  Ihis  W(juid  identify 
the  riiinii  with  Castabalam.  But  the  Itin.  gives  16 
M.  1'.,  or  12  geop.  miles  from  Oastahahun  to  Haiae, 
and  the  distance  from  Kara  Kaya  to  Bat/€U,  which 
is  Baiae,  "  is  .1.  terminod  by  Lieut.  MacpliJ  to  be 
13  goog.  uiilt's,  while  the  distance  from  the  ruins  to 
Btxyti*  is  15  geog.  miles.  Ainsworth  prefers  the 
shorter  of  tlie  two  distances,  '*  as  it  was  determined 
bjr  ftinerarj,  while  thn  other  distance  from  Affot  to 
the  ruins  was  determined  by  a  boot  sturey."  Accord- 
ingly  he  identifies  ('astal>ala  with  A'orfl/Tnfjfa  (Ains- 
worth, Trarfi!*  m  <Ae  Track,  p.  56;  Ainsworth, 
Lomdoit  Oeoff.  Joim.,  voL  x.  p.  910,  Ac.)    [G.  L.] 

CASTA'LIA  (KatTToAfo:    EfJt.  Ka^raAia-TTjy, 

which  flieph.  t.  v.  observes,  is  a  ounuuon  form  in 
Cilirian  names),  a  pUoo  in  Cilicia,  mentioned  by 

Thericenes  in  his  (\'irica.  [G.  L>3 

CASTA'LIA  FONS.  [Deu>iii.] 

GA'STAMON  (CaitamimS),  a  town  of  Paph- 
laC'tiia.  often  nn-nti'ined  hythe  By/aiitine  historian^. 
Ciutautom*  is  a  considendde  town,  whidi  is  placed  i 
in  the  maps  en  the  AmniaB,  a  branch  of  the  Halys.  | 
(Cnriicr.  .I,«i<i  }finor,  vol.  i.  p.  239.)         [<",.  I,.] 

CAb  i'AX  (Kdffral),  a  cit/  of  fiaeticaj,  prol>ubly 
identieal  with  Ca«tuu>.  [P.  8  ] 

CASTKT.LA'NI  (Ka<rT*AAov<je'),  a  yieopio  of  llis- 
pania  Tarrucoiieiuis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tya'aees, 
W.  of  the  AvsKTANf,  and  E.  of  the  Iaccetani, 
with  th'>  fillowin^  fnwns :  Sebendunum  (2«€<VSoo- 
roy),  also  mentioned  on  a  coin,  in  eonjoDction  with 
IMn  (SMtini,  ^  164);  IkNda  {Bimfim:  S,  Jnm 
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de  Uu  Baduat,  coins  ap.  8e<itini,  p.  183);  Egorn 
(•E>«<ra),  and  Bajsi  (Bdfi:  PUil.ii,  6.  §  71 ;  Ukcrt, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  426).  [P.  S.] 

CASTELLIJ.M  AMERINTM.  [A.mekia]. 

CASTELLUM   CABAC£liOBUM.  [OuU- 

CKM.j 

CA.STELLU.M  FIKMANT.M.  [Fikmum.] 

CASTELLIM  MENAFIOKIJM,  mentionwl  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9),  who  says, "  then  after  tlie  Mosa,  the 
Menapii,  and  a  city  of  theirs  Castellum."  It  \i>  also 
supposed  by  D'Anvillc  that  it  may  be  the  "  Cas- 
tellnm  Oppidum  quod  Mosa  6uTiiis  praeterlambit " 
of  Ammionos  (xvi.  25).  But  tl>e  words  "  Cas- 
tcllum  Oppidom  qood"  are  Mud  not  to  bo  in  tbe 
MS.S.  (See  the  note  of  Vahrins.)  As  there  it  a 
place  calie<l  Kessd  on  the  left  tiank  of  the  Maas, 
between  Huremomie  and  VetUoo,  it  is  sappoeed  tliat 
t]&  maj  be  tiu  Caaldlmn  MenaiHorum ;  ftr  it  wonld 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  Menapii,     [(1.  I..] 

CASTELLUU  (HOBUiOUUM).  There  ara 
many  routes  which  end  at  or  brandi  ftmn  a  placo 
callril  C;istrllii!n,  in  the  northern  jart  uf  Gallia. 
On  tiie  inscription  of  the  oolumn  of  Tongem,  a  road 
leads  from  Otttdlnm,  through  Finea  AtrdMtmn,  to 
Nemetacnm  (/Irra*).  Arn>t!i.r  route  in  tlie  An« 
tonioe  Itin.  runs  frun  Castclium,  through  Miaaria- 
eom,  to  Tamaoam  (JWmqr);  and  another  from 
Castellum,  thron^rh  Neinetacum,  to  Bagacum  (Bn- 
ecMf).  The  Table  has  a  route  through  Taruenna 
(reronoMie)  to  Castollnm  Henapioran,  which,  aa 
the  rest  of  the  route  shows,  is  not  tijc  r:istollum  oti 
the  Maas,  but  the  Castellum  of  the  Itinera^'.  This 
place  most  be  the  hill  of  Cauel,  in  the  department 
of  Nord,  south  of  fhtnkerqw,  which  rises  above  the 
tbt  country,  and  ct)mmands  a  view  of  iiiuneiuie  ex- 
tent It  was  certainly  a  Roman  station.  Many 
moilal-i  have  been  dug  up  there  (I'.ast,  Rniteil 
(1  Antiiptttis,  &c.  trouvttji  data  Ui  Flamire.)  Tht  ro 
api*'ars  to  be  no  authority  for  the  name  Morinorum; 
but  this  place  would  be  within  the  liinlts  of  the  Mo- 
rini.  The  name  Castellum  MenupioruTn  in  the 
Table  cannot  be  right;  for  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
the  &!enapii  extended  as  far  as  CoMsel,  which  is  im- 
probable, wc  .should  not  expect  to  find  their  Castellum 
there;  and  it  is  just  the  place  when  WO  might  expect 
to  find  the  Castellum  of  the  Morini.       f  G.  L.J 

CASTELLUM  VALKNTINIA'NI,  a  fbrtnat 
built  by  the  emperor  Vulintinian,  on  the  river  Nicer. 
(Amnu  Uara.  xxviii.  2.)  Ammiantis  reUtea  that, 
as  the  river  was  destroying  the  foundations  of  tfao 
fort,  the  emperor,  in  a.  u.  319,  caused  the  river  to 
be  led  in  a  different  direction.  It  ia  believed  that 
the  place  waa  ritnated  between  ZeetaaAe^  and 
Mdiihrlni.  (Wilhelm,  Cr  ruani.  p.  fiQ;  Kreutzer, 
Zur  Getch.  altrvm.  KulUtr  am  OUrrhein,  p.  38, 
foil.)  [L.S.] 

CASTrTAXAKA  (Kow^oi'ai'a.  Stn^h  ;  KaaTaya'ia, 
Lyoophr.,  bteph.  B.,  iUeL,  et  alii :  £Ui.  iicur9ay«Ms),  a 
town  of  Magnena  in  Theasalj,  at  the  fbot  of  Ift.  Po- 
lium,  witli  a 'm,]  !e  of  Aphrodite  Castluinitis.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  terrible 
storm  whidi  the  fleet  of  Xerxw  experienced  off  thia 
jiart  nf  the  coa.st.  Lenko  places  it  at  some  niin.s,  near 
u  small  port  named  Tamukkari.  It  was  from  thia 
town  that  tbo  diemtit  tine,  wMdi  etill  aboonda  on  tho 
eastern  side  of  Mt.  IVlium,  derivc<l  its  name  in  Greek 
and  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  (Herod,  vii. 
183, 184;  Stiab.  ix.  ppu43d,  443  ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Pomp.  Mel  ii.  3;  Lycophr.  907;  Nicandr.  Alrxiph. 
271  ;  Ktym.  M.  $.  v  Leake,  Nortktm  Greece, 
ToL  IT.  p.  S68.) 

oo 
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CA'STXIUM  (KdtTTVMrXaoKNiDtaiaalAspatdas 
«f  taqihTla.  (St<>|.h.  «.  r)  TG.  L.] 

CAStifU  CAJiri  >  (Kaunu:Xot  T»5ior).  Xe- 
lUfboo  (Anak  L  1.  §  2),  aaj*  that  kinj^  ArU- 
xcnes  appointed  Int  Wodier  Cjrnii  the  raanztr, 
commander  of  all  t'  "  f  r^f^  tf  it  inn'tT  .it  tli**  [  bin 
of  CmIoIiu.  Siepbaoos  («.  v.  Ka0T«Aov  mtiiof)  aajs 
that  OMtaIn  «m  a  dtf  «f  Lffia,  sad  that  the 

K'hr.ic  i:3m<»  is  Ka/rruXioi.  Hf  quotes  Xmnphon, 
and  add*  after  KaarrnXov  wtHow  the  wonla  rtiipnW 
Bnw#art  md  akov  ''it  «M  M  cdkd  teM* 
the  LydiOi  call  the  I>onans  Castoli  :**  all  wbirh  is 
rniintell^tiMc.  It  does  not  appear  that  Stephanas 
eoald  f!et  hia  ioformatioD,  except  from  XeDO|d)oii, 
w  ho  simply  kits  of  the  plat*  what  has  l>cen  stated 
al>ove.  If  there  were  anj  meaning  in  the  remark  of 
Stophanos.  the  plae*  wmM  b*  the  pkin  of  the 
Dorians.  It  has  heen  prnjir>s«i  to  chan;je  KeurritKov 
itito  rXarrwAou,  the  name  gf  a  branch  ff  the  Hemius, 
bqt  there  is  no  waitanlj  for  this  aHeration.  The 
pl.v*'     niiknown.  [(!.  I..] 

CASTKA,  .1  >i.ation  on  the  CandavLin  or  i^^-haii.-ui 
way, — the  jrreat  line  of  communication  by  Und  he- 
twiH-n  Italy  ami  the  Kaat.  In  the  Antoninc  Itinemrr 
it  fixed  at  12  M.  1'.  from  Ilpracleia.  In  the  Je- 
ni'.-iktn  Itinf-rary,  a  place  called  I'arembole,  which 
Cramer  (  Anc.  Grttce,  vol.  i.  p.  83)  id«gltlfie»  with 
thf  Cavtra  of  Antoninus,  a]>pcarB  at  a  dirtaire  of 
12  M.  I',  from  Ilcniclm.  In  the  fint  of  the  two 
n^utes  which  the  Antonme  Itineraiy  ghres  in  this 
]art,  a  pUce  called  Micia  ii  marked  at  11  M.  P 
from  lleracleia.  The  Pcntinper  Tablos  mention  a 
town  of  the  aame  name,  and  assign  to  it  the  same 
distaaoa.   Leake  (Norikem  Orteee,  vol  iii.  p.  313) 

ninsiders  that  tlicv  !;a;iic.s, Castra,  Pari  rDlMilf,  Xii  ia 

(Nicaea?  oomfu  SVeyh.  it.  «.  v.  Siiuua)  hvrt  ro- 
ferenee  to  the  nuKtiuy  tnuMaetioiis  of  flM  Roraana 

in  Lynoesfis,  who  not  many  y(';ir>  after  th^iw  events 
constructed  a  road  which  passed  exactly  over  the 
■eene of  their  farmer adiieremoota.  CiabaarPa- 

rendxjlc,  thorefore,  indicates  the  first  encampment  of 
Sulpicius  on  the  Ikvtu  (Lir.  xxxi.  33),  and  Nicaea 
(Nicia)  the  plaee  where  he  oUained  the  advantage 

(ivrr  Philip's  cavalry  near  Ottoluphus,  which  w.is 
8  M.  P.  distant  from  the  first  encampment  (Liv. 
XXX.  86).  It  appear*,  tlierefore,  that  Nicaea  (Nkia), 

Purenihiilp  cr  Castni.  .ml  II<rn<  Iria,  firmed  a  trianple 
of  which  the  i>i(le:i  were  8,  11,  and  1 2  M.  P.  in  length ; 
that  the  N.  rente  from  Ly(  Imidus  deeoanded  upon 
Xi<  aea  or  OcffilMjihiis.  nnd  the  twoS.  routes  upon  I'a- 
renibole  or  Castra  on  the  river  lievus.       [K.  B.  .1.] 

CASTKA  ALATA,  in  Britain.  Thi.s  is  the 
renderini^  of  the  IlTfpu^hv  ffrparowfSoy  <4'  I'tnl  niy. 
Jt  is  twice  mentioned  by  this  author  (ii.  3.  §  13, 
idii.  3.  §  9),  and  by  him  only ;  once  as  having  "  its 
lonire.st  day  of  18  liours,  and  onedialf,"  nnd  Iwing 
♦'  tli-itaut  from  Alexandria  to  the  westward  2  hours 
and  one-sixth and  again,  ai  bein?,  along  with 
Itanatia,  Tameia,  andToaesis,  one  of  the  four  towns 
of  the  V'acomagi, — these  lying  north  of  the  Cale- 
donians, and  north-east  of  the  Venicontcs.  It  has 
beon  Tarkmilj  identified,  vis.  with  royne  in  Roes, 
with  BurgMod  in  Murray,  and  with  EMiAurg. 
Ki>ne  of  these  are  certain.  [R.  G.  L.l 

CASTKA  CAECI'LIA  (Cac«re*),  a  town  of  Lu- 
ntanta,  in  Spuin,  on  the  high  mad  fiiom  Emerita  to 
Caesnrangu.st.o,  4<)  M.  1'.  fn-in  llie  f  >nii<  r,  ur.il  '20 
P.  from  Tarmuli  (^Alconeta)  un  the  Tagus.  (/tiii. 
A  Hi.  p.  433.)  It  betoOKed  to  the  conventos  of  Eme- 
riia,  anil  fonned  one  c<immuniiy  with  Xorla  C.;ip- 
^Mtm  (PliiL  iv.  22.  a.  35,  coutributu  in  A  wi'^um J. 


CASTRA  n.\XKIBALIS. 

It  is  gmtnUj  roppoaed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Caecflia  GcDMlfiBiim  of  Ptaletny  (iL  5.  §  8,  KMaiXis 

r*fJi*\\iyoy  fi  MtjiXMra:  IMvmr. md Jkxtri  Ckr*m. 
p^  179,  ap.  Wcasding.  ad  Jtm.  [P.  Si 

CASTRA  GORNTLIA  (Mela.  L7.  §>;  Pfift. 

4.  §  3:  C.  Comeliar.a,     le-.  RC.  ii.  24.  2.'i ;  T. 

Scipionis,  Oraa.  it.  22;  Koorpa  K«{pn|Au»r,  i'eripl. 

op.  Iriart.  Pl4M;  KtfmtfJtm  wtft/^i,  ^ 

3.  §  6 :  6  2«i'iria-roT  x^'i'"^'  Apj)ian.  B.  C.  ii.  44 : 
j  (;Ae/^),apbce(^oc««,Plin.I.c.)ootheL.coastaf 
I  tW  Oaithagniaatamlaiy  in  N.  Afidea(Znwilaan), 
:  which  derived  ita  name  from  the  camp  established 
I  there  by  the  ddcr  Scioio  Afriouios  inumxilately 
I  aftn-  his  landing  in  Afnea,  m.C.  S04.    It  h  futir 

de5crib»"d  by  Caesar,  in  his  narrative  of  Curios 
I  operations  against  Utica  (//.  C.  ii.  24,  25).  It  lay 
I  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bagndas  ( Jfe^erdiaA),  betweai 

the  river  and  Utica.  U  ing  distant  from  the  latter 

place  a  little  more  than  a  mile  by  the  direct  rood, 
I  which  was,  however,  aalgact  to  inundation  firom  the 

v>n.  an<i  then  the  P'Ute  made  a  cirrnit  of  ^!x  miles. 

The  si!e  of  tJit  camp  was  a  straight  n<igi-.  jutting 

ont  into  the  sea,  bnkaa  and  mgged  on  both  ita 

slojies.  but  the  less  steep  on  the  side  towards  Utica. 

(Cooip.  Locan.  iv.  589,  590,  where,  speaking  of 

Corio^  he  aaya:— 

"  Inde  petit  tnmulos,  exesasqne  tuidiqne  ruf<es, 
Antaei  quae  r^na  vocat  non  vana  vetu&tas :  " 

the  last  line  appears  to  refier  to  tome  legend  whaeh 
made  these  hills  the  tomb  of  Antaeoa.)    b  flit 

description  we  have  no  difficulty  in  reoogniuigt  IB 
spite  of  great  phracal  diangea,  the  •nmnit  cf  a 
chain  of  Ullawhiariaeiiptollieliaght  of  from  SO 

to  80  feet  above  the  alluvial  |ilain  f'>mie<l  by  the 
Mejerdak  between  Utica  and  Gaitiiage.  The  aUer> 
atioos  made  by  the  depoaita  of  tbe  M^erdah  luira 

left  this  anrient  promontoTf  ioma  diatanca  inlaad, 
and  liave  ao  changed  the  count  of  the  rirar,  that  it 
now  flowB  between  Utica  {Bom-tkater)  and  the 

Castra  {Ghtllnh),  in.sle.-id  of  to  th.-  S.  of  thr  I.ittcr. 
(See  Bagkauas  and  the  map  under  Carthago.) 

The  nnaeeoontaUe  aaglaet  of  the  Carthagbnaaa, 
in  leaving  so  important  a  point  undefended,  seems, 
however,  to  be  clearly  establiahed.  Kot  tbe  least 
nwodoB  ia  made  of  ai^  town  or  fbit  there;  and 
Scipio  establishes  bis  camp  witlK>tft  oj.jia-ition.  So 
in  the  Roman  period :  Curio  finds  the  place  unocca- 
pied ;  and  Lncan  teOa  na  that  the  traces  of  Seipio'a 
ramp  wen-  in?t  di.^remiMe  in  his  time  (iv.  659:  m 
vtttrrui  ct  niis  rtstiijia  valli).  An  obscure  passage 
in  Tertullian  {de  PaUio^  3)  ia  supposed  to  give  a 
doubtful  indication  of  a  town  or  villat.'e  h.ix-ing  grown 
up  and  been  already  destroyed  before  his  time.  No 
traces  t-f  ruins  is  now  foond.  (Sliaw,  Trnrds,  t)-r. 
p.  1 50 ;  Barth,  Wondentnff^,  ffr.,  p.  1 99.)    [ P. S.] 

CASTILV  LXPLUKATOKLM,  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned  in  the  second  Itincntiy  as  being  the  first 
station  between  the  Vallum  and  Kutuptum,  distant 
12  miles  firom  Blaimn  Bnlginm,  and  12  from  Lugn- 
vallum  (C!arlMfe)b  JV«(M4f  beat  meet^  the.se  con- 
ditions. riL  G.  L.1 

CASTBA  HANNI'BALIS,  a  town  or  port  of 
Bruttium,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  situated  on  the 
Golf  of  ScyUacium,at  tlie  ]x>int  where  the  two  bays, 
the  Sinns  Terinaena  and  Scyllacinu.<i,  approach  near- 
est to  one  an'ither,  so  that  the  isthmus  U-twi-en  them 
is  tbe  narrowest  part  of  Italy.  (Piin.  iii.  10.  s.  15; 
Sotin.  ii.  §  23.)  It  ia  evidrat  finxn  the  name  tint 
tlie  pl.t(  e  .ii  rived  its  nri::in  from  having  In-en  a  }^t- 
luaiic'ul  stuiiua  of  Uannibal  dorii^  tiic  latter  yoais 
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of  the  Socnnd  Ptinic  Wnr,  when  ho  ma.s  shut  up 
within  the  Bratti*n  pcniiisolA;  bat  we  have  no  mcn- 
ikn  of  it  IB  th*  Iiiitai7  that  period.  It  has, 
however,  been  supp^ested  that  the  Ca^lra  inciitionod 
by  Livy  (xixiL  7:  '*Castronun  portoriuni,  quo  in 
loco  nunc  oppidom  Cit")  as  a  seaport,  without  indi- 
catiup  its  loc-alitv,  may  prolmbly  be  tlie  plar«  in 
question;  and  that  tlic  Mtiuil  colony  of  3U0  settlers 
was  established  tlicrc  soon  after  the  Sec<Hid  Punic 
War  (n.c.  199),  with  a  view  to  retain  it  in  bt'ini;. 
(/uuipt,  tie  Colon.  }).  236.)  It  aabsequently  ap|>cani 
to  have  Ken  ctl  as  the  seaport  of  ScjUiieiani,  where  a 
more  eonsiderable  Homan  colony  was  establi.shcd  in 
B.  c  122.  (Zumpt,  c;  Momnisen,  in  JJerichte  der 
SOektisdi.  r.fstlUchnft  der  Wiit.  1849,  p.  49,  foil.) 
It*  name  ia  still  found  under  the  oorrupt  form  "  Anni- 
bafi**  m  the  Tabula,  which  phices  it  36  M.  P.  from 
the  L-\(iiiian  Promontory.  (^Tnb.  Pent,  The  other 
distancea  are  endcntljr  oorropt.)  Ita  exact  lite  has 
not  been  defamdned,  but  it  was  probably  dtoated 
Mar  the  mouth  of  the  littlo  river  Corace.  Earlier 
topoftraphcis  liad  placed  it  at  a  spot  now  called 
CaHidk,  near  the  nortb-east  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
(if  Squillace ;  but  this  is  imon.si'-ti  iit  with  Pliny's 
stateineat,  though  it  would  accord  better  with  the 
aeeeontsi^Haoidbars  opefatkms  in  Bruttiom,  wliich 
n-pn'spnt  him  as  penorally  makini:  hi.s  hindquarters 
near  Crutona  and  the  Lacinian  Promontory.  (Liv. 
xxriiL  46,  sdz.  86,  zu.  19,  80;  Barrins,  A  Sit, 
Calabr.  iv.  4 ;  Komanelli.  vol.  i.  p.  IS").)  [K.  H.  B.] 

CASTKA  IIE'KCULIS.  Thia  is  one  ot  the  seven 
places  oo  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  which  Jnliaa  re- 
jwiriNl ;  niiil  Ammi.mu^s  Marcollinus,  who  cnumfmtcs 
them,  pUces  Castra  llcrculis  first,  and  Bin^riura 
{^Bmgm)  last.  [BnroiUM.]  From  this  we  may  j 
OOOClude  that  it  was  on  the  Lower  I!)iino,  and  the 
Itins.  pLve  it  there.  [Cauvo.]  Cailra  llercoiis  i 
may  be  flervdt.  [O.L.] 

CASTKA  NOVA.    [Dacia  ] 

CASTRA  POSTUMIA'NA, a  tortitied  hill  4  M.I', 
from  Attepua  and  Ucubis,  in  Hispania  Itaetica. 
{BelL  Hi-p.  S:  AiTKorA.)  [!'•  S.] 

CASTKA  PYKUHl,  a  place  in  Greek  lllyria  near 
the  river  Aoos,  is  pbiood  hj  Leake  at  OttanitM, 
where,  however,  there  are  no  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  i.  pp. 
3S7.  396.) 

CASl  KA  TRAJANA.  rDAClA.1 

CASTRA  VETERA  or  VETERA,  as  Ptolemy 
(ii.  9)  and  others  call  it,  a  Itoman  lamp  near  tlio 
Loner  Rhine,  in  Germania  Inferior,  which  was 
ftrmed  in  tbe  time  of  Au<ru>tus.  for  when  Oermam- 
CU.H  was  in  ihuM'  [Jtirts  (a.u.  14),  Vi'tora  wx-i  the 
station  of  the  mutinous  fifth  and  twcuty-first  lc|(iuas 
(Tacit  Awl  i  48>  Indeed,  it  apitcars  from  Tad- 
tus  (IfiJit.  iv  23),  th.it  Auirustus  had  cKiisidcrc^d 
this  to  be  a  good  poet  fur  keeping  the  Germaniae  in 
check;  and  daring  tlie  hmfr  period  of  peaoethathad 
rxistwl  whrn  Civilis,  with  the  lUt-ivi  and  Germans, 
attacked  the  place,  a  town  had  grown  up  at  a  short 
disfeuica  from  the  eampi.  (ifiM.  iv.  SS.)  Part  of 
the  ramp  was  on  ri.sinf;  }jround,  and  part  in  tlic  ]>!;iiii.  ' 
Civilis  here  blockaded  two  legions  that  li;id  o»caped 
thither  after  being  defeated  by  liim.  The  liomans 
in  the  camp  of  Vetera  finally  surrendered  to  Civilis 
(a.D.  7U),  who  afterwards  pontod  himself  there  as  a 
■afa  position  auainst  the  attack  of  Ceiialis.  Vetera 
was  protecteil  by  the  wide  and  swampy  plains,  and  Ci- 
vili-*  rarrittl  a  mole  into  the  Khine  lor  I  lie  purpose 
of  kcvping  tiie  water  back  and  flooding  the  adj.acent 
gVMiBda.  The  plaoe  was,  thflcefora,  near  tli«  BbiM^ 


5n  Roiir  'pf  t  wliorr*  there  is  .an  <  !cvafion  in  the  midst 
of  n  level  c:ountr)'.  It  is  piuctnl  in  the  table  at  the 
distance  of  13  H.  P.  ftmn  Ascibargia  (AAurp), 
D'Anviilo  jilacesN'etera  at  Xcintf-ti  in  thcl!honi>h  jmv 
vinceii  of  Prussia,  near  the  Khine,  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  eminowe  he  supposes  to  be  VorstcuI>erg, 
where  Roman  antiijiiities  have  bct-n  found.  Tiiia 
position  seems  to  be  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one 
than  Riiderich,  in  an  angle  of  the  liliine,  opixLsite  to 
M'estl,  wlifrc  .«iome  peojrniphcrs  fix  Vetera.  Thia 
impiirtant  [xtbi  was  always  occupied  by  one  or  two 
legions,  while  tlie  Bomana  iran  hi  the  possession 
these  ports.  [G.  L.] 

CASTKIMOE'NlUJiI,  a  town  of  Latium,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Allt.'in  hills  ab<jut  12  miles  from  Rome, 
now  called  Manma.  It  docs  not  appear  to  haru 
been  in  ancient  times  a  place  of  importance,  but  we 
learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniaruni  that  it  received  a 
colony  under  Suila,  and  that  its  territory  was  again 
a^gned  to  military  occujanls  by  Nero.  {Lib.  C<Am. 
p.  233.)  Pliny  aL>o  mttilions  the  C;u>trimonien.MS} 
among  the  Latin  towns  still  ezistiiu;  in  Itis  time  (iii. 
5.  8.  9.  §  63);  but  it  seems  probable  tiiat  the  Mn- 
nicnsfs  enuineratod  by  him  atimi;;;  the  (  X!i;ict  "  jx>- 
puh  "  of  Latium  (ib.  §  69),  are  the  same  people, 
and  that  we  sboold  read  Moeidensea.  If  this  he  so, 
tlip  nair.e  was  pnlialilv  (haii;;c'd  when  tha  Colony  of 
Sulla  was  cbtablished  there,  at  which  time  we  are 
told  that  tha  was  ftitified  (oppidnm  lege  Sol- 
lana  est  munitom,  Ub.  Colon.  L  c).  The  fonn 
Castrimooium  is  (bund  both  in  Pliny  and  the  Liber 
Colon. ;  but  we  learn  the  correct  name  to  have  been 
Cjistrimofninm  from  in.soriptions,  which  also  attest 
its  municipal  rank  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Gra- 
ter, Inter,  p.  397.  3;  Orelli,  Inter.  1393).  The 
discover)'  of  these  inscriptions  near  the  m<xlem  city 
of  Marino,  renders  it  almobt  certain  tliat  this  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Castrimoenitun  :  it  stands  on  a 
nearly  isnlated  knoll,  connected  with  the  Alban  hilU, 
alionl  3  miles  from  Albano,  on  the  rood  to  Frascatu 
(Nil>bv,  I>Mlanrf,voLiL  p.816;  Cell,  Top.  of  Home., 
PL  310.)  [li.H.B.1 

CASTRl'M  ALBUM.  [lua.] 

C  ASTi;  r  M  I N  UI,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Virgil  to  the 
Alban  kings.  {Aen.  vi.  772.)  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  any  historical  or  geographical  vrriter,  and 
Pliny  does  not  even  include  it  in  his  lisit  of  the  ex- 
tinct cities  of  Latitutn;  but  it  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  by  the  IJoinan  \'»:\s.  Siliiis  It.alicu.s  a-ssigns  it  to 
the  Kutuh,  and  Ovid  phices  it  on  the  coast  between 
Antimn  and  LaHniora.  (Sil.  ItaL  viiL  861 ;  Ovid, 
Met.  XV.  727  )  H  ith  tlie.se  writers  call  it  Cuiitrum 
simply,  Virgil  being  the  only  author  who  has  pre- 
serred  ita  foil  name.  It  is  clev  dm!  tht  town  had 
ce.%sed  to  cxi,>t  at  a  V( :  v  r  irly  jxrrisd,  which  may 
account  for  the  en-or  of  Scrvius  {fldAm,  Lc)  and 
Rutilios  (/<M.  i.  939),  who  havs  eonfbnnded  it  with 
Castram  Novum  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  But  it 
left  its  name  to  the  at\joiniug  district,  wliich  is  men- 
tioned by  Hartkl  under  the  name  of  tha  "Csstiana 
rnri,"  .i.s  a  tnict  n<>t''d.  like  the  adjacent  Ardea,  for 
it^  iiLs;iliibrity.  (Mart.  iv.  GO.  1 :  where,  however, 
some  editions  read  Pscstana.)  The  passage  of  Ovid 
is  the  only  clue  to  its  position.  Nihhy  supp^iscs  it 
to  have  occupied  a  liei;,'ht  tin  the  left  bank  of  the 
little  river  ( alkvl  Fouo  tkll'  Incattro,  which  flows 
by  Ardea,  inmiediately  above  its  in^mth;  a  pla'i.sililo 
conjecture,  which  ia  all  that  can  be  looked  for  in  sue  h 
a  ca.'Mj.  ( Nil>bv,  Ihnttymi,  vol.  i.  p.  440.)  rE.H.fi.J 

CASTBUM  MIMEBVAE,  a  town  or  fortieaa  at 
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the  cwst  of  CaLibria,  botwf>(»n  Hydruntnm  and  tho  ' 
lajiyfrian  l'nnnont4>rj.  It  lii-rivcl  \tg  name  from  :m 
ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  uf  which  9tral»  speaks 
(vi  p.  281)  as  having  bwn  fonncrly  very  wealthy. 
This  is  cviilently  the  siimc  which  Virf;il  mentions  as 
inr.  tin':  tilt'  ly.'s  of  Aeneas  on  hh  first  approach  to 
luily;  he  describes  tlte  temple  itaelf  m  standing  on 
a  hill,  with  a  secure  port  immediately  below  it. 
(.4aft.  iiL  531,  foil.,  and  Serv.  ad  Itjc.)  Diotiysias 
gives  the  aame  aiconnt ;  (i.  51 )  he  calls  the  spot  t2> 
icoXa^fMwr  'Mvvouov,  and  sjiys  that  it  was  a  pro- 
montory with  a  pirt  adjarent  to  it,  to  which  Aeneas 
gave  the  name  of  the  Port  of  Venus  'Afipe- 
Mnf  t),  bat  h«  adds  that  it  was  only  fit  fbr  snmnwr 
anchonige  (dtpivbr  Sp/not),  so  th;it  it  h  evident  we 
must  not  take  Virgil's  description  too  literally.  Mo 
mentioii  is  feniid  dthsr  in  Strabo  or  Dionysius  of  a 
ioirn  on  tlie  sjiot ;  hut  Varro  (.is  cited  by  Pmbtw, 
ad  Virg.  £cL  vL  31)  distinctly  speaks  of  Castrum 
Minervae  as  a  town  (oppidnm)  (bunded  Iqr  Idome- 
lians  at  llie  same  time  nith  Una  and  other  cities  of 
the  ijullcntines.  It  seems  to  have  been  but  an  in- 
eonridsmble  plaos  trader  the  Bnmaat;  bot  the  Taboh 
marks  the  '*  Ca^tra  Minerv;u'"  at  the  dist.-xr.re  of 
8  M.  P.  soath  of  Uydrontom ;  and  there  is  every 
pcobab^y  that  the  modem  town  of  Cattro,  which 
■taads  on  a  nx  ky  eminence  near  the  sca-shorc,  about 
10  Roman  miles  S.  of  Otratito,  occupies  tlie  site  in 
question.  There  k  a  little  core  or  bay  immediately 
below  it,  which  answer*  to  the  expressions  of  Dio- 
nyskius:  though  the  little  \v>ri  now  called  J'oHo  lia- 
Aeo,  room  than  5  miles  further  north,  would  corre- 
spond better  with  the  destription  of  V'irj^il. 

The  spot  is  called  by  the  peopnipher  of  Rivenna  ! 
**Miner>*ium,''aM'i  li'  e  xmu!  modem  writers  (Man- 
nert,  Forbiffer)  luve  been  led  to  regard  this  as  the 
colony  of  Minervimn,  established  by  the  Romans  in 
n.c.  123.  (Veil.  I'at  i.  15.)  But  it  is  now  well 
established  that  that  name  was  only  a  new  desig- 
nation for  the  nrerioasly  existing  city  of  Scylsdum. 

[S<  YI.A(  U  M.]  [E.  H.  It.] 

CASTRUM  NOVUM.  1.  (Kacrr/w  rrfor,  PtoL : 
EtA.  Castrononmi,  InserJ),  a  city  on  the  sea-ooast 
of  Etruria,  between  rvr;:i  and  Centunu  ellae.  Wo 
have  no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  colony  thm,  and  from  the  name  we  may 
presume  that  this  was  a  new  fminilation,  and  that 
there  was  no  Etruscan  town  previously  existing  on 
the  site.  Bat  the  period  at  which  tl^  colony  was 
e*«-t'iblish(Hl  is  unknown;  we  first  find  it  mentioned 
in  Livy  (xxxvi.  3),  in  u.c.  191,  as  one  of  tlie  "  co- 
loidae  maritfanae,"  together  with  Fregenae,  Pyrgi, 
Ostiai  and  other  places  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
Tlien  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tuscan  . 
town  b  liere  meant,  and  not  the  one  of  the  same  ' 
n.-inie  in  Picennm.  Jlel.i,  Pliny,  and  Pt'i|en;y  all  , 
mention  it  a.s  one  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Ltruria, 
hat  it  had  in  their  time  h^t  iu>  clinrarter  of  a  colony, 
in  common  with  its  neiirhbours  Fregenae,  Pyr<;i,  and 
riravi<<cae.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Ptul.  iii. 
1.  §4.)  Yet  we  find  it  termed,  in  an  iiuscriptiun 
of  the  third  century,  "Colonia  Julia  Ctistro  Novo" 
(Orell.  Jiiflcr.  1009),  as  if  it  bad  received  a  fte.«ih 
I  olony  under  Caesar  or  Augustus.  Its  name  is  still 
found  in  the  Itineraries  (/(in.  AnL  pp.  291.  301 ; 
JUtt.  MariL  p.  498);  but  in  the  thne  of  Ratilins  it 
had  fallen  into  complete  decay,  and  only  its  ruins 
vrere  visible,  which  tliat  aathor  erroneously  identifies 
with  the  CastTom  Inui  of  Virgil.  (Rutil.  fHn.  i. 
227 — 232.)  Servius  apjxuirs  to  have  fallen  into  the 
■aroo  mistaka  (a<<  ^en>  vi.  770).   The  sito  of  Cas- 


trtim  Novnm  seems  to  have  been  correctly  fixed  hr 
Cluver  at  a  place  called  Torre  di  Chiarvccia,  alwut 
5  miles  S.  of  CiriUi  Veochia  (Centumcellae),  — ■ 
where  considenible  remains  of  it  were  still  visible. — 
though  this  distance  is  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Itineraries.  (Cluver. /to/,  p.  488;  lyAnnlle^  ^msiL 
Geoffr.  de  Vltaiie,  pp.  122.  123.) 

2.  (KoffTpe^irmn/i',  Strab. ;  Kdirrpoy,  Ptol.),  a 
city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Picenum,  which  wai,  as  well 
as  the  preoeding,  a  Roman  colony.  There  can  be 
little  doabt  that  this  is  tlie  Castmm,  the  fnnndation 
of  which  as  a  colony  is  mentioned  both  by  Livj  and 
Vellcios,  though  thinre  is  moch  discrepaocy  between 
them  as  to  the  date.  Tlie  latter  npreeents  Ffrravm 
ami  Crustnnn  as  foundetl  at  the  Ix  L'inninf;  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  while  Livy  assigns  Castnun  to  the 
same  period  with  Sena  uid  Adria,  about  b.c.  S89. 
(Liv.  Kpit.  xi.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14:  Madvi-,  dr  Colon. 
pp.  265,  299.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  it  tt 
firaad  as  e  colony,  the  Castrom  Monrni  of  wfaidk  the 
name  occurs  in  Livy  (xxxvi.  .T)  as  a  "colonia  m.ari- 
tima,"  being  evidently,  as  already  observed,  the 
Toseaa  town  ef  the  name.  Bat  it  is  msotioBej 
amon;^  the  maritime  towiu  of  Picenum  by  Stiaha^ 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we  learn  from  the  Liber 
Coloniamm  (pw  iSM)  that  iti  tcnitory,  the  "  ager 
Casfranus,"  was  portioned  out  to  fn'>h  mloni-ls 
under  Au};iii>tiis,  though  it  did  not  resume  the  rank 
of  a  colony.  The  Itineraries  place  it  12  M.P.  from 
Castnim  Truentinum,  and  15  from  Adria  {I (in.  Ant. 
pp.  101,  308,  313),  from  which  we  may  inter  that 
it  was  .situated  near  GhUia  Nuova,  a  little  to  tbsN. 
of  the  river  Tordino,  the  Batiuus  of  Pliny.  It  pn>- 
bsibly  occupictl  the  .site  of  the  now  deserted  town  of 
S.  FlaviaHO,  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  ami  below 
the  modem  town  of  Giulia  Nuora,  the  foundation  of 
which  dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  centnr)'.  (D'An- 
ville,  Anal.  Geogr,  4»  VlUUtt  P-  181  :'Ronianelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  303.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  TRUENTI'NUM,  called  also  TRU- 
ENTUM,  fr«n  the  nan>e  of  the  river  on  which  it 
stood  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Troentocivita8,/fiR..<inl. 
p.  101 ),  was  a  maritime  dty  of  Pioemim,  aitaated  at 
the  miiuth  of  the  river  Truentus  (T'ron/o).  From 
the  name  it  woukl  appear  to  have  been  a  Roman 
town,  though  we  laave  no  aecoont  ef  its  settlement, 
and  it  ccrt.iinly  never  ranked  as  a  colony.  But  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  there  was  a  town  previously  exist- 
uig  on  the  spot,  which  waa  a  Libornian  settlement, 
and  the  only  one  of  that  jteople  still  renuiiiiing  in 
Italy.  (Plin.  /.  c  )  Castrum  Truentinum  is  men- 
tioned during  die  Civil  Wan  as  ene  ef  the  places 
occnpietl  by  Caesar  during  his  advance  through  Pi- 
cenuni  fn)m  Ariminura  (Cic.  ad  AtU  viii.  12.  B); 
but  this  is  the  only  ooeasieii  en  which  its  name  e^ 
curs  in  history.  Its  territory  (the  "  aper  Truenti- 
nus  ")  was  among  thcjse  portioned  out  by  Augustus 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  226);  and  its  continaed  cJiistence 
thnuiiihout  the  Roman  empire  is  attested  by  the 
ce<Jirr.ipliers  and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; 
Mel.  ii.  4;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  434;  Itm.  AnL  pp.  308, 
31.'J;  Tofj.  I'tut.')  All  authorities  agree  in  placing 
it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus,  but  its  exxictsito 
has  not  l)ecn  detcnnined.  D'Anville  placed  it  at 
McnU  Brandone,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea ;  but  acconiing  to  Koma- 
nelli  some  vestiges  of  it  are  still  visible  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  7ron<o,  at  a  spot  called  Torre  di  Mar-' 
tm  Siemv.  (D'Anville,  AtutL  Giogr.  de  tltoL  pi 
169;  RomaneMI,  vd-iii.  p.  294.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  VBBQIUM.  [BwunaTAXi.] 
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CA'STH  O  (KcMTToAcir,  Polyb.,  Stnib.  &c.,  con- 
tracted into  Hia^Kmrt  Plat.  S«rl.  3,  and  vhr.  to 
Stnbo;  KaffTovX^,  Ptol.  t{.  6.  §  59,  and  vnn. 
to  Strabo;  KatrTo\£y,  Appiaii.  IJisj).  Hi:  Castu- 
Itmensui;  CadoiM)^  Xhe  chief  dtj  of  Ui«  Oretani,  in 
H»puii»  Tamoamnria,  and  ODB  of  tlw  most  iiD> 
jx  rtunt  plar-os  in  the  S.  of  Sjaiii.  (I'tol.  L  c;  Arte- 
raiclor.  a11.Steph.U7z. ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  152,  where  the 
i»«ds  mil  *fl^  an  itupposed  bj  Ukert  to  be  a  hrtcr 
ndditioii;  see  OltETANi:  I'lutanli.  I.e.,  a,v.i^Tis  it  to 
the  Celtiberi.)  It  laj  very  near  the  boundary  of 
Baetifa  (flbttb.  iB.  |i.  166)^  on  the  vfiper  eoniw  of 
•he  Haotis  (Strabo,  ifi.  n,  152,  obecrvcs  that  ab..v*> 
Corduba,  towards  CaatttM^  M  KaavKmot,  the  river 
was  not  navigable),  and  on  the  great  RnmiB  road 
from  Cartha^  Nov.i  to  Cnmuba.  (Str.ib.  p.  IfiO.) 
It  stood  at  tlie  junction  i>t'  tour  road^,  one  leading;  tu 
GartlMfO  Nova,  fmn  which  it  was  distiuit  203  M.  P. : 
tWOOlhento  C"<irdiiba,thediM.Hnci's  U-iiif;  rf.vj»-<  tiv(■ly 
99lLP.  and  7b  M.  P. ;  and  the  fuurlh  to  AlaU  J, 
the  distance  being  29 1  M.  P.  As  to  the  places  nrar 
it,  it  was  22  M.  P.  from  Mk.ntksa  Bastia,  20  M.  P. 
fmm  luTLKGis,  32  M.  1".  t'n>in  LViknms,  and  3j 
M.  P.  firom  Toou  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  396,  402,  403, 
404).  A  further  indication  of  its  position  is  pivcn 
by  tiie  fact,  twice  stated  by  Polvbins,  that  Bakclxa 
waa  in  ita  aeighbourtiooii.  (Polyb.  x.  38,  xi.  20.) 
Afaio,  it  was  near  the  silver'nunee  which  Strabo 
mentions  as  abounding  in  the  nHNintains  along  tlie 
N.  side  of  the  Baetiii  {Guadalquivir),  and  the  term 
SiALTua  Castvumikiisu  Menu  to  have  been  the 
general  name  of  a  eonaiderable  poftion  of  that  ehun. 
(Pclyb.  //.  rr.:  Liv.  xxii.  20.  xxvi.  20,  xxvii.  20; 
Cic  £p.  ad  /'oat.  x.  31;  Strab.  iiL  p.  142:  there 
wove  abe  lead-minea  near  Castnlo,  p.  148:  Canar, 
JB.  C.  i.  38,  speaks  of  tbe  Sdltus  Ca-tul'inensis  as  di- 
viding the  upper  valkjs  of  the  Anas  and  tbe  Bactib : 
it  correspanJa  to  the  Sierra  A  OsaoriSa,  or  £.  }Art 
•  jf  tlif  Sirrrn  Morena.)  All  the  evidence  rosjjecting 
ita  site  puiuUt  to  the  snudl  phM»  still  called  Cadom*^ 
abent  half  a  leagiia  from  laaarei,  en  tbe  r^(ht  bank 
c<f  the  Gvadalimar,  a  little  nfxjve  itt  jnnctiOD  with 
the  Onadalymmr;  and  the  site  ia  fnrtfMr  idenltted 
hf  rain  with  inscriptkaa,  and  bjr  ^  nnitihted 
acn^ltnres  frequently  fonnd  tliore.  "  At  Pohziidoi 
nia  tbe  supposed  ruins  of  tlx;  palace  of  lliinilce,  the 
rich  wife  of  Hannibal,*  who  was  a  native  of  Castolo 
(Liv.  xxiv.  41  ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  97);  nnd  "the  fine 
fountain  of  Linnre*  is  supjiosed  to  be  a  remnant  of 
tbe  lioinan  worlc  which  wa.s  connected  with  C&'^tulo." 
'I'be  mines  of  copper  and  lead  cli**  to  tlio  jihue  are 
atill  very  pralnctivc  ;  and  in  tiie  bills  N.  of  Lituxrts, 
tha  ancient  silver-mines  called  Lot  Pozos  de  Anibal 
may  not  impmbaMy  liavc  prrM»r\c»I  tlic  memory  of 
the  rich  nuiie  which  ilaniiibai  ii>  knunii  tu  have  |<u:>- 
aeand  in  Spain,  and  which  has  been  cunjectured  to 
bafacometo  him  throu;;h  his  wife.  (Pliti.  xxxiii. 
SI  J  Morales,  Antig.  pp.  .'iB — 62  :  l-'lore/.,  A"</».  S.  vol. 
vii.|)i,136,  vol.  V.  pi».  4,40;  F<  •(].//fi»,</6(.f>/fc,pkl66.) 

Tbe  Taikj  of  CatUma  has  ahM  a  certain  resem* 
bianco  to  thit  on  tbe  side  of  Pamassos  above  Delphi, 
wiiit  b  is  rridrntly  referred  to  in  the  epithet  applied 
to  it  bjr  Silius  Italicos  (iii.  392,  "  Fulget  pniecipuis 
jFtamorfa  Casttth)  stgnis"),  and  in  tbe  traditioa, 
ynm  vti  bj  tbe  aanw  poet,  that  ita  fint  inhabitants 

*  Bdcitard  and  others,  wbo  Identify  it  with  Os- 
•arid,  E.  of  Jam,  swin  to  have  l»een  nii^lrj  Ity  the 
idea  that  Stnbo  (iii.  p.  142)  nlacod  it  mar  the 
«oar0t  of  tbe  Baetia,  whenaa  hi*  lan^iiu^u  refers 
ooljr  to  tha  lyyer  OMTM  of  the  xtver. 
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(hence  cilled  Castali!)  were  colonists  hvok  Pbods 
iiL  97t  folL:  whether  tbe  name  of  the  plaoa  was 
erired  front  the  tradition  or  aided  ita  Inrntion,  can 

h.ardly  In*  ilftt  rmiiK'^l).  It  stan^l.s  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  of  the  Sierra  Mortm  wfakh  has  two 
enonnits,  with  a  narrow  iralley  between,  through 

which  the  (lunihiliiiiar  flmvs,  ami  on  tin-  .side  oftlio 

moQDtaiu  is  a  spring,  liJte  thai  of  Castalia  on  Par- 
naiaaa.   (Moralee,  99.) 

Tlip  «lo6o  alliance  of  Castulo  with  the  Cartha- 
guiiaus,  impUed  in  the  circonutance  of  Uaimibal'a 
maniai^,  did  not  prevent  Ha  revolt  to  the  BewaM, 

at  the  time  of  the  snm'.sM-s  of  P.  and  Sdpio,  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  fi.  c.  213  (Liv.  niv.  41). 
P.  Seipio  aemw  to  ham  nada  GMtido  hb  head* 

qnarters,  and  wan  slain  tinder  its  walls  (ApplHD. 
Ilisp.  16),  his  bruther'ii  fate  following  only  29  days 
later,  and  at  no  great  distance,  B.  c.  212  (Liv.  xxv. 
■Jfi).  V\nm  tills.  Castulo,  and  its  ni'iirlil)'iur  llliturgi 
(;;i<jj-i///f  iusif/tits  el  vinffuitMline  et  tiuxa,  Liv. 
xxviii.  19),  U-btdes  other  Miialler  cities,  retomed  to 
the  Pimie  alliance;  ami  tluir  jmiiisliiTimt  \vri.«  one 
of  younji  P.  Siipio  8  fir>t  at  trailer  the  CaitliaL'mi  ins 
Mere  expelled  from  S[>aiu,  B.  c.  206  (that  i.**,  xs  we 
have  a  »tory  in  Livy's  somewhat  doubtful  version), 
llliturgi  was  tacked  with  the  la-st  cxtrcn)itie«  of 
mihtary  cruelty  ;  bnt  the  Spanianls  in  CistulOy 
warned  by  the  example,  and  less  obnoxious  for  the 
manner  Of  their  revolt,  hoped  to  make  their  peace 
by  a  volontaiy  anrrender  of  their  city  and  of  ita 
Ponie  garrison,  and  their  submission  purchased  a 
ftte  80  little  milder  than  that  of  llliturgi  that  Livy 
seems  to  labour  in  shading  off  the  dw  gndatioiL 
(Liv.  xxviiL  19,  Sa) 
Under  the  Roman  empire,  Castnio  was  a  mtmi 

c!j>iuiit,  with  the  Jii.<t  Laliniim,  Ulonfring  to  the 
conren/tw  of  l^ew  Carthage;  and  ita  inhabitants 
were  called  dseaarl  eoiafes.  (Flln.  iiL  8.  a.  4 ; 
Inscr.  np.  Cruter.  pji.  .■523,  no.  12,  325,  no.  2.)  Its 
coins  all  belong  to  the  period  of  ita  independence : 
tbey  resemble  those  of  ue  andont  dties  of  Baetioa 
(to  which,  in  fact,  the  dly  naMimlly  Ixlonged, 
though  politically  assigned  to  Tarracuucusis) :  their 
usual  type  is  a  whi|^  spUns  (Fkns,  JfedL  4$ 
E»p.  vol.  i.  p.  342,  Viil.  iii.  p.  44  ;  Mionnct,  vol.  i. 
p.  37,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  74;  Su&tiui,  p.  128  ;  Kckhd, 
vol.  i.  {1. 44.) 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Castax 
(KoffTo^)  of  Appian  (//up.  32)  is  meant  for  Caj*- 
tulo.  (Comp.  Liv.  xxir.  41 ;  Stefdi.  B.  «.  o.  Kdoro^; 
Wes.sclin;;.  ad  /tin.  Ant,  408 ;  SchwcigbSnser,  ad 
Appitm.  p.  242.)  [P.  S.] 

CASTl  LONKXSIS  SALTUS.  [Casti:u>.] 

CAv^UA'lilA,  in  Gallia,  is  iilacetl  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  rojul  from  DarantiLsia  {Moutiers  en  7'a- 
renlaise)  to  Geneva.  It  is  24  il.  P.  from  Daran« 
tarsia  to  Ca.suaria,  which  D'Anville  fixes  near  tlie 
source  of  a  small  river  called  La  Chaise,  xuid  in  the 
canton  of  Ceteriewe,  which  seemti  to  be  the  name 
Casnaria.  From  Casuaria  the  road  is  continued 
through  Bantac  [Bai  tae]  to  Geneva.    [G.  L.] 

CASUAHII.  [Ciiasnari.] 

CASUKNIUS,  a  river  of  Locania,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  places  it  between 
the  Acalandrus  an<l  Xletajiontum.  It  i.s  evidently 
the  river  now  called  JiatientOf  a  considerable  stream, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  tbe  ftndanns  {Brtt- 
dano),  and  flows  into  the  (iiilf  of  Tamtum  about 
5  niiies  from  the  uuHitli  of  tliat  river,  and  a  short 
distance  S.  of  the  aile  of  MeUpontum.    [E.  H.  B.] 

CASUS  (lUlrot)  £MbKdvief),aui.slund  betwwn 
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C:ir{Kithu9  and  Cirto,  is,  acconiinj;^  to  Strebo,  70 
Btadi*  from  Carpatbiu,  250  bom  Cape  SMnmaniam 
In  Crate,  and  is  Haelf  80  rtadUi  In  dicumfanenca. 
(Strali.  X.  p.  4S9.)  Pliny  (iv.  J  2.  s.  23)  iiiakra  it 
7  M.  f.  from  Carpatlitu,  and  30  >L  P.  from  iMmino- 
aimn.  U  !•  menHomd  hf  Homer  (fC  ii.  676).  It 
b  said  to  have  U  i  u  f-.niicrly  Amphe  ( Arliin-) 

■al  Astrabe;  aod  it  was  auppoMd  io  autiquitj  ihat 
the  name  of  Mt  Caaiiim  in  Sjria  derived  from 
this  isUiul.  (Stfpli.  £.«.•».  Kinff  Krfmar;  Plin. 
T.31.  8.36.) 

Caana  baa  bam  Tirited  bjr  Boas,  vrbo  dflambes  it 
as  consistinsr  of  a  single  ridge  of  mountains  of  con- 
Kideiable  hcigUl.  Ou  llie  N.  ami  \V.  skitics  there  are 
■everal  mckii  aod  small  islandu,  which  Strabo  calls 
(/.  r.)  al  Kcurlttv  t^rrox.  K<»vs  t'ouml  the  rf'itiains  r)f 
llie  Mucieiit  town,  wlii(  h  was  albO  called  CaMi5,  in 
the  interior  of  the  Lslaiul,  at  the  village  of  Poltn  (a 
diminutive  in^teiKl  ot  TloKiov  of  IIoAlSioi').  Tin* 
ancient  jHirt-town  was  at  J-^iii}K'reion,  where  IJtiss 
also  di8Ci)vcrcd  some  ancient  remains:  among  others, 
ruins  of  sepulchral  rhambers,  partly  built  in  the 
earth.  lie  found  no  autonomous  coins,  Ance  the 
island  was  probahly  always  dupiTulent  either  uj>on  Cc« 
or  Hhodes.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  inland  there 
h  a  small  and  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  mountains, 
called  Argos,  a  name  which  it  bos  retained  from  the 
most  andent  times.  We  find  also  an  Argos  in  Ca- 
lymna  and  NiKynis.  Before  the  Greek  revolution, 
Casus  coataine<)  a  popuhition  of  7500  souk;  and 
though  daring  tba  war  with  the  Tturki  il  waa  at  one 
time  almost  deserted,  its  popnlation  now  amounts  to 
.5000  Its  inhahitantii  p(«sse.>t.ed,  in  184."?,  i->  iii<iny 
aa  75  Uagi  nercbant  vessels,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
commerce  of  tha  Chriitian  anljceta  in  Turkej  was 
in  their  hands.  (BoM,  Rdm  Ai  dm  OrkdL  bmlu, 
Tal.iiL  p.32,  seq.) 

CASYSTES(lbHrAm70,  a  poitoflonia.  Strabo 

(p.  644).  who>«  di'srHjiti'iii  jh-.h^ciIs  frmii  south  to 
nitftb,  after  describing  Teos,  says,  "  before  you  come 
to  BiTthnw,  first  ia  Gene,  a  smaU  dtjr  of  the 
Teians,  flu'ii  Coryms,  a  lofty  moiUltldD,  and  n 
harbour  under  it,  Ciw«y^tes;  and  another  harttonr 
called  BfTtibrM**  (sw  Groekard'a  TramL  vol.  tii. 
p.  24.  ST),  ami  notes).  It  is  pn'bably  the  Cvsmis  of 
Livy  (uxvi.  43),  the  port  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Andochus  sailed  (n.  c.  191)  before  the  naval 
engagement  in  which  the  king  was  deftated  hy 
EomeDes  and  the  Romans.  Leake  supiv^scs  this 
port  to  ba  Loteflo,  the  largest  on  this  \>i\vx  ot  the  { 
coast.  [(i.  1..] 

CATABANI  {Kara€ayui)y  a  people  of  Arabia, 
named  by  Phny  (vi.  28.  .s.  32),  and  Strabo  (svi.  p 
768),  and  placed  by  the  latter  at  the  month  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  i.  e.,  on  the  east  of  the  Straits  ot  linb-d- 
Mandtb,  and  west  of  the  CbatramotitaB.  Their  ca- 
pital was  Catabanla,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Bana 
of  IHolemy.  Forster  takes  the  name  to  Ite  simply 
the  classical  inrersiun  of  Han  Kahtan,  the  great 
tribe  which  mainly  peoples,  at  this  day,  Central  and 
Southern  Arabia  (^Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  more 
fully  proveci  in  vol.  i.  pp.  83.  84,  131,  132),  and 
itnds  in  them  the  descendants  of  the  pUriarch  Jok- 
tan  (Gm.  z.  S5,  26),  the  rccogniied  (hther  of  the 
jiriiDitive  trilH»s  of  Arabia  (/6.  i.  p.  77).     [G.  W.] 

CATACKCAUMKNl::  KeervuKaufitni,  or 
"the  btmit  country"),  a  tract  in  Am  Mianr. 
Strabo  (p.  628).  after  describing  Phihddlhia,  >.ays, 
**  Meat  is  the  country  called  (^taeecanmene,  which 
b  about  £00  atadia  in  length,  and  400  in  width, 
whether  we  moat  call  it  Mjrsia  or  Uaeonia,  ibr  It  ia 
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called  both  names.  It  is  all  without  trcM,  exoepi 
the  vine,  which  prodnoea  the  wine  called  Cataoo- 
eanmeidtes,  which  ia  inferior  in  quality  to  none  of 

the  wines  tliiit  are  in  r>  ]  i:!<\  The  surface  of  llie 
phiin  country  is  of  asbes,  but  the  mountaiooos  part 
is  rocky,  and  black,  as     it  had  been  bnraL'*  Re- 

j'cting  ccrt.iin  taiicit'iil  roir.rtun-s  tl.f  gp'fgr.ipluT 
concludes  that  this  appearance  bad  been  caused  bj 
inlwiial  firea,  which  won  then  (jnendied.  Ho  adda, 
"  three  pits,  or  cavities,  arc  pfiiiited  out,  which  th<\v 
call  bUat-holes  (^Mrai),  about  40  stadia  trom  oos 
another;  rongh  hilla  rise  abova  them,  whidi  it  b 
pmh.di'.o  h.ivc  Ihth  piled  up  from  the  li'|uid  matter 
tliat  was  ejected."  iStrabo  correctly  di»tiiiguiahes 
the  ashes  or  cbden  of  this  eonutiy  tram  tM  iwrd 
rugireil  lava. 

The  vulcauic  region  is  traversed  by  the  upper 
Hermns,  and  containa  the  modciii  townof  JToafa. 

There  ai-e  tliree  cones,  which  are  more  recent  than 
others.  1  liey  are  alN>ut  five  mile>  aj«rt,  and  answer 
to  Strabo\  ile>cription.  They  are  "  three  rematic- 
a!>le  lii.ack  conical  hills  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  al!  with 
deep  cniters,  and  well  detincd.  From  each  of  them  a 
sea  black  vesicuhur  lava  hM  flowed  forth,  bur:itiog 
out  at  the  fi»t  of  the  cones,  and  after  encircling 
their  bases,  rushing  down  the  inclined  surface  of  tha 
country  through  pro-existing  hollows  and  valleya, 
until  it  has  reached  the  lied  uf  the  Uermus,  flowing 
from  E.  to  W.  to  the  north  of  the  volcanic  biUs" 
(Hamilton).  The  coi}e>.  and  their  lava  streanif 
aaem  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  the  snr- 
faoea  are  not  decomposed,  and  contrast  with  the  rich 
surrounding  vegetation.  The  most  ea'*leni  of  these 
cones,  Kara  IhvUt,  near  Kouia,  ia  2,500  ft.  abova 
the  sea,  and  500  ftet  abova  tlia  town  of  Komb, 
The  si*cond  is  .•■evoii  nulea  distant  from  this  cone  to 
the  west,  in  the  ceutro  of  a  huge  plain.  The  enter 
of  thb  cone  b  perfect.  In  a  ridgo  between  these 
two  conea  b  a  bed  of  crystalline  limestone,  which 
baa  been  aubjeet  to  the  influence  of  the  Uva  stream. 
The  third,  and  raort  wwterl j  ef  theae  recent  einten, 
has  a  cone  consisting  rliietly  of  loose  cinders,  scoriae 
and  ashes;  aod  the  crater,  which  is  the  best  preserved 
of  the  three,  b  about  half  a  mib  in  diTunifeieiK'e. 
and  3(K}  or  400  feet  deep.  The>e  thn-e  .  taters  lie  in 
a  straight  line  in  the  tract  of  coimtry  between  the 
Hermos  and  ite  brandi  the  CogannWi  Streana  of 
l.iva  have  issued  from  all  these  cones;  and  the 
stream  from  this  third  crater,  alter  passing  through  a 
{  narrow  of«ning  in  the  hOls,  has  made  ita  way  into  the 
valley  of  the  llcrmus,  and  run  down  tlie  narr>w  led 
until  it  lias  emerged  into  the  great  plain  of  Sudis. 
1  here  are  nunieruus  cones  of  an  older  period,  and 
lav.as  that  lie  beneath  those  of  the  more  recent 
perio<l.    This  country  still  produces  good  wine. 

Major  Ke]^iel  fbond  at  Kouia  an  iuscription  with 
the  name  Mtitoyts,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Mffjiu\  which  lies  hetwfen  the  second  cone  aod  the 
mo6t  westerly;  and  Hamilton  saw  there  a  large 
stone  built  into  the  walls  of  a  mosque  with  Vlaiu:pvv 
in  rude  characters.  The  country,  as  wo  learn  truin 
Strabo,  was  called  Maeonia,  and  there  waa  ntoWB 
of  the  same  name,  which  Megni  may  represent. 
(Hamilton,  Retmrches,  ^c,  vol.  L  p.  136,  ii-  p.  131 

\c.)  ro.L.3 

CATADUPA.  [Nu.ua.] 
CATAEA  (KoTofo,  Arnan,  fnd.  37),  an  island 
on  tlie  western  limit  of  Carmania,  about  12  miles 
from  the  ahoie.  It  waa,  aooordii^  to  Arrian,  low 
anddeeert;  achancterwhicfa  itatiIlintainB,aoeoid* 
ing  to  Thevenot,  thoagh  nora  modem  mitlwritin 
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(f  ite«l  by  Vincent)  syieak  of  its  beauty  anJ  fertility. 
Kifirchns  foaiui  it  uniuiwbitcd,  but  fnH]uentcd  by 
vbium  from  the  OonlBNIlt.  who  annually  brought 
ftottts  there,  and,  eonaccratinf;  them  to  Venus  and 
Mercury,  left  tliem  to  run  wild.  Uenco  the  proba- 
Ulity  that  it  is  the  sanM  island  which  is  called 
Aphrodiauu  by  Pliny  (tL  S8X  the  aitaatwo  of  which  i« 
still  imther  detormtned  by  hit  adding**  mde  Pertidit 
tnitium."  Prrltup  the  ancient  name  is  preserved  in 
the  modem  A'eisA  or  A'en.  (Vincent,  Vome  of 
AMrdhw,  vol.  L  p.  S62;  Ouscley,  Tnndt  m  tke 
Eatt,  i.  1'.  1270.)  [V.] 

CATALAUNI  or  CATELAUXL  The  Notitia 
of  die  prortefCB  mentiom  the  Giritas  CataUmnomm 

ttinoni;  fho  ritirs  of  t!io  I'rovlncia  of  IW^ira  S<'- 
cunda,  and  between  the  Civitas  iSoeiiionain  and  the 
CMtae  VeramandiMnim.  Anrdian  defatod  Teiri- 
ciis  "  :\]>\v]  rutalnnnofl."  (Entrupwil.  13.)  Ammi- 
nous  AlaiceUiuas  (xv.  11)  menttow  GatdAimi  and 
VhbI  aa  atatea  or  p<-<iplos  of  Belj^lea  Secnnda.  The 
Antoninf  Itiii.  plarcs  tlio  Ihinxatelaiini  on  a  mad 
from  AtUm^  through  Auxerre  and  Troyes,  to  Dnro- 
oorloniiD  (ilnaw);  and  the  Dvraeatdiuini  aie  nnct 

to  Rfim.*,  at  thp  di.staticf  i  f  27  ^f.  P.  It  is  oa>y  to 
aee  that  this  place  is  ChiUotu-*ur-Mame.  There 
aaena  to  be  m  estaiit  aathority  ftr  the  name  Dure* 

catalatuiutti ;  but  as  there  is  Durorortonim,  there 
nuiy  tiave  been  Durocatalaunnm.  According  to  uxa^e 
in  Gallia,  the  simple  nameCatahmu  final lydesi^ated 
Wh  f!if  i>oo]iIf>  and  the  town;  an<l  ChaloM  is  a 
c-»»rni{)ti(Jii  of  Catabkuni.  At  Chdlotu  the  Koniaii 
Aetius  defeated  Attila,  a.  d.  451. 

It  is  probable  tliat  thr>  CataLauni  were  dopcndcnt 
on  the  Itcnii,  or  included  in  their  territory.  The 
Catalauiii  are  repn-senlwl  by  the  okl  bishopric  of 
CUtotu.  There  aca  mednla  with  the  name  of  this 
people  on  them.  [Q.  L.] 

CA'TANA  or  CATINA*  (Kardw,:  Etk.  Ka> 
rorcuot,  Catanensis  or  Catinen.tis:  Catania),  a  city 
OQ  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  biluatotl  about  midway 
between  Tauromeitimii  and  Syracuse,  and  almost 
imniediately  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna.  All  antliors 
ofrree  in  representinf;  it  as  a  Greek  colony,  ot  Clul- 
cidic  oripn,  but  founded  immediately  from  the 
BMghbooring  city  of  Mazos,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  leader  named  Eoarcbna.  The  exact  date  of  iti 
fmindation  is  not  reconleil,  but  it  appears  from 
Thttcydides  to  have  followed  ahortlj  after  that  of 
Laontini,  which  he  placea  in  the  ffiUi  year  after 
fljnacuw,  or  730  b.  v.  (Thuc,  ?i.  3;  Strab.  vi.  o. 
SW;  tic/mn.  Ch.  386;  Scyl.  §  13;  Steph.B.  a.  r') 
Tha  oidjr  event  ef  hs  early  history  whk»  haa  been 
transmitted  to  us  is  th(>  le^rL^lation  of  Charondjis, 
•ad  eren  of  tliis  the  date  is  wholljr  oncettain.  (See 
JXet  ofBingr.  art.  Ciwrwidhe.)  Bat  fhm  tin 
fa<  t  that  his  Ic^slation  was  extendetl  Xt)  tlie  other 
Ciiokidic  cities,  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  Magna 
Omeein  abov  aa  aa  to  Ui  omi  eoontry  (Arist. 
/W.  ii.  9),  it  is  evident  that  Catana  cniitin  iM;  in 
intimate  relations  with  these  kludred  cities.  It 
laema  to  have  retained  its  independence  till  the  time 
of  Hi<-niii  of  Syracose.  but  that  despot,  in  it.  (  .  470, 
exiwlkd  all  the  original  iuhabitaots,  whom  he  es- 
taUiabad  at  Laontini,  while  he  lopaopled  the  city 

♦  Roman  writers  fluctuate  between  the  two  t.  nns 
C;aana  and  Catina,  of  which  the  latter  a,  perha|vs, 
the  mofct  common,  aud  is  supported  by  inst  riptiDiis 
(Orell.  3708,  .'1778);  but  the  aiuUqgy  ot'  the  tiicck 
Karcuo),  and  tiie  modem  CotonM^  WOOld  point  to 
the  fiicnwr  aa  ttia  looce  cocrecU 
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with  a  new  tKidy  of  colonists,  amonntinfr,  it  is  said, 
to  not  less  than  10,000  in  numlier,  and  consisting 
partly  of  Synieusaii>,  j  artly  of  Peloponne»ians.  He 
at  the  same  time  cluuiged  ita  name  to  Aetna,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  the  Oekist  or 
founder  of  the  new  city.  As  such  be  was  celebrated 
by  i*indar,  and  after  hia  death  obtained  heroic  hooonis 
from  the  dtiiena  of  hia  new  colony.  (Diod.  zi.  49, 
66; Strab.  l.c.\  VisA.Pyth.  i.,and  Sch<.l.  a.lhK.)  But 
this  state  of  tliinga  waa  of  brief  dorotiou,  and  a 
few  yean  after  the  death  of  Hieroo  and  the  expul- 
sion of  Tbrasybulus,  tlic  Syractiaana  combined  with 
Dncetias,  king  tA  the  Sicuh,  to  expel  the  newly 
settled  inhabitanta  of  Gatana,  who  were  compelled 
to  rttirc  to  the  fortn-^s  of  Inejijia  (to  wlii(  li  they 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna),  while  the  old  Cholcidio 
dtiiena  were  refawtated  tbe  poeMadoa  of  Catana, 
n.  c.  4r,l.    (Diixl.  xi.  76:  Stnib.  /.  r.) 

The  period  which  followed  the  settlement  of  af- 
fidfs  at  thia  epoch,  appeals  to  hnv«  been  one  of 
preat  prosperity  for  Catana,  as  well  as  for  the 
Sicilian  cities  in  general:  but  wo  have  no  dctaila 
of  ita  history  till  tha  great  Athenian  expeditien  to 
Sicily.  On  that  occasion  the  Catanaeans,  notwith- 
btanding  their  C'hak-idic  connections,  at  first  refused 
to  leceive  the  Atbeniana  Into  their  city:  bnt  the 
latter  having  elTwted  an  eiitranre,  they  fmiiul  them- 
selves c(Hnpelii-d  to  e.s{iuiu.e  the  aliiance  of  the 
invadeta,  and  Catana  became  In  coneequence  the 
headijuarters  of  the  Athenian  armament  tliront:hout 
the  tirst  vtar  of  the  exjxxiition,  and  the  base  of  their 
sul'se-inent  opi-rations  a;:ain*t  Syracuse.  (Thuc.  vi. 
5(>— 63,  71,  89;  L)i(xi.  xiii.  4.  6,  7;  Tint.  Aio. 
la,  16.)  Wc  have  no  iiifornialiuu  a.s  to  the  late  of 
Catana  after  the  clo.se  ot  ;lu>  expetiition:  it  ia  nest 
mentioned  in  b.  c.  4U3,  when  it  fell  into  the  jtower 
of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  sold  the  inliabitauts 
as  sUves,  and  gase  op  tbe  city  to  plunder;  after 
which  he  established  there  a  body  of  Campanian 
mercenaries.  These,  howerer,  quitted  it  again  in 
B.  c.  396,  and  retired  to  Aetna,  on  the  appruaeh  of 
tbe  great  Carthaginian  armament  under  Himiki> 
and  Mago.  The  girat  sco-figbt  in  which  the  htter 
defeated  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionv.sius,  waa 
fought  imniediately  od'  Catena,  and  that  dtj  appa- 
rently fell,  in  consequence,  into  tbe  hands  tho 
Carthaginians.    (Diixl.  xiv.  15.  .'i.'^.  ni).)     Hut  wo 


have  no  account  of  its  subee<^acut  fortunes,  nor  i 
it  appear  who  censtitnted  ila  new  popoLtfion;  it  it 

only  (crtaiu  that  it  continued  to  exi.>t.  Callippoa, 
tbe  assasain  <id  Dion,  when  he  was  expelled  from 
Syraeose,  ftr  n  tine  held  pofctession  of  Catam 
(IMut.  Ifion.  .IS)  ;  and  w\\m  Tinn  leuu  landed  in 
Sicily  we  find  It  subject  to  a  despot  named  Mo- 
merena,  who  «t  <mt  joined  the  CorinlUan  kador, 
but  afterwards  abandoned  his  alliance  for  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked 
and  cx|«lled  hf  Tineleon.  (Obd.  xri.  69;  Phit. 
7ywio/.  I  .'t,  .30 — 34.)  Catana  was  now  frstored  to 
liberty,  and  apjuara  to  have  oonttnned  to  retain  ita 
independence;  during  the  wars  of  Agathodea  with 
the  Carthaginian.s,  it  t>ide«l  at  one  time  with  tho 
fonoer,  at  others  with  the  latter;  and  when  Pyrrhua 
landed  in  Sicily,  was  the  first  to  open  ita  gatea  to 
him,  and  received  him  with  the  preafe.'^t  maciiif- 
ceme.  (Diod.  xix.  llu,  x.\ii.  8,  txc.  iloc*eh.  p. 
496.) 

In  the  first  Puiiie  War,  Catana  was  one  of  tho 
first  amwig  the  eities  of  Sicily,  whicli  made  their 
.submi>sion  to  the  l{oman«,  after  the  fin>t  Muce*.-*-* 
I  of  their  anna  in  fi.  c.  263.  (J^atrop.  ii.  1 9.)  Tho 
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expramon  of  Plin/  (vii.  60)  who  reproBcnta  it  as 
hnvinir  been  taken     Valerliu  Mcnata,  b  entainty 

a  Ini^t!lk^•.  It  ;ii'|x-;irs  to  liavc  ((intiiiiUNl  aA'-nvnnls 
fcteadiljr  to  miuntjun  it»  friendly  rclalioiut  with  Konte, 
And  tboogh  H  did  not  enjof  the  advuntsKw  of  m 
nnifoderatc  city  (fiK'ilpmta  rivitas),  like  its  ncipb- 
liou»  Tauroiueniuin  aiid  Memaoa,  it  rose  to  a 
pantion  of  f^Mk  praiperitf  under  die  Roman  role. 
Cicero  repeatedly  mentions  it  as,  in  time,  a 
wealthy  and  iloorisbing  city;  it  retaim-d  its  ancient 
nnmidpal  inaritntiow,  its  diiof  magistiml*  bearing; 
tlie  title  of  Proa);orai;  and  ajtfK-ars  to  have  lieen 
one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Sicily  fur  tlie  export 
of  com.  (Cic  Verr.  ill  43,  83,  W.  23,  45  ;  Liv. 
xxvii.  8.)  It  siibt«?(|uently  suffuretl  sovcn-ly  fn>!n 
tiie  niv»^e^  of  Scxtus  i'unipeius,  and  wa.<>  in  cun- 
aeqnenoc  one  of  tha  dtios  to  which  a  colony  was 
M'Tif  hy  AnirnstiH;  n  niensure  tlint  n])pcar»  to  have 
in  :i  j;ri'«t  dcgrct'  restorwi  its  prosperity,  no  that  in 
Strabo's  time  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the 
isltmd  that  was  in  a  Honrisliine^  condition.  (Stnih. 
vi.  pp.  268,  270,  272 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  ".)  it  re- 
tained its  colonial  rank,  as  well  as  its  proapaii^, 
throogbout  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire;  so 
that  in  the  foarth  century  Aus«>nius  in  bis  Ordo 
NcbUum  Urbwm,  notices  Catana  and  Synimsc 
alone  among  the  dties  of  Sicily.  In  b.  c.  535,  it 
was  recovered  by  Belisarins  from  the  Gotlis,  and 
became  again,  under  the  mle  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, one  of  tiie  moat  important  cities  of  the  island. 
<PUn.  in.  8.  a.  14;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  9;  Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
87, 90, 93, 94 ;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  5.)  At  the  prosmt 
day  Catamia  otiU  laidai  as  the  third  city  of  iucily, 
and  ia  little  inferior  to  Me$tma  in  popniatkm. 

Tlie  jHisitii  n  of  Catanu  at  the  fcxit  of  Monnt 
Aetna  was  the  soorce,  as  Strabo  remarks,  botii  of 
beneAts  and  erib  to  the  city.  For  on  the  one  hand, 
tli'^  vi'ilrnt  outbursts  (;f  the  voKaiin  from  tiun'  to 
time  desolated  great  parts  of  its  territory ;  on  tlie 
other,  the  vdcanie  aebei  prndnced  a  soil  of  grreat 
fertility,  adapteil  csjx'<ially  for  the  growth  of  vines. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  269.)  One  of  the  moat  serioos  ca- 
lamities of  the  ftrmer  daw,  wm  the  emption  of 

M.  <•.  121,  wliNj  pn-at  jart  of  its  tcTitorv  was  ovor- 
whelined  by  streams  uf  lava,  and  the  hot  anltes  fell 
in  aadi  qnaaiitka  fai  Hm  dty  itidf,  a«  to  break  in 
the  teofr  of  the  houses.  Catana  was  in  f  oiiM'i]iR'nco 
xempted,  for  lO  >'eai-s,  from  its  UMutl  coutriliutinns 
to  the  -Itoman  state.  (Oros.  v.  13.)  The  {rreater 
IMlt  of  \hc  broad  tract  of  jilain  to  the  S\V.  of 
Oatana  (now  called  the  I'iano  di  ('nt^iniii,  a  <listrict 
of  great  fertility),  appears  to  li»ve  U'lonjreil,  in 
ancient  times,  to  Lcn'ini  or  Ci-nttirij'a.  but  tliat 
pfirtion  of  it  between  Cataiia  itM-lt"  and  tlu>  n>iuth 
of  the  Symaethus,  was  annexed  to  tlie  territory  of 
the  latter  city,  and  must  have  furnished  abumiant 
aapplies  of  c«ni.  The  port  of  Catana  also,  whii  h 
b  now  a  very  small  and  confined  one  (having  b<-en 
in  great  part  filled  up  by  the  ernption  of  16G'J), 
appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  mueh  fre- 
quented, and  was  the  rhief  place  of  export  for  the 
com  of  tiie  rich  neighbouring  pUins.  The  little 
liver  Ambmamub,  or  Amenas,  which  flowed  through 
the  city,  was  a  very  small  ■trMua,  and  ooaU  never 
have  been  navigabb. 

Catana  was  the  Urth.pboe  of  the  philosopher 
and  It'i;ihlaicir  Cliarondas,  already  allndc<l  to;  it  wa.s 
also  the  place  of  residence  nf  the  poet  Stesichorus, 
who  died  there,  and  was  Imried  in  a  magnificent 
M'pnldiii'  (llIt^idc  one  of  the  f,'atcs.  which  derived 
from  Uience  the  nam  of  Porta  £>lcbicboreia.  (Suid. 
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s.  V.  irriaixoposJ)  Xenophanes,  tho  philosopber  of 
Efea,  also  spent  the  btter  years  of  nb  life  there 

(Dio^.  I.acrt.  ix.  2.  §  1),  .so  that  it  was  i  vicb-ntly, 
at  an  early  period,  a  place  of  cultivation  aod  reliniv 
meoi.  The  firat  intradnctian  of  dancing  to  aeeom« 
paoy  the  flute,  was  als>>  asrnl>o<l  to  Andron,  a  citixeu 
of  Catana  (Athen.  i.  p.  22,c.);  and  the  fint  sun -dial 
that  viaa  wt  np  in  the  Roman  fawn  waa  csnied 
thither  by  Valerius  Mi  vv,i!a  from  Catana.  n.  c  263. 
(Varr.  ap.  Plin.  vii.  6U.)  iiut  few  associations  con- 
nected with  Catana  were  mora  odebrated  in  aneksit 
times  than  the  leirend  of  thr  "  Pii  Fratrcs,"  Ampld- 
numus  and  Anapias,  who,  on  occasion  of  a  great 
eruption  of  Aetna,  abandoned  all  their  pn}|«rty.  and 
carried  otT  thi-ir  a;:(>d  parents  On  their  shoulders, 
the  stream  of  lava  itself  waa  said  to  have  parted, 
and  flowed  aside  .so  as  not  to  harm  them.  Statnea 
were  erected  to  their  honour,  and  the  j  larp  of  tlii  ir 
hiirial  was  known  as  the  "  I'auipus  I'ioruui;"  ti.e  t 
Catanaeans  even  introduced  the  figures  of  tlie  youths  t  it 
on  their  coins,  and  the  l«><rend  became  a  favourite  / 
snlgcct  of  allusion  and  declamation  among  the  Latin 
poda,  of  whom  the  younger  Lucilius  and  Claudian 
have  dwelt  upon  it  at  considerable  length.  The 
occurrence  b  referred  by  Hyginus  to  the  first 
eruption  of  Aetna,  that  took  pbce  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Catana.  (Strab.  ri.  p.  869 ;  Paus.  z.  28. 
§  4;  Conon.  AW.  43;  Philostr.  ViL  ApolL  t.  17; 
Solin.  5.  §  15:  llvjin.  2:)4  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  4.  Ext. 
§  4;  Ludl.  Aetn.  602—640;  Claodian.  JdjftL  7; 
SiL  ltd.  sir.  196;  Auson.  Orda  JVok  Urb.  11.) 

The  remains  <>)'  tlic  an(  icnt  city,  still  visible  at 
CatamiOf  are  numerous  and  important;  but  it  b  ie» 
maricabb  that  tbcj  belong  ezclndvdy  to  the  Roman 
period,  the  edifices  of  the  Gi-cck  city  h.-ivin<r  pnA>ablr 
been  destrqgnsd  bj  eome  uf  the  earthquakes  to  which 
it  has  been  in  all  ages  subject,  or  so  damaged  aa  to 
Ih!  entirely  rebuilt.  Tlif  in<ist  im}x)rtant  of  thi-se 
ruins  are  thobo  of  a  theutre  of  large  size  and  massive 
constmction,  the  aidiiteetnre  of  wUdi  b  eo  shmhr 
tothat  of  the  anii>liithi'atn\.at  nopreat  distanwfminit, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  thai  they  were  erected  at  the  aame 
period,  probably  not  long  after  the  estabftdnnsot  of 
tlie  colony  by  Auu'ustas.  The  ruin  of  tin?  latter 
edifice  dates  firum  the  time  of  Theodoric,  who^  ia 
A.  D.  498,  gave  permisaioo  to  tiie  dtbens  of  C^ma 
to  make  use  of  its  in.us.'-ivt'  materials  for  tlte  rejwir  of 
their  walls  and  public  buildings  (Cassiod.  I'arr.  iii. 
49);  the  theatre,  on  the  contrary,  oon tinned  ahnest 
{xifcrt  til!  tlio  llth  centurv',  when  it  wxs  in  prcat 
part  puUfd  down  by  the  >turinan  Count  Rf^er,  tu 
order  to  adorn  hb  new  cathedral.  Nearly  adjoinii^ 
the  Iar|;e  theatre  was  a  smaller  one,  designed  ai>[rt- 
rently  fur  an  odeium  or  mu&ic  theatxe.  Iksidcu 
thes<>,  there  are  ntunerons  remaina  of  thennae  or 
baths,  all  of  IJoman  construction,  and  some  ma'^ive 
sepulchral  monuments  ot  the  same  (jcriod.  A  few 
fragments  only  remain  of  a  magnificent  aqucdnct, 
wfaicb  vraa  destroyed  by  the  gnat  eruption  of 
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in  1669.  The  an!iqnitips  of  Cotmin  nrr  fully  de- 
scribed  bjr  the  I'nncipe  di  Uisouri  (I'taoyio  per  U 
Antiekita  MUt  SieiUa.  chap,  fi)  and  the  Dnca  di 
Serra  di  Falco.  (A  nt.  delta  SicUin,  vol.  v.  j.p.  3 — 30.) 

The  coins  of  Catana  arc  nunicroua,  and  manj  of 
them  of  very  fine  workmanship;  teunt  of  them  bear 
the  heatl  of  tlic  river-god  Amenanus,  but  that  of 
*^  Apullo  is  the  most  fretjm>nt.  We  leam  from  Cicero 
tint  till'  worship  of  Ceres  was  of  prcat  antiquity 
hcrr.  Mild  that  the  had  a  temple  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
whu  h  was  notwithstanding  profaned  by  Vernw.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  4.'>.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CATA'XII  (Karavioi),  a  tribe  of  Arabia  Descrtn, 
bounded  by  Syria  on  the  west  and  the  Cauchatx-ni 
on  t)ii>  I'tmU  (Ptol.  T.  19.)  Burckhardt  llMDtionfl 
the  Bedouin  tribe  of  KahUmy*,  "  who  range  the 
northern  de.'^rt  of  Arabia,  from  Bo&ra  to  the  neigh- 
boorhnod  uf  Hauran  and  Aleppo."  These  &Ir. 
Forster  takes  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Catauii  {Arnhia,  vol.  ii.  p.  238,  scq.).   [G.  W,] 

CATAO'XIA  KoToot'fa),  one  of  tlio  ilivisions 
of  Cappadocw  fCAFPAOOCiAjiia  dcicribed  bjr  Strabo 
(p.  535),  wlio  iMid  Tinted  it.  Cfttaooia,  he  saj*,  is 
II  level  luid  hollow  plain.  Tlie  Greek  term  hollow 
{jtoiKov)  means  a  plain  surrounded  by  DMuntains. 
It  is  very  productive,  except  that  it  has  no  erer- 
pn.  ns.  It  is  burnmiided  by  moimtains;  on  the 
feuutb  by  the  Anuuius,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Anti- 
tannu  which  bi«neh«s  ofF  fWm  tho  Cilirian  Tannts 
in  a  dirwtion  diffi  n  iit  from  tlint  which  the  Aiiinniis 
luu,  which  itself  is  an  ufiiet  of  tlie  Taurus.  The  Auti  - 
tanms  turns  to  tho  north,  a  littlo  to  the  cast,  and 
then  tt'rini  lati^s  in  tlie  interior.  The  Antitanrus 
ouotains  deep  luirrow  valleys,  in  one  of  which  is 
ritoated  Cornana,  a  oonsideraUa  dtf  on  tho  river 
Sarus,  which  flows  thrr)u;:h  the  paps  of  the  Taitrtis 
into  Cilicia  and  tlie  Mediterranean.  Through  the 
plain  of  Catafloia  flows  tho  tiwr  Pjmuniis,  which 
lias  its  source  in  the  middle  «jf  the  plain,  and  also 
passes  through  tho  gape  ot  the  Taurus  into  Cilicia. 
SCnbo,  in  a  oorrapt  passage,  wbers  then  is  evidontly 
an  omission  of  somcthinir  in  our  present  texts  (p.  536 ; 
Groskurd,  TratuL  vol.  ii.  p.  451,  note),  ^p«  aks  of 
a  tomple  of  Zeos  Dados,  where  there  is  a  biUt-lake 
of  coiisiilcraMc  extent  with  sfffp  banks,  ?o  that  the 
descent  to  it  is  like  going  down  stepe*.  it  v>a&  isaid 
that  the  watar  ntffw  inenased,  and  had  no  tiaibk 
outlet. 

The  plain  of  Cataonia  contained  no  city,  but  it 
had  stlOl^  ibrts  on  tho  hills,  such  a.s  A^uiinoni  and 
Dxifarcum,  round  v^hii  h  the  river  Carmalas  flowed 
[^Cabxalas],  wbith  n\er  may  be  the  Channa  Su, 
•  Imuidl  of  the  I'yramus,  which  rises  in  the  Anti- 
taums.  It  also  containe«i  a  temple  of  Cataonian 
A|»ollo,  wliirh  WHS  in  gre-at  repute  in  all  Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy  (v.  7)  has  a  list  of  eleven  places  in  his 
Cataoni-a,  which  he  includes  in  his  Anncnia  Minor. 
One  uf  them  is  Cabaasns  [Caba-hscs],  a  site 
unknown;  and  Cybistrs,  which  is  far  beyond  the 
limit«  of  Stnbo's  Cataonia.  In  fuct  Ptolemjr's 
Cataonia,  if  there  is  truth  in  it,  is  quite  a  new 
division  of  the  cotintry:  it  is,  however,  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  Cataonia  also  contains  Ciaudiopolis. 
Cucusus,  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  seems  to 
b<!  Goggyn,  on  tla  Cingfijn  Su,  wbicli  flows  from  the 
west,  and  joins  the  Pyraraos  on  tho  riglit  bank  lower 
^WB  than  the  jonction  of  the  Carmafaui  and  Pyra. 
moa.  The  upper  valleys  -f  tin-  Sarus  and  the  I'y- 
nunna  require  a  more  careful  examination  tlian  they 
have  yet  had.  The  bbabitants  of  Cataonia  were 
distiBgaiBhsd  bf  the  anrioits  (of  woAnioO  front  the 
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other  Cappaflocians,  as  a  different  people.  But 
Strabo  could  obiterve  uo  dilTeroacc  in  manners  or  in 
langna^re.  [G.  L.] 

CATAKOCTOXION,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
form  of  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  that  of  Ptolemy 
beinf;  Cattiractonion.  hi  the  Itinerary  it  is  Cata* 
ractoni  {Cattru-k  liridge).  [R.  0.  L.] 

CATARUilACTKS  (Koto^/ScUttjj),  a  river  of 
Pamphylia,  which  entered  the  sea  ea.st  of  Attaiin. 
Mela  (i.  14)  dcfw  rihcs  it  as  U-iiig  so  calle<l  because 
it  liajj  a  great  fall  or  cataract,  lie  places  the  town 
of  Perga  between  the  Cestnis  and  the  Catarrhactes. 
Tho  Stadiasmus  describes  it  by  the  tenn  ol  Kara^ 
pdicrat,  or  the  Falls.  Strabo  (p.  6G7)  also  speaks 
of  this  river  m  MHag  over  a  high  rock  [Aitalia]. 
This  river,  on  approaching  the  caast.  divides  into 
several  branches,  which,  falling  over  the  cM»  that 
border  this  part  o(  the  coast,  have  formed  a  cal- 
careous deposit.  Through  this  calcareous  cmut 
the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  river 
has  now  no  deteiteinate  oatlet,  "  unless,"  adds 
Leake,  "  it  be  after  heavy  lMM,wbcn,  as  I  saw  it, 
in  passing  along  the  coast,  it  precipitates  itself  co- 
piously over  the  cliffs  near  the  mast  projecting  jwint 
of  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Laara."  (Leake, 
Atia  Mmor,  4c.,  p.  191.)  Aceordinf  to  the  Sta- 
diasmus tho  outlet  of  the  river  was  at  a  place  called 
Mosura,  probablj  the  Ma^dus  of  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
or  the  Mygdale  of  the  Stadiasmtis  mav  he  Mi^^dns. 
This  river,  now  the  Jhiden  Su,  is  sniil  to  run  under 
ground  in  one  part  of  its  course,  which  appears  to 
be  of  cenriderd>b  length.  It  is  represented  in 
Leake's  map,  with  the  names  of  the  travcll.  rs  who 
havo  seen  parti  of  its  course,  one  of  whom  is 
P.  Loeaa.  Thb  river,  indeed,  is  anpposed  to  issue 
fnnn  the  lake  of  Kf/erdir,  NK.  of  Marta,  and  after 
disappearing,  to  show  itself  again  in  the  lower 
oonntty.  But  this  reqoires  better  evidence.  Tlie 
ancient  ^Titers  say  noUlillg  «f  its  MNlrce  and  the 
upper  jiart  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

CATARRHACTES  (  Karaf^dicnit:  Sudmro),  a 
river  on  the  S.  co;ist  of  Cri'te,  which  I'tolciny  (iii. 
17.  §  4)  places  to  the  E.  of  Leben.  (lioeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  394.)  [K.B.J.] 

C.NTAKIIIIACTES.  [MAEAXDEn.] 

CA  l  AK/K'NI':  (KoTOf^ijjKTj,  Plol.  v.  13.  §  9), 
a  district  of  Armenia,  lying  near  the  mountains  of 
the  Moschi,  by  the  Avanes.  The  name  Cotareno 
occurs  as  a  gloss  U|Mm  Ptolemy,  and  St.  Mar;;ii 
(Mem.  sur  MraMma,  vol  i.  p.  108)  i  i< n*  i .  s  it 
with  the  Armenian  name  (iodaUh,  one  ot  tiie  16 
districts  of  tho  province  of  Ararat.  The  capital  of 
this  district  was  Kdsrhmiadzin,  well  known  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  oi  Armenia.  (St.  Martin,  /.  e.; 
comp.  Bitter.  Erdhinde,  voL  x.  p.  514.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

CAT  KN  N  LIS.    [  Ktrnneis.  J 

C.\TUAKI  (KoftuiN),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
|ieople  of  India  intra  Gangom  (in  the  r<inJa/>) 
iM'twiH-n  the  rivers  Hydniites  (/iVirrc)  and  Hy- 
phasis  (6'/iarro),  whose  capital  city,  Samoala,  is 
supiKx<«ed  to  have  oceopied  the  site  of  the  modem 
h>ikh  capital.  lAiIiore.  This  city  was  t.iken  iind 
destroyed  by  Alexander  wi  bis  uuurch  into  India, 
n.  o.  .326  (Arrian.  Anab.  v.  S2,  foil. ;  Dind.  xvfi. 
91).  Strain.,  who  is  doub  ful  N'twiiMi  which  two 
rivers  of  the  J'unjab  the  people  dwelt,  rcktes  some 
of  their  costoips :  how  th^  oaA  the  highest  regard 
fur  In  auty  in  d  ^l's  ;ir,d  Ih'I'm  s,  and  in  men,  so  that, 
when  a  child  was  two  muntlts  old,  a  84>lemu  judg- 
ment was  held,  whether  be  wae  heimfiftil  enoi^i^  to 
be  aufleied  to  the:  liow  khtgr  ttained  their  beaidi 
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with  the  boantiful  colcmi»  which  their  eonntiT 

(hiocl  ill  aVtuidanoo :  how  inarri.is:c  was  contracted 
by  the  iiiulual  choice  of  the  britle  and  bridegroom, 
.ti.d  how  widows  were  banicd  witii  their  daotMed 
hu.sli:inds,  a  custom  for  which  he  ^ives  a  merelj 
itnugiiiarj  reason.  Ue  calls  their  coiuitrj  Cathaea 
(KMmm  t  Stnb,  zt.  6W.) 

Some  modem  writers  suppose  the  Cathaeans  to 
have  be4>n  a  branch  of  the  Rajputt  (Mannert,  vol.  t. 
pt.  i.  p.  43),  while  others,  iuclading  several  of  the 
best  Orientalists,  trace  in  tlicir  luune  that  of  the 
Hinda  warrior  caste,  the  Kthdtriyat  (Lassen,  Pm- 
tnjKtt.  p.  23 ;  Schlegel,  Ind.  Bill.  vul.  i.  p.  249  ; 
Boblen,  AUe  Iiulkn,  toL  iL  p.  22 ;  ItiUer,  £rd- 
hmdk,  toL    p.  46 1 .)  [P.  Sw] 

CATHHAPS  (Kadpait,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  4;  Marcinn. 
p.  2U),  a  small  river  of  Carmaoia,  about  which  little 
more  is  known  than  its  name.  It  was  700  stadia 
NW.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Conns.  Ki  irhanl  con- 
sidered the  SiUsoa  of  Fliny  to  be  identical  with  the 
Cathraps  (or,  as  in  some  MSB.  it  is  caHed,  the 
Ar;iii>)  'if  I'f  !< my,  :uiil  lh.it  it  is  rejire^onted  by  the 
uiodern  Hkiur;  but  this  seems  very  doubtiuh  £V.3 

CATOBRrOA.  [GAnoBRix.] 

CATORI'SSIUM,  is  pWed  in  \\x<^  T.-iMo  on  a 
road  from  Vienna  (  Vienae)^  iu  Gallia  Karboneu&iit, 
tiiroc^  Onkn  {GrenMe)  to  the  Alpis  Gottia 
{Mont  Genevre).  It  is  xii  M.  P.  from  Cularo  on 
the  route  to  the  Alpis  Cuttia.  VValckenaer  places  Ca- 
torissinm  at  PetU  Cot  ^Ormm  H  Qmsrele,  [Q.  L.] 

CATTAUrS  (KaTTo^oi:  ra(t>tr»),a  fortress  of 
Dnliautia  in  IHyricuui,  restored  by  Justinian,  was 
•utoated  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  called  after  it 
tProcop.  df.  Aedif.  iv.  4.)  It  is  i>rububl|]r  thd ftUM 
OS  the  Dtfcadarou  of  the  Geo^T.  Rw, 

CATTI.  [Chatti.] 

CA  r  riGAHA  (to  Karrl-yapci),  a  irreat  city  and 
port  of  tlio  binae,  S.  nf  Tliinue.  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Goitiaris,  on  the  E.  hide  of  tlie  Sinus 
Magnus,  opjxxsite  the  Chei^juesus  Aurea.  Ptolemy 
pbces  it  at  the  extreme  E.  and  S.  of  the  luiown 
worid,  in  177°  E.  long.,  and  8°  30*  S.  hL,  and 
Miirciun  calls  it  the  south eninia>>t  city  of  tliC  inha- 
bited earth.  It  is  one  of  I'lt'li  iny's  point*  of  recorded 
astronomical  obeenation,  having  12 ^  hours  in  its 
longest  dl^,  and  being  8  hours  £.  of  Alexandria ; 
and  the  sim  being  verticAliy  over  it  twice  in  the 
year,  namely,  at  the  distance  of  about  70°  on  either 
aide  of  tlie  summer  solstice  (PtoL  i.  11.  §  1,  14. 
§§  1—10,  17.  §  5,  Til.  3.  $  S,  tfiL  97.  §  14  ; 
ilircian.  p.  30).  Followin;^  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
Mannert  seeks  the  city  in  Bomm,  w  hUe  others,  r»> 
lying  rather  on  his  general  de%<  i  i|'ti<  ns,  after  cor- 
reetiiifr  the  obvioiLs  and  grn>.s  eiTur^  in  his  vii-ws  df 
the  SE.  port  of  A^ia,  identify  tlie  place  with  CanUm, 
(Uannert,  vol  t.  pp.  188,  fol, ;  Forbigcr,  vol.  fi. 
pp.  478—480.)  [P.  S.] 

CATUA'LIL'M,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  tin  a  road  tnm  Atoae*  (AdntMa,  ron^em) 
to  Noviotnagns  (Xtpnei/cii).  The  Tabic  gives  thirty 
Gallic  leases  from  Tongem  to  Catualium,  and 
twehw  Iodines  btf^«iiid  Catualiom  is  Blariacum 
(lilericl),  which  seems  to  lie  pretty  well  fixed; 
but  the  site  of  Catualiimi  is  uncertain.    [G.  L.] 

CATUELLANI,  a  British  population,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  BrxUmi,  reducc-d  by  Anltw  I'lautius. 
Dion  Cjis">iu»  (Ix.  20)  is  the  authority  for  tliis,  and 
CatiwJluni  and  Boduni  are  lii-j  fonns.  For  the  likc- 
hho<^l  or  uiilikelihuNjd  of  the  fonner  of  tliese  being 
the  Catyeuchlaui,  and  the  Dvbuui  of  Ptolemy,  see 
those  artkles.  [B.O.L.j 
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CATU'RIGES  (KaTi/V«7«i).  WhcnCseMrcroesed 
the  A][>s  fron)  Italy  into  Gallia  the  seomd  time,  in 
the  early  part  of  b.  c.  i8,  he  went  by  Ucelam 
iUxtan  or  OceOo),  tlw  last  trnm  in  Gallia  Citaior, 
to  one  of  the  Alpine  passes.  His  route  was  by  the 
fiass  of  the  MofU  Gtnevre,  or  Alpis  Cuttia.  The 
Centrones,  Graioceli,  and  Caturiges,  occupied  tlM 
heights  and  attempted  to  prevent  him  from  mi»ing  « 
the  Alps.  (£.  G.  L  10.)  The  position  of  the  Ca- 
turiges is  determined  by  that  of  their  town  Caturiges 
or  Caturigae  which  the  Itineraries  place  between 
Ebrodunum  (  Embrwi),  and  Vapinrum  (  Gap) ;  and 
a  place  called  Charges  corresponds  to  this  poeitiun. 
Two  iascripliaDa  are  r^nrted  as  fumid  on  the  agotf 
wbidi  eootein  iJw  mane  Gat.  or  Gathirig.  An  «ld 
temple,  called  the  temple  of  Diana,  now  serves  as  ft 
church.  There  are  also  firagmesta  q(  Booimi 
odnmns;  and  a  block  of  maihls  in  front  of  Hm 
chun-h  contains  the  name  of  the  emp«.riir  Nerob 
{Guide  d$  Vogamurt  4^  f  Kichard  e(  Uo^ 
quart.)  In  tlis  TaUe  this  town  is  named  Citori* 
ma_iis.  :iiid  is  plactnl  on  the  road  from  Bricautio 
(^ruin^),  to  Vapincum.  The  Antonine  Itin.  baa 
the  same  mute,  bnt  the  town  is  named  Gatarigoi; 
and  it  Ii  IS  til.  .s,ime  name  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin. 

1  lie  uaine  of  the  Caturiges  is  preserved  in  tlM 
inscription  «f  the  trofdiy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iiL  SO^ 
and  they  are  mentioned  iKtween  the  I'cciii  and 
Brigiam.  i'liny  also  mentiuns  the  Vagieoni,  who 
wen  in  Italy  on  the  TMHurna,  ns  qmug  frsn  tba 
Caturiges  (iii.  5);  and  in  an  obscure  passage  (iii. 
1 7)  he  speaks  of  Caturiges  exsules  Insubnun,"  as 
having  dtsappeared  from  Gallia  Transpadaan.  W« 
may  probably  conclude  that  the  Caturiges  were 
among  the  Galli  who  entcml  Italy  in  the  early 
period  of  h'onian  hi.storj.  Besides  the  town  «if 
Caturiges,  tl:ty  had  Ebnidunuin  {EvtWun).  They 
posM-jsse-d,  !utoriliii<:ly,  jMirt  of  the  Upper  valley  cf 
the  Durancf,  In  Ptolemy  the  Caturiges  {Kxervp- 
7(8oi,  iii.  1)  .are  placed  in  the  Aljses  Gniiiie,  \vhi«  h 
is  a  mistake;  and  he  mentions  only  one  t4jwn  of  the 
Caturiges,  Ebrodunum.  Strabo's  description  of  the 
position  of  the  Caturiges  (p.  204)  is  ab>o  incorret  t. 
D'Anville  suppor«cs  that  Briganiimn  was  uiciuded 
in  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this,  though  it  seems  Ukely  enough. 
Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  the  Segusinl.  [Brioax* 
trm  ]  [G.  L.] 

CATUSIACUM,  a  position  in  north  Galiia» 
which  appears  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  tlie  road 
from  Bagacum  {Bavat/)  to  Durocortorum  f/icitmy. 
It  is  j>laoed  vi  GaUie  leagnes  or  9  Boman  milea  from 
Veihmnm  (Vervbui),  and  it  seema  to  be  Closnrt 

at  the  pcLvsage  of  the&frs^  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Oise.  The  same  roota  ia  in  the  Table,  but  Catu. 
siaeum  is  omitted.  [G.  L.] 

CATVIACA.  or.  ns  it  is  sometimes  written 
Caiuica,  iu  Gallia  >»arbuoensis,  ts  placed  in  the 
Table  and  the  Antonine  IthL  en  the  rood  from 
Vapincum  (Cn/»)  to  An'Iate  (.fr^<);  and  it  I.-  xii 
M.  P.  from  Catviaca  to  Apta  Julia  {A pi),  a  potdtioQ 
whieli  is  known.  Oatriaca  is  between  Alannfai  and 
Apta  Julia.  These  uniinji^irtant  places  can  only  ba 
determined  by  the  assistance  of  the  best  topogra. 
pineal  maps,  and  oven  then  with  no  osrtainty,  unlem 
the  name  has  Imh-h  pre.Hcrve<l.  [^G.  L  ] 

CATYtUCHLAKI,  in  Britain,  nirnti  tn«l  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.S.  f  21)— iriioae  geugmphy  for  thes* 
piirt.i  is  obscure  —  as  next  fo  the  Coritani,  whose 
tuwivs  were  Liudum  and  Kliu^e;  Salinac  and  Ur». 
laniom  hmg  thoM  «f  the  Catgraodilaiii 
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Next  come  the  Simpni,  whoso  town  is  Venti;  and 
Ui«D,  mora  to  the  east,  near  the  ImcoM  Aestuaiy, 
the  TrinMntM,  whoM  town  in  Oanradctonmn.  Of 
nil  !h"-''  and  I<K>alitic«  the  only  <>n'^  iHloll/ 

bejrood  doabt  is  Liiulumm>Z,Mco&i.  With  this  M 
m  ituting-pamt,  Ktage  mm  Leketttr.  Then  tbt  a- 
mint  are  considered  to  be  t!i(>  lo'ni  not  otherwise 
immtiooed  bj  Ptolamy;  aad  as  \enta=B  Norwich, 
or  thfl  iMurte  abont  it,  «•  » IfanH  Ibr  tbo  Gatj- 
piichhini  on  the  north  rin*i  east.  The  Imensa  Aestu- 
nry  is  generally  considered  to  mean  that  of  the 
Tkmtetf  tlw  error  bsing ,  perhaps,  that  of  tbt  IISS. 
Then  ci)mc  the  Trinoantes  (Trinohantes),  jrener.illy 
placed  ill  Middlesex,  but  whnee  capital  is  here  the 

I!>Z?^£E!!]!7^  ^^^^^'^^l'^-  C^^^^'^O  Rutland, 
lIunLs,  Ileds,  and  Northampton  liest  coinf  ide  with 
theM  conditions,  bat  they  arc  \>y  no  means  the 
counties  which  beet  justify  us  in  identifying  the 
(.'atucllani  [Cati'km.ani],  wlKJ*>e  rebtions  were 
with  the  BiHliuii  Dvhmi'i  ~  (jlouce»lershire),vr\lh 
the  CatyriR-lihrni.  [II  G.  L.] 

CAUCA  (Kai/ira  :  Eth.  KauKeuot,  Canccnses  : 
Coca),  a  city  at  the  extreme  E.  of  the  territory  of 
the  Vaccaei,  in  Ilispania  TarracMieniis ;  belonging 
to  tlie  convetUut  of  Clonia ;  and  lying  on  the  gre*t 
raid  from  Plmerita  to  Caesaraugmita,  22  M.  P.  from 
Mivaria  and  29  M.  P.  from  Segovia.  (Appian.  I/Up. 
51,89;  IUn.AuLf.4i5;  riin.iii.3.a.4:  PtoLiL 
6.  §  50 :  Zosim.  ir.  S4{  Geog.  Bar.  hr.  44;  Mariana, 
JluL  Ilitp.  iii.  2;  FImm,  £Sqk  &  14;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1,  pi  432.)  [P.  S.1 

CAUOA'SIAE  PORTAB.  [Oaocasos.] 
CArCAsrS.  CAUCA'SII  MONTES  (i  Kou- 
Koo'os,  Td  Kai/Kwria  A/n|:  also,  6  Kowcio'it,  Herod. 
iiL  97,  Steph.    «.  v. ;  ii  Kaiimntir,  Anian.  Ptripl. ; 

Kauxiaiov  opo<i,  IInni.1  i.  104,  l)i'ni.  IVr.  663: 
Eth.  Kaimiirios  and  KjutKaairris :  region  Kovwcur/o, 
w1nm»  and  Etk.  KnNnvMvtfr,  Staph.  B. «.  v.: 
CoMMW,  KmakoBf  Oojftat,  JaOnu),  the  great 
moontaln  duun  whioi  estoida  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Enxine  and  Oaapian  Seas,  and  now  forms 
the  boandanr  between  Kum[»'  and  A^ia.  bat  belonged 
entirely  to  Asia  in  the  ancient  dirijiion  of  tlie  con- 
tinents. 

This  range  forms  the  NW.  margin  of  the  great 
table-land  of  W.  A>ia.  [Asia.]  It  commences  on 
the  W.  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  of  low  land  (/*enm- 
sttla  (ifTfunein),  wliich  divides  the  K.  part  of  thcS^a 
of  Azov  (i^alwi  Maeotii*)  fnun  the /i/dci- iSeu,  in  4.^° 
10'  N.  lat.,  and  36°  45'  E.  long.;  and  it  runs  first 
along  the  NE.  shore  of  the  BUclc  Sea,  and  then 
acrom  the  isthmti.«.  with  a  general  direction  from  N  W. 
to  SE.,  tenniiiat;!;^  ii  the  W.  coast  of  the  Ca.spian, 
in  the  peninsula  ut  Apihenm  in  40°  20'  N.  lat.,  and 
50°  20'  £.  long.  Its  length  is  750  miles,  its  breadth 
frum  65  to  150  miles.  Ita  deration  varies  greatly, 
the  central  portion  forming  aome  of  tbo  loftiest  monu- 
taiM  in  the  world,  higher  than  the  Alpn,  while  its 
Oattnnitiea  lillk  down  into  men-  liills.  The  hi;;hes>t 
Mimmit,  U.  B&m%,  in  43°  2U'  N.  Ut,  and  42°  30* 
E.  long.,  attains  a  height  of  not  moeh  leaa  thni 
18,000  feet;  and  tlic  next  in  elevation.  .1/.  Kazh,h, 
in  42<^  50'  N.  Ul,  and  44°  20'  £.  lung,  is  just  1 6,000 
ftet  high.  The  pait  of  the  chain  W.  of  f  Ovrtsinlca 
Tery  rapidly,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Euxinc  its 
height  is  only  aboat  200  feet ;  but  the  £.  part  of  the 
eham  pwwrrei  a  maeh  grcatar  elofatioQ  till  it  ap> 
preaches  very  near  the  CaHpinn,  where  it  sub¥idcs 
rating  suddenly.  Nearly  all  the  principal  summita 
of  the  oantml  jpart,  firom  11  EIlNin  eutward,  are 
above  the  fine  of  pcrpetnal  snow,  which  is  lien  fimm 


10,000  to  11,000  f.-et  ahove  tin-  fu  a.  The  eeiitnil 
chain  is  bordered  by  two  others,  rumiing  parallel  to 
it:  that  on  the  N.,  called  by  the  inbat^ants  the 
BJnrk  Mountains,  forms  a  snrt  <  t"  i-Iioiilder,  by  which 
the  Caocains  sinks  down  to  tlic  great  pUun  of  Sar- 
nwtia  and  the  baein  of  the  Caspian ;  while  Aat  on 
t!(('  S.,  chIIi' I  in  Annenian  S^lorin  (lofka*.  i.e.  tlio 
Lower  Cauciutu,  branches  off  from  the  central  mass 
in  44®  E.  long.,  and  running  between  the  rime  JMm 
(Phasi-s)  and  Kur  CCyni'.).  from  WXW.  to  ESR!, 
connects  the  main  chain  with  the  highlands  cf  Ap> 
nienia,  and  with  the  Tanms  system.  The  moon'* 
taii«  arc  chiefly  of  th**  seroniLiry  formation,  with 
some  primary  rocks  ;  and.  thoii::li  there  are  no  active 
volcanoes,  the  frH|uent  earth<piakee,andtho  napMia 
springs  at  the  E.  extremity,  iiulirate  mnch  isrneous 
action.  The  snmmit.s  are  H.it  or  rounded,  with  an 
entire  absence  of  the  .<h.nrp  peak»  familiar  to  ni  in 
the  Alps.  The  chief  riven*  of  the  Cnnravn-s  are  on 
the  N.  bide,  the  Ttrek  (Alontas),  and  the  Kubati 
(Hypanb  or  Vanhmes),  both  rising  in  M.  EUmrt^ 
and  falling,  the  former  into  the  Cagpinn,  the  latter 
into  the  Sea  of  A  tor;  and,  on  the  S.  tide,  the  Jx'um 
(Phasis)  faUing  into  the  Enxine,  and  the  Kur{Cj- 
ms)  fisUing  into  the  Caspian.  This  brief  general 
description  of  the  chain  will  render  more  intelligible 
the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  it. 
(The  chief  modem  works  on  tbo  Caoumia  ara^ 
Rnnegg,  Hutor. -topograph.  Betd^reihimg  tk$  Kam- 
lasus,  St.  Petersb.  1796.  1797,  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  tho 
works  of  Koch,  espedaliy  hia  splendid  AtUs,  Korte 
de$  Kamkoittekm  tttimuu  mud  Armenitiu,  Berlin, 
1850,  consi.-liiiir  of  four  larce  maps,  rf]*'ated  in  four 
edition^  one  coloured  poUiicaiig,  another  eCAno^ra- 
phically,  thethifd  iokmiealhf,  and  the  fbottb  geolo' 
gicnll'i.  Tfie  Atlas  to  Kmiicll's  CotiifHiratktt  GCO- 
j/ryp^  •^'*<>    <^  Qscful.) 

Ui  dM  early  Greek  writen,  the  Oaarasns  appears 
as  the  object  of  a  dim  and  nnoert  iin  knowlnlre, 
which  embraced  little  more  than  iti>  name,  and  that 
ragne  notion  of  ita  position  which  they  hsid  alto  of 
other  jihres  about  tde  n'::ion  of  the  EtLxine,  and 
which  they  traced  mythically  to  the  Argonautic 
expedition  (Strab.  zi.  p.  605).  In  Aeschylus,  it  is 
the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  Prometheu-t,  who  is 
chained  to  a  rock  at  the  extremity  of  the  range 
overhanging  the  sea,  but  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  ^umInit  "  tlie  Cn!ira«iU!?  it>elf,  hirrhest  of 
niountiuiki"  (Aesch.  I'rotn.  \  iitct.  7 1  'J.  com  p.  422,  89, 
1088 ;  Prom.  5ot  Fr.  1 79,  ap.  Cic.  Quaest.  Tu$c.  ii. 
10;  comp.  Hygin. /aft.  54 ;  Apollon.  Bhod.  ii.  1246, 
et  scq.;  Val.  Flacc.  v.  155,  where  the  Caucasu.s  is 
called  Promethei  cubiU:  Strab.  ir.  p.  188,  sL  pi  505, 
who  expressly  asserts  that  the  Caucasus  was  the 
easternmost  mountain  known  to  the  earlier  Greeks; 
and  adds  that  it  was,  in  later  myths,  the  scene  cf 
expeditions  of  iienicles  and  Dionysus.) 

Hecatnens  nentieni  tin  Cancasns  twice,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dandarii  and  Coli.  jM-oples  who 
dwelt  abont  it;  and  be  adds  that  the  lower  parts  of 
the  cfaahi  were  called  Cdid  Hootes  (KisAidt 
Fr.  161.  186.  ap.  Steph.  15.  s.  rr.  AayMpioi,  KmAm; 
comp.  Plin.  vi.  5.)  Herodotus  shows  a  general  know- 
ledge'/ tbechain,wbidiisaocmaitea8fiHrasltgoe8: 

he  derived  it  from  the  I'er.^ians,  of  whcse  empiir  the 
Caucasus  was  the  N.  boundary;  a  boundary,  indeed, 
nerer  passed  by  any  Asiatie  conqueror  till  the  time 
of  Zenghi^  Khan.  (Herod,  iii.  97;  Heeren, 
&c.  vuL  i.  pt.  1.  p.  148).  Ue  describee  it  as  ex- 
tending along  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspiatt  Sen,  and 
as  the  lofUcst  of  mountains,  and  the  greatest  in 
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fxtcnt,  conUuoing  in  itM«lf  nuuiiToiis  peo|>les  of  i 
kiiitLs  (irciyriwa,  L  e.  of  all  known  races),  Kspectin-^ 
wli  111.  liKWCvpf,  tlie  Persians  do  not  seem  to  have 
luiJ  any  I'xact  knowledge  to  communicate.  (Henid. 
i.  203.'204,  followed  by  Aristot.  .fl/r/^or.  i.  13.)  He 
knew  of  the  great  pass  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the 
chain  (Ptus  of  Derbend),  by  which,  he  tells  us,  the 
8<  vthians  invaded  W.  Asia  (L  104,  iv.  12).  After 
Uerodottu  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  mpecting 
Caaeasus  seems  to  have  gone  backward.  Impressed 
with  vague  ideas  of  its  magnitude  and  remoteness, 
thej  regarded  iu  aaoent  as  an  acbieremeat  worthy 
of  the  greatest  of  eoDqneroTB  ^Stnlk.  id.  pp.  S05, 
506);  and  so,  when  Alexamicr  ]k;i.s.se<l  the  Paropa- 
misus,  the  honour  of  bavins  scaled  the  heights  of 
Caocasiu  wm  asngned  to  hhn  hj  the  flattery  rather 
than  the  ignorance  of  his  followiTS.  wlio  tr.ui>fi'rreil 
the  ancient  name  to  the  scene  of  his  achievements. 
The  name  is  nsed  by  the  fteo^phen  nther  more 
fii-'iuontly  f>r  the  Iivlian  than  \\n-  \V.  mountain;  and 
the  former  still  retains  the  name,  as  the  Hindoo 
KooA.  [Paropammob.] 

The  glory  of  having  roarhed,  thrnrrh  not  of 
aetnally  crossing,  the  real  Cauca.su8,  was  reserved 
for  Pompey,  when  his  pomit  of  Mithridales  led 
him  into  Iberia  and  Alhania,  n.  c.  6!}.  (Pint. 
Pomp.  34,  ct  seq.,  Lucull.  14;  Appian  Alithr.  103.) 
The  knowledge  obtained  in  this  expedition  enabled 
Strabo  to  Lrivt!  a  description  of  the  Caucasns,  to  whicli  ' 
very  litth-  was  added  by  hrter  writ<*i-si  (ii.  p.  lltf). 
His  chief  passages  are  in  tbe  Uth  Book.  The 
tnonntain,  \\f  says,  overhangs  enrh  of  the  two  sefts. 
the  Pontic  and  the  Cu^pian,  and  furms  a  wall  acniss 
the  isthmus  which  aspMates  them.  It  is  the  boun- 
dary between  Al^BANlA  and  Ibkbia  on  the  S.  and 
the  pluiiu  of  the  Sakhatians  on  tlie  N.  It  is  well 
woiKled  with  all  sorts  of  timber,  including  that  fit  for 
shipbuilding.  It  throws  out  branches  towanls  the 
S.,  which  surround  Iberia,  and  join  on  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Akmekia  and  Coixhis  (compb  pp.  r>n(i. 
627XAi>d  to  those  called  lloflCiuci,and  moreover  to 
the  chains  <^  Sctoisrs  «kl  Paiitadrbs,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  TAttnis  system.  The  na- 
tives, according  to  Eratosthenes,  called  the  Caucasus 
Caspius,    (Strab.  xi.  p.  497.) 

In  another  ]i!tssagr  ln'  iixvm  *  mon  particnlar 
description  of  the  inhabitants  (ad.  pi  606).  The 
loftiest  parts  of  the  chain  are  uioee  on  ifai  S.  side, 
adjacent  to  Alh.uiia,  IWria,  and  tiio  Colchi  .and 
HeniochL  The  iulubitaots,  whom  he  calls  by  the 
general  name  of  KMNtribrisv,  and  «aoqg  wlioin  be 
}iartirularly  mentions  the  PBTHBIBiOPBAGI  and 
8oA.Nes,  frequent  the  dty  of  DioaooiiUB,  chiefly  to 
obtain  salt.  (Comp.  pp^  498, 499.)  Same  of  tlwni 
inliabit  the  summits  of  the  mountains  (he  must  mean 
'the  lower  summits)  and  otlieni  the  wooded  valleys, 
and  they  live  for  the  most  part  on  game,  inid  fruits, 
and  milk.  In  winter  the  smnmits  are  inaccessible, 
but  in  summer  they  mount  over  the  snow  ami  ice  by 
means  of  broad  f>nuw->lioes  furni^hril  with  spikes 
(■■lie  ahiio^t  womiers  that  the  alpentfocl:  <ii>es  not 
sqiji^'ar),  and  tiiey  glide  down  again  witli  their  bur- 
tljeiis  on  a  hide  as  a  sledge.  As  you  descend  the 
N.  si  >]-e.s,  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  nearer  approach 
to  the  N.,  becomes  uiiidcr,  from  its  pro.\iinity  to  the 
plains  of  the  Siracae.  Bat  there  are  some  Troglo- 
djtes,  who  dwell  in  caves  on  account  of  the  cold ; 
and  aider  them  are  tbe  Cliaeonoctae  and  Polyphagi, 
and  the  villages  of  tbe  Eisadicae,  who  are  able  to 
till  the  soil,  on  account  of  not  being  too  fiu*  :  and 
thns  you  descend  to  the  great  plain  of  Sanuatia. 


Elsewhere  lie  enumerates  the  peoples  on  the  X.  of 
the  Caucasus,  between  the  EusJne  and  Caspian, 
namely,  the  Sauromatac,  Scythians  (.\orsi  and 
Siraci),  Achaei,  Zygi.  and  Heniochi,  the  Ust  three 
peoples  being  within  tlie  Caucasu.-  it^df^&pL  1S9, 
xi.  pp.  492,  495,  498,  499).  In  his  accoont  of 
certain  extraordinary  customs  of  the  Caucasians  and 
oUier  DMuntnineers  (xu  519,  520),  his  language  is 
so  general,  that  it  may  apply  to  the  tribes  eitbaref 
Caucasus  Proper  or  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

The  E.  part  of  the  cluun,  near  the  Caitpian,  and 
forming  pairt  of  the  N.  boundaiy  of  Albania,  hs  calia 
the  CeraunH  Mtns.  (rA  Ktpwhna  Ijpf),  and  in  Item 
he  ] 'lares  the  Ania/oiis  (xi.  pp.  501,  fl04;  FloL 
Pomp.  35;  camp.  Ckbal'sii  M.). 

Mehi  OMrely  makes  a  passing  BMBHen  «f  tba 
Caucasus  as  one  of  many  names  applied  to  the 
mountains  of  Uie  Caucasian  isthmus  (i.  19);  and 
Pliny  scarcely  Mtiess  them  man  partxnkrif 
(v.  2",  vi.  i,  T),  10.  8.  11,  Sec):  he  tells  us  tliat  tbe 
Scythians  called  the  mountains  Grtuictuis,  i.  e.  vkiu 
wUk  mow  (Ti.  17.  •.  19).  Seneca  calls  H  mmsw 
{Here.  Oet.  1451).  Its  gre.at  heirrht  is  often  noticed 
(Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  13;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  3);  and  it 
is  compared,  in  this  nqteet,  by  Agatberoerus  (iL  9) 
to  tlie  Rhijiaean  mountains,  and  by  Arrian  (Pmpl. 
p.  12)  to  the  Alps.  To  the  notices  in  Ptulemy  siid 
Dionysins  Periegetes  a  mere  reference  is  suflicient. 
(Ptol.  V.  9.  14,  15,  22,  10.  §  4.  12.  §  4:  Dionys. 
Per.  GG3,  comp.  Eu£tath.  nd  loc.:  see  also  OvmL 
Met.  ii.  224,  vii.  "98:  comp.  Ceraumi  M  ) 

In  ancient  times,  as  is  still  the  rase,  the  Caucasus 
was  iiihabited  by  a  great  variety  of  tribes,  speaking 
different  languages  (Strabo  says,  at  least  70),  bni 
all  belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human  race, 
which  has  peopled  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  sud  which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Caucasian  fivm  the  fisct 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  such  perfect 
examples  of  it  found,  as  among  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Caucasus. 

Ptutes  of  the  Cancainfc— -TherearetwpchiefMwm 
over  the  chiun,  both  of  wbieb  were  known  to  »•  m- 
cients:  the  one,  between  the  E.  extn-mity  of  ftscbiaf 
NE.  spur  and  the  Caspian,  near  Derbend,  was  called 
Albaniae  and  sometimes  Csspiae  Pylae  [Auiakia]  : 
the  other,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  niniri'.  wa.s  t^allol 
Caucasiae,  or bannaticae  Pylae  r/'us«q^/AsrM^).  But 
there  is  so  mnch  oonfiision  in  the  names  nsed  by  tha 
ancient  writers,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  out 
which  of  the  two  passes  they  menu.  (Plin.  v.  27, 
Tt.  11.  Sk  19, 15;  PtoL  9.  1 11;  Sost  AV.  19; 
Tac.  IJUt.  i.  6,  cfamfra  Caqnamm  ;  Afm.  vi.  33, 
via  Caspidy.  QP.  S.3 

CAUCASUS  INDICUS.  [Paropaiidvs.] 

(WrrilAHE'NI  (KouxoStj*-©*),  a  peoj»le  of 
Arabia  Deserta,  bordering  on  the  Euphrates.  (l*taL 
V.  19.)  [O.  W.] 

CAUCHI.  [CiiAtci.] 

CAUCI,  a  iK>puUtion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ire- 
land, contiguous  to  the  Menajdi.  For  the  difficulties 
caused  by  this  jiixtap<sitjon,  scf  Men.mmi.  [H.G.I..] 

CAL'CO'NE.S  (Koi;if(i>»'ei),  are  mentionetl  by  !!<►- 
mer,  along  with  tlic  I.,cleges  and  l'ela.«gians,  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  Trojans.  (//.  x.  429,  xx.  329.) 
According  to  Strabo,  they  dwelt  near  the  Mari^uw 
dyni,  upon  the  ses-coast  of  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  Iwd  pi«M!ession  of  the  dty  Tieiuin.  Tbe 
most  different  opinions  prevailed  rBsp*H:tiiig  their 
oriL'iii;  snnic  supposing  them  to  be  Sc}thians,  others 
MjuHHiunians,  and  others  agniB  Pcilaw^sns  (SUuk 
viiL  p.  345,  xil  p.  542.) 
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The  Cancotios  are  also  incntionftl  amonc  tho  rtirtst  I 
airient  inlialHtaiita  of  Grwcc.    (Str&b.  vii.  p.  321.)  I 
As  they  disappeared  in  the  hiMorical  period,  little  | 
rould  be  known  respecting  them;  but  according  to 
the  general  opinion  they  wero  tlw  moft  anriciit  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  Peloponncstis,  which  was 
atlerwards  called  Ells.    Strabo  says  that  they  were 
a  niigrat<ffy  Arcadian  people,  who  settled  in  Klis, 
where  they  W6F6  divided  into  two  |«ind|al  tribes, 
of  which  one  dwelt  in  Triphylia,  «ml  the  oUier  In 
HdUow  Elis.    The  latter  cxtcndwl  as  far  oh  Dvnie 
in  Achaia,  in  the  ndghboorhood  of  whii  h  tliere  was 
m  tribntarj  of  tiie  Tnitbeas  bearing'  the  name  of 
Cancon.     (Strah.  viii.  pj..  342,  345,  3:)3.)  Tin- 
Cancones  in  Triphylia  are  ni<>ntioned  by  Uuttter.  and 
•re  ealted     new>dii(ti»  the  Pylian  Oaocaoea.  ( Horn. 
0<l.  iii.  36G;  HophI.  i.  147.)    Th«7  were  driven  out 
of  Triphylia  by  the  Minjae.    (Uerod.  ir.  148.) 

OAUDrm,  ft  triba  tt  «Im  Samnitfla  bordariag 
tijx>n  Campania.  The  name  is  evlilcnfly  connected 
irith  that  of  the  town  of  Caudiam,  which  roost  nro- 
bably  haw  been  at  one  period  the  capital  or  cnief 
cifv  of  the  tribe.  But  it  wM-rns  rpr1:i:ii  that  the  ap- 
pellation was  not  confined  to  the  citizens  of  Caudium 
•ad  Ha  immediate  territory.  Livy  spealu  in  mora 
than  one  pa.seape  of  the  Caudini  as  a  trihf  or  iiffiple, 
Sd  the  same  terms  as  of  the  Uirpini  (Alarct-lliu!  ab 
Mbla  crebras  excnrsiones  in  agrum  Uirpinnm  et 
Sitmnilrs  Ciuitlino.*  fi-cit.  xxiii.  41 ;  Caudinus  Sam- 
Hit  gravius  tU'vastatn.s,  Id.  xjdv.  20),  and  Niebuhr 
anppoees  them  to  have  been  oiM  of  tM  fbar  tribes  of 
w hirh  the  S.imnite  c-onfedtnicy  was  coropnpcd.  (Nicb. 
vtd.  i.  p.  107,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.)  This  is,  Imwcvor,  very 
doobtful,  and  it  is  ramarkable  that  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  the  Candioi  ••  ft  anaimte  tribe  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romaoa  with  the  Snmuites.  Perhaps, 
howerer,  they  were  included  as  a  matter  of  course, 
whenever  the  Samnitei  wen  mentioned,  as  their 
conntry  mast  liave  been  oontimmnT  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilitieB;  and  Velleius  Patermhis  (ii.  1)  .•-j-<'.'\ks  of  the 
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IS  «a  the  people  with  whom  the  treaty  was 
cMiehided  bf  the  Bomana  after  thrir  defeat  at  the 

l-'iirks,  wluTc  I.ivv  i.iiif  innly  talkn  I'f  tlic  Sniiiiiid.*. 
It  is  impossible  to  detennioe  with  any  accuracy  the 
linlla  eC  tbshr  teftHoiy  t  the  fT'*'''^  moontain  mass  of 
the  Tabumus,  c.ilKtl  hy  (Initiu^  Fiilisru^  (^Cyntget. 
509)  Candinus  Tabumus,"  was  in  the  heart  of  it; 
anditiipnbabletlifttit  jetoed  that  of  the  Hhrptni 
on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Pentri  on  the  oflier,  while 
on  the  W.  it  bordered  immediately  on  Campania. 
Bnt  the  HUM  is  mi  rocogniwd  hf  mj  of  tbo  goo* 
gruphrpt  rvs  n  r'T'  Tul  a]  ]»  ll:itinn.  and  appears  to 
have  falkn  intodi&ut>e:  tiit:  Caiuhni  of  Pliny  (iii.  11. 
a.  16)  arc  only  the  citizens  of  Caudium.  f  E.  H.  B.] 
rAl  'DirM  {KavSiov:  F.th.  Kavh'iros,  Caudinus), 
a  city  ot  ijamnium,  situated  on  the  road  from  Bene- 
vntom  t»  Capoft.  Itseenaprabablothatikwas  in 
early  times  a  place  of  importance,  and  fltc  capital  or 
chief  city  of  the  ti  ibc  called  the  Caiuiini:  but  it  bears 
only  a  secondary  place  in  history.  It  is  finst  men- 
tioned during;  the  Second  Samnito  War,  B.C.  321, 
when  the  Somnite  army  under  C.  Pontius  cnmmped 
there,  prerioos  to  the  great  disaster  of  the  Romans 
in  the  neighbouring  pass  known  as  the  Caudine 
Forks  (Lir.  ix.  2);  and  aj^n,  a  few  years  later,  as 
the  heail- quarters  occupied  by  the  Samiiites,  with  a 
view  of  beanc  at  liand  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Oampanbm.  (Id.  A.  S7.)  The  town  of  Cau- 
dium  is  not  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
thmvch  the  tribe  of  the  Caudini  is  repeatedlj  alladod 
t»  [CAVDon]:  Nktalnr  nppoM  tte      to  hvn 


boon  destroyed  !iy  the  Hotnans,  in  revenge  for  their 
great  defeat  in  its  neighbourhood ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this.  It  reappears  at  a  later  periotl  as 
a  small  town  situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  ap- 
parently deriving  its  chief  importance  from  the  tran- 
sit of  travellers  (Ilor.  Sat.  i.  5.  51 ;  Strab.  t.  p.  249): 
the  same  causes  preserved  it  in  existence  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Roman  empire.  (PtoL  iii.  1.  §  fi7; 
Itin,  AnUf.  Ill;  Jtm.  Ukr.  p.  610;  Tab.r«uL,) 
We  learn  that  it  reerived  ft  vaaof  ofYeterant;  and 
it  npjiears  from  Pliny,  as  well  as  from  inscrij.tions, 
that  it  retained  its  monidiial  character,  though  de- 
prived of  a  large  portion  of  ita  territory  in  hifw  of 
the  neighliouring  city  of  BeMTcntvm.  (Plin.  iii.  1 1 . 
s.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  p.' 232;  (HdU,  Inter.  128,  131.) 
The  period  of  its  destmcHon  b  wiknown;  the  name 
is  still  f'liinil  in  the  r.inth  ci-nfury,  but  it  Ls  uncer- 
tain whether  the  town  still  existed  at  that  time. 

The  poaitkn  of  Oauditun  is  fixed  bytbe  IttnerarUs, 
which  all  concur  in  placing  it  on  the  Appian  Way, 
21  Roman  miles  from  Capua,  and  11  from  tieuevcu- 
tnm;  and  as  the  tstel  diatmee  thos  giren  fhun  Ca- 
ptu  to  Bencvpnttim  is  perfectly  correct,  tlicre  can  be 
no  doubt  tlut  the  division  of  it  is  so  too.  Yet  Uol- 
stenina  and  ahnost  aU  tlie  Italian  topographen  have 
placed  Caudium  at  Arpaja,  which  i.s  less  th:ui  17 
miles  from  Capua,  as  is  proved  by  tlic  discovery  of 
the  Roman  milestone  with  tlie  number  xvi.  a  short 
distance  fmm  thence,  on  the  road  to  Capu.i,  as  well 
as  by  the  measurement  of  the  distance.  D  Anvilie 
is  therefore  certainly  correct  in  placing  the  dte  of 
Caudium  about  4  miles  nearer  Beneventnm,  between 
Arpaja  and  Motile  Sarchio.  It  must  have  stood  on 
or  near  the  little  river  IscUro ;  though  tliere  are  no 
ruins  of  it  on  the  spot.  Arpaju,  the  origin  uf  which 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  thiui  the  tenth  century, 
probably  arose,  like  s.)  many  other  towns  in  Italy,  in 
the  stead  of  Caudium,  when  the  latter  was  destroyed 
or  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants;  which  will  account 
for  its  having  been  identified  by  tradition  in  early 
times  with  the  latter  city.  (HoUten.  A^'o/.  in  Cluttr, 
p.  2C7 ;  Pellegrini,  Dueorsi  detta  Campania,  voL  i. 
p.  .368;  R-mianelli,  vd.  iii  j  p.  39-3— 31*9 ;  D'An- 
ville,  AnaL  Geog.  de  UUjUU^  p.  214—216.)  Tlie 
point  is  of  importance  from  its  connection  with  the 
much  disputed  question  ci  nccniing  the  true  jH>>ition 
of  the  celebrated  pass  called  the  Fubcuuik  Cai;- 
D»AB*  or  Caiulhie  Forks,  the  seena  of  one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  »<nsta:nid  bj  the  B'TP^ff  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  history. 

Livy's  narrftliT»  of  ihb  eelsbmted  event  is  the 

only  one  Jiuflicicjitly  detailed  to  throw  any  li^  lit  n 
the  topograuliical  question.  He  describes  the  plate 
known  as  the  Fnrculae  Candinae  as  •  pass  consist- 
ing of  two  narrow  defdes  or  gorges  (.'•allu.s  duo  alti, 
angusti,  silvosique,  —  angustiae,  ix.  2),  united  by  a 
continuous  range  oif  mountains  on  each  side,  enclosing 
in  the  midst  a  tolerably  specious  plain,  with  gootl 
gro^  and  water.  The  Roman  army,  supposing  the 
Samnites  to  bo  far  distant,  advanced  incantiouslj 
tlirotijli  the  first  pa.''?,  but  wlim  they  came  to  tlio 
bcc>'ti(i  they  found  it  blocked  up  w  ith  trees  and  stipes, 
so  as  to  be  wholly  impassable;  and  when  they  turned 
back  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  pa'<s  at  tlio  en- 
trance of  the  valley,  they  found  this  similarly  ob- 

*  This  appean  to  be  tlM  correct  form  of  the  name, 
and  is  the  only  one  found  in  prose  writers:  Lucan 
alone  has  "  Furcae  Caudinac  "  (ii.  137),  for  which 
I  Silioa  Italictts  (viiL        onploys  "  f^^^'i^intw  Fanp 
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structcd :  liornipon  tlio_vn?\an.'1onc(l  tliompchTS  to  ilcs- 
jair,  and  after  t'licain^iing  iti  the  vallc}  U'twifu  the  two 
jMWM  ftr  MNiw  days,  ioej  were  compelled  by  fiunine 
to  surrender  at  <lis<  n  tion.  (Liv.  ix.  2 — 6.)  The  ex- 
aggeration of  this  account,  bo  far  as  it  represents  the 
Bomans  as  owtMM  hj  the  diiBculties  of  the  gnond 
n1o;u',  without  even  :ittcmptin?  tn  engapc  the  onetiiy, 
is  obvious;  and  Nicbuhr  has  justly  inferred  tluil  tiiey 
must  hare  sustained  a  defisat  before  they  were  thus 
shut  up  Ix'twpen  tlie  two  fwfses.  Ciwro  also  twice  al- 
ludes to  tlie  battle  and  defi-at  of  the  Komana  at  Cau- 
dhnn(Caudinum  proelium,rf<;5fti.  13;  cum  nialcpug- 
Tuitura  ad  Caudium  cs-sct,  de  Off.  iii.  30);  bnt  unless 
we  arc  to  reject  Livy's  account  as  wholly  fabulous, 
We  must  bupjiose  the  enemy  to  have  derived  great 
advaut-i;;e  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  locaU^;  and 
the  same  thing  is  utated  by  all  the  other  writers 
who  have  related,  though  more  briefly,  the  same 
event.  (Appiaa,  Samn,  £xc.  4 ;  Fior.  i.  16 ;  Eatrop. 
ii.  9;  Ores.  iiL  15.) 

An  ancient  tradition,  whidi  has  been  followed  by 
almotit  all  waters  on  this  subject,  represents  the 
ralley  of  Arpaja,  on  the  hi|rh  road  from  Capua  to 
Beneventum,  as  the  wene  cif  tlie  actinii;  aiil  ttio 
Xiaine  of  /VcAia,  a  village  about  a  mile  fn>m  A  rpaja, 
some  confirmation  to  this  view.  Bat  almost 
all  travfll-  rs  liivc  n  Mirtrk.i]  how  little  this  valley 
accords  with  the  descriptioa  of  Livy :  it  is,  indeed, 
as  Keppd  Craven  observes,  "nothing  mors  than  an 
oblong  plain,  sumvinlf*!  by  heights  wh'uh  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  valley,  and 
broken  in  semal  parts  so  as  to  admit  paths  and 
roads  in  various  directions."  There  is  a  iiarmw  de- 
file near  Arktizo,  which  might  be  supjwscd  to  be 
^  one  at  the  etttrana  of  the  vsUej,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  pass  at  the  otlier  pjitremity;  nor  i.s 
tiiere  any  stream  flowing  throu^^h  tlie  valley.  And 
SO  fiu* from  prewnting  any  extnuinllnar}'  obi<tacles  to 
troops  aecustniiK'd  to  warfare  in  the  AjK-imine.s,  there 
am  pcrhajtt  few  valleys  in  Sa:nuiuni  which  wuuM 
ofler  less.  (Eustace,  Clast.  Tour,  vol.  iii.  p.  69 — 73, 
8vo.  edit.;  Swinlnini.  's  TmveU,  vol.  i.  p.  421;  K. 
Craven,  SouUicrn  Tour,  p.  1 1 — 12.) 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  it  appears  very  im- 
probable that  a  \ii\ss  described  as  so  jieculiar  in  ita 
character  bhuuld  have  lain  on  the  A)>[»ian  Way,  and 
in  the  great  high  road  from  Capua  to  Ikncventum, 
whore  it  must  h.nvo  been  traversed  again  and  again, 
both  by  Konian  and  Samnito  armies,  without  any 
Bn!),s*N]ut'iit  allusion  being  made  to  iL  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  again  in  the  Social  War,  such 
a  pass  on  the  great  highway  moat  have  been  a  m!!!- 
tary  ]Mt.sition  of  the  highest  impcntance;  yet  the 
name  of  the  Furcohw  Caudinaa  is  never  meotioned 
in  hiHtory,  except  on  this  single  oeniirion. 

On  the  other  hand,  auotlar  jsivs  in  the  samenci;;h- 
bourhoud  has  been  pointed  out  by  an  iutelligeut  tra- 
veller, whldh  appears  to  answer  well  to  Livy's  de- 
fw  rij-lion  of  tlu'  Cau^iiMi:*  Fork*.  (Si'i"  a  ilis.Nt,Ttation 
,  by  Mr.  Gandy,  in  Craven's  Tour  thrvugh  the  SouUt- 
em  Prtmneet  of  the  K.  of  Kopkt,  pp.  13—20.) 
This  is  th  ■  narrow  valley  iM  fw.  en  Sta  Afjata,  and 
/  Moirttao,  on  the  line  of  ruad  from  the  fonucr  place 
to  Bmeifmto,  and  traversed  by  the  little  river  T$doro. 
As  this  vaili^v  nieet.s  that  of  Arpaja  just  about  the 
jKHnt  where  Caudium  must  have  been  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries,  it  vnmld  have  an  equal 
right  to  derive  its  name  fmni  that  town.  And  it  is 
a  strong  argument  in  it^  favour  that  it  lay  on  the 
direet  roate  fraoi  the  Samidte  GahUb  (Comuzo)  to 
Candiam:  for  ire  have  eveiy  nasao  to  believe  that 
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the  Calatia  where  the  T?onian  army  wat  enramped  at 
tiie  coounencemeut  of  the  canijmign  (Liv.ix.  2)  was 
the  Sammta  city  of  tlie  name,  which  is  nsalisMd  so 
sevf-ral  cither  ocra.sions  durin<;  tlie^"  wars,  and  cnm- 
maiiis  the  valley  of  the  Vultunius  in  a  maimer 
that  llm^t  havu  given  it  impurtaiioe  in  a  military 
[ji  int  of  view.  Those  writers,  howevt-r,  who  re?ani 
the  valley  of  Arpaja  as  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks 
necessarily  suppose  the  Humans  to  have  been  ad- 
vancing from  the  Campanian  Calatia  on  the  na"! 
to  Capoa.  If  the  valley  of  the  liclero  were  really 
the  scene  «f  the  disaster,  it  would  accoont  ftr  ev 
hearing  no  more  of  the  Furculae  Caudinae,  as  this 
difficult  pass  would  for  the  future  be  carefully  avuided, 
armies  acquainted  with  the  country  taking  the  oom- 
panUively  easy  and  open  route  from  Capua  to  Bene- 
ventnm,  along  which  the  Ma  Appia  was  afterwarda 
carried,  or  else  tluit  from  the  Wk  LstilMi  bj  AUiba 
and  Telesia,  to  the  same  dty. 

The  only  ailment  of  any  ftna  in  fiivtnr  of  i3m 
valley  between  Arienza  and  Arpaja,  is  tliat  derived 
from  tlie  tradition  which  |pive  to  it  the  name  <tf  Um 
Vatk  CamXmoy  as  wdl  as  to  an  adjoining  village  that 
of  FurcnUw, now  comifled  into  Fordiui.  This  trafi- 
tion  is  certainly  veiy  aDcisnt,  as  the  name  of  Furcoka 
or  Furelae  is  uresdy  Ibmid  in  doeoments^  the  moth 
and  tenth  centuries ;  and  it  is  therefori'  undoubttNlly 
entitled  to  much  weight;  but  its  credibility  must  in 
this  ease  be  hahmesd  ajgainst  that  ef  the  nanattve  ef 
Livy,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  valley  in 
question.  It  is  singular  tliat  all  those  authors  who  re- 
gard the  valley  of  Arpaja  as  the  scene  of  the  evnla 
narrated  by  Livy,  at  the  same  time  agpravate  the  in- 
consistency by  admitting  Arpaja  itself  to  occupy  the 
«te  of  Caodinm,  thoogfa  H  is  quite  dear  firom  Hwf 
that  the  tofrn  of  f'aiidium  was  not  tn  the  put*,  which 
is  n-presientod  sus  uuinhal»ited  and  alfoniing  no  pro- 
visions; and  Caudium  itself  evidently  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  .Sjiniiiites  botli  before  and  after  the 
mlion.  (Liv.  i.\.  2,  4;  Appian.  S<imn.  I.e.)  The 
ar^rumemts  in  favour  of  the  received  opinion  ans  fully 
piven  by  Daniele  {f^  Forche  Ctiuditif  1  UwttraU,  fo\. 
Napli,  1811),  as  well  as  by  I'ellegrini  (/>Me»T**, 
vol.  i.  pp.  393—398),  Romanelli  (v.»l.  ii.  pp.  399— 
407),  ami  Cramer  (vol,  ii.  pp.  238—24.'.).  The 
same  view  is  adopted  by  Niebuhr  (vol  iii.  p.  2 1 4 ), 
who  was,  however,  ap|iarciitly  ijmorant  of  the 
racter  of  the  valley  of  the  Iscltro.  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  light  by  &Ir.  Gandy ; 
Cluverius,  who  first  suggested  it  as  the  site  of  the 
Farculac  Caudinae,  having  misconceived  the  ooona 
of  the  Appian  Way,  and  thus  thrown  the  whole  sab> 
ject  into  confusion.  Holstenius,  on  the  contrary, 
supposes  the  valley  beyond  Arpq^a  on  the  road  to 
BenoftHio,  to  he  tnst  of  the  Caomne  Fcrits,  a  viesr 
Htill  more  nnten;dile  than  the  jKipular  traditioQ. 
(Cluvar. /to/,  p.  1196;  Uolsten.  Not  in  Cluv.  p. 
269.)  [E.H.B.] 

CAUK  (Koiyi?).  a  %-illage,  ns  Xen.ij.hou  calls  it 
{Udlcn.  iv.  1.  §  20),  in  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  diflkmlt 
to  say  even  in  what  part  it  was,  except  that  H  was 
within  the  satrapy  of  PhamabsSM^  aod  probably  in 
Bitiiynia  or  Thrygia.  TG.  L.1 

CAULARES.  Uvy  (xuviii.  1 5),  in  his  histoiy 
of  the  ean»[i;uims  of  Cn.  Manlius  in  Asia,  says  that 
after  leaving  Cibyra  he  marched  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  iMndeiases,  and  faavinft  crossed  the  riwr 
Cuulares.  1.-  cc.  nnij^Nl.  On  the  next  day  he  marclu'd 
fiast  the  Lake  t'aralitis,  and  encamped  at  Maodn>- 
{xdis.  In  Sprat  t  V  Lycia  (vol.  L  p.  249)  tUa  lake  or 
swamp  (pains)  is  identified  with  *'a  great  expauss 
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ofumtardidnd irith  reeds  and  nuihei.*  TtliTiinned 

in  ll»e  map  Soo  Oih!  (luic,  anil  lies  a  little  north  of 
37*^  N.  l«t  The  ]r.>ition  of  C%ra  u  fixed  at 
Jlortoom,  flo  the  ui  i^cr  part  of  ibe  hadm  in  Lycta- 
uii'l  in  nuircliing  past  IIr-  north  part  of  this  swunip 
eaatward  fram  Cibyra,  the  Kotoaus  would  cross  a 
lirer  vUch  jdoe  U»  lodns,  a  Utile  bebtr  Cibjns. 
ThU  river  will  n  rtainly  \ye  the  C;nilnn?s,  if  the  j«!n.s 
is  rightlj  ideutified,  fur  it  is  less  tlum  a  day's  iiiaixli 

[G.L.] 

CAULCyS'IA  (KavAttH»or  KavXotyla:  A'tluKav- 
A«ru(Ti}f),  a  city  on  the  K.  coa»t  uf  lirattiutn,  be- 
tween Loni  and  the  Qnlfof  Scjllaciam.  All  authors 
ngne  that  it  was  a  GhtIc  colony  of  Achat  an  oripin, 
bat  Strabo  and  I'nimnias  repreM-nt  it  as  fuuiided  by 
AehMMia  dim-t  from  the  Peloponiiose,  and  the  latter 
anthnr  mentimis  Typhon  of  Aegiuin  in  Achaia  as  the 
Oekittt  or  Ic-uIit  uf  the  colony  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261; 
Fmw.  Ti.  3.  §  12);  while  Scymnus  Chiu  and  Ste- 
phanus  of  By/antiuin  atTmn  that  it  was  a  colony  of 
Crolona.  (bcymn.  Ch.  31U ;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.  Aii\iit^.) 
It  it  eHjto  recoodk  both  accounts;  the  Crutoniuts, 
as  in  many  similar  cases,  doabtloss  railed  in  addi- 
tional coloniats  from  the  mother-country.  Virgil 
nllodee  to  it  as  if  it  were  already  in  existence  as  a 
eitjf  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  {Aen,  iii.  552), 
but  this  is  evidently  a  mere  poetical  license,  like  the 
mention  of  the  Lacinian  temple  in  the  preceding 
line.  Scjha.  and  Polybios  both  mentian  it  ai  one 
of  the  Greek  cities  on  this  part  tt  the  ItaBu  eout 
(Scyl.  §  13,  p.  5;  IV.I.  X.  1.)  We  are  told  that  its 
name  waa  oikinal^  Aokuia  (AiAaiiria),  fnan  a  deep 
Tallef  or  mme  (otfx^),  doee  to  wUdi  H  was  d- 
tuatcd  (Strab.  c. ;  S<ynin.  Ch.  320—322 ;  Heoa- 
taeoa,  a{».  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  KovAstyia),  and  that  thin 
was  nnequently  altered  faite  Canlenia:  the  diaup; 
must,  however,  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early 
period,  as  all  the  ooina  of  the  city,  nuuij  of  which  are 
ytrj  ancient,  bear  the  name  Canlonia. 

Wi'  li.ivc  very  little  infoniiation  as  to  the  early 
lujttory  uf  Canlonia:  but  we  learn  from  Polj  bios  that 
it  partidiiated  in  thedisoidenieMiwtpiaitoB  the  ez> 
pulsion  of  the  Pytliapomins  from  Cmtona  and  the 
netgbbouring  cities  [CuotoxaJ;  and  was  for  some 
time  agiuted  by  ciYil  diaaenrfons,  until  at  length 
tranquiUity  h:ivius;  b<-cn  n-stonsl  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Achaesuu,  the  thn>e  citit-^i  of  Caulonia,  ClO* 
tmia.  and  Sybaris,  concluded  a  lea;;ue  together,  and 
fr'iindeil  a  temple  to  Zeus  Hiiirinriu>,  to  l**'  a  common 
plaic  of  ntL-etiiti;  uud  dt'liberatiou.  (I'ol.  ii.  39.) 
lamblirhu.s  ali^^  tneotiaaB  Cauhxiia  anumg  the  dtiea 
in  which  the  l*ythap»>rean  sect  had  made  pn'at  pm- 
gm^s,  and  which  were  thrown  into  coiifu-siou  by  its 
euilden  untl  violent  i-uppcession  (Iambi.  I'ytli. 
§§  262,  267);  ami,  accorJinp  to  I'orjjhyr}-  (17/. 
J*!flk.  §  56),  it  was  the  first  ylatx  where  rytli-igorais 
hteaelf  sought  icAlf^e  aAer  his  expolOMl  firom  Cro- 
tona.  The  league  jiLst  mentioned  was  pn^bly  of 
very  brief  duration ;  but  the  part  here  assignetl  to 
Canlonia  proves  that  it  roust  have  been  at  ihh  time 
ft  powerfol  Mid  important  city.  Yet,  with  the  ex- 
e^tieo  of  tn  inddental  notice  of  its  name  in  Tbucy- 
dideiN  (vii.  25),  we  hear  no  moi-e  of  it  until  the  time 
of  the  elder  Dioiqraiua,  who  in  n.  c.  389  invaded 
llairaa  Graeria  with  a  large  army,  Mid  laid  hiege  to 
Caul'niia.  Tlie  Cmtoniats  and  other  Italian  Ciri#ks 
iminediatdy  assembled  a  laixe  force,  with  which  they 
adranced  to  the  relief  of  the  dty;  bat  (hey  were 
met  by  Diony&ius  at  thi'  riv(  r  Ht  lorus  nr  IMIi  |i"nis, 
and  totally  defeated  with  ga>at  ahiughter.  (Diod. 
sir.  lOS^lOA.)   In  eanN^iieiMe     thia  battle 
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Caulonia  waa  «empel1ed  to  surrender  to  INonysins, 

^vho  reninvcd  the  inhal<it;iiits  fruin  the  city  and  cstn- 
blisliud  them  at  Syracuse,  while  he  bestowed  their 
territory  upon  bis  allies  the  Loeriana.  (/ft.  106.) 
The  power  of  Caulonia  wis  c fTi  i  ti!n!!y  h-nken  by  this 
disaster,  and  it  never  rose  a^'aiu  to  Lirusperity ;  bat  it 
did  not  eease  to  exist,  being  probaUy  r^eopled  \if 
the  Loriiajis:  as  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Dion 
in  Sicily,  we  are  tuld  that  the  younger  Diooysios  waa 
stationed  at  Canknia  with  a  fleet  Mid  Hmy.  (Plat. 
Diiti,  26.)  At  a  somewhat  lat<jr  period,  iluriii;:  the 
wars  of  l'yrrhu.s  in  Italy,  it  was  taken  by  a  body  of 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  service,  and 
utterly  ruined.  (Paiw.  vi.  3.  §  12.)  It  is  ]»robab!y 
this  event,  to  which  Stralio  also  alhules  when  he 
says  that  Caulonia  was  laid  desolate  "  by  the  Iwr- 
bariaus"  (n.  p.  261),  though  his  .addition  that  tb.e 
inhabitants  removed  to  Sicily  would  ratlier  .seem  to 
refer  to  its  former  destruction  by  Dionysiiia.  both 
he  and  I'ausanias  evidently  ref^nl  the  rify  as  havin: 
remained  desolate  ever  after;  but  it  aj-jtars  :i^'ain 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  which  oc(a.--ioii  it 
followed  the  example  of  the  Bnittians  and  declared 
in  favour  of  Hannibal.  An  attempt  wa.s  aflerwarda 
made  to  recover  it  by  a  Homan  force,  with  auxiliaries 
from  Bbi^am,  but  the  sudden  arrival  of  Hannibal 
broke  up  the  siege.  (Liv.  xxvii.  12,  15,  16  ;  I'lut. 
Fab.  22;  Pol.  x.  1.)  We  have  no  account  of  tlio 
occasion  when  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  nor  of  the  treatment  it  mot  widi:  but  there 
is  little  duubt  that  it  w.ls  severely  punished,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  firatttans;  and  jprobablj 
Its  ifaial  desolatiaa  mnst  data  fton  tiib  period. 
Stralx)  tells  us  it  was  in  his  timafldto deserted:  and 
though  the  name  is  mentioned  bj  Mda,  Pliny  spealca 
only  of  the  *'  vestigia  oppidi  Gaaknia,*  and  Ptdenj 
omit.s  it  altogether.  (Strab. /.c;  ^iel.  ii.  4;  I'lio. 
uL  10.  a.  15.)  It  must,  however,  have  continued  to 
eiisi,  thoof^  hi  a  decayed  eonditian,  as  the  name  of 
Caulon  is  sti!l  fcund  in  the  Tabula.  {Tnh.  I'tut.) 
An  inscriptiou,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Caulouiatae 
is  fimnd  as  rettdidng  thdr  muddpal  oanffitioD  under 
the  rei-n  of  Tmj.in  (OnDI,  /MOT.  160X  is  flf  wiy 
doubtful  authenticity. 

The  site  of  Caawnh  is  extremely  uncertain:  the 
nanu«  and  distances  given  in  this  fuirt  of  the  Tabula 
are  so  corrupt  as  to  atl'ord  little  or  no  a.ssistai)ce. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  pUce  it  to  the  N.  of  the  river 
Sjiarns,  but  unfortunately  that  river  cannot  i  '- 
titied  with  any  certainty.  M.any  topographers  j.bio 
Caulonia  at  CVutef  Kelere,  on  a  hill  on  the  S.  Iiaak 
of  the  river  .<4/<;ro;  btit  ih'fM-  who  iduntily  the  Abtro 
with  the  Sagrus,  naturally  look  for  Caulonia  N.  of 
that  river.  Some  nuiw  an  said  to  exist  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  .i4/aro,  near  its  mouth;  but  acronling  to 
Swinburne  these  are  of  later  *Uite,  aiul  the  remaiu^  of 
Caulonia  have  still  to  be  discovered.  (Barrio,  df 
SU.  CaUihr.  iii.  14;  Kouianelli.  v.  l.  i.  j  ]..  ir.r,,  ins; 
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CAUXII.    {Cxnvy  Cauihw.1 

CAUNO'XIUM.  [Canonh-m/] 

CAUNUS  (fi  Kawns :  Kth.  Knvvios  and  Kaw- 
vawj),  a  city  of  Caria,  in  tlio  Peraea.  [Cauia.] 
Strabo  (p.  651)  ]  laces  Caunas  west  of  Calynda. 
Caanns  had  dockyards  and  a  closed  harbour,  that  i^, 
a  harbour  that  oould  be  cl  >s.-.i.  Above  the  citv,  on 
a  height,  was  the  fort  Imbrus.  Diodonu  {xx.  27) 
mentions  two  forts,  Persicum  and  Heracleiura.  The 
country  was  fertile,  but  unhealthy  in  stinimer  and 
aatumDf  owiqg  to  the  ur  and  the  abundance  of 
fruit,  of  wmdi  m  moat  sappose  the  people  ale  too 
much,  as  tho  firoit  aloQe  cuuKi  n<>t  cause  unhealthi- 
noBS.  StnlNfl  dowription  of  the  position  is  not 
dear.  Aftw  mentioning  Calynda,  he  Miyg,  "  then 
Cuiina5,and  a  river  near  it,  Calbis,  doop,  and  liavini; 
a  navigable  entrance,  and  between,  PiailLt;"  which 
means  tint  PMlis  b  between  the  Calbia  and  Caa- 
nae.  It  i.s  clcir,  tiim,  that  Caunu:^,  aoooiding  to 
Strabo,  is  nut  on  the  Calbis,  as  it  ia  npraacntad 
in  some  maps.  If  the  GalMs,  which  u  the  Indus,  or 
tlii'  luri^i"  rivrr  DnUimnn  Trh'i,  i-  i-ast  of  Pisilis,  it  is 
of  cuufbo  6till  further  east  of  Caunas.  Caonos  is 
pbtoed  in  some  maps  a  Kttle  distance  eoath  of  a 
lake  on  a  stream  whii  h  flows  from  it,  and  four  or 
five  miles  fmm  the  sea;  but  the  river  is  osually 
inoorreedf  marind  tiie  Calbis.  The  atte  of  Caamis 
is  s:iid  to  b«*  now  Kniij'K  z,  or  some  similar  name. 
But  the  ancient  descripiious  of  the  site  of  Caunus 
ywrf.  HeU  (i.  16)  pUces  Caunas  on  the  Calbis. 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  it  erust  of  the  Calbis,  an  l  liis 
Ueacripliun  of  the  cuast  of  Caria  is  exact.  But  as 
he  mentions  no  other  river  except  the  Calbis  till  we 
ciiTic  to  the  Xanthns,  h**  has  oinittcil  the  Dalanvm 
Tchtf,  unless  this  is  hia  Calliis.  I'liny  (v.  28),  who 
praeeeds  from  east  to  wi->t  in  his  description  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  mentions  the  great  river  Indus, 
supposed  to  bo  tlic  Calbis,  and  then  "  Opiiitlum  Cau- 
nius  lilxjnim."  This  confusion  in  tlie  am  ii-nt  autho- 
ritioH  cannot  Ix"  satisfactorily  cleared  by  the  aid  of 
any  nicxleni  autliorilies.  This  pjirt  of  tlie  caost 
seems  to  have  been  yvj  imperfectly  examined. 
Kiepert  places  Cnunus  on  the  west  aide  of  the  ei^ 
trance  of  Port  us  P.uiornuis. 

Hi  rodotUS  (i.172)  .s.iys  that  the  habits  of  the 
Cauuii  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  Carians 
and  other  people,  it  was  their  fashion  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  mingle  in  their  entertain- 
ments. They  bad  oooe  some  foreign  deities  among 
them,  bat  ihtj  expelled  them  in  sin^rolar  fiuhlon. 
The  Caunii  made  a  desjwrate  resistan*  e  to  the  Per-  , 
sum  general  Uarpagus,  like  their  neighbooFS  the  | 
Ljdans.  (Herod.i.  1 76.)  Hie  Caonii  also  joined  the 
loniaii-s  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians  afi'-r  the  , 
boming  of  Sordis,  b.  c.  4U9.  (Ucrod.  v.  1U3.) 
When  ThncTdides  (i.  116)  speaVs  of  the  expedition 
of  IVricIi's  to  tho  fiirts  about  <'  it;:m'^  afti  r  tlic  sea- 
light  at  the  island  of  Tragia  (u.  c.  440),  he  oajrs, 
'*  he  went  towards  Caria  and  Cannns,"  as  if  he  did 
n  it  consider  Caunus  to  be  in(  iudr  il  in  Caria  Proper. 
The  place  is  mentioned  several  times  in  tiie  eighth 
book  of  Thaeydides,  and  in  one  passi^  (viii.  39)  as 
a  secure  liarhour  against  attack.  As  Caunus  w.as 
in  tlie  Bhodian  Peraea,  it  belonged  to  the  Kliodians, 
but  the  islanders  were  not  always  able  to  hold  it. 
ThiTc  is  a  ston'  recorded  in  Polyhius  (xxxi.  7)  of 
the  Hhixiians  liaviug  bought  Ciunus  from  tiie  generals 
of  Ptolemaens  for  200  talents;  and  they  alleged  that 
tlii'V  had  rccciviHl,  as  a  irnmt  from  Antiothns  the 
son  of  bvieucus.  Stratouicuia  in  Caria.  Caunus  was 
takm  bj  Ptokmy  ia  B.a  300  (Diod.  sx.  87},.  and 
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the  Rhotliana  have  lilt  it  of  him.  Adocrec 
of  the  Roman  senate  or  Ilh-.!  the  Khodians  to  take 
away  their  garrisons  from  iitratoniceia  and  Caunus. 
( Poly b.  XXX.  19.)  TUs  was  in  n  r.  1()7.  (Liv. 
xlv.  25.)  The  liomans  appwir  to  luvc  given  Cau- 
nus, with  other  places  in  Caria,  to  the  Blitxiians, 
after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  in  Asia.  (Liv.  xxzviL 
56.)  For  Appian  says  that  in  the  massacre  ef 
the  Romans  in  Asi.i,  which  was  pUnned  by  Uitfari- 
dates  Eupator,  "  the  Caunii,  who  had  been  made 
tribatary  to  tiie  Bhodians  after  the  war  with  Antio- 
ehns  (B.Ci  190),  and  had  besB  Mt  free  by  the 
Romans  not  long  before  (n.  c.  167),  drag^oii  out 
the  Italians  who  bad  fled  for  mfiige  to  the  Boulaea 
Hestia,  or  the  hearth  of  Vesta,  in  tlie  senate  house, 
and  after  murdiriniT  the  ehiidren  bofon^  the  eyes  of 
their  mothers,  thev  killed  the  mothers  and  the  hoa- 
bands  on  the  dead  bodies."  (Appian.  JfAllridLe.  S3.) 
This  dreadful  massacre  happened  in  n.c.  88;  and 
Sulla,  after  defeating  Mithridates,  repaid  the  Caunii 
by  putting  them  again  nnder  their  old  maatera  the 
Kholians.  Strabo  (p.  fifj^)  s.ivs  that  the  Csiur.ii 
once  revolted  from  the  Rhodians,  and  tlie  case  being 
heard  by  the  Romans,  they  were  brought  hade  nnder 
the  Rhodi.in8;  and  there  is  an  ext.ant  ciration  of  Mob 
against  the  Rhodians.  ApoOoiuas  Molo  was  in  Rome^ 
a.o.  31,  at  an  ambassador  firom  the  Hhsdiana,  and 
this  seems  to  ho  the  occasion  to  which  Sfeiabo  refers 
(Cic.  JJruL  90),  and  which  is  by  soma  critics  re- 
ferred to  the  wrong  time.  Cioero  (ad  Q.  Fr.  L  1. 
§11)  s|K\aks  of  tlic  Caunii  as  being  still  snhj>^ct  to 
the  liii(x]iaus  in  n,  c.  59;  but  they  had  lately  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  to  bevrieased  from  the  Rhodiaa 
dominion,  and  requested  that  they  niiirht  ]x\y  thdr 
taxes  to  the  Romans  rather  than  to  the  Kli<«iiaus. 
Their  prayer  had  not  been  listened  to,  as  it  seems, 
for  th»y  were  still  under  the  Rhodi-ias.  Tli  niirh 
Cicero  says  Lately  (nnpr)  he  nmy  be  spaicmg  uf 
the  same  event  thht  Strabo  mentions.  Wheu  PUnj 
wrote,  they  had  been  ndeased  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  i.»lar.ders,  fur  he  calls  Caunus  a  free  town. 

Caunus  was  the  burthpbica  of  one  great  man,  Pr»- 
togenea  the  painter,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Apelles,  and  therefore  of  the  period  of  Alexander  the 
Gn-at;  but  he  lived  chietiy  at  Rhodes.  Pliny  (xxxv. 
10)  speaks  of  his  birthplace  as  a  city  subject  to  tlie 
Rhodians ;  and  though  we  cannot  use  this  as  historical 
evidence,  Caunus  may  have  been  subject  to  the  Rhft* 
dians  at  that  time.  Caunus  was  a  pUoe  of  con* 
riderable  trade,  and  noted  for  its  dried  figs  (Pltn. 
XV.  19),  a  fruit  tliat  would  not  contribute  to  the 
unhealtliinoss  of  the  place,  even  if  the  ftwgie  eat 
them  freely.  They  seem  to  haia  been  earned  even 
to  itaU ,  as  wo  nu^  info  fmu  a  aUny  in  Cicero  {de 
Divin.  iL  40).  [G.  L.J 

CAUSRNNTS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Stfa 
Itineniry,  tlic  difficulties  of  which  are  noticed  under 
CoLOMiA  and  DuitoBKtvis.  Beins  the  tintt  statiou 
south  of  Lindnm,  from  wliich  it  is  distsnt  IS  miles, 
and  Lindimi  (I.incoln)  being  one  of  the  most  certain 
identilicatioas  wo  have,  it  is  safe  to  prefer  .^n-caster 
to  Boston,  Notthigham,  and  other  loeslities  as  its 
pn^'^cnt  eijuivalcnt.  The  termination  -vnsUr,  the 
present  exi:>teuco  uf  Itoraan  remains,  and  even  the 
syllable  Am  (^cauB-^aaae  cnsfrv)  all  support  this 
view.  T5i  Md'"s  whit  h  it  ftaods  tlpon  the  Cliff  ftivu], 
which  is  a  lioman  one.  fR.  U.  L.'] 

CAVARES,  or  CAVABI  (Kaa<^  Ka4o|MM),a 
pe-tplo  of  C:iIIia  N'arbniicnvis.  Strsbo  (p.  186)  saya 
that  the  Volcau  on  the  west  bank  of  thefihioe  have  tha 
Salyes  and  Cavari  opposite  to  them  cn  the  east  Ala; 
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and  tTwt  ih«  mm  of  Csnuri  wm  f^[vm  indeed  to  all  I 

tlif  I  :irV>  in  in  lln-^e  iiarts,!!!^!^}!  thov  wott-  in  fart  no 
lunger  barbtiri,  but  mo&t  of  them  had  adopted  the 
Bomaa  knipiage  and  of  Kvinff,  and  some  bad  ob- 
teinod  the  Roinrm  ritizris'^hip.  IIo  say?;  (p.  1 85).  tlint 
■8  m  man  goes  from  MasuIu  {^MartciUe),  into  the 
Interior,  lie  eomet  to  die  eoimby  of  tlie  Safyes,  wUeh 
extcmls  to  the  Dnicntia  (7)ttrawf);  and  tlion  hav- 
ing rro85«l  the  ri%er  at  the  ferry  of  CaU-Uio  (Ca- 
Vttiilon),  he  enters  the  coantrj  of  the  Carari,  which 
extciidH  alon;;  tho  river  to  thf  jnnrtion  of  tin-  Klione 
and  the  Isara  {Jtart),  a  distance  of  700  stadia.  But 
the  extent  which  Stiabo  gives  to  the  Cavari  can  only 
bo  pon-idered  corrert  by  undpr>fniHlin'::  liini  to  com- 
prehend other  peoples  under  this  name.  The  town 
of  Valeiitia  (  VaUtice),  which  is  south  of  the  hire, 
is  plawl  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  in  the  country  of  the 
S';:.ilauni,  the  Segovcllauni  of  Pliny  (iii.  4).  Be- 
twvi  u  the  Si-j;alaani  and  theCavari  most  geographers 
jilace  the  Tricastini ;  and  thus  tlie  territory  of  the 
Cavari  is  limited  to  the  parts  about  CavaiUon, 
Avenio  (Avigitm%  and  Annno  (^Orange);  and 
perhaps  we  maj  add  Carpentonicte  {Carpeniras), 
though  this  town  is  placed  in  the  territory  of  the 
Meniini  [CAKTESTonACTE].  But  Ptolemy,  who 
places  the  Cavari  next  to  the  S\ir!iUtuu,  assigDs  to 
them  ''Aciunoiram  Colonia,"  a  place  otherwise  un- 
known. Walckcn.itT  {Hfog.  <fr.  vf>l.  ii.  p.  209)  en- 
deavoon  to  show,  and  with  mow  goijd  reason  fat  his 
o|)inion,  that  the  Aeorionun  Ooloraa  is  Mmt^mari 
on  tlif  ejut  bank  of  the  Rhone,  about  half  way  bc- 
twera  Valence  and  Orait^,and  that  it  is  not  another 
fmn  or  a  corruption  of  Anurain,  as  lyAnvjUe  snp- 
pose^.  AcconliiiL'ly,  the  Cavari  would  extend  from  the 
iMirance  to  MoiUHlmart  at  least.  If  this  is  right, 
the  Tricastini  am  wrongly  placed  by  IVAnTOle  along 
tlie  Rhone  betaroen  the  Segalauni  and  the  Cavare.s ; 
fur  thej  are  east  of  the  Segahiuni  FTiucastlm]. 
Piinjr  (iii.  4),  however,  plaoes  Valenui  tn  the  terri- 
ton-  of  the  Cavare.s,  thoUL'h  it  has  Wen  propossed  to 
make  him  say  something  else  by  a  diHi-rent  pointing 
of  fais  text,  the  resolt  which  is  that  Valentia  is 
not  j>1ace<l  anywhero,  or.  if  it  i>,  it  is  placed  in  the 
territory  of  lljc  Ailobroges,  which  Ls  false.  [G.,L.] 

CA'Vn,  a  in  Greek  Ulyria,  between  the 
rirers  Pany.isns  ami  Ccnnsns,    (IJv.  xliv.  30.) 

CAY.si  KR,  CAYSTKl  S  {KavoTpos.  and  Katiff- 
rpun,  Hem.  //.  iL  461  ;  Knra-Su  and  KuUchuk 
Meindtr,  or  Little  Maeander),  a  river  of  Lydia,  which 
lies  bctw«ii«n  the  ba'^in  of  the  Hcrmus  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  the  Mai'ander  on  the  south.  The  basin 
of  the  Cayster  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  either  of 
these  rivers,  for  the  Cogamns,  a  southern  branch  of 
the  Hcrmus,  approaches  very  near  the  Macander, 
and  thus  these  two  rivers  and  the  high  lands  to  tlie 
west  of  the  Cogamns  completely  svmond  tihe  hasin 
of  the  Cayster.  The  direct  distance  from  the  .source 
of  the  Cayster  to  its  mouth  is  not  more  than  seventy 
mike,  bat  tiie  windings  of  the  river  make  the  whole 
|en;rth  of  course  considerably  more. 

The  southern  boandaiy  cf  the  basin  of  the  Cays- 
ter Is  the  Messogis  or  JTeslaiMDo^A.  Theroadwhich 
If  d  frnni  riivsciis  in  Carb  [Caria]  to  the  Mawiiider, 
was  continued  from  the  Maeandcr  to  Tralles;  from 
Tralles  down  the  vall^  of  the  Uaeander  to  Mag- 
nesia;  and  from  Ma;.'nosia  over  the  hills  to  Ephesus 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cayster.  From  Magnesia  to 
Epbesos  the  distsaee  was  ISO  stadia  (Stiab.  p. 
f>r)3).  The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  tlie 
Cujrster  is  the  magniticcnt  range  of  Tmolns  or  A'»- 
tSja  Mma  Tvf^  over  the  matem  or  lomr  part  of 
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I  whfch  runs  the  road  (880  stadia)  from  Ephesos  to 

Sni\rna.  StialmV  notice  of  tlie  CnVbter  i>  wxy  im- 
perfect. According  to  Pliny  the  high  lands  in  which 
it  rises  are  the  "  Cilbiana  jn^  "  (v.  29).  which  mnst 
W  Iwtwf'cn  the  sonrres  of  the  Cay.stcr  and  tin-  valley 
of  the  Cogaraus.  The  Cayster  receives  a  large  body 
of  water  fton  die  CSlbian  hills,  and  the  slopes  of 
IVfes-so^^S  and  Tmolus.  Pliny  scenis  to  mean  to 
that  it  receives  many  streams,  but  they  must  have  a 
short  oomw,  and  can  oolj  bo  the  diannels  by  whirb 
the  waters  descend  fmrn  the  motmtain  ?lofn's  that 
shut  in  this  contracted  river  baKin.  I'liny  names 
one  stream,  Phyrites  (in  Harduin's  text),  a  small 
river  that  is  crosMil  on  the  road  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna,  and  joins  the  Cayster  on  the  right  bank  ten 
or  twelve  miles  above  AJasalnck,  near  the  site  of 
Ep!;esus.  Pliny  mentions  a  "  sf.Kmum  Pejrnseum, 
which  stiid.s  forth  the  Phyrites."ttnd  this  marsh  seems 
to  be  the  montss  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus, 
into  which  the  Phyrife«  flows,  and  out  of  which  it 
comes  a  con&idenibic  stream.  The  ujijier  valley  of  the 
Cayster  contained  the  Cilbiani  Superiores  and  Infe* 
riores :  the  lower  or  wider  part  was  the  C.iystrian 
plain.  It  appears  that  these  natural  divi.>ions  de- 
termined in  some  mea.sure  the  political  divi.Kitin.s  of 
the  valley,  and  the  Caystriani,  and  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Cilbiani,  had  each  their  several  minta. 
(Leake.  Asia  Minor,  &c.  p.  2.57.)  The  lower  valley 
of  the  Cayster  is  a  wide  flat,  and  the  alluvial  soil,  in- 
stead of  being  skirted  bv  a  nu^  of  Tower  hills,  as  it 
is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ilemms  aiul  tli  '  Macander, 
"  abuts  at  once  on  the  steep  limestone  mountains  by 
which  it  is  boonded."  (Hamilton,  Atut  Mmor^  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  541.)  After  heavy  rains  the  Cayctar  rises 
suddenly,  and  floods  the  lower  phiius.  The  immcnso 
quantity  of  earth  brooght  down  bj  it  was  a  pheno< 
menon  that  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  observed  that  the  earth  which  waa 
brought  down  raised  the  plaht  of  the  Cayster,  and 
in  fiiict  had  m.ide  it.  (Strab.  p.  f.Ol.)  The  allu- 
vium of  the  river  damaged  the  liarbour  of  I:lphi%us, 
which  was  at  the  mouth  ef  the  river.  [EniBSt'B.} 
The  flat  swampy  level  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster 
app«'ar.s  to  be  the  Asian  plain  ("Atrwi  Xtifiwy)  of 
Homer  (77.  ii.  461 ),  a  resort  df  wild  fowl.  (Compi. 
Virp.  (Vfon/.  i.  383,  yle»».  vli.  699.)  Except  Ephe- 
8U.S,  the  valley  of  the  Cayster  contained  no  };reat 
towTi.  Struljo  (p.  627)  mentions  Hypaepa  on  the 
slope  of  Tmtilus,  on  the  descent  to  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster.  It  was  of  course  north  of  the  river.  The 
ruins  at  Tljrria  or  Tjfr^  near  the  river,  and  abont  the 
middle  of  its  conrse,  mnst  represent  some  ancient 
city.  Metropolis  seems  to  lie  near  the  rvad  from 
Ej  hesu.s  to  Smyrna,  and  in  the  plain  of  the  Phy- 
rites;  and  the  modem  name  of  Tourbali  h  supposed 
to  be  a  eomtptioa  of  MetrofMlis.  (Hamilton.)  [G.L.] 
CAYSTRI  CAiMPUS  (rb  Katkrrfyov  inbioy)  i» 
Strnlxi's  name  for  the  plain  of  the  Cayster.  Stepha* 
nus  (s.  V.  KoDirr^er  wcMor) assigns  it  to  the  Epbo> 
fia  or  territory  of  Kphe.sus,  with  the  absurd  remark 
tliat  the  Cayster,  from  wliich  it  takes  its  name,  waa 
so  called  mm  Its  prozimity  to  the  Catacecaumene 
or  Burnt  Re;:ion.  Stejjhanus  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
}^iaMaTpiav6s  \  but  this  belongs  pmperly  to  the  people 
of  some  place,  as  then  are  medals  with  tiie  legend 
Kavfrrpiaauiv. 

.Xenoplion,  in  his  march  of  Cyrus  from  Sardis 
{Anab.  i.  2.  §  11),  speaks  of  a  Katfarpov  wMcm. 
Before  comini:  here,  Cyrus  p.\'->ed  tliron^di  Celaen.ae, 
Poltae,  and  Ccramon  Agora.  The  march  from  Ce- 
howe  to  Fettae  is  10  parMR^gsj  from  Pdtae  to 
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CeramOQ  Acora,  12  parasAn;^;  and  from  Ceramnn  | 
Agora  to  the  plain  of  Caynter,  which  Xeoopbon  calls 
an  inhabited  city,  was  30  panusaD^ii.  From  the 
plain  of  Caystcr,  Cyrus  marched  10  para&angs  to 
Tbymbrinm,  then  10  to  Tyracum,  and  then  20  to 
Iconium,  the  lant  city  of  Phrygia  in  til*  KCitiMi  of 
his  march ;  for  after  leaving  Iconiaui,  he  enteral 
Capiadoda.  Icooitun  ia  Komi/eh,  a  position  well 
kfiown.  Celaoiae  b  also  trdl  knofwn,  Mnf?  at  Dee- 
natr,  <in  flic  Marainlor.  Now  ihc  n.iircli  of  Cynis 
from  Cekeoae  to  Icooitun  was  92  panutaags,  or  2760 
itadia,  aooordlni^  to  Greek  oompotation,  if  the  nom- 
bors  are  n'jrlit  in  the  Greek  text,  rvnis.tlit'rpfure,  did 
Dot  mardi  direct  from  Celaeuae  to  Icuuiam.  lie  made 
«  gnat  bend  to  the  noith,  fir  the  Cewnon  Aforn 
was  the  nearest  t"-.vn  in  Plin  -^'in  tn  MvsiA.  The 
direct  distance  from  Celaenae  to  Iconium  is  about 
1S5  Bngibb  miles.  The  distance  by  the  raote  of 
Cyrus  wa.s  27 fi  miles,  if  the  Greek  value  of  the 
para-^anfi  if  true,  as  given  by  Xenophon  and  Hero- 
dotuK;  bat  it  may  be  less. 

The  siij.jiositinn  that  the  plain  of  Cnyster  is  the 
plain  through  which  tlie  Cayster  flows  cannot  be 
admitted ;  and  as  Cyms  seems  for  some  reason  to 
have  tiii-ected  his  innreh  northwards  frf>m  Celaenae 
till  he  came  near  the  bonierfi  of  Mvsia,  his  route  to 
lainium  would  be  greatly  lengthened.  Two  recent 
attempts  hare  been  made  to  fix  the  places  between 
Celaenae  and  Iconium,  one  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (/2e- 
tearchet,  &c.,  Tol.  ii.  p.  198,  Sec  ),  and  another  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth  (^Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
tand,  p.  24,  &r.).  The  examination  of  these 
two  explanatintui  cannot  be  made  here  for  want  of 
apace.  Bat  it  is  impoasible  to  identify  with  certjunty 
positions  fin  a  line  or  road  wlraie  distanees  only  are 
given,  and  we  find  no  corn^sjxindinc  names  to  iruiiie 
us.  Mr.  UamiJlon  supposes  that  the  Cajstri  Cam- 
pus may  he  near  the  TiUa^e  of  Choi  Kieui,  "  and 
near  the  banks  of  the£6er  Gh'uul  in  the  f'xten>ive 
^aio  between  that  village  and  Pulybotum."  Choi 
Kiem  is  m  abont  88<>  40*  K.  bt  Mr.  Ahitworth 
places  the  Cay>tri  Campus  further  we,st  at  a  ytl.u  c 
called  Surmenth^  "  a  high  and  arid  upUnd,  as  its  an- 
cient name  desiputtee"  which  is  tnvemd  bf  an  in- 
(iiiriiifirfiiit  tr-K  itary  to  tlic  "  F.btr  Gol,"  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's A'^r  (JhkuL  The  neighbooriiood  of  StmneneA 
abounds  in  ancient  lenuuna  \  but  Choi  Kimd  is  an 
insignificant  place,  witlio-it  niins.  Both  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  however,  agree  in  fixing  the 
Carstri  Campus  in  the  basin  of  thijt  river,  the  £ber 
Ghieul.  and  so  far  the  conclusion  iTi.-iy  he  nrcepfed  as 
probable.  But  the  exact  site  of  tiie  {.lare  ( aiaiut  Le 
determined  without  further  evidence.  Cyrus  stayed 
Bt  Cay>tri  Campus  five  days,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  stay  with  iiLs  troops  five  days  in  a  high  and  arid 
npland>  As  the  plain  was  called  the  Plain  of  Caystor, 
We  may  a-ssumc  that  there  was  a  river  Caystcr  where 
Cyrus  halttnl.  One  of  Mr.  Ain-sworth's  objections 
to  Mr.  Hamilton's  conclusion  isaltofjether  unfotmded. 
He  says  tliat  the  plain  which  l\r.  Hamilton  chooses 
as  the  site  of  the  Caystri  Campus  is  "an  extensive 
plain,  but  very  marshy,  being  in  one  part  occupied 
by  a  perpetual  and  largo  lake,  called  £berGdl,  and 
mobt  tnlikely  at  any  season  of  the  year  to  pre- 
HMit  tlie  arid  and  burnt  apjx'arnnce  whicli  could  have 
led  the  Greeks  to  call  it  Coustron  or  Caystrus,  the 
burnt  or  barren  plah.'*  But  the  wai4  Oayirizoa  eonid 
not  niean  burnt,  and  Sto].'lianu,s  is  gidltj  of  origin- 
ating tliis  mistake.  It  means  no  more  n  bttrnt  plain 
here  than  it  doea  when  appUed  to  the  plain  abgve 
Ephemsi  Beth  wen  watery  places ;  one  we  know 
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to  be  80;  and  the  other  we  may  with  great  proba- 
bility conclude  to  be.  The  medals  with  the  epi- 
grnph  Ketvarptaimp  may  belong  to  this  pbtce,  aind 
not  to  a  city  in  the  valky  ef  the  Lydian  Cajster. 
[Caystkr.]  [G.  I^] 

CA'ZECA  (Ka{Vwa,  AniuLPtripl.  p.  20;  Anott. 
Perifd.  p.  .*)),  a  town  of  the  Cimmerian  Ili»porus» 
280  stadia  from  Theodoeia,  which  has  been  identified 
with Tam^Katiddk.  ( Koler,  Mem. ieVAcad.de St^ 
Petersh.  vol.  ix.  p.  670;  Marigny,  T-aitbont  I'ortulan, 
de  la  Mer  A'otre,  p.  7 1 ;  Fallas,  Jieise  in  d.  SiuiL 
SkOtkaU  Jimattamde,  vel.  ii.  p.  841 .)    [K.  B.  .1  ] 

CKB.\,  a  town  of  I.iiriiria.  niiiitioncd  by  Phny 
(xi.  42.  8.  97)  ait  celebrated  I'ur  its  chee^iea,  is  evi- 
dently the  modem  Cevo,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tanaro,  on  the  X.  slojio  of  the  Apennines,  rear  tlicir 
junction  with  Uie  Maritime  Alps.       [E.  H.  B  l 

CRBENNA  MONS,  or  CEVENNA,  aa  it  ia  g». 
nerally  written  in  the  editions  of  C.nesar  (/?.  C  vii.  8 : 
also  called  Gehenna,  Plin.  iii.  4 ;  Celientiici  Monies, 
Mela,ii.  5;  rh  Kififurow  Spot,  Strab.  p.  177;  t<^ 
K*fipitra  5pTj.  Ptol.  ii.  8;  and  K(uutyy),  Strab.  p. 
177  :  CtrennAt'),  a  range  of  mountains  in  Southern 
Gallia  which  bounds  the  lower  viUley  of  the  Rhone  on 
the  wt^^t.  a!id  separated  Ciallin  Narl>i>nen8is  from  the 
part  of  Cr;iliia,  whidi  is  to  the  west  and  north-west, 
Strabo  describes  theCebenna  as  running  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  Pyn-nee^,  through  the  plain 
country  of  Gallia,  and  tenninating  abont  the  middle 
of  the  plain  country  near  I.ugdunnm  (Z^pon).  He 
mak(»  Uie  length  2000  stadia,  or  250  Roman  miles. 
He  dues  not  say  that  it  is  cminected  with  the  Py- 
renees, as  some  modem  writers  misunderstand  him ; 
for  he  knew  that  there  was  an  ea.sy  n<ad  from  Nar- 
bimne  by  the  valley  of  the  Atax  (Au<Je  )tn  TotUtmee^ 
in  tlie  valley  of  the  O'nronne,  and  to  tlie  westtm 
ocean.  This  road  is  in  the  depression  in  which  the 
eanal  of  Lemgmedoe is  made.  He  says  Iht  theCe- 
boiina  appruailies  nrarot  to  the  Klione  at  the  jurt 
which  is  oppobite  to  the  itiiH  tion  of  the  Bhooe  ami 
the  Isara  {Itire).  Perh  i] '  ,  however,  he  included 
tlic  high  lands  ^outh  (jj  the  vallt-y  \A  i\>-  A  u<h  .  ^^hirh 
belong  to  the  I'yrenees,  in  the  name  Cebeona,  for 
he  mentione  hi  order  from  8.  to  N.  the  riven  Atax, 
Olnfs  or  Orliis  (Orh),  at:d  Aninni,  the  Aranrls  <«■ 
Amris  (JJerauU),  as  flowing  from  the  Cebenna  into 
Gallia  Narbonenaia.  Hecom«tIy  deeeribea  the  lOi- 
berris  {Tech)  and  Rnscino (7"^^),  which  are  vmth  of 
the  valley  of  the  Aude  as  flowing  from  the  i'yrenees; 
but  the  Aude  also  has  ita  sonroes  in  the  Pyreoeea. 
H<'  had  not,  however,  a  ver}  exact  notion  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cebeiuia. 
He  correctly  describes  the  effints  er  lower  parte 
(uwtiptiai)  of  the  Cihcnna  as  extending  ea>twani 
towanls  the  Itliune.  llie  high  mountain  l.*-sura 
(Za  Lozere.  in  the  department  of  I^ozirre)  is  men- 
tioiied  by  Plinji  as  a  district  fiuned  fix  ita  cfaeeea 
(xi.  42). 

When  Caeaar  OOUmenoed  his  winter  cnmpiaign  of 
B.C.  52,  he  crossed  the  Ceb(>nna  from  Gallia  Kar- 
bonen»«is,  then  called  the  Provincia.  He  deeeribea 
the  Ceheniui  as  N'l-iiraiiiii^  the  Helvii,  who  were  IB 
the  Provinda,  from  the  Arvemi,  who  were  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountains.  He  cnt  hia  way  dneoph 
snow  six  feet  deep  and  surprised  the  Arvemi,  who 
thought  that  the  Cebenna  protected  them  like  a  wall 
(B.  G.  Tfi.  8.)  The  steep  side  of  this  ragged  ranee 
is  turned  towards  the  v;illcy  of  the  Rhone.  Tlie 
Gallic  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ceberma  in  the 
Roman  Provtnda  were  the  Hdvii  and  the  Volcae 
Tectaesgee.  On  the  west  side  were  the  VeUavi  and 
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fia^wlJ,  th*  chief  part  of  whoso  forritory  w.r<:  in  thp 
roounuio  ngkm  of  the  Cebenna ;  fur  the  Gabali 
whoa  CaaMT  does  not  nwudan  (A  O.  m  8)  were 
batmen  the  Hclvli  .'nul  llic  Arvcrni.  South  of  tlic 
Arrani,  nn  the  west  side  eC  the  Cebenna  and  in  tiie 
basin  of  the  Oatoime,  were  tha  Rntani,  tba  aoatbern 
part  af  whose  territory,  even  in  Ciw^r's  time,  was 
witfain  the  limits  of  tfaie  Rooiao  Proviiicia. 

The  extent  of  tiia  manntabMmB  ooaatrr  compre- 
heiifh-il  muh'T  the  name  Cirmnes  is  tniirh  le.s8  than 
the  Cvbcnnu  of  Strabo.  'I'hc  direct  distance  fi-om 
tha  most  snathem  source  of  the  Orb  to  La  Lotirt 
(4f«90t^.  hich).  is  nbir.it  80  miW.    Tli.-  snnrn-s  of 


the  AUif 
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n«iKli  of  the  l.tnrty  and  of  tlic  /»( 


and  th«*  7'(/r;t.  branches  of  the  Uavnrme,  are  in  the 
mount;iin  n'u'ioas  of  the  Ixaert,  The  direct  distance 
from  La  Loztre  to  Mont  Mfzene,  whi<'h  is  a-s  far 
north  perhnpe  as  we  can  extend  the  name  of  (  \  vettnej>, 
is  abont  45  mWt^.  A/ont  Mezene  (5820  feet  high), 
near  which  are  tlic  sources  of  the  Loirt,  is  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  the  junction  «>f  the  Rhone  and  the 
Itere,  where  Strabo  statea  tfaat  tba  Cebeaoa  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Rhone.  It  is  tnw  tiiat  this 
part  of  the  Cevfmws  ia  nearer  to  the  Itfume  than  any 
part  of  tbe  range  to  the  south  of  it,  for  the  direction 
of  the  nmfte  ia  from  SW.  to  MB.;  bat  Strabo,  a^i 
^raady  obserrod,  makes  tba  CabaOM  asteud  further 
notth  to  the  latitude  of  I^fom.  [G.  L.] 

CEBRElfE  {Kt«fyf)ni)  or  GEBREN,  a  town  of 
M_v>ia,  in  a  di'^trirt  C'l-hn-oia  (Kt?/>Tji'(a)  There 
was  a  river  Cebren  {KtSpny).  The  Lthuic  nnmes 
are  Kttpni'^t,  Kff€|pifi>«vf,  ana  Kf€jp4iwt  (Stepli.  $.  v. 
K*§i'T]:',a)  ;  l  uf  tlie  Kthiiic  name  is  iirnj^Tly  K»- 
€pnyi*vs,  as  !Stnbo  has  it.  Cebrcnia  was  below 
Daidada,  nod  a  plain  ooontiy  for  tha  moat  part. 
It  was  sepiirated  from  tlie  Sep^ia  or  territory  of 
Scepsis  by  the  river  ix-anmnder.  The  people  of 
fioepna  and  tha  Cebmii  were  always  qoarrellini;, 
till  Anticonus  remove*!  both  ot  thi  iti  to  his  new  town 
of  AntigcNiia^  aftcrwanl!)  culUd  Alt-xaodria  TrLOA. 
Tba  Cibnnil  remuned  ttiere;  but  the  Soapeii  ob- 
tained permi'ision  fmm  Lysima(hus  to  po  homo 
afCain.  btrabo  bpeuks  of  a  tril>e  in  Thrace  called 
Cebranfi  (p.  590),  near  a  river  Arisbns ;  but  we 
rriiiiiot  f  O)t(  liiiie  any  thinp  from  this  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  (  eiin  nii.  Kpliorus,  in  tlie  fir^t  ht»>k  of  his 
history  (ijuole<l  by  HarpociBt.  #.  «'.  Kf'Spijva),  says 
that  the  Aeolians  of  Cumae  sent  a  colony  to  Ce- 
bren. The  city  Cebren  surrendered  to  Dercyllidas 
the  I^  edaemonian  (Xm,  HelL  iiL  1.  §  17),  who 
marched  from  thence  a^^ainst  Scepsis  and  Gergitlia. 
Geo^phem  have  difiTered  as  to  tlie  position  of  Ce- 
bren ia.  Palacscepsis  was  near  the  banks  of  the 
Aaaepoa,  and  tbe  Scepna  of  Strabo'a  time  was  40 
stadia  lower  down  than  Old  Scepsia.  Now,  Old 
S  .  j.-i  ,  Iii-her  up  than  Cr'.rriii  i,  near  the  hi^rh- 
cst  part  ot  Ida,  and  its  terrilory  extended  to  the 
Seamander,  where  Cebrmia  befi>an.  A^in,  tbe  teni' 
tor)-  I'f  the  Assii  and  tlie  Garitan  is  wa-.  f  -Kiinled  by 
Antandria  (on  the  east),  and  the  territory  of  the 
Cebrenii,tbeKeandrieis,andthefiBmaxitaa.  Thna 
Cehrenia  is  broutrht  within  U)li  nibly  definite  limits. 
Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  274^  supposes  Ccbrenia  to 
have  eoenpied  the  bij^her  rBgioo  of  Ida  on  the  west, 
and  its  plain  to  t>c  the  line  valley  ofthe  Mankre  as 
tux  down  as  £ae,  probably  Neaudria.  This  wienia 
to  •five  with  fitrabo's  descriptian.  Leake  ako  sup- 
fliat  tlie  \i}vm  Cebren  may  be  a  plaee  callnl 
Ktukuniu  Ttpe,  not  far  from  Uuramitsh.  Dr.  h.  1). 
Chvka  found  oooaaderable  remains  at  K'uhunin  Ttj>f ; 

I  do  not  identify  »  nta.     [0.  L.  J 
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CFRnrS.    [TiAnui-s  and  Cidki  s.] 

Ci^CJLlONi'CUM  iUm.  AhL  p.  434  ;  172.  Cae- 
dHo  Vioo:  Bamot\  a  toim  of  Lnidtania,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Itincnirv,  as  on  the  preat  rrwfl  from 
KineriU  to  Caesaraugusta,  132  M.  P.  from  tba 
fcrmer ;  bat  remarhable  alao  on  aeeonnt  cf  tius  pf^ 
servatinn  in  its  i)(ML,'!i!Hiur!i  "id  of  portions  of  the 
Hoi  nan  road,  with  sonic  eif  the  milestones,  on  one  of 
which  the  number  cxxxk.  \»  legible.  (Laborde,  vol. 
ii.  p.  251 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  430.)  [P.Sb] 

CKCHO'l'IA.    [ATHt;.HAE,  p.  257,  a.] 

CKCKVl'HALEIA  (K««pv^«Ni;  Ceeryphalms 
Plin.:  Kt/ra),  a  small  island  in  the  Simiiic  cvM\ 
hetwwn  Aegiiia  and  the  coa>t  of  Kjailam  u-s,  near 
which  tbe  Aepinetans  were  defeated  br  the  Corin- 
thi.ms,  a!-.nt  n.  c.  4.'')8.  (Thuc.  i.  1(15;  Diod,  xi. 
78;  I'iiii.  iv.  12.  .s.  la;  Stej.h.  15.  g.  v.;  Uoblaye, 
Rfchtvchrf,  SiC.  p.  63.) 

CKT>I{EAE(Kf8^*a;,  Ktipual:  F.th.Ktip*iri)t. 
Ktiptuoi),  a  city  of  Caria,  meiitiuned  by  IIe<-ataeus. 
(Steph.  B.  V.  K(Sp«ai.)  Lysander  totJc  the  place,  it 
being  in  alliance  with  tlie  Athenians.  1'he  inhabit- 
ants were  ^{ofdpfa^i,  a  mixture  of  Greeks  and 
borbariana,  as  we  may  supprise.  It  was  on  tfan 
Ceramicos  gulf  in  Caria;  but  Uie  aite  b  unknown. 
(.\en.  He/t  ii.  1.  §  15.)  [O.  L.] 

CKDHKI,  an  Arab  tribe.  m«tioMd  by  Pliny  (v. 
1 1),  who  pUces  tbem  on  tbe  oonSnw  of  Arabia  Pe- 
tmea,  to  the  aontb,  whidi  weald  oerrespond  with  tbe 
noi-thi-ni  part  of  the  modem  district  of  the  Ifettjaz. 
Mr.  Forster  identities  tliem  with  tba  Cannutae  or 
Cadraitae  of  Arrian,  the  Ceid  .nitae  or  Cedranitae  o 
Ste[h.inu.s.  and  tlif  I)arrae  of  Ptoli-my,  and  traces 
their  origin  to  Cedar,  the  l&huiaeUle  I'atriarch 
nr.  13),  represented  by  the  modem  Haib  natien, 
and  the  modem  town  of  Kfihijre.  (Forster,  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  75,  234,  ae<j..  23«,  «e4.)        fG.  W,] 

CEDRISUS  (K«B^«^,  Dieaeareh.  198;  K^t, 
Thwphrast.  llisL  Plant,  iii.  8.  §  5  :  Kentrot),  a 
monntuin  of  Crete,  which  forms  the  SW.  spur  of 
Mt.  Ida.  (Sieber,  Jtrisa,  vol  n.  p^  14;  HoerJc,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  h.)  [E.  p,  J  ] 

CELADUSSAK,  a  pn>up  of  i.4!ands  otl  the  cmist 
of  Libninin  in  Illyriium  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30),  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  Dvheelados  of  Jlela  (ii.  7). 
Some  writers,  however,  suppoee  that  there  were  no 
islands  or  i.sland  of  tbia  name-  that  the  name  Cela« 
dnssae  in  Pliny  is  a  corruption  of  Dy.-M-elados  in 
MeU;  and  that  the  latter  is  invented  from  uii  epithet 
of  Ism  in  a  line  of  Apollonius  Claai  rt  SvcKtAaMt 
rt  iral  Ifuprii  Ilirveia,  ApolL  Rilod.  iv.  565). 

CELAENAE  (KeAwMU:  TllL  KeAoirciSt).  a  city 
of  Phrygia.  Strabo  (p.  577)  says  that  tbe  Maeanda- 
rises  in  a  lull  Celaenaa.  on  which  there  waa  a  titf  ti 
ffae  same  name  as  tbe  bill,  tha  inbaUtanta  of  which 
were  n^iiioved  to  Afjameia.  [Ai'AMKiA,  No.  5.] 
HamiltOQ,  who  vi.sited  the  aoorce  (iiaseareAei^  &c. 
▼oL  L  499),  Niys  that "  at  tbe  base  of  a  rackj  cliff 
a  conaiderBble  stream  of  water  }:ushes  out  with  ^reat 
rapidi^.'*  This  aoaroe  of  the  Marsyas,  and  the  ciiff 
above  it,  may  have  beea  within  tbe  city  efCebwoae; 
but  it  did  n'lt  apf>ear  tn  HuTiilton  that  this  c-lifT 
could  be  the  acropolis  of  Celaeiioe  which  Alexander 
considered  t»  be  impr^able  (Arrian,  ilnali.  i.  t9; 
Curt.  iii.  1 ).  and  came  to  terms  with  the  inhahitanLs. 
He  Hup}in(M>s  that  the  acropolis  may  have  been  further 
to  the  NE.,  a  lof^y  hill  abont  a  mile  from  thararbM 
of  tile  Marsyas  (vol.  ii.  p.  366). 

Henniotus  spejiks  of  Cebcnae  in  describing  the 
marrh  of  Xer.xea  tO  Sardis  (b.  c.  481).  He  sayn 
(Tii.  26)  that  tb«  aooTCM  of  tba  Maeender  are  bera^ 
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and  those  of  a  stiram  not  1cm  than  the  Maeander: 
it  is  named  Catarrliactra,  and,  rising  in  the  Aeon  uf 
Celaenae,  flows  into  tlie  Momndor.  Xenophon,  in 
de.-cril)in^  the  march  of  Cjrus  (Anab.  i.  8.  §  7),  Bays 
that  Cttiu  had  a  palace  at  Celaenae,  and  «  htga 
park,  full  of  wild  animals;  the  Macander  fldwred 
through  the  park,  and  alho  throu^'h  the  city,  ita 
MMToe  beiitg  in  tiie  pdace.  Than  was  alao  a  palace 
of  the  Ptoviu  Idn^  alGdMDM,  a  strong  place,  at 
the  Murcc  of  the  ManjM^  mdwthe  ai  n  jxjIi.H ;  and 
tJie  Matijaa  also  flows  throng  the  city,  and  joios 
theMasMidflr.  The  sooresa  «  tfw  Manyas  wei«  In 
a  cavi>,  and  tlio  width  of  the  river  «.ls  2r)  ft-ot; 
within  CeUenae  perhaps  be  means.  The  Catarrhac- 
tes  of  %rodotai  is  dearly  the  Marsyas  of  Xenophon, 
and  the  stream  whif  h  Hamilton  (i>  M  rilves,  who  adds, 
it  appeared  as  if  it  bad  formerly  risen  in  the  centre 
of  a  gieat  cavwn,  and  that  the  snrnraiidhig  roeks 
had  fallen  in  fmiii  tho  <  liffs  above."  The  descrip- 
tions (tf  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  though  not  the 
Mune,  am  periMpa  not  hiconsistent.  The  tesrB,  pa- 
l.ires,  acrf)iKili.s,  and  pfirks  of  CeLnenae  must  have 
occupied  a  large  surface.  In  Li^7'8  description 
(szxviiL  13),  the  Maeander  rises  in  the  acropolis  of 
Ol.ienae.  and  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  rity ; 
and  the  iMorsyas,  which  rises  not  far  fn  in  the  sourcai 
of  the  Maeander,  Jdna  the  Maeau  li  r.  When  the 
people  of  Celaenae  were  removed  to  the  neijrlibounng 
site  of  Apameia  l'il>c)tiis,  they  probably  toi»k  the  ma- 
terials of  the  old  town  with  them.  Strabo's  descrip- 
tion of  the  pnoition  of  Apamda  is  not  free  from 
difficulty.  Lcoke  tliinkstltat  it  rlearly  appears  from 
Strabo  that  both  the  limn  (Marsyas  and  Maeander) 
ran  through  Celaenae,  and  tliat  they  united  in  the 
euboib,  which  afterwards  became  the  new  city  Apa* 
meia.  It  is  certain  that  Cclacnae  was  near  Apamcia, 
the  site  of  which  is  well  fixed.  [Apamria.  No.  5.] 
It  was  an  unlacky  guess  of  Strabo  (p.  .579),  and 
a  ba*l  ]>\c(v  of  elymoL'try,  to  sii^'^re^t  that  Celaenae 
might  take  its  name  from  the  dark  ooloor  of  the 
IW9CS,  {n  coa8e(|Denoe  of  theh*  behig  hornt.  Bot 

Ilauiilton  ohMTVcd  that  all  the  nx-ks  .ire,  "  withunt 
exception,  of  a  greyish  white  or  cream-coloured  lime- 
stone.* The  rack  which  orerhangs  the  sovraes  of 
Ihi'  M;ir-;yns  cnnt.'iiiis  many  nnujinalitflS,  and  broken 
frai^icnts  of  otlicr  bivalve  shells.  TO.  L.] 

CELAENUS  TUMULUS  (KaKavh  hSfes),  a 
moontain  in  Galatia,  mentioned  bf  Ptolemy  (v.  4), 
south  of  Pcssinus,  prukihly.  fG.  L.I 

CE'LEAE,  [PiiLUs] 

CKI.KIA  or  CALEIA  (K«A«io),  an  impnrt.int 
city  in  the  ntutli -eastern  corner  of  Noricum  (Itol.  ii. 
14.  §  3;  Plin.  iii.  27).  In  some  inscriptions  it  is 
cal!til  a  UniiKin  colony  by  the  name  nf  C.ileia  Claudia 
(Orelli,  Jiuicript.  n.  5Ul).  and  in  others  a  muni- 
cipium  (Orelli,  1.  c.  n.  3020).  During  the  middle 
ages  Celcia  was  the  chief  town  of  a  Slavonian  dis- 
trict called  Zellia  (Paul.  Di:ic.  iv.  40);  oiid  it  ^till 
bears  the  name  of  CiUi/,  and  is  rich  in  ancient 
anhitecttiral  remains.  (Com p.  Itin.  Anton,  p.  129; 
Itin.  llierojj.  p.  560;  Mudior,  A'on'eum,  vol.  i.  p. 
161.)  [L.  S] 

CELE'NDEKIS  (KcAcySf^is :  Eth.  KO.trSt- 
plrrftt  Chelendrtk),  a  town  of  Paropbylia,  on  the 
coast.  The  tradition  wu  that  it  was  a  Phoenici'Ui 
settlement,  which  was  afterwards  ooenpied  bgr  the 
Saroians.  (Mela,  i.  1.3.)  Then  was  a  temple  of 
Jimo  near  tlie  town,  and  a  river  Is.  which  flowed  by 
thenn  to  the  sea.  (Scymnufi,  «inoted  by  Herodian.) 
It  is  dsseribed  by  Tac  itus  (.4im.  iL  80)  as  a  very 
sinqg  flaea^  so  n  high  mk  mariy  snnmnided  bgr 
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the  sea.  Piso  attempted  to  take  it.  Oeknderis  liad 
a  fort  (Strab.  ^  670);  and  Artemiderus,  vkhoUier 
geographers,  considered  this  place,  and  ml  Goi«> 
cesiam,  as  the  commencement  of  Ci'ii  ia. 

CMsndM  lias  **  a  sni^  bat  vny  small  pcct,  frun 
wdience  tlie  eoorien  from  OonstaB&niiile  to  Cyprtts 
embark."  (Bf .'uifort,  Knmmani4j,  p.  209.)  The 
Turkii  call  it  Gmbtar.  liooe  of  the  ramaios  of  C»- 
lendcris  appear  to  be  oldar  than  the  cariy  psried  ef 
the  Koiiiiin  i-rti|iiiT.  The  town  "pave  name  to  ft 
refpaa  called  Celendehtis  (Plin.  t.  27),  and  coiaed 
tiiQSS  rfhfsr  tstiadrsehmSi  vMcb  supply  sane  af  the 
earliest  and  finest  specimens  of  the  numi^^Tn-itir  ait.* 
(Leake,  Asia  Mimor^  &c  pi.  116.)  There  arc  alao 
coins  «f  tfas  flSfrisB  kings,  sal  of  the  later  Roman 
emywin, nith the spjgnfh KsAssis^Twr.  [G.L.] 


OOUf  ov 

OELENNA,  a  town  of  Campanh,  msnttaned  only 

by  Virdl  (.!f  «.  vii.  739)  who  appears  to  place  it 
(in  conjunction  with  Knfrae  and  Batulum)  on  the 
borders  of  tiis  Osmpanian  phin.  Servius  {nd  lor.) 
says  "  Irmis  est  Campani.ie,  wrvr  .TniKvii."  Wa 
tind  no  other  mention  of  it,  and  >ls  ^itlUition  is 
unknow  n.  [E.  H.  B.3 

CELKTlll'M  (Kastorui).  a  town  of  Orestis  in 
Macedonia,  situated  on  a  peninsula  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  ths  mlan  of  a  kke,  and  has  only  n 
single  entrance  over  a  narrow  isthmus  which  con* 
nects  it  with  the  continent  In  the  flnt  Ifae^ 
donian  campaign  of  the  Romans,  in  n.  c.  200.  tlm 
consol  Sulpidus,  after  haTing  invested  this  pfaM% 
which  snbmitted  to  him,  returned  to  DasMuntw,  and 
from  thence  regained  Apollonia,  tlj«  place  from 
which  he  bad  departed  on  this  expeditiao.  (Liv. 
xul40.>  The  pMtion  hi  80  remanable  that  there 

is  no  difficulty  in  identifyini:  it  with  lln- inoleni  for- 
tress of  A'astorid.  The  lake,  wbidt  bean  the  same 
name,  is  aboot  she  ndlea  hnff  and  feor  hraad.  Tha 
jwninsula  nearly  four  niiirs  in  circnrnfen-nrr,  and 
the  outer  point  is  not  far  from  the  centre  of  tha 
lake.  The  ptesent  fortiilcsthw  of  JCailsril  eenaits 
only  of  a  wall  across  the  W.  rxtn-niity  of  tb«» 
isthmus,  which  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Urzan- 
tine  empire,  and  has  •  wet  ditch,  making  the  penin> 
.snla  an  i5land.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall  stands  a 
square  tower,  through  whith  is  the  only  entrance  to 
the  town.  The  ruins  of  a  jnmllel  wall  flanked 
with  round  towers,  which  in  Hyzantine  times  rrw^ttl 
the  peninsula  from  shore  to  shore,  excluding  all  tlie 
E.  part  of  it,  still  divkle  the  Turkish  and  Gr^k 
quarters  of  the  town.  In  A.  i>.  10H4  Alexis  I.  tL*»k 
Oastorin  (Ko<rTopio),  which  was  defended  by  tlie 
brare and  faithfid  Hryennins.  (Anna Comn.  A Irxius, 
vi.  p.  1.52;  Lo  Lk>au,  Ba§  Ev^nre,  vol.  xr.  pL  155.) 
The  accurate  description  of  Castorio,  as  Colonel 
Leako  (vol.  i.  p.  329)  remarks,  by  Anna  Comnena 
((.  c.)  shows  that  no  great  change  has  occurred  siooe 
that  time.  Forbiger  (vol.  iii.  jj.  1060)  .snpposea  that 
one  of  the  numerous  towns  which  derivwl  their 
name  fimn  Diocletian  [Dioclktiakofous]  after- 
wards stood  npon  the  sits  sf  CUstniBf  Mi  tfcs 
posHioH  gim  bgr ftoooiiw  (Ati, ir.S),  miihm 
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Ittaemtfli,  to  DMitfainopolIs  ten  at  variann  with 

tliin  statement.  On  the  otiwr  luuui,  Ctletnim  \m» 
been  kkntit}«d  with  the  KcAaivi&tti'  of  Uiorocleti 
(WMwUng  ap.  he.;  Leake,  Hcrtikem  Greece,  rol.iiL 
p.  330.  vol.iv.  p.  121.)  [K.  D..T.] 

ClbLLAL  (KcA\i»,  Uierod.:  Ostrovo),  a  town  of 
Ifaeedflnk  Caanlaria,  and  •  ttatkn  «  the  Via 
Kiinatia  in  Eordaea,  betwwii  Ilpradt  i-i  ami  Etlp.v-a 
(i'etU.  Tak.),  at  a  di»U&ce  of  W8  M.  P.  from  the 
kttet  phca,  aecevMag  to  the  Jerawlem  Itinerary 
an<l  that  of  Antoninus.  [E.  R.  J.] 

CKLNIUS  (KcArios),  in  Britain,  nientiooed  bj 
PtoUmy  (ii.  S.  f  5),  between  the  Tua^is  aatnaiy 
(Todutais  ftffxviTis)  and  the  Tac/.aluin  I'n >Ttiontory. 
The  former  of  these  is  next  in  orUer  soutlnvards  to 
the  Varar  aestuonr  (Mtirray  FirUt),  the  latter  is 
to  till-  nurth  of  the  iKva  (f'tt).  Hvnce  the  Sp<^  is 
the  likciiesl  wjuivuli  nt  to  the  Ctliiius.      [K.  (i.  L.J 

CELSA  (K<A(7a  :  Ci  Lsen»is  :  Ru.  at  Velilla  near 
Xtl."i),  a  city  of  the  r.cr.:ct'*H,  in  Hispautia  Tarra- 
couvnaiH,  on  the  Ibenij*,  wliii  b  was  here  crosaed  bj  a 
•toM  bfidlga,  rains  of  which  still  imalam  Under  the 
Rotnans,  it  was  a  colony,  with  the  atumaroe  Vietrix 
Julia,  and  it  belonged  to  the  coaventus  of  Caesar- 
auj;a.^!a.  Several  ^  its  ooina  art  extant,  beloogiqg 
to  tlie  rei;ro5  of  Augustus  and  Tttwriot.  (Strah.  tB. 
p.  161  ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  Ptd.  il  6.  §  68 ;  Marca, 
Hup  ii.  28  ;  Florez.  Esp.  S.  vol.  xxx.  p.  39,  JUed. 
de  £«p,  T(d.  i,  p.  349,  vol.  ii.  p.  638,  toL  iiL  pi.  45  ; 
MkHHMt,  t«L  i.  p.  37,  SuppL  vol.  L  p.  75 :  Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  44,  foil.)  EP»&] 

C£LIA£.  rti.uxiA.] 

CELTIBEmA  (KeArifqpfa,  Polyb.,  Strab., 
Ca«^,Liv.  &c.:  EtLCvKiU-r,  pi.  Celtibori,  K*\. 
rM^*),  was  the  name  of  a  large  inland  district  of 
S{ain,  comprising  the  centnl  phteav  (wwlMi  Mer 

t/no  iiun-i.1.  Liv.  x.xviii.  1),  \vhich  divirlcs  the 
•f  tiie  ib«rus  ^Ebro)  fivm  the  rivers  flowing  to  the 
W.,  and  tmrnfemeag  to  the  SW.  half  ef  Jrc^ms, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Cnenca  m^A  Soria,  and  a  crcit 
part  of  Bwrgoe.  Thcae  were  about  the  limits  of 
CeHiberia  nrofer;  hot,  the  name  waa  veid  in  a 
inrn  li  wider  sen>p,  through  the  jN)Wpr  whidi  the 
Celtiberians  obtained  over  the  surroundiitg  tribes  ; 
•otiMtflbrasample,  Pdybius  made  it  catcnd  beyond 
the  s-inrces  of  the  .^nas  {Gt>aili}tui)  even  to  those 
of  the  Bactis  {^Gttadali/uivir :  Strab.  iii.  p.  148), 
and  ha  mentiona  the  BMUtain  ran^e  whit  b  reaches 
tlie  sea  alwive  S.ipiintnm,  a.^  the  boundary  of  Iberia 
and  Celtibrria.  ( Pol)' b.  iii.  17.  §2.)  So  had 
both  Ueini  rovcopiin  «n  the  Pr.  Maninm  {C.S. 
JfttHm),  and  Cajstclo  on  the  Baetis,  named  as  in 
Cehiberia.  (Artemidur.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'H/Mp»- 
mKoutlw  \  Plut.  Strlvr.  3.)  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
that,  under  the  Kamaos,  Celtiberia  was  often  used 
aa  a  term  equivalent  to  Hispania  Citerior  (exceptin;:, 
perhaps,  the  NE.  part,  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
tiia  £bn),  and  that^  aa  the  boundaries  of  the  latter 
wer»  ttrtended,  ao  waa  du»  ligniilcatka  of  the  ftnwr. 
(Piin.  iv.  21.  s.  36  ;  Suliu.  23  ;  Sahnafc  «d  SoUli. 
^  197 ;  Lkcrt,  voL  iL  pu  1.  p.  305.) 

The  Gdtiberians  ware  believed  to  liava  originated 

IB  a  iini'  ii  of  till-  iiiiii;.'f>n.<ns  nHrlaiis  witli  Celt.s 

ftom  Gaul,  who  were  the  earliest  foreign  invaders  of 
tW^wiweola,  aad  wlioee  imien  pwe  riae  to  m  mAm 
4lltWCaished  by  the  best  qualitieH  of  both  peoples, 
■ad  mich  speedily  became  great  and  powerful.  (  Diod. 
T.  99;  Stiak  L  pi. 8S,  iii.  pp.  158, 169 ;  Appian.  IJigp. 
S{  UeiB.iik9:*- 
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romp.  Ckltici  ;  and,  on  the  whole  subject,  see 

HlSl'.iM-\.) 

Strabo  (iii  p.  162)  describee  their  country  as 
oomnencing  on  the  SW.  aide  of  H.  Idvbkoa,  which 

divided  it  from  the  ba.sin  of  the  Eliro.  It  was  large 
and  irregular,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  rugged 
and  intweeeted  wi&  riven;  ftr  it  oootuned  tho 
soiirct's  uf  all  the  great  rivers  which  flow  W.  ^(■^l^s 
the  peninsula,  the  Ax  AS,  Taovs,  and  Duaits,  ex- 
cept  the  BAsna,  aad  this  too,  aa  we  have  seen,  ia 
a««igrTied  by  Polybius  to  Celtiberia.  The  Ccltil^cri 
wens  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Beromeb  and  tlie 
Bardyitae  or  Varouu  ;  on  the  W.  by  some  ef  the 
AsTVKE-s,  CallaTci  [GALi-,\Eri],  Vaccaki,  Vkt- 
TONKs,  and  CAKricTAKi;  on  the  S.  by  the  Oketaki 
and  by  thoee  of  the  BAHncTAMi  and  Edktami  wlw 
inhabit  M.  ORo.si'F.nA ;  and  on  the  E.  by  M.  Tnr- 
BEOA.  This  description  applies  to  tin-  ('i-ltilwri  in 
tlie  widest  sen.se  of  the  T!i<y  ^\>  rv  divided, 

he  adds,  into  four  tribe-s,  of  whom  \w  only  Tiifiiti'His 
two,  the  Akevacae,  who  were  the  ino>i  piwertul, 
and  the  Li  sonk-s.  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  mentions,  aa 
Celtiberians,  first  the  Arevacae  (  Celtiba^  Arevacae\ 
and  afterwards  the  Pklkndoses  {Pelendonti  Cel- 
tiberonm,  quatuor  popuiU,  quorum  Nutnantini 
chri:  where  it  is  doubtAiI  whether  the  IV.  poyulie 
refers  to  PeienAmet  or  Cdtiberorum  :  if  to  the 
former,  he  disagrees  with  Strabo  and  others,  who 
iiaign  NoDiaBtta  to  the  Arevacae).  The  Bblu 
and  ttta  Trm  (or  Dittani)  are  abo  mentioned  aa 
Cchiberian  peoples  (Polyb.  xxxv.  2  ;  Aj.jmin.  ffi^. 
44).  Ptolemy  usee  the  name  in  a  nanrower  aenee : 
Us  Celtiberi  are  boonded  on  the  IC  by  the  Aremaa 
(whorn  he  places  S.  of  tin'  rclendoncs  and  B<Tone.'i), 
on  the  W.  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the  &  by  the 
Oretani,  and  on  the  E.  I7  the  Lobetani  and  Ede* 
tani. 

The  nature  of  the  country  aad  the  habits  of  the 
people  eembined  to  prevent  thefar  havfaig  many  con- 

sidenible  cities  ;  and  on  thig  pronnd  Strabo  charfres 
Polybius  with  gross  exag)i;eration  in  stating  tliat 
Tiberius  Gracchus  destroyed  300  cities  of  the  Celti- 
berians  (sxvi.  4),  a  number  which  eooldooly  b<"  iii.<idH 
up  by  counting  every  petty  fort  taken  in  the  war 
(Stmh.  iii.  ^  163).  The  chief  cities,  besides  Nn- 
IM.\XT1A,  Seckp A,  and  Pai,l.vj<tia,  and  others  wliich 
belonged  to  the  Ahevacae,  Bkhose.s,  and  PklilN- 
IMnna,  were  the  followinfr : — The  capital  was  Seoo- 
BKio  a,  which  some  identify  with  the  Scgedajost  named, 
and  with  the  Segcatica  of  I.ivy  (xxxiv.  17).  On  tho 
great  rood  which  nin  W.  l  i  nn  Caeearaugusta  (Zon^ 
goza)  to  Asturica  (Jtin.  AnL  pp.  442,  443),  were: 
37  M.  P.,  Caravis;  18  M.  P.  Turiaso  (Tovpiairu), 
PtoL  L  c,  Tarazona) ;  and,  on  a  branch  road  from 
Tariaao  to  Caesaiaugusta  were :  2U  M.  P.  from  the 
former  Balsio  or  Belltso  (oomp.  /fm.  p.  451  :  at 
or  near  Dorin)  ;  and,  20  M.  P.  from  Bal>io,  and  16 
froB  Caeiwirau<:usta,  Auujftoir  or  Alavooa  ('AAov- 
Am:  Alagon,  Ptoi  ii.  6.  §  67),  which  Ptolemy 
aarigns  to  the  Vast  ones.  On  tlic  road  leAdin<;  SW. 
from  CaeearaugusU  to  Toletum  and  £fflerita  were : 
16  U.  P.  from  CacaaningtLstJi,  Seooxtta  (at  or 
near  Epiln),  apiari'utly  tlif  S  i'i'iiliu  which  U-loqged 
to  the  Arevacae^  and  to  be  distinguished  from  tha 
other  Segontia,  to  ba  nentiened  directly  (Itbt.  AnL 
pp.437,  439):  14  .M.  P.  further,  NKinniu.icA 
(Jiin,  U,  cc.  Nc/n-Mpiya,  PtoL  L  c:  Ahumia);  then 
21  M.  P.,  BiLMun,  and,  t4  IL  P.,  Ahvam  Bil- 
BrrAJiORt'M ;  tlicn,  16  M.  P..  Arcobrioa;  then, 
23  M.  P.,  Seuu:(T1a  {Hijfuenzu),  apparently  the 
%MilM  C«MBmi    livj  (miv.  19);  then  » 
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M.  P.  CAr.s.\nA  (KfVa^a  J>  Kaltra^a.  Plol.  I.e.),  at 
or  near  Brihuega  on  the  Tajunoj  24  M.  frum 
AitBiAGA  of  the  CARntTAiir.    Anotber  road  ran 

south  thniti^li  lil'ilw^lri  from  Cuosaran^ru-ta  to 
Lamimium  near  tiie  source  of  the  Aims  (//m. 
Aid.  pi.  447%  on  wbieh  itwe:  28  M.  P.,  Srrmo 
{Mud?):  Cauak  {rarinfiui) ,  10  M.  P.,  Agikia 
{Uaroca);  6  M.  P.  Albuxica  (probably  Atcr/a 
flfe  Zkiroco) ;  25  M.  P.  Urbiaca,  seemingly  the 
Urliini.i  of  Livy  (xi.  16;  but  the  rcadiiii,'  is  mi- 
certain,  MM!  Di-ukeuborch,  ad  toe. :  now  Molina, 
Lapie;  others  identify  it  with  Alearoehe*  or  CA<va); 
SO  M.  P.  VALKnoN(iA  or  Valep<>n;'a  (VnUrtlehre, 
Lapie ;  Vol  cle  .\frca,  Coitt^,) :  40  M.  P.  Ad 
PirTEA  (Cuenca,  Lapie);  32  M.  P.,  Sai.tici  (S. 
Afaria  del  Cnntpo.  Lapie;  Jorrjutrn,  Qr,\-\,.-s)  ;  16 
M.  p.,  PAUIhTlMs  {S.  Clrvitiit''.  L:i\,u' ;  <  lundnlla, 
Cortes);  88  U.  P.  Libisosia  {!.< :  v  M  M.  P. 
from  the  source  of  the  Anas:  but  the  Utst  place  vrry 
likely  helontre'l  to  tlie  Orctani.  AiUDiiir  tlio  citiis 
not  iiHMir;  m .  li  in  :!i  •  Itinerary  were  :  Kuoavica 
(I'lin.  iii.  3.  s.  4  :  'Efryiwvucv,  Ptol.  I.  c.)  or  Kr- 
pavin  (Liv.  zL  50),  a  mnnicipiara  belun^ino;  to  the 
convcntus  of  Caesamngnsta  (coins  ap.  Florez,  Med. 
de  E»p.  vol.  ii.  p.  426  ;  Mionnct.  vol.  i.  p.  43,  Suppl. 
vol.  i.  p.  86  ;  Scatini,  p.  145;  Eckhel,  vol  i.  p,  50; 
Iiwcr.  n/i.  (Jruter,  p.  382,  No.  9),  the  considenible 
raios  of  which,  at  the  confloence  of  the  GmuUela 
and  the  Ta^ns,  are  called  Stmtaver  (Morales,  Antig. 
p.  102  ;  Floa-z.  E$p.  S.  p  61);  ni  iiH\i>A, 

(Bavfwaflo,  Ptol.  /.  c),  near  the  last  pkce  (coins 
op.  Sestini,  Mtd.  Jtp.  p.  113) ;  Ckjitobkioa,  near 
NiTtobri;ra,  if  not  the  same  j  lace  [.MekTmhi  ica]  : 
Attacum:  Coxtrkbia:  CoMruEOA:  Valkkia 
(OfioAepta,  Ptol.  Folera  fa  Vifja,  in  a  rery  strong 
position  ne.ir  the  Suem,  Jtu^nr,  S.  of  Ciunrn.  lln.), 
a  lioinnn  colony,  belonging  to  tlte  conventos  of  Xcw 
Carthage  (Plin.  iii  8.  •.4;  Flom,  Eap.  S.  rUl 
p.  198,  coinp.  V.  p.  19,  vii.  p.  ."ja ) ;  Eof.i.asta 
(Ai({ra»  Ptol.) ;  Ocii.18  ("OfrtAis),  the  Roman  head- 
qnarten  in  the  Celtibcrian  war,  prdbabfy  hi  tin  SB. 

of  the  conntry  (Appian.  /Itsp.  47,  foil.);  BkI/- 
aiNUX  :  Mkuioi.i'X  (MtitoKov)  in  the  N.,  and 
CONDABOUA  (KoySdSopa),  Istoxium  (JltrrAptov), 
Ai  \!!A  ('.WaSa),  LiitANA  (Ai'Safo),  and  Urcesa 
(OC/jKfffo),  in  tlie  S.  are  inentioiieil  only  by  Ptolemy 
(/.«.);  Hdxda  and  Ceutlma,  on  the  borders  of 
('arjiet.mia,  near  Aln-s,  only  by  Livy  (xl.  4fi),  run! 
liKM<Ki)A  (BcAt^Stj)  or  UeL'ida,  rinly  l.y  Aj  piaii 
i^HUp.  44)  and  Orosiu-n  (v.  23).  Tli-  r.'  arc  also  a 
immber  of  localities  in  the  neiglibourlxwxl  of  Bilbilis, 
only  named  1^  Martial;  such  as  the  mountains 
Calvus  and  Badarcro,  and  the  towns  or  villa'.;i«i  of 
Boterdam,  Platea  on  tlte  Salo,  Tatela,  "  choros  Rix- 
amarum,"  Cardna,  Peteron,  Rigae,  Petuxiae,  and 
others,  for  the  larltarous  sound  of  which  to  Roman 
ean  lie  feels  it  necesaaiy  to  apokgize  "  Oeltiberii 
haee  sunt  nondna  cnunion  term."  (IfartiaL  L  49, 
iv.  .').'>,  xii.  18,  .)  r  >r  the  list  of  dtiai  oonpan 
Ukert,  voL  i.  pL  i.  pp.  458 — 464.) 
or  the  manners  and  customs  it  the  Oehiberiaos, 

b<'-i(les  tlie  notices  in  StnilM  and  nflier  writers,  we 
hare  an  elaborate  account  by  Diodorus  (v.  33,  34). 
As  warriors  thqr  attained  the  highest  renown  hj 
their  lon:^  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  RnTn.m<!. 
They  were  eqnal^  distinguished  as  enceDent  cavalry, 
and  as  poeraffbl  and  siMdf  iafiuitrf ,  so  that,  what 
their  cavalry  had  defeated  that  of  the  enemy,  they 
dismounted  and  engaged  Uie  hostile  uifaiitry  (comp. 
Fdjb.  Ft.  HUL  IS).  Their  favourito  unlcr  of  battle 
the  wedga'Sbaped  oolonm,  in  whieh  the/  were 
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(almost  irre.si.slihle  (Liv.  xL  40).  Tlicy  sang  m 
they  joined  battle  (Ut.  uiiL  16).  Their  weapons 
were  a  t«n»-ed^  sinwd  of  the  finest  temper  [Bii^ 

nii.is],  and  the  >fill  national  djicirer  (comp.  P'>lyb. 
'  Fr.  Uiit,  14;  Strab.  iii.  p.  154);  their  defensiv* 
I  amionr  consisted  ef  a  hroMe  helmet,  with  s  porpla 
crest,  of  greaves  made  of  plait>'.l  hair,  and  a  rnji  I 
widrar  Iraekler  (xtipria),  or  the  light  bat  krge 
Chillie  tuf^.  A  nmf^h  Uadt  Uanket,  of  trad  nek 
unlike  po.ats'  liair,  f  mned  thi  ir  S'>Ie  dress  by  day, 
and  at  night  tiiey  ttlept,  wrapped  up  in  it,  upon  the 
bars  gromid.  Thejr  were  partindarij  atlsntivB  ta 
cleanliness,  with  the  exception  of  the  strar.ce  castom, 
which  Ls  ascrilKxl  also  to  the  Cantabri,  of  washing 
with  urine  instead  of  water.  Though  cruel  to  cri- 
minals and  enenrfs  (romp.  Stnib.  iii.  p.  l.")5),  they 
.  are  gentle  .and  humane  to  .strajmers ;  .and  thoM  of 
them  whoM>  invitatinns  are  accej  tt^i  are  deemed 
favourites  of  tlie  go»ls.  TIi'mf  f  "*!  ei'ii>ibts  in  aV>na- 
danco  of  varioun  mciiLs;  and  ihey  driuk  mast  (wtJ^ 
fxiKtrw  wiftarty,  their  country  supplying  plenty 
of  honey,  and  wine  being  imported  by  merchants. 
Though  the  conntry  was  generally  niountainous  and 
sterile,  it  contained  .some  fertile  valley.?,  and  the 
proeperity  of  some  few  of  the  cities  is  exemplified 
by  the  ra.<«s  of  Bn.BiU9,  and  especially  Nvma^t- 
TIA.  It  is  thus  that  we  mu.st  explain  the  state- 
ment of  Diodoms  respecting  the  excellence  of  their 
oonntry,  and  the  large  tribnte  of  600  talents  whidi, 
acr  inling  to  PoM'idonius,  51.  Marcelliis  ex.acted  fr\>Tn 
the  country  (Strab.  iiL  p.  162).  As  to  their  religion, 
Strabo  says  that  the  Cdtiben'ans  and  some  of  tiidr 
neif^hbours  on  the  N.  wlebrattnl  a  ff-tival  tu  x  tiie 
■  nameless  deity  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  a»sem- 
I  bling  together  in  their  fiuniVes,  and  daadnf  all 
iii'.'ht  loni,'  (iii.  p.  164).  S  veral  ether  piint.s  in 
ikrabo's  description  of  Uie  manners  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  N.  may  be  regarded  as  applyinfr  to 
the  CcItilHTians  amoni;  the  re.st.  [HisI'AXIA-] 

The  Geltibcri,ins  are  renowned  in  history  for  their 
long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans.  They 
had  l)een  suKlue^l  by  Hannibal  with  ^at  dit!!' nl'y. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War,  after  pivin;;;  imjurtaat 
Md  to  the  Curthaginiaai,  ibey  were  induced  by  the 
generosity  of  Si  ipij  to  acrept  the  alliance  of  Rome; 
but  yet  we  find  a  UkIv  of  them  .serving  the  Car- 
thapinians  as  men-enaries  in  Africa,  (IJv.  xxv. 
"l.'j,  xxvi.  ."30 ;  I'olyb.  xiv.  7,8.)  But  the  cruelty 
and  avarice  of  later  govcnuns  drove  tlicni,  in  n.  a 
181,  hito  a  rerdt,  whidi  was  appeased  by  the  mili> 
tary  prowess  and  the  generous  policy  of  the  elder 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  b.  c.  179.  The  resistance  of 
the  city  of  Seokda  to  the  demands  of  Rome  led  to 
a  fipesh  war  (b.  c  153),  which  was  conducted  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  with  Tsrying  sneress  by 
M.  Marcellus,  who  would  h.avc  made  i>ea(e  with  the 
Celtiberians;  bnt  the  Senate  required  their  oncon- 
ditional  surrender.  The  diveruon  created  in  t>Qsi- 
taaia  by  Viriathus  caused  the  C<Itll/.  rian  war  to 
kqguiab  till  u.c.  143,  when  tlie  great  war  with 
Nnmaotia  began,  and  was  not  eondnded  tffl  B.O. 

1.33.    [Nl'.MA.NTIA.]      In  STiitf  '  f  tilis  ;:r.\it  Mow, 

the  Celtiberians  renewed  the  war  uuder  Scrtorins; 
and  it  was  only  afttr  his  fidl  that  they  b^:an  ta 
adopt  the  Roman  language,  dn-s-s  and  miinners. 
(Pulyb.  XZXT.  1,  et  seq. ;  Liv.  xxi. — xxviii.  pa&&im ; 
Strab.  iii.  ^  151.)  [P.  S.] 

CE'LTICA.    [GAI.I.IA.]  ' 

CE'LTiCA,  CE'LTICI  K«At»ic^,  oi  K«A- 
TiKo()f  hk  Hlspania.  The  repeated  occvmnos  ef 
these  aaiDM  in  the  fsographjr  of  .Sfain  is  at 
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arcuuntctl  for  hy  the  tntiruion  that  the  population  of 
tlMs  peninsula  contained  a  buge  Cdtic  aleuieat 
[Ckltimehi;  HutPAifu]. 

1.  Cettica,  the  pi-neral  and  at  first  very  vague 
name  for  the  whole  NW.  of  Europe,  i»  applied  ape- 
dficallj  to  Spain,  aa,  on  the  tmat  luoid,  that  of 
Iberia  veim  (soutetinips  e\tonJt>iI  to  Gaul.  Rut  the 
mora  particular  refBrence  of  the  temi  Celtica  in 
Spain  waa  to  the  northeni  and  eentml  portion  of  the 
p  nin>ulii.  (Ari«t«(l.  Mtiiuf.  i.  \>.  850,  du  Val; 
Kpbor.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  199,  Fr.  43,  Didot;  Scyinn. 
Cb.  168, foil.;  EntartlieiiMapk8tfah.&.  p.  107, gives 
a  like  extent  to  the  raAoro/.) 

S.  Stiabo  mentions  a  tribe  of  Celtici  in  the  &  of 
Lwitaida,  aa  liihaUtiii)(  tho  emtntfy  between  the 
Ta£;us  fuul  the  Ana.s,  from  thi"  |«>iiit  whrrc  tin-  latter 
mer  makes  it«  great  bend  to  the  S.,  that  is,  iu  the 
a  «r  AhHOijo.  (But  the  district  was  abo  partly 
peopled  bj  Ln.->itnninns.)  Their  chief  dtf  wai  Co- 
maroROis:  another  waa  Pax  Auousra.  On  the 
anthorHy  of  PotyUoB,  ba  oonMela  fbeee  Celtici 
with  the  Trnni  ij,  in  kindred  as  well  as  proximity. 
(Strab.  iu.  pp.  139,  Ul,  151 ;  Poljb.  zuiv.  9.  §  3.) 

S.  PHiijr  eatends  tbeia  CdUd  Into  Baetica.  The 
country  called  Baeti'KI.\,  on  the  Ii-ft  lank  of  the 
Anas,  ia  divided,  he  Nays,  into  two  p.trt»  and  two 
nattone,  the  Cehici,  who  bonier  on  Lu^it.llli;t,  .ind 
b<»l>'n;:  to  the  oonventos  of  Hi.spali!<.  and  tin'  Ti  k- 
in  I.I.  wliuM."  frontier  extends  along  Tarnitoueiisis  as 
well  xs  I.uhitanui,  and  whose  judicial  capital  is  Cor- 
duba.  He  con.^ider}i  tliose  C^-Itici  to  have  migrated 
from  Lu>itania.  which  he  ai-jK-ars  to  regard  as  the 
cn-i;:in:i]  Mrat  of  the  whole  CelUe  population  of  the 
IM'i.iii.Htd.a,  including  the  Celtiberians,  on  the  ground 
of  an  identity  of  sacred  rites,  langn;ige,  and  names 
of  citiM;  the  Utter  in  Baetica,  btaring  epithets  to 
diftinfuish  them  from  thoaa  in  Celtiberia  and  Loai- 
tada.  (Plin.  iiL  I.  i.  3:  thb  aeans  to  be  the  general 
untae  of  the  passage,  supported  by  the  names  of  the 
dtieo  mentioDed:  but  the  pkiaae  "  CelUcos  a  CeUi- 
bfrit  ex  LutHama  idreoiaae  mudftrtmn  est"  le 
diffw  ult  to  iiitcrpn  t  j.nt  i.>.ely).  The  citifs  referred 
to  are  Skria  Fama  Julia,  Nkrtobuoa  Concordia 
Jatia.  Skoida  Beetitota  Jnlia,  UevLTtmtACtrM  or 
(*i  ki«;a.  I.Af oMMi  iKiis  Coti>t.intia  .Iuli:i,  Trrr^.  s 
Fortunales,  and  Collcoses  Eiuanici:  tlie  last  two 
nam»  are  thoee  of  the  ieAoMtaNlv,*  of  the  etlMi^  the 
fiimuT  is  not  el-pwhcrc  ineiitifin-d,  tb*'  I.itter  is  c.tIIc^I 
Cauestvu.  The  other  cities  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny 
calls  tha  district,  wen  Acnnro,  AmmoA,  Aroci, 

T'  RODRIOA,  Lastioi,  Sai.pk.<'A,  S.\i;r'>NK,  Sk- 
Rippo.  In  like  uiiuiner  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
Celtid  hi  Baetica  (^Beurutol  K«Atiko()  nnd  aasigns 
to  them  the  cities  <tf  Ann  i.  Aninda.  Curf,'ia,  Aci- 
aippo^  and  Varna  (pCofia),  all  but  tin-  \ut>t  being 
indnded  in  FliiT^  list  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  15.)  OfUie 
afjove  name^.  those  ending  in  britfn  iiniii  at<-  a  t't  ltir 
dialect;  and  the  remark  applies  to  many  other  part:* 
cf  Spain. 

4.  Celtici  are  ap-iin  found  in  the  extreme  XW.  of 
Spain,  in  GalKwia,  about  the  promontory  of 
Kkiuox  (C  Ftmsterre),  which  was  also  called 
CKLTictm,  in  the  very  same  district  as  the  Akta- 
BKi,  whom  Mehi  expressly  calls  a  Celtic  people. 
(.Strab.  iii  p.  1 53 ;  Mela,  iii.  I ;  I'lin.  iit.  3.  s.  4,  iv. 
20,  22.  8.  34,  35.)  Strabo  regards  these  Celttct  as 
sprung  from  those  upon  the  Anas;  and  relates  lioir 
they  marched  northwards  with  tlie  Turduli,  but  qnar- 
relled,  and  separated  from  them  at  the  river  iimsca 
(1m).  HdaplacoB  tha  Geltidaloi«tk«  whole  W. 
vp  to  thii  CMlio  proDontaiy.  Flby 
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the.se  Celtici  to  the  oonventus  of  Lucus  Augnsti 
(iii.  3.  s.  4.),  and  mentions  the  tribes,  Celtici  Neriae 
and  Celtici  Praesamarci  (iv.  20.  s.  34).      [P.  S.] 

CELTICOFLATU,  a  city  of  the  Vettones  iu 
Spain,  on  the  boiden  of  Lusiiania,  at  TvrrtciUa  de 
auka  Tfjada,  near  Salanumea,  only  known  by  in- 
scriptionjj,  but  d^•^<«•r^  ing  of  mention  for  the  compo* 
aition  of  its  name,  indicating  Celtic  origin  and  Roman 
patranape.  [P.  S.] 

CEL'Tin^M  rHC)M()\'TORir>L  [CKi-Tin.] 

CELUBNUM,  in  Britoiu,  mentioned  in  the  Motitia 
as  the  Btatiaii  of  the  second  wing  of  the  Aid.  Ge- 
nerally larntififd  with  Wiilwidk  Q«*tert  in  North-  ^ 
umberlaod  uer  Imeam  valU.  TB.  G.  L.1 

CELTDNU&  [Eranttn.] 

CEMA,  an  Alpine  mountain  which  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
names  as  the  source  of  the  Varus  ( I'ar) ;  but  it 
doea  not  appear  what  monntam  he  means.  [O.  L.] 

CEMENE'LIUM  (Ktn«ytKioy,  Ptol. :  h'th.  Ce- 
menelensis,  Inscr. :  Cimiez),  a  town  of  liguria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  It  waa  mlj  about 

two  miles  di.st.int  from  Xicnea,  on  a  hill,  ri.siug 
above  the  torrent  of  the  Paulo,  or  I'agHone,  and  six 
miles  from  the  river  Varus,  which  formed  the 
boundary  <»f  Liguria.  Both  Pliny  and  Pti  li-inv  fenn 
it  the  chief  city  of  the  Vediantii,  apparently  a 
iiuulitih  tril>e,  though  it  was  necesssrilj  included  in 
I.iL'iin.i  :is  loiiL'  xs  the  Sams  was  considered  tbe 
lluul  between  Italy  and  (iaul.  (I'lin.  iii.  5.  8.7; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  43.)  At  a  later  period  this  limit 
being  fixed  at  the  Tn>paea  An^'usti,  on  the  firuss  of 
the  Maritime  Al{«,  Cemenciiuin  aJid  Nituea  were 
both  included  in  tiaul.  {J tin.  Ant.  pi.  296.)  It  was 
thenceforth  inclodvd  in  tlie  jurisdiction  of  tho 
**Praeses  Alpiom  Maritimarum"  (Xoiit.  DiyiK  ii. 
p.  72'),  and  was  perhaps  the  seat  of  his  government. 
Nnmerons  inseriplioM,  as  well  as  other  ancient 
relics,  proTO  it  to  hare  been  a  phv  e  of  imprtance 
untler  the  Iloman  Einjiire  :  and  it  ni  ius  inohable 
that  it  was  fre(]uented  by  wealthy  Bomans,  as  A'toe 
is  at  the  prcM'Ut  day,  on  aoroont  of  the  mildnesa 
and  serenity  of  it*  climate  i;)  winter.  The  hill  of 
Cnaies  is  now  occupied  by  j;ardens  and  olive- grounds, 
hot  still  retahis  the  roins  of  an  amphitb«itar«,  in 
toll  ruble  pre^en■atilln,  hut  of  .>ni;ill  >i/.e  :  near  it  .nm 
some  other  Konian  ruins,  apparently  those  of  a 
temple  and  of  Thennae.  The  destruction  of  Ceme> 
nelium  d.ites  from  the  time  of  tlie  Lomkirds.  It 
was  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Uome  to  AreUte 
and  Narbo,  whidi  pansd  dlreet  fton  the  Tropaea 
August!  (  Turbia)  to  Cemcnelimn,  and  thence  to  tl;e 
mouth  of  the  Yams,  leaving  i^icuea  on  the  left. 
(Koubandi.  JViios  0t  «ss  Enrirtm,  pp.  54 — 67. 
Turin.  IS 4.1.)  [£.U.B.] 

CENABLWI.  [Gesablm.] 

CENAEUM  (Mmuov:  LiVAifAa),  a  promontory 
of  F.i.'vfH.  fonniii'^  the  north -we?iteni  extn'tiiitv  of 
the  i.-l.iiid,  and  opj«*ite  the  Malic  gulf.  On  this 
promontory  was  a  temple  of  Zeii.<«,  who  wits  henro 
called  Cenaeus.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  444.  446;  Thuc.  iii. 
93;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  23;  Plin.  iv  12.  s.  21  ;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  20:   H- in.  in  ApuU.  219;  Sopiu 

Tmch.  238,  T-W;  dv"  .»/,f.  ix.  136.) 

CE'XCHREAE  (K.yx/woi:  Eth.  KtyxptdT7,s). 
1.  A  city  of  the  Troad,  "  in  which  Homer  lived  wliilo 
he  was  inquiring  of  tho  things  tliat  concenml  the 
Tmes,"  OS  Stephanos  («.  r.  Ktyxptai)  snyn.  Another 
tradition,  of  no  more  value,  makes  it  the  birthphu-e 
of  ilomer.  (Suidss,  s.9.  'O/tijpot.)  The  site  of 
Cencfaraw  is  anppooed  to  be  «  pJoce  called  Tshigri^ 
wlwra  then  are  remains,  near  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
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Metidcre  (llie  Stnmandor),  loiter  down  than  the 
supjiosod  niiiis  of  Ctbienc  [Cebkenia],  and  near 
thr»vc  of  Neandria.  [G.  L.] 

2.  A  town  in  the  Argda,  aoDtb  of  Ai;gos,  and  on 
the  mul  from  the  bitt«r  dtr  to  Te^SB.  I^nstt^ 
navs  tliat  it  was  to  the  ri^'it  of  the  Tnirhus 
(rp^X^^'X  which  mast  not  be  rC{gardod  as  a  pUce, 
hot  as  the  nam*  of  die  oarriage  road  leadiii}^  to 
lA'ma.  Near  Cenclireae  PniLsanias  saw  tlic  .soj  ul- 
chml  moamnenta  of  the  Anives,  who  oooquered 
the  LaoedaemonianB  at  Hyaiae.  The  renudiM  of 
nn  ancient  pI;ico,  at  tho  distance  of  nK- ut  a  mile 
nftcr  crtKsii^  the  Kriuiijius  {KtphaU'tri),  are  wo- 
bably  thoee  of  Genchmie;  aod  the  pyramid  which 
]ies  on  ri  liii!  a  littU-  in  the  riL'ht  innv  k-  re^rardiNl  as 
one  of  the  scjpulchral  momuucuts  mcutioucd  bjr  i*au- 
aaniaa.  .  [For  description  of  tUs  pfrandd,  m- 
201.]  It  Ls  snpjKjwd  by  fwitne  writers  tliat  the  Ilel- 
lanic  ruins  further  on  io  the  mountains,  in  a  spot 
abonn^ng  in  spriiigs,  called  t&  Ntp&  or  SbaphUaJ^ 
are  tho.se  of  Cerif  hreac;  and  the  proximity  of  tlie^o 
ruins  to  those  of  Uytdac  is  in  (kvour  of  litis  view ; 
bat  00  the  other  hand,  the  tmaSm  ef  the  pjnunid 
ajifirar  t'»  fix  flie  position  of  Ceiirhauie  at  the  .••ixil 
alreadjr  nieutioiied  near  the  Knutiuus.  The  words 
of  Aesehylos  (/Vom.  676) — cAvoToar  Kc^vcicu 
[■L  K*7XP*'av]  pioz  A(pyr}<!  &.Kprjy  t(  — -  wmli! 
eeem  to  jilace  Cenchreae  near  Lerna,  and  the  htrnin 
of  which  he  sfiealcs  is  pcrhajis  the  Krasinus,  (l^atLs. 
ii.  24.  §7;  Strab,  viii.  p.  376;  Leake,  .]fnrffi,  vol.  ii. 
p.  343 ;  BubUye,  Recherc/ies,  &.c.  p.  4ti ;  lktx>s,  Jieucn 
im  Pelopomtet^  p.  141,  scq.) 

3.  The  ea-tmi  )K.rt  f>f  Corioth.  fCoRlSTiirs.] 
rKNl)i:VIA.    [Bkm  s.]  Z^  '. 

c !■; SICK xsF.s.   [('A KNicntn.] 

CKNI.MAGXI,  in  liritjiin,  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(Ii,  G.  V.  21)  as  luiviiig,  along  with  tlic  Sc^ontiaci, 
AtK-alitea,  Bibrod,  and  Cassi,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Caesar,  requesting  protection  against  Cassivelaunns. 
They  have  somewliat  gratoitoa^Iy  been  identified 
with  the  leeni,  [K.  G.  I.] 

CE'NION  (Ktyiup),  in  Britam,  nicDtiaaed  bj 
Ptolenqr  (n.  S.  §  4).  88  a  nver  between  the 
Taniar  and  thi-  Lizard  I'oiut.  Tliis  may  meAn  either 
the  Grampound  river,  wliich  falls  into  the  sea  at  tho 
head  of  Felmonth  Bay,  or  the  Fowey.     [R.  G.  L.] 

CEXNATI,  iiecm.s  to  he  the  Dame  of  •  people  in 
CHicia  Tnchea.  rCiuciA.] 

CENNI  (K/»voi),  a  tribe  of  the  Alemarau  men- 
tion (n1  by  Di'in  C.tvsius  (Lxxvii.  14),  with  whom 
the  Bonuuis  carried  ou  war  in  the  n.-i;:n  of  Cara- 
ealhu  Rnmama  believei  them  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Ciiatti,  while  otlwrs  are  inclined  to  identify 
tbcin  with  the  Htnunes  (Sienni,  or  Seimi)  mcn- 
tkoed  1^  Flema  (iv.  19);  hut  nothing  certain  ran 
be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CEXOMANI,  a  Gallic  nation  of  Celtica  whom 
Caesar (vii. 7. 1)  names AulcrciCcnomani  [Ai  i.Kiu  i].  | 
Tlie  p'lsitinii  of  the  wvenil  j^KNiplcs  nairei!  Atileni 
was  we.-t  I'f  the  rarnules,  and  U  tween  the  Stint  and 
the  Loir< .  The  Cesimnani  occuj»iwl  part  of  the  old 
dii>eeM-  of  Mam;  and  the  town  of  J/tnw  in  the  de-  | 
)>.irtment  of  Im  Sarthe  is  on  the  site  of  the  place 
ralletl  Cenoinani  in  tlie  Xotitia,  from  the  name  of 
tlie  people.  As  usual  in  the  case  of  Gallic  chief 
cities,  the  name  of  the  pe*>ple,  Cenomani,  prevailed 
in  the  later  empire  over  that  of  the  orifjinal  name  of 
the  town,  which  however  appears  in  the  Table  aa 
Snbdinnnm.  The  Table  /^ivcs  two  roads  on  which 
thta  name  occurs:  one  ])asi>cs  fniin  Cuo.sun>dunum 
(^Tottr*)  through  {>ubdinnam  to  Akuna  (^Allcaum  , 
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i  Valoffnes)i  and  the  other  nins  from  Sohdinnnm 
to  Mitricum,  that  is,  Autricum  (^Chnrtref),  and  to 
Dunx-ARsio  (^Dreux).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  nai  .  s  the  chief 
city  of  the  Cenoinani,  Vm^nm.  which  Vale^ina 
proposes  that  we  shoold  alter  to  Suindinum,  a  name 
which  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  Table. 

The  Cenomani  joined  in  the  great  rieingagainEt 
Caesar  in  B.O.  (2,  nnder  Verdngetoriz.  The  eiMh- 
tinf,'rnt  tliat  th^  sent  to  tlie  sieire  of  Alesia  was  firs 
thousand  men  (A  G.  ni.  75).  This  was  one  of  tlm 
vnifjatorj  Gallic  tribea  which  at  an  (arly  period 
criifvsed  into  Italy;  and  if  the  tiadition  roivirded  by 
Cato  (Plio.  iii.  i9.  s.  23)  is  tnia,  that  tbey  formed 
a  settlement  near  MiMailia  (JUaneilU),  a.m<mg  the 
Voleac.  this  may  indicata  the  note  that  the  Ceno- 
mani took  to  Italy.  £G.  X«.1 

CENOMANI  (K«Mpii»oi,  StiakPtoi.;  Fee^it^m, 
Polyb.),  a  tribe  of  the  Ci.>«ili'ir5i'  Ganls,  who  occupied 
the  tract  N.  of  the  Fados,  between  Uie  Insnbres  on 
the  W.  and  the  Veneti  en  the  E.  Tbeir  temtoiy 
appears  to  have  extended  from  the  river  Addua  to 
tJu:  Athcsis.    Both  Polybius  and  Livy  expres&ly 
mention  them  anumg  the  tribes  of  Gaals  which  had 
crossed  the  Alpe  wiuiin  historical  memory,  and  had 
ex{icIlod  the  Etmscans  from  the  territory  in  which 
they  established  themselves  and  subsequently  oao> 
fiiiiKil  In  ooenpy.  (Pol.  ii.  17:  Liv.  v.  3,^.)   It  is  re- 
II  arkable  that  tliey  apjiear  in  liLstory  aliinttt  luiifonnly 
xs  fricnilly  to  the  Honiaiu,  and  rcfu-sing  to  take  part 
with  'heir  kitiiiicd  trilws  a.-ainst  thein.  Thu,s.  .|riri!!i^  . 
the  great  GanU.^ii  war  in  n.c.  22  j,  when  tlie  il  >a  a:id 
Insnbres  tc^vk  up  arms  against  Rome,  the  Cenomani, 
as  well  as  their  nei;:hlx>urs  the  Veneti,  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  npublic,  and  the  two  nations  to- 
gether fumLslicd  a  force  of  20,0tKi  men,  with  which 
they  threatened  the  frontier  of  the  Insubrcs.  (PoL 
ii.  23, 24, 32;  Strab.  v.  p.  216.)   Even  when  ILui- 
nibal  invaded  Cisdpino  Gaul  tli<  y  o<>ntinuod  faithful 
to  the  Romans,  and  furnished  a  body  of  aoziliariei, 
who  fought  with  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Tr^hia. 
(Liv.  xxi.  55.)   After  the  close  of  the  Sectmd  Punic 
War,  however,  they  took  part  in  the  xnrolt  of  tJie 
Ganls  nnder  Hamilcar  (b.  c.  900),  and  again  a  fern 
years  later  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  the 
Insubrcs :  but  even  then  the  defection  seems  to  have 
l)een  but  partial,  and  after  their  defisat  by  the  eonsnl 
C.Conielius  (n.c.  197).  tliey  lustencd  to  ^ubnlit.  and 
titcoceforth  continued  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans. 
(Lit.  xxjd.  10,  sxxiL  90.  zuiz.  a)  Fran  this 
time  they  disappear  frr.:ii  history,  and  became  gra- 
dually merged  in  tho  condition  of  Roman  subjei-ts, 
until  in  B.C  49  they  aeqoired,  witik  iha  nit  ef  the 
TransfKidane  Ganls,   the   full  rights  of  Booaa 
citizens.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 

The  limits  of  the  territory  occnpied  by  them  are 
not  very  clearly  defined.  StralH'  <iy'.\\<  all  notice  tf 
them  in  the  geo<:;niphical  descrijition  ..f  (iallia  C"i.N»l- 
pina.  and  a-vsign>  their  t  itics  to  the  InMibres.  Livy 
s]»;'.k.s  of  lirixia  aiul  \'iT"iia  as  the  chief  citii>  in 
their  territory.  Pliny  assigns  to  tliem  Crcmuua 
and  Brixia:  while  Ptolemy  gives  them  a  much 
wider  extent,  comprising  not  only  Bergomum  ami 
Mantiui,  but  Tridentum  abo,  which  was  certainly 
a  Rliactian  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Liv.  v.  35; 
Plin,  iii.  19.  8.'23;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  31.)  It  is  sin- 
gular that  Polybius,  in  one  jiassage  (ii.  32),  appears 
U)  dcscrilw?  the  river  Clusiuis  (C'AiVw),  as  scpnratiog 
them  from  the  Israbtea:  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistilce.  The  fimita  abore  assigned  them,  namely, 
the  .-Xddua  on  the  W.,  the  Athesis  on  the  E.,  and 
the  Piulos  on  tlie      may  be  regarded  aa  a^ 
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pro.\ii::atrly  corwt  The  Al]  ine  \r\h<^  of  tbt 
tnuni  and  the  Triampilini,  which  bordered  on  tlMm 
on  tlw  N.,  are  cxpreoBlj  doMribed  hf  Pliitj  as  of 
Kii;^'anean  race,  aiiJ  were  not  iherofurp  nationally 
otnnected  with  the  Cenonuuii,  though  ui  hk  time  at 
hatt  mdtod  with  than  far  admiidctrative  parpooeo. 

Tlie  tnp<>irni}ilii(.il  doscription  of  the  country  of 
the  Cenoniani,  a»  it  existed  under  the  lioinan  Empire, 
ii  more  conTonimtly  given  ondir^  general  head  of 
Qai.i.ia  Cisai.pina.  [E.  11.  li.] 

CENTOBia'GA  (or  brica\  a  city  of  the  Celu- 
beri:uis,  in  Hispania  Tarracomnm,  tho  nego  of 
wliirh.  in  the  CeltilM-rian  War,  i^avp  m  orrasion  for 
a  striking  display  of  generosity  on  the  jiart  of  Me- 
tellos  (VaL  Max.  T.  1.  §  5).  Flonu  (ii  17)  falates 
the  same  incident  as  occ-nrrin?  at  NEKToiuur.A.  It 
i:>  not  clear  whellicr  the  citicii  were  identical.    [P.  S.  j 

CENTKI'TES  {Ktrrpirns  :  BuhUin  Chat),  a  river 
diriding  the  mountains  of  the  Cardnchiana  from  the 
slopes  and  plains  of  Armenia,  crossed  by  the  Ten 
TliiHL"-an<l  in  tlieir  retrtat.  It  is  described  by  Xe- 
Dophon  (J1K16.  ir.  3.  §  1)  as  200  feet  in  breadth, 
above  tbdr  breasta  in  depth,  and  extremely  rapid, 
vith  a  bottom  full  of  slippery  stones.  The  Centrites 
haa  been  identified  with  the  BtAtau  Choi,  an  £. 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  wUeh  Into  tbet  rivw  at 
the  Armenian  villa|;o  of  7'//.  and  roiuslitut^'s  at  the 
present  d^y  a  oatund  barrier  between  jLurdutdn and 
Armenia.  (Ainsworth,  TVov.  m  Ae  TSradk  of  tie 
Ten  Thousaiitl,  p.  166;  Kf>rh.  Zug  der  Zehtt  Tau- 
tmd,  p.  78}  Ciwenej,  £^ed.  Euphrat.  vol.  i. 
p.  18.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CEXTTIO'XKS  (K/rrpwvtJ,  Stnil..  p.  204).  Tho 
Centrooes  were  an  Alpine  people,  who  with  the 
GniooeB  and  tilie  Gatongee  attemptied  to  stop  Caesar 
on  his  pcissapc  over  tho  Aljxs  Cottiac  in  n.  c.  TiS 
(i?.  G.  L  10)  from  Gallia  Cisolpioa  into  the  tei-ritory 
of  the  Atlobroges.  Caesar  gives  no  exaet  detennlii»- 
tiooof  the  p-isilion  of  the  CtntmrK  s.  Pliny  (iii.  20)  ' 
plaoee  the  Centronea  next  to  the  Octodurenses,  that 
If  the  peqde  «f  Oetodoras  or  MarH^.  The  Oo* 
todurcnses  are  the  Verapn.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  assigns 
to  the  Centrones  two  towns,  Furum  Claudii  and 
Axhna.  Aaima  uAiime  in  therarentoiM[AziMA] ; 
and  a  little  jilace  callo^l  Ceiitron  in  tlic  same  valli-y 
retain.-,  the  name  of  the  people.  The  Centrones  oc- 
cupied the  Alpes  Graiae  (Ptol.  iii.  1)  which  PUny 
(xi.  42)  c'llLs  the  Alpes  Centpmirap.  In  anDtlier 
passage  (xzxiv.  2)  he  speaks  of  c()]iper  unnca  "  in 
Centnonm  Alpino  tractu." 

The  pass  throu.:!i  the  Centrones  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (p.  20.')).  Those  who  cnws  the  Alps  into 
Gallia  from  the  country  of  tlie  Salassi,  pass  up  the 
great  valley  of  the  Saiassi,  the  valley  of  Aosta,  which 
Inut  a  bifurcation:  one  ruid  pas^  over  the  Pennine 
Alps  and  the  other,  which  is  more  westerly,  through 
the  Centruno!'.  Both  roads  load  to  Lngdunum,  Ljfon 
(p.  208).  The  road  tli rough  the  Centrones  is  the 
pass  of  the  Petit  St.  Bernard.  These  and  other 
Alpine  tribes  belong  neither  to  Gallia  nor  Italj. 
Sinbo  0ns  them  a  eepamte  description.  Bnt  Pto- 
kmy  incluiies  the  CentnHMi  with  other  Alpine 
peoptoi  in  Italy.  [0.  L.J 

CEHTUHCELLAE  (KfrrevjpurlWai,  Pracop. : 
Cirita  Vtcch'ta),  a  town  on  the  .sea-coa^t  of  Etniria, 
between  i'yrgi  and  G»viiicae,  and  dit»taat  47  miles 
from  Rome.  It  appeam  to  have  owed  its  origin 
entirely  to  the  con>lruttion  of  its  majrnificcnt  port 
by  Tnyan,  and  there  is  no  trace  oC  the  previous 
erotenre  of  n  tmm  npoo  the  spot.  The  yoanger 
Plinjr  haa  left  ua  an  aocount  of  the  oooitnictMn  of 
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iLLs  port :  and  at  a  later  periwl  RntiUns  give?  a 
poetical  but  accurate  description  of  it,  which  entire!/ 
eeiaddes  with  its  present  appearance.  It  appeara 
to  l;a\o  lioen  almitNt  wholly  of  artifuial  con^tniction, 
and  was  formed  by  a  breakwater  or  artificial  iiJaod, 
with  a  mole  nmning  out  towards  eaeh  extremity  of 
this,  and  leavin;^  only  a  narrow  entrance  on  f:iih 
side  of  it :  tho  ba^iin  within  beuig  of  nearly  circular 
form,  so  as  to  eonstitote  what  Kntilius  ralb  a  marine 
amphitluatre.  At  each  end  of  the  breakwater  was 
a  tower,  &er^'ing  for  a  li;^hthon!ie  as  well  a-s  for 
defence.  (Plht  Ep.  vL  31  ;  liutil.  Ilh,.  i.  237 — 
248.)  It  appears  from  Pliny  that  Trajan  had  a 
villa  here,  the  ejustvnce  of  which  is  airain  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  M.  AnreliQa  (Lamprid.  Commod.  1): 
and  by  degre«»s  a  town  grew  np  HK  und  the  port,  the 
importance  of  wliioii  i.oDtiiin;illy  im  iiaiicil.  as  that 
cooalnaled  by  Tmjan  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber 
became  so  choked  willi  sand  as  to  be  remiered  useless. 
In  the  time  of  Procopius  Centumcellae  was  a  largo 
and  populous  city,  and  a  place  of  strength  as  a 
fortress  (Procop.  JS,  G.  iL  7) :  on  which  account 
its  possession  was  warmly  contested  between  tho 
Goths  and  Byzjintiue  generals :  it  was  captured  by 
Beliaarina,  afterwards  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila, 
but  aoon  after  lecovered  hj  Mimei.  (U.  /ft.  iii.  36, 
37,  39,  iv.  34.)  It  contisned  to  flourish  till  tho 
year  812,  when  it  was  ntteily  deatroyed  by  the 
Saracens ;  the  renudoing  inhabitants  withdrew  into 
the  interior  whore  they  founded  a  new  settlement, 
and  the  ancient  city  obtained  on  this  occasion  the 
name  of  Ci9ita  reoMM,  which  it  haa  retmned  ever 
since.  It  sotjn  became  apiin  inh.abitetl,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Uoman  States,  with 
a  population  of  aboat  8,000  inhabitants.  The  walla 
tliat  .surround  the  jxirt  arc  ba.sed  tl»rou;;hont  on  those 
erected  by  Tngan:  there  exist,  betudcs,  the  remains 
of  an  aqnednct,  and  nnmeraoa  fragmenta  of  other 
Koman  btiildiir^^!'.  (Dennis's  F!tntria,  \(A.  ii.  p.  1—4.) 

Tho  Itineraries  vary  considerably  in  regard  to  the 
distance  firom  Borne  to  CentamceOae,  aa  welt  as  the 
intermeduite  stations  :  the  true  distance  by  the  lino 
of  the  Via  Aureha  was  47  miles :  it  w.as  5  miles 
from  Cttstnun  Novum,  erroneoosly  marked  as  viii. 
in  tho  Itin.  Ant  (D'Anville,  itwrf.  Gtcf/r.  d'  tflalie, 
p.  123  ;  Donnis,  /.  c.  p.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENTUKIONKS,  AD,  a  st.ation  in  Gallia,  mcn- 
tiopi  d  in  tho  Antonino  Itin.  It  .appears  to  bo  tho 
Ad  (Jontonaiium  of  the  Table.  It  lies  on  a  ro;id 
from  N.'urbo  {Xorborme\  throngh  Ruscino  (Coslef 
or  Tour  ik  ItousiUi^n)  and  llliberis  (^Elne)  to  Sum- 
nius  Pyrenaeus  {BeUegarde).  Ad  Ccnturiones  ia 
between  lUibcrris  and  Sommus  Pyrenaeus,  and  5  U.  P. 
from  Summuj>  Pyrenaeus.  Its  position,  therefore,  is 
fixed  within  certain  limits,  and  it  is  tlie  chapel  of 
Si.  Martin  sow  U  Boulou,  accovliiig  to  W'idckenaer, 
a  place  on  the  Illiberris  (TecA),  where  there  are  said 
to  be  remains ;  snd  this  is  exactly  the  point,  where 
we  must  leave  the  banks  of  this  river  to  ascend  the 
vaUey  which  leads  to  BeUemrdc.  [G.  L.] 

CENTUTaPA  or  CEKTITBIPI  (rh  KwT6pi7ra, 
Thuc,  Diod.,  Str.iK.,  itc. ;  Kfyrovpivat,  Ptol.:  J-Jth. 
K*rropntinBt  Ccnturipinos:  Ceatorbi),  a  city  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  ritnated  00  a  lofty  hill,  to 
tilt;  S\V.  of  Mount  Aetn.a,  from  which  it  was  sejai- 
rated  by  the  valley  of  the  Symaethus  (JSimetu)^ 
and  94  miles  NW.  of  Catana  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272;  , 
Ptol,  iii.  4.  §  13 ;  Itin.  Ant.  y.  93.)  ^  It  is  first  n.en- 
tinned  by  Tbacydides,  firuoi  whom  we  learn  tliat 
it  was  a  city  of  the  Siouli,  and  appears  t»  have  been 
firom  a  very  early  period  one  of  the  moat  hnpoctanfc 
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«f  the  ttra^hflUs  of  that  pr>p]c.  Hence,  at  the 
time  of  the  Atheniaa  expedition  (B.a  414),  its 
eonunanders  thooght  it  'wmb  while  to  march  with 

tlii'ir  whole  fonr  !lL'ain^t  Ciiitnrii«,  which  was 
induced  to  <  <  !'  r  into  a  treatj  of  alliance  with  them, 
and  nibsi'cii  I  I  renderad  tlieni  good  eenioe  hy 
nttnrkin^'  tiu-  :uisili.iru«s  of  tlie  Syracusans  on  their 
inarch  tlurou^h  the  interior  of  tin  island.  (I'buc. 
H  96.  TiL  S2.)  We  am  told,  indeed,  that  GeBias 
of  Afjri^^ontnin,  who  was  sent  thitluT  as  ani!>ri.ssa(Jrir 
by  his  countrymen,  treated  the  Centoripans  with 
contentpt,  as  die  people  of  a  poor  and  inii|;nifieaiit 
city ;  lint  this  inu.st  understood  only  with  refer- 
eiK-e  to  the  f^reat  Greek  colMuee,  not  the  Sicalian 
dtiM.  (Diod.  xiiL  83.)  Shortly  after  we  find 
Diiinvsias  the  Elder,  in  B.  r.  f^OR.  cnncluding  an 
jilliaiu  e  with  liie  rul«.'r  of  Ceiiturija,  a  di'.>>pt)t  named 
Damon;  but  be  d'M's  not  a\t\»'ar  to  have  ever  re- 
duced the  city  uinli-r  his  .siilijci tinii.  (Id.  xiv.  78.) 
In  the  time  of  '1  iuiol'  iia  it  tjovemed  by  another 
despot  named  Nirodcmus,  who  was  cxpelii-d  \>y  the 
Corinthian  {feneral,  and  tlu-  city  rcsl'  n'd  to  liU^rty, 
B.  c.  3a'J  (Id.  xvi.  82) :  but  it  »ub^clluently  fell 
into  the  power  of  Ag&thocles,  who  oocapied  it  with 
a  garrison.  During  the  wan  of  tliat  monarch  with 
the  Carthaginians  however,  Centoripa.  after  Home 
ineffectual  att<'injits  to  throw  off  liis  yoke,  KUcceo<ifd 
in  recovering  its  independence,  which  it  was  theuce- 
f<Hlh  able  to  maintain.  (Id.  ztx.  103.  xx.  56.) 
Shortly  b<-fore  the  First  Pnnic  War  wo  find  the 
Centuripani  in  alliance  with  Hieron  of  ^jnenae, 
whom  ihtf  aniated  against  the  Mamrrtines,  and 
from  whom  they  receiveil  a  prant  of  pert  of  the 
territory  of  Ameselum,  which  that  monarch  had 
destroyed.  (Id  xxiL  IS,  Eze.  Hoesch.  p.  499; 
Pol.  i.  0.) 

But  tiii«  alliance  bad  the  eifiBct  of  drawing  upon 
them  the  Boman  anni,  and  in  the  second  campaign 

of  the  war  Centuri}>a  wa'^  b<  >ioVHl  by  the  run-.n!s 
Otacilius  and  Valerius  ^Itssala.  it  was  during  thi.s 
akge  that  the  enms  of  nnmenms  Sicil^  cities 
hastened  to  make  their  sitbtni-^.sion  to  Rome,  and 
thongh  not  espressly  mentioned,  it  evident  that 
Oentmipa  itadf  must  bate  earijr  followed  the  ex- 
am{)Ie,  a.-*  we  fii:il  it  a«lmitte<l  to  peculiarly  favour- 
able tcrrn^,  aiui  Cicero  sjn  aks  of  it  sis  having  Ikcji 
the  fiiithfU  ally  of  the  Itomans  throuchout  their 
sulwe^iuent  wars  in  Sicily.  (I>i  id.  xxiii.  Exc.  H. 
p.  .')01;  Cic.  Verr.  v.  32.)  In  the  tune  of  the 
^'reat  onitor  it  waa  one  of  the  five  cities  of  Sicily 
wliirh  cKjoyp*!  the  jtrivilcire  of  lr''''<iM:ii  and  ininm- 
nity  tVum  all  t:ixation:  and  .v>  niuih  had  it  pros- 
pered under  these  advantages,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  moet  wealthy  citiee  in  the  inland. 
Ita  citizens  amounted  to  not  les.<i  than  10.000  in 
number,  and  were  principilly  occupied  w  ith  a^n- 
cnlture ;  besides  the  territory  of  the  city  itself 
which  was  extensive,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
com-pro*lucinff  tracts  m  the  whole  i.-hmd.  they  oc- 
cupied and  tilled  a  large  part  of  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  Aetna  and  Leontim,  as  well  as  oAer 
distrii  ts  in  w.ovi'  distant  quarters  of  the  i.sland,  so 
that  the  "  aratores  Oenturipini "  were  the  most 
and  wealthy  body  of  their  etess  In  the 
whole  province.  (Cir.  Wrr.  11.67,09,  iii.  6,  4.'>, 
48,  iv.  23.)  They  suffenxi  severely  from  the  ex- 
actions of  Verres,  iai  still  mora  at  a  stftnewhat  later 
period  from  fliose  of  St-x.  I'oii)j)riu,<.  Their  .•ien-i<  fs 
against  the  latter  were  rewarded  by  Augustuii,  w  ho 
rastofod  thor  eity,  and  it  was  doubtless  at  this 
|sriOd  that  they  obtainsd  the  Latin  fiuehiss^  of 


OE0& 

'  whirli  we  find  them  in  possession  in  the  time  of 
I  i'liny.   (Strab.  vL  p.  278;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.^  Bat 
I  it  seems  prabahle  that  tin  prosperity  of  the  dty 
'  d(  <  lined  under  the  empire,  and  we  hear  little  more 
I  of  Ceuturipa  from  this  time,  though  the  name  is 
taaoi  in  Ptolemy  and  tiie  Ithienries,  and  it  seema 
I  to  have  contimied  to  occupy  the  ancient  site  down 
to  Uie  13th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
emperor  Fredorie  II.   The  modeni  town  of  CenlorW 
h.TS.  however,  i,TOwn  up  again  upon  the  ancient  site, 
and  still  presents  some  ruins  of  the  lioman  city, 
espedally  the  wmalin  efUie  walls  ti>at  crowned  the 
lofty  and  precijiitotis  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
it  stood:  ajs  well  ax  the  ruins  of  cisterns,  thermae, 
and  other  ancient  edifices.    (I*toI.  iii.  4.  §  13;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  93;  Tab,  Pent.:  Fazell.  He  Rfh.  Sk.  x.  p. 
429;  Biscari,  Vutt/fjlti  per  hi  Slciii'i.  p.  .'>3.)  Nu- 
merous painted  vjlmw  of  pure  (;re»  k  style  have  been 
diMvivered  in  sepulchres  in  the  iin-iH-i^l'jtf  neip-h- 
l)onrhoo>l.    (Hiscari,  /.  c.  p.  55;  .-Inn.  cL  huL  lb3o, 
p.  27-47.) 

I'liny  .'<|ie:iks  of  the  territory  of  Centnripa  xn  pro- 
ducing excellent  fcatfron.  as  well  as  salt,  which  last 
was  remarkable  for  its  pnrpl>'  colour.  (Plin.  xxi.  6. 
s.  17,  xxxi.  7.  s.  41 :  Solin.  5.  §§  13,  19.)  It  was 
the  birth-plaoe  of  the  phvsician  Appoleins  Cclsus. 
(Scribdo.  Laig.  dt  Con^  Mtdie,  c  171.)  [E  aa.] 


OOOr  OW  CKHTUIUFa. 

CEOS  (Ktm;  Ion.  K»oj;  K.'a,  IV.l.  iii.  15. 
§  26;  usually  Cka  by  the  Latin  writers",  Plin.  iv. 
12.  S.20!  mKeiM:  Ion.  Kiff^tt  Zea),  an  isknd 

in  the  Aerjnean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cvi  I.ado,  situated 
nixiut  13  Eii<;lLsh  miles  Sii.  of  tlie  jiriKuontory  of 
Sunium  in  Attica.  The  island  is  14  Kn}rli.>>h  uiiles 
in  ienirtli  from  north  to  5<(ntli.  and  10  in  I  n  . 't!i 
from  east  to  west.  I'liny  (^iv.  12.8.20)  !sa)»  tJwt 
Ceo«  was  once  united  to  Eubijea,  and  was  500 
stadia  in  length,  but  tliat  four-fifths  uf  it  were 
carried  away  by  the  sea.  According  to  the  lepend, 
preserved  by  Heraclides  Ponticus  (PoL  c.  9),  Ce«« 
was  originally  called  Uydrussa,  and  was  inhabited 
by  nymphs,  who  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Carystus, 
having  Ix  en  fri^'hteuiil  away  from  the  iulaud  by  a 
lion ;  whence  a  promontory  of  Coos  was  called  Leon. 
Ovid  apparently  aHodeo  to  this  legend  (Ar.  xx. 
221): 

Insula,  Carthacis  quond.<un  ccleberrima  Nymphi^ 
Cin^itur  Ac^aeo,  uomiue  Cea,  marL" 

HeraeBdes  Pmt.  fbrtlier  states  Oat  a  colony  wss 

afterwards  plantM  in  the  island  by  Ceos  fmm  Nau- 
pectus.  In  the  historical  times  it  was  inhabited  by 
lonions  (Herod,  riii.  46;  Schol.  ad  DimtfB.  Ftr. 
52^):  and  the  inhabilant.>  f'njrlit  on  the  side  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  battles  of  Arteuiisium  and  ba- 
famls.  (Heral  tHL  1,  46.) 

Ceos  once  possessed  four  towns.  Inn's,  Carhaea, 
Coressia,  and  Poeeessa,  but  in  the  time  uf  Strabo 
the  two  ktter  had  perished,  1^  inhahlkanto  of 
Cocmia  baving  bsen  txaasftnod  to  lofis  and  Hmn 


CKOS.  y 

of  P«)et=f».sii  to  Carlluira.  (.StniLsilk  p.  4SG ;  conip. 
I'lin.  /.  c.)  ~ 

Ilus  ("louXif :  A/A.  'lowAt^TTjJ,  'IuvXkwj),  the 
niwt  imp  >rtiuit  tuwii  in  Ceoa,  is  cek'bratcd  as  the 

■        —  •!«» 
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birth j.l:ui"  of  the  two  ^rrat  lyric  poets 
and  Ikuxhyhilf^,  of  the  sophijit  Prodicus,  of  the 
physitian  Era&istnitu.s,  and  of  the  peripatetic  phi- 
kaopher  Ariston.  From  the  great  celebrity  of 
Simonidfli  he  was  frequently  ealled  emphatietUj  th« 
Cean;  and  Horace,  in  like  manner,  Mlud«s  to  his 
poetry  under  the  name  of  Ctat  Catnenav.  (Carm.  iv. 
9.  8X  and  Cta  Nenia  (Cami.  iL  1.  36).  lolia 
■fnm  dtnated  on  ft  hill  aboat  SS  itadte  fWxn  the  m, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  ihlaiid.  on  the  same  site 
as  the  modem  ZeOy  which  is  now  the  ool^  town 
in  the  island.  There  are  aereral  remaras  of 
InKi;  the  m(»t  im|Hirtant  U  a  c<>lii>'<il  lion,  about 
90  feet  in  length,  which  lies  a  quarter  of  au  hour 
«Mt  «f  th«  t«wii.  Thd  legend  ainady  qnoled  from 
Hcmrliilfs  punt,  pn.laltly  has  a  rffiTfiire  to  this 
Bon;  and  the  more  so  as  there  is  a  fouutaiu  of  water 
gushing  from  the  spot  where  the  Ken  standi. 

The  laws  of  lulis  were  very  celebnite<l  in  anti- 
quity; and  hence  '*  Ccan  Laws"  were  UMti  pro- 
vethiaUytoindieate  any  excellent  institutions.  (Cump. 
Phit.  Prot.  p.  341,  I^g.  i.  p.  r>38;  lUkkh,  ad  .Uin. 
pu  109.)  I'heaO  laws  relattti  to  the  nioraU  of  the 
dtisens  and  dietr  node  of  lite.  One  of  themqiioted 
Ij  Meiuinder  was  {jorticuhurly  celebrated: — 

It  wxs  Slid  that  pv«tv  citizen  above  60  years  of  age 
was  oblic'tl  to  put  au  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  for 
which  we  find  two  reasons  a»Mgii<-.l:  o;u-  tliut  there 
mifht  Ijo  a  buflicit-nt  mainteiuincc  left  for  the  other 
iuhabitant.s,  and  the  other  that  they  nii;;ht  not  tnfRsr 
from  »ickne,t»  or  weakness  in  tlieir  old  a-c.  (Strab^ 
Sieph.  B.  t.v.  'lavXis;  AeUan,  1'.  JJ.  iii  37T 
* V^.  u.  ii.  6.  §  8 ;  Heracl.  Pont.  L  e.)  Other  Cean 
laws  are  mentioned  by  Herat lide^d'ont.  (I.e.)  .-uid 
Athenaeuji  (ziii.  610;  oomp.  Miiiler,  Acsmetica, 
p.  132). 

CouKssi  A  (Kof>??<rffi'a,  Strab.  /.  c;  Cnrc&sus,  Plin. 
L  c),  was  the  harbour  of  lulls,  ^iear  it  was  a 
lemjde  of  Apollo  Sminthmis,  and  Hm  small  stnam 
Elixus  flowed  by  it  into  the  sea.  There  are  a  very 
fnr  icmains  of  the  town  on  the  heights  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  bay.  The  barixmr  b  huge  and 
coinm<Kli<)H». 

Cakthaka  QidpOttia:  £tk.  KoftSafvs),  w.is  si- 
tdlUJ  ou  llti  UNilh-easleni  side  «f  the  island.  There 
are  >till  con.si>leniblc  min.s  of  tiiis  town,  called  V  toTi 
n<iAats.  (Pol.  xvi.  41;  Stmb.  Plin.  II.  cc;  Steph. 
B.9.9.t  Anton.  Lib.  I;  Ov.  Met.v'ii.  'MS,  x.  109.) 
The  ;ii!<  ieiit  pkmI  from  lulis  to  Ceus,  bastil  and  level, 
and  supported  iu  auuiy  places  by  a  hlr^ig  wall,  may 
stmbetoaoed^:.  \  - 


ocax  or  cubthaba  nr  cms. 

PoKEK-ss.v  (noi^fffcra)  was  sitoated  on  the  south- 
wcstero  aide  of  the  island,  on  a  high  and  steep  pru- 
Its  nuw  aif  idoonaidsniUe  and  still  pn»- 


sene  their  ancient  name.  (Stiab.  Pliiu/Acc;  Steph. 
B.  *.r.) 

The  p)puIation  of  tlic  islnnd  in  1837  did  not 
much  exceed  3,000  souls.  It*  priiicijal  article  uf 
commerce  i^  the  VaUmLa  aconi  (the  iK-orn  «f  the 
Quercus  Aegilops),  which  is  exported  in  lartre  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  tanners.  (Toumefort,  JravtU, 
vol.  i.  p.  2.^2,  transl.;  Boas,  Rmtn  auf  den  Griech. 
Jntebtf  ToL  i.  p^  127 :  and  especblly  Briliutted,  Jiei- 
ten  wid  Untenuckungm  m  GrieiAeiUandf  toL  i., 
who  has  given  a  very  delaiJed  aooouilt  of  «nej  tUng 
rafauinig  to  the  iblaiul.) 

CETHALAE  {KfcpaXalJiKpoi':  Ci/alo  or  Mta- 
ratit,  vulgo  Me^nita),  a  lofiy  and  well-wooded 
promootoiy  of  the  B^o  Syrtica  on  the  coast  of 
Afriea,  ftranog  the  western  headland,  as  Borbum 
Pit.  ftnaed  the  cx-tern  cape  of  the  (Jreater  Syrtis. 
(^bYsntB.']  iStrabo  makes  it  a  little  more  than 
8000  sta&i  from  Cartfaa^.  (Stimb.  xrii.  pp.  835, 
836;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  13;  Blaiiui.'re,  I.ftttrs  from  the 
MediUrrancan,  vol.  i.  p.  18;  Delia  Cella,  Vinyijio, 
&&  p.  61 ;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  p.  322.)    [P. 8.] 

CEPHALE.    [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

CEPHALLE'NIA  (Kf4>(iAA7iyui,  Kf^iiWa : 
Eth.  KfipaWijy,  pi.  K#^aAAi$KCf,  Kc^oAX^mett 
Crphalonia),  called  by  Homer  S.\mk  (2rfu>?,  (^'1.  i. 
246,  ix,  24)  or  Sam«>s  (2<v«»J,  iL  ii.  634,  Ud.  iv. 
671),  the  largest  inland  in  the  loiuan  Sea,  opposite 
the  Corinthian  gulf  and  tlie  coa.sl  of  Acaniania. 
Alinig  the  northern  half  of  the  eabtem  coa.st  of 
Oaf^ullenia  he.s  the  small  hdand  of  Ithaca,  which  is 
separateil  from  it  by  a  narrow  rhannel  alxtut  three 
miles  in  breadth.  (Cump.  Horn.  Od.  iv,  671.) 
Strabo  says  that  Cephallenia  wa^  distant  from  th^ 
promontory  Leucata  in  the  island  of  Lcucas  alwut 
stadia  (others  Hoid  40),  and  fr>;m  the  promou- 
tory  Chelouatas,  the  nearest  point  iu  the  I'elojdin- 
nesus,  about  80  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456.)  Pliny 
describes  it  as  25  (Roman)  mile*  from  Zacynthuji, 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  19.)  The  first  of  these  distances  is 
tolerab^  oomct;  but  the  other  two  are  ernmeoos. 
From  C.  V^koarda,  the  most  northerly  point  of 
jihalleuia,  to  C.  Dukulo  (the  ancient  Leucata).  the 
distance  is  5  English  miles,  or  about  40  stadia;  bafc 
from  C.  Seaioy  the  most  southerly  point  In  Cephal- 
Ifnia,  to  C.  Turtwi' ,  the  n<>an'.st  piint  in  tin-  Mnrfii, 
the  distance  is  23  miles,  or  about  196  stadia;  while 
from  C.  Scala  to  the  northernmost  part  of  Zacyn- 
tliu«  the  Tval  di.stmue  is  only  8  I^iIe,^. 

The  sixe  of  Cepliallcnia  is  variously  stated  by  the 
McieBt  writen.  Strabo  (t  c.)  makes  it  only  300 
stadia  in  circuit.  Pliny  (/.  c,  acconling  to  Si'Ii^'.-i 
edition)  says  that  it  is  93  miles  iu  circumfereuce; 
and  Agathemenis  (i.  5)  that  it  is  400  stadia  in 
K'ii<:lh,  both  of  which  measuretnints  .ore  nearer  the 
truth,  though  that  of  Agathemeruis  i^  too  great. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  ishnd  is  31  English 
milc?<.  It.s  hreailtli  h  very  niie-|u.il:  in  the  niiiMle 
of  the  island,  where  a  bay  extends  eight  inil<  s  into 
the  land,  the  breadth  Ls  abtmt  8  n.ik-6,  but  in  the 
n<irtliern  part  it  is  nearly  double  that  ili.stanci'.  The 
area  of  the  ialand  is  aUtut  348  square  miles. 

Cephallenia  is  correctly  described  bj  Stnbo  as  a 
mountainous  country.  Homer  in  like  manner  gives 
tu  it  the  epithet  of  irouiraAo(<r(rn  {Od.  iv.  671).  A 
lidge  of  calcareotiii  mountains  runs  acro,ss  the  island 
from  N\V.  to  SE.,  the  lower  decltvitieK  of  which  cover 
nearly  the  whole  Island.  The  highest  annmtit  of 
tliis  range,  which  ri.M.'s»  to  the  height  of  about  4000 
feet,  was  called  Akmus  (Alrof),  and  upon  it  was  a 
templu  of  Zeos  AenHins.  (Smb.  L  c)  From  tlib 
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mourtHo,  «Ucli  M  wv  e0m«d  whh  »  ftrat  cf  fir- 

U^-s,  whfiK»-  lit  TM'«!*Tn  njime.  Elato.  ihrw  i-  a 
view  over  Acanuuuak,  Aetoiia,  aui  the 
u<  i^'iiUniring  ukndi.  Tbet«  wa«  also  a  mmimm 
1  r.AKA  (Baia)  a'v  rTiiji^r  to  Stephanas,  Mid  to 
li4V«  bcvu  qaiu^'U  ;iftcr  tiie  piiut  uf  L'ljiiBtt.  Tbe 
frindp*!  pUin  in  CVj>halknta  is  tliat  of  i»tat,  on  tbe 
eastpm  bide  <*f  the  isLniii,  which  is  aKiut  6  inilr^  in 
kii^h  inm  N.  to  S.,  aiid  about  3  miJe»  io  width  at 
the  sea.  Fixm  the  iDoontaioooa  cfaaraotar  «f  the 
island,  it  coold  never  have  been  very  pnjdurtive. 
Hence  Livy  (xxxviiL  2tj)  doitribes  the  inhsibiuuis 
as  a  poor  pwpte.  We  read  oo  one  occa^^ion  of  zeioA 
crops  of  corn  in  tbe  neif^bboarbood  of  Palei  (FoL 
T.  5.)  Leake  obtenres  tkkt "  the  soil  is  mcky  in  tbe 
Dfxiiitainout  dLttrictB,  and  *Xnay  e^'en  in  th«  plains; 
but  the  prodoctiuna  are  geaefaU/food  io  their  kiml. 
IMTtiealarly  tlw  wibb.  Want  of  water  it  the  ptat 
d'-fcit  of  the  inland.  There  is  not  a  single  cao- 
•Untlj  flowing  itream:  the  sottrcca  are  neither  on* 
inmaa  iMV  plenUM,  and  OMOj  of  thn  ^  cBtifelj 
in  iln  htiiiiiiH  r^,  <  ri-atiii;;  vjuit.  tiiii*-s  h  ;.'reat  dUtresa." 

Ttu>  island,  as  has  been  alrea^jr  remarked,  it  called 
Sana  or  Samioa  in  Homer.  Ita  earliett  ii*K«HfT<f 
a|>[(^r  U*  have  been  Taphiaa'i,  as  was  the  CA>e  in  th*.* 
Bei^hbouring  iaUnda.  (Strab.  x.  461.)  It  ia 
laid  Io  have  d«ivod  iia  atiaa  from  Ccphahu,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  Lsknd  with  th*;  hvlp  of 
Amfihitryon.  (Smb.  x.  p.  456 ;  SchuL  ad  Lycvp/ir. 
830;  Paua.  L  37.  §  6:  UerarUd.  PooL  Fra^.  zvn. 
fk813ked.  KortL)  Kvcn  in  ll  fmer  tbe  inhabit.int> 
of  the  island  are  called  Ct  piiailtuo,  and  are  debcnU-d 
as  the  snbjetu  of  L'Ivh-v^  (IL  ii.  631,  {ML  zx.  2 10. 
xxiv.  rj.'iri);  but  Cipliiillonin,  an  the  name  of  the 
ialiuiii,  first  uTurs  in  H«ro<li>tus  (ix.  28^  Srvlax 
(p.  13)  calls  it  Cephulenia  (Kc^oAiifUi,  with  a 
itiri<;l'-  A),  and  plicet  it  in  tlw  "■ig'^^^r'mil  of 
Leucasi  atitl  Al}'/iji. 

C4?|)ha]lL-nia  was  a  tetrapolis,  containing  the  four 
ttates  of  Same,  Pule,  Crunii,  and  I'roni.  This  di- 
Tision  of  the  ishuid  apjjears  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  one,  since  a  legend  derived  the  names  of  the 
four  cities  from  the  names  of  tbe  four  sons  of  Ce  • 
pluiliu.  (Dtjrm.  H.  t.  v.  K*paWiiyia;  St«ph.  B. 
t.  r.  Kpiyioi.^  Of  these  states  Same  was  probably 
the  moat  ancient,  at  it  it  inentiooed  bj  Uoiner  (Od 
XX.  288).  The  namet  of  aD  tha  nor  cities  fint 
occur  in  Thucydidcs.  (Thuc.  iL  30;  comp.  Strab. 
X.  p.  455:  Paus.  vi.  15.  §  7.)  An  account  of  these 
cities  is  K'^t'"  M'piiruiely;  bnt  at  none  of  them  be> 
came  of  niui  h  importance,  the  hiistorv  of  the  inland 
maj  be  di8ini«»ed  in  a  few  wonlM.  In  the  Penian 
wan  tlw  Ceplmllcdtns  took  no  part,  with  the  «x* 
ct'ptioii  ol'  the  inhabitants  of  I'air,  two  Inindrtd  of 
wbuee  citizens  fought  at  the  battle  of  Platoeik 
(Herod,  ix.  88.)  At  the  eommeneement  of  tha 
Pclnjionnehiiin  war  a  I  irLT''  Athenian  tlwt  visited  the 
island,  which  joined  tlie  Athenian  alliance  without 
tasking  any  laiittaiMe.  (Thnc.  ii.  3a)  la  the 
Bonuin  wars  in  Greece  the  Ceplmlleniiins  were  <jp- 
poeed  to  the  Romans ;  and  accordii){;lj,  alter  the 
oonqoett  of  the  Aetoliatu,  M.  Fulvioa  waa  aeot 
a<:ain>t  the  i.sl.-uid  with  a  viitlii  icul  t'To-,  n.c.  18!>. 
The  other  cities  at  unee  bubiiiiUoi.  v,ilh  tlie  exeeji- 
tion  of  Same,  wliich  was  taken  after  a  siojiro  of  tour 
months.  (Pol.  iv.  6.  v.  3,  xxii.  l.'J,  'i'i;  Liv.  xxxvii. 
13,  xxxviii.  28,  29.)  Under  the  liomajjs  Ceplial- 
lei.ia  was  a  "  fibera  civitas."  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
The  inland  wa.^  ^iven  hy  lladrian  to  the  Athenians 
(Uioti  CuiUi.  lix.  10);  but  even  after  that  event  we 
fliid  M»  oiltod  In  40  iiiieri|(ini  dAevM{p« 
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]mtm.  (KAh^hmer.  1X0.940.)  b  Hw  fiaw  ef 

Pt"I<n:T  (iii.  14.  §  12)  CejJialWnia  was  jr.r!tit!.-.i  in 
I  the  |«uvinc«  uf  Kpeiras.  After  the  divisi  on  ut  tiie 
Bman  ei^ir^  tlw  iilaad  waa  labjcct  to  the  By« 
:  zantine  enijire  till  the  ISth  ccntnrr.  when  it  pasted 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  It  fomwd  part  <>t  tbe 
d«4ninioos  of  the  Latin  princfs  of  AcIuua  till  a.  IK 
1224,  when  it  became  subject  t->  tl.-^  Vt*i..  :i.tii<*,  in 
wbuse  ban»i»  it  rrmained  (with  the  exceujoii  ai  a 
temporary  nctnjatian  by  the  Tuka)  till  tbe  fall  ef 
the  Ktptiblic  in  1797.  It  is  now  one  uf  the  wven 
Ionian  laianiLi  nnder  tbe  protection  of  Great  Uritaiu. 
In  1833  the  popuktioa  wm  56.447. 

Of  the  fyuT  cities  already  menticoed,  Saxk  and 
Paoin  were  sitaated  on  the  east  coast,  Craxii  oo 
the  west  coast,  ami  Vale  oo  the  eastern  side  of  a 
bay  on  the  west  coast.  Besides  these  firar  ancient 
cities,  there  are  also  nuns  of  a  Bfth  upon  C.  Seakt^ 
tbe  SE.  point  of  tlie  island.  These  ruins  are  of 
tha  Bomui  pmid,  and  Hofaabb  thoee  of  tht  titf, 
mUA  C,  AalMiw,  11m  eoUeagoa  of  Cicare  n  lia 
ronsulshiji^  MWDeooed  boildii:;;,  when  he  wxs  re- 
aiding  in  CtfAallenia  after  hi*  banishment  from 
Italy.  (Strsb.  x.p.455).  Plolemy  (1  c.)  mea- 
tions  a  town  (^♦■[•tial"  nia  as  the  capita]  of  the  IstamL 
Thit  may  have  been  either  the  town  oommeoced  bj 
Aatoaiaa,  or  is  perhaps  reprRtented  by  tha  SMdmi 
ca.»tle  of  St.  Gt'Tje  in  tiie  middle  of  the  plain  of 
Licadko  in  the  suuih-weatem  put  of  tbe  ishiad, 
where  andent  icmaint  have  been  fimd.  Besidsa 
these  cities,  it  ap}*'  ir>  fro-n  several  Hi  llenir  names 
still  remaining,  that  then:  were  other  smaller  towns 
or  foitiaMB  in  the  island.  On  a  penuitala  in  the 
northern  part  r.f  the  island,  cotnm.in'iiii!^  Iw  >  h.ir- 
Itount,  is  a  fortress  called  A$$o  ;  and  as  there  is  a 
pie«;  of  Hellenic  M-all  in  the  modem  castle,  Leaka 
ciinjeitures  tliat  here  ^tood  an  anii  iit  f  rtrw* 
naiinxl  A-ssus.  0;her«  supjiose  tlwt  as  Livy 
(xxxviii.  18)  mentions  the  Ne»iotae,  akoig  widi  tlie 
Cruiii,  Palenses,  and  Sniiiaei,  there  was  an  ancient 
plate  called  Nc6us,  of  whieh  At»o  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption ;  but  we  think  it  more  probable  that  Ke- 
»iotae  is  a  faUe  reading  for  Pronesiotee,  tlie  ethnic 
form  of  Proncsiu,  the  name  which  Strabo  gives  to 
Proni,onc  of  t  ho  members  of  the  Tetrapolis.  [Pb()M.3 
Further  south  on  the  west  era  coast  it  T«Ji6,  «  bero 
many  andent  sepnichret  are  fbond:  this  i.^  ]>ru. 
bably  the  site  of  I'-vrm  s  (Tai^s),  a  CephalleuiaJi 
town  roeniioned  bjr  Stephanas.  AtuUt,  on  the 
sooth-eastera  coast,  points  to  an  andent  town  Be* 
raeleia;  and  the  |*»rl  of  Vuluttlho  is  evidently  the 
ancient  Panormus  (fltirop/iof),  opposite  Ithaoa 
(AniM.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  ed.  Jacobs).  (Kmse, 
//rlhui,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  }>.  4:11,  »«q.{  Leake,  AorfAara 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  55,  b«o.) 

CEPHALOEDIUH  (KefaAelW,  Died.,  Stnk, 
but  Kf^oAotSlj,  Ptol.,  and  Pliny  also  h;is  Cepha- 
loedis:  Eth.  Ccphaiooditonus :  Ctfuluy,  a  town  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Himera  and  Alaaak 
It  evidently  di  rivi  d  its  naTiie  from  its  situation  OB 
a  lofty  and  pnt  ipitous  r<M.k,  fontiin^  a  bold  head* 
land(ICefaM^)  projecting  into  the  sea.  But  thoOgfa 
its  ]ir(>\<'>  it  t't  li.ivr  licen  <>f  Grwk  oritjin,  no 

iiientMii  IS  liiiiud  <'t  it  ill  l  iuuydiiies.  who  expressly 
s.iy.s  th.Ht  Hinicre  wa.s  the  only  Greek  eolnny  nn  this 
ri.;Lst  nt"  the  island  (vi.  62)  ;  it  is  probable  that 
phal(»ediuiii  was  at  tlii.H  time  merely  a  fortress 
i^tppovpiov)  belonf^ing  to  the  Himeraeans,  and  maj 
very  likdy  have  been  first  peopled  by  refngecs  after 
the  destruction  of  Uimen.  Iti  name  first  appean 
io  hi«oi7  aft  tfatt  tiine  «f  the  Outli«giiii«D  expedite 
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under  Ilimilco,  n.  c.  when  that  ccnoral  c^n- 
rlnded  a  treaty  with  th<*  liiimraeuns  uikI  the  in- 
luibitaiits  of  C«phaiocdiutn.  (l>ind.  ziv.  M.)  But 
after  the  defeat  of  tJie  Cartluiginuin  armamert, 
i)ionj-!.ius  made  himself  master  of  Cephalocdium, 
which  was  betniy<'i!  into  his  hands.  (Id.  ib.  78.) 
At  a  later  period  we  find  it  a^aio  independent,  bat 
•{^rently  on  frieodlj  termi  with  the  Cartha^tan, 
on  whii'h  account  it  was  attacked  and  tJiken  bj 
AffUhnrta^  u.  o.  907.  (Id.  zz.  66.)  In  tbe  Ftrat 
Piaie  War H  WM  radnoed  b^the  Ronan  fleet  noder 
Atiliim  Calatiiias  and  S<i|iiij  N.•l^ica,  B. c.  2.'>4.  Init 
bj  treacbecy  and  not  by  force  of  anna.  (id.  xxiii., 
Um,  Bamek.  p^  505.)  Cieero  speaks  of  it  as  a[>- 
jgumtif  a  fioiiri.'itiing  town,  enjoyin^r  foil  niiini(-i}iui 
wMl^gM;  it  waa,  in  hia  time,  <na  of  the  "  dvitatea 
deeoiiMiiaa'' wUeh  paid  tiia  tHlMa  of  thdr  «ora  te 
kind  to  the  Roman  state,  and  sufferrd  severely  from 
tbe  oporessions  and  euctiana  of  Verrca.  (Cic. 
Farr.  H.  ft9,.BL  48.)  No  aabaaqoent  mention  of 
it  i»  found  in  hi>t<iry,  but  it  is  noticed  hy  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptoksmy,  anwng  the  towns  of  Sicily,  and 
•t  •  htar  period  to  naina  is  atill  found  in  the  Itinc- 
nriea.  (Strab.  ru  p.  266;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14:  I'tol. 
iii.  4.  §  3  ;  lUo.  Ant  p.  92 ;  Tab.  Pent.)  It  ap- 
pears  to  have  OflPtinued  to  exist  on  the  ancient  site, 
till  the  12th  century,  when  I{o','i  r  I  .  kin;:  Mcily, 
transferred  it  froin  its  almost  uin<  ivs-^ihk  jxjsiliou 
to  one  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  wlu'-e  there  was  a 
small  but  excellent  harltour.  (Faz*;ll.  de  Jieb.  Sic 
iz.  3.)  Some  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still 
visibla,  on  the  aommit  of  tbe  rock;  bat  tlie  nature 
of  tlie  Bite  ptt>ve8  that  it  oookl  nerer  Iiave  been 
more  than  a  small  town,  and  probably  owed  its  im- 
portance only  to  its  almost  impre^nuble  position. 
Faaelk>  apaaka  of  the  remaina  of  tha  walls  as  still 
eztating  in  his  time,  aa  well  aa  tbeae  «f  a  temple  of 
Doric  ardiitectarc,  of  which  the  fouiiilatioiw  only  arc 
jwir  viaiUa.  But  the  most  carious  monument  still 
of  tiw  mtSmA  cilr  ia  an  eon- 
:of  various  a]iartmenli,  and  having  the  .ip- 
of  a  palace  or  domeetic  resideuoe,  but 
wbolly  of  large  irreguhir  Uodta  of  Hna> 
stooe,  in  the  style  commonly  called  yr>Iy::onal  or 
Cyelofiean.  finde  mouldings  approximating  to  thoM 
of  tba  Derie  oldar,  an  hawn  «a  tba  fiwaaf  tiM 
massive  blocks.  This  building,  which  is  almost 
unique  of  its  kind,  is  the  moi«  remarkable,  from  ita 
faoiag  tba  only  aximpla  of  thia  atyla  of  naaouy,  aa 
common  in  Central  Italy,  which  nccnrs  in  the  island 
of  Sicily.  It  is  folly  described  and  iigxured  by  Dr. 
Matt  in  the  Amuti  delPJm$limi9  di  Corrupondema 
AvdmkmoBt  fcrtbayoar  IWl  (toL  iii.  p.  '270— 
S87>K 
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oon  or  GsnuLOSDnm. 

CEpnALONE'SUS  (Kt^lvnoot).  a  small 
island  at  tbe  E.  and  of  tbe  AcHiUJCoa  Dkomo«,  in 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Cardnites  Sinns,  off  the  W.  ride  of 

tbe  isthmus  .  f  the  Chersonesns  Taurica  (I'lin.  it. 
IS.  s.  27  i  Piol.  iii.  6.  f  8).  Ammianus  klarcelUnus 
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erTonpoasly  inakoa  it  an  inland  ciiy  on  the  Borys* 

tbcnee.  [P.  S.J 

CEPHI'SSIA.    [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 
CEPHISSIS  I.ACU&  [BoiKynA,p.4n,b.] 
CEl'HISSUS  (K^MTirof).   1.  A xivar of  Phocia 

and  Ikieotia,  fii<\vtit<;  into  the  laka  Oopall.  [For 

detaiia,  aae  pp.  41U— 412.] 

5.  A  rimr  of  Atdoi)  flowing  Ihroagh  the  Athenian 
|)hun.    [S(v  p.8S8(«k3 

3.  Also  a  rifv  of  Attica,  flowii^  through  tha 
Ebaridaa  phdn.    [See  p.  323,  a.] 

4.  A  river  (  f  Ari^olis,  and  A  tdbolMy  Of  tiM 
Inachus.    [See  p.  2U0,  b.] 

6.  A  tiv«r  in  Sabmia.  [fllALAvn.^ 

CEPl  MILESIO'RUM  (K^woi.  Knirtn.Stmb.xi. 
p.  494;  Anon.  Ftr^\  Pump.  Uela,  i.  19.  §  15; 
Diod.  n.  84;  lYoeopw  MIL  OoClL  iv.  5;  Ce|i,Oepoa, 
Pmt.  Tah.\  Ceppos,  Gtog.  Unren,),  a  town  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  founded  by  the  Milesiana 
(SeytuD.;  PHn.  vi  6^.  and  ntnated  to  M.  of  tbe 
Asiatic  caist.  Dr.  Clarke  ( 7Vf/p.  vd.  ii.  p.  77) 
identities  SU-ntta  with  this  place,  and  tbe  rwnarkabia 
Milesian  sepulchres  found  there  in  such  abondanoa 
confirm  this  {xj^ition.  Near  to  this  sjiot  stood  a  monu- 
ment raised  by  GoQiotsarya,  a  Cjuccn  of  the  Bosporus, 
who  aa  it  appcan  from  the  inscription  whicli  h:is 
Itccn  preserved,  was  wife  of  rary«\ilcs,  and  dalicated 
it  to  tbe  Syn>-Clialdaic  deilie**  Anci]ge8  and  A>tanu 
(Ki>ler,  M6m,  mr  U  Afonttment  d»  btJit'we  Como- 
tarye.   St.  Petersburg,  1805.)  [E.  B..I.] 

CEIiAMEICUS  (KtpatitiKhs  ir<JA»oi),  a  bay  in 
Caria  (Herod,  i.  174),  now  the  gulf  of  Boudroun^  ao 
called  from  a  town  Ceramns  (KcpoMos),  which  is  on 
the  gaV.  Strabo  (p.  656)  places  Ceramns  and  Bar- 
gasa  near  the  sea,  between  Cnidus  and  HalicamaKSUS, 
and  Cenunna  oomeo  next  after  Cnidus.  D'Anrille 
ideatiflea  Ceramns  with  a  place  called  Kiramo,  bat 
this  pinrc  dooii  not  appear  to  bo  known.  (Leaka, 
Ama  MmoTt  f.  225.)  Ptolemy  aana  to  pbice  Ca- 
nniia  on  tba  aooth  aide  of  tha  hay.  8ona  ttodstn 

maps  {il.'ii  p  it  ni;  thi>  luirtli  side;  but  this  camwt  be 
true,  purticularly  if  Bargaaa  is  rightly  datermined. 
[BAMAtA.!  Then  are  raedab  i^ieh  an  assigned 
to  Ceramns  by  .soine  numi.smatisf.s. 

Pliny  mentioas  a  Doridis  Sinus.  Mow,  as  Doria 
ia  the  oonntiy  eecufsed  by  tha  Dorian  eoloniea,  this 
name  is  more  npjirojiriatc  to  the  Cenuneicos,  on  tha 
north  side  of  which  is  Ualicanuusus,  and  at  the 
ontmBoa  b  ti»  idnd  of  One.  Ptiny%  worda  ara 
clear,  thouph  they  have  been  generally  mi.sunder- 
Btood;  for,  atHer  mentioning  tbe  bay  oi  Schoenus  and 
tbe  B^o  Babassos  [BtrBiaaca;  Caria],  ha  moD- 
tions  Cnidus,  and  he  says  that  I)ori.<»  l>epnR  at  Cni- 
dus. Again,  he  says  that  Ualicamassus  is  between 
the  Cemmeicus  and  the  lasias:  the  Cerameicus  of 
Pliny,  then,  is  cith'-r  different  from  the  Sinns  I>i)- 
ridis,  or  it  i.s  one  ol  the  bays  inchuktl  in  the  Sinus 
Doridis,  and  so  called  from  the  t<iwn  of  Cenunus. 
But  I'iiny  jilws  in  the  r>oridis  Sinus,  Leucfjpolis, 
liauuixitu.*.,  Elaeus,  and  Euthene ;  and  Mela  (i.  16) 
places  Euthane,  as  he  calls  it,  in  a  bay  U-tween 
Cnidus  and  the  C«rameicaa  Sinus :  from  which  it 
clearly  appears  that  Eutluuie  is  in  the  Sinus  Doridis  of 
Pliny,  and  that  Mela's  Cenuneleus  is  a  smaller  bay  in 
the  sinus  Doridis.  Mela's  Littus  I^uca  h  Wtvtcen 
Haficamaasus  and  Myndns;  and  if  this  is  Pliny's 
Leucopolis,  ."US  \\  v  may  assume,  the  identity  of  the 
Canuneicus  and  the  Siiraa  Doridia  of  Pliny  is  clearly 
filabllabad.  [O.L.] 
CERAMEICUS.  [Atiikxae,  pp.  29.'),  303.J 
CE'KAMOM  AGOlU  (Kcpcyuir  ayofd).  Tba 
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position  of  this  place  is  doabtful.    It  is       of  the 

{ilaccs  which  Cynm  came  to  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §  lU)  in 
lis  nurcb  from  Celaenaa  to  Iconium.  Aftt^r  leaving 
CeUenae,  he  caaie  to  Peltae,  and  then  to  Cenunon 
Asrora,  the  nearest  town  of  Phrycia  to  the  borders  of 
M.v-i:».  If  thi^  Plain  of  Cavster  can  be  determined 
[Ca  YSTiti  CampusJ,  the  position  of  Cerainoo  Agon 
may  l«  approzinuited  ta  Hamilton  (Atia  3fmor, 
ii.  204)  supjuiscs  that  it  may  be  NK.  of  UshnU; 
**  ft  place  of  cooaidcrable  commerce  and  traffic  in  the 
praaent  day:  Tnany  of  the  hi^^h  roads  of  Ana  Minor 
pa<;s  thri>u;'h  it."  He  also  says,  that  to  a  person 
going  to  Myaia  from  Apamca  (Celaenae),  "and 
MippottD^,  as  Stnbo  sajra,  that  Mysb  csctended  to 
Ghi^diz  (C.uli).  Uthak  would  1h»  the  la.st  town 
through  whirl)  he  would  pass  before  entering  M/aia, 
fbni  which  it  ia  separated  Igrs  noitiitaiiMaa  and  nii- 
inhabited  rli-trict."  The  pantkn  «f  Uahak  mm  a 
very  probable  one. 

PlUlj  mentions  Caranac  in  PIir7|ria  32%  which 
Cramer  conjV'  tun-s  to  Ih-  the  Cpr.-jnion  .\gora.  He 
mentiunB  it  betweon  Cotyaion  ami  Coniiun,  that  i.s, 
leMUItm;  but  nnthint;  can  be  concludiHl  from  this 
possatre.  Nor  is  it  the  Cans  r,r  C  iriiics  nt"  .Stojiha- 
ims  (.«.  r.  Kapio),  a  city  of  Phrygia,  "  as  it  luis  been 
eupprvinl;  ibr  that  name  oorresptMads  to  the  Carina 
of  Pliny  (t.  32),  or  Caria,  aa  it  pttlups  ahonld  be 
read.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RAMUS.  [CKiiAMKircs.] 
CE'UASAE  or  CKKASSAE  (K#pa<r<raj),inLTdia, 
ia  mentioned  by  Nonntis  (xiii.  468)  as  a  wine  country. 
Major  Kcpjx-l  ohser»e<l  remains  near  Sirghi<\  which 
ia  opposite  to  B:i(rae.  [Baoas.1  Than  were  bishops 
of  Cerasae  (Cramer,  Atia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  455); 
and  as  it  wa.s  a  Lydian  bishopric,  Slr>/hie  nmy,  as 
Cramer  ooojectorea,  be  Certuae.  There  ^omc 
resemblance  between  the  nanm  [(  i  .L.j 

CK'HASUS  (Kfpacrovt  :  Eth.  Ktpaaovvrios'). 
The  Ten  Thoasand,  in  their  retreat,  came  to  Trape- 
nis,  and  lesTing  Trapezos,  they  arriv«  on  the  third 
day  at  Cenusus,  an  Hellenic  city  on  the  sea,  a  colony 
of  the  i>inopcis,  in  Culchis."  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  §  2.) 
Ai  there  is  a  plaee  ealied  Ktreaom  on  tUa  const, 
we>t  if  Tr*  ^»i2»tK/(Tnipezua),  we  should  be  inclined 
to  Hx  Ceraaus  there.  Bat  it  i«  impossible  that  the 
army  eoold  have  marched  thnmgli  a  vumaliiiBonfl 
unknown  country,  in  three  days,  a  direct  distance 
of  70  milea;  and  we  may  conclude  tliat  the  three 
days  is  a  right  reading,  for  IModonu  (sir.  30),  who 
copies  Xenophon  here,  also  states  the  distance  at 
three  days.  Hamilton  found  a  riyer  called  Kt  rcsoun 
Jtere  Su,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  river  of  Cera^us, 
tb  iiii'li  he  did  not  see  any  ruin-i  near  the  river.  The 
An  oiiynioiLS  ^reo;;rapher  places  Cero^ua  CO  stadia  cast 
of  Coral  la,  and  90  west  of  Hiflron  Om  ^Yarot^Bad 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Keresmm  or  Keratuat  represents  Phamacia,  a 
town  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Mithridates 
the  GreaU  Arrian's  statement  that  Phamacia  was 
originally  called  Cerasus,  and  the  fiict  of  the  modem 
n.imc  of  I'hamacia  rescmblin;;  Cerasu",  hiis  Iwl  some 
modem  geographers  to  consider  the  Cerasus  of  Xeoo> 
phon  the  sameas  Pharaada.  Itseemsthat  tbeCerasns 
of  Xenophon  dei  aye  l  after  the  fijuiidatirm  of  Phama- 
cia, and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Cerasus  were  removed  to 
Fbaroada,  the  new  town  may  have  had  botii  names. 
Sfcrsbo  indeed  (p.  648)  mentions  Cotyora  as  a  town 
which  suppUed  inhabitants  to  Phamacia,  bat  his 
words  do  not  ezdode  the  snpposition  that  other 
towns  cnntr'.butftf.  He  s[>c  iks  of  Cera.sus  as  a  dis- 
tinct place,  a  small  town  in  the  same  gulf  as  Uer- 
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mftnsflsa ;  and  Hennonii.'na  is  near  Trapezns.  This  is 
not  quite  consistent  with  Hamilton's  po-ition  of  Ce- 
rasus, which  is  in  a  buy  between  Coralla  and  Hieron 
Oros.  Pliny  also  (vi.  2)  distinguishes  I'bamadn 
and  Cerasus:  and  he  places  Phamacia  ICQ  Roman 
miles  from  Trapczos,  and  it  may  be  as  much  by  the 
road.  Ptolemy  also  (v.  6)  has  both  Ccnyns  and 
l*hamada,  bnt  wrongly  phired  with  nspeot  to  one 
another,  for  his  text  makes  Phamacia  east  of 
Cerasos.  Meb  (L  19)  only  mentioos  Cerssns,  and 
be  styles  Censns  and  Trapesns  '*mazbie  illns- 
tres;**  but  this  can  hanlly  Ikj  the  Cen^sus  of  X.-no- 
phoQ,  if  the  author's  statement  appUes  to  his  own 
time.  The  eenfagon  between  OMmsos  and  Pfaar> 
iia-ia  is  made  more  sinjrular  by  the  fart  "f  the 
name  X«n$om  being  retained  at  Phamacia,  for 
which  tfien  is  no  e«iwuMiti<in  except  in  the  aasnrap- 

tion  th.it  the  town  was  alvti  rniled  Cer■a^ns.  or  a 
quarter  of  the  town  which  sotne  Cerasuutii  occupied. 
Thus  Sesamns  was  the  name  of  a  part  «f  Amastris. 

[AMASTlthi.] 

There  is  a  story  that  L.  Lucull  us  in  his  Mithri- 
datie  campngn  sent  the  dierry  to  Italy  from  Ce- 
rasus, and  th.it  the  fruit  was  so  calle"!  fnvu  the 
place.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  b;  i'liii.  xv.  2.i:  and 
Haidnm's  note.)  This  was  in  a.  c  74;  and  in  120 
years,  says  Pliny,  it  was  carried  to  fii-itain,  or  in 
A.i>.  46.  [G.  L.] 

CERATA.    [Attk  a.  p.  322,  a.] 

CEKAUNI'LIA  (Kcpai/i^iAla).  a  town  of  Sam- 
nium  or  Apulia,  mentioned  by  Diodoros  (xx.  36) 
as  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
n.  a  31 1.  The  name  b  otherwise  wholly  unknown, 
as  wdl  as  that  of  Cataracta  (Karopcucra)  which 
accompanies  it;  Niebuhr  suppests  {Hist,  of  Home, 
voL  iii.  pk245)  that  it  may  be  the  same  witli  the 
Cesannta  wbidi  appears  in  tlie  epita])h  of  s  i)<ia 

BarbatnSt  but  thi>  is  mere  conjivture.  Itaiiaii 
antiquaries  identity  it  with  the  modem  town  of 
Ctriijnola  in  Apulia.  (Ra«n«ndlt,  vol.  ii.  pw 
25y.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CERAU'NII  MONTES  (r^  Kcpawta  ipn\  ft 
range  of  monntains  belonging  to  the  system  aiT  Oatt« 
casus,  at  its  E.  extremity;  but  its  ])re<ise  relation  to 
the  main  chain  is  variously  stated.  Strabo  makes 
it  the  name  of  the  E.  portion  of  the  Caoeaaoa,  widch 
ovcrhan^rs  the  Ca>[iiri!i  and  forms  the  N.  bountlary  of 
Albania,  and  in  which  he  places  the  Amazons  (xL 
pp.  501,  504).  McU  seems  to  apply  the  name  to 
the  whole  ehain  which  oilier  writers  call  (^ati<  asu5, 
confiniiiLT  the  latter  term  to  a  part  of  it.  His  Ceniuiiii 
are  a  chain  extending  from  l£eGimmsrian  Bosf>onut 
till  they  meet  thelthiijaean  mountains;  overhan;::inp, 
on  the  one  side,  the  Kuxine,  tlie  Miteotis,  and  the 
TanaTs,  and  on  the  other  the  Caspiaji ;  and  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Rlia  (  V<Agaj\  a  statement  which, 
however  interpreted,  involves  the  error  of  connecting 
the  Caue.-i.sus  and  UnU  chains.  (Mela,  i.  19.  §  IS, 
ill  5.  §  14.)  Pliny  gives  precisely  the  same  re- 
presentation, with  the  u^onil  error  of  makine  the 
Ceraunii  (i.  e.  the  Caucasus  of  others)  part  of  the 
great  Taunus  clhiin.  (Plin.  v.  27,  vi.  10.  s.  11.)  Ue 
ssems  to  ajiply  the  name  of  Cancasns  to  the  spars 
which  sjircid  out  Inith  to  the  NE.  atj.l  SI'..  iV  .in  the 
main  chain  near  its  £.  extremity,  and  w  hich  he 
regarded  as  a  oontinaons  mqre,  borderin<;  the  W. 

shore  of  the  C  i-;]  ian  (\-i.  9.  S.  lO).     Ku^;atllllus  aUo 

seems  to  regard  iheiu  aa  a  chain  running  northwards 
firom  the  Gancania.  (Comment  ad  Km.  Ftritg. 

389.)  Ptolemy  uses  the  nrnrie  fnr  the  K.  part  of  tli  - 
chain,  calling  the  W.  portion  Caucaaii       and  Uie 
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pvt  immedutely  above  Ib<>ria  Cincn^ns  in  ft  narrower 
Niwe.  (Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  14,  1.'),  -20,  22.)  On  the 
whole,  it  would  Meem  that  the  Gri'ek  name  Ceraumu.s 
and  the  mtiTe  Cancastu  (^Kawlnu)  were  mpplwd  lat 
first  nxliffemitljr  to  the  hi|;hcst  mottiitiiins  in  the 
rentrr  of  the  Caucasian  i^th^lUJ^  and  aftiTwarJrt 
extended,  in  a  sMnewbat  confused  omnner,  to  the 
whole,  or  portloQs,  of  the  diain;  and  that  tiie  nuice 
accunit*'  writers,  mk  b  asStmboand  Ptolemy,  adopted 
a  specific  distioctioo  of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  cha- 
racter. The  Cenranii  M.  «f  Stiabe  Mem  to  be  the 
preat  NT.  I.nairh  whirh  meets  the  Caspian  at  t'uo 
uua  of  jMrbend,  or  pcrbape  the  whole  system  uf 
NE-BpofBefwhid)  that  benlf  one.  It  may  fiiirlv  be 
fonj.'i  tumd  tliat  Mela  and  Pliny  wpn>  i^rnoran!  how 
soon  these  spurs  meet  the  Caspian,  and  heiK-e  thuir 
ennor  mcxtcndi^ttomeetthe  Rhipaei  M.     [P.  S.] 

CERAU'NII  MONTHS  (Kf^avy.a  Stm!.. 
PPl21,  281,  285,  316,  seq.,  324,  tt  alibi:  A7u- 
aiira),  a  lofty  nuifr«  of  mount^as  in  the  northern 
jtart  of  K{»^inis.  wid  t"  luivo  dfrivoii  tli<-ir  nanw  from 
the  fn^pient  thunder  stonn^i  with  wliii  h  tlicy  wi  n'  vi- 
nted.  ( Eiistatb.arfiXowfs.389 ;  Serv.  ad  i'irg.Aen. 
ill.  508  )  They  arp  sometiinw  alxo  calltnl  AritcK'E- 
KAfMi  or  AciuK  KKAiTNiA,  though  thw  is  jjTojjerly 
the  name  of  tlie  pmmontoiy  (t&  fixpa  Kspavria, 
T)ion  Ca^  xli.  44)  mnninp  ont  into  the  Ionian  F«a, 
now  called  Ghkua,  and  by  the  Italians  Linffuttta. 

The  Ceraonian  mountains  extended  aereral  miles 
alonf;  the  canst  from  the  Acroceraunian  proinoutory 
aouthwardit,  and  rendered  the  navif;ation  very  dan- 
KOPDM.  Hence  Horace  (Carm.  i.  3.  20)  ^[leaks  of 
ifjwmm  Mopidm  Aeroceramma  (oomp.  Lacan,  t. 
652;  Sil.  ItaL  iSL  693).  Inland  the  Cenranian 
moimtains  were  eoniMeted  by  an  cx^tcm  bniiu  h  with 
the  moontaina  «o  the  northern  frontier  of  Thessaly. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  moontaim  were  called  Ce- 
rai.iiii.  (Cae*.  B.  C.  iii.  6;  I'lin.  iii.  22.  s.  20;  Ptol. 
ii.  16.  §  8.)  (Leake,  northern  Greece,  voL  L 
pp  2,  seq.,  88.) 

CEUAUSILM.  [LTCAKt's.] 

CElUtALUS,  a  river  of  Apulia,  mentioned  only 
by  i'iiur  (iii.  11.  a.  16%  who  niakco  it  the  northern 
1.  un.i  iry  of  the  Dauni.-uis.  It  is  n  w  ralliNl  tlio 
C'erroro,  a  ooniiderable  stream,  which  ri^es  in  the 
ApeotUmo  on  the  eonRneo  of  Sanmium,  near  Arimo, 
flows  bv  lioniii)  ( Vibinuiii),  an.l  after  tiaversing 
the  pUia  of  Apulia,  reicivcs  the  watvra  <'f  the 
Camdeiaro  jort  before  it  cnten  the  Adriatic  near 
Siiiontum.  Prooopius  (B.  G.  iii.  18)  si^x'ak.s  of  a 
place  railed  Cenarium  (Ktp€dptoy)  in  Apulia, 
which  derived  it:>  name  fruni  this  lifor.  [E.JB.B.3 

CEKBANI.  [Cakhak] 

CEKBEKION.    [Cimmkkh  m.] 

CKUBE'SII  (Klf9^(rioi),  a  Phrygian  tribe  men- 
tiorK'd  in  a  vervp  of  Alcinan,  quoted  by  Strabo 
( p.  680).  but  the  per.ple  were  nnknown  in  Strabo's 
time.  He  mentions  also  a  hole  or  chasm,  called 
Cerb(«iu8,  which  emitted  pertilential  vapours ;  hut 
he  does  not  say  whore  it  is.  [0.  L.] 

CE'RBIA  (K«f»«»ia,  K*ptita,  Const.  Porph.  tl^^ 
Them,  i.  39 ;  KtptMOf  KipSoln,  HieracL),  a  town  of 
Cyprus,  whidi  D^Anville  places  near  the  pvomontory 
of  Crommynn.  We8M>linp  (a/).  HitroeL  «.  P.  Kip- 
ieSa)  supDoees  it  lo  be  the  same  phoo  as  the  Cre- 
naseia  of  the  poet  N«nnns  (Dionyt.  xSL  455).  (  Kn- 
Cel.  Kfpr,.^,  v.,1.  i.  pp  77,  l.-iS.)  [K. 

CEKCAbOKLM,  or  CliKCASO'P^  iKtf^Ki- 
em^,  Herod.  Q.  15,  17,  97:  Knfmdmttpa^  Suah. 
xviii.  p.  80f. :  Mela,  i  9.  §2:  F.l  Arkni).  wtus, 
fruia  its  position,  as  the  key  of  Sliddlc  aud  Luwvr 
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I^?7ptt  ^  town  of  great  importance,  both  in  a 
military  and  a  commen-ial  point  of  Tiew.  Ccroa- 
8oriun  »tood  in  lat.  30°  3'  N.,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  and  on  the  western  or  Cambio  arm  of  the 
Nile.  At  this  point,  about  ten  miles  bdow  Memphis, 
the  Nile  ceases  to  be  a  simjile  stream,  and  liranches 
otf  into  numerona  channels,  while  the  hills  which 
thmiif  hontthe  Thebaid  and  tiie  Heptsnonns  embooon 
ur  skirt  its  hsilka,  here  diverL'e  rirjht  and  left,  and 
sink  gently  down  n{»n  the  Ddtaic  level.  The 
Delta,  in  the  present  day,  oomnenees  6  er  7  mika 
I  >w(  r  d  iwii  the  river,  at  Hatn-tl-Bnhnrah.  (Rrn- 
ueU 8  Geog.  o/ Uerod.  vol.  ii.  p.  133.)  [W.B.D.] 

CEHCETAE  (Kf^erai.  Strab.  &e.;  Ksfwenoi, 
Dion.  Perie;:.  fi82  ;  Kf pKtTalot,  Hellant( .  fr.  01),  ono 
oi  the  people*  of  iSarmatia  Aitiatica,  who  occupied 
the  NE.  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Cimmerian 
HosporiLs  and  the  frontier  of  Culrhis,  bnt  wImmo 
relative  positions  are  not  very  exactly  determined; 
their  coast  abounded  in  RMdsteads  and  \'ilUges. 
(Hclbnic.  /.  c. ;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  4'JG,  497  ;  Pt«l  v.  9. 
§25  ;  Steph.  B.  #.  r.;  Mela.  i.  19.  §  4  ;  Plin.  vi.  5.) 
Their  name  is  now  applietl  to  the  whole  western 
di.>trirt  of  the  Cancasu.s,  in  the  w.  ll  known  fontis  of 
Chtrkas  for  tiic  jiettplo,  and  C'/tcrkiijiLaia,  or  Cir^ 
cassiiL,  for  the  countrv.  [P.  S.J 

CEUCl'NA.or  CEHCENNA  (K/pjriw.  KtpKtyya: 
Karkettah,  or  BamUth);  ajid  CEKCINI  TIS  (Ktp- 
Kiyhis,  K.tpKtyyiris :  Gherba) ;  two  islands  off  the 
El.  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of 
the  LesHjr  Syrtis,  the  opposite  extremity  of  which 
was  formed  by  the  island  of  Meninx,  which  Strabo 
reckons  about  oqnal  in  siio  to  Cercinna.  The  two 
islands  lie  ME.  and  SW.  aa  to  the  direction  of  their 
jcnjjth,  Cercinna  beinj;  on  the  NE.  and  Cercinilis 
on  tlie  SW.  They  wei-e  joined  by  a  mole.  Cercina, 
which  was  nraoh  tiie  larger,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny 
25  M.  P.  long,  and  half  as  broad.  l'i>on  it  was  a 
city  of  the  same  tuuoe.  The  Maritime  Itinerary 
mdras  Ceroenna  (Cercina)  6S2  stadia  firem  Tacafk 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  (.'<tnib.  ii.  p.  123,  xvii. 
pp.  831, 834;  PtoL  iv.'s.  §  45;  Dion.  Perieg.480; 
Stadkum.  p.  456;  Am.  Ant.  p.  518 ;  Mela,  8.  7. 
§  7  ;  Plin.  V.  7).  Cercina,  to  which  the  smaller 
island  seenut  to  have  been  considered  a  mere  ap- 
pendsKO,  b  often  mentioned  in  histoiy.  (Pint.  Diom, 
43;  Di.Kl  V.  12:  P<.lyb.  iii.  9G  ;  Liv.  xxxiil.  48; 
Hirt.  Bill.  Afr.  co'mp.  Strab.  xvii,  p.  831  ;  lac. 
Ann.  i.  55,  iv.  13;  comp.  CYltAlNia.)  [P-S,] 

CEflCINK  (K«(.K(»Tj.  Thuo.u.  98;  KfpKcr^orMV 
or  B*pKeTij<nof,  I'tol.  iii.  13.  §  19:  KaradagK)^ 
the  wninhahited  mountain  chain  which  branched  off 
from  Haemus  in  a  "^V..  ijineti'  ii,  and  fornitd  the 
water-shed  to  the  slreums  whu  li  feed  the  rivers 
Axiiis  and  Str}'mon.  Sitalre.s,  in  his  route  from 
Thrace  into  Macedonia,  crossed  this  mountain,  leav- 
ing the  Paeoniaos  on  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and 
Macdi  on  his  kft  flwrwndinj  upon  the  Axiw*  at 
Idomene.  [E.  B.  J.] 

C  EKC INITIS  (Kfpmiifrit  Xf^nj,  Arrian,  A  nab.x. 
1 1.  §  3 :  Tulhyno),  the  large  lake  lying  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Amphipolis,  which  Tbucydidos  (t.  7) 
occnrately  describes  by  the  words  rb  Ktuv&tts  rvS 
^Tpv^Sfos,  !Ls  it  i>,  in  lat  t,  m  thinfi  more  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  river  blnrmon,  varying  in  size 
acconlmg  to  the  season  of  the  year,  bnt  never  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  river  only,  acxordinp  to  its 
dimensions  above  and  below  the  lake,  liesides  the 
Strymon,  the  Angitas  eontribates  to  the  innndatkm 

as  veil  ns  M>:re  i.ther  .stnaUor  •trsaOM  fNUk  tho 

mountains  uu  cither  side. 
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The  lake  Prasias  (ITpcurxdi),  with  its  am- 
phibious iuhabitanta  who  are  described  by  Herodotiut 
(r.  16)  as  living  on  the  piles  and  planks  prucnrod 
from  Mount  Orbcliu,  with  which  thcj  coustructed 
fhrir  dwelling  on  the  kke,  was  the  same  as  the 
Stryrnonic  lake,  or  Ccrcinitil.|l(Leake,  Northrm 
Greece,  rol.  UL  p.  211.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERCrNniH, «  town  in  Vumij,  near  the  lake 
B<x4<ois.  (I.iv.  zxxL  41 ;  Laika^  NerAtm  Grwofl^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  449,  acq.) 

CEROOTIA  (Ktpitvwla),  a  town  ef  Phrygia 
llla::ii:i  (Pfol.  V.  2).    Its  sito  is  unknown,  fQ*L.1 

CEKDY'LIUM.  [A.MPiupoua.] 

CE'REA  (K«p^  Stoph.  B.  «.  v.  ;  Snid. 
S.  V.  'Pmi/rfj  :  ^:(fi.  KtpfdTTis,  Vohh.  iv.  53.  §  P.), 
a  to^'Q  of  Crete,  which  froin  its  nnention  bj  Polybiaa 
(I.e.),  and  from  a  coin  widl  the  epi^rapli  KEPATTAN, 
mill  ].ri'scntin:::  tlic  same  U/pr  xs  lhi>>.o  of  T'llyrrlicnia, 
has  beea  inl'crrcd  to  have  been  io  the  ndghbourliuod 
oTtiiat  tofini.  (Edchd,  foL  ii.  pw  306 ;  Hoftck,  Kreta, 
toI.  i,  p.  392.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

(JK'UEAE,  a  place  in  Asia  Uioor,  fixiul  by  tlie 
7U)le  on  the  rood  between  Amaatris  (or  Mastmm, 
as  it  appears  in  tlip  Tabic),  and  Sinope.  The  Table 
jthuxs  Tjca  20  miled  east  of  Amastris,  and  Cereae 
15  milM  cMt  of  lyoa.  The  place  eeems  to  be  un- 
known, [r,.  I,.] 

CKHEATAK  (Kfp*<lT€,Strab.;  Ki^aTai.I'iat. : 
Jith.  Cerratinns),  a  lown  of  Latium,  mentioned  by 
Stnilxi  (v.  ]i.  among  1]ios<'  wlii.  !i  lav  nn  tlie 

li'ft  of  tilt!  Latiiui,  bctwt'i-n  Aiui^nia  aiiil  Sira. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  <  allcl 
by  Plutarch  Cirrharatae,  which  was  the  birth-place 
of  C.  Marius.  (Plut.  Mar.  3.)  He  terms  it  a 
vilhigc  in  the  territory  of  Arpinnin;  it  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  erected  into  a  separate  ma* 
nidptam,  probably  by  Marias  himself,  who  seems 
to  liavc  settled  there  a  body  of  his  relations  and 
dependents.  It  snbseqacntly  received  a  fresh  body 
of  colonists  from  Dmsos,  the  stepson  of  Augnstoa. 
Hence  the  "  Cercatini  Mariimi "  appear  amonp  the 
Maiudpia  of  Latium  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  (Plin. 
fit  S.  8.  9;  Lib.  Col<n.  p.  93S;  Znmpt,  de  Colm. 
p.  361.)  The  passii^^p  of  Strabo  a!T>riis  the  only 
cine  to  its  poaition}  but  an  ioachptioD  bearing  the 
aame  of  the  Cereatini  Hirieid  has  Wi  diseorered  at 
the  anci'  iit  iiuinxslcry  of  C(ua  ifnra  or  Ciu^amnri, 
aboat  half  way  between  Verulae  and  Arpiouin,  and 
a  milea  W.  of  the  Liria.  It  ii  thns  rendered  pro- 
bable tli.-it  this  convent  (whicli  i?  built  on  ancient 
fouiuiatious)  occupies  the  site  of  Cereatae,  and  re- 
tahiB  in  ita  name  eorae  tnoe  of  that  of  Marina. 
(Dull.  d.  Inst.  Arch.  1851,  p.  U.)  We  leani  from 
another  inscriutioa  that  there  was  a  branch  of  the 
Latin  w»7  whidi  conwnnmcated  direotty  iMa  Ar- 
pinum  and  Sora,  paring  affpamtly  by  Cemntae. 
{rbiil.  p.  13.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CKKEBELLIACA  (Mutatio  Cerebelliaca),  a  sta- 
tion in  Gallia,  {ilaeed  in  the  Jerusalem  Itiii.,  between 
Valentia  (Vnhnce)  siaA  Maniiio  Augusta  (A<nut\ 
Tlie  It  in.  makes  it  xii.  M.'P.  from  Valentia  to  Cere- 
b«  lli:iea,  and  x.  from  Cerel)€lli.va  to  An;2:uitta.  The 
Aatoniuc  Iliri.  makes  tlie  same  distance  between  Va- 
lentia tad  A  i.^i  ta,  but  omits  Cerebelliaca.  The 
aite  can  only  be  puew^nl  at.  D'Anvillo  supposes 
tliat  it  may  be  Chabeuil,  but  adds  that  this  place  is 
nearer  Vahnce  than  Ai^nst.  Wulekenaer  names  a 
place  Le*  Chabtrki  MoaioitOH,  as  the  nte  of  Cere- 
belliaca. [G.L.] 

CERES5US  (Ktfnioeis\  a  strnnj<;  fortreas  in 
Boeotia,  in^tlie  odghlNniihood  of,  and  bdoqgiqg  .to 


CERNE. 

Tlif^piae.  The  inhabitants  of  Ceressus  retreated  to 
liiis  tortres.s  after  Uie  biittlc  of  Leuctra.  It  wa.^  pro- 
bably situated  at  PaUopanaghia.  (Pau.s.  ix.  14. 
§  2 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iL  pp.  490,  450.) 

CEKESUS.  [Iaccetasi.] 

CEKE'TAPA  (tA  Kiptrara  :  Eth.  Ktperanis), 
a  town  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  The  Ethnic  name  h 
known  from  the  coins,  which  aleo  draw  tint  tiien 
w.as  near  it  a  river  or  fountain  Aulindenus.  The 
place  liad  aho  the  name  Diocaeeana.  Some  pfi^ 
graphers  fix  it  near  Coloame.  [G.  L.] 

CEHFE'XNIA,  a  town  of  tli.  M.irsi.  not  nun- 
tioned  by  Pliny  or  the  other  geographers,  but  plaocd 
by  the  Itineruies  on  tlra  Vim  Videria,  18  milea  fimn 

Alha  riKon>is,  and  1  7  frOBB  Corfininm.  Its  ^ito  i.s 
fixed  by  ilolatenius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  whidi 
etanda  the  modern  Tillage  of  CoU  Armtm,  wlicfa 
an  old  dinrdl  of  Sta  FtUcllh  still  b«irs  in  eccla- 
siastical  noorda  the  adjunct  tn  Cerfema.  It  waa 
at  the  ibot  of  the  nmaricaUe  pase  over  the  Apen- 
nines  cilK  J  in  the  T  ibiila  the  Mons  Imeus  (wm 
the  Forca  Carugo),  which  led  from  theiic-e  to  Cor- 
iinium.  From  an  inscription  published  by  Hol- 
itenius  (Orell.  Inscr.  711)  we  learn  that  this  part 
of  the  Via  Valeria  was  first  con-itmctc*!,  or  at  lej^t 
rendered  pias.«>able  for  carriages,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  contimutl  it  from  Ceifeiiiiia  to  the 
Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atenuis.  (Win.  AnU 
p.  309;  Tab.  Pout.;  Ilolsten.  \ot.  in  Chic.  pp.  1.^, 
l.')4;  D'Anville,  Atml.  Geogr.  de  t Italic^  p.  175; 
Kramer,  Fuciaer  Ste,  pp.  60,  61.)  For  the  dis- 
eusden  of  the  distanoee  along  this  r  ate  >e<^  Vu 
Valeria.  [E.  U.  B.] 

CEKGE  (Ke'/ryrj),  a  iibiec  in  Myxia,  roeiitioiied 
by  Hierocles,  quoted  by  Forbiger,  who  suggests  that 
the  name  ou<;lit  to  be  Certe,  as  there  is  a  place 
Kerteslek,  on  the  Rhjmdacus,  where,  he  say.s  tlurt 
there  are  ruina;  bnt  Hamilton  (Lutid.  Ceog.  Joum. 
viL  35),  who  waa  at  the  place,  does  not  mention 
mins.  [G.  L  ] 

CERILLAE,  or  CERILLI  (K^p.A.\o.,  St  rah. ; 
CERiLuut,  jjiL  ItaL  TiiL  581),  a  town  of  Bruttium, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  a  few  miks  S. 
of  the  river  Lauji.  Silius  Italicus  tells  u.s  (/.  c.) 
that  it  was  laid  wai>te  by  llaunibal  during  tho 
Second  Pnnic  War,  and  proliably  never  recorersd,  as 
its  name  is  not  found  either  in  Pliny  or  PtokinT, 

w  • 

and  is  merely  iuddentoUy  noticed  by  Strabo  (Ti. 
p.  2.55)  aa  a  email  plaoe  near  Lane.  It  ia  also 

found  under  the  sliphtly  cormpted  fonn  Crrelis  in 
the  Tab.  Peut.,  whidi  places  it  8  miles  a  of  the 
river  Lane;  bm  the  neme  ie  alili  relabed  by  the 

vill.ige  of  CireUa  Vecrhin,  about  .5  nul<^  from  that 
river.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Cahbr.  p.  53 ;  Kom.-uiclli,  vol 
L  p.  23.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  thence 
acro-s  tlie  isthmus  of  the  Bruttian  poninsnl.a  to  the 
nearest  foint  of  the  T&rentine  Gulf  in  the  termor)- 
of  Thuriam,  at  300  etadia,  or  80  G.  miles  ^bicb 
is  almo>t  precisely  correct.  [E  H.  H.] 

CEU1NTHI'.S'(KV>^»:  Kupi»'0wi).  a  town 
upon  the  north-eajstem  coast  of  Euboca,  and  near 
the  small  river  Budoms,  said  to  have  b<\Mi  foumted 
by  the  Athenian  Cothus.  It  is  meutioncil  by  llonfr, 
and  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
spoAlcs  of  it  as  a  smjill  place.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  5.'Ji«S; 
ikymn.  Ch.  576;  Strub.  x.  p.  440  ;  A\»IL  Khod. 
i.  79  ;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  25  ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.) 

CEKNE  iKtpyri),  an  i^buid  of  the  Atlantic,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  discovered  and  oolonized  in 
the  voyage  of  Hanno,  and  from  tliat  time  the  ^reat 
empoiiiun  6x  the  Carthaginian  tnde  with  W.  A£noa. 
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It  hj  in  a  bay,  3  days*  voyage  S.  and  E.  of  Uie  river 

Li.Ti's;  was  al-niit  5  stailb  in  circnit ;  and  was 
m>koiicd  by  Haiino  as  far  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  as  the  Pillars  were  from  C.irtlirure  ;  and  .as 
hf  iM:,'  in  ^  straipht  line  with  Carthape  (kut'  (vdv 
KtiTcu  Kaf>x>}^<^<»)i  by  which  he  8cciiis  to  mean  on 
the  iaiae  nnriduui,  Mling  into  the  error,  afterwards 
repeated  by  Ptolcmr,  of  n  .ikiiiL:  thu  W.  cotvil  of 
Africa  to  end  K.  of  S.  instc^  of  W.  of  S.  (ilanno, 
]!.  3  )  Bejktx.  placflfl  it  near  the  river  Xioo  (which 
no  other  writrr  mpntions  :  it  seems  to  Ijc  the  Lixua 
of  Uanno  and  others),  7  days'  voyage  from  the 
jnmaaiory  Sou)eis,  and  19  inj^  voyage  from  the 
Straits  ;  he  adds  that  the  sea  was  nniiavipable 
beyond  it  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  mud  and  sea- 
irnd  (bvt  Banno  advanced  nradi  finther) ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  desrrihe  the  tmilc  rarriMl  on  thfir  hy 
the  Phoeniciaiu  with  the  Ethiopians.  (Scylax,  Pe- 
rffL  53 — 55.)  DioByrittB  Petfcfetee  jdaeea  it 
atthe&extnmi^orAethiopia  (217—219):— 

h6aKQtrr'  rfwt'tpoio  ■KOMvaTOJOi  Ai0(oa^<s, 

Pofyhina  phced  the  island  at  the  extreme  8.  v( 

Mauretania,  over  against  M.  Atlas,  otie  M.  P.  from 
the  shore.  (Piin.  vL  31.  a  36,  comp.  x.  8.  s.  9.) 
Ptohmy  mentioas  it  as  one  of  the  iuaods  adjaiient 
to  IJbya,  in  tl.e  W.  Oroan,  in  5°  lonp.  and  23°  40' 
laU,  40'  N.  of  the  mouth  of  his  river  SuBt;s. 
(Ptfll.  iv. «.  §  33 ;  eomp.  §  5.)  Diodome,'  in  hie 
mvthiral  narrative  of  the  war  rif  the  Aniarnns  of  the 
lake  Tritonis  against  the  Atlanteans,  mentions  Ceine 
as  an  nhnd  ami  eity  of  the  latter,  and  as  taken  with 
immTso  slii'iirlitrr  by  the  former  (I>i<xl.  iii.  54  ; 
comp.  PalaephaL  32).  Strabo  only  mentions  Ceme 
in  eider  lo  ridicnie  EratoitlieneB  for  hdieving  in  its 
oustenoe.  (Stral>.  i.  p.  47.) 

The  position  of  Ceme  has  been  much  discussed  by 
modern  geo^phers ;  and,  indeed,  the  georrmphy  of 
Ilanno's  voyage  turns  very  insicli  ujion  it.  [LiiiYA.] 
The  extreme  views  are  tha«e  of  Gossdiu  and  KenoelL 
The  ibnner,  who  canies  the  whole  voyage  of  Hanno 
no  further  S.  than  C.  Nun,  in  ah^>nt  N.  lat., 
identities  Ceme  with  FedaUah,  on  tin-  n  a>t  of  h\z, 
!n  about  33'' 40*  N.  lat,  which  is  jin  tiy  certainly 
J"i  fir  N.  Major  IJcnnell  plare-s  it  as  far  S.  as 
yiryuin,  a  Uttle  &  of  the  southern  C.  Blanco,  in 
abont  90'^  5'  N.  fart.  Heeraa,  Hannert,  and  others, 
adopt  the  intcrtnedbte  position  of  A*/atl!r,  or  Sonta 
CnUf  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  just  below  C.  6'Air, 
the  termhuUon  of  the  nudn  rhidn  of  the  Atlas,  in 
about  30°  20'  X.  lat.  A  Miuml  diH.i.'.ion  is  hanlly 
possible ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence 
eeeme  in  fiivmtr  of  BennelPi  view.  (Rennell,  Geo- 
graphy of  Jft  rodotiu,  sect  26,  vol.  ii.  }  p.  ll  ."),  416, 
419—423 ;  Ileeren,  Rcteorchet,  ifc,  A/rkan  No- 
Hem,  vol.  i.  app.  V.  pp.  497 — 500.)         [P.  8.] 

CERO'NES  {Ktpwyti),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  1 1),  as  lying  next  to  the  Epidii, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  Creones ;  the  Rpidii  being  to 
the  eo-st  of  the  Promontory  Kjiidium  (=  ^full  of 
Cantjfre),  Parts  of  DttmbarUm  and  Argylethirt 
are  the  likeliest  modem  equivalents.       [R.  G.  L.] 

CEHRKTA'NI  (Kf^^ai/of,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162; 
Ath.  ziv.  p.  657;  Kffi^otTarel,  Ptol.ii.  6.  %  69),  a 
email  people  of  Hispania  Tanaeonemis,  In  the  valleys 
on  the  S.  side  of  tlic  Pyrenees,  especially  the  upper 
raUey  of  the  river  Sicoaia  (Srj^re),  which  t>till 
retaim  the  nane  of  Ctrdagm,  Tiiey  were  of  Iberian 
fact,  and  were  «debrated  lor  the  cnnnig  of  hniD8| 
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I  which  rivalled  those  of  Cantabria,  and  brought 
I  tlu'm  larcro  profits.  (Strab..  Ath.  Il.cc;  Mart.  xiii. 
.')4 ;  SiJ.  Ital.  iii.  338.)  They  were  situated  W.  of 
the  AusETAMX  and  N.  of  the  Ilkroktbs  (PtoL). 
In  Pliny's  time,  they  were  divided  into  th«>  Juliani 
and  Auj^ustani  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4).  The  only  city 
mentioned  as  in  their  eonntiy  (except  perhaps  the . 
Brachyle  of  Stcphanu.s  Byz.  *.  r.  1ipa\v\-n)  Is  'luliar 
Libyca  ('lowAia  AiSuKa),  near  I'uiyccrda.  (Marc|  *- 
Hup.  p.  59 ;  Florez,  E$p.  S.  vol  v.  pk  10,  Append, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  27;  Ukert,  vmI.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  427.)  [P.  S.] 

CEILSUS  (Ktpffos,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4.  §  4). 
[Amanu."*,  p.  116.] 

CKRTIMA.  [Cf!.tirkria.] 

CEIiTO'NlUM,  or  CERTU'NUS  {Ktfnuyiotf, 
Ktprmp6$)f  a  piaoe  in  Mysta,  only  mentioned  by 
Xenojihoji  (Atinh.  vii.  8.  §  8),  on  the  mod  between 
Adramyttiunt  and  Atamcus.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  it  may  be  the  Cytoninm  (Kvnftnev)  of 
Theopompns  (Steph.  s.  r.  Kmuvioy).  But  Cytoniuni 
was  between  Mysia  and  Lydia;  and  Xenophon's 
Certomis  ie  in  Myria.  [G.  L.] 

CERVA'RIA  (Ca-rera),  a  plare  in  Gallia  clo^e  to 
the  eastern  terminatiiHi  of  the  Vyrtueea,  or  as  Mela 
(ii.  5)  deerribea  it,  according  to  the  text  of  Veesiaa, 
"between  tlio  |ir  :nontoria  of  the  Pyrrnaens  an*  Port  ns 
Veneris,  celebrated  for  a  temple,  and  Cenaria,  the 
lindt  of  Gallm.**  It  was  ni  the  oonntry  of  the  Sor> 
dones  or  Sardones.  Cerrtrn  or  Sn-hrra  \s  the  name 
of  a  cape  nortli  of  Cap  Craae.  At  present  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  Fkane^  hot  beki^  to  Cata- 
lonia. [G.I«.] 

CEBYCEIUM.   [BoEOTiA,  p.  414,  a.] 

CERYNEIA  {Ktpvrtla,  Scyl.;  Kepvria,  Ktpuyla, 
Kfpawla.  Ptol.  t,  14.  §4;  Diod.  xiv.  .'lO;  Kopwvua, 
Kop<6tn},Steph.B. ;  Kupij^la^Ilierocl. ;  Kvptirtia^Caast. 
Porjth. ;  Ktvvpfta,  Konnns ;  Gorinenm,  PUn. ;  Cerinea, 
I't  ut.  Tab.:  F.th.  Ktpvvlri]<:.  K^poi  iTTjs),  a  town  and 
port  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus  8  M.P.  from  Lapethus 
l^Peut.  7Vi&.).  The  harbonr,  bad  and  small  as  it  is, 
mu.st  upon  so  iron  a  Iwund  coast  as  that  of  tin-  K. 
]>art  of  the  N.  side  of  Cyprus,  have  always  insured  to 
the  position  a  certain  degree  of  importance.  Thongh 
li;tlf  is  known  of  it  in  antiquity  it  bcc.ime  fanion.s  in 
the  middle  ages.  (Wilken,  dU  Kreuzz,  vol.  vi.  p.  542.) 
It  is  now  cidled  by  tlie  Italians  Cerine,  and  by  the 
Turks  Ghirnf.  On  the  W,  .side  (  f  the  1<nvn  an-  sf<mo 
cat.icombs,  the  only  nm.ains  of  ancient  ('erynia, 
(I.,eake,  Agin  Minor,  p.  118;  Mariti,rjM^^i,  vol.  i. 
I».  116;  Ehl  1.  A-  vol.  i.  p.  80.)     f  K.  B.  J.] 

Ci:RY>«EiA  (kc/»;r«ia,  also  KcpvWa,  Kc^wla, 
K(pavv«ia,&c.:  IriA.Kfpvrcvf ;  respecting  theortlio- 
praphy,  see  S<  hw(  i;:h.  ad  Vol.  ii.  41 ;  \\V.s^cling,  tidS 
IHod.  XV.  48;  and  Groekurd,  ad  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p. 
110:  the  two  fimner  adopt  the  Arm  Kfpvvtta,  the 
latter  Kiiptanda),  a  town  of  Acliaia,  was  not  ori-ri- 
nally  one  of  the  IS  Achaean  cities,  though  it  after- 
warns  became  eo,  sncoeeding:  to  the  place  of  Ae^. 
lis  jxipulation  was  inm-aM-d  by  a  larpe  h<*]y  of 
Mycenaeaos,  when  the  latter  abandoned  their  city  to 
the  Argives  in  468.  Ceryneia  is  mentioned  as  a 
member  of  the  League  on  it.s  revival  iu  B.  c.  230$ 
and  one  of  its  citizens,  Marcos,  was  chosen  in  S55 
as  die  first  sole  General  of  the  League.  Intfaetima 
of  Strabo,  Cm'neia  w-iis  deficndent  upon  Aepi\ini. 
It  was  situated  inland  apon  a  lofty  height,  W.  of  the 
river  Cerynites  {Bokhtuid),  and  a  little  S.  of  HeSee. 
Its  niins  have  hern  discovered  on  the  height,  which 
rises  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Cerynitcs,  jnst  where 
it  issues  from  the  mountains  into  the  phin.  (Ptd. 
iL  41,  43;  PMu.  viL  6.  §  t,  viL  25.  §  5 ;  Stiab. 
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p.  :  Boblaye,  Keckerches,  <fv.,  p>  25  ;  LeaVe, 
Peloponntsiaca,  p.  38b.)  Theophnistus  stated  that 
the  wine  of  CeijiieU  jvoduccd  abortion.  (Tbeophr. 
Hist.  Plant,  ix.  20  {  oonf.  Atheo.  (w91{  JuLuk, 
V.  H.  xiii.  6.) 

CEBYMITES.  [Acbau,    13,  Ik] 

CESA'DA.  [Arevacae.] 
C£S£RO  or  CESSEBO,  m  town  of  Galliji  Nar- 
bauMis,  in  fli«  tarritory  «(  the  Vdcae  Tectoaa^ 

(Ptol.  ii.  3).  Tlip  Itin.  and  tlin  TaMc  fix  its  J¥1•^itiun 
on  tlie  great  Botnaa  road  from  Arelute  {^Arki)  to 
Kariw  (JVariowM).  The  difltance  from  Ceasero  to 
Baptonae  (BWerv)  is  12  >[.  P.,  and  tho  site  of  Cos- 
sero  com^pakb  to  St.  Tiberi  on  the  river  HvraulU 
FAinflte  dwm  that  the  nonastery  of  A.  T9M)» 

callf<l  Cesarinn  in  a  fifKrniiKnt  of  A.  D.  867.    As  the 

Cice  waa  on  the  river,  tliis  explains  the  fact  of  its 
mg  luuned  in  the  Antoniiie  Itin.  ^Anon  nve 
CcxM  ro."  [G.  L.] 

CLSTRDiE  (Kforpuni,  Thac.Paus.;  Ktor/Myla, 
Steph.  B.  $.  V.  Ka^ittarimx  KatrrpCB,  Steph.  B.  «: «. 
Tpwa),  a  district  of  Eix-ims  in  the  south  i>f  Tliaonia, 
seutfated  from  Theapn>tia  by  the  river  Thjamis. 
(Tkie.  I  4S.)  It  is  said  to  umt  raoMTed  ito  name 
from  Ceslrimi.^.  miu  df  Helenas  and  Andromache, 
having  becu  previoiuiy  called  Cammania.  (Paus.  i. 
11.  §  1,  iL  23.  §  6  :  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  R^if^fa.) 
The  principal  town  of  this  district  is  called  Cestlia 
bjr  PUnj  (iv.  1),  bat  its  more  usual  name  tigi^mn 
to  fa«Te  been  Ifiom  or  Trtja,  in  meuHMy  of  th« 
Trojan  colony  of  Helenas.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tpota.) 
The  remains  of  this  town  are  still  risible  at  the  spot 
called  Paled  Vemtta,  near  tha  town  of  FiHdtet.  In 
the  neighlKiurhooJ  are  those  fertile  fvastures,  which 
were  celebrated  tu  ancient  times  £i>r  the  Cestriuic 
oxen.  (Uesycb.  §.v.  Ke^piruto)  Ba/f ;  Schol.  ad 
ArUtoph.  Pac.  924.)  The  inhabitants  of  tlu-  dis- 
trict were  called  K«<rrpi}yol  bj  the  poet  Bluanus 
(Steph.  B.  $.  9.  Xoww).  (Leaka,  Nitrtktm  Greece, 
tol  iv.  pp.  73,  175.) 

CEblBUS  (Kmt^),  a  river  of  Pamphylia, 
wfaidb  riflOB  in  the  moantnna  of  Se^e  (Strnb.  p.  57 1 ). 
Tho  cour>io  of  the  Ct»strus  is  between  th.it  of  the 
Catarrhactes  and  of  the  Euiymedon ;  and  it  ts  eai^t 
of  the  Catarriiactes.  It  was  navifabk  np  to  Per^e, 
no  stadia  fniin  its  inuuth  (p.  GOT).  The  river  is 
also  mentioned  b;  Jtfela  as  a  navigable  river  (L  14). 
Tba  Oestnii  u  800  ft.  wide  at  the  month,  and  15  ft. 
deep  witliiu  the  bar,  which  extenJa  acivss  the  mouth, 
and  "  ao  abaUow  aa  to  be  impaaaable  to  bo^  that 
draw  nwra  than  one  foot  of  water."  The  awdl  from 
the  8ca  meeting  the  >tn  aiii  |;enerally  pruluccs  a 
violent  snzf.  (Beaufort,  A'araoMMM,  p.  142.)  It 
nnsk  hava  baen  nMm  opa  in  ancient  times,  aooording 
to  Strabo  and  Mela.  No  modem  name  i«  given  to 
tfai<  livar  by  Beaafott.  Leake  (Asia  Mmor,  p.  194) 
names  It  tiie  Ak-tit,  apparently  on  the  anthority  of 
Koehler,  and  FqUowb  (U«W  Jfinor,  194)  gives  it 
the  same  name.  [G.  L.1 

CETAEUM.  [TAPRonxwK.] 
CETA'UIA  iKvrapia,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §4:  Pth. 
Cetarinus),  a  smxUl  town  of  Sicily,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy, the  only  author  wlio  affords  any  clue  to  its 
poeitiqni  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  bland  between 
Panonnos  and  Drepanum,  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  Fazcllo  and  Clurer  fix  it  at  the  Torre 
di  ScupeUo  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gnlf  of  CasteUa- 
maarej  but  if  the  river  I^hys  of  Ptolemy,  which 
ha  cnnmerates  immediately  after  it,  be  the  modern 
Ja^  or  Fiati,  the  poaitifln  ^iiggestd  f  r  Cetaria  is 
Ita  namo  was  (robablj  dedvod  from  ito 
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being  the  seat  of  tunny  fisheries  (cetaria) ;  hence 
we  should  probably  read  Cetariui  for  Citarini  in 
Cioaro  aa  wdl  aa  Pliny.  The  former  telle  va  ii 
wa'^  a  very  small  town,  tlinnph  enjoying  its  separate 
municipal  rights.  Pliny  enumerated  it  omon;;  tlie 
stipendiary  dtiaa  of  Sdly.  (Gic  Verr.  iii.  43; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  rE.H.B.3 

CETIS  or  CTTIS.  [Cai.vcau»l8.J 

CE'TIUM,  a  Roman  mnniditoi  hi  the  extiema 
east  of  Noricum,  at  the  fw)t  of  motmt  Cetiu.«,  from 
which  it  derived  its  name.  (Itin.  Aut.  p.  234;  Gruter, 
Inaeript.  p.  469,  whan  it  is  called  AeUa  Cetienais.) 
Its  exact  site  is  onlr  matter  of  conjecture.  [L.  S.^ 

CE'TIUS  MONS  (Krrtoy  opot:  Kahienbergy,  a 
monntain  of  Mariemn  on  tha  bacden  of  Vfipor 
Pannoiiia  (Ptol.  ii.  14.  §  1,  15.  §  1),  extending 
from  Aemona  to  the  l>anube,  and  terminating  on 
the  west  of  Vrndobona.  [L.  &] 

CE'TirS  (KTfTiof),  a  branch  of  the  Caicus,  a 
river  of  Mysia.  Pliny  (v.  30)  says  "  Peigamom, 
which  the  Selinos  flows  thnmgh,  Cetios  flows  by, 
descending  from  Monnt  Pindasus."  Stnibo  (p.  616) 
mentions  a  mountain  torrent  Cetion,  which  rises  in 
the  Eleatis,  and  Mis  into  anodier  liko  torrent,  then 
into  aiiiithcr,  ami  finally  into  the  CaicuB.  Some 
maps  make  this  river  flow  from  the  north,  and  ^oia 
tho  Caieos  on  tlia  rif^t  bank;  bnt  StnAo'a  vent 
must  fall  into  the  Caicus  on  tlu'  left  lank.  It  may 
have  given  name  to  the  Ceteii  (KirrciiM),  though 
Straho  praftsseB  net  to  know  who  tin  Ooldi  were, 
nor  to  understand  the  verse  of  tho  O^yasey  (xi.  521) 
where  they  are  mentioned.  [G.  Jul 

CETOBBI'GA.  [CAKTonnix.] 

CKl'TKONES.  a  jcnij,].}  mentioned  by  Cac?vr 
{B.  G.  V.  3U)  us  subject  to  tho  ^'ervii.  They  an  nofc 
mentionad  by  any  oUur  writer,  and  thair  peaituai  ia 
unknown.  [G.  I-] 

CE  VELUM,  a  place  in  North  Gallia,  according  to 
the  Table,  on  tiba  read  betwesn  Moviomagus  {Syme- 
grvi)  and  Atnaca,  that  is  Aduatuca  (Tonytni),  It 
is  placed  between  Noviomagos  and  Blariacum  (JBJe- 
i-ick),  both  well  known  poritions.  VAnville 
poM^^  that  the  position  of  CfvoIiiUi  may  be  Kuik  on 
the  Maa$,  though  he  admita  that  the  distance  from 
Symegen  IB  twice  as  nnch  aa  tha  TaUa 

Walckcnacr  M'lects  C/<  f'^i Hrr;  as  tin  ^Ot.  [G.L.3 

CHA'BALA  (XaftUo,  Ptdl  t.  19.  §  6),  a  city 
of  Albania,  evidently  the  same  which  Pliny  calls 
Cabalaca,  and  BMkca  the  capital  of  tlM  conatiy. 
[Ai3AinA.3 

CHABO'KAS  {Xaiipas,  Ptol.  v.  18.  §3;  Plin. 
XXX.  3;  CuABUKA,  Procop.i?.P.  ii.  5;  Aborrhas, 
'A6J/3f3a$,  Strab.  xvL  p^  747;  Zoeim.  iii.  13;  Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  3,  xxiii.  5  ;  Aburas,  'MoipKty  Isi<L 
Char.  p.  4),  a  large  river  of  Mesopotamia  which 
rises  in  TA.  Masius,  about  40  miles  from  Nisibis, 
and  flow.s  into  tho  Euphrates  at  Circesiura  (Kerke' 
tiali).  Its  present  name  in  Khabur.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  though  differently  s[>elt,  tlie  names  all 
represent  the  same  river,  being  only  dialectical 
variations,  or  changes  from  the  use  of  different  as- 
pirates. Procop.  (/.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a  river  of 
importance,  and  Ammianus  states  that  Julianos 
crossed  it  "  per  navaletn  Aborac  pontero.*  Strabo 
describes  it  as  near  tlie  town  of  AnthemusiA. 
Bochart  conjectured  that  the  Cbabora.<%  i^  the  s.inio 
as  the  Araxcs  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  4.  §  19); 
but  though  we  have  .stated  elsewhere  that  this  is 
probable  [ Araxcs,  Ko.  4],  we  are  disposed,  upon 
recomidanrtion,  to  reject  tha  oo^jactura^  anoe  tha 
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distaiicp  l)ctwcen  Tli.q-sacus,  wlirro  Cynis  rrossetl 
the  Euphrates,  and  this  Anues,  is  much  greater 
tbMi  betmen  Tfmpsaeos  and  the  nrm  Chabons. 

The  ChaKiris  is  fi'd  l>y  several  smaller  streams, 
the  names  of  which  are  owntioned  in  the  later 
daasical  wrftm.  TIhm  aiv,  the  SciKnm  (Piooop. 
41  Aedlf.  ii.  7),  fhs  OoRDRs  (Ibid.  iL  t),  nd  the 
Utodomius  (JoUbb.  Or.  i.  p.  27). 

Ptolemy  (r.  It,  §  6)  mentions  ft  town  ealM 
CUABORA  (Xatifio^  on  the  Kuphrates,  which  he 
l^aces  near  Nioephonon,  and  which  probably  derives 
Its  name  from  tbe  riTer,  and  Simocat.  (ir.  10) 
mentions  'Afoptmw  ^fttfuw,  wbich  is,  as  certainly, 
the  Nune  place.  [V.] 

CHADI'SIUS  (Xei8(<rtoO  or  CHADI8IA  (PHn. 
vi.  3),  A  river  of  Pontus.  There  was  also  a  town 
Chadisia  (XaS<cr(a:  £th.  Xoidrior).  Hecataetis, 
qnoted  hj  Stephanas  («.  r.  XtJiurla),  .speaks  of  Cha- 
disia as  a  city  of  the  LeucijsTri,  that  is,  of  tbe  Cap- 
padociaiis;  and  he  says,  *'the  plain  Themiscrra 
extends  from  Chadisia  to  the  Thermodoin."  Menip- 
pUfiiUsBBripIus  of  the  t^vu  Ponti,also .  p  *r  1  by  Ste- 
phanos, sqrs;  '^fromtlie  Ljcastus  to  the  village  and 
river  Cbadisios  is  150  stadia,  and  from  the  Chadisins 
tOtheriTtr  Iris  100  stadia."  The  Lycrustus  is  20 
stadia  east  of  Amlstus  {Samsm),  and  Hamilton 
{Reserrrehet,  rfc.  vol.  i.  p.  288)  identifies  it  with  the 
^fcrs  frmak,  a  river  between  two  and  three  miles 
east  of  the  Acrnfi.»lis  of  Amisos.  The  Chadisins 
cannot  be  certainly  iJentifietl,  for  the  distance  from 
the  Ljcastns  to  the  Chadisins,  according  to  Arrian, 
i.s  only  40  stadia.  The  whole  distance  from  Amisns 
to  the  Iris  is  270  stadia,  according  to  Marcian,  who 
seems  to  hare  futtomd  llcnippas,  bat  only  160  ac- 
cording to  Arririn.  [G.  L.] 

CHAKH()Ni:i.\  {Xaupuiytia  :  ' Eth.  Xoipwfn'i, 
fem.  Xeupwy'n :  .1  dj.  Xcupt»yiK6s :  KdpfKmm^  a  town 
of  Boeotia,  situated  ne.tr  the  Cephissus,  npon  the 
boniers  of  i'hocis.  The  town  itself  does  not  apfjear 
to  haTe  been  of  much  impoctanoa ;  but  it  has  ob- 
tained preat  celebrity  in  consequence  of  the  battles 
which  were  fought  in  its  ncij;libourhood.  Its  p<ifeition 
natundly  rendered  it  the  scene  of  militaiy  operations, 
fine"  it  "toAii  in  a  small  plain,  wliich  commandecl 
tbe  entrance  fri>m  Phocis  into  HiX'oti.!,  and  which 
accordingly  Tirnild  be  occupied  by  an  army  desirous 
of  protectin'.:  Boootia  from  an  invjuling  fnro-.  rh.ic- 
roneia  wa.s  s^itimted  at  the  head  of  tbe  plain,  hlmt  in 
by  a  biffh  projecting  rock,  which  fimned,  In  ancient 
times,  the  citadel  of  the  town,  nnd  \s-as  called 
Pctnuhiis  or  I'etrothas  (neVpaxov,  I'aus.  ix.  41. 
§  6  ;  ntrpwxo^t  Plut.  ShB.  17).  The  to^vn  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  is  s  iid  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Chaeron,  who,  awarding  to  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,  built  it  towards  the  cast,  whereas  it 
barl  previously  faced  the  west.  (Pans.  ix.  40«  §6; 
Steph.  ii.  ».  P.;  Plut.  de  OiriotU.  1.) 

Chaeroncia  is  not  mentioned  bf  Hontr ;  bat  by 
some  of  the  ancient  writers  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  the  Boeotian  Anie.  (Ilnni.  //.  ii. 
507.)  [iUnm,  Noi.  2.1  In  the  historiral  irtriod  it 
was  dependent  npon  Orchomenns  (  Time.  iv.  6^*). 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.c.  44 7^  when  iwr  importnnt 


w)»H-^T  tf>»«^Athen''.tn:t-U»t  tli**  su^ireinacy vhl£K~lhey 

hod     win  d  f  iiiirt  tinfMiii  ii>  ifaimtia  Chac- 

rondahad  previously  been  fai  tbe  hands  of  the  party 
fiiToarablc  to  the  Athenians  ;  but  haying  been  seized 
by  tbs  opposite  party,  Tolroidcs,  at  the  head  of  a 
amall  AmmtM  flom,  mafdied  agahist  it.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  taUi^  the  town,  bat  wns  shortly  •ftenraidi 
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defeated  by  the  Boeotians  itt  the  »s»BhiiewbrwiT,  and 
fisll  in  the  battk.^Thnc.  i.  1 13 ;  Diod.  xii.  6.)  In  V 
B.  c.  424  a  plot  was  formed  to  betray  the  town  to 
the  Athenians,  but  the  prqfeet  was  betrayed,  and 
the  place  was  occupied  by  a  stroog  Boeotian  finve. 
(Thuc  ir.  76. 89.)  In  the  Pbodaa  war  Gbaennda 
WHS  unsticcmfully  bes^ged  hf  Onomarchas,  tha 
Phocian  leader,  but  it  was  aftenrards  takien  hj  hi* 
son  PhalaecQs.  (Diod.  xri.  SS,  39.) 

A»sUw.^inti  Bsash  mttrt  celebrated  battle  wai 
fought  at  Chacroneia  on  the  7th  of  August,  B.  c. 
338,  in  whrch  Philip,  by  defeatmg  the  united  forces 
of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  crushed  the  libeitiet 
of  Greece.  Of  the  details  of  this  battle  we  have  no 
account,  but  an  interesting  memorial  of  it  still  its- 
mains.  We  learn  from  Pau»tnias  (ix.  40.  §  10) 
and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  414)  that  the  sepulchre  c/[  the 
Tbebans  who  fell  in  tbe  battle,  was  near  Chaeroneia; 
and  the  former  writer  states  that  this  sepolchre  was 
surmounted  by  a  lioUj  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  of 
tbe  Thebans.  The  site  of  the  monument  is  marked 
by  a  tiunulus  aboot  n  aiik,  or  a  little  more,  from 
the  klian  of  Kdpwma,  on  the  right  side  of  the  rtwd 
towards  Orchoinenns;  but  when  the  snot  was  visited 
by  Leake,  Dodwell  and  CkUf  thi  liaii  had  completely 
disappeared.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  the  mound 
of  earth  was  excavated,  and  a  colossal  lion  discovered, 
<ieeply  imbedded  in  its  interior.  "  This  noble  fieos 
of  sculpture,  though  now  strewed  in  detached  masses 
about  the  sides  and  interior  of  the  excavation,  may 
still  be  said  to  exist  nnariy  fa  te  ori|;inal  intq^ty. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  appearance  of  the  fragments, 
tlat  it  was  composed  from  the  first  of  more  than 
one  block,  although  not  certainly  of  so  many  as  iti 

remains  now  exhibit  This  lion  may,  upon 

tho  whole,  be  pronounced  the  most  interesting  se- 
pulchral monument  in  Greece.    It  is  the  only  ooa 
dating  from  the  letter  days  of  Hellas — with  the 
exception  perhajis  of  the  tumulus  of  Marathon — ■  . 
the  identity  of  which  is  beyond  dispute."   (Mure.)  f 

The  tiiM  grent  battle  fought  at  ChaeroneLi  h;is 
the  one  in  which  Sulla  defeated  the  generals  of  ^ 
Mithridates  in  B.  c.  86.    Of  this  engagement  a  l<  ng 
account  is  given  by  Plutarrh.  jm^bably  taken  alnutst  J 
verbatim  fnwn  the  commentaries  of  Sulla.  (I'iut. 
SuiL  17,  eeq.)    The  narrative  of  Plutaidl  b  ithis- 
tratwl  by  Col.  Leake  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  / 
sagacity.    Mount  Thurium,  called  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  Orthophagium,  the  summit  of  which  was  ' 
seizwl  by  Sulla,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  tho 
highest  [Kiint  of  the  hills  behind  Chaeroneia ;  and 
the  torrent  Morins,  below  Mount  Thurium,  is  pro- 
bably the  rivulet  which  joins  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ccphissus,  and  which  separates  Mt.  Hedylium  from  > 
Mt.  Acontiuui.  ^ 

Chaeroncia  continued  to  exist  nnder  the  Roman 
empire,  and  i.s  memorable  at  that  period  as  the  birth- 
place of  Plutarch,  who  spent  the  later  yean  of  his  •  ■ 
life  in  his  native  town.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
Chaeroncia  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumed oils,  extracted  from  flowers,  which  were  nsed 
a.s  a  remedy  against  pain.  (Paus.  ix.  41.  §  6.) 

Chaeroncia  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Kdpuma.  There  arc  not  many  retadns  «C 
the  ancient  city  upon  the  plain ;  but  there  are  some 
ruins  of  the  citadel  upon  tbe  projecting  rock  alreudy 
described ;  and  on  tbe  fiuts  of  Uits  rock,  fronting  th« 
jilain.  are  traces  of  the  ancient  theatre.  In  the 
church  of  the  Panaghla,  in  the  village,  are  scA-eral 
ramslnsof  aodentart,  and  InseriptkMis.  From  the  • 
latter  we  leani  that  Serapis  was  worshipped  in  the 
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town.  PAOHUiiai  does  not  mention  the  temple  of 
tiua  deity ;  Imt  be  statei  that  the  principal  object  of 
veneration  in  his  time  was  the  Bccptre  oif  Zciis,  once 
borne  by  Agaroeomoii,  and  which  wmt  considend  to 
be  the  ondcmbted  iroik  of  the  god  Hephaeatns.  At 
the  foot  of  the  theatre  there  riaee  a  small  torrent, 
which  flows  into  the  CephiaMi*.  It  was  called  in  an- 
dent  times  Haemon  or  Themwden,  and  its  wat«rwaa 
dyed  by  the  blood  of  the  Thcbans  ami  Boet^itians  in 
their  memorable  defeat  by  Phihp.  (iMut.  Hem.  19  ; 
Leake,  Northern  <7resee,  vol  il  pp.  112,  seq.,  192, 
seq. ;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  212,  teq. ; 
Ulriclw,  Re'uen  in  Griechenland,  p.  158,  seq.) 

CHALA  (XcL\a,  laid.  Char.  p.  5),  a  town  in  the 
cxstrni  of  ancient  Assytia,  probably  the  capital 
of  the  district  called  Cralomitis,  a  name  which  is 
preserved  in  that  of  the  river  of  Holwan  (XoAMrmr, 
Strab.  xL  pp.529,  736;  Dionys.  Pericg.  1015; 
riio.  vi.  26.  8.  30 ;  KaXwyrnt,  Polyb.  v.  54). 
Cbala  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  H.  Zagros. 
Diodonu  (xviL  110)  relates  that  Xerxes,  on  his 
ictnm  from  Greece,  placed  a  eokoy  of  Boeotians  in 
this  neigbbourhncxl,  which  was  odled  tnm  thdr 
native  town  Ci  i  '  N  Ai,  (KtAwvoj),  TIk-v  were 
moat  likely  {daced  along  the  banks  of  the  Ilolwm 
river.  Chala  has  been  Homctimes  connected  with 
Colacene,  bat  its  position  docs  not  answer  to  this 
identification.  Piioy  erred  in  pUcing  the  district 
Chalonitis  on  the  Tigris,  as  it  was  dearly  to  tlic  E. 
close  to  the  mountains.  [V.l 

CUALAEUM  (XiAoior;  in  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  3, 
XaAciif :  Eth.  XoAoior),  a  town  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Locri  0«>lae,  near  the  borders  of  Phoci&  Leake 
places  it  at  Larndki.  Pliny  erroneoosly  calls  it  a 
town  of  Phocis,  and  says  that  it  was  situated  seven 
miles  from  Delphi:  it  is  not  improbable  tiiat  hccon- 
foundoJ  it  with  Cirrha.  which  is  about  that  distance 
from  Delphi.  (Thuc.  iiL  101;  UecatKUS,  ap.  Steph. 

;  PUn.  ir.  3.  a-ij  Leakey  Norlkam  Ortece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  594.) 

CIIALASTRA  (XoAiorpo,  Strab.  viL  p.  330; 
Xa\i(TTpTj,  Henxl.  vii.  123;  XakedvTpa,  I'lut. 
Alex.  49;  Plin.  iv.  10.  §  17,  xxxi.  10.  §  4G).  a 
town  of  Mypdonia  in  Mamlonia,  .situated  on  tlit- 
Tlicniiapan  jzulf  at  the  right  of  tlie  mouth  of  tlie 
Asius,  which  belonged  to  the  Thracians  and  pos- 
Miiscd  a  harbour.  (Steph.  B.  *.  r.)  Pcrscu.**,  king 
of  M-icedonia,  barbamuiily  put  all  the  male  in- 
habitants to  death.  Excerpt.  308.)  After- 
wards tlie  population,  with  that  of  other  towns  of 
Mygdonta,  wjis  alisorlK'il  in  great  measure  by  Tlies- 
salonica  on  its  foumlntimi  by  ra>s,uiilcr.  It  cannot, 
tljcrefore,  be  exj>cctod  tliat  many  n.'mains  ihimltl  Iw 
existing.  The  site  may,  however,  be  consiJorc<l  to 
be  at  or  near  the  modem  Kulakid.  (Tafcl,  Thes- 
salon.  p.  277;  Leake,  Nortliem  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pw  4.')0.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCE'DON  {XaXKitZiv.  Fth.  XaKK-nUvios 
or  XoX/tiStut),  "  a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontus,  opposite  to  Byzantium,"  as  Stephanus 
(<.  r.  XaXKrfiwv)  describes  it;  and  a  colflttj  oC  the 
McgarcLs.  (Thuc.  iv.  75.) 

The  tract  about  Chakedon  was  called  Chaloe- 
donia.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  Arordin^j  to  Menippiw, 
the  dLstuncc  along  the  left-hand  cua^it  from  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Unas  and  the  moutli  of  the  Pon- 
tus to  Chalccdon  was  120  stadiii.  All  the  coins 
of  CliakedoQ  have  the  iiaiiR!  written  KoAx^8«i', 
and  this  is  also  the  way  in  which  the  name  is 
writtfti  i;i  tlif  l>e.st  MSS.  of  Herodotus,  Xenojihon, 
4ud  otlicr  writers,  by  whom  the  place  is  mentioned. 


The  distance  from  Chalcedoo  to  Bjxantiom  was 
reckoned  seven  stadia  (Plin.  v.  32),  or  as  It  is  stated 

by  Pliny  elsewhere  (is.  15),  one  lioman  mile,  which 
is  eight  stadia.  Pdybins  (iv.  39)  makes  the  distance 
between  Chalccdon  and  Byxantinm  14  stadia;  whidl 

is  much  nearer  the  mark.  Bat  it  is  difficult  to  saj 
finom  what  points  these  different  measurements  wen 
made.  The  distance  from  Scutari  (Chrysojioli>)  ta 
the  Seraglio  point  in  Constantinople  (accxurdiug  to  a 
sun  ey  in  the  Hydrographical  office  of  the  Admiralty) 
is  nearly  one  nantioi)  mile.  In  the  same  chart  a 
place  Caledonia  is  marked,  but  prubaby  the  indica- 
tion is  not  worth  much.  Chalcedoo,  however,  must 
have  been  at  least  two  miles  sonth  of  Scutari,  perhaps 
nuire;  and  the  distance  from  Chalccdon  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  European  shore  is  greater  even  tiian  that 
which  Polybios  gives.  Chrysopolis,  whk:h  Strabo 
calls  a  village,  and  which  was  in  the  Chalcedonia 
(Xenophon,  Anab.  vi.  6,  38),  was  really  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosporus  ou  the  side  of  the  Propontis, 
but  Chalccdon  was  not.  It  is  stated  that  the  modem 
Greeks  give  to  tlie  site  of  Chalcedon  the  name 
Chalkedon,  and  the  Turks  call  it  Kadi-KioL  The 
position  of  Chalcedon  was  not  so  favourable  as  that 
of  the  opposite  city  of  Byzantium,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Persian  Megabazus  (Herod,  iv.  144),  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  tiiat  the  founders  of  Chalcedon 
must  have  been  blind,  for  Chalcedon  was  settled 
seventeen  yean  before  Byzantium;  and  the  settlers, 
wc  must  snppoae,  had  the  choice  of  the  two  places. 
It  wa.<(  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  Chalced<»i 
(Eu.stathiiis  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  803)  or  Chalets. 
I'liny  (v.  32)  alitas  that  Chalcedon  was  first  named 
Procerastis,  a  name  which  may  be  derived  fmin  a 
point  of  land  netir  it:  then  it  was  named  Colpu&a, 
from  the  form  (»f  the  harbour  probably;  and  tinally 
Coecorum  Oppiduni,  or  tlic  town  of  the  blind.  I  he 
story  in  Heralotus  does  not  tell  us  why  Megabazns 
condemned  the  judgment  of  the  foonders  of  Chalce- 
don. Strobo  (p.  320)  observes  that  the  shoals  of  the 
pelamys,  which  pass  from  tlie  Euxine  through  the 
Bosporus,  are  frightened  from  the  shore  of  Chalcedon 
by  a  projecting  white  rock  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
!>o  are  carried  by  the  stream  to  Byzjintium,  the  people 
of  which  place  derive  a  great  profit  from  them.  Ha 
also  reports  a  stoiy  that  Apollo  advised  the  founders 
of  Byzantium  to  choose  a  pohition  opposite  to  the 
I  blind ;  the  blind  being  the  settlers  from  Mcgara,  who 
chiise  Cliah  t'diin  a.s  the  site  of  their  city,  when  there 
was  a  Itetter  place  opfx»^ite.  IMiny  (ix.  15)  lias  a 
like  story  about  the  pelamys  being  frightened  from 
the  Asiatic  .sliore ;  and  Tacitus  (^Ann.  xii.  63)  has 
the  sutiie  ^t<lr)-  as  Slraba  The  renuurks  of  Pdybius 
on  tlie  position  of  Byzantium  and  ChaleedoB  an  in 
his  fourth  h^x^k  (c.  39,  &c.). 

Ciialmloii,  however,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  a  flourishing  town.    It  contailMd  JUOSf 
;  teinjile-H,  and  one  of  which  had  an  oracle. 

Straho  nx  kons  his  di->L:ince.s  along  the  coast  of  Bithy- 
nia from  the  temple  of  the  Chalceilonii  (p.  643.  and 
p.  .')46).  When  I)arius  had  his  bridge  of  boats  made 
for  crossing  over  to  Eumpc  in  Ids  N  ythion  expedi- 
j  tion,  the  architect  constructed  it,  as  Herodotus  sup- 
poses, half  way  between  Byzantium  and  the  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus.  and  on  the  Aidatic 
side  it  was  within  the  territory  of  Chalcedon  (Hand, 
iv.  8.1,  87).  But  the  Cli.alcedonia  extended  to  the 
Euxine,  if  the  tenijile  of  the  Chalcedoiiii  of  Strabo 
(pp.S19,563)  is  the  temple  of  Zeas Unas  aa  it  seams 
to  be.  The  territory  of  Chalccdon  therefore  o«Tnpied 
j  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus.   Strabo^  after 
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sptaking  of  Clialccdim  and  Chrv.-i>[x>iis  and  thetpm- 
pie  of  tJhe  Cbalcedonii,  adds,  "  aiid  the  country  has, 
a  little  alwve  the  »ea,  (he  fountain  Azaritia,  which 
contuiiM  small  crocodilra:  then  follows  the  !>ea-coa.st 
of  the  Chaloedonii,  named  the  baj  of  Astacn.s,  a  {xtrt 
of  the  rropontis."  Accordinp  to  this  the  ('halre- 
doMii  had  once  the  bay  of  Aatacus,  wliich  is  very 
mlikeiy,  for  there  was  Astacus,  a  colony  of  the  Mv- 
gMfm  and  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  bay.  The 
pMM^  of  Strabo  is  probably  corrupt,  and  ini;;bt 
eftsilj  be  corrected.  It  is  not  likely  at  any  rate  that 
tht-y  had  more  tlian  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
Astacuj.  Clialcedon  was  taken  by  the  Per&ian 
Otaoes,  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius  (v. 
20).  When  I-atnachus  led  his  men  from  the  ri\  er 
Caiex  in  BithyniA  (u.  c.  424),  where  he  lo6t  hia 
•hips  by  a  flood  in  the  river,  he  came  to  Chalcedoo 
(Tlituyd  iv.  75),  whirh  must  then  have  been  on 
frieudly  tenns  with  the  Athenians.  It  afterwards 
disaged  sides,  and  reeeived  a  LacedaeaMnian  Har- 
moBt  (Plut.  Alcib.  c.  29);  but  the  Athenians  soon 
Rcovered  it.  Howerer,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  Teo  ThoiiBaiid,  it  seems  to  have  been  again  in 
the  jx)Siiession  of  the  Licfihicnioniaiis  (Xcnophon. 
Atiob.  vii.  1,  20).  Cliolceduu  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  pbiloeopber  Aenocrates. 

Chalcedon  was  influde<l  in  the  limits  of  the  kinij- 
dom  of  Bithyuia,  and  it  came  into  the  poesesaion  of 
the  Booums  under  the  testament  of  MeemeJss,  b.  c 
74.  When  Mitliridates  invailM  Rithynia,  C<>tta, 
who  was  the  gorenior  at  the  time,  fled  to  Chalcedon, 
•ad  all  the  Bomsos  fai  tiie  mifHihMirhood  crowded  to 
the  plaoc  for  protection.  Mithridatcs  broke  the 
chains  tiiat  fwtocted  the  fort,  burnt  four  ships,  and 
to««d  ftwigr  the  tmtMng  sixty.  Three  thouand 
^M—ma  loet  their  lives  in  this  aa.KauIt  on  the  citv. 
(ApiiML  MUhruL  71;  PluL  LuculLS.)  Under 
ih«  cnpire  Cfaaleedai  made  ft  flfee  atj.  The 
situation  of  Chalcedon  exposed  it  to  attack  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  Some  barbarians  whom  Zosi- 
flm(L  a4)cftlb  Seythiaiift,  ptandered  H  in  the  raign 
of  Vakri&n  and  (lallienns.  It  waa  taken  by  Choerties 
tte  Psrnjui  in  a.  i>.  616,  and  "  a  Perbiau  camp  was 
ndataiMd  ftbow  ten  jfin  fa  the  ffesence  of  Ceiw 
fctantinoplo."  (Gibbon,  Decline,  ^  C  46.)  But 
Chalcedon  still  existed,  and  its  final  destruction  b 
dat  lo  the  Turin,  who  used  the  materials  for  the 
mOiqiies  and  other  buildings  of  Cnnsf.-mtinaplc. 
ChakedoOi  however,  seems  to  have  contributed  ma- 
twlab  fiw  tome  of  the  edillees  of  Geutanftfaiople  ki^ 
hsforc  the  Turks  laid  th*  ir  hands  on  it.  (Afflm. 
Marc  xxxi.  1,  and  the  notes  of  Valesins.) 

TUi  piact  is  aetad  far  aCtoMtnlOomdl,  which 
ma  hdd  hen  A. IK  451.  [Q.L.] 


com  or  CBALOBDOM. 

CHALCERITIS.  [Auktias.] 

CHALCETOK  OUA*^T«p:  £th.  XaXxinTttp), 
ft  plaet  fa  Carta.  Strabo  (p.  636)  says  thst  the 
mountain  raii^re  of  Orion  is  {arullcl  tu  litmus,  and 
extends  east  £ram  the  MiJesia  through  Caria  to  Ku- 
voniu  and  An  Olyileilaws,  that  is,  the  people  of 


I  Chalretor.  The  site  of  Chalcetor  is  not  ascertained, 
j  In  another  [lassace  (pi.  €58)  Strabo  names  the  town 

I  Chalcetor,  whirh  some  writers  have  rrTT>no.^nsly 
altered  to  Chalcctora;  but  the  form  Xa/ucrrrofwy 
I  (Strab.  p.  636)  is  theEthiuonaaia(€hNiilEard,7V«niA 

i  o/  Strabo,  vol.  iiL  p.  55). 

I  Stephanus  has  a  place  Cbalcetorium  in  Crete 
(s.  V.  Xa\K7rr6pioi>)  ;  unless  we  shoold  read  Caria  for 
Crete.    (.See  Meinc-ke's  «1.)  [(}.  L.] 

CHALCIA  or  CHALCK  (XaA««Ia,  XaA«fa, 
XdXKfi:  Eth.  XaKKlrt]s  and  XoAxcuor,  Stopih.  «.*. 
XcJAjoj:  ChalL-i),  a  Mnall  i.shind,  distant  fO  stadia 
from  Telus  and  4U0  from  Carpathiis,  uud  about 
800  fiom  Asljpslasft:  it  had  a  small  town  of  iha 
sami'  name,  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  harbour 
(Strab.  p.  488;  Plin.  v.  31).  Thucydides  who  men- 
tions the  island  several  times  (viii.  41, 44,  55)  calb 
it  Chalcc.  l.eon  and  Diomedon,  tlic  Athiiiian  com- 
manders (B.C.  412)  after  their  attack  on  Khodes, 
where  the  Petoponneslan  ships  were  hauled  npi,  nthred 
toChalop  !ii  a  more  convenient  place  thaaCoes  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy's  tlect  from.  Leake 
(ilsM  Minor,  p.  224)  mentions  an  inscripUoB  found 
in  Rhodes,  w  Inch  contains  the  Ethnic  name  Chalcctcs. 
The  island  was  near  the  west  coast  of  Khodes,  and 
pn^lj  snhject  to  Rhodes.  [G.  L.] 

CHALCIDEIS.  [CnALciTis,  No.  2.J 
CUALCl'DICE  (ii  XoAjhSuc^,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  11 ;  £<*.  and  XMitiSciif),  the  name  appBed 
to  the  wludeof  the  preat  peninsula,  lying  ynuthward 
of  the  ridge  of  Ml  Ciasus  (KkorfiaUi),  between  the 
Thecmaic  and  Suymonic  Oul£   It  termfaates  fa 

Ithnc  jmnurs,  ninniiig  out  into  the  Aegaejui  Sea, 
called  respectively  Acte,  Sithonia,  and  Pallene,  tho 
first  bring  tho  most  oasterijr,  and  the  hitter  tho  most 
westerly.  The  peninsula  of  Acte,  which  terminatea 
1  with  Ml  Athos,  riiang  out  of  the  sea  precipiumslj 
to  the  height  of  neariy  6,400ibet,  is  ragged,  and 
clothed  with  forests,  which  leave  unly  a  few  sjHita 
suitable  fur  cultivatiou.  rATii(i:i.l  The  Middlo 
or  Sidionhm  peninsnla  (SmurCa :  Loiufot),  b  also 
hilly  and  woody,  thou^'li  in  a  less  degree.  Tin- 
peninsula  of  Pallene  (IlaAA^ri}  :  KcMomUtra), 
waa  pre-eminent  Ibr  its  lidi  and  hii^lj  eoltivated 
territory.  The  gulf  between  Acte  and  Sithonia  w.as 
called  the  Singitic,  sod  tiiat  between  bithonia  and 
Fslleno  tlie  Tonmaie  or  Mecybemacan. 

It  must  bo  noollecto!  that  the  original  Clialriiiice, 
though  the  name  has  been  extended  in  cousc<}uence 
of  tM  faflncnee  which  the  people  of  thei  Chaleidie 
race  enjoyed  during  the  meridian  picriod  of  Grecian 
history,  did  not  comprehend  Crossacft,  nor  the  dis- 
tricts of  Aesntlraa  and  Stagdms,  cdoaieB  of  Andms, 
nor  that  of  Putidaea,  a  colony  of  Corinth,  nor  even 
Olynthus  or  the  territory  aromid  it  to  the  M., 
wUdi  was  oerapied  by  a  people  who  liad  been  drifaa 
out  of  Bottiaeis  W.  of  the  I.ydias  fa  the  oarif  times 
of  the  Macedoni.an  monarcby. 

Tho  principal  possesrioB  of  the  Chslrfdisn  settlers 
from  ICuboi-a  (.Strab.  x.  p.  4  17)  in  the  earliest  time 
of  their  migration,  probably  in  the  7  th  ceatuij  B.O., 
seems  to  have  been  the  Sthoniaa  hesdisnd,  with  its 

jMPt  aiul  forlre.vs  Torone;  frntu  thiiue  they  extended 

their  power  iulaiid,  until  at  length  they  occopicd 
the  whole  of  Mygdoda  to  the  S.  of  the  ridges  w&eh 
stretched  W.  from  the  mountain  ran::e  at  the  head 
of  the  Singitic  calf  (A'tnxoro)  together  with  Croseaem. 
Artabasns,  en  his  retom  from  tM  Hdlespont,  having 
reduced  Olynthus,  together  with  some  other  places 
which  had  revolted  from  Xerxes,  slew  all  the  Bottiaei 
wlw  hid  gsrrisoMd  OljnthDs,  and  gave  up  the  pbwe 
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to  tiw  auOoUfauMi  W«  Iba  flw  BotliMi  joined, « 

two  occasions,  with  the  Chalculians  as  allies  (Time 
i.  66,  u.  79),  and  ooe  oC  their  silver  coins  witii  the 
kg^  Bornofaiv  is  predsdy  dmihr,  bolk  in  type 
•od  fcbric,  to  tlinsc  (if  the  Chalcidians,  impressed 
vtth  the  head  of  Apollo  oad  bis  Ijne  (cotnp.  Eckhcl, 
vol  vL  p.  70).  At  tin  intigatfoii  of  PMdiocaa,  the 
Chalci<ilin.s  niaile  war  upni  the  AtlicnLins  wlio  held 
PotidocA  and  other  towns  in  their  neighbourhood, 
aadiraiv  snooMaAil  m  man  than  we  ngagwMnt 
(Thiie.  iL  79).  Brasidas  was  iDdebtcd  to  their  ci>- 
«p«f«tM»  for  his  first  auccesses  (Thuc  iv.  83),  and 
H  WM  to  hk  «spaditkB  into  Huim  tint  the  Chal- 
cidian  repuhlirs  owed  their  final  independence. 
(Thac.  16.)  Aftir  the  Feloponneiiian  war,  in 
coneoqenoe  «t  the  eomplahits  of  the  Apollodane  «f 
Gbaloriioe  and  Acanthians,  tlir  L.-io (-(lai-uioifKins  sent 
•n  anqr  against  Oljrnthus,  which,  after  losing  two 
of  ita  oommandnt,  tneoeeded  ia  the  4th  ounpaign 
(b.  C-  379)  in  retlucing  tlio  citj  to  subiui-ssion 
^Xeo.  UeU.  v.  8).  The  history  of  Chalcidice,  after 
tb»  aapremacj  wUdt  Oljnithiis  obtained  one  ite 
other  towns,  foOoiia  the  fiMrtonee  oC  that  dly. 
£0ly»tiius.1 

Ptolemy  (t  c.)  dhidee  the  vfaok  parfneah  into 
two  parts,  Chalcidiie  .iiiJ  I'aralia  (fur  s  >  the  W(,nl 
which  affmn  as  Tanuua  in  the  printed  copies 
aheold  be  read).  Paialia  eontahwd  all  the  ma. 
ritinio  country  bctwwu  the  bay  of  TlH'>s>;il.»tiira, 
and  Derrhis,  the  Cape  of  Sithonia:  thus  the  W. 
eoost  of  Stthooia  wae  at  that  tfane  indnded  in 
Paralia  and  the  E.  in  Chalcidice,  together  with 
Acanthoi,  the  entire  peninsula  of  Acte,  and  all  the 
coast  land  hi  the  Stipaouo  golf  as  fiur  N.  as  Br»> 
miscus,  with  the  excoptiuii  of  Staircira. 

An  accoont  of  the  diiierent  Chalcidian  towns  will 
he  fimnd  under  the  aepanto  heads ;  b^laning  from 

the  W.  thaj  an  Aknf.IA  near  the  cape,  wliiili 

marics  the  entiance  of  the  inner  Thenuaio  gulf, 
GiooNiTs,  AimooKBiA  and  Pottoau.  Between 

these  towns  lay  the  territory  called  Ckossaka.  In 
PaUene  were  the  towns  of  Saxe,  Mbkos,  Sciovs, 
Thcrambos,  Asob,  Nbapous,  Aphttu,  either 
wholly  or  partly  colonies  from  Eretria.  In  Sithonia 
were  Mkcybbkna,  Skrhtla,  Gauu^us,  Tokcuis, 
Saktb,  StNous,  Pnx>Rira,  Abba,  all  or  vont 
of  them  of  Cliak'idian  origin.  At  the  head  of 
the  Toronaic  gulf  in  the  ioterier  of  Chalcidice  lay 
Oltmthus,  AroLumtA,  Sooura,  SrAvroLus, 

AxoElA,  MiACX»uu.s  or  Mju  oKi  s.  On  the  scanty 
spaces,  admitted  by  the  mountaia  ridge  which  ends 
in  Athos,  were  pbinted  sone  Thradan  and  Pdasj^ic 
settlements  of  the  same  inhabitants  as  those  who 
oocupied  Lemnoe  and  Imbros,  with  a  mixture  of  a 
few  Chalcidians,  while  the  inhahitantB  spoke  both 
Pelasgic  and  Hellenic.  [Atiios.]  Near  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  joins  this  pramootoiy  to  Thraoe,  and 
along  the  NW,  ooasfeef  the  Sttfrnaaic  golf  wan  the 
ooiMidinUi»  teina  of  Sa««»  Acjuranm,  grAwmii 
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and  AnoiLin,  slU  ooIoum  hem  Androa,  to 

may  be  a«hlcd  Stratonick,  Bbomi.sci's,  and  Ark- 
tuusa.  (Grote,  BisL  of  Grtce,  vol.  It,  p.  31 ; 
Lnke,  TViav.  m  JVbrttem  <%rsaoe,  toL  iii.;  Griese- 
bach,  Rtistn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6 — 16.)         [E-  B-  J-] 

CUALCI'DICK,  a  district  of  Syria.  [Cualcis.] 

CHALCIS,  in  Syria.  I.  Hm  einef  aty  «f  Chd- 
ciilice,  one  of  the  ten  jMilitical  divisions  of  N.  Qyiia. 
(PtoL  V.  15.)  It  was  situated  53  M.  F.  from  Antiodl 
(PwLTab.)uiA  18  UP.  fron  Beraea  {Antom.Itkk.'^ 
The  IVutinijer  Tables  make  it  out  to  be  29  >I.P.  fro»n 
the  latter  pbco,  while  Prooopius  {^B.  P.  iL  12)  gives 
the  dbtanee  m  8i  stadia.  Both  theae  stataoNnto 
are  incnrrcot,  as  KiimUriH  is  about  12  English  miles 
from  Aleppo  (Pococke,  Trav.  vuL  ii.  p.  21 7 ;  Abii-l- 
ilMa,  ToA  p.  1 19.)  The  Hanaath  Zebah  which 
was  taken  by  S.lomon  (2  Citron,  viii.  3)  has  U-i^n 
identihed  with  Chalcis  (Koi^umulier,  liemdlmch  dtr 
£01.  ilie.  ^.  i  pt.  ii.  p.  250),  and  the  "aahHh* 
where  David  con.juercd  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobab, 
when  he  went  to  recover  his  border  on  the  Euphrates, 
b  in  an  pnbabilitf  the  Uke  and  manh  ef  JoMI  or 
Snlxjlhdh,  wliicli  in  winter  occupies  a  space  to  the 
K.  of  A'Mnurin,  extending  for  about  12  miles,  with 
a  bnadth  varying;  from  S  to  S  nika.  The  poweriU 
evajHir.itiiin  of  the  humnur  heat  causes  it  to  crys- 
talline, and  a  white  coaise-graiued  salt  is  formed  in 
hirge  quantitiae  over  the  whoto  snrfiwa.  (ChesBSf, 
Exptd.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  4 IT);  Thoms^m,  liif>l!'>!ft. 
Sacr.  ToL  v.  p.  470}  oomp.  Winer,  Real  Wort.  Buck, 
9.v.Aram.)  In  A.IK  549  dietowBef  GhakiB  was 
taken  and  phnidereil  by  Chosroes  (Proc«ip.  I.e.; 
Gibbon,  I>ed.  atul  Fall,  vvL  viii.  p.  315;  Le  Beau, 
Ba$  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  94;  oomp.  voL  iiL  p.  54). 

2.  Ai»  Bki.i  m.  Pliny  (v.  23.  §  19)  sfieaks  of 
city  of  this  name  in  the  distria  Chalcidene,  which 
he  describes  m  the  most  fiBrtib  cf  aU  S{yria,  Tha 
ChaUi.^,  XaAiclj  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  753),  was  a  city 
and  district  sutyeet  to  Ptokmy,  son  ef  Meaneeaa, 
who  held  besides  the  city  of  Hbuopous  (BMftee)^ 
the  plain  of  llarsyas,  and  the  mountain  region  oC 
IturaeA.  Josephus  expres&Iy  dcacribes  it  as  uadsr 
Mount  Lebanon  {Antiq.  xiv.  7.  §  4.  B.J.  L  9.  §  9). 
It  has  been  confouudeii  with  the  Chalcis  S.  of  Aleppo, 
but  the  statement  of  Josephus  (comp.  Amtiq.  xiv, 
3.  §  S ;  ReUnd,  Palaett.  p.  315)  shows  that  ito  pa- 
sition  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  Ptolemy  was 
succeeded  by  his  sod  the  first  Lysaoiasi  whuee  poe- 
sessifHis  after  bis  nrarder  by  Antony  were  ftnned  Iff 
Zeuodorns.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  10.  §  1,  B.  J.  120, 
§  4.)  In  A.  o.  41  Claudius  bestowed  Chalcb  oo 
Herod,  a  brother  of  the  elder  Berod  A^ppa.  Oot 
his  death  in  a.d.  48  his  kingdom  went  to  his  nephew, 
the  yonnger  Herod  Agrippa  (A  J.  ii.  IS.  §  1).  Hn 
held  it  four  years,  and  was  ton  transferred  with  the 
title  of  king  to  the  provinces  of  Batanaca,  Trachonitis, 
Abilene,  and  others  {AiUiq.  xx.  7.  §  1 ).  Afterwaida 
Aristobolus,  son  of  Herod,  king  of  Cludds,  obtained 
his  father's  kingdom  which  had  been  taken  from  his 
coibsin  Agrippa  IL,  and  in  a.  u.  73  was  still  d.vnast 
of  tlie  district  (if.  J.  vii.  7.  §  1 ).  During  the  neiga 
of  Domitian  it  appeiu^  to  liave  become  incorporated 
in  the  Roman  provuoe,  and  the  city  to  have  received 
the  additional  name  of  Fhivia.  (Eckhel,  voL  ttL 
p.  263 ;  Marquardt,  flatidbuch  derRom.Alier.f,  181 ; 
Xoris.  de  Epoch.  Syro-Mac.  (c.  ix.  §  3.) 

The  town  of  Chalcis  was  therefore  situated  some- 
where in  the  Bukd'a,  probably  S.  of  BdaHbec.  The 
valley  h.is  not  yet  been  examined  with  reference  to 
the  site  of  this  city.    It  has  been  suggested  thai  ito 
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I  «f  which  at  the  village  of  Heurn  ATMa,  are 
some*  remarkable  remains  (comp.  Chesney,  Exped. 
Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  472).  Or  perhaps  at  Majdel 
At^y  when  Abdol-fijda  (rii6.  Sgr.  p.  SO)  j^peaks  of 
l^at  mint*  of  Iicn-n  stOOil.  (BdblMOP»  Biblioth. 
Sacr.  vol.  V.  p.  90).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCIS  {XaKKlt  I  Xtk.  XaXir»8«vj,  Chiilci- 
densis).  1.  {  Effripo,  Xeffropont),  the  chief  town 
of  Eaboea,  !>cpiarntiti  fnnn  the  oppooite  coast  of 
Boeotia  bj  the  namiw  .>4tniit  of  the  CQriptts,  which 
is  at  tlii-s  sprit  only  40  yards  across.  Tiic  Ktirii>iis 
is  li«*re  divHiwi  into  two  channob  bj  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  tlw  stnit.  Thii  rock  is  at  pnsent  occu- 
pird  by  .1  .■sqii.irp  ciiftlp;  a  Btone  bridge,  60  or  70 
Icct  ill  It'ii^'tii,  r<ttniwtii  the  lioeotiMU  ^ho^c  with  this 
CMtfe;  and  another  wooden  brid^'o,  nbunt  35  feet 
loilg,  n  .K  lies  fiTiin  the  r.Vitle  to  the  Eubooaii  corust. 
In  anti  juity  also,  as  wo  shall  presently  soo,  a  bridire 
aliio  connected  Chalcis  with  the  Boeotian  coa«t. 
Thf  <  hannel  between  the  B'vv>fian  coa-st  and  llie 
rock  is  very  shallow,  being  n<jt  inoro  tliaii  three 
liwk  in  depth;  bat  tiM  dumnel  botwo^^n  the  rock 
and  Chaltis  i-*  n'^mt  F^cvon  or  ciirlit  fort  in  dojith. 
It  is  in  the  Utter  channel  that  the  extraordinary 
tides  tsks  plsoe,  which  are  fre<]uentlf  nwntioBed  hj 
the  ancient  writers.  According  to  the  common 
account  the  tide  ciianged  ^even  tinn^  in  the  day, 
and  seven  tineM  in  the  night;  but  Liry  states  that 
tlurc  wa."*  no  ro^rnlarity  in  the  than;:'',  and  fliat  the 
liox  and  rcflui  constantly  varied,  —  a  jihaenoinenon 
I  Ley <«hich  he  aacribea  to  the  snd^en  sijoalls  of  wind 
from  the  mountains.  (Strabsx.  p:_^03;  Mela.  ii. 
ycrv   7;  pUn.  u.ftT:  Gk.  de  NaL  Deor.  iii.  10;  Li  v. 

An  intelligent  modem  trav(  IW  observes  that 
at  times  the  water  rum  as  much  a.1  eight  miles 
•n  bov,  with  s  &U  noder  the  brid^  of  about 
1|  fcet;  but  what  is  most  singular  is  the  fart,  th.it 
TWitilii  lying  ISO  yards  front  the  bridge  are  not 
in  the  ksst  aAeted  bjr  thb  npld.  It  mnaina 
but  a  short  time  in  a  quicM-cnt  state,  eban^rin;^  its 
direction  in  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  imniediatelj 
iwuiiiin^  its  vdoeity,  which  is  pnersHy  fnm  ftur 
to  five  miles  an  hour  cither  iv,  its  preatest  ni- 
pidity  being  however  always  tu  the  southward. 
The  results  of  three  months*  cliecmtioB,  in  tAich 
tin  ab-'ve  jihaeiu  inena  were  noted,  afTorded  no  snf- 
fident  dati  for  re«luciiig  them  to  any  reguUrity." 
(Pmmy  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  x.  p.  59.) 

Chalcis  w.iri  a  (  ity  of  ^Tcit  antiriuity,  and  r'«n- 
tiamd  to  be  an  important  place  from  the  earliest 
to  the  lateet  times.  It  is  ssid  U»  have  hren  (handed 
U  f  n-  the  Trojan  war  by  an  l«>nic  eolonj  from 
Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  i'andorus,  the  son  of 
Ersditheas.  (Strsh.  x.  p.  447;  SiTron.  Ch.  ft7S.) 
It  is  im  ntioned  by  llnner.  (//.  ii.  .W7.)  AAer 
the  Trojan  war  Cothus  settled  in  the  city  another 
Ionic  eolmif  from  Athens.  (Stmb.  (  e.)  Ghaleis 
8or>n  bec.nmc  on.'  i,f  the  jfra'.'-.-t  nf  tlie  Innic  cities, 
and  at  an  early  period  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
necee  wHh  ahnost  all  parte  of  the  HeOenlc  woiM. 
Its  greatness  at  tlii-^  rarly  ]•  ri<xl  is  attested  by  the 
omneroos  colonies  which  it  phuited  opon  tlio  coasts 
ef  Ibcednnia,  Italy,  Sieilr,  and  In  the  islands  of 
the  Aegaean.  It  pave  it-  name  to  the  peninsula  of 
Cbalcidice  between  the  Thermaic  and  titngitic  gnlfs, 
in  conseqnenee  of  tlie  larpe  nnmber  of  cities  which 
it  founded  in  this  district.  Its  fir>t  colony,  and 
the  earliest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  the  west, 
was  Cnmae  in  Campania,  which  it  is  said  to  have 
founded  as       as  B.  c  1060,  in  cM^nactien  with 
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the  Aeolians  of  Come  and  the  Eretriaas.  Rhegium 
in  Italy,  and  Naxos,  Zancle,  Tauromeninm  mid 
other  cities  in  Sicily,  are  also  mentioned  an  Chal> 
cidian  colonies. 

During  the  early  period  of  its  history,  the  porem- 
ment  of  Chalcis  was  in  the  hands  of  an  ari."*tocnicT, 
called  Hippobotae  ('ImreC^iu,  i.  e.  the  feeders  of 
horsi-s),  who  correspnded  to  the  'Iwirf/i  in  other 
Grecian  sUites.  (Herod,  v.  77,  vi.  100;  Strab.  x. 
j».  447  ;  Plut.  PerkL  S3  ;  Aelinn,  V.  H.  vi.  1.) 
These  HippolKjtae  were  probably  proprietors  of  the 
fertile  plain  of  I.,elantum,  which  lay  Ix-tween  Chalcis 
and  Erctria.  The  possession  of  this  phun  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  dispute  betwwn  these  two  cities 
(Strab.  X.  p.  448),  and  probably  occasioned  the  war 
between  them  at  an  early  period,  la  which  soma  ef 
the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  such  as  Samos 
and  Miletus,  took  j>art.  (Time.  i.  15 ;  Uerud.  v. 
99;  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  A/.  289;  Hsmana,  in 
Kheinitches  Mngettm,  vol.  i.  p.  8.5.) 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae 
from  Athens,  the  Chali-idians  ioine<i  the  Boeotians 
in  making  war  upon  the  AtlKniaiis;  but  the  latter 
crwwd  mer  into  Kulxiea  with  a  great  force,  defeated 
the  Ctialcidlans  in  a  decisive  ba^e,  and  Avided  tbe 
lands  of  the  wealthy  llijipibotae  among  4000  Athe- 
nian citizens  as  tlcrndis  b  506.  (Her.  v.  77.) 
These  settlers,  however,  abaiidofie<l  their  jxissesslons 
when  the  Persians,  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes, 
landed  at  Eretria.  (Herod,  vi.  100.)  After  the 
Pennan  wars,  Chalcis,  with  the  rest  of  Euboea, 
became  a  tributary  of  Athens,  and  continued  under 
her  rule,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  nxHiths,  till 
the  downfal  of  the  Aflieniaa  cmpirB  at  flie  doae  of 
the  Pelii|K(nni  Man  war.  In  n.  r.  44.'),  Chalcis 
joined  the  otJier  Euboeans  in  their  revolt  from 
Athens;  bnt  the  whole  island  was  speedily  reeon- 
qnere«l  hy  IVricles,  who  altered  the  p(»vennncnt  of 
Clialcis  by  the  expokion  of  the  Hippobotae  fnau  the 
dty.   (Plot  iVr.  93.) 

In  t!io  21't  year  ff  the  Peloponnesian  war,  n.  c. 
411,  Euboea  revolted  from  Athens  (Thuc.  viiL  95), 
and  on  this  wessian  we  first  read  ef  the  eonstroctioa 
of  :i  hridro  arn>>>s  the  Euripos.  Anxious  to  8Ccure 
an  uninteiTuutcd  communicaUon  with  the  Boeotians, 
the  ChakMtaae  bnilt  a  mole  from  either  abore^ 
leaving  a  fias-aL'e  in  the  (ontre  for  opIv  a  .single 
ship :  and  tortifying  by  towers  each  side  of  tbe 
opMifng  In  the  mele.  (DM.  siffi.  47.)  Chalds 
was  nriw  inli'j-endent  for  a  short  time  ;  bnt 
when  the  Atliciiians  had  recovered  a  portion  of  their 
Ihnner  pewer,  it  again  came  nnder  tlieir  sopremacy, 
together  with  the  (rther  cities  in  the  i.vlar>d.  (Diotl. 
XV.  30.)  In  later  times  it  was  successively  occu- 
pied hf  tlie  Maeedonhaa,  Antlociias,  Mithrldales, 
.inri  tbe  r.omans.  It  was  a  jilacc  of  great  military 
importance,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  navigation 
between  the  north  and  sooth  of  Greeoe,  and  hence 
was  on.  n  taken  and  retaken  by  the  different  partiee 
contending  fur  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  Chalcis, 
Corinth,  and  Demcfrias  in  Thessaly,  wen  called 
by  the  last  Philiji  <  f  Mare^bin  the  fetters  of  Grce<e, 
which  could  not  }>()s.sibly  be  free,  as  long  as  these 
ibrtreseee  were  In  the  possesdon  of  a  foreign  power. 
(Pol.  xvii.  1 1 ;  I.iv.  xxxii.  37.) 

Dicaearcbus,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  describes  Chalcis  as  70  stadia  (nearly  9  miles) 
in  firrniiiferenre,  bituatid  u}>on  the  sloj'e  of  n  hill, 
and  abounding  in  gymnasia,  temples,  tlieatrcs,  and 
other  pnUic  buldings.  It  was  wdl  supplied  with 
water  from  the  fimntatn  Arethnsa.   [s<  <•  alxive,  ^ 
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197,  b.^  The  sarroundiDg  ootmtTy  was  planted 
wiUi  olirea.  (Dicaeardu  Bios  r^t  '^Xmos,  p. 
146,  ed.  Fuhr.)  When  Alexander  crossed  over  into 
Asia,  the  ChalcidiaDs  strengthened  the  fortificatiuns 
of  tbeu*  city  by  inclosing  within  their  walls  a  bill 
on  the  Boeotian  side,  called  CaiK-thiix,  which  thns 
formed  a  fortified  bridge-head.  At  the  same  time 
they  fortified  the  bridge  with  towers,  a  wall,  and 
gitet.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  Cancthus,  which  is  also 
mentioned  by  Apolloniiu  Khcjdius  (i.  77),  is  pro- 
bably the  hill  Karababd,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  130  feet  immediately  above  the  modem 
bridge,  and  is  the  citadel  of  the  present  town. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  b.  c.  207,  the  Romans, 
under  Solpicios  and  Attains,  made  an  umuccessful 
attack  upon  Cfaalcis,  which  was  then  subject  to 
Philip.  (Liv.  xzviii.  6.)  A  few  years  afterwards, 
M.  c.  192,  when  the  war  was  re»unied  with  PhiUp, 
the  Romans  surprised  Chalcis  and  slew  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  they  bad  not  a  sufficient  force  with  them 
to  oeeniiy  it  permanentlj.  (Litr.  xxxi.  23.)  In 
the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Aetoli:in«i,  Clialci> 
was  in  alliance  with  the  former  (Liv.  xxxv.  37 — 
39);  but  when  Antiochus  passed  over  into  (ireece, 
at  the  invitation  of  th<^  Actolians,  tlie  CIiakiiJi:in.s 
deserted  the  Romom,  and  received  tiii.s  king  into 
their  city.  Doting  his  residence  at  Clialcis,  An- 
tiochus became  enamoured  of  the  daiiuhter  of  one 
of  the  princijKil  citizens  of  the  place,  and  made  lier 
hll  queen.  (Liv.  m.\v.  50,  51,  xxxvi.  11;  Pol. 
XX.  3,  8;  Dion  Cass.  Fraym.  ex  libr.  x.xxiv.  p.  29, 
•d.  lUiiiuar.)  Chalcis  joined  the  Achaeans  in  their 
lastmr  afpaaat  the  Romans;  and  their  town  wa.s 
in  cf)nsec{uence  destroyed  bjrMunmtlllt  {lM*£pit. 
lii.;  comp.  Pol.  xl.  1 1.) 

in  the  time  of  Strabo  Cbalds  was  still  the  prin- 
cipal town  nf  KufKK'a.  and  must  therefore  have  been 
rebuilt  aficr  its  dratrucliun  by  Mommius.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  448.)  Strabo  describee  the  brid^rc  across  tlte 
Kuripus  ns  two  plethra,  or  20O  Greek  feet  in 
length,  with  a  tower  at  either  end;  and  a  canal 
(vdyMYO  c(  n^tructed  throa|th  the  Enripna.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  4t).H.)  .stniho  aj>i>earH  never  to  have  vi^ited 
the  Kuriiuis  hun^eh';  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  description  refers  to  the  same  bridge,  or  rather 
mole,  of  which  an  accDunt  has  been  preserved  by 
Diodorus  (xiii.  47 ;  .s<.'e  above).  In  this  case  tlie 
9ipiy^  would  t>e  tiie  narrow  channel  between  the 
mole.  (See  Cinjakunl's  Germ.  Transl.  of  Strabo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  149.)  Clialcis  was  one  of  the  towns 
restored  by  Justinian.   (Fnoap.  ds  Aaiif.  ir.  3.) 

The  onitnr  Tsnens  and  the  ]>'<ct  Lycophron  were 
natives  of  Chalcis,  and  Aristotle  died  here. 

In  the  middle  ages  Chalcii  was  called  Euriptis, 
whence  its  modem  name  'Kijripn.  It  was  for  some 
timo  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  called  it 
2ftifropoitt,  probobly  n  oorruption  of  Egripo  and 
ponte,  a  bridj^e.  It  wa.s  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1470.  It  is  now  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only 
place  of  importance  in  the  island.  There  nra  no 
reniain.s  of  the  ancient  <  ity,  with  the  exi  '  p'ion  of 
some  frigments  of  white  marble  in  the  walls  of 
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houses.    (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  ToL  iL  p.  S54, 

seq.;  Stephani,  Reise,  ^c,  p.  13.) 

2.  Also  called  Ch.MjCKIA,  Mid  HYTOCHALrK 
(XaAa«to,  Pol.  V.  94;  'TTox«»^»»t  Strab.  p.  45 1; 
Steph.  B.  <.v.),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  atuated  upon  the 
coast,  at  a  ^h'lrt  distance  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Et«- 
nus,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  tlie  same  name, 
whence  it  was  called  Hypochalcis.  Chalcis  is  one  of 
the  5  Aetolian  to>vns  .spoken  of  by  Homer,  who  gives  it 
the  epithet  of  irfx^Mhos,  and  it  continued  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  historical  period.  (Horn.  It  iL 
640;  Thoc  iL  83;  Pol.  t.  94;  Strab.  pp.  451,459 
460.)  There  are  two  great  mountains  situated 
between  the  river  Fidhari  (the  Evenus)  and  the 
castle  of  /2timt7i(Antiii]riiiB]^  of  which  the  western 
mountain,  called  Vartutova,  corresponds  to  Chalcis, 
and  the  eastern,  called  Kaki-4kala^  to  Taphiassus. 
The  town  of  Chalcis  appmn  tO  hsw  Stood  in  the 
valley  between  the  two  mountains,  joobably  at 
Orrio-kastro,  where  there  are  some  remuns  oif  an 
Hellenic  fortress.  (Leake,  AorlAem  (rreeee,  toL  L 
p.  1 10.)  There  was  some  confusion  in  the  andcnt 
writers  respecting  the  position  of  mount  Chalcis, 
.md  Artemidorus,  who  called  it  Chulcia,  placed  it 
between  the  Achelous  and  Plenion  (Strab.  460){ 
but  this  is  clearly  an  error. 

3.  (Khaltkt),  a  town  of  Epeirus  in  Mooflt  Findlli, 
near  which  the  Achelous  rises.  It  is  erroneously 
called  by  btephauus  a  town  of  Aet^tlio.  (Dionys. 
Perieg.496;  StepkB.  I^ako,  JVdrlternGfWMa^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  214.) 

CIIALCniS  (.XaAyfrT<j).  1,  {EtL  XoAKtTTjJ: 
Khalki  or  Karld)  '*  an  island  opjxisite  to  Chalcedon 
with  co]i]H'r  mines."  (Stejih.  s.  v.  Xa\n7ris,  who 
cites  Arlcmidoni-s.)  There  i«  a  protip  of  small  l&Ionds 
called  the  Princf's  IsUs,  in  the  I'roponlis,  not  oppo- 
site to  Ch.alccdon,  but  SE.  of  that  city,  and  nii{»i!»ite 
to  part  of  the  coast  which  we  may  as-^uuic  to  lu-ive 
belonged  to  Chalcedon.  One  of  these  marked  Karki 
in  a  m:ip  ]>nbli>hed  liy  the  Hydrnsnijihical  Otlice  of 
the  Admiralty  is  C  haicilis.  I'liny  (v.  32)  simply 
mentions  Chalcitis. 

2.  A  tract  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  territory  of  Ery- 
thrae  according  to  I'au&anios  (vii.  5.  §  12),  which 
contained  a  promontory,  in  wbidi  tht-re  were  »ea 
baths  (as  he  calls  them),  the  nsost  tKMu  ti'  iai  t-i  the 
health  of  Jill  in  Ionia.  One  of  the  pliylae  of  try  thrae, 
the  third,  derived  its  name  from  the  Chaldtis. 

These  inhabitants  nf  tlic  ClKilcitis  seem  to  be  the 
Ciialcideis  of  Strabo  (]>.  644),  but  the  piu>«age  <£ 
Strabo  is  not  free  from  difliculty,  and  is  certainly 
corrupt  (sec  (Iroskurd's  Transl.  of  Striihi,  vol.  iii. 
p.  23).  ThcTcii  and  CUzomcnii  were  on  the  isthmus, 
and  the  Chalcidcis  next  to  the  Teii,  but  just  within 
the  tioninsnla  on  which  Erythrae  stands.  This  seemt 
to  be  Strabo s  meaning;  and  the  Chalcideis  must 
hare  been  nndo-  the  Tdi,  for  Gerae,  another  pheo 
west  of  Tens,  belon;:ed  to  the  Teii.  Tlie  distance 
across  the  isthmus  of  Kiythrae  from  the  Alexaudrium 
and  the  Chalcideis  to  n  plaeo  on  the  north  aide  of 
the  isthmus,  called  Hypxrrcmnos,  was  .'>0  staili-i 
according  to  Strabo;  but  it  is  more.  This  Aiexan- 
drinm  waa  n  grirf«  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  pnmes  were  celebrated  by  the  community  of 
Ionian  cities  (&ir6  tov  kowou  rw¥  'Iwywc)  in  hoooor 
of  Alexander.  £G.  L.1 

CHALCI'TIS.  [IxDi.\.] 

CHALCUDO'NIUM.  [PnEBAE.] 

CHALDAEA  (XnXWd),  m  a  atnet  aenao^  waa 
probably  only,  what  Ptolemy  (v.  20.  §  3)  consiJensl 
it|  a  small  tract  of  countiy,  adjoining  the  deserts  of 
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Arabia,  and  inclD«lo«l  in  the  wider  ext<>nt  of  Raby- 
koia.  Tile  ume  view  is  taken  bj  btnbo  (xvi.  p. 
739),  wlio  spcalu  of  one  tribe  ef  ChaMbwow  (^SX^r 
Ti  T&y  XoAScuwi'),  who  lived  m-ar  the  Arabians, 
and  OD  the  ao-called  Persian  Sea:  this  <iitttrict  bo 
conndered  part  of  Babylimia  (x<^pa  t^'  BoAiAifytaf ). 
That  this  idea  prevailed  till  a  late  period  ia  dear, 
since  Strabo  (zri.  p.  767)  calls  the  manhM  near 
the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigrisinft  Mkn  Kurk 
XaA8<Jovf,  and  Pliny  (vi.  31)  Lacus  Chuldaici, 
while  the  kst  autbw  in  anoiber  pboe  extends  them 
almost  to  the  sea,  where  be  states  that  ther  were 
caused  by  the  Eolaens  and  the  Tigris.  In  the 
Etym.  Magnnm  («.  v.  'Aaovpia)  is  a  remarkable  no- 
tice to  the  effiwt  that  Assyria,  which  is  the  same 
as  Babylmia,  was  first  called  'Ev^pdru,  bat  after- 
wards XaKiala.  From  these  statements  we  are 
jttstiticd  in  believing  that  at  some  period  of  ancient 
lurtoiy,  there  was  a  district  called  ChalJuca,  in  the 
southern  end  of  Babylonia,  near  the  I'endan  Gulf 
and  Arabia  Desert  a,  though  we  have  ne  certun  cloe 
to  what  period  of  history  this  name  should  be  as- 
signed. The  name  probably  was  lost,  on  Babylon 
beconiing  the  great  ruling  city,  and,  therefore,  not 
unnaturally  unpoeing  its  nanw  npoo  the  country- 
of  which  it  was  the  chief  town.  [Babtix>x.]  [V.] 

CHALDAEI  (XoASoToi),  a  pwple  who  dwelt  in 
Bahyloniii,  taken  in  the  motit  extensive  sense,  as  ex- 
tending; from  above  Babylon  to  the  Persian  (lulf, 
who  app«*ar  bcforo  on  the  stage  of  history  under 
ditTereiit  and  not  alWiJS  WCBedlsable  a>{X-cts. 

1.  Tlu'  Chaldac^ns  would  seem  to  be  the  inha- 
Litatit^  of  Ciialdaea  Proper,  a  district  in  the  S.  uf 
Babylonia,  extending  along  tba  Pcniaii  Qnlf  to 
Arabia  Desert  a.  They  weir  a  f)eople  apparently  in 
character  much  aiiin  to  the  Arabs  of  tlic  a<ljoining 
districts,  and  living,  like  them,  a  wandering  and 
predatory  litV.  As  such  they  arc  dcsrribnl  in  Job 
(i.  1"),  and  if  Ordioe  n-pR^ent  the  Ur  from  which 
Abraham  mij,T^t<  tl  (now  probably  Warka),  it  would 
be  riglitlv  t'-niii'd  •■  L'r  of  ihe  Chaldees;"  while  it  is 
not  ijii[jo>.'>iliie  that  tlie  pcissam' iu  Lsaliili  (xxiii.  l.'i), 
**  Behold  the  Und  of  tlic  Chaldees:  thu  people  was 
not  till  the  Assyrian  fbundwl  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wiKlerness,"  may  have  reference  to  a  period 
wImd  their  hiAita  beiaine  uiurc  settled,  and,  they 
eeased  to  be  a  mere  roving  tribe. 

2.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  without  din- 
tinetion,  or  at  leastt  with  little  real  difference,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Bdbjlonian  empire.  So  in  2  Kings  (xxv.  1 — 4), 
WflwifihsdnfiSTir  is  called  King  of  Babylon,  but  his 
army  are  called  Chaldees;  in  Isaiah  (xvii.19)  Ra- 
bjloo  is  termed  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
«f  the  Chaldees*  excellency;"  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13), 
the  country  is  called  "  the  land  of  theChaldaeans;" 
and  in  Dan.  (Lx.  i.),  Dareios  is  king  "  over  the 
natal  «f  the  Chaldaeans."  Agreeably  with  this 
view  Pliny  calls  Babylon,  "  ChaMairaniin  gentium 
caput."  It  has  been  a  groat  questit^u  whence  the 
ChaMsnam  came^wlioabmit  the  time  of  Nebochad- 
oezzar  piay  so  inifwrtant  a  pirt  in  the  lii.stor}r'  of  t!ie 
world:  and  it  lias  been  urged  by  many  modem 
wrilan,  that  aoiiMtinM  prariooB  to  tha  nign  «f  that 
niace,  there  must  have  U-en  a  conquest  of  Babylonia 
BJ  some  of  the  northern  tribes,  who,  uuder  the 
▼arkms  names  of  Caidochi,  ChalylMS,  and  Ohaldaei, 
«K.iu['.i-.l  tlie  mountainous  re^inn  bctwt.-<'ii  ,\ssyria 
and  the  Euxioe.  We  coimot,  however,  i>ay  that  we 
liim  bsflnfionviMod  ligr  these  aignmoiti,  whidi,  as 
tfa«  utneatm  cf  than  vim  adiiiit,ara  nothsMdiipn 
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is  any  where  mentioDed  or  alluded  to;  while,  if  there 
was,  as  seems  noet  Kkely,  a  considerable  tribe  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Chaldaeans  at  a  very  early  period  in 
S.  Babylonia,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  tlwy  gradually  became  the  ruling  tribe  over  the 
whole  of  Babylonia.  The  language  of  Cicero  is  defi- 
nite as  to  his  belief  in  a  separate  and  distinct  na- 
tion: Chaldad  nan  ex  artis  sed  ex  gentis  vocabulo 
nominati  "  (de  Div.  i.  1 ). 

3.  They  were  the  name  of  a  particular  sect  among 
the  Babylonians,  and  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Baby- 
lonian Magi.  (XoXSoiOi  yivot  Mdyw*',  Hesydl.) 
In  Dan.  (ii.  2)  they  appear  among  "  the  magicians, 
sorcerers,  and  a.strologers,"  and  speak  in  the  name 
of  tlje  rest  {Dan.  ii.  lu).  Thqr  are  described  in 
Dan.  (v.  8)  as  the  "  king's  wise  men,"  From  tlie 
pursuit  of  astronomy  and  astrology  and  magical 
arts,  which  are  ever  in  early  timss  nearly  connected, 
it  came  to  pass  that  with  many  anclctit  writera,  and 
especially  with  thuec  of  a  later  period,  the  name 
Chaldaeans  was  applied,  not  oidy  to  the  leaned 
men  of  Babylon  (as  in  Cic.  THo.  L  c;  Strab.  xv. 
p.  508;  Diud.il.  29),  but  to  all  impostors  and  ma- 
gicians who,  profeesing  to  interpret  dreams,  &c., 
played  upon  the  cretlulity  of  mankind.  (.losejih. 
Ii.  J.  in.  §  3  ;  Appiau.' 5yr.  c.  68  ;  Curt.  i.  10, 
v.  1 ;  Jm.  ¥t  553;  Cat.  Ji.  R.  v.  4,  &c.) 

There  were  two  princifial  schools  at  Borsippa  and 
Orchoe  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  whence  the 
learned  Chaldaeans  of  those  places  were  tenned 
Borsip]«>Tii  and  Orrhooni.    (Strab.  xvi.  p.  7.'J9.) 

(IdeK  r,  iibtr  d.  Stenikunst  d.  Cktddder ;  Winer, 
BibL  Real  Wot-terbuch,  art.  ChaMiitr;  Ditmar, 
ubcr  die  Vatti-Uind  d.  ChahLltr.)  •] 

CHALDAICl  LACLS  (I'lin.  vi.  23,  27;  to  %Kn 
rh  KOirii  XaASai'ouj,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767),  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  marsh  land  ne.nr  the  jnncti'U  of  tlie  Ku- 
phrates  aitd  Tigris.  It  is  not  dear  from  tlie 
descriptions  ef  ancient  authors  what  extent  they 
L"ive  th.t^e  marches.  Acconiin:,'  to  Oiusirritns 
i.'^trub.  xv.  p.  29)  the  Euphrates  llowe<l  into  the 
Ciialdaciin  Sea;  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  27)  it  was 
the  Ti<:ris  which  mostly  contributed  to  form  these 
.stayrnant  waters.  It  is  clear,  however,  tliat  Pliny's 
view  on  the  subject  was  very  indistlBCt,  for  he  says 
pn:\io!i>ly  (vi.  L'.'i)  tliat  they  comprthemiiNl  th«^ 
lake  whidi  the  Kulat'us  and  Tipris  make  near 
Charax.  At  the  jiresriit  time  nearly  nil  the  land 
above  and  beluw  the  junction  of  the  Ticris  and 
Euphrates  is  for  great  part  of  the  year  an  unhealthy 
swamp.  [v.] 

CIIALDONK  rnO.MONTORlUM,  placed  by 
I'liny  (vi.  28)  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  near  its  northern  extremity:  between  a  salt 
river,  which  once  fonned  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  his  "  fiumen  Achenum."  He  de- 
scribes the  sea  off  this  promontory  as  "  vongfad 
similius  qnam  mari  per  50  milUa  passnuin  ome."  It 
corresponded  in  situation  with  the  bay  of  Koneit  or 
Gram  (al.  Grane)  harbour,  where  Niebohr  plaees 
the  modem  tribe  of  the  lieni  KhaUd,  a  name  nearly 
identical  with  the  Chaldone  of  Pliny  (Forster,  Ara- 
Nb,  rtA.1,  |k  49,  50).  It  is  fiirther  determined  by 
modem  survey,  minutely  c*>rroborafini;  the  classical 
notices.  "  The  '  locus  ubi  Eupbratis  ostium  fuit,'  is 
D'AorilWa  mtelm  Ut  de  r£^tkraie ;  the  '  Fiumen 
Salsiun,'  is  Core  Doobktn,  a  narrow  salt-wnter  chan- 
nel, laid  down  for  the  first  time  in  the  East  India 
CoroiMUj'a  Cabnti  and  separating  a  laige  low  ishmd, 
eff  tha  mouth  flfftha  old  bad  of  the  Eophiataa,  fiam 
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the  main  land;  the  '  Promantoriam  Cboldooe '  is  the 
gTMt  headland,  it  tibe  CBtnmw  of  the  Bay  of  Doai 

al-Kiuniia  from  the  south,  op]K)f-ito  IMu-lixliP  island; 
and  the  '  voragini  simiUus  quam  man,'  or  sea  broken 
into  gulfs,  of  50  miloi,  extendnig  to  the  *  flnimo 
Acliaiia,'  is  that  alung  the  coast,  IwtWMU  the  ahovc- 
luuned  cape  and  the  river  of  Khsdema,  a  space  of 
preciselj  50  Roman  milei.  This  tnct,  again,  is  the 
'  Socer  Smns '  of  I'tolen^,  tenmnating  at  Cape 
Zoore,"   C^6.vol.ii.p.2ia.  [G.W.] 

CHATIA  (XoXfa),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  nwn&oed 
by  Thi'oixnnpiLs,  au  l  i:i  ati  anciiiit  inscription:  from 
tiie  latter  we  leam  that  it  was  an  indepeodoit  state, 
pertiaps  one  of  tlie  tSSm  of  the  Boeotian  league. 
(Theoponip.  ap.  Stfph.  B.  *.  v.  XaXia;  Mannor. 
Qzon.  29, 1.  p.  670  Theopunpns  stated  that  the 
JKhide  UBM  WW  XiKiMt  bafc  in  the  inaeription  it  is 
wiittas  XAAEIAEm.  Hoddog  more  is  known  of 
the  place.  Leake  wippoBeB  that  It  was  situated  hi 
the  Parasopia  at  {^UUia.  (Leake,  Norliem  Ortece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  473,  seq.) 

CHALONI'TIS.  [Chauu] 

CHALUS  (XdXof),  a  river  of  Sjrria,  fcor  days' 
march  firom  IklyriandruR,  full  of  fish,  which  were  held 
sacred  by  the  inhabitants  (Xen.  Anab,  i.  4.  §  9). 
Though  the  identity  has  not  been  made  ont  anffi- 
ciently,  it  ia  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  Kowelk 
which  takes  its  rise  from  two  sources  in  the  high 
ground  S.  of  '^inid^;  the  larger,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  its  fish,  has  the  name  Bdluk  Sii  (fish  rirer). 
From  the  pass  in  the  Beiidn  chain  advancing  NE. 
and  keeping  quite  clear  of  the  lake  of  Affd  Denghiz 
and  the  surrounding  marshes,  it  is  about  6 1  geogra- 
phical miles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Baluk  Su,  and 
about  68  or  70  miles  from  the  town  of  Beilan,  if  a 
greater  sweep  be  made  to  the  N  along  the  slopes  of 
the  hilla.  As  there  were  three  rivers  to  cross,  the 
Kara  5u,the  ^ne^  and  the  'A/rin,  four  days  would 
bo  requinsl  for  tliia  part  of  tlie  march.  (Chesney, 
ExpeilKnphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  412,  ii,  p.  212.)  [K.  U.  J.] 

CHA'LVliES  (XaAw€«r,or  XdAv*<M,  aa  Hec«tacu.s 
named  them).  The  Ten  Thooaaad  in  their  march 
waatwai"d  from  Cerasus  ^Ckuascs]  came  to  the 
country  of  the  Mossynoeci,  and  passing  throu;:h  it 
thegr  Cama  to  the  country  of  theCbalybes:  the  Cha- 
lybes  were  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them  got 
their  living  by  juaiiing  iron;  tliey  were  subject  to 
the  Mossynoeci  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  5.  §  t).  Alter  passing 
through  the  Chalybes,  tli<"  Owks  came  to  the  Ti- 
bareni,  whose  country  was  much  more  level;  from 
which  e.xpre8$ion  wo  WKf  oooctnde  that  the  country 
east  of  tiic  Tibarcui  wa.s  more  mountainous.  The 
(iret>k.s  were  two  days  in  niarcbiug  tlirough  the 
countrj'  of  tlie  Tilwireiii  to  Cotyora  {Ordoti  .>"),  The 
jKxsitiim  of  these  Chalyljes  is  thus  fixed  witliin  certain 
limits.  Festus  Avienus  {Detcript.  Orb.  v.  956) 
places  the  Tifaareni  and  Chalybes  toirether;  Sfambo 
(p.  549)  ylan  s  the  Chaldaci,  who,  he  says,  were 
origuiaily  called  Chalyb*^^,  in  tli.it  port  of  the  country 
wlueh  lies  above  Phanutcia  (Kemntnt^,  and  thus 
their  position  is  exactly  tixed:  I'lutarcli  (^Luatll. 
c  14)  also  calls  them  Chaldaci,  and  mentions  tliem 
with  the  TihannL  The  tract  along  the  coast,  says 
Stnib>i,  Ls  iinrruw,  and  backed  by  monntain.s,  which 
were  full  uf  iron  ore,  and  covered  with  forests.  The 
men  on  tlia  coast  were  fishers;  and  thoae  in  the  Ul- 
terior were  duaflj  inn  makm:  thegr  Imd  onea  atlrcr 
mines. 

The  minera  on  this  coaii  wm  known  firon  the 

earliest  recorded  times;  and  Strabu  rcinjef  tares  that 
the  Alybe  of  Homer  (//.  ii.  865)  uiay  b«  the  country 
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of  these  Chalybes,  whence  silver  came.  As  the  Greeks 
called  iron  or  iteel  x<^>4'«  >t  >>  poosifcle  that  Atff 
L'l't  both  tlic  thinLT  and  the  name  from  tlie-e  ruda 
miueiB.  They  were  the  workers  of  iron  {vii^pO' 
rltrrawr)  whom  the  early  Greek  poeta  meatiaB 
(Aeaell.iVr>n>.  717).  Ai...flMnin>  (Arf/r,„.  ii.  1(X)2) 
has  embellished  his  poem  with  a  description  of  theaa 
roagh  wurluiMU  who  endure  heavy  toii  in  the  nrfdat 
of  blac  k  s»¥'t  and  .>-moke."  (Comp.  Virg.  (ifory.  i.  58.) 
Hie  Chalybee  Herodotus  (i.  28)  are  enumerated 
by  him  between  the  Ihriandyid  and  Paphki^ones, 
firom  which  we  may  jx  rhajis  conelude  th:it  be  sup- 
posed, though  incorrecUj,  that  this  was  their  geO' 
graphical  position ;  for  be  indndea  Aen  in  tiie  empiiw 
of  Cnxwus,  which  did  not  cxtenil  further  than  the 
Halya^  Stifhanus  (s.  v.  XdWCcs)  phuws  the  Cha- 
lybes OB  tlie  Tbennodon,  a  paction  eonridemUy  wmt 
of  that  as,->i;zTi'"<l  te  them  by  Strabo,  wh  'iii  however 
Stephanas  foUowa  in  supposiiig  that  they  may  be 
represented  by  the  Atybe  «  HtMior.  An  asOori^ 
for  their  poaitiai  rnqr  have  been  Eodamai  wkam  he 
cites. 

Hamilton  (Re$farche$,  Sec  vol.i.  p.275)  risled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Unidi  (Oenoe)  some  peopl<'  who 
made  iron.  They  find  the  ore  on  the  hiUs  in  small 
nodular  masses  in  a  dark  yellow  clay  wUdi  ovcriiea 
a  limestone  rock.  These  people  also  bum  charcoal 
for  their  own  use.  ^licn  they  have  exhausted  ana 
spot,  they  move  to  another.  "  All  the  iron  is  sent  te 
Constantinople,  where  it  is  bought  up  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  great  demand  "  (Hamilton).  Though 
these  people  do  not  occupy  the  position  of  theChalybes 
of  Xenopium  <>r  of  Strabo,  they  lire  the  same  laboriooa 
life  as  the  Chalybes  of  antiquity;  and  these 
tainous  tracts  have  probably  had  their  rude 
and  smoky  workmen  for  more  than  tuen^-ilve  ona- 
turies  without  interruption. 

Before  the  Ten  Thousand  reached  tlie  Euxine  they 
fell  in  with  a  |i«»ple  whom  Xenophon  {Anab.  iv.  7, 
§  \!))  calls  Cha]yl>es,  the  most  warlike  people  that 
the  (ireeks  encountered  in  their  retreat.  They  hod 
linen  corslets,  and  were  well  armed.  At  their  belt 
they  carried  a  knife,  with  which  they  killed  the 
enemies  that  they  caught,  and  tlien  cut  otT  their 
heads.  The  Greeks  came  to  a  river  Harpasus  after 
marching  thnniirh  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who 
were  »cp:irateii  from  the  Scythini  by  this  river.  The 
Haqiasus  U  the  Arpa  Ckcd,  the  chief  branch  of  tlie 
Ara.xe«.  Pliny  (vi.  4),  who  vras  acquainted  with  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  mentions  also  (vi.  10)  the 
Armenoohalybes,  who  seem  to  be  the  warlike  ChalybM 
of  Xi'iioj.bon.  The  iron  workers  .and  the  fighters  may 
have  been  the  same  nation,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
of  this  except  the  sameness  of  name.      [G.  L.") 

CMAI.YBON  (Xa\v€ti>»),  a  city  in  Syria,  after- 
wards called  Beroca  [Beiu>ea,  Noi  Sj,  from  which 
came  the  name  of  Chalybsniiia  QtMkkmtris,  PtoL 
V.  15.  §  17),  one  of  the  ten  districts  of  northern 
Svria,  lying  to  the  E.  of  Chalcidice,  towards  the 
Euphrates.  [E.B.J.] 

('II.\M.\'VI  (Kajiavol,  Kaixa€ol,  Xd^uxSoiY  a 
Gennon  tribe,  perhai«  the  same  as  the  Gambrivii 
in  Strabo  (viL  S91 ;  comp.  Tac.  Germ.  2),  af- 
f'cnrs  at  difTeront  times  in  difTi  n  iit  l  <"alitlcs,  pm^ 
bably  in  consequence  of  the  conquests  made  by  the 
BoMna.  They  originally  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  in  the  country  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Tubantes,  and  at  a  still  kter  time  by  the 
Usipetas.  (Tao.  Aim.  an.  ftS.)  Snbse«)veBtly  wn 
find  thorn  fnrtlier  in  the  interior,  in  the  e-Mintry 
of  the  Uructeri,  who  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
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hf  ihtm,    (T«c  Gmn.  33,  &c.;  oompk  Aiiou-  | 
VAim.)     Hcnci"  I'tnloinv  (ii.  II.  §  16)  mentions 
the  Cbaeutae,  prubabiy  u  biunch  uf  tiic  Chainuvi, 
m  Met^gring  •  part  of  the  country  which  formerlj 
belong  to  the  Unictori.    AHcr  this,  the  Cluunari 
diaappour  from  hist<Mry,  until  a  much  later  period, 
^vImb  tfaflj  art  agaia  tneutioned  as  a  tribe  beloiDring 
to  the  ctmfedemcy  of  the  Fitiiiks  on  the  Uhine 
(AmuL  Marc  xriL  8,  9),  and  wheu  some  ut  tLcin 
mm  Mtthd  in  Gaol  (Euinen.  PimKffr.  9>  [L.  S.] 
CHAMMANENE.    [Caimaixk^ia,  507, 
CUAON.    [Aroob,  p.  2U1,  a.] 
OHA'ONES,  CHA^NIA.  [Bmml 
CHARACE'NE.   [Charax  Si-asinu.J 
(JUAKACITA'NL  [Caiu'ktam.] 
CHABACOMA  (Xapditttfia,  at  XapoHftMa, 
Ptol.),  a  city  of  Arabia  Petrapa  mcntimip.!  by  Pto- 
kmj  (tr.  17.  §  5),  the  Kir  of  Moab  of  LAtab  (xv.  1), 
and  Um  X^«M  flf  S  Um0.  siL  17,  dtt  H^bnw  Itp, 

flignifying  watt  or /orlreu,  as  tbe  Greek  name  docs  a 
Jhue.  the  site  of  this  ancient  fortress  of  the  Aloabites 
is  still  oocapied  by  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Kerak 
is  sitoated  about  20  miles  to  tbe  cast  of  the  southern 
bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  "  built  upon  tlie  top  of 
a  steep  hill,  surrounded  on  all  j>idcs  by  a  deep  and 
Barroar  Talley,  the  mountains  U-voml  which  rmiiMiand 
tka  town."  '  (Burckhardt.  TrareU.  p.  379  ;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  pp.  361 — 368.)  It  was  a  place  of 
oonsidenible  importance  in  tbe  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
who  built  here  a  stronpr  fortress,  the  origin  of  the 
modem  .'vrnL'lio,  and  called  it  Mons  Regalis.  (Ro- 
bins-n.  /.///.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  565—570.)  [G.  W.] 

(MIAi.'ADKA  (Xapdipa:  Eth.  KapaBpaios).  1. 
A  city  ot  l'h<x:i.H,  mid  one  of  tbe  Pbocian  towns  de- 
aknjed  by  XerzM,  is  described  hf  ftniwuiiaa  as 
Bitiinte.l  20  stadia  from  Lilaea,  ujwn  a  lofty  and 
precipitous  r-xk.  He  furtlier  states  that  the  inha- 
bitant's suffered  from  a  aeaidtjr  of  water,  which  they 
obtained  from  the  torrent  Charadrus,  a  tributary  of 
tlie  CepliL«isus,  distant  three  stadia  from  tlic  t<iwn.  i 
(Herod,  viii.  33;  Fans.  x.  3.  §  2,  x.  33.  §  6;  Steph. 
h.  i.  r.)  I)<jdwell  ami  Gell  place  Charailra  at  Mario- 
kiles,  at  the  foot  of  Pamas.sus,  but  Leake  places  it 
at  AmUs,  for  two  reasons : —  I .  Becau.<«e  the  distance 
of  20  stadia  Is  nearly  tliat  of  Suviila  fnjin  l\d(6-  \ 
kaitro,  the  site  of  Lilaca,  whereas  Muriolates  ia 
BMre  distant;  and  2.  The  tcnrrent  at  the  latter  does 
not  jnui  the  Cephii^oa.  (Leaka,  Aorrtam  Grmce, 
vol  ii.  pp.  65,  86.) 

S.  Or  CaARAi>RTr8,  a  town  af  Epeints,  situated 
on  the  ro.id  from  AmbracQS  to  the  strait  of  Actium. 
(P(^  iv.  63,  xxii.  9.)  It  is  abo  mentioned  in  a 
ftagmnt  of  Emaoft— 

Mjtilenae  eat  peetan  Ghaadnnnqiia  apnd  Am- 

braciiii." 

It  ia  probably  representetl  by  the  rains  at  Bogui^ 
oppMila  tbe  Tillage  of  Kam&,  situated  apoB  tke  rirer 
di  St.  Gti>nj'\  a  bruad  and  rapid  torn-nt  flowing  into 
tiie  Ambcactot  gaiL  rhere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
tUa  tamnt  vai  aMiently  called  Ghaiadraa,  and  tbat 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  town.  ( Leake,  JVarflflni 
G^teet  ToL  L  a  258,  toLiy.  p.  255.) 

8.  A  town  &  Moank  of  noartaia  rita,  aaidto 
faaTe  been  built  by  PdOpl.    (Strdb.  riii.  p.  360.) 

CHABADBIAE  {Xtiftfpku),  a  town  on  tbe  N. 
eaait  af  tiia  petdaiBla  of  Acta,  mentioiMd  by  ScyUx 
(p.  26),  which  Colonel  Leake  (Xort/i.  Greece,  vol. 
itu  p.  152)  identifies  with  Vatopedhi  (BorewMtor), 
tlw  aMetaacknlof  aUtba  mooasterMa  m  lit  AthoB,as 
itina  tended  bgr  GamtiBliM  tha  Gnat  [S.B.  J.] 


CHARADRUS  (Xdpa8fo>>,  a  plaoa  on  tiia  ooaal 

of  Cilicia,  between  Pbtainis  and  Oac^ns,  accordinj^ 
to  the  StadiAiunas.  8trabo  (p.  609).  who  writes  it 
XapaSpovtf  deaeribes  it  as  a  fort  with  a  port  below 
it,  and  a  mountain  Andrit  hiM  ahove  it.  «it  is  de- 
scribed by  Beaufort  {Kaianumia,  p.  194)  "  as  an 
opening  through  the  mountains  with  a  small  riTOr." 
The  natives  call  the  place  Karadmn.  The  moun- 
tain h  n>eutioacd  in  the  Stadiasuius  under  the  name 
AndrocuH.  Beaofort  obsenros  that  ^  the  great  arm 
of  Mount  Tauru.<i,  which  procee^ls  in  a  direct  line 
from  Alaya  (Coraccsiom)  towanls  Cape  Anamour, 
suddenly  breaks  off  abrMSt  of  Karadran,  and  was 
probably  the  M^unt  Andriclns,  which  Strabo  de- 
ichbes  as  o\'crhangiug  Charadrus."  Tbe  river  at 
JTorodhM,  wbidi  «aa  aba  named  Cbaradnw,  was 
mentinr.".!  by  HeeataeoB  ki  Ida  An.  (Steph.  B. 
9.  V.  Xo^Spos.)  [G.  L.3 

CHABADRUS  QLipatpmi),  the  name  of  manj 
monntiun  torrenta  kGiaaoa^  1.  InFlwcn.  [Ciu.- 

BAUKA,  Mo.  1.1 

S.  In  EpdnH.   [Charadra,  No.  S.] 

3.  In  Arhaia.     [  AriiAiA.  p.  13,  b.] 

4.  A  tributary  at'  the  Inachus  in  Aigolis.  £Au- 
oofi,  p.  200,  b.] 

5.  In  Measenia,  floaring  bj  Oanarinm.  (Fum. 
iT.  S3.  §  5.) 

6.  In  Cymvia  in  Ptloponneaaa,  wliidi  Statina 

descrilrt's  (Theb.  iv.  46)  as  flowing  in  a  long  valley 
near  Meris.  Leake  suppoaes  it  to  be  the  A'ani,  or 
at  loaal  ita  nattMrn  bnneh,  liiinc  in  tha  haighta 
near  tha  ralna  of  Maria.  (iWiijponnaiiawi,  f. 
340.) 

CHASAX  (Xd^ :  EA.  TLaptuav^).  Stapha* 

ntis  (s.  V.)  has  collci  tod  the  names  of  several  places 
called  Charax.  One  is  tbe  Ciiarax  Alexandria  near 
Ceheane  in  Phtygia.  Another  Charax  ia  tba  old 
n.mic  of  "  Trnl'.o  in  Caria;"  bnt  fierhajis  tlii.s  is  a 
blunder.  A  tliird  was  a  place  of  groat  trade  (^/i- 
KSpiof)  on  the  Chtlf  of  Nieomedia  n  Kthynta,  and 
near  to  Niconiedi.a.  A  fourth  was  in  I'mitii  e.  Tho 
name,  applied  to  a  town,  ought  to  mean  a  stockade 
orfcitiBedplaea.  [G.  L.] 

CHARAX  (Xfll^a^.  Strab.  xrii.  p.  836;  ♦o^jo^, 
It.  3.  §  14 ;  Kiipo{,  Stadiasm.  p.  836),  a  seaport 
ton-n,  belonging  to  tlw  CarthafpimuM,  at  the  bonam 
of  the  Great  Svrtis,  very  near  the  frontier  of  Cyr^ 
naica;  whence  wine  was  exported  to  Cyrenaica,  and 
tilphimm  smoggled  hi  retom.  (Strab.  H  o.)  Ita 
position,  like  tliat  of  mi  many  other  plat  es  on  the 
Great  Sjrtis,  can  hardly  be  detemiiiied  with  cer- 
tainty. A  fall  diaenaiion  of  time  loeafitiea  will  ba 
found  in  lUrth  (  ]Vaiu!ei'u»'ft  ii,  ]>.  "64).   [P.  S.] 

CHAKAX  MEDLAE  f  PtoL  vL  2.  §  2),  a  town, 
aooordh^  to  Ptolemy,  or  tha  CadnaB,  one  of  tba 
tril>ps  of  Mediii  AtrojAtenc.  It  is  thoueht  by  For- 
biger  to  ba  the  tame  as  the  modem  Ktiker.  [V.] 

CHARAX  SPASINU  (Xipa^  Iwturirov,  Stepb. 
B.  «.  0. ;  PtoL  *-i.  3.  §  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  28  ; 
Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a  town  in  the  southern  end  of 
Babylonia,  or,  perhaps  more  truly,  in  'Sosiana,  ba- 
tween  tbe  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Eulaeus,  and 
mar  the  Fanian  Gulf.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
dietriet  Charaeena  in  Sosiana,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris.  The  town  appears  to  have  borne  different 
names  at  diffcrttnt  periods  of  ita  hiatocy.  It  was  ori- 
ginally ibaoded  by  Akxandar  tha  Qreat,  and  oaHed 
Alexandreia.  Some  time  later,  a  flood  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  it,  wheu  it  was  restored  by 
AnIiodinB  Epiphaaeo,  itnder  tha  naroa  of  Antiochia. 
Laitfy,  it  vaa  aoonpad  hj  Pttinaa  or  SpnrinM,  tha 
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son  of  Sopdonnpus,  the  rhiff  of  tlip  Ai-nl)S  whn  livpil 
in  the  oeigbbourhood,  trom  whom  it  acquired  tlie 
name  hj  wUeb  it  has  been  best  known.  Plinjr  «tatM 
that  the  original  town  was  only  10  inilrs  from  the 
lea,  but  Ihst  in  bis  time  tbe  existing  place  was  as 
nntdi  as  ISO.  Thsse  nomben  am  certainly  ez- 
acgerated;  but  Pliny  correctly  ascribes  the  advance 
of  the  coast  into  the  Perbian  Guif  to  the  rivers  whidi 
flomd  into  it.  It  appears  to  bava  been  a  plaee  of 
OBDSiderabl''  cxti-nt  in  Pliny's  time.  It  was  tlie 
birthplace  of  Dionjsios  Peri^etes  and  of  Isidoriu, 
both  ifBognphen  mmSiaaaet.  [V  ] 

CHARCHA,  a  fortress  of  Mygdonia,  which  the 
BomaiMt  in  the  retreat  under  JoTian,  passed,  after 
kavini;  Mdaearire.  (Ann.  Maie.  zxr.  6.  §  8 ;  comp. 
zvfii.  1 0.  §  1  )  The  name  which  in  Syria  signifies 
a  town,  was  probably  applied  to  seTeral  localities 
(Le  Bean,  Ba$  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  155;  D'Anvflle, 
L' Eu/ihnite  ft  k  Tir/n  .  jt.  55).  This  fortress  (Xap- 
Xcis,  Kvogr.  //.  £.  vi.  21 )  yym  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  }K)pu]ouB  district  (Tbeophylaet  Simocat.  1), 
and  ASUS  tin'  scene  of  the  death  of  /jwii'sjirates,  the 
general  of  Bsnunj  a.d,  591.  (Le  Beau,  vol.  x. 
]k  917.)  The  nun,  noir  called  Kitr  Seijdn,  of 
which  only  the  foundations,  and  parts  of  two  oc- 
tuooal  towers  remain,  maj  possibiy  represent 
(»ar^  (Jam-H.  Geoff.  8oe.  vol  x.  p.  526 ;  Nie- 
buhr,  Jiettf,  vol.  ii.  p.  388  {  BittOTf  Erdkunde,  vol. 
zL  PD.  150, 380, 389.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OHABIDE^fl  PR  (XapiHuov  ijcptarhpunn  C. 
d$  Ckita),  one  of  the  i)rinc  ifvil  lic.ullrinds  of  the  Spa- 
nish pfwinsnla,  fonning  the  termination  of  tiic  S. 
coast,  where  it  fint  tnms  to  the  NE.,  and  bein^r  also 
tlje  S.  point  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  w.-ls  di- 
nctljr  opposite  to  tin  mouth  of  the  river  Malvn  in 
Manretania.  (PtoL  il  4.  §  7.)  [P.  S.] 

CHARIKIS  (Xa^iefj,  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  10; 
Charien,  Piin.  vi.  4.  s.  4),  a  river  of  Colchis,  flow- 
ing into  the  Etixine  Sea,  90  stadia  north  of  the 
PluLsis.  Whether  it  is  the  same  river  as  the 
Cbakrs  (Xdpi}t)  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  499)  is  doubtful. 

CHARINDA  (XaplySas,  Ptol.  tL  2.  §  2;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  small  river  on  the  western  boundary 
of  Uyrcania,  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Ptolemy  and  Ammianos  it  is  reckoned  to  be  a 
river  of  Northern  Media  or  Atropatene.  A  people 
are  met  with  who  are  called  Chremdi  (Xpi^cSoi, 
Ptol.  vi.  9.  §  5).  These  ouj^lit  probably  to  be  called 
Clurindi,  from  the  river.  C^O 

CHARI'SIA.    [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 

CHARMANDE  (KapudrSri,  Xen.  Anab.  I  5. 
§  10;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  a  large  anil  prosperous  town 
according  to  Xenopbon,  between  the  river  Mascas 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  Babylonia,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  Xenoplion  mentions  that  the  soldiers 
of  Cyrus  crossed  the  Euphrates  to  it,  on  skins  stuffed 
with  light  hay,  and  bought  there  palm,  wine,  and 
isora.  [V.] 

CHARU'DES  (Xa^oD3«j),  a  tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  II.  §  12)  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ghersoncsus  Cimbrica.  They  are  no  doubt  the 
same  as  the  Chariides  mentionol  in  the  Monuin. 
Ancyr.  (Suet,  vol  iL  p.  375,  cd.  Wolf.)  It  is 
not  eqoally  certain  as  to  whether  tliey  wcm  the 
aame  as  the  Harudes  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Ariovistus  (Caes.  B.  G.131,  37,  51 ).     [L.  S.] 

CHAUYBDIS  iXdpv€5is),  a  celebrated  whirljiool 
in  the  Sicilian  Straits,  between  Me^jutna  and  Khe- 
gium,  but  nmch  nearer  to  the  fonncr.  The  promi- 
nent part  which  it  assomes  (together  with  the  rode 
of  Scylia  00  the  o^poaite  coaat)  in  the  Homeric  nac- 


f  rative  nf  the  wandrringief  Odymtus  (Horn.  O'L  xtL) 
sutficiently  proves  the  alarm  wliicb  it  excited  in  tiia 
minds  of  the  cnrtieat  navigators  of  these  aeaa,  and  lbs 

cxrii:..'!  ratiil  acconiitd  of  its  dangers  wfaidi  thsf 
brought  home.  But  with  fnll  aibwanoe  ftr  sach 
exaggcratiett,  there  can  b«  nodonbt  that  tibe  trim 
Cliarybdis  and  Soylla  were  n  ;i!Iy  .associated  with  Al 
dangers  that  beset  the  navigation  of  the  Skiliai 
Stiaita,  and  that  in  this  instance  the  idantifieatiaa 
of  till'  I'K-.iHties  mentioned  in  the  Ody.-.sey  maybe 
safely  relied  on.  Hot  were  these  perils  by  any  mautt 
imaginary:  and  in  the  case  of  ClauTbdia  eepeoaqy 
had  more  foundation  than  in  regard  toScylla.  Ca^ 
tain  Smyth  says  of  it: — To  tho  undecked  boots  «f 
the  Grade*  it  mnit  havn  been  Ibnnidahle ;  ibr  em 
in  the  present  day  small  craft  arc  sometimes  endan- 
gered by  it,  and  I  have  seen  several  men-of-war,  sod 
even  a  oerenty-foar  gun  ship,  wldrled  immd  en  its 
surface:  but  by  using  due  caution  there  i>  enura'.H- 
very  Uttle  danger  or  inconvenieooe  to  be  apipreheDded. 
It  appears  to  be  an  agitated  water,  of  from  70  ts  90 
fathoms  in  depth,  c  inling  in  qui^k  etidies.  It  is 
owing  probably  to  the  meeting  of  the  iiarboor  sud 
Utend  onmnts  with  tlie  oppodle  pofatt  of  Ptm!' 
(Smyth'a  Sdltf,  p.  123.) 

ThnejdideB  appears  not  to  have  been  an^re  of 
the  existenoe  of  Uiis  local  vortn  or  whn-lpool,  and 
n'irards  the  Homeric  Charybdis  as  only  an  exig- 
gerated  account  of  the  tiactoatiooB  and  agitatioos 
caoaed  in  the  Stnits  of  Meaaana  geoerally  by  the 
ultemiitions  of  the  currents  and  tides  from  tlic  t»i, 
}>e;is,  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Sieilian,  i'iynmiin"'*''"g 
by  so  narrow  an  opening.  (Thnc.  W.  S4.)  Tbs 
nijitations  aiisiiij,'  Iruin  this  cau.sc  are  no  doubt  con- 
hiderable,  and  might  often  be  attended  with  danger 
to  the  frail  nasds  of  the  ancient  navigstoni,  bat 
the  actiuil  whlrlpotd  is  a  coupletaly  local  ]<tieno- 
roenon,  and  is  situated,  as  deaeribed  by  Stnbo^  s 
short  cnatancefrom  the  town  of  Heaaana,  jost  ooliids 
the  low  t^nLue  of  land  that  forms  the  liarlMor  of 
that  I  it  y.  It  is  now  called  the  Gai^aro.  (Sbakii 
p.  2  08;  Sii  ijihls  Sfcf/y,  L  c.) 

lIoMior  indeed  appears  to  describe  the  two  dangen 
of  ScyUa  and  Charybdis  as  lyiqg  immediate^  qp> 
posite  one  another,  on  the  two  ndca  of  the  aetosl 
strait,  and  on  this  account  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  whirlpool  was  in  ancient  tiinw 
situated  near  Cape  Peloms,  or  the  Fttro  PoinL, 
which  is  full  9  miles  from  Messaua.    Loral  ac- 
curacy on  such  a  pobt  is  certainly  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Hmner,  or  the  poets  who  have  sdoptcd 
his  description.    But  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
was  really  some  foundation  for  tliis  view.  Claw, 
who  made  careful  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and  hai 
given  a  very  ai  ourate  descriptitm  of  the  Galofaro,  off 
the  port  of  Messina,  adds  that  there  existed  another 
vortex  immediately  on  the  S.  dde  of  Cape  Pdoros, 
which  had  been  known  to  produce  similar  effects. 
(Cluver,  Sicil.  p.  70.)   It  is  evident,  however,  thst 
Stnbo  knew  only  of  the  whiripool  off  Messsns, 
and  this  seems  to  be  roach  the  most  consider- 
able and  permanent  pltenomenon  of  the  kind :  aod 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  true  Charybdis. 
Strabo  8upi)o.Mxl  its  fluctuations  to  be  periodical.  aiiJ 
connected  with  the  tides  (Uic  influence  of  which  is 
strongly  felt  in  the  Straits),  and  that  Homer  only 
erred  in  describing  them  as  occurring  thret  t'nws  » 
day  instead  of  Uoice  (Strab.  i,  pp.  43, 44):  but  tlii* 
is  erroneous.    The  action  of  the  whirlpool  depends 
much  more  upon  the  wind  than  the  tides,  and  is 
varyirr^ukr  and  uncertain.    Seneca  allndes  to  itt 
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intervals  of  tninqiiillify  wIhmi  not  aijitnt'^il  hy  the 
south-east  wiud,  autl  Juvi-nal  n-'prest  iits  it  im  even 
by  fislwniWD  dunm:  tlu-M-  y^-ri  xls  of 
(Sonera,  Cims.  nd  Marr.  17  ;  .Tuv.  v.  102.) 
The  fkct  stated  hy  Strabo,  ami  alluded  to  by  {Seneca, 
tint  the  wrecks  the  vesseb  lost  in  tlw  (Aarybdis 
weri'  )l!>l  tlirown  upon  thec«uist  near  Tanninicnium. 
U  connc-».lid  with  the  stron);  currents  «hii  li  cxi^l 
akmg  Uiis  coast.  (Strab.vi.  y.  2t ;  ."^  ni-c.  Ep.  79.) 

IMiny  and  Mela  content  tluiuM-lves  with  a  mere 
pauing  notice  of  the  oiko  celebrated  dangers  of  Sevlla 
and  Cbarybdis.  (Plin.  iii.8.  8.  U;  Melaii.  7.  §  14.) 
The  I^itin  pcK-ts.  as  well  .as  the  Greek  ones,  abound 
iu  allu»ions  to  the  latter:  but  the>c  almost  all  relate 
to  tha  Homerie  or  fabulous  nccouiit  of  the  pheno- 
menon: and  no  value  can  be  attached  to  their  vx- 
jHressiona  or  descriptions.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  420  ;  Ovid. 
lf«t  siiL  730;  Tiboll.  it.  1,  73;  Apoll.  Khod.  W. 

Lyci.plir.  Alex.  74.3:  Tz?tz.  CAiV.  x.  969; 
Euxtath.  tui  Odtfu.  iii.  104;  Cic,  I'crr.  v.  :>r>.)  The 
name  appears  to  have  early  beoome  pmrerbia],  in  the 
sense  of  anytliin?  utterly  des tractive,  or  insatiably 
greedv.  (A^i^t<•ph.  /.V^.  248  j  Lycophr.  Akx.  668; 
Cic.  PhiL  ii. 
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CIIASTIKIS.  [AiTir 


rE.H.B.] 

:'A,  p.  329,  b.J 
iptoi,  KcuTovapiot,  S 


CUAi»UAKI  (XaTTovdpioi,  Kcuroudpioi,  Strab. 
pw  S91;  Ptol.  u.  II.  §  S2),  or  as  Velloius  (it.  105) 
and  Ammiaiius  Marcellinus  (\\.  Hi)  r;ill  tlirjii, 
Attuaeu,  w«re  a  Gcrmau  tribe,  which,  to  Judge 
from  He  nama^  aeems  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  Chatti.  Aooordiog  to  Tacitiw  ((?erm.  34), 
they  dwelt  behind,  that  is,  to  the  nut  of  tlie 
Bnietari.  This  statMneatr  however,  and  «till  more 
the  pa.ssapc  of  Ptolemy,  render  it  cxtn-mely  difficult 
to  determine  to  what  part  of  Germany  the  C'ha^uari 
ought  to  be  ae^ned.  Latham  placee  them  in  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Jiuhr,  /.f/iyw.and  Rhlw, 
while  others  consider  the  Chasuari  and  the  Chat- 
taarii  to  be  two  dUhml  pet^  The  latter  hy- 
pothesis, however,  does  not  remove  the  difficulties. 
>totwitlutaudiog  the  apparent  affinity  with  the 
ChatH,  tiie  Chasnari  neter  appear  in  idltanee  with 
tliein,  but  with  the  Cheruisci,  the  i  in  nn  -H  of  the 
ChattL  The  nuwt  probable  euppusitioii  &s>  to  the 
oriKuial  abode  of  the  Chasnari  Is  thatof  Wilhelm 
{German,  p.  189,  fjll.),  who  places  them  to  the 
north  of  the  Chatti,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Chamavi 
and  tlw  river  IfVier,  •  aappoeition  wliidi  nmora 
to  S4>nie  extent  the  difikulty  of  Ptolemy's  account, 
who  places  them  south  of  the  Suevi  (fur  we  must 
read  witb  all  the  MS&  M  Tofo  Sev4€b»t.  instead 
of  uir»V)>  north-wr-t  <>f  tlie  Cli.ntti,  uUnit  the 
sources  of  the  river  £m4.  At  a  later  period  the 
aane  people  appear  in  a  diflbrant  country,  tbe 
neiphl^ourhnod  of  G'hl'  rn,  between  the  Rliinc  and 
the  Mense,  where  they  formed  part  of  the  oon- 
Ibdentf  ef  dw  Fnnka.  (Amnt.  Mare.  £  a)  Bi 
that  district  their  name  occurs  even  in  the  middle 
mgmf  in  the  pagu$  KaUuarionun.  (Comp.  Wilbelm, 
Germ.  p.  181,  foU.;  Latham**  Taat.  Gtrm,  Epileg. 
p.  Ixvii.  ivc.)  [L.  S.] 

ClLVTENlf  an  Arab  tribe  inliabiting  the  Sinus 
Capenos,  widch  Pliny  pbcee  en  the  west  ride  ef  the 
Persian  (lulf,  and  a  little  north  of  the  Siims  ("lorrai- 
cus  (vi.  38.  s.  32):  the  Sinus  Capenus  is  at  once 
iden^lied  with  CAol,  or  Kt^ff  Bay,  by  the  mentien 
of  its  inhabitants,  tho  ChateuL**  (FoTBti  r,  Avnhia, 
ToLiLp.216.)  [U.W.J 
CHATRAMIS  (Xarpofils),  a  emmtiy  of  Anuna 

I'l  lix,  nu  ntinTicd  by  Diony^iiis  I'cr.  (0'>7),  .n  d 
^ustathius  {ad  loc.)  as  ailjacent  on  the  trouth  to 


Chaldamls,  and  oppusite  to  the  coa.st  of  Persia.  It, 
therefore,  corn-spondc*!  with  the  modem  district  of 
Oman,  at  the  8K.  of  the  Arabian  Pcniueala,  and  is 
identifiM  by  Korster  with  l>';r-<'hnrnwntnh.  and 
traceil  tn  Iladoram  the  Joctanite  jatriarch.  i^Gm.x. 
27.)  [CojtoDAMLM  PlUnUMTVOKIUM.]  [G.  W.] 
('IiATl;.\M()TITAE,  a  people  of  the  8outh  of 
Araltia.  (Plin.  vi.  28.)  The  country  he  names 
Atramitae.  Both  OPttes  are  but  different  forms  of 
Adniinit.n'  [ At>nAMlTAE],  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  tJiai  1  art  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  still 
calletl  7/f((/ra»iatt(,oripnaIly  settled,  it  would  ajifn-ar, 
liy  til-  li.^cindants  of  the  Joctanite  patriarch  Ila- 
ziiniiaveth.  {Gat.  x.  26;  Forster,  Arabia,  voL  L 

p.  11. -J.  vol.  ii.  p.  324.)  [aw.] 

CHATKIAKI.  [Im.ia] 

CUATTI  or  CAT  !  i  (XarTo«,XaTT£u),oneof  the 
great  tribes  of  Germany,  whidi  RMO  to  grcat  import- 
ance after  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the  Cbertisci. 
l  lieir  name  is  still  preserved  in  JJejmm  {Ilassen). 
They  were  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Hermiones  (Plin. 
iv.  28),  and  are  desicribed  by  Caesir  (B.  G.  iv.  19, 
vi.  lu)  as  belonging  to  the  Suevi,  although  Tacitus 
(Germ.  30,  31)  dearly  distinguishes  them,  and 
that  ju.«itly,  for  no  German  trilw  remained  in  ita 
original  locality  more  pennanently  than  the  Chatti. 
We  first  meet  with  their  name  in  the  campaigns  of 
Dni-'iis,  when  they  acquired  celebrity  l>y  their  wars 
agaiiuit  Uio  Komana,  and  against  the  Cheruscana 
who  were  their  morlid  enemies.  (Tac.  Germ.  36, 
Ann.  i.  5.S,  xii.  27,28;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  33,36, 
Iv.  1,  Ixvii.  4,  5;  Tac.  JJUi.  iv.  37,  Ajfr.  39,  41 1 
Fior.  iv.  IS;  Liv.  EpiL  140;  Snet  DomU.  6; 
Fn»ntin.  Slrnt.  I  1 ;  Plin.  Panrg.  20.)  The  Romans 
gained,  indeed,  many  advantages  over  them,  and 
under  GennanienB  even  destiwred  Mattiwn,  their 
<nj-ital  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  56),  but  never  succeeded  in 
reducing  them  to  permanent  submission.  In  the 
time  of  the  war  against  the  llarainaniriani,  thgr 
made  prnlatory  inrursions  into  Upper  Germanj'  and 
Khaetia  (CapitoL  M.  Anton.  The  hist'timo 
they  are  menttened  is  towards  uw  end  of  the  ftulli 

century.  (Gn  ?.  Tur.  ii.  9;  Claud.  Get.  419.) 
After  this  tlicy  disappear  among  the  Franlcs.  Their 
original  habitatioRi  appear  to  bnw  ostended  firam 
tl'.e  Wettmrald  in  the  west  to  the  Sennit  in  Fmn- 
conia^  and  from  the  river  Afoin  in  the  south  as  far 
as  the  sonreeaof  the  EUaen  and  the  ITeeer,  eo  that 
they  occupied  exactly  the  niMl.rn  coniitry  of 
JJessen^  including,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  north- 
west ef  AntoTM.  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  22)  pLices 
thnm  more  eastward,  perhaps  ia  oon»e*iiirnri'  r  f  tli*  ir 
victories  over  the  Cheruscans.  The  Batavi  are 
said  to  have  been  n  brandi  of  the  Chatti,  who 
emigrate*!  into  (jaul.  Smic  have  .•^uppofcod  that 
the  Cenoi  (Kcyyoi),  with  whom  the  Buiuans  were 
at  war  under  Garaeaih,  won  no  others  than  tho 
Chatti  (I'inn  Cans.  Ixxvii.  14)  ;  but  thi-!  is  more 
than  doubtful.  (Comp.  ZeuM,  IHe  IteuUchen  u. 
dU  Ifaekianiamme,  p.  327,  folL;  Wilbobn,  Ger- 
man, p,  181,  61L;  Latham,  Toe,  Gwm.  p.  105, 
foU.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAVCT,  CACCHI,  CAUCI,  OAYCI  (K«^o(, 

KavKOi),  a  (If  ni  an  trilx*  in  tht-  east  nf  the  Frisians, 
between  the  rivers  Jt:m»  and  Kibe.  (PUn.  iv.  28, 
xri  S;  Snot  CAnidL  S4;  Tac.  Germ.  85,  Atm.  id. 
18;  I)ion  Cass.  liv.  62,  Ixiii.  30;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  106; 
Strab.  p.  291 ;  Lucan.  i.  463;  Claud,  ia  EtUrop.  i. 
379,  lis  Laud.  SHL  i.  925.)  In  tho  cast  their 
rniiiitry  bonicrcd  m  that  of  the  Saxone.^,  in  the 
1  north-west  on  that  of  the  Longobards,  and  in  tho 
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nartb  on  that  of  the  Ancrivarii,  so  tiiat  the  modem 
OUeaiwg  and  Hanover  pretty  neariy  represent  the 
country  of  the  Chnuci.  It  was  travfr>ed  by  the 
river  VisurRis,  which  diviiiinl  the  Cluuci  into 
Majores  and  Minores  ;  the  fonner  occupying  the 
western  batik  of  the  river,  and  tin-  latter  the  esistem. 
(Tac.  Germ.  35.)  The  C'iiauri  are  deacribod  by 
Tadtlis  ai  the  most  ilhistrions  trilw  atnong  the 
Gonn.ins.  and  lie  adds  that  they  were  as  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  justice  and  |>caro.  as  for 
their  valour  in  case  of  nc«il.  I'iiny  (xvi.  1.  2),  on 
the  other  hand,  wiio  h:iil  hiiiiMlt'  been  in  their 
country,  describes  them  as  a  itcn^r  and  ])itinMn 
people,  who,  their  COdntiy  being  almost  constantly 
owrflown  by  the  sen.  were  obliged  to  bnil  i  their 
liabitations  on  natural  or  artitK  ial  eminences,  wlin 
liTed  upon  fish,  and  had  only  rain-water  to  drink.  I 
which  they  kept  in  cisterns.  This  latter  de^erijt- 
tion  can  be  true  only  if  limited  to  that  portion  of 
the  Ohaiiei  who  dwelt  on  the  nca  cooxt,  but  cannot 
apply  to  those  who  livi^l  further  inland.  The 
Chauci  were  dihtinguiahed  a^  iiavi<:ators,  but  also 
carried  on  piracy,  in  panruit  of  winch  thejr  sailed 
south  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Gaul.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi. 
18;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  30.)  They  were  subdued  by 
Tiberias  (Veil.  Pat  iL  106),  and  for  n  time  they, 
like  the  l'ri>ians,  were  faithful  friends  of  the 
Bomans  (Tac.  Ann.il  8,  17,  81),  nntil  the  latter 
•nsperMled  tbem  by  their  ineeienee.  The  COD*  I 
sequence  wa".  that  the  Romans  wore  driven  from  ' 
their  country,  and  although  Gabiuiua  Secundus 
gdaed  some  advantages  over  timn,  to  which  he 
even  owed  the  honourable  sumanie  of  Chaucins 
(Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8;  Suet.  Claud,  24),  and  although 
Gorfoolo  oontimwd  the  war  agamst  tbem,  yet  tibe 
Romaas  were  uiudsli'  to  reronquer  them.  (Tac.  Ann. 
zL  19,  20;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  30.)  The  Chauci  are 
mentioned  in  history  for  the  last  time  in  the  third 
century,  whm  in  the  rciirn  of  Didins  .Tnlianus,  they 
ravaged  the  coafit«  of  Gaul.  (Sport.  Did.  JuL  i.) 
At  that  time  they  beionged  to  ue  eonfcderacy  «f 
the  Saxons,  and  were  one  cf  tlie  ni'<st  warlike  na- 
tions of  Germany  (Julian.  Opera,  pp.  34,  56,  ed. 
Spuih.;  Zonm.  liL  6);  thef  had,  motwr,  extended 
8o  far  south  and  west,  that  they  are  mentioned  as 
living  on  the  bauka  of  the  Jihine.  (Claud,  de  Laitd. 
AflLlsaS.)  [L.S.] 

CH  AULOTAEI  (Xo»XoTaroi,Kmtosth.  f7/).  SrraA. 
XfL  p.  767),  an  Anb  tribe  at  the  HW.  of  the  I'er- 
riaa  QviK,  menUoned  by  Eimtoethenes.  Dr.  Wells, 
following  Bocluart  and  other  authorities,  has  obsen'cd 
of  this  quarter :  "  In  these  parta  by  Eratosthenes 
are  placed  the  Chanbthaci;  by  Festns  Aviemis  the 
Cllau!o^ii;  by  Dionysius  Periegetes,  the  Chabla.sii ; 
and  by  Pliny,  the  (Chauclei  or)  ChaTeUei ;  all  rc- 
taiidi^,  in  their  name,  most  of  the  mdieal  tetten  of 
the  word  Chaviluh  "  (citerl  by  Forstcr,  Arahio,\rt].  i. 
p.  41).  This  identiiicaticHi  of  the  names  of  the 
claarical  geographers  with  dw  Scripture  HsTihih  is 
y.rovcd  and  illnstnited  by  Mr.FflBrtir  with  ninch  re- 
search (/.  c.  et  seq.).  [G.  W.J 

CHADS.  The  Roman  general  Cn.  Manlius 
mavdisd  from  Taliar  in  Pisidia  in  three  d-ay?,  or  f>er- 
hnpa  not  three  whole  days  to  the  rirer  Chaus.  (Liv. 
zizi^.  14.)  His  line  of  mareh  wis  to  Thabnnon 
Ml  the  Imhus,  and  thence  to  Cibyra.  The  Chaus 
must  have  been  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Indns  (Datamon  Tek^y.  {G.  L.] 

CHAZE'N'E  (XaCvi-i^,  Sfrab.  xvi.  p.  736),  one  of 
the  districts  into  which  Strabo  divides  the  plain 
oonntqr  of  Assyria,  ronod  Nions  (Kinafeh).  The 
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other  two  divisions  were  named  Doilomene  aod  Cb- 
lacheii*'.  [V.] 
CHKIMAKKHrS.    [Anoous,  p.  201,  a  ] 
CHKLMK'UllIM  (^Xtintpiof),  a  promontory  aod 
harbonr  of  Thesprotia  in  Kpeima,  betvesntherirm 
Acheron  and  Thrami.s,  and  opposite  the  ^onthero 
pc>int  of  Corryra.    In  the  two  naval  enc.ifjement* 
between  the  Corcyracans  and  Oorinthian.«  ;u<t  bffvn 
the  PeloiMMinesian  w.ar,  Cheimerimn  was  the  station 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet,   Leake  suppoecs  the  promoo- 
tory  of  Chcimerium  to  be  C.  Varlam,  and  the  har- 
bour that  of  Arpitza.    (Thnc.  i.  30,  4^, :  S-inh. 
p.  324;  Pans.  viii.  7.  §  2;  S^^-ph.  B.  *.  r.;  Lciike, 
Xin-iftrrn  Crtefe,  vol.  iii.  p.  5.) 

CUKI.AK  (X^iAai),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Bi- 
thynia,  marked  in  the  Table.  Arrian  (p.  13)  p!.io« 
it  20  stadia  east  of  the  island  Thynias,  and  180  well 
of  tlie  mouth  of  the  Sangarins.  It  is  generally  idec- 
tified  with  a  cape  name<l  Kefkm  in  the  maps.  [G.LJ 
CHELKNO'PH.\GI.  [AmmonA,  ^  58,  a.] 
CHKLIDO'NLV  This  name  occnrs  in  Srn'^-' 
(p.  663)  in  the  genitiTe  XtKibopiuv,  as  tlie  n.-in.e  ot 
a  town  in  Phr^tia.  Notldi^  is  known  of  the  pisea 
It  has  been  projKwd  to  correct  the  reading  to  ♦<A«- 
Hi\\iQv.  (Sec  Grcfckurd,  Tranal.  Strnb.  toL  iii. 
p.  63.)  [G.  L] 

CHELIDO'NIAE  IXSULAE  {XtKiUvioi).  two 
rocks  (Steph.  B.  r.  XcXtS^Ktoi),  according  to  Pha. 
Torinos,  one  called  Corudela,  and  the  other  Mela- 
nippia;  bnt  the  position  is  not  mentioned!.  ScyUx 
also  mentions  only  two.  According  to  Strabo  (p. 
580),  the  Tanrus  first  attains  a  great  eleration  oppo- 
site to  the  Chclidoniae,  which  are  islands  situated  st 
the  commencement  of  tlie  sea-coast  of  PamphjiiSiOr 
on  tiie  befders  of  Lycia  ami  Famphylia  (pi  691). 
Tliey  were  off  the  Hiera  Acm.  three  in  nnmber, 
rugged,  and  of  the  same  extent,  distant  aboat  fire 
stadia  ftem  one  anodier,  and  riz  sladb  frm  the 

coast ;  one  of  them  has  an  anehorage  or  port  (p.  666). 
Pliny  (v.  33),  who  places  these  islands  apposite  to 
tha  "  Tavri  pramontorinm,*  mentions  throe,  and  «b* 
asires  that  they  .are  dangerous  to  navigators;  but  no 
dangera  were  discovered  by  Beaufort.  There  are 
Ato  isbnds  off  the  Sen  Aera,  whidi  la  now  Ospe 
Khelidonia  :  "  two  of  these  islands  are  from  f-inr  to 
five  hundred  feet  high;  the  other  three  are  small  and 
barrsn."  (Beanfcrt,  Jraromaiija,fi.S8.)  TheGieeb 
still  call  th.m  Chclidoniae,  of  which  the  Italian 
sailors  made  CeUdoni;  and  the  Tnrks  have  adopted 
the  Italian  name,  and  call  them  MUbm. 

I.ivy  (xxxiii.  41)  names  the  Hiera  Am,  or  the 
Sacred  Promontory  which  is  opposite  to  the  Cheli- 
doniae,  Chdldoninm  promontorinm.        [G.  L»] 

CIIEI.OXATAS  {XtKuvirat).  a  promontory  of 
Achaia,  and  the  meet  westerly  point  of  the  Pekn 
ponnestts,  distant,  aceordinff  to  PKny,  t«fo  niks 
from  Cyllenc.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  335,  3,38,  342; 
PauA.  i.  2.  §  4;  Agathem.  i.  5;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6; 
MoT.  H.  9.)  It  has  been  disputed  whether  Chsb* 

ii  it.'is  (  Mfri-spords  to  C  Clnri'-ntzn  {Kfari'nfyi)  orto 
C.  TurnesCf  botli  of  them  being  promontories  of  tbe 
peninsnk  of  KMemtttd.  There  can  be  Uttle  doabt, 
howpTcr,  that  C.  Tnmese,  the  most  sontherly  of  th" 
two,  is  the  ancient  Cbelooatas,  both  because  there  is 
near  it  the  small  isfamd  mentioned  by  Staabo 
.138),  rind  because  it  is  distant  two  miles  from 
renUUf  the  ancient  Cyllene.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  name  Ghdonatas  was  originally  given  to  the 
whole  peninsnla  of  Khlemi'itzi,  from  its  siifjrt''^ 
resemblance  to  a  tortoise.  (Leake,  Pelopomtuiaca, 
p.  210.) 
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CHELO'NIDES  LACUS  (cU  XtXa^Hts  X.Vm.), ! 
a  series  of  lakos  (npparrntly  three),  fonncd  by  tiip 
river  Ge'ir  in  Ljrbia  Interior,  the  middle  one  hoin^ 
placed  hj  Ptotaqr  in  49^  km^.,  aiid  20°  N.  1  it. 
They  seem  to  rorrwponfi  to  tlic  thrfo  1  ikcs  of  Bit- 
thashiin,  Mahiilu  or  Hadiixt,  aiid  Fittre,  the  lost 
and  Ingest  of  irhich  lies  K.  of  ImIx  Tchad,  and  the 
other  two  in  a  liii.;  to  the  NE.  of  FUtre.  (Ptol.  iv.  6. 
§13;  comp.  (jKiit  and  Libya.)  [P.  S.] 

CHEMMIS  (Xififus),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Chominitc  Nome  in  the  Thehaid,  .md  one  of  the 
most  ancient  citi(»  iu  Egypt,  etoud  upon  the  eastern 
bank  tt  the  Nile,  oppoMta  to  »  river-island  of  mmilar 
ume.  Cbcmmia  subsequently  became  Panopolis, 
under  which  title  it  is  more  particularly  described. 
[Pahopous.]  From  Um  Cheintnit«  nome,  and 
city  of  the  Thebaid,  must  be  distinpuishetl  the 
Chemmitc  or  Chembite  nome,  and  floating  island 
Chemmiii  or  Chembis,  near  the  dty  of  Bato  in  the 
Delta.  [Blto.]  The  ethnic  word  Cham  or  //arn, 
and  also  the  Coptic  appellation  of  the  Nile  Valley — 
J5f  Otmi  or  tha  Black  Earth, — are  apparently 
contained  in  the  name  of  Chemiiiis;  and  tlie  city 
was  aticient  cnoogh  to  have  been  nearly  coDtempocary 
vith  tha  aborifrines  of  the  Thebaid.     [W.  B.  D.] 

CHEN  or  rHKN'.\E(X^i',  Steph.  .*.r.;  Xrji'O*. 
FauB^  Diod. :  Ltk.  Xijvcvs,  Xijcif  us),  the  birthplace 
of  Uymn,  wham  Phto  and  othm  moitiaB  aa  one  of 
the  Snen  Siiir^s  of  Greece.  (Plat.  Protag.  p.  .143, 
a.)  There  was  a  dispute  among  the  ancients  re- 
apectioG^  this  pboot  ■me  placing  it  in  Thoaaaly  at 
till'  f  I'lt  of  Mt.  Oetn,  and  others  in  Laconia  (Diog. 
Ladrt.  i.  106);  but  the  balance  of  aothoritiea  is  in 
hmw  of  tiio  tNfBMr  of  theae  two  aitoatiana.  Pan- 

snnias  (x.  24.  §  1)  calls  it  :i  vlllacre  on  Mt.  O'ta; 
and  Diodorus  {^Excerpt,  de  Ktrf.  et  l  it.  p.  235)  dc- 
acribaa  If  jaoa  aa  a  MaBMi,  wlw  dwdt  in  tha  Tillage 

of  Chen.ae.  Stephanas  B  ,  on  tin;  other  hand,  places 
Chen  in  ^rfif^'m-  It  has  beea  conjectured  that  this 
oottfaaiQn  may  hvm  ariaaa  from  tha  ookoj  wbidi 
the  Lacedaemoniaaa  fcanded  IB  tha  dlatcict  of  Oeta. 
(Tbnc  iiL  98.) 

CHENOBO^CIA,  or  CHENOB(ySCnJM  (Xif- 
po€o<tk'm,  Ptul.  iv.  5.  §  72  ;  Steph.  V,.  r. ;  Ithi 
Antom.  p.  166  ;  Xifre^offKlov,  Aot.  Jmp. :  Etk. 
Xi|iwffamrtdfi|f),  or  the  Gooae-penfi,  was  a  diitriet  of 
the  Thebaid  in  Ecrvjit,  on  the  ea.>teni  side  of  the 
Kile,  40  miles  NW/oC  Coptoa,  and  in  lat.  36<^  3'  N. 
It  biy  nearly  opporito  tin  ctttes  of  Dioapolia  Parra, 
and  Lepidoton  Polls,  and  contiiinetl  a  city,  or  Iiandet, 
also  doiominated  Chenoboscia.  The  name  of  the 
Cocaa  pen  hidiealea  the  pnrpoae  to  wUdl  thia  tract 
of  water-meadows  wa.->  appropriated,  alth<>nph,  in- 
deed, a  geographer  cited  by  Stephanaa  Bys.  («.  r.) 
deniaa  the  codstenee  of  gooHc-paattuaa  at  Cbenohaaciii, 
and  says  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  meailows  s^  rvi  d 
aa  a  pen,  or  praerre  of  crocodilea.  But  when  it  is 
roraarobood  that  tha  gooae  waa  a  favourite  viand  of 
the  Egyptian  priest/i  (Ilerod.  ii.  .17),  tliat  the  l)Irii 
waa  aacnd  to  lais,  and  ia  ireijiMntijr  depicted  ou  the 
moBuineBtal  reeeids  of  fifjpaok  domeatio  life  (Ro- 
nellini,  M.  C.  iv.,  l.\ix.,  &c.  itc.),  and  that  its  ijuills 
ware  nsad  ia  writing,  ii  seema  not  unlikely  that 
woa  dialiieia  Id  the  IQIa  Valley  akaiild  lum  been 
afpopciaiad  to  the  rearing  of  geese.  [W.B.D.] 

CHEBEU  (i  Xtpim,  or  Xo^^,  SduA.imNicnnd. 
Tkmae.  p.  633;  It  Anton,  p.  154-5;  Gree.  Na- 
•ioH.  Or.  21.  PL  391,  Bened.  cd.;  Athana.s.  VU. 
&  Anton,  pw  860),  supposed  to  be  the  modem  village 
of  Ktriun  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  According  to 
tka  ntkir  eodlictiiig  atalHMati  ia  tfat  Itinenma, 


Cherou  was  about  mid-way  between  Alexandre!* 
and  llermnpolis,  being  about  20  or  24  miles  from 
either.  The  name,  however,  Ls  comparatively  of 
recent  date,  and  seems  to  be  a  purely  Coptic  appel- 
lation, answering  to  the  Hellenic  2x«5<a,  or  P;n  ki>t- 
boat.  Cliereu,  according  to  the  aboTe-cited  scholiaiit 
on  Nicander,  was  near  to  Schedia  (comp.  StnUxxriL 
p.  800),  and  seems  in  T?()!iian  times  to  have  Bliper- 
soded  it,  —  such  mutatiun.s  in  places  of  anchorage 
being  coaunoB  in  riven  which,  like  the  Nile,  bring* 
ing  down  great  volumes  of  -illuvial  soil  periodically, 
change  the  approach  to  their  banks.  At  Schedia  or 
Cheren,  waa  atatidBed  •  geoanl  ftny-boat,  of  which 
the  toll  formed  pait  of  the  wfiBuea  of  the  Hermo- 
polite  nome.  £W.  B.  D.] 

CHERITH  (Xo^pdf,  LXX.),  *  braok  mentioned 
only  in  the  hi^tonk*  of  Elijah  (1  Kintju.  x\-ii.  3 — 7) 
without  any  furtlier  notice  of  its  situation  tlian  that 
it  was  "  befora  Joidan,"  an  exprerAm  iHiidi  night 
either  signify  cxst  of  tlie  Jonlm,  or  on  the  way  to 
the  Jcnrdan.  No  rJue  whatever  can  be  attached  to 
Dr.  Robinaon^a  attempt  to  identify  it  with  Wntg  Kdt 
(Bib.  R^3.  vol.  ii.  p.  288).  a  small  atnam  which  runs 
through  a  rodqr  valley  immediately  to  fbo  north  of 
the  toad  between  Jflnwdem  and  Jorfebo,  and  wUdt 

is  mentioned  in  the  bisdan  of  Jndah  and  Reniamin. 
{Josh.  XV.  7.)  [G.  W.J 

CHBRSONE^US  (XtptrAmomy,  m  name  bom 

by  tlin'e  {.l:u-es  in  Cn'te.  1.  A  fWnt  on  tin-  W. 
coiLsl,  identitied  with  Keronisi,  near  Ponio  di  Corbo 
(Ptol.  ill  17.  §  9 ;  Hoeck,  JTtMa,  vol.  L  p.  879.) 

2.  (Ptol.  ill.  17.  §  5;  Stadiasm.  §331.  .332, 
UierocL),  the  haven  of  Lyctu.<;,  with  a  temple  of 
Britomartia  (StraK  z.  p.  479).  16  M.  P.  from 
Cnnfvsu.s.  (Pent.  Tab.)  Mr.  Pashlny  (Trar.  vol.  i. 
p.  268)  found  ruins  dose  to  a  little  port  on  the 
shore,  and  the  actnal  nanea  of  the  viuagea  JTIer^ 
si'mrsnK  nnd  Kpisropinrn'i,  indicate  that  here  is  to  b« 
found  what  was  once  the  ancient  port  of  Lyctus,  and 
aftwwai'di  became  an  Episcopal  dty.  (Hoeck,  voL  L 
p.  408.) 

3.  Strabo  (xTii.  p.  838)  describes  the  great  bar- 
boor  of  Ojrauiiea  near  the  promontory  of  Aidaaazea 

.k^  lyini;  opposite  to  Chersoricsns  of  Crete  ;  the  same 
author  (x.  pi.  479)  places  Praesna  between  the 
Samonian  piomonloiy  and  CiietawMena.  There 
mnst  have  been,  tiiereforc,  a  point  to  the  S  of  tin; 
island  bearing  this  name,  the  position  of  which  ia 
not  known.  (Hoeck,  vd.  L  p.  432 ;  Eckhd.  vbL  iL 
p.a07.)  [E.B.J.] 


roiX  OF  OIKRSOXESUS  IX  CRETE, 

CEEBSO^ESUS  AUREA.  [Acrra.] 
CHEBSOKB'SUS  Ci'MBBICA  iXtfHriiniaof 
,  KinSfHicii :  Jutland),  the  large  peninsuU  tcnninat- 
iug  on  the  N.  in  the  promontormn  Cimbrormn, 
between  the  German  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  sinm 
iMf/wu  and  Codantu  on  tlie  E.  (PtoL  ii.  1 1.  §  2  ; 
StcaLp.293.)  Strabo  ia  the  Ibek  ancient  aothoritj 
mMlaaoi^g  tina  pemnanla,  tat  it  waa  onlj  during 
tha  rmpigM  of  Tiberius  in  the  north-weat  of 
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Gennany,  that  the  Koirans  heanl  of  its  existence. 
AocQFiiing  to  Pliny  (iv.  27),  its  native  imbm  was 
Cartris,  which  is  otherwise  unknown.  Its  common 
name  is  derived  from  its  inhabitants,  tho  Cimbri, 
wbo  eontitined  to  inhabit  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Bom.tn  f'iiiy><Ti>r«i.  Comp.  CiMnni.  [L.  S.] 
CHKUSONE'SUS  UEKACLEOTICA  or  PAR- 

VA.     [TACRICA  rHEHSOXKSL'9.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  >LV(;\A  (Xfpp6y7i(ros  Axpa, 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  838;  Xff<r<>»Tj«ror  fieydKri,  PtoL  iv. 
5.  §  S;  alw  criM  X4ppmfti,  Etk  Xtppoipivt, 
Steph.  B.  *.  r.  Xfp(T6rr}(Tos  :  Ri'.'-t  t-7'in, 
£ajuUin),  one  of  the  chief  promontories  of  N.  Africa. 
femuDg  the  NE.  headland  of  the  gnat  oodtcx  pro- 
jection of  tlie  Cyrcnaic  cruist,  but  reckoncil  as  be- 
kDging  to  ilarmarica.  It  had  a  city  and  harbour. 
It  was  called  Great  In  oontradiatinelion  to  the  Cher* 
sonesiis  Parva  on  the  coxst  of  E^^ypt,  half  a  dofrn'o 
W.  of  Alexandria.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  9;  Barth,  ll'an- 
dtnmgm,  &e.  pp.  SOI,  547.)  [P.  SL] 

CHEHSONE'SUS  TADBICA.  CTaubicaCbsr- 
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CHERSONE'SUS  THRA'CICA  (Xcp<r^«ror 
6|pfKla),the  poniasnlaextmlinf;  in  a  sDnth-wc^tcily 
dmckion  into  the  Aegean,  between  the  UeUespoiit 
and  the  haj  of  IfelM.  Near  A|ifom  it  tvas  pro> 
ieeted  hy  a  wall  numinp  m T"'*-  it  a-j-nin^t  inmr- 
aions  fmu  the  nmrnlanii.  (Xcnopb.  JJdL  iii.  2 .  §  1  u ; 
Died.  xvi.  38;  Plhi.  ir.  18;  Agath.  5.  p.  108; 
Plut.  Per.  19.)  The  isthmus  traversed  by  the 
wall  was  only  36  stadia  in  breadth  (Uerod.  vi.  36 ; 
comp.  Scyl.  p.  28;  Xenoph.  I.  c);  hot  the  length  of 
the  pTiiiisiila  from  this  wall  to  its  snuthi-m  ex- 
tremity,cape  Mastuaia,  was  420  stadia  (Herod.  Lc.}. 
It  ie  now-  called  the  peHmtnh  of  ike  J)atdmdte$, 
«r  itf  GnllipoVi.  It  w.is  oripiimlly  inhabited  hy 
Thracians,  but  was  colouiMd  by  the  Greeks,  cs- 
pci  ially  Athenians,  at  a  very  early  period.  (Herod, 
vi.  34.  fill.;  Nepo«,  Milt.  1.)  I)urinj;  the  Persian 
wars  it  was  oocapied  by  the  Persians,  and  after 
their  expulsion  it  was,  fbr  a  time,  raled  over  by 
Athens  'and  Sparta,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands 
vi  the  Macedonians,  and  became  tho  object  of 
contention  among  the  meceesora  of  Alexander.  The 
KiriKini  at  length  OQOqUered  it  from  Ant!oehn.s. 
Its  principal  towns  were,  Cakdia,  Pactya,  Cal- 
UFOMs,  Alopeconniwcs,  Sbstos,  M adytits,  and 
El.Ar..-H.  [I..  S.J 

CliElt^SONE  SI  PROMONTORIUM  {X.tpc6n\- 
901  htpa),  placed  hy  Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  towaids  the 
north -ciiatem  extremity  of  tiio  Persian  Onlf,  in  the 
Goimtij  of  theX<caniti.  It  apparently  formed  the 
aoathern  promontory  of  the  Leuiites  ^nns  mentioned 
by  the  game  peo<napher,  and  i.s  identitied  hy  Forster 
with Ras-(l-('liar,  (Arofrto,  ToL  ii.  215,  coinp. 
Vd,  i.  p.  4S.)  _     [G.  W.] 

CHERUSCI  {\ipoucrKoi,  XijpQvaKoi,  or  Xcu- 
powTKol),  tho  most  celebrated  of  ail  the  German 
tribes,  and  mentioned  even  hy  Ckeear  (A  G.  vi.  10) 
as  a  people  of  the  same  imjx»rtancc  .as  the  Sucvi, 
from  whom  they  were  separated  by  theSiiva  fiocenis. 
It  is  somewhat  difficalt  to  define  the  exact  part  of 
Germany  oocapie<l  by  them,  as  the  ancients  do  not 
always  distin^ish  between  the  Cheru.scans  proper, 
and  those  tril)ea  which  only  Ix-longed  to  the  con- 
federation of  the  Cheroscans.  But  we  are  probably 
not  far  wrmg  in  saying  that  their  country  extended 
firom  tlie  Visurgis  in  the  W.  to  the  Albis  in  the  E  , 
and  from  Mclilmcus  in  the  N.  to  tlic  neighbourhood 
(if  tha  Sutlcti  in  the  S.,  so  that  the  Chamavi  and 
Langobardi  wei-e  their  uortlicm  neighbours,  tJic 
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Cbatti  the  western,  the  Uermunduri  the  soatbem, 
and  the  Silingi  and  Semnones  their  eastern  neif^h- 
bours.  (Comp.  Cie"?.  l.r  ;  Dion  Ca*.*.  Iv.  I.;  Klor. 
iv.  12.)  After  the  time  of  Caesar,  they  apjicar  to 
have  Iwen  on  good  tenns  with  the  Romans;  hut 
when  the  latter  had  already  ?nl>fiued  .several  of 
the  most  powerful  German  tribes,  and  hod  made 
such  progress  as  to  be  able  to  take  their  wintnr 
quarters  in  Gennany,  the  imprudence  and  tyranny 
of  V'aros,  the  Banau  commander,  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  leiadeB  between  the  Bomans  and 
Cheru.«!can8 ;  for  the  latter,  under  their  cliii  f  Armi- 
nius,  formed  a  confederation  with  many  snoiler 
tribei,and{n  A.Dk9  eamiileialfdeAated  the  Romans 
in  the  famons  battle  of  the  Teutobnrp  forej.t.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ivi.  18 ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  9 ;  Veil.  Pat.  il  1 18 ; 
Soet.  Any.  49;  Strab.  viL  p.S91.)  After  tins, 
flermanicus  waned  war  against  them  to  M.t  out 
the  stain  which  the  German  barbarians  had  ca&t 
npoQ  the  Roman  name;  bnt  the  RooMns  were  mi- 
f^tirrcssful  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  .57,  foil.,  ii.  8,  foIL),  and  it 
was  only  owing  to  the  internal  disputes  and  lends 
among  the  Germans  tlwniselTea,  ttiat  thqr  «ctv 
rnnqnercd  hy  the  Chatti  (Tac.  (Tfrm.  36),  so  that 
Ptolemy  (U.  11.  §  19)  knew  them  only  as  a  small 
tribe  on  the  sonni  of  the  Hake  noontain,  tiiongli 
it  is  J  os.sildi?  also  that  several  tribes  which  he  men- 
tions in  their  neighbourhood  under  different  namei^ 
were  <»ily  btandies  ef  the  great  ChervBean  natkn. 
At  a  later  jjcrioti,  in  the  beijinnin;:  of  th^  -1th  cen- 
tury, Uie  Cberuficans  again  appear  in  tlie  coufedera* 
tion  ef  the  Franks.  (Naxar.  Pamoff.  ComtL  18 ; 
Claudian.  tie  IV.  Cons.  Hon.  4.50,  dt  Ikll.  (Ut.  419; 
comp.  Plin.  iv.  28;  Lir.  EpU.  138;  Zeuss,  Die 
DeuUdk.  pp.  105, 383,  foil.;  Wllhelm,  Germ.  p.  190, 

foil.;  Latham,  on  Tnr.  (Itrm.  p.  V2'},  foil.)  [L.  S.] 
CIIE'SINUS.     [bAUMATlA  EtBOrAEA.] 

CRESfUS.  [Samob.] 

('in:Sl  LOTH  (Xa<T*Afc<0o/0.  Xa(raAi9.  LXX. 
Joik.  xtx.  12, 18),  a  town  near  Mount  Tabor,  in  the 
borders  of  Zabnlon  and  bsaehar.  Dr.  RoUnsen 
conjectures  that  the  modem  village  of  Jhfiil  may 
represent  this  ancient  site.  It  is  situated  in  the 
plain  at  the  western  foot  of  Ifennt  Tabor,  betwean 
Lit  tie  llcniion,  and  the  northern  hills  that  f  irm  the 
boundary  of  the  great  plain.  Ue  writes  It  is  pn»* 
bably  the  Gbcsnlloth  and  Chisloth-Tabor  of  tihe  Book 
of  ,In>lni.i ;  the  Chasalus  of  Eu.-'  liius  ami  .leronie  in 
the  phiin  near  Tabor;  and  the  Xaloth  of  Josephns, 
sitnated  in  the  grent  plain."  (Bib.  Reo.  vd.  in. 
p.  182.)  [G.  W.] 

CUILIOCO  MON  (Xt\i6Kmfur  rOlor).  ^Ana- 
SIA,  p.  118.] 

CHI.MAERA  {Xlfieupa),  a  mountain  h  Lyda,  in 
the  territory  of  Phaselis,  where  there  was  a  tune 
burning  on  a  rock  continoslly.  Pliny 
V.  2^)  quotes  Cteeias  ns  his  authority,  and  tho  j 
passage  of  Ctesias  is  also  presenred  by  Photios 
(Cod.  72).  Ctesias  adds,  that  water  did  not' 
extinguish  the  flame,  hut  increased  it.  The  fUme 
was  examined  by  Beaufort  (iCaraaiama,  p.47,&c), 
who  is  the  modem  discoverer  of  it.  This  Yemar, 
as  it  is  called,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
south  of  the  prcat  mountains  of  Solyma  and  of 
I'haselis  (JVirorrt).  According  to  Spratt's  Lycia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  181),  near  Adratchan,  not  far  frcMn  the 
niins  of  Olympus,  "  a  number  of  rounded  serpentine 
hills  rise  among  the  limestone,  and  some  of  them 
bear  tip  nUMBes  of  that  rock  :  at  the  junc-tion  of  one 
(if  these  masses  of  ^^aglia  with  the  serpentine  is  the 
Yanar,  famous  as  the  Chimacra  of  the  ancients :  it 
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is  nnthinr;  more  than  a  stream  of  inflamimUa  gas 
ixsuii^g  from  a  erevioe,  such  M  ia  8fl«i  in.  Mffwil 
places  in  ths  Apennines.** 

It  is  likely  cnmiph  that  tlio  story  of  the  CTiiiiiaoni 
in  tba  Iliad  (vi.  179)  had  its  ori^n  in  this  phe- 
nomenon.  Servius  (ad  Aen,  vi.  288,  "  flainniisqne 
annata  Chimaera")  jjives  a  cttrions  explanation  of 
the  .'passage  in  Virgil.    Ho  correctly  places  the  fire 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  bat  adds,  there  are 
Ijflos  newr  it ;  the  middle  part  of  tho  nMOBliun 
nboonds  in  goats,  and  the  lower  part  with  serpents ; 
which  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  explain  the  passage 
of  Homer  (romp.  Ovid.  Afet.  ix.  647,  &c.)  Stralio 
connects  the  fable  of  the  Chimaera  with  the  mountain 
of  Cragos  in  Lycia ;  and  he  says  that  then;  is,  not 
far  off,  a  ravine  called  Chimaera,  which  opens  into 
the  interior  from  the  sea  (p.  665).    This  i»  not  tho 
Chimaera  of  Ctesias,  which  is  near  I'haselis.  [G.L.] 
CUIMAKRA  (Xlfuupa:  Khimdra%  a  town  of 
Epeims  in  the  district  Chaonia,  now  gives  its  mmc 
to  the  Acroccraonian  mountaias,  at  the  foot  of  which 
H  stands.    At  Khimdra  may  be  seen  several  pieces 
of  Hellenic  work,  which  sen-e  as  foundations  to  some 
of  the  modem  houses.    (I'liu.  iv.  1 ;  Trocop.  de 
Atdif.  iv.  4;  Leika^  AMIam  ti^wM^  voL L  f^k  7, 
82,  89,  NV].) 

CHIMK'KIUM.  [ChkimkiuuH.] 
CHI'NALAl'II  (XiKoAd^,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §5;  VR. 
'X.ivi^paX  :  ShtUif),  the  lar^'^J^t  river  of  MMnn'tnnia 
Cacsaricnsis,  and,  next  to  tlie  Miilva,  of  all  N.  Afrir.i, 
il  yet  only  mentioned  by  Ptoleraj,  who  places  its 
sonrri'  in  M.  ZjiLicus.  Its  chief  sources  air  in  JeM 
Amur,  above  34'^  N.lat.,  whence  it  flows  nearly  N.  to 
•hout  36^  80^  N.  bt,  and  there  turning  W.  waters 
the  great  vslley  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  which  fonns 
one  of  the  nio«t  im|)ortant  inland  districts  of  Alcerifi, 
and  in  which,  upon  the  river,  are  the  towns  of  MHi- 
ann  (Maliana)  and  OrUcmmriUt  (CMtellum  Tingi- 
taiinm).  [I'.  S.] 

CHIXXERETH  (K«w/»^,  LXX.),  a  fenced  city 
ef  the  tril)o  of  Naphthali  (Josh.  xix.  .35.)  It  was 
apparently  situated  near  the  Sea  of  Til>erias,  which 
in  the  earlier  books  is  called  the  Sea  of  Cliiimereth 
(iVmn/(.  xxxiv.  11  ;  /hut.  in.  17;  J'  .*//,  xii.  3).  and 
the  plains  ttonth  of  Chinnerolli  "  {Joslt.  xi.  2)  U 
0w  grtat  vnllef  ef  Um  Jordan  —  the  y-iya  wtSlotr  of 
Joeephos.  It  was  snppowHl  by  S.  .lejriTne  and  others 
to  be  tl»e  ancient  rej)nm'ntative  of  the  city  Tiberias, 
and  certainly  Reland's  argument  is  not  valid  against 
this  theory.    {PaUiut.  pp.  161,  724.)    [G.  W.] 

CHIOS  (Xiot :  Eth.  Xlof,  contracted  from  Xuor; 
Adj.  XtaM6t:  Khin,  Scio;  Sati  Adaui,  as  the 
Turks  call  it,  or  Sfikistidfifi,  acconling  to  other 
authorities),  oji  island  of  the  Aegean,  opposite  to 
the  peninsuhi  in  which  Eiythiae  was  litaaled.  The 
various  fanciful  reasons  for  the  name  are  colleoted 
by  Stcphanus  (s.  v.  Xios :  oomp.  i'aus.  vii.  6.  §  4). 
The  eailier  nanea  of  the  ishmd  were  jUthafia, 
arrording  to  Ephonw  qnod^l  by  Pliny  (r,  31),  and 
Macris,  an  epithet  probably  derived  fram  ili  fiarni, 
and  PiQrnsa  or  Pme  isfaud,  fivm  the  pine  Ibrarts. 
(Plin.  /.  c. ;  Strah.  p.  .^R9.) 

A  strait  5  miles  wide  in  the  narrowe»t  part  sepa- 
ratse  the  island  from  tho  mainknd  of  Asia.  Seen 
from  the  sea  to  the  NE.  "  the  bold  and  yellow 
mountains  of  Scio  form  a  striking  outline  against 
tiw  Une  sky  **  (Hamilton,  JSessordlee,  ^  ^  ii. 
p.  5).  Chios  lies  from  north  to  south,  and  its  ex- 
tjreme  length  is  about  32  miles.  The  greatest  width,  i 
iriiidi  ia  in  the  norlheni  pvt,  k  aboot  18  miles ; 
and  hi  tba  nanvirwt  part,  which  is  aoowirtiat  nnrar  I 
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to  the  southern  than  the  northern  extremity,  it  is 
only  about  8  miles  wide.  Tho  circuit  (rtplxXovt) 
aooording  to  Strabo  (p.  645)  is  900  stailia ;  but 
Pliny  makes  it  125  Roman  miles,  or  1,000  stadia  ; 
and  Isidorus,  whom  he  quotes,  mdces  it  134.  The 
real  circuit  is  about  1 10  English  miles  by  the  maps. 
Pliny's  125  miles  may  be  nearljr  exact.  The  area 
may  be  somewhat  about  400  square  miles,  Eni;li»h, 
or  abmit  thrice  the  area  of  the  Isle  of  WighL  Clin- 
ton very  erroneously  makes  it  only  257  sqaarenilea 
(Fasti,  Pop.  of  Ancient  Grtece,  p.  41 1 ). 

Stmbo's  description  commences  on  tlio  ea.st  side 
of  the  isiatiil.  where  the  chief  town,  Chios,  was 
situated,  which  hod  a  harbour  capable  of  hold' 
ing  80  ships.    His  pcriplus  is  southwards.    He  next 
mentions  tho  Pobidinm,  now  Cape  Mostico,  the 
southern  pfjint  of  the  island ;  then  Plianac  (Time, 
viii.  24),  where  there  was  a  deep  recess,  a  tenijilc  of 
Apollo,  and  a  grove  of  j>iilm-tre«s.    There  was  also 
a  point  or  headland  at  I'Imnac  (Steph.  *.  r.  "frcu  ai), 
which  Ptolemy  also  mentions  under  the  name 
Phanaea.    lAwj  (xHt.  88)  mentions  the  Pramon- 
torium  Phanae  as  a  convenient  place  to  sail  from  to 
Macedonia.    It  seems  to  corrc&jn'iid  tu  I'ort  J/e/ta, 
on  the  western  coast.    After  Phanae,  proceeding 
northwanl  along  the  west  caist,  Strabo  mentions 
Xotiuiu,  n  beach  which  was  adapted  for  liauhng  up 
t\vi\»  ;  and  then  Laii,  a  beach  of  the  same  character, 
whence  the  distance  to  the  city  of  Chios,  on  the 
fipposite  cfm.st,  was  60  stadia.    The  pisition  of  I.jui 
is  fixed  by  this  deeeription  at  or  near  a  place  marked 
Port  Aluntha  in  some  maps.    Gn»kurd  {Trantl. 
Strnb.  vol.  iii.  p.  26)  proposes  to  change  this  name 
to  LaTnufl,  or  Lalkii,  **  the  stony  shore."  Acconling 
to  Knray,  who  was  a  r)ati\T  of  Siiiyma,  the  Greeks 
still  c;Ul  this  coa.st,  with  tho  harliour  Meata,  which 
belongs  to  it,  by  the  wmt  iX  lAtkUimena ;  and  ha 
remarks  that  t!ie  isthmus  at  this  part  is  the  nar- 
rowest.   lJut  this  i.s  not  true  of  port  Metta,  for  tho 
island  contracts  several  miles  north  of  that  point. 

The  periplus  fn)ni  the  town  of  Chios  to  Laii  is 
360  stafiia  (Strah.).  The  real  di.stance  is  about  60 
miles,  and  Strabo's  measure  is  incorrect. 

Stnibo  mention,"*  no  otli*T  place  on  the  west  coast, 
till  he  comes  to  the  promontory  Melaena,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Psyra  (/VanaX  which  island  he  plaoen 
only  50  .stadia  froni  the  oajie.  which  is  too  little,  for 
it  is  11  or  12  miles.  Melaeiui  seiMns  to  bo  Cape 
&  Siculu.  After  the  promontory  Melaeiut  oomea 
the  Ariusia,  a  rocky  ^hore  without  harbours,  about 
300  stadia  iti  len;.'th  ;  but  this  tract  produced  the 
best  of  all  the  (Jreek  wines.  Then,  the  mountain 
Pelinaeus.  the  hii'Iicst  Miiiuiiit  in  tlu'  island.  This 
is  Mt.  Eiiat,  a  conuiion  tuiine  lor  mountains  in  the 
Greek  arcMpefago.  The  island  has  a  marble  qoerrj. 
This  is  the  sum  «if  Stmbo's  incomplete  descrijiti'iii  rif 
Chios.  Ho  makes  tho  distance  from  Chics  to 
Leshns  400  sladfai;  but  the  neanet  pourta  are  not 
more  than  30  miles  apart. 

The  northern  part  of  Chios  is  the  most  rugged 
and  monntainoos,  bat  all  the  iahnd  is  uneven,  and 
the  epithet  iroiiraAf5«<TrTo  in  the  Hotitcric  Ilynm, 
quoted  by  Thucydides  (iii.  104),  is  appropriate.  It 
is  a  rocky  bland,  generally  ill  proridel  with  water, 
and  rain  comes  seldom.  It  prcxluees,  however,  some 
com  and  good  wine.  The  wine  was  exiiortcd  to 
Italy  onder  tlw  name  of  Vimiin  Arririom  in  Pfiny'B 
time  (xiv.  7),  and  it  is  often  nieiiticnwl  by  tho 
Koman  writers.  The  Arvisia  which  produced  this  fine  A 
wina,iatbeAiin8htflrstnbak  (Sea  Vib.  Sequrter, 
p.  289,  ad.  Obnlin>    Tha  ooontiy  about  Phanae 
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was  also  a  wino-jrowin;:  tract  (Mrp.  G>  nrp.  ii.  97.  housos. 
*'  rex  ipso  rbaiuteus,"  &c.) ;  there  was  a  btory  that 
the  people  of  this  islud  daimed  tobethediieoTcivni 
of  tlie  art  of  wine  making.  (Thcopomp.  qaotc<l  bv 
Athen.  p.  26,  ed.  Cas.)    Thevenot  {Travels  into  the 
LettaUy  Engl.  TransL  part  i.  p.  93,  &&)  (band  the 
vine  thick;  but  he  must  have  been  ill  served,  or 
h4vc  got  bold  of  BOOie  vino  cotto.    Chandler  {  'i  ra- 
««b  M  Atia  Hmor,  c  16),  who  waa  treated  by  an 
English  resident,  found  tht*  wines  p.xcellent.  Another 
chief  product  of  the  iskiui  wu»  the  gum  mastic 
(Plin.  xiL  Ijy,  wUob  wae  in  great  repute  in  indent 
times,  and  still  forms  one  of  the  chief  pHKliu  ts  if  \ho 
island.    This  reain  is  got  from  tlie  Leittificus  by 
maUBf  faieiileiM,  and  ooUeellBg  the  fluid  when  it 
h.xs  l)ar<!pi)c<1.    Tlie  niodf  of  getting  it  is  described 
by  Thereuot  and  Tountefort.    Cbioe  was  also  nuted 
for  ito  figs  (Vanr.  4$S.R.  i.  41%  wUdi  had  heen 
transplanted  into  Itjily.   The  island  contained  a  clay 
adapted  for  pottery  (Strab.  p.  317).    in  Thevenot  s 
thne  all  the  eartbenwara  that  was  naeil  in  tiie 
islmul.  wiis  made  at  a  village  nanie<l  ArmoUa.  The 
island  is  healthy.   The  beauty  of  the  women  is  oe> 
Idmated      aodent  writen  and  modem  tmdien. 
The  prowth  of  tho  vino,  olive,  lemon,  oranpe,  citron, 
and  palm,  show  what  the  temperature  is.  Thevenot 
thai  the  ishnd'ia entijeot to eaitiiqnakeB;  and 
the  &n  of  a  school-bouse  recorded  \  y  lb  r  .«!(.tiis 
(vL  97)  may  have  been  owing  to  an  earthquake. 
(SoetoD.  TSb.  8.) 

The  town  nr  the  inland  nf  Chios  was  one  of  the 
places  that  claimed  to  be  the  birth  •jdace  of  Homer, 
and  die  nativee  ahow  a  pkce  on  the  north  eoaat  of 
the  Island,  at  sfluie  distance  from  the  town,  wliirli 
they  call  Homer's  scbooL  Chandler  suppoised  the 
place  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Cybele,  open  at  the 
top,  atlil  .'ituated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  and  in  the  centra  was  the  figure  of  the 
goddess,  wMoh  wanted  the  head  and  am  when 
Chandler  saw  it.  She  was  represented  sitting,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  chair,  and  also  behind,  was  the 
flgttve  of  alien.  Boand  tlie  inside  is  a  hind  of  scat 
Pooocka  chan^'ctl  the  gCKMe-s  into  Ilunier,  aJid  the 
two  Ikoa  on  the  sides  of  tiie  chair  into  Muses.  It  is 
a  rode  pieee  of  woilanansbip,  perhapi^  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  cut  in  the  roi  k.  (('h.iinller,  c.  IG,  and 
the  note  in  the  French  edition).  The  distingiiishcd 
aaliTta  of  Chioe  were  Ion,  the  tragic  writer,  Tlieo- 
pompDS,  the  hi.4orian,  and  the  sophist  The>H  ritu-^. 
(Stiabo.)  Alse^  Metrodorus,  and  the  geogprapher 
Scynmus. 

The  chief  town  of  Chios,  as  already  observed,  had 
the  name  of  Chios,  though  Strubu  d<x>s  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  dty,  but  the  ]asBage  is  probably 
COrmpt  (See  Gro&kurd's  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  2G.)  It  wa.s 
on  the  east  side  of  the  ishmd,  and  i«  now  luuued  Scio, 
tlioqgh  it  seeing  to  be  called  Ktutro  in  some  maps. 
The  dty  and  its  environs  .'ire  lik.-  (Jenoa  and  its 
tenritory  in  miniature.  Some  authorities  (Dionys. 
Perieg.  585)  plaoe  it  at  the  foot  of  Pdlenaeoe,  iriiid) 
^eeIll^  to  be  the  same  nann;  xs  Straho's  Pelin.acus. 
I'robably  the  name  of  the  high  range  of  Pelinaeos 
may  have  extended  as  fiur  sooth  as  the  town  of 
Chios.  Cbandli-r  rouM  \v.,i  8ee  either  stadium, 
odeum  or  theatre,  the  u»ual  accompaniments  of  every 
Oreek  town,  and  we  know  that  Ghioe  had  a  dieatre; 
As  there  was  a  marble  quarry  in  the  vicinity,  there 
waa  abundance  iA  building  materials.  The  stones  of 
the  old  Oredc  town  hare,  donbtless,  been  used  for 
building  the  modern  town,  for  marbloj*  and  bas- 
reliefs  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  town  and  of  the 
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On  the  cast  side  of  the  i.sland  was  a  town 
Iklphinium,  in  a  strong  position,  with  harlwurs,  and 
x«A  far  fWwi  Chios  (Thnc.  riii.  88 ;  Xen.  HelL 
i.  5.  §  l  .'>).  The  modem  site  is  indicatctl  by  the 
xaxan  iJtlphmo.  BuUssus  ( Thuc  viii.  24)  in  Vo- 
Uuo  OB  tin  NW.  coast,  aovth  of  Gape  S.  Nicoh. 
Stephann.s  («.  r.  BoXjffffrfj)  has  made  a  mistake  in 
placing  it  in  Aeolis,  though  he  qootes  Thncydides 
(fr  M^),  and  lays  that  the  historian  oaUa  it 
Boli.scu.s.  Thacydides  (viii.  24)  also  mentions  a 
plaoe  called  Leuconinm  (AcvKcn'iof),  the  site  of 
wUdh  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  Caidamyle, 
fils )  nientinned  bv  Thacydides  (viii.  24).  a.s  a  place 
where  the  Athcniaus  landed  to  attack  the  pcoi)ie  uf 
Chios,  is  JTiUrAnnK;  a  Httla  distanoo  fiom  the  NE. 
coast  of  the  i.slaiid.  Acconling  to  TheTenot  there 
a  good  harbour  at  Cardamiioy  as  he  writes  it,  which 
he  placea  two  miles  from  the  coast.  The  eooatiy 
n  iuul  C.ardamyle  Is  fertile,  abounds  in  (springs,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  the  coltiratian  of  the  vine.  The 
ritoation  of  Cancasa  (Herod,  r.  S3),  and  Pslidma 
(Herod,  vi.  20),  an-  riot  ileternsined.  Cauca.sa  was 
probably  on  the  west  side  uf  tlie  island.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  pbee  called  Coela  (jk  KoiXa,  Hmd. 
vi.  2r))  is  uncertain. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  Tehugi, 
according  to  one  tmditioB  (Enstath.  adDiom.Ptrkff, 
533):  and  Stnbo  affirms  (p.  G21)  that  the  Chisas 
considered  the  Fdaagi  from  Thessaly,  as  •*  their 
aettlere,**  whidi,  if  it  baa  any  exact  mennng,  ia  a 
statement  that  they  were  dcscendantfi  of  Thessalian 
FehugL    In  another  passage  (p.  632)  be  gives  the 
statement  of  Pherocydes,  that  ot^nally 
possessed  tlie  Ionian  eo.-ist  north  of  Kphesu-s,  as  far 
as  rhocaea,  Chios,  and  ijamus.  by  which  is  perhaps 
meant  that  Leleges  oocnpied  Chioe,  firam  wludi  thef 
were  ejected  by  the  lones.    Ion,  a  native  of  Chir)f<, 
following,  we  may  suppose,  local  tradition,  knewt^  uo 
iriwbitaBta  of  Chios  before  the  thne  sons  of  Pooei- 
don,  who  were  born  in  the  island :  then  came  Oeno> 
pioo  and  his  sons  from  Crete,  who  were  followed  b/ 
Oarians,  and  Abantee  from  Ettbon.  Other  setllere 
came  from  Ilistiaea  in  KuboM  mder  Ampliiclus. 
Hector,  the  fourth  in  descent  fkom  Amphidos, 
fought  with  the  Abantee  and  Cariaoa,  killed  soma 
of  them,  and  made  terms  with  th-'  rest  for  their 
quittiog  the  ishmd.    Things  being  settled,  it  came 
uito  Heetoi^B  nund  that  the  people  of  Chios  ooght  to 
join  the  lonians  in  their  i-eli^iouK  festival  at  Tan- 
ionium.  (Pans,  viu  4.  §  8.)  But  Ion,  as  Pausauias 
observes,  has  not  said  bow  the  Chians  eame  to  be 
included  in  the  Ionian  contVderatioii.    Chios  is  enu- 
merated by  Herodotus  (L 18, 142)  among  the  insular 
states  of  the  Ionian  coofedeiation,  and  as  baring  the 
same  peculiar  dialect  or  vaiiefyof  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  the  people  of  Erythrae  on  the  opposite 
mainland.   At  the  time  of      conquest  of  loda  bf 
Cyru-s  (B.C.  546),  the  Cliians  vere  protected  bjT 
their  insular  position,  for  the  Persians  at  that  tiaia 
had  no  navy.   They  obtained  from  the  Podaaa  at 
that  time  a  grant  of  the  Atanieus  [AT.VKintll»3» 
for  ddirering  up  to  them  Pac^es,  a  J^rdian. 

The  Chians  joined  the  rest  of  the  foniaaa  in  tiia 
revolt  against  the  Persians  (b.  c.  499).  .md  they  luid 
100  ships  ui  the  great  sea-fight  off  Hiletua.  After 
tlwdeftatoftheconftdemteeithePernms  famdedb 
Chios,  burnt  the  cities  and  teupks,  and  carried  off 
all  the  most  beantifol  girls  (Bend,  vi  8, 32).  When 
Xerxes  (b.  c  480)  hnaded  Oreeea.  the  lomans  had 
loo  ships  in  the  Persian  navy,  but  it  b  not  said 
which  statea  sappUed  them.    (Herod.  viL  94.) 
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The  island  was  aAerwards  in  alUanco  with  AUicns 
(Thacyd.  L  116);  and  at  tha  conunwnomeol  of  th« 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Cbians  warn  still  the  allMB 

or  subjects  of  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  ii.  9.)  At  the 
close  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  therjr  Ml  under 
sospidon  of  intending  to  desert  the  Athenians,  and 
they,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  tomi  of  Chios, 
were  compelled  to  poll  down  "their  new  waU." 
(Thoc.  itr.  51.)  A  few  years  afterwarda  (b.c.  412) 
Ihey  did  rerolt,  (Thuc.  riii.  14— 61.)  The  Athe- 
niwH  landing  at  Boliasua  and  Cardamyle,  defeated 
the  CfaiaaB  and  destroyed  both  these  places.  A;^n, 
tlM  Chians  were  defeated  at  Phanae  and  at  Lcu- 
cooioni,  and  being  unable  to  resist,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  city,  while  the  Athenians  wasted 
their  bcantiM  and  well  coltivatod  island,  which  had 
suffered  no  calamity  since  the  Pcrsbn  invasion.  The 
Athenians  then  occupied  Delphinium,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Chios.  During  the  si^gs,  many 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Chians  made  their  escape,  for 
ths  dty  possessed  more  slaves  than  any  other  Greek 
dlj  aoqA  Laccdaemon.  (Thuc  viii.  40.)  Their 
slaves  were  not  the  subjogated  old  inhabitauts  of 
the  iahmd,  but  barbarians  whom  they  booght  Being 
'  at  last  closely  invested  by  the  Athenians,  both  on 
the  Und  side  and  by  sea,  the  Chians  suffered  from 
famine.  The  town  however  was  not  taken,  for  the 
Athenians  had  plsntyto  look  after  in  other  quarters. 
The  Ath«'iiian-s  recovered  Chios  at  a  later  period, 
but  it  again  revolted,  and  during  the  Social  War, 
the  Athenians  sgain  bebiei^ed  Chte  (n.c.  357),  and 
Chabrias,  on«  of  the  Athrnisii  eQamuDden,  Im^  his 
life  there. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Chios  eonaists  only  of  a 
few  disconiip^  ted  facts,  but  as  they  sent  ambaj^isadors 
to  Greece  at  the  s^ime  time  with  Ptolemy  kin;;  of 
£gypt,  the  Bhodians,  and  the  Athenians  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  between  kinj^  Philip  and  the  Aeto- 
liaus  (ii.c.  20b),  we  may  inter  that  they  maintained 
at  that  tiiae  an  independent  position.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
30.;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  24.)  It  appears  from  Appian 
(^^laced,  3)  that  Philip  took  Chios,  the  town  pro- 
bably, in  B.C  201,  about  the  sanra  time  that  he 
ravaj^ed  the  Peraca  of  the  Rluxliana.  In  the  war  of 
the  Komans  with  Anti<x-hu:i  (b.c.  190),  thoKomans 
wad  Chios  as  a  depot  fur  their  supplies  from  Italy 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  27),  at  which  time  the  coast  of  Chios 
•was  plundered  by  pirates,  who  carried  off  an  immense 
booty.  The  Romans  rewarded  the  Chians  for  their 
fidelity  in  this  war  with  a  arrant  of  land  (Liv.  .Tx.Tviii. 
39),  but  we  are  not  told  where  the  l.xnd  w:is.  (Polyb. 
»xii.  27.)  The  Chians  were  the  alhes  of  Mithrida- 
t  ^  in  .1  soa-fipht  a:raiiist  the  lihodiana  (App.  iWiMr. 
li  '))  ,  hui  a.s  tlic  kiii>;  soon  after  suspected  them  uf 
favouring  the  Romans,  he  sent  Zenobina  (b.  c.  86) 
there  tod'-iiiand  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  and  the 
children  of  llie  chief  persons  as  hostages.  The  Chians, 
baiag  unable  to  resist,  fur  Zenobina  Ind  como  on  them 
tincxppctedly  witli  a  lar>;p  force,  complied  with  both 
demands.  A  letter  from  Mithridates  demanded  of 
them  2000  talents,  which  the  people  raised  by  taking 
the  valuable  things  from  the  temples,  ;uid  the  oma- 
tnenta  of  the  women.  Zenobius,  pretending  that  the 
tale  was  incomplete,  summoned  the  Chiana  to  tiie 
tlieatn:-,  and  drove  them  thence  under  tlic  terror  of 
the  Uire  sword  down  to  his  shipsin  tlie  harbour,  and 
earned  them  otf  to  the  Bhek  Sea.  (Appian.  Mithr. 
46.)  Part  of  them  wen'  h')«<]  iljibly  received  by  the 
A  Ueracleots  of  Bithynia,  as  the  ships  were  sailing  past 
M  tbstr  town,  and  antertMntd  till  they  could  return 
I  home.  It  aj^aan  from  Appian,  that  at  the  time 
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wlien  Mithridatcs  liandlcd  the  Chlxins  so  roughly, 
Romans  had  settled  in  the  island,  probably  in  tte 
nsoal  way,  aa  **iiefp)tiatores.*  When  SoOa  (b.c. 
84)  hail  comjx'lli'd  Mitliriilatcs  tn  accrpt  liis  temis, 
he  treated  in  a  friendly  wsj  the  Chians  and  others 
wlw  had  bastt  alBaa  wHh  the  Bomaiia,  or  liad  aof- 
fered  in  the  war,  deckml  them  free  (Lil)cri),  and 
allies  and  Sodi  of  the  Roman  peojtle.  Cicero  and 
Pliny  speak  of  Okioa  aa  libera,  wbidi  farm  rignifiea 
a  certain  amount  of  self-government  under  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  and  a  leas  direct  snlyection  to  tho 
governor  of  a  provmoe.  Cbkia  was  oneof  the  pfawaa 

from  which  ViTre.s  rarrird  oH'  snmc  .'-tatiii  s.  It  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the  Roman  pro- 
nnoeof  Aria;  and  indeed  if  the  teim  "Kbera"  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  i-sland,  it  would  not  be  under  a 
Roman  governor.  At  a  later  period,  Chios  was  one 
of  the  iaiaiida  indiidad  b  the  lasnliiraia  Fkofineiaf 
a  province  wUcih  Mona  to  havt  ben  eatabHahad  fay 
Vespasian. 

"nie  modem  UaUvy  of  8eb  Is  a  lepetltiai  of  bU 

calamitios.  In  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century, 
the  Turks  took  the  city  of  Chios  snd  massacred  the 
people.  In  1946,  It  fUl  Into  the  bands  of  tiie  Ge- 
noese, who  kt  pt  it  for  noarly  two  centuries  .md  a 
half,  when  the  Turks  took  it  from  thenu  The  con- 
fitkn  of  the  people  nnder  Tnriddi  rale  was  on  fhe 
whole  very  favourablo,  and  the  island  was  in  a  pros- 
peroos  condition  till  1823,  when  the  Chiots  joined 
m  tiba  tosturreetion  agiAist  the  TMs,  or,  as  it  ap- 
pears, were  driven  into  it  by  some  Saniiotcs  and  other 
Greeks.  The  Turks  came  with  a  powaful  fleet,  and 
ahn^teredthapeoflairithoafeiiMV^.  Tbewonea 
and  children  van  made  akva^  and  the  town  was 
burnt.  Thia  tmM>  and  bmtal  dmatation,  which 
made  a  fii^tftd  deaert  of  a  well  ealthfmled  eoaatiy, 
and  a  ruin  uf  a  town  of  near  30,000  inhabitants, 
gives  us  a  more  hve|y  imi^  of  the  aofiarings  of  thia 
unlucky  ialaad  twenty-flme  cental  isa  befbre,  when 
the  barbarous  Persians  ravaged  it.  The  small  islands 
Oenussae  belonged  to  Chios.  [Oxkussae.]  [G.L.J 
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CHLORUS,  a  river  of  Tilicia  Campostris,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  mentions  between  tho  towns  of  lasus 
and  Ai-^'ae.  [0.  L.] 

CHOANA  CX(Joi'a,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  14),  a  place  in 
3Iedia.  Porbiger  suggests  that  perhaps  it  is  tin* 
same  as  XadiMr,  a  place  mentioned  by  Dirilorus 
(ii.  13)  as  one  of  those  where  Seminunis  was  in  tho 
liabil  of  dwelling.  It  is  probably  represented  by  tho 
modem  AVm,  or  JTum.  [V.] 

CHOARE'NE  (Xoopr;!^,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  §  1 ;  X«- 
pi|i''4,  Strab.  xi.  p.  514 ;  Isid.  Chorac.;  Choora,  Plin. 
▼i.  15.  s.  17),  a  district  of  Parthis  fanmediatcly  ad- 
joining:  \\\^  Ca'-piaii  Gates.  It  wa-H  a  pl.ain  country, 
and  had  a  town  in  it  called  Apamcis  lihagianu 
[Apamrla,  No.  6],  and  two  anoalkr  towna,  OaUiopa 
and  Issatis.    (Plin. c.) 

2.  A  district  of  Arianx^  mentionc*!  only  by  Strabo 
(xT.  p.  78S),  who  deaeribes  it  as  nearest  to  India  of 
all  tiM  ooontikB  wbidi  the  Faithiaas  h.i  l  subdued. 
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It  is  clearly  a  ililTcrcnt  dbtrict  from  the  cmo  in  Media, 
and  ou;;iit  mo^i  probably  to  U*  wmu'ht  for  south  of 
tlio  I'aropjAinisus.  as  it  is  stated  that  Cratcrus  paissed 
t}ir<ni^:h  it  in  his  march  through  Arachosia  into 
Cannaiiia.  It  seems  not  unlikely  tluit  the  naoM  is 
connected  with  the  Indian  Chaw  or  Ghor,  thongh 
it  is  trao  that  it  is  not  gffieml]jrMfetotrost  a  mere 
afilnitr  of  naraea.  f  V.] 

CIIOASPES  (XmitnrTjt),  a  river  of  Sna&iui 
which  rising;  amont;  ilie  I^ri.sfan  mountain«,  and 
after  pa.'<siiit;  the  town  of  Susa,  liowed  into  the 
Ticri.s,  a  littl*-  l>clov the  janetkn of  the kMarmw 
with  the  Kuj'Iimtes. 

The  indislinclness  of  the  ancient  descriptionj*  lias 
led  to  some  confusion  b<!twpen  this  rivrr  and  the 
Kiilaciis,  which,  at  the  distance  of  abfHit  half  a 
degree  of  latitude,  flows  nearly  parallel  with  it  into 
the  Tigris.  Yet  the  coorae  of  the  Choaspes  is,  on 
th»»  whole,  clearly  made  out,  and  it  can  hardly  have 
been  the  sime  as  the  Eulaeus,  tljouf;h  this  was  at 
one  time  the  opinion  of  geographers,  ikrodottis 
(i.  188,  V.  52)  and  Strabo  (i.  j).  46)  distinctly  state 
that  the  town  of  Susa  was  on  the  Choaspes,  and 
Polyclctus  (ap.  Strab.  xv.  {k  728)  and  Phny  (vi.  27. 
s.  31)  speak  of  the  Choaspes  and  Eulaeus  as  dif- 
lennt  rivers,  though  the  latter  states  it  was  the 
Kulaeos  on  which  Susa  was  situated.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pliny  (/.  c.)  tells  the  same  stor\-  of  the  Eu- 
laeus which  Herodotus  (i.  188)  has  given  to  the 
Choaspe^  viz.,  that  the  King  of  Persia  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinkine  the  water  of  this  river  only.  From 
the  agreement  of  tlie  description  of  the»e  two  rivers, 
It  has  bccu  conjeetnred  by  some  tliat  the  Choaspes 
was  the  Persian  nanfM»,  and  l'!:ii  {Dmi.  \\\\.  8) 
(whence  Eulaeus)  the  Clialdaeuu  apj^  UnlKin.  The 
dilRmnee  and  the  dmilanty  of  these  acconnts  may 
j»«»rhaps  lx»  accounted  for  in  this  way.  TImt*'  an- 
two  ctMiiiderable  rivers  which  unite  at  Bund-i-Kir, 
a  little  above  Ahwaz,  and  form  the  andent  Paii- 
titrrin  and  iufxlmi  Kari'm.  Of  thfse  the  western 
flows  near,  though  not  actually  lK<i<ide,  the  ruins  of 
Sut  (Sosa),  and  is  called  the  Dkful  river;  the  eaat- 
orn  jci'sscs  5Att»f/T,  and  is  called  the  Karun,  or  river 
ot  Shuster.  It  is  ]>njb:ihle  that  the  former  was  somc- 
liiiMB  aiififosed  to  be  the  ChaBS|Ma,  though  its  cor- 
rect name  was  llie  rojirates,  and  the  latter  the 
Kolaens;  while,  from  the  fiut  of  their  uniting  about 
S5  ndlee  below  Sosa,  what  eras  etriclly  tnie  of  the 
one,  came  with  less  accumcy  to  be  applied  to  the 
other.  There  seems  no  doubt  tliat  the  Karun  does 
repreeent  the  andent  EnhMoa,  and  the  JTerMoA  the 
oM  riionsiK'^.  At  present  the  main  stream  of  the 
Kariuh  is  united  with  the  Tigris  by  a  canal  called 
Bnffar,  near  MchammervK,  bat  aodentlj  it  had  a 
course  dinx-t  to  the  sea.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
.  I'lulcmy  only  mentions  the  Eulaeus,  (Map  to  Raw- 
liiison's  Mim^kftamZtlklh  teJEIiMtdw,  in  J  own. 
Ji.  G.  Soc.  vol.  be.  p.  1 1 6.)  [V.] 

CilOASPES  FL.,  in  India.  [Cophem.] 

0H0ATBA8:(Xei(ryMif,  PtoL  vL  1.  $  1 ;  PItn.  r. 
27)i,  a  mountain  nin;:;e  on  the  borders  of  Me<lia  and 
Anuria.  It  is  part  of  tlie  oatlying  ranges  of  the 
great  chain  of  Tanros,  with  which  it  ie  cooaeeted  on 
the  X.  To  the  S.  and  SM  the  chain  i.><  contiimcd 
under  the  munes  of  Zagrus  and  Parachootras.  It 
was  part  of  the  mountains  of  modem  ArdMb. 
In  some  editMos  of  Ptolemy  the  same  is  called  Cba- 
boras.  [V.J 

CHOATRES^  a  nver  ef  PaitUa,  menHoBed  bf 
Ainmianns  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  not  possible  to  dclcnnine 
which  of  many  small  streams  he  may  have  intended, 


bnt  It  is  prohrible  that  it  wa.s  in  the  neiphbonrhood 
of  the  M.  Cluutras.  I'arthia  has  do  river  of  any 
magnitude.  £V.3 

CHOE'RADKS.  [rii.\RiTACiA.] 

CHOETiADES(Xoipci5fy»'q<Toi),twosmall  islands 
lying  off  the  harbour  of  Tamtam,  about  four  miles 
from  its  entrance:  they  arc  nrrw  called  the  Itok  tU 
S.  PUtro  e  S.  Paolo.  A«  tlmir  name  un ports,  they 
are  little  more  than  low  rocks  rising  oQt  of  the  tm, 
bnt  must  have  afTi  nlcd  a  jilare  of  anchorage  SO 
Tbucydidc^  tells  u-s  that  tltc  Athenian  geiMWili, 
Demosthenes  and  Enrfmedon,  toQched  there  on  llieir 
way  to  Sicily  (r.c.  413),  and  took  on  board  sonM 
Mes.sapian  auxiliaries  (Thuc.  vii.  33).    [E. H. B.] 

CHOE  UEAE  (Xotp4eu),  a  place  in  Euboea,  only 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vi.  Idl),  ripy«-ars  to  h.ive 
been  situated  between  TamyTiae  and  the  island  Ae- 
giUa.  Cramer  supjKees  Cheenao  tO  bo  tb«  iriolS 
named  Kavalieri  in  modem  maps. 

CHOES  FL.  [CopuKM.J 

CUOLAKGUS,  a  demos  of  Atliea  of  oneirtMft 
site.    [See  p.  336.] 

CHOLLEIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  33 1 ,  a.] 
I  CHOLON  TEICHOS  (XoiXhr  ruxos  :  Etk.  Xt^- 
j  Aot««x/tt7s),  a  city  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Apol> 
,  lonius  in  his  Carica.  (Steph.  B.  r.)  [G.  L.J 
j  CIIOMA  (Xwfia),  a  pUM»  m  the  interior  of 
'  I.ycia,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  27),  on  a  river  Acdcsa. 
PtoU-my  (v.  3)  makes  Choma  one  of  the  four  citiea 
of  tlte  Milyas,  and  places  it  near  Cfeadjba. 

CHONAE.  [CoLOSSAK.] 

CHOXE,  CHU'NIA.  [CiiowBs.] 

CIIOXES  (XwKci),  a  people  of  Southern  Italy, 
who  inhabited  a  part  of  the  coimtries  afterwards 
known  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tarentine  Otdf.  It  appears  certain  that  they 
were  of  the  snme  race  with  the  Oenotrians,  and  like 
them  of  i*ebsgic  origin.  Aristotle  expressly  teils  us 
that  the  Chooee  were  an  Oenotrian  race  ( A)!  tiL  9), 
and  Sti-alxi  (quoting  from  Antiochus)  repeats  the 
statement,  adding  that  they  were  a  U)ore  civilized 
race  than  the  other  Oenotrians.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  255.) 
He  (Inscribes  tl)em  as  occupying  the  tract  iibout  Me- 
tapontum  and  Siris;  and  Aristotle  also,  as  well  as 
Ljroophroa,  pfaM»  them  in  the  fertile  district  of  the 
Siritis.  (Arist.  /.  c.  where  it  seems  certain  that  we 
should  read  TApiru/  for  2,vpTiP\  Lycophr.  Alex.  983.) 
Strabo  also  in  another  passage  (vi.  p.  264)  represents 
the  Itmians,  who  established  themselves  at  Sins  as 
wresting  that  city  from  the  Chones,  and  speaks  of 
Bhodian  settlers  as  establishing  themadves  in  the 
nciglil>ourhoo,l  of  Sybaris  in  Chonia  (jut.  pt  6r>4). 
But  it  seems  dear  that  the  name  was  used  also  in 
a  mndi  wider  dgnificatioii,  as  the  ci^  of  Ch<»ik, 
which,  ncfording  to  Apollodorus,  gave  name  to  the 
nation,  was  pUced  near  the  promontocy  of  Crimisa, 
in  Bruttium.  ( ApoUod.  ap.  Strabb  vi.  p.  954.)  The 
existence,  however,  of  a  city  of  the  name  at  all  is 
very  uncertain :  Antiochus  says  that  the  land  of  the 
Chones  was  named  Chohk,  tor  which  Strabo  and 
T.ycophron  use  the  more  ordinary  form  Choxia* 
(Strab.  ziv.  p.  654;  Lycophr.  L  c.)  It  seems  dear 
on  the  whole,  that  the  noM  was  applied  mora  «r  less 
extensively  to  the  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  from  the  Lacinian  ppo- 
nontory,  to  the  ueighbonriHMd  of  HsUpontum :  and 
that  .IS  they  wore  of  close  kindi-ed  witli  the  Oeno- 
trians, they  were  sometimes  distinguislied  from  them, 
sometimeaindQded  under  the  same  qipdbtion.  The 
name  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
CoACUiBs  in  Epciruff,  and  this  resonbUnce  tends  to 
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confirm  the  ikct  (atte«t«il  hy  inany  other  arguments) 
that  both  tribes  wen  «f  Pdugio  origin,  ai^  related 
by  close  affinity  of  race.  TUa  point  is  more  fully 
diacuued  under  Obkutria,  [E.  H.  B.] 

CHORA,  «r  OOBA,  a  place  in  Gallu,  mentioned 
tar  Ainmianus  Marcellinus  (xvi.  2)  !is  betng  on 
^oHmi's  route  from  Augiutodauum  (Ju<im)  to  Ao- 
toMrim,^ii.AaMdiiruB(^«HMrM>  This 
indicates  the  Roman  road  from  Autun  to  Auxerre, 
for  the  road  nientioned  by  Ammianos  went  per 
fledolamMim  «C  Cbanm.*  Sodajancnin  is  tho  Sido- 
locnm  (Saulieii')  of  the  Itin.  Chora  h  therefore 
bstween  Saulieu  and  Ataerre  ;  and  Uie  river  Cure, 
m  bnndi  of  thoToww^  raitt  in  ttw  gsnsnl  dinetion 
of  the  road  from  Auttm  to  Auxerre.  The  next 
Station  on  the  road  to  SeaUiett  is  AboUo  {^Availoit). 
VAofilfolMasplaea  called  Cwvootherirer  CWc, 
between  Avallon  and  Aiuttrre,  which  be  supposes  to 
be  Chora.  Others  fix  Chora  at  La  VUk  Auxerrt^ 
vmt  St.  Mori,  wUdi  is  also  betwcsn  AvaBon  and 
.4ttwrre(H, Vales,  ad  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  2;  D'Anville, 
Aolioe,  &c;  Wakkeoaer,  Geog^  voi.  i.  p.  411, 
voLii.  p.351).  [G.  L.] 

CHORA'SMII  (Xvpdfffuot,  Iler.  iii.  93,  117; 
Strab.  XX.  pw  513;  Dionys.  Ter.  x.  746;  Arrian,  iv. 
15;  Gait.viL4,v!H.l;  Steph.  a  PloLvLl2. 
§4;  Plin.  vL  16),  an  pxtonsive  tril*  of  S>f:dianxi, 
now  represented  by  KJuncaresm,  in  the  desert  coun- 
ter rf  JCUm,  on  the  bodn  sf  tfas  (Miloii.  The 
name  is  not  always  written  rxnctly  the  s.nnc:  thus 
Strabo  (iU.jg^M3)  called  the  people  Chorasmusini, 
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whieh  is  probably  aa  «mr;  and  ui  some  editians  of 

Ptolr  my  tliey  are  called  Choramnii.  They  apjiear 
to  have  been  of  a  SScythian  stockf  and  are  coupled  by 
•adflBt  attdien  frin  tb«  Daas,  Massagetae,  and 

Soghdi.  StcphrinuH,  on  the  nutliority  of  Heiatat'iis, 
states  that  there  was  also  a  city  called  Chonsniia, 
orwMehthaGhensn^inretheinhabitMite.  [V.] 

CHOltAZIN  (XopaCTv).  nuntimiej  only  in  St. 
Matthew  (xL  26),  and  the  paiullel  passage  in  t)t. 
Liihs  (s.  18)  in  our  Lord's  deDundslMii.  This  nte 
ha<l  strangely  biffled  the  inquiries  of  travellers 
(Lord  Lindsay's  Travels^  vol.  ii.  p.  91 »  Bubinson, 
voL  in.  pi  S95),  imtil  it  was  recovered  and 
idsnllfied  hy  the  writer  and  a  friend  in  1842.  In 
tba  hills  on  the  north  of  the  isea  of  Tiberias,  alx>ut 
tiro  miles  north-wsrt  ofCapermnmi  (IVU-Hum)  is 
n  ruined  site  still  called  hy  the  Bedouins  who  pasture 
it  Gerasi :  in  a  small  plam  to  the  east  ot  the 
ndu  is  a  fbaitab  called  bjr  th«  same  nama.  It  is 
uttt  rly  desolate ;  a  fra^neiU  of  a  shaft  of  a  mru  lilc 
oolonui  alone  standiiut  in  the  uud»t  of  uiiivcr^ul 
fubu  [6.  W.] 

CHORI  (Xofrh,  Xopl,  Const.  Porph.  Dc  A  dm.  Imp. 
C  44),  a  district  of  Annmia,  situated  on  the  KW. 
tealtorthokkaor  Krfn;  if  it  be  idcntiiiad  with  the 
of  Khorkkhoi-hounikh,  which  bslooged  to  a 
of  princes  ver>-  celebrated  in  tho  history  of 
Anmnia.  (St.  Martin,  M4m.  sw*  VArmadt^  vol.  L 
p.  100.)  [K.B..I.] 

CUUBS£US  (X^Mt,  FtoL  v.  16.  §  1),  a  river 
cf  Fhlsstins^  wUdi  fbnmd  the  bovnmiiy  between 
that  OOVntry  and  Ph'X-nicia,  .-uul  fell  into  the  sen 
hatliMB  Dora  and  Caeaarca  btratoui^  now  the  C'o- 
rmittM  (Von  Bumsr,  P^ittHiM,  p.  53 ;  POooeke, 
Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  .IS),  a  name  which  di<c9  not  oceiir 
in  the  maps,  bat  is  probshly  a  mountain  stmim 
wludi  flows  only  in  ivinler.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIIORZANE,  CHORZIANE'NE  {XopCi^,  Pro- 
eqpb  Atd,  33;  XtM^oinHt  i'rocop.  Ji.  1\  iL  24), 
ftdiilriefc«f  AnMOia,  wMdi  raibiger  (vol.  iL  p.  601 ) 


identifies  with  the  AciUiiKNB  ('AmAitniHi)  of 
Strabo  (xL  pp.  5S8,  530),  which  lay  between  the 

N.  and  S.  ann  of  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  hmm- ' 
daries  uf  Cappadocia,  and  which  on  account  of  the 
won'bip  of  the  goddess  Anahld  so  prevahnt  in  tliat 
distric  t,  i.s  undouhte<lly  the  same  as  tlio  Anaitis,  or 
AxAiTiCA  of  Pliny  (v.  24.  §  2U).  The  plain  of 
J^rz^M^  now  repressBis  this  distifat  (Bttsr.JShf. 


hmih'.  vol.  X.  pp.73,  81,  550,576,774, 796;  Jnum. 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  vL  p.  201.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

CHOBZrNB  (XspiM>  strab.  xi.  p.  6S8),  • 
mountainous  district,  situated  to  the  NW.  of  tho 
Greater  Armenia,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Iberians.  (St.  Martin,  Append,  to  La  Bom,  J3kw 
^'/i/'ire,  voL  XT.  pw  491.)  The  CS^tal  of  thi.s  dis- 
trict was  tha  toim  wUdi  vgpm  al\er  the  luth 
centmy  under  the  nsms  of  iTdrt  (Kdj^,  Const 
Porph.  (k  Adm.  Imp.  c  44),  and  was  well  known 
as  the  residence  of  the  Bagratid  princes  from  a.  i>. 
928-^961.  In  A.  n.  1084  tha  last  of  these 
princes  gave  up  the  distrirt  to  Cun.stantine  Ducas  in 
exchapge  for  a  piincipaUty  in  Armenia  Minor  (St. 
llaitb,  JMn.  sir  MriemV,  vol.  L  pu  875).  The 
province  h.is  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  A'<irj. 
The  snow  fell  to  such  depth  in  this  mountain  tract, 
that  Stnbo  (I  e.)  speaks  of  whola  cameras  of  tm- 
vellcrs  being  buried  in  the  drift.*,  and  having  to  bo 
dog  out  The  same  author  (/.  c.)  destcribes  a  cmious 
kii^ef  sDowwwonnwhicfawBs  frandhera.  Ifr.  Brant 
in  ascending  tba  Ayrfii  TiU/h  was  told  by  hi.n  Kurd 
guides  that  they  had  seen  litis  ammal;  one  of  them 
want  to  a  pod  of  mdted  snow  to  procure  a  spednen, 
but  did  not  succwd  in  the  attempt.  (Jojwh.  Gtnf;. 
Soc.  voL  X.  p. 410:  Bitter,  Erdhmde^  voL  x.  p.  42.S, 
foil.)  [E.B.J.] 
CIIRENDI.  [CiiAiMM.A.] 
CURETES  (:^(Tiis),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  a  little  S.  of  CBsms  (Hamo,  p.  3),  on  tito 
jx).-itiim  of  which  its  Identification  of  course  dejicnds. 
According  to  Bomell's  view,  it  must  be  the  river 
John ;  rat  tiiosa  who  pbcs  Cenw  in  the  bay  of 
Agadlr  identify  Ghnim  witil  ths  Wadi  Sus,  the 
Subus  of  PtoleiOT.  [P.  S.1 

GHBISTOTOLIS  {\purr6Tto\ii\  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  on  tho  Via  Eirii  itia.  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  Lower  Kui]>ire  (Getjrg.  Acrop.  c. 
43;  Niceph.GTCg. xiU.1.§l,xiii. 5. §l),wliiehsome 
have  .siip[x)«e<l  to  have  otcupie<l  the  site  of  Datum, 
but  should  more  properly  be  identified  with  Acou- 
tisma.   [Aooirn8iu.1  [£.3.  J.] 

CIIRONOS  or  GHBOMIUS  FL.  [SABiiAnA 

EtjUOPAXA.] 

OHRYSA  (Xpi&ni,  Xpdeia  :  Eik  Xfwnh). 

Steplianus  (j.  c.)  has  a  list  of  various  places  m) 
called.  He  docs  not  decide  wliich  is  the  Chrysa  of 
Homer  (fL  I  87, 390, 431).  He  mentioas  a  Chrysa 
on  the  Ilelle.sjiont,  between  Ophrynium  and  Alydus. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  Chryae,  a  town  uf  AeoUs,  aa 
no  longer  esuting  in  his  time.  He  also  mentions  a 
Chryse  in  the  Troad,  and  apjMirently  places  it  north 
of  the  promontory  Lectum,  and  on  the  coast  He 
says  tiiat  Chrjrsa  did  not  cnst,  bnt  the  temple  of 
Siointhcus  remained;  that  is,  tlio  temple  of  A{jo11o 
Smintheus.  The  name  Smitheos,  not  Sminthous,  ^ 
appears  on  a  coin  of  Alexsndrfa  of  TroaT  (Hardun*s  ^ 
note  on  I'lin.  v.  30).  The  T.iMe  pLicce  "  Smyn- 
thium"  between  Alexandria  and  Assus,  and  4 
nuks  south  of  Aknndris.  Strabo  (p.  ti04)  places 
Chrj'sa  on  a  hill,  and  l.e  nientionjj  tl.i'  t.  niple  of 
Smintheus,  and  speaks  of  a  symbol,  whidi  recorded 
the  etymon  of  thi  name^  the  manas  which  ky  at 
.  '      .  R  R  3 
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tlw  ftel  of  tfie  iroodcn  figure,  the  woA  «f  Scopos. 
Aeootdtag'  to  an  old  story,  Apollo  had  his  name 
Smintheas,  as  being  the  moose  (iei>troycr  ;  for 
.^  Sminthoa  fiignified  **inoiiRe,'*  accordiug  to  A\am. 
StnTbo  (p.  012)  Tins  nn  .-irf^imciit  to  show  that  the 
Cbrysa  of  the  Iliad  was  not  the  Chiysa  near  Alex- 
moMky  hat  tiie  other  place  of  the  same  name  in  the 
plain  of  Tliclif.  or  the  Adniniyttcne.  He  says  that 
tbi«  Chxyea  was  oa  the  sea,  and  had  a  port,  and  a 
temple  cif  Srointbene,  bat  thai  it  was  deserted  m 
his  t'.'.u(\  and  the  tomple  naS  traivsf erred  to  the 
other  Chrjsa.  There  is,  however,  little  weisht  in 
Strsho!^  argiunent,  nor  the  matter  worth  du* 
COsf^ion,  [(1.  I,.] 

CHBYSA'OBIS  (Xftwraopis:  J:;th.Xpvaaopfis),A 
town  of  Caria,  afteiwards  called  Idiias.  Aeeerding 
to  Apollonins,  in  his  Carica  (Stepli.  I?,  s.  r.),  it  was 
tile  finit  city  of  those  founded  bj  the  Ljrcians.  Ac- 
oordin;;  to  kpphroditns,  a!l  Caria  was  called  Ghry- 
saoris.  Hero^lotus  (v.  118)  iiientions  a  distiiii  ir. 
Caria,  named  idrias,  in  which  the  Manjas  of  Caria 
had  its  Boaroe.  It  has  been  coajeetnied  that  Antio- 
chus  built  his  city  Stntdoicria  at  or  near  the  site  of 
this  old  town  Chrjmorie  or  Idriaa.        [G.  L.] 

CHRTSAOHITTM.    [Cabia;  SnutwiceiA.] 

tMIKYSAS  (XpiVaj),  a  river  i  f  Si.  ily  which  Hm's 
in  the  Ueraean  mountains,  not  far  from  the  modem 
town  of  (ToR^  and  after  flowing  timragfa  tiie  territory 
of  A.ssonis,  wl'.crr  it^  tutelary  dinnity  wa.s  W(ir- 
ahipped  with  pocoliar  bonours  (^AsaoBuaj,  and  after- 
wards through  that  of  Agyrinm,  joins  ^  xiver  Sy- 
moothus  about  20  miles  fVom  its  month.  It  is  now 
called  the  IHtiamo.  (Cic  Kerr.  ir.  44;  Died.  xiv. 
95 ;  Vib.  Seqoest  p.  8;  Sil.  ltd.  sir.  229;  Glimr. 
Sicil.  p.  325.)  [E.H.B.] 

CHKYSE.  [Lrmkos.] 

GHRYSE  REGIO.  [Lvoia.] 

CHRYSIPPA  (tA  Xpiiffiinra:  Eth,  XpwimvSs, 
7iptMnw9*6$),  A  city  of  Cilicia,  named  from  the 
Ibander  Chrysipptis  (Stcph.  $.  v.  Tificanra).  [G.L.] 

C'1II;VS(Iaxa  FL.  [India.] 

CilliVl>0'CEKAS  (Kpi/ffAffpof),  i.e.  the  golden 
honj,  a  promwitory  near  Constantinople,  part  of 
whidl  was  occupied  hy  the  ancient  city  of  Byzan- 
thun.  (Plin.  iv.  18,  iz.  20;  SoUa.  10;  hUtU  Cup. 
Ti.  pw  212.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSO'POLIS  (Xfw<rAr«Xi»:  Eth.  Xpvaowo- 
Mnii :  Scutari),  "  in  Bithynia,  near  Cbalcedon,  on 
the  right  to  one  who  is  sailing  upwards,"  that  is, 
from  the  l*roponti.s  into  the  Thracian  Bosporus. 
(Steph.  $.  V.  XpvaiwoAts)  It  belonged  to  the  Chal- 
ccdooians.  Dionyaius  of  Bjzautimn,  in  his  Ana  pi  us 
of  the  Bosporos,  says  that  it  was  called  Chrysopolis 
either  becanso  the  IVrsLins  made  it  the  place  of 
deposit  for  the  gold  which  they  collected  from  the 
cities,  or  from  Chryses,  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clirysci.s.  Polybius  (iv.  44)  says  that  those  who 
intend  to  cross  from  Chalccdon  to  Byzantiam  cannot 
make  a  straight  course  on  account  of  the  current 
which  comes  down  the  Bosporus,  but  they  make  an 
obliijuc  course  to  the  promontory  Btu,  and  the  place 
called  ChrvsopMlis,  which  the  Athenians  having 
sei/.cd  by  tho  tidvice  of  Alcibiadea,  set  the  first  ex- 
ample of  Icvyiii^r  tolls  on  vessels  bound  for  the  Pon- 
tns;  and  tiiose  which  hailed  ont  of  it  too.  (Diodor. 
.xlii. C4  )    rhny  (v.  32) saja of  Chrysf^lis,  "  fuit." 

[ClIAT.(  I.l>OX.]  [G.  L.] 

('HKVm)I;i;HOAS.  [Coixjhm.] 

(■iii;v.s( )'i:ini< )AS.  [Mastai-ka.] 

ciiiivsoiaaiuAS.  [Trokzkic.I 
CHUML  [HDirni.} 


CHUS  (Xo<r,  LXX.),  mentioneJ  oii^  hi  flw 

book  of  Jn  !tth  (vii.  18).  where  Etrehel  is  said  to 
be  "  near  Chut,  which  is  at  the  torroit  (L  e.  the 
Tane7)ofifodbimr.*  Thaie  toaUiiai  weie  Mentified 
by  Dr.  Schult/.  in  1 S47,  tO  Un  flUfc  ef  the  mad  be- 
tween Nablus  and  Jerwdam.  "LetTii^  lurmos 
Aya,  I  went  hjr  Setloon  and  Kariyoot,  «id  JUeod, 
and  JoorUh,  to  Akmhnh.  Akrabah  is  marked 
nearlj  in  the  right  place  on  liobinsao's  Map,  bat  it 
is  a  large  vflhiffe.  looking  rery  nradi  Kke  •  town, 
not  a  niln.  BctwcYTi  ,I.>ij,i>h  and  Akrabab,  but 
nearer  to  the  former,  is  a  Taller  ninning  from  east 
to  west  called  Wady  MM  Fbotigtik.  Aknhdi 
lies  north  of  Joorish,  the  two  phices  in  sipht  of  each 
other.  Here  I  think  you  have  the  EkrtUl  of  the 
boolc  of  Jnffith,  near  JTIooe  at  the  Wady  (X«t. 
fia^^ov)  Mokhmoor;  and  Khoos  (Xoi  s)  mu<l  V-c  cor- 
rected into  XovyHt."  (Schult/.'s  Tetter  in  Williams's 
IJohj  Ciftf,  vol.  I  Appendix  '2.  p.  469.)      [G.  W.] 

CIIV  I  KIl'M,  CHVTRUM.  [Clazomenae.] 

CHV TUUS,  CHYTRI  (Xurpoi,  PtoL  v.  14.  §  6; 
XinfMi,  Stcph.  B,,  Snid.;  X66poi,  HierocL;  KvBtptia^ 
Const.  Porph.  Jk  T/ton.  i.  39;  Chytri,  Plin. ;  Citari, 
Petit.  TtJ>.i  Eth.  Xirfiusi  CA,ylr«B),  a  town  of 
Cyprus  wfatcfc  Iqr  CD  the  road  between  Oerynein  and 
.Sahtmis  ..t  a  diitaBoe  of  23  M.  p.  from  the  fonna*, 
and24M.P.  fipomthelatter.  {PeuLTaL)  It  waa 
once  goremed  by  aorereign  princes,  and  was  prabably 
jui  Athenian  colonv.  (Mariti,  Viaggif^i-  i-  P-  I'iS; 
Engel,  Kgpros,  vol  i.  p.  148.)  rE.B.J.] 

CIABRUS,  ClAMBRUS^  or  OBBRUS  (Klmltf^ 
KiiftSpot,  K4€pos:  Czibru  or  Zihru),  a  river  form- 
ing the  boondaiy  between  Moesia  Superior  and  In- 
ferior, which,  near  a  tntita  of  tin  mow  name,  emptied 
itself  into  the  Danubins.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  1,  10. 
§  I ;  I>ion  Caai.  U.  24;  /(an.  Ant  p.  220;  KoL 
Imp.  30.)  [!«.  &] 

ClANCS  SINUS.  [Cus.] 

CI'BALAE  (KtCdAu),  a  town  hi  Lotnr  Pn- 
nonia.  In  the  Itm.  Hiero$.  p.  563,  and  the  <7«o$r. 
Rav.  iv.  19,  its  name  appears  in  the  ablat.  Cibalis, 
whence  some  writen,  mistaking  this  for  the  nomi- 
native, gire  its  name  in  the  form  Cibalis  (KifttMr; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  62;  PtoL  ii  16.  §  7;  Zosim.  ii.  18). 
The  town  was  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
situated  on  an  eminence  near  lake  Kiu]cas,at  an 
eqvial  distance  between  the  rivers  Dravus  and  Savna, 
on  the  high  road  leading  from  Mursa  to  SinninraL 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Valentiniaa 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  7,  24),  and  in  its  Tidnitir  Con- 
Htantine,  in  A.  d.  314,  gained  a  decisite  Tictoiy  over 
Licinianus.  (Eotrop.  x.  5;  Zo^.  (.e.)  According 
to  Zoesimus,  the  place  had  an  ampUtheatre  snr> 
rounded  by  a  shady  wood.  Its  exact  site  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  but  it  is  generally  believed  t* 
have  been  sittiated  near  the  modem  town  of  Mihi" 
no/si  or  near  Vinkoucze.  (Comp.  Aur.  Vict.  Epit. 
41,  45;  Sozom.  Hist.  Eccle*.  i.  6;  Itin.  Ant.  y^^- 
131,  261,267,  2GJ<.)  [L.  S.] 

CIBRUS,  or  CEBRUS  (Ktff/wj),  a  town  situated 
at  the  embouchure  of  tho  Ciabrus  into  the  Danube, 
is  now  called  Zebru  or  Dsjibra-Palanca.  (/fta. 
Ant.  p.  220;  Gtogr.Hm.  ir.  7;  Fraeop.  De  AeSif, 
iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.] 

Cl'BYRA  Kcfi^po:  Eth.  Ki^vfi-n^t;  Aij.ViitV' 
poT«<Jj).  1 .  Magna,  the  chief  city  of  a  district  Ciby- 
ratis.  Strabo  (p  631)  says,  that  the  Cibyratae  are 
called  descendants  of  the  Lydians,  of  those  who  once 
occupie<l  the  Cakalis  [CAnAi.is],  but  afterwards  of 
the  neighbouring  Pisidians,  who  settled  here,  and 

removed  the  town  to  notlwr  poritin  faift  itamg 
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-jlM»,iriuch  va.  .iboiit  100  gladU  in  circuit.  It 
grew  powerful  uiuler  a  p  i  -il  ronstitntion,  and  the 
villagus  extond<il  fix)in  ^l^idla  iuid  tlie  adjoining; 
Milyas  into  Lycia,  and  to  the  Peraea  of  the  Rho- 
dians  [Caiua].  When  the  tlirce  ncit:bi>nuriii^  towns 
of  Bubon,  lialbiira  [liirnoN;  Baluiika],  and  Oc- 
noanda  were  joined  to  it,  this  confedentioD  was  called 
Tetrapolis.  Each  to\vn  had  one  vote,  but  Cibyni 
had  two  votes ;  for  Cibyra  alone  could  muster  dU,(X)0 
in&Qtiy  and  2000  caivbrjr.  It  wm  always  under 
tyrants,  but  the  povernnient  was  moderate.  Tbi.s 
form  of  government  terminated  under  Moagetes,  for 
Morena  put  an  end  to  it,  and  attached  BaUmra  and 
Uabon  to  the  Lycians.  The  eonveiitus  of  Cibym, 
however,  felill  remaiiied  one  of  the  }:rcatesl  in  Asia. 
The  Cibyratae  had  har  lan<;iiage.s,  the  Tisidian.  the 
Hellenic,  the  lanmiage  of  the  S»lyini  ami  of  tlic 
Lydians;  but  thcru  was  no  trace  of  the  Lydian  l.iii- 
guagc  in  Lydku  It  was  «  pecuUaritj  of  Cibyra 
that  tlie  iron  was  e.asily  out  ^^ith  a  chisd.  or  other 
sharp  tool  (see  Groskurd's  Note,  fransl.  Strah.  vol. 
ii.  p.  6SS|  where  he  unnecessarily  make  a  distinction 
iKtween  Top*v*a6ai  an<l  ropixCtaffai).  Thf  flr^t 
part  of  this  extract  from  Strabo  is  not  quite  clear. 

Strabo  (p.  629)  docs  not  fix  the  position  of  Ci- 
byra precisely.  After  mentioning  Antiochia  on  the 
Mannder  an  beinginCaria,  he  say.s,  "  to  the  south  tlie 
^rcat  Cibyra,  Sindf,  and  the  Cabahs,  as  far  a^  Taams 
and  Lyt  ia."  riolciny  (v.  3)  places  Cibyra  in  Great 
I'hrygia,  and  a.s^igns  the  three  cities  of  BuUjn,  Bal- 
bura,  and  Ontwinda  to  the  Cabalis  of  Lycia,  which 
is  consi>terit  with  Strabo.  The  latitude  of  Ptolemy 
as  it  stands  in  hia  text  is  at  least  40'  too  far 
north.  The  site  is  now  a.%ertaiiied  (Spntt,  Xfeui, 
Vol.!.  p.  25())  to  be  at  //"r-^/wi,  on  the  Ilorzoom 
Tchtf,  a  branch  of  the  JJaliunon  or  Indus,  in 
•boat      10'N.  lat.    The  pfaM9»  is  identified  by 

inscripfiotH  on  the  spot.  "  The  niiils  covi-r  tin-  bniw 
of  a  hill  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plaio,  and  abodt  half  a  idle  distant  fhmi  the 
village  of  Horzonm."  The  material  for  the  buildings 
was  got  from  the  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood; 
end  nanjr  ef  then  avs  in  fi^ood  Mnfition.  One  ef 
the  chief  buildings  is  ;i  tln  ittv,  in  fine  preservation: 
the  diameter  is  266  feet.  The  seats  conunjuid  a 
Tieir  of  the  CUffniat  pinn,  and  «f  the  moontains 
towards  the  Mily;is.  On  the  platform  near  the 
theatre  are  tlie  niius  of  several  large  buildings  sup* 
poeed  to  be  temples,  "  sonte  ef  the  Done  and  etliera 
of  the  Corinthian  order."  On  a  M'wk  there  is  an 
iaaeriptiaa,  VLataaptuv  KtS vparmy  ^  /3oi>\i)  km  6 
9i||w»f,  mm  wWeh  it  appears  that  in  tlte  Soman 
perio<l  the  city  had  also  the  name  Cacs-area.  The 
name  Keuaofttiy  appears  on  some  of  the  coins  of 
Cibyra.  A  laiii^  l»ailding  about  100  yards  from  tlw 
tlu  Mtrr  i.s  supj«i,Md  to  have  boon  .in  Odeum  W milsic 
theatre.    There  are  no  traceu  of  city  walls. 

Tlie  ttadinni,  650  ftet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth, 
in  at  the  lower  extremity  ol  tho  riil;.:o  on  wliirh  the 
city  stands.  Tlie  hill  aide  was  partly  excavated  to 
mi&te  room  Ibr  it;  wnA  on  the  side  ftrmed  oot  of 
the  slope  of  the  hill  "were  ran^'cd  21  r^ws  of. v. its, 
which  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stauiium  turned 
ao  as  to  make  a  tiieilre-like  tennhiation.'*  (View  In 
Spratt's  Lycia,')  This  part  of  the  stadium  is  very 
]«'rtVH  t,  but  the  seats  on  the  hill  side  are  much  dis> 
j  Lix  l  by  the  shmbe  that  have  grown  tip  between 
them.  ThoM-ats  overlook  the  pl.ain  of  Cibyra.  The 
seats  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hill  were  marble 
Uocka  plaoed  on  a  lev  wall  built  along  the  edge  of 
the  tmaee^  ftrawd  bj  colliiig  the  ilde  of  the  hilL 
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Near  tho  entrance  to  the  stadium  a  ridge  runs  east- 
ward, "crowne<l  by  a  jkivcd  way.  iKirdiTod  on  each 
.side  by  sarcophagi  and  .sf].ulchnil  uiuumnent^.  At 
the  entrance  to  this  avenue  of  tombe  was  a  massire 
triumphal  .-m  h  of  Dtn]c  arrhitectnre,  now  in  ruins." 

The  elevation  of  the  Cibyratic  jtlaiii  is  estimated 
to  be  9500  feet  above  the  level  of  tijc  s^a.  It  pnv 
duces  corn.  The  sites  of  Ha!!iur.i,  RulKin,  and  Oe- 
uoantb,  whii  li  i-s  on  the  Xaullju.s,  being  now  ascer- 
tained, wo  ( an  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
extent  of  tlu'  ribynvtis.  It  cmnpri.>ed  tlic  highest 
jKirt  of  tho  b.-\.siu  of  the  XanthiLs,  and  all  the 
upper  and  probably  the  middle  part  of  the  basin  of 
tlio  Indn.«,  for  Stralxi  d('scrii>os  the  Cibyratis  as 
n.K  hiiig  to  tho  Khwlian  roraou.  The  great  range  of 
C:uJmu8  (Uiibii  Dagh),  said  to  be  8000  feet  U|Efa, 
boundid  it  on  tbow">t.  and  separated  it  from  Caria. 
The  upper  jart  of  tiio  l>asin  of  the  Indus  consi<«ts  of 
numerous  small  valleys,  each  of  which  has  its  littlo 
.stream.  I'liny'a  brief  description  (v.  28)  has  been 
derived  from  good  materials:  "the  river  Indus, 
which  rises  in  the  hills  of  the  Cibyratae,  receivea 
sixty  perennial  mecB|  and  men  than  a  Irandied  tor- 
rents." 

Cibyra  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  \^ 
in  his  hi.story  of  the  operations  of  the  consul  Cn. 
Maulius,  who  approached  it  from  the  upper  jjart  of 
the  Ifaeander  ud  through  Caria.  He  probably 
a<lvanced  upon  it  Ijv  the  valloy  of  Karaooi; 
through  which  the  present  road  leads  from  the  Ciby- 
ratis  to  Laodicea  (near /)ente/ee).  Hanlius  demanded 
and  got  from  M(airotc.s,  the  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  100 
talents  and  IO,OUU  niediuini  of  wheat.  Livy  says 
that  Moagetes  had  under  him  Syleum  and  Alimne, 
besido.H  Cibyra.  It  is  coujoctured  (Spnitt,  Lycta, 
vol.  i.  p.  254)  that  this  Alimne  may  be  identified 
with  the  remains  of  a  large  town  on  an  niand  in  the 
lake  of  ^iifeJ7iMar,  w  hich  i^land  is  coimected  witli  tho 
maiuUud  by  an  ancient  causeway.  This  lake  hes  in 
the  ai^le  between  the  Canhues  [Cavlabbs]  and  the 
river  of  Cil)yni.  The  last  tynint  of  Cib7m,also  named 
Moagetes,  was  the  son  of  Taucrates  (Pdyb.  xxx.  9). 
He  was  pnt  down  by  L.  Lidnius  Hurena,  probably  in 
I!,  c.  84,  when  his  territory  was  divided,  and  Cibyra 
was  attaciicd  to  Phrygia.  PUny  states  Uiat  twenty- 
five  dties  belonged  to  the  Joriadictio  or  Conventus  of 
Cibym;  and  ho  mlds  that  tlie  town  of  Cibyra  l)C- 
louged  to  Phrygia.  This,  like  many  other  of  the 
Ronan  pottttearamngenents,  was  qolte  at  variance 

mth  the  physical  divi.'^ion.'  "f  tbe  country.  Laodicea 
on  the  Lyons  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  this  Con- 
ventos.  Under  the  Roooana^  (Hbjm  was  a  pfawe  of 
great  tmdo,  as  it  apj  can^  (Ilnr.  Kp.  i.  f>.  M).  Its 
posilion,  however,  does  not  seem  very  favourable  for 
eommeioe,  ibr  it  is  neither  on  the  sea  nor  on  a  gieat 
road.  Wo  may  CfjncUulo,  liowcvor,  that  tho  Roman 
negotiatores  and  mercatores  found  something  to  do 
here,  and  probably  the  grain  of  the  Tidley  of  the 
Indus  and  tlio  wool  and  iron  of  Cibyra  might  funusll 
articles  of  commerce.  Iron  ore  Is  plentiful  in  the 
Cibyratls.  We  know  noticing  of  any  artists  of  Ci« 
byra,  except  two.  whom  Cicero  mentions  (Terr.  ii. 
4.  c  13),  who  were  more  famed  for  their  knavery 
than  for  artistic  skilL  Cibyra  was  much  damaged 
by  an  eartli<jnake,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  re- 
commended a  benatus  Consultom  to  be  enacted  for 
rdieving  it  from  payment  ef  taxes  (HHditam)  fir 
three  ye.nrs.  In  this  jcissiipe  of  Tacitus  (.4  wn.  iv. 
13),  it  is  called  "civitas  Cibyratica  apud  Asiam." 
[Asia,  p  239.] 
Three  Greek  imo^liona  from  Cibyra  arc  printed 
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in  the  Appendix  to  Spratt's  Lycta.  All  of  them 
GODtaiu  the  muno  of  the  city,  and  all  belong  t»  the 
RooMii  period.  One  of  tbem  wanw  intended  to 
record  a  statue,  or  8<>iiif  mftnoriul  set  x\y  In  Imnour 
of  L.  Aeliiu,  the  adopted  son  of  Hadrian,  and  it 
nMutiooi  hb  hebg  in  his  aeoond  eanaalship.  Aelias 
died  in  the  lifitiriK-  of  }Iailrian,  A.  D.  138.  h  A<>lius 
Venu  was  oonsol  for  the  aeocmd  timu  in  a.  i>.  137 
(TniflfMnt,  JSRM.  de$  Emp$nm%  vol  ii.  p.  255),  and 
we  may  assume  that  he  was  alive  vthen  this  inst  rij*- 
tion  was  made.  Hadrian  certainlj  was  alive  then, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  tenm  of  the  inscription. 
But  Hadriiii  alsn  A{m\  in  A.  u.  138.  TJw  ioacrip- 
tioo,  therefore,  belunga  to  A.  o.  137. 


OOtV  OF  CIBTB4. 

2.  CinvnA  the  Less,  was  a  place  in  Pamphylia. 
Strabo  (p.  GfiT).  after  mentioning  Side,  says,  '*  and 
near  it  is  the  I'.imlia  of  the  Cibyralae,  the  Less,  and 
then  the  river  Melas,  and  a  station  for  shi[js."  The 
Bite  of  Side  is  well  known,  and  is  called  by  the 
'['nxVa  Eiky  Adaiia,  The  Melai  is  the  Manavgnl, 
four  miles  east  of  Side.  But  there  could  have  Leon 
no  city  between  Side  and  the  Melas,  and  it  is  con- 
jeetond  that  in  Strubo's  text,  the  }aralia  of  the 
CibyraLie  should  conic  after  tlie  Melas.  **  The  ves- 
tiges of  Cibyra  are  probably  thoee  observed  by 
Captain  iJeaufort  upon  a  haf;ht  which  rises  from 
tlie  rii;lit  bank  of  a  ronsidcrable  river  about  8  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Melai.,  about  4  miles  to  the 
west  of  Ctipe  KarafjumUy  and  nearly  2  miles  from 
the  shore  ■  (Lonke,  Asi'i  Minor,  p.  190).  Ttolemy 
mentions  this  Cibyni  among  the  inland  towns  of 
Cilif  ia  Trachea;  but  Scylax  places  it  on  the  coast. 
Thi  re  is  a  place,  Cybenia  {KvSipvji),  mentioned  in 
tlie  Stadiasmus,  which  is  placed  5<J  stadia  east  of 
the  Ufllaa.  If  the  conjecture  as  to  Strabo's  text  is 
eomet,  we  may  ideatiqr  Cybenut  with  this  Cibvra 
of  Pamphvlia.  ^G.  L.J 

CICHYRUS.  [EpfiYRA.] 
CrCOXES  (K^ov*s),  a  Thracian  pooyilo  in- 
habitin,'  the  caast  district  between  the  rivers  Hebrus 
in  the  K.  and  Lisaos  In  the  W.,  where  they  appear 
to  liavu  liviil  from  very  remote  times.  (Horn.  77. 
/  ii.  840,  Od.  \%  39;  Herod,  vii.  59,  110;  Orph.  Arg. 
77;  Stcph.  Bvz.  *.  r.  Mafniftia;  Mela,  ii.  2, 8;  Tlin. 
iv.  18;  Virf;.'f;*'or^.iv.520iSiLItaLxL  477;  Ov. 
Met.  X.  2,  XV.  313.)  [L.  S.j 

CICYNE'THUS  {YUKi>vi)9o% :  Trikrri),  a  small 
island  olT  the  coast  of  Tli'-.-aly  in  the  Tagasaean 
gulf.  (Scylax,  p.  29 ;  Artennod.  ap.  Strab.  Lx.  p.  436 ; 
Mehs  ii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Leake,  A«r«Aeni  Greece, 
voL  iv.  p.  396.) 

CICYNNA,  a  demus  of  Attica,  of  unknown  site. 
[Attica,  p.  334,] 

CII>R.\irUS,  a  town  in  Phr}-pa,  known  from  its 
coins  described  by  Se.'itiiii,    The  epigraph  is  KtS^a- 
lup^wv.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.)  [6.L.] 
ClE'iaUM  (Kif'/Jiov:  /;///.  K<«f)(*us),  a  town  in 
The^isaly,  which  is  identiiiud  by  btephanus  Ik  with 


CILICES. 

Amc  (Steph.  B.  *.  v.  'Apnj).  the  chief  town  of  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  in  Thessaly,  from  whidl  they 
emigrated  to  Uoeotia.  The  site  of  Cierium  wa»  first 
discovered  by  Leake,  who  from  inscriptions  and  ooine 
found  on  the  spot  has  proved  that  it  stood  aft  the 
modern  village  of  Matardnga,  between  the  Enipens 
or  Apidanoa,  and  a  tributary  of  that  river.  The 
territory  of  Cierium  adjoined  that  of  Metmpohs;  and 
we  learn  from  an  inscriptioa  eitod  by  Leake  that  the 
:u1jiistnu-nt  of  their  boundaries  vras  a  frequent  snb- 
jq.'t  of  discussion  between  the  two  people.  The 
identification  of  Aruc  and  Cieriom  is  confirmed  by 
an  inscription,  which  mentions  Poseidon  CnaiM 
(Kovf'pioT),  a  name  evidently  connected  with  the 
river  Cuarius  or  Coralius  in  Boeotia.   (Stnb.  iz. 
p.  4 11 .)    The  exynllcd  Boeotians  gave  this  name  to 
the  river,  and  founded  upon  its  bsynks  a  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia  in  memory  of  thdr  former  abwle  in 
Thessaly.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  river 
upon  wiiicli  Cierium  stood  was  called  Cucrius,  Cua- 
rius or  Coralius,  more  especially  as  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  438)  mentions  a  river  Curalius  in  Thessaly,  flowing 
through  the  territory  of  Pharcadoo  in  Uistiaeods 
past  the  temjde  of  Athena  Itonk  into  the  Pcneius; 
in  wlii(  h  the  only  inaccuracy  appears  tt)  be  that  he 
make.s  it  How  directly  into  the  Pencius.  Pausanias 
(i.  13.  §  2)  also  appears  to  speak  of  this  temple  of 
Athena  Itunin,  since  he  describes  it  as  situated  be- 
tween phi  rae  and  Larissa,  which  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  site  of  Cieriom.  Leekn  tnppceee  vitll 
much  probability  that  the  n.amc  of  Ame  may  have 
been  disused  by  the  ThusMilian  conquerors  because  it 
was  of  Boeotian  origin,  and  that  the  new  appeUatiOB 
may  have  been  taken  fn^ni  the  neighbouring  river, 
.since  it  was  not  an  unojuiuiou  custom  to  derive 
the  name  of  •  town  from  the  liver  iqion  wldeh  it 

btood. 

Cierium  is  not  mentione<i  under  thw  name  in  Ul- 
tory;  but  it  occurs  under  the  fonn  I'ierium,  wUohin 
niiddiihtf'dly  only  another  api^'llatioii  of  t!ie  same 
place,  It  and  K  being,  as  is  well  known,  often  inter- 
changeable. Pierium  was  probably  the  general,  and 
Cierium  the  local  fonn.  Pierium  is  first  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  (v.  13).  It  is  called  Picra  and  Pieria 
bylivy  (xxxii.  15,  xxxvL  14),  in  both  of  whidl 
passages  it  is  mcntioneii  in  connection  with  Metrtv- 
polis.  In  the  Aruicuiau  tnmslation  of  Euscbiuh  we 
find  the  name  of  Amyntas  the  Pierian  in  the  list  of 
the  Stratr;;!  nho  governed  Th(*sii]y  after  the  battle 
of  Cynosceplialae.  Aeliau  (iV.  An.  iii.  37)  speaka 
of  Pierus  in  Thessaly.  (Leake,  Transactumt  •/ 
Ji'n/nl  Society  of  Literatun,  vol.  i.,  Sorthem 
(Jreecc,  vol.  iv.  p.  498,  seq. ;  Mlfller,  Doriant,  vuL  iu 
p.  476.) 

CIEHUS.   [Prusa  AD  Htmom.] 

CILBIA'NI.  [Cavsteb.] 

CI'LICES  (KlAiKcs).  The  Cilicea  are  mentiooed 
in  the  Iliad  as  the  inhabitant.s  of  the  jtfirt  of  M^-sia 
called  Troos.  Eetion,  the  fatiier  of  Andromache, 
Hectares  wife,  lived  beneath  wooded  Placue;  and  his 
chief  city  was  Thebe  Uypplacie.  (II.  vi.  .TJ.").  415.) 
He  was  king  of  the  Cilices.  Strabo  obsoxvcs  (p. 
221)  that  Homer  makes  Pdaigi  border  on  the^e 
Cilices,  for  he  mentions  Larissa  as  one  of  tlie  cities 
of  the  Peksgi  (/t  ii.  840).  In  another  passage 
(pp.  586,  611)  he  dividM  the  territmy  of  tlieee 
Cilices  into  two  parts,  one  the  Thebaice,  and  the 
other  Lymessis;  and  he  makee  the  territory  of  the 
Cilicee  comprehend  the  tanritories  of  Adnunyttiam, 
Atamens,  and  Pitane,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Caicus.   It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
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snme  of  Hm  Giwk  critics  that  the  CiUoM  of  Homer 

wen'  akin  to  the  other  Cilices;  fcr  Strnlio  (p.  667) 
obeervee,  "  they  tiajr  that  io  the  tract  between  Tha- 
nfis  in  Lyda  ttid  Atteib  thera  ue  poinled  oat  a 
Thebc  and  Lyrnessus,  a  [art  of  the  Troic  Cilices 
nho  were  ejected  from  the  plain  of  Tbebe  baring 
gQMtonunphyUa.aBOdliakhfliMliMMid.''  Whe- 
ther C&lli.stlieties  Rtated  the  emigration  of  these  Ci- 
lidans  and  the  existenoe  of  these  cities  as  a  fact,  or 
as  report,  seems  somewhat  doabtfnL  The  passage, 
perhaps,  means  that  there  was  a  story  that  ruiiis 
were  pointed  oat  in  these  parts,  which  had  the  namea 
of  Thebe  and  LymeMOi.  Bat  it  was  m  disputed 
question  which  of  tho  two  Cilices  were  the  parent 
■Uwk;  for  while  some  painted  to  places  in  Cilida  as 
etidsiiee  ef  sn  emif^ratioa  of  CiBdaia  flnm  tibe 
Troad,  as  in  Pamphjlia  they  referred  to  a  ThehSiSd 
LjiasssDS,  others  tunied  the  aigoment  the  other  waf, 
nd  nlwMd  to  m  AMku  fddn  abo  in  tiie  TVoad  (pi 
676).  The  discussion  in  Stralxi  is  not  very  profit- 
able readipg.  There  was,  however,  a  tradiUon  that 
tiicse  TVvie  CHIkiliHs  drove  the  Sfti  fivn  the  eoon- 
try  afterwards  called  CiUtLi.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Cilicia  was  once  occupied  hj  an  Aramaic  race, 
hot  it  cMuwt  be  delenniaed  whaUMr  tin  COkm  of 
Cilicia  in  the  historical  period  derived  their  name 
fitom  some  Cilices  who  invaded  their  oooatiy  from 
t]»  or  whether  it  was  tiw  name  of  tiw  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  country.         f  G.  L.] 

CILI'CIA  (if  KiAixia).  The  descripUon  of  Ci- 
lida is  difficult;  bnt  the  best  way  of  andentaading 
the  character  of  this  country  is  by  following  Strabo's 
description.  Strabo  calls  Cilida,  which  lies  along 
the  coast  ef  the  MeditsrauMaa,  "  dStSu  eotnde  of 
the  Taurus  "  (h  l(u  rov  Ta6pou),  for  there  was  a 
oonntry  called  Cilida  which  was  within  (^irris)  the 
Taoms;  which  district  he  has  described  underCappa- 
doeia.  iCAPPADOciA.]  Cilicia  Proper  was  bounded 
oo  the  west  by  Pampbylia,  on  the  north  by  Lyca- 
«nia  and  Cappsdocia,  and  on  the  east  hj  the  range 
of  Amanus,  which  extends  from  the  interior  to  the 
•bore  of  the  MeditemuManatthegulf  of  Issus.  Tho 
•oathem  boundary  is  the  Uediterrsneaa.  Cilicia  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  porta.  The  western  and 
mountainous  part  was  called  Cilicia  the  Bough 
(TpaxtM,  TpaxtufTis:  Eth.  TfMxctwnjt).  The 
eastern  port  contains  a  considerable  extent  of  plain 
country,  and  was  caUsd  Cilida  the  Plain  or  Cam- 
pestris  (n<3ub). 

Cilicia  Trachea  presents  to  the  sea  a  convex  out- 
line, Nt-ith  a  narrow  tract  along  the  coast,  as  Strabo 
describes  it,  and  it  has  little  or  no  plain  country. 
Strabo  makes  Coracesium  {Alaya)  the  boundary 
between  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  Pliny  places  the 
boundary  at  the  river  Melas  (^Manatyat)  26  miles 
weotof  CofSMslnm.  Me]a(i.  13)  makes  Anemurium, 
Cape  Anamour,  the  boundaiy  between  Cilida  and 
Pamphylia.  Anemurium  is  the  most  southern  point 
of  this  nMantaioMis  coast,  and  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  above 
50  niilea  east  of  Strabo's  boundary.  Ptolemy  does  not 
seem  consistent  with  himself,  for  under  Pampbylia 
(v.  6)  he  makes  Side  the  last  town  in  Pampliylia,  hw 
deecription  proceeding  from  west  to  cast;  and  he 
imilisdiatclj  after  cnmnerat*  .s  ("  iracesium  and  Syedra 
as  coast  towns  of  Cilicia  Trai  Ikh.  But  tinder  Cilicia 
(v.  U)  he  mentions  Syodra  as  a  city  of  Pampbylia, 
and  be  makes  Cilicia  Trachea  commence  east  of 
Syedra.  The  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea  presents  a  rude 
outline,  backed  by  high  mountains  from  Coracesium 
to  Ovs  CswiKsrs,  %  disteaoe  of  ab«fs  140  niks.  | 
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reccile  front  the  coast,  and  the  appearance  of  tlte 
country,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  alters  materially. 
(Beaufort,  JTaraManss,  II.SI9).  Bat  Stndw  eitends 
the  eastern  limit  of  Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  river 
LamuH  (Lamof),  which  is  between  the  island  Eke- 
OMa  and  SolL  "Here,"  obeerves  Beaufort,  "the 
rocky  coast  finally  tenninates,  being  succeeded  by  a 
gravelly  beach  and  broad  plains,  whkh  extend  inland 
tothe  fMtof  tile  nMOBtuns."  Stnbo  nekoBs  tito 
distance  along  the  coast  from  Coracesium  to  Ane- 
muhom  to  be  830  stadia;  and  the  distance  from 
Anemurium  to  SoH  at  about  500  stadia.  The  dis- 
tance fnnn  Cciacesinm  ts  Anemurium  i.s  68  English 
miles;  and  StnboiWdlsbuics  is  too  great.  The  die- 
cance  ntm  AMBranain  lo  emu,  aiierwanis  rwupeio- 
polis,  is  about  149  miles;  and  here  Strabo's  error  xn 
Teiy  great,  or  at  least  the  error  in  his  present  UxX, 

A  brandi  of  the  great  nooataiB  bums  ef  Tboras 
runs  direct  from  Coraci  sium  (Alaya)  towards  Ane- 
murium, but  it  is  interrupted  off  Karwbxm  £CiiA- 
KAOBCs].  From  Chanidms  esstvrard  the  hmnto- 
tains  still  run  near  the  shore;  and  tla  rc  arc  no  largo 
rivers  on  the  coast  of  Ciiici*  till  we  come  to  th« 
Cal)cadnus.  [CALTCAmn»k]  TMs  ifvoT  is  r»- 
{vesented  as  rising  in  the  TKOgb  cf  Taurus,  east  of 
Concesium,  and  as  having  a  fOMial  eastsm  coane 
to  8e1eoc<»a,  below  wfaidi  it  enten  tbe  sea.  The 
ba^in  of  the  Calycadnus  is  separated  from  the  coast 
hj  a  rough  mountain  tract,  which  some  geographers 
have  identified  with  the  Imbaras  «f  PHny  (v.  27> 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  tho  Calycsd- 
nns  and  of  Cilicia  Trachea  is  the  Taorus;  from  which 
aoaaideiaUestnam  flows  sovthWitd,  and  joins  the 
Calycadnos  oo  the  left  bank,  a  little  below  Mtmtf 
supposed  to  Im  on  the  site  of  Cbudiopdis.  A  dis- 
trict named  Labusis  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  was  pro- 
bably contained  in  the  upper  and  western  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Calycadnus;  and  Ptolemy's  Cetis  may 
have  comprehended  the  middle  and  lower  basin  oif 
the  same  river, — the  only  level  tract  in  this  rugged 
conntry.  Ptolemy,  however,  indudes  in  Cetis,  both 
Anemurium,  Arsinoc,  Celenderis,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast. 

The  route  firom  Laranda  (Karcman),  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Taurus,  through  Mout  to  Celenderis,  is 
described  in  Leake's  Atia  Minor,  p.  108k  It  is  ono 
of  the  few  pones  through  the  Cilidan  mountains. 
Ptolemy  also  mentions  a  district  Lamotis,  so  named 
firt»n  a  town  Lamus,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the 
river  that  was  the  boundary  between  the  Trachea 
and  the  CampestrU.  The  mountains  at  the  back  of 
the  coast  of  Cilicia  Tracliea  oontain  timber  treest 
and  Strabo  mentions  llamaxia,  which  is  between 
Coracesium  and  Selinus,  as  a  station  to  which  ship- 
timber  was  brought  down, — chiefly  cedar,  which  was 
abimdant;  and  he  adds  that  M.  Antonius  gave  these 
parts  to  Cleopatra,  because  they  were  suited  for  the 
equipment  of  a  navy. 

Frmn  the  Liunus  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Camjiestris 
nms  KE.  beyond  Soli,  and  then  h.as  an  KSE.  course 
to  Gape  KaradaA  (the  ancient  Magarsus).  These 
two  coost-Iines  form  a  crinsiilemhle  liay.  A  long 
straight  beach  e:cten<ls  imin  the  Lainus  to  Soli;  and 
as  we  advance  eastward  from  the  Lamus  the  moon- 
tains  recede  further  from  tlie  shores,  .and  leave  a 
greater  breadth  ot  level  country.  The  mountains 
that  bound  this  plain  on  the  north  have  their  peaks 
covered  with  inow  in  June.  (Beaufort.)  The  first 
river  within  Cilicia  Campestris,  which,  by  its  direc- 
tisD  fioni  north  to  sooth  and  the  length  of  Its  gooimii 
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indicates  the  commenoemeDt  of  the  CiliciuipUin,  is 
the  Cydnus,  whieb  Bam  put  Tmm  (TVnoM). 
Nearly  due  north  of  Thiiu  is  a  L''»rL'c  iu  the  liine- 
stone  rock  of  tbo  momitains,  tlirough  which  the 
Gydnofl  flnn  from  llw  hi^h  nngt  of  tiw  Tannu. 
This  difiK'ult  pass,  which  the  Turks  mil  f.'olek  Boij- 
hiZf  u  that  by  which  the  younger  Cyras  paued  firom 
Dana  or  Tyana,  in  ('ap[*aclocin,  to  Tmns;  and  it  Is 
<h\irly  described  by  Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §  21). 
This  was  also  the  pass  by  which  Alexander  entered 
(SKm,  and  the  pass  wnidi  Higer  attnnpted  to  de- 
fftid  .lu'-iiust  Scplimins  Scveros,  who  was  marchini; 
agaiiuit  him  from  Cappadoda.  (Herodian,  iii.  8,  &c.) 
But  there  was  aiMnnr  pass  between  tiiat  of  La- 

mnd.-i  rind  tlie  Pylac  Cilicine,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Xeoophon  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §  19).  Cjms  was  accotn- 
nunad  In  his  marefa  from  loot^mn  thrangh  Lycaonia 
Df  the  Cilictan  queen  Kpyaxa;  and  on  his  nmtc 
tbnmgh  Lycaonia,  be  sent  her  with  an  esoort  into 
(SHcia,  by  the  pass  between  Laranda  and  theOilidae 
^iaa.  This  is  the  pass  which  "  leads  by  Kiril 
(^Msmeb  and  Alan  Bozok,  Karahisarand  Moetli,  to 
SoK  or  Poni}>  iu|Mli.s,  and  to  Tnvns.*  (Ainsworth, 
Travels  in  the  Track,  <fc.,  p.  40.)  After  pa.ssing 
through  the  Ciliciae  Pyhn,  Ojms  and  his  amiy  de- 
temM  into  the  Lerd  GiHda,  whieh  Xcnophon  de- 
•eribes  as  a  hirge,  beautiful,  well-watered  plain,  full 
cf  all  kinds  of  forest  trees  and  vines.  It  produced 
Sf  me,  panic,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley,— wliieh  are 
cultivated  there  at  the  pre.«icnt  d.ay, — with  rice, 
cottoo,  and  the  sagar-cane;  the  date  tree  is  indige- 
nooa.  (Ainsworth.)  Xenophon  describes  the  plain 
as  fmrroonded  by  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  on  all 
aides  firom  sea  to  sea;  hi  which  ezpressian  we  most 
understand  thai  he  oonndered  the  pkin  of  Cilida  as 
extending  eastward  to  the  place  where  the  Amanus 
runs  down  to  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  Cape 
syr,  or  JilB»ef  Chnuir,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

"  Cape  Karadfuh  (Magarsos)  is  a  white  clifl^ 
about  130  feet  high,  and  ia  the  first  intarmptimi  of 
tiiat  low  sandj  beach,  which  commences  near  the 
rirer  Lanuu"  (BeanfiiMrt)  This  point  may  be  con- 
ndered  as  Uie  commenoement  cf  the  deep  bay  of 
Issns,  now  the  gulf  of  ftkmdertm ;  the  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  npfM^itc  hide  is  Cape  llymtfr. 
The  coast  of  this  bay  east  of  Karadash  has  first  a 
general  eastern,  and  then  a  north-eastern  directJon, 
to  the  head  of  the  gnlf  of  Issus.  Eastward  of 
Karadash,  the  same  dreary  waste  of  sand,  inter- 
spersed with  partial  inundations  of  water,  again 
reenrs,  and  extends  to  the  river  Jyhoon  or  Jyhan, 
the  ancient  Pyramos."  (Beaufort.)  Immediately 
north  of  the  ontlet  of  the  Pyramus  is  the  bay  of 
Aijtis  [Aeoae],  the  northern  part  of  which  is  "a 
level  plain  of  firm  soil,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  abo\ic 
the  sea."  (Beaufort.)  From  the  heaid  or  roost 
noctliem  part  of  the  gulf  of  Is£tis,  the  coast  has  a 
general  south  direction,  nearly  as  far  as  Alexandria 
Xltikaukmn)]  and  from  Iskenderun  to  Cape ^ynzyr, 
the  direction  of  the  coast  is  soath-west,  being 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay.  The  form  of  the  eastern  coast  is  dotcr- 
mined  by  the  MStem  or  Syrian  xange  of  Amanus, 
which  has  a  general  southern  direction  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Jskendenm,  and  then  a  SW.  direction  to 
Cape  Ilyrayr.  There  is  only  a  very  narrow  tract 
between  thes«  motintain?  and  the  sea  from  Cape 
//ywcyr  to  t  lie  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The  level 
hmd  at  the  head  of  the  golf  is  the  plain  of  Issns, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north -west  by 
the  other  range  of  Amanus,  which  descends  in  a  bW. 
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direction  as  £v  as  the  lower  course  of  the  Pjrramos. 
This  range  la  awed  fn  going  fimn  Ma|)aHSi<Mi 
(Misis)  to  the  gulf  of  Iskcwl/run  ;  and  the  high 
lands,  in  fact,  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  golf  of 
Issus,  at  a  plaee  calM  MataUk  This  appeaun  to 
Ix-  th<'  statiiiii  (^B^pfios)  which  Strabo  mentions  as 
belongiiu  to  the  AmanideB  Pyhw,  for  he  describes 
the  SW.  braneh  of  the  Amanaa  as  nrnMog  to  the 
seaat  this  ])lace.  [Amamdks.]  Those  two  ranges 
of  the  Amanus,  the  eastern  or  Syrian,  and 
or  CiKeiBn,  endose  tha  pbin  of  lasaai  i 
it  from  the  more  extensive  plain  to  tfM  ' 
we  may  call  the  Cilician. 

fitrabo  (p.  676)  reekons  It  a  ^osrafaef  near  14MI0 
stadia,  direct  (ii^taT)l.'  from  S-lenceia  in  I'ieria, 
which  is  the  firsit  Syrian  city  south  of  Khnsua,  to 
Soli  in  Oiliria.  The  real  dlrtanoe  is  ealy  abool  8S 
English  mil<!*.  Strabo  further  «iys  that  thai 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  rons  eastward  from  the 
taea  to  the  month  of  the  Cydnus,  and  that  it  then 
takes  a  direction  nearly  ESE.  rr)v  x<^<M<f>t*^ 
dyoroAV)  as  far  as  Imqs,  and  that  from  Isaaa  tha 
coast  makes  a  bend  to  the  aonth  aa  fiv  at  rhsenitii. 
Now,  this  is  true  of  tlie  ciKOst  as  far  as  O^pa  JTara- 
da$h,  bat  no  further;  and  Strabo's  notisa  af  the 
coast  cast  of  KmwM  makea  tlM  bagr  of  Iscbs 
appear  altt>gethnr.  Therefore,  the  geoirraphi-r  has 
eitiier  expressed  himself  very  inaccorately,  or  he  was 
not  acquainted  widi  the  fwm  of  the  baf  of  bsna. 

The  lower  port  of  the  pblD  of  Cilicia  between  the 
Sarus  and  the  Pyrsmns  is  tiie  Akian  ('AMtw  ws- 
Siov),  whidi  was  cdebnted  In  tin  mjtfai  of  tta 

Greeks  as  the  place  of  Bellerophon's  wanderims 
(/i.  vi.  201 ).  The  cavalry  of  Alexander,  in  his  Am- 
atie  campaign,  passed  through  this  phin  from  Ttans 

to  the  Pyramus  (Arrian,  An<U>.'ii.  5.  §  11).  It  is 
seen  from  the  sea  by  thoae  who  follow  tiie  coast 
from  the  noonth  of  the  Cydnns  to  Cape  Kmndatk; 

and  "as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern,  it  consi.sts 
tttirely  of  dreary  sandhiUs,  ioterqmed  with  shaUow 
lakes."  (Beaufort.) 

The  Cilician  plain  contains  three  l.\rge  rivers.  7 
The  Cydnus  {Termtos  7V%)  is  deacribed  by  Strabo  ^ 
as  Iiaving  its  source  not  fiir  abore  Tarsus,  passmg 
through  a  deep  ravine,  and  then  immediately  flowing  i 
down  to  Tarsos ;  and  the  stream  is  ooid  and  rapid.  1 
He  makes  it  only  120  stadia  from  the  Cilidaa  \ 
boundary  on  the  north  to  Tarsus,  and  five  sta£a  ' 
from  Tarsus  to  the  sea.    But  the  Ciliciae  Pylae  are 
about  35  mil«s  NNW.  of  Tarsus ;  and  tlie  distance  < 
from  Tarsus  to  the  pres^ent  outlet  of  the  river  is  at 
least  12  miles,  through  a  level  and  well  cultivated 
country.    The  best  maps  represent  it  as  rising  not 
further  north  than  tha  Ciliciae  PyUe,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  tlie  range  of  Tauras,  now  called 
Bhulgnr  Dagh,     The  Cydnus  can  now  only  be 
entered  by  the  smallest  lioat,  tlie  entrance  being 
obstructed  by  bars;  but  inside  of  the  bar  "it  is  deep 
enough,  and  about  160  feet  wide.    It  was  navigable 
in  ancient  times  up  to  Tarsus  (Plut.  Antom,  CkM); 
and  prolMibly  much  later.  It  seems  that  the  ppogress 
of  the  allurium  has  been  very  rapid  at  the  nH»tth  of 
this  river,  sikI  tins  is  the  only  way  of  explaining 
Strabo,  who  says  that  the  Cydnus,  at  its  month, 
Hows  into  a  kind  of  lake,  called  Khegma,  which  had 
ancient  dockyanls,  and  the  lake  was  tha  port  of 
Tarsus.    Strabo's  five  stadia  from  Tarsns  were  jro- 
bably  reckoned  to  the  h'tiegma,  which  the  aUuvium 
has  changed  into  a  Muidy  plain.    Bat  then  is  some 
error  in  the  five  staiiia  ;  the  Stadiasmns  m.'ikes  the 
same  distance  7U  stadia.  The  water  of  the  Cydnus  a 
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cold,  bnt  not  colder  "  than  that  of  tlio  other 
which  OUTV  down  tho  inelte<l  mnw  of  Mount  Tan- 
Xta"  (BcAufort.)  Alexander,  wlio  i.s  haid  tu  have 
Iwen  seized  with  a  riolent  illnns  from  bathing  in  it, 
threw  himself  into  the  water  wlien  he  was  in  a 
great  heat.  (Arrian,  Amb.  ii.  4.  §  10;  Plut.  Alex, 
c.  19.) 

Ejist  of  the  river  Tarsns  tlic  Stadiasmus  places 
the  moatli  of  the  Sunj.s  (in  the  Stadiasmua  incor- 
rectlj  written  An  iiiM),  70  stadia  from  the  outlet  of 
the  Rhepma.  The  S.mis  is  the  modern  Sihun,  and 
the  coast  between  the  nioullis  of  these  two  rivers 
projects  in  » long  autdy  sj^t.  This  river  it  S70  feet 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  a.s  difficult  to  enter  as  the 
river  of  Tarsus.  The  Sarus  is  not  meiitiontxl  by 
Stnbo  fai  his  dcscriptioil  «f  <^cia;  bnt  in  his  ac- 
count of  Cataonia  [Cataoxia]  he  describes  the 
courM!  of  t)io  ^^rus  as  being  through  OouLana,  and 
through  tho  gnrees  of  Taurus  to  the  Cilkiaa  |lnin 
(p.  535).  The  StJiun  is  represented  in  some  maps 
as  having  two  sources  far  to  the  north,  one  of  which 
is  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  N.  ht.,ndtlw  odMT 
still  ftirtln'r  north.  The  course  of  these  two  streams 
is  south,  and  a  long  mountaiu  tract  separates  the 
two  river  basins,  which  nnite  within  tho  mouitain 
rep^ion.  The  stream  then  fakes  a  very  irrefriilar 
course  to  Adana,  a  place  which  retains  its  name 
(Adanah);  and  finoro  AdOM  it  hM  ft  8W.  oomw 
thronch  the  CiJicinn  t>lain  to  the  sea.  If  the  course 
of  these  two  branches  of  the  Sarus  b  ccnrectly  repre- 
sented in  Kiepert's  map,  it  is  ooiof  thohrge  livmef 
the  peninsula,and  at  least  above  200  miles  Inni:^.  There 
is,  however,  a  third  branch  of  the  Sams,  the  course 
of  wUeh  ii  wall  Hooitoined,  and  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  map  which  accompaniee  Hamilton's  work  {lie- 
searches,  &c.).  This  is  the  branch  which  rises  east 
of  JShtfiK  or  Ms>  dbent  S7^°  N.  Ut,  much  Airtber 
to  the  south  and  west  than  either  of  the  branches 
afavadj  mentioned,  and  passes  through  the  great 
nnge  of  Tnirai;  tiiat  part  of  the  rango  wait  <^  tho 
pap  is  called  fittlghnr  Dnrjh.  The  course  of  this 
branch  of  the  river  i;i  eastward,  and  the  road  follows 
tho  watm  "fcr  soom  distance  amidst  predpitoas 
cliflfs  anil  woo<led  ahntincnts,  till  they  -iever  the  main 
chain,  which  is  compoeed  of  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
ragged  bolt  of  Wnwrtwio  roporing  en  ooldstaB;  the 

pass  is  howoVOl  ^ril^e,  nnrl  would  ]<ennit  of  the  pas- 
aa^  of  three  chariots  abreast."  (Ainsworth.)  Tlie 
road  An  tana  vp  a  faOof  to  the  sondi-woat)  down 

which  flows  a  stn^am,  and  jfins  the  Sams  on  the 
tight  bank.  The  road  is  over  wooded  rocks  and  lulls 
op  to  the  head  waten  of  tUa  stmm,  whorathero  is 
nnoiten«ivc  flat.  "  at  tlie  summit  of  which,  and  at 
anoloratioa  of  3812  feet,  are  the  fortified  posts  of 
Mohanunod  AH  Podui ;  innno^tdj  beTond  wUoh 
the  waters  airain  run  to  the  S.  and  SE.,  rushing 
thnmgh  a  tremendoos  gap,  and  thence  flow  direct 
towvdi  tho  Gydmio  or  rivor  of  Tarraa."  (Aioo* 
worth,  Lomhm  Gtng.  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  499.)  Thu.? 
the  road  passes  from  the  basin  of  this  tributary  of 
theSBUaTlnto  the  bason  of  the  Oydmis,  and  it  then 
follows  the  waters  of  the  Cydnns,  which  ?oon  It^ad 
to  a  deep  goige  or  fissure  in  another  loft/  ridge  of 
limestone  rodka;  this  is  tlio  narrowest  and  most 
diffi'  ult  p'')rtion  of  the  jia-s^:  it  is  tho  point  to  which 
Xenophon's  description  applies  as  just  broad  enough 
ifar  a  chuioC  to  pas.*,  and  thai  would  bo  irith  great 
difficulty;  this  jxirti'm  of  the  rood  bears  cndent 
traces  ot  ancient  chu»eiliog."  (Aioswortlk)  It  is 
also  doarfr  the  doop  iBvino  wh^  fltnbo  daooribos 
tho  rinr  Cjdms  as  piariiig  tbnugh  in  ill  oooiw  to 
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TMnst  snd  that  which  Nigor  blocked  np  to  stop 
the  approach  of  S^ptiinios  Severns.  Niebuhr  (  Rrisr- 
biichreibuitg,  vol.  iii.  p.  108),  who  went  tlirough 
this  defile,  observes  that  this  raod,  through  the 
Boghaz  from  the  poshulik  of  Adanah  to  that  of 
K<mie,  would  be  as  dangerous  for  a  hostile  army  as 
Xenopbon  and  Curtius  describo  it,  tir  it  la  narrow, 
and  the  rocks  on  both  sides  are  steep  as  a  wall;  yet 
the  caravan,  which  he  accompanied  in  December 
1766  firom  Adanah,  mado  its  way  throogh  thoso 
Cihciac  Pylae  without  any  great  difficnlty. 

When  the  army  of  Cyrus  (u.  c.  401)  left  TarsOB, 
it  marched  to  the  Sams  or  Psjurus,  as  the  best  MS8L 
have  it  (Xenoph.  Anah.  i.  4.  §  1).  The  march  was 
ten  parasanga  or  3U0  staiiia  from  Tarsus  to  the 
Sarus ;  and  tha  width  of  the  Sarus  was  estimated  by 
Xenophon  at  300  Greek  fecL  Mr.  Ainsworth  found 
the  Sarus,  at  Adanah,  in  the  month  of  December, 
325  feet  wide  at  the  bridge,  but  not  fordaUo. 
Adanah,  which  is  on  the  bite  of  the  old  city,  is,  at 
present,  a  town  of  some  trade,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  tract  of  woO-cultivated  gardens. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Sarus  the  nrmy  of  Cyrus 
marched  five  parasangs,  or  150  stadia,  to  the  Py- 
ramus,  the  width  of  which  Xenophon  estimated  aft 
f.OO  Greek  feet  (Anab.\.4.  §  1.).  The  present 
passage  of  the  Pyramus  (JiAun)  is  at  JJitis,  tho 
otto  of  Mopsnestia,  which  is  on  tho  read  from  Baiae 
(Bafffu),  on  the  bay  of  Isvn5,  to  AdanaJi.  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  however,  gives  some  good  reasons  for 
snpparing  that  Cyrus  crossed  iba  Pyramus  below 
Mopsuestia,  and  much  nearer  the  old  month  of  the 
river.  Niebuhr  (a.u.  1766)  found  a  handsome 
bridge  at  Misit,  recently  bttOt,  and  a  hundred  double 
steps  in  length.  The  I*yramus  is  the  largest  of  the 
Cilician  rivers.  It  rises  in  Cataonia  [Cataohia], 
andcomdstaof  two  main  brancheo,  one  the  Caimalaa, 
flowing  from  the  north,  and  the  other  from  the  ea.<?t. 
[Carmalas.]  These  two  branches  unite  SW.  of 
Manuk,  from  which  pobt  tho  m«r  has  a  SW. 
course,  through  the  Taums.  It  fo.'vKfs  the  lite  of 
Anazarbus  and  Mitis,  and  at  present  enters  the'ssa  • 
IHtlo  south  of  tho  inlet,  ahniady  monlionod,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which  Ayas  st.and-s.  But  the 
old  bed  of  the  river  seems  to  have  entered  the  sea 
somo  distaneo  iVom  the  preeent  montfi,  and  a  little 
west  of  Ca(X!  Karadash,  as  Beaufort  soppoecs;  for 
here  there  is  a  shallow  inlet  tsi  salt  wator,  about  18 
miles  keg.  The  pwoent  outlet  of  the  J&mm  is  S8 
mihvs  ea.st  of  the  supposed  fonner  outlet.  A  short  dis- 
tance NE.  of  Karadash,  and  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  tUa  diaDoir  Inloft,  is  tho  sMo  of  Mallns, 
the  chief  tnwn  of  the  Mallotis.  Thus  Mallus  would 
stand  on  the  cast  skle  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Pyramus, 
and  near  tho  moodi  of  tiw  rifor,  wUdi  it  oonsisUpt 
with  all  the  ancient  authorities. 

Strabo  (p.  536)  describes  the  Pyramus  as  a  na> 
▼igaUe  river  wUdi  rises  ui  the  nnddlo  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonia.  There  is  a  considenble  channel,  through 
which  the  clear  water  flows  unseen  for  some  distaneo 
under  ground,  and  then  rises  to  tho  snrfhee.  If  • 
man  let.s  down  a  sp(\ir  from  above  into  the  channel, 
the  force  of  the  stream  is  so  great  that  tho  spear  is 
widi  dificolty  dipped  n  tin  water*  Aitor  its  rs-ap- 
pcarance  the  river  nins  on  in  a  broad  deep  stream, 
but  on  approaching  the  Taurus,  it  is  wonderfully 
conUraeted.  Wondomd  also  b  the  gap  in  tho  moun- 
tains thr onc^li  which  the  bed  of  the  river  passes,  for 
as  it  happens  in  rocks  which  have  been  rent  and 
qlit  asimder,  that  the  projedkns  on  one  side  oonr»> 
•pond  to  Ibo  neoMos  on  the  otb«r,  hi  ioohiriM  thst 
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tbej  xa»j  be  fitted  together,  so  wo  obMrrad  that 
the  rodn  oforlmnging  th«  riter  on  mdi  aide,  and 
rising  almost  up  to  the  summits  of  the  mountaiiu!, 
at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hoodred  feet,  had  the 
needing  parts  corresponding  to  the  projecting  parts. 
Tlio  hutUiiii  between  the  steep  siJcs  is  all  nx?k,  and 
has  a  deep  and  very  nanrow  fissure  in  the  middle,  so 
vmmm  that  a  dog  or  a  han  might  leap  over.  This 
is  the  diannel  of  the  river  which  is  full  to  the  brim, 
like  a  broad  canal  to  the  extent  of  a  tiioasand  stadia. 
Oiring  to  the  wbdhif^  eeome  of  d»  ilnaiB,  and  the 
great  contraction,  and  tlie  doptli  of  the  chsMlli  the 
noise  falls  on  the  ear  of  persons  evenas  thq^ftppnaach 
at  some  dirtMwe,  like  toe  sound  of  thunder.  lousing 
through  tho  mountains  the  river  brinps  down  m 
much  aUuTiam  to  the  sea,  some  from  Cataonia,  and 
MDM  fiem  the  OOkaw  ptsins,  that  »  prophecy  ut- 
tM«d  abooft  ifc  la  fa  f^gM^  to  the  Movriqg  efiiMt: 

"  In  time  to  come  broad  flowing  Pjramus 
Sliall  push  his  banks  to  Cyprus'  siicred  shore." 

The  same  thing  happens  here,  adds  Strobo,  as  in 
Egypt,  when  Che  NBe  to  ecntimMllf  mskfaif  knd  of 

the  sea  by  its  alluvium.    (Sec  tlic  notes  on  this 

Oe  of  Strabo  about  the  Pyramos,  in  Groskurd's 

Ur.  AinsworUi  remarks,  from  his  own  observations 
on  tile  jiaia  of  Cilicia,  as  far  as  the  rains  of  Ana- 
nriNis,  that  **lts  bed  is  thraqg^Mmt  the  phhi  deep 
and  narrow,  from  tlte  nattm  of  th^  .soil,  which  is 
allaviali"  and  that "  in  its  loww  part  it  divides  into 
aeveni  stieama  on  arriving  at  its  ddta."  E»  oob> 
eludes  that  the  army  of  Cyras  crossed  this  river  in 
the  lower  parts,  where  it  is  most  easily  forded,  at 
ivfaieh  tfrae  its  embonchnra  was  prabaUj  at  Jtaro- 
dath.  The  prnpliecy  is  not  yet  fulfilled;  hut  the 
river  still  brings  down  a  great  quantity  of  earth  and 
aand.  This  deposit  haa  prodnesd  s  pUin  ef  sand 
along  the  side  of  the  irnlf,  like  that  formed  by  the 
Galyeadnos.  The  Jt/kooa,  half  a  mile  Irom  its 
month,  is  490  ftet  wide,and  is  thelafxest  of  alt  the 
rivers  on  the  south  caist  of  Asia  Minor"  (Hciufort). 
It  is  now  as  shallow  over  its  bar  as  the  Cydnus  aod 
Che  Sams;  thongh  it  appesn  from  a  pas&age«f  Annn 
Cotnneua,  quote*!  by  Beaufort,  that  it  was  open  tat 
gal^ys  even  in  the  time  of  the  crossdes. 

The  leroahider  ef  (SKda  eentshis  no  luga  river, 
and  is  cIomxI,  as  already  described,  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Amanos.  It  lies  around  the  Golf 
ef  lasns,  and  the  more  poittenlBr  deseriplnn  of  this 
gulf,  fuid  the  examination  of  the  difficult  question 
of  the  site  of  Issue,  will  come  more  appropriately  in 
anotlier  plaoe.  {batm]. 

The  extensive  tract  of  counlrj-  called  Cilicia  haa 
a  coast  line  of  430  miles,  from  Coraoesiam  to  Bho> 
SOS,  at  the  sonthera  estrai^  ef  the  bay  of  Inns. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coraccsium  to  the  Syrian 
Gates  on  the  east  hide  of  the  gulf  of  Issue  is  about 
S90  miles.  It  is,  aptly  enough,  divided  into  die 
M'vant.iinous  (i}  ^/miW,  lU  rod.  ih  34)  and  the  Level, 
and  a  ready  oommunicatiou  between  the  extreme 
west  and  eastern  parte  eoald  only  be  by  sea.  The 
coast,  h  r.vcvcr,  <if  tho  Tnicheia,  or  Mountainous  Ci- 
licia, nearly  as  far  east  as  the  outlet  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus,  thongh  inelnded  in  (SUcia  by  the  later  geo- 
graphers, is  really  a  distant  country.  But  tho  valley 
of  liie  Calycodnus,  which  lies  from  west  to  east,  may 
be  cooriderad  one  of  the  thne  natural  diririons  m 
Cilicia;  the  other  two  bein;:  the  plain  of  Tar.-u»  and 
Adana,  and  the  plain  of  issus.  Indeed,  frum  tho 
poi^osoh  of  Gape  Caemlssre^    the  hot  and  highost 
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of  the  series  of  noble  promontories  that  project  from 
this  coast  "(Beanfbit>  the  rode  flotfine  of  the  ahon 

is  changed,  and  the  land  communication  along  the 
coast  with  the  eastern  part  <^  CiUcia  is  not  difficnlL 
There  is  a  laad  rspresented  in  the  Tahh^  aB  aloBf 
the  coast  firom  the  border  of  Pamphylia  to  Selcuceia 
on  tho  Calycadnos,  and  thence  eastward  through 
Goijena,  SoB  (or  Fompeiopafis),  the  Alsiaa  pkta, 
Mallus,  Aefrae,  and  Issus,  to  Rhosus.  Aloxaiuler. 
after  reaching  Tarsus  by  the  pass  in  the  Taoma,  led 
part  of  his  army  to  Anehiale,  nd  from  Anrliialn  to 
Sili;  and  he  afterwards  advanced  from  Sf>li  cast- 
wards  te  Magarsus  and  Mallus,  on  the  I'yramus. 
The  two  natural  cUef  divisions  ef  CiBeia,  the  baain 
of  the  Calycadnns  and  the  plain  countr.-  e;i--t  of  the 
Cydnus,  are  repr^ented  by  the  modem  Turkish  go- 
vemments  er  p— of  Sek/tA  (Sdeneek  en 
the  Calycadnus)  and  Adannh. 

It  is  dijdicult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  Ciliciaa 
pbun,  through  windi  tiw  OTdnns,  Sama  and  Vf^ 
ramus  flow.  The  level  country  appears  to  reach 
somewhat  north  of  Mopsuestia  {Mitu)^  Adana  (^Ada^ 
fuiA),  and  Taims  (TWmos);  and  hi  this  part  the 
phiiu  may  be  between  40  and  50  mih  s  from  east  to 
west.  The  furm  of  the  coast  makes  the  dimensions 
of  tlie  pbun  fimn  nostii  to  sondi  very  nne((nal  ia 

difTerenf  j  .iHs.  The  wiilest  part  extends  north  fmm 
Cape  Aorck^tuA,  and  it  may  be  above  30  miles.  The 
lerel  land,  titat  haa  been  named  tibepldn  ef  bsos, 

is  only  a  narrow  strip,  except  at  the  head  of  the  mlf 
of  Issus,  when  it  seems  to  extend  eight  or  ten  miles 
inhnd.  Gilieia  snrrmnded  by  moontoin  barrioa, 
with  a  long  co;i5t  and  numerous  jvirts,  a  fertile  plain, 
and  mountains  ooverod  with  forests,  possessed  great 
natural  advantaf^  Ita  poaitian  between  Sjrria  en 
one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Mi;  or  nn  tho  other, 
made  it  the  higbway  fhsu  the  Uelkspoat  and  the 
Bosporus  to  the  eastern  shen  ef  the  luditsmnasn, 
and  the  middle  course  of  the  Kuphnates.  Its  prox- 
imity to  Syria  invites  the  cupidity  of  any  one  who  is 
master  of  that  ooontiy;  and  tiie  Oradc  rain*  of 
Ktrvpt  coveted  the  possession  of  the  opfiosite  coast  of 
Cihcia,  which  contains  the  materials  for  shiphuildij^, 
which  Kgypt  does  not. 

Besides  tiie  products  of  Cilicia  mentioned  above, 
Coiyeus  on  the  oosst  was  fimied  for  its  saffixm,  which 
was  an  article  of  export  A  doth  made  of  goat^ 
hair,  which  the  Komans  called  riliiiuin.  was  tho 
work  of  Cilidan  industry;  at  least  tho  thing  seems 
to  hare  had  ita  name  firon  the  GOieian  aiti^ 

The  CilicLms,  Herodotus  hays  (vii.  91).  were  ori- 
ginally named  Uypachaei,  and  afterwards  they  had 
the  name  of  CSliees  firam  CDix,  the  son  ef  Agenor, 
a  Phoenician.  According  to  this  tradition,  they 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Fhocnidans.  It  is 
probable  that  they  did  bekmg  to  some  brandi  of  the 
Aramaic  n;iti  ins,  and  the  Assyrmn  kin^s  seem  to 
have  extended  their  power  to  the  level  Cihcia.  fAn- 
CTRZALB.]  GiScia  had  a  king  Syennesis,  who  is 
represented  as  mediating,  in  conjunction  with  a  king 
of  Babylon,  to  make  peace  between  Croesus  the 
Lydian  king  and  the  Hedes,  b.  o.  610.  (Herod,  i. 
74.)  Cilii  was  the  fourth  di\  i>ion  m  the  arrinjt- 
meut  of  Darius,  and  it  paid  the  king  a  yearly  tribute 
of  S60  white  hones  and  500  tslento  of  rflver  (HenA 
iii.  90);  of  whii  li  sum  140  talents  were  expended 
on  the  cavalry  on  duty  in  Cilicia,  and  the  rest  came 
into  the  Pennan  ling's  treasniy.  Herodetna  (r.  5S) 
makes  Cihcia  extend  north  of  the  Taurus  to  llie  east 
of  Cappadocia,  and  he  makes  the  Kuphrstes  tbs 
boundary  between  the  Gifidans  and  the  Anneniails| 
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■0  that,  if  his  aUtement  is  true,  the  eastern  port  of 
th«  later  pmrince  of  Cappadocia  was  in  his  time 
Cilician.  [GArPAOociA.]  Cilicia  still  had  its 
native  kinf^  in  the  time  of  this  Dariod;  for  a  Ca- 
rian,  Pixodanu,  the  son  of  Maosolns,  was  nuuried 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Cilician  kin;;  Syennesis. 
(Hand.  T.  118.)  Cilicia  waa  CM  of  the  subject 
•IntM  which  contributed  to  form  a  navy  for  tlie  Per- 
iiuB,  and  it  supplied  100  ehips  for  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  which  were  under  the  command  of 
a  Cilician,  Sjenneiitt,  the  son  of  Oromedon.  (Herod, 
vii.  91,  98.)  A  king  still  called  Sycnnesis  was  the 
huAbond  of  qnan  EpTUa,  who  made  herself  a  par- 
tisan (>f  tlio  yonn)2:er  Cjms,  when  he  was  on  his  road 
throu;:h  Cifim  to  attack  his  brother  Aftazerxes, 
and  contrived  to  recooeilalNrhubaBdftD  Urn.  (Sen. 

The  mythi  of  the  Greeks  connected  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Western  Asia  with  Cilicia  [Cilmm]? 
and  they  ha«l  stores  of  early  settlements  by  their  own 
nation  on  these  shores.  Amphilochus,  the  son  of 
Ampbiaraus,  settled  Posideium  on  the  borders  of  the 
Cilicians  and  the  Syrians  (Herod,  iii.  91).  Accordini:; 
to  another  story,  Amphilochus,  and  Mopsus,  the 
son  of  ApoUo,  came  from  Troy  and  foondeil  Msllus; 
and  in  Strabo's  time  tlicir  tomhs  wre  pointed  out  at 
Alagarsa.  near  tlie  I'yraniiu^.  But  the  Greeks  do 
not  appear  to  hare  settled  in  Cilicia,  if  we  look  to 
historical  evidence,  before  the  time  of  Alexander, 
except  in  A  few  places  on  the  coast.  S)li  is  8ai(i  to 
liaTe  heen  colonised  by  Acliaei  and  Khodians  from 
I-induj*.  In  tli<'  tiiiif  of  X<  ri'ii  tiun  (b.  c,  401)  the 
Cilices  still  ajijiear  .xs  a  ilistuict  people.  It  was 
DOt  till  id'ter  the  time  of  Alexander  that  the  Greeks 
jfot  a  finn  footing  in  the  country,  and,  under  Greek 
civilisation,  Tarsu.s  bet-ame  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  name  of  Sdaoceia  on  the 
Calycadnus,  of  Anti"<  li.  i:i  n.i  (^ragnm,  and  Arsinoe, 
on  the  ciiu.st  of  the  IV.k  lici,  .iiul  other  Greek  names, 
indicate  the  connection  of  Cilicia  with  the  Grsek 
kiniTH  of  Syria  aiwl  K?ypt.  The  later  Koman  occu- 
pation of  the  country  is  indicated  by  the  names 
Pompeiopolis,  CUudiopolis,  T^ajanopolu^  and  others. 
The  native  Cilicians  i»robably  disappeared  from  the 
plain  conntry,  or  were  mingled  first  with  Greeks  and 
otbar  fisreigners;  but  they  miuntained  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  even  to  Cicero's  time,  under  the  name 
of  Eleotherr>ciliccs.  Cicero,  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia,  deM  riU.s  them  as  a  fi<'rce  and  warlike  race, 
and  he  took  tht-ir  strrintr  town  ritxlcni^sus.  (Cic. 
ad  AtL  V.  20.)  Simlw)  wiys  lliat  the  Airmnu.s, 
which  fiea  above  Cilicia  on  the  east,  was  always 
girreme<l  by  hoveral  kings  or  chiefs*,  who  ha<l  stronc 
ylaccs;  and  in  hi^i  time,  a  man  of  mark  waa  bet  over 
all  of  them,  and  callad  Khig  by  the  Romaia  tat  his 
merits.  His  name  was  TaiCQoduaolai,  %  gamine 
free  Cihcian,  no  doubt 

Diodotus,  sumamed  Tryphon,  made  the  strong, 
hold  Coracesinm  his  hcnd-qnarters  at  the  time  that 
he  cautied  Syria  to  revolt  from  the  kings,  as  Strabo 
«X|msaee  it  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  in 
«.  <•.  139  compelled  Tryphon  to  seek  refui'e  in  a  fort, 
wUere  he  killed  himself.  This  Trj-phon,  adds  btralx), 
waa  the  cause  of  tlie  Cilicians  commencing  their 
j>irritic.-il  pnictires.  and  the  feebleness  of  the  kinga 
who  auccuodeil  one  another  in  the  government  of 
IBfiia  and  CUkia.  The  Cilicians  were  cncoani((ttl  to 
in.in-stealing  by  the  great  demand  fur  slaves  among 
Uie  Koinans  at^cr  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  and  they  found  a  ready  sale  at  Deka  for 
•Uthoakna  that  thqr  took  tboc  Pinrtca,|ralaid. 
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ing  to  be  slave-dealers,  soim  started  vpi,  and  did 
great  mischief  in  these  seas.    The  Romans  were  too 
remote  to  care  about  what  was  going  on  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  though  they  Icnew  that  these  dis- 
orders were  owing  to  the  weak  gerremmcnt  of  the 
descendants  of  Seleacns  Nicator.  But  it  was  at  last 
necessary  for  the  Romans  to  make  war  on  the  pirates, 
for  their  own  safety,  for  even  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
the  ndlghbonrhood  of  Rome  were  not  safe  against 
these  marandars.  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  ManiL  c.  1 1 ,  &c. ; 
Pint  Pomp,  c,  24,  &c.)     During  the  war  with 
IfithridateB  the  pirates  sided  with  the  king,  ard 
when  the  Romans  took  them  in  hand  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  most  formidable  enemy.    In  n.  c.  103, 
M.  Antonius  had  Cihcia  as  his  "  provinria,"  that  is, 
according  to  the  proper  aemft  af  that  word,  for  the 
sphere  of  his  command  as  propraetor.  This  Vas  the 
beginning  of  the  war  against  the  pirates.    Also  in 
B.  C.  9S,  L.  SnlU  had  Cilicia  for  his    prorinda;  * 
bnt  it  is  not  correct  to  infer  that  Cilicia  was  then 
organised  as  a  Province.    In  B.  c.  80  and  79,  Cn. 
I)olal)ellii  had  Cilic  ia  as  hii"  prorinda."  (Cic.  T'err. 
act.  i.  1 7.)    It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  under 
him  sny  part  of  Cilida.  properly  so  called;  and  it 
Im  been  oliserved,  that  all  the  ciimaa  of  Verres  and 
DolaWla,  which  Cicero  mentions,  were  cnnmiitteii  in 
Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Piaidia,  and  Plirjgia.    liut,  as 
he  had  a  province  in  Asia  IQnor,  and  it  wia  caDed 
Cilicia.  ho  itiiirht.  we  miwt  suppose,  have  gone  into 
Ciliciji,  ii"  he  would  or  could.    In  b.  c.  78 — 7.^,  P. 
Serrilina  Isanricus  was  sent  agaiiu«t  the  pirates  in 
t1i(\<p  5fn<:.    He  took  several  places  in  Lycia  ami 
rainj.ti}]ia,  and  Corycus  in  Cilicia  (Eutrop.  vi.  3); 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  Le^  el  Cilida,  whidi  waa  bud 
by  Tigranes  till  H.c.  69.  and  perhaps  even  to  B.C.  66. 
Yet,  some  writers  state  that  Isanricus  conquered 
Cilicia.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  19.)  Cn.  Pompeins,  who  waa 
appointed  (b.  c.  67)  to  command  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  brought  Cilicia  Traclica  under  Roman 
dominion ;  and,  after  the  surrender  of  Tigranes,  he 
took  from  him  the  Level  Cilif     with  other  of  his 
acqniMtions.    The  province  called  Cilicia  wa.s  now 
fully  organised,  and  it  comprised  six  parts :  Cilida 
Cami)estris,  Cilicia  Aspra,  Pamphylia,  Pisidra,  Isau- 
ria,and  Lycaonia;  with  the  greatest  part  of  Phrygia, 
comprehending  the  Conventus  of  Laodicea,  Apamaa, 
and  Synniila.    In  n.  c.  ."iS  the  ihlnnd  of  Cyprus  waa 
added,  which  the  Romans  had  taken  from  the  king 
of  Egypt.   This  was  the  aslant  of  tha  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia  when  Cicero  was  pmcnnsnl  of  Cilicia, 
I  n.  c.  r>l — !)0.    It  was  divided,  after  Roman  fashion, 
I  into  eight  Conventus  or  Fore :  the  Coarentns  of 
Tarsns.  which  city  wns  the  residence  of  the  governor; 
the  Forum  of  Icmium  for  Lycaonia;  the  FcHrnm 
Isanricnro,  conjectured  to  have  been  at  mhandiom; 
the  Forum  Pamphylinm,  the  place  of  which  is  un- 
known; the  Fomm  Cihyraticum  fCiBTRA],  al 
Laodicea,  on  the  Lycus;  the  Foram  of  Apanwa;  the 
Fomm  of  Synnada;  and  Cypni>>. 

A  change  was  made  shortly  after  this  time  and 
probaUy  by  the  Didalar  Caeaar  B.c  47.  (AaOL 
A  lea-.  6fi).  The  Fomm  or  Conventns  of  Cibyra  was 
attached  to  the  province  of  Asia,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  Pisidia,  and  also  Panphylia,  and  aa 
it  seems,  the  Conventns  of  Apamea  and  .'Synnada. 
M.  Antonius  (n.  c.  36)  gave  Cyprus  and  Cihcia 
Aspera  to  Cleopatra,  and  eastern  Fhiygia  with  Ly> 
cuoiiia,  Iwiuria,  and  I'i-i'li  i.  fo  Amynt.as  king  of 
Galatia.  Augustus  reduced  tlie  province  of  Cilicia 
still  further.  Cypma  was  made  a  separate  provinoa; 
and  Pttnphylia  with  laaoria  and  Piaidia,  after  tha 
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death  of  Amjntas,  waa  also  made  aseparate  provioce. 
Ljcaoida  waa  attaehed  to  tiia  piovmaa  of  Galakia, 

vrbich  was  established  after  Arjivi)t;i.s'  death;  and 
thua  Cilicia  was  leduoed  to  the  uhgiual  parta  Cam- 
Mtria  and  Aapan.  Aoooidnig  to  Bnmii  ftdikn 
lunrevor  (Strab.  p.  671)  tho  monntainrnis  ]\nis,  i 
which  were  not  eaajr  for  a  goveroor  to  mauage,  were 
to  the  ndiT»  priaeaa.  Tlwrawvn  timaof  Ihaae 
native  drnastics.  Or.o  was  tliat  of  01!>p,  in  the 
mottotains  b^eea  SpU  and  Cjrinda;  perhaps  the 
Olbaaa  of  Ptolemjr.  This  waa  a  priestlj  djnaB^, 
wliic'h  trared  its  descent  from  Ajax,  a  son  of  Tcuccr; 
and  hence  the  rulers  were  genenlljr  called  ^ax  and 
Taooer.  Iob.o.  41,  thnraghtiia&voarafM.  A0- 
tonitis,  Polemo  had  the  supreme  power,  who  called 
himself  on  his  ooioa  M.  AaUhuos  Fdemo^  and  had 
tha  titfe  of  chief  prisst  of  the  Gannati,  djmst  of  the 
sacred  city  of  the  OlU'is  and  Lalas^eis.  The  name 
Cennati  appears  on  coins  of  Diocaesarea,  which  is 
called  the  Metropolis  of  the  OenoatL  TheLahMseis 
arc  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  As  late  as 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Chiudios,  tliere  is  mentioned 
a  Polemo,  kinp  of  Cifida.  Ctfida  Aspera,  which  M. 
Aatonios  had  piv^n  ta  Cleopatra,  and  ^vllil  h  Arrhc- 
kos  afUrwanLi  held  (btrab.  p.  671),  was  given  by 
Attgastoa  after  the  death  of  AmTiitaa  (b.  c.  25)  to 
Archelaas  of  Cappadocia.  He  had  all  the  ^Vspera, 
except  Seleocda,  aiid  he  raided  in  the  island  filaeossa, 
near  the  noath  of  the  Lamna,  whidi  waa  called 
Sc'bastc  in  honour  of  Aui;usta!».  And  here  he  had 
a  palace-  There  is  no  island  here  oowj  '*  bnt  there 
is*  little  penwukeii^to  the  town,  eoraredwith 
raina,  aod  ooniwetad  with  the  beach  •  low  iathmas 
of  drUt  aand;  fron  whnoe  it  may  be  oondoided  that 
this  reninanh  waa  once  the  i^ud  Elaenaaa,  and 
that  the  isthmus  has  been  of  recent  formation." 
(Beaufort,  Kanmama,  pi  252.)  It  aeema  not  un- 
Ukelj  thai  the  tkmily  of  Aroidaits  remahied  in 
possession  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  oven  after  the  death  of 
ArcheUns,  a.  d.  17,  when  Cappadocia  waa  made  a 
Boman  province.  Vespasian  ftialljr  attached  CUteia 
Aspera  to  the  province. 

In  the  Ainanos  there  waa  a  King  Tarooodimotos, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  aanated  Pom- 
peiuH  in  the  battle  at  Pharsalus,  bot  he  was  par- 
doned by  Caesar.  The  king  lost  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Actium  (Dion  Cass.  L  U).  Plutarch 
(Ant.  61)  calls  him  Tarcondemas,  King  of  Upper 
Cilicia.  His  eldest  son  Philopator,  which  is  a  pure 
Greek  name,  was  depriTed  of  his  ftther's  kingdom; 
and  the  younger,  Tarcondimotus  II.,  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  it  until  b.  o.  20.  Uia  auceenor  Philo- 
pator IL  died  a.d.  17. 

Under  Angoatoa,  Cilicia  waa  an  imperial  province, 
administtted  by  a  Legatoa  Aug.,  with  the  title  of 
Propraetor.  In  Cara^Ia'a  time  tho  governor  was 
named  Cootnlaris.  In  the  period  after  Coubtantine, 
Cilicia  was  divided  into  three  ports:  Cilicia  Prima, 
the  chief  town  Tarsus,  under  a  Consularis;  Cilicia 
,St  11  ida,  chief  town  Anazarbus,  uxtdet  a  Praeees; 
and  Isturia,  originally  Cihcia  Aapera,  chief  town 
Seleuccia,  under  a  Praeacs. 

Six  free  cities  under  Roman  dominion  are  men- 
tioned in  Cilicia:  Tarsus,  which  was  both  Libera  ct 
Inuinini.s ;  Aiia?H'irbus,  called  also  CsMarea,  which 
had  the  title  of  Metropolis,  from  the  time  of  Cara- 
cal la;  Corj  cus ;  lilopsus  or  Mopsucstia;  Seleuceia, 
on  the  Calycadnus,  which  was  taken  from  under  the 
administration  of  Archelaus  by  Augu.stus,  and  de- 
clared free;  and  A^gae.  Selinus,  aftemards  Tra- 
juuopulis,  was  probably  a  Koman  colony.  (Becker, 


Uaadbuck  der  Rom.  AUer^  eontinned  by  Mw* 
quaitit.)  [G.  L.] 

CILI'CIAE  PVLAK.  [Cilicta.] 
CILLA  (KiAAa ;  A(A.  KiAAoms),  a  town  of  My> 
aia,  BMtttiaMd  m  Ae  Iliad  (L  86),  with  Cfatyie  aad 
i  Tencdus.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  enumerates  Cilia 
among  the  eleren  oU  AeoUan  dtiea  of  Asia.  Strabe 
(pi  612)  pken  Cilk  in  the  AdmuytteBe  ;  he  aaya, 
"  near  to  Tliehc  is  now  a  place  named  Cilia,  when 
the  temple  of  ApoUo  Cillaeaa  is ;  there  flows  by  it 
tiie  rim  <Snoe  wiridi  eomea  IhRB  Ida;  tetik  Ghfyaa 
[Chrysa]  and  Cilia  am  near  ^Vntandrus ;  also  the 
hill  CiUaeum  in  Lesbos  derived  ita  name  from  this 
Oilk ;  and  then  ia  a  moontMn  OBhenm  hetwei 
(targara  and  Antandrus  ;  Dafs  of  C.^l.vnac  says  that 
the  temnle  of  ApoUo  Cillaeus  was  first  boilt  at 
Cdone  V  ^  Aeoliana,  who  came  fran  Hollaa;  aad 
they  say  that  a  temple  of  Apillo  Cillrunis  wa.>  il>o 
built  at  Chiysa,  but  it  ia  uncertain  whether  this 
Apolh)  waa  the  anne  as  SndadMai,  or  muBlOm,* 
This  river  Cillos  is  said  to  be  odM  Aflbte  or  ZStel^ 
acoonli^g  to  some  anthoritiea.  FG.  L.] 

CILLAinUS  G  AMPITS  (fb  KiMUbw^  ia  bmb- 
tioned  by  Strabo  (p.  H'iO)  between  the  yilain  of 
Peltae,  which  ia  in  Phiygia,  and  the  pUin  of  Tabac. 
It  ia  diilsnlt  to  aay  when  he  plaeaa  it  Onaasr 
(^Aria  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  30)  coojectnres  that  it  may 
be  "  Cylhmticus  tnctus  "  of  Pliny  (t.  42)jhi  whioh 
passage  the  MSS.  have  "  CyllanioiM'*  (OvdiDAi 
note),  and  it  is  not  said  ^hv  "  CvlUnticns*  haa 
been  plaoed  in  the  test.  The  text  of  Pliny  U  bardllf 
hiteihgible.  [a  L.] 

CILURNUM.  [Celihmm.J 
GIMBRI  (KififyM),  a  tribe  which  in  oo^joncticn 
with  the  Tentonea  and  others  invaded  the  soodi  «f 
Europe,  and  successively  defeatril  six  Roman  armies, 
until  in  the  end  they  were  conqnered  by  G.  Marina, 
B.  c.  101,  in  the  Caropi  Randii  near  Veivdha. 
Previous  to  their  joinini:  the  Teutones,  they  had 
tmversed  and  devastated  Gaul  and  Spain,  aind  in 
the  battle  against  Haritts  tiiey  are  said  to  1i«ve  kat 
100,000  or  even  140,000  men.  Who  these  Cimbri 
were,  what  ooonlzy  they  inhabited,  and  what  waa 
the  canae  of  tihair  wandering  southward,  are  pointo 
which  are  not  tkiily  defincid  in  our  ancient  autho- 
rities, and  modsni  invaatigatiana  seem  to  have  made 
the  matter  almost  mora  obscure.  All  our  autbo* 
rities  state  that  the  original  country  of  the  Cimbii 
was  the  Chenonesus  Cimbrica,  the  modern  penin- 
suk  of  Jmtkmdj  and  it  u  a  well  known  hct  that 
Cimbri  continoeil  to  dwell  there  as  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  (Tac.  Germ.  37 ;  Plin.  it. 
27:  Pt<>l.  ii.  H.  §  12;  MeU,  iu.  3.)  Thia  fiMt  U 
further  j^tablishtxi  by  the  very  name  of  the  penin- 
snla,  wliich  Pliny  calls  Promontorium  Cimbronun. 
Poridonius  (op.  Strab.  vii.  p.  293)  does  not  say 
what  ooontiy  they  inhabited,  and  only  describes 
them  as  roving  pirates;  and  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  291, 
294),  mentioning  them  by  the  side  of  the  Brocten 
and  Ohnuci,  states  that  they  occupied  the  country 
west  of  tho  Elbe.  This  statement,  however,  cannot 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo, 
that  their  original  home  vras  in  JtUkmd,  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  moreover,  the  Cimbri  sent  an 
embassy  to  that  emperor  from  the  Cimbrian  Cher- 
sonesns,  to  ofler  him  pn>scnts  and  to  ane  far  paidoB 
for  what  they  Imd  done  to  the  Romans  a  century 
before.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  293 ;  Monum.  Ancyr.  in 
Wolfs  edit,  of  Sneton.  vol.  il  p.  375.)  Lastly,  it  is 
attested  hy  all  the  ancients  that  Cimbri  came  frwn 
the  north,  and  uot^  as  some  modems  assert,  ^om  the 
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Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5,  12;  Cland.  Btll.  Get.  639.) 
Tho  qnestion  m  to  the  nationali^  of  Um  Cimbii  is 
Invi4vQd  in  grwtsr  ciMcurflj.  Msra  TMnddueo  of 

name  led  some  of  the  ancicjif  s  to  identify  the  Cimhri 
with  the  Cimmerieiis  m  AmM.  (Smb.  L  c;  Pint. 
Mar.  10;  Polyaen.  nfit.  10;  DM.  ▼.  SS;  Strph. 
By*,  t.  F.'AJjoi.)  This  sappoeilion  has  jtistly  livcii 
abendooBd  by  all  modern  writers,  though  thej  ere 
etni  divided  in  opinion,  some  r^iiarding  tho  CSmM 
as  a  tnbe  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  and  others  as 
being  a  Germanic  tribe.  The  teeUmooy  of  the  an- 
cients, which  ought  not  to  be  nl  arfde,  except  for 
most  weighty  nasoiis,  must  here  decide  tho  qnes- 
tion. Ttte  andents  are  almost  nnanimoos  in  repre- 
senting the  Cirabri  as  Celts  or  Gauls.  (Sail.  Jug. 
114;  Flor.  in.  3;  Appian,  (2s  Reb.  lUyr.  4,  BelL  Or. 
L  29,  iT.  2;  Diod.  <Lc.  and  xiv.  114;  Plut  Cam. 
15;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  42;  Justin,  xxiv.  8;  ()ros.T. 
16.)  Against  this  statement  modem  critics  have 
ttr^df  that  the  names  Gallic  Ctltaty  and  Galatae 
are  used  Tery  vaguely  and  loosely  by  the  ancients, 
and  thai  •Mnetimes  they  are  appli»i  to  Germans 
also;  a  seoond  objectkm  is,  that  a  Celtic  tribe 
should  have  dwelt  so  tar  north  as  Jvdamd,  and  so 
fiuranay  from  other  Celtic  tribes  These  objections, 
however,  do  not  weigh  very  heavily  against  the 
facts,  that  the  >'ery  name  of  the  Cimbri  bens  a  strong 
naOBblailoa  to  that  of  the  Celtic  Kymri ;  ami  that 
the  armour  and  customs  of  the  Cimbri,  as  described 
by  Phitareh  (ifar.  25, 27)  and  Strabo  (viL  p.  294). 
am  my  diflawnt  fipom  those  of  the  Germans.  All 
them  circnmstannes  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
pruboble  tliat  the  Cimbri  were  a  Celtic  or  Gallic 
and  not  a  Germanic  nation.  (Cotnp.  H.  Miiller,  Die 
Marten  des  VaterlantUt,  p.  131,  foL)  The  cir- 
cuiiistanoee  which  led  tlie  Cimbri  to  migrate  south- 
ward, were  nndonbledfy  the  same  as  those  which, 
during  those  centuries,  so  often  set  nations  in  mo- 
tion, viz.  the  love  of  adventure  and  warlike  enter- 
prin^  or  tlie  pressure  of  other  immigrating  people 
fmm  the  East.  Tho  statement  that  the  Cimbri 
were  driven  from  their  country  by  a  fearful  inun- 
dation of  the  MA,  Lh  a  mere  invention  withoat  any 
foimdation.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  293.)  Their  name  is 
said  to  si^rnify  "  robl»ers."  (I'luL  3/rtr.  11;  Fest. 
pt  43,  ed.  Miille  r.)  K»r  further  details  respecting 
the  Cimbri,  m^-  H.  MiilltT,  /.  c. :  Zfus.s,  AV  Ikut- 
schen,  p.  141,  foil.;  Wilhelm,  6'crm.  p.  172.  Juil,; 
Sdiiem,  Be  Cimbt  vnm  Qr^ysastas  et  MigratUmibut, 
\\am\w\  1842;  Lath.mi,  Affftmiim  to  his  edit,  of 
Tae.  Otnn.  p.  civ.  foil.)  [L.  S-J 

CI'MBRICA  GHEBSONESD&  [Cauiaoiianis 
ClMnnu  A.] 

ClMIUro'lU  M  I'i:0M0NTO'RIU>L  [Cimmki.] 

CIMIA  I  K  NE  { K.uianjnJ),  a  division  of  Paph- 
lagunia,  which  took  it.s  n.niie  from  a  hill  fort, 
Ciiniata,  at  the  foot  of  tho  range  of  01ga.5sys. 
Mithridatea,  callad  Ctistes,  made  this  his  stronghold, 
and  so  l-ecainc  master  i,i  the  Pontus.  (Stnib.  p.  562.) 
A.S  to  the  projur  lonii  of  the  name,  a«c  Groskurds 
note  (Tratut. Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  502.)  The  name  of 
this  divbion  Ls  incorrectly  written  KiytfTT^nf  in 
Casaubuu's  text  of  Strabo.  [(i.  L.J 

CPMINUS,  a  mountain  and  lake  of  Southern 
Etniri.T.  Ix'tnpcn  Volsinii  and  Falcrii.  Tln'  former, 
stili  called  Mmte  CinUno,  is  a  conspicuous  object 
fron  Bone  and  the  whole  surrounding  eeontiy,  and 
forms  the  cnlmiii.itinLj  ]>i!nt  of  n  tmct  r,r  mnge  of 
volcanic  heights,  which  extend  from  the  ncighboor- 
M  rf  thi  Tiber  in  •  SVT.  dinetioB  towardt  tha 
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sea  at  CMk^  FaeeMia:  and  separates  the  great  plain 
or  bjisin  of  the  Roman  Campagna  from  the  plains  of 
Central  Etrotia.  The  whole  of  this  tract  appears  to 
have  been  eomed  in  ancient  times,  as  a  piut  of  it 
still  is,  with  a  dense  forest  known  as  the  Sii.va  Ci- 
>iu«iA  (Ciminius  Saltus,  Fkir.),  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  in  early  ages  with 
nn  joss  awe  than  the  Hercynian  forest  was  in  the 
days  of  the  historian:  so  that  wlien  in  B.  c.  310, 
the  ooBBtt),  Q.  Fabios  Maximns,  for  the  first  time 
approached  it  with  a  Roman  army,  the  senate  in 
alum  sent  him  peremptory  orders  not  to  attempt  its 
passage.  This,  however,  he  had  ah^eady  effected 
with  safely  before  he  received  the  prohibition.  (Liv. 
ix.  36—39;  Floms,  i.  17;  Frontin.  Strut,  i.  2.  §  2.) 
The  expressions  of  Livy  are,  however,  certainly  ex- 
aggerated: though  the  ibrnt  may  have  praented  % 
fivrmidable  obstacle  to  an  invading  army,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  not  have  been  traverM-d  by 
traders  and  other  peaceful  travellm,  as  well  as  by 
the  armies  of  the  Etruscans  themselves,  on  tlair  ml- 
vance  to  Sntrium,  in  the  previous  camp.'ugn{>.  i  lie 
highest  point  of  the  range  ezeeeds  8000  feet  in  height^ 
but  it  is  far  from  presenting  a  regnkr  and  contiiui- 
ons  ridge,  tho  several  masses  or  clusters  of  hills,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  being  sepanlad  bj  passes  of 
very  moderate  elevation.  It  in  across  one  of  these, 
about  2  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  Ciminian  Lake,  that 
the  ancient  Via  Cassia  was  carried  from  Sutrium  to 
Forum  Cassii:  the  modem  hiirb  mad  from  Rome  to 
Florence  abruptly  ascends  the  heights  above  lion- 
ciglione,  and  skirts  the  basin  of  the  lake  on  its  E. 
side.  The  ViaCimnia,  of  whioli  we  find  ntii<n  in 
an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Ordl.  3300), 
probably  followed  much  the  same  direction. 

The  lake  (Ciminius  Lacus,  Vib.  Se<].  p.  23 :  Ci- 
mini  Lacus.  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  69^;  Sil.  Ital.  vm.  493; 
Kifuyta  X^nyri,  Strab.)  ia  sitoatcd  in  the  heart  of  tba 
mountain,  to  which  tlie  name  of  Mons  Cimiims  more 
projierly  bclong.N:  the  de«'p  basin-sliaiMnl  depression 
in  which  it  b  formed,  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  v<,!(  ;ino.  A  Ir^'eiul  n-curjed  by  S-r\ius  {<id 
Aen.  I.  c.)  attributed  its  formation  to  Hercules,  while 
another,  similar  to  those  connected  with  the  Lacos 
AltianiLs  aiul  Fuf  inns,  represented  it  as  covcrinir  the 
site  of  a  town  namc«i  Sa<  cumum  or  Succiniuni,  which 
was  8aid  to  have  been  swalloweil  up  by  an  earthqnalce. 
(Amm.  .Marc.  xvii.  7.  §  1.1;  S.tion,  de  Mir.  FwU. 
41.)  Strabo  niul  Columella  tell  us  that  it  abounded 
in  fi.sh  and  wild  fowl.  (Strab.  r.  p  226;  Colnm.  vSi. 
16.  §  2.)  It  i.s  al>ont  3  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  now  called  the  Imqo  di  Vko,  from  a  village  of 
that  name  on  its  E.  bank.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLMME'RICLM  {KtfifitpiK6»,  Soynni.  Frag.%n\ 
Anon.  I'eripL  5),  a  town  of  the  Cimmerian  Boeporaa 
sitoateil  near  the  mountain  of  die  same  name  (K^ 
Hiptov,  Strab.  vii.  j..  309:  Affhirmisch  Dtujhi,  or 
Olfouk)  riMhg  in  the  E.  portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  the 
pcninsub  of  Kerttck.  (K8kr,  Mha.  4e  FAead.  de 
St.  Peterghury,  vol.  ix.  p.  f)49.)  [K  I'..  J.] 

CIMME'Rll  {KifAfitpioi),  a  people  who  belong 
partly  to  legend  and  partly  to  Ustoiy.  The  story 
of  the  (Xlyjwey  (xi.  14)  desc:ribcs  them  as  dwdling 
beyond  the  oi-ean-strvam,  plunged  in  darkness  and 
unblest  by  the  lays  of  Hdioa.  Aoeoriing  to  Hero- 
dotus,  they  were  originally  in  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Borysthencs  and  the  Tanais,  and 
being  expelled  firwn  their  country  by  the  Seythiam, 
skirted  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  having  p.vs.sed 
throitgh  Colchis  and  over  the  river  Ilalys,  invaded 
Ada  to  the  W.  of  tbat  liver.  In  tUi  inroad  they 
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took  Sanlis,  all  bat  the  citadel,  during  the  reign  of 
MdjB.  Bfo  gnoidnB  Alyattw  «M  poiwAil  cBoagh 

finally  to  deliver  Asia  from  tliolr  presence.  (Herod, 
i.  6, 15, 103,  iv.  13.)  It  is  said  tliat  thej,  along 
with  Um  TVens  and  other  lluradaii  tribes,  who  are 
•0  described  as  to  make  it  (Jouhtftil  wln  tlior  tlipy 
wen  distiDCt  nations,  or  branches  of  the  same  race, 
had  dflMlated  Mm  Mfawr  before  the  time  of  Ardya, 
and  even  earlier  than  tliat  of  Ilomcr.  (Strab.  i,  pp.  6, 
69, 61.)  The  fragments  presen'od  of  the  moet  an- 
cient elegiac  poetiy  vividly  ezpraM  tiie  ieelinga  wHh 
which  the.  lonians,  and  Ephosns  in  particular,  saw 
these  barbarous  tribes  who  had  taken  Sardis,  en- 
camped irith  their  m^gmt  on  the  \mek»  of  the 
Oqriter,  when  the  Epht-sian  poet  Callinus  earnestly 
kaploced  Zeus  to  save  his  native  land  from  this 
ferodoas  horde.  (Callin.  Fraffm.i,  3,  ed.  Bergk; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  627,  xiv.  pp.  633—647;  coinp.  Mure, 
i/wt  of  the  Language  a»4  JbUerature  t^f  Greece, 
ydLvLf.  139 ;  HtUfer,  BitL  of  Ik*  LUtraim-e  of 
Greece,  c.  x.  §  4;  Gn>tf,  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  313. 
331,  foil  Kiabuhr  (Ji.lem  Sckri/L  voL  L  p.  361) 
CQojeetnred  that  the  Chmnerian  paased  throof^h 
Thrati',  as  they  mako  tin  ir  first  appearance  in  Ionia 
and  Lydia.  The  road  by  the  Euxine,  which  the 
mrrative  hi  Herodotus  presupposes,  ii  almoBteDtuely 
imjKisiiablc  for  a  Nomadic  jK-ople,  !u»  the  Cancaatu 
extends  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

The  pondt  of  tb«  Cunmeriaiv  by  the  SeytlnaiM 
is  an  ima^nary  addition.  All  that  can  be  stated 
with  any  certainty  of  this  race  is  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  chief  oeenpants  of  the  Tanno  Ohv- 
Bonesus  {Criiiira).  On  tlu.s  peninsula  there  was 
lormerly  a  Cimmerian  city,  adjdning  to  which  mm 
Ibrtifieationa,  endoehig  tfaeiathmas  by  an  earthen 
wall.  (Strab.  /.  c.) 

Aa  vestiges  of  the  Cimmer'uuu  still  remaining  in 
his  thne,  mrodotns  0f.  IS)  OMntiona  the  tomba  «f 
the  Cimmerian  kings  near  tlio  Tyi-as  (Diiieshr)  and 
■everal  pUcea  in  the  Scythian  country.  The  Cim- 
nuriaa  wallt-- the  Cinunerian  ferry  {wopSfiiiia), 
and  ti»  twritory  itself  was  L'allo<l  Cimmerian. 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  oorre- 
apond  fdth  Unmeian  namea;  and  this  ftet,  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstance  tli;if  tlure  «a.s  a 
Thndan  tribe  termed  Trores,  connected  with  the 
Cimmerians,  has  been  addnoed  to  prove  that  the 
Cimmerian.s  were  Thnicians,  who  are  suppot^eil  to 
have  been  related  to  the  Pela^gi  and  Greeks.  (Ade- 
Inng,  MUkrid.  vol.  it  p.  353.)  If  the  Tanri  could 
be  identified  with  the  Cimmerians,  this  arpmnent 
would  have  great  weight,  but  they  may  have  been 
later  inhabitants.  On  the  other  lumd,  if  the  Cau- 
casus was  within  the  district  of  the  Cinmierians,  it 
may  be  infeirod  that  the  aborigines  of  that  mountain 
chain,  whose  descendants  yet  retain  thdr  langua^ 
and  barbjirous  habits,  are  the  representatives  of  tlie 
ancient  Cimmerians,  who  may  then  be  set  down  as 
a  (jeople  distinct  from  the  TLndaos,  and  frcm  the 
German  or  other  Indo-Eonpean  inhabitMitB  of  the 
ooftb* 

Pooidonlns  appean  first  to  have  conjectored  that 

the  Cimbri  were  the  .same  people  as  the  Cimmerii. 
His  opinion,  which  was  thought  to  be  probable  by 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  293),  was  adopted  by  the  Romans 
(Pint.  Mar.  11);  and  this  fanciful  identity  has 
been  laid  down  in  several  modem  works.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  htttflul  thk  notien  mted  on  no 
other  founilatioa  than  the  mwmbhince,  perhaps  ac- 
cidental, uf  two  general  names,  and  the  geographical 
error  of  tho  ancients,  who  believed  the  oosst  of  the 
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Cimbri  to  be  continttous  with  that  which  the  Cim- 
merian* were  snppoaed  to  inhabit.  (Priehu€,  Phf- 

tical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  roL  ^  100.) 

Like  their  successon,  the  Scythians,  the  Cim- 
merii were  a  nemade  raee^  '^milkeri  cf  marca* 

(Callini.  n<jinn.  ad  Dion.  252),  who  moved  about 
with  their  tents  and  herds  over  the  grassy  steppes 
of  their  territovy.  (Comp.  Dkert,  SlgiSUeN,  p^SCO; 
Niol'iihr.  Lict.  on  Anc.  Hut.  vol.  i.  p.  154;  Bayer,  de 
CimmermfAcad.Petrovol.v(A.)x.^\\%.'\  r£Ji.J.l 

CDIMEIUUM  (JUm^,  PtoL  i&. «.  fi;  K«i. 
fitpU,  Scymn.  iViy.  cxlviii ;  Ki}nuput6p,  Strab.  xu 
p.  494;  CinuMxinm,  Pomp.  Mela,  L  19.  §  15),  a 
town  of  the  Cimmerian  Beoponu  vriddi  Pliny  sayi 
was  .sitnatinl  "  ultimo  in  oistio,"  and  was  formerly 
called  Ckuukbio:i  (vL  6).  Clarke  (7ror.  voL  iL 
p.  67)  identifies  it  with  TWnk;  Fortiger  (voL  SL 
p.  1 128)  with  Eskikrimm.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ClMU'LISb  [CiNous.] 

CniCyLUS  (yHimf^s),  a  small  isluid  in  the 
Aepaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  lying  betwovn 
Siphnos  and  Melos,  and  separated  from  the  Utter  by 
a  narrow  itnit  only  half  a  vule  in  breadth.  The 
I'xtiTmo  length  of  the  island  is  5  mile^,  an<l  \Xa 
breadth  3^  miles.  Phny  rehOea  (iv.  12.  a.  23)  that 
Cimolns  was  also  called  Eehimua,  a  name  wmdi  is 
not  derivetl  from  Kchidr.i,  vij><>r,  as  mobt  modern 
writers  have  supposed,  but  £rom  Echinus,  the  sea- 
vrchm,  of  wlueh  there  are  several  fteril  spedmcM  en 
the  we.st  coast,  and  which  arc  not  found  in  any  other 
of  the  Cydadee  or  Sporades,  except  on  the  oppositB 
coast  of  aleloB.  Cnnelns  is  not  mentioned  in  political 
history,  and  appears  to  have  followed  the  fate  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Melos;  but  it  was  cel^mted 
in  antiquity  on  account  of  its  eaitii  er  cfaaJk  (1i  Ki- 
nli\ia  yri,  Cimolia  Crrta),  which  was  used  by  fullers 
iu  washing  clothes.  This  chalk  was  also  cn^iloyed 
in  medidne.  (Stnh,  z.  p.  484;  Eustafh.  odDiemgt. 
530;  Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  Ran.  713;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 
23,  ixxv.  17.  s.  67;  Cels.  ii.  33.)  This  Cimoliaa 
eardi  b  deeeribed  by  Toomefbrt  as  a  white  dmUr, 

ven-  luTivy,  without  any  t:u-tf,  and  which  mdtl 
away  when  it  is  put  into  water.  The  island  ia  oa- 
vered  with  this  white  chalk,  whence  Grid  (Met  tB. 
463)  f-ptaks  of  "  cretoisa  rura  Cimoli."  The  fips  of 
Cimolus  were  celebrated  by  tlie  comic  poet  Amphis 
(Athen.  i.  p.  306);  and  tliough  the  sdl  is  bairen, 
tips  are  still  produced  in  the  vallies.  Another  writer 
(quoted  by  Athenaeus,  iiL  p^  123,  d)  speaks  of  certain 
cavea  cf  the  ishmd,  m  wUeh  water  being  pbced 
became  as  cold  as  morf,  though  warm  before. 

<&nQlas  contained  1200  inhabitants  when  it  was 
visited  by  Roes  hi  184S.  The  modem  town  ia  m 
the  SK.  of  the  island,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
from  the  harbour,  wldch  is  both  small  and  inaeeork 
In  the  ndddb  of  the  west  coast  there  is  a  PiiIeoka$m 
iron,  situated  upon  a  steep  rock  about  1000  feat  in 
height;  but  it  appean  only  to  have  been  built  as  a 
pbceofreAigetobeVMd  intimesofdanger.  The 
ancient  town  WW  ritoated  at  Datkalid.  also  called 
St.  A  ndrem,  on  the  &  coast,  opposite  Mekx.  Dom- 
knlio,  or  Sk.  Andrew,  u  the  name  given  to  a  ruck, 
distant  at  present  about  200  paces  from  the  island, 
to  which,  however,  it  was  originally  united.  Tfae 
whde  rede  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  hou&es, 
among  wtiich  Itoss  noticed  a  dratxxl  female  figure  of 
white  marble,  of  good  workmanship,  but  without 
head  and  hands.  As  hng  as  the  rock  was  united  to 
the  bland  by  an  isthmus,  there  was  a  good,  though 
small  harbour,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock .  Around 
thia  harbour  was  the  burial -pboe  of  the  town;  and 
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aflTCnl  of  the  sepulchral  chamh^rs  sitnatwl  abore 
the  water  were  opened  at  the  eud  the  hut  aod  the 
Wigiimlig  of  the  prewnt  centories,  aad  mmtcmad  to 

contain  painted  vaaes  and  golden  ornaments,  while 
above  them  were  itvhw  with  reliefs  and  inscripUona; 
but  at  present  Mlhfng  of  the  kind  is  discovered. 
Thf  Ktrip  of  coast  cotitaiiiing  the  tombs  is  called 
lidUnikd,  To  tlie  K.  uf  DatkaUd  on  the  S.  coast 
there  is  a  small  rock,  contaimng  a  ruined  tower,called 
Pjfrgoa;  and  N.  of  tli«  prrscnt  town,  there  is  upon 
the  east  coast  a  good  liarbour,  called  Pnua,  where 
I  are  said  to  be  some  Hellenic  sepulchral  cham- 
This  harbour,  and  the  one  at  Datktilw,  an? 
probably  the  two,  which  Dicaearchus  assigns  tu  Ci- 
■hIm  {Dubt^  Orate.  138,  p.  468,  dL  Ftthr): 

"Exovfa  \ifiivas  tvo. 

The  Greeks  sUU  call  the  island  Cmolv  bnl  it  is 
■ho  called  ArgaUUra,  because  «  sflvar  ndw  b 

to  have  been  discovered  here.  Others  suppose,  how- 
erer,tbat  this  name  mijbmTe  been  given  to  it  even  bj 
the  nndenti  from  its  wUte  dMk  (TonnwArt^  TVo- 

veU,fir.  vul.  i.  p.  lll,scq.,  tran.sl. ;  Fiedler,  Jieise 
tbmh  UriedtetUimd^YfA,  iip.344,8eq.;  Koss,  Aawii 
4m/4m  Orieek,  /niefts,  voLUi.  p.  2S,  seq.) 

CINABI,  a  town  of  Ilbpania  Raetica,  near  Ga/lcs 
(Cadk)^  menUooed  bj  Livy  (zzviii.  37).  [P-S.] 

OINABDOOOLPITAB  (KmuSaMAvfrwr 
PtoL),  a  district  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
mentkoed  bj  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  probably  identical 
with  tiM  Dbbab  «r  Diodqru  Senlw.  [DnAB; 
BAKTirs.]  [0.  W.] 

Cl'NAlLA  or  CINARUS  (Ktyopot:  Zinari),  a 
"  iahnd  ia  tiia  Aegnsan  ten,  NB.  of  Amnf  oe, 
named  after  the  artichoke  («t(vopa)  which  it  pn> 
duced.  (Plio,  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Mel.  iL  7;  Atheu.  iL 
11.70:  Cobm.  x.  S35.) 
CINDEVIA.  [BBI.US.] 
CINDYE  {Klpivni  £tk.  Ktytvt^s,  Herod. v.  1 18) 
a  plaM  in  Garia,  near  BMgyKa,  «f  which  the  posi- 
tion is  uncertain.    [Bauoyi.ia.]  [G.  L.] 

CINGA  (tiraoo),  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
rH-n«.iH,  falling  into  the  Siooris,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ibertis.  (Caes.  B.  C  ].  49;  Lucan.  iv.  21,  ('i»(/n 
rapax.)  The  Cinc€n$e4  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  imjily 
A  town  of  the  same  UBM^  [P.  S.] 

CINGI'LIA.  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  iiK'ntioiied 
eoly  by  Livy  (viii.  29),  among  the  places  taken  by 
the  Botun  conml,  Jnum  Brutus,  in  b.  c.  325.  Its 
■ate  is  quite  uncertain,  as  well  as  that  of  Cutina, 
roentiooed  in  the  same  passage :  Ronumelli  (vol.  iii. 
p.  284)  would  place  the  latter  at  Cxvitella  near  Ci- 
wUuAfnema  ;  aixi  Cingilia  at  Civiia  ReUngOf  about 
5  iniki  BE.  of  A  tuedonia  (  Peltuinum).  libe  names 
Civita  and  Civiiella  always  denote  ancient  sites,  but 
the  idntiBcation  is  wholly  ooniectoraL  [E.  H.  B.] 

OraOULUM  (KiryaOUr:  Etk.  CingiiUnai: 
CmffoK),  a  city  of  Picenum,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  protinoe,  nboot  12  miles  S.  of  Aeaia,  and  the 
MOM  diatuioe  K.  of  Septempeda  (S.  Semriito). 
Silius  Ital'uiLs  alludes  to  its  po^itilln  on  a  lofty 
niouutain,  which  icndered  it  a  place  of  great 
atrength  (x.  34).  He  evidently  oenddeicd  » 
having  already  existed  as  a  furtrr^s  in  the  Second 
Puoic  War :  bat  the  only  mealioa  of  it  in  history  is 
during  the  Oifil  War  betwam  Cmmt  and  Pompey. 

It  aj.}>»'ars  to  have  l^^  n  rebuilt,  and.  as  it  wito, 

foaodod  afresh  by  T.  Labieous  shortly  betbro  that 
tinMt  Botwillataiifiiig  iriiich,  it  epmd  to gatM  to 
6aesar  withoot « ttrw<^  (Cm»A  C.  i.  15{  Gle. 

VOU  I. 
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ad  Att  v\l  11.)  It  is  af^erwardB  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  in  the  Liber  Cokniamm  as  a  municipal 
town  of  Pieenom  ;  Strabo  amoaonaly  asaigna  it  to 

Umbria,  from  the  frontiers  of  which  it  was  not  far 
distant.  (Strab.  v.  p  227 ;  Plin.  iii.  IS.  a.  18  ;  Liber 
Ck>loo.  p.  254 ;  OrelL  /nmt.  88.)  Ttm  nodm  town 
of  Cingoli  retains  the  same  elevatei]  .site  with  the 
ancient  one:  and  thongh  bat  a  small  pbce,  haa 
presenred  ita  tpiaeopd  M*  irilbmiit  IntHraplkB  ifam 
the  fifth  century. 

The  coins  published  by  some  early  nuinii>n)atic 
writen  with  the  name  of  Cingdhmi,  and  the  head  «C 
Labienus,  are  a  modem  forgeiy.  r£»]LB*l 

CINIIIM.  [Baleares.] 

€  I N  X  U\y:\\\.   [  (."  Ill  n  n  kkkth.] 

CINCyLlS  (Ki»'«Aii)  or  CISIO'LIS  (Kf/xw^ir), 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  545),  and  other  authorities, 
a  place  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia.  **  After  Cn> 
rambis,"  says  Strabo,  "  come  Cimolis  and  Anticio 
molis,  and  Aboni  Teichos,  a  small  town,  and  Ar- 
mene."  Bat  the  order  of  the  places  is  not  correct 
hwex  Ibr  ChMdia  ia  eaat  of  Aboni  Tewhoa.  A  pUce 
JTMi  or  KmoglUf  ia  placed  in  the  mapa  about 
half  way  between  Caramhis  (Kertmpe)  and  Sinopc, 
which  ia  the  KmuU  of  Abulfeda,  and  probably  tJie 
CinoliB  or  CfanoHa  of  the  Greek  geographen.  Mar- 
clan  and  Arrian  place  it  east  c(  Aboni  Teioiios, 
though  they  do  not  agree  in  th«  distance.  Anti- 
dnoKc  mtt  80  stadia  mm  CtnoBs.  BoA  of  them 
were  places  when-  sliijxs  u.-ed  to  stay  in  their  rojtst- 
ing  VOTagea;  and  this  is  the  reasou  that  these  and 
other  Bke  anaU  spots  are  nentiQBsd  by  tlia  antbom 
of  Peripli.  [G.  L.] 

CINYPS  or  CrNYPHUS(KW,  Herod.  iv.l75, 
198;  Kiim^t,  Strah.  zvil.  p.  835:  Cini/o  or  WmH 
Qua.^am),  a  small  river  of  N.  Africa,  between  tha 
two  Syrtes,  rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  tha 
'*Hin  of  theOraoea*  (X^yfnir  Ad^:  prafanUy  tha 
extremity  of  if.  Ghuriano'),  but,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, on  H.  Zuchabban,  much  further  inland,  and 
falling  into  the  aea  E.  ef  Leptis  Magna.  The  Mds 
thrDUcli  which  it  flowed  were  celebrated  for  goalft 
with  very  beautiful  hair.  There  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name  at  its  mouth.  (Sil.  ItaL  iiL  80,  iii.  875; 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  312;  Martial,  vii.  94.  13,  viii.  51. 
1 1 ;  Mela,  i.  7 ;  I'Un.  V.  4  ;  Plol.  iT.  3.  §§  13,  20, 
6.  §11;  Scyhix.)  [P.  S.] 

CIKCEII  {KipKala,  Di-mys. :  Eth.  KtpKa7oi,  Id., 
KtpKcutrcu,  Pol.,  (JirceieiiM.*),  a  town  of  Latium, 
Bitu.ated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Circeius  (Afonle 
Circellii),  on  its  northern  side,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  No  mention  in  found  of  a 
town  of  the  name  previopa  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Superbtis,  who  established  a  colony  there,  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  Signia.  (Li v.  i.  56  ;  Dionys. 
iv.  63.)  But  it  is  probable,  from  analogy,  though 
we  luiTB  no  expreas  testimony  on  the  subject,  that 
there  previonsly  existed  an  ancient  settlement  on  the 
spot,  either  of  the  Volsdans,  or  more  probably  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  PehMghma.  The  advantageous  sitoatiQii 
of  the  city  for  commerce,  as  well  aa  its  position  aa  a 
bulwark  ar;ain.st  the  Volsdans,  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysiaa  as  the  modrea  that  induced  Tarqain  to 
mtOt  s  eok^j  lb««:  and  aoeordingly,  w«  find 
Circeil  menlMNd  among  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial towm  Latium  in  the  traatr  condndad 
between  the  Roroana  and  Oarthaginians  omae^ataly 

after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  (Pol.  BL  88*)  It  ia 
afterwards  mentioned  among  the  conqusMs  atcfibcd 
to  Oocioiaiiaa,  wlw  is  said  to  ham  apdlsd  tha 
eoloBiiilSL«id  8im  it  «p  to  tlM  ValsdMW 

•  a 
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(Liv.  ii.  n9  ;  Dionvs.  viii.  14):  it  probably  really 
fi-ll  into  the  hmda  of  the  V  ubKians  abuut  thi^  period, 
but  was  re«»nqueml  kf  tks  BomaM,  who  sent  • 
firesh  colony  there  three  yean  before  the  Gaulish 
War.  (Diod.  xW.  102.)  Not  long  after  that  event, 
howerer,  the  Circeuuis,  as  well  as  the  dtizeos  of 
Velitnie,  also  a  Konian  colony,  revolted,  and  jtnned 
their  arms  with  thoae  of  the  Vobdans.  (Lir.  tL 
12, 13, 2 1 .)  They  most  at  tins  time  have  succeeded 
in  eatablisbing  (hwf  indcpendflooc^  as  at  Um  out- 
intk  of  tlw  gntt  Latin  W^fn'-B.  e.  S40,  Gbeeii 
appears  as  one  of  the  cities  nf  the  Latin  League,  and 
Jiluniicias,  a  Ciroeian  citiaen,  was  ooe  <tf  the  two 
praieton  at  the  bead  of  die  whole  natiao.  (Lit.  vfiL 
.'5  ;  Nii^hulir,  vol.  iii.  p.  9'J.)  Tin-  fate  of  Circcii 
after  the  war  is  not  mentiMied,  but  it  seema  certain 
that  it  most  have  been  recolonized,  beeaose  m  find 
it  apppar  airnin  in  the  S^-oond  Punic  War  jinionf:  the 
thirty  Latin  colonies :  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which 
proAaMd  their  inabiUty  to  fomUi  thair  qoflla  of  anp- 
plies  to  the  army.  (Liv.xxvii.  9,  xxix.  1  f).)  It  is  a^ain 
mentioned  in  B.  c.  198,  on  occasion  of  the  attempt 
flf  the  Cartliagfaiiaa  liaatageR  to  eidta  a  Ntoit  of 
the  slaves  in  thi.i  ]xirt  of  Italy  (/rf.  xxxiL  26),  but 
this  is  the  last  time  its  name  is  noticed  in  history. 
It  appears  to  ha?«  declined,  and  snnk  gradually  into 
an  iiisiKnificniit  jilace  :  Strabo  terms  it  a  small  town 
(voAtxt'tof),  and  the  disadvantages  of  itii  pusition, 
cut  off  to  a  preat  extent  ftWD  all  communication 
with  tlic  int("ri<ir,  miLst  have  prevented  it  from  rising 
to  any  conbideration.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  resorted  to  as  an  agreeable  place 
of  retirement  by  wealthy  Roman.s  under  the  later 
Republic  and  the  Kin[iin>,  and  we  leam  that  the 
emperors  Tiberius  and  Dotnitiau  had  viUaa  there. 
(Cic,  afl  An.  XV.  10  ;  Suet.  Tih.  72  ;  Mart.  xi.  7.  4; 
btat.  aUv.  1.  3.  66.)  It  possessed  a  peculiar  source 
of  attraction  in  tha  ud  excellence  of  its 

ajalers,  which  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
ai^  known  to  the  Romans.  (Uor.  SaU  iu  4.  33 ; 
Jot.  iv.  140;  Plin.  zxxii.  6.  s.  21.)  Ita  iaanlated 
position  also  caused  it  to  be  occasionally  aalected  aa 
a  place  of  exile, — and  the  triumvir  Lepidns  was 
Itanished  hither  by  Oc^tavian  aAer  his  deposition, 
f  Suet.  Aug.  16.)  The  town  of  Ciroeii  is  mentioned 
for  the  last  tima  in  tha  lUnda,  TrUch  phuea  it 
19  M.  r.  from  Astura  along  the  coast,  and  15  from 
TarrKina.  (Tab.  Pent)  The  fonnar  distance  falls 
ahort  of  the  tmth,  wUle  the  latter  oonalderablr 

exceeds  the  dirwt  dist.inn^.  Cui-idenihle  ruin.s  of 
the  ancient  dty  of  Ciroeii  are  still  extant  on  a  liiil 
called  the  Jfonfe  cMb  CUHaUOa,  «  the  N.  aide  cf 
the  mount.iin.  and  about  two  miles  from  the  .sea. 
The  remains  of  the  anci^  wails  ami  gateway  are 
Qonitrarted  of  polygonal  Uoeka,  b  a  Twrf  naanTa 
style  of  architecture,  closely  resembling  that  of 
Signia,  which  ia  laid  to  have  been  furtitied  and 
ended  into  a  cdoBf  at  the  same  period.  Some 
rcinains  of  a  later  lioman  style  are  also  visible  on 
the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  S.  F elice, 
nearer  the  sea  on  the  S.  side,  but  the  port  of  Circeii 
is  considered  to  have  been  on  the  W.,  where  there  is 
still  a  place  of  anchorage  called  J'orto  di  Paola. 
(HolstM.  Not  Cbm.  p.  208  ;  Abcken,  MiUel 
llalien,  pp.  1 4 1 , 1 48, 1  CO  ;  Brocchi,  I 'inggio  al  Capo 
Circeo,  p.  269,  in  the  lUhl.  Itnl.  vol.  vii.)  ['E.H.li.] 
CIKCEIUS,  or  ("IU(^\KUS  MONS,  or  CIK- 
CAEUM  PHOMONTUUIUM  (xi  Ki^aloy  Spos, 
i>trab.;  KtpKeuuf  iutpov,  Ttol.:  Monte  Circeo  or  Cir- 
afllfo)|  a  remarkable  mountain  promontoiy  of  Latiutn 
att tha conit af tha Tjirhnnian fiaa  Uiafomadbj 


CIBCEIO& 

a  bold  and  abrupt  moTintain  mniw,  whidi  rises  jawv 
pitously  from  the  t»eii,  and  ia  wholly  iMlated  on  tba 
land  side,  being  separated  from  the  Volsdan  moa^ 
tains  by  the  broad  level  tract  of  the  Pontine  ma^^hp« ; 
while  on  the  NW.  a  long  strip  of  unbroken  Miidy 
shore  extends  from  thoice  for  30  miles  to  the  pi»> 
montory  of  Antium  (Porto  eTAmo}.  Henci-  when 
Tiewed  from  any  distance  it  appears  altogether  de- 
tached from  the  niaiidand,  and  has  the  affonan 
of  a  loflty  island,  rather  than  a  pnanontoiy.  (Stiab^ 
V.  p.  232;  Dionys.  It.  63;  Prooop.  B.  O.  L  11.) 
It  w  xs  hence  supposed  by  many  ancient  writers  tb«t 
it  had  originally  been  an  ialand.  Boi  th«Hgb  tbe 
altoTlal  dep>sit.s  by  wUdi  alone  it  ia  waiiiaciwl  with 
the  continent  are  in  a  petiloi,nrj»l  scnsf  of  very  recent 
formation,  it  is  certain  that  these  cannot  have  beta 
ftnned  within  the  period  ef  hutorical  neoMvy. 
Pliny  lias  .strangely  mi.soinceivtti  a  pas&age  of  Tk-n 
phnuttus  to  which  he  refara  aa  aasertiiu  that  the 
Circeian  pcnawtory  was  atill  aa  island  tathed^a 
of  tint  author:  it  is  quite  clear  that  Theopbrastos 
describes  it  as  a  promontofj,  and  only  refen  to  tbs 
local  tnulition  for  the  fret  of  ila  luOag  «Ma  \imm 
isUnd.  (TiMyhr.  A  PkmL  r. «.  §  Fb.  Bi.  1 
s.  9.) 

We  have  no  explanatfoB  cf  the  cunennMlaBMi 

that  led  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  to  idn  tify 
this  remarkable  insuUted  pramontory  with  the  utiaud 
of  Circe,  mentioned  in  the  Odymtj.  Tbe  latter  is 
called  by  Homer  Aeaea  (A»alT)),  and  be  describes  it 
as  a  low  island  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  sea, 

Ni}(rov,  tV  ^ipi  vdrrot  iat^pnos  itrrt^ofwm. 


Tbe  fable  of  Ciree  spears  indeed  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  coa.^t  of  the  Tyrrhenian  S-a  as  t  jiHy 
as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  who  describes  Circc  as  tbe 
mother  of  Agrius  and  Latinm,  "  who  mlid  anr  the 
illustrious  Tyrrhenians  in  the  far  recesses  of  tbe 
ncred  islands"  (Theog.  1011—1015).  But  this 
does  iKtt  expUin  why  a  mountain  should  have  been 
selected,  whieh  ma  not  an  island  at  all,  in  pnieNaei 
to  any  of  tbe  nnmenms  small  islands  in  the  auna 
sea.  Other  accounts  connected  the  name  of  Circe 
with  the  voyage  of  the  Aigonanta,  but  Anolkwias 
who  adopts  tliia  Tcrrion,  does  not  deacribe  the  abrfi 
of  Cirtx'  as  an  island:  but  expressly  terms  it  "a 
promontory  of  the  Tyrrhenian  mainland"  {iner^ 
ifwtlpov  TvptrrfyOtos,  iiL  312)  eridently  referring  ta 
the  Ciroriaii  Pmrnnntory.  Virgil,  as  nil^lit  1*  ex- 
pected, has  also  foUoweid  the  rsoeived  tndition,aad 
plaeoe  the  abode  of  Ciroe  between  Comae  and  the 

ninuth  uf  the  Tih<r.  {Ae>i.  vii.  10—24.)  It  is 
possible  that  the  legend  of  Circe  was  really  of  Italian 
origiB,«rtfaafc  aome  local  dlTuuty  (reeemhlmg  tha 

AnL'itia  of  thi»Man>i)  wxs  wrir>.hipped  here,  who  waa 
identitied  by  the  Cuinaean  Greeks  with  the  Ciroe  of 
theur  own  mythokigy.  The  monntain  wm  «dd  t» 
abound  in  herbe  of  a  poisonous  character  (Pseud. 
ArisU  de  Mirab.lS ;  Tlieophr.  II.  P.  v.  8.  §  3 ;  Stmb. 
/■  e.)|  hot  this  statement,  as  StnAa  joa^f  aoggests, 
may  very  prohaMy  have  lioen  invented  to  confinn  its 
claim  to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  enchantress.  Circe 
was  certainly  worshipped  there  in  kler  tiBNa  (Gia> 
(ie  A'.  I),  iii.  19),  but  this  of  course  proves  nrithinir, 
any  more  Uian  tiie  alleged  tomb  of  Elpeiior,  one  d 
the  companions  of  Ulysses,  or  the  cup  of  tlie  h«e. 
himself,  which  was  still  ^ho'wn  by  the  inhabitants  ia 
the  days  of  Strabo.  ( t>tr!ib.  /.  c.  ,•  Theophr.  Lc; 
Scvlax.  §  8^  " 
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CIRCBSIUM. 

IsIb  m  90  itadb  fai  dreomference  (which  is  Terj 

Mtrtlw  truth)  anil  ciivcmi  with  wood,  consisting  of 
Oiks,  hgr  tree*  and  mjrrtlcs.  It  is  10  milM  diiUot 
Am  TanvcfaiBi  tuA  nniw  ths  NW.  Emit  of  s  bsy, 

of  which  the  cdher  extremity  is  constitutes!  by  tlie 
huadlsnd  of  Caiets:  thi*  ii  evidcntl/  the  Sinus  Amj- 
dMm  of  PH117  (shr.  6.  cS;  Man  Amwlaiiain,  Tae. 
Ann.  iv.  59),  so  called  from  the  extinct  city  of 
Amjclae.  But  viewed  on  a  larger  scale,  the  Cir- 
IVunuuUirjr  is  tiM  Mrtbstn  esclraiiit^  ef  ft 
pulf  which  extends  from  thence  to  Cajic  Mi.se- 
with  the  a4jaoeDt  iaknds  of  Aeoaria  and  ^ro- 
chjta|  ftnofai^  SB  Mv  of  iriddi  the  chovd  is  siMVt 
45  gewgraiihic-i]  inili-s  in  length.  In  early  timos  this 
remarkable  beodlaod  cunstituted  the  southern  limit 
of  Latiam,  before  the  VohdMi  distrioli  (cilinding 
from  thence  to  the  Liris)  were  included  nndiar  that 
aopellatiun.   (PUn.  iil  5.  s.  9.  §  56.) 

The  town  of  Circeii  was  situated  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  mountain  [Circeii]  :  besides  thia  Strabo 
tells  us  there  was  a  temple  of  Circe,  which  perhaps 
stood  on  the  Ugbest  summit  of  the  moantoin,  which 
is  still  known  a<.  the  Monte  di  Circe,  and  is  crowned 
hj  liic  reiiuuns  of  walls  and  subetructious  of  a 
massire  dHHMlMr.  The  mountain,  wfakb  is  iriudlj 
of  a  calcareous  rock,  contains  sevrnil  caverns,  one  of 
whicJi  is  rej^ardod  bj  popular  tradiliuu  as  the  abode 
of  the  enchantress  Ciros.  (Bmchi,  Viagg.  al  Ccyw 
Oeeo,  pp.  263,  &c)  [liL  H.  B.] 

CIBCK'SIUM  (KtpK^tw,  Zosim.  iii.  12;  Prooop. 
B.P.U.  5\  Amm.  Marc.  xxiiL  6),  a  town  of  Meso- 
potamia, bekm  Nicephorinm,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Chaboras  (Kkabur)  with  the  Euphrates.  Ammi- 
anus  speaks  of  it  as  an  islai^  surrounded  bj  the 
confluence  of  these  two  rivers.  Prooopins  (B.  P. 
tL  5)  calls  it  As  ^vpiw  fffx^nm  of  the  Romans, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  held  any  fortified  plate 
bey Qod  the  KkMr  oastward.  Prooopios  conlinns 
tiw  Mooant  of  its  position,  stating  that  its  fortifi- 
cations formed  a  triangular  figure  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivesk  He  adds  (<b  Aedtf,  L  6)  that  Dio- 
dstisM  added  additional  outworlai  tothe  place,  which 
ABUni.inus  also  states.  There  is  every  reason  to 
boHsTr  that  Ciroeaium  represents  the  pUce  mentioned 
in  tbs  Bible  under  dw  maw  or  CAacmmR 
rt  CkfVn  XXXV  20;  Jerem.  xlvi.  2:  Isaiah,  x.  9). 
Thsiisne  is  written  with  slight  differences  hj  andeot 
taAan,  m  Cbvnsiiiin  (Eiitni|k  is.  9%  Chmium 
(Sext  Rof.  c.  22),  &c.  It  U  OMT  cdlsd  Karkitia, 
(Bochart,  Geog.  Sac.  iv.  21.)  [ V.] 

CIKPUIS  (pffay,  •  na«0  of  nMmtaiM  in 
Phoris  near  the  sea,  separated  fmm  Pa^la^s^ls  by 
the  valley  of  the  Pleistus.  (Strob.  ix.  p.  418; 
Leake,  Northern  Oreeet,  roL  ii.  p.  539.) 

CIRRA'DAK  (K.^^a8(u,  IMol.  vi.  12.  §  4),  a 
tribe  who  lived,  according  to  i'tolemy,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  in  Sogdiaoa.  WHbod  (Ariana, 
]>.  164)  recopniscs  in  theni  an  Indian  jioople  called 
the  Kiratat,  furtstens  and  mountaineers. 
CIRHHA.  [C1U8A.] 
CIKKHA'DIA.  [IMDIA.] 
CIRTA  (Kipra,  L  e.  simply  the  City,  in  Phoe- 
nician, a  name  which  it  obtained  from  beiog  boilt  by 
Punic  an  hiterts :  E(k.  Ktprfitrioi,  Cirtenses :  Con- 
stantineh,  Un.),  an  inland  city  of  the  Massylii  in 
Xamidta,  48  &L  P.  from  the  sea,  in  a  situation  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  fertility.  It  was  built  on  a 
steep  rock  alrooat  surrounded  by  a  tributaij  of  the 
livar  Anpssga,  now  called  the  RtrnmeL  It  was  the 
reudenoe  of  the  kings  of  the  Massylii,  whose  palace 
jijtpeara  to  hare  boat  %  splendid  edifice.  Micipsa 
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especially  enlarged  and  beautified  it,  and  settled 
Greek  coloni.st.s  in  it.  Uiidt-r  him  it  could  fcend  forth 
an  army  of  1 0,U(X)  cavahpr  and  20,OUO  infantiy.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  n  the  Panic,  Jngnrthine, 
and  Civil  Ware,  as  the  strongest  fortnws  in  the  coun- 
try, a  reputation  whkh  it  has  maintained  in  our  own 
day,  during  the  Frmdi  eenqnost  of  Alga^a.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  a  colony  with  tlio  f-umamc  JuVut ; 
and  it  was  sometimes  caiied  CoUmia  SiUianorwnf 
from  tilt  partisan  chief  Sittias,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  Julius  Cnesjir.  [.AKitifA.]  It  wus  the 
centnU  point  for  all  the  iioman  roads  throughout 
Mnmidis. 

Having  fallen  into  decay  in  prtK^s  of  time,  Cirta 
was  restored  by  Constaiitine,  and  called  Cumstax- 
TotA,  the  name  wlileh  it  still  ntains.  Anoag 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  finest  remnant 
is  a  triumphal  arch,  which  has  been  removed  to 
Paris.  (Strab.  zrii.  pp.  828,  832  ;  Polyb.  xxzviL 
3;  Appian.  Pun.  27,  106,  Numid.  Fr.  iii.,  AC  iL 
96,  iv.  53,  55 ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  3;  Liv.  xzx.  12; 
Sallust.  Jug.  2,  tl,  &0. ;  Mda,  L  6.  §  1 ;  PUn.  S. 
s.  2 ;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  24,  28,  .34,  35,  40.  41 ,  42 ;  Tab. 
Peut. ;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  28,  viii.  14.  §  « ;  Shaw,  Travtitj 
p.  60,  2nd  ed. ;  A  utland,  1837,  Na  224.)    [P.  S.] 

CISAMUS  (Klffofiosj.  1.  Hw  port  of  ApUm 
in  Crete.  ("Aptera.] 

S.  Another  town  of  this  name  appears  in  the 
I*entinger  Tables  32  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of  Cydonta 
(comp.  PU)1.  iii.  17.  §  8;  Stadiasm.  §  322',  323, 
HierocL;  Cisamtmi,  Plin.  iv.  12).  In  and  aUmt 
Ki$amo  Ktuteli  are  14  or  15  fragments  of  shafts  of 
marble  and  granite  columns,  an  Ionic  capital,  and 
remains  of  walls,  indicating  that  there  once  existed 
upon  thb  site  a  flourishing  and  important  city. 
(Pashley,  TVor.  vol.  ii.  p.  43.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CISON  (Kfffw,  LXX.:  AV/Ar  d-.\fututta),  the 
"  andent  river,"  which  ponring  its  waters  through 
the  phun  of  Eadndon  in  sndi  sbandance  "sw^ 
awny "  the  tnK)ps  of  Siitera  during  the  Imltlo  <»f 
Deborah  and  Barak  (Jm^^cs  t.  21,  comp.  iv.  13 1 
i^lmifi.9.) 

The  earliest  writers  pl.ire  its  .source  in  Mt.  TaboT 
(^Oitomast,  $,  v.),  and  this  statement  is  correct; 
Imt  «  ooBsMenilJe  supply  of  water  (lows  into  its 
bed  fitwn  the  S.  of  the  plain  to  ihr  W.  of  Little 
Hennon  and  Mu  Gilboa,  as  well  as  from  the  S.  chain 
wMch  conneoti  Carmd  and  the  Ulb  of  Samaria. 
The  Kishon  is  not  now  a  permanent  stream,  but 
flows  only  during  the  season  of  rain,  though  at  the 
mond),  wliers  it  disduunos  itself  into  the  sea  at  the 
S.  corner  of  the  bay  of  Ptolem.iis  !>y  tlie  foot  of 
ML  Cannel,  it  is  never  drj.  At  the  battle  of  labor 
between  the  French  and  Ambe,  ownj  of  the  hrtler 
were  drowned  in  the  stmim  which  Burkhanlt 
(Tror.  p.  339)  calls  the  Dtbiirieh,  and  is  fonncd 
from  the  Wadys,  NW.  of  Tabor.  (Robinson,  Pales- 
tine, vol.  iii.  pp.  228,  foU. ;  Hitter,  Erdkunde,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  19,  247,  296 ;  Von  Itaumcr,  Palest ina, 
p.  52.)  [E.B.J.] 

CISSA  (Klfftra,  Polyb.  iii.  76;  Coins;  S<i>!sia, 
Liv.  xxL  60 ;  prob.  Guitomi),  an  inland  city  of 
Hi-sjania  Citerior,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Cn.  Sipio  defeated  and  took  the  Carthaginian 
genL-ral  iiunno  and  the  Sponish  chieftain  Indibilis, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.c.  218. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  Cimha  (Kitva)  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (iL  6.  §  72)  as  a  city  of  the  Jaccetani. 
(Marca,  Hitp.  p.  202  ;  Florez,  Etp.  S.  xxiv.  74} 
Sestini,  pp.  132,  1^}  Nmt.  Goth.;  Ukert,  toL  iL 
pt  i.  p.  425.)  [P.  S.] 
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CISSA,  ft  flmJl  town  «d  tin  liw  Aflgia  is  tlw 

Tliraci.in  rhmom\sus.  (Tlin.  iv.  18.)  It  is  un- 
doobtodljr  the  eame  place  aa  that  called  Crewa 
(Mm)l>7SejUz(p.S8).  llaBDMrt(TiLp^l91) 
believes  that  it  was  t}ie  s.niie  place  as  Aegos,  and 
ideutifiea  it  with  the  muleni  Galata.       [L.  S.] 

CrSSIA  (Kuriria,  Herod,  iii.  91,  r.  49  ;  PtoL  vi. 
r?.  §  3  :  Kth.  Kiamoi),  a  district  in  Susiana,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cboospes  and  Kulaetu,  in  which 
was  ritoalBd  the  town  of  Sosa.  The  name  in  pro- 
bably connected  with  that  of  the  capital.  St  mix) 
(xr.  p.  728)  slates  that  the  jx-ojile  of  Susa  were 
also  called  Cis»ii,  and  OOUMCtl  the  iiaine  with  €i!>sia, 
the  mother  of  Meinnon  (Ae-schyl. /*(r.*.  17.  HH). 
This  di.stri(  t  wjis  in  ancient  times  excii-dingly  fer- 
tile, and  tonned  the  eighth  Htnpf  of  Dareius.  It 
wa.s  }irobably  of  nearly  the  saOM  COEtHlt  as  the  mo- 
dern province  of  KhuzUUin.  C^''J 

Ci'SSlDES  (K«r<rl8«i)  or  CISSIDAE.  a  pla<«  on 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  80  stadia  east  ot'  the  island  La- 
gusa  along  the  coast,  according  to  the  Stadiasmus, 
and  85  east  of  Telmessns.  Leake  {Atia  Minor, 
p.  182)  conclodes  that  "Ciasides  was  the  name  of 
the  peninsular  promontory,  on  the  south  ilda  of 
which  is  the  island  and  harbour  of  St  Nicholas." 
The  roim  which  be  aaw  oa  tha  and  island  be- 
longed to  a  bte  period  of  the  Banna  empira.  FeUowi 
(Lycia,  pi  247)  thinks  that  a  place  called  by  the 
Oieeka  liomMe,  of  which  J/ocn  it  the  port  or  scah^ 
iatlNiiteflrCinidea.  [O.  L-l 

CISSUS  {yiiaa6i:  Khortiatzi),  a  mountain  of 
Macedonia,  on  which  were  found  the  lion,  oonoe,  l^-ux, 
panther,  and  bear.  (Xenoph.  />e  VtmaL  xL  1.) 
1  hi  re  wjis  u  town  of  the  same  name  not  far  from 
Rhuccelus,  which  appears  to  have  been  tiie  name  of 
the  promoatory  where  AeneM  fbnadod  lue  city.  (Ly- 
cophr.  1236.)  Cissiis,  along  with  Aeneia  and  Cha- 
hstra,  ooatribated  to  people  Thessalouica.  (Strab. 
Epit  viL  ^  aaOi  Dim^  L  49.)  Kkortidtti  is  the 
«n|x  bigl>  mountain  which  can  be  conceivf<l  u<  liuvc 
been  the  haunt  of  the  beasts  of  prey  mentioned  by 
Xmopbon.  (LMkek  Norlkmm  Otmos,  toI.  iii.  p. 
453.)  [E.H.J.] 

CISTHEUE  iKurHtni}.  1.  A  town  on  the  cuast 
of  lfysfa^  deserted  in  Stzabo'stimaCp^  606).  It  lay 
outside  of  tho  bay  of  Adramyttium  and  the  promon- 
tory Fyrrha.  it  had  a  port.  Cisthene  was  north  of 
AtarosoB.  Ifc  is  miatkosd  by  Mela  (L  18)  and 
riiny  (v.  30). 

The  Gorgoneian  plains  of  Cisthene  (Aesch.  JVom, 
Vinct.  X.  79.5)  are  unknown. 
2.  [Meoiste.]  [G  L.] 

CISTOBU'CI  {KurroemKoi),  a  people  of  Dacia 
(in  the  N.  of  MoUuna),  extending  also  into  Sar> 
ni:itia  Kurn{iaea,  and  even  into  Sannatta  Asiatica. 
(Dion  Cajvs.  Ixxi.  12;  Ammian.  xxii.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  8. 
§5:  Inscr.  np.  KaLanc&ich,  voLILp^SS?.)  [P'S.] 
CiTUA£BON  (KitfB^X  a  n^gp  ef  noaDtaiipa» 


CITIUM. 

separating  Boeotia  from  Mcnris  and  Attica,  of 
which  a  description  is  given  dwwhere.  [Attica, 
p.  321,  seq.)  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
firom  Cithaenm,  a  roythioal  king  of  flsteeaf,  who 
assisted  Zeos  with  his  adnoe  when  Hera  was  angiy 
with  him.  Hence  the  summit  was  sacred  to  the 
Citbasronian  Zens,  and  here  was  celebrated  the  festi- 
val  called  Daedala.  (Pans.iz.  S.  $  4,  3.  §  1,  seq.; 
IHcUof  Ant.  art.  Daedata.)  Cith.-u  ron  was  al>o 
sacred  to  Dionysas,  and  was  the  scene  of  serenl 
eddbnted  legends,  such  as  the  netsmorplMSis  rf 
Actaeon,  the  death  of  Penthi  us,  and  the  exposure  of 
Oedipus.  The  forest,  which  covered  Cithaeron, 
aboonded  te  game;  and  at  a  very  early  period.  Baas 
and  wolves  are  said  to  have  been  found  there.  The 
Cithaeronian  Uun,  sUin  by  Alcathoos,  was  celehntcd 
in  mythology.   (Pans.  L  41.  $  S.) 

CITHAHISTA,  a  placp  in  the  Maritime  Itin. 
between  Telo  Marti  us  (/'(/Won)  and  MarttiUt,  The 
name  whieh  eantsponda  is  Cfi  sift,  bat  as  this  plaoe 
is  above  a  mila  mm  the  COMt,  tht  port  is  that  uf 
Ciotat.  [G.  L.J 

CITHARISTES,  a  pnuoBtoiy  in  the  aontli  of 
Gallia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  betwet^i  Tanr<>- 
entam  {^TawaUi)  and  Olbia  {Eotibo);  and  the  nio>t 
soathera  point  on  this  part  of  the  ooast.  The  pro- 
montory then  is  Cap  Cictar  near  Toulon.  WWcV- 
enaer  makes  it  Cap  Cepet  ni  the  entrance  ui  the 
great  road  of  Toulon.  Mela  (ii.  5)  mentions  Citha* 
ristes,  and  apparently  intends  t<>  make  it  a  town  or 
port.    It  must  therefore  be  CitliAn>ta.     [<1.  L.] 

CITHARIZON  {Kieapl(»y),  a  fortress  of  Aniienia, 
four  days'  journey  from  Theodoeiopolis,  and  in  the 
province  AsTiiiANKME  ('Afffiioi^nj)  (Procop,  Aed. 
3.  3),  probably  the  same  as  the  Austakitis  (A*w- 
ToviTij)  of  Ptolemy  (v,  13).  The  citadel,  which 
was  a  pkce  of  great  strength,  was  built  by  Justinian, 
and  was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  five  prefects 
wluNn  that  emperor  placed  over  Boman  Armenia 
with  the  title  of  "  Dnz."  It  has  been  identified  with 
/'a/u,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  thf  Murail  Clmi.  or 
£.  branch  of  the  £a{ilirBtes,  where  there  is  an  old 
eastle  pfaued  npon  a  mountam,  crowning  the  town. 
(Rittcr,  ErdkumU,  vnl.  x  p.  713,  xi.  pp.  76,  78; 
Jonm.  Gtog.  &c.  voL  x.    367.)       [E.  B.  J.J 

CITIUM  (K/rior,  K^ior,  KdrMr:  JSA.  Rt- 
Tittt,  KiTTiaroj,  KiTToIbi,  Citieus.  Ciliensis).  1.  A 
town  situated  on  the  &  coast  of  Cyprus,  in  the  Peu* 
tinger  Tables  It  is  csltsd  Olto,  and  ia  plaeed  94 ILP 
tu  the  K.  i  f  Amathiis.  Diixiorus  (xx.  49)  is  in 
error  when  he  states  its  distance  firom  Sahunis  ss 
900  sisdia,  Ibr  it  la  nsfs  remote.  Tha  ndns  of 
ancient  t'itinm  are  found  between  Larruka  and  tlie 
port  now  called  Saiimea:  to  the  £.  there  was  a  large 
basin  now  ntaiMl  filled  np,  and  defended  by  a  fart 
tlie  f(>un<lations  of  which  remain  ;  tins  is  probably 
the  Kkturrhs  Ki)ii\¥  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  682).  The 
walls  were  strong,  and  in  the  foundations  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  upon  them  have  hot-n  discovcn'^l 
A  number  of  ancient  tombs  are  still  to  be  sevn  in 
and  about  Xromtto,  as  well  ss  ths  remaina  of  an 
amitnt  theatre.  (Mariti,  Viaggi.  vol.  L  p.  61 
Pococke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  213  ;  Miiller,  ArchStA. 
\  255.)  The  salt  lakes  of  which  Phny  (xxxi.  7 
s.  39  ;  Antig.Caryst.  Il't^t  Mirab.  c.  173)  sjwaks, 
are  still  worked.  The  date  of  this,  probably  the 
mottt  ancient  city  in  the  island,  is  not  known,  but 
there  t-aii  be  no  doubt  that  it  wa.s  originally  Pboc. 
nician,  and  connected  with  the  Chitlim  of  ths 
j  Scripttin^s.  (^Gen.  x.  4  ;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  6 
i  $  I  i  Cic.  ds  #)ia»  It.  90  i  ])iflg.  Laart.  Zm.  8 , 
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Winer,  BM.  Jttalwvrterbuck^  *.  v.  Cliittim.)  From 
tUs  wd  other  placet  in  Um  ielaad  tba  Gnelu  por- 
tially  cinbrHred  and  diflTu^cd  the  cruel  and  volup- 
toous  rites  of  the  PhoeniciaQ  wonhip.  It  was  i 
bttirged  by  Cimoa  at  the  doM  «f  the  Perrfan  war 
(Thuc.  i.  12), and  sunvmlcrt-d  to  Mm  (Diod.  xii.  3);  ' 
M  waa  afterwards  taken  ill  and  died  on  board  hi» 
■Up  in  tha  InriMmr  (Pint.  Cim,  18V  It  waa  a 
plncp  of  DO  great  imjiortancp  (voklxPioy,  Suid.), 
and  we  hare  no  evidence  that  it  coined  monej  ; 
tliongli  it  eonld  boast  ef  the  phikaophen  Zeno, 
Pereaeus,  and  I'bilolaus,  and  the  phy.sicians  A|)oH«- 
doruA  and  ApoUoniua.  (Engel,  Kyprot,  voL  i.  pp. 
IS,  100.) 

S.  ( J/dtwto),  a  town  of  Macodonia,  betw«?n  Pella 
and  Beroea.  in  the  plain  befure  which  Perseiu  re- 
viewed hi«  armj  beKm  ha  marched  ioto  Theasalr. 
(Liv.  xlii.  51.)  The  name,  like  that  of  the  town  in 
Cyprus,  is  ot  Phoeuician  origin,  and  may  wiirrant 
tiM  bcUef  that  a  eokny  of  that  natit>n  (xx-npied  at  a 
remote  jieriod  thii  nK«t  desirable  of  all  the  districts 
at  the  head  of  the  'I  hcnnaic  pulf.  (Leake,  North. 
Grtece,  vd.  ill  p.  447.)  At  the  npper  end  of  a  deep 
rocky  glen,  between  two  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  mountain,  three  tabular  elevatiooa,  lining  one 
above  the  ocher,  look  from  the  plain  like  enormons 
steps.  Mdusta  occupies  the  middle  and  widest  ter- 
laoe.    (Leake,  vol  ill  p.  283.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CITRUM  (^Ktrpoy.  Kitro),  a  place  which  the 
cpitomissr  of  htrabo  (vii,  p.  330)  aiid  a  trhnltaet  on 
Demosthenes  (Olynth.  I  1)  ttMert  to  be  tiw  aana  as 
the  ant  ii-nt  I'ydiia  of  Maicdonia,  but  as  their  au- 
thority is  of  no  gnat  weight,  and  as  the  £Kts  of  his- 
tory requira  n  mm  •araieni  porftkn  ftr  Pydna, 

Leake  {Xorlh.  Grrece,  vol.  iii.  p.  429)  6xcs  tlie  site 
between  Pjdna  and  Methone  to  the  SW.  oC  the  latter 
ci^;  KUro  elands  at  two  ndki  ftoni  tha  aea,  upon 
nloer  riilpe;  lit  one  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
plaoa  of  some  importance,  and  in  its  churdies  are  to 
ba  seen  aqnand  uoelEa  of  Hdlenle  tfanea.  Two  in- 
scriptions,  which  liavc  been  found  on  sepulchral 
sUiae  at  Kitro^  are  given  in  Leake  (voL  iii.  pi. 
»a8i.>  [E.B.J.] 

(MI'S  (ft  Kfot  or  KToj:  E(h.  Kiar6s:  Kio  or 
Gkio)^  a  citT  in  Bithjmia,  at  tlie  head  of  a  gulf  in 
Hw  Proponfii,  called  the  golf  of  Cius,  or  Oianns 
Sinus.  Herodotus  calls  it  Cius  of  Mysia;  ami  aKo 
jLenophuu  (^UtU.  i.  4.  §  7), — from  wliich  it  ap[)«ir» 
that  Mysia,  even  in  Xcoophon's  time,  extended  at 
lea>t  as  far  <'a.Ht  .as  the  head  of  the  pulf  of  Cius. 
According  tu  one  tradition,  Cius  was  a  Milesian  co- 
lony. (Plin.  V.  S3.)  It  waa  at  the  foot  of  Honnt 
Arjranthonius  [Aiu}ANTnn?ni's],  and  there  wan  a 
niytli  that  Hylas,  one  ut  Lite  cunipauiuns  uf  llercule.s 
OB  tiM  voyage  to  Colchis,  was  carried  off  by  the 
nymphs,  when  he  went  to  pet  water  here;  and  also 
that  Cius,  another  conipaniiiii  ot"  ilen  ules,  uii  las  re- 
turn from  Colchis,  stayed  here  and  founded  the  city, 
to  win.  h  hr  f;avi-  his  n.une.  (Strab.  p.  564.)  Pliny 
mciitiuris  a  river  Hylu.^  and  a  river  Cius  here,  one  of 
which  reii.imls  us  of  the  name  of  the  yonth  who  was 
stolen  by  tlie  nyniph.s,  and  the  otlier  dl  the  mythical 
founder,  llu-  Ciu-s  may  be  the  channel  by  which 
the  lake  Av  ania  diM  harpc«  its  waters  into  the  gulf 
of  Cius;  though  IMiny  Kfx-aks  of  the  "  Ascanium 
flumcn  "  as  flowing  into  the  gulf,  and  we  must  as- 
MOQS  that  he  gives  this  name  to  the  channel  wliich 
connects  the  Uke  and  the  sea.  [Abcamla.]  If  the 
river  Cius  is  n«>t  identical  with  this  channel,  it  nnit 
be  a  small  stream  near  Cius.  As  Ptolemy  (v.  1) 
Ipcaka  of  the  ontku  of  tho  Aicaoina,  it  has  ben 


ooi\]ectured  that  there  may  have  been  two,  and  that 
they  may  be  the  Hylaa  woA  Oins  of  Pliny ;  but  the 

plural  ixioXal  (iiv^*  luit  ncfe.s-^arily  nii-.an  iimrr  tli  iu 
a  single  month  ^  and  Pliny  certainly  says  tiiat  the 
Aseanini  ilowi  into  tha  ){qK  Hon  ever,  liis 
graphy  U  a  constant  cause  of  diffieulty.  The  jMxsition 
of  Cius  made  it  the  port  for  the  inland  parts.  Mela 
caUs  it  tiba  meet  oonvadent  emporinm  ef  Phnrgia, 
which  was  at  no  preat  distance  from  it. 

Cius  was  taken  by  the  Persian  general  Hymees, 
after  the  bnming  of  Sardis,  a.  c.  499.  (Herud. 
122.)  Philip  v..  of  Macfnloiiia,  the  scm  of  iViiiflrius 
and  the  father  of  Perseus,  took  Cius,  which  he  pave  to 
Prusias,  the  son  of  Zelaa.  Prnuas,  who  had  assisted 
Philip  in  niininp  Cius.  restored  it  under  the  name  of 
Prusias  {Upouaiis,  Stnih.  p.  .')f>3  ;  Polyb.  xvi.  21, 
&c.).  It  was  sonietiuies  called  Pntsias  /ndo^aovf^, 
or  on  the  sea,"  t<>  (li-tiii;^'ui,sli  it  from  other  towns 
of  the  same  name  (Stcpli.  b.  $,  v.  npowra;  Memnon, 
op.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  c.  43),  or  vpin  diXaaooM.  In 
the  text  of  Blenuion  (Iloeschel's  ed.  of  Pilot iu.*?)  the 
n-ading  is  Cierus;  but  Memnon,  both  in  this  and 
other  passages,  has  oonfoonded  Cius  and  Cierus.  But 
it  is  remarked  that  Cins  must  either  have  still 
existed  by  the  side  of  the  new  city,  or  must  lum 
recovered  its  old  name;  for  Pliny  menUoos  Cius,  and 
also  Mela  (L  19),  ZoaimiN  (L  8ft),  and  writen  of  n 
still  later  date. 

There  are  coins  of  Cios,  with  the  epigraph  KioywK, 
beknging  to  the  Roman  imperial  period ;  and  there 
are  coins  of  Pmsiaa  with  the  epigraph,  Upoimtm 
Tctp  wpot  HXmntm,  [Bbtujiw.]  [G.L.] 


VOIX  QW  OlUti 

CrZARI  (#  KfC<^),  a  pbwa  in  POntns,  in  dw 

district  Phazi>;iii>iiitis,  on  the  lake  Sfij'haue.  It  was 
a  hill  fort,  deserted  in  Strabu's  time,  and  there  was 
a  pabMse  buiU  near  it.    (Stiak  p.  660.)  [Sti. 

PlIAXE.]  [G.  L.] 

CLA'DEUS  or  CLADAUS.  [Olymi-ia.] 
CLAMPKTIA  or  LAMPETIA  (AatiwtTtta,  Pol. 
op.  Stcjih.  H  ),  a  city  of  Bruttium,  placed  Inith  liy 
I'liiiy  and  ilela  on  the  cosist  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
between  Blanda  and  Teme.sa,  The  Tab  Pent,  placea 
it  40  M.  P.  south  of  rilla'-.  and  1(1  X.  <.f  Teni.-sa. 
Hence  itu  jiosilion  lias  betn  tixetl,  with  some  proba- 
bility, on  the  site,  or  at  least  in  tlie  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, of  the  mcxlem  Amantea,  one  of  the  must 
considerable  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Clam- 
petia  is  MMitiwied  by  Livy  taaaag  ttn  tewna  of 
Bruttium  recovered  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  Sem- 
pronius  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (xxix.  38,  xxx. 
19);  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  tha  tnr 
which  still  oontmued  to  exist  under  the  Ri>man  em- 
pire, though  Pliny  calls  it  only  "  locvs  Clamf<etiue,'* 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  time  a  nnmit  ipal 
town.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9 ;  Plin.  iiL  &  a.  10;  Tab.  Pent.) 
We  learn  from  Stephanos  of  Byiantitnn  that  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name,  as  used  by  Polybius,  was 
Lampetia;  and  there  can  ba  littla  deabt  that  the 
promootory  caBed  by  Lycophron  LAimrncs  {Aofi- 
wtTijs),  was  connec  ted  with  it,  though  he  npj<ears  to 
deacribe  it  as  the  northern  headhmd  of  tlic  Hipponian 
gnlf.  There  is  in  fiMt  no  piouKintuty  worthy  of  tha 
name  near  Amarttm,  the  coast  being  almost  jier- 
iectiy  etiaigbt  from  the  m«i)ith  of  the  rim  Lm 
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(Luf)  to  dM  hadDHid  odled  Capo  SwerOt  about 
!4  idiiM  MOth  flf  ilMnloa,  which  oonstitotas  in  fact 
dw  Mitiim  boDiidaiy  «f  the  folf  «f  Hippoobm,  and 
iipcxihab^tlMLaai|Wtes  of  Lvcophron.    [E.  n.  B.] 

CLAKIS  or  6LANIS  OLkiya,  Smb.;  TAiirif, 
Aiifii.:  CUama),  a  iiv«r«f  Etafufa,  flowing  tfmoi^ 
tM  territory  of  Olusium,  and  fnllinj^  into  the  TiUr 
about  14  miles  below  Tuder.  It  ia  mentioned  by 
several  ancient  writen  aa  one  «f  tlw  priadpal  tri- 
batarics  of  the  Tiber  (Stmb.  v.  p.  235;  Plin.  iii.  S. 
a.  9;  Tac.  Ann.  L  79;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  455):  bat  we 
laan  flrani  Tacitua  that  as  early  as  a.  d.  15,  the 
project  was  fonned  of  turning  aside  it«  waters  into 
the  Amus.  The  Cionis  is  in  fact  the  natunil  uutlet 
tluit  drains  the  remarkable  ralley  now  called  the  Val 
di  Chinna,  wliich  extends  for  above  30  snilos  in 
length  from  X.  to  S.,  from  the  neighbourhowi  of 
Artzio  to  beyond  Chiuti,  and  is  almost  perfectly 
level,  so  that  the  waters  which  descend  into  it  from 
the  hills  on  both  sides  would  flow  indifferently  in 
either  direction.  In  aodent  times  they  appear  to 
have  held  their  ooorse  oitirely  towards  the  S.,  so 
that  Pliny  ooruideni  tiia  river  as  proceeding  firom 
Arretiam,  and  calla  H  "GUnis  Arretinas:"  it 
formed,  as  it  still  does,  a  oooaiderable  lake  near  Clu- 
aium  (Strab.  v.  p.  226),  now  called  the  Logo  di 
Chiuti,  and  had  from  thence  a  course  of  about  30 
miiea  to  the  Tiber.  Bnt  npeatod  inondationa  having 
fenderad  tlw  Vat  dt  dUana  nairiij  and  tmlMalthy, 
its  watens  ar«  now  ouried  off  by  artificial  chaapola; 
■ome,  as  befora,  into  the  lake  of  Chiuti,  others  to 
the  N.  towaris  Oe  Amo,  widdi  they  join  a  few 
niilt>s  from  Arfzzo.  The  two  arms  thu-i  finiKHl  an; 
called  the  Vhitma  To$c<ma  and  Chiana  Humana. 
Tlw  latter  fidb  into  a  itnam  calM  the  Pa^ia, 
about  5  miles  ulx>vp  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber. 
8o  alight  ia  the  difference  of  level,  that  it  is  even 
rapitoMd  that  at  «m  time  a  part  «f  the  walen  of 
the  Amus  itself  quitted  the  main  strram  lu-ar  Arre- 
tium,  and  flowed  through  the  K<U  di  Chia$ta  to  Join 
the  Tiber,  f  Aainn.]  It  ia,  howmr,  fanpnbable 
that  this  was  theatre  in  hi^toricnl  times.  (FoRsom- 
bruui,  Mem.  tapra  la  Val  di  Chiana^  8vo.  1835; 
Bampoldi,  Coregr,  ddF  JtaHa,  voL  i.  p.  656*) 

Ajipian  mentions  that  in  n.  r.  82,  a  battle  was 
fought  between  Sulla  and  Carbo,  on  the  bunks  of  the 
Clanis,  near  Clusium,  in  whkh  tfaa  former  was  vic- 
torious (n.  C.  i.  89).  [E.  II.  B.] 

CLA'NIUS  (r\<lyis,  Dionys. :  il  Lagno),  a  river  of 
GaflBpaniay  whicii  rises  in  the  Apnnines  near  Abella, 
■ad  traverses  the  whole  plain  of  Campania,  falling 
into  the  sea  about  4  utiles  S.  of  the  V'ullurnus.  In 
tha  earij  part  of  ita  eouna  it  flowed  by  the  town  of 
Acemw^,  which  frequently  suffered  severely  fmin  the 
ravjijjes  of  its  waters  during  floods  (vacuis  Cliiriius 
non  aeqnoa  Aoenii,  Vir^'.  G.  ii.  225;  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
537.).  At  other  times  tlieir  stagnation  rendered  the 
country  unhealthy;  hence  in  modem  times  the  stream 
has  been  diverted  into  a  canal  or  artiflcial  coorse, 
called  U  rtgio  Lagno,  and  sometimes  by  corroptioa 
TAgno.  This  is  divided  into  two  streams  near  its 
mouth,  the  one  of  which  flows  direct  into  tlie  sea, 
and  is  knofwn  as  Foot  dd  Lagni,  the  other  takes  a 
more  aontheriy  duectiao,  and  joins,  or  nthar  ftrms, 
•  manhy  lake  called  the  Lago  di  Patrin  (the  ancient 
litnma  Paloa),  the  outlet  of  which  into  th«  sea, 
■boot  7  mQca  S.  of  tiw  fbmwr  hranehi  la  iwir  callad 
tlie  Foce  di  Patrla.  This  is  evidently  the  &iimc 
which  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  tiie  river  Li- 
iamoa  (lir.  nxB.  29;  Stnh.  v.  p.  243),  and  appears 
$*»ham  batttiHn  thtiiiaciiid,if  apt  the  fli4jcnllat 


of  the  Cl;inia!«,  as  Strabo,  whn  i]e>cril>es  the  r«i«^t  of 
Campania  minately,  does  not  notice  the  Utter  hvcr. 
(RomaMn,  t«L  iii.  p.  496;  Rampoldi,  Coroyr.vaLl 
p  37,  vol,  ii.  p.  363).  Dionysius,  who  mentions  the 
Cknios  on  oocasion  of  the  siege  of  Cumae  in  M,  524, 
wntea  tbaBBinaFM(nf,aa  doea  aba  l<yvuphiaB,  wbe^ 
with  his  nstial  vagueness  and  inaccuracy,  would 
iteem  to  place  the  city  of  Keapolis  at  it«  month 
(Alex.7\8y.  [E.H.B.] 

CLANOVENTA.  in  Britain.  The  ninth  Itine- 
rary is  A  CUatovftUa  Mtdiolano  M.P.  cl.  Another 
rMding  is  ClamoveiUa.  Of  the  lune  stations  hereia 
given,  Mannmium,  the  seventh  on  the  list,  is  the 
only  one  idcntitied  with  sufScieut  safety  to  serve  as  a 
baids  of  criticism.  Msmcunium  is  Jfon-diester.  The 
dinTtion  of  the  line  is  evidently  from  north  to  sooth. 
This  pWes  Ciiinoventum  somewhere  on  the  Scottish 
border,  and  it  has  been  variously  identifled  with 
Jxtn-cheiter,  in  Ooiham,  and  with  Cockermtmtk,  ia 
Cunsberland.  ^R.  G.  L.] 

CLANUDDA.  [B1.AUNDIT8.] 

CLANUM,  a  place  marked  in  the  Antodne  Itia. 
between  Agodincum  {Sou)  and  Angostabans 
(TVeyes),  but  the  site  is  not  detennined.     [G.  L] 

CLA'RIUS  (^KAdpmt),  a  small  stnwn  in  Cjprv 
which  ran  near  the  town  of  Aepeia.  (Pint.  SoL  26 ; 
Steph.  B.  g.  V.  AUua.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CLAKUS  (KA^ipot :  £A.  Kkiptn),  a  pUea  ia 
lonb,  near  Oolophon,  where  there  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  an  oracle  of  high  .'iiiti<]nity.  (P.nas.  ri'u 
3.  §  1.)  CUros  ia  mentioned  in  the  ao-called  Ho- 
meric hymns  (i.  40,  vlfi.  S),  and  hf  the  Ladn  potla. 
(Ovid.  Met.  i.  5 1 5 ;  Virg.  A(^.  iii.  .3r»9.)  There  w « 
an  old  stofj  that  Cakhaa,  on  his  retom  from  Troy, 
came  to  Chvoa,  and  died  of  TBEation  «o  fiodhig  Oat 
Mopeus,  the  grandson  of  Tiresias,  was  a  better  setT  ■ 
than  himself.  (Strab.  n.  642.)  When  Germanteos  Vi  >. 
was  on  his  w«jr  to  the  East,  he  eonsnhed  tiw  darisa 
onu  le,  which  foretold  his  s{>eeily  death.  The  priest 
was  selected  from  certain  families,  and  generaUy 
brought  from  lOletaa.  It  waa  nSj  aeeeaaaiy  la 
tell  him  the  number  and  namea  ef  thot>c  who  om- 
suited  the  oracle,  on  which  he  went  into  a  cave, 
drank  of  the  water  of  the  aeent  fbontahi,  and  thea 
delivered  in  verse  an  answer  to  what  each  hail  in  his 
thoughts:  his  an&wcrs,  as  usual  with  onicles,  were 
ambiguous.    (Tac.  Ann.  u.  54;  Plin.  ii.  103.) 

Chandler  (Agin  Minor,  c.  31)  snppQe>es  that  he 
discovered  the  site  oi  Cianus  at  a  place  called  ZW*; 
where  he  found  a  spring  of  w.kler,  with  marble  ste(« 
that  led  down  to  it;  and  he  considers  that  this  is  the 
sacred  fountain.  Aiataluck,  the  site  of  Kphtsos, 
may  be  seat  from  this  spot,  with  the  {dain  of  £phe> 
sus  and  the  town  of  Scah  A'ora.  He  saw  also  a 
confused  mass  of  ruins  of  a  large  temple,  and  fS- 
mains  of  Christian  churches.  PansanlM,  lihe  wrote 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  qwaks 
of  an  unfinished  temple  of  Apollo  at  Clams.  The 
French  editors  of  Chandler  suggest  that  the  rains  st 
ZiUi  maj  be  those  of  Nodum.  On  the  coins  of 
Clams  from  the  time  of  Dondlian  to  Qallienns,  there 
is  Apollo  CUrius  and  Diana  CUria.        [G.  I..] 

CLASTl'DIUM  (KXarr/Sier:  Caiteggio),m  tows 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Lignria, 
about  7  miles  S.  of  the  Padus.  It  was  on  the  hi;;h 
road  firomplacentia  to Dertona,  about  iSmikafrom 
thehrtterdt7(8tnkT.p.217).  tlSBanetidMf 

celehrate<l  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  under  its 
walls  in  B.  c.  222  by  KaroeUaa  over  the  Insubrians 
and  their  alliea  the  GaeaalaA,  te  which  VlrdflnMnM» 
Ui«  of  th0  lattor  td^  HMdab  I7  flwlanB 
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*cannil  witih  his  oini  hand.  (Pol  n.  34;  Pint  Man, 
6;  VaL  Max.  ui.  2.  §  6;  Cic.  Tumc.  iv.  22.)  On 
tSiSm  oeoMian  the  GmU*  had  laidtuge  to  Clastidium, 
«Ueh  thu  apfMni  ti  bn*  bcoi  mady  a  place  of 
streni^th  and  importaaBBt  At  the  commencement  of 
the  SMoad  Panic  War  II  was  selected  by  the  Bomaiu 
■8  a  faUMi  hi  which  they  depoeited  stona  of 
com,  hut  the  CMmmandor  of  the  parrLwri,  a  native  of 
BrandiiaiiiiD,  betnjed  it  into  the  bands  <rf  Hannibal, 
wfaamaiieit  hisplaeeaf  anaafior  hk  o|ienitiau«a 
Hm  Tn-bia.  (Pol.  iii.  69;  liv.  nL  48.)  Its  iiAme 
la  afterwards  repeatedly  uwatfomd  during  the  wars 
•r  tha  BonMM  with  the  OiB|Mdan  Qaala  and  diiir 
Li^uriaii  allies,  and  a^^Msani  to  have  ban  ana  of  the 
most  Goiuiiderable  places  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Liv. 
snfi.  M,  SI.)  In  one  passage  livy  terms  it  a 
Li^rian  city,  bat  it  fi«?ms  certain  that  it  was 
properly  a  Gaali«h  om:  Poly  bins  tells  us  that  it 
WW  b  the  tarriloiyar  the  Andri  (IL  84),bak  this 
Baine  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Anamari  or  Ananes. 
{Schweigh.  ad  loc.)  After  the  lioinan  conquest  it 
seems  to  have  fikllen  into  infti^ificancc,  and  though 
notic«d  by  Strnbo  as  Htill  existing  in  his  time,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and  is  not  found  in  the 
ItiDenries.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  that  the 
modem  town  of  CaMeggio  or  Ckkuttgffio  retains  tlic 
ancient  tute  as  well  as  nanoe.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLATEKNA  (KAdrcpra:  Qutdema),  a  town  of 
Gallia  Cispodana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemiiia,  be- 
tween Booonia  and  Forum  Comelii.  The  Itineraries 
place  it  10  M.  P.  from  the  former  and  13  from  the 
Utter  dty.  (Itu.  Ant.  p.  287;  Itin.  Uier.  p.  616; 
Tab.  Pent)  It  is  mentioned  in  history  daring  the 
epefmtioiis  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Mutina  b.  c. 
4i3teniriiiehoooasioD  it  was  ooeapied  with  a  garrison 
bjr  Antatdos,  hot  this  was  aftenrsids  expelled,  and 
•the  pbM»  taken  by  Hlrtios.  (Cic.  PhiL  viii.  2,  ad 
Fmm,  xi.  5.)  Under  the  Boman  empiia  it  appsaa 
ta  him  ben  a  awatdetatia  nmnidpd  town,  and  n 
late  as  the  4th  century  is  still  mentioned  in  the 
Jcrankm  Itiaenrj  as  a  "  civitas."  (Stmb.  t.  p.  2 16 ; 
Pfin.  ffi.  15.  a.  SO;  PloL  iiL  1.  §  46 ;  Itin.  Hier.  t  e.) 
SL  Ambrose  Imwcvcr  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed 
in  his  time  (£pul.  xxzix.  3).  The  period  of  its 
ftttl  dHcJiiia  er  deatnwtm  la  wihiiwwH,  but  it  is 
almost  the  only  town  on  the  Aemilian  Way  which 
has  not  preserved  its  ezisteooe  as  soch  in  modem 
tiBMat  tha  name  (slightly  altend  bla  OMHlBnia)  is 
however  reUuned  by  a  small  stream  which  crosses 
the  road  about  9  miles  from  Bologna^  and  an  old 
dmdi  wi^  a  Aw  heuiw  a4jaiiiiiiK  it,  about  a  mile 

to  the  N.  of  the  rand,  is  still  railed  Sta  Maria  di 
Quadema.  The  ancient  town  was  however  certainly 
aitnatcd  m  the  high  load.  [E.  H.  B.  j 

CLAUDA  (KAaiJ»»7,  Act.  Ap^ft.  xxvii.  16  ; 
KKaHot^  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  11),  also  called  Gaudos 
(MeL  iL  7  ;  Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  20),  now  Qctia,  niall 
isUnd  off  the  SW.  coast  Crete.  ,  T* 
CLAU'DIA,  a  town  in  tlie  nortliem  part  of 
Noricum  (Plin.  iiL  27),  and  perhaps  the  same  as 
ClamdiviuM  (KAauStoiMOV  or  KAavUrtsr)  men- 
tkaied  by  Ptolemy  (U.  14.  §  3^  [L.  S.] 

CLAIJDIO'POLIS  (KAau8MJ»a\ii).  1.  Ammia- 
Dtu  (xiv.  25)  mentions  Selettcia  and  CUndii^is  as 
cities  of  Cilida,  or  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Caly- 
ndnna ;  and  Claodiopolis  was  a  colony  of  CUodius 
Ciaenr.  It  hi  described  by  Tbeophanes  as  sitoatad 
bt  a  plain  between  the  two  Tauri,  a  description  whidi 
exactly  oorrespoods  to  the  position  of  the  basin  of 
theCalycadana.  [CiuciA,  617.]  ChradiopoUa 
aj  tbMim  ba  iii|iMwliid  by  if oiK,  whkk  b 
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higher  up  the  valley  than  Seleoda,  ahd  near  fh» 

junction  of  the  northern  and  western  branches  of  tlia 
Ca^cadnoB.  It  is  also  the  flaoe  to  wluch  the  jnm 
over  tiia  norfliani  Tama  leads  Urain  Laianda. 

(Leake,  Asia  .ViW,  pp.  117,  319.)  Pliny  (v.  24) 
mentions  a  Claudiopolia  of  (Jappadocta,  and  Ptolmj 
(v.  7)  has  a  ChndfopoKa  in  Oataoda.  Badi  then 
}ia>s;i^e.s  and  those  of  Ammianns  and  Theophanes  are 
cited  by  ForUger  to  prare  that  there  is  a  Ckodio- 
poBa  bsCataflnia,  thoogb  it  is  manftal  that  tbapaa- 
sage  in  Ammianns  at  lea';t  ran  only  apply  to  a  town 
in  the  valW  oi  the  Caiycadnos  in  Cilicia  Trachea. 
The  two  Taari  of  Theophanee  might  mean  the 
Taurus  nnd  Antitaurus.  But  Hicrocles  jil.irrs  Clau- 
diojMiis  in  Isanria,  a  deecriptioo  which  cannot  apply 
t»  tha  Cbndiepali*  af  PHajr  aad  PftokBj. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Trocmi  a  Galatia$  theaita  ia 
unknown.    (I'tol.  v.  4.) 
8.  [Bithtnum  I  [6- 1*-] 

CLAIJ'DIUS  MOXS.  r»  monntain  ranjie  in  Pan- 
nonia,  the  eastern  slope  of  whieli  was  inhabited  br 
the  Tanrisci,  and  the  western  slope  by  the  Scoidiaa. 
(Plin.  iii.  28.)  This  range  is  prolwbly  the  same 
as  ttie  mountains  near  Warasdin  on  the  river 
Drave.  {L»  Sk'] 

CLAUDI'VU'M.  [Cu^t-BIA.] 
CLAUSKNTUM,  in  Britain,  the  first  station  of 
the  seventh  Itinerary  between  Regnum  and  Londi- 
nium,  distant  from  the  former  20  miles.    Ten  miles 
beyond  Chiusentnm  lay  Venla  Belgarum  =  U''tn> 
chest«r.   This  places  Clausentum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  SottUum^tUm,  and  it  lias  been  identified  with 
that  town  and  ahso  with  .fiuA«p'«)ra/tA4Wi.  [R.G.L.] 
CLAU'SULA.  [Barbara.] 
CLAUTIMATU  (KAoirru^uHX  a  Yindelidan 
tribe  mentioned  by  Sbabo  (p*.  S06X  >nd  apparently 
the  sanieaathaCSalMalaibiithaiBMrintion  in  Plhnr 
(iii.  84).  IL,  &] 

CLAVENNA,'a  town  of  Miaefla,  bat  «  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alptt.  still  railed  Chinrennn,  was 
situated  about  10  mika  from  the  head  of  the  Laena 
Larios,  at  tiia  Ibot  ef  ^  paaa  which  led  ft«n  thenee 
over  the  Spliiym.  The  anrient  name  of  this  jkim  is 
not  preserved  to  us,  but  we  learn  from  the  Itineni- 
riea  that  it  waa  fiaqaented  in  andent  timea:  as  well 
as  another,  which  separated  from  it  at  Clavenna,  mi ! 
led  by  a  more  circuitous  route  over  the  JUL  Stptimer 
to  Curia  (CMre),  wliiia  it  ngoined  the  preeedbg 
road.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  277,978 ;  Tab.  Pent.;  P.  Diac. 
vi  29.)  It  was  by  one  or  edier  of  these  passes  that 
StiBeba  emaed  tbo  Alpa  in  ndd-wintar,  an  eipkit 
ceJebrated  by  Cl.indian.  (rfr  B.  Get.  320 — 358.) 
Ckvcnna  probably  derived  some  importance  from  its 
position  at  tiia  jonction  of  these  two  passes :  as  doea 
the  moilem  town  of  Chiavenna^  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  surrounding  district.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLAZO'ME.MAE  (KXaCo/jurad FaK  K\a(o^^~ 
fVioj:  Kfliftnnn),  one  of  the  cities  of  lenia.  Stnit>o 
(p.  044)  tixeji  its  {wsition  within  certain  limits  ac- 
curately enough.  Clazomenac  occupied  the  aertbem 
side  of  an  isthmus,  of  which  the  Teii  Ii.id  tlm  sontheni 
part;  and  this  i>thmns  is  the  neck  ot  land  tlittt  ron- 
nects  the  peninsula  on  which  Erythrae  stands  with 
the  mainland.  The  Chuoroenii  had  the  Smymaci 
for  their  neighbours  on  the  east,  and  the  Erythiaei  on 
the  west;  and  on  the  we&t  Bide,  at  the  point  where 
the  isthmoB  commenced,  there  was  a  ragged  spot 
iriiich  was  the  boundary  of  the  territorisa  orErythrae 
and  Clazomenae.  Between  Erythrae,  which  was  on 
tha  west  coast  of  the  peninmla,  and  thia  rugged 
«■  tbe  iHMtay  <r  UmM, » I 
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oovered  with  forests.  Close  upon  the  Ixmndary  was 
a  place  cmUed  Chytritun,  as  it  U  in  Stnibo's  text, 
which,  he  mijs,  was  the  orif^nal  site  of  Ofauonwnae ; 
and  next  to  it  was  the  citj  of  Claxafnenu,  as  it 
existed  in  bis  time,  with  eight  small  islands  in  front 
of  it,  which  were  cultivated.  Pliny  (v.  31)  names 
nameroos  islands  in  this  part,  and  Thn^dides  (viii. 
SI)  mentions  three,  wbidi  are  fai  Plinj'i  list,  Pele, 
Drymussa,  and  Marathussa.  Chandler  {Asia  Minor, 
c  24)  oouJd  onljr  oooot  aiX|  and  all  nncultivated. 
This  nuM  Chytriiim  ii  not  BMBtioned  bj  anj  writer 
pxfopf  Stratx),  but  it  is  evidently  the  place  which 
i>tepbanus  (s.  0.  Xwr^)  calls  Cb/tomi  and  Aristotle 
(Pbl.  T.  3)  Chjtnm. 

Clazotnenao  wa.s  on  thr  fmnth  side  of  tho  bay  of 
Smyrna,  as  Strabo's  description  sbuws.  The  original 
mHOmmk  was  on  tbe  wahilMMl,  bat  the  people 
thr«UL:h  fear  of  the  Persinns  jiassed  o\*erto  the  i.^I;uul 
(Paua.  vii.  3.  ^  8).  Alexander,  as  Pausanias  says, 
inlmided  to  nuUce  dnonMnM  a  perinsala  hf  ndting 
it  to  the  mainland  by  a  ranaeway.  It  apfj<'3r3  that 
tUa  WIS  done,  for  Ciiandltir  found  near  Fottr/o,  on 
tha  MOth  aida  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  a  causeway 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  len^h,  and  about  30  ft. 
wide,  which  connected  the  mainland  with  a  small 
island.  He  estimated  the  kngth  flf  the  island  at  a 
mile,  and  tlif  breadth  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
town  was  biiiall,  and  the  port  was  to  the  NNW. 
Near  the  sea  Chandler  found  tnces  of  the  walls,  and 
OQ  a  hill  tbe  remains  of  a  theatre.  It  appcani  from 
this  that  tbe  site  of  Clazonn-nac  niu.it  liave  been 
ytrj  oontracted,  and  tbe  city  inconsiderable. 

Clazomenaa,  it  b  said,  did  not  exi»t  before  the 
loniaos  settled  in  Asia.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  first 
settlers  were  not  lonians,  but  people  from  Cleonae 
and  Pbliitt,  who  left  these  cities  when  the  Dorians 
oune  into  die  Pekpoonesns.  These  emiipraDte  fint 
occupied  a  place  in  the  territory  of  Colopboo,  named 
Scyppiuin  or  Scb/phia  fStepb.  «.  v.  Sn^^ 
finally  they  ranofed  to  ue  flaoa  caBed  GhaomenM 
(PauA.  vii.  3.  §  8).  This  old  town  was  on  the 
maiiiUnd,  and  it  successfully  resisted  tbe  attacks  of 
Alynttes  kin;;  of  Lydia  (Hnod.  i  16).  Tha  enter* 
prise  of  the  people  Ls  shown  by  an  early  attempt  to 
coloniae  Abdjera  in  Thrace,  and  bj  their  bade  with 
Egypt  (Herod.  L  168,  IL  178).  In  the  time  of 
Croesus  the  Clazomenii  had  a  treasury  at  Delphi 
(i.  51).  Herodotus  enumerates  Clazooienae  among 
the  states  of  Ionia  that  were  on  the  mainland,  for 
tibe  ealy  insular  states  which  he  names  arc,  Chios 
and  Samoa;  and  yet  the  city  of  Clazomenae  was  on 
the  iehad  in  hit  time.  But  as  the  teiritMy  of  die 
Clazomenii  was  on  the  mainland,  and  the  city  wns 
merely  their  stronghold  on  a  small  isUod  cluse  to 
tlie  main,  it  could  not  be  properly  called  an  insular 
j.tatc  like  Chiixs  and  Sarnos  (Herod,  i.  142).  Otanes 
the  Persian  took  Clazomenae  soon  after  tlie  com- 
menoament  of  the  Imian  revolt  (Herod.  183) 
and  we  must  suppM  that  the  oij  at  tbat  tima  was 
on  the  inland. 

Clazomenae  became  a  dependency  of  Athens,  bnt 
after  the  losses  of  the  Atlienians  in  Sicily,  it  revolted 
with  Chios  and  Erythrae.  The  Clazomenii  at  the 
■■me  time  b^gan  to  fortify  Policbne  on  the  main  as 
a  pUce  of  reftige,  if  it  shouki  be  necessary.  The 
Athenians  took  PoUchne,  and  removed  the  people 
back  to  the  island,  except  thoae  who  had  been  most 
active  in  tbe  revolt;  and  they  went  to  a  place 
oaUad  Dephnui  (Thoc.  riil  14,  23>  Chiomenae 
wae  now  again  in  alliance  with  or  dependence  on 
AthcMi  but  Astgrocbna  the  LacedMamcniMi  ooiii> 
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mender  arriving  soon  after  bade  those  who  were  of 
the  Athenian  party,  remove  from  ClazooMnse  t« 
Daphnus,  which  they  refused  to  do,  and  AMfMlm 
failed  in  tiw  attack  that  be  made  on  ClazcaMlii; 
though  it  was  nnwalled  (Thuc.  viii.  31).  Sane 
critics  have  argued  that  Policbne  is  not  tbe  name  d 
a  pbwei  and  that  it  is  Daphnus;  but  this  dots  aot 
appear  to  be  iOii  ]bDopbon(i7eUlT.  l.$S8)sp(ab 
of  Cla/.otnenae  a^  an  island  even  sfler  the  close  of 
tbe  Pelupouneeian  War,  and  tliie  is  oouistent  with 
the  story  in  ftoMHriaa.  The  indb  of  the  city  may 
have  been  built  aAirdMOOOstniction  of  thu  cau^f-w  iy, 
for  Thttcydides  speaks  of  Clazomenae  as  uowalled. 
Stephanos  («.v.  Ad^£!|ws),on  theaatiiority  of  Epbonu, 
n.niifs  Lamfwus  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Cl  u^o 
nienae.  Stimbo  (p.  646)  also  speaks  of  a  temple  of 
ApoUo,  and  wann  springe  betwwn  ClaMneaae  ail 
till'  bar  of  Smyrna,  and  he  appears  to  place  them  is 
tiie  territ<n7  of  Claaomenae.  These  are  tbe  spriep 
{Kovrpm)  roentiooed  bjr  PUuanias  (vii.  5.  §  ll);*! 
those  which  Cli.iiidler  vi^itedenthe  road  from  Smyrna 
to  Vourla,  a  place  which  is  not  far  from  tbe  site 
Clazomenae.  He  found  the  beat  of  the  watv  *ii 
the  vein  "  to  l>e  150  degrees  (of  Fahrenheit). 

When  the  Romans  settled  the  affairs  of  this  put 
of  Asia  after  their  treaty  with  Antiochus  (B.C.188X 
they  made  tlic  Clazomenii  "  inimunes"  or  tax-fr«, 
and  gave  them  the  inland  Drj'inus^,  one  of  the  »nuill 
islands  near  Clazomenae,  not  a  very  valuable  present 
(Liv.  xxrriii.  39;  Polyb.  xxii.  27).  At  the  time 
when  L.  Sulla  was  in  Asia,  after  bringing  Mtthridste* 
to  terras  (b.  c.  84),  Clazomenae  and  OUar  places  on 
this  coast  were  plundered  by  the  piratee  whoiniiMttd 
theA^eansea.  (Appian,  J/iMrui.  63.)  Ciumam 
was  included  in  the  Iii)nian  province  of  A:da. 

Claionienaa  was  the  birthplace  of  Anaxsgoni 
(i  ^wnit^f),  vrho  vnu  one  of  themasteni  of  AwMsnii 
.and  the  dramatist  Euripide^t.  Ilamiltim  {Remtrtktt, 
4c.  vol  ii.  p.  9)  obtained  a  iew  coins  of  ClaaMOMM 
at  JIftpt  (Eiytlirse),  and  teeordingly  not  frrfrnte 
dta  of  the  plaae  to  whidl  fSbttf  heloncrd.    [a  L] 
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CLEAXDRIA.  [Rnoms] 
CLEIDES  (KAfSct),  a  group  of  snuO 
w|iich  lay  off  lha  NK.  axtremltsr  of  CjT"*- 

(.'^trab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  They  were  four  in  muabir 
(Piin.  v.  31  ;  compw  AiUhoL  Graec  ed.  JaceK 
voLui.  p.45).  ThenHMeftheeeiakadahaaheai 

transferred  to  the  Cape  (Herod,  v.  lOS),  which 
Pliny  (JL  c.)  calb  Dinaretora,  and  Ptolemy  (v.  14. 
§  3)  RoosDRA  (Pahtt.  KAeJSff).  Strabo  doss  not 
naitic  this  headland,  hut  observes  that  above  it  wsl 
a  mountain  named  Olympus,  with  a  temple  con- 
secrated to  Aphrodite  Acraea  from  which  wuhk* 
were  excluded  (comp.  Chuid.  'P  SupL  Uomor.  d 
Mar.  ^9).  It  is  now  called  .S(in^  ^JMirca.  Thereb 
an  antonomoiia  coin  with  the  epigraph  of  Cleitie^ 
(Eckbel,  vol.  iii.  p.  88;  Engel,  Kyprot,  vol.  i.  p.  88; 
Pooocke.  Tror.  vol.  iL  p.  219.)  [E.  B.  J  ] 

CLEITOR  (KA*.'t#p;  Clitorium,  Plin.  iv.  h  s- 
lOi  mKAe«r^),atMn|hiAicadie,tbBii|>a» 
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if  which  is  drrivwl  by  Miillcr,  from  its  being  sitnatwl  ' 
Id  aa  tocloMd  Dl«ia  (firoin  ttktim),  while  oUian  oon- 
MetRwMiCwvfaandCtaiiaiii.  (MBlltr,  Doriam^ 

veil.  ii.  p.  444,  transl.;  I.obock,  A'Afma/.  293.)  It 
possessed  a  amall  territory  called  Cleitoha  (KAfi- 
'Topta,  Poljrh.iT.  10.  §  6),  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
tt'rritory  of  Phon^us,  on  the  W.  by  that  of  P.s.i|jhis, 
an  tiie  N.  bjr  that  of  Cjroaetiw  and  Achaia,  and  on 
tlM  S.  bjr  the  lewltutiee  ef  Capbyae,  Tripolia,  and 
Thclpusa,  The  lofty  Aroanian  inmintains  formed 
the  boondarj  of  the  terhttuT  of  CleiUnr,  eeoa- 
ntlnf^it  fton  llistof  Phanoos.-  In  diaiemoaiitttiM 
the  river  Aroaniiw  (^Kalz&na)  rises,  vrhich  flowwl 
throogh  the  temuxy  of  Ckitor  from  H.  to  S.,  and 
iWlk  inte  the  Ute  near  the  lonreea  of  the  latter. 
The  valli'V  of  this  river  opmis  out  into  two  plains. 
Ill  the  upper  plain,  now  callod  the  plain  of  Sudhmd, 
mm  ailaiitad  Lasi,  at  one  time  an  independent  town, 
but  at  a  later  prio<i  a  dejx'ndcncy  of  Cleitor.  [I,r>i.] 
In  the  lower  plain,  now  callod  the  pliun  of  Kat:uina, 
mt  Kattdme$,  was  the  town  of  Cleitor  itself. 

Besides  the  valley  of  the  Aranins,  the  iii>[>or  valley 
of  iheLadonalao  fonitod  partot  tbetcrritoryorCii  itiir. 
The  liidall  mw  in  thia  district,  and  flowed  through 
tlr  eoatbem  j>art  of  it  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
The  road  from  Caphyac  to  Pjwphis  passetl  through 
the  Cleitoria,  and  was  traversed  by  Paosanios  (viii. 
23.  §§  8,  9).  At  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
Caphyae  was  Nasi,  in  the  territory  of  the  latter  city; 
and  50  stadia  beywid,  the  road  crossed  the  Ladon, 
but  Pausanias  does  not  mention  where  the  territory 
of  Cleitor  began.  The  road  then  entered  a  forest  of 
oaka  called  Soron,  and  passed  through  Ar(;eathae, 
Lycnntci,  and  Sogtaoe,  till  it  arrived  at  the  raina  of 
I^na,  otonted  at  the  end  ef  the  foreat,  and  not  hr 
firam  Seirac,  which  was  distant  30  staJLa  from  Pso- 
phia,  and  was  the  boondarj  between  the  Ckitorii 
and  Paophidii.  There  are  idll  some  ftamaias  of  thb 
fon>t,  «I>ich,  in  the  time  (f  Piusanias,  contained 
bean  and  wild  boars.  The  pn^ition  of  these  places  is 
MBtertalB;  thoogh  Leake  attempts  to  identify  some 
of  th'-m.  (Pel'ipi/nnesiaca,  \>.  2'2\.)  Paiis  is  also 
riientianed  bj  Herodotus  (naiov,or  ndryov  wdAts,  vL 
'lt7X  wlw  apMdta  of  H  tt  a  town  of  Asaiiia. 

Cleitor  was  situate*!  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Kataama,  upon  a  hill  of  moderate  height  between 
two  nvnleta*  The  mora  important  of  thMoilnMiWf 
running  S.  of  the  town,  was  also  called  Cleitor,  now  1 
Klitora.  The  otl>er  stream,  now  called  the  river  of 
JTomen,  rises  in  the  district  of  Losi,  and  falls  into 
tlif  Klitora  just  beyond  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
citj.  The  Cleitor,  after  flowing  rapidly  through  the 
pidn,  fidls  into  the  Aroonios,  at  tho  diatanoe  of 
(wven  stadia  from  llie  city  nf  Cleitor,  according  to 
Pansanias;  but  the  real  dL-.Uiiico  is  at  least  double. 
(Pans.  viii.  21.  §  1 ;  "  rapidus  Clitor,  "  Siat.  Theb. 
iv.289;  Athen.v.  iii.  p. 331,  d. ;  JcAcirc^fy  wJwpwoTO- 
'ApKoBias,  Uesych.)  A  little  north  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  ClditflTwith  the  Aroanioa  ia  the 
Kalyvia  of  Afdzi  upon  a  gentle  elevation,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  Dodwell  discovered  the  re- 
nains  of  a  small  Doric  temple. 

Ckator  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  a  hero  of 
the  same  name,  the  son  of  the  Arcadian  king  Azan. 
(Paoa.  viii.  4.  §  5,  viii.  21.  §  3.)  The  Cleitoria 
formed  an  important  part  of  tho  Aianian  district. 
The  Cleitorian  fountain,  of  wUeb  wo  ahall  speak 
pn^sently,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Axania;  and  the  Aroanian  mountaiua,  on  the  anm* 
laiiieftririditiioda^gjilwirfftiogfcMWMidiwdin 
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(Eudoxns,  op.  Steph.  a.  v.  'Afafto.)  The  Cleltorinns 
were  noowned  among  tlie  Peloponnesians  for  their 
love  of  liberty  {rh  HXtvrofylttv  ^t\tKtv9*pof  mI 
y^yyaiof),  of  which  an  instance  is  cjted  even  from 
the  mythical  tunas,  in  the  bravo  resistance  they 
offered  to  Sou,  king  of  Sparta.  (Plut  Lifc.  2, 
Apophth.  p.  234.)  Their  jN»«er  was  increxsed  by 
the  conquest  of  Lnsif  Paus,  and  other  towns  in  their 
neij^hboorhood.  la  oommemormtion  of  Umn  emw 
quests  they  dedicated  at  Olympia  a  brazen  statue  nf 
Zens,  18  feet  in  hei^t,  which  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Paoaaniaa,  who  has  prMsmd  the  inacriptioa 
upon  it.  (Paus.  v.  23.  §  7.)  Cleitor  seems  to  Iiav* 
occupied  an  important  position  among  the  Arcadian 
dties.  In  the  Thefaan  war  it  carried  on  bortflHisa 
against  Orchoroenns.  (XSB.  Uell  v.  4.  §  36.)  In 
the  Social  War  it  baloi^gfd  to  the  Acliaean  League, 
and  fanmiy  npdM  the  aasaolta  of  the  Aetobaa, 
who  attempted  to  scale  the  walls.  (Polyb.  iv.  18,  19. 
ix.  38.)  It  was  sumetimes  used  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Achaean  Ixiagne.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  5; 
Liv.  xxxi.x.  5.)  Strabo(viii.  p.  388)  tiieiitions  Clei- 
tor among  the  Arcadian  towns  de^truyed  m  his  tune, 
or  of  which  scarcely  any  traces  existed;  but  this  ia 
not  correct,  since  it  was  not  only  in  esisfenre  in  tho 
time  of  l'au!iaula.<«,  but  it  cuntmued  to  cuiii  money  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Septimius  Sevems. 

Pansanias  gives  only  a  brief  description  of  Cleitor. 
He  says  that  its  tha'e  princi|iial  temples  were  those 
of  Dometer,  Asclepius,  and  Lileithyia ;  that  at  tha 
distance  of  four  stadia  from  the  city  the  Cleitorians 
[Mssessed  a  temple  of  the  IKoscnri,  whom  tbey  called 
the  great  gods;  and  tliat  furtlier  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  at  tho  diataooo  of  30  stadia  from  tho 
city,  then  was  a  tanpk  ef  Athena  Coria.  (Paus. 
viii.  21.  §  3.)  The  ruins  of  Cleitor  are  now  called 
P«iU6foUt  distant  about  three  milea  fimn  a  viUwa 
wMeh  still  bean  the  name  of  tho  aneisBt  town.  It 
would  seem,  as  Leake  remarks,  that  the  river,  having 
preserved  its  name  after  the  dty  had  ceased  to  exist, 
at  length  fntvo  that  name  to  a  vilUge  built  at  ifei 
sources.  The  walls  of  tin-  ancient  city  may  still  bo 
traced  in  nearly  their  full  extant,  lliej  inckae  an 
iiT^tilar  obkmg  space,  not  mora  than  a  mOe  te  eir- 

cumfi  nv.ce;  they  were  about  l.'jfeet  in  tliirkness.  and 
were  furtihed  with  towers.  But  the  space  iudoeed  by 
thsBO  walb  assuMi  toliBva  been  prapmj  die  acropoUa 

of  the  ancient  city,  since  the  whole  i)lain  l)etween  the 
river  of  KUtora  aiul  the  river  at  KamUi  is  covered 
with  stooflB  and  pottery,  mixed  with  qaadrangolar 
blocks  anil  n'Miains  of  columns.  There  are  remailM 
of  a  theatre  towards  the  western  end  ol  the  hill. 

In  the  territoiy  of  Cleitor  was  a  celebrated  foun- 
tain, of  which  tboM  who  diaak  kit  fat  ovor  Ihoir 
tasto  fur  wine : 

'*  Clitorio  quicunqne  sitim  de  fonte  levarit, 
Vina  fbgit!  gaadotqm  moria  afaatMnioa  nndia." 

i  <  >  yfft.  XT.  SSS;  comp.  Phjlarcfa.  ap.  Atheo.  ii. 
p.  43;  Vitruv.  viii.  3;  Pliu.  xxxL  2.  a.  13.)  A 
spring  of  water,  gushing  forth  from  the  hill  on  which 
the  ruins  stands  is  usually  Aupjjosed  to  be  this  mira- 
culoos  fountain;  but  Curtius  places  it  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Lusi,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Cleitoria,  and  is  mentiomxl 
in  oonnoctioa  with  tho  purification  of  tho  daqghten 
of  Fkootoa  bylMampoa,  whidi  is  said  to  kato  taken 
pUce  at  Luhi.  (EjtkjkoI  mfyh  rapii  roii  KA«ito- 
ploa,  Hesych.;  situated  du^  ^(rxarias  KAfiTe{p»t| 
Vitniv.  Lc;  Ir  Kkiltft  in  Phjhrdi.  np.  Atkok 
t«.,iatobaaadaiitoodof thotmiloiy.)  [{iOM.]- 
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OLEOKAI. 


AnoU)«r  rnaml  to  the  territM7  «f  Cleit^  was 
the  singing  fish  of  the  river  Arauuiu.  These  fi»h, 
which  were  called  wouti\Uu,  were  said  to  sing  like 
tlmslMB.  FfensaBias  relates  (nil .  2 1 .  § 2)  that  he  had 
seen  these  fish  caught;  bat  that  he  had  never  heard 
them  sing,  although  he  had  remained  for  that  purpoete 
on  the  banibi  of  the  river  till  sunset,  when  they  were 
twggmd  to  be  mast  vocaL  TImm  aiiigii^  fiah  are 
slwiimilidoed  AtiicBMns  tml  Pliny.  Tlwftnner 
writer  dies  thrve  authoritit'S  in  pn»f  of  their  exist- 
ence, of  whom  Phttoatsphanas  placed  them  on  the 
Laden,  Mnssess  in  tiw  Olettor,  and  tlw  Peripatetic 
Clearchus  in  the  Phcncatlo  AhkuiIus.  (Athen.  viii. 
n.  331,  332.)  PUaj  improperlj  ideoUtios  them 
^rith  the  ezoeoeCiia  or  adflois,  which  was  a  wmM. 
(Pliii.  ix.  19.)  The  wouttkia  was  probaU|]r  tnot, 
and  was  so  called  from  its  spotted  and  manj^Mlsnnd 
Males;.  The  troot  ef  As  Awnias  are  ieseribsd  by 
Dixhv.  11  as  "  nf  a  fine  hripht  colour,  and  b«'autifully 
Tariegated."  (Dodwdl,  Ctaatical  Tour,  voL  ii.  p. 
44S{  LsBk^  Morm,  vol  it  p.  S57,  asq.t  BdMsgns^ 
lUekercAet,  &&  pb  I5d{  Cttrtioi,  itfujw— sw'iibii, 
pk  374, 

CLBCNAE  (JKMmmt:  Elk.  K\9»mSat).   1.  A 

dt7  in  PdopoDoesus,  described  by  writers  of  the 
Boman  period  as  a  city  of  Argolitf,  hot  never  incloded 
in  the  Argeia  or  territory  of  Arga8,itttIwfloariBhia(; 
■period  of  Greek  hiatory.  Ckxmae  was  situafe<l  on 
the  road  from  Argm  to  Corinth,  at  the  distance  uf  1 2U 
'Stadia  from  the  former  city,  and  80  sftsdia  from  the 
Litter.  (Stnb.viii.  p.377.)  The  narrow  pass  through 
the  mounUun^,  called  TretoA,  leading  from  Argoa  to 
Cleonae,  is  described  elsewhere  [p.  201, a.].  Cleonae 
8to<xl  in  a  small  pUin  upon  a  rirer  flowing  into  the 
CohnliiUiU  gnlf  a  little  westward  of  LecL;veuin. 
TWt  river  is  now  called  Lomgo :  its  ancient  naiiie 
'•ppm  to  have  been  Lan^eia  (SUit.  Theb.  ir.  51 ; 
Leaks,  Peloponne*iaca,  p.  39 1 ).  In  its  territory  was 
Mt.  Apesas,  DOWCiUsd/Vuin, connected  with  the  Acn>- 
Coriuthus  by  a  ragged  range  of  hills.  Both  Stnbo  and 
Paoaanias  describe  Cleooae  as  a  small  pUce ;  and  the 
former  writer,  who  saw  it  from  theAcrooorintlms,  says 
that  it  is  situated  opooa  hill  sommnded  on  all  sides 
by  boildings,  and  «nril  walled,  so  as  to  deserre  the 
epithet  given  to  it  by  Homer  (fL  it  670):  —  flum- 
Itibmt  KXtmris,  Stathis  also  spaski  of  "  iogeoti 
tniritne  mole  Cleonae.'  (7^fT.47.)  The  exist- 
ing rains,  thouph  scanty,  justify  these  deseriptions. 
Tniy  m  fbond  at  a  hamiet  still  oalled  A'/eaes,  not 
ftr  flmn  tbs  tOlaga  KmrthL  According  to  Dod- 
well,  they  occupy  "  a  circular  and  insulated  hill, 
which  seems  to  have  been  completely  ooveied  with 
ImildiDgs.  On  tiw  sfaleef  llwIiiU  araitenndiBt 
terrace  walLi  rising  nno  nl)ove  .-inotlMri  W  wUoh  the 
hoDses  and  streets  are  Bitaated.** 

Clsooae  poesesssd  aHj  n  mmU  tenftoiy.  It  ^ 
rired  its  chief  importance  from  the  Xomcan  games 
bang  celebrated  in  its  tsrritoiy,  in  the  grove  of  lie- 
msn,  liilwwB  Oleoane  wai  PKBo*.  [Nbmba.] 
Hence  the  festival  is  called  by  Pindar  47wv  KA«w< 
Muot  (iViem.  iv.  S7).  Hercules  is  said  to  have  slain 
Ewytn  and  Otsnton,  lbs  sen*  sf  Aoter,  near  Cleo- 
nae; and  Diodorus  mentions  a  temple  of  Hercules 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  in  memory 
of  that  event.  (Puu.  9.  §  1,  atq.}  FSlld.  OL  x. 
36;  r)io<l.  iv.  33.) 

Cleonae  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  cither 
iWim  Cleones,  the  son  of  Pelops,  or  from  Cleone,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-pod  Asopus.  (Pans.  ii.  1 S.  §  1 .) 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  whereupon  some  of 
ill  iiAnbteal^  tTfrtlwr  irift  thoM  flf  tht  arigli- 


CLDUX 

bonrlqf  town  of  Phlius.  are  said  to  htn 
Clazomenae  in  Asia  Minor.  (Pans.  vTi.  3.  §  9.)  la 
the  Dorian  conquest,  Cleonae  formed  port  cdf  the  iat 
of  Temeiius.  and  in  early  times  was  on*  sf  tin  cm- 
federated  allies  or  subuniiDates  of  Argot.  (Gmle, 
History  of  Greece,  toL  ii.  p.  417.)  Indeed  is  the 
historical  period,  Cleonaewas  for  the  mostpHtiiN^f 
connsctsd  with  Argoa.  After  the  PersisB  wan,  tti 
Cleonaeans  asnsted  the  Argivw  in  sobdumg  Mynaae 
(Strah.  viii.  |i.  .')77);  and  tbey  fooglU  as  the  affin 
of  Aigos  at  the  battle  «f  MantiBeia,  ».c  418. 
(Thaa  t.  67.)  Of  tbsir  Mbseqosnt  Urtaiy  nothing; 
IS  known,  though  their  city  i^  occssisonllf  nMotknad 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  (Xsn.MLTiLft.ilii 
PMyb.  iL  59;  Lir.  znilL  14,  nar.  S5;  Or.  JTA 
vi.  417;  Pans.  ii.  15;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10:  PtoLiiL 
16.  §  30;  Dodwdl,  CUutical  Toar,  vol.  iL  |k  :)06{ 
IiSnhsb  JTsMH,  vdLiiL  pi  334,  saq. ;  BoUaje,  A> 


2.  A  town  of  (Jiialcidice,  in  Macedonia,  sitnatid 
en  the  peninsnla  of  Mt.  Athos,  and  probably  oo  tbe 
western  coast,  south  of  Thyssns.  (HenJ.'vii.  22; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  ScyLix,  p.  26;  Strab.  vu.  p.S31; 
Mehs  ii  2 ;  PUn.  iv.  lu.  a.  17;  Lnk%  iiMm 
(rresos,  ToL  iii.  p.  149,  seq.) 

3.  A  town  nf  Phocis.  [HvAMIOtJikl 
CLKOl'ATHIS.    [AiisiNuB,  Nn.  Ll 
CLEPSYDRA  FUNS.    rAniBU&  n^lM.] 
CLEVUM.  [Glbva.] 

CLIMAX  (KAf^a(,  stepH,  or  a  ladder),  a  name 
•qnivmlani  to  the  French  E^Ue  and  Italian  SaJk. 
It  WM  used  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  a  nairow  ai 
difficult  pa.ss. 

1.  On  the  esstcosst  of  Lyeia  tbe  range  cf  Tanns 
eaoM  doss  upon  tiis  sen,  and  in  th«  put  brtwM 
Phaselis  and  Olbia  the  pass  is  between  the  nnmrw 
taina  and  tba  sen.  (Stnb.^  666.)  Stnbo  de- 
serihsi  it  neenntely:  **aboatninselis  btlisnsifMr 
pass  on  the  coast  through  which  Alexarxler  l4*il  lii$ 
anny;  a  mountain  called  Climax  bang^  over  tbe 
PamphyMan  sea,  leaving  a  nvrow  passage  akmg  the 
l>e:uh.  which  is  bare  when  there  is  uo  wind,  and 
passable  for  travellesa;  hut  when  the  sea  ia  swoikn, 
it  is  fir  tbs  nest  part  eovemd  by  Ihs  wanss;  tbi 
rood  over  the  monntain  i.s  cin  nitous  and  steep,  and 
people  use  the  sea-road  in  hoe  weather.  Akzaodcr 
happsnsd  to  bs  bsra  in  Hw  nrintar  Masn,  snl, 

trusting  to  his  fortune,  he  set  out  before  the  waters 
had  abated,  and  accordingly  it  happened  that  the 
men  had  to  march  all  day  in  the  water,  up  to  the 
ntiiMIe."  Arrian  {Annh.  i.  26)  says  that  A!ex.iiv(?(T 
made  tlie  passage  eat»i^,  in  oooeequence  of  tlie  north 
wind  having  blown  baSk  the  wnter  which  the  iMUtli 
wind  ha<l  hniuf;ht  upoft  the  coast.  He  d  .i-s  not 
give  any  name  to  the  pass.  Mount  Climax  is  that 
part  of  the  coast  which  forms  the  eastom  limit  ef 
Lycia,  ahd  the  west  side  uf  tlie  bay  of  Adalia. 
Beaufort  observes  (^Kartunania,  p.  1 16) :  ''the  road 
along  th«  esMt  is,  however,  intoroptcd  in  soom 
pUces  by  projecting  cliffs,  which  woukl  have  been 
difficult  to  surmount,  but  round  which  tbs  wtm 
mU  icidi^  pM  bj  mdiiv  tbn^  Ihi  iiiln>* 
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CLIMAX. 

He  obnrTM  tluit  Aniu)  $atnhm  Um  nAox  of  the 

VM  to  iti  true  cao^,  the  influencci  of  the  wind." 
Akander  himself,  in  his  letters,  which  Plutarch 
nfcra  to  (Alex.  e.  17),  maxptj  ttatw  tiM  fiwt  of  his 
passtn;;  by  the  Climax ;  hut  it  b<*canip  a  fine  subject 
for  embellishment  in  the  hands  of  nuwj  of  the  bis- 
tariwiB,  who  dweribethamM  ntU^g  limy  ftr  tib 
coaqoeror. 

S.  Poljbios  (v.  72)  spealu  of  the  narrow  defiles 
it  the  so-called  Climax  (rV  KoXovniyjiv  k\I- 
i),  and  he  says  that  one  of  the  <iotiIi-s  Ic-uis  to 
Sftporda.  It  seems  that  the  name  Climax  )'.\t(-n(ii\l 
frocn  the  mountains  on  the  Lycian  coast  n nrthward 
into  the  interior,  and  that  the  ranpe  which  lonned 
a  boundary  between  l^lilyas  and  Pampbylia  and 
.PUdk  was  named  Climax.  Saporda  was  one  of 
-the  passes  tliat  led  over  this  ranj^e  from  Milyas  into 
Piaidia-  Garsyeris  (Polyb.  t.  72)  led  his  titx>p8 
fipom  Miljaa  1^  a  pass  in  the  Climax  to  Perf^e. 
Whn  Akzander  kd  his  men  along  the  beach  at  the 
htm  of  Um  moantaici  firom  Phasuis,  be  sent  a  part 
of  the  anny  by  an  inland  route  over  the  hilU  to 
Ifwg^  Thit  route  waa  not  m  £u-  north  aa  UuK  by 
wliieh  Ganyeib  raacfaod  t*w  Mune  pbuw.  Aniia 
observes  that  the  Thracians  had  ni.nlc  a  raid  over 
tb*  hills  for  Aiamidir'a  tiMfSi  which  shows  thi^ 
4hoai;h  thm  was  dm  no  nmA  in  tiiat  part,  it  waa 
possible  to  make  one. 

3.  Climax  i»  the  name  of  a  plaoe  on  the  ooiit  of 
Paphla^a  IwtwMtt  Cjterw  and  Otpe  CSeiaaUk 
M  ircian  {PeripL  p.  71)  places  it  50  stadia  east  of 
Crobialos.  Ptokmj  (v.  4)  meotiooa  it  in  his  0»- 
laliB,an4  H  fa  thefint  flMe  after  Oytorai  nhieh 
be  mentions  on  this  coa->t.  [0.  LJ 

CLIMAX,  in  the  Argeia.    [Aboos,  p.  201.J 
CLIMAX  M0N8  (.KKlM  W>  Ptd.),  a  moon. 

tain  of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  as  a  Lmdmark  se- 
veral timee  in  Ptolemy's  deechptioa  of  the  ooontrr 
(tL7).  Mielrahr  idamiioeH  with  AMir«,er  Ate. 
kit  Sunutrn,  thf  lar^e,>st  und  highest  mountain  tra- 
vemed  by  him  in  Yemen.  {Dttcrip,  de  tArabie,  roL 
uL  f.  S07.)  Thb  fa  conflnoed  by  Fvntar  (Arabia, 
VoL  I  p.  94,  vol.  ii.  p.  270).  who  supjests  that  its 
flcaak  name,  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Ataliia  AUtf,  may  be  derived  from  the  flights  of 
step^,  sronjrd  in  the  rocky  sides  of  the  itiountaias,  by 
which,  at-cording  to  Niebuhr,  the  ruudd  ascend  the 
ateep  hills  of  the  Djebal  (/.  e.  n.*).         [G.  W.] 

CLIMBKKKIS  or  CLIMBKRRUM,  a  town  of  the 
Ausci,  an  Aquilaniau  pe^t^jle,  afterwards  Augusta. 
[Auoi^aTA.]  Voesius  says  (.Mefa,  BL  S)  that  the 
rmiling  of  all  the  MSS.  is  A7i«m  6emHR,  except  one 
Vatican  MS.  which  has  Climberruni.  He  adds 
that  the  reading  of  the  Table  is  Cliberram,  and 
D'AanUe  also  aays  that  it  is  Cliberrs.  But  Walck- 
anacr  ebeerwa  that  in  the  good  edition  of  the  Table 
tgr  V«B  Scheyb  the  name  is  Eiiberre.  In  the  Anto- 
aiM  Ilia,  it  is  Climbemtm.  The  term! nation  btm 
fa  Basqne,  and  is  said  lomeaa  **new;''aiid  jhaafa 
said  to  mean  ^  town.*  It  is  doubtful  if  Clunberris 
fa  the  true  fonn.  Therefaatownaad  rifarlllibarris 
WtwM  BneefaoandtlM^iMawaBiPnniaatarinm; 
and  this  IDA  V  be  tiie  eaBw  aaiBa  aa  that  of  the  chief 
tam  of  the  Ansa.  [O.  L.] 

CLITAK  (nUfToO,  a  plaee  fa  the  firtarior  ef 
Bithyuia,  ■aBlk)ne4i  by  Ttolemy  (v.  1),  ea^t  of  the 
farthenlai.  The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L,} 
•  CLITAB,  a  Cffiefaa  peopfe  wba  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (^MN.  vi.  41)  aj$  subjects  of  a  Cappa- 
decfan  ArcheUnsi  in  the  time  of  Tiberiaa.  Tnia 
i|rim  to  hut  bMD  ft  ktaf  tf  OUcfa 


■Cun 

I  TVadMa,  eeitahily  not  the  iMt  ktaf  «f  CkppadoeK 

I  for  lie  wa.H  dead  before  the  tiiiir  ti)  which  Tacitus 
refers  in  the  pasMge  cited  above.  rCai'i'Ai>ocia, 
I  p.  507.]  TbeClitaeieftMdtoaQfamfttodiengii. 
lations  uf  the  Rmnuii  census,  and  to  pay  taxes,  and 
retire^i  to  the  heights  of  Taurus.  Thore  they  sne> 
aMefuily  resisted  the  Ung,  mtfl  M.  IWheWns  «m 
sent  by  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  blockaded 
them  in  t])eir  hill  forts,  Cadra  and  Davara,  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  In  the  reign  of  Cbm* 
dius  the  Clitae  again  fortified  themselves  on  the 
mountains,  under  a  leader  Trosoburvs,  whence  they 
descended  to  tba  eoaal  and  the  towns,  r>«»»Hiriiig 
the  cultiv.itnrs,  townspeople,  shipmasters,  and  mer- 
chants. They  besieged  the  town  of  Anemuriimif 
a  place  probably  near  the  proBMntory,  from  which 
and  the  other  circumstances  we  collect  that  the 
Clitae  were  a  nation  in  Cilicia  Trachea.  At  last 
Antiochna,  who  was  kng  of  thia  coast,  by  pleasing 
the  oommon  sort  and  o^B^g  tha  kader,  succeeded 
in  patting  Trosoborea  and  a  Cnr  «f  the  chie&  to 
death,  and  pacified  tha  Mt  Ijf  hfasniki  measurea. 
(Tao.  Atm,  xiL  55.)  [G.  L.] 

CLITE'RNIA,  or  CL1TERNUM.  1.  (KXtU 
r*pvo¥,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Cliteminus),  a  dty  of  tl>e  Ae- 
quiculi,  and  (me  of  the  only  t»a  aaaigaad  to  that 
people  both  by  Pliny  and  Pmany.  It  «aa  faiehided 
in  tlic  Fourth  Itcgion  of  Augustus,  as  well  asCaiaaoli* 
The  disooveiy  of  an  inscription  to  a  **Diiiin*ir 
Cfitanha*  at  a  pfaea  called  (^fraietm  abooA  9 
miles  from  Rieti  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  SuUo, 
afforda  aome  reason  for  reguding  thiia  a^pot  (where 
tiwfe  aitat  veeligaa  ef  aa  andant  town)  aa  na  atta 
of  Clitemia,  though,  as  the  in5rri]ition  is  merely 
aepokhial,  the  evklence  ia  far  from  oondnaiTa. 
(BoMii,  AmUekiBMimmH  IkMei,  p.  1 18,  fa  tha 
Annali  ddt  M  Jrck  voL  tL;  AUkm,  Jf./. 
p.  88.) 

a.  A  town  of  ApaBa  rftaatad  fa  Ifca  aorthara 

part  of  the  province  between  the  Tlfemtis  and  the 
Prento.  (IMin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Mela,  ii.  4.  ^  6.) 
Ancient  writers  afford  no  further  clue  to  its  pearooB, 

but  local  antiquariaits  have  indicated  its  site  at  a 
place  railed  Lkchiano,  oti  the  left  of  the  torrent  of 
•Somone,  about  5  miles  E.  of  S,  ilartmo.  The  spot, 
which  is  now  uninhahited,  is  said  to  be  called  in 
documentji  of  the  middle  ages  Clitemianum,  and 
considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient  dty  are  visible 
there.  CTri.!.  St>yriit  Ji  LarmOfJf.  17,  18,  356—8; 
iiomanolii,  vol.  iii.  p.  22.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLITOR  [Ci.KiToii.] 

CLITUMNUS  (C(tfurMio),a  small  river  of  Umbria, 
celebrated  for  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  the 
bean^  of  the  cattle  that  paatoad  on  ila  faada.  Hi 
source,  of  which  a  well-known  and  very  accnrata 
description  has  been  left  us  by  tlie  younger  PUny 
(Ep.  TiiL  8),  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
iSpofafa  aad/l9<^0ao,at  a  place  caUedZ«  Feae,  from 
the  nuBMroaa  aoonea  or  springs  of  water  that  gush 
forth  from  under  tlio  limestone  rock.  These  speedily 
tmite  into  one  atream,  of  anfHriant  iwg^tn4t  to  ba 
navigable  Ibr  boata,  tha  watan  of  whieh  are  deep 
and  clear  as  crystal :  it  has  a  course  of  about  9  mili-s 
to  Mevania  (Hiswiffna),  below  which  it  nmmft  tha 
naraa  of  7%mb:  and  appcara  to  hate  been  fa  aneieat 
tiroes  also  known  an  the  Tinila  or  Tinia  from  thence 
to  the  Tiber.  rTniA.]  In  the  upper  part  of  ita 
eemaa  it  fa  aim  calM  tha  CSlWA  Plii7  daaeribea 
the  source  of  the  Clitumnua  in  a  manner  that  MifH« 
cfanUy  ahowa  it  waa  regarded,  not  only  aa  an  otyoct 
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stningeTB;  and  aooocdingljr  we  find  the  eniperor  Ca- 
ligoU  undertaking  a  joorney  for  this  expreea  purpoete, 
and  Honoricui  taminji^  aside  from  his  proprss  alon^ 
the  Klaminian  Way  for  the  same  ob;i<  t.  (Suet.  Cai 
.4S{  Claodiao.  de  VI.  Cotu.  Horn.  506.)  The  hill 
•immdiatelj  above  the  principd  Booroe  mm  dodiedf 
ill'Pttliy's  tinu',  with  a  gruvi;  of  aiiciont  <  yjin-sscs: 
cloM  above  the  water  was  a  temple  of  Chtamnus 
bhnadf,  while  munerom  ■maUer  ritrinee  or' chapels 

(.fiic<n<i)  I'f  Iik;iI  diviiiitif.s  wi-n-  srattcnxl  iiruund. 
The  pec-uhar  sanctity  with  which  the  spot  was  n- 
f^aitled  earned  theae  to  be  pwieinBd  down  to  ■  late 
|M.Ti(>il :  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Jenisalcm  Itinerary 
(p.  613)  under  the  name  of  ijacrahaf  without  an/ 
nolioftartiHOlitainias.  Ooeenlfef  these  naaienw 
small  temples  still  rfinainx,  ronvfrtod  into  a  Christian 
diapel,  but  otherwise  unaltert^;  from  its  position 
near  the  priocipal  movw  it  pMMbljr  oecapiei  the 
site  of  tlip  tfrnple  of  Clitumnus  hiiiwelf,  bat  {■  OV" 
tainly  nut  the  tuune  building  described  by  Plinj,  its 
arrhitecture  being  of  •  debased  character,  and  be- 
longing to  the  fK'riod  of  the  Lower  Empin',  (Kor^ytli's 
JtaU/,  p.  324,  4tli  ed.;  Eustace's  Class.  Tuur,  vul.  i. 
pk  325.)  Pliny  tdb  ns  (/.  e.)  that  the  temple  and 
grwe  of  Cliturnniw  were  bestowed  by  Antrustus 
upon  the  people  of  Hispi-Iluin,  who  cretti*d  public 
baths  and  other  buildiniri^  then-.  The  nearest  town 
to  the  spot  was  Trcbia  (  Trt-vi),  from  which  it  was 
only  4  miles  distant.  (Itin.  liier.  p.  613.)  The  valley 
through  which  the  Clitumnus  flows,  from  its  sources 
to  Mevania,  is  n  braad  strip  of  perfectly  level  plain, 
boimded  by  llie  lateral  ranges  of  the  Apennines  on 
e:n  !i  si.ie.  It  is  a  tract  of  great  fertility,  and  its 
rich  and  luxuriant  piutnra^j  furnished  in  ancient 
times  a  particularly  fine  breed  of  pure  white  cattle, 
which  on  account  of  their  size  and  beauty  were  set 
apart  as  victinu  to  be  sacrificed  onlyon  occaaionn  uf 
triumphs  or  other  peculiar  solemnities.  Their  coloar 
w;ls  thoupht  to  result  from  thtir  Jrinkinc  and 
bathing  in  the  CKtremeljr  pore  waters  of  the  CUtum- 
nns:  but  thoagh  the  same  trsditibn  is  presenred  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  the  cattle  are  no  Imisjcr 
remarkable  for  their  whiteness.  (Viig.  Geor.  ii.  146 ; 
ProperL  iL  19.  S5;  SI.  ItaL  rm.  452;  Jot.  zii.  13, 
and  Sc-hol.  ad  loc. ;  Stat.  SUv.  i.  4.  129;  Vib.  Seq. 
p.  9 ;  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  7Q2.)  [£.  U.  B.j 

CLODIA'NA,  a  town  in  Illyria,  ntnated  npon  the 
Viii  K;,'natia,  at  the  j»iiiit  when-  this  nad  diviiliNl, 
one  branch  leading  to  Uyrrhachium,  and  the  other  to 
Apolloma.  It  pratabl  j  doived  ito  name  from  App. 
Claudius,  wh'>  c!tc.anip<Hl  upon  the  river  (jcnusus  in 
B.  a  168.  iltin.  AnL;  Tab.PeuL;  Liv.  zliv.  dU; 
Ledtei,  JVarAsm  Greeet,  vol.  itl  fk  S79,  seq.) 

CI-ODIA'NU.S  (K\«uBuiy6s :  Llobrff/nt  .^faloror 
Muffa),  a  river  of  llispania  Tarraconemis,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  P/rsness,  foming  at  its  mouth  the  har- 
\nyar  of  Ksii-oRlAE.  (Mela,  ii.  6;  I*tol.  ii.  6.  §  20; 
Stnib.  iii.  p.  IGO,  where  it  is  referred  to.  but  not 
lUiiicl.)  [I'-'*^] 

CI.OTA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ixitli  Tacitus 
(Affric.  23)  and  Ptolemy.  Name  lor  name,  and 
pla«  I'  for  place,  it  is  the  river  Clftk.    [R.  G.  L.] 

CLUANA,  a  town  of  Picennm,  mentioned  by 
Mela  ami  Pliny,  both  of  whom  place  it  on  the  coa.st 
b*'twccn  Cupra  and  Potentia.  (Mela,  ii.  4.  §  fi.; 
Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18.)  Its  tiite  has  been  fixed  by  a 
local  topojrmpher,  on  that  of  a  small  town,  now 
called  S.  Elpidio  a  Jfare,  about  4  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  the  same  distance  N.  of  Fermo.  (Bacci, 
Jiotizit  dtJT  ttH^ca  Cluana,  4to.  Mucerata,  1716  ; 
Mho,  MiUd  Itabmh  p.  isa)  B^l 
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I    CLUDRUS.  [EuMRinA.] 

I    CLU'NIA  (KAMsfa  mkWk,  PtoL  IL  6.  §  56)  a 

{  dty  ef  the  Ai^vatae  in  Rispaiua  TarraoonensiA,  the 

last  considerable  place  in  Celtiberia,  on  the  W.  (  Crl- 
tiberiae  Jmitf  Plin.  iiL  Sb  s.  4.^  it  was  a  colony, 
aad  the  seat  ef  a  ooaswilns  jmtUkm,  eampri£.ing 

14  pcopK-s  of  the  Varduli,  4  of  the  Tumiodip,  5  of 
the  Carietes  and  VeDaensei|  4  of  the  Pelfnd<inrs»  1§ 
of  the  Yaeeafli,  7  ef  the  Ctertabri,  10  of  tha  An- 
trigones,  6  of  the  Arevacae,  .^i)d  22  of  the  Astures 
(at  least  this  appous  to  be  the  meaning  of  Plinjr  a 
enonsntion).  The  nins  of  the  citj  ara  viaUe 
the  summit  of  an  Lsolatrd  hill,  surrounded  with  mrks 
which  form  a  natural  wall,  between  C<DraMa  dd 
CorndBtaAPemaUa  4t  Cuiro  (Dion  Cass,  xxzix. 
54;  Plut.  Galfxi,  6;  ¥\orfz,  Etrp.  S.  vol.  rii.  p.  26$i, 
v.  p.  51 :  coins,  Florez,  Med.  roL  L  364,  roL  ii. 
p.  641 ;  MioDiMt,  v«L  L  p.  39,  SnppL  toL  i.  p.  79{ 
Eckhel,  vol.Lp.46.)  [P  S.") 

CLU'SIUM(KAMf9tor:£(A.  Clostous:  Cknmy 
anmUnd  cityoi  Etmria^floeflf  tbemoet  andnt  aad 
powerful  in  that  country,  and  without  dwibt  ottf  of 
the  twelve  which  fonned  the  Etniacao  coiifederalitia 
[On  this  point,  see  Etrcku.]  It  was  sitnated 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Cortona,  on  a  pentlo  hill  ri^v-iz 
above  the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  near  a  Mimll  lak?,  to 
which  it  gave  name  (^  wtpl  KAoutrtor  Xi>rTf,  Strahi 
V.  p.  226):  this  is  still  calle*!  the  iMfjn  di  '  hiusi, 
Strabo  says  it  was  distant  800  stadia  (100  Hoiu&a 
miles)  from  Rome;  this  agrees  very  nearly  with  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  which  pives  the  distance  \iy  tie 
Via  Cassia  at  102  miles,  aud  must  be  very  near  tiie 
truth.  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Itin.  AmL  p.  US.)  All  aoooonte 
agree  in  representing  Clusium  as  a  xvy  ancieot  atj, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  bdlief  Yiigil  places  it 
among  the  dttes  of  Etniria  that  assisted  Aeneas 
against  Tumns  (^SR.  x.  167).  We  are  told  that 
its  original  name  was  Camara,  whmce  it  has  been 
inferred  that  it  was  originally  an  I'mbrian  lity 
Diet  in  itself  highlj  probable),  and  that  it  ohtaiocd 
the  nams  orCloriam  wheo  it  ftO  into  the  hands  ef 
the  EtruscaiLs.  (Cluver.  /to/,  p.  567  ;  Miill.T, 
Etnuher,  vol  l  p.  102.)  Serrios  (jidAm.  x.  167) 
derives  its  naoM  tmn  Chtrins,  a  son  of  Tyrrlienfli^ 
which  may  l.c  tli(iiit;Iit  lo  f.ivonr  this  view;  ji^ 
dependence  can  be  pUoed  on  such  statements.  WhcB 
Olnaiom  irst  appsaia  in  Ustoiy  it  was  ons  of  tba 
inont  important  and  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  st;it»\- ; 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  snpfiosiqg  it,  as  aonw 
aathon  have  done,  to  )um  basa  the  raetrcpafia  tff 
Etniria.  or  to  have  exercised  aiy  mt  n-  than  a  t.m- 
porary  and  occasional  superioril^  aver  the  other  catiea 
of  the  League.  Tfaa  pnnineiiea  tkat  it  aKumsi 
under  the  rule  of  Poraena  was  evidently  owiriir  in 
great  part  to  the  penonal  abihties  and  rvputatiuo  uf 
that  mooaidi  (Uf.  iL  9^  sad  neitlMr  Livy  nor  Dia. 
nysios  represent  him  as  cotrunandin)^  any  other  foncra 
than  those  oT  his  own  state,  though  Later  rhetorical 
writers  call  hun  "  rex  Etruscorum."  (Lir.  L  a; 
Dionvs.  V.  21 ;  Flor.  i.  10;  Plut.  PopL  16.)  At  an 
earlier  period  also  Diony&ius  speaks  of  the  Cluaiaos 
as  uniting  with  four  other  Ktru.scan  cities  (ArrstioB, 
Volatcrnic,  Itiiscllae,  and  Vetulonia)  in  a  I«i«roe 
against  Tan|uin  the  Elder,  where  all  five  apjie;»x  oa 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  (Dionys.  iii.  51.)  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Porsena  can  be  reodved 
as  historical,  but  there  s^ms  no  reus,  n  t  •  doubt  the 
fact  of  his  expedition,  and  much  ground  fur  suf^wsing 
that  it  really  ended  in  the  capture  of  Bome.  (^ie> 
biilir,vnLL  0^646— 348.)  Ba  MbMf«Bll|r.Mt 
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■n  arroyMdir  bis  son  Arnas  to  nttnrlc  Arida,  bnt 
tbe  jroooK  fvinee  was  d<>f«ited  and  killt*d.  (Ut.  ii. 
14;  IHonys.  36.)  From  this  time  we  bear  no 
TnoTf  of  Cliisiiim  till  the  invasion  of  the  Senonian 
Gauli  in  b.g.  391,  so  event  whicit  was  believed  to 
tew  bean  bnai^  aboot  1^  a  citizen  of  Clusium, 
who  soucfat  to  avenge  his  private  dLslionoar  by  be- 
tniyiiif;  bis  coantiy  to  the  barbarians.  The  Gxalt, 
however,  tboogh  tbej  in  the  first  iostaooe  laid  suge 
to  Clnsiiun,  were  soon  induced  to  tarn  their  arms 
against  Rome,  and  the  former  city  thus  escaped  from 
destruction.  (Ut.  t.  33, 35, 36 ;  Dionrs.  Kxc.  Mai, 
xiii.  14—17;  Diod.xiv.  113;  Vlut.  CamilL  15—17.) 
Kear  a  century  later  Closiom  witnessed  a  second 
imriiiMi  of  the  aane  b«rtwmi»,the  Senones  baiiof;, 
in  B.  c.  895,  made  «  raddfln  irrnptMn  into  Etroria, 
aod  cut  to  piecce  a  Bomaii  leinon  which  was  sta- 
tioned there.  (Ut.  z.  25,  26 ;  PoL  ii.  19.)  Daring 
the  wan  of  the  Bamans  with  tbc  Etruscans,  we  bear 
hot  little  of  Closiom,  the  Cloiini  being  only  once 
mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  the  Penisians,  among 
the  eoBauee  id  Bome  (Lit.  x.  30);  and  we  faaTe  no 
•eeoQiit  of  the  period  at  which  tiwf  pond  nnder  tiw 
Roman  yoke.  Tlie  city  is  next  mentitmiil  in  B.C. 
8SA  doling  the  great  (iaoliab  war,  wbea  tboae  iar- 
mNdble  iBmden  tot  the  difa4  time  Apfmnd  mdef 
it.s  yfslh.  nhnrtly  before  their  dedslve  di-fr.it  at  Tela- 
■MO.  (Pol.  iL  85.)  Dohi^  th>  Seoood  Punic  War, 
the  ChniM  wwe  aeliTe  Id  eii|ipijlij|f  com  tcoA  iSu^ 
Wr  for  Uie  fleet  of  Scipio  (Liv.  xxviii.  45);  and  in 
the  ctril  wan  of  SuUa  and  Uarius  the j  appear,  in 
comMD  wiio  BMii^  ouNr  chnb  01  Mnmiy  w  nsiv 
«s»poiised  the  oaase  of  the  Blanan  pnrty.  Two  tnic- 
oeeaiTe  batdai  nm  fought  in  tlie  immediate  neigh- 
hofheed  of  CSwfam,  in  both  of  which  the  paitiaans 
of  S«Ua  were  victorioos.  (VelL  Pat  ii.  28 ;  Appian. 
B.C.  i.  89;  Lit.  EfiL  Ixxxviii.)  Veij  littk  is 
knewn  «f  dMldm  ander  the  Roman  enpine,  baft  in- 
wrijitions  attest  its  contirmcd  existence  as  a  muni- 
ciji^  town,  and  Pliny  di^Linguisbes  the  "  Clusini 
BoTi  "  and  ^  Closini  vetores,"  whence  it  would  appear 
that,  like  Arretium,  it  nnist  have  romve*!  a  fn\sh 
eokmy  of  citizens  who  enjoyed  separate  riglits;  but 
Ite  period  and  circumstanoes  of  this  are  wholly  un- 
know-n.  The  name  of  CluHium  is  still  found  in  the 
Itioemheii,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy:  it  early  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  a  distinction  which  it  has  re- 
tained without  intermptioa  to  the  present  day;  and 
it  ap|«ar8  certain  that  it  nerer  c^aed  to  be  inba- 
biled.  Dante  ipeaka  of  it  as  m  his  time  going  £ut 
lo  decay,  bat  it  baa  oooaiderebly  reviTod,  «id  ia  nonr 
m  Boorisbing  though  email  dty,  with  aboiit  3000 
inhabitants.  (Plin.  iil  5.  a.  8;  PUd.  iiL  1.  §49; 
Itm.  p.  285 ;  Toft.  Pm.\  Oori,  /neor.  fir.  vol. 
u.  PP.9M— 494;  DenM  Awrfti,  toL8.  PlSSI.) 

Ckmn  retains  but  very  few  vestipes  of  her  early 
STBataaee  in  the  £ann  of  mine  or  remains  of  edifices; 
Sat  eone  pertioB  ef  her  walle  we  etfll  TldUe,  wUch 
in  their  style  of  coti^tnictiun  resemble  those  of  Pe- 
raaia  and  Tnder;  and  a  few  fragments  of  arcbitec- 
tarel  deeoratiaM  are  leeltand  thnmgb  tbebdldfaige 
of  the  modem  town.  But  the  numerous  sepulchres 
which  have  beea  czcaTated  in  the  Deighboarhood 
lwT«  yielded  a  tidi  haiveet  «f  BtniMMi  leKci,— - 
aepokbral  urns,  pfjttery,  bronzes,  and  other  objects. 
Many  of  these  are  interesting  as  exhibiting  appa- 
iwtly  the  porest  apedmeiM  «  Etraeeatt  ait,  iinal- 
ttred  hy  Greek  influences;  much  of  the  potterj'  in 
particaiar  is  of  a  very  pecoiiar  style,  "a  coarse, 
bad^  aabakad  «an^  of  nnoonth  focini,  grotesqne 
decawticwi  radt  nwhaiiBihip^  and  na  aitiatie 


bennty."  The  fipnres  with  which  it  is  julonicd  nro 
in  rchef,  and  represent  fur  the  most  part  monsten 
and  unooQth  figone  of  a  very  Oriortal  dMuader. 
The  painti'ii  va.'-ps,  on  the  otfier  Inind.  which  have 
also  been  found  here  in  cunsidemblc  numbers,  though 
nradi  leee  tlian  at  Tarquinii  and  Void,  wiiftnnlf 
represent  subjects  from  the  Ciref  k  mytholi.-jy,  nnJ 
bear  the  obvious  impress  of  Greek  art.  The  urns  in 
stone  and  terra-coUa  resemble  thoee  finind  at  VU- 
terra,  and  bclnni;  for  the  most  part  to  a  late  pri<id. 
Several  of  the  sepulchnil  chambers  also  have  their 
walls  painted  in  a  style  very  similar  to  those  of  Tar- 
quinii. (For  a  full  description  of  thew  works  cijutf 
see  Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  .325 — 384.) 

About  3  miles  NNE.  of  Ckitui  is  a  hill  of  conical 
form,  calkd  the  Poggio  Gajella^  which  has  bmi 
proved,  by  recent  ezcaTatiaoB,  to  have  been  converted 
in  ancient  timee  into  a  Teat  sepalchra]  moaoment, 
containing  numerous  tombs,  and  a  nnmber  of  laby- 
ri^ntbine  passages,  penetrating  in  all  directions  into 
the  heart  of  the  bill  This  has  been  supposed  by 
BOOM  writen  to  be  no  other  than  the  oelebnUed  tomb 
of  Poneoa,  of  wUeh  a  murelloQi  aeeoont  baa  been 
preserv  ed  to  us  by  Pliny  frmn  Varro;  but  the  only 
resemblance  is  the  fact  that  in  that  case  also  there 
was  a  Ubyrioth  hi  the  basemenfe  of  the  tomb.  The 
description  of  tlie  Mii;<'rstructnrc  or  external  monu- 
oient  (which  was  probably  taken  by  Varro  from  some 
Etrasen  aatibor)  eaa  hsnily  be  leedTed  as  other 
than  fidialous,  and  is  justly  treated  as  such  hy  Pliny 
himself,  though  some  modern  writen  hsTe  believed 
it  Bterdly,  and  efttenpled  a  reateiatioB  ef  the  nwon- 
ment  in  accordance  with  it.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  13.  s.  19; 
Miiiler,  EtmukeTf  toI.  ii.  p.  224;  Abeken,  MiUel- 
ItaUm,  ppb  S44,  MS;  DeaalB,  te.,  ppu  385—400, 
wficre  tlie  opinions  of  numemus  modem  authon  OH 
this  much  controverted  bubject  are  cited  and  la* 
ferred  to.) 

The  territory  of  Cltisium  probably  included  several 
smaller  and  dependent  towns.  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  found  at  the  modem  towns  of  Cetona, 
Sarteano,  C'htanciann,  and  Montepulciano,  all  of 
them  situated  witliiu  u  few  miles  of  Chiuti;  but  wo 
hare  no  trace  of  the  ancient  names  of  any  of  these 
places.  The  district  adjoining  tlie  city  (prnhnhlv 
the  valley  of  the  Cknis)  was  celcbrateii,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  times,  for  its  great  fertility,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  wheat  and  spelt.  (Plin.  xviii. 
7.  a.  12;  Coiom.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  Horace  ahio  alludes  to 
its  poeseesing  sulphoreous  springs,  frequented  for 
medicinal  purposes        LIS.  9).      [E.  U.  B.] 

CLU'SIUS  (KAewries),  a  riTer  of  GaUia  Tnns- 
padana,  now  called  the  CA»efe,  which  rises  in  the  Rhae> 
tianAtoi,aad|iBrais»toniidwaMelakenow  known 
as  tha£^  ^/dk^s,  bat  not  tneatieeed  by  any  ancient 
writer;  after  emerging  from  which  it  has  a  winding 
oounM  for  some  distance  through  the  Vol  SoAAto, 
and  from  thenoe  flows  ftr  near  SO  mika  dae  8. 
through  the  plains  of  Cis,i]jiine  Gaul,  till  it  joins  the 
Ollios  (Cb/io),  about  20  miles  above  its  ooDfloenQB 
with  the  Padas.  Pdybius  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  it  as 
forming  tho  limit  between  the  Insubrians  and  the 
Cenomani,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  undentand  that  this 
coald  ever  have  been  dw  ease;  it  eertainly  was  net 
flo  in  later  times.  The  name  is  written  in  the  Tab. 
Pout.  "  Cleuaia,"  which  is  a  dose  approximation  to 
its  medm  ftm  ef  C3Ues&  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLYDAE  (KAi;8a/),  a  place  in  Caria  in  the  Kho- 
dian  Pcraca.    (Ptol.  v.  3.)    The  MS6.  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  older  «litians  (Pirckbeymer's,  for  instance) 
.are  said  to  hava  Chydaa}  baft  IhanaBw  is  Clydaa 
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io  the  Stadiasmas,  which  pUces  it  30  stadia  east  of 
the  Promontory  Pcdalium,  probabljr  Cape  Boko- 
matVti.  [G.  L.] 

CLYTEA.  [Aspis] 

CLYSMA  (KkvafM),  the  name  given  bj  Enae- 
bius  to  the  Heroopolitan  or  western  pulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Uirooph  which  tlie  lF<rarlite«  pa.vHxi  on  dry  land. 
(OnomasL  t.  v.  B«t\(rt^<iv.)  Philoetor^us  {II, E. 
ill.  5)  says  that  the  gulf  was  so  called  from  the 
place  where  it  terminated;  which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  site  of  the  modem  Suez  was  ancientlj 
occupied  by  a  town  of  thia  name.  In  corroboration  of 
this,  Epiphanius  {adv.  Ilaer.  Ub.  li.  p.  618)  nien- 
tions  rb  xdarpoy  rov  KA^trfurrof  as  one  of  the  three 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea, — the  others  being  Aihi  or  Elath, 
and  Berenice  (anciently  Ezion-geber),  both  situated 
on  the  EUuiitic  gulf.  (Reland.  PaiaesL  pp.  47 1 , 472, 
556.)  [G.  W.] 

CNA'CALUS  MONS.  [Caphyak.] 

CNACION.  [Laconia.] 

CNAUSUM.    [Arcadia,  p.  193,  ».] 

CNEMI'DES.  [C.NKM18.] 

CNEMIS  (Kvfifus),*  range  of  mountains  forming 
the  boundary  between  Phocis  and  the  Epicnemidii 
Locri,  who  received  their  distinguishing  name  from 
this  mountain.  Mount  Cnemis  was  a  continuation 
of  Callidromua,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  modem  town  of 
Pvndonitza.  (Strab.  iz.  pp.  4 16, 425 ;  Leake,  North- 
em  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  180.)  A  spur  of  this 
mountain,  ranning  out  into  the  sea,  formed  the  pro- 
montory Cnemidics  (KKrj/*r!Jf  i),  opposite  the  islands 
called  Lichades  and  the  Eubocan  promontory  Ce- 
narum.  Upon  this  promontory  stood  a  fortress,  also 
called  Cnemides,  distant  20  stadia  from  Thronium. 
It  was  near  the  modem  Sikordku  (Strab.  ix.  p.  426; 
Ptoi.  iii.  15.  §  10;  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  6;  called  Cnemis 
by  Scylax,  p.  23,  and  I'lin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  comp.  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

CNIDUS  {KAios,  Cnidus:  Eth,  KWSwi),  a  city 
in  Caria,  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  long  jjcnin- 
Bula,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  bay  called 
Ceramicus.  Stnibo  (p.  656)  describes  Cnidus  accu- 
rately :  it  has  two  ports,  one  of  which  can  be 
cloned,  and  is  intended  for  triremes,  and  it  has  a 
station  for  twenty  ships;  there  lies  in  front  of  the 
city  an  island  ahont  seven  stadia  in  circuit,  lofty,  in 
tlie  form  of  a  theatre,  joined  by  a  causeway  to  the 
mainland,  and  making  Cnidus  in  a  manner  two 
cities,  for  a  large  part  of  Cnidus  is  on  the  island, 
which  covers  both  the  harbours,"  This  island,  now 
eallnd  Cape  Krio,  is  united  to  the  main  by  a  sandy 
isthmus.  The  island  is  about  600  yards  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  about  150  yards.  Strabo's  di- 
mensions are  pretty  near  the  mark.  On  the  west 
side  towards  the  sea  the  island  is  steep  in  some  parts, 
and  it  slopes  down  eastward  towards  the  two  har- 
bours, which  gives  it  the  appearance  that  Strabo 
mentions.  "  On  each  bide  of  the  istlimus  there  is 
an  arti6cial  harbour;  the  smallest  (on  tlie  north 
aide)  has  a  narrow  entrance  between  high  piers,  and 
was  evidently  the  clotted  basin  for  triremes  which 
Stmbo  mentions.  The  southern  and  largest  port  is 
formed  by  two  transverse  moles;  these  noble  works 
were  (arried  into  the  so*  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a 
hundred  feet;  one  of  them  is  almost  perfect;  the 
otljer,  which  is  more  exposed  to  the  south-west 
swell,  can  only  be  seen  under  water."  (Beaufort, 
Kammania,  p.  81.)  A  few  yards  from  the  end  of 
the  west  pier  there  is  very  dwp  water  at  the  en- 
tmnce  of  the  t>outhcm  harbour:  it  is  marked  17 


fathoms  in  Beanfort's  plan.  The  water  shoals  from 
the  entrance  of  each  harbour  to  the  sandy  istiimiia 
which  connects  Cape  Krio  with  the  mainland,  and 
the  Cnidians  doubtless  found  no  great  depth  of  water 
between  the  bland  and  the  main  when  tbey  coo* 
stmcted  their  causeway.  Pau^anias.  who  wrot* 
after  Strabo,  in  two  different  pa£^ages  (viii.  30.  §  2, 
r.  24.  §  7),  says  that  the  ishuid  of  Cnidus  was  wpa- 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel,  wbjch 
be  calls  Euripus;  and  in  one  of  the  passages  be  saya 
that  there  was  a  bridge  over  it.  He  ad«l8  that  tb« 
chief  part  of  the  city  is  on  the  mainland  of  Caria,  as 
he  calls  it,  and  most  of  the  chief  buildings.  Tber« 
is  perhaps  no  inconsistency  between  Strabo  and  Paa- 
sanias,  for  if  there  was  a  bridge,  there  was  probably 
a  causeway  too. 

The  site  of  Cnidus  is  covered  with  rain*  "  in 
every  direction,  particularly  on  the  NE.  side  of  the 
harbonr.    To  the  SW.  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
quay,  supported  by  Cyclopian  walls,  and  in  soom 
plaoM  cut  out  of  the  steep  limestone  rocks,  which 
rise  abmptly  from  the  water's  edge."  (Hamilton, 
Retearchet,  &o.  vol.  ii.  p.  39.)    Hamiltoo  found  the 
walls  of  Cnidus  very  perfect,  and  traced  them 
throughout  their  whole  extent  to  the  east  of  tbt 
harbour.    "  The  city  is  enclosed  by  two  walls,  ooe 
running  east  and  west,  the  other  aJmoet  north  and 
south,  and  united  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  Um 
NE.  of  the  town;  the  former  is  partly  Cyclopian, 
and  partly  pseudisodomous,  but  the  style  improrca 
as  it  ascends.    The  northern  part  of  the  wall  is  voj 
perfect,  and  contains  two  or  three  towers  in  a  stat« 
of  great  pre^e^'ation ;  it  is  also  the  best  constmcted, 
being  probably  of  a  Uter  date  and  purely  isodotnooa. 
— The  walls  in  the  peninsula  are  also  well  pTBserved, 
containing  a  round  tower  of  great  beauty  at  the  ex- 
tremity, near  the  northern  harbour.'*  (Hamilton.)  No 
ancient  city  has  been  more  mercilessly  plni^dered 
than  Cnidus;  its  proximity  to  tiie  sea  may  account 
for  its  present  condition.    There  are  two  theatres, 
one  of  which  had  a  diameter  of  400  feet,  both  in  a 
rained  condition,  a  Doric  stoa,  and  the  basement  uf  a 
large  building  which  may  have  been  a  temple.  The 
two  theatres  were  on  the  mainland  side.    On  the 
site  of  the  town  there  are  circular  or  pear-»hapcd 
holee  in  the  ground  covered  with  cement,  which 
must  have  been  cisterns,  as  Hamilton  supposes,  far 
holding  rain  water;  "  for  there  is  neititer  stream  nor 
fountain  anywhere  near."  Cnidus  contains  examples 
of  Greek  architecture  of  diiT<  rent  kinds,  both  Doric 
and  Ionic.    The  drawings  of  the  most  important 
remains  are  published  in  the  Ionian  Antiquities  of 
the  Dilettanti  Society. 
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■  Aboot  ■  lAi  4V  mora  from  Hm  cutern  f^alta  of 

Cotdas  ara  nnmerans  tombs,  ntne  of  which  are 
buildings  of  considerable  extent.  "  One  of  the  largest 
b  a  aqnare  of  120  feet,  with  walla  of  beaattful  po- 
Ijgonal  constmctioa  and  a  ngakr  oofxng  of  flat 
lUdis;  within  this  space  ara  two  or  three  small 
buildings,  apparently  tombs."  (Hainilton.)  The  front 
Witt  of  tbcM  tombs  is  in  some  few  caasi  built  in 
lierisflntil  eooTMa,  hot  the  polygonal  Uodts  an  moit 

frpi]ucnt.  In  the  interior  ihtn-  are  cither  "arched 
vaults  or  narrow  passages  corered  with  flat  stones;  the 
vaoNs  an  dtliar  ftrmed  «f  large  Cydopian  Uoda, 
or  of  small  stones  firmly  cemented  tc^ether."  (Hu- 
miltoa.)  *'TheezisteiK«ofCjclopiaanias(XU7,"Mr. 
Dainillon  obiarwa, "  thoa  hBthatttHf  wuwtitirA  with 
regular  archos,  Mvms  to  prove  that  the  fwlyponal 
atjle  must  have  been  in  use  at  a  much  later  period 
UnnbiMaltybelfaniisd.*  Ha  flntbcr  aaya,  that  this 
CyrloiH*n  ma.sonrA',  as  It  is  callt^l,  is  not  decisive 
evideooe  of  the  great  aotiquity  of  a  boikling;  and 
fbw  good  critia  wffldbjNilatte  troth  «r  Ob  nnaifc 
now.  An  in-scription  was  fonnd  Among  these  Cjrdo- 
pian  tombs  which  belongs  to  the  Koman  period. 

Tba  astnne  western  pooit  of  the  Cnidbn  pen- 
inMul.1  was  tlie  Triopiom  Promontorium,  as  Scylax 
calU  it,  now  Cape  Krio,  and  perhaps  Herodotus  (i. 
174)  fimits  the  name  Triopiom  to  Uiis  promonUny. 
But  the  territory  of  Cnidus  Krtbla)  extend«i 
eastward  to  fiubassus  at  the  bead  of  the  gxdf  of 
•Sjrme,  aad  ban  b  tha  narrow  isthmus  which  the 
Crii<!ianjs  attempted  to  cut  through  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  Persian.  [BuBAasua.3  This  lung  narrow 
peninsula  is  aboot  40  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
width  about  10  miles.  It  dws  not  seem  to  have 
been  aocunttely  examined  by  any  modem  traveller, 
hal  we  know  its  form  now  from  the  late  British 
survey.  Herodotus  certainly  calls  all  this  peninsula 
the  Cnidia,  and  he  describes  it  more  clearly  than  any 
other  writer.  Pliny  (r.  28)  u  very  brief  and  confused ; 
perhaps  he  gives  the  name  Triopia  to  the  small 
ponnsnU,  or  he  may  include  in  this  term  the  western 
part  of  tiie  whole  peninsula.  His  temi  Doris  may 
peihau  inclode  the  whole  peninsula.  Pausanias 
(L  1.  §  3)  has  no  name  for  it,  unless  it  be  the  Carian 
Chonooesus,  for  he  speaks  of  Cnidus  as  being  in  the 
Carian  Cheraonesus;  bat  in  another  panpge  (v.  24. 
§  7)  he  clearly  gives  tha  nana  Chonoooras  only  to 
the  island, which  is  now  Cape  Krio,  and  he  says  that 
tha  chief  part  of  Cnidna  k  built  on  tha  Carian  main- 
had.  [Campwre  BovAHin  and  Casia.]  Aa  the 
narrow  isthmus  wliiv  h  the  Cnidians  .iltemptcd  to  cut 
through  is  at  the  eastern  oxtramiQr  of  thepeoinsub, 
Itbafidr  oonefaakn  that  all  tha  part  weat  of  tha 
istlimns  belonfred  to  tlio  Cr.i<rii ;  and  as  there  is  no 
Other  city  to  whose  territoiy  it  could  conveniently  be 
■ttnched,  it  aaont  a  eerlala  eopclosion  that  they 
bad  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  Cnidus  is  mentioniHl 
in  one  of  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns,  but  wo  can 
"  I  nothing  from  thb.  Uwm  ntaeadaemoBlan 
ff  and  the  leader  of  the  colony  according  to 
was  Triopas.  (Paos.  z.  1 1.  §  1.)  It  was 
OM  «f  tha  mamfaenof  the  Dorian  Heaapolb,  which 
was  retlnceil  to  five  cities  after  the  exclusion  of  Ha- 
licamansus.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  The^  Donan  colufiics, 
Cnidus,  Cos,  and  Landus,  lalysus  and  Camirus  in 
Rbnjf ,  fonrwd  a  ronfeileration.  Their  ]ii;icc  of  meet- 
ing was  at  the  ttmple  of  iho  Triopian  Apollo,  where 
they  had  gamM.aod  bronze  tnpods  for  prizes.  The  site 
of  the  Triopian  temple  was  on  the  island,  now  Cafie 
Krio.  (Thucyd.  viii.  35.)  The  Cnidtans  Iruded  tu 
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had  a  treasnn,-  nt  Delphi  (Pans.  z.  II.  §  5).  The 
position  of  the  place  was  favourable  for  trade,  ami 
Cnidus  acquired  wealth.  They  colonised  Lipara, 
one  of  the  Aeolian  iatanda  off  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  Aftar  their  unsueoeesful  attempt  to  cut 
acrosa  their  bthmus  [BusAasus],  the  Cnidiana 
surrendered  to  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus  the 
Pa«ian»  and  lo  far  aa  w«  Icnow  they  remained  quiet. 
At  thaeomBMncamnt  of  the  Pdopocmedan  War  they 
were  dependents  on  Athens,  for  we  must  supposa 
that  Thucydides  (U.  9)  Indudsa  th«m  in  tha  tann 
**Dariaaa  dwallfaig  doaa  tn  tba  Garianik*  CnidM 
dt'sorted  the  Athanbna  afbr  their  hMi  in  Sicily, 
aad  the  Athaniana  made  an  unsncoessful  attempt  to 
aebe  the  pbea.  Tbucydides  (viii.  35),  after  speaJnng 
of  the  Athenians  surpritting  some  ves^ds  at  the 
Triopian  promontoiy,  says  that  thej  then  sailed  down 
npoQ  Cnima,  and  atta^nip  tiia  d^,  udifcfa  wai  na- 
walleil,  nearly  tf»f)k  it.  The  city  is  evidently  the 
town  on  the  mainland,  and  as  this  city  was  then 
unwaBad,  the  walk  which  nuidhon  dMBrihea  anal 
be  of  later  date  than  the  Pcloponnesian  War.  In 
a.c.  394  Caam,  who  commanded  a  Persbn  and 
Hellenic  fleet,  defeated  the  Lacedaflmonboa  vadar 
Pisandcr  off  Cnidus  and  destroyed  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta.  (Xen.  UdL  iv.  3.  §  1U-,  Isocrates,  Pantgyr* 
c,  39.) 

In  the  war  of  the  Roinnns  with  Antiochus  the 
Cnidii  readily  obeyed  tlic  orders  of  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxsvii.  16.)  One  of  the  very  few  aaoariona  an 
wliich  ,'inytliin'i  is  recorded  of  the  militarj*  ojienifions 
of  the  Cuidii  is  their  sending  relief  toCHiynda,  when 
it  had  revolted  from  Caunus  (Polyb.  zzzi.  17X 
about  B.  c.  163.  On  the  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Asia  they  were  included  in  it,  and  in  Pliny's  time 
Cnidus  was  "  Libera,"  and  probably  at  an  earlier 
time.  It  was  taken  by  the  pirates  who  infested  thcaa 
seas  before  they  were  cleared  out  by  Cn.  Pompeiua 
B.  a  67  (Cic.  Pro  Legt  Manilia,  c.  12),  at  tba 
same  time  that  Samos,  Colophon  and  othor  pbcoa 
on  tha  coast  wen  plimdered. 

Hamilton  {Researches  and  Appendix,  vol.  ii.) 
copied  several  inscriptions  at  Cnidus.  None  of  them 
ara  ancient,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  Roman 
period.  The  Doric  form  ap]'can>  in  So^oi  and  other 
words.  The  name  of  Apollo  Cameiua  oocuia  in  one 
inscription;  and  Apollo  was  worBbipped  aadar  thb 
n.'imo  at  Corinth,  and  by  nil  the  Dorians  (Pans.  iii. 
13.  §  4).  This  inscription  b  a  memorial  in  hOBOOr 
of  Cidua  Jtilina  Theopompus  (Theupompua  in  tha 
jiu5cri})tion)  the  son  of  Artcmidonis  (as  it  stands  in 
Hamilton's  copy),  and  it  was  erected  by  hu  friend 
Marena  Aaphidns  Apollonius,  the  m  of  Haran. 
There  w.xs  a  Thixtjxjiupiis,  a  native  of  Cnidus,  an 
historical  writer  and  friend  of  tha  dictator  Caesar 
(Strab.  p.  ^56);  and  Theopompus  had  a  ion  Arta> 
midorua,bntacoordtn[,'  to  tliis  insr riptionTheopompua. 
was  tha  aoB  of  Artemidurus.  An  Artemtdorus  in- 
(brmad  Caeaar  of  tha  conspiracy  against  him.  (Pint. 
Cacs.  c.  6.').)  The  inscription  shows  tliat  Tlief)j<c,in|ms 
was  a  Greeic  who  had  after  GreelL  bshiim  taken  the 
nwanomanand  non>en  of  Ua  prtnn,  and  thb  The»- 
pompus  may  hare  been  the  msin  whom  the  dict.itor 
potronisod.  Hamilton  conjectures  that  Apollonius 
may  be  Moku,  the  rhetorician,  the  teadbr  of  Oaosar 
anii  Cicero;  but  if  th:it  is  go.  liis  father  must  have 
received  the  IConixui  citiztuu^liip,  for  he  is  called 
Marcus  in  the  inscription. 

Eodoxus  the  mathematician,  as  Strabo  calls  him, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Plato,  was  a  native  of  Cnidus; 
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(p.  1 19, 806)  iMolu  ti  bia  obNmtonr  (<ricov^)  at 
Cmdos,  from  wnieh  he  nw  tb«  sl«r  Ciinopns :  his 

observatory  was  not  mmh  liiglier  tluin  tlu"  houses. 
Ct«siaa,  a  pbjrsician,  aiKl  the  aathor  of  a  l'cn>ian 
llifltorjr,  WM  a  nalhvof  Cnidiu;  and  also  A^athar- 
chides,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Erythraean  w-a 
mod  other  works.  The  Cnidians  wera  fond  of  art, 
though  the  dty  did  not  produce  Mtiflts.  They  placed 
ft  itatac  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  with  a  statue  of 
Paki|p  oo  one  side  of  it,  and  the  river  Alpbeius  on 
the  oUnt.  (Pmu.  S4.  §  7.)  They  also  set  op  at 
Delphi  a  statue  of  Triopas,  the  so-calli  ti  f  ounder  of 
their  city,  a  figure  of  a  man  standing  by  a  horse; 
and  a  Leto,  and  Apollo  and  Aftonis,  ahootiDg  their 
arrows  at  Tityus.  (Paus.  x.  11.  §  1.)  The  painting 
of  Polygnotus,  at  Delphi,  called  Lescbe,  rras  an 
oftrfaigof  tbeCnidiL  (PliiiB.  x.  25.  §  1.)  Aphrodite 
was  worshipped  atCnidus,  and  the  place  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  her  favourite  abodes.  (Uor.  Od.  '\.30;  iii. 
18.)  PattsaniasmentMNNthreetenplea  of  Aphrodite 
at  Cnidofi;  in  the  oldest  she  was  worshipj)ed  as 
Doritiit,  in  a  second  as  Acraea,  and  in  the  third  and 
most  recent  as  Cnidia,  or,  as  the  Cnidians  called  her, 
Kuploi-a.  the  di  iiy  of  mariners  (i.  1.  §  3).  Cnidus 
jto&^ssod  the  statue  of  the  naked  Aphrodite  of 
Praxitelea,  of  Parian  marble,  OM-of  the  gnat  worka 
of  Grecian  genius.  The  statue  stoo«l  in  a  chamber 
with  two  doors,  so  that  the  ligure  could  Ik;  seen  on 
both  sides.  People  used  to  v\&it  Cnidas  to  sec  the 
beautiful  goddess.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  5.)  Niconu  iit  s,  kin^ 
of  Bithynia,  otfered  to  buy  this  precious  work  trmn 
the  Cnidians  by  |jaying  the  whole  of  the  public  debt 
of  Cnidas,  which  was  large,  but  the  Cnidians  pre* 
fcrrad  to  keep  their  goddess  and  their  debt.  Lucian, 
(^Amor.  c  11,  &c),  or  the  author  uf  the  little  piece 
that  is  printed  in  Ladan's  works,  has  described  the 
■tatae  with  the  feeling  of  an  artist.  (^I}ict.  o/Biogr. 
art  Praxitefat,  .whom  tha  vaikoa  pinagei  «•  xe- 
Ihrred  to.) 

Tht  egms  of  Cnidas  have  the  epigraph  Kvt  and 
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CNOPU'POLIS.  [fiBTTlIBAR.] 

ONOPUS.   [BommA,    418,  b.] 

CNOSUS,  or  OXOSrS.  suh..-.,uently  CKOSSUS, 
or  QNOSSUS  (Kyva6s,  Kyti(Ta6s,  r»^6s,  r*w- 
vist  Elk  and  At^,  Kntnot,  KMSennor,  IW- 
(Tior,  ryttatrto^.  Clnosins,  Gnosiams,  Jem.  Gnoaie, 
Gnosias:  jMakro-Teikho),  tlic  royal  city  of  Crete, 
rftoofted  to  tiw  N.  of  die  ishuid,  SE.  of  Matiom,  and 
23  M.  P.  from  Gortrna  (Peut.  Tab.).  It  orirrinaliy 
was  called  Cakratus  (Katparot,  Strab.  x.  p.  476) 
firom  the  small  river  of  that  name  whieh  flowed 
Itcneath  its  walls.  (Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  v.  44.) 
Tritta  (Hesych.  «.  v.  Tpfrro),  was  a  name  that  had 
been  some  timo  applied  to  it  Pliny  (iv.  2U),  who 
places  Cnossus  amon['  the  inland  cities,  and  Ptolemy 
(iii.  17.  §  10),  are  (juite  wrong  in  tiie  jwsitions  they 
aMign  to  it.  Strabo'a  text  (/.  c.)  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
nuft  (oanpi Gnakiiid,  mUie,i  Uoeck,  CretOf  voLL 
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COBULATUS.  ^ 

p. 402);  and  this  maj  in  part  servo  to  aocotunt  for  the  ^ 
dilB(ni%  that  luH  hem  Iband  in  monnhnsr  tbe  itaty^ 

ments  of  this  writ<  r,  who  wa^  s-i  intiniati  ly  cont«ct<d  ,* 
with  Cnoosas,  with  the  known  position  of  the  dtj.  ^ 
Its  foundation  wbb  attribntsd  to  tho  faao  «f  CrEtai  ^- 
ronunoe,  Min<>s,  who  made  it  his  chief  rwiJt-noe.  ^ 
(Horn.  (ML  ziz.  178).   Cooaeas  and  its  neighbooiw  <^ 
hood  was  tho  eheooB  seat  of  legeod ;  airi  m  whab  ; 
district  wa«*  jjecullarly  ciannected  with  Zeus.  At  th*>< 
river  Tethris,  or  Theron,  aooonliog  to  tiadilke,^ 
the  marriage  of  SSoos  and  Hen  was  wletriiii. 
(Dir>d.  V.  72  )    The  most  received  mytho.^  a-ssipied 
the  birth-jjace  as  well  as  the  tombs  «f  the  "  Father  ^ 
of  g^aiidineii*'totids1oaalH^P'n 
Cretan  lahyrinth  is  nnifomdy  attached  to 
It  was  de6chbed  as  a  boildiog  erected  by 
and  the  abode  of  tbo  Mhwtav  (Died.  1. 61 :  ApaU. 
iii.  4).    This  monument  could  never  have  bad  sny 
actual  existence,  but  must  be  considered  simply  a 
a  work  of  the  imaginatieo  of  the  kter  poeu  sod 
writers.    Tlie  Homeric  poems,  IIe^i^Kl  and  Hm"- 
dutus,  are  all  equally  silent  uu  the  (subject  ot  itif  . 
edifice.    The  labyrinth ial  construction  is  esaentiallT  v 
Aepypti.m,  and  it  would  seem  jjrf»bable  that  tb*  ; 
natural  taverns  and  excavated  sepulchn-s  sull  tol<  ^ 
seen  near  Cnossus,  and  adiich  were  oripnally  tu(4  \ 
for  religious  worship,  sncrpe-^ited,  after  liie  introdsc-7; 
tion  of  Acpyptian  mythology  into  Greece,  the  iitt  ' 
of  the  labyrinth  and  its  fabled  OOCI^aHL .  (Cafk  ^ 
Uoeck,  A'reta,  vol.  L  pp.  56,  foil.)  jjf- 

Cnossus  was  at  an  early  time  colonized  by  Doriana, 
and  from  it  Dorian  institutions  spiaad  over  tbe  vb(^ 
island.  It  preserved  its  rank  among  the  chief  citici 
of  Crete  for  some  time,  and  by  its  alliance  witt 
Gortyna  obtained  the  dominion  over  nearly  the  wbok 
island.  Polyhiaa  (iv.  53)  has  pnn  an  aooeontui 
tiio  dvll  inm  wUm  &tneted  Cfclei,  aod  fat  wIm^ 
Cnossus  took  ])art.  Afterwards  it  became  a  Ronian 
oohmy.  (Strab.  x.  p.  477.)  All  the  now  cxtttioft 
vostiges  of  tho  anoent  '^tnetropoEs"  of  CMUm 
some  rude  masses  of  Roman  brick-work,  fiart*  of  the 
■o-called  king  wall,  from  which  the  modem  name  of 
tho  rite  has  been  derived.  (Pashley,  TVaa-voLL 
j>.  204.)  Cherbii)hron,  or  Ctesiphon,  and  his  soo 
Metagenes,  the  architects  of  the  great  tcn^le 
of  Artemii,  wore  natiteo  of  tUa  dty,  as  woB  ot 

Aonesidemus  the  philosopher,  and  Ergotele^,  w!i<»<e 
victories  in  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  and  bUimixn 
games,  ai«  eolobratod  bj  Pbdar  (CHjfw^  aH  19). 
For  coins  of  Cno>stis,  both  autonomou.s  and  impeml, 
see  £ckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  The  usual  type  is  tlie 
hAjiinth;  the  fcnn,  amoe  thej  repnoent  only  a 
pootieal  cnatfaa,  an  natualfy  .varied.    [E.  S.  J.1 


COM  or  aroatn. 

COBULATUS.  or,  as  Polybius  (xxii.  18)  writi* 
it,  CoLoBATLS  (KoA<5/3aTos),  a  river  which  tbe 
R(»nan  general  Cn.  Manlius  crossed  on  his  unrf^ 
from  the  Caul.ares  [CaclarksJ  to  Ir-i-mda  (Lir 
-\xxviii.  15).  After  crossing  the  Caularcs  ho  \A'Sfi 
1  the  Caralitis  Pubis  [Cakautis],  and  cmc  w 
I  Mandroyolis;  from  tbenoe  to  Lagae^anr  theaoniM 
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of  th*  Ljsit,  and  the  next  daj  to  the  CnbnliitTis.  In 
the  imp  that  McoiniiaiiiM  Spratt's  Lyc'm,  the  Lysis 
anil  thf  CohulitiLS  are  inarkM  as  the  two  npper 
braodiM  of  the  Catarrbnctea  (i^uc^eis-^);  but  this 
TCqdrM  ftrtbar  wumliwrion.  AnoMell  (^Ana 
Miruir,  vol.  ii.  p.  154)  lappflWI  tiwCobnlatiis  to  be 
the  Catarrfaictes.  [G.  L.] 

COVALA  <M  Kdtaha,  Anfaa,  M,  SS),  a 
small  place  on  the  coast  of  Gwlmsia,  where  N>  ;in  fms 
■pent  several  days  oa  bis  return  with  liis  tie«t  from 
India.   Ita  po^iM  ii  iBDocrtain.  [V.] 

COCCIUM,  in  Britain,  mentionrd  in  the  tenth 
Itinerary,  as  being  27  mil^  from  Bremctunacac, 
.J^and  18  from  Ifanconinin.  Rib-cAr^^rr  is  generally 
Considered  to  be  its  modem  e<]uTHIpnl.'   [R  G.  L.] 

COCHE  (K«x^  or  X«x^,  Steph.  B.).  a  small 
Tillage  on  the  Tigris,  not  &r  from  Seleucem,  on  the 
authority  of  Sfephanus,  who  quotes  Arriiin.  There 
has  been  considerable  doubt,  from  the  indistinct  ac- 
count of  ancient  authors,  wliether  or  not  Cothe  is  to 
be  considered  to  Ixj  a  ditfcrcnt  place  from  Seleuoeia, 
or  to  be  only  an  earlier  name  of  that  town.  On  the 
whole,  the  bafauwe  of  opinioaii  seems  in  f  ivour  of  the 
foniwr.  The  words  of  Airian,  as  quoted  by  Steph  a- 
nus,  are  precise  enongh.  Again,  in  describing  the 
inarch  of  Jnlianus,  Ammianus  (xxiv.  6)  speaks  of 
the  army  arririog  at  Cocbe  after  banng  thrown  a 
bridge  acroaa  the  rirer  Tlgria.  Oroahu  (vii.  S4) 
speaks  of  Ctesiphon  and  Coche  as  the  twomnt  Ulos- 
trious  citiea  of  the  Parthians,  and  Gre<ror.  Nazian. 
iOrnt.  in  MIm.  S)  calls  Coche  a  (pf^ov^ioy,  of  equal 
strenglll  with  Cte^iphon,  and  so  situated  that  tho»« 
two  placee  nngllt  be  conaidered  us  one  town,  divided 
only  by  the  linr.  LasUf,  Eutropius  (ix.  12)  calls 
it  "  urbem"  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Carua.  On 
the  other  band,  Anumanus  (xxir.  5)  baa,  oo  the 
eoMndatioii  of  Gdcnins  (tar  befere  Us  time  the  pas- 
M;:e  was  held  to  bo  rorTn[)t)  "  Ctyhem,  qnam  Selcn  • 
ciam  Dominant,"  which  would  imply  that  Cuclie  was 
the  older  name;  to  wUdi'KiHinrae  (iii.  23)  probably 
n-fers,  thouph  he  calln  the  place Zocha&a,  in  the  pas- 
aage  r^t  wp&rtpop  fikp  Z«x^^'i  ^  ScArvKCia; 
^ttetttfofthnf,  PHn]r(TiL27)speaksQf  Cbaqn  Oiu- 
cAof,  which  probaUjr  refer  to  the  same  place.  [V.] 

COCU£  (tU^xV  oL  XAni). «  town  of  Arabia  De- 
•art^newtfae  Euphrates,  la  kt  78«  80',  Ion.  32°  SO', 

of  Ptoleinv  (r.  19).  [G.  W.] 

COCHLiU'SA  (KoxA/oiHio,  Steph.  B.  *.  r. : 
BexAM^vieflXan  island  near  the  coast  of  Lycia,  which 
has  Hs  name  from  the  shells  found  there,  a»  Alex- 
Mder  said  in  his  work  on  Lvcia.  [G.  L.] 

OOCntTHUS  «r  COCINTHUil  (K<{<rw0ot, 
Pi>!.),  a  promflntory  of  Bruttium,  which  is  described 
by  i'olybiu£  (ii.  14)  as  the  southemmosi  c.\tromity 
of  Italy,  on  which  account  ho  considers  it  as  the 
piint  of  M'jaaration  between  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian 
Seas.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  founded  npon  a 
▼ery  erroneous  conception  of  the  geography  of  tliis 
part  of  Italy.  For  it  is  clear  from  Plioj  (who  him- 
self alludes  to  this  mistaken  idea)  that  the  promon- 
tory of  Cocinthum  by  to  the  N.  of  Caulmiia,  between 
that  city  and  the  Scjilacian  golf  (PUo.  iiL  10.  a.  15), 
and  can  therefore  be  no  other  th«D  tlMheadlaiid  now 
ealled  Punta  di  Stilo.  In  another*  passage  (iii.  5. 
t.  6)  Plinj  aoi  nnapUj  oomparaa  the  cooflguration 
of  this  part  of  ftalj  to  an  Amaaonian  shield,  of  which 
C«intlius  forms  the  central  projection,  and  the  two 
uomoDtoriea  of  Lacinium  aad  Leooopetra  tlie  two 
boms;  the  latter,  howerer,  shenld  rather  be  the 
Pron)ontoiy  «f  Hercules,  or  Cape  Sparttrento.  Mel.i 
appear*  to  eooftand  it  with  the  Zeptt/riaui  Pronuu- 
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tory,  which  ia  eertainlj  the  modem  Cnw  di  Brm^ 
tano,  nrach  fiirther  soatii.  (Hd.  fl.  4.)  Tl»e  mo- 
dern i;:itne  (  f  C npn  di  Stilo  is  evidently  derived  from 
some  colomn  (ffr^Aq  or  oriiAii)  erected  oo  the 
headhad  as  a  hmdinaflr,  and  appears  to  date  fion 
an  early  priod,  as  it  is  already  niarkf<l  by  the  name 
of  "  Stilida  "  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary.  (/Im.  Afarit,- 
p.  490.)  The  Irinemry  of  Antoninos,  on  the  een- 
trary.  mentions  "Cix  into"  (p.  114),  as  if  there  were 
a  town  or  vilisge  of  the  name;  but  it  was  probably  a 
mere  statioii*  [S.  H.  B.J 

rorOSA  or  COEQUOSA.  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Antoniiie  itin.,  ia  the  firut  place  on  a  ruui  from 
Aqnae  Tarbellicae  (Box)  to  Bardigab  (jBonfasav). 
It  is  placed  24  M.  P.  from  Dax.  and  h  supp-f^eil  to 
lie  a  platre  called  CausM^yue.  If  this  is  rightly  de- 
termined, we  a.<tcertain  the  poesition  of  the  CoeoeatSS, 
one  of  the  Aqnitanian  tribes  w  hom  P.  Crassus  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  him  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Gallic  war.  B.  c  56  (Caea.  B.  G.  iii.  27).  Pliny 
(v.  19)  calls  the  people  "  Cocossates  Sexsignani," 
which  hcems  to  mean  that  it  was  a  garrison  town. 
He  n\h  the  TarbelH  *  QiutuorsigQani."  The  position 
of  the  Cocoeates  is  in  the  southern  port  of  the  de- 
partnwnt  of  Let  Landes  ;  and  "  the  inlmbitanta  of 
the  Landes  are  still  divided  into  two  chtsses;  the 
BooigBe,  or  those  of  the  north  or  of  the  Tete-de-Bnek; 
and  Hw  Conaiot^  thorn  of  the  south."  (Walckenaer, 
Gtog..  Sic.  v.,I.  i.  p.  303)  [Boii].  [G.  L.] 

COCY'LIUM  (KecvAior:  £th.  KoKvA/nuX  • 
place  in  Mysia,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  with  Neaa- 
dria  and  Ilium.  (Xeii.  I/ell.  iii.  1.  §  16.)  In 
Plioj's  time  (t.  30)  it  had  disappeared.  He  men- 
tiona  it  between  Cilfai  and  Thebe.  A  plaoe  called 
Kutchulan,  or,  as  others  wri'e  it,  CoUchiolan-Kuni, 
is  supposed  to  represent  Cocylium.         fG.  L.] 

COCmtS,  a  tributary  of  the  rirer  Aeheran  in 
Epeims.  [Aciikhon.] 

CODA^I,  a  people  of  Arabia  Fehz,  mentioned  by 
PKny  between  the  Am  and  the  Vndei  (vi.S8). 
Forstcr  finds  them  in  the  tribe  of  Kodad  near  Mekka. 
(Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  note  f.)  [G.  W.l 

CODANfyNTA.  [Scawdia.] 

CODA'XrS  SlXrS,  the  sea  to  the  ea.-st  of  the 
Chersonesus  Ciuibrorum  (Jutland),  which,  as  Pomp, 
Mela  (iii.  4)  statex,  is  tilled  with  islands,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  mtxlem  kingdom  of  Dtitmark, 
It  was  therefore  the  southern  part  of  the  Jialtio, 
Adoordlng  to  Pliny  (it.  S7)  it  sutsnded  north  aa 
far  as  the  prom.  Cimbronim.  CI«>8^] 

CODDINUS.  [Su-vLtaJ 

CODRION,  a  fortified  tQsm  fa  niyria,  which 
surrendered  to  the  Romans  npon  the  capture  of  An- 
tipatria,  B.  c.  200.  It  wm  probably  near  the  latter 
city,  npon  the  river  Apsns.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27.)  It  wa» 
probably  the  same  town,  which  is  called  Chryson- 
dyon  by  Polybins  (▼.  108).  (Leake, Northern  (Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  326,  seq.) 

COELA  (ri  KotAa  -Hit  EMo/as),  "the  Hollows," 
a  part  of  the  eooat  of  Enboea,  which  was  very  dan- 
gen  ms  to  vessels  in  stormy  weather,  and  where  a. 
squadron  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  wrocked  jnst  beibre 
the  battle  of  Aftemishun.  (Hemd.  viiL  IS.)  Stiabo 
(x.  p.  445)  de-scriU's  it  as  a  place  l>etween  Aulis  and 
Geraestus;  bat  as  Aulis  is  misplaced  in  a  description 
of  the  EnlNNsn  ooast,  many  critics  Inive  proposed  to 
reivl  Ch.ilci.^.  The  Kpitomizer  of  Strabo  has  Cajiha- 
reus  iuktcad  of  Aulis,  a  cwrection  which  appears  to 
hav«  been  made  finom  Ptolemy  (iiL  15.  §  25),  who 
jil.ires  the  Civh  between  Capharcus  and  the  jnJ 
moatory  Chersonesus.    But  Ptolemj  is  the  only 
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writer  who  plaora  the  Coda  on  the  eilteii  nde  of 

the  island ;  all  other  ancient  vrrit<>rs  sappmne  them  to 
have  been  on  the  western  coast.  ( I.iv.  xxxi.  47 ;  VaL 
Max.  i.  8.  §  10;  Lucan,  v,  196, 230.)  The  Persian 
fleet  most  therefore  bare  sailed  roand  the  promontory 
ef  Geraeattu  before  thej  were  overtaken  by  theitonu. 
(Grosknrd  and  Kramer,  ad  Striib.  /.«,) 

COELE.    [A-rncA,  p.  302,  b.] 

COELESYRIA.  [Syria.] 

COELETAE,  a  Thracian  people,  divided  into 
wugom  and  imiMrM,  the  former  of  whom  dwelt  at 
fbot  ef  Mmmk  Haemns,  and  llw  latter  alioiit 
Ubmt  Rhodope.  (Pliii.  iv.  18:  I.iv.  x.x.wiii.  40; 
Tm.  Amu.  iii.  38.)  The  diatrict  which  they  iniia- 
bited  waa  called  CoOtHea,  [L.  S.] 

COELOS,  COELA,  COEUA,ar  CF.LA  (KotAhi 
Avi^v,  KoiAo,  KaiAiajf  a  pott-town  in  the  Thracian 
Olieiauneem  en  tiie  Hweepont,  near  wMeh  the 
Spartans  wen'  d'-featedhy  the  Atlieni:ui.s,  nnd  when' 
the  latter  erected  a  tniihy  by  the  aide  of  the  Uaab 
of  Hecuba.  (Hda,  U.  S.  7t  PKn.  W.  18 «  PteL  iii. 
12.  §  4  ;  Nicet.  v.  p.  81 ;  Anna  Cnmn.  xiv.  p.  429; 
Anim.  Mure.  xxii.  8  ;  UierocL  p.  634.)  There  still 
eadst  coins  of  the  ta«m  of  Codios,  respecting  which 
see  Eckhel,  voL  iL  pi.  SO.  Its  modem  name  is  A'i- 
hJbahr.  [L.  &J 

COENOPHRU'RIUM,  a  town  on  the  Thracian 
coa-st  of  tlio  Pntpontis,  on  the  road  fn'in  Aj*  Ilniiia 
t^)  Selvinbria ;  in  it  the  oiiiperor  Aunlian  was  iiiiir 
^lelt^l  in  A.  I>.  275.  (Eutrup.  ix.  9;  Vopi-c.  Ann  I. 
35;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  138.  230.  322,  w)im-  tin-  i^hai' 
is  callwl  Ct'Dnplirurium.)  It  is  generally  identiticd 
with  the  modem  JJiradot.  [L,  S.) 

COENYBA.  [Thasls.] 

COEQUOSA.  [CooosA.] 

COETAE  (Kt)?Tai).  arc  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
at  the  end  of  the  An  ili;i>i.s  (viu  8.  §  25)  among  the 
nations  that  the  Ten  I  hoosand  passed  tbroogb. 
They  are  mentioned  Ijetween  the  liosaynoed  and  the 
Tibareoi.  The  name  does  not  ooeur  in  any  other 
part  of  the  work,  nor  ebewhere.  [G.  L.] 

COKl'S.  [I'ami.sl-9.] 

COGAEONUM  (KmytuAw},  a  moontam  in  the 
dis^^et  of  the  Gete,  which,  fWm  its  comieetian 

witli  the  li'Li'iid  of  Zainolxi.s,  was  considered  sacivil. 
A  river  bearing  the  same  name  was  in  ita  neigbbour- 
bood.  (Strab.  tH.  p.  298.)  Neither  the  mountain 
nor  the  river  can  he  iJeiitifu'il.  us  it  j.s  uncertain 
whether  we  aboukl  look  for  them  in  the  E.  Carps- 
thiana  or  in  the  earlier  gettlamanti  of  the  Getae,  S. 
of  the  Ister.  (Comp.  Sdttiivik,  AlaviieAe  AUer- 
tAam,  vol.  i.  p.  4890  J.l 

C00AMU8.  [HBSMUftl 

COLACEIA  (KoKoKtia),  a  town  in  Malis  of  un- 
certain site.   (Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  254,  f.) 

COLA'NIA,  in  BriUun,  nMotienad  by  Pidemy 
as  one  of  the  citios  of  the  Damnii.  to  the  NE.  of  the 
Selgovoe  {Soltcatf).  Identitied  with  Carttairs,  and 
with  Crawfurd.   [Coma.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

CO'LAl'IS,  a  rivor  in  tise  rnuntrr  of  the  Inprnlc^, 
in  Fnnnonia,  the  district  about  tlie  mouth  of  which 
was  eeeopied  by  the  tribe  called  Colapmni.  (Strab. 
pp.  207.214;  Plin.  iii.  28.)  Dii.n  Cassiu.s  calls 
tlie  river  Colops  (xlix.  36,  its  modem  name  is 
Kulpa),  and,  according  to  Sbnboi,  it  flowed  from  the 
Alps,  and  harint,'.  in  its  onrse,  Iwromc  navigable, 
emptied  it-sclt  into  the  Savas  mar  Siscia  or  Se- 
festica.  [L.  S.] 

COLCHI  INDIAE  (KAx«".  Peripl.  Jfor.  AVytAr. 
p.  33;  lab.  Peuting.  Colchis  Indorum;  K6\x*"  ^M- 
fi^l^,  FloLTiL  L  1 10),  •  port  sn  the  Mdabu 
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coast,  to  the  NE.  of  the  present  Cape  Comortm,  in 
that  subdivision  of  India  which  the  ancientA  cilIM 
India  intra  Gangem.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vii. 
1.  §  10)  it  pave  its  name  to  a  gulf  wbidi  was 
called  the  Ko\«^f  KoXx^kSs.  Its  present  repre- 
sentative has  not  been  determined  ;  bat  the  positiali 
is  sufficiently  identified  by  tlie  descriptioB  of  tlte 
nei;;hboaring  coast,  which  was  and  is  odchnted  for 
its  j>carl  fisheries.  Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  Cenmentary 
on  the  Pcriplua  (vol.  ii.  p.  444),  ha,s  shown  tlutt 
near  it,  on  tlie  nortben  ahora  of  Ctyka^  was  the 
island  of  Epiodorut  (now  the  idand  of  JfoanarX 
ami  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scats  of  the  jjc-arl 
;  fisheries.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  other 
!  names  whidi  are  meolioned  m  the  {mnwdate  I 

bo;irh(Vi)(l.  :ls  Collas,  Prom.  Ci>H.acum,  GoniBci  (I 

fuucot,  Strab.  xv.  p.  689),  are  really  oonnee 
thatofCokU.  Indeed,  the  text  ef  the  Psriploe  b 

so  corrupt,  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  faith  in  the 
emendations  even  of  the  very  learned  men  who  have 
made  it  their  atody.  Qnneent.  Pmripbu  of  Er$» 
thrnrmi  Sea,  ToL  iL{  AriuHe  R$martk«*.  vol.  t. 

p.  39.'..)  [V.J 

(XrLCHICUS  SINUS.  [CoixTHi  Imnan.] 

COLCHIS  {h  Ko\X''i  :  -^'A.  KoAx<ii  :  A^l 
KoKxucQs'),  a  district  of  western  Asia  bounded  on 
tlie  SW.  by  the  province  of  Pontos,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  river  PhasL«,  on  the  W.  l>r 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  as  far  as  the  river  Corax, 
I  on  the  N.  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  which  lay 
!  betwwn  it  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  E.  bv  Wfrw 
and  Mts.  Moschici,  and  on  the  S.  by  AmienLc 
There  is  some  little  difference  in  anthon  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  conntry  westward:  thus  Strabo  (xii. 
p.  4'J8)  makes  Colchis  be^n  at  Trapezus,  whik 
Ptulemy,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  Pontus  t&  the 
river  Phasis.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Strab.  xL  p 
497;  Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  S;  Theodor.  Hist.  Fed.  v.  34; 
Procop.  //.  (;.  iv.  4 ;  Z«>sim.  i.  32,  tiiat  I'itrtb 
was  the  Ust  town  to  the  S.  in  Colchis,  and  irom 
Strabo,  Le.,  Arrian  Feripl.  p.  11.  (od.  Hods.):  Ueb, 
i.  19;  Ammian.  xxii.  15;  Ptol.  v.  10;  that  the  pu>i- 
lion  of  Dioacuriaa  (which,  according  to  Arriaa  and 
aome  other  wiiten,  was  sobseqnently  called  Sriias. 
topolis)  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Cohhijt, 
and  distant  from  Pityas,  according  to  Sti«be366, 
and  aeeorffing  to  Anian  S90  stadia.  The  otitr  ef 
the  tribes  on  tl:i>  easti-m  coa^t  of  the  En^newaS 
according  to  Strabo,  and  coramexicing  from  the  N., 
the  Zyf^i,  Heniochi,  Cercetae,  Mosdli  and  Colehi ;  it 
wouM,  JiDWfVtT,  a|>[)ear  that  the  wht  li'  district  p>>- 
puUrly  known  as  Colchis  occnpied  the  greater  part 
of  the  territoiy  en  whidi  these  smaller  tribes  er  sab> 
divisions  of  people  were  .settlcil ;  and  may,  then  f 'n-, 
as  stated,  be  considered  roughly  to  extend  from 
Trapesos  to  IKosenriaa.  The  dimet  eempnhnils 
the  mo<lem  provinces  of  Mintn^plia  *nd  port  of  Ah- 
biL-tta,  south  and  west  of  Mt.  Elbnrx.  Aeschylus 
and  Pindar  appear  to  be  the  earliest  authors  who 
have  piven  to  this  land  its  historical  name  of  Colchis. 
The  esirlicr  writers  only  speak  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Aca,  the  residence  of  the  mytluonl  king  Aeetea. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Colehi,  were  accordine  to  tlie 
opinion  of  Herodotus  (ii.  104,  105)  and  Diodoms 
(i.  28)  the  remains  of  the  anny  of  Si^soetria,  and 
thenfiire  of  Egyptian  orii,'in.  Henitliitus  arr?ie5 
tliat  the  people  of  Colchis  were  the  rvlics  ot  tiiis 
army,  because  of  tlie  many  customs  which  were 
similar  to  them  an<l  to  t!ie  Epyptian."*,  and  not  in 
use  originally  in  other  nations,  as  the  rite  of  cir- 
OBincmian,  ud  tha  woEkiiig  of  Uam  (irtodi  thi 
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OwnH  eall«d  Sardonic,  or,  as  Larchn-  thinks,  ^ 
fi'HH",  from  SardM),  and  aUo  fmni  their  lanjnuise, 
from  die  natural  complexion  of  their  skin,  which 
ms  of  a  duskr  mlonr,  like  that  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  ai)d  from  their 
having  cnrlj  liair.  Strabo  (A  c.)  alludes  to,  but 
Meins  hardk  to  credit,  this  stoiy.  Yet  many  modem 
•eholars  have  hi-Id  that  there  is  Mane  truth  in  it, 
•nd  have  attempted  variously  to  account  for  the 
connection  between  the  two  \Ht>]Ae.  (Comp.  Heeren, 
Jdeen,  vdI.  i,  pt,  1  p.405 ;  Michaelis,  Laicg  oj" Moses, 
Tol.  if.  p.  185,  &C.)  Herodotus  is  so  far  a  good 
■ttthorfljr,  that  he  does  not  speak  from  hearsay,  hot 
from  ]KTM>nal  »)bs<?rvatioii.  I'li;  lar  (Pylh.  4.378).  t<xi, 
calls  the  CoK-hiaos  dark-corn |>lexioMd.  Antmianus 
(zzn.  b)  proUnbly  merely  copies  the  words  of  Heit^ 
dolus.  l)i'inysiu->  I'rrieg.  (v.  689)  confirms  tlif 
general  tndiiion  of  tlie  l^ptian  desceut  of  the 
CcdehkWB. 

The  Colfhi  were  siibdiviilod  into  num(*rotis  tribes, 
chieiiy  settled,  as  we  have  stated,  aloqg  the  coast 
of  the  Eaxiae :  m  tiie  MaeheloneB,  Reriodii,  Zy* 
dretae,  Lazi,  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Thasia :  the 
Apsidae,  Abasci,  Samigae,  Conui,  to  the  N.  of  it ; 
the  GoG,  MdanehhMfii,  Gdoni,  and  Soani,  ahntg  Mm 
mountain  ratijje  of  the  C.-iuca.stH  to  the  X.and  W.,Bnd 
the  lloscbi  to  the  SK.,  ainuug  the  Mu6chici  Montee, 
MiootlyiDgspttrof  the  same  great  duun.  (Seevnder 

these  iiaiiu's.)  It  may  be  rpm-nrked  here,  tiiat  of 
the^  tribes,  the  Lazi  gave  their  uame  to  the  Rigio 
Luka,  a  title  whereby  the  whole  coontry  was  known 

al  a  late  j^en-A  nf  history  (Procnp.  B,  P.  \\.  15, 
Goth.  ir.  1 ;  Ptol.  T.  10.  §  5,  ad  compared  with 
Anian,  Peri^dm,  ^  It),  and  that  the  Ahasei  have 

BO  doubt  jxTjetiKitcd  their  nnme  in  tho  inodcm 
Aibasia  (ikiinellii  Map)  or  Abkhcuia  (Kitter).  It 
nay  also  be  noticed  that  tlie  names  Coli,  and  Colias, 
are  founJ  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Colchis  ;  iii»t 
impossibly  through  the  carelo-sueris  of  tninicribers 
or  Olfiton.  [Co£cHi  Indlak.I  The  only  river  of 
any  importance  was  thf  lMia.>-i>.  (now  Fiiz  or  Jiioui). 
which  w:is  according  to  suniw  writers  the  S.  bouiuiary 
of  Colchis,  but  moie  probably  flowed  throiigii  the 
middle  of  that  conntn.'  fnun  the  Caiir  »viis  \V.  by  S. 
t«  the  Ktixine,  ami  the  Anticitcs  or  Attuitus  (now 
Kuban).  Arrian  (^Periplm,  p.  10)  nientiom  many 
others  by  name, but  they  would  soem  to  have  been  little 
mure  than  mountain  turreuls:  the  niust  important  of 
them  were  Charicis,  Chobus  or  Cobun,  Singnmes, 
Tar»uras,  llippus,  A.stelfphus,  Chrysorrhoas,  several 
of  which  are  al^o  notic.-d  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 
The  chief  towns  were  Dioscuria^  or  Dioscuris  (under 
the  HomaiM  called  SebostniwIU)  on  the  sea-lxiai^l  of 
the  Enxinc,  Sarapana  (now  Scharapani),  Surium, 
Arcbaeopdlis,  iVIacheiresis,  and  Cyta  or  Cutatisiiim 
(now  Kchitait),  tlie  traditional  birtli-pUce  of  Medea. 

The  country  itself  was  cclebratod,  as  we  hare 
scvn,  from  ttie  earliest  times  tor  its  cultivation  of 
the  trade  in  linen  (Her.  ii.  105 ;  Strab.  si.  p.  498). 
During  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  ond  tttill  later 
noder  Constaotine,  many  castles  and  factories  occu- 
faed  its  coasts,  so  as  to  maintain  the  geneml  trade 
of  the  district  (Procop.  B.  G.  ir.  3,  B.  P.  0. 
28  ;  Zosim.  ii.  33) ;  which  pruiuced,  be!iide»  linen, 
timber  for  ship-building,  hemp,  flax,  wax,  pitchy 
and  gold  du&t.  (Strab.  zL  p.  498  ;  Appian.  MMr. 
c.  103.)  Among  many  of  the  poets  of  antiijuity, 
and  especially  among  those  of  the  kter  and  liuman 
timM,  Colchi.«i,  as  the  scene  of  the  parentage  of 
AIi.li'ii,  ami  of  the  snb.s<-4uent  voyajre  of  the  Ar;:(>- 

nauts  and  the  caftore  of  the  (kUea  Fleece,  was  the  [ 
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native  seat  of  all  sorceries  and  witchcrafts.  (Horat. 
Carm.  ii,  13.  8,  Epod.  v.  21,  xvi  57 ;  .luv.  ri.  649 ; 
Pro|iert  ii.  1.  53  ;  Martial,  x.  4.  35.)  The  existence 
and  growth  in  the  country  of  the  Iris  plant  (Dkeoor. 
in  Proftn.  lib,  vi. ;  Plin.  xxriii.  9),  from  the  buIbolM 
root  of  which  the  medicine  wo  call  Colcfaicam  b 
extracted,  may  hav«  led  to  some  of  the  tales  el 
»orccry  attriSr.T.i  to  Medea.  (Ovid.  J.  ilm.  iL  89 ; 
Lucaiu  tL  441.) 
We  have  occasional  notices  of  tiie  history  of 

Colchis  incidentally  recorie<l  in  various  )>assages  of 
the  chusical  writers,  from  which  we  may  gather:— 

1.  That  during  the  thne  of  Herodotoa  it  was  tba 

northern  limit  of  the  rersiaii  o!ii|iiie  (Her.  iii.  97)} 
though  subsequently  the  people  appear  to  have 
thrown  off  tins  yoke,  and  to  luiTe  funned  an  indo- 
)K  ii,!cnt  st.ite  (Xen.  Anah.  iv.  H.  §  9,  vii.  8.  §  a.*)). 
2>tili  kter,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Cbfehuuu  were  not  inrhided  in  the  sway  of  the  Peiw 
sians.    (Arri.iti.  Aunh.  iv.  15.  §  4.) 

2.  Durmg  the  Pfriul  of  tiie  contests  between 
Mithridates  and  the  Bomans,  Colchia  was  eonsi- 
dere<l  to  he  one  of  the  territorie,'*  which  the  kinc  of 
Poatits  had  annexed  to  his  paternal  territory  (Ap- 
pian, MUkr.  15),  thonf^h  its  alfegianee  was  even 
then  uncertain  and  doubtful  {Ihid.  64).  During 
the  Second  Mitluidatic  War,  ilithridates  made  his 
son  Ihehares  king  of  Cddiia  (/NdL  67),  who  ap> 
pe.irst  to  have  lielrl  his  p)wcr  but  for  a  short  period. 
Finally,  on  tlie  overtlirow  and  death  of  Mithridates, 
Pompey  made  Aristarehus  tlie  governor  of  this  dis> 
trict.  {Ihid.  114;  comp.  Dion  Co-^s.  xxxvi.  33, 
xxxvii.  3.)  On  the  fall  of  I'l  mpey,  Phaniaccs,  son 
of  Mithridates,  took  advantage  of  Caesar  being  oectt- 
jiieil  in  Kfrypt,  and  reduced  Colchis,  Armenia,  and 
some  fiart  of  Cap|i<adiK'ia, — defeating  Cn.  Domitios 
Calvinus,  whom  Cacicar  suhstequently  sent  agMnst 
him.  Hi.s  triumph  was,  however, ahort-Uved.  (Dion 
Ca.s8.  xlii.  45.) 

3.  Under  Polemon,  the  son  and  succes.sor  of  PhaP< 
naecs,  Coichi.s  was  juirt  of  the  kingdom  <  f  I'ontM 
and  the  Bosporus;.     (Strab.  xi.  pp.  493 — 199.) 

Lastly,  from  Theoph.  Byzant.  ( / Vd^iw,  4),  itap> 
fi^-afH  that  in  the  eiirlith  year  tif  Justin,  a.  I>.  572, 
the  C'olchian.s  luul  Aba>;;i  joimd  the  kiiic  of  Arme- 
nia as  the  allies  of  Cho^nv^  in  his  wara^jain^t  Mar- 
cian.  At  tliis  jK-ritxl  the  di.-itrict  itself',  as  already 
remarked,  wtis  f:r-nerully  known  as  Terra  La/ica. 
(Menand.  Prat.  FrtKjm.  3  of  his  CimHmnatum  of 
the  History  of  Agalhius.)  [V.] 

COLENDA  (KoXfVSa:  p<>rhaps  Cuellar),  a  city 
of  the  Arevacae  in  Hi.«.jiania  Tarraconensis,  men- 
tioned by  Appiaa  (ifi^p.  99, 100;  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
1,  p.  4.56).  [P,S.] 

COLI  (Ka-Aoi).  a  jwple  of  tho  Caucasus,  in  the 
north  of  Colchis,  iuliabiting  a  district  called  after 
them,  KwAiir^.  The  northern  i«rt  of  the  Caucajsus 
was  also  called  Km\ii(&  oprj.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  KwAoi ; 
Scylax,  p.  31,  where  KwAddj  should  be  read  liar 
K»;>nf^;  Plin.  vi.  5.  8.  5;  Mela,  i.  19.) 

COI.IA.S.    [Atiikxae,  p.  305,  b.] 

COLICA'BIA,  a  ^lace  m  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on 
the  Po,  between  Mutina  and  Hosttlia,  near  Mirun- 
dola    (It.  Ant.) 

COLU>  (KmAIi,  Dioa.reri(«.  1148;  Mela,  iii.  7; 
Fcrt.ATienni,T.19S5),adi8trieton  the  Malabar  coast, 
opposite  toCeyIon,an(l  a  little  to  the  northwjirdof  Ctijta 
Comorin,  As  stated  elsewhere  £CoLciu  ImdiakI, 
there  is  a  great  cenftuJon  in  tho  names  wtrfeh  tM 
ancients  have  prcseni-d  (  f  the  plates  on  this  coast; 
and  it  is  Tei7  likelj  that  the  names  CaUigicom,  Co> 
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Uaeum,  Colic,  and  CoUaa,  raHsr  to  one  and  the  same 

dhtrict.    That  it  yrns  X.  of  Capr  Comorin  is  tjnife 
efetr;  and  if  Culi;u>  iind  Coils  Ue  one  ami  Uie  saiue, 
U  ia  clear  that  it  was  n«t  far  to  tlM  IL,  W  DiOBJiiw 
(v.  9'>1)  erMentlr  de^M-ribes  the  frnilMr  M oppoHto  to 
Ctylori.    Pttiieniy  and  Marcian  connect  with  CallU 
pituin  another  protnoatorj,  which  they  call  C»)rT 
(K«pv  iutpow),  a  projecting  strip  of  land  to  the  E.  of 
the  Sinus  Coichtcut :  it  has  been  sappcMd  by  Ritter 
(ErtUi.  T.  pw  517)  to  bo  the  8anw  as  the  pre»eDt 
iVmim,  opposite  the  iaUnd  of  Baimmtm  Kor. 
Pliny(  vL  Sa  a.  23)  speaks  of  •  Promoototy  Calin- 
goQ,  —  doubtless  the  Caili^cum  of  Ptolemy.  [V.] 
COLLA'TIA  nUAA«rk :  £tk.  KaAA«rtfM«  Col- 
Ittiinia:  CMii  mt  (ka),  ma  andent  city  of  Lft- 
tium,  situated  about  10  tnileii  E.  of  Rome,  between 
Gabii  and  the  Anio.    Vii^l  aoUces  it  as  one  of  the 
vitadm  of  Alba  Lon^a  (Am.  tI.  774);  a  clear  pnjof 
that  he  considered  it  as  :i  Latin  town ;  and  Dio- 
Djrstus  also  distinctly  attributes  it  to  that  people:  it 
ia  strange,  thenfim,  that  Liry  speaka  of  it  aa  if  it 
had  been  a  Scibinc  city  prenous  to  its  conquest  by 
the  Koaians.   Tlie  tint  occasion  <n  which  its  name 
•ppaan  is  hiatoiy  ia  during  tlia        of  Taiqniidaa 
I'risi  us,  by  whom  it  wxs  re«iuce<l  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jectiuo  to  tiome.  (Liv.  i.  3b ;  Dionjrs.  iii.  60.)  Livy 
haa  pwaarnd  to  iu  tha  fiarmuki  ef '*daditio*  on  tUa 
oo^adion,  and  than  can  Fk*  no  doubt  that  the  fart  U 
historicaliy  tnia,  aa  the  city  never  appears  again  as 
an  independent  state.   Tarquin  is  saiid  to  hatwaata- 
blished  a  parrixm  there,  wlieiioe  !io  is  erroneously 
represented  by  some  late  grunuimriaiui  asthe  founder 
of  the  dty  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  744):  Im  at  lha  same 
time  ajipointed  lus  iifpfiow  Ejjerius  as  governor,  w  lio 
in  couAe<|uenre  (il>taiu<-tl  tiie  surname  of  Cullaltuus, 
which  he  transmitted  tu  hiit  descendants;  andLodos  I 
Tarquinius,  the  huaband  of  Lueretia,  is  represented 
as  residing  at  Collatia  at  the  time  of  tlie  siege  of 
Aidea.   (Ur.  L  ft7->ft9;  Dionys.  iv.  64.)  Siiiiis 
Italicus  sIm  represents  it  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
eider  Brulus  (viii.  363);  but  there  is  no  other  au- 
tlMtity  for  this.   No  sobaeqoapt  mention  of  Collatia 
occurs  in  history;  bnt  it  appears  to  hare  gradually 
declined.   Cicero  incidentally  notices  it  aa  one  of 
iIk'  municipal  towns  at  Latium  which  waa  in  liis 
time  in  a  reiy  daogml  condition.   Stimbo  tella  ns  it 
vas  rednoed  to  a  nwrevfllage,  and  Pliny  enumerates 
It  among  the  "  pnpuli "  of  ancient  Latium  whiih  were 
tban  no  longer  in  ezistanoa.  (fiicde£M.Aar,u.3i; 
flttab.    p.  S30;  Pthi.i8  5.  s.9.)  Thb  u  tlialMt 

mention  of  the  n.inii-  that  ^vl'  n  et  with;  but  the 

niemoiy  of  its  existence  was  preserved  by  the  Via 
GoUatia  or  Cdlatina,  wMdi  la  nodoed  mora  tban 

OWWby  Frontiiins  (<!e  Aqmieduct.  5,  10),  frDtn  wh  nn 
W«  leairn  that  it  lay  to  the  left  fJi  the  Via  Pracnes- 
tiaa,  fimm  wbldi  H  waa  aapaiitod  by  a  abort  in- 
terval. This  ia  the  only  clue  to  the  position  <>f 
CoUa^  the  site  of  which  has  in  consequence  been 
fMianUly  fixed  at  a  plaea  called  Casle/Zaodb  or 
Ca$Ul  deir  Ota,  a  niine«l  castle  of  the  middle  ages, 
on  the  K.  bank  of  a  little  stream  called  the  Ota, 
Uttla  mora  than  S  miles  fktan  ito  confluence  with  tlie 
Anio,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  site  of 
Gabii.  There  remain  on  this  spot  &ome  very  kicon- 
aidaraMa  fragmenta  of  walla  an  the  tide  towards  the 
stream,  where  it  presents  a  steep  and  abnipt  face  of 
tufo  rock,  but  on  the  other  side  it  is  wholly  without 
defences,  and  Cell  is  of  opinion  that  the  site  was 
little  adapted  fur  that  of  an  ancient  city.  Hence  he 
inclines  (as  well  as  Westphai)  to  place  Collatia  at 

lonaboUaad 
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nearly  isolated  hill  just  above  the  cnnBuence  of  tba 
Om  with  the  Anio.  The  ixisition  of  Lungh^zzn  is 
certainly  one  U-ttrr  adapted  hy  nature  for  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city  than  that  of  CastA  Ota,  and 
would  accord  mtich  better  with  Virgil's  espre<isione 
(**  CoUatinas  unponeiit  montibus  arces,"  Aen.  I.  c) 
but  no  ntina  have  been  di>covered  there.  (Gell.  Tupi 
of  /tome,  pp.  171 — 175:  Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  i.  pfw 
478 — 482;  Wextphal.  Rom.  Kampagne,  pp.  lUOv 
101 ;  Abeken,  Mittel  Ital.  p.  78.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

COLLOPS  MAONUS  or  CULLU  (K<JXAo(^  m*- 
yas    K($AAov,  Ptol.  iv.3.  §  3;  Chulli  Municipiuja, 
Itiii.AnU  p.  19;  Cbnllu,  Tab.  PmU ;  ChulU,  Solia 
29{  CfMo^  Bu.),  »  dty  of  Kumidia,  npon  a  bead- 
laiid  OBtlw  W.  dda  of  the  Snns  Olcacliites  ( Aqr 
o/Slorah),  E.  of  the  Pr.  Trctum,  and  50  M.  P.  we»t 
of  Bnaicada,  celebrated  fur  ita  pofpla-dyeii^  csto* 
blishnMoto,  and  probably,  tberdon,  a  Pbomdaa 
cii!  i  v.   (Bnm,  .1/riVa,  p.  214.)    Ptolemy  mentions 
a  K<i\Ao^  iiUpoi,  considerably  to  the  £.  of  this,  ia 
a  pontjon  apparently  near  the  oppOBto  ddc  af  dia 
bay     (Ptol.  ibid.  §  4.)  CP.&] 
COLLY TU&   [Athbkak,  p.  302.] 
COLOBATU&  [CoBOtJiTtta.] 
CaLOBl  (Ko\o(o/.  Diod.  iii.  32;  Ainitbarrh. 
p.  46;  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  28),  a  tribe  of  Troglodybs 
dtoatad  ao  a  atrip  of  land  in  the  ridnity  ef  tba 
jtroinontory  of  Bazinm  in  lat.  24°  N.,  and  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea.    Ptolemy  (iv.  7.  §  7) 
mentions  a  mountain  (KoAoC&r  Spas,  iitpaw),  and 
Strabf)  (xvi.  j.  771)  a  forest,  of  the  Colobi  (Ko\o€ui9 
i\aos)  ill  tiiis  region,  between  Berenice  and  tbe 
hariMrarof  Antiphika.  PoroponiiiaMda(iiL8)plaeea 
a  town  nf  Cololw  Ix-tween  the  promontory  of  Aenernn 
and  riiiloteris.    The  Colobi,  like  the  entire  Troglo- 
dytic  nation,  were  the  subject  of  many  fiiUes.  In  the 
Greek  language  their  nanje  imjiorts  "  the  jnutilate*!," 
and  they  swm  to  have  pnii  tis*-*!  tlie  rite  of  circum- 
cision after  a  manner  }<ei-uliar  to  tbemMlTaa^AliatoL 
JJitt.  An.  iii.  8.  §  6;  Diud  iii.  32).  They  were 
bably  a  dwarti>h  people,  and  among  the  varieties  of 
the  Aethiopict  race  whi«e  low  stature  or  deformity  led 
finally  to  the  fable  of  the  Pygmies,    Tbe  npgioo 
which  tlicy  inhabited  was  barren,  and  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  pasture  grounds  to  the  west  of  it  by 
their  stronger  kinsmen  or  neigbboora.   Bcnce  their 
diet  was  princii^ally  ^lidl-ilsh  and  the  casual  pro- 
ducts of  the  cliiise,  and  their  curtailed  pro[«>rlions 
were  confirmed  by  their  poor  diet.        [W.  B.  D.] 
GOLOE  (KoMn  Ki/tPii,  Ptd.  iv.  7.  $  S4.  31 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  #.  r.),  a  lake  in  Aetliiopia,  Jat.  12°  N., 
through  which  flows,  but  with  Uttle  inteniiixtore  of 
tbdr  aemal  waton,  tba  river  Astapus  (Bakr-et- 
A:rfl),  the  Blue  or  Dark  Itiver.    The  lake  Coloj:  is 
probably  the  Vttw  or  HftSma  of  Strabo  (xvii.  is22\ 
and  ia  tbe  modem  Lake  DtnaAos  or  Tbantt.  Tlwiw 
W  IS  also  in  Aethiopia  a  town  named  Coloe  (KoX^ 
w6\is,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  25)  of  which  the  site  is  un- 
certain (Arrian,  PeripL  Mar.  EryAr.  p.  3 ;  Mannert. 
Georpraph.  vol.  xii.  p.  167).  [W.  B.  D.] 

CULO'NAK  (KoAwcai;  or  COLO  NK,  a  town  in 
the  Troad,  140  stadia  from  Ilium.  (Stnib.  pp.  .589, 
604;  Time.  i.  131;  Xen.  //. //  iii.  1.  §  IM;  I'aus. 
X.  14.  §  1.)  According  to  trmiition,  Coloiiae  was  in 
eariy  times  tlw  residence  of  a  Tluadaii  prince 
Cycnus,  who  f)Ossess<>d  the  adjoining  country  and 
the  i.tlAnd  of  Tenedtjs,  oppotute  to  which  Colunae  was 
situated  on  the  mainland.  Colonoe  waa  protaibly 
one  of  the  towns  from  which  the  inhabitants  wara 
removed  to  supply  the  population  of  Alexandria  ia 
Pilay  (r.ao)  pkma  it  ia  tfaa  istarior,  and 
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speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  places  that  bad  disap- 
pramL 

TIktc  was  n  Cnlonnft  near  Lnmp^Bcu9  on  the 
lIilU^^iKint,  ji  foundati-m  of  the  Milesians.  (Strab. 
p.  589:  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12.  §  11.)       [G.  L.] 

CDI.O'NIA,  in  Britain.  The  critidim  which  ap- 
phes  to  Camulixlunum  [Caml'loduhum]  has  been 
postponed  to  the  present  notice,  because  the  place, 
to  ulii<  h  the  general  assent  of  investifrators  has  as> 
b'liim-ii  the  honour  of  having;  been  the  first  Roman 
colony  in  Britain — tlic  Cohnui  kot'  i^ixtt^ — is 
tlic  Cner  Colun  of  the  British,  and  theCamoiodaniun 
of  the  ckxsical  writers.  Com*  Cotm  is  a  name  in 
Ki-uiiiiLs's  list  of  British  cities.  In  Bc-da  and  the 
esirlier  An;;lo-Sazon  authorities  we  have  aach  forms 
as  Colnaoiiuter,  Cotecestria,  ttc,  eridentlj  meaninf; 
Colchtster  in  E»scx.  Lastly,  in  Henry  of  Hiiiitintr- 
doo,  we  find  the  special  statement  that  the  British 
Cotr  Ctihm  and  the  A.-S.  Cakeettria  are  one  and 
the  Name.  Tlie  idi'iitity  of  CitmuhKlunum  with  the 
town  thus  named  fiwm  Cului>ia  is  another  question. 
fW  miters,  bowerer,  luve  disGanneeled  tliam^  The 
diicf  gruuiid^  for  thtt  identifloaikn  lie  b  two  fa^- 
•age*  of  Tacitus. 

After  the  rednetion  of  tlw  leen!  (in  Kbrfblk  and 
Suffolk),  and  the  Caniri  (on  tlic  Iri.-h  S-a),  afti*r, 
too,  a  diverMon  against  the  Brigantes  (to  tlic  north 
of  tJie  Homber),  the  fierce  nation  of  Snores  ret^nired 
ro) in':v.i<)n.  For  this  purpose  u  tolony  is  Citidilislit'd 
at  Cainulodunum — ''l^lurum  gens  non  atrocitate, 
noQ  ckamentia  rantabatur,  qtun  belliun  exeroeret, 
«  :istri5<iu<'  lf;;ionn:ii  preincnda  foret.  Id  quo  promp- 
tiut  vesuretf  coluoia  Camulodnnum,  valiida  veteran- 
orutn  tnanu,  dedncitiir  in  aproa  captivoe,  snbsidiam 
adv^TsUs  n  l><  IIfs,  »  t  iiiibufii<!i>  socii*  ad  ofRcialepum. 
Itum  uuk  ad  biluras."  (^Ana.  xil.  32,  33.)  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  words  in  Italics.  Reference 
b  alvi  to  tlic  artirlc  Caxoi.    The  soction,  too, 

of  Tacitus  preceding  tlie  one  quoted  should  be  read. 
This  trlb  lis  tint  Oslorius  luul  already  fortified  the 
V  yji  of  \ho  Sahriiia  and  the  Autona — the  Sabrina 
DHsiiiing  tlie  iSctwi,  whatevi-r  may  ha^-e  been  the 
meaninf  of  Aolona  (?  Aufona). 

NiiW,  with  stations  already  efiectcd  on  the  Serem, 
and  another  river,  which  was  certainly  nearer  to 
Walea  than  any  liver  of  Essex,  how  can  we  reconcile 
the  jiriit>n'i!»'  iiiovejnent!?  of  Ostorius  with  either  of 
ill*'  accreditt-d  .-jites  of  Canmlodunuin?  Tliis  i.-.  well 
known  to  have  Iks'u  either  J/aWwn,  or  Writlle  (near 
CoU-htster),  each  in  K.v.ex,  ami  each  in  tlie  very  hist 
place  imaginable  for  tlie  operations  of  a  biluriau,  a 
Brigantian,  or  a  Cangiaa  campaign,  otai  if  it  be 
allowed  to  suit  an  Icenian. 

The  solution  to  these  difhcnlties  probably  Ues  in 
the  fact  of  Tacitos's  authority  \'r\u'^  uf  a  high  value 
only  for  tho^p  parts  of  our  island  with  which  his 
ikUjcr-iu-law  Agricola  came  in  contact,  and  for  that 
period  of  oar  early  history  dnring  which  that  general 
was  so  important  an  actor.  Now,  the  parts  that  he 
knew  best  lay  in  the  west  and  north — in  Wales  and 
Scotland  —  rather  than  in  the  eastern  counties. 

In  A.  u.  61,  the  name  of  Camulodunum  re-appears 
(^Amn.  xir.  31);  its  geinrraphical  snd  political  rela- 
tfaMW  being  compuratively  clear.  Thus,  the  war  is 
against  the  famous  Queen  of  the  loeni  (fioadicea), 
and  the  popubttiun  of  the  neighbouibood  Is  tliat  of 
llw  Triaobmites  (MiddU^ex).  At  tlie  Mune  time, 
the  campaign  in  Wales  is  intcmiptcd  by  the  Icenian 
;  a  fact  to  which  we  may  possibly  trace  the 
ion  in  the  account  of  Ustoriiu*.  The  actniil 
from  west  to  east  directed  the  attention  of 
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the  historian  towanls  Wales,  whilst  the  probable  ra- 
pidity with  which  Paullinus  (the  groenl  MW  mdir 
notice)  effected  it,  abridged  the  distance. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Camulodunum  of  tlie  Ice-  ] 
nian  campaign  is  a  place  of  pleasure,  rather  than  a 
military  fortification — "  NuUU  mnnimentis  sept  am  ( 
—  dum  amoenitati  prius  quam  usui  consulitur* 
This  is  not  quite  what  we  expect.    It  contains  a 
temple,  an  image  of  victoiy,  a  curia,  and  a  theatre. 

Where  does  Tacitus  pbtce  it?  He  ia  generally 
said  to  place  Camulodunum  on  the  aestuary  of  the 
Thames:  by  which  a  slight  complication,  and  the 
necessity  of  carrying  that  rirer  as  far  north  as  Uie 
BlacktcaUr,  is  engendered.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  context  Savours  this  view,  it  does  not  ahoolutclj 
enforeo  It'—  extemos  fremitos  in  corn  eomm  au« 
ditos ;  consonuisse  ululatibus  theatruin,  vi.HMinquo 
spcciem  M  oeshtario  Tamesae  subvenao  cokmiae." 
This  by  no  means  says  that  the  popoIallaB  of  Gamn- 
ItKlununi  .saw  it.  It  mif^lit  have  been  seen  in  London. 
The  passage  oootinoes  —  '^jam  oceanum  croento 
aspectu ;  dilabento  antn,  bnmanoram  cerponim  ef • 
fipies  relii  tas,  ut  Britnnni  ad  s|ieni,  \Xk  vrterani  nA 
mettun  trahehant."  As  these  vttetwu  were  the  real 
ooenpants  of  Camulodnnwn,  the  extnct  is,  pro  lanto, 
in  favour  of  Taritiis's  having  placed  it  on  theTliatnw. 
btill,  as  already  stated,  it  is  not  conclnsive.  The 
dlief  TCBSon,  however,  for  giving  the  pmssage  in  iull 
will  npfxar  in  the  seqnel. 

Ptolemy's  Camudolanum  is  a  town  of  the  Trioo- 
antes,  on  the  Imenaa  Mstoaiy,  the  Trinoantet  beii^ 
oji.st  of  the  Siinaal,  whose  town  is  Venta.  The 
current  exblanatlon  of  this  wssage  is,  that  the  Si> 
meni  are  the  f eeni  of  tbo  other  antbon,  and  Venta 
the  Venta  Icenoruin  Xorwich").  In  a  previous 
passage,  we  have,  in  the  following  order,  from  north 
to  sooth,  (1)  the  Ifetaris  anhiaiy  (s.  the  Wash), 
(2)  the  river  dariainut  (J'nrf),  (.1)  a  pronrnntor)', 
(4)  the  outlets  of  the  river  Iduiiianuia,  (5)  the  Ta- 
missa  acataaiy.  Now,  tlie  Tamiaoa  aestuaiy  is  the 
Iinensa  aestuanr",  and  I  lie  Ki-(/u-tnannia  the  Black- 
water.  At  lea.^t,  such  is  the  view  suggested  by  the 
element  du  (=3  black), 

Tiiniiiit:  fifiin  I't('!''iny  to  the  Itinerarieji,  wc  find 
equal  elements  of  contusion.  In  the  we  have 
Colimia  ;  in  the  nmtA,  Camulodunum, 

Colonia  is  52  miles  fimn  Loadoiii  Caawkdnmun 
51. 


From  LtmdM  to 

M.P. 

Caesaromagoi  •  xzviii. 
Colooia  -      .  MdiiL 

liL 


From  Camulodu- 

M.r. 

Canoninm  •  >  viii. 
CaesannnagiM  -  atii. 
Durolitum  -      -  xvi. 

•        -  XV. 

li. 


The  distance  between  Caesaranagui  and  Colania 

ctnncides  somewhat  less  closely. 

Even  the  identification  of  Colonia  with  Cal> 
cheater  is  shaded  by  a  doubt.  It  is  diflicult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  river  CW«  took  its  name  from  CoUmia^ 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Co^chaetST  is  otber 
tlian  the  Gamp  upon  the  Coles. 

Notwithitaiidiqf  the  prevakBee  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  tks  |rMBt  writer,  after  balancing  the  con> 
fiicting  diificultioi,  finds  the  best  aohition  in  doubting  ' 
the  identity  of  ColoNM  and  CawiitorfMWMws.  The 
lirst  he  believes  to  have  bein  Co/-cliester,  the  second  ' 
JIuldon,  name  for  name  in  each  case^    [SL  Q.  L.] 

^/  '-^^  
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COLCTNIA  AOniPPrXA,  or  AGRIPPINEN- 
SIS,  or  siinpij  AUKliTi.NA  (^Colagiui,  u  the 
Ptanch  and  KukIUi  <»n  ft(  CMb.  and  JKlib,  m  tlw 

Oi-niians  call  it),  a  \«wn  W  the  l«"ft  bank  of  the 
Bbine  on  the  Koman  road,  whidl  ran  fix>in  Aagu»ta 
Baaneoram  {AtigH  oair  AUe)  post  Strattbmy, 
Wortns,  }fniriz,  liitifjen,  Cohleuz.  and  lionn.  The 
iwd  wu  continued  un  tlte  li-ll  bank  uf  tiie  KUiue 
ftwa  Cologne^  through  Nove»iuin  (A'«iiw),  Gokwia 
TingMW  (KfUr-n  m-ar  Cl-r>'.t).  Nnvioina'.'us  (Ay- 
■|gjl)t  «ad  tiicnce  to  La;:<iiiiHun  Tiie 
poritkm  b  datamUMd  by  the  Itineraries  and  by  the 
name.  Then-  an>  also  medals  of  Colonia  Agrip» 
pinensU,  and  the  name  occnrs  on  inj>cri|)tion8. 

Tbia  town  was  oripnally  called  Oppidum  Ubi- 
onim  (Tacit.  Aim,  i.  36),  and  it  was  the  chief  towu 
oi  the  Ubii,  a  German  nation.  The  Ubii  were  on 
the  ea»t  side  of  the  Rhine  in  Caesar's  time;  but 
noder  Augustus  thej  rentored  acra»s  tlie  Khino 
under  tlie  protection  of  IL  Vipnnitts  A^ripjk:i,  to 
escape  from  the  attacka  of  tlieir  nei<:hboun>  the 
Catti.  Agrinana,  tha  wife  of  Ciaiulius  and  the 
daughter  of  Qermaniciia  Caesar,  who  waa  born  at 
the  Oppidum  Ubloram  while  her  father  commanded 
iu  these  farta  prevailed  oo  her  husband  (a.d.  51) 
to  tend  a  colony  of  reteran  aoMien  thera^  and  team 
that  time  the  phue  had  her  name.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xii.  27;  Strabo,  p.  194.)  The  AgrippincDses  were 
made  Jaria  Italici  (Panlos.  Dig.  Sa  tit.  15.  a.8),tbat 
is,  the  place  had  tlie  .Tus  Italieum,  whieh  was  a  /n  it 
pririlcge;  but  it  doca  not  appear  whether  it  wa&  cuii- 
ferred  at  the  time  of  the  colonisation  or  aflcrwards. 
An  inserij'tion  in  Grtiter  (p.  slimvs  that  it  was 
also  called  C<jlonia  Claudia  Au_-ii>ta  Atrrippiucu- 
sium.  Taritus  {Germ.  i.  ;iS;  lli.tt.  iw2H)  unserves 
that  the  I'liii  were  williiij;ly  called  Atrrij)pinease;t, 
from  the  ii.iiiie  nt'  theii  founder  (conditoria  hui),  as  if 
A;:rip{>a  lound<-d  the  colony,  though,  in  the  passage 
almidy  cited,  Tacitus  awibcs*  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  to  Agrippiiia,  or  to  her  intei-e>t  at  lea^t. 
(Se<»  llie  note  of  Lipeios  on  this  jnsj4ai;c.) 

Cl  i^rne  is  well  placed  for  a  large  town,  being 
iust  below  the  point  where  tlie  flats  of  the  Nether- 
hmds  commence,  in  a  fertilt;  country,  and  forming  a 
convenient  pbce  of  tranut  between  the  countriea  on 
tlie  east  ami  west  sides  of  the  Rhine.  Ita  position  on 
the  Gennan  fnnitier  involvetl  it  in  tnubje  duriiii: 
the  insurrection  ot  CivtliS|  whom  the  people  at  length 
joined.  The  Tramrhenane  Germans  were  jealous  of 
Cologne,  which  had  grown  rich.  (T  k  it.  //wf.iv.28.) 
The  Colonia  was  protected  by  a  wall,  which  the  rode 
Germane  on  the  other  banic  of  the  Rhine  conaidend 
a  badge  of  slavery.  Tic  iJ  iiiim  h  ttlei*  and  the 
GennaoB  in  the  place  liad  iutennarried.  The  town 
had  a  tnumt  trade,  whidl  waa  hardened  with  dntiea; 
an  !  j  nilably  the  jieople  levied  toll.s  on  the  boats  that 
went  up  and  down  the  river  (Tacit.  JJitt.  iv,  63 — 
65X  an  ehalaele  to  eommerce  whieh  kof  exiatad  en 
the  Rhine. 

Cologne  became  the  chief  town  of  Gormania  Se- 
r  Inferior.  Aolns  Vitellius  wa.<)  at  Colo^rm, 
as  governor  of  the  L"wer  Germania,  when  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  (Sueton.  VUell. 
c.  8.)  There  was  a  temple  of  Man  at  Cologne,  in 
wliii  !i  a  siword  was  hung  np,  that  was  w»i  I  to  have 
be«n  tiie  aword  of  Divus  Juliiu.  Vitelliua  went 
about  the  most  crowded  streeta  «f  Cologne  witih  tUa 
swonl  in  his  hand,  when  he  was  proclaimeil  emperor, 
and  carried  it  off  with  him.  Hut  he  .vut  the  swonl 
with  which  Otho  killed  liimself,  to  be  dedicated  in 
the  twnpk  of  liaca  at  Colegne.  C  Fitotf.  fc  10.) 


COLONIA. 

Trajan  was  .i1 -n  at  Colotme  when  Nerva  di«l 
A.U.  98,  and  he  aasuuied  tlte  imperial  iaait;nia  therv. 
(Oraa.  vIL  19.)  Ananfauraa  (av.  II)  moilienB C». 
lii;rne  tmder  the  name  of  Ai^rippina,  and  Tungri 
(7'onj^ern),  as  large  and  rich  cities  of  SediadA 
Germania.  The  jjace  was  taken  by  tba  Fiaoka, 
but  wa.«t  n>roverpd  by  Julian  about  A.  n.  356,  at 
which  time  it  was  a  atroogly  fortititNl  pl.-u-e.  It  is 
alw)  mentioned  bjr  Zadmna  (i.  38),  under  the  nanw 
of  A;:rii>pin.a,  as  a  very  larze  city.  In  tlu-  N'otitia  it 
is  called  "  Metropolis  civiuiis  Agrippinemiam." 

The  Roman  remaina  of  Cokgne  conaUt  of  what  u 
called  the  I^aifenporte,  sTippowd  to  be  the  old  V"Ttm 
CUudia,  with  the  inscription  C.  C.  A.  A.,  and  snm^ 
remains  of  the  walla.  Many  statues,  sarcophagi, 
and  other  lioroan  renuuns  liave  been  foond  there. 
Some  anthorities  speak  of  traces  of  a  subternuMaa 
jKi-s.s!it;o  I'r  <in  Cologne  to  Tr<  \ea,  which  is  an  absurd 
Hction.  There  was  a  Komaa  road  from  Augusta 
Treriramm  to  Cologne,  the  Ime  of  which  appears  to 
l>c  indicated  plain  enough  in  Home  {arts  by  the 
direcUoos  and  position  of  the  modem  raad.  Tiie 
old  town  of  Colof^  waa  that  wliidi  waa  aufwmnJed 
with  walls  by  the  Riimaiw.  and  nnti!  near  the  d  .x 
of  the  twelfth  century  was  called  the  "  d vitas  intra 
eokdam.*  The  ctrrait  of  the  ancient  Colonia  is 
dc.Hcribe«l  by  Gi  Kmuus  (^Df  admiratula  sacra  etcirili 
vutgnitmiim  Coloniae,  CoL  1645,  4to.;  ret'rrred  to 
by  Eichhom).  About  A.D.  1 180  a  new  wall  incloaed 

the  subuHw. 

Col'v'ne  was  maiic  a  Roman  city  "juris  Italici," 
which  ii:ean.<i  that  the  municipal  goremrornt  and  a 
limit^-d  juiTsdiction  in  civil  matters  were  in  the 
h.iiuls  lit  the  city  ma;;istnite-s.  whether  they  woe 
called  Duumviri  or  by  any  other  name,  and  of  an 
Ordo  (Curia).  The  criinin.il  jurisdirti  'U  am!  the 
jurisdiction  in  more  important  civil  matters  were  in 
the  luuuis  of  the  Consolaria  or  governor  of  Germania 
Secunda,  whose  residence  wa.s  at  Cobigne,  It  >cenia 
a  very  reasonable  coiyecture  that  this  important  dty 
never  entirely  lost  its  original  con^titution.  atid  that 
its  mimicipal  system  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  agesi, 
as  they  are  called,  is  of  Roman  original.  Though 
this  cannot  be  proved,  it  w  shown  to  be  very  probable 
by  Kichhom  (^Utber  den  Urqirmtg  der  Stadtitekem 
Vrr/tiMunff  in  DtmUdtiand,  ZeiUckrifl  fir  Get- 
chicht.  RichUwisstmchdft,  B.and  ii).  The  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century,  a.  d.;  and  if  it  be  tme  that  the  Roman 
general  Al'tius  recovcrwl  it,  as  some  a'«*u!iie,  tlie 
Romans  did  not  keep  it,  for  Childeric,  the  father  of 
Chlcdowig,  bad  paascsaian  of  the  place.  He  epnnd 
the  fortifications  of  Cologne,  thoujih  he  ,l.-trnv,il 
those  of  Trt^vee.  It  waa  the  residence  of  the  Fraiikiah 
Unga  in  Chledowig'a  time,  and  la  efken  mentiooed  in 
Frankish  history  as  a  strongly  fortified  pimv.  It  is 
well  known  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Franlca 
allowed  th«r  Roman  aobjeeta  to  ratain  thdr  own 
law,  an  !  it  ne^t•^^arily  follow.s  that  they  mu^t  ha\-Tj 
allowed  them,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  retain  the 
Roman  insiitations,  witlraut  which  tho  Boman  law 
could  not  have  been  apj  lied.  Cologne  was  the  tin*t 
lurge  Iii>man  towu  that  the  Frankish  kings  gut  pofr. 
session  of,  and  there  were  reasons  snfiicient  why  tbajr 
.vliould  allow  this  ancient  and  jxiwerful  city  to  r^ain 

nmnicipal  constitution  ;  and  it  is  ditticult  to  think 
of  any  reasons  why  they  sliould  destroy  it  The  in- 
vestigation of  thia  aal^t  by  Juchliom  is  highly 
interesting.  [G.  L.! 

COLO  NIA  EQUESTRIS  NOIODUNUM  (A>o«)b 
a  town  in  tba  coontiy  of  the  Uehrotii,  which  tiM 


coLom. 

Itincnirics  place  on  tlie  ro»d  from  Genera  to  L.irns 
LauMniiu  (LauiawM).  It  is  first  mentioned  hy 
Miny  (iv.  7).  and  then  bjr  Ptolemy  (ii.  9),  who 
a.s^iciis  it  to  tlif  Sccjiiiiiii.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  .simply 
name  it  EqueatrU ;  tad  so  it  is  nsmcd  in  the  Itiiu  - 
TwAtB.  On  Mjnw  imerlpHou  H  is  esIM  GiT.  E<|oes- 
trinm,  and  Col.  Julia  Equ. ;  from  which  some  have 
coodtuied  that  it  wm  founded  by  C.  Joiiaa  Caesar. 
In  tlw  Notitin  it  is  ealM  Chr.  Bqttsstrittm  Noic 
diinum.  The  name  Noiodunnm,  ruJ  the  position  of 
Eqoeatris  in  the  Itioeniries,  determine  the  aite  of  the 
pbce  with  certainty.  The  distriet  in  iridefa  Nym 
iftnnds  w  called  Pa^us  E(]UO>trictis  in  a  dooviment  of 
the  year  101 1 ;  and  it  ia  said  that  the  people  of  the 
country  still  eall  tills  district  Rtquulf.  (D'Anrille, 
Xotire,  ifr. ;  WalckcnacT,  OiogitgpMt,  4^.,  de* 
GaukSy  vol.  ii.  u.  3 1 6.)  [G.  L.  ] 

COLO^NIA  TRAJA'NA,  is  enlj mentioned  in  the 
Atit'ininc  Itinenry  and  the  Table.  It  is  on  tiie 
ruud  from  Coluniu  Agrippinensis  (^Coloffne)  to  Lng- 
dunnm  (Leydtn).  Colooia  Tmjana  ia  lietween 
Vetera  an.l  nurL'inatinin.  It  \h  apnvtl  that  the 
place  is  Killrrt  or  KtUu,  near  Clict*,  or  CUftj 
iiM-lf.  as  i«ome  suppose.  [0.  L.1 

COLO'XIDES  (KoAwUft),  a  to^\ni  in  the  .S\V. 
of  Messenia,  de>crilMHl  by  Paasaniius  as  Htandiiif:  upon 
•  height  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  40 
stadia  from  Asine.  The  iiihabitatita  affirmed  that 
they  were  not  Mesaeniaiis,  but  a  colony  led  from 
Athens  byColaenua.  It  ia  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
{/'AUop.  18)  under  the  name  of  Colonis  (KoAwfli) 
as  a  place  which  Pbilopoemen  marched  to  rcliere ; 
but  according;  to  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxlx.  49) 
Conns  was  the  place  towards  which  Philopoemen 
trairdied.  ^Goronb.]  The  site  of  Colonides  is  on- 
certaiii.  Leake  phices  it  upon  the  Messenian  pulf  at 
KasUlkif  wImtb  are  some  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings, N.  of  JToronf,  the  dte  of  Asbie;  but  the  French 
c-ommifi-sion  suppoee  it  to  have  stood  on  the  bay  of 
Pliocniciis,  NW.  of  the  promontory  Acritas.  (Pans. 
W.  34.  §§  8,  IS:  Pt«l.  iiL  15.  §  7,  who  caOs  it  Kv- 
kmni  :  Leake,  rdoponnetiaca,  p.  105 1  BoUi^  Be- 
cAercAec,  &c.,  p.  112.) 

COLO^NIS,  an  ishnd  mentioned  hf  PRnr  (iv.  19. 
F.  19)  m  off  the  coast  of  Ar::olis.  From  tin-  order 
in  which  he  enumerates  the  names,  and  from  Colonis 
oeenrring  in  his  text  in  the  place  of  Hydrela  ('*  Ti- 
jcin-nus,  AjXTopia,  Colonis.  Aristora,  Cnliaria"), 
Leake  conjectures  that  Colonis  and  Hydreia  were 
one  and  the  same  ialaad  (PdopmrnmaeOt  p.  S86); 
but  Kiepert  trivrs  the  name  «C  Cdknii  to  the  small 
island  &  of  SpeUia. 

COLOHUS  AOORAEU&  rATHnrAs,  p.  S98, 

COIO'XUS  Ul'PPirS.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
OOLOPE'NE.  CULUPETIB,  or  CALUPENE 
(KoAowTTjK^),  a  district  in  I'or.tns  on  tbp  bonier  of 
Arinciiia  Minor.  (Strab.  p.  5GU.)  i'liny  3) 
places  Seba»tia  and  SebasK^oUs  in  Colopene.  As  to 
the  pwition  of  this  district,  see  Pojrrrs.  [G.  L.] 
CO  LOPHON  (Ko\a<p<Ly:  F.tk  KoAo^rioi),  one 
of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Aodraemon.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon 
was  on  the  left  as  a  man  went  fhm  Colophon,  af^r 
croBJtini:  the  river  Calaon.  (Pausan.  vii.  3.  §  5.)  It 
was  I208tsdia  ftota  Lebedas^wlucbwas  north  of  it; 
and  from  Epbesns,  which  was  soath  of  it,  70  stadia, 
direct  sailing,  but  120  alont;  tin;  caxst.  (Strab.  p. 
643.)  The  little  river  Hales  or  Ales  flowed  by  C». 
loi^on,  and  ma  noted  ibr  the  enelnsti  sf  itnmtir. 
(pMHLvilLS&fa.)  Ite  fhea  WM  »  dNrt  dif. 
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tance  from  the  coast ;  and  its  port  was  Nodum  {li6- 
Tiov),  with  respect  to  which  Colophon  was  called 
the  upper  city     Bim  w6\ts,  Thuc.  iii.  34). 

Colophon  and  Ephesus  did  Dot^  like  the  other 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  cslshnts  the  festival  of  the 
Aiaturi«;  for  some  nsson  or  other  eonneetod  with 
an  affair  of  blood.  (Hrnxl.  i.  147.)  At  an  early 
period  in  the  histoiy  <k  Coloj)hoD,  some  of  the  citizens 
being  exiled  by  the  opiKwite  ftetion,  retired  to 
Sinjnin,  whrrc  they  were  received.  But,  watching 
an  opportunity,  tliey  sazed  the  town^  and  the  matter 
was  at  hot  settled  by  the  Smymseans  agresing  to 
go  away  witli  nil  their  moveables,  and  leaving 
Smyrna  in  ptMsestiion  of  the  Colophonian  exiles. 
CRerod.L  150;  eompnre  tlie  confused  story  in  Stnbo, 
p.  633,  about  Smyrna  and  Colophon.)  Herodotns 
mentions  Kotium  as  an  Aeolian  city  (i.  149);  and 
some  critics  have  supposed  that  he  means  the  Notinm 
which  was  the  port  or  lower  city  of  Colophoilf  O 
supjKwition  that  needs  do  refutation. 

Colophon  was  taken  by  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia. 
(IlcriKl.  i.  14.)  AJyattes,  one  of  his  ^u^cefvSors,  took 
"  Smyrna,  the  city  that  was  founded  from  Colophon  " 
(Herod.  L  16), — in  which  pssiage  Herodotus  ap* 
pears  to  alUule  to  the  .«torj'  of  Smyrna  that  he  tells 
in  another  place  (i.  15U).  Colophon  is  seldom  men* 
tioned.  Early  in  the  Pdoponnesian  War  tlie  Persians 
got  possession  of  the  upper  town  or  Colophon,  owltig 
to  the  people  quarrelling  among  themselves.  TIio 
ptrty  who  were  expelled  maintained  themselves  in 
Notium;  bat  even  they  could  not  agree,  and  a  Per- 
sian faction  was  formed  m  Notinm.  The  party  op. 
posed  to  the  Persians  called  in  Paches,  the  Athenian 
ooromander,  who  drove  the  Persian  party  out  of 
Notinm,  and  gave  it  back  to  the  Colopbonians.  ex- 
cept thofic  who  had  been  on  the  Pen-ian  side.  After- 
wards the  Athenians  sent  some  setUeis  to  Notiom, 
and  cdheted  there  all  the  ColeplMiriaiw  that  they 
could  from  the  cities  to  which  they  had  fled.  (Time, 
iii.  34.)  Notiom  and  Colophon  are  roeutioued  by 
Xenopbon  (HM.  i.  1.  §  4)  as  distinet  towns. 

Ly.simachiis,  a  Matotloniun,  and  one  of  Alexan- 
der's body-guard,  who,  after  Alexander's  death,  made 
hhnaelf  kii^  of  the  Thrsciaas,  destroyed  Lebedna 
and  Coloplion,  ami  removed  the  jx'ople  to  his  new 
city  of  Kpbesutf.  (PaUiU  i.  9.  7,  vii.  3.  §  4.)  The 
Colophonii  were  the  only  people  of  those  remored  to 
Ephesus  wlin  vesi^feil  LvHimaehn.s  and  his  Macfdo- 
nians;  and  those  who  fell  in  tlie  battle  were  buried 
on  the  way  from  Colophon  to  Clanis^  «n  the  left 
side  of  the  ro:iil.  Probably  a  large  mound  was 
raised  over  the  dead.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  in 
Ids  war  with  the  RomaoH  (n.  c.  190),  unsuccessfully 
besie;,'(<l  Notinm,  which  Livv  (xxx^-ii  26)  calls 
"  oppidum  Colophonium,"  and  he  observes  that  it 
was  abont  two  miles  finom  Old  Colophon.  On  the 
settlement  of  affairs  after  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
the  liomans  j^ave  to  liie  Colophonii  "  who  dwelt  in 
Nodum ''  freedom  from  taxation  (immonitas),  as  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity  to  thetn  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  39.)  Polybius  also  calls  the  Colophonii 
"those  who  dwelt  in  Notium  "  (xxii.  27).  But 
it  was  still  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Colophon  as  Cicero 
does  (pro  Leg.  MamL  c  18)  when  he  mentions 
Colophon  as  one  of  the  cities  plundered  by  the  pirates 
in  his  own  time.  This  Coktphon  seems  to  be  Motiun. 
Strabo  does  not  mention  Notinm;  and  he  speaks  «f 
Colophon  as  if  the  old  city  existed  when  he  wrote, 
thoqgh  his  remarks  on  the  distance  from  Ephesus 
Men  to  apply  rather  to  Nbtiiim  er  Kew  Colralmi 
than  to  tiw  old  torn,  llik  (L  17)  mentions  Colo- 
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phon,  and  not  Notliun.     Pliny  (v.  29)  sajs  Uiat  t  Laodiceia  on  the  Lycus.    In  hu  time  Apameia  Ci- 


Colophnn  in  in  the  interior,  and  that  the  UaleMU  (the 
A!'^  '■>(  I'ausaniaM)  flows  by  it.  Next  is  tha  tem- 
ple oC  Apollo  of  ClaruB,  Lebedus:  there  waa  aUo 
Kotiom,  a  town."  This  is  a  good  ezjuupk  of  Pliny's 
careless  coinpilstion.  Tbocydides  tells  ns  tliat 
Noiiom  was  the  town  on  the  coast  or  naral  town, 
and  tt»t  Cotophon  wa>  tbe  upper  town;  and  Livy 
dwtinpuishps  the  t"<»  clearly,  and  gives  the  distance 
of  Old  Colopboa  fnm  tbe  ooait.  Tbe  site  of  2<Iotiiun 
and  Colophon  b  easily  detarmlMd,  hang  near  to 
Claras.  [Cijiruh.]  Chandler  myh  that  there  are 
no  ruiiMi  at  Mntium.  and  on]/  mxm  nuMrabie  cabins 


bottis  and  Landiceia  were  the  Ui^e^t  cities  in  thia 
of  Phiygia.  LjUMiceia  was  then  the  cfaief  toim 
of  a  oonTntas,  to  which  Coloesae  and  more  than 
twenty  other  towns  belonged.  Both  Laoditeia  and 
Colossae  were  famed  for  their  wool,  and  the  y«<»pie 
of  Colooaaa  abo  derired  a  great  profit  froni  their  ».ldll 
in  dyeing  it.  (See  Graslrard's  note  on  tiic  pa&saj^e 
of  StnilM,  p.  rj7S  ;  Tran$l.  Strab.  ToL  ii.  p.  533.) 
The  upper  valley  of  tbe  Mawandir  was  «  absep-ieod- 
ing  country. 

C()l<l^^^:ll■  tiad  l>ecome  a  place  of  <  uiiiintiflly 
little  importance  in  Stnbo's  time.    In  the  middla 


on  the  rfle  of  Colophon.  Molitrai  must  hafa  been  as  I  ages  then  araw  near  ha  town  ealM  Choose  (Xmhu. 

old  ,i.s  Colojihon :  it  wris  mpntiono<l  by  Hpcataeiis  in    or  Xo^ai).  aiiJ  Ciilos.-ae  (ii>appcared.  Chon.iP 
.        his  Aftia  as  a  city  of  Ionia  (Stepb.  B.  s.  v.  HirtwyiL^  tlM  birthplace  uf  Nioetas  Cbouistes,  one  of  tiie  By- 
TV VVi.^^^  Strabo  says  that  tbtCaIo|dionianB  had  oneaa  East  of  Dtomir  than  is  a  pfam 

navT-,  .Tfiil  an  excellent  cavalry.    Thnr  cavalry  was    mm-  caSltA  Kkonos,  or  Chonot,  bituatetl  at  tht  linaa 
•0  hupericn-  as  to  assure  tbe  victory  to  tbe  side  on 
which  it  fboght,  wfaenoe  he  says  came  the  proverb, 

"  II"  put  the  Colophon  to  it"  (rhv  KoKo^Uva 

^vfdijKtf)  whenever  a  matter  was  brouL'Iit  to  a 
certain  termination.  The  Soholiaston  th»'Tlit  aotetu.t 

/f*  •  iif  I'lato  (on  the  wonls  rhy  KoKo^M^a  SLVayKai^w 
'  *  irpo(r?i§a^wt')  gives  a  ditlcrent  explanation.  He  tays 
that  when  the  twelva  looian  states  assembled  at  the 
ranioniuni,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  Colophonii 
had  the  ca.sting  vote,  for  they  received  the  binyr- 
naeans  to  live  with  them,  on  behalf  of  whom  thagr 
bad  this  rote ;  whence  the  jtrovfab  fnt  |Md  to  ex- 
press a  casting  or  deciding  vote*  •wM  ,t  / 
(fi^*\  •  ,  .  ,  i  Colophon  was  one  of  the  places  that  claimcil  to  be 
/        ^*  birthplace  of  Homer.    It  was  the  native  city  of 

MStniuknntM  an  olama..  ne 


Mimnermm,  an  elegis':  poet;  of  the  musician  Polym- 
n«'NtMH;  of  Phoenix,  a  writer  of  iambi  (Pans.  i.  9. 
§  7.);  of  Hermesianax,  an  elegiac  writer  (Atben.  p. 
597,  who  quotes  a  Urge  fragment);  of  Antimachus, 
an  epic  (loct ;  of  Xenophancs,  a  writer  of  sUJi;  and 
of  Nicander,  whose  Theiiaca  is  extant. 

The  reafai  of  Colophon  Is  mantianed  by  Pliny  as 
an  article  of  conitnerce;  atxl  it  is  also  mentioned  by 
DtoscoridM  (I'liny,  xiv.  20,  sad  Uarduia's  note)  ooder 
the  name  Cnlophonia,  wtddi  the  Franch  call  Cob- 
phanr.  Tlif  mountain  (JmUc-us,  itoar  Colojihou 
(Strab.  p.  642.),  is  a  buj;e  mass  covered  witlt  noble 
pines,  and  it  aboonda  in  mtar.  The  mountain  aap- 
pliadthapinairaodlbrthaiaBin.^  C<>.L.] 


Coix  or  CoLornoN. 

COLOSSAE  (KoXo<r«ral:  Eth.  Ko\offa-i\v6i,  Ko- 
XoffvnfAi),  a  city  of  Phiygia,  iit>t  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  30)  as  a  lar;:e  city  of  Plirygia,  on 
the  Lycu.s,  a  bnmch  of  the  Maeander.  Xerxea,  on 
his  march  to  Sardes,  B.C.  481,  reaehad  Colossae 
after  leavintr  Anaua.  [Anaua.]  The  yonnjrer  Cyrus, 
on  his  mardj  troni  Sardes  towards  tiie  Kupliratc  , 
11.  a  401 ,  passed  tbroogh  Colossae.  He  cmi&ed  tlic 
Maennil«"r,  and  after  a  march  through  PhrvL'ia  of 
b  poiiwmgs  fn>m  the  river,  he  came  to  Culusiiae, 
n  huga  and  prosperous  city.  {Anab.  i.  2.  §  6,  &c.) 
The  march  of  Cyrus  from  Colossae  to  Celaeoae  was 
20  para-sangs.  Tbe  position  of  Colossae  aouth 
of  tire  Maeander  is  determined  by  the&e  two  antbori- 
8trabo  (pp.  576 — 578)  pbu»  Colossae  near 


of  tbe  maoatain  range  of  Cadmus.  AnindeO  (ilsMi 
Ifnwr,  ipal.  8.  pL  159,  &e.)  snppoaes  that  Khmotf 

which  is  cert.iinly  the  Mte  of  Chonac,  is  alsn  thi-sito 
ofCuloNsae;  and  that  the  name  Clumae  saperMdad 
tliat  of  Cokissae  noder  the  Bysantina  Empim  ffia 
description  is  not  clear.    Hamilton  (i?«earcA«*,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  508)  foand  exteudve  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  about  three  miles  north  of  JTAomos.   On  this 
site  arc  larpe  M.xks  of  stone,  foumiati -ns  -T  buiM- 
ings,  and  fnk<;iiit.-iits  uf  culumu.-v,  urchitrave&  aiid 
COraiees.    11c  al.-o  found  "the  hollow  cavea  of  a 
theatre,  built  on  the  side  of  a  low  hloj.inp  hill,  aixl 
of  which  several  scats  were  >till  in  sUu.  "    lit- dues 
not  mention  any  inscriptions.    lirmlotuB  &ay!<  that 
the  Lycus  disappears  in  Coiniiae  liy  .viukiii::  into  a 
cleft  (xchrM<*  7'm),  and  after  ruuuintr  about  five 
stadia  under  ground  it  appears  again  and  flows  into 
the  Maeander.     If  this  cleft  or  hole  can  be  dett-r- 
mined,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  we  have  aicer- 
tainad  the  aitaof  Culostsae.  Hamilton,  who  rxamined 
the  ground  carefully,  found  tbe  necrupuli.s  or  boryiog 
pUce  of  this  city,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  be  on 
one  side  of  a  river,  aru!  the  theatre  and  other  miaa 
on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  a  bridge,  which  cnwaea 
a  rapid  stream,  flowing  from  east  to  west;  and  this 
river  is  "  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  rivers,  wliich 
unite  their  waters  immediatel/  ahova  the  brid^** 
The  chief  stream  is  called  tha  Teherak,  which  Hn- 
milton  <)appoiie.s  to  lie  the  Lyrus.    Another  stream 
is  called  Aicsu  (white  water),  and  posseMsa  highljr 
petrifying  qoalitiBa.  Below  fha  bridge  ia  a  narrow 
gorge,  thniu^h  which  the  waters  of  the  united  rivers 
flow.   He  found  that  tbe  Ak-M  had  onoe  £alka  inbo 
tbe  Lyena  lower  down  than  where  it  nosr  does,  coc- 
actly  at  the  pUce  where  the  chasm  is  narrowest. 
Another  largo  stream  falls  over  the  cliff  on  the  sootii 
side  of  dw  river,  or  the  aide  o|iporite  to  tin  Ah^ 
which  nms  fnnn  tlie  N\V.    Thin  river  h;vs  aKo  th«; 
same  qualities  as  the  Ak-tu,  and  makes  a  great 
depodt,  fbnning  clilGi  of  tmmtine,  and  burying  tbe 
plants  and  other  substances  that  are  in  its  way. 
This  operation  is  g»«ng  on  rapidly,  and  tbe  difls  ou 
each  bide  have  been  formed  bj  it.    HamiKoB  adds, 
"  it  is  evident,  ttiat  if  the  water  always  flowed  in  the 
same  channel,  these  difls  would  approach  each  other, 
and  cunttnaa  to  overhaui;  the  river  until  a  natural 
bridge  were  comjili  icd  by  the  touching  of  the  op].>Mte 
sides,  while  the  arch  or  passage  of  the  river  Inlow 
would  be  kept  clear,  the  rapidity  of  the  aliaam  not 
allowing  the  deposit  of  the  calcareous  matter.    It  is 
indeed  most  apparent  that  this  hat  been  the  case, 
that  the  two  cUffil  have  been  liere  joined,  and  thus 
fonned  the  xl^pmyntt  through  which, «  HamdiNat 
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TeportiJ,  the  water  flowed  by  »  subterranean  channel 
f«ir  half  a  mile,  the  soft  crust  hAviu^'  b«x  n  in  all  |»r»>- 
bftbilitj  sabsequently  broken  up  by  uii  earthquake. 
In  the  hollow  below  the  bridge  are  Mveral  mills, 
which  ire  toroed  by  the  petrifying  stream  of  the 
Ak-mt;  in  conaequencc  of  the  rapid  accumolation  of 
calcnreons  matter,  it  liaa  been  frequently  neces^ary 
to  chsnn  their  poiitian;  Huq  would  othenriM  be 
■oon  dioked  op,  and  Vtmed  in  the  cakanoos  ult 
dc{»tiilrtl  rouncl  thcin  Ity  the  spray  ami  ovprflowinps 
of  the  mill  stream."  This  very  drar  and  imtmctire 
explanation,  founded  en  the  esaniMtion  ef  tibe  epot 
by  a  pnicti.».c<!  eyr,  Ir-avc^  no  (Inilit  iilx-nt  tlic  con- 
dtuuMi,  that  thia  i«  the  spot  within  Coloskae 
whidi  Hendottis  deecribee,  thonifh,  «■  RamOtoo  eb> 
wrv.'K,  it  may  still  Ite  (l«uljt<>«l  wlu'tlior  the  Ljcus  {■ 
the  river  which  now  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  er  th«  Ah-tm.  Thb,  however,  is  not  rery 
material:  one  of  the»r  stronms  is  rortainly  the  I-yciis. 
The  paiMge  in  PUny  (xxzi.  2)  is  now  fully  ex- 
pbhied:  **  at  Goloesae  there  is  a  sCremn,  hHo  which 
if  brirks  are  thrown,  they  conic  out  stones."  Ilamil- 
ton  observes  that  the  Ak-su^  which  jitins  the  Tchomk 
fai  the  cenliw  of  the  town,  weald  soon  cover  a  brick 
^th  a  thick  incnistation,  and  even  fill  tlie  porws  by 
InBllratioD.    This  is,  no  doubt,  what  Pliny  nicaiLs. 

Cokosas  was  one  of  the  early  Chriatun  chnrchee 
of  Asia,  and  the  apostle  Paul  addressed  one  of  his 
epistles  to  the  pe«^iplc  of  thia  place.  It  dui-M  ii(>t 
•lipear  fiem  the  epistle  that  be  visited  Colotuiae, 
and  an  exprrssion  (i.  3,  4)  has  been  citetl  to  filmw 
that  be  bad  not  been  there;  and  also  anotitcr  (ii.  1). 
But  the  want  of  Word.s  to  ]inivc  directly  that  he  was 
at  Colossae,  docs  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  he 
wvcr  was  there,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  went 
over  all  tlie  country  of  Gdatu  and  Phrygia. 

The  epigraph  on  the  oohis  of  Colossae  is  Zr\fws 
fLokoaanvt^.  [G.  L.] 

COLTA  (tA  Kikra,  Arrian,  Indie.  26),  a  small 
pbce  on  the  roast  of  Gtdrusia,  vititeil  by  the  fioet  of 
Nearchus.    Its  poeition  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

C()LTHE'NE(KoAftT»^.  Ptol.  V.  13),  a  district  in 
the  £.  of  Armenia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Amxes.  St. 
Martm  (J/rm.  mtr  FArmeiUe,  vol.  i.  p.  127)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Koghthen  in  Vad>ouritff<m.  (O^mp. 
Utter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  z.  p.  547.)  [K.  fi.  J.] 
OOLUBRA'RIA.  [BALBAiixa.] 
<M)LrMBA.  [Bau^res.] 
COLV'EKUIA  (KsiAvcpTta).  a  promontory  of 
Ar);olis,  placed  by  Pansamaa  (ii.  84.  §  8)  between 
DucepbaLi  and  Bii|xirt]iiims :  Imt  as  there  are  no 
pconiootixies  on  this  coast,  Lealce  canjectures  that 
Colyergia  may  have  been  tlM  eastern  cape  cf  the 
island  f»f  Hydreia,  (Peloponuestiicn,  ^p.  SSSyteq. ; 
nomp.  Boblaye,  Rtcherdut,  p.  60.) 
C0LYTU8.  [CoiXTTim,] 
COMANA.  1.  Is  PoNTt  s  (K^fuiva  rk  iv  rcf 
TUtT^  fit  K^AOMi  rk  riiivT wui:  Uumeaek),  a  place 
in  Pentns  above  Phanoroea,  as  Strnbo  eajsCp.  557), 
xvhd  has  a  Ion.:  nntirc  of  thi^  place.  Itolemy  (v.  6) 
fixes  it  in  I'ontus  Galaticus,  but  it  afterwards 
brionged  to  Piontna  FokrooidaeiM.  Joatinfaui  phoed 
it  in  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  Annenia,  which 
division  he  called  the  Second  Armenia,  as  appears 
fimnoiMof  hi8Nofai]«(A'or.31.e.l).  The  Table 
jjbres  Cfwnana  on  a  raa<l  that  nins  east  frcmi 
Tavium,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  much  of  this 
route.  Strsbo  (p.  547)  describti^;  the  eonrse  of  the 
river  Iris  !«y<<,  that  it  flows  from  the  country  call«jd 
Phanaroea,  and  has  its  sources  in  Pontus  itself :  its 
lia  throQgfa  Canana  Pontica,  and  throogfa  the 


OOVANA. 

I  fertile  plain  Daxiinonitis  to  the  west :  it  then  tnmt 
'  to  the  north  at  Gaziura.  We  thus  learn  that  it  was 
I  in  the  upper  valley  ot  the  Iris,  and  we  know  from 
Grecorius  of  Nyssa  that  it  was  near  Neocaesarea 
(Niktar).  In  the  book  mi  the  Alexandrine  War 
(c.  35),  a  lofty  ranj;e  of  hilbi,  covered  with  formts, 
is  said  to  extend  fruni  Pontic  Ckimana  to  Armetua 
Minor,  which  range  divides  Cappadocia  from  ArmenU. 
Hamilton  {Retearek**,  cfc,  vol  i.  p.  450)  discovered 
at  a  pUce  called  Gumenek  on  the  Toeat-m,  the 
modem  name  of  the  Iris,  some  remain*  of  an  ancient 
town,  and  part  of  a  bridge  apparently  of  Roman 
construction.  There  aecnis  no  doubt  that  Gumenek 
is  the  site  of  Comana  Pootiau  It  ii  about  seven 
mOm  nortft-eaat  of  Tocai.  tHhtj  simply  speaka 
of  Comana  as  a  Manteium.  or  the  seat  nt  an  oracle 
(fL  3).  It  is  atated  that  it  appears  froin  inscrip- 
tions  to  have  Ke4  the  name  of  Miei  ocaeaaiea  under 
tlie  T?iin;;iii>  (Kdrfiiirrr.  vol.  ii.  p.  42S,  nftc).  the 
prehx  Uiero  or  "  sacred,"  indicating  the  character  of 
tbaphee.  ThopoaitioiiofComanainadaitajpvat 
mart  (/^TOf»«Se»)  ibr  tha  nardiaiiti  that  came  fimn 
Armenia. 

Oomaoa  waa  defeated  to  the  wuna  igeddew  as  ■ 

Comana  in  Capptvloria,  an-l  was  hsid  to  be  a  colony 
or  settlement  from  tlie  (Jap}Htdocian  city.  The 
religions  ceremonMl  waa  nearly  the  same  in  both 
pl.urs,  and  the  jiriests  had  like  priviIe^r^•^.  T'lider 
tlie  early  kings  of  Pontus,  there  were  aniiiinliy  two 
great  processions  in  honoor  of  the  goddess,  on  which 
(KTa>i«jns  the  cliii'f  jirie>t  wore  a  din^lem,  and  he  was 
next  in  dignity  to  the  king.  Dorylaus,  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  the  Dorylaus  who  was  an  aiire>tor  of 
Strabo's  mother,  once  held  the  hich-priothix^ii  of 
Comana,  which  Mitliridates  the  Great  gave  him. 
After  Cn.  Pompeius  succeeded  L.  Lucallus  in  the 
command  in  these  parts,  he  pave  the  hifh-priest- 
ho(xl  to  An  helaus,  and  lie  added  to  the  landa  of  the 
temple  a  district  «f  60  Stadia,  by  which  expression 
Strabo  probably  means  all  the  country  round  the 
temple  within  60  stadia.  ArcheUus  was  sovereiini 
of  tlio  jieoplc  within  titese  limits,  and  he  was  the 
owner  oif  aJl  the  hieroduli,  or  temple  slaves,  within 
the  dty  of  Comana ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  of 
selling  them.  These  slaves  seem  to  luive  been 
attached  to  the  loiL  Their  number  was  not  lee* 
than  6000.  Thi*  Arebdaa*  was  the  son  of  Um 
Archelaus  who  was  hoootired  by  L.  Sulla  and  tb* 
Roman  senate,  as  Stndw  ha*  it,  and  he  was  tha 
fneadorA.Gabiida*.  Ifis  ihtbar  waa,  in  fact,  tho 
l>est  commander  that  MithridatM  avtr  bad.  The 
son  ArcheUus,  the  priest,  contrived  to  marnr  Be- 
miee,  UttB  dder  deter  of  Cleopatra,  whose  mher, 
Ptolemaeus  Auletes,  ]uv\  bei  ii  <lrivcn  out  of  Kgypt; 
and  ArcheUus  bad  a  six  months'  reign  with  her. 
He  Ml  in  battle  agamet  Oahhiin*,  who  raetaved 
Auletes  (n  c.  Arcbelaus  was  succeeded  in  the 

priesthood  by  his  taa  ArcheUus  (Strabo,  pp.  558, 
796X  bat  O.  Jnliu  Oaeear,  who  camo  into  Pontaa 
af^er  liefcating  Phaniares,  gave  the  priesthood  to 
Lycoinedea  (Apiiian,  Alitkrid.  c.  121),  who  received 
an  addition  of  territorr,  a*  Stndw  aajs.  The  anther 
of  the  Alexandrine  War  (e.  61)  says,  that  it  was 
the  priesthood  of  Cuuiana  in  Cap|iad(x:ia  tliat  Caesar 
gave  to  Ljeonedes.  It  seems  that  he  is  perhapa 
nu>taken  as  to  the  Com.ana,  but  it  is  clear  that  ho 
means  the  Comana  in  Cap[iaducia.  In  a  previous 
chapter  (e.85)  he  had  spoken  of  Comana  in  Poatn*. 
Hp  knew  that  there  wore  two  places  of  the  n.*»me{ 
and  in  c.  (}6  it  is  certain,  both  from  his  description 

of  the  phoe^  and  tlie  ml  of  the  nonative^  that  he 
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nmuifl  the  Cappodocian  Conuuia.  Cleon,  a  roblicr 
00  Oljrmpiis,  a  friend  of  M.  Antonios,  deserUd  him 
in  the  war  that  ended  in  tlio  battle  of  Actiuin,  ati-l 
weut  over  to  Octavianus  Caesar,  who  inaJe  a  prince 
and  ft  priest  of  him.  In  addition  to  the  priesthood 
of  7ms  Abretteniw,  Capsar  pave  him  the  rich  place 
at  Coiiiana.  But  he  only  held  this  preformcnl  one 
hmmuIl,  haMiag  diad  of  an  acute  disea-oe,  brought  on 
by  exccM,  or  the  anger  of  the  goddeM,  it  ia  not 
certain  which,  though  the  ministers  of  the  temple 
attributed  it  to  the  goddeis.  Witiiin  the  circuit  ti 
the  Mcrod  ground  (rc/Mcof)  were  the  residences  of 
tlw  priest  and  tlie  priestPKH,  and  among  other  rules 
for  aaeorini;  the  purit;  of  the  place,  it  was  forbidden 
to  cat  swine's  flesh  witliin  tiie  saerad  codonirB : 
indeed,  no  pig  was  allowed  to  oane  wiUdn  l3b»  tky. 
The  robber  priest,  who  lud  Uvn  accustomed  to  eat 
swine's  flesh  in  the  forests  of  Oljrmpas,  brake  the 
role  tmroediatoly  on  cnterini^  on  Ma  mm  oflfee ;  and 
it  «:a.<i  Mi|i|KiM-d  that  Iti.-  .sjircdy  death  «U  the  COO- 
aequeoce  uf  it.  (Strabo,  p.  575.} 

Ill  Stvabo*a  time  I>7t«itas  was  high-priest  of 
Comntia,  He  was  the  t,on  "f  A<liatf  rix.  a  Galatian 
chief,  whom  Octavtanus  Caesar  exhibited  in  bis 
triumphal  praoranoD  after  the  hattla  of  Aetioni. 
A'H  ii'  rix  waa  guilty  of  tlie  crime  of  having  been  on 
tli«  .^itle  of  M.  Aiitouius ;  and  aooordinglj  Caesar, 
after  his  trionph,  gava  atdm  to  pat  to  death  tlia 
clii<>f.  and  his  eldest  SOO.  But  tlie  ^econd  84in  j>er- 
Mnted  in  declarinf;  to  the  executioner  that  he  was 
the  eldest,  and  the  two  bratbers  dispoted  which 
slioiilil  (lit-.  TliHr  piirciits  iiuliicr*!  the  elder  to 
vieKI,  and  tliiis  the  jruungcr  died  iu  hi«  pUce.  Caesar, 
oil  hearing  this,  rewarded  the  dd«t  Mn  with  tJie 
])  ic'>>|jMi»i  nf  Coniana.  Thus  we  havt  a  Gaul  in 
tiie  Ii^t  of  the  priests  of  Couuina. 

Comana  was  populous.  At  the  pmceMioM  of  the 
poMcss.  her  i^6Sm,  as  Strabo  calls  them,  there  was 
a  great  ouicoune  of  people  from  the  towns  and 
coantry  all  aronnd,  men  and  women.  The  i>opu. 
lalion  was  also  increased  by  people  who  resided  lliere 
pursuant  to  their  row.s,  and  made  sacrifices  to  the 
goddeiM.  The  }M><)[ile  were  lond  of  good  Hving,  and 
their  lands  produced  plenty  of  wine.  The  number 
of  pmslitutes  in  Comana  was  huge,  most  of  whom 
belongeil  to  the  temple.  So  it  was,  says  Strabo,  a 
kind  of  little  Corinth,  wh««  peoplOi  mercbanU  and 
others,  got  eased  of  their  money. 

I'll.  If  arc  atitontiinoiis  and  imperial  coins  of 
Comana,  with  the  legends  Kjo/ioMtm  and  iLtfUivtw. 


COIN  OK  COMANA  IN  roNTli*. 

2.  In  CafpaUOCIA  (ja  K6naya  t^t  Kavira- 
ledos),  naa  also  called  Chry.se,  or  the  golden, 
.IS  appears  from  one  of  tlie  Nuvellae  of  Justi- 
nian (A or.  31.  c.  1),  to  di?tinf:uish  it  from  the  i 
other  Comana.  .lu-stiuum  calls  this  Comana  "  tic 
other,  whirli  i-  also  nanx-d  Chrysc."  It  was  in  the 
divistuu  wiiuh  he  uuined  the  Third  Anneoia,  and 


which,  be  obserres,  ccantHined  Melitcne,  near  the 
Euphrates.  Comana  was  in  Cataonia  in  the  Anti- 
launis  (Strab<i,  p,  T)'2\),  in  a  deep  valley;  tljp  r:v.r 
Sams  flowed  through  the  city.  It  is  ;r«-iifraJlr 
supposed  that  the  modem  toWB  of  Al-Bo»tan.  ua 
the  Sihoon  or  Sarus,  is  on  or  nw  the  site  of  this 
Comana.  Al-Bottan  is  bitu-ited  in  a  fine  plain, 
well  watered,  and  well  cultivated ;  and  is  a  town  of 
8000  or  9000  inhabiUnts.  Hens  was  the  temple  of 
Enyo,  ns  Strabo  (p.  535)  names  the  godd^sa.  It 
contained  a  i:rcat  number  of  peisons  devoted  to  tli« 
worship  of  the  deity,  and  a  great  number  of  hie- 
rodulL  The  inhabitants  wire  Cataoniana.  They 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Cap- 
pedoda,  but  ware  under  the  immediate  junadictMi 
of  the  priest  This  priest  was  chiefly  (t^  wXlor. 
Avliatever  that  nuans)  Ina^ter  of  the  temple  and  «f 
the  hieroduli,  who,  at  the  time  of  Strabu':;  vl.sit,  were 
abore  6000,  men  and  women.  The  teDi}'le  7>->s,»«saed 

lar;re  estates,  the  produce  of  which  was  env  V(-<1  1  v 
the  priest,  who  was  next  in  rank  to  the  king,  and 
the  priest  was  genetally  a  memlMr  of  tha  royal 
family.  It  wxs  U*^  u'o"<l  -i  thin^:  to  pivc  t.i  any  XvAy 
else.  There  was  a  tradition  that  Orestes,  with  his 
abter,  braoght  fran  Tanric  Seythk  tha  eancd  rites 
of  this  temple,  which  wrn*  thfw  of  Taun*po]ns 
Artemis.  Here  Ore:>tca  deposited  the  hair  tbiU  he 
cut  from  bis  head  to  commemorate  the  end  of  Iris 
sufferings  (t;  irofli^ioi  wc^/iij),  and  hence,  accoHiti:: 
to  an  absurd  etymology  of  the  Greeks,  came  the 
name  of  tha  place,  Comana.  And  in  later  times,  to 
make  the  name  suit  the  a1>snnl  pton-  Nnter.  a?  it 
»a.s  suj>i)cwe<i,  it  wa.s  chan^red  to  i]  K()ua><a.  (Ku>- 
tiifh.  ad  Dionys.  v.  694  ;  Procop.  Penie.  i.  17.) 

1  liis  lifity  of  C"iiKiii.\  i-.  siijijiOMsl  to  li.nve  be«) 
called  Ma  in  tlie  language  of  t!ie  countPi',  and  to  be 
t!ie  iiioiM -LToMe.ss,  as  in  Caria  the  n)>H^n-god  WIS 
wor.sliipjjed  under  the  name  of  Men.  The  pa.sssge 
in  Stntbo,  .  .  .  ra  Kii/iava,  icoi  t^s  'Evvoi/s  itp^ 
h  iKtlyai  Kd^uuw  imftd^owt, — so  it  stands  in  Ca- 
saubon's  text, — is  certainly  corrupt.  We  cannot 
Buppooe  that  Strabo  means  to  f&j  tliat  they  call  the 
tcm|>lc  of  Enyo  by  the  n;ime  of  Comana.  Gn«>kutd 
observes  (Ti-an.sl.  Strabo^  toL  ii.  p.  449),  that  when 
Hirtius  (De  Bell  Alez.  c.  66)  says:  "  Venit  Co- 
mana, sanctissiniuin  in  Cappadocia  Bellonae  tem- 
pliuo,*'  he  means  the  town ;  and  we  canooi  jostify 
Strab<>*s  text  by  this  passage.  It  appenn  that 
most  uf  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  Mo  in  pboa  of 
Kouaya,  and  GroKkurd  proposes  to  read  Mat  with 
K  l  ay.  Aocordiogly  the  latter  part  of  the  passage 
means,  "  whi<h  they  call  the  temple  of  Ma." 
Gro&knrd  is,  however,  rather  inclined  to  read  ^ 
4inh>0t  Mo  or  Mar  iM{^{'eiwi. 

The  place  was  mA4lo  a  Roman  colony  after  the 
time  of  Caracalla.  Cnuner  assumes  that  it  was  a 
colony  in  the  timaof  Antoninoa  Pioa:  bntCaracalbi 
was  .•U.io  chilled  Antoninus,  and  this  n.iy  I*  the 
cause  of  Cramer's  mistake,  if  it  is  one.  The  coins 
have  the  epigrspha  CoL  Ang.  Comana;  and  OoL 
lul.  Aug.  Comanenom.  or  Comainoni  ^  [G.  L  ] 
COMANIA  (KofuwLa),  a  phice  only  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  8.  §  15).  It  appears  to 
be  not  fu  firam  Ffergamun  hi  tha  basin  of  tlia 
CaYcus.  [G.  L.] 

COMARIA  (Ko/i^  PtoL  Tii.  1.  §  9),  accori- 
ing  to  I'tolcmy,  a  promontory  and  {own  in  the  S. 
I  jjart  of  India  intra  Gangem.  There  can  be  little 
iloubt  that  this  name  ia  pnaenrad  in  that  of  Cape 
Contorin,  the  moil  foothem  eapt  of  tha  paninsula  d 
Uiudostan.  .  [V.J 
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COMASUaL 

COMARITS.  [Nicopous] 

COMnAKISTU>f,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  tlic 
Table  places  16  Gallic  leagues  from  .lulioinajriiH 
iAnjftnX  on  the  road  to  Condate  (Hmnet).  The 
site  apjwars  to  be  Cotnhre,  though  the  numlxr  16 
u  ernHicou>,  and  D'Anvilie  8Ugg06t6  that  it  ou^ht  to 
be  21.  [0.L.1 

COMBREIA.  [Cni-sis.] 

COMBRKTO'NILM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  Itinerary  as  the  Kecontl  station  from  \'enta 
Icenomm  (iVonrtcA),  the  first  being  Sitomagua. 
Ilorsley  places  Coni>6r«<oi»-iam  at  the  oonfloence  of 
tlie  rivers  Breton  and  Stonr,  relying  upon  the  simi- 
laritj  of  nnmoi.  Thia  pbwoi  it  near  StrtU'tapi,  a 
loealtty  with  •  Romui  naino;  Othem  have  identified 
Stratford  with  Ad  an.vim,  the  next  station  to  Corn- 
bretoniam.  Hondey's  vi«w  leemi  tiio  infer,  f  JLG.L.3 

COMBTTSTA,  a  plaee  in  GnUin  en  the  rand  ftnm 
Narlio  (^Xarboniif)  t<>  JuiKari;i  (^JonquiiTt).  Tlif 
dbtauoe  firom  Narbo  to  Ad  Vigesimam  in  the  An- 
todne  Itin.  is  90  M.  P. ;  from  Ad  Vigedmnu  to 
Coiiibii--ta  is  11;  .ind  from  Coinlmsta  to  liiiscino 
{Cattd-HamtiUim,  near  the  Ttt)  is  6.  The  potiitiou 
of  Cooibastn  is  tbn*  find  within  oartab  limits,  but 
the  exact  iite  is  not  known.  [G.  L.] 

COMBUSTA  INSULA  (KaroirMavMtVi)),  an 
Island,  fai  the  Golf  of  AnOiia  (Phd.  tL  7%  sup(>0Kd 
to  be  CaMOTM,  to  tho  sooth  of  the  GtUf  of  Lo- 
k<in.  (g.  W.J 

COMENSES^  a  people  of  Gnhitia,  mentioned  bj 
I'liny  (v.  ."J'i)  aiiKins;  those  of  sonif  n<it<».  Ha- 
milton (^Jiestarchts,  vol.  i.  p.  413)  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  at  Atjah  Task,  HIL 
of  Anjora,  whii  li  he  tliink-s  mav  l>e  t!n»  citv  of  the 
CuinetUMsi  of  i'liny.  Then*  is  au  eminence  which 
may  have  been  an  acni]Mli.-> ;  and  there  are  many 
ancient  remains  in  the  walla  of  houses  in  the  vill.ip'. 
ilc  ciipii'd  two  Greek  ilLtcriptions,  one  of  which 
(Na  lUU,  Ap[x  nJix),  "  was  onalarge  blodc  of  stone, 
with  a  bas-relief  ab.»vo,  repn*!<enlini;  the  bust  of  a 
J{omau  senator."  The  other  inscriptinn  (No.  101) 
**  was  on  a  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  same  house,  with 
two  figures  abore,  and  below  them  a  halt' leni^th 
figare  with  the  topi,  enclosed  within  a  wreath  or 
fXarUmd."  He  says  that  the  second  itu^ription  leatb 
liim  to  ttiink  that  this  place  is  the  site  of  Come, 
tlie  capital  of  the  Comeaics.  But  (his  is  very 
doubtful.  The  inxcriptiiin  contains  Kwfiiis,  but  it 
may  be  ]part  of  a  word.  At  any  late,  this  part  of 
tiM  inscription  b  not  intelligible.  [G.  L.] 

COMIDAVA  (KoMfJawo,  Ftol.  iii.8.  §  8),  a  town 
of  Dacia,  which  buizer  (C*e«cA»cAlfl  Daciau,  voL  L 
}K  416)  places  near  the  leroarkable  ibrtnm  of 

Xlniul;,  situated  on  a  hill  between  tlif  rivi'is  Jiis- 
tritza  and  Moidava.  [L.  B.  J.] 

COMl'NIUM  (Kofidmoi'),  a  city  of  Sumunm,  the 
aitoation  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  'Mien'  an', 
indsed,  strong  reasons  to  suppose  Uiat  there  were 
two  pbeee  of  the  same  name.  It  is  fint  mentioned 
by  Livy  (x.  .19 — -tr?)  durin;;  the  cainfwipn  of  the 
Itoman  coiusuU  Carvilius  and  I'apirius  in  Samnium, 
B.C.  993«  when  Carvilhw  bedeged  Gomkrfnm,  while 
hLs  c<>llea;;ne  as.saile<l  Aqni!i>ni.a.  It  appears  fronj 
tlie  detailed  narrative  of  Livy  tliat  the  two  cities 
were  not  mach  more  than  80  niilee  apart,  and  betfi 
xufficiently  near  to  Bovijinum  fur  the  fugitives  of  th>> 
Samnite  annics  to  find  refuse  in  that  city.  Cu- 
miniutn  w  as  taken  by  Carvilius,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground.  (Liv.  x.  44.)  Two  years  later  Dionysius 
speaks  of  Cominium  (evidently  the  same  place)  as 
again  la  the  baada  ef  the  Sanidtesi  fimn  wham  it 
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was  taken  by  the  consul  Postnmioe  IfagellnB,  sc.. 

291.  (Dionys.  Kxc.  xvi.  16,  17.)  During:  the 
Second  Tunic  War,  on  the  other  hand,  Livy  mentions 
a  town  which  he  calls  **  Cominium  Centum,"  where 
Hanno  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  army 
and  the  capture  of  hix  camp  near  lieneventum,  n.c. 
212.  (Liv.  XXV.  14.)  It  appetini  from  his  BBim> 
tive  that  this  place  could  hardly  have  been  very 
distant  from  Beneventum,  and  it  is  at  least  a  plau> 
sible  conjecture  that  the  modem  town  of  Cerrtto, 
about  16  miks  MW.  of  Beneventuni,  represents  the 
Cominium  Centum  of  Livy.  But  it  is  rery  doubt- 
ful whether  this  is  the  same  place  with  the  Cominitun 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  Samnite  wars.  UolstcniQa 
had  suggested  tet  this  was  to  be  songht  in  the 
Apennines  near  the  sourre.s  of  the  Kibrenus  ;  and 
later  Italian  topographers  have  shown  that  the  namea 
of  ^^Comimun**  and  "  tanritorinm  Ckiminense"  are 
still  found  in  medieval  writers  and  documents  in 
reference  to  the  district  of  Alvito,  jnst  in  this  part 
of  the  momtains.  Henee  the  ndns  stiD  visible  at  a 

place  called  Sonta  Maria  del  Campo,  on  the  road 
from  AlvUo  to  S.  Donato,  and  about  5  miles  KW.  of 
Atmoy  are  supposed  by  Romanelli  to  be  those  of 
Cominium.  (HohUn.  Xot.  ad  Clur.  p  223;  (no 
venazzi,6'tto  diAvrja,  p.50i  Boinanelli,Tol.ii.pp.4!<6 
— 500,  iii.  pp.  357— This  ritnatlon,  hosranrcr, 
apjicarH  tim  rcnintc  frnin  Bovi;iiiu:ii.  ami  lln-  ])nt>itioii 
both  of  Cominium,  and  the  A^uilonia  connected  with 
it,  must  stin  be  regarded  aa  undetermined.  [A4)tn- 

The  Comini  mentioneil  V»y  IMiny  as  an  extinct 
community  of  the  AequicuU  must  be  certainly  dii»- 
tijKt  fnvni  either  of  tin'  jTicc^lin!:.       [E.  H.  B.] 

C0.MI81-:'.\1':  (Ko/xia»,K7j,  I'tol.  vi.  .<).  §  1;  Slrab. 
xi.  p.  514),  one  of  the  divisions  ot  rarthut,  accxnd* 
in^  tn  rtolt'iny.  adjoininj:  Hyrcania.  Isiddms  Cliarax 
(p.  7)  tiescrilM'.'i  it  as  ailjacent  to  Choarene  or  Cho- 
rcne,  and  as  containing  eight  villages.  Stralxi  would 
seem  to  place  it  in  Armenia.  It  is  iii<t  unlikely  that 
a  district  he  calls  t Vi (xii.  p.  55y)  may  be  tlio 
same  as  the  Comimnc  of  tite  oihergeogmphem.  Its 
present  name  U  sai<l  to  be  Kamis.  [V.j 

COMM.\GK'NK  (Kofi^yvyiu  Ptol.  v.  15;  Strab. 
xi.  ]K  521,  xii.  pp.  533,  S'l."),  xvi.  p.  749:  Plin. 
v.  12.  s.  24;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42),  a  district  of  Sjnria, 
lying  to  the  N.,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  W.  by  Cilicia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Amanus.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  fertile  conntiy  (Strab. 
xiL  p.  535 :  Tac.  Ann.  sr.  12),  aad  was  attached  to 
the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the  floniiahing  peri>id  of  the 
Seleuddae.  But  in  the  civil  wan  of  Gtypus  and 
his  brothers,  and  in  the  dbwrderi  wUch  followed, 
CtmitnaL'cne  pratliially  acquired  indc|4iiden(  e,  and 
had  its  own  sovereigns  connected  with  the  Seleucid 
family.  It  remained  an  independent  kingdom  for 
upwards  of  a  century.  It  is  oiily  Tie<  e-.>;iry  t"  pvo 
here  a  list  of  the  kings  uf  Counitajieoe;  sin^-e  a  full 
acconnt  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  DieHonary  of 
Biography  under  i-iu  h  ii.inie  :  Antikchi  s  I 
MlTURlDATES  L;  AnTIOCIU  H  1L  ;'T[lTillUIMTKS 

IL;  AsmocHUB  111.    After  the  death  of  A»- 

tit>ch»i8  III.  in  A.  n.  17,  Cninntarene  heratne  for  a 
sb«irt  time  a  Ituaum  ^viuce,  but  waa  atterwarda 
given  inA.Dk38totheeonofthe  kte  king 
ANTKXiifS  IV.  In  A.  I).  73,  it  was  atrain  reduced 
to  the  condition  nf  a  province,  and  its  capital 
SAMoftATA  Rceived  the  additional  name  of  Flavia, 
and  a  new  sera  which  commences  with  tlie  year  a.i». 
7 1.  (Eckhel,  voLiii.  p.252 ;  Clinton,  F.R.  voL  i.  p. 60; 
Sittt.  Ke^.  8  ;  Entrop.  vlii.  10  ;  One.  viL  9.) 
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In  later  tune  this  district,  united  with  that  of  { 
Cirrriiestira,  reonvvd  the  nante  of  Enphratensb 
(Amin.  Marr.  xiv.  8.  §  7,  xxiii.  6.  §  21  ;  Pmcnp. 
Aed,  ii.  8,  J3.  P.  i.  17,  ii.  20),  or  Ao|puti>-i»bra- 
tenafe  (Anrel.  Vict.  FpU.  ix,  13),  and  was  pbutA 
\\r\i\pT  a  '*  jinii'si^^."  Con-stantino  m.Klf  IIifrapoi.is 
the  capital  ioAtead  of  Samoiata  (MalaL  CJwcn. 
xiii.  p.  SI  7).  In  a.  i*.  54S  th«  Peniara  under 
Cli'wriK's  made  an  inntfwl  u|»on  Ku|ihniten8iR,  in- 
tending to  advance  bjr  that  route  upon  Jerusalem, 
Init  were  eompelled  to  retreat  hj  Befisaritn.  (Le 
ll.  aii, //r/.«  /'w/Jire,  vol.  ix.  p.68;  Nnrisins.  /'/wjcA. 
i>ifro-Mac.  l>iAS.  iu  c.  4;  Clinton,  F.  U.  voL  iii. 
]>.  343 :  Si.  Martin,  Mim.  nr  TArmenk,  voL  i.  p. 
193  :  Rittcr,  Krdhmde,  vol.  x.  p.  929.)  [E.  B.  .1.] 

COMMENASLi>  (Ko/i/i*r«Uri}f,  Arrian,  Indic  ii. 
4).  a  hir^e  river  whidi  flowed  into  the  OaqgeB. 
TIiiTP  Il  ls  }\i-v\\  s<)mp  rliiiht  with  what  modern  river 
it  (an  bv  idciititiiHl,  and  lieiincll,  UuaWft,  and  For- 
biger,  have  held  diflerent  ofriniom  on  the  subject. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inrjined  to  think  that  ForliitrtT 
is  right  in  .supposing  it  to  be  the  Guiutt/,  whiilj 
enters  the  Ganfjes  oti  its  left  bank,  between  Bennret 
and  (ih't-Jji'ir.  IJeiincll  thon;rlit  it  w.n.s  the  Cara- 
nia-xsa.  aiiil  M  iiiuert  the  Gogra.  (Rcnnell,  Uin- 
«h*tau  :  M  ii.nfrt,  vol.  v.  pt.  I,  p.  70.)  [V.] 

C()'M.MO.\I  (KoM«oi'o(),  the  name  of  a  Gallic, 
or  pcrlia]».>  Lii^nrian  tril>e,  mentioned  bv  Ptolemy 
(fi.  10).  D'Anville  suppasc.<i  that  they  may  have 
lM>en  a  dtvi-ion  or  tribe  of  the  SaJyea.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  them.  [G.  L.] 

COMMORIS,  a  town  of  the  Elenthemcilices,  which 
M.  Cicero  took  during;  hLs  proconsnlship  of  Cilicia, 
in  his  campaign  a);ainst  the  mountaineers  uf  the 
Amamis  (id  Fam.  xv.  4,  ad  AU.  v.  20X  or  the 
Amanienses,  as  he  calls  than  in  another  passage  {ad 
Fam.  ii.  10).  [G.  L.] 

CO'MPLEGA  (KoM»X<>a),  a  city  of  the  Cclti- 
lieri,  in  Hi^pania  Tarmconensis,  mentioned  byAppian 
{llisp.  42.  43).  Its  position  is  very  uncertain.  [P.S.] 

C0.MPLEUT1CA  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  423;  KomwAou- 
Tura,  Ptul.  ii.  6.  §  39),  a  town  of  the  CaUaici  Bra- 
carii,  in  Hispania  Tarracooensis,  on  the  high  road 
from  Bnicara  to  Ahlurica,  [P.  S.] 

CO.MPLUTU.M  iAlcala  de  JJenores),  a  town  of 
the  Carpctani,  in  Hi.«pania  Tamwonenrfs,  on  the 
hif,'h  nwui  from  Kinerita  to  Cae>aria;jiista.  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  436,  4d8.)  It  was  a  civiku  ttiptndiaria, 
and  belonf^ed  to  the  eoMwulH*  ef  Gkrthago  Nova. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  not  certain  wlietlior  it 
Stood  ou  the  exact  site  of  Alcald,  or  on  the  liill  of 
Ztdema,  en  the  qiposite  side  of  the  river  Hmartt. 
Its  name  has  become  famous  in  modem  times  for  the 
Complutenaian  Polygk>tt,  published  at  Alcald  under 
the  aospfeaa  ef  Caranal  Ximenes.         [P.  8.] 

COMPSA  (K«>4a,  Ptol.:  FAh.  r,.mpsann.s  and 
Coosanns:  Conta),  a  considerable  city  uf  the  Uir- 
pini,  dtnstod  near  the  sourcee  ef  the  Anfldna,  and 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  Lnr.iTii:i,  on  whi<  h 
account  Ptolemy  reckons  it  as  a  Lucanion  town. 
Livy,  on  the  eontnuy,  expressly  asoigns  it  to  the 
HiriMtii.  nml  this  is  cotifinncd  hv  Pliny;  while  the 
Liber  Coloniarum  crnjnefni>ly  includes  it  among  the 
dties  of  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxiii.  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  16; 
ptul.  iii.  1.  §  70;  Lib.  Coin,,,  p.  261.)  From  it.s 
pOKition  on  a  lof^y  eminence  immediately  above  thi; 
vallejr  of  the  Anfidos,  it  t»eems  t»  have  been  a  place 
of  great  strength,  on  which  account  Hannibal,  to 
whom  it  Opened  itA  ^'ates  alter  the  biittlc  ot  Cannae 
(n.C.  S16),  deponited  there  his  baggage  and  booty, 
while  he  hhuself  advanced  into  Camfanhb  It  was, 


COMUM- 

however,  retaken  by  the  Bomans  under  Fabios  llszi> 
mns  two  yean  afterwards,  B.  c  i14.  (Ur.  xxiii  1, 

xxiv.  20.)  According  to  Vflleiiis  Palenoliis  (ii. 
68),  it  was  in  an  attack  on  Compta  that  Milo.  the 
rival  ef  Ckdhis,  wss  blM;  bat  this  snms  to  he 

certaiiih  a  mistake,  as  that  event  i?  .laid  bv  Cics-ir 
to  have  occurred  at  Coea  in  Lucania.  (Caes.  B.  C. 
Iii.  n.)  No  farther  mention  ef  Compsa  oecnra  in 
histori-;  but  we  learn  fmm  Cicero  tl..it  it  (•;.'<■}<->!  in 
his  time  the  rights  of  a  munidjsuin  (Terr.  v.  61, 
63),  and  its  continnsd  nmnieipal  eaisle&ee  nndcr  the 
Roitinn  empire  U  {imvcd  hy  in.scriptions,  in  one  ef 
which  it  is  called  "  Kes  Publics  Coesana,"  so  that 
the  eanfhaion  between  the  two  foms  CoMn  and 
Com  pea  heems  to  have  }«t'n  i^f  very  early  date.  In 
tlie  passages  also  oS  Ciceru  just  cited,  the  MSS.  vary 
between  Censanw  and  Cosmmw,  tbeqgh,  according 
to  Zumpt  and  Orelli,  the  fonner  reiiding;  is  the  N-?t 
supported.  The  strength  of  its  poBitiou  rendered  it 
a  pLnce  of  great  importsaee  in  the  nuddle  ages,  and 
in  the  10th  centnrj'  it  h«-came  the  see  of  .in  arrh- 
bi.<^hop,  a  rank  which  it  still  retains,  though  now  but 
a  poor  decayed  place  with  only  1100  inhabitants. 
Tlie  only  ancient  remains  there  are  MMiie  inscriptioni 
and  sarcr>phapi  of  Hoinan  date,  (liomaneili,  voLii.  pp. 
35G— 358;  Orell.  fnjtcr.  3108,3854;  Oimitinisni, 
Dtz,  Geoyr  vd.  iv.  p.  1  ][>.) 

Livy  mentions  iiiri<i«  nt.illr  a  temple  "  iu  apT> 
Compeano,"  de<iir.ate<l  to  Jupiter  VicUimu,  an  epi- 
tlirt  •'th-  rwi-i-  unknown  (xxiv.  44).  According  to 
a  Im  al  aiiti  juan  ,  .some  remains  of  it  were  .still  visible 
at  a  »\*)t  namotl  Voijhino  in  the  nci^'b^Turhfiod  of 
Conza.    (Hotn.inelli.  /.  c,  p.  360.)      [K.  H.  B.] 

COMPSATI  S  (KJfifaToj),  a  river  of  Thrace, 
which  flowing  tlintuph  Ijike  Bistofiis  «nnptied  itwlf 
into  the  Aege.in.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)         [L.  &.] 

COMPU'LTERIA  or  COMBU'LTERIA  {Elk. 
Compulterinu.s),  a  city  of  Samnium  on  the  borders  of 
Campania,  situated  on  the  right  liank  of  the  Vol- 
tumus,  between  Calatia  and  Allifiui.  Livy  mentioos 
it  among  tlie  cities  of  Samnium  which  had  rev<Jt«l 
to  Hannibal,  but  were  reoorered  by  FaUns  Jdazimos. 
(Liv.  zxiu.  39,  xxiv.  SO.)  We  learn IhinieafaB  that 
its  Oscan  naii  c  » .i>  Ciifielleria;  the  coins  theni>elTes 
have  KvrKLTiiiU(VM,  which  is  the  genitive  plural  vf 
the  Ethnic  name.  (Fricdilnder,  OMkLU^ 
I>. .'».)  Hence  even  in  I^iliii  inv  ri[itions  we  find  the 
various  forms  "  Cubnlteria,  Cubulteriui,Capnlteruii,'* 
and  are  thns  enabled  to  recognise  the  **CttDaltcriBi  * 
of  Pliny  (wlimn  lit'  enntm  nites  in  the  first  region  of 
Italy,  probably  because  they  were  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vnltnmns)  as  tfie  people  of  Compulteria, 
though  Livy  expressly  asMLTi^  tlia',  f  ity  to  S^unniuni, 
and  not  to  Campania,  The  exact  site  of  theaouent 
city  was  first  ])ointed  out  by  Pellegrini,  en  a  smai! 

hill  in  the  territory  nf  Alrtrpiann.  to  tlie  Ifft  of  tho 
high  road  frotn  Caiazzo  to  AJi^'e^  now  occujimxI  by 
the  dnudi  ef  A  ^^snxRlB;  The  nnmeraos  Insriip- 
tions  which  have  K-en  dWovfretl  on  thi.s  spot  leave 
no  doubt  of  tlie  correctness  of  its  deterutination.  One 
of  these  mentions  a  temple  of  Jose,  en  tke  rains  ef 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  chunli  of  5.  Ferrante 
has  been  erected.  (Orell.  Jnscr.  681,  2418;  Mura- 
tori,  /mwr.  p.  1040.  nos.  1, 9;  RomanelK,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
43.'> — 437  ;  IVlIeprirri,  THscorsi  della  C af/ifHtnim, 
vol.  i.  p.  429;  lorio,  Uisaertazione  $ul  Sito  di  Com- 
bulttriu,  Napoli,  )834.)  From  others  we  leers  that 
Coinpulteria  muht  hnre  been  a  flonrj>hiiur  municipal 
town  at  le.ist  .Hs  late  as  the  rei::n  of  Hatihaii;  but  wc 
have  no  account  of  its  8ub^e<lm  nt  history.  [E.U.B.] 
COUUM  (Kw/isr:  Etk.  V^tdiutt,  GoownA: 
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Como).  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situntf«l 
at  the  aoatberD  extremity  of  tbe  Lacns  LMiu,  in- 
medialdj  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpo;  and  Aitant  fS 
miles  from  Milan.  (Itm.Ant.'p.  278,  where  we  should 
certainl/  read  xxviiL  for  ZTiiL  The  Tab.  Pent. 
0ifm  xxxf^ whidi  eooalderablf  esoeada  the  trath.) 
It  wa.<t  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insobrinn 
Ganb  (?tol.  iii.  1.  §  S3);  thoagh  acoording  to 
Pliny,  Cato  aarigiwd  the  foondation  of  Gonram  as 
well  OR  Bergommn  to  .-i  jxiijiln  railed  tlip  Orobii, 
who  an  not  mentiooed  bjr  aujr  other  author,  and 
wooU  awn  to  haw  baaii  M^Mt  in  ti»  time  of  Pliny 
hinisolf.  (Cafo  ap.  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Jastin 
nieutioQs  Cwnum  among  the  cities  founded  by  the 
OanU  after  their  occupation  of  this  part  of  Italy,  bat 
without  indir.itiiig  the  particul.ir  trilw.  (Justin. 
XX.  .'>.)  Ita  name  occurs  only  ouce  during  the  wtm 
of  the  Ilomans  with  the  Ganls,  in  b.  c.  196.  when 
the  Coineri^<«s  joinotl  their  ai-m.8  with  those  of  tln^  In- 
i«ubrian.s;  but  their  united  forces  were  defe.-it<?«l  by 
ilarcellus,  and  tlie  town  of  Comum  itself  taken. 
(Liv.  xxxiiL  36  )  After  tlie  reduction  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  it  appears  early  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Koman  settlers;  but  tiMW  baving  snflfered 
aererelj  froin  the  incuniona  of  the  neighboaring 
RhaetiaoB,  a  more  considerable  body  of  eolontsta 
wa.^)  established  there  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  to  which 
9000  more  were  soon  aher  added  by  C.  (?)  Scipia 
A  atill  more  important  accession  to  their  nnmben 
was  made  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  settled  there  5()00 
new  colonists,  of  whom  500  were  Greeks  of  dis- 
tinetioa.  (Stnb.  p.  S13.)  Wbethor  the  nte  of 
the  town  was  changed  at  thia  time  does  not  ap)H>ar, 
but  the  new  colony  asMunad  the  title  of  Norum  Co- 
mom,  by  which  it  ia  derignated  by  Catalhis  (xxxv. 
3):  Greek  writers  tenn  it  N*<Jka>mo»'.  »"J  tlie  irli:iLit- 
ants  N<em»ft«rai  (Appian,  B.  C.  it.  26;  Strab.  L  c; 
Ptolemy  baa  aila  ini^ir,  bnt  tirfa  it  probably 
neous).  The  hpw  colonists  liad  obtained  the  I^tin 
franchise  ;  but  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil 
war,  the  enemiee  of  Caesar  eadeaTearBd  to  cancel 
this  privilcfre;  nnd  (lie  consul  C.  Marcellus  even  went 
80  far  as  to  order  a  magistrate  of  the  colony  to  be 
aeouiged,  bf  way  «f  ui  inmih  to  Caesar.  (Appian, 
/.  r.;  Suet.  Cae^.  28;  Plat.  Caeg.  29;  Cic.  ad  Att. 
V.  1 1.)  But  after  the  rictory  of  the  latter,  the  citi- 
aena  of  Comnm  obtained  the  full  lioman  ciritaM,  in 
Common  with  the  rest  of  the  Trins|ailane  (lauls 
(b.  c.  49);  and  it  from  thb  time  leu^ed  to  b«  a 
colony,  ranking  ealy  aa a  mmiicipium,  thoagh  It  was 
ofh-  (if  the  m<*t  populous  and  llouri»hing  towns  in 
tiiiN  part  i>f  Italy,  l  lie  name  of  New  Comum  seems 
to  hare  been  early  laid  aside,  and  it  was  called 
simply  Comam.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  both  the  elder  ami  the  younger  Pliny,  thoogh 
we  bare  no  direct  testimony  to  this  effect;  the  latter 
certainly  made  the  adjoining  htke  his  favourite  place 
of  residence,  and  had  several  rillas  on  its  banks,  one 
of  which,  alx^ut  five  miles  from  Como,  is  still  known 
as  the  Pliniana.  There  ia  little  doubt  that  his 
iMtive  pUce  (patria),  to  whidi  lie  repeatedly  alludes, 
and  which  he  enricht^l  with  public  works,  as  well  as 
with  a  libnuy  and  other  iostitations  fur  [>urpoM>]i  of 
edacation,  is  no  other  than  Comum.  (Plin.  Kp.  i. 
3,  8,iii.  6.  iv.  ftr-ll.  ItKicr.  1172.)  WithtliLs 
exception,  however,  we  he^r  little  of  it  nnder  the 
Roman  Empire:  inscriptions  prove  tint  It  continued 
to  U-  a  flourLshin<;  munirijial  town,  and  one  of  the^e, 
in  Ikiooar  of  a  grammarian  named  Septtcianos.  shows 
tfanfc  the  oflbrts  cf  Plbiy  to  tender  it  a  school  cf 
DOtaltifeaerfruilkM.  (OitlL/«Mr. 
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1197,  3898.)  It  wfts,  however,  more  noted  for  ita 
iron  foiudries,  which  were  amoqg  the  most  cele> 
brated  in  Italy.  (Plhi.  xadr.  14.  i.  41.)  Its  porf. 
tion  at  the  southem  end  of  the  Lacu.s  Larius,  the  fer- 
tile and  beaatifol  shores  of  which  were  comprised,  in 
great  i<.irt  at  least,  wfthtn  ito  territory,  mnat,  in 
itself,  liave  secured  it.s  prrisperity:  it  was  also  tlio 
point  from  whence  traveUers,  proceeding  across  tlte 
Rhaetian  AIpe,  need  to  embark  en  the  bun;  a  rente 

which  appears  to  have  brrn  iMie  very  nuicli  fre<]m'iiti  (l 
daring  the  latter  ages  of  the  Kmpire.  Uti»-  AnL^ 
S79{  Chndian.  B.  (hL  819;  Caaried.  For.  xi.  14.) 
It  apjiears  to  have  rt-tained  its  prosperity  down  to 
the  cioi>c  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  still  mentioned 
as  a  flourishhig  dty  under  the  Goths  and  Loraharda. 
In  the  4th  century'  we  find  that  a  fle*-t  waH  stationed 
there  fur  the  protection  of  the  lake;  and  Ca.sAiudoni8 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Italy  in  a  mili- 
tary piiiit  of  view,  while  he  extols  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  tlie  richnc»s  of  the  villas  or  palaces 
with  which  the  neighboaring  shores  were  adorned. 
(Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  118;  Cassiod.  /.  c;  P.  Diac.  v.  38.) 
Comam  continued  to  be  a  city  of  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  ia  itill  a  popnloua  and  flomishk^ 
pUce;  but  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity,  except 
numerous  inscriptions,  several  of  which  relate  to  the 
family  of  the  two  Plinies. 

The  Lacoa  Larios,  now  called  the  Lake  Como^ 
waaalreedyunderthe  Roman  Empire  sometimes  termed 
Lacus  Comacinu-x.  (//m.  .^Inl.  p.  278.)  P.  Diaconua 
(v.  38)  calls  it  Comatianus  Lacoa.      TE.  U.  B.1 

CONANA  (K^rora),  a  place  in  Pisidla,  which 
is  erroiu-oiisly  written  Comairn  in  rtolt-my  (v.  5); 
for  there  are  coins  of  this  place  of  the  Romaa 
imperial  {leriod,  with  the  epigraph  KeworHsr.  The 
.-•it.'  is  unknown.  [(J.  L.] 

CO.NCANGII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Netitk  aa  the  eUtion  of  a  Nmmrn  Vigikms 

Identified  with  /Tm-dal,  in  Westraoidand.  [R.O.Li 

CONCANI.  rCA.NTABRIA.] 

CONCOBAB  (keyiMMp),  a  plaee  in  Media,  with 

a  temple  of  Artemis  (Isiilor.  Cliar.  p.  7;  Tab.  iVnt.; 
Geogr.  Rav.)  It  still  retains  its  naine,  but  slightly 
changed,  KangmeAr.  [V.] 

CONCO'RDIA,  aCallir  to«-n  on  the  Rhine  be-' 
twecn  Brocouia;:us  {lirutimt)  and  Noviumagna 
(Spejfer),  according  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  D'An* 
ville  fi.\es  Concordia  at  Alt-stndt  on  the  I.iwfer, 
ne^r  Weittmburg;  and  Walckeiiaer  at /x<M/<-fin#rj7. 
The  distances,  aa  ttsual,  do  not  completely  agree; 
and  tlu'  exact  site  cannot  be  a.seert«in«'d.  SchiJpflin, 
a  gixxl  authority,  (\\v»  it  near  Weistaiburg.  Chno- 
doniariua,  king  the  Alemanni,  who  waa  defeated 
by  Julian  near  Argentoratuin,  had  his  camp  near 
Concordia,  which  wius  a  Homun  fort.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xvi.  12.)  [0.  L.] 

CONCO  KDIA  (K«or«fo^)aia:  Eih.  Concord iensis: 
Concordia),  a  considerable  city  of  Venetia,  situated 
about  10  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  high  rand 
from  Altinam  to  Aqnileia,  from  each  of  which  cities 
it  was  dbtant  81  Roman  miles,  (/fm.  Ant.  pp. 
126,  128.)  15"tli  Pliny  and  Ftolemy  notic-e  it  as  a 
Homan  colony,  and  we  find  it  bearing  on  inscripthma 
the  titles  Cdonhi  Jnlis  Conoordm,  whence  it  seema 
probable  that  it  wtt.s  one  of  the  ciilonii-s  funndetl  by 
Augustus  to  celebrate  the  ^e^toration  of  peace. 
(Plin.  fib  18.  B.  29;  PtoL  1!!.  1.  §  29;  Mel.  ii.  4; 
Orell.  ftuicr.  4082;  Gniter.  Inscr.  p.  .16.').  1,  54'J.  7  ; 
Zumpt,  de  Coium.  p.  348.)  It  is  reckoned  by  birabo 
(▼.  j>.  914)  among  the  amaUer  tomiaef  Venetia,  but 
aeenia  to  nitn  nfMly  liaen  into  importaoee^  and  ia 
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repeatcdljr  mentioned  durins;  the  later  a;:ps  of  the 
BooMn  Empire,  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  citic:* 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Eutrop.  riii.  10;  Zosiin.  v. 
37;  Victor.  Epit.  16.)  In  a.  d.  452,  it  was  taken 
•nd  destroyed  by  Attila  {UitL  MiscelL  xv.  p.  549), 
hat  eeetn-s  to  have  been  again  partially  inhabited  at 
a  later  iN-rifid  (Cassiodor.  Var.  xii.  26),  and  retained 
its  episcopal  sn?  throiigliout  the  middle  agea,  thongh 
most  of  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  Caorkf  in  the 
adjoining  L-q^n«i,  as  those  of  Ahinvra  did  to  7\>r> 
ctUo.  It  is  now  a  mere  villa«;c,  with  alnjiit  400 
iababitonts,  though  still  the  nomiual  see  of  a  bishop, 
who  resides  at  tbe  noirhboitrinfr  town  of  Porto 
druaro,  while  OntrorJin  n  t.iins  the  am  lent  ^itp,  as 
well  as  name,  but  has  no  remains  of  antiquity  beyond 
a  few  inseripifcni.  It  is  sitoated  en  a  sniill  river, 
Bow  <  illnd  the  Lemene,  wliid.  appars  to  have  been 
navigable  in  ancient  times,  (btrab.  L  e.)  This 
most  be  the  same  with  tbe  "  flomen  Bomatinttm'*  of 
Phny,  which  hi*  ])la<'C--?  between  the  I.iquontia  (Li- 
venza)  and  Tihiveuiptos  (Taylutmcnto):  it  had  a 
port  of  the  same  name  at  its  moiith^i  [B'  H.  R.] 
CON'OO'RDIA  JU'LIA.  [Nkktobhioa.] 
CUNDATE,  is  the  iiame  of  bcvcral  Gallic  towns, 
situated  at  tbe  an<rle  fonned  by  the  junction  of  two 
riviTs;  from  wliii  h  it  iiiiiy  Ik*  cniu  liidctl  that  tlio 
Gallic  tenu  had  a  iiieauiiig  wLicli  c.xprciised  this 
fiwt.  The  French  n;iinea  Conda^  Condi^  or  Cdne, 
appear  to  bo  vuH  <us  t'onm  of  Condatc 

1.  Conda;!'  (KovSoTf :  Jtennes),  is  im-iiliotieil  in  : 
the  Antoiiine  Itin.  nnd  in  1  tolemy  (ii.  8).    It  waa 
tho  capital  of  the  liedoiies,  and  in  the  Notitia  it  is  . 
iiaiiK-d  Civitas  liedonum,  whence  has  come  the 
modem  name.   Hemus  standi!  at  tha  point  where 
the  Vilaine  receives  a  small  stream. 

2.  Another  Condate  is  fixed  by  tlie  Itin.  on  tbe 
n«ad  between  Melodunum  (Melutt)  and  ARcdincum 
(&fur).  The  place  was  at  the  junction  of  tbe  I'owie 
and  the  Sei$te;  but  it  is  now  named  Monterenu,  a 
corruption  of  Alonasteriolum. 

3.  A  third  is  fixed  bjr  the  Itia.  between  Novio- 
magus,  the  chief  town  «f  the  Lexovii,  and  Daro- 
caSMCs  (i>reti«).  This  is  Conde,  on  the  lUm,  at  tbe 
joiiction  of  two  branches  of  that  river. 

4.  A  fourth  is  fixed  bf  tbe  tttn.  on  the  nnd  fnm 
Au»a»toduniim  (Autun)  to  Paris.  It  is  plH<  >  d  be- 
tweeen  Nevinium  (A^eeerf)  and  tirivodunun  £liKi- 
▼oi>VRO]c]{  and  it  oonesponda  to  Comt$^  at  the 
confluence  cf  tfaa  little  river  Ni/mm  with  tlic 
Loire. 

5.  Tbe  IVdile  phwes  anoOier  Condatc  en  the  road 

l)ot\v«fH  MwliulaiiumSantonum  or  Santone!<(^i7f n 
and  Vesunna  or  rctroGorii  (^Perigueux).  Cogttac,  on 
tibe  CkareiUe,  probably  repressnts  the  ancient  place. 
r>.  Au5omaa  (£p»  ^31)  speaks  of  a  Ccndatia 

port  us: — 

**  Unas  Domnotoni  te  Iitorc  pcrferct  aestns 
Condatem  ad  pottnm,  si  mode  deprDpereB." 

D'Anville  suppoees  this  place  to  be  represented  by 

Condat  an  old  ca^tle  near  /Jhminir,  which  town  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  L'/sk  and  Dordogiie  ; 
nearly  due  ca^t  of  Bordeaux. 

7.  The  Table  places  nni>ther  Condnte  in  the 
country  of  the  Gabali,  west  ol'  the  Cevenna,  and  on 
the  mad  from  Anderitum  [ANi>RRlTCm]  to  Koves- 
uum.  The  site  is  vmccrtain  ;  but  we  may  certainly 
assume  that  it  was  on  the  Elavcr  (^AUier),  which  is 
cnwHd  on  the  raid  between  Anderitum  and  Be- 

8.  The  Table  phwes  a  Condate  between  Etamm 
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(Femie),  an  the  Khone,  and  Geneva.  The  site  is 
supposed  to  be  Snml,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sitr 
and  the  JMone,  in  the  territoty  of  the  AUobrDfteai, 
and  the  Pnnrincia  or  Gallia  Narbonensia.  [G.  L.] 
CONDATE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  twice  in  tbe 
Itinerary;  firstly,  as  bein^  18  miles  from  Manco- 
niam  (Jlfanekesfer),  and  20  firom  Dera  (CkaUsr); 
KCiondlv,  as  18  miles  from  Mancunium,  and  18 
from  Mediohuinm.  A  good  measure  of  the  drcnitooa 
diamcter  of  tiie  Ihwe  of  the  Ttinerarx  is  te  be  kmmd 
ill  tln^  coni|aris<in  i>f  tlu'Se  twn  ivttic-rs.  The  Medi^ 
lanum,  which  in  the  tenth  Itinerary  is  simplf 
etfrhteen  miles  from  Condate,  in  the  second  stands 
thus:  CoNKATE  —  Dkva  M.  P.  XX.:  Bovio  IL  p. 
X. ;  Mediolamo  M.  1'.  XX.  With  these  numben, 
aesnming  tlieir  aboohitc  cemdnew,  H  wmU  not  ba 

ditliruh  to  fix  the  l<»calily  of  Condate,  if  that  cf 
Mediolanum  were  certain.  This,  however,  is  scaroelf 
the  ease.  Cmi^cIw,  hi  Chadifafei,  on  tlw  atrcofdi 
of  the  partial  similarity  of  name,  ha5  }>frn  cWtzTx--^ 
as  the  representative  of  Condat«;  and  —  with  the 
assumption  that  Mediolanum  »  DrayUm  in  8hra^ 
.shire  —  Sorthmch,  on  the  i-trencth  of  the  hcalify. 
This  Utter  view  is  Uorsley's.  The  pre^-nt  wr.ter 
faronrs  a  notion  of  Dr.Hlsted's  that  Condate,  name 
for  name,  is  Kimlerfon,  near  Mi  Idlewich.  [It.G.L.J 

CONDATOM  Alius,  anuther  example  of  a  name 
Condate,  with  the  .addition  of  mag,  a  common 
Gallic  endini:.  The  'J'.thle  jil.ves  CondatomapiH  U'- 
twecn  Segoinnum  or  Kuteni  (liodez)  and  Luteva 
(fMlevt),  which  was  within  the  limito  of  the  Pv»> 
vincia  or  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  site  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  we  may  assume  that  it  i^  (m  sftme 
of  the  riven  that  an  ewsssdcntha  nnd  from  Rodm 
to  Lodei*.  [G.  L.] 

CONDERATES,  are  only  known  from  a  Roman 
inscription,  which  reconls  that  the  boatmen  (lui  i*  i  ) 
of  the  Sa6n«  and  the  Loir*,  and  also  tbe  boatmen 
of  the  Aroomie  and  the  Conderates,  dedicated  a 
funeral  monmnent  to  the  memory  of  their  patron 
Taoridtts  Florens.  The  inscription  is  as  follows: 
i>.  M.  Tsnricb .  Florenti  Tsnrid  .  Tknridsni  ilKs 
Voneto  .  allectori  .  Galliae  jKitrono  naut.arum  Ariri- 
corum  et  Lcj^ricor.  Item  Areccaromin  et  Conde> 
ratiora  .  Pnmneise  QiIKaci.  Their  pnrition  is  jvpn- 
sented  by  CimdrifH  on  the  west  side  uf  tlie  h'h'  iir, 
about  ten  miles  below  Viemte.  Comlrieu  is  still  a 
small  port  on  the  Alone,  partly  inhalnled  by  people 
well  skilled  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  by 
carpenters  who  build  boats.  "  Allector "  is  ex* 
plained  bj  Maalori  to  ba  "tfOmteram  sncceplcr* 
a  tax-ooUector.  FoncDfait  has  an  artide  on  the 
word. 

The  name  Condentes  implieB  a  place  Cendcnitc, 

or  something  like  it ;  and  this  i.s  another  example  of 
the  element  Cond  in  Gallic  names.  rCoMi»ATE.j 
(Walckenaer,  Geoff.,  fe.,  vol.  L  p.  387.}     [G.  L.J 

COXDERCUM,  in  Britain.  The  sUtion  of  tl»e 
first  winj;  of  the  Asti,  according  to  the  Notitia. 
Generally  identified  as  the  An«s0  BiU  in  North, 
umberland.  [R.  G.  L  ] 

CONDIVICXUM.  or  (Koyitouiyxov)  CONDI- 
VINCUM,  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  8),  was  tbe 
name  of  the  capital  of  the  Nannetes  or  Namnetes.  a 
Celtic  f<e<iple  on  the  lower  /«otre,  and  on  the  north 
side.  The  name  apftcars  to  bc  cempounded  of  the 
Celtic  word  Cond  and  another  name.  The  tuwn  of 
NtuU/U  represents  Condivicnnm.  The  old  town  of 
NanUa  was  nearly  comprised  in  the  an$;le  fonned  by 
the  junction  of  the  Krdrt  with  the  Loire.  Condi- 
vicimm  was  known  to  the  Bomsns  at  on  eariy  period. 
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GONDOCHATlEa 

AiDonfi^  sevml  Roidmi  inicriptiiiu  ftntid  flicra^  om,  | 

if  it  IS  riplitly  copied,  contains  the  namp  of  the  cm-  ' 
|«ror  Tib.  CJ«adius  Caesar;  aiid  another  contains 
the  nanw  of  Ner»  Chndiiu  Caeaar  Aognstas  Oer- 
nianiciifi.  C«r.--ar  (/?.  (7.  iii.  9)  built  shipa  on  the 
Loire  for  his  war  with  tiie  Veneti;  and  if  there  was 
a  town  on  the  lite  of  NatUet  in  his  time,  his  ships 
pas-cil  it  in  tlirir  wav  down  the  Loire.  Then?  was 
a  Itoinaii  njud  from  Liiiioimm  {Poitiers)  to  Nantes,  | 
which  in  the  Table  is  named  Purtu  Namnetu.  Tliere 
was  als'>  :i  nvid  nloiiir  the  north  l»ank  of  the  Loire 
fipoin  Juhoiiiai^us  (^Anijtrs)  to  Nantes.  A  Roman 
road  ran  froin  NanUs  NW.  through  Dariorigtim 
{Vannes)  t'>  (M"-i>orif)ate  (Brest).  All  these  rout« 
detcnmne  tiie  pDMtioo  of  the  I'ortiis  Naninetum,  and 
iiMNr  that  it  was  of  importance.  PaitB  of  the  Ro- 
man road  betwoen  Namtu  sod  YamiMUt  said  to  be 
well  preserve*!.  fG.  L.] 

COXUOCHATKS  (K«rii»x«l"jf,  Arriim,  Indie. 
4;  Plin.  vi,  18.  s.  22),  a  river  which  flowed  into  the 
Gan^res,  and  was,  according  to  Plinj,  navi«;able. 
Ifoleni  gcH)grai>hpr!^  are  agiwd  that  it  is  IM>w  repre- 
•s&tcd  bjr  the  Gmtduk.  [V.J 

(^NDRITSI.  Hm  Condrori  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (if.  G.  iL  4)  irfth  other  trilx-s,  us  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Gennani.  They  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  Bel|^  of  Caesar,  ioA  joined  the 
great  Beli;ic  confederation  to  opjcsr  the  h'.nii.in  jiro- 
ceosttl  (b.  c.  57).  The  Condnui  and  Lburoiius 
were  dependent  on  the  Treriri  {B.  O.  vr.  6.)  The 
chief  }iart  of  the  trrritory  of  the  I'l)uroiie.s  was 
between  the  Musa  (^l/oos)  and  the  Rhiney  and  their 
neiffhboars  en  the  north  were  the  Menapii.  The 
Sejini  and  CondriLsi  were  ln-twim  tlu'  Ebun<ncs  and 
Treviri.  Their  position  is  theretore  tixed.  A  docu- 
ment of  the  middle  agea  plaeea  the  Comitstns  Con- 
dru.«tti.H,  or  CondorustuH.  iK-tween  the  Anluenncnses 
and  the  Ripoarii;  and  the  Kipuarii  were  on  the 
Bhine.  Them  is  a  district  hi  the  Paft  it  LUge 
htill  called  Corulroz  or  Condrost,  cast  of  the  }f(i(is. 
D'Anville  atat^  that  the  aixhdeaconry  of  Onulrvz, 
In  the  Ushopric  of  Lt^,  is  "along  the  Maiu,  on 
both  udsief^the  Ourthe,"  wh!(  h  is  in/t  quite  clenr. 
Walckenaer  makes  the  Condru>i  extend  on  the  cn»t 
rids  of  the  J/(uu  from  Liege  to  Dmamt.  Huy,  on 
the  east  »id«'  of  the  Maas,  about  li.ilf  w.iy  between 
Liege  and  Namur,  is  the  chief  place  in  Condroz. 

CONDYLON.  m  Thessaly,  ia  mentioned  by  Livy 
ta  one  of  the  four  fortressi-s  which  di  tVinir  l  Trm[io.  ' 
(Liv.  xliv.  6  )  It  wjw  also  calle«l  (J  )iiiio-(  oikI) ion,  ■ 
and  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Ptn  Imehi.  (Liv. 
xzxix.  25.)  Ivcake  plu-cs  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Penens  bt  tween  lialamut  and  the  ascent  to  RdptanL 
(Leake.  Sitrthrrn  Greece,  ToL  iii.  p.  397.) 

C(JNKMIiia'CA  {Uynat,  S.  .rf"  Coim6rrt).  a  city 
of  Lu.sitani:i,  on  the  high  road  from  Oiisipo  to  Hm- 
cara.  (/fwi.  i4n<.  p. 421 ;  Flitt.  iv.  85;  PhH^  Trail. 
dtLmgaev.X.)  [P-S.] 

CONKLUKNTES  (Coftfais),  a  town  m  Gallia, 
•t  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Motel,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Snetr>nius.  [AMBiATfNt;8.]  Ammianns 
(xvi.  3)  describes  it  as  a  place  **  ubi  amnls  Mosella 
OHifiiii<litur  Rheno."  This  description  and  the 
identit/  of  the  name  prove  the  poritisn  of  Coo- 
iloentes;  hat  tt  is  said  that  them  is  not  a  trace  «f 
Roman  remains  on  the  spot.  The  Antoninc  Itin., 
the  Table,  and  the  Notitia  also  mention  the  pteos, 
wbiefa  must  have  been  an  important  poritkn  on  the 
Bbeuish  fnntier. 

Gaeaar  does  not  mention  Conflosntes  nnder  any 
Mnt;  nor  dost  he  iMiiiioB  tha  ifofsl^  nalav  1m 


OOMOPB.  «U 
tUa  fiver  hf  th»  words  ^'ad  eonflaentem 

Masae  et  Kheni  "  (B.  G.  iv.  1.'.)  ;  and  that  he  does 
mean  the  junction  of  the  Mosel  und  Rhine  seems  to 
be  quite  clear  from  the  narrative  of  his  attaek  on 
the  Germnns  .md  tlieir  defeat.  ContiutTitos  w.i>«  in 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  as  we  may  collect  from 
Caesar;  and  n  middle  age  authority,  quoted  by  D'An- 
ville. F.iys  "Cophelinoe  nifaa,  Tnririoae  cinlatia 
aahiepiMropi." 

The  term  "  confluent es  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  express  the  junction  of  two  riven,  as  in  Ltvy 
(iv.  17). 

riiera  is  a  CoMens  in  Switzerland  in  the  canton 
of  Aargau,  at  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  .»aid  that  many  Roman  antiquities 
have  bSHl  found  here;  and  we  may  infer  that  the 
Roman  name  of  the  place  was  Conflnentes.  [G.  L.] 
CONGAYATA,  in  Brilam,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  the  Second  Cohort  of  the 
Lrrgi.  General^  identilied  with  Skmwix  in  Cum- 
beriand,  [R.  6.  L.] 

CO'NGEDUS  (Codes),  a  tribnt.nrv  of  the  Iberos, 
near  Bilbiiis,  mentiuosd  bj  Martial  (Kpig.  i. 
50).  IP.S.] 

COXnUSTUS  (RoyyuutTToi).  a  place  in  Oalatia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4),  and  apparently  the 
Conpusjw  of  the  Table,  which  it  plaesa  on  a  road 
from  Amorium  to  S;ilaberiiia,  [G.  Ii.3 

CUNIACL    [CoLciii  lUDtAc] 
CONrACI,  CONISCL  [CAMTABmA.] 


CO'NIl  or  CUNKI  (Kovvtoi,  Api-ian,  ///.«/ 
K^mi,  Polyb.  z.  7.  §  5),  a  people  in  the  is  ol  Lusi- 
tania,  W.  of  the  Pillara  of  Hercules  and  of  Baetica, 
with  A  capital  city  called  Coiiistoi}::is  or  Co^i^tll^^is. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  141.)  They  may  perhaps  be  iden- 
tified with  tlie  Ki«4mm,  wliem  Herodotns  mains 
the  westeniniost  jxDplp  of  the  whole  earth  (ii.  M, 
iv.  49).  They  dwelt  in  that  part  of  Lusitania 
which  the  Romafls  called  CnrvuB,  a  name  appro- 
jirinte  to  the  shaje  of  the  land,  and  thus  fnrni>hing 
one  of  the  many  cxaniplts  in  which  the  etymological 
sigi^fieanca  ef  a  name  ednddes  acddentatij  wi&  ita 

liistoriral  usatre.  [P.  S.] 

CONISTOHGIS,  COXISTORSIS.  [Co.Mi.l 
CONN  I.  in  Phrypa  Msfma,  b  phmd  Jaf  the 
Table  betwc*'!]  Kurarjiin  and  Nacolea,  32  miles  from 
Eucarpia  and  40  from  Nacolea.  Pliny  (v.  32) 
means  this  place  when  lie  spsalcs  of  Coniom,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  ha.s  it  Conna.  Hanluin  ob^erves  on 
the  {lassage  of  Pliny  (v.  .'12)  that  the  old  reading  was 
Iconitim.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire  Ccnna  was 
called  Cone,  and  was  a  bishopric  of  Phrj-pia  Salutaris, 
of  which  Synnoda  was  the  metropolis.  It  u  very  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  position  of  tllia place  from  the  Table  and 
from  Ptolemy.  Leake  supposes  that  Coiini  n  ay 
"  not  far  to  the  southward  of  Altun  To.<h,  near  wturo 
the  raids  to  Altun  Task,  both  from  Karahixsdr  and 
from  Sfindulli,  cross  the  ancient  road."  (Leake,  Afla 
Minor,  p.  166.)  Altun  Tosh  is  a  little  north  of  39*^ 
N.  lat.,  and  due  south  of  Kutahiyah.        [G.  L.] 

CONO'P£,  afterwards  ARSI'NOE  (K»v(^ ; 
Eth,  K«MMrtv»,  Kmiwwinis,  Kvvvitauos'.  'Apotp&ti: 
Eth.  'Apffivoirtif,  'Apffifotus  :  Anghelok(utro\  a 
townof  Aetolia,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Acbeloos, 
and  SO  stadia  from  the  lord  of  this  river.  It  was 
flOlj  a  Tillage,  till  it  was  enlarged  by  Arsinoe,  the 
wUa  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelptius.  Polybius, 
In  his  histoiy  of  the  Social  War  (n.  c.  8S0— 817), 
calls  it  Conope,  though  elsewhere  he  calls  it  An>ino8 
or  Arsinoia  ('A^ii«l«).  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
nndar  lha  mum  cf  Aninol.  Mbv  ttda  tows  tlM 
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CONSTANTIA. 

A.  D.  410.  He  was  buried  in  the  be<3  of  a  little  nTW, 
or  tnrreut,  which  falU  into  the  CrathLs  jost  below 
Coasentia.    This  ii»  now  called  the  Bmimto:  th* 
ancient  name  is  vurii  usly  written  Basentns.  B3.'««n- 
tius,  and   bj  Jurnaikiea    Uxsentiniu.  (Jonuuni. 
H.  GtL  30;  P.  Diac.  HuL  MuctlL  xiil  p.  535.)  i^/'J 
Consentia*coatinacd  to  be  a  place  of  importance' 
through  the  middle  ages:  and  the  modern  citj  of 
Co4ema  \a  still  the  an^uA  of  tlw  prannM  ef  Cm 
labria  Citra. 

Cooaentia  stood  on  the  line  of  the  hi^h  road  whidi 
led  through  Dnittiiim  from  Mnrannm,  in  Locanio, 
to  Bhegiiuii.  The  itiocnuir  pboa  it  49  IL  P.  fram 
Mannam,  and  57  from  Ywo  Vdnrtia:  ani  thcae 
distances  are  confinned  by  a  remark-ible  insrriptli  n, 
fottod  «t  PoUa  (the  mocient  Foram  I'opiUii),  in 
which,  M  well  M  in  the  Tah.  PienL,  the  name  k 
written  Cojouti.a.  (//in.  Ant.  p.  llO.  Orcll. 
3308;  Mommsen^/nMr.  Ntap.  6276.)  [E.  U. 

CONSILUNVM  or  COSILf'NUM,  a  town  of  Ln- 
cania,  mentinninl  '>u!y  in  tlic  I.il^^r  Cilimiaruin,  which 
enumerates  it  among  the  I'nidiecturae  of  that  fn- 
▼inee  (p.  209),  and  bj  Oamgodorni  (  Kurr.  Tiii.  33X 
wlio  rails  it  "  antiqnissitiia  c ivita-."  We  Ir.irn  fran 
the  latter  that  a  great  fair  was  held  every  jear  in  a 
snhiiih  of  the  town,  to  whidi  he  gives  Uw  name  «f 
Marcilianiun.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
place  called  in  the  Itinerary  Marceiliana  (/Im.  AmL 
110),  and  a  hml  antlqnarj  has  pointed  oat  a  ipoK 
still  railed  Marcil'uain,  Ictncpn  I.n  &i(aand  Padvla, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro,  where  there  is  a  re- 
markable fountain,  corresponding  to  one  mftitioocd 
by  Cvsiodorus.  The  .situation  of  Cnn.'^ilinnm  i*  said 
tu  be  imlicated  by  sonic  ruius  on  n  liiil  near  Padula. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  piK405— 409.)r;><  [H  H.  H.] 

C()XSOrv.\N'I.  eninncnited  by  rilny  (iv.  19) 
among  the  jxHipk-i  of  A  jiiitania.  He  ni^ntinns  tliein  i 
between  the  Tanwtcs  and  Au.>>ci.  In  another  place, 
where  he  is  describing;  the  Narbonensis  I'mvincia 
(iii.  4),  he  ^ar.s,  "  In  ora  rv/io  Sardooum,  intusque  ^ 
Consuaranorum."  The  Coasoiaai  aeem  to  h«ri 
occupied  the  coimtry  called  Contti-mu  or  Couttrant, 
at  the  ba.s«  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  Bigvrrt  aud 
/our.  The nainesConsoranin and ConnaiBni  appear 
to  be  the  same,  and  yet  Pliny  wsSfp^  oat  people  to 
Aquitauia,  and  the  other  to  Narbonensis.  The  cod> 
elusion  i»,  that,  according  to  the  ^visions  of  Plisy'a 
time,  port  of  the  CoiMoroni  were  within  Aquitanls, 
and  part  within  Narbonensis.  We  have  an  instance 
like  this  in  the  case  of  the  Ruteni,  who  in  Caesur's 
time  were  divided  into  Ruteni  Prorindalei  in  the 
Prorinda,  and  Rnteni  bejmnd  the  Hmiti  of  the  Pro> 
vincia.  It  is  ^irohable  that  before  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus all  the  Coitsorani  were  in  the  Narbooensis. 
The  modem  A.  Lmer,  in  the  department  diArrii^ 
was  within  the  liniitj)  of  tlu'  Coiisorani.     [(i.  L.] 

CONSTA'NTIA  or  CONSTAiiTl'NA  (K«r- 
armnia,  Hier.  p.  714;  KawirT«rT6w,  Sttid.,  Steph. 
B.  *.  r.  Nicephoriiim;  Trot  op.  B.  P.  ii.  13;  A  mm. 
Marc  xviii.  7),  a  town  of  some  importance  in  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  lead  between  Ninbb  and  Carrhae, 
at  i!o  lli^t."lnce  from  Kdossa,  wliirh,  after  his  dejar- 
ture  fnMn  Kisibis,  wa^  the  residence  of  the  Dux  Me- 
sopotamiae  till  the  foandirtion  of  Dara  (Proeopu  A 
Aed.  ii.  .')).  Then?  i.s  con^iilerahle  variation  ui  dif- 
ferent autiiors  in  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  tbia 
town  is  written.  Stephanns  B  calls  ft  Constantina, 
and  .states  that  it  wim  another  name  fir  Nieej-h.w 
rium;  Suidjus,  Cun>tantiiia  and  Consuuiteia,  which 

... ,   -  r —  -o   I- —  1  latter  form  occurs  also  in  tlie  Itinerary  of  Hierodci* 

SMi^,«mrnioothtonljaftcr  thecaptiureofBomeJla^  Excerpt.  Procop.  ap^  Photium,  it  is  caQed 


iS6  CONOPEIUM. 

Hver  Cyathns  flowed  into  the  Adielmis  from  the 
lake  llyrio,  which  is  aUo  called  Conope  by  Anlo- 
ninns  Libendk  (Strab.  p.  460 ;  Pol.  iv.  64,  v.  6, 
7.  13.  ix.  4.5,  XXX.  14  ;  Cie.  r.  Pis.  .'?7  :  Antonin. 
Lib.  12  ;  Steph.  B.  *.  r. ;  Leake.  Surthem  Grtice, 
Vol.  i.  p.  1.52.)    [Aktoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

CON'Ol'KIUM  (Koww#«>»' or  Kowftirioi').  East 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  Arrian  (p.  16)  mentiuos 
a  marsh  and  port  Naustathnms,  90  stadia  from 
the  Ilalys,  or  120  according  to  Marcian.  Fifty 
BtiMiia  further  alon?  the  coast  Arrian  places  Cooo- 
peium,  a  mar>li.    The  site  seems  to  U-  Koumjatu, 
on  the  coast  SK.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  or  KizU 
Irmak.     Hamilton  (Retearchtis,   vol.  i.  p.  293) 
makes  Conopeium  16  miles  from  AmiMis  (^Smnsun), 
which  is  to  the  south,  and  about  5  miles  from 
Naostathmns,  which  is  to  the  north.         [O.  L.] 
CONO'VIUM,  in  Britain,  one  of  the  four  j-laces  of 
the  eleventh  Itinerary,  Segovium,  Yaris,  and  I>eva 
beinr  the  odier  thiee:  probably  Ctnmag.  [R.  G.  L.] 
rONSA'MKUM.  [Carpktani.] 
C0:4SL'iiTIA  (Ksfiwcrria,  Appian;  KMOcvTio, 
Strab.;  KetwDrfa,  Ptol.:  flA.  Consentinns:  C> 
»(Ti2n),  an  inland  lity  nf  Bnittium,  situated  on  a 
hill  rising  aboTe  the  valley  of  tbeCratbis,  near  the 
aonrees  of  that  river.   Strabo  ealU  it  the  metropolis 
of  the  Bmttians  (vi.  p.  2.')6)  ;  and  it  aj)j)ears  to  h.ivc 
been  fnxn  an  eiurly  period  the  most  considerable 
town  belonging  to  dat  people,  as  distingaished  ftom 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.    It  first  ajjpears  in 
history  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Epeims,  and  Livy  mentions  it  among  the  plaoes 
taken  by  that  monarch;  hut  this  se<ms  to  l«  a 
mistake,  as  it  was  still  in  the  lian<is  of  the  enemy  at 
the  time  of  bis  death,  which  took  place  near  Pan- 
dosia,  in  tlic  same  part  of  Bruttium :  after  that 
event  his  nmtilated  remains  were  sent  to  Cousentia, 
and  interred  there.    (Liv.  viii.  24.)    During  the 
Second  Punic  \\'ar,  Cons«-ntia  at  first  held  al«K)ffrom 
the  rest  of  the  Uruttiaiis,  when  they  e.^pou>ed  the 
alliance  of  Ilannibal;  hot  it  was  soon  after  reduced 
by  the  Cartha):inian  general  Himilco.  (Id.xxiii.  30.) 
Three  yeam  later  («.c.  21.1)  the  Con.tontini  ore 
nientioned  as  returning  to  the  Runian  alliance;  bttt 
notwitJwtanding  this  statement,  we  find  them  again 
appearing  among  the  cities  hostile  to  Rome,  and  it 
was  not  till  B.C.  204  tliat  Consentia,  together  with 
Pandoeia  and  Ciampetia,  was  reduced  or  oompeUed 
to  submit.   (Liv.  zsv.  1,  xsvHt.  II,  nix.  38, 
XXX.  19;  Appi.an,  Annib.  56.)    Appian  calls  ii  at 
thb  lime  a  large  ciQr:  it  appnm  to  have  beni  less 
severely  treated  than  most  of  the  Bmtthm  towns, 
aii'l  continued  to  Ix-  a  ]'laoe  of  im[>ort.incc.  Luciliiis 
alludes  to  tiie  Cooseutini  as  posses&iug  superior  re- 
finement to  the  rest  of  the  Bmttians,  and  more  on 
a  jiar  with  the  .'^ioiliaiis  nnJ  Taiviifines.  (Lucil.  ap. 
Cic.  de  Fin.  L  3.)    It  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of 
importance  during  the  war  of  Spartsens  (Oros.v.  24), 
and  iti  u.r.  40  it  was  besie;jed  for  some  time  by 
[Sextus  Pompeios,  hut  witliout  success.  (Appian, 
B.  C,  V.  5ft,  58.)   Under  Augustus  it  received  a 
body  of  c«>l'>nists,  and  continued  to  enjoy  municipal 
rights  under  the  Itoman  empire,  but  did  not  rank  as 
aeohmy.    (PKn.  iii.5.  s.  10;  PtoLiiL  1.  §  74; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)    It.s  territory  was  noted  for  its 
apple-trees,  which  bore  fruit  twice  a  year.  (Varr. 
Jt.  JL  i.  7.  §  6.)    Towards  the  close  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Coni^entia  is  again  mentinnt^l  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Alarie,  who  had  nm>ie  it 
liis  headHiniitan,  while  planning  a  descent  upon 
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C0N5TAMTIA. 

CotuUntb;  ao  ^Im  in  the  Notit.  Imp.  Roman,  under 
the  Dux  Mesopotamiim.  Kvapriu.s  {!f.  K.  i.)  en- 
titles Sophroniua  KMvaraynvaiuv  'EvurK&iroy,  and 
in  the  list  of  the  bisiiops  who  subscrib(>cl  the  Council 
of  Cba]ce<](irt,  he  is  called  Bishop  of  Constantinopolis 
in  the  province  of  Oarboeno.  It  appeant  to  bare  Imme 
other  vmam,  m  Antonlnopniia  Md  Haximianopolia, 
in  the  fourth  oenturj,  to  hare  been  nearly  deutrojcd 
hy  an  earthquake,  but  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Coa- 
atantinuft.  (Cbron.  Edeu.  ap.  Aweman.  BibL  Or.  L 
p.  395 ;  Makla,  Chron.  idl  p.  312.)  [  V  ] 

CONSTA'NTIA  (CotUaneet),  a  place  in  the  X\V. 
of  Gallia,  which  Ainmianao  (xt.  11)  c&lU  Castra 
Coostantia.  In  the  Notitia  the  Civitas  Constantia 
i«  mentioned  as  being  in  Lu^dunenab  Seconda.  A 
local  tndillon  asu^ns  the  fuundation  of  this  place 
to  Coostantioa  Chlonis,  tlie  father  of  Coostantine. 
Ammiainia  nja  that  the  Sequana  (Seine)  enten  the 
M-a  near  Constantia;  but  his  geoprajihy  of  Gallia  is 
yvrj  inexact.  The  hum  of  the  Fagus  CooetaDtinua 
ii  Hm  ai%iii  ef  dw  mrae  CMmt^  wlneh  in  tiie 

aOtO-nVolotioQary  geograpliy  of  Franco  (loiL^nated 
tkt  imniiiwh  in  which  CoutMctt  is  aitoated.  f  GX.1 
GONSTAirnA  GYPBI.  [SAi.AnLl 
CONSTAHTIA  PHOENICIAE.  [Amtaiia- 

ft  town  in  MoeMs,  on  the  cvjjist  of  tlic  Kuxine,  south- 
east of  latropolta.  (Frocoa  JJt  Atdif.  ir.  11.  p.  307 ; 
Bi««d.^6a7.)  [L.&] 

CONSTANTI'NA.  [Ciuta] 

COMSTAirrUiaPOLIi),  tbecanital  of  the  Lower 
Emfii^  nBA  ftoiided  \n  Gooetanune  tht  Gmt  «o 
tfcn  rite  «f  tfct  MoiMt  ByiantinnL 


L  Bistort  op  Byzantium. 
^    Bjzantinm  {^v^imov.  Eth.  ^^i.vrw,  l^y/an- 

TMwdt,  Btf(arr««ay^s).  The  foundaticQ  of  thia  city 
*was  ascribed  to  the  Mepnrians  in  B.C.  667,  a  few 
Vyean  later  than  its  nci^'hlwur  Chalcodon  (Kusob. 
Ckrm.\  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  194)  on  the  site 
of  n  town  called  Ljgoa  (Plin.  iv.  18  ;  Au.son.  Clar. 
L'rb.  13.).  In  B.C.  628  a  second  colony  wajj  sent 
out  from  Megari.s  under  Zeuxippus.  (Lydus  de  Mag. 
Rom.  iii.  70 ;  Clinton,  II.  vol  I  p.  208.)  The 
transmisnoo  of  the  worship  of  Hera  (whobe  temple 
both  here  and  at  Algos  was  on  the  citadel),  and  the 
traditions  concemiflK  lo  oonfinn  the  general  asser- 
tion of  Heaychiiia  of  MiletUB  that  the  Argitres  had 
a  aliare  in  the  foundation  of  the  dty.  (MUller,  Dor. 
rtA.  i.  p.  133.  truis.)  Byzantinm  waa  aitnated  at 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  whfdi  hem  abona  of 
Asia,  and  meets  the  waters  of  the  Thrat  ian  Ikwjwrus. 
The  fliack  of  Apollu  which  ooounaDded  the  cokxiista 
to  bolld  thrfr  new  city  oppoeito  to  the  **  land  ef  the 
blind,"  alloding  to  the  superiority  of  the  site  of  By- 
santiom  to  that  of  Cbaloeduo  (Uerod.  iv.  144;  Strab. 
Tii.  p. SSO:  Tae.  i4iM.zH.  6S)  did  not  oouipimiiae 
the  infallibility  of  the  l'ythonei-8  by  its  advice.  Few 
cities  oooid  boast  so  magnificent  a  poaition:  com- 
nndiiv  die  two  oppoaito  dunvi  of  Etuopa  and  Aaia, 
it  vnitnl  the  «<lranta!:cs  of  security  ami  great  faci- 
Iftiaa  for  trade,  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  lulure,  and 
tiw  nMMt  atrildniHjr  (ictoreeqne  scenery.  (Polyb.  iv. 
'^*f99i  Zoeim.  ii.  30.)  On  the  S.  it  was  bathed  by 
tb^wntm  of  the  Prapontis,  an  the  N.  by  tboee  of 
tba  OoUen  Ben  (r»  idpas).  Tba  liw  Lyeua 
poand  into  this  arm  of  the  liftsponLs  a  perpetual 
■tfMHl  of  fresh  water,  wLich  cleansed  the  bottom, 
■id  aftriad  a  Rtnit  te  tlw|cfiadkal  tek«r  flih, 
YOL  I. 
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aapedally  of  tba  Pdnqra  Und,  wUcb  eoma  down 

from  the  Palus  Maoittis,  and  round  by  the  E.  and  S. 
coo.st  of  the  Euxiue  into  the  channel  (Strab.  tc). 
This  fidiaiy  employed  and  rapported  a  lufgt  nnmlMP 

of  the  {xxmT  class  of  fn  t  im  n.  (Arist.  Pol.  iv.  4. 
§  1.)  The  fish  w.'is  HJilted  and  became  an  article  of 
oon.si<lenible  trafBc,  and  the  harbour  obtained  its 
epitliet  of  gr)Iden  from  the  riches  derivwl  from  this 
soune.  (I'lin.  ix.  20.)  The  port,  which  is  about 
7  mil^  in  length,  was  botli  secure  and  capacious ; 
and  as  the  tide  is  scarcely  felt,  the  con.stant  depth 
of  the  water  allowed  vessels  to  land  their  go<Hi.s  con- 
veniently, as  the  large.st  ships  might  rest  their  heads 
against  the  huosee,  while  their  stems  float  in  the 
water.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  I  5.)  As  the  key  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Aegean  no  vessel  could  jass  from 
the  one  sea  to  the  other  without  the  leave  of  the 
people  of  Byzantium,  who  gained  a  considerable 
revenue  from  the  duties  they  levied  on  the  corn-ships 
which  paaaad  in  and  onk  from  the  EasDe.  (Polyb. 
ir.88.) 

In  the  reign  of  Darcias  Hysta.'spi!!,  Byzantinm  WM 
takoQ  bjr  Otanes,  general  of  the  fiwccs  on  the  conat 
of  TluMe.  (Herod.  26.)  Afterwaida,  H  aided 
with  the  lonians  in  their  revolt  (Herod,  v.  103),  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Phceaician  fleet  the  inhabitants, 
without  ewn  waiting  fer  it,  fled  to  IfeaanAria. 
(Herod,  vi.  33.)  Pauwinias,  nfter  the  battle  of  IMa- 
taea,  wrested  it  from  the  Medes.  (Thac  i.  94.) 
And  heoea  Joilitt  (iz.  1.  §  3)  calla  Um  thr  fbnnder 
of  Byzantium.  After  an  interval  of  7  years  Cimon 
obtained  it  for  tlie  Athenians.  (Diod.  xi.  60 ;  PluU 
Cm.  5;  Thac  i.  ISl.)  In  440,  the  Byianlinea 
joined  the  Samians  anid  revolted  from  Athens,  but 
afterwards  submitted.  (Thttc.  i.  117.)  In  416,  in 
ooinmun  with  the  Chalcedodana,  tliejr  Uade  an  ex- 
[HNjition  into  Bithynia,  and  i>erpetmfed  great  cniel- 
ties.  (Diod.  xii.  82.)  In  4U8,  Byzantium  was  be- 
sieged by  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  nndorAI- 
cibiades,  a  wall  of  cirrunivallntion  was  drawn  nmnnd 
it,  and  various  attacks  made  by  missiles  and  batter- 
ing enginea.  These  had  no  effect  upon  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison;  but  when  the  blockade  was  strictly 
kept  up,  and  the  population  were  dying  of  hunger, 
in  the  absence  of  Clearchns  the  Spartan  romniander, 
Cydon  and  a  Byzantine  party  opened  the  gates  by 
night  and  admitted  the  Athenians  into  the  wide 
inner  square  called  the  Thrakion.  Favourable  terms 
were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was  replaced  in  its 
oonditioD  of  a  dapandeat  ally  upon  Athens.  (Xen. 
IhU.  i.  3.  §  15—22 ;  Diod.  xiii.  67  ;  Plut.  Alcib. 
31  \  Frootin.  iii.  8.  §  3 ;  Polyaen.  i.  48.  §  2.)  In 
405,  after  the  Wttle  of  Aegoe-Potami,  LysatMUr  re- 
captured Uy/jintiuni,  and  placed  Sthenelaus  there  as 
"  harmoet "  with  a  garrison  (Xen.  UM,  ii.  2.  §  2.> 
It  was  under  the  power  of  the  Laoedaemoniane  wlien 
the  Ton  Thousiind  made  their  retreat  ;  in  cunaa> 
qoence  of  the  fraud  and  harsh  dealing  of  the  Ad- 
roiral  Anazibioa,  tba  aoKKeia  were  exasperated,  be. 
came  masters  of  the  town,  and  Byzantium  would 
have  been  sacked  had  it  not  been  fac  the  enei;g7  and 
eloquence  cf  XenopboB.  iAtmb.  vii.  L  %%  5—82.) 
In  .^OO,  Thrasybulas  chanced  the  gnvernnsent  if 
Byzantium,  which  was  already  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  from  an  oligarchy  into  a  democnnif,  and 
sold  the  tenths  of  the  nifrel  ant  vessels  sailing  out 
of  the  tuxinc.  (Xen.  Ildl.  iv.  8.  §§  25—27.)  In 
363,  Epaminondas  visited  Byzantium,  drove  off 
Laches  with  the  Athenian  squadron,  atid  ym  vailed 
upun  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare  in  hia 
limar.  (laaer.  OrmU  w.  mUf,  SS;  Diod.  nr.  79.) 

u  u 
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In  356,  Rrzantiiim,  along  with  KIukIpm  :uid  Chios, 
unit*"*!  wiili  tlic  newly-flourishing  cututnonweaith  of 
CtM,  and  MaaM>]us  kins  of  Curia,  in  an  wdefttwir  to 
throw  off  tlif  Atlieiiiaii  iloriiiiiicn :  an  pnparrpnient  ■ 
which  was  U»  h;ive  trtkeii  place  by  s«a,  was  prevented 
bfattorm.  (Diod.  xvi.Sl.)  In  340,  the  Athenians, 
nrped  on  by  DcmmthcneK,  went  uncootirs  to  Byzan- 
tium, which  waa  bmieged  by  Philip;  the  cmibined 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Chans  met  Amyntas 
and  the  Macedonian  ships,  and  were  defeated.  In 
the  fbllowinf;  year  Chans  waa  superseded  bjr  Pho> 
cion,  when  the  Athenians  behaved  with  inch  mode- 
ntimi  to  their  allies,  and  showed  to  noeh  ooorage 
■l^nrt  the  besiegers,  that  Philip  was  compelled  to 
niisc  the  ^iepo.  (Diod.  xvi.  77  ;  Plut.  Pfioc.  14.) 
I>aring  this  mnnomble  attack,  on  a  dark  nij;ht  when 
tht  Ibeedoiibms  w«r»  on  the  point  of  seizin?  upon 
the  town,  a  li^'lit  ap[«cared  in  the  lioavt  i!-,  an.l  n'- 
Tealed  to  the  inhabitants  their  daniger.  (Steph.  H. 
A  V.  BArwsfMf ;  Enstath.  ad  2>mn^14S.)  Hesy- 
fliius  the  Mili'-sian.  who  tells  the  same  >tory,  adds 
that  an  ima^  in  honour  of  this  interference  was 
eraetad  to  Toreh>be«riB(i;  Hecate.  The  crescent^  whidi 
is  fonndon  Ryzantine  minr.  (MinTinet.  De.trr.  drs  }fefl. 
vol.  i.  p.  378),  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Turks 
as  their  device  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
(comp.  Von  If;\tniTii'r.  Gesch.  der  Osmnn,  vol.  i.  p. 
93)  is  suppo6ed  to  commemorate  the  portent.  Thu 
fSfNilse  to  the  sneoesaf al  career  of  PUup  was  one  «f 
tM  pnmde>t  feats  of  the  preat  orator,  aivl  in  li's 
■peech  upon  tin-  crown  Demosthenes  often  re<:ui-s  to 
it.  The  Bynntiiic.'*,  in  gratitude  for  the  valuable 
asststnnre  tlioy  ha«l  n-ci  ivixl,  ilecnv^l  to  the  Atlieiiiaiis  , 
the  right  of  iaopohty,  tlie  oxtmordinary  privile<re  of 
ptecetoice  at  games  and  public  cen>inonie)<,  with 
exemption  from  roinpolaory  "  lituiTpes."  Tlie  decree, 
which  with  all  the  origiiui)  Dorisms  is  preserve*!  in 
Demosthenes  {de  Cor.  p.  255),  directed  that  in  {ht- 
petiuU  memory  of  the  benefit,  3  statues  e-ich  16 
cubitA  high,  representing  the  people  of  Byzantium 
and  Perintbns  crmvnin*;  the  AtheohUH*  shoold  he 
pbced  in  a  public  jnrt  of  the  city. 

Tlie  Byzantines  were  afterwards  enpace<l  in  per- 
petual warfare  with  the  neighbouring  barharinns,  and 
were  unable  to  keep  them  off  either  by  resistance  or 
tribute.  To  cmwn  the  other  evih  of  war,  thdr  har- 
ve?t.H  were  either  carricil  off  or  distrcyod  !iy  the 
enemy,  till,  in  279,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  Gauls  a 
yearly  trihnt*  of  MOO,  5000,  and  10,000  pieces  of 
gold, ami  at  la-t  tlie  larci^  sum  of  80  talents,  on  con- 
dition that  their  lands  should  not  be  ravaged.  (Po- 
lyb.  iv.46;  Lhr  xnviiLI6;  BMth,EeoH.  of  Athens, 
p.  595.  trans.)  Their  sufferiiitrs  in  tliis  rcsjiect 
com{)elled  them  to  have  recourse  to  many  extraor- 
dinary xiwmmm  for  proearing  money,  and  ftwlly  to 
the  impofiiti  m  nf  the  trnnMt  duties  which  involved 
them  in  the  war  with  Rhodes.  Still,  during  this 
time,  whHe  enllMng  the  pemdiy  «f  TtattaiiiB  (Pblyb. 
I.e.),  they  enjove*!  mnni(iy«il  indepeinl'^irc,  (DIM. 
xix.  77.)  In  this  war  Byzantium  was  supported  by 
Attains,  IHng  of  Pergamns.  Prusias,  king  of  Bi- 
ihynia,  was  a  partlzan  of  Hhndes,  and  the  Byzantines 
endeavouri'd  to  set  up  Tibootes,  an  uncle  of  Prusias, 
as  rival  for  his  throne.  Prtisias  seized  on  their 
Asiatic  jx«i>essions,  while  the  Thracians  pressed  hard 
upon  tliem  on  tlie  European  side;  and  in  219  a 
peace,  iinder  the  mediation  <^  tlM  GaIl(M3recian 
king  Cavani'^,  was  cniir Imleil  on  very  unfavonrnble 
tenns  for  Byzantium.  (I'olyb.  iv,  46 — 52.)  While 
Hnine  was  contending  against  the  pseudo-Philip  of  . 
Macedon,  Atttiodias,  and  Jtithiidates,  it  gcanted  to  i 


Byzantium,  for  gnr«l  ven  ires  rendered  on  the orcxsinn, 
the  rank  of  a  free  and  confederate  ciiy.  Disputes 
arose,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Rome,  which  re- 
.suited  in  a  dern?e,  proposed  by  Clodius,  and  pot  in 
force  by  I'iso,  who  exhibited  himself  rather  as  a  con- 
queror than  an  ally  and  magistrate.  (Cic.  de  Prov. 
Coruul.  2 — I :  Tac.  A  nn.  xii.  62.)  It  appears  that 
Claudius  remitted  the  tribute  Byzantium  had  to  pay, 
for  five  years,  in  consequence  of  the  loeses  of  the 
Thracian  war  (Tac.  Amm.  xii.  63),  and  that  Ves> 
pasian  stripped  it  of  its  privileges,  and  rednoed  it  to 
the  comiition  of  a  Roman  province.  (Suet.  Feip.8.) 
In  the  civil  wars  between  Severas  and  Pescennius 
Niger,  Byzantium  took  the  part  of  the  latter,  and, 
after  a  resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  in  196. 
Severus  treated  tlie  inhabitants  with  bis  osnal  in- 
diAfnce  to  Iranian  hfe  or  saflenng.  The  fiunoos 
walls  of  massive  sqnare  .st<itir-r<,  .^o  wtH  f.i<it<'ritTi  trw 
gether  by  iron  bolts  that  the  whole  seemed  to  be  one 
block,  were  levelled  with  the  earth.   The  aoMInt 

and  magistrates  Wf-rr  put  to  death,  the  propel^  rf 
the  citizens  con&icated,  and  the  town  itself,  dcpiied 
ef  an  pofitieal  existence  (t^  d^fafyia  rh  veAtratdr), 

made  over  to  the  Perinthians.  (Dion  Cas-s.  Ixsiv. 
6 — 14;  Herodtan,  iii.  1 — 7;  Zosim.  L  8.)  iievertis 
afterwards  rdented,  and,  vi^ting  Bysantinm,  canM* 

lisliefl  the  town  with  ma::nifireiit  baths,  prrticrcs 
round  the  Hippodrome,  and  other  buildings.  Tlte 
name  of  Augn^ta  Antcoina  was  giten  it,  m  bsnenr 
of  Antoninus  H.'vssianus.  (Suid.  ».v.  2»ffijpoi;  Z'>- 
Him.  ii.  30;  Cedren.  p.  252.)  Cararalb  restored  to 
the  inhabitants  their  rights  and  franchises.  (Spar- 
tian.  r araeall.  1.)  It  is  rnnirk'vl  by  Gibbon  {iMreL 
niui  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  20.")),  tli.it  the  charge  againbt 
Sevems  of  having  deprived  the  Roman  fieojile  of  the 
strotifrost  bulwark  apainst  the  barbjirians  of  pi>ntns 
and  Asia,  was  but  t<io  well  jnstifie«l  when,  in  the 
succeedii^  age,  the  fleets  of  the  Goths  covered  the 
Kuxine,  and  passed  through  the  undefended  Bos-  ^ 
pfinus  into  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
soldiers  of  (iallienus  massacnd  most  of  the  dtiseas, 
and  not  one  old  fanuly  remained  in  later  times,  ei> 
cept  thowe  who  had  previonslv  left  the  town.  (Tl»» 
bell.  Poll.  Gallien.  6.)  Under  Cl.iudiua  II.  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  Byzantines  fought  bravely  against  the 
Goths.  (Trebell.  Poll.  CVbiidL  9.)  In  the  ciril  wars 
which  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  the 
fortifications  of  Byzantium  had  been  streqgthened: 
Licinius,  after  the  battle  of  Adthmople,  retired  to 
this  stronplioM:  Coiisfantine  pursuetl  the  t^iege  80 
vigoTotuly,  by  constructing  moniids  of  an  equal  height - 
with  the  rsminrta,  and  sneting  towers  npon  tMr' 

f niiulali'iti,  frf;m  which  the  Ivsicupd  W(>r»-  iralifj  fiV 
large  stones  and  darta  hurled  by  engines,  tiiat  the 
town  at  length  sur rendered. 

The  constitution  of  Byz.ir.fium  wis  at  first  royal; 
though  there  is  some  doubt  about  this,  as  Uesychins 
the  MUeshn  eslla  Binens  general  «f  the  Bysantiaes. 
(MUllcr,  Por.  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  trans.)  It  afterwards 
be(*ame  an  aristocracy, — the  native  inhabitants,  the 
Bithynians,  being  in  precisely  the  same  conditioa  as 
the  Helots.  (Phylarch.  ap.  Atfu^i.  vi.  p.  271 .)  The 
oligarchy  which  succeeded  was,  in  390,  changed  into 
a  democracy  by  Thnsyhttlos  the  Athenian;  and 
e»]ual  privileges  were  at  the  same  time  p»n>h.iMy 
granted  to  the  new  citizen.s,  who,  on  account  of  th-  ir 
demands,  had  been  driven  fn)m  the  city  by  the 
ancient  colonists.  (Arist.  Pul.  v.  2.  §  10.)  After 
this  the  deniocni'^y  sctins  to  liave  continued  for  a 
long  time.  (TIicnjKimii.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  2.56.)  In 
.  the  document  quoted  by  Denoatbenes  (tit  Cor,  I  c)- 
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tilt  WMte  (0^>^  tnmfim  a  deow  in  its  int  ttnge ' 

(fiirrpa)  to  an  indiviiliial,  in  (inlcr  t  >  lirins;  it  before 
an  aiaeinbl/  of  the  people  (oAia).  The  office  of 
HkwuHuunop  oenm  in  daenM  (Dam.  L  c;  Polyb. 
IT.  52)  and  on  coins,  as  nlso  does  that  of  Archon, 
which  probably  came  in  with  the  detnocmcj.  From 
tlM  habit  of  ttw  teivMpaopla  painiig  their  time  in 
tlio  market-place  and  harbour,  and  the  number  of 
funign  and  natJTe  traden  who  resorted  to  it,  bjzan- 
tinin  diaplaTcd  the  nanal  ahanicteristics  of  a  bufa 
seaport  tnwn.  They  were  an  idle  Inxarioos  race, 
apending  their  days  in  the  nuni<  r«u.s  public-honscs, 
wbera  the  exoeilrat  wine  which  was  famiabed  by 
Mnronea  and  other  rcci"""'.  otlVreil  preAt  temptations. 
Tbey  not  only  tippled  in  tavenu,  but  also  fed  like 
iHttttona,  according  to  Diphilos  (op.  Athen.  iv.  p. 
132).  They  devoured  ^uch  quantities  of  younp 
tunnies  that  their  whole  frame  became  well  nigh 
l^atinou-s,  and  it  was  thought  tliey  would  liave 
been  ab>orbed  in  mucilaEre.  To  sustain  their  va- 
lour, which  took  fright  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
the  peneral,  I.eo  or  I>e<»iitlas,  was  obliged  during 
the  sieire  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  allow  cook  »hops 
and  canteens  to  be  established  along  the  ramparts. 
(Athen.  x.  p.  442 ;  Aelian,  iii.  14;  Mliller,  Dor. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  41 1,  trans.)  A  denwcracy  of  such  boon 
companions  was  not,  as  nay  be  supposed,  very 
orderly,  and  seems  to  have  acted  n|K>n  thr  '  luisses 
fiure "  principle  enoancad  a  oertain  Byzantine 
dcmajco^ue  who,  when  ha  urn  aakid  wbit  tba  kw 
«|jaiDed,  replied,  "  whatow  I  pleaM.*  (Se>t.  En- 
pir.od».i2Ae<.§37.^   

Iron  money  waa  eonied  at  Byiantium  ftr  ttabflme 
circulation,  tliat  the  silver  mijrht  be  used  for  foreign 
trade  and  the  pnrpMW  of  war.  It  waa  current  in 
the  Pelopan  Mnan  war,  and  bore  the  Doric  name  Si- 
daiaoa  (Ari^^oJ.h.  Xub.  2r>0  :  Pollux,  vii.  §  106,  ix. 
{  78;  Heaych.  iiixkh,  tcon.  Ath.  p.  596, 
trana.).  None  ef  tide  iron  monegria  new  estant.  For 
'  coins  of  this  c  ity.  sr.-  Kckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  36;  Baiche, 
ToL  i.  p.  16u6:  Bandur.  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 

TlM  dbdeet  ef  the  district  appears  to  have  con- 
tained many  Dorivnis.  (Dcn.  L  «.{  Chandler,  /»- 
tcripL  Append,  p.  95  ) 

TIm  origin  ef  the  By^^antine  church  is  somewhat 
uncertain:  the  modem  Greeks,  in  their  zeal  not  to 
yieW  to  the  Latins  the  a<lvanlage  of  antiquity,  attri- 
imle  its  fbondation  to  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew.  It 
is  c<*rtain  that  duriiiLr  tbf  time  of  S'vonis  there  were 
manv  Christiajw  at  liy/.untium.  (Le  Quien,  Orient. 
Christ,  vol.  i.  pp.  8.  196;  Tertull.  ad  Sm^hL  0.  8; 
Le  Bean.  B<u  h'mp.  vol.  i.  p.  300.) 

Ancient  Byzaiiiiuia  was  hituated  on  the  firrt  of 
the  M  vi  ii  hilU  npon  which,  ri.sing  one  above  another, 
the  modem  city  stands;  but  ita  arenoovapied  more 
than  the  first  region  of  the  later  town.  In  aU  pro- 
bability it  extended  over  the  three  regions  which  lie 
tieblnd  the  triangubr  space  now  filled  by  the  Se- 
ragiia  Aceording  to  Dionysius  of  Byiantiuin,  its 
dreomfeivnce  was  40  stadia.  (Gonpi  Zoiim.  iLSO; 
Gjrllina,  de  Top.  ContL  u  3.) 
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II.  FotntDATioM  or  CoHSTAxmroPLS. 

It  wsi^snpon  this  jrently  slojiogpromontory,  which 
sen'es  as  a  ooouecting  link  between  the  l:Lastem  and 
the  Weatem  woHd,  and  wUdi  nature  has  intended 
for  tlic  ct  iitre  of  a  great  monarchy,  that  Consfaiitine, 
after  determining  to  remove  tlie  seat  of  empire  froia 
the  faanica  of  the  Tiber,  determined  to  fix  the  dtf 
which  V)on'  tiie  name  of  its  founder.  The  mo<!eni 
£tuopcan,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  {ContUmije)  name 
ef  the  city,  preeervea  the  memoiy  of  the  flnt  en* 
jieror  of  the  East.  The  Turkish  fstainbu!  or  Sf(m~ 
6ii/,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  (it  r^f  viMif, 
Like  the  andent  ndatreaa  ef  tba  world,  ita  fimndatiow 
were  to  \^  laid  npiHi  seven  liilN,  and  the  emperor 
called  it  the  New  Hume, — a  title  which  he  con- 
firmed bf  a  kw,  engraved  on  aoolunn  of  marble,  in 
a  place  called  the  Strateffion ;  but,  however  much 
his  capital  might  outwardly  rebcmble  the  elder  Home, 
it  waa  not  pcmlkted  t»  bnr  the  nana  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

The  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid  aoconling  to 
an  Imperial  ediot  (Tlieodos.  Cod.  ziiL  5.  s.  7),  in 
obedieiuf  to  the  commands  of  Heaven.  On  foot 
with  a  liiiite  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  led  a  stately 
procession  which  was  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
Constantinople.  As  he  did  not  pause,  the  attendants, 
astotiished  at  the  cnomious  si/.e  of  the  future  capital, 
asked  him  how  far  he  intended  to  advance.  Con- 
stantine  replied  "  when  Hk  that  goes  before  me  shall 
stop."  (I'hilostorg.  ii.  9.)  At  a  later  period,  the 
honoor  rf  having  inspired  the  choice  of  a  founder 
was  attributed  to  the  Vligin  Mother,  w)m>  became 
the  tutelary  gnardian  of  the  city.  Constantinoplt 
anise,  if  not  a  Christian,  certainly  not  a  Pagan  city. 
The  ceremonial  of  the  dedicatifln  exhibited  that 
strange  compound  of  nfigions  of  wliich  Constantino 
himself  was  a  ty\x.  After  a  most  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  chariot  games  in  the  Hippodrome,  the  em- 
peror was  CMfried  in  a  magnificent  car  thron|;b  the 
most  public  jKirt  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  io  tfaie  attire  of  some  religious  ceremcmial 
with  tordMB  in  their  handa.  The  emperor  iwre  a 
goMen  statue  of  the  Fortune  of  the  city  in  his 
hands.  The  rites  of  inauguration  lasted  forty  days, 
though  fba  IIA  ef  Hay,  a.  d.  330,  Is  eonsidsnd 
as  the  bii1]i>4sj  of  thaci^. 

IIL  Emnrr,  Lnun,  akd  PoprutTioir. 

The  walls  of  Constantino  across  the  enlarged 
breadth  of  the  triangle,  were  begun  at  a  distance  of 
15  stadia  firon  tlie  old  fbrtificatMns,  and  stretching 
from  the  port  to  the  Pro|..infi'5,  enrluMxl  five  out  of 
the  seven  hills  upon  which  the  city  s\on\,  but  were 
not  finished  before  the  reign  of  Const  antius.  In 
401,  Arcadias  ref«nre<l  these  walls  which  hail  fallen 
in  the  earthquake  thai  had  U<kcn  place  in  that  year. 
In  4\:i,  during  the  minority  of  Theodosius  II., 
Anthemius,  the  Praetorian  praefect,  razed  the  old 
fortifications  and  built  a  new  inclosore  of  walls.  In 
447  this  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and 
rebuilt  in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of  tlie 
praefect  Cyrus.  This  double  lino  of  strong  and 
lofty  stone  walls  have,  except  on  the  land  side, 
almost  disappeared,  but  in  a  diUpidated  state  they 
still  exist,  extending  from  the  port  to  tiie  sea  oiF 
Marmora  for  about  4  English  miles,  presenting 
magnificent  and  jictoreiQua  specimens  of  moral 
ruins.  The  wall  was  ftmked  at  short  interrals  by 
towers,  mostly  rect.inL:uLir.  The  extreme  length  of 
tha  city  at  this  period,  and  it  never  to  any  greut 
taom  cmded  tima  limits,  waa  aboot  3  M.  P., 
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aaJ  the  circuit  rather  less  than  13  M.  P.  The 
Sjrcie,  or  fig  trees,  formed  the  thirteeoth  region  be- 
yond €tM  hKAtaar,  and  wen  nracfa  anbdliuwd  bj 
.Iu>t!iii.'in.  Thf  suburb  of  Blarheniae  was  not 
taken  into  tlie  city  till  tiie  reign  of  Heradios. 
CuMliBiliw  had  been  moit  mxkm  to  hw  Vk 
cafital  frr<iueiit<^l  :  be  sUIWIIOBad  senators  from 
Barney  Mid,  ecoonUng  to  tka  yngm  czpreauoo  of 
EoMbhn,  dntoid  eChor  dtto  in  Ito  behdf,  yetili 
pifiulation  never  became  c  orisi<lfnibIe  when  com- 
}Mired  with  ancient  Uome,  and  modem  capitab.  Bjr 
br  tlw  higw  put  of  the  iahaUtaali  mm  OInb* 
tlaiw,  but  theee  were  not  estinwted  by  Chrysostom 
(/»  ^cUiMMt  horn.  XL  voL  iz.  p.  108)  at  more  than 
100000. 

nr.  Hnnmr. 

Were  it  cren  poutble  in  any  form  wUcll  conld  be 
useful  to  tlte  reader  tQ  trace  tbe  fiMtaoM  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  within  tiM  fiinitad  apaoe  of  an 
article  like  this,  a  -sketch  of  Byzantine  history  would 
not  fall  within  tbe  frorinoa  of  a  work,  which  con- 
Unea  itadf  to  the  age  of  Qredan  and  Roman  driltaa- 
tion.  But  JLS  the  tofK^rraphy  of  the  <  ity  ran  li.inlly 
be  UDdcr»toul  without  eome  knowleiige  of  the  facbi 
of  the  lilrtory  beinj;  presupposed,  it  haa  bean  thonght 
advisable  to  sulijoin  a  8hort  summary  of  the  most 
memorable  eveuto  connected  with  Conatantinople 
itaelf. 

The  city  of  Constantine,  the  birth  of  an  elder  and 
effeto  a^c,  has  thruughout  its  long  history  borne  the 
stamp  of  its  pamitage,  and  displayed  the  noes  of 
its  i)rii:iual  cojiformation.    The  position  of  the  By- 
zantine empire  is  unitioe  ;  geographically  it  was 
Runipean,  but  nationally  it  reflected  the  Oriental 
^pa  of  character.    It  liiui  indeed  Roinxui  bluod,  but 
tha  people  who  \utd  sprung  fran  tlie  kuns  of  Mars, 
and  warn  anekled  by  the  she-wolf,  gave  it  little  but 
their  name.    It  did  not  .s[«»«k  tlieir  tontnif,  and  was 
completely  serered  IVotn  the  old  rvjiuljlicflu  as.s<Kia- 
tions  and  free  spirit  which  still  Burvived  the  fall  of 
Roman  liberty.    The  desji<)ti>m  of  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople could  not  eiiiJure  even  the  fonns  of  free 
in-stitutiuiui,  atvl  the  relics  of  municipal  privileges 
which  inherited  fn>in  Koine  liave  had  so  much  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  law  and  constitution  of 
modem  Europe.    The  Caesar  of  tba  East  wa.s  the 
counterpart   of  his   Motilem  ooaquerar,  and  the 
change  from  the  Pruto  Sebast  to  da  Soltan  would 
ban  been  one  simply  of  name,  liod  it  not  been  for 
tJte  superior  cnaqor  and  Tirtnaa  of  the  ficst  Oamanli 
princes.   The  one  Hke  the  other  had  his  riziers, 
his  janissaries,  hLs  slaves,  and  his  eunuchn  alt«-r- 
natoly  ca|olia|s  and  tyraoniging  over  priooe  and 
people.  ThroDH^  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  Irii- 
tory  of  the  K.ustern  eiiipire,  .so  deficient  in  moral  and 
political  interest,  there  are  always  oouung  into  view 
the  cfaaraeteristie  featores  of  Airiado  tyranny : — the 
doneatic  tre.ison,  —  the  prince  bom  in  the  {lurple, 
—  the  unnatural  qooen-mother,  —  the  son  or  the 
bwithefa  niBidewd  or  hlinded,^— tba  andden  iwPohi> 
tions  of  the  throne,  —  the  deposition  of  the  sowrei^rn, 
but  the  government  remaining  tlie  same,  —  and  the 
peopla  eardasa  aa  to  wIm  oriraat  their  tynuit  might 
be.    Every  thing  by  which  a  [leople  can  outw.nril]y 
show  what  is  within  —  Uterature,  art,  and  architec- 
tnra,  diaplaya  the  influence  of  the  East  Thalilem- 
ture  learned,  artifici.!],  floriil.  but  deficient  in  elegance 
and  grace,  and  without  a  h\<n  k  of  ^'eniiu  to  illumine 
it    Tbe  art  but  the  figure  L>f  their  ceremonial  life, 

daAcianfc  in  aU  daapanii  iiaoaraladiiif^andahowtqg, 
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nndrr  the  hardness  of  the  shape,  and  tbe  ssmencaa 
of  the  expression,  the  dull  and  slavish  constraint  to 
which  it  waa  anljeet  A  porer  fidth  had  uideed 
freed  the  later  Grwks  from  the  dejrradafirm  of  the 
seraglio,  had  given  an  impoUe  to  intelkctoal  de- 
vdopnwnt,and  Infused  a  sense  of  the  napondbifi- 
ties  of  power  to  which  their  Ottoman  eonquerrira 
were  strangers.  But  even  Chri>tianitT  failed  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  elements  and  hobtile  inflneneea 
of  ilje  K,l^t  and  Wt'^t,  and  wa.s  itself  penetrated  by 
ail  adnuxluro  of  Unental  thought  and  sentiment. 
And  in  hter  times,  after  the  seTetmnoe  of  Constan- 
tinople from  the  Latm  Communion,  the  rest  of 
Europe  had  no  sympathy  for  what  was  coosidend 
an  alien  creed.  Standing  in  this  isolated  positioo 
on  tbe  very  outposta  of  Western  dvilisation,  and  cat 
off  from  that  by  diftrmcfa  of  knguage,  mamwn, 
and  religion,  Constantinople,  xmable  to  comja^lwnd 
bat  rather  despiainig  that  rig/mmt  Teuton  stock 
upon  which  the  Mer  ncea  wen  engrafted,  fid  nst 
incorporate  any  of  those  elements  wJiich  have  p>ne 
to  main  np  tha  aggnfata  of  modem  Europe; 
whik,  on  tha  odier  hand,  ft  ia  fifflenlt  to  taac*  tha 
flight  reaction  that  the  Grt-ek  empire  has  had  upon 
the  West,  till  its  fidl,  when  it  cootriboted  so  mainly 
to  tha  Nffifa]  of  lattan  and  tha  modem  spirit,  by  tha 
dispersion  of  ancient  literature  and  culture.  I'p  to 
A.  V.  1804,  Constantinople  remained  the  capital  of 
tha  B.,  or  Lower  Raman  Empfa*:  fai  that  year  il  wan 
captured  by  "the  Wind  old  Dandok)"  and  tbe 
Ffencb.  From  a.  d.  1204  to  1261  it  became  tha 
aeatof  dka  Latfa  finpira^and  od  the  monipg  of 
the  25th  of  .Tuly,  1261 ,  revartad  to  tha  wjiiplltod 
possession  of  the  Greeks. 

On  the  29tb  of  May,  1458,  Constantine  XIII., 
the  List  of  the  Palaeologi,  fell  upon  the  walls  of  his 
capital,  with  the  words,  BcAm  dayftf  ;*«AAur  I)  (if r. 
Since  that  period  it  luw  been  kxdted  np  to  by  thn 
fK'ople  of  the  K.xst  as  the  seat  of  the  »npreme  tmi- 
]ionil  and  spiritual  power,  and  the  Suilao  has  be- 
come tbe  heir  of  the  Caesars. 

More  cannot  be  done  here  than  ennnrterate  a  few 
of  tlw  leading  events  of  which  ConstantinufJe  itself 
has  been  tbe  tlieatre  during  this  long  period  of  it» 
existence.  It  would 'be  unnecessary  to  refer  tboee 
who  wish  to  know  more  on  this  ^nbj^ct  to  tbe 
masterly  work  of  Gitilioii.  Le  Rau  {Ili$t(nrt  du  Htia 
Empirt)  is  a  writer  le.v4  known,  :ui<J  though  defi- 
cient in  criticism,  his  work  contains  much  tnfiBrmm* 
tion.  The  notes  appentied  by  St.  Martin,  the  well- 
known  Orimtal  schoUr,  will  be  foond  ooiinantl/ 
nsefhL  The  History  of  tha  loooodnal  Mew  cm 
be  read  in  Schlooaar  (<MUla  *p  Jttir  gffir 

Tba  fDpin  «f  d»  East  began  with  tiia  idgn  of 
Arcadins,  A.D.  899.  Justinian,  A.  i>.  527—59.'), 
haa  tha  hooonr  of  being  considered  tbe  secoDd 
founder  of  CoMtautlnoplai   In  tiio  fifth  year  of  hia 

reiu'ii  the  factions  of  the  Circus  and  the  iitenioniMe 
sedition  of  tbe  Hika  almost  hud  the  city  in  asbem. 
A  dmeriptlon  of  th«  bdldbga  with  wUch  tba  «m. 
ppTor  aflomed  his  niinetl  capital  is  reserved  for  tlw 
topography  of  tbe  city.  In  616  Cbosroes  main- 
taraod  hb  «amp  for  ten  yaan  Intiie  pw— wa  ef  tha 


city.  In  626  Hcraclius  delivered  it  fmm  the 
I'crsians  and  Avars.  In  668 — 675,  the  Arabs 
for  tba  first  time  besieged  Constaiitinoplo^  bal, 
hijffled  by  the  strength  of  the  walls,  and  the  strange 
effLi-ts  of  tbe  Greek  fire,  fell  to  the  nomber  of 
30,000  man.  In  the  second  al^a,  716->718, 
thqr  mra  again  ooDpaUad  to  ninnt.  In  80S  tha 
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first  expedition  of  the  l{us.siaiis  ajrainst  Constanti- 
nople took  place ;  fuliowed  hj  a  second  in  904  ;  a 
third  in  941  ;  and  a  fonrth  in  1043.  In  1203  the 
Lalin^i  6nit  besieged  and  conquered,  and  in  1204 
took  bj  8tonn  Mid  pillaged  the  imperial  city:  A.  D. 
126 1  forma  a  new  aen  for  Constantinople,  in  oonite- 
qoenoe  of  its  recovery  by  the  Greeks.  In  1422 
Constantinople  was  be»ieged  hj  Amurath  II.,  but 
the  lijzantine  empire  was  respited  fiir  a  space  of 
thirty  Tears  till  H  fell,  in  14AS,  befora  tte  coo- 
^nering  »word  of  Mohammed  II. 

It  waaU  be  interestiitt  to  tiaoe  the  domestic  cha- 
nutor  sod  training  of  ue  dtfasna  wbidi  haalened 
the  niin  of  the  l-jtstcm  » ir  pirc.  The  writers  of 
B/zantine  histoiy  do  not  f  uruiih  oianj  distinct  state- 
ments, bnt  hint*  and  alhidom  «ra  to  be  feaad  in  tbe 
rehukes  of  the  polpit  orator,  or  from  the  petty  pHK 
hibitiooa  of  tlie  imperial  code.  On  this  subject  moch 
valoable  iofbrmatioBmaybe  oblifaMd  in  MeBtfiui^ 
(^Me'm.  (!e  FAcad.  dea  Itucrtp.  vol.  xiii.  p.  474; 
MUller,  IM  CeMO,  Morihm^  tt  Luxtt  Atti  Theodo- 
steV  IGhnaB,  JRbto/CSIrMiiil^f  aadtfae  Qaor. 
fflrb  Review,  ro).  Ixxviii.  p.  346).  While  the  life 
of  US  uppor  classes  was  duuracterised  by  the  pomp 
and  pndlgali^  ef  dviluation  without  any  ef  its 
cnnoblinp  or  hiniianiziiip:  inflnences,  the  lower  ranks 
were  iuordiuutely  devoted  to  amaaement.  The  atb- 
letie  games  of  andent  Greece  had  given  way  to  the 
Tolgar  exhibitions  of  jnppiinp,  mpc-danring,  and 
tambling.  The  drama  was  supplanted  hv  iiiinicji 
and  pantomimes;  and  though  no  gladixlur  was 
butchered  to  make  a  holiday  for  the  populare  of  Con- 
■tantinnple,  it  would  seem  that  tlie  interestt  which 
wm  eoneMlnd  upon  tlie  chariot  races  and  theCircos 
was  a  compenisation  fnr  the  excitement  of  those 
games  which  were  forbidden  by  the  new  religion, 
xha  passion  and  animosity  which  wgnag  fiom  the 
stmggle  of  the  Bine  and  Green  factions  was  as  fbrioos 
and  as  bitter  ns  any  that  has  arisen  among  contend- 
ing parties,  where  the  nmfc  aond  f%bt»  «f  Mber^ 
or  Isith  were  at  stake. 

V.  AbCHITKCTCRR  AMD  BtriLDOHM. 

b  thi  new  capital  of  Conrtaatine,  enmdpitad 
fltn  tiw  iMtratnt  of  Pagan  anociatloM  and  ait,  the 

Byzantine  builiior-^  founded  an  architixturi'  j«'cu 
liarij  their  own.  Of  this  the  capoU  was  the  great 
charactaristie,  to  which  every  other  feature  was 
{tuboniinate.  In  consequence  of  this  principle, 
that  which  at  Athens  was  straight,  aagaUu-,  and 
aqnare,  became  In  Cowtantinople  cured  and 
rounded,  concave  within,  and  convex  without.  Thus 
the  old  architectore  of  Greooe  owed  its  destmction 
to  the  auneaatkn  from  which  H  had  taken  ha  fint 
birth.  (Conip.  Woyc,  ArchUechtre,  p.  121;  Free- 
man, UuU  of  ArchUecturtf  p.  164;  Couchaud, 

In  dcj<fribinp  the  buildings  of  the  city,  it  is  more 
coovenient  to  follow  the  historical  succesision  thuii 
to  take  the  topographical  arruigenient.  For,  it 
must  be  recollected,  how  little  now  remains.  Wlit  n- 
they  first  arose  there  they  also  fell.  Constanti- 
nople, ravaged  by  earthqoakes,  fires,  the  internal 
strife,  and  the  fon-ipn  f<«*,  when  the  last  of  the  Con- 
stantines  lo&t  his  empire  and  life,  possessed  perhaps 
not  one  edifice  which  the  first  Constantino  or  even 
.Justinian  had  seen;  especially,  too,  as  the  fury  of 
tiie  Latin  cnisaders  destroyed  every  work  of  art  that 
had  escaped  fanner  disasters.  A  plan  of  the  city, 
as  it  exi-strii  in  the  reign  of  Arcadios,  divided  into 
its  14  regions,  a  given  on  the  next  pegOi  by  which 
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the  poeition  of  tlio  different  buildings  nuty  be  clearly 
seen. 

At  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  Coostantine  had 
pitched  his  tent  upon  the  second  hill;  to  commemo- 
rate his  success,  he  choee  this  site  for  the  principal 
femm  (Zoeim.  iL  31,  35),  which  appears  to  Ijare 
been  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  two  opposite  en- 
trances formed  triumph.il  arches;  the  porticoes, 
which  tnchwsd  it  on  eveiy  side^  were  fiUed  with 
atatnee  of  the  tvtelar  ddties  of  (meee. 

At  each  end  witc  two  .shrines,  otu'  of  which  held 
the  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
placed  by  the  Atgonavts  upon  1ft  Dmdymns,  bat 
dej'rivwl  (if  her  Hons  and  lirr  linruls  from  the  at- 
titude of  command  distorted  into  that  of  a  suppliant 
fr  the  dty;  fai  the  other  was  thoFWtane  of  Byaui- 
thim(Euscb.  I'it.  Cotitt.'\\\.  r>4;  S./onu'ii.  ll.K.  W. 
S).  The  centre  of  the  forum  was  occupied  by  a 
lofty  pillar,  friiich,  fermed  of  maiUe  and  porphviy, 
rose  to  the  heipht  of  120  feet.  On  this  cnlumn 
Constantino,  with  singular  shamelcsfeuess,  placed 
his  own  itatae  tHth  the  attribatee  of  Christ  and 
Apollo,  and  substituted  the  nails  of  tlio  Passion  for 
the  mys  of  the  Son;  Constantino  was  replaced  by 
Joliin,  Julian  bj  Theododns.  In  a.d.  I41S  the 
keystone  was  loosened  by  an  earlhijunke.  Tin-  >t,atuo 
fell  under  Alexius  Coninenus,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  Cross.  The  Palladium  was  said  to  be  buried 
under  the  pillar.  (Von  Hammer,  Coiutuntinnpel 
und  die  Botportu,  vol.  i.  p.  162.)  Beaides  the 
principal  forum  was  a  second  me,  which  liaa  been 
sometimen  confounded  with  the  other;  it  was  squan?, 
with  porticoes  surrounding  it,  consistinj;  of  two 
ranks  of  columns;  in  this  the  Auirusteum,  or  court 
of  the  pahu-e,  st<x)d  the  Golden  Miliarium,  whii  h, 
though  it  served  the  same  purpose  a.s  its  namc^ke 
at  Rome,  did  not  resemble  it  in  appearance,  as  Una 
was  an  elevated  arcade,  embelli.shed  with  statues. 

The  Circus  or  Hippodrome  wxs  a  stati-ly  building. 
Tlie  spore  between  the  two  metae  or  coals  was  fillni 
with  stattiee  and  obelisks.  The  Turks  retain  the 
tranalatod  name  of  the  harse-conrse  {Atmeidan), 
but  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  place  has  disap- 
peared ;  it  is  no  kager  a  circus,  but  an  oblong  open 
space,  afcoot  SOO  pacee  long  by  150  wide.  (Hob- 
hous«>,  Albania,  vol.  ii.  p.  g.'X).)  At  the  upper  end 
is  a  granite  obelisk  of  rather  mean  proportions,  and 
eoverad  widi  Ueroglyphics  of  poor  worlctnamhip. 
It  is  called  after  Tlii'i)d(«>iii.H,  but  was  probably  movtHl 
by  that  emperor,  after  it  had  been  erected  by  Con- 
staatine,  to  snme  other  part  of  the  city.  An  epigram 
on  the  podcHtal  recfjrds  the  .success  of  Pnx  lns,  pn»c- 
foct  of  the  city,  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  in 
setting  tlw  <Miak  npright  {AmAel  Graee.  Ir.  • 
17.)  Near  this  stand-s  tlii^  wnathctl  (nlunm  of  " 
bronze,  which,  according  to  legend,  bure  the  golden  • 
tripod  of  Delphi,  and  was  ■heHewd  by  the  inn  • 
marc  of  Mohammnl  II.  Clarke  (Trar.  vol.  ii. 
p.  68)  treat^-d  the  btter  circumstance  as  a  tictiou  of 
Thmnot;  be  the  former  troe  or  not,  the  relic  h  now 
a  I»of)r  mutilated  thing,  with  one  end  in  the  ground, 
above  ^^hich  it  does  not  rise  more  than  7  feet,  and 
the  end  open  and  filled  with  rabbish.  Fourteen 
churi  hcs,  fmrteen  palaces,  wvcnil  triumphal  arches, 
and  eight  public  bath.s  aa-  askigiuxl  to  the  fuunder 
of  the  city.  Conslanlinc,  and  in  this  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  piiccrssors,  iinitati-d  An- 
cient lioinc  in  the  construction  of  seweni.  Two 
large  subterranean  cisterns  or  lewnoiii  of  water, 
constructed  by  the  Greek  emperors  in  case  of  a 
ai^  still  runain;  one  called  by  the  Turks  the 
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PLAN  OK  coNSTANTisofLE.    (aa,  Cliryfioccras,  Golden  Horn.) 


I.  ItSCION. 

HotiM  of  PlAcidia  AugiuU. 
Hoiite  iif  Marina. 
Bath*  of  Ariudlu*. 
X»  itre«ii,  I IH  huuset,  3  porticoM 
of  great  leugth. 

li.  RSOION. 

Church  of  S.  Sophia. 
The  old  Cluireh. 
Kfiiatf  lIoiiM. 

'I'rilxiiial  with  porphyry  ttep*. 
hntU%  of  Zinixi|>pu». 
A  ITii-atre. 
All  Amphitheatre. 
U  itreetf,  !M  Urge  boiUM,  4  great 
pwrUcoc*. 

III.  RtOION. 

The  Circus  Maximus. 
Hmii«<>  uf  PulcherU  Augutta. 
The  New  I'ort. 
The  .Sinma  Portico. 
Tribunal  of  the  Forum  of  Conttan- 
tine. 

94  great  house*,  5  Urge  porticoi-». 

IV.  Region. 

Millarium  Aureum. 
Auirnsieum. 
Basilica. 
K>mphapum. 
Foriiwi  of  Phanlo. 
Marble  Onlley. 
Church  of  S.  Menna. 
A  Stadium. 
S«jiirs  of  Timaslut. 
3J  (treets.  375  great  hou»e«,  4  large 
porticoes. 

V.  Rkoion. 

Batht  of  llnnorliis. 
Cist<>ni  of  I'lifodusiut. 
Th  I  tail  Obelisk. 
Store  liuuses. 


Nymphaeum. 
ffr.tnarirs  of  Troas. 
Prylaiicuin. 
Riitlis  of  Kiitlnrla. 
The  Strutritium. 
I'lic  Forum  of  Thon<1osiu*. 
Granaries  of  Valf  IIS  and  Cuuttantius. 
Ti<e  Hospoilui  Ports. 
23  tireets.  iHl  great  buu*c«,  7  Urge 
porticoes. 

VI.  Region. 

Porphyry  pllliir  of  Coiulaatioe. 
SpnAte  lioiisr. 
Ne>>rian  Port. 
Stairs  of  SycfH-na. 

Xi  sirreis,  itn  great  houtes,  1  Urge 
portico. 

VII.  Region. 

S.  Irene. 
S.  Anxsiaaia. 
.H.  Paul. 

Pilliir  of  Thfodotliis. 
Two  Urge  K(]ue>trlan  Statiiet. 
Part  of  trie  Forum  of  Theodosiuf. 
Raihs  of  Corosia. 

8-^  strc«'ts,  711  great  houses,  6  Urge 
iwnicuc*. 

VIII.  RCUION. 

Fortim  of  Constantlne. 
Portiro  on  left  side  of  FofUtD. 
Hatilica  of  i'heodusius. 
The  Capital. 

•2J  slri^is,  108  great  buusei,  h  Urge 
porticoes. 

IX.  Region. 

Church  of  Caenopolis. 
Church  of  Umoiiaen. 
('•ranaries  of  Alex;uidrU, 
Granaries  of  'I'heiidoklus. 
Baths  of  Anast.isia. 
IG  streets,  1 16  great  houses,  3  large 
ponicuei. 


X.  Region. 

Church  of  S.  Achatius. 
Batiis  of  Constaiitine. 
Hoiue  uf  AugUiU  Pla  Idla. 
House  of  AuKusia  EudocU. 
House  of  Arcadia. 
Ixrse  N)mpliacuin. 
W  streets,  636  great  houses.  6  Itfft 
porticoes. 

XI.  Region. 

Ciiurch  of  the  Apostles. 
Palace  of  KlacilU. 
House  of  AuguiU  PulcherU. 
Tt>e  Hraxen  Hull. 
Ciktcrn  of  Arcaaiiit. 
Cistern  uf  Modrstus. 
Hstrots.  .MU  great  bouses,  4  targt 
porticoes. 

XII.  Rbgiok. 

Porta  Aiirea. 
Portico  uf  Troas. 
Forum  o(  Thcodt»«lu». 
Column  with  winding  stairs. 
Miut  or  TreAiur^. 
Port  of  ThrcMtosiiis. 
1 1  streets.  3b3  great  bouses,  3  Urfe 
puiticoct. 

XI II.  Region. 

Church. 

Baihi  and  Forum  of  Hooociu*. 
Theatre. 

Iktca  (or  shlp-bullding. 

431  great  bouses,  I  Urge  portico. 

XIV.  Region. 

Cliurch. 
Palac  . 
Nymphaeum. 

llAtllS. 

Theatre. 
L4iaoriiim. 
Wtwdrii  Bridge. 

II  utreets,  1C7  great  houset,  1  lw|« 
porticoes. 


palace  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Pillars,"  is  now 
perfectly  drj.  Tlic  other  still  exi^tin^;  as  a  vh- 
tern,  and  caik-d  the  "  Subterranean  I'lilat-e,"  may 
be  described  aa  an  underground  lake,  with  an 
arched  roof  to  cover  it,  6U])ported  on  336  marble 
pill.nrs. 

Froin  the  tlirone,  seated  npon  which  the  emperor 
viewed  the  games  of  the  Cirrus,  a  winding  stair- 
cai>e  called  cocliicn  desrendcd  to  the  palace.  This 
was  a  inaj^iftcent  building,  covering  a  great  extent 
of  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  I'ropontia,  between 
the  IlipiKxlroine  and  the  church  of  S.  Sophia,  now 
the  Serziglio.    The  hatha  of  Zcuxippus,  the  site  of 


which  it  IS  diBicult  to  fix,  ax, while  history  Hen»  to 
cotinei  t  them  with  S.  Sophia  and  tlie  palace,  tbe  on- 
giiial  pl.in  jilaces  them  on  tiw  other  side  of  the  citr, 
near  the  harbour,  were  so  embellished  by  ConaUntinc 
with  tttatuos  of  marble  and  brunu,  that  they  be- 
came famed  as  the  most  bmutiful  in  the  world. 
These  statues  were  brought  from  their  local  sanc- 
tuaries to  adorn  the  squares  and  batlw  of  ConjtanO- 
nople, — the  Athene  of  Lyndus,  the  Musesnf  HelicflO, 
tlie  Amphitrile  of  Rhodes,  tlie  l*an  which  was  coh 
secrated  by  the  Greeks  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes. 
Theudaeiius  the  younger  pulled  down  the  I>i<«cun, 
who  overlooked  the  Hippodrome.    It  wm  rtservnl 
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fiir  the  Latin  cruMden  to  dartnj  tlMM  jndkm  r»> 

nuiins  of  aiu  ioiit  art,  and  the  four  bnmxe  li«>r>cs  r»f 
i«a  Al&rco  at  N'eiiice  Hrc  the  onlj  remains  at'  Uie 
liaiidTwork  of  tbe  Grecian  ardito  with  whidi  Con- 
stantinople 'vvus  peopletl. 

Wliiie  priv-ate  huiutea  and  public  buildings  for 
^TWBTH.  for  ronvenience,  for  amuHement,  and  ifilen- 
door  rose  with  tlie  nijiiiiity  of  enrhantment,  one 
class  of  edifices  was  wanting.  A  few  t<  iiiplc»,  such 
aa  those  of  tlie  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  Aphrodite,  were 
permitt»il  to  »itAnd  in  the  IltTujiolis,  tliuu(;h  deprived 
of  their  reveiiucH.  (Malala,  CoruUirU.  x.)  But  few 
'  churches  were  built ;  of  these  one  was  dedicated  tn 
the  Sujirone  WiMiom.  The  ancient  Temple  of 
Peace,  which  afterwards  formed  part  of  Santa 
Sophia,  was  appropriately  transformed  into  •  diarch. 
The  Church  uf  the  Twelve  Apontles  appears  from 
Kusebius  (  VU.  Const,  iv.  58)  to  have  bwn  finished 
a  few  days  before  the  death  <^  Conatantine;  it 
fell  to  ruin  20  years  afterwards,  was  repaired  by 
Constantius,  rebuilt  by  Justiuian,  and  demolished  by 
Uohammed  II. 

Tbeodosius  the  Giwt  bdiU  tba  principal  nt*  of 
Constantinople,  Tha  OoUmi  Gate,**  m  oawratad 
by  the  Byzantine  writers;  this  pate,  on  the  S.  of 
the  town,  was  that  by  which  tlw  cmperuni  made 
thair  aohnm  cntiy,  and  stood  at  the  bepnninf;  of 
the  princijol  street,  whith  cmesc^  the  town  up  to 
the  Bosponu.  GyUias(Baadur./in|>.  OrienL  vol.  iL 
p.  595),  hi  tiM  iMi  ecnttny,  saw  the  venahis  ef  it. 
It  is  now  s.ou;:ht  f  >r  in  \  :iin,  thouf^h  a  pate  entirely 
blocked  up  is  sometimes  shown  to  travellen  for  it. 
The  KmprtsM  Bndniia,wlfeof  AMMfitt8,oiiwiMntod 
li<  r  ritv  with  a  palace  and  batlis.  Theodositis  II. 
loved  tlie  arts,  and  himself  ctiltivated  painting  and 
acnlpture:  he  eucuunyed  aiKiiitectaie,  and  execated 
eonsideniblc  works ;  in  !iis  reipn  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople were  in  great  nteasure  rebuilt,  and  the  city 
adonad  widi  tbannae, » tonaOf  and  two  palaces  for 
the  si.'iters  of  Pulcheria.  In  447,  afVer  the  great 
earthquake,  the  edifices  of  Con»tAntinople  were  re- 
•londwith  renewed  splendour.  Marcian  turned  his 
attentioTi  rhicfly  to  the  aijnf><hict3;  Leo  I.  Thnix  to 
the  clmrches  of  ConstAutinople.  Nothinp  i»  re- 
corded as  havinp  been  con.stnictc«l  iiiuier  Z<mio  and 
Anasta-tius.  Justin  I.,  be.>itii>.H  his  preat  works  at 
Antioch,  contributed  to  the  embellishments,  or 
rather  restoration  of  Constantinople.  The  reign  of 
Justinian  is  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Keo- 
Greek  or  Byzantine  architecture;  and,  like  Hadrian, 
this  emperor  was  entitled  to  the  |»oud  distinction  of 
being  called  by  his  contemponiiM  "  reparator  orbis." 
The  great  ornament  of  Constantinople  was  the 
temple  reared  by  Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Ktcmal 
Wiadom  (S.  Sophia).  This,  the  principal  church  of 
Constantinople,  had  been  twice  destn^red  by  fire, 
after  the  exile  of  John  Chr^•Rrt^tonl,  and  during  the 
A'»ii»  of  the  Blue  and  Green  £utiona.  Anthemiosof 
Tralles,  and  Iiddorna  of  IBIetas,  wen  the  hnilderi 
einployal  by  Justinisn  to  rebuild  the  church  on  a 
plan  in  which,  aa  Ur.  Hope  (ifwt.  of  AreUUetmrtf 
p.  126)  remailtf,  tiie  iriadom  ef  mm  ahowt  but 
little.  Dl-^re^'arding  tlie  cardinal  rule  tli.it  all  ar- 
chitectoral  trick  is  inconsistent  with  good  t«st«,  tiiey 
miiavenrad  to  nake  it  appear  entinly  heverinfr  in 
air  without  the  least  earthly  rcstinp-plac  o.  'I  ho 
attempt  was  unsocceasful,  for,  in  A.i>.  558,  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  dedication,  an  earthqoake  nearly 
dcHtroyed  it;  am  tht  r  Isidorus,  nephew  of  theforiiu  r. 
waa  employed  to  restore  it;  an  elevation  of  2U 
CtH  ■Mttfaia  it  bad  bdbn  itafidlwaa  given  to 


tlia  dome,  and  the  originally  drcnlar  irai  changed 

to  an  elliptirni  fonn.  Tliotiph  such  was  the  light- 
ness of  the  dome  that  it  appeared  suspended  "  by  a 
chain  from  Heaven."  the  dfck  which  eneompamea 
the  dotne  rested  on  four  stnmg  arches,  snpjxjrted  on 
luur  massive  piien,  at>sisted  on  the  N.  and  S.  side  by 
four  columns  of  granite,  each  of  a  shaft  40  feet  king* 
Two  larger  and  t>ix  smaller  senii-domes  upmuted 
out  and  encircle<l  the  central  cupukk.  The  pruund- 
plan  dt^ribes  the  figure  of  a  Qfedc  cross  witliin  a 
quadrangle,  but  on  the  inside  was  oval.  (Comp. 
I'roctjp.  de  Aed.  i.  1;  Apaih.  v.  jip.  \5-2.  l.').'!; 
Paul.  Silentiar.a«l  calcAnn.  Comnen..4/«r.;  Evsp.iv. 
31 ;  Dallaway,  Attcient  iintl  Modem  C(m«tnntinnple^ 
p.  52.)  The  best  description  of  this  niagnificeiit 
church  is  to  be  seen  iu  liatissier  (^liuUiirt  de 
VArt  Momtmental,  p.  .386.  foil.).  Besides  this  great 
mode]  of  Eastern  architecture,  Justinian  erected 
more  than  twenty-five  churches  in  Constantinople  and 
its  suburbs  in  honour  of  himself  a  colot^l  statue, 
representing  the  emperor  mounted  on  horseback  and 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  was  placed  upon  a  column 
in  tbe  Aqguateum  befive  &  Sophia.  This  statue 
exiiled  as  late  aa  the  Itttli  eeDtory,  when  it  was 
melted  into  cannon  by  the  Turks,  (Gyllius,  de 
Top.  Conat.  'u.  13.)  Tbe  palace  waa  also  natored 
by  Justinian,  and  magnificently  adecned  with  bronze, 
Ui.my  oioureil  marbles  and  mosaics,  rcprc.^^'nting 
the  gluries  of  tbe  African  and  Italian  triumphs. 
Fkem  the  time  of  Heraefios  to  tbe  hoar  ef  her  fall, 
the  outward  glories  of  Constantinople  shared  the 
same  fate  as  her  renown  and  greatness.  Here  and 
them  some  empecer  might  endeavour  to  rapabr  the 
ravages  which  Ume,  natnrr,  or  violence  hs<l  wrontrht 
upon  tbe  mighty  works  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
10th  eento^  the  palaoe,  the  ceremonies  of  whirh 
have  been  described  by  Const.mtiiie  I'orphyropenitus 
{de  Caer.  Aid.  Byz.),  was  pre-eminent  for  its  size, 
strength,  and  magnificence.  (Ducange,  Conston- 
tinop.  Christian,  ii.  4.)  A  l  iri^c  and  irrepular 
building,  i>ach  separate  part  bore  the  character  of 
its  founder,  and  tlie  times. 

The  L:itin  cru.'^aders.  Molminmed  II.,  and  snb- 
seijuent  noplect  and  recklessness,  have  etlecled  such 
reMiltH,  that  it  nmy  be  said,  with  almost  literal  truth 
of  the  city  of  Cotistantine  and  JttStiniau,  not  ono 
stone  rcsteth  ni>oii  another. 

VI.  GoVEUN.MENT  AM)  AdMIMSTUATION. 

With  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital  a  new  order 
of  things  in  the  civil  and  miUtary  administration 
was  introduced;  oommenced  h/  Diocletian  it  waa 
perfected  by  Constantino. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  the  stati  the  migislnitca 
were  divided  into  3  claissi, 

I.  The  «  UhistrkNis.* 

II.  The  "  Spectabiles." 
UL  The  "  ChiriaBimL" 

There  wen  2  inftrior  rudn  conferred  on  tlMeo 
who  were  not  mised  to  the  .senatorial  d^gni^. 

IV.  Tbe  "  rerfectisaimi." 

V.  The  «  Egregii." 

The  3nl  epithet  Inlonped  to  tbo  ONiatorial  rank, 
the  2nd  to  those  of  saperior  distinetlMi;  the  1st  waa 
granted  only  to 

I.  Consuls  and  patrirlans. 

II.  Tbe  Praetorian  {naefects,  with  the  pcaefects 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

in.  Tha  masleni^eenend  of  tbo  laibBlij  and 
cavalry. 

IV.  Tha  seven  ndaiilen  of  the  palaco  vrho  oi- 

u  u  4 
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finelkni  1110111  tiw  f«MB  «f  tin 

^  |»  The  ooomk  who,  thoagli  their  Met  h»d 
dagMMntod  into  an  empty  name,  were  still  the 
Ughert  ofioan  of  the  staU),  were  iaunated  at  the 
impemlnridamwillitteitmoik^iendoiir.  The 
title  of  patridMM  bteia%  Ondir  OoOMwitino,  a  per- 

BoitalaDdnoianlnndilttjrdMMtian,  bcitowedoo 
the  adnkton  nd  frvmtritm  of  the  eonrt. 

2.  The  praetorian  pnipfects  were  the  civil  maps- 
trates  of  the  provinces,  as  the  iinmecliate  represen- 
Utitea  of  the  imperial  majesty :  everything  was 
under  their  control.  Tho  aocnmjanving  table  taken 
frum  Marqaardt  (^Handbuek  der  Jiom.  ^tortten, 
p.  240),  gire»  the  dhMon  «rtiw  mi|A«  nader  thtw 
four  great  officers.  Rome  and  Constantinople  were 
alune  exempted  from  their  jariadictioii,  bat  were 
iwpecUvely  under  a  pnefeet  of  tiie  dtf,  Mid  • 
pcrfett  ei^dallfy  was  cstiMishod  betwppn  the  two 
mauicipul  and  the  four  praetorian  pnefecta.  The 
^^^ectabiles,"  in  which  w«ra  Ineliided  tb»  S  pio* 
consuls  of  Asia.  At  luia,  aiirl  Africa,  with  the  lien 
tenant-generals  and  military  counts  and  duket, 
formed  an  intermediate  ckas  between  tfa«  "iHw- 
triout"  praefectS  Mid  "hoMimUo* 
tlie  provinces. 

mVUION  OK  THB  ROMAJf  KMPIRE,  A.n.4(K)l 

!•  Piuuraorm  PaAarowo  OAtuABva. 
A. 

I.  Caxutark  RavHcM. 

>.       "  0»ll.i»<lw. 
^     ^  CMtlwinnlmrii. 
7. 


I. 
f. 
S. 
«. 

a. 
«. 

7. 

n. 

9. 
JU. 
II. 
It. 

lit 

II. 

I  'i. 

IS. 
17. 


I.  ConniUrlt  MaslnuM 
^ValMMlM. 
.1.  friMMn  RrllMiilM  I. 
4.  JMMMHall. 
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Con«uln1<  Vl»rm«n>l». 

"        llarmanUa  I. 

(icnnmlw  II. 
<*         fMxirM  I. 

IVI»lciw  II. 
AliMum  MairiltaMm 
'  uniinanim  cl  Umiaraoi 
MuiiDM  H««MMIW1. 
AqtiJtanlcaa  I. 
^quttanicav  II. 
>'<>*«fnpiipuljM«ii. 
narlionmdt  I. 
Nartiociciuh  If. 
I.«i«ituf>nui*  II. 

!■  III. 


A.  yicariut  I'rUt 

1.  C«n«llafb  rampanu« 
«.      «      TuvlMct  UmWaa. 

^-         "         Plrmill'  " 
*■       "  NcillvCi 

rorm-tor  AnuliMtl  I 
«•        "  Bntm 
7.  Prwm  Hamnli. 
«.  NariltRtM 

iS  ValctlM. 

I.  CflMBltfli  VtnMla*  M  1 

t.  AtmlllM. 

a     «  i.ia«riM. 

*•  _    "       Plainlniat  tt 

T.     <•     RhMtiw  II. 

M.  Conwlarti  Fannoniac  If. 
9.  Corrvriar  >4aflM. 
1*>.  PrMM>  Pannmiiar  I. 
11.      **  Ilalinaliju-. 
It.  Nnrtcwn  Hcdlterranram. 

IS.  " 
,l4.DBVa 


IIL  tasansm  PaaciMM  lunict 
A.  DtrrHlf  mUtt  Ot  i 


1-  CenmUai*  Dmeim 
t.  PcMHiMontel. 

4.     *  DanianlM. 


I.  Canwlari*  MaodonlM. 

t.  CntMm. 

S.  pTMNi  TbMalkae. 

4.     "      B|Nn  VM««1t. 

a  Miiii  N'oTar. 

a      "      Hjr<ilLn]u<.  salutarft. 

a  pan  itf  thu  la.t  Urlon^t-d  ui  the  Ouraak  tw^^ 

IV.  PaAsracTM  Pbai 
I.  CamBltfl*  Pai4 
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II. 
It. 
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KntwI. 
nuelM. 

r,pr1. 
PklMMinur  II 
I'nlwMiciAi'  sxiutaflh 
lliomtcet  l4t«nl, 
Ku|>tin 
Hjrtw  l__ 
Oirtwrfna*. 

CUIcta*  II. 


.  LfblM  Klip. 
MUM  M 

TUbakJofc. 


Arif«i.ll. 
•'-       "  ArilhlHir 

a  CoTTBctar  AngmuamiActm. 


1.  Comalarto  PimplQlHb 
3*.  • 

a  • 


t.  * 


7.  - 
a 

9.  - 

10.  " 
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4. 

ft. 
6. 


Cmtim. 
LyeiM. 

Phr^lilaa  FaeMlniMk 
PhljRia*  Saluurt>. 

I>.  PiMruM  Pomtum. 

HalMla*. 
'■phU(CQiita«. 
Uanertado. 

IP 

CSala'ta*  faliHMh 
CappulaclM  I. 
CaftpMlaria*  IL 

HelcncKKmU. 
Pnnci  Poirr 
ArinmUr  I. 
Aroicaiac  II. 

Thr»ri.«# 
I  Hacmimonti. 
Hhodopae, 
Moniaa  II. 


Dlrpctly  nndrr  Ihe  Em 
>ndcr  him, 

!•  CyOirta  Hyllwportl. 


1 


The  great  framework  of  the  Roman  empire 
broken  np  into  116  prorinoes,  each  of  which  sup- 
ported Ml  «gpauiT»  flBtritfiibment.  Of  these  3  were 
governed  by  "  Proconsules ;"  n:  bv  "ConsuhWi;* 
5  by  "  ConwrtowBi"  71  by  "  Fraiwdes." 

All  tbflw  WWB  cntnMled  with  tha  adminbtrttaaa 
of  justice  and  the  fin.mrrs  in  their  respective  disti 
Tiiey  were  drawn  from  the  profeBskn  of  the  Uw 
Tha  dcAooa  of  tha  fiann  «nir»  «q  the  im- 
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BBitaA  ftontiwi  (if  tiM  RUm,  tiie  XJppv  tui  l^ower 

Danube  and  tho  Euphrates,  wits  committal  to  8 
]iMstien>geiienU  of  cavaliy  and  iabuatrji  under  them 
WMV  tbnSmmi  85  iniKlai7  eonmaiidm  fai  the  pro- 
vinces; 3  in  Britain;  6  in  dul;  1  in  Spain;  1  in 
Itaijr;  ft  oo  the  Ufpar  Danube;  4  on  the  Lower 
DuHdM;  8  In  Ad«;  8  in  Ae^j^jpt;  4  in  AMon. 
These  wore  distint^ished  by  the  titles  of  "dux"  or 
dnka^  and  conies, "  coonta  or  companiona.  There 
ware  588  ilatloH  or  garrim  attnbHriwd  en  the 
frontient,  and  the  effective  force  of  the  troops  under 
tiie  anooeaaon  of  Cooatantine  waa  comuited  at 
645,000  aoidian.  Vrtn  the  diflenhj  of  the  lerios, 
tbej  were  eiBfdlad  to  ham  noouaa  to  bMbniian 
aojdiiariea. 

Beaidea  than  nagistntea  aad  fninla  7  great 

tflkers  of  rtate  remained  at  court. 

1.  The  eunuch,  praepositus,"  or  praefeci  of  the 
bed  -chamber,  under  whom  were  "coinitaa*  tongu- 
late  the  wardrobe  and  table  of  the  emperor. 

2.  The  "  masters  of  t})e  offices,"  the  bupreme 
majHstrate  of  the  palace,  who  inspect©*!  the  discipline 
of  the  civil  and  military  s'  li'-iK.  In  )iis  <^fficp  the 
public  oorre^puudeiK'e  w  wa  uuuxu^ed  iu  the  4  scrinui 
or  bureaux. 

3.  The  "  quaestor,"  who  lU^  b*  mafuti  with 
*  modem  chancellor. 

4.  Ihn  "  count  of  Ihn  ancnd  hrge— a,"  ar  trea- 
Mirer  general  of  the  rerenoe. 

5.  The    count  of  the  prirale  eatata,"  or  privy 

The"coontaofthadonMatiea,"oroffieenui 
unmrnaiid  of  the  horae  and  ibot  goarda,  oouisting  of 
9  hattaliona  of  500  men  each. 

To  fadlitata  intaroooraa  between  the  oonrt  and 
tiia  iwfincea  **  poata"  wara  eataUiahed :  by  an  into- 
leraUe  aboae  the  agente  employed  for  this  purpose 
bteaoM  the  offidnl  raiia;  and  aa  in  the  new  jiiri». 
dietioB  «f  tin  empm  the  **<iaM8tio'*  or  torture 
waa  pennitted  in  any  ofTence  wlicro  "  hostile  inten- 
tion againrt  prinoa  or  atate  waa  preanmad,  the 
tomn  of  mafidoaa  inftrmnUom  ware  materially 
inerea.<K>!. 

The  treasury  waa  aapplied  by  a  ayatem  of  direct 
tautioR,  and  the  wora  Mknm  waa  tnuuftrred 

from  the  solemn  «3ict  of  the  em{)eror  to  the  m&isure 
of  tribnte  which  it  preactibed,  and  the  term  allowed 
Ibr  paymenb  The  "  dacnriona/*  who  ftmed  the 
OOrporations  of  the  cities,  wcrt;  charged  with  assessinf; 
■ecording  to  the  oensoa  of  properQr  prepared  by  the 
"tabdaiil*'  tiie  payment  one  ftam  cw»i  proprietor. 
Beaidcs  the  land-tax,  which  was  in  its  operation  a 
pvaprietor  or  landkrd'a  tax,  there  waa  a  capitation 
taat  en  all  wim  wara  net  poBSBaiBd  af  landed  property. 
Certain  rlassca  were  gradually  exempted,  till  at 
length  it  fell  solely  on  the  "  colooi "  and  agricoltoral 
akaaa.  (Camp.  Sarigny,  A  bhamL  der  Hsrlh.  AmkL 
1822-23.  p.  27.)  Besides  these  general  taxes  upon 
induatiy  "  bensrolenoes,"  ooder  the  name  of  "  coro- 

antain  occasiotia. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Byxantino  h^cal 
ay8laBl^  ttangh  ao  npaciona  that  it  extracted  for 

the  poremment  the  whole  annual  surplus  of  the 
people's  industry,  was  constructed  with  great  fi- 
nancial skill.  One  fact  may  be  cited  to  show  how 
wisely  this  branch  of  the  public  sorrioe  was  admi- 
ni-stea>d.  From  tlio  fidl  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  hf  the 
Cnuadcrs  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Empire  was 
maintained  conatantly  of  the  aaoie  weight  and 


atanbrd.  The  ooneam  gold  byzanta  of  bano  II. 

are  precisely  of  the  same  weight  and  value  aa  tha 
aoUdoa  of  Leo  the  Great  and  Zeno  the  laaorian. 

Geld  waa  the  einmlating  mediam  ef  die  Empire, 
and  the  purity  of  tlif  Ry/Jintine  coinage  render«i  it 
for  many  centuries  the  only  gold  cnrranqr  that  car> 
eohted  in  Europe. 

An  adrnirible  aoconnt  of  the  internal  admida- 
tration  ci  the  empire^  and  the  aoeial  condition  of  tha 
people  win  belband  in  Mr.  Flnhqr^  lewnad  tolmnea, 
Greece  under  the  Romans,  and  Mediaeval  Greee$, 
See  also  Hollmann,  GeseJue/Ue  der  ByaamUtckm 

For  the  topography  of  Constantinople  the  following 
works  can  be  consoJted:  —  Von  Hammer,  Conttan- 
timopelimddie  Botponu  f  Dalhiway,  CisMten/wtop/c, 
Ancient  and  Modem;  Andreossy,  Constantinople 
ei  te  Botphore  ;  Curbognano,  JJeicr.  Topograph,  di 
Comd.t  Bandnri,  Imp.  Orient.;  Codinns,  de  Orig. 
Constant. ;  Ducange,  Constant.  Christ.     [E.  B.  J.] 

CONSUANTAE,  or  CONSUANTES  (Kowov- 
cuTcu),  a  Celtic  tribe  of  Vindelicia,  on  tte  upper 
Lech,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seheangan.  (l*lol. 
ii.  13.  §  1  ;  Plin.  iti.  24,  who  calls  them  Con- 
swmcles.)  [L.  S.] 

CONTACOSSYLA  (KoKreurArtrvAa,  Ptol.  vii.  1 
§  1 5),  a  place  called  by  Ptolemy  an  emporium  in 
the  country-  uf  Maesolia  or  Masalia,  in  the  &  af 
India.   It  has  been  conjectured,  with  good  reason, 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  MiumUpatam.  [V.] 

CONTENEBRA,  a  town  of  Etniria,  menUoned 
only  by  Livy  (vi.  A\  frora  whom  it  appeara  that 
it  waa  aitnated  in  the  territocy  of  TarqniniL  It  waa 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  388, 
at  the  same  tuna  with  CortOMn,  tha  aite  of  which  ia 
equally  onlnown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

COXTKS TA'NI  (Korreffrwof),  a  people  fai  tha 
SE.  of  Uispania  Tarraoonanaia,  £.  of  the  BastatanL 
Their  eonnlry,  caOed  Oonteatanla,  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  city  of  Un  i,  at  the  1*.  extremity 
of  Baetka,  to  the  river  Socro^  and  oorreaponded  to 
Mweia  and  the  &  part  of  Valmeh.  Beridea 
{'Ain  iiAGo  Nova,  and  Sapt.il  is,  thi-y  possessed  the 
following  lesa  iimnrtaDt  citiea:  on  the  ooaat,  Looeoti 
or  LucBMTOif  (AoMK^rrat  %  AodwiVTer),  Ahnae 
('AAwfal).  the  jwrt  luci  (*IA\i#c(Tco'Si  Ai/xV : 
the  dty  itself  atood  a  little  inland) ;  and,  in  the 
interior,  Hnn.Aiiu  (MtpSupU),  VAunriA  (Ofo- 

Kftrria),  Saetabicula  (lairaS'tKOvKa),  and  laspis 
Cltunrls :  Ptol.  u.  6.  §§  14.  62 }  Plin.  iu.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Uf.  9r.  ari.).  [P.  &] 

CONTHYLE  (Koy96\ri),  a  damot  af  Atticn  af. 
unknown  site.    [See  p.  334.] 

CONTOPO^IA.   [Anooa.  p.  901,  h.1 

CONTRA  AGINNTM  is  placed  by  the  Ante. 
Itin.  half  way  between  Augusta  Veromandnorum 
(St.  Quentin')  and  Augusta  Sueasionnm  (SmssoM), 
13  M.  P.  from  each.  The  TaMc  makes  the  distance 
25  M.  P.  between  thei>e  two  pUu.i  s.  and  does  not 
mention  Contra  Aginnun.  D'AnvilU-  jtlnces  Contra 
Aginnum  at  Crmdran  on  the  Oise.  The  Notitia 
mentions  a  tKxiy  of  fiatari  Contraginnenscs  who 
were  atotianad  at  Movkm^aa  BalgiaBa  Becundae  er 
A'oyon.  [G.  L.] 

CONTRE'BIA  (Contr«bienaes).  I.  One  of  the 
chief  cities,  and,  according  to  Valerina  Maximna, 
the  capital  of  Celtiberia.  It  is  con<<picuoos  in  the 
history  of  the  Celtiberian  War;  and  in  the  Ser- 
tarian  War,  it  waa  the  aom  af  one  of  those  obstinate 
defences  which  ao  often  occur  in  Spanish  histoiy, 
ita  reduction  ooatin^  Sertoriua  forty-foor  days  and 
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many  lives.  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  near 
Albarracin,  SE.  of  Ca*'sarau<;usta.  (^Liv.  xi.  Xi ; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  10,  vii.  4.  §  5  ;  Flor.  ii.  7;  Veil. 
Taterc.  ii.  .'i ;  Li  v.  Fr.  xcL ;  Gco}?r.  Bav.  ir.  43; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  461,  462.) 

2.  CoxTRKBiA  Lrucas,  io  the  territory  of  tbe 
Beronei*,  is  a  different  place.    [BeRoxEfi.1  fP-^*-] 

COXVALLIS.   [FoKTUMATAE  Imsulak.] 

CONVENAE  (KoiWrai),  a  peop]«  on  tb»  nortb 
aide  of  tbe  ^ynoeM,  in  Aqoitania  aooi»ding  to  Pliny 
(iv.  19X  WM  eaya,  oppidom  oootribati  Con- 
venae."  Stiabo  (pp.  190, 191)  eayi,  "  cIom  to  tbe 
Pjttnm  k  tb«  «oiiuti]r  uf  tbe  Couveoae,  that  b,  of 
tooae  iHio  irem  •  niMd  people;  wliera  there  b  a 
town  Lngdunuin,  and  the  warm  Bprings  of  the 
(JneeiL"  [Aquas  Coxykxabcm.]  He  adde  that 
thajf  received  the  Jni  Latn.  It  appeais  from  the 
paate  *'  Cunvenae,"  the  expression  of  Pliny  "  con- 
tiibuti,"  and  Stiabo's  ezpbmatioa  of  tbe  term,  tbat 
It  coBtdna  d»  eleiMBtary  parte  of  the  Latin  verb 
*•  convenire."  Hieronymua  (.l^/r.  ViijiLiniium)  has 
•  atory  tbat  Co.  Pompeitui,  after  terminating  tbe  war 
with  Sertorine,  aettM  a  number  of  Spanish  robben 
and  such  like  people  here.  In  this  nt'ij^'hlwjurhood 
waa  CaLicwria,  an  Iberian  name;  but  tiiis  place  may 
be  ef  olMf  dirte  thaa  the  aettiemeDt  ef  the  Con- 
venae.  The  town  LuRdununi.  aft^nvarda  Con%-«-nrir>, 
ii  8L  Bertrand  de  Commge  in  tbe  district  oi  Co- 
nnOKe.  Oe  Valou  obaerm  that  the  "Aigitivi  ab 
Biiltu  Pyrenaeo  praedonesqisc  "  (Cacs.  P.  C.  iii.  19) 
mean  tbe  Convenae,  which  seema  very  doubtfnL 

Tha  umeComienM  i^penm  in  Ptolemy  (iL  7)  in 
ft  c(irni[jt  form  Kej^iovAwc;  in  tbe  old  Latin  veruon, 
(Jiunucni.  [G.  L.J 

COPAE  {Kunrai:  EtA.  Kawwetf t.  Tbac. ;  Kwvtff- 
itjt,  .Sti'i  h,  B. :  Topolia),  a  town  of  Hi>c*otia.  and  a 
itieiiiber  ut  the  Boeotian  confederal}',  w^ui  situated 
upon  tbe  northena  extremity  of  tbe  Like  Copais,  wliich 
derived  its  name  from  tfiis  town.  It  is  mentioned 
by  UcMner  (/il  iL  602) ;  but  it  wa.s  a  t<mall  place, 
and  iti  name  rarely  occnra  in  Grecian  hibtory.  It 
was  still  in  exi.stence  in  the  time  of  P.in.viiii.Ls.  wlio 
mentions  here  the  temples  of  Ikuielcr,  Diony  sus  aiul 
Surapis.  (Thuc  iv.  93;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  406,  41U; 
Pans.  ix.  24.  §  1,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  §  12.)  The 
modern  vilhige  of  Topolia  occupies  the  site  of 
Copoe.  It  stands  upon  a  promuatory  in  the  bUce 
which  h  connected  with  tbe  mainbind  by  only  a 
narrow  causeway.  (Dodwell,  Clauical  Tour,  vol.  ii. 
p.  56;  Leake,  Northern  (SrttM,  vol.  ii.  p.  306; 
Ulticlia,  Rtiten  in  Griechenland,  p.  216.)  ^ 

COPA'IS  LACUS.  [BoEOTiA,  pp.  410,  411, 
414.  b.] 

COPHANTA.  [CopiiAs.] 

COPHAS  (KtiN^Kii,  Marcian.  p.  23 ;  Arrian,  Tndie. 
C  27;  Kw^xCna  \tfii}k,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  9;  Kuipdrra 
wd^ir,  PtoL  ^  8>  §  14),  a  email  port  in  Gedroeia  to 
which  the  fleet  of  Nearchna  came  on  thdr  way  from 
tbe  Indu-s  to  C.  Jojk:  Vincent  places  i!  to  tlic  east 
of  C.  Gvadelf  becaoae  tbi»  appears  on  tbe  whole  to 
coinoida  beat  with  the  worda  of  ArriM.  Thereean 
be  little  doubt  that  Cojihas  was  tlw  real  name, 
thoogh  Ptolemy  has  Cophauta.  T  V.l 

OOPHEK  or  GOPHES  (Km^,  -4^.  Artfan. 
ML  i.  4,  Anab.  iv.  22,  v.  I  ;  Kt^f,  -ov,  Dionys. 
Bar.  1140;  Sirab.  xL  p.  697  ;  Pliu.  vL  17.  a.  21, 
90.  •.  SS;  IMa,  iii.  7.  §  6),  •  Hver  in  the  weetera 
part  of  India,  which  flowed  into  thf  Indu-j.  From 
tbe  order  in  which  tlie  liran  of  the  Panjdb  are  men- 
tioned, It  Mens  Uka^  Umt  th«  Copliaa  is  reweeented 
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Baktrifn,  v.  p.  129;  Kitter.  Erdkunde,  vol.  iii  p. 
4*20,  vol.  V.  p.  449.)  Its  principal  tribotahei  an 
till-  Clioaspes  (Strab.  p.  697;  Curt  Tiu.  10).  tba 
modem  Attoh,  and  tlie  Cboes  (Xd^t,  AniiD,  Anab, 
iv.  23),  tbe  modem  Kameh.  [V.] 

COPUEN  (Ka^n  fiMflil.  B.  «.  r.  'Afx*^i»; 
Plin.  vi.  23),  a  name  given  by  Stephaaiia  and 
Pliny  to  tbe  town  of  Aracbosia.  Some  editioaa  of 
Pliny  read  "  Cutin*^  instead  of  Cophen.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  tiiere  baa  beea  aome  oonfiimM  b^ 
tween  the  name  of  this  tows  and  that  of  the  meat 
we-Nterly  of  the  forest  riversofliM  mentioned 
above.  rARACUoaiA.]  fV.l 

COPHUS  (K»^:  Ku/o),  tbe  hHboor  af  To. 
rone  in  Sithonia,  which  was  so  called  becau>«,  being 
separated  Iran  the  outer  aea  bty  two  narrow  naeaagea, 
the  noise  of  tbe  waves  was  not  beard  in  it:  heoce 
the  proverb  Kttxporfpo^  rovTopovaluv  Xinivot.  (Z«- 
liob.  Prov.  Grate  cent.  4,  pr.  68;  i>tnb.  Kpiu  vii. 
p.  880;  Mela,  ii.  3.)  Leake  (North.  Oreeev.  •vd. 
iii.  p.  119)  .'iUgRC'sbj  that  it  m.iy  be  the  saii.e  as 
what  Tbucydidee  (v.  2)  called  tbe  harbour  of  the 
Colophonians,  and  that  we  should  nad  KmfSm  im- 
stead  of  KoKo^vimy.  Tbe  modsotlUKboar  oC  Kn  fi 
still  preserves  the  anci«it  name.         [h.  b.  J.J 

COPIA.  [TnoRii.] 

COPRATi: S  (KoTpdTTjv.  Strah.  xr.  p.  72»J  Died. 
XXX.  18),  a  river  of  Susiana,  which  rises  in  the  ME. 
mountains  of  Lanttm  near  Brnm-jird,  and 

ing  to  Diodora<<  flows  into  the  Tigris.  It  is 
however,  from  bis  context,  tbat  for  Tiftris  w« : 
read  PSsitigrtB.  AntigomH  was  maicliinf  to 
Eunienes,  whose  camp  was  pilrhed  on  the  hank.s  of 
the  I'asitigris  (now  Kartin),  and  he  was  as  wooki 
seem  at  least  one  dajr's  march  beyond  Sosa.  IKo< 
durus  (xvii.  67)  calls  the  PaMti«rri.s  Ti^rrisi,  when 
de:>cribiag  the  march  of  Alexander  from  Su.«-a,  M 
Thy  Tiypw ;  and  Curtius  (v.  3)  tTSWintrr  tids  pasmga 
'"adflumen,  Paaitigrim  incolae  vocant."  The  Co- 
pratcs  is  now  called  tJie  river  of  Ihzf'ul.  [V.^ 

COPTOS  (KowT(J»  or  Koirrit.  Pt-l.  iv.  5.  §  73; 
KoTTw,  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Otir.  c.  14),  in  hierti<:lyji}ii«-5i 
Kt»liTu,  the  HKxiem  Kouft  or  Ktj't,  was  the  principal 
city  of  the  nome  Coptites  in  tbe  Upper  Tbebaid,  tbe 
Thebais  Socunda  of  the  Itineraries.  It  was  •tituated 
in  kt.  2G°  N,,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and 
about  a  mile  in  distance  from  tbe  river.  In  tJiO 
immediate  ncigbbourbood  of  Coptos  a  \-alley  opened 
to  tbe  south-east  leading  to  the  {Mirphyry-qnarries  in 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  to  Berenice  {Cotseir)  on  tbe 
Bed  Sen.  When  in  b.  c.  266,  Ptolemy  PbibMielpboa 
ouneliuoted  the  town  and  harbour  of  Berenice,  be 
erected  also  four  public  inns  or  watering  pbuxs  be- 
tween  his  new  city  and  Coptos,  in  order  tbat  tbe 
canmma  might  htm  conrwiMrt  fealting-plaoes  during 
their  t^velve  day.s'  journey  through  the  eastern  desert. 
From  this  epoch  Coptos  was  enriched  by  the  active 
eorameroe  between  Libya  and  Egypt,  on  tlie  one  part, 
and  Arabia  and  Imlia  on  the  other,  and  the  city 
continued  to  flourish,  until  it  was  nearly  defrayed 
by  the  emperor  INooletisa  m  A.  o.  SM.  It  suryited 
howevcT  tliis  calamity;  and  reiiiaincd  a  considerable 
place  down  to  tbe  latest  period  of  tbe  Koman  empire. 
In  the  itign  of  Jostfadan,  in  the  flnt  half  ef^  the 
7th  century  a.  d.,  Coptos  for  a  brief  inter\-al  bore 
the  name  ot  Jttstinianopolis.  (/toiit.  £ccie$.)  Coplet 
being  oompnrativdy  a  mod^  town  of  Ihn  Tbslaid 
pn*se.sM'3  no  monuments  of  the  Pharannic  era.  In 
tbe  church,  however,  wiiicb  tbu  Christian  populatioa 
of  the  present  JCoi^  han  built,  are  imbedded  stoMS 
inscribed  with  the  ovals  of  Thothmes  lU.  tad  lies* 
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Ismlntt.  fWilkinMNi,  Mod.  Efffpi  md  7M«,  iL 

[1.  12.1.)  Noither,  lu  iiiiirht  have  b<  fn  cxjicctwi  from 
its  origia,  does  it  exhibit  aoj  remarkuble  UellcDio 
vandaiu  The  principal  objects  offntflvnttlNiv  an 
the  rnins  of  Roman  buildinps.  Tlio  neij:!il>i>tirint; 
hilb  oontaiofld  emeralds  and  a  few  other  precious 
•Isdm:  mad  tiM  vineyards  prodnoed  n  thin  nid  not 
Unch  esteemed  wine,  which,  howevpr,  from  Jts  lipht- 
IMS  of  bodj  was  administered  in  febrile  disorders. 
(iUiin«  a.  Jn.TiL  18;  Atlm.  L  p.  33:  Plin.  AT. H. 
JHUtvii.  17,  18,  55.  56.)  [W.B.  D.] 

COBA  (lUpa:  £tA.  Kopeu^s,  Coranos  :  Con), 
»  €f  Liliiiin,dtiiated  on  the  left  of  the  Appuu 
Way,  between  Velitrae  and  Norhri,  and  alwut  37 
miles  di:itant  from  Rome.  It  stands  on  a  bold  hill, 
m  the  outskirts  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and 
0rarlookin<;  the  plain  of  the  Pomptinc  M.-irshf^.  All 
•eeotmt')  a^^ree  in  rvprescnting  it  aa  a  verj  ancient 
ritj.  Virgil  notices  it  as  one  of  the  colonies  of 
Alba  Lon^a.  and  this  is  amfimir  i  \>y  I>i(>rluru.s  and 
the  aulljor  ot  the  Oriffo  Urbis  Jiunuic,  U)th  of  whom 
ioclade  it  in  their  lists  of  the  colonies  founded  br 
Latinus  Silvias.  (Virg.  Am.  v'l.  776  ;  Diod.  vii. 
/V.  ap.  Eiueb.  Arwt.  p.  184;  Orig.  U.  Rom,  17.) 
I'linv,  en  th«  coBtmy,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Iteidamia  (PUn.  nl  5.  s.  9;  SoUn.  3.  §  7),  while 
another  tradition  seema  to  have  represented  it  as 
deriving  both  its  name  and  its  origin  fnun  Coras,  a 
brother  of  Tiburtos,  the  eponjmoos  hero  of  Tibur. 
(Serv.  ad  Atm.  riL  672;  Solin.  2.  §  8.)  Both  these 
last  traditions  trnj  be  rq^arded  as  pointing  to  a  Pe- 
Jasgic  origin.  It  is  certain  thai  it  was  at  a  vaiy 
•arij  period  one  of  the  most  eonsideraUe  dties  of 
I.jitium.  Thus  Cato  mentions  it  a.i  one  of  thocse 
which  took  Eart  in  the  oonsacration  of  the  grove  and 
'  of  IKm»  fai  ^  Nemns  Arieiniun;  and  we 


find  it  included  liy  Diuiiysius  in  the  list  <<t  thf  thirty 
XtAtin  cities  which  compoeed  tlie  League  in  o.  c. 
493.  (Cats  ap.  PHtehm,  b.  4.  §  21 ;  Dionjs.  v. 
61;  Xiibuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  note.)  At  an  i-orlirr 
period  also  on*  of  the  two  generals  chosen  to  com- 
fwainl  tlw  cooftderata  annisa  was  Ancns  Pnbbcrai 
of  Cora.  (I)iony>.  iii.  ;?4.)  ItS  Buli>rqii(  nt  n  la- 
tioos  both  with  Latium  and  RoBM  are  very  obscure. 
In  SOS,  Livy  callail  a  "  edema  Latina*  and 
speaks  of  it  as  nrolting,  together  w  ith  roinF  tia,  to 
join  the  Aoronci,  bat  shortly  after  both  Cora  and 
Panslia  appear  as  Vdsdaa  towna.  (lir.  IL  16, 
22;  Nicl'iihr,  vol.  ii.  jip  108.  261.)  It  nppc.irs 
certain  that  it  most  Itave  tallen  into  the  hands  of 
tiM  Vdsdana  at  the  tune  that  nation  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power:  and  it  was  pmhaMy  occnpic<i 
bjr  a  fresh  hodjr  of  colonists  when  it  wai  recovered 
brthsBomoaaadLatiiM.  PkapsrtioaOr.lOk  «S) 
appeani  to  pLv-c  this  reconipn'st  hffnrt  B.C.  428, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  trust  to  has  his- 
torical aocnraoy  <a  tlUs  point.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  Cora  resnmed  the  jxi^iifion  of  a  L.ifin 
colonj  about  this  period,  as  well  a!>  Korba  and  bi'tia, 
and  on  this  aooonnt  we  find  no  mention  uf  any  of 
tlie  three  in  the  great  Latin  War  of  b.c.  ."I  to,  or  the 
pacification  tliat  followed.  But  a  tew-  years  later, 
II. c.  330,  their  territoricfi  wera  Laid  waste  by  the 
Privemates  under  Vitravius  Vaccas.  (Liv.  viii.  19.) 
It  seems  certain  therefore  that  they  were  at  this 
time  dependencies  uf  Home.  Liry  includes  Cora 
anwi^  the  twelve  Latin  colonies,  which,  in  B.C. 
909,  refused  any  farther  supplies  (sxvii.  9):  but 
where  the  same  Ust  is  repeated  (xxix.  15),  the 
name  is  written  Sora,  uid  it  seems  most  probable 
that  this  is  ths  town  really  msant.  (Madvig.  de 
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Ctiem.  p.  268,  note.)  In  another  passa^  be  no- 
tices it  amonu'  tlit-  Munii  ijiiii  ni>  the  .•\|i]-iari  Way 
(Liv.  zxvi.  8),  and  it  soouis  to  have  been  at  this  time 
still  a  censIderaMs  tews,  bat  from  hsnesfetth  wa 

hear  little  of  it.  According  to  Floms,  it  wa-s  ravaged 
br  Spartactts(iii.  20.  §  5,  bat  this  reading  is  pro- 
bably eerrapt);  and  there  seems  reason  to  tnppoM 

that  it  Buffemi  severely  during  the  Civil  W:in». 
(Lucan.  vii.  392.)  But  no  subaequent  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  history;  and  though  the  name  is  still 
found  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  an  inscription  atte*;tH 
its  municipal  rank  in  the  iinit  century  of  the  em- 
pire, it  seems  probable  that  it  must  haea  ssen  sifter 
fidlen  into  complete  dec.iy.  Nor  is  any  trsce  of  its 
existence  fumid  in  the  middle  ages  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury, when  it  reappears  under  its  ancient  name, 
wliich  it  still  retains,  nnd  is  now  aconsiiiemble  town. 
(I'lm.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Slmb.v.  p.  237}  Kibbj-,  Jjintvmi, 
vol.  i.  p.  493.) 

>'ew  cities  of  I.atinm  possess  more  eODsidenible 
remains  of  antiquity  tiian  Cora.  Among  these  are 
ntuneroos  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  constmeled 
of  massive  polygonal  blocks,  together  with  terraces 
and  substructions  of  a  similar  character,  reflembling 
in  style  the  massive  fortifications  of  Norba  and 
Signia,  but  inferior  in  extent  and  preservation.  Tha^ 
appear  when  perfect  to  have  farmed  three  successive 
tiers  or  circuits,  the  uppermobt  of  w  hich  enclnsnl 
the  highest  summit  of  the  hill,  and  constituted  the 
citadel  of  the  ancient  town.  Withm  this  eacloaore, 
and  on  tlie  highest  p«)int  of  the  whole  city,  stands  a 
small  Doric  ten^  (oianmoaly  kaewn,  bat  witbooi 
any  antliority,  as  thtt  of  Harailss).  the  tetrastyfo 
portico  of  which  is  in  good  pre>cn'ation,  and  im  in- 
scription over  the  entianoa  rsoords  its  constructioa 
by  the  Dnuinvin  &t  the  town.  F^om  tiw  oitho> 
prq  liy  of  tliir>  inscription,  as  well  as  tlie  t-tyle  of 
ardiiilectare,  there  seems  reason  to  assign  the  erec- 
tion of  it  to  the  last  century  of  tha  Soman  Repablie. 
Lower  down  thf  t.  wn  arc  the  remains  of  another 
tNnple  of  iiar  superior  style  and  execution,  but  of 
which  only  two  celomns  now  eddst:  they  ««  of  Oo- 
rintliian  order  and  of  b^'autitul  workmanship;  from 
a  fragment  of  the  inscriptiou  on  the  architrave,  wo 
lesm that  it  waa  oonsccmted  toCastor  and  PeiDax; 
its  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  certainly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  best  period  of  Boman  architeotore. 
Uaiiy  other  firagments  of  bnildings  aia  to  bo  fboad 
in  tlic  town,  and  scvenl  insi  riptinas,  bnt  all  bclon^r- 
ing  to  the  early  ages  of  the  iiuoian  empire,  or  the 
end  of  the  Republican  period.  Jnst  outride  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Norha,  is  an  ancient  bridf^e  of 
a  sinj^le  arch,  thrown  over  a  de«>p  ravine,  which  is 
one  of  the  n>0Bt  remarlcaUe  monuments  of  itsUad 
in  Italy.  From  the  inTj;uIarity  of  its  construction, 
it  is  prr>bable  that  this  is  the  work  of  an  early  period, 
and  belongs  to  the  old  Latin  eolony  of  Cora.  Many 
of  the  other  remain."*,  and  some  parts  at  least  of  the 
fortitjcatioiLs,  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  timo 
of  Sulla.  (Nibby,  IHntomi  di  Roma,  vol.L  pp.497-~ 
512.  The  bridge  and  specimens  of  the  walls  an 
figured  by  Dodwell,  Pdatgic  Remains,  pi.  88— 

91.)  [K.  H.  n  ] 

CORACK'SIUM  (Kopa/of(r*o»'),Strabo8  boundary 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  Pampbylia  and 
Cilicia.  [CiuciA,p.  617.]  Atilfiiya,  which  is  the 
site  of  Coracesiam,  begins  the  roouBtsiiMMa  coast 
which  extends  eastward  to  Cape  Camdiin.  A 
mountain  a  little  east  of  AUya,  and  near  the  coast, 
is  marked  4800  feet  high  in  Beaufort's  map.  "  The 
promoutocy  of  Alu}fa  (Coracesium)  rises  abruptly 
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from  a  low  rarxlT  isthmos,  which  is  separated  from 
the  mountains  by  a  broad  plain ;  two  of  its  sides  are 
eliflb  of  great  height,  and  absolutelj  perpendicalar; 
and  the  eaitem  side,  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  is 
io  stMp  that  the  hooses  seem  to  rest  on  each  other: 
in  short,  it  forms  a  natural  fortress  tliat  might  be 
nndered  impregnable;  and  the  nomeroos  walls  and 
towers  prove  bonr  anxionslj  its  former  possessors  la- 
boured to  make  it  sa"  (Beaufort's  Karajnania,  p. 
178.)  Tha  hay  ia  open  to  aootherlljr  windsi  tiao 
UKDongo  IndlAfcnt,  wid  tiMra  if  no  hnriMNir  oc 
pier."  (Beaufort.)  B<aufort  supjM'fecs  that  there 
maj,  however,  have  been  a  mole  ooostracted  here,  bat 
circuBBSlaiMoi  piwwitod  Uu  from  oiMninteg  into 
that  matter.  The  cliffs  at  Al'nja  arc  from  500  to 
600  feet  abora  th«  sea,  and  their  perpendicalar  di- 
nelioab«aaliBMdftr60«r70ftBkbflio«rit  They 
are  of  compact  white  limestone,  *'  tinped  by  a  red 
droBs  on  the  oataida."  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
tlMR  are  tlw  nmSm  cf  •  Cydopian  wall,  and  a 
few  broken  oofamuM;  bat  noGraek  imeriptiona  wvrs 
disoorered. 
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agrees  with  the  facts.  The  natural  strenpth  of  this 
tneition,  a  lofty  and  almoet  insulated  rock,  resem- 
bling Gibraltar,  will  explain  ill  Uitarienl  inpoitance. 
Antiochus,  kiug  of  Syria,  was  occupied  with  the 
ai^e  of  Coracesium  when  the  Bbodiaos  sent  him 
thi  iBMngo  iHiich  is  meoliaBBd  by  Livy  (xzxiU. 
20).  It  was  the  only  place  on  the  Cilician  cnaat 
that  had  not  submitted  to  him.  The  rebel  Trjpbon 
afterwards  maintaimi  Umnlf  for  some  time  at 
Coracesium.  [Ciucia,  p.  621.]  The  pirates  of 
Cilida,  against  whom  the  liomans  sentCn.  I'ompeius, 
lBipltMr]iinnder  in  the  strong  places  of  the  Taurus, 
but  their  naval  station  was  Coracesium,  where  with 
their  fleet  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Kom&n 
admaral,  who  defeated  them.  (Plut.  Pomp.  c.  28.) 
"  In  the  old  ma|js  A  liya  is  called  Castel  Ubaldo, 
which  may  poe&ibly  have  been  the  name  given  to  it 
by  the  Venetians  ud  Genoese,  when  in  poaaesaioo  of 
this  and  other  strongholds  upon  the  Caramanian 
coast,  but  there  is  no  reoollectiou  of  the  name  in 
this  coantijflt  pmnk!*  (LadBB^  Asia  Minor,  p. 
126.)  [G.  L.] 

CORA'CIUS  MONS  (r^  Koftdutw  Spot)  is  placed 
by  Strabo  (p.  643)  betwera  Ckdophon  and  Lebedns. 
Ab  the  y/rord  ILtpmttov  is  an  acHectiTO,  the  name  of 
the  mountain  may  be  Coraz.  WImd  Strabo  speaks 
of  a  mountain  between  Colophon  and  Lebedns,  he 
iDMHia  that  aanw  high  land  la  ewnd  in  foing  from 
coe  plaoe  to  tin  other;  bat  thb  Ugh  land  nms  nortii, 
and  occupies  tlie  tract  that  extends  from  Cdophon 
and  Lobedoi  north,  towards  the  gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Otnadlar  ^tmntm  nay  be  right  when  ho  gires  the 
name  Cor&x  to  tin  laoantains  which  were  cn  his  left 
Iniid  as  he  jgumA  limn  Smyrna  to  Kotirja,  near  the 
ilto  cT  OlaaooMnaa.  {Aria  Mmetr,  &  S3.)  [G.  L.] 
CORALIS.  [Caxialus.] 
OOBA'UU&  [BoKonA,  p.  412,  b.] 
COBALLA  (rri  lUfMXXoX  a  cape  on  «iw  eoMt 
of  Pontos,  now  Cape  Kertli.  It  is  identified  clearly 
anoogh  by  the  name.  (Hamilton's  .Ae«earcA««,  ^ 
voL  L  p.  tSS.)  It  ii  plMad  by  Aniaa,  mid  the 
anonymous  auuior  of  the  Periplns,  100  stadia  cast  of 
Philocalia,  and  Fhikcalia  is  1 10  stadia  east  of  Tri- 
polis,  nivMH  ft  ndl-lEDOwn  poeitkm.     [6.  L.] 

CORANITAE,  an  inland  people  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (tv  SS.  a.  32),  without  any  further 

dot  to  dMir  powbn  (Vontir.  Anbia,  vol.  ii.  p. 
«.)  tG.WO 
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CORA'SSIAE  or  CO'RSEAE  {Kopeuraiai,  Strah. 
X.  p.  488;  Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  23;  Kopoiai,  or  KdywMu. 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  6S6;  Agathem.  L  4;  Steph.  B.  ».  r. 
Kop(r«al),  a  gronp  of  islands  between  Icaria  and 
Samos,  distant,  accordii^  to  Agathemeros,  30  stadia 
from  the  promoBtocy  Ampeloe  in  Samoa.  Ih^  ai* 
now  called  Pkmmi  and  Knm.  (Ross,  Rmtn  aa/sfai 
Gritek.  /lueia,  toL  iL  pp.  134,  156.)  Some  modcni 
writers  snppoM  that  Conssiae  and  Corseae  are  names 
of  two  difibont  gnnn  of  islands,  tlie  foraMr  being 
8W.  of  Icaria,  and  Oe  kttsr  Bwr  Snnoa;  bat  apn 
a  comparison  of  the  two  passages  of  Strabo  in  which 
the  namea  occur,  it  woahi  appear  that  ho  speaka  of 
tlM  lam  groups  tmlir  IImm  two  MBMa. 

rORAX.    [AFrroi.iA,  p.  63.] 

COUAX  UUpti,  PtoL  T.  9.  &  7, 10, 31.  t.  la 
§  1).  a  naU  rivor  ]M  by  Plotaaiy  ip  Sanwik 
Asiatica,  and  which,  rising  in  the  Coraxici  Mantes, 
— a  western  portkn  of  the  chain  of  the  CaacaBos,-^ 
flowod bW. into tiw EviiM Sea.  ItvaittowrtfcHi 
limit  of  Colchis.  It  is  probable  that  tbeCbarieos  of 
Arrian  (Perip^  p.  10),  the  Charien  of  Pliny  (n.  S. 
4),  the  CiMrii  of  Strabo  (zL  p.  499).  aid  tkt  Gha- 
ri.stos  pf  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  §  2),  are  one  and  the  same 
river  with  it.   its  present  name  is  SmkMm.      f  V.  1 

CORAXL  1.  (W^aK  Aristot  JtfsCsor.  L  IS; 
HecaL  Fragn.  185;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  ;  Mela.  i.  19, 
iii.  5;  ScyUx,  p.  31 ;  Plin.  vi.  5.  a.  5),  a  tribe  of 
Pontus  to  the  MW.  of  CUobH  aad  dooe  totks  ««t- 
lying  spurs  of  the  Caucasus.  They  probably  occu- 
pied the  western  bank  of  the  Corax  in  the  neigbboor- 
hood  of  DioBGOliia.  In  the  same  district,  according 
to  StcphanM,  was  Consicoa  Morw  aad  Conutiea 

liepio. 

2.  A  Srrthian  triba  mwiHwilMl  Ijf  Ptokmy  (H. 
14.  §  10),  but no^  Hat  waanamn^ aotioed  in  any 

other  author.  [^'-3 

CORA'XICI  MONTES  (Mek,  i.  19.  §  3;  I'lin. 
vi.  9.  8.  10,  vi.  12.  s.  15;  Mart.  Cap.  c  6;  <)  K<ipa{ 
ipos,  Ptol.  T.  9.  §§  14,  15,  18),  the  western  part  of 
the  chain  of  tha  Oaooasus  to  the  N.  of  Colchis.  It 
was  the  source,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  rWer 
Camhy.ses ;  according  to  Mela  and  PUuy,  of  the  Cyma 
and  Cambyses.  [^  0 

CO'RBASA  (K^pCtura),  a  town  of  Piakiia  (I'tol. 
T.  5.  §  6),  the  same  apparently  as  the  Colbasa  of 
Hirrocles.  Ptolemy's  C<»1iaia  WMOa  to  be  some, 
where  about  Termessus.  [G.  L.] 

CORBEUS  (Kop«(oi;r),  a  dtyof  the  Tectosages,  in 
Galatia,acconlinp  toPtolL"iny(v.4.§8).  It  isGorbeiaa 
(r<^Mfi»)inthotoxtof  StnOw^^eS).  Corbeaa 
wattliaf«M«nea  of  Oaalortbe  son  of  Saoeondarina, 
Soocond^rius  married  the  daughter  of  Deiotarus, 
who  murdered  his  aoiHin>]aw  aiid  hia  own  dangbtar, 
destroyed  the  castle,  and  rained  the  greater  part  of 
Corbcus.  As  to  these  Gal;ili;in  priiicos  bCt  Orelli 
0noflMi«<M0ii  TM.  (s.  a.  C(istor>  The  name  Ckir- 
beoi  oeeon  hi  tfaa  AoAoniiw  Itio.  aad  hi  dio  T^iJe, 
but  the  Table  is  quite  unintelligibilk  I"  the  An. 
tonine  Itin.  Corbeaa  ia  plaooi  bitween  Ancyra 
{Angom%  and  a  flaea  called  Boaologiaeuni,  XX. 
M.  P.  firwn  Ancyra  and  XII.  M- P.  from  Rosolo- 
giacnm.  Cramer  {A*ia  Mimor,  voL  iL  n.  97)  aaya 
that  <«CMbeaa  aMmn  doablhn  to  tta  aka  of 
Corbrga,  a  few  miles  from  tiM  Bodam  road  leading 
from  Angora  to  Kaisariek!*  [G.  L.^ 

CORBIANA  (K0^fMw4,  Stiab.  ztL  p.  745),  ona 
of  the  three  praefectures  into  which  Elymais  was 
anciently  divided.  They  were  Masaabatica,  Gabiana, 
and  Corfoiana.  [V.] 

COrjUULO  (KiyCUuwX  a  tndhi|  toiiB  IB  CkUi^ 
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on.  tlie  fAftre.  It  was  a  flourishini;  place  in  the 
time  of  FjrtliMU.  (Stnb.  p.  190.)  Mo  ostaot  writer 
csoept  Stralm  nMntfooi  the  place.  Di  Vklois  and 
D'AnvUIc  would  fix  it  at  Coerom^  aboal  two  leagues 
below  JVantet,  and  oo  the  aame  ode  of  the  river. 
WalAwiair  ■nppeaw  that  It  may  be  Qprwy .  becauae 
Occwp  b  nearer  the  roouth  of  the  Loim  but  Strabo 
■ionlr  Mm  that  Corbilo  waa  00  the  riw.  ^O.ImJ 

OOHBIO  (Kfl^A^:  Awes  Priort),  an  andeut 
city  of  Latiiun,  situated  on  the  NK.  side  of  thn  Alban 
Uilla,  whioh  piaTa  a  oanaidenble  part  in  tiie  wars 
between  the  Bobmbb  end  the  Aeqniana  hi  the  early 
nj^es  of  the  Republic.  It  appears  probable  that  it 
was  at  one  pariod  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
LeefHMf  •*  VMM  ^  ^  RepMrrerf  irhidi  ie 
found  in  the  beet  MSS.  of  Dionysius  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  thii^  eilie%  moat  oertainiy  mean  the  utixens 
efOertioL  (Dieofi.  61;  Mebnhr,  v«L  fi.  p  17., 
noleSl.)  Yet  Dionysius  rcprrsrnts  it  as  a  fortress 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hoinana,  and  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Latina  at  the  oatbreak  of  the  war  (vL  3). 
Th«nT  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
a  Latin  city,  but  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Aequians, 
as  they  gradiudly  extended  their  conqtuets  over  the 
nei^htMuring  towns  of  LAtium;  and  in  accordance 
with  thiii  view  we  find  it  included  among  the  con* 
quests  attributed  teOoriolauus.  (Liv.  ii.  39 ;  Dioajre. 
viii.  19.)  At  a  somewhat  later  pcri(jd  it  appears  as 
an  Aeqoian  city,  which,  according  to  the  re>ceived 
hietocy.  Ml  inle  tlwlMUidt  ef  the  dictator  Cincin- 
natns  in  con«ieqnence  of  his  gnat  ntboej  on  Mount 
Algidu-f,  B.  c.  458.  It  was  agahl  taken  by  the  Ae- 
qnians  tlie  following  year,  bot  recovered  by  the  Roman 
coOMul  Hnratius  Palvillos,  who  is  said  to  have  utterly 
dcstroj»ii  it.  (Liv.  iii.  28,  30;  Dionys.  x.  24,  26, 
30.)  The  name,  indeed,  appean  agun  some  years 
later  B.C.  446,  when  a  fresh  victory  was  obtained  over 
tlie  Volscions  and  Aequians  by  Quintins  Capitollnos 
**ad  Coibionem"  (Liv.  iiL  66,  69);  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  city  itself  was  re-established;  and 
firom  this  time  it  altogether  disappears;  nor  is  the 
luiiie  found  in  any  of  the  geographers.  All  the  ac- 
roniits  of  the  militacy  opeMdons  in  which  Corbio 
apii-ars  point  to  it  aa  bring  in  ckee  praziinity  to 
Mount  Algidus,  and  a  place  of  great  natural  strengtli. 
Heooe  time  is  little  doabt  that  Hobteniae  was 
comet  In  Using  it  on  the  site  of  Boeea  Mart,  a 
mwliaeval  fortress,  occupying  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
hill,  about  3  miles  from  TiwciUani,  and  one  of  the 
range  which  sweeps  round  fnm  thenee  to  Join  the 
h<  ij:lits  of  Mt.  Aliridus,  and  oonstitntcs  the  NE.  side 
of  the  great  encircling  barrier  of  the  Alban  Moan« 
tains.  Some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  are  still 
visible  at  Rocca  Priort,  and  the  yiofrition  was  one 
well  adapted  fiar  an  ancient  i'ortresa,  and  most  always 
haw  been  ef  importance  in  eemwetlen  with  military 
oi-mtinns  on  Mt.  Al-idiis.  The  site  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  in  imperial  times  by  a  Boman  villa. 
(Hobten.  JVel  mi  dm,  ^  161;  imihp,iNMtofiN  di 
Roma,  vol.iiL  p^Sl— S4;  ^JUkM^MiM-rtalim, 
p.  68.)  CE.H.B.1 

CORBULOmS  MUHIMENTUM,  a  fort  b«1t 
by  ('nrlmlo  in  the  country  of  the  Frisians,  which  ' 
probably  was  the  foundiitiun  of  the  modem  towTi  of 
Orommgm.  In  the  year  1818  a  bridge  was  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood,  leading  thmupli  a 
manh,  about  3  miles  king,  and  12  feet  broad:  this 
bridge  was  probably  consmted  with  the  fort  of  Cor- 
baUk  (TacAmt,  sL  19;  comp.  Wilhelm,  German. 
^  154.)  [L.  S.] 

OOBCTBA  (Ujpnys  Hani,  Thna;  Brfjpmjpn, 


Strab.  and  later  writers,  and  ahnje  on  cf^'ns:  Etk. 
KdpKvp,  -vpos,  Alcman.  ap.  Etym.  M.;  nsually  Ktp- 
Kvpeuos,  KopKvpcuos,  Corcynuos:  Corfu),  an  isUnd 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  opposite  the  coast  of  Cbaonia  in 
Epeinia.  The  chanoei,  bj  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland,  is  narrowest  at  its  northern  entrance, 
being  only  atM)ut  2  miles  in  width;  it  then  expands 
into  an  open  gulf  between  the  two  coeats,  being  in 
some  ptsMB  14  ndles  aeross;  but  &  ef  the  promon- 
tory Leucimmc  it  again  contracts  into  a  breadth  of 
4  or  5  miles.  The  kiwth  of  the  iaUnd  from  N.  to 
S.  is  abeot  88  aOm.  Hs  brHuMi  b  very  irregnhr; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  it  is  20  miles;  it 
then  becomes  only  6  miles;  widens  again  near  the 
of  Corqrra  toabonfc  II  nOse;  eoalh  «f  wMeh  il 
contracts  again  to  abont  8  or  4  miles,  terminating 
in  a  high  narrow  cape.  The  island  contains  287 
square  miles. 

Four  promontories  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers:  —  1.  Cassiopk  (Ka<r<r«iwij,  PtoL  iii.  14. 
§11;  a  A.  CMsHne),  the  NE.  point  oftheishad. 
2.  PUALAcnuK  (fa\eutp6p,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptd. 
L  c;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  C.  Dnuti),  the  NW.  point. 
8.  fjtncDiini  or  Lsucimha  {AtvKlftfutt.  Thnc.  L  80, 
47;  AtiKinfUi,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptol.,  Plin.  //.  cr.: 
C.  Le/kimo),  a  low  sandy  point  on  the  E.  coast, 
about  6  or  7  miles  ftem  the  sonthera  extremity  of 
the  inland.  4.  AMPmrAoi'H  (*A;i<^(iro7ot,  Ptol.  ^c: 
C'.  Bianco),  the  soutliem  extremity  of  the  island. 

Corcyra  is  generally  moontalnans.  The  loftieat 
mountains  are  in  the  nnrthem  part  of  the  isUnd, 
extcndiug  across  the  L*iland  from  £.  to  W.:  the 
highest  summit,  which  is  now  called  Pamtokrdiora 
by  the  Greeks,  and  &m  So^witore  by  the  Italians,  ia 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  groves  of  oixn,  ij|iiwi,  and 
ilex.  From  tlwse  mountains  there  runs  a  lower 
ridge  from  N.  to  S.,  extending  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island.  The  position  of  Mt.  Istouk 
('loTofn}),  where  the  n<^le8  entrenched  themselves 
during  the  civil  dissensioas  of  Corcyra,  b  uncertain. 
(Thuc.  iii.  85,  iv.  46;  Polyaen.  5fr(i<.  vi  20;  Staph. 
B.  *.  V.)  It  was  evidently  at  no  great  distanos  Ikon 
the  ci^;  but  it  could  hardly  hare  been  the  snnnnit 
of  5an  Salvatore  as  some  writers  suppose,  sinee  Iht 
nobles,  after  their  fortress  on  Mt.  Istone  bad  ben  ca^ 
tured,  took  refbge  on  higher  ground.  (Thne.  It.  46.) 
I.stone  has  bt-cn  identifit^  by  Cramer  and  others  with 
the  hill  mentioned  by  JLenophon  {BtlL  vi.  2.  |  7) 
aa  distant  only  5  staOa  ftvro  the  dty;  but  thb  is 
purely  conjectural.  The  only  other  ancient  name  ef 
any  of  the  mountains  of  Corqyra,  which  bn  been 
pnasrfed,  b  ibBUTBnm  QUktnSm,  ApdL  Ibod. 
iv.  1 150,  with  SchoL);  b«l  M  to  te  poitboivo  hoTt 
no  clue  whatsoever. 

Corqrra  we  celebrated  §Bt  Hi  fcrtiHl j  fa  sptiqnity , 
and  w^as  diligently  cultivated  by  its  inliabitants. 
Xenophon  (^HeiL  vL  2.  §  6)  describee  it  as  ^(syTwr. 

ftif  wmymikm  nel  wferssptlsy;  and  one  of 
the  later  Roman  poets  celebrates  it  as  "  Corcf  ra 
oompta  solum,  locupleti  Corcj^ra  soko."  (Avien. 
Ptter.Orh.MS.)  Theeeprabee  are  notmnbssrveds 
'  for  modem  writers  celebrate  the  luxuriance  and  fer- 
tility of  its  numerous  vallies.  The  chief  production 
of  the  island  now  is  oil,  of  which  Urge  quantitiea  are 
exported.  It  also  pnxluces  wine,  which,  though  not 
so  celebrated  as  in  antiquity  (Athen.  i.  p.  33,  b.; 
Xen.  L  c),  is  still  used  fa  the  town  of  Cttj^t  and  fa 
the  adjacent  ishuids. 

The  moat  ancient  name  of  the  island  is  said  to 
hnro  ben  Dnpm*  (A^swin),  ngfumtOj  flmn  ita 
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nsembknce  in  shape  to  a  scTtho.  (AjWl.  Rlind.  iv.  [ 
963,  with  SchoL;  Cdliuucbl  ap.  Flin.  iv.  12.  8. 19.) 
1%  b  fivthar  mU  that  ita  nut  nMi»  mw  SdMii* 

(Sx'P^^).  which  Homer  describes  as  a  fi  rtile  and 
lovdj  iiilandf  inhabited  by  the  Pbaeacian»,  an  enter- 
prisfaf  tmhrioK  pMpl«t  the  rabj«cto  «f  Wafg  Aki- 
iioibs.  (OJ.  V.  34,  soq.)  Although  the  Corcyrneans 
identified  tiieir  island  with  tiic  tiotneric  Scherin,  and 
jMbA  tbmMlvM  npon  the  nautical  fame  of  their 
Phaeacian  .iiT  cstors  (Thuc.  i.  25),  ypt  it  is  very 
doabtful  wlielia-r  the  Homeric  Sclifrin  ou^ht  to  be 
iqgaided  as  an  island,  which  ever  had  any  real  ex- 
istence. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  riiaeactuiis  atv 
only  a  creation  of  the  Poet,  to  whom  he  a^ibigns  a 
phoe  io  the  far  distant  Waat,  the  scene  of  so  many 
marvels  in  the  Odysaey.  (Comp.  Wel(  k«  r.  ('<l>er 
die  Ilomeritchen  Phaeaken,  in  Rhemiaches  Museum, 
vol.  i.  pp.  219—283.) 

The  first  historical  fact  recorded  respecting  Cor- 
qrra  is  its  colonization  by  the  Corinthians ;  for  we 
BWy  pass  over  the  earUer  £retrian  colony,  which 
rasta  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch  alone.  (  Qtuzett. 
Grtuc.  c.  11.)  Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  is 
aaid  to  have  t«nK  lit^  at  Corcyra  on  hia  way  to  Sii  ily, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  CherncrateB,  one  of  the 
Heraclidae,  wlto  expelled  the  Libumianx,  then  inha> 
biting  the  inland,  and  built  the  city  of  Corcyra,  wliich 
he  peopled  with  Connthtan  aettlen.  (Stiab.  iu 
p.  269 ;  Timaeus,  ap.  Sefaol.  ad  kysXL  VBboL  iv.  1 2 1 6.) 
Thia  event  we  may  place  in  B.C.  734.  the  date 
tunallj  awigoed  to  the  foundation  of  Syracuse. 
rSnucuMK.}  CarcTra  rapidly  rooa  to  be  one  of 
UW  first  maritinM!  ji-jwi-rs  in  Greece.  Wo  arc 
that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  mother  country 
almoat  fmn  tlw  very  tuns  of  its  feondatton  (Henxi. 
iii.  49),  which  was  no  doubt  owin-.^  to  its  being  tlx- 
commercial  rival  of  Corinth  in  the  western  seaa  of 
Oraeea.  Tba  disaenMcns  batwMO  tba  two  itatea 
Virnko  nut  into  open  hostilities  as  carlv  as  it.  c.  (JfiS, 
when  a  naval  engagement  took  place  between  them, 
which  ia  mentioiMd  Thnctydidaa  aa  tba  flrat  aea- 
fight  on  record.  (Thuc.  i.  13.)  In  b.  c.  617  the 
Corcyxaeana  founded  Epidaauiaa  on  the  Iliyrian 
eoaak;  baft  notwithatandinf  their  haatillty  to  the 
mother  countr}*,  they  so  far  complied  with  Grrcian 
usages  as  to  chuoae  a  Curiuthian  as  the  OekM>t  or 
finndar  of  the  new  colony.  (Thae.LS4.)  Peri- 
ander,  who  ruled  at  Corinth  from  b.  c.  625  to  58.5, 
reduced  Corcyra  t<>  suhjection  in  the  course  of  his 
leigo;  bot  of  the  details  of  its  suhjugation  we  have 
no  arconnt.  Hcnulotu-H  tells  an  intoru^-sting  story  of 
tlie  murder  of  Lycophron,  the  soil  of  reriatider,  by 
the  Corcyraeans,  and  of  the  cruel  way  in  which 
Periander  attempted  to  take  revenge.  (Herod,  iii.  49, 
seq.)  It  WH .  during  tlic  time  that  Corcyra  was 
•abject  t  /  Pe  i.tnder,  that  Apollonia  and  Aaiwtarinm 
were  founJcu  by  the  two  states  conjointly. 

After  tlie  d^th  of  Periander  the  Corcyraeans  seem 
to  have  recovered  their  independence;  bat  in  the 
FMaian  wan  they  made  use  of  it  in  a  manner  little 
creditable  to  their  Hellenic  [jatriotism.  Having 
promised  their  aid  to  the  aiiil'ederate  Greeks,  they 
sent  a  fleet  of  60  sbipa,  bat  with  orders  to  advance 
no  farther  than  the  pmnoBtorj  ef  Taenanu,  there 
to  await  the  issue  of  tM  atra|[gle between  the  Persian's 
and  the  Greeka,  and  to  jou  the  Tietartooe  party. 
(Hered.  168  )  Of  theb  BiibBequcnt  history  till 
the  time  of  the  IVlopmncsian  war,  we  know  nothing. 
Having  <}aarrelled  with  the  Corinthian*  respecting 
Epidammis,  a  war  cnened  betwen  the  etatea,  which 
WM  ooe  flf  the  iniuM^ate  caoaee  of  the  PdopoDiMMan . 
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[  war.  As  the  Ins^torr  of  this  quarrel  and  of  the  war 
which  followed  ia  related  at  length  in  all  histories 
eTGfeeee,!!  la  enly  meeMqr  hi  thb  plaee  to  men- 
tion the  le.iding  events,  and  .vnch  as  dttiflf  nnate 
illustrate  the  geogra^y  of  Corcyra. 

The  fiiet  fleet,  wlueh  tlwOoihithiBM  ent  apiiHk 
the  Corcyraeans,  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
latter  oti'  Cape  Actium,  b.  c  435.  ( Thoek  i.  29.) 
Deeply  humbled  by  tlna  dcAat,  the  Corintbiana  apaai 
two  whole  years  in  preparations  for  retrieving  it; 
and  by  ai  live  e.xertions  uiriung  their  allies,  they  were 
in  a  condition  in  the  tliird  year  to  pot  to  sea  whii  a 
fleet  of  lolJ  sail.  The  Corcyraeans,  unable  t<>  coj* 
stnck'-liauded  with  so  formidable  an  armanu  nt.  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  the  Athenians,  who  concluded  a 
defensive  alliance  with  them,  fearing  Wt  their 
powerful  navy  shookl  fidl  into  tlie  Itauds  uf  the  I'e- 
loponnesians.  Soon  aAerwards  the  war  was  renewed. 
The  Corinthian  fleet  of  150  ships  took  up  its  station 
at  Cape  Chcimerium  on  the  coast  of  Epetms,  a  little 
south  of  Corcyra.  The  CorcynMMl  fleit  of  1 10  nail, 
tof^ther  with  10  Athenian  aidpa,  were  poeted  at  one 
of  the  isUuids  called  Sybota  (SMera),  now  Sjfvota^ 
which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Epeims  to  the  north  of 
CapeCheimerium,  and  opposite  the  coast  (AOmtym, 
between  Capes  Leadreme  and  Amphiingea.  TWr 
land  force  was  stationed  at  Leucimnie.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  opsn  aca  between  Cape 
Chdmerinm  and  the  ^rbeta;  the  CoRyrataoe  were 
defeated;  and  the  Corinthians  were  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack  in  the  aftemooo,  but  were  deiencd 
by  the  anriTal  of  a  fresh  Adienian  aqandnai,'aiid 
saiitNl  away  home.  (Thuc.  i.  44.  seq.)  Fjich  party 
clainiLxi  the  victory.  The  Corinthians  erected  tJbeir 
trophy  at  **the  oootinental  Sylxita"  {iv  rdSi  Ir 
Tj-Ktioo)  2o§(fTO«i),  and  the  Corcyraeans  netiqt  theirs 
at  tlie  inauUr  fiybota"  {i»  rmr  iw  rf  mtvy  SwC^ 
rmt,  Thoe.  L  94).  We  kora  from  Ool.  Ledce  that 
there  is  a  sheltered  baybetwr.  n  tin-  tno  principal 
islands,  called  ^yiwta,  and  auotlter  between  the  inner 
iahmd  and  the  main.  The  <*eeatiBeatal  Sybetn* 
was  prolially  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  inner 
strait.  (Lemke,  A'ortAem  Greece^  voL  iiL  pp.  8, 3.) 
Shortly  afterwarda  the  island  waa  diatiaeled  bjdvil 
dis*en>ion.i  h<twpen  the  ari«tocratical  and  demo- 
cratical  parties,  in  which  the  latter  finally  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  maMicied  all  their  uppi— irti 
with  the  meet  frightftil  atnidtiaBy  a  a  tfft.  (Thae; 
iv.  46—48.) 

Corcyra  remained  in  the  Athenian  alliance  till 
the  ( loM"  of  the  Pelojifinrip-ian  war.  It  was  tl)«'  |i!:ice 
of  rendeivoas  for  the  tieel  ot"  the  Atheiiuiia  and 
their  allies,  which  waa  deKtii:i->l  to  invade  Sicilf, 
!!.<'.  41."i.  (Time.  vi.  42.)  Whether  Corcyra  was 
cnrullini  a  nieinlw  of  tlic  Spartan  confederacy  alter 
the  downfall  of  Athens,  we  are  not  informed ;  bat 
in  b.  c.  375  Timothens  brought  the  b>land  again 
imder  the  dominion  of  Athens.  (Xen.  HrU.  v.  4.  §  64; 
comp.  Com.  Nep.  Tim.  2 ;  Dlud.  xv.  36.)  Two  years 
afterwards,  b.  c.  373,  a  hurge  Pelopouaesian  fane, 
under  tlie  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Mnasip- 
pus,  was  sent  to  wrest  the  island  from  the  Athenians. 
The  Athenian  fleet  had  aivwdj  ^initted  Contra; 
and  the  hihabitanta,  htyhtg  been  deft«ted  in  battle 
by  the  invaders,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  within 
the  walU  of  tiieir  city.  Xenophoo,  m  a  passage 
already  rderred  to,  deaeribee  the  eoontry  at  tloit 
time  as  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  aU.unding 
in  beautiful  booses,  the  cellars  of  which  were  stored 
with  csoelleBt  wine.  After  wngtui  the  eooatiji 
Hnaaippua  bid  aii|ie  to  the  cilgr,  whkh  •eonbcpa 
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to  toAt  fton  mnt  of  profWanit  but  tht  Cor- 

(  vrafans  availint;  themselves  of  the  nepligrnce  of 
lite  besiegers,  who  had  become  careleaa,  Uirauj^h 
ootainty  of  saooess,  made  »  vigonMi  aHjr  tan  the 
dtx.  in  which  the/  slew  Mnasippos,  and  many  of 
his  troops.  Shortly  afterwards  news  arrired  of  the 
afpweb  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  wbereupitn  the  r<'lo< 
ponncsians  quitted  the  isUnd  in  haste.  (Xeu.  JitU, 
vi.  2.  §§  3—26 ;  Died.  xt.  47.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
CorcTTMans  appear  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
oppoiiitkn  to  Cassander.  In  b.c.  312,  they  expelled 
the  SUcedonian  pirrisons  from  Api)lloiiiii  aiid  Kpi- 
damnua.  (Diod.  xix.  78.)  In  B.a  303  Cleoojinns, 
the  Spartan  kinj;,  who  hid  edtoetcd  «  heij  of  ncr- 
oeoaries  in  Italy,  inrailinl  tlt<'  i>1and  and  liecame 
nuuter  of  tjie  ci^.  (IHod.  zx.  104, 106.)  CkoQjmua 
appears  to  htm  qoftlad  tin  ishnd  loan  aftenninls ; 
for  it  was  n^ain  indcix-ndent  in  n.  c.  .KM),  when 
CaiHUider  laid  mc^  to  the  citj.  Frum  this 
dvB|Ev  it  was  ddivmd  by  Af^hoelea,  the  tyrant 
of  Sjraouse,  who  burnt  tlie  Mamionian  fleet. 
(Diod.  xxi.  Eclog.  2.  p.  489,  ed.  Weseelii^.)  Bat 
Agatboclea  only  expelled  tlw  MaMdenkM  in  «vfar 
to  appropriate  the  i>lan<l  to  himself,  which  he  is 
reoovded  to  hare  laid  waste,  probably  in  oooaequence 
of  the  oppoeitfam  of  the  faiuntoots  to  his  doninkn. 
(Plut.  dt  Ser.  Xiim.  17W.  p.  .557.)  Shortly  after- 
*  wards  Agathocles  gave  Corryra  as  a  dowry  to  his 
dmghter  Lwimm  npon  hsf  iii9Riaf(0  with  Pjfiihus, 
kin?  of  K{«inu.  It  remained  in  his  hands  for  some 
years  ;  but  Lanassa,  indignant  at  being  neglected 
■jr  Fyirfans  for  his  barbarian  wiTes,  withdrew  to 
Corryra,  and  oflered  her  hand  and  the  uslami  to 
Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.  Deinetritu  accepted 
her  fMopHal,  and,  aailioff  to  Coccyra,  celebrated  his 
nuptialjt  with  her,  left  a  parrisnn  in  the  isl:itKi,  and 
returned  to  Macedonia.  Tiiis  li.i|)[i«>no>l  shortly 
before  be  was  expelUnl  from  M.X4  oiloiua  by  Pyrrhus, 
B.C.S87.  (Pint.  Pyrrh.  9.  10;  Dii^i.  xx'i.  p.  490.) 
Paoaania^  Mkyn  (i.  It.  §  Ci)  that  Pyrrhuii  conquered 
Corcyr.i  .itu-r  he  h.ul  recovered  his  hereditary 
dominions;  hul  xh  |'yrrhu.s  liepan  to  reign  some  years 
before  he  deprived  Demetrius  ai  the  Macedonian 
throne,  it  lias  bm  ooigocttuvd  that  he  may  have 
invaded  Corcyrai  whils  it  wa.4  in  the  poeeession  of 
AgaUiocles,  and  thut  the  Utter  was  contented  to 
cede  to  Ub  tte  iilaiid,  together  with  his  daughter 
Twt  M  •  hum  pariod,  probably  aftor  hi* 
retan  fiom  Italy,  B.O.  874,  Pyrrhas  leeoMnd 
Corcym  hf  tlw  «Migy  of  Mi  Mn  Ptoknams. 
(Justin,  xzT.  3.) 

After  the  death  of  Pyrrhas  Corcyra  again  enjoyed 
a  brief  period  of  independence;  but  the  lUyrian 
pinUes,  m  the  reign  of  their  queen  Teata,  ouoqaeml 
the  ishnd  after  defeating  the  AdMuan  and  Aetolian 
fleets  which  luul  f<<u\i-  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cnr- 
tijfiesin  Ahnost  immediately  afterwards  a  lioman 
fleet,  whieh  had  been  sent  to  punish  thcM  pirates, 
appeared  befom  Conyni ;  whereu{>im  Demetrius,  the 
Pliarian,  who  bad  been  left  in  charge  of  the  ishud 
with  an  inyriaa  ptfrison,  evrventered  it  to  the 
enemy  without  striking  a  h!(»w.  n.  r.  229.  (Pol.  ii. 
9 — 1 1.)  From  this  time  Corcyra  continuod  in  the 
haadsef  thoReoMiM,  and  wm  an  importaat  station 
for  their  fleet  in  their  subjiscqnent  wars  in  Greet  e. 
The  Uonuuu  made  tlie  capital  a  free  state  (Plin. 

IS.  a.  19)$  bat  ita  inhaUlaato  wero  m  Uttle 
liked  even  at  this  jjerin!,  n-^  t-i  f  ri-e  to  the 
pruverb  iX«v94pti  VHptcupa^  x*C        ^*^*"  (Strab. 
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the  histoiy  of  the  isbmd.  In  the  reign  of  .Tu.stini»n 
it  was  still  called  KipKvpa  (Prucop.  B.  6.  iv.  22). 
It  is  now  one  of  the  seven  laaian  i&lands  under  the 
protecticnof  GiMtBritalB^  tnd  the  Mttof  gotem- 
ment. 

Corcyra,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  situated 
ap(M)  the  eastern  coobt,  upon  a  peninsula  a  little  S. 
of  the  modem  town  of  Cor/u,  This  peninsula  is 
formed  on  the  one  side  by  a  small  jirolf  or  Lagoon, 
calle«l  the  Ptschieni,  or  Lake  of  Calichtopulo ;  and 
on  the  other  side  by  a  bay,  which  separates  the  ps> 
ninsnla  from  iSf  promontoiyoeeapied  by  the  modem 
citadel.  The  jjeninsula  is  called  Palaeopftli,  but  the 
only  aodcnt  reuiaios  which  it  contains  are  the  mine 
of  a  email  Dorie  temple  on  the  eastern  ahora,  iheing 
E{*irus.  Of  the  two  ports  mention<^^  by  Thiu  v- 
didos  (ii.  72),  the  PesdUera  seems  to  be  the  one 
which  hecaUs  HylUeas  CTMUOkdf);  and  thebajr 
lietween  the  {irnitibula  and  the  niotlcm  t  itmlel  to  be 
the  one  which  he  describes  as  lying  towards  Epeims. 
Scyhu  speolcs  of  three  haiiioan,  erne  of  whieh  waa 
most  l;<  ;iut;fiil :  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  pre- 
sent harbitur,  although  at  some  distance  from  the 
andent  dty,  waa  also  tised  hi  ancicat  times.  The 
small  island  of  I'lV/o,  in  front  of  the  pn'«-ent  liar- 
botur,  is  probably  the  isUnd  of  Fttchia  (Ilrvx^a), 
where  the  leaden  of  the  aristoeratieal  party  were 
pbced  after  their  surrender  in  n.c.  425.  (Thne.  iv. 
46  )  We  leara  from  Thucydides  (ii.  72)  that  the 
Acropolis  was  near  the  pottos  Hylhneiis,  and  the 
agora  near  tlie  other  liarlxMir.  The  am  ient  Arrop"lii} 
is  the  loDg  niiduUting  promontor}'  south  of  the  mo- 
dem town,  and  did  not  oeeapy  the  site  of  the  modem 
cit.idel.  which  is  a  nearly  insulate<i  k,  Avith  its 
sunniiit  split  into  two  lofty  peaks.  These  two  peaks 
must  have  been  always  a  strikinj^  object  from  tha 
ancient  town,  and  are  [irobahly  the  "  aerias  Phaca- 
ciiniarces"  of  Virgil  {Aen.  iii.  291),  a  passage  fn>m 
whicli  Dad  well  and  othcis  erroneooafy  eoncloded 
that  they  were  the  Acropolis  of  Corrym.  In  the 
middle  ages  theiw  two  rocks,  which  then  became 
tht  dtadel,  wm  called  Kopv^  or  Kofwfol,  from 
whence  has  come,  slightly  corrupted,  (Kop<t>ol)  the 
modern  name  of  the  town  and  of  the  island.  We  iiave 
no  further  infonrattien  respecting  the  other  localiUaa 
of  the  indent  dty.  Among  its  public  bnildings 
mentkm  Is  made  of  temples  of  Zeus,  Hera,  Diooysus, 
the  Dioscuri,  and  Alcinous.  (Thuc.  iiL  70,  75,81.) 

The  only  other  city  in  the  bhmd  was  CAmiora 
(KantSwri),  situated  upon  the  north-eastern  ei- 
Umitj  of  tiic  inland,  opposite  a  town  upon  the  coast 
of  Epeirus  of  the  same  name.  Cawiope  pomeescd 
a  harbour,  and  was  distant,  aooordinf  to  Cicero 
(ad  f  am.  XVI.  9),  120  stadia  from  Corcyra.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus  Csssins,  or  C»- 
sios,  at  whoae  ahar  Nero  sang :  the  head  of  the 
pxl.  with  the  epigraph  Z«^i  Kci(Tios,  frequently 
occurs  on  coins.  (Suet.  A>r.  22;  Flin.  iv.  13. 
8.  19;  Procop.  B.  O.  It.  M;  Eekhel,  tel.  ii.  p.  179, 
seq.)  'I  )nTe  are  remains  of  the  an.  ^  nt  tiw  linear 
the  village,  still  called  C'ossopo.  (Munnoru,  liutoria 
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di  for/*M,  Venice,  1672;  Musb>xi«1f^,  Tlhutraztoni 
Corciresi,  Milan.  1811  -  1814,  2  voU.  8vo.;  Dod- 
weU,  CUutieal  TVntr,  vol.  i.  p.  32,  acq. ;  Mure, 
Tour  M  Greece,  Toi.  L  p.  1,  foil.;  and  especially 
G.  C.  A.  Milller,  De  Corcyraeorum  RepubUca, 
Gnttiiv^'pn,  1835.) 

COUCVRA  NIGRA  (*  VliXiami  K/Jpm/pa: 
Curzola,  in  SlaTonic  Karkar),  an  island  off  the 
caa^t  uf  lUjria,  called  the  Black,"  from  the  dark 
colour  of  the  pine  woods  ooveriiig  its  sides.  It  coa- 
Uined  a  Greek  town,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
feooded  hf  the  Cnidian^.  The  i&land  still  aboonds 
in  trees,  growing  down  to  UMii»tar'«  edge:  thepro- 
portioo  of  land  eoverad  wMi  wood  ii  49/471  acno, 
out  of  a  total  of  57.130.  Of  iU  ancient  hisUwy  we 
know  nothing;  »  full  aoooont  of  its  modeni  histoiy 
Mid  of  tho  prasent  oooditkRi  of  tho  hloiid  b  giton  in 
tin  Work  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  quoted  below.  (Strab.ii. 
p.  184,  vii.  p.  315;  Mela,  iL  7;  Plin.  iii.  26.  s.30: 
Sir  G.  Wilkiiuon,  Dcdiftatia  mid  Moittenearo,  rd.  L 
p.251,!>eq.K<'.  .>-  >>C*'  }*       '-j '  /0)'h\)}t>.5'J 

CORDA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  bj  Ftolemj  aa 
one  of  the  cMee  of  the  SdnfM.  Identified,  on 
Btarcelr  HufHcient  f^ruunds,  wiu  Cmimock;  and  with 
CaetU  Over,  in  Eakdak.  [K.  G.  L.] 

00RDE8  (K^,  Pieeoik  4t  Atkf,  ii.  2)4 
small  stream  of  Mesopotamia  which  rose  in  the  "hlL 
Masios,  and  was  a  tributarjr  of  tlie  Chaboras  ac 
KkMr,  toeir  •  tributary  of  the  Enphrates.  The 
town  of  Dani  wa<^  situated  upon  its  b.ink<<.  [V.] 

CO'HDUiiA  (Ko^u^a,  KOfiivSii,  Kopioif€a:  Eth. 
end  Adj.  Cordubcnsis:  Cordoba  or  Cordova\  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Hispaiiia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Turduli.  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  liuetia 
(^Gvadalqttteir),  a  little  below  the  spot  where  the 
nnvii:.itinn  of  the  river  commcnre<I,  at  the  di^tanca 
of  1200  stadia  from  the  sea.  [Haktis.]  Its  foun- 
dation was  ascribed  to  Marcellus,  whom  we  find 
making  it  his  head-quarten*  in  the  Cdtibcrian  War. 
(SCrab.  iiL  p.  141 ;  i'olyb.  xxxv.  2.)  It  was  occu- 
pied from  the  first  hy  a  eboeen  Bbt  popalatian  of 
Romans  and  natiTes  of  the  snrroundinf;  country ;  and 
it  was  the  first  colony  of  the  Romans  in  tlioec  partfi. 
StnUw's  lanj^ua^  implies  that  it  was  a  colony  from 
its  very  foundation,  tiut  is,  from  B:  c  152.  It  was 
re|;n^rded  as  the  capital  of  the  extensive  and  fertile 
district  of  Baeturia,  comprising;  the  country  between 
the  Anas  and  the  Baetis,  the  richness  of  which 
combined  with  its  position  on  a  great  navigable 
river,  and  on  the  great  hish  rail  corincc  ting  the  E. 
and  NG.  parts  of  the  peninsale  with  the  to  raise 
it  to  a  porition  only  seeood  toOedee  •  eommerdal 
city.    (Strab.  2.  c,  and  p.  160  ) 

in  the  gnat  Civil  War  Coidube  snflbred  severely 
on  eemrnleecMiena,  end  WM  It  leet  taken  by  Caesar, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Munda,  when  22,000  of  its 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  swonl,  n.  c.  45.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  U.  19;  Hitt.  BaLAtm.4»,  57,  M,  60,  BA 
ni<p.  32—34;  ApiAu,  ACtL  104,  105}  Dion 
Cass.  xUii.  32.) 

Cordtttn  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  ftnr  eewewifiM 
Juridici  of  the  province  of  Baetica,  and  t!i<'  u>u:il 
residence  of  the  praetor;  hence  it  was  generally  r»- 
gaided  ae  the  ca^  of  the  pravince.  (Plin.  iiL  1. 
s.  3;  Appian,  Uisp.  65.)  It  bore  the  sunuime  of 
Fatkicia  (PUn.  /.  c;  MeUs  ii.  6.  ^  4),  on  account, 
as  ii  eaid,  of  the  nnmlier  of  patnciane  wlw  were 
among  the  colonists;  and,  to  the  pn*>ent  day,  Cor- 
dova is  80  conspicuous,  even  among  iipani.sh  cities.  | 
for  the  pride  of  its  nobles  in  their  "  axure  blood  " 
that  (he  Gieal  Captain,  (Sooiato  de  Coideva,! 


used  to  sny  that  "  other  towns  mi?ht  he  bett^  to 
live  in,  but  none  was  better  to  be  b<jni  in."  (l  ufd. 
Handbook,  p.  73.) 

In  the  annals  of  Roman  literature  Corduba  is  ooo- 
spicuous  as  the  birthplace  of  Lucan  and  the  two 
Senccas,  besides  others,  whose  works  justified  th« 
epithet  of   fiManda,"  applied  to  it  by  Martial 
i.  62.  8):— 

**  Dnoeqoe  Senecas,  nnicnmooa  LocainiB 
flaeonda  loqaitor  Gofdnba.* 

(Comp.  ix.  61,  and  the  beautiftd  epigram  of  Seneoa, 
ap.  WenMdocf;  Foot.  LoL  Mm,  foL  t.  pL  a,  pi 
1364.) 

Numerous  coins  of  the  city  are  extant,  bearing  the 
namee  of  Cokimtba,  Patuioa,  and  Coloma  Pa- 
TOCtA.  (  FloH'z,  IfedL  de  Ap.  veL  L  pi.  S7S,  voL  H. 

p.  53fi ;  Minnmt,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1,  Suppl.  voL  i.  p.  23; 
Seetini,  p.  46 ;  Eckhei,  voL  L  p.  18.)  There  are 
noer  eearcely  any  renudoa  ef  Boraan  city,  except 
a  mined  building,  which  the  pe»iple  dignify  with  the 
title  of  Seneca's  Uoose.  (Fkrex,  E^.  Siagr.  v<>L  z. 
PL  132;  Miilano,  DMom.  veL  IB.  pi  170.)  The 
city  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  places  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical oheerrations,  .having  14  hrs.  25  min.  for  its 
km^eet  daj,  and  being  distant  31  hn.  W.  of  Alex- 
andria.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  1 1 ,  ^-iii.  4.  §  4.)      [P.  S.] 

CORDYE'NE,  G0R1)Y£'N£  (ropBmir^,  lop- 
hpHi,  TofMmia  :  EA,  repMw,  KeftmSm,  Kef. 
SvHti,  ropSvrpfoi,  Corducni),  a  district  Ijnng  to  the 
£.  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  occupied  by  the  wan- 
dering  tribes  of  the  Cabouchi.  (Strab.  xvL  p.747*) 
The  name  Cordyeni,  like  KurtlUfiin,  which  more 
or  less  in  modem  times  may  be  said  to  rcprv9rf>Dt  it, 
is  dmplj  n  geographical  expression,  signifying  « 
mere  aggr^ate  «  people  vidioat  politieal  noion  er 
intercourse. 

The  Romaae  became  acquainted  with  it  first 
during  the  cnmpaiirn  of  LucuIIus,  when,  af^cr  the 
fall  of  Tigranocerta,  he  took  up  hi:i  wintcr-quartrrs 
in  this  district,  and  received  the  submission  of 
several  of  the  petty  chieftains  who  had  been  for- 
merly subject  to  the  yoke  of  Tigrnnes,  kint;  <>f  Ar- 
maia.  (Pint  LmcM.  S9.)  Under  Poi:>{>y  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  (Dion  Caas. 
xxxvii.  5).  Corduene  was  one  of  the  five  provincoi 
which  (Menus  wrested  irom  the  Persian  king 
Narscs  ;  it  was  afterwards  given  up  to  Cbosroee  ia 
the  disastrous  negotiation  which  followed  on  the 
retreat  of  Jovian  (Anim.  Marc.  xxv.  7 ;  Lc  Beau, 
Jku  Empire,  vol.  iiL  pi.  161>  The  geqgiaphjr  of 
this  wild  raonntainooe  dialfiet  baa  been  ae  but 
little  investigateil,  and  further  discoveries  have  titill 
to  be  made.  But  a  correct  idea  of  it  may  be  farmed 
by  considering  it  a  region  of  lofty  terrasseo,  separated 
by  valleys,  forming  a  series  of  parallel  ranges  .>f 
mountain  elevationa,  the  general  direction  of  which  is 
neariyNNW.andSBB.  (Hitter,  Et  Mim\it,  toL  a.  p 
141 ;  St.  Martin,  Mem.  tur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  176; 
Joins.  Geog.  Soc  vol  xi.  p.  81,  folL)     [£.  B.  J.  1 

OOBDYLB  (jmofHKn)  or  POBTUB  CHOB- 
DYLE  (Plin.  vi.  4).  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Pontoe, 
40  or  45  stadia  east  of  Uieroo  Oras  or  yoroc  (Ar« 
rian,  pk  17;  Anon.  p.  13.)  Hamilton  (AaseorcAes^ 
ffc.  vol.  i.  p.  248)  identifies  it  with  Akjnh  KdUh,  a 
ruined  fort  on  a  rocky  promontory,  half-way  between 
Plataaa  and  Cape  FortM:  "  it  poBeBeaee  a  omaB  opea 
roa<lsti*ad.  called  by  the  Turks  a  Ihtian  or  port,  to  the 
cast  of  the  pnjinontory."  The  nan>e  occun  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Conlile.  There  appears  to  be  some 
ooBfttikBiBPtolaBgr(T.6)aboatthiiplaoi.  ||G.L.3 
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OOBB'SSIA  or  C0UE8SIJ&  [Cm.]' 

CORESSUS.  [EniKSUs;  Miwuo^is.] 
CORFI'NIUM  lHofHplytoy:  Etk.  Corfimensis:  S. 
Pelino),  Uie  chief  ci^  of  the  i'cii^ni,  t>ituated  in  the 
vallej  of  the  Aterniu,  near  the  point  where  that  rv^x 
raddenlj  makes  a  oharp  angle,  and  turns  from  a  SE. 
to  a  NE.  course,  which  it  ])untues  from  thence  to  the 
AdiiatiiQi  It  was  diaUuK  7  milw  fram  SduMV  Md 
90  ftm  ATha  Fbean^  bgr  the  Vh  Vahrb.  Thm 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Corfinlum  was  from  an  early 
period  the  cafital  cilj  of  the  i'eligni,  and  om  of  the 
diief  tewmintidi  part  of  Italy;  bat  M  manthti  of 
its  name  is  fi/und  in  liistory  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
MaTKic  or  Social  War,  B.  c.  90,  when  it  watt  selected 
lif  the  eonfedentai  to  bo  thdr  eominoo  capital,  and 
the  .s«  at  of  their  government.  It  was  probably  to 
the  importance  of  its  lituatiun  in  a  militanr  point  of 
iriew  that  it  was  naloljr  indebted  for  (Mb  dMuwtion; 
but  the  allied  nations  seem  to  have  destined  it  to  Ik? 
the  permanent  capital  of  Ital/,  and  the  rival  of 
Boina,  as  they  changed  Ha  Bama  to  ItaBca,  and 
a/loriieil  it  with  a  new  and  «p:icious  forum  and  senate 
houite,  and  other  public  buildings  of  a  style  oorrs- 
apoodii^  to  its  intended  fpnatoeM.  (Soak 
241;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  IG;  Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc.  Phot 
p.  538.)  Bat  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  war  tliey  were  oompdkd  to  abandon  tbdr  new 
capital,  and  tran:>fer  the  seat  of  covcrninent  to  Ae- 
sernia.  (Uiod.  L  c.  p.  539.)  The  fate  of  Corliuiuiu 
after  this  is  not  meotiowd,  but  it  probably  fUt  into 
the  hands  of  the  Humans  without  resistance,  and  in 
coiue^uenoe  did  not  hutier;  for  we  And  it  at  the  out- 
bnak  of  the  Citril  War  between  Caeaar  and  Pompey, 
B.C.  49,  Ktill  retaining  ita  po&itioti  as  a  city  of  im- 
portance and  a  strung  fortress.  On  ihts  accouiit  it 
was  occupied  by  L.  Domitius  with  30  cohorts,  and 
was  the  only  pUce  which  offered  any  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  arms  of  Caesar  during  his  advance 
thn>uj;]i  It.dy.  Nor  was  it  reduced  by  force,  but  tlie 
disaffection  which  rapidly  spread  among  his  officers 
oompelled  Domitius  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  otdy 
seven  days.  (Cues.  B.  C.  i.  15 — 23;  Appian,  B.  C. 
iL  38i  Ck.  o</  AU.  viii.  3, 5,  ix.  7;  Suet  Cat*, 34; 
Iiiieaa.  B.  478 — 5 1 0.)  From  this  time  we  bear  but 
little  of  Corfinium;  but  in.scription8  utte&t  that  it 
continued  to  be  a  flourishing  municipal  town  under 
the  Boman  empire,  and  its  prosperity  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  were  able  to  con^struct 
two  aqaedncte  for  supplying  it  with  water,  both  of 
wUdi  are  in  graat  part  hewB  in  the  eoHd  raek,  and 
one  of  tliem  is  carrie<l  through  a  tunnel  nearly  3  miles 
in  length.  (Bomanelli,  vol  iiL  pp.  149 — 151 }  Orell. 
/mot.  3695, 3696;  Hommaen,  /mcp.  N«ep.  5350, 
foil.)  A  part  of  the  t4>rritory  of  Corfininm  h.vl  Xm'W 
portioned  out  to  new  settlers  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Oiaeehi;  H  reoeifed  a  fifsh  Mdy  of  cokniste 
tindi  r  Aucnstiw,  but  never  assunuti  tlie  title  of  a 
colony,  all  inscriptions  giving  it  that  of  a  muuidpium 
only.  (£a.CM9Nh  p|».938,965.)  It  still  appeua 
in  the  Itineraries  a.t  a  place  of  importance  (//in. 
>4nt  p.310;  TVi^.  PeuL),  and  even  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  fourth  century  regarded  as  the  capital 
r'f  the  province  of  Valeria,  and  the  resilience  of  its 
Praeses  or  governor.  (Ughelli,  ap.  UumancUi,  vol.  iii. 
p.  151.)  The  period  of  its  destraction  is  unknown, 
but  it  .seems  to  have  been  still  in  existence  as  late  ;vs 
the  tenth  century.  After  that  tinie  we  find  a  city 
named  tWro,  which  appcaia  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  site  of  Corfiniuni,  but  1ms  tmw  .iKo  (iivip|*  :ire.i, 
though  the  adjoining  valley  isi,  s>tiU  called  Lu  J'lanuta  I 
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in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  PenjMia(a  large 
village  about  3  miles  from  J'npoli.  and  6  fnim  5i*/- 
mona) ;  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  are  very 
incoosideFsblc,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  sbapa* 
less  fragments  of  buildings,  are  ecattered  round  an 
ancient  church  called  Sm  Pdmo,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  cathedral  of  Fa/ro.  But  the  numerous 
ineeriptiana  dieoovered  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt 
tliat  tnii  is  the  tme  site  of  Corfiniom.  The  bridge 
over  the  Atemus,  three  miles  from  the  latter  city,  is 
mentioned  both  by  Caesar  and  Stiabo,  and  nraifc 
always  have  besB  a  nufitary  point  ef  the  Uf^heet 
iiiilxirtance.  Hence  Domitius  cotmnitted  a  capital 
error  in  neglecting  to  occupy  it  in  sufficient  force 
when  OMsar  was  advancing  upon  Oarfioiom.  (Caee. 
B.  C.  i.  16;  Ltu.ui.  ii.  484—504;  Stnib.  v.  p.  242.) 
This  bridge  must  evidently  be  the  same,  close  to 
which  the  modem  town  ti  Popoli  has  grown  op; 
this  haji  \)Oi'n  ermneotisly  snpposed  by  snmc  authors 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Corfinium.  (Cluver.  IlaL  p. 
758;  RaneneHi,  toL  iiL  pp.  148 — 156;  CnvtBli 
Ahnizzi,  vul.  ii.  p.  18  )  [E.  H.  B.] 

COKIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  one 
ef  the  towns  of  the  DsmnB.  Pernaps,  CVwa-findL 
Colunia  [Cihonia"]  iK'iug  Cnmfmrs.  [RG. L.J 
COKIALLUM,  a  town  of  Uallia,  at  the  terauna- 
tion  of  a  road,  in  the  TaUe,  which  begms  at  Con- 
dafo  (^ReHnei),  the  chief  town  of  the  Rodones.  Co- 
riallum  is  29  Gallic  leagues  from  the  next  station, 
Legedia.  D'Anville  pbices  Coriallum  at  GomH,  the 
name  of  a  small  liuilMiur  in  the  Ci'tanttn,  between 
rocks  under  Caj}  de  Ui  llogue,  and  at  the  point 
where  the  mainhmd  pn>Jects  furthaet  into  the  sea. 
Otliers  suppose  it  to  be  Cherhonrg.         [G.  L.] 

COKIKNDI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  Ix  t'>\ri'ii  the  Menafni  and  Brigantes,  ».  e.  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  or  thereabouts.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CORI'NEA  {Kofupia,  Ptol.  v.  13),  a  district  of 
Annenia,  which,  from  the  ponition  assigne*!  to  it  by 
Ptolemy  (i.  c),  is  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  Uke 
of  V&n.   [THoapiTia.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

CORINEUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  a  town  of  the  Dobuni.  lisroe  for  name,  and  phux 
for  place  Cbrm-eom,  Oireis-eester,  where  Roman 
remains  are  uhundant.  [R.  G.  L.] 

COKINTUIACUS  ISTHMUS.  [Cokinthus.] 
OORINTHCACUS  SINUS  {KoptpBioKhs,  or 
KopivQius  KoAiroi  :  Gulf  of  I^panto),  the  gulf 
between  Northern  Greece  or  Uellaa  Proper,  and  the 
Pcloponneena.  It  cenmiMieed,  aoeording  to  fltnba 
(viii.  p.  335,  seq.).  at  the  nioulh  of  the  Evenos  in 
Aetolia  (some  taid  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelotts} 
and  the  pranontoiy  Avazos  in  Adiaia,  and  extended 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  run>i>ted  of  two 
distant  portioas,  an  outer  and  an  initer  bea,  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  namyw  etndt,  between  the 
promuntori'-s  Hhiuiii  and  Antirrhium.  The  inner 
sea,  webt  of  proniouturies,  was  called  originally 
the  Crissacan  gulf  (d  K^muist  or  JH^tnutt  a  Amr)^ 
a  name  which  occurs  as  early  as  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  (K^tVifT  k6Kkos  iirtlpuv,  431), 
and  was  used  even  by  Thocydides  (i.  107,  ii.  86). 
But  soon  after  the  time  of  the  latter  histori.in,  the 
Corinthian  gulf  became  the  more  general  designation 
(Xen.  HelL  iv.  2.  §  9 :  Myh.  r.  3 ;  Ur.  savL  M, 
xxviii.  7,  8.)  J^till  the  more  ancient  iiame  never 
went  entirely  out  of  use.  While  btrabo  caUs  the 
whole  sea,  from  the  promontory  of  AnUMS  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  he  gives  to  the  sea  within  the  pn>- 
d  Uiinm  and  Antirriifaim  the  epedfit 
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dadgnation  of  the  Crissuiiejui  pilf.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  It 
auMiiB  from  ScjUx  that  the  Utter  aea  was  ftUo 
ami  tin  Delphian  gnV  (i  AtkpuAt  ttikrot). 
Pliny,  on  tho  rnntrary.  cimlliics  thft  term  Corin- 
thiacos  Sinoft  to  the  ioner  sea,  and  gives  the  name 
«t  the  CriMMW  golf  to  tiw  bay  naar  the  town  of 
Oeanthe,  the  modem  Gulf  of  Salona.  (Plin.  iv.  2. 
a.  a,  3.  a.  4.)  At  the  eastern  extremi^  of  the 
ioner  lea  then  nwe  two  baja,  aeparaled  firom  ene 
another  hy  the  rocky  promontory  north  of  the  Isth- 
moa,  the  more  northerly  being  called  the  Aky- 
onian  aea  (4  'AAjriwrlt  ddKmrva),  and  the  man 
southerly  the  bay  of  Ix-chaeum.  [See  ComvTHfs.l 
In  one  passage  of  Slrabo  (viii,  p.  336)  we  n-atl 
"  the  sea  from  Antirrhiam  to  the  Isthmus  is  called 
Alcyonis,  beiii^  a  ftortion  of  t!i<'  (/"risaPMii  ^Mi!f ;"  but 
the  text  is  evidently  faulty,  ;in.l  is  not  ill  atconlnnco 
witli  other  pa-ssages  of  Str  ih  >.  in  which  the  name  of 
Alcyonis  is  ^ivon  to  tlie  bay  at  tlie  eastern  extremity 
of  tlie  gulf,  bcgimiing  at  Crcusa  in  Uoeutia  and 
the  promontory  Olmine  in  the  Corinthia.  (Comp. 
Strab.  ix.  pp.  3'J.l,  400.)  Uenoe  in  the  passage  first 
quoted  it  lias  been  proposed  with  great  probability 
to  read,  **  the  sea  from  Antirrhiam  to  the  Isthmoa 
is  the  Crisxaean  gulf;  but  from  the  dty  Creosa  it 
h  called  Alcyonis."  (Gro!«kard,  Genmm  Translation 
of  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  II.) 

Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  336)  that  the  circuit  of  th« 
Corinthian  gulf  from  the  Erenus  to  tlw  Amxaa  ia 
2230  8ta<lia.  Pliny  (iv.  4.  s.  5)  niaki-s  the  length 
85  milea,  Agathemerus  (i.  4 )  720  stadiu.  Uespect- 
ing  the  breadth  of  the  itrait  between  Rhlotn  and 
Antinhium.  ntv  Acii.M.v,  \k  1.1. 

The  Corinthian  gulf  resembka  a  brge  inland 
hka.  It  ia  tmrroanded  by  moaiitdna,  and  the 
heights  towanls  tlif  we  t  shut  out  tlie  vii-w  of  the 

rsea.  Ill  beauty  of  scenery  it  surpRMieii  even 
most  picturesque  lakea  «t  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Italy.  "  It.s  coststs,  brnkon  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  outline  by  the  ever-clianging  mixture  of 
hold  prainontoiy,  gentle  akipa,  and  cnltkatad  level, 
are  crowned  on  every  side  by  lofty  mount;un.s  of 
the  most  mr^estic  forms.**  (Leako.)  Sailing  from 
Corinth  floe  aeea  in  the  (Bstanoe,  on  the  kft  the 
top  of  En  in.intltns,  li-ini:  like  a  nilii5sal  pyminid, 
anil  on  the  right  the  lofty  iieights  of  Helicon  and 
Panaanu.  (Leake,  Iforeo,  vol.  iii.  p.  397 ;  Ulrichs, 
MeUmmGrifchenland,  CfudittPekpamuot, 
vd,  I  PPl  7,  41)4,  422.) 

COBINTIirS  (KifHP$09t  JSth,  KophOios:  Gor- 
tkcl)t  one  ef  the  most  important  cttiea  of  Qreaca. 

I.  SlTir.lTIOX. 

Corinth  ston<l  npnn  the  lUhmna,  which  con- 
nected the  northern  division  of  Greece,  or  Hcllius 
Proper,  with  the  Pelqxmnesos.  On  either  side  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  is  a  rocky  and  aterile  plain, 
rise  the  mountains  of  Northern  Greece  and  Pelopon- 
nesus resjiectively.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of 
the  Isthinus,  which  bore  the  name  of  Qenneia,  ex- 
tend across  the  bdiniaa  fnm  ten  to  aeiL  There 
are  only  thnN»  p.iss«»  through  them,  of  which  the 
moat  celebrated,  being  the  shortest  road  between 
Corinth  and  Megan,  is  upon  the  shera  ef  the  Sa- 
ronio  Gulf,  ami  bore  the  name  of  the  .^sin  uian 
ncka.  A  more  particular  account  of  the  Gera- 
noan  nomtahis  is  given  wider  Megara,  to  whidi 
they  iin«n»  {irDjorly  belong.  [Meo.ik.^.]  The 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Lthmos  were  called 
the  Onetan  ridge,  from  didr  leatinblancn  to  an 
-mfB  back  (f4  ^Immt,  Tlrno.  ir.  44;  Sm.  MdL 
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vi.  .').  §  51 ;  fA  'Owio,  Strab.  viii.  p.  380  )*  TlieT 
did  wkf  bowanr,  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  tite 
Ifthnraa.  The  lofty  nek,  vlndi  ifamed  the  dtaM 

'  of  Corinth,  and  which  w.as  hence  calU-d  the  Arm- 
corinthns,  is  properly  an  offidioot  of  the  Uoeiaa 
ridge,  bat  ia  lepanled  fimn  tbe  latter  by  a  mvine, 

ami  sriMi  from  the  north  appars  to  he  an  j>jjUti*d 
mountain.  The  Oneian  ridge  extends  eastwards  cs 
faraatheSaraideGnlf.  WeatowHttlieAaeeoiinthna 

(loos  not  reach  the  sea;  hut  tbrtv  is  a  n.arrow  levrl 
soioe  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  tea. 
This  level  apaee  was  protected  by  the  two  kngwalb 

connf-rtinfr  thf  city  ^ith  its  ]iort  town  Lechaeum; 
wliile  eastward  of  the  city  there  were  only  two 
paasea,  through  which  an  mvading  force  eonldpcne. 
trate,  one  through  the  ravine,  which  separated  the 
Acrocorinthus  and  the  Oneian  mountains  (P«il.  ii. 
52).  and  the  other  along  the  shore  at  Cendlicae; 
(Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  §  .^1.)  Thus  Corinth  rcmplctrly 
comniandetl  the  thrw  J«l^8es. which  alom*  Katniri  tiie 
Isthmus  to  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one  up>n  the 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  being  occupifNl  by  the 
Long  Walls,  the  one  through  the  ravine  betwwn  the 
Acrocorinthus  and  the  Oneian  mountaias  being 
under  the  very  fortifications  of  the  citadel,  .and  tbe 
third  upon  the  Saronic  Gulf,  being  under  the  w«||s 
of  Cenclireac.  From  its  position,  Corinth  w.-w  called 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Blacedon  one  of  the  frttera  of 
Greece;  the  oOer  two  bdng  Chalda  in  Eoboea.  and 
1  )cnietrias  in  Theaaly.  (PoL  svS.  1 1 ;  Ur.  ma. 
37.) 

The  Corinthia  (n  KoptyBia),  or  territory  of  Co- 
rinth. \v,i>  !i  (t  f.  rtilo  {xa)pap  6'  ltrx*9  tilt  elyestr 
0<p6bpa,  ciAAd  oitoXidt^  t«  koI  rpaxut^^  Stnb.  viiL 
p.  382).    Neither  the  rocky  sidea  of  tbe  Gem- 

n<'ian  and  Oneian  mountains,  nor  the  stony  and 
sandy  plain  of  the  lathmos,  wera  sciuble  for 
eem.  The  only  arable  land  in  the  tmitorT  of  any 
extent  is  the  plain  Opon  the  coast,  lying  l>ef«<i  n 
Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  belonging  to  these  two 
dliea.  The  fmility  of  this  plain  u  praised  in  the 
highest  tcnns  by  the  ancient  writers  (a^er  nobilis- 
sinme  fertilitatis,  Liv.  xxviL  31):  and  such  waa  its 
value,  that  to  posaeaa  what  Bea  between  Corinth 
and  Siiynn"  iK^cnrne  a  proverbial  expri-s-ion  for 
>:ivat  wealth.  (Athen.  v.  p.  2 19,  a.)  It  must  noC, 
however,  be  infiemd  from  theae  and  riwilar  eipwa. 
.si'iiis.  that  this  pliin  siiqifts.'icd  in  fertility  every 
other  district  in  relo{ionnet>us ;  but  its  proximity  to 
the  wealthy  and  populous  dty  of  Corinth  greatly  en- 
hanced its  valiK';  and  hence  an  cstr\fe  in  thiN  {>!  lin 
produced  a  much  larger  revenue  than  one  of  a  siiuiLar 
size  in  the  most  fertile  parte  ef  Peloponnesas.  It 
wa.<i  watertNl  by  the  mountain  t/<rrenfs  o>niiric  from 
Nemca  and  Cleonae;  and  it  furnished  Corinth  and 
its  port  towns  witli  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  cuukl 
not  have  yielded  any  large  supply  of  o  rn.  Of  the 
other  products  of  the  Corinthia  .vaixely  any  mention 
is  made;  its  wine  was  very  lunl  (c^  Koptrim  Amj 
ficurtufurfiht  ierrt,  Athen.  i.  p.  30,  f.). 

Shut  in  within  this  narrow  territory  by  the 
mountain  barriens  towards  the  north  and  tbe  M»itli, 
and  unable  to  obtain  from  the  soil  a  snfficieat  •npplT' 
of  the  neceaaiaries  of  life,  the  inhabitants  were  &i.to- 
nilly  led  to  try  their  fortmie  on  the  sea,  to  wiiich 
their  situation  invited  them.  Corinth  waa  dwtined 


•  Strabo  in  thi.'?  {ns>a;;e  confunnil>  tin  On«-ia 
with  the  Geraiieia,  SLod  emmeously  rvpresents  the 
Ibrner  »  MtHidiiif  aa  fitf  aa  Boaotia  and  CfttawrMk 
(Cwliaa,  iVfljiwmani,  Td.  L  piSS.) 
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bj  nature  to  be  &  gnnt  maritime  power.  SUnding 
vpen  a  nanrnr  bthinua  between  Iwo  Important  mhu, 

at  .1  lime  wlicn  all  navipatioji  wa.s  jjerfomml  by 
ooa.stiiig  vcsjirltf,  and  it  wiu  ditiicult  and  dangermu 
to  eonvey  f^iods  roond  tlic  Pelopamiaeas,  Gorinth 
bwame  the  hit,')iway  of  ntH-ii^nt  r<vnmcrrc.  In  con- 
sequence o4"  its  jxisitiuii  it  inriTui]  by  far  the  nio»t 
direct  eommunication  bt'twcin  the  two  principal 
Gn>cian  mtu,  uiiitin(;  t]ie  Ionian  nntl  Sicilian  neas 
till  the  one  hand,  with  the  Ac<;aean.  tlic  Hcllospont, 
and  the  Funtua  on  the  other.  It  thus  became  the 
emporiam  of  the  trade  bt-twcen  the  Kast  and  the 
Wait.  The  prwition  of  Corinth  is  well  duacribed 
If  Cicero  (de  Leg.  Agr.  xi.  32):— '^ISiat  pontft  in 
angoatiia  atque  in  fandbus  Graedae  sic,  ot  terri 
dwistra  loconim  teaeret,  et  dno  inaria,  maxime 
naviitationi  divmH,  paene  ri)njun<;m-t,  quum  pcr- 
ttwii  dioriiiune  aepaicniar.'*  Uej.oe  also  Enripideji 
(TVontf.  I0t7)  deacribea  (Jorintii,  aa  Sfvepor  tropu- 

and  Uoraoe  (Coimk?)  sfoaks  of  "biuuuit  Co* 

II.  HUTOBX. 

The  fimmrable  pwition  of  GoriliiA  fir  cemmeroe 

coulil  not  hiive  ('S(-a(>cd  the  ti'itin;  of  iiic  I'lKK'ni- 
cians,  who  had  M-ttlemeuttf  on  other  parta  of  tlie 
CSreebn  coast  There  can  bo  little  dunbl  tfiat  a 
Phticnician  rolnny  at  an  early  [K'niul  tink  j>i>sscii- 
aioo  of  tlus  Acrocurintbua.  if  there  were  no  other 
Tidaneo  ftr  this  fact,  it  would  have  been  soA^tlv 
pr>iv.-.l  by  the  Oriental  character  of  tlie  worship  of 
Aphrodite  in  thia  citjr,  of  which  a  farther  aooount  is 
given  below.  Bnt  in  additioa  to  tUs,  the  reeollectioo 
of  the  early  Ph'jcnici.iii  M'ttleinent  wan  ]«  r'^  tu:itoi{ 
bjr  the  Corinthian  mountain  called  rinxiiiciicuni 
{^9»iKcuQv,  Kplior.  ap.  Stepk.  B.  t.  v.),  and  by  the 
worship  of  the  I'li<i.'nician  Athena  {^oiyttcn  ^'Afi|MI 
iif  Kopirt)a>,  r/.etz<-.s.  ad  Lgcophr.  658.) 

Thucydidea  mentions  (iv.  4*2)  Aeoliaos  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Corinth  at  the  time  v{  the  Dorian 
iuvx<uun  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  luniaiis 
aba  formed  a  citnsiderable  part  of  the  popnlafiwi  in 
the  carUest  times,  bince  lonians  were  in  possession 
of  the  coasts  on  cither  side  of  the  lathmos,  and  on 
the  Isthmus  it>elf  was  the  most  Wfiawd  seat  of 
Pasddoo,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Ionic  race.    Still  the 
earliest  mien  of  Corinth  are  miiformly  represented 
as  AeoUans.  The  fonnder  of  this  dynasty  was  Sisy- 
pbni,  whoaa  eanniqp;  and  love  of  gain  maj  ^pify  the 
coRnnereial  wterpnae  of  the  eanj  mannine  popu- 
latlnn,  who  orerreadieil  the  ^iInple  inhabitanUs  of 
the  ioterior.   Under  the  swaj  of  iiisjpbua  and  hia 
descendants  CorinUi  beeane  om  ef  the  riehert  and 
m<if>t  p)werful  citicj*  in  Greece.  Sisyphus  had  two  sons, 
Qlaucus  and  Omjtion.    From  Glaucos  sprang  the 
Mlebrated  hero  Belkraphon,  who  was  wonhippcd 
with  heroic  honours  at  Corinth,  and  whoisc  f  x|.Ioit.s 
were  a  (avotuite  aabject  among  the  Corinthians 
down  te  the  latest  timeB.  Hence  we  oonitantl^  flad 
ii{>on  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  her  colonie:,  the 
iigore  of  the  winged  horse  P^asua,  which  Belle- 
vophoo  eaoifbt  at  the  finmlain  «f  PairaDe  on  the 
AiTiKorinthiis.     Bellerophon,  as  is  well  known, 
tx'itieil  in  Lycia ;  and  the  descendants  of  Oniytion 
continned  to  rule  at  Corinth  tUl  the  overthrow  of 
Sisyjthid  dynasty  by  the  conqnerini^  Dorians. 
The  must  ancient  n:Mnc  of  the  city  was  Kphyra 
(^^Ztpvpri).    At  what  time  it  eschan<re(i  this  name 
for  that  of  Corinth  is  unknown.     Miillor,  rclyiiii: 
uj)uu  a  pusaage  of  VcUcius  i'alerculus      ii)  sup- 
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poses  tliat  it  received  the  name  of  Corinth  npoQ 
occasion  of  tiie  Dorian  eonqoeet;  hot  Homer  neca 

lx)th  nanit^  indiscriminately.  ('E^iJpTj,  //.  vi.  1.V2, 
2T0;  Kopiydot,  it,  570;  xul.  '664.)  According  to  the 
Corinthians  themeelwa  Garintbos,  from  whom  the 
city  dcrivetl  its  name,  was  a  Rnn  of  /ens ;  but  the 
epic  poet  Kumelus,  one  r>f  the  Corinthian  Bacchiadae, 
cavQ  a  less  exalted  origin  to  the  eponymooa  hero. 
Thi.s  poet  carried  up  tl»e  history  of  liis  native  place 
to  a  still  earlier  {leriod  than  the  rule  of  tlie  Sisj- 
phids.  According  to  the  le;;end,  rebxted  by  bini^ 
the  gods  P>«cidon  and  Helios  (the  Sun)  con- 
tended for  the  jxituesaion  of  the  Corinthi.-in  land. 
By  the  awanl  of  Briareus  Poseidon  obtaiiieii  the 
Isthmfis ;  and  Uelioa  the  nick,  afterwards  called  the 
Aerocorinthu,  and  then  Kphyra,  from  Kphyra,  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tetliy.s,  and  the  primitive 
inhabitant  of  the  coontiy.  Uetioe  had  two  sona 
AeCtee  and  Aloens :  to  the  fiamer  he  gave  Ephyra, 
to  the  latter  Asopia  (Sicyon).  Ael'fes,  going  to 
Colchis,  left  bia  ooontiy  wider  the  government  of 
Bunus,  a  son  of  Rermw;  npon  whoee  ^th  K|>o|ieu.s, 
the  vin  of  Alixn-t,  obtainoil  Kpliyni  :i,s  well  as  Asopia. 
Marathon,  the  son  of  Epopcus,  who  had  left  the 
country  during  his  lifetime,  iwtnmed  at  his  death, 
liivi^lcii  liis  territory  U'twoen  his  sons  Corinthos 
and  Sicyon,  from  whom  the  two  towns  obtained  their 
names.  Corinthus  dyin;;  witiMmt  eldldren,  the 
CcrinthLins  invited  Medea  fmm  lolcce,  as  the 
daughter  of  Acctes;  and  thus  her  husband  Jason 
obtdned  the  eoveraiini^  of  Gorimh.  Medea  after* 
wards  rx'tumnd  to  Inh-os,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Sisyphus,  with  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  in 
love.  (Patu.  L  1.  §  2,  i.  3.  §  10;  Sebol.  ad  Pmd. 
01.  xiii.  74.)  Up)n  this  legend  Mr.  Grofe  justly 
remarks,  tiiat  "  ttic  incidents  in  it  are  imagined  and 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  supremacy  of  Medea; 
the  emignilioii  <>f  Ael'tes,  and  the  conditions  tmder 
which  he  tranbleneil  lii.s  sceptre  Vx-ing  so  laid  out 
as  to  confer  upon  Medea  an  hereditary  title  to  the 

throne  \\'e  may  consider  the  legend  of  Medea 

as  having  been  originally  quite  independent  of  thai 
of  SisyphnSi  but  fitted  on  to  it,  in  seeming  chroMK 
logical  sequence,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  those 
Aeolids  of  Corinth  who  pa.<ised  for  his  descendants." 
(Z/ut.  of  (J recce,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  seq.) 

The  finit  really  historical  fact  in  the  history  of 
Corinth  is  its  conquest  by  the  Dorians.  It  is  said 
that  this  conquest  was  not  effected  till  the  gene- 
ration after  the  ntum  of  the  tianc|«idae  into  Fel»' 
ponneeos.  When  the  HenuMdae  were  on  tbe  point 
of  crossing  over  from  Naujiactus,  Ilippotes,  also  a 
deaoendant  of  Uerculea,  bot  nut  thruugh  Uyllns, 
slew  the  pr  >[>h«t  Camtu,  fai  eQn!<eqnenoe  ef  wUeh 
he  was  baiiisbtd  f«r  ten  years,  and  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  ent^'prise.  His  son  Aletes,  who 
derivM  his  name  from  faja  kni;  wanderings,  was 
afterw.inls  the  leader  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  of 
Corinth,  and  the  iinit  Dorian  king  of  the  city. 
(Praa.  fiL  4.  §  3.)  It  appeal*  from  die  aeeonnt  ef 
Thncydides  (iv.  42)  that  tlic  Dorian  invaders  took 
pcMsession  of  the  bill  called  Solygeios,  near  the 
Saronic  gulf,  from  wh^  tbcj  carried  on  war  againsi 
the  Aeolian  inhabitants  of  Corinth  till  tbejndnoed 
the  city. 

The  Dorians,  though  the  ruling  class,  appear  to 

have  formed  only  a  small  projwrtion  of  the  popu- 
Latien  of  Corinth.  The  nun  Dorian  inhabitants 
must  hare  been  .idmitted  at  an  early  period  to  the 
citi/eiohip  ;  since  we  find  mention  of  eight  Co- 
ruiihMn  Uibes  {adrra  iirrw,  Phot.,  Soidaa).  whereaa 
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three  Kas  \he  htandard  nandMriD  all  purely  Doric 
Btate.H.  It  Vkxs  iin|i'(<>iljlL'  to  prrarn-**  in  u  t  it  v  liko 
Corinth  the  regular  Doric  institutions;  bince  the 
irealth  •cqaired  hf  COOUnerm  giwtlf  exceeded  the 
T»lue  of  landed  propertr,  and  necesMuiij  conferred 
upon  its  pii».scsf.ors,  even  thoaRh  not  Dorians,  great 
influence  and  power.  Aletra  and  his  deaocodanta 
held  the  rojal  power  for  12  genentioos.  Their 
names  and  tlie  leiigtli  of  their  reign  are  thus  given : 
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Paosanias  speaks  as  if  Prymnis  was  the  last 
teecndant  of  Aletes,  and  Baccbis,  the  founder  of  a 
n<>w,  thnneh  still  an  Heratlfiii  (iynas'y;  but  Di<xloru9 
describes  all  these  kings  de»cendants  uf  Aletes, 
tat  in  cBmaqneiio  cf  tke  celebrity  of  Baccbis,  his 
successors  t'Kik  the  name  of  Bacchi  l.v  in  ]>lare  of 
tiiai  of  Aii'ti;uiae  or  ilerudeidae.  After  Autonieucs 
had  reigned  one  yiar,  the  Baochiad  fiunily,  amounting 
to  aboat  200  persons,  determined  to  abolish  n>yaltj, 
and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  number  uii  annual 
Prytanis.  The  Bacchiad  oQguehy  had  powniaii 
of  the  goremment  for  90  years,  tintU  it  was  over* 
thnmA  by  Cypselos,  with  the  help  of  the  lower 
classes,  in  B.  c.  657.  (Diod.  vi.  fra<nn.  6,  p.  635, 
Wesa. ;  Paos.  U.  4.  §  4  ;  Herod,  r.  92.)  Strabo 
•ays  (vilL  p.  378)  that  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
lasted  nearly  200  years ;  but  he  probably  included 
within  this  period  a  portion  of  the  time  that  the 
Baoehiada  poseesaed  the  royal  power.  The  Bac- 
chiads,  after  their  dejxit-ition  by  Cypselus,  were  for 
the  most  part  driven  into  exile,  and  are  aaid  to  bave 
lakMi  refuge  in  dliftrent  pwti  of  Greece,  and  even  in 
lUly.  (Plut.  Lymiul.  1 ;  Li  v.  i.  34.) 

According  to  the  mythical  chronokigy  the  retam 
oTtheHeradeidMfsoKpleoehiB.alKM.  As  the 

Dorian  (N>^|lJlll•^t  of  Corinth  w  ;i,>;  |,lar«Hl  mio  eciK-mtion 
(30  years)  after  this  event,  the  reign  of  Aietes  oom- 
menced  b.  a  1074.  Hie  famify  thenfim  nipied 
from  ti.  (-.  1074  to  747;  and  theBaoefaiad  «l%aidlj 
lasted  from  B.  c  747  to  657. 

Undtr  the  Bacchiadae  the  GorintUaae  wen  dia> 
tinirnishcil  by  great  coininprcial  pnterprii>e.  They 
traded  chiefly  with  tlie  western  port  of  Greece;  since 
the  eaatara  aea  was  the  domain  of  die  Aqtioetana. 
The  sen.  foniicrly  calli-d  the  Crissaeau  fnnn  the 
town  of  Crissa,  was  now  named  the  Curintiiian  after 
them;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  strait  which  led 
int'>  the  westeni  waters,  they  founded  MolvLna  op- 
posite the  {tnauuutur}'  of  Khiam  (Thac.  iiu  102.) 
It  was  wider  the  sway  of  the  Bacchiadae  that  the 
imjKirtant  colonies  of  Syractise  and  Corryra  were 
foiiiKleil  by  the  Corinthians  (a.  &  734),  uud  that  a 
navy  of  ships  of  war  was  created  for  the  first  time 
in  (in-ere;  for  we  have  the  exprevs  te--iiin<inv  uf 
Thucydides  tliat  triremes  were  iirst  built  at  Cunutii.  | 
(Tlni&L18.)  Ttafnifaiiljcf  Corinth aofliRndao I 
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dirolnntioo  from  the  revolution,  which  madeCypadH 
despot  or  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Both  this  priace  and 
his  son  Periandt  r,  who  suooeeded  him,  were  distia- 
gnished  by  the  vigour  of  their  adinini.stratioa  and  by 
their  patronage  of  commerce  and  the  fm  ait& 
Following  the  plans  of  oolonixation,  which  had  btca 
commenced  by  the  Bacchiadae,  they  pUntcd  i«> 
DteRNU  ookniea  upon  the  weatern  ahorei  of  Greece, 
by  raeane  of  winch  they  exeniaed  a  aoverrign  ponr 
in  theae  aeaa.  Ambracia,  Anactrfrium,  Leucu, 
ApoUoDia  and  other  important  culoniea,  wan  foaniM 
by  Cypaelus  or  his  aon.  Corcyni,  whidi  liad  tfanan 
off  the  supremacy  of  Corinth,  and  wli  isc  luo-y  kwl 
dtfeated  that  of  the  mother  oountij  in  a.  c.  665, 
was  ndnead  to  rabjeotion  agam  n  the  vxfn  cf 

Ferinder.  It  has  K-en  notice^l  l.y  ^liill.  r  tlir.t  all 
tbew  eokiues  were  sent  oat  from  the  bariwor  d 
LedMeamontlieCeriBtfaian  gnlf;  and  that  the  arif 
colony  despatched  from  the  linrlx.nr  of  CenchroM' m 
tlie  Sarooic  gulf  was  the  one  which  founded  PotidsM, 
enthecoaatef  Chalddioe  inlfandava.  (Miliar 

Dor.  i.  R.  §  7.) 

Cypselus  reigned  30  years  (n.  c  657— 627),  sod 
FMander44  7ean(a.a8t7— 563>  Perthakih 

tory  of  these  tyrants  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
IHcL  of  Biogr.  t.  rv.  Periander  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  PSammetichns,  who  rrigned  only  thna 
years.  He  was  without  doubt  overthmwn  by  tke 
Spartans,  who  pnt  d.mn  so  many  of  llie  Gicdil 
de^jiots  about  tliis  period.  The  gnremment  €iB» 
blUln  ii  at  Corinth,  under  tho  ruisj.icrs  iif  Snirts.  wu 
a;;ain  aristocratical,  but  aji^iarently  of  a  less  cxclusite 
character  than  that  of  the  bemUtary  olitrardiy  of 
the  Bacchiailac.  The  irortibia  was  jjrdably  cumpoeed 
of  certain  noble  families,  ^uc]l  u.s  tin-  Ulipietluilae 
mentiooed  by  Pindar,  whom  he  deM-ribes  as  almt 
Sfupot  lurTo7%.  (Pind.  01.  xiii.  2.  133.)  Fnnn  the 
time  of  the  dcpuBition  of  Piiammetichus  Corinth  be- 
came an  ally  of  Sputta,and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  oooie- 
deracy.  At  an  early  period  the  Corinthians  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Atbeuiana.  They  refu^fd 
to  assist  Cleomeoes,  kiog  of  S)«rta,  in  reatoriaf 
Uippias  to  Athens,  and  they  lent  the  AthentanttO 
ships  to  carry  on  the  war  ngainj<t  Aejiia  (Hend. 
T.  92i  Thuc'i.  41);  hut  the  nfid  growth  of  the 
Athenian  power  after  the  Fanian  war  ezntcd  th» 
jcjilnnsy  of  Corinth;  and  the  acce>.si<«n  of  M«t:ai.i  :  > 
the  Athenian  alliance  was  speedily  followed  by  opea 
InstilltieB  between  the  two  states.  The  CerinthiaBa 
man  hi-d  into  the  territork*  cf  Mf  i^ant,  but  were  theft 
defeated  with  great  kss  by  the  Athenian  oonunander, 
Mynmidas,  b.c  4S7.  (Tbne.  I  i03>-106  )  Peace 
was  shortly  afterwanls  concluded;  but  the  enmity 
which  the  Coriiitliiaas  folt  against  the  Athenians 
waa  still  fbrtlier  increased  the  aariirtaaoe  which 
the  latter  afTordcd  to  the  Con  ynn-ans  in  their  quarrel 
with  Corinth.  This  step  was  the  immediate  caosa 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  ftr  the  Corinthiaas  naw 
exortM  all  their  influfiu  «■  tr,  ]>i  rsnrt.!i-  Spaita  and 
the  other  Pcloponnesiau  states  to  declare  warapiail 
Athens. 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  roriiitliians  at  fintt 
furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelopoonesiao  fleet. 
Thronghont  the  whole  war  their  enmitjr  agM  tfbi 
Athenians  continned  unabated;  and  when  theSpartsns 
concluded  witn  the  latter  in  B.a  481  the  peace, 
usoally  called  the  peace  of  Nicies,  Uie  CorinUiians 
n'fiiM<l  to  l>e  jmrtics  to  it,  ami  were  so  indi^naot 
with  b|iarta,  that  they  endeavoured  to  form  a  ne« 
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Elis.  (Thuc.  V.  17,  seq.)  But  tlicir  anpcr  apainst 
BpxU  soon  cooled  down  (Tbac.  v  48) ;  and  shortly 
•ftenwdi  they  returned  to  the  Spartan  alliance,  to 
which  thej  ranained  faithful  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  When  Athens  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Sfsrtana  after  the  battle  of  Aq^ospotaoii,  the  Co- 
rinthians and  Boeotians  nrpei  them  to  raze  the  city 
to  the  ^:round.    (Xcn.  JhlL  ii.  2.  §  19.) 

But  after  Athens  had  been  effectuAllr  humbled, 
and  Sparta  begun  to  exerdse  aoferei^nty  over  the 
rest  of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  and  other  Grecian 
slates  came  to  be  jealous  of  her  increasing  power. 
Tfthmnstcs,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  determined  to 
avail  liiins<'lf  of  this  jealousy,  in  order  to  >tir  up 
a  war  in  Greece  ajiainst  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
eompel  them  to  recall  AKeritana  fhm  his  ^etoriooi 
rarwr  in  Asia,  Acconiin^rly  he  sent  over  Timix-rates, 
the  Khodian,  to  Greece  with  the  buin  of  50  talents, 
whidi  he  was  to  distribute  among  the  leading;  men 
in  the  Grecian  states,  .in  l  thus  excite  a  war  ajjainst 
Sparta,  B.C.  395.  (Xen.  i/e/^  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Tiitiocrates 
had  BO  diOetthjr  in  enentinf^  Ids  comn^Hian;  and 
sliortly  afterwards  tb("  Ci  rinthians  unifeil  with  their 
old  enemies  the  Athenian:}  as  well  as  with  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Aifpves  is  dacfaulQi;  war  ai^ainst  Persia. 
Deputies  from  these  states  met  at  Corinth  to  take 
measures  for  the  profsecution  of  the  war,  which  wa:i 
beiice  called  the  Corinthian  war.  In  the  following 
year.  b.  r.  394,  n  battle  was  foiipht  near  Corinth 
between  ihe  allied  Greeks  and  the  Lamlaemonians, 
in  which  the  latter  gained  the  Tictoiy  (Xen.  I/tlL 
iv.  2.  !5  9.  S4q.)  Lifer  in  the  same  year  the  Ci>- 
rinthiaius  tougltt  a  second  battle  along  with  the  other 
allies  at  CenMMia  in  Boeotia,  whither  they  had 
marched  to  oppose  Ace^ilaus,  who  had  b^en  recalled 
from  Asia  by  the  Pensions,  and  was  now  on  his 
nuirch  homewards.  The  Spartans  again  gained  the 
victor)',  but  not  without  much  loss  on  their  own 
aide.    (Xeti.J/ell.  iv.  3.  §  15,  sw].,  Agft.  ii.  9.  seq.) 

In  D.c.  .393  and  392  the  war  w;w  carried  on  in 
the  Corinthian  territoty,  the  Spartans  being  posted 
•t  Sicyon  and  the  allies  maintaining  a  line  acnMs  the 
bthmus  from  Lecliaeum  to  Cencbn-ae,  with  Corinth 
as  the  centre.  A  great  port  of  the  fertile  plain  be- 
tween Sicyon  and  Corinth  belonged  to  the  latter  state ; 
and  the  Corinthian  proprietors  suffered  so  mm  h  from 
th«  devastation  of  tliar  lands,  that  manj  of  them  be- 
came anxioos  to  renew  their  oM  alliance  with  Sparta. 
A  large  number  of  tlie  other  Corinthians  participated 
iD  these  feelingSi  and  the  lea<ling  men  in  the  govem- 
BMBt,  who  warn  riolently  oppQse<l  to  Sparta,  became 
so  ahumad  at  ihawide-spmul  ■iisatTt'ction  among  tlk- 
dtu^-as,  that  th«f  introduced  a  body  of  Aigives  into 
the  <  ity  during  tlw  oalehrathNi  of  tno  festleal  of  tho 
Km  .ind  lllx^<.'lc^'d  niuiiborsof  the  ojij)o>itf  jiurty 
in  the  niark'-t-place  and  in  the  theatre.  Tbo  guvem- 
ment,  being  now  dependent  upon  Argoe,  fanned  a 
doKc  union  with  this  state,  un<l  is  >ai:l  tn  have  even 
inourpofated  their  Curinthia  t  territory  with  tliat  of 
Argoa,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of  Argoatothrir  { 
own  city.  But  the  opjxisition  party  at  Corinth,  which 
was  still  numerous,  cuntrired  to  admit  Fraxitas,  the 
Laeedaamoniaa  eommandor  at  Siqron,  within  tlmloof 
walls  which  connected  Corinth  with  Lechmnim.  In 
tho  space  between  the  walls,  which  was  of  consider- 
abla  Waadtli,  and  about  1}  mile  in  length,  a  battle 
took  |Jace  bftwwn  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Co- 
alnlluans,  who  liad  marched  out  of  the  c  ity  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Tha Corinthians,  however,  were  defeated, 
and  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  denmlition  of  a 
oonridarable  put  uf  the  long  walls  by  I'mxitas.  The 


Lacedaemonians  now  marched  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  captured  Sidus  and  Crommyon.  These  events 
happened  in  n.c.  392.  (Xen.  IJell.  iv.  4.  §  1,  seq.) 

The  Athenians,  feeling  that  th^ir  own  dty  was  no 
longer  secure  from  an  attack  of  the  Licedsemoniana, 
marched  to  Corinth  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  391), 
and  repaired  the  long  walls  between  Coiinth  and 
Lechaeum;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer 
AgesiUus  and  Teleutias  not  onljr  retook  tho  long 
walls,  bat  also  captured  Leehaenm,  which  was  now 
garrisoned  by  Lacetiat  niniiian  trfxjps.  (Xen.Z/eff.iv. 
4.  §§  18,  19;  Diod.  xiv.  86,  who  erroneously  pUcca 
tiw  captnre  ef  Lechaenm  In  the  preceding  year;  sea 
(Irntc,  HUt.  of  Cireect,  vol.  ix.  p.  471,  seq  )  Those 
successes,  however,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
cheeked  by  the  destmctioR  In  the  next  year  (n.a 
390)  iif  one  of  their  innnip  h_v  Ijiliicrati'.H,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  with  his  peltasts  or  iigbt-armed  troops. 
Shortly  aftarwania  Agenbu  marched  back  to  Sparu ; 
whereuptn  Iphicrates  retook  Cronnnyon,  .^i  lus, 
Peiraeum  and  Uenoe,  which  had  been  gMrri!><Mied  by 
lacedaemoBian  troopa.  (Xen.  BtU.  Vr.  S.  §  1,  seq.) 
The  Corinthians  ajijjcar  to  have  suffered  little  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  which  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  pcaea  of  Antakidaa  in  B.C. 
387.  Tlif  efTt-ct  of  this  jie.ice  was  the  restonition  of 
Corinth  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance:  for  as  soon 
as  it  was  concluded,  Agosilaus  compelled  the  Aiffivea 
to  withdraw  their  trwps  from  the  city,  and  the  Co- 
rinthians to  restore  the  exiles  who  had  been  in  favour 
of  tha  Laoadaemonians.  ThoaaGurinthians  who  had  « 
taken  an  active  ]>art  in  the  maSSaCIO  of  their  tellow- 
citizens  at  the  le^tival  of  the  Eucleia  fled  from  Co- 
rinth, and  took  refuge,  j>artly  at  Argos,  and  partly 
at  Athens.  (Xen.  MtlL  T.  1.  §  94;  Dem.  & 
p.  473) 

In  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Spaita,  which 
soon  afterwards  broke  out.  the  Corinthians  remained 
faithful  to  the  latter;  but  having  sufl'ered  much  fVtmi 
the  war,  they  at  length  obtained  permiasiun  fraa 
Sparta  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  Tho- 
bans.  (Xen.  HdL  vii.  4.  §  6.  seq.)  In  the  sobseqnenk 
events  of  Grecian  history  down  to-  the  Macedonian 
period,  Corinth  took  little  port.  Tbo  govemmeot 
continned  to  he  oligarchical;  and  tbo  attempt  of 
Timophanes  to  make  him.self  tyrant  of  Corinth  wss 
frustrated  b/  his  murder  bj  his  own  brother  Timo- 
leon,  B.O.  344.  (IMod.  zvi.  65;  Plot  9%n.  4; 
Cornel.  Nep.  Tim.  1  ;  Ari^tot.  roUt.  v.  5.  §  9.) 
From  tho  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  Corinth 
was  hdd  bfthaHaoedoniaB  kings,  who  always  kept  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  imIHlrt.^I^,  fortress  of  the  Acro- 
Goriothus.  In  B.C.  243  it  was  surjoised  by  Aratos^ 
delivered  from  the  garrison  of  Antigooos  Gonatas,  and 
annexed  to  tho  A(  Iiai  an  loagaa,  (Pd.  ii.  43.)  But 
in  B.C.  223  Corinth  was  surrendared  by  the  Achaeans 
to  Antigoona  Doooa,  ia  order  to  Mcnre  hb  snppoit 
against  the  AetoUans  and  Cle«nienes.  (Pol.  ii.  52, 
&4-)  It  coo^ued  in  the  hands  of  Thilip,  the  suc- 
conor  of  Autigoiroa  Dimd;  hat  after  tha  deftat  of 
this  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  n.r. 
196,  Cohnth  was  declared  free  by  the  Komans,  and 
waa  again  tmited  to  tha  Achaean  league.  Tho  Acro- 
corinthus,  however,  .u*  well  a.s  Clialt  is  and  I>eine- 
trios,  which  wure  regarded  as  the  three  fortresses  of 
Greece,  were  occupied  by  Roman  gairiMoa.  (PoL 
xviii.  28,  29;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31.) 

When  tlie  Achac.m.s  were  mad  enough  to  enter 
into  a  eaate^t  witii  Kome,  Curinth  wa.s  the  seat  of 
government  »)f  the  A(  luu-an  h-ai^ue,  and  it  wiw  here 
that  tlie  Kotnan  auibossadurs  were  maltreated,  who 
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had  been  lent  to  the  Leagae  with  the  nltimAtxirn  of 
tb*  aouite.  The  Achfn  troops  were  at  once  de- 
fttted,  and  L.  UoinnniiB  entered  Gorioth  nnopposed. 
The  venpeancc  w  luch  lie  t'«ik  upon  the  anhappj  city 
WIS  fesriuL  All  the  males  were  pit  to  the  swwd, 
and  the  women  and  children  sold  m  daires.  Corinth 
was  the  richest  city  in  Greece,  and  jiboiiTKied  in 
statues,  faintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  The  most 
vnhnbto  wmks  «f  art  wen  carried  to  Rome;  and 
aAer  it  had  been  piUaire^i  hy  the  Il'mian  .soldiers,  it 
was  at  a  given  signal  act  on  hre;  and  tiius  was  ex- 
tinfoUnd  trtmt  Cieuo  calls  the  Imtm  ioOm 
Cnuekut  (n.c.  146).  (Strab,  riii.  p.  381 ;  Pol.  xl. 
7;  Pans.  ii.  1.  §  2,  tu.  16.  §7;  Liv.  £pU.  52; 
Flor.  iL  l«;  Oros.    8;  Veil,  nt  i.  18;  Cie.  pro 

Leg.  .\fan.  ."S.) 

Corinth  remained  in  ruins  for  a  century.  Tlie  hite 
«a  which  it  had  stood  wa«  devoted  to  the  pods,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  be  inhabited  (M.icrob.  S<il.  iii.  9); 
a  |juriii)n  of  its  territory  was  given  to  llii'  Sicyunian.s, 
tino  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  Isthmian 
games  (Strub.  viii.  p.  381);  the  remainder  U-came 
port  of  tlic  agcr  publicua,  and  was  con.sequcntly  in- 
cluded in  the  voctignlia  of  tlie  ]{oiiian  |xi>plc.  (Lex 
Thoria,  c.  50;  Cic.  Ug.  Agr.  u  2,  ii.  19.)  The 
greater  part  of  iut  commerce  passed  over  to  Delos. 
In  B.C.  46  Julius  Caetur  determined  to  rebuild  Co- 
linth,  and  sent  a  numerous  colony  thither,  consiisting 
of  his  veterans  and  freedmen.  (Strah.  viii.  p.  381 ; 
Pans.  ii.  1.  §  2;  Plat.  Cnes.  57,  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
60;  Diod.  HxcerpL  p.  591,  Wess.;  Plin.  iv.  4.  s.  5.) 
HMMsfin^jt  it  was  called  on  coins  and  inscriptiona 

COI-ONIA  IVI.IA  COKINTIIVS,  also  LAVS  IVl.I  CO- 

BiXT.,  and  c.  I.  a  A,,  i.  e.,  Culonia  Julia  Corinthus 
Au^ta.   The  edonists  were  called  Gorinthiensea, 

and  not  Corinthii,  !is  the  aiicifnt  inhabitants  had 
been  named.  (Festus,  p.  60,  ed.  MiiUer.)  It  soon 
rase  agdn  to  be  a  pmeperoaa  and  pnpoloas  dty;  and 

when  St.  Paul  vi.-.ii«'ii  it  alv)ut  1(X)  years  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  bj  the  colony  of  Julius  Ca«sar,  it  was 
the  reddenc*  of  Janlos  GalKo^  the  prooomnl  of 
Achai.i.  (.1  r/a  .4 xvlii.  12.)  St.  I'.iul  founded 
here  a  nourishing  Christian  church,  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed two  of  his  eptstlea.  When  it  was  visited  hj 
Pansani.is  in  tlie  .serond  century  of  the  CIiri>ti:i'i  ♦•ni, 
it  contained  nuuieruus  public  buildings,  of  wliich  be 
has  given  us  an  account;  and  at  a  btill  later  period 
it  contintifd  t"  I"-  tlie  ea]>ital  of  Aeliaia.  (Hicndl. 
p.  646;  litxkli,  Jiiscr.  Gixuc.  no.  1086.) 

III.  AUT,  LiTlilUTUKK,  CllAICACriEH,  &C. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Corinth  was  one 
of  tlic  earliest  scata  of  Grecian  art.  (Stiah.  viii.  p. 
382.)  It  was  in  this  city  that  painting  was  said  to 
havo  been  invented  by  Ardicas,  Cleo])b.intus,  and 
Clcanthes  (I'lin.  xxxv.  5),  and  at  the  time  of  its  cap- 
ture by  the  fioouuM  it  poManod  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  In  GiMoe.  Amonfi;  these  was  the  od^bnted 
picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aristeidi's  of  Thebes,  for 
which  Attaloa  ofiexed  the  sum  of  600,000  aeatoiecs, 
and  which  waa  aftafwaids  ixUbited  at  Rome  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres.  (StnhbTiii.  p.  381;  Plin.  xxxv. 
8.)  The  numerow  apleodid  temples  which  the 
wraith  of  tiie  Corinthians  enabled  them  to  erect  gave 
an  iiiipul.-c  to  art  hitertun>;  and  the  mnst  elaborate 
order  of  architecture  was,  as  is  well  known,  named 
after  thun.  Statoaiy  also  ftwrtahfld  at  Corinth, 
which  was  particularly  celebrated  for  iti  WOiIdi  ia 
bronze;  and  the  name  of  Aes  Cormthiaemtmat  ^tna 
totlnAiMtldBdtrfanaM.  (fi&»DleLt^AnLf.9S, 
and  ed.)    On  of  the  «aili«r  worics  cf  Corinthiv 


art,  which  retaincsl  its  cokbrity  in  later  timn,  was 
the  celebrated  cheat  of  Cypselos,  made  of  oodar  wood 
and  adorned  with  figures.  It  was  dedicated  at 
Olympia.  where  it  wjlh  seen  by  Pausanlaii,  who  h-us 
given  a  minute  descriptioa  of  it  (v.  17,  seq.).  The 
GorintMan  vaaas  of  terra  eotta  warn  ameog  the  fines! 
in  Ga'<re;  ami  snch  wa.s  their  Ix-auty,  that  all  the 
cemeteries  of  the  city  were  raiuacked  by  the  colo- 
niili  «f  JiiHu  Oaeaar,  who  aait  than  to  Bhm^ 
when  thqr  fatchad  coamMNM  prieaa.  (Stosh.  iSL, 
p.  881.) 

In  thettoM  of  Periander  poetry  likewise  floorisbed 

at  Corinth.  It  was  here  that  Arion  intnMlucvd  thoea 
improvements  into  the  dithyramb,  which  cauawsl  him 
to  be  regarded  as  its  inventor,  and  which  led  Pindar 
to  spc^  of  Corinth  as  the  city  in  which  Momt* 
aSvwpoos  Oi'Bu.  (Herod,  i  23:  Pind.  xiii.  31.) 
Among  the  m>«t  ancient  Cvclic  poeis  we  also  find 
the  names  of  Aeson,  Kmnelu.s,  and  Kutuolpti^,  all  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Corinth.  (Sihol.  ad  i'md. 
Lc.)  But  af  ter  the  time  of  Periander  little  attaotioa 
was  paid  to  literature  at  Corinth;  and  among  the 
illustrious  writers  of  Greeco  not  a  single  Corinthian 
appcarx.  It  is  BMOtioiied  by  Cicero  that  0>rinth 
did  not  produce  an  orator  {Brut.  13) :  aiid  Dew 
narcbus.  the  last  and  least  imjnrtant  of  the  Attie 
orators,  is  no  exception,  since,  tln'Ui,'li  a  native  of 
Corinth,  he  was  brought  up  at  Athens,  and  jirao> 
tised  his  art  in  the  latter  city. 

The  wealth  of  the  Corintluans  pave  ri>e  to  luxury 
and  sensnal  indoigenoe.  It  was  the  most  liceatious 
city  in  all  Greece;  and  the  nnmber  of  merchants  who 
favjuenlfd  it  c.■lu^ed  it  to  be  the  favourite  rp*ort  of 
courtezans.  The  patron  goddess  of  the  city  was 
Aphrodite,  who  had  a  splendid  temple  oB  the  Aeio- 
coriiithiLs,  where  there  were  kept  more  th.in  a  thou- 
sand sacred  female  slaves  (itp65ov\ai)  for  the  aervioe 
of  Btfangera.  (Strah.  vul.  p.  378.)  Hence  they  mn 
called  by  Pindar  {Fro'jvi.  \).  Hergk)  Tlo- 

Kv^tifOi  *'((ivi5f$,  ^ft^iwoAot  TluOuvs  ir  a^fti^ 
K^Mir.  In  BO  other  city  of  Greece  do  we  find  this 
inMitntion  of  llunxluU  a.s  a  n-irular  {art  of  tlw 
worship  of  Aphrodite;  ajid  there  lan  be  no  doal* 
that  it  was  introdocod  into  Corinth  by  the  Pbtje- 
nic  i.ms.  [See  above,  p.  675,  a,]  ifany  of  the  Co- 
rintliian  courtezans,  6uch  as  Lais,  obt;une«l  such 
high  sums  as  often  to  ruin  the  merchants  who  visited 
the  dty;  wheooe  arose  the  proved)  (Stimb.  viiL 
378) : — 

o&  warr^f  ju^f  i%  Kifotm  Mt  4  wAiiv : 
wUdi  Homoa  nodm  (i^  L  17. 86): — 
**  Haa  enivii  haahu  oonta«it  MUieCorinthun.* 

So  celebrated  were  the  Corinthian  courtezans,  tliat 

they  pave  ri-e  to  many  other  proverbial  e-\prej..^iftns. 
{Kopiifdidi^ttJ^iu^ fituTrpowtv*ir  fj  iraipttf,  Pidlux, 
ix.  6.  §7.'j;  K<nny6ia  KopT),  i.e.  a  courtezan.  Plat. 
Jiff),  iii.  |i.  404,  d. ;  so  KoptpBia  wis.  Poll.  x.  7. 
§  25 ;  Suidas,  *.  V.  x«»VO» ;  MliHw,  Dor.  iv.  4.  §  6.) 

lY.  ToroooATUY  or  tur  Citt  axo  or  rut. 
PoKi^Town. 

Of  the  topography  of  the  andent'dty  befcrv  it^ 
destnx  ti  iH  by  Munitnius  we  know  next  to  nothiri;;: 
bat  of  the  new  city  which  was  built  by  the  Ruoml 
oohniato,  both  Stnbo  (viii.  p.  379)  and  FteMuiias 
QL  S,  scq.)  have  left  as  an  account.  The  folbwin'.' 
w  the  description  of  Strabo :  —  "A  lofty  mountvin 
called  Acrooorinthns,  being  3|  stadi*  in  pcrpea* 
dkabv  height  and  90  itadit  in  the  Mont  bj  the 
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cobhtthds. 

TWkA,  cTiih  in  «  shaq>  point.  Its  northern  side 
is  I  be  AtMpat,  under  which  the  citj  lies  upon  a 
le««l  vftH  in  the  form  ef  a  tnpeditin,  dow  to  the 

very  rfKot.^  of  the  AcnKoriiitlnr-.  The  city  itst'lf 
was  40  Btiidia  in  drcumferenoe,  and  was  sorroonded 
with  waUs  wbefsver  it  ww  not  pratoolod  bjr  tlio 
mounlain.  The  mountain  of  the  Acrocorinthti-s  also 
yrxt  itK-luded  within  llie  came  inckbura,  so  far  as  it 
«aa  ablo  to  ffnaiiv  «  wall:  and  aa  ira  aoewded,  the 
irm.iiris  of  the  lino  of  fortifications  were  vij>ibtat  TIm 
whole  circuit  of  tiw  walia  anMMinted  to  about  85  ite^ 
dia.  On  the  other  ildoi  tbo  RWOBtaiB  ii  kn  ffeeefs 
but  it  is  liens  itjMvad  oat  further,  and  presents  a  wiilc 
prospect.  On  t)io  summit  is  a  small  temple  uf 
Aphrodite;  and  under tho  auromit  is  the  small  foun- 
tain of  PeiiTiie,  iiaring  no  outlet,  btit  always  full  of 
dear  and  dnnkuble  water.  Tliey  .say  that  trom  this 
fountain  and  from  some  other  subterraneous  veins 
the  fountain  lturst«i  fortii,  which  is  at  the  fix)t  of  tlic 
mountain,  an^i  Hhii  ii  lloMy  into  tho  city,  supplyin*; 
the  latter  with  a  sufficiency  of  water.  Tiiere  is  hImj 
an  abundance  of  wi-lls  in  the  city;  and,  a.s  it  is  .s-iid, 
in  the  Acrocoriulim.s  likewise,  but  we  did  nut  »ec 
Mjr.  Below  the  Peirene  is  tlie  Sisypheium,  prc- 
prnin?  con>idcral>Ii'  remains  of  :i  teinjilo  or  pulace 
built  t>(  while  marMo.  From  the  summit  towards 
the  north  aMmn  the  lofty  mountaiaaof  Fmumhib 

and  Helicon,  covered  with  snow." 

Stmbo's  account  of  the  Acrocorinthus  is  very  ac- 
corate;  and  his  fstinuite  of  tho  beij(llt  agrees  very 
nearly  with  that  of  tho  Kn-iK-h  stm-ryors,  according 
to  whom  the  |ierpendicuhir  height  of  the  mountain 
above  the  sea  u  575  metres,  ec}nal  to  1886  K)nglish 
feet,  which  is  equal  to  threo  »tidia  and  a  tenth  at 
607  (ivi  to  the  stadium.  (Leake,  Pelitponnenaca, 
p.  ;jy2.)  All  in(iii«'rn  tnivcllers  ajjreo  that  tho  Acn)- 
oorinthns,  rising  abruptly  and  isohiied  from  the  plain, 
is  one  of  tho  mOBt  atriking  objects  of  its  cla«  that 
thoy  had  ever  seen.  Col.  Mure  observes  that  "  neither 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  nor  the  Lariasaof  Argoo,  nor 
any  of  the  more  celebnted  mountain  fortreMos  of 
w  tTvtem  Kurope — not  even  Gibraltar — can  enter  into 
the  mnotcat  oompetitMNi  with  Uiis  gicantic  citadel. 
ItiaoMof  ttmeohjeets  more  fre<]ucntiy,  perha{M«,  to 
ha  net  with  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Earofw,  of  which  no  drawing  can  convey  other  than 
a  very  faint  notion.  Tho  ootHne,  indeed,  of  this 
(-oltHuuil  mnss  of  nipped  nxk  and  ltiimi  bNs:ir<i,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there,  but  scantily,  with  the  cus- 
tomary fringe  of  dvoba,  ahbeogh  fimn  a  distanee  it 
enters  into  fine  compogitiim  with  tho  surrnundint: 
kndsd^  can  in  itself  haidly  be  called  picturesque; 
and  the  ftrmd  Hn  of  ombattlod  TqtIMi  or  VoMlian 
wall,  which  crowns  the  bummit,  docs  not  set  it  off 
to  adrantage.  Its  rast  siie  and  height  produce  the 
greatert  cfleet,  aa  vitwed  from  tho  seven  Dono  oo- 
lumna,  standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  thr  wildenips-'? 
of  rubbish  and  bovola  that  now  mark  the  site  of  the 
tStf  wUdi  it fbiiiMiljBntietod.'*  Tho  Acrooorinthns 
is  well  destcribed  hf  U!9J  (xlv.  28)  xv,  "  irx  in  im- 
manem  altitudinoD  adita;"  and  Sutias  is  not  guilty 
«r  DHMh  «Bwral>«  In  til*  Km*  (^M- ^  IM): 

....  **qut  mmnM  eapot  AcRworinthu  ia 

auras 

Toliit,  ct  iilti  rii  i  geminum  mare  protegit  umbra." 

The  view  fn>nj  the  Acmcorinthns  comprehends  "a 
greater  number  of  celebrated  objects  than  any  other 
iu  Greece.  Hymettns  bounds  the  hori/.on  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  Parthenon  is  distinctly  acen  at  a 
of  not  flUKh  kn  thM  60  a^lirii 
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miles.  Beyond  llu>  isthmus  and  liay  of  Lechacuni 
are  seen  all  the  great  summits  of  Locris,  Phocis, 
Boootb.  and  Attica,  and  the  two  gnllli  limn  the  hill 

of  Konjj'i-  (Gonoessa)  on  tln'  Corinthiac,  to  Sunitmi. 
at  the  entianoe  of  the  Sorunic  gulfl  To  tho  weit> 
wild  tho  view  ia  hnpodod  by  a  great  hill,  wlikh 

may  Ixj  called  the  Xr^tJ^xa,  or  eyp-snn-,  of  flie  Acro- 
corinthus, especully  with  rq^ard  to  modem  war.  Ita 
aomniit  hi  a  tnmeated  peak,  which  may  bo  reached 

on  horselwf  k,  by  turiilnL'  to  the  ri^'ht  nf  the  roatl 
wltich  leads  to  the  Acrot-orinlhus,  at  a  small  dis> 
tance  ihoii  of  tho  first  gate."*  (Loaho.) 

The  ( ity  of  Corinth  lay  at  the  northern  foot  of  tho 
Acrocorinthtu.  It  did  not  stand  in  the  plain,  but 
upon  a  broad,  level  ruck,  which  is  nearly  SOOfeet  in 

lieiLrht  hIhivc  tlie  plain,  lying  }>etween  it  and  the  bay 
of  Lechaeum.  Across  this  plain,  as  we  liave  already 
mentiomd,  ran  the  long  iroUs  oonneeting  Corinth 

and  its  port-town  Lo<  hnenm. 

Corinth  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Greece, 
and  was  in  »i/.e  inferior  only  to  Atliens.  According 
to  Strabi  the  walls  of  the  city  were  40  stjidia,  and 
lho.ic  of  the  city  ajui  Acnxorinthns  t<jgt'ther  (».'> 
stadia.  Kadi  of  tho  two  Long  Walls  connecting 
Coriiitli  and  L»<  haenm  wan  12  stadia  in  length;  and 
addin;^  to  till■^e  tlie  fortification  <.f  Lirhaeiini,  tho 
wh  ile  «inuit  of  the  fortitiratioii-*  was  about  120 
sta-li  i:  l  ilt  a  considerable  j»t)rli(>n  of  the  spare  thus 
incUuliil  w,<ia  pnibably  not  toven-d  with  Iioum-s.  Tho 
fortification.^  were  very  strong;  and  so  lofty  and  thick 
were  tlie  walls,  that  Agis.  the  wm  of  Andiidainus,  is 
reported  to  luivc  exclaime«l  \\\»m  Udiolding  them, 
"  What  women  are  these  that  dwell  in  this  city." 
(Pint.  Apophth.  Lac.  p.  215.)  Of  tho  population  of 
Corinth  we  have  no  trustworthy  accounts.  Clintoa 
computes  the  popdation  of  the  whole  state  at  above 
100,0(10  peivnns,  of  whom  he  supp>«cs  70,000  or 
80,000  to  hare  inhabited  the  city,  and  the  remaining 
20,000  or  30,000  to  have  been  di>tributed  thmugli 
the  country.  According  tu  a  statement  in  Athenoeus 
(vi.  p.  272)  Corinth  hod  460,000  slaves;  but  thia 
number  is  quite  incredible,  and  ought  pnibablyto  bo 
corrected  to  60,000.    In  tluit  case  the  free  popula- 
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tion  would  luiTe  hcen  aK.iit  40,000.  TheM  BTUnbers 
of  Clintoo,  however,  are  ooljr  conjectural,  and  are  at 
tlw  bnt  only  an  apprasimsDM  to  tho  tralh.  (CSii* 

ton.  Frtfti  Ifell.  vol.  ii.  p.  423,  2nd  e*l.) 

Notwithiktanding  the  destruction  of  Corinth  br 
MaBmiai,  Mme  of  tho  ancient  buildings  still  existetl 
at  a  later  tinn\  I'ansanijw  begins  his  description  of 
the  city  by  btaling  tliat  "  it  oootained  many  tliinps 
worthy  of  notiot^  gonw  boing  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
city,  f)ut  the  preater  part  exccutwi  in  the  flourislung 
penuii  afterwards  "  (ii.  2.  §  6).  He  appears  to  liave 
oome  to  Corinth  from  Cenchreae.  Tbs  road  leading 
to  the  city  wa-t  lined  with  sepulchral  nionnments ;  and 
on  eitlier  fsi.le  of  tiic  road  was  a  grove  of  cypresaco 
adoncd  with  temples  of  Bellerophuii  and  Aphrodite, 
tho  sepulchre  of  Xaw,  and  many  other  monatnents. 
This  suburb,  called  Ckakrion  {Kpi¥tto¥),  waa  tho 
aristormtic  (iiurtcr  of  the  city,  and  the  favourite  placo 
of  residence  of  the  wealthy  Corinthians,  lilw  Colljrtus 
at  Athens,  and  Pitane  at  Sparta  (Plat,  db  Ex^.  6, 
pL  601;  MO  Athkmar,  p.  302,  a.)  Hence  it  was 
tho  duaf  pnoMoado  of  Corinth.  Hero  Diogonot  of 
Sinope  «Md  to  liaak  in  tho  snn,  a  otrildDgcaatrNat  to 
tJie  luxury  and  !>pIendour  around  him;  and  clu-e  to 
tbo  dtj  giuo  bis  tomb  was  atiU  shown  even  in  the 
timo  of  Panmriaa.  (Pktia.  tt.  3  f  4;  Afeiphr.  iiL 
60;  I.miaii.  (luom.  Hut.  amtorib.  3.)  Xen(-ph'in 
mentiuns  the  Crnneium  in  Ua  aoooont  of  the  civil 
diaaenriooa  of  Corintii  in  a  899,  aa  tbo  phoe 
ulit>ri'  rill"  of  the  parties  took  refupe  and  from  thence 
escaped  to  the  Acroootintbns.   {JitiL  ir.  4.  §  4.) 

Upon  entering  Corinth  throng h  tha  gato  which 
prohn!)lT  Ivirr  tl;e  name  of  Cenrhreae,  1'ausania.s 
proceeded  to  the  Agora,  where  tiio  greatest  number 
<f  lamplaaalood.  Ha  mantiona  «a  Artonia  Epheaia; 
—two  wooden  slatnra  of  Di-w-sn.-i;  —  a  temple  of 
Tjchi  (Fortune); — a  tctiiplc  sacred  to  all  tlte  gods; 
—  near  the  latter  a  fountain,  issuing  fton  »  dolphin 
at  the  fo»*t  of  a  Pnseidon  in  bronze;  —  statues  of 
Apollo  ClariuH,  Apliroiliie,  Hennes,  and  Zeus,  in 
the  middle  of  tin;  Agora  was  a  statue  of  a  bronze 
Athena,  on  the  bjisis  of  which  were  the  fipures  of 
the  Mu.'ses  in  the  relief.  Above  tlie  Agora  was  a 
tample  of  Odaria,  tha  airt«  af  Aoguatw  (ii.  S.  $  6 
— ii.3.  §1). 

From  the  Apora  four  princijial  streets  branched 
aff,  one  leadinp  to  Cenchreae,  by  which  PaUHani:ts 
entered  the  city,  the  .second  leading  to  I.,echaeum, 
the  third  to  Sicyon,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Acroco- 
lintbos. 

Pau.sanias  next  describes  the  monuments  on  the 
road  towards  Lechaeum.  On  leaving  the  Agora  to 
go  to  Lechaeum  a  person  passed  through  the  Pro- 
pyUiea,  on  which  stood  two  gilded  chariota,  one 
bearing  Phaetbon  and  the  other  tha  Son.  A  little 
bejfnd,  to  tlie  ripht  of  the  road,  was  the  fountain  of 
Pdreno.  This  fbnntain  was  adunied  with  white 
marble  ;  and  tiia  water  flofwed  from  certain  aitiflcial 
caverns  into  aii  ojjen  receptacle.  It  was  p]e;L>Ant  to 
drinlc,  and  waa  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
aodlenea  of  tha  Corinthian  hronse,  wlwn  it  waa 
plunped  into  the  water  rc<i  hot  (ii.  3  §§  2,  3). 
Further  on  in  his  aoooont  of  tiie  Acrocorintbus, 
Fmnniaa  aaja  that  a  fnmti^n  riaea  behind  the 
temple  of  Aplirodite  on  the  suiiiinit  i>f  the  mountain, 
and  that  this  fimntain  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
tbit  of  Piinm  in  tiie  city,  aM  that  tha  water  flowed 
un<k'rpriiuiid  from  the  fonner  to  the  latter  (ii.  5.  §  1 ). 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Strabo  already 

Slad  ao  br  aa  lalataa  to  tha  riia  of  tha  Pairana  in 
Aemorinthoa,  and  ita  oonnaetaaa  with  tha. 
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foantnin  in  the  lower  city;  bnt  the  two  writers  differ 
respecting  the  pn&ition  uf  the  latter  fountain,  Stnbo 
pladiig  it  at  tbe  foot  of  tlio  Acnmrinthos,  and 
Pansania.5  on  the  r>i«ii  fmni  the  Aeora  to  Lecha<ninL. 
It  would  thus  upjjcar  that  thei^  were  three  Mjurces 
at  Corinth,  all  of  which  were  at  some  period  ot  tirn« 
at  lea.st  known  by  the  name  of  Peirene.   Col.  Leake 
reinarkii  that  all  the  tliree  are  still  observable; 
namely,  the  well  in  the  Acnieorinthus,  the  riruleta 
which  i.-^ue  at  the  f<*>t  of  that  hill  as  described  by 
Strabo,  aii'l  the  »ingle  source  below  the  brow  of  tiie 
height  on  which  the  town  is  sitoatad,  in  the  p(x<ii:ioo 
alluded  to  by  Panaanias.    The  same  author  adds, 
with  moch  probability,  that     it  is  not  difficult  t« 
imagine,  that  lietween  the  times  of  Strabo  and  Pan- 
Santas  a  change  may  have  taken  phue  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  Peirene  in  the  lower  rity,  ia 
consequence  of  the  water  uf  tbe  northern  fountain 
having  been  £Bond  bj  experience  better  than  t^  at, 
the  aonreea  at  the  foot  or  tlio  AerooorlBthna.  Tha 
practice  of  the  modem  Corinthians  gives  countrnance 
to  this  aoppoattioo;  for  the/  osa  liM  iiocmer  faontaia 
akne  Ibr  drinldng,  while  the  water  wUdi  iaMMa 
from  below  the  Acrorotiiithus.  instead  of  Iwin^ 
thought  the  ligbtCKt  in  Greece,  as  AUienaeus  de- 
seribes  that  of  Pdrene,  is  eonddered  heavy:  tbe 
w.iti T  is  little  ti.sod  f  >r  (iriiikiiir.  and  the  spriiiga  are 
the  coostaut  resort  uf  women  waahing  clothes.  Aa 
tha  ramark  of  AtheMMoa  ia  nearly  of  tbe  aama  date 
as  the  di  M  ri[iti'm  of  paiisaiiias  (ii.  pL  43,  b.),  it  is 
fair  to  apply  them  both  to  the  same  source  of  water." 
(Afarm,  foL  iii  pi  949,  laq.)  Tha  gnitto  hwloai^ 
the  fotmtain  of  Peirene  ityx  n  tha  Acrocorin thus  is 
described  by  Goltliog  in  thie  A rckSUofiaehe  Zritamg 
for  1844  (p.  326,  seq.).  A  lapraeentatien  of  it  b 
given  in  tl»e  IHci.  of  Ant.  (p.  hAA,  2iid  ed  )  •   '  ^" 
The  fountain  of  i'eircne  is  Frequently  uieiilitMied  by 
the  ancient  writers.    So  celebrated  was  it  that 
rinth  is  r.H!le<l  by  Pindar  ''  th'-  ( ity  of  Pein-no"  (Irrv 
n»ipavas,  i'iod.  <Ji.  xiii.  bG),  aud  the  Oirinthtana 
are  doscribed  in  ooe  of  tlie  oraclea  of  the  I>yibia  at 
Delphi,  as  "  those  dwellinp  around  the  beautiful 
Peirene"  (oi        KoKr^v  n»i^ii»'7j»'  o'lKurt,  lierud.  v. 
92).    The  fbontain  in  the  loner  city  was  the  fia» 
▼ourite  place  of  revirt  of  the  Corinthian  .  liieni,  where 
they  UM-d  to  assemble  to  play  at  drauphts  and  cnn- 
verse  with  one  another  {o^iu^        IIsi^i^s  Zimp^ 
Eurip.  Mtii.  6'.>.)    It  wa.s  at  the  fountain  of  Pei- 
rene that  Ikllen)}>hoo  is  said  to  have  caught  th« 
winged  iKirse  Pegaaaa,  which  is  hence  called  by 
Euripides  the  Peirenaean  steel.    (Eurip.  Eltctr. 
475;   Strab.  viii.  p.  379.)    As  Pegasus  waa  iu 
some  legends  represented  as  the  horse  of  the  Muscat, 
Peirene  is  mentioned  by  tbe  Roman  poets  as  a  foun- 
tain sacred  to  these  goddesses.   (Stat.  SUv.  i.  4. 27 ; 
Pers.  Prolog.  4.)    The  Roman  poets  frequently 
the  ai^tive  Pirtnia  in  tlie  general  aense  of  Co- 
rinthian.  (Or.  Met  Tii.  39 1 ,  e«r  PtmL  L  3.  75.) 

Kotwithatandinp  the  exccllciu  e  <»f  tli*  water  uf 
the  Prfrane,  tbe  inhabitanu  of  the  Roman  colon/ 
were  not  oQotentcd  wiA  it;  and  the  Eropcnr  BadriKn 
accordingly  constructed  an  aqueduct  90  0)ile>  jii 
len|(lh,  to  bring  water  fur  tliein  from  S^jrnphalus. 
Thw  aqnednct,  aa  well  aa  tha  native  aeorrea,  tn^ 
plied  the  public  baths  and  fountains,  which  a}>oun<li-<I 
in  Oorintiu  (Paus.  ii.3.  §  5,  viii.  22.  §  3.}  ixuDe 
remafaia  of  this  aqnednct  may  still  be  aem  not  fhr 
from  the  sea,  west  of  Corinth,  ne.ir  snii'.e  \nn\>  u{<on 
the  river  Lmigo-potaBtot.  (blauti'cn,  iu  the  Ap> 
te  FawlaA  fawirfftaij,  IH*,  p.  70.) 
fiatnnlqgto  tha  nad  ka^fiointfaa 
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LM&ieam,  Paamnias  meations  near  the  Pdrvnc  ft 
alBUw  «f  ApoUo;  toad  nnt  •kng  Um  tmd  m  tUtue 
of  ReniMiwMi  ft  nm,  uidititMialMerPoMidun, 

Leucotlieii,  and  PaUenion  upon  ft  dolphin.  Near 
the  statue  of  Patddoo  were  Um  baths  ooDstructed 
hj  Euryries,  Um  LaeoirfHi,  irfikk        the  moRt 

splendid  in  all  Corinth,  uml  wpn-  adorned  with 
rioas  kinds  of  marble,  particalarl/  with  Uwt  wbidi 

CUM  ftWB  OraMM)  III  liMOUis.    VtetlMT  OQ  WIS 

the  most  rrmarkable  of  all  the  fountains  in  Corinth ; 
it  represented  Belleropbon  moonted  on  PegN«ii.<t, 
ttoii4|bwlMMlioorthe«iil«rll0irad(iL3.  §§3—5). 

Pan?kinia.s  next  de.vriVM»s  the  monumcntB  in  tlie 
Street  leading  frtxn  the  Agora  to  Siqron.  (Coinp. 
*  F<oita,q[iiM  Art  Sefootm,"  Ur.ndL  IS.)  These 
^iwre,  in  succession,  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  with  a 
^bronze  atatue  of  the  god;  the  fountain  of  Glance ; 
ths  Oddom,  probably  the  cnvNiB  QWUre,  bnilT^y 
HenxliM  Atticoji,  in  imitation  of  tlie  one  he  hat! 
erected  at  Athene,  but  of  smaller  size  (^iiarpop 
twitpi^io*',  Philofltr.  Vtt.  Si>ph.  236,  Kart*.);  tlie 
tonih  of  Medea's  rhiMreii;  the  tcinplo  of  Athena 
Chulinitifi,  so  called  bei'aui»c  she  gave  Belleniphun 
the  bridle  hj  which  be  secured  Pegasus  ;  the 
theatre  (ixmp.  Plut.  AraL  23;  Polyb.  t.  27);  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoiinus;  the  ancient  ^  inna- 
rinm  mmI  t^^fiypntjiii  ruiiwi  j.pm»  samNUided  with 
oolamns  and^sests;  and  dose  to  the  gymnasium  two 
temples  aftcnd  to  Zeus  snd  Aitclepiuii  respectively 
(U.  3.  §6,*ik4.  §§  1-5). 

FteMoias  thsB  aaosods  the  Acrocorinthus.  In 
Bonwn  Corinth  no  part  of  the  Acrocorinthus  appears 
to  hare  been  inh.%bited:  there  were  only  a  few  public 
haildings  b/  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  to  the 
■mmmt  Pmsnhw  nwntiau  in  the  Mwot  two 
•acred  enclo^ures  of  Isis,  and  two  4f  Sftrapis ;  altars 
of  the  Sun,  and  a  sanctoary  of  Mcoemtj  and  Force, 
whidi  BO  eoe  waa  allowed  to  enter;  a  temple  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  cc.ntaininp  ii  pillar  and  a 
throne,  both  made  of  stone;  a  temple  of  Jmio 
Bonnsft;  and  iipo«  the  Mumnit  a  lem^flf  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  the  whole  mountain  wo^  sacred  (it.  4. 
II  6,  7),  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  8i»j- 
plNiini,  which  flirabo  teeribea  (tuI.  p.  379)  as 
tkft*^  below  tlie  Peirene.  This  l>uil'liii;^  is  men- 
tiuoed  hj  Diodoros  titculns  (xz.  1U3),  who  says 
that  pait  ef  the  fmiisii  efCbMUidcrtM 
the  Acrocorititliiis,  and  part  in  the  Sisyplieiuin,wlien 
Itanetrius  was  admitted  into  the  town  by  a  part  uf 
the  dtiaena.  Fiom  Una  BMntlre  it  is  clear  that 
the  Sisypheium  was  ne.tr  the  fountain  issuing  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  not  near  the  one 
upon  the  top  of  the  mountain :  from  Strabo's  words 
abovp,  it  is  not  clear  which  of  the  two  fountains  ad- 
joined the  tSisyplieium.  From  its  name  we  may 
a>uclude  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  andant  palace 
of  the  kingH  of  the  rac<"  of  Si-yptui'. 

On  descending  from  the  Ai  rm  oriuihus,  l'au*anixs 
did  not  go  back  to  the  lower  city,  but  turned  to  the 
aouth,  and  quitted  Corinth  by  the  Teneatic  gate, 
which  was  a  temple  of  Eileithyiu.  All  the 
gates  of  the  dty  led  towmrda  the  aaa;  hot  this 
ena  enidoctcd  into  tlw  mountainous  country  in  the 
interior.  Mcace  it  is  described  as  the  gate  behind 
the  mountain  (If  Ttinaruti)  iriiKii,  F^ius.  ii.  5. 
§  4;  oi  turii  Kopv^iir  w^Aoi,  Polyaen.  iv.  17.  ^6). 
Scarcely  any  thing  remains  of  ancient  Connth. 
'  The  most  unportaiit  relics  are  aeven  Doric  columns 
en  the  wastem  ootakirts  of  the  modem  town*  five 
ef  thaaa  aolnnuia  bekqged  to  one  of  the  fiMOls  «f  • 
teimile^  aad  three  («eooti||g  th^  •'Vj*'.  co|unB 
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twice)  te  em  ef  the  sides  of  tlie  peristyle.  The 
diameter  efthocolttmna,  5  leet  10  indwi  ia  greater 
titan  that  of  any  other  eolnmns  of  tiw  same  ertir 

now  exinting  in  Grwce.  When  Wheeler  visited 
Greece  in  1676,  there  were  twdve  columns  stand- 
ing; and  the  min  was  hi  the  same  state  when  de- 

M  rifie.l  liy  Stuart  90  years  afterwards.  It  was  in 
its  present  condition  w  hen  viaited  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  1795.  This  temple  appean  to  haTO  had  origi* 
nally  six  eolnmns  in  front.  It  is  conjectured  by  ' 
Leake  to  htive  been  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinitia.  |r 
At  a  short  dialanee  to  the  northward  ef  theM  liTCB 
colnmas,  on  the  brow  of  the  cliffs  m-erksokiag tiw 
plain  and  buy  uf  Lechaeum,  Leftke  remaned  npon 
an  artiildal  krd,  the  fboftdationa  ef  a  large  bidd- 
ing, and  Nomo  fniginents  of  Dtric  columns,  sufficient, 
in  his  opiuiun,  to  prove  that  in  thin  spot  there  stood 
another  ef  the  principal  edifices  of  Grtcian  Corinth* 
He  supjioses  that  it  was  a  hejtJLstyle  temple,  about 
75  teet  in  bn'adth,  and  that  from  its  diniemioos 
and  position,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  temples  of  tho  , 
lower  city.  He  further  r  ni.  rtures  that  this  was 
the  temple  of  A{iollo,  whieh  i'uu.Mutias  deacribes  as 
on  the  road  to  Sicyon ;  and  that  as  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  was  the  chief  ssinctuary  on  the  Aenico- 
rintlius,  so  this  of  Ajx>llo  was  the  principal  sacred 
building  in  the  lower  city.  This  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  tJie  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  in 
the  edict  issued  by  I'eriander,  whoever  hdd  any  con* 
verse  with  his  sun,  Lvcopliron,  was  to  pa/  a  fine 
toApoUo.  (Herod,  iiii 

Besides  theee  renwim  of  Giedaa  Corinth,  there* 
are  ruins  of  two  buildings  of  Bonan  Oflrintb.  Tbo 
lioman  remains  are: — I.  A  laigo  mam  of  brklc- 
work  on  the  northera  aide  of  tlw  baiaar  ef  modem 
Corinth,  {wrliajw  a  jtirt  of  one  i  f  tlie  baths  built  by 
Hadrian.  2.  An  amphitheatre,  excavated  in  the 
rock  on  the  eaatem  nde  of  the  modem  town.  Aa 
this  ani])hitheatre  is  not  noticed  by  Pausanixs.  it  is 
possibly  a  wuric  posterior  to  his  time.  The  area 
below  u  990  ftet  by  190;  the  tUekaam  ef  the  re. 
tnaiiiiiig  jvirt  of  the  cavea  is  100  feet.  At  one  end 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  remains  of  a  sobterra- 
neoaaeiitraneelbrtbewildheBala,er|[|Mi>(oiB.  Thia 
atn[)hithe.tfn'  is  apjarently  the  jilace  of  meting  of 
the  Coriulliians,  described  in  a  passage  of  Dion 
Chryaoetom,  to  which  Leake  has  directed  attentMl 
(f^w  TTft  wdXtais  if  x'apdS^  twI,  ■wKr^Qot  niy  Suva- 
H*v<f)  Sf^aurdai,  rowif  6i  ^vnoft^  d\Aws,  Or.  JiAotL, 
p.  347,  Morell;  LtAMf  Petoponmenaea,  p.  393). 

The  lIl(»^t  imjwrtant  of  the  i.solate«l  antiquities  of 
Corinth  is  the  •trtpiaTun.iov  or  inoutli  of  an  ancient 
well,  the  exterior  of  which  n  sculptureti  with  ten 
fi;:ures  of  divinities  in  verj*  low  relief.  This  beauti- 
ful work  of  art,  which  w;is  boen  by  Dodwell,  Leake 
and  others  in  the  garden  of  Notaril's  hou!«  at  Corinth, 
is  now  in  London,  in  the  collection  of  the  Karl  of 
Guddtord.  Tho  subject  represents  the  introduction 
of  Aphrodite  into  Olympus.  (Dodwell,  CUuneal 
Tow,  voL  ii.  p.  200;  Leake,  Morca,  vol.  iii.  p.  264; 
Wdcker,  AlU  Itenkmaler,  vol.  ii  p.  27.)  Curtius 
noticed  before  the  prodeut  govenmient  buildings  a 
fine  torso  of  Aphrodite.  It  has  been  asaerted,  but 
without  proof,  that  the  four  bronze  hor«es  of  St 
Mark  at  Venice,  came  from  Corinth. 

Corinth  is  now  a  small  town,  but  ia  cstiemdjr  nn* 
healthy  hi  the  aommer  and  antimm  hi  conaequeneo 
of  the  malaria,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  at  cuunt,  as 
it  leodves  the  sea  breexcs  from  dthcr  aide;.  It  b 
called  t7  the  uihahitanta  <7orllo^  vhidi  !•  oi^r  • 
ooRi^liao  of  the  ancknt  iMaM. 
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Pvrt-Townt, — Lbcuaeum  (rh  MxtS^,  Lechow, 
Plin.  W.4.9.  5 ;  Lecheiiin,  Stat.  Sih.  It.  3. 59),  the 

port  on  the  Corlnthuiii  pilf  connocted  with  tliL-  city 
by  tnouis  of  Uie  Lon^  WalU,  12  sUdia  in  leof^th. 
alrpadjr  mcntkoed.  (SCrab.  viii.  p.  380;  X«n.  HeB. 
n  .  -1  §  17.)    The  Ix)n[;  W.ills  ran  nearly  due  nortli, 
fio  thai  the  wall  ou  the  right  haod  iras  called  the 
Msteni,  and  the  one  on  tbe  left  hand  the  weetern  or 
Sicyotiian.     Tlie  spare  betw(>€n  tliein  must  have 
been  con^iilerable ;  since,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
there  wan  sufficient  spaoe  for  an  army  to  be  drawn  np 
for  battle.  [S«sab<Ac,  p  fu7,a.']    The  fl.it  country 
between  Coriuth  and  lAvliacuni  is  composed  only  of 
the  aand  washed  up  by  tlie  sea;  and  the  port  must 
hjive  been   oriirinally  artificial    (xw^J^Tii  AiM^f, 
Dionys.),  tlioiiiili  it  wjis  no  ddubt  n-ndiwl  hotlj 
•padous  and  convenient  liy  the  wealthy  Corinthians. 
The  site  of  the  jwirt  is  nuw  indiciited  by  a  Lilmoh, 
aurrounded  by  hiilocks  of  sand.    Ixchaeuni  w  oa  the 
chief  statioa  of  the  Corinthian  shipH  of  war;  and 
during;  the  occupation  of  Corinth  by  the  Mu<cdi> 
nians,  it  wast  one  of  the  stations  of  tho  royal  tiwu 
It  was  altu)  the  emporium  of  the  tmific  with  the 
western  pa«ts  of  Greece,  and  with  Italy  and  Sicily. 
The  proximity  of  Lechaeum  to  Cixrinth  pruvente  l  it 
from  becomin;;  an  important  town  like  Peiraceu-s.  The 
onljr  public  buildings  in  the  place  oieutiuoed  by  Pau- 
aairfaa  (ii.  2.  §  3)  was  a  temple  of  Poaeidoa,  who  is 
hence  called  LcvhaeiLs  by  Cailiinacblia.   {1/rL  271.) 
TIm  tempio  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  waa  probably  si. 
tnated  upon  the  low  groond  between  Ckwintli  and  the 
shore  of  I.ediacnm.  (Pana.  ill.  9.  }  8;  Theofiiir. 
Coaw.  Piant.  v.  14.) 
CntcntiBAR  (^Kryxp^ai,  Strab.  viH.  p. 


Puas.  ii.  2.  §  3;  Ptol.  iii.  lf>.  §  1.3;  Ktyxpad, 
ThuG.  iv.  42;  Ktyxptuii,  Thuc.  viii.  20;  Kipx"*'* 
Oallim.  Del  271 ;  Cendmia  or  Cencbria,  Or,  TVut 
i.  10.  9),  the  poit  of  the  Sjinmii-  pnlf,  was  di.-Htunt 
fnnn  Corinth  about  70  stadia,  and  wa^  the  emixN-ium 
of  die  tiade  with  Aria.  (Strab.  (.  c.)  Thb  port  was 
BOl  riinjdy  an  artificial  one,  like  that  of  Lechaeum. 
It  ia  a  bay  protected  by  two  promootories  on  the 
Bordi  and  aoatb,  from  whidi  the  Oorintbiau  carried 
out  moles,  a.s  the  exi.<<tinij  remains  jirove,  in  order  to 
render  the  harbour  more  secure.  On  a  Corinthian 
eoin  of  Antoi^iia  Pioa  (6gured  below)  tbe  port  of 
Candircac  is  represented  as  inclosed  Ijctwcon  two 
pminontorios,  on  each  of  which  stands  a  temple,  and 
between  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  a  statue 
of  Pa-seidon,  hnlding  a  trident  in  one  li.ind  .ind  a  dol. 
phin  in  the  otlicr.  This  apree.s  with  the  deticription 
of  Pauaaaiaa,  from  whom  we  leum  that  the  braxen 
Poseidon  stood  upon  .i  rock  in  the  tea,  that  to  the 
right  of  tbe  entrance  was  the  tempio  of  Aphrodite, 
and  ta  Um  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  warm  apringa, 


Coi  oxrAr.  Coin-  of  CnRnrm.— (On  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Antoninus  Pius:  on  the  refwrse  tbe  port 
ofCeochrEae.  The  letten  auL  cos.  atand  for  co- 
UKKiA  lAXf  iruA  cottisrTHVs:  ace  above,  p.678,«.) 
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were  the  sancttiane.H  of  Avlepius  and   of  Isis  I*" 
(Pans.  ii.  2.  §  3,  in  which  pa^.sa^e  instead  of  ^«i;>urr«, 
we  ought  either  to  adopt  Litake'e  — t"*-*^,  ^yiari, 
or  elae  x*»<<aTi.) 

Cenc£reBO  ia  mentioned  in  the  hiatoiy  of  SL  Paid 
(AcL  Spot.  xTui.  18 ;  ad  Rmu  vi.  1.)  It  is 
now  deserted,  but  it  relaina  its  name  In  the  furm 
iPnUrftjf.  The  andent  town  stood  upon  the  hlopcs 
of  the  alKJve  the  town,  as  the  numerous  re- 
mains of  its  foundations  prove.  Between  tliia  hill 
and  tbe  heif^hta  to  the  right  and  the  left  then  were 
two  sm.ill  jilains,  through  crtie  of  which  ran  the  rood 
leading  to  ijchoenus,  and  through  tbe  other  tbe  iumI 
leadmg  to  Corinth. 


UAKBOUR  or  CKNCURBAS. 
A.  site  of  the  town. 
a«.  Road  to  CerlMh. 
Road  to  SdMieraB. 

P.msnni.15  mentions  (/.  c.)  certain  hdce-warm  snlt- 
8pring.s,  flowing  from  a  rock  into  the  nea  over  a{r3in^t 
Ccnchreae,  and  called  the  bath  of  Helen.  Tli-y  are 
found  aK.iit  a  mile  SW.of  Cenchreae,  on  thewest  pnv 
montory.  Thcj  rise  at  a  sufficient  distance  and  height 
from  the  an  to  torn  a  mill  in  their  passage. 

TIk'  r  a  !  fmm  Cendireae  to  Corinth  ran  in  a 

.soutiiwcsterly  direction  through  a  narrow  valley,  shot 
in  by  two  ranges  of  monntafaii,  which  altmnt  'serrwi 
the  ptirpose  of  ]nn<:  walls.  On  t!ie  left  hand  were 
the  high  ranges  of  the  Oneian  mountains;  on  the 
right  the  eoDtinnatioa  of  tbe  be|^  on  which  Oen- 
chieaeateed. 

V.  Tbb  Iiraxoa. 

Tlic  mofit  important  part  of  the  tprrifriry  r.f  r^. 
rinth  was  the  Isthmus,  both  as  the  place  acnsa 
whieh  meidiandiM  waa  carried  firm  the  eaatcra  to 

the  wpjitem  sea,  and  more  especially  a.s  hallowed 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games.  Tlie 
word  hdtmm  (Itf^t)  probably  oomee  from  the 

n>i)t  (,  whii  h  appears  in  Uiwai  "to  po,"  and  the 
l^utin  i-rc,  and  hence  originally  meant  a  pasaage. 
From  beini:  the  proper  name  of  this  spot,  it  oame 
to  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  anv  ]<-TiTiis'iln.  The 
situation  of  the  Isthmufi,  a  ^tony  piatii  lying  between 
the  mountain  barriers  of  tbe  Geraneia  oo  the  north 
and  the  Oneia  on  the  south,  h.is  been  nlrendr  d»>- 
scribcd.  [S>e  .ibove,  p.  G74.]  The  word  via.s  used 
both  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  .sipnifiratiim.  In  ita 
wi«ler  Oso  it  indicated  tlie  whole  Im  l  ivinu'  tx»twft«n 
the  two  gulfs,  and  hence  Corinth  is  baid  to  iiare  been 
tituat^  en  the  lathmu  (K^atfto  M  ef 

'  '^WM  j-^t^  4r 


#  • 
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Ktttttpot,  Strab  viii.  p.  380;  Corinthom  in  Isthmo 
oomUdit,  YclL  Pat.  i.  3):  in  U»  mm  ratnctad 
mn>  it  HH  ^pHsdl  to  ttw  nmowMt  put  of  ths 

laUnniai  aad  i^iet  bll y  to  the  neighbourh<H>d  of  tlie 
INiwMwnm  aad  tfae  locmlitj  of  the  kthmian  giunes 
(t^  «ff  KryxH"'  Mrrvr  l(  'I(r9/Mv,  Pans.  fi.  2. 

CS;  'lorP/io?  d^oAMara,  Philortr.  Vit.  Her.  5.) 
ibit  oi  tiM  Greek  writen  make  the  brMdth  of  the 
bthrau  40  etadkk  (8Mh.  tiU.  ^  83ft ;  Died.  xL 

16;  ScyUx,  p.  15.)  Pliny  s\»Us  it  as  5  miles  (iv.  4. 
a.  5),  aod  Mela  4  miies  (iu  3).  The  last  statenumt 
b  the  flMHt  comet,  dwml  braidUi  boiof  about  ^ 

English  milea  in  direct  distance.  In  the  Byzantine 
time  it  was  called  rh  i(iatti\to¥,  the  uame  which  the 
vilk^  OB  tiM  laduBM  aUn  tam^  tad  mbaA  ma 

also  pivpn  to  the  Isthmn.'^  of  Mount  Atho«. 

The  onljr  town  on  the  Isthinoti  in  ancient  times 
wm  Soaonnis  on  the  Saronic  gait.  (&  2xoivovt, 
viii.  p.  380;  Portos  Schocnitas,  Mcl.  ii.  3.)  SituatM 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Ibtlinius,  it  was  the 
port  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary,  and  the  place  at 
which  pood;*,  not  intended  for  the  Corintlilan  niariict, 
were  transportcxi  across  the  lathtnus  by  means  of 
the  DiolcoB.  This  harbour,  which  is  now  called 
Kulanuihi,  is  exposed  to  t!u>  cjist  and  soath-ex*t : 
the  ^ite  of  the  town  is  indicated  by  a  few  fragments 
of  IViric  colomns. 

The  Isthmian  sanctuary  lies  rather  less  than  a 
mile  soutii  -east  of  Schoenus.  It  was  a  level  spot,  of 
an  irregular  quadranpular  r>rm,  containing  the 
temple  of  Poeeklon  and  other  sanctuaries,  and  was 
mrroonded  on  all  aides  by  a  atmnp  wall,  which  can 
■tin  be  clearly  traced.  The  northern  and  north- 
eastern parta  of  the  eadasora  were  protected  by  the 
wall,  wiiieh  extended  aonoss  the  bthmos,  and  of 
which  we  .vli.ill  sjx'ak  p^e.^eIltly.  On  tlie  otlier  sides 
it  was  shut  in  bjr  its  own  walls,  which  are  in  some 
cases  mora  tlum  19  fSwt  tbidc.  The  enclosure  is 
ali-jiit  fiiO  f'rt  ill  Itiiu'th  ;  but  it.s  briailth  varies, 
being  about  600  feet  broad  on  the  north  and  nurth- 
«Mt,  bat  onlf  300  ftet  braMl  at  its  southern  end. 
Its  form,  as  well  .xs  the  way  in  wWu-h  it  wits  con- 
Boeted  with  the  Isthmio  wail,  is  shown  iu  the  an- 
nexed plan  oqpied  from  Cnrtivs,  which  is  taken 
with  a  ^Ii;^ht  improrcment  from  Leake.  The  in-- 
tcriur  of  the  enclosure  is  a  heap  of  iiiins,  whidi  in 
esMenusnee  of  earthquakes  and  other  devaatatio)^ 
CiiiM-s  li.ive  \>ri'}\  so  mi.Nf'il,  tliat  it  U  imfKissible 
willtout  cxteiiaive  excavations  to  dia<:uvcr  the 
gnwad-pian  sf  the  dlflewnt  baikUnigs. 


nA:»  or  Tn«  btiimian  sAifcruARr. 

I  C.  The  Theatre 
I  «a 


A.  The  SanctasiT. 
■h  The""" — 
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Paaunias*s  account  of  tlie  Isthmian  sanctoary  is 
mnuoaUj  brief  and  aaaatisfiwtoiT  (ji,  1).  Ho  camo 
to  ft  from  the  pert.  Tonruds  Us  Ml  b»  smr  tin 

Ktadium  onii  tlieatre,  both  contracted  of  white 
marble,  of  which  tbsro  m  stiU  some  Tsstiges* 
Both  lay  oatride  die  sacred  endosmn,  the  stadium 

towiird.s  the  .'•onth,  and  the  the.itre  towards  the  west. 
Here  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  j  and  these 
buildtn)^  were  connected  with  the  snersd  cnelonnv 

by  a  prnvc  of  pine  tn  es.  (Stnib.  viii.  p.  380.)  Tho 
main  gate  of  the  sanctuaiy  appears  to  hare  been  in 
tho  eastern  wsll,  through  wUdi  PiMuonbi  cnlersd. 

The  rrsul  leading  from  this  pate  to  the  temple  of 
Poseidon,  was  lined  on  one  aide  bj  the  statues  of 
oonqooran  in  tb«  bthmitn  ffinmss.  and  en  tb*  odwr 

side  by  a  row  of  {)ine  trees.  Ujion  the  temple,  which 
was  not  large,  stood  Tritons,  probably  serring  as 
weatlier-cocks.  like  the  Triton  on  the  Uorologinm  of 
Andninicus  Cyrrhestes  at  Athen.s.  In  tbf  jimnans 
Pau&uiias  saw  two  statues  of  Poseidon,  and  by  their 
siile  ttatoos  of  Amphitritc  and  TlnUaisa.  Tho 
principal  ornament  of  tho  cella  was  a  m.'jpnifirent 
gift  of  llcrodes  Atticu.*,  consiitinp  of  four  pildcd 
hordes  with  ivory  hoofs,  drawing  llie  eliaiiot  of 
Poseidon,  Amphitrite  and  Palaemon.  The  chariot 
roAted  upon  a  ba-se,  on  which  were  represented  in 
has-relicf  Thahuaa  with  her  child  Aphrodite  in  the 
centre,  while  on  either  side  were  the  Nereids.  The 
fragments  of  Doric  culumns  found  within  the  en- 
closure VOMJ  he  aaaipned  to  this  temple.  Leake 
measured  the  end  of  the  fluting  of  one  of  these 
shafts,  and  found  it  ten  inches  and  a  half. 

Within  the  sacred  enclosure,  to  the  west,  was  tho- 
PalaemoDion,  consistuig  of  two  sanctuariea,  ooo 
abore  nfrennd,  eontaiidnfj^  stnton  of  Poseidon,  Leu- 
cothea,  and  Palaeinon  ;  aiid  a  subterraiieou.s  adytnni, 
where  i'alaemou  was  said  to  have  been  buried,  l  liii 
adytum  was  the  meet  sacred  spot  in  the  Isthnni.<, 
since  the  fotiva!  was  orif:inally  in  honour  of  Pa- 
laemon. Puwidun  was  subeequeotlv  substitntcd  for 
this  local  divinitjr  as  the  patron  god  of  llie  festival ; 
but  Palaemon  continued  to  receive  sjKxiiil  honour, 
and  in  his  adytum  the  most  sacred  oaths  were 
■worn.  Pnuaanhu  also  mentions  m  mdent  sano* 
tuary,  called  the  altar  of  tbr  Cycli !]■»;;.  Sisyphus 
and  Neleua  were  said  to  have  been  buried  here,  but 
the  site  of  their  gnim  was  unknomi. 

These  are  all  the  buildinps  in  the  L>thmic  sanc- 
tuary mentioned  by  Pausanias ;  but  we  learn,  from 
■n  ioseriplion  discovered  by  Wheetar  in  1676,  and 
now  pn-hprved  at  Verona,  that  there  were  several 
other  buiidinps  besides.  (See  the  inscription  in 
Buckli,  Corp.  Ifucr.  n.  1104.)  It  contains  a  list  of 
the  I.sthniian  edifires  erected  I'y  Publius  Liiinius 
Pris«  us  Juventijinu.'*,  hiph  priest  for  hie  at  Lonian 
Corinth.  Uc  built  lodpinps  for  the  athletae,  who 
riin.e  to  the  Isthmi.m  p.inies  from  the  whole  world, 
llu  erected,  at  his  own  ex|ieti.s4.',  the  I'alauuioiiium, 
with  its  dsooimtions;— the  iyaryiajrifHov,  pn^bably 
the  subterraneous  adytum,  spoken  of  by  Pansanias  ; 
—  the  sacred  avenue;  —  the  altars  of  the  native 
pods,  with  tlie  peribolus  and  the  pronaos  (perhaps 
the  Nanctuary  containing  the  altars  (rf  the  Cyclojn's); 
— the  houses  in  which  the  athletao  were  e.xainined  ; 
— the  temple  of  Helios,  togethor  with  the  statue 
and  peribolus;  —  moreover,  tho  peribolus  of  the 
Sacred  Grove,  and  within  it  temples  of  Demeter, 
Core,  Dionystu  and  Artemis,  with  their  statues, 
decorations  and  prouai.  He  repaired  the  tempka  of 
Eueteria,  of  Gore,  of  Pluto,  and  tha  steps  and 
tamwo^waUs,  whidi  kad  fidkn  iatodacigr  bj  aactb- 
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qMkfls  and  antiquity  He  also  daoorated  tha  portico 
■t  tha  Stadiom,  with  the  ardwd  apvtmanli  waA  the 

daooratioivi  belonjjing  to  them." 

It  baa  beeo  alreadj  mentioned  that  the  oortbem 
poitiaii  of  the  walb  wUdi  aononiided  tba  lathmie 

nanctuarv  helonpcd  to  a  line  of  fortification,  which 
extended  at  one  pdriod  acraaa  the  bthmtis.  This  wall 
HMJ  itill  be  tnwed  in  te  wbole  extent  acrans  the 
IMnWHIit  part  of  the  Isthmus,  Iicginnin^  at  the  bajr 
•f  LadlMllin  aiid  terminating  at  the  baj  of  Schoenos. 
ft  waa  Ibrti6ed  with  aqoare  towers  on  its  northern 
aid**  in  the  direction  of  Megaris,  sho«inir  that  it  was 
tnlcndeii  fur  the  defence  of  Pel<ijy)nneMUi  again-st 
attacks  ftwn  the  north.  It  was  not  bttilt  in  a  straight 
line,  hni  fnWnwetl  the  crest  of  a  raiije  of  low  hills, 
the  last  fulU  of  the  Oneian  inuiiiilaiim.  Tlie  length 
of  the  wall,  nccordin<;  to  lioblave,  is  7300  nitRs, 
friiile  the  hnvidth  of  the  iMhmus  at  its  narnmot 
part  is  only  ;VJ50  metres.  At  what  period  tliisi  wail 
ma  erected,  i:i  uncertaui.  The  fiiit  lathmiaB  wall, 
nientinned  in  hi>tory,  M-as  the  one  thrown  op  in 
haste  by  the  I'elojwnnesians  when  Xerxes  was 
inarching  intoGnece.  (Herod,  viii.  71 ;  Diod.  xi.  66.) 
But  this  was  a  work  of  haste,  and  could  not  have 
been  Uic  same  as  the  massive  walls,  uf  which  the 
Itanwbw  are  extant.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from 
Um  militarf  operations  in  the  Corinthia,  leoonkd  by 
Thurydides  and  Xenuphon,  that  in  their  time  the 
Isthiiiiu  was  not  defended  by  a  line  of  fortificatinns: 
the  difficultiea  ef  an  invadiog  army  alwajra  Ixgin 
with  the  pasMB  throofh  the  Ooman  momitain!(. 
Diixlnnis  (xv.  68)  speaks  of  a  teni[>orary  line  of 
fortifications,  ooosisting  of  palisades  and  trenches, 
wfaieh  were  thrown  aenaa  the  bthmna  by  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies,  to  prevent  the  Thebuns 
from  marciiing  into  Peloponnesus  (b.  c.  369),  from 
which  it  clearly  appean  that  tliete  waa  no  permanent 
Moreover,  Xenophon  {Hell.  vii.  1.  §  IT),  so.i  ) 
does  not  even  mention  the  palisading  and  tn-ni  In  s, 
bat  phwea  the  LacedaemmiaM  and  their  anie»  iti«)n 
tiia  Oneian  mountains.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the 
perfod  of  the  decline  of  the  Bomsn  empire,  that  we 
find  mentieR  ef  the  btfrnha  wall.  It  was  then 
regarde<l  a-s  an  iinjiortant  defence  ajrainst  the  invn- 
aioni  of  the  barbarians.  Hence,  it  was  restored  by 
Valerbn  in  the  middle  ef  the  third  century  (Zo- 
sim.  i,  29),  by  Justinian  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  (l*rocop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  2),  by  tlie  Greeks 
■pdnat  the  Turks  in  1415,  and  after  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  it  was  n-huilt  by  the 
Venetians  in  1463.  It  was  a  m-ond  time  de>troyed 
bf  die  Tttriea;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Carhiwitz,  in 
1699t  the  nniains  of  the  old  walls  were  made  the 
benndary  line  between  the  territories  of  the  Turks 
and  Venetians. 

Th->  Isthmian  wall  formed  with  the  passes  of  the 
Geraneian  and  with  those  of  the  Oneian  mountains 
three  distinct  linea  of  defence,  w  hich  are  enumerated 
in  the  feUowiog  paMga  of  Ckuidiaa  (tie  BtU,  Get 
188) :~ 

**  yaHata  mari  Sefannbi  mpes, 
^dno  contiiiuo  c-tnnoctens  acijuora  niuro 
Istlimus,  et  angusti  putuerunl  clau-stra  l.ct  luKn." 

A  short  distance  north  of  the  Isthmian  wall* 
where  the  ground  waa  the  most  level,  waa  the  Diol- 

ooa  {ZUtkKoi,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335).  It  was  a  li  vi  i 
mad,  upon  which  smaller  vessels  were  drawn  by 
mofving  roUen  ftom  one  nea  to  the  other.   The  car. 

goes  of  those  shiiw,  which  wen-  ti-"  1  irv'  for  this 
mode  of  tnutsport,  were  unloaded,  carried  across,  and 
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put  oa  boanl  other  veoKla  upon  the  o^oate  coasfc. 
Henee  we  find  the  eapraariooa  tkt  pwhy 

vxtpia$nuy  (Pnl.  iv.  19),  inetppipdv  (Tfir.r.  viii. 
7),  SifXavfU'  (Diod.  iv.  56).  In  some  seasous  of 
the  year  there  wbs  an  uiiiulei  rii|rtied  trafic  npon  tim 

Diolcos,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  oaa  ef  An 
jokes  of  Aristopbance  (J'heimoph.  647). 

The  narrow  breadth  of  die  Isthmos,  and  the  im- 
portant traffic  ariijss  it,  frequently  sugpested  the  idea 
of  cutting  a  canal  throngh  it.  This  project  is  said 
to  luive  been  fbnned  by  Periander  (DMf.  Lriit  L 
99),  Demetrius  Poliorrptes  (Sfrab.  i.  p.  54),  Julius 
Caesar  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  5;  Suet.  Caet,  44;  FluU 
Caet.  58),  Caligula  (Suet.  Calig.  SI),  Nero,  and 
Herodes  Atticus  (I'hiio>tr.  Vit.  Syph.  ii.  6).  But 
the  only  one  who  actually  commenccii  the  work  was 
Nero,  This  emp-ror  opened  the  undertaking  with 
preat  primp,  and  cut  out  part  of  the  earth  with  his 
own  lumda;  but  the  work  had  advanced  only  four 
Stadia,  when  he  was  obli<;ed  to  jrive  it  np,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insnrnvtioii  of  Julius  Vimiex  in  Gaul. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  16;  i>uet.  Act.  19;  I'aus.  ii.  I.  §.'j; 
I'lin.  iv.  4.  a.  5;  Lndan,  de  Fo$ta  Ittitmi.)  The 
canal  was  commenced  npon  the  western  shore  cloee 
to  the  I>iolco«,  and  traces  of  it  may  sUll  be  seen  at 
ri|;ht  angles  to  the  shore.  It  has  now  little  depth; 
but  it  is  200  feet  wide,  and  may  be  traced  for  aboat 
1200  yards.  It  ceased  wliere  the  ncky  froond  b6> 
gins  to  rise;  ftr  even  the  Isthmus  is  not  a  perfect 
kvel,  but  riaee  gradually  from  dther  shore,  and 
stee|)er  from  the  earteni  than  the  western  dde. 
Curtius  says  that  the  highest  point  is  246  fett  above 
Uie  level  of  the  sea.  The  exi«>ting  remains  of  the 
canal  leave  no  doubt  respecting  its  ]M«%ition:  bnft 
since  it  was  sjiid  by  some  auth<>nti«<  to  commeoce 
kwh  rmi  Affxo^i  Chandler  enuneoosly  ouododed 
that  it  oommeoced  at  the  port  of  Ledueom.  Leake, 
however,  has  shown  tliat  the  bay  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  at  the  Isthmus  bore  the  name  of  Lechaeom,  and 
that  wo  am  to  nndentand  the  bay,  and  nok  the  port, 
in  tha  naaiawi  idemd  to. 


VI.  TorooBAPHT  OF  THB  CouimnA. 

Tho  territory  of  Corinth  extended  some  distance  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus.  At  an  eerlier 
period  the  boundaiy  line  between  the  Cerintlna  and 

Megaris  couiriHMired  at  CroiTiniyon  ;  but  at  a  latT 
time  the  Corinthia  extcndwi  as  lar  as  the  .Scinmuuj 
rocks  and  the  other  passes  of  the  Geraneia.  South  of 
thelsthmu-sCorintli  ]>i>  sfssod  the  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus extending  t.u  as  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Airgive  mountains,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Saronic 
gulf  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Epidaurus.  The  direct 
distances  in  English  miles,  from  the  city  of  Corinth 
to  its  fWintiers,  as  iTit-aMinil  by  Clinton,  are:  to  the 
river  Nemea,  which  divided  Corinthia  from  Sicyonia, 
7^  miles;  to  the  contines  of  Epidauria,  13|  miles; 
to  the  confines  of  Megaris,  12  miles.  Corinth  was 
only  8i  miles  from  Cleoma^whidi  atood  beyond  the 
CorinthUn  frontiers  towanb  Aigoe.  In  the  time  of 
the  l^>n1an  cmfara  the  Corinthia  waa  includol  under 
Argolis  (4  Koptyfte  X^P"  "^"^  r^s  'Afyc^, 
Pans.  ii.  1.  §  I). 

S>ulh  of  Cfuchreae  the  Oncium  runs  out  into  the 
Sarouic  gulf,  foruuag  a  promootory  called  Cbento- 
nesoa.  Between  thb  promontory  and  a  spntcaHed 
Klii  itiis  or  the  stn'.iin  i>  a  Kiy  with  a  flat  shore, 
whore  the  Athenians  under  liicias  landed  ia  n.G. 
425,  intendinn:  to  take  peeiession  of  the  nwnntain 
calk'd  S)i.Yi;i;u'.s  (SaAi/yf loj),  which  li,k,i  U'en 
formerly  t«i2ed  by  the  Dorian  invwlcn  for  the  pur> 
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|KK«c  of  carryjn!T  on  war  against  the  then  inlmbitants 
of  Ccirintli.  TUu  hill  U  debchbed  bjr  Thucjrdides  M 
dbtwit  IS  itadia  Avni  tlie  iboM,  CO  ftom  Corintb, 
and  20  frrmi  the  Istlimos;  and  npon  it  there  stood 
the  vilkge  of  Solyukia  {2»\vy*ia\  The  scpul- 
dm«  betwMD  JVortfM  and  GablW  jttlbMj  be- 
loofed  to  Solvppia.  It  was  here  that  a  vonr-  ancioiit 
ynm  was  fouiul,  which  Dodwvil  procured  at  Corinth. 
(CAuMCo/  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  attempt  of 
Nicias  failed.  The  Corinthiaas.  having  ivcfivetl  iii- 
ftimiation  uf  tJic  Athenian  morementii,  btatiuoed  a 
biMly  of  troops  at  CenchnM,  lest  tiM  Athwifaiw 
»!i<>ti]<5  eiulcavotir  to  seize  the  port  of  Crommynn,  out- 
side uf  tlie  Isthmus,  and  with  the  remainder  lif  their 
army  occupied  Solypcia.  A  battle  took  place  in  the 
hfi  ki  n  LTiMuul  U'tw«'<'n  the  Tillage  and  the  scsi,  in 
whii  h  tite  Atheniaiw  gained  the  victory.  The  Co- 
rinthian detacbmat  at  Cenchreae,  who  coald  not  see 
the  battle  in  consequence  of  the  interpo»ition  of  the 
lidge  of  Oneium,  nuirchod  to  the  scene  of  action  as 
aoon  as  iha  dnvt  of  the  fugitives  infonned  them  uf 
what  was  taking  place;  and  aa  other  reinforcements 
were  al.tu  approaching,  Niciaa  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  re-embark  his  men,  and  sailed  away  to  the 
neiirhhouring  iaUods.  (Thoc  ir.  42,  fulL;  SoAvyDt 
\6«pot,  Polyaen.  i.  S9 ;  and  the  map  of  the  scene  of 
action  in  tlie  2nd  volume  of  Arnold's  Tliucydides.) 

Beyond  iSolygeius.  to  the  S£^  was  a  harbour, 
called  Peirarl's  (ntipatos),  whk^  Is  described  by 
TliiK  \didps  is  uniiihahited,  and  the  last  port  to- 
wards the  confines  of  Epidaonis.  In  this  harbour 
aome  Peloponneidan  ships,  wliich  had  fled  hitlter  for 
refuirc.  were  kept  hIo(  k.ided  by  an  Atht  niaii  fleet 
duriug  a  great  part  of  the  sunuoer  of  B.C.  412. 
The  Athouan  fleel  took  up  their  station  at  a  small 
island  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harlwiir.  (Tliuc.  | 
Tiii.  10,  11.)  I'eiraeus  is  the  harbour  now  called 
Frtmgo-limUm  or  Pwlo  Frameo;  and  the  small 
i>Iaud  nihulcd  to  bears  the  name  of  Ch-rio-nisi,  or 
Uvrio-itutro,  Jews-Castle,  i'toletny  (iiL  16.  §  12) 
ynvM  the  lollowing  list  of  places  oD  this  put  of  the 

ctKi-t  :  —  'Eiriiaupos,  '2rt*ifKU0V  txpor,  'A^rjeatai' 
A</i>i*',  Boi/K(^aAot  Ktufiv,  Kryxpfai  ^Ifftov.  In 
Pliny  (yr.  4.  s.  5)  ws  find  **  Spiracam  pmnantarinm, 

Can  Antliedus  et  Bu(e]>hulus  at  Csndureae." 
I  I'toleoiy  and  PUny  omit  the  barboor  Peiiaeus; 
bnt  tbs  pwswewtaiy  Speiiaenm  is  proliably  the  same 
name.  Miiller  indeeil  proposed  to  read  Speiraeus 
instead  of  Peiraeus  in  Ibucydides;  but  thb  is 
hardly  admiasiUe,  sinoe  Stephanas  B.  (a.  v.  UnptSot) 
raid  Peinieus. 

South  of  Corinth,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Argivs  mountains,  lay  Tenea,  at  the  distance  of  60 
ftadia  fnnn  the  eapiiMl  [Tkm:a]:  .-ind  in  the  same 
mountainous  di^triU  we  may  periiaps  place  Pktka, 
the  residence  of  EatioB,  the  fitfhsr  «f  Pjrpselos. 
(Herod.  V.  92.) 

Tlie  C(»rinthi«n  territory,  north  of  the  Isthmu-s, 
may  be  divided  into  two  fvirt.n,  the  eastern  half  con- 
»ij«lin^  uf  a  seri<-s  uf  snull  phuns  between  the 
(ieraneian  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  while  the  western  half  is  composed  of  a  mass 
of  mountains,  nmning  out  into  the  Corintltian  Gulf, 
in  tlie  form  of  a  quadrangular  peninsula.  The 
north-ea»tern  point  of  thi-i  peninsula  was  called  the 
promontory  Oimiak  COA/moj,  Strab.  viii.  p.  380. 
X.  fi  409),  which  lay  oppoaile  Cmuds,  the  ]>'>rt  of 
Th'  -j  iae.  in  U<«^></,ia,  and  formed  ti\<>u<:  «ith  the  • 
latter  the  entrance  to  the  haj  called  Alcyonis.  The 
aoath«wssteni  pdiit  of  tba  paainsnla  waa  the  pro* 
BMBtMy  Hkbabum  (now  C.  St.  NiMaa§  or  1^ 
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I!— jdn*).  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  prpscnt^fj 
and  which  along  with  the  opposite  Sicyoniau  ooaist 
finned  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  LednMom. 

This  district  bore  the  general  n.noe  of  Peraea 
(Ilf^MUa,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  or  the  country  beyond  the 
Istfamns.  The  possession  of  H  was  of  grest  in- 
portance  to  the  Corinthians,  who  obt«np<l  from  its 
mountains  a  supply  of  timber,  and  found  here  pas- 
turage ftr  their  caltKwfaMi  thagiaM  faithapUw. 
iras  burnt  up.  Moreover,  the  ••horte^.t  road  to 
Boeotiaand  Phoci:>  ran  across  tliis  mountainous  dis- 
tiiet.  The  chief  pbce  in  this  district  was  Pki« 
IiAElTH  {Tltiitatov,  Xcn.  Hell.  iv.  5.  §  I,  Afffs.  ii. 
18),  now  railed  Perachvra,  lying  inland  between 
the  promontories  Ileraeum  and  Olmiae,  and  not  to 
l>e  confounded  with  the  alntve-mentioneil  jx'rt  of 
Peiraeus  on  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Peiraeuni  was  a 
strong  fbrtrras,  and  fimnad  ona  of  a  chain  of  fur- 
trps.se?,  intended  to  securB  this  part  of  the  country 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Me|:arian.<<  and  Atheiiians. 
To  the  east  of  Peiraeum,  and  near  the  Alcyotiian 
Gulf,  was  the  fortress  Oemob  (Xen.  HelL  iv.  5. 
§  5 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  380,  x.  p.  409),  the  site  of 
which  in  marked  by  a  quadrangular  tower  above  the 
harbour  of  Skino  The  third  fortress  stood  oa  the 
promont<HT  at  the  wastera  comer  of  the  peninsnU, 
which  was  called  the  Hkiiaeum,  from  its  being  the 
site  of  the  temple  and  oiacie  of  Uska  Acrara 
(Stnh.viii  ik  380;  Xen.  BdL  W.  5.  §5;  Pint. 
CUorn.  20 ;  Liv.  xxxii.  23.)  The  fortress  consisted 
<^  the  temple  itself,  which  stood  upon  the  eztremit/ 
of  the  pranMMury,  and  was  sunuunded  with  strong 
wall.s,  of  whiih  the  remains  are  still  extant.  A 
little  way  iiihind  is  a  chapel  of  Sl  Kikolaos,  also 
snnonnded  with  walb,  and  prohably  the  site  of  an 
am  irnt  snnrtiiarv :  jxrhajwi  it  was  a  temple  of  Po- 
seidon, who  is  trequeutly  represented  by  ScNikolaos. 

The  geiigraphy  of  the  Parsea  is  Ulnstrated  hy  the 
campaign  of  Af:e^^laus  in  n.  r.  39t),  when  he  t<x)k 
Peiraeum,  Oenoe  and  the  Ueraeum.  (Xen.  UtiL  iv. 
5.  §  1,  seq.,  Age».  ii.  18.)  Xenopbon,  in  his  aoeoont 
of  this  ram{iai;:n,  mentions  certain  Theuma  (ra 
Btpfid)  or  warm  springs,  situated  on  the  road  to 
Peiraeum  by  the  bay  of  Leehaenm  (HetL  iv.  5.  §$3, 
8).  These  warm  spring's  fin^  .-til!  visihie  at  the  bniall 
villa<:c  and  port  of  Luirdki,  which  derives  its  nante 
from  them.  Tbsy  are  situated  close  to  tlie  sea  at 
the  foot  of  the  monntiiin  nf  Peiraeuni,  where  the 
level  ground  of  the  iMhnius  enJn  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Peraean  {leninsula  U'^in.  (Ulrtchs,  Jieitmim 
Gritchcttland,  p.  3.)  The  lake  near  the  Hemeum, 
on  tlie  hanks  of  which  Ai.;e^iluus  was  seated,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Lace- 
d.-ienioiiinn  mora  b_v  Iphicrates  (Xrn.  Ilrll  iv.  5. 
§  6.  scq.),  is  now  called  I'uiiatmetti.  It  is  a  kiiIi 
lake  burroonded  by  mooniaiua,  except  on  the  side 
opi-n  to  the  sea;  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Cunius, 
with  prv&t  probability,  to  be  the  same  as  the  lake 
KsciiATioTi.H  (*E^aTi<^tf  Aifu^).  Gorgo,  the 
daughter  of  Megarens  and  wife  of  Corinthus,  is  said 
to  have  plimged  into  thb  lake  npon  receivmg  intelli- 
gence of  the  murder  of  her  children,  in  conseqoenea 
of  which  it  leoetfed  the  name  of  Gorgopis.  (Etym. 
M. «.  V.  *E0%arMtrif ;  Phatorin.  EcL  p.  209,  Dind.; 
Acsch.  Affam.  302.) 

Towards  the  Saronic  ga]£  the  Gcraneiaa  fH<i^««*i«!f 
are  not  nearly  so  lofty  and  rugged  as  in  the  Peraea. 
Ile»we«  n  the  flat  ground  of  the  Isthmus  and  the 
iScinonian  rocks  tltere  are  three  plains  upon  the  coast. 
The  dmf  town  in  this  district  waa  Cmuufin 
[CMionrav],  oidtlw  naa»OniBiii|ioni»irattaaii- 
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times  f^ren  to  the  whole  count  rjr  between  Mc|gara 
and  Schoenoa.   B<^tween  Crammjran  and  Sdwemis 

was  the  villaj^e  of  SiJus.  [Siura.]  To  the  cast  of 
CroaunjoD,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  ScironUn 
rocks,  wu  a  temple  of  Apollo  Latoos,  which  marked 
tho  bound.iries  of  the  Coniitliia  an<l  Mejraris  in  the 
time  of  raiLsanias  (i.  44.  §  10).  This  temple  must 
have  btH-n  near  the  modern  villa;;e  of  A'uufto,  a  Utile 
above  wliich  tin-  ruad  leads  ovar  tbs  ScinMiaa  locka 
to  Mcpanu  [Mkoaiia.] 

The  liest  modem  anthorities  on  the  tnpo^phj 
of  Curinth  and  ita  territory  are  Leake,  Morea,  \\<\.  iii. 
p.  229,  foil.,  Pelopotmetiaca,  p.  392;  liobbjc,  He- 
ekercha,  &&,  p.  3^  aaq.}  Cwtiu,  JPehpimnoB, 
514,  soq. 


Tol.  ii. 
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COnrOLI  (KoptiKoL,  Dionjs.;  KoptdWa,  Stoph. 
B. :  A7A.  Kof>ioKdvos,  Coriolanua),  an  ancient  city 
of  Latium,  c<  lebrated  from  its  canncctkm  wfth  the 
legend  of  C.  M;ucius  Curi  "lanus.  Tlicrc  can  be  no 
doubt  tjiat  it  was  originally  a  Latin  city.  I'liny 
Cnunicratea  it  amon;;  tho^c  nhiih  ahared  in  tlie 
sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mi  unit  (iii.  5.  f.  9.)  I'i>>- 
nysius  reprfseuU  Tumu«  ilcriloniiu,  who  endta- 
Touffd  to  excite  the  Latins  to  insarrcction  a^rainst 
Tariiuiniu.<»  Superbus,  as  a  riti/.en  of  driuli,  t!i<»u^h 
Livy,  with  more  pmbabihty,  calls  imu  a  native  of 
Aricia.  (Dionys.  iv.  45* ;  Lir.  i.  50).  liut  when 
Cktfioli  first  appears  in  Roman  hi&tury  it  liad  fall.  ii 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vobciana,  fi-om  whom  it  waa 
wrested  by  the  Koman  cooaal  Pustumus  Comlnius  at 
the  same  time  with  Longula  and  I'ullusca,  n.  c.  493. 
It  is  probable  that  all  three  were  sroali  towns,  and  it 
is  merely  one  of  the  fictions  of  the  poetic  legend  when 
IMoaysius  and  Plnteieh  represent  it  as  the  capital 
or  chief  dty  of  tin  Vblscians.  (Liv.  ii.  33;  Dionvg. 
vi.  92—94  ;  Tint.  CvHol.  8 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  4). 
Its  name  again  appearsi  associated  with  those  of 
Satricum,  Longula  and  PoUnsea,  amons:  the  towns 
which,  acconJing  to  the  Icfxi-ndan,-  liistury,  Coriulanus 
reduced  at  the  head  of  the  Volsciau  annies.  (Lit. 

ii.  39 ;  Dionys.  viii.  19.)  It  is  not  improliable  that 
the  fact  of  ha  conquest  by  the  Volsciaiis  at  thia 
period  is  historically  true:  we  have  do  mentioo  of  Its 
rabseqiieiit  fiUo :  bat  in  B.0. 443,  It  b  alla^  to  as 
if  it  were  no  loti;jfT  in  exLntcnce,  the  di'^tricf  ili;,]  uti  <l 
between  Ai-dca  and  Aricia  being  claimed  by  the  itomaas 
as  having  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  GerioIL  (Lhr. 

iii.  71.)  Its  n:\mc  never  again  appears  in  hi.->tory, 
and  it  is  noticed  by  I'liny  (^L  c.)  among  the  cities  uf 
Latium  of  which  no  trace  remained  !■  nb  day. 

The  site  of  Corii^li,  like  that  of  most  of  the  cities 
of  Latium  mentioned  onlyin  the  early  fiomau  his- 
tory, is  very  uncertain.  Wo  ctt  only  infer  from  the 
notices  of  it,  that  it  w.is  not  very  far  dlstmt  from 
Antium,  and  th.at  its  territory  adjoiiuti  those  of 

*  The  name  is  written  in  tliis  ]).x«j;a;rc  KopiXKcL, 
which  must,  without  doubt,  be  u  im  rc  fuUc  reatling 
ftr  Ksipi^a  or  KopidWOf  though  the  corruption  is 
of  very  early  date,  as  it  is  cital  by  Slephanus  of  B/- 
lantium  uuder  this  form  (s.  v.  KoptXAo.). 


COHMASA. 

Anlea  and  Mmk  Mibby  is  dispooed  to  fix  it  on  a 
hill  called  Mmlf  €km,  aboot  19  miles  fttm  Room, 

on  the  left  of  the  moderu  r>:id  to  Pvrto  dAnzo 
(Antium),  near  a  spot  called  Fmie  di  J'ofo,  Thia 
hill,  which  is  the  fiulhest  fiifiwjti  tmnuds  1h» 

plain  of  a  riilge  that  descends  from  the  AJban  Hills, 
retains  no  traces  of  ancient  buildings :  but  Iha  site 
is  one  well  adapted  ibr  that  of  an  aadent 
Gell  also  s|)cak.s  of  }f'mte  Clare  .xs  "  the  m<*t 
eligible  position  that  could  be  assigned  to  Corioh,  if 
there  were  any  miot  to  oonSrro  it,"  The  idend- 
ficatioii  is,  liowpvor.  purely  n>njectaral  :  a  liill  near 
the  Oiterui  di  Cicita,  4  miles  nearer  Antium,  sap- 
pOBOd  by  Nibby  to  be  the  site  of  Pollusca  [Poi^ 
UMCA],  would  l>e  at  least  a-s  plau-iible  a  pO!-iti<jn 
fee  Coru»li.  (Gell,  Top,  Jiunu,  ]>u.  180 — 184; 
mbbj,  IHntomi,  voL  i.  p.513;  AlM-k.n,  MUtel- 

ruUim,^66.)  fi;  n  r.] 

CORIOVALLUM  or  COliTOVALLU.M.  place 
in  the  north  of  Gallia,  on  a  road  fmrn  Ca.«.teUaiB 
(Casw/)to  Colonia  Agrippina  (Cb^oyne),  Iwtween 
Adtiataea  (Tonffem)  and  Juliocum  (Juliert).  The 
Antonine  Itin.  makes  it  16  Gallic  leagues  from 
Aduatuca  to  Conovallnm,  and  12  from  Coriovallum 
to  Jmlnenm.  The  dutanoes  in  the  Table  are  the 
sarno.  hat  in  the  Table  the  name  is  Cortovallum  or 
CortOTaliiunt,  as  it  seems.  Cortovallam  is  perhaps 
tlw  trae  name,  as  a  pbce  nanwd  C&rtem  seems  to 
acrco  vory  well  with  the  distanco  boat  Jtdiers,  and 
also  to  preserve  tlie  ancient  name.  £0.  ll] 

CORISOPITI,  a  Gallic  people,  not  ncnliooed  I7 
any  .luthority  earlier  than  the  Notitia.  In  the 
middle  uges  the  diocese  of  Uftia^per  was  called  Cori« 
.sopttonais,  and  it  is  theicfere  eortatn  that  the  Cori* 
soj.iti  occujiiitl  the  diocese  of  Quimprr  in  Pi-ttagne. 
QuiinjKr  is  now  in  the  deparununt  of  finiiUrt. 
There  ai«  goiid  nasoas  fer  suppwing  that  tbo  G»> 
ri.sopiti  were  a  small  tribe  de]  endent  on  tlie  Osismii, 
whom  Caesar  mentions  (A  G.  iii.  9).  [G.  L.1 
C  ( )raTANI  (  Coritavi),  in  Britain,  meationed 
;  Pt  diMny  as  having  Lindum  and  Hhnrfe  (FjMCoh 
aiid  Leicfster),  for  their  towns.  [It.  G.  Ll 

CCUIUM  {Kiptop:  Etk.  KsHlm.  Steph.  B.s 
Kunui),  a  town  of  Crete,  near  wliich  was  a  temple 
to  Athena  (comp.  Paus.  viii.  21.  §  4;  CicA'./>. 
iii.  23)  and  lake  (^Klfitn)  Ko^ia).  As  thars  k 
no  other  lake  in  the  island,  Mr.  Pashley  (Trnc.  V(J. 
i.  p.  73;  comp.  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  L  p.  432;  Sieber, 
Ktue.  vol.  iL  p.  467),  from  the  identity  of  this  phy- 
sical feature,  fixes  the  {xsiiion  near  the  small  lako 
A'timo,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  S.  edge  of  tho 
plain  which  nmt  along  tba  ahon  from  ilnayrw 
•atward.  [F.  R.J.] 

CO'RIUS  (K<$rJ»oi,  Marcian,  p.  20;  I'toi.  vi.  8. 
§4;  C  oros,  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  8.  §  4),  a  small  river 
of  Canoaoia,  which  flows  into  the  Persian  Gult;  op- 
posite the  bland  Ooracts (now  Keiskm).  It  ha^  l> vn 
hufiposed  that  it  is  thosMnoat  that  sow  called  tlM 
Shur  or  IHu  Jiud.  [V.] 

CORMA  (Tac  Am.  xii.  14),  a  small  stream  of 
Assyria.  wlii<  h  Forbiger  considw  to hafo  been  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Dioela.  [V  1 

COmiASA  or  CURUASA  (KCp^a),  a  pbu>e 
which  the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Manhus  came  to  in  his 
march  described  by  Livy  (xxxviiL  15\  it  is  written 
Cunnasa  in  Ptolybius  (xxii.  19).  The  Table  gives  a 
road  from  Laodiccia  on  tl-c  I.yciis  to  Perge  in  P;im. 
phylia.  But  Leake  (^Ana  Minor,  p.  154)  remarks 
that  "  although  the  dhnot  distanee  (between 
diceia  and  Perge)  is  upwanls  of  100  geog,  nulcs, 
there  are  on^  46 IL  P.  marked  in  the  TaUo:  oamel^^ 
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34  betwten  Thpmisonium  ami  CorniAsa,  and  12  from 
Cumtim  tu  l'crj;&"  Ftolenij  (r.  5)  enumerates 
ComuM  among  the  dlim  «f  FUdfau  It  does  not 
hfvm  (mriflible  to  BmIm  tBJ  OOojectUe  M  to  tiie  site 
of  Cmnasa.  [G.  L.J 

CORNA'BIIorCORNA'VII.  1.  In  North  BriUln, 
mention.Hl  by  Ptolemy  aa  lyifi^:  in  tlu- fxtreme  nortli- 
eaot  uf  S<>otland  ;  c«oaeqoeall^'  in  tliu  |>re9CDt  county 
of  Caithness. 

2.  In  North  Britain,  mentioDed  by  Ptolemy  aa 
lying  east  of  the  Ordoriccs  (A'ortik  WiUes),  with 
Dftinii  for  their  town.  This  gives  |MUto  oif  Staf- 
fonl,  Cliesttr,  Mid  Sluopdura,  M  their  area.  fSce 
De»  XA.]  [IL  G.  L.J 

CO'RNACUU  (mipyoKoy),  a  town  in  Lower 
rwuHNiia,  when,  aecording  to  the  Nottt.  Imper. 
•evcral  detachinent«  of  cavalry  were  in  ftarriaoa. 
(Plol.  ii.  16.  §  5 ;  Itin.  AnL  j..  243.) 

COBNE'LIA  CASIUA.  [Castiia.] 

COBNIXJULUxM  {KopyiKoXos,  Diony*. ;  K6pyt. 
K\of,  Sl«'ph.  B.:  Kth.  KiipyiKa\ai'6t,  Coniiculanua), 
an  aiicieat  city  of  Latium,  which  aKieani  to  have 
oocupied  one  of  the  eunnnHs  of  the  remnricnble 
gnmp  of  isolated  hills  that  rises  boldly  from  the 
plain  of  the  Can^jtagnOf  about  3  niileB  from  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  Jfoale  Ommaro  (Lnerattib  Hons). 
Tlio><-  hills,  now  kaomi  as  the  Mvnticdli.  were  cdlt^i 
in  ancient  timet  the  UoxTSS  Coknicclani  (to 
KSfwutKn  Ipfo,  Dioaye.  i.  16);  both  their  principal 
niuiiiiiitjj  pn*s»'nt  remains  of  ancient  cities,  and  it  is 
probable  that  one  or  other  of  these  must  have  been 
the  Hte  of  Comicnlnm:  but  wo  hnvo  no  infbrawtion 
from  ancient  writers  to  assist  us  in  decidini:  between 
tiiem.  Coroiculom  only  fi^inres  in  Komoo  history 
during  the  war  of  Tarqainius  Priscus  with  tho 
Latins,  wlien  it  i^  inentione^i  among  the  places  rc- 
dooed  bf  that  monarch  by  furte  of  anna.  (Liv.  i. 
38;  Konys.  iiL  50.)  It  was  on  this  oocaeion  that, 
aoronling  to  tlif*  received  tradition,  Ocrisia,  the 
mother  of  Servius  Tiilliua,  foil  into  the  hands  of  the 
itomanit  u  a  captive.  (Liv.  i.  39;  Dionys.  iv.  1; 
Ovid,  h'ast.  vi.  Ji-JS.)  At  this  time  Livy  n^  kons  it 
oi»e  of  tlie  (itie.-*  of  the  "  i'iTs<.i  I.,atini."  Dionysiiis 
telLs  us  tliat  it  wax  strongly  fortifled,  and  withstood 
a  long  K)»»j:o,  but  after  its  capture  was  phmden'd  and 
burnt  by  Tarquin.  He  d"ics  not  speak  of  the  city  as 
destroyed;  and  it  b  probable  tliat  it  did  not  cease 
to  exist  at  so  early  a  [leriod.  In  the  list  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  I^itin  League  given  by  Dionjrsiua  (v. 
61X  ^  find  the  Conii  {KApvoi),  who  are  probably, 
aa  8a|yi;eeted  by  Niebuhr,  the  dti/ens  of  Corniculum. 
(Niebahr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  note  21.)  Flonu  also  al. 
Imdii  to  Cornictilum  as  having  taken  part  in  the 
wan  of  the  Latins  agaiiu>t  the /2(;pttM»e  (i.  11.  §6), 
though  the  pasnjtge  is  so  rhetorical,  that  little  Talne 
can  be  attached  to  it.  But  in  later  times  no  mention 
is  found  of  Curnicalnni,  and  it  is  only  noticed  by 
POnjr  amenfT  the  cities  of  tjOhnn,  of  which  no  trace 
ninained  in  bis  day.    (I'lin.  iii.  5.  <<.  9.) 

The  Montes  Comiculani  are  a  veiy  striking  feature 
of  Ae  Roman  f^pn^na.  They  farm  an  isolated 
group,  wholly  d<  t.i-.  from  the  main  range  of  the 
Apennines,  ounsistinj;  of  tUrw  rocky  pealcs  of  coo- 
sidcnMe  elevation,  and  very  steep  and  diflknit  of 
acc«-ss.  N'itwiUi.>tanding  tliis.  all  three  were  in- 
haUtad  in  the  middle  a^ea,  and  two  of  them  still  are 
00.  The  northommast  and  liiffhest  of  tho  thiee,  now 

occupi«l  liv  a  {»"ir  v)!!-il'<*  <  iilled  S.  Anqfto  in  Ca- 
poccia,  presents  cuosiderable  rcuiaius  uf  aucieut  walla 
of  a  fonr  rod*  and  prim^vo  a^la  of  oowtfiiethii, 
aon  iMbliqg  tba  OMliaat  ipacinm  «r  tilt  Oj- 
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clopcan  style  than  any  other  min"!  of  the  f\asn  in 
Latium.  (See  the  figure  in  Gell,  Top.  of  Jiome^ 
p.  56.)  TbcM  are  considoed  by  Sir  W.  Odl  to  bo 
the  remains  of  Corniculum.  On  the  sotithr mniost 
peak  stands  tlie  modem  village  of  MonticelU,  which 
retains  no  fitigaa  of  nmf  mnote  antiqt^,  but 
presents  numerous  fragmentj)  of  buildings,  ami  a 
binall  temple  or  Saielium,  constructed  in  brick,  .and 
obviously  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Kibby, 
Abeken,  and  others  consider  this  hill  to  l:>o  the  site 
of  Corniculum,  and  refer  the  more  ancient  ruins  on 
that  of  5.  Angela  to  Medollia,  a  city  which  must 
probably  be  placed  in  the  immediate  viciruty  of  C<>r- 
oicaloni.  [Mkdullia.]  Gell,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  there  cmdd  never  have  been  an  ancient  city  on 
the  site  of  if ««(Mcfls,  and  that  the  walls  a!tS.'Af^ 
gdo  moat  tbereAra  be  thoae  of  Comiculam.  ( Top, 
of  Rome,  pp.  5.'>,  319;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol  ii.  i  p. 
327,  367 ;  Abeken,  M.  J.  p.  78.)       [E,  H.  B.l 

COBNUS  (K6pros,  Ptol.  IiL  3.  §  7 ;  Comi,  ftm. 
Ant.  p.  84).  a  city  on  tho  W.  co:Lst  of  Sardinia,  called 
by  Livy  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  isUnd.  It 
was  made  tinir  bead-qnarton  and  plaee  of  refuge  by 
the  Sardinian  trif>?s  who  revolted  ai^ainst  tlie  Koniana 
during  tlie  iiecood  Punic  War,  bat  alter  the  defeat 
of  Hampsieota  was  beaie^  nid  taikan  by  the  pra»* 
tor  T.  Manlius,  n.  c.  215.  (Liv.  xjtiii.  40,  41.) 
Ptolemy  ern»eou»ly  reckons  it  among  the  inhuid 
towns  oif  Sardinia;  tboItiBerarrphMesitonthonad 
al'ini:  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  18  miles  fmin 
lioxi,  and  the  rame  distance  from  Tharros.  Iheae 
distances  coincide  with  the  rito  of  tha  tfitting  rains, 
w  liieh  are  still  viMble  on  the  se»i«00BlbetanBen  Capo 
Sieddu  and  Capo  Alaimu,  about  13  mOos  M.  of 
OHMtam.  Nunwroin  fragments  of  boildinfiis,  parts 
of  an  aqnetlurt,  necmpdis,  and  the  walls  of  the  party 
are  still  (standing.  Cartliagiuiao  and  Roman  coins 
arc  found  there  in  abundaneft  (T^ndale's  Sardinia^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  301.)  [K.  H.  H.] 

COKOIil'LIUM,  a  town  of  Gallia,  is  placeil  in  the 
Table  on  a  road  from  Dunx-ortoruni  (Reims)  to  An* 
dematunum  (f^ngres).  The  next  btation  tn  I>uro> 
cortonun  Ls  Durocatalaunum  (Chalons),  which  is 
omitted  in  the  Tahla.  There  is  an  old  road  from 
Chalons  to  Limgret  on  which  Corfxil  stand-s,  and 
tliis  must  be  Corbiliom  ;  yet  tho  distances  do  not 
agree.  Tho  TaUo  maltes  it  42  Gallic  les^oes  from 
Corbeil  to  L«mffr9$^  bat  tba  real  distance  is 
greater.  [G.  L.] 

COROC  (Ksy>^.  Isid.  Char,  p^  8),  a  small  plaea 
in  Drang  iana  mentioned  by  Istdonis.  It  has  been 
supposed  bv  Korbiger  to  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Kohf,:  [V.] 

COROCOXDAME  (KopoKovUnri,  Strab.  xl 
pp.  494,  496 ;  PtoL  t.  9.  §§  6,  8  ;  MeU,  i.  19; 
Steph.  U.  s.  v.),  a  small  p1;ue  close  to  the  Bosporus 
Cimmerius  in  the  ooontiy  of  tho  fio^onuii  and 
adjoining  cm  of  the  noutiu  of  tha  Hftf  Antfeiteo 
(now  Kidmn).  It  gave  ita  name  to  a  lake  of  some 
sise,  cidled  Corooondamitis  (Strah.  L  a),  which  ap- 
pears to  havo  been  fcnnod  bv  one  of  the  bnmehat 
of  the  same  river.  There  is  some  indistinctness  in 
the  ancient  accounts  of  this  district;  and,  aocording 
to  aooM,  aa  MeU  (i.  19),  and  Dfoogrsliia  Perieg.  (550), 
Coroeandame  would  seem  to  bo  the  name  of  a  \<y- 
ninsuht  or  island,  fonned  bj  tho  BooponiB,  the  Mao< 
Otis,  and  the  rlvvr.  [  V.] 

CORODAMUM  PRO^f.  (KopSSofWP  tutpof),  a 
promontory  at  the  HE.  extremity  of  the  oonotjj  of 
tho  Sadsalila*,  faaaiediatelj  wiihout  the  atnuls  of 
tlia  Maa  gidL  Mr.  Fonhf  fim  Hat  to  rf' 
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Uady  the  easternmost  promontory  in  Arabia,  an<l 
follows  Bociiart  in  ideiitifytn<;  the  nara(>  with  that  of 
the  .roktanite  pntriardi  Hftdoram.  (.■!  rabia,  vol.  i.  pp. 
140 — 14"2.)  Uthens  find  Corodanium  in  Corroomb 
Point,  immediately  north  of  Afuicat.      [O.  W.] 

COKOMANIS  (Kopo/xoylr  x6Ktt),  a  town  of  the 
Aburaei,  on  the  Socer  Sinus,  at  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  lV't>iai!  irulf.  Mr.  Forater  identifies  it  with 
"  the  ton-n  of  Grtutn  l/arb,  a  mart  of  oommeroe  on 
the  Pendan  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  the  bay  of  Koue  t  or 
Dooai-al-Khuma:'  iArabim,  voL  i.  pi  263.  vol. 
iLp.213.)  [G.W.J 

CORCyNE  (Koptimi:  Eth,  Kofmratis,  Stnb.Tfli 
p.  411;  KoffCtrtvs,  Kopuyuifvs,  Kopoivauos,  Steph. 
B.:  PetaUdki^t  a  town  of  Meawaia,  situated  upon 
tlw  wMtcra  Hde  of  the  Mnnnian  f:n\f,  whidi  wu 
sometime!*  called  after  it,  the  Curunuran.  (IMin.  iv. 
a.  s.  7.)  Acoordiog  to  Patuanias,  it  wu  built  oo  i 
the  nte  of  the  Honwrie  Aepeia,  at  the  tiine  of  the ! 

rrstoniti'in  uf  tlic  Mt!s,s<'ni:ui'^  t.>  flirir  native  rnuiif i  v, 
bjr  LiNuninoodas;  and  received  the  name  of  Cornoeia  i 
becaitM  Epimdidea,  whoibanded  the  new  town,  was 
a  n.Htive  of  ConM:-  in  Boootia.  This  name  was 
changed  by  the  Ales&eiuaos  into  that  of  Corooe. 
Aeeording  to  oUmm,  Canm  «omepondad  to  the 
Homeric  Pedasus.  (Strab.  riil  p.  360.)  In  the 
acropolis  of  the  city  was  a  braieo  statue  of  Athena, 
wbo  becttoo  tho  patron  deitj  of  Corone  in  conse- 
quence of  her  wonship  al  Coronein.  [Coroneu.] 
In  the  agora  there  was  a  statue  of  Z(>us  Zot«r,  as  at 
M—ene;  and  there  were  likewise  in  the  lower  city 
temples  of  ArtemiN,  of  Dionysus,  ami  of  Asclepius. 
The  harbour  of  (Juroue  w:is  called  the  port  of  the 
AchawM,  probablj  booaose  the  city  bdoofed  to  tho 
Achsean  leapue.    (1*hus.  iv,  ,34.) 

Paosaniaii  savH  that  Curone  wa>  hituated  to  the 
rig^t  of  the  Pami.sus,  cluse  to  the  M-a,  atui  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  cilled  Temathia  or  Mathia  (the  read- 
ing is  doubt tul).  riie  present  name  of  the  mountain  is 
Lghidmo,  at  the  foot  of  whidi  stands  Petalidhi,  on 
the  site  of  Corone,  in  a  email  bat  fotiie  plain. 
Within  the  last  few  yean  a  oolony  of  Mainotea  has 
■ettled  here,  and  restored  to  the  place  its  ancient 
name.  Tiie  modem  town  of  /TotAm,  howrrer, 
which  is  fdtuated  apon  a  promontory  soiM  distanoe 
south  of  PeUilidhi,  occupies  the  site  of  Asine.  It 
ia  probable  that  the  iuhabitanu  of  Corone  mignted 
at  aome  period  to  Asine,  carrying  with  tlwm  thdr 
ancient  name.  [Asi?»K.] 

There  are  oonuderable  remains  of  Corone.  Part 
of  a  mde  may  still  bo  traced  jutting  oat  into  the 
sea,  and  in  tlie  plain  have  been  fomul  f  iuii(i.it:i)ri.s 
of  houses  and  wails,  and  some  works  of  ancient  art. 
Tlwre  are  likewise  tiaoea  of  tho  walls  of  tho  aoro- 
poli."«  wy-w  tlic  h'-iu'lits  alcove  tlie  plain. 

Corone  was  supplied  with  water  for  drinking 
firam  the  fountain  PhtaaislaB,  whieh  flowod  from  a 
hollmv  plane  tree  20  stadia  from  the  road,  leading 
imn  the  I'amisus.  Eighty  stadia  south  of  Corone, 
Mar  tho  coast,  wsa  tiw  temple  of  Apollo  Corynthos, 
the  site  of  which  is  j  robaMy  indicated  by  sonic  an- 
cient remains  on  the  Inil  ot'  SL  l^lias,  near  the  sea, 
abovo  the  village  of  KtuUUa. 

Corone,  as  alreaiiy  >tated,  Wongcd  to  the  .Vrhaonn 
league.  It  was  on  hi.s  march  tu  relieve  this  city 
that  Philopoemen  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death  at  5!es.seiie  on  the  followint,'  day.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
49.)  IMutarch,  however,  relatea  that  rhilopoenien 
was  capturwl  on  his  march  towards  Colonis  (Plat. 
Pliilojint-m.  18);  but  the  (.t^itement  uf  Livy  is  the 
moro  probable  one.  £Coix>MU££>.]    Corone  ia  also 
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mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §  8).  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  439,  seq.;  Prhpomtuiaoa,  p.  195, 
seq.;  Roblaye,  RecJtercheji,  &c.,  p.  Ill}  Cvitiliay 
Peloponnesoa,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  secj.) 

CORONEIA  (Kopd^ia:  Eth.  KopiSmt,  Kop«. 
fcvt),  the  name  of  several  places  in  Greece,  derired 
from  Kofidni,  a  hill.  1.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
member  of  the  BoMlilB  kofM*  i*  described  hf 
Strabo  as  situated  upon  a  height  near  Mt  Helicon 
(ix.  p.  411).  Its  territory  was  called  Kopaircioid^. 
(Strab.  ix.  pp.  407, 411.)  The  town  stood  npon  an 
insulatod  hill  at  the  entranop  of  a  valley  leading 
poathwnrds  to  Mt.  Helicon,  the  principal  snnuntt  of 
which  is  seen  at  the  head  of  the  >'alley.  From  this 
hill  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  lake  Cofais,  and  a» 
its  ibot  there  is  a  broad  pbdn  ailsDdbi);  as  far  as  tho 

niar^Ix".  of  the  lake.  On  eiL'ier  side  of  tli*-  hiil 
flowed  two  streams,  one  oo  the  eastern  or  r^t  hand 
side,  called  CoraKos  or  Gnarins,  and  the  edMr  m 
the  left,  named  Phalanis:  a  tributary  of  the  latter 
was  the  Isomantiis  or  Uoplias.  [See  above,  p|t,  4iS, 
413.]  Oorooeia  is  said  to  have  been  fimndsd  bf  the 
Boeotians  from  Ame  in  Thess.a!y,  after  they  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  original  homes  by  the  Tbes- 
saliani;  and  they  appear  to  havo  ealled  it  Genncia 
af^er  the  Thessaliari  tnwn  of  tiiis  name.  [Sef  No.  2.] 
At  the  same  time  they  built  in  the  plain  in  front  <i 
the  dty  a  temple  of  Athena  Itooica,also  oaned  after 
the  one  in  Thes.sa!y,  an  l  likewise  gave  to  the  rivsr 
which  flowed  by  tiie  temple  the  name  of  Cuarius  or 
Curalius,  after  tbe  Thcssalian  river.  [Ciekium.} 
In  this  temjile  wiw  held  tlie  festiv.al  of  the  Pam- 
boeutia,  which  was  cunnnon  to  all  the  Uoeutians. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  41 1 :  Paus.  is.  34.  $  1.)  Tbe  Th»> 
juilian  oriinin  of  Coroneia  is  also  attested  by  l*au- 
sanias,  who  ascribes  its  foundation,  a*  well  as  timt 
of  HaUartus,  to  Atham:Ls  and  his  desccodnnlik  vho 
came  from  Thessaly  (ix.  34.  §  7,  setj.). 

Coroneia  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  conjonctioQ 
with  Haliartus.  (//.  ii.  503.)  In  historical  times 
several  important  battles  were  fboght  in  the  plain  in 
front  of  the  town.  It  was  here  &it  the  Athenians 
under  Tolmides  were  defeated  by  the  Boeotians  in 
B.  o.  447,  in  oonseqnence  of  which  defeat  tbe  Atha- 
nuias  ket  the  sovereignty  which  they  had  ftr  some 
years  exercisetl  over  Boeotia.  (Thnc  i.  1 13.)  The 
plaui  of  Coroneia  waa  also  the  scene  of  the  victoiy 
grined  by  Agerifaras  over  the  Tbebaas  and  their 
alHes  in  n.  c.  394.  (Xeii.  I/t  ll.  iv.  3.  §  15,  se^i  ; 
Plut.  Age$.  17.)  In  the  Sacred  War  Coroneia  was 
twice  taken  bj  the  Pbodans  nnder  Onomarehna. 
(Diol.  x>i.  35,  58.)  Philip,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Phociana,  gave  up  the  town  to  the  Thebana. 
(Dem.  d$  Pae.  p.  62,  Philip,  ii.  p.  69.)  GoroMia 
cspomsed  the  cause  Iwth  of  Philip  and  of  Perseus  in 
their  wars  with  the  Bomans.  (Polyb.  xx.  7,  zzviL 
1,  utis.  6,  a.;  Liv.  nsiit  S9.  zBi.  44, 67.) 

Pansanias  says  (ix.  34.  §  .T)  that  the  most  re- 
markable objects  in  Coroneia  were  altars  of  Uennes 
Efimelins  and  of  the  winds,  and  a  little  bebm  them 
the  temple  of  Heni.  The  principal  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  arc  those  of  the  theatre,  uf  the  temple  of 
Hen,  and  of  the  agora.  The  ooins  of  Coroneia  am 
very  mn.   The  «m  amand  ii  a  ' 
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with  Um  Boeotian  sLieid  on  oDe  side,  and  on  the  other 
•  fbn-flwed  aiMk  er  GotKaniaB  hmA,  with  the  «pi> 

praph  KOPO.  (Dwlwcll,  vol.  i.  p.  247;  Leake, 
SorUum  Greece^  voL  ii.  p.  13'2,  setj. ;  Forclihani- 
nnr,  HeOmiia,  p.  185.) 

2.  A  town  of  Tlies.'ijily  in  Phtbiritts,  from  which 
tJ)e  Doeotian  Coroncia  prohably  derived  its  niuiie.  It 
is  placod  by  I^cakc  at  Tjeutmd.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434; 
Viol  iii.  13.  §  46;  Steph.  B.«.  v.;  Loalw,  AorfAern 
Grtecf,  vol.  iv.  p.  471.) 

CORONTA(rj^  Vi6poirra:  FAh.VLopoirrfvt:  near 
/Vmttromo),  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
nania,  probably  lying  between  Metropolis  and  Old 
Oenia.  fOENiADAB.]  At  a  mile  from  Pridhromo 
Leake  disooTered  on  an  insulated  hill  the  ruins  of 
Hellenic  walls,  whicli  are  probably  the  remains  of 
CoronU.  (Thuc.  iL  102;  Steph.  B.  «,«.}  Lake, 
Noiikem  Grttot,  toI.  iii.  p.  514.) 

COR(yMUS  MONS(Kop«K«}t,Ptol.  vL2.  §  4.  Ti.5. 
§  1 ,  vi.9.  §§  3, 4),  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  jn^t  chain 
of  mountains  which  extends  akag  the  soutbsm  sbora 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of  which  Orontes,  M.  Ja8»* 
iiiuiM.  aiid  M.  Coronas  were  the  principal  peaks. 
Garaoas  is  the  most  easteni  of  tho  tone,  and  was  on 
thehoi^ofBjNttiBMMlFtetUt.  Itiapntebty 
repre<.entod  now  hjr  tfat  IPll1llni*%  btlween  Dam- 
j/im  and  Asterabad. 

<K>BOPISSUS  (Kopowww6t:  Aft.  KopowiffvAs), 
MS  the  n.ime  appears  on  the  coin."?.  It  is  Coropassus 
io  Stnbo  (p.  56d,  663),  who  sajs  that  the  boon- 
dwjr  bolwwn  the  Ljouaaw  and  the  Cappadodtnt 
is  the  tract  between  the  rillape  Cnmpri^stis  in  Ly- 
caonia  and  Gareatbyra,  a  small  town  of  the  Cappo- 
dodans.  The  disfeuo*  between  these  two  small 
pl.ices  was  about  120  Stadia.  In  the  .--econd  of  these 
two  passaii^  the  dum  cf  the  Cappodocion  town  is 
written  GanaoiB,  tddeh  k  fbe  true  name.  The 
|lUce  Ls  therefore  near  the  western  border  of  Capfia- 
docia,  Miuth  of  tlie  salt  lake  uf  I'atta.  Adopiiisufi  in 
Ptoleiny  (t.  6)  is  probably  the  same  place.  [O.L.] 

COROS.    [CoRirs;  Cym  s  rEitsii>!H.] 

CORPILLI,  a  Thracian  tribe  on  the  river  Hebrus 
(Plin.  ir.  18),  which  inhabited  the  district  of  Cor- 
pialica  (KofnrioXut^,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  9).       [L.  S.] 

COIUiAGUM,  a  fortress  of  Slyria,  of  uncertain 
aita,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  200,  along  with 
the  two  other  forta  ef  Gemmnm  and  Orgeesus. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  27.) 

CO'RSEAE.  [CoRAasiAE.] 

CORSEIA  (Kopac/a).  1.  A  town  of  Boeotia, 
aometimes  included  in  Opuntian  LocriSf  was  the  first 
place  which  the  traTeller  reached  after  crossing  Mt. 
Kklomo  trom  CyrtoDee.  In  the  Sacred  War  it  was 
taken  by  the  Phociaos,  along  with  Orcbomenns  and 
Coroncia.  In  the  plain  below,  the  river  Plataniu.^ 
Joined  the  aea.  Its  site  is  fraUhlr  nfneeated  by 
the  TOfa^  JVwclynd,  on  tin  heif Dta  ahoifs  which 
arc  the  remains  of  an  ancient  atTopKilts.  (Pans.  ix. 
24.  §  5;  Died.  xn.  58;  Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p  385; 
cdiM  Xepala  by  Steph.  B.  *«.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  ToL  fi.  184{  FoniihaniiMr,  MtUmuka, 
P  179.) 

S.  Seyh*  maaHam  KaftUu  m  n  port  of  Beee& 

on  the  CorinthLin  ^nilf.  It  appeanmn  Pliny  tbat 
there  was  a  seoood  town  of  thia  unM  in  the  western 
pait  of  Beeolia,  and  that  it  wae  dietittgniM  from 
the  other  by  the  name  of  Thrhae  Corsicae.  ("  Thc- 
bts  opae  Corsicae  cognominatae  snot  joxta  Helico- 
Baa*PUn.iT.3.s.4.)  It  ia  probably rapwanted  by 
the  modem  KhMo.  {hmttf  Neriktm  Grwe$t  vol. 
|i.  pw  621.) 
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COBSI  (Kopatoi  or  Kopaol,  Ptol.),  a  people  of 
ftndfnia,  enumerated  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptaknj 

siiionft  the  tribes  of  the  interior  of  that  i.sland.  Tljcir 
name  indicates  tltat  they  must  have  eniipvted  from 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica,  which  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Patmaiiw,  who  adds  that  tlie 
.stn'iigth  of  their  tnouutain  abodes  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  the  Cartha- 
ginian.s.  In  accordance  with  this,  Ptolemy  phwcs 
them  in  the  northern  part  of  Sardinia,  adjoining  the 
TibuUtii,  who  inhabited  its  NE.  extremity,  near  to  the 
strait  that  separates  it  from  Corsica.  (I'liii.  iii.  7.  s. 
13;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  §  6:  I'aus.  x.  17.  §  8.)    [K.  II.  15.] 

CCRSICA,  called  by  the  Greeks  CYK.M  S 
(Kvpvos:  Eth.  Kvpvios  and  Kvpwuos:  later  Greek 
writers,  however,  use  also  Kopirlt  and  Ko^/ica; 
Dionys.  Per. ;  Strab. ;  Ptol.,  &c. :  the  Latin  Ethnio 
is  Corsns,  which  Ovid  usee  also  for  the  adjective : 
Coraicanus  b  the  adjective  form  in  Scnrius  and  So- 
linus),  one  of  the  principal  islands  in  the  Moditer- 
mnean,  sitnated  to  the  of  Swdinia,  from  which  it 
was  sepaimted  only  by  a  narrow  stndt.  It  was  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  third  in  iiuujnitude  of  the  seven 
areat  islaode  in  that  aea  (Alexius,  ap.  Euatath,  ad 
iMonjlt.  Ar.  4;  Stnh.  ii.  p.  123),  thongh  other 
authors  pave  it  only  the  sixtli  jil.ue.  (l)i<Kl.  v.  17; 
Scylax,  §  113.)  PUnj  says  that  it  was  150  miles 
long,  KM  he  the  most  part  SO  broad,  and  gives  ita 
circumference  at  '.Vl^)  miles ;  Stnilx),  <m  tin-  other 
band,  states  its  leiigUi  at  160  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  at  70.  ^lin.  iiL  S.  a.  19 ;  Strab.  v.  p. 
224.)  Bi'th  the<e  staterncnt.s  exceed  the  truth; 
the  real  length  of  the  isknd  is  just  about  100  geo- 
graphical (125  Boanan)  milee,  mlSim  its  bnadth  no- 
where exceeds  46  geopnijihieal  nr  Knman  miles. 
Both  Stiabo  and  Sodorus  reckon  it  300  stadia  dis- 
tant from  the  iaiaad  of  Aethalia  or  Ilva,  whkh  ia 
very  little  more  than  the  truth;  the  fonner  rcni rtly 
states  that  it  is  visible  from  the  mainland  near  Popu- 
lonium,  bnt  he  was  misled  by  his  gnadaa  when  they 
let!  liim  to  Ik'Ucvc  tliat  Sardinia  was  so  too.  The 
northern  extremity  of  Corsica,  formed  by  a  n^irrow 
ridge  ef  mountains,  extending  like  a  creat  pmmon- 
tory  near  r?0  miles  from  the  ni.-iin  N^iy  of  the  island, 
is  diiitinclly  vi^ible  from  many  poiuli  on  the  coaht  of 
Etruria,  and  even  from  that  of  Lignria.  The  dis- 
tance of  Uiis  part  of  the  island  from  Vada  Vola- 
terrana  is  correctly  given  by  Pliny  at  62  M.  P.,  but 
it  is  not  more  than  58  from  Populonium,  which  is 
the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland.  (Plin,  j.  c; 
Strab.  V.  p  223;  Diod.  t.  13.) 

Almost  the  whole  of  Corsica  is  occupied  by  a  range 
of  lofty  and  rugged  numntains,  extending  from  K  to 
S.  frcm  one  extremity  of  die  idand  to  the  ether. 
The  highest  smmnits  nf  this  range  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  from  8000  to  9000  feet,  and  are  m  oonae- 
quenoe  Mvered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year;  their  sides  .are  furrowed  by  deep  torrenta, 
and  inteieected  by  narrow,  crooked  vidleys  or  ravines, 
whik  thej  are  eovend  almost  thronghont  with  denea 
fortsts.  The  vcist  extent  of  tln  se,  .'md  the  magni- 
tude and  excellence  of  the  timber  which  they  pro- 
duced, have  been  edebrated  in  aifl  ages.  (Theo^rast. 
//.  P.  V.  8.  §§1,2;  Wonys.  Per.  460;  Diini.  /.  r.) 
But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
excellent  porta  with  wUdi  the  W.  and  &  coasts  of 
the  i.sland  alxnind,  it.s  mpged  and  inaccessible  nature 
rendered  it  in  ancient,  as  they  still  do  in  modern 
times,  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  civilised  portions 
of  Sf>uthem  Eurofje.  Theoi'liristns  pnys  lliat  tbe 
whole  island  was  "shaggy  and  bavago,'  from  the 

TT 
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vuC  ftrata  nith  which  H  ww  «mni  (JhvAm  m2 

HiTwtp  ^pictfuA'Tji'  TTj  CXr7,  f.  c  ).  Strabo  npeaks 
i3£  tbe  inbabitaaU  of  the  tnoaaUin  districts  as 
"wilder  than  the  fwy  beuto"  (iyftdrtpot  *u- 
p'tuv,  V.  p.  224),  and  of  so  nntameable  a  cha- 
i«ct«r,  tliat  when  the/  were  brought  to  Home  as 
davw  it  wn  jmpwriMir  to  make  anj  aae  of  them, 
or  niTU'^tum  than  to  ilnniPstic  habits.  Th(?  judg- 
ment uf  Diodoras  oo  thi^s  puiut  Is  more  favourable. 
He  aays  the  Corsican  slarea  were  very  docile,  and 
rcidily  mlaptpd  llKTn.sclves  to  the  ways  of  dvi- 
liscd  life;  and  tiuit  the  natives  of  the  i;)Uiid,  though 
i^orsnt  of  tilhg«»  and  •obu^tin^  wholij  od  meat, 
milk,  and  honey,  were  remarkable  for  their  lore  of 
juDlioe.  (Diod.  v.  13, 14.)  Seneca,  who  was  banished 
to  the  inland  in  a.d.  41,  aod  lived  there  eight  yeera 
in  .  xilt-.  !i  itunilly  takes  an  an&Toarable  view  of  it, 
aii  1  .sj^  aka  in  exaggerated  terms  of  the  barrennes*  of 
its  Hoil,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  its  climate.  (Sen.  Cotu.  ad 
Eelv.  6.  §  4 ;  Anthol.  Lat  129,  ISa)  In  the  Utter 
nqnet,  however,  it  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
ndghbooriog  island  of  Sardinia;  the  low  groonda  on 
the  E.  coast  are  indeed  very  unhealthy,  bat  the 
greater  part  of  the  i.-«laud  is  free  from  tlic  scoarire  of 
nudaria;  and  aoctent  writen  npeak  <^  the  native 
Corsicans  as  remarkaUa  tar  fh£e  longevity.  (Eu- 
sUth.  <vl  Dion.  Per.  4SS.) 

We  hare  veiy  litti*  laAnntian  m  to  the  origin  of 
tiie  native  popolito  of  CoreioB,  hut  th«r»  nanu 
little  doubt  that  it  was  dcrivt-d  priiK  ijKilly  from  a 
Ligorian  MOioe.  Thia  is  the  opinion  of  Seneca, 
thooi^  he  telii  tm  fhat  there  wereeoine  tribes  in  the 
Wand  of  S[icini->!i  or  nx'ri.H!t  cilrarti'in.whiv.PTaanners 
nd  drass  resembled  thoee  of  the  CaotabriaDS,  and 
appears  hidined  to  ngud  these  as  i1m  eaitteit  in- 
habitants, and  the  Lignriaas  as  subsequent  sottkrs. 
(Sen.  Ic,  8.)  Solinii8»  however,  following  authors 
BOW  bst,  who  had  wiitten  fhlly  ooBoendiif  Oeniea, 
expressly  ascribes  its  first  popuLation  to  the  I.igurian.s, 
and  thb  is  oonfiimed  by  the  legend  which  derived 
its  name  fnm  a  L^noian  wtunaa  of  tho  name  of 
Corsa,  who  \va.s  f  iblod  to  have  first  discovered  and 
visited  its  shwes.  (Solin.  3.  §  3;  Kuhtath.  L  c; 
Udor.  Origg,  sir.  ft.)  Wo  are  expressly  told  that 
Ci'n<ic.i  was  the  natirt  name  of  the  islan<l,  adoptt'ti 
from  them  by  the  Bonians  (Diod.  v.  13;  Dionys.  r«  r. 
459);  tlio  or^^  of  that  of  Cymus,  by  which  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  ii  wholly  unkimwn,  though 
late  writers,  as  usual,  derivini  il  troin  a  iuw  Cyniu.s, 
whom  they  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Hercules. 

The  island  ap[K\nn«  to  liave  bt-t^n  t-nrly  knriwn  to 
the  Greeks,  and  the  i'hocacana  foundtni  Uic  city  of 
Alalia  on  its  eastern  coast  as  early  as  B.C.  .'i64. 
(lIiTod.  i.  165;  Seneca,  /.  c  )  Twenty  years  Uter 
tiiey  established  themselves  in  much  greater  force, 
but  after  a  stay  of  only  a  few  yean  were  compelled 
tu  abandon  it  again  [Alkria]  ;  and  from  this  period 
we  hear  nothin<;  more  of  Greek  colonies  on  the  island. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  had 
united  their  arms  with  the  Carthaginians  to  expel  tbe 
Phocaeans,  established  Uicir  authority  over  the  island, 
in  which  they  founded  the  city  of  Nicaea  (a  name 
that  certainly  appears  rather  to  point  to  a  Greek 
origin),  and  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  a  tribnte  of 
resin,  wax,  ami  honey.  (Diod.  v.  13.)  Their  su- 
jvemaqr  Ml  with  tbe  decline  of  their  naval  power, 
and  Oonica,  as  well  as  Sardinia,  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  dependency,  if  not  of  subjection,  to 
Carthage  at  the  time  of  the  First  Funic  War.  On 
thiaaeeon«itwaialtaeiEod,faiB.aS59,  byaSo^ 


man  fleok  under  I*.  Setpo,  wiio  teiiic  Ao  citjr  ef 

Aleria,  and  compellod  the  inhabitants  to  acknow. 
ledge  the  sovereignty  of  Kome,  aod  give  hostages  for 
their  fidditjr.  (Zonar.  tSL  11;  Flor.  il  2.  §  Ift; 
Liv.  Epit.  xvii. ;  Orell.  Tnscr.  5.')2.)  It  is  probable 
that  the  submission  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  native 
Cmicans  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  nominal; 
and  af^or  the  close  of  the  First  Pnnic  War  wp  fiuti 
them  again  repeatedly  in  anns,  together  with  tlieir 
neighbours  the  Sardinians;  at  length,  in  r.  c.  231, 
C.  i'ajiirius  Mjlso  is  said  to  have  effect iially  subdued 
thfm,  lor  which  he  claimed  llie  honour  wf  a  triumph. 
(Zonar.  viii.  18;  Liv.  Epit  xx.;  Fast  Capit.)  Yet 
long  after  thi.^.  rt  ppafwl  revolts  attest  tbe  impprfc^  t 
nature  of  their  &ubjLt.tion;  aiid  the  victories  of  the 
lioman  praetors  appear  to  have  effected  nothing  be* 
yond  a  nominal  submission,  and  the  payment  of  an 
occasional  tribute,  (Ijv.  x\.  19,  34,  xhL  7,  21.) 
Before  the  close  of  the  BepubUc,  however,  the  man* 
time  parts  of  the  island  at  least  were  brought  under 
complete  subjection,  and  two  colonies  of  Koman  citi- 
zens were  established  m  its  E.  coast,  that  of  Mtmum 
by  Marios,  and  Aleria  by  Sulla.  (Plin.  iS.  6.  s.  IS; 
MeL  il  7.  §  9 ;  Seneca,  Com.  ad  ffdv.  8.  §  2.; 
Tlii.t  example,  however,  was  not  followed;  and  under 
the  fiomaa  empire  littJe  pains  w«b  taken  to  extend 
tlie  civlBaation  of  Italf  to  aa  ithnd  wUeh  was  i^ 
parded  a.-,  wild  and  inhospitable.  Even  in  the  tin  e 
of  Augustus,  Strabo  describes  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  interior  at  sabristing  principally  by  robl^^  rrand 
plundtr;  wliilc  the  Konian  pm-pniors  fmiu  time  to 
time  made  an  attack  upon  their  fabtncsses,  and  carried 
off  a  nnraber  ef  prisaners,  whom  tliej  sold  as  alavea. 
(.Stnb.  V.  p.  224.)  Thf  fact  that  it  was  .selected SS 
a  pkce  of  bauishment  for  political  exiles  (of  wUch 
Seneea  was  tiie  moot  iUostDOOs  osample)  ia  itMlf 

shows  tliL"  unfavcjurable  estimation  in  whii  h  it  w.ls 
held.  Its  Dame  only  once  occurs  in  the  histuty  of 
thia  period,  doiim  Oo  cMl  wan  of  A.0. 99,  when  a 
vain  attcmfit  w:ls  made  by  Dwmus  Pacarius  to 
arouse  tbe  Con»icaas  in  favour  of  Vitellius,  though 
their  coasts  were  exposed  to  the  6eet  of  Otha  (Tac 
Ifi.tt.  ii.  16.)  Under  the  TJfim.in  Republic.  C«'rvii;H 
had  been  united  in  one  province  with  Sardinia,  aiid 
subject  to  the  same  prMter.  Tadtaa  spaks  of  it 
ajriarently  as  having  then  a  •^paiattr  Procurator,  but 
tliis  was  prolxkbiy  exoeptiouaL  After  the  time  of 
Constantine,  howevar,tllotlVO  ishuxL  wen-  «c;.:Lratni. 
aiiii  each  bail  it.*  own  srovernor,  with  the  title  of 
I'nu'ses.  (Not.  Dign.  li.  j.p.  6,  64;  P.  Diac,  ii.  22.) 
The  seat  of  government  wa.->  prolwhly  at  Aleria.  On 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  (Corsica  fell  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  Vandals,  from  whom  it  was  wr«>t«tl  l.y 
IielisariiL<i,  but  was  again  conquered  by  the  GoUis 
under  Totik.  (Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  5.  B.  G.  iv.  24.) 
It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the  Exarch>  of  l;a- 
v«nna,  and  cootlmwd  a  dependency  of  the  Byz.mtine 
empire,  till  it  was  oanqosnd  in  tlw  8th  oentuiy  by 
the  Saracens. 

The  physical  character  of  Corsica  has  been  al^ 
ready  adverted  to.  The  great  chain  «f  mountains 
which  fills  op  almost  the  whole  isUnd  apprmchejt, 
however,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  W.  than  tlie  K. 
coast;  the  former  is  m  ooaseqneiwe  extremely  rugged, 
and  brolcen  by  great  moontwn  promontories,  with 
deep  bays  between  them,  many  of  which  afiVml  OS* 
celient  harbours,  though  these  are  rendered  com- 
paratively u.sele8s  by  the  difficulty  of  commnnicatioa 
with  the  interior.  The  E.  coast,  on  the  covitrarj, 
is  lower  and  more  reguUr,  presenting  a  nearly  un- 
bnfcea  Una  fbr  a  Alufla  cf  75  mileB,  from  tho 
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but  near  ila  fwntliem  <  xtn  mity  this  also  is  indented 
by  two  deep  ioleta,  one  of  which,  called  in  ancient 
tiiDM  the  Pbrtn  SjnamaaM  (aow  Porto  Veechio), 
constitutes  a  harbour  of  first-rato  excellence,  (Diod. 

3.)  The  central  maas  of  the  mountain  chain, 
now  CilM  the  Mmtts  AMowfe,  is  apparently  that 
wllidi  b  called  by  Ptolemv  the  Moha  Aureus  (rh 
X/NMrovr  jpof).  It  ia  in  this  group  that  the  two 
principal  nTcn  ef  the  iaUuid  urn  their  liae:  the 
Rbotanus  of  Ptolemy,  now  knmrn  as  the  Tavifftiano; 
and  the  Tuola  or  Tavob  (Tou6\ai  ur  Tau6xas),  now 
called  the  Oab»  Both  of  these  flow  from  W.  to  E., 
and  enter  the  sea,  the  first  near  the  colony  of  Aieria, 
the  second  clow;  to  that  of  Mariana.  The  other 
rirers  of  tlie  isknd  are  of  inferior  magnitllde ;  of 
those  which  flow  to  the  VV.  coast,  Ptolemy  mentions 
the  Circidius  (KipK^Stos),  which  is  probably  the  mo- 
^mLiamone ;  and  the  Locras,Ticario8,  and  Pitanoa, 
which  cannot  be  identified  witli  any  certainty.  The 
Ilierus  or  Siicer  fluviua  {'Up6s  irdTOfj^s),  which  he 
pUces  on  the  E.  coast,  S.  of  Aleria,  may  pmbubly  be 
the  Fmme  Orbo;  and  the  Valerius  (OuoAcptor  or 
O^A^ptot),  described  by  him  as  entering  tiie  Kca  in 
the  middle  of  the  N.  ooiwt,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
email  stream  now  eaUed  the  Oyao^  whidi  flowa  by 
S.Fkifrmso. 

The  same  author,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
what  little  information  we  possess  ^ipg  the 
aodent  f:oo|^phy  of  Corsica,  pvea  xa  tiw  natnee  of 
a  numb T  of  hcadUnds,  and  lays  or  harlniurs;  but 
veiy  few  of  tbeee  can  be  identified  with  any  approach 
te  eertdn^.  A  ghmoe  at  a  food  map  will  show 
how  irregular  and  brr>ken  is  the  whole  W.  cmst  of 
the  island,  ao  that  it  is  idle  to  choose  a  few  out  d 
the  anmbor  of  hold  headlaiida  and  deep  iideti  that  it 
preM-nts,  and  assume  them  to  be  thofc  interuh-d  by 
I*tulemy.*  The  northermnoet  point  of  the  iidand, 
mm  eaued  Capo  Cofw,  appean  lo  ba  that  ealled  by 
him  tlie  Sarmi  Promontorj'  {'\tphv  &irpov);  and  the 
aoothern  extremihr,  near  Bonifacio,  may  be  that 
which  be  caOe  Inrianimt,  adjoining  which  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name  (Maptavhv  tucpov  Ka\  toAjt). 
Between  these  (proceeding  from  N.  to  S.  aloiij;  tlie 
W.  coast  of  the  island)  be  ennroerates :  Tilox  Pr., 
the  Caesian  shfire  {){.atala%  cuyiaK6%'),  the  Atti:in 
Pr.,  the  Gulf  of  Casalos,  the  Prom,  of  Viriballum, 
the  Rhoetian  mountain,  the  Prom,  of  Rhium,  the 
Sandy  Shore  ('A/i/ui^Tji  a^yJaA<^^),  the  Partus  Titi- 
anus.  The  1'ortu.s  Syracusanus  iu  tiie  SE.  part  of 
the  island  is  probably,  as  already  observed,  tM  Qolf 
of  Porto  Veechio.    (Ptol.  iii.  2.  §§  3—5.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  get^raphy  of  the 
ialaod  is  extremely  Tagne  and  uncertain.  Neither 
Stiabo  nor  Pliny  gire  oa  the  names  of  anj  of  the 
tribea  into  wludi  the  nattre  population  waa  doabt- 
less  divided.  The  former  says  merely  that  some 
parte  of  the  iiland  wen  habitable,  and  contained  the 
towM  ef  tile  BMiii.Charax,  Emoooiaa,  and  Vapanes. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  224.)  Pliny  tells  us  that  Con^ica  con- 
tained thir^-three  *'  dviutes,"  besides  the  two  Ko- 
SW  cdooieB,  hot  wiUiont  giring  the  naoNa  of  any. 

*  Jlaanert  and  Keichart  have  endeavoored  to  as- 
algi  the  perftiai  flf  an  theea  pointi  menliqiied  by 

Ptolemy,  as  well  as  the  obsctm-  towns  enumerated  by 
him;  bat  the  entire  divergence  of  tlieir  reaulta  soffi- 
dntly  ahom  how  Httla  dopendance  la  to  ba  phoed 

npQO  them.  It  lias  not  been  thought  worth  while  to 
repeat  a  Uj>t  of  mere  ooiyecturBs;  they  an  both  given 


Ptolemy,  on  the  couUaiy,  ii^vei  ua  tiia  ftfflowloi^  Bit  s 

**  The  Ccn  ir.i  ix  etipy  the  W.  side  beneath  the  Golden 
Mountain;  then  follow  the Tarrabenii,  the  Titiani,  the 
Balatonfi.  ThameatiMrtherlyprainontoryisoceapiad 
by  the  Vanaoeni;  next  to  whom  come  the  Cilelienidi, 
then  the  Ucnioi,  Macrini,  Opini,  Simbri,  and  Comar- 
oeai,  and  flvtheat  to  the  &  the  Snbaaani'*  (BL  9. 
§  6).  Nothing  morn  is  known  of  any  of  tbcw  flb- 
scure  tribes,  who,  as  Ptolemy  expreesly  telle  OS, 
dwelt  only  in  ecattared  TiOages;  besides  theea,  be 
ennmemte?!  14  toicug  in  the  interior,  all  of  whirh  are 
utterly  unknown.  Even  thoe*  towns  which  he 
places  on  the  W.  ceaat  of  the  isknd  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  any  approach  to  ccrtainiv,  their  po- 
sition  depending  on  thr>>e  of  the  promoiuories  and 
baya,  the  geojjrapby  of  which  (as  already  observed) 
is  extremely  vague.  The  names  of  these  jlai-es  are 
as  follows:  Urcinium  {OxtpKmav),  I'aura  (nat)«ra), 
Ficaria  (^i«|pCB)^  and  llarianum,  near  the  prouirn* 
Usry  of  the  same  name.  On  the  E.  coa^t  our  data 
are  rather  iixjre  preci.se;  the  site  of  the  tvro  lionian 
colonies  of  Alkkia  and  Makiana  being  known  with 
certainty.  The  Itiuerary  of  Antoainns  also  gives  ns 
a  line  of  road  (the  only  one  in  the  island)  along  this 
coast  from  Mariana  to  Pallac,  a  city  mentioned  alM) 
by  Ptolemy,  which  was  probably  utuatad  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  called  the  Portns  Syracusamu.  The 
intermediate  stations  between  this  and  Aleria  an-  the 
Portus  Favooii  (still  called  Porto  /'arone,  and  pro- 
bably identical  with  tIie#iAa»We«  AMi^**  of  Ptnlemy), 
and  Prae,siJiiim,  half  way  between  Portus  Favonii 
and  Aleria,  probably,  from  its  name,  a  mere  military 
poet  (/fte.  Ant.  p.  85;  Ptd.  liL  S.  § 5.)  Beeides 
these,  Ptolemy  mentions  Rubra  and  Alista,  which  he 
plaoee  between  the  portns  Syracusanus  and  Aleria; 
and  the  towna  ef  BfanHnom,  Gloniinn,  Oentttria,  and 
Canelate,  all  of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  north- 
em  port  of  the  irland,  N.  of  Mariana,  liicaea,  which 
from  ita  name  woaM  appear  to  have  been  a  Greek 
colony,  but  is  called  by  I)iodonis  (v.  13)  a  Tyrrhe- 
nian one,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers, 
and  its  position  b  quite  unknown.  It  is  a  phundbla 
('•.iijecture  of  Clnveriiis  that  it  waa  tha  aame  phwa 

alterwards  called  Mariana. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  Corsica,  the  chief, 
as  already  ohser^•e<l,  is  timber,  of  which  it  funii>hHl 
an  alniont  uuhiiiitcd  supply.  Tlie<jphra.stu>  .'•{•<«kB 
with  especial  admiration  of  the  pine  and  fir  treea 
that  grew  on  the  island,  and  of  which  the  Romans 
made  great  use  for  their  6eets.  (Tbeophr.  U.  P.  v. 
8.  §  1.)  The  same  forests  prodnoed  resin  and  pitch, 
and  abotmded  in  wild  bees,  so  that  wax  and  honey 
were  in  all  ages  among  the  chief  exports  of  the  UUnd, 
and  we  find  the  Conucans  on  one  occasion  compelled 
to  pay  2(K),U00  pounds  of  waa  aa  a  punishment  for 
thefr  revolt  (Liv.  xlii.  7 ;  IXod.  v.  13 ;  Plio.  uL 
14.  8.  49.)  The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
anppoeed  by  aome  writers  to  arise  fiNxn  their  abund- 
ant nee  ef  Dooay  ai  an  article  of  fnd.  (Steph.  B. 
$.v.  Kvpfos.')  Vet  the  Corsican  honey  had  a  bitter 
taste,  owii^  to  the  bees  feeding  on  the  Ujx  trees, 
whidiraidaed  it  anpahtaUets  strangers.  (Theophr. 
U.P.  iii.  15.  §  5;  Diod  l.c.\  Virg.  Ed.  ix.  30; 
Ovid,  ilmor.  L  12.  10.)  SSheep,  goats,  and  cattle 
wen  alw  abondant,  thoogh  the  fuimei'  were  aDowed 

to  run  almast  wild  about  the  mountains.  (I'ol.  .\ii. 
4.)  But  the  iaUnd  produced  httle  cuni,  and  even 
nnder  the  BoBOaa  empire  the  eoUivatifln  of  fhiittnee, 
vines,  and  olives  was  almost  whi>lly  Ke;rlected. 
(Senec.  Com.  ad  Uelv.  9.  §  2;  Anihol  Lat.  130.) 
or  wild  aniBiili,  aooQvdiiv  10  lyjblni,  tbm  m 
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ftud  alrandAnce  of  foxm  and  rabbits,  but  no  wolves, 
llHVB,  or  deer;  the  wild  goat  also  wa«  nnknowD,  bat 
the  wild  sbcpp  or  moiumon  {novcfiMv)  was  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Corsica,  as  well  aa  of  Sardinia. 
Strabo  mmtioin  it  in  tht  bXUx  island  only,  hat  it  is 
•tai  oomnun  to  tlwm  bodi.  (M.  xiL  3.  4.)  The 
mines  of  Corsica  aam  to  have  U'vt\  ne^'l<>cttHl  hj-  tlie 
Romus;  bat  its  ipraaite,  which  is  of  a  very  fine 
qnalH^,  wu  worirad  fbr  nidiHaetiiral  purposes;  and 
the  Ftoman  quarries  in  two  little  islets  a  few  miles 
from  Boi^faciOf  at  the  aoathem  extremity  of  Cor- 
•ieay  an  ttill  liriMs.  (Valoiy,  Voyage  m  Corse, 
ehaitSO.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

COBSOTE  (Ko^(6n},  Xen.  Anab.  L  5.  §  4),  a 
town  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  fiv«r  llMwaa,  wh«« 
Tynis  passed  three  day.H  on  his  man  h  ai^.iinNt  his 
bruther  Artaxerzes.  It  is  described  bjr  Aenophun 
■a  daserted,  and  ife  b  not  msBticnad  odiar 
writer.  It  baa  heen  ronjectnml  by  Rennell  (^lUtts- 
$talAan»  of  the  Rttrtat  of  the  Ten  Thoutond.  p. 
108)  that  it  may  be  wpgessntad  \j  some  lar^e 
niins,  now  called  Erzi  or  Irsah,  which  were  ob- 
^<■rvl•.i  by  the  travellers  Balbi  and  Kauwolf,  when 
pu-ssin^;  down  the  Euphrates.  Xenophon  states  that 
thf  Mxst-as  fldwetl  round  Corsote:  j)LThaps  the  town 
Wiis  sitiuited  at  the  Junction  of  tlic  £upbnit<-.s  and 
that  river.  [V.] 

COILSTORITriTM.  in  Britain,  Tnentione<l  in  the 
fir>t  ItiuiHiry.  Ih-oliahly  CorbrUlge  in  Northum- 
berland. )§<       ,  [R.  G.  L.] 

COnSYmJS  or  COiJSYNUS.  It  appears,  from 
the  cuins  uf  Apbrddisias,  in  Caria,  that  there  was  a 
river  Corsjmaa,  or  Conyans,  there.  In  the  article 
Aphrodisias  the  river  is  named  Mosjnas.  The 
name  in  the  editions  of  Haidnin  and  Silli^  (Plin.  v. 
29)  is  Ornnna.  Hardoin  says  that  tho  editions  of 
Pliny  have  Mosainas.  It  seems  likely  that  Corsynos 
«r  Coi^ymaa  is  the  true  name,  and  that  the  other 
fbnna  are  oomiptions.  [G.  L.] 

COBTBBATE»  a  town  in  Gallia,  pkflsd  by  the 
TVtbte  on  the  road  from  Bm^digaU  (Jgiw'iiwwwii)  to  Vo- 

sunn.i  (^IWi'jmiix).  The  pliwa  asanitoba  Cbltfrcu, 
on  a  branch  of  tlie  Dordogitt,  [O.  L.1 

OORTOlfA  (K6prwa,  FtoL ;  EA.  Gortoaenais  : 
CbrCOM),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  iahnd  dties  of  Etraria,  attoated  on  a  lofty  hill 
between  Anvtimii  and  Ohukm.  It  was  distant 
only  .about  9  mile.'*  from  the  Lacoa  Trasimenus. 
There  is  great  confusioa  aboot  ita  andent  name. 
The  Gieek  legend  whlcb  Kpreaoitad  it  as  ftmidad 
byDanlanus,  called  it  Cor^-thus,  a  form  freqneotly 
wed  in  consequence  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Virg.  Am. 
fii.  167—170,  ^  mo— S10,  he.;  80.  ItaL  iv. 
721,  V.  122.)  But  there  is  little  doubt  tliat  this 
was  a  mere  transplanting  of  a  Greek  tradition 
(MBllar,  Eimher.  vol.  I  p.  277),  and  the  mim 
name  smnw  to  have  been  Cortona,  or  some  form 
closely  resembUng  it.  Dionysius  writes  the  name 
Croton,  and  says  it  was  changed  to  Oortona  (which 
he  writes  KoOopyla,  probably  an  error  of  the  MSS. 
for  KopOufla),  when  it  received  a  Roman  colony, 
livy,  however,  calls  it  Cortooa  at  a  mnch  earlier 
j>eri"'1,  wiflidiit  any  iillusion  to  iU  havinj;  chan;,'ed 
it^  name.  The  confusion  between  Cor  and  Cro  is 
•0  natural  that  it  ii  no  wonder  the  Graekf  ahonld 
write  it  K/xirwr,  even  if  the  Roman  form  was  the 
eorrect  one  :  bat  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Etroscans,  iA»  did  not  um'  uw  letter  o,  wonld  have 
written  the  name  KPVt;  n  a.  as  they  wrote  Pn- 
pluna  for  Populoniam.  (Uionys.  L  26  ;  Steph. 
Byi.  «.  ft  KfArmi  Mttller,       W  ^77.) 
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COKIOMA. 

Polybins,  however  (iiL82),  writr^  the  name  Kiip> 
Tcictoy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Toprv- 
ra(a,  in  Tyrrhenia,  of  Lycopbron  and  Theopompos, 
the  foundatiiiii  of  which  was  ascribed  by  the  latter 
to  Ulysses,  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  same  aaina. 
(Lycophr.  Alem.  806;  Tbeopomp.  ap.  Ttett.adtoe.) 

All  ai  counts  ■.vsme  in  representing  Cortona  as  one 
of  tlio  moat  ancient  citaas  of  Etruria,  and  at  a  veij 
early  period  om  flf  Hm  iDOSt  powerfn]  of  the  eon- 
fwleratifflJ.  Dionysius  expressly  tells  us  tliat  it  was 
origin.illy  an  Umhrian  city,  and  was  wrested  fraxa 
that  people  by  the  PdasitUma.  (Dtonys.  i.  20.)  It 
is  evidently  to  the  Prhifgic  rity  nnly  that  the  ley:end 
of  its  foondation  by  Danlaous,  to  which  so  proinioent 
ft  phca  haa  been  aarigned  by  Vugil,  can  b«  leftRvd ; 
various  other  lep;en(l.s  also  appear  to  point  to  the 
same  connectira,  and  may  be  considered  as  praviqg 
that  the  Pelasgie  diancter  of  the  inhabitants  waa 
^t^oncly  marked  and  recopnlsed  by  the  Greeks, 
ISut,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Niebuhr, 
it  seems  impossible  to  admit  the  view  of  Dionysiot, 
who  n  ft  rs  to  this  city  and  not  to  Creston  in  Thrace, 
the  statement  of  iierudotus  concerning  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  bis  day.  (Herod,  i.  57  ; 
Dionys.  i.  29.  On  this  much  disputed  qncslion  com- 
pare Nielmlir,  vol.  i.  p.  34,  note  89 ;  klilller,  A'tmsiber, 
vol.  i.  p.  94—98 ;  Lepsios,  TjfrrhminHm  /Vftujtr, 
p.  18,  &c.)  Dionysius  n'prersents  Cortona  a.*  h.avin^r 
been  nuuie  by  the  rel;L'«gians  a  .stnni^liold  ujid  ccuire 
of  opeialiflM  from  whence  they  gradually  extended 
tlieir  arms  over  the  rest  of  Etruria  :  and  it  is^ 
doubtless,  with  reference  to  this  statement  that 
Stephanos  of  Byzantium  terms  it  tlie  metropolis  cf 
Uie  Tyrrhenians.  (Dionys.  i.  20;  Steph.  Byz.  i.v. 
Kp6frw,)  Ihen  are,  indeed,  circumstances  whidi 
would  load  us  to  infer  that  the  doininion  4/  tbo 
Etnucana,  pcoperl^y  so  called  (the  Kasena),  was  alao 
extended  Iran  Cortona,  or  its  neighbooriiood,  over 
the  more  hoiithcni  jarts  of  Etruria  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  natural  sumuse  that  Dionysius  had  made  a 
confinion  between  the  Peksgian  Tyrrbeuans  and 
tlie  Ktruscaas  profior  :  hut  it  seems  more  prokji'o 
that  both  conquests  may  really  have  wnsnatwl  tram 
the  same  qoarter.  [Etritru.] 

Important  as  is  the  jiart  which  Cortina  Ware  in 
these  early  traditions,  it  is  Hingalar  how  little  we 
subeeqoently  hear  of  it  Tbera  can  be  no  donbt 
that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
ooofiBdention :  and  benoe  in  B.C.  310  Livy  speaks 
of  Pemsia,  Oortona,  and  Amtlum,  as  at  that  period 
among  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria  ("  ferme  capita 
Etruriae  populorum."  Liv.  ix.  37.)  They  on  this 
ococasion  obtained  a  peaea  ftr  90  yens,  wUeh  wan 
soon  broken  ;  but  the  name  of  Cortona  is  not  agmio 
mentioned  :  and  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  att 
which  it  fell  imder  the  subjection  of  Ramck  In  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  : 
Hannibal  having  marched  beneath  its  walls,  and 
laid  waste  its  territory  just  before  the  battle  of  the 
Thra.-'ymrnian  Lake  (I'ol.  iii.  82;  Liv.  x.\ii.  4), 
but  the  inaccessible  pu6ition  of  the  city  itself  ren- 
dered it  swurc  from  attack.  At  the  same  time  tho 
broad  and  fertile  vallty  honeafh  it  offi-ml  no  oLstaclos 
to  the  march  of  an  anny,  and  it  is  probably  fur  this 
reason  that  wa  haar  so  little  of  Cortona  in  history 
successive  swmrms  of  invaders  having  swept  past  it, 
without  caring  to  attack  its  almost  imfiregnable 
position.  We  learn  incidentally  from  Dionysini 
(i.  2G)  that  Cortona  bad  received  a  Roman  ookmy 
nut  luug  before  his  time :  there  can  be  no  doobt  that 
•dm  iMiat  be  vaftnad  to  tho  tinMS  of  SoBa,  aid  thnt 
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COBTONA. 

R  nw  am  of  fhB  dtiM  of  BlmriB,  wUeh  he  tvpeopled 

after  his  devastation  of  thnt  country.  (Zuinpt,  de 
Colon,  p.  252.)  It  was  not  aubacqaentij  reoeired, 
nd  flMnAn  don  nol  figim  in  tin  Vttt  Aher  of 
Pliny  or  Ptolemy  as  a  colony.  Both  Uioee  aiUliors, 
however,  meotioa  it  among  the  towns  of  £truria 
(PHn. iB.  5.  •. 8t  PtaLBLl.  §48):  but  tUa  is 
ihe  last  notice  oif  its  existence  in  ancient  times, 
tboogh  iaacriptioDS  prove  it  to  have  ouitinued  to 
mlaist  VBdw  th*  Roman  Empfa*.  (Oai,  In$ar.  Etr. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  361 — 398.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  probably  never 
oeoeed  to  exist,  though  no  tneo  of  il  it  agiun  fNmd 
in  hiatory  till  the  13th  ceotnry. 

The  modern  city  of  Cortooa  (which  is  still  the  .sec 
of  a  bishop,  with  about  5000  inhabitants)  retain.s  the 
site  of  the  ancient  one,  on  the  summit  of  a  hi^h  hill, 
almot>t  deserving  to  be  termed  a  mountain,  and  ex- 
tending ftotn  its  highest  point  down  a  steep  slope 
facing  towards  the  W.,  ao  that  the  gate  at  its  lowest 
extremity  is  aboat  half  way  down  the  hill.  The 
ancient  city  was  of  obloag  form,  and  about  two  nilt  5 
in  drcumfereuce ;  the  drcoit  of  its  walls  may  be 
easily  traced,  as  the  modem  ones  are  for  the  roost 
p;irt  based  upon  them,  though  at  the  hiijhcr  end  of 
the  dty  they  endoeMl  a  oonaiderably  widor  space. 
**  They  may  he  tnesd  Is  fiagments  nan  or  has 
preserved  almost  entirely  round  the  city,  and  are 
composed  of  leotaogular  blocks  of  great  sim,  ar- 
ranged widioat  mnc^  reguUrity,  though  widi  more 
regard  to  horixontality  and  di.stinct  courses  than  is 
obsefvaUe  in  the  walls  of  Volterra  or  Fopnlonia, 
and  oAen  joined  with  great  nicety  like  tiia  masomy 
of  Fiesole."  ..."  The  finest  relic  of  this  refjular 
maaoniy  at  Cortona,  and  perhaps  in  all  Italy,  is  at 
a  spot  called  Term  Moaa,  ontsido  the  Fortress,  at 
the  liii^hest  part  of  the  city,  where  i.s  a  fmf^ment 
120  feet  in  l^^h,  oompoeed  of  blocks  of  enormous 
nagnitnda.  Thegr  -wf  ftom  9(  to  5  ftet  in  height, 
and  from  6  or  7  foot  or  11  an^l  12  in  length  ;  and 
are  sometimes  as  much  or  more  in  depth."  The  nt»- 
Isrialef  which  thej  are  composed  i^a  greyaandilooe 
mnch  resembling  that  of  Fitfok.  (DennLs,  Etruria, 
voL  ii.  p  436.)  A  few  other  fragments  of  Etruscan 
construction  similar  to  the  above,  are  found  witllin 
the  walls  of  the  city  :  but  only  one  trifling  remnant 
of  a  Roman  building.  Outi»ide  the  lower  gate,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  curiouj^  monument  called  the 
TarwVa  di  Pilngora  (from  tlie  confii>ii)n  coitinwnly 
made  between  CorttHia  and  Crotona),  which  was  in 
rc-ality  an  Etruscan  tomb,  constroetodof  vast  blocks 
niid  ^!.-i!>s  of  .st'inc,  in.stead  of  beinc  excavated  in  the 
rixjk.  Hi  waa  their  more  common  practice.  A  re- 
markable mound,  coinmouly  called  Jl  Mtlone,  which 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Camuacia^  has 
been  also  proved  by  excavation  to  be  sepulchral. 
Momerous  minor  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  di^ 
covered  at  Cortooa,  and  are  preserved  m  the  Museum 
there :  this  is  more  rich  in  bronzes  than  pottery, 
and  among  the  former  is  a  bronze  lamp  of  large 
Mse,  which  for  beanty  of  workmanship  is  considered 
to  surpass  all  other  spedmcm  of  this  descriptioa  of 
Ktrxisc-ui  art  (Dennis,  ^  e.  p.  442  :  who  lias  given 
n  fall  aocoont  of  aU  the  anciant  remains  still  visible 
atOortooa.)  [B.H.B.] 

COinOUIACUlf.  The  Notitia  mentions  the 
Coitoriaoenses  as  vndar  the  command  of  the  general 
<r  fha  mnky  bt  the  Galliae.  The  Cortoclaeenses 
toflf  a  place  Cortoriacum,  which  was  afterward.s 
written  Curtrieom,  and  is  now  Courtrai,  in  the  Bel- 
gian proviim  of  W«*  Ftaaian.  In  thi  Gajilo- 
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fatfiea  of  Charhi  tha  BoH,  a.  d.  858,  tiio  Vagm 

Curtrici.<«us  is  mwihlied  between  "  Adertlsas  et 
Flandra."  The  Flendril  name  of  Courtrai  is  Cor. 
tryk.  (IVAnville,  iVMee,  <fe.)  [6.L.] 

COHTUO.SA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Bomaus,  b.  c.  38S.  (Liv.  vL  4.) 
It  appeaia  to  hiva  ben  dtnated  hi  dw  territoiy  of 
Tarquinii,  and  a  mere  dependency  of  that  city,  as 
well  as  Contenebra,  mentioned  in  the  same  passage. 
Bach  are  otherwise  wliolly  imknown.      [E.  H.  B.] 

CORY  (Kipu,  Ptol.  Tii.  1.  §  96),  accoi^ing  to 
Ptolemy,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Argaricus,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindoetan.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  winie  place  whicli 
he  descril»es  elsenrhere  (rii.  1 .  §  1 1 )  a-t  a  proniontury  : 
Kwpu  iucpoy  rk  md  KaXXiyiKov,  —  implying  that  it 
bore  also  the  name  of  Calligicuin.  There  can  Iw 
httle  doabt  that  the  uame  is  preserved  in  the  pro.seut 
JtamUaxm  «r  Rammum  kor,  [Ooumi ;  Cu- 
us.]  [V.] 

CORYBANTIUM.  [HAKAxnoa.] 

COKVBISSA.  rScBP.M8.] 

COKV'CIUM.  [Dblphi.J 

CaUYCUS  (KiSpvirof :  Etk.  KwpvKios,  KwpuKi»- 
nis).  1.  In  Lyci&,  is  mentioned  in  the  Stadia-smus, 
which  pUuses  it  betwen  Olympos  ^Dtiiktath)  and 
Phaselis.  This  agrees  with  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  KufpvKot  a(7taA4(i,on  the  cocLst  of  Lycia  (p.  666). 
The  Turks  call  tius  ooast  north  of  Olyuipns,  Tckira^. 
(Beaufort,  Kammania,  p.  47.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  promontory  m  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  Tracfaeia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  Cape  Corycos 
Is  BOW  Korghoz,  plamly  a  corruption  of  the  andent 
name.  After  mentioning  the  Calyradnus,  Strabo— 
whose  descriptkn  proceeds  firam  west  to  east-~ 
mentiona  a  radc  oalnd  FOeeile;  then  Anemnrium,  a 
promontory  of  the  .Kaine  name  as  the  other  [A.nk- 
MuaiUMl;  then  the  island  Crambosa,  aud  the  pro- 
montorf  Goryctts,  SO  sladfat  abovo  wUdi— that  is, 
20  stadia  inland — is  the  Corycian  cave.  Biaufort 
found  it  difficult  to  select  a  point  which  should  cor- 
reepandtotirfsABenmrinaa.  North  of  the  moatfa  of 
the  Calycadnu.s  he  found  "  two  d'x-ayed  and  unin- 
habited fortresses,  called  Korgkot  A'a/(iier  (castles); 
the  one  standing  oo  tiM  mainland,  and  connected 
with  the  ruins  oif  an  ancient  town;  and  the  other 
covering  the  whole  of  a  small  ihland  clocte  to  the 
shore."  He  thinks  that  the  little  fortified  island 
m.ay  be  Stnilj<('s  Cr.ainbusa,  and  that  Cape  r.ir)-ni!j 
is  perhajis  a  mnall  point  of  laud  toward-s  which  the 
ruins  of  the  dtj  extend.  (Aaraiminui,  p.  240, 
Ac.)  Leake  .supposes  the  i'^land  to  be  what  Strabo 
calls  the  promontory ;  and  tiie  castle  on  the  shore  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  Corycus,  a  town  which  Strabo 
has  not  noticed.  But  a  town  CoryoQS  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxiii.  20),  and  by  PUny  (v.  27),  and 
Mela  (i.  13),  and  Stephanus  (*.  r.  KttpvKos). 

The  walls  of  the  castle  on  the  mainland  oootain 
many  pieces  of  columns;  and  **  a  mole  of  great  un- 
hewn rocks  projects  firom  one  angle  of  the  fortres.H 
about  a  hondred  yards  across  the  bur."  (BeaoforL) 
The  walls  of  the  andent  eity  may  stui  ha  tmoad,  and 
there  appear  to  be  sufficient  ramaina  to  invite  a 
carefU  oiaminafkw  of  the  spot.  Thm  are  coins  of 
Corycos. 

In  the  Cor}-(ian  cave,  &.ays  Strabii,  the  W%%  crocus 
(safihm)  grows.  He  describes  this  cave  as  a  great 
hollow,  of  a  drenlar  form,  snrroended  \ff  a  naigia 

of  rock,  nil  all  .sides  of  a  considerable  height ;  on  de- 
scending into  this  cavity,  the  ground  is  found  to  bo 
mamm  and  genenllj  nnkgr,  and  It  ii  fflhd  with 
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Anim,  boih  trergrgeu  and  cultivated ;  in  some  parts 
tfw  laffmn  is  cuUivat<'d  :  there  is  aho  a  cave  lipjv 
wfaidi  coatiiiiui  a  larjrc  eoarce,  which  ptmrs  forth  a 
river  of  para,  peUadd  water,  bat  it  immediately  sinks 
into  the  earth,  and  flowing  undergroand  enters  the 
sea :  thej  call  it  the  Bitter  Water.  Mela  baa  a  long 
doKription  of  the  same  pbee,  apparrntly  from  the 
flune  aothoritj  that  Strabo  followed,  bot  more  em- 
bellished. This  place  b  probably  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  above  CofycDS,  but  it  does  not  Appov  to 
Hr  bate  been  ^  ^.""J  modem  tXKftUar.  If 

Mb  saw  IhrfbmVbaMt'uk  Su'inora'faaag&ttlaB 
tiian  moi>it  gco^phers. 

This  place  is  famed  in  mythical  story.  It  is  the 
OIHeiHi  onre  ti  Pfndar  (P^fA.  L  31),  and  of  Aes- 
rhylus  (Prom.  Vinrt.  350),  and  the  bed  of  tin  ^tnt 
TypboQ  or  Typhocas.   (Mela,  L  13.) 
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3.  In  Lydia  (Tboo.  vuL  14,  33,  34  ;  Ut. 
44),  a  lofty  mountain  (Strab.  p.  644)  in  the  pe- 
ninsula on  which  Erythrae  is  situated.  Casyetes,  a 
porti  was  at  the  base  of  Coitcus,  which  is  now  Ko- 
raka  or  Kmribo.  Thk  bold  headland,  called  the 
Corj'ceon  I'romontorium  (Plin.  t.  29),  looks  to- 
wania  Samosi  and  fimos  the  western  (oint  of  the 
htf  OB  wbidi  Tew  ii  rittiated.  Thii  sppean  to  be 
the  plac  wliiili  Tluicydides  calls  Corycas,  ia  the 
territory  of  i:^rytbrae;  and  this  soppoiitioa  agrees 
tritb  the  novenMnto  of  the  fleet  desaibed  In  viiL  34. 
It  is  also  dearly  inilic.-itcd  in  Livy'.s  am  unit  of  the 
niuveiuents  of  tiie  Komans  and  iriumeaea,  tiioagh 
Liyy  calls  it  a  promontory  of  the  Tefi.  This  ruf^ffcd 
coa>t  was  oiu  c  inl'.:ihitc<l  by  a  jtiratical  peojilr,  <  alli-d 
Coiycaei,  who  carried  on  their  trade  in  a  sy»teinatic 
naniier,  bjr  keeping  spies  la  tbo  various  ports,  to 
find  out  what  the  traders  hail  in  their  ship;-,  and 
where  they  were  bound  to,  and  so  attacked  them  on 
tibe  sea  «d  robbed  tbem.  Heme  omw  tb»  pivmb 
whii  h  Straho  mentions  (p.  (544  ;  comp.  Steph.  B., 
t.  V.  KwpuKos,  who  quotes  the  Asia  of  Uecataeus, 
and  dtes  the  pOAsagn  of  Straho).  [CAsnm.] 

4.  In  Parophflia  neu  Atteleie.  [Attalbia,  p. 
321,  a.]  [G.  L.] 

CO'KYCUS  (KdpM»t,  Ptol.  ul  17.  §2  :  Gra- 
hisa),  the  NW.  promontory  of  Crpte.  In  Stmhf)  the 
name  appears  Ciinarus  (Ki/uofMs,  x.  p.  474). 
Elaewherc  Stnilw)  (xvii.  pt  838)  atateo  that  Corycna 
was  the  point  wlicnco  tlie  distances  to  the  soveral 
porta  of  Peloponnesus  were  nieju-umi:  xs  iirabusa 
ends  in  two  projecting  points,  it  is  probable  tliat  the 
W.  point  was  called  Citnaros,  the  E.  Corj  cus.  We 
learn  from  Pliny  (iv.  20)  that  tlie  isUuids  which  lie  off 
this  promontory  were  odled  Corycae,  and  that  part  of 
the  maaa  of  rock  which  forms  this  point  went  by  the 
name  of  Moont  Corycus.  Ptolemy  {L  c.)  mentions 
a  city  of  this  name,  and  there  is  a  passage  in  which 
Juvenal  (xiv.  267)  menftioos  a  Coiycian  vessel  which 
evidently  belonged  to  this  Cvetaa  town.  When  the 
Florentine  traveller  Buondelmonte  visited  the  inland 
in  A.  u.  14 15,  he  found  remains  existing.  (Cornelias, 
CMatetL  vdL  L  p. 87;  Fteblev,  XVov-voLiL 
^  74i  Umek,  JM^  voL  L  p.  877.)      [E.B. J.] 
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CORYDALLA(Kop08aAAa:  Eth,  KepolWUUfc^ 

a  city  of  the  Rho(J;i,  arrording  to  Hccataeog,  qaotod 
by  Stcphaiius  («.  r.).  But  it  was  not  in  Rbodee,nor 
was  it  one  of  the  Rhodian  po68<»&ions  in  the  Peraea 
[Caria].  (Plin.  V.  25  ;  Ptol.  v.  3.)  The  Table 
marks  Corydalla  (^CoridaUo)  on  the  road  from  Pba- 
selis,  in  Lyda,  to  Patara,  and  makes  the  distance 
between  these  two  places  29  M.  P.  Pliny  (v.  25) 
pUces  Corydalla  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  and  Pto> 
lemy  mentions  it  with  Sagalaasus,  Rhodia,  Phellna, 
Mm,  and  othv  plaoM,  as  about  Mens  Massicytoik 
Tnere  are  eahM  of  Corydalla  of  Hie  Imperial  period, 
witli  tlip  i  j  i^raph  KopuiaXXfttv.  It  is  not  difiicult 
to  see  where  this  pteoe  shoold  be  looked  fir.  The 
present  sHe  b  airillBi^  called  BaighMi^  on  the 
east  siJi'  of  a  small  s^tream,  about  16  iniW,  direct 
diitance,  south-west  ti  Phaselis.  (Spratt  and  Focbei^ 
lycia,  voL  L  p.  164.)  Thws  waa  diweneied,  in  aa 
old  wall,  "  a  sqiian-il  bLxk,  with  ili  inscribed  face 
turned  towards  the  stones,  on  wfakli,  in  beaotiinllj 
preaerved  letters,  waa  the  name  of  the  dty — Cory- 
dalla." There  are  at  Corydalla  the  remains  a 
small  theatre,  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  a  maesiva 
HelladowmlL  The  inaoiption  copied  from  Oorydafla 
(vol.  iL  p.  277)  is  of  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ntnot;  and  it  shows  that  Corydalla  had  the  osoal 
Greek  constitution,  a  senate  and  a  popular  body.- 
Pliny  mentions  Gagae,  Corj'dalla,  and  {Ihodiopol*^ 
in  thi.s  order;  and  Rhodiop«)lis  was  found  by  Spratt 
and  Forbes  near  Corydalla.  [O.L.3 
CORYDALLUS.  [Attica,  p.  325.] 
COBYLEIUM  (KopuAcioy:  Eth.  KopvAfitvs), 
according  to  Stephanas  (a.  v.)  a  noted  Come  in 
Paphlagonia,  so  odlcd  from  a  Idn^  Corylas.  It  does 
not  appear  what  is  the  authon^  of  Stephanos. 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  ri.  1.  §  2)  mentions  Corylas  as  the 
king  of  Paphlagonia  afc  the  time  when  he  passed 
through  the  country.  [G.  L.] 

CUUVXK.  rERrTHBAE.] 
CUUYPilANTA,  a  town  m  Bitlqrnia,  roentinned 
byPlinT(v.  32)  ns  a  pUcetbaftooeettdsted.  [G.L.} 
CUHYl'llANTlS  (Ko/w^KiKTfr:  m  Coryphaji- 
tenus),  one  of  the  settiemento  of  the  Mytikoaeans, 
on  the  ooait  of  Aeolis,  opponta  to  Lesbos,  and  north 
of  Afarncus.  Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Coryphas.  It 
is  evidently  the  same  plaoe  which  appears  in  the 
Table  vnder  the  name  Oorifiudo,  between  Adrauiyl- 
tium  and  Elatia,  —  whatever  Elatia  may  mean. 
Strabo  (p.  607)  mentions  Cory])hantis  and  Ueraclea, 
and**  after  them,  Atftea."  [Aitra.]  The  next  plae* 
in  I  lie  T.ihic  to  Kl;iti:i  is  Attalia.  The  oysters  of  Co- 
ryphas are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (zxzii.  6).  rG.L.1 
CORYPHA'SIUM.  [Ptlvb.] 
CORYTHEIS.  [Tboea.] 
COS  {yiiis,  K<$»t;  Cos,  P.  MeU;  Coas,Lir.,Tae.; 
Cea,  Plin.:  Eth,  VMot  (Kifrnr  in  modem  Greek): 
Stanko,  i>r  Stanr/tio,  .1  comiiitinn  of  4t  riw  Ki),  an 
i.siaiMi  in  the  .Myrtoan  >ea,  "  one  of  the  most  renowned 
of  tiiat  b4>auliful  chain,  which  coveretba western  sbars 
of  Asia  Minor."  One  of  its  earlier  inmi^s  wah  Mfvopia 
(Thuc.  viii.  41),  another  M-as  Nympkaea  (I'lin.  v. 
31.  8.36).  It  appears  from  an  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Rf)ss,  that  it  was  called  F^nfjo  in  the  tini« 
of  the  Knights.  Its  sitimtion  i.s  nearly  oppi^ite  iho 
gnlf  of  Ualicanias6us,  and  it  is  separated  by  a  nat^ 
row  strut  from  Coidus  and  the  Triopian  pTOmontory. 
Its  length  lies  NE.  and  SW.  Strabo  gives  tlu!  munea 
of  three  promontories,  Scandariam  on  iba  ME., 
Lacter  on  the  S.  (with  the  town  of  Halisama  near 
it),  and  DrecanoD  on  the  W.  (near  the  town  of  Sto- 
vuiSam).  Its {rincifal  dlgr,  bari^  tl»  nmmti. 
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tikm  island,  was  near  the  first  of  these  promontories, 
in  kt  36°  53'  and  kog.  27^  17'.  The  circnm- 
fwtaet  «f  the  bland,  according^  to  Stnbo  (xiv.  p. 
657),  was  550  stadia,  anil  a*  rording  to  Plinjr  (/.  c.) 
100  lioman  miles;  bat  neither  of  these  dimenaions 
b  comet:  the  true  dramfbeiMe  Is  about  %S  geo- 
graphical milos,  and  the  lent,'th  about  23.  The  re- 
lation of  Cos  to  the  oeighboariog  coast  and  ialaods 
U  viridlj  UhutntedbgranebvoTMBiMtfMeeiriUdi 
are  described  in  Liv.  xxxriu  16;  LoCMl.  HBL  >4i 
S50;  Act.  ApoH.  xx.  xxi. 

Tradition  oonnecta  the  earikil  Giwk  inhalHtants 
of  Cos  with  a  migration  from  Epidannis  ;  and  the 
cotimioD  worship  of  Acsculapiiu  stenis  to  have  main- 
tained a  link  between  the  two  down  to  a  late  period. 
(I'aus,  iii.  23.  §  4  ;  MUller,  Dor.  hlc.  i.  rh.  6.)  In 
Homer  we  find  the  pe<iplc  of  the  island  fighting 
agUBst  the  Carians.  (//.  ii.  677,  867.)  As  we 
appnxuh  the  jR-riiid  of  distinct  history,  the  city  of 
C<«  appears  aa  a  member  of  the  Dorian  Pentapolia, 
whrisc  sanctuary  was  on  the  Triopian  promontory. 
(Herod,  i.  144.)  Unlcr  the  AthenLin  rule  it  lirul 
uo  walls,  and  it  was  first  fortified  by  Alcibiiides  at 
the  t  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc.  viii. 
106)  In  subeeqtient  times  it  shared  the  prcncral 
fiite  of  the  neighbouring  coaats  and  islands*.  For  its 
relations  with  Rhodes  in  the  warss  again.Ht  Antiochus 
and  the  Romans,  see  Polyb.  xxz.  7 ;  and  Livy,  /.  c. 
The  emperor  Chodios  bestowed  apon  it  the  priri- 
leges  of  a  free  state  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  61 ),  and  Anto- 
ninoa  Pins  rebuilt  the  city,  after  it  luid  been  de- 
•toyed  by  an  eartliqaake.  (Pant.  Tiu.  43).  The 
aiicieiit  coostitntion  of  the  island  aeems  to  have 
been  nMOarchica],  and  tnoei  ot  ita  oootiiiaaiica  an 
obaertad  b  an  iMcription  as  kto  aa  Veqarian.  It 
was  illustriouB  as  the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delobas  (Thcoc.  xvii.  57)yaod  of  the  painter  Apellee, 
and  the  physician  Hippooratea.  An  intenatlng  in- 
Bcriptioti  (BiK'kh,  No.  2502)  associates  it  with  Ilerod 
the  tetrarcb,  wboie  ktfaer  had  oonfened  nun/  fa- 
vonrt  OB  Ooi,  aa  wa  lean  from  Jeaephna  (A  Jm 
i21.§  11). 

The  present  mixed  pc^idiUioa  of  Greeks  and 
Toifca  amoonU  to  about  8000.  Tha  idand  atill 
gives  proof  of  the  natoral  prodoctivcncss  which  was 
celebrated  by  Strabo.  It  was  known  in  the  old 
world  fat  ito  eintaMOt  and  pnrple  dye,  bat  eapeeially 
for  its  wines  (Hor.  Sal,  iL  4,  29 :  I'ers.  Sat.  T.  135), 

^  and  the  light  tnoipHant  dresses  called  "Coae 

A-^eBtes."  (Tiboll.  iL  S.  58;  Pnpert.  L  S.)  Tbe 

•  i.-I.iTid  i«i  ireiif>ral]y  monntaiooos,  especially  on  the 

fioath  and  west ;  but  there  is  a  large  tract  of  level 
and  finutfid  groond  towaidB  the  north  and  east. 

The  most  ancient  capital  was  called  Astypalaea, 
the  poeitiuQ  of  which  is  extremely  doubtfoL  The 
dty  of  Cos  itself  has  continued  to  our  own  timea.  An 
unhe;ilt!iy  la::(*<)ii,  on  the  north  of  the  modem  town, 
marlu  tiic  ptjeulioa  of  the  ancient  harbour.  Close  to 
itia  tbe  Turkish  castle,  which  Chriotiaa  timvellen 
are  not  all'twed  to  enter.  In  it«  w;t!ls  are  nrtvnc  el.nbo- 
ratc  sc!il[itTin;i,  which  may  perhaps  have  belonged  to 
I  the  Ai>h|>iciuuLP'' temple  of  AescnUpins.  Thisaanc- 

/  tuaPf^ViiLs  aix  i*"nflv  the  odjeot  of  greatest  in'rrnst  in 
'    the  Ufluitd.    A  bchooi  of  phyhiciiUis  was  attacheti  to 

it,  and  its  gnat  eoUoction  of  Tottra  models  made  it 
'    almost  a  mu!«?um  of  anntoinv   mu!  jiatliolo^ry. 

Strabo  describes  the  temple  a&  sLaiidiu;^  ni  a  suburb 

of  the  town:  but  thq  ato  haa  not  been  yel  pori- 

tively  identified.  " 

An  account  uf  Cos  will  be  found  in  Clarke's  Tro- 

mb,tsLjL  jiyi  m  and.toL  i|:  pt.  ii. 
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pp.  32 1— 388.  But  the  best  dsseripdon  is  in  Roai', 
Jieisen  nock  JCw,  BaHeormmot,  u.  $.  to.  (Halle, 
1852),  with  which  Us  Mm  tmfden  Griech.  In- 
teln  ^hould  be  compared,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8C — 92,  vul.  iii. 
pp.  126 — 139.  There  is  a  mooofn-aph  on  the  ishmd 
by  KOster  (Ds  Co  Iimda,  Halle,  1833),  snd  a  veiy 
useful  paper  on  tlie  subject  l  y  Cul.  Leake  (in  the 
Tramt,  (4e  Rosal  Soc  <^  Liieratmn,  vol.  L,  se- 
eond  aeries).  Both  Leake  and  Boss  give  a  map  ef 
Cos,  reduced  from  the  n>rriif  Hurvey:  bat  for  ftdl 
information,  the  Admiralty  Charts  shouki  be  oon- 
snltal  Oftbesa,  No.l604exbibilathesituatiaRar 
the  town  and  the  road.stcad  in  tlifir  n-lation  to  the 
opposite  coast;  Na  1550  shows  tlie  town  in  detail, 
with  a  view  of  it  fnok  the  anehon^;  and  No.  1898 
pives  a  peneral  delineation  of  the  whole  i^land.  Sec 
ahM  No.  1899.  With  these  cluula  it  is  desirable  to 
oompamPuidy'aANtty/MMetofY^p^lld.  [J.S.H.] 


ooor  ov  cot. 

COSA  or  COSSA.  1.  (KAroui,  Stimb.  Ptol.:  Etk 
Coaanns:  Antedonia)  a  dty  of  Etniria,  situated  on 
the  aea-ooast  between  tbe  Portiu  Hercalia  and  Gra> 
nacae;  immediately  adjoining  the  southernmost  of 

the  two  necks  of  sand  which  connect  the  Monte  Ar- 
gemtaro  with  the  main  land.  [AROKWTARica 
IfoMa]  It  is  mentkmed  by  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  167) 
among  tlic  t  itU's  Mip{K'>ed  to  have  fumi.slK'd  atisilia- 
lies  to  Aeneas  i^ainat  Memitius,  but  this  is  the  only 
inliinatian  ws  md  oF  its  having  been  in  very  early 
times  a  place  of  consideration;  t!  •  rc  is  no  authority 
Cor  the  sanposition  of  some  writers  who  would  rank 
it  among  tha  twrffv  dtiaaof  tha  Etrasean  Leagna. 
Pliny  sjK-aks  of  it  as  a  drpiendmry  r.f  Volci,  from 
whidi  it  was  only  80  milea  distant  (Cow  Volcien- 
tium,  Plfak  m.  5.  a.  8);  and  though  tins  may  apply  to 
the  time  of  the  author,  it  is  certain  that  wc  find  no 
evidence  of  ita  having  ever  been  an  independent  city: 
indeed  its  name  appsaia  ftr  (ha  Ibit  time  m  histoiy 
in  n.c.  273,  when  a  Roman  colony  was  ertablished 
there  (Liv.  Epit.  xiv.;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14).  This 
statsnent  haa  been  regarded  by  Madvig  and  Momm- 
.sen  a.s  n'fcrring  to  C(>a  in  Lucania  (sec  No.  2),  but 
that  appears  to  liave  been  always  an  obscure  pUoe, 
and  Zumpt  is  certainly  correct  in  referring  tha 
Rcnnan  colony  to  the  Etnuscjui  Cosa.  Aa  the  It^^mans 
had  triumphed  over  the  Vokieutes  only  8eveu  years 
before  (Fast  Capit),  it  was  natmal  enough  that  they 
should  seek  to  establi.sh  their  power  in  this  part  of 
Ktruria  by  pbinting  a  colony  in  their  tcnitory. 
(Madvig,  d»  Colon,  p.  298  ;  Momnoen,  Bom. 
AfrnKvcesm^  p.  232  ;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  257.) 
In  Iho  Second  Punic  War  Cosa  wajs  one  of  the 
ciphtecn  c^ilonies  which  were  still  able  and  ready  to 
furnish  their  required  quota  of  supplies  (Liv.  zxviL 
10) ;  but  it  seems  nevertheless  to  have  sufiered 
severely  from  the  war,  so  that  in  B.C  199  wo  find 
the  Cosatii  petitioning  for  a  reinforcement  of  colonists. 
Their  nrauest  was  at  fint  refiised,  but  granted 
'       *      *     1000  new  oc*-'^ 
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mra  flstfM  there.  (U.  uxiL  2,  xxxiu.  24.)  Tbe 
chief  importMiee  «f  Ooaa  mt  derived  firam  its  port, 
known  u  the  Fortoi  C^MeoQi,  whldi  heonne  « 

fre»]Ui'nt  jvilnt  of  ilcjarture  for  the  Koniiin  flofts  and 
aaiudroait,  from  its  radj  oommnniotino  with  tbe 
Idudbof  Iha,Oafsiee,aiidSBrdinbL  (thr.nfi.  11, 
XXX.  39.)  It  wa,->  fmiii  tlimu  i'  t!rit  I.t'ijiihi.s  c'.u- 
bvked  for  Saniinie,  when  dhvea  fnm  Italy  bj  his 
ooikaffne  Oatnhs  ht  B.O.  78.  (Ibtfl. /lik  L  S97.) 
It  w-ts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cosa  also  tb.at  durin^' 
tbe  Civil  War  of  B.C.  49,  Domitiaf  assetubled  a 
email  Ibrae  and  aeqnadroa,  with  wUchheproeeeded 
tof«rcupyM!issiIia.  (Cm-.  !l  T  i.  .14  ;  Q\c.n'l  Aft.  ix. 
6,  9.)  The  town  of  Cosa  u  not  agaia  mentioned  in 
hiitevj,  hot  He  BHne  b  IbiiDd  b  aH  die  geo^phers, 
and  inscriptions  prove  it  to  hjive  been  still  in  exist- 
ence in  tbe  tiiird  century.  Uutiliua,  however,  speaks 
of  it  ae  in  hie  time  ntterlj  desoUte  and  lying  in 
rains,  and  relates  a  ri<licnIous  legend  as  the  cau^ie  of 
its  abandonment,  (//in.  i.  285— 290.)  The  city 
does  not  appear  to  hare  been  ever  again  inhabited, 
and  the  ori^'In  of  the  name  of  ^IMSdlMMy  OOW  glTen 
to  its  ruins,  is  uncertain. 

The  nmeins  of  Cosa  are  of  mtich  interest,  and 
pmcnt  a  very  striking;  specimen  of  andeot  fbrtifica- 
tiens.  Strabo  corriH^^tly  deM-nbes  the  dtj  as  stand- 
ing on  a  lofty  heii:ht  abcre  the  bay,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  6ea(v.  p.  225).  A  steep  ascentof  above 
a  mile  lead*  to  the  gates;  and  remains  of  the  ancient 
road  are  visible  all  the  way.  The  walls,  which  are 
preserved  more  or  less  {lerfectly,  in  theii  whole  ex- 
tent, enclosed  a  rude  (]iutdninf;le,  hardly  a  mile  in 
circuit,  foniiiii:;  the  Icvil  hunnnit  of  the  hill,  which 
risee  about  6U0  feet  above  the  see.  Tbej  vary  from 
19  to  SO  fiset  in  height,  and  an  compeeed  of  poly, 
genal  MiK-ks  of  hard  hincstono,  fittod  together  with 
great  uicetj:  tbe  upper  oonne  of  the  maaoiuy  pre- 
senting a  marired  approzimatioD  to  a  herbontal  and 
regular  stvlc.  Tiicy  an;  inorwjvor  gtrenethened  at 
iotemds  by  square  towers,  projecting  from  tbe  front 
ef  the  walls,  14  ef  whidi  tn  still  etanffiog  er  die* 
tim  !]v  ti)  t  c  tr:w  I'  l,  fonning  a  contitnious  chain  of 
towers  round  tbe  W.  and  &  portions  uf  tbe  city.  No 
ether  imtanee  ef  thia  njndtf  emploT^^ 
is  known  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  or  the  massive  poly- 
gonal  walls  of  so  many  cities  in  Latium :  while  it 
piceieeljr  NMmbles  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  at 
Falerii  and  Alba  Fucensis.  It  thorefon'  fnniishe.s  a 
strung  argument  for  supposing  that  the  walls  now 
tttaa&ag,  were  either  erected,  or  at  least  in  great 
mcaenre  rebuilt,  when  Cosa  b<'<'amc  a  Roman  colfvny. 
Dennis,  however,  from  whom  the  alxn-e  description 
is  taken,  stivnuouNly  maintains  their  high  antiquity 
and  l*ela.sgic  origin.  (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  269  — 289 ;  Alicali,  AiUichi  Popoli  luUiani,  vol. 
L  p.  152,  iiL  p.  6.)  The  small  extent  of  the  space 
enclo»icd  withb  the  walls  sufficiently  prarcs  that 
Cosa  could  never  have  been  a  very  powerful  city. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  Cosa  on  the 
Via  Aarelta,  and  gives  also  another  line  of  route 
passing  through  Tarquinii  to  Coea  (/(m.  AnL  pp. 
292,  31)0);  but  it  is  clear  that  tli*  lii.:h  road  could 
never  have  ascended  the  hill  to  tbe  city  itself:  and 
the  Tah.  Pent  gives  the  name  of  Sooooea  (Snboosa), 
which  appoars  to  have  bet-n  a  station  or  Mntatio  at 
thefootofit.  Tbe  port  of  Coea,  called  by  LavyPortus 
Coaanns,  is  evidentil^  the  aame  vrhidi  is  termed  by 
Strabo  aiul  Ilntilius  tlie  Portits  IlorcuH.s,  and  is  still 
called  Porto  dErwU:  it  is  ou  tbe  opposite  side  oi 
the  baj  OoMilidf;  imdv  the  abooldar  of  the 
Man  Aigantuio^  the  whob  of  whidi  ranaikaUe 


promontory  appears  to  have  been  included  in  tba 
territory  of  Cosa.  Hence  it  is  tenned  by  Tacttoa 
"  Coea,  a  promontory  of  Etraria"  (^Ann. ».),  wbero 
he  is  certainly  speaking  of  the  Afrmte  Argrmtaro. 

2.  A  town  of  Lucaniai  roeoiiooed  bj  Caenr,  vriao 
calls  it  "Com  in  agra  Thwino*  {B.C.  ffi.  lt% 
ami  n'lates  that  tfilo  laid  siege  to  it  and  was  killed 
under  its  walls.  VoUeiBS,  however,  refers  tbe  saoia 
event  ta  Gompaa  in  the  flirpmi  (iL  68X  ud 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  death  of  Milo  as  occurring 
"  juxta  castellnm  Carissaonm"  (iL  56),  for  whi£ 
Sillig  wooM  lead  Oonpeamon.  But  the  nading  in 
Caesar  is  well  supported,  and  fhm*  is  no  reason  to 
reject  it:  tbe  Coea  there  mentiooed  would  appear, 
howavw,  to  have  been  but  an  cbeciire  place,  a  mora 
Castellum  in  the  territory  of  Thurii,  and  tlicre  is 
clearly  no  ground  for  supposing  the  Roman  colony  of 
B.C.  273  to  have  been  settled  here  instead  of  at  Cosa 
in  Ktruria.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  read 
in  I'liny  'Cossanum'  or  'Cassanum'  fur  'Carissi^ 
nnro,'  ud  that  the  name  ii  still  retained  by  tba 
modem  town  of  Ca.f.^ano,  near  whi<  h  Is  a  jl*r#» 
allied  Cicita,  where  the  ruins  of  an  ancicnl  city  are 
said  to  be  still  visible.  (Cluver.  ftai.  p.  1205;  Bo- 
manelli,  vol.  i.  p.  238).  Stephanos  of  Byrantium 
dtes  from  Hecataciu  a  city  of  Cossa  {Koaaa),  as 
existing  in  the  interior  of  Oenotria,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  identical  with  tbe  preceding.     [£.  H.  B.] 

COSA,  a  town  in  Gallia,  b  {Jaced  in  tbe  Table 
on  a  road  frtwn  Toloea  ( Toulome)  to  Divcna  ( Co- 
Aor^  Tbe  distance  of  Cosa  from  Divona  is  marked 
90  udlie  leagues  ;  which  is  too  much,  if  tbe  phm 
is  Cos  or  Coz, — as  it  seems  to  be, — on  tbe  river 
/loetrow,  which  flows  into  tba  Jonii  a  branch  of  tho 
Gmvmie.  [G.  L.] 

COSCI'NIA  (tA  Ko<r»f»Vio)flrOO^CINUS  (IMin. 
V.  29)^  a  place  ui  Caria.  Stnfaft(p.  650)  speaks  q£ 
CoBdnia  and  Orthoeia  as  eouUsnible  places  («»• 
tolkIcu),  by  which  he  nicaas,  pcrh-aps,  siTmething 
less  than  towns.  In  another  passage  (a  587)  h» 
says  that  the  river  winch  flowi  fien  OoBchna  to 
Alabanda  has  many  fords,  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  that  a  traveller  must  croae  it  maoy  timca. 
We  may  prohaUy  faiAr  that  Oaadnia  waa  higher  up 
tbe  stream  than  Alabanda,  Leake  says  (Astrt 
Minor,  p.  234),  "  if  Alabanda  was  at  Arabitw, 
Tsima^  where  Poeoeke  ftond  roneiihtaMe  veniaim, 
may  be  the  site  of  Coscinia,  and  its  modem  ruune 
may  pos.siblv  bo  a  corruption  of  tbe  ancient."  fG.L*.! 

COSE'DIA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  in  theeoaut^  of 
the  rnclli.  The  Antonine  Itin.  plares  it  on  a  nvui 
from  Alauna  {AUuume)lo  Comlate  (/?^»we#).  The 
Table  eivcs  a  route  from  Conallum  (Clei'toiwy) 
to  Condate  throiiL'li  Cose<lia,  which  is  the  next  plnc« 
to  Corialluni.  D  Anville  discusses  tbe  site  of  CoeetUa 
without  determining  its  position,  far  then  !•  great 
difficulty  about  tlie  distances.  Some  geographers  tjike 
Cosedia  to  he  La  Cominiere  ;  and  there  arc  other 
gnesMs.  [G.  L.3 

COSETA'NI  (KwrnroKof,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  17:  I'Un. 
iii.  3.  s.  4  ;  Cositani,  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  499),  » 
snmll  people  of  Hisjiania  Tarraconcnsis,  along  the 
coast,  fr«n  the  month  of  the  Iberus  (£6ro)  nortb< 
warda  to  tha  Ltumm.  Thdr  tenitory,  oUksJ 
Cosetania  or  ffiHanii,  contained  tiia  capital  city 
Ta&baoo  and  tht  lim  Suninu  [P.  S.] 

0068A  (Kdm  or  Kftra,  PtoL  1.  §  65), 
a  town  in  Inditi,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  pliu-« 
famous  for  tbe  diamonds  fiaond  therou  It  has  been 
ooqjectured  by  Foringer  to  bs  tht  pnMBt  Co€l% 
on  the  river  Zml  [V.J 
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*  COflSABI  (Kacaduu),  a  warlike  tribe  inhabiting 

a  mountainous  district  calU-d  Cossaea  (Koffcrafa), 
on  the  bonlera  of  Susiana  to  tiie  S.,  nnd  of  Media 
Ma^  to  the  N.  Tbef  wm  a  lull  tribe,  and  were 
arriiixl  with  t)ow3  ami  arrows.  Their  land  was 
sterile  and  uniffuiuclivc,  aiid  they  lived  Ul'o  of 
nbban.  fitabo  (xi.  p.  744)  speaks  «f  them  as  con- 
■tutfy  aft  war  with  tlieir  neighboon,  and  testiiks  to 
their  power  when  he  sajs  that  thej  sent  13,000 
men  to  assist  the  Elfinaci  in  a  war  ajrainist  tho 
people  of  Babylockia  and  Stuiana.  Alexander  led  hia 
furoes  af^in»t  tbem  and  subdued  them,  at  least  for  a 
tint.  (Diod.  XTiL  111.)  The  Persian  lungs  had 
newer  been  able  to  redoes  them^  bat  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  them  a  tribnte,  when  thej  mored 
their  ooort  annually  from  Ecbatana  to  Babylon,  to 
pass  their  winter  at  the  latter  plsMk  (Stabu  zL  p. 
584.)  In  character,  they  seem  to  bnv  nsmbled 
the  Beti-htiari  tribes,  who  now  roam  over  the  same 
mnpniains  which  tbej  formerly  occupied.  There  is 
■ems  'vsrfelT  ia  tibs  oitbogrephy  of  their  ume  in 
ancient  authoO.  Pliny  (vi.  27.8.  31)  calls  tlx  ni 
Coatii,  and  ill  tome  plaoes  4hej  are  apparently 
mmk  Ow  (M.  Ik  k  podOib  that 
i  mtr  bs  eonnectri  wUh  the  modem 

[v.j 

COSSINI  (K^dwawi).  AoeorAinf;  to  n  frsgnaent 

of  ArtoniiiIoni5.  cWi^l  hy  Sti'plnnns  (.♦.  r.  'Clirrl- 
•ircs),  the  Ostuxies  were  a  feuple  on  the  Western 
Omm^  whs  wew  dee  wiled  OomirityArteaiMBCiis, 
liat  Ostiaci  by  Pythcas.  It  swnis  probable,  that 
tiiese  Ostionee  or  Ostiaei  are  the  Ohiamii  of  Caesar. 
(A.  G.  ii  S4.)  Wskkenseft  who  is  ingenious  on 
such  obscure  names,  does  not  ailniit  that  these  Cos- 
sini  are  the  same  as  the  Ostiaei,  but  he  aasomea 
them  to  be  a  neigUiearing  tribe  at  the  western  ex> 
tremity  of  Hre ta^.  Thers  is  *  plsos  Coesnm  or 
Cowsnou  near  Brest.  [G.  L-J 

COSSINI'TES  (Koffff^j-iTTji).  a  Thrsoan  liter, 
flowiii;:  pmbably  by  the  town  of  Con.sintns,  and  emp- 
tying itiA-lf  into  the  Ai'geoJi.  (Aelian,  U.  A.  xr.  25; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.321.)  [L.S.] 

COSSIO  or  COSSICM  (k6<x<tiov),  a  town  of  the 
VasTites,  a  people  in  (iallia  on  the  Garumna,  above 
Burdigala  (Bordeaux).  Tho  Va.sato8  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7).  and  the  Vocates  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  27),  an 
Aquitanian  peoide,  seem  to  be  the  same.  They  are 
aldo  perba|is  tiis  Bssabocates  of  Pl^  0^* 
unless  the  name  indicstes  two  contenmmxis  peoples. 
The  bitter  part  of  Plinj^  name  is  clearly  Vocates, 
and  the  former  part  (Basa)  happens  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  ComaOt  wliich  is  AisM,  in  the  dopart- 
«f  Oitanit,  The  dioeeee  ef  Baau  probably 
to  the  territory  of  the  Va-satt-s.  Walcke- 
((Gfcyr.  ^  voL  L  302)  conjectures,  that  as 
the  Gsivons  cots  this  uooeae  into  two  parts,  the 
5outlit'ni  j  irt  w  i.^  till-  ( onntry  of  the  Va^ato.'^,  and 
the  Doftbem  part  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Dor- 
db^M  was  the  eoontiy  of  the  Yoeales. 

In  the  Antoninc  Itin.,  C<Ksio,  named  "  CivitM 
Vasataa,"  is  on  the  road  from  Bordeaux  to  iVor- 
homUf  woA  S7)  M.  P.  from  Bordeaux.  The  mme 
X'ri^.tli's  fH  cnrs  in  AiLsoniu8(/ti  ii.  4),  who  ^ays  that 
hia  ikmily  waa  from  this  place,  though  bcttled  al 
Bnidigala.  In  another  pstesge  {ParenL  xxiv.  8), 
be  speaks  of  "  Cossio  Viusatum."  Ammianun  Mnr- 
cellinus  (xv.  11)  has  the  name  Vasatac.  Biiztif  is 
in  a  dry  sandy  country.  There  is  a  dc.s<  ription  of  the 
place  by  Siib.nius  A-,^.ll  \\\\.  VyVl).  [G.L.] 

COSSOANUS  ^Kuoaoo^'ui,  Arruin.  Indie  4), 

CM  flf  the  msoj  tiibatiiias  ef  tiis  Gaafssy  n- 
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corded  by  Arrian.   It  fa  prabaUf  tilt  fUM  as  flial 

whi(  h  Pliny  (vi.  18.  8.  22)  calls  Cossoagus.  It 
ha:i  beien  conjectured  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Cosi  or  Coisa.  [V.] 

COSSUlU,  COSSYRA,  or  COSYRA  {KSc- 
crovpa,  Strab. ;  KSaavpa,  Plol.  iv.  3.  §  37 ;  K6av. 
pot,  ScyL  p.  50.  §  110:  Eth,  Coesnrensis:  Pern, 
teilana),  a  small  island  in  the  Klediterranean  Sea, 
aboot  half  way  between  Sicily  and  the  coast  of 
Africa.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ifd. 
ii.  7.  §  18.)  Scylax,  the  earliest  author  by  whom 
it  is  mentioned,  says  it  was  oao  day's  voyage  from 
the  Hermaean  Promontoiy  in  Africa.  Strabo  redMBS 
it  about  88  miles  frtnn  Lilybaeom,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Clypea,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  (vi. 
p.  277) :  bat  in  another  passage  (zvii.  p.  834)  he 
describes  it  as  diisottjr  ofposits  to  Selinns  oo  the 
coast  flf  SUBff  and  distnl  from  thenoe  sbont  600 
stadia,  which  is  ahnost  exactly  correct.  Ito  real 
distance  from  the  nearest  pobt  of  i£rics  doee  not, 
however,  eseeed  38  geo^.  nilcs.  The  distances 
given  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  517)  are  alto- 
gether erroneoas.  Strabo  adds  that  it  »^  » 
town  of  the  asrae  onns,  and  wis  180  staffia  in  cir- 
cumference, —  but  this  is  much  below  the  truth  : 
according  to  Capt  Smjth  it  is  about  SO  miles  in 
cireniL  Ofid  spaaks  of  it  ss  »  bamn  idand,  and 
contrasts  it  with  its  more  fertile  neighbour  Melita 
(^Fatt.  iii.  567),  and  Silins  Italicas  calls  it  "narva 
Cosqm"  (dv.  97S>  It  oatnraUy  fefl  carir 
times  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  :  fran 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Roman  consols  M.  Ae- 
mllias  and  Ser.  FoMns  in  the  Vinik  Pmde  War,  a 
conquest  which  (strangely  enough)  wa>)  thotieht 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti 
thoogh  tlM  OMhagiidaaa  leeawwd  pnemiBslflB  of 
it  the  next  year.  (Zooar.  riii.  14  ;  Fast.  Capit.) 
The  island  of  PanteOaria  is  in  modem  times  a 
dependency  of  Sicily,  and  contains  about  5000  in« 
habitants :  it  is  wholly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is 
tolerably  fertile,  especially  in  fruit  and  vines. 
(Smyth's  Siciljf,  ^  2910  ,  ^         [E.  H.  B.] 


COSTOBO'CI  (KoMrTO««Koi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  21| 
Koo-touCmcoi,  IKon  Csss.  Ini.  18;  Costobocd, 
Plin.  vi.  7;  Oostoibocae,  Amm.  Hare.  siiL  8.  §  42; 
Costoboci,  Capitolin.  M.  Antonin.  c.  22),  a  people  of 
Dada,  probably  belonging  to  the  Wendish  stook 
(Scha&rik,  SbvucAs  iltertlam,  vol.  L  19S> 
Their  position  has  been  eon^  in  the  district  of 

r#cAemwo».J,.  vro^»  /  .'yW,      [E.  B.  J.l  . 
COT&  PROM.   [Ampbmjbia  ]     «  ^ ,  V» 

COTHON.  [CAitTH.vtjo.] 
COI  IAEUM  (KoTuicior:  Eih.  Kortos^:  K%- 
taAtyoA).    The  name  fa  written  Cotyaeom  (Ks- 

Twdtioi')  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (p.  576),  bnt  the 
epigniph  on  the  coins  is  said  to  be  always  Kortatwy. 
It  wa.H  on  the  Roman  road  firam  Dorylaenm  (&lj> 
Sh>hr^  t-  rhilad(  lphia(.4WrtA-5A<rAr),  and  in  Phry- 
gia  Kpictetus,  according  to  Stiabo.    It  is  mentioned 

Iqr  puny  (?.  82>  SMi^tk  fa  a  oemldanhto 
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town,  on  a  river  which  somp  ppopraphprs  talce  to  be 
tb«  Tb7nibriu5.  Cutiaeum  was  the  birthplace  of 
Ahnader,  the  son  of  AadflpbdcB,  m  veiy  learned 
pramnmriaii.  TIx'it'  an»  no  remains  of  importance 
at  Kutuhiyah.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  mi.sw  ritttii 
Cix  ltfi.  [G.  L.] 

CO'TINAE  (oi  Kiarlpoi),  a  town  of  Hisponia 
Baetica,  famoa«  for  it*  mines  of  copper  mixt  with 
/fold,  Uy  aomewhere  in  the  range  of  inonntains  which 
border  tiie  raUtj  of  the  Baetia  on  the  M.  (Strab.  iiL 
pw  Itt.)  There  tmrn  no  sufficient  groand  for  the 
ooi\}eetai«  of  Voeaias  (oiMd.  OL  1),  identifying  it 
with  Olkastrum.  [P. 

COTINUSSA.  [Gams.] 

COTTABAN'I  (KarragVoO,  a  jx^pl''  Arabia, 
to  the  eut  of  the  Oinanit«e,  this  oiodero  Omhi^  ex- 
teodii^  to  the  monntuM  of  tiM  il  foS^  It  the  entnmee 

to  the  Persian  pulf.  (PloL  vi.  7.)  They  iire  re- 
ferred  bj  Forster  to  the  Bmi  Kaktan,  or  Joctanite 
fiuntlj  of  Anbe,  the  ehurioil  name  befai|^  merely  an 

inTiersion  of  their  well-known  native  apy«Ilation. 
(Arabia^  voL  i.  p.  Izxvi.,  voL  iL  p.  154.)  fG.  W.l 
COTTAEOBRTOA.  rVsTTomj 
COTTIAE  ALPES.  [Ai.pks,  p.  107.] 
COTTIABA  (Korrid^  itoL  viL  1.  §  9),  the 
durfcitf,  MMtdbg  to  Pbdeoajr,  of  the  Aei,B tribe 
who  OOCQpiod  the  lower  part  of  tho  Pmin.snla  of 
fiimAt^n  n  jg  probablj  the  same  place  which 
isiiMntioiMdbyPliq]r(vL  SS.f6)  underlie  mime  of 
Cottona  or  Cottonara,  and  from  whirh  the  best 
pepper  was  obtained,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Ptr^lm  (p,  89%  It  has  bwn  soppoaed  bj  some 
to  be  represented  now  by  Cochin^  Caiicat,  or  Tra- 
ranc'trc ;  on  tho  whole,  Cochin  is  probably  the 
nn*t  iikt'Iv.  [V.] 

COTTIARIS  (Ptol.  rii.  3.  §  3;  Mardan.  p.  30), 
a  river  of  China,  at  the  southern  end  of  tliat  empire, 
oil  the  banks  of  which  lived,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  Aelhiopiati  Icthyophaei.  It  is  (iirftcult  to  de- 
tennirio  t»>  what  river  this  name  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred ;  hence  Manncrt  has  conjectured  that  it  is  a 
river  of  Borneo,  and  Forbiger  that  it  is  the  Si  Kiang, 
the  river  of  Canton,  which,  agreeably  with  this  view, 
he  imagines  to  be  the  same  as  the  Oattigara  of 
Ptolemy.    This  seems  the  best  suggMlion.  [V.J 

COTTONA.  [COTTIAKA.] 

COTYLAEUH  (KotvAojo*'),  a  monntain  in 
Ettboea,  at  the  foot  of  wliirh  Tamynae  was  situated. 
(Aeschin.  m  Ctetiph.  p.  480;  Stepb.  B.  «.P.) 

COTY'LIUS.  [PiuoAUU.] 

COTYLUS.  riDA.] 

GOTTOISA  (ri  Kodtdipa;  EA,  JSammpHntt, 
Steph.  B.  8.  r.)  un  l  COTYORUM  (Plin.  vi.  4).  in 
Pootos.  According  to  Xeoopboo  {Anab,  v.  5.  §  4)^ 
a  cokof  of  Sino{ic,  which  mniahed  snppUes  ibr  the 
Ten  Thousand  in  their  retreit.  It  \\as  in  the 
ooontiy  of  the  Tibareni.  The  place  was  on  the  coast, 
and  on  a  baj  called  after  the  town.  Strabo  (p.  .'>48), 
where  the  name  is  written  in  a  corrupt  form,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  small  place;  and  Arrian  as  a  rillaj^ — 
wMdi  waa  owfaiif  toliie  naghboaiin);  town  of  niar> 
Tiaria  being  supplied  with  part  of  its  population 
frotn  it.  The  Maritime  Itins.  on  this  coast  make 
tha  Aifaaea  flmn  CSotvom  to  the  tif«r  Mdaathina 
60atadia.  Hamilton  (Rejifnrrhes.  (fc.  vol.  i.  p.  267) 
fl^:  "  Cotyora  primps  stood  on  tlie  site  of  Ordou, 
where  aoBM  ftnuuns  of  an  ancient  port  cut  ont  of  the 
solid  rock  are  still  visible."  But  he  remarks  that 
some  writers  suppose  that  Cotyora  was  on  the  modem 
bay  of  ParthemboAf  which  is  certainly  more  shel- 
tand  thtt  (Mamf  and  iU  diataaqa  finim  the  rim 


Melanthins  agree*  better  with  the  60  rtadia  of 
Arrian  and  the  anonymous  Puriplus,  than  the  site  of 
Ordou'  [G.L.] 

COTYIlTA  (KoT^-pro:  Eth.  KoTvpratos), »  town 
ill  the  S.  of  Laconia,  nesir  the  promontory  llalea, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  LacedaemonlauE,  along 
with  Aphrodisias,  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  rmler 
to  protet-t  this  part  of  the  coast  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Athenians,  who  had  established  tbemsdrea  ai 
Cythenu    (Thuc  iv.  56;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.) 

CRAGUS  (Mtos:  Eth.  Kpiyiot},  a  moan- 
tainous  tract  in  Lycia.  StniH,^  (p.  6G5),  wh«*  d»« 
acription  jMooeeds  item  west  to  east,  after  the  pro- 
montoiy  Tefanisana,  mentiona  Anticragus,  uo  which 
is  Carmyles.-jus  [Cakmyi-kssls],  and  then  Cngna, 
which  lias  eight  soxnmita  (or  he  may  OMaa  capaa^ 
and  a  city  of  the  aame  name.  Phara,  faa  die  b»- 
terior,  was  at  the  ba-e  nf  ('rM.:us.  Tlicre  .-ire  ciiin4 
of  the  town  Cragus  of  the  Koman  imperial  pniod, 
widi  the  epigraph  AMnwr  K^.  cr  or  Kpay. 
The  ranpe  of  AiiticnM^us  and  CraLrii'*  is  ri  [ipe>mtrti 
in  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  (.Lydoy  voL  ii)  as 
ninnuig  aeoth  (km  the  mif^bewlMiod  of  Tclinjm 

and  fbrming  the  western  bonndarr  of  the  ItTwer  hasB 
of  the  river  Xanthns.  The  soathem  pan  is  Cngns. 
The  dnadioii  of  the  lange  abom  that  H  ranat  abot 

on  the  aea  in  bold  headlands.  In  Beaufort's  n  ap  .  f 
the  coaat  of  Karamania,  tlie  Anticn^ua  is  mailed 
eOOOftatlugh.  Beanfiart'sezamaiatioiiflf ^ecMt 

began  at  •*  Yfdy-Booroon,  which  means  the  Seven- 
Capes,  a  knot  of  high  and  rugged  moantains  thai 
appear  to  have  been  the  ancient  MoantCrBfoa  of 
Lycia."  {Kammnnirt,  p.  1.)  The  ruins  of  Pinara 
are  where  Strabo  describes  them,  on  the  ea&t  side  of 
this  range,  about  half  wagr  bdween  Tdniaeoa  and 
the  termination  of  tlie  range  on  the  sooth  coaat. 
There  is  a  "  pass  leading  between  the  snnuniti  of 
Cragus  and  Anticragus.  Between  Aa  |w»  cldsf 
peaks  is  a  plain  4000  ft-et  above  tlie  s^ea;  and  aV.>v^ 
it  rises  the  hi^:best  peak  of  Cragus,  more  than  2bKM 
feet  abov.  tlii>  d.  rated  phun.  The  first  half  of  the 
ascent  from  the  plain  is  through  a  Uiirk  f  wt.  and 
the  remainder  over  bare  rock.  Fnmi  the  .•summit 
then)  is  a  view  of  the  whole  plain  of  X:intbns,  and 
the  goran  of  the  Massicytus,  which  Ues  rn^t  of 
it  The  m»  towards  the  sea  is  so  steep,  that  frxxn 
this  lofty  summit  the  waves  are  aeen  bre^uof;  white 
against  the  baae  of  thia  predpitoas  moontun  mass." 
(Spratrt  and  FoiWli  X^neiii,  rol.  ii.  p.  301.)  It 
apif  ar:^  that  Stralk)  is  right  when  ho  describes  a 
vaiiey  or  depwion  as  se]karatiitf  Antkn^na  and 
Cragus;  and  tiie  highest  lart,  iitidi  towcn  above 
the  sea  at  the  Seven  Cajx^,  wt-ins  to  be  the  eight 
summits  that  Strabo  speaks  of.  There  ww  a  pro- 
OHmtory  Cragos,  acconling  to  ScyUuc  and  PKny  (t. 
27),  whicli  must  be  the  Seven  Capes.  The  Hiem 
Acra  of  th?  Stadiasmns  seems  also  to  be  the  Sevea 
Capes.  TheporitioBof  AeC  ra^ns  betweu  Xanthns 
and  Telmissus  is  mciitinned  by  Mela  (i.  15).  and  be 
also  probably  means  the  same  striking  part  of  the 
raafe^  It  is  ebaamd,  that**there  »  not  hi  aU 
Europe  a  wilder  or  gnader  scene  than  tliis  p«a 
through  the  Seren  O^aa  of  Cragna."  (Spiatt  and 
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FariM,  vd.  L  p.  23.)    The  rocks  and  forests  of 

Cram'S  were  cmbellishcil  by  poetic  fu  tinns  as  the 
occ*»ional  rpsiJence  of  Diana.  (Hor.  Cnrm.  i.  21.) 
Bare,  according;  to  the  anthori^  quote<I  bj  Stepba- 
nos  (<.  r.  Kfxiyos),  were  the  so-called  i^twc  iyploiv 
irrpa.  The  bite  of  the  city  Cra^a.s  baa  nut  been 
detenaiowL  Leake  {Gtog.  Journal,  toL  ziL  |k  164) 
conjecttircfl  that  Craj^tis  may  be  the  lame  city  as 
Sidyma,  a  pUce  that  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
[SwrMA.] 

There  was  a  Crairaa  on  tfaa  Gilidin  ooaat.  See 
AmtocHKiA,  p.  146.  [G.  L.] 

CRAMBU'SA  i}^pJ^neovna,  Eth.  Kpoftgoixrios, 
KpHliiewraiot).  1 .  A  small  island  off  the  soath- 
east  coast  of  Lyria,  which  Stnbo  (p.  666)  pboes 
betwaon  the  Sacred  I'nKnontorr  and  OlMa.  It  is 
KB.  of  tlM  Inanke  CbeUdmuae^  and  is  easUjr  identi- 
fied hf  Hs  modem  name  tframboma.  ft  it  a 
cbarp  and  barren  ridp'c  of  rock,  anil  yet  MMU 
atream  oC  excelient  water  borsts  out  on  th*  •SSfeem 
■de.  As  it  does  not  seem  poanUe  that  saeh  • 
leck  can  cont.iin  a  .'^nffirirnt  ijii.intily  of  rain  to 
Mtppi/  the  spring,  it  is  oot^jectarod  tliat  the  water 
«enMs  fi«n  tbe  moontains  on  the  mafaihmd,  and  it 
riiLst  thoreforc  pii-ss  undt-r  tlie  sea,  which  b  170  fwl 
deep  between  the  island  and  the  land.  (Beaufwl, 
Xarmmmia,  p.  39.)  The  StaiHaanms  makes  tiie 
di-stance  between  Fbasellii  an;l  Crambiisa  to  h-  100 
stadia,  bat  it  is  more.  Leake  ami  others  take  it  to 
be  the  IManyaiA  ef  Scjrhut  (pi  S9)  and  of  Pfioy  (▼. 
31);  but  Pliny  mentions  Crambnssa,  and  though 
his  text  is  confosed  bj  a  Dumber  of  names  heaped 
tegather,  he  atems  to  mean  the  island  of  which  we 
are  speakinp.  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  mentions  Crarnbtm 
M  an  island  a^jaoenl  to  Pampbylia;  but  this  does 
net  apce  with  the  poailin  of  the  Gnunbnan  of  Lycia. 

2.  The  Stadia.smti3  mentions  a  Crambu.'W  on  the 
Cilician  coast.  The  description  of  the  Stadiasmus 
proceeds  from  east  to  west.  The  text  seems  to  mean 
as  fiillotrs:  "from  Cranni  tofhf  I'istirpa,  havinLT  on 
the  left  the  Cranibiuui,  45  htadia."  The  next  plato 
to  the  west  is  Berenice,  50  stadia.  [Berrmice.] 
Beanfort  (Karanuinia,  p.  210)  describes  two  «tnall 
Islands  east  of  Celenderis,  named  Papadouia ;  and 
it  h.is  been  conjectured  that  these  may  represent  the 
Cr.iinbusn  el  the  Stadiaamoa.  But  thia  is  only  a 
guess. 

3.  Strabo  (p.  670)  mentions  another  Crainlxisa 
on  the  Cilirian  coast.    [Convcrs.]        [G.  L.j 

CRANAE  (KpoviT;),  an  i.-laiid  in  the  L:wonian 
ptilf,  opposite  Gytheium,  whither  Paris  carried  off 
Helen  from  Sfiarta.  This  little  island,  now  called 
JfartUbonui,  is  described  by  a  modem  traveller  as 
**  loir  and  flat,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  100 
yards  from  the  shore.  The  ruined  foundation  of  a 
temple  supports  at  present  a  Grselc  chaijel."  (Horn. 
IL  iii.  442;  Paoa.  iiL  22.  {  1;  Walpoio't  Mmoin, 
▼al.  L  p.  58.) 

CRANAOS.   [AirnocRinA,  No.  5,  p.  146.] 
CKANKIA.    [Amuracia,  p.  121,  a.] 
CliANElON.   [CoiU2(THU8,  p.  680,  a.] 
ORAim  (K^dnei),  a  town  of  Cepludlenia,  aU 
tnated  at  tin-  he^l  of  a  l  ay       llie  W(  st«'m  cfKust. 
In  B.  c.  431  it  joined  the  Athenian  alliance,  together 
^ih  the  ether  Cephallsrinn  tome  (Thne.  il.  Go); 

in  oonset'jnr'nco  of  whleh  the  Gorinthians  n:a<!<-  a 
deecent  upon  the  taniloqr  of  Onnii,  but  were  re- 
poised  with  leas.  (Thne.  iL  88.)  In  b.o.  491  the 

Athenians  ^  ttltMl  at  Craiiii  the  .M.',s,scnian.s  nlio  were 
witiKirawD  from  P/ke  on  the  sarrender  of  that  fur- 
tnm  to  tho  f  jwidawiwiiam.  (Thoe.  t.  88.)  GnnU 


I  surrendered  to  the  Romans  without  resistance  in 
I  n.  c.  189.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  2*^.)    It  is  mentione»l  lK>th 
by  Strabo  (x.  p.  453)  and  i'iiny  (iv.  12.  b.  19). 

The  ruins  of  Craoii  are  near  the  modem  town  of 
Argostoli.  Leake  remarks  that  "  tlie  walls  of  Cranii 
arc  among  the  best  extant  specimens  of  the  military 
architecture  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  carious  fiampiis 
of  their  attention  to  strength  of  position  in  preference 
to  other  conveni«nces ;  for  nothing  can  be  mom 
rugged  or  forbidding  than  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
site.  The  enclosure,  which  was  of  a  quadrilateral 
form,  and  little,  if  at  all,  leas  than  tliree  miles  in 
f in  umferencc,  followed  the  cn^fs  of  several  nxky 
summits,  snrnmndtag  an  elevated  hollow  which  fidia 
to  the  sooth-weaeen  eartremity  of  the  gulf  of  At' 
gostoli."  The  walls  may  be  traced  in  nearly  their 
whole  drcumfereoce.  (Leake,  Aorthtm  Grtto$, 
jhL  vL  pi.  61,  aeq.) 


CRANON  or  CRAHHON  (Kpavwv,  KpayytSy; 
the  name  is  written  indiAnutly  with  the  single  and 
dottble  r  is  inaeriptiena  Mid  coina,  as  wdi  as  in 

aiu  ifnt  antlinrs:  Fth.  Kpavtiviof),  a  town  of  Pe- 
Usgiotis,  in  Theesaly,  situated  &W.  of  Larissa,  and 
at  the  distanea  of  100  stadia  from  Gyrton,  •Beard- 
ing to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  .T30.fr.ic:.  14).  Its  most  an- 
dent  name  is  nid  to  have  been  Ephyra;  and  Homer, 
in  his  aoeoont  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephyri  end 
Phlegyae,  is  supposed  by  tlie  aneicnt  commentators 
to  have  meant  the  people  afterwards  called  Cranno- 
nians  and  Gyitonians  respectivdy.  (11  »3.  801 1 
Strab.  /.  c.  ix.  p.  442  :  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Kpavy^v). 
Pindar  likewise  speaks  of  the  Crannonii  under  the 
name  of  Ephyraei  (iyA.  z.  85).  Crannon  woa 
th**  residenoe  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of 
the  SoonKlae,  whose  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
gmzed  m  the  fertile  phun  surrounding  the  rity. 
(Theocr.  xvi.  36.)  Diactorides,  one  of  the  Scopadao 
of  Crannon,  was  a  muUx  for  the  hand  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cleistbeoes  of  Siojnon.  (flsi«d.vLlS7.)  Si- 
monides  rcsidetl  some  time  at  Crannon,  under  the 
patronape  of  the  iScopatlae;  and  there  was  a  cele- 
br  i'(>d  story  current  in  antiquity  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  Dioscuri  preserved  the  poet's  life 
when  the  Scopa«Lae  were  crushed  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  roof  of  a  bnilding.  (Cic.  de  OraL  ii.  86:  the 
story  is  rclatetl  in  the  hkt.  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  834.) 

In  tlie  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  o. 
431)  the  Crannooiana^  together  with  some  the 
other  Thessalians,  sent  troops  to  the  sssistance  of 
the  Athenians.  (Thne.  ii.  SS.)  In  b.c.  894  thqr 
are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Boeotians,  who  mo- 
lested Agesilans  in  his  march  thrangh  Thesitaly  on 
his  return  from  Asia.  (Xen.  Felt  iv.  3.  §  3.)  In 
B.C.  191  Crannon  was  tJiken  by  Anfiochus.  (Liv. 
zxzvi.  10.)  It  is  mentiooed  again  in  the  war  with 
Pereens.  (Uv.  sBL  88.)  Oatnlbi  (Izhr.  38)  ifaika 
of  it  «•  n  dacBaiiig  ptaeo  in  hiatin»«— 

**  Dcseritnr  Scjros :  linquunt  Phthiotica  Tempo, 

Cniiionisque  demos,  ac  moenia  Larissaea." 

Its  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (it.  8.  §  15).  Its  site  has 
been  fixed  by  Leake  at  aone  mfaia  ealM  MM  LA- 

ri*ta,  situated  half  an  honr  from  IhuJjih'ir,  \\\\\c\\  is 
distant  2  Ivours  and  27  minutes  from  Laruea,  At 
nUaUrkm  hmiu  finnd  an  aaeiaft  mattiptkn 
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contaii^  the  name  of  OnuMai.  Ttenuneofthe 

rnins  s)ir)ws  that  they  were  once  more  considerable 
tli;ui  they  are  at  present;  but  even  now  "some 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  or  more  pro- 
bably of  tho  cit.KJel,  may  Ix*  traced  alonjj  the  cdpe 
of  a  quadrangular  height  called  Ptdeokattro,  which 
ii  unity  a  mile  in  dwMihwBO,  and  tomBdi  tbs 
upper  part  of  which  are  sntne  vestiges  of  a  transverse 
wull,  foirming  a  double  inclasure.  This  height,  and 
all  tlw  fields  aroond,  are  covered  with  pottery ;  and 
flO  the  ride  of  the  height,  or  on  the  rise  of  the  hilla 
bebind  it,  are  eight  or  nine  small  tmnulL"  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  363,  seq.)-!* 

GRATA EIS  iKfKercuts),  a  small  river  of  Brut- 
tinm,  flowing  near  the  Scyllaean  promoatoiy.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Crataeis,  who,  ac- 
oonling  to  Homer,  was  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (Horn. 
(kL  rf.  l«4 ;  Ovid,  Met  xuL  749.)  The  river, 
which  is  uiciitioiu^l  only  by  I'liny  piL  5.  s.  10),  and 
SoUaoB  (2.  §  22),  WM  proUbhr  aimatl  etieam  which 
fiini  into  tlie  tea  aboat  8  ndlea  E.  ttSeOla,  and  it 
called  the  Fiume  di  Solano,  fixira  a  ^tblge  of  that 
wun^  or  Fiume  Fan,  (Bflmaiwlli,  tqI.  i.  p. 
74.)  [E.  H.  B] 

CRATETA  (KpaTffo),  is  placed  by  I'tolriny  (v. 
1)  in  the  interior  of  Bithjmia,  and  lie  gives  it 
the  mme  Flaviopolis,  whidi  deariy  dates  from  tbe 
imperial  period,  and  probably  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
Tbe  Antoniae  Itin.  pkoes  it  between  CUodiopQlig 
and  AnojiB  of  CSakta,  and  14  H.  P.  fton  Clndio- 
polis.  An  autonomous  coin  with  the  epigraph  /rpj 
is  attributed  to  this  pUce;  and  there  are  coins  of  the 
imperial  period^  from  Anftoabns  Pins  to  Gaffieann. 
It  became  an  episcopal  sec.  There  is  nothin?:  to 
determine  the  position  of  Cratcia,  and  it  is  phiccd  in 
the  maps  purely  at  hazard.  [G.  L.] 

CRATKIAE  (KpoTfiai' :  Krntri).  some  small 
isUnds  lying  off  the  coast  of  Libumia  in  Ulyricom. 
(Scylax,  p.  8;  Plin.  iii  26.  s.  80.) 

CRATER  (i  Kpar^p)  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greelcs,  according  to  Strabo  (v.  p.  242),  to  the 
beavtiflil  gnlf  now  known  as  the  Aif  ^JViapfai^ene 
of  \hf  mo!<t  reirarkable  natural  featnres  on  the  coast 
(if  Itily.  It  was  called  by  Eratosthenes  the  Cc- 
MAKAN  Gulf  (<J  Kv/uoioj  ic<5Airoi,  ap.  Strab.  i.  p. 
22,  23);  Appum  tcnns  it  the  Gulf  ahovo  Cunme 
(6  K6\mt  6  vw*p  KuuTjJ,  B.  C.v.  81)  ;  it  appears 
to  have  ocen  generally  known  to  BoBMB  Vliters  as 
the  Gulf  of  Pnteoli.  (Siwus  Puteoijinus,  PUn. 
iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela  ii.  4;  Suet  Aug.  98.)  Its  boun- 
djiries  and  natural  characten  have  been  already  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Campakia.        H.  B,J 

CRATHIS.    [AciiAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

CK.\TllIS(Kpo8ij),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  of  Brattittro,  which  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
conrse  forms  the  botindary  between  that  province 
and  Lucania.  It  rises  in  the  central  mountain 
gnof  of  BnUtiam  (tbe  SSi^  a  ftw  miles  S.  of 
Comentia,  flows  below  dm  traus  of  tbat  town,  where 
it  is  joiiiwl  by  the  stnallcr  stream  of  the  Basentus  or 
BusentuH  (/iiuento),  and  has  »  course  nearly  due 
N.  through  the  centre  of  the  Brattian  penmsnla,  till 
it  a))prnac'Iit\'4  the  confines  of  Lucania,  when  it  tunis 
iibru|)Uy  to  tbe  £.  and  Been  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarea- 
tmn,  immeffiately  to  the  8.  of  tbe  aneieBt  dte  ef 
Thurii.  At  the  prtv-cnt  day  it  receives,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  above  three  miles  irom  its  mouth,  the  waters 
of  tbe  river  Sybaris  (new  ealled  tbe  Ce»e3»),  wUcb 
in  aneirnt  times  ymr^uri!  their  own  course  tn  the 
^8YBAKi8.J  FroniiUi  clube  proximity  to  the  celebrated 
c^jr  fli  Sl^baBB  the  Cialliis  is  Botind  by  many  an- 


cient writers.  (Lycophr.  ^&x.919  ;  Theeflr.T.16.) 
Euripides  sinj^s  its  jiniises,  and  alludes  to  \hp  pf-rn- 
har  golden-red  tiuge  it  was  supfiosefl  to  iiri(.art  to 
the  hair,  a  fact  which  is  also  noticed  by  Ovid  and 
otluT  writers.  (Eur.  Troad.  228  ;  OviiL  ifeL  XT. 
315;  Strab.  vi.  p.  263 ;  Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  10;  Vib. 
Seq.  p. 9;  Tunaeus  np.  Antig.  CarytL  149.)  The 
plains  through  which  the  Crathis  flows  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  were  noticed  in  andc&t  times  for 
their  fertiUty:  they  are  now  beooroe  marehy  Md 
unhealthy.  Like  all  streams  wliich  descend  from  % 
mountunons  region,  and  afterwards  flow  throogb  m 
flat  alluvial  tract,  the  rivQ-  was  subject  to  vident 
inundations  and  sndden  changes  of  its  coniBe:  dar- 
ing the  floorishing  days  of  Sybaris  it  was  doobtieas 
restrained  by  dams  and  artificial  embankments;  and 
hence  when  the  dtiwns  of  Ctolaoa.  after  tbeir  peat 
victory  over  the  Sybarites  in  B.C.  510,  Memdnsd  to 
annihilate  the  rival  citv,  ther  broke  down  tbe  banks 
of  the  Crathis,  and  tamed  its  waters  on  to  tbe  site 
of  Sybaris.  (Stnb.  ri.  p.  SOS.)  Henee  HerodotM 
incideiftiilly  notices  the  dry  bed  of  the  Crathis  (v. 
45),  which  was  evidently  its  ancient  channri.  Tiw 
same  antiier  expreealy  tdls  ns  tbat  tiie  Itafisn  river 
was  nan.e<l  by  the  Achacans  who  founded  Sybaris, 
after  the  less  celebrated  stream  of  the  same  name  in 
their  nstnv  ooontry.  (Herad. i I4S;  Stah. ^ 
p.  386.)  f  [E.H.B.] 

CBAUGA'LLIUM  (KpavydUAMr),  a  town  «f 
Pbeds,  in  the  ae^boariiood  of  Oirrta,  wrloo  in> 
liabitants  are  said  to  have  joined  the  Cirrha/^an?  in 
maltreating  tlie  pilgrims  who  came  to  oonsoit  tbe 
OTMle  at  DelpbL  It  was  destroyed  akog  wMi 
Cirrha  at  the  end  of  the  First  Sacred  War,  and  its 
name  does  not  occur  again.  [Crissa.]  The  nana 
of  tbe  people  is  variously  written  CrangallidB^ 
Craualliiiae,  and  Acra;;allidac.  Leake  conjectures 
that  Xcropig\idho  is  the  site  of  this  town.  (Aeschin. 
c.  Cttriph,  p.  68,  cd.  Steph.;  HarpocraL  «.  r.  K^Ma»- 
oXAt'Sai;  Leake,  Nfrrthem  Grvtrr,  to!,  ii  p.  587.) 

CKAUXI  (Kf>oO»^)i),  a  prvimontory  on  the  Ctlkian 
coast,  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus :  "  frwn  tba 
Melas  river  to  the  point  Crauni,  40  stadia."  [Crax- 
BL'SA,  No.  2.]  I..eake  observes  (^Atia  Mimor, 
206),  "  The  river  which  jdus  the  sea  at  tbe  battesa 
of  tlip  hay  of  Pajyndula,  being  the  largest  stream  OD 
tlie  ]>art  uf  the  ci>iu>t  under  consideration,  aeema  toba 
the  Melas  of  the  Stadiasmns;  and  the  cape  wlikh  KeS 
midway  between  that  stream  and  Celenderis  majM- 
sibly  be  the  Crauni  of  the  same  authority."  t^^3 

CREMASTE  {Kfitucurrn),  a  place  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (^HelL  iv.  8.  §  37).  He  speaks  of  tbo 
plain  near  Cremaste,  '^wbera  tiwre  are  tbe  gi^ 
mines  of  the  AbydeoL"  If  Cremasta  was  a  viUage, 
it  was  probably  on  a  hOl  abore  tba  pbdn.  AiStnibo 
speaks  of  gold  mines  at  Astyia  jTACTna^,  H  kan 
been  conjectured  that  Astyra  and  Cremaste  are  eidier 
tbe  same  place,  or  two  a^jaoeaipbues.  Gold  minea 
bekogmg  to  Lampsaens  are  menUoBed  by  Pfiny 
(xxxviL  II)  and  by  Polyaenns  (ii.  I.  §  26):  artd 
they  maj  bs  the  sama  as  those  of  Cremaste,  if  wo 
suppoee  Cremaste  to  be  between  Abjdaa  and 
Lampsacus.  [G.  L.] 

CUE'MEBA  (KfMtUpa\  a  smaU  river  of  Etraria. 
flowing  bito  the  THmt  a  mr  nuhs  abovo  Borne.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  llie  300 
Fabii,  who  established  on  its  banks  a  fortified  post, 
from  whence  they  carried  on  hostilities  agndnst  tito 
Veientes,  avA  ■•va-te  tlieir  tt'rriforv-.  until  they 
wen  at  length  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade,  and  all 
piittothamRiidtB>a477.  ^T.ii.49,^50iIKa^jik 


fc.  15,  Ig— 22  ;  Diod.  xi.  53  ;  Ovid.  Fast  u.  193 
—242 ;  Flor.  L  12  ;  Cell.  xiiL  21.  §  13.)  Ac 
Qordin};  to  Livy  (vi.  1)  this  duutar  oeeuved  «b  the 
aamp  day  of  the  year  (the  16th  of  July),  which  was 
aftenrvds  marked  bv  the  still  more  cabunitoas  de- 
tet«BflMAIKa.  lw0tlMriiiartkB«f  itoeem  In 
hSmOFff  nor  is  its  namo  fomA  in  any  of  the  pco- 
gmfiiMi!  it  18  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  bat  an 
SmmidenUe  ■traun.  Clvteriat  wtt  the  fint  to 
identify  it  with  ■  imaD  river  called  the  Fotso  di 
Valca  or  Varea,  wfakh  baji  its  source  in  the  crater- 
finiad  basin  of  BoeoiMO,  flows  by  the  ate  of  the 
ancient  Vcii,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  immediately 
omMaite  to  CUuiel  Ciubiko  (the  site  of  Fidenac), 
■boat  6  mUea  firam  Rome.  (Clavcr.  ItaL  p.  536.) 
Bat  thoQ^h  the  authority  of  Cluvcrius  has  lx>en  fol- 
lowed OD  this  point  (apparently  without  investicrution) 
by  all  sabeeqticnfc  tepogwphers  (Gell,  Nibl  y.  West- 
phal,  &c.),  the  arpumenta  which  led  him  to  fii  upon 
thin  stream  as  the  Cremcra  arc  based  upon  his  er- 
roneous views  as  to  the  position  of  VeU;  and  the  site 
of  that  city  being  now  fixi-d  with  certainty  near 
Itoia  Famese,  it  is  difficult  to  admit  auy  iouger 
that  the  Fo*»o  di  Valca  can  be  the  ancient  Cremera. 
Dionysius  speaks  of  that  river  (ix.  \r>)  as  not  far 
duiatU  from  the  city  of  Veii — an  expression  which 
ooold  hardly  af^j  to  a  stream  that  flowed  imme- 
diately b«low  its  walls :  and  a  still  stronger  objection 
is  that  the  stream  in  question  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  lie  between  the  Voientes  and  Rome,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  forays  of  the  fonner  people.  It  is  certain 
that  the  little  brook  now  called  Acqtta  Traversa, 
which  crosses  the  Flaminian  Way  and  falls  into  the 
Tiber  almost  3  milea  nearer  Rome,  woald  oorrespcod 
£ar  better  irith  the  position  reqoisito  for  such  a 
post  as  that  of  tlie  Fabii:  and  though  a  very 
trifling  stream,  its  banks  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Valea,  are  in  many  places  lofty  and  precipitous, 
and  would  afford  an  advantageous  site  for  their 
ffwIiMS.  Ovid  indeed  speaks  of  the  Crsmera  ss  a 
▼kikat  taRent(CVeMflr«Mi  rapaeass)^  bat  addb  that 
this  was  when  it  was  swollen  by  wiilir  nins.  At 
any  other  time  indeed  soch  an  ezpraMioB  mold  be 
equally  inapplicsUe  to  both  stnams:  tiie  Fom  di 
Valca  being  itself  but  a  small  and  sluggish  brook, 
though  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  with  lofty 
bnnki.  la  the  upper  part  of  its  emino  it  is  fawwn 

M  the  Fotso  di  Fcrmfllo. 

The  castle  of  the  Fabii,  to  which  both  Livy 
mai  Dieuysius  gife  fhe  aame  of  Cmosn,  was  evi- 
dently a  mere  fortified  post  which  was  destroyed 
hf  tiie  Veientines:  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  its 
HsntitiwtieB,  as  hm  baen  done  hf  sons  Italian 
antiquaries.  [K.  H.  B.] 

CB£MNA  Kfiutm  or  Kpifum),  a  place  in  Pi- 
aittt,  and,  as  ns  aaoM  imports,  a  strong  post  on  an 
andMBOa^  It  was  taken  by  the  Galatian  king 
Anyntas,  a  contemporary  of  Strabo  (p.  .569).  It 
became  a  Roman  colony,  as  Strabo  says;  and  there 
are  imperial  coins  with  the  epigraph  Col.  Ivi„  Avo, 
CKKMjfA.  The  passage  of  Strabo  about  Cremna 
has  oanaed  gnai  difficulty.  He  sajs  that  Amyntas 
did  not  t.ikc  Sandidium,  which  is  situated  betwt-cn 
Cremna  and  Sagalassus.  Strabo  atids,  "  Sagalassus 
is  distaat  from  Apameia  a  day's  journey,  having  a 
descent  of  about  30  Ptarlia  from  tlic  fort  (toO  t'pv- 
/loret),  and  they  call  it  also  Selgesaus."  Cramer 
{Ada  Minor,  toL  iL  y.  299)  supposes  Strabo  to 
TPfan  that  "  at  tli'?  distiince  of  30  stadia  from  Saga- 
iaobus,  in  a  northerly  direction,  was  the  important 

>  €1  Onan}**  M  fridaii  H  Buj  b«  VMtal  to 
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some  readers  to  ob?f>rvr,  that  where  a  Oroek  text 
presents  a  di&alty,  Cramer  is  often  wrong  in  ex- 
plaining it.  But  tliere  is  no  diiBcal^  here.  The 
French  trarivl.ition  of  Strabo  makes  a  like  mistake; 
and  Groskurd  the  same,  for  he  translates  it  "  hat 
fat  diatsalg  stadien  hinabsteigung  von  jener  Teste,* 
by  which  it  iq  p  .irs  that  he  means  Cremna.  Aran- 
dell  (^na  Minor ^  vol.  ii.  p.  81)  properly  remarks 
that,  if  there  wen  only  80  stadia  between  Cremna 
and  Sagalassus,  "  it  Ls  hardly  conceivable  thnt  S(in- 
daliam  shoald  be  between  them."  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable at  all ;  and  Sttabols  tot,  idwterer  fiuilt 
there  may  be  in  it,  clfarly  places  Cremna  at  some 
distance  from  SagaUssus,  and  "  the  fort "  is  not 
Cremna.  But  there  is  Dodniv  in  the  psasaga  «f 
Strabo  from  which  we  can  determine  the  distance 
between  Sagalassus  and  Cremna,  nor  their  relative 
position.  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  mentions  the  Cremna  Co- 
Ionia,  and  according  to  him  it  is  in  the  same  longi- 
tude .OS  Sagalassus.  Arundell  fotmd  a  place  called 
Gtrmi  flfteen  miles  SSE.  of  the  village  of  AUahsun, 
which  is  near  the  ruins  of  Sngjilassus.  Tliere  is  a 
view  of  Certnc  in  Arundell's  work.  It  is  a  striking 
position,  "  a  terrific  precipice  on  tliree  sides."  The 
ruins  arc  dcscrilM»d  by  Arundt-ll.  TIkto  are  tl;o 
remains  of  a  theatre,  of  temples,  of  a  ( uluiuiade,  and 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  triumphal  arch.  Moot 
of  the  buildings  seemed  to  l>e  of  the  Konian  perifjd. 

There  is  a  story  in  Zasimus  (i.  6y)  of  an  isauriun 
robber,  named  Lydius,  who  seised  Cremna,  a  city  of 
Lyda,  as  he  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
means  the  same  pUoe  which  Strabo  does.    [G.  L.] 

CREMNI  (K^/tyot),  a  town  of  Enropean  Sar- 
matia,  W.  of  the  protnontory  Agarum,  and  called  by 
Rerodotos  (iv.  20,  110)  a  factory  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  tlie  W.  of  the  Pains  Maeotis.  Man- 
nert  (voLiv.a  114  ;  c(»np.  Bitter,  VorhalU,  p.  156) 
places  it  fa  the  neighbomhood  of  Tayanrog.  By 
others  it  has  been  sought  for  at  Sttiri-Krim  near 
Mariupol.  J^eicbardt,  Klein.  Gtogr.  Schrift.  p. 
285;  comp.  Bdimld,  AUe  Geogr.  d.  Casp.  After, 
p.  309.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

CKEMNISCI  (Kpuiylaitot^  Anon.  PeripL  roiU, 
Eta.  p.  10;  Cremnians,  PHn.  ir.  96),  a  town  on 
the  Kuxine,  which  Artcniidorus,  the  geographer, 
placed  at  480  stadia  from  the  river  Tyns.  For- 
biger  (voL  ifi.  p.  1129)  places  it  near  the  hdm 
Burmasaka,  or  near  Islamti.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CREMO  NA  (K/K/u^nj,  Pol.  et  Strab.;  Kpdittum, 
PtoL;  KpefuSr,  Appc:  fULOremenmA:  Avrmm), 
a  dty  of  CLsalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Padus,  aboat  6  miles  below  the  conflaenoe  of 
the  Addna.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptelemjr  rsdna  it 
among  the  cities  of  tlie  Cmomani  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23 ;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  31),  but  it  would  seem  from 
the  expreaaian  of  Livy  (coloniae  dedoctae  m  agro 
de  Gailis  capto,  K[iit.  xx.)  that  it  was  originally 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insuhres.  We  have 
no  aoootmt  of  its  existence  previous  to  the  Bonum 
conqnest,  but  after  the  great  Gaulish  war  in  B.  C 
225,  the  liomans,  being  dc^sirous  to  establish  a  firmer 
footing  in  this  part  of  Italy,  settled  two  colonies  of 
6000  men  each  at  Cremona  and  Placcntia,  the  ono 
on  the  left  and  tlie  other  on  the  right  bank  of  tlio 
Padus,  B.  c.  219.  (Liv.  Epit  xx.;  VelL  P»t.  i.  14; 
Pol.  iii.  40;  Tac.  Ilist.  iii.  34.)  The  new  colonies 
were,  however,  scarcely  established  when  the  newa 
of  the  approach  of  Hniwli*!  ]ed  the  Boians  and 
Insubrians  to  take  np  arms  afresh ;  but  though  thej 
ravaged  the  newly  occupied  lands,  and  even  drova 
tlw  satttat  to  toko  feCiigs  •!  Mntiai,  it  Is  certain 
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that  th^  did  noi  tike  cither  of  the  two  cities,  which 
am  mairtkned  in  the  ftlkming  jetr  tm  aflbrdhig  a 

ghcIUir  and  wiiiter-  juarfi  r.s  to  tlie  army  of  Scipio 
after  the  battle  of  tiio  Trebia.  (Ut.  zxL  25,  56 ; 
PoL  1.  e. ;  Appian,  Ifann.  7.)  At  ft  bAer  period 
of  tlic  St:'criii(i  I'unic  War  Cri'monn  \va.s  out-  of  the 
ooloiues  which  remained  iaithftil,  when  twelve  uf 
tiiera  rafbied  anjr  fintiier  nppli«.  (Lhr.  zztS.  10.) 
Ita  territory  suffcrwl  sevcrt-ly  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Gaols,  and  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  the  dtjr 
itidf  had  ft  naiTOir  enape^  being  doaelj  besieged  bj 
the  insurgent  Gauls  nmh-r  Hamilcar,  who  had 
ahead/  taken  and  deBtrojred  the  neighbouring  cdooj 
tt  Flftoeottk  CienMNift,  howevef,  mM  ftUe  to  hold 
out  till  tlie  arrival  of  the  jiraetor  L.  Furius,  who 
defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  great  buttle  under  its  walls, 
B.  c  200.  The  dty  nevertheless,  snffisfed  so 
much  from  the  repeated  wars  In  this  part  of  Gaul, 
that  in  B.  c.  190,  a  fresh  b<xly  of  cuioniHts  was  sent 
thither,  and  6000  new  families  were  divided  between 
it  an<l  Placentia.  (Liv.  xxviii.  11,  xxxi.  10.21. 
ixsvii.  46.)  From  this  time  till  near  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  we  hear  nolhing  man  of  Cremona, — 
but  we  learn  that  it  liecame  a  populous  and  flourish- 
ing colony,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  mo&t  cotuidcr- 
able  dties  m  this  part  of  Italy.  The  fertility  of  its 
territory  and  the  advantages  of  its  situation  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  rivers  were  the  sources  of  its 
ygoKpmtj.  (Tac.  Hirt,  iil  34.) 

Dnring  the  dvil  wan  after  the  death  of  Cae&ar, 
Cremona  espoosed  the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  was  in 
conscqaenoe  one  of  the  dties  of  whicli  tiic  territory 
was  coofiscfttid  ftnd  assigned  to  his  veterans  by 
OctoviMi.  Itiltotbitomittliat  Virgil  allndes  in 
'thft  waO-lmoim  BiMy 

"Hintiift  iM  mliMifftfl  H**iiiin  vSeinft  CnnMfti,'' 

a  part  of  the  t'Ti  itory  of  ^Lmtoa  having  shared  the 
■UN  ftte  with  that  id  the  neichbotinng  dtj  (V'iig. 
Ed.  is.  98,  and  Serr.  mi  Im!)  But  Uiis  change  of 

proprietors  did  not  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
itself,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  (v.  n.  216)  as 
CM  of  tha  ebief  placea  In  tUs  part  of  Italy,  and 

appears  from  Tacitu.s  to  have  been  a  flourishinfj  and 
wadthy  dty  when  the  dvil  wars  of  a.d.  69  in^cted 
ft  firtal  biov  «B  to  prasperity.  Dnring  the  contest 
between  Otho  and  Vitellios,  Cremona  wa.s  one  of  the 
first  places  occupied  by  the  generals  of  the  latter. 
Caecina,  wim  repulsed  from  Pkoentia,  nmila  it  his 
head-quarters,  and  the  first  battle  of  RriJr:;ifum, 
which  led  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  Utho,  was 
fnght  between  that  town  and  CrenMna.  To  cele- 
brate this  victory  Caecina  shortly  after  exhibited  a 
show  of  gladiators  at  Cremona,  at  which  Vitdlius 
Unialf  mn  pimmt;  and  an  amphitheatre  was 
expressly  constructed  for  the  occasion.  (Tac.  Hist. 
ii-  17,  22.  23,  67,  70  ;  l>ion  Cass.  Iv.  1.)  A  few 
montfis  after,  Cremona  again  became  tM  liead- 
qnarters  of  the  VitcUian  fomw,  which  were  opposed 
to  Autouius  Primus,  the  general  of  V'^espu.vian :  and 
tlieoe  after  their  defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  Be- 
driacnm  (which  was  fought  only  a  few  miles  from 
Cremona),  fell  back  upon  the  city,  immediately 
adjoining  to  which  they  had  a  fortified  camp.  But 
the  troops  of  Antonins,  following  up  theur  advantx^re, 
anccesuvely  took  by  storm  both  the  camp,  and  tlie 
city  itself,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  was 
strongly  f(»tified  with  walls  and  towers.  The  troops 
of  Caecina  were  admitted  to  terms  of  capituUtion, 
but  the  whole  dty  was  given  op  to  plunder,  and 
■fiar  Jiftiiiig  ben  aipaed  for  four  iajt  to  tha  f 017 


of  the  aoldienr  was  nltimately  bomt  to  the  graoad. 
Neither  teraiMa  nor  poUie  noildin^  were  spared, 

and  only  one  of  the  former  survived  the  i  ala.<.tropbc 
(Tac.  IJuL  ii.  100,  iii.  15—33.)  So  great  a  cai*. 
mity  fiUling  upon  cue  of  Ika  most  ftmnsfaii^  cities 
of  Italy,  uoi:es^nrily  brou^^ht  preat  rrlium  upon  Ves- 
pasian, who,  after  he  had  established  his  power, 
sooght  aa  ftr  aa  pomible  to  icpair  the  mii^Nf,  and 
enrouricred  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  which  60'*n 
rose  again  from  its  ashes.  (Tac  L  e.  34.)  Bat 
though  its  pubUo  boild&igB  vera  ftorad,  and  H 
retained  its  cdonial  rank,  it  appears  never  to  bare 
rscovered  its  former  prosperity.  Its  contanned  ex- 
islcaee  aoder  tba  RoBoaD  Empba  is  atteatod  hfiht 
Itinerarie.s  a.s  well  as  by  iTiscnptinns:  it  ]f  noticed 
by  Zosimus  as  a  conhiderable  place  under  the  reiga 
of  HoBorius,  and  we  learn  finom  the  Motida  tliat  it 
was  ri'LTarded  aa  a  military  post  of  importance  (Zoom. 
V.  37  ;  Itin.  AnU  p.  283  ;  Tab.  Pent,  ;  Not.  Dign. 
p.  121 ;  OrelL  Jtuor.  1765,  3750,  3843.)  But  ia 
A.  I).  605  it  was  taken,  and  for  tlio  sf<i<nd  tini# 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Lombard  king  Agilult'u:k. 
(P.  Diae.  Hi$t,  Lang.  W.  29.)  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  it  again  rose  to  great  pn>sj>rrity,  and  br- 
came  a  large  and  populous  city :  though  mudi 
decayed  since  tlien,  it  still  contains  near  SOyOOO 
inhalntants.  No  remains  of  antiquity  are  now 
visible  tliere,  except  a  few  Roman  inacriptioi>.-<,  otie 
of  which  is  interesting  as  referring  to  tfaawoobip 
of  the  goddess  Mefitis,  whose  tem^e,  according  ta 
Tacitus,  was  the  only  one  that  escaped  in  the 
flagration  of  the  dty.  (Tac.  I/i^t.  iii.  33  ;  Oreil. 
Jnscr.  1795.)  The  mention  of  this  deity  show*  that 
the  low  and  marshy  lands  in  the  neighboorfaoed  of 
Cremona  were  unhealthy,  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  timea.  Wa  learn  fnm  Dooatoa  thai  Vn^ 
though  bom  la  Iht  ndl^iboariMNd  of  Mantna,  spent 
tlie  earliest  JMn  of  his  life,  iBii  leceived  the  first 
rudiments  of  Us  adncatioo  al  Oremooa.  (Donot. 
ViLVirg.)  lUlLh.} 

CRE.MO'XIS  JUGUM.    [Alpes,  p.  107.] 

CKiuNAE.   [Abocmi  AacruiiiOCHicuiii.3 

CRrNIDES(RpqWSef),  orCRANIDBS  (K^ 
ylifs  ;  Kth.  Kpay'irris,  Steph.  *.  r.).  a  place  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  aooonliog  to  Arrian  60  stadia 
cast  of  flaodanoa;  amortlBf  to  Uaraan  only  20 
stadia.  It  ma  batoraett  HanMaa  aad  tba  oMvth  af 
thcBiilaeas.  TCL.! 

CIIEHIDE&  [PHium.l 

CREONES,  m  North  Britain,  menttooed  Ij 
Ptolemy  as  lying  west  of  tlie  Cerones  [Ckbonks], 
occnpittl  parts  of  Boss  and  Inverness.    [R.  G.  L.] 

CRECypHAGI  (KpffcH^oj,  Stnih.  xvi.  p.  771). 
a  Troglodytic  race  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Bed 
8ea,Md,  as  thdr  name  of  *'  the  flesh-sat—f*  iaqMrtB, 
a  pastoral  people  who  lived  upon  the  produt*  of  thwr 
herds  of  cattle.  Strabo  {I.  c.)  seems  to  regard  the 
Colobi  and  Creophagi  as  the  same  tribes.  [W.B.D.] 

CRESSA  {Kff^aaa:  Eth.  Kfrqnaaloi).  1.  Ac- 
cording to  Stephanas  (*.  v.)  a  city  of  Paphlagonia, 
founded  by  Meriones  after  the  war  of  Troy.  Zeilas, 
the  son  of  Nicomotlcs,  took  it.  Cmir.pr  (.^ms 
Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  241),  says,  "that  il  was  pn>bably 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  pertu^  ahoold  be  identified 
with  Canisso."  But  than  ia  no  Cff"*y'fi^tff  iat  thb 
guess.  [Carusa.] 

2.  riierc  is  a  Cressa  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  Cressa  Partus,  and  places  20 
M.P.  from  Khodus.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  2).  Leake  (^A$ia  Minor,  p.  222)  says 
**  that  tha  f?w^llfPt  hariwur  of  Cnpsa  ia  now  caiied 
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AptoMka  hf  the  Graeks,  and  Porto  Cavatiere  hj 

the  Itnlians  ;  and  on  its  western  shore  aro  the  ruins 
of  an  Uclleiiic-  tortrc^  and  town,  whkh  are  undoubt- 
edly those  of  Lorvma." 

CRESSA.  [CuissA.] 

CRESTON.  [C'Kh-sToxiA.] 

CRESTO'NIA  {Kfnirrwla,  KfmormniHn  Etk. 
KfniaruraMS,  Kpr)<rro»yiirrris :  A(^.  Kpi|<rr««'iif<Jt), 
a  district  of  Macedonia,  which  adjoined  Mygdooia  to 
the  N.;  for  the  Echidonis,  which  flowed  tkroogh 
Mji^donia  into  the  golf  near  the  marsh  of  the  Azioi, 
baid  its  Hources  in  CieBtonia.  (Herod,  vil.  127.)  It 
was  chieflj  occupied  by  a  remnant  of  Pelasp,  who 
Byak»  ft  diiferent  langnage  fiom  their  neighboars. 
(Herod,  i.  57 ;  cooip.  Tbne.  It.  109.)  In  Tbncy- 
didcs  (ii.  99)  the  name  should  not  be  written  rpt}- 
otmWo,  hot  K^q^rafvio.  CraBtooia  oootained  the 
town  of  OfBHlm  or  Creatone  (Kp^orup,  KpnvrAni, 
Strph.  B.),  and  Gallitum  {Kilk'ttf),  a  jluic  f-itnatc<i 
16  M.  P.  from  Thessalunica,  on  the  Kotnaa  road  to 
8tolK  (Airt.  M).  (Loake,  iVbrCl.0reeee.Td.iB. 
p.  440.)  [E.  B.J.] 

CK£TA  (Kfi^:  Eth.  and  adj.  Kfrhs,  VL^on^ 
RJpiffWMi  Ipnfircttf  Rpifri^Wi  R^ifri)Mf  l^^vraic^i 
Kp^<rtoT,  KfnfTiS,  Kpifffir,  K/r^xjicor,  8la|h.  B.;  Cre- 
taiens,  Cretanoa,  Creteoaia,  Creticoai  CMis:  Kriti  ; 
the  eomnan  Enrapean  naowCMdSab  imknoiin 
bland;  the  Sarari'nic  "  Khandax"  Mtpi'ilo-Kdstron 
became  with  the  Venetian  writers  Candia;  the  word 
fsr  a  knfr  time  denoted  oafy  the  principal  dtj  of  the 
Lsland,  which  retained  its  ancient  name  in  thocbllH 
niclers,  and  in  Dante,  Inferno,  xiv.  94). 

I.  SUmtitm  and  Extent. — Crete,  an  iahod  dtoated 
in  the  Aegean  basin  of  the  Meditorranean  wa,  is 
di-MrribeU  by  Stnbo  (x.  p.  474)  lying  between 
Cjrenaica  and  that  part  of  Hellas  which  extends 
from  Sunium  to  Laconia,  and  parallel  in  its  length 
from  W.  to  E.  to  these  two  points.  The  words  ft«xp< 
AoJMiwurift  may  be  understood  either  of  Uakft  or 
Tacnarum;  it  is  probaMi'  tli.-it  this  r^eopTipbcr  ex- 
tended Crete  as  far  as  Taeaarum,  as  from  other 
pL'^satres  in  bis  work  (iL  p.  1 24,  viii.  p.  863),  it 
would  appear  that  he  considered  it  and  the  W.  points 
of  Crete  a^  under  the  same  meridian.  It  is  still 
more  diffi<  ult  to  understand  the  position  assigned  to 
Crete  with  regard  to  Cyrenaica  (xvii.  p.  838).  Strabo 
is  Cur  nearer  the  troth,  though  contradicting  his 
famMT  atatements,  where  he  makes  Cimarus  the 
NW.  promontory  of  Crete  700  stadia  from  Malea 
(x.  p.  174X  *nd  Cape  Sammoniom  1000  stadia  firom 
Rhodes  (ii.  p.  106),  wliich  was  one  of  tha  bot-MOar- 

T1»  whole  ciivnDiftnno^o^tSM  ialand  waa  etti- 

matcd  by  Artcmidorus  at  4 1 00  statiia ;  but  Soeicratcs, 
whose  descriptioD  was  roost  accurate,  oompatad  the 
Ifligth  at  niofa  than  9800  stadia,  and  the  drcnro- 
fi-rence  at  more  than  5000  stadia  (Strab.  x.  p.  476). 
Uieronymoa  {L  c)  in  reckaoing  the  kmgth  alone  at 
1000  stadia  ftr  aieaaded  Artamidortu.  In  Pliny 
(iv.  20)  the  extent  of  (Jiala  in  length  was  almut 
270  M.  F.  and  nearly  589  M.  P.  in  circuit.  The 
braadest  port  (400  stadia)  waa  hi  fbe  niddle,  between 
the  proriiiintiiries  of  Diiim  nnd  Mntalnm ;  the  narmwest 
(6U  stadia)  further  between  Minoa  and  Hiera> 
pytna.  The  W.  oeaat  wm  tOO  atadia  hnad,  kit 
towards  the  E.  between  Atpjibimalla  and  Phoenix 
contracted  to  100  stadia.  (Comp.  Strab.  p.  475.) 

IL  Jto'walaia  mti  Naimxd  Fmtm  u. — The  in- 
terior was  very  moontainant|  woody,  and  intersected 
by  fertile  valleya.  Tha  whde  isbind  may  be  con&i- 
itavd  aa  a  jrak^gptko  of  tint  chain 


which  brpasts  the  waters  at  Cape  Malea,  with  tha 
island  of  CvthiTi  inteqjosjtl.  The  geological  forma- 
tion resembiea  that  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula;  from 
the  traces  of  the  action  of  the  sea  npon  the  clifls, 
e.>>{)ecially  at  the  W.  end,  it  seems  that  tlie  i>liind 
has  been  pushed  up  from  its  foundations  by  jxjwerful 
subterranean  farces,  which  were  in  operation  at  very 
remote  times.  (Joum.  Geog  Soc.  vol.  rxii.  p.  277.) 

A  continuous  mass  of  high -land  runs  through  ita 
whole  length,  about  the  middle  of  which  Mt.  Ida, 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  hilkt,  terminating  in  threo 
lofty  peaks,  rises  to  the  height  of  7674fi9et:  the  base 
occupied  a  circumference  of  nearly  600  stadia;  to  the 
W.  it  waa  oonnectfld  with  a  chain  called  A«Mtd  Jlpq, 
or  fha  WUte  Monntaina,  wlioae  anow-cbd  anmmita 
and  bold  :uid  b<'autifiil  outlines  ext«*nd  over  a  range 
of  300  stadia  (Strab.  p.  475).  The  prolongation  to 
the  E.  fimed  tha  ndgs  of  Diets  {^limi,  Stndk 
p.  478).  It  is  •  iiriana  that,  thoogh  tradition  »poke 
of  tboae  ancient  woricen  in  iron  and  bronze — ^tba 
Idaean  Dactyls,  no  tnwea  of  mining  opeimtkos  hafa 
been  found. 

The  island  had  but  one  Uke  (Mfunti  Kopi}0'ia); 
tha  didnaga  ia  carried  off  by  serwal  tivm,  moally 

snmmer  torrents,  which  are  drieil  up  during  the 
summer  season;  but  the  number  and  oopioosncss  of 
the  springs  give  tha  ooonfay  a  very  diflhrant  aspect 
to  the  parched  tracts  of  continental  Greece. 

Mt.  Ida,  connected  in  ancient  story  with  metal- 
lurgy, waa,  aa  its  name  implied,  eovand  with  wood, 
which  WX-?  extensively  used  in  fi'r</iii'_'  and  smelting. 
The  forests  could  boast  of  tlie  fruit-bearing  poplar 
(Theophrast.  H.  P.  iii.  5);  the  evergreen  ]^tane 
(//.  i.  1.5;  Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  7;  Plin.  xii.  1) 
trees,  which  it  need  liardly  be  said  can  no  lonper  be 
foimd;  the  cypress  (llieophrast.  H.  P.  ii.  2),  palm 
(//.  P.  ii.  8;  Plin.  xiii.  4),  and  cedar  (Plin  xvi.  ,39; 
Vitruv.  ii.  9).  According  to  Pliny  (xxv.  8 ;  comp. 
Theophrast  IF.  P.  iz.  16),  evaiTthfa^K  grew  better 
in  Crete  than  elsewhere ;  among  the  medicinal  herbs 
for  which  it  was  fajned  was  the  "  dictamnon "  so 
celebrated  among  physicians, naturalists  (Theophrast. 
I.  c;  Plin.  Lc),  and  poets  (Virg.  ^f«.  xii.  412; 
comp.  Tasso,  Gertualenu  Lib.xL  72).  The  ancients 
frequently  speak  of  the  Cretan  wines  ( Aelian.  V.  B, 
xii.  31;  Athen.  x.  p.  440;  Plin.  xiv.  9).  Among 
these  the  "  passum,"  or  raisin  wine,  was  the  most 
highly  prized  (Mart  ziii.  106;  Jut.  xiv.  270).  lis 
honey  played  a  conspicaoos  part  in  the  myths  con- 
cerning Zeus  (Diod.  r.  70;  Callim.  ffym.  in  Jov. 
50).  The  island  was  free  from  all  wild  beasts  and 
noxious  animals  ( AeUan,  jV.  >1 .  iii.  32 ;  Plin.  viii.  83), 
a  bkasinff  which  it  owed  to  Heracles  (Diod.  ir.  1 7); 
but  the  Cretan  dogs  could  vie  with  the  hounds  of 
SparU(Aeliaii.  A^.^l.iiL  2);  and  the  Cretan  "Agrtmi," 
or  tmI  wild  goat,  is  tiia  snpposed  crigfai  of  all  oar 
domestic  varieties. 

ILL  Hittorji. — The  cycle  of  n^yths  connectsd  with 
Minos  and  his  tunllythnw  a  splendoor  a««r  Crete, 
to  which  its  estrangement  from  the  rest  of  Greece 
during  the  historic  period  presents  a  great  contrast  a 
The  **4;'ing  Cretans  *  dared  to  show,  not  on^  tin  • ' 
birthplace,  hut  al.>.o  the  tonilt  of  the  father  of  goda 
and  men"  (Callim.  i/yin  t»  Jov.  8),  and  the  Dorian 
intaders  HMids  (>«ta  tfas  head^nartsn  of  the  worsldp 
of  Apfilln  (Miilli  r.  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  226,  trans.).  Since 
the  Grecian  i&lauds  formed,  from  the  earliest  times, 
stepping  stMMa  bjr  whidi  the  migratory  )jopulatioa 
of  Europe  and  A.'^ia  have  cn  -^M^ii  i  r  to  cither  con- 
tinent, it  lias  bccQ  assumed  that  Aegypt,  Phoenicia, 
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new  arts  and  knowledge  to  the  island.  No  proof  of 
■Ae^ptian  colonisation  can  be  adduced;  and  from  the 
oatioiial  character,  it  is  pn)i»ble  that  MtUasof  pore 
Ae^ptian  blood  never  craned  the  Aegean.  Traces 
of  Phoeoicisa  settlements  maj  nndonbtedlj  be  pointed 
oat;  and  by  what  cannot  be  cidled  more  than  an  in^e- 
liMMM  ooiyMtaii^  tho  mjtbicsl  geoealogj  of  Minos 
bss  been  osnstnwd  to  denote  n  oombimtion  of  tlio 
orgiastic  worship  of  Z<"is  indigenous  among  the 
Kteucretes,  with  th«  worahip  of  the  moon  imported 
from  Pboedds,  and  lagrifkd  by  the  namct  Europe, 
Pasiphae,  ainl  Ariadne.  Thone  is  an  cvi<lent  analog 
between  the  religi<m  of  Crete  and  Pbxygia;  and  the 
le^eadaiyGaTCtas  aadUaMaDaetjIi  an  coBaeetcd, 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  orgiastic  worship,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  arts  of  Pluygia.  But  no  historical 
oaa  «aa  ba  niado  «f  tiiaaa  aaaaty  and  iiiiosrtab 
notices,  or  of  the  Mino«  of  the  poets  and  logographera 
with  his  contradictoiy  and  romantic  attributes.  The 
Dorians  first  appear  ia  Onto  daring  the  heroic 
period;  the  Homeric  poems  mention  different  lan- 
guages and  different  races  of  men  — Eteocretes,  Cy- 
donians,  thrice  divided  Ooriaaa,  Achaeans,  and 
Pe!as£;^iaDS,  as  all  co-existing  in  the  i>l:»Ti'l,  which 
thejr  describe  to  be  populous,  and  to  contain  ninety 
dtiaa  ((ML  ik.  174>  These  Dorian  inoiiiitaiMers 
converted  into  mariners — the  Norman  sca-kinps  of 
Greece  —  must  therefore  have  come  to  Crete  at  a 
period, according  to  the  received  legendaiydmnoiogy, 
long  before  the  retuni  of  the  lleraclidae. 

In  the  same  poems  they  appe^ir  as  hanly  and 
daring  oonans;  and  this  characteristic  gave  rise  to 
that  naral  supremacy  which  was  assigned  by  ITpro- 
dotos,  Thocjdides,  and  Aristotle,  to  the  traditionary 
Hinos  and  his  Cretan  subjects. 

Theophrastus  (XM  VeHtit,  v.  13.  p.  762,  ed. 
Sehneidewin)  stated  that  the  deserted  utes  of  Cretan 
Tillages,  which  according  to  the  primitive  Greek 
lowtka  tha  inhabitants  luid  oomfiad  in  tba  cential 
and  wwiwtain  regions,  weM  to  bo  ascn  In  Ida  tfana. 
The  social  fabric  which  the  ancicnli,  found  in  Crete 
ao  nearly  resembled  that  of  Sparta,  that  tbev  were 
ia  donbt  wfeodiar  it  aiioald  b«  oonMersd  aa  urn  ar* 
chetype  or  copy.  (Arist,  Pol.  ii.  7;  Strah.  p.  482.) 
But  the  analogy  between  tha  institutions  of  the  Cretan 
floanmndtieo  and  Sparta,  is  ono  ratiier  of  ftnn  than 
of  spirit.  The  most  remarkablt' resemblance  consisted 
in  the  custom  of  the  public  messes,  "Syssitia,"  while 
ttara  ia  a  mailDBd  diftrenea  in  tha  want  of  that  ri^ 
private  training  and  military  discipline  which  cha- 
laotarixed  the  Spartan  government.  The  distinction 
batwoan  tfia  eandilion  of  tho  Dorian  finaman  and  the 
serf  comes  out  vividly  in  the  drinking  song  of  the 
Cretan  Hybrias  (Athien.  zv.  p.  695);  but  there  was 
only  one  stage  of  inferiority,  as  the  Cretan  Perioecns 
had  no  Helots  below  him.  Polybius  (ri.  45 — 48). 
who  has  expressed  his  surprise  how  the  best-infonned 
aaeieBtmtlMm,f1alo,Xniophon,  Epborns,  and  Cal- 
listheneo,  could  com[:an?  tho  Cn^tan  f«-)lity  to  the  old 
Lacedaemonian,  as  the  main  features  were  so  ditlercnt, 
among  other  diver^gencies  especially  dwelt  upon 
the  inequality  of  pniperty  in  Cnste,  with  that  fancied 
equality  wliich  he  believed  was  secured  by  the  lepis- 
k^OB  of  Lycnrgns.  It  is  hazardous  to  deteniiine 
the  amount  of  credit  to  bo  given  to  the  minute  de- 
scriptions which  the  ancient  authors  have  made,  of 
the  machinery-  by  which  the  nicely  balanced  cottstl- 
tution  of  early  Crete  was  r^hited.  Their  statements 
as  to  the  civil  Tirtnea  and  the  public  educaUon  of 
the  Cretans,  can  be  nothing  but  the  mere  declamation 
«f  after        aeekipg  to  oontcaat  in  n  riietoncal 


manner  the  virtues  of  the  good  old  toM  viUtinedMn 
decay  and  degradation. 

Tba  generaos  friendship  of  the  heroic  agesiAidb 
was  dngnhirly  reguUted  by  the  law  (Ephonis  tfi 
Strab.  p.  483),  had  d^nerated  into  a  frif^itfil 
licence  (Arist  PoL  ii.  10);  and  as  early  as  abosi 
B.  a  600,  tho  Cretan  atooid  sctf-ooodcsined  u  la 
habttnal  liar,  an  efil  beast,  and  an  indolent  glutton, 
if  SL  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12)  alladMto 
Epimenides.  (Coanpi,  Polyb.  ir,  47, 53,  ri.  46.) 

Tha  island,  wlHeh  eoUeeUvdy  atood  aknflNttia 
the  Persian  and  Peloponncsian  WarK,  cr.n<-lst«l  i>(  a 
number  of  independent  towns,  who  coined  their  om 
money,  had  a  aenato  and  paUie  aaeembly  (Bodh, 
fn*cr.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  2554 — 2612),  were  at  corj^tant 
feud  with  each  other,  but  when  assailed  by  faraga 
enemies  hid  adda  their  priTate  qnanali,  k  ditea 
of  their  common  country,  to  nMdl  tt^Jf  fSSt 
affectionate  appellation  of  motiierwland  (p^fj^X* 
word  peculiar  to  theCretana.  (Plat.i2qKia.pb(7S; 
Aelian,  V.  U.  xiii.  38,  N.  A.  xvii.  35,  40;  Syn* 
T.p.  xctv.).  Uence  the  well-known  Syncretism  (PhiL 
dt  FraL  Am.  §  19,  p.  490;  Etjfm.  Maff.t.9.  erj- 
KpTiriccu).  Afterwards  centres  of  •■t.i'es  wrre  fornxd 
by  Cxoesua,  GoKTrjiA,  and  Cyi>uma,  and  after 
the  deeay  of  the  latter,  Lrcnn.  The  first  two  hid 
a  "  hegemoniy "  and  wna  gmenllj  hoatile  t»  mA 
other. 

Thc5c  iaianal  disorders  bad  become  so  yiolent 
tliat  tliey  were  under  the  necessity  of  summoBing 
Philip  IV.  of  Macedon  as  a  mediator,  whose  cms- 
mand  was  all-powerful  (Tpoordnjs,  Polyb.  viL  11). 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  effects  of  his  inter- 
vention had  ceased  before  the  Roman  war.  (Nicbuhr, 
Leci.  onAnc.  Hut.  vol.  iii.  p.  366.)  FinaUy,in  a-C 
67,  Crete  was  taken  by  Q.  Hetellas  Creticos,  sftcr 
more  than  one  unsuoc^sful  attempt  by  other  oom- 
maiiders  during  a  lingering  war,  the  history  of  wkich 
is  fully  given  in  Drumann  {Gtschich.Rim.rd.  'u. 
pp.  5 1 ,  M.).  It  was  annexed  to  Cyrene,  and  beenat 
a  Soman  province  (Veil.  ii.  34, 38 ;  Justin,  xxilx.  5; 
FkMT.  iiL  7}  £atnp.vL  11;  Dkm  Caas.zzxvi3).  h> 
tho  firisiao  of  the  pwwiuBee  under  Angnstos,  Cnt^ 
Cyrene,  or  Creta  ot  Cyrene  (Orel'i.  Inner,  n.  3658), 
became  a  senatorial  province  (Dion  Cass,  lii  12), 
nndertiiogoiwnunentof  a  prcpraeto  (Stnib.p.840) 
with  the  title cf  proconsul  (Oi  l!!,  /,c.),  with  alegalns 
(Dion  Caea.  hfi.  14)  and  a  quaestor,  or  perhsfa  two 
aa  in  Sicily  (Soet  Vup.  2).  Under  ComtaatiMv  • 
division  tOf)k  place  (Zoeim.  ii.  32) ;  as  Crete  wss 
placed  under  a  "  Consulatis"  (Hlcrocl.),  and  Cyrene, 
now  Libya  8aperior,imder  a  praesea  "  (Marqusidt, 
Uandhich  der  Rom  Alt.  p.  222.)  In  A.D.  823, 
the  Arabs  wrested  it  from  the  Lower  Eropre  (jSeript. 
po$t  Tktophrad.  pp.  1— 162;  Oedren.  Bkk  Camp- 
p.  506).  In  A.  D.  961,  tho  island  after  a  memorable 
siege  of  ten  months  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the  great 
domestic  or  general  of  the  East,  once  more  submitted 
to  the  Greek  rule  (Zonar.  ii.  p.  194).  After  tbs 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  lUWwin  L 
gave  it  to  Boniface,  Marquess  of  llontfernt,  who  loU 
it,  in  A.D.  1204,  to  the  Venetians,  and  it  became  tlie 
first  of  the  tlirce  suliject  lijngdoms  whose  flags  wsvod 
over  the  square  of  San  Marca 

The  Cretan  acddiem  had  a  high  reputation  at  ligbt 
troops  and  archers,  and  served  as  mercenaries  Mb 
in  Greek  and  Barbarian  armies  (Thuc.  vii.  57 ;  .^^n- 
^noi.  iiL  3.  §  6;  Polyb.  iv.  8,  v.  14;  Justin,  xxxr. 
2).  Fashions  change  but  little  in  the  Eart;  Mr. 
Paslil.  y  (Trar.  vol.  i.  p.  245)  has  detc  tt  l  in  ths 
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(Hum.  //.  xviii.  604)  and  the  old  cyclic  chorus  oj 
tbnw  thoiuand  }'tiara  ago.  (/^  xviii.  590;  Atiien. 
T.  ]k  81.)  Tbo  drees  «f  the  peasant  continues  to 
nnaibla  that  of  bis  ancestors ;  \w  aWW  wearn  tlic  boots 
(tmtM^tura),  as  deecribod  hy  Goleii  (  Com.  in  Uippo- 
erat.  de  Art,  iv.  14,  Yol.  XTiii.  p.  682,  ed.  Kiihn), 
and  the  short  clfiak.  K/njTiicftv,  mt'iiti<)ii(Nl  by  Eujwiis 
(ap.  Phot.  Lejc  vol.  i.  pw  178),  aud  AriatopbaDcs 
(Jhetm.  730). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  arc  any  pcnuinc  nn- 
tonomoas  coins  of  Cn-te;  sevenil  of  the  Imficrial 
INriod  «klit,  with  the  epigraph  KOINON  KPHTON, 
and  typet  refi-rring  to  the  le^cndaiy  hiatny  «f  the 
iahuid.    (EckiicI,  Tol.  ii.  p.  300^ 

IV.  Itmerary  md  Towm.  — ^Onte,  in  its  floariah- 
inp  days,  had  a  hundred  cities,  rts  imrnit'  ti  hy  Stppha- 
HU8,  I'toleniy,  Strabo,  and  dtlu  r  autliorji;  — 

**  Centom  urbes  habitant  luaguas  uberrima  regna." 

Viis.  Am.  SL  106. 

' (Gon]K  Hem.  A  8. 649;  Her.  Com.  IH.  S7. 84,  Ep, 

Ix.  29.)  Thi^sc  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  Ilomans 
onderQ.  Met«lius,  bat  ruins  belonging  to  manj  of  tbetn 
^*^7  etiJl  be  tneed.  The  noienta  have  kft  levenl 
itineraries.  The  StadiasmuK  tf  tln>  MMiti-rranean, 
starting  from  Sammoniam,  made  a  periplus  of  the 
fahadf  eemnendng  en  the  S.  ooMt  Ptideniy  began 
•tCk>rycu3,and  travelled  in  thecontrnr}-  dim  tioii,  also 
making  a  complete  tour  of  the  coast;  after  which, 
•taiting  again  sen  tiie  W.  ettnmlt^  ef  the  idand,  he 
faasenamenitedsOTral  inland  cities  as  far  as  Lyctus. 
Fliiijr  htga  at  nearly  the  same  place  as  Itolem/, 
biiAtavelled  in  fhsoontnffdhvie^ 
at  Hierapotis;  after  which  ho  nimlo  iiionti'iii  nf  .-^cvpnil 
inland  towns  at  random.  jScjlaz  coniniL<iicL<d  at  the 
W.  coMt,  and  pweeedeA  to  ttw  E.,  groupinr;  inUod 
and  coast  towns  together.  IlicrcKlcs  M  t  out  from 
CkrtTQA  eastward  bjr  Uierapjrtita,  nearly  completing 
the  tear  ef  the  eoaat;  whua  the  FeuUnger  Table, 
commencing  at  Tharnu,  pnmed  the  eppoiite  fWte, 
with  orfaaional  deriatioas. 

In  the  Vbrarjr  ef  the  Maidam  at  Venioe  are  ee* 
Tend  reports  addressed  to  the  Serene  Itepul)Iic  by  the 
Froveditori  of  Candia,  some  of  which  contain  notices 
•t  aera  er  hm  length  of  iti  antiiinities.  One  of 
these,  a  BfH.  of  the  1 6th  eeDtVJ,  La  Detcrizionc 
deW  Itola  di  Camdia^  has  been  truisfaUed  in  the 
JAwBMi  1^  CMeal  AnHqtntieM,  rol  ii.  p.  263,  and 
C4}ntainfl  much  interewting  and  valuable  nialti  r.  In 
the  aame  paper  will  be  found  a  Terj  accurate  map  <£ 
Orate,  eonstneled  en  tihe  ootHne  of  the  French  map 
of  Dnraas,  Gautticr,  and  Ltiaip,  iH'i.i,  comH-tttl  at 
Ihe  £.  and  W.  extrenutkn  from  the  hjdrograpbio 
chaiti  of  tiw  Adndnd^,  exeeoted  fWn  leont  snp- 
Teys  by  Captains  Graves  and  Spratt. 

Crete  has  been  fortunate  in  the  amount  elattention 
triiidihasheenpiddtoit  The  diligent  and  hdnriooa 
r.-'ius  (^('rtta,  Cijjn'us,  /^A'x/fM,  AmsteL  1675) 
has  coilocted  eveiything  which  the  andenta  have 
wiittan  oomected  with  the  island.  HSck  (JTrete, 
GJktingen,  1829,  3  vols.)  is  a  writer  of  great  merit, 
nnd  Itta  given  a  full  aeoonnfc  of  the  mjr thokgieal  his- 
%atf  «f  Orete,  in  wUdi  nrach  enrioos  idbrmatiaa  is 
foQud.  Sir.  rashley  {Travels  in  Crete,  London, 
1837|  2  Tois.)  is  a  traveller  of  the  same  stamp  as 
Cohnai  Leake,  and  has  illusttmted  the  geography  of 
the  idaod  bj  his  ovrn  i)ersonal  observation  and  sound 
judgment  fiiahop  Tbirlwall  CSisL  of  Greece,  vol. 
i.  p.  28.?,  foil.)  Lis  given  a  very  vivid  oatline  of  the 
Cretan  institutions  as  thej  were  conceived  to  have 
existed  bj  Aristotk^  Stcabo,  and  othen.  + 


account  of  the  thief  of  which  is  given  separate]/: — 

On  the  N.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to  E.:  j^^^*  f  « 
Agneum,  Cisainus,  Mcthymna,  Dictynna,  Pergamum,  ' 
Cydonia,  Minoa,  Maratliusa,  Aptira,  Cisaraus,  Am-j(^  l^" 
phinialriuni,  llydramum,  Amphinialla,  Rhithynma,  _ 
PaiitoHiatriurn,  AstaN-.  r.iiionnus,  Dium,  Cytaeum, 
Aiiulloniu,  Matiuin,  livrockuui,  Amnisus,  Cberao- 
nesus,  OIus,  Milotoit  Oamara,  Naxm,  IGoM,  fatnn^ 
Ktca,  (Jra'Diniura. 

On  llie  E.  cuast:  Itanus,  Ani]>elos. 
On  the  S.  ooast,  in  the  dirt-ctiun  from  E.  to  W.: 
Erjrthraea.  Hierapytna,  Hippocruuiuin,  Histoe,  Prian- 
sns,  Leben,  Matalia,  bulla,  Pjrschiom,  Apoilonias, 
Phoeniz,  IMn,  Feedlaaimn,  fijin,  liana,  Gab* 
myda. 

On  the  W.  coast :  Inachorium,  Rhamnos,  Cherac- 
ne.su8,  Phalasama,  Corycus. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island,  from  W.  to  E. : 
Eleaca,  Polyrrhenia,  Kocca,  Achaea,  Dulopolis,  Can- 
tanus,  Hyrtadna,  Eljrms,  Caeno,  Cerea,  Ardm  or 
Anopolis,  Polichiia,  Mycenae,  Lappa  or  Lampa,  Co- 
rium,  Anion,  Osmida,  Sybritia,  Kleutliema,  Axus, 
Gortyn  or  Qortyna,  Phaeetus,  F^loms,  Boebe,  Bom, 
Asteruhia,  lUiytinm,  Stelae,  Inatus,  Blennus,  Py- 
rantbus,  Rbaucns,  Tylissus,  Cuossus,  Tbcuae,  Om- 
phalimn,  Fannona,  LTCtna,  Aicadb,  Olerus,  AUaria, 
Praesus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CKE'TICUM  MARE.    [Akoabum  Ma&s.] 

CBETOTOLIS  (Kpirr^weXit,  PIiiLt.  5 ;  K^ifWBr 
tSKis,  Polyli.  V.  72).  Ptoleniy  placat  Oetopolls  in 
the  part  of  Cabalia,  which  he  attaches  to  Famphylia. 
Ganjwis  encamped  at  Cratopolis  beftin  he  aMeinptad 
the  pass  ef  Cfimax  [Cumax]  ;  and  CretnjKilis  is, 
tht  rrfove^  west  ef  the  Climax,  and  in  the  Mii^'as,  as 
Polybiua  says  (v.  72).  Cretopolii  is  twiee  nan- 
tioned  by  Diodflras  (zviiL  44, 47>  The  site  is 
unknown.  [G.  L.3 

CREirSA,  or  CBEITSIS  (Kp4m>n,  X^seevio, 
Strab.;  Cnnis'i,  Liv.;  Kptvais,  Xen.,  FMH.,  Steph. 
B.:  Eth.  K/Hiiffwix),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  at  tlie  head 
ef  a  auMll  laqr  in  tlie  Cerinthnn  gulf,  described  by 
anr  ient  ^^Titcrs  a.s  the  port  of  Tlu>s]>iae.    (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  4U5,  409}  Paus.  ix.  32.  §  1;  "  Creusa,  Thes- 
piensium  emporium,  In  inthne  ainn  Oerinllriaeo  o!^ 
n  tni^tum,*  liv.  xxxvi.  21.)    The  navieation  from 
PeioponuesQS  to  Creusis  is  described  by  Pausaniaa 
(L  c.)  as  inseeore,  on  aoooont  of  the  many  head- 
land-s  \\]\'u]i  it  was  Ilc<■(•s^ary  to  (liiuhli\  .md  of  the        s  , 
violent  gusts  of  wind  rushing  down  from  the  moww  ^ 
tuns.  Creuns  was  on  the  borders  of  Megarts.  One 
of  the  lii::rh(>st  {K>iiit8  of  Mt.  CitluuTtm  projcrt.s  into 
the  sea  between  Creuiis  and  Aegobthenae,  the  fron- 
tier town  in  Megaris,  leaving  no  pa.Viage  along  the 
shore  except  a  iiaimw  path  on  the  side  ( f  the  inotm> 
tun.   In  confirmation  of  Pauaaniaa,  Leake  romarlcs  « 
that  this  tennfaiaHenefMt.Githaerai,M  well  as  an       •  • 
the  adjoining  jxirt  of  the  Aii  voiiic  sea,  is  stilgM  t  to 
sodden  gusts  of  wind,  by  which  the  passsge  of  such        '  - ; 
a  ceinice  is  sonetfmaa  iwudsied  dangwuus.  On 
two  ooeasion^  the  Lacedaemonians  retreated  from 
BosoUa  liy  this  route,  in  order  to  avoid  the  mare 
dirMt  roads  aems  MtOithaeran.  On  tin  Ibst  of  « 
these  occasions,  in  b.  c.  378,  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  under  CleomlNt>tus  was  overtaken  by  auch  a 
violent  storm,  that  the  shields  of  the  soUkn  wen 
wrested  from  their  hands  by  the  wind,  and  maqj 
of  the  beasta  of  bturden  were  blown  over  the  fva- 
cipiccs.   (Xcn.  BeU.  v.  4.  §  16,  ^e<].)   The  second 
time  that  they  took  this  route  wa.s  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  LencUra,  in  B.0. 371.  (Xen.  i/eU.  vL  4. 
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:06  CBIMISA. 

§  2.'?,  seq.)    The  exact  site  of  Crcusis  is  uncertain,  i 
but  tlierc  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  must  bo  jjlaced  1 
with  Leake  somewhere  in  the  bay  of  LlratViostra, 
^Leake,  Nurthtm  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  406,  ."jO").) 

CRIMISA  or  CRIMISSA  (Mm'^o,  Steph.  li. 
t.v.;  Lyoopkr.  AttK.9\S;  Kplfiiaaa,  Strab.  vi.  p. 
254),  a  promontory  on  the  E.  cna.^t  of  Bruttiuin,  in 
the  tenitory  of  Crotona;  on  wiiidi,  according  to  a 
nccived  tradition  of  tlMGreeka,PhiIoctet«sfiNindeda 
small  city.  Thiji  settlement  is  distinctly  connectccl 
by  Strnbo  with  that  of  Cbone  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood :  lx)th  were  in  all  probabihty  (Icnotriaii  towns, 
and  not  Gnrk  CDl'tnicd  at  all :  Strabo  calls  it  "  the 
ancient  Criuiibja,"  and  it  appears  from  his  expres- 
flions  that  it  was  no  longer  in  existence  in  bis  time. 
Lycopliron  also  tcniiH  it  a  siiinll  tow  ii  (^paxvicroKit 
Kplfuaa,  Lc),  and  there  in  no  trace  of  it  found  in 
history.  The  promontory  of  Crimism  may  probably 
bo  identified  with  that  now  called  Capo  delf  Alice, 
about  22  miles  N.  of  Crotona  :  the  town  of  Ciru, 
•boot  5  mi\ea  inland,  is  nuppoMtl  by  local  writers 
to  o<TUpy  the  site  ^)f  the  city  of  PhihK  tHcs,  but  thLn 
is  mere  conjecture.  (Uarr,  de  Hit.  Cainbr.  iv.  23  ; 
RomMwIB,  to!.  L  p.  213.)  Stephanos  of  Byzantium 
iiieiitintis  a  river  of  the  same  n-inn',  which  is  mijv 
pobod  by  the  authorities  ju:it  cited  to  be  the  stream 
called  Fiumenioa,  abottk  10  tta\v»  W.  of  the  C<^ 
(lelt  Alice,  but  it  seems  very  jirobablc  that  Sti'jdianus 
meant  the  more  cdebrated  river  Crimissus  in  Sicily. 
<C!uver.  Sica.  p.  267.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CHLMISrS.  Mr  ClJlMlSSUS  (Kpiuia6s,  Lycophr., 
Dion.Ual.;  K^i/iija(ii,  I'lut.;  Kpi^acriis,  Ael.),  a  river 
of  Sicily,  in  the  neighbuurhood  of  Segesta,  cdetmtod 
fir  tlie  s^n'.it  liattle  fought  on  its  banks  in  n.c.  339, 
in  which  Timoleon,  with  only  about  11,000  troops, 
pertly  SynusoMms,  partly  iMmenMfai,  totally  de- 
feated a  Carthaginian  army  of  above  70,000  men. 
This  victory  was  one  of  the  greatest  blows  ever 
sustained  by  the  Carthaginian  poww,  and  leennd 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicilv  a  hug  period  of  tran- 
quillity. (I'lut.  riwoi  25— 29  ;  Diod.  xvL  77— 
81 ;  Coin.  Kep.  Tim.  9.)  Bat  thooi^h  the  battle 
itself  is  dcscrilKHl  in  considerable  detail  both  by 
Plutarch  and  Diudorus,  they  afford  scarcely  any 
infonnatioa  conoeming  its  locaBtff  axoept  thai  it 
was  foti:;ht  in  the  part  of  the  i.nland  at  that  time 
subjixt  to  Carthage  (iv  ry  Tuy  Kapxjfio''^^*' 
iqiarc(f  ).  The  nver  Crinusns  itielf  is  deeeribed  as 
a  considerable  stream,  which  being  flooded  at  the 
time  by  storms  of  rain,  contributed  much  to  cause 
«oiifiiiieB  in  the  Oarthaginian  army.  Tet  its  nsms 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  i:<"";rr:ijih''rs.  arul 
the  only  clue  to  its  poeitioa  is  afibrdud  by  the  fables 
wldeheoiiiieetitwiratbecityeffiegeata.  Aooording 

to  the  legend  received  amnn^  the  Greeks,  Aegestes 
or  Acgestus  (the  Acestes  of  Virgil),  tho  fuouder  and 
cpouyrooos  hero  of  Egeeta,  was  the  son  of  a  Trqian 
woman  by  the  river-god  Criinisus,  who  cohabited 
with  her  under  the  fonn  of  a  dog.  (Lycophr.  961 ; 
TMi.  ad  loe.;  Ytxg,  Je*.  S8;  sad  Serr.  ad 
Aen.  i.  550.)  For  tlii.s  reason  the  river  Crimisiis 
Goatinued  to  be  worbliipped  by  the  Segestaos,  and 
Us  sQgj  as  a  dog  was  placed  on  thdr  oeina  (AeL 
F.AiLSS;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  234):  Dionysiu-s 
also  distioctiy  speaks  of  the  Trojans  under  Elymus 
and  Aegestns  as  settUnir  In  tts  territory  of  the 

Sicani,  about  the  river  Crimisus  (i.  52);  hence  it 
seems  certain  that  we  most  look  tor  that  river  in 
the  neighboniliood,  er  at  ksst  irithm  the  tsrritory 

of  Segesta,  and  it  is  probable  that  Fazello  was 
oooect  iu  ideutiiyiog  it  with  the  stream  uow  called 


CRISSA. 

Fiume  (li  S.  Bartolommeo  or  Fiume  FreSdo,  whicli 
tlows  about  5  miles  E.  of  Segesta,  and  falls  into  the 
Gidf  of  CaHUUmmara  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  of  that  name.  Cluverius  supposed  it  to  be  the 
stream  which  flows  by  the  ruins  of  Entella,  and  &dls 
into  the  Hypsas  or  JMSei,  thus  flowing  to  the  & 
C'^AfX  :  bnt  the  arguments  which  he  derives  from 
tiic  account  of  the  operations  of  Timoleon  are  not 
sufficient  to  outweigh  those  which  comnect  the  Cri- 
misus with  Segesta.  (Faa^do Jb6.5M:.  vii.  p.299; 
Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  269.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRISSA  or  CRISA  (Kplvaa,  Kpura:  Eth.  Kpur- 
(ToTos),  and  CIKRHA  (Klf^^a:  Eth.  Kippaiosj,  in 
Phocis.  There  has  been  considerable  discnsaoQ 
whether  these  two  nsaios  dsnoted  the  osme  place  or 
two  different  j)laces.  That  there  w.os  a  town  i>f  the 
name  of  Cirrha  on  the  coast,  which  served  as  the 
harbenr  of  DelpU,  sdnits  «f  no  dispute.  (Polyfai. 
v.  27  ;  r.iv.  xlii.  15.)  PauaaidM  (x.  37.  §  5)  sup- 
p)sc8  this  Cirrlia  to  be  a  later  nsms  of  the  Uonieric 
CrisM;  and  hii  aothority  Ins  bean  Allowed  by  K.  OL 
Miiller,  I)i.s,sen,  Wachsmuth,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and 
most  of  the  German  scholars.  i>trabo  (ix.  p.  418), 
on  the  odwr  Itand,  disthigidsheB  lbs  two  plsoes:  snd 
his  statement  has  been  ad"ptcd  by  Leake,  Kni.-f, 
Maunert,  Ulrichs,  and  Grote.  The  most  complete 
and  satiefiictory  invort^atkn  ef  the  sol^eot  has 
Ixrn  in;i<le  by  Ulriclis,  who  can^fully  examined  the 
ti^pography  of  the  district;  and  since  the  pablkm- 
tion  of  bio  worit,  it  has  been  genoFally  adndttsd  thnt 
Crissa  and  Cirrha  were  two  .>«parate  places..  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  opinion  will  be  beet 
sti^  by  namtu^  die  history  « the  plaen. 

Crissa  was  more  ancient  tlian  Cirrha.    It  wns 
situated  uUand  a  litUe  SW.  of  I>elpbi,  at  the 
sottthsm  end  of  a  projecting  spur  of  Mt.  Pftraassas. 
Its  rains  tnay  still  be  soi'n  .at  a  .short  distance  frran 
the  medsm  village  of  C'kiyto^  sunvunding  the 
chtudi  of  tiis  Fe^  Ssints.  They  ooosfat  «r  v«y 
ancient  polygonal  walb,  still  as  high  as  10  U-aX  in 
some  partB,and  as  broad  as  18  feet  on  the  northern  side, 
and  12  en  the  western.  The  aneient  town  ef  Grina 
gave  its  name  to  the  bay  alxive  which  it  sto»xl;  .and 
the  name  was  extended  from  this  bay  to  the  whole 
of  the  Gorinthhua  gnlf,  whidi  was  called  CriMMsn 
in  the  most  anricnt  times.   (See  aliove,  p.  679.) 
Cirrlm  was  built  subse<}uently  at  the  head  of  tiis 
bay,  and  rose  into  a  town  firam  beinf  ths  port  of 
Crih.sa.    This  is  in  accordance  w  ith  what  we  find  in 
the  history  ot*  other  Grecian  sutes.   The  Oif^nal 
town  is  built  apon  a  height  at  sons  distsnes  from  thn 
hoa,  to  seciiri  it  ag.iin.st  lu^tile  attacks,  especially  by 
sea ;  but  in  course  of  time,  when  property  has  bo> 
come  more  secure,  and  the  town  Hsw  nas  grown  in 
power,  a  second  place  springs  np  on  that  j>art  of  the 
coast  which  had  served  previously  as  the  port  of  tho 
inUnd  town.   This  was  ondonbtedly  tiie  origin  of 
Cirrha,  which  was  .situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Pleistus  (Paus.  z.  8.  §  8),  and  at  the  foot  of 
Moont  Oirphis  (Strsh.  iz.  p.  418).   Its  tnins  msty 
bo  .seen  c  l:i>e  to  tlie  sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
minutes  from  the  Pleistus.   They  bear  the  nsme  of 
Maijr'ila.  The  remains  of  walls,  lerhsing  a  qnn- 
dr;iti^'ular  spaco  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  may  -  till  \^ 
traced ;  and  both  within  and  without  this  opKc  are 
tiie  foondatioos  of  many  lai^e  and  smaO  bondinfa. 

Although  Strabo  was  correct  in  distin^^m.shing 
between  Crissa  and  Cinrha,  he  makes  a  mistake  re- 
specting the  porition  of  Ike  fbrawr.  Cinbs,  an  wn 
h.ave  already  seen,  he  rightly  places  on  the  c<iast  at 
[  the  foot  of  iii.  Cirphisj  but  he  erroneously  sopposss 
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that  CrL<sa  likewise  was  on  the  cai-^t,  more  to  tin; 
«Mt,  in  the  direction  of  Anticynk  Slnbo,  who  bad 
never  ▼irited  this  part  tit  Greece,  wis  pnliably  led 

into  this  error  fnjtn  tlic  name  of  the  Cri;i>;M  :iii  gulf, 
which  seemed  to  implj  the  existence  of  a  uaritime 
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Between  Crim  nnd  Cirrha  was  a  fertile  plain, 
iMuniied  on  the  north  bjr  i'amsssos,  on  the  east  by 
Ciri>his,  and  oo  the  west  by  the  monntalitt  of  the 

0/.«lian  Locrians.  On  the  western  side  it  exti  i,i!i^d 
as  Ua  north  as  AmphifiMi,  which  was  sitoated  at  the 
hend  of  that  part  of  the  plain.  (  Herod,  viii.  32;  Strab. 
ix.  pk.419.)  Thi^  plain,  as  lyin<^'  between  Crissa 
«nd  Cirrha,  might  be  called  either  the  Crissaean  or 
Cirrhaean,  and  is  sometimes  so  defdfniAted  by  the 
ancient  writers ;  but,  properly  speaiiin;;,  there  a(>- 
jjcara  to  Itave  been  a  distinction  between  the  two 
pUins.  The  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the  small  plain 
90U  the  town  of  Cirrha,  extending  from  the  sea  as 
Cur  M  the  modern  vilUge  of  Xeropegado,  where  it 
b  divided  by  two  projecting  rocks  from  the  larger 
and  more  fertile  Crissucan  plain,  which  stretches, 
as  we  have  already  said,  as  hir  as  Crissa  and  Am- 
phissa.  The  small  Cirrhaean  plain  on  the  coast 
wa.s  tlie  one  dedicated  to  Apollo  after  the  destrnction 
of  Cirrha,  as  related  below  (rh  Ktfi^cuotf  ir«S/bv, 
Aeschin.  c.  Ctetiph.  p.  68,  ed.  Stepb. ;  ^  Kifi^a 
X^pa,  Dem.  de  Cur.  pp.  277,  278,  Kei>ke  ;  DIod. 
xvi.  23;  Dion  Cai»s.  Ixiii.  14;  Polyaen.  iii.  5;  Itpdi 
ya,  IWckli,  Corp.  Irucr.  no.  1688;  rf  Ki^oi'a,  Pans, 
s.  S7.  §  6).  The  name  of  the  Crissaean  plain  in  its 
more  extended  .sen.se  nii<:ht  include  the  Cirrhaean,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
ftmer.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  dedicated  to  the 
pnd  were  inscribed  on  one  of  t!ic  walls  of  the  Del- 
phian temple,  and  may  perliaps  be  yet  discovered 
arnung  the  ruins  «f  the  to^la.  (BSdch,  Corp. 
Inter,  no.  1711.) 

Crista  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  ' 
of  the  Iliad  ;ls  the  "divine  Cri.'^.s.i"  (Kpiffa  fatfeTj, 
11.  li.  52U).    According  to  tin-  Homeric  liymu  to 
ApeHo,  it  was  fonnded  by  a  colony  of  Cretans,  wlio  | 
were  led  to  the  .vjot  by  AjxiIId  liiin^flf",  w.A  win  mi 
tlie  gixl  had  chosen  to  be  hi.s  prii-.sta  iti  the  s;inc-  , 
tiuu-y  w  hich  ho  had  intended  to  eatabUsh  at  Pytlio.  | 
(Horn.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  438.)    In  this  hymn,  | 
Criasa  is  described  (1.  2G'J)  ju-s  situatisl  under  Pur-  : 
maeOB,  where  no  chariots  roUetl,  and  no  trampling 
of  horses  was  heard,  —  a  description  suitable  to  tln" 
site  of  Crisaa  uf>on  the  rocks,  as  expUijiui  abuve,  ^ 
but  qnita  faiapplicabie  to  a  town  upon  the  sea-shore,  j 
In  liko  manner,  Nnntui.-,  fullowing  the  desrriiition  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  s^xsaks  of  Crissa  as  fturruiuiiifj 
hf  rocka.    i^Dionya.  p.  358,  vs.  127.)  Moreover, 
the  statement  of  Pindar,  that  the  road  to  Delphi 
from  the  liippoilrouic  on  the  coast  led  over  the 
CriMuan  hill  (/yA.  v.  46^  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
true  p»*itiim  of  Crista,  since  the  mad  from  the  plain 
to  Delphi  mu.st  pass  by  the  [uxtjectiug  spur  of  I'ar- 
neeens  en  which  Ckrjfti  etude.  In  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  AjkiIIo,  Cri.s'ta  appears  as  a  powerful  place, 
puBsessing  as  its  territory  the  rich  plain  stretching 
down  to  the  sea,  and  also  the  a^ofadng  sanetaary  St 
Pytho  iti-elf,  which  had  not  yet  become  a  separate 
town.    In  fact,  Crissa  is  in  tlus  hymn  identified 
with  Delphi  (1.  282,  where  the  poeition  ef  Delphi  is 
clearly  described  under  the  name  of  Cri.s5a).  Even 
in  Pindar,  the  name  of  Crissa  is  used  as  ^^ynonymous 
mth  Delphi,  just  as  Pisa  occurs  in  the  poets  as 
•qaiTakBttoOlymiia.  (Find. /slAai.  iL  26.)  Ueta- 


pontium  hi  Italf  ia  said  to  have  been  a  toknf  of 
Crissa.  (Stndk  vi  p.  864.) 
In  cooiee  ef  tfane  the  sea-port  town  of  Cirrha  in. 

creased  at  the  exjiense  of  Crissa;  and  tlie  sjimtuary 
of  Pytho  grew  into  the  town  of  Delphi,  which  cUimed 
to  be  mdqwndent  ef  Crisea.  Thus  Crissa  declined, 
as  Cirrha  and  Delphi  rose  in  importance.  The  pCNVer 
of  Cirrha  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  iKdpliians,  mora 
especially  as  the  inhwitants  of  the  former  city  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  temple  by  sea.  More* 
over,  the  Cirrhaeans  levied  exorbitant  tolls  npon  the 
pilgrims  who  landed  at  the  town  upon  their  way  to 
Delphi,  and  were  said  to  have  nwltreatetl  I'Ikk  ian 
women  on  their  return  from  the  temple,  (Acschin. 
e.  Ctuiph.  p.  68;  Strab.  ix.  p.  418;  Athen.  xiii,  p. 
560.)  In  cooseqnenoe  of  these  outrages,  the  Ara- 
phictyons  declared  war  against  the  Cirrhaeans  about 
n.  c.  595,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  succeeded  m 
taking  the  dty,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  pUin  in  its  neighbonrhood  dedicated  to  the 
and  curses  imprecated  upon  any  one  who  elionid  till 
or  dwell  in  it  Cirrha  is  said  to  hare  been  taken  bj 
a  stratagem  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Solon. 
The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from 
the  river  Pleistus.  This  canal  was  turned  aS,  fiUed 
with  hellebore,  and  tlien  allowed  to  resume  it.H  former 
course;  but  scarcely  had  the  thirsty  Crist>ucaii5  drank 
of  the  pdsoned  water,  than  they  were  so  weakeoed 
by  its  purgative  effects  that  they  could  no  longer 
defend  their  walls.  (Pans.  x.  37.  §  7 ;  Polyacn.  iii. 
6;  Frontin.  jIMy.  iii.  7.  §  6.)  This  aoeeunt 
sounds  like  a  romance;  but  it  is  a  curions  circum- 
stance that  near  the  ruins  of  Cirrha  tiiere  is  a  salt 
spring  haviqg  a  pnigaliva  elbet  like  the  hdkhore 
of  the  ancients. 

Cirrha  was  thus  destroyed;  but  the  fate  of  Crissa 
is  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Crissa  had 
sunk  into  insignificance  More  this  war,  and  that 
some  of  its  inliabitants  ha«^l  holtled  at  Delphi,  and 
others  at  Cirrha.  At  all  events,  it  is  certidii  that 
Cirrhji  was  the  town  against  which  the  vengeance  of 
the  AmphictyoDS  was  directed;  and  Stnibo,  in  hia 
account  of  ue  war,  substitutes  Crissa  for  Cirrha, 
boiMtisr  hr>  snpfxiaod  Criaia  to  hare  been  situated 

U]J<Jil  tiif  cut>t. 

The  spoils  uf  Cirrha  were  om|ilo]red  bjr  the  Am* 

pliictyons  in  founding  the  Pythian  games.  Near 
the  ruins  of  the  town  m  the  Cirrhae^j  plain  was  the 
Ilipptxlmmc  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  4),  and  in  tlu;  time  of 
I'iii.l.ir  till'  Stadium  also.  {Pi/tfi.  xi.  'JO,  73.)  Tho 
11  ip]Kxiruine  always  remained  in  the  niantiuie  plain; 
but  at  a  later  time  the  Stadium  WM  removed  to 
Delphi,  [Dkli'III.] 

Cirrha  rein.iine»l  in  rui:us,  and  the  Cirrhaean  plain 
continuc«l  uncultivated  down  to  the  time  of  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wlu-n  tbc  Am- 
phissians  dared  to  cultivate  a^ain  the  sacred  plain, 
and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  ruined  town.  Tlds  led 
to  tho  Seciiud  S.icrcd  War,  in  which  Amphissa  was 
taken  by  I'hihp,  to  whcnn  the  Amphictyons  had  eo- 
trusted  the  oonSnet  ef  die  war,  B.C.  388.  [Am* 

PIILSSA  ] 

Cirrlia,  however,  was  aftcnvards  rebuilt  as  tiio 
port  of  Delphi.  It  is  first  mentioned  again  by  Po- 
lybius  (v.  27):  and  in  the  time  of  Patisunixs  it 
ouitained  a  temple  common  to  Apollo,  Artuinis,  aud 
Leto,  in  which  were  statues  of  Attic  work.  (Leakey 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  .'>83;  and  more  espe« 
cially  Ulrichs,  Reisen  in  Gritchtnland,  p.  7,  seq.) 
CKISSAEUS  SINUS.  [Coruithiacvs  Suitw.] 
CBITALLA  Qrii  KptnMM),  a  phce  in  Capfai- 
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docia,  where  nil  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  mnstercd, 
and  from  which  he  set  out  to  inarch  to  Sardia. 
(Herod.  TiL  96.)  H»  crwisJ  th»  Halyi  after  iMtyiiy 
Critalla,  and  came  to  Colaenne  in  Phrvgla.  This  is 
the  ooljr  ipdication  oi  the  positioD  of  CritaUa.  [G.L.3 

CSnWOrHL   [AcAmAmA,  p.  9,  b.] 

CBIO-IIETOPON  (KpM»0  yiirw-Kov,  Ttol.  iii.  6. 
§  8;  SCTUB.  Ch.  Fr.  80;  Anon.  PeripL  PohL  Eux. 
p.  6;  Pompk  Mda,  fi.  1.  §  St  FDn.  Vr,  M,  z.  M; 
Avien.  338;  Priacian,  92:  Aia4mrun),  the  ^rreat 
aoatbem  heidhnd  of  the  Ciimca,  which,  kioking 
■enM  the  Bmdiie  to  the  yweatory  ef  Oieambii 
on  the  coast  of  -\8ia  Minor,  divides  it,  as  it  were, 
into  two  parts  hj  a  line  which  the  imagination 
Mi|i|lieelMti*centiw8tataa488d4eKfeei<if  lonp- 
tude,  an<l  which.  accordii)g  to  the  ancients,  (rave  the 
whole  sea  the  shajie  of  a  Scjthian  bow.  The  two 
poinls  ef  land  are  so  ranamUa,  that  maajr  navi- 
pators,  as  Stralx)  (ii.  p.  1*24,  vii.  p.  .^09,  xi.  p.  496, 
zii.  p.  545}  reports,  affirmed  that  thcjr  bad  in  sail- 
ing belwwB  thm  nsn  both  Imdi  to  the  N.  and  S. 
at  once,  though  the  distance  between  t!ir  two  capes 
is  2500  stadia.  According  to  Plutarch  FUm. 
p.  28),  itwwedled  bjr  thenthee  Brinba(Bp((a<to), 
wliitli  iiiwint  Itam's  Hi'.nl.  <'(t)>r  Aia,  the  southeni- 
most  of  the  three  headlands,  is  described  as  a  venr 
Ul^,  UnlF,  boU-loolcui|>  land,  nmdi  Bke  the  North 
Furplaiifi,  luit  mtu  !i  hijlu-r.  and  in  a  .'.kctrh  of  the 
coastline  it  is  estimated  at  about  1200  feet,  the  same 
devitiaB  ifUeh  fa  urigned  to  it  by  Pkllas.  ( 
Ceog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  113.)  [E.  B.  J. 

CRIU-METOPUN  {KptoO  fihwrof,  Ptol.iii.§8; 
fieylax;  Sladiam.  §§  317,  318;  Pomp.  Me1.n.7. 
§  12;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20,  v.  5.  8.  r>  :  A',/ro  Krio), 
the  SW.  promoDtory  of  Crete,  125  U.  P.  from  Phjcua 
«f  Gynuiok  (PIib.  ir.  IS.  ■.  90),  or  two  dayi  and 
two  night*'  fail.  (Strab.  x.  p.  ATT);  Dion  Per.  87.) 
Off  this  headland  lajr  the  three  small  i&landi  called 
Ifasagorae  EJapkoiuiia.  (PUilIc.).  [B.B.J.] 

CRIUS.    [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

CBOBIALUS  iKfM^imXta :  £ik.  Kftitta^tvs), 
m  plaeo  en  tlie  Paphla^onhn  coufc,  wtioned  bj 
i^iDUoniuA  Rhodius  {Arg.  iu  944),  with  Cromna 
and  Cjrtorui;  and  Valeriai  Flaccos  (Arg.  t.  103) 
has  tiie  mne  name.  Stqiunrai  («.  v.)  qootes  the 
vcr'^c  of  Ai«lliinius.  wO  tD»y  assamc  that  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  ef  Cromna  and  Cjtoms. 
filnbo  (p.  545)  oboerm  of  the  line  in  Homer 
(/liL855)^— 

that  some  persons  write  KtiSiaXop  in  place  of 
AJyuXSv.  Crobialos  and  Cobialos  seem  to  be  the 
nine  pUce,  as  Onmier  obwrroo.  If,  then,  Crobialos 
is  the  same  as  Aegialos,  it  is  that  |art  of  the 
Paphlagonian  ooMt,  which  oattaDds  in  a  long  line 
Ir  BMmllinlOOotidift,  imindtatdj  e«it  of  Cj- 
katm.  [G.  L.] 

CBOBYZI  CM^vCm),  »  people  of  Mocsia,  nmr 
Iho  fiwtini  of  Thrace.  (l>tol.Ui.  10.  §  9 ;  Stimh. 
pb  818;  Gomp.  Herod,  ir,  48;  AaoB^rm. 
M.£kc.p.  13)  [L.S.] 

CB0X;BA£  (KpoKfat:  Etk.  KpoKfdrvs),  a  vil- 
lage of  Laconia  on  the  road  from  Sjuirta  to  Gythium, 
and  near  the  latter  place,  celebrated  for  its  marble 
qnarriea.  Paoaanias  deecribee  the  marble  as  difficult 
to  work,  bat  when  wrought  forming  bcaotiful  deoo- 
n^oDS  for  temples,  batlis,  and  fiountaina.  There 
was  a  marble  stattie  of  Zew  Crooeates  belbre  the 
Tilliir)',  and  at  the  quarries  bronze  statues  of  the 
llioscuri.  (Pans.  iiL  31*  §  4.)    The  oust  ficle- 
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bratod  (if  the  Corinthian  baths  was  adorned  with 
marble  from  the  quarries  at  Croceae.  (Pans.  ii.  3. 
$  5.)  These  qaarrioo  boTe  been  diacorered  bjr  tht 
Freticli  Comtni<vsi'm  two  miles  SE.  of  LaiUota; 
and  near  the  viUage  hate  been  foand  some  bkcks  of 
maible,  praboUjr  tlw  remains  of  the  statoe  of  Zeoo 
Croccates.  A  memorial  of  the  worship  of  the 
Dioscuri  at  this  place  still  exists  in  a  bat'idid^ 
rsprewnting  the  two  gods  with  thofarliofMo:  boHilh 
is  a  Latin  inscription.  The  mnrble  in  these  rjuirrics 
is  green  porpbjiy;  aod  though  not  suitable  to 
GrMian  tHnpha,  it  would  bo  grentijr  prind  bjtbi 
Ilomaos,  who  emplojed  extensively  v.oriegated  khids 
of  marble  for  the  decoration  of  their  baildiocn 
Honeo  it  ia  probdilo  thrt  the  nniUo  ooMraled  \f 
the  Komaas  nmler  the  name  of  Laconian  ^ns  ihi* 
green  porphyij  from  Croceae ;  and  that  it  was  tits 
qutmei  of  this  ^bm  whidi,  Stnbo  mj% 
p.  367  X  WPTO  opcne«l  by  the  R<)m;in.s  at  T.nrg«laL 
{iHacri^ptiKm  de  la  Mnrte,  Giognotie,  vuL  iL  p(.iL 

199;  Leake,  Peiojwnntwtca,  p.  170;  Cwlias 
Peloponwsot,  vi.l.  ii.  p.  266.] 

CROCIATONUM  (K^Kidroror,  PtoL  ii  8), 
CBOMCUOomrvif  hi  the  TMile.  Ptoleny  nsha  it 
a  port  of  the  I'nclli  or  Veiioli,  a  Cillic  nation  olw 
occupied  part  of  BreUumc  Ibe  Table  cootaiMS 
ronto  from  Alaona  (iiffr—si g)  to  OsBMiuJiiiiiii 
{Toursy,  in  wliich  tin?  next  station  to  Abuna  is 
Cronciacoanum,  distant  I04  Jd.  P.  from  Akaoa. 
Its  positicm,  thentbio,  depends  on  timk  ef  AhwiB. 
Crociatonum  lies  Ix  twmi  Alauna  and  Augnst^lorus 
{BagmxX  >•  31^  M.  P.  di^taat. 

D^Anrille,  who  pfaKos  Akann  «t  tin  IfealMn 
dAlotme,  fixes  Cnx  iatoiium  nfc  Yohgne*,  in  \h- 
partment  of  la  Mancht,  Aooordingly  he  cuDsiden 
that  there  is  an  error  hi  Ptdemj,  for  the  pbetii 
called  a  port  in  one  MS.  at  least.  But  if  Ahiuns 
ia  near  FoIcmvms,  Crociatonnm  moat  bo  looked  for 
obewfaere.  WakkeBser  phuns  it  at  tiw  rilb^  of 
Tiirqwville,  \ve,*-t  o{  Aiulouril'e,  at  the  entrtnos  of 
the  baj  of  Juifptg.  There  may  havo  been  bcth  a 
town  flid  s  pvfe  of  tibe  smbo  mmbo^  Some  gwp*- 
phers  would  is  GnciilonnD  at  Cmmtan,  west  of 
l$$igi9.  [G-L.] 

OROOOCOLAMtm,  in  Britain,  mentioBed  in  the 
sixth  Itinerary  as  12  miles  from  Lindum  (Lincoln). 
Identified,  on  iniofficient  gioondS)  with  Biviigk  is 
Nottinghamshire.  [B.O.L.3 

CKOCODEILOX,  a  uvtr  of  Sjria,  near  « hi.  h 
there  was  ilDrmerij  a  town  of  the  soom  name  (K^ 
NoMXiNrvdXir),  between  Caflsnron  Fnlaartinae  and 
Ptolemals  (Strab.  x>-i.  p.  758;  Plin.  t.  17.  s.  19). 
It  n  now  identified  with  the  M6kr  ZeHba^  in  which, 
according  to  Pooocke  (TVtw.  ytlL  iL  -p,  58.),  craee> 
dilcs  have  been  foond.  (Venlinmer,  PnlujitmM, 
pp.53.  191.)  HLfLiA 

CROCODILO'POLIS  (lCf>MMSflW  wdJUs^  WL 
It.  5.  §  65:  Eth.  Kpotco6ttXowokiTiis\  tin  MMof 
oereral  dties  in  £g]riC|  dsmod  finn  the  Ised  inoli^ 
of  the  crocodile. 

1.  Arsinoc  in  the  Heptanomia,  and  the  Arsiooite 
nome  of  the  Ptolemaie  era,  were,  under  the  Pfasnoh^ 
called  respectively  Craeodikipolis  and  the  CkoeoA»- 
poUte  nome.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  The  crocodile  wm 
here  domesticated  and  worshipped.  It  fed  from  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  Arsinoe.  [Ausdcoe].  (AelisOi 
//.  Am.  X.  94;  Plin.  A^.  H.  v.  9,  11,  xxxri.  16.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  Aphroditopolite  nome  ef  Ibt 
Thebaid,'on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  lat.  35^6' 
N.,  of  irilioh  miti.s  are  still  visible  .at  Ftnlffhanda^ 

« tiM  foigo  of  tha  iibgnui  desert  ^^.JiD.J 
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CROCYLEIA.  or  CROCYLEIUll.  pTnACA.} 

CROCYLKIl'.M  (KpoKv\fiop\  ti  town  in  Artolia 
Epict<?tus,  on  llie  borders  of  Locris,  and  one  day's 
march  from  PotidanU.  (Thuc.  iii.  96.)  This  town 
is  confounded  bj  SUphaims  B.  (*  9.)  with  Gnqrlau 
in  Ithaca. 

CRODUNUM,  a  plm  In  the  Gallia  Provinda, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (pro  Font.  c.  4).  There  is  no 
indication  of  ita  site  except  what  nmy  be  derived 
from  this  cormpt  passage  Cicero.  A  duty  (por- 
torinm)  was  levied  on  wine  carried  from  Narhotme 
to  TotUoute,  and  it  was  levied  at  Cobtoinacbam, 
whidims  betweoi  thete  two  pfauws.  tftiMner- 
rh lints  avoided  Cobiomachum,  they  were  canpht 
eitlicr  at  Crodaoom  or  Vulchalo;  wlxich  we  moat 
assume  to  be  placet  tlwt »  man  most  go  ttmNtgli  to 
Teach  Toulouse  from  Narhormf.,  if  he  avcidi'd  Co- 
bkmacbum.  This  ia  all  that  we  know;  and  jet 
poople  win  tell  w  wlitt  li  tlio  modern  dteef  Cn»- 
Jtanum.  [G.  I,.] 

CRU^II,  or  CROHNUS  (K^fwi,  Paos.  viii.  3. 
4, 27.  §  4,  84.  $  <;  K^ipiMt,  Xn.  JTeflL  tS.  4. 
21 ;  Kfw^a,  Steph.  B.  *.  r.),  a  town  of  Arcadia 
OQ  the  fnntieni  of  Messenia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Mcf^polis,  on  the  fimndetian  ef 
the  latter  city  in  n.  r.  371.  Its  territory  iu  called 
CftoMiTU  (kpopfuTis)  by  Patuaoiaa  (viii.  34.  §  6). 
It  i«  placed  by  Bobbiye  at  ^MbMrlO,  bat  bj  Leake 
at  Samard,  a  little  westward  of  LomiSri,  since  tlie 
latter  writer  conceives  it  to  have  bon  «n  the  route 
leading  from  Megalopolis  to  Geinanvm,  and  not  en 
the  one  leading  to  Messcno.  (Boblayc.  Rfchrrrhrs, 
p.  169;  Leake,  Moreot  voL ii.  pp.  44, 297,  PeUtpon- 

CRO'MilY*  )X  (KponiLiw  ixpa,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  3; 
Kpofinivv  ittpa,  btrab.  xir.  pp.  669,  682  ;  KpofA^ 
pamtim,  aiadkum.  %  994;  Cie.  ai  Fam,  siL  18: 
Cormachite),  the  most  N.  point  of  the  i^iland  of 
Cyprus,  KW.  of  Lapethna.  It  lay  opposite  to  Cape 
AneuBoiinm  ef  CSuMy  fivn  which  it  was  diotawt 
350  stadia.  (Stnb.xiT.p,68S;  Eqgel,  Kjfprot,  vol 
If.  77.)  rE.B.J.J 

CIHyiflfTON  (KpoMAUN^r,  Thoe., 
Kpo^iv^^y,  Pans. ;  Cromyon,  Ov.  Jfet.  vii.  435 ; 
KptfUukhff  Scylax,  Steph.  B.  m.  v.  ;  Cremmyon, 
Pfin.  ir.  7.  l.  1 1 ;  EA.  Kpofi4iw^ios),  a  village  of 
the  Corinthia  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  hut  originally  the 
last  town  of  Mc^^s.  It  was  the  chief  place  between 
the  iethmns,  properly  so  ealied,  and  M^ra;  whence 
the  whole  of  t!i;-  >  ast  was  called  the  Crommyonia 
(il  Kfo^iwerio,  btrab.  viii.  p.  330).  Cronunyoa 
was  Aatimt  190  stadia  from  Corinth  (Thnc.  rr.  45), 
•ind  ajtpoars  to  have  tlicrefoa-  occupitsl  tlio  site  of 
the  ruins  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Tbeodorus.  The 
▼ilbge  of  jnMta,  which  many  modem  travelleni 
suppose  to  correspond  to  Crommyon,  is  much  further 
froin  Corinth  than  120  stadia.  Crammyoo  is  said 
by  PoMinias  to  havo  derived  Its  name  from 
Crommns,  the  son  of  Poseidon.  It  is  celebrated  in 
mytliology  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed 
by  Theseos.  (Fans.  iL  1.  §  3  ;  Stnb.  I.  e. ;  Phit 
Thet.  9;  Ov.  I.e.)  It  was  taken  by  the  L.ucd.u- 
iDoniaas  in  the  Corinthian  War,  but  was  recovered 
by  Iphioatee.  (Xen.  ffelLiv.*.  §  13,  iv.  5.  §  19.) 
(Leake,  Mortn,  vol.  iii.  n,  807,  J'ehpotmetiaca, 
n,  308  ;  Boblaye,  Kecherckes,  &c.  p.  35 ;  Cortms, 
Pdopoime$o»,  vol.  ii.  p.  555.) 

CROHNA(K^<»M>'a:  EtA.Kpctftp'trns^Kptttiyvuot, 
Kpvftmifvs,  Steph.  B.  «.  r.),  a  pUu»  on  the  Papb- 
lagonian  coast  mentioned  by  Uomcr  (//.  ii.  855; 
Cm»biai.ob>  It  «m  60  itadia  «Mt  «f  SiTtUai 


and  90  west  of  (Moms.  Tbm  an  antoBemoat 
ooiosofCramiM.  [Atusxen.]  [0.1*.] 


COIN  OF  CUOMXA. 

CRO'KIUS  MONS.  [ULrnriA.] 

CBOnA,  or  CROPEIA«  [AmcA,  pi  896,  a.] 

CROSSA  (KpSffaa:  Eth.  Kpotracuot),  a  city  on 
the  P<mtns,  mentioned  by  Uecataeos  in  liis  Aitia, 
(8topLB.«.«.)  [G.L.] 

CROSSAEA.  [Cnrsrs.] 

CROTON  or  CROTONA  (Kp&rw.  EtkKpvrm- 
Mlnff ,  Cfoteniensia  and  CrotoMnii,  but  CHoero 
uses  Crotoniatac  for  the  jK-ople :  Cotrome),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  colonim  in  Southern 
Italy,  ritaated  on  the  E.  eoost  ef  tho  Bmttian  pen- 
insida,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  nvcr  Aesaras,  and 
about  6  miks  N.  of  the  Lacinian  Promontory.  It 
was  Ibnnded  by  a  odony  of  Achaaans,  led  by  Mys- 
ccllus,  a  native  of  Rhypne  in  Achaia,  in  obedience  to 
the  express  injunction  U  the  oracle  at  DelphL  (Strsb. 
vi.  p.  969;  Died.  viiL  Exe.  Vat.  pp.  8, 9;  Dionys.  H. 
59 ;  Ond.  Met.  xv.  9— .59 :  Soymn.  Ch.  325.)  Tho 
date  of  its  foundation  is  fixed  by  Dionysius  at  B.  o. 
710,  and  his  authority  may  probably  be  relied  on, 
though  Ensebius  and  Hienmytnns  would  place  it 
some  years  later.  (Clinton,  F.  U.  vol.  i.  p.  174; 
Grole^Or(ieoe,Tel.8Lpi401.)  A  traditieo  reeorded 
by  Straho  (I.  c),  which  would  connect  its  foundation 
with  that  of  Syracuse  by  Archias,  would  tberefoms 
seem  to  be  ehnnd<^cally  insdndaslble.  Its  name 
was  derive*!,  according  to  the  cuiTciit  legend,  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Croton,  who  affoided  a  liospi- 
table  reeeptioo  to  Herenlea  during  the  wandaingsof 
that  hero;  but  having  been  accidentally  killed  by 
him,  was  buried  on  the  spot,  which  Uercukvs  foretold 
wonid  ofeotaally  beeome  the  sita  of  a  mighty  city. 
(Divid.  iv.  24;  Inml.l.  Vit.  I'<ith.  50:  Ovid,  x'v. 
12 — 18,  55;  Etym.  ki.  v.  Kp&ru¥.)  Ueoce  we 
find  Cntoo  semotimea  called  tho  ibonden^tibe  city, 
while  the  Crotoniats  themselves  paid  peculiar  ho- 
nours to  Hercules  as  their  tutdary  divinity  and 
Oekist  (Hersdid.  Pent.  86;  lambL  Vit.PgA.  40; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  1 72.) 

Crotona,  as  well  as  its  neighbour  Sybaria,  seems 
to  hacn  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  ;  but  the 
general  fact  of  itn  size,  wealth,  and  jiowcr,  is  almost 
all  that  we  know  ooooeming  it;  its  hiatoiy  during 
the  first  twoeentttries  ftem  Rs  fimndation  being  al- 
most a  blank  to  iis.  But  the  fad  that  th<'  wulb  of 
the  city  enclosed  a  space  of  not  less  than  12  miles  in 
diinnt  (Ur.  tjAt.  3),  sufficiently  proves  the  great 
jKAvcr  to  which  it  had  attained;  ami  h  is  during  this 
early  period  akn  that  w«  find  the  Crotoniats  extend- 
ing their  doaninioo  acnna  the  Bmttian  peninsuU, 
.and  founding  the  colony  of  Terina  on  the  coa.Ht  of 
tho  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  well  as  that  of  Caulonia 
between  the  parent  dty  and  Ix)cri.  Lametiuni  also, 
or  Lametini,  on  the  llipponian  Gulf,  as  wdlas  Scyl> 
kdum  on  the  opposito  side  of  the  isthmus,  munt  at 
this  period  have  been  subject  to  its  rule.  The  great 
wealth  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  two  ndghbonr* 
ing  cities  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  seems  to  prove 
that  they  continued  kr  a  long  time  on  tenns  of 
finendship^  in  aoeonhmoe  with  their  common  Aohani 
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ori;;in  ;  and  the  Oonotrian  tribes  of  the  interior  wptc 
not  powerful  enough  to  oSer  an;  obstacle  to  their 
growth.  They  thus  became  during  the  sixth  cen- 
tary  n.  r.  two  of  tbo  inf>st  populous,  wpalthy,  and 
powerful  cities  of  the  Ht  Uenic  wune.  Crotoua,  how- 
•f«r,  ma  hr  less  luxurious  than  its  riTsl ;  its  inha- 
bitsnts  devoted  themselves  particularly  to  atlik-tic 
exercisea,  and  became  celebrutcd  for  the  nutulHT  of 
the  prizes  which  they  ouried  off  at  tin  Olyminc 
games.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  262.)  The  gwemment  of  Cro- 
tODa  appears  to  hare  been  of  an  oligarcbic  character; 
the  «Dpt«ma  ponm  bdqi;  in  tha  huds  of  a  oouncn  of 
one  th  ius.iiid  persons,  who  were,  or  claimed  to  be, 
desoendaots  (rom  the  original  settlers,  (hunbl.  V.  P. 
45;  Val.  Max.  viiL  15.  Ext  §  I.)  This  state  of 
thinps  continnwl  without  intcmiption,  till  the  arrival 
of  Pythagoras,  an  event  that  leid  to  great  changes 
both  at  GrabNM  and  in  the  netf(:hboDrbg  citiea.  It 
was,  ap]iin-ntly,  nbimt  tlii^  miiMle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury (between  u.  c.  54U  and  5^)  that  that  philo- 
■oj^Hr  ftrat  eataUished  himadf  at  Cratona,  where  he 
quickly  attrtiiiol  to  ^ne;it  i»>wer  and  influence,  which 
he  appears  to  havo  employed  not  only  for  philoso- 
phical, but  fiir  politkal  porpoaes.  But  the  natnre 
of  the  political  changes  which  he  introduced,  ns  well 
as  the  levolattoos  that  followed,  is  involved  in  great 
obaeiiritf.  We  lean,  hoiraver,  that  beridea  the 
general  influence  which  Pythaf^Dnis  exerted  over  the 
citizens,  and  even  over  the  Great  Council,  he  formed 
«  peenharwdefy  of  800  yoong  men  among  the  most 
zealous  of  his  disciples,  who,  without  any  lei^ril  au- 
thority, exerdsed  the  greatest  influence  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  inpreme  aasemblj.  Tins  state  of 
thin^rs  cmtinutfl  for  some  time,  until  tlie  prowinsj 
unpopahirity  of  the  Pythagoreans  led  to  a  democratic 
ntrotntion,  whicli  ended  in  their  expnlston  firom  Gn>> 
tona  anil  the  overthrow  of  the  dreat  Coutuil,  a  de- 
mocratic fonu  of  government  being  substituted  for 
the  oligarehy.  TMs  ravolntion  was  not  eanftied  to 
Crotnua,  hut  extended  to  sever:il  otiior  cities  of 
Magna  Uroecia,  where  the  Pythagoreans  had  ob- 
tained a  rimihu-  feoting;  thar  expoUon  lad  to  a 
])erl<>d  of  confufiion  and  disorder  throughout  the 
aoutli  of  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  4;  Val.  Max.  viii.  15. 
Ext  §  I;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  1.  §  3  ;  Iambi.  ViL 
Pyth.  248—251,  255—262;  PorphjT.  Vit.  Pyth. 
54,  55;  Grot«'s  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  525— 550.) 

It  waa  dorint:  the  jieriod  of  the  Pyth&^6Ran  in- 
fluence (so  far  as  we  can  tru.st  the  very  confuf>eil 
and  ODoertain  chronolc^  of  these  events),  that  the 
ivar  ocemred  between  CroloBa  and  Sybaris  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  nf  tli.  latter  city.  The  ce- 
lebrated athlete  31ilo^  himself  a  leading  disciple  of 
Pythnporas,  was  the  eommander  of  the  Cratoniat 
anny,  ivliich  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000 
men,  while  that  of  the  Sybarites  was  tiiree  times  as 
nonMnma;  notwithstanding  which  the  fmner  ob- 

tainad*OMnp1ct4'  victoiy  on  tlie  lianks  of  the  Traeis, 
and  ftDowing  up  their  advantage  took  the  city  of 
Sybaris,  and  ntterly  destroyed  it.  The  reonved  date 
of  this  event  is  ii.c.  510.  (Diod.  xii.  9;  Strab.  vi. 
y.  263;  Herod.  44,  vi.  21;  Iambi.  Vit.  Pytk, 
260;  Scynin.Ch.  S57 — 860.)  Polybins,  however, 
represents  the  Crotoniats  as  concluding  a  league 
with  Sybaris  and  Cauknia,  t^fier  tlu  expnlaioo  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  a  stateniflnt  wholly  imeoneflable 
with  the  history  transmitted  by  other  authors.  (Pol. 
iL  39.  See  on  this  point  Qrote'a  (Treecei  toL  iv. 
p.  559.) 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Cratona,  would  appear  to  be  the  gnat  defcnt  which 
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t  'lc  Crotoniflt.s  in  their  torn  sustained  at  the  rirrr 
Sagras,  where  it  is  said  that  their  army,  though 
consisting  of  130,000  men,  was  n  utci  by  10^100 
Locriim.s  and  Phefrians  with  such  sLiuj: liter,  .as  to 
inflict  an  indelible  blow  upon  the  pmperity  of  their 
dty.  (Strab.  vi  pp^  261,  263;  Cic  deN.J>.u.  S; 
Suid.  t.  V.  4Atj WoTf/Mi.)  Justin,  on  the  contmrr  (xx. 
2,  3),  represents  this  event  as  having  taken  place 
before  the  arrival  of  Pytliagons;  bat  the  antbority  of 
Strabo  seems  decidedly  preferable  on  this  p<iiit.  and  is 
more  oonhistent  with  the  general  history  of  Crutona. 
Heyna,  hoHrafor,  fBllaws  Joalin,  and  places  tlie  kittk 
■  if  the  Sapra-s  as  early  as  3G0  n.  v..  and  Mr.  Grote 
inclines  to  the  same  view.  As  m  notice  is  found  in 
the  extant  books  of  Diodoms  of  so  unportnat  an 
event,  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  have  occurred 
before  n.  c.  460.  (Ueyne,  Prolus.  Acad.  x.  p.  184; 
Grated  Orteegj  voLir.  p.  552.)  Stnbo  haa,  how-^// 
ever,  certainly  cxaeperateJ^TTie  importance  of  this 
dii^ter  in  its  eflects  on  Crotona;  for  nearly  a  ceu- 
tmyhtfer  that  dtyia  atill  ipokiB  of  at  tiie  most 
ix^ptilons  and  poweifol  of  the  Greek  cioliwiai  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Diod.  xir.  103.) 

Very  ftw  notices  of  it  are  ftarad  in  tiha  intamL 
We  ham  only  that  the  Crotoniats  viewed  with 
vour  the  establishment  of  the  new  colony  of  Th»- 
rinm,  and  oonehided  n  treaty  of  affiance  with  it 
(Diod.  xii.  11);  and  that  during  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition to  Sicily  they  endeavoured  to  Qrescr\  e  a  striflt 
nentiality,  finishing  tiie  Athodan  fleet  with  prarf- 
sions,  but  refusing  to  allow  the  p«8S.nge  of  the  land 
forces  throogh  their  territoiy.  (Diod.xiii.3;  Thuc. 
rii.SS.)  In  B.c.389,wben  the  dderDionyrita carried 
his  arms  acn>s.s  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  priK<f«l«l  tn 
attack  Caalonia,  the  Crotoniats  pat  tliomselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  dtiea  which  oppoaed  tlie  SieiHan 
d('s])f)t,  hut  the  coiifitlerato  forces  were  tot.ally  de- 
feated by  Dionysius  at  tiie  river  iicUeporus ;  and 
the  lattw,  following  up  his  adTantage,  made  hinsetf 
ma-ster  of  Cauhmia,  IIip|Kinium,  and  Scylletium.  ths 
last  of  wliich  he  wrested  £ruin  the  dominion  of  Cro- 
tona.   (Diod.  xir.  108—107;  Strab.  vi.  pLS6l.) 
No  mention  is  found  in  Diodorus  of  hi.s  havin;:  made 
any  attack  on  CroUma  it^df.  hut  Livy  tells  us  tiiat 
he  surprised  the  dtadel,  and  by  this  means  made 
himself  master  of  the  city  (Liv.  xxiv  .3);  of  which, 
according  to  Dknysias,  he  retained  poeeeBsion  for 
not  len  than  12  jeatB.  (Dionys.  Bae.  six.)  After 
the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  Crotona  apf*ar8  to  have  recv 
vered  its  independence;  but  it  suffered  severely  from 
the  growing  power  of  the  Lneaniatts  snd  Bmttians, 
who  pressed  upon  it  from  without,  as  well  as  from 
domestic  dissensions.   It  was  at  one  time  actually 
besie^'cd  by  th«  BtsUians,  and  compelled  to  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Syneossns,  who  .Kt  nt  an  annarnent  to 
its  succonr  under  Hnncleides  and  Soeustxatos;  but 
those  goierab  seem  to  havs  carried  en  intrignas 
with  the  different  parties  in  Crotona,  which  pave 
rise  to  rewdutions  in  the  city;  and  after  the  Croto- 
niats had  rid  diemselTes  of  ^Nir  Brattian  foes  by  a 
treaty,  they  were  en^ai^ed  in  a  wnr  with  their  own 
exiles.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  10.)  Thsoondnct  of  this  waa 
entmsted  to  a  general  nanwd  MBBsdMnas^  who  d»- 
featod  the  exiles,  but  appeals  to  IWTS  sooo  after 
established  himself  in  thia  nowesBsa  of  despotic 
power.  (Id.  xdx.  10,  zxi.  4.)   In  B.  c.  999,  Aga- 
thocles  made  hlmsulf  Biniiti  i  of  Crotona,  in  which  he 
established  a  fsnisail.  (Id.  xxL  4.  £xo.  U.  p.  490.) 
How  long  he  letdned  possearion  of  it  we  know  not; 
but  it  is  clear  that  all  these  successive  revolations 
most  have  great^  impaired  the  prosperity  of  Ci»> 
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trma,  to  which,  according  to  lirj  (xxiv.  3),  the  final 
blow  WM  givn  during  the  war  of  Vjrrhat.  The 
clictUMtono  ti  thia  are  my  imperfectly  known  to 
ua;  but  H  appeara  that  tlic  Kbegians  made  them- 
aelVn  maateta  of  the  city  by  treachery,  pnt  the 
Roman  garriaon  to  the  aword,  and  deatroyod  great 
put  of  the  city.  (Zonar.  viii.  6.  p.  127.)  It  subse- 
qaently  passed  into  the  power  of  Pyrrhiu,  but  was 
surprised  and  taken  by  the  Roman  coosul  Comelioa 
Rofinua  during  the  absence  of  that  monarch  in 
SicUy,  B.  c.  277.  (Id.  p.  123  ;  Frontan.  Strut,  uL 
6.  §  4.)  So  reduced  was  the  city  after  all  these 
diaaatofa,  that  httle  more  than  half  tlie  extent  com- 
prised within  tlie  mlla  continued  to  ba  inhahited. 
(Lit.  xxiv.  3.) 

In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  ftmttiaM,  irfth  the 
assistance  uf  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  tlietnselves  uuisterH  of  Crutuna, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  w  hkh  in  Id  out 
until  the  dcfeiak-rs  were  induced  by  Hanuu  to  sur- 
render upon  tenns ;  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had 
occupied  it,  being  persuaded  to  migrate  to  I^iocri,  and 
a  Ixxiy  of  Bruttiaia  intmduced  into  the  city  to  fill 
up  llic  vacancy  of  itA  inhabitants.  (Liv.  xxiv.  2,  3.) 
Tlie  fortifications  of  Cmton.i,  it^  [mrt,  nn*!  tin- 
ftnngtl)  of  its  cit.uiel,  still  nndt-iTd  it  a  place  of 
•ome  importance  in  a  military  p)int  of  view,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war  it  >v;l;s  the  principal 
stronghold  which  remained  in  the  bauds  uf  Hanniliitl, 
who  established  his  chief  magazines  there,  and  fixed 
hit  bead-qnarti-ns  i'<!r  tha>«  successive  winters  in  its 
immediate  neif:lib«)urh(j<xi.  (Liv.  xxix.  36,  xxx.  19; 
Appian.  Anaib.  57.)  The  ravages  of  thLs  war  ap- 
pmr  to  bafecomplaled  the  decay  of  Crotona;  so  tliat 
a  few  vi'ars  afterwanls,  in  B.C.  194,  a  colony  of 
liomaa  citizens  Wiis  sent  tliither  to  recruit  its*  ex- 
hausted population.  (Liv.  xsxiv.  45.)  From  thia 
[n'rii'd  Crotona  sank  into  tin-  condition  of  an  ob- 
scure provincial  tuwu,  and  is  nut  .igain  uicntiuned  in 
history  until  aftor  tho  ftU  of  the  Itoouui  Empire. 
Ita  port,  however,  appears  to  have  l)een  always  in 
Bome  degree  frequentttl  as  a  place  of  pa^so^c  to 
Greece  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  ix.  19)  ;  and  an  inscription 
still  gives  it  the  title  of  a  colony  in  Imperial  times 
(Mommsen,  Jiucr.  R.  Stop.  73),  though  neither 
Pfiny  nor  Ptolemy  acknowkdgcs  it  as  such.  The 
naiTH"  of  Crotona  apain  apj«cars  in  the  wars  of  Ikli- 
aanus  and  Nar!>e8  agaiust  the  Goths  (Procop.  li.  0. 
Hi.  28,  iv.  26);  it  waa  one  of  the  few  citiee  which 
at  that  time  htill  retained  some  consideratioi!  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  continued  under  the  boven  ii^nty  of 
the  Byiantine  Kmperors  till  it  passed  with  tlie  t^i 
tt  the  moilem  Cal.abria  into  tin*  hands  of  tin-  Xor- 
mana.  The  modem  city  uf  Cotrone  is  but  a  poor 
place,  though  poaaesaing  about  5000  Inliabitunts, 
and  a  well -fortified  citadel.  Tliis  fortrr-ss  iindonl>tc<ily 
occnpiea  the  aame  aituation  as  the  ancient  arx,  on  a 
fodE  fnjfMlOmg  bio  tho  lea  (Lit.  xxiv.  3>,  and  af- 
fording in  con.scquencc  .some  degree  of  shelter  lo  the 
port-  But  the  iuiportaoce  of  the  hitter,  though 
fipeqnentlj  roeotioaad  m  ono  of  the  eowcei  of  ^ 
pneperity  of  Crotona,  must  not  l>e  overrated.  Po- 
ijbine  exprenly  tells  us  that  it  waa  no  good  harbour, 
but  eidy  •  9tpa^  tf¥ft  ^  itation,  where  ships 
could  ride  in  summer  (Pol.  x.  1),  and  th.at  its  vahio 
arose  from  the  absence  of  all  harbours  along  this 
jjart  of  die  IlaliaB  eoaet.  The  ancient  dty  spread 
itwlf  out  in  the  plain  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  the  citadel ; 
in  the  da/a  of  ita  prosperity  it  extended  far  across 
the  river  Jbmnm,  nUeh  in  comefaeDoe  flowed 
thfoivhthendddlecf  the  cfty;  hntMenrfyae  the 
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Second  Pnnie  War,  the  town  had  shrunk  so  much 
that  the  Aesams  formed  its  northern  hmit,  and 
flowed  on  the  outaide  of  ita  walla.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3.) 
It  is  now  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  nioileni  ivw-n. 

We  have  scarcely  any  topographical  infommtioa 
coooeming  tho  ancient  city,  and  there  are  no  ruins 
Of  it  remaining.  Many  fra^^ents  of  roaaonry  and  an- 
cient edifices  are  said  to  have  been  still  in  existence 
till  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  they  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a  mole  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  port.  Livy  telle  na  that  the  walls  of 
Crotona  in  the  days  of  ita  greatness  enclosed  an  ex« 
tent  of  12  milea  in  drcunference;  and  though  lit 
population  waa  not  equal  to  that  of  Sybaris,  it  was 
still  able  to  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000 
men.  Even  in  tlie  time  of  DionysiiLs  of  Syracuse, 
when  it  had  already  declined  much  from  its  former 
prosperity,  Crotona  was  still  able  to  funiish  a  Hcct  of 
60  ships'  of  war.  (Diod.  xiv.  100.)  But  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  the  whole  number  of  citizens  of 
all  ages  lu-ul  dwindled  to  less  ttian  20,000,  so  that 
they  were  no  longer  aUe  to  defend  the  w^ole  extent 
of  their  walls.  (Liv.  xxiii.  3(t.)  '  >' 

Crotona  was  celebrated  iu  ancient  limes  fur  the  ^ 
healtliiness  of  its  situation.  An  cU  legend  repre>  ^VV' 
sented  Archias,  tho  fouiulcr  of  Syracuse,  as  having 
chosen  wealth  tor  his  city,  while  My.scellu.s  preferred 
health  (Slrab.  li.  p.  269  ;  Steph.  B.  r.  'ivpaKoth- 
(rav)  :  arrordinf;  to  another  tale,  My.M  cllus,  when  he 
lirst  visited  Italy,  preferred  the  situation  of  Sybaris, 
but  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  adhere  to  the 
spot  first  indicated  to  hiin.  (Sfr.^b.  \-i.  p.  262.) 
To  the  favourable  position  of  the  city  in  this  respect 
was  ascribed  the  superiority  ef  ita  citizens  in  athletie 
exercin-s,  which  wjls  m  reriiarkaM<'  that  on  one 
occasion  tiny  bore  away  the  seven  tii-st  priics  iu  the 
footrace  at  the  Olympic  games.  (S'.rab.  I.  c. ;  Cic. 
tie  Inv.  ii.  1.)  Among  their  athletes  Milo  was  tho 
must  cvlebrati-d  for  his  gigantic  strength  and  power 
of  body.  {Biogr,  Diet  art.  Milo.)  To  the  sane 
cau.«!e  wa«i  attributed  the  remarkable  j-crsonal  beauty 
for  which  their  youths  and  maidens  were  distitK 
guished.  (Cic.  /.  c.)  The  system  of  training  whieh 
produced  these  results  wxs  pnib;ihly  closely  connected 
with  the  metlical  school  for  which  Crutuna  was  pii^ 
eminent  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  physicians  ti 
Crotona  l>cing  recarded  at  that  time  as  nn<ine<-tiiin- 
ably  Llie  first  in  Greece  (Herod,  iii.  1.31),  and  at  a 
hrtar  period  the  school  of  Crotona  still  maintained 
lis  reputation  by  the  side  of  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidna 
(Grotc's  (Jretce,  vol.  iv.  p.  ,5.39).  Anion;:  the  most 
eminent  of  the  physicians  of  Crotona  we  may  nodoe 
Alcmaeon,  to  whotii  the  fir-t  intri>diu  tion  of  anatomy 
was  ascribed,  and  IXinocetles,  who  was  for  some 
time  physician  at  the  court  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia.  (HcrcKl.  iii.  129—138.)  The  great  influ- 
ence exercised  by  Pythagoras  during  his  residence 
at  Crotona  naturally  raised  up  a  numerous  achool  of 
his  diwiplcs,  matiy  of  whom  jierisluxl  in  the  jKilitical 
revolution  that  put  an  end  to  their  power  in  tliat  city, 
while  the  rest  were  dispersed  and  driven  into  exile: 
a  lon^  li^t  of  Pyth.a;:ore.an  philosopher?!,  natives  of 
Crotona,  is  preserved  to  us  by  laniblichus  ( I'iLJ'tfth. 
167) ;  but  the  only  two  namee  ef  real  endnwice 
ainonp  them  are  thosi^of .Mrnuieon.aln'adynientioned, 
and  I'hilolaus,  whom  however  lautblichus  represents 
as  belonging  to  Tarentnm.  (Diog.  Laert.  ^i.  5, 7.) 

The  territonr  of  Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  pros- 
f^erity  was  extensive,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea :  on 
the  N.  it  waa  bounded  by  the  river  Hylias  (Tbne. 
Tii.  3A),  while  to  the  &  it  prohabiy  extendeii  to  the 
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cnrfinr"?  of  the  Locirinn?',  the  intcrmcdiato  towns  of  | 
bc/Uetium  and  Cauloaia  being  ita  ooioiiics  and  I 
dependnMiw.  The  jmrnwHate  Migkbovhood  of  the 
city,  tliou;:h  less  fertile  th.oii  that  of  Sybaris  and 
Tbohi,  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  com, 
■ad  t3w  hmriut  paituw  of  the  ftSHtj  of  the 
Neaethus  arc  cclcbrate<l  by  Tbo<>critii«,  and  retain 
their  lichneM  to  tbo  present  daj.  [Nkaetiius.] 
Tlw  mne  pott,  ivbo  hM  hid  tin  Mm  of  ens  of  his 
Idvlls  in  the  nei;rbbonrbi»i  of  Crotona,  sjx'aks  with 
praise  of  the  baoka  of  the  Aesarus,  which  are  now 
^Miyaad  Iimtcb:  wttcHMof  ^  pHliini  nd 
shady  wfxxls  of  two  mountains  called  Physcns  and 
Latjnmum.  These  last  mnst  have  been  situated  in 
ih»  ndghbourtMwd  of  OmtaiB,  Irat  eamot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  (Thewr.  iv.  17 — 19, 
83 — ^25;  and  ijchoL  ad  locj  Swinbarue's  Trtuxit, 
tdL  i.  pi  813.) 

Six  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Crotona  wa^ 
the  celebrated  temple  of  the  LaciBian  Jnno,  on  the 
pramontory  of  tlie  eeme  name.  (Ur.  srir.  S ;  Strain 
vL  p.  2f)l  ;  Scyl.  p.  5.  §  13  ;  Diony*.  Per.  371 ;  and 
Eustath.  ad  he.)  Livj  calls  it  "  nobile  templum, 
ipea  nrbe  nobifias:'*  bdeed,  then  was  no  other 
temple  of  equal  fame  or  sanctity  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Graecia.  The  period  of  its  fuundalion  is 
whollj  nnlmowii.  Vlrpl  allodeB  to  it  as  tSxmiy  in 
f  xi^tence  at  the  time  of  the  V(tya;^c  of  Aeneas,  and 
liiuDjsiiu  tells  us  that  a  bronze  cup  was  sUU  pre- 
serrad  then,  which  htA  been  dedtcatod  hj  that  beroi 
( Virg.  ^en.  iiL  5SS ;  Dionyn.  i.  52.)  Some  legends 
ascribed  ili  foandmtion  to  Uerculee,  etlMB  to  La- 
dnios  or  Ladnns,  who  was  mSd  to  hrnn  been  dwell- 
ing there  when  it  was  visited  by  Hercules,  and  fmm 
whom  the  promontory  dorived  its  name :  otben,  again, 
•poln  of  tne  beadbuid  and  eaend  grave  as  having 
been  pr»',<enteil  by  Thetis  to  Hera  herself.  (Diod. 
iv.  24 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Ljfcophr.  867,  1006  i  Senr.  ad 
Am.  iii.  558.)  Hmm  hgends  naj  be  oonridered 
as  indic.-itinij  that  the  temjilc  did  nf»t  owe  its  foun- 
dation to  the  Urack  coknusta  of  Crotona,  but  that 
there  previoQsl J  exbted  a  aaerad  edtfloe,  er  at  leant 
a  consecrated  locality  (rtfituos),  on  the  s]>ot,  pr-iliaMy 
of  Pehugic  origin.  The  temple  of  Hera  became  the 
aoeae  of  a  great  aunnal  aaMraUjr  of  all  tiie  Italian 
Greeks,  at  which  a  pnxession  took  place  in  honour 
of  the  goddess,  to  whom  splendid  offerings  were 
made ;  and  tUs  iMml  became  a  frvovrite  oeeHiai 
ftrthe  (ip'i'ks  (if  tlie  neighbouring  eitiea  todiilhj 
lliflir  mi^^nitioeace.  (Pseud.  Arisu  de  Iftraft.  M ; 
Atfien.  zfi.  p.  541 .)  The  interior  of  tiie  temple  wee 
adonied  with  p.iintiu^rs,  executed  by  onler  of  the 
Crotooiata  at  the  public  cost,  among  which  the  most 
oddnrated  was  that  of  Helen  hj  Zeoxia,  ibr  tiie 
execution  of  wliicli  that  artist  was  allowed  to  select 
five  of  the  most  beautiful  virmos  of  the  citj  as  his 
nodelB.  (Cie.  db  hto.  il  1 ;  PHn.  xxxr.  9.  a.  10.) 

Besidas  u'minI.iMce  uf  iK'ea.'viiiiial  ofTeriuL's  of  the  most 
costlj  deschptioo,  the  temple  derived  great  wealth 
firam  its  pvmanent  revenoee,  especially  its  eatHe, 
out  of  the  produce  of  whidi  a  c  olumn  of  s<jlid  cold 
was  formed,  and  set  up  in  the  sanctuary.  (Liv, 
xdr.  8.)  Immedhitely  adjoiniiit;  the  temple  itself 
was  an  cxteaMve  ^mve,  or  rather  forest,  of  tall  pine- 
trees,  endosiug  within  it  rich  pastures,  on  which  the 
cattle  bekmging  to  the  temple  were  allowed  to  fted, 
nnprotcctcd  and  uninjured.  (Ibid.) 

The  immense  mass  of  treasures  that  had  thus 
accumulated  in  tin  tnnple  is  eaid  to  have  ezdted 
the  cupidity  of  Hannibal,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  eetabliehed  in  ito  neighbourhood,  but  he  waa 
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I  warned  by  the  goddess  herself  in  a  dream  to  refrain 
I  from  touching  them.  (Ck,  de  IH9.  i.  24.)  It  wsi 
at  the  aame  pniod  that  hadedientad  therealnaa 
tablet,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  hi>  wjri  ia 
Spain  and  Italy,  the  number  of  bis  forces,  wbidi 
was  oonsolted,  and  la  freqaertly  lafcimi  t(s  bjr  the 
historian  Polybius.  (Pol.  iit  56.)  But  thourh 
this  celebrated  sanctuary  had  been  spared  both  by 
Pjrrbns  and  Hannibal,  it  was  pnbmed  bj  tiae  Raman 
cenisor  Q.  Fulrius  Flaecus,  who,  in  B.C.  1 73,  stripped 
it  of  half  its  roof,  which  was  composed  of  msrbls 
alaha  jnatead  «f  tBea,  ftr  the  |Nirpoi0«radoniiga 
temple  of  Fortuna  Equestris.  which  he  was  erecting 
at  Home.  The  outrage  was,  indeed,  severely  oeo- 
anred  bf  flie  aenate^  who  caneed  tii*  diba  tebe 

carried  bark  to  Laeinium,  but  in  the  dec^iyeil  oi?.- 
diti(»i  of  the  province,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
replace  them.  (Liv.zfiLS;  VaLHax.!  I.  §90.) 
The  decay  of  the  temple  may  probably  lie  dated 
commencing  firom  this  period,  and  must  have  resoked 
from  the  genend  dedine  of  the  neigfabonng  eiliii 
and  country.  But  Appian  tells  ns  that  it  was  still 
wealthy,  and  replete  with  ofieri^gs,  as  Ute  as  b.  a 
86,  WMn  it  WB8  plondered  bf  Sec  Pttmpeios.  ( Apfk 

B.  C.  V.  133.)  Henre  StraVi  sp-.iks  of  it  a<  bi  inc 
in  his  time  kist  its  wealth,  though  the  temple  it^ 
vraa  alill  in  eariateneei  FHn^  mentions  tiie  Leeinai 
Promontory,  but  without  noticin;::  the  temple.  It 
appears,  hiswcver,  from  extant  remains,  as  well  si 
from  an  faiaeription,  " Heme  Ladmaa,**  Ibi^hithi 
ruins,  tb.at  it  still  continued  to  subsist  a.4  a  sacni 
edlBce  down  to  a  Ute  period.  (Diooys.  i.  d2  j  Stnik 
vi.  pu  S61 ;  Uommaen,  /.  JZ.  M  79.) 

The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  temple  are  but  incm- 
sidaiable;  one  colomn  alone  ia  standing,  of  Un 
Doric  Older,  closely  resemblini;  thoae  of  Metapoolatt 
it  is  basetl  on  a  foundation  of  lur^ro  stones  08t  iits 
ijacets :  but  some  admixture  of  bhckwoik  shia*  tfcift 
the  bmldmg  must  have  been  npaired  hi  fimaa 
times.  A  second  column  w-as  standint:  till  r>.':ir  the 
middle  of  the  Ust  century;  and  conaidembk  renuuoe 
of  tiie  pavement,  and  the  wall  whidi  Ibmed  die 
j)cribi)lus  uf  the  temple,  were  carried  off  to  be  n«d 
in  the  oonstructMtn  of  the  mole  and  the  bishop's 
palace  at  CslroiM.  Biedeeel,  who  visHed  tteaeidaa 
in  1767,  and  upon  whose  authority  many  modern 
writers  have  deecribed  the  buikling  as  of  cnonnooi 
extent,  appears  to  have  lieen  misled  by  seme  nsMi 
of  ma&onr}'  (of  reticuUted  work,  and  tbrri  f  ire  cr- 
tainly  of  fioman  oanstmction),  more  than  100  ysnls 
diatmit  from  the  eohnnn,  and  wliidi  eedd  never 
have  formetl  any  p>art  of  the  temple.  These  fraj^- 
ments  are  generally  known  bj  the  abeord  appdlstina 
of  the  Sdiod  of  l^ythagom.  The  poaitte  <f  die 
temple  on  a  boM  pniii'itlrii:  nxk  (;ks  deecribed  by 
Locan.  ii.  434),  most  have  been  veij  etrikiag,  am- 
mending  a  ndde  view  hi  all  dheutioui,  and  faniag 
a  landmark  to  voyajpers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
striking  across  the  b»  direct  from  the  Isfygae 
PwBwnhay  to  that  of  Laefaiom  (Vir^.  ilea.  ii. 
552).  The  single  column  that  fmns  its  snlitarr 
remnant,  stall  serves  the  same  pupoee.  (Swiobttme's 
Travel*,  r6L  i.  pp.  9tl-4iS;  G^np■^'Ml«« 
Tour,  p.  238.) 

The  coins  of  Crotona  are  ywj  nmneroas :  tbe 
more  andeut  onea  are  of  the  cuea  oaOed  mcm^ 
having  the  one  side  convex,  the  other  coocaret  A 
mode  of  coinage  peculiar  to  the  dtise  of  HepA 
€h«eda.  The  type  of  all  tiieee  eaiBer  eohn  ii  ■ 
tripod,  as  on  the  one  annexed,  in  allusion  U'  tbo 
,  ocada  of  Ddphi,  in  pmnMnoe  of  whiefa  the  diy  «n« 
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later  coins  haw  the  hcjul  of  the  I^inian 
Juim,  and  on  Uic  reverse  the  6^ro  of  Uercales. 
(Sw  the  Kcoud  of  those  figured  bdow.)    [  E.  U.  B.] 


C0IX8  OF  CnOTOIT. 

CRUNI  (Kpovyoi),  a  town  in  Mocsia,  on  tho  river 
ZiimSf  was,  at  a  later  time,  called  I)ioiiy»a]K)lis  or 
llthyju  (Strab.  p.  319;  Scymn.  Froffm.  4; 
JkB0ll!7in.  Peripl.  13  ;  Steph.  Hjz.  t.  v.  Atovwrov- 
viktt;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Arrian,  7Vri/>/.  p.  24;  Hierocl. 
p.  637;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  228;  Oeogr.  Kav.  iv.  6;  Con- 
Btant.  Porphvr.  df  Them.  ii.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CKUPTO'IilClS  VILLA,  a  place  in  the  country 
of  tbe  Frisiaa^,  where  4(K)  Itotnan  soldiers  made 
away  with  thctn.sclves,  that  they  niipht  not  fall  into 
tiic  hands  of  the  Friaiaus.  (Tac.  -•inn.  iv.  73.)  It  is 
identified  with  a  place  called  Hem  Jitfck.  [L.  S.] 
CllL'SrN'IK.  a  plnre  in  (Jallia,  afcordin;;  to  the 
Tubk'^  on  a  route  truin  Cubillio,  tliat  i.s  Cabillonmn 
(CAiltoiW  wr-Sgpug),  to  Vesontio  {BfMw;on).  It 
lies  between  Vesontio  and  Ponte  Dubris  of  the  Table, 
that  is  Pons  Dubis,  which  ia  FotUhota,  on  the 
Dotda.  The  place  is  theref(M«  betwMQ  Pomtkomx 
and  Bftnti'-^on ;  but  such  obscure  places  cannot  be 
Mail  J  detenuioed  by  distances.  Walckenaer  and 
fltiMMB  jkM  Onsuiie  at  Orchamp$  nsar  the  Dovb*^ 
where  there  arc  Faiil  to  he  Kiim.-iti  remainjj.  D'An- 
ville  pbccs  it  near  CrUtei,  being  determined,  as  he 
often  is,  by  mere  resembUooe  of  name.     [G.  L.] 

CRUSLS  (Kpowrls,  Thuc.  ii.  79;  Steph,  B.;  Kpoa- 
nhf,  UenxL  vii.  123 :  £th.  Kpouatuot,  Dionys.  L  49). 
TtwCroflsaea,  Grosaea,  or  Crasis,  was  soaieUiiM 
considen-d  as  apart  of  My^dnnin,  hut  is  di>.tin!::iiisltetl 
from  it  by  Herodotus  i^l.  c),  who  describes  it  as 
aO  tlw  msritiina  eomitiy  on  the 
I  golf  from  Potiilaea  to  the  bay  of  Thcrma, 
^U^mouacoounenced.  The  cities  of  this  dis- 
tricl  istvs  lipainai  Oonibraia,  Lisae,  Gtgaint|Onipsaf 
Smila,  and  Aeneia.  Livy  (xliv.  10)  mentions  an 
Antigawia  ^AxtiuojiklaJ,  which  was  perhaps  om 
of  tba  tomv  «n  tfaM  cowt  mtieed  HsralofeM, 
which  had  been  repaired  by  one  of  the  Antigoni. 
Tbturydides  (ii.  79)  speaks  of  tbe  pvltasts  of  this 
diitrielt  tins  UadsftnofS^WtwMnlMvyaiid  light- 
armed,  fiinushed  with  ft  idiort  spear  and  light  shield, 
appear  io  have  takm  their  rise  amotig  the  Ohakidic 
Oivdn,  aad  mn  equipped  ia  a  awmgr  half  Grsdc 
half  Thrsahn.  (Gratar  Bkk  ^  Oreect,  vol.  vL 
Ik  258.)  r£.E.J.] 

CBOSTiniE'BIUli,  0RU8TUME1UA,  or  CRU. 
8TU1IIIJM 
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Dionys.,  Steph.  B.:  Elh.  KpovoTOfuptifot,  Id.;  im 
Latin  almost  always  Cru&tuminus,  thou«;h  Varro, 
81,  has  Crustumerinus),  an  ancient  city  of 
J^atium,  on  the  bordets  of  the  Sabine  coontiy,  be- 
tween I^denae  and  Eretum.  It  is  reckoned  by  Plu> 
tarch  {Rom,  17)  a  Sabine  city,  and  would  certainly 
appear  to  have  been  in  later  titnea  re)>arded  as  such. 
But  Dionysins  exprassly  calhi  it  a  rolr.ny  of  Alba, 
founded  at  the  same  time  with  Fideiiae  and  Nomen- 
tum  (Dionys.  ii  36,  53);  and  its  name  also  appears 
in  the  list  of  Alban  colonies  given  by  Diodorus  (ap. 
Ettscb.  Arm.  p.  185;  Orig.  G.  Rom.  17>  Other 
writers  represent  it  as  still  more  ancient.  Cassius 
Hemina  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Siculi :  and, 
in  accordance  with  tliLs  Virgil  includes  it  among  the 
ft**  great  dties"  that  were  tbe  fiist  to  take  up 
arms  against  Acnea<4,  all  of  which  he  certainly 
meant  to  desigiute  as  Latin  to^-ns.  (Virg.  ^ei*.  vii. 
631  f  Ssrv.  «d  loe.)  Pliny  also  mentions  Crustuo 
roerium  among  the  cities  of  Lattum,  of  which  no 
vestiges  remained  in  hi^i  time,  (litii.  iii.  5.  a.  9.) 
Silios  Italicus  calls  it  **  priscum  Crustandam, 
though  he  says  it  was  tait  than  ft  ntf HIIMWI 

(Sii.  Ital.  viii.  367.) 

Its  name  first  ooeoit  in  Roman  history  among  Um 
cities  which  t<N>k  np  arms  against  RumtihiM,  to 
avenge  the  rn\n:  of  their  women  at  the  Coiisualia; 
on  this  occasion  Crustumerium  combined  with 
Antenira*^  ami  Caeiiina;  hut  instead  of  uniting  their 
arms  they  are  said  to  have  opposed  liomulus  si^gljy 
and  been  successively  donated  and  ccnqaered. 
Crustumerium  sliarod  the  same  fate  as  its  con- 
federates :  it  was  taken  by  liomulus,  who  removed  a 
part  of  its  inhabitaDta  to  Roma,  and  sent  a  Roomb 
colony  to  supply  their  place.  (Liv.  i.  9  — 11; 
Dionys.  ii.  36;  PluL  Rom.  17.)  But  Qotwith> 
standing  this  tale  of  a  Roman  odony,  we  find  Cm* 
stumcrium  next  appenring  as  an  independent  city  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus;  it  was  one  uf  the 
cities  conquered  by  that  monarch  from  tha  Prisoi 
Lalini.  (Liv.  i.  38;  Dionys.  iii.  49.)  On  this  oc- 
casion Dionysius  tells  us  that  it  received  a  fresh  ao* 
oession  of  ^Koman  ookmiila;  bul  tUs  did  not  oeenia 
its  allegiance,  and  it  wa^  captured  for  the  third  time, 
iu  the  first  years  of  tlie  Roman  republic,  B.C.  499. 
(Liv.  iL  19.)  Vnm  this  time  it  apfisan  t»  have 
continued  in  a  state  of  dependency,  if  not  subjVUon, 
to  Rome ;  and  its  territory  in  consequence  suffered 
repeatedly  flrom  tha  hMsnnions  and  deprsdatfaaa  of 
the  Sabines,  to  whose  attacks  it  was  immc<iiately 
expoMid.  (Liv.  ii.  64 ;  Dionys.  vi.  34,  z.  26.)  Its 
name  again  oocon  hi  B.a  447,  whon  die  army, 
which  was  lo<l  by  the  Decemvirs  •pJnit  the  Sa- 
bines, deserted  tlieir  standards,  and  latwaled  of  their 
ownaoooidto  Crastomeriom  in  the  Roawm  tmiilmj* 
(Dionys.  xi.  23;  Liv.  iii.  42.)  It  would  seOBI  po> 
baUe  that  this  was  tbe  event  subsequentlf  knaim 
as  the  Croelnniorina  aeeonia"  (Varr.  L.  L.  r. 
81);  but  that  expression  is  distinctly  applied  by 
Varro  to  the  Jirtt  secession  (b.c.  493),  when  the 
pMefauH  oeeafisd  the  Hoas  Saoer.  Rwoald  seem, 
therefore,  that  he  followcil  some  authorities  different 
from  tbe  received  annals;  for  it  ia  scarce^  tHMsible 
toroeoodlethetwa^  h7  indafingthe  Mods  £eerte 
the  Crustumine  territdrv,  [Saceu  Mons.] 
From  this  time  the  name  of  the  city  of  Cmsta- 
mm  again  appears  in  Ustory,  and  is  Ibond 
only  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  cities  of  Latium 
(iii.  5.  8.  9);  but  its  territory  (ager  Cnutomioias) 
la  fapeetodlyaUndadto;  aad  then  can  ba  aa  donht 
thai  it  naa  bOM  in,  and  gata  nana  lo^  tba 
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CRUSTUMIUS. 


CTESIPHOK. 
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Komao  tribe  which  bore  the  name  of  Crastumina, 
and  which  wan  pUcod  for  the  most  part  among  the 
QMant.  (Liv.  zliL  34  ;  Cic  pro  Balb.  25,  pro 
Plame.  16.)  The  period  at  which  this  was  ooo- 
•tttnted,  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty ;  but  it  most 
be  placed  afier  B.  c.  499,  when  Cmstnmennm  ap- 
peare  for  the  last  time  as  an  independent  town,  and 
before  B.C.  393.  (Momnuen,  Bomitche  TrUnu, 
pp.  9,  10.)  The  territory  of  Crustumerinm  was 
noted  for  ita  fertility:  the  strip  of  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  consisted  of  fat  rich  Belds,  which 
nan  to  ham  jvodnced  abundance  of  com,  so  that 
0ttn  at  a  Tery  early  period  the  Crustoroerians  are 
npreeented  as  sending  supplies  from  thence  to  Rome. 
(Liv.  i.  1 1 ;  Dionys.  ii.  53 ;  Cic.  pro  Fhee.  29.) 
Virgil  al:>o  speaks  of  this  diHtrict  as  producing 
abundance  of  pears,  the  fruit  of  which,  according  to 
ferrioa,  was  distinguished  for  being  red  only  on  me 
side,  a  peculiarity  which  they  still  retain.  (Vir^'. 
(Jeorff.  ii.  88 ;  Scrv.  ad  loc.  ;  Gcll,  Tup.  of  Rome, 
p.  191.) 

The  precise  site  of  Cmstunierinm  has  not  been 
detcnniued,  but  that  of  its  terrilor)'  is  fixed  with 
nnusu.al  clearness.  It  adjoined  the  Via  Salaria  and 
the  Tiber,  which  latter  river  di%'ided  it  from  the 
Veientincis,  beginning  from  a  point  13  miles  above 
Bomef  till  it  met  the  territory  of  Fidenae.  On  the 
N.  it  probably  adjoined  that  of  Kretum.  (Plin.  iii. 
6.  8.  9.  §  53;  Varr.  R.R.  \.U;  Liv.  iii.  42.)  The 
situati  iii  ( f  the  city  mnst  therefore  be  sought  within 
these  limits;  but  no  ruins  have  been  trare<l  to  mark 
the  exact  spot.  It  doubtless  occu|iietl  the  buuimit 
of  one  of  the  liills  overlooking  the  Tiber;  and  a  place 
calkii  MnrciijJiana  Vecchia,  indioatwl  by  Cluvi-rius, 
about  9  miles  from  Rome,  and  3^  beyond  Fidenae,  is 
on  the  whole  the  mn»«t  probable.  (CInver.  lud.  p. 
658;  Nibby,  Dinlnrni  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  526; 
Abeken,  Mitkl  Italim,  p.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRUSTU'MIUS,  a  river  of  Umbria,  flowing  into 
tlie  Adriatic  Si^ii  tx^tween  Ariminum  and  Pisaurum. 
It  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Ariminum, 
but  in  a  manner  that  woald  have  rather  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  on  the  N.  side  of  tlial  city. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
river  of  whidi  the  name  is  corrupted  in  the  Tabula 
into  **  Rustunum,"  and  which  is  there  placed  S.  of 
Ariminam.  It  may  therefore  be  pretty  safely  iden- 
tified with  the  Conco,  which  entm  tho  set  at 
Cattolica,  and  is  described  as  a  inoinitain  stream, 
liable  to  sadden  and  violent  inundations  when  swollen 
by  the  melted  snows.  Hence  the  epithet  given  it  by 
Lucan,  of  *'  Crustuminm  rapax"  (Lur.  ii.  40fi  ;  Plin. 
iii.  15  8.  20;  Tab.  Pent.).  Vibius  Seqttcs>ter  (p.  8) 
asssrta  tbal  than  ma  «  to<ni  of  the  some  name  at 
its  month,  but  this  is  pmhablv  a  mistake.  [K.  H.  R.] 

CRVA  (K^va:  £lh.  Kputvs),  a  city  of  Lycia, 
aooording  to  Stephanas  («. Ha  qnotas  the  first 
book  of  the  Epitome  of  Artemidoms,  and  the  follow- 
ing passage:  —  "  and  there  are  also  other  islands  of 
tha  CiTflis,  CurpoB  and  Alina."  Pliny  (v.  3 1 ),  who 
TUKf  have  had  the  same  or  some  like  authority,  ^ys 
**  OiTaoo  tres,"  by  which  he  means  tiiat  there  were 
fbrea  ishnda  off  or  near  to  Ciyaj  but  he  does  not 
name  them.  Pliny  (v.  28)  places  Cria  in  Caria, 
and  he  mentions  it  after  Daedala,  imder  the  name 
of" Crys faf^vomm."  According  to  his daaeitp* 
lion  it  is  on  the  gulf  of  Glaucus.  The  St.idixsmiis 
places  it,  under  the  name  K^vo,  160  stadia  from 
TelmisBas  to  the  wast  Usk  (i.  16)  speaks  merely 
of  a  prsimontorium  Cr^'a.  In  Ptolemy  the  n.ime  is 
written  Carji's,  and  it  is  assigned  to  Lycia.   £G.  L.J 


CRYASSUS  {Vifvaaa6s:  Eth.  Kpvwrircif),ad^ 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanos  («.  r.).  It  does 
not  ifiaar  what  his  authority  is;  but  Leake  {Atia 
Mmor,  p.  225)  awtuncs  that  it  is  Plutarch  (de 
Virt.  MuL).  Some  critics  farther  assume  that  Crrs 
and  Cijaaaaa  are  tha  aama  place.  The  nsnu*, 
however,  are  distinct  enough ;  and  if  there  is  ooly 
one  pkce  meant,  we  have  two  names.  There  is  is 
the  inoileni  town  of  Riidos  an  inseriplkll,  in  mhiA 
both  Cbalce  [Chalce]  and  Cryassns  are  mentioned; 
and  the  inscription  contains  the  feminine  ethnic  form 
Kfivturoist  and  so  far  confirms  Steplumus.  (Leske, 
Ana  Minor,  ]\  224,  note.)  If  the  old  story  istme 
(Polyaen.  Strai.  viit.  64),  Cryassns  was  a  Caiian 
citj  wUeh  aaaaa  lUiuM  aaiiad,  aad  killed  the 
natives,  [G.  L.] 

CRYPTUS  PORTUS  {Kpvwrhs  Xi/xiir),  at  the 
straits  of  the  Penian  gulf  (Ptd.  vi.  7),  by  some  snp- 
poi<«d  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  Sohar.  Mr. 
Forster  maintains  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Amithcc- 
cuta  of  Pliny,  and  finds  it  at  ^fuM^ai  in  Onat. 
(Arahia.  v,,l.  ii.  pp.  231—233.)  "  lb>  name,  'th« 
hidden  harbour,'  is  clearly  di-scjriptive,  and  it  b  de- 
scriptive exclusively  of  Muscat:  for  this  port  is  re. 
presented,  by  the  latest  authorities,  as  to  shat  out 
from  the  sea  by  the  rocks  which  encompass  tliii 
noble  harbour,  that  the  first  sight  of  the  entrance  il 
obtained  only  on  the  !u  tual  approach  of  the  vessel  in 
front  of  the  ba^in  before  the  town."  Thus,  Mr. 
Fnser  says,  **  tha  antrsnoa  is  so  little  conspicuous, 
that  a  stranger  nnar<|nainted  w  ith  the  hhick  rock* 
that  summnd  it,  ivould  scarcely  detect  it,  on  arriving 
from  sea.  "  [G.W.] 

CTENTS  POKTI  S  (KTfi-oDr  At,u^.',  Strab.  ni. 
pp.  3118.  312),  the  p.jrt  which  from  the  N.  side, 
meeting  the  Svmu4)U>k  Portus  on  tfaaS.,raade  ap 
the  smaller  or  Honiclcotic  Chersonesns  as  fomiine 
part  of  the  greater  or  Tauric  Chersonesns.  It  i» 
identified  with  the  harbour  of  Sevattopol,  which  i» 
describetl  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  .-v-iJ  as 
resembling  that  of  Malta.  It  is  divided  into  thrte 
coves.  A  full  account  of  it  will  be  foond  in  Clarke 
(TVdf.  vmI.  ii.  p.  199;  Jones,  Trnv.  ii.  p.  253; 
comp.  Juurn.  (ieog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  1 10).  [K.  B.  J  J 

CTESIPHON  (KTi}(ri^:  Eth.  KTfffi^moOf 
a  larirc  city  in  the  .southern  part  of  Assyria,  on  the 
left  or  ea:item  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  origin  of  which 
is  tmcertain.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  PdyUaa  (r. 
45),  in  his  narrative  of  the  war  between  Antiochus 
the  Great  and  Molo.  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  attribotes 
its  foundation  to  a  PaitUan  ruler  named  VsrdMM 
or  Varanes,  but  history  has  not  recorded  who  he  w.ii 
or  at  what  period  he  hvcd.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  not  a  place  of  great  oonsequenee  till  tha 
Parthian  empire  was  firmly  established.  It  n^e  m 
the  decay  of  Scleuccia,  as  that  city  had  npjn  the 
fall  of  the  earlier  capital,  Babylon;  and  Amnnsaai 
may  be  right  in  attributing  to  the  ParthLin  Paconi*, 
the  son  of  (Jrodcs,  the  magnificence  fur  which  it  be- 
came celebrated.  Strabo  iEpU,  si.  32)  describes 
Ctesiphon  as  the  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian 
kings,  who  lived  there  at  that  season  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  clinmta;  wfaOo  tbey  poseed  tbrtr 
summer  in  Hyrcania,  or  at  Eebatana,  the  ancient 
and  more  illustrioas  royal  seat.  It  long  remained  s 
phee  of  conaidonUa  importanoa,  aapadally  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  empire  undrr 
the  early  Sassanian  princes.  Tacitus  {Ann.  ri.  42) 
calls  it  "sadaaimparii."  Ita  popnUtian  nost  baie 
been  very  large,  as  from  it  alone  Sevoni«  crirrieil  off 
100,000  prisoners.   (Uerodian,  iii.  30  j  i>m  CatA- 
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Inv.  9;  Spartian.  Awr.  e.16;  Z(Miin.i.  8.)  It 

still  a  stntng  J)1a<c  nt  the  time  of  Julian'.-.  inv;>siiiTi 
(Auun.  M»rc.  xxiv.  6;  (irvg.  Huz.  OruL  in  Julian. 
8),  and  in  the  tiiM  of  GalKeiras, — for,  thon^h  Ode* 
HAtbas  was  able  to  ravage  tlie  whole  of  the  adjoining 
oonntr}-  as  tar  si&  Yau'um,  t-he  wolJa  of  Cteaipbon  were 
■oiBciently  .strong;  to  protect  thoee  wlio  fled  tritUn 
them.  (Zosini.  i.  .'3'J.)  From  tbe  fact  that  Pliny 
(vL  30)  eUtea  that  Ctesiphoo  was  in  Cbalonitia  and 
that  PMjrbias  (t.44)  speaks  of  ICciAa*Wrtf ,  HlMbMn 
Ctmjectuml  by  some  qen^^raphers  that  CtauphflOWM 
on  the  aite  of  the  primeval  citj  Cbalneh  iikMg,  s. 
10);  hat  then  ia  no  reasoB  to  avppoee  thatChakdtia 
extended  bo  far  to  tlie  wot,  and  we  have  no  certain 
•videooe  that  it  derived  ita  name  finm  Cbaloeh.  i 
(HierooTm.  Qmest  m  G$mu.  and  ComaMNt  Amot. 
vi-  2.)  In  more  incxli  m  times  the  site  of  Ctcsiphon  ' 
haa  been  identified  witii  a  phice  called  bv  the  Arabs  ' 
At  Madain  (the  two  dtin).  (Aholnda,  Gtogr.  , 
•ad  lbi)-,'il-\'ar(li's  DacripU  of  Irak,  Nicbuhr,  vol. 
u.  d05.)  At  present  there  are  in  the  n>iighhonr- 
hood  Bome  mins  pipularlj  called  rdAJTeira,  or  the 
Arch  of  Choiirocs,  which  have  been  noticed  by  many 
travellers,  and  have  been  anppoaed  to  bo  remains  of 
the  palace  ef  one  of  the  Saaaanian  princes  at  this 
place.  (Kiebuhr,  L  c;  Iveay  7h»Mt§,  iL  p-  112; 
Delia  Valle,  i.  lett.  18.)  [V.] 

CTI'MENE  (KTiM«nj),  a  town  in  Thessaly,  on 
tlie  borderM  of  Dolopia  and  Plithiii,  near  the  lake 
Xjnias.  (ApoU.  Bhod.  i.  67.)  The  town  called 
Cjmene  in  the  present  text  of  Livy  (xxxii.  13)  is 
prahdUjr  a  corruption  of  Ctimene.  Stephanas  B. 
menUons  a  tradition,  that  Ctimene  had  been  given 
by  Peleos  to  Phoenix  (#.  v.  Kti^^itj).  (Leake, 
^vrthern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

CUA'KIUS,  or  CUllA'LlUS.  1.  A  rinr  of 
Thessaly.  [Cierium.] 

2.  A  river  o  f  liocotia.    [Sea  p.  412,  b.] 

Cl'HAI.LUM,  a  place  which  the  consul  Cn.  Man- 
lius  cauie  to  in  his  march  into  G.ilatia  from  the  river 
Alandar.  [AlaTOBB.]  He  pa.i.seJ  Uinmgh  the 
Axylos  or  woodlaaa  country  before  he  reacbwi  "  Cu- 
iKilium  GallogimdaecaMtt  lUun."  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18.) 
Frum  Cubollum  or  Cuballus  he  reached  the  river 
SiiiL'uriiis,  and  crossing  it  came  to  Gordium.  Livy 
iiay»  that  ^iunlias  marched  from  Cuballum  to  tlic 
Saagarius  **  continontibus  itineribus;"  bat  that  ex- 
pression does  not  tell  us  the  number  of  marches. 
Lt-ake  says  that  "  it  is  evident  that  the  consul  was 
not  marching  in  any  regular  line  during  these  days ;" 
and  he  thinks  it  "  nut  at  all  imprtiliable  that  he  may 
have  advanced  ah  lar  southward  as  the  (Jaballucome, 
pLuxd  in  tlie  Table  at  23  Jl  P.  from  Laodiceia,  and 
at  32  from  Sabatra;  and  conseqnentlv  that  the  Ca- 
ballucomc  of  tlie  Table  may  be  tiie  .same  as  the  Cu- 
ballum of  ttvy*  (ilno  Minor,  p.  89).  Any  opinion 
of  so  eminent  a  peopiiplier  is  entitled  to  con.sider- 
atioo;  but  an  examination  of  the  narrative  of  Livy 
and  of  the  position  of  Caballucome  will  show  that 
Cuballum  cannot  pn&sibly  be  the  place  wlierc  the 
Table  places  Caballucome.  [G.  L.] 

CURL     [HiTlTKIOES  CUBI.] 

CUCUI.r.M  {KovKovXov,  Strab.  v.  p.  238),  a  town 
of  Central  Italy,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo,  who  tells 
va  that  it  was  near  tiieVia  Valerb,  but  not  on  it,  and 
l^ccms  to  place  it  nftcr  Carseiili  and  Alba,  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  that  road.  There  can  be  little 
donbt  that  it  baa  been  oometly  fiiad  by  Ilobitenius 
(iVo<.  ml  Clur.  p.  155),  at  a  place  .Mill  eallf<!  Cu- 
eaOOf  a  small  town  on  the  ridgo  of  the  Apennines, 
that  iijanrtui  the  bfliin  of  the  Iske  I^nvBOi  from 
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tbe  valley  of  CSoHfadnm  and  Snhno,  and  about  ft 

miles  from  the  jmu«  of  the  Forca  Cnrrom,  where 
the  Via  Valeria  traverses  the  ridge  in  question.  It 
wooM  be  tbna  on  the  very  eonflnea  «S  the  Hani  and 
Pcliptii,  but  it  is  not  known  to  which  j^-ople  it  be- 
longed. (fiomaoeUi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  139,  140;  but  see 
Knrner,  Ihr  F^aewm  See,  p.  6 1 ,  note.)  [B.H.B.3 

CUCU'SUS  ih  KovKowja6i,  Kustath.  ad  Dion. 
Per,  694),  COCU'SUS^  or  COCU'SUM,  a  iilace  in 
Chtacwia  mvmiI  tinea  mentioned  in  the  Antaafaw 
Itin.;  and  pnlHbly  the  Octacuscus  of  the  Table. 
The  lUn.  pboiB  it  62  M.P.  from Coniana of  Cappa- 
doda.  It  waa  the  plaoe  of  harasbment  ef  Ohi^Ma- 
tomus,  A.  D.  404.  It  seems  to  W  CocMW  or  GogsyUf 
aa  it  ia  named  in  aome  modem  mapo.  [CaTACuiiAy 
pi  569.]  [0.  L.] 

CUICUL  (//in.^iii.p.29;  NotiL  Afr.:  Ciii^ 
ciiuL,  Tab.  Pent,;  Koi>Jtova  iceAsfrio,  PtoL  ir.  3. 
§  29:  JwmUah,  Rn.),  a  city  of  Nnmidia  Caesari- 
enais  (afL  Sitifensis),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Ampsaga,  25  U.  P.  north-east  of  Sitifia,  on  the  high 
road  to  Conatanthia.  TP.  S.1 

CU'LARO,  afterwards  GRATIANOTOLlS((;r«. 
noble),  a  town  in  Gallia,  on  the  Isara  (/sere),  a 
branch  of  the  JRhone.  It  is  placed  in  the  Table, 
under  the  comipted  name  of  Culahonc,  on  a  road 
finom  the  Alpis  Cottia  {Afont  Genevre)  to  Vienna 
(  Vienne).  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
Cularo  was  in  tlie  territory  of  the  Allobngea,  but 
there  is  httle  doubt  that  it  was.  There  b  a  letter 
fiom  PUmcus  to  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  x.  23),  which  ia 
dated  CnUrooe  ex  finibus  Allobrogum."  The 
common  reading  is  "  Civarone,"  or  "  Ciurone;"  but 
there  is  also  a  reading  "  Cniarone,"  which  in  &ct  is 
the  same,  the  edy  d^Anncc  being  in  the  poalian  «f 
the  "  i."  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  name  re- 
presents "  Cularone."  A  modem  French  writer,  who 
admits  that  Plancus  wrote  his  letter  from  Cularo, 
maintains  that  "  ex  finibus  "  means  "  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  tbe  Allobroges,"  a  translation  quite  incon- 
siatint  with  Latin  naaga.  The  Geographer  of  Ra- 
venna writes  the  name  "  Curaro,"  instead  of  **  Cu- 
laro;" and  "Curaro"  only  difiers  from  "  Cuiaro," 
one  of  the  readings  in  Cicen/.s  text,  in  a  single  letter, 
"  i,"  which  may  easily  be  confounded  with  *'  r." 

It  appears  from  two  inscriptions  found  on  one  of 
the  old  gates  of  Grenoble^ — one  of  which  has  only 
boon  demolished  within  the  memory  of  man, — that 
Cularo  retained  its  name  to  a.d.  288.  Nothing  is 
known  of  CuUro  for  a  long  time  after  thla  latter  of 
plancus.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later 
M.  Aurelius  \'al.  Maximianus  restored  the  walls  of 
Cularo,  and  gave  his  surname  Herculeus  to  that 
gate  of  the  city  which  was  previously  called  Vien- 
nen.si.s,  and  the  name  Jovia  to  the  gate  which  was 
previously  called  Romana.  Thia  ia  proved  by  the 
two  inscriptions,  which  have  been  correctly  pub- 
lished in  the  work  of  ChampoUion  tie  Fi^^cac,  Anti- 
guitet  de  Grenoble.  It  is  said  that  83  inscriptiona 
have  Ixon  found  at  Grenoble  at  diff'en-nt  times. 
'1  lie  rt'sloration  of  the  walls  of  Cularo,  already  men- 
tioned, ma  made  abilut  A.  D.  288.  In  A.  v.  379, 
the  emperor  Gratianun,  being  in  Gaul,  enlarged  Cu- 
laro, and  gave  to  it  his  own  name  Gratianopolis, 
whieh  it  presen'cs  in  the  corrupted  form  of  Grt- 
Tid/jle.  It  .seems  likely  that  Gratianus  m.'ulc  it  a 
bibhup's  see;  at  least  wu  know  that  there  was  a 
bisho[)  of  GmtianopoUs  in  a.  i>.  381.  Civitas  Gra- 
tiano|.i)lis  appears  in  the  Xotitia  of  the  pmvincp.s  of 
Gallia  among  the  cities  of  the  diviAion  of  Gallia 
caUadVieniinria;  and  yefc  the  old  mom  Cidiio 
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Bomctiines  Btill  nvJ,  for  in  the  No!iti.a  of  the 
fire  it  ii  called  Cahu-a,  which  menris  Cularo. 

It  hat  htm  suppcK^ed  br  same  geogniph«ri  tint 
Cul.irf)  waii  nn  an  (  niiin  iK  P  i  n  the  ripht  hank  of  the 
Jiere^  bat  GrtnoUe  i«  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river. 
Them  ii,  however,  no  fbondatioa  ftr  thb  c^imion, 
which  8<?ems  to  have  Wn  adnptcd  by  those  who 
•ujKMM  that  the  Ibara  was  the  iunit  of  the  territoiy 
aftiw  AlIobragcR,  ami  that  if  Galaroivat  oa  the  left 
bank  it  would  not  hv  within  this  tprritory.  (I)"An- 
Tille,  Notice,  Walckeoaer,  Geog.  4^..  vol.  i.  p. 
263.)  [G.  L.] 

CULCiniL.  [Ci'irru] 

CUMAE  (Kvyiq,  Stnb^Thuc,  &c;  Kotywi,  PtoL: 
Jtt.  KumaSir,  Camanns:  Cmta),  a  citj  on  the  ooaet 
flf  Campania,  about  six  mili-s  N.  of  Cap  Misenani. 
It  vaa  ana  ol  the  moat  aooieiit  a«  well  aa  celebrated 
of  the  Gieak  ooloniea  fai  Italy,  and  SInbe  expressly 
tells  as  that  it  was  the  car]ii-.-.t  of  all  the  ('in  «.k  set- 
tlements eitiier  in  that  ooontrj  or  Siciij  (btrab. 
p.  243),  a  etatement  wUch  tlnre  it  no  reaaon  ftr 
rejecting,  although  wo  may  safely  refuse  to  rcceivo 
aa  hiatorical  the  date  aligned  it  by  the  later  Greek 
duooologera,  who  mmld  cany  it  back  aa  &r  aa 
1050  B.C.  (Hi€ron)Tn.  Chrm.  p.  100;  Euscb.  ed, 
8oaL  p.  185.)  Velleiua  Patercolna  (i*  4),  who  men- 
tion its  fbondadon  next  to  that  or  l^pietiia,  and 
hefare  the  Aeolic  and  Ionic  mip-ations,  must  Imve 
admiitad  a  stmiiar  view,  though  he  does  not  venture 
to  nz  the  jear.  The  atirteiMRta  of  a  mythical  eha> 
nu-'tcr  connected  with  its  ftumdation,  which  n  jirescnt 
tlie  fleet  of  the  cohmiata  aa  guided  by  a  dove,  or  by 
the  nocturnal  aoniKt  of  hra«  cymbals,  in  theaueifoa 
point  to  a  very  early  period,  which  would  leave  room 
for  such  fabulous  embellishments.  (VeU.  Pat.  L  c. ; 
Niebohr,  vol.  iii.  p.  177.)  Than  is  some  discrepancy 
in  regard  to  the  people  liy  whom  it  was  founded,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  statement  of  Strabo 
may  be  relied  on,  who  describes  it  as  a  joint  colony 
of  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboeu,  and  the  Cjrmaeans  of 
Aeolis :  the  two  founders  being  Hippocles  of  Cyme, 
and  Megasthenes  of  Chalcis,  and  it  being  agreed  that 
the  new  settlement  should  bear  the  name  of  one  of 
its  parent  cities,  while  it  tanked  aa  a  ookny  of  the 
otiier.  (Strab.  t.  p.  243.)  Hence  wa  always  find 
Gnmae  termed  a  Clialcidic,  or  Euboean  city,  tliough 
its  name,  as  well  aa  local  traditions,  preserved  the 
rccollectioa  of  its  connection  with  the  Asiatic  Cyme. 
(Thuc  Ti.  3;  Liv.  viii.  22 ;  Plin.  iii,  5.  s.  9 ;  Virg.  A  en. 
Ti.  2 ;  Ovid,  M«L  xiv.  155;  SUt.  SUv.  iv.  3.  24, 118.) 
Velleios  however,  as  well  as  Dionysius,  drops  all 
mention  of  Uie  Cymaeans  among  the  original  colonistaf 
and  .s]ic;iks  of  Cumae  as  founded  by  the  Chalcidians, 
under  Hippocles  and  M^asthenes,  while  Dionysius 
calls  it  a  Greek  city  fonnded  by  Uie  Krelriam  and 
Chalcidians.  Those  writers  indeed  who  adopted  the 
very  early  date  assigned  to  its  settlement  by  the 
Greek  chroookfin,  which  placed  it  before  the  Aeolic 
inipritinn,  werp  comjx'Iled  to  exclude  all  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Asiatic  Cyme :  and  it  was  probably 
in  order  to  umeome  this  diflknlty  that  Scymnus 
Cliiu.H  represents  it  as  colonised  jir$i  by  the  Chalri- 
dian.s,  and  aj'itrtcartU  by  the  Aeolians.  (Veil.  Pat. 
L  5;  Konys.  vii.  3;  Scymn.  Ch.  236 — 239.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (viii.  22)  the  original  wtllcment  was 
made  in  the  island  of  Aenaria,  but  the  new  comtTS 
Ihnnd  themselves  so  much  disturbed  by  earthquakes 
mid  Vulcanic  cniptions,  that  they  removed  from  tlience 
to  the  muinlaiKl.  Strabo  (v.  p.  247)  also  notices  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  of  Eretrians  and  Cbalci- 
dfaua  ia  Aiii»ria,  but  withoiifc  indieatiiiK 
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Whatever  may  have  been  At  real  epoch  of  the 
finmdation  of  Cnroa^  it  is  eeftria  that  it  rapidly 
rooe  to  great  wealth  and  pujepaity.  The  eztivor- 

dinary  fertility  of  the  surrounding  cfnintrj,  as  well 
as  the  excellence  of  the  neighbouring  ports,  gave  it 
imnMOoe  advantages,  and  ua  utive  populi&n  of 
the  interior  seems  to  hare  hc<^n  too  scanty  or  too 
feeble  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  progress  a[  the 
rUng  city.  The  period  of  ila  unwateat  prosperity  nas 
probably  from  700 — .')0<)  n.  c. :  at  this  time  it  waa 
inccmteetably  the  first  city  in  thia  part  of  Italy,  and 
had  oKtended  ita  doonniaB  over  a  great  part  of  tito 
pronnce  subsequently  known  as  Campania.  The 
fertile  tract  of  plain  called  the  Phkgiaean  fields  was 
Indnded  in  ita  territory,  as  well  aa  the  vine-growing 
hills  that  seftaratf  this  plain  from  the  Bjiy  of  Naples, 
on  which  Cumae  poeseieed  the  two  excellent  ports  «f 
IfiBemim  and  IMcaearehk.  (Dionys.  vii.  3.)  A  fittle 
more  dirtant  it  had  planted  the  flourishing  ojlony  of 
NeapoUa»  wUdi  was  doubtless  at  thia  time  still  do- 
penoMit  upon  its  parent  city:  and  the  rtatemeBt 
which  calls  Ahu'IIa  aixl  Nula  Clialcidic  town.v  (.TiLstin, 
xz.  1)  evidently  indicatea  that  Comae  had  not  cnlj 
extended  ita  infloenea  over  the  interior,  Int  had 
sought  to  .stren;;then  it  by  the  e«t;ibli,shment  <>f 
regular  Golooies.  The  great  extent  of  ita  walls  stiU 
atteated  in  the  Augustan  age  its  fermer  power:  and 
all  accounts  represent  it  as  almnst  rivalling  the 
Achaean  colooiea  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris  in  wealth 
and  (xipulation.  The  government,  like  that  of  moat 
of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  was  aristocratical,  and 
continued  so  until  the  overthrow  of  its  liberties  bgr 
Aristodemns.  (Dionys.  rti.  4.)  The  decline  of  Cninaa 
was  probably  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  especially  to 
the  maritime  superiority  established  by  that  peo{^ 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  But  the  Etruscan  cooqoeat 
of  Campania  soon  brought  them  into  hostile  colliskn 
by  land  also:  and  the  first  event  in  the  history  of 
Cumae  tliat  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  is  tliat  of 
tlie  sooceesfiil  <^poeilion  which  it  was  able  to  ofiTer 
to  a  vast  host  of  invaders,  consisting  (it  is  said)  of 
Eltruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Dauniaaa  (?).  Exagge- 
rated as  are  the  numbers  of  these  enemies,  who  are 
said  to  have  brought  into  the  fiekl  500,000  foot,  and 
28,000  horse,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doobt  the 
historical  fact  of  the  invasion  and  its  repulse. 
(Dionys.  vii.  3,  4.)  According  to  Dionysins,  it  took 
place  about  20  years  before  the  usurpation  of  Aria- 
todemus,  who  first  rose  to  distinction  upon  this 
occasion,  and  was  subeequently  appointed  to  c'^mmaod 
the  anziHaiy  ibcca  aent  by  the  Gmnaeans  to  assiit 
the  Aricians  against  Aruns,  the  mn  of  Porsena. 
(Liv.  ii.  14;  Dimiys.  t.  36,  viL  5,  6.)  Uis  sucoeaa 
in  tUi  aspoditioD  pavad  the  way  to  his  aseamptkn 
snpreme  power,  which  he  attained  by  the  ^ame 
arts  as  many  other  despots,  by  Mattering  the  jrassions 
of  the  multitude,  and  making  u.se  of  the  democratic 
party  to  overthrow  the  oligarcliy,  afier  which  he 
proceeded  to  surround  himself  wilij  a  guard  of  hired 
partisans,  and  disarm  the  not  of  tha  people.  IMo- 
nysiuB  has  left  us  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
ri.se,  government,  and  fall  of  Aristodemns  (vii.  .3— 
11;  Died.  viL  Exc.  Vales,  p.  547),  which,  notwith- 
standing  the  scepticism  of  Niebuhr  (vol.  i.  p.  554, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1 78),  may  jirobably  be  received  as  historical, 
at  least  in  ita  mam  ontUues.  According  ta  thirt 
anfhnr  his  usurpation  may  be  dated  in  n.  c.  505, 
and  he  appears  to  have  retained  the  sovereign  power 
for  above  20  years,  when  he  was  expelled  by  tfc* 
doMoodaats  of  thooa  whom  ha  had  poik  to  death  ar 
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into  exile.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Tarqainius  Supcrbas,  the  exiktl  kiiip  of  Home,  took 
refuge  at  OonuM,  where  he  hliortlv  attir  ondoil  his 
dftjn,  S.a496.  (Ut.  ii.  21 ;  Di  mys.  vi.  21.)  Aria, 
todemufl  WM  ptill  ruler  of  the  city  when  the  Roman 
republic  sent  an  embassy  to  beg  for  supplies  of  com 
io  tline  of  a  great  famine  (n.  o.  492),  bat  the  ahips, 
whii'h  had  been  already  l<>:i'lc(l  with  cmin,  were 
Mixed  bj  the  tjrant  atid  couliscated,  as  an  alleged 
•qohaleDt  for  the  propcrtj  cf  Tarqidii.  (Uv.fi.  84; 
Dionys.  vii.  2,  12.) 

A  despotiam  sach  as  that  of  Aristodemus  is 
npraented,  and  the  cMl  dtnendona  that  must 
have  attended  its  overthrow  as  well  as  its  est.iltli>h- 
nent,  could  not  but  weaken  the  power  and  impair 
the  praeperity  of  CnnBM,  and  reader  her  \m  ahle  to 
cope  with  the  iiicre.'ising  power  of  the  Etmscans. 
Uenoe,  the  next  time  her  Dame  ia  meutkmed  in 
history,  «•  1M  her  liifoldiig  the  aid  of  Hi«f«B,  tiie 
then  jKwerful  despot  of  Syracuse,  ri;;ain!il  the  com- 
bined tketa  of  the  T;rrrbeniatu»  aud  the  Cartha- 
gfadttw,  iHio  had  attadnd  her  hf  sea,  and  threat- 
aned  her  very  exi.stcnce.  The  victory  of  Hieron  on 
that  occasion  (b.  c.  474)  not  only  delivered  Comae 
fipom  famnedbta  duger,  hut  appears  to  have  i^veu  a 
severe  blow  to  the  maritime  fiower  of  the  Etmscans. 
(Diod.  XL  51 }  Find.  /^(A.  L  136—146,  and  ijchol. 
ad  Iptt.)  Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  ktler  any  fluthar 
ninlcstiiii:  rmnae  by  land  ;  and  tFiat  city  appears  to 
luTe  ei\)uyvd  an  intenral  of  repose,  which,  so  fiur  as 
^  can  judge,  wooU  seam  to  hiivo  heen  a  period 
of  considerable  prosperity  :  hut  a  more  formidable 
dangv  now  tiireatened  it  from  the  growing  power  of 
the  Saanritea,  who,  in  b.  a  4i3,  made  themselves 
nia-iterH  of  Cap>ia,  and  only  three  years  aftenvarrls, 
after  defeating  the  Comaeans  in  the  field,  laid  ai^ge 
to  their  dty,  and  after  repeated  attatfa  aoeeeedad 
in  carrying:  it  by  as.'-ault.  No  mercy  was  shown  hy 
the  conqaerons :  the  unfortunate  city  was  given  up  to 
pUUge,  many  of  itadtiMBS  pat  to  tiw  sword,  and  tlie 
rest  sold  into  >la very, except  such  as  were  able  to  make 
their  escape  to  Meapolis:  while  their  wives  and 
daughters  wore  fiirced  to  cdiahit  witli  the  Caippaiiiaii 

coiu\ uernrs.  who  establi.shcd  a  OOioil|]r  io  the  city.  (Liv. 
iv.  44 ;  Diod.  xiL  76;  ikrab.  r.  p^SAS.)  The  date 
of  this  event  is  giren  hy  Livy  as  B.a420;  and  the 
archonship  of  Ari>tini),  to  wliich  it  is  assigned  by 
Dkidonui  woald  give  the  same  date  (D.C.  431— 
4S0),  hot  the  Roman  eenmbhip,  towhidi  the  lattar 
refers  it,  is  that  of  ii.  o.4S8j  tlM  fiMBer  data  is 
probably  the  tnie  one. 

From  this  period  Comae  waaed  to  ba  a  Greek 
city,  though  ttlill  retaining;  many  traces  of  Hellenic 
ntsa  and  onatoms,  which  subsisted  down  to  the 
Angnstan  age :  hot  a  firtal  blow  had  been  given  to 
its  prosperity,  and  it  sank  henceforth  into  the  con- 
ditioo  of  a  secood-rate  Campaman  town.  Having 
riiared  hi  the  gcoeral  delbeticn  of  tbs  Campardana 
fifOB  Rome  and  in  tlieir  Bul<s«'(]uent  dafMit,  it  was 
in  B.C  338  admitted  to  the  Bomau  fnochise,  though 
aft  first  withoot  the  right  of  soffrage  (Ut.  14): 
at  what  time  it  obtained  the  full  fninehi.se  we  know 
not,  hot  It  seems  at  a  later  period  to  hare  not  only 
eqjoyed  the  fullest  municipal  privil^[;e8,  but  to  have 
been  reganfed  by  the  Komans  with  especial  fi&vonr, 
on  account  of  its  unvarying  fidelity  to  the  republic. 
(Ur.  xxiii.  31;  Veil.  Pat  L  4;  Cie.  <fe  les/.  A^r. 
ii.  31,  adAtLx.  13.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
Hannibal  made  an  attempt  upcm  the  city,  but  was 
ivpulsed  from  its  waUa  by  Semprooius  Gracchus, 
and  obUgad  to  mtankUinialf  with  layiqg  mate  its 
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territory.  (Liv.  xxiii.  36, 37,  xxhr.  13.)  From  thia 
time  wc  hear  but  lUtle  of  Cumae,  but  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  u.  v.  180,  the  citizens  requested  and 
obtained  jiormi&sian  to  use  the  Latin  language  in 
their  public  documents,  shows  the  continually  de- 
creasing influence  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  city. 
(Liv.  xl.  42.)  We  may  probably  infer  from  the 
e.xpressions  of  Vellcius  (i.  4)  tliat  it  continued  faithful 
to  the  l^mns  during  the  SiKrial  War.  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Republic  its  neighbourhood  began  to  to 
frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  as  a  place  of  retire- 
ment and  luxury ;  but  these  establi&lied  their  vilLia 
rather  at  Baiae  and  Misenum  than  at  Cnmae  itsdf^ 
the  situation  of  whiih  is  far  less  l>eantifnl  or  agree- 
able. Both  these  sites  were,  however,  include  in  a 
munidpal  sense  in  the  territory  of  Cuma  (in  Cne- 
mano),  and  hence  we  find  Cicero  applying  the  name 
of  Cumanum  to  his  villa,  which  was  in  full  view  of 
Pntsidi  {Acad.  ii.  %i\  and  most  therelbrft  hare 
been  situated  on  the  Ray  of  Baiae,  or  at  least  on  the 
K.  aide  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  from  Comaa. 
The  same  thing  is  probably  tme  «f  the  villaB  of 
Catulus,  Pompeius,  and  Varro.  mentioned  by  hhn. 
(Cic  Acad.  L  1,  ii.  25;  Fam.  xvi.  10;  ad  AU, 
It.  10.)  At  an  earlier  period  Snlla  xetired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cumae  af^er  his  ab«lication.  and 
spent  the  kst  yean  of  his  life  there.  (Appian,  B.  C, 
104.)  lliefaM!reaBingpopahuityofBdae,Banli,and 
Misenum,  nnder  the  Koman  Umpire,  though  it  must 
have  added  to  the  local  importance  of  Cumae,  which 
ahraya  continued  to  to  the  municipal  capital  of  tto 
surrounding  district  (Orell.  Inter.  2263),  was  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  the  city  itself,  which 
appean  to  tore  defined,  and  ia  spoken  of  by  Jn?enal 
as  ile?erted  (vacttae  Cumae, Sat.  Hi.  2)  in  comparison 
with  the  tiuurishing  towns  around  it.  Statins  also 
oalls  it  the  quiet  Comae  (qtdttm  Cyme,  SSlr.  W. 
.1.  65).  Uut  the  expression  of  the  satirist  mu»t  not 
bo  taken  too  strictly:  the  great  extent  of  the  ancient 
walla,  notieed  by  Vetldos  (i.  4),  wooM  natnnilly  give 
it  a  lU'-'^ertod  apf>earance ;  but  we  know  tliat  Cumae 
had  received  a  colony  of  veterans  under  AugustoSi 
whieh  appears  to  tove  been  renewed  by  Cfaindina 
(^Lib.  Colon,  p.  232),  and  ihoncili  Pliny  d<x>s  not 
give  it  the  name  a[  a  colony,  it  bears  that  title  in 
aerera!  inseriptiona  of  Imperial  date  (OrelL  /«ser« 
18.57,  2263,  25.3.3).  We  learn  from  various  other 
sources  that  it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  ckae 
of  tto  Roman  Empire  (Plm.  iil  5.  s.  9 ;  Ptol.  iiL  1 ; 
§6;  Jlln.  Ant.  pp.  122,  123  ;  Tab.  Peut.),  and 
during  the  wars  of  Belisarios  and  Narses  with  tto 
Goths,  it  re>appean  as  a  place  of  importance.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  city  npjx-ars  to  have  shrunk, 
so  as  to  be  confined  to  the  ancient  citadel  or  arx 
(stm  called  tto  Jeocos  di  Cmm),  an  isoUted  and 
precipitous  rock,  very  difficult  of  access,  and  which 
on  that  account  was  regarded  as  a  very  stroqg 
fbftreas.  It  was  dioseB  Iq'  the  Gothic  kings  as  the 
depository  of  their  regafia  iod^Otber  valuables,  and 
was  the  bst  place  in  Italy  that  held  oat  against 
Narws.  (Prooop.  B.O.  i.  14,  iii.  6,  iv.  34 ;  Agath. 
i.  8 — 11,20.)  This  citadel  continued  to  exist  till 
tto  13(h  oentniy,  when  having  become  a  stronghold 
of  robbers  and  banditti,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed : 
and  the  site  has  remained  desolate  ever  since. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  Cumae  was  noted  for  a 
manufacture  of  a  particular  kmd  of  rvd  earthenware. 
(Mart.  xiv.  114.)  Its  territory  also  produced  ex- 
cellent fiax,  which  was  especially  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  nets.  (Plin.  xijc  1.  s.  2 ;  Grat.  Falisc 
C>My.99.)  Ofttoftrtilitjrof  ttoa4ioinii«plain, 
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or  tho  wioe$  of  Mt  G»aros,  it  is  nnnecessaiy  to 
tipfak,  bnt  the  hMer  wm  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans 

I«t>bab!j  d«'|)ondent  on  I'uto<»li. 

Inamimblj  coaDected  with  the  name  of  Cumac  is 
tilat  Oftlie  Sibyl  who,  Mcortxng  to  the  general  tra- 
dition of  jintiquitj,  had  her  abode  there.  There  is 
little  doabt  that  the  kgeods  connected  with  her 
were  broo]^  the  Greeks  from  Cyme  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  were  transfcrri'tl  frnm  Gerpis  or  Gcr^ithes 
is  the  Troad  to  the  Italian  Cuiuae.  (Grote's  Greece, 
vol.  iti.  p.  472  ;  Klansen,  Atmaa  md  die  PemOem, 
ToL  i.  pp.  209,  210.)  Similar  peculiarities  in  the 
nature  of  the  soU  awl  loadities  seem  to  have  con- 
tributed to  this ;  it  was  doahtlees  also  owing  to  the 
etrikin;;  physical  characters  of  the  adjoining  region 
that  tlie  myths  crainccted  with  the  entrance  to 
Hades  became  permanently  localized  abont  Lake 
Aremus :  and  the  idea  of  pkiciii^  the  Cimmerians 
of  tlie  Odyssey  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was  pro- 
bably an  afterthought  in  kter  times.  It  seems  likely, 
indcol,  that  the  Curoaeans  were  one  of  the  main  chan- 
nels by  which  the  Trojan  and  Greek  legends  were 
tran<»rerred  to  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  names  of 
Aeneas  and  Uly&ses  inseparably  associated  with  the 
coasts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  cave  of  the  Sibyl 
was  still  supposed  to  exist  in  the  historical  period ; 
tlwcAvem  shown  luider  that  name  was  a  vast  subter- 
ranean chamber  or  grotto,  hewn  out  of  the  e.<L->teni 
side  of  the  rock  on  which  stood  the  citadel.  ("  Kx- 
clsom  EuboTcae  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum,"  V'irg. 
Afn.  vi.  42  ;  Paeud.  Arist,  Mirab.  95 ;  Lyc<)i)hr. 
1278—1280;  Ovid,  Mtt.  xiv.  104.)  Justin 
Uartyr,  who  vibited  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
Wcond  couture-,  describes  it  as  like  a  great  hall  or 
basilica,  artificially  excavated,  containing  three  re- 
Mnoin  of  water,  and  «rith  an  inner  chamber  or 
recess,  from  which  the  prophetess  used  tn  ildiver 
her  oracles.  (Just.  Mart.  J'araen.  37.)  ^Vgatliias, 
in  idating       afaifi  «f  Cmom  bj  Narses,  also 

mentions  the  existenrr  of  this  ereat  cavern,  of  which 
tliat  f^'eaeral  availed  hinihclf  to  uiulcnnine  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  and  by  this  incaii.s  caused  them  to 
fall  in,  t(>^:''f'i'T  with  tlte  nnif  of  the  caveni :  and 
thus  (iestruviil  the  abiKie  of  the  Sibyl,  though  with- 
out etfecting  tho  capture  of  the  fortress.  (Agath. 
B.  G.  i.  10.)  On  the  <inmmit  of  the  arx  was  a 
temjile  of  A[n4!o,  whose  \Vllr^lli|»  here  beems  to  have 
been  iiitiinately  contierted  with  tliat  of  the  Sibyl, 
though  legends  gave  it  a  still  nrnre  anrient  orifrin, 
and  ascnbed  the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  I).ie- 
daliis.  (Virg.  j4e».  vi.  14 — 19,  and  Serv.  ad  l<<r.; 
Sii.  Ital.  xii.  85— 102  ;  Juv.  iii  25.)  Some  oKx  urc 
ruins  uu  tlic  summit  of  the  hill  arc  &uj)]i<K>cd  to  have 
fenned  part  of  tliis  ancient  edifice  :  and  the  remains 
of  a  cavern  on  the  K.  face  of  tlie  rlirt"  are  bi'lieved  to 
have  belonged  to  that  of  the  bibyl.  The  true 
sitoatioa  of  this  was  fint  pointed  oat  by  Cluverius  : 
in'-IiiT  coiiinientators  and  topographers  h.id  con- 
founded tho  cave  of  the  Sibyl  herself  with  the 
•ntnnm  to  tlie  infenial  regiom  near  the  Lake 
Avi'mus,  and  hence  the  name  of  Grotin  deUa 
Sihilla  is  still  pftpularly  given  to  an  artiticial  ex- 
cavatioD  en  the  banks  of  tliat  lake,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  an  imperfect  tunnel,  and  is  in  all 
probability  a  work  of  Kotiian  times.  (Cluver.  ItaL 
pp.1107— 1113;  Romanelli,  vol.iiLp.517.) 

The  existing  remains  <f  (^nmae  are  inconsider- 
able: the  plain  around  tiie  rock  of  the  citadel,  in 
which  the  ancient  dty  spread  itself  ont  in  the  days 
of  its  greatne.'^s,  is  n<  \v  (-(ivered  with  a  royal  forest: 
aomc  remains  of  an  ainpliitheatrc  however  still  exist, 
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and  BOineroas  other  masses  of  masonzy,  moat  of 
them  of  Boman  constmotioii.   TV>  the  same  period 

lielongs  a  jiicturesqne  anrlnvay  in  a  ma&sive  and 
lofty  wall  of  brick,  called  the\<iroo  /Viice,  which 
staoda  en  the  road  to  iVetnoii,  and  is  soppoaed  \ff 
some  to  be  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  c  ity,  but 
tho  nature  of  its  construction  renders  this  almost 
impnsriblO.  Between  this  and  the  foot  of  tfie  rode 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  temple,  popularly  known 
as  the  Ttmpio  dei  GigatUL  This  is  all  that  remaioa 
of  Cmnae  above  ground,  but  excavations  at  diffntnt 
periods  have  brought  to  liuht  nuiiiepms  architectural 
fragments,  vases  and  statues,  manj  of  them  c£  tfaa 
best  period  of  ait,  and  it  is  probable  tliat  hw  ritea 
would  better  rewanl  more  M-stematic  researches. 
(Itomanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  601, 502 ;  KusUoe's  Clameal 
Tour,  vol.  ii.  j.p.  427—434  ;  lorio,  Guida  di  iW- 
pp.  lOS— 1S5;  BnU.  ddl  Inst.  1842.  pp. 
6—10.)  [E.  H.  B,3 


OOIV  or  CDXAX. 

CUMERUS,  a  promontory  of  Picenum,  on  tlie  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  still  calleti  Montf  Coniero.  (riin. 
iii.  13.  s.  18.)  It  is  funned  by  a  considerable  moao- 
tuin  mass,  rising  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  nearljr 
detached  from  tin-  mountains  of  the  interior,  extend- 
ing about  10  mik'Js  m  length.  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremity stood  the  city  of  Ancona  and  the  smaller  t  >\v  n 
of  Numana  (r'mnfia)  at  its  southern  end.  [EJLB.1 

CU.NARUS  MOXS.  [Ai-kn.mnl'.s.] 

CUNAXA  (Koum^a,  Plut.  Artax.  c  8^  the 
scene  of  the  battle  between  Cyrus  the  Younger  aiid 
the  forces  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  in  which  tito 
former  was  overthrown  and  Klain.  XenopboB  ^ilti«Ai. 
i.  8)  descriljcs  the  Lattle  fully,  but  dws  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  w:is  fought.  Plutarch, 
in  his  life  of  Artaxenes.  has  alone  presen-ed  it.  aad 
states  that  it  was  500  stadia  from  Babylon.  There 
has  been  uuu  li  discussion  as  to  the  exact  {wsitioa 
of  the  iield  of  liattle.  Romell  (fllustr.  of  the  Ra~ 
treat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  93)  h.as  adopted  tlie 
disUuice  front  iiabylon  as  given  by  I'lutan-h,  as 
that  which  on  the  whole  appears  to  acooid  best  with 
the  jirevious  narnitive  of  XeOOplMn.  t^O 

CU'iNEI.  [Co.sn] 

CUNETIO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  fonrteeoth 
Itinemry,  as  In-ing  15  miles  from  Spisae  {Spceuy, 
Some  locality  on  the  KtnneL  TE.  G.  L.1 

CU'NEUS  (Ke^nor),  La.  the  Wedge,  a  mid* 
applied,  from  its  shape,  to  that  part  of  the  Spanish 
I)enin^ula  which  tormi  its  SW.  angle,  and  the  &. 
part  of  Lnsitania,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anaa  ti» 
the  Sacrum  Pr.  (C.  S.  Vwrrnt Artemider.  op. 
Strab  iiL  p.  137).  Whether  the  name  esaa  nb^/i^. 
applied  sfSAdfically  to  the  headhmd  juit  named,  is 
not  quite  clear  from  StralH);  but  Mela  (iii.  1)  assigns 
it  to  tlie  S.  headland  of  the  district  (C.  S.  A/aria). 
Bespecting  the  people,  see  CoMn.  [P.  S.l 

CU'NICI.  [BAI.F.AItES.] 

CUNICULA'KIAE  INSULAE  is  the  name  given 
by  PG117  to  seme  small  isbmda  Ijrins  in  tim  atadt 

which  separates  Corsica  from  Sardinia,  now  knowa 
as  the  SlraiU  <^  Bonifacio.  They  are  pruhabl/  tlM 
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three  uniall  Ulets  now  called  Unhi  dn  Itaztoli,  dti 
Bvdelli,  and  di  Sta.  Maria,  whicli  nre  tbut>e  tbdt  lie 
most  directly  in  the  strait  it»elf.  Between  tbeie 
and  tlie  N.  cxtrvmity  of  Sardinia,  is  tlif  more  con- 
siderable i&land  called  laola  della  MaddaU  na,  wbicb 
is  i^robabtjr  the  Pimrroir  cf  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
Till'  f' inner  mentions  another  i^xlaud  railed  Fixs^fie, 
aiul  I'tolciny  i>np  called  Uva,  cKim?  to  i'liiiiton.  There 
an,  in  fiict,  t\v>)  uiber  ii>bindH — one  called  /.  di  Ca- 
prtrn,  on  the  E.  of  La  Ma<!il;ilpin,  ami  the  f.  d'i  ' 
Spiirayi^  m  the  W. — to  which  tbe»<'  iiaiiicj*  may  he 
•ppUedf  bvi  tiMj  enuDot  be  really  identified.  Perliaps 
Pliny  means  to  apply  the  name  of  Cuniruhiriao  to 
the  whole  group.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  h.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§8.)  [E.H.&] 

CUNISTOHGIS.  [CoMi.] 

CUPPAE  (Kovirovt),  a  town  in  Upper  Moc»ia, 
with  a  gairiaon  of  Dahnatian  iMmemeo.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.217;  Oeqp. Bnr.hr. 7;  Piooop^i))»ilei^/. iv.  6; 
p.  287.)  [L,  S.] 

CUPBA  (JUim^t  SA.  Cupnasis),  the  name  of 
two  cities  or  towns  in  Pir('n»:ii,  called  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  Cupra  Maritiuia  and  Cupra  Montana. 

1.  Ctn>RA  MAunifA  (Ko^nipn  fiapnlfui,  PtoL) 
was  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  between  the  Castellum 
Finnanum  and  Castnim  Truentinttm.  (Strab.  v.  n. 
S41;  Mela,  ii.  4.  §  6  ;  Flin.  iiL  IS.  •.  18;  PtoL 
iii.  1.  §  21.)  Strabo  docs  not  describe  it  as  n  town, 
but  epealu  only  of  the  temple  of  Cupra  {rh  r^s 
Mipnt  li^),  «ydi  ha  my  was  fiiaaided  hj  the 
Tyrrlicinans  (Etmscan.s),  and  that  Cupra  wn.s  the 
Tyrrhenian  name  of  Juno.  But  it  ia  clear  that  a 
tmn  hni  pomi  op  amnnd  the  temple}  fiir  it  ia 
mentioned  as  rih  Ii  hy  all  the  other  peopraphers,  and 
appean  to  have  become  the  more  oon&iderable  place 
ef  the  two,  w  that  it  was  often  called  Cnpni  with- 
o<»t  ai:y  lii  fiiictive  epithet.  (Cupra  urbs,  Mel.  /.  c; 
Cupra  opjHdum,  Pliu.  L  c)  The  temple  of  Cupra 
M  aba  mentioned  by  Sliaa  Italiens  (viiL438),  and 
an  inscription  records  its  restoration  by  Hadrian. 
The  dieoovery  of  thia  fixes  the  site  of  the  temple 
and  the  town  ef  Cnpm  Maritinia,  at  a  phoe  called 
k  Grotte  a  Mare,  alx)nt  3  miles  N.  of  S.  Benethtto, 
and  8  mike  from  the  mouth  of  the  Trueotoa  or 
TrmOOk  (Gtaver.  /foL     784;  Grnter.  /neer.  p. 

1016,  2;  roliicri,  Cupra  Marltimn,  y.  130.) 

2.  Cui'KA  MuNTANA  (Kovr/Ki  MC^oya,  Ptol.  iiL 
1.  $  52;  Capraneee  cog:nomiiM  Montaid,  Plin.  ifi. 
13.  8.  18)  is  mentioned  !> nth  I'v  PliTiy  ami  Ptolemy, 
among  the  towna  of  tiie  iuteriur  of  Picenum,  and 
was  certainly  distinct  from  the  preceding;.  It  is 
coiisiJere*!  by  lixal  topHnpraphers  to  have  occupied 
the  ute  of  the  modem  Mpatrwume,  a  town  on  a 
hill,  only  8  miles  Inhnd  fimn  the  ih»  of  the  mari- 
time  Cupra.  (Claw.  JtaL  pb  741 ;  Abeken,  Mittel 
/tali«v  p.  120.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

CURAXIUa  [CoAintm.1 

CURES  (KtJpTji,  8tra!..  Kvptti,  Dionys. :  Eth. 
Kurpinitt  Quiris  (pL  Quirite»),  but  alao  Curensia, 
Pirn.:  Correse),  an  andent  ef  the  Sabines, 
aituated  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Salaria,  alK)Ut  .3  miles 
ftora  the  left  bank  of  the  Tibor,  and  24  miles  from 
Bone.  It  is  cdebnted  in  the  early  history  of  Borne 
at  the  birthplace  of  Xuma,  its  well  as  the  city  o{ 
Tatiusi  from  whence  the  jjabines  proceeded,  who 
under  that  menardi  waged  war  against  Bunulns, 
and  ultimately  «»tabli>h(>d  tlu'ni>elTeA  at  Rome. 
(LiT.i.  13;  llioojt.  iL  36,46,48;  PluU  ifom.  19.) 
Hence  the  genenU  opiidnn  of  ancient  anthers  derives 
the  mime  nf  Quiritcs,  by  which  the  Koman  ]<i'oplc 
was  known  in  later  tiiues,  from  that  of  Cures. 


(Stral).  V.  p.  228;  Liv.  i.  1.1;  Fcst.  v.  QuirU'g.) 
^Virgil  thcrelore,  for  dibtiucLion's  sake,  tenns  the 
inhabitants  of  Cores  "prisci  Quirites"  (Aem.tim 
710),  and  Columella  still  mi>rv  distinctly,  "  Tctcree 
illi  Sabini  Quifites''  (dt  R.  R.  i.  pref.).  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  probable  that  the  two  names  had  no 
immediate  connection:  but  that  both  were  derived 
from  the  Sabine  word  Curias  or  Quiris,  which  hi^ni- 
fied  a  spear  (Fest.  pp.  49,  254,  ed.  MUll.;  Senr. 
nd  Aen.  I  292;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  477).  ami  that  the 
lioman  name  of  Quirites  was  merely  e^uivdent  to 
" spearmen "  or  "warriors."  A  legend  rclatnl  by 
Dionysius  (ii.  48),  which  connect.5  the  fomnlation  of 
Cures  with  the  wursbip  of  the  Sabine  god  Quirinus, 
evidently  points  to  the  same  derivation.  It  is  eves 
probable  that  the  prominent  part  as.sipned  to  Cures 
in  the  legendary  history  of  Tatius,  which  led  some 
writers  to  assume  that  it  must  hare  been  the  me- 
trupolis  or  eh  ef  ( ity  of  the  Sabines  (Dioiiyf*.  ii.  36), 
had  no  other  foundiation  than  in  the  fal>e  etymolo- 
gies which  connected  it  with  the  name  of  Quirites.  II 
is  certain  .at  least,  that  b<>th  Virpil  and  Ovid  speak 
of  it  as  a  snuiU  town  (parvi  Cures,  Virg.  .^en.  vL 
81t;  OHdf  #%mC  IL  1S5X  and  ita  name  never 
appears  in  any  of  the  subsequent  w.^rs  of  tlie  Ro- 
mans with  the  Sabines.  The  circumstance  that 
Nnma  was,  aeeording  to  the  reodved  histoiy,  • 
native  of  Cures,  may  be  thonpht  to  lend  some  coun- 
tenance tu  the  tzadilion  of  its  early  importance, 
though  en  the  other  hand  It  ia  not  improMble  that 
the  two  traditions  were  adapted  to  each  other. 
(Liv.i.  18  {  Plut.  Num.  3;  Yiig.  Jan.  vL  812.) 
Stnbo*s  statement,  thi^  it  had  eooe  been  a  flonrish- 
inp  and  powerful  city,  is  npiwirently  only  an  infer- 
ence which  he  draws  from  ita  having  in  ancient 
times  given  two  kings  to  Kane.  (Strd».  t.  p  S28.) 
Whatever  truth  there  may  ho  in  the  .statements  of 
its  ancient  greatness,  it  must  have  early  fallen  into 
comparative  indgidfleanee;  fat  though  nnmeiona 
references  to  it  are  found  in  the  Latin  posts,  no  men- 
tion of  its  name  again  uocurs  in  Boman  history,  and 
Strsbo  tells  ns  that  it  was  in  Us  time  sunk  tn  a 
mere  villape.  It  had  however,  pn-vious  t-i  that, 
received  a  body  of  Bomao  colonists,  first  in  the  time 
of  Sulb,  and  agam  hi  that  of  Oeesar  Cdbm 
p.  253  ;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  305),  .and  seems  to 
have  ctnuiderably  revived  under  the  iioman  empire. 
Pliny  notleea  the  Cnicnsee  as  one  of  the  aMmidpal 
towns  of  the  Sabines;  and  nunuruus  inscriptiona of 
Imperial  date  speak  of  its  magistrates,  its  ronnidpnl 
senate  (ordo),  Ac,  whcaee  we  maj  infer  that  it  cen- 
tinned  to  lie  a  tolerably  flourishing  town  a.s  late  .as 
the  4tb  century.  (Plm.  iiL  12.  s.  17 ;  OrelU,  /user. 
107;  Kibby,  Dmienrm,  veL  I  pp.  599,  58S.)  In 
these  inscrijtfioiis  it  is  uniformly  teniied  "Cures 
Sabini,"  an  epithet  probably  indicating  the  claim  set 
np  by  the  people  to  be  the  metropolie  ef  theSahfaMSb 
In  like  niannrr,  aflcr  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  bitkhope  assumed  the  title  of  "  Cnrium 
RaUnoram,*  and  sometimee  even  that  ef  "  Episcopus 
Sabinetisi"."  Tlie  final  decay  of  the  city  probably 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  who  repeatedly 
ravaged  this  part  of  Italy  t  we  leam  finm  an  epislla 
of  Pop-  Gnpury  I.  that  in  a.d.  598  the  dteWM 
I  already  desolate.   (Nibby,  Lc} 

The  tme  dtantioo  of  Cues  was  fiist  pofailed  ent 
by  Hol.slenius,  and  the  a(  tnal  remains  of  the  ( ity 
discovered  by  Chanjiy.  The  site,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  is  oeenpied  in  part  hf  two  small 
villapes  (  r  hamlet.s:  the  one  still  bearinp  the  name 
of  Corrcse,*  the  other,  about  a  mile  to  the  W.,  is 
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ttUadiifei,  and  evidenUj  marka  tiw  ait«  t£  the 
aaeint  cHadd  (Arx).  Caandenbfe  fif^imaab  of 

nuuwnry,  as  well  m  architectural  ornaments,  pjr  - 
tkoa  of  oolnomi,  tu^  and  leveral  iaacriptiaaa,  haT« 
iMMifimnd  Mattarad  ovar  dw  MtrfiMe  of  tlnsapaee; 

bvl  all  them  remains  are  of  Roman  dat« ;  no  traces 
an  feond  of  the  ancient  walla,  aaditaeanMjKolwble 
indeed  that  Cores,  like  manj  otber  Sabine  dttes, 

was  not  fortified.  About  2  mil'-s  distant  from  Arci. 
at  a  pUce  called  Torrif  are  tiw  aubetructioDs  of  a 
tarople,  of  a  rery  maaaira  eODatraetkw,  and  probablj 
bel'ioging  to  a  much  more  remote  epoch.  (Cbanpjr, 
Mauon  d  Horace,  ToL  iii.  pp.  70—^4  ;  Nibbj,  L  c. 
pp.  53 1—538 ;  HoMan.  Nat  ad  Clav.  p.  1 0<>)  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  oceopicd  bj  the  ruins  of  Cures 
flowa  a  small  river  called  the  Ci/rreae,  which  liaes 
in  the  monntiuiis  above  Kerola,  and  fidla  into  the 
Tiber  about  3  miles  below  Arcu         [E.  H.  IJ.] 

CrUHTES,  CUBE'TIS.  [Aetoua,  p.  64.] 

CU  KGIA  (Kovfryta,  Ptol.  li.  4.  §  15)  or  CURI- 
GA  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  432;  Ceogr.  Bav.  iv.  44:  La 
Calera),  a  dty  of  the  Celtid,  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  Uie  Moua  ilarianus  {Sierra  Moratd),  on  the 
idgii  road  from  the  montli  of  the  Anas  to  Emerita 
Aof^ttsta.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
TiTKioA,  previonaly  Ucultaniacam,  of  Pliny  (iii.  3; 
compare  Giro,  AuL  iiL  70;  Ukart»  vd.  ii.  i>t.  l .  p. 
382).  [P.S.] 

CU'KIA  (CAw),  a  town  in  Bhaetia  prima,  on  the 
BUne.  (Itin.  Ant.  ffi,  S77,276;  Paul.  Diac.  Hist 
Longob.  vL  21.)  [L.  S.] 

CURIA,  in  Britain, mentioned  by  Ptolemyas  a  town 
cftheOttadoni.  I'rolably  Carrie -o»- Gore.  [R.G.L.] 

CURIA'NUM  {Kovpiayhy  ixpov),  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7)  on  the  coast  of  Ai}uitania,  between 
tiM  OUOlll  of  the  Adovtaai.  tt  Urn  Garonne.  There 
aeems  no  place  that  corresponds  to  it  except  the 
PowUe  dArcachon,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dauin 
dA  rcaekom.  Some  ireographera  fix  it  at  the  PonUe 
de  Grave,  near  the  Tour  de  Cordouan,  the  point 
which  i»  on  th«  south  hide  uf  the  entrance  of  the 
Ciromle.  [G.  L  ] 

CU'KIAS  (Kovplas,  I'tol.  v.  14.  §  2;  Strab.  xiv. 
p. 683;  Steph.B.;  Kvpuuc6y,  .Wiarm.§§  286,300: 
Cipo  GtoHtta  or  delU  Gaite),  the  moat  8.  point  of 
Cjpnis,  fonniiif;  a  low  and  roundod  excrescence, 
irnich  rcsontbU^  a  ])cnuiMila  ratlicr  than  a  promuu- 
tory.  The  stags  from  Cilicia  and  Syria  swam  over 
to  thi.s  ffrtilc  sjK)t  to  enjoy  the  rich  pa^tn^•s.  (Ap- 
lian.  Nat.  An.  v.  56,  xi.  7  ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  l^iss.  xii. 
8;  Enpel,  A>/'r.>*,  vol.  i.  p.  117.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

CUIUCTA  (I'Hn.  iii.  21.  s.  25;  Koupkro, 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  13;  KupiKTiicfi,  Strab.  ii.  p.  123, 
•d  fin.,  viL  p.  31.5),  an  island  off  the  cojist  of  Illy- 
rirum,  now  rnllcil  Kartk,  or  ]'e^flin,  a  little  south 
of  the  Absyrtideji.  According  to  Ptolemy  it  cou- 
talnad  two  towns,  Fnlvinium  {^vK^lyiof)  and  Cu- 
ricnm  (Koi'pt>to»').  "  Vtqlin  lias  cxrcllont  liarbours; 
and  the  valleys,  if  cuilis.it<xi,  iiii.L:ht  be  productive 
ta  of  old,  when  the  Island  was  rich  in  timber  and 
jmtnm  land,  and  ]>r(xhiced  abundance  of  prain,  oil, 
and  wine.  The  lUyriau  snails,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(fat.  56),  are  Tory  numerous  in  Vi^ML  It  was 
diirint;  a  \>mz  \*'tvA  :in  indcjtendent  state,  until 
ceded  to  Venice  in  the  tilt«!«nth  century."  (Wtlkin- 
•on,  Datmailia  md  MwUmegro^  toL  L  p^  IK).) 

CURIGA.  [CUROIA.] 

CUKIOSOLITAE,  a  people  of  C«ltica  who  are 
mentfciwd  by  Caesar  aemal  timea  (A  <7.  ii.  34,  ffi. 

7,  1 1.  vii.  7ri).  The  name  only  occurs  in  the  aocu- 
aativo  fonii,  and  as  there  are  variations  in  the  lMs6^ 


I 

CURUBIS. 

I  the  nouiinatiTe  ia  not  onite  certain.  TlMy  are  men^ 
i  tioned  (A  0.  iL S4)m  IIm  Veneli,  Unelli,  Osiami, 
I  and  othepi  tliat  Caesar  calls  ."  maritimae  ciritataSi'* 
and  border  on  tiia  ocean.  In  another  place  (A  6, 
T&  75)  Iw  deaerilm  Urn  podlkn  of  the  CarioaoGlnt 
on  thf  ocean  in  tlic  same  terms,  and  im  lu'ies  them 
aoKMur  the  Armonc  at«tas»  a  name  equivakot  to 

nanttmaa.**  The  nana  eeenrs  in  Way  (n.  16)  la 
the  form  Cariosvelites;  and  he  mentions  them  with 
the  Uoalli,  Diabiindi,  and  Bhedones.  The  Curioeo- 
litaa  an  not  BMOtionad  bj  Ptdony.  No  city  of 
these  people  is  mentioned,  and  the  Itios.  give  no 
roads  in  this  part  of  Br^agne.  Aoooidingly  wa 
oin  only  conjecture  their  pnitioa,  which  ia  detaw 
mined  with  some  prubability  to  be  the  dioceae  of 
SL  Malo,  the  only  place  that  remains  for  them  after 
ftdng  the  position  of  the  other  Annoric  nationa. 
The  name  seems  to  be  pn^erved  in  Cor$eidt,  a  vil« 
iage  between  JHnm  and  Lambalkf  where  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  dd  Roman  town.  We  may  oeo- 
clude  that,  after  the  fashion  of  Gallic  namea,  Cor- 
$euU  represents  the  capitd  of  the  CurioeoUtae. 
D'Anville  supposes  that  on  the  coast  they  extended 
west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Brituc.,  whm  a 
pUoe  called  Fimac  denotes  the  boundary  of  an  aa> 
cieot  territory,  aa  the  name  Fines  or  Fiiu  deootea 
in  other  parts  of  Gallia.  The  neighbours  of  tha 
Curiosolitae  on  the  east  were  the  Rhedones,  and  on 
the  sooth  the  Veneti.  On  the  west  were  the  Osismi 
or  Osismii,  who  occupied  the  extremity  of  the  peotD* 
aula  of  Bretagne.  But  Walckenaer  places,  between 
the  Osismi  and  the  Curiosolitae,  the  Bidacasii  of 
Ptolemy,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Bidue  or  St.  Brieme  ; 
whom  be  distinguishes  from  the  Viducassc«.  \y^- 
Di.'CABSKS.]  (l/Anville,  Notice,  kc. ;  Walckeoaer, 
CtV  vol.  i.  p.38l.) 

CU  R1U.M.   [Abtoua,  p.  66,  b.] 

CU  RIUM  (Koupwi',  Ptol.  V.  14.  §2;  Steph.  B.; 
HierocL;  Curias,  Plin.  v.  13:  Eth.  Kovpitvf.  PU- 
copia),  a  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  to  the  W.  of  the 
river  l.yciiji,  16  M.  1'.  from  Amathus.  (PetU,  Tab.") 
It  vfiis  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argives. 
(Herod.  V.  113;  Stnib.  xiv.  p.  683.)     Stoscnor,  its 
sovereign,  betniyed  the  cause  of  his  country  during 
the  war  Jtgdnst  the  Persians.   (Herod.  l.c.)  2sc<u> 
the  town  was  a  Ca]*'  (•l^povptoi-,  Ptul.  v.  14.  §  2: 
Capo  Bianco),  from  wliivli  .satrilcfzious  oOcixlcrs  who 
had  dared  to  touch  the  altar  of  Apollo  were  thioarm 
into  the  sea.    (Stnib.  l.c.)     The  ruins  of  a  tnw-n 
supjwhed  to  n  prusent  this  have  Uiii  found  niar  /  'is- 
copiii,  one  of  the  mcKst  fertile  spots  in  the  isbuML 
(Pococke,  Tmo,  mL  ii.  p.  8S9j  Engel,  Kypro*, 
vol.  i.  p.  118.)  [E.B.J.3 

CURMILIAOA,  in  GalUa,  is  pUced  by  the  An. 
tonine  Itin.  on  a  road  Iwtwecn  S.ninnriii;iv,i  (.1  rniVrij) 
and  Caeburouiagus  {Beaucais).  Ihia  old  ru:iii  is  tlio 
Chaussee  dt  BrmduuU.  D'Anville  gives  sufficient 
reasons  for  snpponng  that  a  plaea  eaUcd  CormeillcM 
may  represent  Cnrmiliaca.  [G.  L-J 

CURTA  {Kovpra),  a  town  in  Pannonia,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown,  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4,  who  plan-a 
it  in  Ix)wer  Pannonia,  while  tlic  Itin.  Ant.  p.  262, 
as-sipiis  it  to  Upper  Pannonia.)  [L.  8-3 

(  r  iU  UIS  {KovpaSls  fi  Kovpo€iS,  Ptol.  iv.  ,3.  § 
8;  i/iii.  Ant.  pp.  56,  57,  493;  Tab.  Pent.:  Kurbah), 
a  dty  on  the  E.  coast  of  Zengitana,  in  Afrii^  Proper, 
between  Cly^^a  and  Neapilis,  Ifi  M.  P.  north  of  the 
latter.  According  to  Plmy  (v.  3)  it  was  a  firce  city, 
but  an  inserfptim  fcond  «d  tba  apo(  designateii  it  « 
colonv,  c-ou  FULVIA.  COBtmSi  (Sliaw,  Trartlt 
^.,pu90.)  [P.S.] 
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ClUSA  (Kotny,  ft  rivOT  on  the  W.  ooa&t  of  Mm- 
ret&nia  Tin^tana,  S.  of  Alius  Minor  And  N.  of  tho 
river  Asama.    (llol.  iv.  I.  §  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CUSAE  (Xvuffoi,  Aeliao,  27.  An.  z.  27;  Kcurot 
or  'A^coutwra,  Hierocles,  730),  tho  modern  Kwirh, 
\ns  a  town  in  the  L^copolitfl  notne  of  the  Thebaid. 
In  the  Notitia  Inpflrii  it  is  noted  m  tilt  liead-qaartera 
of  the  Lepio  II.  CiinstantiA  Thobjioonim.  The  goddess 
Aphrodite  Oanuiia  wa«  held  in  especial  reverence  at 
Caneimdertbe07iiibQlof»iHiiteoof«r.  (Aeliaiifle.) 
At  ft  btpr  priod  it  was  an  opi.sonpal  city.  Thore 
MfMiB  to  have  been  another  town  of  thit>  name  in  the 
HannofpaliteiionMortfwHeptuMnii^  [W.B.D.] 

CUSH,  tlM  Seriptnn  miM  for  Arabia,  nsoally 
rendered  hf  the  IX3L  AiSwrlo,  as  o.  g.  Numb.  xiL 
l}JMbil,xLll:  Fa»aJ&iH.7,Acu  [O.W.] 

CirSIBI.  [Oretani.] 

CUTATIISIUM  (Kovrarlauir,  Procop.  B.  G.  iv. 
la,  14),  ft  small  toiTB  la  Gokbia,  «b  tiie  river 

Phasis,  now  Kchitms  or  KtUnis.  It  was  jili'iitified 
with  the  ni^'thical  Cjtae  or  C/taea,  said  to  have 
b«ai  the  birthpbee  «f  Hedeft  (Sl«ph.  B.  «.  v.; 
PUn.  iv.  12.  s.  26).  wlicnoe  theadjertivrs  Cyt.io.vns 
and  Cjtaeusi  used  in  reference  to  Medea  and  Colchis 
(Proper!  L  §4;  YaL  Fhee.  fL  698).  Sejlax,  «o 
the  other  hand,  st.itos  that  ]|ala,ai  tht  nme  river, 
was  eatitled  to  that  hoooor.  fV.] 
CUmiAE  (XamAla),  a  town  of  the  &Unee, 
Beato  and  Intcrocrca,  fiituated  in  the  ini- 
neufaboorhood  of  a  small  lake,  which  bore 
the  neaM  er  CimuAs  Lacos  (PUn.  fil  IS.  e.  17), 
or  Lacns  Cutillcnsis  (Varr,  L. v.  71;  IMacrob. 
8aL  u  7).  This  was  in  (act  a  mere  pool, — according 
to  Dkafrfae  H  was  eolf  400  bet  in  diameter,  but 
af  great  depth ;  and  it  derived  great  oclchrity  from 
tlM  drcomstance  of  its  having  a  floating  island  on 
itoeaifiwe.  ThiepbeMN]MneB,whidilsthe8abject 
of  prt  at  <  x.ij^'critioii  witli  many  ancient  writers,  is 
well  described  bj  l>ioDf  sios,  who  talis  os  tbafc  the 
Uuid  is  aboDt  80  ftet  hi  diunster,  and  it  rises  to 
the  heiplit  of  about  a  foit  ab<»ve  the  water:  it  is  not 
fixed,  and  floats  about  in  different  directions,  as  tlie 
whiddiifeB  it,  euuieUiaee  one  way,  sometimee  another. 
There  prf)w  ri  !t  a  kind  of  rashes,  and  a  few 
bnsbes  of  small  size."  (Dionjs.  i.  16;  FUn.  iL  95 ; 
Soaee.  Net.  Oa.  ffi.  85;  Sotioo.  <fc  Mir.  F<mL  37; 
Macrob.  J.  o.)  It  is  evident  that  tliis  marvel  arose 
from  the  incrustations  carbonate  of  lixne  formed  by 
tike  waters  of  tiie  hke,  fragments  «f  wliidi  might 
from  time  to  time  Ix-  detached  from  the  overhanging 
crust  thus  fionned  on  the  banks;  the  same  pheno- 
SMOSB  eeenrs,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  at  the 
Aquae  Albnlae  near  Tibtir.  (Gcll,  Tvp.  of  Rome, 
41.)  According  to  Dionysius  the  hCke  was  con- 
aeentM  to  Victory,  meaning  probably  the  Sabine 
goddess  Vacuna,  and  was  reganied  an  ho  5;u  ret]  that 
■0  ODB  was  aUowed  to  apunoach  its  banks,  except  on 
certain  ftstivals.  The  CutiUan  Lake  stOI  exists  under 
the  name  of  Porno  dt  Ratignano  or  Lotiffiuino, 
though  amrentlj  ladnoed  in  sise  by  tho  continual 
ineruteaiai  of  its  banks;  but  the  floating  isUnd  has 
disappeared.  The  lake  is  situated  in  the  level  valley 
af  the  Fettio,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands 
tta  nodeni  vilhge  of  Patemo.  In  its  immediate 
neighbouiiiood  are  numerous  other  sjHings,  some  hot 
and  some  cold,  and  varying  in  their  mineral  qualities, 
bat  mostly  of  a  snlphureous  character.  Thene  are 
the  Aqi  ai^  ('(Tii.i.xK  (rik  iv  KatriXlats  ^vxpa 
Ukra,  Strab.  r.  pu  228X  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
other  writers,  and  idiich  appear  to  have  been  much 
aBBorled  to  bjthoBaraans  ibr  their  medical  pn>- 
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perties.  (Cels.  efo  JtfsdLiv.S.)  Amonf^ofherinsteaoea 

we  Ic.iru  tlmt  Ves]i:isi;in  wa.s  in  tho  h.ihit  of  visiting 
them  every  year;  and  it  waa  wliile  residing  here  for 
the  purpose  of  using  them,  that  his  death  took 
place,  A.  i>.  79.  (Suet.  Wsp.  24;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
17.)  There  still  exist  some  fine  ruins  of  Uoman 
baths,  at  a  short  distance  finom  the  hdw;  and  tha 
bitsin  of  one  of  the  springs  is  .surronnded  with  marUft 
steps.  (K.  Craven,  Abnasi^  voi.  L  pp.  231 — 235; 
Chaupy,  Maimm  tPHorooBy  vol.  fiL  pp.  108, 103.) 

It  is  pniliable  tliat  thfrv  gn^w  up  .sometliing  of  ft 
town  around  the  mineral  springs  of  Cutilia,  and 
heoee  we  find  the  name  of  CntOisa,  ai  liHit  of  • 
town  or  village,  both  in  the  Itineraries,  and  even  in 
Livy,  where  he  is  describing  the  route  of  Hannibal 
from  Amitemum  to  Rome.  (lir.  xxvL  lit  Ithi. 
Ant.  p.  107.  The  Tab.  Pout.,  however,  marks  the  spot 
as  tho  Aquae  Cutihae.)  But  there  was  never,  in  tbo 
Roman  times  at  least,a  manieifal  town  of  the  name, 
and  the  l.-iko  aiid  springs  of  Cutilia  were  included 
in  the  territory  of  fieate.  (PUn.  iii  12.  s.  17 ;  Suet. 
Feip.  24.)  Dionjihis  indeed  asseita  thai  tberswaa 
in  early  times  "a  con.siderable  city  "  (^ri^Xir  iiri<pa- 
y^s)f  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Colyha,  and  the 
ftondation  of  wUdi  he  ascribes  to  tiie  Aborigbee 
(i.  15.  19);  but  if  there  ever  was  a  city  of  the  name, 
all  trsoe  of  it  must  have  disappeared  at  a  veiy  early 
period* 

Tlie  Ttinemry  jilaces  Cntiliae  S  M.  P.  from  Rcats^ 
and  Gfruu)  Intcrocrea;  which  are  just  about  the  tnia 
distaaeest  the  Tabda  gives  9  ibr  the  one  and  7  ftr 
tho  other.  Varro  terms  the  Cutilian  Lake  thft 
"  Umbihcufl  Italiae,"  because  it  was  exactly  in  tha 
centre  of  the  pednsda.  It  Is  in  ftct  jnst  abont 
lialf  way  between  the  two  seas.  (Varr.  np.  Plln.  iii. 
12.  8.  17:  I>*AnvUle,  AnaL  Giogr.  de  I'ltaiU, 
pwl65.)  This  dieomstaaee  has  led  some  writers  to 
confoiuid  it  witJi  tlie  Ams;inctas  of  \Trgil,  which  he 
phuxB  Italiae  in  medio  "  {Aen.  vii.  563  );  but  the 
position  of  tiie  tatter  in  the  ngion  of  ^  EBrpfaii  is 
clearly  established.  [AjiaAJIcn  Vaixis.]  [E.H.B.] 

CUTINA,  a  town  of  the  Veatini,  mentioned  onlj 
by  Livy  (viiL  29).  [CmofLIA.] 

CYANE  (Kwcuoj),  a  fountain  and  river  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  flowing  into  the  Auapua. 
According  to  a  legend  preserved  by  several  andeai 
writers,  it  was  tlie  sjjot  where  IMuto  descended  to  the 
infernal  regioos  with  Proserpine,  after  he  bad  carried 
her  off  near  Eana.  Acoormng  to  Ovid,  the  tobdarx 
njnnph  of  the  fountain,  Cyanc,  who  is  represented  as 
the  bride  of  Anapus,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  oppose 
Pluto,  and  was  in  conscquenoe  herself  diaqged  mto  ft 
fountain.  (Ovid,  3/e<.  v.  409—437, 465;  ChwdiaD, 
d/;  Rapt.  Proterp.  iu.  846;  Diod.  T.  4;  Cio.  Ferr. 
iv.  48.)  The  extreme  beanty  and  cleunsss  of  ita 
waters  (from  the  deep  blue  colour  of  which  its 
nsme  was  obvioosly  derived)  would  natnraUy  lead  to 
the  warship  of  its  tnteUry  nymph;  and  we  accord- 
ioifif  find  that  there  was  u  .slinnc  or  temple  of 
Gyane  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  foun- 
tam,  where  an  annual  ftstiTal  was  held,  the  institu- 
tion of  which  was  a.scribed  to  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv. 
23,  V.  4,  xiv.  72;  AeL  F.  II.  ii.  33.)  The  soaroa 
of  the  Cyane,  now  called  La  Pitma,  is  situated  in 
low  marshy  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  limestoae  hills 
due  W.  from  the  great  barboor  of  Syracuse,  from 
whidi  it  b  distant  abont  two  miles.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful circular  basin,  of  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and 
20  or  30  deep :  its  pellucid  blue  waters  well  up  with 
a  strong  sining,  and  form  at  once  a  considerable 
river,  which  flows  with  a  deep  and  tianqnti  cnrrrat 
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tar  near  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  it  joins  the  Anapos 
immediately  below  the  OlvTiipciurn.  It  is  remark- 
able at  the  present  daj  as  the  only  place  in  Earope 
lliat  produces  the  true  Epyptian  pftpyrus  (Cjperus 
papyrus):  it  is  not  iinprukible  that  this  plant  was 
introdaoBd  from  Egypt  by  the  Syracujsan  kinps,  in 
the  days  of  their  intlmito  nlatioaa  with  t}i<>  Ptole- 
mips.  (I.oake,  Xr,t>'s  rm  St/rnaise,  p.  252;  D'Or- 
ville,  Sicula,  p.  190;  Hoare's  Cla»$.  Tour,  vol.  ii. 
]k.  163.)  On  the  height  above  the  fountain  are  aome 
vestipes  of  an  ancient  huildin*^,  wliich  may  probably 
mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  nymph  Cyane 
(yh  Tj)r  Kurfrvf  Uf^,  Died.  xiv.  73) :  it  was  from 
thence  that,  in  n.  c.  396,  DIonysius  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp  under  Himilco;  and  it  therefore 
probably  stood  upon  elevated  ground.  [E.  H.B.] 
CYA'NEAE  (Plin.  v.  27).  Lcako  (Asia  Minor, 
p.  188)  says  that  tliis  Lycian  town  was  discovered 
wert  of  Andriaca  [Akdriaca]  by  Mr.  CockwdL 
Tha  place,  which  is  at  tho  head  of  Port  Tristnnio, 
ma  determined  by  an  iitscriptiou.  Leake  observes 
*■  diat  in  our  copies  of  Pliny  it  b**  mitten  Cyane;  in 
Hicroclcs  and  the  Notitiae  Kpiscopatnum  it  is  Cya- 
neae."  Bat  the  name  is  written  Cyaoeae  in  Uar- 
didn^FlInf. 

It  is  said  in  Sprntt  and  Forbes  (Lycia,  vol.  ii.  p. 
271): — "  On  the  high  table  land  b^weenport  Tri»- 


fOMO  and  the  inland  valley  of 


three  anciont  sites,  which,  from  the  inscriptions  copied 
at  each,  appeared  to  be  aeverallj  — or  perhape  od- 
kelifely— styled  CyaMaa.*  At  ena  of  theaa  plaeaa, 
called  Tdtuifi,  a  sarcophagus  contninod  tlio  ftminilM 
«lliiiic  name  KvoMmr,  ijf  it  is  copied  right.  A  pe- 
destal fbond  at  anoAer  place,  «dkd  Ymrvo9^  een- 
tains  a  Greek  inscription  of  the  Roman  perio«l,  with 
the  nsoal  fimnnla,  Kvavf it«i'  ^  BovAif  koi  t  Aiifi»t, 
And  at  a  tUid  plaea,  naiMd  OkbmHtkm,  %  i3nA 
inscription  contained  the  form  Kvavterwy :  and  it  is 
addedf — "  the  words  Kvayttrtiv  y*povo*u  occur  in 
41m  Inaeription  OR  a  sarrophagns  at  the  same  loeality 
(Spratt  and  Forhcs,  Lycin,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 

It  is  singular  that  three  distinct  sites  seem  to 
have  had  tin  nama  gyaneaa,  ftr  tiM  phnal  Ann  ap- 
po^ars  to  be  the  genuine  name  of  the  place.  Yarvoo, 
wliich  seema  to  be  the  chief  place,  is  doe  north  of 
tin  head  of  the  pert  TViifPHiof  GWoMfftftM  is  doe 
north  of  I'afToo,  and  about  3  miles  diistant,  accord- 
ing to  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes's  work.  Ttmta 
is  aboat  WNW.  ef  Forvoff,  and  ftrtlier  distant  than 
Ghioitristan.  Yarvoo  (Plan  in  Spratt  and  Forbes) 
is  on  a  high  platform,  with  a  ste^  descent  on  two 
■Idea.  TbeindisarainagooditBtaofpresarration, 
and  from  5  to  15  feet  high.  Tlicre  is  a  theatre 
165  feet  in  diameter,  many  plain  rock  tombs,  groops 
af  sarcophagi,  and  oonfiised  iieapa  of  ndns.  Tm 
lamains  arc  of  the  Roman  and  middle  age  con- 
atHMtion;  andsomeof  adoubtftilage.  There  were 
none  el  tin  mMm  LytStn  tomba  and  inseriptiona. 
At  Tonta  a  Lycian  inscription  was  fuun<l.  The 
eitj  mm  maaUf  and  surrounded  by  a  rudelj  oon> 
gtmeted  HeMowall,  very  perfect  in  some  parts^ 
combininr];  tho  fKil_vi:<»iial  ami  cyclopean  styles  in  its 
flonstraction."  (jSpratt  and  Forbes,  Lj/cia^  vol.  i  p. 
111.)  It  is  added i^** ft  appealed  to  be  a  city 
ranking  in  importancr>  with  Phellas  and  Candyba, 
but  in  a  better  state  of  preservation."  Toma  is 
nearly  5  honrs  fivm  tha  ssa.  At  Ckjum  Ukm  there 
are  three  Lycian  rook  tomha,  SDS  of  whidi  has  a 
hjma  and  Greek  inseription.  Then  an  many 
Imaba  and  sarcophagi  here. 
TUs  ii  anothsr  axanpls  flf  tin  diseovsqr  of  Lydan 
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towns  of  which  no  Ulterical  recard  has  been 
served  except  the  names.  It  is  not  easy  to  ceo» 
jecture  why  all  thetie  places  had  the  SAine  nsSM. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  oaa  of  them,  Yarro^ 
was  the  chief  place  under  the  name  of  Cyaneae; 
and  that  the  other  two,  which  bclonj^cd  to  Cyaaeas, 
tniizht  have  other  names,  and  yet  be  considsnd  at 
depndent  on  the  chief  place,  and  Blight  Iw  €UUiBn> 
hcndod  under  the  same  name.  [0.  L.J 

CYA'NEAE  IXSULAE.  [Bosporps.  p.  4»4.] 

CYA'NEl'S  {Kvdytot,  Ptol.  v.  10.  §2;  PHn. 
vi.  3.  4),  a  river  of  Colchis,  a  httle  to  the  stmth  of 
Dioscurias.  According  to  Pliny,  it  must  have  been 
a  river  of  some  size;  and  he  de^iirn.'ites  Kith  it  and 
the  Hippus,  which  fell  into  the  Euxine  near  it,  as 

vaati  aamcs."  It  has  been  oonjectnred  that  it  ia 
Uie  same  river  which  Scylax  (p.  32)  called  the 
Gyenos  (or,  according  to  Gail's  reatiing,  Tycnos). 
Ktter  (ErdL  voL  ii.  p.  915)  speaks  of  a  castle 
callM  Gonieh  in  the  npi^'hlviurhof»d,  whirh  perhi^)S 
confirms  the  original  form  of  the  word  Gyenus,  [V.] 

CYATHUS.  [AcHKLous.] 

CYBELEIA  lKv€4\na,  Steph.  ».  r.)  or  CY- 
BE'LLIA  (Strab.  p.  645),  a  city  of  Ionia.  Strabc^ 
after  aagpfaig  that  the  moatain  Munaa  ia  Wtwem 
Erythrae  and  the  Hypocremniis  [Ciji7omk5ae], 
adds,  then  a  village  Cybellia,  and  the  promootory 
Ualaena.**  TMa  is  all  that  is  knoim.  [G.L.] 

CYBISTRA  (tA  Kiiuxrpa:  Eth.  Kv€iffr(iit, 
coin).    Sirabo  (p.  537)«  after  oientianinig  1>aaa, 
says  **fliat  not  frflfom  it  an  Ontabala  aad  Cy- 
btstra,  forts  which  are  still  nearer  to  the  mountain," 
by  which  he  means  Taonu.    Cybiatra  and  Cas- 
tabala  were  in  that  divisioa  of  Cappadoeia  wkSA 
was  called  Ciliria.   Leake  (Asm  Minor,  pi  62)  eays 
that  Strabo  places  Cybistra  SOO  stadia  from  Masaoa 
[OAHAitEiA] :  but  tiw  obsem  text  sssna  ta  mssa 
(p. 539)  that  it  is  300  Stadia  from  Tyana  to  Cybistra. 
btrabo  makes  it  six  days'  jotunej  from  Muaca  to 
the  Pylae  CiHdae,  through  Tyana,  widdl  is  aboHk 
half  way;  then  he  makes  it  300  stadia,  nr  aVtuttwo 
days'  joomey,  from  Tyana  to  Cybistra,  which  kavca 
about  a  day's  journey  from  Cybistra  to  ^1n$ 
and  this  is  runsistent  with  the  pa.'^sapc  already  cited. 
Leake  farther  observes,  "  We  learn  also  fr«n  tba 
Table  that  Gybbtra  was  on  the  road  frnm  TyamtD 
Mazaca,and  sixty-fonr  Ri  irnnn  miles  from  the  former." 
He  thinks  that'theee  data  are  sufficient  to  fix  tha 
site  of  Grbistn  at  JTarsMMar,  wliaa  an  flmidet^ 
able  remains  of  an  ancient  citr.  Karnhiuar  is  ahr^at 
30  miles  SSW.  of  ftfaxaca  (^Kaisari^).    Bat  Ua> 
milton  (Amoreiet,  toL  if.  p.  893),  wbo  TiiM 
Karahiuar,  mvh  that  it  contains  no  v«*tipe.s  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  be»ides  this,  it  is  plain  that,  if  Strabo'a 
deseriptioB  is  right,  Kardkk$at  is  a  kng  way  from 
Cyliislra.    Ilaiiiilt  in  rulds,  in  a  note,  that  it  is  stated 
on  German  authority  that "  Cybistra  is  at  a  placa 
called  Patmaktehi,  on  the  road  fntn  Caenreia  to  tha 
Cilician  paM;"  but  no  more  preci.se  indication  is 

e'ven.  Ptdny  (t.  7)  plaoea  Cybistra  in  C^Uaooiay 
It  ha  nentSons  Gysisfrm  as  one  of  tlie  tonrna  of  tba 
Cilicia  of  Cappadoeia,  and  Mazaca  as  another.  It 
appears,  then,  that  his  Cjustra  corresponds  to 
StrahA  Cybistra,  wbidi  certainly  is  not  in  ratawiia. 

When  M  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  he  led 
his  troops  southwards  towards  the  Tannia  through 
that  part  of  Cappadoeia  which  boHsn  OB  €^<ls, 
and  he  encamped  "  on  the  verge  of  Cappadoeia,  not 
far  from  Taurus,  at  a  town  Cybistra,  in  ordsr  to 
defend  Ciliria,  and  at  the  sams  tone  hold  Gapp^ 
doda"(iNl/'iMi. xv.S,4).  (SeenHsjediin 4« 
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•t  Cylitstra,  an<l  an  heariof;  that  the  ParthUna  wefe 
•  long  wi^  off  that  eotranoe  into  Cappadoria,  and 
wera  baapog  on  tha  borders  of  Cilicia,  be  iminedi- 
•tel/  maNhad  into  Cilida  tbroo^h  the  Pjlac  of  the 
Taana,  and  euna  to  Tareos  {ad  A  tt  v.  20).  This 
IB  (jnila  OOMiatent  with  Strabo,  and  shows  that  Leake 
has  tniaplaoed  C/bistra.  The  exact  site  remains  to 
determind,  OBk«  tJM  Gamn  Mithadt7  liaa  indi- 
cated k. 

Whetlnr  Pjrfrtn  it  naOj  •  dUhraoft  pboe  from 
CybLitrSf  m  wtm  ffitgmfjtmn  mmmj  maj  be 

doubted.  [O.  L.] 

CY'CLADES  (RMA<(8ct),  •  gnmp  of  isknda  in 
the  Aepwan  Sea,  lyinf»  to  the  fiouth  of  AtticA  and 
Eaboea,  and  so  railed  because  tliey  lay  in  a  circle 
KiKX^}  around  Delos,  the  smallest  but  tlie  mo^t 
important  of  them.  Arronlins;  to  StnUm  (x.  p.  485) 
they  were  originally  only  twelve  in  natober;  namely, 
CeoB,  Cythnoa,  SeriphoBt  Meloa,  SipltM*,  Ciniuliis, 
Paros,  N'axoR,  Synw,  Myconrw,  Teoos,  Anclroa.  T<i 
tliesi"  ArteniidoruH  added  I'repeainthos,  Oliorus,  aud 
Cyaran,  thus  making  them  fifteen.  (Stisb.  L  e.) 
Scylax  differs  from  aJl  other  writers  in  making  two 
groape  of  CycLades,  a  nortiiem  and  a  southern.  In 
the  Dortheru  he  pUcea  Ceos,  Helena,  Cythnos,  Se- 
riphos,  Siphnos,  Paro-s  Xazos,  Delos,  Rhene,  Scvros 
(an  error  probably  of  the  transcriber,  for  Syroe), 
HfBOMB,  Xmi,  Aadroa.  (Scylax,  p.  22.)  In  the 
aoathem  granp  be  qiecifiea  Meloa,  Cimoloe,  Oltaros, 
Siciooe,  Then,  Anqihef  As^rpalaea.  (ibid.  p.  18.) 
Moat  aiuhorities,  bowevo*,  nialte  the  Cyckdea  con- 
sist of  the  twelve  islands  mentioned  by  Strabo,  with 
the  exception  that  they  aobatitote  filiene  or  Kheneia 
for  Mdoa,  which  is  eartafadf  mora  oomot,  since 
Melos  scarcely  Uy  within  tlic  circle.  Accordin»rly 
the  twelre,  taking  them  ia  a  circle  from  the  NW. 
are;  Ceoa,07thaot,  Seripbea,  SipluMt,  PSuw,  Masoi^ 
Deloa,  Bheneia,  Myctnios,  Syros,  Tenns,  Andms. 
Mek  (iL  7),  prabably  onlj  thrragh  inadvertence, 
«niliGMi^  and  Mnm  Sohm  inrtaid  ef  Qythwa. 
Pliny  (ir.  12.  s.  22)  follows  Artemidomt  in  m- 
dndiag  Prepeainthoa,  Oliaroi  and  Cyaros. 

Aaeari&ng  to  TfanqraUte  (L  4)  the  Cydadea 
Wen'  oriinnnlly  inhabited  by  Carians,  who  were 
nxpelled  bj  ilinoa.  (Coron.  Uerod.  i.  171.)  They 
w«M  afterwaria  oalaBiMd  V  OaiiMn, 
prinoifially  hy  the  former.  Ths  UttMJ  «f  each  ii 
given  under  its  own  name. 
OYOL01I01IO&  [Anioui,pkSSS,a.] 
CVDATriENAEUJt  FAnuwAK,  p.  3Qf,  kl 

CYDNUii.  rCiUGU.]fUw6i,(>/r« 
CYlXnOA (iMwfa. Umfm^wLw.  17. §  8 . 

Flh.  and  Adj.  Ki/Sttrtdrifs,  Kiivy,  KvStirios,  Kv- 
d«M«awf,  Kvtmflt,  KuittPtaiUt,  C/dtn,  Cydoneoa, 
Cfdoniatae,  Cydonitea,  Cydanhu:  JnonAf),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Crete. 
(Strab.  z.  p.  476.)  Homer  ((M.iiL  292, xix.  176) 
apeaJu  ef  UM  CydadaBk  who  dwelt  abont  tiie  rhrar 
lardanii-s  whom  Strabo  (p.  475)  considers  to  be  in- 
digenoos,  but  nowhere  mentions  a  city  Cjdonia.  The 
tcB^taona,  though  diffsring  among  meniaelfes,  prore 
tliat  itesiated  in  very  ancient  timex.  (Hiud.  v.  78; 
Faoa.  Tiii.  53.  §  2;  ikfaoL  ad  TMeocriL  viL  12; 
SefadL  oiApMm,  Rkod.  149S;  Fkr.  IB.  7.  §  4.) 
Herodotns  (iii.  44,  59)  assigns  ita  fonndation  to  the 
fianuans  who  eatabliabed  tbemaelTea  there,  and 
dnrin;:  their  5  years'  residence  fai  it  bnilt  the  temple  of 
Dictynna,  as  well  as  those  which  still  existed  when 
the  hiatorian  wrote.  The  city,  however,  aa  ia  plain 
tnm  the  legends,  csiated  bdbra  the  time  of  Poly- 
cnrtaa,  though  adanMd  bj  tha  Samiam.   In  tba 
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PeloponnealanWar  it  waa  d^aged  b  healifiliea  with 

the  Gortyni!ma,  who  wen  aaiirted  bj  an  Athenian 
squadron.  (Thuc  ii.  35.)  Cydonia,aa  Arnold  (/.c.) 
remarks,  would  especially  hate  and  be  hated  by  tha 
Atheniana,  aa  a  conaiderable  portion  of  ita  citixoia 
were  Aeginetan  oolonista.  (Herod,  iii.  59.)  At  a 
later  period  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Cnoeaiana. 
(Polyb.  iv.  56.  §  4,  xxxiii.  15.  §  4.)  After  the  u-rmi- 
nation  of  the  Sacred  War,  Phakecua,  the  Phocian  ge- 
neral, attacked  Cydonia,  and  was  killed  with  moat  «f 
ilia  troopa  daring  the  siege.  (Diod.  xvi.  61 .)  At  ono 
time  aha  carried  on  hostilities  singio-luuided  against 
both  Cnoaaos  aiid  Gortyiia.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  40.)  Tba 
fintt  engagement  between  thfl  Crctaits,  under  La- 
sthenes  and  Panarea,  and  the  liomao  legions,  under 
Metelloa,  waa  fought  in  the  Cydoniaiitfatriet.  Tha 
Bomana  were  Tictorioos.  JHetellus  was  saluted  im- 
perator,  and  hud  siege  to  Cydouia.  (A^jpian,  CrtL 
vi.  2 ;  Liv.  £pit.  xcviii.) 

Strabo  (p.  479)  describes  Cydonii  as  situated  on 
the  sea  aud  looking  towards  l^cnnia.  nt  a  distance 
of  800  atadia  from  both  Cnoasu:.  nnd  Gortyna» 
ScyUx  {Geog.  Graec.  A/iru  vol.  i.  p.  18)  nirntiona 
Qjdonia  as  baring  a  harbour  which  rould  be  dosed 
(A4|4v  itKttffris)',  the  port  of  Khnnid  exactly 
answers  to  this  description.  This  identity  of  phy- 
sical features  with  the  notices  of  several  axi«.ient 
writeft  (PtoL^e.;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  20),  coupled  with 
the  circumstance  that  maritimo  symlxih  are  found 
on  autonomous  coios  of  Cydonia,  lias  led  Air.  Pashlej 
(Jrav.  vol.  i.  p.  IS)  to  fix  tha  rito  is  armar  tha 
modem  Khamd, 

The  quince-tree  derlTcd  its  namo  from  the  Cretan 
Cydonia,  in  the  dtstriet  «f  whiah  «il)r  ft  waa  iaiKga- 
nous,  and  was  thence  transported  into  otlier  countries. 
(Plin.  XV.  1 1.)    The  fruit  was  called  icoiv/MiAov  ia 

thaauiaDfcCfataBdfariaet.  [&A.J.] 


oonr  or  otmru. 

CTDRABA(Kjl^:J?<A.X*8papa:ot).  Steph. 
B.  (a. «.  KiMlpapa)  refine  to  the  seventh  book  of  He- 
rodotos  for  the  name  of  this  place,  and  add<«, — 
iBvuc6v  fbiMpmptuot  its  Mryapcuos.  Rut  this  form 
Mryapeuos  is  doubtful.  (See  the  note  in  Meinecke'a 
ad.  of  Stephanus.)    [Carciia.]  [G.  L.] 

CYIXDA.  [ANA7ARnus.] 

CYIZA  (KdiCa,  l»toI.  vi.  8.  §  8;  Marrian.  p.  23; 
Arrian,  /list.  Indie,  c.  27),  a  small  port  on  the 
coast  of  Carmania,  in  the  countljof  the  Icthyophjijri, 
to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchns  came,  but  at  which 
they  were  not  able  to  land  owing  to  the  heavy  sea, 
which  was  running  on  the  shore.  It  doea  not  ap- 
pear that  the  plaee  can  be  identified  with  any  exist- 
ing town,  unlctss  the  nxune  has  been  preserved  in 
A'Ai«/ar,  which  is  spoken  of  by  Otter  (  Travdt^  vol.  ii. 
p.  4U9;  comp.  VhioeBti  Fm.  of  Nmnlm.  toI.  I 
p.  257).  [v.] 

CYLIPENUS  SINUS  (FKn.  ir.  27),  the  gnlf 
near  which  tha  Anvoi  wwi  fimnd}  now  the  Gulf 
of  Riga.  [E.  B.J.J 

CYLLAMDUS  (KIMUvIm:  jM. 

Za  S 
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a  city  of  Caria,  nwnUfliwd  bj  HwatMWb  his  Atia. 
(Stepb.  U.«.r.)  [G.L.] 
CYLLE'NK  (KwAXifyq).  1.  A  lofty  mountBin  in 

tlio  north-croKtem  eamer  of  /\mulia,  ufi^m  tlic  Wdore 
of  Achaia.   It  m*  edduato^l      the  birtliplacp  of  | 
HcitnM,  and  a«  sneh  is  frequent Ij  mentiMMd  by  I 
bi'th  till'  ('.lit  k  ami  Roman  poeta.  (Horn.  Ifymn.  \ 
Merc  2  \  Virg.  Am.  viii.  138.)    Uoica  CjUeuius 
a  fivqnnt  epithot,  and  efcn  as  a  nam«  uf  | 
Hermes  or  Mt-rcury.  (Horn.  Iftfmn.  Aferc.  304, 318 ;  j 
Viiv.  Atm,  iT.  253;  Ov.i/el.  L  713,  ii.  720.  et 
aliln.)  In  the  aame  way  we  find  the  a^eetives  Crl- 
K-neus  and  Cyllenis  ajiplicil  to  the  lyre  of  Mcrcnrr, 
or  to  a^ytluog  ebe  bftloniging  to  this  god.  (Hon 
fjMdL  xffi.  f ;  Or.  Met.     176,  -A.  304.)  Thi-re 
was  a  temple  of  Hnnncs  njion  the  summit  of  the 
mountam,  whkh  in  the  time  of  Pauaaaias  had  iallen 
into  rains.  The  latter  writer  darires  the  name  of 
the  mountain  from  CyfleB,  the  tflo  of  BIiMtM.  (Pans. 
Tiil.  17.  §  1.) 

Cyllene  now  bean  the  name  of  Zyria ;  its  hei$;ht, 
as  determined  by  the  oflSoen  of  tiie  French  Com- 
mtnion,  is  2374  mHres,  or  7788  feet  above  the 
lere]  of  the  sea.  The  rains  of  the  temple  of  Hermes 
are  n<>  Ioii<:or  found  upim  its  summit.  The  ancients 
regarded  it  as  the  highest  moontain  io  Peloponnesns; 
hat  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  as  one  of  the  enra- 
mits  of  Tayf^t  tii-s  rises  to  the  height  of  7902  fret, 
AoGording  to  Strabo,  somo  made  it  15,  others  20 
stadia  in  hcif^ht  (riii.  p.  388) ;  Apollodorus  stated 
it  to  bo  9  stadia,  less  20  feet,  in  height;  a  measure- 
ment which  evidently  refers  to  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  snrroundinp  plain.*;,  and  very  nearly 
Ooincidea  with  the  rnoo-siircinent  of  the  French  Com- 
missioD,  who  fouml  it  to  be  1675  mMres  above  the 
level  of  the  pluia  of  I'heneos.  (Eostath.  cid  Horn. 
p.  1  Of)  1 ,  16;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  KvW^rn.)  The  sum- 
mit of  Cyllene  was  supposed  to  be  so  high  above  all 
winds  and  clouds,  that  the  ashes  of  tlie  victims  sa- 
crifioed  there  to  Hermes,  remaineii  undisturbed  from 
«M  jears  festival  to  another.  (Cieminos,  Elem. 
A$lr,  L  14 ;  Olympiodor.  ap.  Alex.  Aphrod.  p.  6.) 

Cyllene  rests  upon  a  broad,  almost  circular  ba.<sis, 
and  is  sejuarated  frf»m  tlie  snrronndinp  mountains  by 
deep  ravines.  Towards  the  north  it  scihIs  out  a 
]R«|eeting  spur,  called  in  ancient  timet  Ckslt- 
l>MtK\  (now  Marrioi'o),  because  Hermes  was  said 
to  have  found  here  the  tortoue  shell,  which  he  con 
verted  into  a  lyre.  (I'aus.  viii.  17.  §  5.)  On  Cyl- 
lene white  blackbirds  were  said  to  have  Ix-en  found, 
(i'aus.  viii.  17.  §  3  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  ».)  (lioblaye, 
Jtechei'dc  f,  .fr.,  [).  154;  Gwtilllr  PttopomttOt, 
vol.  i.  pp.  17,  199.) 

2.  {Eth.  KvXAifytof,  KuAAtffd/j),  the  fiiaj»irt 
town  of  Elis,  distant  120  stadia  frmn  tiie  latter 
city.  (Tnus.  \i.  20.  4  ;  Strah.  viii.  p.  337.) 
Cyllene  was  an  ancient  place.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Kpeiaiis  (/^  xv. 
518)  ;  and  if  wo  are  to  U'lieve  Dinny.siu.s  rerie<;etes 
(347),  it  was  the  jjort  from  which  the  I'elasgians 
SMlod  to  Italy.  Pausanias,  moreover,  mentions  it 
US  visited  at  an  early  \»-r'vA  hy  the  mercliant,<»  of 
Acgina  (viii.  5.  §  8),  and  the  port  from  which 
the  exiled  MeaaaniaiM  siler  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  M(>ssenian  war,  sailed  away  to  found  a  ooloiiy 
in  Italy  or  Sicily  (iv.  23.  §  1,  seq.). 

Cyliene  was  burnt  by  the  Corcvtaeani  in  n.  c. 
435,  becausi'  it  ha-l  supplied  bhips  to  the  Corin- 
tliians.  (  Ihuc.  i.  30.)  It  is  a^^aiu  menlionoil  in 
429,  as  the  naval  itation  of  tbo  Peloponneaian  fleet, 
when  Phonnioa  cmwnanded  an  Athwiaa  •qoadm 
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in  the  Corinthian  (Thuo.  II.  M.)    Its  tame 

occurs  on  other  occa»ions,  clearly  showing  that  it 
was  the  principl  port  in  tUa  put  ef  Friopeonesas. 
(Thuc.  vi.  89;  Diod.  xix.  6r,.  H7  ;  Pol^b.  v  .T  ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  32.)  Strabo  describes  Cyllene  as  an 
inconrideraMe  village,  having  an  ivory  statve  ef 
Asclepius  by  Colotes,  a  cont«  nj]«ir.irs-  of  IMi* '.ras, 
(Strab.  viiL  p.  337.)  This  statue  is  not  mentioned 
by  Ptaaanias,  who  speaks,  however,  of  teimilBi  «f 
Asclepins  and  Aphroilite  (vi.  26.  §  .')). 

Cyllene  ia  usually  identified  with  (Tinrinfatf, 
rftuated  ii(Ki0  one  of  the  capes  ef  the  praoMoloiy 
Chelonatas.    This  is  the  p-»sitirjn  a.ssi£:ned  to  it  by 
Leake,  whose  anthohQr  we  have  followed  elsewbere 
[CuRixMrATAfl];  but  there  are  atrcng;  reasma  far 
doubting  the  correct nos  of  this  opiiii.  ii.    Tli-  n'  are 
no  anciMl  nmaina at  GUtrintMa;  and  althoqgh  this 
ia  at  preaenl  the  only  port  on  thii  part  of  the  eoask, 
the  outline  of  the  latter  has  been  so  changeii  in  tlie 
oonrae  of  centuries,  that  HttJe  relianoe  can  be  placed 
upon  this  argnment.   Moreover,  Cyllena  ii  ueariy 
distinguished  from  the  pitnnontary  Chelonatas  by 
the  ancient  writers.    Strabo  (viii  p^  338)  saya  th^ 
the  Pendus  flows  into  the  sea  between  the  praOMD- 
tories  Chelonatas  and  Cyllene ;  and  that  this  is  not 
an  error  in  the  text,  as  Leake  supposes  ( Jforeo, 
vol.  i.  p.  7),  appears  from  the  order  of  the  names  in  / 
Ptolemy  (iii.  If.  §§  5,  6),  where  we  find  the  pro-  ^  ' 
montory  Araxui,  Cyllene.  Uic  mouths  of  the  Pendus, 
the  promontory  Chelonitis.    The  river  Pendus  at 
present  flows  into  the  aen  to  the  aoath  of  Chelonstss, 
but  its  andent  course  was  probably  north  of  this 
promontory.    [Pkuuss.]    Accordingly  we  may  ^  y  / 
perhaps  plsco  Cyllene  aboni  half  way  between 
Arnxus  and  Chclfwatas.    This  position  not  only 
agrees  with  the  distance  of  120  stadia  from  Elia 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pansanias,  but  also  with 
the  di-stjinces  in  the  Tab.  Peuting.,  which  reckoon 
xiv.  M.  1'.  from  Dvmc  to  Cyllene,  and  also  xiv.  M.  P. 
from  Cyllene  to  Kli.s.    I'liny  (iv,  5.  .s.  G.),  likewise 
separates  the  promontory  Chel  matas  from  CyHene, 
Acmnliu;.'  to  the  present  text  of  Pliny,  the  distance 
l)etween  them  is  v.  M.  P.  (not  ii.  ss  in  some  edi- 
tioas);  but  inste:id  of  v.  we  on^ht  prcrfiahly  to  re.-id 
XV.    It  appears  from  I'liny  that  the  sea  between  tlie 
promontodes  of  Araxns  and  Chelonatas  was  called 
the  hay  of  Cyllena.  (Cutim,  Ftkfommotf  toL  S. 
pp.  33,  102.) 

CV.MF.  (KJmt;:  JULKi^of),  a  city  of  AeoSa, 
so  called,  acconlinp  \o  a  lepend,  from  Cyme  an 
Amazon ;  and  the  city  was  also  called  Amazoneion. 
There  was,  according  to  Stephanos  (s.  r.  Kv^), 
another  Cyme,  which  was  callet!  Phrieonitiv  He- 
nxlotus,  however  (i.  149),  cnuuieratin;:  Cyme  among 
the  cities  of  Aeofis,  caDs  it  ''Cj'me  which  is  naimd 
Phriconis."  Temnus  and  Aepie.  Aeolian  cities,  were 
situated  in  the  liill  country  which  lies  above  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cyme,  and  of  Phocsea,  and  of  Smyrna^ 
along  which  the  Hcrmos  flows.  It  was  north  of  tl>«» 
Ucrmus,  as  appears  from  Strabo  (^  622),  who  saysX/  '  ■ 
that,  after  erosaii^^  the  Henms,  the  distance  firtxn^  ^ 
I^ri.'ssa  to  Cyme  was  70  st.idia,  and  fn)m  Cyme  to 
Myriua  was  40  stadia.  The  author  of  the  Life  of 
HoHMT  also  plaoea  Cyme  north  of  the  Hernras,  and 
he  quotes  .some  lines  which  hhow  iliat  it  on  an 
eminence,  s  spur  or  pr-jection  of  a  mountain  called 
Sardena.  The  ooina  of  Cyme  show  that  then>  waa 
a  stream  near  it  called  Xanthus.  The  site  of  this 
ancient  dty  is  generally  supposed  to  be  at  a  place 
called  SmimU  or  Bamdatlio,  on  that  part  of  tha 
coast  which  is  nfposite  to  ths  soatbani  siUwiil|  «f 
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be  doubtful,  but  it  is  not  far  from  it. 

Thi&  is  tbo  story  of  the  urigia  of  Cjnud.  (Strab. 
p.  62 1.)  The  iahaUtnte  «f  Piuieiuii,  m  movntain 
above  Tlionnopylar,  landed  on  tJic  spt  whcir  Cyinr 
uuw  is,  sajrs  btnbo;  they  foiukl  the  l'ela»gi,  who  had 
mflhrad  mm  tiM  war  of  Tnij,  atlll  in  poawwinn  of 
Lari>sa.  The  new  comers  built  Neun  Teichoe,  30 
stadia  from  Laiissa,  and  from  ibis  |>oint  auioyed  the 
FdaagL  Hon  StnOn^s  test  begins  to  be  «omi|it, 
ami  it  is  u.si'Ipss  to  attfinjit  to  mend  it;  though  one  ' 
uwjr  guess  what  is  meauL  We  learn,  however,  that 
Cjnis  was  ftonM  aftor  Moon  Toiehos,  and  it  was 
**— Fllricunid  fnnn  the  monnt:iin  in  I.ucri.s. 
Sttabo  obsarves  (o.  622)  that  Cyme  was  the  largest 
tad  Mbhst  of  ttM  Aeoliaa  cities;  and  Cyme  and 
Lesbos  might  be  coiisidfrc*!  the  jcircnt  ritirs  nf  the 
oilier  cities,  which  were  about  thirty  iu  nuiidier,  of 
which  not  a  low  bad  ceased  to  exist  Horodotos  (L 
157)  observes  tliat  ttio  Acnli.in.s  ;intl  loniaiis  usod  to 
ooosolt  the  oracle  at  bnmchidao,  aud  he  tells  a  story 
about  tlie  Cymaoaas  oonsoltiog  it  when  Pactyes  the 
Lydian  fled  to  them  to  escape  punishment  from  the 
Persiaoa.  Cjme  came  under  the  Persians  after  the 
flverthraw  of  fhs  Ljdiaa  kingdoin;  and  a  tyrannus 
of  Cmiic.  Aristajioras,  was  one  of  thotH;  who  are  re- 
presented by  Herodotus  as  deliberating  whether  they 
sbonld  destroy  the  brid^  orer  the  Danube,  and  leave 
king  Darius  to  perish  on  the  north  side  of  the  ri\  it 
(it.  137).  When  Aridtagoras  of  Miletus  Btim>d  up 
tDs  lorisns  to  randt  ofrainat  Darins,  Cyme  joined 
the  insnrrtctidn.  and  sent  iVristagoras  away  without 
doing  him  an/  harm.  Bat  Cyme  was  soou  re- 
copsnd  by  the  Ptosians  (v.  38,  123).  Sandoees, 
the  governor  of  Cyme  in  tiie  time  of  Xerxes,  com- 
manded tif t«eo  shipi  in  the  great  ezpeditkm  against 
Of«eee(ii.c.480>  HeseemstohaTsbeenaOrBek. 
(FI.  n.i.  vii.  194.)  The  rr-mnant  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  which  escaped  from  ikhunis  wintered  at 
Cyme;  (Herod,  vffi.  190.)  Tbo  histoiy  of  Cyme  is 
vrry  bam-n,  notwith^Landing  wliat  Strabo  says  of  its 

greatness.  The  place  is  hanlly  more  tbm  meutiooed 
ithshist8i7ofThiiG|didcs(iii.  31,Tii!.  31,  100). 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  Kunians 
against  Antkwhas,  Cfta^  like  Cokiphon  [Cuu>- 
raov],  obtshied  fireedom  from  tsxatkia.  (Polyb. 
xAii.  27;  Liv.  xuviii.  39.)  It  was  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  the  Itomaa  nrovinoe  of  Asia.  It  was  one 
of  the  dties  of  Asia  tnat  was  damaged  by  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  (Tadt  Ann.  ii. 
47.)  Pliny  (▼.  SO)  mentions  Cyme  in  his  list  of 
Aswan  cities;  and  Ptolemy  (▼.  2).  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire  it  was  a  bishop's  see. 

Cyms  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Epho- 
ns;  and  Hedod'a  &ther,  according  to  the  poet  (C^p. 
ef  />.  636),  sailed  from  Cyme  to  settle  at  Ascra  in 
fioeotia;  which  does  not  pra?e,  as  such  compilers  as 
Stcphainia  and  Snidas  supposs,  that  Hesiod  wss  a 
■atmsfpjas.  filialio(p.6IS)civM«i«MDfbr 
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the  alleged  stupidly  of  the  Ojinad,  whkh  is  not 

worth  the  trouble  of  transrribing.  J|t        £Q*L>3  ' 

CVMINE.  [Ctimknk.] 

CYNA£THA  (4  Ki^tBat  EA.  KvpwMt, 
Kwm6aitvs,Vu\yh.;  Kt/i'ajflatu'r.  I'aus. :  Kaliirrytn'), 
a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Aroaaian  mouutains,  wbidi 
divideil  it-s  territory  from  those  of  Ck-itor  and  I'he- 
neus.  The  inhabitants  of  Cynaetha  were  the  ouljr 
AnadisDS  who  lived  beyond  the  aatarnl  boundaries 
of  Arcadia.  Their  valley  sl()|t  il  d  iwn  tnwanl.H  the 
Corinthian  gulf  j  and  the  river  which  tluwed  through 
it,  CbU  into  2ie  CoriatUan  gttir  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Rura:  this  river  was  called  in  ancient  times  Erosi- 
nus  or  fiuzaicus,  now  river  of  Kaidviyta.  (Strab, 
Tiii.  1^  S71 ;  Fsns.  viL  24.  §  5.)  Ths  elinato  and 

8ituati(m  of  Cyn-vtha  are  dcsci  ibed  by  I'olybins  ns 
the  most  dissgreeable  in  all  Arcadia.  I  he  same 
antbor  observes  that  the  duiaeter  of  the  Cynsa. 

tliians  jTcsented  a  strikiii;^  contrast  to  that  of  tho 
Other  Arcadians,  being  a  wicked  and  cruel  race,  and 
so  nmch  disliked  by  tm  vast  of  their  eoantiymea,  that 
the  hitter  W(.uW  scarcely  hold  any  intercourse  with 
them.  Ue  attributes  their  depravity  to  their  neglect 
of  VMisie,  wUeh  bad  tsnded  to  homaaise  the  other 
iVrcadians,  and  to  counteract  the  natural  nideness 
engendered  by  their  climate.  Accordingly,  ho  re- 
garded the  teniUe  adsfbrtvae  whidi  oivertook  tin 
CynurthiaiLs  in  tlic  S<ial  war,  when  their  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Actohans,  as  a  righteous  punish- 
ment fcr  thdr  wiekednesi.  (Polyb.  ir.  18— SI.) 
Althouph  Stralxj  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  Cynaetha 
as  one  of  the  Arcadian  towns  no  longer  existing  in 
his  tlDM,  it  must  hate  been  restored  at  some  pviod 
after  its  de.^truction  by  tho  Aetoliiins,  as  it  waa 
visited  by  I'ausauias,  who  noticed  in  the  agom 
altan  of  the  gods  nid  a  stetoe  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  At  the  distant*  of  two  stadia  from  the 
town  was  a  fountain  of  cold  water,  called  Alyssus, 
becMise  it  was  said  to  cure  hydrophobia.  (Pans. 
\ui.  19.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  m  ^li  rn 
village  ik  Kaidvryta  occupies  the  site  cS  Cynaetha, 
although  it  coBtoins  searcely  any  tiaees  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Leake,  Morea^  vol.  ii.  j).  109,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  129,  179;  Bobhiye,  HecAerches,  &c  p.  157;. 
Curtins,  Peloponnuot,  p.  382,  seq.) 

CYNAMULGl  (Kvyafio\yoi,  Diod.  iii.  31),  a 
barbacona  tribe  in  the  south  of  Aethiopia,  of  whom 
the  most  prAable  aeoooat  tiiat  eon  be  giifen  is  that 
they  were  a  race  of  hcrdhuien  who  guarded  their 
cattle  by  a  breed  of  fierce  d<M».  Pliny  (A'.Ji,  vi. 
35)  oonfinmds  them  with  the  Cynocephali  or  laoeof 
apes  with  the  heads  of  dugii.  [W.  B.  D.  j 

CYNK  {Kvyri:  Eth.  Kvrcifs,  Ki^i^ios^  a  city  of 
Lydia,  iiiciitioned  by  Heeataens  in  his  .dsta.  (Steph. 
B.  t.  p.)  [G.  L."l 

CYMETICUM  UTIUS^  in  Gallia  Narbonensia. 
Festns  Avienus  (v.  S«5— 670)  phwes  the  **  sands  of 
the  Cynetic  shore"  after  the  '*  i'yrenaeum  jugum," 
which  u  about  CoUiuurt.  The  Cyneticum  littus  is 
the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonenns  from  the  mouth  of 
the  TrcA  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Ttt,  near  which  is  a 
small  pUce  called  Coaet  Thu  is  shown  clearly  by 
the  line  of  Avienus,  which  speaks  of  the  Boschinus 
river  cutting  through  the  sands  of  this  coai>t.  '1  his 
Boschinus  is  the  Bnsciuo  of  Stiabo  (p.  182)  and 
Ptdemy  (u.  10),  aud  the  TeUs  of  Mela(il  5),  in 
the  ordlMiy  taito;  tat  Tilb  shoold  probably  ba 
Tetis.  [G.  L.] 

CYNIA  LACi:S.   [AcTOUA,  p.  64,  a.] 

CYMiyPOUS  (KsMV  «dMf,  »ei  h.  B.  «.  v.^ 
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PloL  R  5k  9  Ms  Etk.  Kuwohhris),  •  town  in  the 

Cynopolite  nome  of  the  Heptanoniis,  lat  28°  2'  N. 
Th«  dog>beaded  deity  Anabis  was  here  worshipped. 
f8lnA.v^I».812.)  ItuprobabljtheCanamofPliny 
(JV.  H.  r.  11).  Cynop<}Ii3  is  the  rn«xiprn  Sdmalhu. 
Then  was  in  the  Delta  aJ«o  a  town  of  tliis  name, 
and  with  the  imm  locd  deity.  (Stnk  xvii.  p.  802 ; 
fhxt.  de  li.  et  (htr.  c.  72.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

CYMOSARGES.  [ Athexae,  p.  303,  b.] 
OTMOSCBTHALAE  (Kwht  K«<^al),  tbe  anm 
of  two  rar^ri-^,  of  hills,  so  calI»Hi  from  their  8npyKi5«l 
naembkmce  to  the  heads  of  dogs.  1.  In  I'iiessaly, 
little  to  til*  mnA  of  flcetw,  in  whose  territory 
they  wwt  ritnated.  They  are  dp^^^^^<^i  by  Polybius 
(xviiL  6)  nigged,  brolien,  and  of  cunuderable 
b^ht;  and  are  mawmbla  at  tlM  aeene  of  two  bat- 
tles :  one  fojifjht,  in  B.  c  364,  between  the  Thebnns 
and  Alexander  (tf  Pbeiae,  in  wtuch  Pek>|iidas  was 
fllah ;  and  tha  oOnr,  of  Hili  gnalw  aalabritf , 
f  ni-Iit  in  u.  c  197,  in  wWch  the  but  Philip  of 
MacedoQ  waa  defeated  by  tbe  Boman  coneol  Fliuni- 
ainia.  (Pint.  A/op.  32 ;  Stnh.  is.  pi  441 ;  Foljk 
Sfifl.  3,  sc<].;  Liv.  xxxiii.  6,  sfq.;  Pint.  Flnmtn.  8; 
Laake,  Norikera  GreeoCt  vol  ir.  p.  45^,  seq.) 

1.  ffilb  betweaa  Th^Ma  and  Thespiae.  (Xen. 
HeU.  V.  4.  §  15,  Arjrsil.  ii.  22.)  Nt>;ir  them,  or  on 
them,  was  a  riihige  ot  the  aame  name,  which  is  men* 
tfomd  bjrthe  Uognphart  ef  Pindar  as  Um  Mrtb- 
phicc  of  the  poet,    (Steph.  B.  «.  r.  Kwhs  «tf<>aAoI.) 

CYNOSS£MA  (Kvr&f  <ri}^  or  Kvytkrtni^), 
that  la,  tlie  Dd^s  "ranb,  a  pranontoiy  on  tiw  eastern 
coast  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesos,  near  the  town  of 
Madjtiis;  it  was  beliered  to  have  derived  its  name 
Itroni  the  ftet  that  Hecnba,  who  had  been  meta- 
norphosed  into  a  dog,  was  bnried  there.  (Enrip. 
Zr«o.  1275;  Thncyd.  viii.  102;  SUab.  p.  595:  Plin. 
ir.  1 8 ;  Mela,  it  2 ;  Or.  Jfet  zBL  569.)      [L.  S.] 

CYNOSSE'MA  (Kwbj  (rrj/xa).  "  Afler  Lory- 
ma,"  says  Strabo  (p.  656),  is  the  Cynos-sema,  and 
the  islmd  Syme;  then  CMdna,  fte.*  The  Cynoe- 
sema  is  a  point  on  the  SW.  oxist  of  Caria,  opposite 
to  the  ishmd  of  Sjme,  and  it  is  now  called  Ciqw 
ViiXpo.  (Handlton,  Jfaseardto,  ^  roL  iL  p.  71.) 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  Cynossoma,  but  ho  li.xs  a 
eape  dnugnatbos  about  this  part  of  Caria,  which 
may  be  the  same  aa  Cynoaama.  [Caria,  p.  519.] 
Stephanos  («.  v.  Kiwftt  9%mi)  fiffw  an  ethnic  name 
K«M0vi|MaTfi}f.  [G.  L.3 

CYNOSU'RA  (KwrArwpo),  i  e.  "Doff's  Tafl.»  1. 
A  promontory  of  Attira.  [Marathon.] 

2.  A  proroontoiy  in  the  «aBt  ef  Sahunis,  oppoeite 
tbe  isknd  of  Payttaleia.   (Hemd.  fUL  76.) 

3.  A  quarter  of  Sparta.  [StASM.] 
CYNTHUS.  [Deu)s.] 

CYNITRIA  (4  Kwovpia,  Tboe.  ir.  M,  41 ;  ^ 
■sMvfMoic^,  Pans,  ill  2.  §  2 :  Etk.  Kwovpios,  Kv- 
iwvpcvt),  a  district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesQS,  between  the  Argeia  and  Laconia,  so  called 
from  the  Cynorians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  the  peninsula.  Uerodotns  (viii.  73)  regards  them 
as  Antochthones,  bat  at  the  some  time  calls  them 
lonUns.  There  can  he  little  doobt,  however,  that 
they  wen  Pelasgians;  hot  in  consequence  of  their 
maritime  position,  they  were  regarded  as  a  different 
race  firom  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians,  and  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  lonians,  which  was  the  case  with  tlie 
Pebsgians  dwelling  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
gM,  ii  the  distrid  uUnrards  called  Achaia.  They 
were  a  semi' barbarous  and  predatory  tribe,  dwelling 
chiedy  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Pamon;  but 
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on)/  a  toibe,  and  mm  ftnMd  a  political  bodf .  Al 
a  '.ater  time  they  were  almost  confined  to  the  Thyrea- 
tis,  or  district  of  Thyrea.  (See  below.)  Originally 
they  extended  anidl  Ibrther  sooth.  Vpcm  the  con« 
quest  of  PHojionnesns  by  the  I>Drians,  the  Cynurians 
were  subdued  by  the  Argeians,  whose  territory  at 
one  tima  aslsndsd  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Pel»> 
ponnesn.s  down  to  Cape  Malea.  (Henid.  i.  82.)  The 
Cynurians  were  now  rednoed  to  the  condilioa  of 
Aigira  Pwioaei.  (Hend.riiL  7&>  Tktf  tKmOama 
tbe  aalgects  of  Ar^m  for  some  time;  bat  as  Sparta 
rosa  in  power,  she  endeavoored  to  inctcase  her 
tenlt«7  al  tibe  aipense  of  Aigos;  and  Cynnria,  bol 
more  especially  the  fi-rtilr  distrid  of  the  Tbyreatis, 
was  a  fraqnent  solgcct  of  contention  between  the  two 
stalsa,  and  ma  in  poasaasiea  seoMtinMB  «f  tha  «a», 
and  sometimes  of  the  other  power.  As  eariy  a?  the 
nign  (d  Echestratns,  the  son  of  AffSj  who  is  placed 
afeaat  m.o.  1000,  tbo  Spartana  am  aaid  to  haw 
gained  possession  of  Cymiria  (Paus.  iii.  2.  §  2),  but 
thqr  were  driven  out  of  it  subeeqnently,  and  it  ccn- 
Itoacd  in  Ika  hands  cf  tfaa  Aisiff«i  till  sM  b.  c 
547,  when  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  l>etin>tu 
tbe  300  champions  from  either  natioa.  (Herod,  i. 
89:  ftr  dstoilB  aea  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Clkrjade$.y 
But  tlie  prcat  victory  of  Cleomenes  over  the  Arrives 
near  Tiryns,  shortly  before  the  Penian  wars,  ww 
^Sb/b  99wX  whieh  saravsd  to  tiM  Spartan  nndispvted 
possession  of  Tynaria  for  a  ktnj;  time.  When  tbe 
A^inetans  were  expelled  £rom  their  own  island  faj 
tiw  Atiieaiana,  at  tiia  comncBeincnt  of  ^a  Pdi>* 
ponn»\sia!i  war  (n.  c.  4.11),  the  ."^j^artans  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Thyreatis,  which  at  that  tima 
eontained  (no  tofwns,  Thyreaand  Antiiensor  AAobsi^ 
both  of  which  were  made  over  to  the  fugitives. 
(Thoc  ii.  27 }  oomp.  v.  41.)  Here  thnr  maintained 
tbsmadrea  till  the  Sth  year  of  uw  Pidopan- 
nesiiin  war,  when  the  Atheniaas  made  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  tbe  ThyreatLs,  where  they  found 
the  AeginstoBs  engaged  in  bniMing  a  fcrtiass  npon 
the  sea.  Thl.s  was  f  .rtliwith  aViandoneil  by  the 
latter,  who  took  refuge  in  the  upper  city  {ji  bm 
wtfXif)  alths  distance  of  lOstadm  from  lha  sea;  but 
the  Athenianjt  followed  them,  tfxjk  Thyrea,  which 
they  destroyed,  and  diaggsd  away  the  inhabitants 
into  abrery.  (Thne.  ir.  56,  57.)  PhiUp,  tha 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  pave  liack  the  Thy- 
reatis to  tha  Axfffm,  and  extended  their  tenritoiy 
along  ihs  ooaat  as  as  Glympeis  and  Zarax. 
(Manso,  Sparfa,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  245;  comp.  Polyb. 
ir.  36.  §  5,  r.  20.  §  4.)  U  oootinnsd  to  belong'  to 
the  Argivee  in  tbe  tima  of  PtMuaniaB  (ii.  38.  §  5); 
but  even  then  the  ancient  boundary  quarrels  between 
the  Arghraa  and  Spaitaoa  still  cwiliinwd  (Fans.  riL 

n§i). 

The  Thtreatu  (et^Srit),  or  territory  of  Thy- 
rea (9vp4a,  also  ^vpitu},  which  is  tbe  only  district 
that  can  be  safdy  assigned  to  Cynnria,  is  one  of  tbe 
most  fertile  platna  in  Uie  Petoponaesns.  It  extenda 
about  6  milM  in  length  along  the  coast,  south  of  tha 
pass  Anigraea  and  the  mountain  ZdvUm.  Ito 
breadth  is  narrow,  as  the  projecting  spnis  of  Mount 
Pamon  are  never  more  than  3  miles,  and  sometimes 
only  about  a  mile  from  the  coast  It  is  watered  by 
two  streams ;  one  on  its  northern,  and  the  other  on  ito 
southern  extremity.  The  former  called  Taktb,  or 
Tajiaus  (Tdfof,  Pans.  iL  38.  §  7  ;  Tdvaos,  Enrip. 
Ekctr.  413),  now  tha  tirer  of  Lukuy  rises  in  tha 
summits  of  Mt  Pamon  near  St.  Peter,  and  falls  into 
the  sea,  at  present  north  of  Attroi,  hut  till  recently 
■wrtii  of  tiw  ktttf  ihoa.    It         the  boa^nir 
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between  the  Arireia  and  Laconia  in  the  time  of  Ktiri 
nd8%  who  aoGordinglj  repraaenta  (^c.)  it  as  th« 
MBiidMy  IwlwMU  the  two  tlslM  {b  tlw  honio  tffi. 
Ths  stream,  which  waters  the  soatlmnlnniity  of 
tiw  plain,  is  smaller  than  the  Tanoa;  ako  rises  in 
Vt>  f^ufWNi,  Mid  AOs  into  tlw  sea  imr  9l»  if  wlrw« 
It  it  nnw  sometimes  called  the  river  of  Kani,  from 
tub  of  the  summits  of  Pamon;  sometimes,  the  river 
ef  A.  Amdrms  it  appears  Id  encieiit  tfoiee  to  iMire 
borne  the  name  of  Charadrm,  whicli  is  described  by 
SUtins  (FAefr.  iv.  46),  as  flowing  in  a  kng  vall^ 
1MV  Mens.    Betwwn  these  two  rfvsfi,  et  toe  vus 

towest  part  of  the  plain,  is  a  fnilt  nijirsh  oallii]  Mut- 
iM,  Sanatd  bj  some  saJt-eprii^  rising  at  the  fuot  of 
the  cileirams  nioiintalDik  The  In^  betwean  the 
two  rinniiM edled  the  TlgnMtMgur(l  Onyiir^s 
•<\sof,Fma.iL38.S7> 

BesKM  1%  JIM  end  Anthwio  «r  Athena,  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  two  other  place  in  the  Thy- 
reatb  are  noticed  by  Panaanias  (ii.  36.  §  5,  seq.), 
namely,  Nbris  (Nnpfr)  and  Eva  (pfa).  Pausanias 
entered  the  Thyreatis  by  the  pass  of  the  Anigraea; 
and  after  following  the  road  along  the  coast,  toned 
upwards  into  the  interior,  and  came  to  Thyrea  (Urrt 
1m»  vp^  Ifwtipov  e>vp4a  x^pio"  '^^X  *^here 
be  saw  the  sepulchres  of  the  300  Aigive,  and  300 
Spartan  champtons.  On  leaving  these,  he  came  first 
to  Anthena,  next  to  Neris,  and  lastly  to  Eva,  which 
be  describes  as  the  fair;f^  of  the  three  villsges, 
containing  a  sanctuary  of  Poleroocrates,  son  of  Ma- 
chaoo,  who  was  honoured  here  as  a  god  or  hero  of 
the  healing  art.  Above  these  villages  was  the  range 
of  Mt  Parnon,  where,  not  fur  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tanaos,  the  boondaries  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Argives,  and  Tq^eatas  Joined,  and  irtn  marked  by 
•tone  Hermae. 

Mens  is  also  mentioned  by  Statins  (TM.  h,  49% 
who  describes  it  as  situated  in  a  long  valley : 

Qoaeque  pavet  looga  epumantem  valte  Cbara- 

dnxm 
Neris." 

Eva,  in  the  Thyreatis,  is  probably  also  meant  by 
Stephanns  B.,  though  he  calls  it  a  city  of  Arcadia. 

The  identification  of  thff«  places  has  given  rise  to 
much  dispute,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined; for  although  there  are  several  ancient  re- 
mains in  tlio  Thyreatis,  no  iiwcriptions  have  been 
found,  contauiiug  the  names  of  places,  and  nooe  of 
tba  rains  are  in  such  pentkni  aa  at  enceto  identify 
them  with  the  ancient  towns.  Thein  rit  two  roads 
in  tlie  Tliyreatis;  one  along  the  coaat  leading  from 
the  pass  oif  the  Anigraea,  and  the  otbsr  across  the 
mountaii!».  Vixm  the  coast-road  we  find  ancient 
remains  at  three  places.  (1.)  Aitrot  is  now  the 
chief  pUce  in  the  district,  wtos  panons  land  com- 
ing from  Nauplia  by  sea.  The  present  town,  how- 
ever, is  of  recent  date,  having  beien  built  during  tbo 
Warof  lndependence,and  lias  become  of  importance  in 
aHHai}npnce  of  the  second  national  assembly  of  the 
Qnaba  having  met  here  in  1823.  It  is  situated  on 
HM  aunllWHi  aida  ef  a  promontory,  which  projects 
some  distance  into  the  sea,  abont  10  minutes  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tauus.  Although  the  town  is 
•f  modem  origin,  it  ii  ioppeeed  that  theplaoe  has 
retained  its  name  from  antiquity,  and  that  it  Is 
the  Astmm  Q'AaTpow)  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  list  it 
eocon  as  the  frontier  town  of  Argolis,  between  the 
Lacedaemonian  Piasiae  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ina- 
cbua.  (PtoiiiL  16.  §  11.)  On  the  land  side  of 
the  proraootoiy  towards  the  river,  an  considerable  re- 
ipmni  of  aaaamot  iral^  bnOlaf  laip  lahmra  Uocki 
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I of  stone,  the  interstices  betwee  n  which  are  filled  up 
with  smaller  stones,  like  the  well  known  walk  of 
TliTns.  OntheollHraideaof  thehill  thereareno 
traces  of  walis,  nor  arettatany  other  remains  of  an 
I  ancient  town.  (2.)  Abont  half  an  hour  S.  of  Asboe, 
to  flw  right  hMMl  of  the  road,  there  were  formerly 
Hellenio  remains,  which  have  now  entirely  disap- 
peared. (3.)  Farther  south,  at  SL  Andrew,  on  the 
coast,  and  Innnediately  south  of  the  river  of  A'oiu,  at 
the  vei^'  edpe  of  the  plain,  are  the  remains  of  an 
aooient  town.  The  fonodatioos  of  the  walls,  abunt 
t  Ibet  in  braadth,  may  still  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
foundations  of  towera.  Within  the  walls  the  highest 
point,  on  which  the  olinidi  of  St.  Aadrsir  aosfitandi, 
was  Om  acropolis. 

Upon  the  road  across  the  mountains  there  are 
likewise  remains  of  three  ancient  places.  (1.)  In 
crossing  Mount  ZdvUza,  we  find  upon  the  descent  on 
the  southern  side  the  rains  of  a  fortress,  which  com« 
manded  the  road  from  the  Argeia  to.  the  Thyreatis. 
(2.)  Further  on,  at  the  foot  of  Zdmteo,  dose  to  the 
river  Tanus  and  the  monastery  of  Lukuy  considerable 
remains  of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  The 
Mnsenm  of  Athens  poesesscs  a  fine  Caryatid  figure, 
and  two  strikii^  bas-reliefii,  brought  fna  tUi  plaesu 
The  ancient  remains  at  Lvhu  are  far  more  consi- 
derable than  any  other  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Thyreatis.  (3.)  From  tlie  monartHJ  of 
Luku  the  road  goes  towards  Mt.  Panon,  over  the 
heights  which  extend  betweoi  the  two  rivers  uf  tijo 
Thyreatis.  To  the  left  of  this  road  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  fortress,  situated  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  oi  IlellenM. 

The  gnat  difficulty  b  to  idenlil^llyiaa  with  auf 
of  these  sites.  Leake  and  Ross  snppoee  that  the 
wall  at  Attro$  is  the  one  commenced  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  in  the  sif^ith  year  of  the  rcloponne.siun  war, 
and  which  they  were  prevented  frnm  tinishiiig  by  \ho 
arrival  of  tlie  Athenians.  They  further  believe  tiiat 
the  ruins  at  Ltitu  are  those  of  Thyrea;  though,  in- 
stead of  l>eini^  only  1 0  stadia  from  the  sea,  as  Thucy- 
dides states,  tbcy  are  more  than  three  tiroes  that 
distance.  Curtius,  on  the  oUmt  band,  thinks  that 
the  remains  at  St.  A  ndrew  npnaent  Thyn  a,  and 
tliat  rau»anias  caine  to  this  point  before  he  turned 
into  the  interior.  He  obsema  that  tba  waD  at 
Astro*  belongs  to  a  much  more  nncie?it  period  than 
the  time  of  the  Feloponnebian  war,  and  that  the  re- 
mains al  Lmht  do  not  exhibit  traces  of  a  town,  and 
are  more  characteristic  of  a  Roman  villa  than  of  an 
ilelleuic  city.  But  to  the  hypothesis  of  Curtius 
the  words  of  Tbncydides  andPaiwunas  ssem  &tal^ 
the  former  describing  Thvrea  as  the  upper  city  at  the 
dihtaiicc  of  10  .stadia  from  the  sea;  aiid  the  latter,  as 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  coontiy.  Supposing 
Luht  to  represent  Thyrea,  the  ruins  at  St.  Andrew 
must  be  those  of  a  city  not  mentioned  by  any  andeut 
writer.  It  is  evidsnt  fmn  the  route  k  Pausantaai 
that  they  cannot  represent  either  Anthena,  Neris,  or 
Eva.  Leake,  indeed,  supposes  tliem  to  be  thui>e  of 
the  Laoedacmonian  Brasiae  or  Prasiae,  chiefly  on 
the  groimd  of  the  order  of  names  in  Ptolemy ;  but 
the  city  at  SL  Andrtw,  being  in  the  phiin  of  the 
Thyreatis,  must  clearly  have  bekmged  to  the  hitter 
district;  and  Prasiae  ought  probably  to  ba  plaosd 
further  south  at  Tjfr6.  [Puasias.] 

The  position  of  Tlqnnn  baing  so  uncertain,  it 
would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  fix  tha  alto  of  tilt 
other  ancient  places  in  the  Thyreatis. 

On  the  heights  of  Mt  Pamon,  m  tlw  north  sssUra 
•xtnmit^  of  tbaaaaaBtlaaiiBia,  la  a  distiiet  unr 
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calleiJ  Tzakom'n,  the  inhabitantit  of  which  speak  a 
peculiar  diiilw  t,  which  more  cloctelj  resembles  tlu* 
sndent  (Sret  k  tli.iii  any  of  the  other  dialects  spoken 
in  modern  (Jreece.  Their  princij^al  town  is  Kat()i- 
nitza.  Their  name  is  evidently  a  cormption  of 
Lacooia;  but  Thiersch  coojectures  with  some  proba^ 
bility,  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Cynurians,  and  have  retained  with  the  tenacity  of 
mountaineers  the  lugnage  of  their  forefathers.  A 
full  account  of  the  Tzakonic  dialect  has  been  given 
by  Thiersch  {A  bharullung.  der  Bay.  Akad.  voL  i. 
p.  5 1 1 ,  seq.),  an  abstract  of  wUeh  wDl  b*  ftand  in 
Leake's  Peloponmetiaca  (p.  304,  seq  ). 

(For  an  account  of  Cynorw  in  general  sec  LoakBi 
Moreti,  vol  IL  p.  482,  aeq^  JWqwwwifaoa,  ^  294, 
ecq.;  Boblaye,  Jiccherchet,  p.  65,  seq.;  Rose,  Rclvtt 
im  Pdoponttet,  p.  158,  Mq.;  Cortius,  Pdopmnuo*, 
toL  ii.  p.  373,  Mq.) 

CYNCUIA,  a  district  in  Arcadia  mentioned  onlj 
npon  the  occa6ion  of  the  fouudatioo  of  Megalopolis, 
«M  sittuted  north  of  PUgalin  ind  Fmliaeia.  We 
may  infer  from  tho  name  that  these  Cynurians  were 
the  same  as  tlie  Cynurians  on  the  east  coast,  but  we 
hsf*  no  aoooontof  njhiatiaiedeoiaieetionbetwMB 
tlicnu  (Paus.  HL  S7.  §  4;  Owlfaiii  Fdapommot, 
Tol.  i.  p.  164.) 

principal  sea-port  of  tho  Locri  Opuntii,  was  situated 
00  a  cape  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Opontian 
gvlf,  oppeaho  Aedepsua  in  Enboea,  and  «t  tn  di>- 
tancc  of  60  stadia  fr«>m  Opus.  (Strab.  is.  y,  425; 
Fans.  X.  1.  §  2.)  Livy  gives  an  inoorrMt  idea  of 
tlM  poaHion  of  Cjmia,  when  be  daaeribea  it  m 
situated  on  the  coast,  at  tho  distance  of  a  mile  from 
Opos.  (Liv.  xxviii.  6.)  Cjruas  was  aa  ancient  town, 
MiBg  BMOtioned  in  tbe  Henmie  catalogue  (72.  iL 
591),  and  n']»ortP(l  to  have  Iwn  the  residenoe  of 
DeoealioD  and  Pyrrha:  tho  tomb  of  the  lattw  waa 
ahown  there.  (Smb.  to.)  Its  rite  ii  mailced  by  a 
t^twcr,  called  Pahopijrgo,  and  soiiil'  HLlIi  nio  n>maina, 
about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Livan&tet 
(Comp.  flirab.  ft  p.  60,  is.  pi.  446,  xiii.  p.  61 5 ;  MeU, 
ii.  3;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  10;  Steph. 
B.  $.  v.).  (Leake,  Northern  GreeoSf  vol.  ii.  p.  174, 
•aq.) 

CYON  (KJof:  Eth.  Kvirrn),  a  city  of  Carla. 
Sfeepbanoa  ^a.  v.)  dtes  tite  Carica  of  ApoUooins,  and 
■doB  tiiat  it  mm  once  oalkd  Oancbhun.  Onmer 
(Asia  yftnur,  vul.  ii.  p.  216)  obM-rves  that  there 
aro  autonomous  ooins  of  Cyan,  with  the  epigraph 
K«L  KtN.  KVTTM!.  [G.  L.] 

CYPAERA  (Kwraipa,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  45),  or 
CYPUAKA  (LiT.  zzxiL  13),  for  these  names  ap- 
panntlj  {nfieata  the  aame  place,  im  n  town  of 
Thesi^aly,  in  the  southera  part  of  tha  dlltriofc  TIm^ 
aaliotia,  near  the  confines  or  Dolopia. 

OTPARTSSIA.  1.  (Kvnpurcrfa,  SuA.  Tin.  pp. 
349,  3r)'.);  Steph.  B.  jr.  v.;  Liv.  x^xii.  21 ;  Plin.  iv. 
5.  a.  7 ;  Kinro^urir^cif ,  Hcon.  IL  ii.  593 ;  Kvrcyur- 
Viat,  Phs.  hr.  36.  §  7;  KvwipuroaL,  Ptol  i&.  16. 
§  7;  fbntipi(TCos,  Scylax,  p.  16;  Mela,  ii.  .3:  Eth. 

Wm^tnttis,  i>trab.  viii.  p.  345;  Pans.  e.;  Sto- 
phanns  alone  baa  tb«  fam  Emraptmity,  •  town 

on  tlie  western  coast  of  Messenia,  situated  a  little 
■oath  of  the  river  Pypariaaua.  upoo  the  bay  to 
which  it  gave  the  nun  of  the  Cjrpaiisahui  gulf. 
(Plin.  Mela,  U.  «.)  This  gulf  was  72  miles  in 
circuit  aoooriUiv  to  PUoy,  and  was  bounded  by  the 
praoMntoiy  ef  lehdija  on  tho  north,  and  by  that  of 
Cyiuirissium  on  the  aooth.  Cyporissia  was  the  only 
town  of  importance  appn^the  weataoi  cuat  of  Men. 


ienia  between  Pylns  and  Triphylia.  It  ia  men- 
tioned in  the  ilomeric  catalogue  (/Z.  /.  c),  and 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited  firam  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times.  It  was  K-antifully  situated  upoB 
the  .sides  of  one  of  the  ofLshootti  of  the  range  of 
muuntaina,  wluch  run  akag  tUa  part  of  tlie  Mea- 
senian  coast.  Upon  the  narrow  summit  of  the  rocks 
now  occupied  by  a  castle  built  in  Uie  middle  ageti 
stood  the  ancient  acropolis.  There  is  no  harbour 
upon  the  Messcnian  coast  north  of  Pylos :  hut  Leake 
remarks  that  the  ruad^tead  at  Cyparibsia  seems  to 
be  the  beat  <m  this  part  of  the  eout;  and  in  andeot 
times  tho  town  proKnbly  possessed  an  artificial  har- 
bour, ainoe  traces  of  a  mole  may  btill  be  seen  npcn 
the  aen-diore.  This  was  probably  constructed  on 
the  restoration  of  Messene  by  K[«^minonda.s;  for  it 
was  necessary  to  prondo  the  capital  ot  the  new 
state  with  a  port,  and  no  spot  was  so  suitable  iv 
this  object  as  Cyparissia.  Hence  we  find  "  Mrsaene 
and  the  harbour  Cyparissia  "  mentioned  together  by 
Scylax  (p.  16).  Pausanias  found  in  the  town  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  one  of  Athena  Cypiri<M!i. 
The  town  oontiuued  to  coin  money  down  to  iht:  uuid 
flf  Sefffinik  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Arka^ 
dia,  a  name  which  wa.s  transff  rred  from  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula  to  this  placv  upon  tho  coast.  It 
continued  to  bear  this  name  till  ita  deatroction  by 
Ibrahim  in  1825,  and  when  rebuilt  it  resmned  its 
ancient  name  Cyparissia,  by  which  it  is  now  called. 
Some  nnalne  of  andent  walls  maj  be  traced  anmnd 
the  modem  cattle;  and  l>elow  tlie  castle  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  near  the  church  of  St.  (ieoige,  are  some 
fragmoili  ef  odnmna.  On  the  aonth  aide  of  the 
town,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  a  fine  s^tream  rushes 
out  of  the  rock  and  tiows  into  tiie  sea ;  and  a  little 
abofe  ia  a  baain  with  a  spring  ef  water,  near  lAiA 
are  some  stones  belonging  to  an  ancient  stractim 
This  ia  the  ancient  fountain  sacred  to  Dionysai^ 
which  Ftaiaaniaa  peroeived  near  tin  antnnee  of  the 
city,  on  the  rood  from  Pylus. 

Stephanua  calls  Cypahasia  a  city  of  Triphylia, 
and  Strabo  (tuL  p.  349)  abo  distinguishes  betwea 
the  Triphylian  and  Mcssenian  Cyparissia,  but  on 
what  authority  we  do  not  know.  (Leake,  Marmf 
ToL  L  p.  68,  seq.;  BoUaje,  Jieeft«pelei^&e,pklUi 
Cortina,  jWejewineai,      il  f>  184»ieq.) 


COrjf  OF  (TPARISSIA- 

2.  In  Laconia.    [As<)i'('.>s  No.  5.1 
CYl'AKl'SSIUM.  [CY1-ARI8SIA."] 
CYPAKl'SSIlIS  SINUS.  [Cyparissia.] 
CYPAKISSUS.    1.  (HvripuTires :  Eth.  Kinro- 
futrcTfvs),  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Delphi.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue {11.  ii,  519)  along  with  Pytho  (Delphi),  and 
is  described  by  EHcaearchus  (80)  as  situated  in  the 
interior  of  Phocis.    It  is  phiced  by  Strabo  below 
Lycorcia,  which  was  situated  on  one  of  the  heighte 
of  Parnassus  (ix.  p.  423),  which  positioo  ia  more 
|wx)hab!e  than  the  one  assigned  to  it  by  Pausanias, 
who  supposes  Cyparissus  to  be  tho  ancient  name  of 
the  place  afterwards  called  Anticyra  (x.  36.  §  5). 
Cjrpariam  ia  alee  mnttoMd  I7  Stnttoa  (7Mu  liL 
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844)  -onil  St<^p>ianu.H  (».  v.).  If  wo  follow  the 
Atttliaritj  of  Utraho  reapectiqg  the  positioa  of  Cjrp»> 
riamis,  Its  rite  n  perhaps  indicated  I7  tlie  waUs  of 
an  IlellL-iiic  town,  at  the  Bouthem  fiot  of  the 
mount  aio,  midway  between  the  Schiate  and  Deljthi. 
(Leake,  Tol.  u.  pt  579.) 

2.  A  rivt  r  (if  Mis.sci.ia.  [Cytarissia.] 
CYPAi>l&  (Kvvaaif),  a  commereial  town  in 
Thrace,  on  tba  cast  of  the  Hebrw,  00  tbe  Bay  of 
Mihu-.  (S(  vlax,  p.  27;  Stcph.  Byz,  *.  r.)  [L.  S.] 
C  Yi'iiANTA  (rd  K^nperra),  a  town  oa  the  east- 
ern coast  of  LaenuB,  belonging  to  the  Elenthero- 
Laocoes*  It  was  in  rtiin»  in  the  time  of  raus.ai)ias, 
tmt  from  the  notice  of  it  in  other  writeiB,  it  was 
evidently  at  one  period  a  pUwe  of  MWW  impcrtanoe. 
(Pans.  iii.  24.  §  2;  I'olvb.  iv.  36;  Pl'm.  iv.  5.  s.  9; 
Ptol.  liL  16.  §§  10,  22.)  PanaaniaB  deschbea  it 
as  situated  6  stadia  from  Zarax,  and  10  stadia  m- 
land ;  and  Ptolemy  speaks  separately  of  the  }M>rt- 
town  and  city.  Paiuanias  adds  that  Cy|iianta 
ooutained  a  temple  of  Asclepias,  called  Stotnaeum, 
aod  a  fountain  Issuing  from  a  rock,  said  to  have 
ben  jmidnGed  by  a  blow  of  the  lance  of  Atalante. 
Tin  numbers  in  Pausanias,  however,  cannot  be  cor- 
rect. At  the  distanoe  of  6  stadia  from  Zarax 
(Ifu-mka),  there  is  no  site  for  a  town  or  a  harbour; 
and  ii  in  scarcely  conceivable  that,  on  this  rocky  and 
little-fireqaented  coast,  there  would  be  two  towns  no 
close  to  one  anutlier.  Moreover  Pausanias  says  tliat 
the  distance  from  Prasiae  toCyplianta  is  200 stadia; 
whereas  the  real  distance  from  I'msiae  {Tj/ro)  to 
Zarax  (Ilierfda)  is  more  than  300  stadia.  In  ad- 
dition to  tlii^  rtolemy  places  Cyphanta  oonadenably 
further  north  than  ZaiW;  and  it  is  not  till  reaching 
Ofixirifsi  that  there  is  any  place  with  a  harbour 
and  a  fountain.  Accordingly,  we  may  here  place 
Cyphanta,  changing  with  Uoblaye  the  very  impro- 
bable number  in  Pausanias  <{  vov  orMia,  into 
IrarW  trrdSia.  Cypariui  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
100  itedia  fion  ifaMa,  and  200  stadia  fiom 

In  bis  Morea.  Lcako  placed  Cyphanta  at  Cypa- 
ritn;  but  in  lii^  J'doponaesiaca,  he  supposes  its 
fcitf  to  have  hixn  further  north  at  I^idhi.  If  we 
are  right  in  identifying  Prasiae  witii  7yro,  this 
position  for  Cypluuita  woold  be  at  once  inadmissible; 
but  Leake,  we  think  cmiTK-on.sIy.  places  Prasiae  also 
further  iwrth,  at  6<.  A  tuli  t  ic  in  the  Cynuria.  [Cv- 
MCKIA ;  Prasiae.]  (Leake,  Morta,  vol.  ii.  p.  5(X), 
J'dopomitei/icd,  y.  301;  iioblaye,  Rtcherclun^ 
p.  llH  ;  Curlius,  J'tloponnesos,  voL  ii.  p.  3U5.) 

CYPHAItA-  [Cypaer.\.] 

CYI'Ml'S  (Ki'-^n:  Ku<jKuoj).  a  town  of 

Perrluicbia  iu  'ihe;>i^iiy,  whicli  supplied  22  shipe 
for  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
frHjt  of  Mt.  Olympus.  (Hum.  II.  ii.  748;  Strab.  ix. 
u.  441;  Lycopbr.  897.)  According  to  Stephanu:, 
(«;  aSi)  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Cyphus, 
one  mentioned  hy  Homer,  and  the  otlier  by  Lyco- 
phron;  but  in  this  he  appears  to  have  been  mis- 
taken.  (Hemsterh.  ad  Aritt.  JHuL  p.  116.) 

CYPRUS  (Kilirpoi:  Kth. -Mil  Adj.  Kvwpios,  Ku- 
wpuuc6Sf  KwpMvs,  Kwptnjs,  Oyprius,  Cypriacus: 
Kibris),  an  island  lybif  off  tlw  coast  of  nionicia 
ami  Ciliciu. 

The  physical  features  and  tiio  legends  connected 
wiUi  diis  cboMU  seatof  Aphrodite,  baTe  (pven  rise 
to  a  multitude  of  names.  I.  Acnm.intis  ('Aircyioy- 
rls).  2.  Amathusia  ( Afu>&o(^aia).  3.  Aspelia. 
4.  Cofinia.  5.  Ceiaitis  (JKapturrU).  6.  Cry  pin. 
(Vtfvnhy.  7.  Macaria  (Itam^).    8.  Ueioiiis 
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(Mntovls).    9.  Ophiusa  (Ophiusin  am,  Ov.  Jfsl 
X.229).    10.  Spheceia  (2^«ia). 

Aoonduig  to  andent  admeasnrsnMnls  tbo  dreidt 
of  this  i&hind  amounted  to  3420  stjulia.  (Strah.  .\iv. 
p.  682.)  Its  greatest  length  from  W.  to  between 
Cape  Aoamaa  and  the  idsnds  called  the  Kats  of 
Cyprus  (KActScf),  ma  loekoned  at  1400  stadia. 
(Strab.  L  c;  Plin.  v.  86;  Agathem.  i.  5.)  The  priiw 
cipa]  or  8W.  part  of  tiie  idand  hv  the  fem  of  an 
irrei;ular  j«irallelogrum,  and  terminates  with  a  long 
narrow  pciunsula,  running  in  a  NE.  direction.  Its 
shape  was  compared  ftndfblly  by  the  old  wiiten  to 
a  tlcece  (Agathem.  /.  r.),  or  to  a  Gallic  sliiild  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  276).  Tho  sur&oe  of  tbe  oofiutnr  is 
abnosk  entirely  occupied  by  tbe  elevated  nogo  of  ML 
Olympus,  whose  culminating  points  reach  tin-  height 
of  VooOfeeU  Tbe  sk^ descend  both  on  the  N.  and 
S.  shores:  on  tbe  fbriner  side  tbe  cbala  is  boU  and 
rugge«l;  on  tbe  S.  side  the  scenery  is  stiQ  bolder, 
presenting  a  deeply  serrated  ontliue  witb  tbieklijr 
wooded  steepe,  whidi  are  broken  by  masBee  of  lime- 
stone, or  furrowed  by  deep  picturesque  valleys,  in 
which  gnnr  tbe  nacossosi  tbo  aneBWBa,  and  lanon- 
cnlus. 

The  mountains  contained  copper  (xo^^i  K^piof , 
aes  Cyprium),  the  most  famous  mines  of  which  were 
to  be  found  at  Tamassus,  Amathus,  Soli,  and  Curion 
(Flin.  xii.  60,  xzxiv.  20),  as  well  as  the  nobler 
metals,  gold  and  silver.  The  precious  stones  of 
Cyprus  were  famous  in  antiqnity.  They  were:  the 
"  adamas  vergens  in  aerium  t  olorem  "  (Plin.  zxxvii. 
15), — whether  this  was  the  diamond  seems  doubtful, 
as  it  has  been  thought  that  Pliny  was  unacquainted 
with  the  real  diamond  (Dana,  MtMrtJogg,  p.  401); 
—  the  "  .imaragdos "  (xxxvii.  17),  emerald;  tho 
"  chalcosmaragdos  turbida  aereis  vmis"  (x.\xvii.  ID), 
mabtchite  (?),  or  more  probably  red  jasper;  "  jiac- 
deros"  (xxxvii.  22),  opal;  "achates"  (.xxxvii.  54), 
agate;  and  asbestos  (Dioscor.  v.  156).  The  land  is 
described  as  fbwing  with  wine,  oil  (Strab.  p.  684), 
and  honey  (Plin.  xi.  14);  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
tlowers  gave  it  the  epithet  of  tvwSvs — the  plaything 
(idvpua)  of  the  guddssa  of  Love.  (£nsta^  «d 
IMonys.  Vtr.  508.) 

Cyprus  lies  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and  tJio 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  island  {artake  of  the  charac- 
teristic's of  lM)tli  continents.  A  lis^l  of  the  plants, 
birds,  (}uutlni]ied;i,  and  fishes,  found  in  Cyi>ruj,  is 
given  in  Wali*ole  (ruribegrmlGrseeSfTol.  i.  p.25St 
foil.).  The  Fcrnla  (Iraeca — or  wfp#l|Na,  as  it  is  now 
called,  with  a  tli>:ht  alteration  from  tbe  ancient 
name —  is  one  of  the  most  unportant  plants  of  tbe 
island  in  rc<pect  to  it.s  economical  uses.  The  stalks 
funiish  the  poor  Cypriau  witli  a  great  nut  of  bis 
household  furnitnre;  and  the  pith  is  wed  instead  of 
tir.der  for  conveying  fire  from  one  place  to  another. 
Ska  Uiught  by  Prometheus  of  okL  (Ae8ch./'rot/k  1U9.) 

The  level  tracts  were  bi  tba  nd|^boarbood  of  Sa- 
laiiiis  and  Citium,  the  former  was  w.itcred  hy  tho 
river  I'ediaeus,  and  the  latter  by  the  Tretus;  but,  as 
tbeie  streams  are  occasionally  dry,  manbee  liave 
in  coiifseijuenre  been  foniied.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  682) 
l)vgins  his  description  of  the  ishmd  with  Cape  Aca- 
mas  CAxfl/ios),  at  tba  W.  eztnmity  of  the  iahmd, 
which  he  describee  as  a  thickly  wooded  headland, 
divided  into  two  snmmita  rising  towards  tbe  N. 
(Gonp^  FlsL  ▼.  14  f  1|  Fib.  ▼.SI;  Stadia»m.%% 
282,  292,  293.)  The  molpm  name.  afU'r  the  cele- 
brated metro^iitan  of  Cyprus,  is  IJuyhio*  Kpipha- 
n  ('4,  wlu^  IB  shoctmed  into  St.  ryimo.  Tbe  next 
I  point,  in  a  &  diitotiaot  b  Dnpanin  (ApArww^ 
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14.  §  1  :  Trepano).  Then  the  roadstead  and 
harbour  of  Papbo*  (nd^s).  The  cape  which  closes 
the  Iwr  of  Baf0  to  tha  W.  b  tka  UpkfOmm  Pro- 
montorium  (Ztf6piof,  Ptnl.  r.  14.  §  1  :  Zt^upla 
Attpa^  Strab.  p.  683).  To  the  S.  is  another  bead- 
land,  AniMi  (^Af9a>4n)t  ftOoirad  bj  Flmriiuii 
(♦pot'-f/ioi',  Ptol.  V.  14  §  1  :  Capo  Blanco).  At  a 
Little  distaoce  further  inland  was  Uierocepia  i'Upo- 
«|w<B,  Sinb.  pi  684).  Unb  ftOonr  FdMpapboa 
(UaXatTcupos :  Kulln  or  KonuJdia),  Boosan  (Booir- 
•vpai  Bisury^  Treta  (Tp^ra:  Tera),  and  Curium 
(Kalpwr)  with  «  port  boOt  hf  the  Ai^^.  Hear 
this  was  the  point  of  Ctiriaa  (Koup(a; :  Cupo  delJe 
GfMe)t  at  a  little  distance  Sxam  which  are  some  salt 
Mnhes  wUcb  imife  an  arm  ef  tha  rim  Lfcoa 
(Aiwor,  Ptol.  T.  14.  §  2).  Amathus  ('Afia$wt: 
Old  Limasol),  which  next  followed,  was  a  Phoenician 
colony.  B«joDdwMtlwlillh  towBoTPdaeaCnd- 
Aaia,  Stnib.  p.  683),  at  the  fwt  of  a  nunintain 
shaped  lilce  a  breast  (jtoffTMiits),  Olympus  ('OAi//*- 
«w:  Jfonlo  91a.  Croet).  ChMTTKlr^)  was  a 
J$tge  town  with  a  harbour  that  could  bo  closed;  to 
tht  W.  of  it  waa  the  little  river  Tetins  (T«tios,  IHoL 
V.  14.  $  it  Tub),  and  to  lh«  B.  the  promontory 
DidOi  (A^f,  Ptol.  /.  c. :  Kitt).  A  rapped  line  of 
MMl  fbUows  for  aeveral  miles  akqg  a  bay  which  lies 
botwwB  liiia  heaibmd  and  that  ofllifani  (SpSpot: 
PUa).  Above  Pedaliam  {JltfidXiov Capo  delta 
Grtga),  tha  nest  point  on  the  £.  coaat,  ruse  a  hill 
nidi  a  taraple  aomweratei  to  Aplmdita.  The  har* 
hour  Leurolla  (A»<J»toXAa:  Porta  Artiio  din  e  Lu- 

cola).   Amroochostus  ('A/^x*'^<''i  ^- 
}  3 ;  SleodKam.  §  887),  near  tha  rfnr  FittHBs  (nc- 

ouuoi),  a  name  which  has  been  transmitted  by  cor- 
nplion  to  the  Venetian  FamagosUt.  FurtlMr  M. 
was  Sahoda  (SoXcmx^s),  "Claea  ('EAo/o,  Ptol.  lex 
Cfuudu-bemau),  Urania  (Oupewi'ijr  xiiov  Upvs, 
Nonn.  Dionyt.  ziii.  450),  Carpasia  (KBpar«rUi),and 
tlic  promontory  called  Dinanttum,  with  fht  mndB 
called  the  Keys  uf  Cyprus  (al  KX<73«r).  Tkm  fno- 
bound  shore  to  the  NE.  was  called  the  ahort  «f  ttie 
Greeks  ('Axaiwy  itrHit  Jalom$a),  from  tha  itory 
that  Toucer  and  lii.s  colonists  had  landed  here. 
(Strab.  p.  682.)  On  this  coast,  70  stadia  from  Sa- 
lamis,  was  Aphrodisium  ('A^ftoSUrtor,  Ptol.  14. 
4;  Strab.  p.  682),  Mararia  (MeutapU,  Ptol.  /.  c), 
erynia  (Kfpvrcta),  and  Lapethus  (Adirr^r :  La  ■ 
pUho  or  Lapta).  Cape  Crommyon  (Kf»o/u/xtW 
ftrpa)  wxs  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island;  near  this 
were  the  towns  of  Cerbia  {K*p6*ia)  and  Soli  (2<(Aoi). 
The  promontory  of  Callinusa  (KaXAlMNMra)  com- 
pletes the  circuit  of  the  ishuHl.  In  the  interior  were 
the  towat  of  Aepeia  (Aiircia),  Limenia  (Ai/u<Wa), 
TanuLSHUs  (Toi(jLara6s),  Tremithns  (Tptfu6ovs), 
Leuonia  (A^vKuaia),  Chytrus  {XOrpot),  and  Ma< 
rium  (^Mipior).  An  account  of  these  places  will  be 
found  under  their  several  heads :  nioet  of  tlie  towns 
have  now  diaappoared*  I 

Cypms  seems  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians at  a  very  early  jxrioil,  and  if  we  may  trust  the 
Syrian  annala  consulted  by  the  historian  Menandcr 
(Joseph.  AfU.  viii.  5.  §  3,  c.  Ajiton,  1.  18;  comp. 
YixB.Aen,  1,  643),  was  subjivt  to  the  Syrians,  even 
in  na  time  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  know  tha  dates 
of  the  estahliahmrnt  of  t  he  Greek  cities  in  this  island ; 
but  there  can  bo  uo  d<  ubt  but  that  thry  were  later 
than  this  period,  and  that  ft  conndoraMe  portion  of 
the  soil  and  trade  of  Cyprus  p«uw(l  fnmi  the  I'lux-- 
nicians  to  the  (>recks.  Under  Aiiia^is  the  island 
became  subject  to  tha  Aegyptian  throne  (Herod,  ii. 
182){  ha  pnbaUj  aant  om  Afikaa  cokniata.! 
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(Comp.  Herod,  vii.  90.)  On  the  inrasjon  of  AcfTpl 
by  Cambjaaea  Cfpna  anrroMlered  to  the  Penianai 
andftmiiihad  a  aijoatom  tot  tiia  aapadithm.  (Harod* 

UL  19.)    It  continued  to  form  a  j  .irt  nf  the  I'l  r-i.in 
empira,  and  was  with  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  the 
fifth  aatrapy  in  ^  aifangwiiwil  made'  hf  Daich» 
(Herod,  iii.  91.)    Durinsj  the  Ionian  nvclt  t!:e 
whola  iilaiid,  except  Amathus,  threw  off  the  Persian 
yoka  TheCypriaoamMaltoekadkythaFeniaa 
by  land  and  sea,  and  af^er  varying  success,  were  de- 
feated, and  their  leader  Oneailua  slain.   After  thia 
tha  iriaad  wm  agato  anljael  to  Dwom  (Bmd.  t. 
104 — 116),  and  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxaa  tew 
niahed  150  ahipa.   (Hetod.  viL  90.)  Aflar  tht 
oiwlhrair  «r  tha  tahna  al  fiakmk;  a  GreeiaB  Baal 
was  despotchwl  to  Cypnis  and  reduct-d  the  greater 
part  of  it.   (Thuc  L  94.)   Tha  Atheniana  acat 
OBI  aaouwr  expeoioBP  wf^uBm  n,  av  m  ooBMiaHSMa 
of  a  plague  and  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  attempt  was 
relinquished.    (Thuc  i.  112.^    The  Iwilliant  pe- 
riod of  ito  history  belonpi  to  tbm  timaa  of  Bvmpmui, 
king  of  Salamis,  when  Htllpnic  customs  and  cirili- 
tation  received  a  new  impuhie.   Ue  waa  aaocceded 
by  hia  aoa  Moodrn  ;  anoUMr  Bfagoraa,  aon  af  M- 
cocles,  was  joined  with  Ph(x;ion,  to  rw  over  Cypnia 
for  the  kinig  of  Persia,  from  whom  it  had  rsrolted. 
(Diod.  xvL  42, 46.)  Cyprus  again  baeamaalribitey 
to  the  Persiatis,  and  mnainttl  Mi(  h  till  the  battle  of 
Isans,  when  the  several  states  dedarad  lor  Aki- 
andar,  and  jdned  tha  MModoBha  ihel  with  tfO 
ships  at  the  siege  of  l^iai    (Arrian.  ii.  20.)  They 
wers  afterwarda  ofd(»vd  to  cruise  off  the  Felopon- 
neaoa  with  100  ahipe  along  with  Urn  PhoHddans. 
(Arrian.  iii.  6.)  When  the  empire  of  Alexander  was 
broken  ap,Cjrpnia  fidl  withAecjpi  tothe  lotof  Pto> 
lemj.  DwMlfiui  iuvadod  the  Uand  nith  a  power- 
ful fleet  and  aniiy,  defeated  PitlaBay's  brother 
Menelana,  and  ahut  him  np  in  Sahmns,  which  be 
boieged  bodi  bf  aea  and  land.  Ptokmy  hastened  to 
his  relief  with  140  ships;  and  tdier  a  sea-fight-—' 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  history,  b.  (X 
306,  —  the  whole  island  fell  hito  the  hands  of  De- 
metrius.   (Diod.  XX.  47 — 53;  Plut.  Demttr.  IS- 
IS; Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §  7;  Justin,  xr.  2.)   In  b. c 
S9S,  Ptolemy  reoorered  tlie  island,  and  it  became 
from  this  time  an  integral  jwrtion  of  the  Aegyptian 
monarchy.   (Plut  Demetr.  35, 38.)  It  formed  the 
brightest  jewd  in  the  Alexandrian  diadem;  the 
timber  of  OtTmpoa  waa  oaed  fior  the  navy  of  Aej^ypt, 
and  ita  metallic  and  other  riches  contributed  to  the 
rerenne.    Independently  of  its  importance  as  a  uu< 
litaiy  position,  the  Ptolemies  had  a  personal  inteieal 
in  securing  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  them.«*lves  or 
their  treasures,  in  case  of  invasion  or  internal  revo- 
lutions.  Undar  tha  Lagid  dynastf,  tha  govemmenft 
of  the  island  was  committed  to  »ome  onf  l^lmijr'ns^ 
to  the  highest  class  of  the  Alexandrian  court,  (  .ailwi 
tha  "  Idnamen  of  the  king."   This  viceroy  bad  full 
powers,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  invription*  in 
which  he  is  entitled  trrfwnfyhs  Kcd  poittpx'^ 
^X"f^^'  ^  Kara  rJ^r  KTjiror.  Ptolemy  Philadd|ftM 
founded  the  Cyprian  cities  which  Ixire  the  name  of 
his  wife  —  Arsinou.    On  the  decline  and  fail  oC 
Aegypt,  Cyprus  with  Cyrenaioa  waa  tha  onlj  faniga 
jx>j.M*-^<ion  n'niaininp  to  the  crown.    Polycrttes,  an 
Arrive,  about  \\.  c.  217,  wa.s  governor  of  Cyprus,  and 
.•iecured,  by  lii.s  faithfulness  and  intcgri^,  liieiriMi 
for  rtoleiny  Kj)ij>bane.s,  the  infant  sson  and  ."nws.ior 
of  I'hilopator.    On  the  division  of  the  mooarchj 
between  the  brathers  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Bnnw 
gatoi,  £Mqptai,in  cootmTaotiM  of  theani^faMBft 
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iras  «nz!oaii  to  take  Cjpras  to  his  share.  In  ■.O. 
154,  Euerget«s  went  to  Kome,  to  leek  assistance 
from  the  seimte.  Five  legates,  bat  no  Boman  annj, 
were  despatched  to  aid  him  {  bifc  Philometor,  anti- 
cipadng  him,  liad  already  occnined  Cyprus  with  a 
large  forte,  so  that  when  his  brotlier  landed  at  the 
bead  of  his  mercenary  troup,  he  ww  noo  dtCeatcd 
•nd  shot  up  in  Lapetbus,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  on  condition  that  he  shook!  content 
himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyn  ik-.  Hm  Bomans 
did  not  again  interfere  to  disturb  the  arrangement 
thus  condoded.  During  the  dissensions  of  the  bro- 
thers, Demetrius  Soter,  kuig  of  Syria,  had  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus,  bnt  un- 
sucresKfully.  Un  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Latliyrus 
to  the  tliraiM  of  Aogypt,  hb  jovngar  bmther,  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  wont  to  Cyprus.  Afterwards,  when  by 
the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  the  queen -mot her,  Alex, 
ante  neame  kin:;  of  A^jpt,  Latbyrus  retired  to 
OjJKOB,  and  held  it  as  an  iniiepondent  kin^rdoni  for 
tba  18  years  during  which  Cleojiatra  and  Alexander 
tiigMd  in  Acgypt^  b.  c.  107 — ^9.  When  Lathyrus 
was  recalled  by  tlic  Alexandrians  to  Aegypt,  Alex- 
ander, his  brother,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  master  of 
Cyproa,  invaded  the  island;  bat  was  defeated  in  a 
lUTal  action  by  Chaereas,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
Whilo  Ptfdemy  Auletes  occupied  the  throne  of 
AegTpt,  ■mtber  Ptolemy,  a  younger  brother,  was 
Icin^'  of  Cyprus.  Tlii-^  prince  had  obtained  from  the 
Human  people  the  complimenturr  title  of  their  friend. 
(Cie.  pro  SuL  S6;  Schol.  Bob*,  p.  301,  ed.  Orell.) 
(>n  the  pretence  that  he  had  abetted  the  pirate-^ 
(Schol.  Bob.  L  c.),  he  was  commanded  to  descend 
fimnthe  timMi  In  b.c.  58,  Clodius,  who  had  a 
personal  enmity  against  the  king  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii. 
S3;  Dion  Case.  xzzviiL  30),  proposed  to  deprive 
Ub  of  Us  kingdom,  and  confiscate  his  large  trea- 
mit  to  the  service  of  the  state.  A  "  rogation"  was 
bwo^ht  forward  by  the  tribune,  that  Cato  should  be 
appouted  to  cany  into  cuecntian  this  act  of  fnght- 
ftil  iiynstice.  Cato  accepted  this  disgraceful  com- 
Biinum;  but  half  ashamed  of  the  transaction,  de- 
qmlehed  a  friend  from  Bhodci  to  deliTsr  die  decree, 
and  to  hold  ont  to  the  injured  king  the  promi.«e  of 
an  hooourable  compensation  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
Pli|iliiHi  Aphffodltei  Ptolemy  pnftffed  to  aolimit  to 
a  volunt.arv  death.  (Pint.  CaL  Min.  34,  39.)  Cy- 
prus became  a  Koman  nrorinoey  and  the  fistal  trea- 
■mo  amaoiiii!  by  the  kinf ,  wen  poorod  mto  the 
coffers  oftho  state.  (Pat.  Veil.  ii.  45.)  The  island 
was  to  Cilicia  (Cic  ad  /am.  'uT\  ad  AtU 

^.  S%  bat  had  a  qnaeetoref  its  own  (oil  Fm».  ziH. 
48),  and  its  own  courts  for  the  administmtion  of 
joatioe  (ad  AU,  21).  In  d.  c  47,  it  was  given 
Irf  Gaesarto  AffriiMS  and  Ptaleniy,  tlio  deter  and 
brother  of  Cleopatra.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  95.)  JI. 
Antonins  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  children  of 
OhafBtra.  (Dten  Cass.  iHz.  SS,  41 ;  ccmp.  Strsb. 
p.  fi^T).)  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  at  the  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  emperor  and  the  senate, 
B.  0. 97,  itwaa  ande  an  imperial  province.  (Dion 
Ca-ss.  liii.  12.)  In  b.  <\  22,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
senate  (Dkm  Casa.  Uv.  4),  and  was  from  that  time 
fjuvsined  bj  propraetors,  with  the  title  of  Rreeonsnl, 
with  a  "  legatu-s  "  and  a  "  quaestor."  (Marquardt, 
jBecier'«J2^.^ ft. ToLiii.pt.  l.p.  172;  Orell.  Inscr. 
S108.)  Hio  praeomd  rsrided  at  Paphoe.  {Act. 
ApOtL  ziU.  6, 7.)  From  the  narrative  in  tiie  Acts 
aftho  Apostks  (xiiL  4—12),  it  would  seem  that  a 
asBsidsraMo  part  of  the  populstion  mm  ti  Jewish 
osMianf  ■al  to  Iht  fctal  JasnnMlkB  daiii«  the 


tvign  of  Hadrian,  they  are  said  to  hare  massacred 
240,000  of  the  Grecian  inhabitants,  and  obtained 
temporary  possession  of  the  island.  (Sfilman,  Hist, 
of  Jews,  ToLilL  p.  1 12.)  Under  the  Byzantine  em- 
|ierars  it  was  governed  by  a  Consularis,"  and  the 
capital  was  transferred  from  Paphoe  to  Salamis  or 
CoBStsntia  (Hierocl.).  In  A.  i>.  648,  Mo>;iwiyah, 
the  peneml  of  Othnian,  invaded  the  Island,  whidi 
capitulated,  the  Saracen  general  agreeing  to  share 
the  revenues  with  the  Greek  emperor,  In  a.  d. 
803 — 8()fi,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Harun  el  Rashid, 
bnt  was  aftenvards  rebtored  to  the  emjHre  by  the 
conquests  of  Nicephonsll.  Isaac  Angelus  lost  the 
island  where  Alexis  Coinmcnus  h.id  made  himself 
independent;  but  was  deprived  of  his  conquest  by 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  A.  D.  1191,  who  ceded  it  tO 
the  Templars,  bat  afterwards  resumed  the  povo- 
reignty,  and  in  a.  d.  1 192,  gave  it  to  King  Guidu  of 
Jenuakm.  Cypras  naa  nevor  agsto  udtied  to  tha 
Byzantine  empire. 

Cyprus,  lying  in  that  sea  which  was  the  extreme 
nnneof  the  Grecian  race,  never  (leve1o{ied  the  nobler 
features  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civilization.  The 
oriental  character  entirely  predominated ;  the  worship 
liad  bnt  little  connection  with  the  graceful  anthropo- 
morj)hism  of  Htlla.s,  bnt  was  ratlier  a  deification  of 
the  generative  p<jwers  of  nature  as  common  to  the 
Phoenicians,  mixed  up  with  Ofgiastic  rites  from 
Phrygia,  The  goddess,  who  was  evidently  the  same 
as  the  Semitic  Astarte,  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  rade  oonioal  stone.  iL  3.)  The 

exulM^rancc  of  nature  served  to  stifle  every  higher 
fwling  in  sensual  enjoyment.  (Comp.  Athen.  vL  p. 
257,  ziL  p.  516.)  A  description  of  the  eonstitntioo 
was  given  in  the  lost  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Po- 
hties,  and  Theoplirastos  had  composed  a  treatise 
npon  the  same  subject.  (Said. «.  v.  Tidfw.)  That 
such  men  should  ha^'e  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  investigate  this  matter  shows  that  it  possessed 
considerable  interest;  aa  fiur  aa  (be  scanty  nodosa 
that  have  come  down  go,  it  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  petty  princes  of  an  oriental  character. 
(Corop.  Herod,  m  90.)  Far  eoins  of  CjrpnVt  *m 
Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  84;  H.  P.  Bonrll,  Notice  «r 
qutlq.  Med.  gr.  de*  Roi$  de  Chjfpre,  Paris,  1836; 
Menrsius,  Crete,  C>pr«^fte.,Amst.  1679;  IVAnTflle, 
Mem.  de  FAcad.  de$  Itucr.  vol.  xxxii.  p  .'548 ;  Mariti, 
Viagjfi,  roL  L;  Von  Hammer,  Topogr.  Ansicht.  out 
der  LmmiBi  Tm^a  Zesoaf;  ^  H.  pp.  40,  5S8; 
Engel,  iTjpros;  Ross,  Reisen  narh  Kos,  Jialiknr- 
Mu^oi,  JiMht,  md  der  IntdnCjfpem,  Halle,  1852 ; 
Lnynes,  Ntndimalifm  M  InteripUon*  Cypriote$^ 
Paris,  1852.  ^  [E.  B.  .1] 

CYTS£LA  (K^Aa\  a  town  on  the  river 
Hobms  in  Thraee,  wMiA  was  oooe  an  impoitant 
place  on  the  ria  Egnatia.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
modem  Iptaia^  or  Chap^lar,  near  Keshan.  (Strab. 
pp.  322,329;  PtoLiiL  11.  §  18;  Steph.  Byz. 
Ann.  Conin.  vii.  p.  204  ;  Liv.  xxxi.  16,  xxxviii, 
40, 41 ;  Mela,  ii.  2;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CrrPSKLA  (Kii^Aa:  m  KoftfO^f)^^^ 
in  the  district  of  I^'lrrIlJl.^ia  in  Arcxidia,  which  was  oc- 
cupied and  fiortified  by  the  liantiueians  in  the  Pelo- 
punneeian  war,  in  order  to  annoy  the  LaceAHmonian 
district  Sciritis.  (Time,  v,  33.)  Kiepert,  in  his 
map^  identifies  Cypsehi  with  Basilis,  since  the  latter 
is  Bidd  to  hare  bem  foonded  by  Cypselns:  ths  only 
oljectiun  to  this  <  i.njrcture  is  the  diAlancOOf  Q^pssla 
itwa  the  district  Sciritis.  [Ba8ILis.J 

CYPTA'SU  (Kinrroiria),  a  pboo  00  tha  Mk 

of       Uinor  (Ftd.  t.  4),.  apfaiiBtfy  the  mm 
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wliirh  the  T;iblo  places  7  miles  from  Sinopc  on  the 
rood  to  Atnibua,  under  tlie  name  of  Cloplaita.  Ha- 
nStiaa  (Bmarekm,  ^  vol  L  ^  906)  nii^ioaes  that 
it  may  be  a  place  on  the  eoait  noir  called  ChiJmn- 
iar.  [G.L.J 

CTRA  [OrBnoHATA]. 

CYRAUNIS.  [Cehci.va.] 

CYKUii;  (KJ^q:  Eth.  KvpSdIos),  a  city  of  Pam- 
phylia,  mentioud  by  HccatMoa  in  mAtl^  (Steph. 
B.  *.r.)  [O.L.J 

CYK£NA£I.  rCYUUiaiCAO 

GYREMA'ICA  (4  Kwpmin  x4p^^  Ban^  iv. 

I'J'J;  V  Kvi^-qvaia,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  8^^";  t;  Kf^- 
Muxii  iitofx^  Cyrcnaica  I'roviucia, 

CyrenaTea  AfHca,  and  Cynnaioa  dmply,  Mela,  i. 
8  §  1 ;  rlin.  v.  5,  Sec:  Adj.  KvprivcuKbs,  <.'^]*  r'ni\\y 
with  nfircnce  to  the  pbikwophic  sect  fouuded  by 
Ari>ti|>puH,  ii  Kvpif««IlR#  ^Xotro^o,  Btab,  xvii. 
p.  837;  I>i"L'  I-  irrt.  ii.  85;  Kuprji'olbi,  CyrenaTcus, 
Cynuac'Uii,  Cyrenenais),  a  district,  and,  under  the 
Ronnm,  a  pmiaoe  «f  N.  AfHca,  alflo  eaUac^  fh»  th^ 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  Pe>-tai>oli9  (n«VTdiroAir, 
1^;  Agatham.  iL  5),  Pkhtapuub  Lobtak 
(n«vrdbraAi«  AifAff,  Jcnph.  Tii.  88;  Best  Bof. 
13),  and  Pkn  tai-oii  tana  IIf.i.io  (Plin.  I.e.)* 
The  former  name  was  derived  from  CrKKMBi  tlie 
capital  of  the  dbrtxiet;  and  the  htfeer  from  Ha  five 
chief  cities,  namely,  Cyuenk,  Bauca.  Tki  oheira 
<aft.  Arainoe),  UnarKBtoaa  (afu  ikrenice),  and 
Apoixonia,  wlueh  was  at  fint  the  port  of  pjrane. 
The  names  may,  however,  be  Jistinguihhcd  from  one 
another;  Cyreoaica  denoting  the  whole  district  or 
province  in  its  wltefc  amM^  and  PMoti^oGB  being  a 
collective  name  far  fha  fiva  citios  nitii  their  nepeo- 
ttve  territoriee* 

In  ite  widect  asme  fha  tem  Indndei  the  whole 
of  tlie  country  which  was  subject  to  Cyrt-uc,  when 
that  city  was  moot  flooriahix^,  from  the  borders  of 
Carthage  on  the  W.  to  tfaoee  of  Egjpt  «n  tiia  E. 
Oil  both  sides,  as  was  natural  from  the  chaiactMT  of 
the  intervening  deserts,  the  boundaries  varied.  On 
tlte  E.  they  seem  never  to  have  been  perfectly  de- 
fined, being  pLiced  at  the  CiiEiisoNESua  Magna 
{RoM-et-Tin),  or  at  tl»e  CATABATilMira  Majob 
lifursa  SoUom  or  Ahibet  et  Kebira,  the  present 
boondaiy  of  Tr^i  and  J^gypi),  according  as 
Marmarica  was  included  in  Cyrenaica  or  not.  On 
the  W.  the  boundary  was  fixed,  after  long  dis- 
potee,  at  the  bottom  the  Great  Syrtis.  [Arab 
Piiii.ARNf>KirM.]  On  the  S.  the  nominal  limits  <^ 
the  country  reached  as  far  as  the  oasis  of  Phaza- 
NIA  (/cczan).  (Scylax,  p,  45;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
SUvl'uum.  p.  451;  &ill.  Jug.  19;  Mela,  Pliu. 
//.  cc).  On  the  N.  the  shore  was  washed  by  that  part 
of  the  Uediterranean  which  was  called  the  Libyan 
Sea  (LinvcuK  Uarb),  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Greater  byrtii. 

But  the  district  actually  occupied  by  the  Ghreek 
colonists  comprisod  only  the  table  land,  known  as 
tlic  plateau  of  Barca,  with  the  subjacent  coast.  It 
may  be  cN)n.<>iJercd  :is  bepnuing  at  the  N.  limit  of 
the  Mudy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtw  at  Bokkum 
Pit.  {Has  Teyotuu,  S.  of  Ben-Gltazi),  between 
which  and  the  Chenoneans  Magna  the  country  pro- 
jects into  till'  Mfditernincnn  in  the  form  of  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  whose  chord  is  above  150  miles 


*  It  is  also  called  "  Libya  about  Gyrene"  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12,  K^ittt)  Tf  fieTci  Ai^i/qf  rqt  wtpt 
Kvpi^np^i  Act.  ApoiL  iL  10,  tiI       rifs  Aif  Jijt 
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I  long,  and  its  arc  above  2(K),  Mng  directly  opptsit*" 
to  the  Peloponuesua,  at  the  distance  of  about  2UO 
miles. 

From  its  p<>^ition,  formation,  ilitnate,  and  soil, 
this  r^ion  is  perha|«  one  of  the  most  delightful  on 
the  anrfbee  of  the  globe.  Iti  eeatre  iB.oocupied  bj 
a  UKxlcratcly  clLvatir!  table-land,  whose  edge  runs 
paniUei  to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  in  a 
saeeeedeB  of  temeee,  dodied  witii  verinrs,  rater- 
sectid  by  iiiruii.t.iin  streams  running  thruui:!!  mvines 
filled  with  the  richest  v^etation,  well  waterad  by 
fireqoent  nine,  exposed  to  the  oool  aea^hienee  from 
the  N.,  and  sheltered  by  the  iiia&s  of  the  mountain 
from  the  sands  and  hot  winds  (tf  the  Sahara.  Xhe 
variooB  tenaees  enjoyed  a  great  diversity  of  ^ 
mates,  and  jinKliuoi  a  correspindini;  variety  rf 
ik>werB,  vegetables,  and  fhuts,  and  the  soocessiva 
harvests,  at  the  diffimnt  devittiens,  tested  far  eight 
niontlw  oat  of  the  t\v(Ivf.  (Hi  tnI,  iv.  198,  199; 
Diod.  iii.  50;  Anian.  JmL  43;  ^ustath.  ad  I>im. 
Perieg.  S19.)  The  table  land  extends  aome  70 
or  80  miles  in  breadth  between  the  S<thara  and  the 
coodt,  but  it  k  only  on  its  and  NW.  akniea  thai 
it  enjoy.-,  tlit-  ))hysiad  advantages  now  descnbed,  aad 
on  accuunt  ot  >v!iii:h  it  is  calliNj  to  tlus  day  Jebtl 
Ahdar — i.  e.  the  Crreen  J/otmtom.  Among  ita 
pcodncts  are  enaraenOed  com,  oil,  wine,  all  kinda  of 
fruits,  e»pt\:ially  dates,  fi^'s,  and  almonds  (ScyL 

r46  ;  Diud.  iii.  49  ;  Piin.  xiii.  4.  s.  9,  xviL  SO. 
4;  Synes.  EpUt.  133,  147);  encumbers  (Plin.zx. 
1.  s.  3),  truffles  (m'Vu,  Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Plin.  xii.  3. 
8.  12);  cabbsge  (Ath.  L  pw  27,  iiL  p^  100),  bos 
(Theophr.  JBSrt.  /M.  uL  15),  safihm  (Ath.  xr. 
p.  682;  Plin.  xxi.  ,6.  s.  17;  Synes.  EpitU  133), 
flowers  from  wluch  exquisite  perfumes  were  extracted 
(Theophr.  B,  P.  vi.  6;  Ath.  xv.  p.  689;  Plin,  xxi,  , 
4.  8.  10);  and  a  very  rare  pUnt,  for  which  tli»< 
coant(>'  was  especially  cdebrated,  namely,  Silphimim,  i 
or  Auerptftum,  the  ^lant  which  produced  the  giun  | 
refill,  called  laser  {owbs  Kvpijrcuof),  which  waa  in 
the  highest  esteem  among  the  ancient  phyadana  ' 
(Herod.  It.  169;  IKoscor.  iii.  84;  Theophr.  //.  P.  vi. 
3;  Arrian.  Afuib.  'm.  28;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131 ;  Plin.  ix. 
3.  8.  15,  xix.  3.  s.  1,  xzil  23;  Plant.  Jiud.  iii.  2. 
16  ;  Eckhel,  Doeir.  Nmn.  Vet,  vol.  iv.  p.  U»; 
Mionnet,  Ikscr.  de  Med.  vol.  vi.  pp.  373,  folL :  the  \ 
plant,  which  had  already  become  scarce  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  is  now  found  in  abundance:  Delia  | 
CelU^  Vuujgio  da  TrijwH,  Ac;  Pacbo,  Vojfoge 
dans  la  Marmariqtie,  Ac,  p.  250).    The  district 
was  also  fiunous  for  ita  honey  (Synes.  Ejiitt.  147); 
its  horses,  large  studs  of  which  were  kept  at  Cyrt-n© 
and  at  Barca  (Pind.  PylA.  iv.  2;  Ath.  iii.  p.  HH); 
Dionys.  Perieg.  213;  Syncs.  Epist.  40;  Diud.  xvii. 
49;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  837;  Steph.  B.  p.  155),  and  ita 
ostriches  (Synes.  Epist.  133).    As  some  check 
upon  all  these  advantages,  the  country  was  terribly 
subject  to  the  annual  ravages  of  locusts  (Plin.  xi. 
29.  s.  35;  Liv.  Epit  Ix.;  Jul.  Obsoq.  90;  Oros.  v. 
11 ;  Synes.  Epist.  58);  and  the  great  abundance  of 
natural  gifts  disposed  the  irdiabitants  to  liuury. 

The  native  Libyan  tribes,  who  are  iiientioiH-'l  as 
inhabiting  the  country  in  the  earhest  known  limes, 
were  the  Auschisab  oo  the  W.,  the  Asbtstak  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Giuoammak  on  tlio  K. ;  hut  in 
the  time  of  Herodotua  these  peoples  had  already  been 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greek  settlers ;  and, 
during  the  whq)e  period  of  ancient  history,  C\Ttv 
naica  is  etssentially  a  part  of  tim  LlcUenic  wurlU. 
(.\  few  other  trills  ate  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  iv.4, 
a.  10.)  The  fint  Greek  aettkniMittol  which  «• 
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have  any  cIcAr  acrsiunt,  was  effected  by  BATTrs 
(/>ic<.  of  Biog.  t.  v.),  who  led  a  colony  from  tlie 
Mmd  of  Them,  and  fint  crtabliRbcd  fafaaadf  on  the 
islfiiiil  of  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  district, 

and  atlerwanls  built  Cyrekk  (o.c.  631).   The  I 
dynasty,  whieh  he  there  foanded^  gcweined  the 
eoantry  durin<i  8  rri^ns,  thouph  with  roiii|tfinitivc1y 
Uttle  power  over  aome  of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Of 
these  the  earUertwereTmrcmcmA  and  HsspKRmm, 

then  Bauca,  a  mlony  from  Cyrcnc;  and  these,  with 
Cjrene  itaelf  and  its  pnrt  AfOLloMlA,  formed  the 
original  LyUan  PentapoKs.  The  eompamlive  mde- 
pendencc  of  Barca,  riiul  t!io  injury  inflicted  on  the 
oonntry  bj  the  Fenian  invai>iua  under  Cambyseii, 
dinihiiehed  the  powef  of  tiie  farter  khtfi  of  Cyrene, 
and  at  hc^t  th.'  dynjusty  wxs  overthrown,  and  a  re- 
pnUic  established  about  tbe  middle  of  the  5th  ceii> 
tvaj  1I.C.  [Grmne].  When  Aleiander  innded 
Kiryjit  tin-  Cyrenacans  made  an  aUiance  with  hitn 
(Diod.  xvii.  4  9 ;  Curt.  It.  7  ).  The  country  was  nuide 
mljeel  to  Ef^ypt  by  Ptolemy  tbe  MO  of  Lagus,  b.  c. 
381.  (Dio<h  xviii!  1 9—2 1 ,  xx.  40;  Justin,  xiii.  6.) 
It  i^ipeani  to  have  floorishcd  under  tbe  Ptolemies, 
who  panned  thdr  nsoal  policy  of  raising  neir  dties 
at  the  exjH'nse  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring  the 
hUter  under  new  namea.  Thus  Ueeperides  became 
Dcfvnice,  Tenchenw  wa8ciIledAnfaio8,Baraiwa§en- 
tindy  eelipse<l  hy  its  jx)rt  which  was  raised  into  a 
dtjr  tuider  the  name  of  PtolemaliB,  and  Cyme  began 
to  decay  hi  ooDseqaenee  of  the  ftvoan  configfed 
apon  ita  port  Apollonia.  After  thn^>  changes,  the 
term  Pentapolis,  wliich  became  the  common  name 
of  the  country,  refers  to  lbs  five  dties  of  Cyrene, 
ApoHonia,  TtolemaTs,  Arrinoi,  and  Berenice.  The 
last  king  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty,  Apian,  an  illegi- 
tiroate  son  of  Ptolmny  Physcon  (on  whose  death  in 
n.  c.  1 17,  he  had  obtMued  tlie  government),  left  tlie 
country  to  the  Romans  by  his  testament,  in  the 
year  b.  c.  95,  according  to  Livy,  though  Appian 
gives  a  later  date,  apparently  through  a  confusion 
with  the  time  of  its  erection  into  a  Roman  province. 
(Liv.  Epit.  Ixx.;  Appum.  B.  C.  i.  Ill,  MitAr,  121 ; 
Justin,  xxxix.  6|  ^trop.  y\.  II;  Scxt.  Ruf.  13.)  At 
first  the  K<)mans  gnmted  the  cities  their  freedom,  and 
bestoirsd  upon  them  the  fbrmer  royal  domain,  only 
tffHrt^lTg  a  tribute  (Cic.  de  Ltg.  Agr.  ii.  19);  but 
qoarrcls  soon  broke  out  betw«'en  the  different  states ; 
and,  after  Lucullus  had  made,  by  order  of  Sulla,  a 
▼ain  attempt,  real  or  affected,  to  reconcile  them 
(Pint,  r.fiaill.  2;  Jweph.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  §  2),  the 
R(»iuuw  applied  their  usual  last  remedy,  and  re- 
duced tlie  country  to  a  pronnoe,  under  the  name  of 
Cyrenaica  (probitldy  in  n.  c.  75),  which  was  united 
with  Crete,  on  tiic  conquest  of  that  island  by  (i. 
Metcllus  Creticus,  b.  c.  67  [Ckkta].  In  the  di- 
vision of  thf  ytmvinces  under  Angustus,  the  united 
province,  under  the  name  of  Crota-Cyrciio,  Creta  et 
Cyntti,  or  Creta  simply,  wm  constituted  a  senatorial 
province,  under  the  government  of  a  propraetor,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  who  had  a  legatus,  and  one  it" 
not  two  qoacstors.  (Orclli,  Inter.  Nou.  3658,  'AGh'J  ; 
Bijckh,  Carp.  Inter.  Graec.  Nos.  2588,  .■?.Vi2, 
3548;  Grutcr,  p.  415,  no.  5,  p.  471,  no.  6;  Eckhel, 
▼ol.  iv.  p.  126;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  38,  70  ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  840;  Senec.  drtifrov.  iv.  27;  Suet.  Vfjip.  2; 
Jtiarquardt,  Becker' t  Horn.  Alter th.  vol.  iii.  pt  1,  p. 
SS8.)  Uindar  CoMlnithie,  Crete  and  Gyrenaica 
were  made  separate  prnvinres:  the  letter  was  called 
Libya  Supcrif)r,  and  was  plateil  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  praeses.  (Bocking,  NotiL  Dign.  y<A.  L 
p.  I37i  HavfDwdt,  I.  c)  It  ahooU  be  obisrved 


that,  nnder  the  Rom-ms,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  divided  it  from  ALarmaiuca,  was 
fflrmed  by  an  hnaginary  line  drawn  soothwaids  fimn 
AxYus,  a  town  lointwbat  to  the  W.cf  <he  Cluao* 
I  Qcsus  Magna. 

The  deeKne  of  the  eonntry  in  prosperity  may  be 
dated  cliit'fly  from  the  rei;rn  of  Trajjin,  wl.en  the 
Jews,  large  numbers  of  whom  had  settlod  there  under 
the  Ptotmuee  (Joseph.  ilfUL  Jmd.  xiv.  7,  c.  Apion. 
ii.  4;  Act.  Apost.  ii.  lo),  rose  in  iti-nnTctian,  mas- 
sacred 220,000  Romans  and  CjreaaeanS|  and  were 
put  down  with  great  difllenlty  and  nneh  eianghter. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii,  32.)  The  loss  of  j^mpalation 
during  these  bloody  conflicts,  and  tbe  increasing 
weakness  of  the  wfade  empire,  left  the  province  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Libyan  harharians,  whase  ntt-icks 
were  aided  by  the  ravages  of  locusts,  phigues,  and 
eertbqnakes.  The  snflmngs  ef  the  Pentapolis  from 
these  rause.s  at  the  her^inning  of  the  5th  centur)'  aro 
pathetically  described  by  Syuesius,  the  bishop  of 
Ptdlema'fo,  in  an  extant  omtioo,  and  in  ▼arioos  pas- 
sages of  his  letters  (^Catnstasis  ffc  ,■  Epift.  57,  78, 
125;  de  Regno,  p.  2),  and  at  a  Uter  period  by  Pr»> 
copins  (Aedif.  vi.  2).  In  A.  J>.  616,  the  Pferrian 
Clio,sr<HS  iivorthrewthe  remains  of  tlie  Greek  colnnien 
so  utterly,  as  to  leave  only  tbe  gleanings  of  the 
harvest  of  deslruetion  to  tlie  Arab  comiQerars,  who 
finally  overran  the  countrj'  in  a.  i>.  647.  (Gibbon, 
voL  viii.  p.  227,  toU  is.  p.  444,  f<ill.,  cd.  Milman.) 

For  the  parpossi  of  descriptive  geography,  the 
Cyrenaic  coxst  must  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  tho 
promontor}-  called  Borbum  (Rat  T^fonat%  S.  of 
which,  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  were 
numerous  small  and  unimpr>rtant  places,  whose 
positions  are  very  difficult  to  determine  (Ptol.  iv.  4. 
§3;  SYKTEs).N.of  this  promontory  lay  HEsrKRiDRS 
(aft.  Berenice:  Benghazi),  upon  tho  littk>  stream 
called  Lathon,  the  only  river  in  the  country,  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  sand-hills  called  Hercuus 
Arbhab,  and  near  it  the  little  lake  called  Triton,  or 
I>acu8  Heeperidum,  which  some  of  the  andents  con- 
founded with  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser  S>Ttis. 
[Triton.]  Following  the  curve  of  the  c<i;i.st  to 
the  NE.,  we  come  to  Tettcheira  (aft.  Arsinoi', 
Taukra),  then  to  Ptolkmais  (7Wm*i7rt),  originally 
the  port  of  Barca,  but  under  the  Ptolemies  the  chief 
of  the  Five  Cities:  Barca  itself  biy  about  12  miles 
inland :  the  next  important  position  on  the  const  i^ 
the  promontory  and  village  of  Piircus  (Rat  Sem  or 
Rat-al-RnzaV),  the  N.-most  heaflland  of  the  p.irt  of 
the  African  coast  £.  of  the  Lc)>scr  Syrtis;  then 
ApouABIA  (Afarta  Souta),  the  former  port  of 
Cyrfxk.  whit  h  lies  inland,  about  8  miles  fmin  tlio 
coast,  SK.  of  i'hyeus  and  SW.  of  Apollonia.  !•  urtlicr 
to  the  E.  was  the  port  called  NAiTSTATiiMitg  (HttrtO' 
al-f/alal,  or  A I  Xntroun),  then  the  promontory 
ZEriiYRii'M,  then  Dahnls  (Demn),  Axyms,  and 
the  CHKBSOltEBiTS  Maoxa  (It(u-at-Ttfti),  where  tho 
coa.st  formed  a  bay  ((?.  of  Botti/xi),  in  which  lay 
the  island  of  Platka  (Bomba),  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  eolooisto  from  Ther.x  Another  little 
island  otT  the  shore  near  I'r.  Zejihyriurii  wa-s  r.illed 
I-nea  or  the  I.sland  of  Aphrodite  {Acud  1)  'A«J>po5i"r»)f 
yijaoi,  Ptol.  iv,  4.  §  15:  Al  Hiera).  Ptolemy 
(§§  1 ' — ni<'nt''^i^'5  a  large  number  of  places  in 
the  interior,  most  of  them  mere  villages,  and  uono 
apparently  of  any  consequence,  except  Ban»  and 
Cyrene.  Of  tho  hills  whieh  nm  parallel  to  the  coast, 
those  along  tlie  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major  were 
udled  IIerci  us  Arkxab  ('HpcurXfovr  Btyct),  SW. 

of  which  wen  the  Vsm  VL  (r4  OAiAmlfii),  and 
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considerablj  to  tlje  E.,  an  the  S.  frontier,  the  Bak- 
COUCUS  M.  (rh  BaiKoKiKhy  Spos:  Ptol.  /.  c.  §  8). 
Tlw  OUtl  of  Arair.A  wax  m^konixi  as  belnnpni^  to 
Cvrrnajcju  (Delia  Cclla,  VUiggio  da  Tripoli  di  Bar- 
htr  'ui  (die  Fronti'  ri  Occidentali  dell'  Egitto,  Genoa, 
1819;  licechey,  Expedition  to  explore  the  N,  coast 
of  Africa,  frum  Tripoli  E.-ward,  ifc,  London, 

1828,  4to.;  r:u'h<),  RfUuion  dun  Voyage  dims  la 
Mmmeariqtte,  Ui  Cifrenaitiwef  tfa  Paria,  1827 — 

1829,  4t<). :  R  irtli,  Waiidrrunf/m  durch  das  Pu- 
niiche  uud  KgrenaiscJie  Kutleniand,  c.  8,  Berlin, 
1849:  and  ftr  tlM  ntu,  Eokhsl,  TOL  iv.  pp.  117, 
&c.)  >-  [P.  S.] 

CYRK'XE  or  CYRENAE  (n  Kvp^ini:  Eth.  and 
Adf.  as  those  of  Cyrkxaica:  Oktemak,  wry  hrgt 
Ru.),  the  cliipf  citv  of  Cyrexaica,  and  the  inof.t 
important  Hillenic  colony  in  Africa,  was  founded  in 
B.  c.  63 1  by  Battns  and  a  body  <^  Dorian  colonists 
from  the  island  of  Thera.  (Tlio  ditp  is  virimisly 
Ktatcd,  bat  the  evidence  prfpoiidcrates  greatly  in 
faToar  of  that  nov  given ;  Clinton,  F.  IT.  vol.  Lao.: 
ibrtbe  dotails  of  the  Piitprpri.se,  and  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  house  of  Halt  us,  see  Diet,  of  Biog,  ».v. 
Jiattuf,  and  Gniie,Hitt.of  Greecey  vol.iv.  p. 39,  seq.) 
Tiie  colonists,  sailint;  to  thp  then  almost  unknown 
shores  of  Libya,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle, 
took  poflMi^an  first  of  the  iibiid  «f  FhlMf  in  the 
Crulf  of  Bomba^  which  they  seem  to  have  mistaken 
fur  the  mainland.  Hence,  after  two  years  of  sofler- 
iBf,  and  after  a^n  conanlting  the  oraele,  they 
removed  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  resided  in  the 
well-wooded  district  of  Aziris  for  six  years,  at  the 
end  ef  whieh  time  some  of  the  native  Libyans  per- 
suaded them  to  leave  it  for  a  bettor  Ifvality.  and 
ooodacted  them  through  the  region  of  Irasa,  to  tiie 
aetoal  lite  of  Oyrene.  Though  Iran  was  deemed 
to  delectable  a  reijion  that  f  lio  T.ihvnn  ctiidns  were 
laid  to  have  led  the  Greeks  tiirough  it  in  the  night 
lert  (ihqr  ■bodd  tattle  there,  the  spot  at  wUeh  their 
journey  ended  is  scarcely  inferior  for  beanty  and 
fertility  to  any  on  the  surface  of  the  gtehe^  In  the 
Tery  middia  or  that  projecting  hoMMB  ef  Ilia  Afifican 
Cfia-^t"  (as  Grote  well  calls  it),  which  has  been  de- 
scribed under  Ctrbkaica,  on  the  edge  of  tiie  upper 
of  two  of  tin  tsrraees,  by  wUoh  the  taMoMI  nnks 
down  to  the  Meditornine.nn,  in  a  spot  backed  bjf  the 
mountains  on  the  S.  and  in  full  view  of  tha  sea 
towards  the  and  thoa  ahdtered  from  tha  fieiy 
bKosts  of  the  desert,  while  nj^>pn  to  the  cool  sea  brrczes, 
at  the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  sbora  and  at 
fhe  bdgfat  of  about  1800  feet,  aa  inaxhaiutible  spring 
bursts  fnrth  amid.st  luxuriant  vpsjctation,  and  fioursi 
its  waters  down  to  the  Mediterranean  through  a  most 
beantifbl  vavina.  Orar  tlds  spring  whieh  they  oon- 
eocrated  to  Apollo,  the  great  deity  of  their  race 
(hence  'Aw^AAwras  KfdivHf  Callim.  m  ApoU.  88), 
tiw  oolonista  bnilt  their  now  d^,  and  called  it  Cyrene 
from  Cyrc  the  name  of  the  fountain.  At  a  later 
{wriod  an  elegant  mythology  oonoectod  the  fountain 
with  the  god,  and  tdafeed  bow  Cyrene,  a  Theasallan 
nymph,  iM'Iovel  of  Aj^dlo,  was  carried  by  him  to 
AfticB,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.  (MOUer,  JM- 
rAma^  Bk.  H  c  3.  §  7.) 

Tha  site  of  Cyrene  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
libyma  named  Asbybtab;  and  with  them  the 
Oiaak  aBttlara  seem  from  tha  fint  to  havo  bean  on 
terms  of  friendship  very  similar  to  those  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Carthaginians  and  their  Libyan 
nrighboors.  The  Qreeks  h^  the  immense  advantage 
of  commanding  the  abundant  springs  and  fertile 
nMM«i.i;ws  to  which  the  Libyans  were  oompeUed  to 
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resoTt  when  the  supplies  of  the  less  faroored  refrioni 
further  inland  began  to  fiail.  A  close  connection  soon 
grew  up  between  the  natives  and  the  Gredc  settkn; 
and  not  only  did  the  former  imitate  the  customs  of 
the  latter  (Herod,  ir.  170);  but  the  two  faces  co- 
alesced to  a  mnch  greater  extent  thai  naa  aenal  in 
such  ca.'ses.  It  is  very  important  to  reinembfr  this 
fai  t.  that  the  population  of  Cyrnie  had  a  very  iarge 
atiniixtnre  of  Libyan  blood  by  tlte  marriages  of  the 
i  early  settlers  with  Libyan  wives  (Hemd.  ir.  186 — 
189;  Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  53).  The  remark  applies 
eren  to  the  royal  teaOy;  and,  if  we  were  to  hJs&m 
Hcmdotns,  the  very  name  of  Batttts,  which  was  boow 
by  the  founder,  and  by  his  successors  alternately, 
wi'tli  the  Greek  name  AroesilaQB,  waa  Libyan,  ngni- 
fyin^  Hftf; ;  and  we  have  another  example  in  that  of 
AUt::ir,  king  of  Barca.  For  the  rest,  the  Libyans 
seem  to  have  formed  a  body  of  solgect  and  tiftfrtaiy 
l'erio(H:i  (Herod,  iv.  161).  They  were  altog^her 
excluded  from  political  power,  which,  in  strict  con. 
finrmity  with  the  constitutioB  ef  the  other  states  of 
Spartan  origin,  was  in  the  hands  exclusively  of  the 
descendants  from  the  original  settlers,  or  rather  of 
those  of  them  who  had 
nilinp  class  in  the  mother  state  of  Thera. 

The  dynasty  oi  the  Battiadae  lasted  during  the 
greater  part  of  two  aantnriaa,  from  B.O.  880  ts 
somewhere  between  460  and  430;  and  nmijiriaail 
eight  kings  bearing  the  names  of  Battos  and  Aroa* 
silans  alternately;  and  a  Delphia  arada  waa  qwatad 
to  Herodotus  as  having  defined  both  tbe  names  and 
numbers.  (Hand.  ir.  183.)  Of  fiattos  L,  b.  c 
830-480,  il  aaad  only  ba  aidd  that  bis  maaasiy  ww 
held  in  the  highest  honnur,  nnt  only  as  the  foonder 
of  the  city,  but  also  for  the  benefits  he  oonferred  npoa 
it  dariBf  Ua  kog  reign.  HewaawonhipM  M« 
hero  by  hi.s  subjects,  who  showed  his  grave,  apart 
from  those  of  the  succeeding  icings,  where  the  Agora 
waa  Jeinad  by  tiie  road  (owfM^  d8d$),  whM.  ba 
made  for  the  procession  to  the  temple  of  Apolkk 
(Pind.  Pftk,  v.;  Callim.  ffpmt.  m  ApolL  77;  Pans, 
iii.  14,  z.  15;  GatalL tH.  8;  IXad.  EauerpL  *  Virt 
ft  Vit.  p.  232.)  Nothing  of  importance  is  recorded 
in  the  reign  of  his  son,  ArcesUaQs  I.,  about  B.  c 
590—674;  bnt  that  ef  hia  aoeeeasor,  Battas  IL 
(about  B.  c.  574 — .').'■)  }),  sumamcd  fhe  PriMperons, 
marlu  the  most  important  period  of  tiie  roooaroby; 
nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  a  Mw  cdomiatien.  An 


invitation  was  is.suetl  to  all  Gre<'k.^,  without  ili>linr- 
tiou  of  raoe^  to  oome  and  settle  at  Cyrone,  on  the 
promisacf  an  allotmeiitoflanda.  It  aaans  pwhAla 
that  the  c  ity  of  Apilloni.'i,  tho  port  ef  Cyn-ne,  owed 
its  foundation  to  this  accession  of  immigrants,  who 
amved  by  aea  ^Kraet,  and  not,  Vha  fba  flnt  coicadals, 
by  the  circuitous  land  route  from  the  Ctdf  of  BoviImi. 
(Grotc^  u.  550  ^  i**'^  promised  to  the  new 
settlen  bad  of  ouuise  to  ba  taken  from  tbe  aatrre^ 
\vha<e  general  position  also  was  naturally  .altered  for 
tlte  worse  by  the  growing  power  of  the  dtj.  Tlw 
Libyans,  therefore,  rsferod,  and  transferred  tibeir 
allciriance  to  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  who  sent  an 
army  to  their  aid  ;  but  the  ^Qrpiians  wars  met  by 
tha  Cyrmnaiia  in  ten,  and  ware  afanost  entirely 
cut  to  pieces.  This  conflict  is  memorable  as  the 
first  hortile  meeting  of  Greeka  with  £gyptiana,  and 
also  as  the  proanate  oanae  of  the  overthrow  of 
Apries.  Under  Amasis,  however,  a  close  alliance  waa 
formed  between  Egypt  and  Cyrene,  and  the  Egyptian 
king  took  bb  wifeLadioa  mm  the  house  of  Battns. 
(Herod,  ii.  180—181.)  The  miefortanra  of  the 
OMnarehy  b^gao  in  the  rrign  of  AraaUafia  IL,  the 


jr.  ^  • 
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MO  of  Battns  IT.,  about  b.  c.  554—544,  whoM  ty- 
lanoy  cmnated  the  Mccasioo  of  bU  brothers,  the  foon- 
datfoB  «f  Baitt,  mi  tbe  revolt  of  a  Urge  anmber  of 

the  Lihynn  Porir^ii,  in  a  conflict  ^vith  whom  no  l(»,'.s 
than  7000  boplites  were  slain;  and  the  kiu^^  was 
ioao  aftenvanb  ■trangtod  bgr  Ue  bntber  Learcbos. 
To  tins  loM  of  prestipe,  his  successor,  Battus  III. 
added  the  diaqoalification  of  Umene».  The  Cyre> 
naeaiis,  voder  the  advice  of  the  I)e){difoovude,catlad 
in  the  aid  nf  Di  tnoriax,  a  Mnntineian,  who  drew  up 
for  them  a  new  cunstitutioai  b/  which  the  encroach*' 
meota  af  the  n^al  haaaa  en  the  people  were  mora 
than  neorered,  and  the  king  was  reduced  to  political 
inrignifleance,  retaining,  bowerer,  the  landed  domain 
•a  hii  private  pmixrtj,  and  abo  Ua  aaeeidotal  ftmo- 
tiona.  The  political  power,  in  ^hich  it  would  seem, 
none  but  the  deacendanta  of  the  original  coloniata 
had  anjr  diare,  waa  noir  axUnded  to  &  whole  GvbA 
population,  who  were  divided  by  Dcmonax  into  three 
tribes:  —  (1.)  The  Theraeans,  to  whom  were  still 
■ttaehed  the  Libyan  PerioNi:  (2)  Greeha  from  P»> 
loponnesus  and  Crete:  (3)  Grw'ks  fmm  the  other 
islanda  of  the  Aegean:  and  a  senate  was  also  con- 
atitnted,  of  whidi  the  king  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
sident. (HonHl.  iv.  161,  165.)  In  otlior  rcsptts 
the  constitution  seems  to  have  resembled  that  at 
Sparta,  whidi  waa,  timiitgb  Then,  the  erighial  me- 
tropolis of  Cyrene.  We  read  of  Ephnrs,  who  pun- 
ished with  atimia  litigioos  peofieaoil  impostors,  and 
of  a  bodf  of  aoo  anned  poliM^  rfmikr  totba  Hippeis 
at  Sjarta  (Heraclcid.  Pont,  4;  Ilcsych.  T/»ia*t*rMM; 
Enstath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  p.  303;  Grote,  pp.  59,  60; 
Mflller,Dtor.Bk.  ffi.  e.4.  §  5,  e.  7  $  1.  e;  9.  §  13.) 
After  the  time  of  Batt\is  III.,  his  son  Arcesilalis  III. 
and  his  mother  rberetime  attempted  to  overtom  the 
neweonstitation,  and  to  TB-eatabHsh  despotism.  Tbdcr 
first  edbrtji  led  to  their  defeat  and  exile ;  but  Arce- 
aUaOs  retnmod  at  the  head  of  a  new  bodj  of  emi- 
grants, chiefly  from  Iimia,  took  Cyrene,  and  cseented 
cruel  vengeance  upon  his  opponents.  Whether  from 
a  desire  to  confirm  his  postti<xi,or  stmplj  from  dread 
of  the  Penrian  power^  he  sent  to  lismjdds  to  make 
his  submission  to  Canihysics,  and  to  offer  Itim  an 
annnal  tribate,  as  well  as  a  preaiot;  the  500  rainae 
which  ftnncd  the  latter,  wen  deemed  bjr  Cambyses 
so  inadequate,  that  be  flung  them  contemptooni>lT  to 
his  soldiers.  After  these  things,  according  to  the 
motive  assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  163,  164),  Arce- 
ailaOs  became  sensible  that  be  had  disobeyed  the 
Delphic  oracle,  which,  in  sanctianing  hia  return,  had 
enjoined  moderatioD  in  the  hoor  of  success;  and  to 
avoid  the  divine  wrath,  he  retired  from  Gyrene  to 
Barca,  which  was  governed  by  bis  father>in-hiw, 
Alazir.  His  mnrder  there,  and  the  vengeance  taken 
on  the  Barcaeans  by  his  mother  Pheretime,  by  the 
aid  of  a  Persian  army,  sent  by  Aryandea,  the  satrap 
of  Egypt,  are  related  under  Barca.  Thoogh  the 
Persians  ravaged  a  great  part  of  the  oooBtry,  and 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Barca  as  far  as 
Uesperidea,  and  though  they  were  even  inclined  to 
attack  Cyrene  on  their  way  back  to  KL7pt,  they 
left  the  dty  unmolested  (Herod,  iv.  203, 204).  The 
afleet  of  these  events  on  the  constitution  of  Cyrene 
b  thna  deacribed  by  Grote  (vol  iv.  p.  66):  The 
victory  of  the  third  Ancsilaiis,  and  tlie  restoration 
of  the  Battiiidj  broke  up  the  equitable  constitution 
aatablisht'd  by  Demonaz.  His  triple  classification 
into  triUvs  must  have  been  complftoly  rrmodflletl, 
tboogb  we  do  not  know  bow;  for  tlie  nunibi-r  of  new 
cobnista  whom  Arcehiluilt  introduced  must  have 
■MMritated  a  Mtk  diathbntion  of  land,  and  it  it 


pxtremely  doubtful  vvhftlur  the  rolattr^n  of  the 
Tberaean  class  of  citizens  with  their  Periued,  as  es- 
tablished bf  Demonax,  atin  eonlimed  to  MiMst.  II 
is  necesKark'  t"  noticp  this  fart,  Wausr  thp  .imnpp- 
ments  of  iJemonax  are  spoken  of  by  some  authore  as 
if  they  fiainad  the  permaiient  coMOliitioo  of  Ctkim; 
whereas  they  cannot  have  outlived  the  restoration  of 
the  liattiads,  nor  can  they  even  have  been  revived 
after  that  dynasty  waa  findly  expdled,  linea  tiw 
number  of  now  citizens  and  the  lartre  change  of 
property,  intruduced  by  Arcnulalis  ill.,  woold 
render  them  iBappHeaMa  to  the  aubsc^Bent  dty." 
Meanwhile  "another  Baftiis  and  another  Arce-i- 
latts  have  to  intervene  before  the  glass  of  this 
worthlesa  dynasty  is  ran  ont"  Of  Battns  IV.,  nr- 
named  the  Handsome,  nothing  needs  to  he  said ;  hut 
Arcesilalis  IV.  has  obtained  a  place,  by  the  merits  of 
the  Libjaa  hraed  of  honea  radter  than  hjr  Ma  own, 
in  the  poetry  of  Pindar,  who,  while  ceKbmting  the 
kiog'a  victttriea  in  the  chariot  race  (b.  c.  460),  at 
the  ma»  time  eapeelulalea  with  him  far  that  tyranny 
which  soon  destroy p<1  liis  dyn;v-ty.  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv, 
V.)  It  aeems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  this  priaoe 
to  destray  the  noUea  of  the  atate^  and  to  anpport 
himself  by  a  mercenary  army.  How  he  raiiic  to  his 
end  is  unknown;  but  after  his  death  a  repabhc  waa 
eataldiahed  at  Cyrene,  and  Ina  aon  Battns  fled  to 
Hesperides,  where  he  was  murdered,  and  his  head 
was  tluown  into  the  sea;  a  Mgnificant  symbol  of  the 
nttar  estioetioD  of  the  dynasty.  TUa  was  pnhaUjr 
about  u.  c.  450. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  new  republic  we  have 
very  Httia  infcnnatioii.  As  to  ito  hada,  w«  are 
only  told  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  and  phrav 
triae  was  increased  (Aristot.  FoUt,  vL  4);  and,  aa 
to  ito  worldng,  that  the  oonstant  increase  of  tha 
democratic  element  led  to  violent  party  contests 
(ibid.),  in  the  course  of  which  variooa  ^nanto  oh- 
tmned  power  fai  the  state,  among  whom  are  namedl 
Ariston  and  Nicocrates.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  34;  Plut. 
da  Virt,  Jfai.;  Poljraen.  SiraL  viii.  36.)  The  Cy- 
renaeans  eonduded  a  treaty  with  Alexander  the 
Great  (Diod.  xvii,  49;  Curt.  iv.  7),  after  whose 
death  the  whole  country  becama  a  dependency  of 
Egypt,  and  sahseqnently  a  piwlnce  of  tlie  Soman 
empire.  [Ctrknaica.]  The  favours  bestowed  on 
Afoixokia,  its  port,  under  the  Ptolemies,  greatly 
diminished  the  importance  of  Oyrene,  whidi  gr»> 
dually  sank  under  the  calamities  which  it  shared 
with  the  whole  country.  Under  the  Bomana  it  was 
a  ookmy,  with  the  surname  of  Flavia.  (Euseh. 
Chron.  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  127,  foil.) 

At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  Cyrene  possessed 
an  extensive  oommeree  with  Greece  and  Egypt, 
especially  in  tUphium  :  with  Curthagc,  its  relationa 
were  always  on  a  footing  of  great  distrust,  and  ito 
commerce  on  the  W.  frontier  was  conducted  en- 
tirely by  smoggUng.  At  wliat  period  its  dominion 
over  the  Libyan  tribes  was  extended  so  far  as  to 
meet  tiutt  of  Carthage  at  the  bottom  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  is  disputed  [Arak  PnbUDfO&mi];  aoma 
referring  it  to  the  republican  ape,  others  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies.  (Grote,  vol.  iv.  jj.  48,  holds 
the  Latter  opinion.) 

Cyrene  holds  a  di^!t!llpli^]K'<l  jdaec  in  the  records 
of  Hellenic  intellect.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Hcrodotu.s  it  was  odebnted  for  its  physicians 
(Herod,  iii.  131);  it  iravo  its  name  to  a  pbilosopbio 
sect  founded  by  one  of  its  sons,  Ari>tippu»;  another, 
Cameades,  was  thi  ftoodar  of  the  1  bird  or  New 
Acadimy  at  Ath«»{  and  it      also  the  birthplBO» 
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«f  the  poet  CAliimaoLiu,  who  bouted  a  dMoent  from 
the  house  of  fiattii%  as  did  the  eloquent 
rhetorician  SjassMHf  who  aftsrwwdt  bscMDe  bishop 
of  Aaollonia. 

Toe  nuns  of  Cjrene,  thongh  terriblj  defiued,  are 
very  extensive,  and  contain  remains  of  streets,  aque- 
dacts,  temples,  theatres,  and  tombs,  with  inscrip- 
tions, fraf^roents  of  scnlpture,  and  trsces  of  paint- 
ings. In  tlie  face  of  the  terrace,  on  which  the  city 
Studs,  is  a  vast  subterraneoos  necmpolis;  and  the 
raid  comiecting  Cyrene  niA  its  port,  ApoUonia,  still 
exists.  The  remains  do  not,  however,  enable  us  to 
make  oat  tiie  U^ograpbjr  of  the  citj  with  sufficient 
•netnesiL  We  team  froni  Herodotus  (ir.  164)  and 
Diodorus  (xix.  79)  that  the  Acropolis  vras  sur- 
rouuded  witii  water.  The  ruins  are  fully  described 
bjDdhlCella  (pp.  138,foll.),  Pacho  (pp.  191, foil.), 
and  Harth  (jt.  4^1,  foil.). 

The ooiOBof UjrivaeannaiDeroDS.  Intheseoond 
of  tiw  two  spedmens  here  annexed  the  obrerae  re- 
presents tlic  head  of  Zeus  Ammon  and  the  revcrw; 
the  JtjplbMMi,  which  formed  the  chief  article  in  the 
•iporttndeofCjMM.^  [P.S.] 


roivs  OK  ryiu  Nf". 

CYRI'/NE  (Kup^yq),  is  one  of  several  unknown 
towns,  wMdi  StephsDOB  (f.v.)  assigns  to  Hassalia 

If  th^^^c  notices  of  his  arc  tnto  (soo  'AXwvts,  'A(avia). 
Idassalia  had  dependencies,  of  which  there  retn.iins 
no  noeid  except  tlw  nnnesL  [G.  L.") 

CYRESCHATA  (KvpfO-xoTa,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  §  5; 
Amm.  Marc.  uiii.  6;  rk  Kipa,  Strab.  xi.  51 7 ;  Cyro- 
polis  and  Cyresdnta,  Stepb.  B.;  Cyropolis,  Arrian, 
y1  tilth,  iv.  .3 ;  Curt.  vii.  f)),  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, situated  on  the  Jaxartes  (now  Sihon)  in 
SdfpHsm.  AeeordBi^  to  Anlan,  the  mcr  tw  thm 
the  middle  of  it.  Its  fonndatinn  was  traditionally 
attributed  to  Cyrus,  and  it  derived  its  name  from 
b«ng  suppond  to  be  on  the  estrane  Hnits  of  that 
conqueror's  empire.  It  snstained  a  mcniom!ilo  siep:o, 
which  is  ftdlv  narrated  by  Arriaa  and  Ourtius,  when 
Alesander  lae  Cheat  hitaded  Seg^ffiana,  and  was 
ffidently  fr<«;n  llu-ir  accounts  a  place  of  considerable 
•Inngth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlic  different 
nsBHS  of  Cyra,  Cyropolis  and  Cyreschata  represent 
one  and  the  same  town.  Wilson  (^Aruina,  p.  105) 
has  not  been  able  to  identify  any  ruins  with  the  .site 
of  Hds  dty.  Berinfins  hi  hu  notas  to  Steph.  Byz 
has  attempted  to  i-how  that  the  name  Cyreschata  is 
a  comiption  of  Kyrcscrta,  on  the  analogy  of  Tigra- 
nooerta  said  Vologesocerta;  hot  the  defiratiott  wfaidi 
Strabo  (i  e.)  hu  civiOi  leema  to  os  the  moKt  T>ri> 


CYRRIIESTICA. 

CYRE'TIAE  (Xvptriat,  I'U,].  iii.  13  §  44:  Eth. 
KupfTifoi,  KMptTteuoSf  Inter.,  Cyretiensih),  a  towTi 
of  Perrhaebbi  hi  Thessaly,  fivqnently  mentionid  in 
the  Boman  wars  In  Oieeoe.  It  was  plundered  by 
the  Actolians,  n.  c  200  (liv.  xzzL  41^  was  taken 
by  Antiochns,  b.  a  191,  batiecovered  by  AL  Bae- 
Inntiand  Phih'p  in  the  same  year  (xxxvi.  lo.  13), 
and  was  occupied  by  Perseus  in  b.  o.  171  (xlii. 
53).  It  was  situated  upcm  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Titaroslus  at  the  modem  villa;.,'e  of  Dheminibt. 
Its  acropolis  occupied  the  hill,  on  which  now  stands 
the  church  of  St.  Qeo^ge,  where  Leake  found  seve- 
ral inscriptions,  among  which  is  a  public  letter  in 
Greek,  addressed  to  the  i'agi  (magistrates)  and  city 
of  tlic  Qyntieuses  by  T.  QnhMtins  Flamininoe, 
when  be  commanded  the  Roman  armies  in  GrOBCI- 
( Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  304.) 

CYRI  CAMPUS  (rb  Kipov  trcMor),  a  plain  in 
Phrygia,  the  position  of  which  is  not  well  described 
by  Strabo  (p.  629).  Leake  places  it  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Hemius,  north  of  the  Catacecanmene. 
See  also  Hamilton  {Lomhm  (!fog.  Journ.  vol.  viii. 
p.  143).    The  place  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

CYRI    CASTRA  Kipov  irrpordweSop). 

Strabo  (p.  ."539)  seems  to  mean  tlmt  Ma7..va  [Cae- 
&ikeia]  is  6  days'  jouniey  1mm  the  Cilician  Pylae 
and  the  Camp  of  Cyrus,  as  the  passage  utaiids  ■ 
Casaubon's  text.  Xenuphon  (Anab.  i.  2.  §  20)  says 
tliat  C>-Tus  halted  at  Dana  for  three  days  befbre  he 
crossed  from  Cappadoda  into  Cilida.  Aniail  (itafllb 
ii.4.  §  3)  savs  that  Alexander,  advancing  towards  the 
CiUcian  Pylae  from  the  north,  "canoe  to  tiie  en- 
campment of  the  Cyras  who  was  with  XaMfdM;* 
and  he  scoms  to  mean  Dana.  Cnrtins  0B.4)sna 
that,  on  his  ruad  to  Cilida,  Alexander  osne  to  we 
country  which  is  Galled  Osste  Cyri;  and  lie  adds 
that  Cyrus  had  encamped  there  when  ho  wa.s  mandi- 
ing  against  Croesns,  which  is  a  singular  blander. 
He  further  says,  that  the  Castra  wera  60  stafia  fien 
the  Cilician  Pylae;  but  that  is  not  true,  if  Dana  b 
Tyana.  As  Xenoplion  mentions  no  haltiqg>p)ace 
between  Dua  and  the  PyhM,  Aniaii,  who  hst  no 
authority  except  Xenophon's  text,  calls  DUa  the 
Camp  of  Cyrus.  Xenophou  does  not  state  tibe  dis> 
tanoe  between  Dana  and  the  Pylae.  The  pasa^  in 
Strabo  is  evidently  corrupt.  [G.  L.] 

CYIUiUS  (Kvfmts),  a  town  in  Euboea,  in  the 
tsnitfliy  of  Carystoa.  (Hsrad.  is.  105.) 

CYROT0LlS(Kyp<JiroA,j,  Ptnl.  vi.2.§2.  viii.  21. 
§8 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxiii.6),atown  iuMeduAtropatenr, 
between  the  riren  Cyrus  and  Amardns.  Skhnarina 
(m  Solin.  p.  840)  li-as  deni<xl  the  separate  existence 
of  this  town,  and  contends  that  it  ia  the  same  SB 
Cynsohala  en  the  Jaxartes,  asasrtb^  that  the  aotho- 
rity  of  Aniniianns  is  of  no  \VL'i;:lit.  as  be  <:(  r.  r.illv 
follows  Ptolemy.  There  seems,  however,  no  great 
fitne  hi  Ibis  argamnt,  and,  if  there  wm  ai^  dis- 
trict in  which  we  might  naturally  e:^poct  t^-  tinJ  a 
dty  called  after  Cyrus,  it  wouki  surely  be  that  with 
whiflh  he  was  iininediitely  eoaneetsd  dvrinfr  fak 

whole  life.  [V  ] 

CYKRUk:'STICA  (Ku^^uHi,  PtoL  v.  15 ; 
Polyb.  T.  10  ;  Dion.  Cass.  sBx.  20  :  the  leadfaigB 
Ku^/J((TTiK^  and  KvptaTucij  are  errors  of  the  tran- 
scribers ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  v.  18  ;  Plin.  t.  23  ;  Tac 
Am.  ii.  67  :  Eth.  Kv^^nervf),  a  distriet  of  8y> 
ri.i  whieli  appears  to  have  owe*!  its  name  to  the 
Maoedouiau  occupation  of  the  country.  It  lay 
between  the  plain  of  Antioeh,  and  was  bennded  on 
the  K.  by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  W.  by  Amanna 
and  Coramagene ;  to  tlie  S.  it  extended  aa  Ar  aa 
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Urn  dmrt.  Thb  fertf1«,  mll-watcred,  and  thickly 
peopled  district  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  751)  occvipii-d  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eaphratcs,  where  the  river  io- 
emm  kUmf  eMtward  of  S.   ft  wm  tin  Mcne  of 

the  c;ini{i;iit:n  In  wliirh  Vcntidius  defeated  the  Par- 
thiaa  Pacaroe  lod  avenged  the  nuuMS  of  Oninu 
nd  fb«  Roaum  army  whidi  had  hS\m  at  Osnliae. 
CflBrtailtlne  nniteil  it  v.  \\h  Comm  vorxk  under  the 
nuM  of  £uFHRATKMtu&  The  chief  towns  of 
CruaantoA.  wvrs  HnuuroLO,  Zbvoma,  Evno- 
pfH,  BiuTHA,  Bkroea,  Batnae,  and  Ctrrhus. 
(Kitler,  Erdhtade,  vol.  x.  p.  928.)     [£.  B.  J.I 

CYRRHU&  1.  (K«^s,  Thnc.  iL  100;  E<pMf, 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  39),  a  town  in  Macedonia.  Stalcra 
penetrated  into  Macedonia  to  the  left  of  Cyrrhua 
•od  Petla.  (Thne.  L  «:)  HoMa  ikwoold  wem  that 
Gyrrhus  wm  at  no  preat  distance  from  the  latter 
city.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  aa  the  Scurio  of 
til''  .Ti  nisaleni  Itinerary,  and  the  present  Vistritza. 
(Taf.  1,  1(7  F'jnaf.  Port.  Occid.  p.  51.)  In  Leake's 
map  li  /'(Jcohislro,  a  little  to  the  right  of  tlie  road 
betwe«-n  Pella  and  Edcssa,  occupies  the  aite  of 
Cyrrhus.  (Comp.  LflakSp  North,  Grttoe,  vd.  iiL 
p.  269.) 

2.  A  town  of  Syria  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Taams,  80  Bl  P.  to  the  NE.  of  Antioch  (Peut. 
Tab.\  and  44  U.  P.  to  the  NW.  of  Beroea  (Antm. 
Jtia.),  Though  of  no  great  importance,  except  ajs 
ooQMcted  with  the  worship  of  the  deity  whom 
Sbabo  '(ztL  p.  751)  calb  Athena  CyrrbMtica,  it 
was  the  quarters  of  the  tenth  legion  (Tac  Ann,  u. 
57).  Frooofiu  (dsAed.  iL  11)^  who  with  tha 
twlaiTMlif  1  wbA  ByiMiliiw  wrilan  writn  tlw  nana 
Kvpos  (an  error  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  its 
baring  baeo  founded  1^  Cyrus  for  the  Jews  on 
llHir  ntam  tnm  the  Captivity),  DNDtioni  that  H 
ma  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  ruins  near  the  vil- 
hfji  of  Corm,  which  conespood  very  noarij  with 
UwdsfeaiMe  rivn  in  tiie  mamaj^  reprei«t  the 
ancient  Cjmihus.  (Chesncy,  Exped,  EuphraL^ 
voL  L  p.  422  ;  Bitter,  Erdkmtdtf  vol.  z.  pp.  928, 
1085, 1049, 1069).  [B.  B.  J.] 

CYBTA.  fAuArnis.] 

GYBTII  (Kuprtoi,  btrab.  xi.  p.  523),  a  robber 
trfiw  ef  IIb&  Atrop^aDe,  who  lived  ala^  the  shore 

of  the  Ca'?pian  Soa,  adjoininfj  the  l^Ianli.  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  727)  mentions  aootlier  tribe  of  similar  habits 
in  the  southern  part  of  Paniai  [V.] 

CYRTO'NES  iKvprvvfS'.  Etk.  Kvprd-yio^),  an- 
ci«itly  called  Ctktonb  (Kvpntrq),  a  city  ot  Boeo- 
tia,  cast  of  the  hke  Copais,  and  20  stadia  from 
Hyettus,  sitnati*d  upon  a  lofty  mmmtain,  after  cross- 
ing which  the  tntveller  arrived  at  Corsia.  Cyrtones 
oatatoed  a  gmve  .md  temple  of  Apollo,  m  which 
more  statues  of  Ajx)lIo  and  Artemis,  and  a  fountain 
«f  cold  water,  at  the  source  of  which  was  a  chapel 
of  the  nymphs.  Korchhammer  places  Cyrtooes  on 
the  hill  of  the  church  of  St.  Athanarins  between  the 
rilL^^es  of  Paula  and  Luki,  and  the  Met^hi  of 
Jhnulra.  Here  is  celebrated  every  spring  a  great 
festival,  which  Forchhammer  regards  as  the  remains 
ef  the  ancient  feetital  ef  Apollo  and  Artoois. 
(Pans.  ix.  24.  §  4 ;  Stnh.  B.  9. 9,\  VvdOumaKt 
StUmita,  p.  197.) 

CYRUS  (Ki^pot).  1.  A  large  which  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  in  a  course  nearly  SE.  There  is 
aome  diffBrenoe  amo^g  andent  writers  whence  it 
rose,  and  what  waa  Its  aetnal  eoona.  Tims  Vela 
(iii.  .'i)  and  Pliny  (vi.  10)  state  that  it  riios  in  tlic 
MoQtea  Conxici,  and  flowed  to  the  Oiuipbn  through 
iUlmia,  Iberiai  md  Bjrcaaia.  Plnlwoli  (i\Mif>. 

VOUi. 


34)  places  its  ioai«e  in  the  roountahts  of  Iberia. 
Strabo  (xi.  pp.491,  500)  seems  to  consider  it  as 
the  greatest  of  the  rivers  of  Albania;  and  Dion  Caa- 
sius  (xxxvi.  36)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  as  dividbg 
Armenia  and  Allwini.i.  In  other  places  Ptolemy 
and  Stimbo  speak  as  thongh  they  considered  it  thie 
bonndaiy  between  Anneida  and  Riflria  (Ptbl.  t.  It; 
Stnib.  i.  p.  61,  xi.  p.  491).  Modem  maps  demon- 
strate that  Phny  and  Mela  were  the  nuire  ootrect  in 
attributing  its  soofce  to  tiie  Connd  Uootea,  or 
main  chain  of  the  C.aucasos,  as  its  course  is  almost 
whoUy  SE.  Iran  those  moontains  to  the  sea.  It 
has  pwaartwl  its  andttk  name  little,if at  altjChanged 
into  K&r.  In  its  course  it  received  several  other 
streams  and  two  rivers ;  the  one  called  the  Cambyses 
(Fori  or  Gcri),  and  the  other  the  Araxes  (EratkJk 
or  Arcui),  a  river  hardly  inffrior  to  itself  in 
size.  [Cambtsks;  Auaaj£s.J  It  fell  into  the 
Caspian  by  many  months,  die  traditional  number 
being  said  to  bo  twelve;  some  of  them,  as  indeed 
Strabo  remarks,  l>eiu_<;  much  blot  ked  up  by  sand  and 
mud.  (Ptol.  V.  13;  Appian,  ifithr.  c.  103 ;  Strab. 
xi.  pp.  491  and  501  :  Agathem.  ii.  10,  14.)  It 
may  be  observed  that  MeU  (iii.  5)  gives  to  the  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  separate  outlets  into  the  Cas]nan,and 
that  both  Ptolnny  and  Strabo  imagined  that  the 
Anma  flowed  independently  into  the  sea.  It  is 
()aite  possible  that  formerly  the  Araxes  may  have 
had  a  setarate  nMuth.  At  present,  however,  it  flows 
intetihe  A«r,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  as 
Pliny  and  Plutarch  tM  lir  ved.  Tbs  MmsQjim  is 
no  doabt  of  Fenian  origin. 

S.  A  river  of  Media  Atnpaiene,  mentlfflwd  only 
by  Ptolemy  (\-i.  2.  §  1)  and  AmniiaiuLs  (xxiii.  6), 
who  determine  ita  sitnation  hj  placing  it  be- 
twwn  the  nmith  of  tiie  Anuns  \AT6t  or  JTtir^ 
and  the  Amardu.s  (Se  fid  Rud).  ^Imlcm  ii-nps  in- 
dicate several  small  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Cas- 
pian, agreeably  with  tide  dstmdnatiui;  yet  we 
think  it  may  be  doobted  whether  these  ancient  geo> 
graj^wcs  were  not  in  error,  and  attributed  to  the 
smdl  itnin  iHmI  wu  trae  «f  tiie  CjnroB  ef  Afmonla. 
(See  below.)  The  passapip  in  Mela  (iii.  H),  which 
has  been  claimed  for  the  Median  river,  belongs,  in 
oar  opiidoa,  to  the  Armenian. 

3.  A  river  of  Pfrsi.i.  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p. 
729)  as  flowing  through  that  port  of  the  province 
which  was  called  Koi'An  Tlipaii  oear  Pasargadae.  It 
mis  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Araxes  {Ilendamir), 
which  flowed  into  the  Salt  Lake,  now  called  Both- 
tegtm.  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  states,  if  the  present 
text  be  right  (and  that  it  is  so  is  n-ndered  pn»bable 
by  the  consent  of  all  the  MSS.),  that  Cyrus  derived 
bis  name  from  this  river,  his  earlier  appellation 
Living  been  Agradates.  Casanbon,  in  his  edition, 
changed  one  word  in  the  text,  and  deduced  the  con- 
traiy  and  perhaps  more  probable  meaning,  that  the 
river  was  called  after  the  king,  and  not  the  Icing  after 
the  river.  The  Arabian  geographers,  Ibn  Hankal 
(p.  98)  and  AI  Edrisi  (p.  124),  recognise  the  nanne 
Kur  or  Kur^  as  that  of  a  river  which  falb  mto 
Lake  Bakhtegan,  If  the  modem  maps  are  correct, 
it  would  seem  certain  that  the  burger  mer  Araxes  is 
that  now  called  the  Bmdamir  KilmiF^Hm  or  Kvr- 
6b,  while  the  smaller  one,  which  was  the  prn{ic>r 
Cyrus,  is  called  the  Pulwan.  (I)c  BikIc,  Luristnn, 
vol.  L  Pb  75;  Feigoseon,  Nweich  Rfstortd,  p.  90.) 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geograpbers  that  the 
Ki5pioj  of  Ptokmy  (vi.  8.  §  4)  is  the  same  river; 
I  but  it  iji  much  more  likely  that  Ptolemy  was  correct 
I  in  phuring  it  InGannsnin. 

SB 
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CYSA  (K^a,  Arrinn,  fndic  h.  26),  «  mnall  vil- 
hf^  on  the  coast  of  Genlrosia^  at  which  the  tket  of 
Kc&rchns  arrival.    Us  pmition  u  ancertaiii. 

CYSSUS.  [Casyktfjl] 

CYTAE,  CYTAEA.  [CirrATKSirM.] 

CYTHE'RA  (t4  Kvenpa,  also  ii  KvDvpa  at  ft 
latCT  time:  Eth.  Kv&fifuos:  Cerigo),  an  iiklaiid  lying 
off  tiie  MnUi*eMtero  coctramitjr  of  Lmodu.  lu 
northern  proniontory,  Flatanbtiu,  wts  dSstant  40 
stAdia  from  Onugnathos,  from  whence  persons 
uauallj  crotted  over  to  the  island.  (Paua.  iiL  23. 
§  1;  Stnb.  viii.  p.  363.)  Plinjr  says  that  it 
5  miles  from  Malt-n;  but  ho  ouf^ht  to  haw  wd 
OnagoathoB,  since  the  ialaod  is  much  furthar  firon 
Main  Umb  thk  dtatuiM.  (PBn.  hr.  19.  ■.  19.) 
Cythera  is  of  an  irrejrular  oval  sIi.ijk-,  .ifvnnt  20 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  lU  miles 
in  bvndth  in  its  widest  iwt.  Its  ami  Is  about  IIS 
sqnarp  miles.  It  in  Tpry  pirky  and  contains  only  a 
few  valleys;  and  being  the  iixiHt  southerly  continua- 
tion of  the  moon  tains  of  the  Peloponnesas,  it  forms, 
torpthi  r  Mith  Crfte,  the  sonthrm  boundary  of  the 
MMliterranean  sea.  After  passing  this  inland,  the 
aadsnt  Phosotcian  and  Gnoian  manners  entered 
upon  an  unknown  sea,  not  so  rich  in  islands  and 
harboura,  with  ditferent  currents  and  winds.  If  we 
coold  abtMn  an  aoconnt  of  the  early  Phoenician 
Toyagers,  there  i«  no  donbt.  m  Citrtitis  remarks, 
that  we  should  find  that  the  htonny  Caj»e  Mulea 
and  the  i.<sland  af  Qjrthera  lon^  formed  the  extreme 
point  of  their  vvjages,  beyond  which  they  did  not 
Ten  tore  into  the  unknown  western  seas.  The  Phoe- 
nicinns  had  an  andent  settlement  in  the  iMand, 
which  was  the  bead-qtuuten  of  their  purple  fishery 
off  the  Laeonjaa  eessL  Hence  the  ishnd  is  said  to 
have  derivcnl  itH  name  fnjin  Cytheni*..  the  son  of 
Phoenix,  and  also  to  have  been  called  Porphyrusa 
or  Porphyris.  (Aristot.  ap.  Sleph.  B.  a.  v.  KdVifpa; 
Eustath.  nd  Dionyt.  Ptr.  4'.tS,  wl  fl.  p,  .'^04,  36; 
f  ha.  iv.  12.  8.  19.)  It  was  trom  Cythera  that  the 
worship  of  tbs  Syrfaa  goddsss  Apbrafita  was  intn^ 
(Inrrd  intoCnwi-;  and  con>oijn.'nt!y  in  the  Grecian 
kl^eods  tliis  iaUnd  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot 
iHdflh  fBoeivsd  the  goddess  after  her  faiith  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  the  Grwk  .nml  Latin 
poets  Cythera  is  constantly  represented  as  one  of  tJie 
nmuits  nsidsnees  of  Aplvodita,  and  Cytbersea  is 
one  of  the  mnst  frequent  epithets  applied  to  her. 
(Hcsiud.  Tkeom,  195;  Herod.  L  105;  \\xg.  Aat. 
L  680,  et  ahU) 

On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians, 
Cythera,  togi'tlier  with  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  was  dependent  upon  Arpfjs  (Herod.  L  82). 
It  aftenvards  beoariie  subject  to  the  Spartans,  who 
attached  gri-at  iiniwrtante  to  the  ishind,  since  it 
afforded  a  landing-pUce  for  their  merchant-vessels 
from  Egypt  and  Africa,  and  the  possession  of  it 
protected  the  coasts  of  Laconia  from  the  attacks  of 
privateers.  Accordingly,  they  sent  over  annually  to 
Cythera  a  magistrate  called  Cytherodices,  with  a 
garrison  of  Spartans.  (Thoc.  iv.  53.)  The  Lace, 
daemon ian  Chilon,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
Sages,  considered  tlia  nnnimitf  of  Cjtharm  so  dan- 
gerous to  Sparta,  that  M  ivialiad  it  sank  fn  the  sea; 
ami  Demaratus,  kiiij^  of  Sfiarta,  advi.-nl  Xi>rxes  to 
seizethis  iskod,  and  from  it  to  prosecute  the  war 
agMnst  Laooda.  (Herod.  viiL  SS6.)  The  fetn  tit 
Cliibm  were  realised  in  tlic  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  liicias  conquered  the  island,  b.  c  424,  and 
from  tiMnoa  mada  frequent  dsaotnta  opm  tfaa  LneiK 
nian  eoait.  (Time.  iv.  64.) 


Thuc}-didefl,  In  his  account  o(  the  conquest  of 
Cythera  by  Nicias,  mentioos  three  phms;  Scaodeia, 
and  two  towns  called  Cythera.  one  on  the  coast  and 
the  other  inland.  Nicias  sailed  against  the  iabnd 
with  60  triremes.  Ten  of  then  took  Scandsia  npoa 
the  coast  (ji  M  dt^im^  viktt,  %tMfta  mXsv^ 
m'itj);  the  remainder  pnicecdc/l  t  i  the  side  f(pp'><ite 
Cape  Malea,  where,  after  landing,  the  troofa  first 
eaptmvd  tlie  maritime  dty  of  the  Gytiwrians  (i  M 
&a\da(rp  ir6\it  ruy  Kv9iip'wy),  mi]  afterwards  the 
upper  dty  (4  &r«  v<(\is).  Acooniing  to  this  account, 
«•  slamli  be  kd  to  place  Scaodeia  npoD  tl»  eoaat  ef 
the  W*t*^*««*  aas,  where  K'lpMli.  the  modem  town  of 
drvv^nonr  atuids:  and  the  maritime  city,  at  Avle^ 
mem^  on  the  eastern  coast  opposite  Cape  Malea. 
This  is,  however,  directly  onyoseii  to  the  statement  of 
Pausanias  (/.  c.),  who  coonocts  Scandeia  and  Cythera 
as  the  maritime  and  inland  cities  lespsctinly,  sep^ 
rated  from  one  another  by  a  dist.ince  of  only  10  •^t.-uiia. 
Of  this  contnuiictiiMi  tlicre  is  no  satisfactory  expfa^ 
nation.  It  seems,  however,  pretty  certain  that  the 
shelteretl  cret-k  of  ,1  r/cmowa  was  the  princiinl  har- 
bour of  the  island,  an>i  i.s  probably  the  same  a.*  the 
one  called  PhosniCtts  {*airiK.n  \)  by  Xenophon  (//«flL 
iv.  8.  §  7),  a  name  obviously  deri.-e«l  from  the  Phoe- 
nician colony.  About  three  miles  abo\e  the  port  of 
A  vlrmona  are  the  mitts  of  an  ancient  town,  called 
PaleopoU,  which  is  evidently  the  site  of  the  upper 
city  mentioned  by  Thacydides.  Here  stood  the 
ancient  temple  «f  Apluoditai  vliidi  «aa  aecn  hf 
Pausanias. 

In  B.  c.  393,  Cythera  came  again  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Athenians,  beinp  taken  by  Conoii  in  the 
year  aflcr  the  battle  of  Cnidus.  (Xen.  L  c)  It  was 
given  by  Au);ustn8  to  Earydee  to  bold  as  m  private 
property.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363.)  Its  diii-f  production* 
in  antiquity  were  wine  and  huocy.  (Henclid.  Poot. 
$.  V,  Ktt^npiu.y.)  The  Island  appears  to  lure  been 
always  subject  to  foreij.Ti  powers,  and  con*6«^aently 
there  are  no  cobs  of  it  extant  It  is  now  cnm  of  tlM 
seven  hoian  islands  nnder  the  protection  of  Gnat 
Britain.  Its  modem  name  Tterigo,  in  Italian  Cerigo, 
is  remarked  by  Leake  as  almost  the  only  instance  of 
a  Slavoi^  name  in  the  Greek  idands.  (Leake, 

X(,rthcnx  Creere,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  seq.;  Cllltias,i^ri»- 
jKtuntsos,  vol.  ii.  p.  298,  seq.) 

CYTHE'RIUS  {KuHfHos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  356; 
Kddripcs,  Pans.  vi.  22.  §  6).  a  small  river  in  I^.sati* 
in  Elis,  flowing  by  Ileracleia,  and  jailing  into  the 
Alpheius  on  its  right  bank:  identified  by  Leake, 
with  the  river  of  Strtjt;  by  Hobl  iye.  with  the  river  of 
lAindsoL  (Leake,  Morca,  vol.  u.  p.  192;  Boblaye, 
Rechervhts,  p.  129.) 

CYTHEHU.M.  [Crrontrs.] 
CYTHE'KUS.  [Attica,  p.  332,  K] 
CYTHNUS  (KMms:  KM^ior:  Thfrmia\ 
an  ishmd  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cydades, 
lying  between  Ceos  and  Scriphos.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485; 
Dicacarch.  p.  462,  cd.  Fulir. ;  Scylax,  p.  22.  ed. 
Hudhon;  PUn.  iv.  12.  S.  20;  MeU,  ii.  7;  I*Uil.  iiL 
15.  §  28.)  It  was  colonised  by  the  Dr}-op(<s,  whence 
it  wa.**  also  called  Drvnj-is.  (Herod.  viiL  46;  St#ph. 
B.  s.  V.)  Its  name  rarely  occuis  in  antiqiu^.  The 
Cythniana  sent  a  tifreme  and  a  penteoonfer  to  tiie 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.  /.  r.)  After  the  Peli>- 
pounesian  war  they  became  the  subjea  aliiee  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  ether  islanders  in  tiie 
Ae^aeau;  but  they  never  aoqvrod  power  or  wealth. 
(Cump.  Dcrn.  n<pl  Svyrd^evt,  p.  176.)  The  only 
*wtiff  flf  thf  ifla^  Bwntiwwd  by  tiwi^^wiwit  whtH^ 
was  Pjdias  the  painttr;  and  its  cUtf  MUritgr  in 
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— Bqiil^  wu  owing  to  its  excellent  cheeses.  (Steph. 
Bk  V- ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  525 ;  Athcn.  xii. 
p.  516;  Plin.  xiii.  24.  s.  27.)  Its  {julitical  cumli- 
tution,  however,  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
Arifitotle.  (Uarpocmt.  ».  v.  KdBviou)  In  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Bomans  in  b.c.  200,  Cjthnus 
was  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison.  Attulus 
and  the  Rhodians  laid  siege  to  the  city;  bat  being 
nnaUe  to  take  it  immediately,  they  quitted  the  island 
at  the  eod  of  a  few  days,  &a  the  capture  of  the  place 
WM  hardly  worth  the  txoahle.  (JUt.  zxzL  15, 45.) 
After  tho  dentil  of  Nero,  Cythnns  is  mentiooed  as 
tlif  place  where  a  false  Nem  made  his  appearance, 
and  gathered  aroood  him  many  adheranta.  (Tac 
BiiL  n.  8,  9.) 

Cytliniis  ciintained  a  town  of  flm  nine  name, 
•ituated  about  the  middJe  of  thn  MtaB  coast  of 
tlw  idand,  upon  the  manrft  tad  Mm    a  hffl  nt 

least  600  feet  in  height.  Its  liarUiur  was  fonncd 
hy  n  small  rock  Ijing  in  front  of  the  town.  The 
raim  of  the  aaeiak  town  are  noir  callsd  ASraM- 

ia.^tron.  The  circuit  of  tl;e  w-tlls  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  greater  put  of  them  has  diaap- 
peand.  WiOiin  tiiis  dreaH  Boss  noticed  two  large 

DM-taiirriikr  .<<nbstfMliOB8,  divided  by  a  pxssairo  a 
few  tevt  iu  width;  tilBf  Were  probabl;  the  foundations 
of  two  temples  or  oUmt  public  buildinga.  Fktn  the 
above-rncntiidicd  jn-^siiec  a  flight  of  steps  appears  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  rock,  leading  down  to  the 
sea.  Near  than  altpe  oo  the  descent  to  th«  sea  are 
thrw  chaiiibcni  cut  out  of  the  rx'k,  standing  alonp- 
sidc  of  one  aaotlicr;  they  were  probably  a  sanctuary, 
as  there  k  nothiqg  to  indicate  that  thaj  wan  la- 
pulchres. 

The  modem  name  of  tlie  island,  Thmnia,  is  de- 
rived fnim  sona  hat  springs  on  its  north-eastern 
side,  which  are  now  much  frequented  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  They  are 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writan,  bat  appear  to 
bava  been  used  in  antiqoitf,  as  some  ancient  re- 
mains are  foond  near  them.  (Toanefort,  Voyage, 
vol  i.  p.  25 1 ,  trausl. ;  llohs,  Reitm  au/dat  Grieeh. 
Imtdrn, ToL  L  p.  105;  Fudlor,  Mtite  dardk  GrkA- 
nfarf,  ToL  iL  p^  95.) 


coCT  OF  CTTmrrs. 

CYTrNIUil  (Kvrlyioy;  Kurtlvtop,  Ptol  ),  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  Doris,  more  frequently  men- 
tioned in  history  than  the  other  towns  of  the  Tetra- 
poUs.  This  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  its 
situation,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  military 
importance.  Its  ate  corresponds  to  (Trarui,  which 
stands  cxact^  at  the  DOrtbem  entrance  of  tJie  pass 
leading  frotn  flM  vaDey  of  Doris  to  the  phin  of 
Amphusa,  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  included 
batwoen  tfaa  Maliao  and  Criaiaaaii  gnlfk  The 
daflla  if  ftnned  hf  tlw  nrinn  of  two  torrents 
flowing  in  opj>ositc  directions;  namely,  that  of 
Cr«WMi,which  joins  the  Apoitoiidy  near  the  union  of 
tiM  kttnr  with  the  Gephhrna,  and  timt  of  another 
stream  whit  h  crosses  the  plain  of  Amjihissa  into  the 
Crissaeao  bay."  The  position  of  the  town,  thos 
oonmandiiig  diia  dtffle^  Qhiitaln  tha  IwtiPdiMl 
aipefitiflii  of  Dwwcatbcnn  fton  Kanpaetai  in  n.  a 


426.  This  commander  proposed,  if  Im  had  been 
successful  over  the  Aetolians,  to  liavo  marched 
through  tl>e  Locri  Oiohe,  Icuvinji  I'aniassus  on  the 
right,  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  and  fn>ra  thence  ta 
have  descended  into  Phocis,  whoee  inhabitants  were 
to  have  joined  him  in  invading  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  iii. 
95.)  When  Eurylochus,  the  Spartan,  shortly  aiter 
the  iiularD  of  the  exptnlition  of  Demosthenes,  waa 
about  to  march  fixxn  Iklplu  against  Naupactna,  ha 
deposited  at  Cytinium  the  bostapes  he  had  received 
from  the  Lochans.  (Thno.  iii.  101.  lOa.)  In  B.  a 
338,  Cvtiniam  waa  niied  by  PUBp^  ftom  ivhenea 
he  mart  lied  upon  Amphissa  (Philochor.  ap.  Ditmyt. 
p.  742).  (Comp.  Sqyho,  p.  24;  Stiab.  is.  p.  427, 
X.  p.  476 ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  a.  18;  Simh.  B.  av.  K^tmi 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  15s  hmkt,  NartktmGrmotfivLH 
p.  92,  sea.) 

GTTCnnUlL  fCteranvM.] 

CYTO'RUS  and  CYTOTJUM  (K^rwpoi:  Eth. 
KvrmpuvSf/em.  Kurwfnds:  there  is  also  KmatfAn^Sf 
Steph.  8.  v.).  It  appears  that  the  name  waa  aba 
Crilonis.  (Stoph.  s.  r.  ed.  Mrinecke,  note.)  Its 
mythical  founder  was  Cytorus,  the  6on  of  Phrixos, 
aooQiding  to  Ephoras.  (Strah.  p^  644.)  Stiabo 
and  Ptolemy  name  the  place  Cytomm ;  and  Seylax, 
Cytoris.  It  was  between  Amastris  and  Capo  Ca- 
rambis;  and  according  to  Strabooooaatndingplaca 
of  the  Sino{jeis.  The  name  Cytona  OOGOrs  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  853)  to<;etbcr  with  Sesamus.  [Amastius.] 
There  arc  sold  t<>  ho  remains  of  Cytorus  at  a  plaea 
calloil  Kitlrn.f  ur  A'/'/ro.t,  which  is  tlie  ancient  name. 
The  mounuuus  at  the  bock  ol  Cytorus  were  covered 
vithbastnei. 

**  Et  jvn*  vndaaton  bn»  ifMtare  CSjtonnn.* 

(Virg.  Geojf.  ii.  437.)  Apollonins  (Arg.  ii.  944) 
whom  Yu^  may  have  imitated,  oaUs  it  "weeded 
Cytoma.*  The  boat  fhreets  extended  ftom  Amastrh 

to  Cytorus.    Pliny  (vi.  2)  mentinus  "  Mons  Cy- 
torus," wliich  he  places  63  M.  P.  east  of  ^up,  .  ^ 
and  Timnia  near  the  month  of  tha  BiUaeaa.O>^'  '** 

Leake  (Attn  Minor,  p.  307)  has  pointed  out  a 
singular  blander  in  the  Table.  The  places  that  are 
narked  en  the  Table  between  Amaek  and  Sfawpe 
arc  —  Cromen,  Cytlicro.c  Epilan,  Canunbas,  Stefiuio, 
Syrtaa,  which  are  evklently  intended  for  Cromna, 
C  ytonnn,  AatgiaB,  Onmbb,  fltrfuM^  Sfiiaa ;  tha 
sum  of  the  distances  149  ^I.P.  is  tulcmVily  correct." 
He  suppoBcti  that  the  author  was  milled  by  the 
simiUrity  of  the  name  of  Amastris,  written  Mastram 
in  the  Table,  with  that  of  Amasia;  but  this  snp- 
position  does  not  seem  to  exphiin  the  origin  of  tho 
blunder  MtiBfiu^y.  The  pkces  that  the  TaUa 
jrives  lietween  Mastrum  (Ainastris)  and  Sinope,  are 
unknown.  Forbigcr  {^Ueog.  vol.  li.  p.  4:56)  tokos 
all  these  names  on  the  TaUa  bctwei  n  AmiLNia  and 
Sinopo  to  be  genuine  names;  and  so  he  ha.s  Crf)men, 
Cytheruin,  &c.,  as  places  on  tho  ro«d  from  Aniiisia 
to  Sinopo:  but  this  is  certainly  not  sa  There  is  a 
place  on  the  Table,  named  Tfaomia,  between  Stefano 
and  Syrtas.  which  Leake  doee  not  mention.  But 
whatever  difHculty  there  may  be  about  this  one 
name,  the  blunder  in  the  Table  is  manifest,  [G.  L.] 

CY'ZICUS  KwCixm:  Etk.  KviiKnp6s)  and  \^ 
CYZICUM  (PUn.  v.  32;  Mela,  i.  19).  a  city  on  the,  • 
Fropootis  in  Myiia,  on  the  neck  of  a  pninsok  aa 
Mda  Mqra.  The  pcninsnh,  which  projects  into  the 
Pr()(K>ntis  or  sea  of  Mannora  on  tho  M>utli  coast,  ia 
joined  to  the  maiiiUnd  by  a  sandy  isthmus.  CroMjng 
thb  Irthnnit  fivm  the  mainland,  a  traveller  finds  on 
Ub  kit  tha  ndaanUa  town  of  Erdek,  the  ancient 
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Artace.  [Aktace.]  The  site  of  Cyzions  is  near 
the  irthmuB  on  the  east  side,  in  40°  22'  30  '  N.  \nL 
(ILnniltnii,  RfMtnn  fifjt,  ^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  lO.'l.)  The 
Turlu  call  tlie  ruiiis  of  Cvzicas  Bal  Kiz,  the  second 
part  of  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient 
nainp ;  and  Bui  is  probably  a  Tnrkish  corruption  <^ 
the  Greek  IlaAa/o.  (Leake.  Asia  Minor,  p.  271.) 
There  is  a  place  calltil  Aulinjik  near  the  isthmus, 
on  the  mainUnd  side,  where  there  are  many  marble 
fragments  which  hare  been  broaght  from  the  odgh- 
booring  site  of  Cyzicus. 
Stxmbo  (p.  57^)  says  that  Cyxicaa  is  an  island  in 
)  the  PropoDtis,  which  is  joined  to  the  msinland  by 
I  two  bridges,  and  rcry  fertile:  it  is  about  500  stadia 
in.  dnmit,  and  contains  a  dtj  of  the  same  name  ckse 
to  fin  bridges,  and  two  dosed  harboors,  and  ship- 
hoits«'>  (v(j>coiKoi)  above  200:  one  part  «(  tlio  city 
is  on  level  groond,  and  the  other  is  close  to  a  hill, 
wUeh  tiiey  call  Bear  Hill  ('Aprrui'  Spot):  there  is 
anotlKT  hill  that  lies  above  the  city,  a  sin;:rlc  hoiirht 
called  Dindymoa,  which  cimtains  a  temple  of  IHndy- 
iMBotiienMdieref  the  gods,  wlueh  ftmidod  oy 
the  Argonauts.  S  ephanus  («.  r.  Kv(iKot)  says  that 
tho  town  was  also  called  'Aficrw  i^os.  The  jonc- 
tion  of  the  bknd  with  tho  mah  is  atftrnwfted  to 
Alexander  by  Pliny  (v.  32),  who  does  not  say  how 
the  junction  was  made.  Apolkmius  Rhodius,  who 
wiots  after  Alexander's  tine^  still  calls  it  an  island 
(^ArgOH.  L  936),  but  he  hIm  speaks  of  an  bthmiis. 
He  names  one  of  the  ports  Chytus;  the  other  was 
named  Panonnos,  as  ue  Scholiast  tells  as.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  bridges.  The 
isthmus  is  above  a  mile  long,  and  leas  than  luilf  a 
ndle  brood.  It  seems  probable  that  moles  wore 
poshed  out  some  distance,  and  tlipn  the  opfiosite 
shores  were  connected  by  bridges.  The  whole  passage 
is  now  a  sandy  flat.  Hamilton  (^Ruearchet,  &c 
vol.  ii.  p.  98)  says,  "  we  crossed  the  sandy  isthmus 
which  connocts  Cyzicus  with  the  munland ;  near  the 
sooth  end,  many  large  blocks  of  stone,  dug  up  in 
ckaiiiw  a  neighbouriog  vineyard,  had  been  collected 
into  a  map."  The  east  side  of  the  isthmus  is  now 
an  extensive  marsh,  oorered  with  reeds,  and  probably 
marics  the  site  of  the  principal  port  of  Cyzicos,  sepa- 
rated fiom  the  sea-shore  by  a  low  ridge  of  sand  bills 
thrown  up  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Near  the  northern  eztnmi^,  a  k^g  ditch 
mns  from  E.  to  W.  fcU  of  water,  wMi  a  wall  of 
gre.it  htrcnj^tli,  fortified  by  towers  along  its  northern 
bank;  its  opening  towards  the  sea  is  choked  up  by 
diiiM  sand,  but  it  setms  to  be  the  ontiHioe  through 
which  the  galleys  of  Cyziciis  wevs  adnlltid  to  her 
capacious  port."  (Hamilton.) 

The  rains  of  Cyweos  are  among  dieny  eidunds 
and  vinry.irrls.  There  is  a  heap  of  niins  covered 
with  brushwood,  where  there  are  many  subterraneous 
MSBsns,  some  of  whieh  nay  be  eaploNd  to  the  I 
length  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  These  pivssa^es 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and  appear  to  be  the 
eabstmctioQs  of  some  large  bnildinga.  Cyzicos  in 
Strabo's  time  had  many  larpe  pnblic  buildings 
(Stiab.  p.  575),  and  it  nuuotaioed  three  ardiitects  to 
kok  after  them  and  the  maddnery  (Sprfttmy.  It 
possessed  three  store-houses,  one  for  arms,  one  for 
the  machinery  or  engines,  and  one  for  com.  "  The 
masonry  of  these  snbstnictkms  is  chiefly  Hellenic, 
\<\\t  in  some  plat-es  the  walls  are  only  caMnl  with 
blocks  of  .st(>ne :  in  tho  roof  uf  one  of  the  vault.s  is  a 
small  square  opening,  rq^nlarly  farmed  with  a  key- 
stone, all  belonging  to  the  original  construction." 
(Hamilton.)    If  these  substructions  uf  not  those  of 


the  public  granary,  they  may  belong,  as  Hamihoii 
suggests,  to  tlie  gnat  temple  described  by  Aristides 
in  his  oration  m  Cyricus  (vol.  i.  p.  237,  cd.  Jebb); 
but  the  extravagant  bombast  of  this  wordy  rbetO' 
rician  diroinbhes  oor  coifidence  in  what  he  says. 
The  Agora,  he  says,  contained  a  most  magnificent 
temple,  and  he  speaks  of  the  parts  below  gmond 
bong  worthy  of  admimtion.    Xiphilinns  (Dion  Ca-'fl. 
voL  it  p.  1173,  ed.  Beimams)  says  that  the  great 
temple  of  Cyacns  was  destroyed  by  an  earthqnake 
in  the  time  of  Ant<^rninns  Pius ;  but  this  most  be  a 
mistake,  and  he  means  to  speak  of  the  great  eaith- 
quake  that  destroyed  Smyrna  and  otter  cities  ia  tlie 
time  of  Marcus,  the  .sturessor  of  Pius.  Aristides 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  calamity  of  the  city  of  Smyinai 
addrassed  to  AmoKos  and  Oonnmodus.  This  temple 
is  desrrilx'd  by  Xiphilinns  as  of  extmnrdinary  di- 
mensions: the  columns  were  fifty  cubits  high,  and  of 
one  sUuOi  The  CysKcu  nwd  the  wlnte  maible  ef 
Proconnesus  for  building.  (Strab.  p.  588.)  "  Alont 
a  mile  M£.  by  N.  from  theM  substnictioos  are  the 
namdas  of  an  amphitiieatre,  boUt  in  a  wooded  vdley 
to  the  north  of  the  plain,  where  arc  the  jfrineipal 
mins  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  pilasters  and  msnrtva 
bttttweses  haw  jMM  to  the  fajhunee  of  tfaM^hot 
seven  or  eipht  are  still  standing  on  the  west  side  of 
the  valley,  by  which  the  areolar  farm  of  the  boiklmg 
may  be  distinctly  traoed.*  (Hamilten.)  A  small 
stream  flows  throngh  tlie  middle  of  the  arena;  which 
circumstance,  and  the  character  of  the  maaonry  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  boildhig,  led  Hamilton  to  snp> 
pobe  tliat  the  place  was  also  use<i  as  a  Nannia  liia. 
On  a  wooded  hill  to  the  ca-st  of  tlic  city.  sini;ited 
above  the  mins,  and  near  the  apx  of  the  city  walls, 
there  are  "  only  blocks  of  marMf  and  broken  clnnms 
bnilt  into  the  walls  of  the  cottages."    The  sate  uf 
tile  tlieatre,  which  &ces  the  SW.,  is  almost  orer- 
grown  with  luxuriant  vegetation.    It  is  very  large, 
and  appears  to  be  of  Greek  coostrocticm,  but  it  is  ni 
a  very  rained  btate.    Some  parts  ef  the  substroc- 
tioos  can  be  traced,  but  there  is  not  a  hhck  of 
marble  to  be  seen,  nor  a  single  seat  remaining  in  its 
pUce.  There  are  vestiges  of  the  dtj  walls  in  various 
partSi  hot  it  ds«i  not  appear  easy  to  tnoe  Aeur  whols 
extent.  Ranilton  in  one  pbice  speain  of 'lieape  ef 
ruins,  long  walls,  and  iniii.stinct  foundations,  but  fo 
oveigrown  with  vegetation  that  it  was  impassible  to 
make  disra  oat"  Be  only  ibraid  one  foseriptkm,  a 
Greek  one,  of  the  Roman  period.    "  On  tlie  whole," 
says  Hamilton,       most  say  that  tlie  loose  and 
rabbly  chaiaeter  of  the  bidldings  of  Cyxieas  little 
accords  with  the  celebrity  of  its  ardiitects;  and  al- 
though some  appear  to  have  been  cased  with  marble, 
none  of  tiiem  ipve  an  idea  of  the  aoHd  graa&nr  of 
the  genuine  Greek  style."    It  seems  likely  that  tho 
Uiger  blocks  of  marble  have  been  carried  away, 
tliMgh  tiura  Is  no  ktrge  nMidem  town  near  Gyrirae; 
but  the  materials  of  many  ancient  towns  near  the  sea 
have  doubtless  been  carried  off  to  remote  places. 
There  are  qnarries  of  Ihw  marble  on  the  hills  ahoiA 
Cyzicus,  and  ne.ir  A  iriinjik  on  the  mainland ;  but 
granite  was  much  used  in  the  buildings  of  Cyzicuii, 
and  it  iaef  a  kind  which  is  rapidly  decompoasd.  The 
con.sequence  is,  that  a  rich  vegetation  has  grown  np, 
which  itself  destroys  buildings  and  buries  them. 
The  sea-sand  also  that  haa  tan  blown  up  on  iMth 
sides  of  the  istlimns  may  have  coveretl  the  haseirients 
at  leabt  of  many  buildings.    It  st-euis  likely,  then, 
that  excavations  would  bring  to  light  many  remain* 
of  a  rich  city,  of  which  Stnibo  says,  that  in  his  time 
"  it  rivals  the  first  cities  of  A&ia  in  nuignitod<^ 
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beAutj,  luxl  its  WMdhat  institution!),  both  civil  and  | 
znilitan',  and  it  appears  to  be  t'iiiUMli-li»\!  in  like 
fajihio:)  witli  the  city  of  the  Kliodii,  tlie  2i;u>&aiioUtc, 
and  the  Cartimpiiians  of  old"  (pu  676). 

The  ()n;:in  of  tliia  town  seems  unknown.  A 
people  culli'd  ]>4jlioiH.'d  or  Dolieis  (Stepb.  $.  v.  Ao- 
AWcs)  once  lived  about  Cyiicus,  but  Strabo  saya 
that  it  wua  difficult  to  fix  thmr  limits.  Conon 
(iVorra^.  41,  apud  Pbot.)  has  a  story  of  Cyzicus 
being  settled  by  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  who  were 
driven  from  TbcesaJjr  l^  Aeolians.  Their  king  and 
leader  was  Cyzicus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  penin»ub  which  ho  occupiitl ;  for  it 
maj  ba  obaarved  that  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful, 
if  we  look  at  an  tiie  antiiotHies,  whether  Cyzicus 
Mas  cciiiiilort'd  hy  the  Greeks  to  have  been  oripnally 
an  talaod  or  a  fieninsuU.  If  it  was  origioallj  a 
peoinBiilai  wt  must  suppoee  that  •  enal  was  cat 
acTusa  itf  and  afterwards  was  brl(t;:ed.  Thi^  king 
Cjrucus  was  killed  bj  Jason  on  the  voyage  to 
Colchis,  and  after  the  dath  idCpieaa^  periiapa  Mine 
titiie  after  according  to  the  legend,  Tjrrbeni  seized 
the  place,  who  were  driven  out  bjr  Mileaiaw.  Cjxicus 
WM  nekfload  among  the  eettkmeotB  of  Hilefeaa  by 
Aaniinenes  of  Lompsacos,  and  al»o  Artoce  on  the 
MUM  idaad  or  peninsuU.  (Strabo,  p.  635.)  Cyzicus 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad. 

Tlie  Cyzireni  are  saiil  to  have  surrendered  to  the 
Fensians  atter  the  conque&t  of  Aliletus.  (UeixxL  vi. 
SS.)  The  place  afterwards  became  a  dependeney  on 
AtliPiuM;  for  it  revolted  from  the  Athciii  uis,  who  re-  ! 
cuvered  it  after  the  battle  of  Cynue>!>eiiiM  (b.('.41  1), 
—at  which  time  it  was  unwalled,  as  Thucydides  ob- 
■erres  (viii,  107).  These  scanty  notices  of  Cyziciis, 
and  the  tact  of  its  haviiig  no  furtitications  near  the 
oloss  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  still  an  inconsiderable  city.  The  Athenians, 
on  gi'tting  the  place  again,  laid  a  contribution  on  the 
peoi«le.  next  year  (it.  c.  410)  tlie  Cyziceni 

bad  the  same  ill  luck,  ftlindanu  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral was  there  with  his  ships,  and  Phamabazus  the 
Persian  with  his  troops.  Alcibiades  defeated  Min- 
danis,  and  the  Cyxiceni,  being  dewrted  hy  the  Pelo- 
poooesians  and  Phanubazus,  again  received  the 
Athenians,  and  again  had  to  part  with  their  money. 
We  leant  fiwn  the  notice  of  this  a&ir  in  Xenophon 
iHeO.  L  1.  §  16)  that  Cyzieas  had  •  port  at  fUs 
time.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Atheniaiw  at  Aef:os- 
potami,  CyiicQS  seems  to  have  come  again  under 
the  LaoedaenMaiana;  bat  the  pence  of  AntaUdas 
(u.  (-.  387)  paxe  all  the  <  iti<  .s  in  Aflft  tO  tiM  FnUJUl 
kiugi  Cyzicus  was  amoqg  them. 

^nieoe  ^ppeain  to  have  obtafaied  ite  hidepndence 
after  tlie  time  of  Alexander,  but  the  notices  of  it 
are  veiy  aeuHj.    Attains  I.  of  Fcngamum,  the 
father  of  EmiMnee,  mairied  a  woman  of  Cyacos, 
I  named  Apollonias,  who  was  distinrjni-hed  for  her 
^  good  sense  (i'olyb.  xxiii.  18);  atid  we  read  of  the 
Cyrfooni  sending  twenty  aUpe  to  join  the  fleet  of 
Atheimeus,  the  brother  of  Attalu>  II.,  Kinj,'  of  Per- 
gamum.    (Polyb.  xxxiii.  1 1.)    We  know  nothing 
of  the  fortunate  circumstances  whicli  gave  thia  town 
the  wealth  that  it  had,  when  Mithridates  atteTnptp<l 
to  take  it  B.  c.  74.    it  is  pmbable  that  it  had  be- 
come one  of  the  outlets  fur  the  pnxlucta  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Asialii'  jfiiinsnla,  iiiiJ  it  ia  said  to  have 
been  well  admiai.sieied.     i'lic  Cyziceni  .sustained  a 
gieat  kae  in  a  fight  with  Mithridates  at  Chalcedoo, 
and  soon  after  the  king  attacked  Cyzicus.  He  posted 
his  troops  on  the  maiulaud  opposite  to  the  city,  at  the 
fcotof  twmanntniniygyrfAdiiiteinjWidwithhii 


ships  be  blockaded  tha  narrow  peange  that  separated 

the  city  from  the  main.    Tlie  strvngth  of  the  walls, 
which  had  Ihcu  built  in  the  interval  since  the  Pelo» 
ponMeian  war,  and  tlie  abundant  stores  of  the  citi- 
zens enabled  them  to  hold  out  again.<»t  fh.o  rnomy. 
The  Roman  cuiumandcr  L.  Lucullu.'^  wan  in  tlie 
neighlKmrhood  off  Cyaiou^aadhecut  off  the  ^uppUea 
of  Mithridates,  whose  army  suffered  from  famine, 
and  was  at  last  obUged  to  abandon  the  siege  with 
great  loss.    (PluL  LucuU.  c.  9 ,  &c ;  Apiin,  JUUk' 
ridat.  c  72,  &c.;  Strab^p.  fi75;  Cic.  pro  Arch 
c.  9.)    The  Romans  rewarded  Cjrzicus  by  making 
it  a  Libera  Civitaa,  as  it  was  in  Strabo's  time,  who 
obaerrcs  that  it  had  a  oonsidciaUe  tenitoiy,  part  of 
it  an  anciat  ppeemdoii  and  pert  tin  gnl  ef  tiie 
I{ijniaji5.  He  addit  that  they  itotseessed  on  tlie  Troad 
the  parts  beyoDd  the  Aeeepua  about  Zekia;  and 
also  the  plain  of  Adiaatda,  wUdi  waa  that  part  of 
thi'  mainland  that  was  opf^asitc  to  Cyzicus.  They 
had  also  part  of  the  tract  on  the  htiia  Dascyiitis, 
and  a  lai^  tract  bordering  on  the  Doliones  and 
Mygdones,  as  far  as  the  Lake  Mi]etopoliti.s  and  the 
Apolkniatis.   Strabo  (p.  587)  speaks  of  a  ^aoe  at 
tiie  oonmon  faoondaTy  of  the  tsrritory  of  Piiapoa 
and  Cyzicus,  from  whii  h  it  a]i|K-nr8  that  the  ]x»8- 
sessious  of  these  two  towns  bordered  on  one  another, 
on  the  coast  at  least,  in  thetune  of  Straha  Indeed 
Priapu.'*,  according  to  some  authorities,  waa  a  colony 
of  Cyzicus.    It  appears  that  the  greatest  prosperity 
of  Cyzicus  datea  ft«m  the  time  of  the  danat  of 
Mithridates.     It  ]><>s.'ifs.«i«l  a  larce  tract  on  the 
Ktutb  side  of  tlic  I'ropontis,  and  there  were  no  other 
large  cities  on  this  side  of  the  PropontLs  in  the 
Roman  jieriod,  exit-jit  Nicomedia  and  Nicaca.  The 
produce  of  the  basin  of  tlie  Rhyndacus  would  come 
down  to  Cyzicus.    Tacitus  (^Ann.  iv.  36)  says  that 
Tiberius  (a.  u.  25)  deprived  Cyzicus  of  its  privilege 
of  A  free  city  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7,  23;  Sueton.  Tib. 
c.  37)  iat  not  paying  due  religious  respect  to  tlie 
memory  of  Aognstost  and  for  ill  treathig  some  lioman 
citizens.  This  shows  that  Strabo  must  hare  written 
what  he  says  of  Cyzicus  being  libers  before  the  re- 
▼ocation.  The  effect  of  the  revocation  of  this  privilege 
would  be  to  place  Cyncns  altogethtf  and  immediately 
under  tlic  autliority  of  the  Ronum  governor  of  Asia. 
Cyiicos,  however,  continoad  to  be  a  flourishing  place 
nnder  the  empire,  though  it  snllbrBd  fnm  the  great 
earthquake  vihiili  lias  been  already  mentioned.  In 
the  time  of  Carscalhi  it  recmved  the  title  of  Ustro- 
polia.  It  also  became  a  Ushop^  see  nnder  the  tater 
empire. 

Cyzictis  produced  some  writers,  a  list  of  whom  b 
given  hi  a  note  on  Thncydidee  (tBL  107)  by  Waeee. 

(Cramer,  Asia  3f trior,  i.  47,  note.)    It  had  also 
some  works  of  art,  among  which  Cicero  (  Kerr.  iL  4. 
c  60)  moBtioBa  paintfaiga  of  Ajax  and  Medea,  which 
the  dictator  Caesar  afterwards  bought.    (Plin.  viii. 
38.)   At  some  period  in  their  hiatonr  the  Cyziceni 
eonqnered  PrMonDeaaai  and  carried  on  from  there  a 
statue  of  the  Meter  Dindymene.    It  wa.s  a  chrysele- 
phantine statue;  but tiie  covering  of  the  face,  instead 
of  being  pbAni  of  ivQiy,  waa  made  of  the  teeth  ef  tha 
liippopotamus.    (Patis.  viii.  46.  §  4.)    Cyzicus  also 
]>ruducod  a  kind  of  unguent  or  {jcrfume  that  was  in 
rcpota,  made  from  a  phmt  which  Pliny  calls  "Cysi* 
ccna  amaracus "  (Plin.  xiii.;  Tans.  iv.  36.  §5);  but 
ApoUonius,  quoted  by  Athenaciis  (xv.  p. 688),  ^peaks 
of  it  as  made  from  an  Iris.    It  was  also  noted  for  its 
mint,  which  produced  the  gold  coins  or  statcrcs  called 
Cyziceni  (Kv{iin]i'of),  which  had  a  wide  circuhition. 
Tin  G^jfakona  had  an  ana  alda  a  §ana\e  head,  and 
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<m  the  other  ft  liooTa  1m«L  (Heqrdihtt,  «. «.  Kw- 

(iKTifol ;  Suidafi,  #.  t>.  Kwfin/j'ol  (rror^pf  ?.)  The 
bead  is  sappowd  to  be  that  or  Cjbelo.  The  value  of 
the  coin  was  28  Attlo  dndunae.  (Dem.  in  Pkorm. 
p.  914.)  The  antonomous  ccnnsof  Cyzicus  an'  vni  l 
to  be  mre,  but  there  is  a  cocnplcte  series  of  itnjH-rul 
taiaa.  it  does  not  appear  where  the  Cjziceni  got 
their  gold  from,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  w  as 
once  found  on  the  iaUnd  or  on  the  neighbouring  main- 
land, Plinj  (xxxri.  ft)  says  that  there  waa  iu  his 
time  » teo)|de  at  Cjtiatapa  which  the  architect  had 
phoed  a  golden  mmd  tiaof;  all  the  joinings  of  the 
polished  stone.  The  contnut  between  tlie  gold  and 
tile  white  uuuble  would  probablj  jvodaoe  a  good 
iftek  The  passage  of  Ptinj  ecntidnt  aooMdiing 
more  aKmt  Cyzicus,  and  the  ntory  af  the  *' fu;;itivii.s 
lanis,"  which  was  oooe  the  anchor  u(  the  Argouautae. 
Tim  atont  cttm  na  am»j  from  tha  PrytaMum,  tfll 
■»laattlMjwiMfyiaeiinditiritlilwL  [Q.L.] 


oon  OF  omooiL 
CTZISTRA.  [Orannu.] 


D. 

DAAK.  [Daicae.] 

DABANA:>  (^orcCf),  one  of  Justinian's  fbr- 
trMM,  aitiiated  between  Darn  and  Amida  (Procop. 

f/f  .'Itv/.  ii.  4),  which  soim'  i  f  the  maps  confound 
with  Dabama  (Ammiao.  xxiiL  3.  §  7),  which  liea 
niidi  ftffther  S.  at  tin  aoofeea  of  tm  nrtr  BnxAa. 
The  site  ha.s  not  been  identified.  (Ritfcr.  Knikunde, 
Td.  z.  pi  1 124,  ToL  zi.  ^  82, 381.)    [E.  fi.  J.] 

DABASAB  (Aoidbai,  PtoL  vii.  9.  §  18),  a  people 
of  the  district  calleil  hy  the  ancients  "  India  intra 
Gangem,"  to  the  ca^st  of  ^ipaL  There  is  some  doubt 
•boot  the  orthop^raph;  of  their  nama^  wlileh  b  aeme- 
times  writt*"!!  Lahasae.  Ti icy  are  prohahly  connected 
with  the  range  of  inouiiLaim  caJleti  ra  Ati^(r«To  6(rr) 
(PtoL  vii.  2.  §  18),  and  irineh  arc  most  likely  re- 
pPMMUted  tqrtlw  eutam  spnr  of  tha  ^^ip<U  Hi- 
malaga$,  [V.] 

DABERATH  (Aagipi&y,  LXX.;  Aa««p«{,Euseb.), 
a  bwder  citj  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  (Jo«A.  xiz.  12), 
apparently  identical  with  the  Le^-itical  city  Dabareh 
(Afffffd.  I,XX. ;  Josh.  xxi.  28),  and  with  Debir 
in  1  Ckron.  ri.  58,  thongh  in  these  paaaa|^  it  ia 
redconed  to  the  trilw  of  hsachar,  as  is  abo  Daberatii 
in  1  ChriTi.  vi.  72  (^(€tf>l,  l.W  ).  It.s  sile  is 
marked  bj  the  amall  Mwlem  village  of  DeHriakf 
nhieh  b  rilnalaa  •!  tlw  NW.  baaa  of  Hoont  Tabor, 
on  a  ledge  of  rock-s,  thus  answerinc;  to  the  descrip- 
tion gii'en  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  of  the  ditu- 
ation  of  Dabdra,  as  a  town  of  the  Jews  on  Mount 
Tabor,  in  the  di-itrit  t  of  DicKoesanria.  (Ononixst. 
a.  r.;  Behind, i'>^/^i'  J^  p.  733.)  Dr. Robinson  further 
idall^Uba  with  it  the  IhibaritU  of  Josephus  in  tlie 
gTf.^t  ]>I.iin  (/?!/'.  iies.  ToLiii.  p.SlO),  but  this  in 
very  quis^tionablc.  [G.  \V.] 

DAJ)BON.\,  a  rircr  in  Irrlantl,  inentionf-^l  hy  Tto- 
knV  aa  being  tba  fint  lim  aftar  the  &iatfaam  Pn>- 
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montoiy  (Ciqw  Clear)—  prababljr  tte  JPhtlwala, 
in  respect  to  IMBa  M  InU  W  koility;  since  <bibk 
=biacL  [R.  G.  L.] 

DACHABEin  (Amjcm^  tribe  of 

Arabia  Felix,  acconliug  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  identified 
with  the  Nabathap.xii3  by  Eustathius  (jad  JJionjft. 
Per.  954  ).  Forster  conjectures  that  fmj  aw  iden- 
tical with  the  trifle  of  the  />icy  DhaJter,  [inrt  "f  the 
great  Uarb  nation,  found  by  Burrkhardt  utva."  the 
Owf  and  Zebeyle  tribes,  between  Rahrgh  and  Mtkka, 
and  also  in  tllO  UtiaaXj  of  Jferfiaa.  (ArcAia,  roL  iL 
p.  141.)  fG.W.] 

DACHINABADES  (AaxmiCiiailt,  Peript.  /adL 
p.  29),  a  district  of  India  intra  Gangem,"  on  the 
NW.  eoMt  of  the  peninanb  of  Rindoatan,  a  Uttle  to 
the  S.  of  Batygaza  or  B^'xirh.  It  is  stated  by  the 
author  of  the  Periptos  that  it  was  so  called  becaose 
Dakhan,  in  Uie  native  tanfrne,  signified  aoott. 
Dakhinal/iultis,  accorJlnf;  to  this  view,  would  be  a 
purely  Indian  word,  and  would  mean  city  of  the 
south."  Dakhan,  boarsMr,  in  lAoA  we  wcegnise 
the  well-known  modem  name  Deccan,  is  not  jinjjicrly 
the  south:  it  is  derired  firom  the  Sanscrit  Dakshina, 
meaning  the  coontiy  on  the  right  hand,  and  was  ae 
naiiiod  by  the  Hindu  conqocrors,  who  entered  India 
from  the  NW.  The  district  of  Dakhinabadcs  cuu- 
taincd  two  emporia,  Piithana  and  Tagara.  fV.] 

I'A'CIA  (Aoxia  :  Eth.  and  Adj.  Adxos,  Daeat, 
Dacicos).  This  country,  the  last  of  the  Roman 
OOnqoeBtH  in  Europe,  can  only  be  considerevl  as  a 
geographical  expression  denoting  the  land  of  the 
Daci  or  Getae  riir  rrrwv  y^,  Strab.  rii.  p.  295), 
till  ita  tnoorporation  with  the  emptra  bj  Tta^u, 
when  it  received  certain  definite  limits. 

The  Getae  (F^rcu,  sing,  rfnjj,  Steph.  B.)  were 
in  antiquity  enumerated  among  the  Thracian  group 
of  ontkna;  and  thia  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  moat  competent  among  modem  inquirers.  (Sda- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  y.  .11.)  It  need  hardly  be 
added,  that  the  theonr  wltich  rwuded  the  Gttae 
and  tin  "loQgt-baiied*  OoChs  of  SenkBoarb  w 
equivalent  names,  though  suppfirted  by  Pnx;ofiius, 
Jerome,  Vopiscns,  and  Spartian,  but,  above  all,  by 
Jomandea  (IDs  RA.  Oat),  b  eolirdf  devoid  of 
f  itiMilation.  The  seat  of  this  people  as  they  first 
ap{jcar  in  history  must  be  placed  to  the  N.  of  Mt. 
Haemns,  and  S.  of  the  later.  V  laa  nay  tniat  He* 
rodottLs  (iv.  92.  foil.  v.  ,"?),  the  Getae  were  superi<*r 
to  the  other  Thracian  barbarians.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  later  Dadans  partly  confirma  this  statement, 
however  much  Grecian  imagination  might  colour  his 
sketch,  or  have  originated  the  fables  connected  with 
their  indigenous  deity  Zahnolxis  or  Zamolxis.  Thn- 
cydides  (ii.  96)  describes  them  aa  living  in  tlie  same 
district  as  that  which  they  ooenpted  when  conquered 
by  Dareins,  and  they  were  among  the  tribea  who  fol- 
lowed Sitalces  to  the  fiekL  In  the  expedition  of 
Philip  against  Scytlna  (Jnatia  iz.  2),  the  Triballi, 
who  hail  not  lung  Ix-forc  Wn  drivm  out  of  tlitir 
ancient  aeata  in  the  interior  by  the  irmption  of  the 
Kelta,  ocenpied  Um  atoppe  between  tlie  Danobe  and 
the  Balkan.  It  would  seem  that  the  Getae  h.id 
been  forced  acroas  the  river  by  the  Triballi,  as  Alex- 
ander, in  the  campaign  of  b.  a  335,  ftood  tiie  Gala* 
ranged  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ister  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  10.000  foot  and  4000  horse- 
men. Under  favour  of  night,  Alexander  cn«vi^ttJ it 
the  river  uninolcstwi,  defeated  the  (f»'fac,  ami  to<<k 
thtir  town.  (Anian,  Aruib.  i.  2;  Strab.  p.  301.) 
In  Ii.  c.  299,  Lyaimachus,  in  the  aggres.sivf  warfsire 
which  he  ingad  i^aiMt  the  QabM^  pemtiated  into 
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the  heart  of  tlK'ir  rxTinfrv:  in  the  plains  of  TWsa- 
nbia  {ii  rwr  rtrif  *py]nta,  Stnb.  p.  Wi)  his  re- 
tfoifc  «M  cut  off,  and  hi',  with  all  his  tfuft  bad  to 
mrender.  Lysimachus,  however,  wu  set  free,  arid 
the  ircutTfjeitr  of  Dmniicluictes,  tlw  luitive  kirg, 
found  A  pbce  anxMii;  nil  tho  (-ollectora  of  ancodolM. 
(Slmb.  p.  302;  Plut.  Demttr.  39,  52;  Poljraen.viL 
b ;  coinp.  I'aus.  i.  9.  §  5.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
Dacian  prince  obtauied  a  large  treasure,  eitlti-r  frum 
the  plundiar  of  tli«  campi  or  tbt  nuiiom  of  his  priaoa- 
en,  as  on  two  tepanta  ooeaakna,  odm  in  154S,  and 
again  ratlit-r  more  tliau  twenty  years  since,  uuiiy 
Uioaaaad  gold  coixis  were  found  near  JAordu,  aoaie 
«f  them  bMiing  Um  nuns  «f  Lyrioiadiiii,  and  othos 
with  \.hc  rjiuTHph  KOSAN.  (Paft,  Hm^af§  mil 
'I'ranMjfivatuaf  vol.  ii.  p.  105.) 

What  the  Omib  oeenpied  Etttoni  Europe,  Uie 
Getae  were  involved  in  war  with  that  jwople. 
(Justin,  xxvi.  §  3.)  They  were  dclwittxl,  and  were 
sold  in  great  numbers  for  akves  to  the  Athenians, 
who  hod  formerly  obtained  their  Kiipplies  frotn 
rhrygia  and  Caria,  as  is  ^bown  by  Ariatopbancs  aiid 
the  Mr  oonNdiaM;  while,  after  this  paiiod,  the 
name^  nf  Hiviis  (Daew  and  Davus  are  convertible 
forms)  and  Geta  appear  as  the  names  of  sUves  in 
the  writers  of  the  New  Comply  ami  llu-ir  Rmian 
imitator  Terence.  (Strab.  p.  304 ;  Merr^  de  l'Acnd. 
det  Ifucr.  vol.  UT.  pp.  34,  foil;  Niebuhr,  KUin. 
SehrifL  i  p.  853— M8}  SdMiarik,  AlLtvl  i. 
p.  469.) 

-  It  is  not  known  wbjr  sad  tvlwD  tiwOdM  changed 

their  name  to  tluit  of  Dat  i.   The  :Liiciint.s  art'  unani- 
mous tu  oonsidering  them  as  identical  (Phn.  iv. 
19;-Faw.  L  IS.  §4:  Dkm  Cass.  U.  67;  Appan, 
VriM-f.  c4;  Ju-stin.  xxxii.      §  16),  tlr>n-h  Striln) 
{ja.  304 ;  cump.  ijeoec.  NtxL  Uftaett.  I)  diatingui^es 
them  by  sayin|f  that  the  Getae  ooen 
towards  I'ontiui  :)nd  the  E.,  tlic  Ihici  that  towards 
G«nnani«  and  the  sources  of  the  Ister.    Curio,  the 
fnt  Ronn  fanend  who  advanced  in  these  re<rion>i 
as  far  N.  as  the  Danube.  wa.s  afraid  to  a'tm  k  I>  iri;u 
(Flor.  iii.  4.  §  6.)  Accordiutr  to  some,  J  iiliu*  Ciu-sar, 
in  the  extenitivo  hcliemcs  of  contjuest  they  assign  to 
him,  had  iia-ditatiil  tlie  invasion  of  Dacia.  (Suet. 
JuL  44.)    ihe  native  prince  Bombittas,  a  con- 
temponuy  of  Augustus,  and  a  man  of  great  capadties, 
venture !  to  crotts  the  Ister,  and,  bj  ravuinc  Thnoei 
and  extenniuating  the  people  of  the  Bon  and  the 
Tanrisd,  had  increased  the  power  of  the  Gi  tae  to 
MKh  extent  as  even  to  caoae  terror  to  the  Romans. 
(Strab.  pp.  298,  303.)    In  B.C.  10,  Augustas  sent 
Lentuhis  to  attack  their  king  CotiM).    Tlu'  IJomans 
appear  to  have  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Maroi, 
hat  the  expedition  had  no  pnetieal  icraH*.  (Flor. 
iv.  12.  §  19;  Strab.  p.  304:  Dioii  Ca.s.s.  liv.  36; 
Hor.  Com.  iii.  8, 18;  Suet.  Oct.  21.)    Ovid,  in  his 
fxile,  has  giTeo  a  pietnre  of  theOeta0,«iUi  all  their 
repulsive  foatun-s.  s<-t  off  by  the  horrors  of  the  in- 
d^neot  climate.    The  poet,  however,  learnt  their 
'   ^'^utfUtM^  (TVirf.     19,  S8,  ex  Pont,  ill  -M),  and 
coiii}v>vi!  H  HoTi,'  of  triumph  {i<r  Augtufbs  in  the 
rude  tuuguo  ot  his  bari)ariiiii  nei^jlibours  (ex  PoiU. 
hr.  IS,  sis).    The  only  Hpecimens  of  thia  ancient 
Inncruajje  are  in  th<'  n.-im*"*  of  men  and  plaoes,  and  in 
particular  word.s  Mattered  tlirou^h  the  writers  of 
Crecre  .md  Koine,  or  preserved  by  lex  icogra pliers,  such 
as  IleMjihius  and  Suidas.     Adelung  (^MUkndat, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  344)  ha."^  collected  many  of  these  words 
and  terminations  of  words,  such  as  the  local  etuliup; 
in  dava,  which  frequently  oocon  among  Dacian 
towns.   From  this  period  tha  Hwiiiil  nm  aoguged 


in  fipcquetif  ware  with  ihc  Romans.  Forfnne  in- 
clined to  neither  i>ide,  till  at  la:it  they  obtained,  under 
their  king  Decebalus,  so  decided  an  advantage  ewer 
the  wwikn«4s  of  iKimitbrn  as  to  redtire  that  emyicror 
to  jwcc-pl  a  jjcace,  accouijwnied  by  the  most  dii*grace- 
ful  conditions,  and,  among  otiicrs,  the  payment  of  a 
yearly  tribute  to  Dacia.  A  full  account  of  these 
two  cam]>aigns  of  DomitlaD  is  given  in  the  Diet,  of 
Bioy.  art.  Lkcclxdui.  When  Tmj&n  asstuned  the 
imperial  parole,  he  prepared  to  restore  to  its  bright* 
neaa  the  tarnished  bomnr  «f  the  empire,  and  himself 
headed  the  expedition  afpunit  Dacia.  In  a.d.  101, 
Tngan  kfl  Ibaue^  and  pHring  through  Pannoaia, 
and  croosfaig  tha  TileBW,  ftlbwed  the  eoime  of  tin 
Mrirot  into  Transylvania.  Ilis  first  great  battle  w.is 
oa  the  Crot^fieU  near  Thorda.  The  Moldo-Wal- 
laddui  peasant  etill  calls  the  battle  Mi  by  tiie 
name  "  Prdt  dt  Trajan"  (Vmtnm  Tnijani);  a  re- 
markable imt^nce  of  the  tcusicity  of  a  people'e  reool- 
lectiuos.  For  other  curious  examples  of  tlte  honour  in 
which  the  modem  inhabitants  hold  the  memory  of  the 
conqueror  of  IX-ceUilos,  see  Revue  det  dt  fur  Mundts, 
vol.  xzL  p.  110.  Decebalua  broke  the  hurai hating 
ctmditions  to  which  he  Iiad  been  subjected;  but 
Dacia  was  doomed  to  become  a  Koman  province,  and 
in  A.  D.  104  Trajan,  who  had  asstuned  the  title  of 
Dacicus,  set  out  on  his  second  campaign.  The  em- 
peror, who  was  now  better  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  coimtry,  chotte  a  nearer  route,  and  one 
by  which  he  mi^ht  at  cnce  reach  the  capital  of  the 
enemy.  On  tfau  eBcarien  he  croeeed  the  Oiaaha 
below  the  Iron  Gate,  where  Ills  fanioii^  bridge  was 
afterwards  built,  and  sending  one  part  of  his  amj 
along  the  Aluta,  he  himself  lUlow«d  the  Talleywl^ 
now  Iraii.H  tViiin  Orsota  by  Mehadia  unt]  Karansi  hfs 
over  the  iron  Gate  pass  —  the  deep  mountain  gorge 
which,  staodinf  at  tli«  entrance  of  TiMuyhaida,  Ina 
been  alternately  contested  by  Dacian,  R<ini:in,  Chris- 
tian, and  Moslem.  Taking  this  route,  he  marched 
direct  u[>on  the  capital  Sarmisegillnua. 

The  Daciaiis,  unable  any  longer  tu  defend  tlieir 
capital,  4>el  tire  to  it,  and  tied  to  the  mountains. 
Decebalus,  iindin^  it  i:ii]<ofisible  to  escape  his  par> 
stiers,  stabbed  hitoself,  and  many  of  his  followers 
committed  suicide,  to  avoid  subjection  to  the  Bo- 
mans.  Dion  Cassios  (Ixviii.  6 — 14)  has  given  tha 
history  of  this  fiunoot  war;  batthaColamnof  Tnijaii 
at  Rome,  upon  which  the  chief  enota  of  the  two  cam- 
j^;liL'li^  are  minutely  figured, Ibnns  the  best  commen- 
tary on  this  final  victoij  of  Rome,  which  (Janinios  tha 
poet  (PUn.  Kp.  viii.  4.  f  1)  bad  proposed  to  naiTata 
in  verse  as  an  otcnial  monument  tn  the  illustrious 
Tn^jan.  (Paget,  UtHMary  and  Trantiflvania,  voL 
u.  p.  107 1  Fabntti,  A  Cohmm.  Traj. ;  Mannert, 
Ii, .<  TrnJ. ad naniib. gestae;  Knfrel,  Comm.  df  F.x}>ed. 
Truj.  ad  Ikutub.;  VnakifZtir  Getckich.  Trojantf 
pp.  66—141.) 

Dacia  now  became  a  Roman  province,  and  received 
its  detinite  pohtical  boundary  ;  on  the  W.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Tysia,  which  divided  it  from  the 
lazy^res  Metana.*tae;  on  the  N.  by  the  Mons  Car- 
patus;  to  tlie  K.  its  hmits  were  the  Hierasus,  up  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Ister;  while  on  the  8.  it  was 
separated  firom  Uoesia  by  the  Daaobe.  (Ptol.  iii.  8. 
§  4.)  The  whole  drcnmlierenoe  was  ealcuUtcd  by 
Eutropius  (viii.  2)  at  1000  &L  P.,  but  this  is  below 
the  mark,  as  it  contained  what  is  now  the  Btmat  <{f 
TemetvAr,  fJimgary  E.  of  the  HMw,  the  whole  of 
Tran.o/friniiit.  tin'  Uukoirina,  the  S  j-  int  of  Ga- 
Uda,  JJoidima  W.  of  the  Prmthf  and  the  whole  of 
WaibpUa, 
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After  the  subjupation  of  the  country,  Trajan 
tamed  his  attention  to  securing  his  newproviooe.  The 
bridge  OTer  the  Danube  which  was  to  aflM  a  oom- 
mnnication  with  the  S.  provinces,  h:id  b«'n  commenced 
probably  about  A.  D,  103.  Dion  Cosaiua,  goveraat 
flf  Paonooia  under  Alexander  Severoa,  wrote  ao  ac- 
count of  Trajan's  bridge;  but  this  part  of  his  work 
has  been  lost,  though  an  abridgment  is  given  in  the 
epitome  of  Xiphilinos.  According  to  thia  writer, 
h  WM  baUt  \ij  ApoUodflrw,  tha  Mchitaet  of  the 
Fomm  Trajamun  nd  of  the  Colunm  at  Rome,  and 
consisted  uf  20  pien; ;  each  pier  was  1 50  Roman  feet 
liigh,  60  feet  thjck,  and  tb^  were  170  ftet  distant 
fitn  eadi  odier.  At  either  end  H  «•§  protoeted  by 
towers,  and  the  whole  work  was  built  of  hewn  stone. 
(I>ifla  Caas.  bcviiL  13.)  The  latter  drcomatanoe 
•eent  to  be  an  anffienlioB,  nd  th«  Meout  «r  the 
pituation,  depth  of  water,  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
other  particukrs,  contains  manj  errors.  A  com- 
mrim  ef  the  other  two  andent  authoritiee — the 
uUgt  €tpper  coin  of  Trajan  with  the  bridge  on  the 
WVnat,  and  the  column,  where  part  of  the  bridge  is 
vqmMBted  in  the  backgroand — nhown  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  bridge  was  uf  wood,  while  the  piers 
are  undoubtedly  of  stone.  About  a.  d-  120  Ha- 
drian destrqjed  the  bridge,  as  it  is  said,  to  prevent 
the  barbarians  eroesine  over  into  the  Thiacian  pro. 
vhioeB.  (Dion  Cass.  L  c.)  The  remains  of  this 
bridge  are  to  be  found  a  little  below  the  miserable 
y^Xi^istScalaOkdtmL  All  that  ie  noir  left  is  a 
■olHI  ehapdiM  maiaaf  nuMiuyflB  neh  bank,  about 
20  feet  hiph ;  and  between  that  mv\  the  river  there 
is  on  each  side  a  broken  wall,  with  a  level  un  the  top 
«f  the  banks,  apparently  forming  the  pner  firam  wfaia 
tlie  first  arches  sprang.  On  both  t-'nhs  thi>  banks 
are  of  a  considerable  height  above  tho  water,  la 
the  bed  of  the  rii«r,  and  id  a  dBraet  Ifae  betwwa 
these  ruins,  the  surveyors — as  will  be  seen  by  tile 
accompanying  pkn,  in  which  the  upper  lioe  indi- 
catea  the  comnMn  height  of  the  water,  the  lower 
thai  t»  whkh  it  MONtaiiMe  &Ug,  iiiMB  yw  tofa  «f 


aevend  of  the  pillara  beoGOie  visible — have  traced 
the  rHnaina  of  13  plkua.  Not  brfinom  the  middle, 
a  kind  of  Uand  hat  been  (bnned  vrbieh  oeenpiee  the 
apace  of  4  pillars,  and  on  the  N.  bank  tht  n-  is  a  se- 
OCMid  epeoe,  apperentlj  filled  up  by  deposits,  which 
havee  room  nr  one  other  pillar;  thai  making,  in 
addition  to  those  on  the  banks,  tin*  number  20.  The 
distance  between  the  pillars  on  either  bank  is  about 
tiflOO  EqgUi  ftet  The  piUar  on  the  N.  bank  is 
not  hldlt  of  hewn  stone,  but  nf  a  mass  of  sl.apeless 
Tltftl**^^**  Joined  together  witii  IkOiiuu)  ctrmeut.  It 
vmf  have  been  encased  in  hewn  etone  which  is  now 
de.itroyed.  On  the  Wallacliian  ,-idc  arc  th.o  n-iii  iiiis 
of  a  tower,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  circular  ios^e. 
(Papet,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.) 

lichides  this  great  work  Tn^an  oonstmcted  roads 
(the  great  agrats  for  civilization):  these  were  three 
fal  oomber,  and  were  connected  with  the  Via  Trajana, 
which  ran  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube^  fv^7 
cut  in  the  rock  and  partly  supported  en  wooden 
beams.  The  road  whiclj  lay  ino~>t  to  the  W.  (juitted 
Viminaciomi — or,  more  properly,  the  fortreiis  on  the 
offoritoriit of  ttn  river,  Uj-raUuika,^woitO(km 


dmsul 

NK.  direction  op  to  "nviscum  (  Trmesmr).  On  thifl 
road  the  Peutingerian  Table  gives  the  fbOowing 
stations: — Arcidava,  Centum  Pnteae,  Berw^  A»« 
zis,  Capnt  Bubali,  Tiviscnm.  The  middle  roeul, 
quitting  Ortoni,  followed  the  valley  of  the  Cterna, 
closely  hemmed  in  by  Hi  modad  hUls,  to  Mtkadia ; 
and,  pursuing  the  same  OOWM  as  the  nKidem  road, 
proceeded  along  the  bankaof  the  Temes,  then  rmued 
the  narrow  gorge  where  the  l^>tiian!<  are  !>aid  tohsre 
had  literally  an  iron  gate,  which  gave  ite  name  to 
the  place.  Its  directian  then  tamed  towards  the  EL, 
along  the  vale — or  rather  plain — of  Hdtzfg,  orer 
Umiftad  and  the  level  befon  KdrAo^,  and  the  hill 
of  Devoy  and  there  lUl  farto^  beaotilbl  vdkrof 
the  Maro$,  —  takir<:  the  route  which,  slionld  Tnn- 
svlvania  ever  attain  to  a  higher  civilisation,  will  fonn 
hm  iuuiiv  grsa*  oonneraai  roan  w  mno  ine  wuv- 
pm^Hn^  di^tricts  c»f  its  well-watered  volcanic  slopes 
with  Lite  stream  of  the  Danube.  Still  prvceeding  in 
a  NE.  direction  along  the  Man$,  it  passed  Kmit- 
burg,  Thorda,  Marot  Vamrheli,  and  so  on  to  the 
frontier  of  Moldavia.  Ajrain,  taking  the  ^'uidance 
of  the  Peutingerian  TaL»le,  the  following  statioas  lie 
on  tbis  Mad:  —  Ticnia,  Ad  Mvdiani  (Mt/iadia, — 
witli  the  hatlis  of  Hercules,  which  were  known  to  the 
Romans  a.->  early  as  the  tame*  of  Hadrian,  and  woe 
in  high  repata  for  their  madidnal  virtuesX  PrKto- 
rium.  Ad  nnnooioa,  Oaganae,  MascHanae,  TiviKum, 
Agnavae,  Potu  Augusti,  Sarmizegethusa,  Ad  Aquas, 
Germizera,  Bhudiana,  Apula,  Bmcla,  Salioae,  Pa- 
tavissa,  Napoca,  Optatiana,  LangLina,  Ceniie,  Psr^ 
li&sum. 

The  third  road,  whidi  hij  towards  the  £.,  left  tbe 
neighbonfaood  of  ApoIb  Ondbao, — probably  era»> 

ing  Trajan's  Bridpe, — paased  alnn^  th.'  valKy  (  f 
the  Aluta  {Alt),  and,  moanting  the  JtolhaU^irm 
fMi,  deieended  upon  JfnrMiiry,  when  it  Ml  it 

with  the  other  road.  The  following  are  the  stations 
up  to  ApuL^ — the  mining  capital  of  the  Komam  to 
Ikcia,  tlie  eeat  of  dw  Oolkignim  Anrviorain,  sad 
the  residence  of  the  pnx-urator  or  cliief  offitcr  of  the 
pAd  mines:— DrubeLia,  Amutria,  Pelendova,  Cactia 
Nova,  RomnU,  Acidava,  BoaidaTa,  Poos  Aluti, 
Burridava,  Castra  Trajana,  AruteU,  Prurtorioin, 
Pons  Vetus  Stenanuii,  Cedonie,  Acidava.  ApuLu 

Ptolemy  (iii.8)  has  added  the  namrs  of  tlie  fal- 
lowing plaoiM  which  are  not  to  be  found  oo  the 
great  Soman  roads,  between  the  Tysia  and  the 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S.: — Rurccnium 
('PaMCRdi'io»),Docidava(AoK(8«Ni),Ulpianum(Oi'A- 
«ia»dr).22rfdava(Z<pfSaua),  Zurobara  (ZovpMepaX 
Lizizis  (Aififlj),  Zeutrma  (ZfCyna).  Acmonia  ('A».- 
ftwUi),  Pbrateria  (♦/wrtpia).  Then  £.  of  the 
Aluta,  in  the  diraeuon  ftom  8  to  N.:— Aiciim 
(*A/»«iy(»')o).  Pinum  (rTivov),  Sortinm  (ZSpror), 
Tiasom  (Jieuxof),  >ientidava  (NcKritova),  Pintm 
(lUpmSfi),  Hydata  Cttara),  Hfiieon  (t^mrvor), 
Marcodava  (MapKiSava'),  Coniidava  (KoaiSai'a), 
Rhamidava  ('Po^Sova),  Zosidava  (ZovaLiava),  iV 
loda  (THkM),  Angnstia  {'Ayyovtria),  Pra»^taria 
Augusta  (ITpcuTw^fo  Airyovrrra),  Sandava  (S^f- 
5ovo),  Utida\-a(OiT48awa;,  Petrodava  (n«T/H»5aiio), 
Carsidava  (Kapffiiaua),  Patridava  (norpiSava), 
Triplmlum  (Tptt^vKoy),  ArroKadara  ('Aplto^a4^^pB). 

The  rivere  of  Dacia  which  flowed  into  the  Da- 
nube in  the  dirsctioa  from  W.  to.  E.,  were  as  f-l- 
lows: — Tiiianns  or  Tysia,  with  its  E.  affiuniU  Ge- 
runs  or  Grissia,  and  Harisus;  Tibiscus,  sprininiig 
from  the  Carpathiiuis ;  (iifil;  Alutas;  and  Hieranus 
which  has  been  identified  iritii  the  or  n^p*- 
Tdi«rflandptai(ir.48> 
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Dncla'  wan  made  a  consular  pron'nro  (Oapitolin. 
/VrtMi.  2,  3)  umlcr  a  "  legatu»,"  aiiU  divided  into 
districts,  as  in  129  there  appears  "  Dacia  Inferior" 
under  Hadrian,  and  in  an  inncription,  the  age  of 
ifhich  is  not  Itnown,  "  Uaci.^  Apulcnsis"  (Orelli, 
Inter,  n.  3688).  Notwitbstjuiding  the  relation 
of  Hadrian  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
the  steps  be  actually  took  for  that  purpose,  the  K<>- 
iniiis  lecm  to  have  remained  mastere  of  Dacia  till 
the  time  of  Aureliao  (a.  d.  270—375);  when  tfaey 
flnallj  retired  acroas  the  Danube,  «Qd  left  Dacia  to 
the  (lotlis.  The  Roman  ccrfonists  were  placed  on  the 
&  of  tb«  iiv«r,  in  a  dirtiict  biiig  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Moeris,  which  bora  we  nune  ef  Dacia  Ac- 

KEUAM  (Vopiso.  Aitrcl.  39;  Ruf.  Brev.  8;  Eu- 
tropii  iz.  15),  and  wbicb  was  aflerwards  divided  into 
two  perts:— >DACf  A  Rinmn,  on  the  Bambe,  with 
the  capital  Ratiakia;  and  D.vriA  Mkuitkuranei, 
with  tiie  capital  bKUuicA.  (Alarquaidt,  Bam&uch 
dbr  Rim.  AlL  p.  106.)  An  intemaiM  of  oam- 
mercc  and  ktiirtiac;e  was  gradually  estabUllMd  be- 
twoen  Um  opposite  banks  of  the  river;  nod  Dwia, 
tboofrh  earring  a  Gothic  maelw,  pfoifed  the  firmest 
barrier  apainst  tlic  barlarians  of  the  north.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  lines  which  the  Visigoths  wtoB  pre- 
fuiag  to  construct  betwwn  the  Prutb,  Danube,  and 
the  mountains,  they  pave  way  before  the  destructive 
hineda  of  the  Huns,  about  A.  I).  376.  (Anun.  Blare, 
xxxi.  3;  Jomand.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  24  ;  Sthafarik, 
Slav.  AlL  vol.  i.  p.  324.)  After  the  death  of  Attik 
in  A.  D.  453,  the  iild  cuimtry  of  Dacia,  from  the 
GvpUhian  rooontains  to  the  Eoidne,  became  the 
•eat  of  a  new  power  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric, 
king  of  the  Gepidae.  When  the  kmgdom  of  the 
Gepidae  was  destroyed  by  the  Lorabaids  and  Avan 
in  A.  D.  666f  theee  districts  were  occupied  without 
mirtiaeely  new  colony  of  Scythians.  TheDadan 
empire  of  the  "Cliapans"  lasted  for  upwards  of 
230  jeara,  till  it  fell  before  the  might  and  piafwess 
of  the  gnat  OhartemainM.  The  WaBacWane—  or 
"  Iluinunvi  "  as  they  call  thcmsrh  .  s  —  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Vlakhi  (BAdxoi),  which  is 
a  mwh  elder  and  widiM|«eid  name,  bdeoging  to 
the  Kelts.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  \n\.  i.  p  235.) 
Both  of  the  Wallachian  stocks  on  ettber  side  d  the 
Dinrobe  ware  «r  tlM  aune  deseail,  and  eendited  of  a 
nii-xtuiT  of  SbivM.  Gi'tao,  and  Romans,  who  from  tljc 
seveuUi  to  tJic  tenth  century  sheltered  themselves  in 
the  mountains  of  Dada,  Hacedoob,  TiMmaly,  and 
Albania ;  and  when  the  times  became  more  peaceable, 
spread  themselves  over  the  ueI)^hbouring  plains. 
<Schaiarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  205;  Famkr,  Oe- 
iekieJLder  Ungem,  vol.  i.  p.  71  ) 

The  Magyars  bad  made  theuische.s  masters  of 
Dacia  befora  tiw  tenth  centuiy:  its  later  history  falls 
without  the  peofiooe  of  this  work.  It  is  interesting 
to  obserre  that  Bethlifo  Gabor,  the  Protestant  hero 
of  Tiansylvania  in  the  Thirty  Y'ears*  War,  had  in- 
tended to  have  founded  the  ancient  Dadan  empire  in 
firronr  «f  Umself,  bnt  abandoned  it  in  consequence, 
as  it  seems,  of  his  being  chiMlpHS. 

The  drees,  features,  and  whok  appearance  of  the 
inoden  WaUacka,  cetrespend  entlruj  with  the  Da- 
rinns  of  Trajam's  Column.  They  have  the  s.anic 
arched  nose,  deeply Hiooken  eye,  and  long  hair,  the 
aaine  sheepskin  cap,  the  sema  shiit,  beond  roond  tta 
waist  and  descending  to  the  kniv,  and  the  same  loqg 
loose  trousers  which  the  Bonuin  chain  is  so  often 
•een  endre]&i|  at  tiie  ankles.  It  b  men^flieult  to 
decide  the  claims  of  thn  Wallack  to  Roman  descent; 
but  aa  admixttue  of  Roman  aiMl  Dadan  blood-^the 
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conquerors  and  the  conqm  n  rl — may  rea.sonably 
inferred.    Though  the  duratioti  of  the  Roman  empire 
only  hMted  for  aboot  170  yean  ki  tUi  eoontry,  yet 

in  nono  h;i.s  it  Irft  ni<>n»  lasting  impression  of  its  do- 
i  mination,  esji«  ully  in  the  language.  That  which  is 
•  spoken  by  all  the  people  of  this  nation  is  soft,  abound- 
in;;  in  vowels,  and  deriving  most  of  its  worxls  from 
ihf  Latin,  mixed  up  with  many  forms  of  Slavish 
ori.irin. 

It  is  uncertain  what  coinage  the  Dacians  used 
during  their  indepoadcnce :  they  were  probably  tetra- 
druhms,  of  rude  workmanship,  copied  after  the 
money  cf  Pliilip  of  Maoedon,  great  numbers  of  which 
have  been  ionnd  in  Transylvania.  Coins  of  the  im- 
perial ]H>riod,  fruiti  the  time  of  Philip  to  that  of  Gal« 
lienus,  are  extant :  the  type  constant^  £llind  il  A 
woman,  generally  standing, — the  symbol efDad^— 
with  the  epigraph  nKmsOA  lUflCA.  (BoUll, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4.) 

(Salter,  Qttdk,  DaAmt  Eneh  and  Chrnbtr, 
cychpddie,  s.v.  Dacia;  Wilkinson,  Wallagtmmild 
Moldavia  {  Paget,  JJunaarjf  and  TraMfhmi»i 
Kdgebaoer,  Daeim  mm  dm  Uebmrrulem  lut  Kbm, 

Alterthums.)  TE.  B.  J.] 

DACIBY'ZA  (Aaicl«vCa),  a  place  m  Bithynia, 
on  the  road  firam  Chaleedon  to  Micemedia.  Tha 

modem  Gtbte  or  Gtvyza,  near  the  north  coast  of  tha 
bay  of  Astacus,  seems  to  preserve  the  ancient  name. 
It  is  mentioned  by  eevend  of  the  historians  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  (Leake,  .4na  3/inor,  j). 9.)  [G.L.] 
DAD  AST  ANA  (Gen.  ae;  l^aUa-rava,  I'tol.  v. 
1),  an  inUnd  townof  Btthynia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
The  Table  pbces  it  on  a  rood  from  Nicaea  to  Julio- 
polls,  and  39  M.  P.  from  Juliopolis.  It  appears  to 
have  been  near  the  borders  of  Bithynia,  as  Am> 
mianos  Si^a  (zxr.  10)  the  emperor  Joriamn  on  hia 
return  fiom  the  East  came  fiein  Ao^ra  to  Didas- 

tana,  where  he  died  suddenly.  [0.  L.] 

DADKS  (Afi«s,  PtoL  v.'l4.  §  2),  a  promontonr 
on  the  &  eoast  «f  Cypms,  W.  of  Throooi,  wUtt 
D'Anvillc  has  identified  wilh  J^iML  (£n?el,  Kypnm, 
vol.  L  p.  99.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

DAOICAE.  fDABADRAB.] 

DAE'DALA  (jk  AoIJoXo  :  E(h.  Aai8oA«uj),  a 
city  of  the  Rhodia,  that  is,  the  Peiaca  in  Caria,  or 
a  small  plao^  as  Stephanns  B.  nya  (a. «.),  en  tha 
authority  «f  fimbo;  and  ah»  •  noattWa  tnet  in 

Lycia. 

The  eastern  limit  of  the  Rhodian  Peraea  was 
the  town  of  D.iedaU,  and  after  Daedala,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Khodii,  is  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
DiaMih,  whrn  €ommencee  the  line  of  the  Lycian 
coast:  near  the  mountain,  that  is,  on  the  coast,  is 
Telmissus,  a  town  of  Lycia,  and  the  promontory 
Telmissis.  (Stmb.  pp.  664,  665.)  The  DaedaU  ia 
that  part  of  the  mountain  country  of  I^cia  wluch 
lies  between  tlie  Dalamon  Tchy  and  Oe  mkldlo 
course  of  the  Xantbus;  and  the  hi;;h  land  comes 
down  to  the  coast  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Giaucos 
or  Makri.  {Map,  &c.  by  Hoskyn,  LomSim  GtOff.Jemr- 
tial.  vol.  xii.)  In  Mr.  Hnskvii'.-i  map  just  refrrred 
to,  the  ruins  of  Daedala  are  placed  near  the  bead  of 
the  gnlf  ef  QIanens,  en  the  west  side  of  a  small  rhrer 
iiaitiid  Inif/i  Chat,  which  seems  to  bo  the  river 
>iinu8,  of  which  Alexander  in  his  Lydaca  (bteph. 
B.  «. «.  AaOa^a)  tells  the  legend,  that  Dsedahm 
was  going  throngli  a  inar>li  on  the  Ninus,  or  through 
the  Ninus  river,  when  he  was  bitten  by  a  water 
snake,  and  died  and  was  buncd  there,  and  there  tho 
( ity  Daixl-ila  wxs  built.  The  valley  through  which 
the  Hiaoi  flow*  is  ^turee^uo,  and  well-cultivaUd. 
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"  Oti  tlie  rnonntiin  on  flic  W.  huh  of  iho  valley  is  an 
ancient  site,  {inibabljr  Daodala:  here  are  nunierous 
tombe  bemi  in  tbe  rodn  in  tlie  ttwial  hjoHR  itjrle; 
isoinc  an*  wcil-fini.slifd.  Tlio  arrnjxilis  stood  on  a 
detached  bill;  un  its  summits  are  remains  uf  a  well, 
and  a  lar|!e  cistern.  We  did  not  find  anj  inacri{>> 
tions."  (Iloskj-n.)  But  thon^h  no  inscriptions  were 
found,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  place  is 
Pliny  (v.  31)  nieutic^ns  two  ivlamls  i.tV 
coast  Wonpitiir  to  the  iLicilitlcis.  Tlii-n:  is  an 
island  oti'  the  cuoai  ca^t  ut  tin-  «iiuuth  of  the  Jtuyi 
CAoi,  and  another  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
and  these  may  be  the  inlands  which  PUny  means. 
The  islands  of  the  Cryeis,  three  according  to  PUny, 
lie  opposite  to  Crya,  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  gulf  of 
Makri.  lirj  (juxnL  88)  mentions  Daedala  as  a 
paimm  castentmi.''  Ptaiamy  (▼.  2)  plaea  Dm- 
dala,  and  indeed  the  wholt  «f  UMl  ada  «f  Hm 
golf  of  Glaocns,  in  Lycia. 

Tbe  reader  may  n/fer  to  Hedcyn's  map  and  the 
Geog.  Journal  (v.  1.  xii)  ns  to  thi;  !>iti?  of  Cannus 
also,  which  fassagc  the  writer  oi  the  article  Caunus 
overlndced.  [0.  L.] 

1)AF.7)ALA  (AcuScfAa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §49),  a  town 
or  dihtrict  oC  India  intra  Gangem,"  £.  of  the  Indxv, 
and  between  tint  liver  and  tbe  M.Vindiao(r«idAj^ 
Jiff.'-).  t!ip  tcrritrn*  of  tho  Cnspirarans.  Curtius 
HuuM  Mt-m  to  place  it  on  the  W.  of  the  Indus  (viii. 
10.  §  19),  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Jostin,  if 
liis  Mimics  Ikicdnli  rt-fiT  to  tliis  (xii.  7). 

btcjiliaiius  ^iIllJll_v  iioticr-s  the  fxisleiite  ot  a  place  uf 
tlii-s  name  in  IikII.i.  C^O 

DAKMONLM  INSULAE  (Aai;*<J»w  »^<rm)t 
islands  ofi'  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  Arabiiui 
Galf  {Red  8m)  (PloL  vL  $  15X  nppurntly  l}ing 
off  Yambo.  [O.  W.] 

DAESIDIA'TAE,  DESIDATAE  (Aoi^AStiu), 
one  of  till'  many  Pannonian  trilx-s.  (Stnib.  vii.  p. 
314.)  Pliny  (iii.  26)  and  YeUeios  Patercolos  (iL 
115),  indeed,  mention  tfaem  amonir  tbe  IHyrian 
trilx's.  hut  this  probably  ariM^«  from  the  fart  that  the 
fiumans  regarded  tbe  Pa&oooiaDs  genenlly  as  lUy- 
ilam.  fL.8.] 

DAETirnAE  (A<utTx<u,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  51).  a 
tribe  of  "  India  intra  Gangero,"  to  tbe  N.  of  the 
Gaofcea,  and  appareoUy  seated  aimag  tbe  spue  of 
the  HinuaLiya  mountains.  ThejnuiJ  have  ocrujii<'<! 
tho  westeni  portion  of  Atpa/.  [V.j 

DAGASKIRA  (Aaydireipa.  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  29), 
a  small  place,  jierhaj«  a  headland,  visited  by  thi/ 
Heet  of  Nearchus.  It  was  in  the  country  of  tlie 
Ictiiyophaf^.  Forbi|;er  thinks  that  it  ia  rspreeented 
by  Cape  lask,  Imt  tliis  would  soem  to  be  more  to  the 
westward  at  C.'ir]»"ll.i,  If  the  word  be  of  Arabian 
origin,  its  original  form  may  have  been  Dak-jtzinh, 
the  island  of  l>ah.  Tbe  whole  di.'>triit  vms  anciently 
called  Gedrosia.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchta, 
vol.  i.  i>.  274.)  [V.] 

DAHAE  (Adcu,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Ado^  UenxL  L 
52;  Dahae.  Plin.  vi.  19),  a  nomertraa  nomad  tribe 
who  wandered  over  the  ("tepiics  to  the  K.  of  the 
Caspian.  Strabo(zi.  p.  511)  has  grouped  them  with 
tbe  8acak  and  Massaoiitac  as  tbe  great  Scythian 

lri!ir>  uf  IiiiiiT  A>i.i  to  the  N.  <if  I'arfrian;i.  These 
Dahae  were  subdivided  into  i'AK.\i(nii(p»'oi,  p.  5U8) 
or  Aparni  ("Airopfot,  p.  5 1 1 ),  who  were  foimd  near 
llyn  uiia;  Xantiiii  (HtU'^toi),  and  Pis>i  ki  (rii'cr- 
aovpoi).  Alexander  met  them  ou  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oxns,  and  rabdued  theo.  (Onrt  viiL  S; 
Justin,  xii.  6.  §  18.) 
As  might  be  expected,  they  occupiod  no  detLaito 
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position,  lint  moved  aj;  necessity  mi-rJit  mjnire;  thqr 
appear  in  Anian  {Anab.  m.  28)  oo  the  Jaxarteii, 
and  were  in  latv  tinei  ftund  fa  this  BcinjhlHttriiead. 

They  were  hardy  wa- riors  ("  indomiti  Dahae,"  Virsr. 
.4 en.  viii.  728),  who  berA-ed  Dardos  as  cavalry 
(Arrian,  iii.  11),  Alexander  (Anian,  IS)  and 
Antiochus  (Polyb.  v  "9;  Liv.  xxxv.  48.  xxsvii.  38, 
40)  as  mounted  archers.  They  were  also  luefal  as 
fuottrcjops.  (AinB.llare.xu.8.  §S1;  Said.«.«u 

It  is  most  questionable  whether  any  ctumection  be- 
tween tbe  Dahie  and  the  Tlinuuan  Daci  can  be  traced 
(comp.  Strsb.  viL  p^S04);  but  Kitt«r  (A'rtaWe,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  668,  fell.)  has  noticed  tbe  curious  coincidence 
of  the  HUCoesMve  arrival  of  Daci,  (jetae,  and  S-ythian 
tribes  to  the  W.  of  tbe  Caepian,  upon  tbe  banks  of 
tbe  Ister:  wHle  in  a  pravioiM  age  tbe  Jazartes  and 
Oxus  were  occupied  by  Dahae,  Yucti  {Gitne\  and 
Maissgetae  to  tlie  £.  of  tbe  Car^iaa.  Tbe  writers 
of  Greece  and  Borne  know  notliinf  of  tbe  Ddae  bat 
their  luime.  position,  and  warlike  virttiK.  It  woold 
appear  that  the  annals  of  the  Chiiwee  give  nwre 
speebd  inftraMtlao  npea  the  inteneting  sabject  of 
these  and  oilier  Germanic  or  red  and  fair-hairrd 
races  in  Oeutnd  Asia  —  one  of  the  most  important 
disooveriee  of  modem  times,  (fitter,  L  e.:  oonp. 
Humb<;ldt.  A^e  reaf^veLiL  ;k<8.>  [&1LJ.3 

DAI.    f  Dahae.] 

VASXCAiii),  In  the  geofrniphy  of  Ptolemy  (vL 
14;  comp.  Menand.  p.  301,  ed.  IJuiin").  this 

river,  whi(  h  he  tle.M  ril(e.«»  a.s  lluwiug  into  the  Cas- 
pian, is  the  sectjnd  river  from  tbe  Kha  (  I 
towards  the  Jaxartes,  the  Khymnus  intmeninir ; 
but  tlierv  must  be  some  mistake  (comp.  Konmll, 
Ceog.  IJtT'ul.  Vol.  i.  pu  180),  as  there  can  be  na 
doubt  that  the  Daix  is  represented  by  the  Joit  or 
Vrai  (Humboldt,  Atie  Cfnirale,  vol.  ii.  p.  186), 
which  fonns  part  of  tiie  E.  limit  of  Eumjie,  ri^ing  in 
tbe  Ural  mountains,  and  Calling  into  Uie  Cast^n, 
after  a  eonrse  of  abont  900  EnpBsh  mflea.  Tbia 
river  is  the  W.  boundary  to  tli''  \.i  !  «tej.pes  over 
which  the  hordes  of  tlie  Kirgkiz-Kazakt  mm. 
(I^chine,  ffordm  et  Steppm  de$  Kitykk-Kmrnkt^ 
p.  3.)  [E.  11.  .T.] 

DALANDA  (AdXtu^  Ptol.  v.  7.  §  2>  Utter 
(BrOtmdi,  vsL  Z.  pi  844)  has  oonjeetmH  that  the 
>ito  of  this  pl.acc  in  the  I.ef>er  Armenia  may  \k-  hlcn- 
titied  willi  the  n>markablc  castle  of  Dtrrmdak,  sitn* 
ated  at  tlie  Tokhmah  Su  upon  a  rock  of  nummutitio 
limestone,  fonnin;;  riitfs  which  rise  30{)  fe^  t  above 
the  rivers  bed.  Thus  rock  has  extensive  ruins  on 
tbe  platform,  with  la-wn  cistens  ier  pmoring  tbe 
rain  water.  These  niins,  bowevrr,  do  not  date  be- 
yond the  epoch  of  the  Turks,  nor  are  any  to  be  per- 
ceived which  bskqgte  a  BMR  ancient  period,  th<Migh 
it  has  been  assnmed,  from  its  remarkable  position, 
that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  many  Kaman  or 
rather  Byzantine  fortrr&ses  which  existed  in  Armenia 
Minor.  (St.  Martin,  i/rm.  sar  r^rmeniV,  vol.  i. 
p.  189;  Jbuni.  6eo|7.  Soe.Tol.x.  p.  318.)  [K.K..J.] 

town 

which  Ptolemy  pboee  en  tbe  borders  of  Phrypa 
and  Lydia  (v.  2);  and  Sttidaa  ($.v.  *Aprntd6ttf)of\ 

in  I.ydia.  It  was  the  birth]>lace  of  ArtctniiliTiLs, 
the  author  of  the  Oneirocritica.  There  are  coins  of 
tbe  imperial  period  with  tbe  epigraph  rtariliaisT. 
Tlip  site     unknown.  fO.  1*1 

DALION.  [DiAoox] 

DALLUNTUlf,  a  town  of  Snfaiatia,  wUch  tha 

AT>touirio  Itinerary  places  on  the  road  from  Nar>>na 
to  KptUaurus,  89  hLP.  fromtbefoimer.  Uappears 
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in  the  P«uti^gw  Table  undar  tiw  name  of  Dt- 
Luirrvx.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DALMAN'U'THA  (AaX^anvei).  The  name 
occurs  or.ly  in  St.  Mark's  Onsjipl  (viii.  10),  where 
the  {Kirallel  pa>isa}:c  in  St.  Mattliew  (xv.  39)  ha.s 
Ma78aAcl,  which  enables  us  to  identifjr  the  district 
of  Dalroanatba  with  the  plain  of  Gonnesaretii,  to  the 
8.  of  which  Ma|;dala  was  idtoated.  Ligbtfoot 
{Chcroff.  Ike.  cap.  v.  §  2)  offem  eeveral  saggeations 
aa  to  the  origio  of  th«  oama^  bat  dodo  of  tbcm  satis- 
factory. [O.  W.] 

DALMATIA  (AoXMOTfa,  AoA^tik?'?,  Dalmatia, 
Debnatia;  Etk.  and  at^.  ^UiAfidTqt.  AaA/iorefo, 
DdoHita.Pnlmatwia,  DalmatSens).  TnoDahnatinDB 
farmed  a  portimi  of  tli.it  crc.it  af:j;n',i:ati"  of  trilxts 
wbicb  inhabited  tbe  brolLea  and  iodeoted  coast  E. 
of  tlw  Adriatie  from  Um  OaW  Tanriad  M  fiv  &  wtba 
Kpirotd  and  Maflfltwihuti  These  tritK>s,  which  cnm- 
prebended,  beridw  tlw  Dalmatians,  the  Veneti,  Pou- 
noniaiiayDaidfliii,  Antariatae  and  otben,  belon;:^  to 
the  lllyrian  grouj';  ninl  the  territory  whii  h  with  va- 
Ijiog  limits  was  occupied  bj  the>ji  bore  the  cuumiun 
aame  of  Uljricuiii  [Iultkicum  ] .  Strabo  (vi  i.  p.  3 1 5) 
asserted  that  it  was  a  neriili.irity  of  the  Dalmatians, 
to  diviiit!  their  laiida  ai'rebh  (x<^^^°I  dyaSaat*6s')  every 
ri^tth  jear;  and  dial  they  were  not  in  ttie  habit  of 
earned  nnoaej  among  themselves. 
The  infamd  parts  of  tbu  district  are  diversified  hj 
undulating  grounds,  hills,  and  high  mnontains;  many 
of  tbe  htter  bate  tbe  same  rugged  affeaiwoe  as 
those  of  the  eoMt  The  geological  tlMnete  «f  tbe 
whole  of  thii  eomitiy  ia  fafaxad  t»  the  seomdaiy 
formatka.' 

QtaSHf  le  thefveneml  ehareetar  of  tbe  hillf  parts 

of  Dalmatiti  and  it  is  sinetilar  that  the  N.  sides  an; 
oaually  laee  barren  than  the  S.  slopes.  Tbe  soil, 
theogh  not  rich,  is  good;  Strabo  (p.  SIS)  indeed  d». 
scribes  it  as  '  sterile,  uasuited  to  agriculture,  and 
barely  affording  a  snbsistence  to  tbe  iuiiabitants."  He 
adds  (pi.817X  Mid  this  may  aeeoont  fat  its  impover. 
ished  loiidition,  "  The  country  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  lew  rugged  spots,  abounds  every  where 
with  the  olive  and  vine,  has  always  been  M^eeted,  and 
its  wortli  has  N-en  unknown  in  consequence  of  the 
wildne&d  and  predatory  habits  of  tlie  inhabitants." 

The  coast  was  well  furnished  with  harbours  a.s 
well  oo  tbe  mainland  as  in  the  neighbouring  inlands, 
while  tbe  oppoHlte  coast  of  Italy  is  without  ports. 
In  antiquity  Dalmatia  pnKiuced  a  great  quantity  of 
goU  ("  aurifera  terra,"  Mart.  x.  78 ;  Stat.  SUv.  i. 
S.  ftS),  and  if  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4)  niay  be  believed,  as 
much  as  50  |K)unds  of  gold  were  procured  daily 
frpm  the  mines  in  tbe  time  of  Mero.  There  is  some 
^Acuity  in  dieee  statements,  beeanse,  as  £ur  a.s  |  re- 
sent infonnatioii  goes,  Dalmatia  can  bo.ist  of  neither 
cold  nor  silver.  Gold  bss,  however,  been  found  at 
Strajero  in  JSomwi,*  and  aa  there  can  be  little  donbt 
but  that  the  I).il:ii.itia  cf  the  IJ  Tn.in.^  included  much 
of  bomia^  tlie  statements  of  the  ancients  must  be 
lefemd  te  this  tiatriet  (Neigahaiier,  DfeM 
»lavfn,  |>i2H;  eeBap.Fortis.  Viarjgh  in  Dalmazia, 
p.  113;  Wilkineon,  Dahmtia,  \oi  L  p.  219.) 

In  tlie  leign  of  Geotios,  last  Ung  of  lUyria,  a 

separation  took  ]/lare  among  his  ^ul>jects.  They 
oU-yed  Pleuratu^  as  long  m>  he  Uved,  but  after  his 
death,  on  tbe  accession  of  Gcntios,  the  Dalmatae  re- 
volted, n.  <•  180,  Iiaving  as.sumedthat  niunc  from  the 
city  of  Dehiiiniuii)  (or  Dalminium)  which  they  chose 
OS  thcca|iilal  of  their  new  state.  (Polyb.  xzzii.  18.) 
The  territory  of  the  Dalmatae  was  at  first  compre- 
hended between  the  >iaro  (^iYaren<a)and  tbe  Tilurus 
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or  Nestus  (  Cettina),  and  contained  at  one  period  twenty 
cities;  it  then  extended  to  the  Titios  (La  Kerka\ 
and  the  whole  ooontry  received  the  name  ef  Del- 
innti.T,  undT  a  republican  form  of  goTcmment,  which 
]a.sted  till  the  inluibitants  cither  delivered  themselves 
up  to  Bme^  er  wane  aonqnered  by  her  armies. 

In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  them  and  tbe 
LissMU  and  Daorsi,  who  were  allies  of  IkVmie,  a  con- 
salar  army  was  sent  against  them.  The  cont^ul,  C. 
Uardus  F^gnlo^  entered  Dabnatia,  b.  c.  156,  and 
ite  strongly  IbrtHud  capital  Delminiom  bavmg  been 
taken,  the  Dalinatiaius  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace; 
and  tbeir  liberty  was  only  allowod  them  on  copidition 
ef  theur  pertng  tribute  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xzzH.  S4; 
Appian.  lUifr.  11;  Liv.  Epit  xlvii.;  Flor.  iv.  12.) 
In  tbe  followiflg  year  tbey  were  subdned  by  P.  Cor- 
ndioe  Sdpio  NariiM  Oarenhun  (Liv.  I  c.>  Detad- 
nium,  their  cajiital,  it  would  apy>e;ir,  suffered  to  such 
an  extent  (Strab.  p.  315)  tiiat  the  seat  of  goremmeut 
was  transferred  to  Sakna.  In  b.  c  1 19,  L.  Caed- 
lins  Metellus,  who  was  consul,  declared  war  against 
the  Dalmatians,-though  they  Imd  been  guilty  of  no 
offence.  They  offered  no  opposition  to  him,  and  aAer 
wintering  at  Salona  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  g.aincil 
the  undcacned  honour  of  a  triumph  and  tlie  sunmme 
Dabnatictis.    (Liv.  Epit.  Ixii.;  Appian.  JUyr.  11.) 

Appian  {lUyr.  13)  has  told  tlie  story  of  the  4tb 
Dalmatian  war.  The  Libumians,  who  were  attacked 
by  their  restless  neighbours,  appealed  to  I!ome  for  aid. 
Tn>)p8  were  sent  to  enforce  the  demand  which  bad 
prcviou.sly  been  made,  that  tbe  Dehnatbms  ehonld 
evacuate  Promona.  In  n.  c.  48,  Gahinius  lost  more 
than  2000  men  in  an  engagement  with  tbe  aativee, 
and  then  fidl  back  upon  SUena.  Itwae  iceenedftr 
Vatinios  to  \ripc  off  the  disgrace  which  tlie  Roman 
arms  bad  sustained.  Ue  was  saluted  as  "imperater" 
by  hb  aoidkra,  and  laonved  the  henonn  of  a  **8Dp- 
ptleatio  "  from  the  senate  in  n.  c.  45.  The  death  of 
J.  Caesar  emboldened  tlie  Dalmatians.  Fortune  fa- 
Tonred  them.  Vatiniua  took  refuge  in  Epidamnna^ 
and  the  war  agunst  M.  Antonius  and  Oct.avianus 
pruventcd  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  had  l>ceii 
decreed,  from  punishing  their  defection.  In  it.c, 
34,  Oct.avianus  Ie<l  a  formidable  anny  into  rhtlmatia, 
where  Agrippa  luid  the  command,  and  {jenelraled  as 
far  as  Setonia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  tba  knea* 
The  country  submitted  to  him,  hostages  were 
taken,  the  standards  captured  from  Gabinius  restored, 
and  a  promise  was  given  that  the  owin;;  tribute 
aboold  be  paid.  (Dion  Caas.  xliz.  38;  Liv.  Epit, 
cxxxiL;  Appian.  lUyr.  24 — 27;  Veil.  ii.  90;  Fkr. 
if.  12;  Suet  Oct.  20.) 

Dalmatia  became  an  imperial  province,  and  it» 
linnte  were  poshed  aa  fiv  M.  ae  the  Soim.  In 
u.  c.  1 6,  and  again  in  11,  the  Dalmatians  showed  an 
inclination  to  tluow  off  tbe  yoke,  and  aome  yean  af- 
terwards joined  the  tareited  PinnflHiawi,  when  Roma 
anticipated  such  danger,  that  Suetonius  (  Tib.  1 6)  con- 
sidered that  no  mora  formidable  enemy  bad  appeared 
since  the  Panic  War.  Tiberina,  trha  waa  appomtad 
to  the  command  of  the  Roman  anny,  di.>^played  con- 
itiderablc  military  talent  in  the  Dalmatian  campaign 
against  Bato,  tbe  champon  of  bis  country's  bberties, 
a  man  of  great  bravery  and  capacity.  In  a.  t>.  9,  hir 
had  reduced  the  country  entin  ly  to  hubjeitioii,  and 
in  A.  D.  12  received  tbe  honour  of  a  triun^ph  fur 
and  his  German  victory.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29 — 32, 
hi.  11—17;  Veil.  ii.  110—115  ;  Zonar.  x.  37.) 
Henceforward  Dalmatia  and  lUyricum,  though  geo- 
graphically they  were  distinguisbod  (Tac  Atm.  iL 
63),  became  poetically  convertible  terms. 
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The  name  Hljrricnm  i-,  liow,>vcr  more  jiroperly  ap- 
to  the  kog  and  namnr  trad  of  comtij  which 
bthVMB  tk»  8kv«  and  the  Adilatic^  and  IM- 
natift  iftv  ili  final  incorjioratinn  into  the  Roman 
pnwinee  OMlfc  be  refmed  to  the  article  niMier  that 
Mid  [IiXTnoini].  Ddnatia  waa  tlw  natire 
country  of  Diocletian,  and  its  capital  Salona  (S/«- 
latro)  will  always  be  ikinous  as  baring  been  the 
phee  to  which  that  emperor  retired.  At  the  divi- 
sion of  the  err  jiir*'  l>etween  Arrnditis  and  Honnrins. 
the  iiiijiortaiit  and  warlike  praefecture  of  liiyricuiu 
was  divided  between  the  West  and  the  East;  I)alnia- 
tia  with  Noricuni  and  I'aiinfdiia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
former.  About  a.d.  461,  Dahnutin  was  exposed  to 
the  famads  of  the  Soni^  hot  the  iutr^  Marcel- 
linos  maintaiwid  the  power  of  the  Bomans  against 
the  baHMtfians,  and  occaiNed  the  proHnoe  in  an  in- 
dependent position  with  the  title  of  patrician  of  the 
West  i?nmp.BeU.VmdaLi.6.)  Theodoric,  the 
gnat  emperor  or  the  Ostro-Cbths,  supported  by  Zeno, 
•Biperor  of  tlie  K:i.st,  wrated  it  from  Odaiccr;  and 
H  is  said  that  an  iron  aune  ia  Dalmatia  lomished 
the  vieton  with  one  of  the  duef  rettdaitei  of  war. 
(Cas&iixl.  Var.  iii.  i  p.  25.)  In  a.  n.  535,  it  was 
conquered  for  the  Lower  Enapire  bjr  the  imperial 
amies,  ragdned  by  the  0etio-6otha,  and  agam  i»> 
covered  by  Beliflarius. 

Under  Justinian  the  limits  of  Dalmatia  were  ad- 
vnaeod  to  the  B.  over  Pannonia;'and  it  waidivided 
Into  nnffitime  and  inland  Dalmatia:  the  f  inner  ex- 
tending from  latria  through  Libumia,  Dalmatia, 
and  N.  Albania,  with  the  adjacent  islands;  and  the 
latter  lying  to  the  K.  of  the  ran^e  of  mountains  known 
under  the  name  of  Albius,  Bebius,  Ardiua,  or  the  mo- 
dem Pndog  nmge,  and  Scardus.  It  was,  howerv, 
with  difficniQr  preserred  for  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
was  sabjected  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gepidae,  and  then 
•f  the  Lombanls.  The  great  lleraclius,  in  pursuxmce 

barrier  in  Eorope  against  tlwenerooanMnts  of  the 

Avars  and  Slaves,  induced  the  S^^rbs  or  W.  Slaves, 
who  occupied  the  ooontiy  about  the  Carpathians,  to 
abandon  their  aadent  seats  and  more  down  into  the 
provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Aiirintic 
Though  independent,  these  people,  whe^  they  had 
nade  their  footing  fai  Dahnatia,  ht  m  loog  period 
♦jonsidered  themselves  as  owing  a  degree  of  terri- 
torial allegiance  to  the  Lower  Empire.  (Const. 
Porph  de  Adm.  Imp.  31 — 36.) 

The  modem  history  of  Dalmatia  ccmmenre^  with 
these  relations  established  by  Heraclius  and  the  W. 
Staves,  who  entervd  the  country  under  the  various 
names  of  Ser\'ians,Croatiaiis,Narentins,  2^hlumians, 
Terbuniaus,  Diucleans,  and  Decatrians.  (Sohafarik, 
Slav.  Alt.  vol.  iL  p.  237.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dalmatian  towns,  the 
ddif  ef  idilch  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

On  the  coast: — Sicum,  Praetoriuni,  Tragurium, 
Salona,  CoL  Julia  Hartia,  £petiuoi,Onenm,  Iranonia, 
Pigiuitia,  Lanreata,  DJIntttiiBi,  Bhatuium,  E^- 
daaras,  Rhiztu,  Cattams,  Butoai  Aaoriviom,  Olci- 
ainm,  Mjmphaeum,  Lissus. 

In  the  interior,  in  tiw  draetion  ftom  NW.  to  SB. : 
— Pelva,  Daltiiinium,  Aeqnnm,  Promona,  Ratanea, 
Andetriuro,  Selovia,  ijerotitun,  Sinotinm,  Tilorium, 
Ad  Matricem,  Staneolnm,  Dioeka,  Narona,  Glindi- 
tiones,  Salluntnm,  Varo.  rtiahaea,  Nalata,  Birzimi- 
nium,  Sinna,Medion.  Simlra,  I'iciria,  Sphentzanium, 
Doradum.  (Sir  Gardner  \VilkinM>n,  Dalmatia  and 
Mtmtewffro,  2  voI.h.  1848;  Kohl,  lieiten  in  Istrien, 
IkUmaticn,  u.  MotUmegro,  2  vols.  1850 ;  J^cigo- 
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haner,  /)m;  Suilthitm  u.  deren  iMndrr,  18.*>1  ;  Cu. 
sani,  Ifalmaxiaf  2  vols.  1846;  Pannonius,  Jllyriim 
•MmuHtm,  tTclB.l81«.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DAT-Ml'\IUM,  DELMI'NUJM  (AoXMlwor.  Str»b. 
▼u.  p.  315;  AcA/ilwov,  PtoL  ii.  16.  §  1 1 ;  A^U^uac, 
Stepb.  B.;  BnstsO.  ad  Diom.  Piritg.  9S),  the  an- 
cirnt  rapital  of  Dalina'.ia.  from  which  the  Dal- 
matians, aiter  their  separation  from  the  other  11- 
lyrians,  derired  their  name.  (Appian,  IlL  II.) 
Though  strongly  fortified,  it  was  Uiken  by  C.  Figu- 
lus  the  consul,  in  B.  c.  156,  and  was  ^t  on  tire  by 
means  of  a  contrivance  very  much  resembling  the 
Greek  fire  of  the  middle  ages.  (Appian,  /.  r.)  In 
B.  c.  135,  P.  Scipio  Nabica  destroyed  the  walLt  and 
public  buildings.  (Strab.  i  r.)  Afttr  tllis,  cxespi 
in  the  notice  ^  Ptolemy  {I.  c),  no  mace  b  heard  off 
the  eitj.  The  district  in  the  neigbbonibood  was  in 
later  times  called  Dalen  (AaXcV,  Const.  Porph.  de 
Adm.  Imip,  c  30),  and  is  the  present  plain  of  Dmmm» 
or  Domo  in  Um  Htnegovina^  to  the  E.  of  limoi, 
(Sohafarik,  5iap.  Alt  vuLit.pi867;  Neigebaucr, 
JLHe  Suddantm^  p.  SI.)  fE.  B.  J.] 

DAHALIS  f  a4i«iX»),  seoM  t»  bo  the  point 
near  Chni'.sopolis  [Ciiryhopous]  named  Bus  or 
Bous  (Bovs)  by  Polybius  (it.  43).  Here,  aooocding 
to  the  legend,  lo  landed  wbsn  she  orasssd  tbs  stnnt. 
It  wa.s  also  called  Damalis,  or  the  heifer,  and  Arrian, 
quoted  by  Kustathius  {ad  JUiont/s.  Par.  140)  has  a 
story  about  it  [G.  !<.} 

temtory  q  Aoftxuj Ki}yq),  the  capital  city  of  Syria, 
both  in  aadent  and  modern  times,  though  its  p(«- 
eminenoewasdi.spated  daring  the  classical  period  by 
Antiocb.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  city,  being 
mentioned  first  in  the  history  of  Abraham's  punnit 
of  the  defeated  kings  (<;en.xiv.  15);  and  his  stewani 
Eliexer  was  a  native  of  Damascus  (xr.  2).  Josef^ta 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  Uz,  a  grand^n  of  Shem 
(^fi(.L6.  §3).  Dnriiffi  the  period  of  the  Hebrew 
monirchj  it  was  the  ''hcad'^  or  eapftal  of  Syria 
(Is'iiiih,  vii.  8),  and  the  Syrian  kin^:  h  called  the 
king  of  Damascus  (2  Chron.  uiv.  23).  But  dvaiag 
the  straggles  between  thess  neighbooaing  kingdono 
it  occasionally  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  I^ni'  lites. 
Thus  "  David  put  garrisons  in  S/ria  of  Damascos, 
and  the  Sfrisas beeunssttvaBts  to  Md* (S tea. 
viii.  6  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  6),  after  he  had  de- 
feated Hadarezer,  king  of  Zobah,  to  whocn  the 
"  Syrians  of  Diuuascus  **  had  allied  themselvea.  The 
fart  thilt  Taiimor  in  the  wilderness  [Palmyk.x] 
wa.s  built  by  S>lonion  (2  Chron,  viii.  4),  which  fur- 
ther givcfl  countenance  to  the  veiy  ancient  ami  ci>n- 
siMcut  tradition  of  his  connection  with  BaallM-k 
[Ukuopolis],  pruvc:>  that  David's  son  and  suc- 
cessor retained  po68C»sion  of  southern  Syria;  bttt 
Danasoia  was  during  this  time  subject  to  Bezon,  a 
vassal  of  fladamer.  (1  Kingt,  xi.  S3— 25.)  Subae- 
quently  to  the  divi.sion  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  cir. 
B.  c.  9U0,  we  find  "  a  Hebrew  qnarter  "  in  Dataaaem 
ceded  by  treaty  to  Ahab  by  Benhadad  (1  Km^  XX, 
34),  and  the  city  wa-s  at  length  n'tovered  to  Israel 
by  JcrotHwn,  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel  (cir.  B.C. 
822).  (2  Kmg$,  »v.  28.)  The  alBanee  of  Syria 
with  Israel  against  Jadali  led  Ahaz  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  TigUtlipileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who,  in  conse- 
qnence,  "  went  np  against  Damascus  and  took  it» 
and  carried  the  people  of  it  cnptivc  to  Kir  "  (cir.  n.c 
740),  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Amoc',  delivered 
about  fifty  ytan*  before  the  event.  (2  Kin^y  xvi. 
9 ;  AmoM,  i.  5.)  From  this  time  it  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Absyriau  empire,  but  does  not  appear  at 
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anytime  to  have  hml  much  impTfancp  In  amllitaiy 
view,  fividet  which,  its  political  and  commercial 
importUM  after  tlra  tiaw  «f  AleuuMkr  the  Gnat 

was  eclipsed  by  Antioch  and  ofhor  cities  founded  by 
the  Seleuddae;  which  may  farther  account  for  the 
scanty  notices  of  it  that  occur  in  ckuriol  anthon. 
Sfnibn  (](>9cribo8  it  as  t6Ki1  ili6\oyos,  rrxfWv  ti 
Kcu  ^ir(^xu'«rrdiTi|  rm  Tairp  (fori  ra  Htpcutd 
(xri,  p.  756).  Pfiojr  Mys  that  according  to  some  it 
was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dccapolia 
(v.  18).  He  ouly  further  mentions  it  for  its  ala- 
hnler  (xxxtL  18).  It  is,  however,  strange  that  so 
noowned  a  city,  the  snbjeci  cf  aoch  cxtimvagant 
tmhfj  in  the  poems  and  romaoees  of  the  Orientals, 
shoohi  be  almost  unnoticed  in  the  classical  poets; 
the  "  WDtosa  Damascus"  of  Lncan— oertaiolj  not 
«W»n>clMiBrn  epithet — hdnf^  the siun  flf  their trwQte 
to  this  most  rpiiiarkable  ami  boaiitiful  city  (iii.  21 5). 

In  the  annals  of  the  church  it  is  noted  for  the 
convwsioii  and  flnt  prsacUng  of  tlis  apostla  St.  Paul, 

vliiih  NyiirlironiM'd  with  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  etbnarcb  of  Aretas,  the  Jdoig  apparently  of 
AnUaorPMra.  (9C»r.sL8S.)  Asuwafentis 
not  chronicled  hy  any  historian,  the  circumstances 
Tinder  which  tliis  pet^  king  had  come  into  possession 
afao  imporlaiit  a  place  are  very  doabtfiil;  bat  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  subject  to  the  Roman  nile  until 
the  reign  of  Herailiun,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saiaeens  in  the  13th  year  of  the  Hcgira  (a.  o.  634), 
from  which  time,  as  if  to  comywns.'»te  for  its  tempo- 
rary eclipse,  it  has  bcvn  the  dcli|:ht  and  glory  cf  the 
East,  and  celebrated  If  the  AnUaa  imte  as  the 

terrestrial  Paradise. 

Damai^uA,  now  called  Et-Skam,  a  sittiated  at  the 
distance  of  two  days'  journey,  or  about  60  miles  from 
tba  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  for  from  the 
eastern  base  of  the  range  of  AntUibanus,  and  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  great  desert  of  El-Hnuran 
(Amwittt),  which  estands  wsstward  to  the  £u- 
vbrates,  and  aonthwaid  to  tiw  AtiUaB  penlmula. 
It  presents  the  pttuiiar  phenomenon  of  a  t;ty  in  tbo 
nadst  of  gardeas,  watered  bj  nomeiooa  stieanu. 
It  b  summBded  by  a  wall,  nUrli  Is  honrsTir  in  a 
state  of  niir.Miis  docny,  and  scarcely  defines  the  limits 
between  the  city  and  its  sobuibs.  In  1843,  the 
population  of  DaoMMens  was  stated  at  111,559,  of 
which  number  about  12,000  were  Christians,  and 
5000  Jews.  It  b  governed  by  a  pasha,  whose  rule 
•Kteods  from  Um  Eophiatos  to  the  Jordan,  and  fWan 
the  vicinity  of  Aleppo  to  the  confines  of  Arabia. 

The  "  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus," 
are  of  Scripture  celebrity  (2  A'rVi^*,  v.  12X  and  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  mmtion  the  Chrysorroa,  to  which 
the  Utter  ascribes  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ("  Da- 
mascnm  ex  epoto  riguis  amne  Chrysoroa  fertilem  ; 
and  Strabo  remarks  that  "  its  waters  are  ahnoat 
entirely  consumed  in  irrigation,  for  that  it  waters  a 
large  extent  of  deep  ami "  (JL  ce.).  There  are,  in 
Csct,  as  the  writer  ascertamed,  two  copious  sources 
in  the  eastern  roots  of  AntiKbanns,  the  Barada  and 
the  Phetfe.  Of  these,  the  Barada  is  far  the  most 
oopious,  and  being  divided  into  nnmeraos  rivnlets  on 
emerging  fipon  tiio  iBonntsina  dbova  tho  oitjt  waten 
its  innumerable  gardens.  The  water,  however,  is 
not  good  lot  drinkiqg,  and  tha  inhabitants  of  the 
Tillages  alon)^  Its  coons  In  the  Windy  Bttrada  are 
subject  to  goitre.  Even  the  poor  of  Dainascns  do 
not  ordinarily  drink  this  water.  This  is  probably 
tha  Abanasf  Sorfptara.  The  Pharpar  is  reprasented 
by  the  I^it$tf  •  smaller  stream  of  delicious  water, 
whose  sonica  wm  explored  by  Pocock.   It  emei;ges 


from  the  moontain  ranpc  throuph  the  samp  vallry  as 
tho  Barada,  and  is  oonducted  by  aqueducts  and  pipes 
to  all  parts  of  the  xSHj  far  the  purpose  of  snpplyinK 
the  inhabitanf.s  with  drinking  water.  The  scanty 
snrplus  of  the  two  streams  forms  a  small  lake  below 
tha  dtf,  caUad  Bakr^Mmj,  [O.  W.] 


oom  OF  DAKAaom. 


DAMA'SIA  (A(vwur/a),  a  fortified  town  in  Vln- 
ddicia,  which  Strabo  (iv.  p.  206)  rQpada  as  tha 
acropolis  of  the  Licattii.  The  place  now  generally 
identified  with  it  is  JJohenembt,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  tlie  Khine,  though  some  believe  it  to  be  the  mora 
ancient  name  of  Augusta  Vindeliconm.  [L.S.] 

DAMASSI  MONTES  (ri.  Aifuurffa  5pn,  Ptol. 
vii.  2.  §  1 8),  an  eastern  spur  of  the  Himalaya  Moan- 
tains  in  If^al,  in  the  district  of  "India  intra 
Gangem.*  fV.] 

DA.MA'STIUM  (Aand<Trioi>),  a  town  in  Epcirus, 
which  Stmbo  mentioDS  aftpassessing  silver  mines 
(vii.  p.  326).  Tha  nana  or  tins  town  oeems  In  na 
other  ancient  writer;  but  tlierc  arc  several  coins  ex- 
tant, bearing  tho  epigraph  Aofiarromp,  which  were 
probably  atradc  at  tUa  placa.  (Eddial,  vol.  ii.  pw 


com  or  DAMAanuM. 


DA'^rNIT,  in  Scotlnnd,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  to  the  Dortb-east  of  tho  Selgovae.  The  diifi- 
ettlMs  that  attend  the  fbntkn  of  the  exact  loeaKty 
of  this  people  may  best  be  collectc«l  from  the  text  as 
given  in  full: — "Partly,  along  the  northern  side, 
under  tha  fWBWBlM'y  af  Aa  same  name,  dwdl  tlia 
Novantae,  amongut  whom  are  these  cities  —  Ix)uoo- 
pibia  and  Kedgonium"  (according  to  another  and 
probably  a  better  mttag,  ReHgonlnm).  **  Sooth  af 
these,  the  Selgovae,  amonfrst  w  hom  are  these  towns 
—  Carbantorigum,  Uxelum,  Coriia,  Trimontium.  To 
tha  eastward  of  those,  but  more  to  the  north,  are  tha 
Damnii,  amongst  whom  aro  tliese  towns — Colania, 
Vanduaria,  Coria,  Alauna,  Lindum,  Ylctoria.  The 
Gadeni  more  northern,  the  Ottadini  more  sonthcm, 
amoqgiBt  whom  ara  theaa  towns— Cuia,  Brama* 
zAvm.  Kext  to  the  DunMinii,  towaris  the  «att,  hot 

mori'  Tinrt}iom,  and  to  tlM  CHt  flf  tlM  pfOnMBtaVT 
Epidium,  ara  the  Epidii,"  tto. 
More  tiian  one  tot  of  Ptolemy,  as  well,  perhaps, 

as  the  context  itself,  jnstifips  tis  in  cnnnMiiDi;  tlie 
Gadeni  and  Ottadini  with  the  Selgovae  rather  than 
with  thalhuni^;  i«.,lnnialdngthalintn8nMdaf 

those  two  poptil.-ifioni  the  one  to  which  the  Gadmi 
and  Ottadhii  lie  north  and  sooth.  But  this  will  not 
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meet  the  <rifBmUT.  Tfu^  c  Ji.inpc  of  form  from  Damnli 
to  DwuQOoii  iotroduoes  anothw  oonplicitfiaiL  The 
variat  ltetieme$  tbrtm  no  Bgtit  oo  thkLTbo  vari- 
ation ia  even  rnpratod  in  two  inscriptions  found  in 
the  Deigbboarbood  of  Carvoran  (a  etatifln  on  the 
Vallum  and  tiw  MagM  «r  the  iVbeOMi),  om  of 
wl:ich  is  ci%'tta3  ni'MXT,  and  the  other  rmTAs 
DL'MXoxi.  The  historiau  of  \he  Bmian  Wall  sees 
in  tbia  onlj  a  trsnsplutatian  of  the  Dumnonii  of 
Devonshire,  and  draws  attfntion  to  tho  ^xAlrv  by 
wliii  h  one  triljc  already  sulxlued  is  made  to  hn-'Cotne 
inatmniciital  in  the  siibjaf^ation  of  others.  He  over- 
looks the  Damnii  of  I^lemy.  Tbirdl/,  the  geo- 
graphical boandaries  are  indiatinct.  Of  tlie  twenty- 
one  names  contained  in  the  above-giren  extract,  no 
OBora  than  eight  can  claim  to  be  identifiad  ia  a 
manner  mtffidently  aatubctoiy  to  aerve  aa  tha  tiaais 
fir  fiirtluT  rritiriism.  These  are,  Novantai",  Ixinco- 
pibra,  Keligoaium  (MeL  Rerigonium),  Selgorae,  Bie- 
manfam.  Gadeni,  Ottadini,  and  the  Epiifian  Promon- 
tory. The<e—  \Vif]t"n.^lnrf,  Glm  iMce,  Stranraer, 
the  shore  (tf  the  Solway,  High  Boehetter,  Bencich- 
Mn,  NerAmMtrnd,  tad  nt  JMI  of  Caniyre  n- 

rrtively.  Now.  no  part  of  flM  Marthem  shore  of 
Sol  way  Frith  ilea  south  of  the  aoaUiemroo>t  points 
of  Wigtm  (Htfiantaa).  Neither  can  any  population 
lie  (at  one  and  tlie  same  time)  east  of  Kirrvdbright 
(Selgorae),  and  xceat  of  the  Epidii  {Ar^jU).  By 
carrying  tlw  Selgorae  as  far  J>um/rirs,  these 
difficulties  are  increased.  Peebirs,  SelLirk,  I.nnark^ 
E(Uabvrgk,  LitdUhgotP,  Jtt^nfrew,  and  Stirling  pive 
na  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  area  of  tbe 
Danmii  or  Dammnil  of  Moith  Bntab.  [See  Dux- 
»o«i.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DA'MXIIIM.  [Dajojoxium.] 
DAMNO'NIUM,  in  Soath  Aritain.  Oiamniiim  ia 
the  fbrm  of  the  word  in  Mardaana  Haradaela.  In 
Ptolemy  it  is  Damnrmimn,  so  that  the  variations 
noticed  under  Damhu  are  here  reiieatad.  Each 
anthor  gives  Oerif  aa  a  synonym  ibr  the  headland 
(Ao^iydyioy,  rh  kclI  'OKpivoy  &jcf>oy,  Pt*'!.,  and 
Adfutuw  iitfO¥  th  Kol  "Ok/moc  ko^ov^iw,  ilarcian. 
Hmd.),  of  wUdi  the  madam  nme  ia  the  iMard 
(in  Coniwall).    [DtTMNoNiT.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DA'MrOLISor  DIA'MFOLIS  (AidfiiroAis:  /anw 
MOi »  Ofedc  taim  in  the  interior  of  Thraoe,  to  the 
cast  of  IrenopolLs,  on  the  river  Tonsns,  (Ann. 
Ctiiim.  X.  p.  274.)  It  is  probablr  tbe  same  place  as 
the  Diopolis  of  Ilieroclea  (^.885)^  and  the  Dioepolia 
of  MalaU(ii.  p.  167).  &  | 

DAN.  [Pauabstisa.] 

DAN,  a  town  of  Palestine,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
the  trilKf  of  Dan  daring  the  period  of  th»  Judges 
(xviiL  ( ir.  B.  c.  1406),  and  assumed  as  the  northern 
liniit  of  the  H<4y  Land,  as  Beersheba  was  the  south- 
em.  (Jtidget,  XX.  \ ;  Sam.  iiL  20,  &c.)  Its  more 
ancient  name  was  Laish,  and  it  apparently  belonged 
to  Sidon  {Judges,  xx.  7);  but  in  Jothtia  (xix.  47) 
T^h^m,  It  became  iofunooa  as  one  of  the  chief 
aeata  of  Jeraboam'a  Idolatry  (I  Kmg$,  xiL  29),  and 
it*  poi'itinn  exposed  it  first  to  tbe  invaders  of  Judaea 
from  tbe  oortb.   (1  Kings^  xt.  80;  Jerem.  iv.  15, 

viiLie.) 

Its  position  is  plainly  markol  by  Tell-eJ-Kadg 
(JTodt  being  tbe  Arabic  eiiuivalent  for  tbe  Hebrew 
appeDatiTe  Am,  both  signifying  Judge),  a  ruined 
site  in  the  Ard-el-Utdeh,  near  the  south- western 
base  of  Mount  Hermoo.  It  is  placed  by  Easebius 
and  St.  Jcfome  4  miles  from  Paneas  [Pakkas],  on 
the  road  to  Tvre,  bnt  is  s<arorIy  more  th  in  half  an 
hoar,  or  two  miles,    it  has  souietimcs  bivu  con- 


founded  with  if.  (IMard,  pp.  919.  921.) 
the  main  sootoaa  of  the  Jordan  rises  at  tbe  Ibak  aC 
the  m  npoB  wUefa  the  dty  wae  Mlt,  and  thn 
copioQS  stream  wbich  flows  finam  it  is  still  called 
Sahr^Dan.  The  town  has  bean  anypueed  to  have 
lejit  its  name  to  the  Jetdai.  flhbnd,  p.  27I.> 
[  rsns.  mms,-]f.  . "S^C^^,  £0.  W.J 
DAN.\.  [TTA.tA.] 

DANA  or  DAGANA  (AdMi  or  A^tcvo,  Ptul.  vlL 
4.  §  f)),  a  town  in  the  ancient  TapT«»bane  or  C.-\lun. 
Forbi^er  hits  onjettun-d  that  it  is  represented  by  tlie 
modem  TangaJa  or  Tangalle,  [V'.J 

DANABA  (Aiya«a,  Ptol.  T.  15.  §  24),  a  smaU 
town  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Palmyrene,  a  snbdivisioo 
of  his  larger  district  of  Coele-Syria.  It  is  mentiooed 
under  the  name  of  JDanabe  in  tha  war  betwen  the 
«npenr  JnliaB  and  the  Pereians.    (Zoaim.  in. 

27. 7.)  rv] 

DANAL   r Anoofi,  p.  202,  b. ;  HKLLAa.J 
DAlfALA  (AiMAaX  a  pbM»  in  Gaktia,  in  the 

territory  of  the  Trocnii,  where  Cn.  Pompeius  and  L. 
Luculius  met,  when  Pompeios  came  to  oontinne  the 
campaign  againat  Ifithridalea,  and  LoenDna  amw 

rendered  the  rnniinand  to  him.  The  site  is  unknowm. 
Plutarch  (^LuculL  c  36)  merely  says  that  tiie  two 
Romans  met  in  a  village  of  Galatia.  (See  tbe  Dota 
in  Grosknrd's  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  512  )  C^>I<.J 

DANAPKIS.  [BOKYSTHK.NK.1.] 

DANASTRia  [Ttras.] 

DANDACA  (AofWioj.  Ptol.  ili.  fi.  §  2;  A  mm. 
Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  36),  a  town  of  tlie  lauric  Cbtns>- 
nese,  of  which  all  that  ia  known  is,  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  coast,  near  Eupatoriam.   [E.  B.  J.J 

DANDAGUDA  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23),  a  town 
placed  bf  Pliny  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prom. 
Galiogon,  perhaps  the  modiara  Catingegpatam,  £V.J 

DANTTBIUS  (Atowtfier:  the  DamAs),  on  ooina 
and  inK'riptions  frequently  calle<l  Da.ni  vus,  tI;o 
gnateat  river  in  south-eastern  £un>pe.  Its  soorces 
aie  at  Dommuehifigen,  on  tha  Mens  Ahnoba,  and, 
afi'^r  a  lon<i  course  thronfih  Vind(  lii  ia,  Koricom, 
Pannonia,  and  Dacia,  it  divides  itself  near  Itovio- 
dnnm  into  thiee  nudn  bianchaa,  ae  aa  la  ftnn  • 
delta,  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  F.i;.\ine. 
Tbe  Danabe  at  first  tonus  tlie  suutliem  frontier 
of  Oermaidn  Magnaf  farther  east  it  is  the  bonB> 
dary  bctwcwi  Pannonia  and  Dacin,  and  between 
D^ia  and  Mocsia.  Among  its  nuuiy  tributaries,  we 
may  mention  tbe  Dravns,  Savus,  Patbiasos,  and 
JIargus,  as  the  principal  ones.  This  river  was  known 
even  to  tlie  earliest  Greeks,  under  tbe  name  of  Jstkk 
^Vrpot),  tboogb  they  knew  odf  tka  pait  near  its 
month,  and  entertain^  very  arroneena  notiana 
specting  its  course  (Hesiod,  Tlieeg.  338;  Knd.  OL 
iii.  25  ;  Aeschyl.  ap.  Schoi  ad  ApoJlon.  Ilhod.  Vt. 
284),  which  did  not  beoome  foUy  known  nntil  thn 
time  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Komana,  and  aape- 
cially  their  poets,  sometimes  adopted  the  Greek  name 
laTttca  or  HurrsB  (TibalL  iv.  1.  146),  until  in 
later  times  tbe  two  names  later  and  Dairabins  were 
U-scd  indi  criminafely ;  thou;:h  it  was  Mill  very  com- 
mon to  apply  tbe  former  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
riter,  and  the  hilar  to  tlie  npper  part,  from  ita 
sources  to  Vindobona  or  Sirmiiim.  Stepliaims  B., 
who  binuelf  calls  the  river  Danubis  or  I>Anu&i&, 
statoa  that  its  undent  name  was  >Latoas.  It  Ls  Kaid, 
moreover,  that  Danubius  was  its  Thracian,  .and  Ister 
its  Celtic  name  (Lydos,  De  Mag.  iii.  32 :  Jomand. 
Ite  Ktb.  GsL  IS);  but  there  can  be  no  i«iibt  thai 
Dan  is  the  ^^ameword  which  is  found  in  Khodanos, 
l^ridaaus,  TanaiBf  Don,  and  others,  and  aigoifiea 
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water*  Accordiof  to Adelunp,  I)an-n>)ii«  mcAiw 
^'tbe  opper  water,"  and  (Dan)-i»ter  "the  lower 
mdar."  The  earfier  writers  f ntertaiMd  very  vainie 
and  contradictory  notions  about  tlic  soarcos  of  lliis 
loij^bty  liver;  thus  Pindar  makes  it  flow  from  tlic 
country  «f  the  Hyperboreans,  Aeschylus  from  Uie 
Rltipacan  moantains,  Ilcrodotos  (iL  33)  from  the 
country  of  the  Celts  in  the  extreme  west  (somewhere 
about  the  I'yrenceB),  and  Scymnusof  Chi<io(/Va5^ 
31)  likewise  from  the  oountiy  of  the  Celts.  After- 
wards a  notion  arose  that  one  branch  of  the  Dantibe 
flowed  into  the  Ailriatic.  But  these  and  (similar 
idaaa,  which  wen  oombated  by  icma  of  Um  aociaata 
tfaenunlTn^  wsra  nctiflad  dniog  ths  <3uni|UMia  of 
thf  Koin.ms  in  the  north  and  east  of  F'uriijK-.  WC 
have  already  stated  that  there  are  three  main 
brandMi  by  whi^  the  Damiln  emptiei  Hadf  into 
the  soa;  though  Stn!  n  r)ji|*',ars  to  aasume  four,  for 
oat  of  the  aeTea  he  meotioos,  he  calls  three  the 
leaser  eoea.  OCfaw  writen,  Iwmim',  mention  only 
six,  five,  fonr,  three,  or  •««  two  moutlis.  The 
names  of  Uiese  months,  lo  far  as  they  are  known  to 
lM,ara:— (1)  the  southemmost,  called  Peuce  or  the 
aacmm  ostiain  (ri  Itphy  ffrdfia,  Strah.  vii.  p.  305; 
Itol.  iii.  10.  §  2);  (2)  Naracustoma  (Na^cufwv  or 
T>  Hd(KUCO¥,  Ptol.  iii.  1 1).  :» ;  Arriaii,  Pt^pl.  p. 
2.1):  (3)  C:iIonstom«(Ti>itoAiKOT<iAia);  (4)  IVu- 
dmt-.iiia  {'¥*vS6aronov,  I'lol.  iii.  10.  §6);  (5)  Bo- 
rcoiistoma  (B^fxtor  tn^fta,  Ptol.  L  c);  (6)  Thia^oU 
(euT^Ao,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  4,  or  rb  r^ikbif  ffr6pui). 
Kespectinf;  these  mouths,  three  of  whkb  were  navi- 
gable in  antiquity  (P.  Mela,  iL  1,  8),  see  Kru>e,  De 
Istri  Ottii$t  Vratisbv.  1820.  At  jntrnt  it  is  im. 
poaaible  aocnratdy  to  identify  the  etoMmwIe  of  the 
ancients  about  Uicm,  as  the  Danube  Iw  in)dcrf;ono 
wy  gcmt  efaanges  at  its  month.  See  btancsich, 
^  Ittro,  Bndae,  1798, 4ta:  Remidl,  Coeiparafwe 
Ctoffr.  of  SWitt.  Asia^  vol.  ii.  p.  374. 

liANUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
hbaemj  as  beiof^  the  seeond  slatiiMi  oa  the  nad 
from  York  to  Lincoln.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  place,  Ikmum  ma  DotKMSta.  Danom  was  the 
Halkii  flf  the  PraeAotu  Eqnitam  Crispianorum  of 
the  NotitiiK  Bonna  mudas  an  found  at  Doti- 
carter.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DAORSI,  DAORIZI  (AndptCoi,  Strab.  tU.  p. 
315).  a  r«o{  lc  of  llIjTicum,  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Naro.  (Strab.  L  c.)  They  were  allied  with 
the  liomans  (comp.  Lir.  xhr.  S6)»  and  «  qoanvi 
between  them  and  the  Dalmatians  gave  a  colonrable 
pretext  to  the  repnblic  for  its  inva«on  of  Dalmatia 
in  B.  c,  156.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  24.)  Pliny  (iii.  26) 
deMribei  their  tenritoiy  as  banc  faroeUed  oat  into 
awwiteea  imall  diviaieaB,  which  m  eafls  **  deeoriae." 
They  must  have  jmsv  ^.'^tti  some  iiin<>rtJinco,  as  a  coin 
has  been  found  with  the  epigraph  o(  this  people,  cf 
the  amte  worimModiip  «id  ^ype  aa  then  of  OMidai, 
king  of  Illyricum.  (KcUmI,  VoL  L  p.  155 ;  Ra.sche, 
voL  iL  pt.  1.  p.  51.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

DAPHNE  (Adfru),  a  eeWwated  groreand  sano- 
toary  of  Apjllo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria.  [Antio- 
CUKIA.]  Both  locally  and  historically  it  was  so 
ekaely  connected  with  the  Syrian  metropolis,  that  we 
can  hanlly  con.«ii!cr  the  one  without  tlio  oflier.  We 
have  »eeu  Lliat  Antioch  wa-.  frequently  calltxl  A.  ^irl 
Ad^rp  and  4  ^dtpyrfp,  Mui  conversely  we  find 
Daphne  entitled  A.  t;  irphs  'Airriox*lcw.  (Joseph. 
£.J.  i.  12.  §  .').)  Though  really  distant  a  few  njile» 
from  Antioch,  it  was  called  one  of  its  sabarbs  (vpod- 
iTTfior,  Dion  Cass.  li.  7 :  "  Amoennm  illud  et  am- 
bitiosnm  Antiochiae  suborbanom,"  Amm.  Uarc  xix.  | 


12,  19).  If  Antioch  has  been  comy«red  to  Pnn'n 
[see  p.  143],  Daphno  may  be  called  its  Vrr- 
*ailU$. 

It  was  situated  to  the  west,  or  rather  to  the  jtnnth- 
west,  of  Antioch,  at  a  distance  of  about  5  niiics,  or 
40  stadia,  and  on  higher  ground  than  tlie  metnv 
polis  it.velf  (IrwipKftrcu  TrrrapdKoyra  araSlovt  tf 
Adipin),  Strab.  xvi.  p.  750 ;  comp.  tlie  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  Wesaelin^,  p.  58 1 ).  This  place  was  nato* 
rally  of  extreme  beauty,  with  perennial  foonUins. 
and  abundant  wood.  (Liban.  Antioeh.  p.  356.) 
Here  a  sanctuary  was  established,  with  the  privi- 
leges of  asylum  (2  ifoec  ir.  33 ;  Poljyaen.  viii.  50), 
which  became  fiuMmtthMoghoDttiwheatliMi  worlds 
and  reni.iiiH  ii  for  centuries  a  pliu  e  (tf  pil^'rimaf![e,  and 
the  scene  of  an  almost  perpetual  festival  of  noe. 
The  ical  with  which  Gibbon  haa  dncribed  it,  hi  hia 
twenty-thinl  rhapter.Ts'wen  known,  (l  >  \  .\.>  .'  / 
Daphne,  like  Antioch,  owed  its  origm  to  Sclencos 
Micsfeor;  and,  as  b  the  caae  of  Ue  mebopoUs  [sea 
pp.  142,  143],  ao  he  assodatod  the  religioiu  suburb 
with  mythological  traditions,  which  were  intended  to 
glorify  his  fiunily.  The  fame  of  Apollo  vras  eon* 
iiertdl  with  his  own.  The  fable  of  the  river  Penetis 
wa.s  appropriated;  and  the  tree  was  even  shown  into 
which  the  nymph  Daphne  was  transfonned.*  One 
of  the  fountains  rei^eived  the  name  of  the  Ca.st.ilian 
sprinp:,  and  the  chief  honours  of  the  new  sanctuary 
wen-  Ixinvived  from  Delphi.  In  the  midal  of  a 
and  deep  prove  of  bay  trees  and  cypresses  (Procop. 
Ii.  Pers.  ii.  14),  with  baths,  gardens,  and  colonnades 
on  every  side,  Seleucus  built  the  temple  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  colossal:  ita 
material  was  partly  marble,  .and  partly  wood ;  the 
artist  wa.s  Brj-axis  the  Atheni.an,  whose  works  wen; 
loqg  oelebcated  at  Rhodes  and  elsewhere.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Protr.  §  47.)  It  is  deeeribed  at  length  by 
Libanius  (J/ofWf/.  di-  Tinphnnrn  Tnnplo,  iii.  334), 
who  states  that  the  god  was  represented  with  a  harp, 
nd  as  in  the  act  of  singing  (^ffam  ifBmi  itikos}. 
With  the  worship  of  Ajmllo  Antiix^has  K|j:p)inne;i  a.s- 
sociated  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  sanctuary  uf  Dajibne. 
This  neaarch  erected  here,  in  honour  of  that  di> 
vinity  (with  whom  he  was  singularly  fond  of  iden- 
tifying himself),  a  colossal  statue  of  ivory  and  gold, 
nanraling  that  of  Phidias  at  Oilym|ia.  Games  also 
were  established  in  his  honour,  ai  may  bo  seen  by 
extant  coins  of  Antioch.  (See  Muller's  Antiq.  An- 
Uodtemae^  p.  64,  note  12.)  The  games  of  Daphne 
are  described  in  Athenaeus.  (Ibid,  note  13.)  What 
has  been  said  may  be  enoogh  to  give  the  reader 
sonte  notion  of  this  celebrated  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Selenddae,  and  ia  ita  relalaoii  to  the  Oritntal 
Greeks  before  the  Roman  eeenpation  of  Syria,  ft 
ought  to  be  a<ide<l,  that  the  ruad  between  Antioch 
and  Daphne,  which  jawed  through  the  intermediate 
rabofb  of  Haiadda,  was  bordend  by  gardens,  fboa* 
tuns,  and  iipinilllid  building,  suitable  to  the  gny 
pnoemiuoa  tort  thnnged  from  the. city  gate  to  the 
eeeaa  of  eoneecwted  pleaww.  >  »  *  ' 

The  celebrity  of  Daphne  continne<l  unimpaired  for 
a  long  period  noder  the  Romans,  from  Pompey  to 
Oooalaiitina.  ft  aeema  to  haia  been  Pompey  wlw 
enlarged  tho  dimensions  of  the  sacred  enclosure  to 
the  circomfierence  of  tiU  stadia,  or  10  miles,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (I  e.;  see  Entrop.  tL  14).  Some 
of  the  ixqnrdiuts  ere<te<l  for  the  '.m-  of  Antioch  by 
the  Roman  ein{icrors  were  cunnecteii  wiiii  the  springs 

*  W  hence  Antioch  is  called  by  Aosooins  (jChnr. 
I  Urb,  iL)  Fhoebeae  lanri  domos. 
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of  Daj.linp.  (Malah.  pp.  24.1,  278.)  The  reign  of 
Tnjui  was  remarkable  in  the  aonala  of  Uie  plaoe  for 
tiie  rartaratiai  of  tin  ImildingB  doitmjed  hj  wn  earth- 

qnake.  That  of  rfmimoilus  wa.s  .still  more  memo- 
nble  on  aoooant  of  the  eatablishnient  (or  rather  the 
i»«taMUuMBt)     periodical  OlTtapiu  feuMe  at 

Antioch ;  for  the  fttadium  of  Daphne  wm  the  scene 
of  the  festive  contest*.  Tills  wa^  the  time  of  that 
^tX^'  "St*^^  oormption  of  manners  (the  "  Daphnid  mores  "  of 
Marcus  Antoninus)  \\n<hr  wliic  h  Hmnan  snMif-rs  and 
Boman  enipcrurs  sutVert-d  so  seriously  in  the  Sjrian 
toetropolis. 

The  decay  of  Daphne  mtut  be  dated  from  the  reitrn 
of  Julian,  when  the  Btnl^^gle  between  Heathenism 
aiul  Chrirttanitf  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
CoQstantiiw  erected  a  stattw  of  Helena  within  the 
ancient  sanctuarr  of  Apollo  and  JafHter,  and  the 
great  church  at  Antioch  was  roofed  with  cypres 
wood  from  DaphiM;  which,  aboat  the  reign  of  Zeoo, 
Ml  into  the  condHioD  of  an  oidlnary  Syrian  town. 

It  Is  nmllp>,s  to  pursue  the  hi.>.tory  further. 
Amoog  modem  travellerB,  Pooocke  and  liichter  have 
ftnd  m  site  of  Daplme  at  iiiB4M-lf(ia,tliedistBneo 
of  whirh  from  Antnkia  apices  with  the  anrirnt 
meaauiement,  and  where  some  poor  reroaina  are  found 
near  a  nombir  of  ahndant  Ibantaina.  Kerblgv 
{AlU  Gfr>fp-aphie,xo\.\\.  p.  657)  thinks  with  Kinneir 
that  the  true  poeiitioa  is  at  Babjfla ;  but,  though  the 
•ppuent  ooonection  ef  tUa  name  with  that  of  the 
martyr  Babyla.s  gives  .some  pround  for  this  opinion, 
the  distance  from  Antioch  is  too  great ;  and  the 
foniier  view  is  probably  correct.  No  detailed  aoooant 
of  the  remains  ha.s  been  given.  Ponjoulat  wys 
(Corr.  dOrienL  viii.  J8),  "A  cote'  dc  la  plus  pro- 
fionde  Ibataine  d«  Beit-tl-moii,  on  remarqne  des 
dAris  nussifii  appartenant  ii  on  ^flce  des  iges 
leeol^i:  si  j'tftais  antiqnaire  et  savant,  je  pourrais 
peot-dtre  pcmf«rq«i  oatnatoaaoDtoeuz  dn  Temple 

W       DAPHMOM,  tha  sum  of  a  trnm  and  a  river  seated 

upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  1 1°  N. 

1.  The  town  (Ati^Mir  fdnpttt  Arriao,  PtripL 
Mar,  Erytkr.  p.  7 ;  StraK  svL  774)  was  dtoated 
between  the  pronioiiturv  Aromata  in  fht  Begio 
Cinnanuwnifera  (Cape  (inardafm)  and  tha  promon- 
tofy  oTUephaa  at  the  moolfa  of  the  Bad  6ea(Arvte 

of  nab.tl^^f^r>r^,f)). 

2.  The  river  (Aci^vw  n4yas,  sometimes  denomi- 
nated 'AK^yMu,  Ptol.  IT.  1.  §  101)  laj  a  little  east- 
ward of  the  tnvTA  r),»;>!inon,  and  formed  ita  harbour. 
The  Promontory  of  Uephas  sheltered  this  port  fnnn 
the  oast  wind,  and  broke  tlie  Am  «f  Uie  current  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits.  [  W.  B.  D.] 

DAPHNUS  (Acu^vi:  Eth.  Aa^yo^mos  or 
/^arpvouaios}.  Stephanos  («.  p.)  mentions  several 
pUces  of  this  name ;  but  he  docs  not  mention  Daphnu-s 
in  the  territory  of  Claiomenae.  fCLAZOMENAR.] 
He  mentions  a  lalw  oaUed  Dl^bnoxis  near  the 
Bithynian  Olympoa.  [G.  L.] 

DAPHNUS  (Aa^iwvt:  Elk.  Aupvoimos,  Aa- 
^Mi{«riot),  a  city  on  the  Knixx-an  sea,  originally  be- 
longins  to  Phods,  which  thos  extnded  from  the 
Conntnian  golf  to  tlie  Etiboean  sea.  Its  narroir 
territory  ,ve]amted  tli'^  I>orri  Epirnemidii  from  the 
Loch  Upuntii}  bat  it  was  aiterwards  assigned  to  the 
OpntB.  The  town  was  fai  mine  in  ue  time  of 
fltiabo^  who  fixes  its  site  by  dpscribins  it  as  distant 
90  atadia  from  Cjnos  and  120  firom  Klateia,  and  as 
haviiq;  a  Inrboiir.  (Sink  ix.  pp.  410, 4M,  426; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B. »  NorAtTH 
OrtecCf  vol.  ii  pp.  176.) 
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DARA  ( Aapa, rtol.  vi.  8.  §  4).  1 .  A  ^m.ill  nVrr  •  f 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  frontier  oi 
There  oas  liaBlllaMtthalftiallkaaanw 
as  the  Dora  of  Harcian  (Per^>L  p.  21)  and  the 
Dara5  of  Pliny  (vi.  25.  s.  28).  Dr.  >rinc«iit  cimi  - 
jectmcs  (Feytyt  ^  JVeardbe,  voL  L  pw  372)  that 
it  Ls  the  •^'ime  as  ^  IkHro  hm  OT  Jk/rm-tm  «f 
modem  charts. 

2.  A  city  in  Parthia.  [Apavabcticexk,] 

3.  A  city  in        ijx.tamia.    [Daras.]  [V'.J 
DATLADAi-^,  the  name  ot  Ethiopian  tribes  in  two 

different  j»arts  of  Africa;  one  about  the  c^-ntral  part, 
in  Dar/ottr  (AapHiuy  tdrot,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  35),  the 
other  in  the  W.,  <m  the  river  Daradi's,  also  called 
Aethiopes  Daiatitaa.  (Myh.  17  Ffin.  v.  l ;  Axra- 
them.  ii.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

DARADAX  (AapaSa^),  a  Sjrrian  river,  menticDed 
only  by  Xenophon  {Annh.  i.  4.  §  10).  It  has  b-»"n 
identified  with  the  Far,  a  small  tribntaiy  of  tha 
Kuphnitai.  At  the  aooroe  of  tiw  river  was  a  pa- 
lace of  RelosLs,  t])t  n  .s.-itrrtp  of  Svria,  with  a  large  and 
beautiful  pork,  which  were  deetrojed  by  Cyras  the 
Toonger.  (Anab.  I.  c.)  [6.W.] 

DARADUS,  DAKAS,  or  DARAT  (Ad^wBer  f 
Adpttt,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  6),  a  river  of  Amea,  falfiaf 
into  the  Atlantie  on  the  W.  ooaet,  near  the  FWtoa 
Magnus,  and  containing  crocodiles  (Plin.  v.  1);  pro- 
bably the  QbwWb  ot  Diod  Ouro.  [P.  &1 

DASAE,  a  QMtnHan  tribe  in  the  W.  of  Am, 
on  a  m-Mintain  stream  called  Dara,  on  the  S.  steppea 
of  M.  Atlo-s,  adjacent  to  the  Phanisii.  (PKn.  t.  1 ; 
Oroa.  i.  2;        Afr.  p.  602.)  [P.  S,] 

DA  HA  OR  A  E  (AapdJpcu,  I^ol.  vii.  1.  §  42),  a 
mountain  tribe  who  lived  in  the  upj>er  Indus.  Fer- 
biger  conjectures  tliat  they  arc  the  same  people 
whom  Strobo  (xv.  p.  706)  calls  Deniae,  and  Pliny 
Dardae  (vi.  19),  and  perhaps  as  the  Dadicae  of  He- 
rodotus (iii.  91,  vii.  fiT  ).  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  these  latter  people  lived  still  further  to  the  M., 
perhaps  in  Sogdiana,  though  their  awociatioo  with 
the  Gandarii  (Sonaeiit  GandhdiM)  point*  to  a  mora 
Boothem  kicalihr.  [V.] 

DAEAMTAStA,  a  place  in  iMSk  TMianeatm. 
The  name  occurs  uiily  in  the  Itias.  and  the  N'l  tilia 
of  the  provinooB  of  Gallia.  The  Antonine  Itin. 
place*  it  on  the  road  tnm  Medidaman  in  Italy  ofver 
the  Alpis  Graia  to  Vienna  (  Viennt)  on  the  JUkmtf 
and  the  Table  jiMcea  it  on  the  road  Cram  VotocUm  in 
Itdf  o««r  the  Alpii  Orria,  abo  to  Vinnn.  Both 
agree  in  making  the  distance  from  Rer^-jntrura 
[Derointrum]  to  Darantasia  14  M.  P.  Daraotasia 
is  Movtier$  en  Tarentaite,  a  place  sittuted  at  an 
angle  of  the  herr,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Tarm~ 
taite,  Moutiert  is  a  corruption  of  M'ni.wtcriutn. 
The  old  name  of  the  phwe^  Darantasia,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country  called  Tartnlai*e, 
which  is  included  in  the  Duchy  of  Saroy.  (See 
Walckenaer,  Geog.f^tLSL  pp.M,S7,  on  the  roates 
here  referred  to.)  TG.  L.] 

DARAPSA.    [Bactriaka,  p.  365,  a.J 

DAIiAS  {Aipas,  Prtxop.  BelL  Pcrs.  i.  10,  ii.  IS, 
de  A€d{/i  iL  1— <S,  iii.  6),  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,' 
aboat  M  stadia  from  InalUa,  which  pby?  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  wars  of  the  Lower  Empire  between 
the  Oreelu  of  Constantinople  and  the  Saasanian 
prince*^  Aoeording  to  Rrocopias,  it  was  raiaed  fivn 
a  village  to  a  city  by  the  e:ti })On>r  Aru'tstasias,  wh* 
gave  it  his  own  name,  and  called  it  AnastaaiopoKi, 
A.ik507.  (llaialn,xvi.  p.ll5,wb»caIlsitA«^r.) 
It  was  built  on  the  eastern  frontier  i  f  the  Konan 
tmipire  towards  Assvria,  with  the  object  of  ovenwio^ 
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und  kefpinjf  some  check  npn  the  incumions  of  the 
rcn-iaus,  aiid  appears  to  }iavc-  fulfilled  the  object  for 
which  it  was  crvcttNl  for  nmrly  70 yi'»r8,froin  the  rv'ign 
of  Caba<!pH  (  KobaJ)  to  tliat  of  Clii»sri»es  I.  {Aniishir- 
tcan).  PrKcopiua  gives  a  full  account  (^BtU.  I'm. 
y.  19)  of  the  way  in  which  Dania  was  fortified, 
which,  as  Gibbon  bos  remarked  ( Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  40),  WMJ  be  considered  as  representing  the  miU- 
tary  architectore  of  the  age.  But  besides  its  stroni; 
ipriificatioos,  which  enabled  it  to  resist  more  than 
OM  attack  from  the  Persians,  Dans  was  exceedingly 
Well  supplied  with  provisions,  tec  for  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  its  deteioe.  Frocopias  givat  an  account  q£ 
a  nunreUooa  fomAtm  of  watar,  whoaa  aaoroe,  on  a 
neighbcmring  height,  ^vll>i  in  such  a  [losition  that  the 
supplj  coold  not  be  cut  off  bj  an  enemj,  whik^  at  the 
aame  tima,  H  waa  diatribntad  throogb  tha  town  to 
tba  inhabitants  by  various  channels,  no  one  knowing 
vliither  it  went  on  reaching  the  outer  walls  (BtlL 

Procopius  also  mentions  a  series  of  combats  which 
took  phwie  under  the  walls  of  Daras  bet  ween  tlie  Banaans 
widar  BeUaarioa  and  Iha  PMsiana  ( J^.       i.  19% 

by  which  the  Romans  maintained  the  town,  owhip 
to  the  udiiiirable  military  dis[>ositioos  of  Belieuirius. 
Daras  Ml  at  Ust  into  tlte  hands  of  the  Persians 
during  the  reign  of  Justin  II.,  A.  D.  574,  after  a 
memorable  6iegc  of  .nix  months  by  C  bos  roes  II. 
(Theophyl.  //wl.  Maur.  iii.  9.  10.)  The  campaign 
of  .NLirciaa  took  piaiv  in  the  eiijhth  year  of  Justin, 
and  tlie  result  of  t)ie  iail  of  \)ax9a  was  the  disgrace 
of  the  general  (Theophyl.  /.c;  Theophan.  ap.  I'hot. 
Cod.  64;  Evagr.  t.  »-^lO),  a  truce  with  the  Per- 
siana,  and  the  appointment  of  Tiberius  as  an  nsao- 
date  in  the  empire.  Hormisdas  IV.  (Honnuzd  1\'.), 
wiio  ancoeaded  Choaroes,  is  said  by  Theophones  to 
Itatre  been  tbe  general  who  took  Daras,  and  sub- 
stsquentlv  concluded  the  above-mentioned  peace. 
Ciheopbaa.A&)  D'Anvilla  (/.'fifpAralB  cf  Tyra, 

59)  baa  tried,  bat  wa  think  in  Taiii,  to  flid  aii^  t0>« 
or  min>  which  may  mark  the  site  of  OkUM*  £V.3 

DAKDAi::.  [Daradrak.J 
•  DAHDAMI  (A<(p<ayoi),  a  triba  in  tiw  aoatb- 
wost  of  Moesia,  and  extending  abo  over  a  part  of 
lil/ricum.  (btrab.  viL  p.  316 ;  PtoL  iiL  9.  §  2; 
G«a.M  Cw.  ilL  4?  IM.  bL  57?  Ffin.  UL  »% 
Cic.  /).  4:V)  Acmnling  to  Strabo,  they  were 
a  irery  wild  and  filthy  race,  bring  in  caves  under 
dnnghilla,  but  toj  food  of  mnsie.  [L.  &] 

DARDA'NIA  (AapSav.'a)  or  DARDANICE,  a 
territory  in  Mvnia,  llie  liuiita  of  which  are  not  very 
cWrly  defined.  Strabo  (p.  565)  interprets  Homer 
)w  [lUi  ini;  Ihmlania  above  Ilium,  on  the  I'aron  ia  of 
Tnga;  and  (p.  596)  in  another  place,  after  de- 
arribiag  tfaa  poAions  of  Abydus,  Dardanns,  and  the 
places  on  the  coaxt  of  the  Hellespont  as  far  as  Si- 
geium,  he  says,  "above  them  lies  the  Trojan  plain, 
which  extends  eastward  many  stadia^  as  far  as  Ida. 
Tlio  Paroreia  (mountain  tract)  is  narrow :  it  extends 
•D  ona  aide  south  as  far  as  the  parts  about  Scepsis, 
and  north  to  the  Lycians  about  Zeleia."  Again, 
wlian  be  is  daacribiiiig  tha  plaooa  about  tbe  promon- 
taiy  of  Loetmn,  and  tiio  rhv  Satnioei.i,  he  says  that 
nil  tiian  placen  arc  aAljacent  to  Dardania  and  Sccp>iii, 
baioK  «  kind  of  second  and  lower  Dardania  (p.  606> 
Thwa  is  really  no  Matcifcal  prarfawa  Daidantar  and 
all  that  Strabo  says  of  it  i.s  tirrivpij  from  liis  intrr- 
fratolion  of  the  Iliad.  The  Danlani  and  Dardaiiii 
ai«n«rtioiiedintlia]Ead(tL9l9,zv.4S5).  Aboow, 
111  the  Hiad,  i-,  tltc  comman^lfr  of  the  Dardani. 

Daidoaas,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  settled  in  Dardania 


long  before  Ilium  wa.s  built  in  the  plain.  He  was  tho 
ancestor  of  Priamus ;  and  there  were  five  generations 
from  DacdMHU  to  Priamus.  (//.  xs.  315,  &o.) 
I):irdan\is  was  a  wanderer  into  A-«.ia;  an<l  the  legend 
6ccms  to  represent  a  tradition  of  the  Danlani  coining 
from  Europe  and  seising  a  part  of  Blysia.  Dar- 
danns futind  the  country  occupied  by  Tencri,  who 
had  a  king  Teuoer.  According  to  the  authority 
of  Cephakn  (Slapii.  Bb  a.  pp.  'Ap^fq  and  Aa^ioyot), 
DanUnns  came  from  Sainotbrace  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Teueer.  Cephalon  and  Uellanicus  could 
nut  agree  about  the  woman's  name. 

Stiabo  roentiona  «  pranonUxy  Dardania  or  Dar- 
daidnm,  abovt  70  stadia  aonth  of  Abydus:  it  ap- 
jK-ars  to  be  the  Kephiz  liurnu  of  tho  Turk.s,  and  tiio 
I'unia  dei  Barbicri  of  the  Europeans  (Strab. 

595);  and  probably  that  which  Plinjr  caU* 
Trajjeza.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the  descendants 
of  Aeneas  maintained  themsdvea  in  part  of  tha 
inbmd  teiritorf  of  Dardania,  after  tba  war  of  Traj. 
Xenophon  {Hrll.  Iii.  1.  §  10)  speaks  of  one  Zenis 
a  Dardaneus,  who  had  a  principatitj  in  ilysia,  and 
Seepob  and  Gargitita  wet*  two  «f  bb  atnng  phmat 
but  the  territory  that  he  had  was  not  the  old  Dar- 
dania. Xeiiuphoa  colls  it  the  Aeolis  ui  I'liama- 
basns.  [G.  L.] 

DARDA'NIA  (AopSoi'/o),  a  di.strict  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Moctua,  which  received  its  name  frum 
its  inhabitants,  tbe  Dardani.  (Ptd.  iii.  9.  §  6.) 
That  district,  now  forming  the  southernmost  portion 
of  Servia,  became  a  port  ot  the  praelecture  eastern 
Illvricum  in  the  reigB  «f  CKHtanHna  (Hierocl.  p. 
655:  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.S.] 

DA'RDANUS,  DA'RDANUM  (h  AM«rof, 
AdpSnrw:  EtL  ftaylawrft),  a  city  of  the  Troad, 
originally  named  Teneria.  Aceoniing  to  the  legoft 
told  by  Mnaseas  (Steph.  B. «.  v.  AdpSayos),  Darda- 
nus  built  or  settled  Dardanus,  and  named  the  coimtry 
Daidani%  wluch  waa  called  Teacris  htSon.  £DAJi- 
DAKIA.3  This  oM  ttarf  of  Dardanna  beinf^  tba 
founder  of  the  city,  is  repjorted  by  various  other  au- 
tboritica.  (ApoUod.  iiL  12.  §  I ;  Dk>d.  iv.  75;  Conon. 
t^Piet.Narr.n.')  Itaasma  tfcat  tbadtjwaa 
sometimes  c^alled  Dardania  as  well  as  the  country. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Dardanium.  It  was  si- 
taatod  on  tbe  Hrfhapoat,  about  ■  aila  aouth  of  tba 
promontory  Dardaiiis  or  Danlanium  (Map  of  tho 
Plain  of  Troy,  by  Capt>  Graves  and  T.  A.  B.  Sprntt, 
Esq.,  Lamdm  Gtog.  Jommdf  vol.  xii.),  and  id 
stadia  from  Abydna.  Between  Al^ydus  and  Dar- 
danns, aajrs  Strabo  (p.  595),  is  the  lUiodius.  There 
are  two  atre^ams  markvd  in  the  map:  one  nearer 
Dardanus,  which  entei->  the  Hfllespont  clo^e  to  the 
pn^montory  of  Dardanis;  and  another  near  ^Wtoitia, 
a  little  north  of  which  it  tiw  aite  of  Abydus.  Dr. 
Forchhammer,  in  the  map  referred  to.  which  con- 
tains his  determination  of  the  ancient  sites,  makes 
tlie  stream  at  Sultania  to  be  the  ancient  lUtodius; 
and  tliis  appears  to  be  right,  according  to  Strabo^ 
who  says  that  it  enters  tbe  sea  opixxiite  toCynoa- 
sema  in  the  Chersonesns.  Strabo  adas,  huwe\'ery 
soma  saj  that  tba  Rbodina  flows  into  tbe  Aesepoai 
but  of  eonnw  tbe  Bbodina  mast  tbsn  be  n  diflwant 
river  from  the  stream  that  enters  the  sea  between 
Abydus  and  Dardanus  (pp.  59d,  603).  Uuuior 
mntiona  tba  Bbodins  (//.  xii.  SO). 

Strabo  ob'-crvps  tint  tlK-  I»i«:ilai;u5  of  hi.*  time,  the 
town  on  tiic  coast,  was  not  the  ukl  town  of  Dardanus^ 
or  Dardania,  which  appeara  fnm  Aa  Ifiad  to  hava 
been  at  tho  foot  of  Ida.  It  w.is  an  older  town  than 
ilium,  and  did  not  exist  in  Strabo  s  time.  Tbe  later 
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tatim  WM  an  A«4ka  MllkinMi^fliA  U  !■  iiM^^ 

aniiiii^  thr  towns  on  the  Ilrllespont,  whirh  Danri.sps 
the  Tenuaa  took  after  the  banung  of  Sardis.  (UmxkL 
T.  117.)  lB«iMllwrpbe8(Ti.  4S),  Hmdolatdb- 
sencs  that  Dnrdanus  borderpd  on  the  territorj  of 
Abjrdusj  which  might  alao  be  ftafely  inferred  from 
tiw  paaaage  in  tbs  fifth  book.  It  is  mentioned  hj 
Soylax  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Troad.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  in  the 
twentj-firtit  year  nf  the  Pelopoonesian  War  (n.  a 
411).  the  lir:e  of  the  68  fihips  of  the  Peloymnnesiana 
extended  from  Abydus  to  DanUinus  (Thuc.  viii.  104); 
a  atatemeot  that  can  hardly  be  correct,  for  the  6hi[>s 
that  were  oataide  of  the  promontory  of  Dafdanis 
woald  be  oompktely  separated  from  the  rest.  Strabo 
(p.  595)  says  that  Dardanus  was  so  weak  a  place, 
that  the  kings,  bj  whom  he  vamm  Aluander'a  soo- 
ocHon,  some  of  them  several  thnee  ranoved  aU  the 
people  to  Abydus,  and  otlicra  movetl  then  beck 
again  to  their  old  ptooe.  On  this  spot  L.  CoRMlna 
fialkaad  Uhhridatae  met,  after  Sdla  had  eiweed 
over  from  Europe,  and  here  they  came  to  terms 
aboat  patting  an  end  to  the  war,  a.  c  84.  (Strab. 
p.  MS;  Plat.  AAb,  e.  S4.)  It  «aa  at  that  lime  a 
free  city,  haring  been  tle<  lared  such  by  the  Roinans 
after  the  peace  with  iiing  Antiocbas,  B-c  19U,  in 
hanoaref  the  Tro>a  deaeaot  ef  Ike  people.  (Lav. 
isxvii.  9,  37,  xxxviii.  39.) 

There  are  many  imperial  coins  of  Dardanus ;  and 
"  the  name  of  the  rirer  Rhodius  appears  on  a  medal 
of  Diimna.  Scstini,  Mun.  VeL  p.  76."  (Cramer, 
Asia  Minor,  voL  i.  p.  82.)  This  wyms  to  show 
that  the  stream  which  flows  into  the  Hellespont  near 
the  cape  Dardanis,  u  the  Rhodios,  and  not  the  rirer 
nearer  Abydus;  but  it  is  not  decisive.  The  modem 
name  DardmeUn  is  generally  a^peMd  to  be  derived 
§nm  the  name  of  Dardanus.  £Q.  L.J 

DABEIUM.  [ArAVARcncEini.] 

DARENTIACA  "  DAnrille  writes  the  name, 
but  Damtia,  as  Waleknaer  writes  it,  a  place  in 
Gaffia  Haibeaeaib,  wMch  the  Jereaalein  Itin.  puts 
between  Augusta  (^Aoust)  xnd  Civitxs  Votontiorum 
(IHe),  The  ^itc  is  onknowa.  it  is  fixed  hv  .some 
writers  aear  a  pla<«  ealkd  BaiUam.       [ G.  L.] 

r)ARGAMA'NES(A<v7aMa»T)i,  Ptol.  vi.  1 1.  §  2, 
16.  §  8),  acGoniiag  to  Ptolemj,  a  rirer  which  flowed 
throofh  Baetriaaa  aod  M  farto  the  Oam,  eraesfajg 
on  its  way  the  countijaf  tilt  Ftoepmisidae.  Ammi- 
anos  states  that  the  Orgenansna  (eridentijr  this 
rim)  and  the  Ochns  unite,  and  titn  fidi  Mo  the 
Oxu.s  (xxiiL  6).  Wilson  {Ariana,  p.  160)  thinks 
its  modem  representative  is  eitlier  tlie  JJcfias  or  the 
Gort  river.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  another  tributary  of 
the  Oxns,  which  he  calls  I>argnedus  ( ^kipyotSos,  vi. 
II.  §  2),  and  which  appears  tu  liave  tiuwed  in  nearly 
the  same  direction  ae  the  Dargamenes.  Wilson 
(^Ariana,  p.  162)  seems  to  think  this  stream  is  the 
Gori  or  river  of  Kmtdm.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
Dargam—  and  Paiwadm  an  «m  and  the  same 

riw.  [V.3 

DABIDNA  (Aiptttm:  Eth.  AaptSpmos),  a  vil- 
hlga  of  Paphlagutii.t,  mentioned  by  Alexander  Poly- 
Uater  in  his  work  on  i'aphhjywia.  (Steph.  B. 
A9.)  [G.L.] 

DARIORIGUM  (Aiyi^ryov),  the  rapiial  of  tire 
Ycueii,  one  of  the  AnMiie  nations  o£  tialiia  (Pttd. 
B.  S).  The  TaUe  haa  the  aaaw  pbee  eo  die  lead 

fnim  Julioma:jiLs  (Anffers)  to  GrscK-rih.nte  (Bre$f), 
hat  under  the  name  Dartoritum.   Dahorigtun  is 
tobatheBNiMii  loan  «f  Fmmi^  in  the 
ItiMMthaL 


DASCTLrUM. 
aeeoidlnj^  to  tta  fiaifaioD  ef  mai^  t^btt  CUtle  tewna,* 

took  the  name  of  the  peoplo  under  the  Einj-ire,  and 
the  name  V'eaeti  ia  the  origin  of  I'tutmet.  The  Bre* 
tone alflt  eall  diephiee  ITeaef  «r  (Taeael.    [G. L] 

DARXII,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  I*tolemT  as 
lying  to  the  south  of  Rliobogdii  (or  the  popobtion 
about  Fmr  ffead%  «ofaicidin|f  with  the  soathern  part 
of  Antrim  and  the  northern  partof  IXwn.  [K.G.  L  ] 

DARNIS  ( Aof fit ;  errooeonslj  written  in  Ftuleuiy 
Aipioftf  ;  Zoftrii,  Stadhunu  p.  444 :  Dema),  a 
city  of  Cyrenaica.  on  the  coast,  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  country,  Li  only  mentioned  by  comparatively 
late  writers,  and,  though  a  bishop's  see,  apfiears 
never  to  have  been  an  important  place.  {Itim.  Ami. 
pp.  68,  70;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  16;  Pacho,  p.  96; 
Bttith,  p.  480.)  [P.  S.] 

DABRAE  (Ao^W  Two  tribes  of  this  naow 
are  mentianed  in  the  Arabian  pemnsnla,  one  hi  tiw 
Ht^nz  bv  Pt«^lemy  (vi.  7),  the  other  in  modem 
OmAn  bj'Pliny  (vi.  28).  lir.  Footer  says  "  that 
two  tribes  ef  dillbmit  or^(hi,  bat  afanihr  appelUtkms, 
anciently  cxistetl.ns  tlip  {  l  ir  ps  whirh  thrv  inhabited, 
and  which  still  respectively  preserve  tiieir  namesi 
aetodly  erist  hi  boA  aitoalions;  theenea  Jektaanta 

race,  inhabitants  of  I)nrrhn,  in  fhm'm  :  the  otli'T.'in 
Ishmaelite  people,  inhalutauts  of  KkedJuyre,  near 
Femfo,  ana  hi  whose  nania  we  dtseover,  under  the 
divsTtiise  of  a  familiar  contraction  ( Ketl.irrhaeT 
l>arrliae),  a  branch  of  the  renowned  people  uf  Kedar.** 
(A  rabia,  vol.  i.  p.  54 :  comp.  p.  79.)  Of  the  latter 
l»c  further  writes :  The  town  of  KhrdAi^tire,  upon 
the  same  coast  (of  lltdjuz).  in  nth- west  ol  the  Lobk 
mountain,  taken  in  (oiijtmrtit>n  with  the  tribe  of 
Khadhera,  carries  the  existing  traces  of  Kedar  to 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Iledjaz  ;  the  a»rcrtained 
site  of  the  DamM^  Cedwi,  or  Kedraaitae,  of  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  and  Stephanos  of  Byxantinm  after  Uranius " 
(vol.  i.  p.  261 ).  Of  the  former,  in  Om&n,  he  says,  the 
name  uf  Hadoram  reappears,  apparently,  in  the  Dora 
and  Danae  of  Pliny,  or  the  modem  tribe  and  towa 
of  Danha*  (vol.  i.  p.  139),  to  tiio  wast  of  Rm-d- 

Had.  [G.  W.] 

DAfiSA,  a  place  ia  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the 
BoRiaii  eenat  Ca.  MaaBat  (Ut.  axzHB.  15)  came 

after  leaving  Cormasa.  [Cokmasa.]  The  f-itc  of 
Connasa  is  onknowii.  livy  remarks  that  Darw  was 
tiw  mat  dtjr  to  Connaao,  but  ha  aigra  MChkf  ef 

the  distance;  and  the  place  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
fragments  of  Poljrbias  (aziL  19).  [G.  L.} 

DARVENUM  (Aaysliiw,  Ao^odtpeor),  a  towa 

in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  27)  as  one 
of  the  three  towns  of  the  Canui,  Londinium  and  Ra> 
tapiaa  (Loadbii  and  JUsMofWvA)  being  the  other 
twa  [R.  G.  L,] 

DASCU'SA  (AoirirowTa,  Ptol.  v.  7.  §  2,  the 
common  madlug  is  Acuricoirra),  a  fortress  in  lesser 
Armenia,  upon  the  river  Kuphratcs,  75  M.  P.  from 
Zimara  (Plin.  v.  20),  and  45  M.P.  to  the  N.of  Ciaca 
(/Vur.  Tab.  comp.  Anton.  Itin.)  It  was  ganiaooed 
by  the  "  Ala  Anreliaaa "  (^Not.  Imp.  czzviL)  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  ferry  and  lead  mines  of 
Kebbdn  Ma'diuy  the  points  where  the  Kara  St$  ia 
ioined  the  Altirdd  C*di  at  about  270  mike  from 
tetoafoe.  (Ritter,  Briiwmia,  ToL«.pp.  860, 823, 
831, 858 ;  J<mm.  Gcog.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  203 ;  Chesney, 
AmdL£«nftra<.voLLp.41,Ti)Liii.871.) 

OAflCTLrria  iDucmmL] 

DASCY'LIUM  (Aa<rit^Aio^,  AauTicvKtTor,  Dascy- 
lus:  £tk,  AaffKoKlnis),  Stephanas  B.  («.  v.)  men* 
tions  semal  Aaiatto  ^iaa  called  DaaejUam.  The 
«4j  llMa  af     Uatoriflil  wit  ia  ite  tsmi  awr  tha 
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Propontis.  HmOotoi  (UL  IM)  flMBtfaoi  Mitro- 
bates,  a  Persian,  aa  governor  of  the  noroe  in  Dascj- 
liuin;  and  again  (iii.  12G),  he  RalU  the  same  man 
the  governor  of  Ducjiium  {rbv  iK  AcuTKv\tlov 
lhnpx»i')'  Bat  in  ti.  33,  he  speakii  of  llie  Cyzi- 
oeni  submitting  to  Oebares,  son  of  Hegabazus,  "  the 
governor  in  Dati<.  vlium."  Agesilaos,  in  one  of  hia 
tampaigM,  marclied  to  Phijgia,  and  came  near 
DaacTliDin.  (Xsn.  HeB.  8L  1.  §  13.)  Xenophon, 
who  sjH'aks  of  tlie  Phrygia  of  Phamabaztu,  seems  to 
fijboa  Utscjlium  in  Piuygia  {Hell.  iv.  l.§  15);  bat 
U»  MmrtiTo  11  ooafand,  and  nothing  can  w  kHrned 
fttn  it  a->  I'l  tlx*  [XRiitiiiii  of  I),i.>sc_vHum.  He  says 
t1»t  Pharaaba2Uii  had  iiis  palace  bera,  and  there 
«m  maaj  laiga  villagoi  abovt  it,  wbkh  aboonded 
with  sMjiplies;  and  there  wcrehuutinp  trrotind;!,  both 
ill  encl<i3fd  porks  and  ia  the  open  country,  very  fine. 
A  river  floi*«d  round  tba  flaoe,  and  it  was  full  of 
f\»h.  There  was  also  plenty  of  birds.  The  p>> 
veruor  spent  his  winter  here;  from  which  fact  and 
-  tiM  ountazt  we  seem  to  learn  that  it  i»as  in  the  low 
csountry.  Aloxjuider,  after  tlie  battle  of  the  Grani- 
COB,  sent  PamiCQo  to  lake  Da^cylium  (Arriao,  Anab. 
L  17.  §  2);  but  there  is  nothing  in  Arrian  i^cfa 
shows  its  jKi^itidii.  Tlie  town  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  lartre  pkice,  but  it  gave  name  to  a  Persian 
satrapy  (rhy  Aa^KuAlrtr  ow^owelar,  Thucyd.  L 
129),  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  defined. 

Strabo  (pi  575)  says  that,  above  the  hUce  Dascy- 
litis,  there  are  two  large  Ukes,  the  ApoUoniatis  and 
tlie  MiletopoUtis;  and  on  the  Daacylitu  is  tlw  town 
of  Dasrylium.  We  roost  therefore  look  ibr  Dascy- 
lium  and  it.s  lake  l)etweenthe  shores  of  the  Propontis 
and  the  lakes  ApoUoniatis  £Ait>i;u»fiAit,p.l61,  b.] 
and  Miktopontit.  SInbo  ako  fays  that  tlw  DoUmms 
nn^  (K'oplu  about  Cyzicus,  from  the  river  Aaiepog 
to  the  Ithyndacus  and  the  lake  Dascjlitis ;  from  which 
««  might  perhaps  eondttde  tint  tiw  Dascy litis  is 
east  of  the  I'lliyiKlacu.*?;  and  another  passage  (p.  5H2) 
seems  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  Stxabo's  time 
the  tarriteiy  «r  the  Cydeari  aitcoded  to  the  Mileto. 

politic  an<l  tht»  Ajwlloniatis;  they  had  also  onr  [art 
ot  the  Dascjlitis,  and  the  Byxantines  had  the  other. 
Fromtblsalseweinferthat  itwMeeetof  tbeBhyn- 
darus.  Mela  (i.  19),  in  express  words,  places  IhiH- 
cylus,  as  he  calls  it,  east  of  the  Rhyndacos.  Phny 
^)  says  that  it  ia  on  the  const.  Hecataeos, 
quoted  by  Stmbo  (p.  ."iSO),  Niys  that  a  rivrr  Odrys- 
set)  flowH  from  the  west  out  of  the  Dascyliti.»,  tiirou;:h 
the  plains  of  Mygdonia,  into  the  Bbyvdacus.  But 
this  description  applies  to  a  lake  west  of  iho  Rhyn- 
dacos. Strabo  further  says  (p.  588)  that  the  litke 
Xtuoyittis  was  also  called  Aplmitis;  and  he  ageia 
SMBtioiii  the  Aphnitis  (p^  59^  bat  without  identi* 
tfh^  it  with  the  Dascylitis.  Stephanos  («.  r  'A^ 
rcioc)  says  that  the  lake  near  Cyzictis  is  Aphnitis, 
and  that  it  ««■  Ibnnerij  called  Ar^jnia.  There  is 
no  Ute  Manr  to  Cydene  ttan  tiw  ntee  of  Mian  iya$ , 
vol  of  the  n}iyiii];i(  U.S,  which  is  l\w  ancient  ^Iile- 
tnpolitii.  The  Bhjodacas  flowi  throogh  the  A^- 
loniatk 

Leake,  in  his  map  of  Mi:ior,  marks  a  lake 
Descylitii  north  of  the  ApoUoniatis,  and  conseqaently 
between  k  and  tbe  dMf«  of  the  PrapoBtli,  and  east 
of  the  course  of  the  Rhyndacus  after  it  has  flowed 
from  the  Apolkmiatia.  Some  authorities  speak  of 
a  Uke  m  tins  part  caDed  DimdcSU,  or  some  name 
like  it:  but  this  seems  to  require  further  confirma- 
tion. This  town  DascyUum  must  luive  existed  to  a 
late  time,  for  a  bishop  of  DnefliR  k  MWliOBld. 
CFJiiu  ?.  aa^  ed.  HaidoiB.) . 


Wluit  we  can  learn  aboot  Dascylinro  is  veij  UN 
satisfactory.  Then  is  a  river  marked  in  the  newest 
mapn,  which  rues  near  Bromta,  and  flows  westward 
towards  the  Rliyndacos,  bat  its  junction  with  thfl 
Rhyndacus  i«  not  marked.  It  it  called  the  iMftr 
Su,  or  Nifer.  Ciamer  {Atia  Mmor,  Tol.  L  p.  1 72) 
ctinjecturi's  tliat  tliis  may  be  the  OirysseA  of  Heca- 
taeos^ though  it  doe*  not  ran  in  the  diractkm  da- 
•cribed  la  8lml»'!i  test;  and  thet  it  is  aboHM  ifrcr 
described  by  Ifaaophon.  [G.  L.] 

DA'SEAE  {Aaffdtui  Etk.  Aavsilnis),  a  town  ti 
Arcadia  is  the  dlitriot  Atfrineia,  en  tiha  raad  Dram 
Megalopolis  to  Plii;;alea,  7  stadia  from  Mueareae, 
and  29  stadia  firam  UcgalopoUs.  It  was  in  rains  in 
the  tine  of  PtossDiea,  ae  its  inhaUtnls  had  been 
removed"  to  Megalopolis  tipon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  Its  name  was  apparently  derived  from  the 
thick  woods,  the  remains  of  which  stiH  OOfW  tiM 
heights  of  DtH  Jfassani,  near  which  D&.icac  must 
have  stood.  (Paus.  viiL  3.  §  3,  viii,  27.  §  4,  viii, 
36.  §  9 ;  Curtios.  PdopomtUM,  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

DXsMENr).\  {i^aefiiwia),  a  hill-fort  in  Cappa- 
docia.    [Caim-adocia,  p.  507,  b.]         [G.  L.]  • 

DASSARi:  TAE,  DASSARE'TII  (Aturff<v^ioi, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  318;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  32;  AafffrapiTai 
Steph.  B.  Appian,  lUgr.  i;  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  11;  i'lin^ 
iiL  23.  s.  26),  an  Illyrian  people  whose  position  caa- 
be  well  ascertained,  from  their  having  occupied  the 
great  valley  which  contained  the  lake  of  Lychnitis 
and  the  plidns  of  Koritzi.  The  W.  part  of  Dassa- 
retia  was  a  contrast  to  the  £.,  consisting  entirely  of 
lofty  and  rugged  moontains,  intersected  by  branches 
of  the  river  Apsos.  If  ^erd<betberiteof  Antipatria, 
it  will  IbUow  that  the  Dassaretae  passssied  all  tiia 
lower  neonlainoiH  asontry  lying  between  JTertod 
and  Btrat,  beyond  which  latter  the  frontiers  of  the 
Dassaietae  met  those  of  the  Taolantii  ByUioocs  and 
Chaodaas  of  Epiras;  on  tba  K.  they  bofdeied  on 
the  l">)nleti  and  Pcne^tae  and  partly  on  \\\c  Tnulantii, 
while  to  the  £.  the  crest  of  the  great  oentral  hdge 
very  natnrstly  ftnned  the  Una  of  dsnaicaliea  be» 
twren  thrm  and  the  Pelapones,  Brygi,  and  Orestae, 
or  in  other  words,  between  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 
It  follows  fnok  these  boondaries  that  Dassaretb  was 
not  less  than  60  miles  in  length  and  as  nmch  in 
breadth, — an  extent  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  stateateakfai  Pdybius  (v.  108)  wha  fa  addition 
to  the  towns  on  tlu^  lake  of  Lychnitis  rfpresents  the 
Pboebatac,  l'i>oanlini,  t^■llicopni,  and  ^i^u^ta<'  all  as 
tribes  of  DasMuretia.  (Leake,  Trav.  in  North 
vol.  iii.  ppb  325,  foil.)  The  Phocbatac  chiefly  inha- 
bited the  valley  of  the  L'zumi,  and  the  Pissantini 
that  of  the  Dwol.  The  Pinutae  would  m>ctii  to  hav<> 
been  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Dassaretia,  as  they  joined 
the  Taolantii  and  some  other  more  northerly  Illy, 
rians  to  assist  the  Romans  in  the  rednctkm  of  Gentins. 
VLiv.  xlv.  26).  Thqr  prabablj  oocapied  an  int«p> 
mediate  tract  between  tiie  Pwantini  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Devol  and  the  S.  txtrtmity  of  the  lake 
LychnitiSf  in  which  case  there  is  ool/  the  pUin  of 
Korjfttd  totiw  left  of  tlie  Eoidaieosnr  the  ntnatiea 
of  the  Calicoeni.  Tlic  oprations  of  the  consul  Sul- 
picios  against  Philip  in  the  campaign  of  B.  c;  200, 
UhNlnto  the  aaeieat  geognphy  of  tUs  distriet. 
The  Roman  general  marched  from  Apollonia  of 
lUyria  thruogb  Dassaretia  into  Lyncestis.  The  open 
eonntiy  mp^ed  Urn  iHth  aodi  abundanoe  of  grain 
that  he  was  enabled  to  save  his  own  st>x  k  while  he 
passed  through  the  pUin  of  Dassaretia,  and  induced 
him  af\erw«raa  to  send  back  hia  foragers  thither, 

though  ha  im  wmagiik  la  m  fually  fertile  plaia*. 

3c  2 
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•f  whldi  Iwwvfcr  1m  had  not  militaiy  poasession. 
(LiT.  xxxi.  3fl.)  On  peace  bcinp  made  after  the 
battle  of  Cynoaccphalac,  Lychnidas,  which  was  the 
principal  town  of  the  Dasaaretae,  was  pven  up  to 
Pleuratos  (Li v.  xxxiii.  34)  the  son  of  Scardilaidas,  the 
lllyrian  prince,  who  in  the  Social  War  had  struggled 
uiuticocsi^fullj  with  Philip  for  the  possessioa  of 
Dawar«tia  {Pdyh.  t.  108.)  The  Duaaratae  bad 
Mreral  towns  besides  Lyciixidus.  GntinnoM  and 
Antipatkia  were  in  Phoebatia  both  on  the  Uzumi; 
to  th«  £.  of  thflM  on  tlw  DwM  tuff  ke  placed 
Okokhscs,  which  wai  ft  tom  of  tiw  PiMmtiid ;  and 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  camp  of  Sulpicius,  Cohra- 
Qvu,  Cooaioir,  and  luux  seem  to  hare  bix>n 
fa  the  of  th«  CUHif  above  Baril  «B  the  slojx^ 
id  Tomor.  Bosidia  these  Creojjium  and'  Gkki  .s 
ara  enainenUed,  with  focu'  towas  on  the  Uke  Ljch- 
intia,  vii.  Bnohkabias,  Cbbaz,  SxTioir,  and 
Boil  (I'olyh.  /.  c.y.  Thfse  fmr  towns  were,  it  has 
been  inferred,  oo  its  W.  shore,  as  the  Itineraries 
which  fbUowtd  thtE.  side  of  the  kko  from  the 
bridge  of  the  Drilo  to  LjdlBidlM^  sake  no  mention 
of  these  places.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DA8TABCUM.  [CARMAtAa.] 

DATII  (Adrioi),  a  people  of  Aquitania  in  Gallia, 
mentioned  by  Ptoleinj  (iL  7X  wi^o  names  their 
capital  Tasta  (Tiara.).  These  names  occur  no- 
where else.  Ptolemy  plnces  the  Datii  south  of  the 
Gabali,  and  more  north  than  the  Auscii.  Thiu  their 
position  is  indicated  in  a  general  way.  Walckenaer 
has  made  an  ingenious  conjecture  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Datii.  The  Rnteni  were  south  of  the  Gabali, 
ami  in  the  northern  part  of  their  territory,  which 
bordered  on  the  Gabali,  is  a  river  named  Jkmt^  in 
the  department  of  Aveyron  ;  and  not  fiur  from  this 
liver  Daze,  to  the  south,  i.s  a  place  namod  TesUt. 
Waldtanaer  concludes  from  this  rMombkoce  of 
namsB  that  the  Datii  oocapied  a  tract  between  the 
river  Lot  and  Aveyron,  which  was  once  called  St. 
AUm»  Beeemhlsnor  of  name  alone  is  not  sufficient 
ovUeooe  of  awcient  MtaBi  hot  ben  we  have  no  othoF 
evidence;  and  the  position  of  tbi^  mrxlrm  names 
oarrespoods  well  enough  with  the  poesiWe  position  of 
tiw  Datii  aa  indieatad  bf  Plohray.  The  coi^oetim 
of  Walckenaer  ia  confirmed  by  the  fact,  if  it  is  true, 
which  be  mentioos,  that  the  names  Dmie  and  TuUt 
oecor  in  no  other  pait  of  Fnmcew  (Walckenaer, 
Oiog.,  tec,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.)  [0.  L.] 

DATUM.  [Nbatolis.] 

DAULIS(^av\lt:  at  a  Uter  time  AavXra,  Strab. 
ix,  p.  42.1,  and  Acu/Aio*-,  Polyli.  iv.  25 :  Kth.  Aau- 
AiO»,  Henxl.  viii.  35  ;  Aai/Atfvt,  Aesch.  t'hoiph. 
€74:  Dhaelia),  a  v«7  ancient  town  of  Phocia,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and  on  the  road  from  Orcho- 
nienus  and  Chaorooeia  to  Delphi.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  woody  character  of  the 
district,  since  SovAot  was  used  by  tlie  inhabitants 
instead  of  Uffos,  while  others  sought  for  the  origin  of 
the  name  in  the  mythical  nymph  Daulis,  a  daughter 
ofCepbiMoa.  (fitrnbb  is.  ^  489}  Pans.  x.  4.  $  7.) 
DauUs  is  mentioned  by  Reiner  as  a  Phodan  town 
along  with  Crisaa  and  Panopeas.  (//.  ii.  .520.)  It 
is  ceMmted  in  mythology  aa  the  residaioe  of  the 
ThnH^  Idn^,  Ttsnoi,  wlio  nanied  Procne,  tite 
daughter  of  Pandion,  kinp  of  Athens,  and  as  the 
scene  of  thoee  horrible  deeda  in  consequence  of  which 
Precoe  was  clianged  faite  a  iwallowi  and  ber  aulor 
Pliil  iiule  into  a  nightingale.  Hence  the  latter  was 
called  by  the  poets  the  Daolian  bird.  (Thuc  ii. 
MiFtHia^JLe.)  TfctvMdjdirtriekmltbotoini 
!•  aOl  •  fimuito  bant  of  till  a^i^ltiqgdi. 


Danlis  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  tin  in- 

vasioo  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  viii.  35.)  It  wa.^  de- 
stroyed a  second  time  by  Philip,  at  the  end  of  tlie 
Sacred  War  (Paus.  x  3.  §  1)  ;  but  it  was  anbe^ 
quently  rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  in  later  time.-;  as  a 
town  aloMMt  impregnable  in  consequence  of  its  situa- 
tion upon  a  lofty  hill  ("  Daulis,  quia  in  tumulo 
exoelso  sita  est,  nec  scalis  nec  operiboso^  poterat," 
Liv.  zxxiL  18).  Pansanias  relatee  (x.  4.  §  7)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Danlis  were  finv  in  Bmnber,  but 
surpassed  all  the  other  Phodans  in  stature  and 
strength.  Tbe  only  bnilding  in  the  town  mentiooed 
by  him  was  a  tonple  of  Athena;  bat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood he  qiealu  of  a  district  called  TrooiB»  In 
wMdi  was  the  ehapd  of  a  here  eaOsd  the  Aidio- 
gctos. 

The  name  of  Danlis  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  tha 
modeni  vlllafe  of  DkaMm,  attaated  in  •  aafroir 

valley,  through  which  flows  a  I'mnih  of  the  Ce- 
phissas,  called  PiaUmid.  The  walls  ot  the  acnnnlia 
raaj  be  traced  en  thoaanant  of  tiie  height  lUiBg 

opposite  the  modem  vilUge,  and  connected  with  Um 
foot  of  Parnassus  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Within  tba 
enclosure  is  aa  ancient  church  of  St  Tbeodoni. 
Here  an  in.«icription  ha-s  been  foand  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  the  worfthlp  of  Athena  Polios  and  of  Se- 
rapis.  Before  the  door  of  the  church  in  the  modem 
village  is  another  ancient  in.«;cription,  of  considerable 
length,  recording  an  arbitration  made  at  Chaeruocia 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  concerning  certain  proper^ 
in  Daulis.  It  is  given  by  Leake,  and  in  Bockb's  col- 
lection (Na  1732).  In  this  inscription  we  read 
of  "a  road  leading  to  the  Archagetes,**  which  is  f 
evideotlj  tlw  chapel  of  the  Imto  spoken  of  by  Pin- 
aaniaa.  One  of  the  plots  of  land  in  the  ineoiptisK  j 
is  called  PUtanus,  frum  which  prahdilj  oones  tba  ' 

On  ODBof  tiie  hdfbts  above  DioeiBB  liee  tiie  me* 

nastcry  of  Jenisaleni.  The  road  leading  to  it  from 
the  village,  and  from  it  to  the  upper  heights  of  Par- 
nassus, is  no  donbt  tin  ssmeastheraad  iimDBiiBa 

to  Pamas.sus  cfirrectlv  deicribe'l  hy  Pau.«.iriia<?  as 
longer  than  the  one  fjrom  Delphi,  but  less  difficult. 
(DodwuH,  Tom  ClreayA  GrMoe,  v«L  i  p.  SOi( 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  97tSS|.;  UUcbSi 
Heitm  in  UriechmUmd,  p. 
DAUNLA.  [Apuua.] 

DAVIANTM.  "  Mntatio  Darianum  "  Is  pLved 
in  the  Jeru.-^.ik  in  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Valentia 
(roZenee)  in  (lallia  Narbonenais  to  Vapincum 
(Gap).  Tho  distance  from  *'  Man.'sio  Monte  Se- 
leuci  "  to  Davianum,  which  is  on  tlie  road  from 
Mons  Seleucos  to  Vapincnm,  is  8  H.  P.  D'Anville 
identifies  Davianum  with  a  place  Veine.  Mons  Se- 
leucus  is  certainly  SaUon,  and  the  position  of  Davi- 
anum may  be  ascertained  tolerably  well.  Walcke- 
naer places  it  at  JLa  BeammdU^  liivM  et  le  boit  de 
/Mves,  near  the  Bm$tie  MoiuaUom.        [G.  L.] 

DAXIMONI'TIS  (Ae^,^uty:Tls),  a  country  in 
PoQtnSi  in  the  valley  of  the  riviv  Iris.  (Strab.  p.  547.) 
Haniltoi  (JimareKes,  vol.  i.  p.  356),  speaking 
of  the  valley  of  Tourhhal,  f-a\>:  "  Here  llie  Iris 
changes  its  coarse  firom  west  to  north,  agreeing  with 
Strabo^  deecriptloB  of  that  river  near  Gaaloom, 
where  it  leaves  the  plain  of  DaxiuKiniti?."'  Tourkktd 
is  west  of  Tocatf  and  a  little  further  north.  rG.L.1 

DEA  VOOONTIOKUM,  a  city  of  the  lAeontH, 
who  were  in  GaOift  Narbonemis,  on  the  cast  side  of 
the  Rhone.  Dea  is  onlj  mentioned  in  the  Itins., 
iridsh  phoe  it  between  Lncos  {pie)  and  Angnata 
(.ddMO^andMILP.  firam  Lwu.  Hie  nodm 
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site  is  Dm,  b  the  deportment  of  Drdme,  In  the  No- 
titia  of  the  provinces  of  Gallic,  it  i'^  called  Civitas 
Deeniiium.  If  an  inscription  wliicli  cited,  "  Col. 
Dm  Avg.  Voc,"  is  genuine,  the  place  was  mode  a 
Qolofua.  Stephanos  («.  r.  Ata)  mentioos  a  citj, 
Dia,  in  Italj,  close  to  the  Alps,  which  nuj,  pos- 
aibljr,  be  Dea;  but  if  so,  "  Italjr "  is  a  mistake,  and 
«•  abooki  rad  "  Gallia  *  instead.         [G.  L.] 

DEBAE  or  DEBBDAE  (A<(cm),  an  And)  tribe 
OB  tiM  coont  of  the  Ked  Sea,  a  little  to  tlio  nmili  of 
iMfa.  Dioddnu  Sicalos  (iiL  44)  describes  their 
ttimtiorf  m  iHaaM  at  tin  ftot  oif  tlM  Chabimf 
Mons  (opoj  Xa^vov),  and  permeated  by  a  river  so 
rich  in  gold  dust  that  the  deposit  at  its  month 
^ittand  with  the  predoos  matal:  bot  the  itdmUC. 
anti  were  utterly  i^^orant  of  the  art  of  working  it 
Ht  daMiibw  them  as  oconpied  whoUjr  with  the 
rawing  of  ouBBtlii,  wUdi  animal  thsgr  ued  Ibr  aD 
purp»os,  pacific  and  belligerent ;  living  on  their 
milk  and  tle.ih,  and  using  them  fbr  the  transport  of 
themselves  and  their  merehaiidisa.*  He  mentions  a 
remarkable  fact,  if  tni**,  that  "their  hospitality  was 
restricted  to  the  Boeotians  and  Pelopimite&ians,"  and 
ail^na  •  ittl  more  remarkable  reason,  viz.,  ^  that, 
aeflMdll^  to  ancestral  traditions,  Hercules  had  )>ocn 
cntMins  af  intimacy  witii  tlii^  nation."  Such  is  the 
leport  of  Diodanu,eo|N«d  almost  literally  from  Aga- 
tharndes  (Hudson,  vol.  i.  p.  59),  whose  account  is 
abridged  by  Strabo  (xvL  p.  7  7  7  ).  Mr.  Forsler  takes 
this  last  staterank  (irindl  he  mlmnderstands  of  a 
"descent  from  one  onmnon  stock")  to  intimate, 
"  onder  the  thin  veil  of  clasaical  fiction,  the  imprjrt- 
ant  historical  fact,  of  the  existence  of  an  ojien  trade 
between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  from  very  remote 
times,  and  of  all  tha  findRths  Implied  by  comroerdal 
intercommunity"  (vol.  i.  p.  38).  He  finds  this  tribe 
in  the  Ztbegde  of  Burckhardt;  the  rectified  ana- 
gran  changing  Zdtefde  into  Ztdeybe,  and  the 
matic  iiit<rcliaiiL,'c  of  the  d  an*i  z  rf^toring  the 
claHsical  name,  as  written  by  Agatbarddes,  UtbedatJ' 
"Tha  nlatiT*  geogn^Jiical  positioaa  phee  tho  iden- 
tltj  btifOOd  question,  and  the  {.aciiotu-ss  of  m.-uincrs, 
haoita,  and  occupations  will  oomplet«  tiie  conclusive 
pRwf  thit  the  I>eilebao  and  the  ZA^it  art  one 
and  the  same  people  "  (p.  73).  He  imagines  them 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Ciuaedooolpitao  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  auriferooa  lifer  to  be  the  Baetius  of  that 
peojrraplicr.    [Baetius.]  [(5.  W  ] 

DiiCATOLlS  (AfKaT^Ait),  a  district  of  i'ales- 
tine,  so  named  from  the  ten  cities  contained  within  its 
limits.  They  are  farioosly  pi  vi-n  by  different  writers, 
aa  in  Pliny's  time  — "  in  quo  uon  omnes  eodem 
oheerTant,"  Acatrding  to  him,  most  authorities  gave 
Damascus,  PhiUdelphia,  Rhaphana,  Scythopolis, 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Dkie,  Pella,  GaUsa  (?  Gera&a), 
Oanatha  (v.  18).  In  this  view  the  district  coinpre- 
headed  the  eoathem  part  of  Syria,  part  of  Peraea, 
aa  wril  ai  tin  ndghbonrbood  of  JBfiaii,  on  the  west 
of  the  Jonlan.  But  in  St.  Matthew  (iv.  25)  "  De- 
capolis "  is  distinguished  from  "  bejood  Jotdan;" 
whfeh  wwrid  ahoor  that  the  dlHrietewere  KM  ooo- 
temiinous.  .losephns  calls  Scythopolis  "  the  great- 
est city  of  Decapotis"  (A  J.  uL  8.  §  7),  bat  does 
not  nana  the  others  EoaeUna  doMribea  It  ae  the 
part  of  Pcnu  i  "tl  u  lir  s  aboofc  Hippos,  Pclli,  and 
Uadara."    {^OnomaH.  «.  v.)  [G.  W.l 

DECELBU.  [AiTioA,^SSO,a.] 

DKCKM  I'AC.I.  in  (lallia,  is  placed  by  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  the  road  from  Divodnrum 
(AfeCt)  to  Argentontun  {Sttmubmf).  Batneen 
Ilivodiinn  apd  Oteen  flifl  waa  Ad 


DEDUA&A.  7S7 

a  place  2  Gallic  leagues  from  Divodorain  according 
to  the  Table;  and  from  Ad  Duodecimnm  to  Decern 
Pagi  was  aLso  12  Gallic  leagues,  according  to  the 
Table.  A  place  called  Dimmf  on  the  StBk,  Ib 
the  department  of  Memrtkc,  seema  to  represent 
Decern  Pagi.  Julian  marched  from  Angostodunum 
thn)Ugh  Decern  Pagi  to  attack  the  Alamanni  ( Amm. 
Mar.  zvi  2).  The  plaoe  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  HediomatricL  [O.  L.] 

DECE'TIA  (DlMw),  an  island  in  the  Ligeria 
(Loire),  within  the  tarmoiy  of  the  Aedoi.  In  the 
aefenth  year  of  the  Oallie  War  (b.o.  SS)  Gaeeer 
summoned  tlie  senate  of  the  Aedui  to  Decetia,  (7?. 
G.  viL  331  TIm  name  occurs  in  the  Itine.  In  the 
Autonfaw  Iliii.  H  ia  ptaoedon  the  road  fiom  Atigii^ 
tod  on  urn  (^AuUm)  to  Paria,  and  16,  or,  according  to 
anotlier  reading,  15,  Gallio  leagncs  from  Kevimtmi 
(JVeeers  on  the  hM).  In  one  place  In  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  the  n.iiiie  is  written  Deccidae;  and  in  the 
Table  it  is  Degena,  a  corrupted  form.  Ttie  modem 
Bite  u  Decise,  m  the  department  of  JViUmu  [^1*3 

DECIA'NA.  [iNnir.rTES.] 

DECIA'TES,  DECIATAE  (Afiti^cu).  Pto- 
leny  (ii.  10)  lias  tlie  form  AcKcdrtoi.  The  Deci- 
fttes  were  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  west  of  the  Var, 
and  their  neighbours  un  the  west  were  the  Ozybii 
(Plin.  iii.  5).  Ptolemy  makes  AntipoUs  (Aaldee) 
the  chief  town  of  the  Deciates;  but  if  tliis  was  so 
in  Ptolemy's  time,  it  was  not  so  at  an  earlier  ilate, 
for  Antipolis  was  a  Greek  settlement  AntipoUs, 
howerer,  may  have  been  founded  in  the  countiy  of 
the  DechUes,  who  occupied  the  tract  along  the  coast 
between  tho  town  and  the  Var,  and  were  conse- 
quently the  nearest  people  <tf  Transalpine  Gaol  to 
Italy.  Polybius  (xxxiii.  7;  Strab.  p.  202),  who 
calls  the  Deciates  a  Li^rurian  j)eople,  tells  how  the 
Ligurians  besieged  Antipolis  and  liicaea,  and  the 
Mawalieta  aent  wriidp  to  Berne.  TbeBoaianaaMil 
some  commissioners,  who  landed  at  Aei;itna  in  the 
territory  of  the  Oxybii;  but  the  Ozybii,  who  had 
heard  that  they  came  to  gho  them  erden  to  deaiofc 
from  tho  siege,  woumli'd  one  of  the  commissioners. 
Upon  tills  tlie  Bomans  sent  the  consul  Q.  Opimioa 
with  aa  amy,  who  defcated  the  Osybiiand  Dedataa, 
and  gave  psirt  of  their  country  to  the  Mxssaliota 
(B.C  154).  According  to  Floms  (ii.  3),  tlic  Deci* 
ates  were  again  inarms  with  the  Salyes  (b.c.  \tS)f 
but  were  defcated  by  the  consul  M.  Fulrius  Flaocna. 

The  Deciates,  as  it  appears,  were  also  included  by 
Livy  among  the  Transalpine  Ligures,  as  we  nay 
uifer  from  the  epitome  of  the  47th  book.  Stephonus 
(s.  v.  ^tKiifrw)  mentions  a  town  of  Italy  called 
Dedatan,  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  Arte- 
midorae;  and  be  gives  the  ethnic  name  Dvcietae. 
Whatever  error  there  may  be  in  this  extract,  it  ia 
phiin  that  Stephantis  means  the  Deciates.  Mela 
(iL  5)  mentions  an  opi»diim  Dedatum;"  and  it  ia 
not  Antipulis,  for  be  speaka  of  Antipolis  as  a  sepa- 
rate place.  The  situation  ef  thla  tMRi,  if  there  wan 
sacb  aj^aoe,  is  unknown.  [O.  L.3 

DECIUH.  [VAaotnm.] 

DE'CU.MA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  the 
river  Baetis,  and  apparmtly  on  its  left  bank,,near  ita 
junction  whh  the  SaraoiOL  (Plia.UL  1.  a.8.)  It 
is  siippised  to  bo  the  same  place  as  the  Dktcmo,  of 
which  wo  have  some  coins  (Mionnet,  SuppL  voL  L 
p.  114:  Seathd,  p.88);andHanlafaitaheBitforth0 
ikirrovvhi  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  4.  §  11).  (P.  S  ] 

D£CUMA'TES  AGEL    [AoRi  Dkcumaxes.1 

DE'DMASA  (AflMmg  AI.  AO^mnK^ 

8c3 
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DEIRE. 


DKIRE  Stnbw  xtL  pa  769, 773;  Ptoi.  ir. 

7. 1 9;  Steph.  B.«.  v.;  BcrariMBpidiiw,PliikTt  f». 

«.  33),  or  the  "  Neck,"  so  railed  from  its  position  on  a 
beadUiMi  of  Um  asuM  naioe,  wu  a  town  aitoated  oa 
tlw  AfHdu  thdn  tt  tlw  8traiti«r  M^JTomW,  at 
their  n.arro-;^  fst  part.  The  space  between  I>eirc  and 
the  opputiit«  fureUnd  of  Poseidoniam  on  the  Ara- 
Maa  ahores  was  aboat  60  Madia  (8^  mtka)  ia  width. 
I>eirc  Rtmxl  in  lat.  11°  3'  N.  It  was  also  called 
Iiiidis  Purttu  frum  a  temple  of  that  goddess  which 
orerlooked  the  harboar,  and  iVire- Berenices  from  the 
faTourite  siatCT  of  Pt'jlcmy  rijila.it'lphiia,  who  en- 
Urtred  and  granted  fresh  privilege;!  to  the  towu. 
(Apathem.  p,  8.)  [W,  B.  D.] 

DKITA'KIA,  a  district  ra  the  SE  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned only  by  Liry,  who  ]4aoes  it  SW.  of  Contbs- 
TAJitA.    (Fr.  xci.)  [P.  S.] 

DfiLGOVi'TU,  ft  alatkn  io  Britain,  mantioned 
fa  tba  flnt  Itimnry  li  hdag  tf»  aeeond  ttatioa 
eastward  aflsr  Imhttg  YMk  MMblj  Market 
W»gkt^  [B.  0.  L.J 

DELEMNA,  a  phee  ta  Gafipadoeia.  Tha  Jim- 
Bal'  iii  Itin.  places  Mutatio  TVlemn.i  10  M.  P*  ftam 
Ancjra,  oo  the  road  to  the  Cappadocian  Aontiar. 
The  nest  ilatiin  ta  tUa  Itiik  to  Dahnaa  Is  Oodbeoi, 
11  M.  P.    [ConBEoa.]  [«.  L  ] 

D£'LIUM  (^dMMWi  JStk.  AriKttvs),  a  sinall  place 
nfth  ft  oeJsbrated  laaB|ila  of  ApoUov  rftaated  opoo 
llw  iaft<4aaat  in  the  teiritofy  of  Tana^  in  Boeotia, 
and  at  tha  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  terri- 
torj  of  Oropus.  This  temple,  which  took  ita  name 
frnin  the  island  of  r>olo9,  is  described  by  lAry  (xxxv. 
51)  as  overhanging  the  sea,  and  distant  tive  iniles 
lironi  Tanain^  at  the  spot  where  the  passage  to  the 
nearest  parts  of  Kuboea  is  less  than  four  milea.  Stnibo 
(ix.  p.403)spcaks  of  Di-liuin  as  a  temple  of  Aj»llo  and 
a  small  town  (»oX(x*'*<**')  of  the  Tanagraei,  distant 
40  stadia  from  AoUa.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
BuflTcred  a  signal  defcat  from  the  Boeotians  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Pdopoonenan  War,  b.  c.  434. 
Hippocrates,  the  Athadan  oommander,  had  aciied 
the  temple  at  Deliom,  which  he  converted  into  a 
ibrtress  by  some  temporary  works,  and  after  leaTing 
there  a  garrisoo,  was  on  his  march  bomewanls,  and 
had  alrcMy  reaohad  llie  teriHoiy  of  Orapoa  at  tiia 
distance  of  10  sta'Ua  from  Deliuin,  when  he  met  the 
Boeotian  armj  advancing  to  cut  off  his  letreaL  In 
the  battle  wMch  ensued  the  Atheoiam  were  defeatad 
with  trroat  1(«5;  and  on  the  screntcenth  day  after  the 
battle  the  Boeotians  retook  the  temple.  (Thnc.  iv. 
go.)  Soeratea  fought  at  Ola  hafeUaanoac  the  hop- 
lites,  and,  according  to  one  account,  saved  the  life  of 
Xcnophon  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403;  Diog.  Lacrt.  ii.  22), 
while,  according  to  another,  his  own  retreat  was 
protected  by  Alcibiades,  who  was  serving  in  the  ra- 
valiy  (Plut  Ale  7).  A  detachment  of  the  Kutiian 
annj  was  likewise  defeated  at  Delium  by  the  troops 
oTAntiochos,  B.C.  192.  (Li v.  xxxv.  51.)  (Comp. 
8trab.  Till  p.  S68;  Paus.  ix.  20.  §  I ;  Ptol.  iii.  IS. 
§  90;  Liv.  zxxi.  45.) 

The  modem  village  of  Dkilitsi,  which  has  taken 
Ha  name  from  Delium,  is  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  sea.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  testimony  of 
lirj  already  referred  to,  that  the  temple  of  Apollo 
was  upon  the  ooaat;  and  henoa  tha  modern  Tillage 
of  Dhiliui  may,  as  I.oako  suggests,  be  the  site  of 
the  *«A/x''^*'i  a  small  town  of  Delinm.  A  few 
HeOanic  fragmenta  have  been  feuid  at  tha  viUage. 
(Leako,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  449|  iaf.) 
.  DELMl'lilUM.  [DAUCUiiUM.1 

DSL08  or  DBLUS  (Af^Ms  SA,  wd  A^, 


DELOS. 

A4Xm>,  A4^<<^t  A^Amuc^),  the  smaUeat  ef 

lhaUtadaeanadtha()]rclad«  hi  tlw  AefasM  aa, 

lyinr  in  tho  strait  between  Rheneia  and  MycoftHu  It 
appears  in  the  eariiest  times  as  one  of  tha 
^ota  1b  BAMk  Aeaanfii^  ta  tta  wit 

received  tradition,  it  was  called  out  of  the  deep  by 
the  trident  of  Poseidon,  bat  was  a  floatii^  isknd, 
until  Zeaa  fiMtenad  H  by  adamanthw  eUas  tetha 
Vrttnm  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  secure  resting- 
place  to  Leto,  for  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artctnis. 
(Pind.  ap.  Strab.  z.  p.  485;  Callim.  l^ynM.  m  Del 
IMi«im;  Virg.  .4<n.  iii.  76;  Plin  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Met 
of  .^fcw^art.  Leto.)  As  the  biithpka;  of  Apolk>,  it 
became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  his  wwdapvasd  ihi^ 
god  is  said  to  have  obtained  esdnstw  poawsion  of 
the  island  by  giving  Calaorda  to  Poaeidao  in  eachange 
for  it.  (Stnh.  viii.  p.  373.)  In  the  same  way  the 
Delphiana  related  that  ApoUo  gave  Cabmnia  ta 
Poseiden  in  order  to  obtain  poaeejsian  of  IMphL 
(Pans.  X.  5.  §  6.)  Dekts  wa^  call'-d  by  various  other 
bj  the  poeta  and  mjthographers.  Pliny  (t  e.) 
iha  namea  of  Aatma,  Ortygia,  Lagia, 
Chlamydia,  Cynthos,  Prrpile;  and  Stephaons  B. 
those  of  Asteda,  Peb^gia,  and  Chlamydia.  Its  name 
of  Aatsriaia  aUvded  to  hjr  PoaaidcM),  who  »peaka  ef 
Delfw  as  the  "  unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth,  which 
mortals  call  Dekw,  but  the  gods  in  Olympus  the  fag- 
famed  star  (&rf^)  af  tha  daA  aarik"  (Ptal 
Frvg,  57,  58,  ad.  Bergk.)  Callimachus  .nlso  says 
that  it  waa  caDad  Asteria,  when  Leto  found  refuge 
npaftit  (Ibid.  4a)  Itraedved  the  name  of  Ortygia 
becaose  according  to  one  version  of  the  If £renJ  L  'to 
was  changed  by  Zeus  into  a  quail  (d/>T»»{),  in  order 
to  escape  from  Hera,  and  in  this  form  arrived  at  the 
Halting  island.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Atn.  iii.  72;  Stralto 
al8«i  mentions  the  name  Ortygia,  x.  p.  486.)  The 
name  of  Delos  was  supposed  by  the  ancieot  wiilan 
to  have  been  given  to  the  island  from  its  becoming 
clear  or  pUin  (SqAet)  after  floating  about  in  the 
sea.  (Aristot  ap.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22 ;  Serv.  €id  Virg. 
Am.  Le.)  In  oonaeqnenoe  of  its  having  been  fa>tened 
by  Zens  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  was  supposed  to 
be  immovable  even  by  enrthqnakci!,  to  which  the 
BViTonndi^g  islands  were  frequently  subject.  Ueoca 
Ffaidar,  fa  the  passage  already  quoted,  calls  Deha 
"  the  unshaken  prodigy  of  the  mrtli  '  (x5"*'oi  owti- 
rifrov  ripoi).  Down  to  the  time  of  Pliny  (JL  c)  it 
waa  only  twice  shaken  by  eacthquakea,  and  en  each 
occasion  the  phenomenon  was  rcrranled  with  alarm 
by  the  wtuda  of  Greece.  The  first  occurred  just 
beAane  the  Peniaa  terashn  (Herod.  vL  98),  and  tha 
second  shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Tbuc. 
ii.  8).  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Herodotus 
speaka  «f  tha  fomar  eacthquake,  and  Thucydides  af 
tlie  latter  as  the  only  one  which  bad  ever  taken 
place;  and  accordingly  some  commentators  suppose 
that  Thucydides  actually  refers  to  tha  same  earth> 
quake  as  the  onemeotiaaadbjHand0tai.(SaaAiiwkly 
ad  Thuc.  L  c.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  ApoUo  at 
Delos,  we  have  no  trustworthy  information.  K.  O. 
Miiller  supposes  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Dorians 
on  thdr  voyage  to  Crete  (MUller,  Dor.  vol  i.  ji.  2^);  ( 
but  this  is  gnlj  an  hypothesis,  aneupported  bj  rvi- 
deoee.  In  the  aarBeet  hiatartoal  thnas  tha  Uand 
was  inliabiti'.l  hy  Imiians,  and  is  representt^J  as  the 
ceniro  of  a  great  periodical  festival  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  celehmtad  lijrall  thaboie  dtlM  aathamdn- 
land  as  well  as  in  the  islands.  In  UiLs  character  it  ia- 
represented  in  the  Uoroehc  hymn  to  ApoUo,  which 
jcaha^j  bf  hki  th«i  600  &a 
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■Sffmn.  in  Apttll.  UR,  soq.;  Grote.  Hist  of  Grtect, 
iai  p.  222.)  TiM  festiral  was  ooodncted  with 
•  giwl  tplMidoar ;  aad,  M  It  Mphi,  ttMN  w«i  ORiaieal, 
M  well  a.>*  eyiniuhtic  contests.  Like  the  Olympic 
and  other  great  faKtinU*  ni  Uelku,  it  donbUMS  grew 
oak  of  ow  of  •  OMM  lintel  dnnwiart  md  we  ara 
«spre!>slr  infomu^l  tli.it  I)elo8  was  oripinallT  the 
.centre  an  Am]>luctjroDj,  to  which  the  Cydades 
and  the  neighboariag  isUnda  belonged.  (Thue.  iii. 
104:  Strab.  x.  p  485;  comp.  Bockb,  Jntcr.  vol.  i, 
!>.  252,  seq.)  Ttie  Atbcmaiui  took  part  in  thU  fes- 
tival at  an  earlv  period,  as  is  evident  from  tbe  mention 
of  the  L>clmsta«  in  one  of  Solon's  laws  (Atlicn.  vv. 
p.  234).  It  was  related  at  a  later  period  tiuit  the 
Atbenkna  instituted  the  festival  to  conunrmorate  tbe 
isfii  ratom  of  Tbeseos  from  Crete,  aitd  that  the 
veaael  in  which  the  sacred  embassy  sailed  to  the 
festival  was  the  identical  one  which  had  carried 
ThflMM  and  his  cocnpuiiooi.  (Pint.  The$.  81 ;  Pkt 
■i^laedLiobinit)  Th«  two  lonie  despots,  Pdatstimtns 
ft  Alliens  :ui(l  rulycrates  of  Sain<ts,  both  took  a 
vann  inierast  in  the  festival:  Peisistratw  nuifisd 
tba  Waod  wuMiihg  aO  tilM  tonbt  nUni  «m 
within  view  of  the  temple;  i\nd  Polrcrates  dodicated 
the  neighbooring  ikiaad  <rf  Bheneia  to  the  DeltMi 
Apollo,  bj  fiMto^  il  Willi  a  chain  to  Moi.  Bat 
owin<:  to  ^•slri()us  causes,  among  which  undoubtedly 
was  the  conquest  of  the  Ionic  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
hf  tlwPmianc^  theftrtifal  had  Mn  into  decay  at 
the  contmencement  of  the  Pelopcnncsian  War.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  this  war,  b.  c.  426,  tbe  Athenians 
purified  Delos.  They  removed  aU  the  tombs  from 
the  island,  and  declared  it  to  he  unlawful  henceforth 
for  any  Uving  being  to  be  Uirn  or  die  within  it,  and 
that  every  pregnant  woman  bboold  be  carried  over  to 
the  ijsland  of  Rhcneia  in  order  to  be  deliverf>d. 
(Thuc  ^c;  Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  On  this  occa^iuu 
.thaAthtnisns  restond  tbe  ancient  fisBtival  mid«rtlie 
.name  of  tbe  Delia,  of  which  an  aocooot  it  ^vcn 
elaewben.   (^DieU  of  AnL  art.  J^eUio.) 

The  sanctity  of  Deles  was  respected  by  Oatis  and 
Aii^benMii,  who  wooJd  not  anGiior  beicw  b«k  pawed 
CO  to  MMocla.  tlwf  aho  amt  a  lienud  to  tecall 
the  Delians,  who  liad  fled  to  Tt-nos,  and  they  burnt 
npoo  the  altar  of  tbe  eod  300  talentaof  frankincense. 
(Bend.  t{.  97.)  On  ueftnnationcrdwcoitMeraqr 
fil  B.  c.  477,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
afUDst  Penia,  Deloa  waa  cboeen  as  the  oomuum 
twawiy  (Thne.  L  96);  hoi  nhceqnently  the  tnm»- 
ference  of  the  treasury  to  Athens,  and  the  altered 
character  of  tbe  confederacy,  reduced  tbe  island  to  a 
wdifian  cf  absolute  poUtical  dependence  npon 
Athens.  The  purification  of  Dclfis  by  the  Athenians 
in  B.  C.  426  has  been  already  uicnlioocdi  but  fuur 
yaan  afterwards  (ii.  c.  422)  the  AtheoiaM  thinking 
the  remnvril  of  the  Delians  themselres  csfienli.il  to 
tlie  Complete  purificatiwi  of  the  island,  banitdied  all 
the  mhabitants,  who  obtained  a  settlement  at  Atra- 
myttiom  (Adramyttium),  which  was  given  to  them 
by  the  satrap  Phamaces.  (Thuc.  v.  1 ;  Pana.iv.  27. 
§  9.)  Here,  same  jaan  afterwarda  (a.  a  411), 
■averalof  thanworamardend  b7AnaiMi,aga«tal 
tfl&Maphemee  (Thno.  vfii.  106). 

After  the  fall  of  Corintli  (u.  o.  1 46)  Deloa  became 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  oononeroe.  Thcauictity 
OS  UM  spot  aao  ni  comeqnens  Moajiiy,  na  NMivai 
wluch  was  a  kind  of  fair,  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
boor,  and  it«  convenient  siloatiaa  on  the  bighwi^ 
from  Italy  and  Greece  to  Airia,  made  H  a  favourite 

lawrt  of  nurchaiit";.  (Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  So  ex- 
.tMBtvc  was  the  com^aerca  cuned  oa  at  i>elos,  that 


10,000  aktna  an  said  to  have  changed  har.J'^  here 
inooidii^.  (|Strab. xiv.  6<a.)  Ddoowascele* 
hialed  foe  its  wma,  and  befcra  the  iBvantion  tt  tha 

Corinthian  bronze  the  aet  DeUacum  had  the  greatest 

reputation  in  antiqnit/,  and  the  vessels  made  of  it 

wem  in  vwy  ftnat  mfmlt.  (PKa.  txAf,  9.  §.  4; 

"  vaaa  Deliara,"  C\c.  pro  Rote.  Am.  46,  IVrr.  ii. 

34 ;  IHcL  of  Attt.  p.  25,  b.,  2Dd  ed.)    The  Ikimans 

confimcd  the  Athenians  in  the  posBMrfon  of  the 

i-sland;  but  in  the  Mithridatic  War  the  generals  of 

Mithridati'H  iniiicted  upon  it  a  devastation,  from 

which  it  never  recovered.    In  the  time  uf  Strabo  it 

still  belonged  to  the  Athenian-s.    (Polyb.  xxx.  18; 

Strab.    c.  ;  Appian,  JlilAr.  28;  Paus.  iii.  23.  §§ 

3,  4.)    Paaaanias  describes  it  as  almost  deMrted  ^n  ^ 

hia  time  ^viii.  33.  §  2,  comp.  ix.  34.  §  6).       Jl  nfi,  CiM^  • 

Deka  is  little  more  than  a  rock,  being  only  5^tjCt  r'/  * 
miles  in  drcnmference,  according  to  Pliny  (i  c).  if.n,  iff. 
Tbe  town  udeeoribcdbj  Strabo  (x.pb  485)  '  "^"'^^ 

in  a  plain  at  tbe  foot  of  Moont  Cyntbna,  and  tbe 
only  buildings  which  he  sixHlfieii  in  the  Lskiul  are 
the  Uf^  of  ApdUo,  and  the  temple  of  Uto.  The 
town  waa  rftaated  on  tbe  werten  ride  of  the  Mead 
Hotmt  Cyntbus,  from  which  Apollo  and  Leto  are  so 
often  calledf  is  a  bare  granite  rock  not  more  tbaa 
400  er  BOO  ftal  hi^.  It  waa  probably  tha  am- 
polis  of  the  aiK  ient  town,  and  Mrms  to  have  Ix-en 
stUTomided  by  a  wall.  On  its  sides  are  many  archi* 
tectmral  firagmenta  cf  white  maiUa^  and  on  ita  aaro- 
mit  are  the  foundatioaa  and  remains  of  a  large  build- 
ing of  tbe  Ionic  order.  In  antiquity  two  flights  of 
steps  led  up  to  tbe  sommit  of  tbe  mooatdn;  &a 
on  the  northern,  and  tbe  other  on  the  westani  lidn 
On  the  western  side  an  ancient  gate,  of  whidi 
the  nof  ia  formed  of  two  ttooea  nidiely  shaped,  and 
resting  against  each  other  at  an  angle  so  obtose 
that  tlie  rise  is  only  4  feet  2  inches,  above  a  breadth 
of  lefeetSiocbea."  (Leake.) 

The  ancient  writan  speak  of  a  little  river  Iifopca  / 
(lywwtfr)  in  the  island.   Tboj  compare  its  rioing  | 
and  falling;  with  the  same  phaenomena  of  the  Nil^  [ 
and  aoDie  eraa  coppoee  there  waa  a  connecticm  be.  • 
twaw  Hand  the  Aegyptiaofher.  (flIialkTL  p.271, ' 
X.  p.  485 ;  Callim.  Hymn.  i»  Dei  206, 263,  in  LHan, 
171;  Paaa.iL  5.  §3;  Plin.u.  103.8. 106.)  We 
aho  Had  nwathn  of  a  laha  or  tandc,  called 
rpoxMiSif*  by  Hemdotti.H  (ii  170)  and  Theopii.s  (7), 
rpoxoivam  hj  Callimachus  (m  JjtL  261),  contain- 
ing  the  water  niBiiiaiy  fcr  tha  aerriee  of  tha  templa 
of  Apollo.    Its  name,  as  well  us  the  epithet  vcpii^ 
yis  given  it  by  Callimachus  (m  Apoil.  59),  suffi> 
dea^pRffOB  that  it  waa  oval  or  circnlar;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  i"(  the  oval  l»a.sin,  100  yardi 
in  length,  situated  in  tlie  nurtliern  half  of  tlic  ialand, 
and  a  Uttle  inland  east  of  the  ancient  harbour,  wfaiek 
Toumefort  and  the  earlier  writers  a}>>urdly  snp- 
poe>ed  to  be  a  Naumachia.    Thi^  lake  n  frequently 
mentioned  by  other  ancient  writers;  and  near  it 
Leto  is  said  to  have  brought  forth  her  divine  chil- 
dren.  (Aesch.  J^tMM.  9;  Eurip.  Jon,  169,  fphig. 
Taur.  1 1U3.)  Others  again  represent  the  birthplace 
of  Apollo  and  Artenia  aa  near  the  laopoa  (Horn,  m 
ApoU.  18;  Caltim.  «•  BA  900);  aod  as  the  exaoC 
5j»ot  was  pointnl  out  in  later  times,  the  Inojm^  «  t  uld 

rar  to  have  been  sitaated  in  the  northern  put  of 
Iskad,  near  the  oval  basin  nentioned  above. 
I^eake,  however,  identifies  the  Inopos  with  the  small 
brook  which  Hows  down  from  Mount  Cynthus  and 
JohH  tha  tea  at  tha  part  if  JM,  since  it  u  tha 
only  running  stream  hitfM  bland,  and  that  only  in 
mmUftf.  Ifitfi  m  said  to  hiva  gpuf«4  *  paha-trv 
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■when  she  bore  lior  children;  and  the  palm,  whicli 
does  not  grow  in  Greece  Proper,  was  lield  io  especial 
iwaww  in  Deton.  (Coinp.  Pans.  Tm.  48.  §  3; 
Horn.  Od.  vi.  ir,'.>;  Aeli.in,  1'.  H.\.A  :  Hvsrin.  Fab. 
14U.)  Tbe  identical  palm-tree  of  Leto  was  shown 
bjr  the  MH  in  tbe  time  oTCieeio  (<fa  Leg.  i.  1). 

Delj8  Ih  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Wholf  s!iijil>ia4s 
of  oolamiu  and  <Mlicr  architectural  reniaiot  were 
omried  eff,  oentnrlea  ago,  to  Venie*  and  OMlanti- 

n'>[>|p.  Of  t!;o  prent  t<'irij<lo  of  Apollo,  of  tlw  st<«  of 
i'hilip,  of  the  theatre,  and  of  numerous  other  buiid- 
iagi,  there  b  scarcely  tbe  capital  of  a  column  cr  M 
architrave  left  uninjured.  Not  a  single  palm-tree  is 
now  found  in  tbe  island,  and  the  only  inhahitanta  are 
n  feir  ahepberds,  taking  care  of  some  flocks  cf  iheep 
and  floats  brought  over  from  Mjconus.  The  chief 
buildinga  of  Deloa  la/  between  ttie  oral  tutsin  and 
the  haraour  oo  the  western  fiiJ<;  of  tbe  island.  The 
rains  of  tbe  groat  temple  of  Apollo  and  of  tbe  atoa 
■of  Philip  III.  of  Naceddn  mnj  here  be  distinctly 
traced.  (Bixkb,  Inter,  n.  2274.)  There  are  still 
ramaina  oifthe  ooiwwl  atatne  of  ApoUo  dedicated  by 
theNaxitiMiaiid  ittfWnteftiielMBbtrarMd  No^/ot 

*Airo\AKPIfc  This  fet.'itui'  \v;i.>  thrown  down  in  anti- 
quity. A  bnuMO  palm-tree,  which  had  been  dedi- 
cated hf  Nidae,  Meor^i;  to  Platareh  {Nic.  3),  or 
by  the  Naxians  tlu'tii^.-lvcs.  atc-oniinL:  to  Seiinis 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  603),  baviug  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  carried  with  it  the  mkaaal  aliitiM.  <*The 
theatre  stood  at  tlie  weatem  foot  of  lilount  Cynthus, 
facing  Ubeneia,  and  not  f»x  from  the  atoa  of  Philip. 
lii«rtwBdtiBiwewwp|wrt<dliywaiiaofirMteBMttble 
of  the  finest  masonry,  bnt  of  a  singular  form,  having 
had  two  projections  adjacent  to  the  orchestra,  by 
which  means  the  lower  seata  were  in  thia  part  pro- 
longed b<yond  the  semicircle,  and  thus  atforded 
additional  accommodation  to  spectators  in  the  si- 
t—tieoiaofet  desirable,  l  lic  diiunet^r,  including  only 
the  projiTtioTiS,  is  187  feet.  The  marble  M-ats  hnve 
all  been  uiiTieil  away,  but  many  of  the  htones  which 
formed  their  substruction  remain.  Immediately  be- 
low the  theatre,  oo  the  shore,  are  tbe  ruins  of  a  stoo, 
the  columns  of  which  were  of  granite.  In  a  small 
valley  which  leads  to  tlio  summit  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
IcATing  the  tbeatra  oa  tbe  left,  manj  nuni  of  ancient 
Iraaaea  are  obMrvaMt;  aad  ■bof*  than,  in  m  lord  at 
the  foot  of  the  {teak,  tiMM  Is  a  wall  of  white  marble, 
which  appears  to  Imw  been  the  cell  «f  «  temple. 
Han  lias  an  allar,  wbidi  ia  ioaoribed  with  a  dediea- 
tioa  to  Uf  «na  of  lier  priests,  Ctesippn.-*.  ^-n  of 
Cleaippaa  «f  CUoa.  IJIn  manj  othera,  remaining 
both  in  tUa  idaad  and  in  BlMMia,  it  b  adorned  with 
bulls'  beads  and  festoons.  Another  fragmoiit  of  an 
inscription  mentiiHis  Sarapis;  and  as  both  th^  were 
nearly  in  the  same  place  where  Span  and  Wbeler 
found  another  in  which  L-iifl,  Anubis,  Harpocratcs, 
and  the  Dioscuri  were  all  named,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  remains  <^  white  marble  belonged  to  a 
tem]'le  of  Isi-i.  Ainonc,'  tln'tn  is  a  portion  of  a  l.irp- 
shall  pierced  throu;;h  tJie  middle,  4  feet  5  inches  in 
diameter;  and  tliere  is  another  of  the  same  kind, 
5  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  half-way  up  tbe  peak  of 
Cynthus."  (Leake.)  After  describing  Mount  Cyn- 
tlins,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  Leake  con- 
tinues:— Knins  of  prirate  houaea  surround  Mount 
Cynthus  on  erery  side.  On  the  heights  above  the 
Trochoiissa,  which  form  the  north-western  promon- 
Xoej  id  the  ishmd,  are  manj  other  simikr  rulna  of 
andmt  houses,  neatly  constnictsd  with  mortar.  On 
thaanmmit  of  the  same  hill,  near  the  a-nuuns  of  a 

htgt  hoosai  an  lome  shafts  of  while  maifibi  a  foot 
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and  a  half  in  diameter,  half  polygonal  and  half  plain. 
As  thia  qnartsr  wasentiidj.a^afated  firam  the  town 
on  Mount*  CftQim  bf  tin  Tallejr  «intalnfaif  tlia 

sacri  d  l.tiildincs.  there  is  great  pmbmbility  that  it 
was  the  new  Athenae  H»^'^*"**i  which  was  built  at 
the  expense  of  tlio  cmpewr  Hadrian,  in  a  pontioB 
called  ( )Iyiiipif'uni  (Phlegon,  ap.Steph.B.t.r.  'OAw^ 
wt(Mir),  perhaps  from  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
to  wUeh  tiie  diafta  jnak  Hieidiwiwl  naj  hat*  ba- 
longed."  In  tbe  norllu  m  part  of  the  island  am  th» 
remains  of  the  stadium  and  the  gymnasium. 

The  stnil,  trideh  separates  Delos  and  Rheneia,  is 
4  stadia,  or  i^ut  half  a  niilf,  in  wiilth.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
4b6.)  In  this  strait  are  two  rocks,  called  Hema- 
Hdri,  of  which  one  is  probably  the  ancient  island  ef 
!Ie<  .ite  ('Ejtirri%  ifrfffos,  HarpoonaL  and  Soid.  JLV.; 
bcmus,  ap.Athtn.  xiv.  p.  645.) 

RanrBiA  or  Rukmaia  ('P^i^ia,  'Pi|Mua»  both 
forma  occur  in  writers  and  inscriptions)  is  mndi 
larger  than  Ileloe,  being  about  10  miles  in  drcnm- 
ference.  Tha  nBrthaCB  tad  aonthem  halves  are 
divid«i  by  a  narrow  isthmns.  The  southern  half^ 
which  lies  opposite  Delos,  was  the  burial-place  of 
the  latter,  as  has  been  already  explained,  and  ia  now 
covered  with  remains  of  sepulchres.  Then  are  also 
ruins  of  many  private  houses,  1^  Umm  at  Deka. 
(Thuc.  i.  13,  iii.  104;  Herod.  Ti.  97;  Strab.  x.  p. 
486;  Diod.  xiL  58.)  "  /*^t*>>       W-^-^'^t  ^ 

Both  Ddoa  and  Bhenda  am  now  called  DAAt. 
(Be-^ides  the  earlier  works  of  S|x)n.  Wli.  li  -  Ther&- 
not,  and  Toumefort,  m*  Leake,  Northt^m  Oretce, 
▼oL  UL  p.  95,  seq. ;  Ross,  Rtitm  auf  dm  GrkA, 
Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  .30,  secj.,  v<d,  ii.  p.  16",  seq.;  Briin- 
sted,  iieisei*,  toL  i.  p.  59;  Fiedler,  Keutn  dmrck 
Grieekmltmd,  toL  ii.  |k  S69,  acq. ;  £apld.  •  A^watl 

vol.  iii.  p.  3.  seq.;  Sallier,  Jlitt.  delhU  de  Dcha*^ 
in  Alan,  de  tAcad.  ties  Jn$cr.  vol.  iii.  p.  376;  l>or- 
ville,  Mitceit.  O&serr.  vol.  vii.  p.  l,aei|.;  Schweuck, 
IhUiuorum  Part.  I.,  Fnuirof.  1825;  SeliJa^er, 


ruuca  qmtdam  de  Heffitt  DtU.  Mi^v.  1840.)  ^ • 
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COIN  OF  DKl-OS. 

DELPHI  (A«A^':  Etk,  ^*K^t,femL.  AeX^t, 
AsXfif ;  Adj.  AffA^f :  JTosIrO,  a  town  in  Pboeia, 

and  one  nf  the  most  celebrate*!  places  in  the  Hd> 
Icuic  world  in  con^eijuence  uf  its  orade  of  ApoUo. 

I.   SlTl  ATlU.V. 

The  situation  of  Delphi  i<<  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  sublime  in  all  Greece.  It  lies  in  tfaa 
narrow  vale  of  the  Pleistus,  which  is  shut  in  oo  one 
side  by  Mount  ramassus,  and  on  the  oClier  by 
Mount  CirpliLs.  At  tbe  foot  of  Parnassus  is  a  lofty 
wall  of  rocks,  called  Phaedriades  in  antiquity,  and 
rising  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  This 
rocky  barrier  faces  tlie  south,  and  from  its  extra- 
mity  two  lower  ridges  descend  towards  the  Pleistos. 
The  rocky  ground  between  these  two  ridges  also 
slopes  down  towards  the  river,  and  in  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  semicircular  ncesa  thus  Canned  hj 
tlie  town  of  Delphi,  occupying  tbe  oentnl  areaof  a 
great  natural  theatre,  to  which  its  ?-itc  is  com- 
pared Igr  the  aocieat  wfiien.  (Ot  AcA^I,  wrrpiliStt 
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Xtiplw,  dtarpotitit,  Kardi  Kopu^V  'x*'*'  '^^  f^cw- 
Tuov  Kol  r^v  w6\iy,  Strab.  ix.  p.  418;  media  eaxi 
rupca  in  formam  tbeatri  rvceKsit,  Jtutin,  xxiv.  G.) 
Tb«  northern  iNurrier  of  the  Phaedriades  is  cleft 
knrarda  the  middle  into  two  atopendou  cliflb,  be- 
tween which  issues  the  far-famed  Castallan  spring, 
which  flow*  down  the  hill  into  the  Pkiatna.  The 
•ndent  town  laj  on  both  rides  of  the  etTCam,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  on  tlu'  left  or  wcitcm  bank, 
CO  which  etands  the  modem  village  of  Kattri. 
Abo««  tiw  town  wne  the  eanetaniy  df  the  god,  hn- 
meiliatplj  under  the  Phaedriades. 

Delphi  was,  so  to  speak,  sbat  in  oo  ail  sides  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  ooald  not  have  been  eeen 
by  any  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  mHo  mited  it,  till 
thejr  bad  crossed  one  of  iU  rocky  barriers,  when  all 
iti  gMei  hull  inddenly  upon  their  view.  On  its 
iinrthcrn  side  were  the  I'haedriades  ;  on  its  eastern 
and  western  sides,  the  two  lower  ridges  projecting 
from  the  Phaedriades  towards  the  Plcistos;  while 
on  the  other  side  itf  tlic  river  towards  the  sonth 
rose  the  range  of  Mt.  Ciq>lus.  '  Three  roads  led  to 
Ddphi;  OM  from  Hocotia,  —  the  celebrated  Schiste, 
<—  which  passed  through  the  eastern  of  two  ridges 
mentioned  above;  and  two  othen  from  the  weit, 
crossing  the  only  two  openings  in  the  western 
ndge.  /Of  tbeee  two  the  more  northerlj  led  from 
AmphiMt,  and  the  mora  soatharif  Cram  Criesa,  the 
modem  Chry$6,  wliich  was  the  one  token  by  the 
pilgrimi  coming  from  Cirrfaa.  Traces  of  the  an- 
dent  canlage>road  from  CitM  to  Delphi  may  still 
be  seen.  Delj-ihi  was  fortiBed  by  nature,  on  the 
north,  eart,  and  west,  bj  the  Phaedriades  and  the 
two  pvojeetng  ndgcas  ft  was  only  ondelbnded  on 
the  south.  On  this  side  it  was  first  fortified  by 
a  line  of  walls  bj  Philomeliu,  who  also  erected  two 
Ihrtwaess  to  oommand  its  two  aitpraadiM  from  the 
west.  The  circuit  of  the  city  was  only  16  stadia, 
or  a  little  more  than  two  miles.  (Strab.  L  c.)  A 
topographical  description  of  the  city  is  giren  below. 

The  Delphian  V!\lley,  or  that  part  of  the  vale  of 
the  Plcistos  lying  at  tiie  foot  of  the  town,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  Hjna  to  Apollo  (284),  under 
the  name  of  koUii  fiifvea ;  and  is  called  by  Pindar 
KoiX^ircSec  Mhror  (fyik.  v.  50),  and  'KmktMvia 
viwa  (Pgth.  vi.  lOX  and  hj  fitabo  alio  fi*^ 

II.  History. 

The  tows  of  Delphi  owes  its  origin  as  well  as  its 
inportance  to  the  oracle  ef  Apolbu  AooonUnf;  to 

•Ome  tmditiitns,  it  h;iil  lielonr^cd  to  otlicr  divinities 
belwe  it  pasiied  into  the  hands  of  Apollo.  In 
Aaadijliia  It  is  repreeented  m  held  in  nceewicn  by 
Gaia,  Themis,  and  the  Titanian  Phoebe,  the  last  of 
whom  gave  it  to  Phoebos,  when  he  came  from  I>elos. 
(^Eum.  l,saq.)  Fanaanias  says  that  it  was  origi- 
nally the  joint  oracle  of  Poseidon  and  Ge;  that  Gc 
gave  her  share  to  Themis,  and  Themis  to  Apollo; 
and  that  the  latter  obtained  from  Poseidon  the  other 
half  by  giving  him  in  exchange  the  island  of 
Calaureia.  (Paus.  x.  5.  §  6,  seq.)  The  proper 
ri.i:iic  of  the  oracle  was  Pttho  (Ilvdof);  and  in 
Homer  that  of  Delphi,  which  was  snbsoquently  the 
name  of  the  town,  does  not  occur.  In  the  Iliad  the 
temple  of  Phoebus  ApoUo  at  the  rocky  Pytho  is 
nimdj  fllled  with  traaaniea  ^IL  iz.  405);  and  in 
tfM  eatalogiie  ef  the  alrfpe  the  whahHanti  of  Pytho 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  those  of  Cypa- 
riisns  (//.  is.  405).  In  the  Odjssejr  Agamemnon 
«BmlteChaoncli«tl'7tho(adLviiLM>  Jtthw 
^  <7.  - 
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appears  in  the  most  ancient  tiroes  as  a  aarred  spot ; 
but  the  legend  of  its  foundation  is  first  related  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  In  this  poem 
Apollo,  seeking  for  a  spot  where  he  may  foond  «a 
oracle,  oomes  at  last  to  Crissa  under  Mount  Piaiw 
na.v.su.s.  He  is  ( lianiied  with  the  solitude  and  sub- 
limit/ of  the  plac  e,  and  forthwith  commences  the 
erecooB  of  a  temple,  which  is  fidslied  nnder  the 
sujicrintendence  of  the  two  bmtliers  Tiuphoniu.s  and 
Agamedes.  He  then  slajs  the  huge  serpent  which 
infeeted  fba  plaee;  and  firom  the 
(from  irMctv)  in  t}ie  t^ronnd,  tlic  temple 
Pytho,  and  the  god  the  Pythian  :  — 

oZ  viv  nvdtf  KiKh-^atTou'  oi  5<  &ra<CTa 

oAtov  wvve  wdkuf  itivot  i^iot  ^xia»». 

{Hymn,  in  ApoU.  372.) 

The  temple  now  wanted  priests;  and  the  god,  be- 
holding a  Cretan  ship  sailing  from  Cnossus,  met*- 
morphoscd  himself  iiito  u  dolpliin,  and  bronsht  the 
vessel  into  the  Cri^aean  gulf.  Here  the  Cretans 
landed,  and,  coodocted  bj  the  god,  founded  the 
town  of  Crissa,  and  became  the  priests  of  the 
temple.  He  taught  them  to  worship  him  under  the 
name  of  Apollo  Delphinius,  becauj»e  he  had  met 
them  in  the  fonn  of  a  dolphin  (^(A^it).  MiUler 
(DorMnw,  vol.  i.  p.  238),  and  many  other  writors, 
supjKwc  that  this  temple  \v;is  really  founded  by 
coloniats  firom  Crete,  and  that  the  very  name  Crissa 
pointa  to  a  Cretan  origin.  We,  however,  are  dl^ 
posed  to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  the  l^eud  has  sprung  out  of  an  attempt  to 
exphdn  tiia  nanea ;  and  i&St  il  waa  simply  tb« 
names  of  Cri.ssn  and  Delphi  wliich  su;:;:e,st«l  the 
story  of  the  Cretan  colonists  and  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  god  into  the  dolphin.  It  is  useless  to  speeakta 
as  to  what  is  the  real  origin  of  the  names  of  Crissa 
and  P)-tho.  Many  writers  derive  the  latter  from 
wvMrtfai,  **  to  inquire,"  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
the  quantity  (nO^u'.  wiJOfj&oi);  but  the  .viniilarity 
of  sound  between  tiie  two  words  in  probably  only 
accidentaL  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  origin 
of  the  places,  the  historical  bet  wortliy  of  notice  is, 
that  Crissa  bad  at  first  the  superintendence  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Pytho,  and  continued  to  claim  juris- 
diction over  it  even  after  the  Anfhiotjonio  Council 
held  its  spring  meeting  at  the  tompw,  and  U^an 
to  rt  [:ard  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  place.  A 
town  gradually  spmng  vp  round  the  sanctuaryt 
the  inbaUtaats  of  wUdi  claimed  to  administer  the 

afiiurs  of  the  temjile  indejx'ndfntly  of  the  Crlssaeans. 
Meantime  Cirrba,  which  was  originally  the  sea-port 
of  Crissa,  inerMsed  at  the  espense  m  the  latter; 
and  thus  Crissa  declined  in  importance,  as  Cirrha 
and  Dclplii  augmented.  It  is  probable  that  Crissa 
had  already  sunk  inio  insignificanoe  befiira  the 
Sacred  War  in  B.  c.  595,  whieh  endwl  in  the  de- 
struction of  Cirrha  by  the  order  of  the  Amphictyooic 
Council,  and  in  the  dedication  of  the  Cirrhaean  plain 
to  the  town.  An  an  ount  of  thii  war  is  given  else- 
where [Crissa];  and  il  is  only  necessary  to  repeat 
here,  that  the  spoils  of  Cirrha  were  employed  \f 
the  Aniphictyons  in  founding  the  Pythian  garnet, 
which  were  henoeforwards  celebrated  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  council  every  four  years.  — 
in  the  former  half  of  every  tliird  Olympiad.  The 
first  cddbimtion  of  die  Pytlnaa  gamm  took  phee  m 
B.  c.  5BG.  The  hijr>e  races  anil  fool  iwes  were 
celebrated  in  the  maritime  plain  new  Aa  site  of 
Olnfaa.  Tba  Umodnma  coBtionid  to  l»  in  tliif 
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ipot  down  to  the  Ut«st  tline«  (Paos.  x.  37.  §  4); 
but  the  Bt«diani,  which  was  still  in  the  maritime 
plain  in  the  time  of  Pindar  ^Pyth.  xl  20, 23),  was 
•nbwqiMotij  maoHd.  to  tbeeity,  when  tJw  muical 
and  poetieu  mtehM  Mem  to  h$cf  htm  •Iwajs 

From  the  time  of  th*  deitruetMO  of  Cirrfaa,  DtlpU 
ITM  indispntnblr  an  Indtpendaot  ttate,  whal^w 

maj  hare  Ixrn  its  jiolitiL-al  condition  ln^forc  that 
time.  From  this  time  it  appears  as  the  town  oC 
IMpU,  Rovenwd  hf  Ut  own  mai^MnilH.  Tlw 
i»n)«>  of  rx  iphi  first  occors  in  one  of  the  most  rrcr*nt 
of  the  Homeric  hymns  (zzTii.  14.),  and  in  a  frag- 
mmt  of  HenKfitus.  (Flut.  de  FgA.  Orae^  c  21, 
p.  404.)  The  population  of  Dclplii  came  from  Ly- 
ooreia  (Ai/jcwf/cta),  a  town  ^ituat4^  upon  one  of  tlie 
hiights  of  PamsMUfi  atiove  the  sanctuary.  This 
town  is  s.iiil  to  have  hcan  fontKi'  ii  liy  Deucalion,  and 
from  it  the  Delphian  nobles,  at  all  events,  derived 
tbdr  origin.  Hence,  Plutarrh  tells  a  tfaat  tiM  fff 
diief-priests  of  the  god,  called  'Oinoi,  were  chosen 
bj  lot  from  a  nnmber  of  families  who  derived  their 
descent  from  Deucalion.  (Strab.  iz.  pp.  418,  423; 
ScboL  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  ti.  711;  Pans.  x.  &  §  2; 
Pint.  Q^M*.  Grate.  9,  p.  980.)  The  remaini  of 
I.vioreia  are  found  at  tiie  rilla^re  of  Liuhtra. 
MiUkr  ooigectarBS,  with  much  pn^bilit/,  that  tha 
inhabltanti  «f  Lyoomft  wm  Dmhim,  i*1m  IuhI  iprand 
from  the  Dorian  Totrapilis  over  thf  lirif.'hts  of  I'ar- 
nasBOs.  At  all  events,  wo  know  that  a  Doric  dialect 
ma  spoiktB  at  Delphi ;  and  theomelt  ahn^  ahowvd 
a  leaning  towards  the  Greeks  of  the  IXiric  nice. 
Moreover,  that  the  Delobiant  were  of  a  different  race 
from  tha  Pbodans  b  dear  fnm  the  antipathy 
which  alwajfl  adited  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  guverniMnt  of  Delphi  appears  at  first  to  have 
been  in  tb«  exclusive  possessuia  of  n  few  nobla 
fiimilies.  They  Ii.kI  the  entire  mnnn[:emfnt  of  the 
oracle,  and  from  them  were  chosen  the  live  "OtTiot, 
or  chief-priciits  af  tha  go<l,  a.s  is  mentioned  above. 
These  are  the  persons  w  hom  Kuripitlcs  de;<rril>e,s  as 
"  sitting  near  tiie  tripod,  the  Delphian  noblca, 
chosen  bv  lot"  (et  wKijalom  tdnmvi  rpiwoiot .... 
AeA^Av  ipteriis,  ott  ii€\itp»trw  itdXos,  Ion,  415). 
They  are  also  called  by  the  poet  the  lords  and 
princes  of  the  Delphians,"  and  formed  a  criminal 
oonrt,  which  aentancad  by  the  F^tbian  daoisian  all 
olftndeTS  agalml  tha  temple  to  bo  haiad  hm  • 
precipice.  (Koiporal  nv0uco2, 1219;  AsJ^iffir  jva-  i 
KT«s,  1222;  nu$ia  r^fot,  1250;  from  MUler, 
l>9rlmt,  ToL  I  pi  t40.)  Vnn  tha  ndUa  ftmiKea 
the  chief  in-igi-st rates  were  rh.>scn,  among  whom  in 
early  times  a  kiqg  (PluL  QuatsU  Graee.  12.  p. 
883),  and  aftamida  a  prylaaia,  waa  anprane 
(Fana.  &  S«  §  S).  We  also  find  in  inscriptions 
mantion  «f  archons  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
ymt^  of  a  aenate  (BouAif),  and  in  lalar  tunaa  of  an 
aeora.  (BiK-kh,  Inscr.  No.  1687—1724;  MUllcr, 
Dor.  vol  i.  p.  192.)  The  coastitution  ot  Delphi 
and  its  general  condition  otTered  a  striking  contrast 
with  what  we  find  in  other  Grecian  states.  Owing 
not  only  its  prosperity,  but  even  its  very  existence, 
to  ill  orado,  the  goronuneot  waa  of  a  theoentio  na- 
tora.  The  god  pooseaaed  laige  domains,  which  were 
onltiTated  by  the  ahvw  of  the  temple,  who  are  fir»- 
qnently  mentioned  in  iiwcriptions.  (MUUer,  vol.  i. 
p.  28a.)  In  addition  to  thia,  tha  Delphian^tiaaoa 
noeiTad  mnnafona  pnoenta  ftvn  tiie  nwnaidia  and 
wealthy  men  whoconsulii  J  tin-  omcle,  while  iit  the 
aame  time  tha  nomcfoos  sacritices  offered  by  strangen 
Win  tifleknkftrlhdr  support.  (CoB)p.Athnir. 


p.  173.)  Hence  they  became  a  laiy,  ignonni,  and 
seuiial  people;  and  their  early  d^;«i«racy  is  im- 
plied in  the  tradition  of  Aesop's  deatii.  «, 

ADaooBontoC  the  Mtphic  ancle,  of  tboiaodatB 
whidi  it  wai  eomaltad,  aad  of  {ta  hiftMoea  in  <h«aea^ 
is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  (art,  Oracutum').  It 
oa^  ramaina  here  to  trace  its  htitfliy.  In  the  eighth 
Muliuy  befcfo  tha  ChriatiBB  ofa  ita  atalwii  waa 
establiihed,  not  only  throurhout  HelLis,  but  even 
among  the  aamnndiog  nations,  which  aomelimea 
asot  aolenm  enbaana  to  aak  the  advieoef  tbeged. 
This  wide  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  oracle 
waa  owing  to  the  fad  that  ahnost  ail  Greek  colon  ica 
wan  faiadad  wiUi  tha  sanction,  and  ftaqjanUy  bf 
the  express  command,  (rf  the  Pythian  Apollo ;  and 
tlius  the  coloniitA  carried  with  them  a  nataial 
reverence  for  the  patron  god  of  their  Ofriaifria^ 
(lyires,  the  founder  of  the  last  Lydian  dyiLosty.  who 
reigned  n.  c.  716 — 678,  presented  valuable  gifL&  to 
tha  god  (Herod.  L  18,  U);  and  Onoaoa,  the  Ih» 
monarch  of  this  race,  was  one  of  the  pvatest  )iena> 
factors  which  the  god  ever  liad.  His  numerau»  and 
costly  pre&ents  are  spedfiod  at  length  by  Herodotns 
(L  50.  seq.).  The  coknies  in  Magna  Qnecia  alM 
spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  a  rerernxx 
for  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  Etnuean  town  of  i\ylla  • 
(Caan)  had  at  Ddnhi  a  theaanraa  bdai«n«  ta 
ttnlratata;  and  tbo laat  khig  of  Roma awt to eon- 

sull  the  oracle. 

In  0.  c.  548  the  temple  was  destroyed  b)y  fira 
(fwu.  s.  S.  §  13),  when  many  af  Ha  volin  aftiw 

inpn  ]>eri.shi>d  or  were  greatly  injured  (Herod,  i.  bO\ 
The  Ampbic^oos  determined  that  the  temple  shoaid 
be  nhimt  on  a  aealo  of  magnifieaan  tawmwauiala 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  spot.  They  decreed  that 
one-fourth  of  the  ejqiense  aboold  be  borne  by  the 
DelphiaiH  themadvea,  and  that  tha  nmaindcr  sheald 
be  collected  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  The  sum  required  for  the  building  was  3UU 
talents,  or  115,000/.  sterUng ;  and  when  it  was  at 
length  collected,  the  family  of  the  Alcm;ifV)ni.bie, 
then  exiles  from  Athens,  took  the  contract  f<T  tha 
execution  of  the  work.  They  employed  as  architoct 
Spintharus,  the  Corinthian,  and  guned  great  reputa- 
tion for  their  liberality  in  using  Parian  marble  fur 
the  front  of  the  temple  in  place  of  the  coarse  atone 
prescribed  in  tha  contract.  (Herod.  iL  I80t  t.  62  { 
Pans.  I  c) 

In  n.  c.  480  Xerxes  sent  a  detadnnent  of  his 
army  to  plunder  the  temple.  The  Deipbiana  in 
alarm  aotfghk  aafctf  on  tbo  haighta  of  Mt  Panaaa- 

.sns,  but  were  forbi<lden  by  the  god  to  remove 
the  treaaozes  from  his  temple.  Only  aizty  Dd- 
phiaiia  vanalnad  bahind,  hot  Ihay  ware  oouuiiiagod 
by  divine  jtortents ;  ami  when  the  l'<T-ian.s,  who 
came  from  Phocis  by  the  road  Schist^  began  to 
dimb  the  mggad  path  leading  np  to  the  shrine,  and 
had  already  reached  the  temple  of  Athena  Pnmae:!, 
on  a  sudden  thunder  was  heard  to  roU,  the  wnr- 
shoot  aannded  from  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  two 
huge  crai^s  roli(\l  down  from  the  motuita!n.<,  and 
cru.><hed  many  to  death.  Seized  with  a  sudden 
panic  the  Pecsiana  toraad  and  fled,  porsoed  by  twn 
warriors  of  superhuman  size,  whom  the  Del^ans 
affirmed  were  the  two  heroes  Phylacns  and  Aato- 
nons,  whose  sanctuaries  were  near  the  apoC  Hero- 
dotoa,  whan  ho  iriaitad  Oalphi,  aaw  in  the  aacred 
andoaora  of  Athana  Tianaea  fha  identical  erafa 
which  had  crushed  the  Persians ;  and  Vlrichs  no- 
ticed near  the  spot  largt  blooka  of  atona  which  han 
iDlki4ffii«ftwitUtnBnait.  (Eind.viL8S— 
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niwL  xi.  14;  Ulricha,  p.  46.)  In  b.  c.  357  the 
I'bocuiM,  who  had  been  wnU-nced  hy  the  Anif^ic- 
tyooic  Council  to  pay  »  bevvy  fine  on  the  pretext  of 
their  having  cullivat*-*!  a  portinn  of  the  Cirrliwan 
plain,  were  persuaded  by  riiiloni<>lus  tu  complete 
the  sacrilege  with  which  they  had  U-en  branded  by 
adiiqg  the  temple  uf  Delphi  it.s<-1f.  The  enterprise 
tras  sncceasful,  and  Delphi  with  all  its  treiLsurcs 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Phodans.  Ht  iu  t-  ur  t^e 
tbe  celebimted  Sacred  War,  which  will  be  found 
rebtcd  in  all  hiatoriea  of  Oraece.  The  Phocians  at 
first  abstained  from  teaching  the  riches  of  tlie  tem- 
|l6;  but  being  bard  pnttad  bj  tbo  TMmhw  aod 
Looians,  they  Mwn  conrarted  tbe  ttnaanwi  into 
money  for  tlic  puri>.>si'  uf  p«yin;»  tlicir  troops.  When 
the  war  waa  at  length  braoglit  to  a  ccoduaian  by 
PhtBp  of.  Maoedon,  and  the  templa  nutond  to  the 
cni»t<xiy  of  the  Ainphictyoiis  (ii.  c.  346),  itji  iniin- 
valuable  treasurea  bad  dtsapwsared,  though  it  still 
cwntriwrt  oiuMi'oua  nwka  m  art.  Thu  Phodans 
I  anitenced  to  replace,  by  yearly  p.^Tni«'iits,  tliet* 
■timatcd  at  the  sui'iiof  io,ubo  Ulcnt«,  or 
aaarif  two  arflliou  and  a  batf  atwBi^.  '  The  Pbo- 
ciaas,  howerer,  were  far  too  poor  ever  to  be  able  to 
restore  to  tbe  shrine  any  considerable  portion  of  its 
^pmer  wealth.  In  b.  c.  279  tha  leport  of  its  riches 
tMnpted  the  (iipiflityof  Brennos  and  the  Gaub; 
bat  tliej  probably  were  ignonuit  of  tbe  loss  it  had 
■  tb»  Saond  War.  Thqr  advMMd  to 


tbe  attaek  by  the  ^'vtne  r<«d  which  the  Pmiaos  had 
uken,  but  were  rciuil^cii  in  like  manner  by  almost 
the  Mine  supernatural  ii^eocj.  While  the  thunder 
rolltNl  and  an  cartliijuake  ri'iit  tlic  n^clcji,  hnge 
uuiA^es  ol  ktoue  rulittl  ilown  Imin  the  ui<juntain.<i  and 
crashed  the  foe.  (jQ»tin,  xxiv.  6 — 8;  Pans.  x.  2.3.) 
Tbe  temple  waa  plundi-rcd  by  Sulb.  when  he  robiied 
thoee  of  Oiytnpia  luul  Kpiilauru.s  (Dion  Cass.  vol. 
i.  p.  49,  ed.  Heimar.;  Diod.  £xe.  p.  614,  ed.  Wess.) 
Strabo  de^tcribes  tbe  tempJe  as  very  poor  in  his  time 
(ix.  p.  420).  It  was  a<niin  rifled  by  Nero,  who  car> 
ried  off  50U  brazen  statues  (Pans.  x.  7.  §  1).  This 
eaaperar,  angrjr  with  the  god|  deprived  the  lample  of 
the  CirriuMaa  Iwiitmy,  which  he  diatribatad  amtmg 
his  soldiers,  and  abolished  the  nrarlo.  (Dion  Cas.<». 
isiii.  14.)  But  Uadriao,  who  dki  so  much  fur  tha 
ratoration  of  tha  Qiaeian  eitiee  and  teni|iiea,  did  mfc 

ncirlec  t  I)ilp!ii  ;  ami  under  his  reipn  niid  that  of  tha 
AnUMunea  it  appeared  jm>babljr  in  a  state  of  gnaM 
spisndoar  than  bad  been  tbe  case  firm  tbe  time  of 

the  Sacretl  War.  In  this  rondition  it  wi\h  ise«>n  and 
described  by  Pauaanitis  ;  and  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
that  the  l^Ua  atOl  continued  to  give  answera 

(<fc  Pyth.  Ornr.  c.  24).  Coins  of  Delphi  are  found 
down  to  the  time  uf  Cararalla.  Con^tantine  carried 
off  several  of  i\s  works  of  .art  to  adorn  his  mm  ca|i> 
t.il.  (Sizom.  //.  /.'.  ii.  15.)  1  he  rirarlc  was  con- 
sulted by  Julian,  but  was  tiually  (oiuaced  by  'ibeo> 
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1.  The  Tempi**. 

2.  The  Great  Altar. 
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K.    Hjrampeia.  FlcmMUo. 

I..    Fuuntaiu  of  CasialU. 

M.  Fountain  of  Delpbusa.  Kernd. 


A.  Ri>ul('iiterion. 
6.   btoa  of  the  Atbeniao*. 
C  Ofaveefl 


IIL  TOPOORATIIT. 

In  dcaeriUng  Delphi  we  shall  follow  the  slepa  of 
Fnmanifui.    He  entered  Delphi  on  its  eastern  side, 


7.  Fotmlain 
a.  Letcbs. 
9*  Ttaeatret 


of  the  road  before  the  town  was  the  ancient 
cemeteiy,  of  which  there  are  itiU  ntuncrooa  muuaat 
many  of  the  grarea  are  e«t  ont  of  the  fiMe  of  tha 

rock.    Uj"»n  i  iittTinf;  the  town  Pausania.s  niw  four 


jrannamnB  ne  enicrca  Lieipai  on  us  eaaiera  srae,  rocK.  i  {"ui  i  iut  nui;  me  town  l  aujutnia.s  .^aw  lour 
kiviqg  oona  iqr  tha  load  calkd  SchiaUL  v  Od  the  ( tem^  in  tfoocesaon;  tha  fini  waa  in  raioa;  tha 
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second  WM  «Bpty{  b  the  third  wm  a  few  stAtues 

of  Hotnon  «nperon;  and  the  fourth  was  the  temple 
of  Athena  ProDoea.  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  7.)  The  last  is 
described  hj  Demostheoes  as  a  verj  laq^e  and  beao- 
tifol  temple;  and  here  sacrifices  were  offered  before 
consnltini^  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  goddess  li  also 
cillcil  I'ri)na<"n  from  her  ihvclling  in  front  i>f  the 
tein|tle  of  Afiollo,  that  is,  upoa  the  road  leading  to 
the  Buin  entnuioe  ef  the  latter.  (Dem.  c  AriMtog. 
Ln.780;  Acschin.  c.  Ctetiph.  p.  69;  Arij-tiii.  Or.  m 
Mimn.  26;  Uerod.  L  92,  viii.  37 ;  Diod.  xL  14; 
AeMbjl.  Emm.  SI,  n«MUb  fl^sfttfa  r  ^  A^ywt 
vptcrSfvtTcu.)  The  site  of  tho  f>ar  temples  is 
Diarlied  bj  an  extcnsire  ^lattorm  resting  upon 
polygonal  mlb,  od  whkh  he  fragments  of  pilUrs, 
triplyphs,  and  otiier  remninx  of  templet|  wfaicM  give 
to  tlie  ]i\ace  the  naine  of  Marmariiu 

A  little  above  the  temple  of  AdMW  Pronoea 
Pau^anias  saw  the  eanctnnni-  of  Phvlacns,  n  native 
hero,  wlio  along  with  his  comraiie  Autouous  assisted 
the  Dclphians,  both  when  the  Persians  and  tteOsol* 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  temple.  The  masses  ef 
atone  still  Ijing  upon  thia  spot  have  been  already 
mentioned.  A  short  distance  further  was  the  Gjm- 
nasium  to  the  left  of  tlw  road,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  monastery  of  tiie  Piauighfa, 
sarroundfil  by  olives  and  mulberry  trees.  In  the 
ebnrcb  of  the  mooasteiy  two  ancient  inscriptions 
Imto  been  frand  (BSckh,  Inter.  1687, 17S3).  as 
well  .13  trifjlyphs  and  other  architectural  remains. 
Pansanias  says,  that  on  taming  to  the  left  from  the 
Oymnaaiam  the  distance  down  to  the  river  Pleistna 
apjK'.-irt^J  to  him  to  be  only  three  stitdia,  but  it  is 
cotuiderably  more.  The  Pieistos  is  now  called 
XmrapMamott  beemiM  it  ia  dfj  In  fhe  •aaimor 
nMNlths. 

In  ascending  from  the  gymnasium  to  the  temple 
«f  Apollo^  the  water  of  Caatalia  was  on  the  right  of 
the  road."  (Pnus.  x.  8.  §  9.)  The  far-famed  fountain 
ttf  CivsLiilia  issu«  from  tlio  fis-sure  between  the  two 
lofty  clitTn  with  jK-akcd  summits,  of  which  we  have 
already  briefly  spoken  in  doscrihing  the  site  of  Delphi. 
The  sj)ring  rises  close  to  the  eastern  of  the  two  cliffs, 
now  calli-d  Flanhuko.  In  aatk|aity  it  bore  the  name 
of  HxAUVVAA  ('Tcifiirfia),  as  appears  from  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  the  sanctuary  of  Autonoos 
Was  ncir  thcCastalia  at  the  foot  of  the  Hypompeian 
atttnout.  (Herod.  viiL  39.)  From  thia  height  cri- 
ndnib  were  hnrled,  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  act 
of  impiety  towards  the  Delpliijui  sanctaarr.  (SchoL 
ad  LmoUm.  PhaL  u  6;  Schol.  ad  Ariitopk.  Vr$p. 
1444;del.  Var.Bv*.TA.  5;  Eorip.  /on,  1222, 1266.) 
After  the  murder  of  Aesop,  who  was  hurled  fn>m  the 
Uyanipcia,  the  Delpbians,  out  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory, transferred  the  phce  of  punishment  to  the 
peak  NAifPLlA  (NawrAfo,  Plut,  de  Ser.  A'um.  VmtL 
c  12;  comp.  Uerod.  ii.  134).  This  has  been  usually 
•opposed  to  bo  the  weiteni  of  fhe  two  eunmita,  now 
named  Rodhini  ;  but  there  is  no  aiithnrity  for  this 
statement,  and  Ulrichs  tnuufera  the  name  to  the 
•teep  nieka  on  th»  wertem  aida  ef  the  town,  from  I 
lAieh  many  Turkish  priaonan  fran  hniiad  In  the 
war  of  independence. 

The  celebrity  of  the  two  peaks  throogh  which  the 
Castalia  Hows  led  the  poets  and  later  writers  to 
speak  of  two  smnmits  of  Parnassus,  although  one, 
namely  that  «f  Ljpeoreia,  towan  above  all  others. 
Some  writers  even  seem  to  have  supposed  that  tlie 
two  peaks  of  the  C'ustalia  were  nctualiy  the  sum- 
mits of  Pamassos  itself,  although  the  latter  riseo  in 
reality  aefwnl  thoaianfi  feet  ahora  themt— 
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"  Blons  ibi  Tertidbu  petit  ardnos  eastn  doobus. 
Nomine  Pam.«.sa<',  superatqne  racumine  nubea.* 

(Or.  Met  i.  316;  comp.  Locan,  r.  71;  Stat.  TieL 
riL  346;  Lnoan,  Comiai^.  i;  Noon.  Diom9$.  sifi. 

p.  .3.^8.)  The  two  peaks  were  sacnd  to  !>;.  riy-us. 
Above  them  was  the  Coiycian  cave,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  bdoer,  wMdi  also  boloaged  to  Dionyssa 
and  his  attendants,  the  Coryc  inn  nym|ths:  hence  the 
name  of  Corydan  was  sumeUme»  given  to  the  two 
samniita  thamaebaat— 

oi  V  ^ip  Si\6^m  wtrpat 

vripoif  tvmwt  Ktyrits,  Ivfa  Kmpinm  Sjftfmt 

KHtnUmtrtimiia,  (fibpli.  Jn%.  11S6.) 

atiu  8i  yin(pai,  TvBa  Kuf  vkU  -nirpa 

Bp6tuot  V  fx<*  ^  X^"'  (Aewh. 

ir69t  Nvcraf  ipa  ras  br^vrp&^ov  ftiiy<mf>oye»r 

(Eurip.  Bocdl.  556.) 

The  senilcircolar  ran^  of  rocks,  to  which  the  two 
Bummita  belonged,  bore  the  general  name  of  Piiak- 
DRUDB8  (♦oi^piittet)^  aa  waa  lamarkad  abote. 
Diodoms  giTsa  tUa  name  to  ^  waaten  rads, 

where  Philomrlus  gained  a  victory  over  the  \jocnu» 
(xvi.  28);  and  the  eaatera  rock  Ilysmpeia,  from 
which  Aeaop  ia  aaid  to  liaTe  been  precipitated,  ia  b- 
rliidi'd  tiy  Suidaa  anoong  the  riine<!n^es  (Said,  t, 
rr.  MomwoSf  fi^pfat).  They  faced  newly  doe 
aoott,  and  thna  veocivcd  flia  raja  ef  the  ann  duiBf 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  day.  It  was  appa- 
rently owing  to  this  circumstance  that  they  were 
called  Phaedriades,  or  "  Resplendent"  Beoahtef 
the  full  my.s  of  the  sun,  they  refleeteJ  them  r.j«ni 
the  temple  and  works  of  art  below;  and  hciiuo 
loo  represents  himself  as  "  serving  the  livelong  day 
beneath  the  sun's  bright  wing"  (wavauHHos  ifi! 
atXiov  wripvyi  dofi  \arptvotr,  ICnrip.  Ion,  122 ;  from 
Mure,  Tour  in  Orffce,  vol.  i.  p.  188).  Ib  the  ia> 
arcesvible  rocks  of  the  Pliaeiirisde.i  innumerable  birds 
build  their  nests;  and  eaglea,  vultures,  and  other 
birds  of  pngreODStaB^ir  hOffir  over  the  valley  beiew. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  ancient  times ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  Euri|ndes,  Ion, when  about  to  discharge 
his  daily  service  in  the  temple,  carries  with  him  a 
bow  and  arrows  in  order  to  keep  off  these  intntden* 
(Eurip.  /on,  154,  seq.) 

'I'lie  fi>Mire  hetwcen  the  two  Mnniniti  ItAabad 
of  a  torrent,  which  forma  in  ieaiona  af  nin  •  tm 
caaeada  of  about  SOO  feet  hi  height  "Attheleevcr 
extremity  of  the  dry  torrent  bed,  ju^t  wheiT  it 
emei^  from  betwem  the  cliffii,  issue  the  waters  of 
the  CaataHan  spring,  ooxing  at  flnt  in  aearee  per- 
ceptible stre.amlets  from  amoitp  the  I<inse  stones,  bot 
swelling  into  a  considerable  brook  within  not  maaj 
yards  of  their  first  appearanee  above  graund.*  (If  m«.) 
It  flows  through  a  hollow  dell  down  to  the  l'l(  i>tua, 
pa5sing  by  the  monastery  of  the  PtmaghUi  on  it:>  left 
or  eastern  side. 

The  Castalia  was  the  holy  water  of  the  IVlphi.an 
temple.  All  persons  who  came  to  consult  the  oradef 
or  who  wished  to  pray  to  the  god  befcra  mgtipuf^  rok 
any  of  the  matches  of  the  Pythian  games,  or  who 
visited  Delphi  for  any  religious  object  whataoerer, 
were  obliged  to  purify  them.selves  at  this  sacred 
fountain.  (Heliod.  ^eM.  ii.  26 ;  Knd.  P^th.  ir.  290, 
V.  39 ;  Plut.  AriiL  20.)  Even  the  senant^  of  the 
temple  used  the  water  for  the  same  purpose.  (Eorip. 
/MS  94.)  Tha  btthii^  of  tha  hair  aeaiia  to  h«*t 
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been  thr  ch\cC  form  of  the  parificatioa,  and  hence 
this  u  atthltitfii  by  the  poets  to  ApoUo  bimaelf : — 

frt  Si  KaaTa\la$  vSwp 
^vifi^rt I  /it  K6fuu  ifxai% 
Sfvtrai.    (Eurip.  Photn,  222.) 

Qui  rm  poro  CaiUUae  Utrit 
Grim  MiBtat  * 

(Her.  CmtfL  ffi.  4w<1 ;  eampi  Or.  MeL  i.  871 ;  Stat. 

T//cA.  i.  698).  There  can  be  no  dmibf  thnt  thosp 
who  vUitcd  Delphi  for  the  purpoete  ot  beinf:  purified 
from  marder  batiied  their  whole  body  in  the  Castalian 
spring.  Thorn  arc  5ti!!  remains  of  a  bath  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  which  received  the  waters  <^  the  sprinp, 
•od  to  which  etepe  led  down.  It  is  called  by  Ulrictia 
the  "  Bath  of  the  I'ythian  Pilgrims.''  Pn-cedinp 
writers  bad  given  it  the  name  uf  the  "  Bath  of  the 
Vjrddat*  *a  appellation  whidi  has  arisen  from  the 
erroneooj  statement  of  a  ScboUast  (jad  Eurip. 
Pkom.  230).  The  aged  women,  who  were  elected 
to  the  office  of  Pythia  from  the  Ddphian  families, 
mpfear  Mv«r  to  have  batbed  io  tiie  fbnntain,  or  at 
ul  eveoti  only  npon  their  consecration  to  flieir  pro- 
phetic office,  sim  r  they  livptl  in  the  lemple  without 
conung  in  contact  with  anj  profiuie  olgecti,  and 
MiMiitMntly  needed  no  ftutiwr  purifieitioB>  In  the 

Ion  uf  Kuri]*ide^  tlic  Pytliia  is  in  the  M^jtUBI  before 
atu-riae,  and  in  the  £m»a»i(k*  of  AmMhm  tbm 
ienoimotko  oftbelwth  of  the  PytUa  befbre  ihe 
nscendj  the  trijxxl. 

In  later  times  the  Castaliao  fpriog  was  said  to 
hapvt  to Ooie nho dnnk of  it  fm  inspintion; 
but  this  i.s  an  invention  of  the  Hi.man  poets,  who 
appear  to  have  attributed  to  it  this  power  from 
Apdb  Wng  the  pratoetar  flf  tiM  Mwes: — 

"  Mihi  flavos  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua." 

(Or.  Aat.  L  15.  35;  oonpw  Stat  Sibr.  t.  5,  iait; 
Martial.  zS.  8.  11.) 

The  Castaliii  is  now  Called  the  fountain  of  St. 
John,  from  a  small  chapel  of  SC  John  which  stands 
does  to  ito  sowve. 

Nt-ar  tJip  sj  rinj^  them  is  at  present  a  plane  tree, 
which  is  the  oaijr  one  in  Kattri  and  the  immediate 
iM^libouhoed.  R  is  eoqjeeturad  Ij  mrida  to  be 
the  very  tree  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  ow 
which  Agamemnon  was  said  to  have  planted  at 
DdpU  (Tbeepbr.  JJist  PtauL  iv.  13.  s.  14),  since 
it  Mams  scarcf'ly  possible  to  assign  »ny  limits  to 
the  iiiiB  of  plane  treen  in  Greece,  es)iecially  when 
thef  gnm  bj  the  aide  of  perennial  streams. 

The  road  fnun  the  Cast.ili.'in  ^prin^;  led  to  the 
principal  cntranrc  into  the  i'ythian  baix  tuaiy.  The 
sanctuary,  which  contained  several  otlicr  buildings 
besides  the  temple,  was  called  -rh  Upbtf,  rh  T4fUPOt 
and  nMv  in  a  narrower  sense.  It  was  eDckeed  by 
a  wall,  nanied  i  itphs  wtplfiof^ot.  Pausaniiui  en- 
tered the  aaered  eaclosare  1^  the  principal  gate, 
which  freed  the  ewt,  and  qottted  it  Irf  a  western 

dnoT  n^ar  the  theatre.      He  riiiiark:>  th.tt  tlurc 

were  numerous  means  cf  exit,  which  was  unusual 
in  Gredan  SBnetnarieo.   He  desertbes  the  Hiwtaaiy 

as  iKTtipviiij:^  the  hii:host  fort  of  the  city,  and  the 
pertbolua  as  of  great  Hie  (x.  8.  §  9).  It  appears 
to  hare  been  neaily  in  the  ftnn  er  a  fifangle,  of 
which  the  b.a>is  lyinp;  towards  thf  south  is  marked 
br  the  ruins  called  UtUetuod.  The  peaaants  gave 
the  ruins  this  name^  because  tbey  regaidad  mm 
ax  tlie  wall  of  a  fortress ;  and  the  modem  name  of 
Kaitri  has  aruen  out  of  the  belief  that  a  fortreas 
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once  existed  here.  Ulrichs  ahto  dlsrf)\  ered  a  por- 
tion of  the  northern  comer  half-way  between  the  e 
chnrdi  «f  Nicohnia  and  the  fmriain  KtmL  From 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  i.s  a  8teep  declivity, 
the  buildings  in  the  sacred  encloenre  muot  have 
stood  upon  terraces;  and  it  was  probably  upon  the 
walls  of  these  terraces  tli.it  many  of  the  inscriptiflna 
were  cut  which  we  now  find  at  l>elphi. 

The  m<jst  remarkable  objects  in  the  sacied  CD* 
closure  lay  between  the  principal  or  ea.stem  entrance 
and  the  temple.  Both  Pausanias  and  the  slraiigers 
in  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  the  Pythian  Orada  weni 
from  the  Castalia  to  the  temple  by  the  same  way; 
anil,  consequently,  the  objects  which  they  both  agree 
in  describing  must  be  plaoed  bsiween  tbo  principal 
entrance  and  the  temple. 

Upon  entering  the  enelainrB  than  fha  eaatan  gate 
the  tii>t  I'lijr'cts  .Hecn  were  statoeacf  rthlttfa  *«J 
other  dedicatory  ofi'erings,  of  wliich  Fauaiiiai  haa 
given  na  a  lang  acceunt  (x.  9,  seq.).  Their  nnm< 
ber  W.T.S  very  great.  Fvcn  in  PUny's  time  they 
were  not  leas  than  3(J00.  (Plin.  xxxir.  7.  §  7.) 
Nero  alone,  as  wa  hare  abwdy  seen,  canied  m 
500  bronze  stntnes.  (Paus.  x.  7.  §  1.)  Many  of 
them  could  be  seen,  rising  above  the  puibolus, 
persons  ascending  the  eastern  road  to  the  sanelnaij. 
(Justin,  xxiv.  7;  Polyaen.  vii.  35.  §  2.) 

Paui>uiiias  and  Plutarch  next  uientiun  the  StODO 
af  the  Sibyl,  which  was  a  rock  rising  aboro  tlw 
ground,  and  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  seat 
occuped  by  the  iirst  bibyl.  (Pans.  x.  12.  §  1} 
Plut.  (U  FfA.  Of.  9 ;  Clem.  jUaab  Akwak  L  n. 
304.) 

Near  the  Stone  were  the  Thesauri  {Br^wpo?)^  or 
treasuries,  which  did  not  stand  on  a  single  plat- 
fiinn  M  at  Olympia,  but  were  built  sepaimtely  abont 
the  Slooe  as  far  as  the  great  attar.   Tbey  were 

small  builiiinps.  p;irtly  al«pvc  and  psirtly  below  the 
ground,  in  which  were  kcnt  the  mon*  valuable  ofler^ 
ings,  and  rach  as  codd  not  be  exposed  witliont 
injury  to  tlie  .nir.  Tim  irwst  celebrated  of  all  the 
treasuries  was  that  of  the  Corinthians,  said  to  have 
been  buOt  by  Cypsehu,  hi  wUdi  were  presenred, 
among  otlM>r  things,  the  gold  and  silver  uflerings  of 
Oygcs.  (Paus.  x.  13-  §  5;  Uerod.  i.  14,  ir.  162; 
Plut  StfL  Sap.  Convtt.  SI,  de  Pjfth.  Or.  19.) 
The  Sfoa,  built  by  the  Athenians,  also  sers-ed  the 
purpose  of  a  treasury.  (Paus.  x.  11.  §  6.)  It 
stood  apparently  east  of  the  Stone  of  the  SibyL 

Near  tiie  Stoa  of  the  Atlii  ni.ins  was  the  Bouleu- 
tenon  {^uuKtvr^PtOP')  or  benatc-liouse  of  the  Del- 
phians.  (Plat.«lB  J)flh.  Or.  9;  Clem.  Ale>. Strom, 
I  p.  3(H.) 

In  fhmt  of  the  temple,  and  under  the  oj«a 
heaven,  stood  the  great  altar  of  Apollo,  where  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  offered.  It  is  probably  tlie 
same  as  the  altar  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  135) 
as  a  dedicatory  ofTcrin^'  of  the  Chians.  It  is  called 
by  Pausanias  fiw^iht  6  /liyas  (x.  14.  §  7),  by 
Eoripides  fia>n6s  {Ion,  1275,  1306,  1314),  /9«^f 
(422),  and  /3<..^ii  e«oC  (1280).  The  court  in 
which  it  stood  is  called  by  Euhj^des  &v^^Aj]  (1 14) 
and  fiiMAai  (46).  NBar  tba  altar  atood  a  brasan 
wnif,  dedicated  by  fha  Delphiaaa  themeelvea. 
(Paus.  X.  14.  §  7.) 

We  now  coma  to  tlia  temple  Healf.  It  appears 
from  the  existing  fragments  of  columns  that  the 
exterior  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Ionic  It  would  seem  to  lunre  ben  a  hex.astyle 
t»mple,  and  smaller  by  one-.«eventh  tlian  the  teni|.Io 
of  ii^eus  at  Olympia.   Still  it  was  rcdkoucd  one  of 
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the  Iirpcst  in  Greece  (Philoslr.  Vtt.  A  poll.  vii.  11), 
9    aod  Tied  in  beautj  with  the  temples  of  AtheoK 
(Eiirip./«»,1S4t  PiBa./yft.vH.9).  ItliMiMn 

almuly  related  that  it  was  erected  lir  the  Alonae- 
ooidae,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Corinthian 
aichilMt  Sffaittuuiu,  after  it  had  been  barnt  down 
ill  n.  r.  ri4^,  and  that  the  front  waa  built  of  Parian 
inarbte,  while  the  remainder  wai  of  ordinary  stone. 
The  tjropaua  of  the  pedioMDtB  of  the  two  portiooes 
yrerr'  filled  with  sculptorBi,  tlM  0O8  with  Matnes  of 
Arlcjiiis,  I^to,  AjMiUo,  tho  Moses,  aJid  the  setting 
eiin.  and  the  other  with  thoM  of  Dioojaos  and  the 
Thyiades,  both  uf  them  the  worka  of  Athenian 
«rti»t.s.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §4.)  Euripides  has  de- 
scrilx  i  live  of  the  metopes,  probably  those  on  the 
eastern  front.  The  subject*  were,  Hercales  and 
lolaus  slajinfif  Uie  LeriMesn  hjdra,  Bellerufihoii 
killing  the  Chimaem,  Zens  killing  Mimas,  Pall:^~ 
killing  Encetadiis,  and  Bacdms  aaother  «f  the  giants. 
(Earip./<M,190— 418.)  AsintlwPWtlienoa.therB 
were  gilded  shields  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two 
frooto  biosath  tbs  oielopes:  those  in  the  eastern 
Uraot  wsn  dediciitad  by  tin  Athsnlaiis  from  the 
■poUs  of  the  Pi T^i.'tns  at  M:\r.ithon,  and  those  on  the 
VHtem  front  by  the  Aetoliana  from  the  spoils  of 
fke  Onk,  (Piu.  s.  19.  §  4.) 

Tlu?  interior  of  the  temple  consisted  of  three  di- 
▼isiona,  the  Prooaus  (vfMiMwt),  the  Celia  (roiit, 
rpt^),MiddM  Aiytan,«lMnthe  oracle*  d»> 
Kvered  (SBwTor,  fucurrttov,  xpV<^''^P">y). 

In  the  Pronaus  stood  a  brazen  statue  of  Homer 
(Pms.  X.  94.  §  2),  and  abo,  te  tba  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, the  large  silver  crater  presented  by  Croesus 
(Herod,  i.  51).    Ou  tlic  walls  of  the  Proiiaus  were 
inaecibed,  by  order  of  the  Amphictyuns,  in  goldm 
letters,  the  celebrated  sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise 
.  ,  Men,  8urh  as  "  Know  thyself,"  **  Nothing  too  much." 
^/4<lv\aL  de  Garrul.  1 7:  ?»■•.  S.  24.  §  1;  PUn.  vii. 
^9         V  ^^'^    ^^^^       was>h  up  in  wood  the  filth  lettra- 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  iaJiCitr  1  in  common  by  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 
'U^.  /hrtj/.  It  was  a  simple  E,  which  in  the  ancient  Greek  wri« 
J^3,  ali^o  represented  the  diphthong  e/.   There  were 

various  interpretations  of  its  me.inincr,  of  which  Plu- 
tarch has  given  an  acoount  in  his  treatiM  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Cella  w.\s  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  as 
appears  from  existing  fragments.  In  it  Pausanias 
•aw  an  altar  of  PcaaUon,  to  wiMira  tba  anala  be* 

loiijnHl  in  the  most  ancient  times,  statues  of  two 
Moerae  or  Fates,  together  with  statUM  of  Zeus  and 
ApoTb  «8  foadan  of  tiM  fWlaa,  lha  iMBrtlt  npoo 

whidi  tl.e  prie.stof  Apollo  slew  Neoptolemus,  the  son 
of  AdiiUcs,  and  the  iron  chau:  of  Pindar,  on  which 
Iw  ]a  aald  t»  bava  amg  U*  hjmaa  to  ApoUa 
(Ptans.  X.  24.  §  4, 6oq.) 

On  the  hearth  burnt  a  perpetual  fire,  and  ne<ar  it 
was  tbe  Omnhaloa,  or  Navel-Stune,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  middle  point  of  the  earth.  (Aes- 
chyl.  Choi  ph.  1034,  BCi].;  *oi9i\lus  yns  fua6n<t>a- 
\os  im-la,  Kurip.  Ion,  461.)  According  to  tradi- 
tion, two  eagles,  which  had  been  sent  by  Zeus,  one 
from  the  east,  and  the  other  from  the  west,  met 
at  this  point,  and  tlins  determined  it  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  (Pind.  Pjftk  iv.  131,  vi.  8; 
Btnib.  ix.  p.  419  )  The  Omphaha  waa  a  wliite 
atone,  adorned  with  stripes  of  various  kinds,  and 
upon  it  wars  the  representations  of  the  two  eagles 
(^6fi^a\4t  .  .  .  TaiviwM<*'(»i  Strsb.  i «. ;  artfi- 
fiaai  y'  «V5itJ)5,  F.urip.  Ion,  224;  Paus.  x.  16.  § 
e).   It  is  fre^oent^jr  reprasented  in  Tsse-paintin^ 
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in  wliieh  Orestes  is  exhibited  sitting  upon  it,  ex- 
actly as  described  by  Aeschylus.  (A'tim.  40 ;  camp. 
MBIler,  AeieU.  Emm.  §  27.)   The  aile  of  tbe  Om. 

phalos  is  not  mentionetl  by  Pau.s.imi.s.  It  was 
dearly  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  fur  in  Acs*.liyJua 
tbe  I^tbia,  in  going  tbrangh  the  temple  to  tlie  Ady- 
tum, perceives  Orestes  seated  upon  the  "nri)j>fi.J>js 
(fum.  /.  c).  It  probably  stood, along  with  the  sa- 
cred  hearth,  as  nearly  as  poaribl*  in  tlM  centre  of  tha 
Cella.  Tiie  sacre<l  ht-arih  wa.s  usually  in  the  ceritre 
of  the  hou.sc  or  the  ternple.  Thu.s,  the  altar  in  ti»e 
middle  of  the  palace  at  Mycenae  in  called  by  Clytaem- 
nestra  fiw^fn^aXjos  iaria.  (Aesch.  Ajfom.  1056.) 

The  temple  was  hypaethral,  that  is,  there  wss  an 
opening  in  the  roof  ol  the  CclU.  Tliis  follows  from 
the  namtiva  of  Justin,  who  relates  that,  when  tfaa 
temple  was  attacked  by  the  Ganls,  the  piiesta  mr 
tl.i  l'.nI  descend  into  the  Sanctuary  through  the  opts 
part  of  the  roof  ("  per  culminis  aperta  faatigia,'* 
Justin,  xxiv.  8).  In  &et,  all  temples  wbicfa  bnl  in 
tlie  interior  an  altar  on  whirli  .sacritices  were  ofTiTci. 
or  a  hearth  on  which  fire  was  kept  burning;,  wen 
obliged  lo  bam  aoaM  opening  ftr  eairying  off  ^tm 
smoke. 

The  Adytum,  in  which  the  oncks  were  do- 
livered,  waa  a  snbtanaaeoas  ahanbsr,  vineb  m  om 

was  allowed  to  enter  except  tlie  priests,  cr  tbasa  to 
whom  special  permiaaioa  was  given.  That  tbo  Adtf* 
tum  was  ander<poimd  vpfmn  from  tbe  i  ipiWiiaM 
by  which  it  is  freijnently  designated  in  the  ancient 
writers,  and  which  refer  not  only  to  natoral  cares 
and  grottoes,  but  to  chambers  built  under-groond. 
((dBfd  t'  iyrpa  SpdwofTOi,  Kurip.  Photm  '232; 
&yTpo¥,  Strab.  ix-  p.  419;  rh  tow  KAijfl*'»TOJ  Tlv^tt- 
pos  aiHiKeuov,  Atben.  xv.  p.  701 ,  c. ;  "  specua,"  Lit. 
i.  56;  "  Castalium  antrum,"  Ov.  MeL  iii.  14;  "ca- 
vemu,"  Lucan,  v.  135,  162.)  It  is  described  as 
situated  in  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  b 
frequently  called  nvxis.  (Pans.  x.  24.  §  5 ;  M^x^'f 
Aeaeh.  .^an.  39.)  No  aocoont  of  it  is  given  by 
Pausanias,  who  simply  says  that  "  few  nre  aiimitted 
into  the  inmost  part  of  tbe  temple,  and  that  in  it 
tbera  b  a  aecona  statue  of  Apollo,  made  of  goM.** 
(I'aus,  JLe,)  Ulrichs  conjectures  that  the  cnirance 
into  die  AdMsBinaj  bave  been  eithw  on  the  western 
BideortbeOtna,»pp0Bitetiiegnat  door  oftbe  temple; 
or  on  the  northern  side,  where  an  excavation  might 
be  made  in  the  rock  in  the  direction  of  the  foontain 
Oaaaetie,  wbioh  flowed  into  tihe  Adytwn. 

Stephanus  B.  says  (#.  r.  AtXpo'i)  that  the  Ady- 
tum was  built  of  lire  stones,  by  the  celebrated  Tn>- 
phonino  and  Agamedea,  who  appear  fa  tiw  BooNiie 
Hymn  to  Ajwllo  as  the  original  architects  of  the 
temple.  And  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
Adytum  and  the  polygonal  snbstmction  of  the  temple 
escaped  the  fire  which  destroyed  tbe  boiUbv  ia  Hb» 
5S!h  Olympiad. 

In  the  inmost  part  of  tbe  Adytnm  alood  •  tripod 
over  a  deep  chasm  in  the  earth,  whence  proceeded 
nn  intoxicating  vapour,  which  was  supposed  to  in- 
spire the  priestess  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  (Sbrdk. 
L  c.)  This  opening  is  described  by  virions  names 
in  tlw  ancient  writers,  (xcur/to,  Diod.  xvi.  ^6;  yni 
(TT^/ut,  Stobaeus,  Ed.  i.  42 ;  TIvBikop  <rr6iuor, 
Lnctan,  Ner.  10,  Dion  Csss.  bdil.  14 ;  "  hiatus," 
Lucan,  t.  82 ;  "  temie  fbramen,"  xxir.  6.)  Acoord- 
inp  to  Plutarch  this  vapour  arose  from  a  fuiuila&i 
(de  IM}f.  Or.  50,  de  P$th.  Or.  17),  wbicfa  ia  said 
by  Panaaniaa  to  bava  been  tbe  iboatain  Caaaotb, 
that  disappeared  beneath  the  ground  in  the  Adytum 
(x.  24»  §  7>  Panaaniaa  also  relates  diat  the  orade 
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was  discorered  in  conseqaence  of  some  sbepberds, 
who  bad  driven  their  flocks  to  the  spot,  bcooming 
inspired  by  the  Tapoor  and  uttering  nroipheciea  (x, 
6.  §  7).  The  Pjthia  sat  apon  the  tri||Ml  when  die 
gare  the  oracles  of  Apullo,  and  tlte  ubjcct  of  it  was 
to  prevent  bar  fiUliog  into  the  chasm.  (Diod.  xv'u 
26.)  Between  the  three  lepi  of  iStt  tripod  hang  • 
circular  vessel,  called  XiSr^t  and  ayrtirui.  in  wiiich 
were  preserved  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  I'jtiiiaR 
serpent  (DionTa.  Per.  441,  and  Eastal!i.«riM ; 
Son-,  ad  Virff.  Aai.  iii.  3C0.  vi.  317.)  For  a 
furtiicr  descriptioa  of  this  tripod^  see  J)kL  Ami. 
■rt.  TV^MA  Mo  Taponr  is  now  Ibond  iMiiing  from 
inr  part  of  the  Dolpliinn  rocks. 

Upon  leaving  the  temple,  we  again  follow  Paa- 
■nrfflo  in  hb  aoeeoBt  of  the  nmafauDg  |rigeeli.  which 
lay  north  of  the  temple  within  the  peribolus.  P.in- 
banios,  upon  going  out  of  the  temple,  tamed  to  the 
left,  where  he  no^oed  a  peribolae  enclosii^  the  tomb 
of  Ncoptolemoj?,  the  Fon  of  Achilles,  to  whom  the 
Delphiiins  offered  sacriiiccs  every  year.  (Pau.s.  x. 
94.  $6;  Strab.  ix.  p.421.)  He  was  sud  to  have 
been  mnniered  in  tlio  temple,  near  the  sacred  hmrth; 
but  the  manner  of  his  death  was  differently  related. 
Above  the  mins  of  the  temple,  and  n  little  to  the 
eatft,  Ulrichs  noticed  the  remaine  of  an  ancient  wall, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  peribolos  of 
the  tomb  of  Neoptolcmus. 

8dU  higher  vp  titan  the  kmtk  mm  the  stone 
wUeh  Oromii  wm  add  to  hun  awnDowed  inetead  of 
his  son  Zens,  and  af^emanls  to  have  vomited  up. 
(Paua.  L  e.)  Upon  leaving  the  stone,  and  retnniing 
as  H  wen  to  the  temple,  Pawaidas  eame  t»  the 

f  iiintain  Cassotis  (KafTfror/f).  tho  am -is  to  which 
was  through  a  small  wail  boiit  near  it  (z.  24.  §  7). 
mriehs  identttw  CumA  wMi  the  ftoateio  near 
thf^  rhnrch  of  St  Nicolaus,  before  which  are  some 
nnnains  of  an  ancient  polygonal  waU.  Pauaanias 
fcrtiier  eajns,  aa  tee  ha?a  alMty  aeen,  tint  tta  Caji- 

Botis  fl'iwrd  into  the  Adjttim.  Acrordincly,  we  find 
that  the  fountain  of  ^  Ntcolaas  lies  immediately 
above  the  rains  of  Hw  tanplat  and  lower  down  the 
hill  we  now  find  snmf  wntor  sprinpn;^  out  of  the 
ground  at  the  present  Ildknico,  which  water  is 
probably  theeama  that  once  flowed  into  tJie  Adytum, 
but  has  now  made  an  exit  for  it»elf  below,  in  (  onM^- 
quence  of  being  hurled  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 
All  previoos  travellers  had  identified  the  Cassiitis 
with  the  fonntain  KemA,  which  flows  between  the 
rains  of  the  theatre  and  the  Stadium;  but,  in  addi- 
HflB  to  other  objections  that  micht  be  niged,  it  is 
impomible  to  believe  thai  tiieiieEUMlntef  tte  lemffe 
extended  so  fiur. 

The  name  Caseotis  occurs  only  in  Paosanlaa,  hot 
tiM  fbontaia  itaelf  is  mentioned  in  ether  ancient 
writers.  It  is  mentioned  is  tfw  HiMBeffe  ffynni  aa  a 
beautifully  flowing  fountain,  where  Apollo  slew  the 
aeipent  (m  ApoU.  300);  and  £nripdes  alludes  to 
it  as  Watering  the  eaeied  givea  enniNindSng  tids 
tvmple  (/on,  112).  This  sacred  jn^ne.  which 
is  &«qnently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  con- 
alrted  of  lanict-trees  and  myrtles,  but  one  laorai-tiee 

in  particular  was  called  yire-rminrutly  the  rytli'mn 
iaorel,  and  branches  of  it  were  uaed  fur  sacred  pur~ 
poees  witUn  tin  tanple. 

Above  the  Cassotis  was  th<»  LrsniK  (A«Vxt))  of 
the  Delphians  (Pans.  x.  25.  §  l)ip*'^  ^  t^'c  stone 
floor  of  which  was  diaeovered  by  Uvieha  in  the  out- 
buildings  of  a  honso  abo\T  the  foantain  of  St.  Nico- 
laus. JfWdtae  were  public  buildings,  in  which 
■^1^  9Mik  t(|itiHv  nd  aoiifHtie^ 
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private  hetasc*  were  generally  too  small  for  snch  a 
porpoee.  The  Deli^iian  I..e8che  was  adorned  with 
two  large  paiiaings  by  Pulygnotos,  dedicatory  of- 
ferings of  tlic  Cnidians;  the  painting  on  tlie  right 
hand  represented  the  captnro  of  Troy  and  the  de- 
par^  of  thaOineln^  and  that  on  the  left  the 
ueaoeut  of  Dfynea  fnio  Biadak  A  long  description 
of  thcM>  pictures  is  given  by  Pausanias  (x.  25— 31i 
eomp.  Plut  de  D^.  Or,  6,  47 ;  Plin.  uxt.  9.  s.  S5> 
The  4gure  ef  Onwandra  waa  paitienfau^y  adoAiea. 
(Lncian,  Imag.  7.) 

The  site  of  the  theatre  is  marked  by  a  hkh  wall, 
aHttletatheweitertheOttaBlia.  TUBWidl,w1ilc]i 
is  covered  by  several  inscripfioiis,  was  the  southern 
wall  of  the  theatre,  which,  as  usual  witlt  Gredau 
theatres,  was  built  in  a  amieirealar  ftrm  npon  f  ba 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  inner  port  of  t!ip  thc.ntre  is 
almost  entirely  covered,  and  only  a  smull  fiortion  of 
tlie  upper  seats  is  visible.  It  appears  from  an  in- 
scription that  the  theatre  lay  within  the  Pythian 
sanctuary  (Blkkh,  Inacr.  No.  1710),  and  according 
to  Pau.'-.'inias  it  adjoiited  the  wall  of  the  enclosure 
(x.  .32.  §  1).  Accordingly,  the  ruins  of  the  theatre 
determine  the  extent  of  the  encia^ure  to  the  north- 
west la  tha  thialia  tte  mosical  contests  of  the 
Pythian  games  were  carried  on,  from  lha  eariieat  to 
the  latest  times.    (Plut  de  Def.  Or.  8.) 

Ascending  from  the  Peribolos  (iwan£itm  N  iK 
rev  ve^iff^Aotf,  Pans.  z.  32.  §  1),  Pausanias  cama 
to  a  statue  of  Dionysns,  and  then  to  the  Stadium, 
situated  in  tlic  highest  part  of  the  city.  It  was 
boiit  of  Parnassian  elone,  but  waa  adoroed  with 
ftntdlo  marble  by  Beradea  Attient.  (Pane.  Lex 
T'tnl  str.  VU.  Sophist,  ii.  p.  550.)  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  the  Stadium,  now  called 
Ldtkoma,  and  tia  whole  length  may  be  dtslinetif 
traced.  Many  of  the  seats  remain,  comfioM>d  of  the 
native  rock;  but  the  Pentelic  marble  with  which  ii 
was  deoonted  fajr  Haradea  AttJens  la  no  longer  fbnnd. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Stadium  wa.s 
originally  in  the  mantime  plain,  where  it  continued 
to  be  in  the  time  of  Puidar  (PfA.  xL  10,  73);  and 
we  do  not  know  when  it  was  removed  to  the  city. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  Uie  large  fountain 
JKerMl  mar  the  Stadium  was  not  the  f?attaKBi 
There  can  l>e  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  name  of 
Krmd  wsis  Dku'HUSa  (A«\^C<ro),  which  we 
learn  fiom  Stephanus  B.  was  the  fountain  of  tha 
place  (*.  r.  A(A^().  The  Castalia,  from  its  po- 
sition, could  supply  only  the  lower  and  eastern  part 
of  the  city;  and  that  the  Pylaea,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  was  well  provided  with  water  is  ezpnissly 
stated  by  Plutarch  (de  Pyth.  Or.  29).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Kfpra,  the  modem  name  of  the 
foantain,  is  only  a  oomption  of  the  ancient  Kfk^ 

Pylaea  (nu\a(a)  WB8  a  anbori)  of  IMpbi,  en  idba 
ro<wl  to  Cris.s.<i.  Il  derived  it.'*  name  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  in  this  phioe,  the 
eoanen,  aa  is  well  known,  being  called  Pylaeu.  b 
the  time  of  Phitarcli,  Pylaea  was  prwided  witfc 
"  temples,  syncdria,  and  fountains."  The  synediia 
appear  to  bin  been  bi^  In  lator  timea  ibr  tha  nsa 
of  the  Ampliii  tynrc; ;  and  the  two  ancient  walls  puf»- 
porting  the  artificial  platform,  upon  which  the  chapel 
ef  St  Elhtt  standi,  are  probably  the  remains  of  sudi 
ft  building.  (Plut.  de  Pf/th.  Or.  29;  Dion  Chiy- 
eost  Or.  IxzviL  p.  414.)  A  littJe  above  the  chapd 
of  8t  EliM,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stadium,  them 
are  some  ancient  sepulchres  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
It  was  upon  approaching  the  sobuxbof  Pylaea  tltat 
WM  attMlBed  Iqr  tha  cauflnlsn,  fw  tte 
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bonding*  wgntioned  bj  Ury  am  wAkt/fy  thdM  «f 

Pvkca  ("  ps<  cniliMitiliu.s  :i>\  U-inj.laaiaCirrha,  prius- 

Jatm  perveniretur  ad  frequeDUA  MiliHIciw  ioc«|" 
Ir.xlU.  15). 
Above  was  tlic  rplcbrit<*d  cave  called  Co- 

BYCIUM  (ri  Kwpvjctoy  &<^pov),  distaat,  according 
to  Leaks,  abeat  7  tnika  (nm  ma  dtjr,  to  tito  nortli- 
eastwrird,  and  aHout  the  sarrif^  di-stanoe  to  tlic 
north-west  of  Ardkhova.  'I he  osuaI  waj  from 
JTiMlrf  to  tb«  beigbto  af  FteMMoa  laada  past  the 
Stmlium,  and  then  tama  VOOn  to  tha  west  than  the 
ancient  path,  which  aacandad  tha  mountaiQ  im- 
nadiateljr  above  the  dtj.  Tba  andait  i*aj  waa 
an  a^Htonishin;;  work.  It  was  a  zipxa<^  path,  con- 
siflling  of  more  than  a  thousand  hteps  cut  out  of 
tlie  hanl  rock,  and  forming  an  uninterrupted  flight 
of  steps  to  tlic  liighlands  above.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  it,  but  it  is  now  seldom 
usitl,  .x-i  the  modem  path  is  easier.  It  takes  about 
two  boors  to  reach  the  higblanda  of  Pamassua, 
which  are  divided  hj  hiWs  and  mavntain-Biiintnits 
into  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  vallojs  and 
ravines,  purtlj  oorared  with  fonata  of  pine  and  fir, 
and  partly  caltiratod  aa  arable  and  pastura  hud. 
This  district  extends  alx>ut  Ifi  uiilcM  ia  a  west- 
erl/  direction  from  the  foot  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit. It  fbniied  tba  neat  ^aloable  part  of  tha  taiw 
iftoiy  af  Delphi.  L.Mko  dp«irrihps  it  as  "  a  rountry 
•f  paitan,  ioten»persed  with  fin,  and  peopled  with 
di^harda  and  tiidr  ibdn  *  and  ninarka  that  be 
"occasionally  passed  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  all  vet  grem,  though  it  waa  the  27th  of  Jul/, 
•nd  the  harvest  in  the  pUina  cif  Boaotb  bad  baaia 
completed  a  month  before." 

The  Curyciun  cave  is  situated  in  the  mountain 
on  the  northern  side  of  tlie  vallejr.  It  ia  tboa 
dejicribed  by  Leake:  —  "We  ascended  more  than 
half-way  tu  its  summit,  when  a  small  triangular 
entrance  presented  itial^  oondocting  into  tba  great 
chamber  of  the  cavern,  wbicb  is  upwards  of  200 
fcat  in  length,  and  about  40  bigh  in  the  middle. 
Dropa  of  water  from  the  roof  had  formed  large  cal- 
fiamma  crystaUiutioiis  riaing  at  the  bottom,  and 
atben  were  auspended  fttm  every  part  of  ilia  raof 
an  !  vliics.  The  inner  j»art  of  this  great  hall  is 
rugged  and  irregular  i  but  after  climbing  over  some 
rodca,  we  arrived  at  another  araall  opening  leading 
into  a  second  chamber,  the  length  of  wliirh  is  near 
100  feet,  and  has  a  direction  nearljr  at  a  right  angle 
wfA  tiM  OBtar  cavern.  In  tbia  inner  apartment 
there  ia  again  a  narrow  opening,  but  inaccessible 
without  a  ladder;  at  the  foot  of  the  aacent  to  it  is 
a  small  natural  B|ianing.'*  Phusanias  says  (x.  32. 
§  2)  that  tliere  were  GO  sfmiia  from  I>i'Iphi  to  a 
brazen  statue,  from  whence  it  was  ea.sier  to  ascend 
to  the  cavern  on  foot  than  on  a  horse  and  mule; 
and,  acconlin^Iy.  I.eake  snppos<>s  the  st.itue  to  have 
stood  at  the  loot  of  the  inuuntuin,  since  the  distance 
from  thence  to  Delphi  is  nearly  that  mentioned 
bj  Pauanias.  The  latter  writer  remariu  that  ihia 
cave  ia  bu>ger  than  any  of  the  other  celebimted  ca- 
verns which  he  liad  scon,  and  that  a  person  can 
proceed  a  veiy  lo^g  wi^  through  it  even  without 
a  tordi.  He  adda  that  It  was  aaered  to  Pan  and 
the  Nymphs,  which  is  also  att>>teil  by  other  am  ient 
writen,  and  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  fbtud  iu 
the  cave.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  417;  Aeadi.  Emm.  M; 
lUVkh,  Irucr.  No.  1728;  Raikes,  in  Walpolo's  CoK 
iecHom^  vol.  L  p.  314.)  Pan  and  the  N/mphs  were 
iifardad  tba  conpniana  «f  DiongfiDa,  whose 
•Mbntad  upn  thaw  Mg^to.  [Saa 
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ing  npon  Delphi,  the  inhabit.mt*  t<x»k 
this  cave  (Herod,  viii.  36),  and  it  iiaa  1 
far  tbe  aaroe^parpaae  by  the  iidiabitanii  o(  ArM$m 
in  recent  times. 

According  to  Ulricfaa,  the  CoQrcian  cave  is  noer 
eaDad  aiafiwraft^t  1^  tike  peasants,  fivm  ita  beii^ 
supprned  to  contain  40  cbambera  (fnm  wafdrrm, 
rtaaapdutoyra  av\at). 

Pansanias  says,  that  **  from  til*  Catyeian  cavw  \ 
it  h  dIfI)<  nU  even  for  a  well  ;:irt  man  to  reach  the 
summitA  of  Paniassos;  that  tliey  were  alxive  the 
clouds;  and  that  upon  them  the  Thyiades  perform 
their  frantic  rites  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  Apollo" 
(x.  32.  §  7).  The  way  fnim  the  Corycian  care 
to  the  highest  summit  of  I'ama^.sos  tarns  to  th* 
north-east.  The  summit  which  tlie  traveller  at 
last  reaches,  but  which  is  only  the  seoood  in  height, 
is  called  Geront6bracho$  {6  r*poirr6fipaxosy  On 
its  nortbem  and  eaatem  aides  Uy  great  maaaea  of 
snow,  wMdi  never  mdt.  Oppoaite  to  it,  towarda 
tlie  east,  there  rises  in  a  conical  fonn  the  hi;:be>t 
summit  of  Parnassus,  upwarda  of  8000  feet  in 
height,  called  Lyhiri  by  the  peaaanta,  wlw  conaidtt 
it  the  highest  ])oint  of  the  world,  fn»n  which  til* 
PoUa  (i.  e.  Constantinople)  may  be  seen. 

Piamaaam^  with  its  many  aonmito  and  bigfalanda^ 

Is  railed  by  the  inhabitants  ZeiftMni  (AicUoupa), 
a  word  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  corruptioa 
of  AiMr^ipeM,  tiw  ancient  name  of  the  bigbert  aom- 
mit  of  Parnassus.  But  LTrichs  considers  Liakwra 
au  Albanian  word,  observing  that  ancient  Greek 
weadit  tha  rooli  of  iriiieh  have  retmned  their  mean- 
inc,  are  never  changed  so  much  in  the  inodem 
Greek  language,  and  that  AvK*pi,  the  n-mie  uf  the 
highest  summit,  is  the  reprvM-ntative  uf  the  old 
word  AvKCtf^ioy,  since  modern  Gre*.-k  words  ending 
in  t  are  shortened  forms  of  the  terminatiou  — Mr 
or  — «ior.  Stephanus  B.  (m.  v.  AiMCiipSMi)  man* 
tiona  a  Lycoreium,  which  appears  to  have  been  » 
sanetoaiy  of  the  Lyoorian  Zeus,  whose  altar  waa  on 
the  highest  summit  of  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion 
is  aaid  to  have  landed  after  tba  Deluge.  (Lwaan, 
Tkuii  SehaLotf  AML  CL  ix.  70;  ApoUod.  L  7. 

IV.  MaOBBK  AOTBOBRISS. 

The  antiquities  of  Athens  for  a  long  time  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  travellera;  and  so  Uttle  was 
known  of  Delphi,  thatvhiB  8pM  vUlad  Greece  ia 
1676  he  first  looked  fir  the  ruins  of  the  city  at 
Sdlotui,  tiie  ancient  Amphiaaa.  lie  afterwards  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Delphi,  birt  efroBewMlj  ■nppoeed 
the  temple  to  have  stood  uj«in  tfie  sntne  site  a-  the 
church  of  iiU  Elias;  he  rightly  ideutiticd  tiic  C:u>> 
talian  Ibantam  and  the  position  of  the  gymnasium. 
A  more  accurate  account  of  tlie  ruins  of  l>elplu 
was  given  by  Chandler  (a.  i>.  1765),  who  deter- 
mined more  correctly  the  site  of  the  temple,  aa& 
published  several  inscriptions  which  he  fuuud  there. 
Churk,  Dodwell,  and  Gell  did  not  add  much  new 
inflonnation ;  bul  Leake  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  place,  distingniahed  by  bia  oaaal  aagact^ 
and  leaning,  which  is  ht  anperior  to  any  prerioaa 
description.  {Xorth'  rn  Crtece,  vol.  ii.  p.  551.) 
btill  even  liis  accurate  aasoont  has  been  aoperHded 
by  ^  fnOer  deacription  of  inrieha,  who  paaaed 
several  weeks  at  Delphi  in  1S38,  and  publi>hcd  the 
results  of  his  investigations  under  tlw  Jitk  cC 
^aiRM  Mid  J^WwdkaMM  ja  CMecAanli 
18dO.  To  thta^dnSb  nmk  m  are 
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m  eonsiJci :ible  part  of  the  ]>n  codin;;  .-ir(i(  V.  TIip 
modern  worJis  relating  to  the  temple  of  Del|tbi  are 
fDttnwnitfld  in  tb*  Diet  0/  Ant  art  Oraeuhm, 
The  inscrijiti  'ns  discofercd  hy  K.  O.  Miillcr  at 
l>elpbi  are  published  and  illuhtrated  hj  Curtius, 
Amedolm  Mflmea,  BnoL  1843^ 
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DELPHI  NIUM.    [Chios,  p.  6 10,  b.] 
DELPHraiUM  (AfA#«w>),  the  povt-taura  of 

Oropiu.  [Ounprs.] 

DELTA.  The  appellation  of  Delta,  or  tiie  trian. 
initar  land,  was  giTon  to  Tarious  regions  bj  the 
Greeks,  and  implies  »  sjace  of  land  bouiKJcd  by  tw  o 
or  more  diverging  branches  of  a  river,  and  n.'j»embling, 
in  the  general  fumi  of  its  MM,  tlie  fourth  letter  of 
tin-  Gni'k  aIi>habot.  These  were  the  Deltas  of  the 
Indus,  the  htcr,  the  Rhone,  tlie  Padus  or  Eridanus : 
bai  tlie  name  was  originally  and  specially  conferred 
upon  that  triangular  region  which  Ues  between  the 
Hcptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  Among  the  Greeks  this  tract  of  alluvial 
aoil  bore  Tarioos  designations,  (t^  A^t»;  the 
Lower  Country,  ^  tt&ttt  Ptol.  if.  S.  §  55 ; 

T^fjwras  x^^^**  NciAwTtr,  Aeach.  Prom.  814 ;  Strab. 
ztL  p.  791;  Herod,  u.  6,  laq.;  DmL  L  34,  mh}.; 
Plin.  T.  9.  s.  9.)   [ABOTrra&i      [W.  &  B.] 

DELUS  [Dblos.] 

DLME'TAE.  [Dimetak] 

DEMETRtAS  (Aij/xirrptdi),  a  town  «r  Assyria, 
stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  the  neigbbonrhood 
of  Arbela  (zvi.  p.  738 ;  Stepb.  B.  s.  v.).  Isidore  of 
Cb«f«K  nMiitiqaa  Mwtbflr  pfaea  «f  tbit  name  in 
Araihosia.  [V.] 

DEMETKIAS  {Aniarrp^i  EA.  Ammrfu*^), 
a  city  of  Magmsia  in  Tbanalj,  ritaat«d  at  the  bead 
cif  the  ra;:aNaean  gulf,  was  fomuled  about  n.  c.  290 
by  Demetrius  Poiiorcetes,  who  removed  thither  the 
InhaUtanIi  of  Nelia,  Pagasae,  Onnenium,  Rhizus, 
Sepiaj?,  Olizon,  Bwbo  arvl  lolrns,  all  of  which  were 
afterwards  inclndvd  in  llic  tcrritorj-  of  rH'iiietrias. 
(Stnb.  iz.  p.  436.)  It  soon  became  an  important 
plnce,  and  tlie  favourite  resiiicnrc  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.  It  WHS  favourably  .situated  for  commanding 
tba  imerior  of  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  neigbbooring 
seas;  and  such  was  tiie  importance  of  its  poeitioa 
that  it  was  called  by  the  Ust  Philip  of  Macedon  one 
of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece,  the  other  two  being 
Cbalcis  and  Corinth.  (Pol.  xvu.  1 1 ;  Lit.  xuiL  37.) 
Leake  remarks  that  it  may  bare  bm  iceonnnaidMi 
to  tba  kings  of  Macedonia  as  a  re.sidence  "  nut  more 
far  ill  oanrauenoe  as  a  military  and  naval  statioa 
in  tba  centre  of  Gmee,  tban  tar  nianv  nattural  ad- 
vantaJe^,  in  .some  of  wbich  it  hvuis  to  iiavc  Ui  u 
very  preiarable  to  PeUa.  The  surrounding  c«as  and 
ferula  ditlriets  of  Tbe&aaly  supplied  an  abaDdaaea  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life :  in  summer  the 
position  is  cool  and  salabrtous,  in  winter  mild,  even 
whoa  tba  brtoior  of  TlmHly  is  bmhad  in  now  or 
fog.  The  cape  on  which  the  town  stood  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  gulf,  which  appears  like  an 
aatUHdve  lake  Bonoandad  bj  rich  and  varied  scenery ; 
the  neighbouring  woods  supply  an  abundanrc  of 
delightful  retreats,  embellished  by  prospects  of  the 

▼Ola  I> 


A-'p-nf^nn  sra  and  its  islands,  while  5Ii-un(  Pelion 
might  at  once  have  afforded  a  park,  an  iceboose, 
and  a  pweerw  of  game  Ibr  tbe  ebase.** 

After  the  battle  of  Cvnnjiceplialar,  n.  r.  lOf),  De- 
metrias  was  taken  away  fnm  Philip^  and  garrisoned 
bj  tba  Baanma.  (PoL  zvHL  98;  Ur.  msaaSL  81.) 
In  B.C.  192,  it  was  surprised  by  tlic  Aetnlians;  and 
tbe  news  of  its  defection  from  theBomans  determined 
Antiochus  to  defer  no  longer  hia  departure  to  Greece. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  34, 43.)  After  the  return  of  Antiochus 
to  A&ia  in  B.C.  191,  Demetrias  surrendered  tu  Phihp, 
who  was  allowed  by  tbe  Romans  to  retaui  pusscsaion 
of  the  place.  (Liv.  xxzvi.  33.)  It  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Philip  and  his  successor  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  at  the  battle  of 
I'ydua,  B.C.  169.  (Liv.  zliv.  13.)  Demetrias  is 
mentioned  by  Hierodes  in  the  sixth  century  (p.  642, 
ed.  Weseeling). 

The  andent  town  is  dawsribed  lij  Leake  as  ocen> 
pjing  "  tbe  iootbeni  or  maritime  ftee  of  a  bdgbt, 
now  called  Goritzn,  whieh  projects  frum  the  coast 
(tf  Magnesia,  between  2  and  3  iniies  to  tbe  soatbward 
of  tbe  middla  of  Fob.  Tbongii  fittk  more  tiun 

fonnda'ions  remains,  the  inclosura  of  the  city,  wlfu  h 
was  less  than  2  miles  in  drcttrnfiupeaca,  is  traceable 
in  abnott  ewy  pari,  Ott  tbree  sidei  tbe  walls  fcl. 

lowed  the  crest  of  a  declivity  which  falls  steeply  to 
the  east  and  wet>t,  as  well  as  towards  the  sea.  To 
the  north  tbe  summit  of  tbe  bill,  togetber  with  an 
oblong  space  below  it,  formed  a  small  citadel,  of 
which  the  foundations  still  subsist.  A  level  space 
in  the  middle  elevation  of  the  height  was  conveniently 
phiced  for  the  central  part  of  the  citj.  The  acrojxilis 
cuntaincd  a  lar^c  cistern  cut  iu  the  rcx-k,  wliiiii  in 
now  partly  filled  with  eaitb  ....  JIany  of 
tbe  ancient  streets  of  the  town  are  traceable  in  tlie 
level  which  lies  midway  to  the  sea,  and  even  the 
foundations  of  privato  houses:  the  space  between  one 
street  and  tbe  next  pacaUd  to  it,  is  little  more  tban 
18  ffeet  About  tbe  «f  tbe  town  U  a  boUow, 
now-  called  the  Ligiimi  omfao^wbere  a  long  nectan- 


gnlar  excavation  in  tba  nek,  S  feet  wide,  7  deep, 
and  covered  witb  flat  ftones,  dbowi  by  marin  of  tba 

action  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  channel  that  it 
was  part  of  an  a^uednct,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
caodaetmg  aoroe  aoona  in  Iba  bright  upon  wUdi 
stomi  the  citadel,  into  tbe  middle  of  the  ritj."  (Leako,  s 
Nortlii.ru  Gntce,  voL  iv.  p.  375,  aet^.)-  !•  %.Jiil*>K'' 


COIN  or  DEMETRIAS. 

DEMONNE'SI  or  DEMONE'SI  {Lnitirvrtawt 
Eth,  ^rifiovy^aioi).  Ilesychius  (s.  v.  hr)fiovy4\<Tiot 
XdAicos)  siffs  tbat  there  are  two  islands  near  By* 
tantinn.  wUdi  are  called  by  the  common  name 

Demonnesi,  but  have  severally  the  names  Chalcitis 
and  Pi^sa.  These  belong  to  the  Prince's  Isles. 
fCHAXxms.]  Stephanos  («.  a.  AiipdM|wef)  da> 
scribes  Demonesus  as  an  island  near  Ch."»lcodon, 
where  cyanum  and  chrysocoUa  were  found,  in 
another  pbKO  (s. «.  XaXawit),  wbere  Slaphanns  jb 
citing  Artemidorus,  the  vslan'ls  I'ityo^lf^,  Chalritis, 
and  Prote  are  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  the  Demonesus  of  8t»phaaw  la  Ike  same  as  hia 
Chalcitis;  but  he  does  not  say  so,  nor  does  his  de^ 
Bcription  of  tbe  two  agree.   Pliny  (v.  32)  pUcea 
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DEXDROROSA. 


Vmaamu  opposite  to  Kkomedia;  mod  be  dao  men- 
tiom  Chaldtii  and  PHyodei.    Pitfodie  uema  to 

be  the  modern  island  of  Prinkipo,  east  of  Cbalcitis. 
Il  is  hanUj  worth  while  to  attempt  to  rsooncile  the 
•atiwrities.  The  simplest  esplnatiai  is  to  ftUoir 

Hosyrhiun,  who  says  that  ChalcitLs  and  Pityodes 
wens  the  Detnonesi.  Prote  retains  its  name.  There 
are  at  leart  eight  islands  in  tlw  gnapaf  the  Prince's 
Isles,  besides  some  nK-lc^.  [G.  L.] 

DENDRO'BOSA  (AfvSpcigoffa,  Arrian,  Itui.  c. 
27),  a  place  on  the  coa«t  of  Gedrosia,  in  the  district 
of  the  Ic  tliy.iph.i;:!.  vi-it'><J  by  Nearchus's  fleet.  I>r. 
Vincent  ttunkjn  that  it  is  tlie  Acpcuof  BiAAa  of 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  9),  and  the  Derenobilla  {^tfMv6. 
fiAAa)  of  Marcian  (p.  23),  and  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
represented  by  the  modem  Jjaram,  (  Voy.  (ff  Nearck. 
▼oL  i.  p.  252.)  [v.] 

DENTU£LE'TAE  (AtrejiXriTai,  Slnb.  viL  pc 
318;  Aai^^ai,  Steph.  B.;  Denseletae,  Cie.  m 
Pit.  34 ;  Plin.  iv.  1 1 ),  a  Thracian  people  who  occa- 
pied  a  distriok  oallsd,  after  them,  DentJieletiGa  (Anf- 
»il\ifrucfi,  PtoL  ffl.  II.  §  8),  which  seems  to  hare 
bordcrcl  un  that  occupied  by  the  Maedi  towards  the 
fiiiL,  near  the  sonroes  cf  the  Stiymoo.  Philip,  son 
of  benwtriiitp  in  liis  fruIUeea  czpeditiaB  to  tlia  anm- 
tnit  of  Blount  Iloemos  after  rejoining  hia  aunp  in 
Maedica,  made  an  incursion  into  the  ooontiy  «f  the 
DentlMleto»,ftrtiieaalnorpravkiaB.  (LiT.xLS2.) 
(Comp.  Polyb.  xiiv.  6  ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  23  ;  Leake, 
Northern  Grtece,  vol.  iii.  p.  474.)      [KB.  J.I 

DENTHBLIATI&  [knMDnA.1 

DEOBRI'GA  (At6€ptya).  1.  ( nnnnoM  or  Mi- 
randa  de  Ebm),  a  town  of  the  Authgooes  in  Uis- 
pania  Tarmiwnwiiii,on  the  l^gh  iond  fhim  Astmriea 
in  CaenaraagiMta.  (Itim.  Amt,  f,  454t  PtoL  ii.  0. 
§  53.) 

S.  A  town  of  the  Tettones  in  Lnsitania,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptobn^;  tti  sito  k  oaknown.  (Ptul. 

ii.  6.  §  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DEOBRIGULA  ^AmipryavKa  Burgos  f),  a 
town  of  the  MunBOoi  or  Tunnodogi  in  Ilixpania 
Tanaconensit,  on  tho  hif^h  road  from  A&turica  to 
Caesaraugusta,  1 5  M.  P.  frwn  Sepis.'imo,  and  2 1  M.  P. 
from  Tritiam.  (//m.  .4 n<.  pp.  449,  454;  PtoL  ii. 
6.  §  52.)  Its  exact  pmition  is  disputed.  Cortes 
places  it  at  Urhiel,  Lapie  at  Tardajoz,  and  Men- 
talla  at  Bmrgo$.  CQm.  Ctmm.  En.  Mod.  ^ 
886.)  (P.  8.] 

DKO'RTIM.  [FORTITNATAK.] 

DERA£  (A^pai),  a  place  in  Messenia,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  betwtn  tiMllaiaMiiMis  and  Lae»> 
dacmonians  in  the  MOond  MiwMman  War.  (Fatta.iT. 

15.  §4.) 

DERANEBILLA.  [DnrDitoBoaA.] 

DERANGAE.  [Dkangae.] 
DEBBE  (Atfpfq:  Eth.  A*f>€itrns%  a  fortified 
pbea  in  banrla,  and  a  port,  aeeording  to  Stephams 

r.);  but  the  pirt  (Xin^i/)  is  manifestly  a  mistake, 
and  it  has  been  proixned  by  the  French  traiu>laturs  of 
Strabo  to  write  Xlfurti  for  it  Stephanas  also  speaks 
of  the  fonn  Dcrbeia  as  pmbably  in  use;  and  of  the 
form  Derme,  according  to  Capito;  and  some,  he  says, 
called  it  DelUa  (A«Af«(a),  which  in  the  langnage  of 
the  Lycaonians  means  "  jtinipr."  Tlie  last  remark 
rather  contriulicLs  the  first  part  of  the  description, 
which  places  Derbe  in  Isauria;  and  we  know  from 
the  Acts  of  tJie  Ap<wtlcs  (xiv.  6—21)  that  Derbe 
was  in  Ljcaonia.  St.  Paul  went  frotn  Icooium  to 
Lystni,Midfi«mL]ratmtoDariMi  Both Ljitnt  and 
Derbe  were  in  Lycaonla. 

Strabo  (p.  569)  pUces  Derbe  ''on  the  sides'*  of 


DERIS, 

Isanria,  and  almost  in  Cappadocia.   It  was  tha  i 
denoeef  Antipater,a  gnatrabber.  HavaadAatod 

and  killed  by  Ainyntas,  who  .seized  Derbe  and  the 
rest  of  Antipater's  possessions.  Cicero,  in  a  letter 
to  Q.  PUKppaa,  proeaDsnl  (b.  c  S4),  apeaka  of  tba 
lioapitable  rdatioos  between  hlm-elf  and  Amy-ntas, 
and  he  adds  that  tliey  were  exceeding!/  intimate. 
Pliilippns,  who  was  at  thb  time  proccmul  ef  Aiiaf 
was  di,splea-«.e<i  with  Antipater  for  some  rea.*on.  He 
had  the  sons  of  Antipater  in  hb  power,  and  Cicero 
writes  to  him  on  their  behalf.  It  does  not  apfMW 
wlien  Cicero  made  this  rcsjiectable  aajnaintancc.  It 
could  not  be  when  lie  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  (b.  c. 
•51),  if  the  letter  to  Philippus  is  assigned  to  the  true 
time;  but  the  date  of  the  letter  seems  doubtful,  and 
one  does  not  see  at  what  time  Cicero  couid  hare 
became  acqniitttad  with  Antipater,  «iet|t  doriag  Ida 
Cilidan  proconsnlship. 

The  position  of  Derbe  is  not  certain.  Strabo  (p. 
634),  when  he  says  that  the  eleventh  prsefectnre  of 
Capndoda  [CAPrAi>ociA,  p.  507,  b.l  was  extended 
aa  nr  as  Derbe,  may  intend  to  inclnde  Derbe  in  it, 
though  he  says  elsewhere,  a:^  we  bare  secn.  that 
Derbe  is  in  Ljcaonia.  After  Strabo's  time,  Daiba 
formed,  wHh  Lamnda  and  the  adjacent  paito  «f 
T.innis,  a  district  cullfd  Antiixhana,  which  wa.s  b^ 
tween  Lycaonia  and  Tyanitia.  (PtoL  ▼.  6.)  Leaka 
(i4s&i  Mhior,  pt  101)  oandadca  that  ^  Ma  atood 
in  the  ic^eat  Lycaonian  plain,  not  far  from  tha  Cl- 
Ucian  Taurus,  on  the  Cappadocian  side  of  Laimdn; 
a  dtoatfon  predidy  agreeing  with  that  of  the  ndna 
called  the  1001  churches  of  Mount  K  ara-da^h." 
It  was  certainly  further  than  Lystra  front  Icooium, 
as  St.  Paul's  travels  show.  Huniltoo  (Jtsssarola^ 
iS-r.  vnl.  ii.  p.  313)  thinks  that  Derlw  may  have  been 
at  a  place  now  called  IHrle,  a  name  which  resembles 
the  form  Delbia.  DivU  is  some  iliftflwif  aonth  vi 
the  lake  of  .-J  A-  Ghietil,  but  ne.ir  enou{;h  to  be  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  lake;  which  makes  it 
almoet  certain  tliat  the  p.as,<>aee  of  Stephanos  may  lie 
safely  corrected.  The  j»o.sition  of  Lystra  a]<ci,  if  it 
is  rightly  fixed  at  Bir  Bin  KUisaeh,  when-  there 
are  ruins,  comapiida  with  that  qflooilam  (A'on*e*) 
and  DivU.  [G.  L.] 

DERBICCAE  or  DETIBICES  (Asp^iritoi,  Ptol. 
n.  10.  §  2;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iv.  1;  Steph.  B.  *.r.; 
L4p€iKts,  Strab.  si.  pp.  508,  514,  520;  Diod.  ii.  2; 
Acp««ir(0i,  Diooys.  Per.  734,  738 ;  Derbiccs,  Mela, 
iii.  .*>.  §  4),  a  tribe,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin, 
settled  m  llaigiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oma, 
between  it,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  Hyreaida.  Tfawj 
•tern  to  have  borne  various  n.ames,  .slij^htly  changed 
from  one  to  the  other, — as  Ctesia^  on  the  authocitj 
of  Stephanna,  appean  to  have  added  to  those  quolad 
above,  those  of  Derbii  and  Derbi.ssi.  Strab>  (Ac) 
gives  a  curious  account  of  their  manners,  which  art 
cleailf  Ohm  of  SejtMaaa.  Tbef  wenUp,"  aqns 
he,  ''the  earth;  thry  neither  sacrifice  nor  sl.ay  any 
female ;  but  they  put  to  death  thoee  among  them  w1k> 
have  exceeded  thdr  seventieth  jear,  and  the  nest  af 
kin  has  tho  right  to  eat  his  flesh.  They  slraaglo 
and  then  bury  old  women.  If  any  one  dies  befora 
his  seventieth  year,  ha  Is  BOt  cateo,  bnt  buried." 
Aelian  mentions  the  ^aine  anecdote,  and  implies 
that  the  persons  slain  arc  first  offered  in  sacrifion 
and  then  eaten  in  solemn  feast  (  V.  II.  ir.  1).  Sinho 
(xi.  p.  517)  had  already  shown  tliat  the  manners  of 
the  people  along  the  shores  of  the  Cajsj.ian  werp  ex- 
ceedingly barbarous,  [v.] 

DERIS  (A«p/(),  a  small  town  in  the  S.  of  Thraoe^ 
onthebajofMelas.  (Scyl.  p.  27^  i>-J 
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DERIS  or  DERRHIS  (A/p«T,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799; 
Atf^ii,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  7 ;  Ai^w  or  AipP^  Stadiann. 
|ii  488),  %  pramontaiy  on  Ob  soMt  of  MMMufn  in 

N.  AfHca,  hetwifn  the  linrbours  of  T.Piirnspts  finr! 
Pboenictu,  naineil  frmn  a  bliick  rcx:k  in  the  shape  of 
•  hide.  Pacho  takes  H  for  the  headknd  now  called 
FA  11  {Vcfog*  dam  !■  JTarMonfM,  &c.  p. 
18.)  [P.  S.] 

DERRHIS  (A/fJ^i,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  12;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  a-W;  Strph.  B.  a.r.  Topdyrj;  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  1 :  C. 
Dhrtpano),  the  promontory  of  Sithmila  that  closes 
the  pulf  of  ToroMfeD  8E.  (Lad»|  Northern  Greect, 
Vol,  iii.  p.  119.)  [E.B.J.] 

Di:  liUHlUiM  (Atfifiim\  a  place  in  Laoonia  on 
Mt  Taygetua,  containiiif  a  alikae  of  Artemis  Der- 
rhiatis  in  the  open  air,  and  near  it  a  fountain  called 
Anonos.  (Pans.  ii!.20.  §  7.)  The  site  of  the  place  is 
uncertain.  Stephantis  B.  calls  it  Dera  (#.  v.  A/po), 
and  gires  as  Ethnic  names  Atpatos  and  At^rnt. 

DERT(yNA  {Aipewr,  Stndk  T.  p.  2 1 7 ;  AtpreSi^B, 
PloL  iii.  1.  §  35:  Tartona),  an  importarit  city  of 
Uguria,  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  frorince,  at 
tbe  BcrUieni  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  high 
road  lea«lin<j  from  G^ntu  to  pl.icenti.i.  The  Itine- 
raries place  It  51  miles  from  tbe  ktter  city,  and  71 
from  Qenoa,  but  ihla  lut  H^mub  b  grcatly 
stated,  (/fm.  Ant.  pp.  288,  294.)  Strabo  speaks 
cf  it  aa  one  of  the  most  coDsiderable  towns  in  this 
part  of  Itaty,  tad  we  ktfii  from  VUny  that  it  was  a 
Koman  colony.  Vcllcias  mcntiors  it  .imonc;  thrive 
Ibonded  under  tho  n>public,  though  its  date  was  un- 
oertain;  tmfe  it  appears  to  bam  been  reoolonised 
under  Augustus,  fmm  whence  we  find  it  benrin!r  in 
inscriptions  the  title  of  "  Julia  Dertona."  (Veil. 
P»t.  I  15;  Plin.  fiL  5.  s.  7 ;  OnlL  /awr.  74.) 
Decimus  Brutus  encamped  here  on  his  m.arch  in 
pursuit  of  Antonius,  after  tbe  battle  of  Mntina 
(Cie.  ad  Fam.  xL  10%  and  it  was  one  of  the  places 
where  a  Ixxly  of  troops  was  nsnally  stationed  during 
the  later  ages  of  the  empire.  (Not.  IMgn.  ii.  p.  121.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  places  Dertona  among  tbe  Tau- 
rini;  its  true  position  is  clearly  marked  by  Strabo 
and  the  Itineraries,  as  well  as  by  tbe  modem  town 
of  Tortcma,  which  retains  tbe  ancient  luune.  Many 
ancient  tombs  were  extant  bore  in  the  time  of  Cla> 
Terius,and  a  remarkable  sarcopbaguaisstill  pwacined 
in  the  cathedral.  (CIuv,  r.  /toL  piSl;  MilUo,  Voy. 
en  Fiimoni,  tol  ii.  p.  281.)  [&  H.  B.] 

DERTOBA  (AffprAra  or  AffprAnm,  Stnb.  iii 
ppwl59,  160;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  64;  Cnlonia  .luli.i  Au- 
giMta  Dertoea,  coins:  £ik.  Dertosani,  Plin.  iiL  3.  s. 
4 :  Tortom),  a  city  of  flw  IlefeaaM  in  Hispania 
Tnrraroncnsis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iberus  {Ebro), 
not  far  abore  tbe  delta  of  the  river,  which  was  here 
erOBsad  If  the  road  flvm  Tameo  to  Carthago 
Nofa.  (ftin.  Ant.  p.  n'.)9;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Snct.  Cnlh. 
10.)  Though  only  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of 
the  cities  eivhm  Romtmorum,  it  b  prored  to  hare 
been  a  colony  hy  the  .assortinn  of  Strabo  and  tlio  epi- 
graphs of  its  coins,  ail  of  which  belong  to  the  early 
anpilV,  and  bear  tbe  beads  of  Julius  Caesar,  Au- 
gristns,  and  Tiberius.  (Florez,  Med.  dr  Ftp.  vol.  i. 
p.  .'{70;  Mionnet,  toI.  i.  pp.  40,  44,  SuppL  i.  p.  91 ; 
Bestini,  p.  138;  Kckhel,  v(,l.  i.  p. 47.)      fP.  8w] 

DERUSIACI.  [1•KI^•^IS.] 

DERVE'NTIO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  first 
Itineraiy  as  bdng  seven  miles  from  York,  in  the 
direction  of  Delgovitia  {Market  Wtiffhton).  Some 
place  it  on  tbe  Dtrtetnt.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DESSOBRI'GA,  a  town  of  the  Mi  riuxji,  or 
Tunnod^ji,  in  Uispania  Tairaconeniriis  15  M.P.  W. 
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of  Scgisamo,  on  the  high  road  from  A.sttirica  to 
CaesaraognsU.  (/tw.  .iat.  p.  449.)  [P.^] 
DESDDABA,  a  plaea  in  MaMliea  «f  Macedonia, 

75  P.  from  Almann.  on  the  Axius,  where  the  mi  r- 
cenaries  of  the  Gauls  who  had  been  summoned  bj 
Perseos  in  tbe  meraoraUe  eampufni  of  b.  o:  16t, 
took  up  their  position.  (Liv.  xliv.  20.)  Leake 
{^Northern  Crtectf  voL  iii.  p^  472)  has  pLacod  it  at 
or  near  K'iHi6nt99,  OB  OOt  «f  tiw  eonfluent.s  of  the 

UpfxT  Axius.  |;i:.R..T.] 

DESUVlATEvS,  a  jieople  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
known  only  from  a  few  words  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  wlw 
says,  •*  repio  Anatiliomm,  et  intns  iX-suTiatium 
Cavammque."  The  Anatilii  are  supposed  to  bare 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  jtdbMf  tbej 
oceapisd  part  at  least  of  the  isle  of  Ctunargm,  Tba 
poaltion  of  tbe  Cavares,  north  of  the  Dlronw 
[C.vvAREs],  is  known:  and  there  remains  no  place 
for  the  Desaviateseuapt  the  smalt  distiict  south  of 
tbe  Jhinmee,  between  tba  Xbw—ao  and  the  JMom. 
If  this  is  so,  tilt!  DesuTiatee  wenmnminded  on  the 
easfc  and  sooth  by  tbe  Saljes.  [a  L.] 

DSTUMO.  [Dkcuma]. 

DETUNDA.  [Dkcuma]. 

DEUCAL&DONICUS  OCEANUS  (AovnmiAe. 
Mrwff  *ilitm4f\  Ibb  name  (ctven  bjr  PtMemy  to  tin 
ocean  on  the  north  of  the  Britannic  I.sland.«.  "  The 
table  "  of  the  Bhtiah  lake  "  is  bounded  on  tbe  D«lh 
bfthat"  ooemi  ««bicll  b  cdkd  HyperbcRtti  or 
Deucaledonian  "  (viii.  3.  §  2).  The  word  occurs 
again  in  Marcianus  Heracleota,  wboee  text,  for  these 
parts  at  least,  is  but  an  abridgment  of  Ptolemy'ii. 
In  another  part  of  bis  work,  tlus  latter  calls  it 
"  Deucaledonian  or  Sarmatic."  [Du'Aledonas; 
pK-n]  [R.G.L.] 

DEURIOPl'S  (Atvploirof,  Strab.  v.  pp.  326,  327; 
Aovpiowos,  F>U-]ih.  B.),  a  subdivi^on  of  Paeonia  in 
Macedonia,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  aseettained, 
but  which,  with  Pelagonia  and  Lyncestis,  compre- 
hends tbe  country  watered  by  the  Erigon  and  its 
branches.  Bryanitmi,  and  Styinl  .am,  an  important 
place  on  the  frontier  of  regal  Macedonia,  belonged 
to  Deuriopvis.  (Lit.  xxzix.  54;  Leake,  Nortf^m 
Greece,  rol  iii.  p.  306.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DEVA  i^naU,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  8).  or  I>£VA'L£$ 
(Mela,  iii.  1),  a  smaD  lirtr  on  tbe  H.  eeut  of  Hi»> 
pania  Tarrac<>nen>is,  pnibably  identical  with  the 
Stream  now  called  i^era,  near  S.Sebastiatt.  (Ukert, 
tol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  .300.)  [P.  &1 

DKVA.  1.  The  name  of  the  river  7)m,  in  Cheshire. 
Just,  however,  as  Dkkvkntio,  though  really  the 
name  of  the  Derwent,  denotes  a  town  en  that  lirer 
rather  tlian  the  river  itself.  D<  v:i  mentis  .i  town  on 
tbe  Dera  rather  than  Dera  {Dee)  tbe  river.  The 
exact  Bgnro  of  speech  by  which  dda  dnuig*  ia 
brought  about  is  nnccrtain.  Perhaps  the  fuller  form 
may  have  been  Ad  Devam  or  Ad  Derventionem.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  certain  than  that  the  name  in 
both  the  cases  before  us  (as  well  ns  in  certain  others) 
is  originally  and  primarily  the  name  of  the  river 
rather  than  the  tkliiom.  Another  form  u  Dcuna, 
pven  by  Ptolemy  as  a  city  of  the  Comabii,  Viro- 
coniimi  and  the  station  of  the  Twentieth  Lepion  (or 
the  Victorious)  being  the  other  two.  As  \\v  C  t- 
nabii  biy  between  the  Ordovices  of  Xorih  Wakt  and 
tbe  Coritani  of  Leicester  and  Lincolnshire,  thcso 
correspond  more  or  less  with  the  present  counties  of 
DtHtgy  StMfordt  and  Cheshire.  In  tho  second  Itino. 
raiy  we  mA  tbe  station  Dera  Leog.  zx.  Tictrix,  in 
which  (as  far  at  least  as  the  name  of  tbe  station 
goes)  w«  probably  hwe  the  better  reading.  Thecom- 
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pGcaUon  herebj  enf^aidered  onosiit*  in  tbe  dUtinr- 
tion  supfrested  by  Ptolemy  betireen  Deans  and  Deva, 
h  beini;  assumed  that  the  btter  b  the  station  of  tbe 
Twentieth  Legion;  a  oompUcation  which,  though  not 
mery  important,  still  raqnina  nnnTeUin^.  PoasiMj 
there  were  two  stations  on  tbe  D«e  (Ad  Devam). 
PoMibijr  than  wit  a  change  of  station  between  the 
time  of  Ptdkinj  rad  the  antfaer  of  tlw  Itinmiy. 

The  Iloman  n  ui-iiiH  at  Chest*»r  arc  important, 
nmnerous,  and  well  described.  (See  Omierods^w- 
iory  of  ChtMre,  ^  i.  pi  295.)  The  Roam  atTBets 
may  be  tnired  hr  the  existence  of  favements  ur.d>  r 
the  present  existing  street,  some  feet  below  tbe  sur- 
fim  of  tba  loiL  Tha  waDa,  too,  of  Chester  follow 
old  Bomsn  oatline,  and  probably  stand,  for  tbe 
part  of  their  drcoit,  od  Koman  foundations. 
A  poitflrn  on  the  bank  of  the  Dety  called  the  Sbip- 
pate,  cunsLstinp  of  a  circular  aroh,  is  '•uppos^l  to  bo 
ii  mail.  Altars,  coins,  baths,  witli  hyjxxauAts  and 
figtues,  hare  also  been  found.  The  earliest  iuscrip- 
tion  is  one  bearing  tbe  name  of  Commoduii,  not  the 
emperor  so  called,  bat  "  Cejonius  Commodus  qui  et 
Aelias  Venis  appi-Uatus  est ''  (Sfartian,  Hadrian), 
who  was  adopted  by  Hadrian.  One  of  the  sta- 
tues, supposed  to  represent  either  Atys  or  Mithras, 
bean  a  Phrygian  bonnet  on  the  be.nl,  a  f'hort  rest 
00  the  bodjr,  and  a  darJining  torch  in  tbe  band. 
Othen  are  given  to  llilMm^  to  AaMOkpitu,  and  to 
other  morr^  truly  Ilomaa  driliai.  Safolchnl  wait 
too^  have  beoi  found. 

%  A  rim  in  BiHaln,  nieuliuned  bf  PloleaifM 
bein^  the  third  fnitii  the  promontory  of  the  Norantae 
{,WigUm)y  in  a  southern  direction, — the  AbraTan- 
una  and  tiia  Tcoa  aeitiiBiybcii^  the  fint  and  aecond. 
Tba  Drt  in  Galloway.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DEVANA  (Aifotioca),  in  North  Britain,  men> 
tkned  by  Pt4>lemy  (ii.  3.  §  19)  as  the  chief  town  of 
the  Texali  (Taexali),  a  jjpople  of  Aberdeen/hire, 
aitiuted  on  the  Aberdeenshire  Dee.  (See  I)kva== 
Chester.)  [K  0.  L.] 

DEVELTUS,  DEVELTON,  DIBALTUM,  DE- 
BELLION  (AtovfKroi),  u,  town  in  the  east  of 
Thrace,  to  the  west  of  Apollonia  (Ptol.  iii.  1 1.  §  1 1 ; 
Hiercl.  p.  635;  Theopban.  p.  422 :  IMin.  iv.  18;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxxL  8,  who  calU  it  Debtlcum  ;  GeopT-  Rav. 
iv.  6).  According  to  Zonaras  (iL  p.  155),  tin-  I'l.u 
afterwaidc  noairMi  the  name  ZaoBrOi  which  it  still 
bcua.  [L.  &] 

DIA  (Afa),  a  small  island  which  lies  40  stadia 
(AodMim.)  finom  tba  UenM:leium  of  Cnossna  in 
Crato  (Stnb.  z.  y.  484;  Flin.  ir.  SO);  the  modara 
StanJui.  (Hap  of  Cnte^  Mm.  Cbus.  A  utlq.  vol.  ii. 
fL308.)  FEB.  J.J 

DIA  (ASb;  BOL  Aiftff),  a  town  oTBitbynia  on 
the  Pontus."  (St.  ph.  R.  s.  r.  Aw.)  M  arcian  (  Per i pi. 

670)  places  it  60  stadia  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
ypina,  wbieh  river  b  between  tiia  Sangaiina  and 
HiTaclca.  The  name  in  Marcian,  Alar  »(JAir,  may 
be  a  niijstuke  for  DiospoUa,  which  Ptolemy  has  (r.  1). 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Dia  of  Stqihaniia  and 
this  Di'v^ixjlis  are  the  same.  There  are  some  very 
rare  coins  with  the  epigraph  Aia.s,  which  Sestini 
Maigns  to  this  pbuaa.  [G.L.3 
DLA-  [Bosporus,  p.  422,  a  ] 
DIAB£'TAE  (Aiotf^rai  :  Kth,  AtoSaToubs). 
Stephanoa  B.  («.  v.)  speaks  of  the  Diabetae  as  idands 
about  Sjme,  which  ia  an  iabuid  off  the  Caiian  coast 
PHnj  1^  names  the  Diabetae  (r.  31).  There  are 
two  or  throe  smaUI  islands  called  Siskle  oiT  the  south 
jnrt  of  Sjme:  and  tbavs  an  alao  othor  amall  islands 
a.  [G.L.] 


DIAXIOX. 

DIABLIXTES.  Caesar  (A  Q.  iii.  9)  mentions 
the  Diablintes  among  the  allin  ef  the  Veoeti  and 
other  Armodc  state?  whuni  ('a.-^^u■  attakkt^d.  The 
Diablintes  art  mentioned  between  the  liorina  and 
Uenapti,  fSpoa  wbidi,  if  w«  ^  not  know  th«r  tiM 
pobitiun,  we  might  be  led  to  a  false  coacluaion.  Th« 
tnia  fonn  of  the  name  in  Caesar  is  daabtlnL 
Seharidar,  bi  Us  cditiQa  of  tbe  GalBe  War,  bas 
adopted  tbe  form  Diablbt  res,  and  thTP  is  JT'"*! 
JdSS.  authority  fer  it,  The  Dublintes  are  the 
DiabSadi,  wImb  PHa^  (hr.  16)  ptaeea  n  QaSa 
Lngdimenfns;  and  prrihablv  the  Anl^-ni  Dianlltae  of 
Ptolemy  (ii.  8).  We  may  inter  their  politico  in 
some  dcgraafrom  Pliny's  enumeration,  CariosTelites 
[Ci  RtosoiJTAF.],  Diablindi,  nbedooes."  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Diablintes,  according  to  Ptdemy,  was 
Nijeodunum,  probably  the  Kuditmi  of  the  Table. 
The  Niititia  of  the  Gallic  pnn  inces,  which  belmisrs 
to  the  commencement  of  the  tiith  century,  mentiuui 
Ciritas  IMablintum  among  the  cities  of  Logdnnensis 
Tertia.  A  document  of  the  seventh  century  speaks 
of  "  cundiu  DiabUntica"  as  situated  "  in  Pago  Ce- 
nomannico"  (L<  J/oiu),  and  thus  we  obtain  tbe 
poaition  of  the  Diabltntea,  and  an  explanation  of  tba 
fact  of  the  name  Ankici  being  given  b  Ptdlnqr 
both  to  the  Diablintes  and  Cenomanni  [Aulekci; 
Cenomax9i1.  Another  document  of  the  aerenih 
centuiy  spedn  of  **  oppidmn  INabKntea  jnxta  ripam 
Araetue  tiuvi.ili;"  and  the  Aivna  is  reci>i:rni?<.>ii  a;> 
the  Jron,  a  branch  of  the  Majfomc  A  small  place 
called  Jmblemi,  whne  Bemaa  ranaiDa  h«va  ben 
fbuod,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Mayamt  to  the 
S.£.,  is  probably  the  site  of  the  "  Civitaa  OiabliB- 
tum*  aaa  Noaodumm  ([NosoDCVini].  Tba  terri- 
tory of  the  Diablintes  seems  to  have  been  small,  and 
it  may  have  been  included  in  that  of  the  Cvnomaani, 
or  the  dioeaae  of  Hans.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  &e.{ 
Walckenaer,  Geop.,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  387.)    [G.  L.] 

DIACOPE'NE  (AuucowTjK^),  a  dLvtrict  in  Poo- 
tus.  Strabo  (p.  561),  after  speaking  of  the  plain 
Chiliocomon  [Amasia],  *ays,  "  there  is  tlie  Diaco- 
pene,  and  the  Pimoliscue,  a  countiy  fertile  all  the 
way  to  the  Halys;  these  are  the  Mrtbem  part3  o( 
the  country  of  the  Amaseis."  £GL  L.1 

DIA'CRIA.  [AmcA.] 
DIAUON  (Atdywi^),  a  river  separating  Arca^lla 
and  Elis,  and  fidling  into  the  Alpbetna  on  its  left 
bank,  nearly  opposite  the  month  the  Erymanthns. 
(Paua.  vi.  21.  §  4.)  It  is  conjectured  by  Leake  to 
be  the  same  aa  the  DaUon  (Aa\ie»r)  of  Stiabo  (viiL 
p.  344),  who  mentiona  it  ahng  wmi  tlia  Amntu 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii,  p.  89.) 

DIA'NA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  nMO- 
tioned  in  the  Ihritinw  Itinerary  (/^  Aid,  p.  510), 
where,  however,  thi^  t^xt  is  cnnfusrl.  If  the  name 
be  genuine,  it  may  be  identified  with  the  small  island 
off  the  Ph  DbHunm,  wbieh  Stnbo  nMntioaa,  but 
without  naming  it  (Strah.  iii.  p.  159.)     [P.  S.] 

DIA'NA  VETERANO  liUM,  a  town  of  Numidia, 
on  the  high  road  from  Theveste  to  Sitifi,  by  Lambese, 
33  M.  P.  from  the  latter  place,  is  identified  with 
Izunu  or  Zanah  by  in-scriptions  on  a  triuinplial  arch 
in  hi  'ii  iiir<if  Sevems  at  that  place.  ( /(in,  .4 pp.  34, 
35:  Tab.  Peut.;  Shaw,  Travels,  &c.  p.  MfiV  !  I'.S.] 
DIA'NION  (Geog.  Rav.),  a  place  in  Dahnatia, 
whkh  is  set  down  in  the  rcutingar  Table  as  "  ad 
Diamn,"  where  a  temple  of  Diana  «aea  stood,  sue* 
ceeded  in  later  timea  by  the  Church  of  St.  George. 
It  is  now  the  promontory  of  MargU'an,  just  below 
the  mountain  of  tlw  same  name.  (Wilkinson,  JMl- 
maUa  and  Montenegro,  voL  L  p.  [E.B.  J.] 
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PIA'NTITM  (Aicfrio*-),  or  AKTF.>n'?ir>r  ('\p-  | 
•r^itiaur')^  a  lofly  prooiontoiy  on  the  K.  cuuiit  of 
HfapMiia  TamoooeMit,  luumd  from  a  temple  of 
Artemis  which  stood  upon  it,  and  having  in  its 
Beiirhboarbood  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Strabo 
telU  Oft  that  between  the  river  Sucro  {Jnaxr)  and 
Cur(h;ijro  Ni  vri  {(\iHiitjeiut^,  and  not  far  fnoii  tb(> 
river,  tiuTC  were  thnt!  sntall  towns,  founded  bjr  the 
llMSaliots :  of  th)-8«  the  most  celebrated  mi  Beme- 
ro'CofM-iiin  (r^  'HiifpoeKowtMv\  having  open  the 
adjacent  promontory  a  meet  esteemed  temple  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  which  Sertorius  used  as  Iils  naval 
head-<]aarter8;  for  ita  «te  is  a  natural  strungbuld, 
and  fit  for  a  pirates'  station,  and  Tisibifl  to  a  great 
distance  out  at  sea.  It  is  called  Dianium  or  Arte- 
miMaai,  and  haa  vmx  ii  escelknt  iron  miaw  and 
the  Uete  of  PlMwri>  and  Phmilaria:  and  aborc  H 
lies  a  lake  of  the  sea  400  stadi.i  in  circuit.  (Strab. 
iiL  {k.  159;  Gomp.  Cic  w  Vcrr.  iL  1,  36,  Steph. 
Bb  «.•.  'HMVawi— '■w,  and  A^ien.  (h.  Marit.  476). 

Hiny  mentions  the  people  of  Dianium  (Dianenses) 
amBg  the  dvitate*  stipatdiariae  of  the  coDventus 
of  N«w  GMhage  (  PUn.  SL  S.  a.  4);  and  coins  nT  the 
town  are  extant  (Sestini,  p.  154).  It  would  seem, 
from  these  accoonts,  that  the  Massilians  first  choae 
the  lofty  promontory  as  a  watch-station  (iuupovKo- 
ir*iof).  whence  it  derived  its  first  name;  that  it  be- 
came better  known  by  the  name  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  which  they  built  upon  it;  and  that  this  lattar 
name  was  t^.1n^fl•m'<^  to  a  town  which  prew  up 
beai«ie  the  temple.  In  ihc  time  of  Avicnus  neither 
town  nor  temple  existed;  but  the  name  is  now  pre- 
■erve<l  by  the  town  of  Dtnia  (alsw  called  Artemm), 
\yw^  a  little  to  the  NW.  of  the  triple  promonlor)' 
(called  C.  S.  Martin)  which  is  the  chief  headland  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Spain.  The  lake,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Albu/era 
de  Valencia,  N.  of  the  river  J  mar.  (ITkert,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  1,  p.  404.)  On  aooonot  of  tiie  iron  mines  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  Mala  cafla  the  pnuontofy  Fbb- 
BAKiA  (ii.  6.  7).  [I*.  S.] 

DIA  NIUM  CfifrrnitigiMn  Giaimuti),  a  small 
idaad  off  the  ooBit  of  Etraria,  fanmediately  opposite 
to  the  Mans  Allgontarius  or  pminonttjry  uf  Coea.  It 
ii  dbtant  7  feog.  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
mdidand,  and  8  ftvn  the  noii^bonrii^  island  of 
I^lium.  riiny  rails  it  "  Dianium  <juam  Artr- 
nfadam  Graoci  dixere:"  it  is  evidently  the  game 
which  is  called  Arlemita  by  Stepbanus  (*A^«/Jtci, 
»'77(7oi  Tvfi^Tfviicii,  Slepli.  r.),  but  it  is  probable 
this  tthould  be  'Afrtfilaioy.  The  modem  name  of 
dannnti  ia  a  corrapdon  of  the  I^tin  Dianium. 
(I'lin  iii.  6.  R  12:  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  19.  >^[F..  11.  R  ] 

DIBIU  {Kth.  DiLionensis :  LHjon)  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  territory  of  the  Lindanes,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Celticji;  for  tlie  diocese  o{  Dijon  was  a  part  of 
the  diocese  of  lAtngres,  and  was  only  sejiarated  from 
it  in  1721.  Dibio  is  only  known  as  a  town  of  the 
Itoman  period  from  two  inscriptions  found  at  the 
place,  which  speak  of  the  workers  in  iron  there, 
"  Fabri  ferrarii  Dibioaenses,"  or  "  Dibione  con.sis- 
tentes."  The  plaoe  is  described  by  Gregorius  of  Tours 
in  the  sixth  oentory.  Many  Boman  ronains  have 
been  found  there.  Dijon  is  in  the  depart  ement  de 
la  Cote  dOr.  (D'AnviUe,  Xottce,  Ac. ;  WsJckenaer, 
Cfoff.  &C.  toL  L  p.  418,  and  Voyage  dt  M^Hm,  &c. 
vol.  1.  p.  265,  to  whic  h  he  n-fers.)  [G.  L.] 

DICAKA  (AiKwa),  a  Greek  port  town  on  the 
eoBst  of  TImee  on  lute  Bistoois,  in  the  eoontry  of 
the  Ristones.  The  place  apf>ears  to  have  decayed  at 
an  early  period,   boms  identi^  it  with  the  modem 
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rimii,  and  others  with  Uauron.  (Herod,  vii.  109; 
Scylax.  p.  27 ;  Strab.  rii.  p.  331 ;  Stepb.  Byz.  «.  v.; 
Pliii.  iv.  18.)  r^S-] 

DICAKA'RCHIA.  [PtrTKou] 

DICALKDONAE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xxviL  8)  as  one  of  the  divisieoe 
of  the  Picta ;  the  Vecturiones  formini:  the  other.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  this  word  we  have  the 
root  CaledoH'  (in  CaUdonia),  with  a  prefix.  Am 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Dea-caledonios  Ocesnos  (g.  r.).  The 
meaninf  of  the  piefix  is  aBOther  qoestion.  See 
Picn.  [RG.  L.1 

DIC5TAMNDM  (AlKTOfmp,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  8),  a 
town  of  Crete,  which  Pomponius  MeU  (ii.  7.  §  12), 
who  calls  it  DiornmA,  dMcribes  ae  being  one  of  the 
heat  known  ra  CrrtSL  It  was  sitnated  to  tiie  N.E. 
of  .Mt.  Diotynnaeus,  ami  S.E.  of  the  promontory  Psa- 
com,  with  a  temple  to  the  grtddess  Dictynna.  (Di- 
eaeeidi.  19  ;  StadUum. ;  Scylax.)  Mr.  Fadikf 
(7*rrtc.  vol.  ii.  p.  29)  identifies  the  site  with  a  place 
called  KanttiUieretf  about  3  mike  frum  the  ex- 
tremis of  Cape  Sj^tdka,  Peeocke  (TVoe.  vol.  K. 
pt.  i.  pp.  244—245)  has  dc-rriV>C(l  the  niins,  and 
speaks  of  cisterns  and  columns  existing  in  his  time; 
end  hi  tUs,  Ue  stalement  agrees  with  that  ef  the 
MS.  of  thi'  IGth  rriiturr  which  has  been  translated 
(.)/itf.  C'liM.  Anttq.  vol.  ii.  p.  299),  and  fixes  the  site 
at  a  place  called  St.  Zorto  di  Magn$»f  IS  milee  W. 
of  Cunea  and  6  from  G»;v  .'7vi»M«,ona  con-«picuons 
elevation  of  a  lofty  mountain.  (Hikk,  Krtta,  vol.  ii. 
p.  158.)  [E.  B..I.J 

DICTE  (Ai'ifTTj,  Strab.  x.  p.  478;  Diod.  v.  70: 
Steph.  B.  ;  Mxrof,  Arat.  P/utem.  33  ;  AlicrauMf 
&f)os,  Etjfm.  M.  a.  v. ;  Dictaeoi  M.,  Pfia.  IT.  ISt 
JutUoM),  the  well-known  Cretan  mountain  where, 
according  to  story,  Zeus  rested  from  his  labours  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.    Here  the  "  lyin^  Cretan"! 
dared  to  show  the  tomb  of  the  "  Fathor  of  gods  a^/' 
men,"  which  remained  an  object  ef  Tenaration  or  en- 1 
riosity  from  an  early  perio<l  to  the  ape  of  Constan-  \ 
tine.    (Cic.  de  N.  D.  iii.  21 ;  Diod.  iii.  61 ;  Lodan, 
de  Sacrif.  10,  vol.  i.  p.  634,  de  Jov.  TVa^oed;  45, 
vol.  ii.  p.  69.3,  ed.  HeniNt.;  Oripi-n.  c.  CrU.  ii.  14.3, 
p.  475,  ed.  Par.)    The  stony  slopes  of  the  moun-,  • 
1atei«eetodie8E.orGnoaans,eatheE.rida.  Mr*«  1^ 
Pa^lilev  found  coa^il^<■^ablp  remains  of  ancient  wallt 
at  about  100  paces  from  the  summit.    The  fn^* 
ments  oflbred  good  spedmene  of  the  polygonal  ooiw 
struction.  {Trav.  v.. I.  i.  p.  220.)    These.  Dodoubt, 
are  tlie  remains  of  tliat  ancient  city  described  by  the 
Venetian  writer  {Deaonmime  deU'  /tola  A'  Cimdiia) 
a.s  Irinp  on  tht^  K.  or  oj<[i»i>ite  .xi  !*-  of  the  mountain 
to  Lyctus,  of  which  Anu6to  {^Orlattd.  /'nr.  xx.  15) 
makes  msntion:  — 

"  Era  cento  alme  cittk  ch*  erano  in  Crete, 

Dictca  pih  ricca,  e  pih  piacevol  era." 

On  the  lower  slopes  was  the  fountain,  on  the  wcndera 
of  which  the  Venetian  writer  gires  a  glowing  de- 
scription (Mus.  Claiu.  Antiq.  vol.  iL  p.  270),  and 
which  must,  tbudore,  have  esisted  at  an  earUer 
date  than  that  teooided  hjr  the  hiaeriptiflii  as  gnm 
by  Mr.  Pashlev  (  Trav,  vol.  L  SI  I.)  [B.  B.  J.] 
D1CT£.  rScBrau.1 

DI'CTIS^  hi  Britaht,  mentioned  in  the  Nelitia  as 

thf  ^ta^ion  of  the  Prmffctm  Nummi  Ktrcitmim 
Dktcnntnn.  Generally,  though  periian  en  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  identified  with  AmUmdn  in  IKssC- 
mcreland.  [ft  O.  L.] 

DICIVNNAEUM.  [CADisrts] 
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^       PICTYNNAEUM  Pii.  [Cai>i9TU8.] 

DIDUm  (A(8e«po(,  PtoL  v.  99.  §  1S>» «  nomad 
tribe  in  the  interior  of  Smnrtbi  Aaistiea,  wko  wwe 

found  W.  of  the  Alondae.  [K  B.  J.] 

m'DYMA,  DIDYHI.  [BRAxcinDAR.] 
DIDTHA  TBIOHE  (rS  AOvfta  rtlxfi).  ThiB 
]iacc  !■>  iinntioneil  by  rnlyt.iiH  (v.  77).  Attalus 
look  Did/ma  Tocbe  after  Caneae.  [Cabskae.] 
Vaikms  gomma  lw««  been  made  abont  tfab  place, 
bat  nothing  is  known.  This  may  be  the  Diilymiin 
Teichos  of  Ste{>iuinas;  and  it  is  not  deciuve  against 
fbb  RQpporitlaa  thai  StaphaiMU  places  it  in  Caria, 
fnr  !io  is  often  wronj»  in  such  m.-ittcr!.  [G.  L.] 
DIDVME  INSULA.  [Abouae  Lns.] 
DI'DYMI  (AShpUi),  a  town  of  Hermionis  on  the 
road  to  A^ine,  00ldainF>d  in  the  time  of  Pausntiias 
t«niplc«  ot  ApoUo^  Poseidon,  and  Demetcr,  ]MKM*.vsin^ 
upright  statoea  of  thoae  divinities.  It  is  still  cnl!c<{ 
J>itfyma,  a  rillape  situated  in  a  valley  2  miles  in 
diameter.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  tlie  valley 
rises  a  lofty  monntain  with  two  anmmits  nearly  eqtial 
in  height,  from  which  the  name  of  Did/mi  is  doubt- 
less derirltd.  The  valloy,  like  many  in  Arcadia,  b 
80  entirely  snrroonded  by  mountains,  that  it  has  no 
outlet  for  its  nanii^  watera,  eaoept  through  the 
mountains  themselves.  Mr.  Htwfcfm  ftond  at  the 
villaje  a  cnrioas  natural  cavity  in  the  earth,  so 
regular  as  to  appear  artificial,  and  an  ancieat  welt 
with  a  flight  or  stapB  down  to  the  irater.  (PlMti.fi. 
36.  §.3;  G.ll,  Itinerary  of  Aforea,  p.  199;  H-Mayc, 
Jieeherckes,  &c  p.  62;  Leake,  PeiopoHnetiacOf  p. 
S89;  Cmtlns,  Pelopomietos,  toI.  i.  p.  464.) 

DIDYMON'  TKICMOS  (^ISufioy  t*?xoj  :  Eth. 
Ativftorux'^'rcu),  a  city  of  Garia.  (Stepb.  B.  «.  v.) 
Th«  phwe  does  not  appear  to  b«  mttttiooed  by  any 
other  authoritv.  [G.  L.] 

DIDYMOTEICHOS  (Ai3tf/M(r<ixot),  a  ThracUn 
town  opposite  to  Plotinopolis,  sHoaled  not  far  from 
ihf  p'int  where  the  Eunis  empties  itself  into  the 
lIcbruH,  on  an  island  of  tlie  former.  It  is  now  called 
JJemotica.    (Xicet.  Ckr.  p.  404.)  [L.  S.] 

DKUW  (I'Hn.  vi.  27.8.31),  a  small  town  of 
Me!>«ipotainia,  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  tha  Euphrates.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
most  be  the  same  as  the  AiStyova  or  Atiovyova  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  20.  §  4).  In  the  Cod.  Palat.  of  Pto- 
lemy  it  is  written  Aiyova,  which  is  almost  the  same 
word  as  Digba.    It  was  below  Aparoeia.  [V.J 

DIGE'NTIA  (Lieema),  a  small  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabincs,  failing  into  the  Anio  alwut 
9  milea  above  Tibnr,  and  a  mile  bejond  Varia  (  Vico 
Varo),  Iti  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
geographers,  and  known  t<>  us  nuly  fnj;ii  ll  truce 
^£p.  i.  18.  104),  whose  Sabino  farm  was  on  its 
badu.  TUs  dremnstance  gives  it  aa  vmMial  d»- 
gree  of  interest,  and  it  will  li,'  c  invonicnt  to  briqg 
t4]gether  here  all  the  notices  found  in  tlie  poet  of  the 
rMef  of  the  Digentia  and  its  neighboniliood.  The 
modem  localities  wore  first  investigated  with  f.ire 
and  accuracy  by  the  AIM  Chaupj  in  his  Deantverte 
de  la  Mauom  tTHoraeey  vol.  iii.  Rome,  1769,  but 
Holstenins  had  previously  pointed  out  the  iiiontity  (  f 
the  Digentia  with  the  Licenza,  and  that  tliis  niuat 
therefore  have  been  the  site  of  Horace's  Sabino  villa, 
which  had  been  erroneously  placwl  by  Ciuverius  and 
other  earlier  topographers  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  Tiber.  (Oknar.  JitaL  671 ; 
Holsten.  Adnot.  p.  106.) 

1 .  The  Digentia,  according  to  Horace,  was  a  stream 
of  very  cold  and  clear  water  (gciiiins  Digentia  ri- 
vaa,<.c),d«nni^  ita  piac^  wpply  ^  ^nvn 
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a  fine  fountain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  poet's  villa.  It  flowed  a  village  called  Mah- 
DBLA,  in  a  yfrj  bhak  ritnatfon  (rogosns  frigore 

pii^ii!*,  ih.  105),  the  inhabiLirits  of  wliii  h  were  sup- 
plied with  wiler  from  its  stream.  The  Licetua 
joins  the  Ante  inmediatcly  below  a  projecting  rocky 
hill,  now  rmwTiM  by  the  convent  of  5.  Cofimato ;  but 
on  its  left  bank,  about  a  mile  frum  ita  confluence, 
stands  the  vtlhi^e  of  JMAs,  the  name  ef  wMeh  ia 
an  obrion-i  mrnipjtion  of  Mandela.  But  in  addition 
to  this,  Cliaupy  discovered  in  the  chorch  of  S.  Coti' 
mato  an  inscriptiflii  of  late  RonaB  date,  in 
occur  the  words  "  in  pr»»diis  suis  masse  f 
(Chaupy,  p.  249;  Orell.  Inscr.  104.) 

2.  The  viUa  of  Horace,  with  the  hamlet  or  groop 
of  five  honsefl  attache*!  to  it,  was  itself  in  the  terri- 
tory of,  and  dependent  upon,  the  town  of  Varia 
(habitatnm  qninqne  fbeb  rt  Quinque  bonoe  soUtum 
Variam  dimittere  patres,  F.p.  \.  14.  .3):  the  jxn^ition 
of  this  at  Vicoraro  on  the  Valerian  Way,  8  miles 
from  Tivoli,  is  mtablished  beyond  doubt.  [Varia.] 

3.  In  one  of  his  Epistles,  evidently  written  from 
his  rilbi,  the  poet  concludes  (i.  10.  49): 

"  Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  fknum  putrc  Vacunae,* 
and  bis  commentator  Acron  teUa  ns,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Varro,  that  fhia  Vaama  was  a  Sabine  goddess, 
equivalent  to  the  Roman  Victoria.  It  is  a  curious 
oonflrmation  of  this,  that  aa  inscrintion  nreserved  at 
the  vilhige  of  Roeea  Giotrnte^  on  ue  8.  bank  of  iSbm 
lActnzn,  .3  miles  from  Vicoraro,  rrconls  the  resto- 
ration of  a  iai^fie  of  Victory,  vkich  hadfcdlen  imto 
rmm  from  il$  mHquity,  by  the  emperor  Vespasian, 
whose  Sabine  origin  would  naturally  I"  ;u1  him  to  pay 
attention  to  the  objects  of  Sabioe  won>hip.  (Impw 
Ommt  Veapasiamia  An^.  P.  M.  THb.  Pot  Cena. 
Aedfin  Virtorine  vehutatr  diloptnm  sua  iinjirnsa 
restituit,  Chaupy,  p.  170;  Orell.  inter.  1868.)  The 
identity  cf  this  Aadea  Vietoriae  with  the  "  fimum 
putrc  VacTinae*  of  Horace  can  scarrdv  ailmit  of  a 
doubt.  Tlie  exact  site  of  the  tnnplc,  acconling  to 
Chaupy,  was  about  a  mile  beymd  Rocca  Giovam,  at 
a  considerable  elevation  .nbove  the  valley;  here  there 
still  remain  some  fragments  of  Roman  masonry, 
which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  building,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  inscription  above  given  waa  ac^ 
tually  discovered.    (Chaupy,  p.  169.)  JK 

4.  All  these  circHm.staiicc5  (  ninUinc  to  fix  thedto 
of  Horace's  fum  between  the  modem  village  of 
Roooa  Giovane  and  that  of  lAettaa,  which  rises  on  a 
hill,  a  little  further  up  the  valley;  and  the  remains 
of  a  villa,  ooosistiiu  of  a  moNue  pavement  and 
some  portions  of  brick  walls,  have  actually  been  dia- 
CdveriHl  in  a  viucyard  a  frhort  ili>t;uii  c  al-i>\  c  tl.r  mill 
which  now  exists  on  the  river  Lweasa.  There  fceenis 
every  reaww  to  befieva  tliat  these  are  in  rmlity  th« 
vestiges  of  the  poet's  villa,  which  aj  f-  ars,  fnun 
various  indications  in  his  warks^  to  have  been  on  the 
S.ndeofthevaltef. 

5.  The  fountiin  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  villa  L  16)  is  readily 
recognised  in  the  sooroa  now  caOod  FmUt  BsOa^ 


from  which  the  Lictnza  derives  a  considerable  part 
of  its  supply.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  this  was  identical  with  the  Foos  Bandu&iac, 
celebrated  by  Horace  in  a  well-kn-iwu  cnlc  {Camu 
iii.  13),  or  at  least  tliat  that  fimntain  was  abw  situ- 
ated in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  but  there  ia  M 
authority  for  this,  and  Chaupy  has  given  proofs 
which  may  be  considered  conclusive  that  the  real 
Bandnsia  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  aad 
not  «f  the  Sabine  fans.  £fiiJiouaiAB  Fom.] 
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The  fpni^ml  .•isi'ifTt  of  t1if>  rnTIflgr  of  tiie  Liceitza 
corresponds  perfectlj  with  the  deseiMlMl  of  it  givai 
\/f  HonM  (J>.  L  1«.  t^l 4),  and  d  tnTslhn  who 
hftvp  visited  it  oonctir  in  jinii>in{;  ita  beauty  and 
plraaaotoeaa.  Until  verj  lately  it  wu  a  secluded 
^ot,  rmkf  tWM  bj  strangen,  timaf^h  witidn  aa 
eaay  ride  of  Ti'roU,  and  tho  sint[ilc  manners  and 
rastic  virtaes  of  its  iubabitant-s  are  said  still  to  re- 
semble thoie  flf  tho  udint  Sabines. 

Two  other  names  rcmnin  to  he  montioned,  which 
there  is  reason  to  connect  witli  tlic  Sabine  farm  of 
Horace:  the  Mons  Lucretilis,  whose  {ileasant  shndes 
could  allare  Faunus  from  Lyr.icus  (Cann.  j.  17), 
maj  be  safelj  identiliod  witli  the  lofty  Afonte  Gen- 
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naro,  wliiili  firm*  tho  bead  of  the  valley  of  Licema, 
and  aepaiatee  it  from  the  Boman  Campafi^na.  [Lv- 
ORSTius  MoKB.]  The  sloping  Ustica  (TJitlet  en- 
bans,  ib.),  on  the  other  hanil.  cinnot  flxnl  with 
accoiacy:  it  was  pnibabl/  one  of  the  lower  alojws  or 
nnderlklls  of  the  aauM  mountain  mass,  in  tiie  fanins- 
diato  neighbourhood  of  the  valley. 

The  modem  localities  of  the  vallej  of  the  Licenza 
hm  been  described  hi  great  deWl  bjr  Chanpgr 
(.VfiMrtn  (TTInrnce,  vol,  iii.  pp.  1  ,')0 — .'?fl2),  and  more 
recently  by  Dennis  in  Mihnans  L\fe  of  Horace,  pp. 
97—1 10,  and  Nlbby  {DmOond  d»  Rma,  vol.  ii.  p. 
245,«>l.iii.j»K713^72J).       j    C^JJ- H  i  / 

/A 


MAP  OF  TIIB  EXVIROXS  OF  DIOEMTIA. 


A.  LucrctllU  Mont  (Mimtc  Gmnaro). 

B.  Riter  Vinatin  ( Liee-xm). 

C.  Uiver  Anio  {TncroM). 

D.  Via  Valeria. 

I.  Modem  Village  of  I.ieenxa, 
9.  Modem  Village  of  CiviuUa. 

DILIS,  a  \\.\cc  in  CialHa  on  the  coast  between 
Masailia  (^Marti  ilU)  and  Fassru!  Marianae  (^Fuz-lts- 
Martigves).  The  Maritime  Itin.  (Weas.  p.  507) 
plares  Inc.T rus  (rarrv)  noxt  to  Massilia,  then  "  Dilis 
positio,"  8M.  P.  from  liicurus,  and  then  Fossae 
12  M.  P.  further.  The  edition  of  Weaseling  makes 
it  20  from  Dilis  to  Fossae;  but  three  MSS.  have  12. 
Walckenaer  (G'co^.,&c.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 22)  supposes  that 
the  n  amber  20  is  derived  from  some  Itinerary  which 
omitted  Dilis,  and  gave  only  the  distanoo  fiwn  lacarns 
to  Fossae;  which  seems  likely.  Tho  nodem  rite 
mav  l>c  Carro.  [O,  L.3 

biLUNTUM.  [Daixuntum.] 

DIMALLtJM  (Af|ia\or,  Ai/tiAn,  AtfidKXri,  Po- 
Ijb.  iii.  18,  vii.  9),  an  important  fortn\ss  in  Ilhri- 
oun,  taken  hj  the  jBomans  under  L.  Aemilius  Paa- 
Ins,  in  their  war  with  Demetrios  of  Fbara;  and 
whi<  h  w-ems  to  h:\vc  b^cn  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
the  Parthini,  if  not  included  within  tbeur  territory. 
(LiT.  nix.  12 ;  Pelyb.  Le.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

niMASTT^S.  [Myconts.] 

DIMK'TAK  or  DEME'TAE  (AiiMn-ra4),  a  people 
in  Britain,  mentioned  bj  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  $  9S) 
lyinj  wrst  of  the  Silures,  and  having,  as  towns, 
Lucntinum  and  .Maridununi  (Caer  wrtr//.«»).  i  hia 
^vci  tbem  Pembrokeshire  and  Carmarthen  as  cer- 
tain portions  of  til'-  riroi,  and,  proliably,  some  j.art8 
of  the  nei;;hbouring  counlics.  Divet,  as  tlic  ^V^d^ll 
name  of  m  diitiid,  ii  the  not  Dkutf  in  its  mmiem 
Ibna.  [8.0.  L.j 


8.  Remains  of  tlie  Villa  of  Horace. 
4.  Fmte  Bella. 

6.  Village  «>fJleaM  GAwmir. 

A.  Site  of  the  Tcmlo  of  Vaeowu 

7.  Varia  ( Viawtr&i. 

B.  Village  of  i?<ird<-//a  (Mandsl^ 

DINARETUM.  [CLKiniss.] 

DINDYME'XE.  [Disdymum.] 

DI-NDYMUM.  [Cyzicus.] 

Dl'XDY.MUM  {rh  ^MvfMy).  Strabo  (p.  .S67) 
spc'iks  of  a  mountain  Dindjrmum  which  rises  above 
T'cs-sinos  in  Galatia ;  and  fruin  this  mountain  the 
goddess  called  DindjmeiM  has  h«r  name.  He  adds 
that  the  river  Sangarins  flows  near  it  In  Ptolemj 
the  name  b  Inoorrectly  written  Didyma.  Strabo 
says  in  another  phM»  {j^  626),  "  the  ifannm  is  chHO 
to  Mysia,  flowing  from  a  moanbdn  saerad  to  Dln- 
dyiiiene,  and  throogh  the  Catacocaiiinone  into  the 
territoij  of  Saidis.''  Perhaps  he  may  have  followed 
Hendotttt  as  to  tbo  source  of  Ao  Henmis,  who  says 

(i.  HO)  that  tlic  Ilrnnus  Adwh  fmin  a  nioimtain 
sacred  to  the  mother  Dindymenci  as  our  texts  stand. 
This  passage  baa  bsea  HUDOtinMa  misanderstood, 
and  the  name  Dindymene  has  been  pivcn  to  the 
mountain.  Stephanus  (<.  v.  AlySu/ia)  describes  the 
DindyiMi  ••  "menntains  of  the  Troad^  whence  Rbea 
is  called  rHndj-menoi"  bot  there  is  a  mistakf  lu  re, 
for  neither  the  moantain  of  Galatia,  nor  Dindynmm 
near  pjrricns,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Trood.  In 
s'lin*'  maps  Mount  Dindymum  ih  jdanJ  near  Pf*>sinus, 
and  Mount  Dindymene  at  tho  soun-c  of  the  Hennas; 
but  there  U  do  Mount  Dindymene.  The  mountain 
tract  in  which  the  Ilermus  rises  is  the  Morad  Daffh, 
which  is  the  DindjTnum  of  Herodotus.  The  Rliyn- 
dacus  also  rises  in  this  mountxtiu  region,  and  the 
chief  bnuBch  of  the  llaeaador.  It  is  posable  that  a 

So  4 
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ranpp  of  mmmtalm  may  pxtend  from  tlic  Mora/l 
jMigk  eaat  to  tbe  ndgbboorfaood  of  FeuuiuB.  Strabo 
eonld  barfly  b*  igiMnDt  that  Am  it  a  aanridanble 

distance  between  tb«  soarce  of  the  Hermtu  and  the 
moaotJua  that  overhangs  I'eMinus.  (ianiilum  de- 
aeribaa  tba  DiaJyuiun^  Si  which  is  the  Kmree  of  the 
Hanmu,  as  ri-inij  to  a  cTvat  lif  i:^ht,  and  fonning 
"  the  watershed  Utwtfn  tbe  Hennus  and  the  Kbyn- 
dactu,  extending  fruin  Monid  Dagh  to  Ak  Dagh 
near  Simaul,"  He  adds  that  tliesc  inountaiiu  "join 
the  range  of  Deniirji,  being  a  part  of  tbe  great  cen- 
tral axis  of  Aiiia  Minor,  which  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  SE.  by  £.  to  NW.  by  W.,  from  the  Taurus  by 
Snltau  Dagh  to  Mount  Ida,  forming  the  great  water- 
abed  between  the  riven  which  fall  into  the  Medi- 
tamiiaan  and  tbe  Aichipdago^  and  thoaa  whkh  fall 
fatothaSeaof  MamMraandtbaBbekSea."  (/2e- 
searches,  fee.  vol.  i.  p.  105.)  Ai  tO  tba  DbdTmnm 
of  Peesintu,  see  Psssuiua.  [0.  L.] 

DINIA  (Diffne),  a  town  in  OalUa  NaiboMO^. 
riiny  (iii.  4)  sitys  that  the  Arantici  and  Boflontici 
were  added  by  the  emperor  Galba  to  tba  lilt  (for- 
nok)  tbe  people  of  KaiboMOBia,  and  ba  mentiona 
Dinia  as  their  capital,  or  he  may  mean  the  capital 
of  tbe  IkNiioutici  only,  though  he  has  ill  exprtwU 
Unaelf,  if  that  is  his  meaning.  Tbe  name  of  Dinia 
Aiics  not  ocrur  in  the  Itins.;  but  as  Digne,  now  in 
thf  department  of  the  Basses  Alpes,  became  tlie 
chief  place  of  a  diocese,  its  identity  with  Dinia  is 
easily  made  out.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of 
Galha,  "Civitas  Diniensitmi" occurs.  Ptolemy  (iu  10. 

LI  9)  makes  Dinia  (Atfla)  the  dlief  place  of  the 
ntii,  which  is  either  an  error,  or  some  change  had 
been  made  between  tbe  time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Avantici  and  Bodkntki  mn  included  in  the 
territory  of  tbe  Sentii.  [U.  L.] 

DINIAE,  a  pUoe  in  Phrygia,  through  which  the 
Roman  consul  Cn.  lilanlius  marched  In  bis  Galatian 
•ipedition.  (Liv.  xxxviiu  15.)  He  came  to  tbe 
pUmi  of  Metropolis  [Metropoutaxvb  CAMrvs], 
and  on  the  followiiit;  day  to  Din'uie.  From  Diiiliie 
he  marched  to  Synnada;  but  then  is  no  iodicattoo 
of  the  lengfli  of  tba  march  from  Dtidae  to  Sjmnada. 
Hamilton  observes  that  Strabo  (p.  GfiS),  in  a  ji;ussai:c 
where  "  be  describes  tbe  great  line  of  communication 
between  Epheena  and  Hacaca,  pbces  Metropolis 
(dearly  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Livy)  be- 
tween Apamea  and  CheUdoiiii,  probably  the  same 
plaoo  aa  tba  DIniae  of  the  historian."  (iSeMnreAes, 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  179  )  Hamilton  concludes  that  the 
plain  of  6itzhanii  re]>re»ents  the  MetropoUtanus 
Campos;  "botb  from  the  narrative  of  Livy  and  its 
being  on  the  great  line  of  traffic."  Tliis  seems  a 
very  probable  conclusion.  He  also  tliinks  llml  A Jiom 
Kara  Uiuar  is  the  representative  of  Synnada;  and 
if  he  is  right  in  these  conclusions,  the  position  of 
Diniae  is  tixed  within  certain  limits,  though  the 
maps  do  not  show  any  name  that  corresponds  to  it. 

It  is  generally  ngreed  that  the  words  irol  XsAt2o- 
9mv  in  Strabo  (p.  663)  are  corrupt ;  but  it  is  denbtlb] 
if  Li^'y's  Diniae  is  conccAled  under  it.  Cramer  (.1 510 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  30)  and  Groskuni  {^TratuL  Strabo, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  63)  hate  soma  remaiica  on  tliis  nading. 
Palnieriiis  proposed  koI  ^ikofxnKlov,  against  which 
Cramer's  objection  is  insufficient.  fO.  L.1 

DmooETiA,  DiNiGirrnA,  DntiooTmA 

^Awoytraa),  a  town  rn  tlie  Danube  in  Moesia,  nearly 
flmosite  tbe  point  where  tbe  Ilierasus  (^PnUi)  empties 
itaelf  into  tbo  DlMrabe.  (PtoL  iii.  10.  $$  8, 11 ;  It. 
Ant.  225 :  Nntit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOCAESABELA  {^iOKoiaaptiA:  Eth.  AMttu- 
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aapuis").  1.  A  {Jace  in  Capjadoda  near  Nazlanzn.^. 
Aooocdii^  to  Gnjgorios  of  Kariantns,  it  was  a  small 
plaea.   It  is  wwwlienfid  by  Ptolemy  (t.  •);  and  hf 

Pliny  (vi.  3),  who  pive^  no  iiif  irm.afion  about  it. 
Ainsworth,  on  liis  road  from  Ak  Serai  to  Kara 
HiamTy  oame  to  a  pbwa  oaDed  Kai$ar  Kci,  and  Iw 
r.bsen  es  "  that  by  its  name  and  poitii^n  it  might  be 
ideutiticd  with  Diocae&area."  (^Ltmdun  Gtog.Jimr- 
nal,  vol.  X.  p.  30*2.)  Some  geographers  tab*  Ifo- 
zianzus  and  Diocaesareia  to  Itc  tlie  same  place. 

2.  A  town  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  mentiooed  by  Pto> 
leruy  (v.  8)  and  the  ecclesiastical  anthoritice.  Leake 
(Asia  Minvr,  p.  117)  supposes  that  it  may  have 
been  between  Claudiopolis  (J/oat)  and  Seleooeia 
{Stlefke).  [aL] 
DIOCAESAREIA.  [Skpfbobis.] 
DIOCLEA  {AmtKia,  Ptol.  iL  16.  §  12  :  m  ^  / 
Doclcatae,  Plin.  iii.  2h).  a  place  in  Dalmatia,  where  (3/ 
Diocletian  was  bom,  and  from  which  he  took  his  ^ 
name.  (Anrd.^ct£/n(.54i  comp.  Eutrop.ix.  19.) 
It  W.LS  really  called  IXoclea,  but  the  rising  soldier 
changed  tiie  barbaric  Dodea  into  the  Grecian  Dioclea, 
wbl^,  aftar  liis  asaumplian  of  tbe  purple,  was  L»> 
tinised  into  Dioclrtianus.  The  ^nrronndinc  district 
bore  the  same  name.  (Const.  Porpb.  dt  Adm,  Imp. 
cuzr.)  Hm  town  eontinned  to  banphea  of  eon- 
si  derable  importanoo  till  the  Turkisb  iotmion.  The 
ruins  of  it  are  foond  at  Uie  delta  formed  by  tiie 
union  of  the  rivers  Zeita  and  Mora^  in  Ifonl^ 
nffjro.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vd.  ii.  pp.  239,  849f 
272-275.).i#t-Wy*^  w<,t^A33  [E.  B.J.] 

DIOCLEIA  (AtoirAc(a),  as  the  name  is  said  to  be 
written  in  one  MS.  of  Ptolemy,  though  the  common 
reading  is  Docela;  but  in  one  at  least  of  the  old  Latin 
editions  of  Ptolemy,  it  b  Diodia  (v.  2).  Diocleia  ia 
a  town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  mentioned  by  Uierodes. 
There  are  no  means  of  fixing  its  position  except  what 
Pudemy  offers.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  tbe 
place  is  represented  by  some  rains  at  the  pas.<«ge  of 
the  Purtek,  between  Kutahigah  and  In-ogki ;  bat 
this  is  i.nlv  a  piie.vs.  [G.  L.^ 

D10CLETiA2iO'POLIS  (Aiec^vriava^Air, 
Ptrocop.  Atd,  IT.  8)1  a  town  in  Tbraoe,  wWcb  Ibe 
Antonine  Itinerary  pUces  between  Ede^sa  and  Thcs- 
salonica.  Uierodes  mentions  another  place  of  tiiis 
name  nsar  PhilippopoBa.  Tbe  nte  of  neither  of 
these  has  aa  yet  bt-en  made  out.  [E.  R..T.] 

DiODO'RI  INSULA  (AMMywvi^ffof),  an  inland 
ntnated  in  tbe  narrow  stnuti  «f  tbe  Bed  Sea,  wliicb 
is  stated  by  Arrian,  in  his  Pcriplus  of  the  Ri- !  S'^a 
(pp.  2,  14,  ap.  Hudson),  to  be  60  stadia  in  width  at 
its  mouth.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  main- 
land  was  fordaWe.  Its  mmlcm  name  is  Pertsn. 
The  straits  and  i!<laud  are  thus  de.scnl)e(i  by  Com- 
mander Moresby  (SaUittjf  Directiom  for  tAe  Red 
Sea,  pp.  1,  2):  "  The  straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeh  are 
14  J  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  between  Bab-el- 
Miindeb  Cape  and  the  opposite  point  or  vokanie 
peak,  called  Jibbd  Seajam,  Kear  the  former  cape 
u  Pirim  Ittand,  which  diridea  the  two  straits  at  tbo 
entrance,  tbe  larger  being  about  1 1  miles  wide. 
Perim  is  a  Urge  rocky  idud,  abont  4|  rniki  bN^ 
by  2  broad,  rising  230  ftet  above  the  lerel  of  tiw 
sea,  and  without  fre.sli  water  or  iiiliabitaiita.  The 
narrowest  part  of  tbe  little  strait  is  nearly  one  and 
n  half  mile  wide."  [6.W.3 

DIODO'RU.M.  a  town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  tbe  road  from  Botomagos  (Jioum)  to 
Lntetia(/\im).  It  lies  between  Dome assm  jPreux) 
and  Paris,  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Drrux,  and  15 
iam.Pari$,  The  place  was  00  a  stream,  aa  we  maj 
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infer  from  the  termination  dur;  the  first  part  of  the 
twnie  maj  be  anotber  fonn  cf  Dito,  as  in  Divodamm. 
Some  gcograpttw  vaka  Uw  phct  Damron.  D'AbvIU* 
fizM  on  Jovare  near  Poutrhartrain.  [0.  L.] 

DIOUKDUM,  a  i>l«ce  in  UalUa.  The  Table  gives 
ft  nad  ftvm  Bmdigib  (JtwtfaaiMt)  through  Agi"- 
mnn  to  DioHndum.  Aginnum  is  .'l  7<°;i ;  and  the 
Mul  station  is  Ezcisam,  13  Giiilic  leagues  from 
Ag$m.  DioUndam  is  2 1  Gallic  leagues  from  Exdsom. 
Diolindtiin  is  a  doubtful  powition;  but  La  Linde  on 
thi'  Jk>r(h>gne,  propci6cil  by  D'AiiviUe,  seeins  to  be 
ft  proh«ib!o  site.  [G.  L.] 

DIOMKDEAE  IXSl'LAE  (ai  Atofiiittuu  yvffot), 
a  gtuup  of  small  inlands  off  the  coast  of  Apnlia. 
BOir  called  laoLK  Di  Trrmiti  :  they  are  distant 
about  15  miic!}  from  the  nearest  pdnt  of  the  coast, 
aiiU  18  from  the  month  of  the  river  Frcnto  (/or- 
tort).  Their  andent  name  was  derived  from  the 
legend  which  represented  them  as  the  scene  of  the 
transformation  of  the  companioos  of  Dioned  into 
hirds;  a  species  of  large  sea-fowl  by  which  tlicj  were 
fc*****^*^  (called  bj  Pliny  CatatMte» — apjiftrentljr 
ft  khid  ef  diver)  wcrarapposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  these  Greek  sailon;,  aud  were  said  to  di.splay  a 
marked  ptrtiaUty  for  all  visitors  uf  llelleDiu  cx- 
tnetian.  (Strah.  vi.  p.  284;  Lvcophr.  Aim,  594 
— 609 ;  Psoud-Arist.  de  Mirab.  §  "'J ;  Anton.  Lib. 
37;  Stepb.  B.  «.«.;  Ovid,  Mtt.  xiv.  482—509; 
Plin.  z.  44.  a.  61 ;  A«L  B.A.  i.  1 ;  Dionys.  Per.  489.) 
Ancient  authors  differ  coi:siderably  in  ivL:ani  to  their 
nouiber.  iStepbaDas,  Lycophnm,  and  the  mytho- 
giftpheri,  w  weB  as  Aelian  and  Dionysins,  mention 
only  one  island,  whith  tlu-y  rail  Aio^^Ssia  KijffOJ; 
Strebo  says  there  are  two,  one  uf  wliich  is  inhabited, 
the  other  not;  Pliny  (iii.  26.  s.  30)  calls  the  larger 
island  "  Dioniedia  insula,"  and  adds  that  there  is 
another  of  the  same  name,  but  called  by  Bome  Teu- 
tria;  Ptolemy  (iiL  1.  §80)  aayft  then  are  five,  but 
without  piving  tlioir  iismes.  The  real  number  is 
three  b>lHod»,  be^ide5  some  mere  nx  ks ;  tlioy  are 
nosr  called  &  Domenico,  S.  Xtcola  and  Oij'rara  .- 
these  three  lie  close  together,  while  the  small  island  of 
Pianota  (distant  1 1  geog.  miles  to  the  NE.)  is  not 
now  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  group,  but  may  perhaps 
be  the  Tentria  of  Plinj.  The  isbuid  of  S.  Dommieo 
is  much  the  largest  of  the  time,  iiid  Ii  evidently  the 
IHomedia  Insula  of  the  ancients,  where  a  hhrine  of 
that  hero  and  his  tomb  were  shown,  together  with  a 
grave  of  phme  trsei,  nid  to  be  the  fint  hrtradnoed 
into  Italy.  (Plin.  xii.  3.)  But  the  sanu>  island  \\m 
also  known  by  the  name  of  TauuRUs,  probably  its 
TBTRacnlar  or  native  name,  firam  whence  comes  the 
lii'Kli  ru  apjK'llation  of  Trenitti.  nuw  ap|>liwl  to  the 
whole  eroup^  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  Augustus 
■electftd  it  ftr  the  pbea  of  «db  of  hb  dangbter 

Jolla.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  71.)  The  name  is  already 
written  **  Tremelis  "  by  the  Geographer  uf  Kavenna 
in  the  9th  caatniy.  (Anon.  Bavenn.  v.  25,  ed. 
Granov.)  [£.  H.  B,} 

DIONTSIA.  [Crambusa.] 

DIONYSIADES  ( Ai0Ki/(rid8«j,  Diod.  v.  75>  small 
Inlands  which  lii'  off  the  coxst  of  Crete  to  the  NE. 
The  position  is  tixcU  by  the  Coast-describer  at  120 
stiyiiu  from  SamuKXiium  (Stadiatm.)  The  Peu- 
tinger  Tabic  places  at  the  E.  of  the  N.  extremity  of 
Crete,  an  island  with  the  unfinished  name  of  Dion. 
...  Tlui  mui<t  be  one  of  this  group  of  islands, 
which  now  are  called  DkioRjftiadhe*.  See  the  map 
in  Pasbley's  TravtU.  (BSck,  JTreto,  vol  i.  pp.  428, 
439.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIONYSOTOLIS  (Aior^av  wikai  ElkAtmnt- 
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aowo\tin}tX  a  city  of  Phr^  pia.  The  Ethnic  name 
occurs  on  medals,  and  in  a  letter  of  hL  Gioero  to  hia 
brother Qointna  9),  b  wUdi  he  speaks 

of  the  people  of  IMonysopolis  ht'ing  very  hostile  to 
(juintus,  which  must  have  been  for  something  that 
Qutntot  did  during  hia  praetonhip  of  AiIb.  Maj 
(v.  29)  places  the  Dionvhopolitae  in  the  ronventus  of 
Apamca,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  their  position. 
We  may  infer  fron  tlie  coin  that  the  place  was  oB 
the  Maeaiider,  or  near  it.  Stcpbaims  (.«.  r  )  says 
that  it  was  founded  by  Attalus  and  Euiiicues. 
Stephanns  mentiorts  another  Dionyso{iolis  ill  PUitok 
originally  called  Cnulif  and  he  qvotaa  two  verses  of 


Scynuius  about  it. 


[G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  mOXYSorOUS  in  rilltYULA. 

DIONTSOPOLIS  INDIAE.  [Naoaba.] 

DIONV.SOPOMS  MOKSIAE.  [Cbumi.] 

DIO'POLIS.  rCABIBA.] 

DIOSCiXRlDIS  INSULA  (AuvmptSmn  yJirat, 

Ptol.  viii.  22.  §  17;  Arrinn,  Pfnpl.  Mar.  F.njthr. 
p.  16;  Stepb.  B.  «.  v.  AuKraoi/ptis),  an  isbuui  of 
the  Indian  Oeean,  «f  eonriderable  importance  as  an 

emporium  in  ancient  times.  It  lay  iH-twcen  the 
Syagnis  Promontorium  (Ca/>e  Fartatk)  in  Arabia, 
and  Aromata  Promon  tori  urn  {Cape  Cftordlri/W),  on 
the  op[K)^ite  coast  of  Afrif-a,  si  mewhat  nearer  to  tli« 
former,  according  to  Aman,  w  hich  is  very  far  from 
the  tnitll,  if  the  Dioscoridis  be  rightly  identified  with 
Socotorra,  vliicli  is  200  Uiilcs  distant  from  the 
Arabian  coast,  and  1 10  from  the  NE.  promontory  of 
Africa.  It  is  described  by  Arrian  as  very  extensive, 
but  desert  and  exceedingly  mcnst,  abounding  in 
rivers  tenanted  by  crocodiles,  many  vipers,  and  bnge 
lizards,  whose  flcsli  was  edible,  an»l  their  grease 
when  melted  was  used  as  a  snbstituta  for  oil.  It 
prodnoed  neither  fbMS  mat  com.  It  had  but  few 
inhabitant.s,  w ho OOCttfied  tha north  .^ide  of  tlx'  island 
towards  tlie  Arabian  wniiiSBla.  It  was  a  mixed 
popaUtion,  composed  «f  Afabe,  Indians,  and  Gredts, 
attnacted  thither  by  commercial  enterprise.  The 
ibland  produced  various  species  of  tortoises,  particu- 
larly a  Itind  distingnislied  for  tlie  rise  and  tBdoMH 
and  lianlnesa  of  its  sliell.from  whit  li  xx  crc  iii.nlc  lw>sc?', 
writing  tablets,  and  other  uteiu>ils,  which  were  the 
chief  expofts  of  the  idsnd.  It  produced  also  tha 
vegetable  dye  called  Indicum,  or  <iragt>n's  blood.  It 
was  subject  to  the  king  of  the  ixankiucense  country 
in  Arabia,  by  wlioni  It  was  gsfrisoned,  and  fanned 
out  for  mercantile  pTirjKwes.  Tlius  far  Arrian. 
Pliny's  notice  is  very  brief.  He  calls  it  a  ccli  lirated 
island  in  the  Azanian  sea,  so  named  from  Avcania  or 
Barliari.i,  now  Ajdtt,  south  <>(  SoruntiU  en  the  African 
mainliuid,  and  .stales  its  dibtancc  trom  the  Syngnw 
Promontorium  to  bo  280  miles  (vL  98.  s.  32).  It 
is  still  tributary  to  the  Arabians.  [G.  W.] 

DIOSCU'RIAS  ( A«o«r«i^f  ,Steph.  B. ;  Ptol.  v.  1 0 ; 
Isid.  Oi^.  xtL;  Aiwriroupi'j,  Scyl.  p.  22),  one  of  the 
nomeroos  colonies  of  Miletus,  at  the  E.  extremis  fl£ 
the  Enx'ne  (Arrian,  Peripl  pp.  10.  18)  tn  tiw 
ninuth  of  the  river  Aiitiicnius,  to  the  N.  of  Colcliis 
(Plin.  vi.  5).   U  was  sitaated  100  M.P.  (Plin.  L  c) 
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er  790  stadia  to  the  NW.  of  tli.-  Pha^is,  and  2260 
lladia  from  Trapezua  (Arrian,  /.  c).  The  wild 
trib«  of  th*  intarior,  wImw  bariMutms  idiom  was 

tinintellipible  to  one  another,  matU;  this  their  prat 
trading  place.  The  Gn  tks  were  eo  astooi&b«d  at 
the  multiplicity  tt  kngua^m  which  thcj  weoim^ 
tered,  and  the  want  of  skilful  interpretm  was  so 
strongly  felt,  that  some  asiicrted  that  70  different 
tongues  wert-  ^]>•lkcn  in  the  market  of  DinectiriaA. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  497.)  Hmosthenes,  the  historian,  liad 
exaggerated  the  amount  to  300,  bat  Pliny  (/.c.), 
who  (jnotes  him,  contents  himself  by  saying  that  the 
tiadm  required  130  interpreten.  (Comp.  Gibbon, 
/// «  /i£.  ^  i^-  P-  ^02.)  In  B.  c.  66,  when  Mitbridates  was 
coiiijifTlfJ  to  j)lnnpe  into  the  heart  of  Colclii>  fruni 
the  punoit  of  rompeiaS|  he  craeaed  tiie  Phasis  and 
took  up  his  winter  qtuuften  at  DiosewfM,  where  he 

<  iill.v  ti  d  additional  tr  -  j.s  ;ii>.!  a  small  fleet.  (Appian, 
Miihr.  101.)  Upon  or  near  the  spot  to  which  the 
twb  aooi  «r  Ledik  gave  tlidr  BMie  (Ihh,  L  19. 
§  5  ;  cojnp.  Anim.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  24)  the  Romans 
built  Skbajstupous  (Steph.  B. ;  Procop.  B.G.  It.  4 ), 
wMeh  WM  deiertod  in  Uie  time  of  Plinj  (te.)  but 
was  afterwanli  garrisoned  l>y  .Justinian  (I'nx-op. 
Atd.  iiL  7).  The  SoTERioi*oias  (Const.  Porph. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  c  42)  of  later  times  has  been  identi- 
fied with  it.  The  {Kteition  of  this  jlirc  must  \^ 
looked  for  near  tlie  roadstead  of  hkuria.  CJiiardin 
(  Trav.  pt  i.  ppi.  77,  108)  described  the  coast  as  un- 
inlia!>ite<!  ex<i'f't  by  the  Men^reliaim,  who  romc  to 
tralhc  on  tlie  .sainc  spot  as  tiicir  Culchian  ancc»ton», 
■ad  set  up  their  tents  or  booths  of  boughs.  For  a 
curious  coin  of  Dioscnrias,  which,  from  the  antiqoity 
of  lU  workinamhip,  is  iuferred  to  be  older  than  the 
age  of  MhhridatBii  m  BmcIh^  toL  ii.  pt,  i.  p. 
318.  [E.B.J.] 

DIOS  HIERON  (Aibr'I«p^:£fA.Aio«ri«p(nrO, 
a  small  pUce  in  Ionia  between  Lcbcdus  and  Colnjthoii. 
Stepbaous  B.  («.  «r.)  dtes  i^hlegoa  as  hia  authority 
ftr  the  Ethnie  nane.  The  padnoD  whidi  Stephanus 
assigns  to  the  pUce,  seems  to  MIW  w  ith  tlie  narra- 
tive in  Tbnqrdidee  (viiL  89X  where  it  is  mentioned. 

Anmdell  (/NaeoMnet,  &«.  toI.  i.  p.  36)  says  that 
the  name  of  the  river  Cayster  (xcurs  on  the  medals 
of  Dios  UieroDf  from  which  he  coucludea  that  it  was 
not  T«7  hx  from  the  river.  It  it  poeeiMe  tiint 
there  wiis  another  town  of  the  name  in  I.ydia  and 
on  the  Cayster.  Pliaj  (v.  29)  makes  the  Dioe- 
bicritne  Mook  le  tiie  eontrentos  of  Epbeew ;  end 
Ftolemy  (v.  2)  places  it  hi^'h  np  the  valley  of  the 
Cayster,  if  we  can  tnut  hijt  numbers.  The  epigraph 
on  the  eeine  i«  Aio^ i^cirwy.  [O.  £.] 

DIO'SPOLIS  MACiKA.  [Tiiebak.] 

DIU'SPULIS  PAUVA.  There  were  two  cities 
in  EgTpt  bearing  the  aj){x'llation  «jf  the  Lesser  Town 
of  Ammon-Zeiis.  1.  In  the  Thehnid,  lat.  26"^  3' 
N.  (Ai<}<nroA«i  ^  ^ll^epd.  Stnib.  xviii.  p.  814;  Ptol. 
iv.  ft.  §  67;  Diospoiis,  It.  Antonin.  p.  159;  Joi-is 
Oppidum,  Plin  v.  9.  s.  10.),  tlie  chief  town  of  the 
Kumos  DiospoliteH,  The  Lesser  Diopolis  was  seated 
on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Kile,  opposite  to  Chenobos- 
cium,  and  nearly  midway  between  Abydns  and  Ten 
tyni.  Pococke'(rrai'ei>,  vol.  i.  p.  140),  D'Anville 
{Mcmoire  sttr  rK/ff/pte,  p  186).  and  Champoilion 
(VEgypte,  vol.  i.  238)  identi^  this  town  with  the 
modern  viUage  of  Eo»  er  HA.  Immediatdy  below 
Diospoiis  bc^m  the  canal  or  ancient  bnineh  of  the 
Kile, — the  Bakr-Jimif,  or  Biver  of  Joseph,  which 
flowR  between  the  Nile  Mid  the  Libyan  hiUe  to  the 
entninre  of  the  Arsinoitc  Nome  (jel-F;ioum). 

2.  The  modem  L^dda  (Stnb.  xviii.  f.  802)  was 
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seated  in  the  mar^hes  of  the  I>elt.i,  east  of  th<»  Phat- 
nitic  arm  of  tiie  Nile.  It  was  an  inconsiderabie  j>lace, 
and  is  nwntioncd  only  by  Straba       [W.  B.  !>.] 

I)IO'SPOLl.S(At4i«nroAi»).  l.InBitliTnia.  [DiA.] 
2.  lu  Lydia.  (.Steph.  B.  $.  v.)  [G.  L  ] 

MOWOLIS  (Ai^oXif).  the  cUssical  name  of 
Ltdda,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  IWnjamin,  situated  in 
tlie  great  plain  of  Sharon,  which  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Sarona  of  the  Acts  (ix.  3.S),  with 
which  Lydda  is  joined.  Built  by  Shamed,  the  de- 
eoendant  of  Benjamin  (1  Ckron.  viii.  12),  it  was 
recovered  by  that  tribe  after  the  captivity  {Jiekan. 
xL  3dX  ond  is  noted  in  the  Mew  Teataincnt  history 
for  the  iMaling  of  Enens  by  St.  PMer.  {AcU,  ix. 
.12 — 35.)  It  w.o.s  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  pro- 
consul Ccstios  Gallos  on  his  march  to  Jerusalem, 
cir.  A.D.65.  (Joseph.  A  J.  iL  19.  a.  1.)  SC. 
Jerome  mentions  the  fact  of  the  change  of  name 
(*'  Ljddam  vemm  in  Dioapolin,"  EpiL PimlMy,9ad 
it  M  Menmed  \ff  liini  end  Bneebios  as  na  lni|an  tut 
pe<^»Taphical  terminus  in  the  On  iiiiivsticon.  In  the 
Christian  annals  of  the  middle  ara  it  is  renowned 
Mthe  bmU  plMe  of  the  hwd  of  flt  Geei|!t,  nd 

the  town  is  designated  br  hi:*  ii.amc  in  the  Chronicle* 
of  the  Crusades,  and  joined  wiih  Kamleh,  from  which 
it  is  not  more  than  two  mileo  distant  on  the  north. 
It  h;is  regained  its  ancient  name  throughout,  un- 
changed, among  tlie  natives,  anil  is  now  known  only 
as  Lydd.  It  is  a  considerable  vilkge,  situated  m  thM 
midst  of  palm  trees,  and  still  shows  large  traces  of 
the  Crusaders'  cathedral  of  St.  George.  It  has  been 
an  episcopal  m>(>  from  veiy  early  times,  and  a  synod 
of  the  bishops  of  Palestine  was  held  there  A.  D.  415, 
in  which  the  beresi.arch  Pelagins  contrived,  by  mis- 
representation, to  procure  his  acquittal  from  the 
charge  of  heretfy.  (Wiliiaros,  Boig  CUjf,  vol.  i.  p. 
263,  foil.;  see  Robinson,  BA.  Rm,  toL  iii.  pp.  49 
—55.)  [G.  \V.] 

DIPAEA  (Aiwois:  Elk.  Atawtdt^  n  town  of  Arw 
ondiainthedistrfetMeeMdimthioagh'  ' 


the  river  II'Ti.-.'-> iii  (lowed.  Its  inhabitants  n'!iir.vt>.l 
to  MwalopoUs  on  the  fonndation  of  the  latter  city. 
It  is  R«quently  mentioiied  on  aoeooBt  ef  »  batUo 
fought  in  its  neighb<iurhood  botwo<n  the  I..n'.-,iae- 
monians  and  all  the  Arcadians  «xcep(  the  Maoti- 
neiant,  sometiiBe  between  b.  o.  479  uA  4M.  (PftM. 
iii.  11.  §  7,  viii.  8.  §  6,  27.  §  3,  30.  §.  1,  4.'5.  §  2; 
Herod,  ix.  35.)  Leake  soppoees  that  the  ruins  near 
Doi9ia  nproBOBt  IKpoea;  bat  since  Panseniao  does 
not  mention  Dipnen  in  his  description  of  .M.Hen:ili«i, 
although  he  notices  every  insigniticant  pbre.  l;(«a 
remarks  that  it  is  improbable  that  Pansanias  should 
h.nve  pa.'ised  over  r>i|>aea,  if  these  ruins  reallv  }.<  1  rig 
to  the  latter,  since  they  arc  still  very  coiisuierable. 
lioss  regards  them  as  the  remains  of  Blanuiloa. 
(Leake,  Murea,  vol.  ii.  p.  62;  ion,  Remm  im  Pa^ 
loponnfs,  vol.  i.  p.  118.) 

DIPOENA.    [Arcadia,  ^  198,  Mou  IS.] 

DIRCE.  [Thebak.] 

DinPHE,  DIRPHYS,  or  DIRFHOSSUS.  [Eiy- 

m  >KA.] 

DlbCELADOS  (lfela,iL7.  §  13),  an  iehnd  lying 
off  the  ooMtormyrieinn;  it  ftB  to  Ae  Kaeteih*- 

nian  branch  of  thi-  Servian  Slaves,  and  i>  n  w  .  u:l.>d 
MHit,  or,  in  Italiaiv  MeUda.  (ijchaiarik,  mav,  AU. 
vol.  iL  pL  267.)  flLR-J.] 

DITATTIUM  (inrrdrtoy)  h  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Seqoani,  in  Gallia,  which  Ptolemy  mentiooe 
(ii.  9):  and  he  pboae  it  befbra  VoMiitie  (Bmmfomy 
'i'here  is  nothing  tO  show  tlic  site,  except  Ptftlemy's 
positioa,  which  ii  nidew.    D'AovaUe  thinks  that 
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DitattiuTn  maj  be  a  place  r.-illtxl  Ci(e,  where  tliero 
are  some  renowns,  nut  far  fn>m  Patsavant.  8oiuo 
gMfmphen  place  DiUttiam  at  DoU  on  the  DotAi; 
others  again  identify  Ditattium  witli  the  rnins  on 
the  hill  of  Vieux  Seurre,  about  a  league  SW.  of 
Seurre.  All  this  is  mrro  '^nvsn^  and  a  Baniple  of 
trifling;  for  there  k  notbing  «t  aU  to  cktainlne  the 
question.  [0.  L.] 

DIITANI.  [Ckltibrria]. 

DIUM.  1.  fAisri  £tk.  lutit,  Steph.  B.;  Scyl. 
p.  26;  Sink  m  p.  S30),  a  city  which,  thongh  not 
larcc  (^x6\iafia,  Tliur.  iv.  78),  was  con^idl•a•J  as 
one  of  tii0  leadiag  towns  of  Mamionia,  and  the  great 
bulwark  of  Its  iBuftiiMfraBttar  to  the  S.  Bnndw 
wa-*  conduct^-*!  to  this  place,  which  is  dtscribod  as 
being  in  the  territories  of  i'eixiiccas,  by  hia  Ferrhae- 
hum  goidfle,  oirar  fbo  paee  of  Mt  Olympns.  It  iiif* 
fered  conjiidor:i!)Iy  during  the  Social  War  from  ao 
inconioo  of  tlie  Aetolians,  under  their  stratf^na 
Seopea,  who  rued  the  waUi,  and  almort  damolinhwi 
the  city  itwlf  (Polyb.  W.  2S) ;  an  outraga  which 
FhiUp  and  the  Macedonians  afterwards  amply 
avenged  by  tlwir  attaek  on  the  Aetolian  capital 
(Polyh.  V.  9).  In  tho  war  aijriin.st  Pits«-us  Dium  had, 
it  appears,  tomplotcly  retovered  from  that  disaster; 
ftr  in  R.  c.  169  it  was  occupied  by  Peneos,  who  nn- 
aecountably  ahandonwl  his  strong  position  on  the 
iq>prasch  of  the  consul.  Q.  Morcius  PhiHppos,  how  . 
ever,  remained  there  only  a  short  time;  and  Perseus 
retamed  to  Dium,  after  having  repaired  the  damage 
which  the  walls  of  tho  city  had  receiTvd  from  the 
Romans.  (Lir.  xliv.  7.)  At  a  later  period  it  became 
a  Boman  colony.  (PUn.  ir.  10;  Ptd.  iii.  13.  §  15.) 
Leake  (AToHAem  Greece,  roL  iii.  pp.  408,  foU.)  has 
discovcnxl  the  site  near  MolatJiria,  in  a  position 
whkh  agreea  with  tho  atstementa  of  the  Itineraries 
r/CM.  Amlim.f  /ML  9bl.),aBd  FWMamas  (is.  30. 
§8).  In  tho  space  between  tlie  villaf^c  and  the 
aooroes  of  the  BAPHYaus  he  foood  some  remains  of 
a  atadlam  and  theatre;  the  «hne>waric  whkh  ftraied 
the  scats  and  snpcrstructurc  of  these  ninn'imonts  no 
longer  exists,  except  two  or  three  squared  masses 
oowdo  the  theatre.  The  original  ftrai  and  duoen- 
sions  are  sufficiently  prcscrve<l  to  hliow  that  the 
stadiam  was  equal  m  length  to  the  other  buildings 
of  that  Und  in  Greeeo,  and  that  the  theatre  was 
about  250  feet  in  diameter.  Below  the  theatre,  on 
the  edge  of  the  water,  are  the  foundations  of  a  large 
bnilding,  and  a  detached  stone  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a  fli;:ht  of  stejifl.  Some  fuiindations  of 
the  walls  of  the  city  can  be  Just  seen,  and  one  se- 
mldural  "  stele  "  was  found.  Dium,  though  situated 
n  a  most  unhealthy  spot,  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
hoildings  and  the  multitiulc  of  its  statues.  (Liv.  ic.) 
mthoot  the  town  was  tin  tcn^pla  af  lens  Olympins 
from  which  Dium  received  its  name,  and  here  were 
celebrated  the  public  games  called  Olympia  instituted 
by  Archelaus.  (Died.  xvii.  16;  Steph.  B.  #.  r.  Autv.) 
The  theatre  and  stadtom  aemd  doohtlesaly  for  that 
eeMwation.  Atanadar  plaeod  here  the  group  of 
2.')  cliit  flains  who  ML  at  the  IwittlL-  of  Granicus, — 
the  work  of  Ljripfoa.  (Arriao,  Anab.  L  16.)  Q. 
Metethia,  after  his  vietary  orer  the  Pseodo-PhlUp, 
transferred  this  *'  chef  d'oeuvn'"  ('*  tunna  statuarum 
eqoestrinm,*'  Veil.  i.  1 1)  to  Bome.  Coins  of  tho 
"  Cokida*  of  IKom  are  extant,  usnally  with  the 
^jrpe  of  a  standing  Pallas.    (Kcklu  l,  vnl.  ii.  p.  70.) 

.S.  A  city  ia  the  peninsula  of  Act«(Uerod.TiL  32; 
Thve.  iv.  109;  fltiah.  vU.  3S1),  wUeh  Seykuc, 
cnaiiting  from  Toronc,  put  before  Thyssns  and 
Oleooae.   The  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 


dides  differ  from  that  of  the  Periplns,  as  tlicy  tend  to 
phice  Dium  on  tho  N.  coast.  But  as  they  all  agree 
in  showing  that  it  was  the  neareat  town  to  tha 
1  isllinuL'',  —  in  which  Strilio  concurs, —  it  is  very 
;  possible  that  Dium  wru,  neither  on  the  N,  nor  h.  .shore 
of  the  peninsula,  but  on  tlic  W. ;  perhaps  the  pro- 
moQtory  of  JHatg,  in  the  Gulf  of  Eriuo.  (Leakey 
iVbr(A«ns  Opeece,ToI.  iii.p.  151.)       [E.  B.J.] 

DIUM  (A/or  tbcftw,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  7),  a  prumoD* 
lory  of  Crete  on  the  N.  coast,  where  tlie  i.sland  baa 
its  greoteet  breadth.  Pliny  (iv.  20)  .v^prakb  of  an 
inland  town  of  this  name  (crjnip.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev. 
V.  31),  which  probably,  however,  waa  sitoaied  in 
tin  B^haufcood  of  thia  hwdland,  whkh  is  now 
called  Kino  Strmri  (HSek,  Krata,  v  1  i.  |.p.  394, 
39«>  jTE.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  ( Aibr),  a  town  in  the  KW.  ofBnboea  near 
the  promontory  Cenaeum,  from  which  (^:mac  in 
Aeolia  is  aaid  to  have  been  a  colony.  Dium  is  men* 
tionedhy  Homer.  (Hom.il.iL588;6trab.x.;k44«; 
riin.  iv.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  LO.  §  25.) 

DlUB  (A(0«^),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  (iv.l 
§  19)  to  eoa  of  the  branch  chains  of  the  Atka 
system  of  mountains,  in  Mann-Lania  Tin^rit.ma ;  it 
appears  to  be  the  range  which  ruiw  NW.  from  about 
the  sources  of  the  river  Mahra  to  the  Straitk  Pti^ 
Icmy  (iv.  1.  §  .'^)  mcr.fions  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
having  its  immth  cluoe  to  iluns  Solis,  probably  the 
Wad  eUGored,  [P.  S.] 

DIVA  (Aiowx:  the  Dee"),  a  river  in  North  Bri- 
tain, mentioned  by  IHolemy  as  falling  into  the  Ger- 
manic Ocean,  between  the  promontory  of  the  Texahw 
(^Kimudrd  Ilead}  and  the  aestoaiy  of  the  Tava 
(ToiJai).  [R.G.L.] 

DIVI'TIA  (Deuiz),  a  Alt  opposite  to  Colunia 
Agrippina  {C<ylogHe),  which  waa  arectod  for  tha 
purpose  of  protecting  the  bridge  acrooa  the  IQlina, 
und  w.as  occupied  by  a  i«  r]iiaiient  parrison  (^miliUi 
JJivUiefuet ;  Amm.  Marc  xzvi.  7,  xxviL  1.)  In  the 
ndddla  agea  it  waa  called  i)aaria,  wheooe  the  modem 
name  Dttdz.  [L.  S.] 

DiVODU'RUM  {hmtHovpopi  Metz),  was  the 
capital  of  the  Hedioraatrid,  a  people  of  Gallia,  whoaa 
territory  in  Caciar's  time  extended  to  the  Rhine 
(J3.  G.  iv.  10).  It  is  the  only  town  of  the  Medio* 
matfid  winch  Ptolemy  mentions  (ii.  9.  §  12);  and 
it  occurs  with  this  name  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the 
road  from  Treviri  {Trier,  Trevts)  to  Argentoratum 
{Strastburg).  It  occurs  in  the  Table  in  the  form 
I>ivo  I)urinK\lio  Matricorum,  wlicre  the  error  is  e:i.sily 
corrected.  As  is  usual  witii  Gallic  towns,  it  t(x»k 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  it  is  called  Mediomatrioo 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xrii.  1).  The  modern 
name  Mttz  is  from  Mettis,  a  corrupted  form  which 
came  into  use  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  of  CSallia,  we  find  Civitas  Medk>> 
matricorum  Mettis"  mentioned  after  Treviri,  the 
metn)jx)lis  of  Belgica  Prima. 

Jtfete,  in  France  in  the  dqaurtment  of  Motdk^  u 
litnatad  at  the  jmietioa  of  the  Ifoiefle  and  tiw  &iTk, 
from  which  circnm.-tani  c  the  t^wn  pmliaMy  takes 
its  name,  for  the  first  part  of  the  word  Divo-durum 
means  » twa"  In  a.  i>.  70  the  aoldien  of  Vitellios, 
who  had  been  received  by  the  peojilc  of  DIvi«lurnni 
in  a  friendly  manner,  suddenly  through  fear  or  some 
other  eaaae  fell  on  the  onaiating  InhabitaBtB  and 
killeil  4000  of  them.  (Tacit.  Hist.  i.  63.)  Divo- 
durum  was  an  important  place  on  account  of  its 
poeitko.  Julian  after  his  victory  ofver  the  AUmanni 
at  Strojtshvrff  wnt  lu's  bonty  to  Divoluniin  for  «afe 
keeping.    Alets  was  ruined  by  tiie  Huns  in  the  fiilh 
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ceotaij.  It  aftenrtrdi  became  the  etpttal  of  Ans- 
tnmi,or  of  the  kingdom  of  Metz,  wh  wisioDMtiiDes 

aHM. 

The  Boman  boildiofi  at  Ifcte  hare  ^mfipmni; 
hot  the  aiTondimuieut  of  HeteceiitaiM  manj  Soman 
mnaiitt.  At  or  atxiat  Sablon,  l\  mile  S.  of  J/cte, 
ware  an  am^tbeatre,  aiMiiinacbi«,aj»d  baths.  This 
Indeed  appean  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  4iU 
K'.inan  toAu.  Th--  amphitlieatre  i-.  saiil  to  have 
been  as  large  as  that  of  .\ime*.  The  ruins  of  these 
•liiioei  fninihed  a  Urcc  part  of  the  nalariab  fir 
the  cita<lpl  and  f  -rtifi<  aiioiis,  wfiirh  were  added  to 
the  town  ia  the  17  th  centorj.  The  aqoedoct  that 
■appHod  Jfete  with  water,  grtwided  fiom  the 
inillt  of  thn  villajp  of  Gone  on  thp  west  si'ie  of  the 
Moselle  to  Metz,  a  distance  of  more  tboo  6  French 
leagues.  It  brooG^ht  the  water  to  the  cttjT  aetw 
the  ritrer.  Thert-  -til!  rfitiMsn  f>f  tli!-;  ^rnnt  work  r> 
arches  on  the  k'ft  bank  ot"  tlu;  Moi' lU,  a.nii  17  in  the 
village  of  Jouy  on  the  ri^ht  bank.  The  piles  or 
foundations  in  the  river  have  U^en  ii<>sfnije(i  hv  the 
water.  The  manonrr  of  the  aqueduct  ia  rery  good, 
■ad  covemi  with  a  cement  which  is  rerj  well  pre- 
served wherever  the  aqneduct  exists.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  suppHed  every  minute  a  volume  of  water 
equal  to  1U50  cubic  feet.  The  arch  under  which 
the  road  to  Naney  passes  at  Joiy  b  64  feet  high,  or 
as  high  as  one  of  onr  great  viaducts.  These  arches 
supported  twu  jcinllel  canals.  The  two  canals  to- 
j{«thflr  were  U4  feet  wide.  Such  was  one  of  the 
BaoMUi  worln  in  •  towiit  the  history  oS  which  is 
toiknown.  (Guide  Fflfiyiir,  Afc,  par  Richard 
ct  E.  Uocqnart.)  [G.  L] 

DI'VONA,  afterwards  Cadvrci  (CUIorr).  la 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  11)  tlie  name  is  written  ^ot/ffoya 
or  AoiWoya.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  miswritteo 
Bibooa.  In  tba  Kotitia  of  the  GalKc  provineaa  it 
apfn-ars  under  the  name  of  Civitits  radurcomm. 
The  naino  Divona  is  in  Ausooius  {Ciarae  Urbes 
BuriSff,  r.  St),  who  gives  the  t/kymOofj  9t  the 
MheuMmtoodit:^ 


'*  Difona  Cdtamm  lingna,  Pons  addite  Divii." 

He  meaas  to  My  that  J)i  or  Div  means  "  God."  and 
VOH  or  on,  water  "  or  "  fountain."  It  is  said  that 
ilia  the  founuin  at  Cakon  called  Dee  Chartnaz" 
which  gave  the  place  the  name  Divona.  It  wxs  the 
capital  of  the  Cadurci,  and  there  are  tour  ruuls  in 
the  Table  and  the  Itin.,  from  Vesunna  (I'th-iffueux), 
AghuMun  iAffen),  Toloea  (TWouse),  and  Sego- 
dmiara  (Rkodez),  which  meet  at  Divona,  or  Cohort, 
ill  the  depart!nr[it  "f  ImI.  I>e  Valois  affirms  that 
there  is  in  Cohort  a  place  still  called  Los  Cadm-etu, 
Mid  it  is  farther  said  that  tte  rafais  are  those  of  a 
tf  iiijilo  of  Diana.  The  Bonan  aqueiluct  at  Cnhort 
was  a  great  work.  It  was  about  19  miles  in  length, 
and  bad  a  tsij  windii^^  coarse  throogh  Tallejs  and 
alonf:  mountain  >id(  j..  It  c  r  i-i.swl  the  valley  of  Lar- 
royue-^-arc*  by  a  bridge  of  three  tiers  of  arches, 
tlie  davalton  of  which  is  estimatad  to  have  been 
nearly  180  fe«-t.  On  the  sides  of  two  ranjres  of  hills 
tiiena  are  still  iwino  remains  of  this  magnificent 
worii,  the  dimenxionK  of  which  most  have  equalled, 
or  even  hnrpass,-t|,  those  of  the  Pont-du-Gard.  It  is 
said  that  it  tontiiuicd  in  pretty  good  presenation  to 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  aqnodnct  is  ge- 
nerally tut  in  the  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  al.inj; 
which  it  is  carried.  The  duinnel  for  the  water  was 
Constructed  of  masonry  lined  with  cement  and  co- 
vered with  tiles,  so  that  no  water  could  filt<  r  tliroiiL;h. 
It  was  a  work  worth/  of  the  grandeur  of  thu  liomaos. 


DOBUXr. 

Part  of  the  wall  of  the  baths  maiaa,  a 
of  a  doorway.    Some  beanttfol  moa^  w«k  hss 

been  diaoovered  on  tbe  site  of  the  baths.  Tbe  tbotre 
was  of  a  aoaidrcBlar  ionn.  A  plan  of  this  tbcatss 
and  an  deration  wen  poblislied  ia  X'ilaMawv  dir 

Lot  f  >r  1840.  The  fountain  De*  Chartretu.  w 
called  becaose  it  was  in  the  incksore  of  a  cwvoit  of 
this  rel^lioaa  sodetj,  the  ancient  IKvona,  is  sa 
ahun  larit  warce.  A  larpe  marble  altar  l.a-:  l<een 
found  at  Cohort,  with  an  inscripdon  which  reaxds 
diat  it  waa  aet  np  I7  the  <S*itaa  Gadareenna,  k 
honour  of  M.  Lnrterius  Leo,  the  son  of  Lucteiioi 
Senecianus,  who  had  discharged  all  the  high  offin 

hi  hit  natiw  piaee,  and  was  priBtt  al  tlw  An  AaiM. 

at  the  ronflnence  of  the  Arar  and  tbe  Rhodastis. 
One  LucterioS)  a  Codorcon,  stined  up  xhe  rfvc.lt 
apunst  Caesar  in  a. c.  52  (A  O.  vfi.  5.  kc,  vilL 
44),  and  this  man  may  have  been  one  .  f  the  fau  ilv. 
At  least  he  had  the  n;une,  with  a  Ivjiiuin  praenoroca. 
The  authority  for  the  remains  of  INena  is  ia  tfw 
work  entitled  "  Coup  d'ocll  ■-ur  les  mnnnments  his- 
toriqucs  du  Lot,  par  M.  le  iiaruu  Chaudruc  de  Crs* 
zannes."  from  whose  work  than  are  larfre  extrads 
in  the  "  Guida  da  Vflf|{«ir,  par  Bichani  et  L 
Hocquart"  [G.  L] 

DOANAS  (b  Aodw,  Ptol.  rii.  2.  §  7),  a  rirw 
in  India  extra  Gangem,  which  there  is  MNne  vbss« 
to  suppose  is  represented  by  the  present  InmemUf 
or  river  of  Ava.  It  di-»cliarpeJ  its  waters  into  what 
Ptolemj  calls  the  Sinus  Mi^ns.  It  appeals,  bm 
Berghaoi^s  map,  that  tiie  modem  JSaleai  beoit  As 
name  of  Djnutn  ne.-ir  its  oinlMyiK  lrin-.  fn.m  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  reprcsoitative  of 
the  andeae  Doanas.  It  sMBia,  however,  more  YMs 
that  the  S<ilctn  is  the  Dorias  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  2.  {§ 
7, 1 1).  The  two  rivers  ikiwed  in  parallel  lines  fisB 
N.  to  &,  and  H  is  dear  that  the  aadents  hai  as 
aecurate  account  of  thom.  The  Doanas  aj^ars  to 
liave  been  about  a  degrte  to  the  W.  of  tla-  Dorias; 
and  the  two  streams  mast  Imtb  re.illy  entertHl  the 
sea  in  the  Sinus  SaKiracus  or  Gult  of  MartahcM. 
Mannert  and  Keichard  have  both  fcuppobcd  that  tliey 
were  rivers  .of  the  Chersonesua  Anrea.  [V.] 

DOHK'HUS  (A(i§T)poi,  Steph.  B.;  A^gopos, 
Sopot,  ^ov€npos),  a  I'ueuniun  town  or  district,  which 
Sitalces  reached  after  croesing  Cercine,  and  where 
many  troops  and  additional  volunteers  reached  him, 
making  up  his  full  toUtl.  (Thuc  iL  98,  100.) 
Hieroclc.<i  names  Diaboma  next  to  Idomene  among 
the  towns  of  the  Consukr  Macedonia  under  the 
Byzantine  empire;  this,  coupled  with  the  slaleiiwat 
of  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  8.  §  28)  tliat  it  belonged  to  the 
AsstaMi,  wooU  seem  to  show  that  Doheros  was  ntar 
the  moten  DogMrim. 

The  DouERE-s  (Arf?T;p*r,  Dolx^ri,  Plin.  iv.  10) 
are  described  by  Herodotus  (vii.  1 13)  as  inhsbitiflgi 
with  the  PaeophM,  the  ooanby  to  tbs  K.  cf  Mt 

Pangneum, — these  being  precisely  the  tribes  whaa 
he  had  before  associated  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
L^ke  Pnufas  (t.  16X  Theur  positkm  must,  there- 
fore, be  sought  to  the  E.  of  the  Stiymon:  they  shared 
Ml  Pangaeum  with  the  Poeonians  and  Pierions,  and 
dwtit  probably  on  the  N.  side,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  Roinan  empire,  there  was  a  *■  mntntin,"  or  ploos 
for  changing  horses,  on  the  Via  E;;natia,  caiiwl  Do- 
MKRoa.  between  Ampliipolis  and  Philippi,  13  M.P. 
from  the  former  and  19  M.  P.  fmin  the  latter.  (Itin. 
IlierotoL;  coinp.  lafel,  de  Via  F.gvaL  p.  10.) 
(Leake,  iVsrlfara  Grssei^  roL  iiL  pp.  2 12,  444» 
467.)  [E.B.J.J 
DOBU'Nl  (Lo9w¥ot),  a  people  in  Britain,  mea* 
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tioaad  hf  Ptolnn;  twice:  fint  (ii.  3.  §25),  u  being 
oantanBinoas  to  tlie  eut  wHh  the  Hlaici,  and  u 

havinp  Corineuin  (^Cirenceiter)  f(»r  tluir  city;  next 
(iL  3.  §  28),  u  Ijriog  to  the  oortii  of  the  Belgae, 
one  of  wb<M  toimt  wm  til*  Hot  Sprmjf$  C^iterm 
d(pud)  ~  Bath  This  places  tliom  in  Gloticeater- 
tkire.  Tlie  Jiodoni  of  DioD  Caasius  arc  gcnoralljr, 
and  wMonably,  bdieved  to  bo  the  Dubuni,  under 
•notherfoniiClx.  20).  [RG.L.] 

DOCIDAVA  (AofciSawo,  Ptol.iii.  8.  §  6),  a  town 
flf  Dacia,  which  some  liare  ideatified  with  Debrtxm, 
and  others  with  Thvrvlzsko.    (Comp.  Siilzer,  (St 
tckidUe  Dacims,  vol.  i.  pp.  179,  192.)  [K.K.J.j 

DOCI'MIA  or  D0C1M£1UM  (Aoir<^a,  AokU 
fMto¥  :  K(h.  AoKifxfvi).  Stcphanus  (*.  r.)  ob- 
aorres  that  Ducimeus  is  the  correct  Ethnic  fonn,  but 
DodflKnus  (^AoKttir}r6s)  was  the  form  In  BBO.  It 
waa  a  citjr  of  Phtygia,  where  there  were  marble 

rrries,  (Camp.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  S^rraSo.)  Strabo 
577)  places  Docimia  somewhere  about  Synnada: 
he  calls  it  a  TiJlaiB^  ud  aqra  that "  tbere  ii  there  a 
qoany  of  Sjrmiadlie  atone,  aa  the  Romant  call  it,  but 
the  people  o{  the  cnuiitry  tall  1  Diiciiiiitt'«  and  iJo- 
cimaea;  the  quany  at  fint  yielded  only  small  pieces 
of  the  etene,  hot  owin^  to  the  prtaent  expenditure  of 
the  Iviinans  larp^  columns  of  one  piece  are  taken 
oot,  which  in  variety  come  near  the  AJahastrites,  so 
tiiat,  though  the  tnnqport  to  the  sea  of  audi  weights 
is  trouJ)lesonie,  atOl  both  colutnns  t^hihs  are 

brought  to  Home  of  woDdraiu  t>ixe  and  beauty." 
(Comp.  Strabo,  p.  437.)  The  wofd  Dodmaea  (Ao- 
Kifuuat'')  in  this  passable  of  Strabo  appears  to  l>e 
corrnpt.    It  should  be  either  ^oKifLfuof  or  Aoxi/Kf  a. 

Leake  (Jaia  Jiiiior,  p.M)  sappoees  that  the  ex- 
tenvivc  (ptarries  on  the  rrwul  from  Khoorukan  to 
Bultriuluii  are  those  of  D<xinua.  He  interprets 
Strabo  as  saying  that  Synnnda  was  only  60  stadia 
from  Docimia;  but  Strain)  snys  that  the  plain  of 
Synnada  is  about  60  i>txulia  lon^',  and  beyond  it  is 
Docimia.  We  may,  bowerer,  infer  that  he  supposed 
Docimia  to  be  not  far  from  the  limit  of  the  plain. 
The  Table  makes  it  32  P.  between  Synnada  and 
Docimia,  and  Docimia  is  on  the  rood  from  Synnada 
to  DoiyliMam;  but  the  nomber  is  certainly  errone- 
008.  The  pontion  of  Synnada  b  not  certain,  and  if 
it  were,  it  would  not  absolutely  determine  the  po- 
ation  «f  Docimia;  bat  Docimia  was  probably  at  the 
apoC  when  Leake  fixes  it,  NE.  of  AJwn  Kara 
IliMsar.  East  of  A  fiom  Kara  llUsar,  at  a  place 
called  Surmmeh,  Hamilton  (^Kesearchts,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
App.  No.  375)  copied  pait  of  an  inscription,  the  re- 
inaindtT  of  which  was  buried  under  ^jroun  l.  The 
part  which  he  copied  contains  the  name  Aowi/ifwc. 
At  EM  Kara  Biamr,  which  may  be  the  aneieBt 
Beudos  [Bkiidus],  Hamilton  saw  '*  numerous  IjI-k  Jcs 
of  marble  and  colamos,  some  in  the  rough,  and  others 
baantifiilly  worited.**  Be  alae  aaya :  In  an  open 
gfarc  nejir  thp  mosqtie  was  a  most  exquisitely  finished 
marble  bath,  intended  perhaps  to  have  adorned  a 
BoBMU  viOa;  and  in  the  walla  of  the  rooeqae  and 
cetiietery  Wfro  sr>me  richly  canned  friiv.es  and  cor- 
nices, finibhetl  in  the  most  elaborate  style  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  I  bad  em  beheld." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  461.)  He  observes  that  thej  could  not 
have  been  designed  for  any  building  near  the  spot, 
hot  were  probably  worked  near  the  qoarries  for  the 
porpoeo  of  easier  transport,  aa  it  la  done  at  Carrara 
In  Italy.  Though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  site  of 
Docimia,  it  eeema  certaki  that  the  alta  ia  aaoactained 
pretty  near^. 

Than  an  cobs  wUh  the  eiugraidis  Aiiftos  or  Upa 


2wKKiiros  AoKtfMttP  Mcucf  Sorati',  whence  it  appears 
that  it  had  Nceind  a  Uneedonian  €oloi7,if  the  ooiM 
an  gennine.  [G.  L.] 


cow  or  DOCIMIA. 


POCLKA.  [DioruKA.] 
DODKCASCUOEMJS  (Aw3«Kd<rxotraf),  a  dis- 
trict between  Egypt  and  Aethlopia,  whidi  doived 

its  name  from  its  comprising  xii  exoTroi  or  120 
stadia  =  18  geopraphical  miles  of  land.  (Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  74  ;  Herod,  ii.  29.)  The  northern  frontier  of 
this  repion  w.%s  at  I'hihu'.and  the  southern  at  I'srclcis 
(Dalke/t),  the  furthest  point  ut  which  any  inona- 
mental  vestiges  of  Macedonian  or  Booan  dominiun 
have  been  found.  Under  the  later  emperors,  indeed, 
the  province  of  Dodecaschoenus  extended  to  liiera- 
Syeaminoa,  in  ht.  22°  N.  In  the  Roman  era  Dode. 
caschoenus  was  attached  to  the  prefecture  of  Upper 
Hpypt.  The  principal  cities  of  Dbdecascboenns  have 
been  enumerated  under  AeutVTVI.  £W.  B.  D.3 
DODON.  [DoDOHA.] 

DOIXXNA  lAtMvn;  sometiroea  Atiiwy,  Soph. 

Track.  1 72 :  Eth.  ^<i^uvoiio\),  a  town  in  Epeiros, 
celebrated  for  its  ocade  of  Zeos,  the  most  ancient  in 
Hellaa.  It  waa  one  of  the  scats  of  the  Pdasgians, 

and  the  Dodonaean  Zeus  was  a  Pdaagic  divinity. 
The  oracle  at  Dodona  enjoyed  moat  celebrity  in  the 
earlier  tlraea.  In  eanseqnenoe  of  ita  distance  flnom 

the  leading  Grecian  st;ites.  it  was  ^-nliMijuently 
supplanted  to  a  great  extent  by  that  at  Delphi;  bat 
it  continued  to  enjegr  a  high  repntation,  and  waa 
n-parded  in  later  times  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 
oracles,  the  other  twu  being  those  of  Delphi  and  of 
Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya.  (Strab.  xvi.  p,  76S;  Clo.  <ts 
Div.  i.  1,  43:  Com.  Nep.  Lys.  3.) 

The  antiquity  of  Dodona  is  attested  by  several 
passages  of  Homer,  which  it  is  necessary  to  qoole  aa 
they  have  given  rise  to  coaiiderable  discussion : 

(1)  Tov¥t^t  8*  iK  Kv^v  i)7«  him  ml  tXKoai 

8  *EMi7Vf  f  Iwwrre,  ftwnrSKrfutt  re  Ufpatitif 

ot  wip\  AuSwtnrif  iwrxtlp^fpoy  o'iki'  tdtvro 
»2  t'  ^ifi^'  ifupT^  TirofHiauHf  inrf  ipiiuttrro. 

(A  it  748.) 

(2)  Zei;  4ra,  A«8<tfra(f,  HtXaayutk,  -n}K6$i  valttv, 

col  yoloi/a'  vwo<fniTau  twiwrdwotfi  xof^cvrai. 

(/IxTiQSS.) 

(3)  Thp  V  it  tgMvuv  ^To  filifitivu,  i^ppa  0M4e 

Wntg  raoT^ra  *I0dnf t  4s  wfapa  Kifior. 

((M.siT.SS7,jix.S96.) 

The  ancient  critics  believed  that  there  were  two 
jiiacps  of  the  name  of  Dodona,  one  in  Thessaly,  in 
the  district  of  Perrhaebia  near  Momit  Olympoa,  and 
the  other  in  Kpeim>  in  the  district  of  Tlicsprotia;  that 
the  Euienes  mentioned  (No.  I)  along  with  the  Pcrr- 
haaU  of  the  river  Titare^ius  came  from  tbeTheM«lian 
town;  and  that  the  Dixlona,  which  Ulys.scs  visiteil  in 
order  to  consult  the  oracular  oak  of  Zrus,  after  leaving 
the  king  of  the  Thesprati,  was  the  phure  in  Epeima 
(No.  3).  With  respect  to  the  second  passapo  ahovo 
quoted  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion;  some  sup* 
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pmin^  that  Aclill(>9  prayed  to  Zens  in  the  TbenkKMi 
bodona  as  the  patnm  pml  cif  his  native  coantry;  but 
otben  maintaioiiig  that  tbe  meottoD  of  Selli,  whose 
name  elsewhere  occnn  m  oonneetkn  with  the  Tbe»- 

protlun  D'xlona,  points  to  the  place  in  Ej<eini.s. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  327,  ix.  p.  441 ;  Stepb.  B.  $.  v.  Aot- 
There  can  be  no  doobt,  that  the  flnt-<)iioted 

passage  in  Hnim^r  rnf^rs  to  a  D(xIon:i  in  Thessaly; 
hot  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
«nie]0  at  tUi  piboe,  H  is  probable  that  tbe  prayer  of 
AohDles was  diirotcd  to  t!i(«  in  EfH-ims,  whose 
ende  had  already  ac<]uii-ed  great  reltbrity,  as  we 
see  from  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey.  The  Tliessalian 
I>i«Inii.i  is  s:iid  to  have  boon  also  called  Bodona;  and 
from  thi.s  place  the  Thcsprotian  Dodona  is  said  to 
have  received  a  eokqj  and  its  nana.  (Steph.  B.A  v. 

The  Selli,  whom  Homer  describes  as  the  inter- 
pwfalll  cf  Zeiia,  **  men  of  unwahhed  feet,  who  slept 
on  the  ppoand,"  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe.  They 
are  caUed  bj  Piixlar  the  Helli;  and  the  surrounding 
country,  named  aAcr  them  Hellopia  ('EXXovIt;),  is 
described  bj  fiesiod  as  a  fertile  land  with  rich  paa- 
tores,  who^n  Dodona  was  ritoated.  (Stnib.  viL 
p.  328;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Track.  Ilfi7.)  Aristotlo 
^aesB  the  oust  ancient  Helbu  in  the  parts  about 
Dodon  and  the  Aehekwf wMBmg  that  tiie  Achelons 
has  freijupiitly  dian-it^d  its  course,  —  :\  iio  r»ary 
additioOf  since  the  Achelous  does  not  tiow  near  Do- 
ddoa.  Be  likewise  states  that  tiiafleod  of  Denealien 

took  place  in  tliis  district,  which  "  w;i.s  inhal  i'c.]  at 
that  time  bj  tbe  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called 
QflMid,  bat  now  Hellenes.'*  (Aristot  JMsm*.  1. 14.) 
We  do  not  know  tho  authority  which  Aristotle  had 
for  this  jstatenieiit,  which  i.s  in  opposition  to  tlic  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who  connected 
Dcncalioti,  Ilellen,  and  the  Hellenes,  with  tlie  dis- 
trict in  Theasaly  between  Mounts  Othrjs  aiid  OeUu 
(Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pi  ^fi^)  , 

It  is  iinf*(:»i-.ib!e  to  penetrate  any  further  back 
into  tije  origin  of  the  oracle;  and  we  may  safely  dis- 
miss  the  tales  related  by  Herodotus  of  its  K::yptian 
origin,  and  of  its  connectioa  with  the  temple  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  of  Zetis  Ammoa  in  Libya. 
(HcHKi.  ii.  .'■)4,  setj.)  The  god  at  Dodona  was  said 
to  dwell  ia  the  stem  of  an  oak  (^irrtSt,  the  oak  bearing 
an  esenlent  acorn,  not  the  Latin  fagus,  oar  heeeh),  in 
the  hallow  of  which  his  statue  was  probably  placed 
in  the  most  ancient  tiroes,  and  which  was  at  first  his 
only  temple  (Kubr  IT  Ir  w^ApAn  ^iryov,  Hes.  ap 
S<)}>h.  Track.  11G7 ;  AufSuvi^y  <pr}y6y  rt,  UfKaaywy 
iSftaiHty,  ^Kcy,  Ues.  ap.  SCrab.  vii.  p.  327 ;  comp. 
Holier,  ArckSoL  §  58, 2).  Tlw  god  Mteahd  his 
will  from  the  branches  of  the  tree,  probably  by  the 
rostling  of  the  wind,  which  sounds  the  priests  lutd 
to  inteqmt  Honca  w«  fireqoentljr  read  of  the  speak- 
hag  oak  or  a'llts  if  F) xli  Tia.  Ofom.  Od.  xiv.  .T27, 
six.  296;  oi  vpoortyopoi  Spins,  Acscli.  Prom.  832; 
woAv7A.^o'ou  Zpv6s,  Soph.  Tmch.  1168.)  In  the 
time  of  Her(xlotu.s  and  Sophocles  the  on»cles  were 
interpreted  by  three  (Sophocles  eays  two)  aged 
women,  called  n^htiaSn  or  n^Amai,  because  pigeons 
were  said  to  have  bnN^ht  ttaaaommand  to  fbond 
the  oracle:  — 

(Soph.  Track,  171.)  Herodotus  (ii.  55)  mentions 
the  name  of  tluaa  priestesses.  (Comp.  Stiab.  viL 
Frogm.  2 ;  Paoi.  z.  18.  §  10.)  Tbesa  female 
priestesMi  wars  probabfy  introdoced  iaatead  of  tbe 
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8etH  at  tlia  tfana  wImb  tiw  wuihip  of  waa 

coiineclc'd  with  that  of  Zeus  at  iKxlona;  and  |^ 
Boeotians  were  the  ooljr  people  who  continned  to  Vi> 
esivo  tba  oradca  from  male  prieits.  (flInbL  iz.  pk 

402.) 

As  Delphi  grow  in  iroportaDce,  Dodcna  was  chicfl/ 
coQoolted  \ff  tba  iiei|[bboaiinf^  tiflwR,  tba  AalofiaBa^ 

Acarnani.ins,  and  Epcirots  (Pans.  ^-iii.  21.  §  2);  but, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  continued  to  enjoj 
great  celebrity  eren  down  to  the  later  times.  Craesoa 
sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  (Herod,  i.  46);  Pindar 
coin]x)scd  a  Paeon  in  honour  of  the  Dodonaean  god, 
since  there  was  a  close  connection  between  Thebea 
an<l  Dodona  (Pind.  Frmpyi.  p.  571,  ed.  Bik-kh; 
Sfr.ih.  ix.  p.  402);  Aeschylus  ajid  Sophocles  speak 
of  the  oracle  in  terms  of  the  highest  reverence 
(Acsch. /Vow».  829,  seq.:  S'ph.  Truch.  1164,  seq.); 
and  Cicem  rrlat<;s  that  the  Spartans,  in  important 
matters,  were  accustomed  to  ask  tiM  advice  of  the 
oracles  either  of  Delphi,  or  Dodonai  or  Zbiw  AmnMO 
(Cic  de  Dh.  i.  43).  Tb«  Atbenhaa  also  seem  not 
unfrequentlj  to  have  consulted  the  oracle,  whirh 
they  did  probab^jr  through  tbeir  saspidoD  of  ftfaa 
Pythia  at  Delphi  fai  tba  PiloponMaian  War.  Tbna, 
tlii\v  are  siid  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  Dodo- 
naean god  to  found  a  oolooj  in  Sicily  (Pans.  viii.  1 1. 
§12);  Demoatbraes  (|iiotes  sevand  onidsa  from 

do!  a  (dc  FaU.  Lfg.  p.  4.36,  in  Mid.  p.  531,  ed. 
Beiske) ;  and  Xenopboo  recommends  the  Atheniaaa  to 
send  to  podooa  Ibr  advice  (</«  Vect.  6.  §  2).  UMsr 
the  Molossi.m  kings,  who  gradually  cxtende*!  their 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Epeirus,  Dodona  probably 
rose  agsbi  in  fanpartneti  The  eafas  of  tbe  Moka- 
sian  kings  frequently  bear  the  heads  of  Zooa  and 
Diune,  or  of  Zeus  alone,  within  a  garland  of  oak. 

Ia  B.<L  919,  Dodona  received  a  blow  from  whidi 
it  never  recovered.  In  that  year  the  Aetolians  under 
iKiriniachus,  who  were  at  war  with  I'hihp,  king  of 
M.icedonia.  ravaged  AetoHa,  and  razed  to  the  gn>und 
thn  temple  ef  the  god.  (Polyb.  iv.  67  )  Stnd)0,  in 
describing  the  ruined  condition  of  the  towns  of  Kpcirus 
in  his  time,  says  that  the  oracle  also  bad  almost 
failed  (vii.  p.  327);  but  it  subsequently  recovered, 
and  Pausanias  mentions  the  temple  and  sacred  nak- 
tree  as  objects  worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice.  (Pans, 
i.  17.  §6.)  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  tbe  oak  of  Do- 
dona as  the  oldest  tree  m  all  Hellas,  not  to  tba 
Xvyoi  of  Hera  in  Samos.  (Pan.s.  \-iii.  23.  §  5.) 
The  town  oootinaed  to  exist  long  afterwards.  The 
names  of  seveial  bndiops  of  Dodona  oocor  in  tiie  Acta 
of  the  Councils:  according'  to  I.e.-ikc.  the  l,ite-t  \\:\% 
in  the  year  516.  Dodona  is  mentioned  by  Hierocka 
in  tbasiztii  century  (p.  651,  ed,  WesmLy. 

Of  tba  temple  of  Dodona  we  have  no  dcsrrijition 
notwithitanding  the  celebrity  of  the  orscle.  Indeed 
the  boOdbig  itself  is  flnt  menlfaaod  by  FolyfainB,  in 
his  acooimt  of  its  destniffion  !iy  tlie  Aetolians  in 
n.  c.  2 19.  He  says  that  when  Doriuiocbus  arrived 
at  the  ltp6v  near  Dodona,  he  burnt  the  Stoae  or 
Colonnades,  destmyefl  many  of  the  dedicatory  offer- 
ings, and  razed  tbe  sac-red  bouse  to  its  fuundations." 
(Uaparfw6fU90S  vp6f  rd  wtpl  Awi«ivr)r  <«pdr, 
rds  TC  OTO&r  iHvpriaf,  irol  iroWh  riv  iLvadj\uarwT 
Si/^cipc,  KorivKW^  KoL  rify  itpof  oIkIcu;  I'ul. 
iv.  67.)  From  the  woidl  «^pl  Aw8c^i>  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Itpdy  was  not  within  the  walls  of 
Dodona.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  a  considerable 
space,  and  to  have  contained  ^<  vi  r:d  other  buildings 
besides  the  sacred  boose  or  tem{de  proper  of  tbs 
god.  Itwasstatedby  awritsrof  the  namaof  Dsmot 
tbattba  tanpla  wai  attnoBdod  nithtripadabaanqK 
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caJdroiu,  and  that  Umm  wm  pkoad  M  cksely  to- 
f!«tb«r,  that  wl»n  «m  was  atraek  the  nobe  Tibrnted 

throiipli  all.  (Slppli.  R.  s.v.  /^witimj;  Schol.  ad 
Horn.  IL  xn.  233.)  It  apwan  that  the  greater 
part  of  tbwa  had  bcao  cootriwrtcd  tiM  Boeotians, 
who  were  accustomed  to  send  presents  of  tripods 
every  year.  (Strab.  x.  p.  402.)  Amoog  the  remark- 
able 44>jeeta  at  Dodona  were  two  pOm,  en  eno  ef 
wl;ich  was  a  brazen  raldnm,  and  on  the  other  a 
»tatue  of  a  bojr  boldiug  in  his  band  a  brazen  whip, 
dedieated  bgr  ue  Ceityiaeani;  when  the  wind  blew, 
the  whip  struck  the  caldron,  and  produced  a  loml 
noise.  As  Dodona  was  in  an  expobiHi  situation,  tliis 
constantly  happoBSd,  and  hence  arot^c  tba  |«l>\'erb 
of  the  IKxlonaean  c-nldron  and  the  Cort  jnioan  whip. 
(Polemun,  ap.  istcph.  B.  $.  v.  AoMvi) ;  8uid.  «.  v 
AsfdvroMv  x'^*^"*  S^b.  TiLpi829.)J^This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  means  of  consulting 
the  god ;  and  hence  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  describing 
the  silence  of  the  orade  in  his  time,  savs,  ovtcirt 
iMUTfderai  {Or.  ir.  p.  127,  c).  inspecting 
the  way  m  wUdi  the  ooraeles  were  given,  there  are 
diAtent  accounts;  and  they  probably  differed  at 
diAnut  tUDCB.  The  most  aocieDt  mode  was  by 
maiiB  «f  Moadt  from  tiia  traes,  ef  wUdi  -we  have 
alnady  spoken.  Serrius  relates  that  at  the  foot  of 
tba  aacied  oak  there  gashed  forth  a  fountain,  the 
Bebe  of  wheoa  walan  waa  propliclio  and  was  Inler- 
prptfd  liy  tlio  pripstes-ses  (a<l  Virg.  Aen.  in.  466). 
On  some  occasions  the  will  of  tiie  god  appears  to 
ham  been  asciwtaiiwd  by  neans  of  Ms.  (Cie.  4t 
Dir.  i.  34.) 

The  site  of  Dodona  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
No  ramafiii  «i  the  ^mpBTiave'been  discovered;  and 

no  inscriptions  have  been  found  to  dfterniiiie  its  lo- 
cality. It  is  the  only  place  of  gnat  celebrity  in 
Gnwce,  of  which  the  situation  is  not  exactly  known. 
Le.'ike,  who  h.-us  examiiied  the  subject  with  his  iixnal 
acuteness  and  learning,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  with 
great  probability,  that  the  fertile  valley  of  loiimina 
is  the  territory  of  Dodona,  and  that  the  mios  opoo 
the  hill  of  Kcutriiaa  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
«f  /odmMna  are  thoM  of  the  ancitmt  city.  Leake 
icnarks  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubteil  by  any  pcr> 
son  who  has  seen  the  country  around  loatmiaa,  and 
b.-Ls  exanuned  the  extensive  remains  at  Kastritza, 
that  the  city  which  stood  in  that  centrical  and  com- 
manding position  was  the  capiUJ  of  the  district 
dnrinp  a  long  «urcc.s*ion  <if  ages.  "  The  town  nut 
only  covered  ail  the  suounit,  but  had  a  secondary 
indosme  or  Ibrtified  snbmb  on  the  sontbera  side  of 
tlie  hill,  f*o  as  to  make  the  whole  circumfi  n  iin'  be- 
tween two  and  tliree  miles.  Of  the  suburb  the  re- 
mains condst  ddifly  ef  detadied  ftnpnents,  and  of 
reiii.iin.s  of  fmiKliiiL"'  stn  -.vn  ny»in  the  laml.  which  is 
here  cultivated.  But  the  entire  circuit  of  the  town 
walls  b  traoeable  en  the  heights,  as  well  as  theas  of 
the  acropolis  tyn  the  summit.  Ttii-'-e.  in  Miuie  pl.ics, 
an  tttant  to  the  height  of  8  or  iu  feet,  'i  he  urn- 
Sony  b  of  the  second  order,  or  composed  of  trape- 
zoidal or  pil\ h'  llnil  iii.i.^.sf.H,  which  are  exactly  h'ttcf! 
to  one  another  without  cen>ent,  and  funu  n  casing 
fur  an  interior  mass  of  rough  stones  and  mortar. . . . 
A  mona.''tery,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
HsUetric  incluanro,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  hill, 
bot  althongh  bldh  in  great  part  of  ata-icnt  material!^, 
it  does  not  pres^rre  a  single  inKrril  <  d  or  cculjifumi 
marble,  nor  could  I  find  any  such  relics  on  any  part 
of  the  ancient  site."  (Leake.) 

Our  space  allows  u.s  to  mention  only  briefly  the 
chief  arguments  of  Lcukc  ia  favour  of  pUcing  Dj- 
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dflMtlJRartpflsii.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancieak 
wrften  that  Dodona  ilfst  belonged  to  Thcsprotia,  and 

aftenvariN  to  Molo^i.-ig.  Stephanas  B.  calls  it  a 
town  of  Moloosis,  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  328)  placea  it 
fai  the  sane  dlstriek,  bnt  observes  ttak  H  was  called 
a  Tlu-sprotian  town  by  the  trafric  poets  and  by 
Pindar.  Bat  even  Aeschylus,  throogh  calling  the 
oraels  tiiat  of  Hw  Thenirotian  ZeoSf  pisees  Dodm 
on  the  Moloesian  plain  (Prom.  829): — 

yap  ijAflfT  trphr  MoXcxTaii  SdirfSo, 


Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  territory  of  Dodona 

bordered  on  the  inland  frontiers  of  Thp«prf>tia  n-id 
ilolosMs,  and  must  in  that  case  con-e»j>ond  to  the 
di&trict  of  lodnnina.  Pindar  describes  Epeims  as 
beginnin<r  at  Dodoiva,  and  extending  frotn  thence  to 
the  Ionian  sea  (A'em.  iv.  81);  from  which  it  follows 
that  Dodona  was  m  the  eastern  frontier  of  Epcirus. 
That  it  was  near  the  loAy  mountains  of  Pindns,  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner 
iu  which  Aeschylus  speaks  of  the  Dodooaean  moun- 
tains (<Sig9>.Sd8),  and  from  the  epithet  of  aMswret 
attacMd  to  the  place  by  the  same  poet  {Prom.  880), 
aud  from  that  of  Juffxt/^tpoj  given  to  it  by  Homer* 
UL  xvi.  284.)  The  account  of  the  destructkin  of 
Dodona  by  the  Aetofians  also  shows  that  it  was  on 
the  ea^tcni  fn»iitii  r  of  Kf<<  ini->i.  rolybitis  says  c.) 
that  the  Aetoliaua  marched  "  into  the  upper  parts 
of  Epeinia)  "  (# rsk  $bm  Tdvowt  r(}f  *ll««l^), 
which word.>» appear  to  be  equivalent  to  rpperE|t'irus, 
pr  the  parte  most  distant  frxMn  the  sea  towards  the 
central  naKo  of  monntains. 

He-siml,  in  a  |i."u'-vi[:e  alre.idy  referred  to  (np.  Schol. 
ad  Soph.  Track.  1 167  ;  comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  328), 
d(>scribes  Dodona  as  situated  upon  an  extremity  in 
{hp  district  Called  Hellnpin,  "  a  country  of  cornfields 
and  nuailuws,  abounding  iu  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
inhabiteti  by  numerous  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
cattle;" — a  description  arcnrafely  applicable  to  tJie 
valley  of  lodnnina,  which  contains  meadows  and 
numerous  flocks  and  herds.  Several  ancient  writers 
state  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  stood  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain  called  Tomakus  or  Tmari's  (Td- 
ftapos,  Tfidpot)y  from  which  the  priests  of  the  god 
are  said  to  have  been  called  TomQri  (Jofutvpoi,  Stiab. 
vii.  p.  328  ;  Callim.  Hynm.  m  Cer.  52  ;  Steph.  B. 
t.  r.  TAfiopos ,  Hesvch.  t.  v.  T/idpios  ;  Enstatli.  ad 
Od.  xiv.  327,  p.  1 760,  B.,  od  (ML  zvi.  403,  p.  1806, 
R.).  Theo{x)mpuH  lehrtss  that  there  wen  a  hundred 
fountains  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tomarus.  (I'llii.  iv.  1.) 
Leake  identifies  Tomarus  with  the  commanding 
ridge  of  aUrnkfU,  at  the  foot  of  whieb  are  nnnenos 
sources  from  which  the  lake  of  Innnninn  derives  its 
chief  supplv.  Ue  farther  obeer^cs  that  the  name 
Tomams,  tnongh  no  lon|^  attaehcd  to  this  monn- 
tain,  is  m-t  quit<»  ofi>c1 'lo,  W-inj;  still  prejierved  in 
tttat  of  the  Tomarokhoria,  or  viUagee  situated  on  a 
partof  thssontheraeatmniQrof  iDlrjirts,  idudiis 
a  cr-ntinnati'in  of  MitzikrU. 

The  chiel  objection  to  placing  Dodona  near  hnin- 
nina  is  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers  as  to  a 
lake  at  Dnduna.  I'tit  this  nepatire  evidence  is  not 
suflicient  tu  ontwei;:h  the  reasons  in  favour  of  this 
site,  more  especially  wlx  ii  we  nnnaidi  i  that  the  only 
detailed  dcscrii4ioii  which  we  possess  of  the  locality 
is  in  a  frajrmenl  of  iiesiod,  who  may  have  mentioned 
the  lake  in  the  lines  immedi  itrly  tollowuig,  which 
are  now  lost.  Moreover,  Apolludorus  stated  that 
there  were  manhcs  round  the  temple  (<y>.  Stnb.  vU. 
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p.  328).  The  lake  of  lodtmina  was  known  in  an' 
tiqaltf  tiM  Bttm  of  PAXBoot  (IMftCwra  X^^), 
whirh  was  placed  in  MotoMt.    (Boitatli.  im  Bim. 

Od.  in.  189.) 
W«  have  alreadj  seen  tliat  the  templt  of  Dodona 

was  probably  outside  the  ritj.  I^ke  supprises 
that  the  furmcr  stood  on  the  peninsula  now  occupied 
bj  the  citadel  of  foimima,  bat  there  are  no  rcnuuna 
of  the  temple  on  this  spot.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  168,  foil.;  respecting;  the  oracle, 
see  Corxles,  De  Oraculo  Dodonaeo,  Gronin^^,  1826; 
Lasaaolx,  Dai  Pelatguche  Orakel  deg  ZeuM  gm  Do- 
dona, WQrzburg,  1840;  Ameth,  Ueber  da*  Tarn- 
benorakel  von  Dodona,  Wien,  1840;  Preller,  in 
Pauly'a  Raal'Emdofddiat  art.  JJodonai  HannaoDf 
XeJMtwA  der  yolHtHtm^km  Ahervk.  tkr  Orie- 
chm.  §  39.) 

DOKANIEIUS  CAlfF17&  Stephanos  fi.  («.  r. 
Acfarrot  villsr)  fhcH  it  in  Phr^rgia :  tin  nanw 
oune  from  Don*.  TIm  ritnation  «f  Um  plain  it 
onknown. 

Apollouw  Bhodiw  Oi*  S70,  fto.  999,  fte.)  pbcis 

ft  Aiwrfrrtfrr  wtilov  at  the  mouth  of  the  TIi<-nnodoQ 
in  Pantos,  where  the  Anuuoos  dwelled.    TO.  L.] 

DO'LICHE  (AoXlxif),  •  town  in  Ferrtuubia  in 
Thnmly,  Pitu.ito<l  at  the  f>K)t  of  Mount  Olytnpus. 
Doliehe,  with  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Azorus 
and  Pytbium,  formed  a  tripolis.  Leake  identifies  it 
with  \hc  ftmnW  vill.ij;e  of  Itukli.itn,  "  where  in  a  ruined 
chur<  h  are  two  friiginents  of  Doric  columns  2  feet 
8  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  Um  lNn;^bi|g-groun<l  a 
sepulchral  stone,  together  with  some  eqwmd  bkicks." 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  11;  Liv.  xlii.  53,  zliv.  2;  PtoL  iiL 
13.  §  42;  Leake.  Northfrn  Hreece,  vol.  iii.  p.  344.) 

DOUCHE,  DOLICIIISTE  {Ao\lxii,Ao?uxlanii 
EA,  AoXixm,  AoXixtirrnf ).  Stephanos  B.  (s.  r.) 
describes  Doliehe  aa  an  i.Nlanil  i  lose  to  the  Lycian 
coest,  on  the  authoritj  ot  Callimachus;  and  he  adds 
tint  Alezinder,  in  ms  Periphu  of  Lycia,  calls  it 
Ddidbiste.  It  ia  mentioncxl  bj  Pltoy  (▼.31)  and 
Ptdeoj  (v.  3).  Plioj  places  it  opposite  to  Chi- 
naen;  nd  boUi  Pliny  and  Ptolony  name  it  Doli- 
^te.  Doliehe  or  DoBdlilte,  n  1  on:^  i^I.'^nl!,  .as  the 
name  implies,  is  noir  called  Kakava.  It  lies  near 
11m  soatnem  ceast  of  Ljeia,  frest  of  the  rains  of 
Myra,  and  in  front  of  the  spacions  Kiy  also  named 
Kakava.  The  island  is  a  "  narrow  ridge  of  rock, 
incapable  of  yielding  a  oonstont  supply  of  wat^>r: 
each  hou5f' h.n<i  therefore  a  tank  h'lllowcil  in  thf  r  i  k, 
and  lined  with  stucco."  (Deaufort.  Karamtiniu, 
p.  21.)  Leake  {Aria  Minor,  p.  127)  speaks  of  the 
ruifis  of  a  Lnr^e  city,  with  a  noble  theatre,  at  A'd- 
kava,  in  a  fine  harbour  formed  by  a  range  of  rocky 
isbnds."  Bat  this  theatre  appears,  from  what  Leake 
Bays,  to  be  on  tlie  coast  of  the  mainhmd ;  and  Beau- 
Iwt  oljservea  that  "  the  whole  of  these  islands  and 
bays  may  be  included  under  the  general  Greek  name 
KahemM."  The  island  of  DolklM  is  noir  tinin- 
haUtad.  [0.  L.] 

DOLI'ONIS(Ao\io»'it :  Fth.  ^^o\loyts).  Stepha- 
nns  B.  (s.  v.  ^Kiorts)  describes  the  Dolioocs  as  the 
**  inliabitants  ofCjiicos,'*  and  he  adds  that  Uecataeos 
C'iIIkI  tlit  m  1)  ilii  is:  th(>y  were  also  called  Dolionii. 

The  Doliones  (SLrab.  p.  575)  are  a  people  aboot 
CjrtienB  who  ettoided  from  the  tlver  Aeaepos  to  the 
i;!iyni!:i('n.<  .ir.d  t!te  lake  Dascyliti.s.  [I)a^<  yi,u  m.] 
The  names  Dulioois  and  Doliones  are  connected  with 
the earlisittnditioiia aboot Oyiieaa;  andinStnbo^s 
time  the  Cyziceni  had  the  DoHonis.  Stnibo  (p, 
564)  foood  it  hard  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Bithjroians, 
the  IfyMnSf  Iba  PliiTgimh  ns  Kta  aa  of  tbo  Do- 
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lioncs,  those  about  Cyzicus;  and  we  cannot  Jo  morn 
than  be  did.    Apolknras  Rhodios  {Arg,  i.  947) 

doubtless  followed  an  old  tradition  when  he  desorilMil 
the  Doliones  as  occupying  the  isthtnus,  by  whicii  be 
means  the  isthma.i  of  Cyzicus,  and  the  phin,  which 
is  probably  the  plain  on  the  mainland;  and  herp,  be 
says,  reigneil  Cviicus,  a  son  of  Aeneas.    [G.  L.J 

DOLOME'NE  (AoAom^*^'.  S»trab.  xtL  p.  736), 
one  of  the  districts  in  the  plain  country  of  Asxyris, 
adjoining  the  capital  Ninus  (Nineveh).  [V.] 

DOLONCAE,  DOLOXCl  (A6KoyKoi),  aThracian 
tribe,  which  seems  to  hare  belonged  to  the  race  «f 
the  Bithynians.  (Plin.  It.  18;  SoUn.  10;  Steph.R 
#.  r. :  Kustath.  a//  Dionys.  Per.  323.)       [L.  S.] 

DO'LOPES,  DOLO'PLL  TThmaua.] 

DOMANITIS,  or,  as  it  is  aometinHainitlM,  Do- 

.M.WKTIS.      [P.Vrilt.Ar.ONIA.l  [^^] 

DOMEfiUS.  rDoBERCs.] 
DOMETI'OPOLIS  (AoM^riafawXit  t  EA.  6». 

HeTi«»oXfTTji),  is  described  by  Stephanas  (s.  r.)  as 
a  eify  of  Isaoha.  Ptolemy  (t.  8)  makes  Dumetio* 
liolis  a       of  COioia  Traebea.    The  sHa  is  aB> 

known.  [Ci.  L] 

DO'NACON  (Aora«wv),  a  viUage  in  the  terribly 
of  Thespiae  in  Boeotia,  where  the  river  Nardssas 

ri«cs.  It  i.s  mentionetl  by  ran,N.mia.s  after  noticing 
the  nver  Olmiua,  and  before  de.scribing  Creoaii  sod 
'1  hisbo.  Leake  places  Donacon  near  a  Inunkt  caOed 
Talezii,  at  a  sj»)t  "where  there  is  a  copious  fountain 
summnded  by  a  modem  em  Insure,  of  which  ibe 
materials  an  andSUt  Sipiared  blm  k^:  in  the  con- 
fields  above  are  many  remains  of  fonner  habitattoos." 
(Paus.  ix-  31.  §  7;  Leake,  AV<A«n» Greece,  vol. il 
p.SUl.) 

DONU'SA  or  DONY'SA  (Atfnmi;  whncs  ooox 
the  oormpt  forms  AoMWtf^ta,  Steph.  B.  s.v  ;  Eoslsth. 
ad  Diont/a.  Per.  530;  Diooyaia,  Mel.  ii.  7).  a  smil! 
isUod  near  Naxosi  said  by  Stephanos  to  have  beio 
the  island  to  whidi  Dionysus  eafried  Aiisdne  from 
Naxrif,  nhen  pnr^ued  by  Ikt  f;itlicr  Min  is.  This 
tale,  however,  apMan  to  have  arisen  from  coo- 
IbonSng  Dooosa,  tne  name  of  tiie  island,  widi  Di»> 
ny-sas,  the  n.-nne  of  the  pod.  Stt'y«h;inus  also  st.itp?, 
though  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  tb« 
island  belonged  to  Rhodea.  Yirga  (ilan.  UL 125) 
pive.s  to  DoTiusa  the  cj-ithet  of  "triridii,"  «bi<h 
Scrvius  explains  by  the  colour  of  its  marble;  but  this 
statement  is  probably  only  invented  to  cspiaio  the 
o[iitliet.  DiMiusri  wa-?  used  ax  a  place  of  banisbBMBt 
under  the  lioman  empire    ( Tac,  Ann.  iv.  30.) 

DORA  (t&  ^Htpa),  a  maritime  town  of  Palestina^ 
locally  situated  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manssseh,  <m 
tliis  t>ide  Jordan,  but  left  in  possession  of  the  old 
CanaanitLsh  inhabitants.  (Jn^fti^  L  27.)  ScyUx 
(p.  42),  who  calls  it  Donrs,  says  that  it  was  a  city 
of  the  Sidonians.  It  is  fre<juently  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  whose  notices  enable  as  to  identify  it  with 
the  modern  village  of  Tantura.  It  was  a  city  of 
Phoenicia,  near  Mount  Carmel.  (Joseph.  VU.  §  8; 
c.  Apion.  ii.  9.)  It  was  a  strong  fortro^?  wlun 
Trrphon  held  it  a^unst  Antiochns  Fins  (Aat  xiii. 
7.  '§  2).  Oaesarea  b  pboed  bj  Mm  betwm  Dm 
and  J"j>[>a,  Ix'th  which  maritime  towns  arc  dswriW 
as  having  bad  harboors,  owing  to  thcv  ezpaaoia  to 
the  soQth-wcst  wind,  wUdi  rSki  in  heafjliieskai 
upon  the  sandy  nuust,  :uid  forced  the  nMNihsatstS 
anchor  in  the  open  sea  (xr.  9.  6).  St  JeMM^ 
aeribes  it  as  anciently  a  most  poweiful  cHj,  bat  a 
ruin  in  his  time  (Epitaph.  Paulae),  situated  9 
miles  finom  Cacsarea,  on  the  road  to  PtolenstL 
(OmonmA  $,9,1  Batanfl,  AM  ff.  788—741.) 
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"  Then  an  ateosiTe  rnim  here,  but  they  possess 
nothing  of  intamt."  (Irbj  and  Muigles.  TraveU, 
190.)  [G.  W.] 

DORA  FLUMEN.  [DABOOMKiTEJi.] 

ixUfA'CH'M  (AaipoLKloy),  a  town  ut  Illyrirum, 
which  Hieroclos  calls  the  metropolis  of  the  '•  I'ro- 
Tincia  I>raevalitaiiA," — a  title  wlucb  rightlj  belongs 
to  Scodra.  Wpssclint;  has  snppondthat  it  mi;:ht  re- 
pn-sent  Doclka  or  Dioci.E.v-  [E.  B.J.J 

DORES.  [Douisj 

DOnc.A.MKXKS  I'LUMEN.  [DakA.] 

DUKIAS.  [DoAJiAS.] 

DOiUKIUM  (Ao^W:  Eth.  Aopitit).  Steph.  B. 
(*.  r.)  mentions  it  as  a  citj  of  Phrygia,  He  has  nlso 
Dariciuin  (s.  v.  Aapitioy),  a  city  of  Pbrrgia:  and  it 
is  »app«icd  tliat  this  may  be  the  aiune  place.  Pliny 
(v.  27  )  has  aliio  a  Doron,  or  Dorio,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
written  in  the  MSS.,  in  Cilicia  Tracbeia.  [G.  L.] 

DORIS  (v  Aaipis  :  Eth.  Attpitvs,  pi.  Aupttis, 
Attpttti  ;  Dores,  Dorienaes),  a  small  moiuitainoos 
district  in  Greece,  bounded  bj  Aetolia,  goutbem 
Thessaly,  the  Ozolian  Locriaofl,  ind  Phods.    It  lies 
between  Mounts  Oeta  and  Panuwns,  and  ooDsists  of 
tbe  valley  of  the  river  Pindus  (Il/rSot),  a  tribataiy 
of  the  CephisstiB,  into  which  it  flows  not  far  from 
tbe  sources  of  the  latter.    The  Pindus  is  now  called 
tbe  Apoiktlid.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol,  ii.  pp.  72,  92.)    This  valley  is  i-ixn 
tolP«rds  Pbocis ;  but  it  lies  higher  than  the  valley  of 
tb«  Cephissua,  rising  above  Uie  towns  of  Dryuiaea, 
TitliroiDiam,  ani  Amphicaea,  which  are  the  last 
towns  in  Pbocis.    Doris  is  described  by  Herodotus 
(▼iii.  31)  as  lying  between  Ifalis  and  Pbocis,  and 
being  only  30  stadia  in  breadth,  which  agrees  nearly 
with  the  extent  of  tbe  railey  of  the  ApMtoUd,  in  its 
widest  part.   In  tbia  valley  there  wen  finr  towns 
forming  the  Doric  tetnipolis,  namely,  Erinkus, 
BoiuM,  CmxiuM,  and  Pisdub.    (Strab.  x.  p. 
427  )    Erineus,  as  tbe  most  importut,  appears  to 
have  been  also  called  Dorium.    (Aesch.  de  FaU. 
Leg.  pk  286.)   The  Dgriaoi,  however,  did  Dofc  ooo- 
fine  tbemeelTes  within  thne  nuraw  liinits,lMit  ocen- 
pied  other  phtcea  along  Mmmt  Oefa.    Thus  Strabo 
describee  the  Dorians  of  t)ic  tetrapolia  as  tbe  hunger 
pBrtor^nttien(ix.p.417);  and  the  Sdioliast  on 
Pindar  i.  121)  speaks  of  !>ix  D  iir  town:!, 

Erineus,  G^timnro,  Boiom,  Lilaeom,  Carphaea,  aiid 
Dryopc.  tilaeani  is  LIhwa,  whidi  seems  to  have 
b<>on  a  I)'»ric  town  in  the  time  of  thr'  IVr>ian  iu- 
Tasioo,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  among  tbe  Phocian 
towns  itostwjreil  hf  Xenee;  Carphasa  is  probably 
Sc.irj/lica  in'iir  Tht-rmopylac;  and  by  Dryope  is  pro- 
babi/  nieaDt  the  oouDtiy  ooce  iobabited  bj  the 
DfjofM.  The  Dorians  woold  appear  at  eos  wm  to 
have  oxt^Tidnl  ruTi>.s  Mt.  O.  ta  to  the  sea-coast,  both 
from  the  preceding  account  and  from  the  statement 
of  Scylax,  who  speaks  (p.  24)  of  Aifu9itptA. 
Anjong  the  Doric  towns  Ilecataeus  mentioned  Am- 
ptfftnuo,  called  Amphanaea  by  Theopompus.  (Steph. 
b.  s.  p.  *Ati^aiml.)  Livy  (xxrii.  7)  pbms  in  Doiria 
Tritonon  and  Dryuiiac,  whicli  arc  evidently  the  Pho- 
cian towns  elsewhere  called  Tilhroninm  aadDrymaea. 

Than  mv  an  important  moontah  pasa  leading 
acrms  Parnassun  from  Doris  to  Amphissa  in  the 
oomitrj  of  tbe  Ozolian  Locriaos:  at  the  head  of  this 
pnaa  stood  the  Dorian  town  ef  Cjtinium.  [Cr- 

Doris  is  said  to  have  been  originaUj  called  Dry- 
opb  from  its  earDer  inhabitantB  the  Diyopes,  who 

were  expelled  from  the  country  by  Ilemclc.-^  and  the 
Xphiantt.    (Hfiiod.  i.  56,  riii.  3 1 , 43.)  [D&YOi>ca J 
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It  derived  its  name  from  the  Dorians,  who  migrated 

from  this  district  to  tli'»  coiirjtiPMt  of  Peloponnesuf". 
Hence  the  country  is  called  the  Metropolis  of  tbe 
Pelopoaneaian  Dorians  (Herod,  viii.  31);  and  the 
Lacetlaeinonians,  as  the  chief  state  of  Doric  origin, 
on  mure  tluui  one  occasion  sent  assistance  to  the 
metropolis  when  attacked  by  tbe  Phocians  and  their 
other  nei!;hl>oun<.  (TIiuc.  i.  107,  iii.  92.)  The 
Dorians  were  supposed  to  have  derived  their  Dame 
from  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen.  Accocdiof  to  floa 
tradition.  Donis  settled  at  once  in  the  country  subse- 
quently known  as  Doris  (btrub.  viii.  p.  383;  Conon, 
c.  27);  but  other  traditions  represent  them  as  more 
widely  spread  in  earlier  times.  HenjiJotus  relates 
(i.  5G)  that  in  the  time  of  king  l^ucalion  they  in- 
habited tbe  district  Phtbiotb;  that  in  the  time  of 
Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  they  inhabited  the  country 
called  lliitiaeotis  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus; 
that,  expelled  from  Histiaeotls  by  the  CadmeianH, 
they  dw.  lt  on  Mount  Pindus,  and  were  called  tho 
Macedniau  nation;  and  that  from  thence  they  mi- 
grated  to  Dryopb;  and  having  passed  from  Dryopi.i 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  were  called  tbe  Doric  race."' 
For  this  statement  Herodotus  could  have  had  no 
other  aadiari^  tlisn  tradition,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  accepting  it  as  an  historical  relation  of 
fact<i,  as  many  modern  scholars  have  dene.  In  Apollo- 
duru^  (i.  7. 1 8)  Doras  is  reprassBtsd  as  occupjhig 
the  country  over  against  Pelopotmesos  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  calling  tbe  iu> 
habitants  after  himself  Dorians.  By  this  description 
is  evidently  meant  the  whole  country  along  tbe  north- 
ern shore  of  tbe  Corinthian  gulf,  comprising  Aetolia, 
Pbocis,  and  the  land  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  This 
statement,  ss  Mr.  Grote  justly  remarks,  is  at  least 
mora  suitable  to  the  facts  attested  by  historical  evi- 
dence than  the  legends  given  in  Herodottis.  It  is 
imposdble  to  believe  thai  the  inhabitants  of  such  an 
insignificant  district  aa  Doris  Proper  conquered  Um 
greater  p;irt  of  rclopMIMBUs ;  and  the  common  tale 
that  the  Dorians  CfOiisd  over  £rom  Naupactos  to  tha 
conquert  ia  ii  acoocdanoe  triik  tiie  legend  of  tluir 
being  the  inhahitanta  «f  the  northem  ahon  of  tho 
gulf. 

An  account  of  tiie  conquest  ef  Pdepnmwna  hy 

the  Dorians,  wliich  is  saiti  to  have  taken  place  under 
tbe  guidance  of  the  Herscleida^  is  leUted  elsewliere, 
(Diet  tf  Biogr.  art  FerodMiiw.)    In  tbe  his* 

torical  period  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Peloponnesus  were  iu  tbe  possession  of 
Dorians.   Beginning  with  tlie  isthmns  of  Corinth, 

tlierc  was  first   Me;;ani,  whose  territcry  extended 

north  of  tbe  islbmos  from  sea  to  sea;  next  caoio 
Oerinth,  and  to  its  vnst  Sicyon;  sooth  of  thsse  two 

cities  were  Phliiu  and  Clconae:  the  Argohc  penin- 
suU  was  divkled  between  Aigos,  Epidaorus,  Troezeo, 
and  Hennione,— tiia  hot  of  wUeh,  howewr,  was  in> 
habited  hy  Dryopes,  and  not  by  Dorians.  In  the 
Saronic  ;i:ulf  Aegina  was  peopled  by  Dorians.  Soath 
of  the  Ar;:ivc  territory  was  Laeeiiia,  and  to  its  west 
Messenia,  both  ruled  by  Dorians :  the  river  Xeda,  which 
separated  Messenia  from  Tripbylia,  included  under 
Elb  to  its  widest  asaao,  ww  tho  bomdaiy  ef  the 
Dorian  states  on  the  western  side  of  tho  peninsula. 
The  districts  just  mentioned  are  represented  in  ths 
Henerio  poena  as  tho  aoata  of  tbe  great  Achaean 
monarchies,  and  there  Is  no  allusion  in  these  poems 
to  any  Doric  population  in  Peloponnesus.  In  fact 
the  name  of  the  Doriana  ooenrs  only  once  in  Homer, 
and  then  a.?  one  of  tho  many  tribes  of  Crete.  (OA 
zix.  177.)  The  silence  of  liomer  is  to  ns  a  con- 
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Tin-^inz  proof  that  the  Dwian  ronqncst  of  Polofx^n- 
DMUS  most  have  Uken  place  subbequent  to  the  tune 
of  the  foet,  and  oouequently  miwt  tw  WMogaei  to  a 
much  later  date  than  the  one  asually  attri'ni'f !  to  it. 

From  the  reloponnesos  the  Dociaiu  spread  uver 
Tvioas  parts  of  the  Aegmm  aad  lli  eomeotad  teat. 
Doric  colonies  were  founded  in  mythical  tnnw  in  tlw 
idaiKlB  of  Cret«,  Ueloa,  Tbera,  BbodM*  tmi  Cos. 
About  the  aame  thn«  they  feoaded  vpon  th«  coast  of 
Caria  the  towns  of  Cnidiis  and  HlGeamassus :  these 
two  towns,  together  with  Cos  ndllie  three  Hbodkui 
towm  of  LMos,  lalysaa,  and  Caninw,  ftnoad  a 
rnnffi!<^rri'.i>>:i  ii>'i:i!!y  r:il!f'il  tht-  Diric  Hexapolis. 
The  members  of  this  heupolis  were  accustomed  to 
Mlflbnrte  a  fcitivd,  tritt  ganiM,  an  tfw  Trio{nsn 
pTom'tntory  near  Cnidns,  in  honour  of  the  Triopian 
Apollo;  the  prizes  in  those  games  were  brazoi 
trfiwda,  wUeh  tha  vieton  had  to  dadlwta  in  the 

temple  of  Apollo;  and  Halicanmssns  wa-*  stnick  out 
of  the  league,  because  one  of  her  citizens  carried  the 
tripod  to  Ma  own  boose  mstead  of  iMntag  St  hi  tha 
tonple.  The  hea^olb  thna  bonno  m  pcntepolis. 
(Herod,  i.  144.) 

Tha  Done  odooiea  iMmded  in  historical  tfanes  are 
eftnniernfcl  nnder  the  names  of  the  countries  which 
founded  them.  Corinth,  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  tha  Doriana,  cdonised  Gdcyra,  and  pUnted  wTeral 
colonies  on  the  western  roxst  of  Greece,  of  which 
Ambracta,  Anactorium,  I>eucas,  and  Apollonia  were 
the  mobt  important  Epidamnus,  further  north,  was 
al^o  a  Doric  colony,  bein<;  founded  by  the  Corcy- 
raeans.  In  Sicily  we  find  several  powerful  Doric 
cities: — Syracuse,  founded  by  Corinth;  the  Hy- 
blaean  Mefrara,  by  Mep;nni;  Gela,  by  lihodians  and 
Cretans;  Zancle, subsequently  i«eopled  by  Messroians, 
and  hnce  called  Meesene;  A;,'ripentnni,  founded  by 
Oela  ;  and  Sf'linus.  by  the  Hyl.laean  Mefrara.  In 
aouthcru  Italy  there  was  tlie  great  Doric  city  of  Ta- 
nntniBt  fbundad  hf  tho  Laaodaemonians.  In  the 
aastem  seas  there  w<ero  also  sewral  Doric  cities: — 
Potidaea,  ia  the  {leninsula  of  Chaicidioe,  founded  by 
Corinth;  and  Selymbria,  Ohaloadwi, and ^flMtittm, 
all  tlir(>e  fonnded  by  Me^ra. 

file  hiitory  of  iXiris  Proper  is  of  no  importance. 
In  Iho  htfaaon  «f  Xerxes  it  aibMittad  to  the  Per. 
sians,  and  consequently  its  towns  were  spared.  (He- 
rod, viii.  31  )  Sulwequently,  as  we  have  already 
aeen,  they  were  a-ssisted  1^  the  LacedaflRMuana, 
when  attacked  by  the  more  powerful  Phocians  and 
neighbouring  tribes,  (Thnc.  i.  107,  iii.  92.)  Their 
towns  sufiiBred  much  in  the  Phocian,  Aetolisn,  and 
Macedonian  wan,  ao  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  Strabo 
that  any  trace  of  them  was  left  in  the  Roman  times. 
(Stiab.  ix.  p.  427.)  The  towns  continued  to  be 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  13 ;  coinp^  MUller, 
Dorurnt,  book  i.  c.  2 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  90,  seq.). 

D0K1&  Pliiv(T.  38)  laj^"  Caria  mediae  Doridl 
dfoomfiuidittir  ad  man  vtraqtw  hrtara  arnUens," 
by  which  ho  means  that  Doris  is  surrounded  by 
Caria  on  ail  aidea,  ezooot  where  it  is  bordarad  bj  the 
•M.  Ho  makes  Doris  begin  at  Onidoa.  Inthobay 
of  Doris  he  places  Lruroj^ilis,  Hamaxitus,  &c.  An 
attomft  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  aNortain  which 
of  two  UcfB  Pfinj  oalb  Doridia  8hras.  [Ckra- 
JIKK  I  S.]  This  Diiris  of  Pliny  i.s  the  country  oc- 
onpied  by  the  Dorians,  which  Thocjrdides  (ii.  9) 
indicates,  not  bytiw  nana  of  theeomitrx,  hnt  of  the 
jx'  :  "  Dorians,  neighbours  of  the  Carians."  Plo- 
iemy  (v.  2)  makes  Doris  a  dirision  of  his  Asia,  and 
jibm  hi  H  nriiuMM—i  Ccnmni,  aai  Gi^dii. 


The  term  Dori.s.  applie*!  to  a  jurt  of  Asia,  does  not 
appear  to  occur  in  other  writers.  [G.  L] 

DOnSCUS  (Asp(9iror).  a  ooait  town  «f  Thnce, 
in  a  pLiin  wp>t  of  the  river  Hcbrus,  which  is  hmv 
called  the  plain  of  Doriscos  {Atplaius  wtHtf), 
Dmisg  tiia  oupedlthNi  of  Darina  tlie  place  wis  takn 
and  fortified  by  the  Persianii;  and  in  this  plnin  XerxM 
reviewed  his  forces  before  commencing  his  msich 
against  Qreaee.  b  tho  thus  of  Livy  it  appean  la 
have  been  only  a  firt  —  cattellum  (Hen*!,  v.  98;  ril 
25,  59, 105;  Steph.  B.  «.  r. ;  Liv.  xxxi.  16;  Plia  iv. 
18;  Ptanpk  MoL  IL  S).  Tho  nif^bonhood  of  !>»• 
riscus  is  now  called  the  plain  of  Jiomi'ftL   [L  S.] 

IXTBIUH  (Asff»tor),  a  town  of  Mwienii,  och- 
brated  in  Homar  M  the  ptaoa  when  tha  bariTha* 
myris  was  smitten  with  UindMII^  because  he  boeMd 
thiat  be  couM  sorpass  tho  Moist  in  singing.  (Hm. 
FL  H.  S99.)  flinbo  mf  that  oome  persons  Mid 
Dorium  was  a  motmt.iin,  and  others  a  plain;  bat 
there  was  no  trace  of  tiie  place  in  his  time,  sltbough 
aome  ideotiiled  it  with  aphiflocaliod  Ohuis  ("DAot* 
pit)  or  Olnra  (^0\ovfia),  in  tho^itrict  of  Mcsxenii 
named  Aulon.  (Stiab.  viii  p. 350.)  Panjtanias,  boir* 
OTor,  pboea  the  runa  of  Dorium  on  the  road  frgai 
Andania  to  Cyparissia.  Af^cr  leaving  Andsnis,  I» 
first  came  to  PdichDc;  and  after  cros&ing  the  rivos 
Electra  and  Coens,  he  reached  the  foontain  of 
Achaia  and  the  niins  of  I>orium.  (Pans.  iv.  .13.  §7.) 
The  plain  of  ^iind  appears  to  be  the  district  of  tb* 
Homeric  Dorinm.  (Laake,  Morea,  tqL  L  |i  4M] 
Curtins,  Pelopormesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.) 

DORO'STOLUM.  [Dubostobum.] 

DCVRTICUM  (Aofn-tjr^r),  a  town  of  Moesia, 
situated  to  the  northwe^t  of  the  month  of  the  rirer 
Tiinaeus.  It  is  iilentitied  with  the  modem  fka, 
near  Blasca.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  4;  Proctjp.  Ik  Atdif. 
iv.  6;  Itin.  Ant  219;  GeogT.  Rav.  iv.  7,  whcn-ilis 
erroneously  called  Clortictm.^  [L  S.] 

DORUS.  [DoR.\.] 

DORYLAEL'M  (AopuXcuor:  Elk  AopvXam, 
Dorylensis),  a  town  in  Phrygia.  Steph.  B.  (#.».) 
names  it  Dorylacium  (Ao^uAdcuir),  and  ohserre* 
that  Demosthenes  calls  it  Dori  laentn.  Strsho  (p. 
.576)  also  calls  it  Dorjhieum.  ileineke  (ed.  Slejih. 
B.  «.  r.  A(  pvAicior)  haa  *  aott  on  the  ortbogrsphy 
of  the  wiird  and  the  pa.<wa£re  of  Knstathius  (ad 
IHonyt.  I'erieg.  81.5).  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  il 
right  in  correcting  the  text  of  Eustathius,  which,  si 
it  Btands,  makes  nlso  a  form  ^opvWttov.  and  IS  It 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  who  men- 
tions it  OS  a  city  of  Phiygia  Magna  in  his  dirision 
of  Asia.  Mcineke  conjectures  the  DemostheoM  whom 
Stephanos  cites  to  be  tlae  Bithy  nian,  and  that  be  oaed 
the  funn  D<irylaetun  to  suit  bia  metre.  Tbe  Latin 
form  in  PUny  (v.  29)  is  Dorylaenm,  DoryUunj,  « 
Doryleum  ;  doubtful  which.  The  coins,  which  MO 
on(y  of  the  imperial  period,  have  the  epigraph  Lnp*- 
AacwK.  Dorylaenm  is  IMA-Aekr  (Leake,  Am 
Mmor,  p.  18),  which  "  is  trnvemd  by  a  small  (tresm, 
which  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  joins  the  PmmJt,  or 
ancient  Thymbres :  this  river  rises  to  the  soolh  ef 
JTnlrfjNi,  passes  by  that  city,  and  jdns  the  Ssn* 
garius,  a  four  hours  to  the  north-east  of  FAl- 
thehr."  The  hot  baths  of  AsjU-sAeih*  are  meotianed 
by  Athenaeos,  and  tlie  water  is  described  as  btiag 
very  pleasant  to  drink  (iL  p.  4.1).  Then'  «W8 
ancient  roads  from  Docylaoom  to  Philadelphia,  ts 
Apameia  Cibotna,  to  Lnodieria  Conhwh  tad  ie»> 
nium,  to  Genua,  and  to  Pessinns:  ^a  coiDBidM* 
which  (their  remote  extremities  bein|  Mn^fWltdo) 
will  not  api^y  to  any  point  bnt  EdS  tMr,wm^ 
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jdm  in  ifai  imMffiate  nolgliboailMwd.''  (LMk&) 
DmylMOm  is  in  an  cxtrTisive  {.lain.  The  rooniM  of 
iOtlqtli^  do  not  appear  to  be  of  anj  note. 

lie  origin  of  Docyheum  ia  not  known.  The 
name  occtirs  in  the  wars  of  Lysimachus  an^l  Anti- 
gonos  (Diod.  zx.  108),  wheoce  wo  ma/  conclude 
that  tiw  pboe  b  oMer  ttwi  the  time  of  Alennder. 
Lysimaclins  in.-ido  an  fiitronrlnMl  camp  at  Dorylaeum, 
**  wbicb  place  had  abaodance  of  coro  and  other  snp- 
filflo,  and  s  rivw  flmini;  by  ik"  The  Dorylenw 
were  amonp  th'i^e  who  jDined  in  the  prosecution 
agaiMt  L.  Flaccaa,  who  was  praetor  of  the  province 
of  Aria  (b.0.  61),  and  wlw  waa  aeeoaed  of  nudad- 
ministr:itlr>n.  ('ii  c-n,  who  fieffmlcd  him,  calls  these 
Dorjienseai "  pastorea  '  (pro  Flacc.  c.  1 7 ),  from  which 
m  wmj  eoUoet  tint  tbrn  was  sheep  feeding  about 
Donrlaeam  then  as  there  ia  now.  The  roads  from 
Dorirlacum  and  its  poailion  show  tliat  it  moht  alwajs 
have  been  an  important  town  daring  the  Roman  oc- 
cnpation  of  AMa  ;  and  it  WSS  n  flmrishing  place 
under  the  Greek  empire.  r6«L.j 

I>0'SARON  (AtMrd^),  a  river  of  India  wUeh 
difioharpea  itju'lf  into  the  Sinxxs  Gangcticus  nt  141° 
kmg.,  and  17°  4'  lat.  (Ptol.  vi.  I);  and  has  been 
idontifled  with  the  Maka-NadL  (Com|k  Goaaelin, 
GmgrapkU  duAmemt^  VOL  iiL  PPL  SI  5. 216, 255, 
312.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DOTHAN  (AoOasf^),  a  town  of  Faketine.  men> 
tion^^i  in  the  history  of  Joseph  {Cm.  xxxvii.  17) 
and  of  Klisha  (2  Kintjs,  vi.  l.'J).  From  the  former 
notice  it  appears  to  have  been  on  the  high  road  be- 
tw<'<>n  <iili'a<i  and  Kpvpt.  It  is  mentione<l  in  the 
book  of  Juiiith  in  connection  witli  Bethulia,  over 
against  Esdraelon,  toward  the  open  country  (iv.  6) ; 
and  it  is  clear,  from  vii.  4,  that  it  mnst  have  been  in 
the  mountains  bcjrdering  the  phiiii  of  Ksdraelon  on 
the  south.  Consistently  with  thi.s,  Kusebius  places 
it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Samaria  (^SdxuUt) 
{Ottotnast.  3.  p.),  where  a  village  of  the  name  Dotan 
still  exists,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Nablut  road, 
south -we«t  of  Jenin.  (Soholtz,  in  Williams,  Ho^ 
Oil/,  vol,  ii.  p.  469.)  PG.  W-l 

DOTIUM,  town    [Donrs  CAMrOT.} 

IKXTIUS  CAMPUS  (tJ>  Ae^ior  wtiiop),  the 
name  of  a  plain  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessalj,  situated 
south  of  Osaa,  along  the  western  side  of  the  lake 
Boebeis.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  seat  of  the 
Aenianes.  (Sirab.  i.  p.  61,  ix.  p.  443 ;  Pint.  Quaett. 
Graec.  13.)  Uesiod  speaks  of  "  twin  hills  in  the 
Dotian  plain  oppoaite  to  the  vine-bearing  Amyrus," 
mid  to  havB  ooon  the  dwelling-place  of  Coronis, 
motber  of  Aescula|NUs  by  Apollo,  who  put  her  to 
death  becaose  aho  had  &voured  Ischys,  son  of 
Eilatns.  (Hesiod,  ap.  Strab.  iz.  p.  443,  xiv.  p.  647 ; 
oomp.  Horn.  ITymH.  xv.;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  25.) 
LealM  identifies  this  doable  hill  of  Uenod  with  s 
rexj  TBRiaHbdile  hdght,  rising  Uloa  an  island  out  of 
a  plain,  nlKiut  four  miles  in  circnmfei-rncc,  and 
hariiw  two  soounita  connected  bj  n  ridge  :  b^ween 
thorn  b  n  villagn  enUid  Afra,  from  wMdh  tiw  tilt 
derives  its  name.  The  north-tjustem  summit  of  the 
hill  is  snrrounded  by  foundations  of  lielleuio  walls 
of  remote  antiquity.  We  learn  from  Findar  that 
th.>  t^.'.vii  fin  thi.s  hill  was  called  Lacf.rkia  (Ao- 
KtptMf  Pind.  iii.  59),  to  which,  however, 

other  writara  give  tlie  name  of  Dothun  (Steph.  H. 
/.  V.  AwTiof ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  Ifi).  (Leake,  Narlkem 
Greece,  voU  iv.  pp.  420, 447, 45 1.)  < 

DO0BU8,  hi  Ireland,  montionad  hjr  Ptolemy  as 

falling  into  tile  Western  Orcaii  between  the  SetULS 

(£4aMKNi)Mld  the  Icraus  (A'enmore).  Tliis  makes 
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it,  in  an  probability,  tho  ilvor  wltieh  lUla  into 

Dinf/l''  Bmj.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DRABE6CUS  (A^Mtfqtncof^Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ; 
Steph.  B.),  a  place  wi>ere  tiM  A»enian  eoMoists  of 

Aniphipoiis  were  defeate<l  hy  the  Thmdan  Edoni. 
In  tiie  Pentinger  Table  (Daravesciis)  it  is  marked 
19  M.  P.  to  tho  MW.  of  PhHippi,  n  aitnation  which 
corresponds  with  tho  plain  of  Dhrama.  The  plain 
of  Drabescus  is  concealed  from  AmphipoUs  by  the 
mooring  of  tho  hwrerheighii  of  Paagaamniritfithoae 
which  enclose  the  plain  to  thO  1I&  Through  this 
strait  the  'Anghitta  makea  iti  wqr  to  the  lake;  and 
Ana  fliere  ia  n  marind  aepantion  botwfen.the  Btrj- 
monic  plain  and  that  wliit  h  contains  Drabescus  and 
Philippi.  (Leake,  liortkem  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p. 
183.)  [E.B.J.] 

DRACO  (ApcUwi'),  a  small  river  which  enters 
the  southern  side  of  the  bay  of  Astacus,  in  the  Pro- 
pontis.  It  mna  from  tlie  high  hmd  north  of  tlie 
Like  Ascania,  near  Nicaea,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the 
promontory  of  Dil,  and  near  Helenopolis  (^Ersek}. 
The  Draco  is  a  rapid  river,  with  a  winding  ooono, 
which  by  its  alluvium  has  finned  the  i>i7,  (Procop. 
dc  Aedif.  V.  2.)  Leake  observes  (^Asi/i  Minor,  p. 
10): — "  In  riding  from  the  Dil  to  KtzdmctUt  (aa. 
the  rood  to  Nicaea.  hnik),  1  remarked  that  we 
traversed  tlie  river  alwut  twenty  times,  without  being 
aware  that  Procopius  has  made  precisely  the  same 
remark  with  regard  to  the  Draco."  fQ*  lu} 

DRACO  MONS.  [Tmoi.i-s.] 

DRAHO'NUS,  a  small  river,  now  the  Drone  or 
Trcun,  which  flows  into  the  .Mosella  (Mose!)  at 
Xrnmiu/m,  the  ancient  Neomagus.  Aeumagen  ia 
in  the  circle  of  Trier,  Tho  Drahoooi  is  mortioBod 
by  Ausotruw  :  — 

"  Pnieterto  exilem  Ivesuram  tenucmque  Drahonura," 
(/</.  X.  Mosella,  v.  365.)  [G.  L.] 

DRANGIA'NA  (Apa77i«r»f,  Strab.  xt.  p.  5 16,  xv. 
p.  723;  Ptol.  vi.  19.  §  1;  AjxtyTTj,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
514;  Apa77i»^,  Diod.  xvii.  81,  xviii.  3;  Drangiana, 
Amm.  Marc,  x.xiii.  6),  a  district  at  tho  ea.stem  end 
of  the  mmlcrn  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  comprehending 
part  of  the  present  Stjestan  or  Seistan.  It  waa 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Aria,  on  the  E.  by  Arachosia, 
on  tlie  S.  by  Gedrosia,  and  on  tlie  W.  by  Carmania. 
Its  inhabitants  were  called  Dbamoab  (A/xiyyoi, 
Arrian,  Amtb.  iii.  28;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  721,  723,  724; 
PItn.  vi.  23.  8.  25),  or  Zaranoae  (Plin.  L  c;  Zo- 
payyoi,  Arrian,  vi.  17 ;  ZapaYyaioi,  Arrian,  iii.  25; 
also  called  2a4>dyyai,  Herod,  iii.  93, 117,  viL  67: 
AapdfSat,  Ptol.  vi.  9.  §  3).  The  name  is  derived 
by  M.  Bomonf  {Comment,  ntr  U  Ja^a,  p.  xcviii.) 
from  Zarttjfo,  a  Zend  word  meaning  aoa,  nd  might 
therefore  signify  those  who  dwelt  on  or  mar  tiie  aon 
or  lake  now  Zamh,  which  undoubtedly  retains  its 
Zend  nama.  (Compi,  Wilson,  Ariana^  p.  152, 153.) 
Herodotus  deacrihoa  tho  Sarangao  in  tho 
Xcrxrs  as  cnii^picuons  for  tho  dress  they  wore,  djnd 
garments,  boots  which  randhed  lialf  up  their  1^ 
md  bows  and  Median  darts. 

Drangiana  wa.s  conquered  by  Alexaiilt  r  (Arrian 
iii.  28;  Diod.  xvii.  78),  and  nnited  with  the  adj*> 
cent  provinoea  nnder  ono  aatrap,  At  fint  M onon  is 
mentioned  a.s  satrap  of  Arachodn  (and  tlicri  fini 
probably  of  Drangiana,  as  the  two  provinces  were 
conquered  in  sncccssion,  Arrian,  iii.  28);  then,  on 
the  distribution  of  Alexander's  ciiipirL'  aniani,'  his 
generals,  it  iell  to  the  lot  of  Stasautn-  of  Solus,  to* 
gether  with  Aria.  (Mod.  vritt.  8;  Jnatin,  nil.  4.) 
Lastly,  it  was  given  by  Antipater  Sta^an  lcr  of 
Cypnis.  with  Aria,  Stasanor  having  been  removed 
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to  the  satrapy  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  (Diod.  xriii. 
89.)  The  district  was  nxmntainooa  toward*  the 
eutera  or  Arachunan  side,  hut  to  the  W.  wu  one 
great  aandj  plain,  analogous  to  the  a4joining  country 
of  Cannaoia  or  Khrwum.  Its  chief,  indeed  only, 
tiTers  were  the  Erymandnis  or  Etymandras,  Eryman- 
thua  (now  Elmend),  and  Pharooootis  (now  Ftn-nh- 
Rufy  It  hat  one  lake  of  aome  atM  oa  the  northern 
boidar,  a^jolnfaig  Aria,  and  wnwd,  from  it,  Aite  I*- 
cus  (ZoroA).  [Aria  Lacuh.]  Besides  the  Drangae, 
MOM  Other  tribes  appear  to  have  dwell  in  JOraqgiana: 
•a,  tho  Ariaspae,  who  occnpied  a  town  enlM  Anaspc, 
on  the  soulhem  end  of  the  land  towards  Gedrosia;  the 
£iieq{etae  (fCobabiT  a  aection  of  the  hut-named 
tribe),  who  poM—ea  •  territory  called  Tataeene  and 

Biitrii.  The  pipulatifn  apj«Mrs  to  Jiiv.'  inainly  1m'- 
longed  to  the  same  race  as  their  neighboon^  the 
people  of  Ariun,  Anehoria,  and  GeoroKa.  Tlie 
capital  of  Dranpianii  was  Prnjihtha^ia  ([(orhiips  the 
modem  Fmrohi  Wilson,  Ariana^  p.  164).  The 
adoal  eapitd  of  Smttm  it  Drnkai^  fitkMy  the 
Zmmg  of  the  early  Mohammodia  writers,  which 
wif  ei^dently  bj  ita  name  oonmeted  with  Dran- 
giana.  In  the  Paniaii  emMiAnii  inscription  at  Bo- 
histun  the  coontiy  it  CtOtd  Ztltfa.  (Bawlinsoo, 

Mem.  p.  1.)  ry.] 

DRAITDACUM,  a  Ibrlnit  beknglng  to  &•  Ps- 

ncstae,  wliich  wa.s  taken  by  Perseus  in  the  camijaign 
ofB.c.  169.  (Lir.  zliii.  19.)  It  has  been  identi- 
fied witli  UMiv  mv  JlMi.  [K.B.J.] 

DRAVUS,  DRAVIS  (A/xfffoi,  Aci^oj:  lhau), 
one  of  tho  chief  tribataries  of  the  Danube.  Its  sources 
an  in  tiM  Norieaa  Alpt,  on  the  Rhaetian  frontier 
near  the  town  (if  As^tintuin  (/nicAen).  It  then  flows 
through  Nuricum  and  i'annooia,  and  after  receiving 
tiie  waters  of  its  northern  tributary,  the  Murios,  it 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube  below  Carpis.  It  is 
posbible  therefore  that  the  river  Car]ii8  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (ir.  49)  as  n  tributary  of  tho  Duniba,  it 
no  other  than  the  DraTOs.  Stral>o  (vii.  p.  314)  re- 
presents the  Dra\*us  as  flowing  inlu  the  Noorus,  a 
river  altogether  uidcnown,  and  then  as  emptying 
itself  with  this  Noams  into  the  liter.  (Comp.  Plin. 
iiLS8;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Jornand.  De  Regn.  Succ.  39; 
TmL  Disc.  ii.  13;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  2.)  The  current 
itverv  mplii,  whnnr<'  Plinv  calls  it  riohuiior.  [L.  S.] 
DKKl'ANE,  DKEl'ANUM.  [HKUsKoi-oua.] 
DRETANUlf,«piaiMntM70fAdMia.  [Aobaia, 
a.] 

DRE'l'ANL'M  or  DKE'PAXA  (rh  Apiwcwov, 
PtoL,  Diod.  xxiii.  9,  but  ApfVava,  PoL;  Steph. 
B. ;  Dionys. ;  Diod.  xxiv,  &c.,  and  this  seems  the 
beet  authenticated  form :  JitJi.  Drcpanitanus  :  Tra- 
/mnt),  ft  dl^  of  Sicily,  with  a  promontory  and  port 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  islaixl, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Abates.  The  city  did 
not  exist  until  a  cQiii|antivtfy  ktt  fuM,  tat  the 
port  and  promontory  are  mentioned  in  very  early 
times:  the  latter  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  of  itsf<mn  to  that  of  a  sickle  (8p«irdi^), 
whtnce  late  mythi»nphers  described  it  as  the  spot 
whtn  tho  sicUo  of  Crtmos  or  Saturn  was  buried. 
(S«T.  orf  Aen,  iii.  707;  Tretz.  ad  Lycophr.  869.) 
The  port  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  foot  of  Mu 
Eryx,  and  lienoe  it  is  menti(»ied  in  connection  with 
the  Trojan  legends  that  were  attached  to  this  part 
of  Sicily.  Viigil  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Anchises,  and  of  the  funeral  games  celebrated  by 
Aeneas  in  his  honour.  (Virg.  Am.  iii.  707,  v.  24, 
&C;;  Dionys.  L  52 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  IL  cc)  But  with 
tlti  ■neptiMi  wo  find  no  mention  of  the  name  pre* 


vious  to  the  First  Punic  War:  it  probably  served  at 
a  port  to  tho  neighbouring  city  of  £173^  and  «M  ft 
dependency  of  tliat  place  [Ebyx]  ;  but  in  tlwauVar 
part  of  the  war  just  named  (about  B.C  860)  ths 
Carthaginian  general  Uamilcar  pnoeedod  tl»  fatify 
the  promootory  of  Drepanum,  aM  Anndtd  t  towl 
there,  to  which  he  tran.sferml  a  great  jiart  of  the 
inbabitantt  of  £172.  (Diod.  juiii.  9,  Exc.  E.  p. 
503;  Zooar.       11.)   Himee  the  RtaHemant  of 

Fkims  (ii.  2)  and  Aurelius  Victor  (de  VtrU  fUtutr. 
39\  both  of  whom  mention  Drepannm  among  ths 
citiflt  of  SkSlj  talnn  by  the  dietator  Afflioa  Cal^ 
tinus  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war,  most  be  ern>> 
noon*.  The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  chiMi; 
froin  tho  goodmt  tt  Hm  litriMNur,  md  ilt  ituiiuiity 
to  Africa,  Dn^tOft baeune  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance, and  coaUnwdtlmmghoat  the  renuunder  of  ths 
war  to  bo  one  flf  tlw  diiaf  itraigiiolda  ef  Ae  Cartha* 
j^iniaiis.  In  B.  c.  250,  indeed,  Drepana  and  Lily- 
tweum  were  the  only  two  pointa  in  the  island  of 
winditliat  people  reuined  poMearion;  aDdbenetthi 
iitino>t  iinjwrtance  was  attached  by  them  to  thtir 
maintenance.  (PoL  i.  41 ;  Zooar.  viii.  16.)  Dating 
tiM  kng  protnwtod  siege  of  Lilybaeom  by  tho 
mans,  it  was  at  Drepana  that  Adhcrbal  estabUsbfd 
himself  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  to  watch  ths 
operatloBaoftlMbasaegera,  and  it  wat  off  tUs  port 
that  he  totally  defeated  the  Roman  consul  ]'.  Clan- 
dius,  and  destngred  ahnost  his  whole  heet,  b.c.  249. 
(PoL  1 46, 49^1;  Diod.  ndr.  1,  Bze.  H.  pi  607.) 
Not  long  after  this,  when  Hamilcar  Barra  mads 
himself  master  of  the  city  of  £t7x,  he  remuvmi  all 
dw  wmttniwg  iglabitanto  firan  thonea  to  Drepaos, 
which  he  fortified  as  stronely  as  pc^ibk,  »nd  of 
w  hich  he  retained  posbessiou  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  was,  however,  in  B.a  949  boaiegod  tboBanin 
consul  Lutatius  Catulus;  and  it  was  the  attemjit  of 
the  Carthaginians  under  Ilanuo  to  effect  ita  itlief, 
as  well  as  that  of  tho  army  under  Hamikar,  that 
brought  on  their  fatal  defeat  off  the  i.slandi  of  tbs 
Aegates,  B.C.  241.  (I'oL  i.  59,  60;  Diod.  xxiv.  8, 
11,  Exc.  H.  jk  509;  Zonar.  vUL  17;  Iiv.ssviiL41.) 

From  this  time  the  name  nf  Drepana  appears  no 
more  in  liistory,  but  it  sccins  to  have  continued  to  be 
a  flourishing  commercial  town,  though  apparently 
eclip^ed  by  the  .sufiorior  prwjierity  of  tlie  iicicl'.liour- 
ing  Lilybaeum,  which  throogliout  the  Koutan  period 
wat  the  most  considerable  dtj  in  tldt  part  «f  Solj. 
Cicero  and  Pliny  both  mention  it  as  a  amoicipal 
town;  and  the  Itineraries  and  Tabula  prove  that  H 
still  retained  its  name  and  eootidcration  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  em.  (Cic.  Vrrr.  iv.  17; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Pt.jl.iii.4.  §4;  /tin.  Ani.  Y>\>.'n, 
97;  Tab.  Pent.)  The  modem  city  of  Trapaiu  has 
succeeded  to  tlie  ancient  importance  of  Lilybaeam, 
and  is  now  the  ma»t  populous  and  flourishing  dty 
in  the  west  of  Sicily,  aa  well  as  a  strong  fortress. 
Great  part  of  its  wealth  is  derived  from  the  msnn* 
factore  and  export  of  coral,  of  w  hich  there  are  ex- 
ten.sive  fisheries  on  the  coast:  these  are  alloded  to 
by  Pliny  fts  already  existing  in  his  time  (xxxii.  S. 
s.  11).  Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  mole  are  th* 
only  remains  of  anti({uity  wliidi  it  presents;  bnt  ths 
site  is  tmdoubtedly  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancient 
dty,  upon  a  low  sandy  peninsula,  which  has  besB 
artifloially  converted  into  an  isUnd  by  the  ditch  of 
the  modem  fortifications.  (Smyth's  Sieii§^  pp>  237 
— ^241 ;  Parthey,  Wanderwigm  dhrdk 
75,  &C.)  Immediately  off  the  hariMBT  of  Trapani 
is  a  small  isUnd  called  Colombara,  whkh  *HP'*'* 
to  have  been  known  in  anci«at  times  alto  at  Qnam^ 
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lifb  Inrak.  11  it  mentioned  bj  Zonans  (Tui. 

161)  under  the  name  of  ncAttit  yijaoi.  [E.  11.  B.] 
DUK'PANUM  (t^  AfMiranp  (impor,  Viol  W.  5. 
§  14),  a  jtmnOarj  oo  the  enrten  eoMt  of  Kgypt 
firming  one  houndary  of  the  Bay  of  Ileroopolis  or 
N.W.  branch  of  the  lied  Sea.  There  is,  however, 
■one  differanee  in  the  statoment  of  the  andnt  f^eo- 
gnphcrs  with  rp;raril  to  its  position.  Ptoli  iny  ile- 
■eribes  it,  as  above,  in  about  laL  28°  N. ;  it'  eu,  Dre- 
pannm  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Rocky  Arabia,  whereas  F'litiy  (A'.  //.  vi.  29.  §  34) 
brin^  it  nearly  oix  dei^recs  further  to  S.,  between 
Myus-Hormos  and  Berenice,  or  lat.  22®  N.  Drepanum, 
liko  other  similarly  named  headlands,  di-rived  its 
appellation  from  its  semicircular  form, —  a  reaping- 
hook.  It  was  a  projection  of  Die  limestone  and 
lionihiende  hill-ban'ier  of  the  Delta  juid  Heptanomis 
to  the  E.  I'he  seaward  termiuatioa  of  the  modem 
mountain  Et-Oarib  TpobMj  nfmm/U  this  ancient 
foreland.  [W.  B.  D.] 

DRE'PANUM  (^rhAptwewoy  &icpo>'),a  promontory 
on  the  NW.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 
7)  describes  as  f.illi.wing  the  headlands  C()Ky<;i's 
PsACUM  and  CvAMf.M.  There  hxs  bct-u  some  dif- 
Aeal^  in  fixing  the  position,  as  there  is  no  other 
ancient  authority  than  this  intimation  of  PtoUiiiy. 
H<xk  (A'reta,  ToL  i.  p.  385)  has  placed  it  at  the 
modem  AkrotSri,  bol  if  in  error,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  represented  by  the  hmdland  of 
Dkrepano  further  to  the  W.  (Pashlcy,  Trav.  vol. 
i.p.45.)  [£.]t.J.] 
DREPSA.  f  Bactriaha,  p.  .'ir,.'),  a.] 
DRE'SIA  (Apc<r(a:  Eth.  Ap«a«uj),  cullfd  a  city 
of  Phrygia  by  Stepb.  B.  («.  v.),  wbaqnotes  the  third 
book  of  the  Bntsarica  of  Dionysitis,  BotiSttav  Apt- 
eiifif  T«  ifol  oT  ^iT\djS«a  ytiuuf.  Nonnus,  in  his 
JHotiyxiaca,  mentions  it  with  tiieOWnilu,  a  branch 
of  the  Maeander.    [Map.ander.]  [G.  L.] 

DRICCA,  a  mer  of  iMcia  which  Joniandcs  (de 
Reb.  Get.  34)  phtces  near  the  Tysia  (comp.  Geog. 
Rav.),  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  fortiier  informa- 
tion, it  is  difficolt  to  identify.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DRILAE  (AptXoi),  "  a  village  in  Pontus,  not  far 
from  Tlmpexos,  as  Xeiiopbon  says  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  AnabtuU."  (Stepb.  B.  «.  v.)  X«iopbon 
(i4iKi6.  8.  §  14),  with  his  men,  made  an  foemnon 
faito  the  oonntiy  of  the  Drihe,  which  was  movn- 
tauMMM  and  diflknlt  of  aooeae.  The  Drihw  were,  he 
aaja,  the  most  warlike  people  on  the  Pontus.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Arriiin  in  bis  PeripUu  (pi  11), 
where  the  name  is  written  Driliae.  In  the  MS&  of 
Steplianas  it  is  DryUe  (Aftkat);  bat  tliis  is  pro- 
bahlj  a  copyist's  error.  [G.  L.J 

DRILO  (ApiAw.-,  Ptol.  u.  16.  $  5 ;  PUn.  iiL  22; 
Theophmst.  II.  P.  ix.  7;  Nicand.  Fluv.  607 :  />nn), 
n  river  of  Illjrricam  which  was  navigable  as  far  as 
the  territory  of  the  Dardanli.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316.) 
Vilunfl  Sequester  {Flum.  9 ;  comp.  Anna  Comn.  p. 
871),  who  jpvas  it  the  name  of  Dnnios,  is  right  in 
statiiig  that  ita  aaniMi  are  to  be  Ibuid  in  the  I.ake 
I.ychnitis.  The  Eitdc  Drin  is  the  outlet  for  Lake 
dkridhn,  and  is  joined  by  the  White  Drim  at  Sehe^' 
im  KOpru ;  die  united  waten  ^bdiarge  tbemnlTee 
into  the  sea  at  LissiLs  (Ltsch).  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  L  pk  77,  voi.  iiL  p.  477*)  ££.B.J.3 

DBINU8  {ApOmi  Mm),  n  trfbntaiy  of  the 
Savus  (Sau),  has  tta  BOUtes  on  mount  Scordus, 
whence  it  flows  in  a  norlhero  direction,  fonning  the 
frontier  between  Uljricnmandlloeab,  and  fiUls  into 
the  Dravus  a  littbto  the  westof  Sirmhnn.  (PtoL  u. 
17.  §  7.)  [L.  &] 


DBIUlf.  fOABOAHinL] 

DROMKSrrs.  an  isLand  which  Pliny  (ii.  89) 
mentions  with  Peme  as  having  been  joined  to  Mile* 
tna,  bj  die  nUnriun  of  dm  Maeander,  we  mqr 
suppose.  Tha  mne  doaa  not  ajppaar  to  occur  else* 
where.  f  G.  L.J 

DROMOSACRILLT&  rAdmuKM  DmnKM.] 

DRO'PICr.  [Peksis.] 

DltUBE'TiS  (^Apovipnyit,  Ptol.  iu.  8.  §  10),  the 
first  sUtion  (PmL  Tab.)  on  dw  Bonan  nod  whiA 
ran  from  Egeta  in  a  NW.  direction  to  Apala  in 
Dacia.  It  has  been  identified  with  JJrimcza.  (Ka- 
tanclisich,  Orb.  Ant  ToL  L  pi.  S79.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

DUUE'X TI A  (4  Apovcvrfeu,  6  Apoviyriot :  Du- 
rance). Ausooios  (/d  X.  MoteUOf  v.  479)  makea 
the  name  feminba^  Silins  Italiens(iiL478)innkai 
it  masculine :  — 

Torbidus  hie  tmnds  aaxisqiic  Dmcntia  laetum 
Doetoris  vexarit  iter;  nanxiuc  Alpibus  ortos, 
A  vulvas  ornos  et  adesi  fragmina  montis 
Cum  sonilu  volvens,  fertur  lalrantibus  undis.^&c. 

Strabo  (p.  203)  saTs  of  the  Draentia:  "  Above,  in 
certain  hollow  plaoee,  a  great  lain  it  fttmed,  and 

there  arc  two  .■;j)rings  not  far  from  one  another,  from 
one  of  which  Hows  the  Draentias,  a  torrent  river, 
wlilehliaaanipiddeBeBnttotlwRhadanna;  anddk* 
Dnriiis  runs  in  the  oj'fjo.'^iff  direction,  for  it  joins  the 
Pad  us.  flowing  down  through  the  oountiy  of  the 
Salassi  into  Celdea  aovdi  of  die  Alpk*  8tnd»  ta 
iriisf  .nkon  about  this  Durias  or  Doria  Minor  (/.a  Doria 
Jiiparia),  for  it  is  the  other  Doria  which  flowa 
throngli  dM  ooonttx  of  the  SahaaL  Two  etreama 
rise  on  Mont  Cenevre  near  one  mmthcr  :  one  is  the 
Durance^  and  the  other  is  the  JJoria.  The  Uwattce 
is  joined  by  a  huxer  ttieam  called  £«  CAdirv:  The 
river  flows  from  Brian^on,  with  a  general  Kouthem 
course,  post  Embnm  and  8i$teron,  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  Vei<dai».  It  dien  Anna  a  enrvn,  and 
mns  W.  by  N.  pa.st  Cnraillon  (Cabcllio),  and  joins 
the  Rhone  a  little  bolow  A  vimon.  The  lower  part 
of  the  eoarae  is  fhll  of  small  islanda.  It  ia  a  lapid 
river,  and  subject  to  inundations.  Though  not  navi- 
gable, it  is  lued  for  floating  timber  down.  Siliua 
ItalicushaswelldaioribedthiatnibnkiArim'.  Ithaa 
been  inferrvd  from  an  oapwion  in  the  Notitia  Imp., 
where  a  Praefectos  Claana  Barcariorum  Ebraduni 
Sapaodiae"  b  mentioned,  and  from  an  iiiaeription  in 
Gruter  (pp.  413,  414).  where  "  Patronus  Nantarum 
Draenticomm  et  Utrichiriomm  "  is  mentioned,  that 
the  river  was  navigated  in  the  time  of  the  later 
empire.  But  the  navigation  couM  not  be  more  than 
a  boat  navigation,  and  tor  a  i^hort  distance.  As  to 
the  Utricularii,  see  Cabkijjo. 

Livy  (x\\.  31)  mentions  tboDnMntia,  and  Pliny 
(iiL  4)  as  a  rapid  river.  [Q.  L.1 

DRUNA  (Ih-oni^),  a  river  of  GalUa  NorboaensiB, 
which  joins  tlie  Rhone  on  the  left  bank  below  Fa- 
ience, and  gives  name  to  the  department  of  i>roiM«. 
Aosoidna  (id,  s.  MoteUa,  r,  479)  nMndon  the 
Dmna: — 

"  Te  Dnma,  te  spanis  incerta  Dmentia  ripia 
Alptniqne  oolont  flnriL*  [0.  L.3 

DRUSIPARA,  DRUZIPARA,  DRUZIPERA 
(Apovaiwupn,  i^piffwapos),  a  town  in  Thrace,  situated 
somewhere  on  the  river  nelas,  bat  ita  exact  .site  is 
unknown.  (PtoL  iii.  11.  §13;  lU  Ant,  230;  Geogr. 
Bar.  iv.  6;  Said.  $.  v.  Ap^^wapn).        [L.  S.] 

DBTA^A  {Apdaum:  EA.  Apvwi-njs).  Stepb. 
B.  («.  V.)  mentions  it  as  a  city  of  Cilida,  ailerwarda 
oallod  ChiTsopoliai  and  in  another  pUoe  (<,f. 

Sk  3 
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XpvffiwoXis)  be  quotes  tb«  Po^Aulor  as  lib  an- 
thorily.  [G.L.] 

DBVMAEA  (Apu/xala,  Pans.;  Apvfws,  Herod."; 
Afitf/tia,  Steph.  B.;  Diytniae,  Liv.),  a  frantier  town 
of  Pbocu,  on  the  sido  of  Doris,  wfaenoe  it  ia  inclnded 
in  the  iimita  of  Doris  by  Li\  v.  It  was  one  of  the 
Phocian  towns  destn^tti  1^  the  annj  of  Xenea. 
Paosanias  describes  it  as  80  stadia  from  Amphicleia: 
bat  this  miinlier  appears  to  bo  an  error  of  the  copy* 
ists,  since  in  the  same  Miaage  be  saTS  that  Amplii> 
cleia  was  only  15  stadia  from  Hthnoiain,  and  Ti> ' 
throniutn  15  stadia  from  Dryinaea,  which  would 
make  Diymaea  oolj  35  stadia  finom  Amphicleia. 
He  idso  speaks  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Demeter  at 
Drymaca,  containing;  an  uprL'Iit  f>latuf  of  tin-  t'lKidess 
in  stone,  in  whose  honour  tiie  annual  fiestival  of  the 
Theunophorin  was  cdebrated.  Its  more  ancient 
name  is  SiiiJ  to  have  been  Nauboleis  (Nau&oAfTi), 
which  was  derived  from  Naubolus,an  ancient  i'hocian 
bero,  fiitber  of  Iphittis.  (Horn.  FL  ii.  518.)  Accord- 
ing to  Leake  the  site  rif  Drviiiai-a  is  in(ii(nt<Hl  by 
•ome  ruina^  situated  midway  betw(.<ea  Kamdret  and 
(JUtid$la,  and  ooenpying  a  rocky  point  of  tbe 
tain  on  the  cd^e  (if  tlie  plain.  "  Sjme  of  the  towers 
remain  nearly  entire.  The  masonry  is  generally  of 
the  third  order,  but  eonbdns  some  pieoee  of  tbe  poly, 
gonal  kind;  the  Kjiace  cm  Ih^-tnI  is  a  trianplc,  of  whii  h 
none  of  the  sides  is  more  than  25U  yards.  At  the 
nnmnit  is  a  ciicahr  aenpelb  of  aboat  two  acres, 
pn^serving  the  remains  of  an  openin^r  into  the  town  " 
(Uerod.  viii.  33;  Pans.  z.  3.  §  2,  x.  33.  §  1 1 ;  Lir. 
nvfii.  7;  FUo.  It.  S.  •.4;  Staph.  B.i.«.;  Leake, 
Ifwthern  Greece,  vol.  iL  pp.  73,  87.) 
DRYMUS.  1.  In  Phocii.  [Dbyma&a.] 
S.  In  Attica.   rAmoA,  p.  329,  b.] 

A  sput  in  Euboca,  at  the  foot  of  lit.  TdMlrio, 
near  Oreus.    (Strab.  x.  p.  445.) 
DBTMUSSA.  [Clazombstab.] 
DKYNAE'METUM  (<5  AfyvyalutTo^),  a  place  in 
that  part  of  Asia  called  GaluUa,  which  the  GaUi 
ooeiqiied.  Stnbo  (p^  587)  mju  that  the  oonndl  of 
the  twelve  tetrarch*,  consisting  of  300  men,  used  to 
meek  at  Drvnaemetum.    The  first  part  of  the  word 
nmj  be  Guie,  and  the  aeeond  eeems  to  oootain  tin 
same  ehneotts  the  names  Nemetocenna,  or  Xeme- 
tacum,  NenHMnns,  and  Nemossus  in  Gallia.  [G.L.] 
DRY'OPES  (Apiowts),  one  of  the  aborifriMl 
trilios  of  Grwo.    Their  earliest  abode  is  sail  to 
liavc  Ueen  on  Mount  Ueta  and  its  adjacent  valleys, 


in  the  district  called  after  then,  Dryopts  (. 


It  valleys 
AptMVlff. 


The  Dorians  si  ftled  in  that  part  of  tlieir  connti-y 
which  lay  between  Oeta  and  rarnassus,  and  which 
was  afterwards  called  Doris  [Doris]  ;  but  Dryo|U8 
originally  extended  as  far  nr>i1h  a.s  the  river  8{ier- 
cheius.  The  iianie  of  Drvupis  was  .Ktill  applied  to 
the  latter  disU-ict  in  tlie  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls 
it  a  tetrapolis.  like  Doris.  (Herod,  i.  ^(\,  viii.  .11  ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  434.)  llcrjulcs,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Malians,  is  said  to  have  driven  the  Drropes  oat 
of  their  country,  and  to  have  given  it  to  the-  Dorians; 
whereupon  the  exjx'lled  Dr)-opc3  settled  at  Hcnnionc 
and  Asine  in  the  ArgoUc  peninsula,  at  Styrus  and 
Carystos  in  Enboea,  and  in  the  island  of  Cythnus. 
Thtise  are  the  five  chief  places  in  which  we  tind  the 
Dryopes  in  historical  times.  (Uerud.  viii.  43,  46, 
73;  Diod.  iv.  57;  Aristot.  np.  Sinifj.  viii.  p.  373; 
Tau-s.  iv.  34.  ^  9,  seq.,  v.  1 .  2.)  Diiaearchu.s  (v. 
30,  p.  459,  e£  Ftthr)  gives  the  name  of  Dryopis  to 
the  country  around  Ambracia,  from  wliieli  we  might 
conclude  that  the  Dryopes  extended  at  one  tiuie  from 
the  Ambiadok  gaU  to  Moant  Oett  and  the  8per- 


DUHNA. 

cheins.  (lIQIler,  Doriant,  book  i.  &  2 ;  Grote,  But, 
of  GrHee,  vol.  iL  p.  384.) 

DRYS  (ApSf ),  a  town  in  Tlirace  of  oncertaln  site 
(Scyl.  p.  27 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ;  Suid. «.  v.)      [L.  ix] 

DUBIS  (Aovtftt :  Dotib$),  a  bnmcb  of  the  Arsr 
(Saone),  a  river  of  Gallia.  This  liver  ia  callfd 
Dubis  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  2)  and  SUabo  (pu  186); 
but  in  Caesar  ( A  (?.  i.  38)  it  is  Aldoasdnbis,  eceord* 
ing  to  many  MSS.  Some  MSS.  have  Abd  or  Add 
in  the  first  syllabic  instead  of  AU,  (Sobneidei's 
Caesar,  B.  G.  p.  8u.)  Tbe  name  hu  been  aitertd 
to  Dubis  by  mo^t  editors  of  Catsar,  ciilriry  to 
the  Miiiii,  in  order  to  make  tiie  orthography  fit  tbst 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  Caesar  describee  tbe  Al- 
duasdubis  as  nearly  fturrounding  Vesontio  (Betan- 
^oh).  a  French  writer,  mentioaed  bj  D'AnviUe, 
suppueee  that  AMsasdnbis  is  eom pounded  of  the 
names  of  two  rivers,  one  of  which  he  names  Aide, 
and  be  sajs  tJiat  it  joina  the  Douba  below  MatU' 
hffSard.  lyAnTinefiiiind  in  his  nape  a  stream  nssr 
Pur<  nti-ui  named  HaUen  or  Allen.  There  is  nothir.i; 
strange  in  tlie  name  AMuasduhis  haof^  sbortmed 
intoDnbis. 

Strabo  (p.  1S6)  says  that  the  Arar  (Sa<J««)  rises 
in  the  Alps,  and  also  tite  Dubis,  a  navigable  river, 
which  joins  the  Afir.  He  extends  the  name  Alps 
as  it  apjiears,  to  the  .Tura;  for  tbe  Dovbt  rUes  in 
the  highest  parts  of  the  Jura.  It  first  flows  ME.; 
but  MOT  bbnt  Terrible  it  suddenly  tmw  weak,  aal 
ha.s  a  very  irregular  course  to  /'on  ntini ;  if  tl»en  his 
a  general  SW.  course  past  Jietan^  and  JJoU  to  its 
junction  with  the  SaSm*.  The  whole  eooneef  Oe 
Doubt  is  above  200  miles;  and  it  is  now  aavigpild 
a  considerable  distance  above  BemH^an. 

Strabo  aeems  to  bavo  known  the  position  of  tbs 
Dubis.  and  yet  he  iiiak'  s  a  mistake  twice  about  this 
river  (p.  192),  in  making  the  Dubis  one  of  the  boua- 
darieaof  the6cgu8iani,andal80«f  the  AedoL  Hs 
should  have  wiittn  in  both  eases  msXfA  of 
Dubis.  [G.  L.] 

DUBRIS^  fe  Britain,  mentioned  both  hi  the  Itine- 
rary and  the  Nntitia,  in  the  latter  as  the  statif^i  of 
the  "  rraepositua  Militum  Tungricaourum."  Name 
Ibr  name,  and  plaee  Ibr  pbce,  Dnbris  as  Dover. 

The  Octagon  Tower  attached  to  the  old  cbunh  is 
built  chiefly  of  iloman  bricks.  How  far,  however, 
the  UMterials  may  be  older  than  the  building  is  un- 
certain. The  tower  itidf  ii  oouddercd  to  have  l^^n 
a  lijchthouse.  [K.  G.  L] 

DULOIBINI  (AovXTov^tvioi),  a  German  tribe 
which,  according  to  Tacitus  (Cenn.  34.)  inbal  itcJ 
the  country  south  or  south-west  of  the  Angrivarii, 
whereas  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  17)  tbsf 
dwelt  further  ca.st  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wesrr. 
This  discrepancy  is  no  doubt  the  consequence  uf  the 
migrations  among  the  Oemaaa;  and  boibslatemeots 
may  Im>  ronrct  in  regard  to  the  different  periols 
de.HrilH.Hl  by  the  two  authorities.  [L.  S.] 

DULI'CHIUM.  [iicHiWADM*] 

DULO  rOLlS  (AovA<<»oAij,  tkivKuv  wjJXir,  Hs- 
sych.),  a  city  of  Crete,  which  was  mentioned  by  Se- 
slcrates  in  the  first  book  of  his  worit  on  Crete  (Suid. 
t.  v.\  and  wsLs  said  to  have  contained  a  tlioussnd 
male  citizens  (Sleph.  M.m.  v.).  Unfortunately,  none 
of  these  authorities  give  any  hint  which  might  serve 
to  dcterniine  the  sitnafion  of  tliis  city,  which,  frwn 
the  ^ingukrity  of  its  name,  gives  rise  to  tempting 
conjectures.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  433,  vol.  iii. 
p.  34;  Pashlev,  Trar.  vul.  ii.  p.  82.)  [£.fi.J'J 

DULO'i'OLlS.  fiiuu.vhsi;».J 

DU1INA»  an  iafaBut  Off  North  Brilab, 


DUMNISSUS. 


DURLA. 
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br  Ptokmj,  as  Ijing  north  of  the  Promontorj  Orcas 
and  south  of  the  Orcades.  [OftCADEa.]  [R.G.L.] 
DUMNISSUS,  a  place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  from 
Binfiam  (^Bingm)  to  Augusta  Trevironun  (Trter). 
The  Table  gi?es  16  Gallic  leai;ncs  from  Bingiom  to 
DauuusBQS,  and  8  ficoOl  PumniiiAas  to  Uelipnom. 
Aosooios,  in  his  poem  on  the  Moeella  (v.  1,  See.), 
roentiooa  Dumniasus.  After  crossing  the  Kava 
(/fakty,  which  joins  the  Rhine  at  Bmgen,  he  speaks 
of  passing  through  fumts  withoat  tracks,  where 
tbeie  was  no  sign  of  human  vottiTatian  \  and  he 

**  Pnii  '(T'^o  airntpm  siticnti'i-s  nndiqup  tt^rri-* 
l^nnlIli^>uill,  rigiia^^que  {k'riuu  foiito  Tabenias.*' 

The  route  of  Ausooius  from  liingtH  was  through  the 
HwtdtrSei;  bnt  the  rite  of  Dnradssae  is  unknown. 

It  is  pLiml  by  some  geographers  at  Dtmen,  wat 
Kirackbtrc.  Belginom  is  supposed  to  be  Bdchf 
which  in  met  is  the  nine  name.  [G.  L.] 

DUNIl'M,  in  liritain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
3.  §  29)  as  a  town  of  the  Dunitriges.  [B.G.L.J 

DUNDM.  1.  in  Inbad,  mcntioiMd  ^uAatsj 
(il  2.  §  10)  as  a  town  of  tliat  i.sland. 

2.  D.  Sinus  (Aovyuy  k6Kwo\\  a  baj  in  Britain, 
nealiaiwd  bj  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  6).  Nmw  for 
name,  and  place  for  place,  J>m%')aj  B«J,  near 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  nLG.L.3 

DUODBdMUlf,  AO.  l.Taeitiii(iiiM.iiL45), 
in  his  ^i«wiint  of  the  n-volt  of  SacroTir,  ifays  that  tlie 
Boam  oonaHUider  SiUus  marched  npoo  Augusto- 
damm  nftsr  nvaging  the  knds  of  the  Seqnmi,  and 
lit  mat  Sacrovir  "ail  Duodecimum  InpiJcm,"  which 
•essas  to  mean  12  M.  P.  from  AutuH,  in  an  open 
«oiinti7.  Perhaps  Taeitia  data  net  mean  to  speak 
of  Ad  Duoiociiiuim  as  a  plaiv.  D'Aiivill*-  ron- 
dndsi  that  tho  march  ot  Silius  was  from  Cabiliunum 
iCUOm)  m  the  Mm,  «Ueh  ia  likelf  MioiiKh. 
Caliill  inum  on  a  roiul  fn)m  I.HL'ilunuin  to  Augus- 
toduuum,  and  the  Automoe  itiu.  places  Gsbillonam 
SS IL  P.  inm  Angmtodraun.  The  rile  of  Sacro- 
vir's  defeat  cannot  be  very  f:ir  from  the  spot  where 
the  Roman  proconsul  C.  Julius  Caesar  dtteated  the 
II«li«ta,B.a58. 

2.  DuoDBCiMiTx,  Ad.    [Decem  Pagi.] 

3.  The  Table  phuxs  a  Duodecimum  18  from 
Noviomagos  (iVyawpen),  on  the  nad  to  Leyden. 
D'Anvillc  snppxices  that  the  18  is  an  error,  and  should 
be  12,  and  that  the  12  are  12  M.P.  Some  take 
the  18  to  be  M.  P.,  and  so  the  dijttance  would  be 
12  (lallic  leagues.  D'Anville  merely  led  by  a  name, 
and  probably  deceived  by  it,  fixes  on  JJoodenwerd,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Waal,  as  the  fJaoe.  [G.L.] 

DURA.  1 .  (ra  Aoupo,  Polyb.  v.  r»  J  Amm.  Man  % 
xz.  5,  6),  a  fortitied  castle  in  A.ssyria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  ^  Tigris.  It  still  bears  the  uucc  of  Dur 
or  r>urn,  nch,  R.  G.  I.  vol.  Vi,^44li\  LiQfVd, 
A'mecdi  atui  liabtfUm^  p.  469.) 

S.  (Ae^pa,  Ud.  Char.  p.  4 ;  Zosim.  iil  14 ;  Amm. 
ilarr.  xxiii.  .1).  !i  pi.ire  in  \\w  N.  of  Mesopotamia, 
at  Qo  great  diatance  from  Circesium  and  the  Ku- 
phnlaSf  at  which,  according  to  Zorimoi,  the  military 
monument  to  Cionlian  wsh  elected.  Ammianus 
did'«r»  Ironi  turn  io  this,  »tuting  that  Gordian'is  tomb 
was  at  Zaitha,sflm  miles  distoak  Eatropius  and 
Bnfus  Festus  state  that  tlie  monument  was  20  .M.  P. 
from  Circeaiuin.  Zosimus  n  tlierefore,  in  all  pro- 
bability, correct.  Lddoros  states  that  Dura  was 
htiilt  by  till"  Maroilonians,  and  was  called  Ki  uorrs 
u  well  att  DuHA  NicAMOKis.  It  uuiy  bv  doubted 
vbiUMr  lb*  pMiHP*  »  Njhioi     4S)  dsM  Ml 


refer  to  the  Aasjriu  town  of  this  name.  The  fame 
remark  applies  to  the  reference  in  Stephanus,  who 
simply  refers  to  the  5th  book  «f  Pdlybios,  in  which 
both  placea  are  mentioned.  [  V.] 

pUBA'NIUS  {Dordogne),  a  large  river  of  Gallia, 
which  joins  the  Ganunna  (Garonne),  on*thc  right 
bank  bebw  Bordeumx.  Auooiua  (JdomUa,  t.  464) 
says  of  the  Doimnins,  — 

"  CoBoadM  gelido  Durui  de  moote  tdotu 
Afludh* 

The  Dorih'fjun  rises  in  Mont  Dor,  which  seems  to 
hare  given  the  nver  its  name.  Afeni  Jkr  is  in  the 
<U-i*ai1in«ot  of  Pmf  th  Dome,  and  lt»  rammlt  Is  nod 
to  l-c  the  highest  [«>iiit  of  tlie  mountains  of  central 
France.  The  name  Duranius  appears  in  the  middle 
ages  hi  tamos  fenm;  and  Dordania,  one  ct  them,  ii 
the  origin  of  tlie  name  Dvrdogne.  [G.  L.] 

DUBDUS  [rh  Aoiyior  ^s),  named  by  Ptolemj 
as  one  of  the  chief  raoantain  nmgee  of  Maimhnmi 
Tiii;:itana.  apjn' ins  to  be  that  part  of  the  main  ( haln 
of  Atlas  from  which  the  river  llalva  takes  iu  rise. 
Its  name  evidently  contafaw  tiie  nme  reoe  as  Dyrin, 
the  native  name  of  the  Atlas.  [P.  S.] 

DUiU^'TlE.  The  Table  pUcas  DureUe  29  GalUc 
leagooa         Porta  Naronetum  {NamttM),  on  the 

nm\  to  Ge-^H  riliaff-  {I'.n  st).  The  tu  xt  statimi  after 
Durelic  m  Dartohtum,  which  Ptolemy  calb*  Dariori- 
gutn.  [DAmoMOViL]  The  distanoee  in  the  Tabl* 
cannot  bo  trusted;  and  if  they  can,  wc  must  be  sure 
about  tlie  direction  of  the  Roman  road  between 
JVonlss  and  Fomms  before  we  ean  detemine  the 

positii'ti  (if  Duri'tie.  Sotiip  geograjJiers  place  it  at 
R»Klte  Bernard,  near  the  head  of  the  aestuary  of  tlie 
VUakt,  VAnville  propoaee  to  ahar  Dontie  to 
Dnrerie,  and  he  tbink.t  that  the  second  ymrl  of  the 
word  contain!  the  word  Uerios,  the  name  which 
Ptolsny  glna  to  the  FOmm.  The  fiitk  part  of  thn 
word  Dontie  is  pnbablj  the  floniiion  Celtic  nanw 
i>ar.  [G.  L.J 

DUllIA  (AeepCat,  Strakt  Dora),  the  name  of 
two  rivers  of  Cisalpine  Caul,  both  of  them  ri.sing  in 
the  Alps,  and  dowing  into  the  Padus.  (Piin.  iiL  16* 
s.  90.)  They  are  commonly  called  b^  mltara  en 
ancient  geography  the  Duria  Major  and  Duria  Minor, 
but  we  have  uo  ancient  authority  for  tliese  appel- 
latiooa.  Pliny  calls  them  rimpiy  '*Daria«  dnas;* 
and  Stral»o  mentions  only  one  river  of  the  name. 
This  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  Celtic  Ihcr 
or  Ihtr,  water;  which  sofldently  aoeoonli  for  ito 
double  employment.  The  two  stnams  are  now 
known  as  the  Dora  BalUa  and  Dora  iiiparia :  the 
former  name  is  sppsrently  of  very  eafly  origin,  as 
tlio  geogra].hrr  of  Kaveuna  in  the  ninth  century  ealli 
it  •'  Duria  bantica."   {Geogr.  Boo.  iv.  36.) 

1.  The  Dora  Baltea,  which  ie  nnch  the  larger 
of  the  two  streams,  has  its  sonrees  in  the  IVnnine 
and  Graian  Alps  (Great  and  LiUle  St.  Bemard)^ 
and  flows  through  the  great  vaUitf  of  the  Salassi 
( I'fi/  (I'Ao.titi),  receiving  on  its  course  numerous 
tributaries  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  m> 
that  it  is  one  of  the  mo;>t  important  of  the  feeders  or 
tribuUiries  of  the  Padus.  It  flowed  under  the  walls 
of  AugUAta  PrMet<iria  {Aoita)  and  Eporedia  (/tvwi), 
and  Joined  the  Padus  about  22  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  and  tho  fianio  distance  below  Angnsta  Tauri- 
norum.  btrabo,  who  correctly  dnscribcs  this  river 
as  flowing  through  tiie  country  of  the  SnLassians,  and 
turned  to  much  account  by  that  people  for  their 
gold-wasbijtgs  [SAUtsail,  has  evidently  confounded 

it  with  tht  «tlMr  rifar  of  th«  nme  name,  when  hn 
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ftpeaks  of  it  as  Laving  its  source  rlosc  tbit  of  the 
Druentiu  {Duranct).    (Stnih.  i\ .  j,p.  203,  205.) 

2.  Tlie  Duria  Minor  or  ]>i>r<i  Rijxiria  rises  in  tlic 
Cottian  Alps  (liie  Mont  Gtiurrt),  almost  iii  the 
Sanw  tpoi  with  the  Druentiu;  it  flon's  by  Susa  (Si"- 
pnsio),  and  falls  into  the  J'o  at  Turin  (Augusta 
Tanrinorum).  The  geographer  of  Haveniu  calls 
it  ^imply  Duria,  without  any  distinctive  cpiihct. 
Though  inferior  to  the  preceding  river,  it  is  a  Large 
stream,  liaving  its  source  among  the  high  Alps,  and 
being  fed  by  numeroas  torrents  from  perpetual  snows 
and  glaciers,  so  that  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with 
the  Po  it  is  little  inferior  to  that  river.    [E.  H.  B.] 

DU'RIUS  (6  £koi(nos  or  Aovptcu,  Strab.  iii.  pp.153, 
foil.,  Ifii;  Mpiof,  Appian,  /A'y).  72,90;  Awp/at, 
Ptol.  ii.  5.  §§  2,  foil.,  Marc.  Ilerad.  p.  43;  A^pios, 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  52 ;  Ihiria,  Claadian.  iMUtLSeren. 
72 :  Duero),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  IlisiBinia,  rises 
in  M.  Idubcda  {Sierra  de  Vrbion\  among  the  I'u- 
kndones,  flows  W.  through  the  Celtiberi  and  Vaccaei, 
and  past  the  cities  of  Numantia  and  Seguntia,  and 
fidls  into  the  sea  between  Cale  and  Langobriga.  Its 
lomr  oonrw  dirided  Lusitanla  on  the  S.  from  Ilis- 
piiUa  Tanuconenais  on  the  N.  Its  whole  length  was 
estimated  at  1370  stadia,  of  which  800  stadia,  from 
its  month  upwards,  were  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
(Stimb.a:ec;  lfda,iii.  1.  §§  7,  8;  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34). 
ItB  deposits  oontaimd  gold  (Sil.  Ital.  i.  234).  Its 
chief  tributaries  wen,  oo  the  right  or  N.  side,  the 
Areva,  the  PuOKACA  (^Pituerga)y  and  the  Astura 
(£s&i);  and  on  the  left,  the  Ci  i>a  (Coa).     [P.  S.] 

DURNOMAGUS.  [BuntNcis.] 

DURNOVARIA,  ia  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
19th  and  15th  Itinervns,  and  generally  admitted 
to  be,  place  for  place,  and  (to  a  certain  extent)  name 
§ac  name,  the  modem  i>orchMter  Ha  the  oonnty  of 
Donety  as  opposed  to  tiie  OzfMsmre  Dordiester). 
The  root  d-r  is  a  common  rather  than  a  proper 
name,  as  is  suggested  bj  the  fact  of  its  re>oocar« 

of  the 

old  Roman  wall  have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Stukeljr  M 
Still  standing  twelve  foot  thick,  made  of  ng- 
atones,  laid  side  hj  ride  and  obliquely,  then  corerad 
over  with  very  strong  mortar."  Konian  coins,  which 
are  often  found  here,  arc  called  i>om  •pennies.  Be- 
nsins  of  Roman  camps,  and  probable  reipniiw  a 
Boman  nni;ihi'Jii  .-^trc,  attasfe  wT^Iportance  of  the 
aiiBent  Dumovaiia.  ..^(lJ  [K.  G.  L.] 

DTTROBRIVAE,  inKent, mentioned  in fbe secxmd 
Itinonirv  .i5  being  the  second  station  from  Lotnlon 
in  the  direction  of  Rkhbonnigh  (Ratopae),  and  bjr 
fjenenl  consent  fixed  at  AocAeflsr.  Tno  pirafix 
dur^  beiii!;  one  wliirli  will  reapjiejr,  may  rdiive- 
nientJj  be  noticed  here,  it  is  the  Keltic  dwr=s 
«aler;  so  thai  the  local  flames  wlienin  it  ooeors  are 
the  Keltic  analogues  to  the  English  terms  Water- 
ford,  Bridge-tco/er,  &c.  Camden  has  pointed  out 
the  (bllowinip  oomiptions  of  the  fimn  DnrabriTae, 
viz.:  J>urobrovae,  Durohrrris.  aui\  Civit.is  Jioibi, 
from  wiiich  comes  the  Saxon  i/r^e-ceaster»  y^o- 
«Asflsr.  In  the  fbondationdiaitaref  the  cathedral, 
Rochester  is  e^MressIy  called  DmArovae,  The 
Bochester  lifftr  (Aor)  is  the  Medwaj. 

In  the  tfaiid  and  ibnrth  Itinemries  we  also  ftid 
Dorobrivae  (in  all  r.ises,  twenty-seven  Roman  miles 
from  London).  This,  along  with  the  satisfactory 
ehanuster  of  the  evidence  fai  fkvoor  of  Rodiester, 
makes  the  iirescnt  notice  a  convenient  place  for  the 
investigation  of  iMtro  •levum  and  X^uro-vemom. 
Jhroimm  is  the  neat  stage  to  Bochester  in  the 
seeood  Itinenajr,      hem  2>iimwnMMi  is  tiranly- 


eight  miles  from  Thtrobrirac  But  in  tlie  next  two 
ItiniTurit  s  the  distance  is  oolj  tSNOty-five.  This 
(as  l[>ir>''1y  n  nuirk.s)  makes  it  neOMSaiy  to  consider 
Durulevuui  as  lying  soinewliat  oat  of  the  direct  read. 

Now  at  Xie»>hain  (i>n  the  river  Len)  we  ham 
Roman  remains,  and  so  wo  have  at  Charing  (also  oo 
the  Len).  One  of  these  was  probably  the  Roiusa 
Duro- /et^m,  or  (considering  the  name  of  the  rivv, 
along  with  the  likelihood  of  that  of  the  station  being 
the  same,  the  chances  of  cmifusion  betwe^  o  and  «, 
and,  lastly,  the  iact  of  the  names  Deva  and  Jkmm 
(q.  V.)  being  actually  confused)  Dxixo-Umtm  ;  a  read- 
ing already  suggested  by  previous  investigators.  Tbs 
present  writer,  then,  fixes  DwoUvum  (-/eoMn)  oo 
the  Len,  assuming  the  hkelihood  of  an  improved 
reading,  and  laying  grrat  stress  on  the  nante.  At 
the  same  time,  he  adds  that  Newington,  Sittin;;- 
boume,  Milton,  and  Faversbam  (all  on  a  difiRent 
line  of  road)  have  found  supporters. 

Dorovemam  is  generally  identified  with  Canto-- 
bury.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Itineraries  with 
the  other  two  stations.  The  river  (jiwr)  here  is  ths 
Stour.    Ptolem/s  form  b  Darvenum  (Aaf>ov(i>or). 

At  Rochester  remains  of  the  ancient  Dun»brivse  sre 
suflidcntlj  abundant ;  e.g.  coins  of  Vespasian,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninns  Pins,  M.  Aurelius  Antooioos, 
Coostantios,  and  Constantine,  fibulae,  and  pottery. 

At  Canterbaty  the  evidence  is  of  the  sune  kind; 
coins  being  numerous,  and  then-  Uini;  al.H)  traces  of 
the  two  great  Roman  roads  which  led  to  Dc«er 
(Dnbris)  and  Lymne  (Lemanis).        [R.  G.  L] 

DUROBUIVAE,  in  Britain,  to  the  nortli  of  the 
Thames,  and  did'ereot  firom  the  I>arobrivae  lut 
mentioned.  It  appears  in  the  fifth  Itinerary;  and, 
as  the  form  is  Durobrivo*,  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
give  the  tme  termination  to  the  word,  here  and 
eUewhere,  and  become  Justified  ia  denHnf  with  Use 
a  feminine  plural  in  -ae.  In  the  Itinerary  wbertSi 
it  ap^ean  its  plsoe  b  the  seventh  on  the  ned  bm 
Lonaraimn  to  Lngnvaninm  (Lomdm  and  CarVde). 
Not  one,  however,  of  the  six  stations  that  jirecede  it 
is  idcntifiod  ia  an  abeolately  satisfactoij  manoer; 
although  with  some  of  tihem  opinion  is  nearly  as- 
animous.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Duntbrivas 
has,  as  the  first  station  bejood  it,  Caoseonse,  and, 
as  tiie  second,  lindom,— Gansennse  beiof  timut 
certain!!^ ilnoMler, and  Uodum  being  as  unet]uivr«  il 
a  looali^  as  ai^  in  Britain,  « Lmcoh.  Uenoe, 
Dnwfaivae  was  two  stations  from  Lmeoin,  ia  ths 
direction  of  London.  The  station  inniKiliar.  lv  «n 
the  other  side  was  Dnrolipons,  a  station  which  wiH 
be  dealt  with  in  the  present  notice,  nther  thsn  mdtr 

its  own.    Tlie  fifth  Itiin  niry  runs:— 

Item  Loodinio  Luguvallio  ad  vallam  IL  P. 
ccccxlui.:  ric,  ^ 

M.P. 

Caesaromsgo  ...  xzviii. 
Colonia  »  -  •  .  sanSa 
Villa  Fautini  ...  xxrr. 
Icianos  -  -  -  •  xriiL 
Oamborico  ...  xisv. 
Duroliponto  ...  xxv. 
Dorobrivas  ...  xuv. 
GsniBonia  .  •  .  sxz. 
Undo  «  •  .  •  BEri«* 
&c 

Against  Cansemtaea.  JneoilBP  the  cljeetiaM  sie 

so  sli;^ht  as  to  make  the  identification  one  of  ths 
second  degree  of  certainty,  at  least.  Agsin,  the 
traomof  aBomanroadf  raoningneariydnenartiissd 

idoth  of  ikneailer  0*  <k  ivttlMiit  aif  wide  mmfW 
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itntaiifm),  are  nameroos;  and  where  tbej  occnr  thcj 
are  remarku!)lc  for  the  linear  rhjirnctcr  of  their  di- 
rection. Thin  makes  aiiy  spot  30  Rotiuin  miles  south 
id  Ancaster  likely  to  have  been  Darobrirae. 

The  bouiidarvof  the  counties  of  Ilunti  and  Xurth- 
an^pton,  at  the  wpot  where  the  river  Nene  (which 
divides  them)  flows  between  Chesterton,  oo  the 
Htintingdotuhi'tf,  and  CaMor,  on  the  Northampton- 
tkire,  side  of  the  river,  buit«  this  inoajiurement, — 
Dcarij,  though  not  exactly.  There  h,  however,  consi- 
derable evidence  of  otlier  kinds  in  favour  of  one  (or 
both)  of  these  two  plaeeii.  The  names  originate  iu  the 
word  cotfm.  Ttie  viUau'e  (probably  the  crossing  of  Ifas 
river)  is  found  in  Caimli-n  and  certain  old  maps  as 
Doii3i-/ord ;  and  \)ovL-uum-cea$Ur  is  said  to  have 
baa  tht  SRjm  auM  of  it.  Bomn  tHU^  too^ 
■le  nnmeroas. 

Whether  the  Huntingdon  or  the  Northamptonshire 
viUage  was  the  tme  J/urobrivae,  is  uncertaui  and 
VBilD|iartant.  It  may  have  been  both,  or  neither, — 
the  term  DorobriTae  applying  to  the  passage  (ford, 
lerry,  or  bridge)  interjacent,  nUiar  tlutt  to  the  two 
etutra  which  defended  it. 

The  present  difference  in  the  names  is  not  unim- 
portant The  dbtinction  between  the  Danish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  nomenckture,  in  the  case  of  geogra- 
phical terms,  lias  of  late  years  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  inrestigators;  and  it  is  well  known,  OOt  Mllj 
that  certain  words  and  forms  are  Danish,  as  opposed 
to  Saxon  (and  vice  »er$d),  but  that  the  distribution 
of  radi  words  and  forms  as  local  names  is  nnuukably 
regular.  Thus,  where  cme  Danish  torn  appears, 
others  do  so  also;  and,  although  there  is  no  part  of 
the  ishuid  where  Saxon  fomu  are  excluded,  towtaM 
Taut  tracts  where  there  is  nothing  Danish. 

The  Daniiib  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  -tm  ia  -by,- 
•D  that  JView-^  ss  Neuf-Um, 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  «A  is  tk;  eo 
that  £2ip  ton  and  Fufor-ton— Sllipt<Hi  and  FisAtoft 

The  Danish  c  =  the  iyqglo-SaiaB  eft, — Chil^, 
■■  ^posed  to  CAarlt<Mi. 

Im  Danish  iripi=sthe  Anglo-Saxon  ehmrch^  — 
the  Danish  form  generally  being  iflitU,  the  Smmd 
final ;  as  A'tril-by,  Dun-cAnrcA. 

LasUy  (though  the  list  could  easily  be  enlarged), 
in  the  districts  where  the  Saxon  forms  prevail,  the 
netamorphosis  of  the  Roman  term  coMtra  is  -chuter 
«r  -essler  (God-man- cAesfer,  CAe«fer-t«n,  Cfaren- 
cesler,  Ac.);  whereas,  where  the  Danish  forms  pre- 
vail, it  is  -ea$ter  (Tad-oosfer,  An-«Mfer,  CoMter- 
ton,  &c.).  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rale  of 
distribution.  Now,  wlut  takes  pkoe  in  the  very 
spot  under  consideratioo?  Even  this, — Uiat  whilst 
Uneolnahirt  (on  the  borders  of  whieb  Catlor 
stands)  is  the  most  Danish  of  all  the  connties  of 
England, —  whil>t  SortkampUmMm  (to  which  it 
bekmgs)  is  largely  Danish,  —  wbibt  CaHet-fmi, 
Aa-eoiter,  ttc^  are  the  northern  transformations  of 
«asfra, — whilst  eveiT  other  Danish  shibboleth  (s^ 
eorf-.-iy,  &e.)  is  rife  and  eommon  ea  we  adroe 
towards  York, — the  moment  we  cross  the  Xt^ie, 
and  get  into  Himtrngdotukm^  Bed$,  and  Com- 
brid^Mhire,  the  forms  are  Clertsr,  in  raspeet  to 
the  particular  term  etutra,  and  exclusively  Saxon  in 
all  others.  Mo  tnoe  of  Danish  oocapaocj  can  be 
fbond  in  HunU ;  so  tndy  does  the  Ntiu  mm  to 
have  been  a  boundary,  and  s*t  abnipt  was  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Danes  who  Baid  ctutor,  to  the  Saxons 
wlio  qioke  of  tiw  dkesfer  (ceot^).  Here  flian  this. 
At  some  time  l>etween  the  evacuation  of  the  isle  by 
the  Romans  and  the  Konnaa  Cooqoest,  the  oorthera 
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and  Boothem  deAneea— for  such  the  easlm  «t 

Chetter-ton  and  Cortor  (details  of  the  Durobrirae) 
were  —  may  have  constituted  the  opposed  and  hostile 
parts  of  a  bffingwl  town ;  and  the  analogne  between 
the  present  Germano-Datii.-^h  frontier  in  Sleswirk- 
Ilolstein  may  thus  have  been  exhibited  in  England. 

Just  aa  tiie  atnight  character  of  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  raids,  now  exL«tinf;,  betwem  Lincoln  and 
Castor  induced  us  to  draw  our  line  as  directly  north 
and  south  as  possible,  the  physical  ooodiliflB  of  the 
country  south  of  Castor  forbids  us  to  assume  any 
notable  deviations  citiier  e4u<t  or  west.  On  the  east 
Ue  the  fenny  tracts  of  WhittUstn,  Hokmt,  and  Ahn- 
Mgr;  sod  on  the  west  the  Oxford  clay  tracts  of  Hunts, 
—-tracts  which  probably  were  some  (jf  the  la»it  parts 
of  the  island  to  become  occupied.  This  places  Du- 
rolipons  at  ijoA-mm-chester.  Duroliyjons,"  writes 
Horseley,  "  has  been  generally  settled  at  Godman- 
cMester  or  Hmlmgdtm.  The  situation  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  a  gentle  descent,  favours  the 
opinion  of  Huntingdon, — the  name,  that  of  Godman- 
viutert  bot  I  belien  there  has  been  no  Itineraiy 
station  at  either  one  or  the  other."  The  reasoning 
of  Horseley  is  more  unsatisfactory  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  work.  He  lays  no  stress  whatever 
on  the  termination  -cluster.  Identifying  Cambriilge 
with  DuruUpons,  ho  writes  that  the  ''name  inti- 
mates a  bridge  over  a  river,  to  which  the  name 
Cambridge  is  not  unsuitable."  But  he  never  adds 
that  between  Godnumchester  and  Huntingdon  there 
is  the  river  Ouse  and  the  necessity  of  a  bridge. 
He  oootinaes:  Durobrivae  "  (which  he  strenuously 
niges  to  have  been  either  Castor  or  Chestrrton) 
**h  the  station  next  to  Durolifjrins.  The  distance 
here  is  very  exact.  From  Durobrivae  to  Durolipons, 
in  the  Itinerary,  is  85  miles,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  computed  English  miles  should  be  nearly  26. 
For  it  is  5  miles  from  Castor  on  thn  Nene  to  Stilton, 
and  21  firom  StiUom  to  Cambridge,  &c."  Instead  of 
lUa  "  21  mUes,"  the  real  disUnce  is  38.  Hence, 
the  nombers  of  Horseley,  instead  of  coinciding,  dis- 
agree.  It  should,  however,  be  added  that  they  do 
not  come  oat  clear  fm  Godmanchester,  which  is  no 
more  than  18  English  miles  from  the  Nene.  Never- 
theless, Cfedmanehester,  as  the  equivalent  to  Dnro- 
lipons,  involves  the  fewest  difficulties.  [R.G.L.] 

DUROCASSES  (Z>peiKr).  This  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  in  the  form  Dturocasis,  and  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Durocasio,  on  a  road  from  Medio> 
buram  Aoleroomm,  the  capital  of  the  Aulerd  Eboro- 
▼ioes,  in  Qallui,  to  Dorocaases.  Mediolannm  is 
Evreux.  The  Itin.  makes  17  Gallic  leagues  be- 
tween  Msdiolanam  and  Durocaases,  or  25|  M.  P. 
Dreiiar  b  fai  the  depaHment  of  furs  et  Loir,  aa  the 
Blaise,  a  branch  of  the  A'ure.  The  phice  may  have 
been  within  the  territory  of  the  Carnntes.  If  we 
compare  tiie  ftnn  of  ttie  woid  iHth  Baiocasses, 
Viducasses,  Vclocasses,  it  seems  probable  that  Duro- 
casses  b  properlj  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The  name 
Dnroeaseee  was  iborteiMd  te  Drocae,  and  thai  to 
Dreux.  [G.  L.l 

DUBOCATALAUNUM.  rCATAi^inii.3 

DmOOOBRlTAIS,  hi  Biitrin,  mentioned  hi  the 
second  Itineniry  as  being  12  miles  from  Verulamiimi 
(St.  Albans),  in  the  direction  of  Deva  (^Chester). 
Pnbably  DmuM.  [K  G.  L.] 

DUROCORNOVIUM,  in  Brit:iin.  in. ntione,!  in 
the  13th  Itinerary.  The  locality  of  JJuro-comovisim 
fa  that  of  Cirm-eke$ler,  or  the  andent  Corbhwm, 
[CoRiNEi.-M.]  It  is  14  miles  distant  from  Glevum 
((rA^-cester),  and  the  militarjr  road  between  the  two 
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places  ia  traced  at  the  preaeot  time.  Where  thia 
eroaaes  the  FoMe-road,  Cirtnce$Ur  stands,  abundant 
in  Roman  raroaios  of  all  kinds. 

AiiMM  ybr  Nome,  aa  weU  as  j}&ie«^ir  j»jae^  i)iro- 
comofitun  ^  ^ortMunii  i.  e.  i9im>*4onS'4yTitin  Is 
t'or»V»-coin  in  a  compound  form.  The  root  lies  in 
the  name  of  the  present  river  CAsm;  ao  that  Corii^ 
mm  b  simp] J  the  Chum,  and  Dmre-eorm  tmom  is 
tbe  Chiim-yrnlQT.    The  fact  of  the  BOOIMI  towns 

sjaoajmooa  with  the  rivan  on  which  the/ 
haa  already  been  noticed.    [Dkva;  Dkk- 

VEjrrio.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUBOCOHTORUM  (i^anw),  ia  mentkaied  by 
Oaesar  (B.  G^.  tL  44)  aa  a  town  of  the  Rami,  the 

first  Bfl^ic  people  north  of  the  Matrona  (.Vam«). 
It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  people,  Kemi, 
linn  which  ooinaa  the  nioden  name  iiMNa.  Sinbo 
(p.  194),  who  writes  the  name  Duricortora  (Aovpi- 
K6fTopa)f  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Bemi,  and 
Mja  Aat  it  noeivea  the  RmnaB  j^^omDon;"  which 
Waidtenacr  intorprtts  to  mean  tli;it  it  was  the  resi- 
dnee  of  the  Boman  governors  of  Gallia  Lagdanenr.is. 
The  importaiMe  of  tos  poritian  ia  shown  br  the  ^rcat 
numlxT  of  Roman  mads  which  ran  frwn  Duro- 
cortorum  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  rtolemy  (ii. 
9),  who  BMOtiona  it  as  the  principal  town  of  uo 
Remi,  has  the  fonn  iiovpaKirTopov;  and  Stepbanns 
B.  («.  0.)  has  AofioKgrrofios,  with  an  Ethnic  name 
Aopoinrr4pm.  It  is  probable  that  tlw  gtmdno 
name  is  given  by  Caesar  and  by  Stnibo;  for  XHr  is 
a  common  element  in  Gallic  names,  both  at  tlie  be* 
ginning  and  at  tiie  end;  and  the  word  Cort  •ppoara 
also  in  the  names  Cortcmtc  and  Cortoriacank  Coins 
of  Dorocortorum  are  given  by  MionneL 

In  a  frsgment  of  an  omtkn  of  Franto  (C.  /Vois- 
tUtU  Jleliqutae,  cd.  NIehiilir,  p.  271)  there  are  the 
worda  "  et  iliae  vestme  Alhenae  Durocorthoro,"  from 
whidh  it  is  inferred  that  there  waa  •  school  at  Dnnv 
cnrtorum,  where  rhetoric,  a  fiivonrite  study  of  t!ie 
Gain,  was  cultivated.  In  Amnuanos  (xt.  11)  the 
jJaoe  is  called  Remi,  and  onamenled  among  the 
chief  cities  of  Rcljjica  Secunda.  It  was  made  the 
Mutropoiiii  of  Bd|;ica  Secunda,  and  became  an  archie 
epi.sco(ial  sec.  TIm  beautifnl  cathedral,  in  which 
the  Fri  iich  kin;;s  were  crowned,  is  said  to  liave  Wn 
built  originally  on  the  Mte  of  a  lionian  temple. 
Beinw  is  on  a  stream,  aa  the  name  fanpli«s,the  Vile, 
A  branch  of  the  .1  im^. 

Reims  containcii  many  edifices  of  the  Roman 
period,  oat  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  prahablo 
that  the  preat  diurtlieji  have  been  constructed. 
There  is  still  a  triumphal  arch,  commonly  called 
"L'Arc  de  triomphe  de  la  porte  de  Mars,"  of  un- 
ccrtiiiii  li.ite.  It  consist*  of  thn-e  arches  with  ei<:ht 
OoruitLiaii  columns.  The  ctiilral  and  larfjcst  an  h 
is  about  37  feet  high;  the  whole  is  ornamented  with 
bas-n-liefs.  The  rubbitih  lixs  l«fa  cleared  away  fmin 
Uie  arch,  and  it  ha.s  unilergone  some  restorations, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  improved  it.  There 
was  another  triumphitl  arch  erected  by  Flavius  (  "un- 
stantiuus,  but  it  has  been  destroyed.  ALmjuI  4UU 
paces  from  the  triompbal  arch  of  the  );ate  of  Mars 
ia  the  MutU-dArene,  the  form  of  which  shows  it  to 
liaTe  been  an  amphitheatre;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
tliat  it  wa.H  ever  ct^natroefesd  of  stone.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  enclosure  was  of  wood.  The  ca> 
thcdral  contains  a  piece  of  Roman  sculpture  com- 
inonly^lK'd  the  tomb  of  Jovinoa,  wlw  attained  to 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  ccosolship.  The  reliefs 
are  said  to  bo  in  a  good  style.  There  are  some  traces 
of  aadanfe  TharouM  at  IMm  in  tinm  iMnsat  ill  the 


£iM  du  Cloitn,  Beigier,  who  wrote  on  the  Bamaa 
roads,  traced  sevon  wlueh  bfanched  wit  fion  Banna* 

The  authority  for  the  antiijuities  of  Reims  is  the 
lJe*cripti(m  Mistorum  tt  Statiiti^  de  la  KtUo 
S$  JMw,  par  J.  B.F.  Ofroaea.  [6.  L.] 

DUEOLKVUM.    [Di  kobrivae,  in  Kent.'] 
DUBOLirOii&    [DuBoauTAB,  nonh  of  thn 

DUROLITUM,  in  Britain .  mentioned  in  tl:e  ninth 
Itinenuy  aa  being  15  miles  from  Lomion,  in  the  di- 
reotioB  of  IfofwidL  Anothsf  feeding  naltoa  thn 
distance  17  miles.  The  line  of  this  road  is  pro- 
bably indicated  by  the  syllable  Stral-  in  S4ra<-toni 
(east  of  Loadoo).  £<yti«BorXqf»on  stcwBl)iii»' 
lit-nm-  [R.  G.  L.] 

DURCyNIA,  a  city  of  Samninm,  mentioned  onlj 
by  Livy  (x.  39),  who  tdla  na  that  it  was  taitcn  by 
the  Iv  in.m  consul  I,.  Papirius  in  B.  a  293;  and  froctt. 
tlie  amount  of  booty  taken,  and  number  of  pwnonn 
pot  to  the  swoid,  it  wooM  seem  to  have  been  n  eoo- 
hiderable  town.  Its  site  is  suppoped  by  Italian  topo- 
graphers to  be  occupied  by  a  pUce  called  Civita 
FeoeiMi,  10  miles  N.  of  Bejamo  (BoviMmm),  tad. 
3  from  Molise,  bene."ith  wli-r!t  fl  iws  .i  ftmail  streanif 
said  to  be  still  called  the  Durone^  a  thbutair  of  tha 
TViff$io  or  TrinivnL  (GaIant^  Dmer.  dWt  Dm 
Sicil.  lib.  ix-  c.  4;  Komanelli,  vol.  iL  p.  472.)  This 
k)cality  was  certainly  that  of  an  ancient  dtj,  bat 
the  ortdeoea  to  oonnaet  it  witli  Doraiia  ia  frr  fiosn 
satisfactory.  [E.H.  B.] 

DURO'MJM,  a  town  in  North  Gallia.  The  Aa- 
tonine  Itin.  and  tlia  TM»  plaoa  Dnnaam  bstwtioa 
Bafi^acum  {Bamg)  and  Verbinom  (  Verrini).  The 
diatanoe  from  Bagacum  to  Duronnm  is  12  Gallic 
l«M^e8intheItin.,aadllintheTaMiu  Bolhnlho- 
rities  make  it  10  from  Duronuin  to  Verbinum.  Tlie 
term  Duronum  indicates  a  place  on  a  stream,  and  tUa 
place  which  corresponds  to  the  posilioB  in  tiM  Itfaw. 
h  Estrrurif)  In  Chauuee,or  Ettrun  Cawfite.xs  D'An- 
ville  writes  iL  The  word  £strtm  is  a  camiptioo 
Strata,  one  of  the  later  Ronan  annies  fbr  a  road;  and 
Cawhie  or  Chauuee  is  a  corruption  of  the  late 
I.atin  form  "  Caloeia."  Before  reaching  Vervina, 
there  is  a  place  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Oite 
named  Eftr^e  au  pnnt,  a  clear  indication  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  old  road.  Nothing  is  known  of  Du- 
ronum; but  these  remarks  of  D'Anville  are  tisrful  in 
showin;;  what  arc  the  indication.s  of  ancient  roads 
France.    (D'Anville,  Aotict,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

DUBCXSTORUlf,  DUBO'STOLU&I  (Aoup^». 
pov,  ^ovpoffTokov  or  -oi).  a  place  cf  L'i\mt  M-K^sia, 
on  tlie  southern  hunk  ot  the  Danube.  It  was  an 
importaut  town  and  fortress,  in  which,  according  to 
I'loleiny  (iii.  10.  §  10),  the  If^io  prima  lUtlicn  was 
stationed,  while  according  toothers,  it  was  the  head- 
ijiiarter  of  the  ifyto  XL  Claudia.  Duro&tomm  ia 
1  aNocelabratedas  the  birthplace  of  Aetius.  (Jomand. 
iitt.  43;  comp.  1 1.5;  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  4;  Proo(^ 
De  Aed.  iv.  7 ;  Hierocl.  p.  636;  Theophyl.  i.  8,  vi.  6{ 
Itin.  Ant,  223;  Geopr.  Kav.  iv.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DURO IKIGES,  iu  Britain,  meutiotied  by  I'tolemj 
aa  lying  M«th  and  mat  of  tha  Bdgae,  =  A^-oet- 
shire.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROVERXUM.    [Di  iummvAK,  in  KenL'] 

DURVUS  MONS.  The  St.  Jmmerlhal  and  the 
Mimrterthal,  in  the  canton  of  //f-m  in  SwitzerlaJid, 
are  separated  by  a  rocky  larrier  of  the  ,Iura,  in 
which  is  the  cleft  through  wluch  the  road  leadii  from 
Bitl  to  JSdic  and  Porentrw/.  It  is  suppo*.ed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  a  natural  cleft  in  which 
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on  the  rock  shows;  bat  the  reading  of  it  b  said  to 
be  rlmihtful.  The  place  is  rallM  \hb  Pierrf  Per- 
tu*e  or  Fertuis  (F«rtusa).  Accordinji;  to  D'AnviUo 
(JVMot,  ftih),  tiM  inMriptin  eariains  the  words  via 
PVCTA  PER  MOirrKM  nvRVVM  :  nnd  he  athls  tliat 
the  muuntidn IcMps  its  ruunt-  Durvau.  ArcurJinj;;  to 
the  inscription,  a  iivir  col.  iiklvet.  supcrin- 
tonded  the  work}  the  oolflnia  »  probdbljr  ATenticnm 
(jivencht:').  [G.  L.] 

DYARDANES,  a  lai^e  river  of  India,  mentioned 
only  hy  Curtius  (viii.  9.  §  9).  Forhipcr  conjocturcs, 
haf^ly,  that  it  b  the  same  as  the  Brahmaputra,  as 
BO  «ther  river  bat  it  and  the  Ganges  is  likely  to 
have  nourished  crocodiles  and  dolphins.  Strabo(xv. 
p.  719)  gives  a  similar  description  of  a  river  called 
Oedanei  (OiBiinis),  whidi  Gnaakard  and  otlien, 
withont  much  reason,  have  ioppand  to  be  the  same 
as  the  lomaoes  of  Pliny.  [V.] 

DYMAE,  DYME  a  town  in  the  louth 

of  Thrace,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Hebras, 
and  not  far  from  its  mouth.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  13; 
hm.  Ant.  333;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6;  Itm.  lUer.  602, 
where  it  is  called  DtmoA.')  Ifc  is  identified  with  the 
modem  Feredtjik,  f  L.  S.] 

DYME  (A^n,  Dyoiae,  Liv.  xxvii.  31 :  Etb.  Av- 
luSot,  also  Aifuotj  Steph.  B. «.  r.,  Dymaeoa,  Cic  ad 
Att.  xvi.  I ;  the  territory  ^  Av/uda^  Pol.  T.  17:  nr. 
JCaratfosiiisr),^  tawnof  AchMa,and  the  most  westerly 
of  the  la  Achaean  dties,  from  which  circnmstance 
it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.   (Herod,  i.  145 ; 
Pd.  ii.  41 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  387.)  It  was  sitaated  nnar 
the  coast,  accordmg  to  Strabo  60  stadia  firam  the 
promontory  Araxiu,  and  aocording  to  Panaaniaa  80  | 
stadia  from  the  river  Larisus,  which  separated  its 
territory  fmin  Elia.  It  ia  fnither  aaid  bj  Stnbo 
(viii.  p!337)tohatetMenlbnnedoat«faninuonof 
8  villages, one  of  which  was  called  Teuthea  (T€u6fa) ; 
and  it  ia  prabable,  that  aome  of  the  diffsrent  names, 
hjr  whidi  the  dty  f  s  aaid  to  have  been  called,  were 
originally  the  rj.iiiu  s  of  the  spjtarato  villa;.'r.s.  Thus, 
ita  more  ancient  name  m  stated  by  Pauaanias  to  have 
ben  PaMa  (nd(x«ia),  and  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
Stratas  (^l.TpaT6i),    The  px-t  Antiinochtis  pave  it 
the  epithet  Caucoois,  wliich  was  derived  by  some 
fimm  tbe  faon  Cancen  tn  the  ncighbooriieed,  and  by 
etbera  from  the  CaiK  one.s,  who  were  supposed  to 
liavo  originally  inluibited  thia  distri^  (Stnb.  pp. 
837,  841,  84S,  888;  Pkna.  tH.  17.  $  6,  eeq.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Dyme  fell  into  the 
handa  of  Caasander,  but  his  troops  were  driven  out 
of  the  dty  by  Ariatodauaa,  the  general  of  Anti' 
ponus.  B.  c.  314.    (Dioii.  xix.  fiC.)    Tliis  city  liml 
the  honour,  along  with  Patrae,  of  reviving  Um 
AdMean  League  ia  S80;  and  abent  fMt  time  or 
shortly  afterwards  its  pi[  illation  rcceive<l  an  acces- 
aion  from  some  of  the  inliabitants  of  Olenos,  who 
abandoned  th^  town.  (Pol.  tL41.)  [OutNt's.] 
In  the  Sf>cial  War  (b.  r.  220,  seq  ).  the  territorj-  of 
Djme,  from  its  proxinutj  to  Elia,  was  freqaently 
hM  mNte  by  the  Eleua.  (PioL  It.  99, 80,  t.  17.) 
It  ii^  iiinitioned  by  Livy  in  the  history  of  the  war 
between  fiiiiip  and  the  Bomana,  and  Paosaoiaa  aava 
that,  in  ooneeqaenoe  of  ite  brinf  the  enljr  on*  of  the 
Achaean  cities  which  e^jfnisr-d  the  cause  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian king,  it  was  plundered  by  the  Komans 
(Pana.  I  c).  Ffoni  thia  Uoir  k  nafar  iMovcradt 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  uritiMRlt  inhabitants 
when  Porapey  settled  Iwro  A  luge  namber  of 
CilioiaB  pinlai.  In  the  civil  wan  whidi  followed, 
pome  of  these  new  inhabitants  were  expelled  fffrtn 
tiieir  lauds,  and  resooMd  in  consequence  their 
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old  occupation.  (Strab.  pp.  387,  665 ;  Appian, 
JAMr.  96;  Plut.  Pom/).  28;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  1, 
"  Dyuiaeoa  agro  paiaos  mare  intc^tum  liabere,  nil 
miram.")  Both  Strabo  (p.  665)  and  FUaj  (iv.  8) 
call  Dyme  a  colony ;  but  this  statement  appears  to 
be  a  mistake,  bince  we  know  that  Dyme  vius  one  of 
the  towns  placed  under  the  authority  of  Patrae, 
when  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Au{;u.stiis 
(Pans.  L  c);  and  we  are  expres-sly  told  that  no 
other  Achaean  town  except  Patrae  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  sclf-^rovemment.  The  remains  of  Dyme 
arc  to  be  been  near  the  modem  village  o£  Karavo*t6M, 
(Leake,  Morta^  ToL  iL  pi.  180.) 

In  the  territory  of  Dyme,  near  the  promontory 
Araxus,  there  was  a  fortress,  called  Teichos  (T«<- 
XosX  which  wai  and  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules, 
when  he  made  war  upon  the  Eleans.  It  was  onlv  a 
stadium  and  a  half  in  circumference,  bat  ita  wails 
wen  80  cubits  high.  It  was  taken  by  the  Eleana 
tinder  Enripidce  in  the  Social  War,  b.  a  220,  but  it 
was  recovered  by  Philip  and  restored  to  the  Dymae- 
ans  in  the  following  year.  Its  site  is  perhaps  occu- 
pied by  Uie  castle  of  KaUogrid,  (PoL  iv.  59, 88 { 
Leake,  vol.  iL  p.  164.)  There  were  also  two  other 
pUces  in  the  territory  of  Dyme,  betvrcen  the  city  and 
the  frontiers  of  Elis,  named  Hkcatombaeon  ('Em. 
T^/t^cuof)  and  La^tqox  {Xdyywv),  the  ktter  of 
which,  however,  appears  properly  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Eleaoa.  Near  Hecatombaeon  Aratns  ai^  the 
Aehaeana  were  deAated  by  Clecmenes,  who  followed 
up  his  victorv  bv  gaining  possession  of  LaqgQn,B.A 
224.    (Pol  iU  5 1 ;  Plut.  CteNn.  14.) 

DrNDASmi  (AMa^sr;  BdL  AwSooe^),  a 
place  in  Caiia,  about  which  Stephanas  ($.  e.)  quotea 
the  second  book  of  Aksandar  on  Caria,  in  which 
passage  DyndaM  nnentleoedwith  Calynda.  [G.L.] 
DVI'lAS  (Aupoj  :  Gurgo),  a  river  in  Malis, 
which  in  the  time  of  Uerodotaa  flowed  between  the 
Spercheloa  and  the  Meba  into  the  HaBae  gulf.  At 
present,  the  Gurgo  (tho  Dyras)  and  the  J/arro- 
nerta  (the  HeUs)  ooite  their  slmuna  and  fall  into 
the  Spochdos.  (Herod.  vH.  198;  Stnlklz.  p.  42b  ; 
I^'ake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11,28.) 
DYBIS,  DYBIN.  [Atlas]. 
DTBBHAtJHIUM  (Av^^X""',  Steph.  B.;  PtoL 
iii.  13.  §  viii.  12.  §  [\  :  Elh.  Au^^axioi,  Aw^x»»- 
r^s,  Dyrraclunus),  a  citj  oo  the  coast  of  lUjricnm 
In  the  leole  gulf,  wMdi  waa  known  in  Gredan  bia- 
tory  as  EriDAMNrs  ('Eff/Sa^voy.  Strab.  vii.  p.  316.) 

It  is  doubtful  under  what  circumstances  tlie  name 
waa  changed  to  that  of  DrMtRACimTW,  under  which 
it  usually  appars  in  the  Latin  writer:!.  Some  liave 
affirmed  tliat  the  Romans,  coosideriuf  the  word  Epi- 
dammia  to  ba  of  iU  onen,  ealled  n  Dynbacbinm 
from  the  nigpednesa  of  its  situation.  (Plin.  iii.  23; 
I'omp.  &lela,  ii.  3.  §  12.)  The  latter  word  is,  how- 
ever,  of  Gieek  nd  not  of  Latin  erigin,  and  ia  need 
hy  the  joet  Kiijiliorinn  of  Ckalcia.  (Steph.  B.  *.  r.) 
Strabo  (p.  316)  applied  the  name  to  the  high  and 
craggy  peninsnla  upon  wMch  the  town  waa  bollt,  aa 
does  also  the  poet  AkmMler.  (Stepb.  B. «.  r.)  And 
aa  Dyrrhachiam  did  not  aaoMilj  occupy  the  site  of 
andent  Bpidaaaoaa  (naa.  vL  la  §  2),  it  probably 
m\\r\t'A  thapheaef  thacMlfaraaiiiefieiailaiMtiiial 
fisatures. 

Bpidamnoa  waa  inmded  en  the  ittbnrai  of  an 

outlying  peninsnhi  on  the  sei-coast  of  the  lllyrian 
Taulantii,  abuat  627  a.o.,  as  ia  said  (Euseb.  CAron  ), 
b7  the  Coro7neaaa,7«twitt  aoaMaid,and  apertioa 

of  the  settlers,  from  Corinth ;  the  leader  of  tlie  colony, 
Phalaoa,  beknging  to  tiae  Ouailj  of  the  Ueiadidae, 
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according  to  the  usual  practice,  was  taken  from  tlie 
motber-dtT  Corinth.  (Thac  i.  24 — ^26.)  Hence 
the  Corinwim  «eqnif«d  a  right  to  interfera^  whidi 
afterwards  led  to  important  pmctical  coiiseqiMIIOee. 
Owinc  to  itM  faToanble  poaUioa  opoa  the  Adriatic, 
mou  Tefnie  cemiorj,  n  eoon  acijQirfQ  oannneraon 
wealth,  ami  wxs  tliii  kly  jjoopled. 

The  goTemment  was  a  cioae  oUgarchj;  a  single 
nagistvata,  dmnar  to  the  "  Cennopena*  at  Optui, 
ira-s  at  tfio  licid  of  tlir  ailrniriistration.  Tlie  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  fonnod  a  kind  of  council,  while  the  arti- 
■ani  and  tnAmnm  in  llie  town  wm  lookad  vpon  aa 
slaves  b«'lon;;in2;  to  the  |in1ilic.  In  proceas  of  time, 
probabl/  a  httle  before  the  retoponnetian  War,  in- 
tertiiie  ^flwnriem  brake  np  Hm  ofiganhf.  The 
original  "archori"  n>m;iino<!,  bat  the  "phylarchs" 
were  repUced  bj  a  senate  chosen  on  democratical 
prindplee.  (Ariit.  AJL  fi.  4.  §  19,  iL  11.  §  1,  W. 
33.  §  8,  V.  1.  §  6,  V.  3.  §  4;  MUller,  Dor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  160,  trans.;  Grote,  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  546.)  The 
goywiMMnt  ma  Vb&ai  in  the  admiMon  of  iwident 
aliens;  but  all  individual  dealing  with  the  nei^^h- 
botuing  lUjrians  was  fivbklden,  and  the  traffic  was 
eairied  on  bj  meaaa  of  an  autlioriMd  adHof  agnt, 
or  "  Poletes."  (Plat.  Quaett.  Grace,  c.  29,  p.  297 ; 
Aelian,  V.H.  xiii.  16.)  The  tnule  was  not  huwever 
eonfliMd  to  tho  inland  tribea,  hot  extended  across 
from  t<ea  to  sea,  even  before  the  const  ruction  of  the 
Egiiatian  Way,  and  an  Inscription  (Bwckh,  Corp. 
Inter.  No.  2056)  proclaims  the  gratitude  of  Odei>sus 
ia  the  Euxine  sea  towards  a  citi/en  of  I'piilniimm. 

The  di.spate  respecting  this  city  bttwL-en  Corinth 
and  Corey  ra  was  occasioned  by  a  contest  between  the 
oliparrliiral  fxilcs.  who  had  (wen  driven  out  by  an 
internal  sedition,  and  Uii'  Epiilainnian  democracy,  in 
which  the  CorinthiatLs  »>up{x)rted  the  fonner.  The 
Imtory  of  this  struggle  has  bt-cn  fully  gi\  i-n  hy  Thu- 
cydides  c),  in  consequence  of  it6  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  the  Pelopoonesian  War, 
but  we  arc  left  in  ignorance  of  its  final  issue.  Nor 
is  anything  known  of  its  further  history  till  312  B.C., 
when,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Corcyraeans,  Glau 
ci.as,  king  of  the  lllyrians,  made  himself  master  of 
Kpidamnua.  (Diod.  xix.  70,  78.)  Some  years 
afterwards  it  was  surprised  bj  A  fNurtj  of  Ulyrian 
pirates;  the  uihabitants,  on  recovering  from  their 
first  alarm,  fell  upon  their  assailant/*,  and  succcixled 
io  driving  them  from  the  walls.  (Polyb.  iL9.)  Not 
long  after,  the  lUyriana  returned  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  tho  town ;  but  fortunately  for 
tha  city,  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  con>ul  cnmpelled 
tha  enemy  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  Kpidanuias 
from  this  time  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Romans,  to  whose  cause  it  appears  to  have 
constantly  adhered,  both  in  the  Ulyrian  and  Mace- 
donian wars.  (Polyb.  ii.  1 1 ;  IJt.  xziz.  12,  xliv.  30.) 

At  a  later  period,  Dyrrhachium,  as  it  was  tlien 
called,  and  a  free  atate  (Cio.  ad  Fam.  ziv.  1),  be- 
came the  aeene  of  the  eootoat  between  Caesar  and 
PomjM'iu.s.  The  latter  moved  from  Thessalonica, 
and  threw  himaalf  befiore  Dynrfaachmm;  the  Pom> 
peiaai  tntrendied  themtelTM  on  the  r^tht  buk  of 
the  Apsus,  so  effect uhIIv  that  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
take  up  his  poaition  on  the  loll,  and  ramlved  to  paw 
tlM  winter  under  canvaM.  Thb  led  to  a  seriea  oP 
nnnriKable  operations,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  great  captain,  in  spite  of  the  ooosuoiniatc  ability 
he  di.splayed  in  thofimcf  ceariderable  su { K-rioi-i ty  in 
numbers  and  position,  was  com{»elIed  to  leave  Dyn-ha- 
chiuoi  to  Pompeius,  and  try  the  fortune  of  war  upon 
A  neood  field.  {Cnm, B,C*VL 4«— 76 ;  Appian, 
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B.  C.  ii.  61 :  Dion  Cass.  xli.  49 ;  Lucan,  vi.  29— €3.) 
Dyrrhachium  sided  witli  M.  Antonins  daring  the 
bat  dvil  wars  of  (he  Republic,  and  was  aftenrndi 
prescntfil  by  Augtistus  to  his  soldiors  ("Di  n  Caa*. 
iL  4),  when  the  lliyrian  peasants  learned  the  rodi- 
mtota  of  nmnidpal  law  from  tho  vctenaa  of  the 
em||ifA  The  inhabitants,  whose  {atmn  ileity  wu 
Venat  (CatolL  Carm.  zzxiv.  1 1),  were,  if  we  may 
bellevo  Plaiitaa  (IfeMMdhn.  ActH.  ae.  L  90-^),  a 
vicious  and  debauched  race.  The  ( ity  itM-lf,  under 
the  Lower  Roman  Empire,  became  the  capital  of 
the  new  pravfaioo,  Bpiroa  Nova  (llai'^iMifdt,  thHl* 
buck  der  Rom.  Alt.  p.  115),  and  is  mentioned  by  the 
Byzantine  historians  as  being  still  a  coosiderabie 
plaoe  in  their  time  (Gedren.  p.  70S;  Nieqilu 
Callist  xvii.  3).  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall,  vd,  v. 
pp.345— ^49;  comp.  Le  Beau,  £ai  Empire,  rd. 
XV.  pp.  133 — 145)  haa  toU  tho  atory  of  the  mane* 
rable  siege,  battle,  and  capture  of  Dyn-li.ichiuni,wbfn 
the  Norman  Robert  Gotscard  defeated  the  Greeb 
and  their  emperor  Alazina,  a.l>.  1081 — UMS.  Tb 
modem  Durazzo  represents  this  place ;  the  rar- 
ruunding  country  is  described  as  being  highly  at- 
tractive, though  unhealthy.  (.^Aaaeen,  Jfaiih'ai, 
unrl  die  Oe»terrtichis-h  Montene^ruche  GraM$, 
Jos.  Miiller,  Prag.  Id44,  p.  62.)  There  are  a  grat 
number  of  autmiomoos  coins  bdonging  to  this  dty, 
none  however  iimlcr  the  name  of  Kptdamnus,  but 
always  with  the  epiffraph  ATP,  or  more  nu*lf 
ATPA, —  the  type,  aa  on  the  ooina  of  Corcyra,  a  cot 
suckling  acalf;  on  the  peversejtbo gardens  ofAli  iinnat 
(Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  165.)  [£.  ii.  J.J 
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DYRTA  (ri  Aipra,  Arrian,  iv.  30),  a  anall 
town  in  the  country  of  the  Ajuaeani,  io  the  western 
Panjab,  vmU\\  by  Alexander  the  Great.  [V.] 

DYSO'RUM  ( Auawfjof),  a  mountain,  the  situation 
of  which  depends  upon  that  of  the  Uke  Prasias  tini 
the  extent  that  .should  \r  as^-igiietl  to  the  Macciiidiia 
of  Herodotus  (v.  17),  in  his  description  of  the  em- 
bassy tent  by  Mt-gahazus  to  Amyntas  I.,  king  of 
Macedonia.  By  Macedonia,  llenxlotus  probably 
meant  the  kingdom  of  \m  own  time,  or  at  least  that 
of  Amyntas,  who  had  already  made  great  adwOMi 
to  tlie  Strymon.  Pntsias  will  then  be  the  stme  as 
the  lake  Cercinilis,  and  Dysorum  that  jurt  of  the 
mouotam  range  towards  SckJui  which  separates  the 
Strymonic  pkin  from  those  that  extend  to  1  hessa- 
lonica  and  the  Axius.  (Leake,  XorUitrn  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  210,  iv.  p.  .-iSl.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DYSPO'NTIUM  (AwowdiTioK  :  Eth.  A«w»or- 
Ti#uj),  on  ancient  town,  in  the  territoi^-  Pi«, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  eon  of  Oenomaus,  it 
deacribed  by  Strabo  as  situates]  in  the  plain  oo  the 
raad  from  EUs  to  Olympia.  It  lay  north  of  the 
Alphcius,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  probably  near 
the  modem  Shapkidi.  Being  destroyed  by  tbe 
Kleiana  in  thar  war  with  the  Tisatae  [Eusj,  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  ApoUonia  and  Kpidaratins. 
(Strab.  vUL  p.  357 ;  Paus.  vi.  22.  §  4  ;  Steph.  B. 
«.  P.;  Cortios,  Pthptmnuot^  toI  iL  p.  73.) 


DYSTUS. 

DYSTUS  (A&TToj :  Efh.  Avffrtos  :  T)hyata), 
a  town  in  Eabo«a  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Kretria,  inen- 
tioiuHi  by  Tbeopompus.  It  still  bears  the  name  of 
Jjht/tta,  which  village  is  sitnated  a  little  to  the 
oortbward  of  Porlo  Buj'alo.  (Steph.  li.  a.  t.\  Lealic, 
Northern  Grtece,  vol  iL  pp.  436, 439^  im^w^, 

B. 

EBAL  MONS  {opa  Vaitak),  •  monntoio  of 
Palestine,  always  associated  in  the  sacred  narratire 
with  tlie  neighboiirin;^  Gerizim,  fnnn  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  ruirrow  valley,  in  which  i.s  bituatnl 
the  town  of  Nablotue  [Nkapous],  the  ancient 
Shechem;  Kbal  being  on  the  nortli  of  the  Talley, 
Gerizim  on  the  south,  which  may  account  for  a 
pbenotnenon  remarked  by  some  travellers,  and  thus 
described  by  Maundrell  (p.  61):  —  "  Tlio'  neither 
of  the  mountains  lias  much  to  boaitt  of  &s  to  their 
pleasantness, yet,  as  one  passes  bstwasn  them,  Gerizim 
SMOis  to  discoTer  a  somewliat  more  verdant,  fruitful 
aspect  than  Ebal.  The  reason  of  which  may  be, 
became  fnHitiri<;  towards  the  north,  it  Ls  .>-Ih'1- 
tsred  from  the  heat  of  the  son  by  its  own  shade: 
whereas  Ebd,  looking  soathward,  and  receiving  the 
son  that  comes  direcdUri^on  it,  must  by  conse- 

3[Qnce  be  rendered  more  scorched  and  unfruitful." 
t  was  from  Mount  Ebal  that  Moses  commanded 
the  blessings  to  be  pronounced  by  the  children  of 
Isnwl,  as  the  corses  were  from  Mount  Gerizim 
i^DtmL  xL  29);  and  upon  this  monntain,  acoofding 
to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  were  to 
set  ap  plaiatecad  stones  inscribed  with  the  Decalogue, 
and  to  erect  an  altar  and  ofiier  sacrifices  {Deut, 
xxvii.  4, 5 ;  comp.  Josh.  viiL  30,  31 ).  The  remark- 
able variation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
as^inia  Gerisim  to  fhis  nse,  is  a  matter  of  bistoiy 
ami  i>liilij1i)^y,  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  It 
is  remarkabke  that  the  identic  of  the  tworaoontains 
in  tlN  vicinity  of  NMoim  with  the  KM  and 
Gsrilim  of  Bcripture  was  called  in  qnsstifln  by 
Bnsehiaa  and  &  Jerome,  who  assign  to  thsaa  Scrip- 
ton  names  a  position  E.  of  Jericho  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gilgal  (OnomtuL  $.  v.  Cabal)'  ^- 
oordauoe,  as  thie  latter  tliinks,  with  the  sacred  nar- 
ntivo  (CotmeHL  m  Dent,),  Independently,  Imw. 
ever,  of  the  fact  that  no  mountains  or  hills  are 
fiound  in  the  Valkgr  of  the  Jonhn,  between  Jericho 
and  tiis  river,  it  m»j  be  observed  that  the  dijeetion 
tn  the  received  sites  is  baseil  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  text; and altboogh  the  transition  in  the  bistoiy 
(Jetkm,  viii.  90)  from  the  Tallejr  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  heart  of  Mount  Ephraim  is  sudden  and  nbrapk| 
jet  the  histoiy  of  Jotbam  (Judges,  ix.)  unmis- 
taksaUy  pfawes  Gerisfan  in  the  immediale  vicinity 
of  Shechem,  of  the  identity  of  wh'wh  with  A'(//A<f/.ff 

tNRArousJ,  there  can  be  no  doubt.    The  question 
)  folly  discMNd  hgr  Bdand,  with  his  nsnal  IsMinng 
and  senaMB.    (DIttert  MiteJL  pan  i.  p.  121, 
&c)  £G.WO 
BBBLLrNUM.  tiLBROvm] 
EBI.ANA.  In  Inland,  mentioned  by  PtoL-my  as 
lying  between  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  Bubinda 
(A)yiM)andOboea,a2)nMN.  [RCL.] 
EBORA  ("Effovpa:  Evora,  Rn.),  an  imix^rtaut 

/inland  city  of  Lositania,  on  the  high  road  from 
Angnatn  Enierila  (Jfc|Ua)  to  Olinpo  {LUbm). 
It  was  a  municipinm,  with  the  old  I^tin  franchi.se 
and  the  surname  of  LibemUtaa  Juha.  (/^  Ant. 
p^418,4S6}Flln.  ir.  St.a.35i  MiL6.§8i 
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Coins  ap.  Flnroz,  Med.  vol.  i.  pp.  380,  foil. ;  Mion- 
nct,  vol,  i.  p.  2,  Suppl.  voL  i.  p.  3;  Scstini,  p.  6j 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  225,  No^ 
3,  p.  489,  No.  9.)  Among  the  fiiu'  ruins  of  the  city, 
the  nueit  reniarkahle  are  those  of  an  aqueduct  and  a 
temple  of  Diana.  (Horcz,  Esp.  S.  voL  xiv.  p.  100; 
Murphy,  Travtis  in  Portugal,  p.  302).  ^TLH.  S.] 

EBORACUM  {'l.66paKQv),  the  chief  Roman  town 
in  Britain.  The  first  author  who  mentions  Kbora- 
ctmi  li  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  16),  with  whom  it  is  a  city 
of  the  lirigaittea,  and  the  btation  of  the  Sixth  (the 
Victorious)  Legion.  It  &  by  no  means  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  words  Arylvy  t  vutt^6pio%  may  not 
be  the  gloss  of  some  later  writer.  That,  place  for 
place,  the  station  of  the  legion  was  Eboractun,  is 
shown  by  the  context  of  the  notice.  For  Eborncum 
and  Camunlodunum,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  are 
given,  hot  not  Car  the  locality  of  the  Sixth  L^iun; 
theee  being  the  same  with  the  fixmar  of  thoss  twe 
phices: — 

*Z66puK9t    -      -      -    jr.  f. 

lirfUtv  f  viKfpSfMtt  .... 
Kaftow\6Sovyoy    -       -  d. 

That  Eboracom  is  York  has  never  been  doubted. 
Tbe  AngIo>8aMNi  Eqfonoio,  and  the  Nono  Jordtfik, 
connect  the  ancient  and  modem  forms,  name  for 
name.  PUce  phioe^  too^  the  frequent  notices  of 
Eberacnm  (gsnenDy  written  Ebtiracnm)  in  the 
Notitia,  give  ns  shnilar  evidence.  ].jutly,  a  single 
inscripUen,  wluch  will  be  noticed  in  tbe  sequel, 
with  the  name  bstiiacvii,  hss  been  found  withm 
the  area  ef  the  pre.sent  city. 

The  early  importance  of  English  and  Saxon 
York  has  dnwn  a  oonsidersbfe  amotint  of  attention 
to  its  history  and  antiquities  ;  nevertheless,  the 
Roman  remains  foond  within  its  precincts  are  by 
no  meattB  of  flrst-rste  importance.  They  fidl  short 
of,  rather  than  (  XKvd.tlie  t'x  J x'ctations  suggested  by 
the  historical  prominence  of  the  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  ihey  have  engaged  the  attention  of  aide  local 
archaeologists.  Firi»t  comes  the  conhideration  of  the 
actual  site  of  the  Roman  town,  as  determined  bj  ita 
lineofwsU.  Of  this,  latisfiwtoiy  remains  have  been 
discovered,  in  the  sliajpc  i»f  foundations;  as  have  also 
Roman  bricks,  transferred  to  several  more  recent 
slroetnrra.  Bemauis,  too,  of  one  of  tiie  gatee  bare 
been  found, —  probably  the  Pnietorian  ;  thongh  of 
this  the  evidence  is  only  circumstantiaL  It  fronts 
the  north,  the  part  meet  exposed  to  hestils  inroads. 
Its  locality  is  that  part  of  the  modem  city  wall 
which  adjoins  Bootham  Bar.  Uere  we  find  two 
waOs  olnding  ftera  90  to  90  ftet  inwards,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  at  ri;:ht  angles  with  the  ramjiart- 
wall,  and  near  them  some  rudely-sculptured  grit- 
stones, iriudi  seem  to  have  ftnned  part  or  «  pediment 
or  frieze.  On  one  isscsn  a  quadriga;  the  caning 
being  but  rode  and  Indilerent,  and  there  being  no 
iuseriptianatetiuow  A  fight  over  its  neann^  Foun- 
dations, too^  of  Bme  than  eoe  nmsal  tower  em  ha 
traced. 

Tbe  ranwma  Which  have  been  discovned  fenn  the 

walls  of  three  sides  of  the  ancient  Ebonuum  only. 
For  the  fourth,  tbe  traces  have  still  to  bv  detected, 
Fran  what,  however,  has  been  fcnnd,  Ifr.  Well- 
Ix'loved  considers  that  "  we  nn?  warranted  in  con- 
eluding  that  the  Roman  city  was  of  a  rectangular 
form, «  abont  650  yards  by  550i,  enclosed  by  a  wall 
.and  rampart-motmd  of  earth  on  the  inner  .side  of 
the  wall,  and  perhaps  a  fosse  withouL"  This  area 
is  not  only  inooosiderible  at  ooniparad  with  that  ef 
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Um  pmeot  city,  but  u  compared  irith  th«  vhoU 
«zttBt  of  the  ancient  one,  since  the  preceding; 
meaanremeoto  Apply  onlj  to  tlie  parU  within  the 
walls;  the  sabnrbs  being  considerable,  and  the Komaa 
iMnainM  (as  oppoeed  to  the  tntm-monl  part  of  the 
town)  beinf^  abundant.  The  chief  etreets  of  these 
•nbnrba  followed  the  chief  roAila,  «f  wliich  the  most 
important  was  that  which  led  to  Oilearia  (Tad- 
cotter).  Next  to  thia  was  the  one  towards  Isurium 
{Aldborougk).  The  others,  in  the  direction  of  Man- 
ondtun  (JvcmeleMer)  and  Ptietoriam  (PiOrmff- 
ton),  are  less  rich  in  rclir.s.  In  otlier  wonls,  thr- 
■treeta  of  the  suburbs  of  the  ancient  £boncum  seem 
tobnvobeen  prolonged  in  the  north  and  wnth  nther 
than  in  the  east  and  wo^t  directioii.s.  The  river 
F<m$t  however  much  it  maj  be  moie  or  less  a  na- 
toral  duumel— s  water^ouw  rather  than  ■  entting 
• —  retAins  its  Roman  name.  Of  private  dwellinp.s, 
baths  (with  the  hjpocatists),  pavementa  (tesseUted), 
the  reraains  are  nwneroos.  So  tiiey  m«  in  respect 
to  tcmiilcs,  altars,  and  votive  tablets.  From  these 
oome  of  the  most  reoarkable  ioacriptiooi  are — 

1. 

mto .  aAxoro. 

sru.MM. 
TEAIPLVM  .  ASO  (&  bolo). 

to.  wwcn 

CL .  HIERONY 
MtAHVS  .  LKU. 
UM  Tl.TIO 

1. 

I.O.M 

im  .  DEAnVSQVK 
BOBRTAUUVS  .  PE 

WAnaviQ .  oBoo« 

BSRVATAM  SAL\TEK 
SVAM  .  8VUKVM<^ 
»  .  JJB. .  UhUmAft 
VS  .  PBAEF  .  coil. 
ARAM  .  SAC  .  r  .7tC  .D 

& 

DKAK  voimnrAB 

S(  IHt.V 
JVNCIXA 

Q  AMTcnrt. 

iSAvniri 

LEO  .  AVO 
OBX10  VOCt 

vsuoraul 
5. 

M.TBttKC  .  niocKNKA  liiiihiR  OOL 
BBTBIOaDMQ  MORTCIVESBITVBCC 
CVBV8  HAVO  UU  TtWB  PBCIT 

In  the  last  of  these  inscriptions  tho  combination 
liiiOviR  gives  as  the  title  Sevir,  a  title  applied  to 
certain  municipal,  colonial,  or  military  officers  of 
wniWilrtf'"*^  value.  It  is  this  inscription,  too, 
where  we  find  the  name  EnvR  (=  Ebmraemt),  the 
term  col      colonia)  attached  to  it. 

The  fir^t  of  them  is  interesting;  from  mtim 
fikct;  Tiz.  the  foreign  character  of  the  god  Sen^iii, 
whoae  name  it  bears.  Besides  this  piece  of  erf. 
imm  to  the  introdoction  of  exotic  superstitions  into 
Roman  Britain,  a  so-called  Mithraic  slab  has  been 
found  at  York,  i.  e.  a  carved  figure  of  a  man,  with 
n     tnd  dilMnjB,stab(Mng  a  boD.  The  dxMS,  not, 
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end  attUnde,  alcmg  with  certain  characteristics  in 
the  oUnr  fignre  of  the  gronp,  appear  to  jostify  this 
interpretation. 

Tombi,  aepnlchral  inscription^  tuns,  Saoasn 
wnro  in  coniHofrtHe  qnantitiea,  ftrn  llio  raBnindcr 
of  the  non-metallic  Roman  antiquities  of  York ;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  few  articiea  in  glass.  Fibolae, 
annillae,  and  coins,  represent  tiw  iMtallurgy.  Of 
these  latter  those  of  Geta  are  the  mof.t  nmneroiu. 
It  has  been  remarked,  too^  that,  although  throughoat 
Britain  n^mmlly,  of  die  ooins  of  the  two  nsurpen, 
those  of  Caransitis  aro  tlie  innre  ( on^inion,in  the  neid.- 
bourhood  of  York  they  are  lesa  abondani  than  tbne 
of  bis  raoonaor  AHeetu. 

The  evidenre  that  Scvcrus  died  at  York  is  froni 
his  life  in  Spartianus  (c.  19),  whose  statemant  ii 
repeated  by  AnnEns  Vieter  (dlt  Cam.  SO),  RotnH 
pius  (viii.  HI),  and  other  later  authorities.  Victor 
{L  c)  calb  Eboncom  a  monicipam;  but  in  an 
ancient  inwripliaB  it  is  ttyled  n  eolonia.  Tlw  » 
peror  Constantiu.s  also  died  at  EWacum,  a.?  we 
learn  from  Eutropios  (x.  1).  The  odicr  accre- 
diled  ftetc,  mdi  as  tiM  reaMeuce  of  Papinian,  sal 
the  birth  of  Constantine  the  On'.it,  at  York,  rfstoo 
no  classical  evidence  at  alL  The  supposed  fiuMnl 
mounds  of  Ssvcms,  attr  Tnk,  nra  mtonl,  islte 
than  artificial,  formatiooSi  (nufiffTs  Twhkinj 
Wellbeloved'a  York)  a  L] 

BBRBDUMUll,  BBUBODDMUH  (Tm^m). 
TliL«  is  the  Ca.strum  Ebreduncnse  of  the  Notitis  rf 
the  Gallic  isnovinoes,  at  the  eoathem  end  of  the  isb 
of  iVsMUfsl,  in  dM  esafeiNi  flf 
It  is  situated  where  the  river  Oi-be  enters  the  lake, 
and  it  ia  sappooed  to  be  the  pUoe  which  is  mentioned 
in  tlM  Nolitin  ef  tiis cmpims  '■in  pratineia  Gallia 
Ripcnsi,  praefectus  clasniji  Barcarionita  Ebrndnni 
Sapandiao;"  for  the  fleet,  whatever  it  may  hsTo 
besB,  oodd  not  lutfs  bsaa  kept  at  Bbradunum  on  tbe 
Durance.  [G.  L] 

EBRODU'KUM  ('E«/Hiiovyor:  Embnm).  Tbeie 
is  soms  wiatMo  in  the  writing  of  the  first  part  «f 
the  nnme.  It  is  Epebrodonuui  in  Strabo's  text,  hnt 
Casaubon  corrected  it  Strabo  (p.  179)  savs  t!i.it 
**  from  Tarasco  to  tbe  borders  of  the  Vocontii  a:  i  ti-  " 
beginning  of  the  ascent  of  the  Alps,  through  the 
Druentia  and  Caballio,  is  63  miles;  and  finxn  thence 
to  tbe  other  boundaries  of  the  Veeon^  to  the  king- 
dom of  Cottins,  to  the  village  of  EhrrKhinnm,  99." 
Ebnxinnum  wa.s  in  the  country  of  Uie  Caturiges,  and 
just  Ml  tbe  borders  of  the  Vocontii,  as  it  appears. 

Tbe  position  of  I'bnxlnnum  ia  easily  determined 
by  tbe  Itias.  and  the  nanie.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  n>eo- 
tion->  Eborodunum  as  the  city  of  tlie  ("aiurigee,aild 
no  other.  In  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  Ebrodunnm  il 
called  Mansio,  like  Caturipcs  (Chorgrj),  which  was 
also  in  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges.  [Catuwok*.] 
There  an'  Uoman  remains  at  f^hor^ej,  and  none  are 
mentioned  at  Knibrun,  though  it  appears  that  the 
cathedral  of  Embrun  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
temple,  ur  that  some  of  ths  materials  of  a  tenipla 
were  u.sed  for  it.  [0.  L] 

i;iUI).\,  EBUDAE  INSULAE.  [Hebcdes.] 

EBU'RA  or  E'BOKA.  1.  {'E?ovpa,  'U6pt,  S. 
Lvcar  de  Barrameda),  a  city  and  lortrrss  of  the 
Tnrduli,  in  Iliipania  Boetica,  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
river  Baetis  (  Gmidal/fuirtr),  on  ita  left  bonk. 
iii.  p.  140;  Mela,  iii.  1,  Ctutellum  £borai»Ul^l 
Ptol.  iL  4.  §  11;  /fin.  AtU.  ^4Mi  Siqh.  B.«.«>i 
Inscr.  ap.  Gmter,  p.  489.) 

2..  Ebura  Cekkaus,  an  inland  atj  of  Hi»i»«« 
B«do%  jnkMj  in  tbs  neighhoozfaood  of  Asli 
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Cruz.  (I'lin,  iii.  1.  8.  3 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Muratori,  p. 
461;  Flom,  Etp.  S.  vol.  xU.  p.  390;  Ukert,  vol  ii. 
pk.l.p.370.) 

3.  CZS6pa),  an  inlanrl  city  of  thn  K!o'nni.  in 
Uispania  Tarraconenuis,  SE.  of  ("acsAr.uit:ust.%,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptulemy  (ii.  6.  §  63).  (Brirtios,  Tab. 
ParaU.  vol.'i.  p.  268;  Ukert,  toI  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  417.) 

4.  Mela  (iii.  1)  mentions  an  £bura  as  a  purl  of 
the  Celtici,  at  the  NW.  extreraHy  of  the  peninsula, 
wliich  Ukert  tivkre  to  b«  Bam  flQ  the  Tambre. 
(Ukirt.  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  438.)  [P.  S.] 

EUUKI  {F.biiU),  a  town  of  the  Lncanians,  incn- 
tiontsl  only  liv  Pliny  (iii.  11.  b.  15),  who  c.xprc,«sly 
a.HcrilH^  it  to  tliat  people;  tbongh,  from  its  situation 
N.  of  the  Silaras,  it  woald  seem  to  have  naturally 
bolons:i\l  to  Campaniii,  or  the  PicentinL  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  town  are  visible  on  a  hill  called  the 
Montf  iTOro,  between  the  modem  dtj  of  EhoU  and 
the  ri<:lit  bank  of  the  Sihuns,  over  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  Roman  bridge.  An  inscription  found 
tlMfa,  with  the  words  "  Patr.  Mun.  Ebor.,"  i.  &  Pa- 
truno  Municipti  Kburini,  both  proves  the  nuns  in 
question  to  be  those  of  Eburi,  and  attCMts  its  mnni- 
dpal  rank.  (RonuunlU,  VoL  iiL  614 ;  Mommsen, 
/.  H.  N.  189.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

KBUROBRICA  (in  the  Antonine  Itin.),  EBUKO- 
BUGA  (in  the  Table),  was  on  a  rood  between  An- 
tniodunim  (Ataerre)  and  Auigoatobona  (7Voye«). 
Tbm  is  the  usual  difficulty  about  the  distances,  but 
it  is  not  great.  It  is  agreed  that  the  place  is  St. 
Flortntm,  on  the  small  liver  Armtmo»t  which  flows 
into  Uie  Armani;m,  a  branch  of  llw  FowM:  The 
termination  hrioa,  briga,  or  hriva  is  all  one,  ."ind 
always  indicaUa  tha  puaa^  of  a  river.  D'AoTiile 
observes  that  botwsstt  St.  JTorswriw  and  Atuem  the 
passage  of  the  Strain  is  at  a  place  calle^l  Pouttgny, 
in  which  caao  we  have  a  Bomaa  name  indicating  the 
same  fiMt  that  the  Odtie  term  "br{Tn"or<'bi^'' 
indicates.  [C.  L.] 

EBUROBRITIUM  (.Eboru  de  Akobaaa),  a  town 
«f  Lositania.  (Plm.  hr.  SI.  s.  85;  Fknt.  Etp.  S. 
Tol.  xiv.  p  176.)  [P'Skj 

EBUUOMAGUS.  [Hkbromaous.] 

EBUBCyNES  ('LSovpwrff,  Strab.  p.  194),  a  na- 
tion in  that  division  of  (^luHia  which  Caehar  n.amcs 
the  Belgae.  He  sajrs  that  the  Condniai,  Eborooes, 
Caeraci^i,  and  Paonani  wen  called     the  one  name 

of  GiTiii,-\iii  (/).  6".  ii.  4).  WIk'H  tlif"  Usipetps  ami 
Teochtheri,  who  were  Germans,  crossed  tiie  Rhine 
ftrnn  Gtrraaaia  (s.  o.  55),  they  first  Ml  on  the  1^ 
napii,  and  then  advanced  into  the  territories  of  the 
Eburooes  and  Coudrusi,  who  were  in  toroe  kind  of 
political  dependence  on  the  TrsHri.  (A  <7.  It.  6.) 
Tti'-  ji-isitiiin  of  the  I''iuroncs  wa.-*  thi^.  On  the 
Rhine  the  Eborones  bordered  on  the  Meoapii,  who 
wan  north  of  thsm,  and  the  cUef  part  of  the  terri- 
loij  of  the  Eburoncs  was  between  the  M«>s;i  (.Ifaoj) 
and  the  Jtkiite,  {B.  vL  5  ;  v.  24.)  bouth  of 
the  EboRNMai  and  betwesn  there  and  tiw  Tvrriiii 

Wcrr  the  S«-;:ni  .anil  C 'mlrusi  (/?.  G.  vi.  32)  ;  and 
the  Coodrusi  were  in  the  coontnr  of  Liege.  [Go»- 
raon.]  The  Ebnronee  nnul  Mve  eorapied'IlM- 
iMyttd  a  part  of  the  Pnisvian  BhhW  piovince.  In 
S.  a  64,  Cacaar  quartered  a  le|^  and  nhalf  during 
the  winter  in  the  eoonbrjr  of  tha  Ebnranaa,  nnder  tiM 
C  'tiKiiaml  of  his  legati,  Q.  TituriuM  Sahinu.s  and  L. 
Auruocoleias  Coita.  The  Eburones,  headed  by  their 
two  Anbiorix  and  Cativolcns,  attacked  the 
Roman  camp;  and  after  trcachfron^ly  inducing;  the 
Bomaos  to  leave  their  stmogbold  ou  the  promise  of  a 

flMT  Miwiiwi  Mari^  all  of  ttan. 
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{B.  G.  V.  26 — 37.)  In  the  following  year  Cvsar 
entered  the  country  of  the  Ebumnes,  and  Ambiorix 
fletl  before  him.  CatlvoleQS  p  tisantd  himself.  The 
country  of  the  Eburories  was  (.iiTimlt  for  the  Roman«i, 
bein;;  woody  and  f<W!unpy  in  jwrts;  and  Caesar  invited 
the  neighbouring  people  to  come  and  plunder  the 
Eburoncs, in  onier  to  save  hi.n  own  men,  and.  nl.M>,with 
the  aid  of  great  numbers,  to  extenninutc  the  nation. 
{B.  G.  vi.  34).  While  Caesar  was  ravaging  the 
country  of  the  Ebnrones,  he  left  Q.  Cicero  with  a  le- 
gion to  protect  the  bu<:gagc  and  stores,  at  a  place 
called  Aduatnca,  which  he  tells  us  in  this  passa^^ 
had  been  the  fatal  quarters  of  Siibinus  and  Cotta, 
though  he  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the  place 
before  (r.  24).  He  places  Adnataca  about  the  middle 
of  the  territory  of  the  Eburoncs;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  snpposing  that  the  ptece  is  Tongtm. 
[Aduatica.]  Cac«ar  burnt  every  village  and 
building  that  he  could  find  in  the  territory  of  the 
Eburones,  drove  off  all  the  cattle,  and  his  men  and 
beawts  ccHistimed  all  the  com  that  the  badness  of 
the  autumnal  season  did  not  destroy.  He  left  those 
who  had  hid  themselves,  if  there  were  any,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  all  die  of  hunger  in  the  winter. 
And  so  it  seems  to  have  been,  for  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  Ebumnes.  Their  country  was  soon  occupied 
by  another  German  tribe,  the  Tungri. 

The  annexed  coin  is  luraaUj  assigned  to  the  Ebo- 
rones; but  as  the  nation  was  extirpated  by  Caesar, 
it  could  have  hatl  no  coins.  The  coin  may  fierhii[« 
bekog  to  the  Eburovicaa,  or  to  Ebuodonum.  [Q.  L.3 


COIN  OF  THE  £Bi;itO>'ES. 

EBUROVrCES,  a  Oallic  tribe,  a  bmeh  of  the 

Aulerci.  [Ai  i.KRri.]  They  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  {B,  G.  'm.  17)  with  the  Lcxoii-ii.  Pliny  (xr, 
18)  speaks  of  the  Aolerci,  "  qui  cognominaatnrEba- 
rovices,  et  qui  Cenomani."  Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  nuJces 
the  KbXipKot  'Effotipataei  extend  from  the  Ligeria 
to  tlM  Seqiiana,  wMdi  is  not  tviie.  Thrfr  diief  place 
was  Mwlinlanuin  (  A'rrfHj-).  Their  limits  corr»pind 
to  those  of  the  diocese  of  i.'rrettz,  and  tbev  are 
north  of  the  Canratea.<^  [G.  L] 

E'BUSUS.  [PtTYt-.AF.] 

EC  BAT  AN  A  (rd  'Ew^iraya  :  the  genoine 
ortiiography  appean  to  he  'ATCdrom,  as  it  is  now 
written  in  Herodotus,  and  a-^  Ifurn  fn  m  St»  |.h.  H. 
it  was  written  b/  Ctesias  :  Awotfdraiv,  Isid.  CAor. 
p.  6,  ed.  Hudson :  Ecbatana-aei  IDeran.  Cftren. 
Kmeh.;  Lucil.  Stityr.  rii.),  a  celebrated  ancient  city 
of  Media.  Its  foundation  was  popularly  attributed, 
Ifte  Uwee  of  many  ether  irary  andent  places,  to 
Semiramis,  who  is  f^aid  to  havo  Tnaiio  a  cn  at  rnnd 
to  it  from  Assyria,  by  MLZarcaeus  or  Zagros,  to 
have  hnilt  a  pabee  uere,  and  to  have  plentiftiny 
supplied  the  district  in  which  it  was  (situated  with 
water,  by  means  of  an  enormoos  tunnel  or  aquo- 
dnet  (Died.  ii.  IS.)  AooorthiK  to  the  eanie  anther 
(/.  r  "),  tlie  rify  'if  S-minnnis  was  seated  in  a  place  at 
tlie  distance  of  twelve  stadia  from  the  Qrontes  (Aft. 
Ahosnrf),  and  wooM  thefsftn  comspend  pieUy 

nonrly  with  the  jm^ifion  of  the  ppe.>ent  Hamaddn. 
Herodotus  tells  a  ditlierent  story  :  aocording  to  him, 
the^wMofhtar  origin, and  was  bodU by  tbe< 
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nuiid  of  Deioces,  vho  luA  bcm  daelid  king  hj  the 

people,  after  thcv  h.Ki  renounced  thflir  fcmwr  inde- 
pendence. Herodotus  describes  with  eooridereble  mi- 
nuteness the  ptadiar  character  of  tilts  atractore, — 
which  had  seven  concentric  walls, each  inner  one  htaag 
higher  than  the  next  out«r  one  bj  the  battlenienta 
only.  The  nature  of  the  groond,  which  was  a  conical 
hill,  favoured  thU  mode  of  boilding.   These  battle- 
tnenta  were  painted  with  a  eeriet  of  different  oolmtrB: 
the  oatermost  was  white,  the  hocnr.d  black,  the  third 
pnrple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  bright  nd,  and 
nxUi  and  leventh,  respecuvelj,  gilt  with  silver  and 
gold.   It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  story  of  the 
seven  odoored  walls  is  a  fable  of  Sabaean  origin,  the 
colours  mentioned  hj  Herodotns  being  precisely  the 
same  as  those  used  by  the  Orientals  to  denote  the  seven 
great  heaven^  bodies,  or  the  seven  cUmates  in  which 
tiie]rai«8ap|ioMdto(evolTeL  (fbm'Knmm,J.RGeoffr. 
Soc.  vol.  X.  p.  128.)  Heroilotus  add.s,  what  is  clearly 
improbable,  tfaat  the  sixe  of  the  <nit«r  wall  equalled 
in  qpenmitowiw  that  of  the  dty  of  Athens.  He 
probably  obtained  htS  information  from  the  Mcde.s 
he  met  with  at  Babgrlon.   Diodoms,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  Hut  Aibaoes^  on  the  destraetleB  of 
Nineveh,  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Fcbatana 
fii.  24 — 2^)f  so  that,  according  to  him,  it  must 
BMVO  bsen  already  a  great  city.    Xenophon,  at  the 
forjt  of  the*  C.inhuhiau  hill>,  lic-inl  tliat  there  were 
two  principal  roads  from  Assyria ;  one  to  the 
a  mto  Ba^rlonia  and  Media,  and  the  other  to  the 
E.  to  Susa  and  Ecbatana.    It  would  si  i  :ti  [jretty 
certain,  that  the  former  is  the  road  by  Kermatuhdh 
toUoHMdhbi;  the  latter,  that  bfiKoMMwKs  and  KtU 
WUlt  into  Azerbaijan,  and  tlimro  tliron  jh  the  valleys 
of  KurdiiUn  (^Mak-Sabadan)  and  Larittun  to  Susa. 
Be  mentions  ^lat  the  great  lung  passed  his  ■ommer 
and  spring  resjicctively  at  Susa  and  Kebatana  (.!  nnh. 
iiL  5.  §  15),  and,  in  another  place,  that  the  i'ersian 
mooardi  spent  generally  tw«  snmner  meuths  at  Ke- 
faataoa,  three  spring  months  at  Susn,  and  the  remain- 
ing serea  months  at  iiabyluu  (^Cj/rop.  r'uu  6.  §  22). 
Tho  same  Act  is  nottoed  bjr  Stndw  (sL  f,  5S3)l 
During  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Alexander  the 
Great  we  have  frefjuent  mention  of  Ecbatana  :  thu^, 
after  Aibela,  Damns  flies  thither,  taking,  most 
likely,  the  second  of  the  nmtes  noticed  by  Xeno- 
phon (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19.  §  2).  Alexander 
marching  in  ponuit  of  him,  oomes  to  it  ftom  Sosa 
(iii.  19.  §  4),  and  tmas|iortH  thither  as  toft  place 
of  peculiar  security  the  |>l under  which  he  had  taken 
prwioosly     Babylon  and  Susa,  ordering  Parmenio 
to  place  them  fls  riiv  ixpav  tV  it>  EKSardyois, 
and  to  leave  there  a  force  of  6000  Macedonians 
under  Harpalus  as  their  guard  (iii.  19.  §  7). 
Airain,  wlifii  Alexander  at  la.st  overtook  and  captured 
Bessus.  he  MniJ.i  him  to  Kebataiia  —  as  to  the  most 
important  place  in  his  new  dominions,  to  be  put 
to  death  by  the  Medoa  and  IVrjians  (iv.  7.  §  3); 
■nd,  on  hi-s  rctuni  from  the  extreme  cast,  Aicaander 
■scrifices  at  Ecbatana  and  exhibits  •  games  and 
mnsiral   contests  (vii.  14.  §  1).     At  Ecbatana, 
Alexander's  favourite  llepiiacstiou  died,  and  the 
conqoeror  is  said  to  have  destnjfsd  the  famous 
teinple  of  Aesculapius  there,  in  .sorrow  f  ir  him  ;  an 
ant  ed' tte,  however,  which  Arrian  dmia  not  beheve 
(vii.  14.  §  5).    In  Polybios  we  have  «  cnrioiu 
do'Tiption  of  the  grandeur  of  tliis  ancient  town, 
as  it  had  existed  up  to  the  time  of  Seleucus.  He 
States  that,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Media 
vriis  the  one  best  fitted,  from  natural  catLses,  for  the 
Quiiutenauce  of  a  great  and  settled  monarchy,  the 
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richness  of  its  Und  being  remarkable'  and  As 
idmndance  both  of  its  inhabitant*;  and  of  its 
cattle.    He  remarks  uf  Ecbatana  itself,  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  tlte  pnvisce, 
adjoining  the  districts  which  extend  thence  to  tha 
Paltis  Mneotis  and  the  Euxine, — and  that  it  waa 
under  the  rcHiti  of  Mt.  Orontea  (&mmi)  in  a  rocky 
sittiation.   He  adds  that  there  were  no  walls  nmDd 
it,  bat  that  it  had  a  citadel  of  enormous  stmietl^ 
and,  adjoining  the  citadel,  a  rt^al  palace  full  of 
rich  and  beautiful  worknumahip,— all  the  wood 
used  being  cedar  or  cypress,  bnt  wholly  oorend 
with  silver  and  golden  plates :  most  of  these  mt- 
talUc  ornaments,  he  subsequently  states,  bad  been 
carritd  away  bj  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  Antigviiii 
and  Sdencos,  the  temple  of  Aena  (^Anaitit)  alone 
pinaarfif^  saino  of  these  decorations  up  to  tbi 
time  when  Antiochas  came  there ;  so  that  a  eon* 
fiidei-ahle  f^um  of  money  was  coined  from  them. 
The  book  of  Jtidiik  gnm  »  remarkable  aooooattf 
the  bnilduig  of  Brbataaa  *itt  the  days  of  Anhand 
wh  I  reigned  over  the  Medes  in  Ecbatana,  fiwB 
which  it  is  evident  that  it  was  *  pfawt  «f  gnat 
strength  (i.  2^).    It  has  not  been  qdte  sstii* 
factorily  made  out  who  thi.i  Arphax:ul  w  ;is  ;  and 
some  luive  identified  him  with  Phraortes  and  sooic 
with  Dekwea.    Tha  Ibrmer  is,  perhaps,  the  mrt 
probable  conclusion,  as  the  same  book  relates  a  tor 
Toraes  further  his  overthrow  by  Nebuchodoasflr 
*'ifl  tha  nraontainaof  Ragaa"  (v.  14),  whidieap* 
responds  with  HtTtnldtns  s  statement,  that  thb  kir.!^ 
fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians  (i.  102).  Tbe 
place  is  also  mBPtienad  m  S  Maeeab.  I  9,  when  it 
is  stated  that  Antiocbns  died  there,  on  liis  fli^ 
from  Perscpolis ;  in  7oM,  ii  7,  vL  5,  vii  1,  wkn 
it  is  ondently  a  place  of  inrnortanoe;  and  hi  Stm, 
vi.  2,  under  the  name  of  Achmetha,  wli'-n  th** 
decree  of  Cyras  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  was 
found  "in  the  pahee  that  is  in  the  pnvines  4 
the  Medes."    Snljse  |uently  to  tlie  period  of  the  WSIS 
of  the  Seieucidae,  we  find  scarcely  any  meatioa  of 
Eebaiaaa,— and  it  might  be  pnsnmed  that  it  hal 
re.iL«ied  to  bo  a  j<lace  of  any  note,  or  that  its  ."nte  had 
been  occupied  by  a  city  of  some  other  name :  i'lior, 
howwer,  allndes  to  il,  atMhig  that  it  was  built 
(more  probably,   restored)  by  Seleucus  (vi.  14. 
s.  17) ;  adding,  a  little  farther  on,  that  it  was  re- 
moved by  Dareins  to  tho  moimtains  (tL  I6»  s.  S9X 
though  it  would  seem,  that  his  two  statements  can 
hardly  apply  to  the  same  place.    Curtius  ^pcaks  of 
it  ait  "  caput  Hediaa,**  ramarfchg  that  it  was  (st 
the  time  when  he  wa.s  writin;;)  under  tli'"  ihmi- 
nati.m  of  the  I'arthians  (v.  8.  §  1);  while  JcsejJios 
preserves,  what  was  probably  a  Jewish  trsditioa, 
that  Dmii'l  built,  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  a  tower 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  still  extant  in  bis  day, 
asserting  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  kings  btih 
Per-ian  and  Parthian  to  Ije  buried  there,  and  far 
the  custody  of  Uieir  tombs  to  be  committed  to  a 
Je«i^h  priest  (AntM  JL  11.  §  7).    He  »U">» 
tliJit  if  "  i.s  in  tlii.s  tower  that  the  dtxre'- of  Cyroa 
was  tiiMuvered.  (Ant.  Jud.  xi.  4.  §  6.)  l»^Jf 
Ammianu.s  pUees  it  in  Adi(d>ene  (or  Assyria  Vrv\tt), 
— on  the  confines  of  which  province  he  mtut  Imio- 
self  ha%'e  marchwl,  when  accompanying  the  annyai 
Jovian  (xxiii.  6). 

Variou.<«  theories*  have  been  propoundtd  as  to  ths 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  none  o(  which  sr^ 
we  think,  satisfactory.  Bochart  supposed  that  it 
was  derived  from  Agbntha,  which,  he  says,  lOMM 
"  variously  coloured  i "  but  it  is  more  proWIt 
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\h&t  it  shonTd  he  derived  from  "  Achmefhn." 
•Herodt^as  and  Cletias  write  Agbataaa.  There 
MMM  HtU*  doobt  tlwl  tlM  ApbMMtt  of  Iddonn 
rrfers  to  Eobatana,  and  is  perhaps  only  .i  rarelcss 
mode  <^  ponouQcing  the  luuoe;  hi*  words  are 
mukos.  He  iipMls  of  •  plM  e«M  AdngiaiMi^ 
^  Adrajnnonta,  a  palace  of  those  among  or  in  the 
Bataoi  (tmt  Barfifwi),  which  Tignuiee,  the 
AmMniMi, dMbofsd,  and  then ef  ApelMaM,  ''tlie 
metropolis  of  Media,  the  trra-snry  and  the  temple 
when  tbejr  perpetoallj  sacrifice  to  Aoaitia."  If 
Hm  ttmlttf  «f  tiM  Batloi  eocmpoods,  as  hat  been 
supposed,  with  Mcsohatenp,  the  positi«>n  and  de- 
scription of  Apghattoa  will  a^^ree  well  enough  with 
tb«  modflrn  Hamadim.  (0.  Haaioo,  J,  R.  At.  Soe. 
lit.  p.  121.)  The  coincidooce  of  the  names  of  the 
deitjr  worshipped  there,  in  Polybias  Aena,  in  Isi- 
doros  Anaitas,  maj  be  noticed;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  "  Nanea  "  whose  priests  slew  Anti- 
ochus  and  his  annj  (2  Maccab.  i.  13)  was  the 
ftddenof  tlM  MOwplaM.  Piatarch  (i4rtax  c.27) 
mentions  the  same  fact,  and  calls  this  Anaiti?*, 
Artemis  or  Diana  ;  and  Clemens  Alex,  referring  to 
tt«nune  place  speaks  of  Uw  thriM  of  Aiitftk,iiiom 
lie  rails  Aphrodite  or  Venns. 

It  is  worthj  of  remark  that  Mr.  Masson  (/.  c.) 
aolieed  ootxide  the  walht  of  Hamadin  some  pure 
white  marble  coluraaf,  which  lie  corjiv  ttin^d  mi^ht, 
very  posaibljr,  have  beluQged  to  thi;i  cckbruted 
building. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  little  curious  that,  thon^rh 
we  have  such  ample  references  to  the  power  and 
importance  of  Ecbatana,  learned  men  have  not  been, 
indeed,  are  not  still,  aprerd  tn  the  modem  place 
which  can  best  be  identified  with  it!>  ancient  position. 
Tbo  rMSOB  of  this  niaif,  perhaps,  be,  that  there  was 
certainly  more  than  one  town  in  antiquity  which 
bore  this  name,  while  there  is  a  strung  probability 
ttat  there  were,  in  Media  itself,  two  cities  which, 
severally  at  least,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  had  this 
title.  If,  too,  as  has  been  su»pected,  the  original 
mum,  of  which  we  have  the  Graodsod  fonn,  may 
have  meant  "  trwwury,"  or  "  treasure-city,"  this 
hjpothesis  might  account  for  part  of  the  confusion 
imch  has  arisen  on  tUt  adyett.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  that  all  our  accounts  of  Ecbatana  are 
derived  through  the  medium  of  Greelc  or  Uoman 
nthon,  who  themsdves  record  what  they  had  heard 
or  read,  and  who,  in  hardly  any  instance,  if  we 
except  the  case  of  Isidorus,  thetniMlves  had  visited 
tbo  loeilities  which  they  describe^  The  principal 
tbioriei  which  have  been  held  in  modem  tmies  are 
thoM  of  Gibbon  and  Jooes,  who  supposed  that  Ec- 
batana was  to  be  sought  at  Tabriz ;  of  Mr.  Williams 
{Lift  ^  Alexander),  who  concluded  that  it  was  at 
I»/aUn  f  of  the  majority  of  scholars  and  travellere, 
such  as  Reiii>ell,  Mannert,  Olivier,  Kinneir,  Morier. 
and  Ker  Porter,  who  pUoe  it  at  JIamadin  j  and  of 
Cohnd  Bawlinaon,  who  has  coa tended  fnr  ^  inde- 
ptirfflrt  existence  of  two  capitals  of  this  nanif,  the 
OM  that  of  the  Inrer  and  champai^  oountr}-  (known 
aadoBtly  aa  Media  Magna),  whi^  he  places  at 
Bamadan,  tlio  other  that  of  the  mountain  district  of 
Atropateno,  which  be  places  at  Takkt-iSUmmim  in 
the  province  of  ^IterM^,  in  N.  hit  86^  95'  W., 
long.  47°  10  {J.  R.  Ctofj.  Soc.  vol.  x.  pt.  1).  Of 
tb«N  four  views  the  two  fint  may  be  safely  r^ected; 
bat  tbe  bMt  is  ao  new  and  important,  tiiak  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  main  u-atures  of  it,  though 
it  would  be  obviooslj  impossible  to  do  more  in 
lUa  liMa  tteto^ftwiM  ontliiia  «f  Gokml 
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Rawlinson's  invcstigatioas.  It  is  important  to  re* 
member  the  ancient  divisioo  of  Media  Into  two  pro* 
Tinees,  Upper  Media  or  Atropateae  tATROPAmtE], 

and  Lower  or  Southern  Jilcdia  or  Media  Magna 
(Strab.  xL  pp.  523,  524,  526,  529) ;  for  there  is 
good  rsaeon  »r  inpposing  that,  in  the  early  history, 
conten)j>orary  %vi!h  C'vrvLs  (as  snbsequcntly  in 
Koman  times),  Media  was  restricted  to  the  northern 
and  moantdnooB  district  It  was,  in  ibet,  a  small 
province  rrarly  purnitindrd  liy  lii^h  ranges  of  hills, 
bearing  the  same  rehoiou  to  the  Media  of  Alexaader'a 
aera  wbidi  Ae  small  pmrinee  ef  Fmis  fid  to 
Persia,  in  the  wide  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  on  this 
distinction  that  much  of  the  corroborative  evidence, 
which  Colond  Bawtfaiaon  hu  addnosd  fa  ftvonr  of 
his  theori-,  rests  :  his  belief  beiiifr,  lliat  the  city  of 
lK-io<'es  was  the  capital  of  Atropateoe,  and  that  many 
things  true  of  it,  and  it  alOM,  HWt  In  aft  lit  tfmss 
transphinted  into  the  accounts  of  the  Kchatana  of 
)Ie«iia  Magaa  (the  present  JJamaddn).  (ktlond 
Kawlinson  B  ahnost  tbe  only  traveller  who  baa  had 
the  advHMtaf^e  of  .studviiin;  all  the  loraltties,  ^vliich 
he  attempts  to  illu.strati",  ou  the  spot,  and  with 

equal  knowledge,  too,  of  the  ^"Hfwt  and  modern 

authorities  to  whom  he  refers. 

In  his  att^i-mpc  to  identify  the  ruins  of  Taiht-i- 
Soleitnan  with  tbose  of  the  earliest  capitid  of  Media, 
Col.  I{a\vli!i-on  ronimences  with  the  latest  autho- 
rities, the  Uiieiital  writers,  proceeding  from  them 
throu;:h  the  period  of  the  BjMOtine  historians  t» 
that  iif  the  (Jreek  and  Roman  empires,  and  thence, 
upwards,  to  the  darkest  times  of  early  Median 
history.  He  shows  that  the  ruins  themselves  ars 
not  Uter  than  Tfnu'ir's  invaiion  in  A.  d.  1389:  that 
they  probably  derive  their  pre«*cnt  name  from  a 
local  ruler  of  Kurdut6n,  SoleimAn  Shah  Abtt,  who  * 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
A.  D. ;  that,  previous  to  the  Moghel.s,  the  city  was 
universally  kn<wrn  as  Shiz  in  all  Oriental  authors, 
and  that  Shiz  is  the  same  place  as  the  Byzantine 
Canzaca.  This  is  his  first  important  identification, 
and  it  dei^ends  on  ^  careful  exambntian  of  the 
march  of  the  Roman  general  Narses  afrainst  the 
Per>ian  emperor  Bahriin,  who  was  defeated  by  him 
and  driven  across  the  Oxus.  (Theophylact  T.  5— 
10.)  Canzaca  is  described  by  Tbeophanes,  in  the 
campaigns  of  Heraclins,  as  "  that  city  of  the  East 
which  contained  the  fire-temple  and  tlM  treasuries 
of  Croesos  king  of  Lydia"  (Chr<moffr.  ed.  Goar. 
p.  S58:  see  also  Cedren,  Hist.  p.  338;  TzeU.  CkiL 
Mi.  66;  and  Procopitis,  BelL  Pert,  il  c.  S4);  ita 
name  is  deiived  fnan  Kandxag,  the  Anseoian  modi- 
fication of  the  Gnak  Gasa,  mentioned  hy  StnUw  aa 
the  cajAal  of  Atnpatene  (xL  p.  523;  Ptol.  vL  18. 
§4).  Tbonodosflf  tbe  gnat  firs-t«nple  (of  which 
ample  aeooonta  eiist  fa  the  OrisMal  authorities 
which  Col.  Rawlinson  cites),  and  the  Byzantine 
legend  of  the  treasuries  of  Croesas  (in  manifeet 
reference  to  Cyru.s;  compare  Hend.  L  153),  are  so 
many  links  in  the  chain  which  connect  Shiz,  Canzaca, 
and  Ecbatana  together.  Coknel  Bawlinaon  proceeds 
next  to  deraenetnle  that  Cansaea  waa  wdl  known 
even  e.irlier,  as  it  is  menllonwl  by  Ammianus,  under 
the  form  Gaiaca,  as  one  of  the  laigest  Median  citiea 
(uiii.  0.  •%  and  betben  qnotes  a  remaikable  passage 
from  Mti^-ei  of  Chorcne,  who  (writing  probably  about 
A.  u.  445)  states  that  Tiridate»,  who  received  the  sa- 
trapy of  Atropatene  fa  rennrd  far  hat  fldslitjr  to  the 
lioiiuans  in  a.  d.  297,  when  he  visited  his  newly  ac- 
quired province  of  Azerbaijan  "  repaired  the  fortifi- 
eitioai «f  tiMt  pbMW,  whislifM  amd the aaooid 
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EcKilana,or  Bevpn-wallod  city  "  (ii.  r.  fl4 ;  compare  also 
Steph.  Bjrs.  t.  V.  Gkz«c«,  wiio  quotes  guadnUiu,  aa 
mSor  of  tha  Mooad  caatuy,  fSor  the  name  of  what 
he  calls  "  the  larrt">t  city  in  Media,"  an<l  Arrian.  w  lio 
tenos  if  a  large  village*^.   Dtiriug  the  aera  nt  tlie 
Ftttfuan  empin^  nd  its  eaoffiets  yiHb  the  Roman 
fomvr,  Col.  RawliOMO  prove*,  a.s  wc  think,  sati-sfac- 
toiflji  that  the  nunw  Pbraata,  I'raaspa,  Vent,  Gaza, 
audi  (koMft  are  «aed  iodiifenotlj  for  one  and  the 
game  city.  (Compan*.  for  this  portion  of  the  history, 
Plat.  AfUoa.;  Dion  Qua.  xlix.  25—31;  AppUn, 
Biti,  FartiL  pfk.  77,  90,  ed.  Sdwei^h.;  Florus,  iv. 
10;  and  f  r  tlic  iiriine>  of  Gaza  and  Vera,  and  the 
diatinctiun  between  Lhem,  Slrab.  xi.  p.  523.)  The 
ant  piint  ia  to  «oinpare  tin  distanoea  mentioned  in 
■ndoii  aathor?!.    Niw  Strabo  states  that  (lozaca 
mm  S400  stadia  from  the  Anwvs  (xi.  \u  523),  a 
^j^»M»»  equMknt  to  alnint  'iSO  Knj;li!>h  miles  ; 
vbik  IMinv.  in  f-tatinir  that  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Usdia  founded  by  Seleucus,  was  750  miles  from 
Selenoda  and  SO  from  the  Caspian  frates,  has  evi- 
dently confonnded  Echatana  with  Europus  (now 
Vfrdmin)  (vi.  14.  s.  17).     The  former  measure 
Col.  Rawlinson  sliows  i<  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  position  tif  Taklit  i-S<tlf  iiiuin.    C\)li»nel  Itawlinson 
demonstrates  nejtt.  that  the  capital  of  Media  Atro^- 
pateos  ms  in  the  most  andcot  perirxis  called 
Ecbatana — assnminp.  what  is  certainly  probable, 
tbst  the  dynasty  founded  by  Arbaces  waa  different 
from  that  which,  Mooding  to  Herodotus,  com- 
mcnrt'd  with  I)eifx?es.  a  century  later.   Arbaoea,  oo 
the  tall  of  Nineveh,  conveyed  the  treasnm  he  foand 
there  to  Ecbatana,  the  »ieat  royal  of  Media,  and  it 
is  clear  that  hero  the  Ecbatana  of  Media  Magna  is 
meant.    (Diod.  ii.  3.)    To  the  same  place  belongs 
Htm  iHury  of  Seminunis.  nUo  recorded  by  Diodorus, 
and  prcvioody  mentioned.    After  firs  generations 
Artaeus  nscaAt  the  throne  at  the  same  pkce. 
Darbg  his  reign  the  Caduaiana  (who  are  constantly 
associated  with  the  Ateopateoians  in  suhasqasnt  his* 
tory)  revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  Panodss. 
Colcmel  Rawlinson  happily  suggests  that  this  is  no 
other  than  the  Deioces  of  Uerodotos,  Panodes  sr 
Phraaad  being  an  afBliative  epithet  fmn  his  fiither 
Plizaortfls.  (Diod.  (.c.;  Hero.1.  i.  9.5— 130.)  When 
m  examine  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  speaking  of  some  plaes  in  Atropatene  or 
Northern  Media.    Thus  he  .states  that  '•  ttip  ja.*- 
tnrss  where  they  Jk£{it  tb«  xoyal  cattle  wen  at  the 
fixA  of  the  mount^ns  aordi  of  Agbatana,  tssraids 
the  Eoxine  sea.    In  this  quarter,  toward  the  Sapirea, 
Media  is  aa  elevated  oooakiyi  filled  with  moantitiiis 
and  eofered  with  fmsts,  while  the  etiier  parts  of 
the  province  are  open  ;tii<l  ch/iiiijiaign."    (Herod,  i. 
c  110.)   Colonel  Rawliusoo  Lbeo  ahows  that  the 
azistiof  state  of  TMt-i-Solmmin  hears  Isstimony 
to  the  accurate  information  which  Herodotus  had 
obtained.    It  ia  dear  from  hia  acooont  that  the 
Achatana  of  Deiooss  was  beliewd  to  he  sa  emhsttled 
couic'il  hill,  on  which  was  the  citodsl,  and  tli*^  town 
was  round  its  base  in  the  pbun  below.  Culooel 
BawHmon  adds  that  thsrs  is  m  othsr  position  in 
Aierbaljiiii  which  cnrresfonds  with  this  statement, 
cxoept  TaUu-iSoieimdnf  and  cites  abundant  eri- 
denes  iVan  the  Zeod  Avesla,  as  esmpsrad  with  tiie 
Byjuintine  and  other  writers  tn  wlimn  we  have  al- 
luded, in  reference  to  peculiaritiea,  too  important  to 
have  been  only  imagined,  whidi  nark  oak  and  da> 
tcnnirip  this  locality.    It  is  impossible  here  to  state 
hia  aigumenta  in  thor  fohMsa;  but  we  ma/  add 
tttf  fi«B  Hit  Zb^  ha  6Mm  tfis  mrt  Var,  the 
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root  of  the  fi6pit  of  the  Greeks  (see  Hesych.  lad 
Suidas,  $,  v.),  wliich  ia  constantly  used  to  denote  the 
TreasoreCitadd  of  Ecbatana;  of  the  Veraof  Strtbo; 
of  the  Balaroth  (t.  e.  Vara-rdd,  river  of  Vara')  of 
Tbeophylact,  whence  we  haTe  Bapig^ar — the  keeper 
of  the  Baria — the  title  usd  bf  ttie  emperor  Hcnh 
cliiis  in  reference  to  the  goremor  of  the  fortren  flf 
this  very  place.  In  conclusioo.  Colonel  BawKnaoa 
suggests  that  tiis  Echatana  of  Pliny  and  Jowph* 
refers  to  the  Treasure  Citadel  of  FVr^fppolis:  thst 
there  are  groumb  for  supposing  a  similar  treasury  to 
have  existed  in  the  ntroog  poMtaon  of  the  Syiias 
Ecbatana  on  Monnt  Cannel  (!fer«d.  iiL  62—64; 
Plin.  V.  19.  §  17);  and  that,  if  tb«re  ever  was  (u 
some  have  supposed)  an  Assyrian  place  of  the  stmt 
name  (Rich,  Kur^Iislan,  i.  p.  153),  the  c-astle  rf 
Anuulivah — which,  according  to  Mr.  Layard  (i.  p. 
161),  retains  the  local  name  of  Ek-badan  —  will 
best  suit  it.  (Sec  .mKo  Jntifnal  of  Kducatiam,  roL  a. 
p.  305 ;  and  Tbirlwall,  Ilitt.  Greect,  vol.  vi. 
Append.  2.,  wh«s  the  aito  of  Haaadin  is  ablj  de- 
fended.) [V] 

ECCOBRIGA  or  ECOBROGIS,  a.s  it  appear*  ia 
the  Antonine  Itin.,  is  placed  on  a  rojtd  from  AaeTts 
(^An/jora)  to  Tavia.  Eccobriga  ahio  is  mcDttonel 
in  the  Table,  on  a  road  from  Angora  to  Tariom,  bat 
it  ia  the  only  name  in  which  the  two  Itincoriet 
agree.  The  place  is  within  the  limits  of  Gaktis. 
in  A»ia  Elinor,  .-tnd  an  instance  of  a  name  with  the 
Gallic  ti-nnin-ilion  Uri(/a,  ,[Q.  L.] 

ECDIPPA  (  EicB^inro),  a  maritime  town  of  ftp 
lestine,  identical  with  the  Scripture  Achzib  (JoA 
six.  29,  *ExoC<^  LXX.).  in  the  burders  of  Asher.  lU 
ruins  were  first  identified  by  Maundrel^A-D.  1^7) 
near  the  sea-shore,  about  3  hours  north  of  Aert, 
which  he  thua  dencribes:  **  We  passed  by  an  old  town 
called  Zib,  situated  on  an  asosnt  close  by  the  sesada 
This  may  probably  be  tlie  eld  Achub  mentiimd  Ii 
.Tofehua,  xix.  29  and  Judges,  i.  31.,  called  afterwudi 
Ecdippa:  for  St.  Jerome  places  Achzib  nine 
distant  from  Ptolemais  towards  Tyre,  to 
account  we  found  the  situation  of  Zib  eiao^ 
agreeing.  Thiais  one  of  the  plaoes  ontofwhiehdis 
Asburitcs  oonld  not  expel  the  Canaanitiab  natisH.* 
(Jottmey,  p.  53).  The  Itiaerarium  Htercaolymitanain 
plaoss  it  IS  milee  to  the  north  of  Ptolemais  <ileraX 
and  as  many  sooth  of  Alexandroschene,  the  flMfa* 
Itktmderuna.  [G.  W.] 

ECETKA  Ctx^f^  Dionjs.,  h,i  .£A. 

'ExcrfHU'dr,  Eestnuras),  aa  aneknk  dt/  sf  As 
Vokcians,  which  figures  repeatedly  in  the  wars  of 
that  people  with  the  fiomans,  but  sabssqneotly 
appeus  mmi  historr;  «ad  its  sitoatian  is  whoDf 
certain.  Its  nnrne  is  first  mentiontNi  h\-  Di  mysiw 
during  the  reign  of  Targninios  Soperbus,  when,  as* 
cording  to  him,  tlw  Eoetaai  and  Antiatos  wcss  As 
only  two  Volscian  states  which  agreed  to  ](ixi 
league  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicsos  under  thai 
monarch.  ( I  )ionys.  vr.  49.)  Niebahr,  honasar,  ean> 
ceiv.  s  this  stati-rnent  to  belong  in  reality  to  a  much 
later  period  (voL  ii.  p.  257).  In  B.C.  495,  after 
the  eaptnrs  of  Soeasa  Ponwtia,  the  oEeslHi 
Viilsci "  are  mentioned  a.s  .vanling  ambassadors  to 
Rome  to  sue  fur  peace,  which  they  obtained  only  ^ 
tha  eession  of  a  part  el  their  tetritwy.  IVsviS 
immediately  occupied  by  Roman  colonists,  a  circum- 
stance which  the  Aoruncana  are  said  to  hare  made  a 
prsteKt  for  dsdsring  war  npon  Bane  tnoysaia  sUn** 
wards.  (I.iv.  ii.  2.'»;  Diunys.  vi.  32  )    Again,  during 

the  great  Volsdan  war,  aupposed  to  have  bsen  cos* 
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place,  «t  which  the  pptipral  conprpss  of  the  clopatics 
from  the  Vobcun  citiec  uacmbled,  aod  when  the 
bootj  captvrsd  at  Lonfriihi  mkI  fiitrtcttin  mt  de- 
posited for  safi'ty.  (Dionys.  viii.  5,  36  )   During;  the 
robtequwat  kmg-conunued  stniffgle  of  the  Aequians 
nd  VSobeiaBs  apitnst  Barm,  Bisetni  b  repeatedly 
nwntioned:  it  apj-'ars  to  Isavv  been  one  of  the 
Volacian  cities  nearest  to  the  Aequians,  aud  which 
•aliaeqnentlT  aAmledl  a  point  cf  junction  ftr  the  two 
allied  nations.    In  acconlaiice  with  this,  wc  find  Q. 
Fabias  YibtUantu,  in  the  camjiaign  of  k.c.  459, 
aAar  defakinf;  the  Atqakm  on  Meant  Algidns,  ad- 
randng  aiiaiast  Ecftra,  t!ic  torritnry  of  which  he 
hdd  waste,  but  without  renturing  to  attack  the  citj 
itaeK  (Ur.  ii.  4, 10;  Dioajni.  x.  SI.)    On  this 
occasion  we  are  expressl;  told  that  Eoetra  was  at 
Hbm  time  the  meet  impoctaut  citj  of  the  Votacians, 
and  aixHiplul  tha  noet  advantageona  ritnatiaB 
(IMonys.  tc):  hence  the  Roman  armies  rpj^^utfdly 
adopted  the  same  tactics,  that  of  the  one  consul 
aaithing  by  A]gidas  npen  Eoabn,  the  odier  along 
the  low  country  n^ar  the  coast  upon  Antium.  (Liv. 
(tL  31.)   After  the  Galiic  War,  wheo  the  Volacian 
paww  ma  beginning  la  ieaiae^  Eeilm  aid  Antiom 
appear  to  havo  a.vsiimfil  a  positlBn  Ib  some  de<^ree 
independent  of  the  other  cities,  md,  ftom  their  prox- 
fanity  to  Rome,  as  well  as  their  impeftaooe,  seem  to 
have  penerally  }^rnc  the  brunt  of  the  war;  bat  there 
is  no  authority  fur  Niebubr's  assumption,  that  where 
wa  And  the  VoLtdans  mentioned  at  this  period  we 
most  understand  it  of  tho:^p  t^-o  cities  only.  (N'ieb. 
Tol.  iL  p.  583.)  The  last  occa&iou  on  which  Ecetra 
UdkreeUjfmmei  by Livy is fai the empiign of  B.C 
378  (vi  3! ) :  vrc  Ime  no  account  of  its  conquest  or 
destruction,  but  iLii  name  totally  disappeara  from 
tide  perM,  and  is  only  met  with  apain  in  I'liny's  li^t 
of  the  extinct  cities  of  Latium.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 
The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  what  we  may 
from  the  passages  above  cited,  that  it 
situated  on  the  NK.  fmntier  of  the  VulstLiiis,  towards 
the  Aequians  aiui  ML  Al^jidus:  and,  in  accordame 
with  this,  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  speaks 
of  a  pitched  battle  with  ihf  Vi»l--cian»  "  hetwcrn  Fe- 
rentinam  and  Lcetra."    The  siieee>tii)n  of  Abcken, 
Hwt  il  waa  situated  at  3/onie  Fortino,  and  that  the 
remains  of  am-ient  walls  visilile  en  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  that  town  (;uscnbed  by  IjcII  and  Nibby 
to  Artena)  are  those  of  the  citadel  of  Ecetra,  is  tk 
lea-st  hitfhly  plausible.    (Abek>'n,  ^fittel  Jtalien,  p. 
75.)    The  ruins  are  described  by  Gell  {Top.  of 
Rome,  p.  1 10)  and  IBbbj  {Dmtomi,  vol.  i.  p.  863.) 
The  site  is  still  known  as  La  Cirita ;  and  the  poei- 
tion  of  this  hill,  forming  a  kind  of  advanced  pot<t, 
projecting  from  the  great  mass  of  the  VoUcian  moun- 
tains, and  facing  both  the  Aequians  and  Mt.  Algidos, 
precisely  corresponds  with  the  part  assigned  to  Ece- 
tra in  the  Roman  hi>tory.  [E.  U.  B.] 

ECUKDAMEIA  ('Ex<8d^ia),  a  town  of  Phocis, 
destroyed  in  the  Sacred  War.  Its  site  is  unknown : 
it  is  enunicrat4\l  by  I'ausanias  betwan  ModMO  and 
Ambry asus.  (Paus.  x.  3.  §  2.) 
ECHE'LIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  325, 
ECllK  I  LA  ('ExtrAo:  Etk.  'ExerAAnff,  Steph. 
B.),  a  city  or  fortress  of  Sicily,  on  the  oonflnes  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Diodo- 
ros,  who  tells  oa  that  it  was  occupied  in  n.0.  309 
(daring  the  aboence  of  Agathoclea  in  Africa)  by  a 
body  of  troopa  in  the  Symnaan  eerrice,  who  flram 
thence  hud  waste  the  territories  of  Leontini  and  Ca- 
marina.  But  it  waa  soon  after  reduced,  notwith- 
ataoding  the  itnngth  of  ita  position,  by  Xmdigw 
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of  A^rigcntum,  who  restored  it  to  liberty.  (Died. 
XX.  32.)  It  is  acain  mentioned  bj  Polybiiu  0* 
as  a  plaee  ritoatad  «n  fha  conftnea  ol  we  SyraenuB 

t«Tritiiry  (vis  this  existed  under  Hit-ron  II.).  and  that 
of  the  Carthaginians:  it  wasbesieKsd  bj  tJie  Bomaaa 
j  at  the  ontMt  of  the  Ffaat  Purie  war.   These  ai* 

I  the  only  notices  found  of  Echetla,  and  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Cicero  or  the  Geograpben.  Bal 
the  abore  data  point  to  a  sltaatioa  in  tte  interior  of 

thi^  i.Nl.uiil,  vniiie\\luTe  W.  of  SyrarnM-;  lionce  Fa- 
zello  and  Cluver  are  probably  correct  in  identifyij^ 
it  vith  a  plara  caDsd  OeMu  or  OedMb,  abent 
2  miles  from  the  modem  town  of  (7rnu  Michele.  and 
6  miles  £.  of  CaUagironitf  where,  according  to  Fa- 
zello,  oonddersUe  rains  weia  still  Tirihle  in  Us  tfana. 
The  town  occupied  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  preci- 

S'tous  lull  (thus  agreeing  with  the  espreasioos  of 
iodocns  of  the  strong  porition  of  Eehetfai),  and  eea- 
tinned  to  be  inhaT  tto!  till  1693,  when  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake;  and  the  inbabitanta 
consequently  migrated  to  the  plain  beloar,  where 
they  founded  the  town  of  Gran  Michele.  (PazelL 
z.  2,  pp.  446, 450 ;  Amic.  Lex,  Topog.  Sic.  toL  ii.  pi 
1 50 ;  Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  360.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ECHIDO'RUS  CExfi^wpot,  Scyl.  p.  26;  'Ex<- 
5«poj,  Piol.  iii.  13.  §  4),  a  small  rirer  of  3laee- 
donia,  which  rises  ia  the  Crestonaeaa  territory, 
and  after  flowinc  through  MypJonia  empties  itself 
into  a  lagoon  close  to  the  Axias  (llenxl.  vii.  124^ 
197).  It  is  now  called  the  Galliko:  Gallicum  waa 
the  name  of  a  place  hitnited  16  M.I',  from  Thcssa- 
lonica,  on  the  lionian  road  to  Stobi  (^J'eut.  Tab.).  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  ancient  name  of  the  rirsr 
fell  iDto  di-u^e,  it  wa.s  rejilacod  by  that  of  a  town 
which  !st(Kjd  upon  ila  bank^,  atid  that  the  road  to 
.Stobi  followed  the  Talley  of  the  Echidorus.  (I^eake. 
Northern  Creece,  xo\.  iii.  pp.  437,  439.)  [E.  B.  J.J 
ECUl'NADKS  {al  'Exo-a*  »^ffoi,  Horn.;  cd 
fTjiToi,  Herod.,  Thoc,  Strab.),  a  giuup  of 
numerons  i.shmds  off  th**  ooitst  (»f  Acaniania,  several 
of  which  have  become  united  to  the  mainland  by 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river.  Herodotus  says 
that  half  of  tlic  i>I;u)d.s  had  been  alrvady  united  to 
the  niaiiiiaiid  in  hia  time  (ii.  10)  ;  and  Thucydides 
expected  tliat  this  would  be  tlu  case  with  all  of 
them  Ijcfore  long,  since  they  lay  so  close  together  as 
to  be  e&!>ily  c(jnnected  by  the  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  river  (iL  102).  This  expectation, 
however,  has  not  been  fulfilled^  which  Pausanias 
attribtited  (\iii.  34.  §  1 1 )  to  the  Achclons  bringing 
down  less  alluvium  in  consequence  of  the  nncnl* 
tivated  coitdition  of  Aetolia ;  but  there  can  be  littia 
doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  the  hMiaasing  depth  of  tlia 
sea,  which  prarsnls  anj  psnqtiUa  pwgisii  hsiq^ 
made. 

The  Echinades  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
says  tliat  Mej^es,  son  of  Phyleus,  led  40  ships  to 
Troy  from  ''Dulichium  and  the  sacred  isknds 
EclUnae^wUeh  are  rittuUed  beyond  the  sea,  oppostta 
Elis."  (Bom-  //.  ii.  625.)  Phyleus  was  the  son  of 
Aogeas,  kiag  oC  the  Epeians  in  Ii^is,  who  emigrated 
to  DnBrhimn  becansa  na  had  incnrred  his  father's 
anger.  In  the  Odyswey  Dulichium  is  fre<]ucntly 
mentioned  akng  with  Same,  Zacynthos,  and  Ithaca 
as  one  of  the  ishinds  snbjeet  to  Ulysses,  and  is  ed^ 
brated  for  its  fertility.  (Hum.  Od.  i.  245.  ix.  24, 
xiv.  397,  zvi.  123,  247  ;  Hymtu  ta  ApM.  429  ; 
Tl9\tmvpo9,  Od.  sir.  335,  svL  396,  six.  992.)  Tha 
site  of  Dulichium  gave  rise  to  much  dispute  in 
antiquity.  Hellanicus  snppoeed  that  it  waa  tha 
MM  of  Gifhalknia;  and  Aodnn,  dMl  ft 
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was  mf  of  the  cities  of  this  island,  which  Pherecydes 
BuppoM'd  to  be  Pale,  an  opinion  supported  by  Pau- 
8ania.<4.  (Strab.  z.  p.  456 ;  Patuk  tL  1ft.  §  7.) 
But  Strabo  maintains  that  DuHchium  was  one  of 
the  Echiuades,  and  identiBfS  it  with  Doi.kiia 
AoA{x<'')i  ui  island  which  be  descriltoi^  as  i<ituat(^ 
Qfiponto  Ocniadae  and  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloos, 
and  distant  100  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
AnXU  in  Elis  (x.  p.  458).  Dulicha  appears  to  be 
tiM  same  which  now  hmn  the  synonjnioas  appel- 
litton  of  Makri,  derired  from  its  long  narrofv  nrni. 
(Leake,  Sorthitrn  Greece,  vol.  iiu  p.  574.)  Most 
modern  writers  have  followed  Strabo  in  ouonecting 
DuHchiam  with  the  Ecbinades,  though  It  Mems 
impmible  to  iilentify  it  with  any  ]i.trticDlar  island. 
It  is  observod  bj  Leake  that  Petald,  being  the 
largest  of  the  Echinades,  and  posaesaing  the  ad- 
vantage  of  two  well-sheltered  harbours,  seems  to 
1mt«  the  bait  claim  to  be  oouudered  the  aodent 
Daliehittm.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mere  rock,  tmt  \mag 
separated  only  by  a  strait  of  a  few  hundred  jards 
ficom  the  fertile  pUios  at  tke  moath  of  the  Acheloos 
and  river  of  Oenia,  its  nataral  defideneies  may  have 
been  there  supplied,  and  the  epithets  of  '  lt.issv  ' 
•ad  'abounding  in  wheat,'  wliich  Homer  applies 
toDolidiiiun  (OdL  xtL  396),— 

AovXtx'iov  ToAi/irupov,  toi^cktoj, 

may  be  referred  to  that  part  of  its  territny."  Bnt 

Loakf  a^'U,  witli  j'.ivtiio,  fli.it  "there  is  no  proof 
iu  the  Iliad  or  Odjusey  tliat  Dulichium,  allboogb  at 
tha  head  of  aa  iimiiar  confaderacr,  was  Itself  an 

Uand  :  it  may  wry  jx-ssiMy,  thrn-furr.  liave  been 
a  city  on  the  coaj>t  of  Acaroania,  opposite  to  the 
Echinadei^  perhaps  at  TVagam^iH,  or  more  prbbaUj 

at  the  harbour  named  Pandeleimona  or  Pfufyd, 
which  is  separated  only  by  a  chaanci  of  a  mile  or 
two  tnm  the  Echinades.'* 

Homer,  its  we  have  already  sf>en,  describes  the 
Echinades  as  inhabited ;  but  both  Thucjdides  and 
Seylax  rapreseat  them  as  deserted.  (Thne.  IL  102 ; 
Srylax,  p.  14.)  Strabo  simply  nays  that  thev  were 
barreu  and  rugged  (x.  p.  458).  Stephanos  B. 
names  a  toam  Apolionia  sitoated  in  «oe  of  the  Uands 
(#.  r.  *Airo\A«i.'»'to).  Pliny  gives  us  the  names  of 
nine  of  these  islands, — Aegtalia,  Cotonis,  Thyatira, 
Geoaris,  Diooyria,  Cymus,  Chalcls,  Pinara,  Mystus 
(iv.  12.  H.  19).  Another  «>f  t)i<>  Ecliin.adcs  was 
Artcmita  ('Aprffifra),  whith  became  united  to  the 
the  mainland.  (Strab.  i.  p.  .'i9  ;  Plio.  hr.  1.  s.  2.) 
Artemidoru-s  .«.p<ikc  of  Artcmita  n.s  a  penin.siila  n*ar 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  and  iiliianus  connected 
it  with  the  Oxeiae.  (St^ph.  B.S.*.  'Afmfitrm.)  The 
Oxeiac  (ai  'Of»ro<)  are  sometimes  .<ip>keji  of  as  a 
separate  ^nni})  of  i.-laiida  to  the  west  of  the  Et  hi- 
padee  (romji.  I'lin.  iv.  12.  s.  19),  but  are  iiuliuled 
by  Strabo  under  the  j;eneral  name  of  Echiiiaik'S 
(x.  p.  458).  The  (Jxeiae,  according  to  Strabo,  are 
meationed  by  Homer  un<l<T  the  synanjmeos  name  of 
Thoae  (eoof,  Od.  xv,  299). 

Tho  Echinades  derived  their  name  from  the 
echintis  or  the  "  sea-urciiin,''  in  conseqnaioe  of 
their  sharp  and  prickly  outlines.  Eor  tho  same 
reason  they  were  called  Oxeiae,  or  tlie  Sharp 
laUnds,"  a  name  which  some  of  them  still  retain 
nnder  the  sUghtly  altered  form  of  Orits.  Leake 
remarks  tliat  "  the  EchinadcM  are  divided  into  two 
dnsters,  besides  Peiala,  which,  Ix'iiig  quite  barren 
and  close  to  the  mainland,  is  not  chiiuied,  or  at  lea^t 
is  not  occapied  by  the  Itliacans,  though  anciently  it 
was nwdonbtrily  qi> tiw  Edhiaadw.  Thaurtlum 
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closter  is  commonly  called  the  Dhragtmares,  froitt 
Dhragondra,  the  princijjal  LsUnd ;  and  the  faoutbenip 
the  Oxies  or  Scrvfrs.  By  the  Venetians  they  we^a 
known  as  the  islandjj  of  KurtzoLiri,  which  name  be- 
lon^^.s  properly  to  a  peninsula  to  the  left  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Achelous,  near  Oxid.  Seventeen  of  the  islanda 
have  names  besides  the  four  Modhia,  two  of  which  are 
mere  rocks,  ai;d  nine  of  them  arc  cultivated.  These 
are,  beginning  from  the  aonthward:  —  Oxid,  Afakrip 
Vrvmona,  PondiLmisi,  Karhnui,  Protdti^  Lam- 
hrino,  Sofia,  Dhragondra,  Oxia  alone  is  loftj. 
Mal-ri  and  Vromona  are  the  two  i^ljinds  next  in 
importance.''  (Kmse,  Helku,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  455, 
seq. ;  Leake,  Sorthem  Greece,  vol.  jii.  pp.  30,  seq., 
50,  ^eq.  :  Mure,  Tour  in  Grtece,  vol.  i.  p  104.) 

ECHI  NUS  (  Ex«>or:  Eth.  Exiwufvt,  Poljh.  ix. 
41).  1.  A  town  of  Phtfaiotis  in  Thessalj,  sitnatied 
upon  the  Mali. II'  rulf,  between  Ijunia  and  Lari><a 
Cremastc,  in  a  fertile  district  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  433, 
435;  Tolyb.  ix.  41:  comp  Aristoph.  I^SfsitL  1 169.) 
It  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Echion,  w  ho 
sprang  from  ihi  dragon's  teeth.  (Sqrmn.  Ch.  602 ; 
comp.  Steph.  B.  4.  v.)  JDemosthenes  says  that  Edd- 
nuH  was  taken  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Oicat,  from  the  Thcbans  (Dem. PUL  iiL  p.  120); 
hat  whitter  he  means  the  TnessaBaa  town^  er  tb» 
one  in  Aeainania  of  tlie  same  name,  is  uncertain. 
At  *  htar  tina  wa  find  ,tha  Thessahan  Echinoa  in 
the  hands  of  the  Aetoiiaos,  from  whom  It  was  taken 
by  the  last  Philip,  after  a  ^ie^'e  of  suiiu>  Irti^th. 
(P(^yb.  ix.  41,  seq^  xviL  3,  xviii.  21 ;  Uv.  xxxiL 
33,  xxxir.  29.)  Stiabo  mentiaiis  it  as  em  of  Ae 
(in'(  iaii  citii  h  which  had  been  destroyed  I'V  ar,  >  .irth- 
qoake.  (Strab.  L  p.  60.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  the 
'  modem  vilhga  «f  AkUmd,  idddi  is  only  a  slight  eor- 
ruption  of  the  ancient  name.  The  modem  villairc 
Stands  u[»n  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  whick 
was  oecn;>ip>l  by  the  aadeot  Acropolis.  Dodw«Il 
remarks  that  it  apfjcars,  .<i-s  wi  ll  from  it.'^  situation  as 
^  its  works,  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength. 
I  "  Oppa«ite  the  Acropolis,  at  the  dietencw  of  a  taw 
hundn'd  pares,  is  a  hill,  where  there  are  some  ruins, 
and  foundations  of  large  blocks,  probablj  a  temple." 
(Dodwell,  vol.  it  p.  80;  Leake,  iVerCXiens  Greaoe^ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  20.) 

I  2.  A  town  in  Acanuinia,  also  said  to  have  been 
fonaded  hf  Edikn.   It  was  mentkawd  by  the  poat 

Rhianus,  and  occurs  in  the  list  of  Acamanian  tuwna 
preserved  by  Pliuy,  where  it  is  placed  between  Ue> 
raelia  aad  Aetiom.   Leake  fdaees  it  at  Ai  VatOif 
'  remarking  that,  '*  fniin  Stephanus  and  the  poet 
1  Kliianus,  it  is  evident  that  l:ldunas  was  an  Acama- 
jidatttoimflf  aomeimportanoet  theatograttadbedta 
it  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the  early  cohnies  of  this 
I  coast;  the  rains  at  xl»  Vtuili  indicate  a  remote  an- 
tiqaity,  and  their  lafo  positioo  on  a  rooontain  ra- 
mMVtxl  from  the  sea,  is  in  confonnity  with  that  which 
is  generally  found  in  the  early  foundations  of  tlia 
I  Greeks."  (Staph.  B. «.a.  *Ex!w;  PIfak  iv. 2;  Leafc^ 

Sorthem  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  23.  .'■eq.) 
I     E'CNOMUS  ('E/rfo/ios),  a  hill  on  the  S.  coast  of 
I  Sicily,  between  Agrlgentnm  and  Gela,  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Himera  (SaZfo).   Accordinc  to  TModoma 
(xix.  108),  the  tyrant  Phalaris  had  a  castle  on  tUa 
I  bill,  in  which  he  kept  bis  celebrated  braMB  boUt 
and  the       derived  its  name  from  this  circumstance. 
The  etymology  ia  obviou.sly  fanciful;  but  it  .^eeras 
I  clear  that  the  aita  was  inhabited  at  an  early  period, 
!  though  there  was  no  city  there,  for  Plutarch  tells  os 
j  that  Dion,  in  his  advance  against  Syracuse  (b.  c. 
(857);  was  Jeiaed  lij  tba  AgiigantiDe  kajgUa  wIm 
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dwelt  about  Ecnomns.   (Plut.  IHon.  26.)   It  was 
raheequrntly  occapM  awl  fortified  bj  tlie  Cartha- 
ginians in  their  wan  a^Hin^t  A$rathocle«;  and,  in 
B.  c  311,  witnessed  a  great  defeat  of  the  Syracosan 
tyrant  by  the  former  people.    On  this  occasiou  the 
Cartliaginlaiw  under  Uamilcar  had  established  their 
camp  immediately  adjoining  Ecnomos,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Htinem;  while  A^athocks  occupied  a 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  tke  rirer,  where  there  was 
also  a  fortified  poet,  ascribed  to  Phalaris,  and  called 
after  him  Phalarium.    The  details  of  the  action,  as 
related  by  Diodorus  (xis.  107 — 110),  entirely  agree 
with  this  account  of  the  position  of  the  two  armies, 
and  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  ground:  the  lo- 
calities have  been  fully  described  bj  D'Onrilk  {Si- 
ctda,  pp.  lia,  1 13),  wbi» has clearijr esfabltshed  the 
troe  pijsition  of  Kcnomus.    The  hill  to  which  the 
name  waa  giTen  is  the  extremity  of  a  laoge  of  small 
deratioD,  extaodhiff  lictween  the  eea  aod  a  plain 
about  six  miles  in  l«nptli.  uliidi  stretches  from 
theace  to  the  river  Uimera*   It  wa.s  in  this  phua 
that  the  gTv&i  slaughter  of  Uw  lioo]is  of  A^athoelee 
took  place,  in  their  flight,  aftsr  tliey  were  driven 
back  from  the  Cartha^niaii  camp.   At  the  foot  of 
the  hm  of  Ecnomns,  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land 
immediately  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  HimurH,  stands 
the  modem  towa  of  Licata  or  AUcata^  from  which 
fhehfll  above  h  deriraB  the  name  of  Mimte  df  Li- 
cata.   On  the  bloj*"  of  tlii?>  hill  towards  the  but 
above  the  modem  town,  are  the  ruius  of  an  ancient 
dty,  nnqiMStionably  time  of  Pfahitiae,  fbnnded  hy 
the  Agrigcntine  despot  of  that  iiainc  almut  b.  c.  280; 
hot  wnbieh  were  renrded  by  Faaello  and  the  earlier 
topofraphfliB  as  thoae  of  Geh,  a  ndstake  which 
tlirfw  the  whole  geography  of  this  part  of  Sicily  into 
confusion.  (Cluver.\$»ctL  pp.  2U,  214;  D'Orrille, 
JLc.)   [Grla.]    The  name  of  Eeaanm  IB  again 
mentioned  by  rolyliius  (i.  2r))  in  the  First  Punic 
War,  B.&  256,  when  the  tiouuui  fleet  under  L.  Man- 
Bu  and  M.  Regohia  (ooefaed  than  in  «rd«r  to  taka 
on  board  the  land  forres  (ie>tined  for  the  African  ex- 
pedition :  these  troops  were  encamped  appareaUy  on 
the  Un,  wbUh  wotud  account  for  the  otMrwisa  rin- 
gnlar  omiswinn  of  tbr  n.une  of  I'hintias.*  [K.H.H.] 

ECKON  ('AKKcipwy),  one  of  the  5  ciues  of  the 
PhilnthMaO  Sam.  t.  10, 11,  vi.  17%  in  tin  northern 
bonier  of  .Tiirlah  {Joih.  xv.  11.);  but  assigned  to  the 
children  of  Dan  (xix.  43.),  and  accordingly  ascribed 
to  that  tribe  in  EaieUna  (AmnmuI.  a.  v.),  where 
St.  .TiTomc  rxMi  "  ut  tiro  .Trhilror  in  tribu  Juda." 
They  place  it  between  Axotus  and  Jamnia  to  the 
aaat;  wd  St  Jerome  mentions  that  it  was  aometimes 
BuppoAed  to  be  identiral  with  Stnito's  Tower,  after- 
wards Caesareia — a  manifeat  and  inexplicable  error. 
Its  site  ia  preserved  bj  the  modem  Tilbue  of  Akit, 
SSW.  of  Ramleh  in  the  great  plaint  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Rtt.  vol.  iii.  pp.  22—24.  [G.  W.J 

ECTINL  The  name  of  this  people  occurs  in  the 
Trophy  of  the  Alps,  as  pre«ierve«l  hy  Pliny  (iii.  20). 
In  the  inscription  on  the  arch  at  S^uftio  (^mia),  the 
aama  Egdfaw  ceean,  and  it  ia  anppoaad  that  the 

•  Arnold,  apparently  nii.->leil  by  tlie  niar^nml  note 
in  Schweighfalaser's  Polybius  (nil.  i.  p.  69),  has 
given  the  name  "f  Battle  of  Kcii'unu.s  "  to  the  [freat 
sea-tight  m  whicli  Manliu,s  and  lk>f:uluM  defeated  tiic 
Carthaginian  fleet  on  their  way  to  Africa:  hut  it  is 
quite  clrar,  both  from  Polybius  (i.  25)  and  from  Zo- 
naras  (viii.  12),  that  this  battle  took  place  off 
aeka  Minoo,  to  tAieh  point  the  Bonaa  iaet  had 
pnioeadad  fttm  ScBonma.  J^  ^,  •  , 


two  names  mean  the  same  people.  It  is  conjectured 
that  they  may  have  been  in  the  vaUc^  of  the  Txmu^ 
a  rifer  which  flows  down  from  near  B<irc' lunette 
into  the  Var;  and  in  that  part  which  is  caikd  the 
Vol  St.  Etiaimf  according  to  some  modem  anthoH- 
tiea,  where  there  are  sud  to  b«  Roman  remains. 
This  opinion  of  the  site  of  the  Kctini  seems  to  rest 
on  the  resemblance  of  tha  name  to  that  of  the  7iWa, 
which  is  not  much.  [G.  L.] 

EDKBESSUS  ('E8</9n<ro^r :  Eth.  *ES,$r)tTtrtit, 
'EStfiiicfios),  a  city  of  Lyda,  ftr  which  Stephanus 
B.  («.  V.)  quotes  Gapito.  [G.  L.] 

EDENATES,  are  mentioned  ia  the  inscriptiuu  on 
the  Tnijiliy  of  the  Alps.  (Plio.  ill  20).  The  name 
of  the  Adanateo  ocean  on  the  arch  at  &gasio  (Stua), 
and  IVAnTilla  oenaiderB  it  the  aaroe  as  the  name 
Edeiiate.s,  but  others  do  not.  The  diflerence  is  cer- 
tainly not  much  ;  but  the  olyect  of  the  two  inscrip. 
tiona  ia  not  the  same.  fVAnvflk  oonjectares  that 
"  the  name  of  .^vjtleiui,  which  is  that  of  the  Uttla 
town  of  Sesne,  in  the  north  of  Provence,  in  the  dio> 
eeae  of  Embrun,  on  the  borden  of  that  of  Digne* 
may  indicate  the  site  of  the  Edenates.  Seine  waa 
called  Sedena  in  the  middle  agea.  [0.  L.}  ■ 

EDESSA  CnwtniEtk,TS9wcmef,*Eiwcvy6s)i 
the  ancient  (upital  of  MacadoDia,  was  seated  on  the 
Egnatian  way,  at  the  entiaiioa  of  a  paas,  which  waa 
the  most  important  to  the  kingdom,  aa  leading  flrom 
the  maritime  provinces  into  I'j  p  r  Maced(»nia,  and, 
by  another  branch  of  the  same  tjass,  into  Jbyncestis 
and  PeUgonia.  (Polyb. 97.  §  4.  xanriT.  If .  §  7; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  323,  x.  p.  449;  I'tol.  ill.  1,1.  §  39,  viii. 
12.  §  7;  Jim.  AtUon.;  Jtm.  UierotoL;  PeuL  Tmb.: 
Hieroel.;  GonstPorpb.<fe7^l«ai.ii.  2.)  Aegaeand 
E<!es.'vi,  tluitiph  s'tmc  h.ive  considered  that  tlieywara 
diiferejit  towns,  are  no  doubt  to  be  considered  as  idaD> 
tical,  tba  former  behig  probably  the  older  form. 
(Comp.  Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Anc.  Jlist.  vol.  ii.  p.  2.54, 
tzani.;  Tafol,  ThessaL  p.  308,  de  Viae  Egnat.  Parte 
Oeeid.  p.  48.)  The  oomraandinf  and  pietnreaqna 
site  upon  whieli  the  town  was  built  was  the  orij:inal 
centre  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  residence  of  the 
dynasty  which  sprang  from  the  Temenid  Fndieeaa. 
'  Tlie  ^eat  of  government  was  af\cr>varJs  tran.sferred 
to  the  marshes  of  PelU,  which  lay  in  the  niaritime 
pbm  beneath  the  ridga  thtonidi  which  the  LydiM 
'  forces  its  way  to  the  sea.  But  the  old  rai  it.J 
always  remained  the  national  hearth  (iaria,  D'lod, 
ExoerpL  p.  563)  of  the  Uaoedoniaa  taea,  and  tha 
burial-place  for  their  kings.  The  body  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  though  by  the  intrigues  of  Ptolemy 
it  was  taken  to  Memphis,  was  to  have  reposed  al 
Aegae  (Pans.  i.  6.  §  3), —  the  sfiot  where  liis  father 
I'hilip  fell  by  the  hand  of  I'ausanias  (^Diod.  xvL  91, 
92).  The  murdered  Eur}-dice  and  her  husband  ware 
buried  here  by  order  of  (-'a>>ander,  after  having  been 
removed  from  Aniphipoiis.  (Uiod.  xix.  52;  Athen. 
iv.  p.  1 55.)  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Eptrus,  when  he  had 
taken  the  town,  cave  u|>  the  royal  tombs  to  he  rifled 
by  his  Gallic  mercenaries,  in  hopes  of  finding  trea- 
sure. (Plut  iyrA.  26.)  At^er  the  Roman  con- 
fjuest.  Kdessa  ('"  nobills  urbs,"  Li  v.  xlv.  30)  belonged 
to  the  third  region;  and  imjK-rial  coin.s,  ranging  from 
Augustus  to  Subinia  Tranquillina,  wit'e  of  the  third 
Gordian,  have  been  found,  with  the  epigraph 
,  EAE22AinN.  (Ikkhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  71 ;  Scstini,  Mon. 
VeL  p.  37.) 

In  the  reign  of  Basil  II.,  Bodena  (Bo5t;»'cI,  Cedren. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  705;  Glycas,  p.  3U9),  —  whence  the  mo- 
dam  nuiN^->whidi  waa  alraiglf  ftrtified,  waa  ona 
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«l  ihe  Bnlgaritt  oonqiMstt  «f  thai  mufmr.  (Le 

BcAn,  Bcu  Empire,  vol.  xiv.  p.  195.) 

Vodhend,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  aitoatioD,  in  the 
OMgntficencfl  of  the  •amandin^  coaiitry,  and  tb« 
atent  of  the  rit  !i  pn^pwt  which  it  commands,  is 
ml  inferior  to  any  bitnution  in  Greece.  Notwitb- 
■hroding  its  ancient  importaace,  the  Uelleoie 
mains  are  few;  the  site,  from  ita  uatiiral  advanfaeos, 
has  doublle^ly  be«n  always  occupied  by  a  town,  and 
VMm  oaostructions  have  caowd  the  destruction  of  the 
more  anciont.  The  only  vestipe  <i(  Hellenic  fortifi- 
cations that  has  been  discovered  is  a  piece  of  wall 
which  sopporta  one  of  the  modan  bouMS  OQ  the 
edge  of  thcclilT;  but  there  aremnny  sr.-itterpil  remains 
in  the  town,  among  which  are  some  iiuscnjition^  uf  the 
lime  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (JLMk»,N«Hhem  Greeet, 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  'J72  — 279.)  [E.B..J.] 

JtUESSA  {n  'E5faaa:  Etk.  'Eiwoeuos,  'Ebtc- 
•IfwItX  a  to^n  of  great  importance  ia  the  northern 
•Stiamitj  of  Mesopotamia,  in  tl***  province  of  Os- 
riioAlc,  which  itself  is  said  Uj  have  dt  rived  it.s  rrnnic 
from  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the  town.  (Diony.s. 
Patr.  ap.  Assem.  ii.  p.  98 ;  I'rocop.  B.  P.  ii.  1 7.)  It 
waa  situated  on  the  river  Scirtus  (now  Dai*an),  a 
email  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  and  wa.s  distant 
about  40  milca  from  i^ugma  {Itin.  Ant.  I.  c),  and 
a  day's  journey  from  Batna  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  12). 
Accounts  ditfer  as  tu  the  date  of  its  foundation,  Bome 
placing  it  extremely  early,  and  aaooiding  to  mythical 
times,  as  Isidore,  who  attribntea  its  origin  to 
Membrotb  or  Niiarod,  luad  St  Ephrem,  who  saja 
Nimrod  ruled  at  Arach  and  Edessa  (Comment,  m 
Gmetun.')  It  is,  however,  most  likely  that  Appian 
is  correct  in  stating  tluit  it  was  really  built  by  Se- 
itociu,  aad  that  it  wae  one  of  the  roanj  towns  built 
or  raetoced  about  the  Mine  period  of  history  to  whieh 
European  names  were  given  by  the  Macedonian 
rulers.  (^Syr.  57.)  The  same  statement  is  made  bj 
Cedreotti  (i.  p.  166).  Its  position  has  Mt  been 
dearlj  noted  by  some  ancient  writers.  Thus  Ste- 
phaaus  and  Stimbo  placed  it  in  Syria,  the  latter  ooU' 
nonding  it  with  Hierapolis,  and  stating  that,  like  it, 
it  bore  anciently  the  naiiu*  of  Hainliyio  (Ba/u§uini, 
xvL  \f,  746).  Pliiur  aaeerta  that  it  was  in  AraUa, 
aad  was  oaUed  AntiochehuOaltrrfioes,  from  a  fton- 
tain  of  that  name  which  *>xi>liil  in  thf  city  (v.  24. 
•.  SI).  This  foeitioii  ia  certainlr  wroogi  but  the 
ftDMffk  la  airiow,  aa  H  comieets  the  town  witii  same 
BOtioss  in  other  authors.  Thus  Stcph.inu<«  (/. 
■tallt  that  it  was  caUed  Edeaaa  from  the  force  of 
Ha  watsn  (8i&  Tdr  Wirm  fiif^  oSrw  itKih 
0(7(Ta),  and  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Maoedooia;  while,  in  hia  Hat  «( the  plaoes  which 
bovB  the  Bane  of  AntwdMia,  the  8th  la  dari^^nated 

»/  in]  Tf;5  Ka\ifil>6r)t  Kifiyrii.  Atifii-iit  roi;is  of 
Edeasa  abound  between  the  ages  of  Commodus  and 
Tnilanna  Oedtu;  tin  majority  of  tbem  reading,  on 
the  rererse,  KOA.  M.  EAFXGA  or  EAEC  A,  or  with 
the  insertion  of  the  title  *'  Metropolis,"  KOA.  MAK. 
BABCCA.  MHTP.  TbeeBaetneaBfa^ef  tkaaeoond 
word  MAK.  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained : 
bat  we  cannot  help  sospecting  that  it  refers  to  the 
popolar  baUaT  in  the  Maoedonian  uripn  of  tha  dt  j, 
KOA.  MAK.  being  sliort  for  KOAnNIA  MAKE- 
AONON.  The  obvereee  present  bu&ts  of  the  Abgari 
(«  keal  nihn,  and  «f  tiie  ooBtsnipoiamem  Booian 
einperor.1.  There  exists,  too,  a  peculiar  class  of 
aotoDO'mKU  Greek  copper  coins,  all  of  which  bear  on 
thaflbf«MilMadB«r  AaliDehttB  IV.,aiid  are  peiftcUj 
alike  in  their  fabric  and  art.  Their  rerenes  bear 
respectiTelj  the  names  of  an  Antioduia  in  Ptole* 


mais,  Mygdonia,  and  near  Daphne;  the  fonrih  hai 

been  til!  this  time  undetermined.  It  reads  ANTIO- 
XEON  TON  Eni  KAiVAIPOHI.  With  the  en- 
denea  staled  above,  we  make  no  doabt  thattUi 
belon!!'?  to  tl»e  8th  Antiochtia  of  S^ephanuf,  one 
the  namea,  aa  it  ap^'ors,  uf  Kdt-s^a,  and  the  tilli 
whaiaby  it  may  hare  been  usually  recogniiad  dorilg 
thf  period  of  Antiotlui>  IV.  Tiiere  is  no  reasonable 
ol>jp<  tion  to  the  belief  that  the  nuMiem  town  of  Or/ah 
or  Urfnh  reprt-sents  the  site  of  the  ancient  Edessa. 
(Tavemier,  ii.  4;  Poctxke,  ii.  p.  2.32;  Nfobuhr.  ii. 
p.  407.)  In  this  instance  the  meet  ancKnt  nanie 
appears  to  have  been  preserved.  I»idonis  spealdog  of 
Mavvovo^l^a,  evidently  the  Orrhft  of  MaaUlk  «ka 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  Edessa, 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  <^  Edasaa,  salfass* 
qnently  to  its  foundation  by  Seleucus,  tiD  Christisa 
times:  but  during  the  wars  between  the  Gtaeoo-Boaisa 
empire  and  tha PiwIbhs, and  in  Ecclesiastical  htstoy, 
Eile.vsa  plays  a  very  prominent  part.  Many  ootioti 
of  the  events  of  the  period  may  be  found  m  the 
following  authorities.  (Procop,  B.  P.  i.  17,  &c., 
B.  G.  iv.  14,  Stc,  (if  Aedific.  ii.  7 :  Evagrius,  ff.E. 
i  V.  8—26 ;  Malala,  Chron.  1 7 .  p.  4 1 8 ;  HierocL  p  7  U ; 
Dionys.  Patriarch,  ap.  As.sem.  /.  c;  Tbeopbaaes  aad 
Cedrenus.)  It  appears  that  the  town  sofbrad  SS 
much  from  natural  causes  as  from  the  attacks 
enemisii  Of  th'-se,  the  river  Scirtns  was  the  pna- 
cipal  canw,  no  less  than  four  destroctive  floods  btag 
recorded  in  the  Chronicon  Edesaenam  (api  AaMib 
p.  3B6)  and  other  works.  In  A.i>.  718  the  tom 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthqaaka  {DiaVik 
Patr.  ap  Assem.  iL  p.  259),  yet  the  woilc  ia> 
storation  (commenced  by  Justinian  after  «M  d 
tha  floods,  Prooop.  de  Atdtf.  m.  7)  must  hAniM 
rapid,  or  the  imporUnoe  of  the  place  ilsdf  vny 
great,  since  it  appears  from  the  Chrani<-oo  B*f 
Uebrseos,  that  aa  late  as  juo.  1184  that  were  oo 
less  than  1 5  large  charcbes  wUdi  lidl  tato  tte  fasnii 
of  the  Saracens.  ( A,s--,em.  iL  p.  368).  In  a.  n  \2$5 
it  is  ooapled  with  other  deserted  and  ruined  town, 
aach  as  Beraea  and  Hasan,  by  Haphrianoa.  (Asmm. 
ii.  p.  260.)  Since  then,  it  ha-s  iiwer  risen  to  its 
fonner  gveatneas,  though  it  ia  and  has  hesa  a  place 
«r  aema  impartanee  for  tha  iafaaid  Imde  ktanen 
Kurdistan  and  Alepp).  The  original  gi*emment  of 
Edesisa  appears  to  hare  been  Tested  in  kings  «r 
petty  pnncea,  morserkaa  dependant  on  the  urigh 
bouring  eiii|iires,  first  on  the  rulers  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  then  under  the  Somsa 
and  Byzantine  emperors.  The  local  wunca  «f  thi 
king.s  wf-re  Abgarus  and  >ranntis;  titles  which  appear 
to  have  been  pcesenred  among  them,  like  the  names 
of  the  Phanwlia  aad  Ptdleniiw  in  Egypt  Thm 
name.s  are  found  (ns  stated  before)  on  the  Grrek 
coins  of  Edeasa,  till  the  time  of  Trajanns  Dccius.  A 
ssriea  of  Aem  is  given  by  Dioojsias  (ap.  Assem.  ic), 
and  niaiiy  of  tiieni  ;iro  mentioned  in  the  hbtories  of 
the  times  (Procop.  BelL  iv.  17.,  Enaebtos,  and  the 


Edessa  was  celebrated  in  Cbri*tian  times  f«"  'ts 
schools  of  theology,  to  which  students  came  fnoi 
great  distancea.  Of  ths8^  tha  meat  important  was 
the  Schola  P&nka.  This  school  .appears  to  have 
been  limited  toChriatians  of  the  Pen>ian  Dstioo. 
The  prolhaaon  are  mnnnUa  fa  Urtaij  for  the  put 

they  took  in  the  Ncstorian  controversy,  under  tbi 
guidance  of  John,  Patiisrch  of  Antioch,  and  lhat. 
Bishop  of  Edesaa,  A.n.  44»-467, against  St.  CyrOL 
It  is  clear  from  a  letter  of  Beth  Anamensis.  and 
from  the  Chronicon  Edessenom,  that  their  2iestorisa 
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teaching  «M  CMiM  of  the  rnin  of  this  school. 
Tbe  proftman  were  expelled  bj  MartTrnai  Bishop  of 
EdesM,  and  tbe  school  itself  palled  down  bjr  erder 
of  Zeno  the  Roman  etnporor,  a.  u.  489,  and  n  <  liunh 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  was  boilt  Ml  its  rains,  (iitmean 
Beth  ArsamcBsiii  ap.  AsMOki. p.  SS9;  Chnn.  EdsM. 
«p.  Anem.  i.  p.  406;  Theodor.  IJ.  E.  ii.  .1.18.  .166.) 
The  expulsion  of  the  professocs  was  doubtless  one 
chief  caose  of  the  inmiedinte  sad  subsequent  opread 
of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  Tliere  was,  1.  >ii].  •*  the 
Schola  Persioai  at  least  one  other  school  for  nisrel* 
LmeooB  papib  said  knnung.  St.  Epiphaniw  shown 
that  tbe  Syriac  langoage  was  in  hia  day  much 
atodied  bj  the  Eer^ans  (Maertt,  66),  and  it  is 
mamfnt  Ail  Bdwi  wit  mnmB^jmn  the  prin- 
ce SMlflfOiMitalliHaiiv.  [vo 


eoEv  or  KiHca-sA  m  mbbopotamja. 

EDETA  or  LEITIIA  ("HStrro  ^  koX  Atlpta, 
Ptol.  ii.  6,  §  63),  the  chief  city  of  the  Edetani,  one 
MBl»of  wlnell  il  mill  nteined  by  the  town  of  Lyria, 
where  there  are  ruins  and  inscriptions.  (Laborde, 
nin.  (U  KnpoApu.  vol.  i.  p.  259.)  [I'.  S.] 

EDITA'Nl  ('HSTjTOi'o.'.  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  15;  Plin. 
iii.  3.  8.  4)  or  SEDE  l  A'NI  (Liv.  xxiv.  20.  xxviii. 
94;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  371,  foil.;  2*5)7toj'o/,  Strab.  iii.  p. 
165),  a  people  of  Hlspania  Tarraconensis,  R.  of  the 
Celtiberi,  Bastctani,  and  Contcstani.  Their  coontiy, 
£oETAMiA,.compri.sed  the  district  lying  between  tbe 
liTCSB  Iberns  {£bro)  and  Sucm  (/ucar),and  bounded 
by  the  mountaias  of  Celtiberia  on  the  W.  (Con- 
oemifig  tlifi  occupation  ol  parts  of  their  territory  by 
the  Ilsrtaones  and  tbe  Suessetani,  see  the  articles.) 
It  corresponded  to  the  N.  part  of  VaUneia,  and  the 
S.  part  of  Araffon.  It  was  traversed  by  several 
iffm  ranning  from  NW.  to  SE.,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  Ti'RiA  (7W»a  or  Guadtdaviar),  and  in 
its  KE.  part  were  some  tributaries  of  the  Iber\is. 
The  Edetani  pos.seH.sed  some  very  celebrated  dties. 
Id  tbe  extreme  NW.,  on  tlie  Ibems,  was  CARaAR- 
AUOU8TA  (Zara^osp);  and  in  tbe  SE.  were  Saol'JC- 
mc  (JCurrKc/ro),  on  the  PalUntia  (Palancia},  the 
modem  capital  Valestia  (  Vatenciay,OD  the  Toria, 
and  SucBo  {CuUeraf),  on  the  river  of  the  same 
MM^  liMir  htst  city  on  this  side.  These  three  cities 
lay  npco  tbe  high  road  from  Tamco  to  Carthago 
Mora,  the  other  cities  upon  which  were  as  follows, 
bepinnina;  from  Dertosa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Iberus  :  Intibiu,  27  M.  P.  (/<m.  AtU.  pb  399 : 
prob.  5.  Mateo)  ;  Ildum,  24  M.  P.  (/ttl.  9k.  t 
prob.  Villa  de  Coioaef);  Skpei.a<  i  {Iiin.  p.  400: 
nrob.  Bmriami,  near  ViUa  RtaX^  {jagnntum  23 
M.  P.,  Valentin  16  M.  P.,  Sacro  90  IL  P.  Batwwo 
this  road  and  the  coast  were:  Ibbra,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tbe  Iberos,  near  its  month;  Etovissa  (Liv. 
zzi.  39;  'Hr^fifffa,  Pt(^:  prob.  Oropesa),  oo  the 
coast,  NE.  of  Sepelaci;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sagnntnm,  SUabo  aoentiuns  Ciikkromesus,  Oleas- 
TSITM,  and  OabtIUAs  (Strab.  iii.  p.  159).  The 
other  principal  plaa>»  wire;  Edf.ta,  the  cipitai; 
HoMoacA  (Liv.  zxii.  20,  where  the  reading  is  doubt- 
fol);  TvBBA  (Ut.  luaSSL  44:  fmh.  Tttjatm^ 
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'  Cuaf!ahnnr)  ;  SE«f)imioA  (Lefforbe,  mscr.  and 
coins  ap.  Vaillant,  Num.  Imp.  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  116( 
Floras,  Etp.  S.  toLt.  p.  21,  vol.  viii.  p.  97,  Mfed.4» 
Esp.  Tol.  iL  pp.  .173,  6.10  ;  Wionnct,  vol.  i.  p.  50, 
Suppl.  ToLL  p.  1U2  ;  Num.  Ootk,i  Eckhel,  toL  i. 
p.  56);  there  an  also  Bonum  faaoiptfana  at  Bed*, 

K.  of  Sf;jnrbf;  OssiOEUDA  ('OfffnKfV'^a,  Ptol. :  /,7A, 
Ossigerdenses,  PUn.  iii.  S.  s.  4  ;  coins  ap.  Flores, 
MmLdBEtp.wA  S.>ft89,ToLilLii.109:  Ifkmwt, 
Tol.  i.  p.  47,  Suppl.  vol,  i.  p.  95  ;  Sestini,  p.  177: 
proh.  Osiera  near  Zoroyooa)  ;  Lcomica  {AtwUta, 
PHn.  PtoL  ft  ee.;  proh.  Alemm is  Aragm);  Dama- 
I»IA  (Aa^cwla,  Ptol.;  .^^A.  DdDianitani,  Plin. c), 
S.  of  Caesaraugosta ;  Bkua,  a  nionicipiura  (Be- 
Asio,  Ptd.!  £tt.Bditanii,  PBa.  I  A:  pnAk  MMis; 
Se«tint,  Med.  hp.  p.  10,1):  these  four  places  bad 
the  cdvitaa  Bomaua  and  belonged  to  the  cooventiu 
of  CaeMrMigDitai  (Ulnrt,  toL  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  413, 

foil)  [P.  a] 

EDOMI'TAJe.  rii>usiAKA.] 

ETXyNES  (*HtMWt,  Steah.  x.  p.  470,  xr.  p^  687) 

or  EDO'NI  (hlSct'i-oi,  Sieph.  B.,  Plin.  iv.  11),  a 
Thracian  people,  whose  name  was  often  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  to  wcpww  the  whdo  of  lh« 

nation  of  which  they  funned  a  part.  (Ae.sch.  Pers. 
493;  Soph.  ^1^.955;  Eurip.  i/ec.  1153;  Or.  Jtfet 
xi.  69,  Trut.  iy.  1. 49 ;  Proper!  i. 3. 5;  Hor.  Cant. 

li.  7.  27.)  It  .appars  from  Thucydides  (ii.  99) 
that  this  Thracian  clan  once  held  posse&bion  of  tho 
light  bonk  of  the  Stryinon,  aa  far  as  Mygdonia,  but 
were  driven  from  this  by  the  IVmcni  l  princes  of 
Macedonia.  Afterwards  they  are  found  occupying, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  .S'.rj-mon,  the  district  caOei 
Ei>oNi9  ('HSwi'/i,  Ptol.  iii.  1.3.  §  31),  which  ex- 
tended from  Lake  Cercinitis  as  far  E.  as  tJie  river 
Nestus,  between  the  spurs  of  Mt.  Orbelus,  and  tho 
Pieres  to  the  S.  (Cnmp.  Hcnxl.  v.  U.  vii.  110,  114; 
Thuc.  iv.  102,  loy.)  KdiJiii>  wa.s  imiudeii  in  the 
first  region  of  Macedonia,  afit-r  the  Unman  conquest, 
B.  <•.  167.  (Liv.  xlv.  29.)  The  folliAvine  nre  the 
principal  towns  of  this  unportaot  district:  Ajirm- 
i>ous,  with  its  harbour  EIon;  Itncoiirat  PBA- 
GKEs;  Ok.syma:  (lASonrs;  1)omebl\s;  Prnt-ippi; 
Drabescus;  ^Jeai'ous;  Acumisma;  Tilagilds; 

PEKOAMtia. 

A  lanre  coin  of  Geta,  king  of  the  Edoni,  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Millingeu,  the  characters  on  which 
agree  with  tiie  time  when  the  Edoni  poeseased  Dra- 
beacos  and  the  Nine  Ways,  and  had  therefore  tbe 
power  ef  working  some  of  tbe  mines.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  coins  of  the  Orescii,  with  the  typa, 
a  satjr  canying  off  a  nymph,  belong  to  Edonis  or 
its  vicinity.  The  Satyrs  were  the  Satrae,  and  refer 
to  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  the  mountains  Pan- 
gaenm  and  Orbelns.  (Herod.  viL  1 1 1.)  Apollodoraa 
(iii.  5)  has  banded  down  some  tnutitions  showing 
tlie  connection  between  the  kings  of  the  Edoni,  and 
tiie  logends  about  Dionysus  and  the  Satyrs.  (Leake, 
NoHkarm  Crmee^  vol.  iii.  p.  2 1 3.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

EDO'XIS.  [Axtawdrus.] 

EDBEI  i'EfySi,  LXX. ;  'A5pad,  Euseb.),  a  town  of 
tiwbalf  tribe  of  lAmasseh,  beyond  Jordan,  mentioned 
with  Ashtarotb  (JosA.  xiii.  31 )  as  a  dty  of  the  king- 
dom of  Qg  in  Bashan.  Ensebius  places  it  80  milci 
fromBoara.  ((homatt  g.v.*Affap<ae.)  TheAraUan 
geographers  mention  a  \il]:i;,'f  under  the  name  of 
Edkra  in  the  Hawm,  which  haa  been  identified 
with  Edrei,  by  Dr.  Bobfann.  (JBO.  Rta.  rtL  iii. 
.\pl.*^nd.  p.  155.)  Burckliardt  had  supposed  it  to  be 
represented  by  £d-J)oad,  a  village  between  Daai 
MdJf«MMA,to«h»«Mlof  thaAajf  road,UfewtiA 
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Biurak  tad  Adjhtn.  (Trareh,  p.  241.)  Tbe  site  of 
Edkra  is  not  w  aocnrateh-  defined,  but  Dr.BoUason 
Mjn,  **  it  is  ncairr  to  Btuirah  than  is  Deraa,  accord- 
ing to  my  informatioa"  [G.  W.] 

EDHOS,  an  island  off  \he  coast  «f  Bfitaiii,  men- 
tiooed  by  Ptulenij  (ii.  2.  §  12)  as  one  of  the  four 
islands  eastward  of  Hibemia,  viz. :  Monaoeda,  Motu^ 
Edros  (desert),  Leranos  (desert).  Another  reading;  is 
OdnM:  Adras  and  Andros,  aiso  £dros,s  Atrd«y 
/sfaMfofthecsutorWalw.  HLG.  L.]  * 

EDRUM  (Idro),  a  town  of  Gallia  Transpsdani, 
situated  on  «  ooasiiilerable  lake,  now  called  the  Logo 
dI4ra,  formed  bjr  the  river  Cleasis  or  CAiete. 
Ksither  the  lake  nor  the  town  is  mentioned  hj  aaj 
andrnit  anthor,  b«t  an  iaacriptiaii  cited  by  Clnver 
(/to/,  p.  108)  pravM  the  Btnt  and  ODsteooB  of  the 

lutter :  it  wa.s  probablj  BOt  •  HUIoiaipnl  town,  but  a 
depeadeacj  of  Brizia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SBTIONEIA.    [Atiiexae,  p.  308,  a.] 

BODINII.  [P>riNi.] 

EOELASTA.  [Ckltibkbia.1 

EOESTA.  [Seoksta.] 

EGK'TA,  Ai:GE'TA('E77rTaor'ETTrr«,  VuA.  iii. 
9.  §  4),  a  town  on  the  Danube  in  Moeaia,  near  the 
tpot  ivtMra  Tnjan  built  bis  bridge  across  the  river. 
According  to  the  Notitia  Ii-ip.  (30),  iti  garrison 
consisted  of  a  division  of  the  thirtcentli  legion  and  a 
nqnadno  of cnvalry.  (/(m.  Ant  918 ;  Geopr.  Rav.  ir. 
7.)  [l-.s.] 

EGITA'NIA  ildtama  la  Vieja,  W.  of  Coria,  on 
flw  P^omut),  a  cit J  of  Lnsttuiia,  only  known  by  tlie 
inscriptions  found  among  its  extensive  ruins.  It  was 
also  called  Igediu.  (Gruter,  p.  162,  No.  31 ;  Fkra, 
&  sir.  f.  137 ;  Ukeit,  toI.  iL  |^  1.  p. 
397.)  [P.  S.] 

EUNA'TIA  or  GNATIA  (Xyrarla  or  lyraT^a: 
EA.  IVaAsor,  Inser.;  Ignatfaras,  £A.  OA.  pi  S69), 
a  consitierable  town  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  sca- 
oosst  between  Bariam  and  Brundosium.  The  itine* 
nrioi  place  it  at  27  M.  P.  from  the  femwr,  nd  S9 
fnUL  the  latter  city.  (/fin.  A  nt.  pp.  1 1 7 ,  3 1  :  Tab. 
Anli)  Both  Strabo  and  Ptdemy  mention  it  as  a 
dty  cf  the  Psncetians  or  sontfasm  Apolians:  and 
Pliiiy  alsd  a-^-ip^iiK  it  to  the  Pedicnli  (the  same  people 
with  the  Peucetians),  thoogb  be  eUewhese  less  cor- 
laeUj  daseriheo  it  as  a  tosm  of  the  SaBntinaB.  It 
most  Indeed  have  boon  the  la,st  city  of  the  Peucetiana 
teinuds  the  frontiers  of  Calabria.  (Stmb.  vi.  p.  282 ; 
PtoL  lii.  1.  §  15;  Mel.  ii.  4;  PHb.  ii.  107.  s.  Ill, 
iii.  U.S.  I R.)  Horace,  who  msde  it  his  last  halting- 
place  on  his  journey  to  Brundasiam,  tells  us  that  it 
tnflbnd  from  the  want  of  good  water  *,  and  ridicules 
the  prctende<l  tninule  (noticed  also  hy  Pliny)  shown 
by  the  inhabitantti,  who  asserted  that  iucenise  placed 
on  a  certain  altar  was  spontaneously  conenmed  ii^-> 
oat  the  application  of  fire.  (Hoc;  StL  U  5. 97— >100 ; 
PUn.  u.  107.  8.  111.) 

No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems 
to  have  derived  its  chief  importance  from  it.s  jxisition 
on  the  high  uwA  to  Brundusium,  which  rendered  it 
a  convenient  ha!lin:;-place  fur  travellen both  by  land 
and  aoL  (Strah,  Lc')  Then  is,  however,  no antbo- 

*  This  at  least  ie  the  construction  put  by  all  the 

best  commentators  upon  the  plirase  df  Horace, — 
Lymphis  iratis  exstructa:"  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  modem  topt^raphers  speak  of  the  site  as 
abounding  in  fresh  water,  and  having  one  iounlain 
in  particular,  still  called  the  Fonte  dAjnazzo,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  country.  (Pratilli, 
Via  AifiOf  p.  544;  Bomendli|  voL  iL  p.  146.) 
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rity  for  the  assertion  of  some  Italian  to;^ 
(adopted  from  them  by  Cramer  and  others),  that  tlw 
mad  from  hence  along  the  coast  to  Barium  and  Ca* 
nu^ium  was  named  from  this  city  the  Vis  Egnatia, 
—  still  less  that  it  gave  name  to  the  celebrated  uSSkm 
tary  road  across  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  from  A  pot* 
Ionia  to  the  Hellespont  It  appears  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  proper,  or  at  Ico-st  the  original,  name  of  the 
city  was  not  Egnstia,  but  Gnatia;  which  form  is 
found  in  Horace,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  best  ilSS. 
of  PUnj^nd  Mela;  and  is  farther  confirmed  by  n 
Greek  inscription,  in  which  tlie  name  of  the  people 
is  written  FNAeiNfiN.  (Tsscbucke,  A^ot  ad  MeL 
Lc;  Mommsen,  U.  I.  DiaUtte,  p.  66.) 

The  period  of  the  deetractifln  of  Egnatia  is 
knonm,  init  its  ndns  are  itffl  vinUe  on  the  aea-coast 
about  6  miifci  SP>.  of  MonopoU.    An  old  tower  on 
the  shore  itaelf  still  bean  the  name  of  rorrs  dAg- 
nazto;  while  considerable  portlens  of  the  vralli  aai 

other  remains  iiidicate  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  city  a 
little  more  inland,  extendiitt  from  tbeooe  towarda  the 
modem  town  of  FttKMn.  Niuwrnib  aepoldme  have 
lucii  rx(  av.itt  il  in  the  vicinity,  and  have  yielded  an 
abundant  harvest  of  vases,  terracottas,  and  other 
ancient  rdics,  as  well  ae  a  ftw  Ineeriptions  la  Um 
Mes.sa}ii.in  dialect.  (Pratilli,  \^%a  Appia,  ir.  c.  15. 
p.  546;  liumanelli,  voL  n.  p^  146;  Mflmmsun,  U,  /. 
XMsfebe,  p.  66.)  [E.H.B.] 

EGORIGIUM,  a  place  mentioned  ia  tlie  Antooine 
Itin.  and  in  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Aognstn  Tra- 
vennim(  Trier)  to  Co^ojrne.  TheetatiaeBiatiieTabla 
are  Beda,  18  M.  P.;  Ausava.  18:  Egorigium,  12.  In 
the  Table  it  is  written  Icorigium.  The  next  aUtkn 
toEgoriginm  is  Haroomafnu  (ifarmoffen},  19 ILP. 
Some  pfNicrajiliiTs  {.larf  K;^ori:;iuniat  KircheiJiocher, 
not  far  from  SladlkiU  on  the  A't^  which  tiows  into 
the  Jfeeel,  en  the  left  bank.  [G.  L.1 

EGO'SA.  [Casteuj^ni.] 

EGURBI.  fAOTUHBS.] 

EIOUHANNU,  in  Britain,  fnentioned  by  Ptolenqr 

(ii.  3.  §  6)  as  a  river  Ijctwecn  the  prominence  to  the 
south  of  the  Garrienus  (  Yart)  and  Or/ord  A'ess,  and 
the  *Utu99a  4ayv9t*  (sw  in  tlie  earieat  editiene>. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reading,  this  'liuin-tra  means 
the  Thame*.  Hence,  the  Stour^  Orweli,  Jilackwater, 
or  any  of  the  Essex  rivers  may  be  the  Bdnmewnia. 
The  ///firlr- water  is  tin-  best;  in  which  case  the  du 
=  the  Wei^h  du,  Gaelic  dubh  s  blacL    [R.  G.  1^1 

EILE'SIUH  (El^^iof),  a  town  of  Boeetia,  of 
uncertain  site,  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  name  of 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  indicates  a  marshy  po- 
sition. (Hom.  //.  ii.  499;  Stiab.  ix.  p.  406;  fiteph. 
B.  B.v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  469.) 

EI'ON.  1.  ('Hr«jv:  £th.  Hiorfvf,  Steph.  B.),  a 
town  and  fertreos  situated  at  tbemoatiiaf  the  Stry. 
iT  on,  Sf)  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which  it  was 
the  harbour.  (Tbuc.  tv.  lOS.)  Xerxes,  on  his  re- 
tnm  after  the  defiiet  at  Sahsde,  sailed  fima  EloB  to 
Asia,  (Herod,  viii.  118.)  Tho  Persian  Bogcs  was 
left  in  command  of  the  town,  which  was  captured, 
after  a  desperate  raiataBoe,  bjr  the  Atbenlane  and 
their  confetleratcs,  under  Cimon.  (Herod,  vii.  107; 
Thuc  i.  98 ;  comp.  Pans.  viii.  8.  §  2.)  Brasidas 
aitadted  it  by  land  and  bf  boate  en  tiw  river,  bnt 
was  repuls<'(l  l>y  TJiucydide.«i,  who  had  come  from 
Thai>os  Willi  liiii  squadron  in  time  to  save  it.  (Thnc. 
iv.  107.)  It  was  ecenpied  by  Cleen;  and  Um  r»> 
maiius  of  his  army,  af^cr  their  defeat  at  Amphipoliat 
mustered  again  at  Elon.  (Thuc  v.  10.)  Extensive 
mina  ef  thufc  mdfc,  eenetamdedef  mall  stones  ud 
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lo  the  Hellenic  style,  have  hecn  fonnd  nn  the  Ipft 
bank  of  the  Strjtoaa  bcjond  the  fmnty.  These  ruiiu 
MoDf  to  tiM  ByMottM  pviod,  aad  haw*  been  attri- 
buted to  a  towTi  of  the  Lower  Empin-,  KopLtrlerarrf, 
which  the  Italiaos  have  oooverted  into  Contesta. 
Then  ranune  et  the  (errj  ataiid  nenljr,  ff  not  ex> 
actlj,  OQ  the  site  of  ETun  on  tlic  Strjmon.  ^Lltke, 
Northern  Grtece,  voL  iii,  p.  172.) 

3.  A  town  of  Pimu.  (Sle|ii.  B. Eutetli. 
tp.  Horn.  II  ii.  p.  287.) 

3.  A  colon  J  of  the  Mendaeans,  which  was  be- 
tnjed  to  the  Ath«dHis,«nd  ntakea  hf  the  Ohalei. 
di&na  and  Bottiaeans,  b.  c.  425  (Time.  iv.  7) :  nhich 
£astathiua  (/.c.)  pUced  in  the  Chcrsoneftus,  but, 
tkis  is  mach  too  vamole  tat  tlw  Chalcidians  to  have 
inarched  thither  to  recover  \  town,  Arnold  (op.  Thuc. 
i.e.)  sappoeed  there  might  have  been  a  fourth  Ei'on, 
on  aome  point  of  the  knf  and  winding  coast  which 
extends  from  th?  Strvmon  to  the  Axius.  [E.B.J.] 

EiON  or  ElONES  ('Hw*',  Diod.;  'Hi^J^t,  Horn., 
Strab.),  a  town  in  the  Argolio  peninsula,  mentioned 
by  Hmner  alori;:  with  Trriezcn  and  Epidaurus.  It 
is  Siiid  to  have  lxx;n  one  of  the  towns  founded  by 
the  Dryopes.  when  they  wwe  expelled  from  their 
seats  in  N'ortheni  Grretc  by  Ilerrulcs.  Strabo  re- 
lates that  the  Myceiiacaus  exjielled  the  inhabitants 
of  Eiooes,  and  made  it  their  sea-port,  but  tliat  it 
had  entirely  disappeared  in  his  time.  Its  pusition  is 
uncertain ;  bat,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 
•tatement  of  Strabo,  it  is  pUc»d  by  Cortius  in  the 
plain  of  Kcmdia.  (I)i<Kl.  iv.  ,37;  Hoin.  ii.  561 ; 
Strab.  Tiii.  p.  373  ;  Curliui>,  J^eiojwnnesot,  voL  ii. 
pp.  467,  580.) 

EIRA.  [Ira.] 

EIRE'SIDAEorERESIDAE.  [Attica,  p. 334.] 
ELAEA  ('EAok:  £tk  lAalms),  au  Aeolic  city 
of  Asia,  the  port  of  the  Perfameni.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.) 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Stephanus,  it  was 
also  called  Cidaenis  (Kitoii'ts),  and  was  foonded  by 
Menestheas;  but  it  seems  likely  that  there  is  some 
error  in  the  reading  Cidaenis  (Meineke  ad  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.).  Stralio  (p.  615)  pUces  EUea  south  of  the 
zim  Caictts,  12  stadia  from  the  rirer,  and  120  stadia 
firom  Pergamam.  Tbp  Caicos  enters  a  hay,  which 
was  called  Eiaiticus,  or  the  bay  of  Ebea.  Strabo 
calls  tbe  baj  cf  Elaea  part  of  the  bay  of  Adramyt- 
tinaif  bot  rvy  incorrectly.  He  has  the  starj, 
which  StefAianus  has  taken  from  him,  that  *'  Elaea 
was  a  eettlement  made  by  Meaesthous  and  the 
Atbeolans  with  him,  who  joined  tiie  war  a^inst 
Ilium"  (p.  122):  but  Strabo  docs  not  explain  how  it 
oould  be  an  Aeolian  city,  if  this  etoiy  was  true.  U 
fa  mppoeed  that  the  eone  of  Bfawa,  which  bear  the 
hmd  and  name  of  Menestheus,  are  .sume  evidence  of 
Hi  Athenian  oiigin;  bat  ii  is  no  evidence  at  alL 
Berodetos  (L  149)  doee  not  nnno  Ehea  among  the 
Aeolian  cities.  Stniho  makes  the  bay  of  Elitea  ter- 
minate 00  one  aide  in  a  point  called  Ujdra,  aod  on 
tiM  other  in  a  promontory  Uarmatus;  and  lie  esti- 
mates the  width  between  these  p>ints  at  80  .stadia. 
Thncydides  (viiL  lOHplaoee  Uarmatus  oppoaite  to 
Jlethymna,  from  wUen,  and  the  rest  ef  ute  naim- 
tive,  it  is  clear  that  he  fixes  Harmatos  in  a  diflhnnt 
flaoo  from  Straba  The  exact  site  of  Elaen  aeams 
to  be  nnfiettafn  Leake,  in  Ins  map,  ftna  it  at  a 
^aoe  marked  K'ueli.  on  tlie  nnd  from  the  south  to 
^ergamiun  {Bergamah).  Scylax  (p.  35),  Mela 
(L  18X  Pliny  (t.  39),  and  Ptolemy  (t.  2),  all  of 
whom  mention  EUea,  do  not  help  m  to  the  precis^e 
place:  ail  we  learn  firom  them  is,  that  the  Caicus 
fmnnu  BwPNB  imM  MM  JbMli 


The  name  of  Elaea  occurs  in  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamam.  From  Livy  (xxxt.  13),  H 
appears,  as  Strabo  telle  as,  that  thwe  who  would 
reach  Perpamum  from  the  fiea,  would  land  at  Elaei* 
(Comp.  Liv.  xxxvi  43,  xxxvii.  18.  37;  Polyb.  Zfi. 
41,  xiL  8>  One  of  the  passage*  of  Lhrf  ahowt  thrt 
there  wxh  a  small  hill  (funiM/ri-t)  near  KUea,  and 
that  the  town  was  in  a  pUin  and  walled.  Elaea  was 
duMfed  b^aa  eaithqwuw  in  the  rrign  of  Tn^,  ai 
tht  nan  time  that  Fitun  miIM.  CO.L.'] 


COIJr  OF  ELAEA- 


ELAEA,  an  inland  un  tlie  Propontis,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (t.  32);  bat  it  i*  not  certain  which  of  the 
sereral  amidl  islands  he  means.  [G.  L.] 

ELAEA  ('EAoia,  Ptol.  v.  14.  |  3),  a  promontory 
on  the  KE.  coast  oif  Crete,  which  Pocoeke  (Trao. 
vol.  u.  p.  218)  calls  Cktmk  bmmm.  (Comp  Engel, 
Kyprot,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELAEA,  EI.AKA  TIS.  [AcHTOOs.] 

ELAEUS.  I.  (EAaujf,  written  'EAwovt  in 
Marcian,  Peripl.  p.  70),  was  an  emporium  or  trading 
place  on  the  coast  of  fiithjnia  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  KfaMoa  waa  ISO  atadin 
weet  ef  Gales.  [Caueh.] 

2.  Placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Smos  Doridis;  bat  no- 
thing is  known  of  it.   [Cbramkicus.]      [G.  L.] 

ELAEUS  CEAoMvr,  'EX«ov>),  the  soothemmost 
town  of  the  ThracianCliersonese,  within  leiss  than  one 
day's  sail  of  Lemnos  with  a  northerly  wind(Uerod.  rL 
140),  and  a  colony  of  Teos  in  Ionia  (Scymn.  786). 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  tomb,  temple,  and  sacred 
grore  of  the  hero  Protesilaos.  Iha  temple,  ooo- 
spcuously  phMed  en  the  eea-shore,  was  a  scene  of 
won<bip  and  pilgrimage,  not  merely  fior  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Elaeus,  bat  also  for  the  neighbouring  Greeks 
generally  ;  and  was  enriched  with  ample  votifO 
otferings,  and  probably  depoe»it.s  for  secmi^— 
money,  gold  and  silver  sauocrsi  btooxo  implements, 
robes,  aod  varione  other  presents.  (l!en£  m  33, 
ix.  116  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  595  ;  Paus.  i.  34.  §  2, 
iiL  4.  §  6  ;  Plin.  xvL  99  ;  Philoetr.  Utr,  ii.  1 } 
Taets.  0^190.539.) 

Artaycte»,  the  Persian  commander  at  Sestas, 
stripped  the  sacred  grove  of  Prutesilaos  of  all  the 
treasorei,  and  probned  it  by  varions  nets  of  ont- 
rage,  in  consequence  of  whidi  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, Xantbippus,  aod  the  citizens  of  EhMia 
cmdfied  Artayctes,  when  Sestas  waa  taken  by  the 
Greeks.  (Herul.  ix.  1 18—120.)  In  n.  c.  41 1,  the 
Athenian  squadron  under  iiuasyllus  escaped  with 
dilBenltj  finnn  Sestne  to  Ebwas  (Thnc  tuL  102); 
andit  wa.s  here,  just  before  the  fatal  hnttli;  of  Aegos- 
Potami,  that  the  180  Athenian  triremes  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  that  Lyaander  was  msster  ef  Lomp- 
sacos.    (Xen.  UtU.  ii.  1.  §  20.) 

In  B.  a  200,  Ekeos  sarrendered  voluntarOj  to 
FhiUp  V.  (Ut.  uxL  1«)  ;  but  hi  B.O.  190  the 
citizens  made  o%-ertnrer*  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxxviL  9.)  Coostau  line's  tleet  in  the  Second  Civil 
War,  A.  D.  898^  took  «p  its  moorhigs  at  BfaMoa, 
while  that  of  Licinios  was  anchored  off  the  t<imb 
of  Ajax,  in  the  TraadL  (Zosioi.  iL  23  ;  Le  BeaOf 
AwAvir«,Td.L^Slft.) 
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ito  ELAEUS. 

Jutinun  iortified  this  inworUnt  poeitioB  (Fr»- 
osp.  il«dL  hr.  16%  tlu  «to  ofwliidi  \m  ben  fbnd 

by  D' Anville (Ifem.  rfc  rAcad.  dcs  Inscr.  vol.  xxviii. 
8S8)  to  Um  S£.  (tf  the  dtqidouUht  of  Ma$- 

ELAEUS  ('EAoiOj),  a  to»m  of  Aetoli.^,  Montrinfr 
to  Caljdoo,  was  stro^glj  fortified,  iuving  received 
an  BHeasarjr  mnaHkoe  from  idng  Attalm.  It 
WIS  taken  by  Philip  V.,  kinp  of  Macedonia,  b.  c. 
819.  Its  name  indiriitei  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
ininliy  dirtnet;  and  it  mwt  haw  been  en  the  eowt 
to  Imkv  nrcivpd  gtipplics  from  Altalus.  We  may 
tiionflxe  place  it  near  MaoionghL  (Pulyb.  t.  65; 
Knue,  Hettat,  vol.  iL  pt  U.  p.  262.) 

ELAEUS  ('EA(uom:  Eth.  'LKcuo^cm),  1.  A 
demos  of  Attica.   [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

i.  A  town  in  the  Argeia,  nMottoned  only  by 
Apollodonis  (ii.  5.  §  2)  and  Steplianns  B.  (j.  r.). 
From  the  statement  of  the  former  writer  we  may 
ttntHnt^  ttal  ifc  ooold  not  ha?e  been  fiv  firom  Lenia, 
since  Heracles,  afler  he  had  socomlcd  in  cutting  off 
the  immortal  bead  of  the  Hydra,  is  said  to  have 
bidM  it  by  the  side  of  the  way  leading  from  Lema 
to  Elaens.  The  remains  of  this  tomi  hjivc  been 
^xmd  in  the  unfrequented  road  leading  from  Lema 
toHysiae.  (Ross,/ieMe»mPe{(>po)M<«,p.l55,M4.{ 
Boblaye,  ReeKertkUf  |».  4!i.\  CvtiUy  iVIl^MMMM^ 
ToL  iL  p.  372.) 

9.  A  town  in  Cluuiota  in  Epeims,  mentiooed  only 

Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  §  7),  but  probably  situated  in 
dbn  plain  Elaeon,  of  whicli  Livy  speaks  (xliii.  23). 
Lealce  sapposes  this  plam  to  have  been  that  between 
ArghyrtAeattro  and  Libokhoro,  and  that  the  town 
of  Eiaeus  stood  on  the  heights,  opposite  to  A  rgh^ro- 
iaift'O,  where  it  is  said  tliat  some  remains  of  Hel- 
lenic walb  still  oust  (LchIbi^  Nortimm  0rMos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  75.) 

ELAEUSSA.  fELEfSA.] 

ELAH,  a  v.nllev  in  the  tribe  of  Jmliih,  near  the 
OOttntry  of  the  I'hilislinea,  notorious  tur  the  conflict 
Wtween  David  and  Goliath.  (1  Som,  xvii.)  The 
name  is  omitt<Hl  by  the  LXX.  in  v.  2,  and  translated 
in  verse  19  {if  tt)  KOiXdSi  t^i  Spvoi).  Tlic  valley 
lay  *'  between  Socoh  and  Aiekah  "  (▼.  1),  the  former 
of  which  is  identified  by  the  modem  viliatre  of  Shu- 
tceikeh,  and  thus  fixes  the  valley  of  Elah  to  the 
modem  "  Wa4iy-e4-StaU"  "  It  took  its  name  Elah 
of  old  from  Ujc  Terebinth  (Butm.),  of  which  the 
largest  specimen  we  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in 
the  vicinity,  just  as  it  now  takes  its  name  es-Sumt 
(Sint)  from  the  acadas  which  are  scattered  in  it." 
(Bobinson,  Bib.  Re$.  toL  ii.  p.  350.)  No  value  what- 
•anr  can  be  attached  to  the  tradition  which  has 
marked  part  of  the  Wadff  Beit  Hanitta,  aa  the  road 
from  Jaifa  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  ancient  valley  of 
Elah;  a  tradition,  like  many  others  in  Palestine, 
which  consults  the  convenience  of  pilgrims,  rather 
than  historical  or  geos^niphical  accuracy.  [G.W.] 

ELAIUS  or  ELAEUS  MONS.    [Phigalba.  ] 

ELAPHITES  INS.,  a  group  of  small  ihlands  off 
the  coast  of  Illyricnm  (Plin.  iii.  26)  which  bore  this 
name  from  their  snppuieed  resemblance  to  a  stag,  of 
which  CrMyMM  fianned  the  bead,  the  •auOlAiiia  the 
neck,  Meuo  the  body,  and  CalamoHa  the  bannebes, 
the  tail  being  completed  by  the  rock  of  Grebim  or 
PettmL  They  are  well  oultivated,  and,  prodocing 
abundance  of  ezodhot  wina  and  aO,  wn  cmidared 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Ragnsan  territory,  to 
which  they  were  annexed  A.  D.  1080  by  Sylvestar, 
kingofDabnatia.  (WiUdn8an,2talMlfii«M^Mai- 
n^gn,  tvL  L  p.  267.)  {JL  K  J.] 


ELATEIA. 

ELAPHITIS.  Pliny  (v.  31)  gives  this  name  to 
eMorthenwIliriMaiabovlCbiaiL  [G.L.] 

ELAPH0NMSWI8  CI^Ap^Wi),  or  '  deer 
island,"  an  isfand  of  the  PropontiB,  with  a  good  bar* 
boor.  (Scykx,  pu  35.)  Stmbo  says  (p.  588):  **  ii 
you  cf»ast  alone  from  I'aritiin  to  Triar-as,  there  is  old 
Proooonesus  and  the  island  now  called  ProoonnesM.* 
Pliny  (r.  92)  sayi  tbat  "EhphwniMM  ii  fa  At 
PropontLs,  in  front  of  Cyzicns,  whence  the  maxblatf 
Cysicus;  it  was  also  called  Nevris  and  PreoanDMOft.* 
Nesf,  as  PnwoniHW  wited  Ibr  Ma  MMibli 
quarries  (Strab.  p.  588),  which  supplied  materisb 
for  the  boildinga  of  Cysicus,  it  is  plain  that  Pliny 

The  name  ProcdiiMiai  pnbny{f  BflMi  tt»  MM  M 

ElaphonneBus  (jf9K\ 
fltop^Mi  («,«,^UUlni)  a—ftto  BmVmmm 

island  close  to  Cjzicus,  which  was  alsn  called  Nebrii 
and  Procbone.    In  the  passage  of  Stepbaous  tba 
common  reading  ia  Hmifls,  as  it  ia  in  FlixT'a  Inl 
(Nevris) ;  but  it  is  corrected  by  Hardnin  (Plin.  v. 
42,  Notae)  and  by  Meineke  (ed.  Steph.).  PUny 
ptama  ia  Aa  FwpenUs  an  island  Hakne,  irith  a 
town ;  and  there  is  an  island  now  called  A  Ion,  which 
is  separated  from  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
periMohi  of  Pifiiens  by  a  narrow  channeL  Sow 
geographers  assume  this  isl.md  to  be  Elaphonnesos, 
which  is  manifestly  a  mistake.    The  t«zt  of  Ste- 
phanus  identiflw  H^«M  with  Nebris  and  Piuiihl^ 
from  which  we  ran  conchide  nothing;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  Strabo  is  such  tluU  it  is  possible  he  may 
mean  to  speak  only  of  one  island.  PBny's  statement 
is  free  from  all  ambiguity,  and  probably  true.  [G.  L] 
ELATEIA  ("EAdTc'ia:  EUi.  'EAsrcvs).     1.  A 
titf  of  Phocis,  and  the  most  important  place  m  the 
country  afler  Dt  lphi,  was  situated  "  about  the  middle 
of  the  great  fertile  basin  which  extends  near  20 
miles  from  the  narrows  of  the  C^liMMB  below  Ampbi- 
cleia  to  those  which  are  at  the  entrance  into  Boeotis." 
(Leake).   Hence  it  was  admirably  placed  fur  com- 
manding the  pnaea  into  Soothera  Greece  from  Mt 
Oeta,  and  became  a  post  of  great  military  impor- 
tance. (Strab.  ix.  p.  424.)    Pauaanias  deacribes  it 
as  situated  ovfT  against  Ajnphielei%  at  the  diitaMa 
of  180  stmlia  fnmi  the  latter  town,  on  a  gea^f 
rising  slope  in  the  plain  of  the  Cephissus  (x.  84. 
§  1.)    Elateia  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer.   Its  in- 
habitants cl.iimed  to  be  Arcadians,  deriving  their 
name  from  Elatus,  the  son  of  Areas.    (Paus.  I.e.) 
It  was  burnt,  along  with  the  other  Phoc  ian  towns, 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.   (Herod.  viiL  33.)  Whs* 
Phihp  entered  Phocis  in  b.  c.  338,  with  the  pnn 
fiwsed  object  of  oondiMting  tiia  war  against  Am- 
pbissa,  be  sdzed  Elateia  and  began  to  natflie  iti 
fortilicatioDS.    The  alarm  occasioned  at  AtbtOS  \f 
the  news  of  this  event  shows  that  this  pbce  fM 
then  regarded  as  the  key  of  Southern  Greece. 
de  Cor.  p.  284:  Aeechin.  tn  Cta.  p.  73;  Diod.l*L 
84.)    The  subsequent  history  of  Elateia  is  given  ia 
some  detail  by  Pansaniss  (L&).    It  succesrfi^ 
resisted  Cassandor,  but  it  vras  taken  by  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius.    It  remained  faithful  to  PhUip 
when  the  Romans  invaded  Greece,  and  was  tokca^ 
assault  by  the  Bonuins  in  b.c.  198.  (Liv. 
24.)  At  a  Uter  time  the  Romans  dcclan-d  the  town 
to  be  free,  because  the  inhabitanto  bad  nplsed  si 
attack  which  Taxiles,  the  general  of  llWUiMi% 
had  made  upon  the  place. 
Anm^  tba  eigects  worUiy  of  notice  in  £1**^ 
BMBtiflM  tito  agora,  a  temple  of  AiJif^ 
aboiidlMatatw  if  tiM  011,  alM^ 
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ELATH. 

and  fin  nncient  bnuen  statnc  of  Athena.  He  also 
meotiotu  a  temple  of  Atheoa  Cranaea,  •itoatsd  at 
llwdkiMm  of  SO  itadia  fitnn  Klateia:  the  road  to 
%  was  a  very  gentle  aaeent,  bot  tiw  tampto  stood 
1900  a  steep  bill  of  email  siz*. 

Elatflia  is  repreaentod  by  the  modern  vina<;e  ( f 
Ze/la,  wbm  are  soaw  HeUoma  rMoaaiDS,  and  where 
the  ancient  name  was  fbond  In  an  inseripdaii  ostant 
in  the  time  of  Heletios.  Some  remains  of  the 
temple  of  AthoM  Cranaea  bare  also  been  discovered 
in  the  sitoation  dsaoibed  by  FMMMdaa.  (Cell, 
Itmer.  Pl217;  Dodwell,  vol.  IL  pwUl;  Loake, 
Nortkem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.)  t 

S.  A  town  in  PelasgioUa  in  IVBsaly,  described 
hj  Livy,  along  with  Gonniu,  m  situated  in  the  \k\ss 
leading  to  Tempo.  (**  Utzaqoe  oppida  in  faacibus 
snnt,  quae  Tempe  adonDt:  ungia  Oomros,"  LW.  sliL 
64.)  The  walla  of  Elateia  are  seen  on  the  height 
of  Makriki6ri,  on  tbs  right  bank  of  the  Peneios,  in 
tho  middle  oftlis  KMra,  or  rugged  gorge  throagh 
trhidl  the  river  makes  its  way  fnnn  the  pUun  into 
ttwvalktyof /JtorottorCiocmasjand  thenos  lo  Tempe. 
(Leako,  NoHkmm  (Treses,  voL  iu.  p.  881,  voL  iv. 
Pl  298.)  Elateia  is  railed  Iletia  by  Pliny  (iv.  8.  8. 
15X  sod  Uetiom  by  Ptolemy  ('lA^rior,  iii.  IS.  § 
42).  It  is  BMUkaed  by  Stepbams  B.  vader  ito 
right  naow. 

S.  Or  Elatbia  ('EXor^  Strab.  viil.  p.  324; 
Stepii.  B.  *  V.  lAirtM),  a  towB  oftiia  Caasopaei  in 

Thesprotia,  in  Epeirus,  im n'.i i  ncd  by  Strabo,  along 
with  Batiao  and  Paodosia,  as  situated  in  the  interior. 
Ite  oiaat  sita  is  itftr***"  It  la  said  to  have  been 
a  colony  of  Eiis,  (Strab.  I  c. ;  Dem.  de  Halonn.  32 ; 
Barpocr.,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Lir.  xxziv.  25 ;  Leake, 
JTorCAsns  ^Tfwses,  toL  ir.  pk  74,  seq.) 

ELATH,  tlie  Scrijitural  name  of  Aelana,  tinder 
which  an  account  of  the  town  is  given.  It  is  there 
■lalsd  that  "  tin  site  is  now  oocnpied  by  a  IbctrMs 
called  Akaba,"  &c  Dr.  Robinson,  howevpr,  and 
other  trsTellen  renrd  Akaba  as  the  representative 
fli  ErfoB-CWbsr,  wd  fad  the  site  of  Elath  on  the 
sea-shore,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Akaba.  "  At  this 
|iQint  extensive  mounds  of  rubbi»h,  which  mark  tlie 
aite  of  iUUi,  tiw  Bath  of  Scripture,  were  on  cor 
right.  They  present  nothing  of  interest,  except  as 
that  a  very  ancient  city  has  here  utterly 
Wo  did  not  learn  that  they  have  now  a 
miner  vol.  i.  p.  241  )         [a W.J 

ELA'TKIA.    [Elateia,  >ia  3.] 
BLAVEIL  [LioKBJs.] 

ELBO  ("EXfoS,  Stcph  B.  I.  V. :  Eth.  'EA§^oi), 
008  among  the  numeroua  islands  which  studded  the 
DeHaie  marabsa  betwooa  the  Phatnitic  and  Tanitic 
arms  of  the  Nile.  It  was  in  this  islnnil  that,  ac- 
owding  to  Herodotus  (ii.  140),  llie  blind  king 
Aaysas  took  refuge  during  the  occupation  of  his 
realm  by  Sjibaco,  the  Aethiopian ;  and  thither  also 
Amyrtaeus  fled  Iroui  the  PerNians  in  B.  C.  456 — 60 
(Thoe.  L  110).  From  the  fonner  histiman  it  would 
l^pear  that  the  area  of  Kilxi  li^i'l  hc'n  niif>«d  by  some 
artificial  means  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
walten.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ELCEmiS,  or  HELCKBUS.  f  Heuvktus.] 
^      ELDIMAEI  or  ELIMAEI.  [Elvmaei.] 

"'BLEALEU  ('EAfdATj),  a  town  of  the  Beubenitea, 
ritoated.  acconling  U)  Eiisebius,  in  Gilead,  and  one 
mile  distant  from  Ucsbbon,  the  capital  of  Sihon, 
Ui^  ot  the  Amurites.  It  was  in  his  tuns  a  Tcry 
large  village  (kc^mii  M<7'<^'"7i  Onomaet.  s.  v.).  It 
is  always  mentiooed  in  connection  with  Heshboo. 
(JVM. ndi. a, 87{  /A sr.  4, svL 9;  /omsMiL 

^  '  "     r**"-    •  • 


.  y-u..  A*.' 

34.)  It  was  first  identitied  in  modem  times  by 
Seetzen,  in  a  mined  site  named  £l-A  I,  half  an  hour 
north-east  of  Utaban,  the  old  Heshbon.  It  was  alaa 
visited  by  Burokhardt,  who  writes  it  El-Aal,vnA  thus 
deacribesit  {Trcmde,  p.  365):  **  It  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  takes  its  name  from  \u  sitaiw 
tion, — Aal  meaning  'the  high.'  It  commands  the 
whole  plain,  and  the  view  ftom  the  top  of  the  hill  is 

very  extensive  El  Aal  was  surrotmded  by  a 

well-built  wall,  of  which  some  parts  yet  remjun. 
Anumg  the  ruins  are  a  number  of  large  cisterns, 
fragments  of  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  houses} 
but  nothing  worth  particukr  notice."      [G.  W.] 

ELECTRA  ('HX«ifTpa,  Pt<d.  Ui.  17.  §  4),  a  river 
on  the  S.  const  of  Crete,  which  Kiepert's  map  iden- 
tifies with  the  Maiognitif  the  most  important  lirsr 
in  the  island,  flowing  in  adirsotieo  pandlel  with  tka 
coast  from  E.  to  W.  HSck  (ATreto,  vol.  L  p.  393) 
considers  it  to  be  the  samo  aa  tho  soiaU  straam  Qu» 
liffni,  furdNT  to  the  W.  f  B.B.  J.  j 

ELECTRA  ('HAf'itrpa),  a  .small  river  in  Messcnia, 
a  tributary  of  tiM  Pamisos,  which  was  crossed  ia 
going  firom  Andaaia  to  Oypariiaia.  (Flaai.iT.SS. 
§  6;  I^eake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  482.) 

ELEGEU  ('EAiyfia,  Staph.  B.>  I.  (/If/s*),  a 
city  of  tho  Oralar  AmMoia,  wUeh  Ptohmy  IS) 
places  in  long.  78^  SO^  aad  lat  42°  45',  near  the 
aonrces  of  tho  Eaphiataa.  Ti^an,  in  his  Axmenisa 
oampaign,  advaaood  upon  ttis  tMV,  wlwo  bo  granted 
r:trth;nna.siri.s  an  inten'iew.  (Dion  Clvs.  Ixviii.  18.) 
In  A.  D.  162  Vologeaes  IIL,  king  of  Parthia,  invaded 
Anaaafa,  and  est  to  pleees  a  Bnnaa  legion,  wHh  ita 
commander  Severianu.'i,  at  ElPLreia.  (Dion  Cas.s.  Ixxi. 
2.)  J'l^fek  is  remarkable  for  two  warm  springs 
(wbenea  its  aamo),  of  tho  teiuperataio  of  100* 
Fahrenheit,  and  is  situated  on  a  limestOBO  lodc 
3779  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  SrihMm. 
( Jbara.  Gteg.  Soe.  voL  x.  pp.  SSS,  4S4 ;  ooobu 
Toumefort,  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  11 4 ;  Oosely,  TraveUy 
vol.  iii.  p.  471 ;  Bitter,  Erdkimde,  voL  1.  pp.  100, 
116,  737,889.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  first  or  piiocipal 
curve  wludi  taaea  plaoa  boflira  tlio  fifar  tnlani 
Monnt  Taaros  ("  apod  Elegiam  occurrit  ci  Moot 
Tauros,"  Plin.  v.  20).  Ele^  is  represented  by  tha 
modera  A  (TgkHt  and  it  la  then  tlial  ^  Eu- 
phrates —  .after  issuing  firom  the  mountains  of  Keh^ 
ban Maden^  and  having  turned  to  the  W.  round  tha 
imaaritable  peninsula  of  'A  hdU'l-  IFaMtf&,  terminated 

by  the  rocks  of  Mumhtir  (D'An\  ille's  pass  nf  Nrishdr) 
—  receives  the  Tvkhmak-Su,  and  then  takes  an 
easterly  bend  to  pa.ss  the  rocky  moon  tains  of  BhigH 
Khdnli  and  Beg  Tdgh.  (Jovm.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x. 
p.  .3.11 ;  Rittcr,  Erdktmde,  vol.  x,  pp.  100, 1 16,  737, 
829,858.)  [E.B.J.] 

ELELV  (TATjfa,  Pfol.  v.  18.  §  12;  Elei,<\.  Sext 
Ruf.  c  27;  Uileia,  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  10),  a  village 
to  the  westwaid  of  fiiagaia,  and  probably  within  the 
limits  of  the  j>rnvince  now  called  tlie  Sinjdr.  It  is 
only  memorable  as  having  been  the  scene  of  a  night 
ooi^Sict  between  the  Romans  under  Constantius  sad 
tho  Persians,  in  which  each  army  claimed  the  victory. 
There  is  a  shght  difference  Ixtwc^n  the  account  of 
Ammianns  stkI  Rufus,  the  former  mentioBiBg  two 
battles,  one  nt  Kli  ia  and  the  other  at  Siiigara;  and 
the  Utter,  only  one.  The  battle  is  alluded  to  by 
Julian  (Oral.  1.  ia  Csaalailt)  and  by  Eutrepioi 
(X.  10).  [V.l 

ELEIL  [Elis.] 

BXEOX  (txsdr,  EOno,  Flia.)b  a  laim  to 
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812  ELEPHANTINE. 

BocotiA,  mentiooed  bj  Homer  in  the  s&rae  Um  with 
H  vle  and  Peteon,  is  said  hj  Strabo  to  have  been  one 
of  the  smaller  places  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  and 
to  have  derived  ita  name  from  its  manby  situation. 
Its  site  is  uncertain :  Leake  pteres  it  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  Paralimni  [nee  p.  411],  hut  Miilkr  and 
Kiepert  near  Tanagra  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Asopos.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  500 ;  Strab.  iz.  pp.  404 — 
406;  Plin.  ir.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  «.r.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vd.  ii.  pp.  322,  468.) 

ELEPHANTI'NE  ('EAf^oKrlnj  loVoj,  PtoL  ir. 
5.  §  70 ;  ir<JXiJ  Aiytiirrov.  Steph.  B.  *.  r. ;  'EA*. 
^immf  v^s,  Joaeph.  B.  Jud.  v.  11 ;  'EAtf^oKTit, 
id.  %b. :  Eth.  'EAe^ai^ivt'nff  and  *EM^9irr{-n)s  ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  817  ;  p:iephantis,  Plin.  N.Il.  v.  10. 
8.  59.)  The  original  ajqpellation  of  this  island  was 
KBo;  SB  beiof^  in  the  language  of  hierof^tjphiea 
the  symbol  of  the  elephant  and  of  ivory.  (Ko>pilini, 
lf(m.^.4,204.)  It  was  seated  in  iat.  24""  N., 
jnst  bdow  the  lener  cataract,  directly  opposite  Syene, 
and  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  At  this 
point  the  river  becomes  navigable  downward  to  it^i 
montliB,  and  the  tnTdler  from  llenK  and  Aethiopia 
enters  Efiypt  Proper.  It«  frontirr  pi>itiiiii  ninl  it.s 
onmmand  of  the  river,  no  longer  impeded  by  ra|Mds, 
earned  ElefdiBntine  to  be  nfjiraed  in  all  a|^  as  the 
key  of  the  Thehaid,  and  it  wxs  accordinply  fjccnpii-d 
\q  atroQg  garrisons  of  native  Egyptian  troops,  Per- 
nuUflAMMoidans,  and  Boman  MMDcasivdy.  (Hend. 
ii.  17, 29,  ,30;  A^atharch.  de  Rub.  Mar.  p.  22;  Mela, 
L  9  ;  Tac.  Atm.  ii.  61  {  NotiU  Imp.  Orient,  c.  28.) 
Ubder  the  kter  GaeiMS,  Diodetian,  fte.,  it  ibnnad 
the  soutlicm  limit  of  the  Roman  cmjnre,  and  its  tjnr- 
xison  was  engaged  in  continual  wars  with  the  Blem- 
nyci  and  etoer  bafharaoa  tribea  of  NnUa.  (thwop. 
BeB.  Pert.  L  19.)  The  surronndincr  ro^non  is  ^mc- 
imlly  barren,  consisting  of  lofty  shelves  of  granite 
Mpantad  \if  bam  ofaaad.  Bat  Elopbantina  itMlf, 

like  the  0,1508  of  the  noiphbourini:  I.il»yan  desert 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  oud  verdure.  Itjt 
yUam  and  lig>treea  ntained  their  leavea  throni;hont 
tiw  year  (Theophnuit.  Hist.  Plant,  i.  6 ;  Varro,  H. 
RmL  L  7):  and  the  Arabs  of  the  pres«>nt  day 
Mgiiate  the  island  as  Djetiret  el  Sag,  the  Blooming. 
The  city  of  Elt'phanti.i  w.i.s  lonfj  tlie  capital  of  a 
little  kingdom  beprate  from  E^rypt,  which  probably, 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  «f  This  ur  Abydos,  declined 
as  Thfbos  ros<^  iiiti)  importance.  The  ikhidcs  of  nine 
of  its  king-s  are  ail  that  is  known  of  the  fiolitical 
Ustoty  of  Elephantine.  Its  nicce«<sive  {>o<^-essor» 
have  left  tokeii-s  of  their  occupation  in  thf  ruins 
which  cover  its  area.  Yet  thcjse  arc  tar  striking 
than  tiM  mflnaments  of  Pbilae  at  tlie  opiiosite 
southern  extremity  of  the  cataracts.  The  most 
remarkable  structun-^^  on  the  inland  were  a  tenipli- 
of  Kneph,  built  or  at  lea>t  completed  by  Amenouph 
II.,  a  kin;:  "f  the  eif,'hteenth  dyna.sty ;  another 
temple  dedicated  to  Animon;  and  the  Nilonieter, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  817  ;  comp.  Plutarch, 
his  et  Osir.  c.  43  ;  Heli<xl.  Afthiop.  ix.  22  ;  Euseb. 
I'rmpar.  Kcaut).  iii.  11);  and  ihui  describcfi  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (.t/aimer*  and  Cuttonit, 
2m\  sories,  i.  p.  47) :  "  The  Nilometer  in  the  island 
ot  Eleplmiitine  h  a  fdurcase  between  two  walls 
dssosnding  to  the  Nile,  on  one  of  wlUdi  IS  a  sue* 
cession  of  g^raduatoil  scales  containing  one  or  two 
cubits,  accomiianied  by  inscriptions  recording  the 
rise  of  the  river  at  varioos  periods  during  the  rule 
of  the  Caesars."  The  nnuMmls  in  these  inscriptions 
are  Roman.  [ W.  B.  D.l 
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QEXtiftayTo^yoi,  'EAt^arrfl|i4yw,  Diod.  iii.  26  ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  771  ;  Plin-  N.  H.  H  35,  viii.  13  ; 
Solin.  c.  2.5),  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  which 
roamed  over  the  plains  north  of  the  Abyssinian 
highland*,  and  derived  thtrir  names  fivm  their  pe- 
culiar diet  or  oocnpation.  The  elephant  eaters  and 
hunters,  who  seen  also  to  have  beoi  dcnominatad 
Aaachad  or  Asachae  (Agatharch.  de  Rtb.  Jlew; 
p.  39),  employed,  according  to  Dicxiorus  c),  two 
methods  of  kiUing  the  elephant.  The  hunter  Mngkd 
oat  individnals  mm  the  herd,  snd  hsn-stmni^  them 
with  a  bharp-jwinted  knife, —  a  feat  which  often 
tenninated  in  the  destruction  of  both  the 
and  his  prey ;  or,  sawing  nearly  through  the 
.against  which  the  elephants  were  accuhtouied  to  lean, 
watched  for  their  jBslUng  with  the  sawn  trunk,  and 
as  tiieir  unwieldy  site  prevoBted  the  animala 
ri>ing,  destroyetl  the  elephants  at  leihure.    Thn  '. 

phantopbui  brought  the  hides  and  tusks  of  

game  to  the  marltets  of  Upper  Egypt,'th0  Udoa 

belli;;  employed  in  coverint:  Inicklers,  and  the  ivory 

for  inlaid  work  in  architecture,  and  for  many  of  tba 
ornaments  of  Inxnry.  [W.  B.  D.^ 

E'l.KI'HAS,  the  name  of  a  mountain  and  •  I 
of  Aethiopia  on  the  western  coast  of  Uie  Bed 
The  promontory  of  Elephas  ('EA^^o}  5pet,  ir.  7. 
§^  10,  26,  27;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  774)  was  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Mount  Garbata,  and  situated  between 
dw  hendland  Ammata  (Cope  Quardafm)  and  tibe 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  1 1°  N.  The  modem 
appellation  of  Elephas  is  DsjibeUFil  (Ccye  Feli*^ 
The  position  «f  the  river  Elcpfaas  b  nnesrtidn. 
(Ueracl.  Peripl.  Mar.  Fryth.  p.  7.)  It  was,  how- 
ever, near  the  foreland  of  Elephas  and  in  the  £q;io 
Cimamonifin.  Sinbo  (i  «.)  nsotioBS  a  canal 
{fiiwpvl),  apparently  partsf  tilOXim,or  an  artificial 
direction  of  its  current.  [W Ji.D.J 

BLEOSA.    1.  OI%«s«M,  *BUMtfov),  a  auMll 

island  «ff  the  coa.st  of  Caria  (Strab.  pp.  651,  652; 
Stadiagmma),  between  Rhodua  and  the  Tnnirtnttii,  irp" 
pobite  to  the  mountain  promontoiy  Pfaooniz  [Cabu, 

p.  519.  b.],  4  stadia  from  Phnenix,  and  120  stadia 
from  Rhodes.  It  was  8  stadia  in  circuit.  (Strabo.) 
This  seems  to  ba  the  small  ishnd  mnrlnd  Ahtm 

in  the  latest  map5;. 

2.  Eljccsa  ('£Afot/4ra,  Strab.  p.  671)  or  EuuE- 
usSA('EAaxoD«rffa:  Etk.*E3<a»a6aotiot,9bKf^l^9.9^ 

nn  island  cliw  to  the  shore  of  Cilicia,  afterwards 
called  Sebiuste  [ C l  LICIA,  p.  622,  a.].  (Leake,  A$ia 
Minor,  p.  213.)    Tho  name  is  writtsn  Ebna 

('EAfoCi)  in  the  Stadixsmus. 

Slephanus,  after  mentioning  tlie  Elaeussa  of  Caria, 
says  thst  then  are  also  .seven  other  islands, — of  the 
same  name,  we  mu.'st  infer.  The  writinq  of  the  word, 
as  it  has  been  shown,  varies;  but  perliaps  the  form 
'Z\aioiHT(Ta  is  the  be^t.  [G.  L.] 

ELEU'SA  or  EI.El'SSA  (^Kfov^aa).  1.  An 
island  opjx)>ite  caj*  Astypalaea,  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica.    (Stnib.  ix.  p.  398.) 

2.  An  island  nanie<i  liy  Pliny,  alon^r  with  eij:ht 
othera,  as  lying  oppubite  the  proinontoiy  Spiraeum, 
which  separated  ue  Isrritories  of  Corinth  and  £pi» 
danni9.  TheiT  an?  several  small  isLands  opposite 
this  pnimoutory,  one  of  which  is  now  called  wLoousra, 
probably  a  corruption  of  Eleuvsa.  (Plin.iT.lS.Si,19| 
Boblaye,  Rechercha,  &c.  p.  e.^.) 

ELEUSIS  ("EAfwrlj,  or  'EAti/fftV :  Kth.  'EA«u. 
o^iViof ).  1 .  ( I.fjtsina).  a  demus  of  Attica,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  llippothwntis.  It  owed  its  celebrity 
iu  its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter 
and  FtoMpluiM^  and  to  ths  n^itodss  esMnlsd  in 
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honour  of  these  goddesses,  which  were  called  the 
Eleosinia,  and  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
aacred  of  all  the  Grecian  mjsterieit  down  to  the  fall  of 
papanitim.  As  an  accouot  of  these  mysteries,  and  of 
the  legends  rcupccting  their  institution,  is  given  else- 
where {Diet,  of  Ant.tLTt.  EUusinia),  it  only  remains 
DOW  to  speak  of  the  topography  and  history  of  the 
town. 

Eleosis  stood  upon  a  heiglit  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Salamis. 
lu  situation  possessed  Uirce  natural  advantages. 
It  was  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  the  Isthmus  ; 
it  was  in  a  very  fertile  plain ;  and  it  was  at  tlie  head 
of  an  extensive  bay,  formed  on  three  sides  by  tlie 
coast  of  Attica,  and  shut  in  on  the  south  by  the 
island  of  Salamis.    A  description  of  the  Eleusinian 
(also'  called  the  Thriasian)  plain,  and  of  the  river 
Cephissus,  which  flowed  through  it,  is  given  under 
Attica.     The  town  itself  dates  from  the  most 
ancient  times.    It  appears  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  supposed  advent  (^A*w<rii)  of  Demeter, 
though  some  traced  its  name  from  an  eponymous 
hero  Eleusis.  (Pans.  i.  38.  §  7.)  It  vcas  one  of  the 
12  independent  states  into  which  Attica  was  said  tu 
have  been  originally  divided.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397.)  It 
was  related  that  in  the  reign  of  Eumolpus,  king 
of  Elensis,  and  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  there 
was  a  war  between  the  two  states,  in  which  the 
Eleusinians  were  defeated,  whereupon  they  agreed 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  every 
thing  except  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  of 
which  they  were  to  continue  to  have  tlie  nmnage- 
ment.    (Thucyd.  ii.  !.'>;  Paus.  i.  38.  §  3.)  Eleusis 
afterwards  became  an  Attic  demus,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  sacred  character  it  was  allowed  to  retain 
the  title  of  v6\is  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395  ;  Paus.  i.  38. 
§  7),  and  to  coin  its  own  money,  a  privilege  pos- 
BCHsed  by  no  other  town  in  Attica,  except  Athens. 
The  history  of  Eleusis  is  part  of  the  history  of 
Athens.    Once  a  year  the  great  Elcusinian  proces- 
sion travelled  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  along  the 
Sacred  Way,  which  has  been  alrea^ly  described  at 
length.    [Attica,  p  327,  set).]    The  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  was  burnt  by  the  Persians 
in  B,  c.  484  (Herod,  ix.  p  395)  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  admiui^ttration  of  Pericles  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rebuild  it  (see  below).    When  the  power 
of  the  Thirty  was  overthrown  after  the  Pcloponnc- 
ai&n  War,  they  retired  to  Eleusis,  whidi  they  had 
secured  beforehand,  but  where  they  maintained  them> 
Bclves  for  only  a  short  time.  (Xen.  I/ell.  ii.  4.  §§  8, 
Be<i.,  43)     Under  the  Romans  Eleusis  enjoyed  great 
prosperity,  aa  initiation  into  its  mysteries  became 
fashiomiblo  among  the  Roman  nobles.    It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alaric  in  a.d.  396,  and  from  that  time 
disappears  from  history.    When  Spon  and  Wheler 
vlsitetl  the  site  in  1676,  it  was  entirely  des<?rted.  In 
the  following  century  it  was  again  inhabited,  and  it 
ta  now  a  small  village  called  Aciftva,  which  is  oolj 
a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

"  Eleusis  was  built  at  the  eastern  end  of  a  low 
rocky  height,  a  mile  in  length,  which  lies  parallel 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  is  separated  to  the  west  from 
the  falls  of  Mount  Cerata  by  a  narrow  branch  of  the 
plain.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill  was  levelled 
artificially  for  the  reception  of  the  Uierum  of  I>c- 
meter  and  the  other  sacred  buildings.  Above  these 
are  the  ruins  of  an  acro[iolis.  ['  CaHtellum,  quod  et 
imminet,  ct  cireumdatum  est  teniplo,'  Liv.  xxxi. 
S5.]  A  triangular  space  of  about  500  yards  each 
iide,  lying  between  the  hill  and  tlie  shore,  was  occu- 


pied by  the  town  of  Eleusis.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  town  wall  is  traced  along  the  summit  of  an  arti- 
ficial embankment,  carried  across  the  marshy  ground 
from  some  heights  near  the  Uierum,  on  one  of  which 
stands  a  castle  (built  during  the  middle  ages  of  the 
Byzantine  empire).  This  wall,  according  to  a  com- 
mon practice  in  the  military  arehitecture  of  the 
Greeks,  was  prolonged  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a 
mole  sheltering  a  harbour,  which  was  entirely  arti- 
ficial, and  was  formed  by  this  and  two  other  longer 
moles  which  project  about  100  yards  into  the  sea. 
There  are  many  remains  of  walls  and  buildings  along 
the  shore,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  town  and 
citadel  ;  but  they  are  mere  foundations,  the  Hierura 
alone  preserving  any  considerable  remains."  (Leake.) 

Pnusanias  has  left  us  only  a  very  brief  description 
of  Eleusis  (i.  38.  §  6):  "The  Eleusinians  have  a 
temple  of  Triptolemu-s,  another  of  Artemis  Propy- 
laea,  and  a  third  of  Poseidon  the  Father,  and  a  well 
called  Callichorum,  where  the  Eleusinian  women  first 
instituted  a  dance  and  sang  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess. They  say  that  the  Rharian  plain  was  the 
first  place  in  which  com  was  sown  and  first  produced 
a  han-est,  and  tliat  hence  barley  from  this  plain  is 
employed  for  making  sacrificial  cakes.  There  the 
so-called  threshing-floor  and  altar  of  Triptolenius  are 
shewn.  The  things  within  the  wall  of  the  Hierum 
[i.  e.  the  temple  of  Demeter]  a  dream  forbade  me 


FLAM  OP  ELEUSIS. 

1.  Temple  of  Arteinii  Propjlaea. 

2.  Outer  Frupi  Int-utn. 

3.  Inner  Pro|iylacum. 

4.  Temple  ol  DemeUT. 
h.  Well  of  CalllchnruiD. 

a,a,m.  Outer  Inrluiuro  of  the  Sacred  Biitldlngi. 
6.  b,  b.  Inner  Incloture  of  the  Sacred  Buildiogt. 
H.  HarlMuj. 
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fBtooHw;'*  Tlw  BImiua  pUn  it  alto  na^kmi 

in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Artrmis  (450):  it  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  in  the  neigbboarbood  the  dtjr ; 
Dvt  Iti  the  enmot  be  datarmimd. 

The  pn\seiit  ^*:ile  of  the  antiqaitics  nt  Elnusis  is 
described  bjr  the  Commuisioo  of  the  Dilettanti,  of 
whiOM  nmmlm  »  btwf  aeooont »  gi««n  bj  Lealw. 

Upon  ^ppRNWbiqg  Eleusis  fton  Athens,  the  f^rst 
mufieoou  o^jiet  U  the  i«nuiiiM  of  a  lai;ge  jpave- 
9WBt|  twifiiiwitfaiit  in  MOM  bMi|w  of  rabiy  wUdi 

■n  tto  ranains  of  a  pmpylrirnm,  of  vcrr  nearly  the 
anne  plan  and  ditneosions  as  that  of  the  Acropolis  of 
AtiiMa.  Before  it,  near  the  middle  of  a  platform 
cut  in  the  rock,  are  the  niin.s  of  a  small  temple, 
40  feet  long  and  20  broad,  which  was  undoubteidly 
tiie  temple  of  Artemia  Propylaea.  (Ses  plan,  1.) 
"  The  peribolus,  which  abutted  on  the  Propylaeum, 
formed  the  exterior  inclosure  of  the  Uierum  (plan, 
<H  «,  a).  At  s  diataaoa  of  50  feet  from  the  Fn>p7- 
laenm  was  the  north-eastern  anplo  of  the  inner 
incksara  (plan,  6,  6,  b),  which  was  in  shape  an 
faMgalar  paotagoo.  Ita  entranoa  naa  at  the  angle 
Jut  mentioned,  where  the  rock  cut  away  lioth 
liarilODtaliy  at)d  rerticalljr  to  receive  another  propy- 
heum  (plan,  3)  nrach  BmaUer  than  the  former,  and 
which  consisteii  of  an  opning  32  feet  wide  between 
two  parallel  walls  of  30  feet  iu  length.  Towards 
tiia  ioiMr  eKtranitj  this  opening  wax  narrowed  by 
transverse  walls  to  a  pateway  of  12  feet  in  wiJtli, 
which  was  d(»corated  with  antae,  opposed  to  two 
loiye  aolamns.  Between  the  inner  fixnt  of  thia 
pn^ylaeum  jiiid  the  »ite  of  tlie  preat  temple  lay, 
mtil  tlio  year  1801,  the  colossal  bust  of  rentelic 
narble,  crowned  with  a  basket,  which  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  statue  of 
Demeter  which  was  adored  in  the  temple;  but,  to 
judge  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  and 
from  tlie  unhuishod  appearance  of  the  surluce  in  I 
those  few  parte  where  any  original  sorfiuie  remains, 
the  statue  seems  rather  to  have  been  that  of  a 
Cistophorus,  serving  for  some  architectural  deco- 
ration, like  the  Caryatides  of  the  Erechtbdum." 

The  temple  of  Demeter  itself,  sometimes  called 
6  lAuoTtKlts  <n|K^s,  or  rh  rtKwrfipiov,  was  the  largest 
in  all  Qmoa^  nd  ii  daawibad  bj  Strabo  as  callable 
of  containing  as  many  persons  as  a  theatre  (ix.  p. 
995).  The  phm  of  the  building  was  designed  by 
Ietinii8,the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens; 
but  it  waa  maojr  years  before  it  was  completed,  and 
the  nameo  of  aereral  architects  are  preserved  who 
trara  employed  in  bnilduig  it  Its  {nrtico  of  12 
eolomns  was  not  boUt  till  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalereoa,  about  b.c.  318,  by  the  architect  Philo. 
(Strab.  tc;  Plat.  Per.  13;  JHet.  ofBiogr.  rol.  iii. 
p.  314,  a.)  When  finished,  it  was  considered  one  of 
ua  fear  finaat  examples  of  Grecian  architecture  in 
marble.  It  faced  the  south-east.  Ita  site  is  occu- 
pied bj  the  centra  of  the  modem  village^  in  ooose- 
qoeooe  of  wUdi  it  it  dilllenltto  obtafai  2l  tbe  details 
of  the  building.  The  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti 
fiocie^  anpposed  the  cella  to  be  166  feet  square 
within;  and  "comparing  the  ftagmenta  wlndi  tiiey 
found  with  the  description  of  riutarcii  (Per.  13), 
they  tbooght  themselves  warranted  in  condading 
tiiat  the  niaf  of  the  eelh  was  corned  with  tiles  of 

marble  like  the  temples  of  Athens;  that  it  wa.s 
snpported  bj  28  Doric  columns,  of  a  diameter 
(measored  nndcr  the  cajntal)  of  8  ftet  9  inches; 
that  the  columns  were  disposed  in  two  double  r.n\s 
acrais  the  ceUa,  one  near  the  firont,  the  other  near 
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Oebaek;  and  that  Ifcy  were  suiuwMted  by  wngaa 

of  smaller  colnmns,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  and  as  w» 
still  see  exempUfied  in  one  of  the  existing  temples  at 
Plaestwn.  Tna  osUa  wia  fronlBd  wllb  n  nagnflMfft 

|)ortico  of  12  Doric  colnmns,  measuring  6  J  feet  at 
the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft,  but  fluted  mlaj  hi  • 
narrow  rinf^  at  the  top  and  btiHunii  Tito  plalAm 

at  the  hark  of  the  temple  was  20  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  pavement  of  the  portico.  An  ascent  of 
steps  led  up  to  this  platibni  on  the  onlaids  of  tha 

north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  not  f»x  fnxn 
where  another  flight  of  steps  sscaaded  from  tha 
platfbnn  to  n  portal  adoraed  with  two  coinDBi^ 

which  perhaps  formed  a  small  propylaeom,  eBB> 
municating  from  the  Uierum  to  the  Acropolis.** 
There  are  no  ranuuns  wlddi  oan  be  asMy  ascribed 

to  the  temple  of  Triptoiemns.  or  to  thrtt  of  P<jseidon. 
"  The  well  Callicborum  nmy  have  been  that  which 
is  now  seen  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  nartbcm 
side  of  the  hill  of  Elensis,  within  the  bifurcation  of 
two  roads  leadin<:  to  Megara  and  to  Eleutheiae,  lor 
near  it  are  tiie  foundations  of  a  waH  and  poitieo* 
(plan,  5).  Near  Kleu.sis  was  the  muuOBNnt 
Tellus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  30). 

The  town  of  Bleusis  and  its  immediate  nojgb- 
bourhood  were  exfM>sed  to  inundations  from  the  river 
Cephissus,  which,  though  almost  dry  daring  the 
greater  part  of  Uie  year,  is  sometimes  swoUsB  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  ^piTad  itself  over  a  large  part 
of  the  plain.  Dement  henes  alludes  to  inundations  nt 
Klaoals  (c.  Catticl.  p.  1279);  and  Hadrian  laiMd 
some  embankments  in  the  plain  in  consefjuence  of 
an  inundation  which  occurred  while  he  was  spcodinf 
the  winter  at  Athens  (Eoseh.  Chron.  p-81).  la 
the  phiin  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Eleusis  are 
the  remains  of  two  ancient  mounds,  which  are  ptx>> 
baUjr  the  embankments  of  Hadrian.  To  the  asm* 
emperor  most  likely  Eleusis  was  indebted  for  s 
supply  of  good  water  by  means  of  the  aqueduct,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  stretching-  niss  tho 
plain  from  Eleusis  in  a  north-easterly  directioo. 
fLeake,  Demi  of  AUica,  p.  1 54,  seq.,  from  which 
nrn  gvoater  part  of  the  preceding  account  is  taken.) 
The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  obverse  Demeter 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  snakes,  and  balding  ia 
her  hand  a  bunch  of  com,  and  on  the  rerCBnaiaarp 
the  animal  usually  sacrificed  to  Demeter. 
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2.  An  ancient  town  of  B<votia,  on  the  rivef 
Triton,  and  near  the  lake  Copais,  which,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Athenae,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ;  Paus, 
ix.  24.  §  2;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  pp. 
136  293  ) 
ELEU'THKRAE.  [Attica,  p.  329.] 
ELEUTHE  KION.  [Arcjos,  p.  201,  a.] 
ELEUTHERNA  {'EXtvd^pt^  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  10; 
Scyl.),  a  town  of  great  importance  in  Crete,  situated 
on  the  NW.  slopes  of  Mt.  Ida,  at  a  distance  of  50 
sl.idia  from  the  harbour  of  Astale  (Staditum.),  and 
8  M.  P.  from  SybritU  (Peui.  TcA.).  lU  origm  was 
sseribed  to  the  legendary  Curetes  (Steph.  B.  a.  9.% 
and  it  was  here  that  Anietor  or  Aniiton  (comp. 
JH^  <if  Biogr.  «.  v.)  fiist  aoooropanted  has  hira- 
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waagi  to  the  "  dthara."  (Athen.  xit.  p.  638.)  It 
WM  in  alliaQC«  with  Cnossiu  till  the  people  of  Foljrr- 
itoiiliwi  woA  Laaipe  compelled  it  to  biwk  «ff  inm 
llie  cmM^nwj.    (Polyb.  iv.  53,  .'j.T). 

Dion  Cassius  (zxxvi.  1)  haii  an  mid  story  about 
a  knot  of  tntiton  within  who  gave  up  tlie  city  to 
<^  Ifetellu.s  CiTtirns,  makin^r  n  bmicli  tliroufih  a 
brick  tower  by  inmiiii  of  vinegar.  It  was  ex- 
io  the  time  of  Ilierocles;  and  the  number  and 
beinty  of  its  silver  coins  f>how  it  to  li.ive  hf^n  a 
pUce  *A  great  lon^ideration.  (  Kckhet,  toL  ii.  p.  3 11 . ) 
TIm  Venetian  M&  of  tlM  I«lh  «Mtniy  nMuUons 
the  remains  of  tlii-«  city  &s  t>oinrr  so  enormoos  as  to 
Strike  the  «J«  with  wonder  at  Uu.>  power  and  riches 
4lf  •  pMfb  that  could  afford  to  renr  snch  stately 
monuments.  (  ^flu.  Class.  Antiq.  rol.  il  p.  292.) 
Mr.  F*&hley  {TrnvtU,  vol.  i.  pp.  145,  310)  di*- 
oo«rcred  vMtiges  of  antiquity  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  hill  near  a  place  still  called  Eletha^,ahout  five 
milee  S.  of  the  great  convent  of  Arkddhi,  which 
iftJMiWaitlwrite.  [E.B.J.] 
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ELEUTHEROCI'LICES.  [CiuciA,  p.  621, «.] 
ELEUTHEKOFOLI.S.  [BuTHOOABiua.] 
ELEU'THEKL'S  ('EA«i5«fpof),  a  river  of  Syria, 
in  the  country  of  Hmmath  ('A^itm  x*P")t  accord- 
ingto  the  author  of  the  book  of  Maeeabees  (1  if aee. 
xii.  25 — 30).  u  Kttle  tothe  south  of  which  Jonathan 
mtt  and  dd^eated  the  army  of  Demetrins.  Joaepbua 
•aya,  that  M.  Antontos  pive  to  Cleopatra  all  the  cities 
between  Kleutherus  and  Egypt  except  Tyre  and  Sidon 
iAmU  XT.  4.  §  1,  1 18.  §  5),  a  notke  sniBcient  of 
itself  to  dispcofs  its  identity  with  the  modem  KM- 
mfythf  a  Uttle  to  the  north  of  Tyre,  and  ctjiihidenibly 
MNttk  of  Sidoo,— •  thsoiy  not  naors  ancient  than 
the  Ohraoielea  of  the  Graaadea.  (See  the  leferencei 
In  Robinson,  Bib.  lies.  vol.  iii.  p.  410,  note  2.)  The 
dsMlcal  geogiuberi  all  place  it  coosidcrabljr  north 
•rtlib  fiver.  TIras,  Ptobiny  nahes  it  ths  MTtiiefii 
boundary  of  Phoenicia,  and  places  Orthosis  {Tor- 
iosa)  and  Simjn  {Smnra)  aonth  of  it  (t.  15). 
0lraM  das  ftMRtfaos  ft  In  csnwetioi  with  Orthosis, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  rocky  island  Aradus  (xvi. 
fp.  107 1 ,  1 072).  Pliny  plaoea  it  between  Urthoeia 
■id  Kroyra  (v.  20).  Mamdrdl  was  the  firrt  ts Indi- 
cate the  Sahr-d  Ktlnr  ("  the  prcat  river  "),  north  of 
TripoU.aathe  modern  representative  of  the Eienthems 
iTrwels,  pp.  24, 25):  and  he  Is  followed 
(toL  ii.  p.  204.  &o.),  ami  Hi,-,  kli.ir.lt  C^nifl,  p.  161), 
and  ether  later  txavelien.  llaandrell  found  Nahr- 
«l-jreM»to  he  six  nil«  north  of  Tripoli,  and  the 
Dorthi-niniost  and  mo.>t  considerable  of  three  streSTOS 
that  water  the  verj  fmitfdl  plain  of  Jams.  Hs 
wtiead  aim  to  the  north  of  ttda,  only  a  qnnter  of 
an  hour  wiuth  of  Tortrifn,  "  .i  river,  or  rather  a 
channel  of  a  river,  for  it  was  now  almost  diy ;  though 
gnwHwIwi  here  meat  have  been  anolently  no  in* 
contuderable  stream  ;  as  we  niijiht  infer  Iwfh  from 
the  laraeoass  of  tbs  channel,  siod  the  fragments  of 
•  ■igaiM4|iim|rliiU<mrlt*(F.19>  nil 
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ii!  about  half  an  hour  north  of  the  point  on  the  cosst 
opposite  to  which  Ruad,  the  ancient  Aradus,  is 
sHusted,  and  therefore  accords  with  Stmbo  betttf 
thnri  \nhr-cl-Kehir,  which  is  too  far  south ;  as 
.Maumlrcll  also  himself  intinutes  (p.  251    [G.  W.] 

ELGOVAE.  [Seujovae.] 

ELGUS  ("EXToj :  Eth.  'EKym,  'Ekyalos),  a  city 
uf  Lycia,  mentioned  bv  Xanthns  in  his  Ljfciaca. 
(Steph.  Kt.v.)  See  Meineke's  notaotf  AmI.  [QJW] 

ELIBYRGE.  [Iu.ibkuis.] 

KLI5I  (AtA((/u),  the  second  stAtion  of  the  IstmI- 
itea  after  their  pa&sof^e  of  the  Bed  Sea,  next  to 
Mamh  {Exod.  xv.  27),  where  were  "  twelve  wells  of 
water,  and  three  score  and  ten  palm-trees."  This 
station  is  now  commonly  aarfgasd  to  Wttig  Oiikw- 
rundel,  two  and  a  b.ilf  hours  distant  from  Ain 
Httwdrah,  sssamed  in  this  byimthesis  to  be  l^Iarah. 
There  are  fcmttdas  in  this  valley ;  and  a  few  smaD 
palm-trees  are  scattered  through  it  (Kobin.son, 
Jiib.  Res.  vol.  i.  pp.  99,  100.)  To  obviate  the  difli. 
eolQr  Slighted  by  the  long  interval  of  eight  hours 
between  Wady  Ghurundel  and  the  mouth  of  Wacly- 
el-Taijfibeh,  the  next  station  of  the  Israelites,  Dr. 
Robinson  suggests  Wadg  Utf  it  as  the  Elim  of  Exo- 
dus (p.  105).  But,  on  the  whole,  he  inclines  to  the 
tirst-mentioned  theory,  originated  by  Niebulir  (De- 
scrip,  de  r./4rafri>,p.348),and  adopted  byBurckhardt 
{S^fria,  p.  473).  Dr.  Wilson  fixes  Elim  at  Wady 
Waseit,  the  Ustit  of  Dr.  Robinson — for  which  be 
gives  the  followini;  reasons  (iMtub  ^lls  BibU^ 
Tol.  L  174.): — "Here  we  found  a  couiderable 
ttomher  ef  pahn-trees,  and  tolerable  wster.  ...  As 
this  Wady,  with  these  requisites,  is  exactly  interme- 
diste  between  ths  soppoeed  Marsh,  and  the  situation 
of  the  ImMtBtas  near  the  Red  Sea,  ...  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
Elim  of  tlte  Scriptures.'*  Tor,  st  the  south  of  the 
pemnsola,  is  quite  ont  of  the  question.    fG.  W.I 

ELIMAKI.  [KuMEiA.] 

£LlMfi£RRL.M.  [Cumbkrris.] 

ELIMEIA  CEAi>«io,  Strab.  tu.  p.  326;  Steph. 
B.)  or  ELIMIO  TIS  ('ZXifMiihit,  Arrisn,  Anab.  L 
7.  §  5),  a  district  to  the  SW.  of  Macedonia,  border- 
!ng  npoo  Eordaea  and  PSeria,  while  it  extended  to 
tln'  W.  MS  fir  as  the  range  of  Pindns.  It  was 
watered  by  the  Hsliacmoa,  and  vmj  be  defined  as 
comprehending  the  modem  dhtriets  of  Grevemi, 
Venja,  and  lyrtcmhi.  It  Was  occupied  in  early 
times  by  the  EUmsei  or  Klimiots  ('CAMuwrot,  PtoL 
ilL  18.  §  2 1 ;  Strab.  is.  p.  434 ;  Steph.  B.),  bat  sftnw 
wards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mscedonisn  princes. 
(Thuc.  ii.  99.)  Though  a  roountsinoos  and  banrm 
tract,  Elhncia  mtist  hate  been  an  important  aoqulil* 
tion  to  the  kinps  of  Jlacedonia,  from  it-s  hitui 
with  regard  to  The^saly  and  Epims,  ss  thers 

sefCfsl  passaees  leading;  directly  into  those  prOfL.  

from  thi.'^  diviMmi  uf  t)>e  kingdom.  In  the  war  which 
the  Lacedaemonisas  waged  against  Oljnthns,  Derdaa 
was  prinee  ef  this  country.  (Xen.  AO.  t.  S.  %  38.) 
It  wa.s  finally  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  fourth 
divisicm  of  Macedonia.  (Lir.  zlv.  30.)  There  was 
a  town  called  EUmda  ('EA/m*'b.  Steph.  B. ;  'EAvyto^ 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  21),  where  Perseus,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  n.  c.  1 70,  reviewed  his  forces.  (Lir. 
xlHL  SI.)  The  rite  ef  tUs  town  is  prbhaUr  vmw 
GremtS,  on  tlie  river  GrevenitHo.  (Leake.  A'orli- 
ens  Greece,  Tul.  iii.  pp.  305,  S84, 339.)     [E.  a  J.l 

BLnOA  (mfyyn).  a  town  flf  OiFaida  Basiki! 
mentioned  only  by  Polybios  (xi.  18).  Ukert  places 
it  in  the  ndgbbowhood  of  Uaecala  (roL  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
87»>  [P.S.] 
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bl6  ELIOCROCA. 

ELIO'CROCA  (Lorca).  a  city  of  the  Bastetani, 
in  Hispanu  TanrMonensU,  W.  of  Carttmuo  Nova,  and 
on  the  hich  road  from  that  city  to  C':i.stulo.  {Itin. 
Ant.  p.  4  01.)  It  is  probably  itlenliciil  with  Iu)KCi, 
which  Pliny  iDMltMns  as  a  civilat  Mtipendiaria,  be- 
lijiiL'iug  to  the  conventus  of  Curtliapo  Nova.  (Plin. 
iii.  1.8.  3;  Wesseling,  ad  Itut.  I.  c;  Fiorez,  Exp.  S. 
▼Q1.TU.  p.  217;  Ment«!]e^i!:fpL  JM  p.  153;  Ukert, 
vol.ii.  pt.  1,  p.  406.)  [P-t>-] 

ELLS  {n  ^HA»f,  Dor. ''AXji,  whence  Alis"  in  1 
Plaut.  Capt.  ProL  9,S6  \  acc.'HXiJa  of  the  country, 
'HXiv  of  the  town  pnnerally,  in  Lat.  "Klin"  and 
Elidem."  The  word  was  originally  written  with 
the  digamma  FAAI2.  perhajM  connected  with  "  val- 
lis,"  and  .sitrnifyinp  orij^inally,  a  hollow.  The  country 
was  alio  called^  'HA»^e^  Thuc.  ii.  25,  Polyb.  v.  lO-J  ; 
4i  'H\c(wv  xipa,  Polyb.  iv.  77  ;  Elioruiij  ager,  Plin. 
It.  5,  i.  6.  Eth.  and  Adj.  'HAfloy,  'A\«ro»,  FA- 
AEIHN  on  coins,  Elius,  Eleos,  Alius,  Plaut.  Capt. 
ProL  24. ;  'HA«»i»i,  Steph.  B.  *.  r. ;  'HAf«aif<Ji, 
*HA((U(($i). — Elis,  in  its  widest  significftUon,  wm  the 
country  on  the  western  coast  of  PeloponiMSiu  between 
Afibab  and  Mesaonia,  extending  from  the  promontory 
Araxas  and  the  river  Larisstu  on  the  north  to  the 
river  Neda  on  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
tin  Arcadian  mountains  and  on  the  west  by  the  Io- 
nian sea.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  336.)  It  included  three  dis- 
tinct districts,  Elis  PitorER  or  Holu>w  Eus,  the 
northern  portion,  extending  from  the  river  Araxna  to 
tha  promoatoiy  Ichthys ;  Pisatis,  the  middle  por- 
tion, from  die  promontory  Ichthya  to  the  river  AI- 
pheius  ;  and  Tkipuyua,  the  southern  portion,  from 
the  Alpheius  to  the  Neda.  Elia  Proper  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  plain  of  the  Phmiiu,  and  the 
mountaiaous  country  in  the  interior,  called  Acuu. 
SKIA :  the  name  <»f  UoUow  £lis  Kolkn  *UAis 
Tbnc.  ii.  25)  appears  to  have  htm  onKinally  given  to 
the  plain  of  the  Peneius  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
nonntainoos  district  of  the  Acroreia ;  bat  since  Hol- 
low Elis  was  the  larger  and  mora  ftrttle  port,  this 
name  came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  of  tlie  northern 
teiritorjr,  to  diatingnish  it  fromthe  dependent  districts 
of  PisaUs  and  Tr^ylia. 

Tho,^<^  of  the  ancient  geographers,  who  n'presonted 
Peloponnesus  as  consisting  of  ouljr  five  divisions, 
mada  W»  and  Aroi^  only  one  distoiet  (Pans.  v.  1. 

§1.)  In  fact  Elis  may  bo  loikf-d  u{Mn  as  a  kiinl  of 
oAboot  of  Arcadia,  since  it  embraces  the  lower  slopes 
«f  the  iBOontaim  of  Eiymanthna,  PhoM  and  Lycae- 
Qi,  which  hink  dnwn  fjni.iually  to\v;irds  the  Ionian 
WBk.  Elis  has  no  mountaia  system  of  its  own,  but 
onl  J  hills  and  plabs.  It  eoidaina  more  fertile  land 
than  any  oilier  country  of  Peloponnesus  ;  the  rich 
meadows  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  were  celebrated 
fimn  til*  eaiVest  times ;  and  even  the  aandj  Ulla, 
which  separate  the  plains,  are  covered  with  vegetation, 
ainoe  tbey  are  exposed  to  the  moist  westerly  winds. 
Thus  tha  land  with  its  gnen  Ulla  and  fatife  plains 
forms  a  strildllg  contraat  to  the  bare  and  precipitous 
rocks  on  tha  caatem  coast  Uence  Uxylus  is  said  to 
hava  oondnelBd  tiw  invading  Doriana  bjr  the  more 
difficult  way  through  Arcadia,  le-st  they  should  see 
the  fertile  territory  of  Elis,  which  he  had  designed 
for  himself.  (Paaa.  t.  4.  §  1 ;  Polyb.  ir.  79.) 

The  coast  of  Elis  is  a  long  and  almost  unbrnkcn 
sandy  level,  and  would  have  been  entirely  destitute  of 
natoral  haiteon,  if  a  few  neighbouring  rocks  had  not 
become  uTiitni  In-  alluvial  de[K»its  with  the  mainland. 
In  Uiis  way  tliree  pitmiontories  have  been  formed, — 
AnunUfChdaoataai  Ichthya, — wlueb  intermpC  the 
iiidftnnity  of  the  eoMt,  aod  afod  Mm  protaetiaa  fo 
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vessels.  Of  these  the  central  and  the  largest  ia 
Chelonatas,  running  a  conuderable  way  into  the  aas, 
and  forminj;  on  either  side  one  end  of  a  gulf.  The 
northern  gulf  l>ears  the  name  of  Cyllene,  and  is 
bounded  at  ita  northern  extremity  by  the  promontory 
Ataxus.  The  southern  giilf  is  called  the  Chclonatic, 
and  Ijouiiili'ii  at  its  southern  extremity  by  tlie  pco- 
niontiiy  K  hthys,  which  also  forms  the  eClBiflMMA* 
nieiit  of  tlie  gn-at  Cyp!iri>s!an  jrulf, 

The  &an(ly  nature  of  the  coast  interrupts  the  n*- 
tural  outlet  of  the  nnmeroos  smaller  rivers,  and  ab- 
sorbs them  before  they  reach  the  sea.  The  sea  also 
frequently  breaks  over  the  coast ;  and  thus  there  is 
formed  along  the  coaafc  a  aerisa  of  htgoaaa,  which  are 
separated  from  the  sea  only  by  narrow  sand-banks. 
Along  the  C'yllenian  bay  there  are  two  such  lagoons; 
and  the  whole  Elean  coast  upon  the  CypatisBian  bay 
is  occupied  by  three  almost  continuous  lagoons.  Tim 
collection  of  stagnant  water  renders  the  coast  very 
unhealthy  in  the  summer  months  :  and  the  vaak 
number  of  gnats  and  other  insects,  which  are  gene- 
rated in  these  marshes,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
live  near  the  sea.  The  modurn  harlmur  of  Kunmpili 
has  derived  its  name  from  the  ^nats,  which  afrwind 
in  the  neighbourhood  (KovrevwrAt  firom  KoereAner 
ssKt^yenf');  and  even  in  antiquity  the  Eleans  invoked 
Zeus  and  Hercules  to  protect  them  from  this  plagne. 
(Ztvs  kir6twm.  Pans.  v.  14.  §  1 ;  comp.  Aelian,  H. 
Jin.  v.  17.)  These  lagoons,  however, supply  the  ia> 
habitants  with  a  vast  abundance  of  fi^  In  the 
summer  months,  when  the  fish  are  very  nntneroos  oa 
the  coast,  a  small  opening  is  made  through  the 
narrow  sand-banks;  and  the  kgoons  thus  become 
sooD  filled  vritii  fish,  which  an  easily  taken.  Tb^ 
are  dried  and  salted  on  the  spot,  and  are  exported  in 
hugs  qoantitiea.  Thia  fishery  was  probably  caixied 
on  m  andent  times  also^  mm  we  find  ApoUo  mm» 
Khippt>d  among  the  Eleans  v&dar  tiw  epithei  ef  Op> 
sophagos.  (  Polemon.  p.  109.  ed.  FwUii;) 

The  ])hysic4il  peeoliaritieB  «f  Elis  an  not  fimnr- 
able  to  its  bc-cuniing  an  independent  state.  In  fact 
no  country  in  Greeca  is  so  little  protected  agsinat 
hostile  attatdcB.  The  hnad  valley  of  the  Alpbsios 
runs,  like  a  highway,  through  the  centre  of  Elis: 
i  the  uMHintains,  which  form  ita  aastcm  boondarieo, 
I  an  a  very  slight  defenoe,  sinee  they  an  only  the 
iitT^hiNits  of^till  lii-lior  mountains;  while  the  t<iwn» 
and  villages  on  the  Hat  coast  lie  entirely  exposed  to 
an  enemy's  fleet  But  these  natonl  otialadeB  to  Us 
indepeiu'.tince  were  more  than  comp^nsatoil  by  the 
sacred  character  attaching  to  the  whole  land  in  oou- 
sequenoe  of  ita  poasessing  the  temple  «f  tiie  Oiym- 
pian  Zeus  rn  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius.  Its  terri- 
toiy  was  regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  common  law 
of  Greece;  and  though  ita  sanetity  was  ml  ahrajB 
respecttHl,  and  it  wa.s  nivaf^wl  more  tlian  once  by  an 
invading  force,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  o^jofcd 
fer  sevend  ocntnrise  essmptioD  fiem  the  devas* 
tations  of  war.  Thus,  instead  of  the  fortified  places 
seen  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  Elis  abounded  in  nnwalled 
viUages  and  country  hoaees  ;  and  the  valley  ef  tiw 
Alpheius  in  partioular  was  full  of  various  sanctuaries 
and  consecrated  spots,  which  gave  the  whole  country 
a  eaered  appeanmoe.  The  proeperi^  of  tiie  eeontvy 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  Polybius,  who  notices 
its  populoosoess  and  the  fondness  of  its  inhabitante 
for  a  ooontiy  fife,  (fitah,  ^  pp^  348,  858; 
Polyb.  iv.  73,  74.)  The  prosperity  of  Elis  was  also 
much  indebted  to  the  expeoditun  of  the  vast  number 
of  atnu^gera,  who  visited  the  eontqr  enoe  in  finr 
yean  at  the  tetaval  of  the  0|jiD|iaa  ZMMk 
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*  'HoLi/iw  Elm  U  mora  extensive  and  more  fertile 
Hum  the  two  subject  districts  (ai  vfptoiirlAf  r  viiAf  it; 
of  Piaatat  and  Tripfavlia.    It  ctmsista  of  a  fertile 
plain,  drained  by  the  river  I'knkius  (nTjffioi) 
and  its  trihutaf7  the  Ijulon  (Ad5wc).   The  i'eneiiu 
rises  in  Mniuit  Erymantlms  between  two  loft  j  sum- 
mits,  and  flows  at  first  between  the  ravine  of  Berbini, 
and  afterwards  in  a  north-westerly  direction  till  it 
reaches  a  more  open  Tall^.    The  Latlon,  called 
Selleeijt  by  Homer  [see  ErHrRA,  No.  1.],  rises  a 
little  mofe  to  the  south ;  it  also  flows  at  first  throagb 
m  narrow  ravine,  and  falls  into  the  Peneins,  just 
where  it  enters  the  broader  valley.    The  united 
stream  continaes  its  course  through  this  valley,  till 
at  the  town  of  Elis  it  emerges  near  its  mouth  into 
the  extensive  pUin  of  Gattunij  which  is  the  name 
MOW  generally  given  to  the  river  throughout  its 
whole  conne.    The  river  Ga$tim  now  flows  bto 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  pronoontory  of  Cbe)onata«, 
bat  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  main  branch 
at  least  of  the  Peneins  originally  flowed  into  the  sea 
north  of  the  Chelonatas.    This  appears  from  the 
order  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §§  5,  6), 
who  enomerates  tlie  pnmiontory  Arazos,  Cyllene, 
the  roooths  of  the  Peneins,  and  the  promonUMy  Ch»> 
knitis,  as  well  as  fnm  the  statement  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  .3.38)  that  the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between 
CbeloBttM  and  Cylleoe.   Moreuver,  the  l^eod  of 
Beranlee  cleansing  the  stables  of  Aogeiaa  by  divert* 
i^g  the  course  of  the  Peneins  would  seem  to  show 
iBUk  orea  in  andeot  times  the  course  of  the  stream 
Wi  been  changed  either  by  artificial  at  by  natural 
■•■M;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  some  ancient 
ghiBMls  Mv  tht  lontlNni  end  oC  the  CjUoum 

The  plain  of  Gtutuni  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
iMtiUty,  and  produces  flax,  wheat,  and  cotton.  In 
■ntiqni^,  as  wo  lem  flran  PhuudM  (v.  5.  §  2), 
Elis  was  the  only  jart  of  Clrme  in  wliich  byssua 

VKiee  (rf  fine  flax)  grew.  This  ^naoa  is  de- 
wriM  by  Paiuuiiao  (/.  c.)  as  not  faimfcr  to  thot 
of  the  llehrfws  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow;  and 
in  another  passage  (vi.  26.  §  6)  he  remarks  tliat 
homp  and  flu  and  D|fMM  are  sown  by  all  the  EMans, 
whose  luiids  are  ada{<te<l  for  these  cropti.  The  vine 
waa  alao  cnitivatod  with  sooceM,  aa  ia  evident  from 
the  eepodal  hoaaar  paid  to  Dhnyens  fai  the  city 
of  Elis,  and  ftvn  the  festival  cal!ed  Thyia,  in 
which  thret  wn/tj  jars  fipontaneonaly  filled  with 
frine.  (Plraa.     f6w  §  1.)   EHa  still  eoDtaina  a 

larpe  ijuaiititT  of  excellent  timher;  and  the  road  to 
Achaia  akng  the  coast  paaaes  throogh  noble  iionata 
#f  oakOk    Tho  rich  poatnTOi  ef  the  I^eBsioa  won 

favourable  to  the  n>arint:  of  horses  rinrl  rattle.  Kven 
in  the  earliest  legends  Augeias,  king  of  the  Epeiaas  in 
BUs,  is  repwented  aa  keeping  mmdoaonhlo  h«da  of 
oxen;  and  tlie  horses  of  Elis  were  celebrated  falthe 
Homerio  poems  {jOd,  iv.  634,  xxL S4«).  It  waaaaid 
that  nmlea  coaM  not  bo  eauaadwod  In  EHa  hi  coo- 
ae<)upiice  of  a  divine  curse  (Herod,  iv.  30:  r.ni.s.  v. 
6.  §  2);  bat  this  tale  probably  arose  from  the  fact  of 
dia  ElciaB  iwawa  hefai|^  aent  inla  Alc■dfa^  hi  oidor  to 
V)e  covered  by  the  a.<»e8  of  tho  ktlCT  OOlUltiy,  wUch 
were  reckoned  the  best  in  all  GnMab  [AacuUklA, 
9.190,  a.] 

PlHATis  {i)  ntram)  ia  the  lower  valley  f  f  the 
■Alpbrios.  This  river,  after  ita  long  course  through 
AlcadM,  enters  a  ((Rtile  valley  hi  tiia  Pfaatia,  booBded 
Ml  either  side  by  green  hilb,  and  finally  flnwK  into 
Hw  aaa  throagb  the  sandy  plain  on  the  coast  betwwu 
^IlifakgMNi.  Jtethof  .thiAlphaioa,  Hovm 
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PnoiyOK  (♦oXifrj),  wliii'li  i.H  an  ofTslioot  of  Er}'mnn- 
thus,  extends  acroiSH  tiie  i'i&atis  Iroin  east  to  wc»t, 
and  fepnrates  the  waters  of  the  Peneius  and  the 
Latlon  from  those  of  the  Alpheiiis.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  S.*)?.)  It  terminates  in  the  promontory,  running 
southwards  far  into  the  sea,  and  op]iuKite  the  inland 
of  Zacynthus.  This  promontory  wa.s  luUetl  in  undent 
times  IcHTUTB  ('Ix^i^'i  Strab.  viii.  p.  343)  on  ac- 
count of  itaahape:  it  now  bean  the  uune  of  A'ald- 
kolo.  It  appears  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  tlie 
Piaatis;  and  accordingly  we  learn  from  Strabo  that 
some  persons  placed  the  commencement  of  the 
Pi^ttis  at  Pheia,  a  town  on  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys, 
though  he  himself  extends  the  district  as  far  as  Uie 
promontory  Chelonatas.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  S43.)  Moont 
Pholuo  rises  abruptly  on  its  northern  side  towarda 
tho  Peneius,  but  oo  the  southern  side  it  opens  into 
nnmerona  TaUaja,  down  which  tomola  flow  into  the 
Alpheins. 

TwrHTUA  (Tpt^vXla)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Elis,  and  contains  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  level  land,  as  the  Arcadian  mountains  here 
approach  almoet  close  to  the  aea.  Along  nearly  tho 
whole  of  the  Trif^ylian  coast  tliere  is  a  series  of 
lagoons  already  mentioned.  At  a  Uter  time  the 
Alpljdoa  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Triphylia; 
but  at  an  eariier  period  the  territory  of  the  Pisatia 
roust  have  astendod  aonth  of  tho  ^pbciai^  thoqgh 
an  Ha  chief  towna  1^  to  tho  north  of  thai  river. 
The  mountain  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Al- 
pheius  immediately  oppoaite  Olympia  was  called 
originally  Oaax  (Snrab.  riii.  p.  S56),  but  appears  to 
have  been  aAerwards  called  PilKlxos  (Strab.  viii. 
jpu  344,  where  ♦^XAmv  ahonld  probably  bo  nnd 
natead  of  #eAdirr).  Farther  sooth  are  two  rangea 
of  mountains,  between  which  the  river  Anigrus  flowa 
into  the  aaa  [AniOBual :  of  these  the  more  norther^, 
caDed  te  ancient  timeaXAFiTRAa  (A«r{0lBf ,  Pan*,  t. 
5.  §  8),  and  at  pre.-^ent  Smrrfui,  i>  253  5  feet  high; 
while  the  more  soutberiy,  called  in  ancicbt  timca, 
Mnrm  (MMir,8tnh.riii.  p.  344),  andnoWil'fcviM 
rises  to  the  height  of  4009  feet.  Minthe.  which  is 
the  k>ftiest  moontain  in  Elia,  was  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  wonhip  of  Badea;  and  tho  hnb,  ftaniw  hidi  il 

dorivfd  it.s  natne.  wa.s  sacred  to  PtMphooa^  Tho 

river  fieda  divided  Triphylia  from  lleaaenia. 
II.  History. 

The  meet  ancient  inhabitants  of  Elis  appear  to 
hatvo  been  Friasgians,  and  of  the  aamo  atodt  aa  tho 

Arcadians.  They  were  called  Caucone;.,  and  their 
name  ia  said  to  havo  been  originally  given  to  tho 
wholo  oontiy;  b«t  at  a  hler  tfano  tibej  wove  ftond 

only  tin  the  nnrtliei-n  frontier  near  Dyroe  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Triphylia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  34S.)  Tho 
aooaariUlHy  of  tho  oemrtry  both  bj  aea  and  hod  led 
other  tri^>e,s  tn  settle  in  it  even  at  a  very  early  period 
The  Phoenicians  probably  had  Csctories  upon  tho 
ooaalt  and  tiiora  can  bo  no  donbt  that  to  then  tho 
Eleians  were  indebted  for  the  intrrxluction  of  the 
6y«Mtf,  since  the  name  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
tiite.  WoalMflndtraccaof  PhoeniefamiBflaeBcefai 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite  Urania  in  the  city  of  Elis. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  Etuhah,  «hoM  pro- 
ductions reached  Tyre  {Extk.  xxvii.  7),  ia  tha  same 
word  a-s  the  Greek  Elis,  thoucb  the  name  was  n»ed 
to  indicate  a  large  extent  of  country ;  but  it  ia 
dangmoa  to  draw  any  condusko  from  a  afanilarity 
r  f  names,  which  ni:iy  after  all  If  only  a' ciilenlal. 

i  he  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countr)'  apprar 
to  havo  beti  Epriaaa  ClniolX.«ho  wen  &mdf 
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Cfinnected  with  the  Aetoluuw.  According  to  the 
sommon  practice  of  the  Greelu  to  derive  all  their 
tribe*  from  fponjrmoaa  MMMtors.  the  two  brotben 
Epeius  and  A<-t'>lus,  the  sons  of  Kiviymioo,  Uved  in 
the  country  afterwards  called  hlis.  Aetolas  croaaed 
over  to  Northern  Greece,  aiid  became  the  ancestor  of 
the  Aetolians.  (Patia.  v,  1 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  475.)  The 
name  of  Eleians,  according  to  the  traditioa,  waa 
derived  firom  Eli  ius,  n  son  of  Poseidon  andBlllJ<jii> 
tlie  danphter  of  Endyinion.  The  Epeiana  were  more 
widely  bpread  than  the  Eleian*.  We  find  Epriana 
not  only  in  Elis  Proper,  but  also  in  Triphyli*  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  Kchinades  at  the  month  of  the 
Achelous;  while  the  Eleians  were  confined  to  EUs 
Pro|Nr.  In  Homer  the  name  of  Eleians  doea  not 
occur;  and  though  the  country  is  odM  iti  in- 
habiianta  are  always  the  Epeiana. 

Eieins  was  succeeded  in  the  kin|;dom  by  his  lOD 
Aufreixs.  acrainst  whom  Hercules  made  war,  baOMiw 
he  refused  to  give  the  hero  the  promised  reward  ftr 
cleansing  his  stable*.  [For  details  see  Diet,  of 
liingr.  voL  IL  p.  395.]  The  kingdom  of  the  Epeiana 
afterwards  became  divided  iat*  four  state*.  The 
Epeians  sailed  to  tho  1  mj  an  War  in  40  ships,  led  by 
f  nir  chipfs,  of  whom  Polyxeotu,  the  prandson  of 
Augeia.s,  was  one.  (Horn.  ii.  615,  »eq.)  The 
Epdana  and  the  PyUans  I4>pe*r  in  Homer  as  the  two 
powerful  nations  on  the  western  ooait  of  Pakmn- 
iiesus,  the  fcnrmer  extending  firom  the  OaffanilB 
gulf  southwards,  and  the  bitter  from  the 
point  of  the  peninsnhinortliward*}  bol  the ' 
which  separated  th*  tuo  cannol  tit 
[PfljOt.]  They  were  frequently  a^pyd  m  wan 
irikh  OM  another,  of  which  a  vind  putare  is  given 
tak «  well-lmown  passage  of  Homer  (/t  sf.  670,  seq.; 
8tnb.  viii.  pp.  336,  351).  Polyxtmis  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four  chieft  who  retonwd  from  Tn^.  In 
the  time  of  his  grandflon  Hw  Doriaa*  invaded  Pd». 
ponnesus;  and,  according  to  the  legend,  Oxyhis  ftiul 
nis  Aetolian  foUowm  obtained  EUs  as  their  share  of 
tlie  eonqoest.   (^DieL  of  BUtgr.  art  AnwiUbe). 

Great  changes  now  followed.  In  consequence  of 
the  afflnity  of  the  Epeians  end  Aeloliana,  they  easily 
eoalesced  into  one  people,  wIm  lieneefcrth  appear  nnder 
the  name  of  Eleian.H,  forming  a  powerful  kingdom  in 
the  nortlMnii  pMt  of  the  oountiy  in  the  plain  of  tli* 
Feneins.  8on«  oMdera  writers  mpipase  that  an  Ae- 
tolian colony  was  also  settled  at  Pis;i,  which  nL'.iin 
eomea  into  notice  as  an  independent  state.  Piaa  is 
wpwseBt*d  in  the  earlleit  tme*  as  the  ruMwes  of 
Oenomaus  and  Prlops,  who  Ifft  his  name  tO  tb*  pe- 
ninsnla }  bat  sobee^aently  Pisa  altogether  din^fetn, 
•nd  is  net  wentianed  in  tiie  Homeric  poem*.  It  was 
probably  absorbed  in  the  creat  PyhMii  innnarrhy,  and 
vpoa  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  was  again  enabled 
to  recover  it*  independene*;  talwheliber  it  was  peo- 
jilcd  hy  Aftolian  conquerors  must  rcnmin  undccitied. 
From  this  time  Pisa  appears  as  the  head  of  a  ooo- 
Menwy  of  eigiit  alnlM.  Abont  tb*  am*  time  • 
change  of  population  took  place  in  Triphylia,  which 
bad  liitherto  formedpart  of  the  dominitms  of  the 
PyHsn  mooarchy.  The  Ifoyae,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled  frfiin  L.icnnin  by  the  conquering  Dorian*,  took 
possession  of  Triphylia,  driving  out  the  origioai  in- 
luiliitHils  ef  tb*  maattf,  ^  Fterorsatne  nod  Cmi- 
MM.  (Herod,  iv.  148.)  Here  they  founded  s  ttate, 
oonsisting  of  mx  dtim,  tad  were  suffidentfjr  siRMig 
td  maintabi  iSbtb  faidepsnd*pe*  MSi^  tb*  Hesse, 
nian  Dorians.  Tlic  name  of  Triphylia  w.ns  some- 
times derived  from  an  eponymous  Triphyius,  an  Ar- 
fadian  ehief  (Pdj^  far. 77 ;  Fn^i  s.9.  § 6) ;  bat 


EUS. 

the  name  points  to  the  conntry  Keing  inhabited  by 
three  different  tribes,  —  an  explanation  given  by  UiO 
ancients  themselves.  Tliese  three  tribei,  acooixiin; 
to  Strabo,  were  the  Epeians,  tb*  Mii^ja*^  and  tbn 
Eleians.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  .137.) 

The  territory  of  Elis  was  thus  divided  between  tbtt 
three  indcjiendcnt  states  of  EHs  Proper,  the  Pisatis, 
and  Triphylia.  How  long  this  atate  of  things  lasted 
we  do  not  know  ;  bnt  even  in  the  eighth  century 
B.  c.  the  Eleians  had  extended  their  dominions  as  fiur 
as  the  Neda,  bringing  under  their  rule  the  cities  of 
the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia.  Durii^  the  historical 
period  we  read  only  of  Eleians  and  their  subjects  the 
Perioeci :  the  Caucones,  Pii<atans,  and  Tripbyliana 
entirely  disapp«u'  as  independent  races. 

The  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Zeus  at  Olympic 
had  originally  iH-longed  to  the  Pisatans,  in  the  netgh- 
boorhood  of  whoM  city  Olympia  was  situated.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  Pisa,  the  pre^idency  of  the  festival 
passed  over  to  their  conquerors ;  but  tbe  Pisatans 
never  forgot  tb«r  ancient  priviUige,  and  made  man j 
attempts  to  recover  it     In  the  eighth  Olympiad, 
B.  c.  747,  they  auccecried  in  depriving  the  EI«ans  of 
tbe  presidency  bj  calling  in  the  assistance  of  Pheidon, 
tyrant  of  Argos,  in  oonjonotian  with  whom  they  cele- 
brated tbe  tetivaL    Bat  almost  immediately  after- 
wards the  power  of  Pheidon  was  destroyed  by  the 
Spartans,  who  not  only  restored  to  tlie  Eleians  tfa* 
presidency,  bat  are  said  even  to  have  coafirmed  tbem 
in  the  possession  of  the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 
(Paos.  vi.  S2.  §2  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  354,  seq. ;  UanML. 
vi.  127.)  In  the  Second  Measenian  War  tbe  Pisstann 
and  Triphylians  revolted  from  Elis  and  assisted  the 
Messenians.  while  the  Eleians  sided  with  the  Spar- 
tans. In  this  war  the  Pisatans  were  conmiaaded 
their  king  Pantaloon,  who  also  sncceeded  in  makin|; 
himself  master  of  Olympia  bgr  fcroe,  daring  the  S4th 
Olympiad  (b.c  644),  and  in  edebiatnig  the  games 
to  thi>  t-xclusion  of  the  Eleians.  (Pans.  vL  21.  §  1, 
>i.  22.  §  2 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  368 ;  raqMctov  the  coo- 
flicting  statement*  in  tbe  anetaft  inthnnliai  a*  te 
this  period,  see  Grote,  Hist.  o/Qmu,  laLfi.  f.  574.) 
The  cooqneBt  of  the  Meseeniaaa  If  tk*  BfartaiM  araat 
also  have  been  attended  by  tbe  aabaMiQ  of  tbe  Pi- 
satans to  their  former  maaten.   In  the  48th  Olym- 
piad (B.C.  588)  tb*  Eleians,  aQS|*cting  the  fidelity 
of  fmhophoa.  tbe  son  of  Pantaleon,  innided  the  PI* 

sjitis,  Vmt  wfTC  picr^ua^lc^l  hv  I>aiiio}ihon  to  rdmi 
home  without  ooromittiog  any  funiier  acts  of  ban* 
tiUty.  Bnt  fai  the  Stod  Olympiad  (B.a  S79)| 
Pyrrhius,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Damoph'ui 
in  tbe  eovereignty  of  Piea,  invaded  Elis,  aesirtwl  bj 
tbe  Dyvpontli  in  tbe  Pisati*,and  by  th*  Madalii  and 
Scilluntii  in  Tripliylia.  This  attempt  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  these  towns,  wiiich  were  razed  to  the  ground 
by  the  Elefama.  (Pan*,  yl  Sfi.  §3,  seq.)  Ftan  thi* 
time  Pi«a  dixipjji  ars  from  history  ;  and  so  complete 
was  its  destruction  that  the  £act  of  its  ever  having 
Misted  was  disputed  fai  brtsr  thnee.  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  ri'ifi  )  Aflfr  the  dcstmction  of  thff^e  cities  we 
nad  ul  no  farther  attempt  at  revolt  till  the  time  of 
the  Pdopenneeisn  War.  Tbe  Eleian*  new  enjoyed  n 
long  period  of  ji^are  and  prosperity. 

The  Eleians  remained  £sithM  aUie*  of  Sparta  in 
the  Pdoponneahn  War  down  te  til*  peae*  ef  lOdai^ 
B.  ('.  421;  but  in  thi*  year  a  serious  quarrel  aro«« 
between  them.  It  was  a  asttled  policy  of  tbe  Spar- 
tan* to  prevent  tbe  growth  of  any  power  In  lViepen» 
nesus,  which  might  prove  fonnidable  to  themselves; 
and  accordingly  they  were  always  ready  to  support 
th»  hidependeiie*  «f  th*  HMllv  MrtM  fa  llM  f-^ 
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bqU  against  the  greater.  Accordingly,  when  I-e- 
pream  in  '1 'ripbylia  revolted  from  the  LleiMis  iumI 
craved  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans,  IIm  btt«r  not 
only  rococnisod  its  indrpemlpnoe,  but  sent  an  armed 
forve  to  {>n)tect  it  Tiie  Kleiana  in  ccmsequence  re- 
atHBld  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  funned  a  new 
laagne  with  Arpn,  Corinth,  and  Mantiiicia.  (Thuc. 
V*SI.)  Tha  foUowing  year  (b.c42U)  was  the 
ptriod  for  the  ealabradon  of  the  Olympic  fintival; 
•ad  the  Eletans,  under  the  pretext  that  the  S^mrtans 
had  sent  some  additional  truops  to  Lepreum  att^r  the 
]iraelamatioo  of  the  Saered  Tmce,  fined  the  Spartans 
8000min.no,  and,  upon  their  refusing  to  pay  the  fine, 
•sdnded  them  from  the  festival.  (Thuc  v.  49,  50.) 
TIm  Eleians  fought  with  the  other  allies  against  the 
Spartens  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (n.  c.  418):  and 
tiloagh  the  victory  of  the  Spartans  brolce  up  tliia 
kagne,  the  ill-feeling  between  £lis  and  Sparta  still 
QOntinned.  Accordinirly,  when  the  fall  of  Athens 
l^ave  the  Spjartans  the  undisputed  supremacy  uf 
Greece,  they  re^ulved  to  take  Tengeaim  vpoo  the 
Eleians.  Tlit-y  m|uirpd  them  to  renounce  their 
aulbority  over  their  dependent  towns,  and  to  pay  up 
the  arTMHB  do*  ftom  them  as  Spaitaa  aUiea  fcr 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Athens.  Upon  their 
refu.-gil  to  oompl/  with  these  demands,  king  Agiti  in- 
vaded their  leirilory  (b.c  402).  The  war  lasted 
nearly  three  years;  and  the  Eleians  were  at  length 
compelled  to  punhaM!  peace  by  relinqniiihing  their 
■nthority  not  only  over  the  Triphylian  towns,  but  also 
over  Lasiun,  which  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians,  and 
over  the  other  towns  of  the  hilly  district  of  Acroreia 
(b.  a  400).  They  also  had  to  sorrender  their  har- 
t^iur  of  CyllflDe  with  their  ships  of  war.  (Xen.ZTe//. 
iii.  2.  §§  21—30;  Diod.  xiv.  34;  Paus.  iii.  8.  §  3, 
aeq.)  By  this  treaty  the  Eletans  were  in  reality 
■tripped  of  all  their  political  power;  and  the  Pisatana 
amJied  themselves  of  their  weakness  to  htg  the  L»> 
cofliwnimii  nn  to  grant  to  them  the  management  of  the 
CHynpic  festival ;  bat  aa  they  were  now  only  villagers, 
and  would  probably  baTo  been  unaUe  to  coodact 
the  festival  with  becoming  splendour,  the  Spartans 
nfiiaed  thmr  reqnert,  and  lett  the  presidency  in  the 
brndaoftheEMaos.   (Xen.  iTett.  iii  2.  §  30.) 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  37 1 ),  by 
whkh  the  Spartan  power  had  been  destroyed,  the 
BUaas  attempted  to  regain  their  supremacy  over 
the  Triphylian  towns;  but  the  latter,  pleading  their 
Arcadian  originf  loaght  to  bo  admitted  into  the 
Arcadian  ooofedieney,  whteb  had  bean  roontly  or- 
ganiaod  bf  Epaminondas.  The  Arcadians  complied 
with  their  nqoost  (b.c.  868>,  mooh  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  EMaiHS  who  booMM  hi  oomequence 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Arcadians.  (Xen.  HelL  vi.  5. 
§  2,  Tii.  l.§36.)  In  order  to  recover  their  lost  do- 
minions the  Elelaaa  entorad  faito  alUanoo  with  the 
gpartsns,  who  were  eqoallr  anxious  to  gain  posses- 
Monof  Miasiwia.  In  b.  c.  366  hortilitiea  oommenood 
between  the  EMano  and  ArcadiaM.  The  Eldaaa 
seised  by  force  Lasion  and  the  otlier  towns  in  the 
Acroreia,  which  alao  iionnad  part  of  the  Arcadian 
confederacy,  and  of  wirieh  thof  themadvee  had  bean 
deprived  hy  the  Spartans  in  B.  c.  400,  as  already  re- 
lated* ttot  the  Arcadians  not  only  raoovered  those 
towna  ahnoit  famnediately  afterwards,  botealabliabed 
»  garrison  fin  the  hill  of  Cnwiicm  at  Olympia,  and 
advancing  againat  the  town  of  Ehs,  which  was  unfor« 
ti6ed,  neariy  mada  tiMnwIvaa  naataia  of  the  pfaMsa 
The  denwcratical  party  in  the  city  rose  spainM  tlie 
nilinf  oligarchy,  and  oeiaed  the  acropolis:  but  they 
wore  mmrnaa,  tad  flri  tm  tiw  dly.  Tharenpon, 


assisfc^l  hy  the  .Arcadians,  they  seized  Pykis,  a  place 
on  the  I'encius,  at  the  distance  of  about  9  imlos  from 
Ella,  and  there  ortaUUMd  teMahiaivUi  BviMT  «f 

cArn.-ing  on  hostilities  against  die  ruling  party  in 
the  city.  (Xen.  Jletl.  vii.  4.  13—18;  Diod.  xr.  77.) 
In  the  following  year  (b.  0.365)  tha  Aitadaaa 
again  invaded  Elis,  and  being  attacked  by  the 
Eieians  between  tlieir  city  and  Cyllene,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  them.  The  Eleiana,  in  diatnaa,  andied  to 
the  Spartans,  who  created  a  diversion  in  tlieir  favour 
hy  invading  the  south-western  part  of  Arcadia.  Tha 
Arcadians  in  Elia  BOW  retUBod  home  in  erdarto 
defend  their  own  country;  whereupon  the  Eleians  re- 
covenxi  I'ylus,  and  put  U>  death  all  of  the  demo- 
cratical  party  whom  they  fimnd  there.  (Xen.  BelL  vi. 
4.  §§  19— 26  )  In  the  next  year  (a.  c  364)  the 
UHth  celebration  ot  the  Ulymptc  festival  occurred. 
The  Arcadiana,  who  had  now  expelled  the  Spartans 
from  their  country,  and  who  had  meantime  retained 
their  garrison  at  Olympia,  resiolved  to  restore  the 
presidency  of  the  fes^tival  to  the  Pisatans,  and  to 
celebrate  it  in  conjunction  with  the  latter.  The 
Eleians,  however,  did  nut  tamely  submit  to  this  ex- 
clusion, and,  while  the  games  were  going  on,  marched 
with  an  armed  force  into  the  consecrated  ground. 
Here  a  battle  wa.s  fuught;  and  though  the  Eleiana 
showed  great  bravery,  they  were  finsJly  driven  back 
by  the  Arcadians.  The  Eleians  suUtequently  took 
revenge  by  striking  out  of  the  register  tliis  Olympiad, 
as  well  the  8th  and  34th,  as  not  entitled  to  ba 
regarded  as  Olympiads.  (Xen.  UelL  vii.  4.  §§  26— 
32 ;  Diod.  xv.  78.)  The  Arcadians  now  seized  tha 
treasores  m  IIm  tainples  at  Olympia;  but  this  act  of 
sacrilege  was  received  with  so  much  reprobation  by 
several  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  and  especially  by 
Blantineia,  that  the  Arcadian  assembly  not  only  de- 
noonced  the  crime,  but  even  oooeloded  a  pMoa  with 
the  Eleians,  and  restored  to  them  OlympiB  and  tha 
presidency  uf  tlie  feathal  (b.O.862).  (Xm.  AflL 
vii.  4.      33,  34.) 

Pansaniaa  relates  that  when  Philip,  the  &ther  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  obtained  the  supremacy  in 
Greaoa,  the  Eleians,  who  had  sofiiered  mach  fram 
dvil  Anensions,  joined  dia  KaeadaaiaB  alKaaoe,  but 
at  the  same  time  would  not  fight  agamst  the  Athe* 
niaoa  and  Thebani  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia. 
After  tha  death  of  Alexander  tha  Great,  they  re- 
nounced the  &Iacedonian  alliance,  and  fought  lilon;^ 
with  the  othar  Gieeks  against  Antipatar,  in  the  La- 
mian  War.  (Paoa.  v.  4.  §  9.)  In  b. o.  819  Tele- 
sphorus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonus,  sci?^ 
Elis  and  fortified  the  citadel,  witli  the  view  of  esta- 
blishing an  independent  principality  in  tha  Pdopoo- 
ncMw;  but  the  town  was  shortly  afterwards  n'covcred 
by  Ptolemaena,  the  principal  general  of  Antwonna 
in  Gnaee^  who  naed  the  new  ftrtifieadona.  (Diod. 
xix.  87.) 

Tha  Eleiana  aafaaeqoently  Conned  a  doae  allianco 
with  their  kinamen  the  AetoUaiw,  and  became  mem- 

birs  of  the  Actolic  League,  of  whif  h  they  were  the 
Urmest  supporters  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Thejalwaya 
ateadUf  rcAiMd  to  reaonnoa  thw  aUianoa  and  jota 

the  Achacnns,  and  their  c<iuntry  was  in  consequencB 
frequently  ravaged  by  the  latter.  (Polyb.  iv.  5,  ii,i9f 
aeq.)  TheTri^7fiaaa,whoflKhiHtthroiighontuair 
entire  history  a  rooted  repugnance  to  the  Eleian  su- 
premacy, joined  the  Achaeaia  as  a  matter  of  course. 
(Comp.  Liv.  ssiiiL  84.)  The  Eleiana  ara  aol  meo- 
tioned  in  the  final  war  between  the  Rnnians  and  the 
Achaean  League;  but  after  the  capture  of  Coriuth, 
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became  subject  to  Rome.  The  Olvmpic  pames.  how- 
ever, still  sec  ami  to  the  Eleiaos  a  measure  of  prue- 
peritj;  and,  in  oonseqnenoa  tt  them,  the  emperor 
Julian  exempt the  whole  country  from  the  pay- 
meut  of  taxes.  (Julian,  Kp.  35.)  In  A.  i>.  394  the 
ftetivtl  was  abolished  bj  Theodonna,  and  two  years 
aflerwutis  the  countqr  wai  laid  wwte  with  fin  and 
•wmd  bj  Alaric 

bthe  middle  ap*8  Elis  afrain  became  a  conntrj  of 
aome  importance.  The  French  knights  at  Patras  in- 
Taded  the  valley  of  tl»e  Peneios,  where  they  established 
themeelvea  with  hardly  any  rt>sisit&nce.  Like  Ozyloa 
•nd  his  Aetolian  fdiowen,  William  of  Champlitte 
took  ap  bis  residence  at  Attdrabida,  in  a  tertile 
district  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Peneius.  Gottfried 
of  Villebardouin  built  Glaremta,  which  became  tbe 
most  important  sea-port  npoo  the  western  coast  of 
Greece;  under  his  successora  Cagiro  Tomeie  was 
built  aa  the  dtadei  of  GlammL  Gattuni  and 
'SamtemM  were  also  founded  about  tbe  aame  period. 
Clis  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ve. 
kiBlaaiM^  under  whom  it  continned  to  floariah,  and 
who  pin  to  tbe  western  prorinoe  of  tbe  Morea  the 
name  of  Belvedere,  from  the  citadel  of  Klin.  It  was 
nmuu  to  tb«  fertility  of  the  pbun  of  tbe  Penetos  that 
11m  VMMlfadH  called  the  prorince  of  JBehtdtre  the 
milk-cow  of  the  Morea.  But  tbe  ooontiy  haa  now 
lost  all  ita  foraoer  prosperity,  i^iryof  i«  tho  onlj 
pfawt  «f  any  importance;  and  in  eoBaeqiienee  of  the 
malaria,  the  coast  is  becoming  almost  uninhabited. 
'(Cntinay/Viopomujos,  roL  ii.  p.  I6,aeq.) 

III.  Thk  Citt  of  Elis. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  ElLs  was  the  beet  that 
could  have  been  cho^n  for  the  inpital  of  the  country. 
Just  before  tbe  Peneius  emerges  from  the  hilb  into 
the  plain,  the  valley  of  the  river  is  contracted  on  the 
south  by  a  projecting  hill  of  a  peaked  form,  and 
nearly  500  feet  in  bdght  This  hill  was  the  acro- 
polis of  Elis,  and  commanded  as  well  the  narrow 
▼alley  of  the  Peneius  as  the  open  plain  beyond.  It 
is  now  called  Kalmkopi,  which  the  Venetians  trans- 
lated into  Belvedere.  The  ancient  city  hty  nt  the 
Ibot  of  tbe  hill,  and  extended  across  tbe  river,  as 
Strabo  says  tlwt  the  Peneius  flowed  thnogh  tbe  city 
Xviii.  pb  337);  but  since  no  remains  are  now  found 
on  tho  right  or  northern  bank,  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  public  buildings  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  more  oepecial^  aa  Pauianiaa  does  not  make 
any  alloaion  to  tfie  river  in  bis  description  of  tbe 
city.  On  the  site  of  the  aiuient  city  tliere  are  two 
or  three  small  vilhuna,  which  bear  the  ooamun  name 

Elis  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of  the  Epeit  by  Homer 
(IL  iL  61 6)}  hat  in  the  earliest  times  the  two  chief 
towns  hi  tho  eoontry  appear  to  have  been  Ephyra, 
the  residence  of  Augeias,  in  the  interior,  and  Bn- 
prasium  on  tbe  ooasU  Some  writers  suppose  that 
Ephyra  was  tho  more  andeiit  name  of  Elis,  bat  it 
npj»ears  to  have  been  a  different  place,  situated  upon 
the  Ladoa.  [BuPRAaiuM ;  Kphtra.]  Elis  first 
heoamo  a  plaoo  of  importaaoe  opon  tho  invasion  of 
Pelopoonesu-s  by  the  Dorians.  Uxylns  and  his  Ae- 
toUan  followers  appear  to  have  settled  on  the  height 
tfKahAopI  as  the  spot  best  adaplad  Ibr  niKng  the 
country.  From  this  time  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
kings,  and  of  the  aristocratical  families  who  ffovemed 
\b»  eeoatry  after  tha  ahoHtioB  of  royalty.  EHs  was 
the  only  fortified  tOWD  hi  the  country ;  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  dwelt  hi  mwalled  villages,  fiayiiig 
tibsdkMt  to  tha  rolfav  dan  at  Elk 
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S«on  after  the  Persian  wars  tbe  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  aristocimtical  bmilies  in  £lia 
abolbhed,  and  a  daBMMnHcd  goiMi 


Along  with  this  revolution  a  great  change  took  pises 
in  the  city  of  Elis.  Tbe  dty  appean  to  have  bcm 
originally  omfinsd  to  tha  acnMiat  bat  tiw  iaha> 

bitanta  oi  many  separate  town.<diip(i,  eight  accorriing 
to  Strabo,  now  removed  to  the  capital,  and  boiit 
roond  tho  aeropofia  a  mw  dtf^  fmeh  Ihtf  hft  aa- 

defended  by  walls,  relying  upon  the  sanctity  of  their 
country.  (Diod.  xL  54;  Strab.  viii.  p.  336;  Xeo. 
HeU  iii.  2.  §  S7.)  At  tha  saroo  timo  the  EMsas 
were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  local  tribes; 
or  if  tbe  latter  existed  before,  they  now  acquired  far 
the  first  time  political  rigfala.  The  Hellaiiodicae, « 
presidents  of  the  Olympic  games,  who  had  fomierir 
been  taken  from  tbe  aristocratical  families,  were  xmw 
appointed,  by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  loeal  tribes; 
and  the  fluctnatine  nnm1»erof  the  Hellanndicae  >ht«rs 
the  increase  and  dec  rea-se  from  time  to  liiiH*  iif  the 
El«an  territory.  It  is  probable  that  each  of  tbs 
three  dintricts  into  which  Elis  was  divided. — Hollow 
Elis.  Pisatis,  and  Tripliylia, — contained  ibnr  tiifaek 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  foorfold  ancient  divi* 
sion  (if  Hiillow  Elis,  and  with  tbe  twice  four  town- 
ships in  the  Pisatis.  Pausanias  in  his  account  of 
the  number  of  the  Hellanodicae  says  that  there  wen 
12  HelUnodicae  in  OL  103,  which  was  immediately 
aft*'r  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  Eleiaus  reco- 
vered for  a  short  time  their  ancient  dominions,  bat 
that  being  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  TripbyUa 
by  the  Arcndiautt,  the  number  of  their  trib«  wu 
ifidnced  to  ei^ht.  (Pans.  v.  9.  §§  5.  6;  for  detaik 
see  K.  O.  Muller,  IHe  Phjlen  v<m  Elu  vnd  Pit^ 
in  RheinUehee  Muteum,  fur  1634,  p.  167,  seq.) 

When  Paosaniaa  visited  Elis,  it  was  one  of  tbe 
moKt  pnpitlmis  and  splendid  cities  of  Greece.  At 
present  nothing  of  it  remains  except  some  masses  of 
tile  and  mortar,  several  wrought  blocks  of  stuoe  sod 
fragments  of  sculpture,  and  a  square  building  afaoot 
20  feet  on  the  outside,  which  within  is  in  the  fam 
of  an  octagon  with  niches.  With  i 
it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  my  i 
of  the  city,  and  to  assign  to  particnhr  ites  tbs 
buildings  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vi.  S3— S6). 

Strabo  says  (viiL  p.  337)  that  the  gymnasiani 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  river  Peneius;  and  it  is  pro. 
bable  that  the  gymnasium  and  agora  occupied  tbe 
greater  part  of  tlie  space  bsfewien  the  river  and  the 
dtadei.  The  gymnasium  waa  a  vast  iiwkmiio 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  waa  by  Car  tbe  hurgast 
gymnasium  in  Greece,  which  is  accounted  fiv  by  tbs 
fact  that  all  tbe  atbletae  to  the  Olympic  gameiwon 
obliged  to  undergo  a  month's  previoos  training  in 
the  gymnasiam  at  Elis.  Tha  iuehmia  bom  ths 
general  namo  of  Xystas,  and  wilhhi  it  dMn  weio 
special  places  destined  for  the  runners,  and  et^jianited 
firam  one  anothor  bj  nlaiM>tmaa.  Tha  fymaasium 
eoptslnsd  three  sahdivUons,  calM  nspectively 
Plethrium,  Tetragonnm,  and  Maico:  the  first  so 
called  from  ita  dinionsions,  ths  second  ftmn  itsshape^ 
and  the  third  from  tha  aoftness  of  tho  soO.  latta 
MaIco  was  the  senat(vhou!«e  of  tlie  Eleiam^  saBid 
Lalichiom  from  the  name  of  its  fioandem:  it  m 
abo  ossd  ftr  fitsmy  axfalbiliona. 

TIm»  pynina&ium  had  two  principal  entrances,  one 
leading  by  the  street  called  SiflfM  or  Sileooe  to  tbs 
hatha,  and  tho  other  above  ths  oenotaph  «f  AcUDss 
to  the  agora  and  the  Helbnodicaeum.  The  agora 
was  also  called  the  hippodrome,  becaoie  it  was  used 
tKOmmnm^tkmrn.  ttwuboiltiBtlNaiNM 
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etjle,  and,  ia'^tcnH  of  being  surronnded  by  an  unin-  ] 
termpted  term  of  stOM  or  oolonnadM,  iU  stoM 
««•  mfuttHd  ftom  ooe  mmUmt  hj  ttntta.  The 
■oathern  stoa,  which  cotuisted  of  a  triple  row  of 
Doric  colamuB,  was  the  usual  raaort  of  tho  Hellaoo- 
dHcae  during  tbo  daj.  Towards  000  «Dd  of  Ob  olM 
to  the  left  was  the  Hellanodicaomi,  a  biiildinj;^  dmdcd 
from  the  agora  by  a  street,  which  was  the  ofhcial 
nddence  of  the  Hellanodkaa^  who  nMif«d  here  in- 
Btnirtion  in  thrir  duties  fir  ten  months  preceding 
the  festival.  There  was  auuther  stoa  in  the  agora 
called  tlie  Corcyraean  oloa,  beeaose  it  had  been  bailt 
out  of  the  tenth  of  some  spoils  taken  from  the  Cor- 
cyraeans.  It  ooobisted  of  two  rows  of  lAihc  columns, 
iridi  a  pwtitiaii  wall  mming  between  thsmt  one 
aidillM  open  to  the  agora,  and  the  other  tn  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite  Urania,  in  which  was  a  statue  of  the 
fodden  in  gold  and  irory  by  Pheidtas.  In  the  open 
part  of  the  agora  rau.«anias  mentions  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Acacesius,  which  was  the  principal  temple  in 
■  Elis,  statues  of  Helios  and  Selene  (Sun  and  Moon), 
a  temple  of  the  Grarc?,  a  teni]>le  of  SUenus,  and  the 
tontb  of  Oayius.  On  the  way  to  the  theatre  was  the 
tmplt  of  Hadss,  wlileh  mo  opsBed  oal^  owe  in  Ihs 
jmr. 

Ihe  theatre  miu>t  liuve  been  on  the  slope  of  the 
aonpoUet  il  m  described  by  Paosaniaa  as  lying 
between  the  agora  and  the  Menius,  which,  if  tlie 
name  is  nut  corrupt,  niuht  be  the  brook  flowing 
down  fnm  the  heights  behind  PuUipoii.  Near  the 
theatre  was  a  temple  of  Dionyio^  OOQtsiiyilgAStatae 
of  this  god  by  i'raxiteluk 

On  the  scropolis  was  a  temple  of  Athena,  con- 
taining a  statue  of  the  goddess  in  gold  and  ivory  by 
Pheidtas.  On  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  are  the 
mnains  of »  castle,  in  the  walls  of  whioh  Omtins 
noticed  some  fragments  of  Doric  colntnns  whicli 
p'obably  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Atln  na. 

Inthe  iinmeiliate  neighbourh(X)d  «t  Kiii  was  Petra, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  philosopher  P/irhoa  was 
shown.   (Pans.  ri.  24.  §  5.) 

IV'.  Towns  in  Eli3. 

1.  Id  Honour  Elis.   Upon  the  coast,  proceeding 
sonth wands  from  the  promontory  of  AraxoBi  Htr- 
MI9S,  Ctllkkb.    From  the  town  of  Eus,  a  road 
.  led  northward  to  E>yroe  in  Achaia  passing  by  Mtr- 

Tt'imi;ii  (or  Myrsinus)  and  Buprasium.  East  of 
EJis  and  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Acroreia 
er  highlands  of  Elis  was  Ptum,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Peneius  an<l  Ladon.  Soath  of  Pylus  on  the 
Ladon  wee  the  Homeric  Ephtka,  afterwards  called 

.  OanoS.  Nflrtli  of  Pyks  b  the  moontsinoos  country 
00  the  borders  of  Achaia  was  THAUiMAE.  Ka^t  uf 
Pyloe  and  Ephyra,  in  the  Acroreia,  were  La«>ion, 

.  Orns,  TmuOTTUs  (or  Thraesttu),  Aucm,  Kupa- 
oii'M,  Ori's. 

2.  In  Pisatis.  Upon  the  Sacred  Wsj  leading 
from  EBe  to  Olympia,  Lbtriiii  and  Ptspohtiitm. 
Upon  the  coaMt,  the  town  and  harbour  of  Phkia. 
On  the  road  acnw  the  mountains  firom  Elis  lo 
Olympia,  AmuBOii,  Saukhts,  and  Hbbacuua; 
and  in  the  same  neigh bourh'XM],  Makoana  (or 
Maigalae)  and  Amtiiidou.  Olympia  Isj  00  the 
fight  baiut  of  the  Alpheius,  nearly  in  the  eentn  of 
the  country :  it  was  properly  not  a  town,  but  only  a 
collection  'o(  sacred  baildin|s.  A  little  to  tiie  east 
of  Olympia  ww  PiiA,  Mid  nrther  east  HAwnmA. 

3.  In  Triphylia.  Upon  the  road  along  the  coast, 
EriTAUim  (the  Homeric  Thrymt),  SAMictm, 
FraoL   A  ini  led  fnm  Olympia  to  Lepreom,  00 
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which  were  VYixm  and  Macistds.  LETREim  in 
the  southern  part  of  Triphylia  was  the  chief  town 
ef  the  distriet    Betweoi  these  two  roads  wa^ 

Scii.LTTs,  where  Xenophon  resided.  On  tbeAlpheiiit 
to  the  east  of  Olympia  was  PHBiXAtand  soathwaida 
in  the  faiterior  wore AKPT(aftenraidnAad  Epnum), 
Hyi'ana,  Typattrab.  The  poritka  of  Bouuc  and 
STYuaotUM  is  uncertain. 

(Respecting  the  topography  of  Elis,  see  Leakey 
Morra,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  seq.,  vol.  ii.^.  1G5,  seq.,  PeZo- 
potmuiaoa,  passim ;  fioblaye,  Recherche*,  &c.  p.  11 7, 
eeq.j  aad  espeeiallj  OnrtiaB,  Pelopometot,  vid.  iL 
p.  1,  seq.,  from  whom  acoosidsnUapartef  thtpa- 
ceding  account  is  taken.) 
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ELISARI  (*EXtffdpoi),  a  people  «f  AiaUa  Fdix, 

nientioneil  by  Ttoleniy,  at  the  straits  of  the  Ked  Sea 
(^BcUhel-MamkbX  between  the  Casaaaiii  on  the 
north,  and  tiw  UooNiitae  on  the  east  (vi.  7.  §  7> 
They  are  doubtless  identical  wuIj  the  FJ-Atyr  tribe, 
a  district  of  reasaHdasadbed  by  Buxchardt  as  "  the 
iDOSt  aoineroas  and  waifike  tribe  of  those  moantams, 
and  exercising  coniidtiuhlc  influent;*  over  all  their 
neighbours  {A'oU$  on  tk»  Ikdomu^  4e,  p.  245)^ 
and  Miebahr  has  nuutod  on  his  map  or  Fbsmb 
"a  town  or  vilLipe  still  nametl  Ela^eni,  on  the  hills 
above  Sabbia  W^W."  (Fonler,  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  70, 
vol.  ii.  pp.147,  148.)  [G.W.] 

ELIbON  {'LKiattv),  a  irlVjutary  of  the  Lupia 
(ZfijgM),  ooaunonly  idioititied  with  the  Alme.  At 
ite  ooofloeDee  with  the  Lppia,  the  Bomana  biulk 
the  fort  Aliso.    (Diuii  C:i.vs  liv.  33.)      [L.  S.] 

ELLAJSAU  (^EJiKaadp),  uieutiuned  only  in  Ge- 
nesis (xiv.  1)  as  the  eountry  of  Aiioeh,  one  of  tiw 
kings  associated  with  Che^iurlaomer  in  his  inva&ian 
of  Canaan*  Some  have  ideutitied  it  with  the  £Utari 
of  AraMa,  ethers'with  AHyria,  ondar  the  naoie  Et- 
Asur;  hut  all  ui  pure  conjecture.  ^Q«W.2 

ELLEBUI.  [^Vkubou.^ 

ELLEPORUa  [UKixBPOHira.] 

ELLOME'XUS  ('EAAo/itVos),  a  town  in  Leucas, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  is  suppoeed  by  Lttke  to 
berepreeentedhy  theport  of  jriMMtf.  (Thne.iii. 
94;  Leake,  Xorthern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  23.) 

ELO'NE  (HAwni),  a  town  of  Peirbaebia  in 
Theeealy,  mantioaBd  by  Homer  akng  with  Orthe 
andOiootthOii,  afterwards  called  LElMOJCK(A«i#ai»ni), 
aooonUog  to  btrabo.  The  same  writer  says  that  it 
waa  hi  mfaw  in  hb  tfane,  aad  that  it  lay  at  the  fbet 
of  Mt.  Olympus,  net  far  fcom  the  river  Eurotaa, 
which  the  poet  calls  Titaresios.  Leaha  pUces  it  at 
Seloi,  whan  tfa«a  ai«  Mid  ta  ha  mim  aadiBl 
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wnuiins.    (Horn.  //.  ii.  739.  ix  p.  440;  Strpli.  B- 
$.r.  'HKutrrf,  Leake, 
p.  345) 
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KF.I.O'PIA.  [ECBOBA.] 

ELORUS.  [UiiU)RU8.1 
KLU'RO.  [LACRAm.] 

K'LUSA.  [ElA'SATKS.] 

ELUSA'TES,  a  of  Aquitank  who  were 

mbdued  B.  c.  56  bv  V.  Craasus,  a  leg«tui  of  Caesar 
(/?.  G.  iii.  27).  i»liny  (iv.  19)  enameratei  them 
between  the  Aii."«  i  and  the  Sotiate*.  [Auaci.]  Their 
chief  tomi,  Elusa,  ia  meiitionctl  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Burdipala  (BordlsMBc)  to 
Narbo  {Sarbomie).  It  ia  called  Civitas  Eltua, 
and  ia  placed  12  M.  P.  after  Mutatio  Siittio,  which 
in  S'tiutn  {So$).  Erom  Ctvitas  Elu*a  to  Civitas 
Auflciiui  i^Aitck)  is  80  M.  P.  CUudianna  (in  Bufin. 
L 137)  ~ 

'^Inradit 

Tecta  petens." 

The  modem  town  of  Eame,  in  the  deputment  of 
Gen,  is  near  the  old  site,  which  is  called  Chi/at,  a 
corraption  of  Civitas.  Ammianns  (xv.  II),  if  his 
text  is  right,  places  Eltisa  in  MarboDensia,  which  is 
Bot  correct  The  Notitk  of  the  Gallie  pevrfawn 
makes  tbe  CifitM  Etamdiim  dw  nwtropolis  of  No- 
vempopnUna.  [Q.  L.] 

ELU'SIO,  a  dtj  of  Karfwnaorii,  wUeh  the  Jern- 
salem  Itin.  places  on  the  road  from  Tolosa  (  Toulouse) 
to  Narbimm.  Ik  is  20  M.  P.  from  Toulmae  to 
EInsioy  and  SS  M.  P.  from  Ehulo  to  Ctocaao  (Cor- 
(OMionne).  The  ponition  of  St.  Pierre  dElzonne 
(Eglise  deMoatfBrranil) teems  to  be  the  site.  t^.L.] 

ELTC<yCI  CDivKaNteiX  a  people  of  Gallia  Mar. 
booensis,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  who 
makes  Alba  Aognsta  their  capital  D'Anrilte, 
Vatckenaer,  and  otbm,  suppose  tiiat  Ptelemj's 
ElyiOod  i»  a  rrimiiitinn  of  llelvii  ;  ami  it  may  be 
tone  argument  in  favotir  of  this  supposition  tliat 
liath  people  had  a  capital  Alba.  [Alba  HBLTKNttm.] 
But,  on  thp  othiT  h.'uul,  Ptolciny  pl.ic*'?^  tlm  Elynx:! 
«a  the  east  side  of  the  AA<mk,  and  the  li*  ivii  are 
•a  the  west  ride.  [G.  L.] 

E'LYM.\.  [Kt.tmi.] 

ELYMA.  [EuNKiA.] 

BLYMA'IS(^*BAeMr,Stnb.XTi.p.  744 ;  Joeeph. 

Ant.  xii.  13;  Stcph.  B.  «.  r.:  in  O.  T,  Ei.am;  'EAw- 
Itoio,  Strab.  xL  u  524 :  Etk,  '£Ai;yuuoi,  btrah.  zi. 
fipL  5S2,5S4:  zvi.  pc  739;  Plol.  tL  3.  f  3;  *Ekatu- 
Tcu,  Act  Apoxt.  ii.  9;''EAvjuoi,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7),  a 
iinmnce  nstuU/  considered  part  of  the  larger  district 
«f  Swiana;  b«t  it  ii  dMknlt  to  deflM  its  Hmita,  as 
tli<>  c1as.siral  writers  speak  of  it,  for  the  most  part, 
with  great  indistinctnesa.  Thus  from  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
084)  it  might  be  infemd,  that  la  eoaaidend  tt  to 
extsnd  Mii>iil<'!nli!y  tn  the  N.  and  qtiite  up  to  the 
■OOtllBm  boundary  of  Media  Magna;  while,  in  another 
plaea,  ha  wonU  seem  to  oonaider  it  rimpiy  as  oae  «f 
several  provinces  which  he  enamerates  to  the  exst- 
ward  of  Babykmia  (xvi.  p.  736).  The  most  distinct 
■tatanmt  which  that  gengnipher  makes,  is  where 
he  states  that  Elymais  join*.  Su.»is  (th«'  province  of 
Snsiasa),  while  tbe  country  mund  Mt.  Zagros  and 
Madia  join  Elymais  (xvL  p.  744).  According  to  this 
view,  Elymais  would  comprelipiid  the  rn;ri:ed  moun- 
tain tract  formed  by  the  southern  spurs  of  Mt. 
Zagros,  S.  of  Media  and  M.  of  Sosiana.  According 
to  Stephanus,  it  wa.H  a  part  of  Assyria  in  the 
direction  and  near  the  Persian  province  of  Susis  \ 
mA  the  aacred  writen  appear  to  iadicste  that  It 
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was  sometimes  subject  to  Assyria  and  snmf^timn 
B.iby Ionia  {Isaiak,  xxii.  6;  Ezth.  xxxii.  24). 
Pliny,  on  the  other  liand,  extends  Elymais  to  the 
shores  of  tlie  Persian  pulf  (vi.  27,  s.31), — in  which 
view  he  is  supported  by  the  Epitomizer  of  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  I48X  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  3.  §  3),  —  making 
its  northern  limit,  towanls  Sosiana,  the  rivef 
Eulacus.  Acconlinp  to  this,  Elymais  would  com- 
prehend the  country  between  the  Eulaeas,  theOnatis 
(the  boundary  of  Persiii),  and  the  Prrbian  gulf.  It 
is  probable  that  the  character  of  the  people,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  a  warlike  mountain  tribe,  at 
different  perioiis  of  their  history  possessing  a  widely 
diverse  extent  of  territory,  led  ancient  geo^naphert 
to  describe  their  locality  with  so  little  precision.  In 
its  widest  extent,  Elymais  is  said  to  have  had  three 
eparchies  which  were  inelnded  in  it,  Gabiana,  Mas- 
sabatica,  and  Ccrbiana.  (^rah.  xvi.  p.  745.)  In 
other  pbices,  the  Cossad,  Paraetacae,  wd  Uxii,  and 
the  district  of  Sittacene  and  Apolloniatis,  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  pe<iplc  or  land  of 
Elymais.  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  732,  736,  739, 744.)  b 
the  Bible,  Etem  and  Uedia  are  constantly  in  omi> 
nection,  and  it  i.^  not  impmbable  that  at  that  renxMe 
period  Ehmi  and  its  inhabitants  occupied  moth  of 
tbe  oonntiy  which  in  the  later  and  cUssical  ap^s 
was  asugned  to  Persu.  (/souiA,  xxi.  2 ;  Jer.  xxv.  25.) 
It  ia  not,  howerer,  possible  to  draw  froin  the  nolicw 
in  Holy  Scripture  any  certain  geograpUeal  Id> 
ferences.  It  would  s't-rn  that  it  was  cenerally  held 
tluit  Soais  and  Elymais,  tlKNigh  adjoiBing,  were 
sepamte  territories,  though  tin  enet  Bmita  «f  die 
fonner,  also,  are  not  ca.'*ily  to  be  ascertained.  Ind("nl, 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  5S4,  xvi.  p.  744)  speaks  of  wan 
between  them.  In  which  the  people  of  ElymidB  were 
able  to  bring  into  the  field  as  many  a.s  13.000 
cavalry.  In  the  notice  of  Persian  nations  in  Eua, 
the  people  of  8oaa  and  Elam  are  aepnrately  em- 
merated  (iv.  9);  though,  in  Danitl,  the  metn>- 
polis  of  Sosiana,  ia  ^aoed  in  Ebun  (riii.  2).  The 
government  of  the  oemitry  waa  mm  rery  early 
times  under  independent  kin;.:s.  im.tiaMy  n  f  ltn- 
chieftuna ;  of  these,  two  are  mentioned  l>y  name  in 
the  Bible  {  Chedoriaomer,  the  conterp.  jxTary  frith 
Al'tah  im,  in  Genejiis  (xiv.  1),  and  Arioch,  dnrin? 
the  rule  of  Nebnchodonoeor,  in  Judith  (i.  6).  Stnibo 
bean  testimony  to  tlie  fiict  tiiat  the  Elynadl  alme 
wm>  never  .suKhifd  hy  tlm  Parthian  kings,  but  were 
able  even  to  exact  a  vearij  tribute  from  them  (xi. 
p.  722).  Witii  rerara  to  the  name  of  lids  prorioce, 

there  ran  Iw  (inibt  that  it  is  (lfriv«l  from  ths 
Hebrew  Elam,  while  its  popuUtion  are  conaidersd  to 
bo  Sendtle,  Elam  bring  one  of  the  aona  of  8bem 
X.  92).  Yet,  from  the  poeitidii  of  the  (district,  thefe 
was  probably  a  bi^  intermixture  of  an  Indo>Ger- 
manic  oHemenl.  (8n  oon|MrieoB  of  Blaiii  wiih  thi 
Pehlvi  Airjama  by  IflUkr,  Jmr.  AtkL  VlLVfc 
p.  299.)  The  chaiaeter  of  the  penle,  as  de> 
scribed  ta  the  MUe,  ie  in  aeeoidaDeewilii  the  nodcss 

of  the  rla.s.sii'al  writers.  I,il;r  tlir  PeniaBS  of  l*'^'" 
times,  and  their  neighbours  the  Coesaei,  they  ^em 
principally  to  hare  used  tlw  bowaad  snvw.  ('m**^ 

xxii.  r.;  Jcr.  xlix.  35  ;  Appian.  .S>/r.  32;  Stmb.  xvii. 
p.  744 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48,  xxxvii.  40.)  There  wa-s  bow- 
ever,  beridea,  a  ooaaidenthle  settled  popnbition,  who 
cultivated  the  plain-ronnfry.  It  has  been  n.^ual  to 
describe  several  towns,  as  Seieuceia,  Solooe,  ixointtc, 
Badaea,  and  Eiymala,  and  the  riven  Enhens,  Badf- 
phon  or  Hedypnus,  and  Coprates.  as  belon^i"?  W 
Elymais.  As,  however,  they  belong  with  «lo*i 
JostiM  to  the  higar.  and  batter  known  pifvin»" 
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Sntiana,  Quif  «•••  eoMidwid  fai  fks  pMNil  wdc 

S.  A  dimet  of  Medk  Magna,  Bitoatcd,  according 
la  Ptolpmy  (vi.  2,  §  6),  to  the  N.  of  the  region  which 
ba  calU  CUoromithnne.  I'ulybius  plHces  a  tribe, 
whom  ba  calls  Eiyroaci,  in  tbe  numotain  n  <rion  to 
the  N.  of  Media  (v.  44).  It  is  not  clt  !ir  wliert-  it 
was  sitoated,  and,  as  most  of  tbe  autlioritirs  asually 
nfcmd  to  (m  SCimb.  xL  p.  5S4,  sr.  p.  732)  applj 
W  well  to  tlie  more  iinfmrtiint  Klymai.s  of  SiLsiaiia, 
Wa  tb'">t  it  may  be  di>ubted  wbelber  Uiere  waa 
aaoHMT  Bijinab  in  the  poAlM  relative  t6  Media 
which  Ptolemy  and  Pulybiiis  seem  to  have  imagined. 
It  is,  bowew,  possible,  lliat  soiite  of  tbe  people  of 
fta  BntinmiT!  province  maj,  at  some  perwd,  have 
mitrmiwl  t'-*  th<«  north,  or  that  that  province  may 
itself  b«ve  been  sometimes  careleiislj  iitcluded  within 
the  vwrfaK  bnodariM  of  tlw  gnalar  country, 
JMia.  [V.] 

R'LYMI  Q'ZKvtioi  :  the  form'EXwMOJ  and  Helymi 
appears  to  be  incorrect),  a  people  in  the  extreme  W. 
of  Sicily,  wlu)  .^rp  reckoned  among  the  native  tribes  j 
of  tbe  ibUuid,  but  diiitinct  from  the  Sicelians  and 
fiiOHdM.  (Scyl.  p.  4;  Thuc.  vi.  2.)  Tbe  general 
opinion  of  tlie  (mi-ks  derived  them  from  a  Trojan 
origin:  this  i&  di^luictly  stated  by  Thocydides  (_Lc.); 
■ad  tlie  history  of  their  arrival  and  the  fbondation  of 
their  two  cities,  Eryx  hihI  Fgesta,  is  circumstantially 
related  by  Diooysiiu  (i.  52).  In  all  the  legends  oon- 
o  niing  them  their  eponymooa  hero  Elymiw  in  a 
Tnijan,  and  appears  in  cloee  connection  with  Aeneas 
aud  Aegestus  or  Acestea.  (Stnb.  xiii.  p.  608.)  This 
notion  of  their  Trajan  desoeot  may  probably  be  un- 
derstood, as  in  many  other  cases,  as  pointing  to  a 
Pelasgic  extraction.  A  wholly  diflerent  tradition 
«aa,  however,  {Neaerred  by  HelUnicus,  who  repre- 
iMtril  tbe  Klymi  aa  having  been  driven  firam  the 
S.  of  Italy  by  tbe  Oenotriana,  previona  to  the  dmllar 
migration  of  the  SicalL  (UelUa  ap.  IHonyt.  i.  22.) 
Scvlax  aUo,  though  he  enninarataa  tbe  £l|]nui  amo^g 
tlie  barbarian  inhabitanta  ef  Swiijr,  IMM  to  reckm 
then  dMMt  £rom  the  Trojana.  (SogrL  p.  4.  §  13.) 
They  appear  to  have  nuuntabed  ooaatant  fhendlj 
relations  with  tbe  neighbouring  Phoemdaa  settle 
mcnCa  of  Motya,  Solos,  and  Panormus,  and  are  men- 
tioned at  an  early  period  aa  oo-opecating  with  that 
people  in  expelling  the  Cmdiaot,  who  had  attampted 
to  form  a  settlement  in  Sicily  itself,  previooa  to  their 
csUblisbment  at  Lijm.  (Thoc.  L  c\  FkM.  z.  1 1. 
§  3.)  No  mention  of  tiiem  oeean  in  latar  timea  as 
a  separate  people:  their  two  dtiM  Eryx  and  Eg(>»ta 
bad  becoma  toagreat  otant  HaMeniwd,  and  aiaonied 
tlw  pontifln  of  indepwident  politioBl  boiBea. 

Tbe  existence  of  a  city  of  the  name  of  Klrma  rests  ' 
wholly  on  the  anthority  of  a  faenge  of  Dioojsius 
<i.  52),  in  which  than  ii  littla  doabt  that  the  trae 
reading  should  be  'EplMce^  as  suggested  by  Sylburg 
and  Clnvar.  (Sylbois.  od  ioc;  Cluver,  6icil.  p. 
i44.)  CK.H.B.] 

KLVMIA  (TAwmIo),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  near 
the  ^wwi'MUri—  of  ^ftnttno;*  m^l  Orclionwngs,  pro- 
hably  ritnaled  at  UMit  where  there  ate  andent 
lemains.   (Xen.  HtU,  ti  flw  flSi  Letki,  Pdofm 
aeeiacw,  p.  229.) 

B'LYRUS  C'E^vpot;  £a.*BX<piot,  Steph.  B.), 
•  tawnof  Crete,  which  Soyl.-ix  {Gr-xj.  (,'nuc.  Mm 
WpL  L  1^266,  ed.  Gain  pUces  between  Cydonia  and 
Liaaaa.  It  had  a  hamr,  Btna  (Ivlki,  Steph.  B.), 
situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  60  stadia  W. 
of  Poecilaaaaa.  {Stadiatm.')  PauManias(x.  16.  §3) 
4lNt«i  that  the  cz^  eutcd  in  hia  time  b  the  Doan> 
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taina  of  Crete.  He  adds  that  h?  h:\(!  seen  at  Delphi 
the  bronze  goat  which  the  Elyrians  bad  dedicated, 
and  which  was  represented  in  the  act  of  pving  snek 
to  Phylacis  and  Phylandcr,  children  of  Apollo  and 
the  nymph  Acacallis,  whose  love  bad  been  won  by 
tbe  yoathfol  god  at  the  hooaaof  CaaDnaoor  at  Tarrba. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  TlmlHas  (Snid. «.  r.),  who 
was  connidered  as  tbe  inventor  of  the  Cnlie  rhythm, 
the  national  paeans  and  ioogs,  v^itli  iiiaiif  of  the 
inatitnlion-s  of  his  country.  (Strab.  x.  p.  4Sn.) 
Elyms  appears  in  Uierocles'  list  of  Cretim  cities,  then 
mhu-etl  in  number  to  twenty-one.  Mr.  Paahkgr 
(^Trarrlt,  vol.  ii.  p.  105)  discovcnni  the  site  at  n 
Palaevktutrun  near  RhodovtinL  ihe  first  object 
that  presents  itself  is  a  building  c<nisi8ting  of  a  series 
of  arches;  next,  vestiges  of  walls,  especially  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  sides  of  li>e  ancient  city.  Tbe  circuit  of 
tliese  must  originaHj  have  bsM  two  miles ;  at  a 
slight  elevation  ahore  are  other  walls,  as  of  an  acro- 
polis. Furtlier  on  are  some  massive  stones,  some 
pieces  of  an  entabUtnre.  and  several  fragments  of 
the  shafts  of  columns,  all  that  now  reinains  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Traces  of  the  wall  of  SuLi,  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  of  some  pohlie 
buildings,  may  be  observed.  Several  tombs,  re- 
sembling those  of  Hayhio-Kt/rko,  and  an  aqueduct, 
are  stiil  remaining.  (CapU  Graves,  A  dtninUtg 
Chart,  in  Mu».  Clau.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  298.) 

The  coins  of  this  city  have  the  type  of  a  bee  npnn 
tbenu  (Pellerin,  liec.  He$  Med.  vol.  iii.  p.  68; 
Mmnat,  Stigplimmi,  voL  a.  ^  312.)    [£.  B.  J.] 
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EMATHIA  CH/ia^in),  a  district  which  tbe  Ho- 
merie  poems  (iL  sir.  226)  conple  with  Pieria  as 
lying  lietween  the  Hellfiiic  citie^i  of  TbMsaly  and 
Paeonia  and  Thrace.  Tbe  name  was  in  fnautiva 
tinoB  asdfBed  to  tbe  original  seats  ef  the  Teawnid 
dynasty  of  £de^.  It  comprehended  that  beautiful 
rqpon  beycHKl  the  Ualiacmon  aad  on  the  £.  aide  of 
tlw  01ymp«  lie  ridge,  whidi  is  prateeted  oo  all  sides 
by  mountains  and  marshes,  at  a  M-curu  but  not  incoo* 
veniaiit  distance  fhan  the  sea.  Ematltia,  which  had 
rsotivsd  the  giit  of  thiee  magniBcent  positions  for 
cities  or  fortre^^e^  in  IVrnVi,  yiautla,  and  FodAea^ 
and  jioanBiing  every  variety  of  elevation  aad  aspect, 
— of  mooBtaui,  wood,  fertile  pUin,  nmniag  water, 
ami  luke,  —  ^viu  .-iilinirably  adapted  to  ba  thams^ 
sery  of  tbe  mooarchj  of  Macedonia. 

It  appean  from  Justin  (vii.  l)  that  part  of  Ema- 
thia  w:l>s  occupied  by  the  Uriges,  who  were  espdlsd 
from  tljence  by  the  Temenidae;  and  Ucredoliai  (viiL 
138),  m  stating  that  the  puiam  of  Midas,  their 
king,  were  situated  at  the  f^it  nf  Mount  Bemiius, 
ssems  to  show  that  their  position  was  ronnd  fienea. 

Ennthia,fai  ktar  tunes,  had  msre  estensiva  boon- 
(l.ir;i's  than  thopc  whii  li  Ilunier  understood  ;  and 
I'tolemj  (iii.  13.  §  39)  advanced  its  hmita  to  tbe 
right  bank  of  the  Axins.  FdyUiH  (zsir.  2.  §  4) 
and  Livy  (xl.  ,1).  who  is  his  traascriboT  in  this  place, 
assert,  in  contradiction  to  the  notice  in  the  Jliad^ 
that  Ematlda  was  fbnnerij  caDsd  Parada,  bat  th» 
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/  mar  be  noomcUed  by  suppoting  that  previously  it 
had  ben  inhaUted  hy  tiw  Paaonan  no*. 

Eni:it!ii;i  wxs,  after  the  Ronuui  cooqaest,  included 
ia  the  third  rqgiou  of  Maoedooia,  and  oootained 
tha  ftUoifinir  ddea:  —  Bbroba,  Crry^x,  Asoab, 
EoKSaA,  Ctbuiics,  Ai.Mori.v,  Eliiopus,  Ata- 
LAliTA,  GoBTYMiA^and  looM&MB.  (Leake,  ^otM- 
«m  Gneee,  t«L  iU.  pp.  44i-^7.)       [B.  B.  J.] 

EM'BATITM  (rh  "Eugaror),  a  place  in  the  ter- 
ritory  of  Eiythnus,  mentioned  by  Tiieopcunpiu  in  the 
aiglith  book  af  hit IMMm.  (Staph,  a  a«.)  It 

E1IB01.IMA  (yiiMKitm,  Aniaa,  b.  t8;  Ptd. 

Tit.  1.  §  57;  Ecbolima,  Curt.  viii.  12.  §  1),  a  town 
apparently  in  Bactriana,  though  considered  by  Pto. 
lanj  to  ba  within  lha  arUtiwy  dhrfaiaa  of  andent 

India  which  he  calb  "  India  intra  Gan^icm."  It 
ma,  acGOcding  to  him,  near  the  river  Indus.  It  was 
Tirited  by  Aleiandertiie  Great  after  the  rock  Aotwu, 

near  which  it  stood.  It  must  therefore  have  been  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  perhaps  at  the  modem 
Amiat,  or  Ami.   Tha  namitiv*  of  Oortins  cannot 

be  recon<  iled  with  it.i  position,  nor  indeed  with  any 
other  place  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  be  places 
BmboUma  at  siztaoo  nudMa  flmn  tha  Indaa.  It 

was  marie  by  Alexander  a  magazine  for  the  tiw»]^s 
of  wliich  Crateros  was  left  in  charge.  (VVibun, 
Ariana,  p.  191.)  [V.] 

EME'RITA  AUGUSTA.  [Augusta  Emerita.] 
r  KMK&A  or  EMISSA  ('Efuaira :  Eth.  'EfLuni^oi ), 
a  dtj  of  Syrfa,  reckoned  hf  Ptolemy  to  that  part 
•if  the  district  of  AiKinimc.  on  the  right  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Orontex  (v.  15.  §  19),  to  which  Tliny 
asfigm  a  desert  district  b^ond  Palm^  (v.  99}, 
It  is  chiefly  c  h-lii-ated  in  ancient  tim«  for  it-*  mag- 
nifi«Mit  temple  of  the  Sun;  and  the  appointiucnl  of 
its  young  priest  Bassianua,  otherwise  called  Ebga> 
balus  or  Hcliogabjilus,  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  by  the  Koman  legionaries  of 
fiyria  (a.  o.  218;  DicL  ofBhgr.  $.  v.  Elagabalus). 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emcsa  that  Zenobia, 
<]neen  of  Palmyra,  was  defeated  by  the  emjeror 
Anrelian,  A.  D.  272.  (Vopisc.  Amrtl.  25.)  It  was 
oriu'iiiJtlly  ;,'ovcnit*<l  hy  ini]i'iK"nJoiit  (.•)ii>'f'*,  of  whom 
tlio  name^  ut  Sairip.>iiieramus  and  lauiblichus  are 
presenrftd.  (Strab.  xn,  p.  753.)  It  was  made  a 
colony  with  the  Jus  Italictun  by  Carar.-illi  (ripinn, 
np.  IHg.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  1),  and  afterwards  became 
the  capital  of  Phoenicia  libauMb.  (ffiandL;  MalaL 
xii.  p.  296,  ed.  Bonn.) 

There  are  still  extant  coins  of  Caracalla  ami 
Blagabalus,  in  which  it  is  called  a  colony  and  a 
.metropolis.  On  the  coins  of  Caracalla  it  i>  (a!l<>d  a 
«oloay,  and  on  those  uf  Klagabalus  a  metrapoiis,  to 
wfaidi  dignity  H  was  no  duubt  elevated  by  tin  latter 
•emjjrtror.  The  annexrii  coin  of  Canic:iII;i  represents 
on  the  reverse  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  (K-.khel,  vol. 
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EmeM  ]| 
[G.  W.] 

EMIMS  (*0/U^,  *EMtUUOi).  thp  very  ancit  ;u  1  > 

habitants  of  Moah,  a  gigantic  race,  as  their  oaine 
imports,  dispossessed  by  Out  ddUrm  of  Lot  [Moas] 
(/^eirf.  iL  10,  11),  bavin:;  botm  then  lately  weak- 
ened, aa  would  appear,  by  the  defeat  they  bad  tx* 
perioMed  in  thoTallqrof  SriatlniB  fionChedari 
Uomcr  and  the  '^'"^  lougt,  m  neordi-d  in  Ge» 
i»«(xiv.5>  rO.W.l  . 

EMMAUS  C«WHwdr>   1.  A  Tilhse  of  Jwha 

mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  13),  distant  fittf 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  This  is  doubtlcM  idaa^ 
tied  with  the  Xrfpur  *AfMiMdr  of  Juaofhi^whiA 

ho  s.iys  iWxft  rwv  'upoao\vfmw  irrmKmn  lf4* 
icorro,  in  whkh  Vespasian  estabUalied  •  ooloaf  d 
800  iratarana.  (A  7.       6.  §  6.)  A  tmfiiit^ 

originating  apparently  in  the  14th  ccntary,  whi<  b 
haa  fixed  its  ute  at  the  riUage  of  El-Khtibeibtk, 
hao  no  vahM  whatovor,  and  the  fiataaea  doai  not 

coincide  (Robinson,  B.  It  vol.  iii.  pp.  65,  66).  A 
more  ancient  and  coosiatent  traditioa,  which  still 
prsfnila  amonf  the  Ondka,  identifiaa  it  with  tli 

village  of  Kuriynt-d- Annb,  popularly  called  Ahn- 
Goosh,  on  the  road  between  Jenuakm  and  Jafis, 
about  1}  hour  flmn  iSttt  ftrawr  dty.   Tlw  aathin 

ticity  of  this  tradition  is  confinned  by  the  existence 
at  the  present  day  of  a  native  Tillage,  on  the  road 
between  Jianmleni  and  Kwi§ai  al  AwAk,  wmd 

Coionia  or  Kulonui,  obviously  deriving  its  nsms 
from  the  niilitaxy  cdony  established  in  the  dintnct 
oTAnnnanalqrVctpadaa   It  is  stiU  oelebntad  Ibr 

its  waters,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Jnlian.  who 
attempted  to  stop  the  fountain  on  acooont  of  tits 
miraculous  virtues  imputed  to  it.  (TheophaMMb 
cited  hy  lldand,  PalaesL  p.  759.)  It  is  often  cfln- 
founded  with  the  following,  aa  it  is,  indeed,  b/ 
Tbeophanes. 

2.  A  city  of  P.d.ic-stine.  about  eight  or  ten  miks 
fr  m  the  former  (with  which  it  has  been  often  cou> 
founded),  still  relainii^  its  aneiont  name  aliwKt 
unchant^ed,  being  now  c.»  1 1  1  .t  mm  tni*.  In  classic 
times  it  was  designated  Nicopoiis,  in  coinmeinura- 
tion,  as  is  suggested,  of  the  destruction  of  Jenuakin. 
(Wiilihald.  ap.  JMaml,  p.  760.)  It  is  fn^jiifnllj 
moiitioned  in  tlie  book  of  Maccabees, and  by  Ju»ephu« 
(citcl  in  Kebmd,  pp.  428,  4S9,  758,  759),  and  ia 
joined  with  Lydda  and  Thaniiia.  The  Itioerarium 
iIi(<ru»o]yniitunum  places  it  'A'i  iioman  miles  from 
Jerusalem ;  and  St.  Jenna  nocnnrt^  dalia  hs 
]«isiti<in,  "  ubi  incipiunt  motitana  Judaeae  wwisnr- 
^vt"  {^Comment,  in  Dankl.  xii.);  but  boih  he  wid 
Eu.sebius  erroneously  identify  this  city  with  the 
villaj:**  inontiorwHl  by  St.  Luke,  (h'pitapk.  Pauiaf, 
and  (if  LocU  Uebraidi,  ad  voc.  'IL^tfxaovs.)  Pliny 
(v.  14)  seems  to  make  the  same  mistake,  wiwn  be 
writes  of  it  a.^  a  toparrhy — ^  Fontibus  irrignam 
Emmaura,  Lydtlani,  Joppicam,"  —  a  characteristic 
certainly  more  descriptive  of  the  village  of  StLnka 
than  of  the  city  Nico|»olis,  whfwc  site  is  still  marked 
by  a  village  Ixiring  the  .^ame  name,  and  traces  rf 
ancient  ruins,  on  the  ri>;ht  haiid,  or  north,  of  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  in  the  iinniediila 
vicinity  of  Latrun,  tho  •  (Jastdiiuu  boiii  Latnmia"  rf 
the  Crusades. 

3.  ('A/i/iooCr.)    The  name  given  bv  Jo«l^*j/ 
{Ant.  xviil  2.  §  3,  B.  J.  iv.  I.         to  the  nwii-^j 
cinal  hot-springs  of  Tibe  ias,  and  which  he  inter- y 
preta  to  mean  "  warm  baths,"  probably  ideoti^nqS 
the  name  with  the  Hebrew  Hammath;  wbioh  »• 

Or.  Robim  to  vqgaid  tlw  andant  torn  «> 
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Hummath  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  (Josh.  x\x.  35) 
w  represented  in  these  hot  springs.  Jte4.  vol.  iii. 
pL260.)    [TliiKRIAS.]  [G.W.] 

KMU'DI  MOKTES  (ri  'Hm-W  ipv,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  511.  XV.  pp.  698.  715;  Ptol.  vi.  15;  t6  HfutSlnf 
ipoi,  Diod.  ii.  35;  Diotijs.  748,  1146;  t&  'H/uMt, 
Ttol  vi.  16;  i  'HMa'5(>T,  Stnb.  xv.  p.  689;  Arrian, 
ImL  2;  KcunUtli.  («i  Dionya.  748;  Kinmltu.  riiu.  v. 
97;  Uemodes,  Meb,  i.  15.  §  2,  ui.  7.  §  6;  Emodon, 
Amm.  M.irc.  xxiii.  fi.  §  64).  Although  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexaiuler  the  Great  opened  out  to  the 
Graeiaii  mind  unlj  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Himalayah  which  u  nearest  the  country  of  tlie  five 
rivm  of  W.  ludiii,  yet  it  is  to  this  epoch  that  we 
iMMk  date  a  new  en  for  Aaiatio  pagn^,  Tte 
ciiterpriM  of  the  Macedonian  omqaeror,  the  cam- 
paign of  Seleucua  Nicator,  the  long  residence  of 
liggMitlMBM  at  the  coart  of  Sandracottus,  and  the 
nMarrlie;*  niAde  by  Patrocles,  the  general  of  Se- 
Isdcas,  and  the  muttt  venuMous  (I^Kurra  ^vMkayot) 
flf  all  writers  *^  India  (SCrab.  ii.  p.  70), 

nam  to  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  more  £. 
portions  of  the  peninatUa.  From  this  time  there 
•pfNtf  ntfM  OvMtiadlllbBCNiiH  luly  in  the  Roman 
writers,  views  more  or  leas  generally  accurate  on  the 
existence,  direction,  and  continuity  of  a  vast  range 
of  mountains  extending  over  the  entire  continent 
from  W.  to  E.  Dicaearchus,  the  popil  of  Aristotle, 
has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  firat  to  point  this 
oat,  and  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  geognphy  of 
EmtoBthenea.  In  both  authors,  more  than  300  yean 
before  Pliny,  the  name  of  Imaas  is  roel  irith  under 
tlie  form  of  Imaon.  India  is  bordered  to  the  N.,  from 
Ariaiu  to  tbe  £aat«ni  ika,  by  the  extranitiea  of 
Taoros,  to  wbieh  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  give  the 
difierent  names  of  Paropami.'-us,  Emodon,  Imaon,  and 
others,  while  the  Macedonians  call  them  Caucasus. 
(Eratoeth.  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  689;  comp.  ii.  p.  68, 
zi.  p.  490.)  The  idea  of  attaching  to  the  Taurus 
of  Asia  Minor  the  W.  extremi^  of  th«  Uimalayak 
range  fx  Hmdom-huh,  the  plateaawUeh  is  prolonged 
towards  the  volcano  of  Dtmavetui,  and  extends  along 
the  S.  shore  uf  the  Caspian,  is  not  strkUj  correct. 
Bot  Strabo  (xi.  p.  5 1 1 ),  in  a  passage  where  he  de- 
Kcribea  the  chain  of  the  Tauru.s  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Caspian,  illustrates  tiie  continuitj  of  Uie  chain 
irith  great  detail  In  proceeding  firam  the  Hjrauian 
eea  to  the  E.,  the  moontainK  that  the  Greeks  call 
Taonu  are  alwaja  on  the  right  hand,  m  £ar  as  the 
fnikn  sea.  These  mooBlaiiu  be^  in  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia,  and,  receirinj;  diirortnt  ti.tines,  are  un- 
interrapledlj  prakiqnd  to  the  K.  AU  theee  moan- 
tains  beyond  the  Ani  have  receivvd  from  the  Maee- 
dooians  the  name  of  Caucasas ;  Imt  among  the 
barbarians  tfap  UKNintains  to  the  are  called  Far»> 
{Amisus,  tiM  Bmodas  and  Imwrn  taUnff  dMhrant 
namee  in  different  parts.  (Comp.  Grtwknrd,  np. 
ic)  U  ia  lemarkable  that  these  indi^eoooa  de> 
■OBtfwrtleni  of  the  great  Hhnalayma  oham  wwe  to 
Kltle  alti  nd  by  the  Greeks,  that  in  our  time,  more 
than  2000  jmn  after  EraUxtheaw,  we  are  enabled 
to  faitsrprat  them  Ikon  the  Senecnt.  The  Mme  of 
Bimalaga,  applied  to  a  chain  of  mountains  limiting 
India  to  the  baa  been  reoognieed  by  Uaughton  in 
the  bwe  ef  Mann.  It  fa  the  "abode"  (d/aya)  of 
"snow"  {hitnn).  Tho  cnat  t'\nc  J»fx'ms  of  India, 
the  hdmifatta  and  the  MaJutbkdrata,  speak  of 
Simmim  wniBimtHiat^'  enowy,** wintry.*  Imana 
la  derived  from  nimamt  (Rohlen,  Dns  Alte-Tndim, 
^roL  t  p.  1 1 ),  an  etrmolr>py  of  whiuh  Pliny  was 
•war^  who,  after  speaking  cf  tht  Mootw  Snedi, 
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adds,  "  qnomm  promontorium  Iman.<i  vocatnr,  inoo- 
larum  lin<;uti  nivosum  significante  "  (vi.  17).  The 
Muntes  Emodi  are  the  "  golden  mountains'*  (Jkin 
ma(lr{)—hftiu-i,  "  gold;  "  nttri,  "  mountain" — either 
because  uf  tlte  buppositiun  that  there  were  hcil 
mines  gold,  as  in  the  other  exUemity  of  Cenlnl 
A-tia,  in  the  Altai  and  Kinchaik,  or  in  allusion  ta 
thinse  lirea  of  the  setting  sun  reflet  ted  by  the  snows 
of  the  Himalayah  which  pild  its  highest  snmmiti^  tm 
described  in  The  Cloud  MpH-sonser  of  KiiUdiisn. 

As  it  appcara,  therefore,  that,  according  to  the 

Ht  geographical  views  conceived  by  Ifrstnsthlimi, 
and  elaborated  in  detail  from  better  and  m.m-  name- 
rxjus  materials  by  Marinas  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemy,  liio 
•SoiMli  believed  that  the  interior  of  Aaui  waa  tm« 
versed  by  one  single  great  chain  of  mmnitains  pro- 
longed from  the  E.  to  tlie  W.  in  the  paialkd  of 
Rhodes,  it  only  remams  to  mark  off  that  portion  of 
the  great  central  cordillera  to  which  they  ai>plie4 
the  name  of  Kmodus  or  Emodi  Montea.  They  may 
generally  be  described  as  forming  that  portion  of  tte 
great  Uteral  branch  of  the  Induin  Caucasus,  the 
coloesal  Himalayan  range  (fi^urrov  Spof,  Agathenv 
ii.  9),  extending  along  NepaidtUA  pntiably  as  ht 
as  Bhotatik,  The  prdungation  was  occasionally  in- 
definitely made.  Thus  Dionysius  Periegete»  (ii.  6S  ) 
describes  the  foot  of  tlie  Ernod^  as  bathed  by  the 
foaming  waves  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  l*tolemy  (vi. 
16)  gives  the  name  of  Ottorocorras  ('Or-ropotKipi^s) 
to  the  E.  extremity  of  the  cham.  The  Greeks  pro- 
bably specially  applied  a  general  denomination  in  the 
systematic  geograpliy  of  India.  The  Ottorocorrsa 
of  Pt4)lemy  is  the  UUara-Kuru  of  the  VeiiM  and 
Mahdbluirata,  tlie  upper  or  hyperborean  regions  of 
Asia.  (Comp.  Colebrooke,  Atiat.  Raearek  vol.  viii. 
p.  398.)  The  text  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6.  §  64) 
baa  Oporo-Can^  which  is  the  same  Mount  A'ttrm 
The  same  historian  describes  In  a  very  picturesque 
manner  one  <>f  those  Alpine  forms  ("  Contra  Orien- 
talem  plagam  in  orbis  spedem  consertae  celsorera 
aggemm  soraroitates  amUnnt  Seras;  a  Septentriuoa 
nivi*;ie  »olituilini  (.uha^  rcut,"  /.  c.)  which  are  SO  often 
repeated  in  the  windings  of  the  mountains  of  E. 
AahL  The  &  epuni  of  thfa  ehdn  wen  odled  B«> 
PTRRJIU8  (rh  Qvwvii^w  SfHJS,  Ptol.  vii,  2),  with  tho 
sources  of  the  Doavas  (/nnoadt/v') .  1)amas.si  or 
DAMAgn  Ifoima  (rkAitimrfa  iyn,  I'tol. c), 
with  the  sources  of  tho  DoBlAs;  and  Skmakthimi 
MoiTTBS  (r^  aivuvAmkr  tp9S,  FtoL  L  cX  from 
which  the  rireia  Sbbas  and  Actitrba  take  their 
rise.  (Humboldt,  Atie  Centrate^  vol.  i.  pp.  140 
— 145;  Gosselin,  Giograpkie  det  Aneiou,  ToL  iiL 
pp.  173,  188,  297,  298;  Bitter,  ErJkmnk,  toI.  3. 
p.  185.  vol.v.  p.  449.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EMPERE'SIUM  C^v^ioy),  a  pcxnnontoiy 
nentMMMd  by  DiwMwi  whua  befewoeB  Anfis  and  Enripna. 
Leake  supposes  Emperesium  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  peninenk  of  Enboea  immediately  south  of 
Chalefa  and  tho  SbnUs.  (Dieacttrch.  Slat  Grate. 
90;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  2t54,  .so.}.) 

EMP(y&IA  (rk  'E|4wep«M),was  at  tint  the  name 
ef  a  Bwnber  ef  seaport  towno,  Phoenidan  and  Car* 
thafrinian  settlements,  on  the  shores  of  the  I.pssrr 
Syrtis;  aftemards  of  tho  district  in  which  thoNO 
towns  lay.  (Polyh.  i.  82.  §  6,  iii.  2S.  §  2,  Ewe, 
Leg.  18;  Ajipian,  Pun.  7 '2;  Liv.  xxix.  25,  xxxiv. 
62:  see  further  Africa,  68,  k,  and  BrxA- 
CTtw.)  [P.  S.] 

EMPOTIIAK  (Liv.)  or  FMrO'RIT'M  {'Lixwopteu, 
Ptol.;  'eM«optM>r,  Polyb.,  btrab.;  Liiwdptoy,  Ptol.: 

Ampmias%  aa  aaofant  nd  infortnt  ci^  of  Uk* 
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pum  TanacoiMBM%on  Um  small  galf  ((?.  o/Jtotcu) 
f^di  lies  bdowr  tiie  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
And  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clodianoa  (Flupia), 
yiiusk  formad  id  port.  Ito  sitaatioo  made  it  tbe 
Batnnl  Uuidiog>pliin  fimn  Gaol;  and  as  imcli  it 
was  colonised  at  an  eailj  mriod  by  tbe  Pbocaeans  of 
MaiMliB  Tlieir  finrt  taj  (afterwards  called  Um 
Old  To«ni)  mm  built  on  •  small  island,  whence  tbi^ 
paaned  o\-er  to  the  mainland :  and  here  a  doable  city 
gjnw  up, — tbe  Greek  town  oa  tbe  eoast,  and  an 
Iberian  settlement,  of  the  trib*  ef  the  Indigetes,  on 
the  inland  side  of  the  other.  Julius  Cassar  added  a 
bodj  of  KtJinan  colonists  to  the  Gneka  and  l^iaoiaids ; 
nd  the  place  fn^aallj  oodesoed  into  one  Rmnan 
city.  On  coins  it  is  stjlcd  a  inuiii(  ipiiim.  (Liv.  xxi. 
«0j  61,  sxri.  19,  xxriii'.  42,  zuiv.  9 ;  Poljb.  iiL  76 ; 
8tnh.  m.  ^  159.  160  ;  Meh,  iL  6;  PUn.  iiL  8.  s. 
4 ;  Ptoi.  ii.  5.  §  20;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.;  Scylax,  p.  1; 
Scjmn.  Ch.  203;  SiL  ItaL  iii.  369,  xv.  176;  Fiona, 
3M.  dt  ToL  ii.  pp.  409,  645,  toI.  iii.  p.  66; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  41,  .S'w/)/>/.  vol.  i.  p.  82 ;  Scs- 
tini,  pb  139;  Num.  Goth.^  Eckbel,  voL  Lp^  49; 
OklKti  ToL  iL  pt.  1.  p.  423.)  [P.  &] 


com  OF  EMPORIAB. 

EMPO  RICUS  SINUS  (4  'Lfiwopuths  irAiroj),  a 
gnlf  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tio^itana,  be- 
tween tbe  towns  of  Sak  (AbIm)  and  lizns  ^El- 
AraUhy.  It  denvfNj  its  name  from  the  mercantile 
aetUementa  of  lite  Phoenicians.  Strabo  says  that 
tlw  tidss  HWB  here  so  great,  that  at  high  imtar  thi 
conntry  wa.s  overflowed  7  stadi.-i  inland;  a  statement 
coofiniied  by  tbe  great  swauips  wbicb  now  cover 
tlie  diatrieb  (fltnbb  sviL  fp.  8I5»  839 ;  PtoL  iv. 
I.)  [P.S.] 

E'MPULUM  {AmpigUoiie),  a  small  town  of  La- 
-linai,  a  dependency  of  Tibw,  wbicb  was  taken  in 
B»0.  355  by  the  Roman  consols.  (Liv.  vii.  18.) 
Una  is  the  only  mention  of  its  name,  and  we  have 
no  doe  to  its  potdtion;  bat  the  rasemblance  of  name 
hiis  induced  Gell  and  Nibby  to  rrpird  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  town  visible  at  a  place  called  Ampi- 
jflitme  (aboot  5  miles  E.  of  Tivoli^  on  tbe  road  to 
SiciUemo)y  as  thoee  of  Kmpulnm.  Coasiderable 
portions  of  tbe  walls  remain,  constructed  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  tnfo— tbe  only  instance  of  the  employment 
of  that  material  in  this  style  of  construction;  but 
tiiey  are  not  of  a  massive  character,  and  are  inter- 
mixed with  portions  of  reticulated  and  other  naMMHy, 
decidedly  of  tbe  Roman  period.  The  site  was  pro- 
bably used  in  later  times  as  tliat  of  a  Roman  villa. 
(Gell,  Top,  qf  Rome,  pp.  IM— «)1 ;  Nibby,  Din- 
lon«,Tol.  iLppwlO,  11.)  [E.H.B.] 

ENCHELANES  ('Eyx<^<^"),  a  jteople  and 
town  of  Illyricam,  sitoated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lahft 
Lychnitis,  in  DMsaretia,  sobdoed  by  Philip,  b.  c. 
816.   (Polyb.v.  108.§8.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SNCHE'LEES  (^.yxiKw),  an  Ulyrian  tribe, 
iriMn  the  andent  geogn^her  Hecataens  {Fr.  66 — 
•70,  «d.  Khnsen)  placed  to  the  8.  of  the  Tankntii. 
8(7kx  (/v.  58)  haa  fixed  tiieir  i>ositioo  N.  of  Epi- 
.dnmiS  and  Um  TudanttL  This  tribe  are  connected 
wMtdwcfabtf  BqrthscoDcenungCadmas.  (Comp. 


ENGEDI. 

ENDOR  Qktvlip,  LXX. ;  *Zvht»pov,  Jowph.' 
'Hi^Mp,  "Kr\vhwp,  Euseb.),  a  viUage  in  I'aie^tuie,  u»- 
famoos  in  tbe  closing  SOCMS  «f  flw  lifil  of  Saol  fiy 
bis  consultation  of  the  sorceress,  on  tbe  eve  of  tbe 
battle  of  Gilboa.  (I  Sam,  xxviii.  7,  &c.)  It  ts 
reckoned  to  tbe  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  this  aide 
Jordan  (JosA.  xix.  11),  and  is  pUtrd  liy  Ku^cbios 
sod  St.  Jerome  (^Ottomast.s.  v.)  at  the  distance  of 
foor  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.  It  was  a 
large  viUage  in  their  time,  and  still  exi^its  under  the 
same  name,  oo  the  northern  declivit)  .4  I.utlf  Hw- 
mon,  and  near  to  Nain, — anoth<-r  mark  of  identifi- 
cation funusbed  by  Eusebiai.  (Hofaiason,  Bib.  lUt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  225.)  [G.  W.] 

E'NE A  {'Efta).  Su  ubo  (  p.  552)  meotioos  tkne 
places,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scep^iis,  in 
tbe  neighbonrbood  of  Scepsis  and  the  Aesepus;  ami 
these  places  are:  "  Enoa,  a  viUage  (mifiii),  and 
Agyria  aod  Aiaaia."  In  another  passage  Strabo  ((k 
602),  on  dw  sams  aatbority,  says :  "  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  Aesepns,  between  Polichne  and  Palae- 
scepsis,  is  tbe  Naa  Come  and  silver  mines;"  aod 
again  he  says  that  Palasscepeia  is  distant  50  statli^ 
from  Aeneia,  and  30  from  the  Aeaepos."  It  is  plabi 
that  Enea,  Mea,  and  Aeneia,  are  all  the  same  plae^ 
and  tlwrslbw  there  is  some  error  in  Strabo's  text, 
(iroskunl  (Trtuul.  Stmb.  vol.  iL  pp.  480,  580, 
note)  takes  Eyta  to  be  the  tme  name  in  the  fintof 
these  pMsas:v8;  and  or  Afpsfa  to  be  the  tms 
name  in  the  second.  He  taken  Eitea  to  be  tbe 
modem  £ite  or  £i$mh,  near  the  jonctioa  of  twe 
bnuMfaoB  «r  tbe  Mmien  Choi  Aa  to  this  point, 
see  Nea  and  Nkakdkia.  [G.  L] 

ENEGLAIM  CEhitoAAsim,  LXX.;  'AyaMi^ift, 
Eossb.),  a  dty  of  Ifoab,  neotiooed  only  in  Ezekirl 
(xlvii,  10);  pUced  by  Eiu>ebiiis  8  milea  soutli  of 
Aramolis  or  Ar  of  Moab  (C^noRMMf. «.  v.),  bat  doobt- 
Isss  UeatiQal  with  the  Eg!aim  of  Isdah,  in  the  bar- 
den  of  Moah  (xv.  8).  St.  Jerome  (Comment,  ta 
£xeL  L  c)  says  that  it  was  at  the  northern  a? 
tremityof  the  Dead  Ssa,at  theaoath  ofthe  Jorian, 
as  indeed  the  pussaj^e  in  E^ckiel  jntpliis  that  it  wa> 
on  tbe  coast  ot  tbe  Dead  Sea.  [Q.  W.l 

BNOANNIM  ('H7a»rd).  1.  Adijiilwtsiip 
that  part  of  the  trilw  of  .ludah  di 


_^  «the 

valley"  or  ''tbe  pkin"  {Jotk.  »r.  84^  whkh 
boidsrad  M  the  great  plaia  of  PbiBstia;  and  several 

of  the  c  ities  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  wi:h 
it,  and  wbicb  are  still  represented  by  villages  bearing 
tbe  same  nsme,  enable  ne  to  place  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  valley  of  Fllah. 

2.  Another  city  of  tbe  same  name  was  litnstHI  in 
tbe  tribe  of  bsaehar  (/eel.  six.  Si),  and  asngncd 
to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  29).  [(].  W.] 

ENGEDI  (  AyKdSns,  aL  EKyoUL  al  'H»7ak, 
LXX.;  EyyM,  VtymM,  ♦E'mJI,  Joseph.;  'Ey 
ydSSa.  Ptoi. :  Etk,  'Ett^'Voi),  a  city  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judaea  (Jo$h,  xv.  62),_givii^  its  name  to  f 
desert  tirct  «a  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  8m. 
xxiv.  2).  Its  more  ancient  name  wa.s  Hazczun-tainar, 
when  it  was  inhabited  by  tbe  Amoritea.  (6'e«ef.xis. 
7;  2  aroiKxz.8.)  It wae osUfanited hi dd tones 
for  it.s  vineyards  (Cant  i.  14),  and  Pliny  rcckon>  it 
se  ond  only  to  Jerusalem  for  its  fertility  and  palm- 
groves  (▼.  17>.  It  i«  mispkMd  by  St  Jsnns  s^ 
the  southern  extrcmityof  the  Dead  Sea  (Comment,  im 
Ezek.  xiviL  10),  and  sUted  by  JoeejJius  to  be  309 
stadia  finm  Jenualem  (JuLis.  1.  f  9).  Itgne 
its  name  to  one  of  the  fifteen  toparchies  of  Jndaca 
iB,  J,  V.  3).  It  took  its  name — Fountain  of  tits 
Wild  Goali*'(ptiU  flailed  UMrJid%)~itoaa|io% 
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lipring  iMning  out  of  the  limestone  rock  at  tho  ha5«» 
of  «n  almokt  psrpeodicular  cliff  8U0  or  l(X>(>  feet 
hi^  down  the  Imb  of  wbidi  was  the  miy  HppixMc  h 
to  the  town,  hy  u  {"atli  cut  in  tlie  r<«  k.  The 

cHy  WIS  wtiuted  oa  •  iumU  dImo  between  the  foun- 
tdb  and  tlw  wm,  and  mom  mdI  tnma  of  boildhigs 
may  still  be  discovprcd.  f>win£;  to  the  enDrmous  de- 
praMaan  of  the  1>6m1  Sea,  the  cliimite  of  thin  spot, 
abut  ia  oa  an  lidflB  but  tbaaaal  bj  rocky  mooiHalBa, 
has  a  temporatiirf  murh  hiphor  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Paleatioe,  and  it*  froita  cooMquentlT 
ifpan  thmwaakaor  aBMolh  befbrathoM  of  thaUu 
country.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Arabs, 
whose  dpforin*^  aod  stontsd  gnnrth  bean  witoess  to 
tiwrdaxin;;:  infliMiwa«f  tfdfdhiiMltnfiQBleHmate. 
(ReUnd,  /'a Wmo,  f,  718 ;  Bobinoon,  Bib.  Ra. 
voL  ii  p.  209,  &c)  [Ci.  W.J 

BWnmJM  or  EHGTinifknvar,  I)i;ML,St«ph. 

R.,  EYyvioy,  Vhit. :  Eth.  'T.yyutyos,  Entruinus :  Cnnr/i 
Kefere),  a  citj  in  tlie  interior  of  iucily,  celebrated 
lor  its  tampb  of  ^  Ibgm  Matsr.  Dwdoraa  tails 
us  that  it  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Crstana,  the  sorrirora  of  the  expedition  of  Alinos, 
who  irsra  after  tbo  Trs^a  War  winfereed  by  a  frsrii 


body  of  colonists  from  the  same  country  undur 
Meriones.  (Diod.  iv.  79.)  The  same  tradition  is 
fdilad  by  Platan^  ivho  neatioiu  that  fdioa  of 

Meriooea  and  Ul3rsseB  were  still  shown  there  in  con- 
finDation  of  it.  (PlaL  Metre  20.)  But  it  is  certain 
tiUitltww  Mtta  Uitoriea]  timea  aGraekookny: 

nor  ia  any  mention  of  it  found  in  history  till  the  time 
of  Tiinoleon,  when  the  two  ciliea  of  Engyam  and 
AmUnnhl  were  sobject  to  a  tyrant  named  LepCfaiOB, 
IRMIvas  expelled  by  Tiinoleon,  and  the  cities  restored 
to  tbdr  liberty.  (Diod.  xvL  72.)  During  the  Second 
Punic  War  EniTom  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
aealonsly  csponsed  tlie  mnse  of  the  Cartliapnians, 
and  was  in  cunse4{iicnco  threatened  with  severe 
panisbment  by  Marcel  I  us,  bat  was  spared  by  him  at 
the  intercession  of  Xiria.H.  one  of  its  principal  citizens. 
(Plot.  Marc  20.)  Ho  furtlier  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  history:  it  niipears  in  the  time  of  Cicero  as  a 
municipal  town,  and  is  found  also  in  the  lists  giren 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  of  the  cities  of  Sicily:  but 
fironi  this  time  all  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Cic.  Ferr. 
iii.  43;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  U  ;  Pt-.l.  iii.  4.  §  U.)  Plutarch 
tells  us  it  was  not  a  large  city,  but  renr-  ancient  and 
celebrated  on  aocoont  of  its  temple,  which  Cicero 
■bo calls  "  anf;n>ti?><inmin  ct  rclipinsiiwimum  fanum." 
Its  rvpatation  i.f  suHicitMitly  proved  by  tbo  circum- 
htMnce  that  Scipio  Africaiioa  had  pwWDlod  Baoy 
offerings  to  it,  including  bronze  armour  and  vases  of 
beautiful  workmanKhip,  all  of  which  were  carrie<i  otT 
by  the  rapacious  Verres.  (Cie.  Foir.  iv.  44,  v.  72.) 
Cicero  calls  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  dedi- 
cated "Mater  Magna,"  and  distinctly  iilentifie:)  her 
tvilh  tlM  Mater  Idaca:  Plutarch  and  Diodonis,  on 
th«  contrary,  mention  ihegoddi-sM-s  iti  tfie  }ilura!,  oi 
Ofol  MoTcpct,  like  the  Deae  ilatres  of  tlie  Ivoniiuis. 
It  is  probable  Uiat  their  worship  was  of  Pelafgian 
origin,  and  the  traditions  that  derived  the  f(niiid;i- 
tkn  of  the  city  from  Crete  evidently  point  lo  the 
•anw  connection. 

We  liave  no  cloe  to  the  precise  situation  of  Engytim : 
hut  Cicero  mentions  it  in  omjunction  with  Aluntiuui, 
ApoUonia,  Capitium,  and  oUier  cities  of  the  HE.  of 
Sicily ;  and  the  subjection  of  ApoUonia  and  Engyum 
to  the  government  of  Leptines  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  two  pUces  were  not  very  far  distant  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  suggestion  of  Chn-«rius,  who 
|tko»ii.ii^'uiu  at  (Mmgi  Ketere,  about  2  xuik«S.  of 
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the  modem  town  of  Gnngi,  and  near  the  sonrceis  of 
the  Finmm  Grande^  though  a  mere  conjoctwe^  is 
plaoaiblo  enough,  and  baa  aooordingly  been  Allowed 
by  most  sub.sequent  writer.-*.  The  elevated  situation 
of  thia  plaoe  would  correspond  with  tlie  strong 
poettioB  aarigned  it  by  Diodortii  (iv.  79);  and  Siliua 
ItaUcus  (xiv.  249)  also  tells  us  it  had  a  rocky  terri- 
tory. The  ruins  mentioned  by  FaseUo  aa  editiqg 
at  Ganffi  Veter%  are  honvever  not  andent,  bat  tboea 
of  the  old  town  of  the  name,  now  debertod.  (Fazell. 
deJieb.  Sic  x.3i  Amic  ad  loc  pw  419;  Cluven 
AMLp.867.)  Ptolemy  indeed  aeeim  to  phee  Ba. 
pyuin  in  the  more  soutliem  jmrt  of  Sicily:  but  little 
dependence  can  bo  placod  on  hia  data  for  the  towna 
flf  the  interier.  [B.  R.  B.] 

KXl'PKUS,  a  river  of  theMaCedonian  Pieria.which 
is  described  by  Livy  (xlir.  6)  aa  descending  from  a 
valley  of  Olympua,  and  as  eneloMd  betwoen  high 
and  precipitous  banks,  containing  little  water  in 
amnmer,  but  full  of  quicksanda  and  whirlpools  in 
wiuliy  weather,  fai  B.0. 189,  Pefsens  placed  Mi 
army  at  a  tli.-tance  of  5  M.  P.  from  Dium,  behind 
tlie  Juiipeus,  and  occupied  the  line  of  the  river» 
llie  deemptiaii  of  the  Uatoriaa,  sad  its  dfataaee  finum 
Dium,  correspond  to  the  river  of  Litokhoro^  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  highest  parte  ot  the  woody 
Bteepa  of  Olympns,  and  mm  hi  n  wide  bed  betweea 
precipit/>u.s  banks,  whiih  frra.lually  diniiiiish  in 
height  to  the  sea.  (Leake,  Hvrthem  Greece,  vul.  iii» 
pp.4M,4M.)  [E.B.J.] 

EXl'PEUS  ('Eyfrtvy,  sometimes  'E»'»<t*j5i,  Strab. 
viii.  p.  356;  EusUth.  ad  Od,  xi.  328:  Fer$alU*), 
one  of  the  principal  rirera  of  Tbeesaly,  riaee  ia 
Mount  Othrys.  and  after  flnwiug  tlirou::!!  the  ]  lain 
of  Fharsalus,  tiows  iuto  tlie  Peneus.  its  chief  tri  ■ 
bolaiy  was  the  Apidanua,  whieh  rises  at  dM  fut  of 
the  mountains  of  Phtbia,  probably  at  the  ^riogi  «f 
Vrjftid.  The  Apidanus  is  sometimes  reprSMnted  as 
the  prindpal  of  the  two  riven,  and  its  name  givea 
to  the  united  stream  flowing  into  the  Peneus.  He- 
rodotus relates  tliat  the  Apidanus  was  the  only  river 
in  Achaea,  of  which  the  watws  were  not  drndc  ap 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  4.32,  comp^ 
viiL  p.  366;  Eurip.  JJec.  451 ;  lierud.  vii.  196;  Apolk 
Rbod.  L  35.)  The  Enipeus  b  a  rapid  river,  and  ia 
therefore  called  by  Ovid  *'  irrequietus  ETtipeus" 
(MeL  i.  579),  an  epithet  which,  as  Leake  remarks,  ia 
more  eonaet  than  Locaans  dsaaipliaa  (yL  S74)t— 

..«•**  it  gaigite  npto 

Apidantis;  nrniqaamque  celer,  nw  mirtw,  En{pem»* 

The  Coarius  flowed  into  the  Enipeus  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Apidanua.  (Leake,  Aorthem  Greece, 
voL  iv.  pp.  320,  330.)  Bespecting  the  river  god 
Enipeus,  see  IHct.  of  Biorjr.  (ind  Mfjth.  r.  r. 

2.  A  river  of  Elia  iii  the  I'lsatis,  called  Bami- 
cUns  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  flowed  into  the  Alphetua 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  Nmr  the 
bources  of  this  river  stood  tialuioue.  (btrub.  viii. 
p.  .356.)  [Salmohb.] 

KNI>PK  ("EnVwTj),  an  Arcaxlian  town  mentioned 
by  liomer,  iu  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  along  with 
Rhipe  and  Stratia.  It  was  impoasible  even  in  anti- 
quity to  determine  the  position  of  these  towns,  and 
Pausanias  treats  sls  alnurd  the  o]>iuiuu  uf  those 
who  considered  them  to  be  islands  in  the  river  Ladon. 
(Hum./i.  ii.  606;  Stiak  ViiL  988}  Pans.  viii.  2A. 
^12) 

ENNA  or  HEXNA  ('Ef**,  Steph.  B.,  Pol., 
Diod.,  &c,  but  in  Livy,  Cicero,  and  most  Latin 
autlion  Ukiuia<  Elk  '£rraiox,  Euoeiuus  or  lieu- 
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nenrii:  Cattro  Giawmm),  an  andrat  and  important 
citj  of  Sicilj,  ritoated  as  oearlv  a&  possible  in  the 
centre  of  tbe  island;  whence  Cicero  calls  it  "  meali- 
tcrranea  nuudme"  (  Verr.  iii.  83),  and  tells  as  that 
it  was  within  a  day's  joorney  of  the  nearest  point  on 
tXL  tbe  time  ooaats.    Hence  the  h      t  ^nx>re  of 
PmerphM,  in  its  immediate  ndghboarhood,  was  often 
oUM  the   nmbilicas  Siciliae."  (Cie.  Verr.  iv.  48; 
Callim.  //.  in  Cer.  15.)    The  peculiar  bituatioo  of 
Eona  is  described  by  aevenl  aodcot  aothors,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  ramaikable  b  Sidt  j.  Plaoad 
on  the  level  sammit  of  a  gij^tic  hill,  so  loftj  as 
almost  to  desenre  to  ba  nailed  a  moantam,  and  sor- 
ronnded  on  all  sidsi  with  jjpi  i]<itotu  clifi  ahnost 
wbdly  inaccessible,  except  in  a  vt-n-  few  spjts  which 
an  easily  defandad,  abondauUjr  aapplied  with  water 
which  goslies  fimn  tlwlhoeof  theradcton  ail  sides, 
and  havinf;  a  fine  pUin  or  table  Und  of  about  3  miles 
in  drenmiiBranos  <n  tbe  sonunil,  it  fimns  ooa  of  tha 
flMMt  ranaikaUa  nataral  fcrtwsws  in  tiie  wortd. 
(Liv.  Xldr.S7;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  48;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.) 
Bifrkft"*^  of  Bjiantium  tells  us  (s.  v,  'bva),  but 
wfUmit  6l&a^  Ma  autiiarity,  that  rama  was  a  oolony 
of  Syracu-Mj,  founded  80  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  parsnt  dtj  (s.  a  654):  hot  tha  silence  of  Tha- 
cjdioMi  wlmv  na  insntfoiis  tta  oIIot  eoloniss  of 
Syracu.se  founded  about  this  period  (vi.  2.),  t^lls 
■tranfflj  against  this  statement.   It  is  imnrobable 
also  mat  ^e  Syracasaaa  afaoold  havo  estabfished  a 
colony  -so  f:tr  inland  iit  eo  e.-irly  .1  jHrirxl,  and  it  is 
certain  that  when  Enoa  first  figures  in  hiatoiy,  it 
appears  as  a  Sienliaa  and  not  as  a  Ornic  dty. 
Dionynius  of  Syracuse  t>«xaM  to  Imvc  fully  appreciated 
its  importance,  sod  repeatedly  atteuipted  to  make 
hfanself  master  of  the  place;  at  fint  by  dding  and 
eMcouni;rinp;  Aeitnnestus,  u  citi/.en  of  Kniui,  to  seize 
on  the  sovereign  power,  and  ailern-anljt,  fiuling  in 
Ills  object  by  thia  means,  taming  against  him  and 
assisting  the  Flnnaeans  to  get  rid  of  their  desfiot. 
(Diod  xiv.  14.)    Ue  did  not  however  at  this  time 
aocflinpii:)h  his  purpose,  and  it  was  not  till  a  ktar 
period  tliat,  after  rejx'ated  rxjK^litio.is  a;,'!unst  the 
uetghbooring  Siciliaa  cities,  £uia  aUo  was  betrayed 
into  his  hands.  (Id.  idr.  78.)  In  the  time  of  Af;a* 
tli(K]p.i  WO  find  Knna  for  a  time  subject  to  that 
tyrant,  but  when  the  Agrigeatinee  under  Xenodicos 
•heftaa  to  froebdm  the  restwatien  of  tbe  otiier  dties 
fif  Sicily  to  freedom,  the  Ennheans  were  the  first  to 
join  their  standard,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Xeno- 
•diou^  B.a  809.  (Id.  xs.  81.)  In  tha  Flist  Panic 
War  Eniia  iii  repeatedly  mentioned;  it  was  taken 
hrst  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Uamilcar,  and 
•abssquently  recapCnred  by  the  Roomum,  bat  in  both 
instances  by  treachery  and  not  by  force.  (Diod.  xxiii. 
9.  |k  603{  PoL  L  84.)   In  the  beoood  Punic  War, 
while  Ifaraenaawaa  eoftaged  hi  the  siegeof  Syracuse 

B.  C.  214,  Enna  became  tlie  scene  of  a  fearful  mas- 
Hacre.  Tbe  defection  uf  several  Sicilian  towns  from 
Rome  had  alarmed  Pinarius  the  governor  of  Enna, 
lest  the  citizens  of  that  place  ."sliould  follow  their 
example;  and  in  wder  to  tore!>tal  the  apprehended 
treachery,  lie  with  the  Roman  garrison  fell  upon  tho 
citizen.s  when  assembled  in  tlie  tlicaln",  and  put  them 
all  to  the  sword  without  dii>linctiun,  after  which  ho 
gavottp  the  dtj  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers. 
(Liv.  xziv.  S7-— 89.)  Eiulity  years  later  Knna  again 
became  OOnspicooos  as  tlic  head-<iuarters  ot  the  great 
Servile  War  in  Sidly  (b.c.  134 — 132),  which  first 
broke  out  there  under  the  lead  of  Eunus,  who  made 
hiinMlf  master  in  tbe  tirst  instauoe  of  Kuna,  which 
foan  its  ceotxal  positioa  and  gnat  natnral  ttnqgth  i 


became  the  centre  of  lus  operations,  and  th»rcceptacl« 
of  the  plunder  of  Sicily.    It  was  the  last  place  that 
held  out  against  the  procon^ti!  Kupilius,  and  was  aK 
l«jgth  betrayed  into  his  hands,  its  impregnabla 
strragth  having  dcti^i  all  his  efforts.  (Diod.  xxjut^ 
Exc  Phot  ppw  526—529,  Exc.  Valea,  pp.  59iv 
600;  Flor.  iiL  19.  §  8;  Oros.  v.  9.;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
272.)   Straho  teOs  us  {I.  c.)  that  it  saffered  se- 
verely Tipoa  this  occasion  (which,  indeed,  ooaM 
scarcely  be  otherwise),  and  regaids  this  period  aa 
the  commencement  ofitssubeeqooit  decline,  devei* 
however,  notice:^  it  rvpeatedly  in  a  manner  whidi 
seems  to  imp^  that  it  was  still  a  fioorishing  mam* 
dpal  town:  It  had  a  fertile  territory,  well-adapted 
for  the  growth  of  com,  and  diligently  cultivated,  till 
it  was  rendered  almost  dtSoUte  by  ttie  elections  of 
Verres.   (Cie.  F«rr.  BL  18,  42,  83.)   Frofn  this 
time  we  hear  litdl  sf  Enna:  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as 
still  inhabited,  theng^  bj  a  small  popolatko,  in  iiaa 
tinw:  and  die  name  appears  m  Pfiny  among  tha 
n)unirip:il  towiu  of  Sicilj,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy  and 
the  Itineraries.  (Stiabwtc.:  Plin.  tiL  8.  s.  14;  Ploi. 
iii.  4.  §  14;  Itm.  AnL  p.  98;  M  Fmt.)  lu  great 
natuml  advantaf;e.H,  as  well  as  its  central  pot^ition, 
niu&t  have  secured  it  in  all  times  fipom  CQupleta 
decay,  and  it  seems  to  have  oontlaaed  to  caiBt 
thniughout  the  middle  ages.    Its  modern  name  of 
Cattro  Giovamm  aeems  to  bo  merely  an  ItaHaoisad 
fem  of  diiro  Joaat,  the  name  bj  which  It  b  knewB 
in  the  native  dialect  of  Sicily,  and  thb  Is  prubably 
only  a  oorruptioa  of  tbe  name  of  GaatnuB  Ennae  or 
Caifro  di  fano. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Enna  is  celebratpd  in  myr 
tholpgical  story  as  tlie  place  from  whence  Prueeipiwa 
was  osfried  dThy  Plata  (Ovid,  Jfet  885— -408; 
Claudian,  cfe  i2ap<.  Proserp.  ii.;  Di  m1.  v.  3.)  The 
exact  spot  assigned  by  load  tradition  as  the  scene 
of  tlds  event  was  a  small  bka  suiitauided  by  lofty 
and  preripitoiis  hills,  about  5  miles  from  Enna,  the 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  which  abounded  in  flowen^ 
while  a  cavern  or  grotto  hard  bgr  was  diowa  as  tiwt 
from  which  the  infernal  king  suddenly  emergeiL 
This  Uke  is  called  Peigos  by  Ovid  (ifet  v.  386) 
and  Cbadiaa  (la  fi.  119),  but  It  b  naMihahla 
that  neither  Cicero  nor  Diodoru.s  speak.s  of  any  i.ik^ 
iu  particular  as  tbe  scene  of  tbe  occurrence:  the 
fermor  howmar  says,  tliat  anaad  Enaa  won  '^beoa 
lucique  plurimi,  et  lactiiisimi  flares  omni  tempore 
annL"   ( I'err.  iv.  48.)   Diodorus,  on  tlie  contrary, 
deectibea  die  spot  fkvNn  o^lieaee  Proeerpme  was  caniad 
off  as  a  meadow  abounding  in  flowers,  especiallj 
odoriferous  ones,  to  such  a  disree  that  it  was  impoK- 
siblo  ftr  heanda  to  ftOow  mAr  pray  bjr  tiw  senft 
acroes  this  tract:  lie  spenks  of  it  aci  enclosed  on  .tll 
sides  by  steep  clifis,  aud  haviox  groves  and  manfaea 
m  the  neighboorhoodf  hot  ankas  bo  VNBliDB  ef  a 
lake  (v.  3).    The  cavern  however  is  alluded  to  by 
him  as  well  as  by  Cicero,  and  would  wem  to  point 
to  a  definite  hxality.  At  tbe  present  day  there  still 
remains  a  small  lake  in  a  h:i>iii-.shajK><l  hollow  >;ur- 
rounded  by  great  lulls,  and  a  cavern  near  it  u  »tiU 
pointed  oat  asthat  desGrihedbgrCioaroaadDiDdoras, 
l>ut  the  flowers  have  in  great  measure  di^ay>jx■a^f■r^, 
as  well  as  the  groves  and  woods  which  formerly 
snmmnded  the  spot,  and  the  scene  is  described 
modem  travellers  as  bare  and  di^solate.  (Here's 
CUutical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  252;  I'arUiey,  Wctnde- 
rtmgen  tL  SicUieri,  p.  135;  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
Autumn  in  SkSf,  ft  106,  who  has  giwD  afiew  of 
the  lake.)  . 

TlM  cooBMlioa  «r  tlib  nvlh  with  Enna  ii«tiial|r 
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led  to  (if  it  dill  nrit  nthcr  arise  from")  iho  pocnliar 
vonbip  oH  the  two  goddcaaes  C«re«  and  i'roscrpine 
faitiMtd^:  and  w«  lean  fromCiMm  that  there 
W  a  temple  of  C«'n^  of  niicli  prmt  antiquity  and 
■anetfty  that  the  Stciliaoa  repaired  Uiitiier  with  a 
feeling  of  religiona  awe,  m  n  H  was  the  goddess 
herx-lf  rnlhcr  than  her  ^anctnary  llmt  they  were 
•boat  to  visit.  Yet  this  did  nut  preserve  it  from  the 
noikgioM  hiadi  of  Verres,  who  carried  oif  from 
IImom  a  bronze  imaj^  of  the  <leity  herself,  the  most 
•aeisnt  as  well  as  tlie  mont  venerated  in  hit  ily.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  48.)  No  remains  of  this  temple  are  now 
vi>ible:  nrconlinp  to  Fiiiello  it  str^xl  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  and  has  been  wholly  carrii-d  away  by 
the  falhng  down  of  great  masses  of  rock  from  the  edge 
«f  the  cliff.  (Fiucll.  x.  2.  p.  444;  M.  of  Onnnn.le, 
|k  92.)  Nor  are  there  any  other  vi-ati^'t's  of  mitiiiuity 
still  remaimng  at  Castro  Giammmi:  tliey  were  pro- 
bablj  destroyed  by  the  Sararens.  who  erected  the 
fasti n  and  several  otlier  of  the  mo!>t  prominent 
Mlttlgs  of  the  miMli  m  city.  (Hoare,  /.  c.  p.  249.) 
There  exist  coins  of  Enna  nii'Jer  tlie  Iloiiian  dominion, 
with  the  legend  Mu2«.  (Municipium)  Hknna,  thus 
confinning  the  aothoritj  of  Cicero,  all  the  beet  MSS. 
of  which  hare  the  ai^pirated  form  of  the  name. 
(Zumpt.  tui  Verr.  p.  392.)  Tiie  most  ancient  Greek 
coin  of  the  city  ah»o  gives  tiie  name  HENNAION 
(Kckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  2()r,):  there  is  thercfxe  little 
doobt  that  this  funn  is  the  more  correct,  though 

ibtbtaoniMuJ. 


COI»  OF  ENSA. 

E'NOPE.  [GKaMiu.]' 

KNTELLA  fBvrsAAAt  EA.  *lrT«XX&of,  En- 

tellinua:  Rocca  (TKntella),  a  city  in  the  interior  of 
Sicilj,  situated  oo  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ujrpnas 
(AsKel),  nd  vmAj  midway  betweoi  the  two  teas, 
being  ab-mt  '.'5  miIIcs  from  the  nioalli  of  the  Hypftas, 
Md  much  about  the  same  distance  from  the  li.  coast 
4ii  tha  idnd,  at  tlw  gulf  of  CMkBamar^  It  was 
•  ver}'  ancient  city,  and  appiurntlj  of  Sicanian 
jBrigiu,  though  the  traditions  concerning  its  foun- 
liatkio  eoanectsd  H  with  the  Rlynd  and  tbstapposed 
-Trojan  colooj.  Aicirdina  to  some  writers  it  was 
jinundcd  bj  Acestes,  and  named  after  his  wife 
tdla  (TMa.  ad  Lfcophr.  964).  a  tndithn  towUeb 
Silias  Italicus  alludes  ('•  Entella  net  toreo  dilcctum 
aomen  Acestaei"  iMl.  Ital.  ziv.  205),  while  others 
MoM  to  fcoiidatian  to  Bljmtia  (Swr.  ai  Atm.  t. 
78),  and  Virgil  rcpro8ent.s  Kiitillus  (evidently  the 
oponymooa  hero  <^  the  ci^r)  as  a  friend  and  comrade 
of  AoHlw  {Am.  ▼.  987).  Thnoydidaa,  however, 
reckons  Eryx  and  Egesta  the  only  two  dties  of  the 
£J|yoa  (vi.  2),  and  does  not  notice  iuiteila  at  all,  any 
BHO  tlUHi  tto  other  pheei  of  native  Sicanian  or 
Sicnlian  origin.  The  first  liistnrii  a!  nu  iitiun  of 
.£litelU  is  found  in  Diodonts,  who  tells  us  that  in 
B.0. 404  the  Campaaian  mercenaries,  who  had  been 
in  the  ^ervil•e  of  the  Carthaginians  during  tlie  war, 
^ving  been  admitted  into  tiie  city  on  friendly  tenns, 
*mmmJ!  thair  afu  anfaHft  tiM  «*>*^m»««««  oiit  all 
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the  male  citizms  to  tho  fword,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  fkoe^  of  which  they  retained  jna- 
seasion  for  many  yeaia.   (DioiL  siv.  9;  EflMtva, 

ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  'ZyrtWa!)  Daring  the  snbse- 
qoent  wan  of  Diooyaius  with  the  CaitJuginians,  tha 
Gamponfaai  oeenpanta  of  Enlella  eidofl  with  their 

former  masters,  and  even  rontinned  faithful  to  their 
alliance  in  b.  c.  396,  when  all  the  citiea  <^  Sicilr 
except  ilte  went  over  to  that  of  Dionyrina^  (Died, 
xiv.  46,  61.)  It  was  not  till  b.  c.  368  that  the 
Syracnsan  despot  was  able  to  reduce  EntelU ;  the 
city  ofipean  to  havo  itill  renaiaad  in  the  handa  of 
the  Campanians,  but  was  now  hostile  to  the  Cartha- 
giniana,  who  (in  b.  c.  345)  in  con«ei|uence  ravaged 
it.s  territory,  and  bloekaded  tlie  city  itself.  Soon 
after  we  find  the  latter  appan-ntly  in  their  hands, 
bat  it  was  recovered  by  'iiinolf-on,  who  restored  it  to 
Ub«rty  and  independence.  (Id.  xf,  78,  zvi.  67,  73.) 

^'^om  this  time  we  he-ir  little  more  of  it.  The 
name  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  daring  the  First 
Panie  War  (Diod.  sdii.  8),  bnt  ft  aecna  to  bavo 
tftken  no  part  in  tlM  atmggle!!  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  It  continoed,  however,  to  be  a  tolerably 
floarishing  municipal  town :  its  territory  was  fiHtilO 
in  wine  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  204)  as  well  as  com,  and 
Cicero  pnii.ses  the  inhabitants  for  their  industry  in 
its  cultivation  (Cic.  Vtrr.  iii.  43),  but,  lilwmeat  of 
the  cities  of  Sicilv,  it  sufi'fn-d  severolr  from  the  ex- 
actions  uf  Verres.  We  6till  find  its  name  both  in 
Pliny  (among  the  "  populi  stipendiarii,"  iii.  8.  a.  14) 
and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  15),  but  no  further  notice  of 
it  is  found  in  ancient  aothors.  It  however  continoed 
tofloheist  throughout  the  ndddlo  agee,  tiU  the  I8II1 
century,  when,  having  been  converted  into  a  strong- 
hold by  the  Saracens,  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor 
Fredorio  IL  and  utterly  daitNjed,  the  inhabitants 
being  reniovt  d  to  Soctra  near  Naples.  The  site, 
which  still  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  days  of 
Fazello,  is  described  bj  him  as  a  position  of  great 
natural  strength,  snrrounded  by  abrupt  precipices  on 
all  sides  hat  one,  but  having  a  table  land  of  cou^ 
aideiahlo  extent  on  its  snmmit.  According  to  tho 
maps,  it  stands  at  an  anrrle  of  the  Iklici.  so  that  tl«t 
river  encircles  it  on  the  N.  and  W.  The  ruins  re- 
maining there  in  tho  tioM  of  Faxelk>  seem  to  hava 
been  only  tliose  nf  the  mediaeval  towm  and  its  Sara- 
cenic caatle.  (Fazell.  de  Jieb.  Sic  X.  p.  472;  Amic 
i>x.  Topogr,  ^m;  voL  ii.  p.  Ml{  Olimr.  AML 
376.) 

There  are  extant  coins  of  Entella,  with  the  legend 
ENTEAAINON  at  full;  while  otlteni  struck  under 
the  Campanian  oecn)«tion  of  the  city  have  EN- 
TEAAA2,  and  on  the  reverse  KAMnANAN.  Tha 
one  annexed  is  copied  tcm  tbo  Moaeum  Hnnterio- 
pl.  26.  fig.  3. 


COTH  OF  EirrEl-LA. 

EORDAEA  ('EopSafa.  'ZopSia  :  Eth.  'Zopiof, 
'Eupdoux,  Eurdaeus,  Kurdensis),  a  suUliviaion  of 
Upper  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 

di.>{^iosse».scd,  by  the  Tenit-nid  prince;*,  of  llieir  ori- 
ginal seals,  wbidi,  however,  still  coutiuucd  tu  bear 

the  nana  «f  Eovdia.  (Thae.  H  H.)  Ftam  tbt 
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TCiiuurk  ol  Poljrtnas  (op.  Strab.  vii.  p.  323),  tluit 
the  CuiiUvian  waj  passed  thnmgh  the  country  uf 
the  Eordaci  in  proceeding  from  that  of  the  Ljrii- 
cestae  to  Edeasa,  and  fnm  the  description  of  the 
march  of  Perseos  fram  Oitldin  in  Lower  ftlacedonia 
through  Eordaea  into  Klimcia,  and  to  the  Haliacmoo 
(Li7.  xltt.  53),  w»  (ri>taia  a  knowledge  of  the  exact 
litDatian  ef  tiib  dhtriet 

It  appears  to  hare  extended  along  the  W.  side  of 
Mount  Bennios,  comprdiendiog  OaUrovo  and  Ka- 
trimlaa  to  tlw  N.,  SarighioH  m  the  middle,  and  to 
the  S.  the  plains  of  Djumd  Budja  and  Kamuinni, 

fi»r  as  the  ridgee  near  Kitcmi  and  the  Kluura 
ttSta^tltt,  wU^  seem  to  be  the  natoni  boandaries 
of  the  provim  c.  Tho  only  KonL-ican  town  noti(ed 
in  history  is  i'urscA  (^iKrica,  ^uokos,  PtoL  iii.  13. 

?36)  or  Phwcus  (♦fa-aer,  SU>pli.  B.),  of  which 
'Inicydides  (ii.  99)  renmrks  tliat  near  it  there  still 
reutaiJMd  some  of  the  deaoendants  of  the  Ifoidaei, 
who  had  been  espdled  firam  all  other  parts  of  their 
(trigiiuil  settlenwnts  by  the  Teniiniilae.    liut  there 
ia  ioaie  reason  to  add  to  this  name  thoee  of  Bk- 
OOMU  and  Oaladras  as  Eerdaaaa  tomit.  The 
Mntnl  8r.<l  otbcrwiae  advanta^^iis  poritidB  of  the 
fttnar  of  these  plaoee,  leads  to  the  ooqieetim  that 
it  taaj  hare  been  the  cHjr  Eerdaaa  (Rierocl.)  of 
later  tiine-t.    As  I.ycojiliron  (1342,  1444)  couples 
GaUdrae  with  the  laiid  <d  the  Eoniaeif  and  as 
Stephanos  («.  v.)  attrfbotM  that  town  to  PSeria,  it 
Blight  best  l»e  w)iipht  fir  at  the  S.  pxtreniity  of 
Eoldaea  towards  tlie  Haliacmoa  and  the  fruatiers 
of  Pivia,  Hs  tenitofy  havini^  oonabited  chieflr.  per- 
ImiNi  «f  the  plains  uf  liu'fji  and  DJiinnL    If  Ga- 
ladmems  in  the  S.  part  uf  the  pru?ince,  Ikgonm 
In  the  middle,  Pbysca  was  probably  to  the  N.  about 
Katr6nibea,  towards  the  mountains  of  tlio  IkTmian 
ranj^e,  a  jnaitioa  which  was  must  likely  to  have 
presemd  the  andttt  raeft   Ptolemy  (iii.  IS.  §  36) 
cla&se.s  three  towns  under  the  E  irdati  uf  Maeedonia; 
bat,  as  Scampa  is  one  of  them,  be  has  evidently 
conlbanded  the  Roidaai  irfth  the  Eerieti  of  lliyria. 
(Leake,  Xorthertt  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  316.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
EOKDAlCUS('£opSatk^s  irorafuit,Arrian,ilM6. 
i  ft.  §  5),  a  river  of  Upper  MaeeifaBia,  whkih  has 
been  identified  with  the  Derol, — the  principiil.  or  at 
least  the  longest,  branch  of  the  Apsus.    This  river 
originates  in  a  lake  in  the  ttrtriet  of  Prupa  ealled 
Ventr6k\  and  nmkefi  its  way  tlinnijrh  the  rvniark;ilile 
jiass  of  Tzaagon,  which  forms  tlie  only  break  in  the 
groat  central  range  of  Pindos,  fttsn  its  S>  contmence* 
ment  in  the  mountains  of  Aetolta  to  where  it  is 
blended  to  the  N.  with  the  summits  of  Haemos  and 
Hiodope;  Run  theme  it  flows  to  the  IfW.  and 
enfen*  a  l.ircre  lake  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  jilain  of 
PoymU^  and,  on  emet^ing,  winda  tlirongh  a  sue- 
eessioii  of  namir  TallsjB  among  the  grwt  mge  of 
mountains  which  border  on  the  W.  of  Korytzd,  till 
it  finally  joins  the  Btratind$  or  ancient  Apsus. 
(Leaiie,  iVortiem  OreeM,  toL  L    394,  vol.  iii.  p. 
aSl.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EO'BDETI  ('£<$p8«T0i,  TtoL  iiL  13.  §  26),  an 
niyrin  people  &  of  tiie  Fnthml,  whoso  tmitoty 
CQQtained  three  towns,  Seanipa,  Dcboma,  and 
DiBiilia.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Viae  EamU.Borte  Occid. 
p.  S3;  Pouqucville,  vol.  i.  p.  8M!)     [E.  B.  J.] 

EPA»rANDU()Dn:i:M.  or  KPAM.W'TAIir- 
KUM.  This  to^n  is  placed  by  the  Antonioe  Ilin. 
on  a  road  from  Vesontio  (ftesonfon)  to  Luffk 
{^lAirgitzen).  From  Ves'.ntio  to  Velattxlnrum  the 
Itin.  makes  22,  and  from  Velatodnrum  to  Epaman- 
dnodvnin  IS.  b  inotlier  phoe  the  dirtaaoe  is 


EPEIAOOM, 

given  31,  and  Vclnt.x^imim  iji  omitted.  The  TabM 
makes  it  l.i  to  Lofwsagio,  and  thence  18  to  £p^ 
manduo,  aj*  it  is  written. 

Epamaiiduodurum  is  ^fnndnlrc.  A  mUeetOM 
that  was  dug  up  at  Mandatre^  with  the  nana  «f 
Tnyan  upon  it,  bore  the  hisMiplIaB  '*V«saat.  HP, 
rxxxiix,"  from  which  we  innst  infer  tlial  tlM 
nnmbers  in  the  Itins.  denote  Gallic  leagues. 

.^fandeure  is  in  the  amndissemst  sf  JfsaA^ 
liard,  in  the  department  of  Doufxr.  in  a  pleasant 
valley.    The  DotUtt  flowed  through  the  town,  which 
was,  of  ooorse,  on  both  sides  of  the  rivw;  aad  Oa 
two  partn  were  united  by  three  bridp.>s,  of  which 
the  traces  are  said  to  remain,  and  also  of  the  forts 
which  proteeted  them.    The  poattaoa  ef  tiha  yhtt 
with  restpect  to  the  fnmtier  of  the  Rhonp  made  it  an 
important  poet.    The  excavations  that  were  n»ds 
at  Aftmdeure  ia  the  sizteiHlk  sad  ttTTiiitttfiilh  «»• 
toriee  broupht  to  li;;ht  a  preat  number  of  Roman 
remains,  consisting  of  medAls,  pottery,  gold,  aitvw, 
and  brma  anHOnenti,  statues,  fragmeota  of  eelnms, 
cinerary  urns,  and  various  utensils.    The  remauns 
of  an  aqueduct  and  lead  pipes  were  discorcnd,  ef 
three  temples,  of  baths,  and  of  a  thsallM  «at  1m  the 
rock.    The  Ronmn  ruad  to  Baaa^^on  may  abo  be 
traced.    It  is  called  in  the  net/;hb(mrhood  the 
Chaustce  de  Citar,  which  proves  nothing  M  to  ill 
antiquity,  for  Csesur  s  name  ia  us^d  by  traditiaa 
like  that  of  other  great  conqoerore.  Howwcr, 
Caesar's  maroh  from  Vesontio  to  fight  Ariovfatoa 
was  up  the  valley  of  the  Doubt,  and  pn>hably  eooogh 
he  went  near  Epamanduodurum.    In  the  canton  of 
M onthcUard  there  "  are  scMne  vestiges  of  a  Ronatt 
camp;"  and,  according  to  Schopflin,  an  antbority 
for  the  antiquities  of  Alsace  and  the  neighbooriag 
parts,  it  was  m  the  pUin  about  M<mtb£Hard  that 
Caesar  defeated  the  German  Arioviatus,  b.  c.  58 :  but 
this  is  impossible,  if  Caesar's  text  is  rightly  read. 
Ep.imanduodurum  is  a  town  unknown  to  histaiy, 
and  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  pl*c*. 
The  name  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  old 
Gallic  town,  and  on  a  river,  as  the  terminatioa 
of  the  name  shows,  and  the  position  of  the  modem 
site.    {Guide  du  Koyayew, &c  par  KicLard  et  E. 
IIo<-<inart.)  [O.  L.] 

El'ANTETlII,  a  Lipurian  tribe,  mentioned  onlv 
by  Livy  (xxviii.  46),  from  whose  expressions  th«-y 
would  nji|K^-.ir  to  havobeenaOMMrtain  tribe,  sit  oat  e^ 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  above  the  Inpauni.  Th«-Y 
were  at  war  with  the  latter  people  when  Man 
arrived  in  LignrU,  B.  c.  205.  [E,  H.  B.} 

EPEIACUM,  in  Britdn,  mentioned  by  Ptolemr  aa 
one  of  the  dtiee  of  the  Brigantes— JJmovium  {Bin- 
rh(  ster).  ra/wrAoctonium  (CottericA  Bridge).  CaL«. 
turn,  Isurium  iAldbonimgk\  Rhigodunum  O/iran* 
(//%),  and  EboTMnm  (Fori)  being  the  other>i, 
arranged  as  abcve,  and  apparently  in  their  cixier  from 
north  to  sooth.  In  the  "  MonumenU  Britannica  " 
Epeiaemn  is  identi6ed  with  Hexham ;  by  Maclauchlin 
(Surrey  of  Watlitif/ Street),  wjtJi  lAtnckater.  Each 
of  these  views  ia  objectioDable.  Hexham  lies  (.<<«e 
AxKUMDjnxnt)  too  fiur  north  to  belong  to  the 
Bricantes,  w  hilst  Longovicnxn  is  a  better  equivalent 
to  .^aii-chester.  Indeed  so  few  have  denied  that 
this  latter  ibrm  rppreeents  the  modera  /.oncbester, 
that  Epeincum  and  Ltmgovicvm  hVM  been  «omI- 
dered  Shnply  as  synfl^Tmee  for  the  same  place 
cos  ni  Ptolemy,  the  olhar  in  the  NotitUL  Obj««tiM 
to  this,  laying  considerable  stress  on  the  name,aM 
raising  exceptions  to  the  identification  of  MndaoMcm 
with  JSMieiter,  the  present  writer  belieTca  tha^ 
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wm^  for  namp.  u  well  m  place  for  plncp.  /T/v  i 
ei;icum  =  A7>-ciie«ter.  Furthennure  —  as  AT^ibtyjWr 
BtaiuU  oo  an  eminence,  the  cum  may  represent  the 
British  cwm=hUL    £b  chwtOT  itands  on  the 
Watling;  Street.  [U.  G.  L.] 

El'KII.  [Eua.] 
.  EPEIKUS  or  El'I'RUS  ('H^ipoi:  Flh.  'H»»i. 
fi<ri|f,  Epirotes:  AiiJ.  '}iwfiptgTtK6t,  Kpirulicus),  wm 
the  tuune  given  to  the  country  lying  between  the 
Ionian  &eu  and  tlie  clmin  of  I'indos,  and  extendinc^ 
fruni  the  Acroccraunian  promontory  and  the  boun- 
daries of  lllyria  and  Macedonia  on  the  north  to  the 
Auihracian  gulf  on  the  Roath.    The  word  <Jir»(poi 
aiguiiied  the  matnlanil,  and  was  the  name  originAllj 
gifM  to  tlte  whole  of  tiM  UMim  eoMt  «f  Gieeoe 
from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  aa  far  as  the 
entrance  uf  the  Corinthian  gulf,  in  contnuliatinction 
tft  Gorcjra  and  th«  Cephalknian  i^hinds.    In  this 
■ense  the  word  was  oaed  not  only  by  Humer  (Strab.  x. 
{k.  451 ;  Horn.  IL  ii.  635,  Od.  xiv.  97).  but  eren  as 
kte  as  the  time  of  the  feloponnesian  War.  (Thnc 
L  5.)    Epiras,  in  its  n»m  limited  extent,  is  a  wild 
and  mountainous  coontiy.    The  mountains  run  in 
a  general  direction  from  nortli  to  south,  and  hare  in 
all  ages  been  the  resort  of  semi-ciriliaed  and  robber 
tribes.    The  valleys,  thongh  frequent,  are  not  ex- 
tansiTe,  and  do  not  produce  sufficient  corn  tor  the 
rapport  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  exteuiTO  and 
fertile  phun  is  tliat  of  JoAmma,  in  wbicb  the  orade 
•f  Dodona  was  probably  situated,  but  even  at  the 
present  day  Jotbuma  raonvea  a  hirge  quantity  its 
floor  from  Thesaaly,  and  of  its  vegetahks  and  fruit 
from  the  territory  of  Arta  on  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
Epiras  has  been  in  all  timea  •  paatural  and  not  an 
agricnltaral  country.   Its  flnt  ma  and  borsea,  its 
shepherds,  and  its  breed  of  Molwien  dogs,  were  o&- 
lebcated  in  antiquity.  (Pind.  iVtm.  ir.  82 ;  "  qiuuilo 
aMyorea  herfrida  tanru  nan  babet  Epiras,"  Or.  Met. 
TliL  883;  "  Eliadum  palmas  Epiroa  tH|uurum,"  Virg. 
Qtorg.  L  57;  "  domna  alta  Molosais  pensonuit  cani- 
bos,"  Hot.  5bl  fi.  €.  114;  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  405.) 
The  Epirots  were  not  cdlliTttHl  in  towas,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  popuhttion  in  Greece  Proper.    It  is  ex- 
piesaly  lueaUcoed  by  ScyUx  (p.  28)  that  the  Epirots 
dwelt  in  villager,  which  was  more  Huitabie  to  their 
node  of  life;  and  it  was  pfobahlj  not  tiil  the  time 
iriMn  the  lloloHiaa  Unga  had  extended  tbeir  d»> 
minion  over  the  whole  country,  and  had  introduced 
amoog  them  Grecian  habita  and  cinlisatiflo,  that 
toivni  began  te  be  Mlt.  It  ie  in  teeovdnee  with 
this  tlut  m  tsd  no  eoiu  «ld«r  thu  tliMe  ef 
fyrrbos. 

Akag  the  eoMl  ef  Epimt  loatliwaid,  ftom  tiie 

Acroceraunian  promontcwy,  a  lofty  and  ruppi-d  ranf,'c 
ti  Rwontaina  extends.  fCKKAumi  Muntko] 
Boaee  tbe  OorinUdaBe  femded  no  colony  upon  the 
coa.'it  of  Ejiirus  at  tin-  timo  wlien  tliey  planted  ^^o 
many  settiemeuta  upon  the  coast  of  Acarnaiiia,  and 
Ibudtd  Apolbnio  nod  KpMfennios  fioftiicr  nottli*  Of 
the  mountains  in  the  intfrior  tlif  naiiK.-i  of  hardly 
any  are  preaenrad  with  the  exception  of  Tomanw 
or  TmariM  above  Dodonn.  [DodoVA.]  Of  the 
mers  the  moAt  important  are:  the  ABACMTHrs, 
flowiM  into  the  Ambracian  galf,  and  c«naidered  to 
farm  CM  nonnaify  oeciieMi  Kpirai  ■Bd  aeuM  iroper ; 
the  Ci  i.vuM  H,  Howing  into  the  Ionian  sea  h<nw(«n 
Uricam  and  tlie  Acroceimnnian  promontory,  fuui 
fenung  probably  the  mrtbon  boandary  of  Epiras; 
and  tboTHTAMiA,  Ar-UEKoN,  and  Charadrus,  all 
flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea  more  to  the  south. 
.  Epiraa  wm  lakMHi  If  wigw  tAm,  vUcb 


were  not  rrjardcd  by  the  Greeks  themselves  aa 
members  uf  tlie  Hellenic  race.  Accordingly  Epirus 
was  not  a  part  of  Hellas,  which  was  supposed  to 
begin  at  Ambracia.  [Hellah.]  Some  of  llie  tribes 
however  were  clotely  related  to  the  Greeks,  and  niay 
be  looked  opon  as  M-mi- Hellenic.  Tbucydides, 
it  is  true,  treat.s  both  the  Molossians  and  1  Ites- 
protians  as  barlMtric  (ii.  80);  but  these  two  tribes 
at  all  events  were  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greek* 
like  the  Thracijiiis  and  lllyriniuii;  and  armdingly 
Herodotus  pbces  the  T)ie.->protiaiu!i  iu  Uelias  (ii. 
56),  and  mentions  the  kfulossian  Alcon  among  the 
Hellfriic  suitors%)f  Agarista  (vL  127).  It  would 
appear  that  towards  the  north  the  Epirots  became 
bleodod  with  the  Macedonians  and  lltfiiMH,  and 
towards  the  south  with  the  Hellenes. 

The  northern  Epiruts,  extending  from  the  Mace* 
donian  frontier  as  far  as  Corcyra,  resembled  the 
MaoedmiianH  in  their  mode  of  cuttii^  the  hair,  in 
their  language  and  dress,  and  in  many  other  par- 
ticuhurs.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327 .)  Sirabo  also  tlhlM 
that  some  of  the  tribes  s)Kike  two  languages, —  a 
fact  which  proves  the  didereuM  of  the  races  in  the 
country  and  also  tbdr  dOM  eonnection. 

According  to  Theopompus,  who  lived  iu  the  fourth 
centuxy  a.  C,  the  number  of  Epirot  tribes  was  four-% 
teen  (ap.  Strab.  tU.  pp.  323,  324).  Their  names, 
as  we  gather  from  Strabo,  were  the  Chaones,  Thes- 
proti,  Osssopsei,  llokssi,  Amphilochi,  Athamanes, 
Aethices,  Tynphaai,  Fmoaei,  Talaies,  Atmtaaa, 
Orestae,  Pelsgones,  and  Elimiotse.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
324, 326,  X.  p.  434.)  Of  these,  the  Onestae,  PeUgones, 
and  Elimiotae  were  situated  east  of  Mt.  Pindns,  and 
were  subsequently  annexed  to  Maceilonia,  to  which 
they  properly  belonged.  In  like  manner,  the  Atha» 
manes,  Aetliices,  and  Tahu«s,  who  occupied  Pindus, 
were  united  to  Thessaly  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Tlie 
Attntanes  and  Parauaei,  who  bordered  upon  Illyria, 
were  also  separated  from  Epirus. 

The  three  chief  Epirot  tribes  were  the  Chaones, 
Thesproti,  and  Molossi.  The  Chaones,  who  were  at 
one  time  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  and  who 
are  said  to  have  rnled  over  the  whole  ooontry  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  324),  inhabited  in  historical  times  the  dis- 
trict u{ion  the  coast  from  the  Acrooerauuian  country 
to  the  river  Thyamis,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Tbeeprotian.H  (Thuc  i.  46).  The  Thesproti  cx* 
tended  along  tlie  coast  from  the  Thyamis  b^ond  the 
Acheron  to  the  oonfioes  of  the  Caisowai,  ani  ia  tho 
interior  to  the  booadarics  of  tho  tarimiy  of  Dodona, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as  a  part  <d 
Thcopnitia.  fDoooMA.]  The  Coasopasi,  whom  some 
writen  called  a  ThasproHan  tribe,  itadied  along  tho 
coaft.  as  far  ns  the  Anihracuiii  gnlC  The  Mokssi, 
who  became  subee^oentlj  the  nileis  of  EjpiraSf  ori- 
ginally inhabited  eidy  a  narrow  strip  of  eeimtry, 
extending  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  between  tlto 
Caaaopaei  and  AmbracMMae,  and  sabseqaantljy  be- 
tween tho  ThsipniianB  and  Athamanes.  northwarda 
aafer  as  the  Dodonaea.  (Leake,  Sorthern  (irtece^ 
voL  iv.  ppi  178, 179.)  The  Molessi  subsequently 
ebtahied  posswilan  of  the  Gassopaea  and  the  Dodo* 
naea,  aiul  their  country  rciched  from  the  river  Aoua 
on  tiie  north  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  south. 

Tho  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Elbrus  an  add 
to  have  been  Pelasgians.  iXxlon.i  is  rei»r»^«iented  as 
an  oraole  vi  the  Pehisgians.  [Doi>oma.J  Chaouia 
is  ahw eallsd  FOlasgian;  and  tho  Chaansi  are ndd, 
like  the  Sell!  .it  Dodoria,  to  have  btvn  interpreters  of 
the  oracle  of  Zeua.  (Steph.  ii.  s.v.  Xaorio.)  There 
sppeait  to  Imti  bM  an  tilutal  iwwwutii  bHiiMi 
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tbe  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epinis  and  Mine  of  the 
tribes  on  the  opposite  coMt  «f  htij.    The  ChoDes, 
OB  tbe  gnlf  of  Tarentam,  are  appanntlj  tbe  aame 
people  as  the  Chaones;  and  altooogfa  ire  find  no 
men  t  ion  of  tbe  TbctiprotianB  in  Italj,  we  hare  there 
a  town  Tandosia,  and  a  river  Acheron,  as  in  Epiros. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  supposinj^  that  the 
Itdfaoi  OaMrim,  to  whom  tlie  Chonians  belonged, 
vera  of  the  same  race  as  the  Epirots.  (NielMihr, 
HisL  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  57.)    [Okkotiiia.]  If 
we  were  to  accept  the  statement  of  Aristotle  that 
DodooawM  at  odo  time  inhabited  bj  the  people  then 
cdled  Graed,  bat  now  Hellenes  \Afefeor.  i.  14), 
Epirus  most  be  regarded  as  the  original  abode  of 
the  UeUenes ;  bat  Uiia  •tatemeot  if  in  qtpoutkn  to 
tbe  commonly  recefred  ophdons  of  tbe  Onekt,  who 
placed  the  original  linmc  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessalv. 
It  may  be  that  the  Peiauiaiia  in  £pnu  bore  the 
name  of  OtrMei,aiid  cuiM  ttwnaiMtetiMoppoilte 
OOttst  of  It&ljr;  which  would  account  for  the  Romans 
and  Italiaos  in  general  giving  tbe  name  of  Gnoci  to 
•11  tlw  HelleMs,  looking  upon  the  BeOeni  who  rab- 
iequently  foumlrsi  culonien  in  Italy  as  tht  MUne 
people,  (Niebahr,TQLiiL  p.451.)  Biit,lMni«verthii 
fnay  be,  tbe  fnliabitMits  of  Epinu  taerdaed.  at  aa 
early  period,  conslilerable  influence  upon  Greetc. 
Of  tbia  the  wide-spivad  reputatioa  of  tbe  omdo  of 
Sodou  ti  •  proof.   The  ThemBaai,  who  oon<j u*  ra! 
tiie  country  named  after  them,  are  repnescnted  as  a 
Theeprattan  tribe.   [Thkwuua.]    According  to 
the  oommon  tndhinn,  Neoptofennw  or  Pyrrhus,  son 
of  Achilles,  settled  in  Kpirus  after  his  return  from 
Troj,  aooompamed  bj  UeJeoua,  aoo  of  Priam  He 
trannnittBd  hb  domii^ona  to  hb  mm  Hdomu,  from 
whom  the  Molitssian  kin^s  trare«l  their  descent. 
{JHeL     Biogr.  t.  w.  Neoplolemu  aad  Motosgut.') 
The  chief  Greek  letdement  la  Epirat  wu  the 
flonrishin::  Corinthian  colony  of  Ambracia,  tipcm  the 
gulf  cnlled  after  it.  fAiiBaACiA.]  At  a  Uter  period, 
probably  between  the  time  of  Thncydides  and  IV- 
mosthencs,  some  Grcrian  settlers  must  have  fouinJ 
tboir  wa/  ioto  Tbesprotia,  aince  Demoathenea  mea- 
tloiit  FsuMkeia,  BndMtia,  and  Elun,     Sebn  e»* 

loniot  (rfe  Ualonn.  p.  84), 

The  Epirot  tribes  were  iodepondent  of  one  another, 
fhoDg^h  one  tribe  ■ometimee  eserdsed  a  kind  of  ra- 

preniacy  over  *  gTBller  OT  a  smaller  nuntber.  Such 
a  supremacy  may  have  been  exerciaed  in  ancient 
timea  by  the  Thesprotiane,  who  pneeteaed  the  oiade. 
In  the  I'elnponnesian  War  thf  Chrmnians  enjoyed  a 
higher  reputation  than  the  mt  (Ihuc.  ii.  80),  and 
It  la  prahably  to  thb  period  that  Strabo  veftis  when 
he  says  that  the  Chaonians  once  ruled  over  all 
Epirus  (riL  p^  S23).  The  importance  of  the 
Chaonians  at  this  psnod  b  shown  by  a  has  of  Ari- 
^tnfllmn('s  (^Eqfnt.  78,  with  S<hol.).  It  must  not. 
however,  be  inferred  that  the  Chaonians  possessed 
any  firm  hoM  vnt  ttw  other  tribes.  Tbe  power  of 
the  Molne«ian  kings,  of  which  we  shall  fpeak  pre* 
aentlj,  rested  upon  a  difiercnt  basis. 

OnginaUy  cadi  tribe  was  gofemed  by  a  Ung.  In 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  the  Molossians  were 
governed  by  a  king  called  Adnietus,  who  was  living 
with  the  sfanpUd]^  of  a  viUage  ehkf  when  Themi- 
atocles  came  to  him  as  a  .suppliant.  (Thuc.  i.  136.) 
^nuuyps,  a^  called  Tharypas  or  Arrhybas,  the  son 
•r  giandsott  of  Admetna,  was  a  minor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  was  educated  at 
Athena:  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
doee  among  lussotyecta  Hellenic  dviliMtigBi  (Thnc. 
ii,-80;  nma.  L  IK  §  1;  JoitiB,  xviL  3;  Plat 
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Pyrrh,  1.)    The  kingly  govenoNBl  ahrs^ 
tinued  among  the  Moloasians,  probably  in 
qoence  of  their  power  being  very  limited;  for 
are  told  that  the  king  and  people  were  accostooMd 
to  meet  at  Passaron,  the  ancient  Moloasian  capit&l, 
to  swear  obedience  to  the  laws.  (AristoC  PviiL 
V.  1 1 ;  Plat  Pyrrk.  5.)    Bat  among  the  Chao- 
nians and  Thesprotians  tbe  kingly  govemmoit  lad 
been  abolished  belion  the  Pekpanneaian  War :  tbo 
chief  magistrates  of  tiie  Chaonians  were  seketed 
from  a  particular  family  {in  rov  kpxutov  ytiws, 
Thao.  ii.  SO).    After  the  Pebpoanauan  War  th« 
power  «f  the  Molosrians  increaied,  till  at  length 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias,  who  married 
Philip  of  Macedon,  estanded  bis  dnminion  over  matt 
of  the  Epirot  tribes,  and  took  the  titfe  of  king  of 
Epirus.     (DukI.  xvi.  72,  91;  Slrab.  vi.  p.  280.) 
Alexander,  who  died  b.  o.  S86,  was  mcottded  by 
Aeaddes,  and  Aeaddes  by  Alestas,  aftar  wlioin 
(  elebrated  Pyrrbus  became  king  of  Efurus,  and 
raised  the  kiqgdom  to  its  greatest  spkniovr.  Bm 
leujovad  tiw  seat  of  gorerament  Unn  PasMMB  to 
Arobniri.<i,  which  wjis  imw  for  the  first  time  annexed 
to  tbe  dominions  of  the  £fuoi  kings.   Pynhus  waa 
snoeesded  fo  B.C.  171  Iqr  hb  son,  Akuadar  11^ 
who  was  followed  in  succession  by  his  two  sons, 
Pyrrbus  IL  and  Ptolemy.  ( For  the  histoiy  of  thHO 
kings,  see  Oa  Diet  of  Biogr.)   With  the  death  af 
Ptolemy,  between  B.  c.  239  ami  229,  the  fniTiily  of 
Pyrrbus  became  extinct, whereupon  a  repobltfan  fona 
of  government  was  estabfiriisd,  whicfa  eoutlnuad  till 
the  rcnquest  of  Mamlonia  hy  the  Romans,  b.  a  168. 
Having  been  accused  of  favouring  Peneoa,  tbe 
man  senate  detannined  tiiat  all  ue  towns  of  Bpima 
should  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhalitJirils  nduced  to 
slaveiy.  This  crael  order  was  carried  into  eiecutioa 
by  Aradlina  Panlns,  who,  having  previously  plaoedt 
garrisons  in  the  70  towns  of  Epirus,  raze^l  tlit-m  all 
to  the  groond  in  one  day.  and  carried  away  1 50,000 
mhdiitants  aa  davas.  (Polyb.  op,  StrtA.  vii.  p.  322 ; 
Liv.  xlv.  34;  Pint.  Aemil.  Paul.  29.)     From  tha 
effects  of  tbb  terrible  blow  Epiroa  never  recovend. 
In  the  time  of  flindio  flw  comitiy  was  still  a  aesna 
of  desolation,  and  the  inhabitants  had  only  ruins  and 
villages  to  dwell  in.  (Strah.  viL  p.  327.)  Kioofnlia, 
foonded  by  Augustus  in  oatrnneroontioo  of  hb  vie- 
tory  off  Actium,  was  the  chief  city  of  Ejiirus  uiuur 
the  Roman  empire.   Both  thia  city  and  Buthrotom 
had  the  dignity  of  Bomaa  eokaieai   Epiras  famed 
a  province  under  the  Knm.ins,  and  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  was  separated  from  Achaia  by  tlie  river 
Ariwloas.  (PtoLiiL  14.)   Epinis  aowlerms  part  of 
Albania.    The  Alhanians  are  probably  dcsrendants 
of  the  ancient  lUyrians,  who  took  poescssion  of  the  der 
populated  eeoatry  wider  the  Boaoan  or  the  eariy  By- 
zantine empire.  On  the  conquest  of  Constantino]  le  by 
tbe  Latins  in  1204,  a  member  of  the  oekhrated  By- 
asatms  fiunOy  of  ConuMons  estabhshsd  an  indeptiK 
dent  dynasty  in  Epirus;  and  the  despots  of  Albania, 
as  they  were  called,  continued  for  two  centuries  only 
seesnd  in  power  to  tha  enipma  ef  ConatanlhMpia* 
The  last  of  these  nilers,  QmrgeCa-striot,  resisted  fat 
more  than  20  years  the  whob  Ibrces  of  tha  OttoBBan 
empire;  aad  it  was  not  tiH  hb  death  hi  1486  thi* 
Albania  -kw  annexed  to  the  Tarkish  domiabHi 
The  chief  towns  in  Epims  were : — 
1.  In  Chaonia.  Upon  tha  md  near  tha  oeask 
from  N.  to  S.:  Palaestk;  Chimaera;  Phokmce; 
Bltbbotum;  CasnuA,  abo  called  liinm  or  f  nna, 
mthadislrirtCestrias.  [Cnraais.]  WastoftUi 
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Euk  of  the  road  |n  Uw  intarior:  Phaxotb;  Hku- 

ORABOSr. 

2.  In  Thwprotia,  Upon  the  road  leading  from 
Cootm  MaLhwrnrds:  £uBOXii  (?);  Pandosia,  oa 
tiW  AdNNB;  ElATMOA  OT  firjlTBIA;  OaSSOPK; 
XlOOPOus.  Wciit  of  this  r«ad,  ujkjii  the  const: 
StBOiA;  CHcnuBiUM j  ToBms:  BucaiAcnvM; 
BuMA.  Bolweeii  thb  road  md  dio  ooasl:  OnrA« 
MAE;  Ephyra,  aftpnvards  called  Cichyrua.  In  the 
intanor:  EdbtmbxasC?);  Imokia}  Batxas(?). 

8.  InllbloMw.  Ita  «.«»&«  Pmiitiai{l90- 
xoN;  DoDoxA;  PAnAMnr;  GBAUaB{  Phtlacb; 

HOMWOM. 

fa  tho  mm»i  eob  Ibe  boodo  oa  th»  olnwrw  are 

those  of  Zaoaaod  Hera:  the  ox  m  the  n-ver>e  inuv 
hmf  zdonaoadthor  to  the  excelleQco  of  Uw  Epirot 
aoBeB,flrt»1taMiif;dMTietim  neiadtoSMia.  On 

all  coins  we  find  the  name  of  tlio  {x-ople  in  the  Doric 
form  AOEIPATAN,  and  not  HnElPHTAN.  (Eck- 
M,  vol  H.  p.  160,  foil.)  (Niebahr,  Higt.  of  Rome, 
vol.  iil  p.  4rin,  Rpij. ;  Grnfo,  Ifht.  of  Greece,  toI.  iii. 
]k  649,  sei}.  i  Merkk«r,  Uutor.  geogr.  DarsteUung 
«Im  Ltmdm  mid  der  Bttmokntr  «mi  Epiro*,  KUnigs. 

1841  ;  Lrak-p,  Xortktm  Greece  ;  BoWHIf  Momt 
Atkot,  Tli€*saly,  ondBfkm^  1852.) 


Kl'HE^US. 
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couf  or  xPSiBVS. 
BPnUM.  [AwT.l 

EPETIUM  (  EweriOK:  jBltl.'BwwoJ,  Ptol.  ii.  16. 
§  4;  PUo.  iii.  2S>,  a  town  of  tlM  ]«ii  (Poljb.  xxxii. 
18%  in  lOfriemn,  with  a  haiteor  (Porttu  Epetiiia, 

Pent.  Tab.).  KeniJtins  of  this  town  are  found  near 
iStoWz.  (Comp.  Map  in  WilkioMU,  i^malia  and 
Mmtmt^n,  tbf.  n.)  [E.  B.  J.} 

*Eftnh)f  a  dtjr  in  Ljciia,  one  of  the  twelve  ioaian 
ohlai  (Hmd.  i  149),  on  tfao  sonlh  side  of  tha 

Cay»tru«,  and  near  its  mouth.  The  jM>rt  was  called 
Paoormas.  The  ooontiy  arooad  Epho^iu  wai»  an 
aBttfial  plain,  as  Herodotos  ebeerrea  Qit  10\  The 
name  of  K(ilicNas  ilx'^  not  occur  in  the  HflOMric 
poemi,  and  there  is  no  proof,  says  Strabt^  ttaat 
it  waa  io  eld  aa  the  Tra^  War  (p.  620).  Ac- 
cording to  a  myth  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  "Kptcoi), 
the  plaice  was  origiaall/ called  Smyrna,  from  &njrma 
the  Amaaon;  ft  waa  alio  called  Sanena,  aad 
Treclifia,  ami  Ortypia,  and  Ptdca.  The  name 
Epheiaa  was  said  to  be  from  one  of  the  Ama- 
aooa.  The  name  Ptalea  appcwa  in  an  faiacrip- 
tion  of  t!ii>  Kuman  period  which  was  copbd  bj 
Chkboll  at  E^oi.  P^  (t.  S9)  has  also  pi»- 
awvad  this  legend  of  the  Amaaodan  origin  of 
Ephc«us,  and  a  name  AIojk*,  which  the  place  had  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  War;  a  atorjr  fuund  in  Uy- 
^oa  alee.  PKaf  aieo  mentiena  the  ama  Uorges. 
The  legend  of  tlM>  Ama£<jns  is  connected  with  the 
ffoddess  Artemis,  the  deitjr  of  Epberaa.  Paosanias 
(viL  2.  §  6)  hae  a  legend  about  the  tanpb  of 
Epbetiua  beinp  fmnded  by  Ephesti.-.,  the  soO  of  the 
river  CaTstrus,  and  Cresus  an  autochthon. 
•  Staba^  uliokad  bm  at  Epbcau,  i^km  a  pretty 

▼Ob  I. 


food  description  of  it  (pi  639).  As  a  man  sailed 
northward  thntugh  the  channel  that  separates  Sainoe 
from  Mycale,  he  came  to  the  sea-coajst  of  the  Ephesia, 
DMt  of  which  belongs  to  the  Samii.  North  of  the 
Pnionhnn  was  Neapolis,  which  once  belonged  to 
Epbeans,  but  in  Strabo's  time  to  the  Samii,  who  had 
received  it  in  exchange  for  Marathesinm.  Next 
was  PygeU,  a  small  pUce  with  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Munychia^a  settlement  of  Ai:aniemnMi,  according  to 
a  ]^itaAi  and  next  the  port  called  Panonnns,  which 
eenbiined  a  temple  of  Artemis  Ephesia;  and  then 
the  city.  On  this  same  coast,  a  little  above  the  sea, 
there  was  also  Ortjgia,  a  fine  grove  of  various  kinds 
of  treee,  and  parueobrij  cypress.  The  stream 
reiu  lirius  flowed  thrt)Uj:h  rt.  The  stream  and  the 
place  were  eoanected  with  a  legend  of  Lato  and  the 
Mtth  of  Apdie  and  Artemis.  Ortygia  was  the 
noiae  who  assisted  Lato  in  her  labour.  Above  the 
grave  was  a  mountain  Solmissus,  where  the  Curetw 
placed  themselves,  and  whh  die  clashing  of  their 
anns  prevented  the  jealous  Hera,  who  was  on  tha 
watch,  from  hearing  the  cries  of  I<atOi  There  were 
several  temples  in  this  place,  old  wnd  new:  in  the 
old  temples  there  were  anrii  nt  wooien  statues;  hat 
in  the  later  temples  others  (okoAm  fpya*).  There 
was  Lato  holdfaigr  a  staff,  aad  Or^nna  standing  by 
her  with  a  child  on  each  ann.  The  Cares  and 
Leleges  were  the  settlers  of  Ephesus,  according  to 
one  story  (Stiabo),  aad  Hmos  two  people  or  two 
names  are  often  mentioned  tofretlier.  Hut  Phere- 
cydes  (Strab.  p.  632)  says  that  the  Paralia  of  Ionia 
was  originally  occapicd  by  Carians  tteni  Ifllsttts  to 
the  parts  aliout  Mycule  and  Ephehus,  and  the  re- 
mainder as  far  as  Phocaea  by  Lel^es.  The  natives 
were  drivm  out  of  Ephesna  fay  Androdns  aad  Us 
lonians,  who  settled  about  the  Athenaeum  and  the 
Hypelaeus,  and  they  also  occupied  a  part  of  the 
higher  oowitiy  (r^s  naptifnlat)  about  toe  Cotessos. 
Pausanias  pre>ervcs  a  trrulition  that  An Jroclus  drove 
out  of  the  country  the  Leleges,  whom  lie  takes  to  be 
a  bmnoh  of  tha  Gariaaa,  and  the  Lydiaas  who  occu- 
pied the  nppcr  city;  but  tliase  who  dwelt  alwiut  tfie 
temple  were  not  molested,  and  they  came  to  terms 
with  the  loniaaa,  This  traditioo  shows  that  the  old 
temple  was  not  in  the  city.  The  tomb  of  Androclus 
was  still  shown  in  the  time  of  Paosanias,  on  the  road 
fien  the  temple  past  the  Olympieium,  and  to  the 
Pylae  Mapnetides;  the  figure  on  tlie  tomb  was  an 
armed  man  (viL  2.  §  6,  &c.).  This  pUoe  on  tiio 
hill  waa  the  site  of  the  city  until  Cneoos*  tbie,  as 
Strabo  says.  Croesus  warred  against  the  lonians  of 
Epbesos  (Herod.  L  26),  and  boueged  their  citv,  at 
which  time  during  the  siege  (ao  mjf  die  test}  Oa 
Ephesii  dedicated  their  city  to  Artemis  by  fastening 
th«  city  to  the  temple  by  a  rope.  It  was  seven 
stadia  between  the  old  city,  the  city  that  waa  then 
besief^ed,  and  the  temple.  Tills  old  city  was  the 
city  on  the  Paroreia.  After  the  time  of  Croesus  the 
people  oama  down  into  the  plain,  and  lived  aboot 
the  "present"  timpla  (Stnho)  to  tha  time  ef 
Alexander. 

King  Lysimachus  built  the  walls  of  4he  6!tf  Aaft 

existed  in  Strabo's  time;  and  as  the  people  were  not 
willing  to  remove  to  the  new  city,  be  waited  for  a 
violent  rain,  which  he  assisted  1^  alopping  up  the 
diaimels  that  carried  off'  the  w.'\ter,  and  so  drowned 
the  city,  and  uuule  the  people  glad  to  leave  it.  Lysi- 

*  This  word  aKoXiii  ha.^  never  been  explained. 
Tyrrwhitt  altered  it  to  JUtira.  See  Groskurd's  note 
on  the  pan^  (ItwMk  Arab.  ^  fiL  pu  14). 
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machnt  oiSid  ids  new  citj  Aniiiog  ader  his  wifo, 
bat  the  mine  did  not  lait  long.  The  itarj  of  the 
destruction  of  the  old  dtj,  which  wae  on  rerjr  law 
ground,  is  told  by  Stephanos  («.  v.'T^wot)  some- 
what differcntlj  from  Strabo.  He  attribotei  the 
deal  ruction  to  a  riolent  storm  of  rain,  which  flweUed 
the  river.  The  town  was  tlitlu^ft^^  too  low;  and  as 
the  Caystrus  u  subject  to  stiddeu  riiiiigB,  it  was 
damajced  or  destroyed,  as  lutidem  towns  sooetimes 
have  been  which  were  pUuited  too  near  a  river. 
ThoQft&nds  were  drowned,  and  valuable  property  was 
lost.  Stephanas  quotes  a  small  poem  of  Doris  of 
E^aea  made  on  the  occasion,  which  attributes  that 
calamity  to  the  ran  and  the  soddea  riaiog  of  the 
rirer.   Nothing  is  known  of  Doris,  and  wo  nrast 

•oppose  that  he  llTod  aboot  thr-  time  of  the  <l«>stru(  - 

tkn  of  Ephesus,  or  about  B.C.3S2.  (Comp;  Kostath. 
ad  Diontfi.  v.  827,  who  qaotes  the  mt  two  Ifaiss  of 
tiie  episramnia  of  Duris.)  Pausania^  (\.  [).  §  7) 
States  tliat  Lfsunschus  lomoved  to  his  new  Kphesos 
the  people  of  ColoijllOB  and  Lebsdoa,  from  w^iidi 
time  the  ruin  of  UmM  twO  feoWOS  IBSjr  ba  dated. 
tCoix>rHOH.] 

The  history  of  Ephesus,  thoogh  H  was  one  of  tile 
chief  of  I  ho  Ionian  town*,  is  scanty.  As  it  was 
Cmnded  by  Aitdrodos  the  son  of  Codros/^the  kingly 
residenco  (/W fXcier,  whatewr  tko  wofd'msaas)  of 
the  loniaiis  wxs  fixed  tlierc,  as  they  f^ay  (Strab.  p. 
633),  "and  even  to  now  those  of  the  fiunily  are 
naned  Icfaigs  (fimrOKM)  and  have  osrtafai  honoors, 
the  first  sttat  in  the  panics,  and  purple  as  a  tt'ipi  of 
njaltj,  a  staff  instead  of  a  sceptre,  sod  the  posses- 
ion or  direetioD  of  the  rites  of  Bleariiitaa  Domo- 
U'v"  (c.iinp.  Herod,  i.  147).  Ephesus  was  it  w-ems 
from  an  early  period  a  kind  of  sacred  city,  for 
Thucydides  (iii.  104),  when  be  is  spsaUng  of  the 
andent  reliirious  festival  at  I>elo8  to  which  the 
laniana  and  the  sorrounding  iitlaoders  osed  to  go  with 
their  wives  and  duUra,  adds,  "as  now  the  bus 
to  the  Ephesia."  StrnlHi  (p.  63.1)  1ns  also  pre- 
ferred the  tradition  of  Kphesos  having  been  called 
Smyrna,  and  he  has  a  very  eonfased  stmy  abont  the 
Sniymaci  Iciviiiix  <h''  Kj'hosii  to  fnund  Smyrna 
proper.  [Sxvrna.]  He  quotes  Callioas  as  evi* 
deooe  of  the  people  of  Epbesoa  liaving  betn  ooee 
named  Smymaei,  and  Hippjnax  to  prove  that  a  sjjot 
in  EphesQS  was  naaied  Smyrna.  This  spot  lay 
between  Trsdieia  and  *the  Aete  of  Lepia;  and  this 
Lepra  was  tlie  hill  Prion  which  was  above  the 
Kpbesos  of  Strabo's  lime,  and  contained  part  of  the 
walL  Hs  eondodes  that  the  SoiTma  of  eld  Ephe- 
8ns  waa  near  the  <rynina:>iatn  of  the  later  town  of 
Epbesot,  between  Trecheia  and  Lepra.  The  old 
Atiienasttm  was  witbont  the  Hmits  of  the  later  city. 

Tlip  Cimmerians  in  an  invasion  of  we?trni  Asia 
took  Sardis  except  the  acropolis  (Herod.  L  15),  in  the 
ragn  ef  the  Lydian  Ung  Ardys;  and  It  seems  that 
they  got  into  the  valley  of  the  Caystrus  and  thrcnti  n<Hl 
Ephesos.  (Callinus,  Bcrgk,  Poetae  Lyrici  Oraeci,  p. 
808.)  CdfinoB  also  speaks  of  a  war  between  the 
Magnctes  or  people  of  Magnesia  and  Ephesus  his 
native  dty  (Stnib.  p.  647),  which  war  c£  course 
waa  befbn  that  inroad  of  tlie  CimmsrH  by  which 
Macrnesia  was  destroyed:  for  there  was  a  tradition 
of  nure  than  one  Cimmerian  invasion.  Ephesus 
fUl  sneesssivdj  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian 
and  Persian  kings.  In  n.c.  499,  wlu-n  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretriaos  with  the  lurtians  went  against 
Sands,  the^  ssibd  to  Ephesos  and  left  their  ships  at 
Cin'ssus.  Some  Ejthcsii  were  their  frnidcs  up  the 
valley  of  the  Caystrus  and  over  the  range  ot  Tiuolus. 
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After  the  lonians  had  fired  Sardis  they  relretted, 
but  the  Persians  overtook  them  at  Ephesos  and  do. 
faated  the  ooofiederates  there.   (Herad  v.  101) 
This  is  all  that  Herodotas  says  about  Ephe»uji  oo 
this  ooeasaoa  After  the  aaval  batUa  befon  iliitm, 
in  iHiieh  tha  ledan  oonfederataa  ««•  Msstri^ 
some  of  the  CUi,  who  had  ex  ape  J  to  Mjoda,  asds 
their  way  hf  wiAt  mto  the  Epbesia,  whoa  the 
women  were  edehrating  the  TlMsaiopboria,  and  the 
Ephesii,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  bad  hajiper.'ii  la 
the  Chii,  fell  Vfoa  themsopponng  they  wen  robbn, 
and  kiDed  tmm  or  made  a  beginning  at  IsHk 
(Herod,  vi.  16).    The  Ephesii  had  no  ships  in  ths 
tight  be&n  Miletos;  and  wa  nmak  oooolnde  tbrt 
tbey  took  no  part  in  Urn  mdt   Whan  Xma 
!)urnt  llie  temple  at  Rranchidao  **  asd  the  othw  \ 
temples"  fStrab.  f.  634),  the  temple  of  Ephesoi 
wss  spared.  Hear  the  ekm  ef  tfw  Peloponoesim 
War,  Thrasyllus,  an  Athenian  commander,  who  w*i 
on  a  maraoding  aapedition,  knded  at  Ephesoi^  on 
whidi  the  FKraaa  Tismphema  enwwnoned  al!  tbs 
OOontiy  to  Kphesns  to  the  aid  of  ,\rternis.  The 
Athenians  were  defeatod  and  made  aS.    (Xm.  BdL 

i.  2.  §  6.)  Lysander,  the  Spartan  aommander,  entii 
the  jwrt  of  P'.phesus  (d.c.  407)  with  a  fleet,  Hi 
object  being  to  have  an  interview  with  Cyms  st 
Sudis.  While  be  was  repairing  and  ftting  up  Us 
ships  at  Kplaesus,  Antlochus,  the  Athenian,  who  wss 
stati(Hied  at  Notium  as  commander  under  Akibiadsi^ 
gave  Lysander  the  op{>ort unity  of  fighting  a  sm> 
fight,  in  whidi  the  Atlicnians  were  defeated-  (Xen. 
HtSL  L  5.  §  1,  &c)  After  the  battto  of  Atg» 
Potami  the  Epbedaas  dedicated  m  tlia  temple  «f 
Artemis  a  statue  of  Lysander,  and  of  otlier  Sfiartana 
who  were  unknown  to  fame;  bat  after  the  dedise  of 
the  Spartan  power  and  tlw  victory  of  Coooo  it 
Cnidu.s,  they  set  up  statues  of  Conon  and  Timothsm 
in  their  teniple,  as  the  Saniii  also  did  in  their 
laemn.   (Pons.  tL  9.  §  15.) 

There  is  nonot i<  e  of  K|»!ie>u.s  t-'ikintr  any  active  part 
inwaragainstthebarbariAnslromtbetinieof  Croesui,  ' 
who  attadced  this  town  first  of  all  tb«  Ionian  teans, 
and  ipnili.ibly  with  the  view  of  petting  a  place  on  tli« 
sea.  For  Ejihesus  was  the  most  convenient  port  iff 
Sardis,  befaig  three  days'  journey  distant  (Xen.  AK 
iii.  2.  §  11),  or  540  stadia  (Hmid.  v.  54).  It 
was  the  usual  Undiqg-place  for  those  who  went  to 
Sordk,  aa  we  aw  in  many  iutanees.   (Xen.  Amk 

ii.  2.  §  fi.) 

The  Ionian  settlers  at  Ephesos,  according  h>  trs- 
dition,  fimnd  the  wonhip  of  Aitenda  thosv  er  «f 

some  deity  to  whom  they  <:ave  the  name  of  Artemis. 
(Caliim.  ' in  JJian.  A  temple  of  Artemis 

existed  in  tha  time  of  OroBsns,  who  dedicated  in  the 
temple  "the  L'dden  rows  and  the  gn-ater  jiirt  f>fth« 
pUiani,"  as  Herodotus  has  it  (i.  92).  Herodotus 
mentiana  tha  temple  at  Ephesos  with  that  ef  Bm 
at  Satnos  as  amon'.;  the  rrreat  works  of  the  Greeks 
(ii.  146),  bat  the  Heraeum  was  the  larger.  The  flri-  | 
gind  siddtaet  is  named  Cbeniphron  by  Strsbo,  sad  | 
another  architect  ctdan-e.!  it    1  he  architect  of  tbs 
first  temple  that  the  lonians  boilt  was  a  oootempo* 
rary  ef  Thaodoraa  and  Bhaeens,  who  bdlt  the  »»• 
raeuin  at  SamoA.   When  Xenophoo  settled  at  Scillna, 
he  built  a  temple  to  Artemis  like  the  great  oM  st 
Epheenat  and  he  plaoed  fai  it  a  elatne  ef  VJV"^ 
like  that  of  Ephesus,  except  that  the  Ephosian  Ar- 
temis wss  of  gold.    Then  wss  a  stream  Sehaos  iMtf 
the  temple  at  Ephesoa,  and  then  was  a  ilUtm 
so  called  at  Scillus,  or  Xennphon  pave  it  the  nsn^'- 
Xenophoo  was  at  Ephesus  before  he  joined  AgesilsM 
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on  his  march  from  Asia  to  B'witin,  and  ho  depositotl 
there  the  share  that  had  beca  entrusted  to  him  of 
the  tenth  that  had  been  appropriated  to  Apollo  and 
Artemis  of  tht-  produce  of  the  s!.ivi^>  \v!ii(  li  tlic  Ten 
Thooaand  solii  at  Cenusua  ou  lla  ir  ictri-at.  This 
bet  shows  that  the  temple  at  Kphe-ius  was  one  of 
the  rro.it  holy  jjtnces  to  the  Ionic  Hellenes.  (Xen. 
Aitab.  V.  3.  ^  4,  &c.)  The  worship  of  the  goddess 
«M  eenied  l^the  Phocaeuu  to  HaasaltaC  Marseille), 
and  tbcnc*  to  the  Massaliot  settlement!?.  (Strab.  pp. 
169,  160, 179,  180,  184.)  Diaaiuni  or  Arlcmiaiam, 
en  tiie  coast  of  Spain,  waa  ao  cdlad  fram  htmag  a 
temple  of  the  Ephcsiim  Artemis. 

This  enlarged  temple  of  Artemis  was  burnt  down 
hj  Heroetrattu,  it  is  said  on  the  night  on  which 

.^t^iSi  Alexander  wa.s  bom.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  n^nin, 
and  probably  on  tlio  »une  t<it«i.  The  name  of  the 
aidmect  is  oorropted  in  tlie  text  of  Strabo,  bat  it  is 
■opposed  that  the  true  n-adini^  is  Dinocmtes.  Alex- 
nider,  when  he  entci-ed  Aain  ou  his  Tenjian  expe- 
dition, oftred  to  pay  all  that  had  been  expended  on 
tiie  new  temple  and  fill  th:it  it  woald  still  cost,  if  he 
mif^ht  be  allowed  to  place  the  inscription  on  it;  by 
which,  as  the  answer  «f  tlM  Epheeii  shows,  who  de« 
clined  his  prfip>.sal,  was  meant  his  placing  his  name 
on  the  tcmpic  oa  the  dedicator  of  it  to  the  goddess. 
The  Ephesii  undertook  the  building  of  their  own 
temple,  to  which  the  women  contributed  their  orna- 
ments, and  the  people  gave  their  property,  and 
eomething  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  i  Id  ])i]lars. 
Bnt  it  was  220  years  before  the  temple  was  tiiii.shed. 

The  templu  was  bailt  on  low  marshy  gromid  to 
save  it  from  earthqnakes,  as  PBflj  tays  (zzxrl  14), 
but  Leake  suggests  another  reason.  The  tall  Ionic 
column  was  more  appropriate  for  a  building  in  a 
pUin,  and  the  shorter  Doric  column  looked  better  OQ 
a  height.  Leake  observes  "that  all  the  greatest 
and  most  costly  of  the  temples  of  Asia,  except  one, 
un  boiH  on  low  and  marshy  spots."  The  Ephenii 
nam  alwaji  to  have  stuck  to  tiie  old  site  of  the 
temple,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have 
pkced  the  new  one  there,  even  if  their  colamni  had 
been  Doric  instead  of  Ionic. 

The  foundations  of  the  new  temple  were  hud  on 
well-rammed  charcoal  and  wool  Tlie  length  of  the 
building  was  425  feet,  and  the  width  220.  The 
columns  were  127,  "  each  nude  by  a  Idiig,"  as  Pliny 
Mji.  The  coltunne  vera  60  feet  high,  and  36 
were  carved,  and  one  of  them  by  Scopes.  The 
epistylia  or  stones  that  rested  over  the  interoolam- 
nlatioM^  er  on  the  part  of  the  coltimaa  between  the 
capitals  and  the  frieze,  were  of  iomieiue  size.  It 
would  take  a  book,  nys  Pliny,  to  describe  all  the 
temple ;  and  Democritas  of  Ephesus  wrote  one  upon 
it  (Athen.  xii.  p.  585).  Leake  (Asia  Mimort  p.  346) 
snppoees  that  the  temple  had  a  doable  foirQf21 
columns  on  each  side,  and  a  triple  mw  of  10  columns 
at  the  two  ends.  This  will  make  120  oolamns,  for 
24  columns  have  been  counted  twice.  If  we  add 
4  columns  in  antis  at  each  end  of  the  building,  this 
will  make  the  whole  number  128,  for  the  number 
127  cannot  be  right.  Leake  has  made  his  plan  of 
the  temple  in  Knplish  feet,  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
other  plam  of  temples  (p.  351);  for  be  obaenres 

\  that  we  cannot  teU  whether  Pliny  used  the  Greek 

or  tlie  Roman  foot.  The  English  foot  is  6<jmewhat 
longer  than  the  Koman,  and  less  than  the  Greek. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  is  immaterial  what 
foot  is  used.  This  was  the  largest  of  the  Greek 
temples.  The  area  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  was 
not  one-foorth  of  that  of  the  temple  of  Epheras; 
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I  and  tlie  ITeraeum  of  Samos,  the  great  temple  at 
j  Agrigeutum  and  the  Olympieium  at  Athens  were  all 
less  than  the  temple  of  Epheeni.  The  aran  of  die 

'  oivmpieium  was  onljr  about  tiio>tliIrds  of  that  of  die 

EphcMan  temple. 
After  the  tcm{)Ie,  that  b,  tiie  eeoiinielien  of  dw 

building,  wi\s  finished,  s.nvs  Stmho,  "  the  Ephesians 
provided  the  abuuilant  other  ornaments  by  the  free- 
will oifcring  of  the  artists,"  that  ia,  tltenatifnartiels 
of  Ephesns.  This  is  the  meanin;^'  that  Groskurd 
gives  to  the  olxscnrc  passage  of  Strabo  (rp  ^wri/i^o'ct 
TMy  Irintovpqfwv):  and  it  is  at  least  a  pr^MMe 
meriniiii,' (Tran*/.  Sft«o6.  vol.  iii.  p.  17).  Bnf  \h>-. 
altar  was  .ilinost  entirely  filled  with  the  work  of 
Pra-xitelofi.  Strabo  was  also  shown  some  of  tlw 
work  of  Thraso,  a  Penelope  and  the  aged  Eurvcleia. 
The  temple  contained  one  of  the  great  pictures 
of  Apcllea,  the  Alexander  Ceraunophoros  (Plin. 
XXXV.  10;  C\c.  c,  Verr.  ii.  4.  c  60).  The  priests 
were  cunuth.>,  called  Megalobuzi.  (Comp.  Xen. 
Anab.  V.  3.  §  8.)  They  were  highly  honoured,  and 
the  Ephesii  procured  from  foreiprn  places  such  as 
were  worthy  of  the  office.  Virgins  were  also  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  superintendence  of  iho 
temple.  It  wa.s  of  old  an  .asylum,  and  the  limits  of 
the  asylum  were  often  varied.  Alexander  extended 
them  to  a  stadium,  and  Mltfairidntea  tiie  Great  some- 
what further,  as  far  as  an  arrow  went  that  he  shot 
from  the  angle  of  the  tiling  of  the  ruof  (iwb  Trjs 
yttvlat  rod  Ktpdfiou).  M.  Antoniue  extended  the 
hmits  to  twice  the  distance,  and  thus  comprised 
within  them  part  of  the  city  ;  from  which  we  leam 
that  the  temple  was  still  out  of  the  dtj,  and  less 
than  1200  Greek  feet  fri'in  it.  Bnt  thU  extension 
of  the  limits  was  found  to  he  very  mischievous,  and 
the  ordinance  of  Antonius  was  abolished  by  Angon* 
tus.  The  extiMixion  of  the  Umits  by  Antonius  was 
exactly  adapted  to  make  one  part  of  the  city  of 
Ephesus  the  rogues'  quaiter. 

The  growth  of  Ephesns,  as  a  commercial  city, 
seems  to  have  been  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
It  was  included  within  the  dominions  of  Lysimachns, 
whose  reign  lasted  to  B.  c.  281.  It  afterwards  was 
included  in  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pcrgamum. 
"The  city,"  says  Strabo,  "has  both  ship-houses, 
and  a  har(x>ur;  bnt  the  architects  contracteil  the 
month  of  tlie  harbour  at  the  command  of  king 
Attains,  named  Philadelphns.  The  Idllf  supposing 
that  the  entrance  would  become  deep  enough  for 
large  merchant  vessels,  and  also  the  harbour,  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  made  shallow  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Caystrus,  if  a  mole  were  placed  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  was  very  wide,  ordered 
it  to  be  constructed.  But  it  turned  out  just  the 
opposite  to  what  he  expected  ;  fur  the  alluvium 
being  thus  kept  in  made  all  the  harbour  shallower 
as  far  as  the  entrance  ;  but  before  this  time,  the 
(kxxis  and  the  reflux  of  the  sea  took  off  the  alluvinm 
and  carried  it  out  to  sea."  Strabo  adds,  that  in  his 
time,  the  time  of  Augustus, "  the  city  in  all  other  rs« 
spects,  owing  to  tbefavonrable  situation,  is  increasing 
daily,  for  it  is  the  greatest  pUce  of  tiade  of  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  west  of  the  Taurus."  The  ne^^ 
bourhood  of  Epheeoe  also  produced  good  wine. 

After  the  mouth  of  the  Caystrus,  says  Strabo,  is 
a  lake  formed  by  the  sea,  namnl  Selinusia  (Groskurd, 
Trmul.  Strab.  Tol.  iii.  p.'  19,  note,  gives  his  reasona 
for  preferring  the  readmg  Seknusia) ;  and  close  to 
it  another  lake,  which  communicates  with  the  Se- 
linasia,  both  of  which  bring  m  a  great  revenue. 
Thn  Unp  (tboae  of  Pergamum,  probaUy)  took  them 
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away  from  the  c*I«l''ss,  Uioo^h  they  beloii;jed  to  her. 
The  Romans  gave  them  back  to  the  goddev ;  bot 
again  tlie  pubiliniii  l>y  force  seized  on  the  rt'venae 
that  WA"*  got  from  them  ;  but  Artemi«lorus,  as  he  says 
hiiuscT,  beang  atnt  to  Koine,  recovered  the  Ukea  for 
tho  u"  i"i  ii^-s;  an  !  the  city  of  Epliesus  set  up  his 
golikn  (j:iliied)  statue  in  the  temple.    I'liny  (v.  29) 
Beerns  to  say  that  there  were  two  river.-»  Selenuntes 
at  Ephestis,  and  tliat  the  tempU*  of  Diaiia  lay  U-- 
tween  tLt-ui.     liat  the^e  rivers  iiave  nolhinL;  to  do 
with  the  lakats,  wliieh  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
C.iystr'i<.  rLs  t!i  •  Fn  -ii  li  editor  of  (Hiandler  correctly 
observes  ;  and  I'liny  has  probably  confounded  the 
liver  and  the  lakes.    The  mountain  Galle^as  (^Ale- 
man)  separated  the  territory  of  Ephesus  north  of  the 
Caystrus,  from  that  of  Colophon.    Wiien  Uannibal 
fled  to  Aaia,  he  met  king  Antiochus  near  Epbeias 
(Appian,  St/r.  c.  4);  acd  when  the  Homan  6001- 
mhtiuoners  went  to  Asia,  to  be«  Antiochu»,  tbej  had 
a  good  deal  of  talk  with  Hannibal  while  they  were 
waiting  for  the  king,  wh«  was  in  Pi«idia.  Antii»chiui, 
during  his  war  with  the  llmuaiiis  wintered  at 
Kphesas,  at  which  time  he  had  the  detign  of  adding 
to  his  empire  all  the  cities  of  Aida.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
S8).    Epbesas  was  then  the  king's  head-qoarters. 
TIm  king's  fleet  fooght  a  batU  0  with  the  fleet  of  the 
Bomns  and  Eamenes  at  the  port  Cotycus,  "  which 
is  above  Cysstu"  (Liv.  ixavi.43);  and  Polyxenidaa, 
the  admiral  of  Antiix:hiu,  being  defeated,  fled  back 
to  the  port  of  £phe.<>u«  (b.  c.  189).  [Casystes.] 
After  tlie  great  defeat  of  Antiochos  at  Magnesia, 
near  Sipjrlos,  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  Pulyxenidas 
left  £piM«tB,  aod  the  Bantaos  oocafued  it  The 
Bomaa  otmmA  Prided  hk  army  into  three  pnrtu, 
and  wintered  at  Magnesia  on  the  Maeandor,  Tru!le«, 
and  Kphesas.    (Lir.  xzxvii.  45).   On  the  settle- 
nent  of  Asia  after  tlie  war,  tiia  Bomam  rewarded 
their  ally  Kutii  -ne.<,  kin^  of  PMrgUttnin,  with  Ephe- 
•08,  in  addition  to^  other  towns  and  countrica. 
When  the  last  Attalni  of  Per^^aunim  died  (b.  a  193) 
and  left  hiit  states  to  the  liunmns,  Aristonicuji,  the 
aon  of  an  Kphesian  woman  bj  kiqg  Eaffleoes,  aa  Um 
mother  said,  attempted  to  leize  the  Iciiigdom  of 
Perpatnuni.    The  EpheMi  n^isted  him,  and  defeated 
him  in  a  naral  fi^bt  off  Cyme,   (jitrab.  pi  646). 
The  Bomaos  now  ftrmed  thdr  provinoe  of  Asia 
(b.  c.  129).  of  which  E]>hesus  was  the  chief  plac^, 
and  the  nsual  resideuoe  of  the  Boman  governor. 
One  of  the  Conrentos  Joridiei  was  also  named  from 
Ephc>us,  which  became  the  chief  town  fir  the  ad- 
miniatraUon  ot  ju&tice,  and  of  a  district  which  com- 
prised  the  Caesarienses,  lletropolitae,  OilbianI  faii^ 
rioras  et  supcriores  Mysoouwxdoaes,  llastaurenscs, 
Briallitae,  Uypaepeni,  'DifldusritBe."  (Pliny,  ILN. 
T.  89). 

When  Milhridatcs  entered  Ionia,  tlie  Ephesii 
and  other  towns  gUdly  received  ium,  and  tiie 
Ephesii  threw  down  the  statues  «f  the  fiomans. 
(Appian,  ^fithrid.  c.  21).  In  tlie  general  m.-Lf-Kacre 
of  tho  Komans,  which  Mithridatss  directed,  the 
Bphsdi  did  not  nspsd  their  owA  asylum,  bat  thejr 
dragged  out  those  who  had  taken  refuge  there  and 
pat  them  to  death.  Aiithridates,  on  his  vi»it  to 
western  A^  married  Hoiihm,  the  daof^iter  of 
Philop  "Miicn  of  Stratonieea  in  Caria,  and  he  made 
Philopocuien  ilia  bailitf  (^ixlaKonos)  of  his  town  of 
Ephesus.  Bat  the  Ephesii,  wlio  were  never  distio- 
puished  for  keeping  on  one  side,  sliortly  after  mur- 
dered Zenobius,  a  general  of  ^Iithndates,  the  same 
who  carried  the  Chiaas  off.  [Chios.]  L.Condios 
Soils,  nftnrhisTictorisi  qrwMithridateSipoiriahsd 
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tlie  Ephesii  for  their  tnsichery.  The  Roman  aum- 
moned  the  chief  men  nf  the  Aaiatic  cities  to  Ephesus, 
and  from  his  tribunal  addressed  thein  in  a  sfKH-f  h, 
in  winch,  after  rating  them  well,  he  inip«»«-d  a  h*^vj 
cootribtttian  on  them,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would 
treat  as  enemies  all  who  did  not  obey  his  orders. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  poliliLal  lii»tory  of 
Ejihi^us. 

Kphi-ius  wn<;  now  the  usual  place  at  which  llie 
I  iJonuins  landed  when  they  came  to  Asia.  When 
I  i'ieero  (o.  c.  51)  was  gomg  to  his  prorinco  of 
Cilicia,  he  »iys  thit  the  Ephesii  received  him  as  if 
he  had  come  to  l)e  their  governor  {adAtt.  v.  13). 
P.  Melcllus  Bcipio,  who  was  at  Ejiiesus  shortly 
before  t)i<-  b  ittb-  of  rhar>a1ia,  wxi  g(«np  to  taite  the 
j  money  th.it  iiad  been  dej*>!.ited  from  ancient  times  in 
I  the  temple  at  Epliesus,  when  he  was  summoned  hf 
I  Cn.  Pomjieius  to  join  him  in  Epirus.  After  the 
^  feat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  IL  Antonios 
paid  a  visit  to  Ephesus.  and  offered  splendid  sacri- 
lices  to  the  giidde.ss.  He  pardoned  the  partUans  of 
Brutus  and  Ca.sMus,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple,  esoept  two;  and  it  may  have  been  on  this 
occasion  that  ho  Issued  that  onicr  in  faroor  of  the 
rognes  of  Ephcsns  which  Augustas  repealed.  An- 
tonios summeoed  tlie  people  of  Asia,  who  were  at 
Ephesus  represented  by  their  commisuooera,  and, 
after  recapitukting  the  kindness  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  llomans.  and  tl>e  aid  that  they 
had  given  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  told  them  that 
be  w.inted  money;  and  that  as  they  had  gives  lus 
enemies  ten  years'  taxes  in  two  years,  they  nuist 
give  him  ten  years'  taxes  in  one ;  and  that  they  shonld 
be  thankful  for  being  let  off  more  easily  than  Hmj 
deserved.  Tll»<Jreeks  mnAc  a  lamentable  appeal  to 
his  mercy,  nil^ng  that  they  had  given  Brutus  and 
Cassias  money  under  con^mlsion;  that  they  had 
even  given  np  their  plate  and  ornaments,  which  had 
been  coined  into  money  before  their  cjes.  Antonins 
St  last  gradoQsIy  ngiufled  that  he  wnnld  be  VMilent 
with  nine  years'  taxes,  to  be  paid  in  two  years. 
(Appian,  JB.  C.  r,  4,  &c)  it  was  dnring  this  visit 
that  Antonios,  according  to  Dion  Caasins  (zlviiL  S4), 
tiuik  the  brother.s  of  Cleo[«tra  from  their  sanctujiry 
in  Uie  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  put  them  to 
death;  bnt  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  9)  t^ays  that  it  was 
Arsinoe,  Cle<»natra'.s  .si.sler,  and  that  slw  was  taken 
from  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  L^ooo- 
phryne  at  ICIetos.  Appian's  aoeooat  b  tiw  mors 
trustworthy,  for  he  siK^aks  of  the  priest  of  KpIieMLs, 
"  whom  they  call  Megabyzus,"  narrowly  escaping  the 
vengeance  of  Antonins,  beesnse  he  had  enee  reeSved 
Arsinite  as  a  queen.  Before  the  sea-fight  at  Actium 
the  fleet  of  J^L  Antooius  and  Cleopatra  was  collected 
at  Epbesns,  and  lie  eame  theretriui  Gleopatn.  After 
the  battle  of  At  tiiun,  Caesar  Octavianus  |iennitted 
E^esos  and  Nicaca,  the  chief  dtiee  of  Asia  .and 
Btthynia,  respectively  to  dedicate  temples  ts  the 
deified  dictator  Caes.ir. 

Strabo  terminates  bis  descriptioa  of  Epbesns  with 
a  list  of  the  illnstations  mrtivas,  wmmg  whom  was 
IIera<  litn-;.  «iirnaine<l  tin'  Obscure;  and  Hermodorus, 
who  was  banished  by  the  citisens  for  his  merits.  This 
is  the  Hermndoms  who  is  said  to  have  aMDSted  the 
Uoman  Dci'emviri  in  drawing  up  the  TabW.  (Dig. 
1.  2.  2.  §  4.)  Uipponaz  the  poet  was  aLw  an 
Ephesian,  and  Fanliadns  the  psintsr.  filnbo  also 
nienti  .ns  Apcllcs  as  an  Ephesian,  but  that  is  not 
certain.  Of  modem  men  of  note  he  mentions  only 
Aknndsr,  raniMned  the  Light,  who  wm  s^^sfed 
in  poUie  aflUn,  iRiBla  Usioiyi  tad  I 
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geographical  poems  in  hexameter  vene.  Stnbo  does 
not  mention  Callinos,  and  it  would  seen,  that  as  he 
speaks  of  him  elsewhere,  he  did  not  take  him  to  be 
in  Epbesian;  and,  among  the  men  nearer  his  own 
time,  bfl  has  not  mentioned  the  geographer  Artemi- 
doms  in  this  passage,  though  he  does  mention  Arte- 
nii  !  >ru^  tlic  same  man^  as  being  sent  to  Home  about 
the  kkes  and  Uk  revenues  from  them.  Accordingly, 
Koray  and  Groskard  suppose  that  the  name  Arte- 
ntidonui  has  dropped  out  of  the  MSS.  of  Strabo,  and 
th*t  Strabo  must  bm  neatiooed  him  witii  Alex- 
ander the  Light. 

Whi'u  Str.ibo  was  at  Ephesus,  in  the  days  of 
AogustoB,  the  town  was  in  a  stato  of  great  praspe- 
litj.  The  tnule-  of  Ephesos  bad  extended  so  ftr, 
that  the  minium  of  Cappadocia,  which  used  to  be 
carried  to  Sinope,  now  went  to  Ephesus.  Apamcia, 
«t  tbe  MNMree  of  the  Marsyas,  was  the  second  com- 
mercial placo  in  the  Konian  provinco  of  Asia, 
SphMttB  being  the  first,  for  it  was  the  plaoe  that 
TeeriTtd  all  the  commodftieB  fbm  Greeca  and  Italy. 
(Strak  pp.  540,  577.)  There  was  a  road  from 
Epbeeos  to  Antiocbeia  on  the  Maeander,  through 
lugnesia  on  the  Maeander^  Tralles,  and  Nyaa. 
Fmiii  Antiixheia  the  road  went  to  Carura  [Ca- 
bukaJ,  on  thebordecs  of  Caria  and  Phrygia.  From 
GamiB  the  mad  was  oontfara^  to-  L«o^<a,  Apa- 
mela,  Metropolis,  Chclidonii  (a  corrupt  word,  whieh 
is  suppoiied  to  represent  Philomeliuml  and  Ty- 
liaeom  ;  then  it  ran  through  Lycaoma  through 
Laodiceia,  the  Runit,  to  Coriij>;i>su.s ;  and  from 
Coiopaasus,  which  was  iu  Lycaoma,  to  Garaaura  in 
Cappadoda,  on  the  borders;  then  throogh  Soaados 
and  Sadakora  to  Mazaca  [CaesaiieaJ,  the  nietro- 
tropoliii  of  the  Cappadocians  ;  and  from  Mazaca 
through  Hcrphae  to  Tomitti  in  Sophene.  (Strab.  pp. 
647,  663.) 

It  doed  not  appear  firom  Strabo  how  tho  Ephesii 
managed  the  affurs  of  the  town  in  his  time.  He 

speaks  of  a  senate  (ytpovnla)  beinj;  made  li_v  Lvsi- 
machoe,  and  the  senate  with  certain  persons  called 
the  Epideti  managed  the  aflBurs  of  the  dty.  We 
inav  conclude  tliat  it  Ii.iJ  a  Boule,  and  also  a 
Demus  or  popahur  assembly.  A  town  clerk  of 
Epbesiifl  (ypaiifugrtit\  a  common  ftmrtionary  in 
Grefk  cities,  is  mentioned.  {AcUnf  the  Apoft.  xix. 
35.)  An  imperfect  iiu>cription,  copied  by  Chisholl 
(TVowb  la  Tvriey,  &c.  p.  30),  abom  that  there 
was  an  oHiie  {apxf'iov')  in  Kphens  for  the  registry 
of  titles  within  the  territory. 

b  the  time  of  Tiberias  there  were  great 
plaints  of  the  abu>t»s  c»f  X'^yla.  Tlie  Ephe^sii  (Tacit. 
Ann.  iii.  61)  were  heard  before  the  Boman  seiute  in 
defenoe  of  the  asylum  of  Artemis,  when  they  told  the 
whole  mythical  ^tor_v  of  the  (iri::in  of  the  temple  ; 
they  also  referred  to  what  Ucrculcs  had  done  for  the 
temple;  and, condng  neaier  to  the  bnainees,  thegr  said 
that  the  lVr>Iana  had  always  re>|iO(  ted  it,  and  .-ifler 
them  the  Macedonians,  and  finally  the  iioutatiy.  i'lu- 
taicb  (/>9  vHmdo  mre  ffiisno,  c  SI)  says  th«t  the 
tem|ile  wius  an  asvluin  for  debtors,  and  it  i«  pro- 
bable that  the  precincts  were  generally  well  filled. 
In  the  reiga  of  Nero,  Barea  Soranos,  during  his  go- 
remincnt  of  ;Vsia,  tried  to  open  the  port,  which  the 
bad  judgment  of  the  king  of  I'ergamum  and  his 
architects  had  spoiled.   (Tacit,  .^mi.  xri.  33.) 

When  St.  I'aul  visited  Kphesus  (^Actt  of  the 
Apo$t.  xix.),  one  Demetrius,  a  silversmith  which 
aihrer  shrines  for  Diana,  brought  M  small 
_  unto  the  craftsmen."  He  called  his  men  tope- 
thar,  and  showed  theiu  that  tlieir  trade  was  in 
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j  danger  from  the  preaching  of  Paul,  who  taught 
!  "  that  they  be  no  pods,  which  an?  made  with  hands; 
so  that  not  only  tliis  our  craft  is  in  danf:;er  to  be 
set  at  nonfjht;  hut  al.w  that  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnifi- 
cence should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  tho 
Wi  l  l  1  \v  ir^llippeth."  The  town  clerk,  by  a  prudent 
and  moderate  speech,  settled  the  tumult.  Among 
other  thmgs,  he  told  them  that  the  image  of  Duma 
fell  down  from  Jupiter.  Pliny  (xvi.  mentiona  7^ 
an  old  wooden  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Lidnins  ' 
Mocianus,  a  contemporary  of  Pliny,  had  examined  it^ 
and  he  said  tliat  it  had  nerer  beoi  changed,  though 
the  temple  bad  been  restored  seven  times.  The  re- 
presentative  of  the  Astatic  goddess  was  not  that  of 
the  huntress  Artemis  of  tho  Hellenes.  Miiller  ob> 
8er\  es  tliat,  "Artemis,  as  the  guardian  <tf  the  Ephesian 
temple,  which,  according  to  the  myth,  was  founded 
by  the  Amazons,  apj>ears  in  an  Asiatic  Amazonian 
costume.  The  worship  of  her  image,  which  waa 
widely  spread,  and  in  the  later  imfional  period  re- 
jieated  innumerable  times  in  st«tue.s  and  on  coins,  is 
connected  with  the  Hellenic  representations  of  Ar> 
temis  by  no  visible  link."  ( JTinndfttfdl  dier  Ar^aeo^  , 
lof/ie.)  Tliej)ld  J-tatue  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter  ' 
may  have  been  a  stouc,  au  ai-rullte;  and  the  wooden  y  . 
stathe  thai  Uiuiuuius  Bafi,'l!t5me  r^ry  rude  piece  of 
work.  A<  cordin<,'  to  Miuucius  Felix  (c21),  tha 
Ephesian  Diana  was  represented  with  many  breaata* 
(See  the  notes  on  Tacit  Aim.  iii.  61,  ed.  Oberfia.) 

The  a[Hi>fIe  e.-'tahli.Nlifd  a  riiri.-tian  church  at 
Epheeus,  and  we  learn  from  what  he  said  to  the 
eidefs  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  when  thcjy  met  him 

.It  Miletus  {Acts,  XX.  17  — .11),  that  h«  had  lived 
there  three  years.  Ue  afterwards  addressed  •  letter 
to  the  Ephesians,  which  forms  part  of  the  canonical 
New  Te?.t.untnit.  In  the  book  of  Revelations  (ii.  1, 
&C.)  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  placed- first  among  the 
seven  eburches  of  Asia.  The  heathen  and  the  Chris- 
tian  church  of  Ephesus  subsisted  ti  iher  for  some 
time.  The  great  festival  called  Koivhy  'Aala$ 
was  held  in  sereral  of  the  chief  towns  in  torn,  of 
which  Ephesus  w.xs  ore.  In  a.  D.  341  the  third 
general  council  was  held  at  Ephesus.  The  Atsiarcha 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostka  (xiz. 
31),  on  the  (Kcas-ion  of  the  tumult  in  Ephesus,  are 
prubahly,as  Schleusner  says,  the  representatiTes  from 
the  dtiee  of  Ada,  who  1ia4*  the  charge  of  the  n> 
liji l  U-s  suleiniiities  ;  or  thev  may  have  been  the 
Ahiarchs  of  Ephesus  only.  Under  the  Christian 
emperore  Ephesus  has  th^  title  of  ^  vpi^nf  mU 
ynf  iaTn  nr]Tp6iro\it  rfji  'Aaiat. 

The  remains  of  Ephesus  are  portly  buried  in 
rubbish,  and  overgrown  with  Tegetatioo.  Th^  an 
near  a  ])lare  n>iw  callol  Ayafilul:.  Thc^e  remains 
have  been  visited  and  described  by  many  tiavellerSy 
but  it  b  difflcuH  witbont  m  phn  of  the  ground  to 
nnlerstand  the  descriptions.  S^ion  and  A\nieler 
visited  the  phice  in  1675,  and  described  it  after  the 
fashion  of  that  day  (vol.  i.  p.  244).   The  ruins  have 

also  been  described  by  Chislitill  {Trnvth  in  Ttirliff, 
&c  p.  23,  &C.),  and  at  some  length  by  Cliandler 
i^Aiia  HHnoff  e.  99,  &c.),  and  by  many  other 
more  recent  travellers.  Tlie  dis.njun  arancc  of  such 
a  huge  mass  as  the  temple  of  Diana  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  materials  having 
been  carried  off  for  mcnlem  buildings;  and  jirnbably 
this  and  other  phw  es  near  the  toast  supplied  mil- 
terfads  for  Constantinople.  Tiic  .<^oil  in  the  valley 
has  also  been  raised  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river, 
and  probably  covers  imn^f  old  aubatructions.  Tha 
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temple  of  Ephesos,  beinf^  the  centre  of  tho  pagan  I 
worsbip  in  Asia,  wniilil  be  one  of  the  first  to  suffer 
from  the  iconoclasts  in  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius  I., 
when  n>en  in  black,  as  Lihanius  calls  tbein,  ovcr- 
tlirncd  tlio  alt.ir>.  iiml  ilffncMl  the  toin|ilos.  When 
the  qreat  Diuiui  uf  tlie  Kpheaiajui  was  turned  out  uf 
her  home,  the  building  eoold  swft  no  oUur  pwpoee 
than  to  be  used  as  a  stone  qnarrr. 

Chandler  found  tho  stadium  of  Ephesus,  one  side 
of  which  was  on  the  hill  which  he  identifies  with 
Prion,  and  the  nppoMite  side  which  was  next  to  tho 
plain  was  rai^  on  arches.  He  fuuiid  the  length 
to  be  687  ftet  He  also  describes  the  remains  of 
tlie theatre,  which  is  incntione<l  in  the  tumult  which 
was  caused  at  Ephesus  hj  St.  Paul's  preaching. 
Fellows  (Aaia  Mtoop,  pt.  874)  observes  that  then 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  si  to  of  the  theatre. 
Chandler  saw  also  the  remains  of  an  odeuin  or  music 
halL   Thefo  are  tho  temafais  ef  a  tsmplo  of  the  Co- 

riiitbian  onicr,  which  was  abont  130  feet  long,  and 
8U  wide.  The  cella  was  built  of  massive  stODSB. 
The  eeionns  wen  4  feet  6  inches  in  disnntari  and 

the  whole  height,  iiuliidinj^  the  b.iM'  a:id  capitals^ 
above  46  feet.  The  shafu  were  tiuted,  and  of  ft 
single  piece  of  stone.  The  best  pieserred  of  these 
columns  that  Chandler  saw  wras  bnikm  into  two 
parts.  The  frieae  contained  a  portion  of  bold  sculp- 
ture, whidi  represented  some  foliage  and  young  bojs. 
The  qiuirrics  on  Prion  or  Pioo,  for  tlie  name  is  ^ 
written  both  ways,  supplied  the  marble  for  the 
temples  of  Ephesos.  Pnon,  as  Strabo  has  it,  was  | 
also  called  Lepre  Acte  ;  it  was  above  the  city  of 
Strabo's  tims^  and  on  i^  as  he  sajs,  was  part  of  the 
wall. 

Hamilton  (Researchet,  Sec.  vol,  ii.  p.  24),  one  of 
the  Utest  travellers  who  has  visited  Epbeeus,  spent 
seveial  days  there.  He  thinks  that  the  site  of  the 
great  temple  is  in  some  "  niiussive  stnictureji  near 
the  weetera  extremity  of  the  town,  which  overlook 
the  swamp  or  marsh  where  was  the  ancient  har- 
bour." This  is  exactly  the  spot  where  it  ought  to 
be  accnrdinj;  to  Stnibo's  description.  Tlie  place 
wliich  Hamilton  deM:ribcs  is  "  immediately  in  front 
of  the  port,  raised  upon  ft  blM  thirty  or  forty  feet 
hi^h,  and  apprwiclied  by  a  prand  flight  of  steps, 
the  ruins  of  which  ure  still  visible  in  tiic  centre  of 
the  pile."  Hamilton  observes  that  *'  brick  arches 
ftnd  other  works  have  also  Ix-en  raisetl  on  various 
portions  of  the  walls;  but  this  was  probably  done  by 
the  Christians  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  the  removal  of  tho  cohimns  by  Constantine, 
when  a  church  was  erected  on  its  ruins."  The 
Bopposition  that  the  basement  of  the  temple  has  been 
buried  by  the  alluvium  of  the  Caystor  is  very  pro- 
perly rejected  by  Hamiltco,  who  has  pointed  out  the 
probaUs  site.  Pliny  describes  a  spring  in  the  city, 
and  names  it  Callipia,  which  may  be  the  Alitaea  of 
Pansanias.  Hamilton  found  a  beautiful  spring  to 
the  north  of  the  haitenr;  the  head  of  the  sprii^^ 
was  aVi  Mit  200  yards  from  the  temple.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  temple,  supposed  to  be  near  the  port, 
from  the  old  dty  on  the  heights  mdm  to  agree 
with  the  story  in  Herodotus  (i.  26).  The  position 
of  the  tomb  of  Androdus,  as  described  bj  Pausanias, 
it  quts  consistent  with  this  supposed  rite  of  the 
grSftfc  temple.  Hamilton  observes  that  the  roa<l 
Pausanias  describee  "  must  have  led  along 
Ae  valkjr  between  Prion  and  Gorasns,  whldi  ex- 
tcnds  tt)wards  Magnesia,  and  is  crossed  by  the  line 
of  walls  creoted  faj  Lysimachos.  The  Magnesian 
Qatsi  iponli  abo  him  tteod  in  this  valley,  and  most 


not  be  confminded  with  those  whkh  an  in  the  di- 
rection of  A  iasfiliirl:."  Hamilton  mppoeee  that  the 
Olympieiuni  may  have  stood  in  the  space  between 
the  temple  of  Altemisftad  the  theatre  in  the  taf^ 
bourh<Hxl  of  tlio  ajora,  where  he  found  the  remains 
of  a  largo  Corinthiau  temple,  which  is  that  which 
Chandler  describes. 

Hamilton  describes  the  Hellenic  wall  of  Lysima« 
chus  as  extending  along  the  heights  of  Coressos 
"  for  nearly  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  in  a  SE.  and 
NW.  direction,  from  the  heights  immediately  to  the 
S.  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  tower  called  the  Priaoo 
of  St  Pftal,  bnt  wfaUh  is  in  CMtt  one  of  tha  tonws  of 
the  ancient  waU,  ckwiy  m«mbling  many  others 
which  ocenr  at  vaiiona  inlanrals.  The  portion  which 
connsctsd  Mount  Prion  with  MoontOeraMns,  and  in 
which  was  the  Blagnesian  Gate,  appears  to  have  been 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  gymnasium."  The 
wan  is  wdl  bdit  Hamilton  ||ivii  ft  dmwing  of  a 
perfect  gateway  in  the  wall,  with  ft  peculiar  ardk 
He  obaenred  also  another  wall  extending  from  tha 
theatre  over  the  top  of  Mmmt  Prion,  and  tfisnca  la 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  stadium.  He  thinks 
that  this  may  be  the  oldest  walL  Besides  this  wall 
and  Aat  supposed  to  bo  Lysimadms  *,  already  da- 
scribed,  he  found  another  wall,  principally  of  brick, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been  built  by  the  Byzan- 
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A.  TIarlx>ur.  now  fllled  upw 

B.  Koad  to  Colophoa. 
CC.  Uiver  Cayttrus. 
1)1).  River  Cenchrius. 
KB.  Hoad  to  SamoSk 
FF.  Coretius. 

OG.  Prion. 

HH.  Bond  to  Ma(me«ia. 

II.  Rood  to  Sardes  aad  Snyraa. 

J.  Inner  harbour,niNr  a  swamp. 

KK.  Kivor  .St-linui. 

1.  Teinploof  ArtemU  of  Fphpiu. 

2.  Grcdt  hviildinK  bflont;inK  to  the  bartMMir*  taSSO^ 

recti)  *uppo«ed  to  Im>  the  tenplo Of  AltSBBift. 

3.  A  gi>ra  »urrouodedbj  pillars. 

4.  Corinthian  tCSDple. 

5.  Tottil)t. 

C.  OiUium. 

7.  Olyinpifiuin. 

8.  LarKf  theetrs. 

9.  Stadium. 

10.  M.tKiir»l«n  gatas. 

11.  Cajmoasium. 


*  ThisplanisfkanKiepert,and  wQlha  nasfhl  to 

the  readers  of  this  article;  but  the  writer  does  not 
suppose  that  every  spot  here  indkstod  can  be  OOD* 
sidoed  ss  rightly  fixed  yet 
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tion  when  the  town  bad  diininished  in  size:  "  con- 
udenble  reouuiM  of  this  nuy  still  be  traced  at  the 
ftot  of  Mount  Ooffwww,  «stendiiig  from  near  Uic 
theatre  westward  tn  the  port  and  temple  of  Diana." 
There  are  remains  of  an  aqoeduct  st  Ephesoa.  Spon 
ud  Wh«l«diodaMrib»»Mri«of  araMt  m  bdng 
five  or  six  niilf*3  from  rplirstis  on  the  road  to  Scala 
Mora,  with  an  inschptioo  iu  bonoor  of  IXiaoa  and 
Um  tnpenn  Tilmia*  tad  AngMtoi. 

Hamilton  copied  a  few  in.srriptions  at  Ephesus 
(▼ol.  iL  p.  455).  Chandler  copied  others,  which  were 
poUiriMd  in  mi  Inwripdooes  Antiqoae &c  In 
the  "  Antiquities  nf  Ionia,"  vol.  ii.,  there  are  vicwb  of 
the  remains  of  fiphesos,  and  flans.  Some  of  the 
edna  cf  EptMBOB  of  tlie  Roman  period  ham  •  neliosng 
fipxTv  that  n  presents  the  river  Cayster,  with  the 
Idgead  E^MTiwr  Kavcrpos.  Arund^  (^Discounet 
As  .isw  JfMor,  vbL  fi.)  haa  ediketod  aooM  partiei^^ 
about  the  Christian  history  of  Epliesns.  The  n-ader 
may  also  ooosnlt  the  "  Life  and  Ephties  of  St.  Faal " 
hj  Conybeara  and  Dawaon^     li.  p.  66,  &e. 

The  name  of  the  village  of  Auu€duck  near  Smyrna 
u  generally  said  to  be  a  cormption  of  "Aytos 
Xo^or,  a  name  of  St.  John,  to  whom  the  chief  Christian 
charch  of  Ephesos  was  dedicated  (Procop.  de  Aedif. 
V.  1 ).  But,  as  Arondell  obeerres,  this  is  very  absurd : 
and  be  supposes  it  to  be  a  Turkish  name.  Tamerlane 
aaaamped  here  after  he  had  taken  Smyrna.  The 
name  is  written  AyazUc  by  Tamerlane's  liistorian 
Cherefeddin  Ali  (French  Translation,  by  Petis  dc  k 
Croix,  veil.  iv.  p.  58).  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Tamerlane  de^stroyed  the  place,  but  his  historian 
says  nothing  about  thaL  £pbesus  bad  perished  be- 
fintli0dqniorTaiMrlaoe.|l  [Q.L.] 


OODI  OW 


EPBBADL  1.  Onaof  tiMMva  tribaaof  Ii. 

rsel.  [Palaestina.] 

2.  (^L^lfk),  a  city  named  only  by  St.  John 
(sL  54),  wttbovt  any  dna  to  ito  poaMon,  eoccept 

that  it  was  iyyv^  Tr\\  ipiinov,  probably  the  wild 
and  rocky  wildomess  of  Judea,  iKUtb>east  of  Jeru- 
anlcD,  nraally  ao  deiignatod  in  tlia  Vtm  Tflatamont 

This  {K>siti(in  would  answer  well  enough  to  the 
situation  assigned  it  by  Eosebioa  ^OaomasL  $.  v. 
'Et^fM^r),  who  doacribes  it  aa  a  ha^  village  eight 
distant  from  Jcnafvalom  to  the  north,  where, 
r,  St.  Jerome  reads  20  miles.  In  confirma- 
tion of  tlna  ia  Hie  mnitian  of  the  anall  town  of 
Ephraim,  in  connection  with  Bethel,  by  Joscphus 
{£.  J.  iv.  9.  §  9),  and  the  desert  is  probably  the 
same  which  is  oUled  in  Joshna  (zvni.  IS)  the 
wilderness  of  Beth-aven,  and  Mount  Bethel  in  viii. 
24.  (comp.  xvi.  I .)  (Rcland,  PalaesL  pp.  376, 377.) 
Dr.Hobinson  believes  it  to  bo  the  same  as  "Ephraim 
with  the  towns  thereof,"  which  Abijah  took  firom 
Jeroboam  (cir.  d.  c.  957),  also  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Iktbel  (2  CArvn.  xiii.  19).  Assuming 
St  Jen)inf''»  statement  of  the  distance  to  be  correct, 
he  identifies  Ephraim  with  "  the  lofty  site  of  the 
modem  El-Taiyibeh,  MtuaLed  two  hours  NE.  uf 
Bethel,  and  six  hooa  nad  twtnlj  anoatM  MME. 


of  Jerusalem  (reckonin*;  three  Roman  miles  tn  tho 
hour),  ailjacenl  to  and  overlooking  the  broad  tract 
of  de::ert  country  lying  between  It  and  the  vallej 
of  tho  .Ionian."  (Kobinson, //armony  n/"  Me  Fout 
GotpeU,  note  on  pt  vL  §  93.)  Ue  hnds  it  also 
m  the  Ophrsh  of  Bcnjanin  mentioned  in  Jash. 
xviii.  23,  1  Sam.  xiii.  17.  PfxssiMy,  also,  "  Mount 
Epbron,"  mentioned  in  the  northern  border  of  the  tribe 
of  Jndd^  nny  bathe  flMmntdn  diatrfetef  Benjainin, 
deriving  its  name  from  tliis  city,    (Josh.  xv.  9.) 

3.  A  woody  countajon  the  east  of  Jordan  in 
Gilead,  where  tbe  deoitdve  battle  between  Darid  and 
his  n'voltcd  son  was  finip;ht,  one  of  wIkvsc  naks 
proved  fatal  to  .\bsalom.  (2  Sam.  xviiL  6.)  ^G.  W.J 

ETHTRA  {'E(pvpii),  Um  name  ef  several  andent 
cities  in  (Jn-ccc.  Mt  imkc  (.ad  Stfph.  B.  p.  275) 
connects  the  word  with  i^^o^du^  and  others  suppose 
it  to  be  eqnimlent  to  ^vpd  (Cnitins,  Peloponnesot^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  593);  but  the  meaning  of  tlM  vwd  oaa 
only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

ETHYRA  CEipvpri).  1.  Tlie  ancient  name  of 
Corinth.  [Corinthus.] 

2.  A  town  of  Elb,  situated  upon  the  river  SelleeiSi 
and  ^  ancient  capital  of  Angelas,  whom  Hercnlea 
conquered.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  659,  xv.  531 :  see  below, 
Na4.)  Strabo  describes  Ephyra  as  distant  120 
stadia  from  Elis,  on  the  road  to  Lasion,  and  says 
that  on  its  site  or  near  it  waa  built  the  town  of 
Oenoi?  or  Boeonoa.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338,  where,  for  the 
corrupt  Ktifiimtf  rfi  iwi6a\aaaluva,  we  ought  to 
read,  with  Meineke,  Ktifiiyri  rp  ^wl  Anyfaww.) 
Stephanns  also  sj»^4iks  nf  an  Ephyra  Ix-tween  Pylns 
and  Elis,  Pylos  being  the  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ladon  and  the  Peneius.  (Slqih.  B.  s.  v.  'E^vpm.) 
From  thpse  two  accounts  tliere  can  be  little  doubt 
that  llie  L.adon,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Peneius, 
is  the  Sellecis,  which  Stxabo  describes  as  liamg  in 
Mount  PholoJ'.  Curtius  plarf's  Ephyra  near  the 
modem  village  of  KUtura  which  hes  on  the  Ladon, 
abont  120  stadia  from  Elis,  by  way  of  Pylos.  Leake 
suj>p)«ps,  with  much  loss  pn^liaMiity,  that  the  Sel- 
lecis is  the  Peneius,  and  that  Ephyra  was  the  more 
ancient  name  ef  Elia.  (Cnrtins,  Pefopoiwiesflt,  voL 

i.  p.  39,  seq. ;  Lcako,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7.) 

3.  A  village  of  Sicyonia,  mentioned  by  Strabo^ 
akng  with  tbe  lirer  Selleeia,  as  aitnated  near  fii- 
cyon.  Ross  conjecturee  that  some  ruins  Mtnated 
upon  a  hill  about  20  minutes  south-cast  of  Suii  re- 
present the  Scyeoian  Ephyra.  (Strab.  riii.  p.  338 ; 
Ross,  Reiien  im  Pelojwnms,  p.  .'if).) 

4.  A  town  of  Tliesprotia  in  Epeirus,  afterwards 
eaOed  GiOHTBra,  according  to  Stnbo.  Thneydidea 
describes  it  as  situated  in  the  district  I'latatis  in 
Thesprotia,  away  from  tbe  sea;  and  it  further  ap- 
pears from  bta  aoeonnt,  compared  witli  that  of 
Strabo,  that  itatood  not  far  from  the  dir-cLarpe  of 
the  Acheron  and  tfaa  Acherusian  hdce  into  tiie  port 
called  Gljfep  Immh.  (Thnc.  i.  46;  Strab.  tii. 
324.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  and  other  modem 
travellers  at  a  church,  formerly  a  monastery  of  St. 
John,  distant  3  or  4  miles  direct  from  Porto  #*a- 
nari :  tho  church  standa  CR  lanaiM  cf  Helkoie  walla 
of  polygonal  masonry. 

The  Thesprotian  Ephyra  appears  to  be  tbe  town 
mentioned  in  two  passages  of  tbe  Odyiaey  (L 

ii.  328).  Tho  Ephyri,  mentioned  in  a  passage  of 
tlte  Iliad  (xiii.  301),  were  supjiosfd  by  Pausanias  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thesprotian  town  (I'aus. 
ix.  36.  §."});  hut  Strat<o  niaiiifainod  tliat  the  poet 
referred  to  the  ihess&iiau  Ephyra  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
44S).    Soma  rwnnwattatow  afrai  supposed  Htm 
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Ephyra  on  the  Sonccis  (Horn.  II.  ii.  659,  xt.  531) 
to  be  the  Thesprolkn  town,  but  Slmbo  expressly 
luintaiM  fhat  Homer  aBnte  is  AeM  paaeaf^  to 
the  Elelan  town.  [Xo.  2.]  (Strab.  vii.  p.  328; 
comp.  viii.  p.  338.)  Fausaiuaa  repraMDts  Cidiynu 
M  the  oipitml  of  llw  andent  kiiigs  of  Tlusprotia, 
where  Theseus  and  Peiritlious  were  thrown  into  chains 
}»  AUoaeus;  and  it«  cetebritj  in  the  moat  ancient 
innw  iDij  abo  be  inferred  frm  ft  paanf^  of  nnd^ 
(Pans.  L  17.  |4;  Find.  Xem.  vii.  .^r,.)  (Leake, 
Ifortkerm  (ifrvMa,  vol.  iii.  p.  7,  vol.  iv.  pp.  53, 175.) 

5.  A  tQfwn  of  Thessaly,  afterwanb  ealled  OiwMn 
or  Crannon.  [Crasos.J 

6.  A  town  of  the  Agraei  in  Aetolia,  of  uncertain 
ttto.    (Strab.  viii.  p.  338.) 

7.  An  island  in  the  ArgoUc  pulf,  suppscd  by 
Leake  to  be  Spctzia,  (Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  19  ;  Leake, 
Pdopormesiaak,  p.  294.) 

EFicxcMrrni  locri.  [Locri.] 

EPICTE  1  US  PHBYGIA.    |  Piibyoia.] 

EPIDAMNUSb  [Dtrrhachium.] 

El'IDAURU8CEir»«aw)»oy,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4,  Peut. 
Tab.i  EfHdaaram,  Plin.  iii.  22,  Geog.  Rav.:  Ra- 
fftuchVecchia;  Illyric,  Zaplal),  a  maritime  city  of 
Illjiieuiit  of  which  no  notice  occurs  till  the  civil 
vr.ir  between  Poo^na  and  Caessar,  when  having  de- 
clared iR  favour  of  the  hitter,  it  was  besieged  by  M. 
Octavios.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Vatinius  re- 
lieved it.  CHirt.  B.  AUx.  44,  45.)  Under  the  lt>- 
mans  it  becKuie  a  colony  (I'lin.  /.  c);  and,  as  in  the 
'cities  of  the  same  name  in  E'eloponnefllia,  Aitclcpius 
v.os  the  prin(i].al  deity  of  tiie  Illyrian  town.  Con- 
Btautianus,  acting  for  Justinian  in  the  (luiliic  War, 
wscil{ied  Epidaarus  with  his  fleet.  (PrtH  np.  B.  G. 
L  7;  Le  Beau,  lifjJi  Empire,  vol.  viii.  p.  3.'}.").)  It 
ivaa  afterwards  destroyed,  but  tliere  is  some  uncer- 
fmaHj  M  to  the  date  of  that  event:  it  appears  tliat 
the  fugiti^'es  established  themselves  at  Rausiuin, 
wkich  in  time  was  altered  into  Raguta,  (Cuiibt. 
Poffh.  d»  Aim.  Iwtp,  S9.)  Ragut^V^echia  no 
longer  contams  any  renuuns  of  Kpidaunus,  .md  all 
memorials  of  its  site  are  confined  to  uucriptioms 
IragnMnta  of  walla,  coins,  and  other  tliii^iis  ibond  by 
excavation.  (Wilkinson,  Dahmtln  nw/  .Montenegro, 
voL  L  p.  373 ;  Neigcbaur,  Die  Hudtlacat,  p.  82 ; 
Sehahriic,  Slav.  Au.  toL  iL  p.  97S;  Eivel,  Gt»ch, 
fun  R'iguta,  p.  44.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EPIDAUBUS  ( £irl3aiipos :  Elk  'EwiSaipm), 
•  town  on  dw  caateni  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  in  the 
distrust  callod  Ar;;oli>  under  the  T!ii;nan.-<.  Through- 
out the  floaiishing  period  of  Grecian  history  it  was 
an  independent  ^te,  poseessing  a  small  territory 
('EriSaupfa),  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Arj^eia, 
on  the  north  by  the  Corinthia,  on  the  south  by  the 
Troezema,  and  on  tlie  east  by  the  Sannio  gnlf.  Epi- 
(lauru.s  is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  ^  liich  pro- 
jects from  a  narrow  phun,  surronndod  on  the  land 
side  by  mountains.  In  this  plain  the  vine  fa  chiefly 
cultivated,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Homer  (^- 
xt\6tyr'  'EriSavpov,  Horn.  7/.  ii.  561).  North  of 
the  peninsuU  is  a  well  protected  harbour;  south  of 
it,  an  open  roadstead.  The  original  tovm  was  con- 
fined to  the  peninsula,  which  is  15  stadia  in  dr> 
eomference.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  374.)  The  town  also 
Mtended  upon  the  shore  both  north  and  south  of  the 
peninsula,  and  embraced  the  small  |)roniontory  which 
forms  tiie  southern  extremity  of  the  northern  linr- 
bonr.    Epidauras  is  accwately  described  by  Strabo 

r.)  as  situated  in  a  rece&s  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
looking  towards  the  iOL,  and  bhut  in  by  high 


EPioAumn. 

Epiflaunis  po8ses.se<l  only  a  smiall  territory;  hot 
various  circumstances  contributed  to  make  it  a  place 
of  importance  at  an  eariyperfod.  Of  tbeanthefriik 

ripal  was  its  temple  of  Asclepius,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  the  city,  U  which  weahaU 
speak  presently.  Epidannis  hj  wmr  Anglan  and  the 
'■tl>  I  i>land8  in  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  harbours  of  Athens,  from  which  it  was  dislaBt 
only  a  aiz  hoars^  sail.  It  waa  iiltawiae  neaily  da* 
east  of  Arprvi,  from  which  there  was  a  hichway  to 
Epidaurus,  forming  the  chief  line  of  commaoicatioB 
between  Argos  aiM  the  Rarsme  |^f.  Bpidaans 
was  said  by  Aristotle  tn  have  lioen  originally  a 
Carian  aettiement.  tieoce  it  was  called  Eiacaros. 
Strabo  nktea  that  its  more  ancient  name  was  Sfi* 
taurus.  (Strab.  L  c.  ;  Stepb.  B.  jr.  c.  'EirtSaupoj; 
Eustatb.  ad  Uom.  IL  iL  561.)  It  was  afterwaids 
colonised  by  lonians.  According  to  Aristotle,  it  wis 
colonised  by  loMians  from  the  Attic  tetrapdis,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Heradeidae  on  tbdr  retain  t» 
Peloponneaos  {jap.  Strab.  L  c);  but  it  is  more  ii 
amovdanoa  with  the  generally  received  Ie|^  te 
suppose  that  Epidaurus  had  been  previously  eoio* 
niaed  by  lonians,  and  that  these  latter  were  expelled 
by  the  Dorian  inraders.  Imiml.  this  is  the  state- 
ment of  Pausanias,  who  relates  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  Ejadaurus  was  governed  hj 
Pitymns,  a  descendant  of  Ion,  who  snrrendered  tfat 
country  without  a  contest  to  Deipliontes  an*!  the 
Argives,  and  himself  retired  to  Athens  with  his  citi- 
zens. (Pans.  ii.  26.  §  1,  seq.)  fMpbontes  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son-in-law  of  Temenn.s,  who  obtained 
Argus  as  his  share  fcf  the  Dorian  conquests,  having 
married  Hymetho,  the  daughter  of  Tem^ras.  Hm 
misfortunes  of  Deiphontes  afforded  materials  f^r  fke 
tragic  poets.  (Z/tct  of  Biogr.  art.  Jjciphcmta.) 
Whatever  troth  there  may  be  m  thnoo  ]esends,thi 
fact  is  certain  that  the  Dorian.s  became  masters  of 
Epidaurus,  and  continued  throughout  the  historical 
period  tlie  mlinf  claaa  in  tlie  state.  At  an  cariy 
fjeriotl  Epidannis  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  commercial  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
colonised  Aegina,  wliidi  waa  fir  a  long  time  nlyeit 
to  it.  [Akoina.  p.  3.1,  a.]  It  also  colonised,  near 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  ef  Cos,  Ca- 
lydnus,  and  NIsyma.  (Herod.  TiL  99.)  Bat  « 
Ac;;ina  grew  in  imprtance,  Epidaurus  declined,  and 
in  the  sixth  century  b.-c.  almost  all  the  coaunerce 
of  the  mother-dty  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  die 
Aeginetans. 

Epidaunu  i»s  originally  governed  by  kings,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Deipbontes;  bnt,  as  hi  nost 

of  the  other  Grecian  states,  monarchy  was  succeeded 
by  an  oligarchy,  which  was  in  its  turn  superHded 
for  a  thne  by  a  tyranny.  Amongst  the  tyrants  «f 
Epidaurus  was  Procles,  whose  daughter  Melissa  was 
married  to  Pcriander,  tyrant  of  Oorinth ;  simI  when 
Procles  resented  the  murder  of  his  daughter  by 
Periander,  the  latter  nuux'hed  against  his  &ther-iD- 
law  and  led  him  away  into  captivity  after  taking 
Epidaurus.  (Hcred.  iii.  50 — 52.)  After  the  abdU 
tion  of  the  tyranny  the  government  of  Epidaonii 
agiun  reverted  to  the  dij^archy.  who  retained  pos- 
session of  it  during  the  wliole  his^rical  period.  FtT 
this  reason  the  Epidaurians  ware  always  6rm  allies 
iif  S[arta,  and  severed  their  connection  with  their 
mother-city,  Argos,  since  the  Utter  had  adopted  a 
democmtical  eonstatntion.  Of  the  asaot  form  of  tbs 
Epidaurian  government  we  have  no  particulars.  We 
only  read  of  magistrates  called  Artynae,  wbo  wart 
pHideiiti  of  n  eoqiidl  of  ISOBBHnba.  (Ftat^MtfL 
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Uraee.  1.)   The  origiiud  inhabitanU  of  the  ooontiy  |  to  tiie  mounUin  was  the  boandaiy  of  the  territory 


Iran  eaUed  KM^rctft  or  ituty  feet,  ind  cultivated 

the  land  for  their  D()rian  masters  in  the  city. 
(Plut/.  c;  Ucsjch.  $.v.  Kev(vod««;  Waikx^Uw. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  151,  transl.)  fn  tbd  PlIopQiiiMrian 
War  (b.  c.  419)  the  Arrives  made  war  upon  the 
Epidaurians  and  attempted  to  take  tbeir  ci^,  bat 
thej  were  repalaed  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  their 
own  territories.  (Thoc.  v.  53 — 57.)  In  tlie  tinw 
of  the  Romans,  Epidaunu  was  little  more  than  the 
harbour  of  the  temple  of  Asdepios.  Paosanias  gives 
ooly  a  brief  account  of  its  pubUc  buildings.  He 
mentions  a  t4>mple  of  Athena  Cissaea  on  the  acropolia; 
temples  of  Dionysus,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite,  in  the 
city;  a  sacred  enclosun  «f  Aadeplas  in  the  suburbs; 
and  a  temple  of  Hcr.-i  on  a  promontory  at  tho  harbour, 
which  promontory  doubtless  the  one  fonuing  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  harbotir,  and  now  called  C. 
Nikolao.  (Pans.  ii.  29.  §  I .)  The  name  of  Epidaurus 
is  still  preserved  in  the  corrupted  form  of  I  'ldhavro, 
which  is  tiM  name  of  a  neighbouring  village.  The 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  in 
many  parte  along  tlie  clitis  of  the  pcnituiula.  Here 
Dtfdwdl  nocioed  some  fragments  of  colamiia,  and  a 
draped  statue  of  a  female  figure,  fcmning  apparently 
the  cover  of  a  sarcophagus.  The  sea  has  encroached 
npoB  tha  ihdnaB  Mthir  dlda  «f  tha  psnhnala,  and 
6o;ne  remains  of  tha  colar  citj  lugr  atOl  be  aeen 
uuder  water. 

Tha  tsnpla  «r  Aadqiiin  mi  iMaated  at  tha  dla- 
taooa  af  5  mile^  wi-st  of  Kpidaurus  on  tha  road  to 
Aigoa.  (Liv.  slv.  28.)  It  was  one  of  the  mo6t 
edehmled  spots  in  Onees,  and  naa  frequented  by 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  for  the 
core  of  their  diseases.  The  temple  itself  was  only 
a  amall  part  of  the  taeved  apot  lSk»  the  Altis 
at  Olympia,  and  the  Hisciim  of  Pct-ridon  at  the 
Isthmus,  there  was  a  sacred  enclu6ure,  usually 
callsd  the  grove  (ftXiref)  of  Asclepius,  and  con- 
taining several  public  buildings.  It  stood  in  a 
small  pUin  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
(Pans.  iL  27.  §  1.)  The  Baaed  encksnre  was** kss 
than  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  it  was  cunfinod  on 
two  sides  by  steep  hills,  and  on  the  other  two  by 
a  wall,  which  appears  to  have  formed  a  right  angle 
in  the  lowest  and  most  lev*  !  jurl  of  the  valley, 
and  is  still  traceable  in  several  plu^-eis.''  (Leake.) 
The  recollection  of  the  sacred  character  of  this 
vnUqr  has  been  pn»erved  down  to  the  present 
name.  It  is  still  called  flieron  {l*(>6y),  or  the 
Jhnctoary  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
tha  village,  throof^  which  the  road  leads  to  the 
Hieron,  b<»ars  the  name  of  K</r6ni,  evidently  de- 
rived from  Ciffoois,  the  mother  of  Asclepius,  and 
which  it  most  have  preserved  from  ancient  times, 
although  the  name  is  nut  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers.  Of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  sanc- 
toary  the  highest  lies  to  the  north  :  it  is  now 
calletl  Bolonidia,  and  bore  in  amient  times  the 
name  of  Titthium  (Tirtfior),  becauM:  the  child  of 
Cerooia,  winch  was  tapuiid  upon  this  mountain, 
was  here  suckled  by  a  fOil  (Pans.  ii.  26.  §  4, 
21.  §  7.)  Mount  Otmmnxm  {}S,w6prto¥, 
Pbm.  iL  17.  §  7),  «B  which  stood  a  temple  of 
Apollo  XLileatas.  i.?  probably  the  hill  in  the  south- 
east of  the  valley,  above  the  theatre,  on  the  way 
to  Troeacn.  Pansamaa  also  mentions  a  hill  called 
CoBTPiiAEUM,  on  the  summit  of  whiih  was  a 


of  Aline.  (Fans.  ii.  S8.  §  2.)  The  buildings  in 
the  sacred  grove  are  described  by  Pausanias.  Ha 
mentions  first  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  containing  a 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god,  the  worlc  of 
Tbrasjmedes  of  Parne;,  and  half  the  size  t£  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  god  sat  upon  a 
throne,  holding  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  re&ting  the 
other  upon  the  head  of  a  serpent  ;  a  dog  ]qr  at 
his  feet.  On  one  side  of  the  temple  there  were 
dormitories  for  those  who  came  to  consult  the  god. 
Near  the  temple  was  the  Tholus,  a  circular  bcdld* 
ing  of  white  marble,  built  by  I'olyclcitns  of  Argns, 
and  containing  pictures  by  Pausias.  in  the  sacred 
enclosure  there  was  a  theatre,  also  built  by  Pcdy- 
eleitus,  which  Pausanias  coasidered  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  The  other  objeet'4  within  the 
sacred  enclosure  specified  by  Pan.sanias  were  tem* 
pies  of  Artemis,  Aphrmiite,  and  Themis,  a  stadium, 
a  fountain  covered  with  a  roof,  and  beveral  works 
erected  by  Antoninus  Pius  bsAra  he  became  em- 
j)eror  of  Kome,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
the  bath  of  A.-idepiu.s  a  temple  of  the  gods  called 
Epidotae,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hygirfa,  Asclspioi^ 
and  A[)ol!o  sumamed  the  Ae^^yptian,  and  a  build- 
ing beyond  the  sacred  enclosure  for  the  reception 
of  the  dying  and  of  women  in  kbeur,  beomee  it 
was  unkwful  for  any  one  to  die  or  to  be  bom  within 
the  sanctuary.  (Pans.  ii.  27.)  A  festival  was 
oolehmtsd  in  the  sacred  grave  in  henoor  of  Aade- 
pins  with  muvii  n)  and  pymna.stic  games  :  it  took 
place  every  four  years,  nine  days  after  the  Isthmian 
gamsa.  (Sebol.  oti  PML  Ntm,  m.  145 ;  Plat/on, 
init.  ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Afcleyiieid.)  Tfie  site  of 
the  sacred  enclosure  is  now  covered  with  ruins, 
widdi  It  is  diffionlt  ftr  the  meet  part  to  assign  ta 
any  defiuitt-  buildinps.  The  psition  of  the  Tholus 
is  clearly  marked  by  its  foundations,  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  waa  about  SO  feet  in  diameter. 
In  its  nei;:hlioiiihood  are  some  foundations  of  a 
temple,  which  was  probably  the  great  temple  of 
Aaelepins.  The  rums  of  the  theatre  are  tha  meet 
important  L(  akc  observes  that  this  theatre  ie  in 
better  preservation  tlian  any  other  temple  in  Greece, 
except  that  which  exists  near  Tramttzu$  in  Epims, 
not  far  from  /oannina.  **  The  orchestra  was  about 
90  feet  in  length,  and  the  entire  theatre  about  370 
feet  in  diameter  :  ^  rows  of  seats  still  appear 
above  ground  in  a  lower  dhrbden,  which  is  separated 
by  a  diazoma  from  an  upper,  consisting  of  20  seats.  '2  3 
Twenty-four  scalae,  or  flights  of  steps,  diverging  in  H^-.^ 
ei|uidi8tafit  radii  firom  the  bottom  to  tlic  top,  formed 
the  commnnications  with  the  seats.  The  theatre, 
when  complete,  was  capable  of  containing  12,000 
spectators.*^  Of  the  stadium  there  remain  tlte  cir- 
cular end  and  a  part  '»f  the  3<ljacent  sides,  with  15 
rows  of  seats.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  two  cis- 
terns and  a  bath. 

When  L.  Aeniilius  Paulns  visited  Epid.mrns  in 
u.  c.  167  after  tlie  conquest  of  Macedonia,  the 
sanctuary  was  still  rich  in  gifts  presented  by  thoea 
who  had  recovered  from  diseases  ;  but  it  had  Iveen 
robbed  of  most  of  these  votive  offerings  before  the 
Ume  of  LIvy.  (Uv.  xlv.  S8.)  It  snAred  meet 
fniin  the  drpredations  of  Sulla  at  the  same  time 
that  he  robUxl  the  temples  of  Olympia  and  Delphi. 
(DM.  Ewe.  p.  614,  ed.  Wcia.)  It  b  described  by 
Stralw)  xs  a  jdare  ivnowned  fcc  the  nirc  of  all  dis- 


tem|)le  of  Artemis  OoiTphaea.  It  appears  to  have  (eases,  always  full  of  invalids,  and  containing  votive 
beat  the  height  fai  tha  aooth-waat  of  tha  valley,  tabbtadeeeriptiveef  the  I 


nnca  eons  bettered  that  an  ottve  tree  on  the  ascent 


ftabletadeBeriptiveef  the  coiee,  as  at  Coiand  Tiigea. 

/KStiab.  viiL  p.374.)etvv/.2#^-  ^cw://.!/. 
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EPIDAURUS. 


EPIMARANITAE. 


Of  the  wonhip  of  Asclepins  bj  the  Epidaomos, 
«f  Us  Mwred  flukes,  and  «f  tin  tatradncdflo  of  his 

Wfltship  info  Rome  and  other  jbess,  an  account  is 
given  eUewhere.  {IHct.  Biogr.  art.  Aacula- 
pitu.)  (Dodvdl,  Tom-  Artmgh  OreeoB^  rtA.  IL 
p  ;  Leake,  A/orco,  vol.  ii.  j'.  410  ;  Bnblaye, 
JUchercAet,  &c  p.  54^  s«^.}  Cortius,  Felopoimuos, 
V«LiLp.4l6,  seq.) 


COIN  OF  EPIDAUaUS. 

EPIDAT3BUS  UMKtLK  CEiHSmpos  ^  iufirtpi), 
•  town  on  the  easteni  coast  of  Laconia,  situated  at 
the  hesd  of  a  spfldou  bsj,  fooned  by  the  promon- 
torj  Krmidhi^  on  the  noraif  and  tihe  promontory  of 
JfoneMMMia,  on  the  south.  It  was  a  colony  from 
Epidanrus  ia  AxgoUa,  and  U  said  to  hare  been  boilt 
in  cuii&equenoe  of  an  intimation  from  Asclepios, 
when  an  Kpidaurian  ship  tcMu  hcd  here  aa.  its  way  to 
Cos.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  §  6.)  Its  foundation  probably 
belongs  to  the.  time  whoi  the  whole  of  tlie  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia,  ■■  fir  ■•  the  promontory  Malea, 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Arpos.  (Hcpid.  i. 
82.)  The  epithet  Limera  was  considered  by  tiio 
ban  andeat  erities  to  be  given  to  the  town  on 
MBOmt  of  the  excellence  of  its  hnrhour^,  though 
adier  explanations  were  prouobtKi  ut  the  word  (Ai^i^- 

^  in  tip  KifUPiipJiif,  SCrab.  viii.  p.  368). 

Pau8ania5  describes  the  town  as  situated  on  a  height 
not  far  from  the  sea.  He  mentions  among  its  public 
btuldiogs  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepiiu,  a 
temple  of  Athena  on  the  acropolis,  and  a  temple  of 
Zbds  Soter  in  front  of  the  harboor.  (Pans.  iii.  23. 
%  10.)  The  mins  of  EpUavraa  an  rftaatsd  at  the 
spot  now  calle<l  ''Vi!  }foftrmva*ia.  "  The  walls, 
both  of  the  acropolis  and  town,  are  traceable  all 
imnid;  and  in  aoma  phoes,  partieolariy  towaids  the 
sea,  they  remain  to  more  than  half  their  original 
height  The  town  formed  a  sort  of  semicircie  on 
tlw  aontheni  side  of  the  citadel.  TIm  towers  are 
some  of  the  smallest  I  have  ever  seen  in  Hellenic 
fortreasesi  the  Daces  ten  feet,  the  flauka  twelve:  the 
iriiola  ciitimiftwBca  of  the  place  b  leas  than  three 
quarters  of  ri  mile.  The  town  was  divided  into  two 
aeparale  parts  by  a  wall;  thus  making,  with  the 
citadel,  tsree  interior  divisfooa.  On  tSa  acnijxilis 
there  is  a  level  sfuce,  whit  h  is  separated  from  the 
remaining  part  of  it  by  a  little  insulated  rock,  exca- 
vafesd  fbr  dm  foondatfans  of  a  wiilL  I  take  this 
platform  to  have  been  the  position  of  the  temple  of 
A^hf^  On  the  site  of  the  lower  town^  towards 
tha  aea  finont,  there  are  two  terrace  walls,  one  of 
which  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  ateond  order  of 
Hellenic  masonry.  Upon  these  terraces  may  have 
atood  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepius.  There 
are,  likewi  <\  some  MiMuns  of  a  iqpdem  town  within 
the  ancient  iiiclosure;  namely,  houses,  churches,  and 
a  tower  of  the  lower  ages."*  The  harbour  of  Zeus 
Soter  has  entirely  disapj^afed,  but  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  it  mu-st  have  been  artificial;  but  there 
are  two  harbours,  one  at  cither  extremity  of  the  bay, 
the  northern  called  that  of  Krtmidki,  and  the 
Bonthem  that  of  Monemvasia. 

South  of  Epidaurus  Paiisanias  mentions  a  pro- 
montory (iK/Mi)  extending  into  the  sea,  called  MmOA. 
(FMUkiiL23.|lli  Stiab*4«.)  This  pcMMOtoir 


is  now  an  island,  umnected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
Mdga  «f  14  small  aidiBa;  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  was  originally  part  of  the  maiiiland,  and  aftaiv 
wards  separated  from  it  by  art 

EpidanniiianmiynMnlionedinlustory.  Its  lea^ 
ritory  w."ls  ravaged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelnpon- 
nesian  War.  (Thoc  iv.  56,  vi.  105.)  In  the  time 
of  SInbo  liMra  appeaia  to  bam  ban  a  fvtNsa  «b 
the  promontory  Minoa,  since  he  calls  it  a  ^povpiov. 
Paosanias  mentions  Epidanms  Limeia  aa  one  of  Um 
EleiitfaflR>.LaeoDiaD  tewaa.  (Pan.  iiL  SI.  %  7.) 
Ptolemy  enumerates,  as  separate  places,  Minoai,  the 
harbour  of  Zetts  Soter,  and  Epidanras*  In  the 
middle  ages  IIm  iBhabitanta  of  Epidanraa  ahwrisswd 
their  ani-ient  tonn,  and  built  a  new  one  on  Mine*, 
— which  they  now,  fur  greater  security,  probably, 
eoomted  Ibr  die  first  tioM  into  an  Ishnd.  Totihair 
new  town,  because  it  was  accessible  by  only  one  wa^ 
they  gave  the  name  of  ifonemoosia  or  AfoMai6aai% 
which  was  oormpted  by  the  Franks  into  Malhuit^ 
In  the  middle  agea  it  was  the  moet  important  Greek 
town  in  the  Morea,  and  oooUnoed  porely  GredL  is 
its  language  and  customs  for  many  centuries. 

Leake  remarked,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  aoutb- 
ward  of  the  ruins  of  Epidaurus,  near  the  sea,  a  dacp 
pool  of  fresh  water,  surrounded  with  reeds,  abostt 
100  yards  long  and  SO  broad,  which  he  observes  ii 
probably  the  "  lake  of  Ino,  small  and  deep,"  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (iii.  23.  §  8)  as  2  stadia  fnMa 
the  altars  of  Asclepos,  erected  to  oorairocmarate  tha 
sjxit  whon»  the  sacred  serpent  disapyieared  in  the 
grounil,  after  lauding  from  the  Epidauriau  ship  on 
its  way  to  Cos.  (Leake,  Jfarso,  voL  t  p.  210,  seq. ; 
Boblayc,  Rechereket,  &c.  p.  100 ;  Cutisa,  iVIa- 
ponMos,  vol  iL  p.  S92,  aeq.) 

EPIDE'LIUM  C'v^HAiar),  eaOad  Dbuox 
simply  by  Strabo,  a  small  place  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  l-«AAniaj  sitaiued  within  the  terriUHies  of  Boeae, 
atthefiBtaaeaof  100  atwSa  Aon  Cap  Malea,  aod 
200  from  Epidaurus  Limera.  Epidelium,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  sandoazy 
of  ApoUo,  erected  at  the  time  cf  the  Mithfidatie 
War,  when  a  wotxlen  statue  (if  tli*'  trod  floattNl  to  this 
spot  from  DeloB,  after  the  devastation  of  the  island 
by  Metrophanes,  the  genoral  cf  Mitbiidatea.  Bpid»> 
linm  proliably  sfotxl  on  Cape  A*am/7i,  where  thexe 
are  a  few  ancient  remains.  (Pans.  iii.  23.  §  2,  seq.; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  368 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  214,  seq.; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesifs,  vol  ii.  p.  298.) 

EPIDXI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  tha 
people  to  UM  east  cf  the  Epdian  jMnmontory  (if«l| 
of  Cnuhjr)  =  .-lr(7y2ssUr«.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EPIDIUM,  in  Britam,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
a  promontory=the  MuU  of  CtuUyr.       [R  G.  L.] 

EPIEICLA  ('EwmiTJo),  a  fortress  in  Sicycmb,  on 
the  river  Nemea.  (Xen.  Hdl  iv.  2.  §  14,'  It.  4.  § 
13;  Leake,  Morta,  vol.  iii  p.  373,  seq.) 

EPIMARANITAE,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  nn* 
dor  this  name,  only  by  Pliny,  perhaps  identical  with 
the  Anariti  of  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  vi.  28  ;  Pt(d.  ri.  7; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  L  pp.  62,  64,  75.)  Pliny 
places  them  between  the  Canis  flnmen  and  the 
Eblitaei  montes  ;  Ptolemy,  between  the  Melanes 
monte.s,  or  the  promontor)'  of  the  Asabi  (Cope  ifus- 
itenduju),  and  tin'  riv(  r  Lar.  ut  the  SK.  quarter  of 
the  peninsula  Mr.  iorster  holds  tit.'  name,  in  Iwth 
its  aspects,  to  ha  an  anagraramatic  fonn  oi  "  Rha- 
manitae,  or  the  sons  of  Paamah,"  deriving  their 
origin  and  name  from  *'  Kaamah  the  son  of  Cosh" 
(Gs»-&  7 ;  Emk  mu.  88)  ;  and  this  identifies. 
tioB  ii  waffBKttd  lif  thi  froi  that  tbe  fiat  ffaua 
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BPIFHAMSIA* 

■Mntkoed  bj  Ptdetnj  in  the  ooontry  of  the  Noriti, 
it  Rh«gmft  ('P«7^),  the  precuo  form  of  Itoamab 
in  the  LXX.  He  sara  that  the  tribe  aod  province 
of  Ifinih,  and  tin-  town  Bamah,  are  still  found  in 
this  part  of  tho  ArabiJin  peninsula.         [G.  W.] 

EPIl'UANEIA  ('EiTi^cia:  Eth.  'Ev«^ci/t),  a 
city  of  Syria,  pUced  by  Ptolemy  in  69°  36',  30°  26' , 
in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  in  whicli  also  Anti<Kli 
and  Larisfiia  were  situated.  The  liinerary  of  Anto- 
fdaat  places  it  16  miles  from  I.4uiaaa,  32  from 
Emesa  (Arcthusa  lying  half  way  betwwn  it  and  the 
latter),  and  ao  101  from  Antioch  of  Syria.  It  was 
aituatad  on  tht  WMtem  bank  of  the  Orontes,  lower 
down  the  atnam  than  Kmcsn  (i.  e.  to  the  north), 
and  ia  ■onwwid  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient 
Huaath  (%  8am,  ^  9;  1  Kmpi,  Tiii.  65  ;  /«.  s. 
9),  called  also  "  Hamath  thf  Gnat  "  (Amns.  vi.  2). 
St.  Jerome  states  that  both  Autioch  and  Epiphaneia 


ftlfc  station  on  the  road  to  Mesopotamia  (qy.  from 
Antjarh)  was  in  his  daj  named  Emmas,  probably  the 
modare  Aai*«iSBMia.  EnaeUns  (OtaoaiasC  «.  9. 

*fya6)  docs  not  think  it  to  bo  Epiphaneia  near 
Emesa;  but  St.  Jerome,  in  the  same  place,  maintains 
Ihcir  Uanlity,  and  aaya  that  Epiphaneia  was  still 

called  Ilainath  by  the  native  Svriuns.  (ruiiiji. 
Omnmut.  $.  v.  Aemath.)  Aquiia  ah>o  rendered 
*EmM,  *Ewtpdif*uaf  r^t  Svpfof.  (Theodont 
Qmest.  22  in  2  King.);  and  Thcodoret,  in  common 
with  SL  Jerome,  mentions  both  Eptphaneia  and 
Puiusa  as  Hamath,  and  says  that  theftnnarwaa 
•till  so  called.  (^Comment,  in  Jtrem.  xlvi.  and  iv.) 
fiehuid,  however  (^PalattU  pp.  1 19, 120, 317),  doubts 
the  identity,  and  is  disposed  to  place  the  Hamath  of 
Scripture  further  south,  and  nearer  to  the  confines 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  indeed  Numb.  xiii.  21  and 
other  passages  above  referred  to  seem  to  require. 
This,  howevw,  wwld  not  disprove  the  assertion  that 
Epiphaneia  was  formerly  called  Ham  ith.  the  pn>jf 
of  which  rests  on  independent  ground,  and  ia  gn>at!y 
•■iflnBsd  by  the  fact  of  its  retaining  that  name 
amonp  th<>  natives  in  St.  Jeromo's  time,  as  indeed  it 
does  to  this  daj*  being  still  called  JJauuiJi,  which  is 
dBSCTllwd  by  Irby  and  Maqgies  as  "delightfully 
situated  in  a  hollow,  between  and  on  the  sides  of  two 
hiUs,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Orontes,  but  in  it- 
Mlf  yiwwiB  nothing  ynt^  of  aotioe  at  this  day." 

(»wd<^s44.)  [aw.] 


COIN  OF  EPIPUA3IKIA  IN  SYRIA. 

EPIPHAMEU  (  Ewt^c/a  :  m.  Ewu^in), 
•«hgr  «r  Cilida,wUab,  Pliny  says  (v.  27),  was  origi- 
nally called  Oeniandos:  he  places  it  in  the  interior 
of  Cilicia.  Cicero^  in  liis  description  of  hu  Cilician 
oampaign,  says  Oat  ha  icampad  at  Epiphaneia, 
which  wxs  one  day's  journey  from  the  Amanus. 
Cn.  Pompeius  (ik^pian,  MUkrid.  c.  96)  settled 
aoaaa  pfcnrtaa  liers  after  h«  had  Imkan  «p  the  rob- 

bers,  anil  ."l.-io  at  Ailuna  aiid  Malliis.  Tho  Table 
niaoes  Epiphaneia  30  P.  ewit  of  Anazarbos 
tAMiMBBva],  and  tht  mna  flitnot  fima  Aks* 
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andria'ad  Issnm.    If  Ptolemy's  fignres  are  ri|^ 

(v.  8),  we  may  collect  that  ho  suppcM<ed  Epiphaneia 
to  be  near  the  pUce  which  be  calls  the  Amanicae 
PyUe.   It  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  (xxiL 
but  he  gives  no  information  as  to  it.s  pfmition. 

2.  Stephanus  («.  v.)  mentious  an  Epiphaneia  in 
Bithvnia.  [Q.L.] 

KIMRUS  [EPEiRrs] 

EriTA'LIUM  (EirjTdXjoy:  Eth,  'EiriToAuJi), 
a  town  of  Tripbylia  in  Elis,  near  the  coast  and  a 
little  south  of  the  river  Al])heius.  It  was  ide!itifi<>d 
with  tho  Homeric  iuuTOM  {ppvov')  or  Thkyoessa 
(epv()e<r(raX  a  town  hi  the  douiiM<wa  of  Nest^>r, 
which  the  poet  describes  as  a  plaec  upon  a  lofty  hill 
near  the  ford  of  the  river  Alpbeius  (Uom.  IL  iL  592, 
zL  710,  Hymm.  «i  ApoO.  4S3;  Sinh.  viiL  p.  349.) 
Epitalium  waa  an  important  military  poet,  because 
it  commanded  the  ford  of  the  Alpbeins  and  the  road 
leading  aloni;  fha  eoMt.  Ufca  tta  ather  dapendcafe 
townships  of  Triphylia,  it  revoUe<l  from  Elis  when 
Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  invaded  the  pouotiy  in  b.  c. 
401 ;  and  wnen  Agis  retoraed  homa,  after  lavaging 
Elis,  he  left  a  garrison  in  Epitalimn.  (Xen.  Hell. 
iii>  §§  25, 29.)  The  town  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
the  Social  War,  b.c.  S18.  (Polyb.  It.  80;  Stoph. 
B.  s.  V.  'EjriTctXiof.)  It  ap[»Mrs  to  have  occupied 
the  height  of  AffultmiUa.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol  ii. 
pi.  198,  seq.;  Boblaye,  iiscAsrdkeff,  &e.  p.  133; 
Curtins,  Peioponnesot,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.) 

EPUISSUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  ty  tha 
Antonlna  Itin.  on  tiis  toad  fivni  Dnroooiluf  uia 
(Rehns)  to  Treveri  Civitas  {Trier).  It  is  22  Gallia 
leagues  firom  Doxoeortorum  to  Vungos  Vicns  (  Konc), 
and  99  more  to  Epoissnm  (IpttdH  or  /vow),  now 
commonly  called  Carignan.  Jptseh  is  the  German 
name,  which  comes  from  Evosium  or  Ivosium,  the 
name  used  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  Notitia  Imp. 
the  ]daea  ia  called  Epnram,  and  waa  a  station  for 
troops.  rG.L.1 

EFOMEUS  MONS.  [Ajeharia.] 

E'PORA  {AfoHtoro%  a  city  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  the  Baetis,  28  M.  P.  east  Gordulia,  on  the  road 
to  Castnlo.  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  403;  C'aro,  Ant.  Uisp.  iii. 
c.  22;  Inscr.  ap.  GnUW,     105,  Mo.  9;  IJkert,  vol. 

ii.  pt.  1,  p.  379.)  [P.  .S  ] 
EPOKE'DIA  ('EnoptSla :  Ivrea),  an  imjwrtant 

town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sitnated  at  the  Ibot  of  the 
Alps,  on  the  river  Duria,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Salassi,  now  called  the  Vai 
cTAtdm,  It  was  a  Bonan  ecdeiif,  Ibonded,  as  wa 
learn  from  \'elleiu.«,  early  as  B.C.  100  for  tho 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Saias^i  in  check,  and  pro- 
tecting the  phiins  from  their  incursions;  but  it  waa 
not  till  that  people  had  been  finally  subdued  under 
Augustas  that  it  was  able  to  rise  to  pmperitj. 
(  Veil.  Fat.  L  ]  5 ;  Strab.  ir.  p.  905.)  IMthar 
nor  Ptolemy  pives  it  the  title  of  a  colony,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  place  of  wealth  and  importance,  and  is 
maitioiied  bjr  Taeitiia  ameBf  tha  neat  oonaidenUa 
provincial  towns  of  the  repion  north  of  the  Padus 
(''firmissima  Traniyadanae  rq;ionis  monicipia,"  Tao. 
i9uf.L70).  Pliny  tails  « that  it  was  CBudedaeooid. 

ini;  to  the  dirertinns  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  that 
its  name  was  derived  from  a  Gaulish  word  signifying 
"ataaMTof  bensB.**  VdWna  is  eartablymemria 
plarint:  it  anmng  the  Vagienni ;  Ptolemy  correctly 
assigns  it  to  the  Sahusi.   (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21;  Fttri. 

iii.  1.  §  34.)  Wa  lean  ftnm  the  Ttiaeraries  that  it 
W!is  distant  33  miles  from  Virr.Hae.  (/(in.  AnL 
pp.  345,  347.)   The  strei^th  of  iU  position  at  tiie 

«f  tha  Ffll  ^A^Ski,  conmanding  two  of 
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tiw  most  frequented  passes  of  tho  Alps,  mmt  alwavs 
have  given  it  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
Thns  W0  And  tiiat  ft  wt*  ftr  mim  time  ooeapied  bj 
I).  Brutus  after  the  liattlt^  of  Mutina,  B.C.  43.  be- 
fore iio  crot^  the  Alps  with  bis  arm/.  (Cic.  ad 
Ftm,  xl  80,  23  )  It  wm  etill  •  eeamenUetown, 
and  occuj<ie<l  as  a  military  station  by  a  bo<ly  of 
troops,  as  late  as  tbe  doee  of  tbe  4th  century.  (iVof. 
iMym  ii.  pu  121.)  Tbe  modem  tStf  «f  /«rm  ie  • 
flOWidcrablt'  }ila(e,  with  near  8000  inhabitants:  it 
oonteins  a  fine  fioman  sarcophagus,  and  some  other 
aneient  remains.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EQl'A'BOXA  (Coyna),  a  town  of  Lusitania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  12  h\.  P. 
from  Olinpo  (£w6or),  on  the  road  to  Emerita.  (  / tin. 
AiiLf.4\G.)  [P.S.] 

EQinJS  TUTICUS  or  £QUOTUTICUS  (Toil. 
Tiiter,  PtaL  iii.  1.  §  67s  &  JEfeataHo),  a  tenm  of 
the  Samnites  in  the  tenitoqr  of  the  Hiifld,  lltaatad 
on  the  Via  Appia  Tiajana,  21  M.  P.  from  Beae- 
teotmn*  Ite  aame  u  not  mentioned  as  an  andent 
SMnoita  dtjr,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  that  occurs  is 
an  mcidental  one  ia  Cicero (adAU.  tL  I.  §  1),  from 
whidi  we  may  info  that  it  was  on  the  road  to  Bmn- 
dusium.  TUs  is  confinned  by  tht>  Itineraries,  in  all 
of  which  it  appears  nnder  slight  modifications  of 
name  (Equus  Tnticus,  /fin.  Ant.  pp.  103,  112; 
Eqons  Magnus,  Itin.  Marit.  p.  610;  AeqwiB  Tu- 
tieus,  Tab.  Peut.).  Gnat  dismjiancy  has  arisen 
coooetning  its  position,  partly  from  a  confusion  be- 
tween the  different  bninebes  of  tbe  Via  Appia,  which 
separated  at  Bcneventum  [Via  Appia],  and  partly 
from  the  belief,  originating  with  an  old  Scholiast  on 
the  passage,  that  £quotuticu.<)  (as  he  writes  the 
name  )  was  the  place  deeciibed  by  Horace  L  5. 
&1)  as 

*'  Oppidulum  qnod  versa  dicere  non  est" 

But  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  poet  followed  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  route;  and  Ya\\x\x%  Tuticos  b  placed  by 
the  Itineraries  nn  tbe  ruad  frrtin  Bencventum  to 
Aecae  {^Troja),  21  M.  P.  from  the  fonner  city.  The 
line  of  the  andent  rad  may  be  traced  distinetly  (if 
the  assistmjce  of  briilL'c^,  niilestontn,  &c.),  from^«ie 
veutOf  by  BuoruUbcrgo  and  Casalboref  to  a  pLice 
called  &  Ehmuio,  about  8 mOcs V.dlAriimo,  and 
2  from  Castel  Franco,  wlicrp  in»-rriptions  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  found;  among  others,  a 
Boman  milertooe  tHiieh  wants  the  nmnenb,  bat 
the  distance  agrees  exactly  with  the  21  niilos  of  tho 
Itinoaty  from  Beneventom.  The  intermediate  sta- 
tion of  Fomm  Novmn  (Forao  Novo,  /fm.  Bier.  p. 
610),  placed  by  the  .lerusalcm  Itinerary  10  miles 
from  Beneventum,  and  1 1  from  Equas  Tuticos,  must 
have  been  at  Bwmalhergo.  (Mbmmsen,  Topo- 
grafia  degli  Irpini,  in  Bulhtt.  il.  Ins(.  1847,  p. 
170,  1848,  pp.  7,  8.)  It  is  probable  that  Equus 
Tatieos  never  enjoyed  municipal  rank:  its  name  is 
not  found  in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  thf  llii  ]  ini, 
and  at  a  later  period  it  was  certainly  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Beneventnm.  (Hommsen,  I.  c.  p.  170.) 
This  explains  the  expression  of  the  Itinerary  that  it 
was  on  the  confines  of  Campania  Equotutico,  ubi 
Campania  limitam  habet,"  /fm.  Ant  p.  111.  See 
the  art  Canpakia,  p.  494).  If  the  Tuticum  of 
Ptolemy  be  the  same  with  Equos  Tuticns,  he  has 
altogether  misplaced  it.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERACTUM  ('HpojfToi',  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  30),  a  town 
on  the  frontier  of  Dacia  between  the  I'yras  and  tbe 
monntuns  of  the  Bastamae,  the  position  of  which 
csaiiol  be  mada  oat  [B.  B.  J.] 


ERASINUS: 

ERAE  ('Epaf),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  loni^, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viiL  19),  in  the  ricinitjr 
of  Lebedus  uid  Teos.  It  was  ftrttfed  Strang  cnoogh 
to  keep  out  the  Athenians,  who  attacked  it.  (Thuc 
Tiii.  20.)    Strabo  (p.  644)  menUoos  Erae  as  * 
.<!tnall  town  bekmgfa^  la  Taos ;  bat  thcogfa  tha  wid 
ing"Epa»  has  been  received  into  some  texts  of  Strabo, 
some  of  the  Jkl«SS.  are  said  to  have  F^pcu,  aod 
Oasanbon  has  kept  that  nading  in  Us  text  (Sa» 
Groskurd,  Trnn.it.  Slrnb.  vol.  iii.  p.  23,  note.)  There 
seems  some  confusion  about  the  name  Gcrie,  Ger- 
raidae  (Strabo),  and  tbe  harboor  Oeraesticua  QJtv* 
xxsvii.  27),  oil  which  Groskurd's  note  may  be  con- 
sulted.  Palmerius  conjectured  tiutt  the  name  Elrac^ 
which  ha  takes  to  be  the  true  name  of  tiie  place.  Is 
corrapted  into  Ajrra  in  Scylax  (p.  37).    Clian  llcr 
(Atm  Minor,  c.  26)  supposed  the  modem  site  of 
Gsiaeto  be  Segigtck-  (as  he  writes  it),  8  boors  ham 
SoiynKi.  There  is  a  view  of  the  place  in  the  "  lonisB 
Antiquities."   Chandler  describes  some  remains  of 
antiquity  there.  Soma  of  liw  inscrfptians  fbond  at 
this  place  were  published  by  Chbhull  and  some  hgf 
Chandler.   Segigtek  is  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay. 
There  is  a  good  note  on  Gerae  in  tbe  French  edition 
of  Chandlers  Travels  (vol.  L  p.  420). 

Hamilton  {Researches,  &c,  vol.  iL  p.  11)  de- 
scribes StghajU:  &»  a  snug  harbour,  and  he  seems  to 
conclude  correctly  that  it  is  Livy's  Genusticns, 
which  Livy  dcrw  rilMs  .xi  flie  port  of  Teos  "  qui  ab 
tergo  urbis  est,"  and  thus  distinguishes  it  from  ibe 
harbour,  "  qui  ante  urbem  est."  (Liv.  xxxriL  29.) 
Thf  consideration  of  the  inscriptions  found  at  Si" 
phdjik  belongs  to  tlie  article  Tkos.  If  we  suppose 
Cferae  to  be  the  true  reading  in  Strabo,  we  maj 
identify  Gerae  and  Gi"rac>lii  us :  but  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty about  Erae  in  Thucydides,  for  his  text  does  not 
enable  tis  to  determine  exactly  where  it  is,  tlMn^  it 
seems  to  hiive  b«Tn  not  far  from  Teo<i.  Proper  namea 
are  not  always  right  in  the  text  of  Thucydides,  and 
this  is  probably  one  example.  [O.  L.] 

EHANA  (r;  'Epova).  a  town  in  Me^«pnia,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  lying  upon  tbe  road  between 
Cyparisaia  and  Pyka.  It  was,  prabaUf  ,  nsar  th» 
pnnnotitory  Cyparissium.  According  to  Strabo,  it 
was  erroneously  identified  by  some  with  tbe  Uomerio 
Arena.  (Strab.  viii.  ppu  348,  861 ;  Leake,  Morm, 
vol.  i.  p.  426,  seq.) 

EKANA,  a  place  in  Cilicia.  Cicero  (ad  Famu 
XT.  4),  after  leaving  Epphaneia  [EpmtAitBiA], 
.asccinicd  the  Amanu.'^,  and  he  ti«k  Knir.a,  a  place 
not  of  the  character  of  a  village,  but  of  a  dty,  aod 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  He  dso  took  Sepyra  and 
Commons.  TIip  sito->  of  the*e  places  are  unknown, 
but  they  were  in  eastern  Cilicia,  on  some  part  of 
Mount  Am  anus.  f  G.  L.] 

ERANNABOAS  QfLpayyaSoas,  Anian,  Irui.  4  ; 
Plin.  vi.  18.  s.  22),  a  river  which  flowed  into  tha 
Ganges  at  Fidindwtiica  (Patna).  There  haa  hesB 
much  discussion  as  to  what  river  is  imiicated  by  thia 
name.  It  seems,  however,  most  likely  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Sonus  {Soane),  though  Arrian  and 
Pliny  both  speak  of  two  rivers  which  they  call  ra> 
spectively  Erannoboas  and  Sonns.  The  name  ia 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Ilyranyavdhtu,  the  poetical 
title  of  til.'  S»inis.  (See  Ritter,  Frdkunde^  v. 
508;  liennell,  Mem.  in  fJinditstnn,  p.  50.)  It  is 
ckw,  from  the  context,  that  Strabo  knew  of  the  ex* 
isteiice  of  tliis  riw  (ST.  p^  708),  tllODgh  he  data 
not  mention  its  name.  [V.] 

EiiASl'NUS  ('£pao(>of).  1.  A  river  of  the  Ar» 
gela.  [Aboos,  p.  SOI,  a.] 
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2.  A  river  of  Attica.    [Attica,  p.  323,  b.] 

3.  Another  name  of  the  fiuralcus  in  Achab. 
f  AcHAIA,  p.  13,  b.] 

ERAVISCI.  [AiiAvisci.] 

ERBES6US  or  HERBESSUS  (*Ep«T)<r(r<Jj,  Pol., 
Stepb.  D.,  Ptol.;  'Ep^TjcriTiir,  Dind.;  Ilerbe»sns.  Liv., 
Cic,  Plin. :  JCtJt.  *Ep€r)Ctriyos,  PhilUt.  ap.  Sleph.  B., 
HerbesscmsU),  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Sicilj.  It 
has  been  frequently  attempted  to  limit  the  name  of 
Erbessas  to  the  one,  and  Herbossus  to  the  other;  but 
this  distinction  cannot  be  maintained,  and  the  n.<ipi- 
rated  or  onaspirated  forms  appear  to  be  used  indis 
criminately. 

1.  A  town  or  fortress  not  far  from  Agrigenlum, 
irhich  was  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  during  the 
siege  of  that  citr,  d.c.  262,  as  a  place^of  depr^it  for 
their  provisions  and  military  stores.  (Pol.  i.  18.) 
At  a  Liter  period  of  the  siege,  Uanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  reduce  the  Roniutis  to  great 
difficulties  by  cutting  off  their  supplies.  (Pol.  /.  c.) 
Bat  after  the  fall  of  Agrigcntum  the  Carthaginians 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  possoision  of  Er- 
bessns,  whicii  was  almndoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
probably  from  fear  of  the  Roman  vongeaDce.  (Diod. 
xxiii.  9.  p.  503.)  These  arc  the  only  notices  which 
appear  to  refer  to  the  town  in  question;  it  was  pro- 
bably a  place  of  inferior  importance,  and  a  mere  de- 
pendency on  Agrigcntum.  Its  exact  site  cannot  be 
determiued;  but  Faiello  is  probably  right,  in  regard 
to  itA  general  position,  in  placing  it  near  the  upper 
course  of  the  Halycus, 

2.  A  city  in  the  E.  of  Sicily,  on  the  confines  of 
the  territories  of  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  It  was  evi- 
dently  a  place  of  more  importance  than  the  prei.teding 
one,  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  a&suincd  to  be  the 
jdace  meant  where  no  further  designation  is  added. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  n.  c.  404  as  a  city  of  the 
Sicoli,  which  had  furnished  assistance  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  during  U>e  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
in  con.se<iuence  one  of  the  first  places  against  which 
Dionysius  turned  hb  arms  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Carthage.  (Ditxi.  xiv.  7.)  But  the 
sudden  defection  of  his  own  troops  recalled  him  in  haste 
to  Syracuse;  and  some  years  after  we  find  Erbessus 
still  maintaining  its  independence,  and  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Dionysius.  (Id.  il>.  78.)  No  further 
notice  of  it  is  found  till  the  tinic  of  Agathoclcs,  when 
it  was  occupied  by  that  tyrant  with  a  garrison,  which 
in  B.  c.  309  was  expelled  by  the  citizens  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Agrigentines  and  their  allies  under 
Xenodicus.  (Id.  xx.  31.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
Erbessus  is  again  mentioned;  it  was  the  place  to 
which  Hipjjocrates  and  Epicydes  fled  for  refuge  from 
Leontini,  aud  from  whence  tliey  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  defection  first  of  the  Syracusan  force  sent  against 
them,  and  ultimately  of  the  city  itself.  (Li v.  xxiv. 
30,  31;  Paus.  vi.  12.  §  4.)  Erbessus  on  this  oc- 
casion espoused  the  Cartliaginian  alliance,  but  was 
soon  recovered  by  Marccllus.  (Id.  35.)  We  have 
no  account  of  its  fortunes  under  the  Roman  rule,  but 
it  was  probably  a  mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  as 
tlie  name  is  not  once  mentioned  by  Cicera  The 
Uerbessenses,  however,  rcapjiear  in  Pliny  as  an  inde- 
pendent contm  unity ;  both  he  and  Pt<>lemy  place 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  but  afford  no 
further  clue  to  tlie  pr«ition.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14; 
Ptol.  ill  4.  §  13;  Phili.vt.  ap.  Steph.  B.  m.  v.) 

from  the  possaf^ca  of  Diodorus  ami  Livy  it  is  clear 
that  Erbessus  wa.s  situated  inland  from  Syracuse, 
and  Dot  very  remote  from  Leontini :  benco  tiic  site 


suggested  by  Fazcllo  at  a  place  called  Pantalica, 
opposite  to  Sorlino,  about  16  mile  W.  of  Syracuse, 
is  at  least  a  plausible  conjecture.  The  site  in 
question  is  now  wholly  desolate,  and  retains  no  ruins, 
but  presents  a  curious  asscmbhige  of  subterranean 
dwellings  excavated  in  the  cliffs  of  solid  but  soft 
calcareous  rock,  similar  to  those  in  the  \'al  cT Ispica 
near  Modica.  The  date  of  these  excavations  is  very 
uncertain,  though  they  are  generally  regarded  as  of 
great  antiquity.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  454; 
Amic,  Lex.  Top.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p.  176.)  [E.  II.  B.] 
ERCTA  or  ERCTE  (v  EipicH),  Pol.;  *EpKr^, 
Diod.),  a  mountain  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the 
inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  Panormus,  now  called 
Monte  PtUtffrino.  It  is  a  remarkable  isolated 
mountain  mass,  rising  to  the  height  of  1950  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  washes  its  foot  on  the  E.  and 
N.,  while  on  the  other  two  sides  it  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain  near  Panonnus,  a  broad  strip  of  which 
separates  it  entirely  from  the  mountains  on  the  W. 
of  that  city.  It  thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  natural 
fortress,  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  the  only  approach  being  on  the  S. 
side,  facing  the  town  of  Paltrrmo,  where  a  steep  zig- 
zag rood  lias  been  constructed  in  modem  times, 
leading  up  to  the  convent  of  Sta.  Rosalia,  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  a  shrine  now  visited  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  whence  the  name  of  Monte 
PelUgrim.  No  mention  is  found  of  the  locality 
before  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians  as  a  fortress  or  fortified  poet,  but 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Epcirot  king.  (Diod. 
xxii.  10,  Exc  H.  p.  498.)  Its  chief  celebrity,  how- 
ever, dates  from  the  First  Punic  War,  towards  the 


PLAN  OF  MOCNT  KHCTA. 

A.  Mountain  of  Ercta,  now  Montf  Pellegritio. 

B.  M«Hirrn  riCf  of  PaUrma,  on  ihe  tite  of  Panormuf . 

C.  Bay  of  MvndrUo. 
I>.  B«y  of  &7rT.  Mariii. 

F.  Plain,  extending  from  Palfrmo  to  Mondelto. 
F.  Capo  di  Gaila. 
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close  of  which  Ilamilcv  Barca,  finding  hinuelf  uik 
able  to  keep  the  field  against  the  Itonuuu,  suddenlj 
established  himself  with  hij>  whole  army  in  tiiiti 
mountain  fortress,  where  he  maintained  himself  for 
nearly  tlirce  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  cfiorbi  of  the 
Romans  to  dislodge  him.  A  Roman  camp  was  esta- 
blished about  5  stadia  from  Panonnus,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  OHvering  that  city,  which  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  lialf  from  the  foot  of  the  moun  - 
tain.  Uamilcar  on  his  part  fortified  the  only  avail- 
able approach,  and  skirmishes  took  place  almost 
daily  between  the  two  armies.  Polybius  has  left  us 
a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter uf  the  locality;  but  he  overrates  its  extent 
when  he  reckons  tlie  summit  of  the  mountain  as  not 
less  than  100  stadia  in  circuit.  The  upper  part  of 
it,  he  tells  us,  was  capable  of  culti\ation,  and  pos- 
sessed abundance  of  fn»h  water;  while  it  com- 
manded a  small  but  secure  port,  which  enabled 
Hamilcar  to  carry  on  his  maritime  expeditions,  with 
which  he  ravaged  the  coasts  both  of  Sicily  ai>d  Italy. 
(Pol.  L  56,  57  ;  Diod.  xxiii.  20,  Exc.  H.  p.  506.) 
The  detonnination  of  thia  port  is  the  only  topg- 


grapbical  difBcoIty  connected  with  Ercte.  AnMM 
(Hitl.  of  Rome,  vol.  iL  p.  613)  supposes  it  to  have 
been  the  small  bay  of  Mondello,  between  JdonU 
PelUgrino  and  Capo  di  Gallo ;  but  this  could  hardly 
have  been  effectually  commanded  from  Ercte,  and  it 
is  more  prubable  that  the  small  core  of  Sta.  MariOy 
on  the  K.  side  of  the  mountain,  is  the  one  meanL 
Pulybius  speaks  of  the  mountain  being  accessible  at 
three  points  only ;  but  two  of  these  must  have  been 
mere  paths,  very  steep  and  difficult.  Besides  the 
approach  from  Palermo,  there  are  in  fact  only  two 
breaks  in  the  line  of  cliffs,  one  of  which  leads  directly 
down  to  the  cove  of  ^a.  Maria.  The  accompanying 
plan  (copied  from  Capt.  Smyth's  surrey),  and  outline 
view,  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
mountain  fortress.  (Cluvcr.  SicU.  p.  277 ;  Amic  od 
Fazdl.  vii.  6.  p.  318;  Swinburne  a  Travels,  toL  iL 
p.  209,  &c.) 

Blannert  has  erroneously  transferred  the  site  of 
Ercte  to  the  headland  now  called  Capo  S,  Vitv, 
nearer  to  Eryx  and  Drepana  than  to  Panormiis;  bat 
Polybius's  testimony  to  its  close  proximity  to  the 
latter  town  is  perfectly  distinct.        ^E.  U.  B.^ 


VIEW  OF  MOUNT  BRCTA. 


ERDINI,  in  Ireland,  mcntione<i  by  Ptolemy  as 
occupants  of  the  western  siilc  of  Ireland  next  to  the 
Venniani  (Donegal),  and  north  of  the  NagtuA 
{Cmwaught)  =  the  parts  about  Loch  Erne  =  Fer- 
managh. [K-  fJ-  L.] 

EHKBINTHODES,  an  island  in  the  Proponlis, 
which  Pliny  mentions  with  Elaea  and  other  unknowi 
islets.    [Eiw^EA.]  [0.  L  ] 

E'RESUS  or  ERESSUS  CEptaos:  Eth,  Xptaiot, 
'Ep«<r»€ui),  so  called  from  Eresus  the  son  of  Macar. 
(Steph.  B.  *.  P.)  Eressns,  as  it  is  in  the  text  of 
Strabo  (p.  618),  was  a  city  of  Lesbos,  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  reaching  down  to  the  eea.  From  Ercvius 
to  Cape  Sigrinm  is  28  stadia,  a.<i  the  MSS.  have  it, 
which  Cttsaubon  (ed.  Strab.)  has  changed  to  18. 
It  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  bdond,  and  its  mins 
are  said  to  be  at  some  little  distance  from  a  place 
now  called  F.re*$o,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill. 
Ercssus  joined  Mytilene  and  other  towns  in  Lesbos 
in  the  revolt  from  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War(B.  c  428);  but  it  was  compelled  to 
Borrender  to  Pachea,  the  Athenian  commander, 
shortly  after.  (Thuc.  iii.  25,  35.)  There  was  a 
frwh  revolt  Crom  Athens  (b.  c.  412),  and  a  frei^h 
subjugation.  (Thuc.  viii.  23.)  It  revolted  a  third 
time  shortly  after  (Thuc.  viii.  100),  and  was  be- 
sieged by  Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege  to  follow  the 
Pcloponncsians  to  the  Hellespont.  In  n.  c.  392 
Thrasybulus  lost  many  ships  in  a  storm  off  Eresuf*, 
but  he  recovered  the  town,  with  other  places  in 
Lesbos,  for  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xiv.  94.)  Ero-sus 
is  mentioned  by  PUny  (v.  31)  as  one  of  the  existing 
cities  of  Lesbos. 


Eresus  was  the  birthplace  of  Tyrtamns,  to  wbom 
his  master  Aristotle  gave  the  name  of  Theophrastus. 
Phanixs,  another  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  was  also  a 
native  of  Ercsns.  According  to  the  poet  Archcs- 
tratus,  in  his  GastronomiA,  quoted  by  Athenaeos 
(iii.  p.  Ill),  if  ever  the  gods  ent  flour,  they  send 
Ilermes  to  buy  it  at  Eresns. 

The  name  of  the  town  on  the  coins  is  said  to  be 
alwavs  EPESinN,  with  one  J.  [G.  L.] 

EiiE'TRIA.  1.  ('Ep«'Tp.a:  Eth.  'Eprtifit,  fern. 
'EptTptSf'EptTpids:  Adj. 'EpfrpiK6s,  'Eptrpiauc6t% 
one  of  the  miwt  ancient,  and  next  to  Cbalcis  the 
most  powerful  city  in  Euboea,  was  situated  upon  the 
western  caa.st  of  the  island,  a  little  south  of  Chalcis, 
and  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plain  of  Lelantum.  The  Rrctrians  are 
reprpsenteil  as  lonians  (Herod-  viii.  46),  and  were 
FUpposcd  to  have  come  from  Eretria  in  Attica. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  447;  respecting  the  Attic  Eretria, 
see  Atiienae,  p.  294.)  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  population  w:is  not  purely  Ionic,  and,  accord- 
ingly, some  writers  related  that  it  had  been  colonised 
from  the  Triphylian  Macistus  in  Elis.  (Strab.  Z.  c) 
Strabo  relates  that  it  was  formerly  called  Melaneis 
and  Arotria. 

At  an  early  period  Eretria  was  one  of  the  chief 
maritime  states  in  Greece,  and  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  Andros,  Tenos,  and 
Ceos,  a-H  well  as  other  islands,  were  at  one  time  sub- 
ject to  Eivtria.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  448.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  they  took  port  in  the  colonisation  of 
Cromae  [Cromae,  p.  716],  and  they  founded  some 
colonics  upon  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice.  Eretria 
is  mentioned  by  Homer.    (//.  ii.  537.)    The  mili- 
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tary  stmigth  of  the  state  WM  attwted  by  an  inscrip- 
tion, preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  Amarjnthian 
Artemii,  aboat  a  mile  from  the  city,  recording  that 
in  the  [iiiicmion  to  tliat  temple  the  Eretrians  had 
been  accostomed  to  march  with  3000  hoplites,  600 
bonemen,  and  60  chariolB.   (Stnb.  L  ft) 

Erctria  and  Chalcis  were  early  engaged  in  war 
with  each  other.  These  wars  tieem  to  hare  been  oc- 
casioned by  dupates  respecting  the  dirisioD  of  the 
plain  of  l^lantnm,  which  lay  between  the  two  cities, 
(btrab.  ^  e.)  in  one  of  these  early  wars  homo  ut  the 
moii  poUMfnl  itates  of  Greece,  such  as  Mi  lot  us  and 
Smmb,  took  part.  (Thuc.  i.  15;  Herod,  v.  99; 
Spanheim,  ad  Callinu  Del.  289.)  In  gratitude  for 
the  aasistanoe  which  the  EretrUna  had  received  on 
this  occa-sion  fmm  Miletus,  they  sent  five  shijw  to 
the  Athenian  tleet  which  sailed  to  support  Miletus 
ind  tta  odier  looiedliea  in  their  revolt  fhm  Ftonria, 
B.  c.  500i  (Herod.  /.  c.)  But  this  step  caused 
their  rain;  for,  in  b.c.  490,  a  Fenuan  force,  under 
JMm  and  Artaphenea,  sent  to  ptudth  the  Athe- 
nians and  Frftri.ins,  laid  siege  to  Eretria,  which  was 
betrajed  to  the  i'ersiaoa  after  they  had  invested  the 
pbot  ftr  eiz  days.  The  town  was  rued  to  the 
^rruuml,  anil  tho  inhabitants  cnrricd  away  to  Persia; 
bat  their  lives  were  spared  by  l>arius,  who  allowed 
tiiem  to  settle  in  the  Gisrian  tenitory.  (Herod.  tL 
12.'),)  The  i  l  l  t  'wn  continued  m  ruins,  but  a 
new  town  was  rebuilt  a  little  more  to  the  south, 
wUeh  Mm  beonne  »  pbee  of  eoDridenble  import- 
aieo.  LlB.C.  411,  the  Alhcnians  were  dffeatwl  by 
tlie  Spartaaa  in  a  sea-fight  off  the  harbour  of  Ere- 
tria; and  those  of  the  AthenhuH  who  took  nfuge  in 
Eretria,  as  a  city  in  alliance  with  them,  were  put  to 
death  bj  the  Eretrians,  who  therefore  joined  the 
fest  of  the  Enboeans  in  their  revolt  from  Athens. 
(Thuc  viii.  95.) 

After  the  Feloponnesian  War  we  'find  Eretria  in 
the  hands  of  tyrants.  One  of  these,  named  Themi- 
■on,  assisted  the  exiles  of  Oropus  in  recovering  poe- 
scJsion  of  their  n.itive  city  from  tho  Athenians  in 
n.  f.  366.  (Diod.  xv.  76  ;  comp  l)em.  de  Cor. 
p.  256;  Xen.  HeU.  tiL  4.  §  1.)  Themis<in  .q  ars 
to  have  been  succeeded  in  tlie  tyranny  by  Plutan  lius, 
who  applied  t<i  the  Atheniau.s  in  is.  c.  354  Ibr  aid 
against  his  rival,  Callias  of  ChaU  is,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  Alht'iiians 
sent  a  force  to  his  assistance  under  tlie  command  of 
Plioeka,  wl»  defeated  Callias  at  Tamynae;  but 
Phodoo,  suspecting  Plntarchus  of  treat  licrv,  ex- 
pelled him  from  Eretria.  [See  IHct.  of  Biogr.  vul. 
i.  pi  4S9.]  Popular  goremment  nat  than  esta- 
blished; but  shortly  afterwards  Philip  wnt  a  force, 
which  destroyed  Purthmos,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  made  Cleitarebas  Qrnnt  of  the  dty;  Clei- 
tarchus  guvomr.!  the  rlfy  in  Philiji's  interests  till 
B.  o.  341,  when  Cleitarchos  was  expelled  by  Pbocion, 
who  had  been  leat  into  Enboen  on  fht  pnpoMtion  of 
Domoithonra  for  the  purpose  of  j)nftin!:^  down  the 
Macedonian  interest  in  the  isUod.  {Pict.  of  Biogr. 
^oL  L  p.  784.]  Eretria  was  rabeequently  subject  to 
Macedonia;  but  in  the  war  with  Philip  V.  it  was 
taken  by  the  combined  Heeta  of  the  Bomans,  At- 
tains, and  Rbodiaas,  upon  wUeh  oeearion  a  great 
number  of  paintings,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  (Liv.  xxxiL  16.) 
After  the  battle  of  Cynoecephalae,  Eretria  wai  de- 
clared free  by  the  Roman  s^enate.  (Polyb.  xviii.  30.) 

Eretria  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of 
philosophy  founded  by  Menedemns,  a  native  of  this 
d^.tadftdiMipltar Flnta  {DkL^Bitgr*^ 
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ii.  p.  lO.*)?.]  The  i^osophers  of  this  school  were 
called  Eretrici  ('Eprrftiicof,  Strab.  x.  p.  448  ;  Diog. 
Laert  i.  17,  ii.  126  ;  Athen-  ii.  ji.  55,  d.  ;  Cio, 
Acad.  ii.  42,  de  Orat.  iii.  17,  Tusc.  v.  39.)  The 
tragic  poet  Achaen.s,  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus, 
was  a  native  of  Eretria.  It  Kpfitn  firam  the  conuo 
po<^'t  S^ij^ntt-r  that  Eretria  was  celpbratp<l  for  the 
exct  lii'iKe  of  its  tiour  (ap.  Atheu.  iv.  j).  160). 

StraboaaTBthat  OM  Eretria  waa  oppoeila  Orapu, 
and  the  passage  across  the  strait  60  stadia  ;  and 
that  New  Eretria  was  opposite  Delphiuium,  and  the 
passage  aeivM  40  itadin  (fat.  p.  403).  Thucydiden 
imikes  the  pa.s.^ge  from  Oropns  to  New  Errtria  60 
stadia  (viii.  95).     New  Eretria  stood  at  Kastri, 
and  Old  Eratria  m  the  neighboarhocd  of  Vath^. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  New  Eretria.  \ 
"  The  entire  circuit  of  the  ruined  walls  and  towere 
of  the  Acropolis  atiil  enbeist  on  a  ntkf  ha^t^  f 
which  is  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  marshy 
pUun.   At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  remains  of  the  \ 
theatre,  and  in  the  plain  a  Inge  portion  of  Hw  * 
town  walls,  with  m.iny  foundations  of  bnildincjs  in 
the  inclosed  pUce.    The  ntnatioa  was  defended  to 
the  met  bgr  a  river,  and  «a  the  opporffes  dde  bf  n 
marsh."    (LeakQ.  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  443, 

The  terntory  of  Eretria  ttttended  fivn  eea  18  sen. 

B??tween  Old  Eretria  and  New  Eretria  was  Ama- 
RTMTHca ;  soath  of  Old  Eretria,  Taxtmas  \  and 
farther  eontb,  PoRnnnra.  b  the  interior  mn 
Dystus  and  Okchaua. 

The  annexed  coin  lepreaiDta  on  the  ohvene  the 
head  of  Arteodi,  irho  tvaa  worshipped  in  tha  adgh- 
bouring  town  id  Amarynthns  :  the  l>iill  ea  1jb% 
reverse  probably  has  reference  to  the  braarabnll 
which  the  Eretrians  dedicated  at  OjjmpS  iritis* 
V.  S7.  f  9 ;  JSckbii;  iwL  BL  pi  ^S^Sm^^^Ae^^^^^ 


Coin  of  kketuia  in  euboea. 

2.  A  town  of  Thessalj,  in  the  district  Phthiotia, 
near  Pfaanalna.   It  waa  here  that  Qwntins  Fbuni- 

ninus  halted  at  the  end  of  the  first  d.iy's  march 
from  Pheraa  towards  Scotussa,  in  b.c.  197.  Leake 
placea  it  at  tlie  village  of  Tjangtt,  where  he  ftoni 
the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  city.  "  A  long  and 
narrow  table-annunit  formed  the  citadel,  of  wliidi 
the  loirer  oonnes  of  the  wtna  edll  ea^  in  flieir 
whole  circuit.  The  town  walls  are  still  better  pra> 
served,  and  are  extant  in  some  parte  on  the  eastern 
ride  to  the  height  of  18  or  90  »et  Here  also  are 
two  door-ways  still  perfect."  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434, 
X.  p.  447  ;  Polyb.  xnii.  3,  Liv.  xxxiii.  6,  xxxii.  13; 
Steph.  B.  «.  9.  'Epfrpta  ;  Leake,  Northern  Grtece^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  466.) 

EKE'TUM  (;H(nrT6p'.  Eth.  '^(rr(r7»os  t  Grotta 
Marozsa),  a  town  of  the  Sabiiies,  situated  on  the 
Via  Salaria,  at  its  junction  with  the  Via  Nomentana, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Tiber,  and  iilxiut  18  miles 
from  Rome.  From  the  mention  uf  its  name  by 
Virgil  among  the  Sabine  cities  which  joined  in  IIm 
war  against  Aeneas  (Aen.  rii.  71 1),  we  may  presume 
that  it  was  considered  as  an  ancient  town,  and  one 
ef  MiMimpwtanoe  inearly  ^me^j  bntitnewbem 
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■07  jtroDiinent  part  in  histoiy,  though  from  its  po- 
idtioo  mar  the  firoatim  of  the  Mmw  and  Roman 

territories,  and  on  the  lino  by  which  the  former 
people  mast  advaace  apon  liome,  it  was  the  scene  of 
repeated  confliets  between  the  two  aalioM.  Tha 
first  of  tlipsc  (iccurretl  in  the  reign  of  Tullns  TIos- 
tUioa,  during  the  war  of  that  monarch  with  the 
Sabfaws  (DionTB.  iii.  32);  hk  meeenot  Tarqtiioiiia 
Priscas  iilso  defeatt-J  tho  Etruscans,  who  liad  taken 
advantage  of  the  fhendlj  disposition  of  the  Sabines 
to  adraooe  thimif^h  their  temterjr,  at  E return  (Id.  iii. 
69,  ir.  3);  and  Tarquinius  Superbns  pained  a  lie. 
daive  victory  over  the  Sabinea  in  the  same  neigh- 
boorhood.  (Id.  iv.  51.)  Under  the  Roman  repnblie 
also  we  fin»l  two  victories  recorded  over  the  Siihines 
at  the  same  place,  the  one  by  the  consuls  Poatmnioa 
and  Menenins  in  B.C.  503,  the  other  by  C.  Natfthu 
ia  B.C  458.  (Id.  v.  46;  Liv.  iii.  29.)  During  the 
decemvirate  also  the  Sabines  estabUslicd  their  head- 
quarters at  Eretum,  from  whence  they  ravaged  the 
Roman  territory.  (Liv.  iii.  38;  Dionys.  xi.  3.)  It 
U  aeain  mentioned  in  the  Second  Panic  War  as  the 
place  from  whence  Uanuibal  diverged  to  attack  the 
■brine  of  Fnooia  in  Etroria,  during  his  advance  on 
Rome  (or,  according  to  others,  on  his  retre.it)  by  the 
fialarian  Way.  (Liv.  xxvi.  11.)  But  though  its 
thus  briuga  it  frequently  into  notice,  it  is 
that  it  wa<),  under  the  Iloman  douiinion  at 
a  very  inconsiderable  place.  Stralxj  says  it 
I  little  more  than  a  village,  and  V^aleritis  Maximus 
term.s  it  "  vicus  Sabinae  resionis."  I'liiiy  dixxs  not 
even  mention  it  ainong  the  towns  of  the  Sabines,  nor 
ia  ita  namafbond  in  the  Liber  Colonianun:  hence  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  did  not  enjoy  niunici|>al 
privileges,  and  was  dependent  on  one  of  the  neigh> 
MoAig  towns,  probably  Nomentom.  Bnt  iti  name 
ia  itiU  found  in  the  Itineraries  as  a  station  on  the 
Balw^*"  Way,  and  it  must  therefore  have  continued 
to  anal  aa  bto  aa  the  feorth  emtmy.  Vram  this 
time  all  trace  of  it  disapi)ears.  (.Strab.  v.  p.  228; 
YaL  Max.  iL  4.  §5;  Itia.  Ant.  p.  3U6;  Tab.  Pent.) 
The  porition  of  Eietnm  haa  been  a  subject  of  roach 
dispute,  thoufrh  tlie  data  funii.shed  by  ancient  autho- 
rities are  sufficiently  precise.  Ttie  Itineraries  place 
it  18  mDes  fltm  Rmm;  and  Dfonyaitta  in  one  passage 
(xi.  3)  calls  it  140  sta<Iia  (ITJ  inil.  O  fiom  the  city, 
though  in  another  phuse  (iii.  32)  lie  gives  the  same 
diatanee  at  onty  107  stadia.  Stnbo  adds  that  it 
was  situated  at  the  of  Juik  ti  iu  of  the  Via 

fialaria  and  Via  Nomentana;  a  circumstance  which 
ooold  leaTe  no  donbt  as  to  its  poaition,  bnt  that  there 
is  some  ditliculty  in  tracing  the  exact  course  of  the 
Via  Salaria,  which  appears  to  have  undergone  re- 
peated changes  in  andent  timea.  [Via  Salarla.] 
Hence  Chaupy  was  led  to  fix  the  site  of  Eretnm  at 
a  phux  called  Rimane,  where  there  were  some  Roman 
ruins  iwar  a  bridge  called  the  Ponte  di  Cata  Cotta, 
hot  this  spot  is  not  less  tlian  21  milea  front  Rome; 
on  the  other  hand,  Monte  Jtotondo,  the  site  chosen 
by  Cluverius,  is  little  more  than  15  miles  from 
Borne,  and  could  never  by  posaibilitj  liaTe  been  on 
the  Via  N(»nentana.  The  hill  now  Iniown  ns  Crotta 
Marozza,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Via  Nonientana, 
rather  more  than  3  miles  beyond  Nomcntum,  has 
therefore  decidedly  thf  bf-t  <  !ai!n:  it  is,  accordinp 
to  Nibby,  by  actual  nieasurcnieiit  17^  miles  from 
Rome,  and  it  is  probaUa  tliat  the  ancient  Via  Sa- 
laria did  not  follow  the  same  line  with  the  modem 
road  ot  that  name,  but  qmtted  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  mar  iVenfe  Jtotondo,  and  joined  the  \'ia 
Ignmwitana  near  1h»  spot  abaw  ipdicated.  Then 
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are  no  ruins  at  GroUa  Marozza,  but  the  nto  ia 
eeribed  aa  well-adaptad  fbrthat  ef  a  town  «f 

extent.  (Claver.  Ital  p.  667  ;  Chaupy,  Maison 
d Horace^  vol.  iii.  pp.  85—92;  Nibby,  DvUoni  di 
Roma^  ToL  iL  pp.  14S— 147;  Gell,  Top.  of  Ramm, 
p.  202.)  At  a  short  distance  from  this  hill  are 
some  Buiphureoas  springs  now  known  as  the  ^^V*** 
iK  OroUa  Maroma,  wfakfa  are  in  all  prbbabiBt]r 
those  anciently  known  a.t  the  Agi  Ar  Lahanae.  the 
Aotfoi^  Mora  of  Strabo,  who  describes  them  as  situ* 
ated  in  the  ne^bowfaood  of  Eratnra.  (Strab. 
p.  238.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EKE'ZIl,  an  pboed  by  PUnj  (v.  SO)  in  Myaia, 
and  thna  mentioned;  Apollaniatae  a  Rhyndaoo 
amne,  Erezii,  Miletojxilitae ;"  from  which  W  f  ci-fi- 
dude  that  the  phu»  was  about  ApoUonia  and  ilileto- 
poUs.  It  is  remarked  (Plin.  B.  N.  ad.  Hard.  Abtoe, 
&c.  ad  lib.  T.  DO.  Ixxxiv.)  that  all  the  MSS.  of  Pliny 
have  Eresit.  The  correction  seems  probable  enough, 
for  the  reasons  there  given.  The  Table  has  a  name 
Arge.sis  on  the  road  from  Petgamum  to  Cyzicoa, 
and  35  from  Perpamum.  Cramer  {Asia  Minor, 
vol.  i.  p.  58)  considers  this  the  same  place  as  the 
Argiza  of  Uierocles  (^Sifnecd.  p.  663),  which  Mt-nis 
probable.  He  woul  i  also  identify  it  with  Pliny's 
Krczii,  wliich  niay  be  true,  but  is  not  quite  so 
certain.  [G.  L.} 

KKCiA.  [Il.EROETEs] 

EKGASTE'RIA,  a  place  in  Mysia.  on  the  n«i 
from  Porgamum  to  Cyzicus,  and  4  40  >t.t  ii  i  from 
lVrp;amum.  *'  Galen,  in  proceedinp  to  llrLMstcri* 
from  Pergamum,  remarked  a  great  quantity  of  in©- 
tallic  substance,  wbidi  he  calb>  moljbdaena,  flalwi, 
de  ifedicttm,Siii^'a.il2"  (Leakey  Asia  Minor,  pw 
271.)  [G.  L.] 

ERGAVrCA.  [CBLTniKRiA.] 

KRGK'TIUM  CEpy4Ttoy:  FAh.  'E^fT7roi),  a 
city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantium 
(s.  o.)  on  the  authority  of  PUIbtna.  Ko  mentkn  of 
it  is  fotmd  in  histon,-,  bnt  the  Erc:etini  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  tlie  inknd  towns  of  Sicily  of 
stipendiary  condition.  (Plin.  in.  8.  a.  14.)  It  la 
evidently  the  same  pla*  e  callfd  by  Silins  Italicus 
(xiv.  250)  Erggtum,  where  the  MSS.  give  the  vatia- 
tiona  Ei^gentom  and  Hergentnm,  ud  this  randera  it 
prolx'i!)le  that  the  Seri:entiiiin  (^tpTfitn lov)  of  Pto- 
lemy (iii.  4.  §  13)  is  Mily  another  form  of  the  sanie 
name.  The  rite  aasigned  by  this  last  anthor  woold 
ajroe  fairly  well  with  th.at  i  f  a  ;l:oe  railed  Ln 
CittadtUOf  at  the  foot  of  the  loiXj  hill  now  crowned 
by  the  town  vtAitbme.  AoeonHng  to  FaarOo,  ood> 
siderable  ruins  of  an  aiK  ient  eity  were  in  his  time 
visible  on  this  spot,  which  he  erroneously  identifiea 
with  Ihoie  of  Herbita.  (FazelL  z.  2.  p.  445 ;  GIoTer. 
Sicil.  p.  338.)  [E.  H-  B.] 

ERGPNUS  CEfryu^s),  a  tributary  of  the  river 
Hebnis  in  Thrace,  the  modem  Erbene.  (ApoUon. 
Rhod.  i.  217;  Pomp.  MeL  iL9;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  Thk 
seems  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  one  called  by  somo 
authors  Regina  ('PTryiva;  Leo  Armen.  p.  434;  oompw 
also  Strab.  vii.  p..  331).  [L.&} 

KHGISCE  ('Ep7i'(r*fTi),  a  town  of  Thrace,  ap- 
parently in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorisciis,  but  its 
site  is  unknown.  (Aescbin.  in  Ctes.  p.  396,  ed* 
Reiske  ;  I)  ■Ml.  de  Cor.  p.  'i.'U.  de  Hakm.  ^  86.) 

Lh'lHUK.V.  [Ei{iu..i,L>j.j 

ERIBOLU.M  or  ERIBOLUS  (JEplSofKoy,  Dion 
Cass.;  'EpiSola,  VvA.  v.  1)  is  placed  by  the  Table, 
under  the  name  of  Lribulo,  south  ot  the  bay  of  A»- 
tacus,  with  the  numeral  XII.,  and  north  of  Kicaea. 
It  ia  Hyribolom  an  the  Janualam  Itin.  Leak%  ia 


i^monnuu: 

liKiimip  of  Ailt  Miimr,  pbwM  it,  under  Uw  nune  of 

KriWiis,  at  tJic  hciid  of  the  gulf  of  Ast.n  us.  which 
a/rrees  with  Dioo  Caniu  (£|Mt.  Xipb.  luviii  39), 
Irbo  apealnof  H  n  •  n«fd  stmtkm  oppodto  to  Nie»> 
media.  According  to  some  nuthoritiea,  the  site  i.n 
Sarmmtali  othm  call  the  site  ErtkU  or  Eregli. 
Tbe  flgura  of  ft  booae  in  the  Table  indicsatee  ft  town, 
perhaps  with  warm  springs.  [0.  L.] 

ERICl'NIUM,  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Theo- 
lalj,  ritnated  mar  the  ftontkrs  of  Hitftiaeotia.  Its 
aito  is  nnoertain,  but  Leake  oanjectnreB  that  it  ataod 
ftt  L^flkera-Jchori,  though  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  at  this  place.  (Li v.  xxxvi.  13,  xuiz.  25 ; 
l(eako,  Sorthern  (Irefce,  vol.  It.  p.  3 15.) 

ERICl'SA  [Aeoliae  Insulae.] 
■  ERI'DANUS  ('HptS<w6s)  was  the  name  given  hj 
the  Graeks  to  the  I'.vdcs  or  Po,  the  great  river  of 
Northern  Italj.  The  n[»i«>ll!iti()n  was  a<l<>{it<il  from 
them  by  tbe  Roman  poets,  ami  hence  is  occasionally 
used  even  by  Latin  prose  writers.  (Virg.  Georg.  i. 
481 ;  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  324;  Propert.  i.  12.  4;  Martial, 
iiL  67.  2 ;  &c.)  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  name  was  not  in  tbe  first  instance  applied 
to  the  Padti.s.  hilt  lM']on;:ed  to  quite  a  (liflTcn'rit  re/^on 
of  Europe,  and  was  some  time  before  it  acquired  the 
signi6carion  in  whieh  it  was  ftftorwardB  employed. 
Tbe  name  of  the  Kridanns  appears  in  the  earliest 
Greek  authoritiee  inseparabljr  connected  with  the 
mH-knowB  ftUe  of  tlio  riiten  of  PliaellMn,  and  tbe 
trees  that  wept  tears  of  amber.  This  myth  appears 
to  have  been  alreadj  known  to  Heeiod  (Ujgin.  154; 
Heaiod,  Fr.  184.  ed.  MaritsefadM),  who  in  hb  oittui 
works  notices  the  Kridanns  ainnn^j  the  (ireek  rivers 
of  the  world  {Theog.  333):  but  we  have  no  idea  of 
tile  goognphical  pomon  wUeh  he  asmgned  it.  The 
cnnrnt  npinioti  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  a[i{>ears  to 
liave  been  that  tbe  Eridaoos  was  a  river  in  the  more 
%nlerl7  regions  of  Borope.  bnt  flowing  into  tlie  tea 
on  the  north  of  that  cniitiii«>iit,  (Hi-rod.  iii.  115.) 
The  historian,  however,  rejects  this  notion,  and  treats 
bedi     name  and  exialnKe  of  tbe  Eridanns  as  a 

mere  fiction  of  the  Gn  ck  pi^'t.s:  a  view  adfiptcd  at  a 
ttoch  hOer  period  br  Strabo  (▼.  p.  215).  The 
tftfOMMM  of  tho  DomM  ontertiiineft  ooMeming  its 
situation  ia  Ikrther  proved  by  tbe  fact  that,  according 
to  Plinj,  Aesdiylns  spoke  of  the  Eridanns  as  a  river 
of  Iberia,  and  identified  it  with  the  Rhodanns.  (Plln. 
szxrii.  S.  s.  1 1 .)  According  to  H  jgintis,  Pherecydes 
was  the  first  who  identified  tbe  Eridanns  with  the 
Padns.  (Hygin.  154.)  Euripides  evidently  adopts 
the  same  view,  as  he  connects  the  former  river  with 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  (Eur.  Uipp.  737);  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  have  become  gradually  esta> 
blialied  ftHMOg  the  Greeka.  Sejlax,  writing  about 
the  middle  of  the  4fh  century  n.c,  distinctly  jlicea 
tbe  river  Eridanus  in  thv  land  of  tiie  Veneti,  and 
tiMn  is  no  doubt  that  the  I'adii.s  is  the  river  which 
he  meant.  (Scyl.  p.  6.  §  19.)  The  same  view  was 
henceforth  adopted  by  all  the  ^'e<>;;rapbers  except 
8trabo,who,  ootdioosingto  admit  the  idflfttfl^of  the 
two  rivers,  rejects  alto<;ether  the  Eridanns  as  a  mere 
fiction,  as  well  as  the  isUods  of  tlie  Klcctridea,  sup- 
jioecd  to  be  situated  at  its  month  (Strab.  t.  p. SIS; 
Pol.  ii.  16;  Scymn.  Ch.  391  —.397 ;  I'lin.  iii.  1  fi.  s.  20, 
xxzviL  3.0.11;  Dionys.  Per.  289—293;  Diod. 
aS;  Pftfta.  L  8.  f  e,    14.  §  a.) 

The  rj-jil  fact  spjiears  to  be.  that  the  n-ime  of 
Eridanus  was  originally  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
gnat  river  tn  tk*  moHA  of  Ewrop*^  on  tho  ikna  of 
which  amber  was  j)roduevd,  ami  of  which  some  vapne 
report  had  reac^  them  through  means  of  tbe 
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tnden  wlw  Ivonghi  the  amher  Itself  from  the  shores 

of  the  Balric  to  the  lu  axl  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  idle 
to  inqairo  wlut  the  river  renlly  meant  wss;  whether 
the  dier  «r  Yiitida,  at  the  months  of  which  amber 
is  now  found  in  the  greatest  qtiantity,  or  some  other 
river  of  the  N.  of  Germany.  Tbe  name  Eridanug 
is  evidoitly  closely  connected,  if  not  identical,  with 
that  of  Rkodamu,  and  it  is  prulahle  enough  that 
Rhemu  is  oolj  another  form  of  tbe  same  word. 
(Latham,  Germamia,  p.  IS.)  Hence,  in  the  vague 
geographical  notions  of  tbe  early  Greeks,  one  great 
river  was  easily  confounded  with  anntluT.  A(>scl)ylus, 
as  abpeady  mentioned,  identified  the  Kridanud  and 
Bhodanos:  while  Apollonius  Rbodius,  writing  at  n 
much  later  period,  but  evidently  fidlowinir  some 
earlier  poet,  describes  tlie  two  rivers  as  anns  of  the 
same  great  atnam,  another  portion  of  which  flowed 
into  tlie  ocean.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  596,  627,  628.) 
Amber  apuurs  to  have  been  brought  in  very  early 
times  (as  it  still  was  in  tbe  days  of  Pliny)  overland 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  th»«e  of  the  Adriatic; 
here  it  was  purchased  by  the  rhoeniciam*  and  early 
Gredc  trndera:  wlmoa  it  came  to  be  regaidad,  n 
very  natural  error,  as  a  production  of  the  country, 
and  the  name  of  the  Eridanus  being  inseparably 
comtected  with  llw  pndftetion  of  amber,  tha  QnNks 
gave  the  name  to  the  great  river  that  forms  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  gum* 
like  natnre  of  the  sulnlBneo  itaelf  evidently  gavo  ikt 
to  tlie  fable  of  its  distillin?  or  exudinp  from  trees, 
which  was  aftorwards  applied  by  the  poets  and  mr- 
fiH^phms  to  tiw  poptars  tiiat  ftdomed  tfM  tenu 
of  the  Pailus,  now  a.'^.sumed  to  be  the  true  Eridanns. 
(Cluver.  JtaL  pp.  390—^93;  Wcmador^  Exe,  iL  ad 
A9tm.  Or.  ManL) 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  connection  between 
the  Eridanus  and  Padus  have  been  given  at  soma 
length,  on  ftooonnt  of  !to  impurtant  hearing  on  tiw 
propri's-s  of  anc  ient  geoijraphy :  the  geogmpbical 
account  of  the  bitter  river  and  its  tribotarka  is  givan 
tinder  tho  head  of  Padub. 

Several  ancient  writers  phced  near  the  mouth  of 
the  mythical  Eridanns  certain  isUnda  which  they 
eaOed  tho  Elcctridbs  bnuuts  C^kutrpttn 
»^<ro«),  on  tho  shores  of  which  it  was  said  that  much 
amber  was  found,  from  whence  their  name  waa 
derived.  Bnt  at  ttwra  an  in  tet  no  islands  in  tlda 
part  of  the  Adriatic,  except  those  actually  formed  by 
tbe  rooaths  of  the  Padns,  Strabo  and  Pliny  reject 
altogetliertlio  esistence  of  the  Electrides  as  fiibuloos, 
while  other  writers  seem  to  have  sought  them  among 
the  nnmerons  groopa  of  i;>land8  which  line  tbe  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  v.  p.  215;  Plin. 
xxaviu  2.  8.  11.)  As  much  of  tbe  amber  collected 
in  the  Baltic  is  really  found  in  the  islands  at  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  obscnn  tadition  of  this  fact  may  have  given 
ri.se  to  the  name  of  the  Electrides,  which  were  snb> 
sequently  transferred,  to<;ether  with  tbe  Eridanna 
itself  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.     [E.  U.  B.] 

ERI'DANl'.S,  a  river  of  Attiea,ft  tribtttaij  of  thft 
UisHUS.    [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

ERIGON  CEpi7«>,  Strab.  vii.  pp.  327,  830; 
*t,ptiya>v,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  8).  the  great  W.  branch  of 
tho  river  Axius,  which,  having  its  source  in  tbe 
Paeonian  mountum,  todt  ft  MB-oomw  tUl  ito  Junc- 
tion with  tbe  main  stream  at  no  great  distance  from 
Stobi.  (Liv.  xxrix.  53.)  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Bulgariana  Zma  Xfeka,  and  by  tho  Tnrica  Kti^uk 
Karti-Sn.  (Comp.  Leake,  yorthcm  Grtece,  vol. 
iii  pp.  268,  275.)   Tbe  geography  of  tbe  bssiu  ut' 
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xhiA  river  18  SO  imperfectly  known  that  it*  conrw 
c.uKMl  l>p  traceti.  [B.B.J.] 

Kl'JNEIA  ('EpiMta),  a  town  in  Me^aris,  in 
wliii.-h  was  a  monument  of  Autonoii,  cku^ihter  cf 
Cadmus.  A»  it  appears  to  have  stood  inland  cn 
the  northern  part  of  the  LsUimus,  I^eake  places  it  at 
jCundutra.  (Paus.  i.  44.  §  5  ;  Leake,  AorUicm 
GrMce,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.) 

ERI'NKUS  or  KHl'XKUM.  1.  ('Epiytds,  'Ep<- 
pti¥:  Elk.  '£ptv((iTi7s,  '£^u'«<ui),  one  of  the  towns 
of  tba  tetimpoBs  uf  Doris,  described  bj  Strabo  as  lying 
bdoir  iha  town  of  Pindos :  it  pmbably  Ktood  upon 
tte  river  of  the  latter  name.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  S62, 
ix.  p.  427;  Tboc.  i.  107;  Scymn.  Ch.  591;  PtoL 
iii.  15.  §  15  ',  Steph.  B.  $.  r.;  Tzetz.  ad  Ljfcophr. 
741;  Schol.  ad  J^md.  Pftk  I  121;  MeL  ii.  3; 
Flis.  W.  7. 1. 19;  Ledte,  JVbrdom  Grm^t  ToL  &. 

p.  91,  sr.j.) 

8.  ('£piy«i*'),  a  town  of  Pbthiotis  in  Thcisaljr, 
imntiomd  only  hf  Straba  Ite  rite  it  wwcrtain, 

but  Leake  conjectures  that  the  remains  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  J^peos  Dear  Kvkiobtuhi  may  be  those 
9f  EriomiB.  (Stnh.  is.  434;  Letke,  N«rAm% 
Creece,  vol.  iv.  p.  471). 

S.  The  Ma-port  of  Kbjpes  in  Achaia.  [Kutfbs^ 

ERI'NEUS  (*tpi9§it%  a  raiall  rirv  on  tlw  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  b<;tween  Syracuse  and  Helorum.  It 
IS  mentiooad  by  Thocydidea  (viL  80, 83)«  £ram  whom 
m  kam  that  It  wai  the  Moond  rivor  erund  hf  tiie 
Athenians  in  their  disastrous  retreat  from  Syracuse, 
and  intermediata  between  the  Cacyparis  aiid  Asi- 
nanu.  Henoe  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  tmall 
■tream  now  calK  d  the  Miranda,  which  flows  into  the 
lea  joftt  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  town  of  AwAa^  and 
ie  henoe  £requeutly  caltod  FShm  <fo*  Avola.  It  ia 
distant  about  6  miles  from  the  Cacyparis  (Cam^t/i*), 
and  tlie  aame  distance  from  the  Asinaros  {Fal- 
eonora).  (Smyth's  5ict/y.  p.  176;  Cluver.  Sicil  p. 
184.)  It  la  evidently  tlie  same  river  which  is  called 
fc(y  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  8.)'0/)iyoi  or'fi^s.  [E.H.li.3 

EBISANE.  [LoBBTAMi.] 

EBI'TIUM,  a  tomi  of  Perrhaebia  in  Theoalj, 
appars  to  have  been  near  Cyretiaa,  aince  it  was 
takt-u  alung  wiUi  the  latter  town  by  M.  Baebiua  in 
B.  c.  191.  (Liv.  xxzri.  13.)  Leake  places  it  at 
Paletihutro,  a  village  above  Si/kui,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Viirgaris,  a  river  of  Tripolitis.  In  the 
ehnrch  of  St.  George,  wtuch  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cyreliae,  Leake  noticed  an  inscribed  st<ine, 
on  which  tlie  oaine  of  ApuUodoi-us  is  t'ulluwed  by  a 
word  beginning  EPH,  which  he  conjectures  with 
much  probability  may  be  the  jilace  called  Eritinm 
by  Livy.  (Leake,  Nwtliem  Urtece,  voL  iv.  pp. 
310,  313). 

EHIZA  (ri'EpiCa:  m 'Ep.fWj).  The  Ro- 
man general  Cn.  Manlius,  after  reaching  the  river 
Chans  [Chaus],  came  to  Eriza,  a  dty  iHuch  he 
ttx)k  by  assault  Livy  (xxxviii.  14)  does  not  say 
what  was  the  time  of  the  march  fimm  the  Chaus  to 
Erisa;  bat  his  narrative  shows  that  Briaa  was  be> 
tween  the  Chaos  and  the  Indus.  The  Erizcli  of 
Itolemy  (v.  2),  it  is  suppoeed  by  some  critics,  are 
the  Erlseni,  and  ^  tin  nana  ihoald  be  written  so; 
but  Ptolemy's  Erizeli  are  in  a  ditTen'nt  jjI.ico.  Pliny 
(x.  43)  speaks  of  a  "  rc^  Erizena "  in  Asia,  by 
whhii  ha  meua  tha  provfaica  of  Aria.  The  ethnie 
liatnc  Erizcni  ^ptars  on  a  rare  iwtJ.il,  whiih  also 
contains  the  nana  KAOC — the  river  Chaos.  We 
need  not  infer  from  this  that  Eriza  was  on  the  Chans, 
becaOR'  there  are  inany  in.stancc3  of  towns  being 
■ihoa  des'goated,  tiioogh  tiiey  were  several  milas  dia- 
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tant  from  the  rivor.    Eriu  became  a  town  of 
copal  rank.  CCL1»1 
ERIZELI.  [Eriza.] 

ERNAGIXUM  (•Ef)fa-yiro»'),  is  placed  by  Ptokniy 
(ii.  10)  among  Um  towns  of  the  Salyes  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  In  the  Itins.  it  is  the  first  statioa  from 
Arelate  Aries).  Thuuiih  the  diataQces  in  tbe 
Itins.  do  not  quite  &s:nf,  the  site  of  the  plaeaaeMW 
to  be  St.  GubrieL  D'Anville  states  that  a  mai+'le 
has  been  f  jund  at  SL  Gabriel  with  the  iuscripuoo 
EnMginenaes.  St.  CUbrid  h  a  hamlek  oo  the  road 
from  ArUt  to  Tarascan.  [G.  L.] 

ERNODU'BUM,  a  town  in  GaUia,  whicii  the  Aa- 
tonine  Itia.  plaeea  on  a  road  from  Bordigmla  (Aa^ 
dt^aur')  to  Aujnstodunum  (A  utun)  Thf  r>i&d  passes 
Uuoogh  Avaricutn  ^Bourgts);  and  13  Gallic  lea^nes 
Cram  Bowyae,  oo  tba  SoritmM  ride  of  Btmifm, 
was  Emodurum.  The  next  pkce  to  Eraodarum,  od 
the  Bordeaux  aide,  ia  Aigentomagns.  Tiie  piaoa 
was  called  Eraotorom  in  the  noddle  afea.  Tba  tor- 
mination  "durum"  indicates  a  river,  and  the  site  of 
Eroodarwn  is  fixed  at  SL  .Asi^rowe,  at  Ibe  paaea^ 
of  the  river  i4fiioa,  a  btanekaf  tba  CW.  [Q.L.1 

KRO'CHUS  (^pcDxos),  a  Phociaw  town,  destroyed 
by  the  anny  of  Xerxes.  Ito  positioo  is  nnoertaia. 
(Herod.  viiL  33.) 

ERPEDITAXI,  in  InM,  another  name  of  tba 
EidiaL   rEROixi.]  [B.G.L.3 

EBirraUS,  ia  a  maU  bnoeh  «C  ihm  MbmK 
mentkoad  bj  AuaniH  (IfaMOa, 


The  Embros  is  the  Ruver,  a  small  stream  that 
flows  into  the  Jfosef  a  little  below  Trier.     [G.  L.] 

ERYMANDRUS  or  ERTHANTHUS  ('E^ 
ndySpos,  Arrian,  ylna6.  iv.  6;  *Ep«/wdrft>f,  Polyb.  xL 
32;  Plin.  vi.  33.  s.  25  ;  Curt.  viiL  9.  §  20),  the 
principal  nvtr  of  Drangiana,  which  riaea  in  the  lower 
range  of  the  Paro]iami.\an  mountains,  and,  aAer  flow, 
ing  through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  enters  tba 
kke  Zarah.  Its  present  name  is  Ibmmd  at  BiU 
mmd.  The  name  of  the  fiTer  is  not  given  by  Pto- 
lemy. M.  Bumouf  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  Ara> 
chotus;  but  Professor  Wibun  believes  the  Aracbataa 
to  huvu  U-en  one  of  the  tributaries  of  tlie  UelmeiMi, 
and  pnjbiilily  the  nioJcm  Arland-nb.  (WilsoOi 
Ariana,  p[).  IjG,  I. 57.)  Airian  supposed,  incor- 
rectly, that  it  was  lo»t  in  tlie  sands;  he  plaou  on  its 
banks  a  tribe  calle<l  Eu«T<:it:ie.  whotn  Prufessor  Wil- 
son suspects  are  really  the  Agriaspac.  The  modem 
river  is  described  tf  Ptottinger  in  his  travels  in 
Baluchistan.  It  appears  to  ho  of  L'n  ut  siie,  and 
carries  down  with  it  a  great  body  U  water.  (Poi- 
tinger,  AoiadUilan,  pi  405.)  [V.] 

ERYMANTHUS  CEf^wMorWi),  a  lof^y  range  of 
mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and 
EUa.  It  fimned  the  western  poiut  «f  the  northem 
barrier  of  Arcadia;  ami  Mt.  I^mpeia,  which  extends 
southwards,  is  a  portion  of  the  range.  The  two 
principal  heighto  aie  imr  called  QhrnttmAKaii* 
jfoni,  tlie  former  being  7297  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  ktter  6227  feet.  From  Eiyman* 
thus  four  riven  riae, —  the  EMaa  Penefau,  tba 
Arcatlian  Erymanthus,  and  the  Peinis  and  Selinus 
of  Achaia.  TIm  river  Erymanthus,  whicii  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Aefaelons,  is  spoken  of  mder  the 
latter  name.  [AcHElX)l'8.]  Mount  Erymanthus 
is  oelebrated  in  mythohigy  as  the  haunt  of  the  fierra 
boar-destroyed  by  Hereolei.  (Strdb.  tSL  pp.  348, 
357;  Pans.  v.  7.  §  1,  tuL  24.  §  4,  seq.;  Horn.  Od. 
I  Ti.  104}  ApoUod.  iL  5;  Leakey  iforaa,  ToL  ia.  p* 
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'  SSa,  P^pomAiaea,  pp.  203,  204,  924;  Boblajre, 
Uechercka,  Sec  pp.  118,  124;  CmtiiUi  F^lapon- 
MMW,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  384.). 

^  ERYMNAE  (Efivfovl:  Etk.  'E^Niyinubt),  a  town 

of  LyoA,  oil  the  authori^  «f  tht  L§eSaea  of  Alex- 

'         tnder.  (Steph.  B. «.  r.)  rO.L.1 

■  ERYTHEIA  INSULA.  [Gades.] 

*  ERYTHl'NI  i'Zpvfflyoi),  a  j.lncf  on  the  cout  of 

*  Paphls^^onia,  nifntitincd  in  the  Homeric  p'tems  (//. 
"         it.  855).    It  has  been  8Uppo«>ed,  however,  thut  the 

whole  of  flw  pMMge  oa  the  Papblagonions  and  their 
tuwns  witf  an  interpolation  of  l.iti  r  tiiiRf),  and  that 
^         the  olil  ptjct  was  unacquainteil  with  the  Euxine  and 
>         its  coaata.     (Scblegel,  de  Geoffr.  Ilom.  p.  135; 

*  Broska.  Gfoffr.  Mijth.  p.  58.)  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
I  545)  tlxed  the  pobition  of  the  town  upon  two  rocks, 
>'         called,  from  their  colonr, 'Epu^aw.   (Comp.  ylnon. 

*  PtripL  p.  6.)  It  was  situatctl  90  stadia  E.  of 
i         Ainastris,  and  60  stadia  N.  of  Cromna.    [E.  li.  J.] 

EBTTHRAE  ('E^w^:  JEU.  'EpudpoTut),  an 
I  ancient  town  in  Bueotin,  niontionod  by  Hoini-r,  and 
i'  aaid  to  have  been  the  uiother-city  of  Erythrae  in 
^^^^IMhi  (Haiii./LiL499;Stnb.ix.pc404).  It 
f  lay  a  little  south  of  the  Asopn^,  :it  tlie  l  i-it  uf 
I  Mount  Cithaenm.  The  camp  of  Alardoaius  extended 
ak«g  the  Aaopoi  from  Eiythrae  and  paat  Uysiae 
I  to  the  teiTitory  of  Plataea.    (lIcnKl.  ix.  15,  25.) 

i  Errthrae  ia  firequentljr  mentioned  bjr  other  aatbo- 
I  riliM  in  eonwete  with  H^iAm.  It  ww  in  nuns  in 
the  time  of  PatisanLui.  Leake  idaeea  it  to  tlie 
i  wstward  of  Katuiia  at  the  fuut  of  the  rocks,  where 
tern  Mne  famiaHSim  of  Hellenie  walls,  together 
I  witli  a  church  toutjiinin^  a  Doric  column  and  its 

capital.  (Thuc  iiL  24;  Eohpw  Bacch.  751 ;  Xeu. 
MA  T.  4.  §  49,  whan  it  it  flilM  *Epv6^;  Pans, 
is.  1.  §  1 ;  Steph. lMin,KoHhimOnece, 
t«L  it  p.  3S9.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Locri  Oxolae,  probably  the  har- 
bour of  Eupalinm.    (Liv.  xxviii.  8 ;  Steph.  fi*  JL 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  618.) 

ERYTHRAE  CEpvepai:  Eth.  'EpvOpMs),  "a 
city  of  the  loniaiu  "  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Atia  of  Hecataeus  ;  to  which  the 
oorapiler  adds, — "and  it  was  called  KMtnrovwohts, 
fbom  Cnopos."  Eiythrae  was  one  of  the  Ionian 
cities.  (Ilcr<"l  i.  142.)  According  to  the  Icf^eud 
told  by  Pauoanias  (vii,  3.  §  7),  the  place  was  ori- 
ginally settled  by  Erythrus,  tlio  «»  of  Rhadaman- 
thtis,  from  Crete;  and  the  city  wa<)  occupied,  tnpethcr 
with  Cretans,  by  Lycians,  Carians,and  Pamphylians. 
IVIiilonll  tliMO  people  were  li\ingtof^ether  ui  Erythrae, 
Clenpus  the  son  of  Codrus,  haviuj»  collected  tmni  all 
the  cities  of  Ionia  such  as  he  could  from  eacli,  intro- 
duced them  into  the  place,  to  live  with  the  Erythraei. 
Strabo  (p.  633)  lias  the  tradition  of  Cnopus,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Codrus,  fotuiding  Erythrae.  Accord- 
ing to  CaMobon,  the  1IS&  of  Stnbo  have  the  name 
**Cnopu8,"  which  he  would  alter  to  "Cleopus;"  but 
perhaps  "  Cleopus  "  in  Pnnsanias  sboakl  be  corrected. 
FdynMino  (vlii.43)  bu  the  itotyof  Cnopnn,  and  Iww, 
by  a  stratagem,  he  got  possession  of  Kn.  tlimr,  after 
killing  the  inhabitants;  a  ftoiy  ahich  has  the  ad- 
irantage  otor  that  of  Fraaanlaa  in  pnibabiittT,  for 
wc  ran  conceive  a  pcneral  uiHssacre  uf  the  nri;.'iii;il 
inhabitants  of  Erythrae  and  the  seizure  of  their 
town,  better  than  tba  oUaj  of  Cnopus  and  his  men 
walking  in  to  livo  togodiorwith  the  original  jieople. 
Hippias  of  Eijthnie,  in  tiM  second  book  of  his  Ui»- 
tonoB  of  his  native  place,  toM  a  story  of  the  mnrder 
j  of  Cno|Us  and  the  usurjiation  of  lii.H  power  by  Or- 

'         ttnP*!  tlM  estmrflgaitt  tyranny  and  violent 
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de*lh  of  Ortyped;  which  Atlienaeni  has  preeenredi 
p.  259).  Tlic  early  history  of  Erythrae,  lilB» 
that  of  niwtt  of  the  Ionian  towns  in  Asia,  was  un- 
known. Strabo,  in  another  place  (p.  404),  calls  it  a 
bettlemcnt  from  Erythrae  in  Boeotia. 

Strabo  (p.  644)  describes  Erj-thrae  as  being  In 
the  peninsuht  which  ho  calU  the  peniiisuk  of  the 
TMnns  and  the  Erythraeans.  He  places  the  TeU 
ans  on  the  south  of  the  i.sthmus,  and  the  CUzo- 
menii  on  the  north  &ide  [Clazomenak]  ;  and  thoi 
Eiythraei  dwell  within  it.  Tht  boundary  between 
the  Erythrarsj  and  Clazomenae  was  the  HyiKxrem- 
nwi.  On  the  Bouth,  Erao  or  Gerae  [EkabJ  belonged 
to  the  Teians.  The  reiwHOHhi  lying  west  of  a  line 
drawn  fmrn  (rerae  to  Hypr)crerami8  must  be  supposed 
to  be  the  Erythraean  territory.  As  we  proceed  north 
and  west  from  Genu  we  oometo  Coryeos  [CoKYCtnif 
Casystes],  then  another  harbour  named  Erythras; 
and,  after  it,  several  others.  After  Coiycus  was  a 
small  island,  Bakmeeoe,  then  Argcmram,  a  pro- 
montory of  the  Erythraea,  and  the  nearest  ptnnt  to 
Chios.  £Ako£NMUJI.3  On  the  we<t  side  of  the 
Erythnean  pnnnenhi  ie  a  enpadeiia  bay,  in  whieh 

Erythnio  is  situated,  opfK>,itc  to  the  island  of  Chko$ 
and  there  were  in  trotitof  Erythrae  four  small  islanda 
called  HippL  The  nigged  tract  which  lies  north  et 
a  line  drawn  from  Erj-thrae  totlie  llypocrenmus  was 
called  Mimas,  a  lofty  mountain  region,  covered  with 
forests,  and  aboanding  in  wfld  aidniah.  It  eoa* 
fainod  a  villape,  Cybellia,  and  t!ic  north -wcstem 
point  was  called  Meiaeua,  where  there  was  a  ^uanj 
forniillBtoncs.  Pliny  desoribeeMimaBaaRinirfngoafe 
"  ccL  M.  1'.,"  which  ia  a  great  blunder  or  error  in  his 
text,  whatever  wi^  wo  take  it :  he  adds  thai  Mimaa 
rinlcs  dom  in  dw  flaina  that  jeitt  it  to  the  nainhnd; 
and  that  this  level  of  7|  Roman  niilea  Alexander 
(»dered  to  be  cut  through  by  joining  the  two  baje, 
and  so  he  intended  to  insulate  Erythrae  and  MiniaB. 
Pliny  doubtless  found  the  stor}'  somewhere;  and 
possibly  aincng  oUier  grand  things  that  the  Mao^ 
donian  king  talked  d,  this  may  have  beiD  OQOk  Thn 
rugged  insulated  tanttoty  «f  the  EiTthnoi  pnidnoad 
good  wheat  and  wine. 

Herodotus  (i.  142)  makc»  four  varieties  or  dialects 
of  language  among  the  knians  ;  and  the  dialect  of 
Chios  and  Erythrae  was  the  same.  The  geogra- 
phical position  of  Erythrae,  indeed,  places  it  among 
the  insular  rather  than  the  continental  states  of 
Ionia.  The  neighbourhood  of  Chios  and  Erythrae 
and  the  samcnes.s  of  hin'jjuape  did  not  make  the 
people  the  best  fri<  nJ>  alwiivh,  for  tl»ere  is  a  story  of 
a  war  between  them  (Herod,  i.  18)  at  an  early  pe- 
rio<l.  This  may  be  the  war  to  which  Anticleidea 
alluded  io  his  NotU  (Athen.  ix.  p.  384).  The  E17- 
thraei  furnished  eight  ships  to  the  confedenite  Ionian 
fleet  which  was  defeated  in  tlie  battle  before  ^liletus, 
n.  c.  494  (Herod,  vi.  8),  but  the  Ghiana  had  lOO. 
ships.  Krvtlinie  aftei-wards*  became  a  dfjiendency 
of  Alliens,  fur  a  revolt  of  Eiythrae  is  mentioned  by 
Thneydidea  (viiL  S3)  n.  o.  41S,  fai  fho  twootieth 
year  of  the  Peloponncsian  War. 

After  the  ckiee  of  the  war  with  Antiuchus,  the 
Romana  rewarded  thoOhianB,  8mytwawHHi,and  E17- 
fhnwans,  with  some  territory  in  return  for  their 
services  on  the  Roman  aide.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  39 ;  Po- 
lyb.  xxR.  S7.)  Patiun  on  the  Prepontie  wna  • 
CI  lion  V  from  Erythrae  (Pans.  ix.  27.  §  I)  ;  bnt 
Strabo  makes  it  a  joint  settlement  of  the  Erytli* 
raeana,  liileiiane,  and  the  idand  of  Pania  (p^  668.) 

Erythrae  wa.s  famed  in  :iiu  it  nt  times  for  a  wlso 
woliiati,  bibylla,  as  btiajbo  caUs  hex  ;  %nd  in  the, 
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il  cxiitad  for  a  )aog  time,  and  there  an  eona  af 
Erythrae  to  a  kla  p«iod  ti  the  Bomaa  caipire. 
TIm  eoiaa  aatmrlotka  fiooian  period  an  aaid  to 
he  yfrj  scarce. 

The  exact  poaitiaa  of  EiythrM  is  vcO  asrer- 
#i«  ^  ^  taioed.    It  ia  nov  called  Bitri^  aad  H  standa  <k 
'  ^ic4^4^^  the  aoith  ads  of  a  null  pwiiiiinla,  which  pn>j«cts 
^  J.  hi  to  the  baj  of  Erythrae.    Pfinj  (t.  29)  meotioas 

V  I ,  ^  a  fttream  called  Aleoa^  which  be  aeent  to  place  near 
Kijtfarae  (xzxL  2).  Bat  the  name  of  the  mer  on 
the  coins  of  Enrthrae  is  Ajcojs.  Erythne  cootained 
a  rery  utcieot  temple  o{  Uercaks,  wboin  the 
Erytbraei  wonhipped  onder  the  name  of  the  Ber- 
cnl"s  of  th*-  I>jctyli:  and  aLv>  the  TjTiaiis.  as 
Faataiiijia  diMrn-i-red  (viL  5.  5  :  ix.  27.  §  8). 
<  Stnbo  (pi  613)  says,  that  Htmhs  Ipoctoooe  wu 
wfirhfiipfj*'"!  by  the  Enrthmeans  who  dwell  i^PivX 
Melms,  tur  the  'ips'  is  an  insect  that  damages  the 
;  and  this  was  the  only  coantry  that  was  free 
this  plague."  The  name  Melius  in  this  pas- 
aai^  haa  been,  perbapa,  oarrectlj  altcied  to  Mimaa. 
Tbecv  WM  also  •  tflnfis  «r  AIImmi  PoIIm  at 
Erythrae  :  the  fjwld—  WM  a  large  wooden  fi^^rv 
seated.  The  raoMias  <f  Bnthne  are  doKribed  by 
GlMidhr(J«fo  JNw,  MitS,  M.):  ssd  latdy 
HnaOton XPntmAn^kt^fA. u.  p.  "  It  situ- 
alid  io  a  sBiall  ■Dotisl  lUo  at  the  mouth  oi  the 
ri««r  Akw,  MnsoT  tiw  •qokss  of  wUeli  an  b 
thfl  Vjwn  itself.  The  ritr  faces  the  west,  and  tlw 
whole  exleot  of  the  Uellenie  walla  may  be  diatindly 
tTMsA.  fnm  the  oommwvemeBt  xmt  tlw  iHriioar, 
at  the  soatbcm  extremity  of  the  town,  to  the 
Bortbera  jwint,  where  they  terminate  oo  a  kftj 
nek  of  traehjtSL"  (BanOlaa.)  **TlwwaIlsan 
well  built  in  the  iM>]omoas  style,  oosft  a  &mall 
part  of  that  which  trarerMS  the  pUm^  and  they 
ooMist  dtfaer  of  Uas  naiUs  or  nd  trachyte." 
There  are  remains  of  several  gateways,  and  outside 
of  them  also  nmains  of  anoieot  tombs  iO'Tarisos 
■tyles.  Nhv  tlM  eUcT  nantcT  the  Afeos  than 
ure  "  nuny  remains  of  aqtiedocta,  walls,  terraces,  and 
foundations  of  buildinga  with  templen."  (ilamiUoo.) 
Om  of  then  ranaiu  ia  a  wall  supporting  a  terrace 
38  feet  in  length,  "  the  lower  part  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a  beautiful  specimen  of  cyclopian  archi- 
toctare,  the  angles  of  the  difiierent  blocks  being  rut 
very  sharp,  while  apoo  it  was  reared  a  sufjcr- 
atrncture  in  the  isodomooa  style,  built  with  great 
ngularity."  (Hamilton.)  He  oonjectorea  that  the 
aite  may  have  iM^en  that  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  that  three  Urge  Ionic  capitals  of  red  trachyte, 
which  were  lying  in  tlie  water-coorse,  may  have 
Mongidto  it. 

The  acrojioHs  of  Erj'thnuj  is  within  200  yards  of 
the  shore;  it  in  a  mass  of  red  trachyte,  and  btunds 
^te  detached  in  the  oentn  of  the  pUin.  The 
remains  of  a  large  theatre  are  still  visible,  on  tlie 
north  side  of  it,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  Near 
the  month  of  tht  Ahai  than  are  some  remains  of 
the  port,  and  traces  of  an  aqueduct  The  in.scription8 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  RUri  are  printed  in  his  Ap- 
pandiSf  vsL  iL  One  of  the  inscriptions  that  he 
dui»  out  was  the  an  hitrave  of  a  d(K)r,  "  on  which 
waa  a  dedicatiuo  to  Minerva  or  Uie  sibyl  Atheuais, 

appcin  to  b*  ArlaMoai." 


quite  a  crrrect  explamtkn,  for  fbe 
a  dsdicataoa  lo 


TboeydidM  (rilL  24)  mcBlaaw  Ptel^io  and 
aa  two  iorts  or  walled  pkni  witfeai  the  tani- 
toij  of  Erythrae;  and  Pliny  iiwliMiFllbBa^Hshs^ 
and  Duriom  as  near  Errthne.  There  was  abo  a 
plsii  I  iTbrf  rnlHM[riiiniTii3  imlM  rijthr— n 
tei'iituty. 

liek  (L  17)  BWDS  a  place  Coryna  in  the  Eiy. 
tbraean  peninsula:  but  it  is  doobdal  what  he  meaaa, 
Tbe  pnuKntocy  Mesate  of  PaoasaMB  (riL  5.  §  €) 
appean  to  be  the  double  point  vlick  oat  ends  ftm 
the  southern  part  of  the  Erythraean  pninenla  north- 
ward, seca rating  what  w«  nay  oil  the  bay  oC 


EBTTHRAEA.  [Ebttukabcii.] 

ERYTHKAErM  {^l^xA^v  ixpor.  PtoL  iiL  17. 
§  4),  a  pnmontoiy  on  tbe  SL.  coast  of  Crete.  Tbo 
taam  m  Ebtibuba,  wUeh,  fioa  ita  nsatfsa  hgr 
Floms  (iiu  7)  along  with  Cydonia  and  Cuossua  aa 
submitting  to  Metellos,  must  have  been  a  place  of 
importance,  probably  wm  ailMlai  mr  tfM  ptMMB- 
torr  of  the  bant  (JBmkf  JQnte,  vol.  i.  ppb 

426,  429.)  [£.  Bw  J.] 

ERTTHRAEUM  MARE.  [RmuM  Mavtl 

ERYTHRUM  CEpoM':  Fi  yatroun,  Ru  ).  a 
village  («^y<%  ^tedsom.),  or  pbce  (t^voc,  i*toL), 
OB  the  ooast  rfCynonea,  between  Duaii  aad  )Ib»> 

Btathnaus.  (Syncs.  Ep.  51.  67;  PlsL  ir.  4.  §  5; 
Sfarfwi.;  Sieph.  B.)  lu  rains  an  amndecabla; 
and  it  oeeupied  a  ftroonble  aits  at  tbe  wkhA  of 

one  of  the  most  considirabK^  streams  of  the  distrirt. 
(Beecbey,  p.  478;  Barth,  pp.  461,  496.)  IP.SLj 
ERYX  C^*'i'-  'EpvK7yo$,  Erycllnst  &  Ma. 
liamai),  tbe  name  of  a  city  and  mountain  in  the  W. 
of  Sidly,  abuat  6  miln  from  Drenana,  and  two  frooi 
the  sea-coast  Tha  mooatain  (Mom  Ebtx,  Plot 
iii.  8.  8. 14;  but  Moxs  Ertcvs,  Cic  Ferr.  ii.  47; 
Tac  Aim.  iv.  43),  now  called  ifon<e  &  GmUama, 
is  a  wholly  isohted  peak,  rising  in  the  midst  «f  » 
low  tindolaling  tract,  which  causes  its  elevation  to 
appear  much  more  considerable  than  it  really  ia,  s» 
tliat  it  was  r^arded  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times  as  tbe  most  lofty  summit  in  tbe  whole  ishiMl 
next  to  Aetna  (Pol.  i.  55;  Mel.  iL  7.  §  17;  Solin.5. 
§  9),  though  its  real  elevation  does  not  exceed  2184 
Engli.<«h  feet.  (Smyth's  Sicify,  p.  242.)  Hence  w« 
find  Kryx  alludtil  to  by  Virgil  and  otJier  Latin  poets 
as  n  mountain  of  the  first  order  of  niagoitude,  aiid 
associated  with  Athos,  Aetna,  &c  (Virg.  Aem.  xiL 
701;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  523.)  On  its  Minimit  stood' 
a  celebrated  temple  of  N'enus  or  Aphrodite,  founded, 
according  to  tlie  currant  legend,  by  Aeneas  (Strsh. 
xiii.  p.  608  ;  Via'.  Aen.  v.  759),  from  whence  the 
goddess  derived  the  suniatne  of  \'eiius  Erycina,  by 
which  she  b  often  mentioned  by  Latin  writers.  (Hob 
Cartn.  i.  2.  ;  Ovid,  Heroid.  15.  57,  &c,)  AnotlieT 
legend,  fuiiuwed  by  i/iodurus,  ascribed  the  fi>un> 
dnoo  both  flf  tba  tampb  and  cil^  to  M  i 
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Ijfm  named  Eryx,  who  was  said  to  h»T«  recelred 
iieccalM  oa  liw  Tuit  to  this  put  of  Sicilj.  and  ooo- 
ImM  fiidi  tlwk  hmo  In  t  WNBtUnj;  match,  bat  ma 
vaaqaillMd  him.  This  Eiyz  wafl  a  son  of  Aphro- 
dil*  and  Bnlw,  a  kioig  of  the  country,  and  is  b«iC8 
npaatodlj  sIIimM  to  hr  Virpl  as  a  brother  of 
Aeneas,  though  that  poet  does  not  ivfi-r  to  him  the 
^fiaodatioQ  of  the  city.  (Diod.  it.  23,  83;  Virp. 
Atm.  r.  24,  412,  &c.;  Serr.  ad  toe.)  "Hie  l«>f;ends 
whkh  ooDDKtcd  H  with  Aeneas  and  a  Trojan  chief 
named  Eljrmoa  evtdentlj  pointed  to  what  we  learn 
from  TbtuTdides  as  an  hi>itcHical  fact,  that  Eryx  as 
well  as  Segesta  mw  ft  city  of  the  Elynu,  a  Sicilian 
tribe,  which  is  irpresented  by  alni'jst  all  ancient 
writers  as  of  Trojan  d«»cent.  (  i  hue.  tL  2 ;  Strab. 
ziii.  p.  608.)  it  du)-s  not  appear  to  have  ever  re- 
ceived a  Greet  colony,  hut  liw  ame  pradually  Hellen- 
ised.  like  ma»t  other  citioi  of  Sicily,  to  a  great  extent; 
though  Thucydidea  (iLc)  itiil  speaks  of  tba  Blynii, 
including  the  people  of  Kryx  and  Segesta,  as  bar- 
hiirians.  Nothing  is  knuna  of  its  histocy  previooa 
to  that  period,  bat  it  seems  prabaUa  that  it  followed 
for  the  moNt  j«rt  the  lead  of  the  more  powerful  city 
of  Sege»ta,  and  alter  the  failure  of  the  Athenian 
•zpeditioQ  becam  m  dependent  dfy  ef  the  Caithi^ 
ginians.  In  B.  c.  406,  a  sea-fight  took  place  be- 
tween a  Oarthatiaian  and  a  Syracasan  fleet  off  the 
neighbowhoed  ef  Brfx,  te  whieh  tba  Imtar  «aa 
tictorions.  (Dii>d.  xiii.  80.)  On  occasion  of  the 
j(Veat  ex|iedition  of  Uiooysioa  to  the  W.  of  Sicily,  in 
a.o.  897,  B17X  one  ef  tho  dtiee  wbleh  jrtned 
the  Syracusan  despot  just  before  the  siru'e  of  Mutya, 
but  it  was  speedily  reoorered  by  Uiiniico  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Id.  xhr.  48,  &5  )  It  again  Ml  into 
the  hands  of  Dionysiua  nhortly  before  his  death  (Id. 
XT.  73),  but  must  have  been  oooe  more  recovered  by 
tiMOarthaginmns,  and  probably  oontfanied  mdjeeft  to 
their  rule  till  the  exfiedition  of  Pyrrhns  (b.0.  278). 
On  that  occasion  it  waa  oocopied  by  a  stioiif  garrison, 
wlueli,  Odinbined  with  ita  natunil  etmigth  of  position, 
cnahlfd  it  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resi:jtance  to  the  king 
of  Kpeinis.  It  wai,  however,  taken  by  assault, 
^jrnm  bimaelf  leading  the  atUck,  and  takhy  the 
•pportnnity  to  display  his  pcnonal  prowess  as  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Heracles.  (Died.  zx.  10,  Exc. 
H.  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Panic  War  we  find  Eryx 
atrain  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  b.  c. 
260  their  general  Hamilcar  destroyed  the  city,  re- 
moring  the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbouring  prumun  • 
tory  of  Drepanum,  where  ho  f<;und«tl  the  town  of 
that  name.  (Id.  xxiiL  9.)  The  oKi  site,  however, 
■eeois  not  to  have  been  wholly  deserteti,  for  a  few 
years  later  we  are  told  that  the  Roman  consul  L. 
Junius  inrule  himself  master  by  surprise  both  of  the 
teiiipio  iin<i  the  city.  (Id.  xxiv.  1  ;  I'ol.  L  55; 
Zonar.  viii.  15.)  The  former  M-enn  to  haTe  been 
well  fortified,  and,  from  ita  pr^itim  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  cotuitituted  a  nuliUry  post  of  great 
aUcngth.  Henoe  probably  it  was  tliat  Hamilcar 
Barra,  suddenly  abandoning  the  singular  iifi>ition  he 
had  au  long  held  011  the  mountain  of  Ercte,  trans- 
fmed  his  forces  to  Eryx,  as  being  a  still  more  im> 
j)r("_'iiahle  stronghold.  liut  tliuUL'h  he  surprised  and 
made  himscii  master  of  the  town  of  Etyx,  which 
ma  aitaalad  abavt  lialf'Way  op  tlM  moaiihdBf  Iw 
waa  Wlabte  to  mlucc  the  temple  and  fortress  on  tfao 
ranmit,  the  Roman  garrison  of  which  was  ablo  la 
defy  aU  hk  edtatla.  MaamrUla  Hamifcar  nudift. 
tained  Ua  poiitian  in  the  city,  the  remaining  inha- 
bitanta  of  which  he  tnuisferred  to  Drrpana;  and 
t^bi^gb  btriqged  cr  Uoekadtd  in  hit  tam  tqr  •  taMA 


army  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he  preserred  hia 
comroimicationa  with  the  sea,  and  was  only  com- 
pelled to  abandon  possession  o(  Eryx  and  Drepana 
when  tlie  great  naval  victory  of  Lutatius  Catnlns 
over  the  Carthaginians  forced  that  people  to  sue  for 
peace, B.C. 24 1.  (I'ol.  i.  58;  Diod.  xxiy.8.  p.  5U9; 
Liv.  xxi.  10,  zzriii.  41.) 

From  this  time  the  town  of  Eryx  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance, and  it  may  even  be  doubtod  whether  it  was 
ever  restored.  CioHO  aUodea  to  the  temple,  but 
never  notices  the  town;  and  Strabo  f«}jeaks  of  it  as  in 
his  day  ahnoett  uninhabited.  Pliny,  indeed,  enume> 
rates  the  Erycini  among  the  rnnnidpal  oommonitiea 
of  Sicily ;  hnt  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
that  it  wa«  the  Segestans  who  applied  to  Tiberius 
fur  the  restoiatiai  of  the  tami^e,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  sanctuary  was  at  that  time  dependent, 
in  a  municipal  sense,  00  Segeeta.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  8, 
47;  Strab.  t.  p.  272;  Plin.  in.  8.  a.  14;  Tac  Aim. 
iv.  43.)  No  trace  of  the  iuhsequcnt  existence  of  the 
town  of  Eryx  is  found;  the  remaining  inhabitants 
appear  to  haTe  settled  on  the  summit  of  tba  hlUi 
where  the  modem  town  of  5.  Giuliano  has  grown op 
on  the  site  of  the  temple.  No  remaina  of  tlie  an* 
«int  dijr  an  asluit;  W  it  appean  to  hava  ooeO' 
pied  the  site  now  marked  by  the  convent  of  Sta, 
Anna,  about  half-way  down  the  mountain.  (Smyth'a 
SicUy,  p.  243.) 

The  temple,  as  alnearly  moritioneil,  wa.<«  generally 
connected  by  popuhv  legend  with  the  Trajan  eettle- 
menta  in  tUs  part  of  Sdly;  if  any  ndna  can  be 
attached  to  those  traditions,  they  wonid  piint  to  it* 
being  an  ancient  seat  of  Pelssgic  worship,  rather  than 
of  Phoenidbm  origin,  as  snppoeed  by  many  wiitani. 
Even  those  authors  who  represent  it  as  founded 
before  the  time  of  Aeocaa  reUte  that  it  was  visited 
by  that  bero^  wbo  adorned  it  with  splendid  oflMnga* 
(Diod.iT.88;  Dionys.  i.  53  )  It  is  rtrt  iin  that  the 
sanctnaij  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  regarded  with 
equal  reTeranoe  by  the  Pbrwnlrfans,  Gartbagfaiiaaa, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  early  as  the  time  of  tba 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (B.C.  415),  we  laam 
from  Thucydides  that  it  was  rieb  in  Teaseb  and  olber 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  Segestau:* 
made  use  to  delude  the  Athenian  enroys  into  a  belief 
of  their  wealth.  (Thnc  tL  46.)  Tba  Otttba- 
ginians  appe&r  to  baT«  identified  the  Venus  Ei7cin.-i 
with  the  Phoenician  goddess  Astarte,  and  hence 
allowed  her  much  reverence;  while  the  Romans  paid 
extraordinaiy  honours  both  to  the  goddess  and  her 
temple,  on  account  of  their  sopiwtsed  connection  with 
Aeneas.  They  were,  indeed,  unable  to  prerent  their 
Gaulish  mercenaries  from  plundering  the  temple  at 
the  time  of  its  capture  by  Junius  (Pol.  ii.  7);  bnt 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  only  occasion  on  which 
it  nuH'ered,  and  its  losses  were  quickly  repaired,  for 
Diixloms  speaks  of  it  as  in  a  flourishing  and  wealthy 
condition.  The  Roman  magi«tnitcs  appointed  to  the 
goaiWMnt  of  Sidly  never  fiuled  to  pay  a  Tisit  of 
honour  to  this  celebrated  sanctuary ;  a  body  of  tmups 
was  appointed  as  a  goanl  of  honour  to  watch  over  it. 
and  seTenteen  «f  tito  principal  dties  in  Sicily  were 
commanded  to  pay  a  yearly  snm  of  gold  for  its 
adornment.  (Diod.  iv.  83;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Cic. 
Vtrr,  iL  8.)  Hbtaitbstanding  this,  the  decay  of  the 
tity,  and  declining  condition  of  this  pnrt  of  Sicily 
generally,  appears  to  have  caused  the  temple  also  to 
bt  Mflaoled :  banco  fai  a.  o.  85  the  Segestana  ap-. 
plied  to  Tiberius  for  its  restoration,  which  that  em- 
peror, according  to  Tacitus,  readily  undertook  ut 
eoBiiiisninaua,'*  bat  did  aol  cany  into  rfhet,  baring 
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H to dmttm  to  aneato  at  •  tatarpeiM.  (Tao. 

iliM.  W.  43;  Suet  Ctomd.  25.)  This  is  tlin  latest 
mention  of  it  that  oocnn  in  historjr;  and  the  period 
«f  itA  final  deraj  or  dcstraction  is  noltDOini.  At  the 
pnv  nt  (lay  the  site  is  occnpied  by  a  castle,  con- 
verted into  a  prison ;  a  small  portion  of  the  sabstroc- 
tions,  built  of  very  large  and  tnaarire  stones  (whence 
tliey  hare  been  erraneoosly  called  Cyciopian),  u  all 
tliat  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice;  bat  some  fine 
pmnitc  cf»Iumns,  *till  existing  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  hare  doubtless  bdonged  oripnally  to  the 
teinjilo.  It  h:ts  been  already  mention^  tliat  the 
tcniple  itMlf  was  surroanded  by  fortifications,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  strong  fwtwM  or  citadel,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  city  })«-low:  a  coin  Btrnrk  by  C.  Con- 
sidius  Nonianus*  (in  the  first  century  u.  c.)  repre- 
sents the  temple  itself,  with  this  fortified  p?riboltu, 
enclosini^  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mtvantain  on 
wlucb  it  stands  I  but  little  de|jendence  can  be  placed 
OB  die  aoeuraej  of  the  delineation.  There  was  also 
a  temple  at  Romp  dolir.il  wl  to  Vcnns  Erycina,  which 
stood  just  outside  the  Coiline  Gatv(Strab.  T.  p.  272); 
Vat  the  repweototioB  on  the  coin  jost  cited  is  eri- 
dently  that  of  tlie  oriijinal  Sicilian  temple.  The 
coins  llie  city  of  £ryx  have  types  allosire  to  the 
mnhip  of  Vemn,  while  ethov  praMnI  a  doK 
analogy  to  those  of  Acri^rontum,  indicating  a  con- 
nectiun  between  the  two  cities,  of  which  we  find  no 
•xpbmition  in  Uitaiy.  (Eokhd,  voL  L  p.  SOS; 
Ifmu  ate,  iLaO.)       [E.  H.  B.] 


oonr  vr  wnx» 

ESDRAE'L.\  ('ZanpavKd),  the  classical  foi-m  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Jkzujikl,  which  Euaebius  pliucs 
between  Scythopolis  and  Lefrfo.  (OnomtuL  «.  v.) 
In  .Tuiiith  ('Eir5pj)Aw»',  iii.  11)  it  is  jilaci-il  nwir 
Dutitea  or  Duthainif  and  iu  the  Itioerariuui  Jliero- 
•oljmitannm  (when  it  b  ealM  Stnuleb)  it  to  wiH 
to  be  12  miles  fruiii  Scythopolis,  and  10  from  Maxim- 
opolia,  or  Leigio.  It.imodemnaineisZermiaDd  itis 
•itoatdlonarocky  ridt^e  extending  from  east  to  west 
in  the  gicat  plain  of  Kxlnu'lun,  tuwanls  it.s  southcm 
extremity,  and  a  Uttle  to  tlie  north  of  i^louut  Gilboa. 
It  was  tm  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  is  infamous  in  the  history  <*t'  Atial*  and  JL-iU>bel. 
( 1  Kings,  xxi.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribo  uf  iNs^icliar 
{Jvtk.  xix.  18),  and  was  known  among  the  crusaders 
as  '*  Parvura  Gerinum."  It  Is  most  rclL'hnited  for 
its  noble  plain,  noticed  in  the  next  ai  ticli-;  its  foun- 
tain (1  Sam.  xxix.  1)  rises  iu  tho  valley  directly 
«nd«r  the  village  at  the  ME.  (Boblnaon,  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  163—167.)  [G.  W.] 

ESDRAELON  VALLIS  v.  CAMPUS  (rh  fiiya 
wf Sloy  'E<r8|n|\ij{^  Judith,  i.  8),  the  same  as  the 
vadley  of  Jkzukki,  (^Josh.  xvii.  16;  Judges,  vi.  33; 
Jiosea,  i.  5.),  a  very  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
shot  in  betwe«M)  the  mountain  mnires  of  Samaria  and 
Ibnnt  Carmel  on  the  SE.  and  of  Galilee  on  the  N., 

•  This  coin  is  figured  in  the  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  ii.  p.  1207;  but,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
condition  of  the  .<<]M-ciinen  fignnd,  doss  not  exhibit 
the  pediment  of  tlie  teuiple. 


EXAM. 

extending  from  dw  llefilemiMnn'sn'al  tfts  fti^^t 

Caipha,  to  the  valley  of  the  .Tf)rdan,  with  occasi'Xi^ 
interruptions  from  the  smaller  ranges  of  GUbaa 
and  Little  H ermoa,  sod  Hoost  Tahnr  ^idag  ia 

tary  (^raivileur  tx-tween  the  latter  and  the  moaatainfl 
of  Samaria.  This  phun  is  watered,  through  its 
greatest  extent,  by  tbe  river  Kidion  sod  iu  tribot*- 

ries;  and  is  distinguished  in  its  various  puts  hf 
difierent  names,  e.  g.  the  vsUey  of  Megiddo  ^LaeioJ 
(2  ChroH.  XXXV.  22)  ;  fitya  vcSW  AryeMWt,  er 
simply  fitya  wtSior,  like  the  valley  of  tlie  Jordan 
(1  Afaccab.  xiL  49;  Joseplius  ap.  Re  land,  PaJoJitL 
p.  366);  or  fi^ya  w^lov  2afuzpfiT(8os  {tb.  p.  .36^). 
It  is  now  knfnm  amon?  the  natives  as  "  Aferij  /la 
'Amir."  (Bohiason,  £ib.  Jtta.  wLiii.  pp.  227^ 
230.)  [G.  \V.] 

E'SIA.  [IsARA.]   

E'SSUI.     Caesar,  in  B.  c.  54,  dLstrihuted  his 


tr(K>}is  in  wmter  quarters  in  vahou.^  places  at  sooie 
distance  from  one  another.  Ha  placed  (^B.  G.  v.  24) 
L.  Koscius,  with  one  lef^ion,  among  the  Essoi.  A 
Urge  force  of  Galli,  from  the  states  called  Armonc, 
■iBsmbled  to  attack  Boscins  in  his  winter  eao^s 
bnt  were  deterred  by  hearing  unfaTourable  news 
of  the  rising  of  the  Galli  in  other  parts  (jr.  53> 
Thb  fret,  combined  with  what  to  said  ia  tha  other 
ch.ipter,  shows  tfi.-it  the  Essui  were  Ixiwri'i  the 
Seine  and  Loire,  and  not  far  from  the  AnxMcie 
stotes.  In  tho  passage  of  Gaeasr  (v.  84)  there  to 
no  MS»S.  vari.ition  in  the  name    Evsuo^i."    In  B.  G. 

ii.  34,  Caoar  speaks  of  the  Sesnvii  as  one  of  the 
AfiBOfto  or  marrame  states  ;  sad  tboogh  tiiere  ai* 

MSS.  variations  in  tho  fonn  Sesuvii,"  all  the  n^d- 
i^gs  make  the  name  begin  with   Ses."    In  B.  G. 

iii.  7,  the  Sesnvii  are  agwn  mentioaed  with  tha 
(^uriosolites  and  the  Veneti  ;  but  in  that  passage 
there  is  a  reading  Estthka,"  and  other  m-irtiiM 
It  seems  verf  likeljr  that  the  Essni,  Sesa^ii,  aad 
Esubii  are  the  same,  and  that  they  occupied  the 
diocese  of  iSees,  which  borden  on  that  of  Jtfoas  aad 

Walckenaer  {Geog ,  fee.  i.  398)  places  the  Essni 
between  the  Nenrii  and  the  Rcmi,  and  near  a  place 
called  EtA  m  the  river  Sm^  But  the  narrative 
of  Caesar  (r.  58)  shows  that  thto  oonclu^ion  is 
fiilse.  [G.  L.] 

ESTiaNES  ('E<rTl«retV  a  Fmdelician  tribe,  on 
the  river  Iller,  With  the o^ttalCampodunum  (StraU 

iv.  p.  206;  oomp.  CAMPoni  xuM.)        [L,  SA 
ESUBIA'NI.  [VtcsiHiANi] 
ESURIS  (Ru,  near  A^anionle),  the  last  city  to 

the  W.  on  the  cosLst  frf  Hi>pania  liaelica,  stood  oo 
the  left  (E.)  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  An.i8.  (Ittn. 
A  nt.  pp.  425, 431 ;  Florez,  J-Jsp.  &  VOL  xiv.  p.  206 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  33^>.)  [!'.  S.] 

ETAM  ('Htto*'),  a  phu-e  in  Judaea  utentioneti 
by  Jueepbus,  50  stadia  from  .Jerusalem,  very  pleasant 
in  its  fine  gardens,  and  al><>undinq  in  rimlets  of 
water,  to  which  the  gn-at  king  Solomon  was  accus- 
tomed to  resort.  (Ant.  viii.  7.  §  3.)  It  must  ob. 
vioti^ly  I>c  the  plaice  celebrate*!  in  the  book  of  Eccle- 
bia.ste.^  (ii.  5,  6),  and  in  the  Canticles;  and  tho 
liabbinical  noticos  of  tho  Ibnntsin  of  Btam  fron 
w/uch  waters  were  conveyed  by  aqueilucts  to  .leni- 
«alcm,  teach  us  to  look  for  the  site  between  Beth- 
tobom  and  Hobraa.  Aeoofdingly  we  find  tho  anna 
}>erpetuatc<!  among  the  natives  to  this  day,  and 
aligned  to  gardens  the  Urgest  and  most  luxuriant 
that  ate  to  be  met  with  in  tho  awaatsia  ngkm  of 
.Tnd.'if-a.    Tlif  tlinv  wfll-knnwn  pools  of  Solomon,  on 

I  the  road  to  Utibruu,  arc  situated  at  the  hoad^of  a  valMy 
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eaXM  Wa^  EtAn;  and  the  aqaedact  which  derives 
its  supplj  of  water  from  tiiese  tributary  fonntauu. 
hiu  iUt  proper  coromencement  below  the  lowe«t  of  the 
polls,  from  whence  it  rutw  aJong  the  western  side 
of  Wad^  Eldn  to  Dothlehem.  In  the  bed  of  the 
iralley,  below  the  aqueduct,  is  another  copious  foun- 
tain, 'Am  Etht,  and  around  this  fountain  are  the 
panlrns  jii^t  mentioned.  (Williams,  Holy  City,  vol. 
ii.  p.  50<>.)  The  aqueduct  by  which  thi«  water  is 
condurtcd  to  Jerusaleill  waa  constructed  by  Pon- 
tius riiate,  the  fiomui  |iwaiitor*  (JoMpb.  B.  J. 

ii.  9.  §  4.) 

The  rock  Eum  ('Hr<i/i)  in  the  Urtorf  of  Sam- 
MQ,  although  in  the  trihe  of  .Tmlnli.  wju^  prnb.ibly  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  forc^oin^,  and  cannot 
BOW  be  identified.  {Judges,  xv.  8,  1 1.)     [Q.  W.] 

KTANNA,  a  placp  in  (ialli;!  N;trbooensia,  sppean* 
in  the  Table  oo  a  ruad  front  Augustum  through 
Condate  to  Gentnu  It  lie.-*  betWM  Ai^astnm  and 
Condate.  [C<»IDA'n,8.j  £tMHMap|i»nto  bo  yemie 
or  Jevm.  [G.  L,j 

BTSIA  CAvf m),  a  town  of  Crala  Pliny  (!▼. 

places  »  tmvn  nf  this  name  (some  of  tlie  MSS. 
and  the  old  text  have  £lea  or  £leae),  between  PhaU- 
iMM  and  Giinnaa.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ETEOCRETES.    [Crkta,  p.  704.] 
ETfiO'NUS  ('£T^ivt:  Etk.  'ErM^yios),  a  town 
of  Piieclia,  nwntfeoed  by  Hemer,  wtio  nlvta  It  the 

epithet  of  xoAi''»r»T7ftoi,  lay  to  the  ri;:lit  of  the 
Asopna.  Strabo  saya  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Scarphe.   It  }m>bablj  lay  between  Sooliu  and  the 

frontier  of  the  tcrritorv  of  Tanatrra.    (Horn,  //.  ii. 
497;  Stnb.  ix.  ppw  408,  409;  blaU  TMb.  vii.  266; 
Stcph.  B.  $.  v.;  Leake,  NorUUm  (rreeoe,  toL  iL 
332.) 

ETJKXPIA,  a  town  or  fortress  of  Athamania, 
■itttaled  en  a  hifl  commanding  Ari^tlraa,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Aetmaa.  (Lir.  xxxriiL  S;  Leake,  AorlAem  (rreece, 
Vd.  iv.  p.  595,  wq.) 

STIS  CHrif),  a  town  in  the  Sw  of  Laconia.  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  removed  to  Boeee  (f  j 

iii.  29. 1 11;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
ETOCETUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 

Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Pemiocrtiemm 
{Penkridge),  on  the  road  from  the  Vallum  to  Port  us 
Kutupis  (^Richhorottgh\  in  the  dinction  of  London. 
Probabk,  Wall  in  Staffordshire.         [B.  G.  L.J 

EToVlSvSA.  [Edktasi.] 

ETKU'RIA,  one  of  the  principal  diri.^ians  of  Ccn- 
fnil  Italy,  boun<Ied  on  the  X.  by  the  Apennines,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Tiber,  and  ou  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhe- 


LMaml 

It  is  almoet  tmiTersally  called  Etruria  by  the 
Latin  writers  of  the  best  times :  thonjrh  the  fom» 
Tl'SCIA  is  often  found  in  later  writers  (Lib.  Colon. 

911 1  Arnnuan.  xxriL  3,        and  appean  in  the 
later  n^e^  of  the  Koman  Empine  to  have  become 
the  official  designation  of  the  district  in  question, 
wbenoe  it  is  of  frequent  oecniieuce  en  imenptions, 
and  is  found  in  the  Notitia,  and  the  Itineraries.  {Not, 
IHgn.  ii.  p.  63;  Itm.  ^a<.pL  289;  7a^./'e«<.;  OrelL 
Auer.  1100, 1181,  Ae.)  Henoe  k  pneed  into  ge- 
reni!  nse  in  the  mi<!(lle  aires,  .md  is  still  preserved  in 
the  modem  appelbition  o(  To$oana  or  TmteoM.  On  1 
the  other  hand,  the  people  were  called  indlAnntly  | 
Btmscans,  ErufH^  i.  or  Tuscans,  Tcsof;  both  of 
which  forma  are  uaed  without  distinction  hf  Livy, ' 
ytm,  ud  other  .wiilM»  «f  Hw  bart       tinagh  I 
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ToMtis  and  Tosci  appear  to  he  tbo  moii  aneient 
forma,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  nse  in  the  timfl 
of  Cato  or  Plautus.  The  Greeks  on  the  amtrary 
QtuTenally  called  them  TYKRUKXiAira  or  Tyr.sk- 
NIANH  (Tv^^vol,  TvpoTifol ),  and  thence  named  their 
land  TrKRHKNiA  (Tw^i-to);  a  custom  which  they 
retained  even  mider  die  Roman  Empire :  though  the 
pcographers  sometimes  render  the  Latin  name  by 
'ETpowTKoi  or  ToifffKoi  (btrab.  v.  p.  219;  PtoL  iii.  I. 
§§  4,  47):  and  very  late  writers,  Kuch  ao  SSoelnrai 
and  Procopius,  adopt  TovaKia  for  the  name  of  the 
country  (Zosim.  t.  41 ;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  16).  The 
forms  nitraria  and  Helniacas,  as  well  as  Tbuscns, 
which  are  not  unfreqnently  found  in  the  MSS*  of 
Latin  authors,  appear  to  be  certainly  incorrect. 

There  is  litUe  denbt  ihet  Hw  two  Ibene  ef  tbo 
Latin  name,  Etniscus  and  Tusctjs,  are  tnerely  two 
modifications  uf  the  same,  and  that  this  was  originally 
written  Tnrscos,  a  ftm  etill  peuwrred  in  the  En- 
gubine  Tables.  (Lepsius,  hifcr.  Umhr.  tab.  i.  b.)  It 
is  easy  to  go  a  step  further  and  identity  the  Turscua 
or  Tweiene  ef  the  Roniaaa  iriA  dwTypmfvfc  el  the 
Greeks,a  conclusion  which  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  modem  scholars,  though  denied  by  some  philolo- 
gem.  (MHIIer,  BtnukeTy  inl.  L  p.  100;  mebnhr, 
vol.  i.  not.  219,  244,  p.  1 12;  Abekcn,  MitU  l  Ilnlini, 
p.  126.)  The  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  and  derivation 
of  these  nimea  nmat  be  defcmd  till  «e  oone  to 

coniider  tlie  national  affinities  of  the  Etruscans 
themselves.  Uut  one  point  of  the  highest  importance 
his  been  preserfcd  to  US  by  Dionysius,  namely,  that 
tho  ruitire  name  of  the  pef)ple  was  (liflerent  from  all 
these,  and  that  they  called  tbemselTes  Baswia  or 
Raaenna  (Dionys.  L  30,  whm  the  options  haVb 
'Pair^»«,  but  the  best  MSS.  give  the  form  'PcwreWa, 
See  Schwtgler,  Jidm,  Oetek,  voL  i.  p.  955,  note  3> 

II.  Physical  GEocRArirr. 

The  general  limits  of  Etruria  have  been  aheady  in- 
dicated :  its  UHire  precise  bonndsriee  appear  tehave  bean 

generally  recognised  and  clearly  defined.  On  the  NW. 
it  was  twunded  by  the  river  Macra  {Magra),  which 
separated  it  firom  Liguria:  firom  the  tluiks  of  that 
river  to  the  sources  of  the  Ti  btT,  t  he  main  chain  of  the 
Apenninee  fenned  the  boundary  between  Etruria  and 
Cisali^ne  Gaul:  while  the  Tiber  from  its  sonree  (or 
a  pdnt  very  near  its  source)  to  its  moutli  constituted 
the  eastern  limit  of  Etruria,  dividing  it  first  from 
Umbria,  afterwards  from  theSabines,  and  lastly  from 
Latium.  The  length  ot  the  sea-coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mnrra  to  that  of  the  Tiln-r  is  estimated  by 
Pliny  at  284  Roman  miles,  and  by  btrabo  at  2500 
stadia  (S19|  M.  P.>  both  of  which  estamalaB  exceed 
the  truth:  the  actual  distance  is  little  more  than 
200  gcot;raphicHl  or  250  Roman  miles.  The  Mari- 
time Itinc  I  »ry  gives  292  M.  P.,  which,  aAer  allowing 
for  the  subdivision  into  a  number  of  small  distances, 
closely  agrees  with  tlie  statement  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  8.  8 ;  Strab.  V.  p.  222 ;  Itin,  Marit.  pp.  498 — 501.) 
Tho  ea-item  frontier,  fonned  by  the  courso  of  tlio 
Tiber,  has  a  length  of  about  180  K.  miles,  without 
taUng  aeeoont  ef  the  minor  wdndfaigs  of  tha-rifoc'} 
the  greatest  breadth  of  Etruria  is  justly  estimated 
by  8trabo  (/•&)  st  somethiug  less  than  half  its 

The  region  thus  limited  is  extreniflv  varied  in  its 
chaiacter,  the  tracts  in  the  nurthem  and  north-eastern 
distrieta,  imnedMy  on  the  slope  of  the  high 
Apennines,  beins;  ve n*  mmintninnas ;  while  the  prcit'T 
part  of  the  central  re-^ion  between  the  Araus  and  the 
llbir  if  oeeupiixl  by  oMMMi  tmd  gnmps  of  great 
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hSSk,  mutj  of  tbam  ragged,  and  ■thiiiHng  to  a 

lideraMe  olovatiun,  though  hardly  any  can  be  said 
loawume  the  muk  of  mouutains,  witli  the  exception 
ofthe  loffy  Jfoate  Amiata,  wUdi  tom»  the  cwtra 
of  a  volcanic  group,  in  the  ver}"  hoail  of  the  province, 
and  liflfls  to  the  height  of  57\iA  feet  above  the  level 
of  thtwa.  Th«««n,  faowever,  ooondonbk  lefd 
tracta  of  rich  Hlluvial  soil,  the  niDst  important  of 
which  are  thoae  on  the  banks  and  at  the  mouth  of 
tiM  Aran;  the  valley  of  the  CbuUa,  tdiieb  eonnects 
tUe  basdn  of  tliat  river  with  that  of  the  Tiber;  and  a 
apaoious  tiact  along  the  coast,  between  the  hills  of 
tm  inlifier  and  tha  na,  oofw  Imoira  ■§  tin  JfarsHM^ 
This  Ust  district  is  of  very  vanous  width  and  irre- 
gular extent,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hills 
encroach  upon  it  a^  throw  oat  bold  anns  or  detached 
masses  quite  down  to  the  coast,  of  which  the  mo«t 
eonqMcuons  are  the  promontorj  of  Popolonium  or 
iWiMao,  and  the  Moos  Aigd^arios.  With  these 
asoqitiaDs,  the  coaitt  is  for  th«  bmh*  part  low  and 
flat,  with  extensive  marshes  in  aome  partis,  ^\hich 
render  the  whole  tract  of  the  3f€Wtmma  noted  fur  it^ 
Hnbaalthiiiess,  a  character  it  seems  to  turn  already 
earned  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
and  which  was  sometimes  luyustl/  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Etmria.  (Phn.J^.  r. 6.  §  2;  Sidoo.  Apoll. 
£p.  L  5.) 

It  is  very  di^ult  to  group  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains or  hills,  with  which  ahiiMt  the  whole  of  Etm- 
ria is  CK-cujiii^l,  into  any  system  of  ppojrrapliical  ar- 
rangeiTient.  The  two  great  vaiieya  of  tlie  Arnus  and 
the  Tiber,  tlio  one  having  a  general  direction  from  K. 
to  W.,  the  other  from  N.  to  S.,  may  W  (  onsidenxi  a-t 
forming  tiic  key  to  the  geography  ut'  Uie  country. 
Both  these  important  straHM  rin  in  the  central 
mage  of  the  Apennines,  at  no  very  f^rcat  distance 
Ikwn  one  another,  and  follow  for  some  space  a  nearly 
panllii  direotiaB,  until  the  Amos  makes  an  abrupt 
tarn  near  Arretium,  and  flows  from  thence  towards 
the  NW.  till  witiiiu  a  few  miles  of  l-'lorenoe,  when  it 
turns  again,  and  panon  a  ooorso  naailjr  dm  W. 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  From  the  jKiint  where  the 
Amos  thoa  suddenly  turns  oif  at  Arretium,  the  re- 
nwrfcahle  troogb-fike  deprasdoo  or  valley  of  the 
Clanis  (the  Vol  di  Cfitarut)  extends  nearly  S.  as  far 
as  GlosiBm,  from  whence  it«  waters  hud  tiieir  wa^  to 
tbo  Tiber:  thus  separating  the  general  mass  of  >the 
Etnirlan  hills  from  those  on  the  W  bank  of  the 
Tibar.  So  level  is  this  singular  vallej  that  its 
lAagnant  walm  m»  bo  lad  oflT  aft  pleainn  ttther 
into  the  Amos  flo  tM      oT  tha  Tiber  on  the  S. 

The  portion  irf  Etmria  N.  of  the  Arntn  ia  occu- 
pied Jirincipally  by  the  offshoots  and  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  the  main  chain  of  which  fonns  its  north- 
am  boondaij,.  white  it  sends  off  towmrds  the  S.  se- 
W0tai  minor  ranges  or  arms,  some  of  them  however  of 
alavalion  little  inferior  to  the  central  chain.  Of 
ftlnM  tlia  roort  conspicnooa  are  tlie  lofty  and  rugged 

rp  now  called  the  Alj/i  Apuani.  which  separates 
valle/  of  the  Uacra  from  that  of  the  Ausar 
(ArdUb);  a  second,  of  infMer  elevation,  which  scpo- 
ntea  the  basin  of  Lvoca  from  that  of  Pist(^a,  and 
sends  out  its  ramifications  to  the  banks  nf  tl-e  Arnun 
between  Pisa  and  dorence;  thirdly,  the  range  which 
separates  the  basin  of  PUtaja  and  valley  of  the 
Ombrone  from  that  of  tlie  Sieve  ;  fourthly,  the  mm  h 
more  lofty  range,  now  called  Praio  A/agno,  which 
interfanea  batwaantbe  lower  valley  of  the  Arnus  and 
its  source,  and  ca'.iseji  the  ^rvni  Unul  of  that  river 
already  noticed j  aud,  iodlly,  the  udga  uUltiU  Aijte 
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Mb  CBl«aqfn»wbIdi  separates  the  npper  nlliri^ 

the  Arnus  from  that  of  the  Tiber.  This  last  range 
(which  rises  in  its  highest  point  to  4590  feet)  ia 
oontinnad  by  the  graal  hilb  that  extend  at  the  badi 
of  Arretium  and  Cortona  to  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Thraaimeue  and  Pemsia,  and  are  thenoe  pnkkaiged, 
tiioagb  on  a  atiU  dhniniahing  acnK  akog  A*  W. 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  Between  these  successive  rancres 
and  the  Arnus,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  encWd 
by  the  moontidaB,  be  several  baaba  or  vaUeja,  af- 
ford a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  plain,  far  thn 
mtet  part  so  perfectly  level  as  to  be  sutyect  to  fra* 
quent  iwmdattonn,  ai^  (in  ancianl  tfmas  aapedaOy) 
abounding  in  marshes  and  great  poIs  or  lakes  of 
atagnaat  water.  Such  are,  besides  the  nlain  at  the 
month  ef  tha  Anns  and  An»r,  the  baam  in  wbiA. 
was  situated  the  city  of  Lnca,  the  nearly  i^iiailar 
valley  oi  Pistoria,  and  that  in  which  stands  tlae  ci^ 
of  Flormoi^  the  modan  capital  ef  Toaeany. 

S.  of  the  Arnus,  almost  tl»e  whole  brea<^th  of 
Etruria  is  occupied  by  a rangeof  hiUa,  or,  more  oor> 
rectly  speaking,  by  a  broad  tract  of  hilly  oonntiy, 
extending  from  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  to  the  sea, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Arnus  to  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Umbra  The  greater  part  of  these  hills,  many 
which  riM  to  ahdght  cf  nat  laaa  than  2000  feet, 
and  some  even  considerably  exceed  3000,  belong 
to  the  furmaUon  termed  by  geologbta  the  Sob* 
apennine,  and  present  comparatively  eaqf  dedii^ 
ties  and  gently  sloping  ssidea,  foniiing  a  markrd 
contrast  to  tlie  bold  abrupt  forms  of  the  ceulnl 
Apennines.  At  the  same  tinw,  they  maj  all  be  con- 
hidered  as  dejuMident  upon  the  same  syMem;  thou  -h 
much  broken  and  diven>idcd,  their  ranges  prvM-T^e 
a  general  parallelism  to  the  direction  of  tlie  curtiat 
chain  of  the  Apennines  from  NW.  to  t^E.  Rut  abmc 
40  miles  S.  of  Siena  there  rises  a  range  of  a  to- 
tally (UArent  character,  and  almost  wholly  iaofaUad 
from  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  it,  —  the  volcanic  group 
of  which  AfotUe  Amiala  already  noticed  ia  tha 
eantn,  and  tha  Jfonia  JUbro  and  Jfonla  SRmii- 
capami  form  the  two  extremities  ;  tlie  general  di- 
rection of  this  range  is  nearly  Irom  £.  to  \V.  A 
short  diatonea  8.  of  this  again  (naaify  oo  tha  pwaent 
coiifiucs  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States)  com- 
mences the  great  volcanic  tract  which  oocupiaa 
almost  the  whala  of  Senthera  Etmria,  and  ia  di. 
rectly  connected  with  that  of  Latium  and  the  Cafu-^ 
pagna  (U  Roma,  This  district  includes  the  extinct 
volcanie  craten  of  the  £090  di  Bobmo  (I^ena  Vni> 
sioieusi.s),  iMf/o  di  Vic<}  {Lacos  Ciminus),  and  La^^ 
di  Bracciano  (Lacns  ■*^V'*Vi||i)i  all  of  them  now 
occupied  by  lakes,  as  well  aa  tha  matSkx LagoM 
Mnrtignano  (Lacus  Alsictinus)  aoi  tlH  now-  dry 
basin  of  Baocemo.  Kone  of  thaaa  vaknnie  foci  of 
eraption  hata  ban  in  a  atata  of  activity  trithin  Us- 
torical  memray,  though  of  very  recent  date  in  m 
gedogiual  semns.  Nor  do  any  of  the  volcaiuc  hills 
of  Southern  Etruria  ri>e  to  any  considerable  eleva- 
tion, like  the  Allnan  hili-s  of  Ijitium;  but  thd  rang* 
or  tract  of  which  tlie  Mons  Ciminus  is  the  centre, 
forms  a  kind  of  hilly  barrier  extending,  from  E.  to 
W.,  from  tlie  Tiber  nearly  to  the  ssa  Waat,  vUdh 
Imunds  tlie  view  of  the  Koinan  Campogna,  and  waa 
for  a  long  Lime  the  huiit  of  the  Soman  arms.  [Ci- 
MiMt's  Moms.] 

'I'lje  low  tract  of  the  Maremma  already  noticed 
extends  between  tlie  hilb  of  the  interior  and  the«ea; 
it  may  be  consideretl  as  commencing  a  little  to  tha 
X.  of  the  mouth  uf  the  Caei  ina,  anil  exteiidiii;:  frtnu 
thence  «t»  iiiu:  aa  C'cntuancUae  (Civtta  l'eu:A«a)| 
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Imt  it  is  far  fmm  prf.*rntinff  an  unbm'xon  nn<\  uni- 
form ptiun,  and  rather  furms  •  siioce»«ivAt  «if  biuiiis 
di»  oplHMb  tmi  tk*  Ma,  Miwated  bj  inter- 
venitv^  rillu'fs  <if  hills,  which  (li^ceini  in  places  quito 
to  tilo  WW  Ciwat,  and  conatitute  the  oatunU  limita  of 
IImw  wfnnto  diiWirttj  wmp  known  m  tiM  JVammmm 

rfi  VoUerra,  }fnmnma  Ji  Gmsseto,  Ac.  f  )f  these, 
Um  laat-mentiooed,  wbicb  majr  be  oalled  the  basin  of 
tlw  ftwIrwM  (UnAro).  nnd  €art«ade  tHrng  the  comI 
fbnm  the  promontory  of  Popul  'riium  to  the  Mons 
AiKpnUnua,  ia  tiie  moai  exteoaive.  &  of  Ceatuin- 
•eUiw  tbt  bOli  demnd  qnit*  t»  tht  Mft>eoMl,  and 
continue  to  »kirt  it  at  a  rtrj  ahort  dirtanWi  till 
witbio  a  few  miJea  of  the  TAmt. 

Tha  Dinar  rif«n  of  Etraria  maj  ba  readily  classed 
into  three  groups:  1.  thoM  which  fall  iiiU>  the 
Arooa;  2.  tiiaae  which  f»U  into  the  Tiber;  and  3. 
thna  wbiek  flow  diiaol  to  tha  aaa.  I.  Of  tha  flnt 
gianp  it  ia  singular  timt  not  a  single  ancient  name 
baa  been  preeenred  to  us,  except  that  of  the  Ai;s>kii 
ar  Sttekio,  which  now  no  longer  joins  the  Amus, 
but  purHu«»  its  own  oour>ie  to  the  sea.  The  most 
important  tribatarirs  of  the  Amo  are  the  Sie9«  and 
the  OmAtoim  firom  the  N.,  and  tlie  Elta  and  Era  on 
the  &  side.  2.  Of  the  afBttanto  of  the  Tiber,  the 
only  Goniiidemhle  one  which  joins  it  fmm  the  W.  or 
Etruscan  luiiik  i»  tlic  CiJiNis  already  mentioned, 
together  with  it^i  tributary  tlie  Pallia  or  Paglia 
(Pallia,  7\ib.  /W.):  wveral  small  streams,  how- 
aver,  bring  down  to  it  the  waters  of  tbe  Etniacan 
hUb;  but  tlie  only  one  of  wUeb  tha  aadent  name 
ia  laoorded  is  the  Cukmkra,  between  Rome  and 
3.  The  rirers  which  discharge  their  waters 
directly  into  tbe  sea  are  mure  nnmerous  and  consi- 
derable. Protmlins;  S.  frotn  the  month  of  the 
Amus,  we  tind:  the  ('aecina  {Cecitut),  which  wa- 
tered the  territory  of  VoUterrae;  tbe  Umbru  (Om- 
hrone),  which  flowcil  Iwncath  the  walls  of  Hu»ellae, 
and  is  the  most  cua»itierable  stream  between  the 
Ana  and  tha  Tlbv;  the  AlUnia  iAtbegm),  be- 
Iween  Portus  Telamonis  and  Cosa:  the  Annina  or 
Anneata  (Amine,  Anniue,  Jtm.  JJarit.  p.  499 ;  Ar- 
BMnta,  Tak  M.),  now  called  the  Fkra,  which 
conatitutm  the  modcni  iHinndnry  between  T^l^ca[ly 
and  the  Boroan  fiutea;  the  Marta  (7'a6.  Jt'eut.i  JUn, 
AM.  f.  S91X       c^M  i^arla,  wUeh  eantea  etf 

the  walan  ef  the  lake  of  liolstnn,  and  flows  lieneath 
tha  walk  ef  Tanjuiuii;  and  tbe  Muito  {Mignotui), 
•  hmII  atfoam,  bat  beltv  known  than  the  piwedlng 

from  tbe  mention  of  ita  name  in  Virgil  {Am.  x. 
.183).  Biaidee  these,  tbe  namecf  tbe  Oaaa  (0«o),a 
very  ■mall  stream  between  the  Albiaia  and  Portus 

Telamoni.s,  is  rec-orded  by  I*toleroy  (iiL  I.  §  4);  and 
that  of  tbe  Alma  (/I /mm),  also  a  trilling  rivulet,  bo> 
twtan  the  Umbro  and  Populonium,  by  tha  Manttma 
Itinerary  (p.  500).  N.  of  the  Arnus,  the  Aventia  and 
Vesidia  of  the  Tabula  may  probably  be  identified 
with  tlie  river  LavenMo,  which  deaoanda  irom  tbe 
«nuantains  of  Camwnt  and  tba  Vprmgfktf  wbieh 
.fluws  from  tho8«  of  Serravexaa. 

Of  tbe  lakes  of  Ktruria  tbe  most  considerable  ia 
the  Laooa  Tkamimrxla,  still  called  tbe  Logo 
Tnuimtmo  or  Lngo  ill  IWttf/ia.  about  36  miles  in 
circumference,  and  ct  U-brateil  t>jr  tlie  great  victory  of 
iiaunibal  over  the  Komana  in  b.(\  217t  nest  to 
this*  in  niMgnitude  is  the  La<  i  s  VouaiSIKXHis,  or 
di  Boltenu,  m  called  tium  tlie  city  of  the  ^anle 
name,  a  crater-funned  lake,  as  well  a.s  the  more 
(MMitlicrly  LacI's  JjAHATiMs  {iMfjo  di  Bnicciano) 
«nd  the  tiiudi  smaller  LACLh  Cimimus  {Logo  di  t'l'co) 

4gri  lAow  Auunsui  iJUft  di  Mmi^»mO» 


The  I.AKF.  OF  Ci.fsifM,  on  the  contrary  (f^ffo  di 
Ckitm)f  woM  a  mere  stagnant  accumulation  of  water 
cennactsd  with  the  river  Clanis:  and  tba  ApRiua 
Lacus,  or  Prelins  Lacus  of  ('i(  f>rn,  wa<i  a  kind  of 
lagoon  or  maraby  pool  on  the  sea-coast,  not  far  from 
tha  moath  of  the  Umbro,  now  called  the  Maifdi 
Castiglione.  Serernl  similar  la;:<»ns  or  inarshr 
bdiea  exist  at  diiferent  puinta  akmg  tbe  cuast  of 
Btnvhi,  of  wbidi  tba  aaoent  naoMa  bava  not  been 

pn--iT\  i-d ;  as  well  as  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Amns, 
where  tbe  I'aduii  di  Fvctcchio  and  Lojfo  di  Biat^ 
Una  ara  andautlj  odj  tba  mania  or  far  moaa 
extensive  waters  and  marshes,  which  previously 
occupied  this  part  of  Etniria.  [AjUiua.J  Tba 
Vadunonhm  Laka  (LAom  VanntoinaX  notsdaa 
tbe  scene  of  two  successive  defeats  of  tba  Blins 
cans  by  tha  Romans,  is  a  mare  ailpharaoaa  pool  of 
very  small  extent,  now  caBed  tha  Le^kgtto  or  Lag» 
di  B(is$anOf  a  few  miles  from  tha  tOWB  of  0H§ 
(HonxA)  and  don  to  the  Tiber. 

Tha  moat  pnanfaient  physical  fntana  «f  tht 
cocut  of  Etruria  are  the  promontory  of  PoPUIxmttnM^ 
and  that  of  tbe  Hons  AnoBirrARiva,  which  seems 
to  baTO  been  better  known  to  tbe  Komans  by  tlM 
name  of  Promontorium  Coaanom:  tbe  btter  is  • 
remarkable,  detached,  and  almost  insulated  mountain, 
joined  to  the  mainland  only  by  two  narrow  strips  of 
sand.  Several  small  islands  are  aitnatad  off  tbo 
coaat  of  Etroria,  and  between  that  country  nnd 
Corsica.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  coiisidei-ubie  ia 
Ilva,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aethatia,  cdsbratsd  Ibr 
its  inm  minc^.  find  5ej«rate<l  from  the  promontory  of 
Populoniuin  by  a  strait  only  six  miles  wide.  S.  of 
Ilva  hiy  tbe  small  low  ialand  of  Flaw AaiA  (Pianota) 
and  the  still  smaller  Ooi.asa  {Monte  Cristo).  Olf 
the  promontory  of  (Josa  were  loiuUM  {Gifflio)  and 
DiAJfiUM  {Gicmntu£)i  and  N.  of  Iha,  between  tha 
moTith  of  t)if  Anms  and  Corsica,  lay  Ur«o  or  (inr- 
gon  {(iorgtma)  and  Capraria  {jCapraja).  Ueaides 
tbeae  PKny  mentions  sofaial  smalhr  ishls,  pmbably 
m<"n'  rocks,  of  which  Macnaria  may  pmlwbly  I* 
ideiitihed  with  Meioria,  immediately  opposite  to  tlio 
port  of  Lhorm;  Colnmharia  amy  ha  Fdmajotoy  in 
the  straits  Icfwct'ti  Ilv.i  .md  the  mainland;  and 
Barpana  and  Venaria  may  be  tbo  small  islets  off  tbo 
POftna  Tehmenia  nowodled  tha  FannMadb'  Qro9- 

$Ho.  (PHn.  iii.  ft.  s.  12.)  Hut  tbSM  kit  idtDti- 
tications  ar«  merely  conjectaraL 

IIL  0«ioiM  AXP  National  Arrmimi OTlUB 

Etbuscams. 

Tbaia  ara  ftw  problma  that  hava  in  modern 

times  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars  and 
pbiiokigera  than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan 
nation,  and  few  upon  which  opinions  still  remain 
more  divided.  Without  attempting  to  notice  all  the 
variooa  hypotheses  that  have  been  advani^  and 
derivaticms  that  have  been  found  for  this  remarkable 
people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  tba  nrast  im- 
portant of  them,  beginning  with  tbe  statsOMnta  Ibund 
m  ancient  authors  on  tbe  subject. 

The  opimon  gonerally  receive^l  in  aneiBnt  timaiy 
and  ahnijsi  universally  adoptixl  by  Koman  writers*, 
oM-ribcd  to  the  Etruscans  a  Lydian  origin.  Tha 
earliest  authority  fur  thb  statement  is  that  of  Ho- 
rtxlotiis,  who  relates  it  according  to  the  tradition 
n'|>ort4'd  to  him  by  the  Lydians.  Their  account 
(mixed  up  with  many  fabahna  and  legeodaiy  de- 
tails) was,  iti  Mi!>Hiance,  that  a  certain  Atys,  king  of 
Lydia,  had  two  mxis,  Lydua  and  Tyrsenus,  tbe  one 
<f  wbonbadianBiaad  ia  l^rdia  and  givn  omm  la 
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Um  people  of  that  country;  the  other,  hAvine  been 
compelled  br  a  great  fiunhw  to  emii^to  wiM  <Me- 
half  of  the  fxlstirifj  [wpulation  nf  Lydia,  had  ulti- 
mately settled  in  the  lend  vt  the  Umbrians,  and 
given  to  his  people  the  mim  of  Tyrseni.  (Herod,  i. 
94.)  The  internal  improbabilities  of  this  narrative 
an  obvioos:  and  the  fables  with  which  it  is  mingled, 
M  ivell  as  the  introduction  of  the  eponjnnoas  heroes 
Ljdna  and  Tyrrlienii^,  impiut  to  it  a  strongly 
mythical  character.  But  the  same  tradition  appears 
to  have  been  related  with  some  little  variation  by 
•everal  other  authors  (Dionys.  i.  28),  among  the 
rest  by  Timaeus  (/>.  19.  ed.  Didot),  and  is  alluded 
to  by  Lycophron  (^Alex.  1351).  It  was  also 
ada|ited  by  many  Greek  writera  of  later  times,  and, 
W  »lrcaily  mentioned,  became  almost  imiversally 
Veoeiveil  among  the  Romans.  (Stymn.  Ch.  220; 
Strab.  T.  p.  219;  I'lut.  Jtom.  2;' a  long  list  of 
Boman  anthoritit»  is  collected  by  Dennis,  Etruria, 
vol.  i.  p.  xxxii.)  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  means 
•f  knowing  whether  it  existed  ntioael  tradition 
lunong  the  Etruscans  themselves,  or,  as  appoars  more 
probftble,  was  merely  adopted  by  Uiem,  in  the  same 
maiiMr  as  the  k^:eiid  m  Aaoeaa  and  the  Tk«jan 
Oolmiy  was  by  the  Romans. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  have  been 
&r  kee  generally  reeeivad  at  the  eailieet  period  of 
lii.stoririil  research.  We  Icam  from  Dionysins  (i.  28) 
that  Xanthos  the  Lydian  histonan  (an  elder  con* 
leraporaiy  or  nRVDoraey  uiauv  na  raeDoon  or  uiia 
colonisation  of  Tyrrhenia,  though  he  menlionetl  other 
less  important  setllemente  of  the  Lydians;  and  that 
ka  laiaeaeuted  the  tiro  eons  of  Atye  as  being  named 
Lydus  and  Torrhrhis,  and  giving  n.uiu'  to  the  two 
tribes  of  Lydians  and  Torrhebiaiu:  this  Utter  name 
is  known  to  ne  finan  other  eonreee  as  that  of  an 

Aniutic  p-ople  b-irdi-ring  upon  the  Lydi.ins.  (Stepb. 
Byx. «.  0.  To^ifios').  Uenca  it  eeeins  very  probable 
tliat  the  legmd  niated  to  Herodotns  had  eonibanded 
the  two  nations  of  Tyirhoiiians  and  Torrhebian.s. 
Ou  tha  otlier  band,  Ueilanicus  represented  the  Tyr- 
rhenianiof  Etniria  aa  PAttgiaiu^iAuai  ha  deeciibed, 
aceonling  to  the  custom  of  the  logogrnphen^,  as  ' 
mignti^g  direct  from  Thessnly  to  Italy,  where  ' 
they  lint  founded  the  city  of  Spina  near  tiia  month 
of  the  Padus,  and  thence  pressed  through  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula,  and  established  themselves  in 
Tyrrhema  (Hellan.  Fr.  Led.  Didot;  Dionys.  L  28.) 
Dionysius  himself,  the  only  author  of  a  later  period 
who  rejects  the  Lydian  tradition,  discards  the  view 
of  HelUinicus  aUo^  and  sajrs  that  the  Etruscans  in 
his  day  were  wholly  distinct  fnan  wmj  other  people 
in  their  langnace,  as  well  as  manncn*,  customs,  and 
religious  rites;  hence  he  inclines  to  consider  them  as 
an  aborigbal  or  aatochthonona  people.  (/dL  L  SO). 

Among  niodi-m  authors,  many  liavp  adopted  the 
Lydian  tiiidilion  as  an  lustoriuil  lact,  and  have 
aong ht  to  anpport  itbypointh^  out  anailo^ies  and 
resemblances  in  tlie  nmnners,  nOiiiioiis  rites,  and 
architecture  of  the  Ktruhcans  Httti  those  of  the 
Lydians  and  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor.  (Dennis, 
Etrnrin,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii.  5cc. ;  Newman,  Regnl  Home, 
p.  100.)  Otiiers,  while  they  reject  this  tradition,  hut 
adnut  no  strongly  oriental  character  of  many  of  the 
ciUHtoms  and  iiustitutions  of  the  Etruscans,  liave  de- 
rived them  from  the  i'hoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
other  oriental  nadons :  while  Mieafi,  a  modern  Toacan 
writer  of  celebrity,  is  content  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  that  the  Etruscans  were  an 
indigenous  people  of  Italy,  at  tha  wme  time  that  he 
mgud*  aaaqr  of  their  arts  and  imtitiitiflni  ai  iiB- 
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ported  directly  from  Egypt.  (MicaU,  AntieldlHipoU 
fkHam,  ToL  i.  e.  7.  pp.  99,  140,  &c.) 

Niebulir  was  the  first  to  jx)int  out  that  the  jiopa- 
lation  of  Etraria  was  of  a  mixed  character,  and  thai 
in  all  inqnirieB  into  its  origin  wa  must  discriuilnslit 
between  two  different  races,  which  existed  simalta-' 
ncously  in  the  countiy,  daring  the  period  whm  wo 
have  any  knowledge  of  its  history.  Of  these  two 
elements  the  one  he  regards  as  PeUsgic,  composing 
the  bulk  of  the  popnlation,  especially  of  the  more 
sonthem  parts  of  Etruria,  but  existing  in  a  btate  of 
serfdom  or  vasj^alage,  having  been  conqoerod  by  a 
nation  of  invaders  fnnn  the  north,  defsceiiding  in  th* 
last  instance  from  the  mountains  of  Ithaetia.  It  is 
tUa  oonqnering  nea  wImbi  he  condden  as  the  true 
Rasena,  or  Etruscans  properly  so  railed,  while  the 
name  of  Tyrrhenians  (applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
whole  people)  belonged  of  right  only  to  the  Pelasgio 
or  subject  p)jin]ation.  The  ILisena  thus  funiuil  a 
dominant  aristocracy,  which  however  gradually  be- 
came mingled  into  ana  people  with  the  subject  race, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Normans  and  Saxons  in 
England.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  109 — 142,  Ltet.  am 
Rom.  BisU  vol.  i.  pp.  57 — 67.) 

The  theory  of  C.  ().  Miiller  is  in  fiict  nothing  more 
than  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  Lydian  tradi- 
tion of  Herodotns,  so  contrived  as  to  adapt  It  to  tho 
fact  (which  he  rerogTii>e?<  in  common  with  Niebuhr 
and  most  recent  inquirers)  of  tbe  PeUu^ic  origin  of 
ahrgepartof  thepopttlitfioa  ofBlmrn.  Heooo^ 
si(^er^  tlie  Tyrrhenians  of  Italy  to  be  identiral  with 
those  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  (Ti^i^rel  ncAoiryof, 
Soph.  rr.  S56),  the  eidstenoe  of  which  aa  a  sea>fiwiiig 
pople  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Aegaean  S-.-i 
is  a  fact  attested  by  many  ancient  authors.  [Pk-> 
LAOOt.]  A  body  of  theee  Pelasgians  he  snpposee  to 
have  Ix-en  settled  on  the  OOSst  erf"  Lydia,  where  tliey 
obtained  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians  from  a  city  of  tJie 
name  of  Tyrrba;  and  that,  being  compelled  at  a  late^ 
period  to  einignite  from  theiuo,  tliey  rejiaired  to  llin 
coasts  of  Etruria,  where  tliey  founded  the  cities  of 
Tarqididl  sod  Agylla,  and  gradually  acquirad  m 
much  influence  as  to  imf«rt  to  the  whole  people 
whom  they  found  there  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians. 
This  prerionsly  existing  populatian  he  suppooes  to 
have  be«>n  the  Rasena  vn  Etruscans  proper,  and  is- 
dines  with  Niebuhr  to  derive  thrm  fnom  tbe  moun- 
tains of  Khaetia.  (Mfiller,  EtrMker,  vol.  i.  BmUiL 
c.  2,  Helntrim,  im  KL  Sckr.  vol.  i.  pp.  ld&— 140.) 

Of  the  more  recent  theories,  that  of  Lepsina 
(Tyrrhenitche  Ptlatgtr  in  Etmrien,  8vo.  Leipadg, 
1842)  deserves  especial  mention.  He  discards  alto- 
gether the  hypothesis  of  a  separate  nation  rf  Rasena, 
and  considers  the  Etruscans  as  resulting  from  a 
mixture  of  the  invading  Pelasgians  with  theUmbriana^ 
who.  according  to  several  authorities,  previotii<)y  ook 
cupied  the  countr>"  afterwanis  known  a-s  Etruria. 

To  the  above  ^}H-culations  most  be  added  thO 
results  of  recent  inquiries  into  the  lantfuagt  of  the 
ancient  Etruscans.  Unfortunately,  the  mnteriala 
which  exist  fur  these  are  so  scanty  as  to  afford  a 
very  insecure  basis  for  ethnological  conclusirms. 
The  greater  («rt  of  the  inscriptions  extant  are  merely 
sepulchral,  and  oontaitt  thwelbre  but  a  very  few 
Words,  besides  proper  name^i.  A  single  inscription 
preserved  at  Perugia  extends  to  46  lines:  but  has 
hitherto  dcAod  all  attampta  at  its  hilsrprstatiuni 
Kut  the  researches  of  recent  philologers,  and  a  careful 
comparison  of  this  Pen^gian  inscription  with  a  few 
shocter  -ooM|  whiA  htm  been  disoovvad  in  thoflMirt 
■pttHinijrfacli  ofSlnuby  am  to  jniltl^  tha 
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lowing  concltLsions:  —  1.  The  Etroscaa  or  Toaou 
laii;riui;;e  is  onu  radically  ditferent  from  the  etber 
liuiguag»  of  lU\f  by  which  it  was  vorrounded. 
This  ut  in  acconl«.iicc  with  the  cxpr«a  statement  of 
Diooysias  (i.  30)  and  with  severai  poiwages  of  the 
BOBMui  wriU'n  which  represent  the  Tosoaa  as  a  lan- 
fjuage  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Latins.  (Liv.  ix. 
36;  GeU. zi.  7).  2.  A  comparison  with  the  Eu^ubine 
TaUwpiOVWit  tobe<juitcdi:>titu-t  fruai  tlic  L'snbrian, 
ita  ncan'-st  neighbour,  ihuui^h  limy  would  MWin  to 
have  had  words  and  iutlectiuiu  common  tu  the  two,  a 
careanutaoce  which  woold  naturally  arbe  from  their 
proxiinily,  :ind  still  more  probably  from  the  subjection 
of  a  part  ol  the  Umbrians  by  the  lutruscaus.  3.  it 
taamm  onqoestiaiMbly  •  Graak  cr  Peiasgic  ele- 
ment :  this  is  found  so  much  more  strongly  in  some 
inscriptions,  disourered  in  the  southern  part  of 
Ktniria,aaloniit««MpidMi  tfaafe  thef  an  almoai 
purely  Pekusgic.  (Lepsius,  Tifrrhen.  Pelaff/er,  pp. 
40— 43i  itonaldson,  KomMMuMM,  pp.  Ibb — 170.) 
This,  howavw,  dim  not  mpflj  to  tha  Panig^  in- 
scription, or  others  fi)und  in  tlie  more  central  and 
nortbeni  puts  of  the  oooatiy.  The  exi^itouce  of 
ti^  Pihigian  «r  old  Greek  elonwat  explains  the 


partial  snccesa  of  Lan/;i  in  his  elaborate  attempt  to 
iaiflqKet  the  Etruscan  language  by  means  of  Greek 
analogies  {Saggio  M  tAmgm  Btmnm,  S  Tola.  8to. 
Rome,  178'J),  while  its  total  failure  as  a  whole 
proves  the  main  iogrediienta  of  the  hu^goage  to  be 
tadieaUy  diiftnnt  4.  Beridai  thwo  two  partial 
olemcnt*.  one  akin  to  the  Umbrian,  the  other  to  tlie 
old  Greek,  there  exists  a  third,  probab^  the  modt 
Important  of  all,  wholly  distinct  front  both,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  Rasenic  element,  being  in 
all  probability  the  language  of  the  Etnucana  pro- 
perly so  called.  Of  this  we  ean  only  assert,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  although  dis- 
tmct  from  the  TeUagic  or  Gix«ek  fiiinily  of  Unguagee 
ou  the  one  hand,  aud  from  that  of  the  Umbrians, 
OseMHy  and  Latins  on  the  other,  than  good 
re-uon<  for  bi'lifvinir  it  to  belong  to  the  same  great 
£umly,  or  to  the  class  uf  languages  commonly  known 
as  tlM!  IikIo- Teutonic.  Some  arguments  hare  lately 
b«en  brought  forward  to  sliow  that  its  ncarc-it  affini- 
ties are  with  the  Gothic,  or  8c&udinavian  group. 
(Klenxe,  PkiloL  AbhandL  p.  64,  note ;  Schwegler, 
Jlom.  Getch.  rol  1.  pp^l73,868i  DjuaklMn,  Vmrro- 
nimmf  chap,  t.) 

Tht  mMUt  of  than  pUlolegieal  mquuies  is  in 
aonrdancc  with,  and  strongly  roiitinn-<,  that  of  the 
lattT*  historical  researches,  buih  alike  point  to  tho 
iwfciwin  that  tho  fitroMana  won  •  nixed  people : 
that  tlie  bulk  of  the  p>pubilion,  at  least  of  Southern 
Etruria,  was  a  Felasgtc  race,  closely  akin  to  the 
people  who  fbraed  Iho  rabatnitan  9t  tho  popolation 
of  Latium.  an  w.-ll  as  of  Southern  Italy,  but  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  cultivated  and  civilised 
of  tho  oarlf  Itattan  non,  and  lo  hato  prasernd 
mo«t  strongly  many  peculiarities  of  their  original 
fiharftftff  and  iostikations ;  bat  that  this  people 
hid  ban  mbdned,  before  the  period  when  they  lirst 
figure  in  li-jiiBin  history,  by  a  more  warlike  race 
frem  the  nortii,  who  esublished  their  dominion  over 
Um  prerioasly  existing  popuUtion,  whom  tbey  re- 
daoed  to  the  oonditiou  of  .s>-it^  {wtytaTai,  Dionys. 
ix.  the  coaquerors  r.  tained  their  own  language, 
though  not  witbont  modification,  n  wall  as  tlmr 
■acerdotal  and  aristocratic  iosUtotionti  while  they 
received  to  a  great  extent  the  arts  and  eivilisation 
•f  the  people  whom  thej  cooquerad.  A  third 
90fc  bo  ywrtnlwd  »  tin  pofa* 
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ktion  of  Etraria,  wn  that  of  the  UmWans,  wh<r, 
according  to  the  g^eneral  tradition  of  antiquity,  were 
the  orlgMial  inhabiunts  of  this  port  of  Italy.  (PIUL 
ill.  5.  b.  8,  U.S.  19;  MUller,  Etnukrr,  vol.  i.  p. 
102.)  They  arc  generally  repre!>er»tcd  as  subdued 
or  expelled  by  the  Etruscaiu,  but  Pliny  says  thiit 
tho^  were  driven  out  by  the  PeUsgians,  and  these  in 
thetr  tnm  by  the  Etruscans,  in  eitlier  case  it  caa<> 
nut  be  suppoeed  that  the  whole  people  woiild  bn 
expelled  or  exterminated,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  subject  Umbrians  always  continued 
to  form  a  CfmsidenibJe  ingredient  in  the  popakrtkn 
of  Noithem  Etruria,  as  the  IVlasgians  did  in  tliat 
of  the  south.  (Lepsias,  i.  c.  pp.  27 — 34:  bchwegler. 
L  e.  p.  270.)  ^  ' 

The  period,  as  well  as  the  circumstances,  of  these 
anooessive  migrations  and  conquests  are  whoU/ 
unknown  to  us.  Uellaoieaa  (lyi  Diamfg.  I  98) 
represented  the  PelaNgians  as  invading  tlie  land 
afterwards  called  Tyrrhenia  from  the  north,  and 
establishmg  the  seat  of  thoir  powor  first  at  Cratan 
(Cortona),  from  whence  they  gradually  spread  thetn- 
seives  over  the  whoUs  country.  There  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  the  aanw  «o«un  wn  pnnwd  bf  tt« 
later  invjiders,  the  liasena;  hut  it  is  remarkable,  m 
the  other  hand,  that  tiiere  exist  mundrona  trfditiona 
and  nythieal  kgenda  whleh  point  hi  tho  opposite 
din-ction,  ami  n  pn-sent  the  S.  of  Etruria,  especiall/ 
Tarquinii,  as  the  centre  from  whenoe  emanated  all 
that  mm  peenliar  In  tho  BtroMsn  rites,  customs, 
and  institutions.  (MtilK  r,  Ktrusier,  vol.  i.  pp.  72, 
73.)  The  name  of  Tarquinii  itself,  and  that  of  its 
eiwnymooa  hero  Taidun,  who  wn  ivpreseoted  in 
some  accounts  as  the  founder  of  all  the  twolvo  dtioi 
of  Etruria  (6trab.  v.  pb  219),  present  strong  analo« 
gies  with  thon  «f  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Tyrsenua. 
I  hese  traditions  ham  boon  freqoeutly  used  as  argu- 
menta  to  show  that  the  Pelasgian  or  Tyrrhenian 
popuhtioa  oane  by  sea  and  settled  lirst  on  the  coast, 
from  whence  it  extended  its  induence  over  the  in* 
tenor.  But  we  know  that  the  Tyrrhenians  were  at 
an  early  period  spread  over  the  coasts  of  Latium 
and  Campania  as  well  as  thoae  of  Etmria:  and 
there  b  nothing  improbable  in  the  fiict  that  their 
settlementji  m  a  maritime  and  fertile  tract  won 
really  the  first  to  attaui  to  that  degMO  of  en] tore 
and  civilisiitinn  which  ultimately  b^ame  cf)mmoii 
to  ail  ttio  Kuuscan  cities.  The  difierence  of  these 
two  clason  of  traditions,  pointing  to  two  diflerant 
quarters  for  the  birth-place  of  the  Etrnscan  polity 
aud  their  natioiml  iustitutijns,  may  perhaps  proceed 
from  the  combination  of  two  ttataoual  otraienti  in 
the  j>cnple  who  were  collectively  designated  Uy  the 
Uouuos  as  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  and  by  the  Greeks 
n  lyrrhentana.  Bat  it  ie  imposriMe  for  no  to 
separate,  in  the  historical  traditions  or  legends  thai 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  part  that  refers  to 
the  Btmooaos  property  w  called,  mm  what  beknga 
to  the  Tyrrfieuians  or  PeLingic  races.  Tlio  same 
diihculty  oontinoaliy  presents  itself  with  ngard  lo 
thoir  aaend  ritn,  poUtieal  imtitatiDns,  arte,  man- 
ners, aud  customs. 

The  OQoaectioa  of  the  Basena  or  oonqueriag  race 
of  Ktraaeana  with  the  Rhaotiana,  admitted  both  by 
Niebuhr  and  Mdller,  rests  princijially  on  the  autho- 
rity ot  a  pasMgo  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells  on  that 
the  Alptnenatioaa,  partienhrty  the  Rhaetians,  were  un  ■ 
doubte»ily  of  Tuscan  origin,  but  had  lost  their  ancient 
civilisatioa  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  rctjiining 
only  the  language,  and  even  that  mnch  corrupted. 
(Uf.Vi33^  rheaamethi^giateUialifffV^yavr 
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Jnstio,  who  add  that  th*  Khaetians  were  driven  into 
thainoantttiiu  when  t)ie  plains  of  Northern  Italy  were 
jovaded  by  the  Gauls.  (  Plin.  iii.  20.  .s.  24 ;  Justin,  xx. 
6.)  A  modem  author  has  attempted  (nui  aitogetber 
«4tlioiit  miccem)  to  prov«  the  hbm  tUnf  b]r  ae  «s> 
amination  of  the  lotal  names  and  appellations  utill 
eziatu)^  in  the  country  of  tiie  Griaons  and  the  Tyrol 
<«mK  iter  die  Urb$wokmt  JZUtiaw,  MankA, 
1843),  and  several  phiklogvn  OOdaider  the  names 
JUhaeti  and  Baaooa  to  be  oooMetad  with  one  another. 
Awmwing  the  emmtB—  of  lAwf*  itetenMiit,  on  » 
poinlwith  which,  as  a  native  of  P.itrivinin,  lie  was 
muij  to  be  well  acquainted,  that  the  Khaetiana 
nMf  spoke  a  langna^  closely  aUn  to  fbet  of  the 
Etruscaiis,  it  is  certainly  most  probable  that  the 
JvJation  between  them  wa«  the  convene  of  that 
•Ifllid  by  Pliny  and  Joaliii,  end  that  H  was  from 
Ite  Bhaetiiin  Alj>s  that  the  Ra.-.enie  invndrrs  (do- 
•eended  into  the  plaina  of  Korthem  It  air,  and  firom 
tfaenee  advanced  into  Etniria  properly  6o  called. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  hj  no  means  renders  it 
MoeaHuy  to  anume  that  the  Bhaetian  Alps  vers 
their  ongmal  abode,  hot  nMretythat  it  via  from 
thence  tiMj  fiiat  iBvaded  Italy. 

17.  HnrooT  or  Eteubia. 

1.  Earijf  history  ond  grentnfss  <>f  Etruria.  — 
Onr  knowledge  of  the  history  of  l^tmria,  duriiig  the 
BKat  flonrishing  period  of  the  Bathing  is  extremely 
Tsgoe  and  imperfect ;  and  the  ftw  hcts  recorded  to 
ua,  with  the  exception  of  the  wars  of  the  Etruscans 
with  the  Romans,  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of 
duonok^gieal  data.  But  the  general  fact  of  their 
early  power  and  prosperity,  and  the  extent  of  their 
empire,  is  sufficiently  attested.  Livy  tells  us  that 
before  the  period  of  Aa  fieman  dominion  the  power 
of  the  Kfni.vanj*  was  widely  (-xfeiKled  hoih  by  sea 
ami  Luid:  the  amount  of  tlieir  intluencc  both  on  the 
abores  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sea  was  aafliciently 
pnivod  hy  the  name  of  Tyrrheninn  or  Tiisean  piven 
to  the  hitter,  and  tliaC  ul  Adriatic  to  the  furmer, 
from  the  Tuscan  colony  of  Adria.  Thqr  arc  t^id 
to  have  formed  two  princijvil  states  or  communities, 
the  one  on  the  S.  aide  uf  the  Apennines,  in  the 
country  commonly  known  as  Etruria,  the  other  on 
the  N.  of  tho«e  mountains,  in  the  great  plains  of 
the  Padus,  where  we  are  told  that  they  extended 
their  dominion  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  N'cneti.  (Liv. 
V.  S3;  Strab.  v.  p.  219;  SchoL  Veron.  ad  Aen.  x. 
200.)  EadieftMatatates  was  composed  of  twelvn 
jirincipal  cities,  of  which  those  on  the  N.  of  the 
Apennines  were  regarded  as  colonies  of  those  in 
Etraria  Proper  (Lir.  L  Ihough  othera  eoneiderpd 
them  as  Pclajpian  iiottU-ments.  em.anatinj^  from  the 
city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth  of  the  Padus  (Diod. 
xir.  118). 

The  esillence  of  this  Etruscan  state  in  the 
oottntiy  IL  of  the  Apenninee  may  be  regarded  as  an 
nnqaemMlile  historical  ftct,  though  we  are  wholly 
Vnabla  to  determine  the  jieno<I  of  its  establishment. 
Bat  thoaa  writers  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Bhaetian  or  northern  crigui  oF  tiie  Etmaeane  na- 
turally regard  these  settlements  in  the  pUina  of  the 
Psdns  as  prior  in  date,  instead  of  subsequent,  to 
their  establishment  S.  of  the  Apenninee.  The  Etnis« 
cans  maintained  their  gruund  in  this  ])&rt  of  Italy 
until  they  were  expelled  or  subdued  by  the  mvnding 
Gauk;  bnt  though  their  national  ezbtence  was  at 
thi:i  time  broken  up,  it  is  probable  that  in  many 
Other  citisi  of  Cisalpine  tiai^  aa  we  aie  told  waa 


tho  case  in  Mantua  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  203;  Plin.  iii. 
19.  s.  23),  they  continued  to  form  no  incoosidenUa 
part  of  the  population.  The  only  cities,  however, 
in  this  part  oi  Italy  which  are  expressly  noticed  as 
of  Tuscan  origin  are  FeUina,  afterwanis  called 
Bononin.  Mantua,  and  Adrift,  to  which  may  doubtless 
be  added  Melpum,  a  City  known  to  oa  only  by  the 
notioaofitadeetmetion.  Bavenno  also  appears  to  bars 
lieen  at  one  period  a  Tuscan  city.  (For  a  farther 
account  of  the  Etnucan  settlements  in  this  port  of 
Itatyand  the  history  of  tbefaranbjni^ion,  see  Gaulu 
CiHAtJtMA).  There  is  reason  to  l>elicve  that  during 
the  same  period  the  Etruscans  had  extended  their 
power  akn;  the  eoaet  of  the  Alriatie,  and  eccnpied, 

or  at  lea.st  estahlishe*!  colonies  in,  the  country  aftrr- 
waids  known  as  Piceoom.  Here  the  seoood  Adna 
was  in  all  pnhaUliry  a  Tneean  fiwndatiia,  as  «dl 
as  the  city  of  the  same  name  rilrcailr  nientirnni 
^AoriaI  :  both  the  name  and  origin  of  Cupra  in  tits 
same  rsffion,  are  derignaled  as  Etraoean.  (Strakv. 
p.  241 ;  Miiller,  F.trutker,  vol.  i.  p.  145). 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Etroscan  power  was  thus 
e>  tended  towards  the  M.  ao  frr  heyond  the  finils 
within  which  it  was  afterwards  continc-l,  it  a]  |*";ini 
to  have  attained  a  oorxesponding  extension  on  the  ii, 
alsa  Though  o«r  aeeoonta  of  the  Etmsean  ostil^ 
ments  in  this  direction  are  still  more  va<:ue  ;triil 
indefinite  than  those  of  their  dominion  in  the  north, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fret  that  thej  had  at  sm 
period  established  themselves  in  the  possession  of  tbe 
greater  part  of  Campania,  where,  according  to  SStnbo^ 
they  founded  twelve  cities  in  imitaUon  of  tbe  cenfi»- 
(leracy  of  Central  Etruria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242;  PoL  iL 
17.)  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  names  cf  all 
tlieso:  Capua,  called  by  the  Tuscans  Vullumum, 
was  the  chief  among  them :  Nob  also  ia  rsferrd  by 
.••everal  authorities  to  a  Tuscan  oripin,  and  several 
minor  cities  in  the  plain  must  certainly  have  bein 
occupied,  if  not  founded,  by  the  same  people.  To 
these  may  be  probably  adde<l  the  niaritinie  towns  of 
I'ompe-ii,  Herculaneum,  Surrentum,  iMarcma,  and 
Salemum,  all  of  whiehave  described  as  at  one  period 
or  other  Tyrrhenian  towns,  thoueh  it  is  {xif*iblc  MkiI 
in  some  of  these  cases  Tyrrhetuan  Pelat^fians,  ntli<T 
than  Etrascans,  are  meant.  (Strab.  t.  p|k  S47,  tSI; 
Miiller,  Ftr.  vol.  i.  p.  168.)  The  Ktruscnns.  howevtr, 
never  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Greek  ciliek 
the  coast,  Cnna»,])ieaeardda,  and  NeapoKs,  though 
ihey  continued  to  occupy  the  rest  of  Campania  till 
they  were  themselves  reduced  by  the  baninites. 
[CAMPAwtA.}  The  fM  of  thehr  fin*  establish, 
ment  in  these  conntriea  ie  TOiy  uncertain,  the  tint* 
assigned  by  Cato  for  the  ftondatioa  or  occopatiuu  uf 
Capita  differing  by  moro  dian  three  cenlniies  fiem 
that  adopted  by  other  authors.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7.) 
MtiUer  follows  tlwTiew  of  these  hut  authorities,  snd 
refers  the  first  eetaUiahment  of  the  Etnsnms  ia 
Campania  toa period  as  early  as  B.C.  800:  Xiebuiir, 
on  the  contianr,  ndopto  the  statement  id  C$Xo,  sod 
considen  tbm  Etniscan  dominion  In  CampaiAi  ss  ef 
brief  duration  and  belonging  to  a  comjtfiratively  late 
period.  The  acooont  jveserved  by  IXonysios  of  the 
attadc  onCwnae,  olwiit  M.  525,  by  a  great  hort  of 
barbarians,  among  whom  tbeTyrrheniari8(Etniiican>) 
took  tbe  lead,  may  in  this  case  be  regarded  s» 
marking  the  first  appearance  of  that  pec^  In  dda 
part  of  Italy.  (Dionys.  viL  3 ;  Niebuhr,  vd^iffi  7S» 
76;  Muller,  Etr.  toL  i.  pp.  166,  172.) 

Contemporary  with  this  great  extensien  of  the 
Etruscan  power  by  land  was  the  period  of  tbrir 
madtiuM  and  uainl  wapmmcjf,  Kaamtm  itit** 
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TiHmtii,  of  GiTok  writers  rtpccinllr,  attest  tTiat  tlifl 
Tyrrheniaiu  were  a  bold  aad  hard/  race  of  navi- 
gaton;  they  are  repeatedly  iMBtkmM  fitting  ont 
preat  fleet*  for  naval  warfare,  and  rxcrcisinp  an 
aJuMSt  nndiapnted  sojmmacjr  over  the  sea  which 
MnA  from  lim  fte  bmm  of  tlie  Tjrrhenian; 
while  their  ezpeditfawOD  a  smaller  scale  had  earned 
for  them  a  disgraeelbl  rapotatioo  as  pintas  and  cor- 
■ain.  It  is  probable  that  these  habits  mn  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  soothem  Etnurians :  the  drcnm- 
stance  that  Popnloniam  was  the  only  maritime  city 
further  north  renders  it  evident  that  the  inhaUtants 
nf  Centrsl  and  Northern  Etmria  were  not  a  aea- 
farinfr  people ;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  sappoae 
that  these  nmriiime  enterprises  originated  with  the 
Fehsgian  population  of  the  south,  and  continued  to 
be  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  them,  not  only 
after  they  had  tklleu  under  the  domini<»i  of  the  Ita- 
M>na,  but  even  after  their  snbjectioo  to  the  power  of 
Kome.  The  circumstance  that  these  piratical  habits 
were  oomroon  to  the  Tyrrheno-Pelaisgians  of  the 
Islands  and  nhores  of  the  Aegaean  Sea  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  thi«  hypothesis;  we  find  also  the  in- 
habitants of  Antinm,  who  appear  to  have  been  of 
Tynberian  or  Pelasgic  origin,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  people  of  SontlM>m  Etruria  [Antiim], 
fallowing  the  ssme  course,  and  addicted  both  to 
aatvifEatioii  md  pinM^.  (Strab.  t.  pc  tS9.) 

The  few  chronological  data  we  ^)o«;.sess  pmve  the 
Mval  pow«r  of  the  Etroscans  to  have  extended  over 
apsMoreooridcmbladuratiaR.  Tha  flm  distfnet 
mention  of  it  that  ocean  Id  historv  is  in  n.  c.  SHP. 


on  occasion  of  the  PboeaOHl  settlement  at  Alalia  in 
Corriea,  when  tiM  Tynhalkam  and  Oarthaghrians 

conibiiietl  their  fleets  to  expel  the  new  colonists,  enrh 
nation  furnishing  60  ships  of  war ;  and  though  de> 
ftated  in  tlw  aMi-%1it  that  snaoed,  they  attained 
their  oltject  of  compelling  the  Phocaeans  to  quit  the 
ialaad.  (Herod.  L  166,  167.)  Tlmrpiratical 
aspsfitioiis  nrnit,  boKwar,  datv  from  a  nnien  an)iar 
period.  We  find  them  engaged  in  maritime  hostilities 
with  the  Greek  colooists  of  Linra  soon  after  ito 
Ibuidation  (Diod.  r.  9:  Stnb.  vl  p.  175;  Pmm.  x, 
II.  §  3,  16.  §  4);  and  Ephorus even  represented  the 
ftar  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  as  one  of  the  causes 
which  long  prevented  the  Oreska  from  establishing 
colonies  in  Sicily  (Ephor.  op.  Strab.  vi.  p.  410). 
At  a  Uter  period  we  find  Anazilas,  despot  of  Rbe- 
ginm  (b.  c.  494 — 476),  fortifying  the  Seylbean 
lock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates  from  passing  the  Straits  of  Meseana.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  257.)  Shortly  after  this,  the  maritime  power 
•f  the  Etruscans  sustained  a  severe  blow  by  the 
great  defeat  of  their  fleet,  combined  with  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
tan  called  in  by  the  Cumaeans  to  their  a-ssistance, 
B.  c.  474.  (Oi'od.  xi.  51  ;  I'itid.  Pyih.  u  136— 
146.)  The  union  on  this  occasion,  as  well  ss  in 
Hm  expedition  sgainst  iUaGa,  of  the  Etnuean  and 
Carthaginian  fleets  seems  to  ghow  that  these  people 
were  iu  general  on  friendly  terms,  and  we  learn 
ftam  an  teddental  noties  that  they  bad  concladcd 
treaties  rpfrtil.atin^j  their  n^jjcctive  navifrafion  and 
eoounerce  in  the  Mediterranean  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  6), 
«Mla  tfasy  avidsBtly  iCKwdsd  Hm  Grveks  as  inter- 
lojxTs  and  ciitnri'.nn  enemies.  But  after  the  great 
Uttls  of  Cumae,  we  hear  no  more  of  any  direct 
sntiiprissi  «n  tlw  part  «f  tha  Elmscana  against  tiie, 
Greek  ciiie«  :  the  growing  power  of  thcwe  of  Sicily 
in  partkular  enabled  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  as- 
iWMlht«Mft.aBd  in  B.Oi  4M  tim  fimoww 
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commanders  Phajllns  and  Ap  IT^^,  ?ent  out  to 
punish  the  Tyrrhaoiaii  piracies  ravagud  the  ooasts 
of  Elraria,  togvOer  widi  theaa  of  OMea  and 

Aethalia  (lUa),  with  a  fleet  of  60  ships,  and  ersB 
made  th«nselves  masters  of  the  btter  island,  from 
which  they  carried  off  a  great  booty.  (Diod.  zi. 
88.)  Hence  it  was  evidenUy  tba  bootilc  feeling  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  sgainst  Syracnsa  which  led  them 
to  setid  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  support  of  tha 
Athenisns  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  414.  (Thoc.  vl  89,  105, 
53.)  Thirty  yevs  later,  b.  c  3^4,  DitHiysiaa 
of  Syracnw  made  an  expeditimi  in  person  to  tba 
coast  of  Etruria,  where  he  landed  in  the  territory 
of  Caere,  and  plundered  the  wealthy  temple  of 
Pyriri.  (Diod.  xv.  14  ;  Pseud.- Arist.  Oecunom.  ii 
21.)  By  this  tinw  it  is  clear  that  the  great  {)ower 
of  tlie  Etruscans  was  much  broken  :  the  Gauls  bad 
expelled  them  firom  tlie  fertile  plains  on  the  banks 
of  the  Padus  ;  the  Samnites  had  conquered  their 
Campanian  settlements;  and  the  cities  of  Central 
Etruria  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  against 
the  Qanla  in  tha  N.,  and  -the  Bomans  in  the  & 
The  capture  of  Veii  by  the  latter,  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year  with  the  fall  of  Melpum,  N.  of  tha 
Apanninaa,  k  c  S96,  may  ba  nvrsided  aa  tlw 
turning-point  of  EtruAcan  history.  The  Tyrrhenians 
are,  however,  still  mentioned  by  Greek  historiana 
aa  aandinf  amiliarias  or  roeresMwiaa,  amwIinMa  tn 
the  nssistanee  of  the  Csrthsginians.  at  others  to 
that  of  Agatlioclcs,  aa  late  aa  b.  c.  307.  (Diod. 
xbr.  10«^n.61,64.) 

r>nriii[^  the  p-riod  of  the  nav,<!  greatness  of  tte 
Etruscans,  they  appear  to  have  founded  ooknues  la 
dia  island  of  Goniea,  and  narelsad  a  kind  af 
vereiL'^rtv  over  it  :  this  was  prohaMv  established 
after  the  expnlsioo  of  the  Fhocaeau  coknists,  and 
wa  ftid  tba  ialsnd  atill  nwntiensd  near  a  laiiUiiy 
later,  b.  c.  453,  as  in  a  st.ntc  of  dependence  on  the 
Etmacans.  (Diod.  xi.  88.)  With  tha  decUna  of 
tlMrfr  naval  power  it  appean  to  have  pawed  into  tlw 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  evidences  of  their 
having  axttndfd  similar  settlements  to  Sardinia,  aia 
fiv  fnm  aatialhetory.  (Miilkir,  Etnuktr,  vaL  i. 
pc  183.)  Strabo,  indeed,  speaks  distinctly  of  that 
island  having  been  occupied  by  JfrrAsmaM  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  lolaaa  and  tha  aont  af  Bareiilaa 
(Strab.  T.  p.  SS5)  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  historical  value  csn  ba  attadwd  to  a  statement 
referring  to  so  mythkal  a  period,  and  wa  have  na 
account  of  Etruscsn  or  Tyrrhenian  coknies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  tha  island.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  pranre  tha  existence  of  an  Etrna* 
can  population  in  Sardinia  from  tha  works  of  art 
discovered  there,  especially  the  curious  architectural 
monuments  called  Nvragke,  will  be  considered  elii«» 
where.  [Sardikia.] 

2.  Wars  and  relations  of  Etruria  teith  Rome. 
—  The  history  which  has  been  prF«er%'ed  to  us  uf 
Etmria  in  its  rektions  to  Kon)e,  has  much  noi* 
appearance  of  a  c  hn  ix-lnpieal  and  authentic  cha- 
racter than  the  scalterwl  notices  above  referred  to  : 
but,  unfortunately,  a  critical  axantination  proves  It 
to  be  almost  equally  fragmentary  and  uncertain, 
for  the  three  first  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city.  The  BooMtt  traditions  ctmcnr  in  repra- 
senting  the  Etnisran  f^tate  (i.  e.  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria  Proper^  aa  already  cunotituted  and  pow- 
erful at  tha  period  af  tha  foundation  of  Bcana;  nor 
Is  there  any  ica-vm  to  question  this  fact,  thoogh 
thara  appear  good  grouuds  fur  suj^mung  that  it 
did  not  tUnia  to  ito  gwiteit  jgsnm  m  • 
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period.  The  poutioa  of  Borne  hacff  on  the  im- 
innffitli  CrontiOT  of  Lalinin  mmI  BtmrM,  iwew>rily 

bnt|^  it  into  relations  with  the  EtnucanH  fn»in  the 
•nrj  oiritoit  pefiod>  of  its  Mirt/wncw.  Aooovdinglj 
w  fiud  BooMiliis  hiiiiidf^  m  TnVm  Hoo- 

tSilMi  fOprOMnted  »a  cnga^od  in  wars  with  the 
Vmentinw,  the  Etruscan  state  who»c  territory  im- 
mediatelj  bordered  on  thai  of  IIm  ilmng  city.    ( Li  v. 

i.  15,87,  aa)  That  a  part  of  the  population  of 
Borne  itself  was  of  Tuscan  origin,  is  attested  hj 
niuneroQS  ancient  traditions,  thoogh  the  time  and 
drcum^anoes  of  its  settlement  are  rery  Tariooslj 
reported.  In  the  legendary  history  of  Borne  we 
find  three  principal  points  of  contact  with  Etmria  : 
1.  tiM  tmditkns  connected  with  OmI«  VBienna,  an 
Etruscan  chieftain,  who  is  represented  as  a  kind  of 
CondoUiere,  or  leader  of  an  indciiendent  mercenary 
tatce,  and  not  tha  cUrf  VMgistrate  or  general  of 
■By  of  the  Etmscan  stalli.  He  is  said  to  hnvc 
brought  with  him  a  comidenble  body  of  Tu>^-an 
troops,  who  settled  on  the  Caelian  hill  (Mons  ( 'ae- 
lius),  which  derived  its  name  from  their  1  nder. 
(Tac  Ann.  iv.  65  ;  Fest.  v.  Vaelitis,  p.  44,  v. 
Tmcm  Vieut,  p.  S55;  Varr.  L.L.  v.  8.  §  46:  Dionys. 

ii.  36.)  But  the  period  to  wliirh  this  immigration 
ia  referred  was  very  unccrtam,  b^nne  assigning  it 
tt  dw  kIkb  ^  Tarqainius  Priscus,  whieh  via*  ap- 
fmn  to  have  been  confinned  by  the  Tuscan  annnls 
fitad  by  the  onperor  Claodios  (See  Orelli,  £*c. 
mi  Tan.  Atm»  xL>  etlien  cHiTiiif  it  back  to  the 
age  of  Romalu3.  Tacitus  himself  considers  the 
•rtUement  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  quarter  which  bore 
from  tfaem  tiw  name  «f  Toaena  Vieoi  n  eaanaeled 
with  the  same  event,  thouph  Livy  and  other  writers 
lefiwred  this  to  the  expedition  of  Ponena.  (Liv.  ii. 
14  ;  Fest  p.  355.)  9.  The  traditions  wliieh  point 
%r,  the  estiiblwhment  of  nn  Ktrismn  dynasty  at 
Boom  under  the  Uter  kings,  rcprcticnted  in  tiie 
Mumlive  of  tiw  leeeiTed  Uatory  by  the  reigns  of 
the  two  Tarqnins.  It  is  mnarkahie  that  I>ioiiysiu9 
Kpresents  the  elder  Tarquin  as  establishing  his 
supremacy  onr  tlw  iriiole  of  Etniria,  after  a  war 
of  nine  years'  duration  (iii.  59 — 62),  iin  event  of 
which  neither  Livy  nor  Cicero  takes  tiie  least  notice, 
and  which  cannot  be  rq;arded  as  birtorfeally  true; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  rule  of  the  Tarquins 
hi  Rome  was  coincident  with  the  period  of  the 
greatest  power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  that  at  this 
time  their  sway  was  extended  not  only  orver  Rome 
itself,  but  a  great  part  of  Latium  also.  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  L  pp.  383 — 387.)  MtUler,  with  much  plau- 
ribili^,  ngpcds  the  dominion  of  the  Tarquinii  at 
Itmne  as  reprencnting  a  period  during  which  the 
esfy  of  l  arquinii  luwi  establislied  its  power  m-er  the 
other  cities  of  Ktruria,  as  well  as  over  Itomc  itself. 
(Miiller,  Etrtuker,  vol.  i.  pp.  118— 122;  Biafjr. 
Diet  art.  Taiuiuihius.)  To  the  jieriod  of  Ktiu.-»- 
can  domination  at  Boom  were  assigned,  by  universal 
tradition,  the  pnnt  architpctunil  work.s  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  and  tiie  Cnpitol,  whicli  f^tmngly 
resembled  similar  constructions  in  the  cities  of 
Etruria  itself.  3.  A  littlo  later  th.ui  the  pi'ritjd  of 
the  Tarquius  occurs  a  somewhat  similar  extension 
«f  tiw  Etnnean  power  nnder  Pofiena,  king  of  Clu- 
sium.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  [wrt  of  the  Roman 
histoiT  that  bears  more  manifest  marks  of  fahufica- 
tlon  um  the  legenda  ooaneoted  with  this  prince: 
traditioos  of  a  wholly  different  kind  were,  however, 
preserved,  wliich  leave  httle  dtmbt  that  he  really 
eaqmied  Bone  (JNiyr./MHL  aiti  PbamA),  and 
f  tiiwM  Ids  dBtnijiiini  om  a  givtt  put  <iC  ^mHvn, 
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nnlU  his  conquests  were  checked  at  Aricia,  by  tli** 
aMistanoe of  the  Oreeka of  Cnmae.  TidilHtfiMt, 

which  is  placed  by  Dior,y>iiis  .ibout  506  B.C,  aad 
was,  in  all  probability,  derived  from  Cumaean  chro- 
nicles, may  fairly  be  depended  upon  as  liistorioak 
(Dionys.  vii.  5.) 

From  the  brief  notioea  above  given  (the  fuller  d^' 
velopment  of  whidi  in  this  phrn  is  obviously  impoa* 
sihle).  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  j^rioJ  when. 
the  Etruscan  power  was  at  its  height,  so  far  as  we 
gatlier  hum  the  Roman  traditions,  was  during  tlie 
second  and  ttnrd  centuries  of  the  city,  or  about  ^0  — 
500  B.C.;  a  result  which  accords  with  that  pre- 
viously derived  from  other  sources.  It  Ls  rvmarkabie 
that  after  the  war  with  Porsena,  the  Roman  anaab 
make  no  mention  of  hostilities  with  the  Etruscans 
for  above  twenty  years;  and  when  tliey  recommence 
(n.c  483),  it  is  the  Veicntiaw  alone  witk  siImbi  Htm 
arms  of  the  republic  were  enpatjeii.  The  petty  wars 
between  these  two  neighbouring  states  were  conti- 
nued, with  occauonal  interruptiaos  and  intervala  of* 
rejjofie,  for  a  period  of  nearly  ninety  years,  till  they 
entied  in  the  capture  of  Veii  by  Camillus,  B.  c.39tt. 
Throughout  this  whole  interval  we  do  not  find  tbat 
the  other  cities  of  Ktnirin  lent  any  efficient  aid  to 
the  Veicntines:  even  when  the  progress  of  the  Bo- 
man  arms  threatened  Vcn  sriu  deelrnelian,  tha 
efforts  of  the  Cap^mates  and  Faliscsns  to  induce  the 
other  cities  of  the  league  to  espouse  its  cause  proved 

anavattiaf ,  wliile  fksf  aened  enly  to  dnw  dflWB  the* 

vengeance  of  Rome  upon  tliciiisclves. 

The  Ikli  of  Veii  was  the  lint  step  that  marked 
the  ileeiliie  ef  Hie  Biiuauau  power  in  their  central 

doinininns,  or  Etruria  Projirr.  Previous  to  that  event 
they  had  already  lost  the  greater  part,  if  not  tJie 
whole,  of  tfaeir  pawawlimi  N.  ef  tlie  Apewniim  t  the 
fall  of  Melpum,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  their 
cities  N.  of  the  Padus,  is  said  to  haw  been  preciady 
contemporary  with  tM  «f  Veil  (Corn.  Nep.  lyu 
J'lm.  iii.  17.  .s.  21.)  BifiM  the  same  period,  also, 
the  Samnites  had  wreHdl  finm  them  tlie  fertile 
pbhn  of  Oatnpanis,  and  Htm  emtnd  Etnirians  noir 
st(Mid  alone,  a.st»ailcd  by  the  growing  ponw  of  Rome 
in  the  and  exposed  to  t^  formidable  attaclcs  of 
the  dnh  eo  their  northern  frontier.  It  was  pit>. 
bably  the  danger  that  threatened  tlMOl  from  this 
qtuurter  that  prevented  their  cities  from  combining  to* 
leiist  the  Boman  arms,  which  in  consequeiKre  coo-' 
tinned  to  gain  ground  in  Southern  Etruria.  Capeon 
appenn  to  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  Rome  shortly 
after  Vdi :  Falerii,  though  not  conquered,  was  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace;  and  already  before  the  Gaulisb 
invasion,  n.  c.  390,  the  Romans  had  carried  their 
arms  as  far  as  Sutrium,  and  engaged  in  hostihtiea 
with  the  powerful  city  of  VoUinii.  (Diod.  98, 
109 ;  Liv.  v.  24.  27,  3 1 ,  32.)  Even  that  great  ca- 
lamity only  interrupted  their  progress  for  a  short 
time:  we  find  them,  within  a  few  yean  after,  not 
only  carrying  on  warfare  against  the  Etmscans  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  but  etU- 
blishing  Roman  coknlas  in  both  thoee  tosrm,  whMi 
became  in  consequence  an  important  barrier  against 
tlie  power  of  Etruria.  In  the  subsequent  wara  it 
wat  eamctimes  Tarqnfoii,  nt  elhen  VeUnH  (at  tlin* 
time  one  of  the  most  }«werfnl  cities  of  Central 
Etruria),  that  took  the  lead;  but  in  B.C.  351  the 
Tanittinhma  eondnded  a  tmeelbr  forty  yean,  wMdl 
^j'jxTirs  to  have  berii  nbserved  on  IkiiIi  sides:  and  it 
was  not  till  311  that  mention  again  oocura  of  an 
EtruouLWur.  Thenettyear  (a.c.310)  wiann. 
dHid  nqiwlnUi  hj  the  fm^  ef  the 
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foratt,  «  barrier  never  before  crossed  by  the  Rnman 
wnas.    Ou  Uiis  wscauoa  the  wbole  Ktruivciia  cuuie- 
dency  appean  to  hatrt  nMf  taken  pMt  in  the  war: 
the  IV  ni  via  IIS,  Cortoiianii,  and  Amtiaius  are  inen- 
tMwed  as  ooucludiug  a  aeninta  peace,  and  Um  cooi- 
liaed  Ibraa  of  tha  other  EtntMana  mra  dafeated  by 
Q.  Fiibius  Xlaxinms  at  the  Vadimonian  lake, —  a 
battle  which,  a<a«)rding  to  Livj  (ix.  39),  gave  the 
lint  deefanfa  Uov  to  the  aneient  poww  ef  Etnnia. 
The  constant  progreaa  of  tlie  Roman  anns  ii  narked 
in  sabaeqaent  campaigns  by  the  drcumstance  tltat 
their  victories  were  giUoed  near  Roaeltae  and  Vola- 
terrae  (Liv.  x.  4,  IS),  —  placea  far  in  advance  of  the 
scene  of  their  earlier  wars.    A  brief  period  now 
ensued,  during  which  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians 
united  with  the  isaranites,  apd  even  with  their  an- 
cient enemies  the  Senonian  (lauls,  against  the  rising 
power  of  Rome;  but  Ihcir  cllurt>  wcru  uiisucccsbful, 
and  two  great  defeats  of  the  coml  in*  1  forces — the 
one  at  Sfiitinum  in  riiibria.  u.  c.  2'J5,  tiie  othor,  in 
It.  c.  2b3,  at  tlie  tiAiiie  Vadiiiionian  lake  which  had 
ahneady  proved  disastrous  to  tlie  Etruscans — appear 
to  have  finally  crushed  the  {wwer  of  that  people. 
They  were,  however,  still  in  anus  two  years  later, 
when  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  I'hihppus  celebrated  a 
triumph  for  the  last  tiiue  over  the  Ktrus<.Hns  in  ge- 
neral (de  Etrusceis,  Fast.  Triumph.).  The  following 
ytar,  b.  o.  S8l,  the  Volsiniaiia  and  Vokiaifeaa  alone 
protracted  the  now  hopeless  contest,  and  were  at 
length  reduced  to  submisbioa.  (Fast.  Triumph.  L  c.) 
Bafc  aa  late  aa  B.C.  M5,  diaVoldiuana  wan  anoa 
more  in  arms;  and  though  this  contest  appears  to 
have  arisen  oat  of  civil  disturbances  in  their  own 
vHjf  tlia  alatanwiit  of  Flonu  (L  91)  ia  fnibaUy 
correct,  tlut  tlicy  were  tlic  hist  of  all  the  Italian 
atato  that  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  This 
very  year  bema  tiia  eomnMnoft* 
inattt  of  the  First  Punic  War.    The  causes  that  led 
tlM  Faliscans,  who  had  ao  loqg  been  friandlj  to 
Borne,  to  engage  In  a  hopelsM  oontart  with  that 
formi  lal  le  lower,  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Carthage,  B.  g.  241,  are  whoUy  unknown  to  us. 
(Lit.  XpA,  six.;  Entrofk  n.  S8.) 

3.  Etnaria  under  the  liumam. — We  have  node- 
tailed  aeoonat  of  the  hut  years  of  the  contest  between 
Etmria  and  Rome,  the  lading  eventa  of  wMeh  hava 
been  just  recapitulated:  and  we  arc  almost  wholly  in 
tha  dark  as  to  the  teims  on  which  the  several  cities 
were  received  to  submisMon,  and  the  reUtiona  which 
in  consequence  subsisted  hetwem  them  and  the  do- 
minant republic.   Tliat  the  terms  were  in  general 
favourable,  and  that  the  Etruscan  cities  for  thiB  most 
|iart  enjo}'ed  a  more  privileged  [xnition  than  the  ge- 
nenality  of  the  Italians,  may  fie  inferri-d  from  varioQS 
circnnistauce-i.   In  iJie  Second  I'unic  War  they  con- 
tinned  uniformly  faithful  to  the  Komans,  and  arc 
nn"n{iijne<J  as  taking  the  leiid  in  furnisliini;  volun- 
tary supplies  towards  titling  out  the  tli.'ct  of  Soipio, 
^  A  manner  that  clearly  indicates  their  semi-inde- 
jiendt'iit  {Ki->ition.   (I.iv.  xxviii.  45.)    It  in  ])rob(ible 
that  moftt  of  tliein  retained  tlte  rank  of  "allied 
cities  "  (dvitates  fbederatae).   Roman  colonies  w  ere 
ej>tabli.shed  only  in  the  S.  of  Etruria,  with  the  e.\- 
ceptioo  of  Pisae  and  Luca(Liv.  xL  43,  xli.  13),  which 
W0n  alnriottslj  ftondad  aa  %  barriar  agauist  the 
Ligurians,  not  with  a  view  of  controlling  the  Etrus- 
cans themselves,   iienoe,  it  is  a  complete  mistake 
|o  anppoee,  as  many  writeit  hava  dooe^  thai  tha  Ro- 
man comjuest  put  an  cud  to  tlic  national  existence 
of  Etruha:  its  inhahitanla  retained  until  a  much 
liikr  pariad  thair  knguage,  arts,  religious  ritai,  and 


national  peculiarities.    The  imnmliatc  neighbour- 
hood ot  tlie  imperial  city  doubtless  became  early  Ro- 
manised, but  it  waa  not  till  lofvaida  tha  dose  or  tha ' 
Republic  that  the  >anic  yirtKos  was  extended  to  the,' 
more  distant  portions  of  the  country.   The  £tma- 
cana  were  admitled  to  Hm  Roman  finaMUaa  In  s.  a 
8'J:  they  hail  taken  no  part  in  the  general  revolt  of 
the  Italians  in  the  preceding  year,  but,  after  the  war' 
had  continned  ibr  above  a  year,  their  fidelity  betnui- 
to  waver,  and  the  Konians  luistencd  to  forestal  their 
defection  by  grantioig  them  the  full  rights  of  citiiens. 
(Appian,  B.  C,  L  49.)   In  the  dvll  wars  of  Harius- 
and  SulUi  they  were  among  the  first  to  eepooae  tha 
cause  of  the  former  (/6. 67),  and  adhered  to  it  stead- 
fa.4tly,  long  after  the  rest  of  bis  partisans  had  been 
subdued;  the  almost  impn^gnable  fortress  of  VoUi«' 
terrae  having  defied  the  arms  of  Sulla  himself  for 
nearly  two  yean  (Strab.  v.  p.  223  ;    Cic  pro 
liotc.  7).    Hence,  tlie  whole  weight  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Sulla  fell  upon  Etniria;  and  the  manner  in. 
which  he  ravaged  the  country  during  the  war,  fol- 
lovad  up  bj  the  confiscations  of  property,  and  tha 
numerous  military  colonics  which  he  established  in 
ditl'erent  ports  of  the  country,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  nationality  of  Etruria.  Other  avania  comtiawlBd 
in  rapid  succession  to  the  same  restiU :  the  northern 
di.>trict.s  of  Ktruria  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
revolt  ot  Catiline  [Fak8i;lab],  and  in  conaeqnwea 
sutTiMid  a  second  time  the  ravages  of  civil  war; 
while  Caeaar,  and  the  triumvirs  aifter  his  death,  fol- 
lowed  up  the  policy  of  Sulk,  by  aaimbliahliig  miD- 
tary  colonics  throughout  the  l.ind,  until  there  came 
to  be  scarcely  a  city  of  Etruria  whose  torritonr  had 
not  basD  thna  aaaigiMd  la  near  aetikn.  (Uh.  Cdon. 
pp.  21 1—225;  Zumpt,  de  Coloniu,  pp.  251,  253, 
303.)    The  civil  war  of  Pemsia,  b.  c  41,  appears 
to  havB  baen  doady  eoBnected  With  thaaa  changes, 
and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  that  city  crushed 
the  last  efi'ort  of  the  Etruscans  to  revive  their  aip* 
piring  nationality.  (Propert  ii.  1,  29.) 

Ikit  notwitlii>tan>lin<:  all  these  calamities  there 
appears  (o  have  still  remained  n  strong  element  of 
the  nativa  EtmaeaB  race.  Tha  buiguaga  had  aob 
fallen  altogether  into  du>u.«,  down  to  a  late  period 
of  tha  Roman  empire:  manj  extant  monuments  and' 
wwka  of  art  bdaif  to  the  same  epoch ;  and  inacrip^ 
tions  attest  that  tho  Btruscans  not  only  retained  a 
municipal  orgaiuflation,  but  tlmt  the  Quindedm 
Popnli  Hetruriae*  still  formed  a  kind  of  league  ot* 
conlVilt-ntcy, —  prol)ably.  however,  only  for  sacred 
objects.  (Urcll.  /n«T.  96,  3149;  MUIlcr,  Etrvsker, 
vol.  i.  pp.  357,  358.)    For  administrative  purposes 
Etruria  constituted  the  seventh  region  of  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Augustus:  in  tho  reign  of 
Con.^tantiDe  it  was  united  into  one  province  with 
Umbria,  an  ananganaent  which  appears  to  have  sub-' 
sifted  as  late  as  a.  d.  4(X),  when  we  find  in  the  Ni>- 
titia  a  "  Consulans  Toaciae  ct  Umbriae."  (^Notit. 
Dign.  p.  63;  Bockii^,  <id  2oc  p.  430;  Mommaen, 
Die  Lib.  CoL  p.  207.)  A  new  distinction,  however, 
occurs  under  the  huer  Roman  empire,  between 
"  Tuscia  euburbicaria"  and  **TnBaa  aimoRaria'* 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  3.  §  1  ;  ^foinm.Hen,  /.  c),  of 
which  the  latter  appears  to  liave  comprised  the  dis- 
trict N.  of  tha  Anna:  hanea  titocxpnasion  met  with 
in  later  writers,  such  as  Cassiodorus  and  Jomandes, 
of   Toscia  ntraque  "  (Cass.  For.  iv.  14;  Jom.  d« 
JM.  (M.  <l>{  QaofEr.  Rftv.  ir.  S9>.  H  waa  Bot^ll 
a  much  later  j«riod  that  the  di-.tinction  was  esta- 
blished between  Tuacamjft  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
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Viterbo,  BoUena,  and  Cometo,  which  are  now  aub- 
jMt  to  the  Pkpal  dtMiriirfoa.  Hm  ibaiidarion  ortUt 
division  seems  t/^  lum  bMD  Ud  duiii^  the  period  of 

the  Lombard  rule. 

V.  Political  Constitution. 

'  Imperfect  as  i«  oar  information  concemin);  the 
Idatoiy  of  Etrnria, — ite  iotenH]  Uetoiy  especiall  j, — 
we  cannot  womii  r  that  our  knowlcd::*'  of  its  govern- 
nant  and  politiGal  inatitatioQa  abould  be  very  incom- 
pktob  Au  andeot  wiften  eonear  in  repweenting 
tin  Etruscans  .is  not  nnitod  into  one  regular  state 
vader  a  national  goTemment,  bat  fonning  a  con- 
federaej  of  tudTe  dtiee,  each  of  iriiidi  wis  a 
reipn  and  independent  state,  possessini;  not  only  the 
right  of  intenial  ■elf-govBrnmeDti  bat  that  of  making 
war  or  peace  on  ita  own  aooount.  They  were  indeed 
in  tlw  habit  of  holding  general  auerablies  of  depataee 
from  all  the  dtSee,  analogons  to  tboee  of  the  Latina 
at  the  Loeue  Ferantbae,  and  which  took  pUoe  in 
like  nuumer  at  a  national  MUMtnarf  called  the  Fannm 
Voitamnae,  the  site  of  which  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  Theee  meetings,  which  were  held 
vegnlailf  onee  •  jauv  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
first  instance  rather  of  a  religious  tlian  a  political 
ciuracter;  and  the  election  of  a  head  priest  or  pon- 
tff^  to  officiate  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Etrnria  (Liv.  v.  I),  must  have  ha<l  reference  to  those 
annual  solenmities.  They  became,  however,  the 
neoal  oocanon  ftr deliberating  on  all  politienl  matters 
afTt'otintr  the  common  welfare  of  the  Ktni<«ran  nation; 
and  besides  these  regular  a.ssemblies,  it  w.-ls  nut  un- 
naoal  to  liold  extrMMdinaiy  ones  at  the  same  pUcv, 
if  any  unusual  emergency  called  for  them.  (Liv.  ii, 
44,  ir.  23,  25,  61,  T.  1,  n.  2,  z.  16;  MiUler,  Etrus- 
ier,  ii.  1.)  It  ie,  bowcwwv  maaifeat  that  the  de- 
cisions of  this  con£n"css  wen*  not  considered  binding 
npon  the  aeveral  states,  which  we  find  in  many  in* 
ftaneet  aetinf;  whoOy  iodapendeiitly;  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that,  even  in  time  of  war,  there  w;is  any 
•upreme  aathority  established  and  recognised 
IhraoiHioafe  the  eooftdenwy,  though  then  moat  no- 

cessarily  h.ivo  !H*en  some  pennral  appfiinted  to  the 
ehief  command  of  the  oombined  armies  when  ac- 
tenjhithalMd. 

The  cities  which  cnTnpn5r>d  the  IciirTi*'  of  Central 
Etrnria  or  Etrnria  Proper  (the  only  one  with  which 
we  are  hers  oaneened)  are  unifBiaally  nekoned  ai 
twelve  in  nnml>er:  and  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that 
the  aame  number  of  dties  was  established  in  the 
tei'rflM^  N.  of  the  Apennioee  In  inllatlon  of  this 
parent  league.  (Liv.  iv.  23,  v.  33;  Dionys.  vi.  75; 
Strah.  pb  219.)  Bat  do  aocieot  writer  hat  pire- 
tervvd  totis  a  list  of  the  dtiea  that  cempeeed  the 
aoofiBderacy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
aertaiaty  which  were  the  sovereign  twelve,  there 
heii^  cenademhly  more  than  that  nnmber  of  names 
that  would  seem  to  have  an  eqnal  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction. Hence  the  lists  proposed  by  modem  writers 
haia  varied  greatly:  the  cities  that  appear  to  have 
tha  moit  nnqneationable  claim  to  be  included  are 
Tarqninii,  Veii,  Volsimi»  Clasiam,  VoUterrae,  Vetn- 
lonia,  Perosia,  Cortona,  and  Arretiam:  to  tliese  may 
pn>ljably  be  added  Caere  and  Falerii :  bat  the  claims 
of  Kiiesulne,  Rusellae,  Pisae,  and  Volci  arc  nearly 
equally  strong.  Populonium,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  powerful  and  Boarishing  city,  is  generally 
rejected  as  havinfj  l>een  a  colony  of  \'()l;it<TrH(',  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  at  ofie  i%riud  an  inde|H'ndent 
atota,  and  the  Kame  may  be  said  of  Capena,  Lnna, 
and  aeveial  other  towna  in  Etnaria..  It  ie  fnbabla 


indeed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Achaean  t/rngmt 
while  die  number  was  alwayi  praaervad.  the  ocartl- 

tuent  members  varied,  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
rise  and  fall,  the  growth  and  decay,  of  the  differaot 
Etmsean  citiea.  (Miebahr,  eoLi  ppi  118— Illr 
MiillfT,  Ftruther,  vol.  i.  pp.  r?44— .'JS.^;  Dm:  i;,, 
EtruriOf  ToL  L  p.  zxviii.)  But  besidea  these,  we 
find  eewal  other  towns  in  Etraria  which  appear  ea 
different  occasions  as  as'suming  an  iniiej^^ndent  pnsi- 
tion  and  acting  like  aovereign  states:  the  natoie of 
the  nbHene  hetwrnn  theee  and  the  headt  of  the 
League  are  wholly  unknown  to  ns.  But,  lelb^ 
recognised  was  the  existence  of  the  ivgahur  ceaM^ 
racy,  that  the  <•  Twahe  elatei  of  Etrnria"  (dooMm 
Etruriae  popnli)  was  become  a  common  desi{rnali..n 
for  the  whole  Etmacaa  nation,  like  the  trigiota 
popnli  LatinI "  for  that  of  the  Laflna. 

Of  the  internal  government  and  constitution  of  the 
several  Etnucan  dtiee  we  know  little  more  tbaa 
that  it  was  essentially  aristocratic,  and  that  the 
dominant  body,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  to  tbe 
early  days  of  the  city,  fortified  their  political  power 
by  sacerdotal  influence,  retaining  in  their  own  bands 
the  exclusive  posMssion  of  all  ib»  sacn-«)  utlkfs  tkuA 
the  dischaq^e  of  the  nnmenms  and  rompli^-aird 
functions  and  observances  of  their  religious  ritual. 
It  is  apparently  this  aristocratic  body  in  each  ci^ 
which  is  commonly  desi^rnattti  by  Roman  writers  ts 
the  "  Principcs."  and  it  appears  that  it  was  ihej 
alone  who  assisted  at  the  general  conndls  of  the 
nation  already  mentioned.  (Liv.  ii.  44,  y\.  2,  x.  Ifi.) 
The  exact  meaning  uf  the  t«rm  Lucumo,  an  Etnucau 
word  which  appears  to  have  deaigiiated  oertsid 
members  of  this  privileged  onler.  cannot  now  }ie  de- 
termined. It  is  not  nnfrequently  miaunder&tood  by 
Roman  writers  aa  a  proper  name,  while  others  use  it 
an  equivalent  to  nobles  in  general  (Cenaorin.  4. 
§  13;  Val.  Max.  <k  Nom.  §  18),  and  others  agsii 
regard  it  aa  eorreeponding  to  a  chief  amgittnts  « 
even  kini:  (Scr^-.  ntl  Aen.  ii.  278).  The  genuine 
Ltroscan  form  seems  to  have  been  LaochoM.  (MGlkr, 
JSh*.  voL  L  p.  S69),  whence  Pkoperiivt  ueet  the  ftM 
Lucmo  (v,  I.  29).  Bi'sides  this  priril^ed  body, 
there  must  have  existed,  at  least  in  the  towns  af 
Etrnria,  a  commonalty  or  free  popniatfen  aaehg— 
to  the  plebeians  at  Rome,  but  whose  political  power 
aeenie  to  have  been  very  limited.  The  mass  of  the 
coontry  popalation  was  cempeeed  of  aerfe  ^aepwralX 
in  all  proKibility  the  descendants  of  the  conqnpr^l 
people,  the  Umbriana  and  Pelasgiana:  these  PeiMtae 
were  led  oat  to  battle.  Hhe  the  Spariaa  Heldti,lr 
their  respective  lords,  the  nobler  of  tlio  superira'  rsc* 
(Dionys.  ix.  5;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  121;  MoSltli 
Etrtither,  vol.  i.  pp.  377,  378.)  It  is  probeMellat 
the  account  of  the  civil  dissensions  at  Voliiimi,  wbirli 
are  said  to  have  thrown  tbe  political  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  slavef,  most  lefer  to  a  aomewlMtf  ihnilBr 
class  of  vassals  or  dependents  (Niebahr,ToL  L  p.  124), 
but  the  version  tranemitted  to  as  ia  lea  vagae  to  be 
of  mnch  valne. 

The  earliest  traditions  concerning  Etrnria,  esp^ 
cially  thof-e  of  a  mythical  character,  make  frequent 
mention  of  kiNfft  of  the  several  cities,  of  which  Pof^ 
sena,  king  of  Cluidum,  is  one  of  the  1  ne^t  instsDce«> 
But  in  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Etmria  with  Rome 
the  regal  dignity  had  been  abolished  throughout  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  an  ariatoeratical  government 
with  antuiiil  chief  magistrates  established,  probably 
not  mui  li  unlike  tliat  uf  Rome  in  the  fin»t  yearn  of 
the  re[Ktblic.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  at  this  tint 
their  ol^tctiiin  to  tha  irwnarphiral  Conn  of  geiem* 
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ment  that  ihej  vtm  nfuMd  to  •auat  Um  VmcntioN 
a;;ain.st  Rume,  beesoae  tih«7  had  ntaimd  to  It,  and 
plaml  thcmselvea  ;ii:;iin  under  the  rule  of  a  kin^. 
(Liv.  T.  1.)  Tolaamius,  alao,  ii  callad  Am^  of  Veii 
40jei»«Miiar.  (/dLir.l7.) 
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VL  Bkuoiom. 

Tba  EUuMMM  WBTO  cddmtad  Iwjuid  dmoit  an  j 
Otbar  people  of  antiquity  for  their  devotion  to  their 
BHioBai  religion,  and  for  tiie  seal  aaii  acrapaloua 
oara  with  wUeh  the j  practiMd  the  Tarioos  wmmt- 

ances  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  Livj  caiU  them 
M  mite  omnes  alias  eo  magu  dedita  religiooibua, 
qnod  eseellenitartteoleiidiwi''  (r.l).  Hcaoethej 
becauip  the  instructors  of  the  Rom  ana  in  many  of 
their  religious  rites,  and  that  people  adopted  from 
them  •  conidenble  |Murt  of  i^at  waa  hi  hdier  ages 
received  as  the  established  national  religion  of  Rome. 
Uence  arises  ono  great  difficultj  in  regard  to  all 
inquiriee  iofte  tile  Etnaeaa  r^^iioii,  that,  as  we  hare 
no  nr  ro  int  of  it  in  \ta  native  purity,  it  is  almost 
impoftbible  to  saj  what  was  trtilj  Tuscan,  and  to 
■epmle  it  from  other  elemeote  with  which  it  had 
become  in  later  a^jes  intimately  blended.  Equally 
difiicult  is  it  to  determine  the  precise  extent  and 
inflnenoe  of  the  Gndk  sdigiaii  upon  thai  «f  Etniria. 
Much  of  what  appears  common  totbe  two  was  probably 
derived  throu;;h  the  Pelasf^ic  population  of  Southern 
jBtmria,  but  the  fact  appears  iacBBteetdile  that  the 
<p— tion  of  direct  Hellenic  influences  at  a  much  Liter 
period  may  be  extensivelj  traced  in  tlie  Ktruscau 
mytholof^.  This  b  partieidarlj  obviou;*  in  the  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discoveroii  in  Etruri.t,  and 
here  the  difficult j  is  still  increased  by  the  great  in- 
flnence  which  UellenD  art  andonbtediy  exercised 
over  that  of  tlie  Etruscans,  irrespective  of  any  dinvt 
religious  operation.  [See  below,  p.  868.]  Hence 
this  class  of  monuments,  which,  eonridering  the  vast 
numbers  of  them  that  have  been  preserved,  would 
seem  likely  v>  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
can  only  b<>  employed  with  the  utmost  caution.  It 
is  imp»»sibl''  h("n<  tn  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this 
abstruse  and  cuuipiicatcd  subject:  a  few  leading 
lesuits  only  can  be  hriiflf  itated. 

1.  The  Etruscan  religious  system  was  not  one 
wboU/  foreign  to  the  other  nations  of  Italy :  it  had 
many  points  in  common  with  those  e^ecitlij  of  the 
Sabtnes  and  Latins;  and  though  in  many  cases  this 
inaj  arise  from  the  confusion  of  later  writers,  and 
the  impossibility  of  distinguishing,  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  of  the  Roman  state,  which  of  its  religious 
institutions  were  really  derireid  from  Etruria,  it  seems 
bbpoedUe  to  doubt  that  the  Etmscan  myUiologj 
really  contained  much  that  waa  coduimd  to  the  two 
people  just  roentioDed,  and  that  had  been  derived  by 
■11  three  fimn  some  common  source. 

2.  Some  portions  of  the  Etruscan  mythology  and 
religion  unquestionably  point  to  an  Eastern  origin. 
The  number  and  importance  of  these  evidences  of 
Oriental  influence  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
those  writers  who  have  insisted  en  tiie  Lyfian,  or 
other  Oriental,  extraction  of  the  Etmscaas;  but  the 
exiateuoe  of  each  an  etement  in  their  religioas  aya- 
tem  camiefe  be  deided;  tinqgh  it  ia  a  qwraoi  hflfw 
fcr  it  prores  in  any  particular  CMe  dlirMi  tmwmia- 
aioa  nMi  an  oriental  source. 

9.  Them  are  net  wanting  indiartieiiewhiehwonld 
connect  the  leligiousi  inytholoiry  of  Etruria  with  th.tt 
of  the  Bortbem  natioas  of  Europe.  The  name  of 
Jesor,  which  waa  the  Etnacan  appcllatiiaa  lor  the 
fods  in  geoital  (Suat.       97)^  at  anea  neab  the 
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Asar  of  the  Scandinariaaa  (MQller,  toI.  ii.  p.  81  ; 
DonatdMO,  Vantmiamu,  p.  ISl);  and  much  of  the 

ghjoiiiy  wiir>,hip  of  the  infernal  deities,  which  forma 
ao  prominent  a  part  of  the  Etnucan  religion,  pre- 
aenti  a  stroafrnnnhnitywith  the  nortbeni  mythology. 
(Grrhanl,  Die  Cutlhriten  (A  r  Etnaker,  p.  17.) 

4.  But  whatever  extent  may  be  allowed  to  thee* 
but  of  infloanee,  a  much  greater  one  waa 

exercised  by  the  IVla^nric  element  of  tlic  Etniscan 
people.  With  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
operatioB  of  htv  HeOenie  idcaa,  and  especially  ftr 
the  introduction  on  works  of  art  of  fmij^n  Ji  itie^i, 
and  a  different  cycle  of  mythology,  there  remains  ft 
perrading  similarity  with  the  religious  system  tha 
early  GrtTks,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  by  referring  them  to  a  cummon  Pe- 
Usgic  origin.  IVom  the  eama  aeuea,  probaUy,  pro- 
ceeded much  of  that  which  we  find  common  to  the 
aotttheru  Etruscaoa  and  to  their  neighboora  in 
unmn. 

Of  the  special  deities  that  were  worshipped  by 
the  Tuscans,  the  most  important  were  Tum  or  Ttnia^ 
correspoadiiq;  to  tha  Latin  Jopiter;  Ciepfti,  who  waa 
identif)e<l  with  Juno;  and  Minerva,  whu^e  name  was 
the  same  in  the  Tusom  langtiage,  and  appears  on 
Etruscan  mummieyta  aa  Mmmfa.  These  threa 
deities  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  chief  gods, 
whence  we  are  told  that  every  Etruscan  city  had 
three  temples  dedicated  to  them  (aa  waa  the  caaa  ia 
the  Capitol  at  Ronw),  and  three  gates  which  bon 
their  luunes.  (Serv.  od  Aen.  i.  422).  Besidaa 
these,  we  find  particolariy  mentioned  aa  Etmscaa 
deities,  and  bearing  names  of  clearly  Etruscan  origin : 
yertunmuB,  whose  worship  seems  to  have  especially 
prevailed  at  Volsinii,  from  whence  it  was  transfenad 
to  Rome:  A'or/m,  tlie  Etruscan  go<idevs  of  Fortune, 
also  worshipped  at  Volainii,  apparently  identical  with 
the  Fortuna  af  Aatlnm  and  Praeneste  ;  and  VoU 
tumnOf  whose  sanrtunry  wa.s  the  meeting-place  ol 
tlie  whole  Etruscan  imtiuii.  Tu  thc^  must  be  addedf 
partly  fiam  notices  of  ancient  writers,  partly  fivm 
e.xLmt  momimfuts:  Vulcan,  who!>e  Etruscan  name, 
as  we  learn  tiuui  works  of  art,  was  SethUmi,  tha 
special  object  of  worship  at  Penisia;  Mercury,  called 
by  the  Etruscans  Tvnns,  a  name  <»f  freipient  »jccur. 
renoe  on  mirrors ;  Vciius,  who  appears  in  t>iniikr 
worlcs  under  tha  naoM  of  IWnm ;  Uantus,  probably 
a  genuine  Etruscan  nante,  and  ooa  of  the  princi|ial 
infernal  deities;  Vodius  or  Vejovis,  also  an  internal 
[)ower;  Sunuiianus,  the  god  of  nocturnal  thunder, 
and  one  of  tlie  rulers  of  the  bhades.  These  two  last 
namet  are  Latin,  and  perhaps  the  deities  themselves 
belong  properly  to  Latium.  Ancharia,  who  was  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  Faesolae,  at;d  Sorta,  who  gave 
name  to  the  town  of  that  name  near  the  foot  of 
Soracte,  are,  apparently,  mere  local  divinities,  bat  of 
native  Tucan  origiB.  Apollo  and  Uercoles,  whoaa 
namea  aia  written  on  Etmscan  braoaee  Apb$  or 
Aptilit,  and  Ilertde  or  Ilercle,  would  seem  to  be 
foreign  divinities  that  had  originally  no  place  in  the 
mythoI<^cal  system  oF  Etrmia,  though  th«r  wor- 
ship  was  at  a  later  jieriod  extensively  diffused  in  that 
country!  and  the  aame  thing  was  still  mom  clearly 
the  caaa  vrith  tha  Oredc  Baodras,  though  than  ex- 
isted an  Etmscan  divinity  named  Phuphhmi  with 
whom  ha  appears  to  have  been  identified  or  con- 
feanded.  On  the  other  hand,  L'sil  (Sol),  the  god  of 
the  sun,  and  Lo.siia  or  Luna,  as  tlifv  l»ar  native 
names,  were  probably  also  genuine  Euuscan  deities. 
Tha  wanUp  off  Janoa  at  Falaril,  of  Shaaoa  and 
iDomatOMn^iBdaf  SatuunsatSatwuia  (caOad 
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bj  Um  ToKaos  AarinU),  it  alco  attested  bj  Roman  . 
writen.  ba«  the  Etruscan  nuDM  of  thcw  d«ittCB 

are  unknown  to  us. 

Beaides  tbeae  names  of  indlTidnal  divinitiea,  a  j 
hwmongmmi  iMdossoT  the  Etrasom  mytholo^  | 
IkUTe  bwn  prpsenred  to  us,  which  bear  more  distinctly 
tihestampof  it«  peculiar  national  chancter.  Such  i»  the 
■MMiMOt,  that,  in  addition  to  tlwrapnoM  Mty^TbAk 
or  Japitsr,  there  wcir  twelve  t>thprdivinilie.s,  six  male 
■ad  ax  fsmale,  whose  proper  names  were  unknown,  but 
who  were  termed  ooUeetiwIj  die  Dfi  Consent  ee,  and 
fmnnl  the  counsellors  (,{  Tinia :  they  wm  r^arded 
M  pnsiiding  over  the  powers  <^  nature,aiid  not  eternal, 
bot  destined  to  perish  a*  lonM  fetors  time  with  the 
natunil  onler  of  tliinps  ovpr  which  they  presided. 
Motwithstaading  the  statement  that  their  real  names 
wwB  nnkiiowB,  tiw  bmnk  powerful  of  the  dignities 
above  eniunerat«^l  Mrm  to  have  been  /it'nerally 
nnkad  among  the  Coosentes.  (Amob.  adv.  J^at.  iii. 
40;  Varr.  A  it.  L  1;  MOller,  Etr.  toL  iLpp.  81— 
86;  Gerhard.  /.  c.  ]>]>.  'i'i,  -'3.)  But  suf>prior  to 
these,  and  to  Ticia  hiinoi-lt,  were  certaiu  mjr»terious 
deities,  called  the  Dii  Imrolnti,  apparently  somewhat 
an:i!o^f)ii!<  to  the  Fates,  who  were  suji{>>sed  to  exer- 
cise an  irresistible  coDtrolling  power  over  the  gtxia 
themselves,  while  their  own  names  and  attributes  re- 
mained unknown.  (Amob.  /.  c;  Seneca,  Xat.  Qu, 
iL  41.)  Another  class  of  divinities  which  is  ex- 
presftl/  referred  to  the  Etruscan  rehgion  are  the  Dii 
KiiTeiisile!).  the  nine  deities  to  whom  alone  tlie  ]«aver 
of  hurling  llie  thunderbolts  was  concwled;  tliis  clas- 
sification appeanito  h;ivc  had  no  reference  to  that  of 
the  Con.seiite-',  l>ul  !iiu>t  have  iiuluded  mugf  of  the 
same  ^l>d^.  (I'liu.  ii.  53;  Amob.  iii.  38.) 

Of  purely  Etruscan  MigiB  also  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Genii,  >u<  h  frtv^nent  occurrence  in  the  Iwoniun 
religion,  tliough  ll>e  Ktruscan  wurd  correspondin;;  to 
the  Latin  Gcodw  is  unknown.  As  the  Genius  was 
the  tutelary  or  presiding  spirit  of  every  individual 
man,  so  were  the  Larct  th<K>e  of  the  house  or  family; 
the  word  Lar  is  unquestionably  Etruscan,  and  the 
Laaa  or  Lara,  a  kind  of  fortune  or  attendant  ^ios 
(oAen  represented  on  works  of  art  under  the  fomt  of 
n  winged  female  fif^nre),  appears  to  be  eonneoted  with 
the  Mme  notion.  This  idea  of  a  cla.<w  of  intermediate 
beings,  inferior  to  the  tme  gods,  but  the  immediate 
agents  through  which  the  attaint  of  mankind  were 
controlled  (imperfectly  developed  in  the  Gre«k  Da«- 
munes),  appears  to  have  penraded  the  whole  Etruscan 
^jllsm  of  religions  fiuth.  it  reappears  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  infernal  powers,  where  we  find,  besides 
the  gloomy  Mantua  (the  Pluto  of  their  mythology), 
and  the  corresponding  female  datj,  Mania,  the  nu- 
merous cUss  of  the  Dii  Manes,  —  "  the  yood  gods  " 
as  they  were  called  by  a  natural  euphemism, — ^wbo 
are  aptly  compared  with  the  Lares  and  Genii  of  the 
tt^er  world.  (Senr.  ad  ^ei»i  iii.  63,  vi.  743;  Gerhard, 
I.  e.  pp.  13 — 16.)  Tha  iMme  of  tbcae  Is  probably 

Latin,  but.  the  wonUp Cf  them  certainly  jirevitiled 

in  Etruria.  Etroaan  wodks  of  art  abound  in  repre- 
•cotatioas  of  infiMwd  spirits  or  fnriea,  sometimes  as 
{emalo  figures.  wii);:e.l  and  armed  with  serpents,  at 
othen  under  forms  the  most  hideous  and  horrible; 
cne  of  these,  characterised  by  his  commonly  bearing 
a  great  hammer,  anl  a].[.rtrently  representing;  the 
messenger  of  death,  bears  in  several  instances  the 
Greek  name  of  Chaivn  (XAPTN),  a  clear  proof  how 
much  the  niytholoijifs  of  the  two  nations  have  be- 
come intermingled  on  extant  works  of  art.  Oti  the 
ether  hand,  wa  find  on  tbeae  the  genuine  Etmsoan 
mmna  of  Ltinth,  JVmi,  fihoiwrt,  Natlkm^  and 


I  Mtmiiuck,  all  applied  to  dcitiea  of  nnkaown  power, 
bat  amarantly  goddesaes  of  ftte  or  daslinT.  (For 
I  fuller  ditaila  (  hik  pniin;'  t!;e  r.  !ij^ioa«*  system  f>f  iLe 
I  Etmaoana,  eee  M  tiller,  £tnukar,  toL  ii.  book  3,  ck. 
I  3,  4;  Ceriiard,  DU  OoUkeitmder Eirmktr,  Beriio, 
18-17.) 

The  Etruscan  religion  was  especially  charM> 
terisad  by  the  mmdMrand  minoteneasef  its  ntosl 

ohsen'aiu-es,  and  partinilirly  ly  tlir^.t>  which  li.id 
reference  to  the  diflercnt  modes  (4'  diviuaiioct.  Uence 
Etmria  ia  called  by  Ambbina  •*g«mtrix  at  mm 
superstitionis."  (Amob.  vii. '26.)  To  inteqret  the 
divine  will,  and  to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  were  tiie 
ebjecto  adddi  they  proposed  to  themselves  in  thor 
various  religious  cereinonie?; .  and  the  mi>lr>  (if  doing 
this  constituted  what  wa;>  termed  by  the  Koinaai 
the  "diseiptinn  Btmaca."  This  system  had,  ac 
cording  to  the  native  tradition,  been  tirst  rfreakdby 
a  miraculous  youth  named  Tage^  who  &pning  oat 
of  the  earth  in  the  tcrritarr  of  Tarquinii,  and  had 
from  thence  been  diffused  throughout  the  twclvi 
states  of  Etruria,  where  it  was  preserved  and  tm>. 
mitted  by  the  fiimilies  <^  the  Lucnmones  or  chief 
nobles.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  23;  Ceiisoiin.  4.  §  13; 
Fest.  V.  Tagts ;  Lncan.  i.  636.)  Many  of  its  raks 
were  (in  later  times  at  least)  committed  to  writiar, 
but  much  WiLs  still  itre>ened  by  oral  tradition; 
the  exclusive  po^se^sloa  of  tliese  precepts,  witlwut 
which  no  political  or  piAKe  affairs  could  be  tnii»- 
arteii.  >va>  one  of  the  i::reat  engines  of  p<^wtT  in  tii« 
hantis  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  of  Etruria.  lleaot 
the  young  noblea  were  trained  up  by  a  loni:  oaaM 
of  Ktudy  to  the  possession  of  tliis  hen-ditary  kaiNI> 
led^;  and  even  after  Ktraria  had  fallen  into  d^ 
peudence  upon  Home,  it  wa.<(  thoaght  necessary  1* 
provide  by  .«j)ei  ial  n'!njl.iti<»as  for  its  |ier|^tii^t't<ifl. 
(Cic.  lie  Die,  i.  41,  de  Legg.  ii.  9,  ad  Fam.  vi.  6; 
Tac.  Ann,  xi.  15.) 

The  modes  of  divination  were  priiirifxilly  three: 

1.  By  anpury,  or  observation  of  the  thghl  of  hird»,  a 
practice  comtnoQ  to  all  the  early  nations  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  a  less  degree  to  the  most  ancient  Greeks. 

2.  By  insfiection  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  a  mods 
ako  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  practised  by  other 
Italian  nations,  but  which  appears  to  hare  been  rp> 
duced  to  a  more  sy.steniatic  forai  and  regular  body 
of  rules  by  the  Etru^tans  than  by  any  other  people. 
On  this  account  we  tind  the  liomana  throughout  all 
periods  of  their  history  cumtulting  the  Etmscaa 
llarn8pia>s.  (Liv.  v.  15,  xxv.  16,  xxvii.  3";  Cic. 
Cat.  iiL  8,  de  Viv.  iL  4 ;  Lucan,  i.  584.)  But 
though  the  name  of  these  functionaries  appears  to  be^ 
certainly  connected  with  this  peculiar  branch  of 
divination  (Mailer,  Etr.  voL  ii.  p.  12),  they  did  not 
confine  tbemsdres  to  it,  but  undertook  to  interprrt 
portents  and  prodicii-s  of  all  descriptions.  3.  The 
divination  firaim  thunder  and  lightning  was  rm  tc 
peculiarly  Etraaean  tfian  eitfaar  of  the  two  preceding 
nKMit>.>«.  Its  principles  were  embodied  in  certain 
books  called  l^/mlgm^kt  and  lomamafat,  which 
appear  to  have  bcMii^ll  extant  in  tiw  thnecf  Oiccro 

(Cic.  de  Die.  i.  33;  Lncret.  vi.  380);  and  some  of 
the  niuneroua  distinctions  which  tiiejr  cstabhabed 
between  tlie  ddRsmit  Mnde  of  tfrandcrbolta  ^of  wbieh 
there  were  eleven  in  all)  liavc  been  presencd  to  ns. 
(Plin.  ii.  52,  53.)  But  this  doctrine,  hks  roost 
others  of  tlM  tame  Idnd,  appears  to  haw  eontahisd 
much  that  was  .secret  ainl  al>strusc,  and  this  fonned 
pait  of  the  Disciplina  Etmsca  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  onl,  and  cAen  hareditaiy,  tnditiaB.  Krm 
nndar  the  Boman  onpin  the  art  cf  the  BampoM 
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appears  to  hav«  remain«l  prinrijallv  in  the  hands  of 
tbe  EtniscMns;  bat  it  had  taiicn  to  a  i^n&t  degx*^ 
into  dimputc,  and,  though  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  WTiponir  rinndlua  to  rpstorc  it  (Tac  Ann,  xi. 
15),  it  graduailj  sank  into  conUnnpt,  and  the 
ToMM  Hamftt  vqgMiltd,  Uln  the  CImMimb 
nstrnldCT.  a-4  a  mare  yn^u  impoitor.  Th«  raper> 
(•titiiin  iu«lt,  however,  oontinoed  down  to  tbe  latest 
ages  of  tbe  empire,  and  in  inentionod  in  A.  d.  408 
dMillg  the  wars  of  Alaric  in  Italy.    (ZorilB.  T.  41.) 

VIL  Arti  and  Sciences. 

It  is  espeddl/fmn  tbe  stiU  atant  moQamentsaod 
works  of  art  disoonrered  in  Etmria  that  there  has  arisen 
in  modarn  times  a  high,  and  in  some  dp;;m>  certainly 
«(agKent«d,  notion  at  tba  dvilisatico  of  the  ancient 
Etraacana.  Btit  all  aeeovita  agree  in  repreaenting 
them  aa  bj  far  the  most  cultirato<l  and  refined  people 
of  ancient  lulj,  and  enwdall  j  «kroted  to  the  practice 
of  arts  and  luindicraflB  of  fmoM  kioda.  (Athen. 
XV.  p.  700.  c;  H.  nirli.i.  IC.)  It  was  from  them 
that  the  Bomans  ooafeaMdl/  derived  many  of  the 
art*  and  hiTenlkM  that  eandiwed  to  Hm  oanftrt  of 
daily  lift%  a^i  mil  as  many  objects  of  luxury  and 
nugniticcace.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  onia- 
mental  attira  mm  in  the  trhunphal  prowaaioBa,— 
thrm'«<'lvc.s  probably  an  Etruv^an  cn*tom  (Appian, 
TiiL  66), — as  well  as  by  the  kings  and  chii^  magis- 
tiBtea  of  Rome;  the  Toga  picta,  the  Pnetexta,  the 
poliion  Bulla,  tlie  ivory  rurule  chair,  kc.  (Diod.  v. 
40;  Hor.  i.  5;  Uacrob.  Sat.  L  6;  Liv.  L  8;  Stnib. 
T.  pi  320.)  Ilw  aomareoa  ob^eeta  of  an  ornamental 
chararter  found  in  the  ^'t^lscan  tombs  fully  confirm 
the  testimoay  of  ancient  writers  to  their  proiiciency 
in  this  braneh  of  art,  while  tho  paintiaga  on  the 
walls  of  isonsp  of  their  iwpnlchres  afford  8om«'  iasiplit 
into  their  habits  of  daily  life,  and  lead  us  to  infer 
HhI  tlMjr  ware  radlf,  as  represented  by  the  Greeks, 
n  loaurious  and  sensual  people.  The  account  of 
tlvfar  abandoned  rices  and  prutiitracy  given  by  i  hco. 
pempoa  (a|p.  Athcn.  jui.  p.  517)  is  obviously  much 
exaggemed;  bat  Virpil  also  hoars  tcjitimony  to 
tbe  gsMBral  belief  in  their  iiabit-s  of  debauchery 
(Aeu.  zL  736;  aee  alao  Phmt  CittelL  u.  3,  20). 
I)i  "lonis,  liowpvpf.  represents  these  luxurious  and 
voluptui'ua  hAhiU  as  k-longinf;  to  the  degeneracy  of 
tiM  Etroscans,  consequent  on  their  long  prosperity, 
and  characteristic  therefore  only  of  their  decline. 
(Diod.  V.  40.)  And  it  mu^t  always  be  borne  in 
mind  tlial  ahnoet  all  tbe  aztant  worica  of  art  bel  in: 
ton  late  period  of  their  national  existence.  They 
were  especially  noted  fur  their  devotkn  to  the  plea- 
sun>s  of  the  table,  whence  we  find  the  Etruscans 
ri  !ii  -lUiI  in  I^^iman  times  for  their  oorpoleoca.  ("Pin- 
ffuu  iyrrhenus,"  Vifg.C.  11193;  "OfiewwEtruscus," 
Gatoll.  39.  11.) 

Ill  the  higher  departmenta  of  art,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Klruscans  had  made  great  prugresa  in  nrdd- 
tectnre,  sculpture,  and  painting.  1.  Of  Etruscan 
ArekiieetmrB  our  knowledge  ia  nallj  but  toij 
limited.  Tbe  so-called  Tuscan  order  of  ardu> 
tccture,  as  applied  to  the  construct  ion  of  temples 
and  simikr  odifioaa,  ia  raallj  nothing  mora  than  a 
modification  o.  tho  Dorle,  whidi  it  reeemblea  too 
doaelj  to  have  h.<ul  a  8<  [^kinitc  .and  iiiilejMndeiit 
origin.  Tbo  principal  difibireoce  was  m  the  gr«itcr 
width  batwean  the  oolmnna,  wfaidi  adndttad  only  of 
the  nae  of  timber  instead  of  stoiie  for  the  architrave; 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cella,  which  occupied 
onlj  half  tha  lai«th  of  tba  mtaiior  area  of  the 
.tanpk  Tha  ftiml  aftct  was,  aooovding  to  Vi> 


trovioB,  nnfavonrablc ;  the  temples  hnilt  according 
to  the  Tuscan  order  (of  which  liicre  were  wvcral  at 
Borne,  including  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol) 
having  a  low  and  heavy  aspect.  This  must  hava 
been  aggravated  by  the  custom,  charactcrijitic  of  the 
Tuscan  architecture,  of  loading  the  out»ide  of  the 
pediment  with  statues.  (Vitrov.  iii.  3.  §  5,  iv.  7; 
Plin.  xxxT.  12.  a.  45,  46;  Miiller,  Arch.  d.  Kuntt. 
§  169.)  The  external  architectural  decorations  of 
some  of  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  (especially  the 
facades  of  those  hewn  in  the  rock  at  CatUl  dAiso, 
Norchin,  &c.)  present  the  same  close  approximation 
to  the  Uellcnic,  and  particularly  the  Doric,  style. 
Tbe  existing  monuments  of  Etruscan  architecture 
are  confined  to  works  of  a  more  ma&i^ive  and  simple 
description,  among  which  tho  moat  remaritable  are 
the  fragments  of  tiketr  dtj  walls,  especially  thoae  of 
Faesulae,  Vobterrae,  Corton.i,  and  Rusellae.  In 
all  theae  instancee  tho  maaooij,  which  is  of  tho  moat 
maasiTe  character,  b  cempoaed  of  large  irrcgnlar 
bl<Kk,s.  r.ot  uniti'  l  with  cement,  but  rudely  .squared, 
and  hud  in  horixontal  coonea.  There  is,  howeveti 
nttio  donbt  timt  tbo  diflhtneo  of  eonstmctiaa  bo- 
tween  tl)e.se  Etruscan  walls  and  those  of  Latiuin  and 
the  Central  Apennines  is  not  a  national  cbarao- 
tarfsHe,  bat  resnlls  msidj  frcin  tho  dtfbrenee  of 
material — the  walls  of  Cosa  and  Satuniia,  ^^hich 
are  oompoeed  of  the  hard  limestone  of  the  Apennines, 
bemgofthe  same  pol}  gooal  eonstmctiaB  with  thoeo 
of  the  Latin  and  Vol.scian  cities,  (.'specimens  of  both 
styles  of  oonstructkm  are  figured  by  Micali,  Foaoli 

Of  their  edifices  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  such 
as  theatres  or  amphitheatres,  we  have  no  distinct 
knowledge ;  the7  eonid  hardij  liavo  Imou  witlaiafc 
something  of  the  kind,  ns  we  are  told  that  both  tlM 
theatrical  exhibitiooji  of  the  Kumans,  and  thdr  gla- 
diatorial aombata,  were  derived  from  tho  Etraacana, 
who  monOTSr delighted  ia  horse-mces  and  pugilistic 
contests.  (LtT.i.  35,  vii.  2;  Athen.  iv.  p.  153;  Val. 
Max.  iL  4.  §  4 :  Tertnll.  de  Spect.  5.)  But  tho 
theatre  at  Fae.«ulae  (rejwatedly  ref*  rre<i  to  liy  Nie- 
buhr  iis  a  great  Etruscan  work),  and  the  ainphi> 
theatre  at  Sutrinn,  to  which  vary  exaggerated  iai> 
jMirtancc  has  Ix-en  attached  by  some  writers,  are  in 
all  prubabihty  Koman  works  of  comparaiively  kte 
date.  The  Etmsoaaa  appear  to  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  more  practically  nscful  objects  of 
architecture,  such  at>  the  laying  out  of  .streeu.  and 
s<  were.  Of  their  skill  in  the  latter,  tlie  Cloaca  Max- 
ima at  iJome — the  construction  of  which  is  unirefu 
sally  attributed  to  the  LlruAcun  monarchs  of  tha 
city — is  a  striking  auaple:  tho  same  — — '■"—'^ 
proves  also  that  they  were  acquainted  at  a  very  early 
period  with  the  true  |»inciple  of  the  arcli,  and  puo- 
6es»cd  great  fekill  m  ita  pnu^ical  a|^eation.  Closely 
connected  with  thia  daaa  of  works  were  those  for  tbe 
drainage  and  ootlst  of  stsgnant  waten  by  sabter- 
ninean  emiasariss  or  tunnek, — an  art  for  which  the 
Etruscans  appear  to  have  been  early  celebrated.  Of 
thdr  ^iroestie  architecture  we  can  judge  only  firom 
some  of  tbeir  sepulchres,  which  bear  unquestionabla 
evidence  of  beii^  intended  to  imitate,  as  cloeely  as 
posnble,  tho  aboon  of  the  living.  (Dennis,  Etrwrio^ 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixti.)  But  the  common  trailiiiou  of  the 
liumaua  represented  the  Atrium,  the  roost  peculiar 
feature  in  tlie  eoastructkn  «f  a  BooMO  hovne,  as  an 

Etruttcan  invention;  and  henOi  thanOSt ancient  and 
simple  form  of  it  waa  called  ToNanicom.  (Varr. 
L.L.  T.  33.  §  161 ;  Vitrw.  vL  8;  Diod.  ▼.  40l) 
Tha  sepalchni  of  tha  Etraacan  have  attiadad 
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80  macb  attention  as  to  require  a  brief  notice.  They 
present  many  varieties  in  their  construction  and 
dieocrtioa,  so  that  none  ()f  these  styles  ran  be  fixed 
upon  as  peculiarly  national  or  characteristic.  They 
are  sometimes  chambers  hewn  out  in  a  cliff  or  wall 
«f  aofid  n^k,  («casioiially  with  architectural  decora- 
tions cut  in  the  same  {Cattel  dA$$o^  Bieda,  Sor- 
cAia);  more  frequently  withoot  such  omameots,  or 
with  a  mere  door  cat  in  the  rock :  sometimes  sub- 
terraoean  chambers  surmounted  by  tomoli,  dtlMr  of 
loose  earth  and  stones,  or  bmlt  tip  wKh  Touaarj 
Into  a  more  regular  form  (Tarqninii,  Volatcmio); 
flfteo  BNiv  chamben  nmk  ia  the  «Mth  without  any 
turn  of  lach  snperatmetim:  tlieie  dnmbm 
•n  ■OOHtfancfl  circular,  sometimes  squure;  the  en- 
tmneas  not  nnfrequeotly  anhed  or  vaulted,  while 
tb«  ehamber  itself  is  nsoalty  fl«t*TooM,  and  often 
li;is  till'  iriliii;;  adonied  with  l>«'ams  and  coffers,  in 
imitatioa  of  the  abodes  of  th«  living.  The  internal 
walk  of  son*  of  the  tombs  are  adonwd  with  paint- 
ini:s.  an !  this  (ItK-oration  is  found  both  in  those 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  those  sunk  beneath  the  level 
of  the  soQ;  it  is,  however,  peeoliar  to  flootheni 
Etniria,  and  is  by  mi  means  ipeneral  rvon  thero. 
In  one  respect  the  sepulclires  of  £trtuia  are  dislin- 
gdshed  Iron  tiwse  of  the  Bomans,  that  they  are 
always  s^ibtfrrniwan,  nvnt  mere  structures  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  tomb;  there 
■re  in  many  faisfauwes,  as  already  mentioned, 
superstfurfurfs  of  an  arcliitertiiml  kind,  hut  the 
actual  chamber  in  which  the  dead  bodies  are  de- 
periled  Is  swdc  heneath  thess^  eAen  at  a  eonUcr- 
ahlc  depth  below  tlie  surface.  Tlie  nccount  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  13.  s.  19)  of  the 
tomb  of  Porsom  is  oertainly  exair^n-rated  and  fabu- 
lous in  its  details  and  (li!nfii>iMii-.,  but  had  dnuhtless 
some  foundation  in  truth;  and  6unie  anal'tgic^  to  it 
hn^-e  been  venarind  in  tlie  existing;  remains  of 
several  Etrnscan  monuments.  (Ikimis,  vol.  ii.  p. 
389.)  A  labyrinth,  such  as  i-s  said  to  have  existed 
at  the  base  of  this  tomb,  lias  been  also  discovered  in 
the  Poggio  (itijella,  near  Chxim.    [Crsii  M.] 

2.  Ot  Etru.s(  an  Scttlpturt,  in  the  atftcter  wnae  of 
the  term,  as  i  mtinod  to  works  carved  out  of  stone 
or  wood,  we  hear  but  littic  from  ancient  authors; 
and  the  exi-iting  rem.iin5,  tliough  numerous,  are 
mostly  of  inferior  interest,  fmin  the  lite  period  to 
which  they  belong.  Of  this  class  are  especially  the 
numerous  sarcopliagi  and  urns  or  chests  for  ashes 
found  at  Volterra,  Pervgui,  and  Chiusi,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  adorned  with  reliefs,  generally  repre- 
senting subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology  or  [xks 
ttcal  history,  while  on  the  lid  is  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  deoeaiMd  personage.  Theee  urns  aie  carved 
in  a  soft  sandstone  or  alabaster,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  indifierent  execution,  and  certainly  bekmg  to 
•  declining  period  of  nrt,  tlioi^h  bearing  naqnea. 
tionaUe  evidence  of  Clieek  influence,  both  in  the 
^ubject5  ( lu>sen  and  in  the  mode  of  their  treatment. 
There  remain,  however,  a  lew  statues  of  figures  in 
a  tttting  porition,  found  only  at  Chivti,  which  prc- 
Mnt  a  much  more  anh.aic  i  h.iraittr:  as  well  as 
certain  cippi  or  $tdat  witli  ti^mres  in  a  veigr  low, 
almoBt  flat,  rsBef,  and  a  atroni:  rigidity  or  severity 
of  stvlo  resembling  tlie  E-yptijui.  (iK-nnis,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  336—338;  Micali,  Pop.  Ant.  lud.  pL  54—58.) 
But  the  Etroseans  excelled  in  many  other  branches 
of  the  riiistic  Arts,  and  fs[ie(  ially  in  all  kinds  of 
works  in  bronie.  Their  skill  in  this  deuurtmcnt  i.s 
edsbrsted  by  many  ancienk  antlmi,  mm  is  attested 
bgr  spedflNM  cUU  cstant  The  **  ToioMiin 
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signa,"  which,  according  to  Plioy  (xxzlv.  7.  s.  16), 
were  dispersed  not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  oth«r 
parts  of  the  world  also,  were  principally  of  tbi«  nuto- 
rial :  and  so  nnmenras  were  they,  that  the  dty  of 
Volstnii  alone  was  said  to  have  cnotained.two  tka- 
sand  broil?'"  >t:ifue.s.  (Ibid.)  They  were  charac- 
terised by  a  stiff,  archaic  style  of  art,  metnblin^ 
the  early  Greek  or  what  laa  been  called  the  Atf^ 
tan  style,  but  which  seem.s  to  have  been  reuined  in 
£tniri»  for  »  much  greater  length  of  time  than  ia 
Greeee.  Some  of  tte  extant  sped  mens,  bewtvcr, 
present  ni^re  freedom  of  de>imi  and  sn^'at  bcsn^rf 
execution.  The  best  exampks  of  Etrnscan  «iib 
of  art  of  tUs  diameter  are  ti»  eeMmted  flhs> 
Wolf  in  the  Capitol,  the  Chiinaera  in  the  callery  at 
Florence,  the  "  ArriAgatora  "  or  Orator  in  the  same 
eelleetion,  and  a  statue  of  s  boj  In  the  miiWMi  at 
r.evden.  (All  these  are  ^gBVad  llf  IGodi,  JsL 
j  Pop.  JtaL  pi.  42—44.) 

I    Inmunerable  smaller  flgnns  in  branic  have  bcv 

found  in  Etruria.  and  evident !y  represent  the" Tyr- 
rhene sigilla  "  of  the  Bomaos  (Hor.  £p.  \L  S.  181; 
TertnlL  ApoL  95):  bendes  these,  they  were  par- 
tirtihrlv  crlpy.ratrd  f^r  their  bmnze  car.iifbl'i, 
which  were  eagerly  sought  after  both  by  (intkt 
and  Romans  (Athsn.  sr.  p.  700>,  and  of  wUeh 
many  beautiful  specimens  still  remain ;  as  weQ  si 
for  a  variety  of  other  ornamental  utensils  ia  the 
same  matnM.  (!».  L  p.  88.  k;  lllnii,  A  fL 
.32 — 41.)  Another  branch  of  art  nhieh  aj>j*ars  to 
have  been  peculiarly  Etnuran,  wan  thai  the  e»- 
gnved  branae  mimn  (entmeondy  tnnned  PatcneX 
of  which  some  hundreds  have  been  di»covfred,  and 
no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  being  of  native  £truM:aa 
manu&cture,  the  Ineeriptions  wtitk  oeonr  on  them 
b-ing  uniformly  in  E'ruscan  characters;  their  styk 
of  execution,  however,  varies  greatly,  and  is  cftea  of 
a  very  rude  deseripdoo.  (GerhMd,  vbtr  M*' 
talLtpiffjfl  ri'-r  Ffrusktr,  R^-rlin,  18,18.)  Nor  wire 
th«'y  lc*s  .skiltul  workmen  in  other  metals;  tiicir  era- 
b.i«*e<i  cnpi  of  gold  were  celebrated  among  the 
(^rifk.5,  even  in  their  best  days,  and  the  beauty  of 
tlieir  necklaces  and  other  ornamental  goldunith'l 
work  is  sufficiently  proved  by  exi-^ting  specimeWL 

N(»t  less  celohrated  were  the  Etru«can  worira  ia 
earthenware  w  Terra  Cotia.  The^e  were  not  coo- 
fined  to  small  objects,  such  as  vassa  Of  domeslie 
uteasiLs,  but  included  whole  figures  and  statues, 
many  of  them  of  krgc  size,  with  which  they  adoraed 
the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  interior,  of  their  1 
Hence  the  ctistom  was  introduced  at  Rome, ' 
even  the  temple  of  Jupiter  m  the  Capitol 
early  times  surmounted  by  earthenware  statues  «f 
Tuscan  mannfocture.  (Vitrur.  iii-  3.  §  5;  Cic.  d$ 
Div.  t.  10;  Phlt.  Pt^  13;  PUn.  xxxv.  12.  r.  45.) 
Clo-Hcly  connected  with  this  branch  of  art  w;i«  the 
Etnucan  pottoy,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  thi^ 
undoubtedly  excelled  ;  but  the  only  descriptions  oil 
works  of  this  kind  th.it  can  be  regarded  as  of 
true  native  origin  are  the  red  ware  of  Anvtium, 
which  seems  to  have  been  much  nsed  in  Bomaa 
tijnes,  and  the  Mark  ware  of  Clusium,  adorned  with 
figures  in  relief,  many  of  them  of  «  grotesque  sad 
s^nnirly  oriental  ehaneter.  [CtintirM.J  Tbs 
jxiinUd  vnifs,  on  the  contrai-y,  wliich  have  lieea 
found  in  great  numbers  at  Clusium,  Tar^uinii,  aod 
especially  of  late  years  at  Vttld,  tlrangh  eemaMoly 

known  hy  the  nami-  (jf  Exict  sijan  v.-ws,  hear  nn- 
i]ue.stionable  evidence  of  Greek  origin.  This  is 
proved  by  their  perfoot  ainiilarity,  and,  w  many  ohm^ 
oven  idmtity,  irith  rimlharirarks  fbiud  Id  Campudii 
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<he  woUi  of  IUI7,  and  Sicily,  M  wdt  n  lii  Gmn 

Itself;  and  by  the  fact  that  tlu-y  unifoniily  reprL>«fnt 
■ubjectA  takeD  from  the  Greok  mjtiuikgj  or  haroic 
l^ends,  snd  hmr,  faiseribed  on  them,  mak  tumm 
anil  W(»ril.s  as  well  as  in  sovcral  in.-tanccs  th*  nanifft 
of  Greek  artisU:  but  while  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  thiB  hnmeh  of  ait  waa  a  foreign  import- 
ation, it  is  a  stiti  a  disputed  question  whether  the 
vaMt  themselves  were  of  foreign  maaofiicture,  or 
irara  mada  hi  Etmifa  hf  Greek  artiate  aettled  there. 
The  hitter  opininn  has  Ix^n  maintaintHl  by  Millinpi-ii 
and  Gerhard ;  the  former  bj  Miiller,  Bunseu,  Kra- 
mer, and  Thiefadi.  (MBller,  ArdL  dL  KwuL  § 
177,  A7.  SrfirlftfT.,  V()I.  ii.  pp.  692—708  ;  Ger- 
luirvi,  Happorlo  tui  Fan  Voicmti,  in  tlie  Am.  d. 
IntL  Ardi.  I8SI;  Bunsen,  in  the  same  AnrnM^  for 
1834;  Miliincr'Ti.  On  the  Intf  T>Ufnveries  in  Etru- 
rw,  in  the  Traiu.  of  Ruy.  ik>c.  of  Lit  1830 
and  1834;  Kramer,  fi6er  den  Styl «  die  Herkmft 
tier  hemahltm  Gri' rhl.tr hen  Th<mg€ftu$en^  Berlin, 
1837;  Thiersch,  tt6er  die  ihUem^iktn  bemahUen 
Vtuem,  1841;  Aheban,  MttUUHaUm,  pp.  S88~ 
800.) 

3.  Of  the  (.kill  of  the  EtrOBCans  in  Pttinting  we 
can  judge  only  from  the  specimens  rcirmining  in 
their  sepulchres,  the  walls  of  many  of  wliii  h,  ojip^- 
ctally  at  Tarquinii,  Cat^re,  and  Clusium,  are  decorat4Kl 
with  paintings.  These  are  of  very  unequal  merit: 
some  of  very  nulc  design,  and  fantastic  in  their  co- 
louring; others  showing  much  more  progress  in  tlji- 
tutf  tboogb  retaining  a  8tiifnei>s  and  fonnaHty  of 
chMBCter  akin  to  tlic  style  of  the  earliest  Greek 
iraks,  the  influence  of  which  is  as  unquestionable 
upon  this  as  n\>r,n  other  bnuiches  of  Etroscan  art. 
The  custom  of  thus  adorning  the  interior  of  their 
sepulchral  appears,  however,  to  bare  continued  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  some  of  the  painted  tombs  found 
at  Tarquinii  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dommion.  (Dennis,  toL  L  pp.  SOS — 
806.) 

The  character  of  Etrttscan  art  in  general  ia  well 
snmmed  up  hj  K.  0.  MtUIer  in  the  remark  that  it 

was  rather  receptive  than  creative,  and  thiit  it 
always  retained  the  marks  ofaphMit  of  exotic  growth, 
whidi,  not  being  indigenona  to  the  edl,  b^an  to 
fiule  and  decline  as  84ion  as  the  vivifying  rays  of 
Oredc  iafloence  were  withdrawn  from  it.  (Miiller, 
jni&A.ToLLp.  808;  Arek.d,Kwut.  §  178.) 

Of  the  pro6ciency  of  the  Elruicans  in  the  more 
naefol  arta  mertainiag  to  onUnanr  life,  then  can  be 
no  donht  Thef  iv«i«  noted  tat  tMr  ddll  in  agri- 
cultun';  and  nut  only  knew  how  to  ttini  to  the  tr-t 
acGoout  the  natural  fertility  of  tlie  soil,  but,  by  great 
vorica  «t  drainage,  and  regulating  the  oonne  of 
river«,  to  bring  under  profitiible  cultivation  tracts 
like  tlioee  at  the  mouths  of  the  Fados  and  the  Aroos, 
whieh  aronM  odierwise  faavv  been  narebj  and  peeti* 
laatiaL  The  Etruscans  are  also  generally  rcirardcd 
aa  the  parents,  or  fint  ioTentors,  of  tlie  peculiar 
nwdea  of  limitatian  and  dirinon  of  land  in  me 
iiinong  the  R  iTiian^:  an  nrf  v,  was  indeed  closely 
connected  with  the  rules  of  the  "  UiM^ipimaEtnisca" 
appertaining  to  aognry.  (Hygin.  de  Limit,  p.  166, 
Fraijm.  dc  Limit,  p.  .T.'iO.)  The  inm  mines  of 
llTa,  as  well  as  the  copper  mines  of  the  interior  of 
Btraita  itaelf,  were  woiked  hj  them  ftm  a  very 
early  jicrind;  and  tln  ir  vkill  in  metallurpy  was  ob- 
Tiously  connected  with  their  profideney  in  the  more 
flnnuoMntal  arts  of  woiking  in  bronze,  gold,  &c. 
Am'tinin.  rsfiecially,  «.i><>Tns  to  have  liceii  tli'^  sfat  of 
owifiiderablc  manufacturing  industxj,  and,  at  the  time 
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of  the  Seeond  Panic  War,  waa  capable  of  famishing 
a  va.<>t  quantitj  of  arms  and  armour  to  the  fleet  of 
^pio.  (Lir.  uviiL  45.)  The  abundance  of  copper, 
probably,  alao  gave  rise  to  the  peeoBar  eystem  or 

'  uinage  in  use  among  the  Ktru.scans,  as  well  as  the 
other  nations  of  Central  Italy,  and  which  mu.st  cer- 
tainly have  been  of  native  origin,  being  wholly  op- 
posed to  that  in  n^o  amonc  the  Greeks.  The 
Etruscan  coinage,  like  the  early  Uoman,  waa  ezcla- 
siTcly  of  copper,  or  rather  braua;  and  the  ooina 
tlicin.-clves,  which  were  of  a  large  size,  were  cist  in 
moulds  instead  of  being  struck  with  a  die.  (Miiller, 
EtnuitF,  vol.  i.  ppi  SOS — 308;  Eddkel,  vol.  i.  pp. 
85 — 89.)  This  early  introdiu  tion  of  coined  niuney, 
as  well  as  the  accounts  of  their  naval  power,  suffi- 
dentlj  pravea  that  the  Enrnseaaa  mnat  haTO  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce,  but  we  have  very  little 
account  of  its  details.  Their  luxurious  habits  of  life 
would  necessarily  oQodnce  to  the  aaoM  Ntolt,  and  we 
learn  that  they  maintained  v]i*sc  relations  of  amity 
with  the  Sybarites  in  bouthcm  Italy,  as  well  as  with 
the  Carthagjniana.  ('Ariat  Al.  iiL  5;  Athen.  ziL 
p.  .519,  b.) 

The  art  of  writing  was  represented  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Etruscans  themselves  as  introduced 
frum  Greece,  .«ind  recent  researihes  have  Ird  to  the 
same  result,  —  that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  was  re- 
ceived by  them  directly  fivoi  tlie  Giaeks,  and  not* 
!Ls  lias  bot>n  contended  by  some  modem  writers,  from 
a  cuiiiiiioM  Oriental  source.  (Miiller,  /,'tr.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2<J0— 309;  Mommsen,  Unt.  ItaL  Dial  pp. 
7,  40.)  But  the  Etruscans  introduced,  in  the  course 
of  time,  N)me  changes  in  the  forms  and  values  of  the 
letters;  on  the  other  hand,  they  retained  down 
to  tlie  latest  period  the  mode  of  writing  from  right 
to  left,  which  had  been  early  abandoned  by  the 
Greeks.  Hence,  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  their 
books  were,  aa  Lucretius  phrases  it,  read  bachcard*. 
("  Tyrrhena  re<ro  Tolventem  carmina  frustra,"  Lncr. 
vi.  381.)  Of  their  literature  we  have  no  remains, 
and  it  may  well  be  doubled  whether  they  ever  had 
anything  worthy  of  the  name.  Besides  their  rittud 
beKjk.s  of  various  kinds,  the  "  Libri  Fulgurales  "  (al- 
luded to  by  Lucretius  in  tlie  above  paeoage),  '*libii 
Augurales,"  &c.,  the  only  works  «  which  we  And 
any  mention  are  Histories  or  Annals  (cited  by  Varro 
and  bj  the  emperor  Ciaudios)^  but  which  appear  to 
have  been  compiled  aa  late  aa  tiia  aeooiid  centoiy 
n.  f. ;  and  Tra^c<lie9  written  by  one  Volnius,  a  na- 
tive Etruscan,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Vam^  so  tiiat  fitorary  attempts 
were  evidently  not  of  a  truly  nritional  charactet; 
(VaiT.  L.L.  T.  55;  Id.  ap.  CenMorm.  17.  §  6.) 

The  BciendSe  attainnMBta  of  the  Etraeeana  i^paar 
to  have  lK»en  aln;o.~t  confined  to  thobe  brancMI  cf 
stody  directly  connected  with  their  reUgiooa  litn 
avd  ceremoBiea,  andi  aa  the  ofaaervaace  of  astrooo- 


mica!  rind  iiictcnrol  iirii  al  phenomena,  the  calculatior 
of  eclipbes,  tlie  reguUtion  of  the  calendar,  &c.  Their 
doctrine  of  Saeeim,  or  ages  of  vuying  length,  waa 
very  peculiar  (Ccnsorin.  17.  §s^  '>.  6:  Pint.  Sull.  7): 
ten  f>f  these  ages  they  regarded  as  the  period  allotted 
to  the  duration  of  their  nation;  and  Wf  even  went 

KO  far  to  as.<iigTi  a  limit  (like  the  Srnndinavijins) 
to  tlie  exbtence  of  the  world,  and  of  the  gods  tbem- 
aelves.  (Varn\  ap.  Amob.  &  40.)  It  wsa  firm 
the  Etruscans  that  the  Romans  derivwl  their  peCQp 
liar  mode  of  dividing  the  months  by  the  Ides,  NoMS, 
&c  (Macrob.  Sal.  i.  15  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  28.)  Of 
unquestionable  Etruscan  origin  was  also  the  Homan 
BYstem  ol  numerals,  which  has  been  transmitted 

sk  a 
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tbrongli  tHe  latter  peopb  dom  to  oor  own  times. 
In  tbe  divisions  of  their  moaej,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, as  well  as  in  manj  of  their  other  institutions, 
we  trace  a  pmiilection  for  the  duodecimal  system, 
which  was  adopted  from  them  bj  the  Itomaos. 

(For  fuller  infonnatioo  concerning  the  arts  and 
Bcienccs  of  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  their  institu- 
tions,  relioans  ritas,  &c.,  the  reader  majr  oaasult  the 
woric  of  C.  O.  miler,  Dfe  JStowier,  S  Tok  8to. 
Bre.>lan,  1828;  and  mi  exrellcnt  abridgment  bv  the 
tame  author  in  the  article  Ueirttriem,  in  Krsch  and 
Qniber^  Encyc'oimedia,  1830.  repubfi^ed  in  HBU 
ler'.s  KleiM  Sc/irl/len,  vol.  i.  pp.  129—219:  also 
Micali,  Storia  degii  Antichi  Fo^oU  JtaUtmif  3  vols. 
Florawe,  1832;  and  Abdnn,  MmO-riaHm,  8va 
Stnttjjart,  1843.  Tlie  cxtaiit  monuments  and  re- 
maioa  art  fully  described  by  Deonis,  Citiet  and  (7e- 
MSlerlw  </JSIrw^  8  vols.  8f«.  Load.  1848.  D- 
liistnttioiis  of  the  works  of  art  will  be  found  in  the 
platea  to  Micah  a  work  above  cited,  and  in  bis  JVo- 
MMunfl  /leedBff,  1844.  A  mora  muiMroiis  suite  is 
piven  in  the  older  work  of  Dempster,  Etruria  Rega- 
liSf  3  vols.  foL  1723 — 1767,  and  by  Inglrami,  i/o- 
MNMnti  einmM,  7  vols.  4tai  1881—^86;  also 
in  the  }fonumtnti  Inediti  published  by  the  Jnstituto 
di  Corriivondema  Arckeologiea  at  Rome,  a  work 
«f  wUdidMtastsriliMMiKdsseaataiiui  rnndiva- 
InftUt  iafinnMiaB  Mooend^  EtnsoMi  aatiqaitiss.) 

VOL  TOPOOBAPHT. 

The  physical  features  of  Etruria  1i;itp  hccr\  nln:'ady 
d^ribed,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  iiutiie  Uie 
towns,  which  may  be  enomsntod  acc(8^ing  to  tbe 
natural  divisions  of  the  country.  1.  N.  of  the  Amus 
were:  Luna,  Lcca,  I'isak,  Putoria,  Fabsuuae, 
and  Fu>iiEHnA«  all  aouidirable  towns,  which  are 
descrilwl  in  separate  articles.  Besides  these,  we 
find  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  47)  the  names  of  Mrace- 
lum,  snpjxised  to  be  Verrucola  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Serchio,  mul  Bfindelia,  which  cannot  Ik;  idcu- 
tihed:  but  he  pi.u<>s  in  this  part  of  Ktruria  al»o  a 
colaoy  of  the  name  of  Luci  s  Fkkomak,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  the  same  place  with  the  one 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  in  Southern 
Etmrifts  Imfc  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is  not 
a  mere  error  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy.  [Fsromae 
Lvcus.]  2.  Between  the  Amus  and  the  Unibro 
wsre:  SnA,  Volatbrrae,  Popitlomiuk,  and 
BcsBlXAK,  together  with  aereral  smaller  places  or 
ports  on  the  coast,  which  must  have  been  dependen- 
cieH  of  the  inUiid  dti«s:  via.  Portus  Pi.s mus,  Portos 
Hercnlia  Labroois  or  Libnmi,  Vada  Vokterrana, 
Portos  Faleria,  and  Portos  Tnyanos.  3.  In  the 
valley  of  the  ChinLs,  or  between  that  river  and  the 
Tiber,  were  the  four  powerful  cities  of  AiWKnuM^ 
GoRTOHA,  CLvaivir,  and  Pbritsia.  4.  &  of  the 
Umbro  ami  prcK  wdin;^  from  that  river  to  the  Tiber 
were  the  important  cities  of  VoLStxti,  Vetuloxia, 
Cosa,  VtTLCt,  Takquinti,  Carre,  Veii,  and  Fa- 
l.r.Rii.  Rut  besides  these  there  were  in  this  part 
of  Etruria  a  number  of  otlwr  towns,  some  of  them 
■earody  inferior  to  those  jnst  mentioned,  others 
knowTi  to  us  from  the  occurrence  of  llu  ir  names  in 
the  early  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Etruscans, 
olhen  again  whose  names  ara  fbond  only  in  Pliny 
<r  Ptolemy,  but  which  are  proved  by  existing 
nmains  to  have  been  pUces  of  conaideration,  and 
aiMsent  Etmsean  sitss.  Of  these  the  fblhnring  most 
In  mentioned.  Between  the  Umbro  and  the  Marta 
mra  SATUfunA,  Suama,  iyrATosiiA,  Sudektum, 
and  ToMAmA.  £ba,  wptiind  on^j  hf  PtoUiay 


(iii.  I.  §48\b  plaoad  by  him  within  the  same 
limits:  and  the  Verentum  or  Vesentmn  of  Phoy  (iiL 
5.  s.  8)  may  probably  be  placed  near  the  Lakt  of 
BoUena.  Further  tu  the  S.  wereFEREKTUM,BLKaA, 
SCTBIUM,  KkPWTB,  FoftOM  CAflan»  FOKVM  Cu>> 
Dii,  Sabatb,  and  Gapkka  :  and  in  valley  of  thi 
Tiber,  N.  of  Falerii,  re  Fkscenml'X,  Uokta, 
PouxARTiuM,  and  UsaBAMDJi.  Akng  the  ooert 
(proceeding  firam  the  movdli  of  the  Vmbro  to  that  of 
the  Tiber)  were  the  Pokti  s  Telamonis.  IViktis 
IiBRCtrusorCoaanua,QRAVi8CAE,CKNTUHciu.LA&, 
CAiTRUif  Normc.  Ptroi,  Avuvu,  Fkeoe»ae, 
iuiil  the  PoKTi's  Ai  <.i  --ri  at  the  mouth  <if  tlie 
liber.  This  southern  portiou  of  £tmria  ountaitied 
also  numeroua  watering-places,  which  wave  frequealid 
in  the  time  of  the  Roiiuiu  dominion,  and  proliablyak 
an  earher  period  also,  on  accuunt  of  their  mimnl 
waten:  amoo;  tiiese  may  be  memkmed  the  Aqvab 

ApOMJNARE-S,    AqI'AE    pASSKIlIft,    .ml  Ai^CAE 

Taubi,  at  which  Ust  a  oooaiderable  town  had  grown 
np,  so  that  the  "  Aqnenses  Taarini"  are  enamnalid 

Iv  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  aumnL:  the  municijtal  coininn- 
nitiea  of  Etruria.  The  Aauae  Caeratanae  also  bed 
given  rise  to  a  tem,  wincft  In  fltiabo'e  tfanewss 
better  peopled  than  the  ancient  city  of  Caere  (Strai». 
V.  p.  220),  of  which  it  nevertheless  contioueii  a 
dependeoey,  aa  did  the  Ai|iiae  Piopulooiae  and  Aqoai 
Volaterran-ie  of  the  respective  cities  from  which 
they  derived  their  name.  Martial  alludes  (vi.  42) 
to  the  ahondanoe  and  fiMhionable  lepate  of  tbw 
Etruscan  watering-places  in  lii>  time.  Two  other 
sites  which  must  be  placed  al»o  in  this  part  ol 
Etruria  were  theFANUM  Voltumsae.  the  meetin«;. 
place  of  the  federal  assemblies  of  the  Etru.sran?.;  stid 
the  Lccus  Febokias,  which  seems  to  have  beea 
situated  near  the  ibot  flf  Soractfc 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  Etmsc.in  towm,  the 
mere  stations  or  obscun;'  villages  on  the  high  roads, 
known  eidly  from  the  Itiiteraries,  have  been  omittel 
Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  articles  of  tbe 
\'iao  on  which  tiiey  were  situated.  Of  the!>e,  there 
were  three  gmt  high  roada  praoeeding  from  Bone 
and  travendng  Etruria  almost  in  its  whole  extent 
1.  The  Via  Aureua,  which  led  from  l{or1\e  to  Al- 
slum,  and  from  thence  followed  the  Une  of  the  m»- 
coast  as  cloe<«ly  as  possible  all  the  way  to  Piaae.  and 
from  thence  to  Luna,  where  it  was  joined  by  tbe  Vis 
Chxlia.  2.  The  Via  CAasiA  led  from  Rome  through 
the  heart  of  Etmria  by  Sutriom,  Vulsinii,  and  Cln- 
sium  to  Arretinm,  mm  whence  it  was  oontinaed 
across  the  mountains  to  Bononia  (Cic.  PhiL  xiL9; 
Liv.  zjtxix.  2),  while  another  branch  led  from  At' 
retinm  to  FlorentU,  and  thenoe  by  Pistoria  to  Laca. 
This  last  line  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antuoinas 
tbe  Via  Chidia,  and  that  name,  tboogh  not  nMA* 
tfaned  by  Cioero,  seems  to  have  te  liSer  times  be> 
come  the  pevalmt  one  (Orell.  /lucr.  3143).  3. 
The  Via  Oukua,  proper^  to  called,  was  interme* 
diate  between  the  other  two ;  and  kd  by  filers, 
Tuscania,  Stituniia,  Kusi  l!ae.  and  Sera,  to  Florentia, 
where  it  joined  the  preceding  route.  There  is,  how- 
ever, aome  oonfosion  between  the  two,  which  is 
discu.sscd  under  the  articles  Via  Cassia  and  Via 
Clodia.  Besides  these,  the  first  part  of  the  Vis 
Fhmtinia,  from  tbe  If nlvian  bridge  tin  it  iccnsasd 
the  Tiber  near  Otricuhun,  lay  through  Etruria;  as 
well  ss  the  Via  Ameriua,  which  branched  off  from 
tbe  Oassta  at  Baccanae,  and  led  through  Nepe  and 
Falerii  to  Amcria.   [Ameria.]  [K.  II.  B.] 

E  l  YMANDKUS  C^TVfiarifvsy,  a  river  in  Una- 
giooa,  uaualljwrifcUDBiTiMBdna.  [IftiiuxitBn] 
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EITASPLA  (TudunrXa,  Arrian,  Anah.  iv.  24).  a 
river  in  UactriuM.  Alexander  nurched  to  iu  banks, 
•ml  jnkMjcnmei  it,th<m|rh  thk  fcct  ia  tiot  men- 
tioned.  It  is  iii  '-t  lik'  ly  tlie  Khonar  or  Ktima  river, 
and  ia  sise  little  more  than  a  moaatatD  torreat.  The 
riven  in  this  part  ef  the  oemtry  hare  been  varfcmslj 
identified  by  tliftbrtrnt  srholars.  Lnsscii  tliiiiksit  the 
■ama  aa  tbe  Cboaspes,  the  name  b«-ing  lialf  Greelc, 
half  Saaierit,  Eoaapea,  tlmt  is,  Sm-aspa  ;  Reieliard 
t.lke.^  it  to  Ih^  till-  Ali.<hima,  .i  tributary  of  tlip  Kabul 
rirer;  Kitt«r  lKrdkuitdttto\.m.  p-42i)  and  Thirl- 
wall  {Hut  of  Greece^  itoLtH.  p.  6)  conaidar  it 
same  as  the  Coaa  or  Ohnrs,  The  clmract<»r  of  the 
country,  aod  of  the  tribes  with  whom  Alexander 
cana  fai  oanlaet  in  thb  part  afkis  inarch,  iaeilmBtn 

to  think  the  opini  n  of  Wilson  (Arhtmi,  p.  \ 
that  it  is  reprasented  by  the  Khonar,  in,  on  the 
whola,  tba  beat.  (Sea  also  ElpUnalaiw,  KdM,  p. 
328;  Court.  /.  As.  Soc.  Beng..  April,  1839.)  [V.] 

£U1K)£A  (Ei^ia :  EUi.  EvCoituf ,  £v«o«i;«,  fern. 
EMefe  I  A^.  EHMt, E^cna,  Eaboeoi:  'Effr^ 
or  Nffjrnpont'),  the  Largest  island  in  the  Acgacsm 
aea,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  Locris, 
and  the  aonthatn  pattof  Thawaly,  from  whidi  coon  • 
trifr*  it  is  separated  by  the  Euboean  sea,  called  tlie 
Kuriptui  in  its  narrowest  part.  It  is  a  long  and 
narrow  island.  Aoeoiding  to  Stmbo,  ita  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  from  the  promontory  renaenm  to  the  pro- 
montory Gcraestus,  is  about  12(X)  ^tudia,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  180  atadia.  (Streb.  x.  p.  444.) 
Pliny  describes  it  as  150  miles  in  length,  and  365 
miles  in  circuit;  as  in  one  place  more  than  40  miles 
in  breadth,  and  nowhere  Mi  than  tira  (Plin.  iv. 
12.  H,  21  )  Hut  th*'^*^  measurements  are  far  from 
atvuratc  i  he  real  length  of  the  island  fmrn  N.  to 
&  U  about  90  miles;  itaaatiMne  breadth  is  SO milos, 
but  in  one  |«rt  it  is  not  more  than  4  mi!c;<  across. 

Throughout  the  whole  length  of  Euboea  there 
nms  a  range  of  mountains,  funning  as  it  were  the 
Iww  k-l>f>ne  of  the  i>lanii,  which  may  Ih'  n >:::arilcd  as 
a  continuance  of  the  range  uf  Cssa  and  Telion,  and 
of  that  of  Othrys.  In  several  parts  of  the  island 
thegw  mountains  ri>e  to  a  grp.it  height.  Mt.  Delphi, 
on  the  eastern  cuast,  is  7266  feet  above  the  sea. 
These  motm tains  consist  of  grey  limoitiaMit  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  day-slate. 

The  interior  of  Kuboea  has  never  been  tbo- 
ronghlj  eapkired  by  any  modem  tSHvaOor;  and  the 
best  dewription  of  ii»  phyncal  featores  is  giTBB  in 
the  **  Penny  Cyclopaedia "  by  a  writer  well  ao- 
(luainted  wiih  the  inland,  to  whooo  aoooont  we  are 
cliicfly  indebted  for  the  following  remarlu.  The 
northern  end  of  the  island,  facing  the  coast  of  Thea- 
salj  and  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  is  of  omsiderable  width. 
Its  north-western  extreoutj  is  a  small  peninsuhi, 
terminating  in  the  promontory  GawASiTM  (K^ 
(tuov:  LUhddha),  and  containinc  a  mountain  called 
JAtkddha,  which  risaa  to  the  he^t  of  2837  teet 
above  the  sea.  T—— r"B**'r  ^""^  ^  isthmus, 
which  connects  this  padiaola  w  itli  the  mass  of  the 
island,  is  Moaut  Tklkthkius  (T<A«0/h0s,  Strab.  x. 

L445),  8100  fret  high,  on  the  w«st  coast  opposito 
criit:  at  the  of  this  mountain  ujion  the  coxst 
am  some  warm  f>priiigs,  called  'i'hermdf  which  were 
coMvaled  in  antiquity.  [Asocpaoa.]  7nm  Tolo- 
tliriu.s  the  mountaias  spread  out  acruss  the  island  to 
the  eastern  coast,  and  contain  several  elevations 
above  MOO  froi  in  height  Along  tho  fiwt  of  thsso 
miiuntjiins,  oppr»,itc  The*s.ily.  is  the  fertile  plain  of 
Uistiaea.  U|ion  this  northern  cuast  was  the  uro- 
mmtofj  AiHoUnn,  off  ivfaioh  tin  Ocaehs  gwined 
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their  celebrated  naral  victory  over  tlie  Persians,  b.  c 
480.  [Artemisil  m.]  South  of  Telethriua  there 
is  high  land  along  the  vreotem  coast  as  ftr  as  C 
>  PoUtikii ;  and  one  of  the  mountains  between  these 
limits,  called  KandUi^  is  4200  feet  high.  Sooth  of 
C.  PoUtihd^  and  extending  south  of  Chalds,  is  a 
fertile  and  oxtensivo  plain,  Iwunded  on  the  north  and 
Borth-east  by  tho  high  mountains  which  extend  to 
the  caatorn  coast;  this  plain,  which  is  the  hvgObi  hi 
tlie  island,  was  c.illitl  Lki.aNTim  in  aiitj<itii!y,  and 
was  divided  between  the  rival  cities  of  Chalet  and 
Erstria.   The  centre  of  tho  moontafai  mass,  which 

bounds  this  plain,  is  Delphi,  already  nientini;rii :  it 
was  called  in  ancient  times  Diri'uys  or  Dirphb 
(Afpffc,  Steph.  B.  9.9.;  Atp^,  Enripi  fTsrc.  #W. 
185).  South  of  Chali  is  there  is  for  Mjme  dist.ance 
a  track  of  low  land  along  the  western  coast,  backed 
however  if  hitf  moantahs.  Soath  of  Eiatria  ia 
the  plain  of  .1  lirt'rt,  aflcr  which  there  amear  to  ba 
no  longer  plains  of  any  size.  The  wbels  «f  the  soath> 
em  end  of  tho  Ishuid  is  filled  hf  a  mass  of  moon, 
tains,  presenting  a  dangerous  cra.st  to  niarinrrs .-  the 
highest  elevation  of  these  mountains,  called  UcHK 
COjcn)  in  aotiqaitjr,  now  ML  EKm,  is  4748  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  sunni.it  of  Mt. 
Oche  are  the  niins  of  a  vetj  ancient  temple,  of  which 
a  description  and  drawings  ara  I^VMI  by  Ifr.  Hawldns 
in  Walpole's  Tra9elt\^.  288,  soq).  The  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  isknd  was  called  Catha- 
RECS  or  ('AriiKRF.irs  (Ka^4lpevtX  now  KtMoDoro 
or  Xylofago  :  the  ^otl;]l.we8tera  extnunity  was 
named  GKRAesTua^rcpaKfT^f),  now  Mandili.  The 
dangeroos  part  of  the  ooast,  called  the  Coela  or 
"  Hollow,"  appcirs  to  have  been  a  little  north  of  tho 
promontory  Geraestaa.  [Coela.] 

The  eastern  sidasf  Bnboea  is  nmeh  more  rocky 
than  the  western  coast.  On  the  eastern  .si.le  tho 
rocks  rise  ahnost  precipitously  from  the  water,  and 
are  rarely  intenmpted  by  any  level  spot,  except 
towards  the  northern  end.  "  Fragments  of  wrt-rk 
are  found  at  the  height  of  80  fwt  perjiemiicular, 
washed  up  by  the  heavy  sea  which  a  north-east 
wind  throws  into  this  bay.  These  winds,  which 
always  blow  very  strong,  are  called  by  the  Greeks 
'meltem,'  probably  a  corruption  of  *Bial  tienipo.* 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Danlanelles  cnrrmt,  pre- 
serving the  courM  communicated  to  it  by  the  di- 
rection of  that  strait,  sets  strong  to  the  south-wssfe 
into  this  bay  (between  the  promontories  Caphareoa 
and  Chersonesns),  and  renders  it  a  meet  dangerutu 
coast :  no  vessel  once  unbayed  hero  can  escaj*  de- 
straction.  Tho  cnirent  boii^  deflected  to  the  south- 
ward, sweeps  round  C.  Doro  (Capbareus),  frequently 
at  the  rate  of  thn-e  miles  an  hour.  Port  Petries  is 
the  only  refuge  which  this  coast  oftn,  and  so  littlo 
has  Mthorto  been  known  of  tids  drars  that  even  this 
shtlti^r  h.as  only  recently  been  discovered.  Along 
the  whole  extent  of  this  coast,  which  is  upwards  of 
100  mileu,  there  ara  only  fivo  or  six  viUagoB  near  tho 
shore." 

It  was  believed  by  the  aodeot  writers  that  Euboea 
was  originally  eotmeeted  with  tho  oppesito  coast  of 
Greece,  and  w.xs  separated  fri  in  tlii-  latter  by  an 
earthquake.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21 ;  oomp.  Strab.  i.  p. 
58,  z.  p.  447.)  Tho  duHnnl  between  tho  northern 
end  of  Knli'M  a  and  the  oj)[K>vito  roast  of  Thessalj, 
now  called  Triheri  from  the  Thessalian  town  of  this 
name,  is  aa  avarago  width  of  about  4  miles,  thm^ 
in  one  part  it  contrac  ts  to  not  quite  1  \  mil.'.  V\x>n 
rounding  tho  promontory  Cenaeum,  oti  which  lie  the 
smaD  lodcj  isbnda  called  lichades,  and  tnmiog  to 
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th«  loathirArd,  is  th«  bajr  cf  Talaada,  so  called 
from  the  Boeoiuin  town  of  this 
abk  fixture  in  this  part  of  the  channel  is  the  amazing 
defith  iif  water  umlcr  Mt.  Telelhrius,  wiiere,  for 
about  12  or  15  miles,  there  is  no  bottom  with  220 
fathoms  within  lialf  a  mile  of  th"  s-hore;  but  from 
this  point  the  water  «hoals  grmiualij  towards  Egripo 
(Chalcia).  Toward*  the  north-west  i-xtremity  of 
this  shnrr-  t!i'"ro  U  awysafe  and  excellent  harbour, 
now  ciuiwl  Tort  GhiaUra  (formerly  Port  Kaiot)." 
Aft  Clulcis  the  Eaboean  sea  coatracts  into  a  miNW 
channel,  called  the  Etiripus,  only  4n  yards  arross. 
An  account  of  this  channel,  and  of  the  extraoniinar)- 
tiden  which  here  prevail,  is  givwdMWbere.  [Ciiai^ 
CIS.]  South  of  the  Euripos  are  several  islands 
along  theEuboran  bhore,  which  afford  good  anchorage. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  Glaoconnesos,  Ae- 
piliae,  and  the  islaodf  FetaliaA.  (PUn.  ir.  18.  a.  21 ; 
Strab.  X.  p.  444.) 

Eoboea  i^  deficient  in  water.  There  is  not  a 
stream  in  the  whole  uland  into  which  the  smaUest 
boat  can  enter.  Those  streams  of  which  the  naixws 
are  mentioned,  are  :  — Callas  (KoXAdf,  Strab.  x. 
&  445),  CO  the  north  ooastf  flowioK  into  the  sea  near 
Omu;  — Cerkitb  (Ki|p«tf«)  and  NEUtm  (SijKf6t), 
of  uncert.iin  poeitioa,  of  which  it  is  retordtnl  that  the 
aheep  drinkiog  the  water  of  the  Cereus  became 
white,  wMIe  mm  drfaddi^  flw  water  ef  the  Neleas 
liecaiii''  black  (Strab.  x.  p.  449;  Plin.  SSSL  9.  s. 
2  ;  Antig.  Caryst.  JJist.  Mirab.  S4); — LsLASnus, 
flowing  through  the  phun  of  thia  name  (PUn.  hr.  12. 
8.  21);  —  and  Bruonts  (BouSwpoj,  Ptol.  iii.  12.  s. 
25),  flowing  into  the  aea  on  tiw  eaat  coait  bj  C»- 
finthtia. 

In  tlic  |ilains  nf  Eul>ooa  a  consiilcmMc  quantity 
of  com  was  grown  in  antitjoit/;  and  there  is  excel- 
lent paatttK  fbr  ahaep  in  Um  aoBmwr,  on  the  slopes 

of  tlie  mniiritains.  These  nMNnitaiD>]aild8  ap|x  ar  in 
ancient  times  to  have  belonged  to  the  atate,  and  were 
let  ont  Ibr  pastnra  to  audi  proprieton  aa  had  the 

means  of  supporting  their  flocks  during  the  winter. 
The  mountains  are  said  to  oontain  copper  and  iron, 
and  the  naihle  quarries  ef  Gaiyslaa  m  the  aoathem 

part  (if  (he  i.^Iand  were  amonp  the  mast  cclel)rated 
in  Greece.  At  the  present  dajr  a  light  red  wine  is 
made  from  the  Tinee  grown  in  tiie  nontbem  pUins  of 
the  island ;  while  the  plains  towards  the  SOOth  are 
generally  cultivated  with  com  and  olives. 

Enboea,  like  many  of  the  other  Grecian  islands, 
is  said  to  have  Iximc  other  names  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  Thus,  it  was  called  Maoris,  from  its  great 
length  in  ceanpariaon  with  its  breadth.  (Strab.  z.  p. 
444.)  It  was  also  named  Hellopia,  properly  a  dis- 
trict near  iii.<.tiaea  in  the  northern  port  of  the  island, 
from  IIellop.s,  the  son  of  Ion;  —  Oche,  iiom  the 
mountain  of  thi.s  name  in  the  south  of  the  inland;  — 
and  Abantis,  from  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  Uand.  (Strab.  /.  e. ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  2 1.)  It  is 
obeenred  by  Strabo  that  Homer  (//.  ii.  536)  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  the  isUnd  Abantes,  though  he 
gives  to  the  iiiland  itaslf  the  name  of  Euboea.  Henod 
related  that  the  name  of  Abantis  was  changed  into 
Euboea  from  the  cow  lo,  who  was  even  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  Epaphus  in  the  island.  (Ues.ap.5(epA. 
B.  «.  V.  'ACoyrit;  Strab  le.)  It  would  be  idle  to 
inqoire  into  the  origin  of  these  Abantes.  According 
to  Aristotle,  they  weix;  Thracian.s  who  jjassed  over  to 
£ahosa  £rom  the  Thracian  town  of  Abaa  ;  while 
others,  in  aeoordanca  with  the  oonmoB  pnctice,  de» 
rivet!  their  name  from  an  eponymous  hero.  (Strab. 
U      The  aoutheni  part  of  the  iilaod  was  inhabited 
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by  Drropes,  who  aie  expressly  said  to  hate  {aonded 
Styra  and  Carjstns  (Herod,  viil  46 :  Thoe.  viL  57); 

bat  in  the  historical  period  tlie  Abantes  had  disap- 
{«ared  inm  Euboea.    Herodotus  relates  that  t^ 
Abantes  asbisted  in  colonising  tiw  lonie  dtiv 
Asia  Minor.    (Her^d.  i.  146.) 

In  the  historical  times  most  of  the  citie*  of 
Euboea  ware  inhabited  hf  Ionic  Greeks;  aod  tht 
Athenian!^  are  Kaid  to  have  taken  the  chief  part 
in  their  coluoisatiuu.  Enboea  was  divided  between 
six  or  aeven  independent  cities,  of  which  COAtcv 


and  Erctkia,  on  the  western  const  in  the  centre 
of  the  i»Luid,  were  the  most  important  Intbt 
northern  end  of  the  island  won  aitnaftad  Hnvuuu, 
afterwards  called  Oreoii,  on  the  coast  oppojt* 
Thessaly;  Dium,  Aedei-scs  Athexae  Diadbi, 
Okoblae,  aod  Akoa  k,  on  tlie  west  coast  oppoeits 
Locris;  and  CKSOTTHirs,  on  the  eaat  eoaat.  In  the 
southern  end  of  tlie  island  were  Drwros,  Srnu,  sol 
Carystus.  There  were  also  a  few  smaller  plaws 
dependent  opon  these  cities,  of  which  a  list  is  givca 
under  the  names  of  the  dties  to  which  they  rapeo* 
tively  belonged.  All  the  above-mentioned  dtit* 
occur  in  the  Iliad,  with  the  exception  of  Atheaa* 
Diadea.  Scykz  uientioos  only  four  cities — Caiystos, 
Eretria,  Chalcis,  and  Hcstiaea. 

As  Euboea  never  formed  one  political  state,  it  ii 
impossible  to  give  a  general  hist(H7  of  tltewhdt 
i-sland  without  repeatiii^  what  is  mentioned  und« 
each  city.  It  is  therefore  only  DeOBsaarj  to  bmo> 
tion  hen  •  ftw  leading  facts,  nAning  fiv  tbe 
details  of  the  history  to  other  article^.  .K\  ,i  v  rv 
early  period  Chalds  and  Eietria  were  two  of  the 
most  important  citiea  in  Greeee.  They  pjawiarf 
an  extfn>i%-c  commerce,  and  founded  colonies  ufnn 
the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  in  tbe 
ishuida  of  the  Aegaean.  They  oMrtinned  in  a 
flourivliln;;  condition  down  to  the  expulsion  of  tiKi 
PeisiaLratidae  from  Athens,  wlien  the  Cbakidiaiis 
joined  the  Boeotiana  in  making  war  npon  the  Ath^ 
nians.  But  for  thi.s  they  jiaiJ  dearly;  for  the 
Athenians  crossed  over  to  Euboea,  defeated  tbe 
Cliakidiano,  and  divided  their  landa  among  4000 
Athenian  coloni-sts,  n.  c.  506.  [Chalcts.]  Errtrii 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  b.  c  4i>U,  in  coo- 
seqnence  of  tbe  dd  which  the  Eretrianahad  lendoni 
to  the  lonians,  in  their  revolt  from  Persia  twoyesr* 
previously:  and  although  the  city  was  subaequeatly 
rebuilt  naar  iia  HMmHr  site,  it  never  recovered  its 
former  power.  [EitETiUA.]  After  the  Persian 
wars  the  whole  of  Euboc.i  bccAmc  subject  to  lb« 
Athenians,  who  regarded  it  as  the  most  valoable  of 
all  their  foreign  p<isi»es.sions.  It  supplied  tliemwith 
a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  uilh  timber  and 
fire-wood,  and  with  pasture  for  their  horses  end 
flocks.  In  B.C.  445  the  whok-  i>I.'ind  revolted  from 
Athens,  but  it  wa.s  sjiccdily  rccoiujuered  by  Pericles. 
In  B.C.  411,  shortly  after  the  Athenian  niisfbrtuno 
in  Sicily,  Euboea  atrain  revoltcil  from  Atliens,  and 
its  cities  continued  lor  a  time  independenu  But 
when  Athens  recovered  its  maritime  tUgMHtJt 
the  inflnence  of  the  Athenians  ntrain  became  pre- 
dominant in  Euboea,  in  spite  of  the  Tbebans,  who 
attempted  to  bring  it  udar  thair  away.  Tbe 
Athenians  however  wan  no  longer  able  to  exensae 
the  same  soverrignty  over  tlie  Euboean  cities,  is 
they  had  done  during  the  ti.jurisliing  {<-riod  of  thfir 
empire;  and  accordingly  they  did  not  interfere  to 
pot  down  the  tjranta  who  had  established  then* 
selves  in  most  of  the  cities  shortly  before  the  time 
of  PhUip  of  Maoedon.  This  monaich  availed  bin-. 
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■df  «f  tlie  oTprtnrps  of  CalHaa,  the  tyrant  of  Clijvlois, 
to  wteblish  bb  influence  in  tht  isUnd;  wliicb  vir- 
tmll7  becHM  subject  to  biin  altar  Ae  battla  of 
Chaenmeia.  From  this  timeEubopa  formcil  ,i  jart 
of  the  Maoedooian  donunioiM,  till  tbe  Uonuuia 
■wrested  it  from  Philip  V.,  «d  mland  to  fta  dtiet 
their  indp}'<"r.iliriro,  n.c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  51.) 
Tbe  Euboean  cities  remained  faithful  to  tbe  Uonian 
■irmiee  daring  the  nwr  with  th«  AMmw  (Ut. 
axxv.  37,  39),  but  Cljilcis  fi-ll  into  tlx*  hnn.ls  nf 
Antiochoa  when  he  croeaod  over  into  Greece  ^Liv. 
snr.  50,  51).  JJukr  tb*  RanMm,  BuboM  wm 
iDc1iid<><l  in  the  province  rf  Arhaia. 

In  tbe  middle  ages  Euboea  was  called  Egripo, 
ft  eorrnption  of  Eoripiu,  the  name  of  the  town  built 
npnn  the  ruins  of  Chalcis.  Tin-  Venetians,  who 
obtained  poeseaaioo  of  the  iftland  upon  tbe  dismem- 
berawnt  of  th»  BjMuitiiw  empire  bjr  Am  LatiiM, 
callwl  it  yrip-r,j>onl,  probably  a  corruption  of 
Egr'nHt,  and  ixmte,  a  bridge.  The  island  now  fonna 
part  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece.  (Oempi. 
)<ledler,  Reite  ilnrch  Cr'trchenland,  vol.  i.  p.  420, 
aeq.;  Leake,  ^n/rlium  Orteoe,  vol.  iL  p.  252,  seq.; 
PftiSk,  Mtnm  Embakanm  ijpte^  (Maai,  182»0 


OOOI  W  BOBOBA. 

EUBimiATES,  [LiGimA.] 
EUCA'RPIA  (EuKOfnrla:  EtA.  Evko^cm,  Eu- 
carpamn),  «  twwn  in  Pbiygia,  not  far  flrom  tbe 

sources  of  the  Maeandcr,  on  the  mad  from  D«ry- 
laeum  to  Apameia  Cibotus;  it  was  situated  in  a  very 
IbrtilB  Atriet.  to  which  it  ia  said  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  its  name.  The  vine  especially  crew  tborc 
veiy  loxurioottly.  (Stepb.  B.  «.  v. ;  Strab.  xii.  p. 
576.)  Under  tbe  Roman  dominion  Eucarpia  be- 
longed to  the  conv<^>tm  i>f  Synna«la,  to  the  south- 
west of  which  city  it  was  situated.  (PUn.  v.  29 ; 
comp.  PtoL  V.  S.  §  24;  Hierocl.  p.  666;  Geofn'.  Rav.) 
B<>th  Arundell  (Diseov.  in  Ai.  Min.  i.  p.  136)  and 
Kiepert  place  Eucarpia  at  no  great  distance  from 
AfHifar.batitocnetiitebuilaiairo.  CL.&] 


COIX  OF  KUCAHPIA. 

EUCRATI'DIA  {fJmfmMa,  Stiab.  zi.  p.  616; 
PtoL  ^.  11.  §  8;  Steph.  a  a.  v.)«  •  town  to  Bae- 

tliana,  nam«l  after  the  king  Evir  rati  dps.    It  has  not 

been  feood  poauUe  (o  identify  it  with  any  modern 
aite.  [v.] 

EUDEIELUS.  [AsPLEDox.] 

EUDIEUU,  a  ca»tle  in  ThcauUy,  on  tbe  aoutb- 
«rn  lido  of  Mt.  Oiympoa,  deieitbed  by  Livy  as  dis- 
tant l.')  miles  from  the  Roman  camp  between  AjLorus 
and  Doliche,  in  the  direction  of  Aacuria  and  Lapa- 
tbMu   It  i»  idntlM  bj  Lidn  irilh  Kom^L 


SUOAMEL  m 

(T.iv.  xliv.  3 ;  Leake,  iVSsrlltm  GiPWM,  ToL  BL  pfk 
351,  417,  418.) 
EUDIPHUS  (E08(^f ),  a  town  of  Cappndoda,  in 

what  b  called  the  Tontus  Polemoniact4H  (n<iKTur 
noXf/i«riaK^t,  PtoL  v.  6.  §  10;  Geogr.  liav.,  where 
it  is  Mdbd  BMV/>w.)  [L.S.] 

EUDO'CI  A  (EvSoa/a),  the  name  of  four  different 
towns  in  Asia  Minor  mentioned  in  tbe  Spttcdtmm 
of  Hienelea:  one  titnatod  in  Phvygia  Pwatinnt 
the  Rpc.ind  ^n  Paniphylia,  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of 
Tcrmeeaus ;  the  tbird  in  Lycia ;  and  the  fourth  in 
Cappadooin.  The  last  had  formerly  belenfed  to  tlia 
Anatolian  Thcma,  but  w:w  incorporatcil  with  Cap- 
)jadocta  by  Leo  YL  (Constant.  Torph.  de  Admm. 
Imp.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

F-UDOSES,  a  people  of  Germany,  mpntioni'il  (inly 
by  Tacitus  {Germ.  40),  were  one  of  ibe  tribes  of  the 
Suevi,  and  probably  dwelt  in  MeeUmAmrg. 

EUDOXIOPOLIS  [SELYMnniA.] 

EUESPEKIDAE.  [Ujuu-KKiuAi-r]. 

EUGAHBI,  a  people  ef  Merthem  Italy,  wboplnf 
but  an  unimportant  port  in  bi.Hti)ru  al  times,  but  appear 
at  an  earlier  period  to  have  been  more  powertul  and 
widely  ipread.  Livy  expresaly  lelb  as  (i.  1)  that 
they  occtipitHl  the  whol*'  tni' t  fnnn  the  Alps  to  the 
heaid  of  tbe  Adriatic,  fruni  wliith  tliey  watv  expelled 
by  the  VeaetL  And  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  statement  that  F'liny  describes  Vimua  .as  inha- 
bited partly  by  Kliaetians,  partly  by  Kuganeans,  and 
that  Cato  enumerated  34  towns  belonginf  to  llMm. 
(Plin.  iii.  19.  «.  23,  20.  s.  24  )  Th^y  appMT  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  Vencti  into  the  vaUeja  of  the 
Alps  on  the  ItaUan  side  of  tbe  chain,  wbm  tbij 
c^intinuiNl  to  Mihsist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  as  a  se^iarat^ 
people,  aiul  luui  received  the  Latin  franchise.  Bnt 
they  mn.st  aUo  have  occupied  the  detncbed  group  of 
Volcanic  hills  IjetwiH-n  iVaviuin  and  Verona,  which  are 
still  known  ^  the  Kuganian  iltlLi  (^CoUi  Euganef), 
a  name  evidently  transmitted  b^  nninlemipted  tra- 
diti'in,  though  not  found  in  any  ancient  geographer 

Lucan  indeed  speaks  of  the  "Euganeus  coUis,** 
which  be  associates  with  tbe  baths  of  Aponui^,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  **  Euganci  lacua "  of  Martial 
refer  to  tbe  same  waters.  (Lucan,  vii.  192;  Mar- 
tial, It.  85.  4.)  The  Utter  author  in  another 
pasaage  gives  the  name  of  Euf anean  to  the  town  of 
Ateate  at  the  foot  of  the  same  hills,  and  Sidonioa 
ApoUinaris  applies  the  ejMthet  of"  Knganeae  chartae'* 
to  the  writings  of  Livy.  (Id.  x.  93;  Sidon.  ApolL 
Pimteg.  Antkem.  189.)  Hence  it  ii  evident  that  the 
tradition  of  tlieir  having  pre%'iuusly  occupied  tlieso 
re^ooa  aorvived  long  after  their  ezpuhuion  by  the 
VenetL  According  to  Cato,  the  monntdn  tribes  of 
the  Triumpilini  and  Camuni,  considerably  further 
west  (in  the  Vol  Camonica  and  Vol  Trompia)  were 
also  of  Euganean  race  (ap.  PHn.  iiL  90.  s.  24). 

We  have  no  indication  of  the  national  affinities  of 
the  Euganeans.  Ancitnt  writers  appear  to  have 
regarded  them  as  a  distinct  nws  Inn  the  VensH 
and  from  the  Rliaetian.s.  as  well  a^  from  the  Gauls 
who  snbse^oently  invaded  this  part  of  Italy  i  but 
from  wlurt  stodc  tlwr  proceeded  wo  ttm  no  noosonfe 

at  all.  The  n'^ti  n  n  t  tlieir  Creek  d(«0Snt(Plia.  JLc:) 
was  evidently  a  mere  etyuu4ogical  fiuMJ,  bassd  npon 
tbe  supposed  dsrifitioB  of  thsir  Bame  from  4tf]fn9tt, 
"  the  well-liom." 

The  chief  tribe  of  the  Enganei  was  called,  according 
toPlinjr,  Stosd  er  Stool,  •  name  whidi  is  also fiBoad 
in  Strabo  among  the  minor  Alpine  tribes  (Irdvoi, 
btinb.  iv.  n.  204),  bnt  we  have  no  clue  to  tlicic 
pontioik  [E.U.B.3 
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KUHYDRlU^f. 


EUPALIUM. 


EUHY'DRIUM,  a  town  in  Thessaly  laid  waste  by 
Philtp^  is  sappoeed  hj  Lcnke  to  have  Wii  »ituutrd 
up<»n  a  ronspicnotis  insu!ate<l  lieipht  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Kiiipcus,  on  the  road  from  Pttrind  UiFirsaia. 
(Lit.  xjcxii.  13 ;  Ledu,  iVSorljl«i»  (Ttmm,  vol. 
jp.  492,  493.) 

EUIA  (EWa),  a  town  of  the  Dassaretae  (I'tol. 
iy.  IS.  §  32),  tho  position  of  which  is  unknoim. 
It  was  here  that  tlu'  undaunted  Eundicc,  daughter 
of  Atnjntus,  and  wife  of  Arrhidaeus,  wan  aluuidoncd 
by  her  troops  and  fell  into  the  bands  of  I'()lY.s}>crchon 
Md  Olvmiiias.    (Diod.  xviii.  1 1.)        [E-'U.  J.] 

EULAKUS  (6  ECAoim,  Stmb.  xv.  p.  728;  Diod. 
ziz.  19;  Arrian,  rii.  7;  Plin.  vi.  23.  ».  26),  a  river 
of  Sosiana,  which  rises  in  the  moantains  to  the  east 
of  that  proTiooe,  in  the  district  called  Dmarkn,  and, 
after  passing  the  modem  town  of  Shtuler,  flows  into 
the  Tigris  bj  means  of  an  artificial  canal  called  tlie 
naffar.  Its  present  name  is  Kcurun,  There  have 
been  some  difficulties  about  the  identi6cation  of  the 
ancieDt  Eolaeaa,  CMia«d  chiofly  by  the  confusion 
which  pravaib  in  many  of  iStut  tiident  geographical 
notires  of  the  rivers  of  Sasiana,  and  the  Choasj«8 
and  Ccnrata  baviog  be<'ii  l>y  .soire  confonuded  with 

it  [CrOASPBS.^  Its  I  ntiei{Mil  tributary  was  the 
Copmtes,  niiw  tallid  tlie  livtr  of  Dizful,  which  falls 
inls  it  s  little  above  the  town  of  AhwoM,  (Selby, 
Axmt  of  Karim^  in  I.  R.  Oeogr.  Soe.  tw.  xir. 
pt.  ii.)  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  j-rolably 
repreaentei  the  ancient  Pasitigris.  (BawUosod's  Map^ 
/.  A  Geoffr.  Soe.  roL  ix.  pt.  i.)  8timb(S  en  ths  su- 
thority  of  Polyclfitus,  makes  \hf  Ti^'ris,  ChoasjK's, 
and  Eulseos  eixl  their  courses  in  a  nuur^  and  thence 
flow  on  to  the  sea;  and  remarks  on  tin  peculiar 
li^^liliiess  and  purity  of  its  water  (xv.  pp.  728 — 735; 
compare  remarks  on  the  sainc  subject  by  Lieut. 
8elby,  /.  R.  Oeogr.  Soe.  sir.  p.  223).  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  lakes  made  by  tlie  Eubcus  and  Titrris  near 
Charu  (vL  23,  26),  and  adds  that  the  Eulaeus, 
wImm  aoQiee  was  in  MeAa,  sepamted  Sosiana  from 
Elymais  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  Where,  howi  vi  r.  lie  stati-s 
subsequently  in  the  same  chapter  that  it  flowed 
monl  the  citadel  ef  Sua,  bs  is  mistakfaiK  it  for  the 
Copratfs,  or,  nmre  strictly,  for  a  small  stream  now 
called  the  Shapiir  river,  the  ancient  name  of  which, 
liomvef,  haa  not  been  preserved.  Ju  Mks  BMBncr, 
Pliny  is  probably  in  error  when  he  makes  the  Eulaeos 
flow  through  ^essabatene.  This  district  is  almost 
certunly  the  pnsent  Mak-Stdtadem  in  Laristia, 
wbirh  is  drained  by  the  Kerkhnh  (Cboa-spes),  and 
not  by  the  Eulaeus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
andeot  times,  the  Eulaeus  had  a  direct  channel  to 
the  hoa,  which  Lieut.  S  ll.y  (/.  r.  p.  221)  states  to 
be  at  Khor  Bdmushir,  about  ihi^ee  luiles  to  the  E.  of 
the  Skat^-Artdf,  or  BosroA  river.  Thessme  may 
be  p.ithered  from  Arrian'ft  account  of  the  movements 
of  Alexander,  who  btates  tiiat  Alexander  the  Great, 
baving  placed  the  nmin  body  of  his  infantry  under 
tho  coniii'.aiid  of  Ilt  pliaestion  to  be  led  to  the  Persian 
gulf,  him.>elf  descended  by  the  Eulaeus  to  the  sea; 
tiut,  having  arrived  at  its  mouth,  he  thence  pro- 
cecilM  by  tin-  .soa  to  tlii-  Ti:'iis,  leaving  some  of  liis 
ships  to  follow  tho  caiuil  wliich  joined  the  Eulaeus 
and  Tigris;  and  that  then  he  ascended  tho  Tigris 
(vii.  7).  Pttili  my  .speaks  of  the  mouths  of  the  Eu- 
laeus, and  givc^  it  a  double  source  in  Media  and 
Siiiiana  (vi.  3.  2).  This  view  may  perhaps  be 
reconciled,  by  supposing;  the  Mc<iian  source  to  refer 
to  the  Coprates  {iJkJ'td),  and  tbe  Su.sianian  to  t!n> 
proper  EuUeus  or  A'arun.  Ptolemy,  however,  phu 
the  nMNith  of  the  river  modi  too  £ur  to  the  £^  and 


appears  to  have  ooofonnded  it,  in  this  instance^ 
with  cither  the  Bi^ypnos  (/srriAi)  or  the  Oroatia 
(Tnh).  There  scftms  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tlie 
name  itself  is  a  Graeciseil  lorm  of  tbeChaldee  ULmAI 
{Dmtiel,  viiL  S,  16);  though,  as  we  have  sh>j«ii 
aWe,  tlie  Eul.inns  could  Mt  in  stiietDSM  be  satd  te 
be  the  river  of  .Susa.  C^*3 

EUMENKIA(Ei}M^rtia:  Etk-Eifurtit'.  MUa\ 

a  town  of  Phrygla.  situated  on  the  river  Ghinca«,  on 
the  road  from  Dorylaeum  to  Ajsimcia.  (Plin.  v.  29; 
Strab.  xiL  576;  HierocL  p.  667.)  It  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  Attnlus  II.,  wh"  namrd  tlie 
town  after  his  brother  and  prodeoessor,  Euiueoes  II. 
(Str  pb.  B.  s.  r.)  Kuina  and  curious  sculptures  stili 
mark  the  place  as  tho  site  of  ao  ancient  town. 
milton,  Researches,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 65.)  On  some  ccads 
found  there  we  reatl  Ev^tcffw  'Axt"*",  which  seems 
to  allude  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  at  which 
troops  of  Attalus  were  present.  The  dbtrirt  of  the 
town  bore  the  name  Etmetutim  Jteffio,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (/.  c).  (Comp.  Franz,  Fia/  Inschri/Un 
iLftw/Stddie  in  KUmaden^  p.  10,  foil.)  [.L.S.j 


ooni  or  BmumoA. 

EUOXYMI'TAE  (^Zvuvvixtrm,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  33; 
Steph.  B.  p.  266,  ».  v. :  Agathemer.  Gtogr.  Mm. 
ii.  5;  Plin.  vL  85.  §  29).   Of  ihees  people,  and 
of  the  district  occupied  by  them,  the  account.*  in 
the  ancient  geographers  are  conflicting.    One  fact 
aloos  coooetning  them  eeems  ascertained,  that  they 
dwelt,  as  their  name  imp>rts,  on  the  west  or  Ufi 
bank  of  the  Nile.    Stephanus  of  Byzantium  says 
that  the  Eoenymitae  were  an  Egyptian  people  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  Aetbiopia;  Atrathemcrus 
places  them  above  the  Second  Cataract ;  w  bile  Pliny, 
on  the  antbority  cf  Men»%  sanreyors  (expknatovvs), 
descriU's  them  as  fiviag  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Aethiupia  near  the  isluid  Gagaodes.  Uerodotus, 
however  (H.  30),  says  that  the  AnttsnoU,  sr  that 
fKirtion  of  the  war-caste  of  Egypt  which  altaudoned 
its  country  iu  the  reign  of  Psauunetichus,  were  called 
ilfSMcA,  and  that  this  word  sigidfies  in  the  Coptic 
language  those  whose  station  is  on  tlie  kinjr's  Irfi 
hand.    Diodorus  (i.  67),  indeed,  ascribes  the  de- 
sertion of  tho  warrioni  to  their  snger  at  having  been 
transfcrretl  by  Psjimmetichus,  during  an  invasion  of 
hyria,  from  the  right  wing  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
their  hereditary  post,  to  the  left.    If  these  ecy- 
niologies  can  be  at  all  relied  ujxni.  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  Euf)nymitae  were  permitted  by  the 
king  of  Aetbiopia  to  settle  in  a  district  bordertog 
on  Egypt  aud  Menic,  in  which  position  they 
might  be  frcr\iceable  to  tlieir  adopted  country  in  its 
wars  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Memphis.     [W.  B.  D.] 

EUPAGIUM  (EuTo7io»).  a  town  in  'ihc  moon- 
taiuous  district  of  Acrurcia  in  Elis,  of  unknown  site* 
(Diod.  xiv.  1 7.) 

EUPA'LIL'M  (EwroAiov,  Strab.,  Thuc:  in  some 
edits,  of  Thuc  written  Eu»<5Awi' ;  Eup.'iliam,  Liv.; 
EinroAla,  Steph.  B.  ».  v. ;  Eupalia,  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4t 
F.th.  EuiraAfei'j),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Western 
{.(h  Hs,  .situ.ited  m  ar  the  sea,  and  between  Nau]iactus 
ami  (Kanthcia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427,  Z.  p.  450.)  It 
was  the  plsce  dMosn  bj  Dfimosthenes  for  the  ds> 
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forfkof  hi.4  plim<)er,  in  n.  <-.  42G;  and  itWMalwrtlj 
aflprwnrds  taken  by  Eurvlothus,  the  Spartan  com- 
muiiiier,  along  with  Oem-im.  (Thiic.  iii.  96,  102.) 
A<\er  the  time  of  Alexander  Uie  Great,  Kupalium 
fell  into  tlio  li.in<is  of  tlif  At'tolian.s  ;  ami  Philip, 
when  he  nuuie  a  deM-enl  upun  the  Aetulian  coii.st  iu 
B.0. 907,  landed  at  Krythra4>,  which  it  described  by 
Livy  a«  near  Kiijialiuni.  (Lir.  xxviii.  8.)  This 
Krythnie  was  probably  the  port  of  Eupaliuin.  Leake 
8appo»es  Eapitttviii  to  have  &tood  in  the  plain  nf 
Afaraikid,  opposite  to  the  iftUnds  Tritdtua  or  Tra- 
z6nia,  where  some  riiins  of  an  ancient  city  Rtill  exiHt 
on  the  <mI<III  side  of  the  plain,  at  no  i^reat  di.>>tance 
from  the  mul  (LmIm^  iimiktm  GretMf  vol.  ii. 
pp.  617.  618.) 

EUPATO'KIA.  [Amisu*]. 

EUl'ATO'UIUM.    [Taukica  Chebsonesus.] 

EUI»II0'RB1UM,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  between  Syn- 
nada  and  Apameia,  on  the  spot  of  the  mocloni  San- 
dtMi  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  165),  fonned,  tf^^cther 
with  the  towns  of  Metropoliii,  Peltae,  Acmonia,  and 
MOM  oIIkts,  theconventus  of  Apameia.  (PUn.T.  29; 
camp.  Gcogr.  Rav.)  It  aeenu,  like  Euearpia,  to 
have  received  its  name  fratn  the  fertili^  flf  Its  ter- 
litoiT.  (Comp.  BMuSiimktRmardm  k^Afia  Minor, 
voLil.  p.  169.)  [L.S.] 

EUPHRANTA  or  EUPHRANTAS  TUKBIS 
(JLh^pitrras  wvpyot,  Strab.  xrii.  p.  836:  Einppdyra 
wifyoSf  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  14;  Ett^pwral,  SUuHasm.  p. 
459:  Ktur-Sa/ron,  Ku.),  a  fortreM,  mi  apparently 
also  a  town,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
AooQiding  to  Stimbo^  it  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Carthapnian  tenftmy  and  tin  dominiont  of  the 
Ptolemies.  AiljaaMjt  to  it  was  a  good  harlwur,  the 
only  ooe  oo  thia  part  of  the  coast.  By  this  and 
other  cfacantaiioei  notkdl  hjr  the  nideiitB,  it  is 

idtnlifled  widl  Xatr-Safran,  where  are  still  to  bt> 
MM  the  lM!ge  nuns  of  a  tower  of  ma»«ire  masonry. 
(Mb  CtXU,  p.  50;  Barth.  pp.  340, 369.)  [P.  S.J 
EUPHRATE NSIS.  f r. . MM ,\ . , I  N K . ] 
EUPHRATES  i&  Ev<p(>aT^t,  £v^/i^n|t),  the 
tircr  of  Western  Asia,  which,  with  its  twiiMtraam  the 
Tigris,  forms  the  thinl  among  the  systems  of  double 
men,  which  are  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Aiiatie  eoatinent,  and  have  Iwd  audi  an  important 
laflii*'!.!  f»  on  its  civilisation  and  pilitical  organisation. 

1.  Tht  Aame.  —  The  Euphrates,  as  it  was  nni- 
Yenally  called  by  the  Qreeic  and  Roman  writera,  ob- 
tair.i-.!  anion:,'  the  Hebrews  tlie  name  of  "  The  preat 
river"  which  was  to  be  tlie  E.  boundary  of  the 
land  granted  by  Jehovah  to  the  diildren  of  Afara- 
hjim  (DrtU.  i.  7),  and  did  af  tinlly  lioeume  the  na- 
tural limit  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David. 
Tho  Prepbela  when  they  naoH  to  denote  fignrativelf 
the  Assyrian  power,  speak  of  it  emphatically  as  "the 
river."  (/«.  viii.  5;  Jer.  ii.  18.)  The  word  which 
atill  snrviVaa  in  tiia  modem  Frta  or  FdhiU,  bore  the 
signification  of  "  fertility "  (Jo?>ciih.  Antiq.  i.  1.  § 
3  ;  comp.  Winer,  JieeUtcorterbuch,  $.  v.  ;  IJoscn- 
m^br,  mmdMk^  voL  i.  pt.  L  pi  189.)  According 
to  riinv  (v.  20)  it  did  not  assume  the  epithet  of 
Euphrates  till  it  had  broken  through  the  defile  formed 
hy  the  B.  eatnn^  of  Mens  Amanus.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  its  cfmrMC,  as  far  m  P-lepia,  it  was  called 
Pyxiuatbs,  and.  aftcrwanls,  while  working  its  cir- 
Cttilooa  ooone  through  Tunis,  Omikas.  Of  it.s 
two  great  sonrces  in  the  mouiitnitis  of  Armenia,  the 
W.  is  now  cttlle«l  Kara-Su,  tlie  E.  Murdd-chdi, 
which  rbes  on  the  S.  slope  of  AU  Tdefh,  a  moun- 
tain about  '.niixi  f.-.-t  lii^^'li,  aJiil  from  its  vi  e.  nip'lit, 
perhaps,  to  be  cuo&iucrcd  as  the  prijici|iai  stream. 


The  confluence  of  these  two  streams,  after  forming 
witli  tho  Tigris  one  tidal  channel,  reoeivea  tha  ap> 
pellation  of  SItatt-tl-' Arab. 

2.  Comparative  Geography. —  In  comparing  tlio 
stateiiK'iits  of  tlie  ancients  with  modem  reM-artlies 
and  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  U-ar  iu  mind  that 
uooe  of  the  maps  describing  the  coun-e  of  the  river, 
pre\'lous  to  the  publication  «f  the  result.-*  obtained 
by  Colonel  Chesney's  exijediiion,  are  to  be  trusted. 
\Ve  are  indebted  to  hit  work  (E^pedL  Euphrat,, 
London,  1850)  for  the  first  accurate  nn<l  complete 
survey  of  tl>e  geography  of  this  rivcr-lvisin.  licforc 
entering  u|)on  the  more  precise  details  which  hafo 
been  supplied  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  IMoIemy.  and  otliers, 
it  may  be  serviceable  to  cast  a  gUnce  at  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  discotmjr  of  the  banks  of  this 
mighty  stream,  which  is  conneetcd  in  the  earliest 
and  most  venerable  records  with  the  origin  and 
cradle  of  the  human  mce, —  is  linked  with  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as 
forming  the  dividing-line  for  great  empires,  races, 
and  tongues,  —  and  is,  probably,  destined  in  after 
ages  to  become  again  one  among  the  chief  of  tho 
thoroughfares  of  t^  world. 

According  to  Uerodotus  (i.  180)  tha  Eopbmtct 
flowed  from  Armenia,  heing  laigay  deap^  nnd  miSt, 
discharging  ItNlf  into  tbo  Etytfaraean  aia.  Tho 
rivf  r  was  navigable  from  Babylon  upwards  for  tho«>6 
willow  boata  (L  194),  tha  oonntariMrts  of  which,  tho 
modern  Kiifak  or  baakot  boats,  noir  float  npon  tho 

Tigris  and  Lower  Euphrates. 

The  esDodition  of  the  Ten  Thootand,  whidi 
brought  tfio  Orades  inlo  OMrtaet  witfi  the  Porsian 
Empire,  considerably  ORilaigad  the  circle  of  their 
ideas  respecting  the  Eapluilaai  and  several  modem 
traveUan  lunro  borne  testimeny,  from  personll  obaev> 
vation,  to  the  accuracy  of  Xenoj<lion's  description, 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  army  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  tbo  ford  of  Tliapsacus,  which  appears 
to  have  Wn  the  best  known  and  m(*t  freiiuented 
passage  down  to  B.C.  100.  The  breaiith  of  the 
river  bora  was  4  atadb.  (AmtA.  i.  4.  §  11.)  After 
crossing  the  Eiiphr.ite--.  Cvnis  proceeded  for  nine 
days'  march  along  its  let^  bank  till  he  came  to  ita 
afflnent,  tbo  river  Anna  or  Cbaboras,  which  divided 
Syria  from  Arabia.  Still  aiivaiieinf;  alon?  tl;e  banks 
of  the  river,  he  entered  the  Desert  where  there  was 
no  enltivatien  or  even  any  tree,  nothing  but  worm- 

W(w>d  and  various  aromatic  shrtilis.  (^Anah.  i.  5. 
§  1.)  The  country  alcmg  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river, 
aa  fiir  aa  Pybe,  being  foil  of  hiUa  and  narrow  val- 
leys, presented  many  difficulties  to  the  movements  of 
an  army.  Pylae,  it  would  seem,  marked  the  spot 
where  the  daaeri  eaontry  K.  of  Babylonia,  with  ita 
undulations  of  land  nnd  steep  river  banks,  was  ex- 
changed for  the  fat  and  fertile  alluvial  soil  of  Baby> 
Ionia  Proper.  After  Cnnaza,  the  Greeks  quitted  the 
Euphrates,  nor  did  they  come  within  si^'bt  of  it  till 
they  reached  the  E.  branch  {Mtardd-Chai),  at  a  point 
where  tho  water  was  not  higher  than  tha  navel,  and 
as  they  were  told,  not  far  from  its  sources.  (Anab. 
iv.  5.  §  2.)  K(M>h  (,Zug  der  Zehn  Tauiend,  pp. 
88 — 93)  is  at  issue  vritb  Cokmel  Chesney  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth  as  to  the  point  where  a  ford  could  be 
found  in  mid  winter  with  snow  on  the  enmnd. 
Colonel  Obesney  (vol.  ii.  p.  229)  asserts  that  no 
pa^^age  couM  take  j'lace  till  they  reachetl  10' 
N.  lat.  Kfx  h,  w  liiise  opinion  is  prcfem-d  by  Mr. 
Grote  (/fwt.  i>j'  Crrece,  vol.  ix.  p.  159),  holds  that 
tl)c  river  would  Ik-  fordable  a  Httle  above  its  conflu- 
cucti  with  thv  Tscharbahur  about  Ut.  39^  3'. 
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Tlwtliird  ffnod  of  h'atorj  whirh  throws  Hpht  ' 
upon  th«  Ku|>lirat«»  eystcm  ia  the  MaccUoniau  fclx-  • 
padidon  into  Aiiia,  b.  c.  331.    Alexander  marched  | 
tlniMl^b  riirx'iiicia  and  Syria  to  tlx-  Kupbrat**-*,  itrn! 
fblloirin;;  the  liMtst<-|M  <^/f  Cynu,  cratoed  the  river  Mt  . 
the  iSragina  of  Thafvaras,  wMcb  darived  ill  naxM 
fn»m  the  liri'L'e  orijjinallv  WJn.Htract^^l  for  the  trans-  [ 
I*ort  uf  AlfjaiKler's  uniiy.    (Arriaii,  Amib.  iii.  8; 
Q.  Oort.  iv.  9  ;  com  p.  l>ion  Cass.  xi.  17  ;  Kinndr, 
<7eojr.  Afem.  p.  31 C).    L(>cal  tradition  has  tran»-  I 
fnitlt-d  the  f.ict  of  the  f^t&sa^e  of  liktnder  Acbtir,  i 
and  there  in  the  additional  fact,  that,  tcinpt«d  by  the 
advantaf^e*  of  the  nittiation,  he  ordered  the  city  of 
Micepboriuin  (^/i/takka/i)  to  be  built.    In  pursuance 
of  his  great  pUn  of  iusinf;  the  W<'>t  \rith  the  East 
bjr  the  promotion,  through  Greek  influence,  of  a 
union  between  difierent  nations  from  tb«  Nile  to  the 
Euplirat'-H,  tlif  Joxartn),  and  the  Indus,  the  ancient 
citj  of  Babjka  io  the  Eaat  was  intended  by  Alex- 
ander to  be  floe  of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
Macedonian  onirersal  empire.    To  csny  out  this 
deiign,  at  Uie  ooune  of  the  JLo«r«r  Eophrates  was 
bitherto  mduioirn,  Nearchos  and  other  followers  of 
Alt'xander,  were  de>[«itf  Ijt  il  to  collect  materials;  and 
tho  narrative  piwenred  bj  Arrian,  of  the  daring 
voyage  of  Nearahoi  to  the  eehiaiyof  the  Boiibntes, 

1. s  the  most  valn.ihlc  record  of  antiiiuity,  by  which 
•0  idea  can  be  formed  of  Um  ibnner  oooditioo  of  the  i 
Delta  of  that  river  end  of  Soriana.  The  fleet  fl>  | 
niehedilecourM>at  Diridotos  (Ten-xiun),  n  [»rt  wliich 
t»u  not  nnknowo^as  it  waa  freauented  by  the  Arabian 
merchante,  who  broaght  hHhor  their  finakinoenBe 
■ud  ollii  r  >[iiccfl  for  sale.  Tci-edon  or  Diridotcs,  the 
Ibttodation  ot  which  has  been  assigned  to  Mebuchad- 
neiear  (comp.  Abyd.  ap.  Seal  Entend.  Temp.  p. 
13),  «;ts  a  villag-  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  a  distance,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  ila- 
cedonian  narigator,  of  3300  atadia  from  Babylon 
(Arrian,  Ind.  xii.).  The  position  of  this  place  liiis 
bflcu  tixed  at  J^ttl  Sandm.  a  gigantic  mound  near 
the  Pellaoopas  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  ooB^derably 
to  tbe  N.  of  tlic  rmlinuclnire  of  the  present  Eu- 
plmtee.  The  Heet,  in  following  the  windinga  of  the 
channel,  might  be  earned  nraeh  bejond  the  Shaft  d 
Wrnh,  whith  is  ca^ily  missed,  and  thus  might  have 
reached  the  supposed  uiouth  of  the  Failacwas,  op- 
podte  to  the  lilaad  of  Botltim  (comp.  Che»ney, 
Exped.  EuphraL  ToL  U.  868{  Aineworth,  pp. 
185—195). 

At-the  dtaMdntloo  ef  the  Ueeedonian  empire  con<- 
aiderable  inland  intercourse  and  traffic  was  encou- 
raged by  the  Selcucidao;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but 
that  the  marks  of  population  and  industry  which 
li.ivc  {mv«m  fmnd  on  the  banks  of  tlic  Euphrates 
should  Ik?  uMVrred  to  the  two  centuries  of  their  do- 
mildon,  when  tlie  ronrse  of  the  river  would  be  better 

CDtccted  than  when  it  l>ecame  the  boundary-line 
twi-^'U  Home  and  the  I'arlhians.  The  peat  high- 
Way  t:oin  Asia  Minor  to  the  citiea  of  Persia,  whkh 
cr.>-  I  1  the  Zfupna  of  tlie  Kiiphrates.  and  which  in 
Liter  tiiiie-i  hare  the  im{K>sinj;  name  of  the  "  roatl  of 
)M>ace  "  ("  /eu!;ina  Latinae  I'acis  iter,*  Stat.  SUv.  iii. 

2.  137),  thoujjh  improved  and  8tren[rthemHl  by  tiie 
liomans  when  their  power  was  established  through 
tile  whole  «>t  M'  >potaailn,  tiae  probably  laid  down 
on  the  lines  wliich  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Seleucid  princes.  (Comp.  Merivale,  IIi*t.  of  the 
JRammu  under  (Ae  Empire,  rol.  i.  p.  517.)  The 
Boman  soldiers  first  crossed  the  Euphrates  under  Lu- 
Cttlloe,  when  the  pasaage,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dental  dnmght,  was  nodend  aiMh  aMier  (Phit 


LuruH.  24):  and  in  the  fatal  expediti  on  of  Crx»«TW 
M-ven  legions  and  4000  horse  t*»ik  lh«  pajt^agt  »<f 
Thapaacna.  (Pint.  Crau.  20.)  Aupi--»tas  was  coo- 
tentci  to  make  the  EupliniJes  the  E.  boim-iary  rf 
the  lIoiiLin  empire;  nor  was  that  fruDtier  u  r. -jriot»i, 
except  during'  the  sLorl  interval  of  the  E.t>>  r:i  ooB* 
quests  of  Trajan.  Umler  Hadrian  tlie  iii-cna« 
boundaries  again  reteded  wilh.n  the  Kupbratflib 
The  campaigns  of  Trajan,  Severus,  Julian,  BoiiM* 
riu'',  Cln*>nx'«.  and  Heraclius,  illu>tTste  in  a  vwr 
interesting  manner  many  punts  in  the  geography 
of  the  brinks  of  tliis  river;  bat  the  coosiderstioii  of 
them  docs  not  fall  within  the  snipe  of  the  pnatcnt 
article.  It  may,  however,  be  obsoved,  that  Napo> 
leon,  when  foiled  before  the  walla  of  'AkJoi  of  his 
projected  march  upon  India,  had  oooceived  th«  plea 
of  pursuing  the  steps  of  Trajan  and  JuUan. 

3.  Physical  Geography.  —  Strabo  (zi.  pu  517)  tad 
Pliny  (v.  20),  among  the  ancients,  have  givm  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  ^hile,  as  haa 
been  observed  above,  the  narrative  of  tlie  vovage  of 
Nearchus  givee  the  best  account  of  the  then  state  of 
the  emboochnre  of  the  river.  It  must,  however,  be 
reoollected  that  considerable  clunges  have,  even  in 
the  hietorio  period,  taken  ptaoe  in  the  oontigoratkmef 
the  aoil  ef  ue  kfww  dialrietii,  in  eonseqncnee  of  tte 
great  amount  of  alluvial  matter  bn>ucbt  down  by 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Delta  of  the  PerMa  GnM. 
Nor  is  thie  the  onlj  eirenmstanee  winch  makee  it 

difficult,  in  any  .satisfactory  majintr,  to  re«.->.)ricile  the 
poaitions  of  the  anctente  with  modem  intreat^gaticaa^ 
— as  changes  have  abo  been  eActed  bjr  att.  The 
great  extent  of  the  plwn  of  Bahyliinia  i.s  cverywheW' 
altered  by  artificial  works:  mounds  *rise  opoo  the 
otherwiae  unHbrm  level;  walla,  and  nnid  ramparts 
and  dykes,  iiilersnt  eacli  other;  elevated  moivsos  .tf 
friable  soil  and  pottery  arc  succeeded  by  low  piatns, 
inundated  during  the  greater  part  ef  the  year;  and 
the  old  hah  of  canals  are  to  be  Bcen  in  every  di- 
rection. Further  researches  may  throw  great  liglit 
on  the  comparative  geography  of  the  eeone  of  the 
Lower  Euphrates:  till  then,  it  may  Im;  better  to  kdd 
our  judgment  iu  suspentie.  It  is,  however,  probabla^ 
both  liom  the  statemente  ef  the  aadanli  and  the 
physical  indications  of  the  soil,  that  the  united 
waten  of  tho  Euphrates  and  the  Tigiia  Ol  no  very 
remote  period  emptied  theniadtei  hrtd  the  gvlf  1^ 
.several  ilistinrt  tiiouths;  one  of  whicli  wa>  at  Tere- 
don,  accordutg  to  Nearchus, — the  mouth  of  tlie  Eu* 
phratee;  the  ether  the  Fluitigrie  e(  Pfiny,  prebiAlj 

the  Sfin(t-f!-'Ar(ib. 

The  extcut  of  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  not- 
withstanding the  great  length  of  the  rmr  ^1780 
Kn!:li^h  miles),  has  been  estimated  at  not  men  than 
1 08,000 gco:zr.iphical  miiea.  ( Ainsworth,  Rewarchea, 
p.  109.)  The  ancienia  correctly  placetl  the  .vjurc*« 
of  tliis  river  in  Taurus,  on  the  W.  slopes  ef  the  ele- 
vated plateau  of  i'ruiL,  At  Kehban  Ma'den  the 
two  branches  unite,  and  the  Euphrates  assumes  an 
imposing  character,  strugirling  to  Tnake  good  ita 
original  course  towards  the  Mediterranean  ("  Ni 
obstet  Taurus  in  nostra  maria  renturus,"  PompuMda, 
iii.  §  ■»).  hut  still  prc.s»inf:  against  tha  Tauric 
ch;un  at  the  tibow  iimde  by  Malatiyah  (Melit«'nc), 
till  it  finally  forces  a  pa-ssage  through  Taurus.  After 
precipitating  itself  through  this  gap,  the  Euphmt'-s 
winds  throuch  chalk  hiils  of  a  moderate  eicvalioa, 
while  its  waters  and  those  of  the  Tigiis  converge  and 
surround  Mesopotamia.  It  was  in  thb  district  that 
the  fords  of  the  river  were  made,  and  the  passagea 
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Iieen  identified  with  the  ancient  Zeogass  of  Samo> 
sata,  Cuinnuf^ne,  Birtha,  and  Thapsactus  res]H-c- 
tively.    In  the  line  of  the  river  Euphrates  the  limits 
of  tiie  upper  district  tenninate  to  the  W.  at  the 
hilU  of  Mesjid  Sandabiyah,  and  to  the  E.  at  the 
hilly  district  N.  of  Fdujah,  including  the  Pybw  of 
Xenophon.    Here  the  Euphrates  ("rapidaa  Eu- 
phratea,"  Stat  Silo.  ii.  3.  136)  plungea  into  the  km- 
lyin^  lifal  plains  of  Babjlonia,  with  the  force  of  it« 
current  much  diminished;  as  b  the  alluvial  depna- 
siona  it  is  oflen  not  a  milo  an  hour,  while  in  fta 
upper  course  it  averages  from  thrve  to  four  miles. 
The  current  of  the  Tigris,  notwithstanding  ita  tnuii- 
tionarj  fame  for  swiftness,  does  not  average  more 
than  a  mil.-  and  a  half  an  hour.    After  passinj;  tlie 
ruins  of  B.ibylun,  the  river  appears  to  become  smaller 
than  in  its  upper  coarse,  aind  was  eventually  sup- 
pi»s«i  to  lijsse  iti.cif  in  the  marshes  of  Lamlum  (conip. 
Polyb.  ix.  43),  but,  extricstiqg  itself  from  them, 
unites  its  waters  with  thoee  of  the  Tigris  at  JTur- 
m&h;  and  the  two  streams,  forming  one  channel  bj 
the  name  of  ShaU'el-'Arabf  dis^atjge  themselves 
into  the  sea  bj  the  town  of  BoMrah.    Bdofw  the 
Shalt-el-'Artd>^  Pliny  (vi.  29)  notices  1.  the  point 
at  which  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  hed  issued 
formerly  into  the  ^ulf,  "  locos  ntn  Enphimtis  ostiom 
fuit,"  D'Anville's  "aiicien  lit  de  I'Euphnite;"  2. 
Flumew  Saubum,  the  narrow  salt-water  channel 
which  separates  the  low-lyini;  island  of  AwHm  off 
tlie  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
niainhutd;  3.  Pbomoktobiom  ChaummKi  the 
great  headUnd  at  the  entrance  of  the  haj  of  Dooat- 
tl-Kuzpta,  from  the  S.  opposite  PheUche  island : 
and  4.  a  tract  almg  a  sea  broken  into  golfs,  vom- 
gini  similins  qnam  man,"  extending  for  0O1LP>  M 
far  as  the  river  Achaka  (compk  FeiBler,  SitU 
Gtog.  of  AtxUnOf  voL  iL  p.  212). 

The  permanent  flooding  of  the  Enphratee  is  cansed 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  along 
the  npper  part  of  its  course.  This  takes  place 
about  March,  and  increases  till  the  end  of  May,  when 
it  is  usually  at  its  greate:>t  height.  (Colonel  Ches- 
nej,  Exptd.  EuphraL;  Ainsworth,  Hetearchet  j 
Bitter,  Erdkmmkj  vols.  z.  zi.;  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babiflm.)  [E.  B.J.] 

EUPILIS  LACUS,  a  small  kke  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  S.  of  the  Lacos  Larius, 
and  neariy  intermediate  between  its  two  arms.  Pliny 
speaiu  of  it  as  giving  rise  to,  or  rather  receiving 
and  transmitting,  the  river  Lambrua,  still  called  the 
Lnmbro.  There  are  now  two  small  lakes,  called  the 
Logo  di  Putiano,  and  Lago  dAUerut,  which  com- 
municate with  tho  Lambro,  and  are  M-inrated  only 
bj  a  low  marshy  tract,  so  that  they  pn>b»bly  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  constituted  one  laiger  lake.  (Plin.  iii. 
19.  s.  89;  Clnver.  /fat  p.  410.)  [E.  IL  B.] 
EUPOLIUM.  [EuPAUtm.] 
EUPOKIA  {Eintopia),  a  city  of  Bfacedonia 
(Steph.  B.),  and  a  station  on  the  road  from  Heradeia 
to  Philippi  which  |Mlssed  round  the  S.  ^ide  of  Lake 
Prasias  or  Cercinitis ;  according  to  the  Tabular 
Itinerar}-,  17  M.  P.  from  Ueracleia.  This  distance, 
combined  with  the  name,  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
atood  at  a  ferry  across  the  Uke;  perhaps  at  the  spot 
vrhare  the  lake  first  begins  to  narrow  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  NW.  of  Ainphipolis;  but  more  probably 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  because  Ptolemy  (iii.  l  i. 
§  35)  reckons  it  among  the  cities  of  Bisaltia.  (Leake, 
Jftn-thrrii  dreece,  vol.  iii.  p.  228.)  [K.  B.J,] 
EUPVIlllUE.  [Attica,  p.  320.  a. J 
EUBITUS.   [CuAixis;  Ei;jKMM.] 


EUBO'MUS  (ESfWfut :  Eth.  Lliw/itis),  a  town 
in  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Grion,  which  runs 
parallel  with  Latmus,  was  built  by  one  Enrotmi.s,  » 
son  of  Idiis,  a  Carian.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  636,  65t}; 
Steph.  B.S.V.;  Polyb.  xvii.  2;  Liv.  xxxii.  33.  xxxiii. 
30,  xlv.  25.)  Under  the  Koman  dominion  Kiironius 
belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Alabanda.  (Plin.  v. 
28.)  Rdn  of  a  temple  to  the  north-west  of  Ala- 
baiula  arc  considered  by  I^eaka  to  bdong  to  Eu^ 
romua.   {Asia  Min.  p.  237.)  [L.  S.] 

EUBCyPA  (EupuvT;,  Herod,  et  alii;  E^/x^fia, 
lApmnla  («),  Soph.  ap.  Steph.  B. :  Eth,  E^/wnroTor, 
fern.  E<penr(t.)    Europe  is  that  portion  of  the 
globe  urtdch  ooostitutes  the  NW.  divinon  of  the  Old 
or  Grrat  Continent.  Its  proper  boundaries  are,  to  the 
M.  and  W.,  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans;  to  the  S., 
the  Ifeditemnean  sea;  while  to  the  E.  an  imaginary 
line  dia«-n  through  the  Archipelago,  the~^traits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Bhick  sea, 
as  iiur  as  the  western  extrenuty  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
is  its  conventional  limit  on  the  side  of  Asia.  Fran 
thence  the  supposed  line  runs  along  the  Caucasian 
chain,  in  an  YSR.  direction,  eroflseB  the  Caspan  sea, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  river  Ural  and  tlio 
Uralian  Mountains  until  it  terminates  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kara.   The  most  nortiiem  point  of  the 
mainland  of  Europe  is  in  lat.  71^  6'  N.,  its  most 
southern  in  36°  M.;  or,  xespeetivdy,  C.  Nord  Kgn^ 
and  the  Aoilo  ife  7br(|^inSpdn.  Its  most  western 
{Miint  is  in  long.  9°  W.,  and  it.s  most  eastern  in  60* 
20'       or,  respectively,  C  SL  Vincent,  and  a  spot 
in  tlie  Undian  Mountains  W.  of  fiotermfter^.  The 
surface  of  Europe  is  calculated  at  about  3,900,000 
square  miles;  uid  a  line  drawn  from  C.  St.  Vince$U 
to  the  month  of  the  river  Kara  on  the  Frozen  Ocean 
would  measure  a  little  above  3000  miles.  These 
limits,  however,  apply  to  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
and  ineltide  a  space  far  exceeding  any  dimensiona 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  the  best  informed  of  ancient 
writers.    In  one  respect,  indeed,  as  regards  this 
portion  of  the  Great  Continent,  modem  sdence  and 
the  imperfect  know  led  ;:.'e  of  the  early  cosmogntphera 
singularly  coincide.    Herodotus  and  his  contempo- 
raries considered,  and  perhaps  rightly,  tho  whole  of 
the  earth  then  known  as  one  single  continent,  r»- 
presenting  Eiuxipe,  Asia,  and  A&ica  aa  ao  inanj 
divisions  of  it.    Science,  on  the  other  hand, 
looking  to  the     il  cical  continuity  of  the  globe, 
considers  the  parts  of  the  old  continent  as  merely 
foiming  one  organic  whole,  separable  indeed  ior 
political  purposes,  but  really  connected  with  eada 
other  by  oommoa  atroctuial  and  ethnokigical  pro- 
perties. 

The  tripartite  division  of  the  old  continent,  with 
which  we  are  so  fiuniliar,  was,  as  regarded  the 
ancients,  an  arrangement  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  earliest  oosmographers  beUeved  that  the 
terni<]neous  globe  conusted  of  two  nearly  elliptical 
hemispheres,  sarroundod  by  the  great  river  Oceanus. 
The  Hebrews,  even  in  the  1st  century  D.  c,  m.iin- 
tained  Palestine  to  be  the  centre  of  the  workl :  and 
the  Greeks  ascribed  a  simiUr  position  to  thdr  oradea 
at  Delphi  or  Didona.  By  the  former  the  regiooa 
west  and  north  of  the  Great  Sea — the  Mediterranean 
— were  denominated  the  Land  of  Javan  and  the 
Islands:  and  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyjisey  does 
not  include  in  his  catalogue  of  countries  the  name 
of  either  Asia  or  Europe.  (Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Asieu) 
Asia,  indeed,  in  Homer,  signifies  merely  an  niluvial 
district  near  the  Lydian  river  Cayster  (//.  ii.  461); 
and  Libya  ia  confined  to  a  amall  portfan  «f  tha  2IE. 
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oonNr  of  AlHcft  ((ML  W.  851).  The  geo^pbj  of 

the  ancienbt,  like  Ui«*ir  jihysical  scifiice,  was  founded 
lew  upon  obaenwtion,  than  upon  fanciful  coamo- 
ffoplictS  wmtpmimem.  they  ima^nad  thitt  ttie 
earth  was  dividetl  into  certain  Mniilar  parts,  of 
wliich  UiOM  of  tbe  northeni  hemisphere  answered 
IjeDMBlly  to  dioae  of  the  soathera:  that,  far  tsample, 
as  the  Nile  flowed  in  a  nortlierly  direction,  ><>  the 
Uter  flowed  south  {  and  that  the  globe  was  eooom- 
paased  bjr  eartaln  wNiei  or  brIlB  of  wfaibh  two  wm 
uniiiliahitahle  fnnn  cuKl.  and  one  from  heat.  Nor 
were  these  theories  tbe  only  obstmctioiDs  to  more 
•oenraite  aeqiudntaaoe  wHh  tha  exteot  and  eonfigu- 
ralion  of  tin-  earth.  The  mot  advontumns  nan- 
gators,  tlie  I'hoeiiiciana,  both  of  Tjrre  aitd  Carthage, 
jadottdj  ooneealed  the  eoone  of  timr  Tojrages  as 
commcri'ial  secrets:  the  Greeks  who  settled  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterraoeau  and  Black  seas  rarelj 
penetrated  hr  into  the  bterior:  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  which  dlscloKcd  so  much  of  Asia,  scarcely 
ad'ected  Europe:  and  the  best  informed  of  the 
nndent  writers  on  geogmphf— tfaooe  of  Aiesaadria 
— had  few,  if  any,  means  of  ascortainincj  what 
i^oos  extended  bejcmd  the  Carfathian  muimtaiua, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  tbe  Penaan  gulf,  oo  tbe  other. 

Tlie  )i*'lip^"«  weie  pmpierly  the  first  sun  eynrs  of 
Bimpe:  yet  their  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond 
Jntlnd,  er  tiie  western  bnnk  of  the  Vtstnhk  But 

within  those  limit's  public  roads  issuing  fnun  the 
forum  traversed  every  province  of  the  empire; 
colonial  towns  supeneded  the  rude  hamlets  of  the 
Ganls  and  lU-riims  ;  and  Italian  merchantii  p<'r- 
vuded  every  district  from  Teviotdale  to  the  Lily> 
hasan  prancaitorf,  and  from  tbe  Atbatio  Ocean  to 
the  niotitl)M  of  th'  Dannlw.  Yet  even  the  Ifomans 
were  timid  navigators:  they  were  content  to  import 
amber  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  but  never 
explored  the  pulfs  and  bays  of  that  sea  itself.  They 
but  imperfectly  surveyed  tbe  shores  of  S{iain  and 
Gaul,  piefcrwd  long  joumejs  bj  land  to  compendious 
fi<»a-voya!je55,  and  to  the  last  repnnJed  the  western 
occau  with  a  kiud  of  superstitious  awe.  (Flor.  ii. 
17.  §  19S.) 

Euro}»p,  then,  as  it  w.-w  known  to  the  anrients, 
does  not  correspond  with  tbe  modern  ciuuitient 
either  as  respetis  ita  boondaries,  its  divisions,  it.s 
physical  a.ipect,  or  its  population.  We  sliall  ex- 
amine tltcsc  points  in  succession,  but  uiui>t  inquire 
first  into  the  origin  of  the  name  it»elf. 

I.  Xante. — The  earliest  mention  of  Europe  by 
Ga*ek  wiiters,  as  a  divi.sinn  of  the  plolic,  occurs  iu  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (va-.  250,  251.  and  290, 
291),  where  it  is  distincui.shed  from  I'eloponnesns  and 
tile  Greek  islands.  Ae!»diylus(/>(i^n.  177)  alludes 
to  a  threefolil  partition  of  the  earth,  and  mentions 
the  river  I'lua-sis,  in  the  region  of  Muuiit  Caucasus, 
as  tlie  boundary  between  A-sia  aud  Euroj^',  and  tlie 
Coiamns  of  Hercules,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  continent,  as  its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Libya. 
Libya  and  Europe,  indeed,  are  sometimes  represented 
as  one  continent.  (Agathem.  Geograph.  ii.  2  ; 
Sail.  Ji.  Jug.  17;  Lucan,  ix.  411).  Respecting 
tlio  origin  of  the  name  Europe  various  hypotheses 
have  been  started.  (1).  The  Tulgar  opmioii, 
sanctioned  by  the  mythologers,  was,  tliat  our  con- 
tinent derived  ita  appellation  from  Europa,  "  the 
bnMdobr»wi<d "  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king 
Agenor.  But  such  an  etymology  satisfied  neither 
gwgraphera  gcnernlly.  nor  Herodotus  in  particular, 
who  indeed  wonders  (iv.  45)  how  it  should  lutve  i 
oome  to  pus  that  the  three  main  diTtsuuM  of  the  | 
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euth  lode  ttrfr  Mines  fiom  thfse  funnies  tMipeo- 

tivdy — Asia,  Libya,  and  Europe.  The  conn^'ctlon 
of  Boropewith  PixKnicta  is  obrkNw:  T/naa  and 
SdooiaB  nMuiuein  were  die  esrfiest  esplorvn  of  tliw 

Wys  and  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  anvK.;^ 
tbe  first  coloDisen  of  ita  principal  islands  and  ita 
western  shores.    Tbejr  were  ue  fint  aleo  wfea 

pas.<efl  thronirh  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  surreynd 
the  ooasta  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  etttowd  An 
German  Oeean  and  perbape  the  BaUie  sea.  Aak 

the  name  Kiiroj);!  Iniars  a  clos«'  reseiriblance  to  Ibo 
Semitic  word  Ortb  —  the  laud  of  ann«et.  (BodH, 
Pkaleg.  34.)   SaA  an  appdktian  the  FlioeidciBao 
of  Ania  iiUL'lit  ju^tly  pive  to  the  re^ons  westward 
of  the  Aegean,  even  as  tbe  Italian  navigators,  in 
the  middle  ages,  looking  from  the  oppoaite  qoarter, 
denominated  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mc^iiter- 
ranean  tbe  Levant,  or  the  region  of  sunrise,  (i). 
Agathemerus  {Gfograph.  i.  1 .  p.  3)  says  that  Bms, 
the  SE.  wind,  is  the  root  of  Knrnja:  and  Herd  (^Klf^ 
moL  Vertuch.  p.  33)  derives  the  name  from  *ipi»f 
and  Moj  a  Seythiaa  word  denoting,  as  he  saya,  the 
earth  or  land  peiHTally.     I'erhaps,  however,  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  term  is  that  a£ 
Hennami  (ad  Horn,  ffgwm.  le.y%  al  haak,  it  ia  lem 
vapue  than  any  of  the  forcp>inp.     The  I'Oet  is 
speaking  <^  tbe  inlubitants  of  Pelopoonesoa  and 
the  idands,  and  Barops;  of  ths  htter,  as  disltael 
a](parent!y  from  the  former  two.     The  Ilorrj^rid 
baixl  was  most  probably  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minsb 
Now,witldnafbwhoors*  sail  firom  the  Anatie  main* 
land,  and  within  sipht  of  the  i-^lands  of  Tlia&as  and 
Samotbracia,  stretched  the  long  and  deeply  onbayed  , 
line  of  the  Tlufadan  sboee-^an  extent  of  eoast  ftr  | 
exceeding  that  of  any  of  the  Greek  islands,  or  i-ven  of 
Peloponnesus  itself.    Europe,  then,  as  liennann  sug- 
gests, is  the  Broad  Land  (efp^  4h|>),  as  distinguished 
from  the  Aepean  islands  and  the  jieninsula  of  Pelops^  I 
It  is  remarkable  too  that,  uniier  the  Byzaatiite 
empire,  one  among  the  six  dioce»es  of  Thrace  raa 
called  Europa.  as  if  a  vestige  of  the  oripinal  dc- 
sipnatiun  still  lingered  on  the  6})ot.    It  may  here  b« 
noticed  that  in  mythical  genealogy  Soropa  u  the 
wife  of  Zeui>.  while  A>ia  is  the  sister  or  wiff  of 
rrometheus:  and  llius  apparently  the  line  of  Zeus 
and  the  Olympian  divinities  is  connected  with  oar 
continent;  and  the  line  of  PnamethcuN  Epimeth»»u5. 
At  his,  &.C.,  or  the  Titanic  |»ower»,  wilji  Asia  oad 
Libya. 

II.  Boundaries. — These  have  varied  considerably 
at  difl'urent  epochs.  \\'c  have  already  seen  that 
Europe  and  Libya  were  at  one  time  rs^Ufdsd  as  tbe 
.•^ame  continent.  The  gradual  discovery  and  dis- 
tinction of  Eurofic  on  cliarts,  and  iu  the  kugiuifrc  of 
the  learned  or  the  vulgar,  arase  fi«m  two  opposite 
imptilses  of  mankind  —  commerce  and  conqne>t.  In 
the  fonner  tlie  riiueuiciaiis  took  the  lead,  in  tbe 
latter  the  Greeks;  bat  both  of  these  nations  yield 
to  the  Romans  as  discoverers  of  Eun>j>e,  iiuismnch 
as  tliey  explored  the  inland  region-s,  while  the  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians,  unless  attracted,  as  iu  the  ca.se  of 
Iberia,  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior,  planted 
their  colonics  and  emporia  on  the  verge  only  of  tbe 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

We  shall  perhaps  best  understand  the  progress  of 
discovery  by  a  reference  to  tbe  accounts  of  tbe 
earliest  casmogra pliers,  among  whom  must  ba  in- 
cluded Homer.    (Strab.  Proleg.  1.  p.  2.) 

I .  About  800  D.  c,  then,  tbe  earth  seems  to  have 
I  lioen  generally  regarded  as  an  irregular  ellipse,  of 
I  which  the  northern  and  upper  segment  oianpcised 
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th«  islands  of  the  A^ean  sea,  Pelnponncsas,  Hollas, ' 
Tbneia,  Thrinacrw,  or  the  tbree-cnmpriHl  inland 
Sicily,  and  n  Hiriall  fwirtion  of  tlic  hnrn  ,,f  Il.ily,  south 
of  a  line  drawn  between  the  Siiiu^  ^>cylac(.'u:i  and  the 
flfaras  Hifpoidatia.  Near  the  westeni  verge  of  the 
Cfmt  wpH"  tho  i>lt'H  of  the  Sirens  and  Elysium, 
aud  far  tu  the  Nh.  tiic  land  of  O^rygia.  The  cilip«o 
wu  eiicoinpas.«ed  by  the  river  Octaam.  Tliis  was 
the  primitive  Europe,  as  it  was  known  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  IloiiMr.  The  author  uf  the  Homeric 
poms  wa^  indeed  MqwiDled  with  the  oountries 
arrmnd  the  Ae{r«in,  and  in  some  decree  also  with 
thf!  Miuthora  coaiit  of  the  Euxine.  But  when,  as  in 
1 1)0  (  Kirsfiey,  be  liMiBtiWI  nan  nesterly  regions,  he 
deals  at  best  in  vagoe  nUBOOn,  wliich,  if  derived 
through  investigation  at  nil,  mra  prob«iblj  the 
legends  of  Phoenician  and  Etnucan  mariners,  partly 
credulous  themNclvps,  partly  dcsirons  to  exclude  the 
Greeks  from  tlifir  trade  and  settlements  in  the  west 
ef  Sicily. 

2.  Three  hundred  yean  afterwards  the  historian 
Ilecataeas  described  the  globe  as  an  irregular  ctrcle, 
of  which  thi  northern  hemisphere  contained  Europa, 
with  a  ttrj  vnoortain  frontier  on  the  ude  of  Asia. 
Some  advance,  however,  in  knowledge  had  been  made 
in  the  meanwhile.  The  Iberians,  Celts,  and  Scythians 
occupied  raspei^ively  Spain,  Soutbem  Gaul,  the  dis- 
tricts between  the  sonrces  of  the  Rhine  and  the  hier, 
and  the  S.  Danubian  plateau.  The  northern  limit 
of  Tbraoe  was  sopposed  to  be  eontenninoos  with  an 
nnezplorBd  and  uninhabitable  Ardio  region.  Italy 
was  not  as  yet  known  by  any  single  name,  but  was 
Hesigneted,  aooordtnc  ^  its  races,  as  the  land  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  AaaonttBS,  and  Oenotriana.  On  the 
other  hand,  allhonf^  the  Meilitermnean  was  still 
denominated  tin  Gfftak  Sea, —  bj  which  name  is 
Implied  ignonooe  of  the  AiUalie  Oeeon, — the 
Kuxine,  the  Ionian,  and  Ailriatic  seas  had  attained 
their  permanent  titles,  ilortheni  Qreeoe,  Pelupon- 
nesoa.  and  the  MedflarMtteMi  Ishwde  were  intimately 
known.  The  Cyclopes  and  LacNfry^'oniaiis  had 
Taniahed  from  the  shoces  of  the  latter,  and  even,  in 
the  NE.,  the  eoaata  ef  the  Fdoe  liMolia  were  de- 
fined with  tolerable  accuracy. 

3.  Herodotos,  who  had  both  travelled  extensively 
Umself,  and  poaeeeeed  tiie  adraotaf^  ef  eensolting 
the  (lej^criptioiLs  of  his  prc<!«  f's.sors,  Hellanirus,  Ileca- 
taeus,  &c,  surpassed  them  all  in  his  knowledge  of 
partindar  legkM.  Yet  he  was  nrodi  better  ac- 
quainted with  Western  Asia  and  Aegypt  tlxan  with 
Europe  genenlly,  to  which  indeed,  if  he  dues  not 
oonmrad  It  with  Asfa^  he  aangns  a  breadth  greatly 
dispioportioned  to  its  tnie  rlini*  nsion.<?.  He  places 
tlM  region  of  frost  far  below  the  Baltic  aea,  and 
wprBMBta  the  river  Oeeanve  ae  the  gvneml  bonn- 
daiy  of  the  land.  He  seems  also  to  have  piven  the 
Oambe  a  aootherly  iuclioation,  in  order  that  it  mar 
—leepoaJ  with  tlie  imtiMrif  ooBrM  ef  th»  Mku 
The  globe  ilMlf  ha  ooMeivedaaeUiiitiealntiNrtlnD 
apheroidaL 

4.  Rven  Brateithepee,  wba  cunnpand  Ids  great 

work  iiH^mt  n.  r.  2(MI,  and  Strabo,  w]ii>  i>n)!>.iMy  had 
before  hiui  the  recent  surveys  of  the  liuman  pro- 
Tineee,  made  by  oider  of  Angnttae  dier  11.0.  S9, 
entertained  very  imperfect  notions  of  tfio  extent  of 
Europe  Ut  the  north.  Of  Unssia  and  the  Baltic 
legiana  geaenOf  thef  knew  Mdibg.  The  Roman 
rcgotiatore;*,  who  ne\t  to  the  lejjions  made  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  cverj-  conquered  land,  did  not,  until 
another  generation  had  paeeed,  Tentnre  beyond  the 
SIbacrlheWeeer.  TheciiiipMgaief Onmu Neio 


in  n.  c.  12 — 9,  and  of  bis  son  Gcrmanicns  in  14 — 16 
A.  D.,  Brst  contributed  to  a  more  exact  aoonaintaoea 

with  central  Europe.  Pliny  the  rliler  w.is  attarlied 
to  Olio  of  the  legions  of  Drusu."*,  and  both  himself 
gives  a  lively  account  of  the  Regio  Balavomm,  and 
probaMy  iinpartixl  to  Tacifiw  many  details  which 
tlie  historian  in-^crtrd  in  hi-t  Treatise  on  the  Ger- 
mane. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  interval 
tietween  the  cotnposition  of  Lis  <;. mtaiii  i  am!  f]i« 
Annals,  Tacitus  extended  and  impruved  Ins  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  and  manners  of  the  Teatonio 
races.  His  namrw  of  tribes  and  their  weapons  are 
amended  frequently  in  the  later  of  these  work.s. 
Ptolemy  the  geographer,  who  wrote  aboul  a.  d.  1.35 
and  in  the  rei^n  of  Hadrian,  mentions  a  con.Hiden«l)l8 
number  of  tribes  and  places  N.  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  DMia,  as  far  N.  i^peieatlj  aa  Hovegoiod, 
which  were  unknown  to  former  cwnNigraphers.  Bnt 
his  notices  of  these  regions  scareely  extend  be- 
yon  1]  mere  names,  which,  both  as  respects  their 
orthography  and  their  relative  situations,  cannot 
possibly  be  identified  with  any  known  districts  or 
tribes.  The  woric  of  Ptolemy  itself  is  indeed  both 
fragmentary  and  oormpt  m  its  text:  yet  even  if  we 
possessed  the  wh<de  of  it,  and  more  correct  manu- 
scripts, we  should  probably  gain  little  more  accurate 
infrnmatioa.  His  statements  were  in  the  main,  as 
regards  thoee  obscure  tracts,  derived  from  the  vagoo 
aud  contradictory  reports  of  Roman  traders,  wba 
would  naturally  magnify  the  ferocity  of  the  races 
they  visited,  and  the  dangers  and  privations  they 
had  utHlcrqoiie.  During  the  jtrngrc^s  of  "**gmtt1fn 
southward,  as  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  cmpir* 
anooessivdj  receded,  the  popnhoion  of  the  landa 
north  of  tl:<'  Tamiis,  the  Volga,  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  both  in  Eurofe  and  Asia,  was  coostantly  flno- 
taathqr»  Vti  ita  ondidatfoai  stretched  from  China 
to  the  Atlantic.  As  race  pressed  upon  race,  with 
a  general  inclination  towards  the  line  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan,  the  landmarks  of 
geography  were  efia(:c<l,  and  trilx-s  which  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  had  conectl/  seated  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  A^etnla  were  pushed  onward,  if  they  eenthioed 
to  exist  independently,  int.i  tin'  Alpine  regioivs,  or 
as  £ar  WMtward  as  the  Loire  and  Garonne.  The 
baibariane  indeed,  who  seised  npon  Gaal  and  Ibote 

after  the  4l!i  century  A  D.,  t>roii:;ht  with  them  SOOM 
knowledge  of  the  regions  which  tb^  had  qoitted. 
Bnt  this  knewle«lge  was  eeareely  available  for  geo- 
graphical pur|K>se>,  even  whi-n  it  was  not  altojrether 
vague  and  traditionary.  It  was  needful  that  the 
great  flood  of  migratioa  dieold  snbride  in  fixed 
localities  beft)re  certainty  rmilil  V.o  <  litaiiswl.  After 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  two  very  different  classes  of 
men  hdped  to  nomplein  the  detaib  of  Bnropean 
geography  :  (1)  the  Scandinavian  jiinitrs,  whoso 
voyages  extended  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Bkck  aea;  and  (8)  the  ndMionBries  ef  the  Gieek 
church,  the  first  real  explorers  of  the  trart.s  vafruely 
designated  by  the  ancients  as  Scythia  and  Sonnatia. 
Aboat  the  9th  centmy  a.  d.  tbeee  piooa  men  had 

penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Kt!>.-i.i.  and  bn>u^t 
tlie  Sarmatian  tribes  into  corTC!>pundence  with  the 
ebnrch  ef  ConetaathMple.  CiviUaatioB,  and  with  it 
a  more  n-cjular  survey  of  these  regions,  followed  la 
their  track.  The  preachers  of  the  gospel  were 
stimnhrfed  by  their  seal  to  fresh  discover  lee ;  and 
their  converts  were  attracted  by  the  luxuries  of  the 
capital.  In  the  same  century  Charlemagne  ex- 
tciided  the  knowledge  of  Northern  Europe  fay  his 
cniiMle  ^linrt  the  Saxon  heathens}  Allied  the 
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Gfcat  conlribniad  to  tlw  mum  end  by  his  expedition 


into  tlic  Baltic  sea,  and  rrimjiiM  fnmi  thf  journals 
of  Other  a  »uccinct  accouut  of  those  couiitrieii,  as 
well  as  of  the  «m  Of— t  of  Pru»«ia.  In  the  1 3th 
•entuiy  that  repion  was  annexed  to  Christendom  bv 
the  Tictories  of  the  knighta  of  St.  John,  l-'rum  that 
opoch  <kt«!S  tlic  complete  diacoTery  of  the  European 
eoDtinent  from  I^jiland  to  the  Straits  of  Gibralur. 

To  trace  the  course  of  geo^pbical  knowledge  in 
Europe  flouthward  of  itt  prindpU  BMOiitiiD-cluuns, 
we  mast  r«rcrt  to  the  series  of  Roman  conqaests  in 
their  chronological  order.  The  Bomans  were,  as  we 
haw  mnarked  already,  the  flnt  aoeonto  sarveyora 
•f  tiM  ooutinent  In  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  Ponio  wan,  Illyricam  was  humbled  (b.  c. 
219)  and  the  eMtem  ihora  of  the  Adriatic  Lud  open 
to  Eorojpean  interooorse.  Thdr  adranoe  north  of 
tho  Snbicon  and  the  Ala^ra  was  more  gradual,  yet 
colonies  h:id  Ucn  established  as  outposts  among  the 
Boian  and  Insohrian  Ganla  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Ponie  War.  Efnrus  and  Macedonia 
u-  re  n  iluced  to  the  form  of  provinces  in  b.  167, 
and  Illjrricam  filial^  broken  up  into  three  cantons 
b  the  year  ftnowinf .  Bf«n  in  the  most  floarishing 
p^ritnl  of  the  M;w-edonian  empire,  Ulvricum  and 
Epirua  had  been  very  impetfectlj  explored,  and  were 
nganled  by  the  Grade  repablice  aa  but  one  degree  re* 
moved  from  barbarism.  iJt  foie  n.  c.  149  the  Homans 
had  begtu  to  attack  the  Gaols  in  the  AJpi,  and 
in^aally  made  tliMMdm  maeten  of  the  eoaiti  of 

D:i!m;i!i;i,  of  Ligoria  as  far  a-.  Sfain.  and  tlic  i  ntire 
isknd  of  Corsica.  The  Iberian  p«^'"«'l»  was  iiist 
ootnpletely  subjugated  by  tlie  Gaotabrian  wan  of 
Auj^ustus,  B.  c.  19,  although  Baetira  and  Tarra- 
Gooensia,  with  the  greater  portion  of  Lusitania,  had 
hog  beftie  reedvd  Roman  praeton  for  their  go- 
vernors. By  far,  however,  the  ini>>t  iiii["'irtant  enn- 
tributions  to  geographical  knowledge  ensued  from 
GaBMU^a  canpaigns  u  Gaal,  b.  c.  58 — 50.  These 
opened  Eonipe  from  the  maritime  Alps  to  the  At- 
lantic Ooean,  and  from  the  Massilian  gulf  to  the 
fltnitaef  Dover.  Theneeforward  the  Rhine  l^ecame 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  cm]iir«,and  the  German 
races  were  brought  into  direct  coUuion  with  fiome. 
Bejond  that  livert  tadMd,  the  Banana  made  little  er 
no  progran,  rinee  it  was  the  policy  of  the  emjierora, 
bequeathed  to  Ihem  by  Augustus,  and  acted  upon 
Ibr  oearty  a  centoiy  I7  the  pradenee  or  indoknee  of 
liis  ,-nrrc»firs,  not  to  extend  furthpr  the  limits  of  their 
dumiuious.  Noricum,  Pannonia,  lihavtia,  and  Vin- 
delicia  were,  however,  humbled  or  reduced  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Anirnstus,  and  the  arts  of  Rome  were 
carried  into  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  aad  the  territories  of 
modem  Austria.  In  tlie  reigna  ef  Claudius  and 
Vevpti-sian  the  Briti>li  islands  were  annexed  to  the 
circle  of  Roman  provinces,  and  for  nearly  three  ccn 
tariee  racnuted  its  l^one  and  paid  tribute  to  its 
exchequer.  The  last  important  acquisition  on  the 
European  mainhind  was  Trajan's  conquest  of  Dacia 
(A.D.81),  by  which  the  frontien  of  the  empire 
were  carried  beyond  tlie  DaniiV.  and  the  yoke  of 
Italy  was  so  finnly  imprtased  upon  the  vanijui.vhed, 
that  to  this  day  the  Wallachians  entitle  theniMdve^s 
in  their  own  language  the  RomunL  From  the  friths 
of  Kuril)  and  Clyde,  a  line  drawn  across  the  modem 
Metheriands  to  the  CrioNnwiU  pretty  accurately  re- 
prewnt  tlie  north-eastern  verge  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  Transalpine  Europe.  Beyond  it  the  conquerors 
pus.ses.sed  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  variooB  Tea- 
lohie,  Celtic,  and  .Slavonian  races  who  then  rov  il 
over  Uic  great  central  plateau  betncvu  thu  ^.  Uuiii. 
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of  the  Seine  and  the  Carpathian  hills ;  but  withor 
that  line  their  dominion  wa-s  fimily  secured  by  for- 
tified camps,  and  tlouriahing  colonies,  and  above 
all  by  the  roads  and  bridges  which  connected  tlw 
most  distant  prorinces  with  Italy  and  the  capitaL 
These  acquisitions  were  indeed  the  fruits  of  Ax  cen- 
turies of  nearly  unintermpted  war,  and  could  hart 
been  mmie  only  by  a  people  who  preferred  arms  to 
commerce,  and  who,  by  fresh  encroaciitnents  upon 
their  neighbours,  were  perpetually  tmpoeini^  npett 
themselves  the  necessity  of  Be«'uring  new  militarj 
fruntien  for  their  dominions.  The  ai^jject  of  Europe, 
as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  widely  different.  *.>f 
Gaul  and  Iberia  tliey  knew  little  noore  than  the  trarta 
contiguous  to  Massilia  and  Emporia  in  the  north, 
and  to  Gades  and  Tarteasus  in  the  south.  With  the 
Alpine  tribes  they  were  wholly  unacxjuainted,  and 
never  more  than  tempcnrarily  subjugated  the  baiha> 
nans  on  their  own  frontiers — the  moon  tain  -  races 
who  from  lUyricom  to  the  Euxine  were  ccnatamly 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  Eptras  and  Maoedon.  At 
its  utmost  extent,  tlierefore,  the  Europe  of  the  Greeks 
was  bounded  bj  the  monntain-chain  which  nm 
north  «f  Thraee,  Italy,  aad  Iberia,  and  co—ti  tilled 
.scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  modem  continent. 

The  boundaries  of  this  segment  were  00  the  CMtm 
sMe  long  undefined.  The  Ifedileinnean  mid  Ae 
Atlantic  were  indeed  definite  Ixirriers ;  and  the  re- 
gions beyond  the  great  mountain-chain  were  pre- 
ramed  to  be  tnckhes  wilds,  mUnhsUtaUe  fitan  eeU. 
Even  Polybiu.s(iii..37.  xxxiv.  7.8,  ,<;(7.).in  this  n>.»|*T-t, 
was  not  more  enhghieoed  than  Uerodotua;  and 
Strabo  and  his  eonteraporsries  in  the  Angnstain  age 

conceived  tlie  Gennaii  ()( eaii  and  tlie  .snutliem  curve 
of  the  Baltic  to  be  the  proper  limits  of  the  conttacnt. 
In  PUny  (iv.  IS.  a.  17*  16.  s.  90)  and  m  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §  33.  iv.  6.  §  4)  we  meet  with  the  earliest 
hints  of  the  Scandinavian  regions,  which,  however, 
those  geognphen  regarded  as  groupe  of  idaads, 
rather  than  continuations  of  the  mainland.  The 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  shifted,  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  slowly  to  the  west,  tbenbj 
contracting  the  supposed  bn  adtli  of  the  latter  conti- 
nent. It  was  originailjr  piac«d  on  the  right  bauk 
of  the  Csiwssisn  Phsris  or  Hypsnis,  next  at  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporas,  and  finally  determined  by  an 
imsginaiy  line  drawn  along  the  river  Tanais,  and 
across  tM  Bndne,  the  EMuspoQl,  and  the  Acgeaa 

sen.  The  T.mais  rind  Hellespont,  says  D^0lly^ius 
{Periey.  U,  15),  divide  Asia  from  Europe.  Pro- 
copius,  indeed  (B.  Goth.  ▼.  6),  reoam  te  the  earlier 
opinion,  that  the  Ph  i>is  was  tlie  ].ro]*"r  eastern  limit. 

The  dimensionsof  Europe  wcre,cuusequently,  much 
misundentood  by  the  andcBt  geographers.  Herodotus 
imnfriniHi  it  to  be  of  greater  length  than  A>ia  and 
Libya  combuied.  Even  Strabo,  with  far  super mr 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  at  his  disposal,  repre- 
sents Africa  as  .•smaller  than  Euroj*,  and  Africa  and 
Euroue  together  as  of  less  extent  than  A>ia  alone. 
AgaUMDMrns(Gae{9r. L 7)  was  the  first  to  assign  mora 
correct  relative  projwrtions  to  the  »ubdiri^ion5  of  the 
old  continent.  Tliese  ern>neous  computations  iiideed 
arose,  in  some  measure,  from  the  exclusion  of  iiearljT 
the  whole  of  modem  Riis.sia  and  Scandin-ivii  froni 
the  calculatioiu  We  now  know  that  Afnca  is  mora 
than  thrice  the  idse  «f  Eoivpe^  and  Atm  man  thaa 
f  )ur  times  as  larj,'e. 

Herodotus  (iv.  45)  complains  that  no  one  had  dis- 
covered whether  Europe  wen  sn  island  or  not,  inaa- 
mil' !i  :is  ilv  ivrthtTii  and  ea-tem  i»irtions  were  on* 
c^jiiui  cd.    :3omc  rumours,  iudcvd,  ut  iakuds  NW'.  d 
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tlip  mainlnnd  had  in  hin  time  iv-vIuhI  tlip  civilisM 
jjurtioiw  of  the  world,  tbroogh  U>e  voyajrcs  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  Caarilwidto,  Cornwall,  and  the 
ScUly  iNlands.  But  these  enterprising  navif^ntors, 
who  could  hare  pren  the  Greeks  so  much  infonnation 
respecting  the  western  shores  of  the  coDtinMlt, 
loaitljr  guarded  the  secreta  of  their  TOTa<r<^,  uitd 
contributed  but  little  to  the  science  of  petipraphy. 
That  Punic  manuals  of  navipttion  existed  is  ren- 
dered prdmblc  by  the  facts  that  the  Carthaginians 
poeseased  a  Uteratnre.  and  that  their  treatises  on 
agriculture  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by 
tbe  Romans  to  be  translated  into  the  Latin  Ian- 
f^tingt :  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  should  have 
cntru.vted  their  fleets  to  tlie  mere  traditionary  and 
eiDfirical  akiU  of  succcssivt  gcMntkm  of  jniota, 
Bnt  thdr  IaMMrtcd|re  perished  willi  tinm;  ania  the 
Greeks,  raccllent  a.H  thev  have  bectk  in  all  n^ics 
as  mvigalocB  of  Um  narrow  seMi  wm  rarely  ex- 
plorav  tt  the  main  ocean.  Vot  Aot^tnttc^  indeedi 
Kumfn-  is  till'  lH!.st  calculated  of  continents,  since  it 
presents  by  fiur  the  greatest  extent  of  uosa^-linc,  and 
heneeisdaBaffhedhyStraboCii.  12r))  as  woAvirxnMo- 
v*ardrrf^  or  the  iin»t  \aririiisly  fipun>l  of  the  earth's 
diTiskns.  To  a  Greek,  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  hy  •  corre  ef  moontains,  and  sprinpnp  forth 
!>y  ihni^  inaiii  jjinjt-otinns  into  tlic  sras  Mjuthwanl  nf 
its  inountain-baies,  presented  the  aspect  of  three 
fjnaiM$i  penmsDlas  ef  hnd,— Iberia,  Italia,  HelUs 
(to  which  PHlybitis  aiMs  a  fmrlh  in  Thrace  and  a 
flftb  in  the  Crimea), — reepectivelv  resting  apon  Um 
Pyvmeea,  the  Alps,  and  the  BaUcan  raage.  This 
STippfks.^1  Cdnfipuration  was  the  theme  of  frequent 
cooiment  among  the  ancient  oosroograpbefs,  and  the 
flonroa  of  many  iagMdoas  theoriea  ragardinf  tlia 
apencies  of  fire  or  water  in  prodncin  -  ihcin.  But  it 
is  intelligible  only  when  we  remember  the  limits  in 
whieh  Eorape,  as  known  to  tfie  Oraeks,  was  confined. 

To  an  anricnt  navigator,  l!owi  \  rr.  ^;lilinp  from  a  port 
in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Columns  ut  iicrcales,  this  con- 
flrofation  wioold  neoeaavily  he  a  sidjeet  of  renarkf 
i-]u<f  he  wmilrl  [ciss  alternate  project  ions  of  land  and 
the  deeply  embayed  gulfs  of  tbe  Aegean,  Ionian,  and 
Toseaa  seas,  and  wlSwaa,  aa  it  teened  to  him.  suc- 
(-<M>>ivf  coiitiniKi'.iniis  (>f  liis  preconceived  notions  of 
the  fonn  of  the  coutinent.  In  these  respects,  as  well 
aa  in  tlM  moia  nadobuinf;  chaneter  of  its  shore, 
K>iro|)e  jire^ented  a  marked  contrast  to  botli  Asia 
and  Africa.  Vet  tbe  Greeks,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
phijaical  analogies,  disooreml  a  simihir  distribution 
of  hmd  and  water  in  the  Anibi;in  {leninsula  and  the 
seas  which  bound  it,  as  well  as  in  tiie  long  Talley  <  f 
the  Nile;  and  they  thna  arrived  at  the  oondasion, 
not  oolytli.it  thi-i  phenomenon  was  rejieMed  in  evt  ry 
zone,  but  also  that  the  earth  was  constructed  on  a 
system  of  paralleliaaaa,  so  that  the  northern  and 
!.otitli>-m  hemisilMm  mm  nearly  eonlavarts  of 
each  other. 

in.  Tk»  (XmaU  amd  ProAtet*  of  Emrope.— 

The  climate  of  central  Europe  afiocted  the  progress 
of  dijioivery  nortliwanl.  The  moan  teropenUuro  of 
Spdn,  Italy,  and  Greece  was  lower  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day;  while  Tiaiil  and  (I.niiany  experienceti  al- 
most the  rigours  of  an  AixUc  winter.  In  their  wars 
with  llome  we  find  Gaalisb  ohns,  aeeustomed  to  a 
collier  and  more  bracing  atmosphere,  exhausted  by 
the  heat  of  modem  Lombardy,  although  that  region 
is  not  now  sensibly  wanner  than  the  south  of  Fmnoa. 
But  central  Eurojie  was.  for  BHuqr  eentttries,  as  r»- 
gards  its  climate,  what  Caandn  Is  at  the  present 
day*  Tha  vait  fbnili  and  mmum  of  Gaul  and 
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Cenmnny  were,  until  nearly  the  9th  centnry  of  our  em, 
untelle^l  and  undrained,  and  appnivated  tlio  cold  and 
humidity  of  tlM  northern  siilcs  of  the  Alps  and  Py* 
renees.  Nor  was  the  sontln  ni  flank  of  tliCNe  monn- 
tains  unafl'ected  by  the  Name  causes.  The  ICoinniis, 
even  in  tbeir  Italian  wars,  rarely  look  the  field 
b«'foie  the  month  of  April,  siiici'  tiny  dreaded  en- 
counterin;;  the  snow-stonns  of  tiie  Ajw-nnines,  and 
the  floods  which  at  the  melting  of  the  ice  converted 
tlic  fcetlers  of  the  Tiber  into  rapid  t^trrents.  The 
snow  lay  then  periodically  on  Mt.  Soracte,  and  tha 
Sabellian  herdsmen  fonnd  fresh  pastures  as  late  .as 
July  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Abmzzi.  Ovid, 
in  the  epistles  which  he  wrote  in  exile,  describes 
the  cold  of  tlie  Euxine  and  its  adjacent  coasts 
as  a  nMidem  trsTeller  would  describe  the  torn- 
peratura  of  Stockhohn  and  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  Saxony  the  lepions  cf  Drusus  and 
Germanicus  endured  many  of  the  hardaliips  of  a 
Bnirfaa  winter.  (Tae.  Aim.  I  60,  ti.  S4.)  Wo 
may  indeed  fDSpoct  that  the  lepionaries  owed  8ome  of 
tbeir  ill  ■nee—  in  the  Qennan  wars  less  to  the 
inelemeney  nf  the  elements,  thsn  to  the  skUl  orTaloor 
with  whicli  tliey  wen*  oi  iximxI.  Yet  the  horns  of  the 
moose -deer  which  are  ocuMionally  dug  up  in  Uie  fens 
of  Sonthem  Germany  attest  tho  praecnca  of  Arctic 
aiiiitials  in  tlio.s«'  rei;ion><,  and  the  frilmte  <.f  furs  im- 
{tosed  by  the  Konuuu  upon  their  Khenisb  provincials 
imply  a  temperatora  finr  below  the  ordinary  dinate 
of  tbe  same  regions  at  the  present  time. 

Upon  the  climate  and  productions,  however,  of 
those  portiona  ef  Bnropo  with  which  they  wero 
l>etter  acquainted,  cf  Eiirnj»»  south  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  the  ancients  expatiated  with  pride  and 
adnimtioa.  Thay  ascribed  ta  its  soil  and  tempen- 
tnre  penerallr.  that  poldrn  mean  which  is  nios.;  con- 
ducive to  tlieiucreaae,  tbe  bealtb,  and  tbe  physical aiui 
moral  dafnlopnMBt  «i  the  haman  spedea.  Europe, 
they  alleped.  was  happily  seated  between  the  mnes 
of  insnfferable  heat  and  ookL  It  was  exempt  from 
the  fieroer  aninnds  and  the  mors  noloaa  reptilcB  of 
the  neiphbourinp  continents.  Asia  and  Africa  were 
more  abundantly  cndowe«l  with  the  luxuries  with 
which  man  can  dispense  —  with  geni%  silln,  aro- 
matics,  and  Ivor)-;  but  Kiiro]v  produced  more  imi- 
fonnly  tiian  either  of  tliein  the  necessaries  which 
are  indispanaable  to  his  health,  strength,  and  safety 
—  rom.  wine,  and  oil,  timlwr  and  stone,  iron  and 
Copper,  and  even  the  more  precitms  metals,  gold  and 
silver.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  IStt,  127.)  Tho  Scythians 
and  Clermano.  indeed,  were  but  8e:uitily  pn>vide<l 
with  these  adjuncts  uf  hic  and  civihAation  ;  nature 
hod  reserved  Iter  boons  for  tbe  more  refined  and  in> 
t'-llipent  natives  of  the  south.  Greece  was  in  these 
rcsjjccts  highly  favourvd:  the  horses  of  The^saly, 
the  com  of  B^x-otia,  the  fips  and  oUvas  of  Athens, 
tho  vineyards  uf  Chios  and  Samo«,  were  celi  brated 
throughout  tho  world.  But  Itily,  in  the  estimation 
of  its  children  at  least,  was  the  parden.  as  ireli  as 
the  mistress,  of  the  world.  (Varm,  //.  R.  i.  2; 
Coluinell.  R.  R.  iii,  7 ;  I'lia  iii.  I,  seq, ;  \  irp.  di  nnj. 
L  136,  seq.)  Its  sevenl  provinces  were  distin- 
guished each  by  its  peculiar  pift.s  —  Campania  by 
its  wines,  Tarentum  by  its  fleeces,  Etruria  by  its 
rich  }Ki.stures,  and  Cisjilpinc  Gaul  by  its  cerealia. 
By  its  central  position  in  the  MeditemuH>an,  Italy 
was  enaUed  to  impart  to  less  favoared  repiuns  its 
own  prtxlucts,  and  to  attract  to  itself  the  gifts  of 
other  lands  —  the  minerals  of  Iberia,  tbe  bides,  the 
timber,  tha  herds,  and  horses  of  Gaul,  the  marbles 
and  tlw  flrnitn  «f  QvMOi^  and  the  bcanlgr  and  ibciigtli 
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of  the  British  Celts.  In  Europe,  »ko,  it  was 
mtf  to  aocfimatiM  tbs  frnil*  and  udmab  of  other 

ni^oiis.  Tho  almond,  oleander,  tlir>  chr^m-,  the 
aeacia,  and  syringa  were  importeil  Iram  Aitia  Minor; 
the  vine  and  aprioot,  fhm  Araienia;  from  VmoM, 

many  KfKH-ips  of  the  namcrous  gpnns  Potnnm, — 
Uie  onwge,  peach,  citroo,  &c;  while  the  fig, 
olive^  aal  date-palm,  the  damask  rose  and  the 

molbeny,  had  h  '-  n  transplantpd  from  Libya  and 
Sjria.  The  £uro|iean  bhores  of  the  &Iediterranean 
exhibit  aba  manr  fiunilieaof  Afincan  plants,  and  the 
fli«ra  of  Si(ily  ,\ui\  Haetira  combine  the  pro«!iict ions 
d*  the  temperate  and  trupical  zones.  Of  tliebe  ad- 
ditkna  tothe  fbod  or  Inauiy  of  man,  not  a  ftw  were 
impirtcd  into  Fnropc  by  the  CiP'f'k  or  Tloman  con- 
querors of  the  Ea&t.  Nor  wore  these  accessions  con- 
fioed  to  the  distrieta  which  nt  first  re(Tired  tliem. 
To  its  Roman  ira-tf^rs  Ci:\n\  and  the  I'lieni.sh  pm- 
▼inces  owed  tlie  vine,  a  liner  breed  of  sheep,  and 
aemal  kinds  of  dooMBlio  poaltry.  The  olhre  was 
cnrri<sl  from  Grrcce  to  Sjwiin,  and  the  race  of 
Gaulish  horsca  iinpruved  by  inteniiixture  with 
the  swifter  and  more  delicately  limbed  varietieB 
of  NuTnidia  and  Arabia.  Finally,  the  silkworm, 
whose  proiiuctiuos  scandalised  the  economists  and 
philcKiuphers  of  Borne  by  draining  Italy  of  its  gold 
and  hv  adding  new  inrcntivcs  to  rxtravriiranrc,  was  [ 
luiluraliaed  in  Greece  and  Italy  iu  the  Olh  century 
of  ow  efB,  and  bj  ita  introdoctifla  gm  »  new  im- 
pulse to  Europeu  aiatnifacture«. 

IV'.  J'opultUitm  of  Europe. — Tho  hij«tory  of  the 
population  of  Kurope  belon^^s  in  part  to  the  description 
of  the  •t^^•(•ral  j^rtions  of  it ;  and,  as  a  whole,  is  both 
t(x>  spM  ulative  and  too  extensive  an  inquiry  for  a 
sketch  like  the  present.  Neither  are  our  materiaUi 
for  huch  an  investifrafion  either  abundant  or  satis  • 
factory.  Our  only  guides  on  this  point,  beyond  some 
doobtful  reM>inbl:inees  of  mannem  and  ctistoms,  and 
•ome  data  founded  upon  the  structure  of  lanirua^e, 
are  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  But  the  prejudice 
which  led  tiw  Ondkt  to  regard  all  nnhellenit:  races 
as  Kirbarons  was  very  unfavourable  to  ethnological 
science;  and  even  when  they  treat  of  prc-historic 
races,  they  throw  a  mythokgical  veil  over  the  records 
of  early  colonisation.  The  movements  ot'  mankind 
from  the  ea.st  were,  in  their  conceptions,  either  regu- 
lated by  a  pod,  like  Dionysus,  or  by  the  son  of  a  gotl, 
like  Heracles.  I  he  lUimans,  again,  were  aatiafied 
with  incoqKirating  races  among  their  prorindals,  and 
incurious  about  their  origin  or  physical  character- 
iatics.  The  Greeks  also,  inhabiting  the  SE.  eoaxK 
of  Europe,  and  watching  the  moremcnts  of  thdr 
own  colonics  alone,  or  at  tnost  L'lt'niii  '-:  the  re- 
ports of  Phoenidan  and  Etnucan  nuuiners,  often 
purposely  iuYolvied  fn  fiddly  ft  is  prabable, 

ej^gerated,  imagined  that  the  main  stream  of 
European  ponoUtiou  bad  flowtd  generally  across  the 
Aq^ean  em  mm  the  eoaata  of  Alia  Minor,  with  oe- 
cnsional  intc^m{ltill:l^  <  ;•  a  In  ixtnir^  fniin  TliiK'nicia 
and  Aegjpt.  Tliey  were  unaware  of  the  fact  which 
modem  ethnology  lias  brought  to  light,  tliat  the 
course  of  inmiiirrntiiin  was  rather  fn«n  central  Asia  to 
central  Europe,  by  a  route  lying  north  of  the  Euaine 
•en  and  interMCting  the  groit  riven  wliieh  flow  east- 
ward and  southward  fmm  the  Alps  and  Rns.sia. 
They  tnued  the  origin  of  music  and  song  to  Thrace, 
but  they  did  not  kwrw,  or  would  not  admit,  that  the 

pojMilntion  of  Ilellas  itself  wns  dcrivcrl  ijr.itc  ;is  much 
from  Thrace  as  from  the  Lesser  Asia.  Three  main 
•tnami  of  popobtion  hileimiiigUi^  with  etch  other 
inoertaiA  locniitiii,yrtidBriiiiitiy  Satinet  fordefip 


initioo,  may  be  discerned:  (1).  The  Celts  and  Cio- 
meriaiM,  who  enlend  ovr  WHtiweifc  from  the  eliypts 
of  the  Cauca.sus,  and,  passing  rmmd  the  lif-nd  of  tbt 
Block  sea,  spread  themselves  vrtr  the  wbwk  of  £«- 
rope,  and  penaaiMBtly  Mtded  in  the  wat  (f^ 
The  Sclavonians,  or,  as  the  ancicnrs  df-nominatitl 
them,  Scythians  and  SarmatiaoS|  who  occa|iied  tbc 
east  of  Europe,  where  they  are  Cmd  beiide  tfn 
earliest  Celtic  colonies.  The  river  C^ier,  hpwfw. 
seems  to  have  been  the  western  limit  of  the  Sckirtv 
nians.  Tlienee,  iritlioafc  ertabliihii^:  thenwelm  ia 
the  Alps,  they  turned  in  a  southerly  directi'  n.  'in": 
they  contributed  largely  to  the  populi^oD  of  boun 
Greece  and  Italy.  (S>  The  Teatons — who  srrivoi 
at  ditTerent  epochs  :  (1).  as  Low  Germans,  from  the 
regions  b<-tvvfen  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  »tj- 
bliiihed  theinsdvw  tn  the  NW.  of  Europe,  and  (i) 
as  High  Germans,  who.  dis]-!:iring  the  Celts  sod 
Sclavonians,  occupied  the  unddle-higblands  of  Or- 
mimy,  and  in  the  historic  period  are  foond  mi 
of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danul*,  Tlv  "boi* 
plateau  of  central  Europe,  however,  was  per}«ttt»ily 
undergoing  a  change  in  its  popnlatiea  fiein  tbe  dax 
and  reflux  of  these  principnl  elements :  and  wkfi 
towards  the  cl««  of  tiie  1st  century  u.c.  tlie  Kciii:a 
legions  pa-scd  ilie  Rhine  and  entered  the  Henryi5i»a 
forest,  they  fonnd  Indh  Celts  and  Hich  ar..]  Lo* 
Gennans  arrayeti  against  them  fnnn  the  IKlvrtiaa 
pagi  to  the  Iroiitiem  of  Bohemia.  The  Iberian  pan* 
sula  alone  may  serve  for  an  examjile  nf  the  admiitort 
of  nices  in  the  European  continent.  In  it  wt  ran 
trace  no  less  than  six  waves  of  ininiigration.  (1).TI» 
Celtic,  pushed  to  its  western  bjirricr  by  tbe  encrpati- 
ment.s  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Teut<>n>;  tkf 
lU-rian,  wliose  I.'inguage^aa  it  appears  in  i'tu>  lunkn 
Basque  dialect,  indicates  a  Celto-FinnUh  wipt, 
and  conseijuently  a  derivation  of  the  Iberian  peopif 
itiielf  from  the  remote  eaatem  etqipes  of  Asia:  tbe 
Celtibcri,  as  their  name  imports,  were  a  hybrid  net 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two;  (.3).  the  Libj- 
Phoenicians  of  the  south,  who  were  introilui-e»l  bv  ll* 
Carthaginiana;  and  (4)  an  Italian  element  hrMf!tA 
in  by  the  Romans.  A  fifth  variety  was  occastoud 
tbe  irruption  of  the  northern  tribes-^  Vaadslt.  Via- 
goths,  and  Sneri — in  tbe  5th  omtniy  a.i>.,  by  *l>i<^ 
movement  a  High  and  Low  German  elenMOt 
added  to  the  original  pipulation.  Lastly,  in  thf 
8th  centtuy  a.d.,  with  tlte  Arabian  conquest  omm  n 
infusion  of  Semitic  blood.  The  Greek  txMlm-' 
Soguntnm  and  EnijK)riujn, — founded  by  Zacynthians 
and  MMeiliani  respectively,  were  scarcely  so  perni-v 
nent  or  eo  hnportant  aa  to  atfect  materially  tbe  popu- 
lation of  Spain. 

V.  XoiyHcvev  Qjf  ^artiipe.  —  Of  the  diekds 
spoken  b  ancteat  Enrope  we  InHiw  crca  Iw  tbeo 
of  its  ethnocmpliy.  The  educated  Romans  nsed 
two  hmguagea  fiuniliarly,  their  own  and  the  Grrrk; 
the  Oredn,  ooe  only:  and  both  alike,  in  general, 
contemned  all  other  idioms  .xs  unwurihy  tlie  attenlinn 
of  ciTiliied  men.  Their  communication  with  fonign- 
ers  was  carried  on  through  tlie  nwditmi  af  bteqMt* 
ers.  and  a  few  inst!\nces  only  .-m'  rivi  .rd.il  uf  a  Gi^'t  k 
(Com.  Mep.  Thtmist.  c.  10)  or  a  Komsn  (Orid, 
Ep.exPomt  iv.,  £p.  13)  undergoing  the dnd)^<f 
learning  a  fonM;:n  tongue.  On  the  other  hsnJ,  the 
dialects  of  the  other  reoes  of  Europe,  being  oeiiiKr 
Teflned  norpraeerred  bjamdvelitcntnr^paihu^ 
vanisbetl.  The  Celtic  pave  place  in  the  Ganlijk 
and  Spanish  provinces  of  Botne  to  the  geoenl  em* 
ployment  of  Latui:  md  «t«a  tbt  Gflnniii  b^f^ 
tha  Bhioe  iK^wwd  tbe  apeedt  cf  tbrir  mmww 
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(Tac  Jmn,  L  58,  U.  10).  The  ooofusion,  or  indeed 
tin  obBteniUan,  of  tonf^nM  was  further  aooelenited 

bv  tho  collection  witliin  the  Roman  empire  of  soldieri 
or  lUaven  from  ncarlj  omjr  regioo  of  the  world.  It 
ma  earier  for  theae  aliens  to  forego  tlieir  own  rer- 

nacnlar  (iiaI<Tt.s  and  to  acquire  tlic  l  ointnon  l  iii[rnapo 
of  thtir  ma-vtcnt,  than  to  oommuaicato  wiUi  each 
other  in  a  lin/pia  frtmea  oonipaanded  of  Um  most 
O|tpi>ito  vnriiMifs  of  sfjwcli.  IIow  f.-u^ily  n  iniiiiiiim 
language  might  sujMnsedo  a  oative  idiom  appears 
fWm  two  remarlnble  cases  in  ancient  historr.  (1). 
Tbs  Jows,  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
(Senenlljr  adopted  the  Greek  toogoe  in  all  their 
"dties  of  dispenioa'*  west  of  Fdartine.  Thoir 
Mcred  b'x«ks  were  tninslatcd  into  Hellenic,  nnd  that 
idioun  was  cmplojed  even  in  the  service  of  their 
synaf^ogurs.  (2).  The  Etmscans,  for  at  least  six 
ci'iitiiries  after  the  foiiriil.-ilinn  of  Rome,  rPL'tdated 
tho  more  solemn  ceremonies  and  expounded  the 
mora  startling;  prodigies  of  the  Roman  people.  Tet 
the  Romans  themselves  rarely  acquired  the  lanpuajre 
of  tlieir  saccnlutal  iustructoni,  and  Latin  waa  the 
onean  of  eommnnieatian  Cht  all  the  tribes  between 

the  Ti^KT  and  tlic  ^fairnu  This  prevailing  iiifhienre 
of  two  languages  in  the  more  OTilised  portions  of 
ancient  Enrape,  cemhiasd  wHh  the  ciicnmstanea 

that  nearly  all  our  knowledge  <T  its  various  races 
is  derived  from  Roman  or  Greek  writers,  who, 
when  thejr  toodied  vpon  philolofry  at  all,  dtber 
penerted  it  or  mrule  themselves  ridirul  nis.  throws 
an  alnioist  impenetrable  cloud  over  the  subject  of 
the  oriirinal  dialeets  of  Europe.  A  few  broad  linea 
■od  a  few  probable  analogies  an*  all  that  modern 
fingnistic  science  is  able  to  contribute  towards  elu- 
cidating a  subjset  whleh,  if  eleaify  vndentood, 
Would  exjilaiii  also,  in  a  prcat  de^rre^,  the  movements, 
the  interweaving,  and  the  final  position  of  the 
Bnropean  nioM.  Tlie  Sdavonlan  mee,  at  one  time, 

cxtendtsl  from  the  Adriatic  1 1  the  Arctic  wa,  com- 
wiftiug  the  Sannatae,  Kuxobni,  fniiu  whom  the 
Boasians  derive  their  name,  the  Illrrians,  Panno- 
nians,  and  Veneti,  &c.  Westward  of  Modem  Saxony 
their  prugress  was  arrested  bj  the  Celts :  in  pre- 
bistnrie  times,  indeed,  the  Celte  maj  be  described 
generally  as  the  occupiei-s  of  the  western  half  of  the 
continent  north  of  the  Alps  and  I'yreDci^,  and  the 
SclaTodana  of  the  eaatem.  Both  were  respectively 
cither  interjionet rated  or  pushed  onward  by  the 
third  great  8tn-am  of  immi^ntnt.s  from  Asia  —  the 
Teutonic  family  of  nations.  The  Sclavonians  indeed 
maintained  themselvc^s  ea^t  of  the  Vi>fiil.i.  altfmnL'h 
even  here  they  were  encroached  ujion  hy  Low  (jenuaa 
and  even  Mongol  races,  wbicli  the  ancients  described 
under  the  general  ap|ieIlation  of  Scythians.  TheCelts 
were  njons  elTectuaily  displaced  by  tiic  Teutons,  and 
hi  hlitoric  ages  were  found  in  Urge  masses  in  Gaul 
and  the  British  islands  al  'HC.  Yet  even  in  these, 
their  ultimate  retreats,  they  yielded  to  the  htnniger 
and  better  onranisod  races  which  Ibllowed  their 
steps — tothi  Kr:iTiks,a  Ilijli  Clcrman  people,  in  Gaul; 
and  to  the  Sixoius,  a  Low  German  jieople,  in  Britain. 
There  was  iiMleod  a  perpetnal  shifting,  interweaving, 
advance,  and  even,  in  .some  cases,  retrocession  of  the 
central  population  of  the  continent.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, as  described  by  Tacittis,  are  to  be  fonnd  Celtic 
tribes  :  in  Celtic  Hritain  long  Btrij«  of  territory,  as 
well  in  the  interior  as  on  tlie  coxst,  were  occupied  by 
Tentone:  the  Sdavoni.an.t  regained  Bohemia  from  tho 
High  Germans;  and  the  Gauls,  who  in  the  4th  century 
1).  c.  saclced  Itomeaod  Delphi,  in  tlie  same  generation 
flitablishfld  thenaahrai  betweanthe  lli«fa,  tha  Bubi- 


con,  and  the  Alps,  from  which  region  they  cxpelltHl 
Germans  and  Sclavonians.  The  basis  of  the  original 
population  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  Telasgian;  at 
IsMt,  Pclasgians  were  the  first  national  element 
which  history  acknowledges,  or  to  which  conmrrent 
traditions  point  So  much  of  the  population  of 
Hellaa  as  did  not  enter  £urope  from  tho  sea-bord 
was  derived  firom  Thrace,  and  Thrace  was  peopled 
hy  Jnlavonians,  The  most  archaic  forms  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Latin  knguage*  indicate  anch  an  ori- 
ginal, and  the  traditions  tf  the  Grseha  and  the 
Latins  e<|ii:illy  (  nnfinn  this  snppo^ition  ;  for  the 
fonner  point  to  the  Uyperboiean  regions — i.e.  to 
thenerth  of  the  nnge  of  One  and  Olympus — as  the 
cradle  of  their  lace  (Diod.  ii.  47.  p.' 198,  DindorC; 
Clem.  AIez.Sfroai.  1.  jp.  225),  and  the  Utter  deitve 
the  royul  line  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  Mysia  and  the 
Troad.  Arcadians,  tixi, — i.e.  Pelasgians, — were  set- 
tled on  Mount  Palatine  before  the  arrival  of  colonista 
from  Asia:  and  the  subject  {N>pulation  of  Etruria 
bears  numerous  traces  of  a  I'elx^L'ian  origin.  The 
races  of  Western  Aaia  and  Eastern  Europe  were  long 
Identical,  and  we  have  abeady  seen  that  no  actual 
b<inndary  for  many  ages  was  known  between  these 
diviaions  of  the  Great  Continent.  As  the  earliest 
stream  fnm  eentnl  Ada,  the  Srhvonian,  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  Aetrean  wa,  and  spiread  over  I'la;- 
tus  and  Colchis,  and  round  the  bead  of  the  Ku\iue 
as  fur  as  Ifoont  Haemns,  vre  are  probably  justified 
in  recoijnising  a  S<l;ivoni:in  jxipulation  thrnuirhout 
the  region  that  inienened  between  the  Tauriaa 
diain  and  the  weetem  coast  of  Italy,  and  b  aacfib- 
ing  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  the  Ilellenie  and 
Auaonian  peninsulas  to  the  Sckvonian  stem.  In 
both  faiBtiiieei,  indeed,  it  was  early  and  matevully 
affected  by  Celtic  and  Teutonic  admixtures.  Finally, 
the  Hellenes,  a  High  German  race,  predominated  in 
Greece;  and  Loir  6era«n  tribes  to  vAkh  the  8abd- 
lian  stock  belonged,  in  Italy.  The  southern  cocists 
of  the  Mcditcrnmean  were  more  nearly  affected  by 
Semitic  immigratioiM  firam  Phoenida  wd  Carthage 
than  the  iiiteridr  of  the  cnntinent,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  all'ect  mutt-rially  the  stronger  genns  uf  pojjuk- 
tion  —  whetlier  ScUvonlan,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic  ^ 

The  print  ip.ll  nn-nntains  and  rivers  of  Eumj*  nro 
described  uiuier  their  respective  heads,  or  in  the 
general  account  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong. 
We  mu>t,  li'inever,  Ix'fore  closing  onr  sketch  cf  tho 
NW.  division  of  the  GrwU  Cuutinent,  briefly  advert  to 
some  featurt>s  of  its  pcoklgical  sjrstcn. 

VL  Ctdlof/iail  Ftdtures. — Since  we  are  treating 
more  especially  uf  Europe  as  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  it  will  be  expedient  to  restrict  onr  survey 
of  il.s  river  and  minmtain-sy>fem  to  the  IxMuidaries 
assigned  to  the  continent  by  geographers  unac- 
quainted with  nearly  two>tliin!s  of  it, — the  whole 
of  Scandinavia,  and  the  iriTater  jjortion  of  Ra'-sia. 
j  In  fact,  the  Europe  of  the  ancients,  if  wo  require 
I  defmite  aecoBOts  ef  it,  is  ncariy  conterminous  with 
the  European  provinces  of  Rome.  Nor  by  such 
exclusion  do  we  omit,  as  respects  Europe  gene- 
rally, any  material  feature  or  element  of  ito 
figuration;  for  the  Scandinavian  Al|«  are  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  Kurii}iean  uiountJiiiis  by  tlie 
great  N£.  plains,  and  the  Grampiaii  jEBfchlands,  with 
their  English  and  Welsh  branches,  are  also  an  insn- 
lated  group:  whereas  all  the  mountains  of  central 
and  Southern  Eurofic,  from  Calj>e  to  tlie  U<wjx»ru», 
and  from  Aetna  to  tho  northern  Bank  of  the  Car- 
pathians, constitute  in  reality  but  one  system,  which 
aMtom  has  dividsd  into  certain  prim  i]  >1  masses  cc 
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ftniltM.  The  ;;rcat  immiitdn'WimwIiidi  Ibnmtiw 
llMe  iT  the  thriv  or  five  boiitiK  i  n  ]>^ninsubs  of  Kii- 
fope,  and  from  which  it«  priucijial  northern  riveni 
dflMeod,  oomnwfwet  wiUi  the  piaoioiitory  of  Aru- 
bram  (T.  FinUlerre),  and  w  termiiuiteil  ly  th.' 
Helkspoot  aod  Propoatii.  Of  thb  rook/  girdle  the 
Mfchnt  poiirtt  mOnPieth  Midi  to  tin  'PymuBm, 
lUag  11,271  fei-t  alK)vc  the  lev»>]  of  the  sea;  Mont 
BUune,  16,800  feet;  aod  the  tummitii  of  Mt.  Ktaemos 
or  the  Qml  BdloiB.  All  tlw  ether  groaps  or 
•  liaiiis,  whetlMr,  Hke  t!if-  Caqratliiam.  ruiiiiiii:,'  up 
the  centre  of  tb*  eoDtinent,  or,  like  the  Apcuuiues 
and  the  SpuSA  and  Ofwk  uieuntaiM,  drnMnUiig 
to  its  southern  extremities,  arc  to  be  rrparded, 
whatever  their  relative  diumuiooa  majr  be,  a»  aecood- 
arlen  onty  eftlM  principd  aoaa,— Hi  tspm  or  bnt- 
tn-  To  the  southward  these  protubemnces  nin 
for  the  most  part  in  parallel  ridges,  inch  as  the 
■ienas  of  Spvii,  and  the  elliplied  hoOoura  of  the 
Apeniiinoft;  or,  like  Mount  Hai-nius,  they  are  split 
h)U>  luuTOW  but  profuuod  tiiifiures,  intp  which  Uie 
l^t  of  daj  Muedf  poMtnlM.  In  Spain  and  Italj 
the  mountains  in  general  (ieeline  pradiially  as  they 
apprmch  the  Mediternuicun,  whereas  the  Grecian 
ranji;es  pmjeet  atnoflv  into  the  sea,  and  re-appear 
ill  the  iiumenm-S  rotky  islands  whicli  stnd  t)ie 
Aegean.  The  general  gcolopcal  feature-s  uf  this  zone 
ano^  in  tht  Iberiao  moantaim,  gnnite,  crystalline 
■tnia,  and  primary  fiw.silifem(is  rwks.  On  each 
rida  tt  tha  ceotial  chain  of  tlie  Alps  calcanxiUA  rw-ks 
fMoi  two  grMftnio«iitaiii>ianfs,and  rist  oocaskmally 
to  an  altitude  of  ten  or  twelve  thooMUid  feet.  Crys- 
talline schists  of  varii'ii.s  kimis  ^'cncraUjr  constitute 
the  phinaftw  of  the  Aipino  v  rest  and  iiaofiMla.  The 
ApennineH  and  the  Sicilian  moujitains  are  moj'tly 
calcareous  rocks.  Secondary  limestones  oeciipy  a 
ipreat  portico  of  tho  high  laiid  of  Eabtcm  Kumpe. 
Bepnnin;:  from  the  western  extremity  of  this  zone, 
we  find  tlwt  the  nortlieni  or  Gaulish  hide  of  the 
firreBeea  la  tlie  more  pradpitoos  and  abmpt,  and 
it.H  ^^lmmit«l  so  noteheil  and  rasri^od  that  from  the 
phiius  below  they  apju-ar  like  the  teeth  of  a  sjiw, 
whence  the  term  Su  rra  (Mons  Serratu.s)  has  lu-eii  i 
apppipri.iteil  to  the  Hwnan  mountains,  wliere  tliis 
conformation  especially  j>re\ails.  On  the  Sj«iiii>h 
side,  the  Pyrenwi  dMCvn  l  towards  the  Ebro  in 
pi-ranlic  terraces  winrntc*!  by  di-ep  precipitous 
vullevs".  The  pa»ate>t  breadth  of  the  I'yrcneiiii 
ranpe  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  length  270. 

On  the  northern  flank,  the  most  conspicuous  ofT- 
bo\s  of  the  zone  are  tite  volcanic  moontains  of  Au- 
verirne  and  the  Oofoones.  Tlieaa^  indtad,  a>e  tho 
link  Let  ween  the  mora  elevated  masses  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  pr»»jectiooa  of  the  Ce- 
TenncA  extend  to  the  right  bank  of  tha  BhoM,  and 
the  Jura  mountains  of  tiie  Alpine  range.  Tha 
northern  proTinoes  of  France  form  a  portion  of  that 
immeuKe  plain,  wlttch,  without  taking  into  account 
amaller  eminences  and  undulations,  extends  from  the 
Seine  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas, 
thruu'.'h  Belgium,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Roasia. 

The  European  rannntain-sone  attaina  a  greater 
altitude  as  it  proceeds  eastward.  Abonl  the  52nd 
patalM  of  north  latitude,  it  begins  to  a.se<>nd  by  ter- 
races, groups,  and  conoentric  or  fonUel  chains,  until 
it  reaches  its  highest  eleVatlon  tn  tha  range  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Balkan.  The  immediate  projections 
of  the  Alps,  on  the  side  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  I.,om- 
bardy,  are  com|>anitiTr]y  short,  but  rapid  and  abrupt. 
Tlia  apinc  of  the  Italian  jieniiisnla,  liowever,  the 
ababi  of  tha  ▲pennioes,  aa  wall  as  tiie  Siciliaii  j 


moontaina,  an  really  coptinnaUoBS  of  tfca  Alps,  ttm 

as  the  Grecian  mountains  through  Northeni  HeiljB 
as  fiir  aa  tha  Laconian  higbiaods  are  oontinaati<<u 
of  Moont  Haoraa.  The  Oaraie  or  more  pmprriy 

[  the  .luli.in  Alps  connect,  under  the  ISth  n.<ri.lLtn, 
the  Balkan  with  the  centre  of  tho  rai^  of  tke 
HoNoihm  and  Itafian  JUpa.  Tha  rivar-qntaa  4 
Italy  has  no  featuw  in  common  with  thaa 
Spain.  In  the  laltir  paninsnla  the  Talleji  iMdoMi 
by  tho  aioiTia  ware,  In  aoRM  remote  era,  the  barins  tt 
lakc^,  of  whi(h  the  Sjianish  rivci-s  are  the  Tfsiiiu- 
arics :  whereas  the  watmbcd  of  the  Apeoaints  is 
generally  brief  and  rapid ;  and  tha  Arao,  tha  Thr, 
the  Liri.s,  Ac.  have  in  all  aces  been  subjer  t  to  t~ui<lm 
OTertk>w  of  their  waten,  and  to  as  sodden  lalbu- 
dcDoe.  In  daaliBne  (hnd,  ndeed,  m  iMtwarfc 
streams,  combining  into  central  reserroirs,  —  the  Po, 
the  Athesis,  &c, — funushesi  with  little  akl  fhn 
man,  a  aataiai  lirigaliaa  to  the  ridi  alfaiTia]  plank 
Tlie  whole  region  was  probably  at  one  period  a  nat 
lake,  of  which  the  banks  were  tiie  Alpine  pv^edidai 
and  tho  wfaidinga  of  tho  Apenainaa,  and  which  gn- 
ilnnlly  rose  with  the  coastant  deposition  of  soil  frtjm 
those  mountains.  The  riven  &  of  the  Po  which 
ilpw  faito  the  Adriatie  aen  are  generally  ineearidw- 
able  in  their  length  or  volume  nf  wati'r:  1>  it  tb.'-r 
which  dischai]ge  theroselres  into  the  Lower  bta,  tiie 
Mars  Etmaevm,  doMend  naore  gmdoally,  and  htk 
centre  of  the  penini«ula  at  least  more  e<]ually  rab- 
serve  the  purposes  of  tilUge  and  inland  naripdiM. 
Calcareoos  roeka  oonatitnte  the  principal  laage  if 
the  Ap  niiines,  and  fill  the  greater  pnrt  of  Sirilr. 
But  at  least  half  of  that  island  »  coTered  with  the 
newer  PMoeeoe  atiata;  while  iomb  of  tiba  «Uw 
I'leioeene  period,  filled  with  Ofjpilie  nnahlih  OeMT 
each  tbnk  of  the  ADenuines. 

The  principalpngactioaaofUMiiNM  Math  of  Italy 
an>  the  llyrcanian  moontjuns,  the  Sudetcs,  and  th* 
Car{«itliian  mountains.  The  former  stretch  in  thrte 
parallel  ridges  from  the  r^^  bmk  of  the  BkiBi, 
al*out  lat.  51°  or  52°  N.,  to  the  cetitn^  of  Germanv. 
f^istward  of  this  group  the  Sudetes  begin,  and  ter- 
ntiiiate  at  the  plaui  of  the  Upper  Oder.  At  tkh 
point  they  an-  connected  with  the  Carpathians,  which, 
however,  did'er  in  configaration  from  the  other  Yimhi 
of  the  mgbk  For  tliey  are  not  a  single  chain,  bat 
protij's.  cOBBartad  by  elevated  plain.<«.  and  attaininr 
at  cci-t.iin  points — as  at  Mount  Tatra,  under  ihv 
2(itli  nieritiian— acoiMidawthaMtoda  Tbebn«dtii 
of  the  Alpine  f  1  lin  is  gn-atest  between  the  15th  and 
16th  uteridia4i.s,  and  least  at  its  junction  with  the 
Balkan,  ondar  tha  18th,  where  it  does  not  aseaid 

80  miles. 

The  Balkan,  in  re.spect  of  its  elevated  tshia  lawllt, 
is  a  connecting  link  between  the  monntain>syrtaM 
of  Euro^ic  and  Asi-n.  With  the  ex(<  pti»n  of  the 
Jnra,  this  tabular  form  does  not  occur  lu  the  central 
Alps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gnat  lakaa  nhicfc 
are  so  frequently  met  with  in  Enn)pean  monr.taini, 
are  rarely  found,  except  in  the  AJijujuj  range,  in 
those  of  Asia.  Mount  Haerous,  the  third  of  the 
mountain-bases  of  ancient  Euroj*,  bocins  near  tbt 
town  of  Sophia,  whence  it  runs  along  an  elevated 
terr.ice  for  GOO  miles  to  the  Black  sea.  Longi- 
tudinal valleys  of  great  fertility  seik-xrate  its  fondld 
ridges;  but  its  diains  are  rent  and  torn  in  all  di- 
rections by  profound  and  precipitous  chasms,  by 
which  alone  the  range  i)  permeable.  Granite  fuma 
the  basea  of  the  mountain-system  of  Eastern  Enn>p«; 
but  it  mielj  {Rorraa  the  cnist  of  crystalline  schist 
and  accondaiy  fimertoMa.  f?alcBrwMili  ncU,  wAn^t 
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dnnia,  and  Albania.  Tmnsvrrso  frartnivs,  like  thoee 
of  the  Balkan,  occur  p-iiorall}-  in  tJic  Gn*k  inoun- 
taina.  The  intermiing  valleys  are  mostly  caldruii- 
Miuppd  hollows,  both  in  Nortliem  rin-oco  and  in  IVIlk 
ponncsus.  Volcanic  convulsions  in  some  dihtricts, 
and  in  Boeotia  espccuilly,  have  broken  down  tlip 
mnnl  l)arriorH  of  the.'*  hollows,  and  alldwtd  tln  ir 
waters  to  cmhi«^:  but  in  the  Morca,  where  lliere  have 
been  n»  micIi  outlei>,  they  percolate  tbroaj;h  the 
mjil.  Tlie  rivei-s  of  Southern  Gnvre  are,  for  the 
mobt  |iart,  fonlable  in  bummer  aud  torrents  in  winter 
and  spring. 

A  plance  at  »li'>  map  of  Europe  will  suffice  to 
Bhow  that,  from  its  j.t  nir;il  cunBguration,  the  NW. 
diviiiion  of  the  old  continent  is  much  more  favourable 
to  niiiform  civilisatii>n  and  the  physical  well-beinp 
and  development  of  its  inhabiuuitst,  tlian  that  of 
either  Africa  or  Asia.  On  thft  OM  band,  the  extent 
of  its  cfiast-line,  its  nnmeroos  protnontorii^  and  bays, 
act  as  causes  of  tieverance  between  the  membera  of 
ila  ftniily,  and,  by  prrvcntinp  tlMtr  aootunalatioo  in 
Diasaea  like  those  of  the  Asiatie  empires,  praserre 
and  stimulate  the  separate  activity  of  the  whole: 
«B  tbs  othtf,  ths  obatadss  to  national  and  federal 
onion  are  not,  as  in  manyicgiona  of  the  African 
continent,  insormoontable,  bnt,  on  the  oon^hmiy,  the 
central  position  of  its  tea,  —  the  Mediterransn  and 
its  branches, — and  the  course  of  its  riven,  running 
deep  mto  the  interior,  afibrd  natural  paths  of  com- 
nmnication  for  all  its  races.  No  barren  deeerts 
divide  its  cities  from  one  another:  its  table-lands  ure 
not,  as  in  Asia,  lifted  into  the  region  of  snow,  nor  its 
phtin.>  condemned  tO  Sterility  by  the  hot  pestilential 
blasts,  such  as  sweep  ant  the  great  Sahara.  Europe, 
indeed,  is  not  the  cradle  of  civilisation, — tkat  had 
atl;iin<Hl  at  least  a  hi^h  formal  maturity  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Ntle^ 
ages  before  Agamemnon  raled  fai  IfycMMM,  or  Theseus 
draw  Uie  demi  of  Attica  within  the  precincts  of  a 
common  wall.  Neither  to  Europe  do  we  owe  the 
funtal  precepts  of  religion  and  etUca,  nor  the  germs 
of  the  arts  which  civilise  life.  In  every  one  of  ihese 
elements  of  social  progress«ion  Asia  and  Aegypt  took 
the  lead.  Bnt,  although  iMfther  Hw  original  parent 
nor  the  (  irli'--t  imrM'  of  civilisation,  Eun«je  has  l)oen 
for  nenrijr  3000  years  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
has  mesk  aetiTely,  assiduonslf,  and  soeeessfully 
cherisliPtl,  a<lvanced,  and  f<'rfptte<l  these  rudiments 
of  moral,  inleUectnal,  and  political  cultivation.  Of 
cMI  fiwedom  it  was  the  birthplace;  mitber  of  the 
sUter  ciiiitinents,  however  tnafun-  tnay  have  iKt'ii  it? 
peculiar  civtliaation,  has  ever  possessed,  without  the 
aid  of  Evmpean  eeolaet  and  example,  a  eonnranttj 
of  free  men,  who  distin^nii-h-'d  tlic  ohi-<1ic:Kf  wh'u  h 
b  due  to  law  from  the  suLu>en-ience  which  is  paid  to 
a  master.  And,  poosemini;  civfl  freedom,  at  least 
Aiii'.iiL'  i:s  nobler  and  its  pi.v.TTiintr  races.  Kiuope  has 
carried  to  a  higher  stage  of  development  eveij  lesson 
and  every  art  wMrh  H  derifed  fnm  ather  TCctons, 

and  elevntmi  the  type  and  ntandaidcf  InmiailityTteelf 
Asia  and  Africa  have  genericallj  ffosdsd  fhni,aiid,  in 
tiie  majority  of  Aeir  nwea,  lost  sight  of  eotiidf,  the 

j.riths  .ind  the  conditions  of  propresaive  civilisation. 
In  these  regions  man  is  a  weed.  He  is  ruled  in 
masses;  ha  ttinla  la  wasssa,   His  histitutioos,  his- 

tnriess  and  modes  of  faith  are  unchan;r(Nl  tlmmph 
almoat  immemorial  tracts  of  time.  The  opposite 
aspect  pitaeaied  If  European  civilisation  maj  he 

.'Lscril»fl,  in  th<^  first  jil.ice,  to  the  jihysiral  ndvan- 
tJgeS|  which  we  have  enumerated,  and  whidi  render 
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our  oontanent  the  most  unlformlj  habUabla  portkn 

of  tlieglob*';  (2)  to  the  fact  that  our  civilisation 
received  its  ori^nal  impultte  from  the  SE.  comer  of 
Earo{ie,  where  the  UUenio  moe,  in  the  small  com« 
jiass  (,f  a  few  deprees  of  latitude,  rehearsctl,  as  it 
we  n-,  the  forms  of  government,  ff«leraii.sni,  and  nvgo- 
tiation,  which  were  destined  afterwards  to  be  iIm 
principles  or  jxustubte^  of  European  jiolicy;  (3)  to 
the  circnmstance  that  the  ICuman  Empire,  by  its 
con<}uetits  and  colooieii,  stamped  a  genenu  imprc^is  of 
rex  udil  ince  upon  the  fundlics  of  Europe;  and  (4) 
that,  as  the  ancient  civilisation  declined,  two  new 
elementa  of  lift  were  infused  into  Europe,-—  a  jwag 
and  vigorous  population  fnim  the  Nortli,  and  a  purer 
and  more  comprehensive  religion  from  the  Kaht.  Ily 
the  combination  of  these  several  elements  our  conti- 
nent alone  has  been  advancing,  whili>  the  s'utter  divi- 
sions of  the  globe  have  receded ;  and  it  is  a  conse- 
quence of  such  advance  and  of  such  reoesskn,  that 
Europe  has  repaid  with  large  interest  its  riri^rind 
debt  of  civilisation  to  both  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has 
become,  in  all  the  arts  which  elevate  or  refine  our  race, 
the  instructor  in  place  of  the  pupil.  (Sec  liitter, 
Die  Vorhalle  Europaiteher  Vmkergftchkhten,  &c. 
1820;  Ukert,  Gtographie  tier  Gritchen  vnd  Homer; 
Rennell,  Geography  of  Berotlottts,  2nd  ed.,  2  vols. 
8to.;  Donaldson,  jVew  Crahjlm,  2nd  ed.,  Vurro- 
niamu,  2nd  ed.;  ifrs.  iSonierviile,  Phjncal  Geo- 
grophy,  2  vols.  12mo.  2nd  (nI.;  Ersich  and  (irtiber's 
Eitcyclnpadie,  tai.  Euri'ltti.)  [W.  B.  1).] 

EUKO'rUS  (J.vporK6%,  St  nil.,  vii.  p.  327),  a  town 
of  Eroathia  (PtoL  iiL  la  §  39),  between  Idomene 
and  the  plains  of  Cyrrhns  and  Pella,  probably  sitoated 
on  the  ri^'ht  bank  of  the  Axius  below  Idomene.  Not 
far  above  the  entrance  of  the  great  maritime  plain, 
the  rite  of  Enropus  may  perhafis  hereafter  be  recng. 
nLsed  by  that  strength  of  )>osition  which  ennhlf<l  it 
to  resist  Sitakcsand  the  Thracians.  (Thuc.  ii.  lOU.) 
We  haT«  the  eoncnrring  testimony  of  Ptdemy  (iii. 
13.  §  24)  and  Pliny  (iv.  10)  that  this  U.wii  of 
Emathia  was  different  from  Europns  of  Almopot, 
wldeli  htter  town  seems  from  Itianries — who  names 
Europtis  as  well  as  Almopia  ninoiit'  tlio  towns  of  the 
Consular  Maoedouia  (a  provincial  divi»ion  containing 
both  Tbessaloniea  and  Pe1k)->te  hare  been  known 
in  his  time  by  the  iiameof  Alinopia  only;  and  heiico 
we  majr  infer  that  :t  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
ancient  district  Almopia.  (Leake,  ATorfleni  Grteet^ 
vol.  HI.  p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EURO'PUS  (^uptnis,  PtoL  tL  a.  §  17,  viiL 
21.  §  11. ;  Stndi.  xi.  pi  6S4),  a  town  hi  the  north- 
ea.stern  jwrt  <  f  an<  lent  Mfiiia  Atn  ijatene,  according 
to  Strabo,  origiuaiijr  called  Khaga;  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Selencns  Nieator,  and  called  bj  him  Enropna. 
Strabo  considere<t  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town 
called  by  tlie  I'arthians  Arsacia.  Colonel  Bawliuon 
haa  identified  it  with  the  pnaent  FeHfanja,  at  no 
prrat  di-stance  from  the  ancient  Rhnpcs  (/./?.  Geogr. 
Soc.  X.  p.  119).  Isidore  of  Cborax,  speaking  of 
Dura,  a  eitf  of  Ifesopotanna,  states  that  it  waa 
built  by  Nicator  and  the  Macedonians,  and  that  it 
was  called  Eunmus.  It  is  pu»ible  that  he  was  con- 
fBunding  H  wHh  dther  tba  llsdiaa  or  tha  QjiiaL 

citv  of  this  n.ime. 

ELK(/TAS.  [LACoJtiA.] 

EUBYAMPUS  (1Mm«mX  a  town  of  Msgaesia 
in  Thessaly,  of  unoeitaia  sit*.  (LTeoptmn,  900} 

Stcph.  B.  ».  V.) 
EURrMEDON  (E^v/aOiir),  a  liw  flowing  bi 

a  due  southern  direction  thnmL'h  I'isidia  and  Pam- 
pbylia,  in  which  latter  conulrjr  it  was  navigable ;  but 
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its  entrance  a  now  dosed  by  hare.  It  empties  it<;elf 
into  the  MeditcrraDean,  a  little  below  Aspcadiu. 
(Respecting  the  fiurems  bsttle  on  ibe  irrer  Eurjme- 
don,  in  u.  c.  4GG.  .mmj  Time.  i.  100;  Di^id.  Sic.  xi. 
61 ;  oomp.  Xenojih.  IJeU.  iv.  8 ;  Dioajs.  Perieg.  852 ; 
Stnb.  sir.  y.  667 ;  Arram,  AneA.  i  87 ;  LW.  xxxyil 
23;  Plin.  V.  20.  anJ  innn-rous  i^Iht  ]>;i.s.^a^i^>.)  It.s 
modem  nune  u  Capri-SUf  and  near  iu  sources 
SaV'St.  rL.S] 

KL'KY.ME'XAi:  (T.vpv^fval.  Apo]].  Rhod.,  Steph. 
B.«.r.;  Epvfwait  Slrab.:  £th.  EMpufiiyuts).  I.  A 
town  of  MajnMsb  in  TheMalj,  ritnated  npon  the 
eooat  at  til''  f  ")t  of  Xlt.  Ossa,  between  Rhizus  and 
lljiM.  (Scjrlas,  p.  25;  Strab.  ix.  p.  443;  Liv. 
zsxiz.  S5.)  Pliiqr  rdates  thai  ovwna  thrown  faito 
a  fountain  at  Enrrinciiaf  hrcarne  stones.  (Plio.  SUd. 
2.  a.  2U.)  Leake  supposes  ihe  site  of  EaiTinenae 
to  be  repfesented  bj  mow  aadnt  nmains  between 
Thnn  itn  a  : !  KoritMo.  (L«ake,  Nortktm  Qrttoe, 
vol.  iv.  p.  415.) 

S.  A  town  of  Mbloaris  in  Epiraa,  ia  plaoed  by 
Leake  in  tin-  val.'  of  \\w  T^pix  r  Aolieron,  towards 
LatriAf  VarunUics,  or  T&rviUiatM.  (Diod.  zix.  8d ; 
Leake,  Nortkerm  Greeetf  vol.  i  S58.) 

KURYTA'XES.  [Aetolia,  p.  64,  a.] 

EUSE'NE  (Eikr^vTj),  a  town  not  far  from  the 
coast  of  Poottts,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Aniisus. 
(Arriati,  Peripi  P.  Kux.  ;  I'tol.  v.  4.  §  6.)  In  lli,- 
Tub.  Peutin^.  it  is  called  Ezmt,  and  in  the  (ico^r. 
Baveonaa,  Aeamt  and  Eeate.  (Cori]i.  Hamilton, 
JUfcnn'hfS.  fic.  v.>l.  i.  ]\  293.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTAEA  (Efircuo:  AV/i.  EuroKuv),  a  town  in  tlic 
&of  Areadia,  in  the  dit^trict  Maenalia,  probably  bc- 
tw«fn  Asea  .an<l  I'alLanf inin.  tlriu.'h  im;  mi  iln'  road 
between  llie.se  town.'i.  Leaki'  plaics  il  at  UarbUza. 
(Patio,  viii.  27.  §  3;  Xen.  IhU.  vi.  5.  §  IS;  Steph. 
B.  ».  v.;  I.,<«ke.  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  31.) 

EUTIIE'XAE  (EuOrjmf  :  Eth.  EJ^^fttloi  and 
Ei)^i|v«if}),  a  town  i>f  (  aria,  on  theCwainicus  Sinua. 
(Plin.  V.  29:  St.  j.li.  B.  s.r.)  [L.S.] 

EDTRE  SIA,  hU  1  liE  Sil.  [Akcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 

EUTRE^IS  (EffrpqiTM:  Kth,  LvTfntahvs),  an 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
Mid  to  iiave  been  the  residence  of  Zethua  and 
Amphion  before  tlu'v  ruli  d  ovi-r  Tbebes.  (Hom.  IL 
ii.  502  ;  Eiutath.  ad  he.  ;  Slrab.  is.  p.  411.)  In 
the  tiuje  of  Strabo  it  was  a  vilhifre  in  the  territory 
of  The.spiae.  Stcphanus  B.  (•.  ».)  places  it  on  the 
road  fruin  Thespiao  to  Plataea ;  but  Leake  con- 
jectures that  there  ia  an  error  in  the  teit,  and  that 
fat  6tffWiMV  we  ought  to  read  StaSuy,  since  there 
ia  only  one  epot  in  the  ten  miles  between  Plataea 
and  Thespiae  where  any  town  ia  likely  to  have 
stood,  and  that  was  occupied  by  Leuctra.  We  learn 
from  Stephanos  that  Eutresin  poaoeesed  a  oelSbiated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apillo,  who  was  hence  snr^ 
nainwl  Eutrcsites. 

Scylax,  in  Im  description  of  the  coast  of  Boeotia^ 
speaks  of  i  ktftiiv  EtrrprrTOf  koH  rtTxos  rmv  BourrAr, 
and  Leake  is  di:i[>osed  to  identify  these  places  with 
Eutresia,  which  wouU  thus  be  represented  bj  the 
nuns  at  AUIdt  bnt  we  ahoold  rattier  conelode,  finam 
the  words  of  both  Stnbo  and  Steplianus,  that  Eu- 
tiwia  was  not  so  for  from  Thespiae.  (Leake,  North- 
wn  0r9ee$,  toL  ii.  p.  521.) 

BUTRE'TUS.  [EiTTRESis.] 

EUXI'NUS  PONTUS  (ndvros  Etf^tiyot:  the 
Bladt  SIm),  the  sea  which  wadies  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  Sarmatia,  and  Colchis,  and  which  was 
considered  (as  iudeed  physical  and  geological  views 
grequirc)  by  the  aacieBts  (Stnh.  iL  p»  126),  to  torn 
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to^^ethcr  with  the  Maeoti!!.  port  of  d»  COinM 
basin  of  the  great  "  Interior  Sea." 

1.  T%e  JVime.— The  Emdne  hove  hi  eHfier  agn 
the  epithi-t  of  y|x*nu*,  or  "  inho-j/.tahle.**  (JUnai 
"Aiffot,  Scymn.  734 ;  Strab.  viL  p.  298 ;  SdhoL«i 
ApoUoiL  Shod.  vL  560;  Poop.  Uela,  I  19.  ( S; 
Plin.  IT.  is;  vL  1.) 

**FWpida  me  cohibent  Euxini  littiira  Pont!, 
Dictos  ab  auli^ois  Axenos  ille  fait." 

(Ovid,  7WKLhr.4.U.) 

It  owed  this  name  pnboUf  to  the  weatkr  m 

frequently  described  by  the  anrimt  writer*  U  tfcc 
discredit  of  tbia  sea,  as  well  as  the  reported  cui- 
idbalim  of  its  Mcthem  Seythiao  horiet.  Tbt 

more  friendly  titlo,  no  donbt,  camp  into  vo^ae  when 
its  waten  were  throwu  open  to  Grecian  navigatin 
and  ooouneree.  It  ia  questionable  whether  its  cnt' 
encc  was  known  to  Hom>T,  bnt  it  ajiffanv  under 
both  naine%  in  Pindar  (ilaKTOs  "A^eu^os,  i*ytk.  a, 
362 ;  Efflevor  Uikayn,  Kern.  if.  79.) 

Other  appelbitions  are  T\i\ayo^  th  Worratk 
(Strab.  i.  p.  21,  ziL  p.  547)  ;  Mare  Euxnra 
(Pomp.  Heh,  iL  1.  I  3 ;  Ovid,  TrUL  iv.  IQ.  97); 
.Mark  Sakmaticum  (Ovid,  ex  Punt.  iv.  |.  3<; 
V.al.  Flac.  viii.  207)  :  I'onti  !*  TaURICUS  (Avien. 
(V.  Mar.  2).  Til.-  Bla.  k  .Sea  is  called  by  th 
Turks  Karadenghez,  by  tho  Grt-oks  MomtAokm, 
and  by  the  Rus.'iiiinH  Czarne-M<>rf. 

2.  Historical  Geography. —  The  principal  epoek 
which  hrou;;hl  the  shores  of  tlic  Kuxiiie  ir.to  r  »rtjrt 
wiih  other  land,  unless  we  .accept  the  accouiit  ui'Jx 
expedition  of  Ramses- Sesostris  to  Colchis  and  tbe 
banks  of  the  VhoAf^  (Heroil.  ii.  103),  was  tLu 
n;ition.'il  (Ie>in?  to  open  the  inlm^pitable  Eiuioe, 
which,  clothed  in  mythical  )rarb,  i>  called  the  "Ss* 
pnliti'tn  of  tho  Ar^'onauts  to  Colchis." 

"  i  he  lei^eiui  of  I'ninielheus  and  the  unbiodilg 
the  chains  of  the  fire- bringing  TitMl  on  the  Gis- 
casus  by  Hea"ulcs  in  joumcyin,;  exstward  — tkc 
ascfiit  of  lo  from  the  valley  of  the  Ilybrites  to- 
wards the  Caucasus — and  the  myth  us  of  Pbrvxiu 
and  Holle  —  all  point  to  the  s,am<»  path  ou  which 
Phoenician  navigators  ha<.l  earlier  .a<i  ventured." 
(Unmboldt,  Coenuw,  vol.  ii.  p.  140.  trans.) 

In  the  historic  a^^es  the  shores  uf  the  Propootitt  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Pulus  Maeotis,  were  covered  with 
Grecian  settlements.  Nearly  all  these  were  coluniei 
of  tbe  city  of  Miletus  alone,  and  were,  without 
exception,  Uie  marts  of  a  prosperous  trade.  Althoogb 
the  dates  of  each  cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  thej 
must  have  arisen  between  the  ^ghth  sad  stith  o<o* 
turies  before  our  era. 

The  colonies  in  the  Bhck  Sea  were  i^f 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Bithynia,  in  the  territoiy  «f  tbe 
Hsriandjni.  In  Puphla^onia  was  SiicorK,  which 
established  a  species  of  sovercipity  over  tlie  other 
communities.  In  Pontns  was  Aaaisua,  tbe  motfacr 
city  of  Trapucs.  On  the  esst  ooast  sieod  ihs 
cities  of  PiiAHLs,  Diosct'KiAS.  .and  PlUUfAOOBU; 
this  last  was  tbe  principal  seat  of  the  alafe  tmb, 
and  dorinf  the  Haoedoiuan  period,  tiie  staph  fir 
Indian  (  ini  iin.lilies,  imjxirted  acnt>s  the  Osu>  x^A 
the  Ca&piaa  Sea.  Paxticatabum,  in  tbe  Taaric 
Chersonese,  was  the  capital  of  the  little  kincdom  ef 
the  I5o>{)>iru.s.  so  intimately  conneited  with  tV  aan 
trade  of  Greece,  especially  of  Athens.  On  the  noitit 
ooast  wss  the  city  of  Taxais,  en  the  river  ef  tbi 
same  name  ;  and  Olbia,  at  the  mouth  i/f  the  Bc^- 
rystbcnes.  These  two  jdaces,  and  Oibia  in  I«f* 
tkolsfi  wsiv  of  the  hfghast  importnes  Ibr  tfas  isM 
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tniidt^  wUcihi  kniing  from  thence  in  a  northern  and 
«Mtcffy  dfawtion,  was  «Kt«Dded  to  tba  yvrj  centce 
«f  Alia.  Ttw  MldmMDts  «b  tha  aoodi-ireBt  coast 
appear  wver  to  have  attained  any  con.sideration  ; 
die  principal  traffic  of  Gnek  abipa  in  that  tea  tetuied 
to  more  northeriy  porta. 

IsTMA  WM  near  tho  sonth  embouchure  of  the 
Daoobe;  Tom,  Cajo^tis,  OoEaacs  and  Aroi<- 
umnx,  man  to  tin  mth.  (Compu  Hcerm,  Man.  oj 
Anc.  nut.  p.  162,  traii> ;  Grote^  BkL  ijf  Gneee, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  316,  ToL  iv.  p.  337.) 

TIm  axchanfre  of  eammnditiM  kd  t!w  tradan 
bejoml  the  I^na  Maeotii,  tlumifrh  tho  hte[>pc, 
where  the  hocda  of  the  cential  Kirghiz  now  pasture 
their  herda,— and  tiirongh  a  ebim  of  Scythian- 
Scol.itic  tribes  of  the  Arcippjioans  atul  Isscdfines, 
to  the  Arinuutpae,  dweUing  on  the  northern  declt> 
Tity  of  the  Ami,  and  pos-oessinf;  much  gp]A.  This 
tract,  the  locality  of  which  has  lieen  phictid  botwoon 
the  &3rd  aad  55th  degree*  of  ktitode,  and  which 
hat  af(ab  beeome  fiumoa  hy  tin  Siberian  gold- 
w:i.sliin^s,  opnM  up  by  means  of  the  Black  Sea  an 
iniporittut  source  of  wealth  and  luxory  to  tho 
Graeks.  While  in  another  dhreetkn  the  bland 
traffic  between  the  Pru-v^ian  coasts  and  the  Grcvk 
colonies,  the  relations  of  which  are  shown,  by  fmo 
coins,  stniek  probably  before  the  eighty-fifth  Olym- 
jji.ui,  which  have  bei-n  rrcpiitlv  found  in  the  Xetz 
district  {AbhaitdL  der  Berl.  Akad,  1833,  pp.  181 
— SS4),  bnmKht  the  eoasta  of  the  Northern  Ocean 
into  connection  witli  tlie  Kuxiiip  and  Adriatic. 
The  amber,  uf  wliich  this  trade  consisted,  was  cun- 
Teyed  to  people  from  people,  throogh  Germany,  and 
by  t!)i'  K<-lt->  on  either  dechvity  of  tbr  Alps,  to  the 
Padua,  and  through  Faimonia  to  the  Boiysthcncs. 
(Hnmboldt,  Cmhmh^  yd.  il  pp.  129, 141,  trans.) 

Tlie  By/antines  were  in.-i>t>  rs  of  tlie  commerce  of 
the  Kuxine,  and  it  was  through  them  Uiat  tho 
supply  of  articles  fbr  which  it  was  celebrated,  was 
broiii,'Iil  into  the  market.^  of  the  Meilitm-niiuan. 
TiMMe  are  stated  by  Pulybios  (iv.  38)  to  be  hides 
(some  assert  that  dp^MMVtt,  md  mC  U^tMora,  is  the 
tnir  n-a^n^),  flavp.s  of  the  Invst  descrijition,  linnoy. 
wax,  and  salt-fish.  The  pickled  fihh  of  the  Kuxine 
was  fiMnoas  throughont  antiquity  ( AUien.  iii.  p.  11 6), 
and  the  fi'^nre  of  a  fish  on  the  coins  of  the  Grwk 
cities  oQ  thia  sea,  as  well  as  of  a  fish-book  on  those 
of  Byiaudom,  shows  what  nvalaewaa  set  npon  this 


The  canyhig  trade  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia, 
whidi  even  aa  cnriy  as  the  times  of  the  SdeocidBe 

had  takr  ii  the  route  of  the  Black  Sea,  became  for 
the  Ciredis  under  the  Bomans,  and  during  the  earlier 

CtioQ  of  tlie  Lower  Eni|A«,  a  meet  important 
nrh  of  c'lminerce. 

The  inroads  of  the  Goths  and  lluna  upon  the 
piQfiMes  ef  the  BfaMic  Sen  diverted  in  great  mea- 

miV  the  Indian  tnule  into  other  channels.  When 
the  mate  from  Europe  to  India  by  the  Ked  Sea  was 
eat  off  in  eonsegpence  ef  Aegypt  being  tmder  the 

d  ii'iinion  of  tlie  And)s,  cominerco  sotipht  and  oh- 
taiii«d  an  outlet  in  another  direction,  and  Constan- 
tinople became  the  dep6t  of  Eastern  trade. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Genoa  owed  her  cnm- 
mcriial  prosperity  to  the  overland  trade  with  India, 
wbi«  h  »hc  carried  on  by  meam  of  her  mercantile 
estibli-^liiiKMits  on  the  l'"nxiiie. 

3.  Shape  and  Adrntasuremfntt. —  The  ancients 
cemparsd  this  sea  to  a  Scythian  bow ;  of  which  the 
north  coiwt  l>etwepn  th*-  Thrarian  B  "-{lorus  and  tlie 
Pbasis  cou«titalod  the  bow,  and  the  south  coast  tlio 
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string.  (Hecat.  Fr.  163;  8tnLILpkl86;  Dionya. 
146;  i'lin.  iv.  IS.) 

In  respect  of  dunensions  as  far  aa  regards  the 
rircumfcronce,  and  some  transverse  lines  across  it, 
they  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  informed.  But 
though  Stnbo  knew  its  general  dimensions,  he  has 
totally  failed  in  point  of  form,  for  he  imagined  the 
west  !>ide  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  fiorysthenes  waa 
a  straight  line,  while  at  Dioscurias  it  formed  a  narrow 
ditp  gulf.  (i.  p.  12.'S.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fi)rni  as  given  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10)  is  veiy  tolerable. 
He  plaoea  the  Phaals  and  Qnlf  of  Vama  opposite 
to  each  other,  as  they  nearly  are,  and  tlie  widest 
part  between  Uie  fiosporoa  and  the  Borysthenee. 
He  also  ai^woaches  the  tmUi  hi  the  space  between 
Canunbis  and  Criumetopon,  as  well  as  their  relative 
bearings.  But  his  Maeotis  is  disproportionably 
Urge.  (Rennell,  Compar.  Gtog.  tkJ.  ii.  p.  276.) 
Strabo  (p-  124)  jlares  the  narrowest  di>tancf  Iw- 
tween  Canunbis  and  Criumetopon.  [CARAMfiia.J 

The  ectirs  drenit  of  the  Enxine,  aorardii^  to 
Rennrll  (JLc.\  measured  through  the  different  punts 
mentioned  in  the  Peripiua,  and  in  the  line  tiiat  an 
ancient  ship  wonld  have  sidled  to  coast  it,  is  1,914 
peog.  miles,  and  wliich  turned  into  Rom.in  miles  in 
the  proportion  of  60  to  72  are  equal  to  2,392  U.  P. 
It  appears  an  eztraindtnary  camcidenoe  tluit  2,360 
M.P.  should  bo  the  estimate  of  Aprippa,  as  rejjorted 
by  Pliny  (iv.  12)  for  the  circuit  of  the  Euxine. 
Other  estinales  In  PKny  (/.  c.)  ars  Tarn  2,150 ; 
Mutianiis  2,865  ;  Arteniidnrns  2.619.  Strain) 
(iL  p.  125)  makes  it  out  at  25,(KH>  stadia,  while 
Polybios  (iT.  5)  has  22,000  stadia.  It  u  a  imarlc- 
able  fact  that  Pd villus,  quoted  by  Pliny  (iv.  12) 
states  that  Uie  distance  between  the  Thracian  and 
Cbnmerian  Boapoms  on  a  straif  ht  line  was  500  M.  P., 
which  af^n-cs  so  well  with  the  actual  di^fan(•^■,  that 
it  proves  tlie  exact  knowledge  of  the  ancients  on 
this  point ;  and  that  they  had  a  more  aeenrafe 
metli(xl  of  dcterminin;,'  a  ship's  way  than  has  been 
believed.  The  Periplus  of  Arrian  addressed  to 
Hadrian  oontahia,  aoeordng  to  Gibbon's  epigram- 
matic  exjiression  in  his  42nd  chapter,  "wliatt  vrr  the 
governor  of  Poutua  had  seen  from  Trcbizond  to 
Dieeeiniae;  whatever  he  had  heaid,  fimn  JMoecnrias 
to  the  Danube;  and  whatever  he  knew,  from  the 
Danube  to  Trebkond."  Thus,  while  Arrian  gives  much 
infbnnation  npon  the  sonth  and  east  side  of  the 
Enxine,  in  cin-^'  piund  thf  north  shon-  liis  intrr^'alj* 
become  greater,  and  his  mcasuicnienls  le&s  attcjided 
to.  Benndl,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work 
already  quoted,  has  id(Mitifi<-d  most  of  the  rities, 
promontories,  and  embouchmes  of  riv<;rs,  that  ap- 
pear in  the  Periplus. 

The  area  of  the  Black  Sea  differs  but  little  fn  Tn 
that  of  the  Caspian.  The  Euxinc  and  Maeotiii, 
taken  together,  are  ahont  ^  luger  than  the 
Caspian. 

4.  P/ti/tical  Geography. — Poly bi us  (iv,39— 43) 
has  hazarded  a  prediction  that  tho  Eozine  was 

doometl  to  l)ecome,  if  not  ahnolutely  dry  land,  at  .my 
rate  unfit  for  navigation.  The  reasoning  by  whicii 
he  arrived  at  this  conehukn  is  cwrioaa.  Whenever, 

he  Bays,  an  infinite  cause  operates  upon  a  finite 
object,  however  small  may  be  the  action  of  the 
caus«»,  it  must  at  last  prevail.  Now,  the  liosin  of 
till'  Enxine  is  finit*-,  while  the  time  during  which 
the  rivers  flow  into  it.  either  directly  or  thntugh  the 
Palus  Mncotis,  brin>;ing  with  them  tluir  allavial 
deposit,  is  infinite,  and  should  it,  thcrefori',  be  only  A 
little  lluit  they  bring,  the  result  described  most 
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ultimately  comQ  to  piss.  Rut  >Thcn  we  oonitdfir 
bow  f^Tvat  the  accuinulati'»n  is  from  the  nURieroas 
streaim  that  MBpty  tbeinsclvca  into  tlib  ba>>in,  — 
tli.'it  is,  how  powerful  and  active  is  tlic  operation  of 
the  cause — then  it  is  manifatt  that  uot  only  at 
tome  indefinite  tiim^  bat  Vfmiiljt  ^  been 
•aid  will  come  to  pass. 

He  then  strenfl;tben8  his  posit i(m  tbns  aasamad,  by 
stating  that,  according  to  all  tradition,  the  Palus 
Macotis,  having  been  formcrlj  a  salt  sea  conjoined, 
as  it  wore,  in  the  sane  basin  (a^^^ovc)  with  the 
Euxine,  hail  then  bec^)ine  a  fivsh-water  lake  of  no 
greater  depth  of  water  than  from  five  to  seven 
fathoms,  and  no  longer  tbenfim  wvigable  for  large 
stiips,  without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot ;  and  he 
further  instances,  as  an  evidence  of  the  prof^ress  of 
bb  caose,  the  great  bank  (roiWa)  1,000  itndin  long, 
which  ap(x>ars  in  hi^  tinu-  to  have  existed  one  day's 
•ail  off  the  months  of  the  Danube,  and  upon  which 
the  sukn,  while  tbejr  tfaongbt  tbemsehet  still  ont 
at  MM,  very  often  ran  au'round  by  night,  urnl  which 
was  familiarly  called  by  them  ariiOn,  or  the  breast, 
as  fai  Latin  tae  word  "dorram'*  waa  applied  to  the 
Kanic  formation.  (Comp.  Strab.  1.  p.  50  ;  Ainni. 
Iblarc  xxvL  8.  §  46.)  Arnan  makes  no  mention  of 
this  bank,  nor  can  any  traces  of  it  be  fcond  now. 

Either,  therefore,  the  wciijht  of  water  has  been  !-uf- 

ficicnt,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  dispense  this  accu- 
mulation which  it  bad  befoM  assisted  to  form,  or 

the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  so  increased 
since  the  time  when  Polybius  and  SUrabo  wrote, 
tliat  what  was  then  a  bank  at  a  diatanm  <^  thirty- 
five  or  forty  miles  (a  motlcrate  computation  for  a 
day's  sail),  has  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
main*  land* 

Thia  opinion  of  Polybius  was  not  alt  ,  et'n'r  m -v. 
Sbalon  of  Lampeacus  (Strab.  i.  pp.  VJ,  5U)  held 
tile  aama  view;  iodaad,  he  said  more.  Aooonling 

to  him  the  Enxine  is  very  hhallow, — was  then 
filling  up  with  mud  from  the  deposit  of  the  rivers 
(IXevf  «Aifpoua-0a4),  it«  water  was  perfectly  fresh,  and 

w<nild  .shortly  Iw  choked  up  ;  and  ita  WMt  ndo  was 

already  nearly  in  tluit  state. 

Howersr  phnaible  the  theory  of  Polybius  may  be, 

there  seems  no  jirobability  of  his  antit  ijation  Wing 
realised.  The  depUi  of  the  Euxiuo  itM.df,  and  the 
ooostant  and  vigoroos  msh  of  wator  thnnigh  the 

comparatively  stniitrht.  narmw,  and  deep  |1as^sape  of 
CoiiAtantinople,  nil)  always  be  suliicient  to  contain, 
or  ratlier  to  carry  off,  any  deposit,  howerer  large, 
which  the  DanuKe.  the  ilrainau''"  uf  so  laree  a  fxirtinu 
of  Eun^po,  or  the  I'iiasis,  tiie  llaiys  aiid  other  Asiiilic 
atreams,  or  the  nighty  rivers  of  the  North  can  bring 
down  fiMin  the  countries  through  which  tliey  flow. 
^Journ.  Gcoy.  Soc.  vol.  i.  pp.  101 — 122;  Lyell, 
Princ.  of  Geology,  vol.  L  p^  24.) 

It  has  been  thnnjht  that,  at  an  epoch  loni;  an- 
terior to  the  historical  a^esi,  the  Casj>ian  and  the 
Euxine  were  united  (cump.  Humboldt,  Asie  Cen- 
trnU,  vol.  ii.  p.  14fi).  The  physical  traces  of  this 
may  easily  Imvc  given  rise  to  the  fancies  of  the 
•ncienti  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  Kuxino 
by  means  of  tlie  river  lMia»ia  (Ilccat  p.  92,  Ed. 
Klaoiieo),  or  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi. 

509)i  as  woll  as  their  traditions  about  the  over- 
potirings  of  the  awoUaa  higher  aeaa  into  thoee  tluit 
were  lower.  [E.  B.  J.] 

EVA.  [CvNirmA.] 

EVAN.  [ME88KWIA.] 

EVAUCUUS  (E(;o/ix»t).  a  "vcr  Asia  Minor, 
which,  acooidiiv  to  Simh.  B.  («.  *.  JSteniiM), 


EX.\MPAEU.S. 

ftcBed  the  boundary  between  Paphlagonla  and  Cap- 
padecia.  (Comp.  PUn.  tL  2 ;  Ueuippu^  ]>.  1 76,  fol. 
ed.  HotfniAnn.)  (L.  &] 

EVAS.  [Laooxia.] 

EVE'NUS  (E(H)vot,  leas  frequently,  Evi)>  ^  : 
FWtaH  or  Fidluuv),  originally  called  Ltcxjrmas 
(Avir^^r),  an  important  rirer  of  Aetolia,  ruini; 
in  the  highest  summit  of  Mt  Ota  in  the  tcnitory 
of  the  Uomienses,  a  sulxliviaion  of  the  Aetolian  triW 
of  the  Ophiensee.  (Strab.  p.  4.51.)  l>iGacaichaft 
(61)  was  mbtaken  in  saying  that  the  Evenna  iibbb 
in  Pindus:  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §  6)  more  correctly 
plaoea  its  souroe  in  CaUidrannia,  whiob  is  m  part  of 
Oeta.    Stndwrdates  that  the  Emras  does  not  How 
at  first  through  the  territorj*  of  the  Cure:e>.  ^  \  .  h 
is  the  samo  as  Pleuruuia,  but  more  to  the  £.  by 
Chaleis  and  Calydon,  that  it  afterwairia  tnraa  lo 
thcW.  towards  the  plains  in  which  Old  Pleurtjn  was 
situated,  and  that  it  finally  tknrs  in  a  southerly  di« 
rsetion  into  the  sea,  at  the  distaaoe  of  ISO  stadia 
from  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium.  (Stra'>. 
451,  460  j    comp.'  Thuc  ii.  83 ;  MeL  ii.  3 ; 
PUn.  It.  S.)    Its  real  direetioo  howercr  b  fint 
westerly,  and  afterwards  south-we^t.    I:  rxteives 
nuiuerotts  torrents  from  tlie  mountains  thrm^gli 
which  it  fiowi,  and  in  winter  it  becomes  a  eocMder- 
a!i!.'  ri\er,  flowiii^'  with  preat  rapidity,  ainl  .!::"!>  i.\ 
to  cnMS  on  account  of  the  great  aluues  which  are 
carried  down  by  its  stream.  (**  Eveni  rapidae  undae," 
Oc.  .1/(7.  ix.  104;  T]mafj})V  foXK^  KvyLolvovra  col 
inkfi  t4s  &)(fias  aiff6iuPo»,  I'bilostr.  Jun.  Iwta^ 
16.)   The  Erenns  is  edebrated  in  mythok^  oa 
account  (f  the  death  of  the  (  cntaur  Xa■^>a>,  who  was 
slain  by  Ueivules  because  he  offered  violeooe  to  Del* 
naeinh  as  ha  carried  her  across  this  river.  (Sopb. 
Truch.  557.)    This  tale  is,  perhaps,  only  a  tl;:iire 
of  the  impetuosity  of  tlic  river,  and  of  the  daugvr 
to  which  unwary  ttaTellers  are  exposed  in  crasdni^  its 
channel  from  the  rise  of  the  wuters  when  .swi.Ilen  i  y 
sudden  showers.    (Mure,  Tour  in  Greecf^  voL  L  pu 
170.)  The  river  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Evenus,  the  son  of  Arcs,  and  tlie  fatlicr  rf 
Marpc&so.    When  his  daughter  was  carried  olf  by 
Idas,  the  son  of  Aphanos,  he  ponued  the  ravisher; 
but  being  unable  to  overtake  liinj  he  threw  hiinsf-lf 
into  the  Lycormas,  which  was  heucfforward  called 
after  him.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  8;  Ov.  fbis,  515 ;  Pn>pL 
i.  2.  18.)    Its  mmlern  ii.anie  of  Fiilfuiro  or  Fuikart 
is  deriveil  from  4>i5i,  the  llomaic  form  of '0(^<i,  and 
is  therefore  supposed  by  Leako  to  be  a  vestige  of 
'O^if?!,  the  ancient  people  in  whope  territory  the 
river  rusi-.    (i^ake,  Xorthem  Grrect,  vol.  ii.  p. 
G25;  comp.  p.  599.)    Fn>m  Evenus  is  fonned  the 
orijcctivc  Krtmnns.   ("  Matreo  Calydcnidcs 
ninae,"  Ov.  J/»7.  viii.  .527.) 

EVE'NL'S  (JLOr^voi),  a  small  river  of  Myaia, 
tluwiii:,'  in  a  southern  dinx;tion  from  Mount  Tetuntis 
into  the  Klaciis  Sinus,  near  Pitane.  An  aijutxlurt 
from  it  supplied  the  town  of  Adramyttium  with 
water.    (  St  rab.  xiii .  p.  G 1 4 ;  Phn.  V.  [L.  Sk.1 

EVOi:.\S.  [Tayoktus.] 

KX,  i;xrr.\NT.  [Hkxi]. 

K.\A.Ml*Ai:US  ('E(c.uTrarn,  Herol.  iv.  :,2,  SI), 
a  district  of  W.  Scythia,  bclMt  ii  the  IJ«rys:hcues 
and  the  Hy[«nis.  Among  the  (ircekaitwas  called 
the  "Soured  Way"  ('Ipal  Wo/,  some  rra*!  Trrta 
'O8o«).  The  Greek  is  probably  not  a  tr.in->Utiori  of 
the  Scythian  wold,  which  may  be  c«>nnecti'd  with 
the  ludo-Kurofi^'nn  pant  ^wii  =  '*  water."  (Sch.n- 
fiirik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  284.  505.)  P^Uvki 
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yM.  i.  pp.  15S.  186)  pUeca  this  district  between 
the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper,  and  identifies  the  spring 
i.f  bitter  water,  of  which  llcrodotiM  (iv.  81)  spedu 
with  the  Sinaja-woda,  which  falls  uito  the  Bvj, 
at  the  rilUge  of  BoffopoL  Hitter  (  VorhaUe^  n.  345) 
connects  the  bowl  mcq  by  Herodotns  (JL  c)  wnh  tlie 
WDi-ship  of  Buddha,  in  acoordance  with  Lis  theory 
of  dehving  the  religioii  of  Scjtliia  finm  that  of 
India.  The  name  of  the  kb^  AriaatM  1m  reftn  to 
Aria,  the  ooantry  of  the  worshipjtcrs  of  Buddha  in 
Aria-Baetria,  and  oooudan  the  vessel  to  have  been 
anwnf;  the  offisringa  to  that  deitj.       [E.  B.  J.] 

EXCISUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  appears  in  tlu-  An- 
toniae  Itin.  aa  the  OAKt  place  after  Aginnnm  (,Agm) 
on  a  road  fitni  Bonkam  to  Aifentomaf^us  {Ar- 
gmton).  The  distance  is  13  Gallic  leagues  Irom 
Aginimia  to  K««*«nm-  Xhe  Table  gives  the  aamo 
4ielaan.  DrAnriile  (MiCice,  &c.)  savs  that  the  dte 
of  Ksciium  is  VUU  Neure,  \s  \m  \i  liiis  succeeded  to 
another  and  an  okler  place,  the  monasterjr  of  which 
traa  named  Rwiwiao  in  the  titlee  of  the  abbty  of 
Moissac.  [G.  L.] 

EZION  G£B£U  (Ttfftiiv  r(tf«p,  LXX.>  [Bk- 
muiics;  Abuuiai  Elatb.] 


F. 

FA'BAUIS,a  river  of  the  SahineSi  mentioned  under 
IhiKt  aame  by  Vir^l  (Am.      71 S),  who  ie  oopied 

by  Vibiua  .S(N|Ucster  (p.  10),  an<l  Sidouius  Apollinaris 
(£p.  i.  6),  hat  which,  accordin;;  to  Servius,  is  the 
aune  ae  the  Fastakos  of  OvM  (JVel  idr.  880> 
This  last  is  tin<}nestionably  the  stream  now  called 
Far/a^  which  flowg  into  the  Tiber,  a  few  miles  above 
the  Qtrrtm^  wA  ahoat  85  odke  from  Rome.  It 
gives  name  to  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Far/a,  which 
was  fuauded  in  A.O.  631,  and  durin;;  the  middle 
ageewaeOBOOftheilMetfaillOQBIIMQaiiterk's  in  Italy. 
(Grll.  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  232.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FA'BIA,  a  (own  of  Latiom  m  the  Alban  Hills, 
known  to  «■  mStf  froni  the  nwntkn,  bjr  Plinj,  of  the 
"  Fabienscs  in  Moiite  Albano"  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  It  is  at 
leaat  a  pbusible  coaj«acture,  that  they  occupied  Uio 
rite  of  tlie  modem  Tilhga  of  Jtoeea  dk'  Papa,  high 
r.p  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  on  the  road  which  led 
fruiu  the  lake  to  the  tem^  of  Jupiter,  on  the  highest 
anmrniL  (Oell,  Top,  o/Ronm,  pb873  ;  Nibby,  IHn- 
tarnt,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.)  [H.  U.  B.] 

FABRATE'RIA  (♦crfparf pia,  Strab.  v.  p.  237 : 
Fth.  Fabraternoa:  S.  GiopatuU  in  Carico),  a  city  of 
Latiutn.  sitUJitcd  on  tho  Via  Latina,  b^-twepn  Frusino 
andA4uiuum,aiid  near  the  conlluenceot  UieLiris  with 
thoTremaor&Kco.  (Strab.  L  c  ;  Itin.  AnL^y.  303, 
30.5.)  It  was  oriirinally  a  V'ulscian  city,  but  in  n.  c. 
329  it  is  n)entiui]ed  as  sending  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
pUte  itM-lf  under  the  protection  of  the  repablio 
ajain-Ht  tlic  Sainnites,  who  wore  at  tlut  time  pressing 
on  in  tlie  valley  of  tlie  I.iris.  (Liv.  riiL  19.)  We 
hear  nomoroof  it  till  w.v.  124,  when  it  was  one  of 

the  places  nt  which  a  lloinan  colony  was  ONtabli^hed 
by  C.  (iracchus.  (Veil.  I'at.  i.  15.)  From  ihis  cir- 
cumstance probably  arose  the  distinction,  rcco(^iaed 
both  by  Pliny  and  by  inscriptions,  between  the  "  Fa- 
bratemi  novi"  and  *'  Fabratemi  vetercs"  (I'hn.  iii.  5. 
■.9;  Orell.  Inscr.  101,  102),  the  Utter  being  the 
original  inhabttAOta  of  the  municipium.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  colony  referred  to  by  the  Liber 
de  Coliiniis  is  the  same  with  that  of  Gracchus,  or  one 
of  later  date.  ( Lib.  Colotu  p.  234.)  But  though 
the  colonists  and  tlie  old  inhabitaiita  appear  to  have 


formed  two  separate  nranictpal  bodies,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain  whetlicr  they  occupied  different  site!<.  It  is 
clear  tliat  the  Fabrateria  of  Strobo  and  the  Itine- 
raries, which  they  place  on  the  Via  Latina,  could  not 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Faleaierra,  a 
village  on  a  hill  aome  distance  to  the  8.  of  the  line  of 
that  road  :  and  there  seems  little  doubt  from  the  io> 
scriptions  found  tbers  that  the  mioa  still  viaible  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Luis,  just  below  ite  jonctioo 
with  tlie  TWero  or  Sacco,  are  thoae  of  Fsbraterin 
Nova.  ThoM  mini,  which  ha?o  been  regarded  by 
many  writen  as  thoee  of  Fregellae  [Frkoeixar], 
arc  situated  in  the  territoiy  of  5.  Giovanni  in  Carico, 
about  three  milea  from  Fabmtarra  and  four  from 
Ceprano :  they  indieata  a  town  of  cenriderable  im- 
|x»rtanie,  of  \vhich  jiortiuns  of  the  city  walls  are  still 
extant,  as  well  as  tlie  remaina  of  a  tonple,  and  frag- 
menta  of  otiier  bnildinga  of  miBtttrted  naaonyy. 
Numerous  portions  of  paTOmenta,  BMMUCa,  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  alw  found  on  the  spot. 
(Ronandll,  tdL  fii.  p.  380 ;  Chaupy,  Maimm  tFBo. 
race,  vol.  iii.  p.  476  ;  Mommsen,  Inter.  Rtgn.  Neap. 
p.  234.)  The  site  of  Fabrateria  Vetns  is  uncertain  i 
it  may  have  oocapiedflieianMpoeitioo  as  the  modem 
Falvaterra  ;  but  the  discovery  of  inM'riptions  U'lat- 
iug  to  it  at  Cecamo,  more  than  12  miles  higher  up 
the  ytSkj  of  the  T^ero,  leadera  it  probdile  tkit  its 
site  must  bo  transferred  tluther.  (Mommsen,  I.  r.) 

Cicero  incideutaily  notices  Fabrateria  as  a  town  on 
the  Via  Lation,  where  Antony-  and  his  fHends  had 
concocted  plots  a^rninst  him  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  24): 
and  Juvenal  mentions  it  as  a  quiet  and  cheap  country 
town,  Ulce  thenrighboorinf  Son,  where  a  good  hoase 
could  be  obtiined  at  a  miMlcrate  price  (.Tuv.  iii.  224). 
Both  these  notices  probably  relate  to  the  new  town  of 
the  name.  [B.H.B.J 

FAESULAE  (*ai(TovXai,  PtoL,  App. :  *a/^o,\a, 
Pol.;  £tk.  Facsulanus:  FiuoU),  an  ancirnt  and  un- 
Ifortant  dty  of  Etritfb,  ritnatedoaahitt  riifaig  above 
the  valley  of  the  Amn.s,  about  3  inih-s  from  the  modem 
city  uf  Florence.  The  exiatiug  remains  sufficient^ 
prove  that  it  moat  have  been  a  pUee  of  coneidemian  aa 
an  Etruscan  city,  .tnd  Silins  Italicns  alludes  to  it  as 
eminent  for  skill  in  divination  (vtiL  477),  a  chaiacter 
wlddi  eedd  never  have  attadied  to  a  place  not  of 
remote  antiquity,  but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
hii>tory  previous  to  the  Roman  dominion,  nor  do  we 
know  at  what  time  or  on  what  terms  it  submitted 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  The  first  mention  of  its  name 
occurs  in  b.  c.  225,  during  the  great  Gaulish  War, 
when  the  invadern  were  attaclted  by  tlie  Koraan 
army  ontbrirnuin  h  from  Clunium  towanls  Faesulae. 
(l^ol.  ii.  25.)  It  again  appears  in  the  Second  Punic 
War  as  the  place  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  wbidi 
Ilannibal  encamjjed  after  he  had  crossed  the  Aj^'n- 
nines  and  forced  his  way  through  the  marshes  in 
tho  lower  valley  of  the  Amns,  uid  from  whcaee  he 
advance!  to  meet  Flaniinius  (who  was  then  encamped 
at  Arretiuni).  before  the  battle  of  Trasyinene.  (Id. 
iii.  80.  82 ;  Liv.  zzii.  3.)  Faesulae  i»  described  as 
at  that  time  immediately  .nljoinin;;  the  mar>lics  in 
question,  and  it  is  jimbnblc  that  the  hi\kh\  of  tlie 
Amo  just  below  Florence  was  then  still  lnar^hy  and 
subject  to  inundations.  [AuMs].  Acconling  to 
Florus  (iii.  16.  §  II),  Faesulae  was  taken  and 
ravaged  w  ith  tire  and  swoni  daring  the  Sorlal  War 
(B.C.  90 — 89):  but  it  iseem^  more  probable  that 
this  did  not  take  place  till  the  great  devastation  of 
Etruria  by  SulU,  a  few  years  later.  It  is  certain 
that  after  that  event  Faesulae  was  one  of  the  plieea 
,  selected  by  the  dictator  for  tho  establishment  ot  a 
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numerous  militxuy  colony  (Cic.  pro  Muren.  24,  in 
Cat.  UL  6.  $  14),  and,  near  20  yean  after,  we  find 

these  colonists  of  Sulla,  a  factious  aiul  disrontoistfl 
body  of  men,  giving  the  chief  support  to  the  revolii- 
tiomiy  movements  of  Catiline.  It  was  on  this 
acromit  that  that  leader  made  Faesulae  the  hcod- 
ijuarters  of  his  military  prriaratiuiu  under  Manlius, 
wad  tllitiMr  b*  bct'Kik  liimsilf  when  driren  from 
Rome  bvCirero.  (Sail  ^„^  LM,  27,30.  32;  Appian, 
£.  C.  ii  3;  Cic.  pro  Murcn.  24,  in  Cat.  ii.  6.  ^  14.) 
Here  he  organised  a  force  uf  two  le^^ioM,  and  oon- 
tinuoi  to  iDaiiit  »in  l;i>  frrmm.l  in  the  mountains  near 
Faesulae,  till,  li<-miii(\i  in  by  tlie  annies  of  Metcllus 
and  Antonius,  he  wa^  coinpolkil  to  civc  battle  to  the 
latter  near  ristoria.  (S.»ll  I.e.  56, . '")?.)  The  curious 
legendii  concenjing  Catiline,  which  have  p-ussed  into 
tlie  CMtIj  chnnucics  of  Florence,  where  he  fiirures 
almost  a.s  a  national  hero  (Malcxpini,  /star.  FiurenL 
cc.  13 — 21),  prove  the  deep  impression  left  in  this 
part  ot  Etniria  by  the  events  connected  with  his 
fiilL  From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  Faesulae: 
it  appears  to  have  sunk  into  the  condition  of  an 
ordinary  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  empire 
(Plin.  iiL  &  8.  8,  TiL  13.  s.  11 ;  I'toL  iii.  1.  §  47), 
and  the  gnnvtb  of  the  neighbouring  FIorantiA  was 
probably  mbToorable  to  its  prosperity.  But  in  the 
Oothic  wars,  after  the  fall  oif  the  Western  Empire, 
Faesulae  again  appears  as  a  strong  fortress,  which 
Was  not  reduced  by  Belisarius  until  after  a  hog 
aiege.   (Procop.  b'g.  ik  23,  24,  27.) 

In  the  middle  ages  FReanlaewaa  reaaeed  to  insig- 
nificance by  the  growing  power  of  the  Klorentiiiea, 
and  gcadiudl/  fdl  into  decay.  According  to  the 
orfinaiy  libtvriea  of  Florence  (Maefaiavdli,  Villani, 
&c.),  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Floiontines 
in  A.  Oi.  1010,  but  much  doubt  has  been  thrown 
«Q  this  stateoMDt  hy  nwdmi  biatoriauk.  FiuA 
{anow  a  mere  village,  thoogh  ntainqg  Ua  afiaoapal 
iBiik  and  ancient  cathedral 

The  rolna  of  FaaraUe,  especially  the  ramaina  of 
its  ancient  walls,  confirm  the  accounts  of  its  having 
been  an  important  Ktnucan  city.  Laige  portions  of 
these  walla,  oonstmcted  in  |]»  aame  atyla  with  thoaa 

of  V<ilaterT:io  and  Cortona,  though  of  somewhat  less 
massive  masonry,  were  preaerved  till  within  a  few 
years,  and  aone  paita  or  them  ai«  still  Tisible.  The 
whole  circuit  however  was  less  than  two  miles  in 
e.\tent,  forming  a  somewhat  quadrangular  enclosure, 
wbieb  oeenpM  tiM  whola  aumidt  of  the  hill,  an 
advanced  post  or  hnttress  of  the  Api-niiines,  rising 
to  the  height  of  more  than  1000 feet  above  tiie  valley 
of  the  Anna.  Tbo  higfaeat  point,  now  ocenpied  by 
the  convent  of  .V.  Francesco,  formed  the  Anc  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  appears  to  have  been  fortified  by 
■oceeariva  tieva  of  walb,  in  the  aame  style  as  those 
whirli  encircled  the  city  it-self.  Wtliin  the  circuit 
of  ttie  walls  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre, 
which  hava  been  as  yet  but  impcrfiaetly  emtraled; 
but  there  appt'ars  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  Roman 
date  and  construction,  though  this  theatre  is  re- 
paaladtf  nbmi  to  by  Niebuhr  as  a  monument  of 
Etruscan  greatness.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  13,'j; 
Micidi,  Ani.  Pop.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  152;  Dennis, 
£truria,  voL  IL  127.)  Near  it  was  discovered  a 
curious  cistern  or  reservoir  f  >r  water,  prolwibly  of 
Etruscau  date,  roofed  in  by  converging  layers  of 
stone,  80  amogai  aa  to  ibnn  a  rude  kind  of  vaoltmg. 
Of  the  numerous  minor  objects  of  anti'|uity  that 
have  been  tuuud  on  liie  situ  of  Faesulae,  tiie  ni(»t 
interesting  is  a  bas-reUef  of  a  warrior  of  very  ancient 
aty^  and  CMM  of  the  inoat  conooa  apacinMna  of  aor^ 


Etruscan  arL  It  is  figured  by  Itlicah  (pi.  li.  fig.  3)l 
All  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Faesulae  arvr  fully 
described  by  Dennis  {I.e.  pp.  1 19— 130).  [K.ILB.} 
FALACRI'XUM  (FiuU-ocrine,  J<uet.).  a  vilhgc 
and  station  on  the  Via  Sakria,  in  the  Sabinr  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines.  1  d  M.  P. 
north  of  Interocrea.  (/ftn.  Ant.  p.  307 ;  Tab.J'iuL) 
It  is  noticed  aa  tba  bitthphMw  of  the  emperor  Vca- 
fuiitian,  but  was  a  mere  village (^vicus  moJi.  n^.'Stirt. 
Vcip.  2).  Its  fcite  is  fixiti  by  the  distance  given 
from  AtUrodoeo,  at  a  s|M^it  just  below  tba  ataJem 
town  of  Ctritn  AVo/f,  where  there  exists  an  ancient 
church  mentioned  in  document*  of  the  middle  a;:ea 
as  &  SUvfJtro  in  Falacrino.  Tha  aam  of  /*«!•• 
crine  is  still  found  in  the  14th  century,  as  one  of  the 
villages  from  which  the  town  of  Cinta  Reale  waji 
j«  '4  led.  (Holsten.  NoL  ad  Cluv.  p.  1 18 ;  ir Am  illr. 
Analyse  Geogr.  dt  YltnMe,  \k  167.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

FALE'RIA  or  FALK'KIO  (A7A.  Falcrieii>is  ur 
Falerionensis :  Falierond),  a  town  of  Pioenum  un  tba 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tinna,  about  20  miln  from 
the  sea.  We  learn  very  little  about  it  from  andent 
authors,  but  the  Falerienses  (written  in  our  USS. 
Falarienaes)  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  nra> 
nicipal  towns  of  the  interior  of  Pictsaum  :  and  the 
"  Falerionensis  agcr"  is  noticed  among  the  "  civitatrs 
Piceai"  in  the  Liber  Colon iarum.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  a.  16; 
Lik  Cbbn.  p.  256.)  Bnt  its  existence  aa  a  ood- 
aidenblc  municijial  town,  with  its  Vical  aenata  aad 
magistratesi  is  atteated  by  inscriptiooa  of  tba  tina  af 
Domitian,  Hkdrian,  and  tba  AntoniDea :  as  well  aa 
by  the  ruins  still  visible  on  the  left  bank  of  th« 
Tenna,  about  a  mile  below  tha  modem  Tillage  of 
FaUerona,  among  which  tboae  of  a  tbeatia  and  am- 
phith(ti:rr  are  the  must  conspicuous.  The  fonnrr 
has  been  rt>cently  cleared  out,  aad  the  ezoavationa 
bava  broaght  to  light  many  statneo  and  other  aa- 
ciant  fragments,  as  well  as  the  nrchitrt  ;ur.il  f  itr.  -s 
of  tba  building  itself,  in  good  pre^ervutiou.  (.Lie 
Minieia,  b  the  Aim.  dOF  Ind.  1839,  pp.  5—61.) 
From  mic  of  the  inscriptions  discovered  h  ere  wc  IfAm 
that  the  territoiy  of  Faleria  bordered  on  that  of 
Fimnira,  and  that  it  had  neaitad  a  cdony  of  Teteraaa 
under  Aumistus.  (Orcll.  Itucr.  3118.)  An  -thcr 
mentions  its  forum,  capitolium,  &c  (De  Minicta, 
to.  p.  49.)  The  comet  dea^rnatton  of  tha  dtiacBa 
appears  to  have  been  "  Falerienses  eje  Picenn,"  bol 
another  inscription  givea  the  form  Falerio  or  Fale* 
rionafbrtbaaamaof  tha  town,  wUeh  ia  preaored  ia 
the  modem  FaUerona.  [K.  H.B.] 

FALE'RIA  or  FALE'SIA,  a  nort  on  the  ooa&t  td 
Etruria,  neaily  oppoaito  to  the  iaund  of  Dra,  and  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  the  promontory  of  Popu- 
lonium.  It  is  mentioned  by  Rutilius,  in  his  voyage 
along  this  coast  (Itm.  i  37 1 — 980\  onder  tba  nama 
of  Faleria:  but  in  the  Miri'iine  Itinerary  (p.  ."VOl) 
the  name  is  written  Fak$ia,  which  appears  to  have 
bcea  the  prevalent  form,  as  the  Portna  Falarfaa,  ar 
Porto  Fnlrtf,  is  rej^eatedlv  mentioned  in  the  intd^a 
ages  until  it  become  t^o  choked  with  sand  as  to  reodar 
it  useless.  (Targioni-Tozzetti,  Viaggimdia  Ttmeama, 
vol.  iv.)  It  was  sitiKiteil  at  the  entrance  of  an 
e.\tensive  lagoon  or  padulc,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Rutilius.  was  converted  into  a  fishpond.  [E.  H.  B.3 

FALE'IUI  (♦oAtpjoi,  Stnib. :  ^aXtpiov,  Dionyaiy 
Steph.B.,l'tol.:  Eth.*a\iaKo%,laXihc\3A:&ta.  Almrim 
di  Falieri),  an  ancient  and  powerful  dty  of  Btraria, 
situated  in  tlie  interior  of  that  country,  a  few  niiW 
W.  of  tlie  Ijbcr,  and  N.  of  Mount  £>ufacte.  It  ap- 
pears in  historical  times,  and  when  it  fiist  cama 
into  coUlaion  with  tba  Bonian  power,  aa  a  p«nfy 
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f.tnucan  citj;  and  there  Is  even  nnch  reason  to 

believe  that  it  wan  at  that  time  one  of  tho  twelve 
cities  which  c«iii{io>cd  the  Ktruiican  coiifi'dcrutioii. 
[Etruiua,  p.  864.]  But  there  b  much  difficuUj 
writli  regard  to  its  orij^in;  many  ancient  writers  con- 
cnrrioK  in  representing  the  populatiuii  as  one  ditierent 
finoin  the  rest  of  the  Etnuscan  nation.  A  tradition, 
■dapted  bjr  Dionjsins  and  Cato,  ascritted  to  them  an 
Arfftn  or  PeUepic  ori^'in;  and  the  former  anthor 
expreaalj  tells  u.'s  that  even  in  his  daj  tliey  retained 
aome  traoee  of  this  descent,  and  espedallj  that  the 
werahip  of  Jaoo  at  Falerii  was  in  many  points  si- 
milar tu  that  of  tlic  famoos  Argive  Juna  (Dionys. 
i.  21;  Cato,  ap.  JHin.  iiL  5  s.  8;  Steph.  &.  $.v. 
4aAi#)aer.)  llie  poets  and  mythographerB  went  • 
•tm  farther,  and  ascribed  the  dire<-t  foundation  of 
Fakrii  to  a  oertain  Haleaaa  or  Haliecne,  a  «m  of 
Af^amemnoa,  wfaoae  name  tiief  eomeetM  with  Fa- 
Iis(-U8,  the  ethnic  appellation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
FalenL  (Serv.  ad  A  en.  vii.  695;  Ovidf  Fast.  iv. 
73,  Amer.  iil  13, 31 ;  Solin.  2.  §  7.)  Sbabo  s]»caka 
of  the  Fallscana  (whom  he  represents  as  inhabiting 
two  towns,  Faleriam  and  Fali&ctim)  as,aooonhng  to 
aome  authors,  a  peculiar  people  mstinet  from  tiie 
Etruscans.  :uiil  with  a  lanfjusfrc  of  their  own  (v.  p. 
266);  but  this  was  ccrtaioW  not  the  case  in  his 
day,  when  all  thia  part  ef  Stniria  was  eompli  tely 

RomanLspd.  If  any  depMldeucc  can  be  placed  (in 
these  statements  tbay  aeem  to  indicate  that  Falerii, 
like  Caere,  naa  ewwitially  Pek^ne  in  its  origin;  and 

that,  tli'iU'.;!]  it  ha  l  fallen,  in  common  with  the  «tt!icr 
chicA  of  iwuthcm  Ktruria,  into  the  bands  of  the 
Etnacans  properly  so  called,  it  atiU  tetained  in  an 
unusual  deprec  its  Pelospic  rites  and  custom.s,  and 
even  a  Feiasgic  dialect.  Bat  it  is  strange  to  tind, 
en  the  ether  nand,  that  8MM  pointa  aeem  to  connect 
the  FaliMans  more  cloeely  with  tlu"  tirlL'lilfnrinj: 
Sabines:  thus,  the  very  same  Juno  who  ia  ideuiihed 
with  the  Argire  He^^  waa  woiabippidf  we  are  told, 
nnder  the  name  of  .T  ino  Coritia  or  Qniriti.s.  nnd  r  -- 
prtaeutol  as  anued  with  nqpear.  (Tartdl.  ApoL  24 ; 
€h«ter,/iMei*.pbaOS.  I.)  The  fbar-CMod  Janos  also 
f.IantLs  Qiiadrifn>ns),  w!io  was  trnii^ferred  from  Fa- 
lerii to  Rucne  (i»erv.  ad  Ach.  vii.  607.),  would  i>«em 
to  point  to  a  SaUne  conneetian:  there  is,  at  least,  no 
r '!)  r  evidence  of  the  worship  of  thisda^Ul  Etmria 
pn-viuiis  to  the  Bui  nan  conquest,  j 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  oertdn  that  during  the 
historical  period  Falerii  ap]iears  as  a  purely  Etru>ean 
city.  Jt  is  &nt  mentioned  in  Hom.m  hidtor}'  in  n.  c. 
497,  when  the  Falisci  and  Veient(»  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  Fideiiates  in  their  revolt  ai,'ainst  Ilritne, 
and  their  c<>mbine<l  forces  were  deteated  by  ComeUus 
Ceestts.  (Liv.  iv.  17,  18.)  From  thb  period  till 
th  '  f;i!l  of  Vi-ii  uc  find  the  Faliseans  repi^itdily  siip- 
{loriin^  the  \  eieut«ia  against  Home;  and  when  thu 
sie^'e  of  Veii  was  at  length  regularly  formed,  they 
did  thdr  ntmost  to  induce  the  other  cities  of  Etruria 
to  make  a  genera]  eflbrt  for  it»  relief.  Faihug  iu 
tUs,  as  well  as  in  their  own  attempts  to  raise  the 
sicL'e,  they  foniid  tliemsrjves  after  the  capture  of 
Veii  exposed  hingle-handi**]  to  the  vengeancu  uf  the 
Romans,  and  their  capital  was  besieged  Ip^GaniUos. 
The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  generous  con- 
duct of  the  Rotnan  general  is  well  known :  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Uiia  tale  was  meant  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  Falerii  waa  not  in  reality  taken,  but  the  war 
terroiiiated  by  a  treaty,  which  is  represented  by  the 
Boman  historians  as  a  "  dc«!itio  "  or  surrender  of 
their  dtj.  (Liv.  v.  8,  13,  19:  Pint.  CamiU.  9,  10; 
Dknya.  Fr.  if  at,  xiiL  1, 2 ;  Diod.  xir.  96;  Fktr.  i. 
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12.)  From  thi.s  time  the  Faliscans  continued  oQ 
friendly  terms  with  IJnme  till  n.  c.  356,  wben  they 
joined  their  arms  to  tb«  Tanjuiniaiis,  but  their  allied 
forces  were  defeated  bjr  the  dictator  C.  ilarcius  Ru- 
tilus;  and  tiie  Faliscans  appear  to  have  obtained  a 
fresh  treaty,  and  renewed  their  friendly  relations 
with  Rome,  which  continued  unbroken  for  more  than 
GO  years  from  this  time.  Rut  in  ii.  c.  293  we  tind 
them  once  mora  joining  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Rome.  Thej  were,  however, 
quickly  reduced  by  the  ooaenl  Canrilins,  and  though 
tJiey  (4>tained  at  the  time  only  a  truce  fur  a  year, 
this  appears  to  have  led  to  a  permanent  peace.  (Liv. 
Tii.  16,  17,  z.46|  47;  Diod.XTL  31 ;  Fruiitin.  £/rat 
ii.  4.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  terms  on  which 
tllis  was  granted,  or  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
atood  to  Rome,  and  we  aie  wiuliy  at  a  lues  to  on- 
dentand  the  drenmatanee,  that,  afl^  the  close  of 
the  Firt.t  l*iinic  War,  in  n.  c.  241,  long  after  the 
submission  of  the  rest  of  £tnina,  and  when  the  Ro- 
man power  waa  flotaUished  wltiiontdispBte  throng 
out  the  Italian  peninsula,  the  Faliscans  ventured 
single-handed  to  defy  the  arms  of  the  Bepnblie. 
The  ceotest,  aa  mii^fat  be  expected,  was  brief;  «(> 
withstanding  the  btrength  of  their  city,  it  was  taken 
in  six  days;  and,  at  once  to  punish  tliem  for  thia 
rebelHon,  and  to  render  all  each  nttaoipla  hopdeaa 
for  t!ic  future,  they  were  compelled  to ahaadan  their 
ancient  city,  which  was  in  a  veiy  atraiig  pontioii, 
and  eataUiah  a  new  ena  on  na&a  eaajr  ol  aocoia. 
(Liv.  EpiL  xix.;  PoL  i.  ft5{  ZoBar.  viiL  18;  Oroa. 
iv.  11;  Eatrop.  IL  28.) 

Thia  dreomatance,  wUeb  la  mcntieDed  only  by 
Zoiutras,  is  imjif)rtant  as  showing  that  tlie  existing 
ruins  at  Sta.  Aiaria  d't  FaUeri  cannot  occupy  the 
site  of  the  andent  Etmscan  dty,  the  p«Nitioa  ef 
which  must  be  Mjuplit  elsewlirre.  The  few  subse- 
qucnt  notices  iu  history  must  ahw  refer  to  this  seouud 
or  Ronaan  BUariit  andltwaaheretfuitacdoBjrwaa 
established  by  the  triumvirs  which  assumed  tha 
title  of  "  Colooia  Jiuiouia  FaUsconim,"  or  "  Colonta 
FaliaM."  (Pfin.  iil  5.  a.  8  ;  Ub.  Cobm.  ^  917; 
Grutcr,  Inter,  p.  288.  1.)  It  d  ss  nut,  however, 
appear  to  have  ever  risen  into  a  place  uf  importance; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  cognomen  of  Jnaonia,  it  is 
evident  tiiat  the  an(  ient  te:nple  of  Juno  on  the  -ito 
of  the  abandoned  city  wu^  that  which  cuuiinued  to 
attract  the  votaries  uf  religion.  (Ovid,  Amor.  iiL  ISL 
6.)  The  perioii  of  its  complete  di  o  »y  is  unknown. 
The  Tabula  still  noiicea  "  FaleroM  "  (by  which  tlie 
Roman  town  is  certainly  meant)  as  situated  5  milea 
from  Xepe,  on  the  na  l  to  Ameria;  and  it  retained 
its  episcopal  see  as  iutu  as  Uie  11th  century.  But 
in  the  middle  ages  the  advantages  of  strength  and 
security  again  attractotl  the  population  U>  the  nriiri- 
nai  site;  and  tlius  a  fresli  city  grew  upon  thu  ruins 
of  the  Etniaoaa  Falerii,  which  ultimately  obtained 
the  name  of  Cirka  CnstfUafuu  (Nibby,  IHntomi 
di  RonM,  vol.  ii.  pp.  23 — 26.)  The  Mte  of  the  Ko- 
man  Falerii  (which  was  about  4  njiles  distant  from 
Cicita  CasttUiiun.  and  5  from  .V'/u)  is  now  wholly 
deserted,  with  tlic  exceptitm  of  a  am^'le  farm-house, 
and  an  ancient  niiotd  chorch,  still  called  Sla.  Maria 
di  FaUeri.  But  a  Urge  portion  of  the  ancient  walls, 
with  their  gates  and  towers,stiil  renuuim;  and  though 
obviously  not  of  very  early  date,  they  have  contri- 
buted to  the  mistake  of  several  modem  writers,  who 
have  not  paid  suilident  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  the  earlier  and  btcr  Falerii,  and  have  thus 
regarded  the  exutting  remains  at  FaUeri  as  those  of 
the  celebrated  Etnucau  city.    But  all  aooounta 
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agree  in  describing;  the  Falcrii  bcsiepcd  by  Camillus, 
M  well  as  the  city  taken  bj  the  Komaiu  in  b.  c. 
941,  as  a  plaoe  of  great  natural  ntrenfrtb,  a  chancter 
■\v|n,!!y  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  Falleri,  the  walls 
of  wliich  are  on  one  side  easily  expo«ed  to  attack, 
|ttii  as  the  nte  of  Um  mw  dty  is  described  by  Zo* 
naras  (»w«<^8oi,  Zonnr.  /.  r  Y  On  the  <>thf  r  linnfl, 
this  description  applies  ]A:rlectly  to  Civikt  Castel- 
lana;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doabt  that  tbe 
oinnion  fii>t  put  forward  by  Claver,  and  since  adoptrd 
by  litany  aiituioarijuu,  correctly  r^ards  that  place 
as  tbe  representative  of  the  EtfllMMl  or  original  F»- 
lerii.  No  other  ancient  remains  are  visible  there, 
except  a  few  fragments  of  the  walls ;  but  these  are 
of  a  more  ancient  style  of  constniction  than  tboeo  of 
Falleri^  aii'l  tlius  confirm  the  view  that  they  are 
vestiges  ol  tlie  Etniscan  city.  (Fur  a  full  discussion 
of  this  point,  see  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  15 — 30;  ami  Deiini.H,  Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  114 
— 147.)  Gi-ll  ami  iliiller,  tlie  two  chief  authorities 
who  were  misled  into  phicing  tlie  Ktruscan  city  at 
Falleri,  wer«  thus  led  to  re<:ard  Civil  a  Cnstellnna 
ai  tbe  site  of  Fescennioin,  a  town  uf  far  inferior  iin- 
portance;  though  Che  fimner  himself  admits  that 
that  place  would  correspond  better  with  tbe  descrip- 
tions of  Falerii.  (GcU,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  235— 
240;  Miiller,  JPfrwiw,  vol.  i.  p,  110.) 

The  site  of  Cicita  CasUllana,  indeed,  is  not  only 
one  of  great  strength,  from  tbe  vast  and  deep  ra- 
vines  which  sorrotind  it  on  ahnost  all  sides,  bat 
affords  space  for  a  city  of  considerable  extent ;  and 
the  population  and  power  of  the  ancient  Falerii  arc 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  in  it.s  hist  t  ip.  ]'  .struggle 
■gMnst  the  Roman  power,  it  is  6aid  to  have  lost 
1S,|000  men  in  tbe  field.  (Oroe.  iv.  11;  Eutrop.  il 
S8.)  The  existing  walls  of  Boman  Fulerii  enclose 
A  mnch  smaller  space,  being  oolljr  about  2300  yards 
in  circnit,  and  oonid  thermre  never  have  belonged 
to  a  city  of  tbe  first  class.  (Gell,  p.  241.)  They 
are,  however,  of  intenat^  from  their  aoeliflot  pre- 
•ermtkio,  and  present  ooo  of  dw  best  tpodinens  ex- 
tant of  Roman  fortification  :  they  are  flanked  at 
short  intenrals  bj  pngectii^  sqoars  toweis,  which 
am  most  nvineroos  on  tlie  two  sidei  vAuin  they 
Bland  completely  in  the  plain,  and  much  fewer  on 
the  &  side  of  the  city,  where  the  wall  borders  on  a 
•mall  ravfaM,  and  is  protected  by  tbe  natmv  of  tbe 
gmund.  Tl»e  putcways,  of  wliit  h  soveral  renuiin  in 
good  preaenration,  are  r^ularl/  arched,  and  the 
masouiy  of  tbe  walb  dMOMdvas  baa  thnog^aak  a 

cluiructcr  of  rc;:ti1arity  wholly  diflTennk  ftoiiaBJof 
those  of  ancient  Etruscan  origin. 

The  territory  of  FWlerii  apfiears  to  have  been  in 
annent  tinu*s  e-xtcn-sive  ami  iVrtilf.  Ovid,  whose 
wife  was  a  native  of  the  pUce,  speaks  of  the  "  pomi- 
feri  PaKsci,*  and  of  tbe  ridi  paaCores  tn  wUdi  its 
cittlf  were  fc<i.  (Ovii!,  Amor.  iii.  l.*?.  1.)  It  wiis 
celebrated  also  for  its  sausages,  which  were  known 
aa  vaatiee  Faliad,*  and  ivera  eoiMideKd  to  rival 
thoee  of  LoBania.  (Vair.  L.L.r.  Maitial,  iv. 
4C8.) 

There  ie  ne  deobt  thai  Falisone  was  onljr  tbe 

ethnic  form  derived  from  Falerii,  and  the  Falisci 
usually  mean  the  inhabitants  of  that  ci^.  Those 
writen,  indeed,  who  speak  of  tbe  Falieei  aa  a  sepa- 
mte  people,  ascriln;  to  them  the  pos!»ession  of  two 
cities,  Falerii  and  Fesceunium  (Uioiu  Hal.  L  21);  but 
tbe  httar  appeaia  tobave  been  a  phee  of  inferior  im- 
portance, and  W.13  probably  a  mere  dependency  of 
Falerii  in  tbe  days  crif  ita  power.  There  is,  however, 
aneh  diflleal^iD  a  pawiga  of  Stnbo  (t.  p.  926)  in 
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which  he  speaks  of  *'  F.ilprii  and  FaTi-'scTim  "  us-  tw9 
separate  towns;  and  both  Soiious  and  Stenhaoaa  ef 
Byzantbnn  aeon  to  adoMwladge  tbe  wne  dMUKtieB. 

Little  dependence  can,  indeed,  be  placed  upon  the 
accuracy  of  these  two  last  authorities;  and  the  Fa- 
lisonm  of  Strriw  (ifn  to  boI  nanljr  a  iniMtfhe  fm 

FescetmiiiiTi)  mny  pnibaVily  be  the  same  |^ace  which 
he  again  alludes  to  shortly  after  as  Aisquum  F»« 
liscnm*  (Abcotiyi^aM^Key),  and  deeerihee  aa  ri» 

tuatod  on  the  Flaminian  Way  between  Rome  and 
Ocrictdi.  Ko  other  author  mentions  a  tomrn  uf  this 
name,  but  the  "  Aeqni  Fafisd  "  are  liiirtiiwi  i1  bath 

by  Virgil  and  Silios  Italicus.  (Vlrg.  Aeit.  viL  695; 
bil.  Ital.  viii.  491.)  Andent  commentators  appe*r 
to  have  undentood  the  epithet  of  Aeqmi  aa  a  monk 

one,  signifyiiiLT  "  just "  (Sen-.  n<f --Irfi.  l.c.^;  whil* 
Niebuhr  supposes  it  to  indicate  a  national  conncciioa 
with  the  Aequians  (vtd.  i.  p.  72):  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  reality  it  referred  to  tlie  phys-ical 
position  of  the  people,  and  was  equivalent  merely  to 
**  Faliscans  of  the  Plain."  It  seems,  however,  iai» 
pos.sible  to  understand  thi.-s  as  Miillcr  has  doof 
{Etruskrr,  vol.  i.  p.  10(J),  iis  rtferriug  to  the  site  c£ 
the  nete  city  of  Falerii.  1 1  is  far  twa  probaUe  thai 
the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  meant;  and 
this  woald  ai^ree  with  the  statcnieni  of  Strab.>,  who 
places  his  "  Aequum  Faliscum "  on  the  FUrninian 
Way,  where  it  is  natural  enough  that  a  lar^-e  villi^e 
or  borgo  may  have  grown  up,  during  the  fluurL-liin^ 
ages  of  Rome,  withmtlw  Fatiscan  territory,  but  dis- 
tinct both  from  tbe  more  ancient  and  Uter  Falerii, 
neither  of  which  was  situated  on  the  hne  of  that 
high  road.  Unfortunately  the  passage  of  Stnhe  ia 
obviously  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  emendations  pro- 
posed arc  altogether  satisfactoty.  (See  Kramer,  ad 
/oc.) 

The  coins  ascribed  by  earlier  numismatists  to  Fa- 
lerii belong  in  fact  to  Elis,  the  inscription  on  them 
being  FAAEIAN,  tbe  ancient  Dorio  form  with  the 
djgamma  prefixed.    [Eus.]  [£.  H.  B.] 

FAL£RNUS  AGEB,  a  district  or  territoiy  in  tbe 
northern  part  of  Campania,  extending  fivm  the  Mas- 
sicanhillstotheM.  bankof  theVultomas.  It  vaa 
celebrated  ftr  its  fertility,  and  partienlailf  for  dw 
excellence  of  its  wine,  which  is  extolletl  by  the  Roman 
writers,  especially  bj  Horaoeias  surpassing  all  otben 
then  in  repute.  (Her.  Carm.L  fO.  10,  ii.  S.  8,  Ae.; 
Viru'.  (f.  ii.  94:  Sil.  llal.  vii.  162—165;  Propert.  iv. 
6.  73;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8';  Strab.  V.  pp.  234.  243 ; 
Atben.  i.  pp.  26, 27.)  It  b  prdMUe  that  tbe  dktriet 
ill  question  deriviHl  its  name  originally  from  :»  town 
of  the  name  of  Falezia,  but  no  mention  of  suchoccois 
b  Mstory :  and  it  was  a  part  of  tbe  demaiB  of  Gapaa 
until  its  conijuo*t  by  the  Itofnaiis,  wlm,  al'!<  r  the  great 
battle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  B.  c.  340, 
aniezed  tbe  wliale  district  M.  of  tbe  Vnltmrniia  to 
the  Roman  domains,  and  shortly  after  divide!  tlie 
lands  thus  acquired  among  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  viiL 
11,  12.)  In  B.a  S95  a  eelooy  was  fmnded  at 
Sinuessa,  immediatdja^jotning  the  Falomlan  di>trict 
(Liv.  X.  21),  but  it  doM  not  appear  that  the  latter 
was  anneiad  to  it:  nor  do  we  know  to  wiridi  of  tbe 
neighbouring  cities  this  favoured  tract  licl..iii'cil  for 
municipal  parposes.  In  b.  c.  21 7  the  whole  district 
was  bud  waste  hy  the  Carthaginian  eavaliy  under 
Maharbal.    (Liv.  xxii.  13.) 

On  tills  occasion  Lirt  distinctly  tells  us  that  the 
"Fakmosagar*  wbka  naa  time  lairaged  extended 
a.s  far  as  the  Aquae  Sinucssan:ie,  and  almost  up  to 
the  gates  of  Sinueaaa  itself:  shortly  afterwards  (ii. 
IS)  he  ifaaki  of  the  FUanna  agtr  aa  aepaiated 
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tnm  Un  "Cwnpanus  aircr"  by  the  VulHinius.  It 
is  dmr^  tbtnfore,  that  he  ii&cil  the  tenn  in  the  full 
MtMit  f  hrcn  to  it  Above.  Plinj,  on  the  oonlraiy, 
ni>]c:ir>  to  apply  \h(-  name  in  a  much  more  rest rictcj 
HL-iUMi:  he  di-M^^riliesi  the  "  ager  Faleratu "  as  lying 
*  on  the  left  hand  aa  one  procoeded  frorn  the  Pona 
Camiamis  to  tlio  r^loiiKi  I'rlan.i  of  Sulla"  (xiv.  G. 
a.  8);  which  would  t-xcludc  all  the  8|incc  bctwiy?n 
the  Via  Apiib  md  the  Valtnrnaa.  Hie  exact  limits 
of  tlif  (ii^Iri( t  caiinut  he  fixed  with  certainty:  thf 
name  »u.s  prubably  used  in  a  nxurower  or  a  wider 
■entie,  Hoineliines  with  reference  to  the  e>])ecial  wine- 
gn^^vill.r  district,  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile 
]>laiii  oil  t)it>  N.  of  the  V'altumos. 

riiny  tells  m  that  the  Falemian  wine  was  in  his 
day  already  dtiliiiinir  in  quality,  fnim  want  of  care 
in  the  cultivation:  the  choicc>t  kind  \\as  that  called 
Faastianom,  fiom  a  village  of  that  name,  probably 
■0  called  in  honour  of  Sulla,  who  had  cstabli^hed  a 
eolooj  in  this  di^trict.  (FUn.  xiv.  6.)  Immediately 
•^joining  the  Falcmus  ager  wa.<!  the  "  Statanos 
ager,"  the  wine  of  which  is  already  noticed  by  Sirabo, 
and  thb  bad  in  the  time  of  Phny  attauied  even  to  a 
•apaiori^  over  the  true  palernum.  (Plin.  Lc; 
Stra'o.  pp^  234,  243;  Athen.  i.  p.  2C.)  Tlie  exact 
MtuatioQ  of  thb  district  is  nnknown :  bat  it  appears 
to  have  bordered  on  the  Falemian  territofj  on  the 
one  side  and  that  of  Cales  on  the  other. 

Pliny  also  mentions  (/.  e.)  a  village  called  Cediae 
or  Caediae  in  thb  district,  which  he  places  6  miles 
from  SuHNnn:  it  i»  evidently  the  awM  place  which 
Mm  to  die  >*  CMditiae  TdMnM*  en  the  Via 
Appia,  mentioned  by  Festos  (p.  4ft.td*lfiiller). 

An  inKriptim  pmemd  ia  tht  aoichbooring 
town  of  CbrMnodMi  tiM  "eoloid  Cndldanei^ 
tHL<  tiior  witii  tht  annniMii  ^IdnnMn,  /.  R.  A'. 
4021.)  [B.H.fi.1 

FALISCL  [FAuren.] 

FANUM  FORTUNAK  (*uyoy  *opTovyai,  Ptol.; 
'Ifpbr  Tiff  Ti^x^Si  Strab.:  £tk.  Faoestris:  /<uio), 
n  city  of  Umbria,  rituated  on  the  enaat  ef  the 

Adriatic  on  the  k-fl  bank  of  the  river  Motaunis, 
iNtwein  Pisaunun  (^fuaro)  and  Sena  Qalhca 
iSinlffaglia).  It  WIS  here  that  the  Via  Fhuninia, 
(Iixfiuiin;;  the  valley  (if  llio  Motanriis  fmni  Korum  ' 
bempraaii,  joined  the  line  of  road  which  led  along 
the  ceait  from  Aneona  and  Pioennm  to  Ariaiinnni. 
(I tin.  Ant.  pp.  100,  126.)  It  b  evident  that  the 
town  uiiut  originally  have  derived  its  name  finom 
an  anoient  tan^  «f  Fortone:  but  of  this  we  hnve 
no  account,  nor  do  we  know  wliether  it  existed  prior 
to  the  Koman  conqnart  of  Uiis  part  of  Italy.  There 
nrast,  however,  haw  aoon  grown  up  a  oouiderBblo 
town  up'ri  til-'  .*pot,  as  soon  as  the  Flaminian  Way 
was  completed ;  and  in  the  Civil  \\  ar  of  b.  c.  49, 
we  firnl  it  MantiMiad  hy  Caeaar  aa  a  plan  of  im- 
portance which  he  hastened  to  occupy  with  one 
eobort,  iinmedbtely  after  his  advance  to  Ariminum. 
(Cmm,  B.  C.  L  II.)  For  the  same  reaaon,  ui  a.d. 
ft'.K  the  generals  of  VespLsi.in  made  it  tliHr  head- 
quarters fiar  aonie  time  before  they  ventured  to 
attempt  the  paasage  of  the  Apennines,  and  adrniice 
ujKin  T?(ini>'.  (  Tac  Hist.  ill.  5i).)  Tln-se  are  the 
uidy  occaisions  on  which  it  figures  in  hi^tur)';  bat 
«e  learn  that  it  reoeteed  a  cotnny  onder  Augtuttus, 
n'nl  ajiju-ani  tu  linvc  IxTum*-  from  ttK-ncffoi  tli  one 
ot  the  most  nourishing  and  cunsidn'al'U'  towns  in 
this  {lart  of  Italy,  It.s  r«»lo:ii;d  rank  ia  attc>Ied  by 
ia-M-riiiti'iii-^,  on  which  it  beans  the  title  of  **  Coloiiia 
Julia  l  aiicsln^,"  or  ^  Culouia  Julia  Fanum  Fur- 
tiuiaet"aa  iraU  aa  IgrUiln  and  rfii^.  (PlUuiU. 
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14.  s.  19  ;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  5  :  Lib.  Colon,  p^  256  f 
Qrell.  Inscr.  83,  1535,  3143,  3969^ 
It  was  at  the  period  ti  dw  ertdrfhlnnent  of  thb 

colony  that  the  rity  was  adorned  with  a  basilica, 
of  which  Vitnivius,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  was 
the  architect  (Vitnnr.  T.  1.  f  6),  and  to  tha  Huna 
prriiHi  bi  lnnc's  tlif  triumphal  arch  of  white  marlile, 
e!tHi«l  in  honour  ot  Augostos,  which  still  forms 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  en  the  Ffaunintan  Wajr 
(Eustace,  Clns».  Torn-,  vol.  i.  p.  287  ;  Orell.  Infer. 
602).  Claudian,  Sidonius,  and  the  Itineraries  at> 
teat  the  continned  importance  of  Fannm,  as  it  waa 
commonly  calk-^i,  throughout  the  period,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  like  mwt  of  the  cities  on  the  Fla- 
minian and  Aemilian  Ways,  it  retained  some  degree 
of  prosjerity  Ion;:  after  tlic  uttu  r  towns  of  the  prrv 
vince  had  fallen  into  deray.  (Claudian,  in  VI. 
Cons.  Hon.  500  ;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  126,  615;  Sidwn. 
Apoll.  Ep.  i.  5).  But  thf  lity  MiflV-ifil  M-vrrely  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  and  its  walls,  which  had  l)ecn 
erected  by  Angu-stus,  were  destroyed  by  Vitigea. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  11.)  The  modem  city  of  Fano 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants;  it  has  no  other 
relics  of  antiqoitj  beaidaa  tha  arch  above  mentioned, 
and  a  few  inscriptions.  [E.  H.  Ii.] 

FANUM  I-TJGITIVI,  a  station  on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  between  Interamna  (rerw")  and  Spoletium 
{Spokto),  {Itin,  Ilier.  p.  613.)  It  aeems  to  have 
coincided  with  the  spot  now  called  la  Somma,  at 
the  highest  point  «f  tha  paaa  halwaan  interamna  and 
Spoletiom.  [E.  U.  B.] 

FANUM  MARTIS,  in  Gallia  Trww.ilpin«.  1. 
Mentioned  in  the  Not.  Imp.,  gave  the  name  of  Pngns 
Fanoouurtenaia  to  a  great  part  of  the  modem  Hainan 
in  tha  kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  Fannm  Martis 
was  in  the  territory  of  this  Nenrii,  and  in  the  divbion 
of  fielgica  Secooda.  Fammmn  near  Valencienntf, 
in  the  F^vnch  department  of  Nord,  b  the  biie  of 
Fanum  Marli.x.  Fannm  was  the  residence  of  the 
praefectos  of  the  Loeti  Kervii,  as  we  may  conclude 
from  the  Notitia.  Tha  laoaina  «f  n  large  building 
of  the  Homan  period  hava  been  diaoovand  at 
Fammar*, 

8.  The  Ant.  Itin.  plaeea  a  Fannm  Mutia  on  the 

rntid  from  Al  uma  t  .  Conilato  KiHlonum  {Itmnes), 
lietween  Cosedia  and  Fines.  D'Anville  oonjectores 
that  Fannm  Martb  may  be  tha  eommandmg  po> 
sition  of  Mont-nutrtin,  which  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a  pUce  called 
r<mM  ,•  and  Ukert  (p.  487),  at  le  FrnneL  The 
jxAsifion  we  may  assume  to  bo  unknown. 

The  Table  phicee  Fanum  ilartb  between  licgioca 
and  Condate.  If  the  poeition  of  Bqnnca  were  eer- 
tain,  Jierhapw  that  of  Fannm  Marti.->  niit'lit  I  r  found. 
D*Anville  supposes  tliis  Fanum  Manb  not  to  be  the 
aameaathaimantiooad  In  tin  Antonfaie  Itin.  between 
Alanna  and  Condate,  and  he  fixes  it  at  Dinan  ;  hut 
Walckenaer,  who  anpposee  Beginea  to  be  Granville, 
fixes  Fanum  Martis  at  Tanee.  [G.  L.l 

FANl'M  MINl'.KVAE,  in  Gallia,  is  place,!  by 
the  Anton.  Itiu.  on  the  road  from  Durocurtoruin 
i^ReimB)  to  Dirodaram  (Jfe«i),  and  14  OaUie 
leagues  from  Durocortfinun.  The  same  jilace  ^e€m9 
to  be  intended  by  the  corrupt  word  Tenmnia,  as 
D'Anville  has  it,  or  Fanomia,  aa  Waldcenaer  haa  it, 
in  the  Table,  which  places  it  19  from  Rtitns.  We 
may  either  correct  tho  dblonce  14  in  the  Itin.,  or 
Buppofte  a  station  to  be  omitted,  for  the  porpoaa  off 
makini'  the  Itin.  a'jni'  with  the  Table,  whIch  aaeow 
to  iiuve  the  true  distance. 

Tha  sita  of  tha  Fanum  ia  auppoaed  to  ba  Ckefp«i 
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FEREKTIKUIL 


oa  tlte  Km  of  the  Roman  mad,  «od  bnt  tin  emp 

culled  the  camp  of  AttiU.  [Q»  lu] 

FANUM  VACUNAE.  [DioiarnA.] 
FANUH  VENERia   [Ponos  Ybiisbib.] 

FAXUM  VOLTUMNAE,  a  place  in  Etruria,  at 
which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Etruscaos  to  hold 
the  general  nwetiDgi  of  the  depotfas  flmn  tibe  dif- 
ferent Btatca  of  tlie  confeJcration.  (Liv.  iv.  61, 
V.  I7t  vi.2.)  It  is  erideat,  from  ite  name,  th&t  it 
WM  orighMUjr  a  temple  or  aanotaarjr,  sad  it  is  erai 
pn^hable  that  the  tnwlings  in  question  had  at  first  s 
puiel/  sacred  character,  but  gradually  assumed  a 
political  rigniitcatiaB.  There  ii  ao  neaon  t»  eappoee 
there  was  ever  a  torm  upm  the  sput,  thongh  there 
appears  to  hare  been  a  kind  of  fair  at  tliesti  annual 
naeeliBgii,  at  which  traden  assembled  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Italy.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  Tiie  s>ituation 
of  this  national  sanctuary  i^  nowhere  indicated,  nor, 
indeed,  does  anf  mention  of  it  occur  after  the  fall  of 
Etruscan  indej)endencc  :  hence  the  hites  which  have 
bceu  ssaigntxl  to  it  are  wholly  conjectural.  The  opi- 
idoil  meat  commonly  received  would  ]>lacc  it  at  IV- 
terho :  otht-ni  have  tixed  it  at  Cmttl  tTAfSo,  in  the 
tianio  neighbourhood  ;  and  i>enni2i  places  it  at  Monte 
FUucone,  9  miles  from  BoUena,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lak>'  which  derives  its  name  from  tliat  city.  There 
are  certainly  circumstances  which  would  appear  to 
connect  the  Fannin  Voltumnaa  with  Volsinii,  and 
rend.T  it  probable  that  it  was  somewhere  in  that 
»ei^'hlx>urlii>od.  (Deunis,  Lti-uria^  vol.  i._pp.  516 — 
522.)  [E.H.B.1 

FAIIFARUS.  [Fabaris.] 

FAl  STINO'POLiS,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Cap- 
padocia,  about  12  nuleB  south  of  Tjrana.  It  was 
naoied  after  the  empress  Faustina,  the  wife  of  M. 
Aiirelios,  who  dieti  there  in  a  village,  which  her  hu^ 
hand,  by  establisihing  a  colony  ill  it,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  town  under  tlie  name  of  FaustinopolLi. 
(Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  Philos.  2G.)  llierocles  (p. 
700)  as.sigtis  the  place  to  Cappetdocls  Secunda,  and 
it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Antonine  and  Jerosalem 
Itineraries.  The  exact  position  of  the  town  fans  not 
yet  been  a.scertained,  but  it  most  have  been  <  1  m'  to 
the  delil&s  of  the  Ciliciun  gates.  [L.  S.J 

FAVE'NTIA(*{M»uiKT/a,  I't.  1. ;  *a3wia,  Steph. 
1>.  ;  AVA.  Faventinus :  Faema),  a  city  of  Gallia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  the  X'u  Aemilia,  10  miles 
from  Forum  Comelii  (/ntoiln),  and  the  same  dL$- 
tonce  from  Forum  Livii  (/or/i).  (IMin.  iii.  15. 
8.20;  Strab.  V.  p.  217;  Ftol  iii,  1.  §46;  Jtin. 
Ant.  p)).  126,  287.)  It  Is  noted  In  history  as  the 
place  when*  Carl)i>  md  Xorbanus  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Motellos,  the  general  of  Sulh^  in  u.  c. 
82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  I  91 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  S8 ;  Lit. 
EpU.  Ixxxviii.)  With  this  exception,  wc  find  little 
notice  of  it  in  iiistory ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been, 
under  the  Roman  empire,  a  mnnidpal  town  of  some 
consideration,  and,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
other  cities  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  continueil  to  retain 
its  prosperity  down  to  a  late  pariod.  (I'lin.  Til.  49. 
8.  50;  Spnrtian.  Ilndr.  7;  t':jj>it.  Ver.  1  ;  I'rocop. 
£.  G.  iii.  3;  Itm.  JJier.  p.  616.)  Its  territory  was 
peenliarly  Ikvoorable  to  lines,  and,  according  to 
Varro,  exceeded  all  other  districts  in  Italy  in  the 
qoautity  of  wine  produced.  (Varr.  i£.  L  2.  §  7 ; 
Cdlnm.  iiL  S.  §  9.)  Siline  Italicas,  on  the  other 
hand,  ^]r.vllcs  of  it  as  crowned  with  pines  (viii, 
598).  in  tlie  time  of  Pliny,  Faveutia  was  cele* 
hrated  for  its  maanfiMlnres  of  linen,  which  was 
considered  to  surpass  all  others  in  wliitcncss.  (Plin. 
ill.  I.  a.  2.)   We  learn  from  the  itineraries  that 


a  cross  nad  led  from  hoBca  acroas  the  ApcRBiMS 

din-ct  to  Plorcnti.'i  in  tlio  valky  of  tlie  Aniu**.  a 
distance  cf  7U  miles.  (/Im.  AiU.  f>,  283.)  Hba 
interme&te  alatiooa  are  unknown,  h«l  1b»  tmi 
nir.'t  pviiirntly  have  ascendetl  the  v.illcy  of  tha 
Latnoae  (the  Anemo  of  Fhuy},  wliich  tiows  lOiiv 
the  walla  of  Foeaact.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FKCYI  JUGU.M,  on  the  south  coast  of  Cnllia, 
near  ^Vgatha  (^Aytle),  is  mentioned  bj  Avienus  alter 
Moos  ^ua  [Butacost] : 

"Fa^jogani 
Bhdioe  fosa  in  ntqne  Tanmm  perthMC* 

Taura.s  seems  to  be  the  E'tnnr;  de  Tan.  on  ov.r^  si  le 
of  which  there  is  a  range  ot  lulls  coiled  "  lou  Pic 
Fegme."   (Ukert,  Gotfim,  p.  119.)       [O.  L.J 

FELSIXA.  [BoxoMA.] 

FELTKIA  {FtUre),  a  town  of  Yenctia,  but  oo  tha 
cooiinee  of  Bhaetia,  and  included  within  th*t  provim* 
according  to  the  hiter  distribution  of  Ivily.    1:  i* 
situated  about  3  miles  from  the  river  /Vurr  ( i')- 
luscriptiooaproveitto  have  been  a  mnoicipal  town  of 
some  importance  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  thei* 
can  be  little  duubt  that  we  should  read  **  Feltrini* 
for  the  ^  Fertini "  who  are  enumerated  bj  Pliny 
amonf^the  "  Khaetica  oppida"  whirh  were  corny  ri-^si 
within  the  tentii  region  ot  Italv.  (riia.  iii.  19.  s.  23; 
OreU./iMer.99S,a084;Gaenod.T.9.)   The  Itina. 
raries  give  a  cmas  mad  from  Opitergium  (CUerao) 
to  Folcria,  and  thence  throogh  the  Vol  Stijftma  t0 
Tridentum  (TrenO.  iltin.  AnL  ^  2S0.)  [E-H-B.] 

FEXXI,  a  jittpulation  of  the  north  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  Euroj)e,  first  mentioned  by  Tacitos 
((rermania,  46),  as  one  different  from  and  coiitn.s;ed 
to  tho!>e  of  Germania.  In  IVJemy,  the  only  other 
author  who  gives  their  name,  the  form  is  ^trrec 
The  extent  to  which  Ujc  Fenni  coincided  with  tha 
modem  Laps  of  Laphu^,  rather  than  with  the  Finns 
of  Finland  (or  vice  verid\  is  considered  under 
tlie  articJee  fitaconi,  ScTtiua,  and  Sakmatia.  At 
present  the  name  alone  will  be  noticed.  It  belougi 
to  the  same  language  with  the  word  ./Ettyi=East- 
mtii  {q.v.y,  viz.  tlic  German;  and,  of  this,  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch.  Fmm  is  not  the  name  by 
which  either  the  Finlanders  or  the  Laplanders  know 
themselves.  It  u  the  term  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  Northmen.  Tliis  hcife  to  verify  the  state- 
ment tiuU  the  chief  eooroea  of  the  information  uf 
the  daaaicil  writera  ccDceining  the  Baltic  were 
German.  [K.  G.  L.] 

FERE'NTINUM  or  FERETITIUM  (♦•pwiw, 
Strab.  V.  p. 226 ;  ♦«p«KT«a,  PtoLiii.  1.  §50:  FerttUo}, 
a  city  of  Etrnria,  situated  on  the  M.  oif  the  Ciminiaa 
nnge.  aboot  5  milea  distant  firom  the  Tiber,  and  tha 
same  distance  from  the  nnxlern  city  of  Viterbo.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  history  during  the  pedod  of 
Etmseaa  independence,  and  must  probably  have  been 
then  a  mere  dcjjeniicncy  of  Volsinii  :  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Etmria,  hnt  we  learn  from  other  anthoriliea.  as  well 
MS  from  exi'-tiiig  remains,  that  it  must  have  been  in 
his  time  a  hourishing  municipal  town:  Vitmriaa 
nodeea  the  ezoelient  quality  of  the  stone  Ibnnd  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  nnnierons  .statues  and  other 
monuments  hewn  out  of  this  uaterial  which  adorned 
the  town  Itself  (Vitmr.  il.  7.  §4).  In  eoraraoa 
willi  n!o>l  of  the  (iti^s  of  Etruria.  it  hnd  receive-.!  a 
Koinan  colony  before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  but 
did  not  obtain  the  iJtle  of  a  eolony ;  and  ia  tenned, 
ImmIi  by  Vitruvlus  and  Tacitus,  a  municipiutn.  (LAl 
CoUm.  p.  216 ;  Vilruv.  L  c ;  Tau  IlisL  iL  ^)  It 
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derived  some  distuictioo  from  being  tho  birth-placo 
of  the  Ktnperor  Otho,  who  wee  of  a  noblo  and 
ancient  Etruscan  fHniiljr  (Suet.  0th.  1;  Tac.  I.  c): 
we  iearn  abo  that  it  poeaeased  an  ancient  and 
oekhrated  temple  of  Fortnne,  i.  e.  prohabljr  of 
the  Ktruscan  goddess  Nania  or  NortM  (Tac  Aim. 
XV.  53).  All  these  circonwtaaoes  point  to  it  as 
a  place  of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  we  find  it  temted  in  an  inscription  "civitaji  splen- 
didiasima  Fewntipensiom  "  (Orell.  Inscr.  3507): 
it  appenn  to  hars  ntrriTed  tlie  fidi  of  tlie  Enipiro, 
and  retained  ita  episcopal  see  till  tlie  12th  centurj, 
when  it  was  attacked  and  destroyed  bj  the  people  of 
the  neifhbooring  city  of  Viterbo^  on  account  of  soaw 
rrli<:iiiiis  disputes  which  had  arisen  betnen  tfa0  tWO 
(AUierti,  Determam  d'Jtalia,  p.  62). 

The  ilt«  b  ttowudnhabited,  but  is  still  known  by 
the  luune  of  Ferento:  and  the  rains  of  the  ancient 
citjr  are  considerable,  the  most  important  of  them 
being  •  theatre,  which  is,  in  some  respectii,  one  of  Uie 
best  preserved  monuments  of  the  kind  remaining  in 
ltd/.  The  MCHOi  or  stage-front,  is  particularly  re- 
nuukable ;  it  is  136  feet  long,  and  built  of  massive 
rectangular  blocks  of  volcanic  masonry,  on  n-hich 
rests  a  mass  of  Roman  brickwork  with  arches,  de- 
cidedly of  Imperial  times :  while  seven  gates,  with 
flat  arches  for  architraves,  open  in  the  £»(ade  itself. 
The  lower  jMut  of  thi^i  oonstmctioa  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Dennis  to  be  certainly  an  Etruscan  wm-k ;  but  the 
Cuv.  Canina  regards  the  whole  edifice  as  a  work  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  (Canina,  in  the  Anmtli  ddf 
ImsL  1837.  pp.  62—64;  Dennis,  Eiruria,  vol  i. 
pp.  204—210.)  Besides  the  theatre,  portions  of  the 
'  city  walla  and  gates,  and  rarions  ruins  of  buildings 
of  Eaaan  date,  are  still  remaining  on  the  site  of 
Flenmto. 

The  andent  name  is  variously  writt«i :  the  USS. 
of  Tmtus  and  Suetonius  flactuate  between  Feren- 
timii  and  Fercntinum :  Ptolemy  writes  it  Ferentia 
(•^frrfs);  and  the  ethnic  fenn  used  bj  VitruTius, 
"mnoidpioni  Fcitntia,'*  n  in  fiiFour  of  the  fbnn 
Ferentium :  on  tho  Otber  Land,  the  inscription  above 
dted  (which  certainly  belongs  to  the  Etnucan  and 
not  to  the  Uemican  town)  giTes  the  form  Forenti- 
neuia  from  Ferentinum,  and  the  Liber  Coloniaruin 
also  has  "  Coloaia  Feientinenats  "  for  the  Etnucan 
Colony.f«-  [E.H.B.] 

FERENIFNUM  (^tpttmyop  :  £tL  Ferentinfo, 
iti«,  but  sometini(s  also  Ferentinus,  811.  Ital.  viiL 
393;  Jul.  Obscq.  §  87:  Fermtiwj),  a  city  of  the 
Uemicans;  but  included,  with  the  other  towns  of 
that  people,  in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  and 
kter  sense  of  that  term.  It  wa«  rituated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Frusino,  arnl  w.us  di.s- 
tant  8  miles  from  the  fonner  (or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, from  the  Compitum  Anagninum),  and  7  from 
tho  latter  town.  (Strub.  v.  p.  237;  I'.in.  Ant.  pj-. 
302,  305.)  According  to  Livyi  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  one  period  a  Vobdan  dty;  ftr  he  de> 
scribes  the  Volscians  as  taking  refuizc  there  when 
they  ware  defeated  by  the  fionuui  consul  L.  Forius 
in  B.  a  413 ;  but  they  eoon  after  nbandoncd  the 
town,  whiih  was  given  over,  together  with  its  terri- 
tory, to  the  Uemicana.   (JLax.  iv.  51.)   We  subee- 

3uently  Itod  the  VelsciMB  eonphdning  of  this  as  a 
irctt  spoliation  (Id.  56);  but  from  the  poiiition  of 
Ferentinum,  it  seema  most  nrobable  that  it  was  origi- 
aaUy  a  Hcniiean  dty,  and  had  been  muted  irom 
'them  by  the  V(ilM-i;tu.<)  in  tho  ftr^l  instancik  Ueon« 
tiiMMd  after  this  to  be  one  of  the  chief  citka  flf  the 
Benkam,  and  took  a  pominent  part  in  th»  war  of 
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that  people  against  Rome  in  n.  c.  361 ,  but  w.is  takpn 
by  assault  by  the  Rotnan  consuls.  (Liv.  vii.  9.)  In 
the  last  revote  «f  the  Heraici,  on  the  contrai7,  Fe- 
rentinum was  one  of  the  three  cities  that  refused  to 
jdn  in  the  defection  from  Rome,  and  which  were  re- 
warded for  their  fidelity  by  being  allowed  to  n  tain 
their  own  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  tlie  riirhu 
of  Boroan  citizenship.  (Id.  ix.  43.)  At  what  pe- 
riod they  afterwards  obtained  the  dwitia  it  wmrtain:- 
in  B.C.  195  they  are  mentioned  as  po8<«esNin(r  only 
the  Latin  franchise  (Id.  xxxiv.  42);  and  uu  iu.scnp> 
tion  still  preserved,  which  cannot  bo  earUer  than  tho 
■econd  century  b.  c,  records  their  poMcs^ion  of  tbeir 
own  censors,  a  magistracy  which  is  not  found  in  tho 
Roman  municlpio.  (Zumpt,  Comment,  Epigr.  p. 
77.)  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  did  nut  ob- 
tain the  Roman  franchise  till  after  the  Social  War; 
and  the  oontruy  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  title  of 
Munidpiom  given  to  them  by  Gcllius  in  citine  an 
oration  of  C.  Gniochna,  in  whiich  that  orator  relatea 
an  instance  of  flagrut  oppression  exercised  by  a 
Roman  praetor  upon  two  magistrates  of  Ferentinum. 
(Gell.  z.  3.)  At  a  later  period  Ferentinum,  ia 
common  with  most  of  the  neighbouring  towns, 
ceived  a  cokoj  (JAb.  Colon,  p.  234);  but  the  new 
settlers  seem  to  have  kept  themselves  distinct  from 
the  fbcmer  inhabitants,  as  we  find  in  inscriptions  the 
"  Ferentinates  Novani"  (Orell.  /nacr.  101 1).  In 
B.  c  811  the  territory  of  Ferentinum  was  traversed 
and  ravaged  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  xxvi.  9);  but  with 
this  exception  we  hear  little  of  it  in  history,  though 
it  appears  from  extant  remains  and  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a  considerable  town.  Horace.  howeveTi 
alludes  to  it  as  a  quiet  and  remote  country  pUce;  a 
character  it  may  well  have  retained,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  the  Via  Latina,  though  some  com- 
mentators suppose  the  Ferentinum  noticed  in  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  the  Ttiacan  town  of  the 
name.  (Hor.  Kp.  i.  17.  8  ;  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  loc.) 
It  was  disunt  48  miles  from  Rome,  on  a  hill  rising 
immediately  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina,  which 
passed  dose  to  ita  Mttthvn  aida^  bnt  did  not  entor 
the  town. 

The  existing  remains  of  antiquity  at  Ferentuto 
are  of  considerable  interest.  They  comprise  lai^ 
portions  of  tlie  andent  walls,  constructed  in  tho  Cy- 
clopean style,  of  brge  irregtdv  and  polygonal  blocks 
of  limestone,  but  less  massive  ami  striking  tlum  those 
of  AUUri  and  Segm.  They  are  also  in  many  pfauKS 
patched  or  surmounted  with  Roman  masonry ;  and 
one  of  the  gates,  looking  towards  /'ronnone,  has 
the  walls  composing  its  aides  of  Cyclopean  woric, 
while  the  arch  above  it  is  evidently  Roman,  as  well 
as  tho  upper  part  of  the  wall.  A  kind  of  citadel  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  hill  crowned  by  the  modem 
cathedral,  is  renarkaUe  as  being  supported  on  thne 
sides  by  mas,sivo  walls  or  subbtructions  which  pre- 
sent a  marked  ap|iroach  to  the  polygonal  structure, 
but  which,  as  an  mscription  still  remaining  on  them 
infoniis  us.  were  built  Jrom  the  ground  by  two  ma- 
gistrates cf  Forentinum  at  a  period  certainly  not 
earliar  than  b.  c  150.  (Bunsen,  in  the  Ann.  dL 
Inst.  ArdL  toL  vi.  p.  144;  Bunbury,  in  Clou.  J/ia- 
seam,  voL  ii.  p^  164.)  Numerous  other  portions  of 
Roman  bnildfaigs  are  still  extant  at  /VeaCmo,  as  wdl 
as  inscriptions,  one  of  which,  recording  tho  munifi- 
cence of  a  oertain  A.  QuincUiius  Friscus  to  his  fislknr 
citizens,  is  cut  in  the  living  rock  on  an  architectnnd 
niotiunient  facing  the  lino  of  the  Via  I>atina  towards 
FrosinonCt  and  forms  a  picturaaquo  and  striking 
olgect.  Tha  inscription  (wideh  b  given  by  Waat- 
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pbal)  recorda  Uio  luuues  of  three  tanns  or  fmmU  in 
the  torrilorj  of  Farantinwn,  two  nf  wbidi^  called 

IJnjanam  atid  Ceponianuin,  still  rvtain  tbc  aninlla- 
tiotu  uf  Roana  and  CipoUara.  (Wcstpbal,  Ho- 
mitdke  Kampagne,  p.  85;  Dionifni  yiftffffio  ^  o^- 
atn<'  CiU'^i  d^l'Lazio,  ],]>.  4—18.)      [K.  H.  I?.] 

i'KHJvNTr.NAE  LUCUS,  a  ucnd  grove  with  a 
fiMOitaiii  and  shrine  of  the  deity  of  the  eaina  mme, 
oelebrHtiHl  a.s  ihc  ]>1acc  where  the  cities  corapodng 
the  Latin  League  used  to  bold  their  general  anem- 
bHci.  It  is  MentlottBd  bjr  Utj  on  oeoMioa  of  the 
attempt  of  Tumos  Henlonius  tf>  overthrew  the  power 
of  Taniuiiuos  Soperbns  (i.  50,  52),  and  again  on 
■efenl  SBfaseqnat  oeeMkne  (it  38,  viL  nd 
wc  ]>'nru  fridii  a  remarkable  passage  of  Cinciua  (o/). 
FesL  «.  V.  Praetor,  p-  241)  that  these  aaaeiubhes 
eootlnaed  to  be  heU  re^arly  till  b.  c.  94a  The 
na:m!  is  indeed  cwnipto  1  in  the  prussajn  in  question; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  read  **  ad  ca- 
put Feteutims,*  nhidi  eotrasponds  to  the  expnssMtie 
employed  by  Livy,  "ad  caput  aq\v.\f  Forentinac " 
and  *'  ad  caput  Ferentinom."  From  thcae  modes  of 
exisiasiun  it  is  etideat  that  there  was  both  a  sseied 
grove,  and  a  f  luntain  fonning  the  head  or  soart-e  of 
the  stream  called  Afjiu  Ferentina.  Dioajrkius,  on 
theoootrsiy,  ealls  tiie  phee  of  aasembty  Fenntinom 

(Jt9ftrT7ror,  iv.  45,  v.  50),  and  apJ>l^•lrs  to  bWFe 
gsided  it  as  a  town,  though  we  need  not  soi^aee 
that  he  csnfeanded  it  with  the  Henrieaa  ci^  of  th« 

ikini«,  as  has  been  done  l>y  some  modcni  writers. 
The  onlj  doe  to  its  position  is  the  pa-tsage  above 
dtsd  from  (%Mitts,  who  plaMs  it  "sab  nonte  Al- 
bano;"  but  ev<  n  without  this  testimony  wo  cmild  [ 
bardlj  hetitate  to  seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alfa*  Longa,  and  tbeca  can  be  little  doabt  that  its 
Hta  is  Mcraetly  fixed  by  Gel!  and  Nibby  in  the  deep 
▼alkgr  or  snine  near  Marino,  where  there  is  a  oo- 
pioos  fiottBtain  (snpposed  by  sone  to  be  a  sublarn- 
nean  outlet  of  the  I^^acus  Albami.'.),  h  triven  rise 
to  the  small  stream  now  known  as  the  Marramu  del 
Pimtano.  The  vallejr  in  whldi  this  senree  is  ibond 
is  mnv  calK'^1  tin'  l\trco  di  Colontia,  and  is  still 
shaded  with  deep  woods,  which  give  it  a  picturesque 
and  solitary  aspect.  (0«U,  Top.  of  Rom,  pp.  90 
—92;  Nil)bv.  Dintorui,  vol.  ii.  p.  .^19.)   [K.  II.  B.] 

FKiiOIUM  or  FOULNTUM  (♦•p^,  l>iod.: 
Elk.  Fonataaaa),  a  town  of  Apalia,  aboat  10  nules 
S.  of  \'enu.sia.  Tin-  r.anie  is  written  Forenttim  in 
most  oditioos  of  Horace,  though  OreUi  bss  substi- 
tttted  Fenntatn,  whieh  Is  the  ferm  fbnnd  in  Livj 
and  Pliny;  but  the  first  fmn  is  .supporter!  liy  Dio- 
doros.  It  is  sliU  called  Forcnza ;  but  from  the 
expreesjens  ef  Hotaee  (**  amnn  pingue  hudlis  F»> 
renti,"  Cnrm.  iii.  4,  If)),  ti>  wlmm  it  was  familiar 
frotn  its  proximity  to  Venusia,  the  ancient  town  ap- 
peals to  hsfo  been  eituated  in  a  TaDey,  while  ue 
modem  one  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill;  and 
according  to  local  writers,  some  remains  of  the  an- 
dsnt  Fenotam  may  be  fimnd  in  a  small  phun 
2  miles  nearer  Venom.  (Roinanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.) 
Livy  terms  it  a  strong  town,  so  that  it  was  one  of 
the  fnr  phoea  b  Apoihi  whioh  eAnd  any  consider- 
able re-sistance  to  the  Roman  anns,  and  was  one  of 
tlie  Ust  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  16,  2U,  but  in  the 
fsnner  of  these  pamaKea  it  is  probable  diat  the  true 
reailing  is  '*  Frentani,**  not  "  Forentani;'*  Di**!.  six. 
65.)  The  Forentani  are  mentioned  by  Phny  (iii.  1 1. 
a.  16)  uamg  tiia  maaioipd  towns  of  ApoHa;  but 
wo  meet  with  no  ioboeqaflit  mntion  of  it  in  any 
andent  author.  [1::.  H.  B.] 

FI£fiESH£,  in  Gallia,  is  pUcod  by  the  Table  on 


the  road  from  Atuaca  (that  is,  Atnatoca,  or  Tow* 
gtm)  to  Noriemagns  XNfmegm'^  and  16  G^lae 

leaiL'iies  fi(!m  Tonrfern.  The  next  plare  to  Frrt-iio 
on  Uie  road  is  Cacualinm  [CatuaucmJ,  and  alter 
(^rtvalhmi  conct  Bfaviaenm  [ULABUtcim].  9a- 

resnc  may  bt  »  CWimiled  naoc.  The  sitp  is  rxor* 
certain.  [G.  L.^ 

FEBOOIIA  or  LUCU8  FEROmAE  (»spsa>«a, 

Strab.  ;  AovKoi  ^rfpvrias,  Ptol.).  I.  A  inirn  at 
Southern  Etruria,  at  the  foot  iA  Motmt  bormcte,  within 
the  tsRitoiy  of  Capena,  with  a  celebrated  tenple  or 
bhrine  of  the  p(>ddes,s  fmn:  w}i  >;ti  ii  derived  it*  niHTi*-, 
and  a  sacred  grove,  attached  to  lU  Mrabo,  indeed,  is 
the  only  anther  who  mntiflna  a  Ib«pis  of  the  Bums, 
which  he  calls  Feronia  (r.  p.  220)  ;  other  -ivr'.t.  r!. 
speaking  of  "  Lucus  Feroniae  "  and  "  Feroniae  ta- 
mun**:  bat  It  la  natmal  that  hi  praresa  of  tin  a 
town  should  have  grown  up  around  a  site  of  so  much 
sanctity,  and  which  was  annually  visited  by  a  greai 
eoneoune  of  perMBa.  Ferarfa  appeaio  to  haw  been 
a  Sabitie  ^.-ide^s  (V.irr.  L.  L.  v.  74  >,  and  hence  thf 
festivals  at  her  shrine  seem  to  have  been  attended 
especially  by  the  SMnes,  tboogfa  the  eanrtnaty  karif 
was  in  the  Etm.scnn  territory,  and  de{*ndeut  uj«o 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Capena  (Liv.  L  30,  xxviL 
4).  The  intmailien  of  these  anmMlftaliTBbomm 
as  early  as  the  reicrn  of  Tullus  HostilitLS,  when 
find  them  already  frequented  by  great  nambem  of 
people,  not  only  Ibr  rdigievs  ot^sets,  bnt  aa  a  kind 
of  fair  for  the  ptirp'>'-fs  i  f  trade,  a  ctistom  which 
seuns  to  tiave  prevailed  at  all  similar  mertinga. 
(Liv.  {.  80 ;  Dionya.  iiL  82.)  Great  wealth  had,  la 
the  course  of  ajjes,  l)een  art  umolate^l  at  the  ."-hrine  of 
Feronia,  and  this  tempted  Hannibal  to  make  a  di- 
fpnseion  fireoi  Us  mardi  during  Ua  retreat  fttan 
Home,  in  n.c.  211,  fir  the  purjiose  of  jlur.derin* 
the  temple.  On  this  occasion  he  despoiled  it  of  aU 
its  gold  and  rihrer,  amoontinf  to  a  vixfji  aum  :  bo- 
sides  which  there  was  a  larj^e  quantity  of  ni  3e  ir 
uncoined  brass,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  antiquity  cf 
the  saaotuary.  (Liv.  xxfi.  11 ;  SO.  ItaL  suii  8S— 
90.)  The  only  otlier  r.'  tires  of  the  spot  which  OOruT 
in  hlslory  are  some  casual  mentions  of  prodigies  thai 
occurred  there  (Id.  xzvfi.  4,  xxiiiL  96):  hot  Strabe 
tells  that  it  w.a,s  ^tiIl  much  fn^quenteil  in  b!.^  time, 
and  that  many  persons  came  thither  to  see  the  mi- 
racle  of  the  piierts  and  votaries  of  the  goddess  pass* 
in;:  nnharmed  thron::h  a  fire  and  over  hnniinj  rin- 
ders  (Strab.  v.  p.  226).  This  superstition  is  aacrib«d 
by  other  writwa  to  the  temple  of  Apolk^  en  the  amn- 
mit  of  Mt.  Soracte  (Plin.  vii.  2 ;  NHrp.  .4™,  xi.  785 — 
790):  it  was  probably  transferred  fn«n  thence  to  the 
more  edArated  sanctuary  at  its  foot  [Soractk.} 

The  general  p»'*iti<in  of  the  Lucus  Feroniae  i»  suf- 
ficiently fixed  by  the  statements  that  it  was  "  in  agio 
Capenate,"  andattheftotofMt.  Bonwle.  A  fma- 
lain  at  the  f(«t  of  the  hill  of  5.  Chtste.  near  the  SE. 
extremity  kA  the  mountain,  is  still  called  Ftkmica ; 
and  aa  such  foontaina  wen  genemHy  conneeted  with 
sjicred  groves,  there  is  every  probability  that  this  w  us 
the  site  of  the  grove  and  sanctuary  of  the  goddess. 
The  vilhife  of  A  Ort$le,  whieh  stands  on  the  hill 
aVive  (a  shoulder  or  off- .shoot  of  Soracte),  and  bears 
some  traces  of  having  been  an  ancient  site,  is  thought 
by  Nibby  and  Dennb  to  occupy  the  poeitian  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Feronia.  (Nibby,  J>mt<tmi,  VoL  ffi. 
p.  108;  Dennis,  Ftruria^  vol.  L  n.  180.) 

Pliny  mentions  a  Lucus  Feroniae  mncng  the  eolo> 
nie>  (if  tlie  interior  of  Ktrnria:  and  from  the  order  ia 
which  he  describes  ttie  towns  of  that  province,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  ha  mcaos  the  odebntcd  1»> 
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rnlUy  of  the  name  in  Sontlicm  Ktrurn.  Rut  it  is  t 
siiigular  that  rtolemy,  who  also  notices  u  Lucus 
Ferooiae,  to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  a  colonia, 
placiw  it  in  the  NW.  cxtirniity  of  Etruria,  between 
the  Anius  and  tlie  Marra.  (I'lol.  iii.  I.  §47;  I'lin. 
iiL  5.  s.  8.)  No  other  notice  occurs  of  any  such  place 
in  this  part  of  Etruria;  ami  tlm  Liber  Coloniarum, 
though  ooosuallj  copiou.s  in  its  description  of  the 
pruvince  of  Tuacia,  menttMis  no  snch  colony  at  all. 
An  inscription,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  we  find 
the  name  of  "  Colonia  Julia  Fehx  Lucuferunensis  " 
(Orall.  40M).  refers  probably  to  tlw  Smtheni  Etru»- 
can  town :  and  on  tlie  whole  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  uaniv  bhould  have  Ixxa  altogclhcr  misplaced  by 
Ptokmy,  than  that  there  should  hare  existed  a  second 
ctylimy  of  the  name,  of  which  ve  Jowir  BoUuQg. 
(Zunipt,  dr  Colon,  p.  347.) 

2.  A  place  near  Tarracina,  on  the  border  of  the 
pontine  Mar>he3,  where  there  existixl  also  a  shrine  or 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  t'eroiiia,  with  a  fountain  and 
aacred  grove.  The  Utter  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
(••  Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco,"  Aen.  vii.  800)  in 
connection  with  Circeii  and  Anznr  (Tarracina),  and 
the  fountain  is  mentioned  by  Uoface,  oo  his  Journey 
to  Ilnindusinm,  as  kdjotniug  the  pUce  where  the 
travellers  quitted  the  canal  through  the  Pootine 
Manhas,  and  from  whence  they  had  a  long  ascent  of 
three  miles  to  Anxiir.  (Hor.  SaL  L  ft.  223.)  Diooy- 
diis  reUtae  (iL  49)  a  Iq:^  of  the  tem^  having 
been  founded  by  aoiue  Laoedaemooian  exiles,  who 
afterwards  settled  among  th«  SabiooB;  a  tale  which 
was  probably  derived  from  the  fiwt  of  Fannia  being 
a  Sabine  divinity.  We  leam  from  Sarnos  that  tli<  n 
was  a  atooe  seat  in  her  temple  hera^  od  which  if  any 
sUves  took  their  aeat  they  oblafaied  their  liberty. 
Feronia,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  cspeciidly  wt»r- 
shtpped  by  freed  men  and  women.  (Serr.  ad  Atn. 
viiL  564 ;  Lir.  xm  1.)  Vibiu  Seqneater  em>> 
neoufily  speaks  of  a  lake  of  Feronia  :  whether  he 
meant  th«  fiMintain  of  that  name,  or  gabntiluted 
"Lacw*  ftr  «Liuiie,*i8iiBoertafaL  (Vib.  Seq.  p. 
23;  OUTliii.  ad  loc.) 

The  site  of  this  eaactoaiy  ia  clearly  marked  at  a 
place  now  called  Torre  db*  TerroeiMr,  where  there 
^  is  a  Inniutiful  and  abundant  source  of  limpid  waters, 
^  I  breaking  oat  jost  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  here 
booad  the  Pontine  Manhea,  and  aome  remains  of  the 
tfmple  .ire  ^tiIl  vi.>ible.  The  !.p>t  i-  just  58  miles 
from  Bume,  by  the  line  of  the  Appi^in  W  ay.  (Chaupy, 
Jfamm  dHom,  voL  iiL  p.  453.)     [E.  U.  li.] 

FEERA'SIA  PROSL  [Diamicx.J 

FEBBATUS  M.  (JeM  Juijmv),  a  mooutain- 
duun  of  Maimtania  fftifeMiii  nmniiig  SW.  from 
the  neighbonilioodof  TttbOM^tlia.  (Anmian.  Mare. 
Xiix.  5.)  ll\  S.] 

PESCKTJNIUM  (««w«^r.  Dionya.:  Etk  Fe. 
fireiiiiiiiu-s),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  situ.\!ed  not 
very  far  from  Falerii,  with  which  it  always  appeara 
in  cloae  oonneotion.  Dienynos,  hideed,  aspreasly 
till>  tis  that  the  Falisci  liad  two  cities,  Falerii  and 
Fescennium ;  and  other  authon  confirm  this  by 
aacribing  tlieaaiDa  Aigive  or  Pdaagie  erigin  to  both. 
(Dionys.  j.  21 ;  S-lin.  2.  §  7.)  It  is  verj-  probable 
also  that  the  "  Faliacum"  of  Strabo,  whidi  he  Apeaks 
of  aa  a  town  ^rthiet  from  Falerii  pt.  S66),  was 
no  other  than  Fescennium.     ^^^giI  mentions  the 

Fcsceuninac  acies "  among  the  Etra.<«can  forces 
that  filbwed  Tiimas  to  the  war  against  Aeneas 
(,4m.  vii.  f>9.'»);  but  no  independent  notice  of  F'x  t  ri- 
niuju  occurs  in  history,  and  it  appears  certain  tluit 
Ik  taia  nMraij  ft  dapcDdoMgr  of  Fwrii,  and  fiiDowi4 
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the  forttmcs  of  th.nt  city,  during  the  period  of  its 
grcatnc^is  and  power.  I'liny,  however,  speaks  of 
Fescennia  (as  be  writes  the  name)  as  in  his  time  an 
independent  municipal  town  (iii.  .5.  .<».  8),  bnt  this  is 
the  only  notice  we  find  of  it  under  the  Koriian  Em- 
pire; and  we  have  no  clue  to  its  position  beyond  thai 
of  it.s  proximity  to  Falerii.  Hence  the  detonninatior. 
of  its  site  has  l#en  involved  in  the  confubion  which 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  that  of  the  more  im{Mirtani 
city;  and  l>oth  Cell  and  Miiller  have  placed  Fiwa'n- 
nium  at  Civita  CasUUann.  It  may,  lio«ever,  Iw 
regarded  as  certain  that  that  rity  i>i  cu|,i)\s  the  isite 
of  the  ancient  or  Etruscan  Falerii  [Falekii];  and 
we  must  therefore  seek  for  Fescennium  elsewhere. 
A  local  antiquarian  (Antonio  Maasa),  whose  opini<ai 
has  been  followed  by  Cluver  and  several  other  writers, 
would  place  it  at  GaUae,  a  village  about  9  miles  to 
the  N.  of  Civita  CasuUana,  where  some  Etruscan 
remains  have  been  found.  Mr.  Dennis  has  pointed 
ont  another  site,  a  short  distance  from  Borghetto  on 
the  Tibo*,  between  that  vilhige  and  Corckiamo,  when 
tlicre  are  unquestionable  remains  of  an  Etnisom  dty 
(part  of  the  walls,  &c.  bang  still  visible),  which 
appear  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  those 
of  Fesoenniom.  They  are  distant  about  6  miles 
from  Civita  CatteOana,  and  indicate  the  site  of  a 
city  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  spot  is  marked 
oidy  by  a  ruined  chorch,  named  iSL  Sihutro.  (Den- 
nis, Etmria,  vol.  i.  pp.  159 — 162 ;  Clover,  JtaL 
p.  551 ;  Kibby,  Dintomi,  ToL  iL  p.  28.) 

It  is  feii^^ular  that  a  place  which  seems  to  bare 
been  of  ao  Bttle  importance  as  Fescennium,  should 
apparently  have  given  name  to  a  particukr  branch 
of  literatare^  —  the  "  Fesoennini  versus,"  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  originally  a  kind  of  rode  dramatic 
entertainment,  or  rustic  dialogue  in  veree:  though, 
when  tbeee  were  snpexseded  by  more  polished  dra- 
tnatie  prodnctionB,  the  name  of  Fescennini  was  re- 
tiiincd,  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  for  verses  sung 
at  nuptial  festinties,  when  gnat  lioentioasneai 
language  was  permitted,  aa  liad  been  the  ease  i&the 
older  Fescennine  dialogues.  (Liv.  vii.  2;  Ilor.  Ep. 
iL  1.  145;  CatulL  UL  127;  CUudian,  Fetcemima^ 
xid— lir. ;  SoMC  jIfedL  1  IS.)  The  only  anthora 
who  exprfjtsly  derive  tlR'>e  dialogues  from  Fe^^•en- 
nium  are  Sen  ius  (iid  Aat.  viL  695)  and  Fe^tus  (r. 
Fesoennini,  p.  h.'i)  ;  and  tlieftnner,  strangely  enough, 
calls  it  a  town  of  Cnmpania,  proKibly  by  a  confusion 
between  the  Fesceouiui  and  AtelhmjM  fATKLLAj: 
bnt  the  name  t«  in  itsdf  strong  evidenoe  in  fiivoorof 
their  deriva;iun  from  thence.  And  though  we  ar« 
unable  to  account  for  the  application  of  such  a  local 
eiMthet  to  a  ebaa  of  compositiena  whidi  most  Imve 
been  to  a  great  extent  the  sj^ontaneous  effu.-i  >n-  of 
rustic  character,  the  same  remark  applies  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  "(aboka  AteDanae,"  which  eevld 
liurdly  have  been  confined  to  the  one  city  of  Cam- 
pania to  which  they  owe  their  name.  Hence,  it  ap- 
pears WMcasoiiaUe  to  r^^eet  the  ohviooa  derivation 
from  Fescennium  (a.s  Klofz  and  P>enih.irdy  have 
dune),  luerdy  because  we  cannot  explain  the  origin 
of  the  appellation.  (See  on  this  anlject  MfiUer, 
Ftnifbr,  v, !.  ii.  pp.  2St— 2Sf);  Klotz,  RGmitche 
Literal.  Gcjchichte,  vol.  i.  p.  293;  Uemhardy,  Aotii, 
Uteratw.  note  118.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FlBUK'Nl'S,  a  fin.ill  river  of  Latium,  in  the 
counti^'  of  the  Volsci,  which  falls  into  the  I.iris  on 
its  Icfl  bank,  about  4  miles  below  Sora  and  less 
than  3  from  Arjiinum.  It  is  still  ciilleil  the  Filntno^ 
though  more  commonly  known  in  the  country  aa 
the/'i«nediUa/\)«<afrooi  thaviUagaof  £a/Ma, 
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Imeath  which  it  has  ita  source.  Its  wjiole  coarse 
ioBB  not  extwd  7  or  8  imka  in  length ;  but,  UIm 
many  rivers  in  a  limestone  oountsy,  it  ris<»s  all  at 
onco  with  a  considerable  Tolmne  of  water,  which 
fimns,  fn  the  first  inefanee,  n  deep  and  dear  pool, 
or  little  lake,  froTn  whnncc  its  watprs  flow  in  a 
channel  of  10  or  12  jarda  in  breadth,  bat  of  great 
depth  and  tremarfcaUe  cleanieBi.  This  insiipiifieftnt 
but  li«»antiful  stream  derivps  a  hiph  dpfjree  of  in- 
terest fi-om  the  description  of  it  by  Cicero,  whose 
pnteml  Tflh  waa  ritoated  on  iti  immediate  banks, 
ortrenaiit  wouM  appear  on  an  i'-lan'l  snrroumJt'il 
hf  it*  waters.  Great  doubt«  have,  however,  been 
ndecd  aa  to  tiie  exact  keality  of  this  viHa.  The 
opinion  comMmnlv  a  lni  fed  plnof^*  its  siti*  in  an  island 
formed  bj  two  aniia  of  the  Kibrenus,  just  above  its 
oooflaence  with  the  Uria,  when  mn  now  itanda 
a  ( (invent  called  S.  Domenico,  and  eooeidcrable  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  are  eertttnly  visible. 
Othen,  bomver,  have  tianaibmd  it  to  a  amaHer 
islaml,  now  called  La  CamtUa,  about  a  mile  liirjbor 
up  the  stream.  This  islet  seetna  to  agree  perfect!/ 
with  the  description  fivnn  at  the  begfininnf  of  the 

aeoond  hoi)k  De  T.egihus  nf  the  sjvit,  '*  insula  'piae 
cat  in  Fibrcno,"  where  that  dialogue  wa$  held  ;  but 
Ibis  is  eleailjr  wpweenled  aa  at  same  distance  from 

the  villa  itself,  and  njiymiaclied  hy  fnllowinij:  the 
shady  banks  of  the  river.  Hence  it  seems  prDljahle 
tliat  tlie  Tilla  may  have  been  at  8.  Domemco,  while 
the  **  palaestra,"  f>r  planted  prove  for  exercise,  which 
Cicero  compiuvs  wiih  the  Anialtliea  of  his  friend 
Athens,  was  in  the  little  island  of  CmmeUa.  This 
apjiears  to  l)e  the  fame  which  he  elsewhere  (n</  Att. 
xii.  12)  calls  '*  insula  Arpinas,"  The  Fibreno  is 
atill  remaihable  for  its  extreme  coldness,  a  quality 
common  !o  n^  iny  rivers  wliirli  rise  under  similar 
circumstances,  (('ic  dv  Ltg.  ii.  1,  3,  Ttuc.  v.  2<i, 
ad(l,  F.  iii.  1,  ad  Att.  xiii.  16;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii. 
l)p.  366 — 371;  Kel.Hall,  Krnir.^ion  fn  Arpino,  pp. 
89—100  ;  Hoare,  Ckusiail  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  293.) 

The  villa  of  Ciooro  passed,  at  a  later  period,  into 
the  !i  if.ds  of  the  pf»et  Silius  Italirus,  who  is  the 
only  other  author  besides  Cicero  that  mentions  the 
nameof  theFibnoos.  (SiL  Ital.  TiiL  40! ;  Martial, 
xi.  48.  49.)  f  K.  H.  H.] 

FICANA,  an  ancient  city  of  Latiuin,  wliith  ti- 
gnres  in  Roman  history  only  on  the  occasion  of  its 
conquest  by  Ancus  Marrins,  who  is  .said  to  have 
rein!>ve<l  the  iuhabitant.s  to  Rome,  and  destroyed 
the  <  ity  itself.  (Liv.  i.  33;  Dionp.  iii.  38,  where 
the  editions  have  Fidenae,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  event  referred  to  is  the  same  related  by 
Uvy.)  It  is  oertain  that  it  was  never  repeopled  : 
its  name  is  found  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
of  Latium  (iii.  5.  8.9),  and  is  noticed  abo  by  Festus 
(v.  Puilia  Sttxd)  as  a  plaee  no  longer  in  existence. 
The  latter  ]>assnpe,  however,  affords  us  a  cine  to  its 
position  ;  according  to  Anlistius  LalKJO  there  cited, 
it  was  situated  on  the  \'ia  <  >stiensis,  eleven  miles 
from  Rome,  and  apparently  immeiliately  adjoining 
the  Til>cr,  on  wliii  h  it  had  a  p  irt,  at  a  place  cviliwi 
by  Fabius  Pirtor  the  Tuilia  Saxa.  A  rocky  hill, 
Bhuttin£;  on  the  Ti!>er,  to  the  rii:;ht  of  the  Via  Os- 
t^eIl^Ls,  at  the  required  distance  from  llrnne,  now 
marki-d  by  a  farm  called  Dragoncello,  n>ay  there- 
fore bo  prranmcil  to  he  the  site  of  Ficana,  thouijh 
no  ruins  remain,  ('udl.  Top.  of  liome,  p.  245; 
Nihhv,  fUntomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FI'CU'LEA  or  FIOU'LXi:.\  (♦(^oXfeoj,  IHonys.: 
Eth.  Ficuleas-&tis,  V'arr. ;  Ficuicnsis,  Cic.  et  Inscr.: 
CuarM}, «  dtgr  «f  andent  Latimn,  sitnaled  on  the 


Via  Nomentana,  between  Rome  and  Namentam.  It 
ie  raentianed  repeatedly  in  the  earif  Raaaa  Vetarj,  ' 

both  by  Livy  an  1  Di  iiysins.  The  latter  t*lb  tw 
that  it  waa  founded  by  the  Aburigines,  tugrtber  vitii  | 
Antemaae  and  Tellcnaa  (L  tf).  Ha  name 
also  amonj;  the  cities  of  the  Prisci  Lstini  stiMad  | 
by  the  elder  Tarquin  (Liv.  L  38) :  and  as  it  is  o* 
knger  frand  in  tha  list  of  the  tMitf  LaKa  cWs 
that  composed  the  Lei^f  in  n.  <■  493  (I)i  nr*.  t. 
61),  we  may  pnbablj  conclude  that  it  coiuiiiiMd 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on,  Hone.  Kwdm 
it  afrain  fipnre  in  any  of  the  ordinarr  hist^rfs  of 
I  Home;  but  Varro  has  preserved  to  us  a  tradiina 
(A  £«.  £k  tL  18)  wUeh  rapnasnta  the  RcokaH 
Fidenates,  and  other  neiehbourinii  **  popnli"*.*  wi- 
denly  taking  up  arms  against  Home,  shortly  ift& 
the  departure  of  the  Gaub,  and  pradndngftr  stint 
a  paidc  terror  in  the  city,  th  -  memory  of  which  m 
recorded  by  a  festival  called  the  Poplifugia. 

No  aiAae^jQcnt  notioa  of  Ficnlea  itadf  eccnn  ■ds 
R'irn.m  histor}*:  and  the  change  of  mme  <if  \h-  nni 
which  led  thitlier  from  Via  Ficuiensis  to  NiitaeijU»  ' 
(Liv.  iii.  5S)  may  ^rdbMf  be  W|{artsd  as  s  fntf 
of  its  declining  imjortance.  Rut  the  "  Fira- 
lensis  "  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (jad  Att  iM.  34).  u 
well  as  in  die  Liber  Coladannn  (p.  SS6,  wbcnilii 
sli^hf  ly  corrupted  into Ficiliensis) :  and  PUoy ootica 
the  Ficolenscs  among  the  existing  towns  of  LatioD 
(iii.  a.  s.  9).  These  indtcationa  are  ojnfirmwl  br 
inscriptions,  whieh  prove  th.it  it  still  .subsisted  t«J  J 
nmnicipal  town  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  tbmrl: 
there  seem  reasons  for  soppnung  that  it  fell  ial* 
decay  so<in  after,  and  all  trace  of  it  dis-apjiean  in  ti>e 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  JJintomi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ♦■^ 
46.) 

The  inscriptions  ju.st  mentioned,  one  of  which  i» 
interesting,  as  recording  the  institution  by  M.  .U- 
rehus  of  a  college  or  charitable  institution  fur 
and  girls,  who  were  called  I'n'-ri  et  I'uelUe 
mentarii  Ficolensium  "  (Orell.  Jnscr.  33&4). 
foand  in  the  neighboorbood  of  a  fium-hoose  alkd 
Ce.fnrini,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Nnmen{.tna.  sbootJ 
miles  from  Rome.  They,  therefore,  leave  no  doubttbl 
the  Ficulea  of  Imperial  times,  at  least,  was  sitoatsdil 
that  neiclilx.nrliood.  Tint  the  epithet  o!' '■  KirnlM  »N 
tus,"  applied  hy  Livy  to  the  ancient  Latin  city  (L3j), 
would  seem  to  indicate  tliat  it  was  distinct  from  tb( 
town  whieh  l)<>re  that  name  in  his  day.  Martial  »ls> 
speaks  of  "  Ficelias  veteres"  (vi.  27).  as  if  tbfj 
were  in  the  immediate  neighboariiood  of  Xoroentaa; 
and  it  Ls  not  improvable  that  the  words  used  tj" 
Dionysius, — "  Ficulnea,  which  adjoins  theComicuUn 
mountains"  (i.  1 6.), — were  added  for  the  same  porps* 
of  distinction.  Henc  e  it  is  probable  th.at  the  RudM 
Ficulea  was  situated  somewhere  within  the  coofine* 
of  the  tenimenio  or  domain  of  Cesarini,  but  that  tbe 
ancient  Latin  city  orcupied  a  site  more  di^tint  •'i 
liome,  and  nearer  to  Nomentum,  either  oa  tiie 
called  MomU  GtmUb^  or  mora  ptttbaUj  en  tliat  sov 
marked  by  a  iot^y  tower  called  Torre  Lupara.  This 
site,  which  is  1 1  miles  from  Rome,  and  on  the  Mi 
Nomentana,  is  deaeribed  aa  **ati«wad  with  tiles  lud 
pottery,  perhaps  one  of  the  surest  indioatiotvs  of  so  | 
ancient  city."    (Gell,  TVy.  of  Rome.,  p.  247.) 

One  of  theinseriptioos  above  mentioaed  (OrelL  1 U) 
gives  us  the  names  of  two  Pairi  in  the  territ^yflf  | 
Ficulea,  called  thePagus  Ulumuus  and  Transulinjinoi: 
hence  we  may  presoroe  that  the  bnwk  n  inch  as* 

flows  by  Crsarini.  and  crosses  the  Via  Ni'nscnUM 

near  the  CataU  dei  Fagsi,  bore  in  ancient  tiiiK^  t^'' 
naineof  Uhnot.  [B.EII>J 
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riDE'NAE  (*iSiivm,  Strab..  Ptol..  but 
in  Dioiijrtiua,  and  the  «inguUr  form  FlPKXA  is  umhI 
bjr  Virion,  Am.  vL  77S.  and  TadtM,  Amu.  W.  6a  : 
£th.  FilJon.l.s, -Jltis;  ^i8i)va<or,  Dion  vs. :  Custrl  Hiu- 
biieo)f  an  aacicat  citj  of  Latium,  bituatod  ou  tbe  li  ft 
Uak  «f  tha  Hbar,  and  en  the  Via  Sahria,  flva  miles 
frotn  Rom*,  Thrm  npician  no  doubt  that  it  w.sn  ciri- 
ginallj  and  propcrljr  a  Latin  iitj.  Virgil  nit- utiuns  it 
■iiMOgtlMColotteifiMindadbytMldoKtof  AAn;  and 
in  accordance  with  ihf  P.imc  vi«»w,  Diony.vitis  n-latt  s 
tliat  Fideoae,  Cnutumerium,  and  Momentum  were 
Ibwidad  bjTMkoiili  flam  Alba  led  bj  three  brothers, 
the  f]'.]p>t  of  whom  was  the  founder  of  Fidenae. 
(Virg.  Ae$t.  tL  773;  Diuajs.  iL  63;  Steuh.  B. «.  v.) 
Still  mora  dmUf*  fa  it  Oat  Ha  n«na  fa  fimBd  in 
Pliny  in  the  list  of  the  towns  that  wptt  accuHtotned 
to  share  in  the  sacrificed  oa  the  Aiban  Mount.  (Plin. 
fii.  &  a.  9.  §  69.)  OntbiotiMrlMad,  LtvycxpraMlj 
tells  us  it  wafl  of  Etruscan  oripn  ("  Nam  Fjacnates 
quwjue  Etnisci  fueront,"  L  15);  and  not  only  gives 
this  as  a  reaaon  ftr  the  eloae  eoonectko  between  tbe 
Veienles  and  Fidenat^s,  Imt  even  notices  that  the 
neojile  of  Fidenaa  had  only  learnt  tbe  Latin  laogoage 
mm  thdr  interaoone  with  the  Roman  colooists  Q, 
27).  The  l.Lst  statement  is  eridently  a  mere  touch 
added  by  the  historian  hiiioelf,  and  only  eenres  to 
provt  hfa  MDvietieD  «f  tMr  Etraacan  descent  No 
other  writarallndas  to  this  fxtf-n-ion  of  the  Tuscan 
power;  and  thOQgb  Fidenae  Ire^uently  appears  in 
alliance  with  VeH  (fer  which  their  relatifa  podtion 
will  soflSdently  nrcunt),  we  find  do  trace  of  its 
holding  any  ntlatioiu  with  tbe  otho*  Etruscan  cities. 

Th»  doaa  pwlmlty  of  Fidenaa  to  Boine  woold 
naturally  hrlnc:  it  p.nrly  into  co1lisi(m  with  the  risin:: 
city :  and  accordingly  we  find  that  haidlj  any  other 
city  pUys  so  impoitant  a  part  in  tlw  enrfieet  hbtorj 
of  Rome.  All  authors  .n^rrpe  in  representing  it  as 
engaged  in  war  with  Kumul  us:  according  to  Plutarch 
{Rom.  17)  it  leek  part  witfi  Caenina  and  Antennae 
in  the  war  wliirh  .mw  out  of  the  raj*  nf  thi;*  women; 
but  neither  Liry  nor  Diooyaios  mentions  it  on  tlut  oe- 
earioB,  and  both  idb' the  flnthestimiea  to  the  period 
after  the  (!fnth  of  Tatius.  Acmnlinu'  1'>  tln  ir  olv- 
Tioo^jr  fabulous  account  the  city  iU*elt'  was  taken  by 
Bonratna,  who  ooenpied  it  with  a  Karrieon  or  colmiy 
of  800  men ;  a  number  o\.ii.'f:erated  by  Pliitan  h  to  the 
■Imid  antount  of  25UO  coluoists,  of  whom  he  repre- 
ienli  SOOOaa  shortly  after  cot  off  b7  tbe  Etruscans. 
(LiT.  i,  14,  15;  Dionys.  it.  53;  Plut.  Bom.  23,25.) 
Aa  usually  happens  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  all 
tiaee  of  tlSoBoiinilhm  eohny  anheeguently  disappears. 
Fidenae  u  noticed  dnrin::  the  n  ipn  of  Numa  as  an 
independent  citj,  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
the  peaeeAd  Ithif,  whfle  under  his  successor  Tullus 
Hostilius  it  ai^ain  nnite>1  with  the  ncighbourinfr  Veil 
against  the  growing  pow^  of  Borne.  (Dionys.  ii. 
79,  iH.  6;  lif.  i  97.)  Thar  oombined  forces  wen 
defeated  under  tlic  walls  of  Fidenae,  and  acronlin<: 
to  Diooysius  the  city  itself  was  soon  aft«r  besieged 
Inr  Tollna,  and  eompeDed  to  onmnder.  Tot  after 
toia  we  find  Fidenae  n^nin  enpa'^incr  in  snccessive 
wm  with  Ancns  Marcius  and  l  ar^uinius  Pri>t  us 
and,  if  wo  najbefieve  the  Soman  historians,  sun  e.>- 
HTely  captured  by  both  monarchs,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  even  represented  as  hariog  again  established  there 
a  Soman  edoBf .  (DioBya.  UL  39, 40, 50, 67.)  It 
is  evident  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  tliese 
£acts  as  historical;  but  the  inference  that  iidcnuo 
waa  really  (aa  deseribed  by  the  Soman  historians)  a 
lar;:c  and  ji-iwerfnl  rity,  altrnMst  on  ^  p.ir  with  Vrii, 
may  iairlj  be  admitted,   it  is  remarkable  also  t^iat 


FIDENAX.  8M 

if  appears  to  h.nve  hel  l  a  vtT)-  independent  position, 
and  appears  sometimes  in  league  with  the  LatinSi  at 
othei*  with  the  Sabinea,  but  moot  ftoqaantly  wiA 
the  Veientcs.  After  the  expulMon  of  the  Tarqnins 
from  Koine,  Fidenae  is  represented  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  atlemptinR  tlieir  wrtBcriioii,  and  fbr 
thi.s  purpose  entered  into  a  leacne  fir>t  with  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  aAerwards  with  the  Latins;  but  both 
attempts  pnMod  aboftifv,  and  in  b.  a  496  the  nde> 
nate.s,  nhandoned  by  their  allies,  were  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  B«nan  arms.  (Ut.  iL  1 9 ;  DioayB. 
▼.40,43,69,60.)  Henee  the  name  of  Fidenae  doai 
not  appear  in  the  list  piven  hy  T)innysins  immediately 
afterwards  of  the  confederate  cities  of  Latium,  and  it 
is  prbbaUo  thai  ft  did  Mt  al  thfa  Ume  fiirm  part  of  the 
Latin  League.  From  this  time  the  Fidcnatcs  appear 
to  have  continued  tranquil  for  a  considerable  period, 
till  in  B.C.  439  they  wore  agahi  mdnoed  to  udta 
with  their  old  allies  the  Vcientes,  and  by  the  inunier 
of  the  KoDian  ambassadors  produced  an  irremediable 
breach  with  the  npnMie.  Thafar  oumtiBod  fbram 
were,  howcrer,  a^rain  defeated  by  Cornelius  Cnssus 
under  the  veiy  walla  of  Fidenae  (Liv.  iv.  17 — 19)^ 
aiidaftwyMmaflerFldeaaa  ilidf  waa  again  tdEOi 
(Id.  22).  Yet  in  n.  c.  426  we  find  both  the  V 
and  fidenates  once  more  in  arms,  and  the  latter  city 
waa  oooo  more  captmod  hy  the  dictator  Qoincttoa 
Pennus.  (Id.  iv.  31 — 34.)  On  this  occasion  we  are 
told  that  it  was  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
aadana;  and  thmi(|h  It  dem  not  appear  thai  die 
itself  was  destroyed,  —  the  expre.s»ion  of  Florus, 
"  Cremati  suo  igne  Fidenates "  (i.  12.  §  4),  being 
eridently  a  mora  rhetorical  Hoamh  derived  fiom 
I. ivy's  lanptiape, — its  humiliation  mast  have  been 
complete ;  fur,  with  the  exception  of  an  obscure  notice 
in  Varro  (L.L.  vi.  18)  of  a  aoddcn  ootbnik  of  ti^ 
people  of  Fidenae,  Ficulea,  and  the  neighbouring 
towns  just  after  the  capture  of  Borne  by  tlie  Gauls, 
we  hear  no  more  ef  Fidenae  ao  an  independenl  dty. 
(For  the  histor}'  of  these  wars,  .see  Niehuhr,  vol.  ii., 
and  BonnanUi^/^-LattnucAe  Chorographie,  pp.241 
--245.) 

Though  we  have  no  account  of  tbe  destniction  of 
Fidenae,  which  according  to  Varro  waa  certainly  ia 
existence  after  the  Gaolfah  War,  9.  e  339,  it  seerai 

to  have  rajmlly  fiunk  ir.to  a  ^t:lte  of  rnmplete  decay, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  reimblic  had  dwindled 
into  an  iwigniSeaat  village.  Oioero  speaks  of  it  as 
a  very  poor  and  decayttl  place;  and  Stralxi  tcnns  it 
(like  CoUatia  and  Auteuuuie)  a  mere  viUagc,  Ute  ez- 
cluBiTe  property  of  one  indiriduaL  Horace  aim 
refers  to  KiJetiac  nn<I  Cmhii  ns  almost  pnjverbial 
instances  of  deserted  villages  ('*  Gabiis  desertioT 
atqne  Fideda  viciia,"Hor.  Ep.  i.  11. 7);  and  JnvMial 
more  than  once  refers  to  the  same  places  as  poor  and 
rustic  country  towns  (Cic  de  Ltg.  Agr.  ii.  35; 
Strab.  T.  p.  230  ;  Jut.  vi.  57,  z.  100).  Yet  it  ia 
evident  that  Fidenae  never  lost  its  munioijud  nmk: 
Cicero,  in  tlie  passage  already  cited,  mentions  it 
among  the  "opplda"  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  fluurishinfj  cities  of 
Campania;  and  Juvenal  notices  it  as  retaining  its 
local  magiatratee  (**  Fidenamm — pel  estaa,"  z.  1 00), 
which  ar«  rnenti  med  also  in  inscrifitinns.  It  is 
therefore  a  complete  error  on  the  pitrt  ol  I'iiny  to 
reckon  Fidenaeamoog  the  "populi"(rf' Latium,  which 
had  become  utterly  extinct  (iii.  5.  s.  9);  and,  by  a 
singular  inadvertency,  he  himself  alterwanl.s  men- 
tions the  Fidenatea  among  the  Sabines  in  the  fourth 
n-^'ion  i  f  An^nstuh  (iii.  12.  s.  I").  The  Anio  l«  :n}; 
I  taken  as  tite  limit    that  region,  Fidenae,  as  well  as 
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Nomentnm,  came  to  be  masiderpd  as  Monging  to 
the  Sabine  territory,  tliough  originallj  IndoiM  fai 
J<atiam. 

In  tb$  rrign  TlberiaB  Fidenas  wm  the  acMM 
9t «  ftirfal  catastrophe,  ariain;;  fnm  the  ftU  of  a 
temporary  wooden  amphitheatre  during;  u  show  of 
ghuliaUn,  that  had  drawn  together  vast  crowds  from 
Boom  aaithtnmgfaboarfaig  towns.  BytUaaeddent 
BOt  len  then  50,000  personx,  according  to  Tucitus, 
mn  kOU  er  sacioiiah[  hut.  (Tac  ^im.  it.  63, 
63;  Suet  TSL  40.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
mon'  of  FldOMM;  Nt  its  name  is  still  found  in  t)ie 
TaboU  at  the  lint  atatioa  on  the  Sdaiiaa  Way, 
■ad  its  contiraied  wtirtMwe  taaj  be  tnoed  by  iB> 
scriptions  and  ecclesiastical  records  df>wn  to  the  si^- 
Teath  oentory  of  the  Christian  era,  when  all  trace 
of  it  diiappHiB.  (PtoL  iO.  1.  §  62;  7U.  Am^; 
BIuraL  Inter,  jf.  816»  BO.  4{  Nibbj,  DiHimii,  rd.  iL 
p.  67.) 

Theogli  ao  rafai  esfat  «d  the  rite  of  FUiaae,  its 

position  may  be  identifird  with  nnosual  certainty. 
Ancient  autiMiB  coocor  in  |>lacing  it  at  the  distance 
of  5  miles  or  40  stadia  tram  Borne,  on  the  Via  S»- 

laria;  and  wo  ^ratlior  fntn  tlie  accounts  in  Livy  and 
Diouysius  that  it  was  situated  on  a  hill  with  steep 
or  precipltooa  baaki,  aad  immediately  abofv  the 
Ti^<  r.  All  thf^p  conditions  are  fully  answrml  hy 
the  site  at  C'a$Ui  OuMloo^  wliich  is  well  adapted  for 
tliatofaDaadeutdt7.  The  UUaesttiie  Tiber,  oa 
whirh  Stan !  tlip  niias  of  the  castle,  was  probably 
tlie  ancient  arx  or  citadel;  wliile  the  more  extensive 
jilaftoii  on  the  E.  of  the  Via  Sataria  WM  ooenpied  by 
tho  city  itself.  TIic  ^idi-^  of  the  hill  appear  to  have 
been  iu  many  places  cut  down  or  scarped  artificialij, 
and  these  peqwndicalar  &oea  oontain  boUows  wbidi 
were  pmhal  ly  in  their  origin  scpnlc  linil.  Other  ex- 
cavatious  indicate  quarries;  and  we  know  from  Vi- 
tniTias  that  the  tofb  «r  Fideaae  wai  ene  of  those 
cxtMLsivfly  worked  in  ancient  tiiiieft.  (Vitniv.  ii.  7. 
§  1).  The  hill  of  C'asttl  Ciubileo  is  a  con:>picuous 
object  in  the  riew  of  the  Campagna  fnm  the  hills 
above  Rmne;  hence  we  find  Martial  noticing  "  the 
ancient  Kidenae,"  in  describing  the  same  view.  (Mart. 
W.  64.  IS.)  A  phn,  aa  well  as  dsMripljaB  «f  the 
site,  is  >:ivei»  I'V  (  nil  (Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  S50— S53; 
Nibby,  Dint  (/mi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51 — 61 ;  Dennis,  Etru- 
ria,  vfA.i.  pp.68— 73;  Bonaaaa,  Alt.- Latinische 
Chorofjraphir.  y.  2.^9).  [K.  H.  B.] 

FIDK'N TIA  (*»5fia-i'o:  £lh.  Fidentinao:  Borgo 
8.  Donnino),  a  town  of  Gallia  Ciepadana,  utnated 
tm  tli<'  Vi  i  Aeinilia,  between  I'arma  and  Dacentia, 
uud  dislaiit  15  xmWs  from  the  former  city.  (I'hn.  iii. 
1ft.  a.  20;  PtoL  iii,  1.  §  46;  Itin.  AnL  p.  288.)  Its 
name  is  mdy  nientioniHl  in  hi>ton'  during;  t!io  civil 
wan*  between  Marina  and  Sulla,  wlun  M.  hurulUis, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Sulla,  wa»  bcAie^cd  within  its 
walls  by  the  lieuten.mts  t^f  Carb<J,  but  by  a  smiden 
sally  defeated  tlieni  with  ^reat  loss.  (Plat.  Stdl.  27  ; 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  28;  Liv.  EpiL  Ixxzviii.)  It  M-cmN  to 
have  been  at  this  time  a  place  of  cousidenition;  but 
though  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  ha  a  mmucipal 
town,  it  appears  to  have  snbaequeDt|y  denlined,  aad 
is  called  in  the  Itineraries  in  more  than  one  pa^sn^ 
*•  Fidentiola  vicus,"  while  still  later  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  terms  it  merely  a  "  maiusio."    (/(in.  Ant. 

gy.  99,  127;  ItuuHier.  p.  616.)  The  modem  .fior^o 
/>0fMiM0  derives  its  name  from  St.L)«>mninus,  who, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  traditions,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  a  place  called  Julia,  in  tiie  territory  of 
Parma.  Ita  distanoe  from  the  latter  city  proves  that 
it oeeapied the  aetnd  aitt  of  the aadmilldeBtia, 


FINES. 

wludi  has  aometimea  been  etrooeooa^y  tnasSmd  t» 
fiorswesioh  (Fhraitia).  f E.  H.  B.] 

FIGLIXAK,  in  Gallia,  only  appears  in  the  Ta:' 
which  plaoee  it  on  a  road  from  Viema  (  Viam)  ta 
YalentiB  (Falaic«>),  on  the  OMt  aide  of  tbettiML 
Figlinac  wa.s  about  half-way  l>etween  Vienna  mi 
Twna  (7<>a).  The  site  is  unluown,  unless  it  be 
Ffime$,  as  Walekenaer  nwlcee  it  [C  L  ] 

FILOMI'SIACI'M,  a  place  in  G.^llia,  only  k:.  - 
from  tile  Tabk!,  which  pkoea  it  on  ttie  road  betnca 
VoMBtlo  (iS^soM^)  and  AbMiea  (AiMka,  Aa- 
tarlier).  I)'.\nvillc  (.Vo/iVe.  <fr.)  h:is  di*ca>.s«l  the 
position  of  tiiis  place,  which  is  unoertaio.  fULl 

PINES,  h  &ffia.  lyABTine  ohaervee  C^siia; 
(fc.,  Art.  Fine*),  that  there  would  1«  an  infiide 
number  of  plaoee  with  this  name,  i^  ia  additioa  to 
tlraee  wluen  appear  fai  tiie  reeorda  of  the  Boasa 
period,  we  were  to  enumerate  all  the  inNtancej  m 
which  tJiis  name  oocare,  aad  wiiich  the  Viatm  n- 
cordadonotmeatioB.  ItiaoathaoldfoadsbsNM 
the  towns  that  the  Itineraries  mark  the  places  oi!J« 
Fines.  D'Anville  eoumerales  those  tiut  sic  «• 
Biarind,  pneeeding  in  hla  eanmeralina  from  sirili 
to  north. 

1.  Funs  is  marked  by  tlie  Antonine  Itin.  sal 
the  TaUe  between  CUbeUio  (CMUbn>  sadApli 

Julia  (.4pO-  Cabellio  iM  lmiired  to  the  Qgommi 
Apta  Julia  to  the  Vulgieutes,  and  Fines  aniMlli 
Ihaitaof  thetwopeoplea.  Ia  ^  aad  laelbwie- 
stances,  owinp  t'>  discn-fiancirs  in  the  Itin-^  aivi  tbi 
want  of  any  name  conHesponding  to  Fines,  it  b  sit 
poadUe  to  fix  poaitioai  aeeaialdy;  and  it  vpliki 
mere  waste  of  time  to  give  ciNgectures. 

8.  The  Jerusalem  Itin.  places  fines  betwm 
Daviaaani  pHAWUmw]  aad  Vapincom  {(hf\ 
bat  it  does  not  mggmt  what  tafntaka  thn  iait 
separated. 

3.  The  Table  phoes  naaa  en  a  rand  bctwMB 

losa  (7'o«/otA*e)  and  NarU)  {Sarlxmn^)  ;  mt'  ft 
may  consider  it,  perhaps,  as  indicating  the  U/uii4i.7 
between  the  depaidndie  of  theoa  t«a  great  dtio. 
The  place  cannot  be  found  with  certainty  bot  tlx 
Table  makes  it  15  from  Toulouse  to  liadcra,  sod  19 
Amb  Badera  to  Fines. 

4.  The  Table  places  Fines  on  a  niad  from  Tos- 
loute  to  Dibtjua,  that  is,  i>iTona  {^Cahort);  asd 
Fines  is  28  from  roa&wec.  Tliia  place  mnstbtn 
market!  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Tindtmtf  on  tk 
road  to  Cohort.  The  next  sution  to  Fine*  anJ  '^j 
M.  P.  from  it  is  Cosa  (Cos).  Thus  we  get  pnwy 
near  to  the  site  of  Fines.  Walekenaer  fiui  iH^* 
place  called  1^  Fau,  that  is,  the  UmiU 

5.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  tlie  Tabk  place  Fims 
on  a  road  frmn  Burdif;ala  {Bordeaux)  to  -\guiinua 

j  (.-l^en).     1  he  detcrmiiation  of  the  positiuo  iw*" 
very  doubtful.    We  must  suppose  that  this  pivc 
m.-irked  the  limit  of  the  territory  flf  Af;iaDnin, ^ 
is  the  iH  Xt  place  to  A^innum. 

6.  The  Table  pUces  Fines  half  way  betwefo  Ve- 
suima  {I'erigueux)  and  Augtistoritum  (I.imog^)' 
and  wc  may  conclude  that  it  marked  the  liaut  d 
the  territory  of  the^c  two  cities.  I  he  place  is  ■* 
certain.    Walekenaer  fixes  it  at  Thivit't. 

7.  The  Table  marks  Fines  on  the  road  frum  Aa-  , 
gustoritnm  {Limoges)  to  AuKustonemetum  (Cltr- 
mont  en  Atii-er^/jie).  Frum  Acitodununi  {Ai^/t 
the  bccoud  place  alter  Ltmoges,  to  rin<*  ■  ^ 
Gallic  leagues,  a  dirtaaco  which,  it  is  suppxi 
conducts  us  to  the  coinmenceincnt  of  the  teml«*7"  | 
the  Arremi,  to  wiiich  Augustouemetiuii  beloog*i 

8.  TheAntoniat  lUn.  aad  the  Tabk  piM*^'*' 
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betwmi  Limonnm  (^Poitier$)  nnd  Arjjrntomapns 
(ArgaUm  m  BerrQ ;  ami  lulf  wi^  between  the 
two  towM.  lyAnrilla  rappoM  that  FiiiM  may  be 
repn->ontiNl  hy  Ileins,  whidi  is  sitnited  at  the 
oatindaiy  of  the  territory  of  the  Pictoow  or  PicUTi, 
io  wbleh  Umooaiii  belonged,  and  ■!  tiie  eomnwuea- 
ment  of  the  territory  of  the  Bitnriijc'ji.  Ho  .idds, 
what  Moma  probable,  that  Ueku  maj  be  a  oormpted 
ftnii  of  F1iM8« 

9.  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Condato 
KedoQum  (i2emi<«)  aod  Alauoa  [AijiumaI,  and 
>8  M.  P.  ftrun  Rmmn.  Tbeveem  wnodoDbttliat 
Fines  marks  the  limits  of  tlip  territory  of  the  Re- 
dooes  on  the  road  to  Alaana ;  and  D'AaviUe  aappoeea 
that  it  narfai  the  boundary  betWMn  the  Bidones 
and  the  Abrincntni.  [Aiu:iNrAT(  r.]  D'Anvillo 
finds  here  aim  a  place  called  Winu  or  JJmnet  near 
the  eea^  wUdi  1m  rappoiei  to  Tepnaent  Ffnee  j  bnt 
his  arpiinient  is  more  ingenious  tliaii  satisfactory. 
WaJckenaer  fixes  Fines  at  Antrain,  which  is  in  or 
ngj  near  to  a  atnSf  ht  Ibw  jotoiog  Remtei  and 
Apratichet. 

lu.  Fines  occurs  in  the  Table  between  Subdin- 
Bvni  (Lt  ifm»%  the  eapHal  of  the  Cenomani,  and 

OMnrohiDuiti  (Tour*),  as  Walokenaer  has  it 
(GAy.  de4  Oaules,  <Jfc  toL  iii.  p.  60>  D'Anville 
gives  a  dHftimt  aeeenat  of  the  matter,  whieh  is  U^o 

oh^cu^e  to  be  worth  dismssing.    WaidcOIMr  Iden- 
tifies  Fines  with  Chateau  du  Loir. 
II.  The  Table  marlta  Tinea  between  Oenabom 

(Orleans)  and  Apedinrnin  (Sent).  Tlie  disfance  of 
Fines  from  Or  lean*  i«  15  M.  P.  The  place  seems 
to  be  at  the  boondary  between  ttedioeeees  of  (MAmw 
and  .SVn.*,  fir  a-s  a  pmrni]  nilr  tlic  limits  of  the  old 
French  dioceaes  indicate  the  territory  of  the  Gallic 
citieiL  Wal^omer  plaoes  Fhiea  in  the  Fonet  of 
Orleans.  The  next  place  to  Fine.s  is  Aquae  Segeste 
[Aquak  Skokstk],  and  the  next  is  Sens. 

IS.  The  Antonine  Itin.  idaeci  linn  between  An* 
fnuta  Suessionum  (Soitsons)  and  Durocortonim 
(/ietnw),  13  Gallic  leagues  from  Soutont,  and  12 
from  Jiem$.  thu  inialption  ef  nmgem  places 
Fines  halfway  Iwtween  the  two  cities,  the  interval 
between  which  it  oudies  24  Gallic  leagues.  There 
enn  be  no  doabt  tliat  a  pilaoe  named  I^am  repre- 
sent! FineA,  fur  the  di.stanr<?s  agree  aawaD  as  y-c  ran 
snppose  that  they  should,  when  we  do  not  laiow  pro- 
cise^  tiM  points  in  the  two  towns  fiem  which  they 
were  ni«u«iurcd ;  avaI  Fumes  is  on  the  common  boun- 
dary of  the  dioceses  of  Soissons  and  heims. 

IS.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Vi- 
rodunurii  (Verdtm)  and  Ibliodurum.  Tlie  next 
station  to  Ibliudurum  is  Divodunun  (Metz).  The 
distance  from  Verdm  to  Fines  ia  9  Oallio  leagnes, 
and  fmm  Fines  to  Ibliodurum  it  is  6.  Ibliodurum, 
as  liie  name  shows,  is  on  a  river;  and  it  is  kuppoeed 
to  be  HatmomviUe,  at  the  passage  of  die  Irom.  The 
numbers  in  the  Itin.  fix  Fines  at  a  place  called 
JUarcheviile,  between  Verdun  and  the  passage  of 
the  Irtm ;  and  the  word  Marcheville  contains  the 
Teutonic  element  March  or  Mark;  which  means  a 
boumiary  or  frontier.  It  is  probable  tliat  Fines 
marlced  the  limits  of  the  Virodunenses  and  tlie  He- 
dkanatrici,  whow  chief  place  was  Divfxlurum. 

14.  The  Table  places  Ad  Fines  next  to  a  place 
called  Na.<<ium  (A'atr),  on  the  river  OhMie,  abore 
Jiar-le- Ihtc.  Na.<sium  is  one  of  the  towns  which 
I'toleiny  assigns  to  the  Leuci,  who  were  south  of  the 
Ifediumatrici.  Walckenaer  places  tliis  Fines,  ac- 
ronlinp  to  his  exprrsition  (Ct'off.  vol.  iiL  p.  87),  !><•- 
twecu  ^iasium  and  Tallum  (i'oM^,  and  at  a  place 
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called  Foug.  D'Anrille  findt  n  place  called  /Wu, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Cnmf  bat  its  distance 
ihrni  JVMe  doee  not  tgm  vidi  the  14  Gallic  leagues 

of  the  Table. 

15.  Botit  the  Antodna  Itin.  and  the  Table  dace 
Fhiei  betvfeen  Vemania  (fmrneiutadt')  and  Vmdo- 

ni.ssa  (  WindUch).  The  stations  are  in  tliis  order:  — 
Vemania,  Brigantia  (£rr,jKiu),  Arbor  Felix  (ilrion). 
Vines  Vitodnnim  (WiiUertkm-),  and  Vin- 

donissa.  The  two  Itins.  a^^nv  pretty  nearly  in  the 
distance  from  Arbor  to  Fines.  Arbor  (.4r6on)  is  on 
tiie  wmt  ride  of  the  Lake  of  CMwftme,  and  I'/yn  or 
Pfn  is  on  the  river  Thur,  in  the  Thurijfni.  I>'/\n- 
vilio  observes  that  the  positioa  of  this  place  (Fines) 
tn^eatce  tlie  boundaiy  winch  the  nomatn  bad  fixed 

between  Maxima  Se.in.nnonim  and  IJhaetia;  fir  it 
appears  by  the  liotitia  of  the  Jblmpire,  that  a  post 
Wmeh  was  established  at  Ailwre  (Arbon),  between 
Fines  and  Brigantia,  was  under  the  orders  of  the  ge- 
neial  who  commanded  in  Bhaetia.         [G.  L.1 

FINIS  BITHYKIAE,  a  ftation  on  the  mad  whidt 
led  from  Clandiopolis  to  Gordium  or  Juliopolis,  in 
Galatia.  (/<•».  BierotoL)  In  the  Peutinger  Table 
it  appears  nnder  the  ftnn  of  Finis  Cflieiae,  witii 
wliicli  it  must  not  bo  confoundetl.         [E.  H.  .1.] 

FIKAIUM  (^^Ipnofi  Eth.  Firmanus:  iemo),  an 
important  dty  of  Pleennm,  ritnaled  about  6  milea 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  25  from  A-srnluin.  We  li.-\\« 
no  accoimt  of  it  pievioga  to  the  Roman  oonquebt  of 
Pioennm,  bnt  H  waa  donbtleas  one  of  the  cities  of 
that  jKHiple,  and  after  their  sutijti^ratioti  w.os  .selected 
by  the  Romans  for  the  establbhuient  of  a  colony, 
irtiieh  was  settled  there  at  the  beginninf  of  the  First 

Punic  War.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  Fininiin  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  thirty  Latin  colonies 
during  the  Second  Pnnie  War:  it  was  one  of  the  18 
which  continued  steadfast  to  Rome  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  (Liv.  xxviL  10.)  During  the 
Soebl  War  (B.e  90)  it  again  appeara  aa  •  itiniif 

fortress,  in  which  r(i!);iK.-iiis  took  refuge  nftv  hit 
defeat  by  the  Italian  generals  Judacilius  and  Afil^ 
idnt,  and  hi  whidi  he  was  able  to  defy  the  arma  ef 

the  latter,  whom  lie  eventually  defeate<!  in  a  .second 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Firumm.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
L  47  )  It  ia  agdn  mentioned  during  the  Civn  War 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  it  wa.s  occujiied  by  the 
former  without  resistance.  (Cic  ad  AU.  viii.  12.  D.) 
Under  Angnstna  it  received  a  fresh  colony,  and  we 
find  it  in  consequence  bearing  in  inscriptions  the 
colonial  title,  though  Pliny  does  nut  mention  it  as 
such,  but  the  name  of  Finnvn  appears  to  be  acci- 
dentally omitted  from  his  text.  (I'Uii.  iii.  13.  s.  18, 
Lib.  Colon,  p  226;  OreU.  Imcr.  2223, 3118, 3406; 
Znmpt.  de  Colon,  p.  335.)  After  the  M  of  the 
Roman  F.iiipire  Firmurn  acain  apj>e.irs  as  a  stmig 
fortress,  which  was  taken  and  retaken  by  Helisariua 
and  Totihu  (Procop.  B.  G.  it.  16,  20,  iii.  1 1,  12.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  then  one  of  the  i^rincifuil  towns 
of  Piccnum,  as  it  continued  under  iJjc  exarchs  of 
Ravenna,  and  has  retained  the  same  consideration 
ever  since.  It  is  still  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
capital  of  a  province  called  the  JJarca  di  Fermo. 
It  is  frequently  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
Picenum  (♦I'p/iof  Huaiv6Py  Strab. ;  Firmurn  Pi(»num, 
Val.  Max.  ix.  15.  1;  OreU.  Inter.  3406),  as  if  for 
the  pur{K«e  of  avoiding  confusion  with  ioan  OtlMr 
town  of  the  name,  but  no  such  is  known. 

About  5  miles  from  P  innum,  at  the  month  of  tlie 
little  river  Ltta,  was  the  port  or  emporium  of  the 
<  ily,  called  Castellum  or  Castrum  Firmanum,  which 
is  confounded  by  Mek  witii  Firmum  itaelf.    It  is 
'  Sm  S 
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rtill  called  Porto  di  Fermo.  (Plin.  I  c;  JId.  ii.  4. 
§  6;  StraU  v.  p.  241.)  Tbia  toim,  wluch  wa»  ou  the 
fine  of  tiM  (MMt-mul  ilmi  vnhad  fh»  Via  Sabria 

with  th»"  Fhminia,  is  plar^l  fiv  the  Itineniries  24 
IL  P.  from  the  tnoath  of  the  Truentoa,  and  22  fn>m 
PMatttk.  (tUm.  Aid.  ppi  101,  313;  Tab.  PetU.) 

Firmam  itsr-lf,  beinp  sitnateii  in  thf  interior  on  a  lofty 
hill,  ooold  nerer  hare  been  on  a  great  hoe  of  high 
md^  bat  the  ItiMfwrici  gife  a  cron  line  paarinf 

from  S<'ptenipf*t!.-i  (S.  Severino)  throtij^h  T'rh;*  Salvia, 
Finnum,  and  Ascolum  to  Castnun  Truentinuin. 
(Itm.  Afd.  p.  316.)    [Picitxini.]    [E.  R  B.] 

FISCELLUS  MONS,  a  I  .fty  iriouiitain  firmins 
part  of  the  central  and  mofit  elevated  chain  of  the 
Apemrinea.  Plinjr  tells  ns  that  it  eontMiied  the 
soiircfs  of  thf  river  Kar;  and  this  stafcrm  iit  would 
lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  group  now  Imovrn  as 
the  IfoM^'  deUa  SibiUa,  one  ef  the  toftiett  and  m«t 
rapged  pf)rtioni!  of  the  f-ontral  Apennines  [Ai»ex- 
XlMlJsj,  rijiing  on  the  contines  of  the  Sabiiies  and 
Flomira.  Silioi  ItaUctu,  on  the  cootraiy,  appears 
to  connect  it  with  the  Vestini,  which  wonld  indicate 
a  aituatiuo  somewhat  further  south.  (Plin.  iii.  12. 
■.  17;  Sa.  ItaL  TiiL  517.)  The  statement  of  Pfioy 
would  descTve  the  mo>t  credit,  hut  that  the  passage 
b  cotifuaed,  and  in  all  proljahility  corrupt  (sec  2>iili^', 
0d  foe.);  and  it  woaU  almost  seem  as  if  he  con- 
foatuled  the  Nar  with  the  Velinus.  wliic  h  in  fict 
riaea  in  the  lutly  nxiuntain  group  immediately  on  the 
confities  of  the  VottiuL  [Nar.]  Vano  ipaaka  of 
the  Mons  Fisoellos  and  Tcfrica  (in  the  same  nci;:h- 
boorhood)  as  aboandin;^  in  wild  goats;  meaning  pro- 
Inbtjr  the  Ibei  or  lionquetin  of  naturalists,  an  animal 
long  since  extinct  in  the  Apmoilies.  (Varr.  R.  R, 
ii.  1.  §5,  3.  §3.)  [Ii.H.B.] 

FIXTUIXUM.  The  Table  has  a  lead  firom  Al'o- 
dinnim  {Srm)  to  Kixttiinum,  passing  tlirniiph 
Kiobe  and  Calajjum  {ChaiUy).  DAnville  supposes 
it  to  be  the  latinom  of  Ptdemj,  die  chief  town  of 
tbe  Meldi.    [Iatini  m  ]  [G.  L.] 

FLANATICUS  SINUS  (I'lin.  iii.  19),  or  FLA- 
NONICUS  (♦AofwKiKbf  K6Kirot,  Steph.  B.  #.  v.), 
the  pulf  on  tlu'  N.  W.  c^ast  of  Libiiriiia,  which 
derived  its  name  from  a  jjetiple  calie  i  the  Fl-AJfATES 
fPlin.  iii.  21).  There  was  a  town  called  Flahoxa 
(Plin.  /.  c. ;  I'tol.  ii.  16.  §  2,  Fianona),  between 
Aivona  and  Tar^atica.  It  is  now  called  Canal  del 
Quart»fro,  welt  known  for  its  dangerous  navigation. 
(Wilkiavm,  Ihihontia  and  Montenegro,  vol,  i.  p.  48; 
Neit'ehanr,  />«  Swi-Shrm,  p.  249.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

FI.AN'IA  CAESAR1ENSI3,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  UMni:  a  division  of  Brit.iin  \iixIit  tiie 
superintendence  of  a  jmicsej  ;  the  notivo  Uiiig  a^i 
follows :  — 

Sub  ^tpoaitiom  viri  tptelabSit,  moom  Brilam- 


Contularet 
Maximae  Cimitm  Miilll  / 

VaUniiae. 

PrtMiim 

BrUamuae  Primae  ; 

Britafuniae  Seamdae; 

Flaviae  Caesaritnn*. 
The  other  notice  (for  there  are  only  two)  is  in  Rufos 
Fe8tus(£reFtiin"um,  c.  3)  :  "Sunt  in  Gallia  cum 
Anwiteiliiii  ct  Britanniis  decern  et  octo  provinciae 
.  .  .  in  Britannia,  Maxima  CaeMrieuia,  Flavia, 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda." 

In  the  Hap  of  the  Alonumenta  Britannica,  the 
province  of  Flavia  Caesariensis  is  bounded  by  the 
(a)  Tliames,  (6)  Wales,  (c)  the  Mersey,  Don,  and 
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Hnmber.  (if)  the  German  Ocean :  so  that  it  cm- 
prises  the  midlaml  and  ea»tcra  oooatiti  aal 
LinoohHhiPii 

The  authority  for  these  lines  of  demaitatin  v 
onaatiiifaclorjr.  It  is  only  probable^  firrt,  tkt  tk 
namewae  tum  thia  enqaali  If  A- 
vius  W{mianu.s;  and  seoaadfy,  that  the  amtbH 
lunmi  was  as  aforesaid.  [B.  G.L1 

FLAVPNIUM  or  FLAVIMA,  a  eLl  Iseitf 
Etruria.  known  only  from  Virgil,  who  speaks  of  tfci 
"  Fkvinia  arra,"  and  SiUiM  Italicus,  who  calk  ik 
name  of  the  town  Flavina,— theagh  Senm  kli 
us  it  wa<;  Fiaviniiim.  We  ma^  probab|f  idVifas 
the  names  With  which  it  isasMKUlfeedhf  IHq^ttrt 
it  wae  eomewhan  in  the  Mishbowheod  «l  lb  h. 
li^cana  and  Soracte;  nn  l  it  has  been  p!acfd,  *ri 
botne  pUasibiUty,  at  Ftano,  between  the  ibot  «'  h>. 
ructe  and  the  Tiber,  about  25  miles  hm  Rant 
(Virg,  Aen.  viL  696,  and  Serv.  euitoe.;  SL  I'jL 
vui.  492 ;  Gell,  Top.     Rome,  p.  244.)   [L  E  B.j 

FLAVIOBRTGA  (♦Asmm^S^:  prak  Porft. 
ffolett),  a  sea-port  town  '>n  the  N.  coast  of  fiitpua 
Tvrracooensis,  and  on  the  W.  siJ«  of  the  tsbuq4 
the  K«m  ^Nernon),  From  the  notiee  flf  it  ■ 
Pliny,  we  may  infer  that  it  re<  *  ivci  its  name,  ad 
ita  rank  as  a  colony,  under  \'us{j^un  or  Itw; 
haling  formerly  been  called  Amannm  portna.  (Pb 
iv.  20.  8.  34.)  Pliny  a^ipus  it  to  the  Vardtili.  b« 
Ptolemy  to  the  Autrigones.  (Fianex,  i^4».;S.uiT. 
p.  10;  Mariana,  HisL  Hi*p.  ir.  4.)  [P.&J 

FLAVIOBKIGANIIUM.  [BfuoAmOL] 

FLAVIO.SA'VIA.  [AsruRBa.] 

FLAVIO'I'OLIS  (♦AMftAraXitor^AAMifsatoX 
a  town  of  Cili*  ia.  to  the  west  of  Tan»us.  From  can* 
found  at  Ufhak,  it  is  manifest  that  this  plact  oaa- 
pies  the  site  ef  the  andent  Flaviopolia.  Bufteitf 
its  hi'«tory  scan  elv  anytliiriL'  i-^  known,  and  it  ou":?^ 
be  asoert;uiiL'd  whelhtr  it  owed  its  name  U  tA 
emperor  Vespasian,  or  to  some  member  of  tlic  fasaif 
of  Constant ine.  In  later  times  it  was  the  .m*  / » 
Christian  bi&hop.  (PtoL  r.  8.  §  6 ;  Aroadeil, 
Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  1 16.)  [L  8L) 

FLAVIOTOLIS.  [Crateia.] 

FLAVIUM  S()LVE.\6E,  a  town  in  Noriaii. 
probably  situated  in  the  neigbbourfaood  of  Vinitm- 
(I'lin.  //.  A',  iii.  27.)  In  inscriptions  (Orelli,  n.  13:6, 
foil.)  it  is  called  Flavia  Solva.  According  to  tome 
the  modem  Sol/eld  has  derived  its  name  from  So). 
vense;  but  oomp.  Liahaid,  Gmok  M»  Krain,  i. }. 
320.  [LS.] 

1  L1:M0,  a  pUce  wUch  the  Table  fixes  oo  a  rai 
from  Nuviomagu»(A'y»M'^cn)  to  Lugdunuiii  f/.'^^^)- 
The  ne.\t  station  to  Lugdunum  is  Forum  il*ir.im 
{Voorburg);  and  the  next  station  to  Forum  Ha- 
driani  is  Fleiiio.  The  distance  between  Fjnun  Hsdri- 
ani  and  Fleiiio  is  1 2  il.  P.  D' Annlle  tixcs  Flenium  it 
Vlaardingeit  on  the  Moot.  This  place  was  proiabl; 
the  chief  town  on  the  river  in  the  Roman  time, « i* 
was  certainly  for  a  long  time  after,  and  before  tl>erise 
of  Rotterdam,  which  is  not  mentioned  until  th« 
14th  century.  D'Anville  esUtMishcs  tbe  fiat  at 
Flenio  being  tbe  centre  of  some  rtud  by  the  eridrtc* 
of  a  milestone  whidi  was  dug  up  at  a  plat^;  cili<^^ 
Monster  near  iGravemml'-,  w'v.h  the  uunjb«riU» 
upon  it,  a  distance  which  liis  uo  piate  eiccpt  Vktf 
dingen.  The  diitaiie«  ht  this  put  ef  Gallia  sr  in 
Roman  miles.  [d.  Lj 

FLETIO,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  tbe  ne* 
along  the  RUne  frxnn  Lugdunum  BataTomm  ( 
to  Noviomagus  (^Nymegen).    The  pwition  of  Aita* 
nionae  (^Alpkm)  between  Leiden  aud  FktioiiW 
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('st'iMiNliPiI;  and  the  distance  between  Albanianno 
aiui  Fletiu  is  19  M.  P.    Fletio  u  VUuttn,  accord- 

iuR  to  lyAiifilto  and  etlMniriio  ham  followed  hi^i 
opinion.  ]..] 

FLKVO  LACUS,  and  FLEVUM  OSTIUM.  Dru- 
811S,  tbeaonofLr  i  i  1:1  1  tlic  brotbcrof  Tiberiu.«,when 
lie  held  a  comniAUil  tl;<'  Khiisc.  ciiiiilMvod  his  inpn 
fu  imkiug  a  canal  to  juiii  tlii;  Jdnrte  &iid  ihe  Ygtil. 
Thi*  euil,  <adkd  the  Vossa  DmiiaM  or  Kossao 
Drtisinae,  commences  Mm-  tho  soj>nr.ition  <>f  the 
Kkineuxd  U'ooi,  and  Jul  tliu  I'sstl  ncur  lM)t$burg. 
(Tae.  Ann.  ii.  8;  BanlLCUmd.  1.)  Gennanicus, 
the  flon  of  Dnisns,  pa^Hcd  with  his  ships  fr.itii  tlio 
JRhimCy  through  thia  ciiul,  intu  the  hkva  and  tlie 
oeMn,  and  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  AnUa  {/Cms). 
Tlie  water  of  the  Rhine  being  thus  partly  divorttil 
into  the  Vsstl  made  a  new  outlet  tor  ihxit  river, 
which  (lutli-t  riiriy  (iv.  15)  calls  FleTom.  He  saya 
'  tliat  Helium  and  Flevum  are  the  names  of  the  two 
mouths  into  which  the  Ilhlne  Vi  divided,  on  the 
north  floirfag  into  lakes,  on  the  west  into  the  river 
Mo<ia;  it  preserves  by  an  ontk-t  intenm^diato  bctw»>t^n 
the  two  a  niuderate  cbanuel  tor  its  owu  name."  The 
H^iff"  Ostium  is  the  outlet  of  the  Maas,  which 
now  receives  the  V'ahalis  (  Waal).  The  outlet  of 
the  Flevum  Ostium  was  into  a  lake,  which  Mela 
(Ui.  2)  thus  describes:  The  Bhtne  not  far  from  the 
sea  is  distributed  in  various  directions,  but  to  the 
toft  the  lihenus  is  a  river  even  then  and  until  it 
entm  the  sea;  on  the  right  it  u  at  first  narrow  and 
like  unto  itwlf,  afterwards  the  banks  recede  from 
one  another  far  and  wide;  and  now,  no  longer  a  river 
bat  a  large  lake,  it  u  called  Flevo  where  it  has 
filled  the  plains;  and  surrounding  an  Lsland  of  tho 
same  name  it  becomes  again  more  contracted,  and 
flom  out  aHliB  in  the  form  of  a  river."  Mela  here 
mentions  only  two  months,  but  Ptolemy  (iv.  9).  be- 
sides the  outlet  which  he  calls  the  Moda  [M(xha], 
eoumeratr:«  a  western  outlet  of  the  Rhine,  a  middle 
outlet,  and  an  ea.Htem  outlet;  the  last  ought  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Flevum.  The  lake  which  Mela  describes 
oomsponds  to  the  Zuuler  Zte.  Ukert  (Gollien, 
]^151)  obi^erves  that  Mela  does  not  say  tlmt  the 
Flevani  enters  the  M?a;  and  he  translates  the  last 
,  **iterumque  fluvius  emittitur,"  "  and  comes 
a  rirer  out  of  the  lake."  He  admits,  however, 
thai  MeU  assumed  that  the  Flevum  entered  the 
■m;  and  nobody  can  doubt  that,  when  Mela  says  it 
f1ow<(  ntit  again  in  the  form  of  a  river,  he  means  to 
say  tliat  it  enters  the  sea  in  a  form  like  the  other 
branch,  though  itM  coun>e  bad  been  made  different 
by  |Mis.sing  through  a  great  Uke.  Geographers  have 
attempted  to  determine  MeU's  isUnd,  which  is  a 
mnlnnn  tttimi|4,  for  the  lake  has  undergone  i^n  ai 
chaiiires  since  Mela's  time;  and,  besides  that,  his 
description  may  not  be  exact.  It  is  certain  that 
there  were  large  lakes,  or  a  large  lake,  near  the 
outl.  ts  of  the  Hhinf ;  for,  besides  the  passage  of 
T iifiios  .ilrcaily  mentioned,  he  say»  that  Gennanictis, 
on  a  pn  .1  occasion  (.-Inn.  i.  60),  after  sending 
Caecina  through  the  country  of  the  Bructeri  to  the 
Amisia,  and  appointing  Pcdo,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  Frisian  country,  to  command  the  cavalry, 
embarked  four  legions  and  tiwk  them  through  the 
lakes.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  tieet  all  met  at  the 
AnusuL  These  Ukes  then  wen  navigable  in  the 
Ifoman  priod ;  .md  it  b  an  erroneous,  though  com- 
mon btatemcut,  tlial  the  Zuider  Zee  did  not  exist 
then. 

The  enl.irgement  that  the  ZuiU  r  Zee  has  received 
by  the  eacrottchment  of  tho  sea  has  probably  been 
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rliiofly  on  the  west  side,  where  the  coast  is  flat  and 
the  water  is  shallow.  Along  the  east  side  tliero  is 
de<'[Jor  water.  In  1219  the  aea  is  Mid  to  have 
lin  kiMi  in  and  to  li.ive  carrie<l  away  the  diki'>:  niu! 
uiiotiier  invaMun,  in  1282,  which  did  great  damage, 
Ls  also  recorded.  It  seems  probable  that  the  outlet 
of  thf  Zui'Ier  Zee  is  the  jsirt  tliat  hji.s  been  chiefly 
enlari:ed,  the  part  that  liea  north  of  the  channel 
between  SUuporm  and  Medti^Uk,  for  it  ii  nid  that 
old  Stavoren  was  swallowiil  iiji  by  the  sea. 

It  is  oonjectureil  by  WakkenatT  that  the  Nabaliaof 
Tacitus  {Uist.  v.  26)  i>  the  Yutl,  and  that  the  FoeM 
of  Drusus,  from  Amheimto  the  Ysstl  at  Doesbury, 
formed,  with  tho  counte  of  the  Ystel  into  tlie  lake 
or  lakes,  the  north-eastern  Umit  of GmL  He  further 
conjectures  that  the  name  Flevum  was  given  to  the 
stream  which  flowed  out  of  the  hike  into  the  North 
sea.  Acomlingly,  he  supposes  that  the  Ca.«itellum 
Flevum  (Tadt.  Ann.  iv.  72)  may  have  been  at  the 
outlet  cf  the  Flevum,  which  channel  completed  the 
north-eastern  limit  of  Gallia.  He  further  ^np{K>^e.s 
that  the  island  of  Vlieland,  one  of  the  four  which 
lie  in  front  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  form  a  barrier 
against  the  ocean,  may  represent  the  Flevum  Caa- 
tellum.  (Waiduoaer/Cr^cy.  dea  Gankt^  nA.iL  ^ 
294.) 

Thus  the  yite-Strootn,  between  the  islands  of 
Viieland  and  Schelling,  may  represent  the  old  mouth 
of  the  Flevum,  as  it  subsisted  before  tlie  great 
flood  of  the  13th  century  enlarged  the  Uke  Flevo, 
detached  the  bhuids  of  SekelUng  and  Ameland 
from  the  main,  and  buried  in  its  waten  the  nume- 
rous villages  of  thadiitriot  of  AkNNirHI.  (W''^'<^k*^'^<^<^i^r 
vol.  ii.  p.  201.)  [O.  L.1 

FLEVUM,  a  fortress  mentioned  bj  Tadtns  (i4*iii. 
iv.  72),  of  which  tb«  probalrie  poiitisa  is  ch<-.\  in 
the  preceding  article.  £L.  6.J 

FLEXUM  (♦A^(o»'),  a  town  «f  Mme  importaaea 
in  Pannonia,  in  the  south  of  Carmuntum.  Accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  §  3)  it  was  the  head-qoarters 
of  the  14th  legion,  while  the  Notitia  Imperil  de- 
scribes it  only  as  the  station  of  a  division  of  cavalry. 
(Comp.  Jtin.  Ant.  pp.  247,  267.)  [L.  S.1  ' 

FLO'RENTIA.  1.  (♦X«p«rTla,  Ptol.:  Eik  Fto- 
rentinus  :  Florence  ;  in  Italian,  FirnKf,  but  in  old 
writers  Fiorenza),  a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the 
river  Amus,  about  3  miles  S.  of  Faaralae.  Though 
celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the  capital  of  Tuscany, 
and  in  the  middle  ana  as  an  uidejpendent  republie, 
it  was  not  a  place  of  modi  note  in  antiquity.  No 
trace  of  it.s  existence  is  found  in  Etrux  an  tinics;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  derived  its  first  origin  as  a 
town  from  the  Roman  cdony.  The  date  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  is  not  ijuito  clear.  We  leani  from 
the  Liber  Colouuurum  that  a  colony  was  settled 
there  by  the  trinrnvirs  after  the  death  of  Caesar 
{Lib.  CoUm.  p.  213);  but  there  swms  some  ren.son 
to  believe  that  one  had  previously  been  established 
there  by  Sulla,  lliere  is  indeed  no  direct  aothoritj 
for  this  fact,  anj  more  than  for  that  of  the  new  town 
having  been  peopled  by  emigrants  who  deecendad 
from  the  rocky  heighto  of  FMsdae  to  tiie  fertile 
banks  of  the  Arnus;  but  both  circumstances  are  in 
themselves  probable  enough,  and  have  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditionary authority  which  hM  been  generallj  recrived 
by  the  Florentine  historiani>  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
m.)  A  pasMige  of  Flonw  also  (iiL  81.  §  27),  in 
which  he  ennroerslea  Florentia  (or,  as  some  1IS8. 
give  tho  name,  Fluentia)  among  the  towns  sold  by 
auction  by  order  of  iittlhs  is  only  intelligible  on  tho 
supposition  thai  ita  toadt  vera  divided  aoMog  naw 
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ookmtsU.  (Znmpt,  de  Cohm.  p.  253.)  But  be  'n 
certainly  in  emr  lo  reckoning  Florentift  *t  this  time 

among  the  "municipia  Italiac  .splenJidissima:"  it 
could  not  have  been  •  raunidjial  town  at  all;  and 
from  tin  abMOM  of  dl  utiSn  of  H  darfaifr  the  cam- 

paipn  of  tlie  consul  Antonius  a^rainst  Catiline,  in 
the  immwitatifi  neighboorbood  of  f  aeealac^  it  is  evi- 
dent dwt  it  was  not  even  tlion  a  plaoe  of  anj  im- 
portance. Rut  fmm  the  period  of  the  colony  of  the 
triumvin  it  seetoa  to  have  rapidly  become  a  c(»i- 
riderable  ud  flonrtahine  town,  though  not  ntdning 
the  title  of  a  colony.  The  Flurfntiui  an-  mi-ntionwl 
hj  Tacitua  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  among  iIr 
nmnidpia  wbfeh  sent  depntlee  to  Bom«  to  ronon- 
■trate  against  the  iinijcf  t  of  divcrtinir  the  course  of 
tbe  Clani.H  from  the  Tiber  into  the  Amiu;  a  pro- 
eeeding  which  thfv  aj>prdiendedf  probably  not  with- 
out reason,  would  have  the  efTt-ct  of  flc»o(ling  their 
town  and  territory.  (Tac  Am.  L  79.)  We  subse- 
qnently  find  the  Fkrenttni  notksed  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  fif  Etniria;  and  the  name  of 
Florentia  is  foond  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  tbe  Itine- 
nriea.  (Piin.  fii.  5.  a.  8 ;  PtoL  m.  1.  $  48 ;  Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  284,  28,';  Tah.  Pent.)  These  scanty 
notices  are  all  that  we  hear  of  it  previous  to  the 
Ml  of  the  Westam  empire;  but  Ha  nmnidpal  oon- 
sidiTiti-in  during  this  i^riod  ia  further  attested  hy 
inscriptions  (QnlL  686,  3711,  3713;  Gori,  Inter. 
Etntr.  vol.  L).  ai  well  as  by  tin  ramdnt  of  an  am- 
phitheatrp  still  visihlo  nenr  the  church  o(  Sta.  Crocc. 
It  is  probable  tiiat  its  favourable  position  in  the 
cntra  of  •  boanlifbl  and  ftitile  plain  on  the  banks 
of  tbe  Anns,  and  on  the  line  of  the  gre.at  high  road 
through  the  K.  of  Tuscany,  became  tlie  source  of 
its  prosperity;  and  it  ia  dear  that  it  rapidly  came  to 
hnrjjass  its  more  ancient  neighbour  of  Faesulae.  In 
the  Gothic  Wars  Florentia  already  figures  as  a  strong 
fartreH^  and  ona  of  the  most  important  plaeea  in 
Tmauij,  (Pkooop.  B.  a.  iii.  5,  6.) 

The  remains  of  the  ampiiitheatre  already  noticed, 
wliich  are  in  themselves  of  little  importance,  are  the 
onir  vcsti^os  of  Uomnn  bnildingii  miainiqg  in  the 
city  of  J-'ioretice. 

9.  A  town  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  noticed  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  jilac  e  it  on  the  Via  Aeniilia  be- 
tween Placentia  and  I'amia,  at  the  distant  of  13 
miles  from  the  former  city,  and  10  from  Fidentia 
(liin-fjo  S.  Doninn).  It  still  retains  its  .incient 
appellation,  converted  into  Uie  diminutive  funu  J'io^ 
remuoia  for  the  purpooe  of  distinction  from  the  more 
rclebratod  city  of  tin  nnUM.  (Jim.  AnU  p.  288 ; 
Talj.  Peut.)  [E.  II.  ii.] 

FLOKKNIIA'NA  (*Aa>p«»^i'o»'o,  Florentia),  a 
town  in  Moesia,  of  which  the  site  Is  unknown.  (Pro- 
cop,  de.  Aetlif.  iv.  4.  p.  285;  Notit.  Imp.,  where  it 
is  called  Flonmlia.)  [L.  S.] 

FLOKIA'NA,  a  t^wn  of  nncrrtain  site,  in  Lower 
Paiinoiiia.  It  wis  connetti'd  by  u  road  with  Aquin- 
enm,  3U  mill  >  t<<  the  east  of  it,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pra4-fectus daaoa latriae.  (^Itin.  Ant. 
p.  265;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.S.] 

PLOVIUS,  a  small  river  of  Hiapmin  Tarraco- 
nensia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Asturea,  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  W.  coast  of  Spain :  probably  the 
Jiio  de  Castro.  (Flin.  It.  Ml  1.84;  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii. 
Jt  1.  p. 299.)  [P.  S.] 

FLUMEN  BIBALOTUM.  rGALi>AECiA.] 
FLUMEN  OBLIVIO'NIS.  [Gaixabcia.] 
FLUMEN  SALSUAL    [Salbvm  Flumkm.] 
FOE^ICULA'RIUS  CAMPUS  (rb  MapaBm^t 
H$m\  m  Ih|»  jliiii  in  tin  M^bonriiood  of  !»• 


mco,  in  Spain,  to  called  firom  the  quanli^  offiail 

(fidfKiBpor,  Dor.  and  Att  fidpaikn^,  Lat.  fMnicdan*) 

which  grew  there.  The  plain  wa-s  tniverx-d  bv  ih? 
great  Boman  road  from  the  Pyrenees  to  T&mcb 
(Stnh.fii.  p.  160;  Cic  ad  AU.  siL  a)  [P.  &} 

FOXS  TUNGRORrM.  Plinj  i^ys  (xixL  2) 
that  Tungri,  a  city  of  Gallia,  hm  a  fiunoos  ioao- 
tain,  sparkling  with  many  hnhUca;  and  itlma 
smack  of  in)r),  which  is  not  pertoiv«'d  until  afifr  it 
is  drunk :  it  poigaa  the  body,  drives  away  tmiai 
fevers,  and  dispoTMa  odenli.  The  aane  water  b- 
comes  turbid  if  fire  is  applied  to  it,  and  finally  gro»> 
n  d."  Civitaa  is  the  whole  territory  of  the  Tongn, 
w  Ijcnoe  tlM  modern  town  of  Tomgem,  in  Bdjiiaai; 
and  it  is  generally  suppos^ed  that  this  "  fam  iir  ff«» 
tain  "  is  the  springs  of  Spa^  which  are  soath-east  cf 
Liege.  This  would  giTe  to  the  teiiiljuiy  of  theTwgri 
a  considerable  extension;  perhaps,  liowevrr,  not  rvae 
than  it  bad.  Mo  pUu»  suits  tbe  deectiptioo  ii 
80  wdl  aathewatenofj^  [G-I«] 

PONTES  AMAHI  (oi  xticpal  X/jtwoi.  StraKxru 
p.  804;  I>iod.  iu.  39;  Plio.  vL  29.  §  33).  the  Bitts 
Pools,  tbe  medam  Sek&h,  derired  their  name  hm 
the  saline  flavour  and  depp>ition  of  their  wafr' 
1  het>e  were  strongly  impr^nated  with  alkaline  ao, 
and  with  mnriateeflime,  wnebedfivn  the  radawlidb 
separate  tbe  Delta  from  the  Red  Sea.  As  salt  «• 
ti  red  largely  into  tbe  culinaiy  art  of  the  Egyptiua 
iio  preMrred  hi  itfiih  and  fowl,  as  well  at  theM 
of  cjittlc,  and  as  it  was  required  also  in  their  mimi- 
factures  of  earthenware  and  glaia,  and  in  the  compiv 
sition  of  ^rea  and  pigmenti,  tiian  pools,  as  vrl!  u 
the  Natron  Laki\s  on  the  western  8ide  cf  tb-'  M  r, 
were  of  great  value,  and  were  probably,  ou  tiu:  »- 
count,  regarded  aa  tlie  prapnty  «f  the  kings.  IV 
Bitter  Pools  began  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Aeroiipolb.  in 
lat.  30^  4'  Kn  and  extended  nearly  as  ^  as  Ar^i»t^ 
at  tbe  head  of  the  HerdSiMlile  bay.  Through  tbec 
pa.ssed  the  great  canal  which  conntM'ted  the  Nile  ^ilii 
the  Red  Sea.  The  canal  had  been  pUnned  aid  l*- 
gun  by  Pliaruh  Nedio  II.,  a  monarch  of  the 
dynasty;  was  carried  by  Darius  Hystaspis  from  I'i- 
thoum,  or  Tbaim,  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Pools  (HtroL 
ii.  158);  and  was  antMcqnently  oontinued  by  Ptok- 
maeus  Philadelphus  to  Arsinoi-.         [W.  B.  0.] 

FORATH  (Plin.  vi.  28.  «.  32),  a  small  town  of 
Southern  Babyhxiia,  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  co 
the  banks  of  the  Pasitigris,  and  subject  to  the  nil« 
of  Characene.  Sillig,  in  his  new  edition  of  Plin.'^, 
reads  Fora.  It  is  said  to  have  ben  12  miles  fmat 
Cliarax-Simsinu.  Mannert  has  Kupposoil  that  it  i* 
n-presented  by  tin-  pre^nt  Batrah,  and  that  tht 
name  has  been  preserved  in  Fmratk  Afouon,  s 
sometimes  appliisJ  to  that  toWB:  iMk  this  conj»nli»« 
seems  to  be  virv  doubtful.  [V.] 

FORENTUM.  [Feuenti:m.] 

FO'RMIAE  {*opfiicu:  Eth.  KomnaTius:  MolaJ* 
Gaeta),  a  city  of  Liitium  on  the  c*xist  of  the  Stan 
Cail'tanus,  and  situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  bet*«*> 
Fundi  and  Mintomae,  13  miles  from  tlio  former  asJ 
9  from  tlie  latter  city.  (//tn.  Ant.  p.  121.)  Thoivrk 
iiicladod  in  Latium,  in  the  later  and  more  esttmiifJ 
sense  of  tlie  term,  it  certainly  was  not  originaUj  » 
Latin  city  ;  but  whether  this  antl  the  ncighbaoring 
Fundi  were  Voladan,  or,  aa  is  perhaps  more  prDbiN«» 
Ausonian,  cities  we  have  no  infomjation  :  rodeed^ 
mention  occurs  of  cither  in  history  until  tbeyeBMH 
into  UDuidpal  idatiaif  with  Bom  Baft  «  l^"' 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  nametf  A* 
fcr  more  cefchnrted  Marathon  hid  tin  mK^P"' 
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»tlopt*d  by  Into  writers  awribH  tlio  f  mndation  of. 
Formiae  to  •  Otmk  colon/,  which  was  tiehTed  from 
LaredanMo,  and  eouMctod  wHh  Um  tnffin  of  llie 
nolghbourin;^  Amyclae.  In  at  rori]:iiu>e  with  tliis  traiH- 
tioa,itt  uune  wm  said  to  have  been  originaJl/  Uonuiae. 
and  was  dtrifni  ftwn  tha  awidtiiiit  aPMWWua  or  md* 

tti'ail  for  sliippin:;  (!''pnof)  which  its  bay  aflRwded 
(Strab.  T.  p.  m ;  tlin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Feit.  9.9.  Formiae i 
Srrr.ttdAmi.  z.  564.)  AnoUierlepimd^itfllaMn  g»- 

Bpnilly  n-oeired  both  by  fin>ek  and  R  iman  writers, 
aelect«d  Formiae  a>  the  ait«  of  the  iahlo  of  the  I^aea- 
trfgeam  in  the  Odyney ;  and  the  Bomaii  fiady  of 

the  F-nmiac,  in  the  days  of  Aupn>tu»,  even  asserted 
tJicir  direct  descent  firom  Lamtu,  tiie  liing  of  the 
LaMtryKMMa.  (Ci&  adAU.1L  IS;  H«r.  Cam.  iu. 

17  ;  F'lin.  I.  c. ;  Sil.  Ttal.  rii.  410 ;  SoHn.  2.  §  23.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Formiae  occurs 
iaunadiatcly  after  tha  gnat  Latin  War,  la  b.c.  338. 

It  appears  thnt  on  that  occa.sion  the  two  cities  of 
Fond!  and  Formiae  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
and  had  thos  kept  thafaaawthm^  tfaair  territory 

(of  the  highest  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
view)  always  open  to  the  lioinan  armies.  For  this 
aervioe  they  were  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the 
TJnm.in  I  itiAt'tisliip,  hut  at  first  without  the  right  of 
n>tir.i;;e,  which  was  not  granted  them  till  B.C.  190  : 
they  were  then  included  in  the  Aemilian  tribe. 
(Liv.  viii.  14.  xxxviii.  36  ;  Veil.  Tat.  i.  14  Cic.  ad 
AU.  ii.  14.)  Fruui  licnctrfurth  Formiae  appears  to 
lum  been  a  flonriahing  Roman  municipal  town,  to 
which  its  situation  on  the  Appian  W'uy  doubtle,^ 
contributed ;  but  it  was  probably  still  more  indebted 
to  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation,  which  ren- 
dered it  a  fiiToorite  place  of  resort  with  the  wealthy 
Itotnan  nobles  in  the  Utter  days  of  the  RepubUc,  as 
well  as  under  tlie  Empire.  The  chami  «f  ila  bMl^ 
tifttl  diiiiHte  and  traiujuil  \my,  the 

"  l  emporatae  dolce  Formiae  littis,"x  -f^, 

is  celebrated  by  Martial  ia  ana  of  his  most  elegant 
epiji^rams ;  and  alhiiuieru  trarellerB  ooncnr  in  extol- 
ling Afola  di  Gaeta  as  one  <if  most  lovely  spots 
in  all  Italy.  Among  the  villas  with  which  Fonniae 
thus  became  adorned,  by  far  tba  most  celebrated  is 
that  of  Ciceru,  which  appears  to  hare  become  a 
fiivoorite  residence  (d  the  great  orator,  from  whence 
many  of  his  letters  to  Atticns  are  dated,  and  which 
afforded  him  a  welcome  retirement  daring  the  most 
disturbed  periods  of  the  dvil  wark  It  was  here 
abo  that,  on  his  flight  from  Rome,  he  landod  fat  the 
last  time,  and  spent  the  night  in  his  Fonnian  villa, 
fiwn  whwca  ba  waa  attm^nting  to  eacapa  wlian  he 
was  ovartakMi  liy  tha  mvpoMW  and  ]niI  ta  death, 
B.  0.  43.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  ii.  13, 14,  iv.  2,  vii.  8,  &c., 
ad  Fan,  xn.  10,  12,  &c. ;  Plat  Cie.  47,  48; 
Appian,  B.  C.  if.  19,  20;  Val.  Max.  L  4.  §  5; 
Vict,  (if  Vir.  lUustr.  81.)  Several  ancient  writers, 
inrinrfing  Plutarch,  reprwMit  Caieta  as  the  scene  of 
tiib  catastrophe ;  but  tiiia  evidently  ariaea  ftwn  a 
mere  confusion  cf  the  two  :  Caieta,  indee<i,  at  this 
time,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  municipal  aeoie  a 
mere  depeodaoey  of  Pormiaa,  of  whidi  it  aerred  aa 
the  j»ort ;  and  it  is  cert.^inly  not  necessary  to  Mip- 
pose,  aa  Middlaton  has  done,  that  Cicaro  hiad  a  villa 
at  Gaifta  itialf  m  wall  «  at  Fomiaa.  (flea  thia 
point  fully  discosscd  by  Cliaupy,  Maiion  dllorace, 
ToL  i.  pp.  23S — ^236.)  iieveral  other  Komaoa  had 
▼iUaa  at  Formiae  in  tlie  days  of  the  graat  eiator,  as 
well  as  in  tho!>e  of  Horace ;  but  the  wealthy  fiunily 
ef  Mamiunt,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Formiae, 
had  afe  tha  latter  period  e^groaiod  ao  great  a  part 
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of  ihp  W.ility,  tliat  Hnrace  calls  it  the  "city  of  the 
Mamorrae."  (Unr.  Hat.  i.  5.  37,  and  SchoL  ad 
he. ;  RHn.  xnrL  6.  a.  7.)  Martial  hmn  tea- 
timony  tlint,  at  n  lati  r  jicritMl,  the  rharms  of  Uaiaa 
and  the  other  placca  on  the  Bag  of  A'c^Ut  had  aoi 
eaaaed  Fomiaa  ta  ha  aagieetad.  (Ifart.  x.  M.)  The 

hilLi  at  the  hack  of  it,  and  which  l»onnd  th.-  Sirius 
Caietanus,  are  afao  celebrated  by  Uoraoe  for  the  ez- 
oeDenee  ef  tbefar  wine.  (Hor.  (Utrm.  I  90.  19, 
iii.  16.  34.)    We  learn  that  Fonniae  reccive<l  a 
colony  under  the  Second  Triomvirato,  and  it  bears 
the  title  of  a  oolania  in  several  ineeriptlaBa  of  iai- 
perial  date.    {Lib.  Colon,  p.  234  :  OnlL  /aaer. 
3782,  3884.)   It  appears  to  have  continned  a  Ida- 
rably  floarishing  phiee  till  tha  deae  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  tlie'Oth 
centaiy,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  in  856.   The  remaining  inhiUtanta  took 
refuge  at  Gneta,  which  sncccedcd  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  ;  and  the  modem  town  of  JJoia,  which  has 
grown  up  on  the  ruiaa  of  FormiM,  ia,  aa  Ha  appd. 
lation  of  J/o/n  tii  Gattn  implies,  a  sort  of  de|«'n- 
dency  of  the  neighbouruig  city.   The  remains  of  an- 
tiqa%  atill  visible  at  Formiae  are  extensive:  they 
appear  to  have  all  belonged  to  different  iJoman 
villas,  of  which  there  remain  extensive  substructions, 
with  the  ruins  of  terraces,  vaulted  jiossages,  batlis, 
grottoes,  Sec.,  Hiiiii^r  the  wludc  c^uist  fmm  Mola  di 
Gaeta  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  CaitelUmt. 
Then  roina  may  be  traced  to  ham  ftmad  part  uf 
three  ancient  villas,  of  which  the  one  next  to  M^>la 
is  commonly  known  as  that  of  Cicero;  but  the 
Abbd  Ohanpy  wooM  aaaign  to  the  great  orator  tha 
more  important  remains  in  the  ga^en  of  the  mo- 
dem VUla  Martanoy  the  furthest  of  tiie  three  from 
Jfola.   The  point  ia  ioaiaely  susceptible  ot*  precise 
determination;  hot  a  monument  on  the  hill  above | 
is  reearded  as  that  of  Cicero,  and  the  discovery  | 
near  it  of  an  inscription  bearing  the  names  of  some  ' 
freedmen  of  the  Tullian  family,  certainly  affords 
some  countenance  to  the  attribution.    Several  other 
ancient  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  Fonniae, 
and  numerous  sepulchres  and  ruins  of  ancient  edi.^ 
fices  are  ecatterMi  along  the  coast  for  some  miles 
eastward  of  Mola  along  the  Appian  Way.  Among 
these  the  namea  of  the  Torrs  di  Scami,  and  a  apot 
called  Mfammrmo,  evidently  indicate  the  sito  of 
vilUs  of  AemiUus  Scaums,  and  of  the  wealthy 
Mamnrm.  (Chaupy,ifauoi»<ri7orace.  vol.  i.  pp.  181 
—231 ;  Romanelli,  wL  ffi.  pp.  422,  423  ;  Uoare, 
Clau.  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  118—129.)      [E.  II.  II.] 
F(yRM10  («op/a««v,  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  27X  *  cmaU 
river,  now  ealled  ne  JNiano,  MBag  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea  between  Tergestc  (^Trieste)  and  Aegida  (Capo 
ttltkria),  which  Iformed  the  limit  between  Venetia 
and  Istna,  and  eoMequently  at  one  tune  the  eastern 
limit  of  Italy,  until  Augustus  included  I.stria  .ilso 
under  that  dcnnminatinn,  in  cooaequence  of  which  the 
Ania  hecame  the  hoondary  ef  luly.  (PHn.  in.  18. 
8.  22.)    Ptolemy,  however,  reckons  both  the  river 
Formio  and  the  colony  of  Teigeoto  as  included  in 
Istria;  but  Pliny's  statement  ia  prohiUy  correct  with 
re^anl  to  the  limit  as  fixed  in  the  time  of  Aupustu.s, 
previous  to  tile  annexation  of  h»tria  to  Italy.  £Ita- 
UA.]    Pliny  pUoes  the  fiver  Fenmo  6  mHea  S.  of 
Trifite,  which  n^n  es  very  well  with  tho  Jiifuno; 
and  thia  river  has  accordiqgly  been  identified  with 
the  Fomdo  both  by  Claw  and  lyAnviOe.  Waleke. 
naer  fixes  on  a  j-maller  .stream  flowing  info  the  wa 
near  Mv^a  Vecckiai  but  this  seems  too  near  Trieste. 
as  well  ai  too  ineonddanhk  a  Unan.  [E.H.II.j 
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FOROAUGUSTA'NA.    [LinisosoNA.]  " 

FOKTUXA'TAE  INSU'LAE  (oi  tcSv  Maicdpoiy 
Pvaoi,  tite  Islands  of  the  Blessed)^  one  of  those 
geogntphical  names  whose  origin  is  lost  in  mythic 
darkness,  but  which  afterwards  came  to  have  a 
specific  appiicatioii^  ao  cloaelj  reaembliog  the  old 
nuTthical  notioo,  as  to  make  it  almost  imposnble  to 
doubt  that  that  notion  was  based,  in  port  at  least,  on 
MOie  vague  knowledge  of  the  regioas  afterwaida  dis- 
eovtrad.  In  the  prcaent  case,  the  opinkm  cmlM&d 
in  the  same  will  be  more  litiv  discussed  under 
OoSAXtTS :  it  is  enoogh  to  aaj  ben  tliat  the  earliest 
Gnek  poetry  places  Os  llMldeof  the  lieppy  departed 
spirits  far  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Meditfrruiican, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  eurth,  sod  upon  the  shorn 
of  the  fiver  Oeaamis,  or  m  ishmds  m  its  midst ;  end 
that  Homer's  poetii  .;!  !■  ^  r  jiilon  of  the  place  may 
be  applied  ehnost  word  tor  word  to  those  islands  in 
the  AllaBtie,  elf  the  W.  eoasfc  ef  Afnca,  to  whhsh 
the  name  was  given  in  the  historical  period  ((?<f. 
iv.  563,  foil.):  —  "  There  the  life  of  mortals  is  most 
eeay ;  there  is  no  mmr,  not  whiter,  nor  nrarh  rain, 
hot  Ocean  is  ever  sending  up  the  shrilly  breatliin? 
bressce  of  Zephjrros,  to  refresh  men."  (Comp.  Tiiul. 
OL  ii.  1S8.)  Thdr  delidoDS  dhnete,  and  mm  sup- 
}>aged  identity  of  situation,  niarkj-d  out  Uic  Cumiry 
Islands,  the  Madeira  groups  and  the  Azores,  as 
irort  liy  to  represent  l3biB  uhnds  of  die  Blest  In  the 
mon^  specific  sense,  however,  the  naniu  was  apjilu-d 
to  the  two  former  groups ;  while,  in  its  widest  ap- 
plicttkn,  it  voMj  eren  have  included  the  C.d»  Fersb 
i.^l:lnds ;  its  extension  being,  in  ftitt,  adapted  to  that 
of  maritime  discovery. 

The  Ronians  fbst  beeame  aeqoidnted  with  these 
ishmds  at  the  flasc  of  the  civil  wars  of  Manns  and 
SoUl  Plutarch  rektes  that,  when  Sertorius  was  at 
«r  near  Oades  (  CaM),  abeot  b.  c.  89,  he  finmd  oertam 
sailirs  l.-itfly  mtump<l  from  the  Atlantic  islands,  which 
weiv  also  called  the  islands  of  the  Blest ;  who  described 
them  as  two  in  number,  separated  bya  very  namw 
strait,  and  distant  from  Africa  10,000  sfa.iia  (1(K)0 
geographical  miles,  an  enormous  exaggeration,  ii  the 
CtSanu  are  meant).  Watered  moderatdy  hf  lars 
showers,  and  refn-^hi^l  by  fjentlc  and  mnist  breezes, 
chiefly  from  the  west,  they  not  ooly  rendered  an 
abundant  TCtom  to  the  csltivater,  but  prodnced 
spontaneously  ftwxl  enough  for  tlieir  imlnlent  inha- 
bitante.  The  dtmate  was  temperate  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ;  and,  Ui  short,  such  were  their  natnral 
advantages,  tliat  even  the  b.irliarians  identified  tliein 
with  that  iulysian  Plain  and  those  Abodes  of  the 
Hapfy  whidi  had  been  song  by  Homer,  and  the 
fame  of  which  had  readied  t'>  tliem.  Kncliante<l  by 
these  accounts,  iiertorius  was  seized  with  the  desire 
of  fbdnf  Ids  afaedo  in  tiw  idsnds,  and  living  there  in 
peace  ;  but,  as  the  Cilician  piniN's  ..f  Ids  fleet  pre- 
ferred the  plunder  of  better  known  cuunlries,  be  was 
compelled  to  abandon  tiie  design.  (Pint  Surlor,  8 ; 
Plor.  iii.  22.)  However,  the  discovery  must  have 
been  speedily  followed  up,  if  at  least  the  writer 
Seboens,  whom  Piioy  quotes  in  liis  account  of  the 
islands  (vi.  32.  s.  37),  be  the  hamc  who  is  men- 
tiaaed  by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  14).  Strabo  speaks  of 
diem  in  a  very  onrsory  way ;  and  the  btergeogfaphera 
differ  somewhat  sm  to  their  number  and  names.  Tlie 
following  table  exhibits  their  statements,  as  com- 
pared with  one  another,  and  with  the  modem  names, 
the  onler  (after  the  first)  IkIiil'  frnju  E.  to  W. 

From  thia  table  it  will  be  M-tni  tliat,  Ijcsides  Auto- 
bla,  which  he  ezpres»]y  distinguishes  fro-n  the 
F«rtanata%  Ptolomy  on^  recfcons  six  ishmda  at 


behiuring  to  the  group,  instead  of  seven,  wbidifatha 
actmlnnmbor.  Pliny  also  fiv«i  the  snmbaras  sis 


Skbosvs 

ap. 
Plin.<.e. 

Jl'ba, 

ap. 
rlin.JLe. 

PTOl.Elf  AEUa. 

A    ri  T  r  B  rail  n  n  wt  t  < 

tv  ft.      1151  XA^ 

MODKRX 

i  UI  LIUI  Ii* 

"Hoat  r'HXfowT 
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(iv.  21.  s.  3G,  "  DeomiB  Sex,  quas  aliqui  Fortari^itijs 
appUavero.")   Instead  of  accounting  for  the  differ* 
ence,  as  above,  by  supposing  Inm  to  have  omitted 
Falma,  some  modem  writers  identify  this  ihlan  ]  with 
his  'Avp^iTor  v^oSf  and  with  the  Junonia  Minor  d 
.Inba;  making  theAdraXd^a  of  PloleBiy,and  the  Par* 
piiniriae  of  .Isiba,  /.rtncarot<r,  with  the  smalU-r  i>lalkda 
of  ^/e^rrofua  and  (rractoso,and  so  excluding  Madwia. 
Those  wIm  dedre  to  pnrme  tlie  subject  fbrther 
hill  r.l.i  (ompare  the  Imiiritudi's  and   latitudt-s  of 
Ptukmy  with  the  distances  preserved  by  Pli^y  Cnxa 
Jnba  and  Sebosoa.   Of  those,  respecting  the  idcaHi- 
firntion  of  whic  h  there  is  no  di^pute,  Canaria.  which 
is  still  so  called,  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  oama 
fmn  tlie  mnltitnde  ef  dogs  wliidi  nn  wild  tiiere; 
the  Infty  snow-clad  peak  of  Tt  rin-if''  -hc  .w>  .it  a  plance 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  Nivaha ;  while  Ferro  marlcs  | 
the  pUoe  of  the  chief  neridiaa  flwmwMch  Iw^tadea 
were  reckoned  hefire  the  intn^hHtion  of  the  jmictif-e 
of  computing  them  from  national  observatories  :  the 
old  praelloe  dates  from  the  tfano  of  Ptolemy,  wfaaaa 
first  meridian,  however,  is  drawn  tlm>ugh  the  proop,  ' 
without  specifying  the  exact  ishuid.   (PtoL  L  12. 
§§  11, 19,01  aUb.)^  [P.  a] 

FORULl  (♦<5f)oiiAoi).  a  town  of  the  S.ibit>cs, 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  (xxvi  1 1),  oq  the 
road  from  Antftonnim  to  Interocrea.  It  is  tuu^ 
tionetl  by  Virpil  among  the  ancient  cities  <if  the  ' 
Sabines  {Atii.  viL  714),  as  well  as  by  his  imitator 
Silhia  ItsUeoa  (viU.417)$  hot  hi  hter  tinoa  it 
appears  to  have  l>ecn  a  mere  villajre  or  vicus  da> 
pendent  upon  Amiteraum.   (Liv.  L  c\  Vietm 
Fomlamt,  laaer,  fljik  BomandHf  voL  ffi*  pi  S88  j 
Orell.  Imcr.  3794.)   Strabo  describes  it  (v.  p.  228) 
as  built  oo  a  rock,  io  a  position  better  suited  for 
a  bsnd  of  outlaws  than  nr  peaeeable  inhaWNaifc, 
Its  site  may  be  fixed  with  cert.iinty  at  Cir'tta  Tom» 
mata^  about  5  miles  from  Aniitemum,  where  then 
are  munorans  anriewt  nmaina,  and  tho  insnipCiQBa 
ahi  \e  litrd  were  discovered.    The  distance  fnw 
Antroduco  a\so  agrees  with  that  of  13  M.  P.  aa- 
«gnedbytheTah.PentlWNn  Interocrea  to  '^Emfi,* 
which  name  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  ForulL 
The  precise  situation  of  CivUd  Tommasa  scarcely 
corresiMada  with  the  eatpwieiena  of  Strabo,  hot  the 
general  wild  character  of  the  neighbourhoixl  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  them.   (Bomanelli,  L  c;  Bunsen,  in 
Anm,  dm  Intt.  voL  vL  p.  109  ;  Chaupv.  Muitoti 
dl/nracf,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124—126.)      [K.  ll.  B.] 

FOKUM  ALLIEN],  a  city  of  Galha  Ci&alpina, 
mentioned  only  by  Tacitns  {Hist.  iiL  6)  dving  the 
dvjj^waa  of  Vlt^lias  and  Viespasian,  a.o.  69.  but  . 

/  >^*/'  -^/''*^i^  >e^A^  fJJ^^  ^t^-A^yju/ 
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in  a  manner  tiiat  afifosds  little  clue  tr  its  poBition, 
tscept  that  it  was  sitnatod  on  some  river,  tJM  poi- 
aage  of  which  it  was  important  to  deftnd.  ChiTer 
was  inclined  to  plan  it  at  J-'trrara,  on  the  Po ; 
others  have  fixed  on  Legw^fOatbiiAiiigtthiUMtm 
Mantna  and  Pathia,  which  b  eertidalf  tlw  mora 
probable  site,  and  agrees  better  with  the  movements 
of  the  campaign.  (Clam,  IkU,  f.  155;  OreU.  ad 
TacLe.)  [E.H.B.] 

FOKUM  APPII  (*6(>ov  'AtwIov:  Kth.  Foroap- 
viensis),  a  town  on  the  Appian  Way,  distant  43  miks 
mm  Rome.  Wo  kani  from  Hofaoe  that  It  was  the 
iisaal  reittini^-placofior  tnivellei-s  at  the  end  of  the 
first  daj's  joun^  fnni  Rome,  thooch  he  himself 
•ad  kb  oompsndoB  tboufvlit  fit  to  dMde  the  dBitanoe. 
(5<i<.  i.  5.  3 — 6.)  It  here,  als..,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomai7  for  traveUen  on  the  Appian  Way  to  emUurk 
on  n  eaitti  that  extended  from  thence  jamlld  wHh 
the  line  of  road  to  the  iniinedi.ite  nt-i^'libourhotxl  of 
Tarracina.  (Hor.  L  c ;  Strab.  t.  p.  233.)  Ueoce 
it  boeanM,aa  EmtmimkSbm  hi*  town  of  boatnia 
■ad 


"  IKflbctom  naatiianipanihataftfiii  miilffii!* 

It  U  mentioned  also  by  Ciccru  (ail  Aft.  ii.  10),  as 
well  as  in  the  joaroejr  of  St.  Paul  to  Borne  (^c^ 
Apoit  szfitt.  15),  one  of  the  nsoal  halting-plaees 
on  the  Api'ian  W.i  >  :  mi  Loth  occAsions  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Tres  Tabeniae,  which  was  the  next  staj^e 
in  goiiiir  to  Rome,  tea  ndtes  nearer  the  citj  (/tin. 
Ant.  p.  107  ;  Ilin.  fJicr.  ji.  611).  It-s  situation,  in 
the  midst  of  the  marshes,  sufficient!/  accounts  for 
the  badness  of  the  water  ooaiplaiaed  of  hjr  Horace. 

It  is  probable  from  its  name  that  Forum  AiiplI 
was  foonded  by  Appios  Ciaodios  Caecus,  who  tint 
aontnieled  tiie  emnted  road  which  ao  looff  hora 
bin  u.inio;  and  the  place  appears  to  hare  always 
continued  oader  the  patronage  of  his  fiunilj.  (Suet. 
TVft.  9.)  It  seomR  to  hara  fprcMrB  up  into  a  eonii- 
dcrahlo  town,  which,  under  the  Roman  empire,  en- 
joyed municipal  privileges,  and  is  mentioned  by 
^my  anong  the  mnnidpnl  towns  of  Latinm.  (Plla 
iii.  5.5*.  9.;  Orell.  Inscr.  7J^0.)  There  are  now  no 
inhabitants  on  the  spot;  but  the  site  is  clearly 
narked  by  conridenhle  ndas  on  oaeh  ride  of  the 
Appian  W.iy.  a.s  well  .i.s  by  the  43rd  milestonn,  which 
is  still  preserved,  at  a  spot  distant  four  miles  frum 
the  phuse  itiU  ealled  Trtfumti,  the  aadent  Tripon- 
tium  or  Tripuntium.  (Cbaii|>y,  Maixon  d'fforace, 
ToL  iii.  pp.  387 — 452;  rratiiii,  Kia  J opia,  pp. 
M.IOO.)   [VuAmA.]  [R.H1B.] 

FORUM  ArRELII,  a  town  or  villaf^  on  the 
coast  of  Ktruria,  situated  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  and 
placed  hy  the  Itinemj  S4  vHm  from  Ceatamoellaa 
and  25  from  Cosa.  (Itia.  Ant.  p.  291.)  The 
former  number  is  doubtful  (those  in  the  Tab.  Peut. 
are  altogether  eonftased);  hat,  en  the  wholes  it  ia 
prii'i.ifili- that  Forum  AnraKi  wa."^  phirod  at  or  near 
MonitUtOf  on  the  river  Flora,  at  the  place  where 
that  stream  was  eroHed  hy  the  Via  Amelia.  Thara 
ran  bo  little  doubt  from  it.s  name  that  the  Forum 
Aurelii  was  founded  at  the  satne  time  with  the  oaa- 
■tmedoB  of  tlieldgh  raadof  thaaanwnaaw;  bat  of 
the  date  of  this  we  have  no  acroimt.  [Via  Ati- 
KEUA.1  We  <mij  know  that  both  the  road  and 
town  eaoilad  hi  thatiaieofGieera,  who  mentions  tha 
Forum  Aurelium  (sic)  in  connection  with  the  pn>- 
oeedings  of  Catiline.  (Cic  m  Cat.  i.  9.)  It  seems 
iwfvrta  hare  been  a  place  of  any  impiNrtMMa,and,l 
after  tfai^  incidental  mwitifln.  ila  IMOne  i»  found  only 
in  the  Itinerarica.  1^.  U.  B.  j  I 
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FORUM  BIBALOrBUM.  [Gaixakcia.] 

FORUM  CASSII,  a  town  of  £truria,  situated  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  with  the  formation  of  which,  from 
its  name,  it  was  certainly  connected.  It  is  known 
to  us  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  1 1 
H.P.  beyond  Svtrinm,  between  that  place  and  Vol- 
sinii,  and  44  miles  from  Rome.  (Itm.  Ant.  p.  286; 
Tab.  Peut.)  The  distinct  tiaoa  of  the  Via  Casaia 
enable  ns  to  pbue  it  wltii  eertdnty  about  andle  NE. 
of  re/ro//a,  w  here  an  ancient  church  still  retain.s  tlie 
name  of  Sta.  Maria  m  rorea$$if  and  sumo  portions 
of  Roman  bnildinfrs'araatilleitaat.  The  inhabituita 
micrated  during  the  middle  ages  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  VetraUa,  (Dennis,  Etmria^  voL  L  p. 
245.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  CIGURRORUM,  EGUBltORUM,  «r 
QIGUURORUM.  rAsTi;iuta.l 

FORUM  CLAUDIt  Ptolemy  (fli.  1)  mentiaM 
two  towns  in  the  country  of  the  Ciut  rones  [Cex- 
TRoaias],  Forom  Clandii  and  Axima  (^Aisme\  Ac 
there  is  a  plaoa  called  Crnlroa  in  the  vaHey  of 
Aisme,  it  is  probable  that  Centmri  marks  tlie  .sii«>  of 
a  place  called  Ceatronea,  for  under  the  Empire  it 
was  nsoal  in  GaIRa  fbr  ^  name  of  a  people  to  bo 
nuh>titute<l  f  If  t!i.it  of  thi  ir  chief  place.  If  this  be 
so,  we  may  asstime  that  Cmtro»  represents  Forum 
ClandiL  Onichanen  (dted  by  IVAnvOie)  gives  two 
iascriptioas  whidi,  ho  says,  were  found  at  Ai.tnie  ; 
and  in  one  of  tlteo,  iriiich  is  in  honour  of  Nerva,the 
names  Forma  ChradH  and  Centrales  occur  thus— 

FOROCIm  CEXTUOX.  This  liii^lU  u.M'd  rus  nii  ;ir- 
gnment,  that  Forum  Claudii  is  another  name  fur 
Axima.  [G.  L.] 

FORT^r  CLATT)II  VALLENSIUM  OCTODU- 
RENSIUM.  rOcTODUBin.] 

FORUM  OLODII,  a  town  of  Etrnria.  ritnatad 
(as  might  he  inferred  from  its  name)  upon  the  Via 
Clodia,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  the  Itineraries, 
hot  mentioned  ako  by  Ftdemy  (iii.  1.  §  50) 
among  the  towns  of  5^uthem  Etruria.  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  reckons  it  32  M.P.  from  Rome,  and 
the  Tab.  Fmt.  pfawes  it  between  Sabate  and  Blera ; 
but  the  distances  given  in  the  Tabula  are  confused 
or  corrupt.  Uence  its  position  has  not  been  dearly 
ascertained;  it  is  conmonly  phced  at  Orkuh, 
about  five  miles  N.  of  Brnccinno  (fv\hate);  hot, 
according  to  Mr.  Dennis,  there  are  no  ancient  madna 
at  that  phMS^  and  tha  point  is  sMl  donbtffaL  (/fjn. 
.Ant.  p.  286;  Toft.  Ant;  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i. 
p.  273.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  OOBNELH  (Hx'i'K^MAior,  Strab.; 
^ipQV  KopmjX/ow,  Ptol.;  KopvriKlon  irjfOpA.  I>ion 
Cass.  :  Eth.  Forooomelieuais:  /siofa),  a  oonsiderable 
town  of  OalliaCispadaBa,sitaatsd  en  the  Via  Asmilia, 
and  distant  23  miles  from  Bononia  ami  10  from  Fa- 
ventia.  It  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  V^a- 
tRnm,aowcsIisd  tha  ftaifwao.  (Strdb.  p.  216; 
Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  46;  Itin.  AnL 
ppi  100,  127,  287  ;  Itm.  Bier.  p.  616.)  It  is  said 
tolwraderiTaditsBamefrani  ite  fbaadation  by  tiio 

dictator  Sul!n  (Pnidcnt.  Prn^tqih.  9.  init.'),  and  ap- 
peals to  liave  been  already  a  place  of  suuie  importance 
at  the  death  of  OBeaBr;M,  intha  cNfl  war  which  M« 
lowed,  it  was  oornpied  by  Octavian,  who  established 
his  winter-quarten  there.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  5  { 
Dion  Gass.  xhrL  35.)  It  is  afterwaids  noticed  bgr 
Martial,  who  appcArs  to  have  composed  the  third 
hook  of  his  epigrams  during  a  reAidence  in  this 
town  (iii.  ^  4),  and  continned  nnder  the  Roman 
cmjiirc  to  be  a  flourishing  municipal  town.  (Gruter, 
Inter,  p.  518.  4,  &c.)   Its  name  is  sgain  men- 
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tiotifJ  (luring  the  Oofliir  Wars,  and  &3  Ifttc  as  the 
aereath  oeotuij  l\  Diacootu  nuilu  it  among  the 
« loeapkteuriwB^flf  tfwprariimor  Aemllla.  He 
ttll*  us  that  it  had  a  citadel  (castrum),  which  was 
called  IraoUa,  from  wbenoe  the  modem  towa  has 
derived  tbe  mme  of  imola.  (Prooop.  A  H.  19; 
P.  Diac.  ii.  IS.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FOBUM  DECII,  a  town  of  the  iiabiaei,  meD< 
tieoed  eolj  hy  PKnj  (Bi.  11.  e.  17),  tbe  lite  ef 
which  is  wholly  unknown.  It  h.-us  ht^n  identified 
by  Claver  with  the  ^  Foroech"  of  Uie  Tabula;  bat 
there  ie  no  anUiority  for  tUe,  and  tbe  bitter  luune 
Is  prohably  c<>mi{»tt'<l  from  Forocrca  or  Knn>cria, 
analflgoas  to  Interocrea.  (Cluvcr,  ItaL  p.  690  ; 
Hobten.  Net.  ad  Chm.  pi  118.)  It  is  more  pro- 
KaMc  that  Foram  Decii  waa  situated  much  furtKor 
8..  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Forum  Novum  (Tet- 
eomb).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DRT.UXTORITM  or  JUGUNTORl'M 

i^6pot  ^lovyourrmy  1)  'lovyovrriat,  FtoL  iil  1. 
I  31),  a  town  of  Tmspadaiie  Oaal,  Imewn  oolj 
rom  Ptolemy,  who  plan-s  it  in  tlif  tt-rritory  of  the 
Cenomaui,  SW.  of  Ikrgomnm;  but  i{a  site  is  other- 
irise  wbelij  unknown.  [K.  H.  B.] 

FORI'M  DOMITH,  is  placed  by  the  Itina.  on  the 
great  Koman  road  from  Memaosas  (A'iwet)  to  Narbo 
(iyarfaniw).  The  Ailuiee  from  Geeeero  Ti- 
beri)  on  the  Uerault  to  Forum  Domitii  is  18  BI.  P.: 
and  the  Antooioe  Itin.  makes  it  17  M.  P.  from 
Fomm  Domitii  to  Sextantio  (Semtantim),  which  is 
a  few  miles  west  of  MonlptUit-r.  Tlimi^'h  Fomm 
Domitii  lies  between  two  well-known  places,  its  po. 
litioB  is  not  known«  We  maj  oondiide  that  it  was 
on  the  Via  Domitia,  so  called  from  Cn.  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbua,  who  defeated  the  Allobroges  (Li v.  Epil. 
61).  TMa  road  is  mentioned  bj  Cicero  (pro  Font. 
4)  as  refiaired  by  the  legati  of  M.  Fonteiua.  [G.  L.] 
FOKUM  FLAJtilNlI  (♦<(poi' ♦Ao^ioy,  Stimb.; 
4^t  ^Aofuyfov,  Ptol. :  EA.  Foroflaminienns),  a 
town  of  Umbria.  situated  on  the  Flaminian  Way, 
where  it  fint  entered  tlie  Apennines,  3  miles  from 
FUgiirfvni.  It  is  e^dent  from  the  name  that  it  was 
founilM  by  the  cnsnr  C.  Flaminius,  at  the  time 
th4t  be  oofutructed  the  celebrated  highway  on  which 
it  was  sitnirtad,  a.  c.  220:  bat  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  history.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  derivi un- 
its chief  importance  from  the  traffic  alonj;  the  road : 
but  wa  lean  from  Pliny,  and  from  iBecriptinii.s,  that 
it  was  a  municipal  town  of  some  consiilemtion. 

iStiab.  V.  p.  227  ;  Plin.  iu.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
fS4:  Grater,  Inter,  p.  847. 1 ;  Orell.  Itucr.  98.) 
t  wa-s  here  that  the  emperors  Galhis  and  Volu-sia- 
nus  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  pretender  Aemi- 
lianus  in  A.  D.  256.  (Hieron.  Chron.  ad  ofm.;  CluTer, 
/to/,  p.  631.)  Forum  Flaminii  is  still  termed  a 
*•  civitas  "  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  continued 
tbe  see  of  a  bishop  till  the  eighth  century,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  n-maining 
inhabitants  established  tlietiu>i-h at  Fulgiuium. 
The  Itineraries  place  it  3  miles  from  Fulginium,  and 
12  fnmi  Nuceria:  but  the  min-i  wliicli,  according  to 
Uolsteniu-s,  still  mark  its  site  ut  a  place  called  5. 
Giovanai  pro  Fminma  (or  in  Forifiamma),  are 
hanlly  2  miles  froJii  tlic  fonner  city.  (Iti'n.  Ant.  p. 
l'2');'Hm.  flur.  p.  f,14;  Tab.  l\iU.\  Unlsten.  AVj^. 
«rfC/«r.  p.  92  )  [K.  H.B.] 

FOKU.M  FULVIl  (,Valenz<i\  a  town  of  the  in- 
terior of  Lipiria.  mentioned  by  I'liny  among  the 
**nobiUa  oppida "  of  that  province,  between  the 
Apennini's  and  tlif  ]'a.i  i<.  He  adds  the  distinctive 
aiqiolUtiou  uf  "  Vulentmuiu  "  ^"  Forum  Fulvii,  ^uud  i 
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Valentinura      though  no  other  plan*  cf  the  namr 
is  known.    It  is  also  mentiaoed  in  the  Tabula,  ia 
a  maonar  that  would  allM  bat  little  doe  la  its  p»- 
sition;  baft  the  dl-tance  of  22  M.  P.  from  A>ta 
(corrnptlj  written  Uaua)  aooorda  with  tbe  poutioii 
of  the  modern  Falanas,  a  q—ldoraMe  tomra  oo  the 
right  bank  nf  the  Po,  abont  16  mile*  below  Catalt, 
the  name  of  which  is  eridently  coniwctwi  with  tiw 
epithet  of  Valentinnm  giren  to  the  ancieBt  city.  In 
the  Notitia  (where  it  is  called  Forum  Fulriea-H")  -^i f 
find  it  mentkmed  as  the  station  t£  a  body  at'  txoojwy 
probably  to  dated  the  paMge  of  the  Ftidaa  at  thia 
Hnt  (I'litt.  iiL  5.  a.  7;  MsIL  Dig^  u.  p.  1 2 1 ;  Tak. 
Feuu)  [E.  U.  B.  j 

FOmm  OALLORUH  ('ATOf*  KsAtAt,  Ap- 
pian).  a  village  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  Wtw  wn  Mntiiu 
aud  Bononia.   It  is  remarluible  only  as  tlie  soene  at' 
the  fint  battle  between  IL  Antonnis  and  the 
sul.s  Hirtius  and  P.-m.sa.  who  were  attemptim 
raise  the  siege  of  Matioa.    The  forces  of  Pa 
which  were  firrt  engaged  with  thooe  of  Antenraa, 
were  worsted  in  the  encounter,  though  nnt  defeaUed. 
and  the  camnl  himself  mortally  wounded  :  hot 
Hiitiaa,  baring  unexpectedly  fidloi  npon  tlie  wmr^t 
Antonius,  when  he  was  withdrawing  to  reocmpy 
Forum  Gallorum,  completely  rooted  Ids  liarcca  and 
compdied  him  to  ntieaft  to  liis  camp  befiva  Mwtina 
This  battle  (which  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  April, 
B.C.  43,  twelre  days  before  the  noore  decisive  aetaai 
of  MntiBa)lsdneribed  fai  detafl  by  8err.  Salpieiw 
Gnlba,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero:  from  h\>  arc-ount  we 
learn  that  the  place  called  Forum  Galloram  was  a 
roeva  viUage  (vieas)  and  timft  it 


the  Aemilian  Way,  ^h'wh  here,  as  thnmgh  jrrwit 
part  of  its  coune,  was  a  raised  causeway,  with  km 
mataby  gronnd  on  eaoh  ride.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  90; 

Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  66 — 70;  Dion  Cass.  xW\.  87; 
Fruntin.  StraL  ii.  5.  §  39.)  Nor  did  it  ever  hse  to- 
tbe  dignity  of  a  town:  and  tboagb  its  naoM  ia  agnbi 

found  in  the  Tabula  I'eutingrriana,  ita  omi^ssioa 
frotu  all  the  other  Itineraries  shows  that  it  was  still 
only  a  village.    The  distances  tliere  given  (8  naloB 

from  Matina  and  17  from  Bononia)  show  tliat  it 
must  hare  occupied  nearly  the  site  of  the  modem 
Ctutel  Franco.  [£.  H.  Bw] 

FORUM  GALLOTlUiL  [Ileroetkh.] 
FOHUM  HADKUNL  One  of  the  rosAii  which 
tlie  Table  marka  from  Lngdonnm  Batavomm  (^Lei- 
den)  to  Noviotnagus  (Xymegen"),  jia-sses  throogh 
Flenio  [Flknio].  Between  Lugdunum  and  Fleoso 
is  Forum  Hadriani,  and  though  the  distance  from 
Lugdunum  is  not  given  in  the  Table,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  repnstcntcd  by  a  jiatx  named  Voor- 
bourg.  Excavations  have  been  mada  on  thia  aits^ 
and  there  were  found  mosaic  jaremeots,  coins,  and 
other  meiiiurials  of  the  Roman  pcriixl.  (L'kerl,  Gal- 
Uen.  p.  532.)  [G.  L.] 

F0HU5I  .JULIl  (Frr/tu),  a  town  of  (ialiia  Nar- 
bonen^s  on  the  coast  between  Telo  2kI.irtiuH  (^Tou. 
Ion)  and  the  Varas  (For).  Strabo  (p.  184)  calls 
it  ^6poy  'lov\io¥,  and  a  naval  station  of  Caesar  Au- 
gu>tu.s,  situated  between  Olbia  and  Antijiolis,  and 
distant  from  Massilia  about  600  stadia.  Bat  the 
name  F  irum  Julii  existed  before  the  lime  of  C.nesar 
Augustus,  lor  it  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  I'laocus 
to  Cicero,  n.  c  43  {ad  Fam.  x.  15);  and  he  makes 
it  24  M.  P.  from  Forum  Voconii  to  Fomm  Julii  (x. 
17).  We  may  infer  that  it  took  its  name  from  C. 
Julias  Cseoar,  though  there  i^  no  endenoe  tbaat 
what  he  did  to  the  pl:u  <',  and  that  .•ViiL'ti-tii'^  imprw.il 
it.    PUny  (iii.  5)  jmuucs  it  "  l-  orum  Julii  OcittVAin>- 
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mm  Colon'ui  quae  Pncensis  appellator  et  Claasica." 
The  river  Argent«u»  was  witiiin  its  limiU.  (Ptol. 
ii.  10.)  The  name  OctAranurum,  mentioned  alao  hj 
Mela  (ii.  5),  is  sappoeed  to  ahow  that  a  detachment 
fr  )m  the  eij^hth  legion  was  settled  hers.  The  name 
CUN.sii-.i  is  probably  derived  from  the  6eet  being  sta- 
tioned here  by  Augustus.  The  place  has  the  va- 
rioas  namea  of  Oppidum  Forojolieose  (Tadt.  Ann. 
ir.  5);  Forum  Julium  Narbonensis  Galliao  Culnnia 
(ilM.  ii.  6S)i  Cdfloia  Fonynlieniia  (Tacit.  HitL 
ii.  U). 

Forum  JuUi  was  a  naval  station  in  the  tltiio  of 
Tiberiosi  and  ahipa  oC  war  wen  Itspt  then,  which 
Angaitn  took  «k  tiw  batde  of  Actlmn,  and  oied 
for  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  Gallic  coast  (Tacit. 
Anm,  hr.  63);  and  it  i>  agaia  meatioQed  as  an  im- 
pnrtaot  naval  station  in  tM  time  of  Vitellias  (  l  acit. 
Si$t.u.  43).  It  via.s  tlif  liirthpLvce  cf  Cn.  Ai;ricoIa, 
the  ooB^ocror  of  Britain  (Tacit.  Agric  4);  aod  an 
oM  and  diatingoishad  Gaknia,  aa  Tadtot  ealii  it 
The  Kiiii  e  called  ''gwoni*  m*  mad*  hoN.  (Plin. 
xxji.  7,  8.) 

The  port  of  Forem  Jalii  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 

hiiiiill  lay,  but  the  cntmnce  hus  Iveii  fille.l  uji  by  tlic 
earth  brougiit  down  by  tiie  Argenteua,  which  river 
ilowaalittletotbeweitofForamJiiliL  Tbotraoeaof 
the  two  moles  which  foniied  tin*  ontrancc  of  the  jxrt. 
atill  remain;  bat  the  entrance  is  now  about  3000 
fset  fiom  tlM  sea.  Tbewidtliof  the  Roman  port  is 
estiin.iteil  .it  .ibnut  1500  fft-t,  and  its  depth  from  the 
entrance  between  the  moles  at  1680  feet.  These 
dtmendona  show  tliat  tlw  port  of  Fonrni  Jnlium 

may  be  ( ompared  with  those  made  by  Trijaii  .it  tlic 
moath  qS  the  liber  and  at  Centum  Ctdhu,  and  with 
tiboportof  Antivm.  Tlieia  is  no  water  bow  in  tha 

port  of  Frtj'L!,  pxr('[it  a  small  lapinc,  near  a  qn.iy 
of  Boman  construction,  which  forma  an  angle  with 
the  molo  eo  tlw  right  to  oootrlw  aitom  Uie  port. 
Tho  trace.s  of  the  walls  yhow  thafc  the  oU  tOWn  Wiw 
much  larger  than  the  modem. 

Tiiero  b  a  trinmphal  audi,  which  is  anppOMd  to 
have  fomiP<l  one  of  tlif  four  gates*  of  the  town.  The 
circoit  of  the  an:piiilheatre  is  about  6^  feet.  The 
arena,  which  ia  buried  onder  rubbiab^  is  probably 
entire.  A  road  ha."*  been  formed  thnnifih  the  two 
chief  entrances  right  through  it,  as  in  tiie  amphi- 
theatPB  at  TWvef.  Near  the  amphitheatre  is  one 
of  the  I'M  p.ites.  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  concave 
aemicircle,  formed  uf  thick  walls  and  detended  by  a 
tower  at  each  ostnmity.  The  aqueduct  brought 
into  tbe  town  the  waters  of  the  Sin'juf  from  a  (IIn- 
tance  of  more  than  20  miles.  Tiie  l1uuiii«1  for  tlie 
water  in  soma  parte  waa  under  ground,  in  others  it 
•<ni.['*irte'l  on  anli»^.  At  the  gate  of  Fn'jm  it 
divided  iuto  two  branches,  one  of  which  enternl  the 
town  and  dm  ether  went  to  the  port.  Parts  of  thiii 
aqne<luct  are  well  prp>er%ed. 

The  lioman  Via  Aurelia  passed  by  Forum  Julii ; 
■ad  tliere  were  roa<iti  from  Forum  Julii  to  Aquae 
Seitiae,  Massilia,  and  Areiale.  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
t^.  ;  WalckenaiT,  Geog.  -4c.  voL  ii.  p.  9  ;  I  keit, 
CtMim^  p.  429;  Richiard  ofc  Hooqoet,  Guide  du 
Vottii'j'  fir,  p.  797.)  [tl.  I-] 

i  OUUM  JI:LII  or  julium.  1.  (♦<Jpt»i  'loiAiof, 
rtol.:  Kth.  Korojuliensis :  Cividalt  di  Frudi),  a 
« ity  of  Veiictia,  situate*!  about  25  miles  N.  of  Aijui- 
leia,  and  nearly  at  the  fx)t  of  ihe  Julian  Alps.  Pto- 
lemy reckoiw  it  in  the  country  of  the  Canii,  and  there 
is  Uttle  doubt  that  this  is  correct,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  aeparate  the  territory  of  tliat  jieopie  from 
ttasnilor  VflOBlia.  (.Cahii.]  FMdna  Oiaoonaa 


ascribe*  its  foundation  to  Julias  Caesar  (P.  Diac. 
llitt.  Lang.  iL  14);  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
corrrect,  though  we  have  no  earlier  authority  for  the 
fact.  It  appean  that  it  was  at  first  merely  a  sort 
of  central  place  of  meeting  for  the  neigbbotiring 
Canii,  and  where  probably  the  Bonitt  magistrates 
held  interoourae  with  the  mountaineers.  In  Pliny's 
time  it  seems  to  liave  been  still  but  an  inconsiderable 
place,  as  he  enumerates  the  '*  Forojulienses  cogno- 
miae  Tcanqadani"  among  the  mumportant  towns 
of  Venetia,  wUdi  were  unworthy  of  fuller  notice. 
But  Ptolemy  calb  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  it  appsMi 
to  iiave  haen  in  importance  during  the  hitter  ages  of 
the  Roman  empif*.  It  waa  nc^  however,  till  after 
tlie  fall  of  the  neighbouring  Aquileia,  A.  D.  452,  that 
it  attained  the  d^^,  winch  it  continued  to  hold 
under  the  <3othie  and  Lombard  mien  of  Italy,  of 
the  capital  of  Venetia.  (Plln.  iii.  19.  a.  S8;  PtoL 
iiL  1.  8.  29;  Casiiod.  K«rr. ziLSe:  P.  Dine.  iL  14, 
iT.  28,  38.) 

Forum  Julii  became  vndsr  the  Lombards  the 
seat  of  a  separate  duchj,  and  has  imparted  to  the 
whole  prorfinoe  in  wUdi  it  u  ritnated  the  name,  by 

it  is  still  known,  of  the  Friuli:  the  mo(iem 
town  being  called  Cvridad  or  CmdaU^  obviously  % 
oorniption  of  **CiTitas.* 

The  periul  of  the  destnirtl  .n  of  Fomm  Julii  is 
unknown;  but  recent  excavations  on  the  site  have 
brought  to  Ught  nnmenos  nmains  of  antiquity,  in- 
cluding the  foundations  of  templ»  and  other  public 
buildings,  scattered  over  a  considerate  extent  of 
groimd  araond  and  ia  the  neighbonrhood  of  the 
iiindi-m  Cividale.  The  monuments  discovered  belong, 
however,  fur  the  most  part  to  a  veir  late  period,  and 
eodfarm  the  inftreaoe  whidb  wo  woald  dnw  from 
the  few  historical  notices  we  jxKsess,  that  Forum 
Julii  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance  till  near 
tlio  doBO  of  tlMWesfevn  Empire.  Very  ezaggenlad 
idcxs  of  it.s  ;:rcatness,  ami  of  the  value  of  the  dia- 
coveries  uuido  on  the  spot,  were  spread  abroad  bj 
the  Otaonieo  deHa  Torre,  who  earried  on  the  ow*- 
vations.  (.1  nnali  ddt  Inst.  Arch,  1835,  pp.  2 1  a— - 
220;  BuUcU.  d.  Jn$i.  1834,  pi  5,  1835,  p.  134.) 

2.  We  learn  from  an  insoiptlea  that  tto  town  of 
Iria  in  Liguria  bore  also  the  naire  of  "  Fnnim  Jiilii 
Iricnsium  "  (Orell.  liucr,  73),  but  no  other  notice  of 
it  occurs  under  this  name.  t'>^(A.] 

3.  Pliny  mentions  among  the  mMnici|«l  towns  of 
Umbria,  in  the  sixth  regi<in  of  Italy,  the  "  Foro- 
julienses cognomine  Concubiensos;"  but  these,  as 
w.  Il  ;i>  the  '•  Fornhrentani,"  wlio  iauneiiiately  follow 
them,  art'  wln.llv  iiiiknown,  [Ii.  11.  B.] 

K<)l:l  .M  .H  I.ir.M.  [Ii.UTUROis.]. 

FUKIM  I.KI'IDI.    [Rkcjilm  Lkpiuim.] 

FOKLM  LICINII,  a  town  of  Trumpadanc  Gaul, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s.  21),  who  writes 
tlif  iKinie  Liiiiiitorum,  and,  straii^'ely  cti>)u::li,  tells 
that  it  was  a  city  of  the  (Jrnbii,  a  people  men- 
tioned by  Cato;  though  it  is  evident  from  its  name 
th.nt  it  was  a  Unman  foundation,  or  at  lea^vt  s<'tlIo- 
ment.  From  the  same  pa.'^sage  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Comnm  and  Bet' 
goinum,  and  has  U-en  fixed,  plui'-ibly  eTv>UL'li, 
ihougii  only  conjecturally,  at  a  plate  calliti  hu  itui, 
near  the  sninll  t  <xva  of  Frba,  on  the  rood  from  Como 
to  Iacco,  and  alxjiit  7  miles  from  the  foniier  city, 
where  some  in.scri|)tions  and  other  aiititjuitiei  have 
been  found.  (Annoni,  JfemoHa  intomo  il  Fiam 
d^Erba,  Como,  1831.)  [E.  H.  li.] 

FORUM  LIQNEUM,  is  placed  by  the  Antuuino 
Itin.  on  the  road  from  Caesar  Angnsta  (JSangom), 
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in  Spain,  to  Benchannum,  in  Oallix  [Drnruab* 
MITM.]  The  distance  from  Sommiu  F^rrenaeas  to 
Forum  I-i{rTj*'iini  is  mnrkw!  f),  and  from  Forum  Liij- 
neam  to  Asjialuca  {J 'out  Lr^ynit),  7.  Wali  kcimcr 
takes  these  distances  to  be  GalHo  iHlgueH,  though 
one  would  suppose  that  thev  are  Roman  mil»  «*.  How- 
ever, distances  measured  iu  a  mountain  ['ii.s.-i  are 
Tvry  lootw ;  and  them  it  ae  eactain^ about  the  exact 
position  of  Fomm  Lipnemn.  {G.  L.] 

FOBUM  LIMICORUM.    [fcBHA.]^i</<^. . 

FORUM  LIVII  (ForliX  a  town  of  OdlU  CU- 
piilana,  situatwl  on  the  Via  Aeinili.i,  l)etween  Fa- 
vciitLa  and  Caesena.  Its  foundation  is  commonly 
ascribed  by  local  biatomns  to  Livius  Salinator,  but 
there  is  no  authority  fur  this.  Its  name  is  not 
foand  either  in  Strabo  or  Ttoleiny,  but  U  mentioned 
bj  Plinj  among  the  inunicip;tl  towns  of  thenyioii; 
aod  by  the  Itinerarifs,  ivhii  !i  pk<  i»  it  13  M.  V.  from 
Caesrna  and  10  fmrn  F.iveniia.  It  thLrefore  occu- 
pied the  same  site  as  tlie  modem  city  of  Forli.  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mimtonty  the  Vitis  of  I'liiiv. 
(Plin.  iiu  15.  s.  20;  I  tin.  Ant.  p.  287;  Itin.  Ilie'r. 
-p.  616 ;  Tab.  l\  ut.)  In  a.  d.  412  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  nnptials  of  IMacidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius, 
with  the  Gothic  king  Atiiaulfus  (Jomand.  Get.  31), 
bat  notwithstanding  its  selection  for  this  parpose  it 
seems  to  have  never  been  a  town  of  importance  in 
ancient  times.  The  modem  city  of  Forli,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  populous  and  flourishing plaOBi  [R.  H.  B.J 

FoUU.M  NERONIS.  [CAnrExroRAOTF.] 

FORUM  NOVUM.  1.  {Elh.  Foronovanns : 
Veteovto),  a  town  In  the  territory  of  the  Sabincs, 
mentioned  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  n-i^ion 
by  I'liny,  and  in  tlie  Liber  Coloniarum.  (I'lin.  iii. 
IS.  s.  17;  LA.  CoUm.  p.  255.)  From  its  name  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  of  Itoman  foundation,  and  n'>t 
an  ancient  Sabine  town.  Its  jiosition  is  clearly  fixed 
at  a  pboe  called  Vetcovio  (no  longer  inhabited,  but 
retaining  an  ancient  rhnrdi).  about  3  miles  W.  of 
Afpra  (Ca.sjicria)  and  12  NW.  of  Correse  (Cures). 
Here  there  arc  considerable  ruins,  which  were  n  is- 
taken  by  Cluver  for  those  of  Cures,  but  are  clearly 
identihed  as  the  remains  of  Forum  Novum  by  in- 
.'-i  riptions  found  among  tiiem  vrnh  r!.o  name  of  the 
Foronovani.  From  these  we  learn  that  it  was  a 
municipal  town  in  the  reign  of  Gordian  :  it  Kuh<e- 
qoently  becanM  tiw  tee  ^  a  Ulbop,  and,  after  the 
decay  of  Cures,  appears  to  have  claimed  to  h.'  tiie 
metropolitan  sec  of  the  Sabines,  whence  it  came  to 
be  commonly  known  as  //  Vescovio  di  8(Aitta.  The 
ancient  church  that  marks  the  site  still  bears  the 
title  of  "  Ecclesia  Cathedralia  Sabinorura,"  (Cluver, 
JiaL  675 ;  Holsten.  Not,  p.  107;  Gbai^,  Jiai$om 
(T Horace,  vol.  iii.  p.  127.) 

The  name  of  Forum  Novum  was  probably  given  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  distin.;ui^lling  it  ftxjm  Foi-nm 
Det  ii,  which  is  also  |ila<<'d  by  IMiny  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  but  is  othi-rwise  wholly  unknown,  and 
there  is  no  clue  to  its  situ:ition. 

2.  A  town  of  Gallia  Ci>i[«iiana, known  only  from  an 
inscription  in  which  we  tiud  il  mentioned  an  a  muni- 
cipal town  ("  Municipiam  Foronovanorom,"  Grater, 
Jntcr.  p.  4'.»2.  5);  but  as  this  iascrijition  was  fmnd 
at  I'aruui,  therc  can  be  no  doubt  thai  the  Foruin 
Kovum  there  meant  is  the  place  still  called  Fomoro, 
in  the  v.hIIpv  of  the  Tara,  15  miles  SW.  of  I'arma. 
It  is  cvidoiitiy  tlie  same  place  cailal  by  1'.  Diat'onus 
** Foronianum,"  and  niontiono<l  by  him  among  the 
•  ca>tra  Afmiliae."   (!'.  Diac.  Jlist.  Lnng.  \\.  4'J.) 

3.  A  town  of  bamnium,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itiaanrioti  wbich  plaee  U 10  mika  fnin  Bonmntnm 


on  the  road  to  Kquus  Tuti<  us ;  this  distance  fixes  it 
at  Bwcmalbergo,  a  spot  where  niuneroas  ooius  aad 
other  antiquities  have  been   found.    {Tab.  Prut; 
I  tin.  Hier.  p.  610;  Mom  m  sen,  in  Builett.  d.  ItuL 
1848.  p.  7.)  [E.H.il.] 
FORUM  NARBA-'^OKUM.  [Gallabcia.] 
FORUM  I'OI'ILII.   1.  {ForUmpopoU"),  a  MnaU 
town  on  the  Via  Aemilia  aboat  half-w»y  brtwvt-a 
Forum  Livii  and  Caesena,  noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  15. 
s.  20)  among  the  mimicipal  towns  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dona,  as  well  as  in  the  Tabula  and  the  JeroaakB 
Itinerary,  in  both  of  which  the  name  w  writtca 
"  Foro  PopuU."  The  latter  calls  it  a  "  ci^ntaa,'  b«i 
the  total  omission  of  its  name  ill  tha  aams  roota  aa 
given  in  the  Antonino  Itinerary  prores  that  it  was 
(in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times)  but  a  &auil 
town.    (Itin.  Hier.  p.  616;  Tab.  Peut) 

2.  A  town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
situated  in  the  Falemian  district  ("  Faropopalien^tok 
ex  Falemo,"  PUn.  iii.  5.  a.  9)t  it  ii  alw  notire^i  fa^ 
Ptolemy,  who  writes  the  name  ^6pos  TlowXlm 
(I'tol.  iii.  1.  §  68),  and  incidentally  by  Diooysios 
(LSl)^  who  telb  us  that  near  it  were  the  remains  of 
a  very  ancient  city,  which  had  been  Ions  des><jlate. 
called  Lari&sa  and  of  Pehugic  origin.  The  ruins  to 
which  he  refers  are  unkBOini,  bat  it  appears  from  his 
expressions  that  they,  as  well  as  Forum  P-:>pajii 
{icyopk  noTtAla),  must  have  l>ecn  situated  in  tiie 
billy  district  in  the  N.  of  Cam[>ania:  Ptnlsmj 
pears  to  place  the  latter  town  Iw'tween  Capna  and 
Teanum,  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been  detemiined. 
We  learn  fnim  the  Liber  Coloniaram  (p.  233,  whwe 
the  name  is  written  Forum  Populi),  that  it  recfivrd 
a  bxiy  of  colonists  under  Augu^tu.*,  Ui  which  a  fr»h 
settlement  ^eem8  to  have  been  added  by  VcspasiaD. 

3.  A  town  of  Lucania,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Tabula,  where  the  name  occurs  in  a  mannt^  that 
would  afford  scarcely  any  cloe  to  its  positioo,  tta 
neighbouring  lines  of  nmtc  being  altogether  em- 
fiuetl.  But  a  remark^iMo  inxription  found  at  a 
place  called  Polla  in  the  V^e  di  Diemo,  leavea 
scarcely  any  doubt  lliat  tliat  pLice  is  the  site  of  tl» 
Forum  Popilii.  This  in.scription  record*  the  con- 
struction by  a  Roman  magistrate  (whose  name  ia 
unfortunately  Inst)  of  a  hiirh  nxid  frf»rn  (^aj>aa  to 
Rhegiam,  giving  the  intermediate  distances  of  the 
principal  {^ces:  and  a  comparison  of  tliese  with 
those  given  in  the  Tabula  leaves  little  doubt  th:»t  the 
modem  village  of  Polla  is  the  Forum  IVipihi,  and 
that  the  magistnte's  name  wbich  baa  diaappaand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription,  erroneously  snp- 
plicd  by  some  writers  as  that  of  M.  Aqnilliuii,  was 
in  reality  that  of  v.  Popihus  I^aenas,  who  was  praetor 
in  n.  ••.  1.34.  (Mannert,  fier>g.  ran  Itnlia,\-o\.  ii  p. 
14G;  JIotnuiM-n, /fwcr.  R.N.  No.  6276;  l^t.><hcl, 
Afvnum.  Kpigr.  pp.  1 1, 12.)  From  this  document  w« 
learn  that  Forum  Popilii  was  distant  .'il  M.  P.  from 
Nuceria  and  74  from  Muranam.        [K.  H.  It.]. 

FORUM  Si:(JUSIAt(ORUM,*to«n  of  the  8^^. 
siani  (Ptoi.  ii,  h),  wlio  were  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  in  till-  iatkude  of  L\igdunuin.  The  term  Fonmi 
fell  Ml-  !ii  indicate  the  chief  town  of  the  Segusiani,  or  a 
J.]. ice  where  a  Conventus  was  held;  and  the  placo  has 
the  usual  mark  of  a  capital  or  chief  town  in  the  Tahie. 
A  plooa  ealled  Feurt,  or  more  properly  /'ear,  neat 
o(  Ltfon,  represents  the  Fonim  S'gii.sianonnn.  .\n 
inscription  was  found  at  Feurs,  as  it  set  uis  to  ttiia 
I'fl'cct :  — "  Fabri  Tign.  qui  Foro  Segus.  consistont  ;* 
and  l.a  Mure,  in  l  is  //i.ttoire  du  Forr$t  (I.yurt, 
1671),  mentiuuii  tuur  imie:>toues  foatxl  at  Feurm^ 
with  the  ioBcriptioiia  i|  ii)  nii  mii      jneadad  by 
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L,  wliirh  m^in'v  l<';i:'a  or  lentrtie.  TlnU|  It  tppfars 
that  a  road  was  measured  frotn  Uiis  FDram.  It  is 
«bo  «tel«d  tbftt  the  iiiMriiiliMi  o.  iru  p.  bro. 
i.inKKA.  oixurs  on  those  atones,  or  on  some  of  thcin. 
From  this  the  place  appears  to  have  been  made  a 
Coknfak,  with  the  titfo  of  LM,  wMeh  Pliny  (iv. 
"yUS)  t^vps  to  ;hn  Srmi'-iani.  "The  hmtorian  of  tlie 
/Wes  (Forest)  mentions  a  Roman  copper  weight,  on 
ifUeh  WH^  marked  In  dumeton  «F  ailvw  dbab 
SF.o.  K.,  a  cirrniii.vlanco  wliit  li  .slmws  that  the  Fortim 
of  the  Segosiam  was  deiikd,  and  accordingl/  had  an 
iMoonr  whidi  w  know  to  hsvn  bMB  couftncd  on 
aeveral  other  town?  in  Gaul."  (D'Anville.) 

The  Table  mentions  Forum  Segostavarum,  on  a 
road  firom  Segodni  (Jttodee)  to  LngdmnuD  (Lgon), 
nm\  it  is  ^In-  next  place  to  Lnfrdunttni.  Fwt  oiF  tlie 
route  this:  —  Icidniago  (/Men^eatiK)^  Aquls  Se- 
geata,  Foro  Segnetanunm,  tafdunm.  Another 
route  in  the  Table,  between  Aujnistonenietum  (C/«fr 
tnont)  and  Lngdunum,  stands  thus  in  the  last  part: 
—  Kodamnn  (JtoaoMieX  Mediolanuin  (3fej/lieu), 
Foro  Seirnstaramm,  Lnfrdnnum.  D'Anville  {Xotice, 
art.  Mtdinlanum)  supposes  that  Mediolonum  is 
wmoKlj  pUced  in  die  Table,  and  he  inserts  it  between 
Forum  Se^sianonim  and  Lugdunum.  Walckenaer 
contends  that  the  Table  and  its  distances  arc  right, 
that  Fomm  Sef^ntafamm  is  a  dilferent  }j1are  from 
Forum  Sepuiiannmni,  and  he  places  it  in  the  nciph- 
bonrhoaJ  of  Farnntj.  The  measures,  he  savs.  are 
veiy  exac  t,  as  we  may  coonnce  oursdvea  hj  seeing 
how  lie  lias  a{i]ili(*il  thetn  to  our  modem  maps.  But 
we  }:ivo  no  toiilid?nce  to  these  asitertions.  tJegusta- 
irarum  and  Se^rusianoram  are  evidently  the  same 
INrd,  and  the  difTerence  in  a  few  letters  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  their  close  resemblance,  and  the  liability 
«f  one  being  put  for  the  other. 

The  district  of  Fores  or  Fortstt  is  supposed  to 
doive  its  name  from  Pagus  Forensb,  the  canton 
of  the  Forum.  Parts  of  the  aqued uct  which  brought 
water  to  Forum  Segonanonun  still  remain.  In  one 
part  the  aqueduct  is  aboot  10  feet  high  to  the 
spring  of  the  arcii,  and  about  3  feet  wide.  The 
outer  wall  is  formed  of  small  red  stones,  and  the 
inner  part  of  fhigments  of  the  same  stone  embedded 
in  cement.  A  very  remarkable  mosaic  was  dis- 
covered at  Ftun  a  few  years  ago^  nnder  the  entranoe 
door  of  a  hoose.  There  are  also  In  the  nmrts  of  the 
Kamc  house  some  Corinthian  columns,  which  sup- 

Ert  a  staircase.  The  church  of  Ftmn  appears  to 
Te  been  bnOt  iridi  the  materials  of  Banin  edifices. 
Tlion-  are  also  rr  inains  of  ancient  batllB  near  a  jiart 
of  the  town  called  the  Palait.  Nfar  tUa  Palais 
were  Ibond,  nnder  the  i^round,  the  fianr  milestones 
iiientiuned  above.  They  are  now  plated  in  a  i«rt  of 
the  town,  aooording  to  a  recent  antbnrity,  where  they 
•re  modi  «ipM«l  to  damage.  (D'Anville,  NoHee^ 
4c.%  Wakkeaaer,  Oiog.  vol.  i.  }>.  xv2:  I'kert, 
OalUm  !  Kchari  ot  Hoeqnart,  Guide,  (jc^jKQ,  L.] 
FORUM  8EHPR0NII  (♦<{/>oi'  2tfiir(KiySv,Stx*b. ; 
^6po!  itfi-wpmriov,  I'tol.:  Kt/i.  Kon»seniproniensi«: 
/Inssoat^rone),  a  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
FUminian  Way,  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Hetanrua,  16 
miles  from  Fanum  Fortunae  (/•oho),  on  tlie  Atiriatic. 
(Stnb.  V.  n.  227  i  Jtm.  AtU.  p.  126.)  We  have  no 
acooont  of  its  ftwidatiaR,  or  tlw  orifdn  of  Hs  name: 
kot  it  was  th  ■  (tnly  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Mc- 
taurus,  between  its  mouth  and  the  central  range  of 
tiw  Apeaolnea;  and  firom  tUs  drramttance,  and  Its 

Clition  on  so  fre  juented  a  hifrhr  aJ.,  it  neems  to 
ve  risen  into  a  phice  of  eome  importance,  and  was 
a  floQfii^lqg  ipoiycipal  town  under  the  Bonan  cm- 


'  ptre.  (Sfn'..  I  c;  Plin.  iit.  14.  s.  19;  PtoT.  iii.  1. 
§  53;  Orvll.  Inter.  3774,  4039,  4063.)  The  sit« 
of  the  ancient  dty  is  maiked  ky  tiia  fartlgea  of  a 

theatre,  and  other  ruins  <if  Roman  date,  which  are 
visible  about  2  miles  from  the  modem  dty  of  Fot- 
somhnmet  tills  last  retaiH  tko  aadant  episei^ 
see,  and  its  n.ime  is  evidently  a  mere  comiption  of 
Fonun  SempraniL  (CaUndri,  Statittica  del  Ponttf, 
Adlo,pblft1.)  Tke  Utter  waa  e  milsa  distant  inn 
tlie  celebrated  pa.««  of  Intercisa,  or  the  Furh.  [Iir- 
TfCRCiBA.]  The  great  battle  in  which  Uaadrabal 
was  defeiied  by  the  Roman  oonsob  Livins  and  Nem 
in  n.  c.  207,  was  probably  fought  in  the  Tipi:7hViur- 
hood  of  Forum  Scocpronii,  but  the  exact  site  is  un- 
certain. [Mktaurcs.]  [E.H.B.} 

FORUM  TIBEHII,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  9) 
among  the  Uelvetii.  It  is  unknown  where  it  is. 
D'An^nlle  guesses  Kaisershthl  on  the  Rhine,  chi^y 
because  of  the  meaning  of  the  German  name;  which 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  Ualler  guesses  Zurzach  on 
tke  Uune,  where  there  are  Roman  walls.  Another 
guesses  S^ecttom  OQ  tbo  Lako  cf  Comilmz.  (Ukert^ 
Callien.)  [G.  L.] 

FORU.M  TRAJANI,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sardinia,  known  only  from  tlie  Itineraries,  which 
place  it  on  the  roatl  from  Tilmla,  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  to  Othora.  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  82.)  Its 
site  is  fixed  at  a  place  called  Fortionginnu.*,  nn  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tir$i  (ThyrbUs),  about  1 G 
miles  flan  OriiUuto,  where  there  are  oonnderahle 
Roman  remains,  including  thoee  of  a  bridge^  and  of 
Thermae  on  a  scale  of  great  magnilicence.  These 
doubtless  owe  their  origin  to  the  eininror  Trajan. 
(Val«<ry,  Vog.  en  Sardatgne,  vol.  ii.  c.  35).  [K.li.B.] 
FORUM  TKUENTINORUM  or  DKUENTl- 
KORim,  n  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  mentioned  bf 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  tliat  region 
(iii.  15.  s.  20).  His  authority  is  conlinned  by 
inscriptions,  in  which  wo  find  "  Monicipiam  Form 
druent.,"  for  Forodruentinomm.  As  the  nsme  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  it  seems  clear  that 
it  was  not  ritoatod  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  and  it  kat 
been  snppoeed  to  occupy  the  site  of  ^Srttfioro,  a 
small  episcopal  towtS  about  3  miles  S.  of  ForUm- 
popoKf  this  however  is  a  mere  conjecture.  (Gruter, 
Jmcr.  pp.  492.  5,  1094.  2;  OrelL  Inter.  80; 
Clnver,  ItaL  p.  295.)  [E.  H.  R.] 

FORUM  VIRII  (Vibi  Forum,  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21  : 
EtA.  Forovibiensis,  Id.  16.  s.  20),  a  small  town  of 
Lignria,  near  the  sources  of  the  Padns,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  VagiennL  Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
Padus  had  its  source  in  the  Mono  Vesulus  ( J/onte 
Fuo),  and,  after  flowing  a  short  distance,  plunged 
under  the  ground,  and  again  emerged  "  in  Fomvibi- 
enaiomagro."  (Plui.iii.l6i.s.S0:Soliu.2.§25.)  As 
there  Is  no  trath  in  this  aooonnt  of  the  snbterraneous 
course  of  the  Padns,  it  affords  us  no  assistance  in 
detennining  the  real  poaition  of  Forum  Vibii,  which 
mnst  have  been  ritnated  somewkere  In  the  upper 
valley  of  that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salnxto, 
hut  on  the  ba^  of  the  as  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s. 
2 1 )  reckons  it  ra  the Regio  Transpadana.  [E.H. B.] 
FORUM  VWONII.  H  place  in  Gallia  Narb^iuensia, 
distant  from  Forom  Julii  [Fobum  Jrui;  Arokm- 
TBi»]  24  M.  P.,  as  It  appean  from  the  letter  ct 
Plane  us  to  Cicero.  The  Anlonine  Itin.  also  makes 
the  distance  the  lame.  DAnville  fixes  Fonun  Vo* 
ooidi  at  a  piboe  called  Gmfartm,  wkidi  ho  snppeoea 
to  l>e  a  rorniption  of  such  a  word  ,ui  r«»ffn-toron, 
which  he  invents  for  the  occasion.  Papon,  who  is 
IbUowad  ky  Wakkaoaer,  !!»§  italXo  Coaelj  and 
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otbera  fix  it  at  Vtdauban^  east  of  Le  Canet.  Plinj 
<»L  S)  alb  Fomm  VooooH  a  Latto  fcmn,  fhrt  ia.  it 

bad  the  Latinit.is.  [O.L.3 
FORUM  VULCANL  [Putbou-I 
FOSt  •  nnall  Gcnran  triba,  of  wUeh  Mlhhg  u 

known  beyond  wli.it  Ta<  itnt;  (Conn,  36)  relates  of 
them,  viz^  that  the/  were  subject  to  the  Cherusci, 
and  beeaiM  invdved  wHh  tham  in  thiir  rain.  Tba 

banks  of  t!,>-  stream  Fertc,  in  Brymmoick,  are  pene- 
raUy  looked  apoa  aa  the  ooontiy  onoe  inhabited  bj 
tkmi,  and  the  HtU«  town  of  PomAnek  may  ham 

derived  its  name  from  tliem.  In  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemj  their  country  was  already  occupied  by  the 
LM^kanB.  [L.  S.] 

FOSSA  CORBULO'NIS.  men  Corhnlo  eom- 
rp|im<«M<  ia  the  parts  about  the  mouths  of  tbe  Rhine, 
ha  amplograd  his  men  in  making  a  cat,  23  M.  P. 
lonjr,  between  tlie  Mosa  and  the  Rhenus,  "  qua  in- 
oerta  Oceani  vetarentur."  (Tac  ^nn.  xL  20.)  Some 
critics  hava  proposed  to  change  "  vetarentur "  into 
"  fitarentur,"  but  probably  the  text  is  rigbt  Dion 
Camioi  (Ix.  3U),  who  speaks  of  this  canal,  says 
that  it  was  aboat  170  stadia  long.  If  we  take  the 
usual  estii!iate  of  the  Roman  niilr,  wliu  li  is  8  stadia, 
the  diAtanec  of  Dion  is  somewhat  too  small,  if  the 
text  of  Tacittw  ia  right.  The  reaeon  for  making  the 
caiud  which  the  Gn'ck  historian  gives,  was,  "  that 
the  rirers  might  not  ik)ud  the  country,  by  having 
their  waters  driven  back  bf  the  high  tides;"  an  ex- 
planation ■*i\w\\  seem?<  to  agree  with  "vetarentur" 
in  Tacitus,  and  to  be  a  probable  explanation  of  Cor- 
bnto's  design.  There  seems  little  doubt  about  tho 
position  of  this  canal,  though  there  has  been  great 
dilference  of  opinion,  it  i&  the  channel  which  runs 
firom  Lriiitn,  post  Del/t,  to  Maadamd  ittljft  IMir 
Vlaardingen  (Flenium).  The  distance  agrees  very 
well,  and  the  posiliun  agrees  with  the  purpose  for 
which  tlie  eual  ma  made.  The  old  Rhine,  or  the 
lUiine  proper,  runs  past  Leiden,  and  wa5  a  more 
OonMdcrable  strt-aju  in  the  liuman  {Kriud  tliari  it  ia 
now.  [G.  L.] 

FOSSA  DHUSIA'XA.  [^'i  evo  Lacus.] 
FOSSA  AIAlilA'NA  ur  FUSSAE  MARIA'NAE. 
Plutarch  (Sfariut,  c.  15)  gives  a  sufficiently  clear 
■oeoont  of  this  canal.  When  C.  Marias,  i\.<\  102, 
erOBsed  the  Alps  to  oppo&e  the  Teutuius  and  their 
barbaric  allies,  he  fixed  his  camp  near  the  Khone. 
The  entrance  to  tbe  river  was  choked  with  mud. 
Band,  and  rlay,  and  "  was  thus  made  difficult  and 
laborioos,  ntui  siiallow  for  the  vessels  tlmt  brought 
■appTies.  As  tlic  army  had  nothing  to  do,  Blarius 
brnght  the  soldiers  here  and  commenced  a  great 
eot,  into  which  he  diverted  a  large  part  of  the  river; 
and  by  making  the  new  channel  terminate  at  a  con- 
venient pmnt  on  the  coast,  be  gave  it  a  deep  outlet, 
which  had  water  enough  fur  Urge  vessels,  and  was 
smooth  and  safe  against  wind  and  wave.  This  cut 
still  bean  the  name  of  Marius."  Plntarch  supposed 
that  the  canal  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlets  of 
tbe  Rhone.  Strabo(p.  183) — after  quoting  Polybins, 
who  aays  that  the  Rhone  had  two  outlet^),  and  Arte- 
midortis,  who  says  that  it  h-ad  three — adds:  "bat 
Marius,  afterwBida  seeing  that  the  channel  was  be- 
coming obstmcted  bj  the  allaviam  and  difficult  of 
access,  cut  a  new  channel,  in  which  having  received 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  river,  he  gave  it  to  the  ilas- 
fialiots,  as  a  reward  for  thdr  services  in  the  war 
against  the  Ambrones  and  Toygeni;  from  which 
diannel  the  Maasaliots  acquired  great  wealth,  by 
oaacting  tolls  from  thoM  who  sailed  ap  and  down, 
fiowew,  tho  di/BcultiM  of  tho  navigatkn  oontinne, 


owing  to  the  violence  of  the  stream  and  the  alloviam, 
and  Um  lownen  of  the  eoMt,  whkli  amnok  be  sen, 

;  even  when  a  vessel  is  near,  in  foggy  weather:  wht-re- 
I  fore  the  MassaUots  set  ap  towers  as  beacons,  making 
I  tbe  camtrf  their  own  in  emy  wnjr;  and  especially 

they  built  there  also  a  temple  of  tlif  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis, having  taken  possession  ol  tlie  part  which  ia 
made  an  islnd  bf  the  mootlM  of  tlie  river.  And 

there  lies  b«  vond  tlie  mouth  of  the  RhodanuR,  a  sea- 
lake,  which  they  call  Stomalimne;  some  liave  reck- 
eoed  it  one  of  tfie  nontha  ef  tlw  BiodMinB,  and 

cspei-ially  those  who  say  that  thr"  river  hxs  .seven 
mouths  (or  five,  as  the  text  perhaps  should  be),— 
being  right  ndtber  in  one  thinig  nor  tbe  oilier,  for 
there  is  a  hill  between,  which  separates  the  lake 
from  the  nrer."  Here  Strabo  finishes  his  dcscrip> 
tion  of  tbe  osaet  as  br  as  Msssslis,  and  he  then  do- 
scribes  the  cfa-st  as  far  as  the  Var.  His  description 
of  this  coast  of  Galiia  sbuwu  that  the  canal  of  llahua 
was  on  tbe  east  side  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhone. 
Mela's  description  must  be  interpreted  the  same  way 
(ii.  5).  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  one  of  tbe  mouths  of  the 
Rbodanus  the  MassalioUc ;  and  this  is  the  most 
I  eastern  of  the  iiionths.  (Polyb.  iii.  41.)  Be- 
yond, that  is  east  oi,  the  Mossahotic  branch,  are 
"the  canals  from  the  Rhodaoos,  the  work  of  C. 
Marius,  which  bears  his  name;  a  lake  (stai^inm) 
Mastramela;  a  tuwn  Maritiuia,  of  the  Avatici,  and 
abofo  it  the  stony  plains  (oampi  lapidei)."  The 
stony  plains  are  the  Cran,  an  exterusive  fiat  tract, 
which  is  covered  with  stones.  Pliny's  text  has 
"  Astromela,"  which  Harduin  has  changed  to  Mastra> 
mela,  to  make  it  acn^e  with  the  name  in  Ste|iliaim.< 
Byzaniinus  and  Avienus;  for  which  Wakketuier 
finds  fiiultwith  liim,  without  reason, — far  H  is  plain 
that,  as  "stagnum"  ends  with  "  tho  next  word, 
if  it  be£ran  with  "m,"  might  easily  loac  it  in 
trariscri{ition 

Tlie  Itineraries  also  place  the  Fos^a  Mariana  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  Rhone.  But  Ptolemy  (ii.  lu) 
in  the  conuMQ  testa,  lies  it  on  the  west  side.  Pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  ea.st  he  h-as  :  S«'tiu^  hill ; 
Fossae  Marianae ;  the  west  nioutli  of  the  Khone ; 
and  the  east  mouth.  He  correctly  places  Maritime 
e!u*t  of  the  cast  month  of  tli<>  Ilh  no.  It  i-i  hani  to 
explain  how  Ptolemy  made  a  mistake  in  a  matter 
which  was  known  to  every  body.  WaldLcnasr 
((ftorj.  cff.  iii.  p.  133)  snpposes  that  we  ongbt  to 
read  Mariaac  fur  Marianae  (Mapto^al  ^^<rai),  in 
Ptolemy's  text ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  edition  of 
1475  has  "  Fossae  Marinae."  There  is  also  the 
reading  "  Fossae  Marinae,"  in  the  Latin  edition  of 
Pirckheimcr  (1524.)  The  two  words  might  easil/ 
be  confounded.  If  we  do  not  accept  this  conjecture 
we  must  either  allow  that  Ptolemy  has  made  a  very 
great  miitalBe,  or  that  the  Fossae  Marianae  have 
been  transposed  in  his  text,  without  transp(**ing  the 
numbers.  For  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should 
place  m  his  geognpby  Fossae  Marinae,  a  name 
otherwise  anlcnown,  and  omit  the  Fossae  ^larianae, 
the  great  work  tliat  was  famiUar  to  all  geographers. 

The  best  ^d  most  recent  authority  for  tlie  an- 
tiquities of  this  part  of  France  (^Statistitpie  du  dep. 
de»  Bouche*  du  Jihone)  states  that  the  canal  of 
Marius  ran  in  a  ctraight  line  from  east  to  west  from. 
tho  golf  of  Stomalimne,  now  the  £' tang  de  FEstoitnui, 
to  the  Rhone,  which  it  joined  about  a  mile  abo\'e  its 
montll.  The  length  was  16  miles.  Then  are 
many  proofk  of  the  existence  of  the  canal  in  the 
place  here  aasigued  to  it.  The  viUage  of  /os, 
whidi  fetaina  the  nant  «f  tfaii  caaal,  alMda  Jvak 
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•bore  the  place  when  caoal  entered  the  golf. 
Then  la  atill  ^Ue  on  one  of  the  thlea  s  lonf 

mttini;  made  in  the  rock  at  the  l*;i.sc  of  the  hill, 
nnd  it  is  pcobeUe  that  t|M  alaioe  was  here.  West 
ef  Fot  la  a  laiite  nanh,  called  Le  MarttU  de  Fm, 
whicli  tlx"  canal  >  roeead>  This  mai^li  ends  in  an 
^tang  of  the  same  nani%  which  joins  the  ^Umg  de 
(Mfjon.  where  naa  the  ontlet  of  the  Uaaealfot 
bram  h  of  thf  Rhone  in  the  time  of  M  irius.  Tlie 
manh  of  Foa,  along  the  whole  line,  where  the  canal 
ia  anppeaed  loha:ve  ran,  still  prnenta  a  hoDeir,  whidi 
is  filled  with  water  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  Maritime  Itineraiy  piakes  it  xvi  hL  P. 
htm  the  Feaaae  (Fox)  to  "Ad  Gradnsi  Maaafli. 
tRBOmili*  which  waA  on  the  Rhone*,  and  the  Ilim- 
mjf  whkh  gives  the  land  rontes,  placea  Fossae 
between  IhasilUi  and  Ardate  (Arlu).  The  omder 
of  places  is:  Mattsilia, Calcaria  [Cw\lcaria],  Fossae 
Marianatfi  C^'os),  Aiefaite :  the  direct  distance  from 
Foam  Marianae  toArelate  ia  IS  lf.P.,  whieh  is 
too  smsll.  In  another  place  the  Itineraries  make  it 
83,  which  is  too  much.  Uowerer,  there  is  no 
deabt  that  Feaaae  b  Fe*.  or  Fl9$4tt-Jiartigue$. 
The  direct  road  from  Fo&sac  to  Arelate  nil  through 
■  the  CroH,  the  Campi  LapdeL  The  "Ad  Gmdam" 
aeeme  te  have  been  at  or  near  the  place  when  tiie 
canal  of  Marios  joined  the  Rhone.  The  di^tance 
from  "  Ad  tiradnm  "  along  the  riTV  on  to  AreUte 
fa  wufai  80  M.  P.  hi  the  Maritiine  Ithwray. 

The*Stati5tique,  fee."  supposes  that  the  canal  of 
Mnfaw  me  contiDoed  due  north  about  twelve  niilee, 
ndEoonig  ftnm  Ad  Gradnm  to  the  Hemg  of  the 
Desuviates,  which  comprised  the  marslics  v{  Arks, 
of  Mont-Majom^  and  of  Bama :  this  <ftang  received 
part,  at  (out,  of  the  water  of  tiie  Loadrlen,  a  canal 
which  runs  from  the  Dumnce  (Drucntia)  near 
Organ.  It  is  farther  stated  that  the  Loutfrion  fed 
the  FoHM  IfaraMe ;  and  dut  Marioa  abo  made 
nnethar  caaal,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  that 
ef  (yt^mme.  Some  of  these  assertioas  an  veiy 
donbtfol ;  tmt  the  canal  te  the  Khone  hvm  the  8lo> 
maliinne  {rtting  de  tEtkmrna,  or  Kslmma,  as  it  is 
also  still  written)  eeeoM  to  be  the  work  of  Marina. 
At  A  place  eaBed  AwMn-JM,  to  flrant  ef  the  bar 
of  Foz,  there  are  the  remain.-*  of  the  foundations  of 
houses;  and  thia  agrees  with  the  Table,  which 
marks  the  Fbasae  Ifwianae,  hj  a  aendefaenlar 
building  open  to  the  f-ea,  as  a  haven  and  station. 
The  hill  mentiooed  bj  Strabo,  as  separating  the 
fltomalinme  from  tin  Rhone,  ia  8n|ipeeed  to  be  n  hill 
between  Fos  and  Utreji.  Whether  Marins  made 
more  than  one  eat|  and  whether  Foame  or  Fossa  is 
^  tme  name,  we  eaonok  taO.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  there  was  more  than  a  aingle  cut ;  or.  ut  least, 
aome  small  cots,  besidn  the  laige  cot.  This  great 
work  of  the  Roman  ifll^  was  ft  mnwoment  his 
talent  and  his  perseverance,  :is  gloriooa  as  the 
victories  Ir  which  he  saved  Italy  fron  ft  barbaric 
deluge.  (D'Anrille,  Notice ;  Mela,  ed.  J.  Vooa,  who 
baa  a  good  note  on  the  Fossae ;  Ukert,  Gatlien^ 
]k  131,  &c  which  containa  the  nferences  to  the 
French  authorities.)  [G.  L.] 

FRANCI,  the  name  of  a  confetleration  if  Ger- 
man tribes  to  which  belonged  the  Si^'ambri  (the 
principal  penile),  ChanuiTi,  Ampsivarii,  Bmcteri, 
Chatti,  Marsi,  Tubantes,  Attnarii.  I)ul<:il>ini,  and 
others.  This  confederation,  which  had  stepped  into 
the  place  of  that  of  the  Cheraeci  on  the  Lower 
Khine,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Voptscus 
(AureL  7),  about  A. D.  S4a  The  name  Fand  gra- 
dually absorbed  the  naiM  of  the  wpinlt  mm 
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fonning  the  oonHsdenitiao,  which,  howem.  Is  sonte- 
timea  deaignated  by  the  name  of  the  leading  people, 
the  Sigambri  (c.  g.  Claudian,  dfJV.  Con,  Hon.  446). 
These  Frand,  or  Franka,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  conqnend  the  nor^em  parts  of  Gaul;  and, 
having  amalgamated  with  the  Ki  ntani.'^ed  Celts  of 
that  country,  they  adopted  the  uviiiAation  of  the 
eonqnered  people,  and  ioan  aeqnhed  such  power  that, 
under  their  great  king  Clovis,  a.  d.  496,  they  re- 
turned and  sabdued  their  own  kinsmen  in  the  nortii 
and  aendi  of  Qannany ,  and  thin  artaUiahed  the  greal 
Fraiiki.sh  empot.  Bttt  tbrfr  hirtoiy  bdcngs  to  the 

middle  ages.      [I"S.J 

FRATUERT1UH  or  FRATUENTIIM,  a  town  of 
Calabria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  in 
coqjnnction  with  Soletnm  and  Lnpiae.  Its  municipal 
existenoe  fa  eonflnned  b^  an  iuouiiption  on  whiA 
the  Fraluentini  are  asbixriated  with  the  citizens 
Meritnm,  a  town  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Lapn^ 
Tier.  Venus,  p.  108 ;  OrelL  Aiser.  8108);  bat  Ha  site 
is  unknown.  It  soems,  however,  probable  that  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  described  by  Galateo  (de 
Situ  Tapygiae,  p.  96)  as  existing  at  Muro,  may  be 
t!i(»e  (if  Fratuertium.*  The  name  is  written  in  the 
mscription  just  cited  Fratneutum,  which  is  probab^ 
the  convct  ftnn.  [B.  H.  B.} 

FKA'.XINITS.  [LUSITANIA.] 

FK^GELLAE  {*pry*\Xai,  Strab.;  ♦p^cAAo, 
Steph.  B.:  IM.  ^ptytWiw6s,  Fn^llanas),  a  city 
of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term, 
but  nroperlj  a  city  of  the  Volscians,  situated  on  the 
faft  beiuc  of  the  Lirta,  neariy  opposite  to  ita  eon- 
fluence  with  the  Trerus,  and  a  short  distance  on  the 
lea  of  the  Via  Latuift.  (Strab.  t.  p.  237.)  Ao- 
covfing  to  Uvy  it  waa  originally  oocn|Ned  by  the 
Sidicini,  ami  afterwards  by  the  VoL-^tians,  from 
whom  it  was  sgain  wrested  bj  the  Samnitea.  The 
fatter  an  aaM  to  ban  deatrojred  the  city;  bat  In 
n.  c.  .'52^^,  the  IJimmns,  having  made  themselvea 
masters  of  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Lirta^ 
nataed  FkegelUe,  and  established  then  ft  oolonj 
of  Btnnin  titi/.ciis.  an  act  whidi  was  so  btiunf^ly 
naiBlid  by  the  Samnites,  that  it  became  the  imme- 
dfate  oeeeaioD  of  Ae  eattnak  of  the  Second  fiamdte 
War.  (Liv.  viii.  22,  23  ;  Appian,  Sarnn.  iv.  1.) 
During  the  couno  of  that  war  FregeUae  was  men 
than  ooee  aurpriaed  by  the  Sanmilee,  but  en  eveiy 
occasion  recovered  bj  the  Romans.  (Liv.  ix.  12,88.) 
During  the  advance  of  Pjrirhus  upon  Home,  in  b.  o. 
279,  be  fa  aaidtobavenvaged  F^ellae  ("  FregeUaa 
populatus,"  Flor.  i.  18.  §  24);  but  whether  he  ac- 
tually took  the  town,  or  only  laid  waste  ita  territoij, 
ia  uncertain.  At  a  fater  period  (B.e.SIl),  wo 
know  that  it  was  able  to  defy  the  amis  of  Hannibal, 
and  it^i  citixens  had  the  courage  to  break  down  the 
bridge  onr  the  Lhfa,  Car  the  pnrpoee  ef  ntaiding 
his  march  upon  Romo,  while  they  sent  in  all  luLste 
to  the  city,  to  give  warning  of  his  uproach.  (Liv. 
um.9.)  Asa  poniBhmeBtfbrafaeiMieetiidr ter- 
ritory was  ravafjed  by  him  with  peculiar  .severity,  but| 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Fregellans  were  two  yeaift 
alkerwards  (b.  a  209)  fband  among  the  eighteen 
colonic,*}  faithful  to  Itomc  (Liv.  xxvii.  10),  and  a 
bo4y  of  their  cavahy  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
distinetfaB  in  the  action  in  which  ManeDna  perished 
(Id.  xxvii.  26,  27;  Pint.  J/arc.  29).  It  i.s  vinirnl.ar 
that  Fr^elhw,  which  was  at  this  time  distinguiahcd 


*  These  are  assigned  by  Romanelli  to  Sarmaditun, 
ft  name  found,  in  the  old  editions  of  TUn/,  bat  iiar 
irlilcli  thHt  fa  M  antlNrilj. 
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fat  its  fidelity  to  Rome,  should  have  SDbseqtwntlj 
taken  the  lead  in  an  insurrection  n^nst  that  city, 
when  at  the  height  of  its  power.  The  circumstances 
of  this  rerolt  are  Tery  imperfectly  known  to  us,  but 
it  is  erident  that  it  was  mj  a  spnptom  of  the  dis* 
content  then  beginning  to  prevail  among  many  of 
the  Italian  cities.  The  ODtbivak  was,  however,  pr»* 
mature :  Freigenae  done  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of* 
the  unequal  contest,  and  was  quickly  reduced  by 
tlie  praetor  L.  Opimtas,  B.C.  125.  The  dty  was 
utterly  destroyed,  as  a  ponubment  for  its  rebdlioo, 
and  nppears  nerer  to  hare  again  arisen  to  prosperity: 
the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  at  Fabratcria,  in 
its  immediate  nrighbonrhood,  in  the  following  year, 
was  evidently  designed  to  prevent  Fregellae  from 
reoorering  its  fanner  position.  (Lir.  KpU.  Ix. ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  6;  VaL  Max.  ii.  8.  §  4;  Jul.  Obseq.  90;  Cic. 
de  Fin.  V.  22 ;  Auct.  Khct.  ad  Iltrenn,  vr.  9,  1 5.) 
In  the  tims  of  Strabo  it  was  a  men  village,  which 
was,  however,  still  resorted  tolijrflw  poodle  of  tho 
•Wionnding  tnwrts,  for  sacrificial  and  other  purposes. 
(Stnbw  V.  pu  337.)  Heooe,  its  name  is  not  found 
m  Plinj  manii  tiie  towns  of  Latfann  t  tb«  Fregel- 
lanuin  mentioned  in  tho  Itineraries  (^Itin.  Ant. 
ppu  903, 305)  wss  sffsnmlj  »  statioo  distiiact 
firam  the  town  of  the  name. 

Both  Strabo  and  tho  rhetorical  writer  above  cited 
affirm  that  Fr^Ue  was  pcovioos  to  its  destruction 
«m  of  the  most  flenrlsliiof  and  important  cities  of 
Italy:  but  its  ruin  appears  to  have  been  complete, 
•ad  hence  coosidecahle  difficulty  Las  arisen  in  deter- 
inining  Its  exact  rite;  Bniaa  of  a  oHf  cf  conridefaMe 
extent  having  Wn  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liiis,  just  opposite  a  spot  eallad  lioteUa,  and  bdow 
tiha  village  of  S.  Giavmm  m  Carieo,  these  have  been 
l^ganied  by  local  antiquarians  at  those  of  Fregvllae, 
bat  the  inscriptions  found  there,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
fsetsr  of  the  remsins  themsdves,  wfaidi  ai«  wholly  of 
Roman  date,  and  f  r  ihi-  most  part  not  earlier  tlian  tlie 
time  of  the  empire,  aoem  to  prove  these  to  be  the  ruins 
of  Fabrateria  Nora,  the  Roman  oolaay  of  that  tomie. 
[PABRATKitiA.]  The  truo  site  of  Frejrellae  appoani 
to  be  that  indicated  by  the  Abbe  Chaupy,  on  the  left 
bonk  of  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  the  modom  town 
of  f'iprano,  where  there  is  a  phin  of  coii.sid<'r!ib]e 
extent,  filled  throughout  with  foundations  and  sub- 
•tnietiflm  of  ancient  bmMinirs,  Inelnding  among 
others  t!.o  foundations  of  the  rity  walU,  built  in  a 
▼eiy  massive  style.  Ho  part  of  these  ruins  however 
rises  abore  prnmndt  and  as  they  have  served  ibr  ages 
a.s  a  qnarr}-  tho  snjijily  of  hnil.linix  materiahs  to 
Ceprano  and  the  other  neighbouring  villages,  even 
fht  sttfastraetioiia  have  mndi  diiviptieared.  The 
quarter  still  retains  tho  name  of  0/n  or  Ojiio.  ]iro  ' 
bably  a  conruptioo  of  "  Oppidum."  f  Chaupy,  MaUon 
f  Hornet,  vol  nl  p.  475.)  This  podtieo  of  FregelUe 
•nnuM  account  for  its  importance  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Liris. 
Hm  modem  town  of  Ciqwvno,  wfahm  has  grown  np 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  supf)oseJ  by  the 
AbW  Chaupy  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Fr^ellanum 
«f  the  Itinemries;  krt  it  is  not  easy  to  nndentand 
how  the  Via  Latina  should  have  proceeded  so  far  as 
that  point,  and  then  turned  south  to  Fabrateria  Nora 
heftre  it  crossed  the  Uris.  The  icmains  of  two 
ancient  bridges  of  Komrin  iir.[)crial  times  at  the  latter 
place  clearly  prove  that  it  was  there  the  Via  Latina 
of  hter  days  crossed  the  river,  though  it  is  evident 
from  I, ivy's  narmtive  (xxvi.  9)  that  in  the  time  of 
Uaiuubai  the  bridges  were  doee  to  Fregellae  itself. 
Tba  whola  n^ghbonriiood  cirtuoly  requires,  and 


vroold  reward,  a  more  careful  inspeotioo  of  the  loofc- 
lities,  especially  of  the  nmams  of  the  ancient  rosda. 
(Chaupy,  I.  A  pw  476{  BoBMnwIli,  voL  fS,  pp.  377^ 
3S1).  [S.iL6.J 

FREGE'NAE  (*p*r1tra,  Strab.),  a  maritime  town 
of  Etruria.  situated  between  AUium  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.  (Strab.v.pi.226iPlin.iiL5.s.8;/(«ii. 
AnL  p.  300.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  tha 
'*  coloniae  maritimae  "  (zzzvi.  3) ;  and  Uiera  is  every 
reason  to  sappcee  that  it  waa  fstabliidied  at  tiM 
same  time  witii  ALdum,  ia  B.01.  245,  and  that  vra 
should  read  Frtfftmae  for  FrtgeUae  in  Vell«?ius  V.\- 
terculus  (i.  14),  whore  he  snnks  of  the  foundation 
of  these  two  colomes.  Tms  is  eoofifmed  by  tba 
Epitome  of  the  19th  book  of  I, ivy.  where,  thucigh 
Alsinm  is  not  mentioned,  the  fjaundatiuo  «f  Frtf^enaa 
is  coupled  with  that  of  Bmndnsittm,  which  TeOeinn 
refers  to  the  followinp  year.  (VclL  Pat,  /.  c;  Liv. 
EpiL  wliere  the  reading  Fngenas  is  supfiartcd 
by  the  best  mS.,  though  the  old  editions  have  Fre- 
gellae.) No  .•>ub.MNiucnt  notice  of  it  occurs  in  hia> 
tury:  its  manhy  and  unliealthy  situation  (alluded 
to  by  Siliw  ItaBcos,  viiL  475)  pnUllj  prerKtcd 
its  rising  to  pro!4j>erity ;  and,  after  the  con>tr;u  tion 
of  the  i'ortua  Augusti  on  the  right  bank  of  tho 
Tiber,  H  eeams  to  have  graduaUy  snnk  into  insig- 
nificance. Hence,  though  its  name  is  found  in 
Strabo^  V^BSt  and  the  llioeraiics,  it  is  not  notiord 
by  HntiBaa  in  bis  description  of  the  coast  of  Gtrtnia, 
and  n«)  ruins  now  mark  the  site.  But  the  distances 
given  in  the  Itinenuy  of  9  &1.P.  £rom  Alsium,  and 
tho  same  firom  Portos  Aogusti  at  the  month  of  tba 
Tiber,  enable  us  to  fix  its  jxisition  with  certjiintj 
at  a  spot  now  called  the  Torre  «U  Maeear^  jui4 
nddwmy  between  Pah  and  Porto,  and  at  the  moBtk 
of  the  river  Arone.  (Cluver,  //'</.  p.  490  ;  Xibby, 
JJimtorm  di  Roma,  vol.  iL  p.  28U.)      [E.  U.  B.] 

FRENTA'NI  {*ptm»ol,  Strab.,  PtoL ;  ^fpttrrup^ 
Pol.,  Dionys.).  a  pojpic  of  Centnl  Italy,  occupying 
the  tract  on  the  iiL  coast  <tf  the  peninsuhi  from  the 
Al>ennineB  to  the  Adriatic^  and  mm  the  frontien  of 
Apulia  to  those  of  the  Marrucini.  Tlicy  wi-re 
bo>unded  on  the  W.  by  the  bamnitcs,  with  whom 
titey  were  dooriy  cooneeted,  and  from  whom  thej 
wen:-  originally  descended :  hence,  Scylax  a:si>i(rna  the 
whole  of  tlus  line  of  coast,  firom  the  frontiers  of 
Apulia te  these  of  Fioennm,  to  the  Sanndtea.  (ScyL 
§  15.  p.  5.)  Their  exact  limits  are  less  clearly  de- 
tined,  and  tliere  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  tha 
statemenla  of  andont  geographers :  larinnm,  with 
its  territory  (extcndinpj  from  the  Tifernus  to  ti  e 
Froito),  being  by  some  writera  termed  a  city  of  tha 
n«ntani  (PtoL  iiL  1.  §  65),  while  the  more  goMnl 
opinion  included  it  in  Apulia,  and  thus  made  tha 
river  Tifemus  {^Bi/emo}  the  limit  of  the  two  oooi^ 
tries  (PUn.  iiL  It.  a.  17 ;  Mel.  u.  4.  §  6%  The 
nortliem  bouutiary  of  tho  Frcntani  is  equally  un- 
certain i  both  btnOw  (v.  p.  242)  and  Ptokmj  (JL  c. 
§  19)  conenr  in  tiaaig  it  at  the  river  Sai^tna  or 
Stmi/ro,  wliile  Pliny  extends  their  limits  a*  far  sls 
the  Atemus,  and,  according  to  Hela,  they  pnasasaed 
the  montha  both  of  that  river  and  the  MiteiBM. 
The  latter  siatenient  is  certainly  inaccurate ;  and 
Strabo  distinctly  tells  us,  thai  the  Marmand  hdd 
tiie  T^bt  bank  of  the  Aterans  down  to  its  month, 
while  tho  Vestini  pjsses'ed  the  lefl  hank  (v.  p.  241 )  : 
hence,  the  /onner  people  must  have  intenreoed  bo< 
tween  the  Frentani  and  the  month  of  the  AtanitHi. 
Pliny's  account  is,  however,  more  near  the  truih 
than  that  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  Oitoon  aod  ikBsaouDi  boch    tnhkb  trt  hIh* 
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Ated  ooTisiflcmMy  to  tho  N.  of  the  Sacrnis,  wrre 
Frcntanian  cili««.  Tlie  latter  in  iiulecd  aiiugnal  by 
Ptolemy  himnir  to  that  people  (iti.  1.  §  65),  while 
Stralto  also  terms  Ortona  tht>  j^urt  or  naviil  station 
of  Um  Fnataoi  (i9U^t9ir^finaimt>,v.  p  242),  but 
maawufy  plaen  it  to  tbe  &  «f  Oe  rhrer  Sa^jus. 
Btnoe,  their  confines  mast  have  apjir  wiclicd  within 
•  Um  miles  of  the  Atenins,  though  withoat  actuallj 
•hotting  apoa  tlMt  nvw.  Oa  the  W.  thajr  were 
probably  not  sernrafctl  from  the  Samnitos  by  any 
iraU-inarkied  naioril  bouudaiy,  but  oocajiied  ifaie 
lo«w  dopM  of      Apennini  m  tb*  htlljr 

^QUDtjy  extenilinjj  from  tl>cncp  to  tlio  sea,  -kKxIc  the 
Mn  lofty  and  oentnl  hdgei  of  the  mooutaius  were 
inehrfad  is  Saimtfnni. 

The  Frentani  are  expresslv  tomwd  by  Strabo  a 
Samiute  tef^jh,  and  h«  appears  to  di«tingaijih  them 
•a  awli  mm  tlw  Mi^bbeDrii^  tribaa  of  the  Mar- 
rucini,  Pdif;ni.  and  Vestini,  with  whom  they  had 
otherwise  much  in  comiaoa.  (Stiab.  t.  p.  241). 
They,  kowerer,  appear  in  Ikiitaiy  aa  a  aepante 
people,  havin};  their  own  national  organisation  ;  and 
though  they  may  at  one  time  (aa  soggested  by 
Niebnhr)  have  eonstitotad  one  of  the  §m  na* 
tions  of  tlio  Sauiiiito  confod-'racy,  thi>i  seems  to 
have  been  no  longer  the  case  when  that  power 
came  into  coUuioa  with  Bonne.  Their  ooodoct 
dllrin<;  thf  lull;:  stnicTirlo  between  the  Samnitcs 
and  itoniana  renders  this  almoat  oertain.  In  B.  o. 
919,  indeed,  when  their  name  oeem  ftr  the  lint 
time  in  history*,  they  appear  in  ann^  scainst  Tfime, 
bat  were  quickij  deftated  and  reduced  to  submi«- 
aioa  (Lir.  ix.  16);  and  a  few  yean  aAwwards 
(n.  r.  .104),  ut  tlw'  close  of  tlio  ."yx-ond  iSamnitc  War, 
the  Frentani  are  mentioocd,  together  with  the  Marsi, 
llaimeiBii  and  Peli|![ni,  aa  oemio^  ftrward  toIiiii- 
taiil^  toana  f  t  a  tn  aty  of  alli.ince  witli  Rome  (Id. 
is.  45X  which  thegr  seem  to  have  subecquently  ad- 
Iwwd  to  with  aleadfeatMM.  Heiiee  we  find  more 
than  once  oxpn^s.s  nK>ntinn  nf  the  Frentanian  auxi- 
liariea  in  the  war  with  Fyrrhiut ;  and  one  of  their 
oflfeen,or  the  mneof  OUaona,  disdnguished  himaelf 
at  the  battle  of  Hendeia.  (Dionvs.  Fr.  Didot.. 
XX.  2  i  PlaL  /yrA.  16;  Flor.  L  18.  §  7).  They 
gvn  a  alSI  mora  striking  proof  of  fiddity  dorioj; 
till-  Mill  Punic  War.  by  adherinfi  to  the  Roman 
ouise  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  so  many  of 
the  Italian  allies,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
Samnitcs,  went  over  to  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxii.  61  ; 
SU.  Ital.  viii.  521,  xr.  567).  Throoghout  this  pe- 
tied  they  appear  to  have  been  mneh  more  dowy 
MUKcted  in  their  plitical  relations  with  tltcir  neigh- 
boora  the  liarrudni,  Feligni,  and  Vestini,  tlum  with 
their  ItiBBmett  tin  SamidteiY  lienee,  probably,  it  is 
that  Polybiiis,  in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the  Italian 
alliea.  classes  the  Frentani  with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini, 
and  Vestfaii,  wUle  he  recfaaa  the  flaranitoB  aepa- 
ratelr.  (Pol.  ii.  24.)  Notwithstandinc:  their  vatintwi 
fidehty,  the  Frentani  joined  in  the  general  outbreak 
of  the  Italka  alliei  ta  the  gnat  Soebl  War,  B.a  00 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39 ;  Strab.  r.  p.  241):  they  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  takin  any  prominont 
part,  and  we  can  only  infer  that  they  rsMivad  the 
iiiiinan  franchi>c  at  tliC  same  time  witli  the  neif^h- 
booii^g  tribes.   Uenoe  we  find  them  mentioned  by 

*  The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  "  Fcrcntani ;" 
bat  the  conjecture  of  Sigonios  that  we  shoald  read 
<*Fk«ataiii,'iesttp|MrtBdb7aomeor  thebMtll8&, 

and  may  bo  rcfjardcd  its  certainly  correct.  (Sec 
Aiscbnfskij  ad.  loC;  liiiebohri  ToLiii.fi  226.) 
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Cicero,  a  few  years  later,  as  w^ndinc:  some  of  thcir 
chief  men  ("  Frentani,  homines  irabilissimi,*  JMW 
Chmt  69)  to  eopfiavt  the  eanse  of  Olnaa^aa,  a 
native  of  Larinum.  Their  tcrritorv  was  tni\vr.si>d 
without  resistance  by  Caesar  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
GMi  War,  B.O.  49  (Oaca.  B.  C.  L  SS) :  and  thb 
is  the  last  occasion  on  which  their  name  appeani  IB 
histoiy.  Their  territory  was  oompri«ed  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Angostos,  together  with  tlie  Marmdm, 
IVIipii,  Marsi,  Sec  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17)  ;  but  at  a 
later  period  it  appear*  to  have  been  reunited  to 
Sanmmm,  and  was  pfawed  uider  tlw  aatlMri^  of 
the  go\-cmor  of  that  province  (Mnmmscn,  ad  Lib. 
CoL  p.  206).  It  is  now  indudied  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  dMded  betaeao  tha  pofineee  «f 
Abrtazo  Citeriore  and  Sannix 

The  territ«7  of  the  Frentam  is  fer  Hie  moat  paft 
hilly,  bat  fertile.  II  ii  traversed  liy  namenms  rivsn 
which  h.ave  their  sources  in  the  more  lofty  mountains 
of  Samnium,  and  flow  thtongh  the  Und  of  the 
Frsntaid  to  tiw  Adriatie:  the  principal  of  tiieae^ 
besides  the  Tikerxi  s,  which  (as  already  mentioned) 
ooDstitated  the  southern  limit  of  their  countiy,  are 
the  Timnra  or  Trigmt,  winch,  aeoording  to  Pliny, 
had  a  go(xl  jwrt  at  its  mouth  ('"Flumen  Tnniuin  jmr- 
tuosuiu,  "  PUn.  iii.  12.  s.  17);  and  the  Saobus  or 
Sanffvo,  a  very  iroportant  stream,  wliidi  enters  tlie 
Adriatic  about  h.nlf  way  between  Hiiitonium  and 
Ortona.  The  Tabula  also  givea  the  nsme  of  a  river 
whidi  it  idaose  betwesn  Ortona  and  Anzannra,  and 
calls  "  Clutoris"  (?)  The  name  is  probably  comipt ; 
but  tho  stream  meant  (if  its  poaitioa  can  be  de- 
pended upon)  can  be  BO  other  than  the  Jforo,  which 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  a  few  miles  S.  of  Ortona. 
The  coast-line  of  this  part  of  the  Adriatic  preeenta 
few  rsmarkable  Aaluiee,  and  no  good  nalursl  har> 
bonrs.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  the  two  pro- 
jecting points  of  Tennoli  (Buca)  and  tiic  PwUa 
deOm  Asmo,  aflbrd  the  only  places  of  anchorage. 

The  towns  of  the  Frentani  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  are  few  in  number ;  but  the  tofograpbj  of 
the  distriet  baa  lieen  thrown  into  gteat  oonforioa  hf 
the  perverted  zeal  of  certain  I  cal  antiqi-.ariuns,  and 
by 'the  reliance  pkced  on  iuscripticxu  published  faj 
some  early  writers,  which  there  is  great  reason  to 
regard  as  frirgeries.  The  Antichito  Frentane  (2  vols. 
8va,  Naples,  1809)  of  the  Abbato  BomaneUi,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  part  of  Ita]y,is  a  veiyoneritieal 
performance  ;  but  the  author  was  led  astniy  princi- 
pallv  by  tho  inscriptkuis  and  other  documents  put 
feru  hf  Fofidero^  an  Italfam  aatiqaary  of  tiie  last 
century,  iriie  I^|MUS  to  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
forging,  «r  at  IsmI  oorrupting  and  altering  tbem  in 
sndi  a  manner  as  to  ioit  Us  purpose.  (MoramsMi, 
/fwcr.  li'ffn.  Xcnp.,  Appendix,  p.  30.)  BomaneUi,  in 
his  later  and  more  extensive  work  (^Antiea  Topoffra- 
Jla  IHonea  del  R^ho  di  NapoH,  9  vols.  4to.,  Naples, 
IRIS),  simply  abridged  the  results  of  his  former  Iniok ; 
sod  Cramer,  as  usual,  blindly  follows  BomanellL 
Akng  the  eoai^sast  (pnoeedfaig  fesm  N.  to  S.)  were 
situated  Ortona,  Hi.TroMrM,  and  Buca.  The  two 
fanner  may  be  clearly  fixed,  Ortona  retaining  ita 
aneisnt  name,  and  the  ndaa  «f  Hhrtomom  hA^  still 
extant  at  //  Vasto  d^Ammone :  but  there  is  con.sider- 
able  difficulty  in  determining  the  sits  of  Buca,  which 
may  however  be  And  with  much  pmbablBly  at  71ip> 
moli  [Buca]  ;  the  arguments  that  have  led  many 
writers  to  plsioe  it  at  Sla,  Maria  deiiti  J'enua  being 
baaed  principally  upon  the  sparioas  inficriiftions  just 
alluded  to.  The  exi.<itenee  nf  a  town  called  Inter- 
amoa,  tuppoeed  by  Kcmaoclii  and  Cramer  to  have 
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aeeopled  the  site  of  TrrmoU,  is  dprired  onlj  from 
tiw  SMne  ftpocijphal  source  ;  and,  even  were  the  in- 
■criptioo  itorif  avtlMntie,  tibe  Intciwmm  there  meant 
b  probably  the  woll-known  town  of  thf>  Pmottitii. 
([MoraL  /ii«cr.  p.  1050,  no.  7 ;  Mommsen,  /.  c.)  I'iie 
nndj  inhad  town  of  importance  MDong  the  Frentani 
was  AxxANt  M,  now  Limeiano;  hut,  bt'sides  this, 
Pliny  meiitionii,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
**  Caimlim  sopemates  «t  infermtes,**  and  the  "La- 
nucnscs  hntii  of  which  peojtiM  nrv  otherwiae  un- 
kniwn,  and  the  site  gf  their  towns  cannot  be  fixed 
with  any  ipprendi  to  oertahit j.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Titlitil  v  rives  the  name  of  a  place  called  Palla- 
^UM,  ot  which  no  other  mention  occurs;  but  the  site 
«f  wlileh,  neeovdini;  to  Bomandli,  is  marked  by  ex  ten- 
rive  ruins  at  a  pl.ire  called  Montf.  di  Pallano,  about 
9  milee  &W.  of  AteMO.  The  previous  station  given 
bj  the  lane  wrthoritj  is  called  "  Annnm a  name 
probably  cormpt,  bat  the  true  reading  for  which 
b  noknown.  (Tab.  Pent.;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31.) 
UaooflirM,  a  pUce  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus, which  reckons  it  15  miles  from  Histonium,  on 
the  road  into  Apulia  (Itin.  A»t.  p.  314),  is  fixed  by 
this  distance  at  a  spot  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
little  river  Sinarca,  ahmt  5  miles  S  W.  of  Ttrmtdi, 
but  in  the  territory  of  Guglionisi,  where  coiuiiderable 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  are  mid  to  eiiBt.  (Bo- 
manelli,  vol.  iiL  p.  24.) 

There  is  considerable  obscurity  in  reganl  to  the 
Roman  roads  through  the  territory  of  the  Frentani. 
The  name  of  the  "  Via  Trajana  Frentana  "  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  a  dubious  inscription;  nor  is  there 
any  better  evidence  for  the  fact  tluit  the  oonatruction 
of  the  hiph  road  through  this  di.strict  was  really 
owing  to  that  einp^'mr.  But  it  is  certain  that  an 
ancient  road  traverMxl  the  territory  of  the  Frentani, 
in  its  whole  length  from  Atemum  to  Larinum, 
keeping  for  the  most  port  near  the  sea-cocut,  but 
diverging  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Anxanum. 
The  stations  along  ifc  an  thoa  given  ia  the  lUaamry 
of  Antoninus : — 

Ostia  Atenii.  ILF. 

Anueluni  (Anguloa)     -  X. 

Ortuiia      -       -       -  xL 

Anxano     .      •      •  xiU. 

}Iist(iniQn  ...  xxr. 

Uscasio      -       -       -  rv. 

An  iiio  (Larinom  ?)  -  xiv. 
Of  these,  Aiigulus  is  certainly  misplarcil,  and  should 
have  been  iuMirteJ  between  lladria  and  tljo  Atenius. 
The  distance  from  the  moutlis  of  the  Atemus  at 
Ptscara  to  Ortona  is  considerably  understated,  and 
that  from  Ortona  to  Anxanum  as  much  overrated  ; 
but  still  the  line  of  the  road  may  be  tolenably  well 
mtule  out,  and  an  ancient  Koinan  brid^re,  over  the 
Soiu/ro  between  Imiicuiho  and  H  VaMo,  supplies 
a  fixed  point  in  confirmation.  The  road  given  in  the 
Tabula,  on  the  contrary,  strikes  inland,  from  the 
nioutli  of  the  Atemos  to  Teste,  and  thence  to  Ortona, 
and  again  between  Amnnm  and  Histoniam  makes 
abend  inland  byAnnumand  rallannm.  The  distances 
given  are  very  confused,  and  in  many  instaooes  pro- 
beUj  corrnpt.  They  atand  th1l■^— 


Ostia  Atemi. 

M.P. 

Teauo  MarruciAO 

m 

xvi. 

Oitmn 

m 

zi. 

Anxana  - 

• 

iu. 

Annum  - 

m 

m 

iiiu 

Pallannm 

xii. 

Tsfotiium 

m 

uiii. 

Laruium. 

FItlSIL 

Tljere  prist  copper  coins  with  the  Oscan  lejrend — 
"  Frentrei,"  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  the 
Frantani  rather  than  to  the  town  of  Ferentmn  la 
Aptilia,  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  by  !«fm« 
writers.  Others  are  of  opnion  that  they  mdicate  the 
existence  of  a  eibf  of  the  name  of  Frmtniro  as  flw 
capital  of  the  Frentani,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
one  referred  to  by  Livy  (ix.  16)  where  be  rays  — 
"Fientanoe  vicit  m-btmqm  iptam — in  deditiaaeai 
accepit," — withmit  naming  the  city ;  but  this  inference 
is,  to  say  tlie  least,  very  dubicHU.  (Friedlander, 
OtkUche  Mimzm,  p.  4S  {  IfillfalfSB,  Numumntiqm 
cfcr/fei/ie,  p.  180.)  [E.  H.  B  ] 

FBENTO  iFortorey,  a  river  of  Apuha,  which 
riaes  in  tbo  Apennines  near  Btuelice,  and  has  a 
course  of  near  50  miles  from  thence  to  the  Adrialic, 
In  the  lower  port  of  iu  course  it  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  the  territory  «f  Larinum  and  that  et 
Teannm  in  Apulia,  and,  con.«iequently,  formed  the 
northern  limit  of  Apulia  if  Larinum  was  not  in* 
cinded  in  tlut  country.  Pliny  tells  ns  it  bad  a 
port  at  its  month,  whence  he  terms  it  "  flnmen  fior- 
tuo(>um  Frento : "  some  remains  cf  this  are  still 
visible  on  its  right  bank,  at  a  place  caDsd  farrt  di 
Fortore.  About  10  miles  from  its  month,  it  waa 
cnxised  by  an  ancient  bridge  constructed  on  a  acala 
of  great  magnificence,  and  still  knowa  as  tba  IHmtt 
di  Civitate,  from  the  ruins  of  Teannm,  now  known 
as  Cicitate,  which  are  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  it  It  was  travensd  by  the  hi^'h  rood  leadini; 
from  Larinum  to  Teanum.  (f'iin.  iii.  11.  ».  16; 
Tab.  Petit.;  Komanelli,  vt.l.  iii.  p.  11.)  [E.H.B.1 

1  in:  I UM  G.VDITA'NUM,  BBRCULEUlC 
TAK  lE.SSlUM.  &c.    [Gai>ita5UM  FRrrrM.] 

FRETUM  GALLICUM,  is  a  name  which  Suluius 
(c.25,  ed.  Steph.)  gives  to  the  straits  which  separate 
Gallia  and  Britannia.  Tacitus  (Ar/nc.  c.  4<0  calls 
it  "  Frctnm  OceanL"  It  is  the  iropdubt  BpfraftKot 
of  Strabo  (p.  128).  Thos,  in  andcttt  times,  belk 
the  countries  which  it  separates  rave  this  nirrow 
sea  a  name ;  and  it  has  no  general  name,  for  the 
English  call  it  the  Straits  «f  Dofcr,  and  the  French 
aometimes  Pas  de  CaUis.  [G.  L.] 

FRIGIDUS  FLUVIUS,  a  river  of  VeucUa,  in  the 
cotmtry  of  the  Cami,  placed  hf  tiba  Itineraries  oa 
the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Aemona  acrosa  the  Julian 
Alps.  (/ftn.  v4nt  p.  128;  Tab.  PetU.)  It  can  be 
no  other  than  the  stream  now  called  the  Wipftaek 
(in  Italian,  Vi]>no),  which  falls  into  the  Isxmz'* 
(Soiitius),  near  Goruia.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
this  river  that  the  usurper  Eogenius  was  defeated 
and  fdain  bv  TheodosiiiH,  A.  I).  394.  Claudian,  in 
alluclit);^  to  this  victory,  notices  the  extreme  coldnr-ss 
of  the  waters  from  which  the  river  derived  its  name. 
(CI  iiiJi  ui.  d^  nr.  Cons.  Honor.  iM^;  Zosim,  iv.  58  j 
IJUl  JiucclL  xii.  p.  530.)  [E.  U.  B.J 

FRISIAB(XNKSvare  placed  by  Plmy  (iv.  17)  ia 
North  Gallia,  between  the  Sunici  and  Betasii  [Bf.- 
TASll].  We  cannot  tell  exactly  where  to  fix  than, 
unless  they  were  near  the  Betaeii ;  nor  is  it  certaia 
that  the  name  is  right,  far  the  Friiii  belong  ta 
another  place.  The  "  Frisaei "  appear  on  an  io> 
scription  in  Gmter,  hut  this  b  a  diflmnt  nanMC 
Forbiger,  who  refers  to  his  authorities,  states  that 
Fri.sLabones  ia  only  another  way  of  writing  the  name 
Frisaevones  (Gmter,  p.  522,  7,  fifc).  (Focbiger, 
UamJbuch,  ^  ««L  iiL  pw  SM}  Ukert,  Galliemt 
p.  271.)  [G.L.] 

FRISII  (Frisnnoe,  Paul.  Diac.  vi.  37  ;  Frigonee, 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv,  23;  and  Frisei,  Frisaei,  or  Frisae- 
Tooea,  iu  imcnptioos;  ^piaauti^  Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  11; 
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♦frfmi,  Dtan  Cum,  Hv.  9i ;  #||»igaw>ii,  Proeop.  JP.g. 

It.  20),  one  of  f  hf  en-at  trib*^  of  Nortb-wcsteni  (Icr- 
BMliy,  beloogiiig  tu  the  Ingaerones.  Thejr  inhabited 
tha  CBontij  aboot  Lake  Fkvo  and  other  lakes,  be- 

twcpn  the  Rhine  and  Emt,  lo  as  to  be  Ixmiidwl  <>n 
the  itouth  bj  the  Bructeri,  and  on  the  east  bj  Uie 
Chsod.  Tadtna  (  Germ,  34)  dfatfaq^nialMa  betweea 
Fritii  Majort*  anil  M{u<rres,  and  it  is  hupjiosfd 
that  the  Utter  dwelt  on  the  we&t  of  the  auuil  of 
Droaua  in  tlia  north  of  Hcttamd,  and  the  (bnner  be- 
tween the  rivpn*  Flevus  and  Ami>ia.  tliat  is,  in  the 
country  still  bearing  the  luuiie  of  I-'rieslaml.  Pliny 
Dtetittona  a  tribe,  under  the  name  of  Frinabonet,  as 
dwciliti!^  in  Northern  Gallia  between  the  Sunici  and 
Ikia»ii.  Thej  have  been  identified  by  many  writers 
whhIlMkieer  Friaii,bal  fiitlMnt  aoflfeiait  NMon. 

[FlUaABf)>-E8.] 

The  Frisians  joined  the  Bomans  from  the  fin>t, 
and  remained  ftihfiil  to  th«n  after  the  nndcrtak- 

in^  of  Drusus.  until,  in  a.  d.  28,  irritated  by  tiie 
opprv&bion  of  the  governor  Uleunius,  they  rose  in 
anna,  and  expelled  or  massacred  the  lioinans.  (Tac. 
ii.  24.  iv.  72,  xi.  19;  Pi.  n  Cass.  liv.  32.)  Corbulo's 
attempt  to  reconquer  them  in  a.  d.  47,  was  unsuc- 
oeasfuJ,  as  be  was  recalled.  Under  Nero,  they  in- 
vadttl  the  IJoman  dominion  on  the  Uhino,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  On  this  ucca^ion,  their  kings 
Vamlua  and  Malorix  went  to  Kume  to  negotiate, 
and  were  honoured  with  the  lionian  fmn(.lii>o,  tbctugh 
tliey  U-haved  with  noble  inde})endencc.  (lac.  Ann, 
xuL  54.)  During  the  fuurtli  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  Fri>ians  wert;  allied  with  the  ijuxons,  with  whom 
they  sailed  acrubs  to  Britain,  and  slmrud  their  con- 
qoerta,  (Piooop.  B.  G.  iv.  20.)  Their  chief  occu- 
jtttion  was  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  72,  xiii.  64;  comp.  Latliam  on  Tac. 
Gtrm.  p.  116.)  [L.S.] 

FKLDIS  (♦poi^jof  iKSoXal)  is  pi  area  tiv  rto- 
leniy  (ii.  9)  between  the  moutii  of  the  Sequuna 
(.Srin*)  and  the  Pminontory  Ilium.  The  reading 
♦poi/fiju  ^KSoXai  iu  ilartian  (p.  50)  is  conjecturetl 
by  l.kert  (^(iallien,  p.  146)  to  be  an  emir  for 
^poviou  MoKai.  D'Anville  supposes  that  Ptolemy's 
Frudi>  is  the  outlet  of  the  Samara  (Sbmme).  [G.L.] 

FKUSINO  {^poualywv  or  ^povcipov:  Eth.  Fru- 
iilas,  -Sti>:  Fronnone\  a  city  of  LatJam,  sitoated 
on  the  Vii  Latiiui,  7  miles  from  Feren'Jnnm,  between 
that  city  anu  i  remlUc.  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  303,  305.) 
It  aeems  to  have  I'een  originally  a  Volscian  city, 
though  entertaiiiinir  clo.se  n-Iation.'i  with  its  neigh- 
bours the  iiernicajui:  hence,  on  the  tir>t  occasion  in 
which  it«  name  appears  in  history,  it  b  mentioned 
as  baring  joined  in  exciting  the  Ilemicans  to  n-volt 
against  Itome.  For  this  t^eoce  the  city  wa8puni.shed 
with  the  loss  of  a  third  part  of  Ha  tflniloiy.  (liT.x. 
L;  t>i<Hl.  XX.  80.) 

Fru^ino  in  U'  ll  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the 
BOarcli  uf  Hannibal  against  Rome,  B.C.  211  (Liv. 
mi.  9),  and  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Plautus, 
tagetber  with  some  other  towns  in  the  same  neigh- 
booilMod  (Plaatoa,  Capt.  iv.  2. 103).  Silius  Itali- 
cns  also  notires  its  rtx-ky  situation  and  the  luudy 
cltaracter  of  ils  inhabitants  (viii.  398,  xiL  532). 
Cicero  appears  to  have  }xjsseaaed  a  farm  in  its  ter- 
ritory, to  which  he  alln  ies  more  th.nn  once  in  his 
letters  to  Alticus  (ad  AH.  x\.  A,  13).  We  leani 
ftiOB  tha  Liber  Coloniamm  (p.  233)  tiiat  it  laeaiTada 
colony  of  veterans;  but  it  n-iiiaincd  a  place  of  only 
mmncipul  rank,  and  i.t  mentioned,  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  in  thb  part  of 
Latittn.  lis  po^lka  on  Um  Via  Latina  pnbab^ 
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dnned  it  to  retain  aoma  degree  oT  proparity,  and 

.Juvenal  notices  it  as  a  respectable  conatry  town 
where  bonsaa  were  cheap.  (Juv.  iiL  224;  Stiab.  r. 
p. SS7;  Plin. UL  5.  s.  9 ,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  6S.>  Ita  ei^ 

istejice  at  a  later  period  is  attested  by  tlie  Itinernriciy 
and  it  appean  to  have  retained  its  ancient  sita 
thnmghoat  the  middle  agea  down  t»  Iba  praaeot 

day.  It  is  nonr  an  episcopal  town  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  standing  on  a  hill  which  rises  above  the 
river  Coas  (lUntr,  Stnb.)  about  6  miles  abow  ita 

confluence  with  the  Sacco  (Trsma).  Some  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  are  still  vinUa  in  the  plain  be- 
neath, bat  tha  tofm  ilidf  eontaina  no  relics  of 

antiquitr.  [E.  H.  R.l 

FU'CINUS  LACUS  (4  *m»t'tpii  Ai/tni,  Strab.: 
Lago  Fueimo  or  Lag»  di  Ctlano),  a  laka  in  tiia 

centre  of  Italy,  in  the  oouatry  af  the  Mar^i,  remark- 
able as  being  the  only  one  «f  any  extent  that  is  found 
in  the  ceiitral  Apennines.  Strabo  odb  it  **  in  siaa 
like  a  sea"  (ir«Aa7/a  rh  neyt$os,  v.  p.  240);  but 
tlii.s  expression  would  convey  a  verv  exaggerated  no> 
tion  of  its  magnitude:  it  Ls,  however,  the  laigeal 
Like  in  Central  Italy,  though  hut  little  exceeding 
those  of  Tnuimene  and  Vohiinii.  Its  circtunferenca 
ia  vaiioasly  estimated  at  80^  40,  or  «««n  50  milsi^ 
hut  according  to  the  l>est  ma\«  does  not  n'slly  ex- 
ceed 25  Italian,  or  about  29  Knglish  miles.  Its 
form  ia  aea^  oval;  and  it  is  situated  in  a  haaiBy 
Burmunded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  without  anv 
visible  natural  outlet.  In  a  geographical  point  of 
view  the  lake  Facinus  is  of  hnportance  as  being  situ- 
ated almoHt  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  jjeninsula  of 
Italy,  being  just  about  half  way  between  ihe  1  yrrhe- 
nian  sea  and  tlie  Adriatic,  and  abw  at  the  middle 
point  rif  a  line  drawn  from  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  gulf  of  Tareutum.  It  woold  there- 
f(»e  have  justly  deserved  the  name  of  tha**VinU]i* 
cus  Italia)'."  ii]>plicd  with  much  less  reason  to  the 
insi;:i)itic:uit  j«>ol  of  Cutilia.  [Ct'TiUAK  LACUS.J 
The  basin  of  the  lake  Fadntis  is  itself  at  a  oonsidap- 
able  elevation,  the  waters  of  the  lake  being  not  less 
than  2176  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  tho 
mountains  rise  on  all  sides  of  it  to  a  imich  greater 
height,  esjiecially  on  the  N.,  where  the  double- 
peaked  Munte  Veiino  attains  the  elevation  of  818U 
feet.  On  the  E.  and  W.  the  basin  of  the  Uke  ia 
bounded  by  limeritone  ridges  of  mud;  infi-rior  ele- 
vation, but  steep  and  locky,  which  separate  it  from 
the  valleys  of  tha  Liris  and  the  Gitio.  Towards  tha 
NW.  its  shores  are  gentle  and  sl<i|iiii[:,  and  se[iarated 
only  by  a  very  moderate  acciivtiy  Irom  the  waters  of 
the  Jmele  or  ^i/to^whieh  floir  loiraidB  iUM  and  tha 

valley  (jf  the  TilxT. 

Ihe  lake  Futinus  is  almo^  alwaTB  described  as 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Blarsi  (btrah.  v.  p.  240| 
Vib.  Seq.  pp.  16,  23;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  11),  and  that 
people  certainly  occupied  its  chores  for  at  least  three> 
fourths  of  their  extent;  but  Alba  (sumanad  Fta* 
censi."«  from  its  proximity  to  the  lake)  apfiears  to 
have  been  more  properly  an  Aequian  city.  [A1..BA 
FucRNsiK.]  Alba  stood  on  a  hill  about  3  milsa 
from  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  lake;  on  it.«  ea.'»tem 
shore,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  was  situated  MAUitiH 
BiuM,  the  capital  of  the  Mani,  of  whieb  the  mina 
arc  still  visible  at  5.  Benedetto.  Cf.kfemha,  also  a 
Marsic  town,  occupied  tho  site  of  iita.  Ftlicila,  about 
2  miles  N.  of  Marrobinm,  and  at  the  U>ot  of  tha 
steep  mountain  known  as  the  Mona  Imeus  or 
Forca  Caruso,  which  afl'ordeil  the  only  conmiuni- 
catioQ  from  the  basin  of  the  Fiicinus  to  that  of  tba 

Alanna  and  tha  Adriadc.  On  tha  W.  shore  of  tha 

3  »  3 
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Inke  stood  the  I.i  tts  Axoitiae,  a  sanctuary  ami 
sacred  grow  of  the  guddees  Angitia,  who  was  in  all 
IRviidbilitj  m  nativa  Uanie  dhrfantT',  wban  np- 
posed  connectlot)  with  Circe  and  Medea  was  dcrired 
iroin  Um  fact  of  ber  prauding  over  the  magic  herbs 
ud  incaiitatkns  Ibr  wlneh  tiM  Ibrrf  tuan  always 
(amoos.  [Marsi.]  At  a  later  jicriod  there  pr^w 
np  a  town  npoa  the  spot,  which  is  called  in  inscrip- 
nnist  Imts  aln  ten  ciuiMilljr 


tkM  AnerrUf  bat 

koown  as  Lacus;  for  we  find  the  Lncenses  mm- 
tionsd  by  Plinjr  among  the  towns  of  the  Mani.  and 
lha  imw  ia  iial  tMmi  bjrtiw  oodan  tilli«»  of 
T.^irn  or  I.ufjn.  [Li'ci's  Anoitiak.]  The  b<aQti- 
ful  lines  of  Virgil,  in  which  be  asaociatei  the  grove  of 
Aofitiawidi  tlw  "gfas^watcm"  «r  tiM  FaBiaas,ai« 
well  known.  (VHrp.  Atn.  rii.  759 ;  Sil.  Itil.  iv.  ^44.) 

Aooording  to  a  tradition  mentiiHied  b/  JPlinjr  and 
floHirastlNn  had  foiinerly  existad  on  the  rfmiai  «f 
tlif  Fui  iiims  a  town  narmil  Arcliippc,  which  had  b<*en 
awalluwed  np  bjr  the  waters  of  the  lake  (i'lin.  iii. 
IS.  •.  17;  SoHb.  9.  §  6);  Md  Bdstaniw  tdb  ns 
that  the  nciKhbourine  inhihitaiits  Still  preserrol  tlie 
tnditkn,  and  pretended  that  the  remains  of  the  lost 
dljr  mrt  tUUs^  lAcn  the  watwi  wen  low,  at  • 
spot  lirtmiWl  Tratacco  and  Ortucchtn.  ne:ir  the  S. 
ahors  «r  tlw  laka.  (Uolstsn.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  1 54.) 
Bok  tile  whob  tibary  hae  a  rtrj  ftbokma  aspect. 
Another  marvel  related  of  the  lake  Fucinns  was, 
that  it  was  traTcrsed  by  a  liver  called  the  Pitonius, 
witboak  thrfr  watsn  beeomiiig  mingled.  (Vib.  Seq. 
p  If.;  Plin.  ii.  10.3,  8.  106,  xxxi.  3.  s.  24.)  Tlio 
atorj  (which  is  told  of  many  otiicr  lakes)  is  the  mure 
afafnlar  in  tUe  case,  beeuae  the  Fadiraa  has  m 
visible  natnral  outlet,  no  strenm  flowing  from  it  in 
any  direction.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
sttfplns  waters  were  originally  carried  off  by  a  snb> 
terranenn  ch.innfl,  the  o{»eiiin£»  of  which,  at  a  spot 
a  little  to  the  of  Luco,  in  distinctly  Tisible,  and 
la  atill  called  La  Ptdogna,  a  name  evidently  retain- 
ing that  of  tho  ancient  Pitonius.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  stream  of  any  magnitude  that  flows  into  the 
bdn  ii  tbal  now  ealled  the  GSommo,  whidi  solan 

it  close  to  Mamihiinn,  anil  \h  .i  jfcrennial  strt'.iin  of 
dear  water,  suppoKcxl  by  some  local  writers  to  be  de- 
fifed  fWm  the  neigbhomnf  Logo  di  Seamo :  this, 
tluTofnn',  ]\:\ist  bo  thc  pitonius  of  tlit-  atuifiiLs. 
There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  a  part  of  iho  waters  of 
tlM  Foeiniis  dnlt  into  a  diasm  «r  natural  cavity  at 
La  Pedogna,  from  which  tliey  emaqge  (as  iu  often 
the  case  in  limestone  countries)  at  some  distant 
pofaitr  and  tMs  ia  pndsdy  the  statement  eTLyee- 
phron,  whose  expressions  are  nnusnally  clear  upon 
tlie  su^t  of  the  Pitonius,  though  he  has  dis- 
torted the  name  of  the  Fucinns  into  that  of  Xlfun^f 
^Sptrn  Mapciu'vli  (Alex.  127.')).  Later  writers 
went  further,  and  ooaceivod  that  they  could  rccog- 
nin  the  epot  when  then  waters  emerged  again  from 
their  suhterranran  ch.annel,  whifh  thi-y  iiic'iitificd 
with  tho  sources  of  the  A4ua  Marcia  iu  the  valley  of 
the  Axao,  though  these  are  mora  than  SO  miles  dis- 
tant fnun  tho  lake  Fucinns,  and  ficinrilcd  from  it 
by  the  deep  valley  of  thc  Liris.  Thm  belief  uppeoi-s 
to  lian  had  no  better  foundation  than  tJio  ^reat 
clearness  of  the  water  in  both  cf^es  (which  would 
apply  eoually  to  many  other  sources  mucli  nearer  to 
tiM  Uiey,  b«k  it  wsa  generally  adopted  in  antiquity: 
fimbo  states  it  as  a  well-known  fact;  and  Pliny, 
eonbining  both  nuu^'cls  in  one,  relates  thai  tlic  Aqua 
Ibnia,  which  was  called  at  its  source  Pitonia,  took 
'ta  ris«  in  tho  inount.iiiis  of  thc  Pelij;iii.  Howt'd 
through  the  Udrsi  and  thc  lake  Fuciuus,  then  sunk 
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into  a  cavern  and  nltimn'.Hv  emertr'^1  in  thc  tmitorv 
of  Tibur,  from  wiience  it  was  canied  by  an  a^nedoci 
toBonHb  ftatina  also  speaka  ef  the  Aq«sr~ 
as  derived  from  the  snows  of  the  Mar&tc 
(Strab.  ▼.  pb  240 :  Fiin.  zxxL  3.  a.  24: 

The  snbterranonn  mrlcts  of  the  Fnoinas 
bowetcr,  often  insufficient  to  cany  eff  ila 
walen;  and  the  lake  WM  b  eoneiiMH 

sudden  rises,  when  it  orerfiowed  the  low  grounds  on 
its  banks,  and  caused  much  miachieL  Strabo  telle 
na  that  it  aoaetfaiM  •welled  ee  aa  to  fill  np  the 
whole  basin  to  the  font  c(  the  mountains,  st  otheie 
wouki  sink  and  leave  dry  a  oooiideiable  tract, 
which  then  became  enseeptiUe  of  coltufffc  (8tnhi 
V.  p.  240.)  Thc  project  of  obviating  the  evils  ari5ini^ 
from  this  cause,  by  the  oonstiuctiofi  of  an  artificial 
cninaiy  ot  eubtot  iMMaB  canal  fifwii  the  lake  into 
the  valley  of  the  LirLs,  wis  anionj^  the  creat  desiirns 
entertained  by  Caesar,  but  frustrated  by  his  death. 
(Suet.  Catt,  44.)  Ha  esecnlion  waa  afterwaida 
repeatedly  nrged  upon  Au^isttis  by  tho  ^Lirsi.  bnt 
without  effect,  and  it  was  reserved  for  ClaDdiBS 
to  aeeompKah  this  gnat  wciIe.  The  nds  diflkoby 
con«ii.sted  in  the  hardness  of  the  lime^tt^ic  iwk 
through  which  tiie  gaUetyhad  to  be  cut:  the  length 
of  thiaii  stated  by  Snetoiiiaa  at  three  RooMB  nika 
(an  estimate  soTncwhat  below  tho  tmth*);  and  h« 
telle  OS  that  30,UU0  worlmMn  were  employed  on  it 
ceatfrnwoaly  ibr  a  period  ef  II  yean.  Theopenu^^ 
of  it  was  celebrated  by  Claudius  with  great  ra-ipnifi- 
ceuce,  and  a  mock  naval  combat  was  exhibited  on 
the  lake  open  the  oecaston;  bat  owing  to  the  d^ 

fectivc  arr.iiijftin  nts,  a  cat.-Lstn'iihc  etwued.  in  wbich 
many  persons  lust  their  lives,  and  the  emperor  him- 
seir  aanvwly  escaped.  (Suet  ClamL  fO,  11,  31; 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  56,  57;  Dion  Ca.-«.  Ix.  33.)  The 
emissary,  however,  appears  to  have  fully  answered 
its  purpose  at  the  tine;  bat  Mam,  throogli  hatrad 
ofCIau,:iu-,  sufTurcd  the  works  to  fall  into  dw^ay, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  Hadrian  to  restore  them, 
CQ  whidi  aeocant  lus  biographer  gina  hhn.tibe oodit 
of  havinc^  cnnpfructcd  them.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  18.IlS4j 
Spartian.  JJadr.  22,  who  says  briefly,  **FttdBam 
emisit.")  Vvm  this  period  we  have  no  fcrthcr  ac- 
count of  it;  but  it  apj)ears  to  have  fnlli-ti  into  decay 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  became  obstructed  by  the 
£allingin  of  stoua  and  earth  firomahon;  aodtheagli 
nxany  attempts  have  been  nude  from  the  year  1240 
to  the  present  day  to  dear  it  out,  and  nston  it  to  a 
eerrieeaUe  etate^  th^  have  been  Uthcrto  without 
r-fTi-ct.  It  is,  however,  readily  accestiblo  at  Uith 
ends,  ami  even  in  its  present  state  sufficiently  attests 
the  justice  of  PUaiy^  edmirstica,  wlio  deserredly 
ranks  it  among  the  most  mCBMMaUc  pn«>ts  t>f  Kouian 
greatnesa.  (Plin.  L  c.)  The  whole  work  was  cxa« 
mfaied  fai  detail  and  daaeribed,  hi  1825,  by  a  NeiK 
politan  enginccff  named  Rivera:  thc  p  suits  of  his 
researches  are  gi^en  by  Kramer,  whoae  exceiknt 
moBognphy  of  rae  lake  Fadme  {Der  Fmdmr  &v, 
4to.  l?er!in,  1839)  and  the  ,«iirn  unding  country  ia 
ono  of  the  roost  valaahle  oontribotions  to  oar  know- 
ledfe  ef  Ita&n  geQgn|diy.  Ito  aothori^  baa  bera 
geMrally  ibllow^  in  the  present  artiole.  [E.  H.  B.] 


*  The  actual  length,  according  to  the 
mcnts  of  Kivcra,  is  21,39.'j  pahiis,  or  about  15.600 
En(;li^h  feet.  (Kramer,  l>er  Fucuur  Ste^  p*  40.) 
The  Monte  Sawkmo,  through  the  adid  UmMboM 
nit'k  of  whit  h  it  vras  pii-trixl,  n>cs  OMm  tliaa  1000 
foot  above  tiic  level  ot  the  lakii. 
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FULGfNIUM  (♦evXir(»iev,  App. :  EA.  Fnlginai, 

-atis :  Fidifjtin').  a  municipal  town  of  UmbrU,  situated 
on  the  Via  t  luininia  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
AptoniMB.  It  was  distant  only  8  miles  fltni  Mi* 
▼■Ilia,  and  3  from  Korutn  Flaminii.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  Qo  great  iuportoDce,  at  least 
till  a  late  period,  M  Hi  HMM  fa  wbaQf  omittid  bf 
Strabo,  who  etunnpratea  all  the  other  towns  on  or 
near  the  Via  Flaminia.  Bat  we  learn  fruiii  Cicero 
thai  It  WM  a  muiiidpal  town,  tlioa^  in  the  subor- 
dinate condition  of  a  praefectura.  (Muiiic  ijiuni 
Fulginas.rraefcctura  Kulgiius.Cic.  />.  ap,  IVitcian. 
yii.  14.  §  70.  The  notion  that  it  was  a  "  foederata 
civitas"  rests  upon  the  false  reading  of  "  Fulpina- 
tiom  "  for  "  Iguviimtium"  in  Cic,  pro  Baib.  20.  Sec 
OralH,  ad  he,)  It  fa  mentiooed  afao  doring  the 
Perusian  War  in  b.  c.  41,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
Vetitidius  and  Asinius,  the  generals  of  Antony. 
(Appiaa,  B.  C  v.  85.)  Silius  Italiciu  deacribes  it 
as  situated  in  an  open  plain,  without  walls  (viii. 
461):  the  proziniitj  of  the  more  important  towns  of 
Hennuaand  BispeUain  probabljr  leapt  it  from  rising 
tr>  con.sitlenttion,  though  its  p'«ition  at  the  junction 
of  the  nwiu  line  of  tlie  Via  Flaminia  with  the  same 
bnoeh  which  led  bjr  Interamna  and  Spoktinm 
must  have  boi-n  favourable  to  its  dc\-elopmcnt, 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  "  civitas "  in  the  Jerusa- 
kn  Itinenny.  (Itm.  Bier,  61S.)  Tho  nodern 
dty  of  Folifpin  has  risen  to  importance  after 
the  d^tructiuu  uf  the  neighbouring  Forum  Flaminii, 
and  fa  now  the  most  populous  and  Bonrishing  town 
in  this  jj-nrt  <<(  Italy.  An  in<rri]it!nn  iH>riivcntl  lion- 
has  pre&er^ed  the  iiauie  of  a  iixal  nyuipb  or  divinity 
Mawd  Falpnia  (OreO.  /user.  S409):  another 
reconls  thf  t-n-otion  of  a  statue  to  n  certJiin  C.  Betuus 
Cilo,  by  15  towns  of  Umbria,  of  which  he  was  the 
eommoB  patron.  (OrdL  In$er,  98.)  Thfa  has  been 
absurdly  interfircted  ns  indiratincj  the  existence  of  a 
league  or  confederacy  of  these  cities  of  which  Fulgi- 
Idam  was  tha  bead.  (Cnunsr,  Amc.  Italy,  vol.  i.  p. 
HSy.  [K.  H.  B.] 

flJNDI  (^oi/ySoi:  Eth.  ^owSards,  Fundanus: 
FmM%n  dty  of  Latiam,  in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  tlic  term,  f^:fiKit<^l  on  the  Appian  Way  between 
Tarractna  and  Fonnioe,  and  about  5  miles  from  the 
ica-eoast  In  tho  mmhj  pbda  between  it  and  the 
sea  is  a  consi'lf  niMe  lake  or  pool,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  L.\cis  Fcnuanus  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9), 
laid  still  cslkd  the  Logo  di  Fondi.  The  city  was 
probably  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Vol>cians; 
and  in  B.  a  340,  during  tho  great  Latin  War,  it 
wonid  appear  to  have  oocnpied  a  sort  of  neutral 
jKiMtion  between  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  and,  as 
Well  as  its  neighbour  Formiae,  continued  faithful  to 
tlM  BlwnSMt  during  that  trying  period.  For  this 
cmiilurt  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities  were  rewarded 
with  tho  ikiman  civitas,"  but  without  the  right  of 
tnfinge^  (Lit.  viil  14.)  Shortly  after  this,  however, 
it  part  of  tho  citizens  of  Funrli  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
tMr  na^bbours  of  i'hvenimn,  under  the  lead  of 
Vitnivtaa  Vacrus,  who  was  himself  a  native  of 
Fundi.  But  the  autliorilics  nf  the  city  sum-eded  in 
ezcusiog  themselves  to  the  lioman  senate,  and  escaped 
witboot  punishment,  (tb.  19.)  They  did  not  how- 
ever obtain  the  full  Roman  fntnclilM-  with  the  right 
of  voting  till  B.C.  190,  when  they  were  for  tlie  first 
tima  onnifad  in  the  Aemilian  tribe.  (Li v.  xzxviii. 
36;  Yell.  lV.t.  i.  14.)  Hence  it  is  to  tliis  interval 
that  Puoipeius  Festus  must  refer  when  he  Kjjfuki>  ot 
VvuSi  aa  wdl  as  I^iaa  aa  having  been  in  the 
d  jntbtbcam,  (F«it.  p^SSS.)  At  • 
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rabsequonl  piried  it  received  a  colony  of  Tstsnot 

under  Augustus  (Lib.  Colnn.  p.  234),  and  a}i{-«>ar8 
to  have  continued  under  the  iiun^i  empire  to  be  a 
flourishing  mnnidpal  town  (Strab.  v.  p.  234;  Md. 
ii.  4.  §  9;  IMin.  iii.  n.  s.  9;  Plol.  iii.  1.  §  63;  Orell. 
Jnicr.  821, 2961),  for  w  hich  it  was  probably  indebted 
to  ila  situation  on  the  Appian  Way,  whidi  is  here 
compelled  to  deviate  from  the  soa-coasf.  and  maka 
an  angle  inland  from  Tarracina  to  Fundi,  and  tbonoa 
again  to  Formiae,  when  it  rpjoina  the  const.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  Itineraries,  Fu^di  was  distant  13  miles 
from  each  of  the  above  towns.  {Itim.  AwL  pp.  108, 
121:  iUn.  Jmt.  p.  611.)  The  mentfan  of  tta  nana 
by  Horace  on  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  and  the 
ridicule  cast  by  him  on  the  pompous  airs  assumed 
by  its  local  magistrate  or  praetor,  Anfidius  Luscns, 
arc  familiar  to  all  n-aders.  (Hor.  S(t(.  i.  5.  34.)  It 
is  incidentally  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  and  buetonius, 
from  whom  we  faan  that  the  family  of  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  came  originally  from  Fundi:  some 
writers  also  represented  Tiberias  himself  as  bom 
there.  (Cic  ad  Att,  xir.  6;  Snot  Tib.  S,  CaL  9S, 
Culb.  8).  Silius  lt.alicus  seems  to  iiiclndc  Fundi  as 
well  as  Caiiita  in  Campania  (viii.  524 — 530),  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  Were  both  eomprfaed  within 
Latiuni,  according  to  the  bonnds  assigned  to  it  umler 
thu  Kouian  empire,  or  what  was  called  l-*t«"m 
Novum.  [Latium.] 

Theino<icni  city  <<f  Fondi  still  retains  the  ancient 
site,  and  considerable  reuairis  of  antiquity,  of  wliich 
the  most  important  are  an  ancient  gateway  irith  a 
portion  of  the  walls  ad'nininc:  it,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  of  polyguiuil  coostruction,  and  th<9  upper 
part  of  fater  Booun  style.  An  inscription  mm  tho 
gate  (now  called  the  Portella)  record.s  the  cdiistnic- 
tion  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  by  the  local 
magistrates  or  aedilea.  (Hoara,  Clua.  SfVMr,  Td.  i 
p.  106.)  The  ]>rinci{«l  street  of  the  town  is  still 
formed  by  the  Via  Appia,  and  retains  great  part  of 
the  andant  pavemsnt:  nunwrans  fingmenta  of  ancient 
buildings  .an'  also  scatterinl  throut'hout  the  modem 
town,  or  have  bi'en  employed  in  the  middle  ages  ia 
the  constmetion  of  its  castle,  cathedral, 

Fundi  was  celebratcrl  amontr  the  Ronnna  fcr  th© 
excellence  of  its  wines :  tiic  famous  Caeeuban  wine 
was  in  fact  produced  within  its  territory  [CAKGunvs 
AoKii],  but  besides  this  the  winf  nf  Fundi  it.-df 
(Fundanum  vinum)  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Caeeuban 
an<l  Falcniian.  (  Martial,  xiii.  113 ;  Diii.  xiv.  6  s  8.) 
It  was  pn>bably  on  this  account  that  the  "  Fuudanus 
ager  "  was  one  of  tliose  districts  wfaidi  the  ^raritti 
law  of  Scrvilius  RuUus  sought  to  ny  portion  among 
the  needy  citizens  of  lionie.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii. 
85.)  [R  H.  B.j 

FrnCAK  CAUDI'NAE.  [CaqmuilI 

FUliCO^NlUM.  [Vkstixi.J 


G. 


GABAE  (r<f§ai).  1.  A  strongly  fortified  post  iu 
Sogdioiui,  meutioued  in  tlie  invasion  of  tluit  country 
by  Alexander's  army.  (Arrian,  It.  17.)  It  b  not 
jK».s!*iblo  to  i<!eiitify  it  with  any  known  place,  but  it 
has  Ix-en  supp4J^ed  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  the 
same  as  that  mention^l  by  Arrian  under  the  name 
of  (Ja7.a(iv.  2),  and  by  Curtins  unrlrr  that  <'f  (Jabaza 
(viii.  4.  §  1).  It  is  clear  that  the  three  plaios  were 
occuj  led  by  a  Scythian  mos  sometimca  called  n^ena- 
ncaliy  ila«%a  jm^  and  ionstimes  by  a  more 
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title.  So^diani;  bnt  the  idflOtity  of  Hm  tbmfhM 
i»\>j  m  m«an8  certain. 

f.  One  of  tbe  ropd  palaces  of  the  kloe*  of  Persia, 
fiifnatrd,  accortlinp  to  Straho  (xv,  p.  728),  hi  the 
upper  conntrjr  of  Persu.  According  to  Ptokniy  (vi. 
4.  f  7)  it  nuBt  have  been  sitaat«d  at  no  great  dis- 
tniM  from  the  p!isarj:a'la<?.  The  name  w  jin>bablr 
wnnartgd  with  tbe  dijttnct  Gabiene,  wbtcb  was  in 
Snnaoa,  and  imj  Mk  onfikafy  iuen  cooipfcbeDded 

•  put  of  Persia.  [v.] 

GABALA  (ra«o,  fdtaXA),  a  place  in  Gahlee 
fortitied  bj  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  B.  J.  xv.  9. 
%  5),  MippoMd  to  l»  idwitical  with  Qanutbt.  [Ga.- 

1IAUA.J  [G.  W.J 


oonr  ov  oaiuul 

GABALENE.  [Gebalkne.] 

G A'B AL I  or  G A B A F.KS  (ra€d\us,  Strab. p.  1 9 1 ). 
"  The  Kuteni  and  the  Gabales,"  ^ays  Strobo,  "  bonier 
CO  Um  Narbonitk**  !■  Caesar's  tiuie  tb«  Qabali 
were  under  the  suprwnary  of  the  An'emi.  (B.  G. 
Tii.  75.)     In  another  paasa^,  be  apttJa  of  tbe 

Gabalos  pnudnweqoe  pafot  Anwiw*  (A  <7. 
TiL  64).  Their  poeitioD  is  in  a  moontainoiis  country 
between  tbe  Airemi  and  tbe  Uelvii.  It  corresponds 
to  the  Oitmiia»  «f  tbe  ante-revolntionarj  historj 
of  France,  a  name  derived  from  tbe  middle-age  term 
Garaldanum,  and  nearlj  to  tbe  present  department 
of  Lotert.  There  were  silver  mines  in  tbe  country 
of  the  Ruteni  and  Gabali  (Strabo).  Tbe  cheese  iiS 
this  country  was  famed  at  Rome  (Plin.  xL  42) ; 
it  OHM  from  tbe  "  Leeorae  Oabalidqoe  fagL"  The 
I.,«sora  is  the  moontain  Lotirt,  Stdooioi  Apol> 
louaris  (Carm.  zxiv.  27)  says, 

"  Turn  terram  Gabalum  satia  mvoMBL." 
A  \*x^  part  of  it  is  a  cold,  mountainous  country. 
The  cliief  town  of  the  Gabali,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
is  Andi'iitum.    [AwuERiTiiM.]  [G.  L.] 

GAB  AZA,  a  district  of  Sogdiana  apparantly  from 
the  description  of  Curtins,  who  states  that  Alex- 
ander's anny  suffered  much  there  from  the  severity 
(if  the  cold  in  the  northern  part  of  that  province 
(viii.  4.  §  1).  [Gabae,  No.  1.]  It  most  have  been 
b«tw<>4>n  till'  40th  and  42nd  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
near  tha  fnrthHfc  limtt  northward  of  Akxandar's 
march.  [V.] 

GABIEUE  (rafiir*^,  Strab.  zvi.  p.  745),  cos  of 
the  three  eparchies  into  which  Elymats  was  divided 
in  ancient  times:  tbe  other  two  wen  Mesabatica  and 
Corbiana.  it  appears  from  the  notice  in  Strabo  that 
GabieM  waa  in  tha  direction  of  Sosa.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  wan  of  Alexaodec^s  ancceeeocs,  Anti- 
gonus  having  attempted  to  cut  off  Eumenea  in  that 
Jooali^,  and£ameMa  havioig  snooeeded  in  wintering 
tiMtt  m  spite  of  the  enemy.  (Died.  six.  96, 34 ;  PluU 
A'lMWit.  \:^\  Polyacn.  Strut,  iv.  6.  §  13.)  [V.] 

GA'Bll  (rd««M:  A'lA.  rd«ios,  Gabinus :  CaaO- 
jflitme%  an  aadent  dty  of  Latinm,  sitoated  between 
18  and  13  miles  frum  Kome  on  the  road  to  Prae- 
ueste,  and  close  to  a  small  Tolcame  lake  now  called 
the  Logo  tti  Cattigliont.  All  aoconnta  represent 
it  as  a  Latin  city,  and  both  Virgil  and  Dionysiiu 
expressly  term  it  one  of  Ute  colonies  of  Alba.  (Virg. 
Jitm.  Ti.  773;  Serv.  od  Aw.  j  Diooya.  it.  63.)  Soliooi 
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alone  ascribes  to  it  a  still  pftrli*^  oripin.  and  says  it 
was  founded  by  tvu  Siculiau  L>rutL*-i>,  Galatos  and 
Bios,  ftata  'w  bone  oonibioed  names  that  of  tbe 
was  derived.  (S>lin.  2.  §  10.)  In  the  early  hidtory 
uf  Rome  it  figures  as  out-  uf  the  ukust  cuuaidrraitla 
of  tbe  Latin  ciliai,  attd  Dtooysins  cxpreosly  tcUs  as 
(/.  r)  that  it  wsa  one  of  tbe  largest  and  mool 
pMpaioua  uf  them  all.  According  to  a  trsdittoo  pre- 
served both  by  him  and  I'lutanh,  it  was  at  Gabii 
that  Romulus  and  Remus  receivoi  their  educati<jn, 
a  proof  that  it  was  beUeved  to  have  been  a  flaari»b- 
ing  city  at  that  early  period.  (Dioafik  L  84;  Plat. 
Rom.  6.)  Yft  no  subsequent  mention  occurs  of  it 
in  htstory  during  tbe  regal  period  of  Ronie  till  tbe 
nign  af  Tarqainius  Supcrbus.  At  that  time  Gahfi 
appears  as  whully  independent  of  Rome,  and  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  Tarvjuinius  by  affording 
shelter  to  fupntives  and  exiles  from  Boow  Mkd  atb«r 
dtips  of  Latiain  lUit  it  was  able  succcssfuny  to 
witlisland  tiie  ann»  ol  lan^uiu,  who  only  succeeded 
in  making  bimM.-lf  master  of  the  city  by  stratafeB 
and  by  tbe  treachery  of  hia  son  Sextus,  who 
trived  to  be  received  at  Gabii  as  a  fugitive,  and 
then  made  use  of  the  influence  be  obtatued  there 
to  l>etray  the  city  into  the  bands  of  his  father. 
(Liv.  i.  63,  54  ;  Dionys.  iv.  53 — 58;  VaL  Max.  vii. 
4.  §2;  Ovid,  Fatt.  iL  690—710.)  Tbe  tnaty 
concluded  on  this  occasion  between  Rome  and  Gabii 
was  among  the  mo&t  ancient  meaoments  pneervcd 
in  tbe  former  dty :  it  is  fffidMify  «M  of  thoaa 
alluded  to  bgr  Horace  as  the 

foedeia  Rjgoni 
a^^cmn  x^[idis  aetjoata  SabiaiB^* 

and  was  preserved  on  a  wooden  sltield  in  the  tcropJa 
of  Jnpiter  Fidios  at  Borne.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1. 
Diooya.  iv.  58.)  Its  memory  is  also  recorded  by  a 
remarkable  cdn  of  tbe  Antistia  Gens,  a  fiuniky 
which  appears  to  have  derived  its  ongin  firam  QabiL 
(Echhel,  vol  v.  p.  137.)  Whatever  wu%  the  rehk- 
tions  thus  established  between  the  two  states,  thcj 
did  not  long  subsist:  Sextos  Tarqniniaa  took  refupo 
at  Gabii  after  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  and,  thooick 
according  to  Livy  (i.  60)  he  was  soon  after  mar- 
dered  by  his  enemies  there,  we  find  the  name  of  th« 
Gabians  among  tbe  Latin  dtics  which  combined 
agamst  tbe  Romans  before  the  battle  of  Regillus. 
(Dionys.  v.  61.)  We  may  hence  conclude  that 
they  at  this  time  really  formed  part  of  tbe  Latin 
League,  and  were  doubtless  indodcd  in  the  treatj 
concluded  by  that  b><dy  with  Sp.  famin  m  cu 
493.    (Niebuhr,  vol  ii.  p.  17.) 

From  this  time  their  name  is  but  rarely  men- 
tioned ;  and,  whenever  tliey  appear  in  history,  it  ia 
as  allies  or  dependents  of  Rome.  Thas  in  a.  c.  462 
we  are  toU  thiat  their  territocy  was  ravaged  by  th« 
Voleoians  (Liv.  iii.  8)  in  a  predatory  incundoQ 
against  Borne;  and  in  b.  c.  381  theysuffend  in  liko 
manner  from  the  incnrsioos  of  tbdr  ndgbbours  the 
Praenestines,  who  were  at  that  time  on  hostile  terms 
with  the  Republic  (Id.  tL  21>  Even  in  the  kst 
grrat  struggle  of  the  Latins  for  independence,  no 
ineutiun  oocurs  of  Gabii,  nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  tenns  or  oonditioos  on  which  it  was  admitted 
to  the  position  in  which  we  nbseqaently  find  it,  of  a 
Roman  municipiom.  In  B.C.  211  it  is  again  mro- 
tioned  «i  occaeioB  of  HMwihaTs  march  against  Rome 
(Lir.  ssvL9);  and  an  incidental  nodoe  of  it  ocrora 
in  n.  c.  176  (Id.  xli.  16):  but,  with  these  exrriitiaae^ 
we  bear  little  more  of  it  in  history.  In  b.  c.  4 1 ,  bow. 
«m,  we  find  it  sekoed  iat  a  coafcwncc  betaow 
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OrtavUn  and  L.  Antonius,  j.ntJmbly  on  sccoant  of 
i{»  pcMitioa  midway  between  Ko(i)«  and  I'raenestf. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  23.)  Bat  long  before  tbU  period 
it  hud  fcaM-d  to  be  a  place  of  importancr  and  appcara 
to  Itave  fulirn  into  complete  decay.  We  learn,  in- 
deed, that  the  ddalar  SolU  reatored  ita  walls,  and 
diviiiwl  its  territory  amon^^  liis  veterans  {J.ih.  Colon. 
p.  234);  but  ih'iA  measure,  if  it  did  not  Mccelerate 
ila  daeliaB,  at  Iea«t  did  nothing  to  arrest  it:  and  in 
B.  c.  !)4  we  tiiwl  Ciwro  speakini^  of  Gabii  among 
the  towns  ot  L.itium  which  were  so  poor  and  decayed 
tlnl  tlMjromld  hndly  take  their  accostomcd  part  in 
the  sacrifices  on  theAIban  Mount.  (Cicpro  Planc.9.) 
Diony&ius  also  attests  its  decayed  condition  at  a  some- 
wlhit  htm  period,  and  tells  w  that  in  his  thne  the 
piwter  part  of  the  njiace  enolo-ied  within  the  ancient 
walls  wa.s  no  longer  inhabited,  though  the  traliic 
along  the  high  roaid  (the  Via  Praenestina)  preserve*! 
tlie  adjacent  jorts  of  t]ic  town  from  dei*)puJation 
(iv.  53).  This  di»tinct  .statement  expUins,  at  tlie 
HUM  time  that  it  confirms,  the  expressions  of  poets 
of  the  AngiL-itan  !i;re,  whicli  wmilil  otlit-rwiso  give  an 
COaifSgwmied  idea  of  its  state  of  deaulaliun.  Thus 
Hmm*  oills  It  a  "deserted  village,"  and  Propertius 
spraks  as  if  it  were  almost  devoid  of  inhabitants. 
(  Hor.  Ep.  L  11 . 7 ;  I'roperL  v.  1 . 34.)  The  still  strun;;er 
expressions  of  Lucan  (viL  392)  are  scarcely  meant 
to  be  historical.  .luvenal  also  repeatedly  alludes  to 
it  as  a  pour  country  town,  retaining  much  of  rujitlc 
ity,  and  in  imitation  of  Horace  coaplea  ita 
with  that  of  Fidenae.  (Juv.  iii.  189,  vi.  56, 
X.  100.)  But  we  know  from  other  sources,  tliat  it 
had  been  considenbly  revived  at  this  period ;  it  is 
not  impaibable  that  its  cold  snlphnreous  waters, 
which  arc  already  noticed  by  Horace  {Ep.  i.  1^-  9), 
bad  become  a  stmrce  of  attraction,  bol  the  m<ioa- 
ments  and  inscriptions  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered on  the  site,  prove  that  it  not  only  contiooed 
to  exist  as  a  monicipal  Unrn,  but  recovered  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent  from  its  previous  decay.  This  re- 
vival, which  appears  to  have  cunimeiiced  as  early  as 
the  reign  fiS  Tiberius,  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
MailrUn^  and  continued  under  h'ln  imme<ruite  suc- 
caaMn  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. Vnnn  this  time  all  trace  uf  the  town  disappears; 
thoiugh  it  is  probable  tliat  the  bishops  of  Gabii,  men- 
tioood  in  early  ecclesiastical  documents  down  to  the 
7tll  century,  belong  to  this  city,  rather  than  to  a 
Sabine  Gabii,  of  whirii  nothing  else  is  known.  (Vis- 
eonti,  Momma.  Oabim,  pp.  7 — 14  ;  Nibby,  D'mtorni, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  76—78.) 

The  site  of  Gabii  i%  clearly  fixed  by  the  state- 
menta  of  Dionysius  and  Strabo,  that  it  was  distant 
100  stidia  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Praencstinn, 
with  which  the  Itineraries,  that  place  it  12  M.  P. 
fram  the  city,  doeely  accord.  (Dionys.  iv.  53  ; 
Smbw  T.  pL  238  ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  302  ;  Tab.  PetU.) 
Slrabo  eonectly  adds  tliat  it  was  Just  abont  equi- 
diilailt  fixnn  Rome  and  Praeneste ;  and  as  the  rmns 
of  an  ancient  temple  have  always  remained  to  mark 
the  spot,  it  is  strange  tl»t  ita  site  should  bare  been 
miataken  by  the  earlier  Italian  topograpben,  who 
(before  Cluverius)  transferred  it  to  GatUeano  or  La 
CoUmna.  The  temple  Just  mentioued  stands  in  a 
commanding  position  on  a  gentle  nnineoce,  a  short 
dixlance  on  the  left  of  thi.>  ancient  road,  the  line  of 
which  is  clearly  marked  by  ita  still  existing  pave- 
ment: and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  may  be  readily 
traced,  eeetigring  the  wlwle  ridge  of  hill  from  thence 
tti  an  eminence  on  the  N.  of  the  lake,  which  pit*- 
bahlj  fgnned  the  aacieot  ciladd,  and  is  cnmucd  ( 
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by  the  niins  of  a  mediaeval  fortress,  new  known  as 
C'attiylione.  Home  reiuainit  of  the  walla  Duiy  be  still 
observed  near  this  castle :  their  extent,  t»  wbiofa 
Dionysius  appeals  as  pnxif  of  the  fomier  ♦rrentneaarf 
Gabii,  is  coiiMtierablv,  the  circuit  being  about  thrM 
miles,  but  the  ridge  nowhere  exceeds  half  a  mile  in 
breatith.  The  only  ancient  editire  now  visible  is  the 
temple  already  noticed,  which  has  been  supposed, 
with  muc  h  probability,  to  be  tlmt  of  Juno,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  Viruil  ;iiui  liis  constant  imitator  Silius 
Itahcu-n,  was  the  tutelar)-  dei^yof  Gabii.  (Virg./lewu 
viL  682;  Sil.  Ital.  xiL  537.)  Livy,  however,  notices 
also  a  temple  of  Aj>ollo  in  the  ancient  city  (ill.  16), 
and  the  point  is  by  no  niear>s  clear.  The  existing 
edifice  is  of  a  nmple  style  of  cr>iistructi()ii, 
wholly  of  Gabian  stone,  und  with  but  little  ornament. 
It  much  resembles  thu  one  slill  renmiiiing  at  Aricia; 
and  is  probably,  hke  that,  a  work  of  Roman  tiniM 
[Akicia],  though  it  has  been  often  ascribed  to  a 
much  earlier  date.  Nothing  vhe  now  remains  above 
ground ;  but  excavations  made  in  the  year  1 792 
brought  to  light  the  seats  of  a  theatre  (or  rather, 
perliai«,  ranges  of  semicircular  Muts  adapt4rd  t« 
supply  the  place  of  one)  joat  bek)w  the  templa^ 
facing  the  Via  I'raencstina, —  and  a  short  distance 
from  it,  immediately  a<ijoining  the  high  rotid,  were 
found  the  remains  ot  the  Forum,  the  plan  of  which 
might  be  distinctly  traced  ;  it  was  eviJcntly  a  wmk 
of  Imperial  times,  surrounded  with  |A>iticocs  on 
throe  tidai,  and  adorned  villi  ilnla«.  The  in. 
scriptions  discovered  in  the  same  excavations  were 
of  considerable  interest,  as  illustmling  tli«  municijnl 
conditloB  of  Gidtii  onder  the  Roman  £nipii»t  and 
numerous  works  of  art,  statues,  basts,  &c.,  many  of 
them  of  great  merit,  proved  that  Gabii  must  have 
risen,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  a  poiitiao  of  coonderriite 
splendour.  Both  tlie  inscriptions  and  8calpttu«s, 
which  are  now  in  tlie  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated  by  Vi^4.-onti.  (JlfoMI- 
maUi  Giibim^  Ronm,  1797,  and  Mihui,  1835.) 

Gabii  was  noted  in  ancient  times  for  ita  stone^ 
known  as  the  "  lapis  Gabinus,"  n  hard  and  omimel 
variety  of  the  volcanic  tufo  or  peptrmo  common 
Uirougfaout  the  Roman  Campayna :  it  closely  r»- 
semblea  the  "  lapis  Albanos,"  but  is  of  superior  qu*. 
lity,  and  appears  to  have  been  extensively  employed 
by  the  Romans  as  a  building-stone  from  the  etirliest 
ages  down  to  that  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  238  ;  Tac.  Aim.  xv.  43  ;  Nibby,  Hvma  Antica, 
vuL  i.  pL  240.)  It  is  singular  that  no  allusion  is 
found  in  any  ancient  writer  to  the  lake  of  Gabii :  thif 
is  a  circular  basin  of  small  extent,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  formed  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  ; 
it  immediately  adjoins  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient city,  which  in  fact  forms  part  of  the  outer  rim 
of  the  crater.  PUnj,  however,  alludes  to  the  volcanie 
character  of  the  seil  of  Gabii,  which  caused  it  to  MMOd 
hollow  as  one  rode  over  it.  (Plin.  ii.  94.) 

A  atrooi^  oonfinnatioQ  of  the  ancient  importance 
cf  Gabii  u  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed from  thence  the  mode  of  dress  called  the 
Ginctna  Gabmna,  which  was  tisual  at  sacrifices  and 
on  certiiin  other  solemn  occasioiui.  (Virg.  Aen.  v& 
612  ;  bcrv.  ad  loc ;  Liv.  v.  46,  &c.)  Still  more 
remarkable  u  it  that,  according  to  tlte  riUes  of  the 
Augurs,  the  "  Ager  Gabinus  "  was  set  apart  as  some- 
thing distinct  botli  from  tlie  Ager  Koaaanaa  and 
Ager  Peregrinus.  (Varr.  L.  L.  T.  33.)  The  road 
leading  from  liou>e  to  Gabii  was  originally  called 
the  Via  Gabima,  a  nanie  which  occius  twice  in  the 
enriter  booka  of  Livy  (ui.  6.  v.  49),  but  appean  to 
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have  been  sobseqaentlj  merged  in  that  of  the  Vi« 
Pfmenestina,  of  which  it  fonned  a  part    [E.  H.  B.] 

GABKANTOVICI.  ragptunovUmv  tlKintvos 
mikKot  is  one  of  Uie  notices  in  Ptoleinj  (ii.  3.  |  6) 
if  a  locality  Ijring  between  Dmum  Sinu$  {Lowov 
N^Xvot)  anil  OceUum  PromotUorium  ('Ox^AAoi; 
tucpw),  Naroo  iior  name,  and  place  for  pUwe, 
Dunnro  is  i!>M»-s-lej  Baj  near  Whitbj  in  Yorkshire. 
Ottllutn  is  probably  FUmborougk  Head.  This 
makes  the  bay  of  the  Gabmntorici  the  equiralent  to 
tlie  present  Filtj  Bay.  Philippe  (in  his  Momteum 
and  Rivers  of  yttrkshiri)  takes  this  view ;  which  is, 
probably,  the  right  ooa.  Othera,  however,  and 
amongst  them  the  editor  of  the  Mamummta  Brittm- 
mco,  place  it  at  Burlington,  or  Uormea — in  which 
caae  the  Ocellum  Promontorium  most  be  j^ptm 
JfeodL  If  so,  a  promontory  so  important  as  FUm- 
borougk Head  has  no  name  in  Ptolemy.  If  so,  too, 
tbs  entnukoe  to  the  /lumber  is  mentiooed  twice  over 
— ftrat,  M  Spmm  Head  (Oabrantorioomm  Sinus), 
and  next,  as  the  outlets  of  the  liver  Abus,  i.  e.  the 
headland  ia  mmtianed,  and  so  are  the  waters  imme- 
diately In  eanlue  with  it  This  is  not  the  ordinary 
fonn  of  Ptolemy's  entries.  Henc«,  the  rcasonin/^  lies 
in  fiavoor  of  FUeg  Bag,  strengthened  by  the  fact  of 
tha  antry  in  this  case  being  a  doahlo  one  in  a  single 
form — taSpamoutKttv  tvKlfuvot  K6Kwot. 

But  (he  "  bay  with  the  good  harbonr  "  was  one 
thing,  tha  "  Gabrantovid "  was  another:  indeed,  the 
fonn  in  -vici  (rather  than  -vicac  or  -vica)  is  an 
•ssnmpUoD.  All  that  we  collect  from  the  form  of 
the  worl  is,  that  tiie  object  expressed  by  the  crude 
form  Gabrantovici-  w.i*  an  object  of  which  the  name 
had  a  plural  number.  It  might  ba  the  name  of 
a  population;  it  might  be  tibe  nune  of  ■omething 
ebie. 

Whatever  may  liave  been  the  real  case,  it  is  a 
WMd  wWeh  in  the  eyes  of  wliat  may  he  called 

tin  minut«  ethnoloirist  is  one  tif  great  interest;  since 
it  hears  apoa  a  que»tiflO  which,  every  day,  aoquiras 
fieah  magnitude,  viz.  tiie  extent  to  wliich  Omnan 
or  Scandinavian  M-ttli'in<'nts  hati  been  made  in  Britain 
anterior,  not  only  to  the  time  of  Uengist  and  Horso, 
hot  to  the  tioM  of  Roman  eonquMt.  PraAesor 
PhiUpps,  and  probably  others  besides  the  present 
writer,  have  believed  that  German  gkeasa  and  Ger- 
man ferme  are  to  be  ibond  in  the  Britidi  part  of 
Ptolemy. 

Mow,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  GabraiUovic 
Wng  a  Gennan  word,  we  have  as  a  probable  analysis 

of  it  the  jartiriplo  geftraente  (^=zbuni()  atni  the 
rabstantive  wie  (triUage,  station,  bag).  What  de- 
termined the  name  is  nncertun.  It  might  be  the 
piv>ence  of  a  beacon.  This,  however,  is  not  the  main 
point;  the  nuun  point  ia  the  extent  to  which  it  is  an 
eqoinlent  to  tlie  modem  com  pound  Fhm-horough, 
Tliis,  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  Ls  not  an 
accident.  Further  remarks  on  the  question  to  which 
tbia  nolioe  relates  are  ftnnd  nnder  the  wotds  Ps- 
TDAni  and  Vandi;akii.  [R.  Q.  L.] 

GABKETA  or  GABUITA  SILVA  (iW^o, 
r^piTo,  or  rd€fnrra  li\rf),  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Germ.iny,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  292)  and 
Ptolemy  (iL  1 1.  §§  5,  7, 34)  in  such  a  nuuuMr  as 
to  lead  seTera]  of  tte  earlier  geographers  to  identify 

it  with  the  Thnritigrnmhl ;  but  later  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  Bokmenoaid.  in  the  north  of 
Bavaria,  is  meant  The  name  is  evidently  efCdtie 

origin  (compare  the  name  Vcrgubrttus  in  Caes. 

B.  G.  1 16),  and  probably  ^ipi&M  "  a  woody  moun- 
tain." [L.  S.J 


GABROMAGUS,  a  town  in  the  interior  Kori- 
cnm,  on  the  sooth  of  the  river  Amsns.  It  is  idm-  I 
titled  by  some  with  Lietzett,  c>n  the  Inn,  and  by  Ubm 
with  Wmduk-Gamm*,   UtmA»Lf.i'6;  Tab, 
Peut.)  [L.&] 

GABROSEN'I'UM,  in  Britain,  probably  tbe 
nominative  fcnn  of  the  Gabroeente  of  tbe  Notitia, 
and  the  Gabrocentio  of  tbe  geographer  of  Bstcobl 
It  was  a  station  alcmg  the  luie  of  the  ValhuD  (jtr 
Imeam  Valli)  and  waa  occupied  by  the  seeood  cohort 
of  the  Thracians.  The  editor  of  the  JfoaaneslB 
Britannica  identifies  Gabroeentum  with  Drumbtiryk 
in  Cumberknd:  ]^Ir.  Bruct^  with  Bowutn,  M 
Bownens  slight  traces  of  the  walls  of  a  statkm  nsj 
with  difF.culty  be  detected,  "  its  soothem  lines  aeur 
the  church  being  thoee  which  are  most  apparent.* 
A  small  altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  by  Sal|«ctai 
Secundianus,  has  been  dug  QpniJiDiiMM  pLGJ^] 

GAD.  [PALAKSTtVA.] 

G ADAH (TdSap,  Isid.  Stath. Parth.  p. 2),  ■ppcus 
to  have  beoi  a  small  place  between  Ni.sae  and  Anti- 
oeheia  of  Margiana.  Kcunell(Getiyr.o/'i/crvA  villi  & 
p.  390)  has  conjectured,  from  the  names  of  tmstt* 
small  places  mentioned  also  by  Isidorus,  that  Gadir 
is  repmented  now  by  Gamdar  or  Coenc{ar,calbd  Ij 
Abulfeda  Kondor,  wad  not  improbably  one  flf  W 
later  seats  of  the  Gandarii  or  GandAdrat,  [V.] 

GAD  AHA  (ra  VJ^apa:  £th,  rataptvt,  km. 
rabapts),  a  city  of  Pahstine,  accounted  the  capital 
of  Peraea  by  Josephos  (B.  J.  iv.  7.  §  3),  to  thr  .SE. 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  GO  stadia  distant  from  tk  i 
town  of  Tiberia8,on  the  confines  of  Tiberias,  sad rftki  | 
region  of  Scytbopolis  (  Fito,  §§  65. 9).  It  is  placed  kj 
Pliny(v.  16)ontheriver  HierQmax,nowthe  i'anMi; 
and  the  district  which  took  its  name  fttm  it,  the 
Taiap^inip  yfi  of  the  Evangelists  (Si.  ^fttrl^,  t.  1 ;  Sf. 
Luke,  riii.  26),  was  the  ea-stem  boundary  of  Galiiee 
(  B.  J.  iii.  3.  §  1 ).  Poly  bi  us,  w  ho  records  its  capture  by 
Antiochns,  calls  it  the  strongest  city  in  thoee  parts 
(v.  71,  and  ap.  Joseph.  AnL  xiL  3.  §  3).  It  was  iv 
stored  by  Pompey  (^«i(.  uv.  4.  §  4),  having  bed 
shortly  before  destroyed,  and  was  the  seat  of  one  cf  tbe 
five  Sanhedrims  mstitoted  by  Gabinias  (AaL  av.  S. 
§  4),  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  aa  it  is  recknari 
one  of  the  Grecian  cities  (v^Acis  'EAAqrfSft),  oo 
which  aoooont  it  was  exempted  fracn  the  juriMlk-tim 
of  ArcheUns  (Ami.  xvii.  13.  §  4,  B.  J.  ii.  6.  §  3),  anl 
subjected  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  altboucb  it  had 
oeen  gruited  as  a  special  grace  to  Herod  the  Gnat 
(B.J.  i.  Sa  §  3).   It  waa  one  of  the  fiiit  ciliii 
taken  by  the  Jews  on  the  outbreak  of  the  reroll  (ii- 
18.  §  IX  which  act  was  soon  afterwards  revenged  by  i 
its  Syrian  inhabitants  (§  5);  but  Yesparisn  fmA  \ 
it  in  occnpntion  of  tbe  Jews,  ou  his  first  campaif;v  in 
Galilee,  when  he  took  it,  and  slaughtered  stt  its 
adnlt  fnhaUtants,  and  bomt  not  only  the  city  it«iK 
bat  all  the  villages  and  towns  in  the  neigbboorbood 
(iii.  7.  §  1).    It  seema  to  hare  been  again  occupied  i 
by  the  Jews,  for,  on  fab  neit  enmpaign  in  Galike,  it  | 
was  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Komans;  a  met- 
sore  pminptcd  by  a  desire  of  peace^  and  by  fear  for 
their  pro|)crty,  fir  Oadura  was  iuabited  by  aisay 
wealtliy  men  (ir.  7.  §  3).    This  last  obscrr.ition  i» 
in  some  measure  confinnad  by  the  •■«Vi'»g  remaiiH  of 
tiie  city,  among  whidi  are  tfie  tfiSm  ef  stately  pnvstt 
edifices,  as  well  as  of  im^iortant  public  buildinpi.-f*' 

Om  iTeaas,  the  ancient  Qadan,  is  aitnatsd  in  the  i 
monntaine  en  tiie  east  aide  of  the  vaUqr  ef  tfas  J«<- 
dun,  about  6  niil.-:^  SE.  by  E.  of  the  seaof  GililMk 
and  to  the  south  of  the  river  rarmoifc,  thoUia<ma 
of  Pliny.   The  niiaa  an  very  cocsiderahh  *1W  . 
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Umlb  of  the  ancient  Gadan  are  still  easily  discorn* 
ibis.  ficddM  the  faundations  of  «  whole  hne  of 
boiuiee,  and!  tiM  iwnaliw  of  a  nw  of  eohnmiB  wMeh 

lined  the  main  street  on  either  Bide,  there  nw  two 
theatres,  oo  the  north  and  weet  sides  of  the  town, 
one  (jidta  dnlrujred,  hot  the  latter  in  ^nrj  tolmUs 
pn'scnration.  anil  very  handsome;  near  it  the  ancient 
parement,  with  wheeL-tiackB  of  caniaMt  is  still 
YwUe.  Broken  euliiiiiM  and  eapHali  Be  in  ever/ 
direction,  and  sarcophagi  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
where  is  the  necropolis  the  tonbe  of  which  are  bj 
ftr  the  meal  iMenstny  antliprftiei  of  Om  JTete. 
The  sepulchres,  which  are  aU  under  priuiivl,  nro 
hewn  out  of  the  life  rode,  and  the  door^  which  are 
terj  ma&Hj,  are  ent  ont  of  InuBenae  bloeke  of  atem; 
some  of  these  are  now  i^tanding,  and  actually  working 
on  their  hiiwes."  (Irbr  and  Maittlea,  p.  297 ;  Loid 
Lfndai^,  vA  H.  pp.  9G,  97 ;  TnuOn  Jo$ei>hu$,  vol.  i. 
p.  35,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  and  the  Flates  there  refernHi  to.) 

The  hot  eprioge  and  baths  of  Gadan  were  celebrated 
in  ancient  thnee,  and  rednBed  aeoond  onljr  to  thoee 
of  U.iiae,  and  with  which  none  other  could  l>c  com-  ; 
pared.  rEonap.  Sardian.  m.  Beland,  ralaett.  p. 
775.)  Tbef  are  mentioned  u  tlw  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninuii  Martyr :  "  In  parte  ipsius  ci%'itatis,  miliario 
tertio^  stmt  aquae  calidas  quae  upelhuitar  thermae 
Haliaa^  nbi  leproel  nrandantnr;*  and  agrin:  *IU 
ilftaliaiB  fliivius  calidus  qui  dicltur  Gadftrra,  et  de- 
•HOdii  ftorrens,  ei  intrat  Jordanem,  et  ex  ipso  am- 
pliatar  Jofdanis  ct  na}or  flt"  {ap.  Keland,  I  c). 
Eiisebius  and  SL  J^ronic  an?  more  accurate  ;  tlicy 
describe  the  hot  springs  as  bursting  forth  from  the 
note  of  tlM  movntain  onwhieh  tiie  dtjla  bnilt,  and 
having  baths  biiilt  over  them.  {Onomast.  s.  w. 
AiBin  and  rdSapa,  cited  by  ReUnd,  p.  302.)  They 
Irere  visited  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  **  They 

are  not  so  lioi  us  tl'."M>  of  Ti("Tiri.><.     One  iif  thi'in  is 

encloeed  by  pahn-ti^eos  in  a  very  picturesque  manner. 
Hm  niina  of  a  Roman  bath  an  at  tlw  aonroe;  we 

found  several  sick  persons  at  thooe  springs,  who  bad 
come  to  use  the  waters."  (TVtwrfi,  p.  2!»8.)  f^-W.] 
OADDA  (nttSa),  a  town  of  (be  tribe  oTIndah, 

nifntinned  only  in  Joshua  (xv.  27).  A  vilIaf;o  ijf 
this  name  is  noticed  by  Euaebius  as  existing  in  his 
da^,  on  tlw  aite  of  dw  aneient  town,  in  tlw  extremity 
of  the  countr)',  calle>l  Daruuia.  St.  Jt  ronic  adds, 
**  contra  orientem,  imntineos  mari  UKutao."  ((Mo- 
mule.«.)  [G.  W.]  • 

riADK'XT  (raittPoC),  in  Brit.iin,  meutionetl  by 
rtulctny  (ii.  .3.  §  10)  as  lying  to  the  north  of  tho 
Domnii.  [Dammi  ]  JkrwidtMre,  with  (perhaps) 
parts  (if  lo  j-hurqh  and  /ItiJilin'fton.        [K.  (J.  I..J 

GADl^  (-1UM  i  also  GADIS,  and  GADDIS), 
Ihe  Uitin  iwm  of  the  name  whieb,  in  the  original 
l'h'*>ni(:ian,  was  GADIR  (or  GADDH'O-  nud  in  the 
Greek  GADKIKA  (ra  rdifipa;  Ion.  FrMpa,  He- 
rod.; and,  rarely,  If  ToBtlpa^  Eratoeth.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  I.  r.),  and  whitli  Is  pre^e^Ted  in  the  form  Ciuliz 
or  CoMXf  denotes  a  celebrated  citj,  as  well  as  the 
island  on  which  it  stood  (or  nther  tlw  idanda,  and 
hfiio-  tlio  jilural  form),  np^m  the  SW.  coaist  of 
Hixponia  Ikuetica,  between  the  straits  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Baetia.  (Etk,  rdfoipe^,  fern.  ra8<ip(s, 
al  >,  rarely,  ra^5*ipiT7)v,  raSttpaioi  and  FaSt (^cuui, 
SU-itb.  B.  i  Adj.  roSttpuMfs,  c.  g,  with  X^P'h 
Crk  p.  114,  b  :  Ut  AJ^.  and  Etk.  Gaditanns). 
The  fanciful  ctyino!'*,.'ii's  i  f  the  name  Invented  by 
the  Greek  and  Kcnnau  writers,  are  barely  worthy  uf 
a  {Hissing  mention.  (1^  CrUku,  p.  1 14,  Stcph.  B. 

4.  I'.  ;  Etym.  M.\  Snid. ;  Hcj^ych. ;  Kn^tatli.  (ul 
JJion.  Pcrieg.  64.)   The  later  gecigraiihcia  rightly 
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stated  that  it  was  a  Phoenidan  word  (iKaO.  For. 
456  i  Avien.  Ora  Marit.  267—269  : 

*'  Gaddir  hie  e^♦  r  ;  j  ii^nm  : 
Nam  Funicorum  lingua  cuiu>c'ptum  JcKum 
Gaddir  vocnbat.*) 

It  was  the  ddif  Plieenidan  colony  oatrida  IIm 
Pilkrs  of  Hereidii^  httflag  been  estahlished  by  them 
kmg  belbrathebefdnnin((of  dasaical  history.  (Sbnsb. 
ill.  pp.  148, 168  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  20  ;  Scrmn.  Ch.  160 ; 
Meh,  lit  «.  $  1 ;  Plia  T.  19.  a.  17  •  Veil.  Patere. 
i.  2 ;  Arrian.  and  AeBaa.  ^  Enatatb.  ad  JHm, 
rericff.  4.')4.)  To  the  Giwks  and  Kooiana  it  was 
long  the  westemmoot  point  of  the  knomi  mridi 
and  tba  iabmd  on  which  It  stood  (Ma  db  Lmm) 
Waa  identifii.tl  with  that  nf  Erytheia,  where  king 
Geryon  fed  the  oxen  which  were  carried  off  bjr 
Hercules ;  or,  acconling  to  some,  Erythebi  waa  near 
Gadeira.  (Hesifxl.  7'fieog.267,  et  seq.,  979,  et  )-(^\.; 
iierod.  iv.  8  {  Strab.  ilL  pp^  118, 169 ;  Plin.  ir.  21. 
8. 36 ;  and  manjr  othen;  for  a  ftall  <Uaenadon  of  tha 
(luestion,  .'^ec  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  240,241.) 
The  island  was  also  called  Aphrodiaiai^  and  Coti-> 
missa,  and  by  some  both  tbe  dtf  and  tbe  Idaad 
were  identified  with  the  celebrated  TARTF.sst  s. 

The  early  writers  give  us  brief  notices  of  Gadea. 
Berodotna  (/.  r.)  places  Gaddra  on  the  ocean,  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercnlfs,  and  near  it  t!:r  inland  of 
Erytheia.  Scyhuc  states  that,  among  the  Iberi,  thn 
6rst  people  of  Enmpo  (on  iia  W.),  there  are  Iwa 
i.-Iambi.  named  Gadcim,  of  which  the  one  h.as  a  city, 
a  day's  journey  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  (Scyhuc, 
I  P-  5,  190^  ed.  Gronor.,  pp.  I,  51,  ed.  Hntem.) 
Kratosthenes  mentiimed  the  city  of  Gadeini  (np. 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  and  the  "  happy  ishuid "  of  Ery- 
thehi,  in  the  land  of  Tarteseifl,  near  Calpe  (ap. 
Stnab.  iii.  p.  148,  who  rrfcrs  also  to  the  views  of 
Artemidorus).  In  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire,  thereAre,  the  dtnation  of  tbe  place  waa 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  Greeks;  but  it  is  not 
till  alter  the  Panic  Wars  bad  given  Spain  to  tlie 
Bonana,  that  we  find  it  more  particufau'^  deeoihed. 
Tho  fullest  de«rrijiti<in  is  that  of  Strabo  (iii.  jip.  140, 
168),  who  places  it  at  a  distance  of  less  tlian  2000 
stadb  flrnn  the  Sacred  Headbmd  (C.  8.  Ftaceiil), 
and  70  from  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis  {Gundal- 
gmvir)  on  the  one  side,  and  about  750  bom  Calpe 
(CNbraUar)  on  tbe  other,  or,  aa  aome  and,  800. 
M<»la  (ii.  7)  transfers  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  Straits^ 
which  lie  makes  to  begin  at  Junonis  Pr.  (C.  Tra- 
falgar).  Pliny,  who  makes  tlw  entrance  of  tba 
Straits  at  Meliaria,  places  G.ades  45  M.  1*.  out>i(!o 
(iv.  22.  8.  36,  witl)  Ukert's  einendatioa  :  the  MSS. 
vary  between  t5  and  75%  The  isbmd  is  deeerihed 
as  divideil  from  the  maiiil.-.nd  ff  Bartira  by  a  inrruw 
strait,  like  a  river  (Mela,  iii.  6),  tite  least  breadth  of 
which  is  given  \tj  Strabo  aa  onty  1  atadhnn  (606  (t.\ 
and  as  banly  700  ft.  by  Pliny,  who  nukes  tho 
greatest  breadth  7|  M.P.  (ii.  108.  s.  112):  it  is 
now  called  tbe  Rktr  o/St.Peler,  and  tbe  bridge 

wbi<  li  sfvmned  it  (^I tin.  Ant  p.  409)  is  ra!l<-i!  tho 
i'uente  t/e  Zuozo,  from  Juan  Sanchez  de  Zuaxo, 
who  restored  it  hi  the  Iftth  eentnty.  Tbe  lenistb  of 
I  the  island  was  estimated  at  about  100  stadia  (Strab, 
/.  c),  or  12  M.  P.  (Polyb.  op.  Plin.  Lc:  Pliny 
himHif  aays  IS) :  ita  breidth  variad  from  one  etn* 
dium  to  3  Roman  miles  (Strab.,  Plin,,  JLcc.).  Tho 
city  stood  on  the  W.  side  uf  the  island,  and  was 
from  the  fint  ymj  amall  in  compariaon  with  ita 
maritime  im|iortancc.  Even  after  it  was  enlarged 
by  the  building  of  the  "liew  City,"  ooder  the 
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Bomans,  bj  its  wealthy  and  eMbnM  rftftm,  tiM 
yoonger  Balbns,  the  "  Double  City "  (fi  AiS^m^), 
M  it  wn  called,  utas  ntill  of  vtrj  modeimte  dimen- 
•ions,  not  czoeoding  20  shMfia  in  cfrniit :  and  even 
thii  apace  was  not  denaelj  peopled,  ainoe  a  lai^e 
part  of  the  ctliiens  ware  alwMrs  abaeot  at  sea.  In 
ftet,  tiie  tatj  proper  isama  to  Iiaw*  eomialad  merely 
of  tlie  public  buildings  and  the  habitations  of  those 
innmdiately  coonaetad  with  the  buiineM  of  the  port, 
wUla  die  upper  daaaea  dwelt  in  vOlaa  ovtride  the 
city,  duefljr  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  and  on  a 
aniaUer  idaod  opposite  to  the  ci^,  which  was  a  very 
finmrilB  veaoit  (TVoemfaro  or  &  8eba$tian).  The 
tsnritOIfy  of  the  city  on  the  mainland  was  very  ^niall ; 
its  wealth  being  derived  entireljr  from  its  conunerce, 
aa  the  great  woilere  entporioni  of  the  known  world. 
Of  the  wealth  and  c(jns«»qticnce  of  its  citizens 
Sbabo  reoonls  it  as  a  striJdqg  proof,  that  in  the 
eaneos  tdcea  under  Angaatas,  Uw  number  af  Bq^iitea 
was  found  to  be  500,  a  number  greater  thaD  in  any 
town,  even  in  Italj,  except  Pataviom;  vbila  the 
dtiiana  were  aeeond  fai  nnmber  enlj  to  thoee  of 
Rome.  Their  first  alliance  with  Rome  was  Miid  to 
have  been  formed  through  the  centurion  L.  Marcius, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  &  war  in  Spun,  sAer  the 
deatlis  of  tlm  two  Scipios  (n.  c.  212):  anotlicr  in- 
atance  of  the  diaaffection  of  the  old  Phoenician  cities 
tosnurda  Cwtha^;  a  ftelin^  all  tlie  Btnmfier  in  the 
case  of  Gadeji,  as  she  liad  only  submittod  to  Carthago 
daring  Uamikar's  o^uiest  of  Spain  afler  the  Firat 
Pu^  War.  Tlia  aJunoe  waa  caafttmed  (or,  as 
some  said,  first  made)  in  the  oonsolship  of  Si.  Lc- 
pidns  and  Q.  Catulus,  b.  c.  78.  (Cie.  pro  JUaibo,  15; 
eompL  Utr.  xadi.  S.)  0.  Jalina  OaeHtf,  oo  his  visit 
to  tho  city  during  the  Civil  War  in  Spain,  B.C.  49, 
conferred  the  cintas  of  Borne  on  all  the  citixens  of 
Oadsa.  (Dion  Caaa.  xlL  94;  Cehmielh,  iSL  16.) 
Un<lpr  the  empire,  as  settled  by  Augusta,  Gades  was 
a  municipiom,  with  the  title  of  Augusta  Uuna 
Jdua  OAmTAVA,  and  Oa  amt  of  ene  «f  the  fmr 
conceniut  juridictof  Baetica.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  iv.  22. 
a.  36;  Inacr.  ojp.  Gruter,  p.  358,  no.  4;  Coins  ap. 
Floras,  JfadL  veL  ii.  pi  4S0,  voL  iiL  p.  68,  who  eon. 
tends  that  the  city  was  a  colony ;  Mionnet,  vn).  i. 
p.  13,  SuppL  vol.  L  p.  25 ;  Sestini,  p.  49 ;  Eckhel, 
iFol.  i.  pp.  19—22.)  There  are  estaitt  eefaa  of  the 
old  Plioi'nician  jjeriixl,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  city; 
the  former  aie,  with  one  exception,  of  copper,  and 
MMnlljr  hear  the  head  of  the  Tyrian  mradea 
(Melcarth),  the  tutelar)-  deity  of  tlie  city,  on  the 
obvecae,  and  oo  the  reverse  one  or  two  fish,  with 
A  PhoeoidBii  cpigrapit,  hi  two  lii.es,    whUfc  tba 

upper  lia.s  not  been  satisfactorily  cxjilainod,  wUIS 
tlie  lower  consists  of  the  four  letters  which  SMWir 
to  the  Hebrew  charscters  TIW  «r  TTSlTi  ^^wiir 
or  Hagadir,  that  is,  the  genuine  Phoenician  fonn  of 
ths  dtj's  name,  with  tiic  prosthetic  breathing  or 
article,  the  omission  of  which  gives  OadiB,  the 
ferm  rseognised  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
(Eekhd,  Lc.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  422.)  The  coins  of  the 
BoOHUI  period  are  very  remarkable  ftr  the  abasneo 
of  the  name  of  the  city,  wliich  occurs  oidy  on  one  of 
them,  a  very  ancient  medal,  having  an  ear  of  com, 
with  the  epigraph  mdm  (L  Hunidpinm)  oo  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  OAOEs,  with  a  fish. 
The  reaiauung  medals  ticar,  for  the  most  port,  the 
ha^fai  of  mrealea,  and  naval  symbols,  with  the 
names  of  the  successive  patroiw  of  the  city,  namely, 
Balbus,  Augustus,  hL  Agrippa,  and  his  sons  Caius 
and  Luotos,  and  the  smpsnr  Tiberius.  (Sekhel, 
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citizens  of  Gades,  who  are  diatingniahed  by  tka 
names  of  Major  and  Ifinor.  L.  CocneUus  Balbea 
Major,  who  is  generally  somamed  CaditaMia,  or,  aa 
Cicero  writes  jestingly,  Tartesius  {ad  AtL  vii.  SX 
served  against  Sertorius,  fint  under  Q.  Metaling 
and  then  tmder  Pomjiey,  whom  he  aeeonpaaaed  to 

Home,  B.C.  71,  and  who  confem'd  upon  him  the 
Uoman  dtisenship,  his  right  to  which  waa  defiwded 
by  Cicero  in  an  eitaat  entieo.  WA  heOSk  he  fivsd 
in  terms  of  intimacj,  ao  well  as  with  Crassns  and 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  vrith  Octavian.  He  vraa 
the  fint  native  of  any  country  out  of  Italy  who 
attaine<i  to  the  consulship.  But  his  nephew,  L. 
Cornelius  Balbns  Minor,  who^  as  proconsal  of  AfricAi 
triumphed  over  tlie  Garanantaa  in  B.<b  19,  and 
who  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Pontifex(VeiL  Paterc 
iL  51,  and  coins),  is  probably  the  one  to  tviioni  the 
coins  leAr,  aa  he  was  the  btdlder  of  the  New  City 
of  Gables.  He  undertook  this  work  when  he  was 
quaestor  to  Asinios  PoUio  in  Further  Spain,  B.  c. 
43.  (Dion  Cass,  xhriii.  82.)  BaAua  also  eontnsetad 
the  harbour  of  Gades, —  Portas  Gaditanas. — oo  the 
mainland  (Stzab.|  Mela,  IL  ce. ;  /(ca.  AuL  p.  409 ; 
Ptd.  ii.  4 :  now  Asrto  JKsoi),  and  the  bridge 
already  mentioned,  which  was  so  con5tructed  as  to 
form  also  an  aqueduct.  The  Antonine  Itincraiy 
pineas  the  bridge  12  M.  P.  ften  Qadea,  and  the 
harb<iur  14  M.  P.  further,  on  tlie  nad  to  C«rilba» 
Of  the  other  public  buildings  the  most  remaikabla 
wars  the  templca  ef  the  dsMes  wImui  flia  Bobmbo 
identified  with  Saturn  and  Hercules.  The  furnNf 
was  in  the  city  itself,  opposite  to  the  Utile  ialaaal 
already  mcntioMd;  the  latter  ateed  aeaaedislaaea  &, 
of  the  city,  12  M.  P.  on  the  road  to  ^lalaca,  in  the 
Itinenuy,  and  still  further  socnrding  to  Stzabo,  wbft 
has  a  king  disrwadsn  ef  n  tlieory  by  wUdi  ttia 
temple  was  identified  with  the  Columas  of  Hercnlea 
iii-ppu  169,170,172,174,175;  Phn.  iL39.s.l00; 
iT.ziL2l:  INaBCasB.sliiL40,1nTiL20).  Th» 
temple  had  a  famottt  nracle  connected  with  it,  and 
was  immensely  rich.  It  was  also  remarkAble  for  A 
spring,  wUdi  TCoa  and  Ml  with  the  tide.  Its  dta 
is  sup{x385ed  to  have  been  on  the  /.  Petri  or  5.  A- 
dro  {SL  Fetor  *  JsU),  a  Uttk  islet  l^iog  od  the  S. 
point  of  the  mahi  island  of  JLeon.  The  aty  had  one 
lir.iwhack  to  its  unrivalled  advantages  as  a  port :  dm 
»-ater  waa  veiy  bad.  (btrab.  iii.  p.  173.)  Bcssdaa 
the  genenl  aitieies  oTils  eoasmaroa,  its  aait^lBli  waa 
particularly  esteemctl.  (Athen.  rii.  p.  315;  PoUux, 
vi.  49 ;  Ucsych. «.  v.  rdi*tpaJ)  The  immense  wealth 
whieh  ita  bhabttaata  snjqysd  led  nalaatallf  te  hm- 
ury,  and  luxury  to  great  immorality.  (Jut.  xi.  1 62 ; 
Mart.  i.  0ty  folL,  v.  78,  vi.  71,  xiv.  203.)  The 
modem  eity  of  GadUa  atanda  just  npon  tlw  rite  ef 
Gades,  that  Is,  on  the  NW.  jwint  of  the  island  sf 
Leon,  together  wiih  the  island  of  Trooadero.  (The 
folkiwing  are  the  antborities  for  the  antiqnitiee  ef 
Ccuius  cited  by  Fonl,  Ilun-Jbook  of  Spain,  p.  6 ; 
J.  B.  Suarcz  de  Salazar,  O'ram^escu,  <fc.,  Cadi^ 
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1610,  4ta;  Gcranimo  de  la  Cuncepdon,  Emporio 
de  el  Orbe,  Amit.  1690,  Mio;  Ha.  de  Hondejur, 

Ca>liz  Pfieiiicla.  M.-uirid,  ISO'),  ,1  vols.  4to.  ;  FfU- 
toria  de  Cadiz,  Orosco,  1845,  4to.)         [P.  S.1 

GADILONITI&  [Oaxclok.] 

GADITANUM  FRETUM  {Straits  of  a ihmltnr), 
tb«  well-known  channel  connecting  Uie  ^IctliUura- 
BMii  and  Atlantic  [AnjiimonM  Mark],  and  m- 
paratinj;  the  continents  of  Kuroj«  and  Libya,  only 
needs  a  notice  in  a  work  on  tmciaUf  as  distingui«bed 
fton  fitH$t^  gMf[npli^,  tot  tbs  sake  of  leooidli^ 
the  many  differrnt  names  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Gre.'kfl  and  liomaus.  Tbeae  are  collected  as 
ftDonik  hf  Ukert,  who  gine  ttafle  raferenccs  to  an- 
cient authorities; — Fretiim  and  nop6,u6s,  simply: 
Fttittfituos  vopBfUs:  '  HpdKKtws  9»p9fi6s :  nop$fi6s 
«r  114^  uurk  ria  tlpaKkilmn  vri^Aat: 
Ka(t  'HpoKKtlovt  (TT^fVaT:  rh  Trjs  bdKarTns  rrjt 
'ArAorrtirijt  a'T6fUi:  Fretam  Gaditanam:  Fretiun 
Hwenleam:  Fretam  TwtanioiD;  FMtamlbenmit 
Fretnm  Hispannni:  Fretum  noptri  maris  et  Oreani: 
Ostium  Oceani:  Maris  Ostium:  Limen  Intemi  Ala- 
iMs  HareoBtViaor  Henna:  and  laatif  Fretam  Sep- 
tem,  or  Septc  Ga/Htannm,  or  Septe  simply,  from  the 
hills  called  Septem  Fratres  on  the  Libyan  shore. 
(Ukert,  Geogr.  d.  Grieehen  u.  Romet^  Tol.  fi.  pt  1. 
p.  248,  b.)  Its  extent  is  sufficiently  marked  on  the 
£.  by  the  hills  of  Adyui  and  CAif  s,  the  PilUrs  of 
HMtttlaa,  and  on  the  &  aide  ef  lis  W.  entrance  bj 
the  pnjiDontory  of  Ampklcsia;  but  the  NW.  point 
was  variously  plac^  [Gades],  the  proper  poaitiop 
Wng  the  Pr.  Junonis  (C  Trajtahaf).  [P-S.] 

GADITAIiUS  OCEANU&  {jaLmim 
Mark.] 

GAESUS,  GESSUS  (rdewr),  aamaU  riTer  in 

Ionia,  near  Mount  Mycalo  and  the  town  of  Priene. 
(Plin.  T.  31;  Mda,  'L  17;  cooip.  Herod,  ix.  97.) 
AthettMoa  (vi*  V'  ^H)  obaema  that  Gaeeon  or 
Gacflonis  was,  according  to  some,  a  lake  between 
Priene  and  Miletus,  which  had  a  communication 
With  the  aea.  [L.  &} 

GAETARA.  [Albajha.] 

GAEiU'LIA  (rcuTovAla,  sometimes  written  r«< 
vaeAfs!  Eth.  rcuroSAof,  and  sometimes  FoiredAiot, 
GaetOlns:  Adj.  ToitovKios,  Ga^trilim,  Gaetulicus),  a 
eoanti7  in  the  NW.  of  Libya,  S.  of  Mauretania  and 
Honidk:  on  the  B.  divided  hjr  hflb  tan  theOA- 
RAMA  XT  KS,  who  dwelt  S.  of  Africa  and  Syrtica.- 
on  the  W.  extending  to  the  AtUntic  Ocean;  and  on 
thaSi  taftmaigln  ef  <ha  ffieal  haain  «f  ^  river 
Nlom,  or,  ammlinp:  to  Plinr,  to  thn  river  Nipir 
itself^  which  he  coosiden  as  the  boundary  between 
Afiiea  and  Aethiopia,  that  la,  Uw  ooontiy  «f  tlie 
Neproes  (t.  4).  According  to  the  tradition  pre- 
aerred  by  Sallust  (Jvjr-  18,  19X  ^  Gaetulians  and 
tiie  Libyans  were  the  two  i;reat  races  which  origi- 
nally inhabited  Africa;  i.  e.  the  NAV.  portion  of  the 
continent.  When  the  N.  sea-board  came  into  the 
poMessioo  of  Tariona  tribea  finni  Aria  (afterwards 
known  as  Ntimidiana  and  Maaretanians),  the  Gae- 
tulians were  forced  hack  into  the  region  to  the  S.  of 
Atlas;  and  they  led  a  nomade  life  in  the  oases  of 
the  W.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  belt  (Sahurn).  wlii<  h 
lies  between  the  Atlas  and  the  bajdn  uf  Uie  Nigir, 
while  the  GARAMAirm  fnfwAiM  ita  E.  porwNa. 
Rtraho  extends  the  habitations  of  the  Gaetnlian.s  even 
as  far  as  the  Syrtes  (xvii.  p.  889);  and  it  may  weJl 
be  Meved  that  the  land  on  the  natgin  of  the  Great 
Desert,  though  nominally  a  part  of  Numidia,  was 
r«d|lya  sort  of  neutral  ground,  into  which  the  Gae- 


Strab.  xriL  p.  838.)  Strabo  usee  Gaetnlia  aa  a  aorfc 
of  genanl  nanie  Ibr  Inner  AfricB,  and  ealla  the  Gae- 
tulians the  greatest  of  the  Libyan  peoples.  (Comp. 
AIcla,i.  4:  "  >iatio  freqoens  multinlcxque  Gaetuli.") 
Up  t»  the  toe  ef  the  war  with  Jngnrtha,  they 
were  ignorant,  says  Sallust,  of  the  Roman  name; 
but  in  that  war  tiiey  sened  as  caralry  in  the  army 
of  Jngotfu^  ba4dae  making  predatory  attndcs  en 
the  Romans.  (Salt  Jm§.  80,  88,  97,  99,  103.) 
Sallost  expreasly  statai  that  a  part  of  the  Gaetu- 
lians were  subject  to  the  kinga  of  Nonddia.  (Juff. 
19.)  It  aj>!x  nni  that  a  body  of  them  t/xtk  8e^^•ile 
under  Mahus,  who  assigned  them  lands;  and,  beii^ 
plaead,  at  the  deae  ef  Uie  war,  vnder  the  antheritf 
of  Hlempsal,  they  and  their  surces.<5ors  remained  in 
the  aervice  of  the  Numidian  kings  until  the  Ciril 
War,  when  wa  find  eondderahle  numbera  of  them 
(le.serting  from  Juba  to  Caesar,  and  employed  by  Mn 
as  emissaries  to  stir  up  their  tribes  to  revolt.  (AflL 
A/r,  9S|  at,  85,  55, 55, 61, 93.)  Under  Anguatna, 
a  portion  of  the  people,  who  were  nominally  subject 
to  JubSi  king  of  Ifanrstania,  became  so  troubleMmei 
that  an  army  waa  aeat  agafaist  them  vnder  the  eem- 
mand  of  Comeliii.s  Citssns  Lentulu.'',  who  obtained  a 
triumph  and  tlie  surname  of  GaetuUcus,  a.d.  6. 
(Dion  Oaaa.  K  Twt.  Amt.  hr.  49,  46,  vi.  SO ; 
Fior.  iv.  12,  40;  Jnr.  viii,  2fl.)  We  find  fiomo  traces 
of  the  improved  knowledge  uf  the  Bomans  respecting 
the  country  hi  Pliny  (t.  I,  4,  8,  81.  a.  86, 
SxL  13.  8.  4.*!,  XXV.  7.  s.  HR,  xxxv.  6.  8.  26).  He 
includes  under  the  name  of  Gaetul  ans  some  tribea 
which  bad  alao  their  «(wn  apedlle  naraaa,  todi  aa 
the  Autololes  Gnefnli  and  the  (laetnli  Darac  (v.  1). 
Ptolemy  includes  Gaetulia  under  his  veiy  extensive 
appellation  ef  Libyn  Interior,  «f  whidi  It  ii  tha 
northern  part,  immediately  S.  of  the  IbniatMdai* 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  %  15,  TiiL  13.  §§1,2.) 

The  andenta  dearly  reoojpMi  the  diaftieHfln 
between  the  Gaetulianx  and  the  Negro  peoples  who 
dwelt  S.  of  them.  The  former  they  justly  ctmaidered 
as  a  Libyan  people  of  tlie  same  stock  as  the  later 
settlers  on  the  N.  c<iast  who  displaced  them:  their 
darker  colour  and  fiercer  disposition  were  ascribed 
to  their  greater  proximity  to  the  torrid  zone.  ("Gaa* 
tuli  sub  sole  magis  [qu.im  Libye^]  hand  pmcul  ab 
ardoribus,"  Sail.  Jug.  18.)  They  r^embled  their 
northern  ndghboora  in  their  nomade  mode  of  life; 
and  there  was  a  theory  which  a.scribed  the  origin  of 
the  nomade  peoples  of  tlie  Algerian  Sahara  (for  the 
exact  meanhq;  of  this  phrase  aee  Aprica)  to  an  in- 
termixture of  the  Gaetulians  with  the  later  Asiatic 
settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  Gaetu> 
Kana  mingled  their  blood  with  thdr  Negro  ne^^h- 
Ijoiirs,  tlic  Nigritac,  thtis  giving  origin  to  a  people 
called  the  Mehuiqgaetuli,  or  BUck  GaetuUans  (Mt- 
XoyoyeuTovAei,  KtoL  iv.  6.  $  16;  Agalham.  ii.  5> 

The  Gaetulians  are  described  as  men  of  a  waiitho 
disposition  and  savage  manners,  livijig  on  milk  and 
flesh,  clothed  with  ttfais  (Varro.  R,  R.  ii.  11.  §  11), 
part  dweilint:  in  tents  and  others  wandering  alwmt 
without  settled  abodes,  and  under  no  settled  govern- 
ment (SaU.  J^.  18,  19,  80  ;  PUn.  x  73.  s.  94> 
They  seem,  however,  like  their  eastern  neighbours, 
the  Garamantes,  to  have  carried  on  a  portion  of  the 
trade  of  Inner  Africa;  and  their  country  finniahad 
some  highly  esteemed  productions  of  nature,  espe- 
cially the  purple  dye,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
shell-fi»h  of  the  W.  coast,  and  gigantic  asparagus. 
(Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Eustath.  ad  Dion  Per.  215;  St'^.li. 
D.  $.  r.;  Mela,  iii.  10  ;  PUn.  V.  1,  vL  3  .  s.  36,  ix 
60,  xxif.ft.aiM.) 
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The  Gartnllans  appear  to  be  the  chief  andent  n- 
pires<>ntatiTes  of  the  great  aboriginal  people  of  modern 
Africa,  who  call  thenuelres  Amatygh  or  Anuucrtjt 
(L  t./rae  or  noUe),  aod  to  whom  belong  tbo  Herbert 
cf  H.  Atlas,  as  well  as  the  Tuarick$,  who  still 
wander  over  the  oa.sc!<  of  the  Great  Dcaert,  and  are 
•apposed  to  be  the  lineal  de^icendanta  of  the  Gaetuli. 
(Hitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  i.  pp.  1034,  foil. ;  Home- 
iitHiin,  lieite,  p.  223.)  The  andeot  Gaetalia  in- 
cluded the  S.  of  Maneeo,  «•  wall  m  the  VV. 
part  of  the  Great  DeserL  [P.  S.] 

GAGAK  (r^Ttu:  Eth.  Taytuoi),  a  town  on  the 
ftotith-east  ooMt  of  Ljda,  from  which  tlie  Gagate* 
Uipu  derived  its  name.  (Plin.  r.  18,  xxxvi.  34; 
Stfph.  B  t.v.\  Ntcand.  Ther.  37;  Galen,  voL  ziL 
p.  203,  «1.  KQhn;  Hierocl.  p.  683,  with  Wesselings 
note.)  Ruins  at  Akuijd  are  regarded  .bj  Leake 
(ilSM  Mmor,  p.  18.5,  foil.)  as  tiiarking  the  site  of 
the  andent  Gagae,  while  Sir  Charles  Feilowes  iden- 
ttBes  the  place  with  the  modem  village  of  ffascooe, 
where  ruins  stand  upon  ami  between  two  isolated 
rocks,  now  literallj  oovend  with  trails.  {Ditcov.  in 
Lycia,  p.  210.)  [L.  S.] 

GAGANA  GAGAKAE,  a  sUtion  in  Daoi.i,  on 
the  road  from  Ormtva  to  tho  firontier  of  Moldavia, 
whidi  the  Pentinger  Table  places  between  Ad  Pan- 
noniam  and  Mascliana.  The  trco^pher  of  Ravenna 
calls  it  Gasana.  Its  position  most  be  sought  along 
the  Tallejr  of  the  resMis.  [£.  B.  J.] 

OALACTOI'HA(;i.   [HippEMoixji ;  Aim.J 

GALACUM,  in  Britain,  nwptionsd  in  the  10th 
Itinerary.   [Galava].  [S.  0.  L] 

GALADRAE.  [Eokpaka.] 

GALAESUS  or  GALESUS  (FoiUuiray,  Pol),  % 
•man  titer  of  Calabrii,  flowing  into  the  gnlf  of  Tft> 
rentum.  at  tlie  distaae*  ft  few  miles  fnnu  that 
citj.  It  was  fiuned  in  anount  times  for  the  pas- 
tnm  OB  its  Imks,  on  which  were  feA  the  sheep  tliat 
pvdnced  the  ct'lel)r;ilp<l  Tau-ntiiie  wool  :  lu-nce  ita 
BtnisM  are  song  bj  ecvonil  of  the  Koman  poets. 
CHer.  Carsi.  iL  6.  10;  Virg.  Georg.  ir.  IM;  Pn»« 
|«rt.  ii.  34.  67;  Stat  Silt.  iii.  3 ;  Cljunlian.  Prob. 
«t  OL  Cmu.  260;  Sidon.  ApolL  Com.  24.  59.) 
Poljlrfns  tells  vs  it  was  often  oaHed  tha  Evrotis, 
from  till!  rivt-r  of  that  ii.uiif  in  Laconia  (Pol.  viii.  35); 
bat  the  Galaesos,  whidi  was  probahlj  its  iodigtaious 
mune,  is  the  onljr  one  hf  which  it  h  nsntianed  in 
anj  other  author.  Both  Livv  and  rolvbtttS  notice  it 
•a  the  occasion  of  the  si^  of  Tareotom  bgr  Hanni- 
bal (B.O.  212),  who  encamped  on  its  hanks  widi 
llit  nain  army  to  w  ate  h  and  protoct  the  fil<k;ulc  of 
tbadtadel.  (PoL  tc;  Liv.  uv.  11.)  Though  its 
nam*  was  so  edehrated,  tlie  Galaesos  ^as  a  very 
trifling  atrcam,  and  there  is  con.si(1i>ni1)lc  iliiBculty  in 
idsnll^iqg  it.  The  name  is  generslljr  given  by  local 
anUqnaiians,  and  apparently  by  a  Itind  of  lecai  tra- 
dition, tn  a  small  "-tri-.i'ii  i;f  I'lnjiiil  water  wliitli  flow.s 
into  the  gTBst  port  ol  Tarentutn  or  A/are  i'lcoo/o,  on 
Its  N.  dds,  now  Icnown  as  £e  (Htrmn;  and,  aooocd- 
ing  to  Z.innnni's  map,  llicro  still  exists  in  its  neigh« 
bourbood  a  church  called  SUi.  Maria  di  Gakto, 
Both  PotThfOs  and  Livj,  however,  give  th«  distance 
of  the  Galaesas  from  Tarentiim  at  5  milc-i  or  40 
tttadia,  a  atatcioent  whoUj  irrecoociiable  with  the 
popular  view ;  and  tlM  slrsam  in  tfoettiaa  is  mora- 
over  .so  small  that  it  is  imposiible  for  an  army  to 
liave  encamped  on  its  banks,  its  whole  course  being 
only  a  (bw  bandrod  yards  in  length.  Swinbnme^ 

sapposition  that  tlio  Ct  rram  —  a  much  more  con.si- 
deraUe  stream,  flowing  into  the  Hare  Piocoio  at  its 
iMid  «  B.  •itnniij---ii  llw  M  GdMiq%  fmdd 
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certainly  aoeonl  better  with  the  statement  of  Poly* 
bins  and  Livy,  and  at  least  as  well  with  the  poctioU 
epithets  of  the  stream,  on  which,  however,  too  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid.  (Ramanelli,  voL  L  p.  292; 
D'Aquino,  Jkliiie  Tarentine,  with  the  notes  of  Car- 
du<  c  i.  p.  49  ;  Swinborne,  TraveU,  vol.  i.  pyft  227, 
232;  Graven,  TraveU,  p.  181  )         [E.  iL  B.] 

GALA'RIA  (roXop/a,  I>iod.,  but  the  older  edittoas 
have  TaXtftla;  raXaptn^  Steph.  B.:  Ktk.  raXmfl' 
ror,  Diod.t  Goglittmo),  a  tatj  of  Sicily,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Stephanos,  vras  finmded  by  Um  Siculian 
chief  Mai|^  or  Morgus.  (Steph.  B.  «.r.)  Tboogh 
vre  may  infer  finom  this  statement  (whidi  is  evidently 
meant  to  connect  it  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Moqjetes  in  Sicily)  that  it  was  a  dty  of  grrat  anti- 
quity, we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  history  till  b.  c. 
345,  when  it  was  the  only  dty  that  ventnnd  to  send 
succours  to  the  Entellini  whoi  besieged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians under  Hanno.  Bat  thdr  small  fam, 
amounting  to  only  1000  men,  was  intercepted  and 
cniirely  cat  ofl".  (Diod.  xvi,  67.)  Again,  in  B.  c 
311,  Galaria  was  oocnpied  by  the  Syracasan  exiles 
under  I>etnocrates,  who  were,  however,  soon  after  de- 
feated and  driven  ont  by  the  generals  of  Agathocles. 
(id.  zix.  104.)  No  snhseqnent  notice  of  it  is  fonnd 
in  history;  and  as  its  name  does  not  oceor  among 
the  Sicilian  towns  enumerated  fay  Cicero,  Pliny,  n 
Ptolemy,  it  woold  seen  to  liavooraaed  tocaisi  nndcr 
the  Roman  dammion.  It  would  indeed  be  natani 
to  suspect  that  the  Galatim  of  Pliny  (iii.  8.s.  14% 
whom  ha  onomeratea  among  the  "  popnli  stipa> 
diarii"  of  the  {nterior  of  Stdly.  wen^  identical  with 
tho  Galanni  of  Diixloru.s,  but  that  there  seems  to  he 
somerDasan  toadmittheexistoioeof  a  separate  town 
•r  the  name  of  Galala.  Wo  And  tho  name  of  this 
town  apparently  .still  prescn-ed  in  the  villag**  of 
kUi,  £.  of  HiUteilot  and  about  10  miles  from  tha 
N.  coast  of  tin  island;  while  thrt  of  Gahria  ia  asp. 
jiosol  hy  Cluvcriiis  and  Sicilian  topi^^rapheiu  to  be 
rstainsd  by  Gi^fUamOt  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbo 
Canmia  mountaina,  and  aboat  6  nulea  N.  of  tho 
ancient  Airyrium.  (Cluver.  SieiL  pp.  330.  .IS.'i; 
Ainico,  J^.  Topog.  Sie.  t.  P.  Gokiria.)  But  it 
il oi-s  not  appear  tliat  aneisnt  nmaina  exist  at  sitlMC 
locality,  and  tho  ofidMMo  of  flam  akno  ia  ima- 
dusive. 

There  n  nothing  in  Diodoras  to  lead  ns  to  ovp^ 

that  Gal.iria  »:u  a  Gn-ck  city,  and  the  contntry 
seems  to  be  imphed  by  Stephsnus;  but  U«ro  cjusta 
a  coin  of  f«y  early  date,  and  of  para  Greek  styk^ 
which  bean  the  ui:icription  TAAA.,  and  niat>t  cer- 
taioly  be  rderred  to  tliis  dty.  On  the  reverse  it 
has  a  sitting  figure  of  Zeus,  vritii  tiie epithet  SOTEP 
in  arui>  nt  characters:!.  (It  is  figured  by  T.  Curnbe, 
Num.  Mu».  Brit,  jJ.  4.  fig.  6.)  H.  B.J 

GALATA.  [Galakia.] 

GALA'TIA  (roAar/a.  raXariirf},  Gallopraeda). 
The  history  of  the  establishment  of  this  proviuoe  ia 
oooneetod  witii  tfw  emigration  of  Gallic  natkms  to 

the  East.  Tllis  omi^-ra'.ioi;  i<^  an  ohscurc  ^ubjeot,  but 
we  may  oblloct  enough  from  the  extant  ■"f'T^l'iif 
to  estabUsh  the  main  fiMla. 

Stralwi  Cp-  l)^")  "^lyH  that  the  Ttxtosages,  vrho 
occupied  port  of  Gallia  ai\jaoent  to  the  Pyieoees  and 
eatended  along  a  portion  of  the  north  rideof  dw  C£- 
vcnnet,  were  once  a  powerful  people,  and  had  a  lal|^ 
popuUtion.  Domestic  dissimsion  drove  some  of 
then  fiwn  home^  wbo  wen  Joined  by  othen  fraaa 
various  tribes;  and  these  were  a  part  of  the  GalU 
who  otcupied  Phiygia,  bordering  on  Capfsidocu  ard 
the  PaphU^ouiaoi,  As  a. proof  of  tlu^,  he  alii-^cs 
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tliP  fact  of  the  GaLitians  mIhiuI  the  city  Ancyra  \yo\nz 
lumfd  Twt^wmes.  Tlicrv  ncm  two  ntlicr  Gnllic 
triho*  in  Cialatia,  named  Tnx-mi  and  Tolist^»l»opii ; 
and  lie  infers  that  tltey  also  came  from  <iallia,  \«*- 
CAiise  ^hcj  were  akin  (^vft^wAof)  to  the  Tectosapes ; 
bat  be  cannot  say  what  pirts  the  Trocmi  and  Toli.*- 
tobogii  came  froui,  for  he  had  not  licanl  of  any 
Trocmi  or  Toliatobogti  in  his  time  who  dwelt  either 
north  of  the  Alpa,  or  in  the  Alps,  or  south  of  the 
AlpiL  Jostin  (xxir.  4),  af^or  inentionin;;  the  Gallic 
inradm  of  Italy  who  took  Home,  says  that  other 
adTcnturen  pruwed  into  Illyricam  and  settled  in 
Pannoda.  They  subdaed  the  Pannonians,  and  for 
many  years  carried  on  war  with  the  neiphbouring 
nations.  The  Galli,  then,  according  to  these  antho- 
ritics,  spread  along  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
along  the  valley  of  tha  Danobo.  When  Alexander 
(b.  c  335)  made  his  expedition  over  the  llaemtis  to 
the  banks  of  the  Dannbe,  he  had  an  interview  with 
some  Celtae,  who  liv  <i  :\\«mt  the  Adriatic.  This  is 
on  tlie  aotbority  of  Itolemaeos,  the  son  of  Lagos. 
(Strab.  p.  301.)  Arrian  (^Anab.  i.  4),  who  also 
used  the  work  of  Ptolemaenn,  speaks  of  tlic  Celiac 
on  the  Ionian  golf  sending  an  embassy  to  Alexander 
when  be  waa  near  the  Daonbe.  Th'n  appears  to  be 
the  first  time  that  the  Hellenic  and  the  Gallic 
nation  saw  one  another  beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia. 

The  Galli  seem  to  have  bopn  established  in  the 
neighbourhoofl  of  Maceni  ni  i  ilurin^  the  troublesome 
times  that  followed  Alexander's  death,  or  probably 
still  earlier.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ptokmaens 
in  Macedonia,,  who  is  n.inwd  CSerannns,  a  band  of 
Galli,  under  a  leader  Belgias  or  Bdgins,  invaded 
Ilia  kingdom.  The  king  despised  the  invaders,  be- 
cause U»ey  offered  to  retire  fi>r  a  mm  of  money;  but 
bis  army  was  totally  defeate«l  by  them,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  barbarians  cat  off  the  king's 
head,  and  carried  it  about  m  a  spear  to  terrify  their 
aoemiee  (r.  c.  280).  The  Macedonians  shat  thcm- 
■elves  up  in  thdr  cities,  and  made  no  resistance; 
but  when  all  hope  seemed  lost,  So«thcnc«,  a  Blace- 
donian  nobie,  collected  a  fon»,  and  for  the  time  saved 
bis  ooontry  from  farther  ravage.  (Justin,  xx!v.; 
Paosan.  i.  16.  §  2,  x.  19.  §  7.)  But  another  Callic 
dueftain,  named  Urennns, — probably  a  title  of  rank, 
nnd  noi  a  name, — entered  Macedonia  with  a  large 
feroe,  deftatad  Sosthencs,  and  ravaged  the  country. 
(Justin,  zxiv.  6.)  Eitlwr  in  the  same  campaijin,  or 
]wrha)«  in  another  (b.c  279),  Brennas  l«d  the 
Galli  to  plunder  Delphi,  for  the  fame  of  this  temple's 
Wealth  excited  bis  cupidity.  The  Galli  were  an 
immense  force,  under  several  commanders;  but  they 
cuuld  cot  agree,aiid  a  larKe  divinon  under  Leonorius 
and  Lntaritts, — as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  write 
the  names, — separated  from  Brennns,  and,  taking 
tliehr  way  thnNi|^  Thnoe  (lir.  zzzfiB.  19%  icsched 
Bjiantium. 

Brennus,  with  sevenl  oonunanden,  one  of  whom 
the  Greeks  named  Adcboriua,  led  his  savage  troops 
through  Tbeasaly  to  the  pass  of  Tbemoiifjrlae,  where 
1ht$  Greeks  under  Leontdas  liad  tried  to  stop  the 
Fnbns  about  200  years  before.  The  Gn^  kn,  who 
hid  been  weakened  and  disunited  since  tlie  eatablish- 
ment  ef  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  were  roused  by 
a  danger  that  thrwtsned  their  very  existence.  A 
laiye  faroe  from  the  states  north  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
some  troops  from  Macedonia  and  Asia,  reached  Ther- 
mopylae  while  the  Galli  were  still  in  Theesaly,  and 
n  detachment  was  sent  forward  to  destroy  the 
bddf—  o«ir  tbe  Sperchins,  and  to  dispute  the  pas- 
a^oCthailwr.  11w(hw^iriiohadUMtil«li«r 


a  genend,  leHng  the  envmy  opposite  to  him  and  a 
nipid  river  between,  made  no  attempt  to  croKS  in 
that  part,  bnt  he  got  over  a  large  body  of  troops  by 
night  near  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  prepared 
to  force  the  defile  of  Thermopylae.  He  was  driven 
bark  in  disorder  and  with  great  loss.  The  Athe- 
nians di-stinguished  themselves  most  of  all  the  Greeks 
on  this  <i;iy. 

The  Gallic  chief  now  sent  off  a  division  to  ravage 
Actolia,  in  order  to  detach  from  the  confederate  anny 
of  the  Greeks  the  Aetolians,  who  had  led  their  homes 
in  a  numerous  body,  to  repel  the  invaders  nt  Ther- 
mopylae. Tlie  barbarians  under  Combutis  and  On>»- 
torios  (the  second  seems  to  be  a  Greek  name)  ctNn- 
mitted  dreadful  devastation  in  AetoUa,  though  they 
were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 
(Tausnn.  x.  22.)  Leas  than  half  of  them  returned 
to  the  Gallic  camp  at  Thermopylae.  Brennas  at 
Ust  trade  his  way  to  Delphi,  with  the  as«stance  of 
the  Aenianes  and  lleradeotae,  through  the  coontrjof 
the  Aenianes,  by  the  very  pass  by  which  Hydanies 
the  Persian  led  his  troops  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
(Henxl.  vii.  215  ;  Pausan.  x.  22.  §  8.)  The  story 
of  the  defeat  of  Brennus  at  Delphi  is  told  with 
many  miraculous  dnmmstances ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  weotber  greatly  helped  the  Greeks  in  defeating 
the  barbarians,  wlw  made  their  retreat  with  diffi* 
culty,  snd  amidst  dreadful  sufFerings.  Only  a  few 
out  of  so  many  got  back  to  their  camp  at  Ileracleia, 
where  Brennus  put  an  end  to  his  hie.  Pausanias 
says  that  none  of  the  Galli  escaped.  Justin  coo> 
tnuHcts  himself,  for  he  says  in  one  place  (zxiv.  8) 
that  not  one  escaped,  but  in  anoiher^laoe  (zxxiL  3), 
following,  as  no  may  supiioiie,  a  dimrent  authority, 
he  says  that  some  of  the  Galli  made  their  way  into 
Asia,  and  some  into  Thrace.  He  also  adds  that  the 
Tectosages  returned  to  tlteir  city  Toloea  (TWotiseX 
carrying  with  them  the  gold  and  silver  that  they 
had  got  in  their  mainading  expeditions.  Stndio 
(p.  188)  mentions  tbe  tradition  of  the  Teetosages 
rotuming  with  their  booty  to  Tolosa,  bnt  he  does 
not  belioTo  the  stoiy.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  tfieos  OsIB  did  eflbet  a  retreat ;  for  the  Galli 
Scordisci,  who  were  settled  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Save  and  the  Danube,  were  said  to  be  a  remnant  of 
them  (Justin,  xxxii.  3;  Strab.  p.  293, 313).  and 
to  be  mingled  with  Thracians  and  Illyrians.  Caesar 
was  told  that  Volcae  Tectosages  once  settled  in 
Germany  about  tiie  Hercynian  forest  (Be//.  GaU. 
vi.  24),  and  continued  to  maintain  tfaentselves  there 
to  bis  time.  But  Instead  of  concluding  that  b 
rennaat  of  the  Teetooages  retutned  from  the  ezpe> 
dition  of  Brennas,  and  settled  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danobo^  it  seems  mora  likely  that  their  settlcnients 
east  ef  tbe  RUne  wcie  made  by  emigraticn  from 
Gallia ;  and  it  mar  be  that  the  Tectosages  in  tlie 
army  of  Brennus  did  not  oome  direct  from  Gallia, 
bat  from  MnM  of  As  settlements  already  made 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia.  Polybius  says  tliat 
some  Galli  under  Cflmontorius,  havmg  escaped  the 
danger  at  Delphi,  reached  tbe  Hellespont,  and  settled 
in  tlie  neighboarhoo<l  of  Byzantium.  The  Kyzan- 
tines  pud  them  a  heavy  tribute,  until  the  Thracians, 
who  had  been  subdued  by  tbe  Gallic  iwmders,  by  a 
clumge  of  good  fortune  ■uoDOiilod  IB  dsotnyioK 
them.   (Polyb.  iv.  46.) 

Leoaoms  and  Lntarins  escaped  tlis  ndsfcftnnes 
of  Brennus  by  having  taken  a  diiTi  n-nt  n>ad,  as 
already  observed,  and  tbroQgh  a  less  difficult  countiy. 
Livy  (xxxfiH  W)  toi  Mtnonliaa  the  anWalof- 
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levied  contributions  al^n;:  the  cnast  of  the  Propontis, 
and  having  bcizeil  Ljt>iiiutcluu  by  treachery,  ihay 
got  paeaeariaa  of  all  the  Thru-ian  GhMmMstu. 
They  «w  the  ternptin::;  r<t\sl  nf  Asi.t  separated  from 
thein  by  a  narroir  i>ca,  and  tiny  applied  to  Antipat«r, 
the  Mieedoniatt,  iriio  bad  then  the  command  of 
thes«  coasts,  to  Bnpply  them  with  shif«.  While 
Wailing  on  Uie  hhnre  of  the  Hellespont,  the  cJ)ieftair„s 
quarrelled,  and  Leonorios  with  the  Urger  {tart  of 
the  Galli  retunn'il  t<»  Byzantium.    LutarirH  seizwl 
two  decked  ves^-is  and  three  boats,  which  Anti{ater 
bad  sent  to  the  Hellespont,  notninallj  to  negotiate 
with  tli«  (iaul,  but  in  fart  to  watch  him.    In  a 
few  days  Lutariiis  cooreyed  all  his  men  over  the 
Straits.'  Shortly  after,  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bi- 
thjnia,  carried  Leonorius  and  his  men  orer  the 
Boiponut,  to  help  him  in  his  war  against  his  brother 
ZybotNa.   The  terms  on  which  the  Galli  were  to 
serve  him  were  fixed  before  they  left  Europe.  The 
Gallic  chief  pn)n!iM.'d  every  thing  :  he  only  wanted 
to  cet  acroM  the  strait.  (Memnon,  ap.  PhoL  c.  SO). 
This  disgraceful  bateain.  which  hrouglit  ho  much 
misery  on  A^ia,  was  made  b.  c.  278.    There  were 
MfVDteen  chieftains  in  the  Gallic  army,  of  whom 
Leonorius  and  Lutarius  were  the  chief  (Memnon)  ; 
from  which  we  may  collect  tliat  the  two  priiicip;il 
chieftains  if«n  icconcited  after  they  reached  Asia, 
which  l.xyy  expressly  sfntes  (xxxviii.  16).  .  Nico- 
medes,  with  the  help  of  the  Galli,  had  the  Huperiority 
over  his  brother,  and  secured  the  kingdom  of  Bithy- 
nia.    Daring  this  war,  in  which  it  seems  that  many 
of  the  r.ithyni:uis  ji^-rislied,  tiic  Galli  divided  among 
tlMllft-lv>-s        booty,  and  probably  they  had  the 
women,  fur  it  is  not  fiald  tliat  they  brought  any  with 
them.    (Memmio,  ap.  Phot.  c.  20.)    Justin  states 
(uv.  2)  that  Nicomedes  gave  the  Galli  part  of  his 
ComaeKti,  and  that  they  thus  got  the  country  called 
Odlogrsecia.  But  they  were  not  permanently  settled 
in  Qalatia  so  early,  if  we  follow  Livy  (xxxviii.  16) 
and  other  autliorities.    After  seating  Nicomedes  on 
his  throne,  they  set  out  on  a  marauding  ex{iedition, 
SO,(MM)  in  number,  of  whom  not  flion  than  half  were 
armed.    All  the  authorities  agree  in  making  three 
divi^iicHis  of  these  Galli,  Tolistobogii  or  Tojistoboii, 
Trocmi  or  Trogrni,  and  Tectosages  or  TecUisagi, 
They  struck  such  terror  into  the  petnile  west  and 
north  of  the  Taurus,  that  all  submitted  to  their  de- 
in.inds.    They  divided  the  country  amongr  them. 
The  Trocmi  had  the  shores  of  the  Uelle^nnt  on 
wliich  to  levy  contributions;  the  Toiiatoboii  took 
AeoUa  and  Ionia;  and  the  Tectasagi-s,  the  ocntral 
parts  of  Asia.    Their  fixed  abode,  however,  says 
Livy,  was  about  the  Halys;  but  it  is  hardly  consis- 
tent to  spetk  of  thrir  having  yet  a  settled  haUtation, 
when  they  were  rambling  about  Asia.    The  Ilium 
of  the  historical  time  was  one  of  the  places  that  the 
Galli  OCCnpied  in  the  Troad,  hut  they  soon  left  it,  as 
Hegesianaz  says  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  594),  because 
it  was  unwalled.   It  is  quite  uncertain  to  what  time 
this  event  most  be  referred.    No  record  has  been 
left  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  barbarians  on  the 
UQwarlike  Greeks  of  Western  Asia.  A  few  linea  in 
the  Antholngia  tell  w  that  IfOatas  ma  coa  of  tha 
cities  that  suffered. 

The  Galli  at  last  found  an  enemy  who  resisted 
them,  Anti'Khus  Sotcr,  king  of  Syria.  Lucian 
{ZrnxU,  vol.  i.  pi  83^  ed.  Uemst.)  tells  circum* 
staritiaUy,  whether  traly  it  is  hard  to  say,  the  story 
of  this  Antiochus  fighting  a  desperate  battle  with 
the  Gain  and  defeating  tliem.  Indeed,  it  wat  owing 
to  this  vicUif7       Antiochos  took  or  had  the  title 


of  Soter,  or  Snvjfinr  (Aj'pian.  Si/riae.  c.  65),  an  ap- 
pelktion  wliich  shuw&  tlkat  hi»  vict<<r>'  was  tbuught 
no  small  affiur.  It  is  said,  however,  by  sevnnal  aa- 
thorifies.  that  this  Antiochus  fell  in  Imttle  againjst 
the  Galli,  B.C.  261 ;  but  this  mu^it  have  been  in  soma 
battle  subsequent  to  bis  victory,  if  it  is  taW  ttai  IM 
gained  his  name  of  Siter  fnjm  his  8nc«*s  .iiraira't 
these  luifbarian^.  The  kings  of  the  East  in  UMrir 
wars  with  one  another  often  employed  the  Aiiatia 
(Jalli.  (.In.stin,  xxv.  2).  The  .^oci-nd  rtoleTna«i!», 
1  king  of  Egypt,  had  bon»e  of  them  in  his  pay,  but 
they  formed  a  design  to  seize  on  the  country,  mad 
were  all  cut  off  by  a  stratagem.  In  the  di>f  nt«- 
tween  the  two  Syrian  kings,  Seleucu*  l  allu.KUa  aod 
his  brother  Antiochus  Uieraa,  Antiochus  eropliyad 
Gallic  merren.-iries,  \\hn,  after  g.-iiiiing  him  a  victniT, 
compelled  liini  to  raiiMiin  hini&'lf,  and  to  form  an 
alliance  with  them.  (.Justin,  xxvii.  2.)  And  thera 
were  Galli  in  the  battle  of  Ibjjfiia  U-tween  Anikv 
chns  Magnus  and  rtok-inaeus  Thilojator,  B.C.  '217. 

Attains,  the  ruler  of  the  petty  ^Late  of  Porganm, 
was  the  first  of  tlie  (Jreek  kinp.  who  effectually 
checked  the  licence  of  the  Galli.  He  defeated  ibeis 
in  a  great  battle,  and  thereupon  assumed  the  titJa 
of  king.  (Strab.  p.  624;  Polyb.  xviiL  24;  Liv. 
xxxiii.  21.)  The  reign  of  Att^iiu^  was  from  B.C. 
241  to  D.  c.  197.  It  was  the  gkry  of  Attains  thai 
he  was  the  first  prince  to  refuse  to  j«y  trihtit-*  tu 
the  Galli,  and  that  he  confined  them  within  ihe  iinuu 
of  that  partaf  AdawUehlacaUadQalatia.  (Fkm 
i.8.§I.) 

This  invasion  of  Asia  by  the  Galli,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Attains  over  tliem,  were  foretold  in  the  pr»- 
phedea       Phaennis,  a  full  generation  befure  the 
events  liappened.  (I'aus.  a.  1 5.  §  2.)    It  most  Lave 
ben  a  great  necessity  which  compelled  Attalna*  in 
his  war  with  Achaeus,  to  invite  a  body  of  Tectosages 
(the  text  of  Polybius,  v.  77,  has  Alyo<rarf*t% )  to 
cross  tho  HaOespont  to  assist  him.   The  GaOi  came 
with  women  and  children.  Whether  this  was  a  fre«h 
body  of  emigrants  to  the  Ka>t,  or  a  part  of  those  win 
had  settled  in  Thrace,  as  mentiaMd  bcfcra^  ia  aat 
stated.   Attalas  einjtloycil  these  mercenaries  against 
the  cities  of  Aeolls,  w  hich  hod  jomed  Achaeos  fmm 
compuhiion.    White  Attains  was  encamped  on  tha 
Macistu.s  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place,  which 
the  Galli  took  to  be  an  unfavourable  sign ;  and  th--y 
were  also  wearied  of  moving  about  w  ith  tiieir  w  ivea 
and  children,  who  follow  ed  m  the  rart&  Ac.ordi*i-!y 
they  refu£ed  to  march  on.    Attains,  being  afmid  <a 
the  treachery  of  his  hirelings,  and,  unlike  the  kinf; 
of  Egypt,  too  scmpulooa  to  destroy  the  people  yrh  mi 
he  iiad  himself  invited  into  Asia,  left  them  oc  the 
Hellespont,  with  fair  prmuMS.    Tha  oonseqomce 
was  wltat  might  have  been  fureaeen.     The  Galli 
b^an  to  plunder  the  cities  along  the  Hellespont,  and 
nothing  in  Mid  of  Attains  checking  them.  They 
attacked  Ilium,  the  siege  of  which  was  naued  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria  in  Troas,  and  the  Galli  wero 
driven  out  of  the  Troas.   The  barbarians  then  seized 
Arisba  near  Abydus,  which  they  made  their  head- 
quartarii  and  from  thence  umoyed  the  neighbooriDg 
dtiea,  mitU  Pnuias  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  defeated 
them  in  a  ngahx  fight,  b.  c.  2 1 6.  Nearly  all  their 
children  and  wooien  were  massacred  in  tlietr  fortified 
place;  and  the  soUiers of  Pmsias  had  the  uioveablea 
for  their  booty.    Thus  Prusias,  says  the  historian 
(Polyb.  V.  Ill),  released  the  HellespcmtiiMs  cities 
from  great  alarm  and  dang<  r;  and  be  left  a  ttobla 
warning  to  posterity  tliat  barbarians  duxild  BOl 
rashljr  faaa  over  from  £im^  into  Asia. 
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The  three  tribes,  when  jxTUiaiicntlj  eellled,  occu- 
pied part  of  Uio  coaiitry  betwe«n  tha  Sangariiu  and 
the  Hairs.  Mcimion  iiicnrn  rtly  says  tlint  tin'  rliicf 
city  of  the  Trucini  wan  Am  vni;  of  tho  Tttlistolxiii, 
Tavia  or  Tftidiini ;  and  of  I  t-i  tosajcs,  lVs.sinufl. 
(Mrmn<»n,  ap.  PhoL  c.  20.)  The  roinpK  ti'  n  iluction 
of  tlie  Asiatic  Galli  was  nx^ni-U  for  their  hfreiiitarj 
Mwmlea  tli«  KoniAiu.  Though  they  had  now  a 
eonntry  of  their  own,  they  htill  plniiden-d  tJieir  neigh- 
bours, and  were  a  formidable  power  to  the  time  of 
th«  wars  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans. 
Thoy  fou^rlit  on  the  nide  of  Anti'>cliiis  in  the  great 
l;ittle  at  Magne:>ia  ad  Sipyluni,  in  which  the  Syrian 
kini:  was  defeated  (b.  c.  190);  and  the  consul  Cn. 
lianlins,  in  B.  c.  189,  ma<le  this  a  j.rctcxt  for  inTad- 
ing  their  country.  But  hi.s  n-nl  grounds  were  better 
Hum  hb  pretext.  He  saw  that  the  Romans  could 
not  secure  their  power  in  Western  Asia,  if  the  Galli 
were  not  nubdueil.  He  led  his  troops  from  Ephcsus 
by  a  circuitous;  route  into  Gullograecia,  as  Livy  calls 
it  (xx.wiii.  l'>).  The  consul,  after  entering  rhryi,'ia, 
by  Synnaila,  lieudus  vet  us,  Anabura,  and  the 
sources  of  tlie  Alander  to  Abbassus,  which  was  on 
tl>e  bonlers  of  the  Tolistoboii,  where  he  halted  and 
eocoaraged  his  men.  lie  then  mardied  through 
the  woodless  tract  [AxYix»],aaiitdtbe  Sangarios, 
and  reached  Gordium.  He  was  accompanied  in  tliis 
expedition  by  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eomencs,  king 
«f  I'crgamnni,  who  was  now  at  RoBM. 

The  GalH  tiod  enemies  in  their  own  country,  the 
native  Phrygians.  The  priests  of  the  Mater  Magna 
from  fVv-imis  met  the  consul  with  saccnlotal  pomp, 
and  deiluail  that  the  goddess  tuul  pn^inised  the 
Jiomans  victory.  The  GaUi  had  mored  otf  with  tiieir 
women,  diildren,  flocks,  and  carts  to  the  mountains. 
The  TollBtohtiii  rtorupicd  n  strong  place  on  the  range 
of  Olympus;  the  Tectoiuiges  chose  another  monn- 
tainuos  8|x>t  named  Magaba;  and  the  Trocmi,  leaTing 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  rare  of  the  Tectoeuges, 
turned  to  help  the  Tolistoboii,  against  whom  the 
Mnml  was  marrhing.  ManfiM,  who  was  l>oth  bold 
and  caations.  looked  at  the  ground  well  before  he 
att;irked  such  desperate  fighters.  He  had  a  great 
stipi'riority  in  all  munitions  of  war,  and  chiefly  in 
light  troops,  who  could  annoy  the  ciMny  at  a  dis- 
tsjice.  The  entrenchment  of  tha  OalK  was  stormed 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  their  doul  bodies, 
whether  40,000  or  a  smaller  ntimber  the  authorities 
do  not  agree,  and  it  b  not  materiaL  An  innnean 
IWWbfT  «f  men,  women,  and  children  were  made 
prisoners,  (lit.  xxxviii.  18 — 83;  Floms,  ii.  11.) 

The  ronsnl  now  ttmithad  to  Aneyra  to  attack  the 
Tectosnges,  who  w«ra  10  milfla  from  that  town. 
While  the  Galli  wereamosing  him  with  Dcfotiadons, 
an  erent  happened,  for  which  there  is  bettaravidenoe 
than  for  meet  romantic  8torii-<> ;  and  it  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  character  of  the.se  Galli.  Chiomara, 
tiia  wife  of  a  Gallic  prince,  Ortiagon,  was  among  the 
prisoners,  and  she  was  the  captive  of  a  Roman 
centnrion.  Tha  man  not  hnng  abla  to  cormpt  her 
chastity,  naad  vielaaeft.  But  Inst  waa  not  Ma  only 
passion.  He  was  greedy  of  money ;  and  he  accepted 
tbe  oiSer  of  a  laiga  ranaom.  Accoiding  to  agreenieDtk 
ha  went  akna  widi  tha  woman  to  tha  baoka  of  a 
river,  on  the  opposite  side  cf  which  tht  Galli"'  friends 
of  Ciuomara  wer«  ready  with  tha  mOMJ.  The  Galli 
ciroaaed  tha  rtrer,  gave  the  money,  and  recdvad  the 
woman;  and  while  the  gncily  lJ.iin.in  ^^a.^  (unnliiif; 
it,  ona  of  them,  on  a  signal  given  by  Chiomara  iu 
her  own  hmgnage,  ent  off  the  eHMiatfa  head.  Sha 
wrapped  op  tha  bloody  hand  in  har  dothM^  and  on 
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miftin;:  her  husband,  threw  it  down  before  him. 
She  told  her  story,  and  her  bosband  exddmadi 
"  My  wife,  fidelity  is  a  gl<)ri()us  thing.*'  "  True,"  she 
replied,  "  but  btill  roon;  glorious  tiiat  there  shoukl 
be  only  one  man  livfaig  wlio  has  known  me.**  The 
historian  Polybius  says  tli:it  he  talked  with  Chio- 
mara at  Sard  is,  ntid  he  was  amazed  at  her  noble 
spirit  and  her  good  hensa.  Wa  may  perhaps  infer 
tliat  Chii'mam  had  Icamwl  the  Gmk  language  in 
Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxxiii.  24;  Tlut.  JJoral.  iL  p.  58, 
Wy  tt ;  Valer.  Max.  vi  1 .  §  2.) 

The  treachery  c»f  the  Tectosages,  arrording  to  the 
Roman  historian,  stopped  the  negotiations.  Ihey 
only  wanted  to  get  time  to  send  their  won>en  and 
children,  and  moveaMes,  l>ey<>nd  the  Halvs;  and  they 
made  an  attempt  to  ^  ize  tlie  Roman  con>ul.  Manhus 
carried  the  strong  position  of  the  Tectosages  as  ha 
hud  dciie  that  of  the  Tolistuboii,  and  this  victory 
ended  the  campaign.  As  the  cuid  weather  was 
coming  on,  the  consul  retii-ed  after  giving  the  Galli 
orders  to  tee  him  at  l]phe.su8.  In  the  winter  there 
came  to  Manlius,  who  was  now  proconsul,  the  year 
of  his  conanlship  baring  expired,  enibassiee  from  all 
the  states  west  of  the  Taurus.  They  brought  him 
golden  crowni>,  and  their  thanks  for  dehveriug  them 
from  the  incursions  of  the  GallL  Tlie  Gallic  envoys 
were  told  that  they  must  wait  the  arrival  of  king 
Kumenes,  who  was  still  absent,  before  their  afljtirs 
could  be  settled.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, a  country  which  the  Galli  well  knew,  lljat 
tiie  Roman  proconsul  dictated  his  terms  to  the  Gallic 
chiefs,  who  nad  baan  snmmnoad  then:  th^  were  to 
keep  the  peace  with  Enroenes,  to  give  up  wandering 
about,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  tiieir  own 
hmits.  (Lir.  xxxviiL  40.)  The  humiliation  of  thaaa 
terrible  invaders,  who  for  a  centurv  had  kept  W(>stem 
Abia  in  alarm,  made  the  Roman  tuinie  known  in  the 
East.andfCran  more  than  their  victory  over  Ant  iochus 
the  Great,  contributed  to  their  ftifure  dnniini<>n  in 
Asia.  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  heroic  leader  of  tlie 
Jews,  heard  of  the  fama  of  the  Honuma:  **lt  waa 
told  him  also  of  their  wars  and  nuhle  acta  which 
they  had  done  among  the  Gaktians,  and  how  thqr 
had  conquered  thetn,  and  bmnght  them  nnder 
tribute"  (Mace.  L  8.  v. 2).  The  ronmientafors  sup- 
pose that  the  GaUi  of  Europe  are  meant  here,  and 
tlie  context  is  consistent  with  tliis  explanation;  but 
the  Jews  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Asiatic  GalU,  which  so  soon  followed  that  of  Anti- 
oehns,  "  the  great  king  of  Asia"  (Mace  L  8.  v.  6); 
and  we  must  conclude  that  tlte  Gulati  ans  of  this 
chapter  included  the  GaUtians  of  Ahia.  whom  the 
Jews  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  armies  <  f  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  and  whose  horrible  bar- 
barities wars  known  through  all  the  East  Manlius 
did  not  obtain  a  triumph  at  Rome  for  his  great 
victorias  without  opposition  from  the  majority  of  the 
ten  Roman  legati  who  bad  attended  him  to  a<uist  in 
the  settlement  of  Asia  after  the  defeat  of  Ant  iochus. 
Thej  objected  that  he  hod  no  oommissian  from  the 
seni^  or  the  Boman  ; le^tple  to  cany  on  war  with  the 
Galli,  and  they  meanly  attempted  to  disparage  his 
gcnenUship  and  the  enemiaa  whom  he  had  subdued. 
Ifanfias  defended  himself  in  a  vigorous  speech,  of 
which  Li\  V  (xxxviii.  47)  has  givm  the  substance, 
and  he  gut  a  triumph.  In  the  pwcmiun  ha  dis- 
playetl  gold  and  aimr  erawns  of  great  valna,  and  an 
iiiiiiieii>e  anwiunt  of  coined  nwney,  probably  the  gift 
of  the  grateful  Asiatic  cities,  for  Manlius  had  main- 
tainad  atrict  discipUne,  and  Im  ia  not  accoaad  of 
phmdflring.  QaUie  anna  and  OaUieipdls  Were  canlod 
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in  clunots,  fir  it  was  called  a  (Jallic  triumph; 
and  fifly-ttvo  Gallic  chieflaiiis  walkt-d  in  front  of  tli'; 
Iriurnplial  car.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6.)  W}i<-t!;fr  tli"  (ialli 
would  hnvc  ever  estAblinhed  a  Gallic  kiiigduut  in 
Ai^bd  III  t:ul,ibrtlM  Mtion, tboaRh  it  hMemmd 
its  arms  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  lias  n^ver  yet 
be-on  able  to  Bubfi.-,!  as  a  nation  OOt  of  the  limits  of 
Tranbalpine  Gallia.  lint  ^Uoliiu  did  not  giw  these 
Galli  an  opportnnity  of  tri'in;j  the  experiment ;  and 
he  did  a  gtxui  work  in  stopping  tlie  career  of  these 
merciless  plunderers. 

Thouph  the  Galli  no  longer  ravap'ed  Asia,  they 
were  still  troublesome  to  Eunienes,  king  of  Per- 
gKoaun,  whose  family  they  had  oo  re.ison  fat  likiDg. 
In  ij.  r.  1 67  Attain?,  the  brother  nf  Kumenes,  wa5 
•cnt  to  lU>me  to  complain  of  a  Gallic  rising  (ttt- 
nnltiu).  The  Romans  »ent  commissioners  into  Ami 
to  cxiMivtiilate  with  the  Galli ;  but  P.  Licinius,  who 
had  an  interview  with  a  Gallic  chieftain,  Solovettius 
hy  name,  it  Synn.i !  i,  r'  prted  that  his  remonstrances 
only  incre.<L<ied  the  insolence  of  the  Gaul.  (Lir.  xIt. 
19.  34  (  Polyb.  zxx.  I.)  Liry  remarks  that  it 
Mtmed  Strang,  when  the  words  of  Koman  vom- 
miMioners  had  so  mach  weight  with  powerful  kings 
like  Antiochus  and  Ptolemaetis,  that  they  bad  no 
weight  with  the  GalU.  The  Romans  had  their 
reasons,  which  may  be  easily  conjectured,  for  iMTiDg 
Kunienes  to  deal  with  the  Galli ;  and  it  seems  that 
ha  was  successful,  f  Diod.  Excerpt,  xxxi.)  The  frajj- 
ments  of  Polybto*  uow  that  the  RomanM  were  jealous 
of  Eumenee,  who  had  great  talents,  and  they  did  not 
choose  that  he  should  reduce  tlic  Galli  under  bis 
dominion.  One  passage  (xzzi.  2)  statea  that  certain 
amba$.<>adora  of  the  Galli,  who  came  to  Rome,  were 
told  that  they  .should  be  indejiondent,  if  they  would 
atay  at  home,  and  not  move  with  anj  force  bejood 
their  own  boundaries. 

In  the  wars  of  Mithridatcs  against  tiie  Romans, 
the  Galli  were  again  in  arms,  both  on  the  aide  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Romana.  There  were  Astetie  Gaffi 
in  the  great  army  which  Slithridatcs  sent  into 
Cfaraeee  ander  the  eommand  of  Arcbehms.  This 
armj  was  deAated  hj  L.  Sulla  at  Ohaeraada  (n.  c. 
86).  Milhridates,  fearin>j  that  ho  sli<iuld  be  dc- 
aerted  hj  the  Galli  if  SuUa  should  come  into  Asia, 
mnrderad  all  the  Ckllto  tetnudis,  bott  these  who 
were  about  him  as  friends,  and  those  who  had  not 
joined  him.  He  murdered  also  their  women  and 
diildren.  Semeof  the  Galli  were  killed  at  a  ftast  to 
which  the  kin^;  invited  then,  and  the  rc^t  in  various 
ways  (Appian,  JUithnd.C  46);  threo  only  of  the 
ebiefb  escaped.  Ifithridatee  eeiied  all  tlic  proj^crty 
of  th"-  men  whom  he  had  murdcre<l,  put  garrisons  in 
the  towns,  and  Mt  over  them  as  goreroor  Eumachu.^, 
probably  a  Oreek.  He  ooatd  not,  however  keep  (la- 
latia,  I'Ut  lie  kept  the  money  lliat  hi-  Ij.u!  l""!.  The 
GalU  ser\'ed  Cn.  Pompeius  in  the  subsequent  wars 
i^^nat  Mithridatee,  and  PompeiiMi  leinutkd  the 
tetrarchs  by  .securing  them  in  their  Galatiaii  do- 
minions. (Appian,  Sfriac,  c.50,  MUhrid,  c.  114.) 
One  ef  them  waa  Deiotama,  who  had  done  good 
service  in  the  war  by  defeating  Eumachus.  (Appian. 
MiUuid,  c. « 5 ;  Liv.  EpU.  94.)  Mithridates  kept 
Bome  Galli  about  him  to  the  hut;  and,  in  tiie  hour  of 
his  extreme  need,  one  of  them  named  nitoetns,  a 
genuine  Gallic  name,  did  the  king  the  Ust  service 
that  he  could,  bjr  kilfiog  him  at  hia  eaneat  request, 
1!  <-.r,.t.  (Appian,  ML'hrid.  c.  11 1 ;  Uf.JSpit.  102.) 
Poni(M  iu8,  in  settling  Uiu  afikirs  of  Galatia,  extended 
tlte  Gallic  limits,  for  he  gave  Hithiidatium,  a  town 
In  the  fonner  kingdom  «f  Pttttoa,  to  a  GaUie  chief 
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ii-iiiicd  Bogodiiitorus,  whose  name,  with  a  &%ht 
\  ariatioo,  a|ipea»  on  a  abareob.  (Stnb.  p..S6:.) 

I'liniju-ius  rave  to  iVii.tarus  part  of  riiiiielofliti*  id 
Tontus,  an  excellent  hheep  o>untr7,  and  like  }«n» 
about  Phamacia  and  the  Trspezuna,  u  hi  ts 
Colchis  and  ih--  I.o-s  Armenia,  nf  all  v\])irl;  o  ininw 
Pompeius  made  ium  king;  and  iK-iotanis  kt-|K  Aisu 
his  paternal  tetrarchy  of  the  Tolistobw.  (Mk 
p.  547  )    Galatia  and  its  chieflaiiis  were  now  tin.^rr 
RoniaJi  jirotection,  anti  I>tiotarus  was  invoWt^i  ;n  lil 
the  troubles  that  followed  the  wars  of  Ca«^ar  sod 
l'omf>cias.    He  was  with  Pomjieiui  at  the  Uttleof 
Pharsalia  (b.  c.  48),  and  CM:aped  with  luin.  Cictro, 
in  an  estant  ontioo,  pleaded  before  Caesar  st  Bonw 
the  cansc  of  I>eiotaru.«,  who  was  charged  with  a 
treacherous  dc-^ign  again&t  Caesar's  life  when  Cum 
waa  in  GabtU.    After  all  his  reverses  Dfloinrus 
died  a  king  ;  and  was  sneceedeil  by  his  son  DeiiXanu, 
who  went  to  Actium  on  the  side  of  AdUhuos,  bat  he 
had  the  Gallic  pfndaBOe  t0  go  over  to  Octavioi 
fore  the  battle,  in  company  with  Amyntas  (a.cSl)L 
Amyntas  was  one  of  the  tributary  Asiatic  kin^  tbit 
M.  Antonius  set  up  (a.  c.  39).    He  had  Piudis 
first,  and  in  b.  c.  36  be  received  from  the  tane 
king-maker  Galatia,  with  a  part  of  Lycaoni*  uA 
Pamphylia  (Dioo  Cu.  slix.  32),  and  be  vat  cos- 
firmeid  in  tbeee  poser  mions  by  Augustus,  B.cll 
(Dion.  IL  2 ).   He  died  b.  c.  25,  having  held,  boito 
Galatia,  Lycacnia,  and  Isanria,  the  sootb-eAst  mk 
eavt  part  of  Phrvgia,  Pisidia,  and  CiUcia  Tndak 
t-Mrab.  pp.  568,  569,  571,  577,  671.)  Anyito 
was  one  of  the  great  tlix:k-ma$tcrs  of  Asia  Miner. 
He  had  above  300  flocks  on  the  high,  wstotes 
table -huida  of  Ljcaonia.  Plutarch  (^AnL  cc.  61,(3) 
calls  Amyntas  king  of  the  Lycaooians  and  Galattu* 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actaom ;  and  be  ahs 
caHa  Detotaros  a  king.    This  b  not  inconnrtat 
witli  other  authorities,  if  we  suppose  that  Dentsna 
liad  his  father's  kingdom  that  was  beyond  the  liaaii 
of  (Salatia,  and  that  Amyntas  had  Galatia,  «  s 
gieat  part  of  it,  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Galitiaia. 
On  tlie  death  of  Amyntas,  Augustus  made  a  Bsnua 
proTinoe  of  Galatia,  Lycaonia,  laauria,  East  sad  SnoA 
Phrvgia,  and  Pamphylia.  The  extent  of  the  j.n>vii  < 
of  GaUtia  to  the  south  is  exprasaed  by  Pliojr  asjiog 
that  Gahtia  readies  both  to  the  Cahalia  ef  fm- 
phylia  and  the  Mil  vet,  who  are  about  Buil  aad  tbs 
C/llanticus  aad  Orcandicaa  tract  of  tkaik 
T.  SS).   Bat  the  GahrtU  ef  Ptolemy  is  still  m« 
extensive  (v.  3),  Uing  bounded  on  the  west  br 
Bitbynia  and  part  of  Piuygia,  on  the  south  by 
PamphylU,  and  on  the  east  by  a  part  of  CappsdsiiB; 
it  thus  extended  frnni  the  Kuxiiie  U>  tLo  I.iiiniJ. 
The  searcoast  of  Ptolemy's  Galatia  commeuoes  slur 
Cytorus,  which  ia  la  Bithynia,  and  extends  ts  tbt 
in mth  of  the  Halys  and  to  Amisoa.  Sinope  15  t\i!'i:n 
these  limits.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  and  their  tbree 
serend  dtiee  aanmied,  mider  Augustus,  the  bhmi 
IS.fSaa-TTjvoi  and  itfiaar-fj tliL  |«i.ple  of  Pessina.* 
were  named  SeCcHmfroi  ToAurroSwyryiM:  tboceef 
Anoyra,  3Uftwn|tol  Teneerfys ;  and  those  tf 
Tavimn,  SeCaon^fol  TpSKfioi.     The  first  Boman 
governor  of  thia  GaUtia  was  M.  LoUius,  who  govenwd 
it  as  the  legatna  of  the  emperor,  with  the  titis  «f 
pro-praetor.    This  jirovince  of  Galatia  is  mppowi 
to  have  omtioued  in  this  form  to  the  time  of  Coo- 
atantine.  Tht  metmpolia  of  the  ntevhiee  was  A»> 
cyra  ;  and  Tennmraa  aad  ISagahmni  wan  fm 
town.<i. 

The  Bomana  established  in  Gafatia  Vngr  Ihs 
oolony  of  Geime,  wludi  k  knowB  both  fiom  M^f 
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Mul  iti  coins.  Vukmy  ai»o  has  a  pkce  called 
ClaadiopoBt  in  tlw  oonntij  oTdM  TnmL 

The  country  {iropcrlv  railed  Oalatia  Iny  south  of 
the  range  of  Olyinptu.  The  liniita  cati  onljr  be  ap> 
proxitnated  to  bj  Uw  «BiiiiMntioii  of  tht  towns. 
The  TolLstoboii,  the  most  western  tribe,  made  Pes- 
ainiM,  near  the  kft  bank  of  the  Saogarius,  their  chief 
town.  Thm  wm  also  in  thair  tcmtoiy,  Tmomta, 
the  Roman  colony  Germo,  and  Vindiii ;  Abrostola, 
Amurium  on  the  road  to  Laodicea  CaUcecaiunene ; 
and  a  pboe  Tolaaochariaii,  •  cMnponnd  of  a  GalUo 
ami  :i  Greek  word,  the  first  ]»art  of  whicli  looks  like 
tlie  name  'loloea.  The  Tuli:itoboU  probablj  occupied 
the  principal  part  of  the  country  bietween  the  Alan> 
der.  a  branch  of  the  Sangarius,  and  the  San^arius 
up  to  Its  junction  with  the  AJaoder.  They  bordered 
oo  Bitbynia  and  Phrygia  Epictetua.  Pliny  (r.  32), 
besi<les  the  Tolistoboii,  mentions  the  Gallic  tribes 
Voturi  and  Ambitui  as  settled  in  tJiid  part.  They 
wen  ftAMf  tha  nanm  of  tetrarchies.  The  Tec- 
toMges,  who  were  between  the  Sanparius  and  Halys, 
IumI  the  okl  town  of  Ancyra  for  Uicir  chief  place. 
[Amcyba.]  Pliny  mentions  the  tVutobodiaci  an  a 
Gallic  trih«>,  occupying  this  country  with  the  Twv 
tij«agcs.  There  were  few  places  in  the  territ<»ry  of 
the  Toetoaagea,  and  tbcj  are  insi);ni6cant.  There 
were  wveral  nnds  from  Ancyra,  hut  the  names  in 
the  ltincnirie:i  arc  apparently  so  corrupted,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  if  we  can  discover  a  QnlBe  dement 
in  fherii.  Ptolciriy  ha.s  a  list  of  places  amonfr  the 
Tft  t(»s.i^'e.s,  and  among  them  Coibeus  [CorbeusJ  : 
Aspma  [Asfoha]  in  mentioned  by  Ammianus.. 
The  Tnicnii  seem  to  have  been  partly  on  the  pa>t 
side  of  the  Ualys :  tlicy  bordered  on  Pontus  and 
CSappndocia ;  and  Strabo  says  that  their  conntiy  was 
the  most  fertile  part  of  Gaktia.  Their  chief  town  was 
Tavta  or  Tavium.  There  were  ai.so  in  tliis  ter- 
ritory Mithridatiuin,  ain  aiiy  in^  iitioned,  and  Danala, 
where  Cn.  l'<)iii{j«'iiis  and  L.  Lucxillus  had  an  inter- 
view, k'tbre  Lur  iillus  gave  up  the  command  to 
Ponipeius  in  tlio  Mithridatie  War.  Ptolcmj  has  a 
ILit  of  uiikni  wii  TrsK  inic  towns. 

Que  uuduubtiHi  (  iuilic  name  appears  in  the  Itine- 
ntks  oa  the  road  faun  Ancynt  to  Tavium,  £c- 
eobri^a,  a  place  at  the  ford  or  bridge  of  some  river. 

When  tlie  Galli  settled  in  the  country  which  was 
called  from  them  GaUtia,  or  (•atlograecia,  there 
wen  Phrygians  in  it,  Greeks,  Paphlagonians,  and 
probably  some  Cappadocians.  The  Paphlagonians 
were  on  thn  north  of  Gahtin.  Ths  Phrygians 
Were  the  most  numem;i!«  race,  and  occupied  the 
wi">l  and  centre  of  Galatiju  The  Greeks  probably 
were  not  in  any  great  numbers  in  Galatia  i  ll  i^er 
the  time  of  Alexander;  but  they  must  have  been 
numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  occupalton,  for 
tlicir  language  became  the  common  language  of  the 
country.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  had  each  their 
territory,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  each  tribe  was 
dividetl  into  four  divi.sions,  whiih  \VLie  called  te- 
tiarchiae,  Plutarch  {de  Virt.  AIul.  vol.  ii.  Wytt.) 
mentions  tlie  Tobiopi  a.s  fonning  a  tetrarchy,  that  is, 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  Each  tetrarchia 
Iiad  it"  tetrarcli,  and  one  judge  and  one  general, 
both  hulxintinate  to  the  tetrarch;  ami  two  lieutenant- 
generals.  The  council  of  the  twelve  tetrarchs  was 
a  bmjy  of  30<)  men,  who  met  at  Drynaemctum. 
[DuY.NAKMKTf n.}  The  council  wore  judges  in 
(.LM's  (it  mordiW;  Mt  the  tetrarchs  and  the  judges 
heard  all  other  cases.  "This,"  says  Strabo  (p.  567 ), 
**  was  the  old  coast  itution;  but  in  my  time  the  power 
had  como  into  Um  hands  of  three  nim,  then  two^ 


and  finally  one,  Dciotarus,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Amyntaa.*  He  seoms  to  moan  the  cUer  DeiolnnM, 

and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  youtgOfi  whoos  ^llftlW 
kingship  is  a  doubtful  matter. 
Ths  Gnm  probably  at  first,  after  their  IMilon, 

treated  the  Phrypiaii  worship  with  contempt.  At 
any  rate  we  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  Maolius' 
inraako  the  Phiygun  hierarchy  turned  against  the 
Galli.  The  Romans  and  the  I'hry^'ians  were  already 
acquainted,  for  in  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Bomans 
sent  fivw  eomniMionsn  to  Attahis,  khig  of  Pergamns, 
who  politely  conducted  them  to  Pessinus  in  Phrygia, 
where  they  got  what  they  wanted, — a  large  stone. 
But  thb  stone  was  the  Mother  of  the  Geds,  and  thn 
deliverance  of  Itily  depended  on  her  lieing  btsnghfc 
to  Borne.  (Li v.  zxiz.  10,  &c.)  We  are  not  told  hour 
the  nuygiaae  were  ponmaded  to  part  with  sneh  n 
trBSWie;  but  the  transaction,  which  was  a  friendly 
one,  was  well  adapted  to  make  them  favour  the 
Romans,  especially  as  the  GaUi  were  intruders. 
Caesar  sajrs  of  the  European  Galli  (B.  G.  vi.  15), 
"  Natio  est  omnis  Gallmrum  admoduui  dcditA  reii- 
gionibus";  and  the  Asiatic  Galli  getfttasto  fiar  the 
PlirA'pian  ^vnt^hiji,  as  the  tcni])le.s  were  rich,  and 
prie.<*thood  was  prutiLable.  Cicero  i^pro  Scstio,  c.  26) 
mentions  one  Brogitanis,  who  was  the  chief  priest  of  ' 
the  Mother  of  the  God.s  at  Pessinus;  and  he  had  a 
good  title  to  the  place,  for  he  bought  it :  al*o  another 
Gaul,  Dyteutu.s,  in  the  time  of  Angustus  obtained 
the  valuable  place  of  rhief  priest  at  Conwna  [Co- 
mana].  We  also  read  of  Canmia,  a  priciteas  of 
Artemis,  a  deity  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Gain.  Camma  is  one  of  Plutarch's  noble  women 
((/e  VirL  MuL)  ot  whom  he  tells  the  tr^ic  story 
of  her  fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  her  vengeanee  on 
his  murderer.  The  nation  had  its  wonderful  women 
in  Asia  as  it  has  had  in  Europe.  The  Galii,  the  richer 
at  leastf  adopted  with  Phrygian  and  Greek  hu[>er- 
stitions  the  language  of  the  Gri'eks,  even  ln-fon'  the 
lime  of  Augustus.  Deioljiras  had  a  Greek  wife  w  hose 
name  was  Stratooice,  and  the  evidence  of  coins  and 
inscriptions  fully  establishes  the  fact  of  the  Galli 
being  Hellenised;  which  indeed  we  iiii;:ht  inter  from 
their  name  of  Gallograeci,  if  there  were  ne  other 
evidence.  Yet  we  have  the  testimony  of  Hieronynms, 
who  visited  Galatia  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
aera,  in  his  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Gaktians,  that  the  Galli  still  kept 
their  own  language,  which  was  almost  the  same  us 
the  langusfS  «f  US  TvsfM  Or  the  people  of  Treves; 
and  Hieronymtis,  who  was  a  good  linguist,  and  had 
lived  at  Treves,  was  a  competent  judge  of  this. 
Thierry  (//ufssr*  det  Gaulois),  who  dtos  ibis  pas- 
sage of  Hierooymtia,  misinterprets  it  however,  when 
he  infers  from  it  that  the  Gallograeci  did  not  use  the 
Greek  language.  He  also  derives  from  this  passage 
a  coofirmatioD  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  Tolistoboii 
and  the  Volcae  Tectosagcs  of  Narboneo&is  were 
Kymri,  and  tliat  the  Volcae  Tectosag^  were  Bdgse, 
and  came  to  the  south  of  Gallia  from  the  north. 

The  Apostle  Paul  visited  Galatia  after  it  had  been 
made  a  Roman  province,  and  establislu-d  Lhurcb*-.s 
there.  (Ep.  to  tk$  Galatianit  L  2.)  His  first  visit 
is  mentioned  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xvL  6; 
and  his  second,  in  xviii.  23.  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  he  does  not  speak  of  more  than  one  visit, 
from  which  some  commentators  derive  very  tmfiurly 
the  conclusion  that  he  wrote  the  epistle  in  the 
short  interval  between  the  two  visits.  This  inquiiy, 
however,  does  Dot  belong  here.  It  is  genenlfy  as- 
snmod  that  81.  Panl  ia  Us  sfistle  addnssss  ths 
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Galli  or  Gallc^rncci;  but  there  is  nothing  fe  tilt 
epi^itle  from  which  this  can  be  inferred.  In  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostlen,  the  terra  Galatia  is  iadwd  uad 
in  ita  limited  and  pmiwr  sense,  and  Mt  in  flw  MliM 
of  a  Roman  provinchil  divi.^ioii ;  for  Ljrcaonin  Is  aho 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  l^indu.  Tim*  it  no 
doabt,  th«n,  Omt  the  Ei»tle  to  tho  OaktliM  fa  ad- 
dressed to  Uie  inliiibitants  of  GalatiA  Proper;  but  to 
the  Greek  inhabitanU  of  Galatm  and  perh^*  ^ 
leniaed  Galli,  who  were  the  iVMlAkr  nd  btltar  ia- 
structed  {lart  of  the  Galli.  For  this  Gallic  consti- 
totion  of  (iulaUA  was  eridentl/  aa  aiiatoontio  ooo- 
atitution,  hke  the  pditical  qrstMH  of  ChlUa  Tiana- 
alpina,  in  which  the  common  sort  went  for  nothing, 
"  paene  Mnwam  kco  habantar"  (A  O.  vi.  13). 
Th«  bulk  of  tlM  Gaffi  of  Alia,  tiw  iMnhmen,  uhep- 
Iwrds,  and  tillers  of  the  land,  probably  knew  no 
laogiuga  flzoepk  GalUc;  and  it  is  clear  that  tha 
•piatlo  mm  sot  adJwwd  to  toch  people. 

Theitlldent  may  read  with  profit  Amcd^e  Thierry's 
Sittoin  4€$  GatUoit,  if  ba  will  alwajs  torn  to  the 
) aathoritka.  wiiidiiilD  ai* tlM  aatfcor  richt, 
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For  the  elements  of  nnc^rlaiiity  in  this  Itinerary  see 
Clakovkmtum.  In  the  Monumenta  Historica  Bri- 
tannlfiB  Oaltwmm  AppUbjft  Whdhp  Ca$He,  or 
KeniM.  and  OalaOQmmtaitm  Old  Tmrn  or  Great 
KefwicL  [B.  G.  L.] 

GALEPSUS  (rteXnf^,  Herad.  vfi.  19S),  a  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  tlie  pninsula  of  Sithonia.  wliirh 
Goknal  Leake  (7'rar.  in  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pw 
155)  takea  to  have  been  the  aame  pboe  aflerwaras 
callt'd  PnvscKMwV  (Plin.  W.  10;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3. 
§  1),  a  distinction  which  was  re^nired,  as  there  was 
ano&er  Qabpeaa  at  no  great  dbtanee. 

2.  A  colony  of  Tha-sos,  on  tin*  mast  of  Thnicc, 
which  was  taken  bj  Brasidas  after  the  capture  of 
Amphipolis  (Hmc  ir.  107%  and  ratafcm  Vf  Clean 
in  the  eiijtninp  yoar.    (Thiic.  v.  6.) 

Livjr  (xliv.  45)  reUtee  that  Perseus,  when  flying 
from  the  Romans,  after  the  defeat  at  PyAut,  sailed 
from  the  month  of  the  Strvmon  to  drili^jwiLs  on  the 
first  day,  and  on  the  ^ccond  to  bamothrace,  which 
lenders  it  proboble  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  iv> 
nuurkable  harbours  of  the  intorvmini:  na^f,  wliirh 
data  can  onlj  be  reconciled  at  the  harbour  of  Ae/l^r, 
mhkh  is  situated  2  hours  to  the  S.  of  iVdviMs,  just 
withb  the  Cuf  fonning  tha  W.  antmiwa  of  tha 
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Golf  of  Kwrila,  when  fltHl  nnahi  tha  friaa  of  s 

Grtfk  city,  ndW  known  by  the  nair.c<  of  PtdeopaR, 
or  NefteropoU^  or  Dh^/Uropoii.  (Leake,  7mr.tis 
NorA.  Ormee,  ^  liL  p.  1 78.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

GALIBA  (riXiga  iKpa,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  §  3),  a  pn>. 

montory  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  ancient  Ta|r»- 
bane,  or  Cejfion,  at  no  great  fistaaee,  as  H  vwdd 
seem,  from  Cory  Island.  The  name  is  also  coime«-t«l 
with  those  of  oeitain  mountains  in  the  immediata 
neifrhbonihood  of  tha  pnnontory,  callad  IVUifti 
(Ptol.  vii.  4.  §  3),  and  the  inhabitants  of  whidi  we 
called  OaUbi  (FdAiisi,  PUd.viL4.  §  9>  Fnom  the 
Galibi  MootM,  mooatttn^  to  Ptolemy  (tiL  4.  §  %\ 
flowed  down  twu  rivers  to  the  sea,  the  Pha>ls  aivJ 
the  Gai^es^ — a  statemsnt  which,  as  n^gards  the 
latter  liver,  is  emawoask  b  the  pUns  at  the  hane 
of  thei>c  mountains  Ptolemy  states  that  there  were 
ele^iants  in  his  dar,  ns,  there  are  now.  [V.] 

GALIBI.  [(iAi-uiA.] 

GALILAKA.  [Pauaestixa.] 

GALINDA£  (raAi»<ai),  mnUaned  by  Vioksaj 
(iii.  5.  §  21)  in  cuuuectksj  widi  dieyeBedae,  Sodtai, 
and  StavanL  There  can  be  but  little  hesitation  in 
identifying  the  names  (an  Zeuss  has  done)  with  that 
of  the  Galndhae  of  l)iu6<T7  uid  the  Pnaaiaa 
qnanans;  whose  locality  was  the  tnu  t  tailed  Galanda^ 
Gahindia,  Galendia,  Golentz,  &c.  in  East  Pnueiaiy  aa 
the  Spirding  Lakes,  and  hi  eontaet  wHh  tfiat  of  the 
iSu<io-witae  the  equivalents  of  tfie  Swlini.  G.iHiulia 
was  one  of  the  ekrren  divisions  of  Prussia,  that  is,  of 
Pnisiiahefbre  Hheoanw  GenDsn*  Ha  hn^uage  heiug 
that  of  the  Old  Pru3<.>iians,  a  branch  of  the  Lithuaiiii-. 
The  name  of  the  Galiodae  is  sakl  to  occur  on  the  ooia 
of  the  empefor  Vehadamn  (a.  d.  253)  wiiidi  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy.  (Vaillant, 
A'um.  Jtap.  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  317 ;  £ckhel,  toL  viL 
pi  869;  JfAa.  dl»  fAmd.  it»  Imaer.  toI. 
p.  COG.) 

Jomandes  {tie  Get  23)  enumerates  this  people, 
under  the  name  of  GoLTHva,  auMag  the  nortibsni 

tribes  who  were  ipaDfoiihod  Ij  Bsnnanric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  [B.  Q.  L.J 

GALLATOIA  or  GALLABGIA  (RaMUmk, 

KaXatKta:  Eth.  KoXXoXko),  CallaTci,  Callieci.  Gal- 
laeci:  (ro/>cia  and  part  of /Wim^),  a  huge  district 
In  tha  eztrame  TXW.  of  Hispania  TafrnecBenrib, 
N.  of  LfsiTANiA,  and  W.  of  the  Astluf-s  and  Vjm>> 
CAKi,  its  boundaries  being  on  the  &  the  river  Doiina 
(/>oiiro),  on  the  MB.  the  rhrer  Naria  or  KafOohia 
(jVnrifl),  and  on  the  E.  the  mountains  of  the  A^turr-:; 
so  that  it  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  the  mudera 
GaOieia,  with  ttia  additioB  en  the  S.  of  the  Poftn^ 
pipse  proTioeoa ef  fn/re  Douro  et  Minho  and  Tms  <i» 
MonUt,  and,  en  the  of  small  portions  of  ./IslacrHu 
aiKi  jL^on.  DonMRnNB  a  wjuei  cswns  was  aeaigBen 
to  the  country,  so  a.s  to  include  the  Asture>  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  53;  Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4,  xix.  1.  s.  S),  and 
even,  as  used  by  bte  wrllen,  thewhole  of  Caataliria 
(Ora^.  vi.  21  ;  1-m<1.  xiv.  15;  Zosirn.  iv.  24).  In  the 
earUest  times,  however,  GaUaeda.  or  at  least  its  S 
part,  was  wdtoned  a  part  of  Larilanla.  (SinK  ii. 
p.  152).  The  people  were  divided  into  two  creat 
tribes,  the  Cali.aIci  (or  Gaixabo)  Bbacabu 
(KaXXeAM)  af  Bpmrd^oi),  and  the  GaulaIci  (or 
fiAi.i.AKri)  LucKSSK.**  ( K.  oi  ouYTji'mr  i),  liesidea 
the  Artabki,  who,  though  geographically  belonging 
to  the  oonntiV,  were  regarwd  aa  a  sepaiate  peopl^ 
The  CallaTci  Hnirnrii  rer^-ived  their  name  frr.Tii  tix'ir 


ciiief  city,  Bbacaka  Auousta,  and  inhabited  the 
S.  of  Galtaaela,  fram  the  Dwioa  (Asaro)  up  to  tha 
MniM  (JfiMto):  and  tha  OiJhM  Li—  tha  IL 
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pdrt,  from  the  Bfinius  to  the  Navia;  these  received 
Ihi-ir  iiamo  from  tlieir  Gftpltd,  LUOUB  Auousn. 
It  sbottld  be  observed,  howevpr,  that  this  divi.sion 
WM  not  an  aihitrary  one,  as  might  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  derivation  of  the  names  from  the  two 
Boman  cities;  but  the  river  Minius  established 
m  naturd  boundary  between  the  two  tribes.  Each 
of  the  two  capital  dtiee  was,  under  the  Romans,  the 
■eat  of  a  ccmnentuMjuridicm,  that  of  Lucas  includinp 
16  peoples  besides  the  Celtiii  (i.  e.  Artabri)  and  the 
Lebunt,  and  a  free  population  of  about  166,000 ; 
that  of  Braeum,  twenty-four  cities,  and  175,000 
pcriMos,  amoof  whom  I'liny  mentionH,  l)osides  the 
Bracarii  theni8elTes,theBibttli,Coelerini,  Calln.ci.He- 
quafi8i,Limid,Querquemi  (Plin.iii.  3  8.4).  Ptolemy 
(ii.  6.  §§  24—27)  mentions,  as  minor  tribes  of  the 
.  CalUTci  Lucenses,  the  Capon  (Koiropoi),  Cilini, 
(KiAirot),  Lemavi  (Af/wwaf),  Bfie<lyes  (Ba/Ji/tj), 
•ad  Seorri  (Sravppof,  tuIro  2tfiouppo[)  ;  and,  (§§ 
40—49),  as  minor  tribes  of  the  Bracarii,  the  Turodi 
(TovpoSoi),  Ncmetatae  (J^ffiharai),  Coelerini  (Koj- 
Xtpaoi,  ( omp.  Plin.  iv.  20,  b.  34),  fiibali  (Bt0a\oi, 
comp.  Plin.iii.  3.s.4),  Limici  (AiMMof.comp.  Plin.  l.c.) 
on   the  river  Limia,   Luanci  (Aovayxot),  Gruii 
(rpoMoi,  the  Grovii  of  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  the 
Gnvii  of  Silius  Italicus,  i.  235,  iii.  366,  who  assigns 
to  them  the  whole  countn'  from  the  Durius  to  the 
U^a,  while  MeU  gives  them  even  a  wider  extent, 
floin  the  Durius  to  some  distance  N.  of  the  Minius  ; 
lyrimpe  originally  the  Grovii  were  betwpon  the 
rini  and  Limia,  and  the  Bracarii  between  the  Limia 
and  Minius),  Qnacemi  (Kovwtpvol,  the  Qnerqucmi 
«f  Pliny,  Lc,  and  Quarqnemi  of  an  inscription  ap. 
Omter,  p.  245,  no.  2),  Lubaeni  {Aoveatvoi,  the  Le- 
buni  of  Pliny,  tcX  and  Narbasi  (No^arai). 

Galkecia  is  a  rugged,  mountainons  conntry, 
ftniwd  by  the  extreme  branches  of  the  preat  moun- 
tain chain  which  strikes  off  from  the  Pyrenees 
westward  along  the  north  siiic  of  the  jxrinsula.  lt» 
chief  rN«r  was  the  Mixius  (3IttJio),  liowing  through 
the  plain  enclosed  between  the  range  just  named  and 
its  SW.  bruKh,  tbe  moontains  of  the  Asturrs,  and 
fclling  into  the  Athatie  on  tbe  W.  coast  Between 
thi^       the  Durius  an  tine  smaller  rivers,  one  of 
them, at  least,  powewing  considerable  intorc>t,  but  of 
which  tbe  namee  are  somewhat  diflicult  to  identify, 
prabiibly  on  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  earlier  writers.  Ptolemy  gives  them 
in  ngaiar  order,  from  S.  to  N.,  as  follows Avua 
(A«tfw  rorafxov  4K€o\al,  Ptol.  ii.  6.§  1 ;  Mela,iii.  1; 
^  dAwi  the  Calados,  which  Mela  mentions  next, 
teems  to  be  ths  N.  tribntaiy  of  the  ^  re,  now  called 
&tlAa  or  Ikste,  which  flows  down  from  near  Bragd): 
Nkbis  (N4«i«f  wrofm  MeAol,  Ptol.  Lc;  Mela, 
tciR, Omado;  tiiis would  be  taken,  on  tbe  evidence 
•f  the  name,  for  the  BaTvtr  of  Strabo  (iiL  153), 
ware  it  not  that  he  cocpraasly  identifies  the  Baenis 
wIUi  tbe  ICnins,  efridcBUy  bjr  a  confusion  of  names ; 
for  this,  and  the  next  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  only 
considerable  men  that  be  knows  in  these  parts): 
Lnnrs,  orLnnxs  (Aifttav  woTcyM>D  iitfoKal:  JAma,\  I 
donhtless  the  rivt  r  which  Stral»o(/!.c.)caIl.<»  the  river 
of  L>eUw,  adding  that  some  named  it  Linoaea  and 
cthefi  Belian  (A  rfj*  Ai{0qr,     riwf  AiAuiiay,  ol  8« 
BcAwni  KoXaXiiri),  and  that  it  flowed  from  the 
Geltiberi  and  VaccaeL   Mela,  who  transposee  it  to 
tiie  N.  oTthe  HhilnB,  calls  it  Lhnia,  or  tbe  River  of 
Olilivion  ("  ct  coi  Obliviouis  co;^nomcn  citt  Limia 
wtiere  some  scholan  find  in  the  word   Oblivionis  " 
tbo  origin  ef  8tmbo*t  BeMur;  comp.  Plin.  iv.  21,  s. 
15,  «ah  Uinlo  ce.  1I.P.  ol  aoclor  eH  Vam^  sbMt 
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Acminins,  qnem  alibi  ^oidam  intdh'gunt  et  Limseam 
▼ocank,  Obofieais  aatiqins  dictns,  mnltumque  fabu- 
losus;"  SiL  Ital.  i,  235,236.;  coop.  zri.  476,477: 
**  Quiqne  super  Gravios  luccntes  volvit  arenas, 
Infemae  populis  referens  oblivia  Lethes"): 

it  is  also  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Letbc  by 
Appian  (^HUp.  72)  and  Plutarch  (Quae**.  /£of».34), 
who  relate  that  the  first  Roman  tliat  cn».Hed  it  was 
Decimas  Bmtna,  when,  after  his  conquest  of  Lusi- 
tania,  he  iidvanc  cd  against  the  Bracarii,  tu  far  astlw 
Miuius,  B.  u  136.   from  Livy'a  histor>-  of  the  same 
event,  it  wonid  sesm  that  the  river  was  an  object  of 
superslitiou:!  terror  to  the  soldiers  of  Bratns,  for  tliey 
were  only  incited  to  paas  it  by  the  example  of  their 
generri,  who  snatdied  a  standard  froni  Ujc  bearer, 
and  l.ni  tlic  w  riy  in  pernon.    (Liv.  EpiL  It.,  where 
the  name  is  "fluroenOhliTionem;"  comp.  Flor.  ii.  17, 
"  ftnnidatamqne  anfitibni  flnmen  Oblivionis.'")  But 
whetlier  the  name  originated  in  the  snperstition  of 
the  aoldien,  who  had  been  tanght  to  look  for  tbe 
abodss  of  the  dead  in  thst  far  west  to  which  Uiey 
neemed  to  be  advancing,  aided  by  some  rawiliiblsiMn 
in  the  native  name,  or  from  the  latter  cause  only,  j.H 
all  nDBeriain.   (Comp.  Strab.  p.  106.)   It  deMrve» 
notice,  however,  that  a  trace  of  tbe  name  Belion, 
givOT  to  it  by  Strsbo^  appears  to  be  presemd  in  that 
of  the  hdke  Betm,  from  which  the  river  flows ;  and 
hence  Belir.n  iniiv  perhaps  have  been  the  true  name, 
and  Flnmen  Oblivionb  its  cormption.    The  names 
of     lifen  fai  tbo  eoontry  of  the  CallaTci  Luccn.sc8, 
N.  of  the  Jlinius,  which  possess  no  particuhu-  in- 
terest, are  obtained  firoro  Meh^  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy, 
though  with  seme  naeeitsinty,  as  follows:  Lakkon 
{Ur),  UixA  (Mela;  Oufo,  Ptol.:  Vila),  Tamaris 
{Tambrt\  Sabb  (Sor),  Flobius  {Rio  de  Castro\ 
Nkmth  (JUbAlb  Awnto),  Virus  \Allona),  Mka- 
Ri  s  {Mf-ro),  Iv^A  (prob.theNdftoiof  PtoL:  Juvia)\ 
the  two  last  fidlii^  into  tbe  Siaas  Artsbranun  CQ. 
o//VmO  aad  tha  KAmraio  (^avftl). 

The  only  nataial  productions  for  which  Gallaecia 
was  fiuned  sbmi^  Um  snciento  wcra  its  minenUs. 
Besides  tbe  gelden  sands  of  the  limins  referred  to  m 
the  passapes  quoted  above  from  Siliius  Italicus,  the 
country  yielded  abundance  of  tin  (Stnb.  iiL  p.  147  X 
and  a  aort  of  predoas  stent,  called  gemma  GaUaica. 
(Plin.  xxx\-ii.  10.  s.  59.)    The  people  \\ere  among 
the  least  dviliaed  in  Spain;  the  very  arototypes  of 
the  modem  GaOepot.  Their  chief  Bsnons  employ- 
ment was  divination,  their  superstitious  addiction  to 
which  art  alone  rescued  them  from  the  impuUtion 
of  AtbeisBL   Engnseed  by  this  occnpation,  or  else 
engaged  in  sport.s,  or  sunk  in  indolence,  except  when 
roused  by  wars,  they  left  all  huabaadnr  to  the  women. 
(SiLItaiLifl.S44~a5St 
"  Fibrarum  et  pennac  divinarumqne  ssgaoen 
Flanunarum  misit  dives  Gallaecia  pubem, 
Bartjars  nnne  patriis  ululantem  carmina  Unguis, 
Nunc  pedis  altemo  percuissa  verbcre  terra. 
Ad  numemm  resonas  gaudentem  plaudere  cetras. 
Base  requies  ludnsqoe  nria,  ea  sacra  voluptas. 
Cetera  fcmineus  peragit  labor:  addere  snleo 
Semina,  et  impresso  tellorem  vertere  aratro, 
Segne  viris;  qnidqnid  duro  sine  Marte  gerendum, 
Callaiei  anuox  dUt  inaqoisU  naritt") 
They  were  n  most  warlike  people,  prrferrinp  i?e.nth 
to  flight,  and  even  the  women  went  armed  to  tlie 
battle-field,  and  pot  themselves  to  death  when  they 
were  taken  captive,    f  Appian.  IIUp.  27.)  Their 
conquest  by  Decimus  Brutus  has  already  been  re- 
ftmdtob  Bm^altho^haiiaiad,  in  general  tiiaay 
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ti  have  sabilucd  nil  the  peoples  of  Gallaeda  (Flor. 
iu  17),  yet,  from  the  few  purticulan  nconied,  bis 
oonqnetts  apiwur  dearly  oat  to  bftfv  estanded  fiur,  if 

at  all.  N.  of  the  Minias,  m  that  tbey  incladtditly 
the  CallaXd  BneuiL  Ac,  li  tiie  rvj  mum  tiuM^ 
the  pRMXNWQl  H  Aendthu  Lepidtn  fiuM  so  an  ex- 
pedition !i:::uii.st  the  Vaccaci  (Liv.  Epit.  Ivi  ),  and  as 
the  Afltures  were  not  subdued  till  tlie  time  of  Au- 
fntttos,  die  eotintTT  of  CaUalci  Lncensee,  being 
only  open  to  the  Ii4>mHn.s  on  the  S.,  most  hare  been 
very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  sataeoted,  until  it  yielded 
to  Aogitsitas  wHh  the  other  NW.  tribee. 

Besiiies  tlie  two  capitals  of  Bracara  Auoitsta 
(Braga)  and  Li7ci;s  Auousn  {Liigo)^  the  foUow- 
ing  cities  and  towns  are  mentioned:  — 

I.  Towns  of  the  C:iII  i  Bnicarii:  1.  Cale  or 
Caum  (^Oporto),  at  tite  month  of  the  Dtirios,  and 
on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bracara,  35  M.  P.  from 
the  latter.  2.  On  the  road  from  Bracara  to  A$tu> 
rii'fl,  which  made  a  great  bend  southwards  to,  and 
jjc-rliajis  even  berond,  the  Darius  (Itin,  AnL  pp.  422, 
423):  Salacia,  20  }A.V.  {Stdamonde  f);  Trak- 
■IDIUM,  86  M.  P.  {Castro  de  Codesmot)  ;  Cai.a- 
DUKOM,  18  M.  P.  (Ciadiaf);  Ai)  Aqua-s  18  iLP. 
(Trbidadr);  Pinctum,  20  M.  P.  (/»«uW//);  Ro- 
BORETfM,  36  U.  P.  {Kobledn  or  Bmgafu;a  f);  CoM- 
PLKITTICA,  29  M.  p.  {Compludo)  ;  Ve.'*iatia,  25 
M.  p.  (  \  'inh<it.^f);  the  remaining;  tttations  belong  to 
the  Astures.  Ilesides  these,  Ptolemy  mcntinns  Ti  N- 
ToiiKKiA  (TowKT(igp<7o)  and  Araditcta  ('A/>a- 
Sot/KTo),  as  towns  of  the  Bracnrii  (ii.  6.  §  39). 
.3.  On  another  and  m<»re  direct  road,  leading  N.  from 
Bracara  to  the  Miniums,  and  thence  up  the  river 
tonanls  Astiirica  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  427,  428):  Sala- 
KIANA.  21  M.  p.  (Santiago  df  VUUln)  \  AyuAE 
OttlGiNis,  18  M.  P.  {Bannot  de  Bandf  or  £>r«i»«); 
Aquae  Qi'KK<ii  ENNAE,  14  M.  P.  {"Tiara.  Kawo- 
Ktpvwv,  Ptol. /.  c.  §47:  Rio  Cnlilo)  ;  (iKMiXAB, 
16  M.  P.  {Banos  df  Mttlgas  or  Sandras  f);  Sa- 
unrrEs,  14  M.  P.  {Ciil<l,lns  or  Orentef);  Pilve- 

BIDIl*M,  18  M.  I*.  {Cn.itro  <lf  CnldAas  OX  Rodirio  f), 
on  the  border  towanis  tlie  Astures.  4.  On  the  ro;id 
from  Bracara  to  Lurns  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  429):  Limia, 
19  M.  P.,  or  Forum  Liiniconim  {Ponte  de  Lima). 
probably  different  from  the  ^6pos  AimifcSf  of  Pto- 
Jenjr  (§44);  Tlde,  24  M.  P.,  or  Tvdc  (Plin.  iv. 

35;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  367,  xri.  369;  ToOSoi,  vulgo 
ToMai,  Ptol, c.  §45:  J'uif),  a  Ibrtress  of  the 
Oruii  or  Gravii,  said  to  bare  t>een  founded  by  Dio- 
med  and  a  colony  of  Aotolians.  (Plin.,  Sil.  Ital., 
U,ee.\  Dion.  Per.  485;  Avien.  JJfscr.  Orb.  631: 
Other  noticei  of  supposed  Greek  settlements  in  this 
quarter  are  found  in  Strabo,  iii.  p.  157.)  Bcsi<U'<! 
tlieae,  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  mentions  the  following :  Aquae 
Labvab  (*T8ara  Aoid,  §  40),  among  the  Tnradl; 
VoU)BKI(;a  (Olio\6€piya,  §  41),  among  the  N'cme- 
iatae;  CiiEuoBKioA  (KoiAi^^pryo,  §  42),  among 
the  Coalerini;  Fobom  BiBAU>KilM(#dpof  BitfaXwr, 
§  43:  prob.  flana  de  BoUo\  the  city  of  the  Bi- 
bali;  Mekva  (M*iMi/a,  §  46),  that  of  the  Loanci; 
GAMBAETtTM  (lUMifarrev,  $  48),  that  of  the  Ln- 
baeni;  re  ■!  1'i>i:i'm  Narbasorum  (4»Jpoj  Napfa- 
awv,  §  4 'J),  iliat  of  the  Narbasi.  To  these  most  be 
added  tlM  baths  of  AqaAB  Flatiab,  the  rains  of 
which  are  found  E.  of  Bracara,  at  Chavts  on  the 
river  Tamega,  which  is  still  crossed  by  the  ancient 
Roniaa  bridge  of  18  arehce.  (Inaor.  <qn.  Grater,  p. 
162.  no,  4.  I-.  24.').  no.  2;  Florer,  E$p.  S.  vol.  xv. 
p.  79;  Miuano,  Diccim.  Tul.  iiL  p.  85}  Ukert,  voL 
li  pt  I.  p.  346,) 
IL  Towns  of  the  Gdltfei  LnoMMt:  1.  On  the 


road  already  mentioned  (MOk  4)  fmm  Bm^7r«  |» 
Lucus,  and  thence  to  Aatmiea  (/(ta.  AtU.  ppu  429, 
430):  from  Ttade  (see  above),  Bobmda.  16  M.  P. 

{Borrinof);  TrKo^t  A,  10  M.  P.  {Tourtn  f)  ; 
AquAB  Celkhab  or  Cblibab,  24  M.  P.  ('Tterei 
dtpiik  rSw  KiXmkf,  FtdL  fi.  «.  $  25:  CmUu  M 

Rey);  Prta,  12  M.  P  .  whiih  is  pribaWy  an  emtf 
for  laiA  FijiviA,  a  city  of  the  Capori  (FloL  L  c 
§  24;  Inscr,  ap.  Gmter.'p.  305,  no  8:  £f  Arihots). 
>vhere  the  rood,  which  has  thu.s  far  kept  to  the  N. 
aloqg  the  sea-coast,  turns  NE.  ap  the  valley  of  tbe 
CTBSb  orfhe  Bar;  AasBOomA,  S3  M.  P.  (Santiago  o' 
CompotteUa  or  AMtore^T);  Brkvis,  12  >L  P.  ( t'rAo 
or  Bmresf);  AIarciak.  20  ILP^  probably  an 
error  for  Pons  Nartiak  {(><■  -s^.  RaT.  i».  45:  SaHa, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name);  LtJCTS  Arcnm, 
13  M.  P.  (Lugo).  2.  On  the  continoatioo  of  tb« 
same  road  to  Ajttnrica:  TiMAi>n«i')i  (/oataiMtraf)^ 
22  M.  P.,  or  TAI.AMUIA.  a  city  of  the  Seorri  (ToX«- 
/t£n},  Ptol.  /.  c.  §  27,  who  nientioa<i  N.  of  it  aootber 
town  of  the  same  }x?ople,  Aquae  QtnirTUfAK,*TS»> 
ra  Kovimit^a,  Qitinta  f)  ;  Poxs  Neviae  or  KaviaB* 
i.  c.  the  Bridge  of  the  River  Navia  (prob.  .\ttria 
de  Suama)y  whence  the  road  turns  S.  to  Uttakls, 
20  M.  P.  (Ctrrtdo  or  Domcm),  1 6  H.  P.  from  Ber- 
gidum  in  Astoria.  [Aotures.]  3.  Another  nmte, 
becinning  and  ending  in  tho  same  general  din>(  ti'V-i, 
but  striking  further  to  the  MW.  through  the  Akta- 
iiHi,  is  ijiven  in  tlu'  Itinerary  as  follows  (pp.  423 — 
425).  From  Bracani  by  tea  to  Aquae  Ceienae,  105 
stadia;  tlienee  again  by  si-a,  l'J5  stadia  to  Vicis 

Spacori-m  (OiJotJta  t)  OCuca.  Ptol.  I  c.  §  2.3:  I'i^o); 
thence  1 50  stadia  by  &ea  to  Ai>  Dlos  Pontes  (pnAt. 
PoBteffldhi);  theaoe  ISOstadia  by  sea  to  Graxdi- 
MlBmc  or  Gi„\NniMAim:M  (Oeop.  Ii;iv.  iv.  4.3; 
r\ai>94fupoi'.  Ptol.  /.  c:  prob.  Alurot,  at  the  m^utb 
of  the  Aoya),  whence,  aToiding  the  promont^ir)-  of 
Neriuni  {C.  Finisterre),  the  road  proceeded  by  Land 
NE.  to  rKiciLM>UM,  22  M.  P.  (lioTto  or  Aranton; 
apparently  the  Tov^iya  ^  Te^^inso  of  Ptuleonyf 
I.e.),  and  thence  to  Brioavtiim,  ^0  M  l',  the 
chief  seft> port  of  the  country  (aeeart,);  whence  it 
struck  inUuMi  to  Locos  AogiHti,  with  the  intetw 
mediate  station  «f  CARANiri  M,  18  M.  P.  from  Bri- 
gantium  and  1 7  from  Locos  (urob.  the  KofOfnov  of 
Ptolemy,  I  e. :  Guitmet  f).  Ptoleny  BMOtiann,  ia 
addition  to  the  above  places,  the  following  :  among 
the  Callal'ci  Looenses  (§  23),  BuU7M  (Bm!pe»)^ 
Ouna  ('OXIni),  Liborca  (AitsiiTKa),  Puvtia 

{nimla),  Tl  HUITIANA  (Toupowrrlova),  OcELfM 
('OffcAoK');  and  among  the  Lemavi  (§25),  Dacto- 
Niim  (Aandner);  and  Plioy  (ir.  20.  a.  84)  mea- 
tioiu)  Arobmoa,  as  a  not  iBBoariderable  pfaKo 
(Bajfona).  f  P.  S.1 

GAXLU  GISALPllfA  (Caos.  B.  O.  n.  IX  aba 
called  GA  LLIA  CITE'RIOK  (Cae.H,  B.  f7.  i.  54  ; 
Cic  de  Invent.  iL  37),  and  simply  GA'LLLA  (Cio. 
ad  Fam.  xiL  5),  b  the  name  nhieh  the  Bomaaa 
gave  to  Nortli  Italy  as  late  as  Uic  time  of  the  *Iii  - 
tator  Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  even  to  b.  a  43.  Caei^iar 
(B.  0.  L  10,  54;  iL  35)  aometiinea  indndea  Gallk 
Cis'ilpina  under  tho  name  Italia;  but  he  tlit-n  u>f^ 
the  t«rm  in  a  geographical,  and  not  in  a  poUckal 
sense.  The  name  Cisalpina  denoted  Galfia  aovth  cf 
the  .\lfis,  .IS  o{ijK)sod  to  Tran.*alpina  Gallia,  or  Gallia 
north  of  the  Alps;  and  Citerior  is  the  nearer  Gallia^ 
(Ls  opposed  to Ultarior (Caea. B.  O.  L  7, 10;  KC.L 
33)  or  the  further,  which  in  Caesar  means  the  Pro- 
Tiucia.  Ulterior  (jallia  was  also  osed  sometimes 
genarally,  to  signify  all  (hffia  north  of  the  Alpa. 
The  name  Gallia  T^gHtB,  applied  to  Giidpna  Gallia 
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which  oornrs  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War 
(viii.  24,  52),  aiid  in  later  writcn*,  was  given  at  8ome 
time  after  the  country  was  settled  by  the  Romaas, 
and  it  indicat<Hl  the  Tium«»ric'al  superiority  of  thfi 
Togati  or  Kouians  over  lh«  Gallic  population.  The 
Iriuilritanta  north  of  the  }*o  were  soinetimes  caQcd 
Transpadani  (Cic.  ad  Fain.  xvi.  12),  n  tonn  which 
implies  Cittpadani,  or  the  itiliabiUiiiLs  aoulh  of  the  Fo; 
bat  then  does  not  appear  to  1m  aaj  LatiD  antharitj 
for  the  wonl  Ci^padani. 

Among  the  various  names  by  which  the  Greek 
«rit«ra  designal*  this  country,  tonus  are  simply  de- 
jwrriptivc  of  its  gpoj^raphical  ppr^ition,  nnd  others 
represent  the  Komait  luunes.  Tlutarch  (C'acs.  c.  20) 
oub  it  4  niSw  Vakarla;  hot  there  is  no 
I.:it!ii  luithority  forthe  nameCiaunipndana.  Walcke- 
naer  conjectures  that  the  names  Gallia  Circam- 
piMlan,  Tfaaspsduia,  and  Cispadaoa  are  older  than 
the  term  Gallia  Cisnlpitia;  and  if  lio  conld  prove  that 
all  these  terms  were  used,  we  might  accept  his  hy- 
Mthesia.  Lhy  (inL  96)  caUs  tta  (Una  aboot  tha 
Po  "  Circumpa<lanos  cainpoa." 

Folybios  names  this  ooontry  both  KcAtuc^  and 
nUmrU  (81  77,  87);  bat  though  be  appUes  the 
Latin  woni  Transalpini  to  the  (Jalli  north  of  the 
Alps,  and  ezDUins  it  (iiL  15)  as  a  term  iu  use  in 
his  time,  he  deea  not  naa  the  nwd  Ciealiiini,  or  anf 
c<]uivalent  Greek  word.    He  comprehends  this  Cel- 
tics or  GaUtia  in  the  geograpbioal  term  Italia,  and 
dewribea  H  m  a  part  of  the  ItaBaa  paniMBla.  We 
may  conclude  that  the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
not  used  by  the  Uonuuu  before  they  were  acqoainted 
with  Gallia  TWiaalpina;  and  that  the  eUesI  name 
of  North  Italy  anionr;  the  Romans  was  simplj  Gallia. 
Tbe  £sct  that  the  Komans  gave  the  name  uf  Gallia 
to  the  chief  part  of  the  huSn  of  the  Po^  and  tlie 
name  of  Galli  to  the  j«><iplc.  would  be  some  ('\ndonrc 
of  the  identity  of  the  Galli  north  and  south  of  the 
Alps.  We  have  no  htstorical  eridenee  of  tfao  emi- 
gration of  \hv  Galli  into  Italy  bi  fure  the  time  that 
Livy  mentioas;  but  there  was  a  Uudition,  partially 
preMrred,  that  this  was  not  tbe  &st  time  that  tbe 
nation  appean^i  ssonth  of  the  Alps.    Cornelius  Boc< 
chos  ptorad  that  the  Umbri  were  of  the  stock  of  the 
QalH  Veteres.    (SoUnus,  Polphiit.  c  8.)  Serrios 
{pd  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  753),  using  nearly  the  same 
words  as  Solinus,  refers  to  Marcos  Autooinos  as 
bis  anthority,  by  whidi  name  Is  meant  H.  Anto- 
niux  Gnipho.    It  appears,  then,  that  »nn)C  «f  the 
Bmnan  men  of  letters  believed  that  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  Umbri  were  Galli  Veteres;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  facta  which  led  to  this  conclusion. 
Nor  do  we  know  who  tbe  Galli  Veteres  were;  but 
we  may  suppose  that  these  writers  meant  a  nation 
of  Galli  who  were  in  Italy  liefore  the  Galli  who 
croKsed  the  Alps  at  a  Liter  period.    There  are  no 
means  of  Approximating  to  a  sfdation  of  this  qnes- 
tkn,  «»ept  by  a  comparison  of  the  old  Itali:ai  lan- 
puaew  with  the  existing  Cumri  (Welsh),  or  with 
the  Gaelic,  ami  by  an  examination  of  the  names  of 
the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  Urtnal  llHltnres  of 
the  Italian  [x-ninsulii,  which  we  may  assume  to  be 
the  oldest  historical  records  that  exist  of  the  inha- 
bit-ints  of  Italy.    There  is  no  ancient  language  of 
Italy,  except  tlie  Latin,  of  which  we  have  any  com- 
petent knowlnljie;  and  there  is  no  ancient  language 
now  known,  with  which  we  can  compare  the  Latin 
and  tlic  names  in  the  Italian  peninMiIa,  except  the 
Bastjup,  the  Cumri,  and  the  Gaelic  dialects.  This 
comjwirison  han  been  made,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
Ciunri,  bj  ArchdeMOB  Williama,  who  ia  wall  ac> 


qiinlntcd  with  the  \\\-h\i  Innfruase.  (On  one  source 
of  tiie  non-Hellenic  jKirtion  i;f  the  Latin  Lmpiage, 
by  the  Kev.  Archdeacon  Williniiu*,  Tratuact,  of  the 
Iioi/dl  S(K'ietf)  f<f  Kilinbiirfjh,  Mil.  xiii.)  In  this 
cshjiy  tilt'  author  liniit,-<  liiiiihelt,  as  he  btate.s,  "to 
the  hubjcct  of  the  original  population  of  Central 
Italy,"  of  which  he  aflinii.s,  "  tliat  it  w:i?s  of  the  Cum- 
rian  or  Cinibrian  race,  co^imte  with  the  Cumri  of 
our  island,  and  that  their  language  formed  some 
I>i  rtion  of  the  non-Hellenic  elfiiicuts  of  the  Latin 
tongue."  The  question  is  one  lliat  requires  great 
nicety  in  dealing  with,  for  resemblances  of  wordaaiO 
very  deceptive;  bnt  it  is  a  fair  concluiion  that  we 
cannot  absolutely  reject  as  a  prultable  hypothesis, 
the  existence  of  a  people  in  the  peninsula  knf  befiw* 
all  historical  periods  commence,  whose  language  waa 
nearly  related  to  some  one  or  all  of  the  languages 
which  coma  under  the  general  denomination  of  C^- 
tic.  The  great  mountain-range  which  forms  the 
back-bone  of  the  peninsula  has  a  pure  Celtic  name, 
A-pennfaraa;  fcr  whether  the  A  is  a  enphenio  pnlix, 
or  whether  we  pn'ft-r  the  form  Ap-|)onnjnu«,  and 
consider  the  Ap  to  be  significant,  we  have  in  either 
case  the  loot  Ah,  amnmit,**  wUeh  appMia  is 
the  Alpes  Penninaa,  and  in  numerous  mountaia 
names  in  Great  Britain.  The  names  of  rivers  in 
tha  badn  ef  the  Po^  and  aa  ftr  aa  tbe  limitB  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  at  least,  the  Duri.!,  Stura,  Tura,  Turia, 
Athe&is,  Bedesis,  Medoacus,  Aesis,  Tinia,  Ansar,and 
manj  olbera,  are  either  preciselj  tbe  same  with  tbe 
names  of  many  rivrrs  in  Kranrr  and  Great  Britain, 
or  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  forms  by  a  perfectly 
fair  process.   (See  Mr.  WillianMl^  Essajr.) 

The  llom.'in!;.  after  they  had  pot  a  fo^itinp  in 
Transalpine  Gallia,  often  recognised  the  Aedui,  a 
people  enee  the  chief  of  aO  Galfo,  aa  their  **  bioClmn 
and  kinsmen"  (Caes.  Zf.  C  i.  43);  and  this  lias 
been  used  as  evidence  that  the  Bomans  thought  the 
velatiooahip  to  be  prated,  er  thejr  wonld  not  have 
given  such  a  title  to  barbarians,  and  those  who  wero 
their  greatest  euenues.  If  the  relationship  did  exist, 
we  most  of  oonrse  fio  a  long  way  bade  for  its  origin, 
to  the  ante-hi.storic.il  times  when  a  Rtiiiian  nation 
roae  oat  of  a  mixture  of  races,  one  of  which  waa 
CeMe.  Bnt  thia  fraternising  with  the  Aedni  seema 
as  easy  to  be  explained,  as  the  kinship  of  tbe 
Romans  and  the  Segeetani  of  Sicily  through  their 
commra  ancestor  Anwas.  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  33.) 
It  may  be  observed,  tiiat  if  we  admit  the  probability 
of  Celtic  nations  (Galli  Vetcros)  having  existed  in 
Italy  before  the  great  invasion  which  Livy  mentiona 
(v.  34),  this  probability  is  not  diminished  by  tbo 
fact  of  the  Galli  Veteres  not  having  maintained 
themselves  as  a  nation ;  imless  they  be  the  Umbri,  aa 
to  which  we  shall  never  make  all  the  learned  agree. 
For  the  Galli  have  not  been  able  to  fix  tliemselves  per- 
manently anywhere  out  of  their  native  limits ;  and  tbdr 
second  settlnnent  in  luly,  reocrded  bj  Poljpbioa  and 
Livy  (admitting  the  fact  of  a  prior  settlement)  wss 
ultimately  unsucce^bful.  The  proof  of  some  Celtic 
nation  having  been  in  tbe  peninsula  long  before  all 
historical  times,  rests  on  the  incorruptible  evidence 
of  the  geogra]^ical  names  of  the  peninsula. 

Tbe  anthorities  which  Livy  followed  state  that  the 
grsat  immipration  of  the  (Jalli  into  Italy  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  the  lionian  king  Tarquinius  I'riscus,  at 
which  time  the  Bitnriges  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
were  the  dnmiiiant  j.eojile  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  The 
causes  of  the  cmiLrration  were  excessive  population 
(Liv.  V.  34),  or,  as  I  rogua,  Justin's  anthority,  cays, 
civil  conunotkni.  The  caua  ia  not  very  nurtarial, 
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nor  can  we  with  cerUinQr  mj  what  it  was;  bat  it 
imj  ham  bean  both  thoa  casMs,  and  aoonathiiig 

cW.    The  (lalli  1:;ivr  nlw.iys  hocn  a  militan*  people; 

and  the  desire  of  active  etnplujineot,  the  weahoeas 

of  doiiifr  nothing,  and  tht  hope  uf  {bandar  woald  at 

any  tiine  Ix'  Miffit  it-nt  to  put  their  fighting  men  in 

motion.  Two  chieftains  led  the  enu^imnta.  Sigoresos 

oondnelcd  bia  roes  into  Geraiany,  into  tiie  ^VMt 

Uercynian  forest.  Livy  dijos  not     nti  -n  what  tribes 

aocompanied  ium;  nor  is  it  certain  wltether  he  ia 

ftOowmg  the  aane  aothorf^  as  Caeiar  (B.  O.  li. 

24),  who  sfieaks  of  the  Gallic  scttlrMu  ii's  in  the 

Uercjniaa  fonat.  BelloresiUf  the  other  chief,  led  to 

the  oonqnaat  of  North  Ilal^,  Bitnriges,  Anremi, 

Si-iinncs,  Aedai,  Ambarri|  CaiDntes,  and  Aulerci,  all 

which  nationa  beloiued  to  that  dirision  of  Gallia 

which  Gaaaar  eaOt  tt«  eomitiy  of  Utt  CSdtae  (i.  1). 

Tho  invaders  entered  Italy  by  tiiaTaurinus  Saltus, 

or  the  puts  of  Mont  Gunim't,  and  defeated  the 

Toaoana  or  Etmscana,  who  tim  hdd  the  phun  of 

the  Po,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ticinuit. 

Finding  here  a  people  named  Insnbres,  which  was 

also  the  name  of  a  [opui  of  the  Aedui,  thejr  boilt 

a  city  and  called  it  Mediolanum  (Milan).  The 

Insubres  uf  Gallia  Transalpina  are  only  known  from 

this  passage;  bat  there  was  a  Mediolanmn  near 

Logdunum,  and  it  is  soppoaed  tliat  this  plaoe  Diay 
mark  the  position  of  tiie  pagna  of  the  Insnbres.  Of 

the  namea  of  all  these  tribes  menti  ned  bj  Livy,  not 
one  appaan  in  the  geography  of  Italy  except  that  of 
the  Senonee,  and  tho  country  which  the  Senones 

occuped  was  south  of  the  Po.  Livy,  or  the  autho- 
rities that  he  followed,  probably  attemptod  Ui  ixpl^n 

the  orii^in  of  the  Cisaljiino  tribe  of  the  Insubres  or 
Isonibri  {'laofiSpoi)  a»  the  Greek  writers  call  them, 
by  the  clumsy  expedient  of  supposing  aQ  theae 
vadini,'  trifw-s  to  have  changed  their  nama  Ibr  OOe 
tli.it  llioy  fuund  on  the  spot,  which  happenadtobe 
the  name  of  a  small  Transalpine  pagus.  But  Livy 
has  not  explainctl  the  origin  of  the  liusubres;  and  if 
Ihc  Insubre*  were  in  North  Italy  before  this  invasion, 
and  were  a  Cdtir  (lojpli-.  they  must  have  come  in  a 
fiinnr>r  immij^ration;  and  if  Is-unibri  i-s  the  irenuine 
fonii  of  the  word,  we  may  assume  that  tiiey  were 
Umbri,  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  basin  of 
the  Po.  Indt*d,  if  we  look  carefully  at  Livy's  nar- 
rative, we  shall  see  that  he  does  not  bay  tliat  thei^c 
Insubres  whom  the  invadeiy  found  ia  Italy  were 
Galli;  nor  d^M's  lio  say  who  they  were.  He  leta  all 
the  names  of  the  invaiient  dimippcar,  and  thai  of  the 
Inaubres  remain  in  tlieir  place.  Yet  the  Insubres 
Were  f  irilli  l>eyond  all  doubt.  Polybiua  mealy  fixes 
the  potiition  of  the  Inaubres  as  one  of  the  Gallic 
aatiooa  of  Ciaalpine  Italy.  The  name  appears  in  his 
text  in  various  fiirms.  Slrabo  has  the  Homan  form 
Insubri,  and  in  one  place  ^unSpoi  (p.  218;  aud 
Graakunl*a  Mbta^  TVanal.  Strab.  vol.  i.  p.  373). 

A  new  band  arcording  to  Livy's  authorities  soon 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  same  pass,  the  Cenomani 
(Lit.  ▼.  35)  onder  Elitovius,  and  oorapiad  the  plaoea 
wlicre  in  Livy's  titnc  Brixia  (Bmrin)  and  Verotui 
were:  the  Lil>ui  were  the  previous  occupiers  of  these 
parla.  Uvjr  maj  not  have  perceiTed  that  ha  hia 
already  mentioned  (v.  34)  the  Aulcrci  as  Gallic  in- 
rmivn  of  Italy,  ud  tlwt  the  Cenomani  were  a 
diviiion  oftbe  Avkni.  [GnoitAm.]  Oatoftond 
a  tradition  somewhere  (Plin.  iii.  19)  that  the  Ceno- 
mani once  dwelt  near  ^lassilia  (Morsettfe)  in  the 

eauntijef  the  Voleae,  which,  if  the  traditioB  ia  true,  I  in  TranaalpinaGalUaealled  MedielaiuKD;  and 
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The  Cenomani  (Livy)  were  followed  by  the  SaQsTn, 
wlwaettled  mar  an  ancient  piople,  Laeri,  Li?nr«*.^ 

as  some  texts  have  it.  "  who  dwelt  ab-fut  thf  riv-r 
Tidnns."  Bnt  here  Livj  has  not  obaecred,  tboi^fa 
he  knew  the  &ot,  that  the  Salhmi  ar&dy«sw«re 

Liciiri.uus,  and  dwelt  between  the  Lower  Rh-ioe  an  1 
the  Alps.  In  thia  pasaage  (▼•  35)  perha^  ha  maj 
mean  wb  ^Inttf 

Another  band  of  invaders,  Bcii  and  Linrones, 
croBsed  the  Alps  by  the  Pennine  pass  (the  (rreal  St. 
Btmord),  and  iBnding  all  the  eemtij  eeeupwd  bc^ 
tween  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  they  passed  the  ri  .  r  ■  u 
rafta,  aud  drove  oat  of  the  oonntiy  both  Kimscaas 
and  Umbri;  hat  thej  did  net  adranee  beyond  tin 
Apennines.  (Liv.  v.  35.)  The  position  of  the  Gallic 
Lingones  of  Caaaar  a  tinw  ia  marked  hj  tint  site  of 
Langres,  in  IIm  eeaatrf  at  the  head  of  tfw 
but  the  original  country  of  the  Boii  [Boil]  is 
tain.  The  Senones  (Liv.  35)  were  the  laat  i»- 
Taders,  and  they  occupied  the  coast  «f  tha  AdraHie 
from  tile  river  Utis  ( Muntime')  to  the  Acsis  (£«mo), 
which  ia  a  Uttie  nortli  of  Ancooa.  Livy  haa  alrmdj 
mentuned  Senones  amoi^  the  first  invadera.  The 
Senones  and  Lingooes  were  also  Celtae;  and  tbe  Se- 
nones were  from  the  basin  of  the  Seime.  All  Um 
tribes  which  Livy  here  enumerates  appear  in  Caesar  s 
liistory  of  the  (^Ulio  War,  except  the  Insubnas  and 
the  Salluvii,  who  were  in  Caaaar'a  time  within  tha 
Umits  uf  the  Provincia. 

wAl  tha  tiaa  of  the  Gallic  inrauoo  the  Tuscans, 
who  were  the  masters  of  this  country,^  had  boilt 
many  towns,  cleared  the  forests,  cut  canahs  and 
made  embankments;  at  least,  tradition  assigned  to 
them  iiio  credit  of  dmng  thi".     Polybios  (ii.  17) 
assigns  a  very  simple  cause  to  the  G.illic  invasious 
of  this  fine  country.    The  Galli  had  often  craafi«d 
the  Alps  to  trade  with  tlie  inhahitants  r.f  tfif  y  lu'.*. 
and  they  soon  found  a  pretext  for  belzirii;  lhL>  Lai.d 
of  plenty,  as  they  have  done  since.     Mantua,  one  -jf 
the  old  Tuscan  towns  north  of  the  Po  (Plin.  iii.  19), 
survived  the  G:illic  invasion,  being  probably  saved  by 
its  position  amidst  marshes;  but  Melpum  (as  it 
stands  in  Pliny ".><  text,  iii.  17),  one  of  the  ric  h<«>,i 
Tuscan  cities,  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Insubn*^  li*iii, 
and  Senones,  on  the  day  on  which  Camillus  took 
Vi  ii.    The  descri].ti"n  which  Polybiua  gives  of  the 
habits  of  these  I  nmsulpinc  nations  (iL  17)  ia  jtist^  ij^ 
what  we  might  expect.  They  lived  in  imwallad  «0> 
lapes,  —  in  Ji  jum-s  of  some  kind,  we  mmt  suppnee, , 
or  they  could  not  liave  been  villages, — bol  they  had  [ 
no  honaehold  stnff :  their  bed  was  straw,  k 
gra.*^,  and  flesh  their  fo<xl;  their  only  business  and 
all  that  tiiey  understood  was  agriculture  and  war. 
Their  agricnltnre  did  not  oonsiit  in  tilling  tha  gnmnd,  j 
but  in  fifdinfj  sheep  and  rattle,  which,  with  gold, 
formed  their  wealth,  because  theee  were  the  thinga 
that  theif  coold  most  easfly  cany  ahovt  with  them: 
the  chiefs  were  most  concerned  tn  hnve  .i  larje  train 
of  foilowerSi  for  a  man  was  feared  and  napectnl  in 
proportion  to  the  nombar  ef  Mk  that  hahadaheot 
him.    Such  a  people  would  ni/t  f  nind  towns  on  their 
fiiBt  invasion  oi  lulji  indeed,  the  founding  of  towna 
«e«U  ham  bean  nadMa,  fbr  thay  did  not  lift  in  tkam, 
and  if  they  had  ch'.isen  that  mode  of  life  they  might 
have  been  content  with  the  Toecan  citiea.  Livy's 
atory  of  the  fnmdation  of  Hediehuram,  Bcixk,  and 
Verona     a  f  dilo;  .and  yet  Me  UoUnum  at  le*>l  is 
an  uudoubled  Gaihc  name,  for  there  are  several  cities 


miqr  iuivo  been  during  their  iiiiirrutii  n  fr  irn  tiieir 
origiml  ooontiy  between  tbe  Loire  aud  the  ikmc. 


and  Verona  are  probably  Gallic  too. 
I     These  a udjicioua  barbarians  lened  coutnbutiona< 
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nil  Ihoir  neighboora.  Tbi6  moit  memorable  event  in 
tlui  early  hutorj  of  RoOM  Is  the  capture  of  the  citj 
ity  a  bond  of  these  ItaliAn  Galii,  who,  afier  tJircaten- 
vv^  Clusium  (Liv.  y.  33),  turned  their  arma  against 
the  liuinaii^,  who  had  taken  thiit  Etnucan  city  under 
their  protection.  The  Galli  mod  the  Romana  first 
tried  their  8tren«;th  on  the  Allia,  a  small  affluent  of 
the  Tiber.  The  liomans  were  defeated,  and  this 
yrns  for  e\'er  a  bUck  day  in  their  calendar  (b.  c 
390).  The  capture  of  Rome  and  the  siege  of  the 
Cupitol  by  the  Oaiii  were  embelli&hed  with  the  fiction 
that  characteriaei  all  tin  mUf  Boaoan  history.  To 
the  G:UIi  this  was  ik*  rnorf  than  one  of  their  ordinary 
marnuding  cx(<editi<>n:i.  Au  invasion  of  the  laiidtt  of 
the  GalU  by  their  neighboars  the  Venetl  i^i  assigned 
n-s  t!ic  immediate  cause  of  their  retrpat  from  Komo. 
iXiiucstic  quarrels  kept  them  at  home  fur  some  time; 
and  tiiej  had  abo  enemies  around  tiiem.  The  Galli 
luul  lieoomc  ]:)0s8essed  of  the  plains  only,  and  the 
mounttinovni  of  the  Alps  knew  the  value  of  pluiuler 
as  well  as  the  Galli.  They  were  probably  ki  pt 
fully  employed  in  taking  care  of  thcniMlvcs  tur  tlio 
B{«cc  of  thirty  years  tiiat  elapsed  belwcen  the  cap- 
ture of  Home  and  the  next  ex]iedition  to  the  sooth. 
But,  from  the  time  of  their  hllle  city  being  sacked, 
the  Uunuins  knew  that  they  had  an  enemy  whcon 
thaj  most  destngr,  or  pariah  themselves.  Qallicns 
tiitnultus,"  or  simply  "  tumultus,"  wa.s  the  name  that 
they  gave  to  a  ho6tiie  movement  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
of  North  Italj.  Tliia  was  the  aignal  to  prepare  for 
a  desperate  fight  (Liv.  viii  20);  for  with  the  Galli, 
says  isollast,  the  Komans  fought  fur  their  ejustence, 
not  tor  glory  (JML  Jiiff.  o.  114).  Thajr  tat  apart 
a  n»srrved  treasure  in  the  Capit/)l  for  the  emergencies 
of  a  Galhc  war;  for  the  fear  of  the  GaUi  seems  to 
hm  beni  tha  an^  of  the  aanrhmi  matHoB^  as  it 
va.s  HonMtinaa  odled.  (Apfian,  B,  C.  0. 41;  Lit. 
zzvii.  10.) 

Thirty  yaan  all4r      captors  of  Boma,  aa  Folf- 

Miis  (ii.  18,  19)  fixes  the  time,  the  Galli  came  again 
vrith  a  large  force  as  far  as  Alba,  and  the  Boouuis 
^iwtaMdtoiiMat  tham.  Hm  hiatarian  doaa  not 
s;iy  how  long  they  staid  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
BoaM;  but,  as  h»  says  that  they  came  twelve  yean 
afterwards  with  a  gnat  fimo,  wo  maf  mftr  that 
tlicy  staid  the  first  time  as  Ioiil;  a.s  the  country  could 
maintain  them.  The  second  time  that  the/  came 
the  Rooiam  with  their  alliea  were  ready  to  meet  them ; 
hut  the  GaUi  fled  as  the  Romans  .idvanccd,  and,  n-- 
toming  to  their  own  country,  remained  quiet  for 
thfarteaD  joan.  Finding  that  the  Ronww  wwe  m- 
creasiog  in  power,  the  Galli  rnn.sontt-<t  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  them,  which  they  strictly  obeenred  for 
thirty  yeanu  This  dry  namtifo  of  Polybiiia  la 
tniH^gh  to  show  what  a  dangerous  enemy  the  Gaul 
waa  to  tha  dtj  on  the  Tiber.  We  oaa  eaai^  ima- 
^awhat  Lafimn  aoflbod  from  theee  pitileae  oarba- 
rians.  The  Romans  had  many  traditions  or  fictiou.s 
•bout  these  Gallic  wars;  and  a  manreUoos  story  of 
Titna  Haafina  fighting  a  dud  witii  a  Gallic  giant 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  in  presence  of  both  armies, 
and  kilUqg  him.  (LIt.  viL  10.)  Manlios  took  fi-om 
the  neck  of  his  enemy  a  blood-stained  chain  (torques), 
and  pot  it  on  his  own  neck;  and  the  soldiers  gave  him 
the  name  Tortjnattts,  which  became  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  a  noble  Roman  fiunily.  The  narrative 
of  Liry  contains  two  facts  worth  notice.  The  Galli 
made  Tibur  on  the  Anio  their  strong  poet  in  some 
one  or  mure  of  theao  inva&ions,  and  the  people 
Tibur  joined  them  against  the  Romans.  The  GaUi 
.abo  earned  their  iacnnianR  into  Campania  (Lir.  ni. 


11),  and,  either  going  or  retnming,  plundered  tho 
country  about  Lavicnm,  Tuscninm,  and  the  Allxin 
territory.  The  Roman  annalistji  Iiere  repeat  the 
story  of  Torquatus  nnder  another  form.  A  Galhc 
giant  challenges  the  Romans,  and  is  killed  in  a  duel 
by  M.  Valerias;  bat  Ui  ^ory  was  not  equd  to  that 
of  ManUus,  for  a  raven  came  to  his  as«i><tance  and 
pecked  and  scratched  tlie  face  and  eyes  of  the  Gaol, 
till,  blinded  and  frightened  oat  of  his  senses,  he  was 
pierced  by  the  sword  of  the  Roman.    (Liv.  vii.  26.) 

About  B.  c.  299  some  frci>h  bands  of  Transalpine 
Galli  crossed  the  monntaiith  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  without  U'intr  inviti-d.  'I'iioiiL'h  we  dn  not  know 
when  the  Trau&alpine  people  lirbt  found  their  way 
across  the  Alps,  we  know  that  they  have  at  intervals, 
whenever  tho  (m  iwirtunity  has  offered,  repeated  these 
visits  up  to  the  pn-.swit  lime.  To  get  rid  of  these 
dangerous  kinsmen,  the  Cisalpine  Galli  pushed  them 
on  against  the  Komans,  and  joined  tlifin  in  an  cx- 
pediuon  to  the  M)uth.  In  their  way  through  Etruiia 
their  numbers  were  increased  by  some  Tuscaaa. 
They  got  a  good  booty  within  the  Roman  territorj', 
and  returned ;  but,  as  usual  witli  the  nation,  they  hiid 
a  diiipute  about  tha  fiviaifln  of  the  spoil,  and  came 
to  blows.  They  were  given  t<»  drink  and  all  kinds 
of  excess,  and  iond  of  quxurcls.  Four  years  later 
(B.C.  296)  the  GalU  and  the  Samnites  were  leagvad 
together.  (Polyb.  ii.  19.)  Uvy  (x.  21)  mentions 
the  Umbri  and  Etruscans  ai^o  as  joining  the  league 
against  the  Romans.  Polybins  atataa  Suit  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  with  loss  in  the  territory  of  the 
Camertii,  as  he  calls  it.  (Compw  Liv.  z.  26).  But 
in  another  battle,  lba|^t  •  mr  dayi  after  b  the 
neii;hb(itirh(Xifl  of  Sontimitn,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  the  Romans  defeated  the  Galli  and  theur 
allies.  Livy,  b  htt  daaariptfan  of  this  battle  (x.  28), 
for  the  first  time  mentions  the  wnr-t  liariots  of  the 
Galli  (jB$$eda).  Caesar,  in  his  Galhc  War,  never 
apeakt  of  the  Tianaalpbe  OalH  nafaig  war-«hariot8; 
and  when  he  invaded  Britain  and  found  them  there, 
the  strangeness  of  the  thing  led  him  to  describe  it 
mbntely.  Theae  wai^ehaikta  of  Livy  arc  pirobably 
a  rhetorical embellifthmrnt.  The  charioti* (tri/yw^iStj) 
which  Polybins  (ii.  28)  speaks  of  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  war^charieta.  Livy  ia,  however,  aatisfied 
with  fixing  tho  number  of  the  enemy  tliat  fell  at 
25,UOU,  which  later  writers  raised  to  40,000  and 
100,000.  It  waa  a  netofy  won  after  a  hard  lig^t, 
aiul  on  Gallic  ground.  It  was  a  sign  that  Rome  was 
growing  stronger,  and  that  the  latter  daya  cf  tha 
GalH  were  approaehing. 

About  ten  years  later  (n.  r.  283)  the  GaUi  Seno- 
nes,  with  a  laigo  force,  besieged  Anretium  {Arezto), 
an  Etmaoan  town  under  the  prateetion  of  Rome. 
The  Romans  came  to  its  reUcf,  under  L.  Caecilios 
UeteUos.  fianan  ambaMadon,  however,  were  first 
aent  to  ezpoatnfaite  with  tha  SeiieneB,  and  to  induce 
them  to  n  tire ;  but  they  were  murdered  by  the  Galli, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  natioae.  Polybius  telLs  tho 
story  of  the  massacre  somewhat  difierently.  Upon 
tliis  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  entered  the 
countxy  of  the  Senooea,  burnt  all  before  him,  put  the 
men  to  the  sword,  and  earned  ofi*  the  women  and 
chikiren.  He  treated  the  Galli  as  they  had  treated 
other  nations.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  was  de- 
feated by  the  Senooes  before  Arretium,  with  great 
loKS ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  enemy.  (Comp.  Polyb.  ii.  19  with  Liv. 
Epit.  12,  and  Freinsbeim's  Supplement).  The  quar- 
rvl  between  the  Romans  and  tlw  Senones  waa  acoi 
daciaively  aetUed.  Tha  Boomm  gam  than  a  cm. 
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Plete  deSmL  Most  of  the  SenoDM  CbU  in  Uw  baUle, 
and  tbt  Bomans,  driving  the  remainder  out  «f  the 
coanUjf  at  last  got  a  firm  fuoting  north  of  the 
ApeniuMi,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This 
was  the  fint  part  of  Gallia  to  which  thejr  MOt  a 
colony.  It  was  named  Sena  Gallica  (Smigaglitt), 
to  distin^uiiih  it  from  Sena  in  Etmria.  The  Epitome 
of  Li\7  (£p.  1 1 )  plac^  the  foandation  of  Sena  Gallica 
before  the  cuinplete  conquest  of  the  Senones,  which 
mtu^t  be  a  mistake.  This  occnpation  of  the  coontrj 
of  the  Senoiie^s  alarmed  their  neighbours  the  Boii, 
who,  prevailing  on  the  Tuscans  to  join  them,  ad- 
rnnred  as  far  as  Lake  Vndimon  in  Etmria,  apparently 
on  their  way  to  Rome.  But  they  were  met  at  the  lake 
by  the  Romans,  who  slaughtered  the  greater  part 
Ixifli  of  tlic  Tuscans  and  the  Boil.  TLe  next  yrar 
tin-  LtriiH-aiis  and  Hoii  niustered  ail  the  youth  that 
rould  bear  ann.s,  and  a^^'ain  WflV  deftatad  by  the 
iJuiiiiins.  The  Galli  and  Ktmscans  were  now  glad 
to  accept  tenus  of  jieace.  "  These  m  t  nl.>,"  .says  Po- 
ly i>i  us  (ii.  20), "  took  place  in  the  third  year  before 
I'yrrhus  cn»sse<l  into  Italy,  and  in  the  fifth  year  be- 
fore the  dfslruction  of  the  Galli  at  Delphi;  for  at 
these  times  F<»lime  put  into  all  the  Galli  a  kind  of 
pestilential  disposition  for  war."  This  fitatenient 
lixes  the  events  at  the  year  n.  c.  282.  These  wars 
with  the  Galli  wen  tm  Boinan  apprenticeship  to 
danger,  fir  they  never  met  with  more  dej>penite 
enenues ;  and  the  interval  of  forty-five  years'  rost 
from  all  fhitber  distarbanoe  ftora  tlmk  quarter  whidt 
fi)lli)wed  the  peace,  left  the  Romaas  leisure  to  fight 
with  Pjrrhos,  who  invaded  Italy,  and  to  cany  on 
tbair  mt  war  with  the  Carthafintana. 

The  Romans  had  cxritM  tlie  fears  of  the  Galli  by 
founding  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena;  but  in  268  they 
went  ftulhar  nordi,  and  nonded  tiia  Latia  eiknf  of 
Ariininum  (Rimini).  P<ily}ii-i'i(ii.  21),  in  a  few  words 
full  of  meaning,  shows  how  the  new  war  b^an: 
**  When  then  of  the  GalH  who  had  aeen  thetenible 
tliiiir's  departed  from  thl*!  life  by  rci-on  of  their  years, 
and  a  new  rsice  came  on,  foil  of  passion,  withoat  reason, 
and  having  no  experieneeaf  aMmmrhavh^  leenall 
kinds  of  evil  and  events,  tlioy  l>p;ran  a;rain  to  stir  the 
state  of  affiurs,  as  is  natural,  and  to  be  irritated 
afiidnst  the  BoinaM  by  any  thinf;  that  occnned.** 
Till'  chiefs  privately  sent  for  a  body  of  Transialpine 
GalU,  who  marched  to  Ariminom ;  bat  there  the 
eannnott  watt  maaoff  the  Boii,  diatras^f^  ^  mw 
comers,  and  quarrellinir  with  thoir  own  leaders,  killed 
their  chiefo  Atis  and  Galatus,  and  then  came  to  a 
pitdied  battle  witii  their  Tmualpiiw  alBet.  Five 
yrars  af^cr  tliis  (n.  r.  232)  the  tribune  C.  Fla- 
minius  carried  a  bill  for  the  divisioa  of  the  land  in 
Fiomnm,  from  whidi  they  had  ejected  tlw  Staooea, 
and  the  distributit^n  of  it  Httiong  Roman  citizens. 
This  is  the  allotment  of  the  Qaliicos  afar  "  which 
ii  often  mentioned  (Cie.  dt  8m.  e.  4);  a  measure 
which  Polybius  consi<lcrs  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  a  obange  in  the  Boman  atate  to  the  worse,  bat 
wineh  WB8  eertainly  tiw  eanae  «f  a  dangerous  war: 
for  the  Galli  now  saw  that  the  Romans  aimed  at 
their  total  destroction.  The  Boii,  who  were  nearei>t 
to  tiw  WW  Boman  tarritoiy,  and  the  Isombri  (In- 
eubres),  the  most  powerfid  of  the  Gallic  peoples  in 
Italy,  invited  some  Galli  firem  bejond  the  Alps  to 
come  and  help  them  against  the  Komans.  These 
Galli,  who  were  from  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  were 
called  Gaesati,  or  "  mercenaries,"  for  that,  says  Po- 
lylMUs,  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
though  the  word  might  have  got  that  .sense  in  the 
time  of  Polljbiai^  it  was  apparaatJ^  not  tha  oi^;iaal 


meaning;  for  ^'gaesom*  u  a  Gallie  name  Ik  a 
javelin.  TIm  men  fimn  beyond  the  Alpa  aaottmitr 
the  kings  Ceocolitan  and  Aneroe»t;  uid  never  did  s 
larger,  more  fiunoos,  or  more  warlike  body  of  tnxfa 
go  out  of  these  parts  of  Gallia.  (Polyb.iL  22.)  The 
Romans  made  great  preparations  for  this  wmr,  whkh 
was  to  decide  whether  they  or  the  Galli  were  to  be 
the  masters  of  Italy.  It  was  eight  years  after  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  Picennm,  and  in  B.  &  SSS, 
when  the  Gaesati  oune  to  the  Po.  They  vera  joined 
by  the  Isombri  and  Boii  ;  but  the  Cenoaum  aad 
the  Veneti,  having  been  vi$.ited  by  SMne  Roman  am> 
bnsHadors.  forsooV  the  Gallic  conffderatKjn  for  a 
li"inan  alliance,  and  the  Galli  were  t^liged  to  k»fc 
a  force  behind  them  to  watch  these  people.  Thi^ 
entered  Tuscany  with  .50.000  foot  and  20.04X>  h' tn- 
and  waggons,  under  the  command  of  Concoiiuui, 
Aneroest,  and  Britomar.  (Floras,  ii.  3.) 

The  alarm  of  the  Italians  was  shown  by  th«ir 
readiness  to  asoLst  the  Romans  with  men  and  all 
kinds  of  supplies;  for  they  did  not  view  tbe  Gaifi 
simply  as  the  enemies  of  Rome,  but  as  tbe  enfrnks 
of  the  whole  peninsula,  from  whom  they  c«>uld  »»xprtt 
no  mercy.  Polybins  (ii.  24)  has  given  an  enttme- 
ration  nf  tlie  force  of  Italy  at  this  t  riticil  time,  far 
the  paqxise  of  showing  what  a  hold  uodertaki^ 
Hannibal's  subsequent  invasion  was.  The  whols 
number  of  mon  capable  of  bearing  ann-s.  R  .niiins  afti 
Socii,  was  700,000  foot,  and  70,OOU  horse.  The 
ntunber  that  was  eaOed  out  far  the  deftnee  of  Bane 
was  above  1. "50,000  foot,  and  GOOO  hf>rM>.  Th-> 
GaUic  army  advanced  through  Etmria  as  far  as  Clo- 
sinm,  plondsring  all  befersllism;  hot  Isaninf  thit 
there  was  a  Roman  army  in  their  rear,  they  retreated 
towards  Faesolae,  followed  by  the  Romans.  A  battk 
was  fought.  In  mbSA  tiia  Bomans  wcvs  dt<fstaiL 
The  consul  L.  Aemilins  Papus,  whn  ha<l  5*nt  tr. 
Ariminom  to  oppose  the  enemy's  march  in  that 
quarter,  hsaring  of  tha  adtanea  of  tiia  GalH  opea 
Home,  moved  from  the  upper  sea,  and  camo  np  wi;h 
the  GiUli  after  their  victory  over  the  iiumans.  The 
Galh,  who  wishad  to  sbto  tlieu  buotj,  novad  daw 
to  the  coast,  with  the  consul  after  them  :  aid  it 
happened  at  this  time  that  C.  Atilios  Bcgoloi^  Ihs 
otlisr  consul,  who  was  teluiiihi||  finon  Saiiliu^  had 
landed  with  his  trnojis  at  Pis.no,  and  wa-s  mm  liitig 
towards  Rome  by  tbe  opposite  road  to  that  which  the 
Chdli  had  taken.   Tbi&f  were  goinrr  north,  and  the 

ConMil  was  Ci.'iiiiii;^  .'■oiith.     Thus  tli>-y  wcrr  h( -rnifii 

in  between  two  armies;  bat,  hke  brave  and  skilinl 
soldiers,  finding  an  enemy  biftre  and  behind,  they 
formed  two  Imes  of  battk',  and  presented  two  froota 
to  thdr  enemy's  two  armies.  The  Galli  were  near 
Teiamo,  as  PelyUas  says,  on  the  ooaat  at  Etreria, 
when  their  foragers  fell  in  with  the  advnnead  tmofO 
of  Atiliusi  bat  it  is  not  easy  to  see  wbf  tbtj 
got  so  ftr  aouth,  as  their  <4>jcct  was  to  ratrast  m 
quickly  as  they  could.  Tbe  Galli  fboght  with  the  meat 
resolute  courage,  being  in  no  rmtect  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  except  in  the  quality  of  usir  weapons  and 
their  armour.  It  is  said  that  40,000  Galli  peridbadj, 
and  10,000  were  made  prisoners.  "  In  thas  mannrr, 
then,  the  most  formidable  of  the  Cdtic  invasions  wm 
brought  to  nought,  after  tbreatenmg  all  the  Italians, 
and  especially  the  Romans^  with  fpmt  and  tarrihia 
danger."  (Polybius.) 

In  the  foliowini;  year  the  Boii  snbotttsd;  and  tn 
n.  c.  223  the  Romans  for  the  lii-st  time  crossrtl  tho 
Po  with  their  annie8,and  invaded  the  country  of  tbe 
Insabres,  under  the  commsnd  of  the  oonanl  C.  Fla- 
miotaSf  who  defeated  tha  aMO^  la  •  giant  bstdsb 
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'^^FioljlliaA^  Ukis  occasian  states  a  enrioos  fact  about 
the  CUlne  twwds :  ther  were  made  onir  for  catting, 
and  were  so  bad  that  they  were  bent  bj  the  first 
heavj  blow,  and  ooukl  not  be  used  a^aio  till  the  men 
had  straightened  them  on  the  ground  bj  means  of 
their  fecL  The  Roman  sword  was  pointed  and  6tted 
for  a  thrust.  In  the  following  year  (a,  c.  222)  the 
coni«nls  M.  Claadius  Marcellus  and  Cn.  Cornelias 
Sdpio  continued  the  war  against  the  Insubres,  who 
sent  for  a  freah  Ixxly  of  Gaesati  to  help  them.  The 
Koinans  took  Acrrrne  on  the  Addua,  and  Mediolanum, 
the  efakf  town  of  tlie  Insubrc?,  by  storm.  This  ended 
th«  war;  and  the  Insubres  submitted  without  tfrtns. 
Manellu^i  (n.  c.  221)  had  a  triumph  in  which  ho 
carried  the  Sif  ilia  Opima,  having  killed  with  his 
own  hand  a  Gallic  prince,  VinJomaru''.  (Pint. 
MttrcfUus,S.)  In  n.  c.  218  the  IJ<jniaii-s  plai.t^tl 
two  I^tin  colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  each  of 
6000  niiM),  — 1*1  .K-cnti.i  {Piacema)  on  the  w)uth  si<it< 
of  the  I'o,  und  Orciiiona  near  the  north  bank  oi  the 
virer  *  littb  hnrar  dom.  The  Italian  Galli,  though 
beaten,  were  not  disposed  to  remain  quiet,  and  it  was 
in  the  hu{ie  of  ruusing  this  formidable  people  against 
the  RoinanH  that  ^uunbal  determined  to  invade 
Italy  through  their  country  (u.  c.  218).  He  hoped 
\Tith  the  aid  uf  the  GaUi  to  destroy  the  Koman 
empire.  When  Polybina  begm  hU  history  of  the 
Set  imil  Punic  War,  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  it 
his  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Ciiialpine 
Galli  down  to  b.  o.  2 18,  which  has  often  been  referred 
to  here.  But  as  he  well  knew  the  value  of  a  geo- 
graphical de-cription  of  a  coantry  which  is  the  scene 
of  historical  emits  (iii.  36),  he  prefixed  to  his  his- 
t/)rical  sketch  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  an  outline  of 
tiie  geography  of  the  country  which  they  occujned 
(iL14,Ae.).  This  is  the  first  attempt  thKt  no  find 
at  a  geographical  description  that  de^en-es  the 
luune.  Poly  bins  (iL  14)  oompares  Italy  to  a  triangle, 
the  ■pSK  «r  whieh  is  at  the  tottth,  in  the  woBMBtory 
which  he  calls  Cocynthus.  [CocwTiii's.  J  The  base 
of  this  triangle  is  the  hill  country  along  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  (4  rSir  "AXnm  wmpmptUt),  nhidi,  bq^miing 
Irani  Massalia  {Jlfarjellli)  ruul  the  parts  above  the 
fi—**«'^«^«  sea,  extends  without  interruption  to  the 
imMrvMstTsesssoftlMAdrittie;  bat  it  does  not  quite 

reach  tlie  Adriatic,  for  it  stops  short,  and  leaves  a 
small  intervening  space.  At  the  base  of  this  hill 
esnntry,  on  tiie  south,  lie  the  most  Bortheni  plsins  of 
Italy,  which  were  the  seat  of  the  Gallic  paoplss. 
Thoe  plains  also  form  a  triangular  figure,  th«  apex 
of  wiridi  is  at  the  jvnetian  of  tke  Alps  snd  Apeunnes, 
not  far  from  the  Siirdinian  sea  alxive  Ma'-salia.  Tlie 
northern  aide  of  this  triangle,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Alpt,  is  SSOO  stadk  iMg;  tad.  the  seotlieni,  iriiidi 
is  l  irjui'd  by  the  Apennines,  is  3600  stadia  long. 
The  sca-coaat  of  the  Adriatic  forms  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  which  from  the  dty  Sena  to  the  northsra 
OStreinity  of  the  Adriatic  in  2r)0(>  .st;ulia  long.  Conse- 
qneotly,  the  text  says,  the  whole  circuit  of  these  plains 
is  not  fiur  ■hoct  of  10,000  stsdia.  The  Llgostmi 
(Ligores)  inhabit  the  Apennines,  from  the  place 
where  thtgrcMnmenee  dnwe  Massalia  and  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Alps.  They  faihaUt  both  the  slope 
towards  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  slope  towards 
the  plains;  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Pisae,  the  most 
mstem  dty  of  the  Tyrrheni,  and  inland  as  far  as 
Arretium  (^Arezzo),  where  the  Tvnlicai  lx';:iri. 
Next  to  them,  the  Umbri  occupy  both  slopes  of  the 
Apennines.  At  the  place  where  the  Apennines  are 
about  ')()()  stadia  from  the  Adriatic,  they  turn  to  the 
ffl^ht  and  roc  through  the  middle  of  Italy.  The 
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remainder  of  this  side  of  the  triangle  belongs  to  the 
plain  country,  and  extends  to  the  sea  and  the  city 
Sena.  The  Po,  famed  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  Eridanuii,  has  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  about  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  describ«l  above,  and  it  descends 
to  the  phuns  by  a  southern  course.  Having  reached 
the  plain  country,  the  river  tunis  to  the  east,  and 
flowing  through  it,  enters  the  Adriatic  by  two  moatha 
The  greater  part  of  the  plain  country,  which  is  di- 
vide<l  into  two  parts  by  the  Po,  lies  on  the  side  towanll 
the  Alps  and  the  noithem  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  junction  of  the  Alp  and  Apennines  is  an 
arbitrary  pf>int.  [Apesnwus.]  There  is  no  branch 
of  the  Po  which  answers  the  description  of  Polybiu.'i, 
except  the  Doria  Major  (Dora  Baited);  and  if  be 
means  this  branch,  he  makes  the  Apennines  extend 
as  far  north  as  the  Little  i>t.  Ikritard.  This  n>ay 
seem  to  explain  why  he  give^  so  large  an  extent 
(MfiOO  stadia)  to  the  AjK-unines,  from  the  jH^iit  if 
Junt  tion  with  the  Alps  to  the  latitude  of  Sena.  But 
a  place  so  remote  firom  the  Sardinian  nen  and  from 
Massalia  docs  not  ngree  with  the  rest  of  liis  dest  i  i[>- 
tion,  which  would  apply  better  to  the  branch  uf  tlie 
Po  which  rises  in  Hons  Vesulus  (ifonle  Ptso).  But 
this  branch  runs  north  before  it  turns  to  the  east. 
His  choice  of  Massalia  as  a  point  of  reference  is  not 
exact;  but  it  was  the  best  known  place  on  the  coast 
between  the  Var  and  the  Rhone.  The  cont  lusion  i"", 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  western  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Po  was  not  very  exact;  Iwt  his  general  de- 
scription of  the  great  plain  is  corrwt,  and,  with  such 
means  and  maps  as  he  had,  it  is  good.  [Aia-iui.] 

This  basin  of  the  Po  oousists  of  a  hill  ooontry, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  hifrlust  ranges,  and  of 
a  plain  country,  a  fact  which  Polybius  had  observed 
in  his  travels;  ftr  he  soys,  **  On  each  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  side  to  the  Rluwlrnms,  and  the  side  to  the 
plains,  the  hilly  and  earthy  (not  rocky)  parts,  those 
towards  the  Rhone  nnd  the  north,  nrs  inhabited  by 
the  Traasnlpinc  Galatae,  and  those  towards  the 
pUins  by  the  Taurisci  and  Agones,  and  several  other 
barbaric  peeptee."  The  novtbsra  slops  of  the  Apen- 
nines is  formed  by  lateral  blanches,  which  run  down 
from  the  axis  of  the  monntnh  to  the  plaiiu  The 
diieetion  of  th«M  branehes  is  sliown  by  the  nume- 
rous river  valleys,  from  the  Stiua  in  the  west,  which 
flows  into  the  Tanarus,  which  flows  into  the  Po,  to 
the  strauns  whieh  enter  the  sea  aboot  Bavemm, 
which  town  may  hf  cnn^idiTcil  nonr  the  .M>uthem 
limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  streams  that  flow 
from  the  Apemnies  sooth  of  Ravenna  as  ftr  as  the 
Aesis.  which  is  a  little  south  of  S*  iia,  run  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  are  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The 
boundary  behfesn  tiie  pbin  and  the  liill  country  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  I'o  is  marked  pretty  nearly 
by  the  road  from  Ariminom  through  Modena  to 


On  the  north  side  of  tlif  Po,  the  valleys  which  lie 
within  the  bill  country  (Ji  vc^pf  to)  alaog  the  base 
of  the  AIpe  have  a  general  southern  direction,  as  the 
course  of  the  rivers  shows  by  which  they  are  drained. 
In  several  of  these  valleys  there  are  deep,  longi- 
tudinal depressions,  into  whidi  the  rivers  flow  at  the 
north,  and,  filling  them  u[),  flow  out  from  the  south- 
ern extremity  through  the  plain  to  the  Po.  The  de- 
pressions  filled  with  water  are  the  kkes  of  the  sub- 
Alpine  region, — Verbanns  (Losw  Maggiort).  Larius 
i^Lahi  of  Como)j  Sebinos  {Logo  dluo}t  Jienacus 
{Logo  di  Gorda),  and  some  smaller  Idtes.  The 
southern  end  of  these  lakes  marks  in  a  general  way 
the  linut  of  the  hiU  eoontiyy  and  south  of  this  limit 
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the  preat  plain  bepins.  The  most  eastern  of  those 
affluents  uf  the  I'o  is  the  Miuclus,  which  Hums 
through  tho  great  hke  Benacus.  A  rid^c  of  liills 
lies  between  this  lake  and  the  river  Athesis  {Adige), 
which  de:iconds  from  the  Khactian  Al(>a  in  a  lon^ 
valley,  which  has  a  general  sootbeni  dvection.  Chi 
reaching:  tlit?  jilain,  the  Athesis  turns  SE.  and  E., 
and,  running  panillel  to  one  of  the  branches  of  tho 
Po,  enters  the  Adriatae.  The  Athens  forms  a  na- 
tural Ixmiidarr  iti  this  preat  plain,  and  is  the  limit 
of  Gallia  Ci.salpiiia,  cunsidered  a.s  the  country  of  the 
Galli.  The  territory  east  of  it,  Venetia,  or  the  coun- 
try of  tho  Vi'n<"ti,  extended  alnnp  the  Adriatic  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf.  U  is  drained  by  numerous  streams, 
whose  upper  Boaises  are  in  namnr  valleys  in  the 
mountain  n-pion:  and  the  lower  part  of  their  rntirse 
is  through  the  flat  country  which  borders  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatie  from  Bavenna  nerthwarda  to  the  hay 
of  Tcrppste  (7'nW<»).  The  Po,  and  the  numerous 
Streams  that  enter  the  Adriatic  through  the  plains 
north  of  it,  are  desoribed  nsder  their  aeveral  mines 

[ATHKSIS,  Padvs,  Ar.]. 

The  length  of  the  great  pkin  from  Augusta  Taori- 
noram  (Tmrmo)  to  Uie  delta  of  ^  Po  b  aheve  SOO 
nibs;  tbp  breadth  varies  in  diff-rcnt  jwrts.  Be- 
tireen  booonia  (Jiologna)  and  Verona  it  is  near  70 
miles  wide.  Fram  the  tewen  of  Bologna,  a  man  can 
si-e  over  this  wide  lerel  u  flv  ai  the  Engueatt  liUls 
at  the  back  of  Verona. 

Galfia  Oisalpina,  as  already  ohoemd,  has  a  nar- 
row inoaninL',  if  we  limit  tlif  tonn  to  the  parts  which 
were  occupied  by  the  Galli.  There  is  do  doabt  that 
the  Romans  flnt  need  it  aa  a  geneial  name  Ibr  North 
Itily,  without  fixing  its  meaning  exactly,  though 
they  meant  by  it  the  coontry  of  the  Cisalpine  GdUii. 
Afterwaids  they  gave  the  name  ril  the  barfo  of 
the  Po,  and  included  in  it  at  least  so  ninch  of  the 
hill  country  as  they  had  sabdoed ;  but  the  people 
withb  the  Alps  (Inalpini)  and  on  the  Italhn  ride 
mraiMt  suUhicd  til!  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  following  are  the  chief  Alpine  tribes  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  proceeding  from  west  to  caal;  The  Le* 
poiitii  were  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  coontty  that  lies  between  the 
•oorote  or(faeBiiodani8,Rbaiiu,  and  Tfchras.  The 

Focunati's  were  prolxibly  on  llie  -vsest  si  le  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore ;  the  Mesiates,  at  the  north  end  of 
tiie  lake;  and  the  Isarct,  oo  tin  soii1ih-«Ht  aide. 
TheGenauni  are  phiccd  by  some  writers  on  the  north- 
east aide  of  the  Maggiore.  About  the  lake  Larios, 
oeComOfin  tlie  sooth  part,  iventiieOrobH,  in  whooe 
country  Caesar  established  the  Latin  colony  of  Nf>- 
Tum  Comiun.  The  Gnlioonea  [CuucoMxaJ  were 
on  tlie  NE.  rfde  of  tiie  hke  of  Como ;  and  the 
Vcnnones  are  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Valtaline.  The  Soanetes  and  Kugnsd  seem  to  have 
heen  in  the  hills  north  of  Bergomnm  {Bergamo). 
The  Camuni  [Camcni],  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Luganei, 
were  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ollius  {Ogtio)-,  and 
the  Eaganei,  an  old  Italian  people,  were  ntnated, 
in  the  historical  times,  about  the  lake  Benacus 
(^Garda)  and  about  Kdrum  (/(/ro).  The  Stoni, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhere 
north  of  tho  Benacus.  The  warlike  nation  of  the 
Bhaeti,  who  gave  name  to  a  port  of  the  Uigb  Alps, 
were  east  of  the  Lepontii,  bat  only  a  small  part 
could  be  withii.  tin  limits  of  Italy.  The  valley  of 
the  Adige,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  roads  into 
Italy  from  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  contuned  the 
Tridentini,  whose  position  is  determined  by  that  of 
Trideatam  (TVenlo)  on  the  Adige;  and  the  Brix- 
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entes  arc  the  people  of  Briren,  hii-ber  Tip  in  the 
vailey  of  the  Adige.    The  Brtiu.i  were  still  further 
north  [Breumi]  :  they  are  inrorrectly  placed 
some  modem  writers  east  of  the  Logo  Sfag^jiort. 

East  of  the  Atheus  in  the  hill  country  Uie  po- 
sition of  the  Medoad  WM  probably  in  tfie  tipper 
valleys  of  the  two  rivers  named  Medoams  or  Me»lo- 
acufi ;  and  in  the  mountains  above  the  bead  (d  the 
Adriatic  were  the  Gand,  a  Celtic  people. — for  lliem 
were  Celtae  in  these  parts.  [Caii-xi.]    The  coantnr 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Cami  was  Venetia.  or 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  which  is  genermlly  eseloded 
from  the  descriptions  of  GalliaCi-salpina  in  tlw  lirt  itrd 
sense ;  and  this  is  correct  enough,  for  the  lIomaiB 
had  no  wars  with  the  Veneti,  and  their  vrtteca  has* 
not  told  us  that  they  were  Galli.    This  nan;?,  one  of 
the  oldest  national  names  of  Italy,  has  subaL»t«i  to 
the  present  daj.  If  the  VeneU  were  Cdtae  or  Galfi, 
they  belong  to  some  very  early  miirratioo,  and  the 
supposition  that  they  were  Celtae,  is  at  least  as 
probable  as  any  otiier.   The  lenwric  of  Polyttas 
(ii.  17)  as  to  their  language,  is  not  decisive  ap:un^t 
the  supposition  of  their  being  of  Gallic  or  Cciik 
stock.    Herodotus  (t.  9)  had  heard  of  the  Bwli 
or  Eneti  on  the  Adriatic,  and  he  fjicaks  of  Enrti 
(i.  196)  as  lilyhans,  from  which,  even  if  it  be 
troe,  we  ean  oonehide  nothing,  except  tfaaft  the 
Eneti,  who  are  probably  the  Veneti,  were  on  th* 
Adriatic  in  the  fitlh  ceutory  before  oor  era.  Soabo 
(p.  212)  giveatwotnditkewahoattlto  Vaneli:  one 
that  tbey  were  from  tlie  Annoric  Veneti  in  Gallk, 
and  another  that  th^  were  from  the  PafiJagociiaa 
HenetL  In  anotherplaee  (p.  195)  he  has  aaoHUe 
remark  on  this  matter  :  lie  >ays,    I  think  that  theM 
Veneti  of  I'raosalpine  Gallia  were  the  parent  stock  ef 
the  Veneti  on  Am  HMtie,  fiir  neariy  alitfae  vest 
the  Celtae  who  are  in  Italy,  here  migrated  thithrr 
from  the  country  beyond  the  Alps,  like  the  Boti  and 
tiie  Senones ;  hot  on  aooonnt  of  the  BameMoa  ef 
n-ame  (some)  say  that   they  arc  Pafhlagunian:^ 
However,  1  do  not  speak  positively,  for  in  such 
matteis  probabOitf  h  snneient*    This  passage 
contiins  a  p(Kxl  deal.    First,  it  states  that  in  a?];  Jl 
the  Celtae  of  Italy  came  from  the  coontry  beyond 
the  Alps,  which  hnplies  that  there  were  some  <>ltaa 
who  did  not  come  from  Transalpine  Gallia  ;  seccndly, 
be  means  to  say,  that  the  Veneti  are  C«ltae,  for  he 
says,  "  nearly  all  tiie  net  of  the  Celtae  *  which  im- 
plies that  the  Veneti  were  Celtae.    Besides,  if  tbay 
were  not  Celtae,  bnt  something  else,  h«  would  net 
have  supposed  that  they  wsre  desearfinti  of  tiia 
Transalpine  Veneti.    His  text  clearly  ntean.s  that 
they  were  Celtae.  Hia  argnmenfc  Ibr  their  Traaa- 
alpine  origin  is  not  wwlli  mnch.  We  might  jost  aa 
well  suppose  these  Italian  Veneti  to  be  the  pro- 
genitora  of  the  Tnuoalpine  Veneti ;  fior,  aa  Hmidotus 
says,  "in  a  very  long  time  any  thhig  may  take 
place." 

Pulybios  Qi*  17)  enumerates  the  principal  Galfie 
tribes,  for  he  does  not  proiias  to  mention  an,  ftom  vrest 

to  east ;  and  first,  those  un  the  north  side  of  the  Po. 
He  places  the  Lai  and  Lcbecii  or  Laevi  and  Libkii, 
about  the  sooroes  of  the  Po,  which  ia  not  reiy 
pret  iso.  Probably  they  did  not  extend  farther  cast 
than  the  Ticinus.  Pulybius  only  mentions  the  Sa- 
lassi  once  {Frag,  zzxiv.  10),  and  he  describes  one 
of  the  posses  over  the  Alps  as  lying  through  their 
country.  They  were  north  of  the  Laevi  and  Libidi, 
in  Uie  valley  of  the  Duria  Major,  the  Vai  dAotUt, 
in  which  was  the  snbeequent  Bcnnan  sett  lenient  of 
I  Angttsta  Praelocia,  and  hnrar  down  at  tha  entianoa 
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tlWTItOaj  was  Kj^m  <lia,  abo  a  Kuman  settlement; 
and,  awordilig  tu  Vhny  (iii.  17),  a  Gallic  name. 
There  is  no  eviiioncc  that  the  Salas.si  were  Celtae, 
tliou<;h  the  want  ut°  evidence  dues  not  prove  that 
they  were  not.  They  were  muantoiiMani  BOt  inha- 
bitants of  the  |il.iii!s.  They  ti*<k  no  f«rt  in  the 
w.trs  (if  the  Cisaljiiiif  Galli  against  lUinic ;  and  they 
were  not  sobdned  till  the  time  of  Angostna,  th<mgh 
Kpomlia,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  great 
vallej,  was  nettled  before  that  time.  [Ei>oit£i>iA.] 
Next  to  the  I^ievi  nnd  the  I.ibicii  mn  the  Isombri, 
or  Insubre-s,  between  the  liill  nmntry  luid  the  I'a 
Tlieir  eaxtem  limit  &tt»nis  to  have  Uvn  the  Addoa 
{Adda) ;  and  their  chief  city,  MwlioUnum,  had  a 
Gallic  name,  but  its  oritrin  is  unknown.  There  b  a 
curious  confusion  in  the  MSi>.  about  the  nam*!  of 
thia  ^pJe.  In  the  pa8!«f!e  already  qaoted  from 
Pol|]rlnils  (ii.  16),  wlit-nr  ho  describes  the  Apennines 
next  to  tlie  Liguriaii.s  occu]>ied  by  Unibri,  three 
USS.  (ed.  Bekiker)  have  konibri  instead  of  XTmbri; 
and  in  iii.  86  one  BIS.  lias  I.>unibri.  Bat  in  both 
pusages  the  Umbri  are  meant  Another  form  of 
the  Bame,  Sambrif  bw  been  mentioned^  lAieh  occurs 
in  Strafiri.  Editors  penerally  take  <:n'.at  pains  to 
get  rid  of  all  theae  troublesotne  varieties,  and  to 
reduce  tim  to  unilbnntjr.  Tbo  ftcmt  Ifloebures, 
Insobri,  arc  stated  to  be  the  forms  in  Polybius  by 
Stephanas  («.  v.);  and  the  form  losobri  occurs  in 
the  FiMgwewto  of  PoljUaa,  but  tUe  doM  not  prove 
that  it  was  his  pennine  form.  In  the  BOman  form 
losubros,  the  n  does  not  seem  to  be  ft  ndical  part 
of  tbo  Mine,  aiid  «alr  b  the  real  element  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  rxisrenre  of  u  trilie  in  Gallia 
called  Jnsubres,  except  the  passage  of  Livy  already 
cited;  ud  this  wne  onirht  to  be  exdoded  fimn  the 
maps  of  Transalpine  (lulli.i.  The  Isombri  are  nn 
Italian  people,  of  whose  origin  nothing  is  Juiown  ; 
hot  they  wera  GolK. 

The  Ccnomani  or  Gon.irn.mi,  as  Polybius  writes 
tlie  name,  were  due  east  of  tlie  Lombri  along  the 
V»,  and  their  eutmi  Ihnit  was  probably  the  Adif;e ; 
but  ve  i!o  nnt  l.ruiw  wlirther  tliey  o<cui>ied  the 
country  between  tile  Lower  Adige  and  the  Po.  liantoa 
would  Be  within  tiieir  territuiy,  and  Cramona,  the 
fr>.t  IJoinan  bettlemtnt  north  Of  tbo  F»  (it.  c.  218). 
the  choice  of  which  may  hare  bcoa  detwmioed  in 
anno  naeeiirc  by  the  friendly  refaitioM  brtween  the 
Koiiians  and  the  Cenoniani  at  that  time.  Verona, 
east  of  the  Adige,  is  named  bj  Livy  as  one  of  the 
tome  ef  the  CenoBMni,  which  b  coitihily  nel  tme, 
unl«s  the  territory  of  the  Ccnomani  extended  some 
distance  cast  ef  the  Adigej  for  thia  river  b  anatural 
and  •  poiHiiad  bouBdaiy.  Biixb  ww  om  ef  tho 
lowM  of  tho  Ccnomani,  and  there  may  lie  no  reason 
to  doobt  that  Beigoinum  was  one  alsoi.  The  northern 
Knit  of  the  Ceimmid  wo*  the  hiD  eonatiy  ef  the 
Euf^nei. 

The  tribes  on  the  eonth  of  the  Po  were  also  all 
In  tlie  plain.    The  most  western  were  the  Anaiies 

(Polyb.  ii.  17),  whom  Polybius,  the  only  author  who 
mentions  them,  describes  as  about  the  Apeoninc^  by 
which  he  meam  the  base  of  the  hills.  They  are 
otherwise  unknown,  'riieir  neighbours  on  the  east 
were  the  Boii  Polybius  (iL  32)  speaks  of  Anamares, 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  Ananee;  but  the 
Mao  b  different  enough,  and  Polybius  places  the 
Anamares  in  Gallia  Tninsalpina  near  &Ia&.silia.  The 
Boii  occupied  the  country  along  the  south  (<ide  of 
the  Po  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  tlte  northern 
slopes  of  these  mountains.  'I'lit-ir  limits  can  only  Ix? 
approximated  to  by  mentiouing  the  towns  witliiu 


tlicir  territur}-.  Eunooia,  originally  called  Felaina, 
when  it  was  an  Etruscan  city,  was  om  of  them,  and 
Mutiiia  .in*!  P;inii;i  were  two  others.  PUcentia,  n«tr 
the  junction  of  the  Trcbia  and  the  Po,  may  have  been 
within  theb  limits;  if  it  was  not,  we  roust  place  h 
in  the  country  of  the  Ananes.  East  of  the  Boii  were 
llie  Lin^rones,  **  towards  the  Adriatic  "  (Polybius). 
This  would  place  them  in  the  low  flMk  had  east  of 
Modcna  and  Bolopna,  in  the  Ferraresc,  a  couiilry 
that  cannot  be  iuliabited  without  keeping  up  the 
canab  and  embankments  any  man  thaa  iMUiy  paris 
of  the  Netherlands.  If  the  Lin^one:«  really  ni.-iin- 
toined  themselves  in  this  place,  they  must  have  been 
an  industrious  peopla  Wo  know  Mthiaf  at  all  of 
tlieir  histopi-  in  Italy,  except  what  a  modem  writer 
saytk,  founding  his  remark  on  Livy  (v.  35),  that  tiba 
Lingcfies  cano  into  Italy  with  the  Boji,  and  probably 
shared  all  their  unilertakitic's  and  their  fate,  since 
tliere  is  no  other  special  mention  of  them.  A  man 
who  has  the  1^  ef  reeaon  would  ooom  to  a  tfAmfe 
conclusion:  that  the  Linfrones  shared  neither  the 
undertakii^p  nor  the  fate  of  the  Boii.  They  were  ia 
their  manhea,  keeping  out  the  water  and  hnldaf 
af'.cr  their  hops  and  beasts,  and  the  Ilonians  would 
not  touch  such  people  till  all  the  rest  were  subdued. 
The  bst  tribe  waathe SenoMe,  **  en  the  aea **  (Poly, 
bias).  Tlie  limii.s  of  tbo  Seoonea  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  The  river  Aesis  may  have  been  tlieir 
aootheni  Hmit.  fitnbo  (p.  217)  says  that  the  Aesb 
w.'is  originally  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cit«alpiua 
(ffVr^s  mAruni),  and  aAcrwards  the  river  Bubioo. 

TbM  we  BOO  that  these  ChlUe  Mtion,  with  whom 
the  Romans  had  so  long  a  strupgle,  were  all  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains,  tad  only  of  thoae  parts  of  tha 
hilly  lefrfoo  which  are  eoatigtieits  to  the  pbuns;  but 
not  a  liil!  pooj  le.  nor  niduiit.'iinccrs.  Only  two  na- 
tions make  a  great  ligure  among  them,  the  Isombri 
and  the  Boii.  There  b  do  evidence  that  the  Isombri 
came  from  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  very  little  to  con- 
nect the  Boii  with  this  Gallia.  These  fticts  are  worth 
the  eooaiderBtioa  of  a  fetars  historian  of  aadeat  Itafy. 
Niebnhr.  wIid  rejects  Livy's  account  of  the  time  of 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  settlii^  in  Italy,  supposes  them 
to  have  croaaed  the  Alps  «ly  eorae  ten  or  twenty 
years  before  they  t<Kjk  Rome,  and  he  ufllnns  thi.s  nn 
the  authority  of  Polybius.  Diodorus  certainly  placot 
the  possajie  of  theae  CUB!  over  the  Alps  (xiv.  1 13) 
immediately  before  the  capture  of  Rome;  l»iit  wc 
cannot  infor  from  Polybioe  at  what  time  he  suppceed 
theae  Cisalphie  Galli  to  have  craesed  the  Alpe.  Ho 
says  nothing  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  fur  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  time,  and  like  a  prudent  man  he 
havtti  tiie  thing  as  obeenre  aa  he  fonod  it  The 
true  conclu.sion  is,  that  we  know  ncithinp  at  all  of 
the  Gallic  settlements  in  Korth  Italy;  and  yet  there 
were  Galli  there,  and  the  country  which  they  occu- 
pied was  Gallia  in  Italy.  We  caimot  tupjxi.se  that 
the  Galli  exterminated  all  the  jpeopb  of  the  plains 
which  they  got  poesesrioB  eC  a  any  were  left,  they 
would  be  Umbri ;  for  as  to  the  TuHCans,  they,  pro  • 
bably,  during  their  possession  of  the  Po  country, 
lived  in  strong  towns,  *and  made  somebody  else  cul- 
tivate the  ground  for  them.  There  is  one  remarkabb 
pfauw  in  the  country,  Spina,  an  iiellenio  settlement 
near  the  sea,  and  perhaps  on  the  southern  biaaeh  of 
the  Po.  What  effect  it  had  on  the  ci%'ilit>ation  of  Cis- 
alpine Gallia,  we  do  not  know;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
have  been  at  an  early  period  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cince.  It  was  fixe,!  in  a  I  ke  jo-itinn  with  rer-jrct 
to  iidand  Galli  and  l  ailarouh  thlf-s  willi  the  I'ho- 
cttuau  town  of  Mosbslia,  on  the  south  coast  of  Tnu»> 
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alpine  Gallia;  but  it  ha<i  a  less  fortunate  and  less 
brilliant  history.   (Strab.  t.  p.  214.) 

The  other  tribes  in  the  j»lftin  of  the  Po,  which 
liare  not  jet  been  spoken  of,  are  Ligurians,  or  else 
tribes  of  unknown  origin.  Poljrbiw  (ii.  15)  h&s 
alrpmly  mptiti"nt'd  Tuurisci  and  Agones  as  inhabiting 
the  hiU  country  in  the  bx^in  of  the  Po.  He  does  not 
aay  tint  they  were  Galli,  but  he  seenu  to  mean  that 
they  were.  There  were  Taurisci  in  the  Gallic  anny 
«t  the  great  battle  near  the  Telamo.  (Polyb.  ii.  28.) 
After  mentioning  these  Taorisd,  Polybius  adds  that 
the  Lif^stini  inhabit  both  sides  of  the  Apennines. 
Ai  be  places  the  junctioo  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
luow  eoaaideralily  narlli,  and  deacribes  the  pontian 
of  the  Tnnrisci  in  the  terms  already  stated,  he  may 
intend  to  place  them  a  great  way  to  the  east,  and 
thejr  amj  be  ft  people  bdooging  to  the  Tanrisd  of 
Xoricum.  If  this  is  tnie,  it  shows  that  the  Ci^lpino 
Gaili  in  their  contesta  with  the  Komans  got  help 
from  other  Galli  beetdes  those  within  the  llraita  of 
Gallia  Transalpina  as  dctcnnincd  by  the  Romans, 
it  is  at  least  certain,  notwitli:»tanding  the  similarity 
of  wuDe,  that  PolybiM,  when  he  epeaks  of  tin  Tan* 
risfi  (Iocs  Tint  uwsin  the  Taurini.  whom  he  plriffs  in 
the  west  part  of  the  baftin  of  the  Po,  in  the  higher 
part  of  fhe  fiver  (iii.  60).  We  night  infer  flmn  Po* 
lyhius  tb:it  tlu'  Taurini  wprr  not  Galli;  and  Strabfj  (p. 
204)  and  other  authorities  distinctly  state  that  thej 
were  Ligares.  Their  chief  town,  afterwards  Aq« 
f;iu<taTaurin<irum(7'r>riHo),  dptormineK  their  ]>.isitiiin 
in  a  general  way,  which  is  all  that  is  Decessory  here. 
In  tMt  angle  of  the  Po  which  b  drained  by  the 
Stura  and  other  branches  of  the  Tanarus  were  the 
Vagienni,  wbooe  limits  Pliny  (iii.  16)  extends  to 
Mens  Vemtltts.  Their  chief  town  was  afterwards 
Augusta  Vagiennoinini  (/?<'«<>).  [Ai:gu.sta  Vaoi- 
EN.NOKUM.J  East  of  the  Vagienni  were  the  Sta- 
tielli,  one  cf  whose  pfaMs,  Aqiuie  Statiellae,  is  the 
nuvk-rn  Arrjin  in  the  valley  of  the  lionnida.  None 
of  theae  Ligurian  tribes  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  belong 
to  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  its  limited  sense  of  the  oonn- 
try  of  the  Galli;  but  they  wm  included  in  the  poli- 
tical Gallia  Cisalpina  of  a  later  period,  together  with 
Liguria  sooth  of  the  Apennines.  As  Lignrians 
however  they  are  properly  treated  under  that  name. 
We  cannot  fix  the  limit  between  the  Ligures  and 
Ananes  on  the  Boath  side  of  the  Po.  Itwas  probably 
west  of  the  Trebia,  and  certainly  east  of  the  Ta- 
nams.  Nor  can  we  fix  the  limit  between  the  Li- 
gitres  and  Galli  on  the  north  side  of  the  Po  ;  but  it 
seems  likdf  that  the  Ooiia  l^for  vuj  ham  ben  the 
limit. 

Hannibal  arrived  in  the  north  of  Italy  b.  a  218, 
with  his  forces  dimlnialied  and  weakened  by  a  long 
march  and  tlie  passage  over  the  Alps.  Before  he 
reached  Italy  the  Boii  and  Insubres  took  up  arms 
and  invaded  the  lands  of  Plnccntia  and  Cremona. 
The  Roman  triumviri,  who  had  come  to  mark  out 
the  allotments,  fled  to  Mutina,  where  they  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Galli  (Lir.  zxi.  25;  Polyb.  iii.  40.) 
L.  Manlius,  who  was  hurrying  to  Mutina  to  relievo 
the  Romans  there,  lost  many  of  his  men  from  the 
attacks  of  tlie  Galli  in  his  march  tbroogh  the  fo- 
rests, but  at  last  he  made  his  way  to  Tanetuin  near 
the  Po,  where  some  Cenomani  from  Brixia  came  to 
him.  ManUus  was  abo  joined  at  Tanetnm  bj  the 
pntetor  C.  Atilins,  who  was  sent  to  his  aid. 

Though  Hannibal  had  pri  jiarcd  the  Italian  Galli 
for  his  arrival,  and  relied  on  them  for  the  success  of 
liis  invasion,  he  wjis  coldly  nrcived  at  first.  The 
Ceuotnani,  Veneli,  and  i>onie  of  the  Liguixa,  were  on 


the  Roman  side;  and  the  Boil  and  Insubre*  wem 
kept  in  check  by  the  presence  of  the  consul  P.  C<c- 
nelius  Scipio-  Tiii'  victory  of  Hajftnibal  at  the  Ti- 
cinus,  though  it  wa.s  only  a  fight  betwcvn  c-avaljy, 
determined  the  disposition  of  his  waTenn<^  allia^ 
and  from  this  time  the  GaUi  followed  him  thnmrh 
his  Italian  campaigns.  In  the  battle  on  the  Trebta 
there  were  still  Cenomani  on  the  Boman  tade  (Ut. 
xxi.  55),  who  fought  against  the  othf-r  Gulli  wb.> 
were  with  Hannibal.  The  Carthaginian  won  the 
battle  of  the  Trebia,  with  little  loss  of  his  Ilx-riaa 
and  Libyan  soldiers.  Hi.s  Gallic  auxil:.iric»  lust  a 
great  number  of  men.  When  he  ctukm^U  the  Apen- 
nines he  had  a  huge  body  of  GaUi  with  liiiii,  mad  it 
required  all  the  prndeme  of  this  great  cornTnandf-r  to 
keep  bis  turbulent,  dimntented  auxiliaries  in  order. 
The  GalB,  howem,  aerred  him  well  in  the  irreat 
battle  at  the  Trasymcnc  lake  (b.  <•.  217),  aii<l  alao 
at  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  where  4000  of  thcin  fell — 
UMMo  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  kas  on  the  Car- 
thaginian side.    (Polyb.  iii.  117.) 

Though  the  victoiy  of  Cannae  brought  many  d 
the  SoaUiem  ItaUaas  to  the  side  of  Hanmbal,  thtf 
were  not  like  thedespierate  fighters  who  Ii.id  f<>IIows>d 
him  from  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  of  whoai  lie  had 
now  leak  the  greater  part  witboot  being  aUe  to  g* 
fresh  snpplii'.''.  Uv  npver  muld  reo'ver  his  c«nintt- 
nication  with  North  Italy  after  be  had  gooe  to  the 
sooth.  The  Romans  tnraed  their  anna  agatat 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  iMith  to  i.imi>h  the  reroltol  Galli 
and  to  cut  Hannibal  oif  from  getting  recruits.  L. 
Postmnins  (n.o.  216%  ceosnl  derignatos,  was  sent 
over  the  Apnnines  into  the  country  of  the  ftuii,  but 
he  and  nearly  all  his  army  perished  iu  the  graat 
finest  called  litana,  which  was  aomewhcrs  on  d» 
northern  slope  of  the  .\pennincs  which  looks  to  tW 
basin  of  the  Pok  The  story  is  told  by  Livj^  witii 
manreUoBS  drenmstances  of  exaggeration,  probably 
founded  on  some  small  truth  (xxiii.  24).  The  ctsi- 
snVs  head  was  cut  off  by  the  Boii;  and  the  akall, 
being  cleaned,  was  lined  widi  gold,  aftier  Galfie 
f:uihion,  and  tised  as  a  cup  in  their  great  temple  oB 
solemn  occarions.  This  barbario  practior  of  the 
Galli  was  not  so  inhuman  as  Boman  svpmstitiai*,  fbr 
the  year  before  at  Rome  they  had  burifl  .  live  a 
ve&tal  virgin  who  was  accused  of  unchaatityj  and 
among  the  extraordinary  religious  cersmoliies  per- 
formed after  their  great  defeat  at  Cannae  th«y  buried 
a  Gaul  male  and  female,  and  a  Greek  male  and  fe- 
male, alive.  In  a  stone  vault  in  the  oow-noarkd. 
(Liv.  xxii.  57.) 

Hannibal  was  still  in  South  Italy  in  B.  C.  207,  near 
eleven  years  after  he  had  cross^  the  Alps.  He  a^ 
tempted  to  open  his  communication  with  Nordi 
Italy  by  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  who  marched  frora 
Sjwin  through  Gallia  and  crotised  over  tlie  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  by  tlie  route  tljat  his  brother 
had  taken.  Hasdrubal  had  hcen  joined  in  Gallia  by 
the  Arverai,  —  the  warlike  people  of  the  Awerytte^ 
—  and  by  other  Gallic  and  Alpine  tribes  (LiT.xxriL 
.39);  and  he  got  recniifs  from  the  Cis-alpine  Gaul.-*. 
One  of  the  consuls,  M.  Livius  Saltnator,  who  was 
sent  to  oppose  him,  posted  himself  near  the  nsall 
sfrr.am  Mctannim.  which  flows  from  the  eastern 
AjMMiuines  into  the  Adriatic  between  Pisaurum  and 
Sena.  The  other  consul,  C.  Claudius  Mero,  who  was 
watching  Hannibal  in  tlie  south,  intercepted  a  letter 
from  ii:u>drubal  to  Hannibal.  He  saw  the  danger 
of  letting  tlie  two  brothers  unite  their  forces,  and  he 
dotertniiiiNl  to  y)revent  it.  He  hurried  to  the  north 
with  u  divi;>iou  of  his  army,  and  juiued  his  coiica^oc 
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ILisilni'jal  vTM  romjiolletl  to  ficht,  and  lie  maile  tlic 
best  ili»[iuKiUi>n  of  his  truo)iH  that  he  could.  Agaiiutt 
the  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  where  Nero  com- 
imnded  liis  j.i<  kcd  men,  liasdnibal  posttni  tho  ("talli 
oa  bw  own  left, — not  so  much  because  he  tru>l*nl 
tlieni,  IB  because  he  supposed  that  the  Bomans  feared 
thcin.  Oil  tlif  liankis  of  the  Mrtnunim  the  Romuna 
got  full  satislaction  for  Tra>yineiius  and  Cannae. 
Hm  coemy  vaA  6lau^ht<>n-i{  by  thousands  ;  and  so 
complete  waa  the  victory  tliiit  Livius  .illowed  some 
Lignres  and  Cisnlpine  Galli,  who  citlier  had  not  been 
10  the  battle  or  hail  (>scui>cd  from  ths  nmt,  to  more  off 
withunt  bioinp  fiillowe»l ;  "  Let  some  mnain."  he 
said,  "  to  be  the  niei>Mn|;crs  of  the  eoemy  s  defeat 
and  of  our  victory."  (Liv.  xxvii.  29.)  Hnsdrubal 
|)eri>he<l  in  the  battle;  and  when  Nero  returned  to 
h'la  camp  in  the  south  he  ordered  bis  head  to  be 
thrown  before  th*  Garlliafiiuan  oatpOBts,  that  Han- 
aihiil  inicht  have  no  doubt  about  his  brother's  fate. 

The  Carthaginians  made  another  and  last  etfort  to 
Mnfl  tlw  Bonuia  throoi^h  Mortb  Italf .  In  the  sum- 
mer of  B.  c.  205,  in  the  fourtornth  year  of  the  war, 
Afago,  the  soo  of  Hamilcar,  bioded  on  the  Ligurian 
and  M&Nd  QmMk,  mkm  the  Gdii  Bodced  to 
Here  also  >f;i^o  received  twenty-five  sliip* 
Carthage,  600U  inikotry,  800  honemen,  and 
i  rfspktfili,  A  laij^MBOof  nouBf  to  hira  troops 
with,  and  onlers  to  move  on  towards  Rome  and  join 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxix.  4.)  Mago  maintjuned  bim- 
adf  in  CiMlpim  GaUk  to  tte  7«w  B.O.  S08,  when 
he  wa.-»  defeatwl  in  the  territory  of  the  Insiibres  by 
the  Komans,  and  dangerooalj  wounded.  He  was 
mallod  to  Africa  by  th«  Cutbafttniam,  «ad  ho  iK>t 
Mil,  hut  he  ilicd  on  the  voyajri-.  Hannibal,  who 
Rcallod  about  the  aame  time,  took  with  him 
I  of  the  BMO  whohad  feUawed  Um  an  tiutm^h  his 
ItaHaB  campai^ms  ;  and  in  the  haltli"  n{  Zama  (n.  c. 
908),  where  be  was  defeated  by  1'.  bcipio,  one-third 
of  Ua  mm,  it  is  said,  wen  Ligoras  and  Galll 
The  Seoood  Tunic  War  ended  B.  c.  201. 

Mago  left  one  of  his  offioent,  Uamilcar,  behind 
Um  in  CiMlpliM  Galfia  (Lit.  xxd.  10),  or  he  was 
ana  of  those  who  esciji"!  frnin  the  .slaiiirhter  on  the 
Mctanraaii  it  i«  not  certain  which.  Uamilcar  stirred 
up  the  lasabres,  Bdi,  and  CeooaaaD!,  and  some 
Li;;urians,  and  filling  on  I'bicentia  took  an<!  Imrr.t 
it  Ho  tlwn  crostscd  the  To  to  plonder  Cremona. 
L.  Fttrios  Pnrpureo,  the  goyernor  of  the  provincia, 
as  Ltvy  (xxxi.  10)  tenn!>  it,  was  Mar  Ariminum 
with  •  fbcve  too  small  to  lelieva  Ctanooa.  Ue 
wrote  tothe  senate  ht  help,  and  bfa  letter  states 
the  fact  of  Phicentia  and  C!i-emona  having  inaintainnl 
thenuelvee  all  through  the  Punic  War.  Parpureo 
aeon  after  defeated  the  Galli,  befcre  CrMmna^and 
Uamilcar  fell  in  tlie  battle,  (Liv.  xxxi.  21.)  Birt 
the  war  still  ctmtinued,  and  the  praetor  Co.  Baebins 
Tampliilus  fell  into  an  ambnacade  in  the  territory 
of  the  Imnbres,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  with  the  loss  of  above  6000  men.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  7.)  Sex.  AcUus,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
B.C  198,  did  no  more  in  Gallia  than  i^ttlc  the 
joloriints  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  who  had  been 
Ji*per»ed  in  the  hte  tnnibleB.  It  was  only  by 
«ecuring  those  two  colonies  that  the  Bomans  could 
iiuhiii'jate  thin  rountrv,  and  they  prosecnted  the 
work  wall  ll)c  characteristic  national  stnbbomness. 
In  B.C.  197  both  the  consuU, C. Cornelius  Cethegiis 
and  Q.  Minucins  Kufus,  went  to  GalhjL  Cetbegua 
went  dirrct  a<:ain.>>t  the  liuiubrcs  ;  Hufus  went  to 
Genua  ai;  I  U'l^-Ati  the  war  with  the  Lij;"'"^  in  the 
haain  of  tiie  Po.  Having  nduoad  all  the  Ligoriaaa 
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on  the  south  of  the  Po  except  the  Ilvates,  and  all 
the  Gaiii  exrt  pl  the  Boii,  he  led  his  tnK)j«  into  the 
country  of  the  Boii,  who  had  gone  over  the  river  to 
help  the  lasubres.  The  Boii  returned  to  defend 
their  lands.  The  treacherous  Ccnoniani  were  in- 
duced by  Ccthegus  to  betray  the  Insubres,  whom 
they  had  joined  ;  and  the  story  is,  tlut  in  tin-  battle 
which  followed  the  Cciioni mi  fell  upon  their  owa 
countrymen  and  contriln  i.  ;  their  defeat.  Above 
30,000  Galli  are  .Haiti  t><  li  iv.-  talli-n  ;  and  according 
to  some  authorities  it  was  in  thij>  battle  that  Uamil- 
car ML  (Liv.  xxxi.  21,  xxxii.  30.)  Liry  found 
even  some  niuhorities  which  affinned  that  Hamilcar 
appeared  in  the  triumph  of  Cethegxis.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
23.)  The  news  of  tliis  defeat  diaoooraged  the  Beii| 
who  dixi-ersed  to  their  villafres,  and  left  tlic  Roman 
conmiander  to  plunder  tbcir  lands  and  bum  their 
houses,  which  ia  stiU  the  way  of  dealing  with  nations 
who  will  not  consent  to  be  beaten  in  a  pitched 
battle.  In  n.  c.  196  the  conjtuk,  L.  Furius  Pur- 
pureo,  who  as  piaetor  had  served  liefore  in  GaUia, 
bikI  M.  Claudius  Man  cllus,  of  a  race  well  known  in 
Gallic  war»,  were  both  employed  at  home.  They 
liad  Italia  for  their  provinda,  as  the  Beman  piirasa 
is.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  25.)  Man  i  llns  dr  frated  the  In- 
subrea  in  a  great  battle,  and  took  the  town  of  Co- 
mvm,  upon  wliidi  cighUaad 'twenty  strong  pfaMisa 
surrendered  to  him.  Purpnreo  carrieil  on  the  war 
in  the  country  of  the  Boii  in  the  usual  way  ;  bom> 
ing,  destroying,  and  IdlBag.  The  stoiy  of  these  cam- 
paipns  i.s  confused;  hot  if  the  narrative  in  true,  wo 
learn  tliat  the  Boii,  beii^  unable  to  do  any  damage 
to  thecaatioas  Purjtareo,  cressed  tlw  Po  aiad  fell  on 
the  Larvi  an<l  the  Libui,  wlio  were  Galli.  Returning 
home  with  their  booty,  they  met  the  two  consttb; 
and  the  fight  waa  so  fieree,  Ibr  the  passians  en  both 
siiloi  *v(<rc  t:n'.ntly  cxiiti-il.  that  tlio  Roinana  left 
scarcely  a  Boian  to  return  home  and  tell  of  the 
dafcat.  (Liv.  nxliL  37.)  Maioellas  had  a  triumph 

at  Borne.  aJi'l  Livy  on  thii  ai;il  on  jirevious  (KTasions 
noords  the  fact  of  the  great  quantity  of  copper  and 
Mlver  coin  which  waa  brooght  into  the  aerarioBt 
fnni  thi.s  Gallic  war.  There  is  m  dmbt  that  tho 
Galli  used  copper  and  silver  money,  and  probably 
had  their  own  mint,  aa  in  Traasalpfaie  OdUa.  TarC 
of  this  money  might  be  Roman  or  Italian,  the  pro- 
duce ef  old  plunder.  The  oonsol,  L.Valerins  Fixe- 
ens,  tho  coUeagoe  of  M.  Pordns  Ctto,  was  employed 
in  B.  C.  194  in  liL'Iitiii;^  with  the  B<»ii,  and  nvitorin^ 
tiie  boildinp  in  Placentia  and  Cretnona  which  had* 
been  destoDjred  in  the  war.  (Ltr.  xsxir.  SS.)  Ftee- 
cus  continued  in  Cisaljnne  (Jallia  the  following  year 
as  proconsul,  carnriog  on  the  war  in  the  country  of 
the  Instthres.  The  eonsnl,  T.  Sempraiina  Longus, 
led  his  troops  against  the  BoiL  This  tmoonqneiiible 
people  were  again  in  amis  under  a  kin^  Boioriz. 
They  attacked  Sempnmias  in  his  camp;  and  after  a 
desperate  fight,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  and  a 
doubtful  result,  tlie  consul  took  shelter  in  I'lacenlia. 
(Liv.  zzxiv.  46.)  The  numbers  that  fell  in  these 
battles  are  exaggerated,  and  arc  a  men  Kneas:  bat 
these  continued  losses  were  de^troying  all  the  man- 
hood of  the  Boii.  In  b.  c.  1 92  the  Ligures  were  in 
arms,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  PhKSnlia. 
(Liv.  zxsiv.  56.)  The  history  of  these  campaigns 
shows  that  the  ultimate  success  of  tlie  Romans  de- 
pended on  their  two  colonies  on  the  Po.  The  senate 
declared  that  there  whm  a  ''Tumultus,"  a  Gallic 
war.  One  con.sul,  Minncius  Thermus,  was  hent 
against  the  Ligures.  The  other  consul,  HcruU, 
had  a  liattk  with  tha  Buii  near  Ifotm;  and  the 
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ntfrntire  ci  the  Bonun  historiaa  admits  th«  obeti- 
Mtei«itlaiiM«ftlM  Gdli,  flfwlMni  14^000  MI,  and 

1092  of  the  foot  were  tfOcen  prisfjners.  The  mention 
of  Iht  exact  aamber  of  the  caj^vcs  ia  cohooa  (Lir. 
aoonr.  5%  and  Urj  probabi  j  Md  0ood  andiority  ibr 
it.  The  number  of  priitoners  conld  be  ascertained, 
for  tbej  would  be  sold.  Tbe  Bomans  alao  ootuited 
thflir  lo«  hi  tUt  battto  aooandiL 

The  rotnpli'tc  su!>iu:ration  of  this  brave  people  was 
aocompUaiied  bj  tbe  oooaal  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  Naaic» 
(b.o.  191),  s  ctmI  mail,  wIm  almgtitend  the  Bflfi 
without  merry,  and  maAe  it  one  of  the  trronnda  for 
flViming  a  thiUDph  that  be  bad  left  only  children  and 
flid  men  aliTii  (lir.sBvi.  40.)  In  the  trinmpb  of 
S«  ijiii)  a  ureat  qoantitjof  the  prtTi  ui--  iDPtal  appeared. 
Like  moat  uncinliaad  people,  and  civilised  too,  aa  tbej 
sraealM,tlMBofiivcre  land  of  gold  orMaientii.  Tbej 
hml  al.so  broriM  rfssels  and  t-ilvcr  vessels,  which 
tbcT  made  tbemaelvea,  and  not  withoat  skill,  for  tbe 
Mtfon  has  alwaya  aeaDed  in  ingennitj,  and  down 
an  ^titude  for  all  works  of  L-uste.  Thej  must  have 
baeane  a  verj  difiere&t  people  in  their  habits  from 
tiw  Gallie  inradera  wbom  Pdybina  deaeribes.  The 
brutal  consul  led  in  his  triam[ili.  all  to^jether,  the 
iMiblea  of  tba  fioii  and  tbe  borseB  that  be  had  taken 
fiun  them.  Tha  nation  had  anncodared  C*aeae  da- 
didi^runt"),  acconlin-;^  to  K  nnan  phras'-  ;  and  about 
half  tbe  kod  was  dadiated  tbe  property  of  tba  BoaiaQ 
people.  This  was  tiie  end  of  the  nationalitj  of  tha 
Boii  in  Italy.  Tlie  survivors  are  said  to  have  left 
tba  ooontry.  ^Jk>u.J  In  b.  c.  189  tbe  Romans 
made  Bononia  a  Latin  eokoj  (Lir.  uxvli.  57),  and 
six  years  later  the  Roman  colonies  (Liv.  xxxix.  55) 
of  Parma  and  Hutina  wci«  settled.  Folybius  incor- 
lactl/speaksof  MathiaaaaealenybiB.c.S18.  Tbe 
name  of  tho  Senones  had  been  effaced  long  ago;  the 
Boii  now  disappeared,  and  of  tba  Lingooes  we  know 
nothing,  nor  of  tbe  Ananea.  Hie  whole  of  Gallia  Ct»- 
padana  was  Roman.  In  Gallia  Traospadana  there 
were  no  enemies  except  the  Insubres,  who,  next  to 
tha  Boii,  had  made  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to 
Bona  {  but  tbey  bad  taken  no  part  in  the  hat  wats, 
and  tbej  were  now  quiet.  Tbe  perfidioua  Cenomani 
were  long  since  tbe  slaves  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
VaMCi  mm  pm  Hbma  any  trouble. 

It  is  generallj  supposed  that  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
made  a  provinrc  upon  the  conquest  of  tbe  Boii,  B.  c 
19L  Bat  ihoii.'h  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  tbe 
Fo  was  now  brought  under  Roman  dominion,  and 
colonies  were  planted,  we  have  no  account  o(»  regular 
provincial  administration  being  established.  In  fact, 
tlie  Romans  dealt  mth  their  conquered  countries  in 
different  ways,  according  to  circumstances.  Gallia 
Cisalpina  was  a  Roauui  pnvinoe,  in  one  sense,  long 
before  B.C.  191,  for  every  praetor  or  consul  who  was 
commis.sioncd  by  the  senate  to  carry  on  war  there, 
bad  it  for  the  time  as  his  "provincta,"  the  field  uf 
his  operations.  llMwrvcr,  the  tnakini;  of  tlio  threat 
road,  called  t  hu  Via  !■  iauiiiua,  from  Hume  to  Anmuiuin, 
and  the  Via  Aemilia  from  Phicentia  to  Ariminun 
(r.  r.  187),  proves  that  the  Komms  wer,>  now 
settling  in  the  country,  and  it  niu>l  liave  had  some 
kind  of  administration.  A  road  was  also  made  from 
Bononia  across  tho  Apennines  to  Arrctium.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  1,2;  Strab.  p.  'il7.)  But  the  limits  of  this 
provincial  administration  wore  less  than  thoaa  af  tlio 
Cisalpine  Gnlha  of  Caesar's  time.  The  conquest  of 
the  Ligurians,  botii  those  in  the  plains  of  the  To, 
and  thoea  in  tlie  mountains,  was  not  jet  oomiJeted  ; 
bat  these  indu.striou.s,  brave  pople  wen-  inr.'ss;intly 
attacked  by  the  Romans.    Tho  consul,  M.  I'optllius, 


made  war  on  the  Statlclli,  near  Caiystnm  (n.c.  \7S)f 
and  aeU  Oa  peo|de  and  their  pnperty,  tiMM^  ^kgf 

had  never  attacked  tbe  Romans.  The  senate,  h'<w. 
ever,  made  amends  for  this  monstroos  injoatice  aa 
&ras  they  ooaldfbyanaitler  for  resCortog  tba  peoyle 

to  their  liberty,  and  giving  back  what  could  be  found 
of  their  goods ;  an  onler  iriiich  we  may  be  certain 
aoddeolrhafaBperMrennled.  (Ur.  sfiL  7,tt.) 

It  was  probably  from  b.  c.  109,  when  )L  AmiStm 
Scaorus  made  tbe  rood  from  Pisae,  past  Lona,  aver 
tha  Apenniiiea  to  Dertooa,  tint  wa  nay  data  tta 

subjugatioo  of  the  Licares.  The  Li  jnrian  country 
was  certainly  a  separate  province,  in  the  BamaD 
mHitaiy  aenae^  for  aonw  tima  after  die  find  deteat  «f 

tbe  Boii.  (Liv.  xlii.  1,  10.) 

In  B.C.  186^  12,000  Transalpine  Galli  croeaed  tbe 
Alps  hUo  Tcnalia.  Pnliablr  they  cana  doevn  tibe 

valley  of  the  Adiffe.  Th<  v  Ik  'o  hoild  a  town 
near  tbe  site  when  Aqnileia  al^erwarda  alsod.  Tbe 
Boman  conau!  Ifamnna  (n.  o.  199)  gava  them  notka 

to  quit,  lie  took  from  thorn  the  i;ii[.li-n!cnt't  that 
they  had  seized  in  tbe  country,  and  what  they  had 
brought  with  dwm.  These  poor  people  aent  aeawef 
their  number  liuniMy  to  state  tlieir  case  to  the  Roman 
senate :  poverty  bad  compelled  tbem  to  cross  tha 
Alps,  and  tbey  had  dMaen  an  nmnhaihitad  speC; 
whore  thfv  )iaJ  settled  without  troubling  anyV«»i_r; 
and  tbey  bad  bcjgun  to  boild  a  town,  which  was  a 
proof  that  th«y  had  not  came  to  phmder.  TVy 
were  toM  th;it  they  must  quit  Italy,  and  their  things 
would  be  restored  to  tbem.  They  quietly  pndced  if 
their  mofaabbs  and  eroeseJ  tha  Alps  under  the  in- 
5fic<'tion  of  three  Roman  commLvdoners,  who  were 
wall  raeeivad  by  tbe  Transalpine  Galli.  So  bumbled 
was  tiila  wailike  nstion,  that  the  Thmsalptne  duefs 
aiTected  to  complain  of  the  great  lenity  tliat  tbe 
Romans  bad  shown  to  a  body  of  men  wboi,  witboat 
permianon  of  their  nation,  bad  dared  to  intrude  en 
Roman  ground.  (Liv.  Z3czix.  54.)  The  consul  Mar- 
cellus  now  asked  permission  of  tbe  senate,  which  be 
got,  to  lead  his  legions  into  I^a.  At  the  same 
time  tlji?  liomans  founded  the  Latin  ookmy  of 
Aquileia,  in  the  same  year  that  tbey  sent  colnoists 
to  Parma  and  Mutina.  Thus  tbey  secured  a  po> 
sition  at  the  bead  of  the  gulf  of  Veniee^  which  tbey 
carefully  maintained,  to  check  the  inrtNuls  of  h:tr- 
barians  on  that  side  of  Italy,  and  to  extend  thor 
own  dominion  to  the  ea.st  of  the  gulf,  lu  a.c^  179 
3000  Transalpiiie  Galli  crossed  the  Alps  fieac-- 
ably,  and  begged  tbe  consul,  Q.  Fulvios  Flaccas, 
and  the  senate  to  alksf  them  to  settle  in  Italy  as 
.•subjects  of  the  Hnm.nn  peo]>le  ;  but  the  wnntf  ordrrcd 
them  to  quit  the  counliy,  and  the  consul  receiwd 
instructions  to  pum!>h  the  leaders  tha  enigntian. 
We  do  not  know  fnm  what  jKxrt  these  men  cam*, 
whether  from  Tranialpinc  (ialiia,  as  limited  by  Caesar 
in  his  Commentaries,  or  from  the  country  nocth  of 
the  eastern  Al}*.  But,  if  we  con.<;ider  the  state  of 
Gallia  as  it  was  in  Cae&ar's  time,  when  the  potic 
were  oppressed  by  tha  ifeli,  and  the  cultivator  of  tba 
soil  was  a  serf,  we  can  cx^ily  undeiatand  wfaatdrava 
these  men  to  seek  fur  a  itew  home. 

We  know  very  littia  e(f  tha  hutnyor  GalBa  Cisal- 
pina .as  a  Roman  province.  It  was  rapidly  61lf<d 
witlt  lionians,  and  became  one  of  the  most  vayoablf 
of  the  lionmn  possessions.  An  natance  at  the  -antiin 
exeni.^c  of  jwwcr  by  the  consul  C.  C-issiuj.  is 
recorde«l  when  ho  held  tlic  proviiiCki  (n.  c  170), 
Tho  ambaasadom  of  a  Gallie  prinea,  CincihQ,  n 
inountuineer,  complained  to  the  ser.itt-  t!:.it  Cas*i".i 
bad  invaded  the  ooontiy  of  the  Aij<ioe  people,  wim 
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Sncii  of  the  Rnm.ins,  and  cnn-icd  off  manj 
thooBuidii  into  slaveiy.  Tbe  consul  filled  liis  jiockete 
by  irilm}?  his  priaomn.  He  wn  no  better  than  * 
barbamns  African  rliipf,  who  catchos  men,  and  sells 
thctn  to  the  wLite  man  of  Europe  or  Anmict. 
A  Kke  imfenoe  oTiniM  bOtuUee  ooevned  at  a  later 
time  (n.  c.  44),  when  D.  Bnitus,  then  governor  of 
Ci«al|>iiie  (iailia,  led  his  men  against  the  peo}>Ie  in 
the  Ali«i  (Itulpini),  to  please  hb  soldiers,  and 
swure  their  fidelitj.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  4.)  The 
senate  decUred  their  willingness  to  hear  the  pvidence 
aptinst  Casaius,  when  he  returned  from  ihcc^onia, 
where  he  then  was.  Bat  ia  tiie  mean  tinie  th*  y 
got  rid  of  tlieir  troublesome  complainants  liy  hainl- 
ROinc  j«re*cnts,  and  allowing  them  to  purcha-^e  ten 
lior.'os  and  take  them  out  of  Italy.  (Ur.  xliii.  7.) 
Tlic  jjpacc  of  Cisalpine  Gallin  was  not  disturbed 
a;;ain,  except  iti  B.  c.  101,  when  the  Cimbri  came 
orer  the  Eastern  Alpa,  and  tmmd  tiba  Adige. 
They  were  defeated  bj  Marius  and  CataloS  is  the 
great  battle  near  Veroelhie. 

Gallia  Cisalpbia  remained  quiet  dnring  tha  Social 
War,  and  it  was  probably  to  reward  the  people  for 
their  fidelity  that  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeins  was  em- 
powered, B.  c  89,  by  a  fin  Pompeia  to  gl?e  the 
political  Condition  called  Jus  Latii  or  Latiiiitas  to 
the  towns  north  of  tbe  Pa   Asoonius,  who  is  the 
aatlianty  (br  this,  does  not       that  the  Latlnitas 
w'.i.s  given  to  all  the  towns  north  of  the  I'o;  but  it  is 
probable  tliat  it  was.    He  rcmarka  that  Pompeins 
did  not  establish  new  colonies,  bat  gave  this  Jus 
IjitU  to  tbe  towns  which  existed.   The  Latlnitas 
^aeed  the  TranspHdani  in  a  middle  position  between 
nomani  Cives  and  I'eregriiu,  for  those  wlio  had  tilled 
m  magistratus  in  the  towns  that  had  the  Latlnitas 
acquired  thereby  the  Roman  civitas.    This  new 
I^tinitiis  or  Ja&  Latii  is  a  different  Uung  from  the 
former  condition  of  the  towns  of  Latinm  and  the 
Latinae  colonine.     The  iSoman  eolonirs  (cohmiae 
civiom  Bomauorum)  consisted  only  of  Koman  citi- 
■ena,  and  they  were  Homaii  canmmidtiea.  Latinae 
coloniac  mipht  be  composed  either  of  Homan  ritizons 
or  of  Latini ;  but  a  Itonuui  citizen  wlio  joined  a 
Latins  eohmia  in  order  to  got  a  house  and  land, 
lost  his  civita-s  ;  and  these  Latinae  coloniae  were 
viewed  as  Latin  communities.     The  Lex  Julia, 
B.a  90,  after  the  Social  War  had  broken  out,  gave 
the  Soman  rivita.<«  to  nil  the  Nomen  Latinum,  that 
ia,  to  all  such  towns  of  Latium  as  were  not  already 
nwnieiiiia  or  culonhw ;  and  to  all  the  Latin  cokinies 
in  Italy.    Thus  all  tlte  Latinae  coloniac  became 
mnnicipia;  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  Latinitas  or 
Jos  Latii  was  given  by  Cn.  Pompeius  to  tlie  Trans- 
pdani,  it  means  to  tboao  towns  which  were  not 
Latinae  coloniae.    The  new  p>litieal  condition  of 
these  Tranapadani  was   expressed   by  this  term 
I^tinitaa  or  Jus  Latii ;  and  accordingly  the  word 
Latini  now  receivfxl  a  new  sigiiitioation.  tlehiL'miting 
n  class  of  petipio  in  a  certain  legal  condition,  and 
kmng  no  nferonce  to  •  paitlmlar  eoontry  and 
pe«.ple. 

It  is  not  stated  by  any  ancient  authority  what 
wna  done  with  the  {nhaUtaata  of  Gallia  oonlh  of  tbe 

To.  when  the  Trinsjcwlaiii  m-eivcd  the  Latinitas ; 
but  we  canuot  refuse  to  accept  Savigny's  conjecture, 
wliieb  be  rappnrts  by  the  strongest  arguments,  that 
they  n-cciveil  the  Ki>man  civitas  ;  and  it  may  be,  as 
he  6uppoHe8|  by  virtue  of  Uie  same  Lex  Pompeia. 
It  appean  fhm  Cieero  (ad  ^Ift  i.  I,  B.  o.  65), 
that  Gallia,  which  means  all  Cisalpine  Gallia,  bad 
gnat  iailaenoe  over  the  dectiona  at  Boma  bj  their 
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I  rotes;  and  tlien^forc  a  larpe  part  of  Gallia  had  tli-) 
1  civiias  at  this  time,  and  it  must  have  been  given 
f  either  in  b.  e  89,  or  between  b.  c  89  and  b.  c  6S. 
Kilt  there  oecuned  no  fxca^ion  between  thei<j  two 
dates  for  giving  new  political  rights  to  Cisalpine 
Gallia,  ao  fiur  «•  bow ;  and  there  was  a  ^(khI 
reason  for  ^vteg  than  after  the  close  of  tlie  Social 


War.  Tlie  oanebaion, then,  of  Snvigny  is  this :  "  In 
n.  c.  89  tbe  towns  of  the  Cispadan  regions  U-came 
Roman  municipia,  and  the  TransjKidoni  became 
Latinae  coloniae.  We  ttn\st  except  I'lacenlia,  Cre- 
mona, and  Dononia,  whidi,  being  old  Latiuae  coloniae, 
wi  re  changed  into  mnnicipia  by  the  Lex  Jnlut 
(n.  c.  90);  also  Mntina  and  Parma,  which,  being 
old  Roman  coloniae,  underwent  no  change  in  their 
condition ;  wc  must  ah»  except  Kporvdia  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  which  nni>t  have  belonc 'd  to  titc  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  classes,  fur  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  Roman  or  •  Latin  cobmia." 
This  explains  why  Mutina  is  calk-d  by  Cicero  (^PhiL 
V.  9)  a  culonia.  it  was  in  its  origin  a  colouia,  and 
might  alwaya  be  called  ao;  bnt  in  deero'a  tine  it 
was  a  Roman  town,  and  a  municipinm  in  the  MW^e 
of  that  period.  Cicero  aUo  calla  Placentia  a  mtmi- 
cipinm,  and  be  ealh  it  ao  ooneetly,  foe  inch  it  waa 
in  his  time;  but  it  was  originally  a  Latina  colonia. 

There  is  a  passage  of  Soettmios  (Cue*,  c  8)  in 
which  be  laya  tiutt  Oaenr.  when  he  was  qnaeator  in 
Spain  (n.  c.  66),  left  it  sooner  than  Ik  ought  to  have 
done,  in  order  to  visit  the  Latinae  coloniae,  who 
were  agitating  abont  the  civitas.    This  is  exphuned 
by  Savigny  to  refer  to  the  Tnnspodani.   In  the 
following  year  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  9)  tlie  censoft 
could  not  agree  whether  they  should  admit  the 
Transpadani  as  cives  or  not ;  which  is  another  proof 
that  the  })eople  .south  of  the  Po  had  the  civitas. 
It  was  again  talked  of  in  n.  c.  51,  a.H  we  infer  from 
the  letters  of  Cioero  (ad  AtL  V.  2,  ad  Fam.  viii. 
1),  when  they  are  rightly  explained.    Finally,  in 
B.  c.  49,  Caesar,  after  crossing  the  Rubicon,  gave 
the  Transpadani  the  civitas.  (Dion  Cass.  xll.  86.) 
Thu.s  the  towns  of  the  Tranj<ividani  became  muni- 
cinia,  except  Cremona,  Aquileisi  and  Kporedia, 
which  were  afaeady  no^pw  by  vhlne  cf  tlM  Lex 
Jnlia.    When  it  is  said  that  the  towns  of  Gallin 
Cisalpina  became  municipia,  we  most  undentand 
this  of  oonrae  only  of  the  larger  towna:  the  smaller 
f>lacc8  wen'  attached  to  the  largo  towns,  ;ind  de- 
pended on  them.    Dturiug  Caesar's  government  of 
Oallm  Cisalpina  he  added  a  body  of  eokniiCB,  mbm 
of  whom  were  Greeks,  to  tiie  inhabitants  of  Comrait 
and  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  former  in- 
habitants.  (Strab.  p.  212.)  Appian  (Z^.  C.  ii.  2G), 
states  that  Cae^.■\^  established  Novum  Comum,  and 
gave  it  the  l.]itinitas  ;  and  he  shows  that  he  under- 
stood wlial  he  was  sjicaking  about,  fur  he  says, 
"  Those  who  discharged  an  annual  magistracy  there 
became  Roman  citizens,  for  this  is  the  ctrect  of  the 
I.4itinitas."    Caesar's  enemies  at  Rome  took  a  mali- 
cious pleaanre  in  tnating  a  magistrate  of  Con  mm 
as  if  he  were  not  a  Roman  citizen,  intending  by  this 
to  insult  Caesar.    Suetonius  (C'ocs.  c.  28)  says 
that  it  waa  by  virtne  of  a  Bogatio  Vatinia  that 
rai  >.'ir  pave  the  civitas  to  the  people  of  Comum. 
lie  may  b«  mistaken  about  the  civitas,  but  Caesar 
no  doubt  acted  under  some  lex. 

The  limit  (  f  Gallia  ('i>.ili.In.i  on  the  .sontli-c.-ij-t, 
duing  Caesar's  proconsulate,  was  the  Kubico ;  and 
it  waa  thia  drenmstaiiee  that  made  Ma  eroaihig  tbe 
river  with  his  troojis  into  Italy  equivalent  to  treason 
againat  the  state.   The  bouudaiy  on  the  west  aide 
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is  fixnil  ,it  the  >ricra  ( Wfl^o),  wliich  rntrrs  tlic  ! 
aea a  little  we&t  of  Luna.  Same  (iSigoniiu,  <U  Ant. 
Jmr.  /ta/uM,  i.  c  S9)  would  extend  the  Wmniarf  to 
tha  Anrai.  r>>lyl.ius  cfrtainly  (ii.  15)  cxtfmls  the 
LignriM  territory  to  the  neighbotirliood  of  Fisse, 
yet  not  to  the  Arno:  for  Pisae  was  an  Etnuean  city. 
Bat  the  boundary  of  Lignria,  in  the  time  of  Augti<4- 
tas,  was  the  Macra ;  and  on  the  Gallic  frontier  the 
boundary  was  the  Varus  (Far):  and  this  may  have 
been  »>  when  Caesar  was  procousul  of  Gallia.  In 
the  NE.  the  provincf  pxtomlcd  at  le.ist  to  Aquilcia. 
Caesiar  had  CJailia  Cibalpiiu  and  lllyricuin  as  liis 
provinces,  besides  Transalpina  Gallia.  Liguria  was 
certainly  within  his  provinto.  At  Aquileia  he  hiid 
three  l^ous  at  the  cutumi-nconient  of  the  Helvetic 
War  (B.C.58X  which  he  carried  orer  the  Alps  with 
liim.  (i?.  (7.  j.  10.)  Aquileiri  "as  in  t!n»  romitry  of 
the  Cami,  but  it  was  at  this  time  within  the  pro- 
Tineo  of  Ciflalpna  Oalfia ;  and  this  ezpluna  Livy 
(xl.  34),  wlm  1m  8.ivg  tliat  Aquilei.i  was  in  the 
Ager  Galloram,  which  he  might  saj  in  a  certain 
wme.  Vonetin  wm  of  oonm  n  tha  pronnoo  of 
Galli.i  Cisalpina.  It  swms  from  a  passage  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  {B.  G.  viii  24),  that 
Caeoar  eooridored  Ter<!este  (Trieste)  to  be  in  Gallia 
Togata;  or  at  Wst  the  autiiur  nf  this  book  did. 
Sigonius  makes  the  Formio  {Jiuone),  a  little  south 
of  Tergeste,  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  in 
this  part ;  but  the  boundary  probably  was  not  fixed. 
If  the  province  include<l  Lstria,  into  which  the  pro- 
consuls of  Cisalpine  Gallia  had  carried  their  arms, 
wc  may  iierh.njis  extend  the  limit  here  as  fiv  as  the 
river  Arsia  (Arta),  which  was  at  a  !at«T  time  the 
boundary  of  Italia.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to 
aboiw  how  far  the  civitas  was  extended  when  the 
Tran^padani  became  Roman  citizens ;  it  must  li.ive 
extended  to  Aquilcia,  or  further,  but  we  know 
nothing  about  this.  Caesar  generally  paaaad  the 
winter  in  North  Italy  dnriiipj  his  Gallic  wars,  and 
he  nsed  to  bold  the  onnventus  at  this  season.  {B.  G. 
L  M,  vi.  44.)  Gatlb  Cisalpina.  thoraftira,  at  thb 
time  had  its  division  into  ctnvi  iitti-.  like  Sicily,  and 
Uispania  and  Lusitauia  at  a  later  time  ;  but  we  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  enwrentna,  nor  the  din- 
rions  of  the  rountry  for  judicial  and  admini>trative 
porpoees.  The  proconsul  had  the  complete  civil 
power  in  Ms  haaw. 

Even  after  n.  c.  49,  when  Gallia  Cisalpina  had 
the  cintas,  and  consisted  of  Boman  commtmities 
organised  after  Boman  finbion,  tbero  ww  atill  one 
oxeeption.  The  towns  )ind  no  II.  vir  juri  dicnndo, 
or  magistrates  for  the  admini-stration  of  justice.  The 
proconsul  had  the  general  administration  of  justice, 
which  he  exercised  either  in  his  own  person,  or  by 
praefecti,  to  whom  he  delegated  his  authority.  **Tlie 
towns  were  consequently  here,  on  the  whole,  in  a  like 
condition  with  tlw  olngla  pnwftctnnie  clM*wherc, 
wliii  li  liowi-vor  were  not  nnmonius  ;  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  they  had  not,  like  the  prsefccture, sepa- 
rata pnwActs,  but  tlie  proconsnl  was  the  general 
praefectas  for  the  whole  province.  Only  one  place. 
Mutina,  was  a  real  |>raefectura.  The  praetor  did 
not  cxereise  jniMiction  tbero,  hnt  n  praneetns  juri 
dicundo  was  sent  from  Rome."  (Savijny.) 

After  the  dictator's  murder,  n.  c.  44,  D.  Brutus, 
one  of  his  friends  and  aaaaasina,  heM  the  pravinoe  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  povemor,  by  the  authority  of  the 
aenate.  Ue  was  beseiged  in  Mutina  by  M.  Antonios; 
and  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  43  the  battle  took  place, 
befbre  Mutina,  in  which  tlie  coa^uls  Ilirtius  and 
Fuua  feU.  Cicero^  in  his  Philippics,  still  speaks 


of  the  ProviiKia  Gallia  to  the  end  of  April,  r.  r.  41 
In  the,  autumn  of  d.  c.  43  the  but  procuosul  uf 
Gallta  bisalpina,  D.  Bratna,  was  caught  and  pat  tts 

de.'ith  by  onler  of  M.  Antoiiivis.  N  >  irovr  mor  of  Cis- 
alpine (iallia  was  acain  appuinted.  Dion  Catfias 
(xlviii.  12)  speaka  oTGaktM  Tojrata,  as  he  calls  it, 
in  the  year  B.C.  41,  as  being  already  included  in 
Italia;  "  so  that  no  one,  on  the  pretext  of  having  the 
government  there,  could  maintain  troops  on  the  sooth 
side  of  till'  A]|«."  This  seems  to  imply  an  arrange- 
ment ni.ide  Ijctween  Octarianns  and  M.  Antonios. 
From  this  time  tiie  name  Italia,  wliicli  in  tl»e  po- 
pular language  ha<l  sometimes  been  extended  to 
tiallta  riv:i1piria,  as  already  observed,  OompcclMBded 
all  tlie  countrj-  south  of  the  Alps. 

A  lex  was  enacted  for  the  rrgulation  of  the  juris- 
diction in  Ctallia  Cisalpina,  which  is  termed  the  Lex 
de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  A  considerable  port  of  it  was 
fonnd  A.  i>.  1760^  in  the  mina  of  VeWa,  and  it  ia 
pn»sened  in  the  Museum  at  Parma.  The  f'lit"  "f 
its  enactment  was  probably  soon  after  b.  c.  4^}.  The 
name  of  the  lex  is  now  gmerally  adnutted  to  he  the 
Lex  Bnfaria,  or  Lex  nnhri.i  de  C.  illia  Cisalpina, 
though  some  critics  do  not  think  tbat  the  name  «f 
the  proixiMrofthelezisknown.  In  hia  tint  essay 
on  tiiis  subject  Savigny  doubted  about  the  pi'upiiotj 
of  calling  this  lex  the  Lex  Rubria,  and  he  also  siq>> 
posed  the  <A»ject  of  the  lex  to  be  to  give  directiona 
to  the  newly  established  magistrates  in  Gallia  as  to 
procednre.  In  the  additions  to  his  original  essay  he 
has  expresse«i  hiiuH-lf  jwrfectly  satisfied  with  Puchta's 
explaiution  of  the  purpose  of  the  lex,  and  he 
derives  fmm  this  explanation  satisfactory  cvidf'noe 
that  tlie  true  name  of  the  lex  is  Lex  Bubria.  llie 
purpose  of  the  lex  is  important  for  the  nndentaitd  • 
in.'  of  the  momeipal  ecgaataatioo  of  Italy  under  the 
empire. 

In  the  Digeal  we  iind  the  jniisdiclion  of  die  mni- 

cipal  ma^i.**trates  limited  in  two  ways:  fir^t.  by  the 
amount  uf  the  sum  of  money  or  matter  in  di*pttte; 
aeeendly,  by  the  ftet  that  th^  had  the  powers  wUeh 
helongpii  to  til.'  jiioper  jiiriMiirtio  only,  and  not  tb<-»« 
whkh  were  comprised  in  tlte  impennm.  The  orifcin 
of  tlda  doable  KmhatloB,  which  appeara  hi  the  Digeal 
as  a  general  rule  for  all  municipal  mai:istratt>s,  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  Lex  Bubria.  The  second  liini- 
tation  deprived  those  magistrates  of  the  power  of 
granting  a  misMo,  bonorum  po5se.«.sio,  and  restitutio, 
and  of  compelling  a  praetrrio  stipulatio.  As  to  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Gallia  were  not  allowed  to  decide  ia 
eases  where  it  was  above  15,0(X)  sesterces.  The  l^x, 
tlien,  had  two  olijects:  one  was  to  limit  the  amotint, 
as  just  stated,  and  tocoEdode  the  magiatratea  iratn 
the  exenise  of  those  jnwers  which  were  Cfintaine«l 
in  the  imperium;  the  other  was  to  provide  roles  for 
their  direction,  whidi  theoe  limitatians  nnde  necee- 
sary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  administration  of  jn»- 
tice  from  being  impeded.  The  magistfates  men- 
tioned fai  the  lex  are  IL  tir,  IIII.  Tir,  piaifwtaa. 
The  first  is  the  onlinary  name  for  a  municipal  vta- 
gistratc  ;  but  probably  II.  viri  I.  D.  (juri  dicundo} 
were  In  Gallb^  aslnouer  pbees,  more  oommon  tlm 
nil.  viri  I.  1>.  The  third  n.ime,  pnwfcctus.  oamrs 
twice  with  tlic  designation  of  Matinensis.  The  old 
colony  of  Mutina  was  a  praefectnra.  and  the  only  <mm 
in  Gallia.  Accordingly,  all  the  Gallic  towns  Had 
for  magistrates  either  II.  viri  1. 1). or  IIII.  viri  L IX, 
except  Mutina,  which  bad  a  praefectus  I.  D. 

The  amotmt  of  the  matter  in  di^Ma  ii  which  « 
GalUc  ma^pstnte  had  joriadiction  wia, «  we  hsva 
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MB,  16,000  MillrtIL  It  remains  to  be  tzpUneil 
wkgft  w«8  the  pmc(^,  if  tlie  partj  who  was  con- 
demned to  paj  ilid  nut  ubej  the  jud|^ent.  Puchta, 
wlw  k(>(>{><)  cloae  to  the  principle  (which  is  trae  in 

the  main)  that  excrutinn  l»  I  njrs  to  the  impcrium, 
inAn  tliat  the  municipal  niagibtrativi  bad  no  power 
to  Older  ezecntkn,  but  that  the  pnMAor  at  Roma 
niTist  be  apiilii'd  to.  This  roonstruu5  unpractical 
concluaion  U>  a  simple  iniposiubilitj.  Accurding  to 
this,  aa  Savii^j  nmarka,  if  a  phlntHF  at  Padoa  <4>* 
tainpfi  judfin^piit  in  his  favour  in  tho  niattcrof  a  few 
denarii,  or  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  that  he  bad  sold, 
and  the  defendant  did  not  p«j,  the  phuntiff  mnit 
mnkc  a  jnnniey  to  Rome  to  pet  cxecuti.m.  \Vc  must 
conclude  that  it  was  one  of  the  objecta  of  the  lex,  after 
having  limitad  the  jniMktioo  of  the  Oallie  magis- 
trates to  a  fixed  tom,  to  provide  the  means  of  en- 
forcing their  judgments,  though  we  have  no  evidence 
of  thia.  Bat  both  the  general  principles  of  Roman  law 
as  to  juriddktib  (Javdenoa,  L.  2.  deJuritdict.  2. 1), 
and  othpf  ar^imcnts  nn;ed  hj  Savi^y,  are  deeiaive 
against  the  absurd  conclnsioa  of  I'uchto. 

The  names  by  which  theee  Gallic  comnranitiea  are 
mentionnd  in  the  lex  arc  various.    In  one  pa.s.sM{re 
**  monicipiuui "  is  used  as  a  generic  name,  comprc- 
Iwn^ng  coloniaa  and  the  praefectura ;  and  this 
denomination  could  be  correctly  used,  fur  the  whole 
rountrj  contaitted  only  Roman  communities.  In 
■nether  peaaage  ooeur  **  mnnidpiom,"  "colonia," 
"  luons wlioro  "  Ii>rns  "  nuvuis  any  place  which  does 
not  belmt);  to  the  other  two  classes.  iSavigny  supposes 
that  **  cdooiae"  may  mean  loeh  plaoea  as  had  not 
consented  to  he  ch.inped  into  "  municipia;**  but  that 
these  could  only  be  a  tew,  fur  he  thinks  that  the  towns 
aonth  of  the  Pio^  when  that  ooontiy  ehtuned  the 
ciritas,  and  the  Tnm}>pa<lani,  when  they  also,  at  a  later 
tinw^  obtained  the  civitaa,  must  first  hare  become 
Fundna,  as  the  Rooiane  termed  it  (see  IHcL  Antiq., 
Art.  I  I  NDLs):  that  k,  most  hare  given  their  con- 
aent  to  bccumc  Roman  municipalities,  like  the  Italian 
cities  which  received  the  dvitas  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.    This  explanation  of  the  word  ^coloniae"  in 
the  Lex  Rubria  seems  duulitful ;  and  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  legal  superabundance  of  lan>:uage.  It  is 
true  that,  if  there  was  not  and  oonld  not  be  a  colonia 
In  Gallia, the  name  would  have  no  meaiiinir  in  the  lex, 
and  wotild  be  not  onlj  an  idle,  but  an  absurd  redun- 
dancgr;  hot  there  fand  been  coloniae,  and  the  lex 
may  mean,  whether  you  call  Ihe  }ilace  nuinit  ij.iuin 
or  culonb,  or  any  other  name  which  is  appUcabie  to  it, 
In  another  passaj^  tbeie  b  n  larger  emimeMtion  of 
pinoea,  if  the  abbreviations  are  riirbtly  f  x[ilained  :  — 
**  oppidam,  muuicipiom,  colonb,  pruefeclura,  iorum, 
Ticva,  caatellnm."   Here   oppidnm  "  is  generic,  not 
a  pnrticidiir  diss ;  "  niunicipium  "  cnTujirehends  most 
of  tlie  chief  towns;  "  colonia,"  acconiin<;  to  Savignj, 
onlj  a  few  towns;  and  **  pncfectara,"  only  Matina. 
The  other  three  names  denote  smaller  places,  which 
had  a  less  complete  organisation.    Places  of  this 
kind,  it  is  assumed  (and  there  can  be  no  doabt  of  it), 
had  not  their  separate  magistrates;  avilbq;e  had  not 
itj»  own  judge.  This  appears  from  the  general  system 
of  town  organiwition  in  Italy,  where  each  chief  place 
had  it.-<  district  or  territory,  the  smaller  places  or 
vilLiges  iri  wliich  were  attached  to  the  chief  jdace, 
and  int  ludeii  in  its  jurisdiction.  A  "forum,'' "  victis," 
or    castellum,"  would  be  a  fiart  of  the  territory  of  a 
*•  municipiimi."    Tlic  ninuicipium  w.is  the  centre  of 
•dmioistnition,  as  we  bce  in  the  fact  of  the  census 
being  taken  there;    When  the  lex,  in  apMkiqg  of 
theee  iOiaUer  pfawesi      **  qui  ibi  jnri  dinndo  pne* 
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est,"  this  does  not  leed  to  the  conclnsion  that  theee 

places  h.Tl  their  wpirate  nia[:istr:ife5,  for  this  ex- 
pression may  apply  just  as  well  to  the  II.  viri  of  the 
town  to  whose  jurisdiction  the"vicus"  or  tlie  "fomm'* 
belongetl.  (Savigny,  VennischU  Schriften,  vol.  iii., 
Ta/ei  von  JJemklea  ;  Pucbta,  Zeii$chr\/i  Jwr  G«- 
•ekiekL  Reekttm.  Lm  Mria,  Ac.  voL  s.) 

The  division  of  Italy  into  flovon  "rej;ione8 "  by 
Augustus  had  for  its  immediate  object  the  taking  of 
the  eensns,  whidi  waa  eondneted  in  a  new  wajr,  and 
was  taken  in  the  several  districts.  The  reglones  into 
which  Gallia  was  divided  were:  Kegio  XL,  which 
was  Thmspadana,  or  ItaUa  Thuaspadana  ;  R^o  X, 
which  was  Venetia  et  HUtria,  sometimes  called  Ve- 
netia  only;  Regio  IX.,  which  corresponded  to  the 
fermerLignria;  and  Regio  VIII.,  which  was  bonnded 
on  the  north  by  the  Po,  on  the  east  by  tlie  Iladriatie, 
on  the  south  by  the  Rubicon,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Trrbia,  which  separated  it  from  that  part  of  Regio  IX. 
which  was  north  of  the  Afjennines.  [G.  L.J 

GA'LI-IA  TRANSALPINA.or  simply  GALLIA 
(i^  KcAriid),  TaXvrla. :  Adj.  Gallicus,  KfAruc^r, 
TaXaratis).  Gallia  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  coimtry  between  the  Pyrenaei  ^Iontc8 
and  the  Rhenus.  When  it  became  Roman,  and  was 
divided  into  several  ports,  they  were  railed  Gal- 
liae.  (Plin.  iii.  3;  Tar.  Ann.  i.  HI.)  It  is  ?ntiii"- 
times  called  Ulterior  Gallia,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Citerior  Gallia  or  Gallia  m  North  Italy;  though  the 
name  Ulterior  is  ayiplied  by  Caesar  in  one  or  two 
posaagcM  to  the  Provincia  only.  It  was  also  called 
Gallw  Comata  (Cle.  PkH  viii.  9),  with  the  exception 
of  the  Narbiinensis,  l)ecause  the  j»co|>|e  let  their  hair 
grow  king.  The  southern  part  of  this  cotintry  along 
the  shore  of  the  Meditemnean,  whidi  Caeear  calb 
Provincia,  was  originally  called  Braccata,  because 
the  natires  wore  braccae"  or  breeches:  aft«rwarda 
it  was  termed  Narbonensis.  (Mela,  U.  5;  PUn. 
iii.  5.) 

The  Greek  name  Celtice  (j;  KcArut^)  was  earlier 
in  use  than  the  Roman  naine,  for  the  Greeks  were 
settled  on  the  sooth  coast  of  Fnince  Vnvz^  before  the 
Roman."!  knew  anythinfr  of  the  country.  Hut  the 
name  Celtice  waa  used  in  a  vague  sense  by  the  early 
Greek  writers.  [Celtice.]  The  name  GalatU 
came  into  use  from  the  time  of  the  historian  Ti- 
maeus ;  and  even  the  compound  Kf AToYoAarta 
(Steph.  B.  a.  V.  Ao4>8ouMr;  Ptol.  ii.  7)  was  afters 
wards  used.  In  the  Roman  perio<l  the  Greek  writers 
sometimes  ahw  used  tlie  Roman  form  roAAio.  The 
Greek  names  by  which  Tnuwalpbw  OaTtfak  was  die- 
tinguishe^l  fioni  CI.s<iIpina,  were  merely  descriptive 
of  its  position,  as:  ^  Mp  rm»  'AKntuv  KcAtum), 
4  drt pdAwctet,  ^  f^m,  ^  Irror.  Tlte  Romans  naed 
the  nameMlalli  as  a  cenenil  ti  nn  for  all  the  people 
whom  they  considered  to  be  of  Gallic  nee.  But  the 
oldest  Greek  form  «C  the  name  wm  K«^ro(  (Herod, 
ii.  33),  and  KfATW,  and  raAcirai.  Polybius  (ii. 
1 5)  uses  the  Roman  word  Tf>a«vaAiriiioi',  to  distin> 
cuish  the  Tnuisalpine  from  tlie  Ilaliaa  Gblli,  whieb 
word  Strabo  radere  bjr  the  Greek  i/wpikntM  (p. 
212). 

A  complete  geography  of  Gallia  might  bo  a  chro- 
noiogical  expneltion  of  all  that  the  Greeks  and  R»> 
mans  .said  or  snpposed  about  tliii*  country;  but,  aa 
much  of  thia  is  crri>neun.s,  and  as  their  knowledge  of 
it  was  gradually  extended  and  corrected,  tlie  proper 
purpop»e  of  such  an  article  as  this  is  to  say  what  can 
be  said  within  reasonable  Umits,  and  what  is  useful 
ftr  nadmg  the  beet  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
When Uenidottte(ii. 93) aqre that  the  lstras(/ta- 
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nttbe),  which  has  its  aoarce  in  tlic  cotintrr  of  the  ' 
Celti  and  at  the  city  Fyrene,  in  its  coui-be  divides 
Europe  into  two  equal  parts,*  and  **tl»ltlMCelti  an 
out  of  the  Pillars  of  Ilcrciile?.  and  that  they  border 
on  the  Cynesiii  wlto  are  the  remoteat  inhabitaatA  of 
Europe  to  the  wett,**  it  Is  doar  tlmt  he  waa  enUnlf 
ignorant  of  the  geojjraphy  of  Norflicrii  aiul  Western 
Euro|>B.    Mor  due»  he  mend  the  matter  when  he 
aaya,  in  anothar  place  (iv.  49),  tint  tb«  btros 
flows  Uirough  the  whole  of  Europe,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Celti,  the  remotest  people  towaids  tlie 
setting  uf  the  sun,  after  the  Cynctes,  that  dwell  iu 
Efiro|W>"    It  is  the  universal  priictico  of  all  who 
write  and  speak  <>f  ili.'^tant  places  of  which  tliey 
know  nothing,  to  bu|)|x>.s*?  tliein  indefinitely  removed 
ti  oiii  tha  writer  or  .^iHiakcr,  bat  Mar  to  ooo  another, 
liriiorancc  makes  all  the  unknown  meet  in  a  point  of 
indetenniiuito  p(«iti(Mi.    Even  when  we  come  to  the 
time  when  Gallia  was  pratty  well  known  to  the 
Orw'ks  and  Romans,  theic  is  a  irrcat  deal  that  i» 
erruueous  in  their  geographical  notions  which  it 
wodd  take  raaajr  words  to  eomet.  A  graat  part 
of  our  la!>our  in  c-oinjarativc  cpn;:r:i]'liy  consists  in 
detennining  what  are  the  countries,  mountains,  riven), 
and  pboas  wUdi  they  designated  by  certain  names: 
but  if  wo  at t'^nipt  to  correct  all  the  erroneous  notions 
which  they  attached  to  such  names,  we  shall  under- 
take alaboor  of  infinite  extent;  nor  shall  we  bo  able 
to  correct  it  compli  t'-ly.  for  geographical  knowledge 
always  admits  of  improvement.   With  their  imper- 
fect means  and  impenbet  nwps,  the  OmAa  and  Ro- 
mans were  not  bad  geographers.     They  were  often 
better  tlum  many  modem  historical  writers,  who 
Lave  much  superior  means  at  their  command. 

"Hie  chief  ancient  authorities  for  Gallia  are  few. 
They  arc:  Caesars  Gallic  War;  Strabo  (Ub.  iv.), 
who  used  Caesar,  but  got  much  from  Posidonius, 
who  had  travelled  in  (iailia;  Mela  (ii.  7,and  iii.  2); 
PHny  (iii.  4,  and  iv.  17 — 19),  and  Pt^jU-my  who 
made  a  map  of  Gallia,  not  very 'cbrrccU  Uis  parti- 
cuhir  merit,  as  D'Anville  observes,  ooomsta  in  having 
assigned  a  chiof  town,  and  sometimes  two,  to  each 
people;  for  without  his  a»sistance  we  fehouid  be  lc±>s 
aoenratdj  aoqaaiirtfld  with  the  names  of  the  capitahi, 
since  in  tlie  period  after  Ptolemy  the  oriirinal  names 
of  the  chief  cities  were  rephiced  by  those  oi  the  se- 
veral peoptee  of  which  thejr  were  the  capitals.  Thus, 
Cac^rodunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Tiin  nrs,  be- 
came Tarones  (7<Nirf);  Avaricum,  the  chief  town 
«l  the  Bitorigcs,  became  Bitorigos  (Sourffet) ;  and 
Andemutunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  linggosiy  be> 
came  Lingones  {Ltutgrts). 

From  the  historians  we  obtain  incidental  informa- 
ttou — from  Polybiu.s,  Tiicitus,  Appian,  Dion  Cansins, 
and  some  little  on  the  hiter  period  from  Ammianus 
Marcellinus;  something  also  from  Ausonius,  Sidonius 
ApoUmarls,  and  the  description  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  called  that  of  Fotns  Avieniis.  Snnething  is 
got  from  the  Notitia  iinj^'iii  for  the  later  {H>rio«i. 
But  the  most  valuable  infonnation  is  obtained  from 
the  Kom.in  Itinernrics.  The  Itinerary  named  that 
of  Antoninus,  and  the  Table  generally  named  the 
Theedewan,  extend  to  all  parts  of  Gallia.  There  is 
also  a  route  ver>'  partirul.sriy  de>cnlM'<i  in  the  Iliiio- 
rar}'  from  Burdigahi  {JJonkatuc)  to  Jerusalem,  which 
rnnsthrengh  the  eonthem  parts  of  GalBa  to  the  Alps. 
T!ic  lloinaii  iTinains  in  Gallia  are  very  nuniertju.s, 
particularly  iu  the  Provincia  or  the  basin  oS  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  they  often  give  infonnation  which 
we  find  in  no  writers.  The  French  ha\e  a  very 
laige  number  oi  valuable  works  on  the  histoid  and 
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Roman  antiquities  of  thcir  cenutij;  and  thej  tm» 

tinue  to  add  to  them. 
The  fifat  deeoriptian  of  GaUfe  UmI  we  bwe,  is  hf 

the  m.m  who  cnnqufrtNl  it,  the  Roman  procoosnl 
Caesar.    Uis  description  is  brief,  after  bis  fiuhioii. 
It  is  IbandedehieAfen  his  own  observation;  hot  for 
the  |»arts  of  Gall'ia,  Genmiri.!.  ar.d  Britannia  of 
which  he  knew  noibing,  we  may  infer  that  lie  iB« 
quired  of  the  "  DMcatarae*  or  hold  traders  who  enr- 
ried  their  wares  among  barbarous  tribes,  thou;zli  hU 
good  sense  would  make  him  use  their  ioformaiioa 
cautiously.   He  also  nsed  the  Greek  writers,  and 
particuku-ly  the  geographer  Erat<i«thenM,  as  we  &«e 
from  his  own  words  (B.  G.  vi.  24).    An  instance 
will  i^how  that  the  knowledge  of  these  geoigrapkris 
was  not  very  exact.    Uipparchoa  (Strab.  pp.  106, 
115),  who  lived  in  the  sewnd  eentury  l>eft»n:  tlie 
Christian  nera,  placed  iLissiliii  {MarscUU)  and  By- 
xantinm  in  the  same  panUlel ;  and  he  did  tliis  <si 
the  authority  of  Pytlieas  of  Maa.-'ilia,  who  s:iy<  that 
the  propwtion  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow  u  the 
same  in  botli  plares.  We  see,  from  due  and  other 
passages,  that  the  Grwks  of  Massilia  were  the  au- 
thorities fur  tiie  earlier  knowledge  of  Gallia.  Strabo 
disputes  the  aeenrnej  of  tUs  statement,  and  prMca, 
in  his  war,  that  Bv7Jintium  is  much  further  north 
tlum  Uaasilia.   But  bUrabo  also  was  mistaken,  fac 
Byiantinm  babont  41**  N.  ht  and  llsasilia  b  avtk 
of  +3°.    Hi;  }i;iri  bus  ahio  supposed  Celtico  tO 
tend  so  far  north  tliat  the  son  never  set  at  tlie  m 
mer  sdstice;  a  great  mistake  (Strab.  p^  75). 
is  corrected  by  Strabo.    Caesar  (i5.  G.  iv.  10)  fixoe 
the  norihero  limit  of  GaUia  at  the  outkta  of  the 
Ilhenus. 

It  u  useful  to  examine  the  boundary  of  tbie  ex- 
tensive country,  a.s  the  imiuiry  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  mistakes  which  llie  uiu  irr;t  f:o'>;:raph€r»  made. 
They  used  to  determine  tluir  huitudea  with  tole- 
niblc  accuracy  by  a.scertaiuing  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  at  various  phtces,  which  they  nieai^ured 
(Stnb.  p.  133;  Ptol.)  hf  the  honrs  of  the  eqninos, 
when  the  night  and  day  are  e<|ual.  Their  n;»  thni!a 
for  the  ItMigitude  were  of  course  very  rude,  and  here 
they  fail.  The  part  of  Gallia  that  they  vera  hesi 
acquainted  with  was  the  coast  of  the  Me(!iterran€«n, 
We  do  not  know  the  earliest  boundary  between  the 
SE.  part  of  Gallbk  and  IJgnria;  nor  can  we  suppose 
thai  there  was  one.  The  boundary  in  the  tinie  of 
Augustus  between  Gallia  and  Italia  was  the  river 
Yarns  (  Var).  Th«  boondaiy  at  the  eastern  cat- 
tremity  of  the  Pyrenees  was  the  Promontorium  Py- 
renaeum,  or  Cap  Crmx,  which  projects  into  the 
sea  south  of  Portus  Veneris  {Port  Vemdrt).  The 
most  soothem  Gallic  town  along  the  eastern  peas  ef 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  country  of  the  Sardones,  was 
Cervaria,  [Cekvaiua.]  From  the  nxHUh  of  the 
Vmr  to  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  the  coast  of  GalliA 
presents  an  irregular  convex  outline  to  the  M«i!t*T- 
runean.  Thfl  inierior  is  a  hilly  country,  which  ex- 
tends to  Massilia.  Between  Massilia  and  Narbo, 
which  StrnlK)  (p.  lOG)  knew  to  be  in  nearly  the 
same  ktitude,  the  coast  forms  a  bay  called  Gallicaa 
Sinus  or  Maesalklicua.  Stndio  considered  this  baj 
to  be  divided  into  two  bays  by  the  hill  Setion  (a  d«s 
cessary  correction  of  the  false  reading  Oyiw}^  which 
term  conrprriiends  also  the  island  Bhsoon.  [Biuu^ 
CON.]  Tlie  co.ist  fn'ni  tlic  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to 
the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  is  flaL  The 
whole  length  of  tMs  coast  from  the  Vmr  lo  Cap 
Crtux  is  about  500  English  miles;  and  it' 
known  io  the  ancient  geoignkpbeis. 
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The  Prrcnp  (nu/r^rri)  or  P\ miaf i  Mnnfcs  were 
tlie  boaudnrj  between  Gallia  and  lU  rin.  or  Ubpania, 
M  fht  ReoMUM  ealM  it  Stmbo  supi)«>scd  tiMt  tbey 
ran  in  a  dinvtion  parallel  to  the  Ithine  (|).  128), 
vhich  he  makes  the  eastern  bonndaiy  of  liallia.  He 
tnmtt  therefure  hare  sopposed  that  the  Pyreneea  ran 
frum  sooth  to  north,  instead  of  nearlj  from  east  to 
west;  and  in  another  pa-ssajre  he  di>tinotly  affirms 
(p.  137)  that  they  do  run  north.  In  a  third  pos- 
aa^  (p.  199)  he  KuppoMs  lliat  the  directiom  «f  the 
Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees  may  deviate  from  tlie  jia- 
rallel  direction  as  they  severally  approach  the  sea,  so 
as  to  redoM  tiM  fiOOOalMtta — the  greatcil  distanca 
tluit  Ije  stippoees  between  tlic  Pyrenees  and  th'» 
Rhine — to  thu  smaller  distance  of  4300  or  440U 
stadia  b«t«««i  the  montb  «f  tiM  VMm  and  the 
nortljem  extremity  of  the  Fjnmm,  8tra'>o,  in 
fact,  makes  tlie  ran^  of  tlM  I^iwwiia  ttw  cast  side  of 
f^iiD  (p^  137),  ami  tha  coaxt  on  the  Mediterninean 
tlw araUl  sde  of  Si-.-iin.  Hi-  knrw,  lii.wcvcr,  that 
tbe  uailtMMl  part  of  Gallia  was  Itetween  Marbonne 
Mid  the  hajron  the  Atlantic,  wiiieh  be  also  ealb  the 
Galliciis  Sinus,  —  tho  buy  tli^it  is  formed  In-twccn 
the  coasts  of  France  and  bpain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barer  BiMf.  Mdoirfw  (Stnbw  p.  188)  made 
the  len^h  of  this  isthmus,  as  he  calls  it,  K-vs  than 
3000  stadia.  Strabo  mora  oonectly  says  that  the 
istbiniu  is  kas  than  SOOO,  but  more  than  2000, 
atadia  wide.  The  length  of  tlie  Pyrenees  in  a  din?cl 
line  from  Ptn-t  V'endre  to  the  mouth  of  the  Buhsoa, 
the  lower  part  of  whicli  little  river  is  the  boundary 
between  Fiance  and  Sp.-tin,  is  aboat  S55  nilM.  Tbe 
lirnit  U^twcon  Gallia  ami  Hispani.-i  on  tbe  west  coast, 
according  to  Itulemy  (ii.  6.  §  10)  was  Ocasso,  a 
promontory  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  may  ceftalnly  fix 
it  betwprn  Lfipnnlum.  in  the  Tarbclli  (snpposed  to  be 
Iiajfonne)f  and  Uea-sMi  or  Olarso  (Oyar^o,  near  Fu- 
eiif0iKaMi){nSpdn.  TbelK'AweaiemBrtofWfe 
Ji'ihin.  Tbe  pnsM-^  tbron_'}i  t!to  <>n>t<Tn  aiuJ  A^ovtern 
Pyrenees  were  used  long  before  the  Kumans  were  in 
thii  counliy.  Hamrffeal  cfMsed  fttni  Spain  into 
France  ihrniiirb  tlic  pnss  at  tin*  oa.-t  fml;  and  Cn. 
Pumpeius  went  tliis  way  to  oppose  Sertonos^  Spnin. 
The  Roniau  afteiwawh  I:m  a  road  between  fiar- 
bonn^  and  Barcelona  in  Spain,  by  the  pass  where 
tbe  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  erected.  On  the  west 
side  a  road  ran  from  Aqoae  Tarbellicae  (Dax),  on 
the  A<Lw,  to  Pompelo  (/*afn/>/ona),  in  Spain.  The 
boundary  may  have  been  at  the  station  of  Summus 
PyrenaeuH,  tljc  summit  level  of  the  nxnl,  between 
/fax  aod  Pamplona.  Anulber  rood  led  from  Aqnae 
Tarbellicae,  by  Aspaluca  [Aspamta].  ami  over 
another  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  to  Cae^.•lraugu^tu  {Sa- 
ragom)  In  Spain,  In  Caesar's  time  the  pusses  were 
usetl  for  commercial  ptirpopes,  for  he  bought  horses 
in  Spain  during  his  Gallic  War;  but  they  had 
denwlew  been  need  nwny  centnties  beAra> 

The  coAst  of  Gallia  on  the  Atlantic  ran^  nearly 
dne  north,  with  a  Hat  aandj  shore,  to  the  great 
neetneiy  ef  the  Oaniinna  (Oarewwe),  which  Strabo 
(p.  190)  aptly  calls  a  lake  si  ,-\  (\tfifo9d\curaa). 
From  the  aestuary  vf  the  Uaroime  the  direction  of 
the  coast  tmm  a  Rttle  to  the  went  of  north  as  fiuras 
the  month  of  the  I.iirerir*  (I.oirt).  From  the  mouth 
ef  the  Loire  its  general  course  is  alxmt  WSW.  as 
far  as  Uxantts  Insula  (Ouetmnt),  which  is  opiiasite 
to  the  western  termination  of  the  great  peninsnU 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  the  bay  of  Can- 
calle.  The  distance  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Bidtuoa  to  the  |ioint  of  the  mainhind  eppositc 
to  Ommud  u  aboot  914  Ki^ttsh  mileh  1 
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Tlio  west  coast  of  tlili  peninsula,  the  Bretagne  of 
ante-revolutiunary  i'lancc^  is  broken  by  sinj^ular 
headlands  and  deep  bays.  In  tbe  ktitnde  of  Oue*- 
tant  the  French  coast  runs  due  east  to  the  bottom  of 
tbe  bajf  of  CancnUe,  where  anUlier  peninsula  (Co- 
ffla/m)  runs  nearly  due  north  inU)  tbe  EngKtk 
Channel  and  terminates  in  Cap  tie  la  Hague.  The 
great  bay  that  lies  between  the  C<>l<intin  and  Brt>- 
tagne  contains  the  ihiands  of  C':ii>area  i^Jtrfeg)^ 
Samia  (Guernsey'),  and  Hiiluiia  (AHem^'j.  Fhim 
Cap  de  la  Jlof/tic  tlie  Ftt'iu  li  o  n.st  has  a  general 
ejwt  direction  to  the  outlet  of  the  Sequana  (Seine); 
and  from  the  outlet  of  tbe  Seine  its  |;eneral  coarse  is 
NK.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Samara  (.^fww^Y  and  tlien 
nearly  due  north  to  Itium  Promoiitorium  (C'a// 
Grit  ATes),  tlie  nearest  point  ef  the  Enropean  een« 
tiiu-nt  to  Hritannia.  The  ancient  nanralors  had 
ol>!ierved  that  the  coast  of  Uritain  from  the  Ixutda 
End  rnns  castwaid  nearly  parallel  to  the  French 
exist,  fortnin.:  a  I  nii:  (  {lamio!  ( F.n  Mnnche,  or  the 
8ieeve,  as  the  French  aptly  call  it),  wide  at  the 
wertem  extremity,  and  narrowinff  to  the  eastern, 
where  it  terminates  in  thr  Sintitt  of  ffover  or  Pas  <le 
Calais,  between  iMrer  and  Cap  Oris  Sez.  Tbe 
length  ef  this  ehannel  measnred  along  the  Fivnch 
coast  is  about  660  milee,  which  is  much  greater 
than  tbe  distance  measnred  along  tbe  Englisli  coast 
of  tbe  channel,  for  the  form  of  the  French  coast  b 
much  nn.iv  in-cgnlar.  The  distance  along  the  coast 
from  Cap  (iris  Stz  to  tiie  nxmlh  of  the  old  Hhine 
near  Leiden  is  about  170  miles.  I'he  coast  of 
Gallia  from  the  Itium  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  KhiiK>  is 
flat  :  it  iHlonirs  to  the  great  y\:\\u  of  Northern 
Europe.  Stnibo  supposed  the  inutiths  of  the  Kbine 
to  be  opposite  to  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent  ;  no 
very  gre;»t  mistake,  for  tlie  vlifijo  tract  from  the 
mouth  of  the  old  lUiine  at  Leiden  to  the  aestuary  of 
the  Sealdb  (SeMde)  might  easily  be  taken  as  be- 
longing  to  the  Rhine.  Cae^-ir  was  toM  that  the 
Scaldis  flowed  into  tbe  Mosa,  which  receives  tbe 
Vahalis  (Waal)  fiem  the  Rhine  (A  O.  H.  S3> 
Tills  L'<'ni  ml  parallelism  of  the  N\V.  coa.st  of  France 
aiul  liie  south  coast  of  Juighind,  led  Strabo  into  a 
strance  mietake.  He  supposes  these  two  ceeeto  to 
be  exactly  of  the  same  length,  4.100  or  4400  stadU. 
He  makes  tbe  Gallio  coast  extend  fimu  tbe  mootiM 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  neftikem  promontories  of  tbe^- 
renees  in  Aquitania,  and  the  Kngli^h  coast  fteOI 
Cantium  (Kent)  to  the  western  extremity  of  Britan« 
nia,  which  he  supposes  to  be  opposite  to  Aqnitania  and 
the  Pyrenees  (p.  199).  Con.se<juently  he  suppoMrd 
that  the  Seine,  fxnre,  and  Garonne  flowed  into  tho 
English  Channel.  He  also  says  that  tlie  distance 
from  the  (mouths  of  the)  rivers  of  (Jallia  to  Britain 
is  ,320  btadia;  a  monstn>ns  mistake,  hut  corisisttTit 
with  what  he  has  said,  l^lemy's  ntapof  tiiis  cooitt 
of  Gallia  is  much  better  than  Strabo's  delineation. 
Mela,  will)  probably  wrote  somewhat  later  than 
Strabo,  and  curopilcd  a  very  scanty  geography,  l>ad 
however  •  mndi  mere  eomd  netlen  ef  tbe  Atfamtie 

mast  of  (lallia  than  Strabo.  After  describing  tho 
north  coast  of  Spain  up  to  Oeasso,  he  says:  "  Then 
IbHowt  the  ether  (Athmlie)  eide  ef  OtlNa.  tbe  eeeet 
of  which  at  first  not  pnyecting  at  nil  into  the  ocean,  . 
soon  adTancing  almoet  as  Cm-  into  the  sea  as  Uispania 
bad  receded  mm  it,  becomes  (.j  rNisite  to  the  Cimta- 
brian  hmd,  and,  winding  round  with  a  ;rnat  circtiit, 
turns  its  shore  to  the  west;  then  turning  to  tbe 
north,  it  again  spreads  ont  in  a  long  and  direct  Kne 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine":  which  is  iinleod  a  very 
fiur  dcacriptioo.  And  Mela  proree  that  he  under- 
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etooJ  tlic  foHTi  of  ihc  rna.4,  by  savin?,  "that  frntn  ' 
the  outlet  (exita)  ot  the  Ganunna  commences  that 
aide  of  the  Imd  whteh  niM  out  Into  the  m»,  and 
the  coast  opposite  to  tlic  Canttbrian  sliorcs."  Pto- 
kmjr's  iMtiou  of  tlie  coast  was  also  mach  more 
connect  ^am  Strabo's.  Agrippn  (PHn.  W.  17)  a.s- 
certaiiK-ii  l-y  iiir;i>.\ucment  the  whole  we«t  coast  of 
Gallia  tu  be  18UU  M.  P.;  and  the  general  fbnn  of 
the  ooai»t  must  hnve  been  learned  when  the  meMiiie* 
niente  were  nia»Io.  W  v  do  not  know,  however,  from 
what  point  on  tiie  Spuni.th  border  he  reckoned,  nor 
to  what  nioutlk  of  the  Rhine  the/  were  carried  ;  but 
GoMcllin,  hj  aMuining  that  tJiejr  oommenced  at 
OeassQ  (^Cafye  Mnchicnro,  as  he  names  it),  which  he 
takes  to  lie  the  boundary  between  Ciullia  and  His- 
paina,  "  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  called  the 
passage  of  tlie  Vlie"  finds  tlrnt  the  lU»inan  meamres 
agree  with  the  truUi.  But  this  contains  an  a*- 
•amptioii  more  than  manjr  people  will  allow,  wjiich 
Walckenacr,  who  adopts  (Jowsellin's  opinion,  ex- 
presseis  as  a  fact  as  follows  : — "  The  measures  show 
tlut  Ptolemy**  cMtera  ootleC  of  the  Bhine  is  tliat 
which  i.s  known  at  piVMnt  under  the  name  of  Fl'ie- 
airoom^  between  the  bUoda  of  Flidatui  and  of 
Sdtdlmff,  which  wpreeente  tlie  old  month  of  the 
Fk'vum  or  of  tlie  l'*j»f/,  befi.re  the  great  inundations 
«f  the  13th  century  converted  into  a  vast  kke  the 
ancient  Vkm,"  (Otog.  AneSmm^  fe,  de$  Gtailm, 
«fc.  vol,  ii.  p.  291.)  However,  the  tme  length  of 
the  French  couat  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  old  Rhine 
■hows  that  the  measurement  of  Agrippa  was  a 
ftcU 

The  great  mass  of  the  Alps  that  lies  between  the 
basin  of  the  Po 'nad  the  Khoue  fomu  a  natural 
boundary  between  Italy  uid  France ;  but  this  moun- 
tain range,  wiiirh  has  a  general  northern  course  from 
near  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  pass 
of  the  Oreai  8L  Bernard  (Alpie  Peuiiiia)»  ooven 

a  great  extent  of  country  from  wei«t  to  e;ust,  and 
boundaries  can  be  fixed  in  such  a  country  only  at 
the  headi  of  the  Tmlleyi  wUch  penetnte  the  monn- 
t;iin  mass  on  eioh  side.  The  Romans  did  not  tronble 
themaelvee  with  these  moontiiin  tribes  till  they  had 
■abdned  tlw  people  in  the  lower  eonntry.  In.B.  a 
ft8|  when  Ctu-war  ymssed  from  Aquileia  over  the 
Alps  into  Ulterior  Gallia,  he  hail  to  tight  his  way. 
He  eroosed  the  Alpes  CottfaM  by  the  pass  that  leads 
from  Turin;  and  he  remarks  tint  i\w  last  place  in 
Cisalpine  Gallia  is  Ocolum,  Uxeau  or  Ocello,  in  the 
nXkj  of  the  Cloao.  He  was  attadced  by  Centimes, 
Graioceli,  and  Caturiges,  all  of  them  Alpine  tribes, 
and  it  was  on  the  seventh  day  from  Ocelum  that  he 
rcHched  the  Vocontii  in  the  Ulterior  Provmcia  {B. 
G.  i.  10).  It  is  clear  that  Cacaar  did  not  consider 
these  Alpine  tribes  as  belonging  either  to  the  pro- 
vuice  of  Oilerior  or  Ulterior  Gallia.   [Alpks  Cot- 

II A  K.] 

Al  Afont  Blanc,  the  lii^'hest  point  in  the  moun- 
tains, tlic  axis  of  the  Aljrs  takes  a  general  ea.st  and 
then  a  NK.  direction  towanls  the  .snow-covered 
masiies  in  which  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  rise.  The 
road  from  AotUi,  in  tlie  basin  of  the  J'o,  to  the 
Sammns  Penninos  (the  pass  ef  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard), was  used  at  a  very  early  period.  It  leads 
down  to  Octodurus  {^Marliffny),  where  Caesar's 
troops  were  attaeked  in  the  winter  of  n.  c.  57. 
Oi  t  Klurns  is  at  the  great  bend  which  the  Rhone 
makes  after  descending  the  longitudinal  valley  which 
lies  between  the  Pennine  Alps  and  their  contimta* 
tion  oil  the  si  iith  ;-iiIe,  and  the  Bcmehe  Aljis,  one  of 
the  chief  Ai|Nne  ranges  on  the  north  side.  The 
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lower  part  of  this  valley,  between  Octodam«;  and 
the  head  of  the  Lacus  Lenianua  {Laix  of  oWra)^ 
into  which  tiie  Rhone  flows,  was  ooeapied  by  the 
Nantuatcs.  Above  Oot'^hirns  in  this  l<xig  v-iIIft 
were  tiie  Veragri  and  the  Seduni,  ail  Gallic  tribes, 
bat  neither  behded  hi  the  Prorfaieia  Cttsnu^a 
description  nor  in  the  countijr  of  the  Helwtii.  Ib 
fact,  this  long  ralley  is  entMy  within  the  Alps. 
Cassar  has  not  attempted  to  fix  any  boondary  b»- 
tween  the  Citerior  and  Uherior  ProA-incia  from  the 
sea  to  the  sources  of  the  Rhine.  He  heard  of  aa 
Alpine  people  named  Lepontii  G.  ir.  10)  in  tb* 
high  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  he  found  it 
convenient  to  define  the  eastern  limit  of  UelTetis 
atid  of  GalUa,  which  was  his  Pruvincia,  by  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  from  its  source  to  the  Gennaa 
Ocean.  After  the  Lepontii  he  mentions  Vatoaxitea 
or  Mantuantes  (Nantuatcs  in  the  common  text*  is  a 
corruption),  the  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Mediomatrici, 
TrilxKci.  aiii!  Tn^vin,  as  the  nations  on  the  Gallic 
side  past  which  the  river  liows.  It  would  be  UaeksiS 
to  inquire  which  ef  the  branches  of  the  Rhine  above 
Chur  Caesar  meant;  but  from  Chur  to  the  Lakt  of 
Cotutam  he  obtained  a  well-defined  boumUiy  in 
the  liver.  The  Rhine  witlnn  the  Alpine  r^pon  waa 
certainly  not  the  limit  of  the  Gallic  mountaineers, 
who  extended  along  the  north  face  of  the  Alpa  into 
the  basm  of  the  Danube.  Hie  Lake  ofOmttmm  and 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  in  ngsnenl  western  din  ctiuo 
from  the  outlet  of  that  bkt  to  BiUe,  fanned  s  w«U> 
defined  boundary  of  Gallia  hi  this  part  Cacaai'^s  d^ 
scription  shows  tliat  he  exchided  from  the  crtuutrycf 
the  Helvetii  nil  tlie  parts  to  the  south  uf  the  Lemaa 
lake  and  of  the  Bernese  Alps ;  and  he  knew  that 
the  Rhine  where  it  entered  the  hill  and  the  plain 
countrv*  was  the  dispnted  Iwundary  between  the 
Germanic  and  the  Celtic  nations  (/?.  G.  L  I). 
From  Bale  to  the  outleta  of  the  Rhine  the  rircr  wna 
the  Ixmndar)"  of  the  two  race?,  though  then*  were 
GalU  east  of  the  liliiue  in  the  Ueruy niau  fore&t,  and 
Germans  had  got  to  the  west  mle  in  several  parts 
Ions  before  Cae^ar'.s  time. 

The  ^ine,  as  Caesar  was  told  (fi.  G.  ir.  10), 
entered  the  tea  by  many  outlets,  between  which 
great  i  lamls  weir-  fonned.  A^inills  PoUio  (Strah. 
p.  193),  who  took  a  pleasure  in  finding  Unit  with 
Caesar,  says  that  the  lUune  had  only  twe  mootfaa. 
The  Batavonim  Insula  was  nithin  tlic  limit;*  of 
CaeMurs  Galfia.  In  the  time  ot  Augustus,  when 
Drusus  made  his  Fossa  [FoasA  Dbvsiana],  whidi 
e»tabli.shed  a  navigation  between  the  Rhenus  and 
tlie  Flevo  [Flkvo]  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea, 
this  river  line  became  a  frontier  against  the  Germana, 
extending  from  AmAeim  on  the  Rhine  along  the 
canal  of  Drnsns  to  Dnejiburg,  and  thence  along  the 
Yssel  to  the  lakes,  l  liis  new  river  frontier  sceoas 
to  be  Ptoleiny's  eastern  outlet  of  tlie  Rhine ;  tbe 
middle  outlet  Iwing  that  at  Leiden,  and  the  wot  term 
being  where  the  Leek  now  is.   (Ptul.  ii.  9.) 

This  extensive  country  Bee  between  35'  and 
52°  10'  N.  lat.,  if  we  carry  the  boundary  no  further 
than  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (^Leiden).  It  lies  be- 
tween the  meridian  ef  4«  45'  W.  ef  London  and 
9°  40'  K.  of  London.  The  followiiig  measurenientn 
will  give  a  better  notion  of  its  extent.  A  straight 
line  from  the  month  of  the  For  to  the  MW.  ea- 
trcmitv  of  Brctagne  is  about  6G0  miles  lon^.  .\ 
hue  drawn  fnm  the  Spanish  firontier  on  Ute  we»t 
side  of  the  Pyreneea  to  SO*  N.  bt,  8^  lO*  E. 
long,  on  the  Rhine,  near  Radttadi,  is  about  615 
miles  long ;  and  a  line  drawn  fram  thb  point  m 
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the  Rhine,  through  Pnri»,  ncariy  diip  wost  to  7?rr  du 
Hat  in  Bretagme^  is  abuut  594  milcii  long.  A  line 
ftomika  CMtan  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Airfir 
is  445flaitei;  and  a  line  fruin  Paru  to  Amheim  on 
tlie  BUm  u  about  270  miles  kng.  It  com  pre- 
bends  all  Flmnce,  Bel^um,  Lusmboaifr,  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlandn,  thoee  parts  of 
tiie  German  states  whidi  lie  west  of  the  Rhine,  the 
grasler  part  of  Switierland,  and  the  country  south 
of  the  Leinan  lake  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia.  The  area  of  France  within  its  present 
limits  is  estimated  at  about  200,000  Miuare  milesi. 

Gallia  has  the  best  position  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  It  has  a  larpp  rojist  <>n  (In-  MtiHtcrranpan 
and  .'I  larger  on  the  Atlantic,  which  >;ivc  it  a  com- 
munication with  all  the  world.  These  seas  are  well 
Btockotl  with  fi.-s)i.  Kx(f  pt  the  mountains  that  form 
its  boundaries,  and  a  lew  ranges  tliat  cover  only  a 
cempanHvtly  cnaU  psxt  of  it's  snriaee,  it  is  a  plain 
country  with  a  very  larj:;**  prnjxirt  on  of  ffrtile  soil. 
It  produces  com  in  abundance,  wine  of  tlie  best 
<|aant7,  and.  in  tiie  soatlieni  part  of  tb«  valley  of 
the  Uhonc,  tlie  oh'vc  Sniip  [arts  liavt*  good  j^as- 
ture,  and  it  is  well  adajited  for  the  growth  of 
tiarfier.  Tlioiij^h  the  wintera  an  ooM  in  the  north, 
the  summer  is  warm,  and  fruits  generally  r\\>vn 
weU.  It  is  not  so  rich  in  minends  as  Britain,  but 
it  contains  coal,  and  im  in  abondanee ;  also  lead, 
copper,  and  a  great  variety  of  valuable  stone.  It  is 
rich  in  mineral  springs,  and  it  has  brine  springs  and 
rock  salt.  Thu  wealth  w^  not  n^lected  even  in 
the  psriod  before  tlie  Roman  oonqtiest ;  hot  under 
Rnmari  (Imiiiiiion  it  was  still  tnore  productive.  The 
G.illi  ut'  Cat.-.s^ir's  time  were  an  ingenious  peiiple:  tltey 
baii  made  some  progress  in  the  working  of  metals 
nnd  othtT  U!*oful  artn,  and  they  were  apt  learners. 
Uf  all  Uie  nations  of  Western  Europe  none  has  luul 
more  inflnenoe  on  civilisatum  than  the  GalU,  both 
befoeo  and  during  the  Roman  dominion,  except  the 
Bomans  Uiemselves ;  and  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Fhuiks  fai  <]alHa,tiie  eoantiy  between  the  Rhine 
and  till-  I'\  rciic<  M,  though  now  containing  several 
Stales  and  parts  of  states,  has  still  a  unity  both 
natofal  and  social  whidi  makes  it  the  moek  im- 
portant  part  of  the  whole  world. 

The  ancient  geographers  had  a  better  notion  of 
their  work  tfm  some  of  the  modems.  Strabo  says 
(p.  177)»  in  hia  book  on  Gallia:  "  It  is  the  ofBce  of 
the  geographer  to  describe  natural  divisions,  and  na- 
tional, aiKl  also  all  that  u  worthy  of  mention;  but 
whatever  ndan  variously  dispose  in  tlteir  political 
arrangements  according  to  circumstances, it  is  enough 
if  a  man  mention  it  in  a  summary  way.  As  to  the 
partteolan,  he  must  leave  that  to  others."  The 
Romnn  peocrafdicrs  (Pliny,  Mela),  a.s  well  as  Strabo, 
had  a  rigiit  cuiicvption  of  the  great  natural  divisions 
ef  QaUia.  Pliay  and  Mela  describe  GallU  Narbo* 
nensis  aj>art  from  the  re^t  of  Inillia,  and  they  place 
tlteir  dt>scriptioa  of  it  between  the  descriptious  of 
SpiAi  and  Italy,  not  only  because  Narfaonsnsis  was 
then  completely  Rotnainv*'*],  but  for  better  reasons. 
**  Hariwoensis,"  says  Piiuy  (iiL  4),  '*  is  divided 
finom  the  net  of  Gallia  en  the  north  side  by  the 
niouutaisis  Gehenna  and  Jura,  a  country  in  its  culti- 
vation, population,  and  civility  ti  manners,  and  in  i 
ill  weamif  faiAfkr  to  no  profnicta,and  in  brief  ItaUa 
nther  than  a  provlm  ia."  Tht-  ran-o  i.f  the  CV- 
awwsi,  at  these  g^raphen  rightly  saw,  separates  i 
Oallia  en  the  Medhenaaeaa  from  the  Gallw  that  is 
bordered  by  the  ocean.  [Cevenna.]  Strabo  made  ' 
a  mistake  aboat  the  pusiikn  of  the  Cdwnnst;  for  j 
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as  he  suppnsrd  it  to  l>c  at  ri^ht  nn<:les  to  the  Pyre- 
noes,  he  must  also  have  supposed  that  it  ran  from 
west  to  eset.  The  barin  of  the  Rhone  below  Lyon, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  CtTfnne*,  and  on  the 
east  by  iIm  Alps,  is  a  country  by  itself,  and  in  all 
respects  mora  like  Itsly  thso  the  rest  of  Galluu 
Pliny  may  have  supposed  or  he  may  not  have  8up- 
posed  that  the  Jura  was  a  continuation  of  the  Cv- 
vmntM,  which  it  is  not;  but  the  Jura  also  forms  a 
natural  division  between  Gallia  to  the  east  and  the 
west,  as  Csiosar  saw.  The  Jura,  ;us  Caesar  supposed 
{B.  G.  i.  2),  extends  from  the  north  Imnk  of  tlie 
Rhone  at  Fort  I'Ecltue  about  80  miles  below  Geneva 
to  the  Rhine;  fnr  he  estimnt<-s  the  width  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Helvetii  at  180  M.  1'.,  and  this  is  about 
the  length  of  the  Jura  from  the  Itlione  to  the  jnnt* 
tioii  of  tin-  Ifhiiie  and  .Irrr.  Tlie  Jura  is  a  natural 
boundaiy  t>etwe«n  Fnuice  and  Switzerland.  Caesar 
makes  the  hofth  of  the  country  of  the  RehetS 
240  M.  P.,  which  may  be  measured  from  Fitrt 
r£cltue  along  the  Rhone,  the  Leman  hdte,  and  the 
northern  base  of  the  snowocovered  Bernese  Alps  to 

the  ^iiun  e  of  the  lieiiM,  and  thenre  alnn^  tlic  \'or- 
derrhein  lo  Churf  the  Roman  Curia,  where  the  Rhone 
begins  to  be  navigable  with  rafts.   Hat  the  longest 
.straight  that  can  be  drawn  in  Switzerland  eastward 
from  Fcrt  tEclutt  is  to  Brtgtnz  on  the  Lake  of 
Consfans^  and  this  line  sgrees  very  well  with  Cae- 
sar's length.    Neither  the  Valais  or  Wallis,  down 
which  the  Rhone  flows,  as  already  observed,  nor  any 
part  of  the  highest  Alpine  country,  is  included  in 
Caesar's  Heiratis,  though  a  large  part  of  it  is  a 
mountainous  country.    He  say.s,  tlierffore,  quite  cor- 
rectly, "  Undiquel«H'i  natura  Ilelvetii  continentur," — 
on  the  west  by  the  Jura,  on  the  south  by  the  Rlione, 
the  Lcnian  lake,  and  the  mountains,  on  the  east  and 
the  north  by  the  Rhine.    The  ba^tin  of  the  Upper 
|{hone  Ls  a  distinct  country  from  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  frr)m  the  rest  of  Switzerland:  it 
is  shut  ill  between  the  Ikruese  xad  Pennine  Alps  as 
fiur  as  a  point  somewhat  lower  down  than  the  bend 
at  Mnrti'piri.    The  valley  widens  K-fore  it  reaches 
the  lAikt  o/  Geneva^  which  is  a  deep  cavity  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  filled  with  water.   IIm  levd  of 
this  hirt'e  lake,  the  lowest  jKirt  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone,  is  more  than  1000  feet  above  the 
Meditemnean.   The  high  lands  on  the  weet  ride  of 
the  Rhone  basin  extend  northward  under  various 
modem  names,  from  tlie  utmost  limit  tliat  we  can 
assign  to  the  CittemeM  [Ckbkkna],  but  with  di- 
ininiMhed  elevation.    They  extend  to  the  heights  of 
LoHffrea,  the  country  of  the  Gallic  Lingones,  and 
form  the  west  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Arar  (Sadne) 
which  joins  the  Rhone  at  Zjon.    The  heights  uf 
I.nnfprf-$  run  esuitwanl,  and  are  connected  with  the 
Vooegus  of  Caesar  {B.  G.  iv.  10),  the  Vottjts.  This 
VosegJis,  which  Caesar  saw,  runs  nortliwnrd  firom 
the  valley  i>f  the  Aliluasdubis  (^Tkmhs),  a  branch  of 
the  HuOne,  and  parallel  to  the  iUiiue  as  far  aa  Biu- 
ginm  {Bimgm")  on  the  Rhhie.   Between  tlie  Votgtt 
and  the  Rhine  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  fertile  plain, 
one  of  the  tinest  parts  ot  Gallia,  which  the  Germans 
limn  the  other  side  of  the  rirar  looks  I  on  with  a 

lontriii','  eve.  The  hii:h  lands  ahout  Lanyrts  and 
the  neighlMuring  Vutyc*  contain  the  sources  of  the 
Mmtiy  the  Ifoas,  the  Smie,  and  the  Mm  ;  and 
from  this  rli-vated,  but  not  moODtainons  country,  a 
tract  of  moderate  height  runs  MW.,  fonning  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  basins  of  the  Me  and  the 
Somnte,  and  tenninates  in  the  chalk  cliffs  (Cop  GrU 
Ac)  which  project  into  the  Englith  Chatmti  between 
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Calais  and  Bovhgae.  All  the  streams  north  of 
this  WBtcntheil,  xXxaSchelde,  the  Mnas,  anil  tlif  wp<<t- 
ern  branches  of  the  Rhine,  belong  to  the  gmit  dat 
which  extends  northward  along  tlie  ooaitt  from  Cap 
Grit  Nez  to  the  mouths  of  tli'-  IMiine.  The  streams 
which  lie  south  uf  this  watert>htKi,  nnd  between  it 
and  the  Pyrenees,  flow  into  the  English  Channel  and 
the  Atlantic, —  the^omme,  the&rin*",  tlie  f.oirf,  the 
GaromUf  and  other  smaller  rivers.  Thus  four  large 
iiv«r4Mirfai  ef  the  Ctmmm  and  the  Votjfm 
discharge  their  waters  into  tht>  Atlantic.  The  haNin 
of  the  ipreat  central  straim,  the  Loire,  drauis  a  surlace 
u  bi^  M  England.  One  laifEe  ifrer-baNn,  the 
Rhone,  Ji.st  harues  its  waters  into  the  inland  sea.  The 
rest  o£  the  surface  of  Gallia  ia  drained  iuto  the 
BUne,  md  the  Nerth  8m.  The  Mieelmd  pwt  of 
the  course  of  the  Maas  lie  in  a  deep  bed  ^oinetitnes 
eereral  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  tlie  high 
irregular  phuns  thnmgh  which  they  flow;  and  part 
of  this  coantrj,  which  extends  from  tiic  Uhine  at 
Coblent  in  a  western  direction  through  Luxembnurg 
and  ths  north  of  France  into  Belgium,  is  the  Anlu- 
•nnn  Silva  of  Cucjiar  {Ardennes),  to  which  hn  fhm 
an  extent  far  beyond  the  truth.  [Ahduknna.] 
2>«earijr  the  whole  of  Gallia  west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
AMonne  to  Cobtem  is  a  plain  oooBtiy.  A  man 
may  walk  from  I^ulen  to  the  Auver^jne  for  450 
miles  without  meeting  with  a  luountaia  or  a  really 
hilly  country.  The  peninsula  of  Bretagne,  which 
tontainttl  tlie  Annoricae  Civitnten  of  Caesar,  is 
rough  and  hilly,  but  not  mouutainous.  The  centre 
of  Franee  ia  the  only  moontdnoaa  ceantry  whidi  is 
completely  wkhltt  the  mcHlern  limits,  the  Aurerrpte, 
an  exteiistva  ngkn  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which  on 
the  east  is  connected,  so  iar  as  deratiea  of  aoftea 
makaa  the  OWmecti  m,  with  the  ru'j-L'i'd  Ctvettnes. 
Thta  eoantrjof  the  Arvemi  of  Caesar  contains  many 
hitf  anrnmhs,  aone  of  thaai  6000  fieet  high.  The 
Auvergne  and  the  highest  jjarts  of  the  Cevfnnes 
have  *  short  summer,  and  a  long  cold  winter,  during 
whidi  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  which, 
when  it  melts,  swells  the  Duranius  {Dardogney, 
Oltis  {Lot),  and  Tamis  (7am),  three  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  Garonne  ;  and  tlio  heavy  mins  in  the 
upper  valley  of  tlio  Loire  and  its  great  branch  the 
Klaser  {AUitr)  jmtir  down  flixxis  into  the  basin  of 
tiie  I^ower  iMire  whiclj  hll  the  river  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii. 
85).  and  often  do  great  danage. 

Thia  outline  of  thi'  [r''i».irni]i!iy  of  Gallia,  if  it  is 
well  understotxl,  will  eimble  a  btudent  to  comprehend 
manf  things  in  the  history  of  the  people  which  are 
otherwi.ne  unintelligible.  He  will  sec  that  this  ex- 
ten^iive  country  luui  natural  limits,  two  seas,  two 
peat  monntain  nrngee,  and  a  hufio  >{?er.  It  ia 
subdivided  into  a  westcni  aiul  nurth-westem,  and 
into  an  eastera  and  south-eastern,  part  by  uatorai, 
woll-deflned  bonndariea. 

Caesar  divides  this  country  into  four  parts.  The 
first  ia  the  Provincia,  afterwards  Narboiieusis,  which 
lies  altogether  in  the  baein  ef  the  Rhone,  except  that 

small  part  of  the  ba^in  of  the  (7\<roH«c  between  Ton. 
ioioeand iVarfroAiM which  furpolittcal  reasons  was  in* 
dadedintheProvindnbelbraC»e8ai%tfane.  He  divides 
the  net  of  Gallia  into  three  parts,  the  hraits  of  which 
he  marks  in  a  general  way.  Iktween  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Garumna  Ite  places  the  Aquitani.  Nurth  of 
them  he  places  the  people  whom  the  Romans  called 
(Jalli,  but  who  called  themselves  Celtae  or  Celt",  as 
he  says  (/i.  (/'.  i.  1).  lie  makes  the  Sequaiia  and 
the  Matrona  (it/urne),  its  chief  branch,  the  northern 
iMnit  gl  tbeae  Oeltae:      Ihouih  ha  doea  not  okp 


pess  himself  with  great  precisian,  bt  means  to  ssf 
that  they  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  Khioe. 
The  Helvetii  were  Celtae,  and  also  their  nortbera 
neighbours  the  Seqnam,  wl»  teach ed  to  the  Rhine; 
and  north  nf  them  the  Lingonos.  North  of  the  Lin- 
I  gones  were  the  Leuci,  in  the  higbe&t  port  ul  the  hsMU 
I  of  the  Maas  and  the  Motel ;  and  north  of  them  tin 
Mctliomntrici,  on  the  Motel,  whove  p^tsitionis  shotrn 

I by  Divodurum  (Mete):  the  Leuci  aud  liediomatrict 
wwoBalgaa  North  of  the  Ma  and  tht  ifflnw 
were  the  Belgac.  [Bk.t.cj.vk.]  Wc  shnuld  coochidB 
that  there  was  a  great  diversity  in  the  laognafe  and 
mannefB  of  a  people  spread  oe«r  andi  a  eavtry  an 
tJallia.  if  nobody  told  us  so,  for  the  fact  is  the  viTiir» 
even  now.  But  Caeear,  wlio  obeervcd  this  div«-:^tj, 
aaw  also  that  there  was  both  diflbwtco  enough 
tween  the  peoples  of  the  great  divi.>ions  to  show  tltat 
they  were  not  the  sanM,  and  resemblaaoo  cnongh 
among  the  [jcoples  of  the  eevenl  dividona  to  ahiiw  a 
nearer  relationship  among  them.  The  division  of 
the  Aquitani  seems  satisfactorily  establialied.  They 
were  Iberians,  probably  mixed  with  Celts.  The 
Caltao  ftrai  a  well-deteniuned  division,  bat  they 
were  not  confined  to  this  country  lit'twccn  tl>e  Ga- 
ronne and  the  Stim:  they  were  the  natives  of  tl» 
Pruvincia,  a  fact  that  Caesar  of  course  knew,  and 
that  the  Ligurians  also  were  there;  but  in  his  geneml 
description  he  purposely  omits  the  Pruvincia.  The 
Belgae  properly  so  called  may  have  beea  a  pore  nee; 
but  the  (jermaiiH  hail  long  been  in  this  part  of  Gallia, 
and  we  must  suppose  an  uitermixture  to  have  taken 
plaea  between  them  and  aonia  of  the  Mtitw  Boi^ai^ 
if  I5el.:.ne  w.os  their  true  name. 

As  au  hypothesis  which  rests  on  probable  gnNinda 
ia  better  than  no  opiniott  at  all,  if  the  hypoUMsis  b 
not  .a;  (  ('[iteti  as  final,  and  .so  ;l<  to  exclutle  int^uiry, 
we  may  take  that  of  Thieny  {ilistoire  ties  Uamiois) 
without  taidttf  all  hia  naaoae  and  all  hia  hialDcy; 
The  Gallic  race  seems  to  consist  of  two  gnat  divi> 
sioos,  which  we  may  call  GalU  and  Gttnui;  and, 
while  we  admit  the  rehttionship  ef  theae  nccM  to  be 
shown  by  their  language,  religka,  and  nsaj^.  we 
may  also  admit  that  the  differences  are  sufliciently 
nuurked  to  distinguish  them.  The  modem  represoio 
tatives  of  the  Cumri,  the  Welsh,  have  preserved  their 
integrity  better  than  any  of  the  Gallic  tribes.  Of 
the  other  peoples  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  aitd 
in  Irebnd,  who  bektag  to  the  GalUe  noa,  tha  writer 
has  no  distinct  opinion,  and  is  not  required  toe:xprv^s 
any  here;  nur  has  he  the  knowledge  tliat  would  enable 
him  to  form  an  opinioo.  The  Belgae,  as  Gaanr 
calls  the  Calli  north  of  the  Seine,  though  the  nana 
properly  belonged  iu  his  tune  to  the  inbabitanta  of  a 
part  only  of  thia  oonntry,  wen  dMcmt  finene  tin 
Celt.ae,  and  they  may  \k  the  C  inni:  .md  thi>.  pr^ 
bably,  was  the  race  that  occupied  ail  the  Annocica 
orthoiea-eoaataafiuraatheLejra  Thonpraaen- 
tatives  of  these  jieople  are  the  nKnlem  Brel<»a-«,  a 
fact  which  cannot  bo  denied,  whatever  ofiiniaa 
than  tnay  bo  abont  the  orighi  of  their  preont 
name  and  tlwt  of  their  country  {Brttogrte).  or 
about  settlers  from  Britannia  having  gone  over  theiw 
in  tbo  fourth  century  of  oar  aera,  or  later.  Of  the 
two  men  tlio  Celtae  seem  to  be  supaior  in  intelli- 
gence, and  we  found  this  opinion  on  the  character  of 
the  French  nation  at  the  pi-esent  day ;  for  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  ail  competent  judges,  that  though  tin 
Romans  finned  a  dominion  in  (laul  which  l;i.<-ted  ^e- 
veral  o'Uturies,  though  many  Gernumic  uation&  havu 
settled  in  it,  and  though  the  Fnsnka  finSBdad  the  en- 
pin  aoaroaUad  thajrnaa^  tha  gnatUHiallha 
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pMpIs  Molh  «r  the  Stim  m  flBI  «f  Celtic  stock. 

Tilt"  Franks,  wlio  wrro  ;i  Miiall  frilK%  pnilmMy  hiul 
lew  efivct  uii  Uie  Celiic  jwpulatioa  except  in  the 
north  thm  the  ItaBsM  wha^  dwing  tbe  Banuui  do. 
minion,  scttlivl  in  ull  i>arts  of  Gnllin  in  a  priupuMc 
vajr.  Wimtever  may  be  tbe  exact  trotii  witliin  the 
VmSHM  ef  these  pn>b«biUtje»,  Uw  Celtie  nee,  as  noir 
modified,  isMijicrior  to  the  Cmiiri  ami  to  the  Gcnnan 
in  aome  mpects;  hupehor  certAiiiij  in  the  athking 
tdmta  of  dutinguiahed  intfTidMla,  inAfiar  pakMj 
in  the  uAid  qualitkathat  fit  the  balk  of »  oatka  fur 
dailjr  life. 

Tlie  pbjiiical  tjpe  of  the  Gallic  ru%  and  ita  va- 

rioiu  branchi's,  iiiiiy  be  better  fixed  now  than  by  the 
doubtful  evidvncc  of  the  ancient  authoritir-s ;  for  the 
race  ex'uti  and  may  be  examined,  and  the  auc-ieut 
authoritiea  are  va^nie.  To«nlar«IMKhaninTcot^a- 
tioii  without  projiulice,  a  man  must  pet  n  fimi  con- 
viction, whicli  limy  be  got,  that,  though  nineteen 
centuries  Iiare  now  passed  sine*  Caesar  sobdued  tbe 
Galli,  tlie  }»i)]iiiIatioii  in  a  larpe  part  of  the  country 
is  still  eiiaentially  what  it  was  then.  The  Kouuuis 
ud  Uw  Gfedia  describe  the  OalH  aa  b^  man,  and 
as  having  a  white  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  li;;ht-co!numl 
•hair,  which  they  even  reddened  by  artihcial  nteans. 
(Obd.  T.  S8 ;  PliB.  A  M  zrtti.  19.)  Tbdr  de< 
qsrate  courage,  warlike  character,  fickle  t('in|<or.  ami 
gicat  ingenuity  are  abn  reoordcd.  if  a  muti  will 
read  attentinlj  their  hiatoij  Un  flieaaaBd  years 
a^o,  lie  will  find  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  part  of  the  Gallic  chararter  very  much 
the  aame  that  it  ia  noir. 

All  the  ante-bistorical  bistorr  of  tlie  Gallic  race, 
irhich  some  writers  amuse  tlieiniiclvoB  with  pro- 
ducing, must  be  rejected  as  fiction.  Nothing  is 
certain  except  that  the  Gallic  race  has  been  widely 
ditTiiyipii  oYiT  Europe,  bat  on  what  soil  it  fii>t  dis- 
pla)eil  ita  re»tle&s  activity  and  ver.>atilo  talent  we 
do  not  know.  The  Galli  luire  been  in  rarioua  parts 
of  Spnin,  in  Italy,  ]>robiably,  far  at  least  as  the 
ccutriU  part«,  and  east  of  tlie  liliiuu  to  a  huiit  that 
we  canitot  fix.  Within  the  hiatorical  period  they 
havecruBsed  the  distputcd  boundary  of  the  Rhine  into 
Germany,  and  the  Germans  have  crossed  into  Gallia; 
and  even  in  oar  tines  tho-Frandi  hat«^  by  their 
warlike  talents,  reiluced  Germany  to  a  temporary 
subjection.  But  in  tlte  long  contest  the  alow  and 
heiff  German  has  had  the  advantage  over  his  nore 
livch  n«.'i::hbour,  and  his  race  occu[<jfs  cxtiiisiv.' 
tracts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bhine,  and  he  made 
good  hw  Iboting  there  b  ssme  parts  mn  before 
Caesars  time. 

The  historical  period  of  Gallia  commences  with 
tbe  settlement  of  Mansilia  or  Masaalia,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  by  the  IMiocaoans  of  Aaiii  Muior  (about 
B.C.  6U0),  on  the  south  coa»t  of  (iullia  cast  of  the 
Blione,  in  a  country  occupied  by  Ligures.  Few  aet- 
tlamenta  on  a  baiboroos  ooaat  have  had  a  longer  or 
mon-  lirilliant  lii>tory  timn  this  aucifiit  city,  which 
still  Aiibtiists,  though  it  docs  not  occupy  exactly 
tbe  same  groond.  Tlie  Greeks  brought  with  them 
the  cultivation  of  tlic  vine,  tluiii^li  tin-  viiii-  is  a  na- 
tive of  Gallia,  lutd  they  taught  llic  GalU  the  \xm  of 
bttars.  Tha  origin  of  QallieaiTilisatian  iapnbably 
purely  Greek.  The  history  of  this  town  nn<l  its 
settlements  requires  aaepanUe  article.  [Masoaua.] 

In  the  arliele  Galatia  the  Ustoiy  ef  a  Gallic 
inva.'siou  of  Delplii  and  of  Asia  Minor  i>  briefly 
tuld;  and  the  liwt  of  tbe  Galli  being  in  the  country 
nonh  of  tha  Jnliaa  and  Cnnde  Alps,  hi  tha  haan  of 
ths  '^*— *^  haa  han  It         tlat  thk 


peofds  innst  havo  besn  dwen  Umaiat  ddsof  tha 

(/nlj"  of  Venice,  either  mingled  with  lllyrianH, 
whoever  they  may  be,  or  among  tb«n  as  a  separate 
rasa.  For  Pyrrims,  iho  adfwiluwas  khig  of  Epirus, 
after  lii«  nnltuky  knitrlit-orrantry  in  Italy,  took  a 
body  of  Galh  into  his  pay,  who  probably  came  fnan 
the  emntry  nortii  of  EpfafiH.  Pyrrhos  was  a  cap- 
tain quite  to  the  taste  of  tbe  Galli.  He  led  than 
into  Macedonia  against  Aniigonus  Gonataa,  wbo  had 
a  OalBo  annj  too.  Pjrrrhus  defeated  Aniigonus, 
wlHJse  Galli,  as  usual,  made  a  det^perate  resistance. 
Having  got  ponesaion  of  Aegae,  he  left  a  garrison  of 
Galli  there,  who,  as  the  biographer  says,  being  a 
iwtioo  moat  greedy  of  money,  plundered  tbe  royal 
M'pulchres  of  the  precious  metals  that  they  contained, 
and  kicked  about  the  bones  of  kings.  (I'aus.  i.  11 
•—13;  Plut  Pyrrktu,  e.  S6.)  Hia  GulK  followed 
I'yrrhus  into  the  Pelojionnon:*,  and  were  with  him 
at  Argus,  where  he  was  killed  (b.  O.  S7S).  We 
know  not  if  any  of  them  retnnMd. 

The  Cartliaginians,  who  had  settlements  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  com« 
poeed  tlwir  amies  «f  mcreonaries,  ftoTid  employment 
fnr  some  Galli  in  the  First  Pimjc  War.  Thc.>*e  men 
sc^^-ed  them  in  Sicily ;  but  they  were  tarbulent  and 
dangeroos  amdiiarisa.  When  the  Ramans  mrs  ba- 
!>ie;;in;;  Eryx,  in  the  west  j»art  of  Sicily,  during  tUi 
war,  the  Carthaginians  had  some  Galli  in  ^umsQa 
there,  who,  after  &iling  in  aa  attaniii  to  he&a^  tho 
phico  and  their  comrades,  went  over  to  the  Romans. 
'Ihe  Romans  afterwards  entrusted  them  with  tho 
pfau:e,  and  they  pillaged  the  temple.  When  tbo 
First  Punic  War  was  over,  the  Romans,  diftgostsd 
with  these  fellows,  put  them  in  vessels,  niter  diyarm- 
uig  them,  and  got  them  out  of  Italy.  The  Epirutae 
received  them, and  aufiSared  for  their  folly  in  trusting 
men  who  could  not  be  trusted.  (Pulyb.  ii.  7.)  Aftrr 
the  close  of  the  First  i'unic  War  the  Carthaginians 
had  a  dreadful  struggle  with  their  own  merc-eiiary 
troo{«,  —  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Galli,  and  a  race  of 
mongrel  Greeks.  A  GalUc  chief,  Autaritus,  made  a 
great  fignra  in  this  mr;  hr  tlisagh  Iw  had  onlf 
•iOOf)  iiuMi,  the  remainder  of  his  tnx'ps  haviiifr  troiie 
over  to  the  Romans  daring  the  siege  of  iuryx  ^I'olyb. 
i.  77,  80),  ho  had  great  faiflnsnco  with  the  rebela 
from  being  able  to  fipcak  the  Punic  laniruape,  which 
the  long  service  of  these  men  in  the  Carthaginum 
armies  had  made  the  coranMn  language.  Ths  mer- 
cciiarics  were  finally  destmyed,  after  a  war  of  three 
years  and  four  months ;  a  war  distingaished  abova 
all  otliers,  says  Polybius,  for  the  croelty  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  disregard  of  all  morality. 

The  history  of  tbe  Galli  in  Italia  is  placed  nnikr 
Gaixia  CisAi.rniA. 

'I'he  Romans  had  carried  their  arms  into  Africa, 
Mamloiiia,  Greece,  and  Asia,  before  they  gf>t  a  firm 
footing  in  Transalpino  Gallia.  In  u.  c.  154  the 
Massaliuts  came  to  a.sk  their  assistance  against  tha 
I,i::urian  Oxybii  and  Deceates,  who  were  lK.*.stccing 
the  (ireek  settlements  of  Antipolis  (Antibcs)  aud 
Nicaea  (.Vtszo).  The  senato  sent  three  commission- 
en>,  who  landed  at  Aegitna,  a  town  of  the  Oxyhii, 
near  Antipolis.  The  peopki  of  Aegitna  were  nut 
willing  to  reerfvB  tha  Ronanst  and,  a  qaand  onsninig. 
two  Roman  slaves  were  killed,  ani!  Flaininin.s,  one  of 
the  commissionem,  escaped  with  difikuity.  Tlie 
eonsal  Q.  Opimins  was  sent  with  a  fbrea  agamst  Iho 
Ligurians.  Ho  mnrclietl  from  Plaenitia,  across  tho 
Apennines,  took  Aegitna,  made  ahvci  of  tlio  peoplo, 
and  anfe  thoBo  wlw  wars  tha  prima  morm  ia  tha 
attack  «i  Fkntani  in  dninn  to  OgtaOm, 
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who  was  a  holi  and  prudent  commander,  defeated 
tiM  Oxyliii  ud  Dx-eates  in  two  «ucces»ive  battles. 
The  Liguriani  now  tubmittedf  with  the  kas  «f  p.irt 
of  their  land,  which  the  consul  gave  to  the  Xlaiisaliots. 
O'w^b.  uxii.  7.  ed.  Bekker.)  A  aecond  demand 
ofaM  from  the  Mwwiliato,  who  yrtn  ynamA  by  the 
iieiglibourii)^  LIgurinn  trihe  of  the  Saljes,  bvNgbt 
the  ounsul  M.  Fulvitu  Flacena  into  the  country 
(d.  c.  125).  Fbcctts  defeated  the  Salyee,  and  eren 
inv.ided  the  country  of  the  Vocontn,  who  lived  north 
of  them  ;  though  it  duea  not  appear  tliat  they  had 
given  the  liomans  any  provocation.  (Liv.  Ep.  60.) 
CLSestiub  Calvinufl,  consul  b.o.  124,  and  afterwarda 
proconMil  ill  Cialli;!,  (•<»!it|ilcleil  the  subjugation  of  the 
balyeH,  whuni  he  M>ld  (u.  c  123).  The  Sulyea  had 
•  king  Teotomal,  whe^  with  other  chiefs  fled  f<>r 
rffuge  among  the  Allohmgcs,  a  yjeople  higher  tip  the 
liliooe.  Calvinus  cleared  the  way  for  the  pa»ii«ge  of 
tlie  RoouuM  fiem  Etmk  into  Gallia,  aSaog  the  U- 
giirian  coast,  hy  removing  all  the  barlmrians  to  a 
certain  diatance  from  the  aca-ahore.  During  a  winter 
raiideiioe  north  of  MarariUe,  MaraHne  hot  aprii^fs, 

he  found  the  place  so  ple.-uviiit  that  lie  chnM-  it  as  the 
aite  of  a  town;  and  hero  the  Kumanti  planted  the 
Lirtin  ookmj  of  Aquae  Bextiee  (Aix),  their  fint 
lettlement  north  of  the  Alpe  (b.  c.  122).  (Ur. 
J^61.) 

At  thfe  thne,  the  Aedni,  a  people  between  the 

Savne  and  the  upper  connte  of  the  /x>ire,  were  at  war 
witlj  the  Allobroges,  whose  allies  were  the  powerful 
people  of  the  Arvemi,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne.  The  Romans  cliotte  the  party  of  the 
Aeilui,  nia<le  an  alliance  with  them,  and  gave  the 
Iwrbariaiu,  as  they  called  them,  the  grand  title  of 
bnthers  and  kin>n)cn.  (Cars.  A6»L  45,  vi.  12.) 
The  conful  Cn.  Domitiuh,  who  now  commanded  in 
Gallia  (n.c.  122),  demanded  of  llie  AUob  rogiu  the 
lefqgee  chiefs  of  the  Salves.  Bituit  (an  Appian  calls 
him,  perhaps  incorrettly),  king  of  the  Ailohroges, 
cent  an  ambassador  to  the  consul,  to  deprecate  bis 
anger.  The  arohamdor  was  richly  dieeaed,  and  bad 
with  him  a  splendid  train  and  a  number  of  fieiea  dogs, 
lie  was  accompanied  by  hia  bard,  who  sang  the  ivories 
of  hie  Idi^,  of  hii  natian,  and  of  the  amhawidor; 
hnt  the  RiHnan  consul  was  not  moved  by  his  music. 
The  AUobragea  now  crossed  tlie  /arre,  and  found  the 
oonsnl  at  VimlaHam,  at  the  janetkn  of  the  Saigas 
(Soryue')  and  the  llhonr,  a  little  north  of  Avignon. 
The  AUubr^es  were  entirely  defeated  fB.c.121). 
The  oooettt  wr  tins  year.  Q.  rdtiw  MtnuNia,  eame 
with  large  reinforccmcnt-i,  and  Cn.  Domitins  bad  a 
oommand  utulcr  him.  The  K(m\an  gencrala  croased 
the  Itert^  and  entered  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges. 
TIm  Arvemi,  with  their  neighbouni  the  Kuteni,  were 
now  advancing  ujjon  the  IJoinans,  who  found  that 
they  hjul  just  cHiSied  the  Klioiie  by  a  bridge  of  U^ts, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Khone  and  the  Itere. 
(Stnib.  p.  191.)  The  king  <>t"  the  .\n-enii.  cal!«\l 
llituit  by  Livy  61),  who  was  at  the  hciid  of 

more  titan  200,000  men,  no  donht  a  great  ly  e.\agge- 
rate<l  nuinlx  r,  l«x)ked  with  contempt  on  the  Koman 
legions,  whom  he  c(Ml.^ide^ed  haidly  enough  for  a 
dmner  for  hie  doge.  Bat  he  eoon  diaootend  what 
an  enemy  he  h:ul  to  deal  with.  His  men  were  fright- 
ened by  the  elephants  in  the  Konian  anny  (Fior.iiL  2) ; 
and  in  the  rout  the  Arvemi  fled  aeroM  tlm  bridge, 
wliieh  lirnke  under  their  weiirlit,  and  men  and  liorx^ 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  rapid  current  of  the  Rhone. 
It  appears  that  the  Alkbragea  alio  were  in  the  battle. 
King  Bituit  wanderi'J  about  the  mountains,  till 
Dooiitiua  treacheronalj  £o(  him  into  hia  bandSf  and 


sent  him  to  Home.  The  senate  put  htm  in  prison  at 
Alba,  00  the  bke  Fuciuna ;  and  they  aiterwanls  goC 
hia  eon  Congcntiat  Into  tlkeir  faandou   The  Anwni, 

though  defeated,  were  not  furthrr  rr.o!e>tf^l  by  the 
Komaus :  in  £Mt,  it  was  not  ea^  to  enter  their 
eonntay.  Bat  the  Allobragee  were  declared  Bamnn 
subjects;  and  the  Honians  constitated  the  ojuiitr;.  <a 
the  east  aide  of  the  Bbone  aa  £tf  north  aa  Heaev^k, 
the  renoteit  town  of  the  AHobrogea,  a  Bovhd  pm- 
vince,  which  they  designated  simply  by  the  name 
of  Provincia.  Fabius,  who  got  the  name  of  Alio- 
brogicu.s  from  his  victonr,  and  Damitioa,  recorded 
their  victory  by  erecting  a  trophj  of  mnrUe  aav 
the  buttle-ficii  (Strab.  p.  185),  or  each  ererted 
one;  and  Fabiu.s  built  two  temples.  IkHnitics, 
a  wolthj  aneeelor  of  the  empen»r  Kero,  went  abent 
the  new  province  riding  on  nn  elepluuit,  with  a  mat 
of  boklici-s  aAer  him.  (buelun.  AVro,  c  2.)  Fabioe 
and  Domitins  had  a  trinm|ih  at  Rome  for  their  vid^ 
rie«,  in  which  king  Bituit  appieareil  in  !iis  rarioa*- 
coloured  armour  and  hia  ailver  diariot.  Tbe  I'ruriuda 
had  now  ahraye  a  Raman  araijr  ia  it,  and  a  BMnen 
army  was  always  kcjit  emiil  iyed.  The  sncce^sors  of 
Fabius  fcXtendod  the  province,  we»t  of  the  Hhooe, 
along  the  C4ffmm$t  woA  the  Hdvii,  Voleae  Aiwa- 
mici,  and  Sardones,  at  the  foot  of  the  rvnn.t^, 
were  included  in  iU  They  also  made  an  ailtaoce 
with  the  Vdkae  Teetoeagns  whoae  chief  town  wm 
Tolora  (Toitlotae);  and  thus  they  pn-pared  'the  w>y 
for  getting  into  the  ba&in  of  the  Garommm.  The 
Romans  had  hitherto  no  pa&>3ge  into  Gallia  exerft 
that  along  the  sea.  It  was  to  secure  ^o•lle  p^-^age 
over  the  Al[>s,  as  it  .%«mii,  that  the  consul  Q.  Marcios 
Re.\  (u.  <-.  118)  atUrked  the  brave  tribe  of  the  Stoeo, 
an  Iiuilpine  Ligurian  people,  all  of  whom  periiiwd, 
either  by  the  sword  of  their  enemies  or  hy  their  imn 
hand-  (Oros.v.  14;  Liv.  Kp.62.)  A  brief  XKitire 
is  preserved  of  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Romaaa 
about  tliis  time.  The  Stordix  i,  a  fx^iple  somewh«* 
about  tbe  &>ve,  a  Galhc  race,  or  a  nuxed  race,  antK>>ed 
the  Uaeedenlan  flwntier,  and  threatened  It^f  .  Tkt 
coE.sul  C.  Pon-ins  Cato  cnwscul  into  their  country, 
where  he  and  his  army  perished.  These  satva^ 
people,  however,  still  annogred  the  Noitiiem  Qieeli^ 
whom  they  horribly  maltreated.  It  is  to  these  and 
the  like  incursions  of  the  Galli  that  Pdjfaiiia  aceaa 
to  allode  when  he  says  (ii.  35):  '*The  ahum  Iron  the 
(lalatae,  not  only  of  old,  but  in  my  time  also  sev.  jJ 
times,  baa  terrified  tbe  UeUenee."  We  have  hcR^ 
and  in  manjr  other  placee.  awidenca  of  thn  oiilMBi 
of  a  great  number  of  GalU  in  the  oonntiy  noftk  «f 
Macedonia  and  Ejurus. 

The  Roman  dominion  in  the  PRnincinwaa  ea> 
curetl  (b.  c.  1 18)  by  tbe  establishment  of  Karbe 
Marcius  (A'or6onfi<').  a  Colmiia  R  imana,  on  th« 
Atax  (.^IK^).  The  liumaus  tlm  cuniinandixi  tbe 
road  into  S|iaui  through  the  Kastent  Pyrenees,  and 
had  an  ea!«y  acce^.s  to  their  new  frie.ids  the  Tec- 
toeages.  They  spared  no  pains  to  secure  and  em- 
bellbh  tlie  important  position  of  Nariio^  ntUk 
became  a  commercial  rival  to  Massilia. 

An  invasion  of  barbarians  from  the  ea&t  of  tiie 
Blione  and  north  of  tlie  Dannbe  now  threatened  the 
Roman  dominion.  Livy  (Fp.  63)  sy**aks  of  a 
nation  called  Cinibri  wlio  entered  the  country  ow 
tbe  raonataine  nertli-eaat of  the  Adriatic,  tiieeenniiy 
which  the  Romano  OaOod  Noricum.  Tlii«  was  the 
finit  time  that  the  Bonans  heard  the  name  of  tbe 
Cimbri.  (Tadt.  Gtrm.  e.  37.)  A}ipian  (db  Bek 
GalL  xiii)  calls  these  in\'aders  Teutont^.  Tlie 
consol  Cu.  Papriae  Carfao  (n.c.       craeaed  the 
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Alps  ajfainst  tlimi.  and.  after  cnminp  to  lerms  willi 
Ute  barbariaiu,  trvacberoualjr  attacked  tlieiu,  but  he 
kifc  a  Wrg9  (nri  of  Mi  irmjr,  and  mmmfy  ctaped 

(b.  C  113).  Tlic  riiii?iri  t!ipn,  ncconliti;;  to  Ap- 
piMi  •  story,  which  h»  wuith  verjr  little,  retreated  to 
tb*  tomtrf  of  the  OahtM ;  tnift  what  Galataa  an 
meant  we  do  not  know.  Some  few  years  later  Tcu- 
tooes  and  Cimbri  entered  the  country  of  the  Beljcae. 
(Caa*.  B.  O.  H.  4.)  This  aeemt  to  1uit«  been  a 
iranhaet  of  barbarian.s:  Cuesar  says  that  the  Bcl;rne 
Iran  the  oollr  Jicopla  of  Gallia  who  prevented  tiie 
Cimbri  Old  Tentoiiw  from  invadinf^  their  territory, 
which  may  be  true  if  he*  meaiw  the  B«'l{;ae  iin»|xTiy 
■o  called  [Beix»ak]  ;  but  it  is  nut  exai  t,  if  he  has 
tidd  the  truth  in  another  place  (ii.  29),  wltere  he 
says,  that  the  Aduatud  on  the  Musa  were  a  port  of 
these  barhariansi,  who  were  kl't  boliind  to  puanl  the 
cattle  and  baggage,  while  the  rp>t  iiiovi^l  on  to  the 
south.  A  bh(>rt  notiea  of  the  tei-rible  devastations  of 
lhe>e  barli.iriiins  is  preserved  by  Caesar  (fi.  G.  vii. 
77.)  They  ravaged  Celtica;  and  tlie  people,  who 
shot  Uienuehttt  op  hi  their  towns,  were  compelled  by 
famine  to  eat  one  another.  Kroin  Celtica  ihi-  inva- 
dent  paaaed  into  the  I'ruvinciu  ;  and,  in  o.  c.  109, 
fheeoBmil  M.  Jvnias  Sfauiiw  wa»  defeated  by  them 
(I.iv.  /./).  6;)).  In  n.  c.  107  L.  Ca.«ihias  I,oiii,nnu8 
Lad  the  province  of  Traiisalpiue  Gallia.  The  Tigu- 
tki,  one  of  tlie  Helvetian  pagi,  under  theoaminand  of 
Divito,  were  entering  the  country  of  tbc  .\!lubr>>;rcs, 
who  were  within  the  Provincia,  aod  the  consul  went 
to  meet  them.  The  Buman  eammander  fell  in  the 
Inttlc,  and  hid  army  maa  ignominiou«]y  compelled  to 
pa.<«  under  the  yoke.  The  text  of  Orosius  (v.  15), 
vrliich  is  andoabtedly  corrupt,  states  that  Ca&sius 
pursued  the  Tiizurini  to  the  ocean,  wht-re  he  w.ia 
defeated;  but  the  I.eiiian  lake  was  pmliably  the 
phtco.  (Liv.  Ep.  r»."j.)  L.  Ciilpiiniius  I'iso,  who 
cnmmanded  mder  Cas>in.s,  perished  in  the  battle. 
He  was  the  grandtatbcr  of  the  Piso  whose  ilauf;bter 
C'ac:iar  married  (^li.  G.  i.  12).  M.  Aeniilius  bcaurus, 
a  legatns  pnliably  of  Caepin,  the  consul  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  waa  defeated  about  this  time  by  the 
Cimbri,  and  being  taken  prisoner  wa5  killed  by  a 
prinee  named  Boioriz,heeanse  he  advised  the  Cimbri 
not  to  invade  Italy.    (Liv.  Ep.  67.) 

In  B.C.  105  the  consul,  Cn.  Manilas  Maximus, 
WM  in  Galfia  north  of  the  Alps,  with  Q.  Servilins 
Caepio,  consul  in  the  precedin};  year.  It  was  during 
Caepio's  oonsuhdiip,  it  seems,  that  he  took  aod 
plundered  Toloea,  the  capital  of  tlie  Vokae  Tee- 
tueages,  who  had  funned  an  alliance  witii  the 
iavading  barbarians,  or  showed  a  disposition  to  do 
an.  (Dion.  Case.  Frag.  97.)  The  eoneul'  and 
Cac}Mo  were  encam{>al  seixirately  near  tlie  Rhone, 
when  the  borinriana  fell  upon  them,  and  stunned 
one  camp  after  the  other.  The  incredible  number 
of  80,00<)  Roman  soldiers  is  said  to  have  perished. 
(Liv.  Hp.  C7.)  Among  the  few  who  escaped  was 
Q.  Sertoriu$,  wlio  haved  himself  by  swimming  over 
the  Rlione.  After  such  a  victory  it  is  not  surpris- 
inq  that  the  invaders  advanced  further  .south.  The 
Cimbri  ravaged  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Pyrencea,  and  entered  Spain.  But  they  were 
driven  bai-k  by  the  Celti!>eri,  aod  retnming  into 
Callia  joined  tJie  Teutones.  The  brief  notices  of 
theee  wan  |i:enerally  mention  the  Cimbri  and  Ten- 
tones  togetlier.  We  have  hardly  any  cvidenoa 
whether  they  were  two  people  or  one.  It  is  generally 
aaenmed  that  the  Tentonss  most  he  a  Tentonie  nee, 
as  their  n.nne  would  show;  but  this  ii  not  coiiclu- 
•ive.   The  Cimbri  are  aLw  sopposed  by  some  vriten 
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to  be  a  Germanic  people,  though  the  reasons  for  this 
supposition  are  not  sufficient.  Tlutarch  (i/on'ia, 
c  11)  has  oolleded  iome  of  the  Ofdniooe  about  the 

origin  atid  nati  -Ti.iIity  i  f  these  })eople,  and  nol>ody  has 
found  out  anything  better  yet.  It  was  a  whole 
nation  in  moranent,  withtiirir  waggons,  ilo^,  wivcR, 
and  rliililren.  The  liumans  appointed  C.  Marina 
consul  for  the  third  time,  B.  c.  103,  to  continue  the 
war  agauist  the  baHNuians.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  province  he  made  the  cut  .at  the  outlet  of  the 
Ivhone  the  traces  of  which  still  remain.  [Fossa 
>fAiiiAHa.]  Marios  had  with  him  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla,  as  legatus,  who  defeated  the  Tectosages,  who 
were  in  arms  against  the  Itomans,  and  took  their 
king  Copill  prisoner.  (Plut.  SuUa,  c.  4.)  The  bar- 
barians now  divided  themselves  into  two  parts. 
The  Cimbri,  with  the  Helvetic  Tienrini,  cnis*ed 
Helvetia  to  make  their  way  into  Italy  by  the  Tri- 
dentina  AIim.  The  TentoiieB,  and  a  people  with 
them  named  Ambrones,  moved  on  towards  the 
Ligurian  country.  (I'lut.  Alar.  c.  15.)  The  story 
of  the  movements  of  the  barbarians  cannot  be  ae> 
cejited  .as  frtie.  The  fact  of  %  Ixxly  of  barbarian.s 
advancing  along  the  Khone  towards  Italy,  and  of 
ttMtfaer  Mdy  abont  tiie  same  time  entering  the  basfai 
of  the  To  from  the  north-cast,  is  all  tli;it  we  know. 
C.  Marius  (b.  c.  102.),  now  con&ul  for  the  fourth 
time,  cntrendied  hhnself  near  the  jmetioo  of  the 
Khone  aiid  the  here,  while  the  countless  host  of 
barbarians  past  him  on  their  way  to  tlie  south. 
Ibrins  fbUowed  the  Tentoncs,  and  in  a  battle  near 
Aquae  Scxtiae  destroyed  and  dispersed  them* 
Their  king  Teutobocchus,  a  gigantic  barbarian,  wns 
made  prisoner,  and  afterwards  walked  in  Marius' 
triumph  at  BMoa.  (Floras,  iiL  3.)  In  the  next 
year.  C.  Planus,  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  with  his 
colleague  Lutatius  Catulus,  defeated  the  Cimbri  in 
the  country  north  of  the  Po.  The  destniction  of 
the^e  invaders  kept  Norflieni  Gallia  qniet  for  a  time, 
and  there  was  no  great  niuvcment  cf  the  barbarians 
until  B.  c.  58. 

In  the  wars  which  followed  Sulla's  usurpation, 
Q.  Sertorius,  he  who  escaped  from  tlie  rout  of 
Caepio^s  anny  on  tiie  Bhone,  mafaitained  in  Spabi 
the  cause  of  the  Marian  faction  ;  and  many  of  tluH 
parly  tied  to  the  Provincia.  Some  of  the  Aquitam 
served  nnder  Sertorios  in  Spain,  where  they  learned 
the  art  of  war.  (/?.  G.  iii.  23.)  In  n.  c  78  L. 
Manilios,  pruooosul  of  Gallia,  was  obliged  to  quit 
Aquiianm  with  the  loss  of  hb  baggage  ;  and  the 
legatus,  L.  Valerius  Praeconinus,  was  defeated  and 
kilkxL  {B,  G.  uL  20.)  In  n.  c.  76  Cn.  Pom- 
potts  marched  into  Spain  against  Sertorios.  Ho 
made  his  way  into  the  Provincia,  over  the  Alps, 
by  a  new  roots  to  the  Romans,  and  his  road  to 
Narbonne  was  marked  by  blood.  The  (lalli  of  tho 
Provincia  were  in  arms  again.st  the  liotnans.  Pom- 
|K-ius  f:ave  the  bnds  of  the  Ilelvii  and  V'olcae  Are- 
coioici,  N>  ho  irad  been  the  most  active  in  the  rising, 
to  the  Mas.saliot5.  (Caee.  A  C.  i.  35.)  Pum. 
\>i'\\is  left  M.  Fonlciu.'*  governor  ('f  the  rroviiu  ia. 
During  hi^i  administ ration  tlie  Provincia  was  in  re- 
bellion, and  the  Galli  attacked  both  Massilia  and 
Narlto,  but  Fonteius  drove  them  off.  lie  was  fhiTO 
years  in  Gallia,  duiing  which  time  the  countty  was 
dndned  of  its  rssooroee  to  supply  the  Human  anniea 
^poMHl  to  .Sertorius  in  Sj  ain.  FoUtcins  was  al^o 
eiiargod  with  cnrichiug  himself  by  illegal  means; 
and  when  aflUn  were  mora  settled,  b.c  69,  be  wai 
tiie<!  at  I'onie,  on  thargi-s  made  by  the  Allobrogea 
and  Volcae,  for  the  offence  of  Bepetuodae.  Ue  wm 
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defended  by  Cicero  ;  ptrt  of  wfaow  ontkn  OH  this  [ 
occasion  ia  extant.  I 
AaedMr  ipmnat  at  liw  Piwtada,  dariaj;  b.  a 

66,  65,  C.  Calpnmins  Piso  (consul  n.  o.  (I7)i  iws 
pratecuted  bj  C.  Juliai  Caesar  b.  c.  63  oo  •  chaq^ 
of  icpetQiuho  Olid  other  oAnoit*  Cicero  defended 

llim,  and  lie  was  ariiuitttfL 

In  Um  Gonniltdiip  of  Cicero  (b.  c.  63)  Catilina 
and  kit  desperate  anociatai  mMe  prr*po!^a]a  to  the 
ainlMS:»ador.s  of  tlie  Allobn»jje8  who  were  then  at 
Borne.  Tlie  arobasudon  had  oonie  to  get  jirotoC' 
tioo  from  the  senate  affairot  the  greediuOM  of 
Ronmn  governors.  1  ln  v  were  overwbehned  wiih 
debt,  both  thfl  state  and  individoaU ;  a  common 
crmipliint  uf  the  pruviocial  subjects  of  Rmom.  The 
It  >u  tans  levied  heavy  eontribations  on  thiwe  people 
wliii  had  maile  inu-it  resistance,  and  botli  com- 
iniinities  and  individuub  felt  it.  Besidtst  this,  the 
(iailic  cultivator  aeerao  to  have  been  always  in  debt. 
He  hniTowed  money  from  the  Hornnn  ne;;otiatun*.s  at 
a  high  rate,  and  bis  protit»  would  be  lumily  bulii- 
cient  to  pay  the  intonot  of  the  monej.  The  pro- 
fitable bu>ii)('ss  (if  fet^Iiiii^  sliwj)  and  cattle  was  in 
the  hands  of  liotuaiu,  wiui  probably  got  the  exclusive 
nseof  much  of  the  pasture  land.  As  the  Allobrofreo 
weix'  a  rDiVjurrrd  jx-oplc.  wr  may  ranjet'tiin'  that 
their  waste  knds  had  been  seixed  by  the  lioinau 
•tato,  and  wort  eorered  with  the  §oA»  of  Bonans 
who  jiaid  to  the  Roman  trl\v^^lry  a  small  sum  for 
the  right  of  Dattare.  F.  Quinctius,  for  whtan  Cicero 
■nadeaapaMi  whiehioeKtantffaadagood  bminemin 
Galliaas  afloolC«na8ter  Pecuaria  res  satis  ampla," 
pro  P.  Qu'netio,  c  3)  A  Roman  named  Umbrenua, 
who  had  been  a  "  negotiator"  in  Gallui,  undertook 
to  opan  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  to  the  AUubrojE^, 
and  he  promised  thctn  great  things  if  tlieir  nation 
would  join  in  the  rising.  From  fear,  liowever,  or 
tome  other  eau&e,  the  AUubntpres  betrayed  the  consji- 
rators  to  the  consul  Cicenx  (Sallust,  Cat.  40 ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  iL  4.)  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  ambos- 
aadoiB  fot  anything  for  tbrir  pains,  though  they 
well  desenred  it.  There  were  si^n*  of  m«nrrectii»n 
in  Sjoutbem  Italy  as  well  as  in  Gallia  Citerior  and 
Vltarior,  and  tha  wwlationa  of  tha  anbnMMkm 
iavril  rtmne  at  least  from  a  civil  war. 

The  Allobroges  at  home  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  mianon  to  Rcnne,  ftr  they  roae  i^tdast  the 
Boaian.<!,  nnd  ravapoil  the  country  about  Nar bonne. 
Manlins  Lentinua,  a  legatns  of  the  governor  C. 
FNomptifltti,  naiTowly  eocayxd  |>erisliing  whh  Ina 
army  near  the  Ist'tt,  having  fallen  into  an  ambus- 
fade  laid  by  Catognat,  the  commander  of  the  Cialli. 
By  lending  fresh  fbreea  aoromtiiaBhone,  1'omptinu.s 
defeated  tlie  Galli  near  Solonram  (perhape  SaUonmz), 
and  ended  the  war  by  taking  tha  plaoa.  (Dkm 
Cass,  xxxvii.  47;  Lir.  KpiL  103.) 

Thouj;li  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give  m  no 
satisfactory  infurmnlioii  al>iut  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones,  they  are  quite  clear  about  the  people  wlmm 
lliey  call  (Jennani.  Tho  Gemiaui  wen*  on  the  ea.-t 
.siiif  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  the  llclvetii,  with 
whom  tlkey  were  constantly  fighting  (Caes.  B.  G. 
LI),  and  to  the  other  Celtic  and  Belgic  peoples 
who  lived  alonij  tlie  Hliine  from  the  territories  of 
the  Uelvetii  northward.  TIm  Germani  had  got  a 
Ibotii^  in  tha  eonntry  of  tha  Bdgae  kng  befera 
Caesar'a  time  [Bku-.af.];  ami  the  Trihovci.  also  a 
German  people,  were  settled  in  the  plain  between 
tho  Voigea  and  the  Bfaine  about  Strtmlmrg^  and 
consequently  within  the  liinit.s  of  the  Celtae.  A 
quarrel  between  the  Aedui,  who  were  cast  of  tho 


[  Saone  and  in  the  ralley  of  the  Dotibs,  broajht  fresA 
Gcmmns  into  Gallia.  Que  matter  in  dispute  was 
lha  tolls  on  the  navigatioa  of  tiw  Arar.  i'Stnik. 
p  192.)  The  Sequani  made  an  aHianre  with  tb<! 
Ar?eroi  to  anuoy  the  Aedui  on  one  aide,  and  on 
tho  other  they  brangfat  ovar  tha  Rhfaw  ArioHelM, 
a  chief  of  the  Sncvi.  The  German  came  with 
hardy  men,  and  soon  reduced  the  Aedui  to  sub- 
nimoa.  An  Aednan  named  INvitiaeiia,  a  Draii, 
wliohad  tlie  title  an<l  rank  of  VergobretuA,  escaped 
into  tha  FMvincia,  and  tiience  made  bis  way  to  Boom 
to  eomplutt  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Gennan.  (C«es. 
B.  G.  I  30.)  Cicero  (de  Dirin.  i.  40)  entenaiin^ 
this  learned  Celt  at  Rome,  and  his  brother  Quintos 
was  acquainted  with  htm  when  he  was  uoe  of 
Cacaar's  legati  in  the  Gallic  War.  Anori&tuis  after 
ilefcatin::  the  Awlui,  took  pu«iession  of  one  third 
(•art  ot  tlie  lands  of  hi^j  friends  the  Seqtiaaii ;  sod, 
as  new  comers  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  had 
to  be  provided  with  lands,  hj  demanded  of  the  Se^pirj 
another  third.  {B.  G.  i.  31.)  This  was  the  state  cf 
affairs  in  that  part  of  Gallia  when  e.  0O>  a  fwmmt 
reached  Roine  that  the  Helvetii  were  }  [sring  to 
move  inm  their  country.  {B.  G.  1 2.)  i  be  Bomani 
had  alnady  attflimd  from  tha  arma  of  A»  T%mfiil^ 
one  (if  the  fnir  Helvetic  pai^i.  This  inovem>'nlrf 
a  whole  people  was  an  attempt  to  aeita  tho  «afit> 
macy  of  OalIia,aad  h  thecnd  to^jeet  the  Boom. 
In  u.  r.  ."jO  C.  .Tulins  C.iesar  was  consul;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  during  this  year  Gallia  was  quiet,  poi^y 
owing  to  Gaesai'a  own  eontiivance,  perhaps,  for  h 
was  during  his  consulship  that  the  .savage  Germsa 
Ariovistus  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  "  B«x 
atque  amicus  "  {B.  G.  i.  35)  by  the  Roman  senate. 
Caesar  obtained  for  bis  "  prorincia,"  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship,  Gallia  Cisalpina  and 
Illyricum,  with  Gallia  norlli  of  the  Al{*,  fur  tn% 
years;  and  he  had  a  general  commis.sioii  t<jr  initf 
what  he  like<l  nortli  (if  the  Alps  under  the  name 
of  protrctinc  the  iVit-nds  and  allies  of  the  Bnmaa 
people.  {B.  G.  i.  35.)  Eariy  in  B.  G  58  h»  h«Md 
that  llic  Hi-lvctii  wen*  lieiririninjx  to  ttiotp  from  thdf 
ootmtry,  and  the  rood  tiiey  were  going  to  take  waa 
tbraai^  tha  Ftoviaeia.  Cainr  Iwitily  qoitlad 
Rome,  crossed  Alfi^  and  in  a  tm  da^  ha  wm 
at  Geneva. 

The  oonqnMt  of  GalKa  fay  Cmtmr  ia  Md  wM 

^eat  brevity  by  hiniself.  His  purjiojic  was  de- 
scribe his  mihtar}'  operations,  and  he  tells  ua  rety 
Httlo  more  aboot  Gallia  than  what  alrictly  bdoagi 
to  the  matter.  In  tme  iiuitance  (vi.  11 — 20)  he  has 
nuulo  a  digression  to  fipe.ik  of  the  institutioos  and 
maanem  of  the  people;  bat  he  has  given  no  de- 
scription of  the  country  except  his  brief  in  trod  ac- 
tion (fl.  G.  i.  1).  All  the  rest  that  we  le.nm  .^Iw  tjt 
the  countty  and  the  peojkle  is  told  as  jart  ot  hi* 
military  operations ;  but  we  may  learn  from  it  msfa 
of  the  state  of  Gallia  tlian  from  the  learned  labi>an 
of  a  iiuxlem  compiler.  Ills  war  with  the  Helvetii 
may  be  more  ooavoniently  spoken  of  under  that 
heading.  [Hei-veth.]  After  driving  this  natioa 
back  to  tlieir  homes  he  went  against  the  German 
Ariovistus.  His  courae  was  to  Vcaealio  (Bee— j—X 
the  capital  of  the  Sequani,  on  the  Douht,  the  pi>i- 
tiun  of  which  he  has  well  described.  From  Btstmcm 
dM  dinetian  of  hiaroanh  b  not  dearly  stafad;  bat 
he  reached  a  Lirge  plain,  and  ilefcaT^l  Ariovi>ta> 
five  miles  from  the  Rhine ;  for  tire  miles  is  tho  tme 
reading, not  fifty.  (Caea.  B.  I  SI— >54.)  The  battia 
was  fou<;ht  in  the  plain  between  the  l'o«^r»  and  the 
Bhme,  somewhere  north  of  Btik.  NotUnic  men  ia 
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uid  of  Germans  in  this  part  of  Ga\\\a  after  the 
batde  near  tiie  Rhinet  the  news  of  the  defeat  pra« 

vpiited  otiiers  from  cominf:;  over.  Cne-sar  (inly  came 
into  tiie  country  of  tlw  iieqaani  to  drive  out  the 
Uennana,  bat  he  left  Us  moj  there  for  the  winter, 
nnd  cro8«ed  the  mountains  into  Cmlpino  Gallia  to 
hokl  bis  circuits  (**  ccoTeiitas  Sigere/'  £,  G,  i.  54). 
Ib  the  winter  Belgie  lalieee  formed  a  vnieo  to 
defend  tbenwelves,  fur  they  suspected  tliat  Caesar 
would  attack  tbem  after  be  bad  reduced  the  country 
of  tlic  Celtae.  Tbey  were  urged  to  arms  by  some 
of  the  Celtae,  who  did  not  lilut  to  see  the  Koinans 
wintering  in  tlieir  country.  Caesar,  who  pivre 
these  rvfisuiu  for  the  cutiiMiuitiuii  of  tlie  iklgac, 
adds  another ;  that  the  great  men  in  Gallia,  and 
tho60  who  had  the  means  of  Iiiiinir  fillowers,  were 
accustomed  to  Uhurp  ruyu]  power  whenever  they  had 
A  chanoe,  and,  if  the  Roman  dominimi  were  esta- 
blished, they  knew  this  nioile  of  makiii;;  what  their 
UHidem  imitators  call  a  "  coup  d'etat "  would  not  be 
posdble  (A  0»  IL  1).  Oaesar  in  his  Commeotarii 
mentions  several  iDBtUlCes  of  this  kind  of  ustiriia- 
tioo.  Uis  second  boelc  contains  his  history  of  the 
war  with  the  Bclgae  (b.  c.  57).  The  Rani  sob* 
mittiHl  from  the  firet.  The  huhniis-sion  of  the 
Soessiones.  IteUoraci,  and  Ainbiani  fuUowed.  He 
defeated  the  Nerrii  and  thebr  allies  in  a  gveat  battle 
en  the  Sabis  (Somftre) ;  and  then  took  the  strtMig- 
hold  ef  the  A«luatnci,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni.  (B.  0.  ii.  29.)  The  sui^ 
vivors  of  the  AdMtDci  were  sold,  and  the  munbar 
ro|>f>rted  to  Caesar  was  53.0(W.  They  were  pnr- 
chiiM'il  l«y  the  incrcaton'S  wlio  of  old  luUuwed  the 
Boman  ramp  (Liv.  x.  12)  and  followed  Caesar's 
camp  (Ii.  G.  vi,  31).  We  do  nut  see  bow  the  mer- 
cotures  could  make  anythiiig  of  tlieir  bargain,  unless 
thef  had  some  esoort  to  aaaist  in  conveying  the 
Klaves  to  the  nearest  market,  which  would  be  the 
Frovinda;  or  it  may  he  that  the  Belgians  would 
hare  no  olgeetions  to  boy  a  of  these  intniden. 
The  fvilc  of  slaves  wax  one  way  f!iat  Caeswir  h.ad  of 
raiding  money.  After  tlie  great  battle  witli  the 
Nenri^  P.  Cnneiis  with  a  single  legion  was  sent  to 
the  Yenoti,  Unelli,  O^^i.smi.  Curiosolitac,  iS«»Mivii. 
Ankuci,  and  Bedones,  whom  Caesar  calls  "  the  mari- 
thne  ilatet  whieh  bolder  en  the  Oosafa."  All  these 
people  submitted  to  a  mere  jooth  at  the  head  of  a 
few  thousand  men.  The  Transhenone  Germans  also 
sent  to  Caesar  to  proffer  hostages  and  to  do  as  tbej 
were  bid.  The  proconsul  \v.i.»  in  a  hurry  to  visit 
Italy  and  Illyricum,  and  he  told  the  Germans  to 
come  and  see  him  the  next  summer.  We  have  no 
evidence  of  the  R<mian  annics  havinp  been  led  north 
of  the  basin  of  the  Khonc  before  Caesar's  Belgian 
campaign.  The  rapidity  of  his  muvemenlM,  hh 
encceas,  and  his  savage  treatment  of  thu^e  who  re- 
sisted, struck  temir  into  the  barbarians.  He  plaroil 
his  soldiers  in  winter  quarters  between  Uie  Seine 
•Bdthe  M«,aBd  eooth  of  theMv,  hi  the  tenritory 
4lf  the  Camntes,  Andes,  and  Tunmes,  and  faume- 
^tely  went  to  Italy.  {B.  G.  ii.  35.) 

Caesar  aent  a  l^ioo  and  some  cavahy  tmder  8er. 
Galba  to  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuatcs, 
Veragn,  and  bedoni,  who  occupied  the  couuUj  from 
the  north-eastern  boondary  of  the  AUebrqgei  and 
the  Leman  htke  to  the  iii;.'hn<t  Alpi.  Thfl^  were 
in  the  great  valley  called  the  ValUds,  between  the 
Berocae  and  the  Pennine  Alps.  Galba  placed  part 
«f  hie  iMOps  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates,  who 
were  nearest  to  the  lake,  ajid  he  fixed  himself  with 
the  remainder  at  Octodurus  (^Martigny).  Caesar 


GALLIA  TRANS.  g.'i? 

says  that  the  purpose  of  GaUias  misnon  was  to 
clear  the  pase  oter  the  A\\vi  by  wbidi  the**nMr- 

caf ores "  wen-  accustomed  In  iro  at  prrat  risk  ami 
with  the  payment  of  heavy  toils.  These  "mer- 
eatoTN*  were  the  enterprising  Itslian  tniidan  who 
cnished  the  pass  of  the  drfat  St.  Bernard  from  Cis« 
alpine  Gallia  to  carry  their  wnn  s  among  the  GallL 
Galba  was  attacked  by  the  {n  uplc  in  bis  quarters 
at  Octodurus,  which  be  left  after  driving  off  the 
enemy ;  and,  retrcathig  through  the  country  of  the 
Nantuates  into  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  where 
he  was  within  the  Prorincin,  be  ^pent  the  winter 

there.  (B.  G.  iii.  7.) 

Caesar  wsis  recalled  from  Italy  (h.  c.  56)  by  a 
ri.siiig  of  the  maritime  states,  whose  submission  had 
perli  ifss  oiily  lic«'ii  made  to  gain  time;  but  the  im» 
nietliate  provo<.-atiun  was  the  demand  for  suppliea 
made  on  some  of  them  bjr  P.  Cnwaue,  who  waa  ute- 
terinp  somewhere  about  Artr/frs  with  a  legion.  The 

I movers  of  this  war  were  the  Veneti,  a  skilful  mari- 
time people,  who  had  many  ships  with  which  thqr 
I  tradwl  to  Britain.  (/?.  (/,  iii.  H.)  Carvar'a  cam- 
paign against  these  states,  and  the  sea-fight,  are  one 
of  tlie  most  dtflenH  parts  of  the  Commentaiii  to  es^ 
plain  [Vknkti.]  He  dcfcati  d  the  fleet  of  the 
Veneti;  and  tj.  Titurius  entered  the  coontiy  of  the 
Unelli,  who  submitted.  Before  the  battle  Caesar 
sent  P.  Cnissai  into  Aquitania  with  twelve  cohorts, 
to  prevent  the  Aquitani  from  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Armoric  states.  Crauus  first  defeated  the  So- 
tiates,  who  lived  about  the  modem  Sot,  between  Afidk 
and  Bnzfu.  (B.  f!.  \n.  21.)  The  Vocates  and  Ta- 
rusntes,  who  were  next  attacked,  sent  for  aid  from 
Spain,  which  h  some  evidence  in  conflrmation  of  the 
rei:ition!«hipof  these  Aqnitani  to  some  of  the  Spniii.-h 
peoples.  [AqiUTANl  j  The  SiKiiiish  auxiliaries 
whom  Caesar  names  were  Cantabri.  (A  G.  iii.  SC.) 
After  defeating  the  Aquitani  and  their  Spaiii.sh  allies 
in  the  wide  plains  soUth  of  the  Gironde.,  Ci-assos  re- 
cehred  the  snbmission  of  the  greater  part  of  Aqui- 
tania;  the  names  of  the  jieoplfs  are  nientioned  by 
Caesar.  G.  iii.  27.)  The  position  of  several  of 
these  tribes  can  be  determined;  bat  the  position  of 
others  is  uncertain. 

The  simmier  was  near  ended,  and  Caesar  Iiad  put 
down  all  his  enemies  except  the  Mortid  and  Menapii, 
who  were  in  arms.  The  Morini  lived  along  the 
channel,  from  Gesoiiacum  (^Bouloffne)  northwards  at 
least  as  far  as  Castellnm  Morinorum  (  Cassef).  [C  as- 
TKi.i.iTM  MouiNoitrM.]  The  enemy  fled  into  the 
forests  and  marshes,  where  the  Romans  followed 
them,  not  without  lo»8.  Caesar  began  to  cut  a  road 
throogh  the  forests,  and  he  had  ju-st  r(>.'i(  lied  the 
enemy,  when  the  heavy  rains  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire. (£f.  (/.  iii.  29.)  Before  taking  leave  of  the 
Morini  he  wasted  tlnir  lands,  snd  burnt  all  the  boild« 
iniTH  that  Ik-  could  reach.  He  placed  his  army  in 
quarters  between  the  Seine  and  the  LotrCf  in  the  , 
country  of  the  Anlerd  and  LemrlL 

In  the  next  year  (n.  c.  55)  the  Usipetes,  wliom 
Caesar  colls  Germani  (iv.  1),  and  tlio  Tcnctheri, 
eroseed  the  Rhine,  and  Ml  on  the  Menapii.  These 
invaders  were  thoiii^«  l\ cs  (Iri\i'n  mi  Iiy  innrc  j«jwer* 
fui  euemios,  the  huevi,  whose  habits  Caesar  describes 
(B.  O,  Vr,  1);  and  he  etatea  that  the  **  mereaterM* 
used  to  go  into  their  nmntry.  Here  we  have  the 
ei^dence  of  the  Roman  proconsul  to  the  fiust  of  mcr- 
catores  crossing  the  Rhine  into  Qcrmany  before  the 
Roman  arms  bad  been  carried  over  the  river.  It  is 
here  sssumed  that  these  mercatores  were  Italians. 
Caesar  determined  to  stop  these  German  invaders, 
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who,  aflcr  livin<;  on  the  Mfnnpii  dminc;  tlip  A^intpr. 
Lad  moved  sou(li  into  the  territories  of  tlte  Eburoncii 
Mid  tiw  Condnwt,  who  wei«  depemfanto  of  the  Tre- 
viri.  Tlie  Germans  bad  pot  .is  fnr  south  &s  Liifje, 
when  Caesar  came  towards  them.  He  tells  lut  hia 
own  Bhny  of  the  tmeheroA  doUitip;  of  tlie  CSermani 

wit!i  liiiii.  Init  lii^  nl-M)  shews  that  Im  w.-ts  quite  a 
match  fur  them  in  cunning.  The  Germans  at  last 
w«r»  Mien  npon  by  the  Ronuins  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mosa  and  Rhenns  ("ad  onfltiont. m  Mi.sae  ct 
Bheni,"  as  it  is  in  Caeaar'a  text,  iv.  15),  when  those 
who  escaped  the  Roman  tword  wen  dimrned  in  the 
river.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  about 
tho  expUnation  of  this  campaign.  But  the  writer 
still  thinks  Uiat  this  river  Mosa  is  the  Mostly  and 
that  the  Germans  were  beaten  and  drowned  near 
Cuhlcnz.  A  little  below  Coblrnz,  if  tlii.s  explanation 
is  accej'tcii,  and  between  CMem  and  Amiirnaeh, 
Caetar  buih  a  wooden  bridge  on  whirh  he  psLvtcd 
over  the  Khine  to  the  Geniian  side  (/i.  (}.  iv.  17). 
rather  to  moke  a  diitpby  of  liumnn  power  than  fur 
muf  otlier  purpo—e.  He  stajed  eighteen  days  in 
Germany,  and  returning  into  Galli.i  destroyed  his 
bridge  (it.  19).  The  re.4  of  tho  summer  was  oc- 
cupied with  OMMu'a  finit  espeditioB  to  Britain,  the 
inUDeiliate  motive  for  which,  he  says,  vas  the  in- 
lonnation  that  he  bad  of  aid  being  sujiplied  from 
BrifauB  to  Um  Roman  enemiee  in  alrnoet  all  the 
OdSe  wan.  (B.  G.  iv.  20.)  The  fact  may  be  tnie 
or  not:  he  does  not  say  Uiat  it  was  so.  He  has 
mentUBed  one  occasion  (0.  G.  iii.  9)  when  the  V»> 
neti  sent  tn  UHtain  for  aid;  but  he  docs  not  .say  tliat 
it  came.  What  be  says  (iv.  20)  may  be  fairly  iu  • 
terpreted  to  apply  to  the  warn  of  the  Romans  with 
the  GalU  before  his  time,  as  well  as  to  his  own  time. 
Caesar  remarks  that  "few  persons"  wen:  to  Hritain 
except  mercalt)res,"  and  they  were  oiily  oitquaititcd 
with  the  coast  and  the  parts  which  were  opposite  to 
Gallia.  These  "  mercatores "  may  have  Ix-cn  Ita- 
lians from  the  Provincio,  and  sIm)  Galii.  One  would 
aappose  that  in  those  days  nobody  would  go  to  Bri- 
tain except  tnnliTs,  but  Caesar's  expression  of  "  few 
peMona"  is  explained  by  other  parts  of  his  work. 
(A  O.  ii.  14.)  PoKtical  refiigees  us«d  to  run  away 
from  Gallia  to  Britain.  Caesar  sailed  frinn  rnrtus 
Itius  ( irisMM/),  and  hinded  about  Ueal  uu  the  Kent 
eoaat  On  bis  retnra  to  tlie  French  coast  the  M»- 
rini.  whom  he  lia<l  left  on  pKxl  tenn.«'.  <  muM  not  re.>ist 
the  temptation  uf  plundering  some  3<H)  liuinans,  who 
had  landed  on  a  diflerent  part  of  the  coast  fVom  the 
rest  of  the  troops  (iv.  37).  But  the  M<«.ini  ^nt 
nothing  hy  their  treachery;  and  they  lost  many  of 
their  men  in  the  pursuit  by  tiie  Roman  cavalry.  L»- 
bkraus  also  entered  their  country,  and  the  Marini 
submitted ;  for  this  autumn  had  been  a  dry  season, 
and  the  Romans  were  not  stopped  by  tlie  waters. 
The  country  of  the  .Men.HpU, who  lived  on  tlie  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Lower  M<»ki.  was  mercilessly  rav  iired 
this  autumn.  The  people  hid  thenibeive^  in  tlieir 
tlii<ke»t  forests,  while  tho  Ronmns  wastinl  their 
lands,  cut  down  the  orn,  and  burnt  the  buildinfjs. 
(//.  G.  iv.  38.)  Cac^r  placed  nil  his  men  in  winter 
quarters  wilbin  tlic  territory  of  the  Belgae. 

Cnesnr  prepared  for  his  invasion  of  Britain  in  B.C. 
54  by  building  a  great  number  of  eUips  iu  Gallia, 
but  lie  had  to  |^  firam  Sjmn  the  materiab  for  fittin|ir 
tli(Mn  out.  (/i.  6'.  v.  1.)  In  this  s\>n\]<^  lie  \\AWi\ 
the  country  uf  the  Treviri,  who  wens  on  the  Kliine 
above  and  below  CfMtna,  he  settled  the  disputes 
l>i't\\ci'n  the  tw(j  fictions.  Tlu'se  Gallic  states  were 
coutinually  dibtiucted  by  ^uarreii  among  Uic  chief 
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poople.  Cap.'sar  .sailed  on  his  second  expeditioo 
Britain  from  Portiia  Itius,  and  land«-d  oii  the 
part  of  the  Bfitiab  coast  as  in  hia  first  nqic>diti<in. 
[b.  G.  v.  8—21.)  On  his  return  he  found  tltat  tSe 
harvest  bad  failed  in  Gallia,  which  made  it  oecusary 
for  him  to  dispeiM  bis  traops  in  winter  quarteim  (v. 
24).  He  had  vari'/as  w.iys  of  kt^pinjj  tlie  GaTli 
quiet.  If  he  found  a  man  who  could  be  useful  and 
was  fit  ftrtbe  phce,  be  wonld  make  faim  n  king,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ta."«get,  who  was  a  man  i  f  lii::li  rank 
among  the  Canmtes,  for  his  anoestoia  had  held  royal 
power.  Caesar,  finding  Tasget  nsefnl,  reatowJ  Iran 
to  his  ancestral  rank  ;  but  in  the  third  year  of  las 
reign  he  was  mordend,  and  a  great  nnnibCT  of  per- 
sons were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  (A  G.  t. 
25.)  In  this  winter  the  Bomans  had  a  great  kas; 
a  divi.tjon  of  the  army  was  cut  off  in  the  country-  nf 
the  Kburones ;  and  Q.  Cicero,  the  brotlicr  of  >L 
Cicero,  had  great  diffieulty  in  defending  his  eamp 
acaint  t  the  Nervii  till  Caesar  came  to  his  .is.«.i«5laf«c*. 
(Z^.  G.  V.  38 — 52.)  Caesar  Kpent  all  this  wuiler  lu 
Gallia.  Things  were  in  too  disturbed  a  state  to  let 
him  leave.  The  Scnones  had  a  king,  Cavsrin.  whan 
Caesar  had  iiuwle  tiiem  a  present  of.  Tliey  ««e 
going  to  pat  their  Idng  to  death  bj  a  detefwiiaalin 
of  the  whole  jieople,  or  the  senate  at  le.ast  ([■uMico 
conailio);  but  the  king,  hearing  of  tbeir  dea^iU) 
escaped  to  his  friend  the  praoonnL  Oaesnr  wm^' 
moneil  the  senate  of  the  Scnones,  and  the  .«»cnate 
fused  to  comsk  In  this  winter  the  Treriri  attached 
the  ramp  of  Labienos,  who  was  en  their  bonkn; 
but  Induciomar,  the  leader  of  the  Treviri,  wa.<  killed, 
and  tlie  assaihints  were  defeated.  (^B.  G,  r.  58.) 

In  B.  c.  53,  Caesar,  expecting  freah  traobleo  in 
Gallia,  incrrajsed  his  forces.  (B.G.^  1.)  Alter 
checking  a  lising  of  the  Nervii,  he  summoned  the 
states  of  Gallia  to  assemble  in  tlie  spring,  as  hat 
practioe  had  been,  and  all  came  except  the  Gbmnteii, 
Scnones,  and  Treviri.  He  docs  not  menti-jn  the 
]ila<«  to  whidi  they  were  summoned;  but  Ite  moved 
the  meeting  to  Lntetia  Paiisionun  (/Ww),  in  ondv 
to  be  nearer  to  the  Senones,  who  soon  submitted,  and 
also  the  Carnutes.  (B.  G.  vi.  4.)  Hia  priocipsl 
business  now  was  with  the  IVeviri  and  Amfaioris, 
kiti;:^  of  the  Ebnmnes,  who  had  cut  off  the  It'iniaa 
truujjs  in  tlie  previous  winter.  The  &lcnay>it  wcte 
firtends  to  Ambiorix,  and  they  had  been  guilty  uf 
the  insolence  of  never  havinjj  <-i  Tit  a^l!a.s-a(lo^^  Xo 
Caesar.  He  cutorod  their  countgr  with  hia  foroes  in 
three  divisions,  burnt  aa  nsoal  all  that  he  tune  near, 
aiiil  cjirriisl  off  many  head  of  cattle  and  nnan^  pci- 
souers.  (if.  G.  vL  6.)  This  brought  tliem  to  terms; 
and  the  proconsul  withoat  deby  set  off  to  puiil»h 
the  Treviri,  who  had  got  Ambiorix  wMnc  irirnds 
among  the  Germans  ea.st  of  the  Rhine.  IMlce 
CacAur  came  Labienus  had  defeated  the  Tre%-iri ;  and 
on  his  arrival  Caesar  built  a  second  wooden  bridge 
over  the  I'hine,  a  little  above  the  pla<e  wlwre  I* 
built  the  tirht,  and  went  a  second  time  into  Ocr- 
mania.  (A(?.Ti.  9.)  Thia  aeeond  passage  of  the 
Bhine  was  not  marked  I  v  any  preat  event.  The 
Ubii,  a  nation  on  the  eat>t  bank,  who  will  afterwards 
appear  on  the  Gallic  side,  humbly  anbnutted;  and 
C^aepar,  findini;  that  hw  real  enemies  on  the  Genain 
side  were  the  Sucri,  made  int^uiriea  about  tbem. 
Tbejr  had  retired  with  aU  their  IbiceB  a  kng  way, 
ami  jiluitec]  theiii.selves  at  the  place  wheir  .i  forest  erf' 
buundless  extent  couuncuced.  There  tbey  were 
waiting  for  tlie  Bomans,  who  prndort^  tnmed  thdr 
Iwu  ks  on  the  Suevi  and  relumed  by  thisir  bridge  (rL 
10).    iUeiog  bent  on  talung  Ainbiorij^  who  had 
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done  him  so  mnch  mischief,  Caewr  entorad  tiie 

country  «if  the  Kbunwie!*.  H«  left  his  heavy  ma- 
terial witli  Q.  Cicero  nt  Aduatuca,  the  winter 
quarteni  of  the  troops  thnt  luul  been  ikstroyed  the 
year  before,  (fi.  flF.  vL  32.)  Adnatnca  seems  to  be 
iho  site  of  Titnqfm.  an«l,  .'is  Caesar  ?nys  that  it  wa» 
about  the  middle  of  the  tcnitory  of  the  Eburoncs,  it 
fixes  their  podtSon.  [Aduatuca  ;  Kiu-kii.\i».] 
While  Caesnr  was  wastiiii:  the  lands  of  this  uiif'tr- 
tunate  petijiie,  some  Cicrinatia,  Signmbii,  cnis.svtl  the 
Rhine,  and  MI  on  the  camp  of  <^  Cicero.  {B.  G.  ri. 
35.)  Caesnr  rfttirn<Hl  to  the  camp,  but  the  Sigam- 
bri  had  time  to  get  bafe  off  with  their  booty.  (A.  G. 
vL  41.)  Afidn  he  Mt  oat  to  T«K  the  Etnifonei,  as 
lie  rxpivsM^i  ii  ;  and  we  have  his  own  word  for  what 
ho  did:  he  burnt  every  building  tiwt  he  oouki  see, 
dnff*  off  the  cattle,  and  the  oora  that  bb  non  and 
boHlidid  not  cunsume  wm  bid  by  tlie  rains.  lie 
left  the  ootmtry  with  tlte  belief  that,  if  any  of  the 
Kbomnes  had  escaped  biro,  they  irottlddio  of  hunger. 
iB.  G.  vi.  4.3.) 

AAer  thid  merciless  devastation  Caesar  summoned 
the  states  of  GallU  to  Durocortorum  (Rheinu), 
triMra  ho  imdo  inquir}-  into  tlie  conspirary  of  tlie 
fVntmes  and  Camutes.  Acco,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  rising,  was  fltJjigiHl  to  deatli  ;  and  hit* 
aeeampliccs  nn  aw»y.  (AflLvi.  44.  )  CHe>ar  put 
his  troops  ill  (jnnrlfTN  ainonp  the  Tavir!,  tlic  I.iii- 
fooee,  a  iwople  who  had  always  been  quiet,  and  at 
Agondicom  (Stm),  the  chief  town  of  the  SenoiM. 
He  went  into  It.'jly  to  lioM  the  ronventus. 

The  Cialit,  hearing  of  disturbances  at  Rome  this 
printer,  thoe^ht  that  CaaMMr  wonid  be  detaiiwd  fai 
Italy  (B.  G.  vii.  1),  and  thb  would  be  a  pood  op- 
portunity for  getting  rid  of  the  Bomans.  The  Car- 
nutea  be^i^n,  and  the  Anrenil  nest  roee  under  a 
brave  an(i  skilful  commander  Vercinpetorix,  who 
atirred  op  the  tiaili  north  and  west  of  the  Arremi 
as  for  as  ^  oeeaiL  Thb  braoght  Caesar  into  the 
Provimia  in  the  depth  of  wfa^.  (/?.  G.  i.  52.) 
lie  cut  his  \ray  through  the  snowa  on  the  Cfoowie*, 
aix  feet  deep,  and  came  down  on  the  Arremi,  who 
did  not  ospect  him  by  that  way.  {B.  G.  vii.  8.)  But 
Caesar  was  in  the  nei};lil»ourho<xi  (»f  'Nrercinpet/irix, 
who,  at  the  request  of  tlie  Ancmi,  advaiicetl  to 
their  aid  from  tho  MOntry  of  the  Hituripes,  whom 
be  hod  bronpht  over  to  his  ."-ide.  Unl"'s.s  (^ae>,ir 
could  collect  hi:>  scuttonti  forc4>s,  he  could  not  make 
head  ai^nat  Vercingetorix.  He  resolved  to  do  this 
himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  men,  whom 
he  left  under  the  care  of  Brutus;  he  went  acroBS  the 
Cfvtmm  again  in  tlio  ctopth  of  winter  to  ViemMi 
(  VictiM')  on  the  Rhone,  where  lie  found  .some  m  wly 
raised  troopa  of  hone,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
Maemhle  them  From  Meona  he  tnvelled  day  and 
nijjht  to  the  country  of  the  I. intones,  where  lie  li  i  l 
two  legions.  Having  reactted  thew  troops,  he  sum- 
iiMQed  the  reit  of  ha  fbreca  from  the  country  of  the 
Senonca  and  the  Trcviri,  and  pot  them  all  together 
before  the  Arvcmi  could  liear  of  his  approach.  He 
left  two  lepions  and  all  his  heavy  material  at  Smi, 
and  set  out  towards  the  country  of  hi.s  allies,  the 
B<iii,  l>etween  the  AlUer  antl  the  Loire,  whom  Ver- 
cingetorix  was  threutfikin.'.  His  match  was  rapid 
and  tMTible.  In  two  days  he  took  Vdlaunodunum, 
a  town  of  the  Senoncs,  ami  then  came  ri^'ht  Tip<«n 
Genabum  (Or/raiw)  on  tlie  Lvirt,  where  the  Cor- 
smtca,  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  had  mur* 
dared  the  Ilnman  "  nepotiatores  "  who  were  living 
then.  fGuiABUM.j  He  broke  into  the  town, 
vfaieh  lut  ram  aidnd}  ho  left  it  in  flaimi,  nd 
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craned  the  Lmrt,  {B.  G.  vii.  11.)  He  was  now  in 
the  country  of  the  Bituriges  {Bern).  The  lint 
town  tliat  he  took  was  Novimlnnom.  He  then  eame 
on  the  capital  Avaricum  {Bourpet),  which  was 
defended  l>y  a  httong  wall,  made  with  great  skilL 
The  (Jalli  had  a  way  of  buildinp  their  town  walls, 
wliieh  Caesar  d»•'^•ribe»  very  hrieHy  and  very  well 
(/y.  G.  vii.  33)  ;  tois  [leople  had  made  aome  {oogieea 
in  the  art  of  defeudinp  pl.aces.  The  sie;^e  was  a 
work  of  great  dilRculty,  and  the  sutferings  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  extramot  ^  it  was  winter, 
and  tliev  had  to  wnrk  in  the  nnid,  the  cold,  and  in 
continual  raiu.  The  Ronuui  conunander  tells  the 
end  of  the  allidr  in  a  few  woids  (A  0.  Tit.  28): 
"  The  8oldiei-s.  wlxwc  ]kas!iions  were  routed  by  tho 
massacre  at  Genabum  and  tlieir  own  Hutferinge, 
apared  neither  tho  helplee*  timnigh  age,  nor  the 
women,  mtr  the  ( hiMrrn  ;  out  of  the  whole  number, 
who  were  about  40,UU0,  oidy  800,  who  hod  hurried 
out  of  the  place  on  liearing  tlie  shouts  of  the  invadibg 
enemy,  cscapwl  safe  to  Ven  ingetorix." 

Cuesar  found  stores  in  Avaricum,  and,  the  winter 
being  over,  he  aas  ready  for  a  regular  canifiaign. 
But  he  had  first  to  settle  a  domestic  dispute  among 
the  Aeilui.  (AC  vii.  32.)  Two  men  h.ad  l>een 
elected  to  the  chief  magiutraey,  au  anim.ai  otKcc,  and 
tiie  constitution  alloweil  only  one.  l  iic  whole  state 
was  in  anns,  one  party  apainst  the  other.  Caesar 
summoned  the  Acdui  to  Dccetia  (/A#ci#e),  an  island 
on  the  Loir*,  and  settled  tite  dispute  in  fevoor  of 

one  of  the  men.  He  c.\linr1eil  the  Aedui  to  pivo 
him  their  asai«tance  in  the  war,  with  fair  promisee 
of  what  bo  would  do  fer  them  after  OalKa  waa 
completely  .suVxIued.  The  poeition  of  the  Aedui, 
between  the  Upper  Loire  and  the  Sadme,  amde  their 
alliance  meat  important  tar  tho  Romaae.  It  waa 
the  ejLvicst  lino  of  ronimunication  between  the  north 
part  of  the  Provincia  and  the  baain  of  the  Seme.  Cae- 
sar was  still  afiraid  of  the  Senonee  and  the  Parisii,  and 
he  .s<  lit  Labieuua  wllh  four  legions  into  that  country. 
[I'Aiusii.]  He  marched  sooth  with  six  lepions, 
with  the  intention  of  talcing  the  hill  town  of  Gcr- 
govia,  in  the  ooontiy  of  the  Arvenii,  in  the  upper 
|«rt  of  the  baisin  of  the  Allln:  Thi.s,  his  most 
signal  failure  in  Gullia,  i.s  told  in  another  place. 
[GBBOOYU.3  After  his  defeat  before  Gcigovia 
Caesar  w»is  iti  preat  ."-trait.*.  He  moved  northwards 
to  join  LabienuM ;  but  Ills  treacherous  friends,  the 
Aedui,  seized  Noviodunum  (afterwards  Novimutn, 
A'erer«)  on  the  Ijo'trt,  where  Ca«*^ar  luid  crent  >ton  s, 
and  the  booty  that  he  had  got  in  the  Gallic  War. 
(A  G,  vii.  55.)  Hie  military  cheet  aleo  was  there. 
His  enemies  lined  the  banks  of  the  I^tire  with 
troops,  and  the  river  being  swollen  by  the  melted 
anowawaadlflienlttopasa.  Ho  eanM  not  thfaik  of  re- 
treating. It  would  be  a  confe.stiion  that  be  was  beaten. 
Nor  could  he  attempt  to  croes  the  CVrenne^,  where 
the  roada  were  almeet  impaieable;  besides,  Labienos 
was  on  the  Srim.  and  lie  was  afraid  that  he  would 
be  cut  off.  Nothing  remained  but  to  cross  the  river, 
which  he  accomplished.  He  found  corn  and  cattle 
on  the  east  side,  and  was  joined  by  Labienna,  who 
was  as  lucky  as  himM-lf  in  escaping  from  a  very 
dangerous  position  {li.  (!.  vii.  lu — 62),  and  getting 
safe  to  SmjL  All  Central  and  Western  Gallia  waa 
now  in  arms,  and  N'ercingetorix  was  cliown  rom- 
mander-in-chief.  The  I{emi  and  Lingones  still  stuck 
to  the  Ibnnan  alliance ;  and  the  Traviri,  who  were 
kept  btLsy  by  their  (lenn.Tn  neiphbours,  sent  nid  tO 
neitlier  side.  Verc  ngetorix  bestirred  himedf  to 
•11  tht  eoontry  againat  the  Boman  procoomL 
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He  poshed  on  Uie  Gabali,  and  some  of  the  AiTcmi 
■fpdrait  Htm  Helvfi,  who  wtn  within  the  Piwrinda ; 

and  tlic!  Rtiti'iii  and  Cadurci  were  f^piit  to  r»v;i^:<'  tlip 
land  of  the  Volcae  Arecoroici,  who  were  also  within 
the  Pcofinda.  (A  G.  irti.  64.)  GMear,  kmywiiv 
tliat  the  enemy  was  snj»cri'>r  in  cnvaltv,  Dn<l  th:it  nil 
the  roads  into  the  I'rovinria  and  Italy  were  bloiked 
np,  pot  cavalry  from  enrer  the  Rhiiw,  from  some  of 
Ills  (lorman  friends  there,  and  lisht  tn>nj«  who 
limKht  among  the  cavalry  after  Germaa  fiuthion. 
The  proooiunil,  however,  had  an  eye  t«»  the  nfety  of 
the  I'nivincia,  and  he  began  to  move  throogh  the 
bordors  of  the  Linpones  into  the  country  of  tlie 
Seqnani.  lie  was  on  his  road  to  the  Provincia,  with 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  retttrning  wlien  he  Iiad 
pot  reinfiirccments.  The  occiusion  was  tempting  to 
the  GallL  They  attacked  him  on  his  march,  and 
were  defeated.  {B.  G.  vii.  67.)  Tlic  Germans  con- 
tributed larccly  to  the  victory.  All  tlie  cavulrv  nf 
Vercingetorix  was  nmted,  and  he  tied  to  AKsjia,  a 
town  A  Mandubit.  [Aloia.]  The  riege  tt 
this  phice  and  the  raj)tnre  of  VerrinrotDrix  put  an 
end  to  tJie  campai^iin,  tiie  result  of  which  was  more 
vnfiirtnnatn  to  the  OalU  thaa  glorioas  to  Gmmht. 
Bat  a  m.tn  of  less  ability  and  eiMigjr  woohi  ham 
perished,  with  all  bis  army. 

The  eightli  book  of  the  Qallfe  War  fa  not  by 
Caesar,  tlinuirli  it  is  jkxssIMc  tliat  he  left  s^)me 
memoranda  which  Itave  been  used  by  the  author. 
Gallia  (b.  a  51 )  wae  Stall  not  <taiet  The  Bitoripcs 
were  again  preparinp  to  rise,  but  they  were  soon 
checkod.  The  divisions  among  these  Gallic  people 
were  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  Uoman  army. 
The  Camntes  were  qaict  while  Ciie>nr  wn.s  putting 
down  the  nittiripes,  and  they  bepan  to  attack  them 
as  scion  as  tliey  had  yielded  to  the  li4>mans.  The 
Biturigee  applied  to  Caesar  Ibr  pratectiou.  It  was 
a  hard  winter  when  the  llomans  apain  ontcn«d  the 
territory  of  the  Camutes.  Caesar  sheltered  his 
iofioitiyaawenaahsooiild  in  thenmHafQenabum, 
and  sent  out  his  cavalry  to  scour  the  country.  The 
hoasdeM  Camutes  had  no  pkce  of  refuge  except  the 
fbrats,  which  could  not  protect  them  against  the 
MfSri^  of  the  si'Msnn.  A  larpc  part  of  them 
perisbed,  and  tlie  rest  tied  to  the  ntighbouriiig 
slates,  f  A  O.  tiH.  5.) 

The  last  prent  stnippic  of  the  Galli  was  made 
north  of  the  <$e»ne  by  the  Bellovaci  and  their  allies. 
Thtt  campaign,  which  is  not  very  well  toU  liy  the 
author,  contains  some  difficulties  (/i.  6'  viii.  7 — 22), 
but  it  is  well  worth  a  careful  study.  These  Iklgae 
and  thar  allies  showed  considerable  military  skill. 
Thaif  seem  to  have  learned  something  from  their 
MMDJ,  and  the  Roman  pencral  is  snid  to  ha\*e 
aeknowledpod  that  their  plans  were  "very  judicious, 
and  showed  none  of  the  rashness  of  a  barbarous 
jiooplo."  (H.  a.  viii.  8.)  The  dclVat  of  the  n.  Ilov  ari 
and  their  allies  waa  cuusidercd  by  Caesar  the  cud  uf 
his  Gallic  wans.  (A  O,  viii.  24.)  Die  revengeful 
pwesnsul  had  not  yet  caupht  Ambiorix,  nor  for- 
gotten him.  He  once  more  entered  his  country,  and 
^  all  tbsfl^diief  that  he  could,  thinking,  as  the 
historian  »ays  (fl.  G.  viii.  24).  tliat  if  lie  could  not 
catrii  Ambiorix,  tlie  next  b  -st  thing  for  hU  honour 
(dignitaa)  waa  to  treat  his  etnmtiy  in  sndi  a  way 
that  his  people,  if  any  wew  kit,  niiirlit  li.ite  liiin 
mudi,  for  Uie  misfortunes  that  he  had  brought  on 
thsm.  as  never  to  let  him  come  among  then  again. 

The  la-st  t)wn  that  Caesar  h;wl  to  1  e»iepe  was 
Uxelkidutnm,  the  site  of  which  ia  uncertain.  It  was 
>  town  of  the  Cadttrdyb  the  basin  of  thsgarwwfl, 
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and  perltape  on  the  Oltis  (Lot).  Wbcu  GalUa  rerulted 
in  B.a  32,  DnippM,  a  Scmb,  had  goi  tiig^lMr 

what  tlie  historian  calls  ( fi.  G.  viii.  30)  snme  men 
of  desperate  fortune,  lie  had  also  induced  slaves  ta 
join  hrni,  men  hinidied  from  the  vaiioos  towns  of 
Gallia,  and  robWrs  ;  w  iih  thi-^  ni!i!»!  ■  li**  Imd  jo!r>»>J 
DnmnacttS,  a  leader  of  the  Andes,  wlto  was  up  ia 
anna  in  the  oonntry  of  the  Pictenes  (^Poitim). 
C.  Caninius  .md  C.  Fabius  easily  defeated  the  rebels 
as  the  Romans  would  call  them,  near  the  Lemx. 
Drappes  escaped  from  the  dreadful  slaui^ht^  with 
about  two  thousand  men,  and,  in  company  with 
anotlier  adventnrer,  Lncterins,  a  Cadurran,  entered 
the  country  of  the  Cadurci.  It  U  worthy  of  notice 
tliat  the  Camute')  were  in  the  battle  on  the  Lairm, 
Tliis  obstinate  jjoople  li.ail  not  yd  come  to  terms 
with  the  lU>inaiis.  They  had  l)een  cut  to  picccfi, 
driven  from  their  bomea  and  dispersed,  and  apain 
appeared  in  arms.  But  it  was  the  last  time.  Thev 
now  submitted  to  the  liuman  tyranny,  and  ail  ti^ 
Anmorie  states  followed  their  exam[4e.  (A  O.  vflL 
31.)  The  peopraphical  jxisiti  m  eif  the  Camutes, 
and  their  courage,  made  them  the  defence  of  all  the 
■tates  to  the  west  betweon  the  Seaee  and  the  Lairt. 

Drappes  and  Liicteriu-*  ?Iinl  tli'-msf lv*-s  up  in 
Uxellodunum,  and  Caninius  began  the  aiqge. 
Caesar,  leaving  M.  AntonliM  among  dw  Pdhnraii, 
can.r  riTiii  iii;  the  Camutes,  apainst  wlsoin  lie  had  s 
heavy  grudge;  fiir  the  Camutes  began  the  great 
rising  in  B.C:  59,  wfaiidi  had  nearly  drivm  him  odt 
of  Gallia.  He  caught  Gutru.it,  \vlir.i;i  h.'  rliarped 
with  beinp  the  autlior  of  all  the  mischief,  and  flac^pcd 
him  to  death.  (Z7.  G.  viii.  38.)  This  example  waa 
considered  sufficient.  Nobody  else  was  pontshnL 
The  reports  that  he  had  from  Caninius  .iKw>ut  tl  ? 
resistance  Uxellodunum,  irritated  Cae.sar.  He 
despised  the  rritds,  hot  lie  thoupht  that  be  osigl* 
to  make  an  example  nf  them.  Tlie  first  fivf  y»^r< 
of  his  govemnicut  iiad  Uvn  extended  by  another  liT« 
years,  which  comsMMed  from  the  beginning  ef  B.C. 
53.  It  was  n  »w  n.(\  T)!,  and  the  GalH  knew  thsft 
htf  had  not  lung  to  stay ;  it  waa  neoeasaij,  thaeftw^ 
to  d»ow  them  what  Umj  ttpeel,  k  tbey  wen 
rebellious.  His  treatment  of  the  prisoners  after  the 
capture  of  Uzelkxianum  (^UxblloduxumJ  b  the 
meet  disgraeeftd  part  of  his  history.  (A  0.^44.) 

He  now  thiiuplit  that  ho  hat!  finished  his  work; 
and  he  had.  Gallia  remained  for  centuries  »  Bomaa 
conntry.  Gaeor,  who  bad  never  seen  Aqnitnia, 
jtaid  tliat  country  a  visit,  and  found  it  submijcMviL 
After  going  to  NaitM,  he  spent  a  few  days  in  \-isitiDg 
all  the  oonventos  of  tlie  Provioda,  and  settling  iu 
aflairs.  He  pUccd  his  forces,  for  the  winter,  ia 
Bclpium,  and  west  of  the  Cevmnts;  fimr  legions  in 
Belpiuin,  a  sign  that  he  still  feared  that  warlike 
}«ople.  Ha  only  placed  two  legions  east  of  ti>e 
Cvrennes,  and  they  were  in  the  conntrr  of  the 
Aedui,  a  nation  that  had  still  great  influence  arao^g 
tlie  Gallic  people.  He  spent  the  winter  nt  Ncnao- 
toci-nna  (^Arra»)  in  the  pirsent  dl|iaftinent  of  Pat 
de  Ctilais,  not  a  place  wliich  an  Italfaa  wonld  ciwase 
to  winter  in.  But  the  anther  (A  O.  vHi.  49>  cx» 
(ilains  this.  He  wished  to  conciliate  the  Ijo<i]>1c 
north  of  tlie  Setae.  He  treated  the  states  with 
respect,  made  presents  to  the  chief  men,  imposed  ■» 
new  contributions;  ami  he  endeavoured  to  make 
them  satisfied  by  a  mild  adininutratioa,  ai\cr  being 
ezbsnsted  by  loi^  and  bloody  vrais.  Mtat  Iks 
winter  he  went  into  North  Italy,  a  sign  thai  ha 
feared  no  rising  in  Gallw.  He  was  reoeiv«d  with 
nyuicings  by  all  the   mnnidpia    and  oolouao 
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of  Gallia  To^ta.  [Gauja  CrsALPOfA.]  The 
tuwn  jralw,  the  roada,  and  all  the  places  by 
which  he  paiiaed  were  deoormted  with  every  de* 
vice  that  cuuld  be  tbou|rl)t  of.  The  whole  popu- 
lation, with  their  children,  caine  out  to  meet  him. 
The  templet  and  the  (on  were  Mt  oat  with  all  the 
pa;^*ar)try  of  a  Iv'm.in  it'lipious  fe^tival.  Tlio 
weaUlijr  bhowed  their  magniiiceoce,  nml  tlie 
their  good  will  The  ItaKuw  of  Ci^:ili<iIi•i  (iallia 
wore  pnMi.l  of  their  povemor ;  for  he  had  tametl  the 
warlike  oatioiie  tujcth  of  the  Alps,  the  mea  who  for 
oeuturiee  had  been  the  tmmr  of  Italj.  No 
tiiiinilcr  ever  better  deserved  such  fame  as  is  due  to 
military  soecesN.  The  coiiqae»t  of  Gallia  is  the 
greatest  e:ipluit  th&t  a  soldier  has  ever  accom- 
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Caesar  returned  to  Xeniotocenm ;  and,  for  some 
reason  which  duc»  not  appear,  lalleil  all  his  troops 
fri)iii  their  quarters,  and  led  them  to  the  borders  of 
the  Tn-viri.  Tlien*  he,  the  I'oiitifex  M.-iximus  of 
the  Kumans,  the  head  of  the  reli^jiou  of  the  state, 
pcrfonncd  the  holemn  ceremony  of  a  lostratio,  or 
puri  Heat  ion.  U  >th  he  and  his  men  had  much  need 
of  iL  The  war  was  over,  the  country  was  quiet ; 
and  he  moved  aboat  just  enoagh  to  keep  huuelf  in 
henlth  and  his  tnxji?*.  (/?.  G.  viii.  52.)  It  was 
B.  c  50,  the  ^ear  before  he  craased  the  Rubicon. 
It  ia  bard  to  nndentaiid  bow  ao  bwj  s  man  got 
throtigh  an  iiilc  mixmee,.  The  Hilt  year  be  had 
j/lentj  to  do  in  Italj, 

Caaaar  reaUj  makaa  km  dm^ona  «f  Gallia, 
tlioiigh  be  formally  roendons  only  three,  for  he  ex- 
dutios  the  Provincia;  nor  does  be  determine  the 
lunils  of  the  Provincia,  though  we  can  make  them 
out  at^nnitely  enough.  Of  these  four  divisions, 
Provincia,  A<|uitania,  the  country  of  the  Celtae,  and 
the  country  of  the  Bclgae,  two  have  been  described. 
[AiiuiTANiA,  Uki^ae.]  The  limits  of  Um  Pro- 
vincia  are  dcscriheil  in  that  .nrliele.  [PuoviNCtA.] 
The  Alpine  tribes  do  nut  belong  to  any  of  these 
dhriskoB. 

rae?tar'.s  tlin>efiiM  div"i>ion  of  Gallia,  excliuling 
the  i'rovincia,  was  not  arbttivrily  made  by  himself; 
it  ia  a  divinflo  fbnnded  en  tbe  geographical  dia- 
racter  of  the  country  and  the  nit'omil  charaeter  of 
the  people.  We  see  from  his  Commentaries  that 
the  Cdtaa  knew  their  own  fimita  wdl,  both  on  tbe 
>i  k  of  the  Aiinitani  and  on  the  side  of  the  Belgae. 
lie  lias  traced  the  northern  boundaiy  of  the  Oltae 
by  the  Seme  and  its  great  bnuich  the  jtfarnt,  but  he 
iia.H  not  n^entioned  the  boundary  from  the  sounc  of 
tlie  Mame  to  the  Rhine,  lie  did  not  go  further 
north  in  this  {^art  than  the  country  of  tl>e  Lingones; 
and  it  is  not  his  ni.tunri-  to  t<  11  us  what  ha  did  not 
know,  or  wliat  did  not  toneern  hi-i  militJiry  ojiera- 
tiaDs.  However,  the  boundary  of  the  Celtae,  from 
tlie  source  of  the  Mame  to  tlie  Rhine,  may  be 
determined  well  enoaph  for  all  purpo^s.  [Bkix^ae.] 
These  natural  divi^tious  of  Caeiiar  ate  mentioned  by 
biter  writers  as  existing  diviaions,  tlwagh  the  poli- 
tieiil  <livi>ii)iw  were  ch;in';ed.  Mela  (iii.  2)  nukes 
the  (Janmm  the  boundary  of  Aquitaiiia,  though  it 
waa  oat  sa  in  bb  time;  but  if  we  take  Ida  divisioo 
to  be  a  division  arconlinc;  to  races,  which  be  seena 
to  mean,  it  is  true.  Pliny  (//.  JV.  iv.  17)  also  aajs 
that  Gatib  Comata,  whidi  ia  all  GalUa  except 
the  I'nivinria,  is  di.stributed  anion;;  tbne  pmplcs, 
whose  boundaries  are  chiefly  marked  by  rivers : 
from  the  Scaldia  {SekMe)  to  tbe  Seine  is  Belgica ; 
from  the  Sttne  to  the  Garonne  U  Celtica;  and  thenre 
to  the  Pyrenees  is  A^oitaoia.   This  ia  correct  for 

vol*  L 


Ccltica  con>idered  as  the  conntrj-  of  the  Celtae;  but 
wheii  he  adds,  "  which  Celtica  ia  also  called  Lug- 
dunaneia,'*  he  makes  an  emr,  ftr  Lngdnnensia  did 

not  extend  to  the  Garonne.  But  the  error  is  in  flio 
fonn  of  expreabion,  aud  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  fell 
uito  it 

The  following  are  the  nations  of  Celtica,  as  PHny 
calls  the  country  of  the  Celtae.  Caesar  does  nut 
use  tbe  terra  Celtica.  The  Hblvrii  were  be- 
tween the  Jura,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the  Rliinc. 
The  SsiquAin  were  west  of  the  lieiveiii,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  Saime :  they  had  the  valley  of  the 
AlduasdnI<i^(  or  Dubi^  (MniA*).  The  south  part  of 
the  country  between  the  Sa6m  and  the  Khone,  the 
modem  department  of  ,ilaa|  was  occupied  by  the 
Ambarri.  The  Almwkoocb,  wIm  belonged  to 
the  Provincia,  had  some  jtns^essions  north  of  the 
lilione,  and  they  would  in  tiiis  jart  be  the  neigb- 
boura  of  the  .4^barri.  The  Rai  kaci.  neii;lil><iuni 
of  the  Ssniani,wen'  al'-ni'  the  wi-^t  li.ii;k  i»f  tlif  llhiii'- : 
they  extended  from  a  jjoiiit  on  the  nver  above  Jiule 
to  the  borders  ef  the  Trihocci. 

The  Akiu'I  were  west  of  the  Se<]nani,  and  their 
territory  extended  westward  to  the  Loire.  The 
MAMDiinn  on  the  north  were  a  dependent  state  of 
flit'  A(^!ni.  The  po>ition  of  the  Ri5ANN(ivkf~s,  or 
Uhannovii,  also  dependents  of  tlie  Aedui,  is  un- 
certain. Tbe  SBOUsiAifi,  or  Ssbnsiaid,  on  tbe  west 
side  of  the  Rhone,  were  also  dependents  of  the 
Aedui;  the  cdooy  of  Luodvxvm  il^fou)  was 
planted  in  ttidr  oountiy. 

Tin-  AnvEK.Ni  were  west  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  territoty  of  the  Aedui ;  and  they  had  aa  de> 
pendent  states  tbe  Gabau  and  Vkllavi,  or  Vol* 
launi,  on  the  ioatli^CMt,  and  the  Cadubcx  od  the 
south- we?«t. 

The  KuTEXi,  south  of  the  Arverni,  wore  in 
Caesar's  time  divided  into  two  jarts,  Kuteni  Pn>- 
vin(  ialt^H  (/?.  r,'.  7),  who  iHlontri-d  to  the  I'ro- 
viniia ;  and  Kuteni.  who  belMn^'ed  to  the  eountr}'  of 
the  Celtae.  The  NitiobiiioI':^  were  west  of  the 
Rutcni,  and  on  the  Gartmne.  The  Mi:allrr  p.nrt  of 
their  territwy  seems  to  have  been  south  of  tlie 
river,  and  tbejr  were  considered  to  belong  to  tbe 
Cdtac  ;  'mt  they  may  have  been  a  tnixeil  peojile. 
(Caes.  ,£1.  G.  vii.  31.)  The  BiTiiuuKa  Vivtsci, 
not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  were  about  Bordeeeuc, 

The  I'ktkoc dUii  were  ni  rth  of  tlir  Nitiohripe<!, 
paitly  in  tlie  basin  of  the  Duranius  (Z^Mni^yne);  and 
north-west  of  them  were  the  Samtonks,  extending 
along  the  sea  from  the  acstuary  of  the  Garonne  to 
the  bordors  eS  the  Pictoxes  or  Pictavi.  Thie  Pic- 
toneM  occupied  the  country  along  the  (ca  northwards 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  The  position  of  the  I.emovice.h  east 
of  the  S.-intones  and  Pictones,  is  indicated  by  tliat  of 
the  town  of  LwnojrAf,  sod  the  extent  of  their  oooutiy 
by  the  old  diooe>e  of  Limoges.  The  Biti'KIOFJ) 
Crni,  north  of  tlie  Lemovices,  occupied  tbe  rest  of 
Celtics  south  of  tbe  Loire,  The  Boii,  who  had 
joined  the  Helvrtii,  were  setl!-  1  '  y  Caevir  {B.  G.  i. 
28)  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Aedui.  Tbe  LvstuKiat, 
who  are  plaeed  in  tlie  man  on  tiw  Upper  Lmre^ 
north  of  the  Vi  ll.ivi,  are  unknown  to  Gaflb  histocy. 

[GaLUA  CliiAU'tXA.j 

TheToRoKKi  had  territoiy  both  north  and  sonth 

of  the  Loire;  and  their  limits  an'  lli  '-^f*  nfflif  dio- 
cese of  7ottr«.  The  AMi>£8  or  A.ni>lcavi  were 
west  of  the  Tnroocs,  and  on  tbe  north  side  of  tbe 
lAnre.   The  Namnktm  OT  NAMVCrKs  were  west  of 

the  Andes,  on  the  nortb  side  of  the  Lotrs.  iwxth 
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fjf  the  Namnetw,  a,\onp;  the  coast,  were  th«  ViWETl;  ' 
and,  further  we&t,  the  OnsMi  or  OsiSMii  occupied  I 
the  extremitj  of  this  peninsula.     Tlte  CoRUOlTTl,  | 
a  small  people  in  the  terrttorr  of  the  (>>.i.«mi,  are  not  ! 
mentioned  bj  Caesar.    The  Ccriosoutak,  one  of  , 
the  Annoric  states,  are  north  flf  the  VcMti  and  east 
of  the  Osi-rni.    1  hf  ViKtiOm  are  tiientioncd  hy 
Caesar  among  the  Armonc  atates:  if  they  reall/  ex- 
tended te  tM  see,  thif  cooM  only  hare  had  tike 
Meet  aU>ut  xhf  bay  of  St.  Mkhel    The  to^m  of 
Rmmw  febows  their  positiaQ  in  the  interior.    As  to 
•  the  BidneMii  nMdkiwd  bj  Ptaknqr,  er  Vidoenrii 
(K.  8.  fftX  Me  the  aitichi  BiMicnn  rad  Viov- 

The  pasilian  ef  fhe  AniUAtn,  ene  ef  the  Ai^ 
norie  itatei  moitioned  hy  Caesar,  is  niiknown.  The 
Arrincati'I  are  not  mentioned  bj  Caesar.  The 
U.NKUJ,  an  Annoric  state  (B.  O.  nfi.  75%  oecnpied 
the  fMoiiMde  ef  Co/an/ 1  n.  The  DiABUirras  and 
CK?cf)MAKl  were  east  of  the  Redones,  and  north  of 
the  Andes.  [Ai  lkkci.]  A  territory  adjwning  to 
that  of  the  Cenoinuni  on  the  west  was  occa]«ed  by 
the  Anvil,  a  fniiall  jxHiplo  n"t  mentioned  by  Caesar. 
Ttie  Sksuvii  {B.  G.  ii.  34)  were  neightxiurs  of  the 
]Xid>lintee  to  the  north.  OaeHur  and  IHolemy  (iL 
8  §  5)  place  only  the  I.KXOVii  on  the  e<>a.<*t  between 
the  uiouth  of  tiie  •Seine  and  the  UneUi-,  but  two 
•mall  peoplee,  Baiocaombi  and  YioooAasn,  leem 
to  have  been  comjirised  within  their  territory.  The 
position  of  the  Eburovices  is  north  of  the  Ceno> 
naai,  and  en  the  eooth  dde  ef  the  Seiitie. 

The  Car.'JCTKS  were  on  the  midiile  cmrse  of  the 
Loitti  and  tbejr  also  touched  a  part  of  the  Sane. 
Thfe  posftim  made  their  terHtoiy  a  centiml  point  of 
nnion  for  the  Celtic  njitions,  .-ts  we  set-  in  the  Iiivtory 
ef  the  Gallic  War.  The  Camates  licxan  the  great 
nheUion  in  b.  c.  5S,  and  thdr  sobiniesifln  hi  b.  c 
61  iraa  Iblloived  by  that  of  the  Armoric  tttates.  Their 
country  wa.1  n1»o  the  hcad^qoarten  of  the  Celtic 
Druids.   {B.  G.  vi.  13.) 

The  position  of  the  AMniVARETl,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  as  de|»en<!eiits  of  the  Aetini,  has 
hitherto  been  undetenninetl.  In  a  note  to  Long's 
edition  of  the  Gallic  War  (vii.  90)  reasons  are  giren, 
which  the  editor  think."*  satisfactory,  for  placing  them 
on  the  ea&t  side  of  the  Lvire,  opposite  to  the  Bitn- 
tiges  Cnbi. 

The  I*Aiti«m  had  p.irt  of  their  territory  north  of 
the  Seine;  but  still  Ujcj  were  a  Celtic  people.  Their 
ehief  place  wae  Lntetia  ( An<«i).  Thdr  MiKhbeun 
the  >jKLni  were  on  the  Miirvr  ;  aiu!  part  of  tboir 
territoiy  was  north  of  this  river,  which  Caeyar 
makes  the  benndaiy  between  the  Oehae  and  the 
Relcae;  which,  as  well  as  other  like  instarircs,  shows 
that  when  be  names  the  GarvMie,  the  Seine,  and 
the  Jj/orne,  as  hegndariea  ef  the  Cdtae,  he  npeaks 
in  general  terms,  and  does  not  affect  {wrfect  accu- 
racy—  which,  in  fact,  was  impossible.  Parit  was 
an  important  position  even  in  Caesar's  time, — being 
on  an  island,  La  Cite, — and  here  he  held  a  meeting 
of  the  states  of  Gallia.  Under  the  later  empire  it 
became  a  chief  residence.  I'ho  Meldi  on  the  Mame 
are  not  the  HaW  whom  Caesar  speaks  of. 

The  Sknonks  occupied  the  ba.sin  of  the  5etne  and 
the  Yoftne,  above  Parii, — a  nation  that  i^nt  a  co- 
lony to  Italy,  and  once  captwed  Borne.  Their  ci- 
pital,  Sens,  tvtains  tlie  name  of  the  jieople,  and  fixes 
a  central  point  in  their  territory.  The  TniCAesES 
ware  on  uie  ndn  biaadi  ef  tlie  Mm,  above  the 

junction  of  the  Icanna  (I'onnr) :  their  chief  town 
Angiutubooa  is  Troyt*.   The  LuooMaa  were  at 


the  soarces  of  the  Seme  and  Marme,  and  on  tiie 
high  Unds  which  ran  east  to  the  Vosegns  (  Voagew\ 
Cae!<ar  does  not  tell  ns  that  tbey  were  Cehae,  b«t 
tin*  c'onrlusion  may  be  easily  derived  from  bis  work. 
I'toleroy  and  Phny  assign  them  to  Belgicm,  wkkh  is 
tme  as  to  the  pelitkal  dirjaoas  of  thdr  time:  b^ 
the  Lingones  were  a  Celtic  pe*Tp!e.  and  ooe  of  these 
that  settled  in  Italy.  Ko  Beigic  peo^  croaeed  the 
Alpe  er  tevadid  Hdy;  a  fcct  whiA,  MBiaig  —y 
others,  proves  that,  }*>litirally  and  natwnally,  there 
was  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Belgae  and 
HwCehae. 

There  is  an  ambignity  in  Caesar's  C  T^mmtari^ 
which  is  owing  to  the  woida  Gallia  and  Galli  havinf 
two  nmnhiftt.  AB  dalKa  (emnb  QalBa)  oaaolrti 

of  three  parts,  one  of  which  the  people  inhabit,  who 
call  themselves  Celtae.  but  the  Romans  called  them 
Galli.  {B.  G.  'ul.)  When  Caesar  osea  the  weed 
Gallia,  be  often  moni  aU  Gallia ;  and  when  he  ases 
Galli,  he  sometimes  means  the  n.nllic  people  gene- 
nlly.  {B.  G.  iv.  20.)  Bat  his  description  of  the 
habits  of  the  Galli  a|>plies  mahdlf,  pailwpa 
gether,  In  Celtica ;  and  in  many  passages,  where 
he  uses  the  word  Galli,  he  means  only  the  inha- 
bttantaef  the  eentnd  part  sooth  of  the  5een«.  Ifai^ 
person  will  read  attentively  the  desrripdoo  of  the 
Galli  {B.  G.  vi.  13,  &c),  he  will  see  that  it  does  act 
apply  to  tiie  Aijullaoi,  ef  whom  Oatear  kw 
little,  and  had  little  to  do  with  ;  and  r^ainlr  not 
at  all  to  a  veiy  large  part  of  the  pe^le  when  he 
htdodee  hi  the  genenl  term  Belgae.  Ba  naaUmd 
many  «jf  these  Beipae  to  be  Germans,  purr  irl 
mixed.  Of  the  Uenapii  and  Nenrii  he  hiiev  buk. 
The  Tiofbi  ho  oooddered  to  be  as  bratal  aa  thdr 
neighlxmrs  the  Germans.  (B.  G.  viii.  25.)  He 
Morini  have  a  Celtic  name,  and  were  cf  Gallic  stodc, 
bat  they  were  chiefly  hog-freders  and  cattle-feeders ; 
they  had  not  the  civilisstion  of  the  ruUi\-atfln 
the  ground.  The  Bellovaci  and  the  other  pore 
Belgne  were  a  warlike  race,  and  they  had  toims, 
which  faidkatet  a  certain  dqipree  of  civifiaite. 
They  were  n«.irpr,  both  in  position  and  cham^-t rr.  t-. 
tlie  Celtic  tribes  than  any  other  of  the  Beigae, 
except  the  BemL  It  leems  ptebaine  that  tiM  Ar> 
moric  peoples,  the  Veneti  and  others,  bdng  mari- 
time, were  in  many  req^ects  di&rent  firem  the  inJaai 
Cdtae.  Those  Odtae,  whoee  habfta  Ca— r  ilisii  ihm, 
the  most  (•ivili>r^l  of  the  n.itinn,  we^f  tbf^  Tielftffi, 
Sequani,  Aedui,  Arvemi,  Camutes,  ScDoaea,  mi 
thor  dependenfa.  The  Bemi,  thongh  iodnJad  ii 
Cnesar'.s  L'fTipnil  term  Bil^ie.  seem  to  haeo  bea 
closdj  connected  with  their  soutbeni  wjahhuwe; 
and  In  Caotti^  time  they  were  the  ifvA  of  the 
Aedui.  (B.  G.  vi.  12.) 

In  a  vine-giowing  conntiy,  and  one  where  the 
vine  fai  fadigenooa,  aa  it  is  in  Gallia,  the  culture  of 
this  plant  is  an  tediaalian  of  greater  civility  aad  ef 
general  social  improvement,  Stmbo  (p.  178)  seeiM 
to  suppoM;  thut  in  hi^  time  the  vine  hanily  pio> 
duced  any  thing  north  of  the  Ctfemes.  In  the 
third  century  of  the  Cliristi.in  aera  it  was  caltirar»^ 
on  the  slopes  along  the  waten  of  the  AfoarL  Bat 
Gallia  was,  in  Strdw's  time,  and  even  earlier,  rkh 
in  cattle  and  hogs:  and  it  had  abundance  of  good 
pasture  and  good  horses,  as  their  huge  carafay  ftatn 
shows.  The  QalU  woaM  yrfee  a  htf^*  m  ftr  • 
cood  horse.  C^-  O.  iv.  2.)  The  fW'titliem  and  crnlial 
parts  were  cleared  to  a  great  extMit,  and  com  waa 
grown  In  ahandanee  even  neith  ef  the  Srim.  Tba 
I'rovinria  waa  cnn.-iderrd  by  the  RmnaiLs  »  an<4hv 
Italy  in  climate  and  prodocu:  and  Stiabo  a^a 
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(p.  178)  of  Oallia  pcncmllr,  that  "no  pjirt  of  it 
nnMiiwd  nnproducUve,  except  wiicre  tb«re  were 
iWIHiii  or  furesU,  aod  even  tbeee  parts  wm  inha- 
bitad,  yet  rmther  on  acooant  of  tiM  pi^lou.<iric>»< 
tlun  by  reason  of  the  indastry  of  the  people  ;  for  the 
women  are  good  btvedere  and  careful  moUiers,  Imt 
the  mm  are  more  inclined  to  war  Umhi  tilling  the 
fTTOUnd:  but  now,"  he  savs,  "  they  are  compelled  to 
tilt  the  ground  since  thej  have  laid  down  tlietr 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gallia  was  a  populoos 
oouDtry  in  Caawr's  time,  populous  at  least  after  the 
WMMttw  of  uliyri^.  Than  war*  Mt  ao  nuy,  aor 
aach  larpe,  towns  as  there  are  now ;  and  tlif re  may  I 
bare  been  a  faufer  mi&ee  eovered  with  forest.  We 
nwy  avpfNiM,  abov  that  tke  hndi  on  tin  rHran  md 

in  the  low  countries  were  Ic-ss  cotnplftely  enibanked : 
ao  ttiere  would  be  more  swamp  and  marsh.  But  tlie 
dry  landi  wn*  ovlthttad,  aad  wen-inhaUtad.  Tha 
•j)ri»ofs  are  ahmidnnt.  Tin'  n  of  tlio  in.s(;rrpction 
at  tienabum  in  B.C.  52  was  carried  into  the  country 
af  ibb  Amnil,  a  ^Sttaaea  of  IM  Roman  mflw,  as 
Caesar  reckons  it,  between  sun-rise  and  before  the 
and  of  the  first  wmtcb  of  the  «\'ening  on  a  winter's 
day.  (B.  0.  m  3.)  This  passage,  which  has  soma- 
times  been  most  abend^f  ndshwd,  it  a  dear  proof 
that  the  country  was  populous.  11ie  news  wa^ 
passed  on  frr>m  village  to  village.  Men  must  have 
run  to  carry  it ;  those  who  received  the  news  ran  on 
as  fast  as  tJjey  could  to  the  next  villape,  and  so  on. 
Jn  his  wars  we  hnd  that  Caesar  had  f«w  supplies 
from  Italy.  He  eoald  haidly  get  much,  avea  from 
CiMalpitie  (lallia,  except  hordes  The  resources  of 
the  i'ruvincia  helped  him  greatly;  bat  in  many  parts  i 
of  Qallift  ha  fol  all  that  ha  mmtsd  from  the  ooanCfy, 
— com,  cattle,  hides,  and  materials  for  clothing.  The  ' 
war  snpported  him,  and  even  made  him  rich.  Tlte 
AMiUBwneationi  aosm  to  hava  basn  pretty  good  io 
^  >nio  jarts.  There  were  roads;  well -known  fords  at 
the  riven,  which  imply  roads;  and  wooden  bridgea, 
ittCoMaaatleiit  Gsmm:  •««■  nientioni  a  biMga 
<fi.  G.  il.  5)  ov«r  tfaa  AioM  (4imi),  inthatcrritoiy 
of  Um  RamL 

'   Tba  Oalti  wen  aoqoafaitad  with  the  use  of  the 

Mtals.  The  Bituriges  had  skill  in  mining  (/?.  G. 
Tii.  S2),  which  they  found  oseful  when  the  Itomans 
besiegai  their  town  Avaricnm.  They  worked  iron 
auMi  WMttmMfy.  Some  of  tba  Celtie  mtisBa  coined 
jnoney;  the  Sequani,  for  instance.  They  may  have 
leanud  this  from  the  Maasaliot  Greeks  and  their 
colonies,  as  well  as  the  une  of  lotten;  for  they  used 
tlie  (ireok  aljdiabet.  There  appears  to  be  no  evj. 
dence  tluit  the  Galli  ever  had  any  other  than  the 
Greek  or  the  Roman  alphriMk,  wUeh  are  the  same. 

Strabo  (p  189)  has  some  remarks  on  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  GalUa,  both  for  intenul  and 
Ibvaign  trade.   He  says,  that  H  b  worth  while  to 

observe  the  ad.iptation  of  the  cotintn,'  to  the  rivers 
and  to  the  sea,  both  the  ocean  and  the  inland  sea : 
fytf  if  any  one  will  attentively  esEsmine,  he  will  find 
that  this  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  ajlvaiitaL')  "^  <>f 
Iba  ooontiy :  1  mean,"  he  saya,  that  the  neccs- 
■ariesof  lifb  afo  ea^ly  luta i lihai^ed  among  all,  and 
the  advantages  are  made  open  to  all  ;  so  that,  even 
in  each  things  as  these,  one  may  believe  that  there 
ia  eridsnce  of  the  work  of  Providence,  the  parts  of 
tidiooantry  being  placed  with  mspect  to  one  another, 
BOtaschance  mipht  h.ive  it,  hut  with  wis«>  purpose." 
Tha  kaain  of  the  Atax  (^Audt),  on  which  Xarhontu: 
■tanda,  ie  f-nrt!*^  irith  the  basin  of  t))e  Garonne 
bgr  an  aaqr  cotttiy ;  and  tha  jMaina  of  both  xiTan 


arc  connected  with  Spain  by  the  pa5;se8  at  tlie  two 
ends  of  the  i^renees.  Between  the  head  of  tlie  Sodae 
aad  the  watan  of  the  Seine  is  a  portage  of  small 
extent ;  and  there  was  a  navigatfoft  down  the  Seint 
to  the  sea,  and  thence  an  fturj  voya:;e  to  Britain. 
As  tlie  navigation  op  the  Rhone  was  difficult,  some 
of  tiwfpKxlN  from  the  Provincia  were  taken  in  carts 
by  an  easy  lanil  road  to  the  cntinfry  of  tho  Arverni 
and  the  Upjter  I^irt,  and  so  ciiiiicd  down  to  the 
ocean.  There  wera  fiMr  sea-routes  from  Gallia  to 
Britain, — from  the  conntry  nf  the  Morini,  from  the 
Seitte,  from  the  Loirt,  and  from  the  Garonne.  These 
natural  advantages  of  Ftanoe  were  not  negleeted 
before  it  became  a  Roman  provincia  ;  bnt  they  were 
used  much  more  afterwards,  when  the  Romans  made 
80  many  emdient  nada  in  the  ooontiy.  It  ie  a 
signal  example  of  bad  adminintration  in  this  fine 
coimtiy,  that  its  natural  capabilities  were  neglected 
fbr  BO  many  centuries,  and  that  till  comparatiTely 
recent  timers  so  little  has  been  done  to  facilitate  the 
interdiange  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  *'  make 
these  advantages  open  to  alL**  The  politiea]  divUoBS 
of  ancient  Gallia  would  be  a  reason  for  the  demanding 
of  tolls  or  duties  on  goods  carried  from  one  ooantry 
to  another ;  a  mode  of  raising  money  obvioos  to  the 
rudest  barbarian,  and  practised  by  all  iiations  that 
call  themselves  civilised.  The  Galli  had  river  tolls 
before  Caesar's  time,  and  this  impiediment  to  com- 
merce existed  in  France  till  the  grt-nt  Kevolution  of 
1789,  up  to  which  time  the  map  of  France  and  its 
political  divisions  pre^crved  many  of  the  great  fea- 
toNa  of  a  map  of  Gallia  that  would  fit  the  tine  of 
Caesar.  The  dimion  of  France  into  dejiartmenta  is 
one  of  tlie  great  monuments  of  her  revolutionary 
convniden.  Bat  politioal  dirlsicns  cannot  all  at 
once  erase  national  character:  and  Franc e,  only  a 
part  of  Caesar's  Gallia,  is  btill  a  country  of  many 
tribes. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  the  south  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Massaliot  Gredu,  mitil  this 
Romana  came  in  fer  thdr  share  by  settling  JVor. 
bonne,  rmd  finally  by  rctlucin?  all  the  Greek  town* 
under  tlieir  dominion.  Ihis  Massaliot  oummerce 
requires  a  notire  by  itseK  The  trade  on  the  Attantle 
in  Caesar's  time  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Annoric  states.  The  course  of  the  tin  trado 
with  Britain  is  described  by  Diodorus  (v.  2'i),  and 
his  deurription  may  be  true  for  centuries  b<-fore  his 
time.  The  traders  Milled  to  the  promontory  Bele- 
rion  (the  Lanefg  End)  for  the  tin  which  the  natives 
of  Britain  conveyed  to  an  island,  Ictis  (^3 fount 
St.  Michael).  The  merrhant.s  took  it  from  Ictis  to 
the  French  coast,  whence  it  wojt  convey itl  on  pack- 
horses  to  the  Rhone,  and  so  down  tlie  river. 

Th«'  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Gallic 
nation  before  the  lioraan  conquest  would  supply  ma- 
terials fbr  a  long  dmpter.  Thierry  (//uloar*  de§ 
Gaulois,  Deuiieme  Partie,  cliaji.  i.)  has  tnafcd 
this  subject  at  some  lengtli,  and  in  an  instructive 
manner,  though  a  earrfbl  nMder  will  not  accppt  all 
the  conclusions  that  he  derives  frnm  his  autln  rilicM. 
The  stories  that  are  told  of  the  great  ferocity  of  the 
GalUo  nalioBa  nngr  ^  ttne  on^  ef  some  of  them, 
and  thair  maBBen wire  improving  when  the  Romans 
came  among  them.  Poeidonius  (tStrab.  pi  198), 
who  travelled  in  Gallia  in  tlie  senod  century  before 
our  aem,  speaks  of  practiws  which  probably  belonged 
to  some  of  the  northern  peoples  only.  "After  battle," 
he  says,  "they  used  to  fa.<«ten  the  heads  of  their 
enemies  to  their  horses'  neck.n,  and  when  they  got 
bona  nailed  them  to  their  doon."  He  saw  thiaodiaa, 
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Aod  at  fir»t  lie  fbond  it  strange,  but  liabit  made  him 
indiftraiit  to  it  Poridoons  was  a  Stoic. 

There  is  hurdljarke  of  which  tlic-  G.illi  .irp  not 
aaenMd  bj  the  Greeks  and  iicnuuu;  drunkenness, 
cnieltj,  and  abominable  lost  We  may  easily  guess 
what  the  Galli  would  have  said  of  Caetiar  and  bu 
men,  if  they  had  written  the  lii-ttory  of  the  conquest. 
I'he  Itahan  and  Ma»»aiioi  uierdiauts  encouraged  the 
Qaltic  pnipensitjr  to  drink,  jost  as  ttie  white  trader 
novr  deinoraliri«  the  Indian5  of  North  Auipiica. 
(Diod.  V.  26.)  The  Uelfiae  had  le^8  iritenxmi-se 
with  thaw  gready  advmtarers  {B.  G.  i.  1),  and  they 
were  Iphs  corrupted  than  the  Celtao.  The  Cuilli 
made  beer  and  mead  ;  but  tiiey  liked  wine  better, 
and  wanld  drink  till  thejrwere  mad.  AGdlwonld 

^re  a  boy  for  a  piKx!  jar  of  wiuc. 

The  political  condition  of  tlie  Celtae  and  of  all  the 
Gallte  naliotw  was  miseraUf.    The  oooiitry  wm 

diviilr  l  int'i  nnmtTfHi.s  in'!<'|.<'iiili'nt  states,  the  most 
powerful  of  which  were  always  contending  for  the 
sapTBinacT.  The  weaker  states  serred  one  or  the 
Otne^  of  the  more  powerful  states,  and  piid  them 
tribute.  The  political  system  was  a  tynumy  of  the 
rich  over  the  poor ;  and  the  lellgion  was  «  horrible 
supenitition.  Twn  classes  «f  men  had  the  power 
and  the  wealth  :  the  noble,  as  wa  BMJ  call  him,  and 
the  priest.  I'he  poorer  sort  went  for  nothing. 
(A  O.  vi.  13.)  The  Celtae  had  slaves,  and  many 
of  the  poor  ehoso  the  »t«te  of  MTvilude  to  some 
noble,  instead  of  fri'edom,  when  they  became  over- 
luailed  with  debt,  or  unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  or 
when  they  were  wronged  hy  some  i)ONverfuI  n«  iirhlxiur. 
In  servitude  the  poor  Celt  would  have  at  leai>t  a 
luastsr  to  feed  him  and  protect  him  asainst  ether 
tyrants.  These  nobles  were  "  cquites,'— mounted 
men, — and  each  maintained  as  many  dependents  as 
he  eonid,  and  horaes  fer  tlien.  They  were  alwi^ 

fighting  and  (ninrrdlin;;  ;  almisst  cvr-ry  y'  .ir  till 
Caesar's  arrival.  Caesar  does  nut  cz]ilain  how  the 
poorer  aort  got  Into  debt;  nor  how  the  hmd  waa 
divided.  The  rich  had  doubtlpjvH  larce  tracts.  Tliere 
is  no  evidence  that  the  poor  had  any  hmd  in  full 
owneishipk  TImj  were  probably  in  the  condition  of 
teuanta  who  («id  their  rent  in  kind,  or  )Mirtly  in 
money  and  partly  in  kind ;  and  their  debts  might 
either  anse  from  arrears  of  rent,  or  from  borrowing  to 
supply  their  wants.  There  is  n-j  difficulty  in  secinf; 
where  they  might  borrow:  tlie  towns  would  contain 
the  traders,  and  the  market  would  be  in  the  towns. 
Arms,  agricultural  implements,  and  clothing  nrast 
be  bou<:ht  with  com,  cattle,  and  ho^rs.  The  poor 
cultivator,  whether  a  kind  of  proprietor  or  a  tenant, 
would  6(X)n  find  himaelf  in  bad  plight  between  hia 
lord,  the  i?!)  'iit<ep|)i>r,  and  the  "  mercator."  who  tra- 
velled the  country  with  his  cart  lutded  with  the 
tempting  liquor  lliat  he  conld  not  reHst.  (Diod.  v. 
26.)  The  enormous  waste  of  lifi'  in  the  Ci.iHic 
domestic  quarrels,  their  foreign  expeditions,  and  in 
their  wan  with  the  Romans,  was  easily  sapplied. 
A  poor  agriculturul  nation,  with  such  robost  women 
ai  Uie  Galli  had  (Diod.  v.  32),  is  exactly  the  people 
to  prodnoe  soMien.  Among  such  a  {jeople  more 
nule  cbildri'n  are  born  than  the  l.-in<l  requires  ;  and 
then  who  are  not  wanted  for  the  plough,  the  spade,  or 
to  watch  the  cattle,  aie  only  fit  to  hmdh)  the  sword. 
A  braver  set  of  men  never  faced  the  enemy  than  the 
Galli  with  whom  Caesar  fought.  Most  of  them  were 
the  children  of  poverty,  brr^ught  up  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
WeeAeBread,at  earlier  i^eriods,  of  t  heir  losing,  through 
Intemperance,  the  fniit.s  of  a  hard-foupht  battle  ;  but 
nothing  of  this  kind  appeara  in  the  Gallic  wars. 


GALLIA  TRANS. 

I The  noliles  were  immensely  rich,  wfaila  tiM  aaaH 
of  the  people  was  poor.  Of  their  great  wcAh  tlm 
is  conclu.'-ivi'  e\i.lence.  Caesar  {E.G.  i.  IS)  ir.ff  ru-s 
us  that  Dumnorix,  an  Aeduan,  had  nuuk  a  great 
fortune  by  farming  the  telli  and  other  tsoaa,  aai 
that  he  w^lh  able  to  maintain  a  large  body  uf  IxmCb 
The  rich  Galli  were  polygamists,  and  they  had  tha 
power  of  lift  and  death  over  wtiiB  and  cfaildrak 
Caesar  doee  not  «Bpt«Hly  limit  tUa  pawu  to  the 
rich ;  \ml  we  may  be  sore  that  it  wa.q  a  porwer  whick 
I  no  }x)or  man  ever  exerdsed.  Ue  mentions  a  kind  «f 
I  marriage  settlement  among  the  rich,  —  for  to  them 
only  it  can  apply,  —  which  phuws  th.it  the  ctviditiai 
of  women  of  that  clas^  was  not  !>o  t.%J.  If  the  hus- 
band received  a  portion  with  hi.s  wife,  he  added  to  it 
as  much  from  hi.s  own  fortune.  Ttie  province  of  tbf 
joint  stock  was  accomolated,  and  tiic  whole  «tock, 
with  ita  aeennaiatieua,  bita^  to  tha  anieim. 
{II  a.  vi.  19.)  This  is  like  an  English  estate  If 
entireties,  as  it  is  called.  It  was  a  good  coutrienea 
for  keet^ng  up  the  wealth  ofa  fiudly  and  pawriii^g 
fur  the  wife,  if  she  6ur>'ived.  Caesar  saja  BOlhivg 
of  the  law  of  eocoeesioo  amoqg  the  GallL 

It  eeema  that  in  GieniV  time  diiqgs  wwe  diangei. 
Gallia  had  gone  though  numy  revolutions.  He  gives 
some  inetancM  of  the  snpentition  of  the  Galli,  sad 
of  the  faaibarons  practices  of  their  rellgioo  (A  tf. 
vi.  15);  and  he  mentions  the  Druids  and  the  nobles 
as  the  ruling  cla-sses.  But  we  see  little  of  prif>tly 
rule  :  it  had  evidently  declined  before  the  power  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  growth  of  the  numerous  towo* 
which  Gallia  then  container! ;  and  proh;»My  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Greeks  was  felt  over  a  large  part  of 
the  country.  Caesar  (A  G.  vi.  13)  was  told  that 
the  Dniidiojil  sT.>-temwas  the  growth  nf  Britain,  and 
imported  into  Gallia.  He  merely  tells  ua  what  he 
heard;  but  h«  etatae  that  in  hie  tima  tbaaa  wl» 
wishe«l  to  master  thomnghly  this  my.steriou-s  leaminj:, 
generally  went  to  school  in  Britain.  It  is  mack 
more  likely  that  same  revolntien  in  GalKa  drew 
Druids  into  Britain,  aiul  we  mu.st  suppose  that  tlfey 
carried  their  most  learned  doctors  with  tbem.  Tbc 
OaDi  wem,  as  the  Roman  says,  **  a  nation  greatly 
given  to  snpenstitions,"  a  circuni.stance  in  w  hii  h  their 
conqueror  and  his  officers  di«l  nut  resemble  than  at 
all.  The  Gallic  Druida  had  a  pontiff:  and  wben  om 
died,  the  nocfc  in  merit  (d^laa)  aacceaded;  bat  if 
several  were  pt]nal.  a  successor  was  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  Druids,  or,  a^  it  sometimes  happened* 
the  title  to  the  office  was  decided  by  arms.  Han(f 
young  men  flurke.!  to  the  Druids  to  le;mi  what  Tb<-T 
had  to  teach:  and  tlie  priests,  we  may  bUppQe«r,  were 
taken  from  th&ne  puiiils.  It  wouki  be  an  objeetaf 
ambition  to  pet  into  this  sacmi  class;  for  the  Draya 
were  highly  i^^'ted.  They  were  priesta,  and  jodfca 
in  almeet  all  diepalai,  pnbtie  and  privala.  L&a  tl» 
old  Roman  patricians,  they  had  both  relirifu  and 
law  in  tlieir  hands.  The  priest  did  not  fight;  and 
he  paid  no  taxes.  Thb  expUns  why  pamts  wcia 
so  eairer  to  pet  their  sons  into  tliis  privileged  order. 
(J9.  G.  vi.  14.)  It  WHS  a  prorisioa  for  tbem.  The 
pupils  kamed  by  heart  a  taet  mnnber  «f  venn, 
'  though  the  DnruL-i  were  well  able  to  write,  and  wed 
the  Greek  character  fw  writing  thdr  language-, 
in  public  and  private  affiura.  Here  we  imre  ckv 
evidence  that  before  tha  Christian  Mcrn  tba  CM 
was  a  written  bngtuige,  a  cirrumst.'un-e  that  wnnld 
fix  it;  and  the  practice  of  commit tmg  to  mem* 47 
tilts  long  atring  of  verm  would  Into  tiiaaaDieefleet. 
Caesar  supposes  that  tlie  verses  were  not  oommitted 
to  writing,  partly  to  prevent  the  leaming  from  \f^T\g 
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dimlged, — which  implien  that  oUier  people  could 
imd  htMm  Um  Draid*, — and  pwtlf  to  eaarcbe 
the  meniorv.  They  tanght  the  immortality  of  tbt 
WNil  and  Uie  tran»Dugnitjon  into  different  bodieic 
Thtj  taoght  their  yoatiu  Ao  Mtrononqr,  and  moch 

•bout  tlie  natun-  I'f  t!ii'i;:<,  :itii1  the  iiriiiKirtnl  f^ods. 

In  the  different  states  we  read  of  a  cMxiliam  or 
•ammbty,  tarioodf  oaMtttnted.    One  Hang  the 
{irovidetl  aj^aiitot  carefully:  there  wan  to  be  no 
talk  00  political  matters  except  in  the  cancilinnu  If 
A  man  heard  anythin;;  by  minour  or  report  that 
concerned  the  btate,  be  mast  open  it  only  to  the 
ma^stratet^,  who  ctjnccaled  wliat  they  thoiiglit  fit, 
and  toll!  the  ])(>(){ile  jtist  as  much  a^t  they  tliought 
proper,  (i?.  G.  vi.  2U.)    There  was  no  liberty  of 
spcccli,    Ca(>sar  fjJcakH  of  senates  amon;:  tlic  (Jalllc 
tribes  (B.  U.  ii.  5) ;  tlrnt  is,  a  governing  body  to 
which  he  ^vea  a  nam*  which  a  Roomu  would  nnder- 
Hf>  <1.^  i!.)t  explain  the  cotistitnti<in  of  these 
itM,  which  iiiiglit  not  always  be  the  same.  The 
bead  flf  the  itate  aeemi  to  have  b«m  deetive.  The 
dltef  maijistrate  of  the  Aetliii,  named  Ver^nbretius 
(fi.  G.  u  16),  was  elected  for  a  year,  and  had  "  ?i- 
tM  et  Mcis  in  anea  potastatcm;**  iHiieh  is  •ometimM 
misunderstood  to  mt-.m,  tli  it  he  omld  do  ttA  he  liked. 
It  simply  mean>  that  he  was  the  chief  judge.  Some- 
thing of  a  popular  aanmbly,  of  a  deinecnitfc  dement, 
appears  in  some  of  the  states.     U.siirjation!;  were 
cotnmoD  things.    A  man  who  was  rich  enough  to 
leret  a  hu^ge  body  of  adherents,  would  seixe  on  power, 
and  keep  it  as  Ions;  as  he  eoold.  In  the  early  period 
of  Gallic  history  kings  appear  more  frequently  than 
in  Caesar's  time;  and  we  raul  of  kings  whose  fathcni 
ImA  besa  kings,— which,  however,  was  rather  a 
rare  oornrrenre.    A  I'liin-  reL'tdar  dyniisty  i>f  princes 
was  not  to  the  ta.>>te  i>t'  the  Guili.    Either  popular 
inanrrection  or  •  aucceasful  rival  displnesd  them. 
Tlie-xe  frequent  revolutions  filled  the  connlry  with 
desperate  men,  who  luui  nothing  to  lo^e,  and  were 
ahsqw  ntAf  fbr  ndv«ntnra.   Exiles,  ftigitives,  and 
■MB  who  liml  saved  their  Hvpm  hy  rnnninti;  away, 
■winned  in  tlie  country.    Thotte  who  could  not  fijid 
•aftty  in  Gallia  ftond  n  f«Aif(e  in  Britwn.  The 
tempt  of  Thierr}'  (HUtoire  des  Onului^)  to  explain 
the  earl/  revdntiona  and  ooostitatioos  of  Gallia,  ia 
jn^uhMis,  but  not  sitisfiKtovy.  A  enreftil  pernssl 
«f  Caesar  will  gift  a  better  notion  of  the  confusion 
that  reigned  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  lUiine, 
when  the  Boinans  came  to  settle  all  diapotea  and 
4au:h  the  psopit  how  to  live. 

Caesar  was  assassinated  in  b.  r.  44.  Little  is 
said  of  what  he  did  with  Gallia  from  the  time  when 
ba  left  it  to  the  tnne  of  his  death;  but  we  may  be 
gnre  that  he  did  not  neirKTt  so  profitable  a  coTufnc-t. 
Soetooins  saja  (Cae^.  25):  "All  Gallia  which  is 
bounded  hgr  the  Saltus  Pyrenaeus,  and  the  Alps,  and 
the  (Iflrt-nna,  by  the  livcrs  Hliiiie  and  IJlioiie,  except 
the  allied  states  and  thoM  that  had  done  him  service, 
he  icdnesd  to  the  fbrm  ef  a  provinee,  and  imposed 
on  the  people  an  anntul  paynu  nt  to  the  amount  of 
'  qnadringenties  sUpeadii  nomine.'  "  It  was  not 
ealM'*tribtttmn''of  **T«etigaL''  AmmbmnllRr- 
cfllinus  (xv.  11),  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century 
of  our  aera,  has  a  paasi«s  which  has  caused  much 
dificnity.  He  speaks  of  fear  divirfoQs  after  Caeaar*a 
conquest,  made  by  him  as  dictator;  but  he  uses 
terms  that  can  only  be  undentood  by  referring  to 
the  divisioas  that  existed  hi  his  time.  He  uys  that 
linbcnensis  oontainsd  aise  Lugdonensis  and  Vien- 
neuMs;  Aquitani.-i  w.-us  a  second  division;  the  Su- 
•  perior  and  Inferior  Geruuuiia  aud  the  Belgae  were 
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under  two  jurisdictions  at  the  same  time.*'  (See  tlie 
Nolo  of  H.  Valesitis.)  Walchenaer  atten'pto  to  ex- 
plain this  passage,  and  to  show  that  it  a^jrees  with 
what  Strabo  (p.  177)  says :  but  it  is  not  worth  the 
laboor.  Both  anthors  are  very  ebseoie  hwe;  and 
Ammianu.s  i:^  too  uni  ritii  id  ti>  tnutsd  for  SQcb  a 
matter,  even  if  one  were  quite  sure  irtnt  he  meant 

Hiecflnqaerarof  the<£nils  knew  the  value  of  tlie 
men  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  had  formed  a 
l^gioo  of  Transalpine  Galli,  to  which  he  gave  the 
Gallie  name  Alanda:  be  fitted  them  out  like  Roman 
soldiera,  and  drilleil  tht'in  attir  Human  fit.shion. 
(Sueton.  6'ae«.  c.  24.)  Finally  lie  made  them  Ko- 
man  citizens,  which  must  have  taken  place  after  he 
was  dictator.  In  the  Civil  War  he  had  Galli  in  hie 
army,  —  Aquitanians.  mountaineers  from  the  Ixirtier 
of  tlie  Provincia,  archers  from  the  Ruteni,  and  Gallic 
cavalry,  which  he  luui  found  useful  also  ui  bis  Galtie 
wars.  His  last  military  operation  in  Gallia  w.i^  the 
siege  of  ilassilia  [MAssiiaAj,  B.  c.  49.  He  after< 
wards  sent,  nnder  Ti.  ChMdins  lUn,  a  enp|de- 
mentary  colony  to  Narlw,  ami  a  cluny  to  Arelate 
(ArUs),  both  of  which  are  mentioned  by  buetonius 
in.  Cms.  4),  who  speaks  ef  elher  eolaiUes^  hat  he 
does  not  mention  them.  Baeteirae  (PAicri)  nnqr 
have  been  one,  and  Forum  Julii  (Ff^ffm)  aaodiir. 
All  these  were  eokmies  of  old  soldiers.  Caesar  had 
(ijdli  with  him  in  his  campi^rns  in  Grwe  and 
Africa;  and  there  were  also  Galli  on  the  side  of  the 
Pompeian  party.  These  war-loving  men  had  never 
a  better  commander,  for  Caesar  led  them  to  victoiy 
and  paid  them  well.  The  dvil  wars  of  Rome  thi-ew 
a  great  number  of  Gallic  adventorcra  on  the  Lxis^ts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Juba,  the  African,  had  a 
jii<  kcd  L'u.ird  of  Gallic  and  Sponieh  cavalry  (B.  C. 
ii.  4U);  and  M.  Antoniiis  made  a  present  to  Cleo* 
patra  of  some  hundreds  of  the«e  men.  Caesar  even 
placed  some  of  his  Transalpine  friends  in  the  Roman 
senate, — some  of  the  semiburbaroua  Galli,  as  bueUi- 
nius  rails  them  (Com.  c.  76,  80),— a  msapora 
wlii(  h  wi'll  desened  the  ridicule  that  attended  it. 

Dion  Cassius  (zliii.  51)  says  that,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
44,  Oassar  mdted  the  government  of  the  Provinda 
and  Hisponia  Citerior  nnder  M.  Aemiliius  Le[>idus. 
Uirtins  had  Delgica,  and  L.  Munatius  Plancua  had 
Celtiea.  In  n.  c  49,  the  year  after  Caesai's  death, 
Lepidus  still  held  his  provinces.  L.  Munatius  Plan- 
cus,  who  was  also  in  Gallia,  founded  the  colony  of 
Augusta  Banraecmim  {Augst),  in  SwHserland.  and 
Lugdunnni  {Lyon),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saone,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  Transalpine  Gallia  (Dion  Cass.  xhi.  50)  ;  but 
the  colony  of  Augusta  Rauracorum  perlups  WSS  not 
completely  settled  till  the  time  of  Aqgll8Ul%  aS  WO 
may  infer  from  the  name. 

the  final  settlement  of  Gallia  waa  the  work  of 
Octaviriiius  Caesar,  afterwanis  the  enifiemr  Augtu- 
tus.  His  success  in  administering  tlie  Ruutan  em- 
pire is  due  to  his  great  abilities  and  to  the  name 
that  lie  lM>ri\  His  able  assistant  was  M.  Vipsaiiius 
Agrippa,  who  led  his  troops  from  Auuitania,  which 
he  fbnnd  in  a  state  of  insnrmlion  (A|^en,  B.  C. 
V.  OJ),  to  t!:r  i  Miiks  of  ti  e  Lower  Rhine,  n.  r.  !\7. 
He  was  the  secoud  Bouwu  commander  who  crotvsed 
this  river  faito  Qermanj.  The  UUi,  a  nation  already 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  had  croetsed  tht-  Rliiiic  into 
Gallia,  and  Agrippa  pemiitteil  them  to  i«ttlc  there. 
(Tae.  Jmt.  x&  S7;  Strsh.  p.  194.)  The  Oppidnm 
Ubiorura  afterwards  iKvamc  tho  Roman  col.  ny  Ai'rip- 
ptnensis.  [Coloxia  AuRirPi»KC8is.J  Probably 
aboat  this  time  the  Tungri,  another  Germanic  tribe, 
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were  allowed  to  occnpy  the  country  from  whicli  the 
Eborones  had  perbbed.  Agrippa  seeuis  to  have 
MtaUubed  the  policy  of  pUntinj;  Gennitn  tribes  on 

the  west  bank  of  tlif  iniiiir. — nations  tliatwere  driven 
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Ti>  the  time  of  Augustas  we  may  eertalnly^  a-vrib* 
the  Roman  names  of  nuuiy  of  the  GaiLtc  towus. 
Caesar  probably  began  the  work,  as  we  may  infer 

from  the  name  JulLi,  which  appears  in  ".everal  plar*^. 


by  their  conotiymen  from  the  otlier  side  of  the  river.  I  Jultomagus  (^Anger),  for  instaoce,  was  a  kite  that 
The  true  German  hated  and  despised  the  mw  whtt  {  Omnht  had  vUtad.  Gergafrla,  in  the  cmb 

where  Caesar  was  defeated,  lost  its  rank; 


shut  themselves  up  within  walls;  and  Galliriscd 
German  who  enjoyed  his  poasessioos  on  the  wc^>t 
bank  of  the  Bhtne,  was  ready  to  deftnd  liiem  against 
hia  lass  civili^^ed  bn>tlirrs. 

The  diaputas  of  Octarianiu  Caesar  with  M.  Anto- 
nina  prevwited  Irim  fkvm  dilMting  all  his  attntkm 
to  tiie  G.iUiao.  For  some  years  the  country  was  in 
a  disturbed  state.  The  Treriri  were  reduced  to 
obedience  by  Nonius  Gallos.  C.  Garims  defeated 
the  Moriiii,  and  drove  back  the  Suevi,  who  had 
crosse.l  the  Khine.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  20,  21.)  The 
Aiiuituiii,  the  last  people  who  continued  in  arms, 
Were  subdued  by  M.  Valerina  Meaaalla,  b. c.  28.  In 
B.C.  27,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Caesar 
ended  his  campaigns,  and  when  Uctavianus,  now 
Augustus,  had  becutne  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
(J:tl!ia  Comata  was  definitively  oriranisnl.  Aii^riistiu*, 
who  took  into  his  own  hands  the  aduiini&tratioti  of 
the  most  important  provinoM,  of  thoM  wUeh  raqtdred 
the  largest  military  fr)r<  e,  went  to  Sarhimne  in 
B.  Gi  87.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  re^idar 
administrative  ditrisMii  of  OelHa  into  four  {larts ;  but 
Angnstus  made  very  little  change.  The  I'lcn  iiu  ia 
seooiTod  the  name  of  Narbaneosis,  from  the  Koinan 
town  of  NariM ;  bnt  ito  Bmlto  wore  not  altered. 
Aquitania  retained  its  name  ;  but  it  was  exti  nilcd  to 
the  i^otre,  and  consequently  comprised  a  large  part 
of  Celtica.  [Aqcitania.J  The  rest  of  Celtica 
received  the  name  of  LQgdunenal:^,  from  the  new 
settlement  of  Lugdunum.  The  renuunder  of  Gallia 
was  IJelgica,    (Strab.  p.  177.) 

Hm  Mganisation  of  the  provincia  of  Narbonensis 
was  the  first  labour  of  Aurnstus.    During  the  Civil 
\Va«8  it  had  been  hostile  to  the  party  of  Cacisar;  and 
perticularly  Massilia  and  its  dspidMiciei  [pRo- 
nXCIA.]   The  pfdicy  of  the  emjieror  was  to  destj-oy 
the  nationality  of  the  Galli,  to  coufound  the  old  di- 
lesions,  and  to  stamp  »  Boinan  diaracter  on  the 
country.    From  Lugdunum,  the  capital  of  one  of 
tlie  new  divisions,  Agrippa  made  four  great  roads 
(Strab.  p.  208) :  one  over  the  CdooMMt  to  the  San- 
tones,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  into  Aqui- 
tania; a  second  to  the  Hbinei  a  tiiird  to  the  Ocean, 
in  the  conotrjr  of  the  Bdlovad  and  tiie  Ambiani, 
the  termination  of  which  would  bo  at  Hononia  (Bou- 
iogne)i  and  a  fourth  into  Narbonensis  and  the  Mas- 
laUok  eoast.  Lngdnmnn  was  fai  ftet  the  centie  of 
Galliai  a  kind  of  acropolis ;  and  in  the  history  of 
modem  France  its  position  has  always  been  of  the 
greatest  importance.   It  was  on  the  high  road  finom 
North  Italy  into  Gallia  Transalptna  and  to  the 
Ocean :  for  a  carriage  road  led  from  Augusta  Frae- 
toria  (v4 OS/a),  over  the  Alps,  to  Lugdunum;  and 
another,  steep  and  short,  from  the  same  town,  over 
the  Pennine  Alps,  into  the  basin  of  the  Leman  lake, 
and  thence  to  Lugdunum.  This  road  over  the  I'en- 
nine  Alpa  also  passed  to  the  Rhone  or  the  Leman 
lake,  after  crossing  which  the  traveller  proceeded 
into  the  plain  country  of  the  llelvetii,  whence  there 
was  a  mad  otver  Ae  Jim  into  the  eoimtry  of  the 
Sequani  and  the  Lin:ri>nes.    In  the  country  of  the 
Lingones  the  road  divided;  one  branch  led  to  the 
Ooean,  and  the  other  to  the  Bhom^  Agrippa  made 
a  measurement  uf  the  whole  OCOMICOtll  Of  GtUia, 
and  uf  the  coast  of  ^iarbonenaia. 


Arvenii, 

and  the  neighbooring  dtj  of  Augustooemetum  took 
its  plaee.  The  capftnl  of  the  fiiiailnw,  Hviiodn- 

num,  Waine  Augusta  Sues.«-ionuni :  and  the  caj-ital 
of  the  baibarous  Iieviri,  whobe  GalUic  name  i»  on- 
known,  heoante  Angnitn  Tievfrwnm.  BibfwJe*  the 
capital  of  the  Aedui,  received  the  name  of  Augu>ti- 
dunum.  Some  of  the  old  states  were  put  ia  the 
class  of  Foedcrati;  others  were  Uberi,  as  the  Sefw- 
siani.  (Plin.  If.  N.  iv.  18  )  The  Lingones  and  tiie 
Kemi,  two  people  that  had  always  been  friendly  to 
Caesar  in  his  Gallic  wars,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  among  the  FoederatL  The  Aasci  m 
Aquitania  had  the  Latinitas.  [At'a<m.3  The  K>>- 
man  civitas  was  sometimes  conleried  oo  great  (a. 
milies  ftr  their  merit,  that  is,  their  aerfiean  to  th* 
Romans. 

Augustus  made  a  census  of  the  three  GsJliae 
(Uv.  Epit,  134;  Dion  Cake.  UiL  S»)  at  the  thM 

when  he  visited  Ntwboime,   Tlie  object  of  this  cen- 
sns  was  taiation,  fat  iriiich  pnrpobe  a  rqpsier 
made  of  Ae  paople  and  ef  all  their  propertieaL 

nie  Romanising  of  Gailia  under  Augustus 
rapid,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  this 
were  jndirions.  Sdwola  were  estoblished  in ' 
towns  of  the  Provincia ;  and  Tacitus  mentions  An- 
gustodunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Aedui,  in  the 
Lugdunensu,  as  a  greet  aeluMd  in  the  tinie  of  TifacfMB. 
(^nn.  iiL  40.)    The  I.atin  langua:;e  took  ruot  in 
Gallia,  and  aho  Roman  law;  and  both  subr<l»t  to 
the  present  day.    The  religion  of  tlie  GalU  wa»  an 
(^tade  to  Roman  civilisation;  but  the  »■ 
were  Xoo  prudent  to  attack  the  relijrion  of  a  natica 
o}«nl)'.    A  kind  uf  niixlure  uf  liailic  ajtd  KucnaB 
religion  grew  up  in  many  of  the  towns,  and  temples 
to  Roman  deities  were  built  in  all  the  places  wb«e 
the  Romans  settled.    Some  curious  proo6t  remain  id 
the  blending  of  the  two  religions.   On  the  aito 
where  the  venerable  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  «f 
Paris  now  stands,  on  the  ancient  island  of  Latiti% 
once  stood  a  temple  whose  aeolptniea  indaeato  the 
blending  of  the  Roman  and  the  Gallic  suf*erstitiooa. 
But  among  the  peoplo  uf  the  ooontiy  tike  se> 
Ugion  mabtafaied  ito  grsond,  and  it  woidd  he  ^mf 
difficult  to  say  that  all  traces  of  it  have  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared.    The  importance  of  pacifyii^ 
■ad  orgaidsinf  the  GniUBe  cxplahis  why  the  pn^otf 
emperor  did  not  attMk  Britidn.    lie  waa  too  busy 
in  GalUa,  and  the  invasion  of  liritain  was  not  a  licht 
matter.    Augustus  had  also  a  decent  excuse ;  tur 
the  Britons,  it  is  said,  sent  him  a  pacific  emhiiaif; 
He  made  a  second  visit  to  Gallia  in  n.  <:.  16  to  s<"ttle 
the  disturbance  that  had  risen  ou  account  of  ihe 
census  (Lir.  EpU.  137)  and  the  tyranny  of  C. 
Licinius  his  procurator  (Diou  Ca-s.  hv.  21 ).  'Drnsa«, 
the  step-sou  of  Augustus,  completed  the  census  </ 
the  Galliae,  and  he  secured  the  defimee  ef  the 
Rhenish  frontier  by  building  numerous  forts,  chi<^y 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.    The  fiotua 
Itinenuriea  akng  the  wast  cide  ef  the  Ittdna,  fiw 
Lugdunum  Bntavorutn  soutlnvard,  show  the  nume- 
rous positions  along  this  route,  and  indicate  the 
origin  of  maaj  modan  toarna.  In  the  tine  ef 
berioa  thia  bank  of  the  river  (Tacit  Ann.  ir.  5) 
waa  guided  1^  eight  l^gioo%  n  fovce  almoat  e^oal 
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to  that  whieh  protected  all  the  other  frontim  of  the 
empire. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  9)  include  the 
Lead,  Lin;;i»Qea,  Sequaui,  and  Uelvetii  iu  Ikl^ico, 
which  was  true  for  tlwlr  tiaw)  but  it  io  not  known 
when  this  clian<,'^p  was  made.  The  ctmimander  in 
fieJgka  aud  ua  thu  ikiiciiiah  frontier  hutl  nut  only 
tiM  Bolfica  of  Augustus  under  bim,  but  the  four 
projdes  which  liave  jast  bwn  mentioned.  Tims 
Celtka  was  a  liecuad  Uute  reduced  in  its  eztent|  the 
Bntrodortion  beiqg  tfait  mad*  hgr  Al^^l•taa.  But 
Tran>alpiiic  (lallia  gtill  eonfti»te<i  of  four  ;rr«'at  divi- 
aiotut, — JSarboDenau,A^aUania,Cel(ica,ai)d  Uelgica. 
them  are  the  diviaioBO  in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy. 
But  he  phices  in  Bi-lgica,  or,  as  be  calls  it,  K»Ato- 
ToAaris  BeX7un|,  two  aabdiviaioMi^Gennania  In- 
fvior  Oi  «^),  and  Gennanfai  Superior  tu^). 
ffit  Germania  Inferior  extended  alun^  tiie  lUiiiie 
iroin  the  sea  to  tiie  river  Olirincus ;  but  we  do  not 
what  riTer  Ptolemy  means.  The  southern 
however,  ia  6xcd  by  the  towns  that  he  men> 
tiens.  UoguntUcum  {Maim)  is  the  furthest  town  to 
the  south.  From  the  Obrincus  southward  he  enu- 
MMntes,  in  Gennania  Superior,  the  Nemetes,  Van- 
gione«,  Tribocci,  and  Hauraci.  The  TrilKxt  i  were 
un  the  GalUc  sido  in  Caraar's  tin)e  ;  the  ulhcr  three 
tribex  came  orer  afterwanLs.  The  roost  southern 
town  in  Ptolemy '»  Gt-nnania  .'^llI«■ri<•r  w:i>  Augusta 
Kauracorum  (^m$f*^J^  a  Utile  higher  up  the  Khiue 
than  BaaUia  ( AUf).  Tho  Oaranniaa,  in  6et,  ware 
peopled  by  transplanted  Germanic  jkmijjIo-,  who  were 
under  a  nulitaU7  govemuienL  Thia  will  exphun 
PUay,  wImb  be  says  that  Bdgka  estanded  fimn  tha 
Semtde  to  the  Seiue :  he  means  that  tlic  ]art  be- 
twain  the  Scheldt  and  the  KJiine  was  occupied  bj 
peoples.  Tlia  aotablishnwnt  of  tha  Oaiw 
belongs  to  the  time  of  Augustuii.  They 
inentioned  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  iii.  41,  ir.  73)} 

Mthaibcna^ 
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bat  IMoo  Cassiuii  (liii.  12,  It.  23)asaigna 
tian  of  the  Gennauiae  to  Auguj»tu8.  Wa  IlNun 
from  Tacitoji  that  Dnuus  and  Gennanicus  had  tlie 
ooinnund  both  of  Belgica  and  tho  Germaniae.  At 
a  later  period  {AnH.x\\\.  53)  he  speaLi  of  Aeliuii 
Onu-ilis,  SLA  le^alus  of  Ik'lj.Mia.  and  of  L.  Vetu», 
as  commanding  in  the  Germania  Superior.  VetUii 
(jk»n.  59)  wikhed  to  join  the  Saune  and  tba  Jfaiol  by 
a  canal,  in  order  tlial  there  might  be  a  water  com- 
munication between  the  2klediterntneau  and  tho 
Norib  Soa,  vp  tba  Bbone  and  the  Saine^  and  down 
the  MoMtl  and  the  Rhine.  Gracilis  would  not  !t>t 
Vetos  bring  his  k;giuua  into  his  province  of  Bel- 
^aai  and  ua  oanal  waa  not  made.  TheGannaniaa 

tbSQ  had  at  thia  time  a  distinct  adinini>tratioa  ;  but 
tbkdifinan  existed^aa  it  appears  from  other  passagesi 
•van  in  tha  tima  «f  Hberins. 

Thrtt;  Alpine  provinces  are  mentioned.  On  the 
authurity  of  Dion  Cassias  (Uv.  24),  it  is  aaid  that 
Augustus  formed  tba  Alpia  WMitimM  into  a 
province.  In  A.  D.  63  Nap»  ecrtaia^  gare  them 
the  Latinitas  or  Jus  LatU  (Tacit.  Aim,  zt.  32)  ; 
and  in  A.  D.  69  they  fbraiad  a  province,  for  they 
were  then  fofwued  b7  •  praconitar  (Tacit.  EiU. 
iL12). 

The  Alpes  Cottiae  formed  a  kingdom  under  Cot- 
tins,  an  Alpina  chiil^  nntii  the  time  of  Neru,  who 
made  this  country  into  a  province.  (Sueton.  .Vert*, 
c  18.)  It  coniUi>ted  of  fuurteeu  communities,  aud 
MonpM  a  tract  oo  both  ddes  of  the  Alps.  The 
Chirf  place  was  Sepusio  (Si«a)  on  the  Italian  siilc. 

The  Alpea  Penniuae  are  meotiMMd  as  a  province 
wdirtbiVNrBnviKk 


In  tha  Cleography  of  Ptolemy  all  these  parts  of 
the  Alps  are  included  in  Italy.  They  were  nat 
united  to  Gallia  until  after  the  time  «f  Comtantinai 
as  some  modern  writers  maintain. 

At  the  very  coanuaneement  of  the  adnuniatntioB 
of  TdM'ri  IS.  the  successor  of  Anirn^tus,  Gallia  pave 
a  aign  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  legions  of 
tha  Bbbia,  wba  ware  tiion  distributed  fai  two  camps, 
an  upf«r  and  a  lower.  Gennaninu;,  the  nephew  of 
Tiberiu:t,  wa»  bua>iod  with  the  ceubus  of  the  Galliae 
when  tha  nava  anhrad  of  the  death  of  Anguatno. 
(Tac.  Ann,  i.  31.)  The  Niliiit-rs  on  the  Rhine  wero 
dia^iafied ;  they  bruke  out  into  mutiny,  and  Gar« 
manion  widi  great  diflfenlty  rednoad  tbem  to  obe- 
dience. iSmuc  of  llicin  wnuld  have  liad  hliii  assume 
the  imperial  power,  the  first  indication  that  is  men- 
tioned of  tba  hgioaa  aasonung  to  name  a  sneeenor 
to  the  power  of  Augu.stus.  In  a.  n.  21  there  was  a 
rising  in  GallU  headed  by  Juliu.s  Floras  among  the 
Treviri,  and  Julius  Sacrovir  aiming  the  Aedui,  thoea 
brothers  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  their  most 
uncertain  friends.  (Tac.  .4  rm.  Hi.  40.)  Both  these 
men  were  Galii  of  nuble  rank,  and  Roman  citizens,  a 
personal  distinction  that  liad  been  conferred  on  soma 
ol  their  ancestors,  after  Itoinan  fa."hi(ni,  for  their  ser- 
vices, which  means  their  hdelity  to  Roman  uiterests. 
The  taxation,  the  heavy  rata  of  interest  with  iriiidi 
they  were  loaded,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  governors!, 
were  tlie  alleged  cauites  of  tliis  rebelhon  of  the  Galli. 
Both  oonunnuities  and  indlvidoab,  vndw  Roman 
dominion,  were  always  complaining  <)f  debt.  We  do 
not  know  what  particular  contributions  oppressed 
tha  Gallia  atatcs;  but  it  aeenn  probaUa  that  tha 
great  works  undertaken  by  the  towns,  prolialily  by 
the  order  of  the  govemurs,  may  have  been  one  cauM 
of  debt  Tamploi  and  othar  pobHo  hnildings  roaa 
up  all  over  the  country,  and  nm>t  liavc  cost  immense 
aunis.  Works  of  more  direct  public  utility  also,  snch 
•a  bridges,  roada,  and  aqueducts,  of  wl^  tbera  ara 
•o  many  traces  in  France,  cotild  not  have  been  ac- 
oomplibhed  without  a  very  large  expenditure.  The 
Ramans  embellished  and  improved  the  country,  but 
the  people  paid  dair  for  it.  Gallia  not  only  had  to 
sujiply  all  ita  own  exfienditurc,  but  to  funiifih  con- 
tributions to  the  empire.  Thi.s  riAinj;,  which,  if  the 
beginning  bad  been  more  succesusful,  might  have 
ended  in  a  penoral  rebellion,  had  no  results.  The 
Andecavi,  aud  Turunii  or  Turuues,  on  the  Loire,  who 
were  tlia  ftnt  to  begin,  wera  eooa  put  down.  Floma 
did  not  succeed  in  stirring  up  the  Treviri,  thonph 
he  made  a  beginning  in  true  GalUc  style  by  mur- 
dering aoma  Roman  "  negotbtaroB  ;**  theaa  man  of 
money,  who  settled  tliemselvcs  in  every  place  where 
gain  was  to  be  got.  A  body  of  debtors  and  clients, 
as  they  are  calld^ — needy  dependents, — fled  into  tha 
ArdtHHeSf  a  coontrj  which  in  some  {*urts,  even  at 
tba  proMnt  day,  ia  no  bad  place  of  refuge.  Another 
Jnmw,  aamad  Indns,  also  a  TVerir,  and  an  enemy  of 
Flunis,  helped  to  put  down  the  rising,  w  hich  ended 
by  Flonu  kilhng  himself.  Among  the  Aedui  the 
matter  wmi  more  serious.  Sacrovir  was  defeated  by 
tha  fioinan  commander  C.  SiliuA,  near  Augustodunnm, 
in  a  pitched  battle.  He  retiixnl  to  hi:«  villa  with  his 
most  faithful  adherents,  and  there  he  died  by  hia 
own  hands.  His  men  killed  one  another ;  and  tha 
hou^e,  wliich  they  had  set  on  fire,  constinied  them 
all.  This  is  a  sample  of  Gallic  desperation,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  national  character. 

Caius  Caesar,  named  OaIi;:u'a.  the  .snccessor  of 
Tiberius,  went  into  Gallia,  but  he  did  nothing  except 
•ildUt  Ua  vmSmn  and  bntali^  at  Lvgdnmun. 
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His  uncle  ClauJius,  wlio  saccmlt^  Cains,  was  horn 
at  Lugdunaro,  on  the  day  in  wbicb  the  altar  at  Lufi- 
dnnnm  was  dedicated  to  Aui^istne.  (Saetoo.  CloiidL 
c.  2.)  This  Icampil  j^K^lant  nntl  im[>cTial  f  wl  wi-hrd 
to  extirpate  the  old  Gallic  religion,  aiul  be  coinnienced 
a  farioni  peneention  of  tlie  Draida.  His  btofrmpher 
(SiMton.  Claud,  c.  25)  says  that  he  C4irnjiletely  abo- 
lished the  religioD  of  the  Druids.  Augustus  bad 
cone  no  farther  tban  to  IbrUd  Ronuui  anhm  em- 
bracing tliLH  Mipcr>titiuii.  riiiir  ascribes  the  extir- 
pation of  Dniidisin  to  Tiberius  Caesar;  bat  what- 
ever tbe&e  euiperons  may  have  intended  to  do,  they 
did  not  succeed.  CUudius  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  set  fnot  in  Britain.  Aulas  I'latitiii.';, 
his  general,  was  ahvady  tlierc,  and  enpaped  in  active 
tvarihrp.  Tlx*  cmiHTor  lauded  at  Mai«ilia,  whence 
hf  wfut  by  land  to  tn'sonacwm,  afterwards  Uononia 
{Boulogne),  and  truni  Boulogne  be  crosMnl  the 
straits.  AMrfo^as  became  frotn  this  time  a  Roman 
port,  and  the  usual  place  of  cinbarkatinn  for  Britain. 
CUiudius  crossed  the  Tbauves  with  biji  arnij,  and 
took  CSamalodonnm,  the  town  of  king  CoimMlin. 
He  Was  only  sixteen  days  in  Britain,  and  on  bis 
return  be  liad  a  triumub  fur  the  victories  which  his 
ftcoNral  bad  gained.  (Dion  Cass.  k.  19  23.)  It 
was  pnbably  when  Claudius  w.is  in  Gallia  that  Uie 
chief  persons  (primoms)  of  Gallia  Conmta,  "  having," 
as  Tacitus  isaya  {Am.  zi.  S3)  "  kng  ago  had  treaties 
with  R<inie  (foedcru)  and  the  Roman  civitas,  claimed 
tbt'  privilege  of  obtaining  the  honores  at  Rome."  This 
of  Tacitus  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 


pas.sag 

stood.  The  "  civitau  "  had  not  been  given  to  any  of 
the  states  of  (lallia  Ct>mata  ;  but  M)me  uf  the  chiefs 
hail  obtained  the  Roman  ci vitas,  as  we  liavc  been  in 
'  the  examples  of  Floras  and  Sacnnrir.  But  it  appears 
from  this  y«is<yice,  that  it  not  the  Cf>niple(e 

civitas,  for  they  liad  not  atce>s  to  the  high  olbces  at 
Rome  and  the  senate  ;  and  yet  the  Roman  "  dritaa  " 
implies  both  the  sufri-ai:iiiin  and  the  honores.  The 

aufiragium "  was  indeed  nothing  now ;  and  the 
**  hoooras'*  were  only  a  name ;  bat  it  was  somethmg 
ftr  a  Gaul  to  hnvi'  tlie  title  of  praetor  and  consul, 
and  a  seat  in  the  lioinan  senate.  CUudius  made  a 
speeeh  to  tlie  senate,  which  is  a  ringnhr  mixture  of 
jif'dantry  and  go'x]  sense.  Ho  siippirt<'il  tlm  rl.iiin 
of  the  Gallic  cbidfs  by  the  universal  practice  of 
Rome  ef  admitting  foreigners  into  the  senatorial 
body  ;  and  the  fir.st  in^taiK  c  that  be  mentions  was 
that  of  his  Sabine  ancestor,  Ckuaus,  the  progeniter 
of  the  Chmdia  Gens.  He  lAserved  that  tbe  Galli 
were  already  mingled  with  tbe  Romans  bj  sameness 
nf  manners,  arts,  and  marriage ;  and  lie  argued  that 
it  was  better  they  should  bring  their  gold  and 
wealth  to  Rome  tban  keep  it  to  themselves.  The 
Wealthy  (lallic  nolilcs  often  visitcnl  Home,  atul  some 
of  them  resides!  there.  The  emperor  thought  it 
better  to  attract  to  Rome  the  rich  man  ef  the  pro- 
vinces than  to  keep  them  away.  A  senatus  con- 
Bultum  followed  the  hpeecb  of  the  prince]»  ;  and 
**  the  Aedui  wen>  tlie  first  who  obtained  admisidon  to 
the  senate  in  tlie  city"  (j-onatorum  in  url*  ju.-»). 

This,"  adds  Tacitus,  "  was  granted  in  respect  uf 
their  ancient  feedns,  and  beoanse  th^  wen  the  enljr 
(Jallie  people  that  had  the  title  of  fraternity  witij 
the  Roman  people"  (a.  d.  4S).  It  is  not  said  if  other 
Onino  peoples,  after  the  Aedui,  obtained  aeeess  to 
the  senate.  I'rohably  we  may  conclude  that  they 
becaitie  admissible.  But  this  was  purely  a  personal 
distinctkm,  conferred  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor 
'on  such  rich  Galli  as  chose  to  n-sidc  in  Rome. 
The  Previocia,  the  first  part  of  Gallia  in  which 
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the  Romans  fixer!  fbemseh*es,  became,  under  the 
Kmpire,  completely  Italian  in  laogoage,  in  nutn- 
nen.  and  in  dvility  x  and  the  pasts  af  QOm 
niatn  nea!"e>t  to  it  soon  -showed  the  effects  of  this 
proximity.  The  younger  Pliny  ix.  11)  atates 
that  there  were  bobksellen  at  Lngdumnn  in  Us  tisK^ 
and  he  was  glad  to  bear  that  they  wdd  his  l»x>k». 
The  language  and  hleratore  of  Borne  aooo  eatended 
beyond  tlie  uinits  of  the  KariMiwBsis;  fiv  1  wm 
tbe  hmgnageof  administration,  and  of  the  nnmenMU 
"  negotiatores  "  and  "  mercatores  "  who  coresed  tkr 
country.  It  was  also  the  hmgusge  of  mo^  of  tke 
legionary  soldiers.  The  great  nobles  ieanied  it  as  a 
matter  of  course:  for  their  ambition  was  to  live  at 
Itome,  and  intrigue  in  public  aflnirs.  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  a  Santon,  was  invuhred  in  the  ruin  of  S^aaw 
at  R^jmo  (Tar.  Atm.  vi.  7):  and  Valerius  Ajijticu», 
twice  consul,  and  a  man  who  daiiurti  the  Uferit  ot 
having  phmned  tbe  death  of  Caligula,  was  a  native 
of  Vienna  (  riV-Jinc)  nn  the  Rhine;  Imt  whether 
was  of  pure  Roman  blood,  for  Vienna  was  «  cukaiu, 
or  Gallie,  does  not  appear.  (Tae.  Aim.  sL  1.) 

From  Gallia  came  the  blew  wliich  struck  dowa 
the  cmjieror  Nero.  C.  JuUus  Vindex,  the  goveiwr 
of  Lugdunensis,  an  Aqnitaima  by  descent,  and  • 
Roman  senator  through  his  father,  hated  Neru, 
whose  infamoos  debaucheries  he  had  been  witness 
of  at  Rome.  He  stirred  up  the  Galli  ef  bb  pro- 
vince (a.  d.  68)  to  insurrection,  not  against  the 
Romans,  but  against  a  sanguinaiy  tynuit  whom  be 
despised.  The  conspirators  fixed  on  Ser.  Salpienai 
Galba,  thCB  governor  of  Hisjiania  Tari-aconen>i«,  as 
tbe  successor  of  Nero,  the  first  exantple  of  a  i:<;<nna 
emperor  being  named  on  a  foreign  soil.  Gaiba  hesi- 
tated, and  with  good  cause;  for  the  legions  of  Galfia 
had  the  fio«er  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  di- 
vided. Lu^duuum  was  the  only  kirge  lity  that  coo- 
tinned  faithful  to  Nero  (Tnc  L  51 X  who  bad 
given  4,000,0)0  sesterces  to  restore  it  when  it  t^as 
burnt  (Tac.  Arm.  xvi.  13);  but  its  rival  and  neigh- 
bour, Yicnna,  waa  en  Galba's  side.  TIm  legiuDS  oa 
the  Rhine  bad  not  yet  declared  themselves,  and  the 
states  in  their  neigbboorhood  waited  for  the  dectsaan 
ef  the  troops.  Vergimns  Rafns,  who  mnin^ndiid 
in  t!ir>  Upf>er  Gerinaiiia,  fr  it  or  affected  nKftdL  ftr 
the  Roman  senate,  and  would  not  support  an  dactaaa 
madeby  inanrgenta.  He  entered  the  eoimtiy  of  tlw 
Se<jviani,  who  had  declared  for  Galba.  and  Inid  >ie-je 
to  Vesootio  (£SMMfO»)L  Viodex,  with  the  f  in-es 
that  he  had  ooUeeted, hurried  to  defend  tlie  pla*^.  and, 
though  tbe  two  generals  liad  an  int«rriew,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  come  to  terms,  their  nu-n  fell  to 
blows,  and  the  army  of  Vindexwas  rooted.  \" index 
ended  his  life  by  his  own  sword. 

(jall>a  had  now  declared  himself,  and  advanced 
into  the  Narbonensis;  Rufus.  in  the  meantime,  kept 
his  men  in  suapenae.  Tbe  new$  of  the  daalli  of  Man 
(lecideil  the  fortune  of  Galbii.  The  nies.vngers  from 
the  Roman  senate  met  him  at  Narboime,  and  urged 
him  to  haaten  to  Rome,  where  he  was  eageHy  «>> 
pctetl.  (IMut  Galb(r,v.  11.)  The  new  emperor 
belied  the  hopes  thst  were  formed  of  his  moderation 
and  pmdeneft,  He  ponished  the  Gallie  peoples 
which  had  not  de<  ].in>,l  f,ir  him;  he  dfjirivcl  some  of 
their  territory,  imposed  on  them  heavier  taxes,  and 
even  destroyed  their  ftrtificatioBS.  (Tae.  HuiL  L  8; 
Sueton.  Galba,  c.  12.)  Plutanb  (Galba,  c.  18) 
speaks  of  the  GaUic  partisans  of  Vindex  obtaining 
the  **  dTitss,"  and  Tadtns  (JTibf.  L  8)  has  the  same ; 
but,  whatever  the  historians  mean  by  this  civitas,  it 
was  a  nanw and  nothing  mon^  When  Tadtasadd^ 
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tlint  thnro  was  a  diminution  of  taxation,  vro  nndor- 
staud  what  b«  nieaiu.  TIm  troops  on  the  Kliine 
■oon  dioM  a  new  «inperor.  Gam  had  sppointcd 
Viti-IUHs  to  command  in  the  Lower  Gennania,  in 
place  oC  Fonteiua  Capito,  wboiu  bis  office ra  murdered. 
VUdlins  was  nHnre  contemptible  than  Galba,  but  be 
had  art  enoof^h  to  gain  the  affection  of  \m  men,  snd 
be  wai  lalated  emperor  in  the  Roman  colony  of 
AsripfNna  (^Cologne)  in  January,  A.  D.  69.  Thus 
Kom«  got  an  emperor  from  the  h.anks  of  the  Khiiio, 
just  nflt-r  p'ffiviiiL'  ••hp  (wm  Sp«in.  In  fact,  it  had 
now  two  nt  tht'  ^uIn(;  time.  Gallia  was  murdered  at 
Rema,  before  the  end  of  the  mootil  in  which  Vitellius 
wtkn  prtxlaimpd ;  ami  anothtr  empmr,  Otho,  had 
reigned  and  died  before  Vileilitut  cruued  ihv  Alpe 
into  Italy.  The  eastern  part  of  Oallla  niflbred  ter> 
rifily  from  tlx-  tiiarcb  of  Vitellius'  troops  towards  the 
Alps.  They  went  in  two  divisions  under  his  gene- 
Tale  ValniB  and  Cecdna;  the  buy  emperor  fnHowed 
slowly  after.  As  lie  was  |)a>^ttlL^  tlin>n.rh  Crallia. 
Marie,  a  Boian,  one  of  tlie  meaner  sort  ^Tacitus  is 
almost  aduinetl  to  mention  so  low  a  fellow^  Httt,  fL 
61),  assumed  the  title  of"  Vindicator  of  the  (lalliae 
and  God."  He  got  about  eight  thousand  men  toge- 
ther, and  was  jraining  ground  in  the  nearest  canton 
of  the  Aedui,  when  this  honooretl  .state  and  the  ele- 
gant youths  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Angnsto- 
dnnom,  with  the  help  of  a  few  cohorts  from  Vitellius, 
dispersed  the  fanatical  root.  Mnric  was  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  and  bccan.sc  he  was  not  torn,  the  stolid 
rabble  considered  him  invulnerable  ;  but  Vitellius, 
who  was  present,  hnike  the  chann  by  ordering  tl^ 
man  to  be  put  to  death.  The  ^^t^^•  is  .sipnificant  of 
the  popular  ignorance;  but  a  parallel  may  be  found 
even  in  oar  own  days. 

Vitf-Iliu.s  liail  aimtlter  rival  almost  Wf  ire  half  the 
year  was  over.  Vopusian  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Alesandria  on  the  ftrst  of  Jaly,  A.11.  aad 
not  quite  twelve  months  {las-s*-*!  fnmi  tlie  time  when 
Vitellius  was  prodaiuwd  at  Cologne  to  bis  ignumi- 
ninos  death  at  Borne.  One  of  the  men  who  mainly 
helj4\l  to  pbce  Ve^j-ji  ian  on  the  iinj)erial  throne, 
was  a  native  of  Toioea  in  the  Narbonensis,  Antooius 
PrimiH^ 

Durinf  tba  contest  between  the  partisans  of  Vi- 
tellius and  Vespasian  an  insurrectioa  hrolce  out  in 
Gallia,  the  moat  formidable  since  the  time  when 
Caesar  vednoed  this  country  to  obedience.  It  began 
in  the  swamps  of  Holland.  CIaIlliiu>^  Civilis,  of  a 
powerful  liatavian  family,  had  hcnetl  in  the  Roman 
amies  from  hi.s  youth,  and  had  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  Both  he  and  his  brother  1'aulu.s  had  fallen 
under  tlie  suspicion  of  Fonteius  Capito,  the  governor 
of  the  Lower  Gennania.  Panloa  was  put  to  death 
by  the  onler  of  Capito,  and  Claodins  w:is  piven  up 
to  >kero,  who  put  him  in  prison.  Oalba  set  him  at 
libetty.Midsenthimhaek  totheOamaalae.  CivlHs 

pret.  nileil  to  take  the  side  of  Vespasian  wlim  the 
news  reacltod  the  Rhine  of  the  east  having  declared 
fir  him,  hat  Ms  real  el^  was  to  edab&h  the  in- 
dejiendence  of  his  country,  and  to  ;ret  power  Iwnself. 
In  a  short  time  he  drove  the  liunuui  traopi  out  of 
tbe  luola  Bataveran,  aad  beneged  two  leglora  hi 
Castra  Vetera  [Castua]  near  the  Rhine.  (Tac. 
Jlitt.  iv.  22.)  The  success  of  Civilis  brou;;bt  bim 
aid  from  the  Germaniae  and  the  Galliae  ;  and  deli- 
reranc*  from  Roman  oppression  was  now  t!»lke<l  of. 
The  Bntuvi  themselves  pirl  no  "tiihutum"  or 
taxes  to  tbe  Romaiu>;  and  an  iiiM  iiittiun  preserves 
the  record  of  their  being  honoured  with  the  title  of 
bnAheri(fnitna}^  as  ttaa  Aedui  ef  aid  had  been.  Bai 
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Civilis  afTectf^l  to  take  up  arms  n<rain.<t  their  common 
tyrants,  aud  the  Galli  were  invited  to  assist  in  ea- 
1Mlling.tliem.  When  the  news  of  the  deeth  «f  Vi- 
tellius  reaclicil  the  dalliae  and  the  Germaniae  (Tae. 
HitU  iv.  64),  the  war  against  the  Romans  was  ear- 
ned on  by  C^Hs  with  new  vigour.  Ho  did  not  affect 
any  knger  to  be  on  tbe  side  of  Vespasian.  He  wai 
fighting  against  the  power  of  Rome.  The  burning 
of  the  R(Mnan  capitol  in  the  contest  between  tbe 
{mrtisano  of  Vitellius  and  Vei<paaian,  ssemed  to  the 
(talli  an  omen  of  the  end  nf  the  Homan  empire.  The 
Druids  decLired  that  this  contla;:ratioa  was  a  Mgn  of 
tbe  wrath  of  hcavea,  and  tlmt  the  dominion  uf  the 
world  was  piven  to  the  Trrins;ilj»inc  nations.  The 
Druids  were  not  wrong:  they  ouiy  mistook  the  time. 
The  Roman  camp  on  the  Rhine  was  full  of  discoid* 
Hordeoniuv  Flact  tis,  an  old  ami  feeble  commander,  a 
partisan  of  Ve»pa»ian,  was  mundered  by  his  own  men. 
(Tae.  But  \w,  36.)  Upon  this  messages  passed 
between  Civilis  and  Classieus,  a  Trevir,  who  com- 
manded a  body  of  cavalry  oi  tbe  Treviri.  Chuuicos 
WM  of  royal  descent,  and  be  hossted  rather  ef  hit 
ancestors'  hostility  to  Rome  than  of  their  allianoa. 
Two  other  men  j<noed  them ;  Jolios  Tutors  a 
Trevbr,  and  Jnlhis  flabhnis,  a  lingoo.  Tutor  waa 
set  over  a  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  Vitellini. 
Sabinua,  a  vain  num,  was  puflfeil  np  by  a  false  con- 
ceit of  a  Roman  descent ;  he  gave  it  out  that  one 
of  his  female  ancestors  had  an  adulterous  oonneotiaB 
with  Caesar  during  the  Gallic  \\  ar.  These  men  met 
at  Cologne  to  concert  their  plans,  but  in  secret ;  for 
most  uf  tbe  Ubii  were  still  disinclined  to  revolt. 
Indeed,  it  was  unly  a  jmrt  of  (Jallia,  the  north  and 
8ome  {arts  of  the  east,  tluit  was  reuiiy  for  iusur- 
m  tinti;  and  chiefly  the  Treviri  and  the  Ungonee. 
The  Se<jnani  n  fused  to  join  any  league  against 
Rome.  Tbe  ooosniraton  made  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  Iq^ont,  which  were  now  under  the  command 
of  Vocula,  who  was  mnrdered  by  a  deserter  from  the 
tirst  legion.  (Tac.  Hut.  iv.  59.)  CUssicus  entered 
the  Ronum  nrnip,  having  asmuned  the  insignia  of  tha 
Rinnan  empire,  as  Tacitus  expre.vscs  it,  and  the 
Roman  soldieia  took  the  military  oath  in  defence  of 
tbe  empire  of  the  OalHua.  Tutor  eonpdkd  tfaa 
people  of  Cologne  and  the  soldiers  on  tbe  Upper 
Rhine  to  take  the  ssme  oath.  Civilis  was  still  em- 
ployed on  the  blockade  of  the  Roman  troops  at  Ve- 
tera.  Famine  at  last  Compelled  the  soldien  lo yidd; 
but  before  tbe  surrender  was  accepted,  they  were  re- 
quired to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  Civilis 
cut  off  his  long  light  hair,  which  he  had  let  grow, 
pnrsu.ant  to  a  vow  ma<ie,  after  the  fasliinn  of  his 
country,  when  he  begun  the  waragainM  the  lioiiiuns. 
(Tac.  Uiit.  iv.  61.)  But  be  neither  took  the  oath 
to  the  Gallic  empire,  nor  allowed  any  Batavian.-  he 
trusted  to  tlie  power  of  tbe  Germans,  and  be  had 
ambitioas  views  of  dunihuon.  There  was  uinong  tha 
Bnicteri  at  this  time  a  virgin,  named  Vele<la,  who 
bad  great  authority,  for  tbe  Germans  thought  tJtat 
meat  women  had  tbe  gift  «f  divination;  and  Velcda 

had  proved  her  claim  to  this  distinction.  Shr>  had 
£aretold  the  success  of  the  Germans  and  the  destruo* 
tioB  flf  the  Bomun  legions. 

Gifilia  md  Classicus,  elate<l  by  their  success,  dt- 
libentcd  whether  they  should  give  op  C'o/oyne  to 
their  men  to  plunder.  (Tac.  BkL  n.  8S.)  Tbe 
Transrheoane  people  hated  this  strong  walM  place, 
and  a  deputation  from  tbe  Tencthcri  brought  their 
wishes  to  the  municipal  body  of  Cojoyne.  Tlie 
bix'cch  which  Tacitus  puts  in  tlie  month  of  tbesa 
Genaana  is  valnable,  became  it  pnM  m  iome  in- 
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filraMtMQ  of  the  state  of  this  fburiahioig  city  at  that 
time.  The  «{gind  BBmu  Mtlkn  bid  ifttMrmar^ 

with  tlie  Gennan  Ubii,  and  they  had  become  one 
{leople.  There  were  duties  kricd  on  goods  Umt 
ftmei  tlinmgli  Calogne,  Mid  dottbthn  on  goods 

pMiiini;  up  and  tlown  the  river.  The  Ubii  consented 
to  aboUsb  these  imposts,  and  to  allow  the  Germans 
to  IMMM  thmmirh  tbeir  town  tmarmed  and  hi  the  day- 
time. The  Agrippinenses  satisfied  the  Tenctheri  by 
their  concessions;  and  it  was  sgreed  that  Civilis  and 
Veleda  sltould  be  the  vitmsses  to  the  oompant. 
CommUsioners  firam  Cologm  ware  sent  \vitli  )>rosent.«, 
and  the  bu.>>incss  was  amicably  settled.  But  the 
holy  woman  cuuld  not  l)e  appruached :  she  staid  in  a 
lofijr  to«'cr;  and  one  of  her  kiiutmen  brouf^ht  to  her 
the  wonls  of  the  commissioners,  and  cnrri<?d  bacl<  her 
anaweni,  as  if  ho  were  a  messenger  between  a  divi- 
nity and  men.    (Tac.  HisL  iv.  65.) 

The  insurrection  of  tlie  B:itavians  h  ul  been  pro- 
secuted with  vigour  and  success.  In  the  country  of 
ItioUiieoMiitwaiftndssraUefiriliira.  JnKnsS*- 

binns,  proclaiming  himself  r.u-sar,  led  a  di.sorcierly 
rabble  into  the  territory  of  the  S^«|uuni;  and  the  Sc- 
qnui,  fiddtftil  to  Rome,  accepte<l  the  ehalleoj^e. 
'ri>e  Linjioiies  were  routed,  aod  Sabinus  was  one  of 
the  first  to  run.  Uia  fiite  does  not  ooncem  us  here, 
and  bb  nune  mtfrht  be  forgotlen  bat  fSar  the  eon* 
•IMM7  and  devotion  of  his  wife  Epponina  for  nine 
yoMS,  daring  which  he  luriced  in  fait  hiding-pUcea. 
£he  was  one  of  the  illastriow  women  of  GalKa;  for 
■it  i*  ene  of  the  cliarseteristics  of  the  nation  to  pro- 
duce women  above  the  common  atunik  (Flut.  Am»- 
toriuM,  Tol.  IT.  ed.  Wytt.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Linconen  and  the  news  of  the 
approach  uf  the  amiies  of  Itjily  umlcr  Annius  Gallus 
and  Pctilius  CerialiK,  chec  ked  the  (ialiic  insurrection, 
fieveo  legions  were  marchinc  upon  Gallint  four  froon 
Italy,  two  from  Sp:un,  and  one  that  was  summoned 
tntn  Britain.  The  lieini,  who  had  received  Caexar 
in  ft  friendly  manner  when  be  6rat  entcvad  the 
country  of  the  Bel^,  sumnwned  the  Gallic  states 
to  deU  berate  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  It 
aeeme  imlwble  that  tMr  objeet  waa  to  seenre  peace, 
and  that  they  were  resolved  against  war.  The  de- 
puty of  the  Treriri,  a  Gaul  with  a  Buman  name, 
Tnlllns  Yalentinns,  waa  the  eager  advofale  of  war; 
but  he  w;ls  iiiiiro  a  man  for  wordH  than  for  deeds. 
Julius  Auspex,  the  orator  of  the  fiemi,  spoke  in 
fiiTonr  of  peaeok  The  atatm  were  divided  by  in- 
terests and  jealousies;  there  was  diacord  smong 
them  before  they  bad  got  the  victory.  (Tac.  J  fist. 
iv.  69.)  This  meeting  showed  Uiat  a  Gallic  rebel- 
lion waa  impossible;  fat  IhtOalK  could  not  a^ree  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  w.ir,  nor  what  they  shculJ  do 
if  the  Romans  were  driven  from  the  country.  Nor 
wa.1  Rome  yet  so  feeble  a-t  to  fear  the  nations  of  the 
North.  She  hitd  good  soldiers,  aWc  generals,  and  a 
man  of  ability  as  emperor.  Civilis  was  engaged  in 
ft  qnarrel  with  a  countryman,  Labeo,  who  had  a  %o- 
tion  of  his  own.  Neither  Classicus  nor  Tutor  made 
any  vigorouH  preparatiMis  to  rchist  the  Romans. 
■Tntor  met  one  dtvUen  of  the  Roman  army  with 
the  forces  of  tlie  Ttrviri.  Vangiones,  Trlliocei,  and 
<3amoateB,  the  last  a  people  who  lived  about  Mainzf 
he  had  ideo  some  of  the  Roman  soMiers  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  I'lie 
Romana  of  Tutor  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
GoimaBi  ftnowed  their  aiamfda.  Tutor,  with  hia 
Ttmili,  retired  to  Bingium  (Dingrn)  on  the  Rhine, 
where  he  wo-t  sor|>rised  and  routed.  CeriaiU  had 
now  got  to  Muguntiacum  (.l/aias), — a  general  full 


of  cofliidenoe  in  liimaelf  aud  contempt  (or  the  cnenif, 
He  declined  the  aid  which  the  statao  of  GnlBft  Mot, 

and  ordered  their  troops  home:  he  toM  the  GalU 
tiiey  might  turn  to  their  uaual  occupatiooa;  ha 
'  oodd  flnish  the  war  himaoK    Ha  faaaad  from 

Maim  to  nigrHluluin  on  the  Mosel,  where  Yalenti- 
nua  had  p  eted  himiielf  with  a  large  force  of  Trtrviri, 
and  fcrtifisd  hiudtf.  Cerialia  quickly  disUlced 
him,  and  on  the  next  day  entered  Colooia  Trerinv 
rum,  the  ancient  city  of  Trier,  00  the  i/osd^  the 
capital  of  the  TrevIrL  ITith  difficulty  be  prevnied 
his  men  from  destroying  a  city  which  was  tba  aativa 
place  of  Classicus  and  Tutor.  Cerialis  sommon*^ 
the  Treviri  and  Lingones  to  Trier.  The  ^pe«cil 
which  Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  73)  luu  put  in  the  saUierft 
mouth  i-s  a  wonderfully  brief  and  masterly  cf)mpf».i- 
tion,  well  isuited  to  make  the  Galli  sati&fied  with 
the  Roman  dominion,  as  the  only  means  of  avrrtiq^ 
anarchy,  and  to  detach  them  from  alliance  with  '.hi 
Germans.  The  Treviri  and  Liqgonoa  were  well  sa- 
tieaad  ta  ht  toM  that  tfaajrhad  bettar  ha  Mint 
and  enjoy  what  they  had,  than  nui  the  risk  of  lof»ia;- 
all  by  persevering  in  their  reitistaoce.  Thia  waa  the 
end  of  the  CSalfie  rising,  which  was  not  »  wfinaiil 
inovcinent,  but  the  rebellion  of  a  few  states.  The 
real  rebellion  was  auio^g  the  Bataviana  and  the  Ger- 
man setHsrs  m  €alHa,  tiiongb  there  wen  atill  same 
Lingones  in  the  army  of  Civilis. 

Civilis,  with  Classicus  aod  Tutor,  fell  upon  tha 
camp  of  Cerialis  near  Trier;  for  Cerialis,  though  aa 
aUa  eonaiaBder,  was  tireless  and  a  man  of  plea*ar«. 
The  enemy  was  not  n'lx-lled.  wit  boot  difficulty.  (Tac 
I/ist.  iv.  77.)  This  tailuie  uf  Civilis  encoura|ged 
the  Agrippinon^es  to  come  over  to  the  Ri)maB  eidi^ 
which  they  had  iin\vil!in;:ly  deserted  for  the  German 
and  Batavian  aihance.  They  t>cnt  to  offer  to  Ce* 
rialiH  the  wife  and  sister  of  Civilis  and  tha  dasfbisr 
of  Cl:is.Micu.s,  who  were  with  them,  as  hostages;  aitJ 
they  massacred  the  Germans  who  were  diapencd  in 
tba  hoinm  «f  tha  dtgr.  Fearing  the  ^mgmmm  sf 
Civilis.  tl.ey  sent  for  help  to  Cerialis.  Civilis  was 
marching  upon  Co/ci^He,  hoping  to  find  at  Tolhiacnm 
(Za^^tcA),  in  the  tarritoij  of  tha  eoloBy,  a  colwrt  af 
Chauci  and  Frisii,  on  whom  he  greatly  relied;  but 
on  the  way  he  heani  the  news  of  all  these  Germans 
being  destroyed  hy  the  trmchayef  the  Agrippi- 
nenscs.  The  Chauci  and  Frisii  liad  been  gorged 
with  food  and  wine,  and  while  they  were  drunk  and 
asleep  the  Agrippinenses  closed  the  doora  of  the 
phwe,  set  fire  to  it,  and  hunit  them  all  alix*^  (Tftb 
l/i$l.  iv.  79.)  Civilis  hastened  to  ('oiipne,  .-uid 
this  important  city  was  again  ia  the  haiiUs  ut  the 
Romans. 

Cerialis  carried  the  war  into  the  Insula  Batarfv 
nim.  Civili.s  at  last  came  to  terms,  aud  ubtaiiird 
his  pardon.  The  hi.>>toiy  of  the  last  part  of  tliis 
campaign  is  inqn^fect  in  Tacitus,  whoaa  woric  btaaks 
off  buddeniy.   CIlitL  v.  25.) 

The  politkal  divisioae  of  Gaflui  nnaiiMd  «». 
changed  till  the  fourth  century  of  otir  aera.  The 
origiu  of  the  new  division  is  unknown.  The  histoij 
of  the  GalKae  nnder  Roman  dominkm  belongs  to  tl» 
histor)'  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  cannot  be  Fef«- 
rated  from  iu  The  subject  is  instructive^  but  it  b^  • 
kings  to  a  didfcnnt  kfatd  ef  weric 

This  article,  though  long,  is  not  complete,  but 
perhaps  complete  enough  for  its  purpose,  aitd  within 
such  limitB  as  are  rmaenabir.  The  fi>lk>wing  re- 
ferences will  be  useful.  There  is  a  good  article  m 
France  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia.  D'Anrille,  ,NV 
(*cs  it  la  (iauie  Anckmci  Thierry,  JJutuire  du 
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GatUoiif  Walckenaer,  Geographic  Aneitime  Hit- 
Unique  et  Compare*  du  Gamia  Cisalpms  el  IVa— 

alpiiu;  Ukert,  Galium;  «n<l  Forl)ij,M'r's  Compila- 
tion, JlatuUtuch  der  alUn  Geographic,  •/<*.,  are  all  | 
uut'lul.  The  referviices  in  tiicse  works  will  show 
vluit  •  krge  mass  of  literature  lia»  accrnnnlated  on 
tte  p«^raphv  nnd  !ii>tory  of  the  (ialliae.  [O.L.] 
GA'LLICA  FLA'VIA.  [Ilkkoetks.] 

GA'LLICUM.  [lUKROKTKS.] 

GA'LLICU.M,  in  Man.lonia.  [EciilDORUS.] 
GA'LLICUM   yUKIUM.    [Fkktuu  Qauia- 
CVM.1 

GAXLICl'S  SIX1\S  (6  roKariKht  itAiroi,  Stml). 
p.  137  :  Golft  du  Lum)  wa»  the  Boman  name  of 
the  bay  of  the  IMitimiWBn,  fiBnned     thr  aenth 

civLst  iif  (lallta  Narbonensis.  It  was  \\>o  calh-*!  Mare 
Gallicam.  (l*lin.  iiL  5.)  Tba  weatem  limit  was 
tfM  Pyre  new  Phmontariam  (Ut.  nri.  19);  the 
«Mt«rn  maj  be  fixed  near  Maaailia,  and  the  bay 
WW  aoinetimes  called  MasxaUotic.  Strabo  gives  the 
Mine  name  to  the  opposite  bay  om  the  Atlantic, 
which  u  fonned  by  the  north  ooust  of  Sp:iin  and  the 
south  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Gallia;  but  no 
otht-r  writer  seem.i  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
AtUntic  gulf.    [Gallia.]  [G.  L.] 

GALLliUlUA  INSULA.   £Awax  Ixoau- 

"^oi^INA'BIA  SILVA  iVaXXiwapia  S\n,  Stnk. 
?L  243),  a  forest  on  the  const  of  Camjania,  occu- 
pjring  the  sandy  ahoi^  which  extenda  from  the  mouth 
of  tb*  VnbnniHliwnHiCiiinMb  It  ii  nentiuoed 

by  Cicero  in  ono  nf  hl.s  letters  (ad  Fam.  ix.  23)  ;is 
lying  oa  the  ruad  to  the  Utter  place.  Shortly  afier- 
wwib  it  beeMM  the  headqturtciB  cf  Seztite  Piooh 
jwiiw,  where  he  firht  orjrani&ed  IIm  pretlatory  bands 
with  wbioh  lie  sabaegnent^y  nndtrtook  his  piratical 
•speditions.  (StnK  te.)  Emi  at  ordinary  Unm 
it  was  noted  as  a  favourite  resort  of  banditti,  and 
was  in  ounseqnence  often  goarded  by  bands  of  sol- 
diera.  (Jut.  iii.  S07.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a 
§onA  of  bnMhwood  (vAn  doftnitiis);  but  from  Ju- 
vetLal's  npnssion  of  "  Gallinaria  pinns"*  it  is  evident 
tliat  there  was  alao  a  wood  of  tall  pine-tree^,  such  as 
grow  luxuriantly  on  maiij  of  tb«  sandy  shsras  of 
Italy.  In  the  13th  century  wo  find  it  mentioned 
under  tlie  name  of  JHneta  di  Catttl  VoUumo ;  by 
whieh  it  it  still  known,  thoagli  tbo  pines  &eeni  to 
haffO  disai^yx'arid.  The  fftn-st  extends  from  the 
BMMlh  of  the  N'ultoniua  to  the  Torrt  di  Patria  (the 
oite  of  tlw  andsnt  Utemmn),  and  somo  Afbuwo  b»> 

Vntul  that  t'lwards  Cuinae.  The  Doiiiitiana, 
c<Nistructed  by  thai  emperor  as  the  durect  ruad  to 
Cnna^  ran  ttuoogh  tM  nidM  of  tbo  ftnrt,  and 
many  portions  of  it  art  still  Tiabbi  (Pratilli,  Via 
Afftia,  ii.  7.  pb  183.)  [E.  U.  B.J 

UALLITAK,  an  Alpine  people  (FUn.  HL  M), 
wpfWsod  to  have  been  about  the  junction  of  the 
E$tet<m  and  the  Finr,  becanso  tbere  is  a  phMS  there 
named  GilUUe.  \Q.  L.] 

CALLUS  (JiXXott  I^fle),  a  small  river  of 
Bithynia,  having  its  sourres  near  .Minira  in  the  nnrth 
of  I'hrygia.  and  eniptyinj;  itself  into  the  lijinpariiis 
a  little  more  than  300  btadia  from  Nicomedeta. 
(Strah.  xii.  p.  543.)  Ainmianus  MarcelHnus  describes 
its  Guurbe  as  very  winding  (xxvi.  8).  Martianu^ 
Gapdla  (6.  $  687,  ed.  Kopp)  oonfoumU  this  river 
v,itli  iiniither  of  the  pnnie  name  in  Calatia,  whi<  li 
seems  Ukewitte  to  have  beui  a  tributary  of  the  bau- 
garins,  and  00  tbo  banks  of  wUeb  Possinns  is  said 
to  have  been  situated.  From  the  river  Callus  in  Ga- 
Vaia  tbo  (saUi,orpriosU  of  Cybelo,were  said  bj  soibo 
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to  havo  derived  tbeir  name,  because  its  water  made 
those  who  diank  of  it  mad.  (Steph.  B.  $.  v. ;  Plin. 
V.  42,  vi.  1,  snL  S;  Heiodiu,  L  11;  Ov.  Fasl. 

iv.  364.)  [L.S.] 

GAMALA  (ri  r<WAa),  a  town  of  Palestine, 
frequently  mentioned  by  J(«ephus,  and  from  which 
the  district  Ganialitis  {H.  J.  iii.  3.  §  5)  derive*!  it-i 
name.  This  district  was  apparently  identical  with 
that  otherwise  called  Lower  Ganlanitis  by  the  same 
historian,  in  which  GamaU  was  situated  (iv.  1. 
§  1).  it  is  fi»t  DienliMied  as  a  fortress  of  great 
strengtb,  in  tbe  Hfeef  Alsxandsr  Janaaens,  who  re* 
(iiiced  it  (fl.  J.  I.  4.  §  8).  It  is  placed  by  J  ^sejihus 
opposite  to  Tarichaea,  and  on  the  lake.  Its  site 
md  cbandor  are  ninateiy  described;  *'A  ragged 
ri(l<;e,  atntcbing  itself  from  a  \n^\\  mountain.  ri>i's 
in  a  lamp  midway,  and  dongates  itself  from  the  rise^ 
declining  as  nnieb  belbre  as  bdiind,  so  as  to  reeemUo 
a  camel  in  form,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  Both 
in  flank  and  in  front  it  is  cleft  into  inacces»ible  ra- 
vines ;  but  at  the  back  it  is  somewtuit  easier  of 
ascent,  being  there  joinetl  to  the  mountains,  from 
which,  howe%'er,  the  inhabitants  severed  it  by  a  trench, 
and  rendered  the  approach  more  dithcult.  Against 
the  precipitous  face  of  the  mountain  ntunerais  lioaoeo 
bad  l>een  built,  closoly  cniwiled  one  on  another;  and 
the  city,  apparently  saspended  in  the  air,  seemed  to 
be  falling  upon  itself,  by  reason  of  its  perpsBdiealar 
site.  It  inclines  towards  the  mid-day  sun;  and  the 
hill,  stretching  upward  with  a  soutitem  aspect  to  a 
pradigioos  bi^bt,  ssrwod  ao  a  eitadei  to  tbo  tewnt 

wliilc  .an  imprepnuMc  rliff  above  it  extendeii  down- 
wanl  into  a  ravine  of  vaat  deolh.  Within  the  nun- 
parts  was  a  Ibantaia,  at  wUdi  tbo  city  terminated.* 

{B.  J.  iv.  l.§  1).  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Ji  »  i>h 
rebeliion  it  was  for  a  time  maintained  in  its  fidelity 
to  tbo  Romans,  tbrot^b  tbo  iniasnes  of  Philip,  the 
lieutenant  (  hmpxoi)  of  King  Agrippa  (  Vita,  §11); 
but  subsequently  it  revolted,  and  wss  garrisoned  and 
fortified  by  Joeephns  (§  37)  with  mines  and  trenches, 
ao  as  to  make  it  the  stronpeet  fortress  in  that  partof 
the  country  (B.J.  iv.  1.  §  2).  Accordiiiply,  when 
its  recovery  was  attempted  by  the  younger  Agripjia, 
his  troops  were  oocupi«Ml  for  seven  months  in  an  in* 
efiectnal  attempt  to  take  it  by  siepe.  It  was  taken, 
however,  by  Vespasian,  after  a  spirited  resistance  of 
the  ganieoo,  when  the  loss  sustained  by  the  V^taik^ 
aries  was  revenged  by  the  indiM-riminate  slaughter 
of  the  survivors,  of  whom  4U0U  perished  by  the 
swoid.  and  SOOO  tlirew  tbetnoelvee  from  tiie  walls, 
ami  were  daNlied  to  pieces  in  the  ravines  below. 

I  he  site  of  this  strong  fortress,  Uiough  so  remark- 
able, and  00  mfamtdy  deserflnd  bj  JosepbiM,  had 
been  forgotten  for  nearly  eighton  oeotoriss,  when 
Lord  Lindsay  attempted  to  reeoffor  it  in  a  oteep  in- 
snfaited  bill  to  the  east  of  tbo  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  that  town.  It  is  now  called  El  Hotm, 
and  lies, according  to  Burckhardt,  between  the  village 
of  Feik  and  tlie  shore,  three  quarters  of  an  honr  from 
the  former;  **  having  extensive  ruins  of  building 
walls,  and  columns  on  its  top."  (Bunkhardt,  Stfrta, 
p.  278.  with  a  wood-cut  of  the  site.)  According  to 
liord  I.ind.say,  the  hill,  "  at  a  distance,  so  stronglj 
rt'sembji-s  the  liiiinp  of  a  camel,  that  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  ancient  GamaljL 
It  has  been  a  place  of  tremendous  strength,  and  no 
sliu'lit  iinp<^rtance.  Valleys,  deep  and  almost  perjien- 
dicuiar,  surround  it  on  the  north,  east,  and  south. 
On  tlio  sooth  lido,  tbo  reek  is  oearpsd  angvfau'ly  ibr 
defence;  on  tlw  OMtem,  it  is  built  np  so  as  to  bar 
all  appixiach  tnm  hdowi  to  the  south-east  a  meic  ef 
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land,  of  mnch  lover  elevrntion,  and  scarped  on  bitth 
sides,  connects  it  with  tiie  nd^bouring  moaiitalra, 
ami  oommanicatos  \>\  a  steep  descent  with  the  south- 
em  valley:  travellers  from  the  cast  and  west  appoar 
to  have  met  at  tliis  neck  of  land,  and  thence  a&ceiidcd 
to  tlMcitv.  If,  as  I  conclade,  the  houses  were  built 
on  the  stifp  face  nf  tin-  mountain,  Jnsephua  raipht 
well  describe  tliein  as  banging  as  if  tbcjr  would  tall 
am  OR  the  other.  All  tnues  of  than  have  been 
swept  away,  and  the  motintaiii  is  now  covered  with 
tliick  gnuis.  The  top  is  spiinkled  wiili  trees;  we 
fband  muj  nuM  oo  it,  apparently  of  the  dtadel, 
but  not  nqr  intenrting.**  (Tfwels,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
»2,  93.)  [G.  W.] 

GAMBRIVn.  [Chamavi.] 
GAMPHASANTES.  [C.auamanti  s  ] 
GANDARAE  (royS^poi,  Ptol.  vii.  I.  ^  4;  Stcpb. 
B.  $.  v.X  a  wiilety  extended  }>e*i}>le  of  Indian  or 
AriwiinTi  origin,  who  ooenpied  a  dihtrict  extending; 
more  or  ]ess  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Pai^tib  tj 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar,  and  ^nmmuAj 
called  in  ancient  authors  Gandaris  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
699)  or  Gandaritis  (Strab.  xv.  p.  697).  Tlie  name 
is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  h  found  in  the  Mahdb- 
hdrat  under  the  form  Gandlulraa,  in  which  work 
those  jtoople  are  chiiised  with  the  B.ihlik.is  and  other 
tril>e3  beyond  the  Indus;  the  countr)-  they  inliabitei 
being  described  as  difficult  of  aocees,  «id  famous 
then,  as  it  still  is,  for  its  breed  of  horses.  0>viiiz  to 
the  distinction  which  seems  to  be  drawn,  in  the  (xus- 
aagee  dted  abofo  ftom  Strabo,  hatweea  Gandaris 
and  n.iiKiaritis,  some  authors,  as  Groskurd  and  Man- 
neit,  liavo  been  led  to  assign  different  places  for  these 
diftrieta:  determininj;  the  btter  to  to  the  same  as 
Peucelaotis,  Iwlween  Attok  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  one  and  the  same  country 
was  faitended,  the  bonndaries  of  which  varied  aoeord> 
in^;  to  the  reports  of  the  travellers  from  whom  Stmbo 
and  others  compiled  their  geographical  noti<^  of 
theee  remote  regions.  From  Sirabo  (I  c  )  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  considered  the  country  of  the  Gan- 
dnnu'  to  be  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus;  from  Ptolemy, 
that  it  was  somewliat  more  to  the  E.,  in  the  direction 
of  Oaapatyrus  (Ktuhmir  f).  The  latter  view  a-ici's 
with  a  notice  i  f  Hi-cataeiw  preserved  by  Slephanus 
B.  (s.  V.  Ciupapyrus),  who  calls  that  city  iroA/j 
TaviaptK)i  IbcvOAif  iucr^.  Herodotus,  like  Ptolemy, 
c.iIIh  it  Caspatynis  (ill.  102,  iv.  44).  In  Henxlotu.-i 
tiiesc  people  ai^e  called  Gaiidarii,  and  arc  included  by 
him  in  die  oaifwith  satmpx  of  Dareini,  along  with 
the  Aparytao.  Dailicac,  and  Satta^'Vilac  (iii.  91): 
thejr  are  also  found  with  the  Mune  name  in  the  ar- 
mament of  Xerxes,  in  company  with  lha  Dadicae, 
under  the  .same  c(»mnmnder,  and  marinf  the  same 
arms,  as  the  Hactrians. 

Rennell  {Geogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  Lp.  890)  has 
been  lnduce<i  to  place  them  to  the  \V,  of  Bactriana; 
but  mora  minute  ejuunination  leads  to  the  belief  that 
in  this  ha  is  in  error,  and  tliat  east  and  south  of 
Bactriana  is  really  the  mora  correct  detennination. 
(Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  131 ;  Asiatic  lie*,  vol. 
XV.  p.  103;  Laseen,  I'entapoL  Itidica,  p.  105;  M. 
Troyer,  Baf^'Tarangmi,  torn.  iL  p.  319.) 

Stephanus  speaks  of  another  liulian  pt*oplewhom 
be  calls  Gandri,  who  fought,  according  to  him, 
against  Bacchus :  adding,  however,  tltat  Hecataeus 
called  them  (Jandarae.  Thore  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  v&kX  and  the  mythical  people  are  meant  to  be  one 
and  the  same.  Professor  Wilson  draws  the  general 
conclusion  that  Heeren  asid  IJcniiell  have  both  erred  in 
placing  most  of  these  tribes  to  the  N.  of  AAoroMon, 
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and  tbat  diej  mar  be  located  with  more  accuracy  in 
the  Tidnitjr  of  Uie  Paropamlsan  moontnna,  hctng 
the  predeoessoni  if  not  the  aneoton,  nf  tlw  modeni 
Hazdrcu.  C^'O 

GATCDARIS.  [Gaxdarak.] 

GAXn.VlUTIS.  [GANnAKAE.] 

GAXGANI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptoltrny  as 
Iviii};  south  of  the  Auteri.  tkri.]  I*rub«.tdy=s 
Clnrt.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GANGARI'DAE  (Pcrw^,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 
2.  §  14),  a  people  who  lived  along  the  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Benfri,  at  tlia  months  of  tha  Ganm  ftam 
which  they  probably  derived  their  name.  Arruniing 
to  Ptolemy  their  capital  was  named  Gaoge  (vii.  1. 
§  81);  in  another  place,  howerer,  he  omita  the  nana 
of  the  chief  town,  but  adds  that  there  are  six  tntrns, 
whose  names  he  gives,  in  the  country.  It  woold 
appear  fWm  Plinf  timt  a  portion  at  Icaat  of  tlMaa 
|)e<iple  extended  considerably  to  the  5rf»utli.  in  th« 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Circars  of  the  CWo- 
woflcfe/  coast,  —  as  he  speaks  of  •*  pente  Ganjrari- 
*im  Calin?arum  "  (\n.  18.  s.  22).  The  Caliiigaa 
were  pmbably  near  Cftlinapatnam,  between  the  G»- 
davery  and  MaJtanudJg.  Viriiil  {Oeorg.  iii-  27) 
and  Valerius  Flaccus  (^Argon.  vi.  66)  mention  the 
n.aine  of  the  (jancarld.v.  Curtiu.'*  places  them  \*- 
yond  the  GaJigcs  to  the  eastward,  along  with  the 
Pnisii  (ix.  7).  Their  name  seems  to  have  Lcen  aoma- 
times  confuswl  with  that  of  the  Gaitdariia**.  Tho*. 
when  Dionysius  Periegetes  writes  Gargaridae  (r. 
1144),  ha  probablj  meana  Gandaridae  and  not,  as 
some  commcntat'irs  have  siip{>osed,  this  people.  [V.J 

GANGAS,  GANGilES  (royTav,  Tarytr^ 
Apptan,  B,  C.  106),  a  river  of  Haeedonia,  wfaick 
takes  its  ri.se  at  and  flows  round  Philij.pi  ;  aft.  r  its 
confluence  with  the  Zyoactes  the  united  streams 
bore  the  name  of  the  Asoitbs  {A'nghista),  wlridk 
was  80  called  from  the  branch  at  Pbilippi.  (Le:ike, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  225.)  It  was  1^ 
tbu  *'  river  side  "  (^Act$,  xvi.  13),  the  foontains  of 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  city,  before  the  time  ef 
Philip  of  Maccvlon — Crenides, —  the  Place  of  Foun- 
tains.—  that  the  "  Pmseucha  '  was  hitiuali-d  (i.i 
coii.sequencc  of  the  ablutions  which  were  connected 
with  the  worship)  in  which  the  Goepel  was  first 
preached  within  the  hmits  of  Europe.  (Comp. 
('i)nevl>eare  and  Howson,  md  Epistle*  of  SL 
/W,  vol.  i.  IX  316.)  [E.  B.J.") 

GANGE  (rdyyij,  Ptol.  vu.  1.  §  81 ;  T^rn% 
Per^  Mar,  Erjftkr.  p.  36),  aocurding  to  Plolniv. 
the  capital  town  of  the  (lanjjarida*'.  at  the  niouth  ./ 
the  QaMmm,  The  author  of  the  Periplua  of  the 
Erythraean  sea  spealcs  of  this  phwanaliie  dhief  mart 
for  the  finest  cotton  fluffs,  for  frankincense,  and  Chi- 
nese malabaihrim.  It  must  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modem  CaJSewMo,  tboogh  its  exact 
position  cannot  be  identified.  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
town  which  he  calls  Gange,  but  phuxs  it  &r  np  the 
river,  in  the  vidnity  of  PaUbothra  or  Patna  {xx 
p.  719).  [V.] 

GANGES.  1.  (6  Tirrrvy  S'rab.  xv,  pp.  686, 719. 
&c.;  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §29,  &c.;  iu  LaU  Ganges,  -ia:  Adj. 
TaYfirriK6s,  Gangeticus,  Gangetis),  one  of  the  Iai|^ 
rivers  of  Afia,  and  the  most  important  one  of  Eastern 
India  or  UindosUm.  It  was  tmknown  to  Herodotus, 
Cteews,  and  tlw  eariier  writen  of  ancient  times,  and 
it  wa.s  not  describeil  by  ancient  authors  till  the  Greeks 
uuder  Alexander  tiie  Great  and  his  succewors  pene- 
trated hito  Western  India.  It  is,  indeed,  onlv  in 

very  mxlcni  times  that  the  exact  p>jsition  of  its 
sources  has  been  determined ;  the  earlier  of  European 
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irco]rraph«n  lunrilDg  conj«etiii«d  tluAy  Vk»  the  Iiidnt, 

it  aroe»c  on  tlic  northern  .^ide  of  the  cliitin  of  the  Uimi- 
kya  mountains,  in  the  direction  of  Thibet.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  fhe  tnie  river  is  made  np  of  three 
separate  streams,  which  bear  the  re^pective  names  of 
the  Otihnatrif  Bhdgirathi,  and  Alahinaiulcu  The 
second  is  held  to  be  the  most  hallowed,  and  is  tlie 
one  to  which  the  largest  concourse  of  pilgrims  re- 
sorts. Tho  s|K>t  where  it  bun«t«  forth  from  the 
glaciers  is  called  Gungdtri  {^Gangavaturi),  aiui  is 
aitnated  in  lat.  dXP  59'  30"  N.,  lon;r.  96"^  44'  W., 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  10.000  ft-'t  atnivc  tlip  m-h. 
Above  it  in  the  summit  of  Pemkuparvata^  which 
rises  to  the  heit^ht  ofabovt  21,000  feet.  (Sdilegel, 
JntL  Bibl.  vol.  i.  p.  387 ;  Ritf cr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  947 — 
952;  I.aMen,  ImL  AU.  vol.  i.  p.  49.)  From  ito 
aoarees  it  ism*  nearly  S.tt]I  H  reaehes  Hiu^mapmra ; 
thcnre.  with  an  easterly  ini'lination,  !is  far  as  All'i- 
kabdd,  where  it  reocives  the  Jumna  i  and  thence 
nearij  SE.  tin  it  itacfaet  the  bay  ef  Beni^l,  into 
■which  it  falls,  after  a  course  of  alwut  11. 'jO  inil<"^, 
by  numerous  moutlis.  On  its  way  it  receives  a  great 
nnmber  of  affloents,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after,— one  of  which,  the  «/iMMM,  eooudmalilj  aor- 
passes  itmlf  in  length. 

The  ancients  held  different  opinions  as  to  the 
sources  of  this  celebrated  river.  Strubo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Kratosthenes,  mado  it  Hm'  in  the  liiiliaii 
Caucasus  (the  I'arojituniitus,  or  Jliruiti-KtisJi),  and, 
iAar  Boning  for  some  distance,  take  an  eastern  di- 
rection on  rrachiiif;  the  plains,  and,  after  imsing 
the  great  city  of  Pahbothra,  enter  the  Indian 
•Man  (or  bay  «f  Bengal)  bgr  a  mngh  moatb  (sir.  p. 
690).  In  another  place  (xv.  p.  719)  he  quotes 
Artemidorus,  who  stated  tiiat  the  Ganges  had  its 
■anna  in  the  Montea  Kroodi  (Imana  or  HimMagu 
Jtfa.),  and  that  it  flowed  southwards  till  it  reacbeil 
the  city  Gauge,  when  it  tamed  off  to  the  £.  and 
passed  Palibothm.  The  same  ri«w  ia  fanpKed  in 
DionvMus  Periegeiw  (t.  1146)  and  in  Mela  (iii.  7). 
l*iiny  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind,  but  states  generally  that  some  gare  to  the 
Ganges  an  unetriain  hrturce,  like  that  of  the  Nile, 
while  othci-s  placed  it  in  the  Scythian  mountains 
(vi.  18.  8.  22;  see  al&o  Solin.  c.'.52;  Mart.  c.  6). 
Omsius  placed  its  source  in  an  unknown  namitain, 
which  he  calls  Ownjbares.  There  i-s  a  more  eeneral 
consent  as  to  its  magnitude;  most  authors  a;;rcfing 
that  it  ia  a  great  stream  avw  firam  its  lint  com- 
mencement. Tims  Arri:m  asserts,  on  the  anthority 
of  Megastbenes,  that  where  it  is  smallest  it  is  at 
lewt  100  aladia  bnad,  that  it  ia  ftr  greater 
the  Indas,  and  that  it  receives  no  rivers  whi(  h  are 
Doi  themselves  as  large  and  as  navigable  as  the 
Meeander.  (/adSe.  e.  4.)  In  another  jdace  he  states 
that  if  all  the  A>iatie  rivers  wliirh  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean  were  j<aoed  together,  they  would  not 
naha  ena  Onagea  in  body  of  water;  while  it  is  etiually 
aaperior  t»  the  European  Ister,  and  the  Egyptian 
Kile.  (^Anah.  v.  6.)  Strabo  oonsidered  it  the  greatest 
river  in  the  three  continents  of  which  he  had  any 
knowledge;  that  the  Indan.  the  I>ter,  and  the  Mile, 
ranked  next  in  order  after  it  (xv.  p.  702);  and  that 
its  average  breadth,  in  the  opinion  of  Megasthenes, 
was  about  lUO  Htadia,  and  its  depth  SO  fiUlloais. 
The  historians  of  Alexandi-r  a  invo-tion  agree  gene- 
rally in  its  bizc,  making  it  32  stwiia  broHd,  by  100 
Crtboni  deep.  (Diod.  xvii.  93;  Plut.  Akx.  c.  62.) 
Later  writers,  like  Pliny  and  Aelian,  pive  to  the 
rirer  a  fabulous  size;  the  former  ai«erting  that  at  the 
mtmnA  plnea  it  waa  8  nsilaa  bnad,  and  nmrlien 
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len  than  twenty  paces  deep  (vi.  18.  a.  89) ;  the 

latter,  that  frruii  its*  fir>t  ori;;in  it  was  80  stadia 
broad  and  20  fathoms  deep, — and  that,  aAcr  it  hud 
reoeiTed  scTersl  trihataries,  it  acquired  a  breadth  of 
400  stadia,  and  contained  many  i^ljyuiK  a.s  large  aa 
Lesbos  and  Corsica,  with  a  depth  of  60  fathoms 
(^llist.  Awim.  xxi.  A\).  Aelian  is  mo8t  likely  here 
confounding  the  natural  stream  with  its  breadth 
during  great  flijods.  The  ancients  had  similar  dif- 
fua-nces  of  opinion  with  rejjard  to  the  nundwr  uf 
mouths  by  which  it  entered  the  ocean.  Strabo  as- 
serted that  it  had  but  one  (xv.  p.  690),  in  which 
view  Phuy  agrees  (ii.  108);  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  18) 
and  Mardan  (ap.  Hods.  Crio^.  Gr.  Mm.y^  fiia;  Ifeta 
(iii.  7),  Virgil  (.-lefi.  ix.  v.  30),  PmiK-rtius  (iii.  22. 
16),  and  other  authors,  seven.  The  fact  is,  like  all 
riven  ftnrii^  with  a  vast  body  «f  water  thrangh  an 
alluvial  jilain,  and  lirinyini;  down  an  immense  annual 
deposit,  its  mouths  were  perpetually  changing;  and 
old  onea  were  filled  np,  while  new  ones  were  eonti- 
nually  niade.  Tlie  names  of  home  of  the  andcnt 
mouths  have  been  preberved,  and  can  even  now  be 
identified.  Tlirir  namw  are  given  by  Ptolemy,  in 
order  from  W.  to  E.,  and  are:  (1)  KifAltovaov  aro^ta^ 
now  the  river  iloogly,  on  which  Cakutta  stands; 

(2)  rh  n4ya  OTd/ui,  now  tlie  river  Roymonrpd ; 

(3)  KatMjptX!^  OT^fsa,  now  the  Marjatta;  (4) 
'V*uh6<TropMV  <rr6na,  now  the  ffun'ngotta  ;  (fj)  'Ay- 
ri€o\ii  <Tr6fAaf  the  one  nearest  the  JiraJwutputrOf 
and  for  which  than  don  not  nam  to  be  any  wdl* 

ascertniiKsl  name. 

The  Ganges,  <m  its  coarse  to  the  sea,  is  fed  by 
sevenl  large  rivers,  aonia  of  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  arnl  have  been  satisfactorily  identified 
with  their  original  Sanscrit  names.  The  fullest 
aeeoont  of  than  b  in  Arriaa  (fnd.  4},  and  from 
him  or  from  the  journals  which  he  copied  mo-^t  of 
tlie  other  writers  who  allude  to  them  have  probabl/ 
tiieniselvn  copied.  Hie  following  are  the  aerenteai 
which  this  author  mentions,  to  which  we  have 
added  (in  parentheses^  those  Sanscrit  names  that  are 
probably  well  ascertamed:— the  Jebarea,  no  doubt 
the  same  us  the  Jomanes  (^Jamvnd  or  Jumna)i 
Cainaa,  Erannnboas  {Iliranjavahu),  Cwsoanua 
(ComvdkA},  Sonus  (('ond),  Sittocatis  (^ti*td% 
Soloniatis  {Saravati),  Condochatea  (GandbJbt),  Sam- 
bus,  Magon,  Aguranis,  Oinalis  (  Viniald),  Commena- 
ses  (6'umiaiui^),  Cacultris,  Andomatis  {Aiuihd- 
mtUi  or  Jamasd),  Amystis,  Oxumagis  (IxumaU), 
Erennesis(  yarauaff).  I'liny  sj^  aks  of  the  Jomanes, 
Prinas,  and  Caiims,  which  he  culU  tributaries  of  tlte 
Gangw(ri  17.s.  SI);  and  adds  that  there  were  in  all 
nineteen  such  affluents,  of  which  he  notices  (apfia-> 
I  rently  for  their  superiority)  the  Coodochatesi  Eran- 
I  noboaa,  Cmaagtm  er  CanMUMM,  and  Soma  (ri.  18. 

s.  2'2).  Curt  ins  sfie-^ks  of  three  tril)Utirie.<«  of  tho 
I  (iauges,  the  Acesines,  Dyardeoes,  and  Erymanthus 
I  (viii.  9);  bnt  ha  has  dnriy  hen  made  aoma  oon- 

fu^ioIl  with  the  accounts  of  the  Indus,  or  there  is  a 
i  defect  in  our  ]dS&  of  his  work.  The  Acesines  (now 

CfteaA)  is  ena  of  tha  principal  rime  «f  the /'anj(i'&; 
I  the  Dyardenes  is  not  improbably  the  same  as  the 
I  Oedanes  (OlSdnis)  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  7 19),  and  most 
]  likely  to  be  identified  with  the  Brahmaputra;  while 
I  the  Erymanthus  belongs  to  neither  Indus  nor  Gan^'cs, 

but  may  be  the  same  a.s  Etymandru-s  (now  Ilrliiirtn[\ 

the  principal  river  of  AnichoRia  and  Dram  iaiia. 
j  TbaOaafM  was  evidently  con.sidered  by  the  ancients 

as  a  very  wonderful  river.  Pliny  sjx-aks  of  .^nakes 
1  tiiirty  feet  long  which  hve  in  its  waters  (ix.  3.  a.  2), 
I  whidi,  lUn  FMoIb^  bni^  down  gold  abo  (zxiiL 
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4.  B.  21);  and  other  authors  ascribe  to  srnne  of  its 
tributaries  crocodiles  and  dolphins  (OlSdyrjs,  Stnib. 
xr,  p,  719;  Dyanlcncs.  Cart.  viii.  9).  The  Sanscrit 
name  Ganga  niaj  be,  as  i'utt  has  suggested,  an  in- 
teiNitlT*  Ibm  from  the  root  ^  to  fnoi.  Plutarch 
give^  anotlipr  and  fabulous  origin  of  its  name  (efe 
FUmin.  ap.  HadaoDi  Gtogr.  Gr.  Aim.  ii.  p.  8). 
(Bennllf  ffMwCM ;  Lmmi,  AmL  AUertk  voL  L 
p.  130;  Kic}!«-n  n.  Lassen,  Karte  «,  At,  /lldlfel| 
1853;  Pott,  i:tgm.  Funck.  p.  86.) 

i.  (h  ntrrn',  Pt«i.^.  4.  §  6),  Om  moit  fcn- 

fiortaiit  river  in  tlie  aiirirnt  i.nhind  of  Taprobane 
{,Ctflon%  still  known  by  the  name  uf  the  Maka- 
^tU^Omga.  It  ffaas  in  the  mouitnai  to  the  S.  and 
W.  of  Kandy,  and  after  flowing  round  ttie  town 
pannes  a  NE.  coone,  till  it  enters  the  sea  by  two 
months,  one  near  Trmcomake  (close  to  the  '0(f  (a 
&Kpa  of  rtoleoqrX  VbA  the  other  abottt  25  miles  to 
the  S.  It  appears  from  modem  Burreys  that  the 
Trinoomalee  branch  is  now  neju-ly  dr\',  except  in  the 
rainfaeason,  and  that  the  main  bodj  of  water  passes 
to  the  wi  by  the  southern  branrh,  which  is  now 
called  VirgeL  (Brojkeon  Mah(nH:lle-GiUtga,Joum. 
R,  Geog.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  223.)  Mocb  of  the  country 
thronirh  which  this  riv<.T  flows  is  nor.-  uninhabited, 
but  there  are  extensive  remains,  taiilcs,  and  ruins, 
hiAaitfBf  that  it  mMOAMthicldf  peopled.  F«Mger 
has  conjectured  witli  some  reason  that  the  Maha- 
veUe-Gattga  is  the  same  riTer  which  Pliny  call* 
1^daeri^nnldns  (ti.  iS.  «.  S4),  aad  wUeh  m  Myt 
flawed  to  the  N.  by  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and 
•otered  the  sea  by  three  moatha ;  of  which  the  nar- 
mvut  was  ftra,  and  Unfinert  flfteen,  itodia  wide.  It 
is  canons  that  the  htrger  stream,  which  he  calls 
Cydlsro,  is  the  northern  or  Trincomalee  branch  ; 
.and  from  modem  researches,  it  is  proved  that  this 
ma  orij^nally  the  principal  stream,  the  water  haring 
hrcn  diverted  into  the  Virgtl  by  the  priests  of  a 
temple  situated  at  the  point  where  the  two  streams 
natarally  bifurcate.  (Davy,  AccouM  of  Ceylon,  Lond. 
4to.  1821 ;  Ritter,  Fnik.  vol.  vi.  24.)  [V.] 

GANGE'TICUS  SINUS  (K<{\iroi  rayyvTiKis, 
PtoL  i.  13.  §  4,  Til  I.  §  16)^  the  grnit  gulf  into 
which  the  Ganges  flowed,  now  pcnerally  called  the 
hay  or  gulf  of  Bengal.  Acconling  to  Ptolemy  it 
waa  oaiuil  with  the  mwfiiwa  of  his  day  to  call  it 
13,000  stadia  across  ;  wlioncc,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  irr^ahuity  of  Uie  course  punoed,  Ptolemy 
takaa  olFone-tlMfd,  and  ndiioei  tm  biwdth  to  8670 
•tadia.  Tlii.s  i.-i,  bnwovcr,  more  than  twico  the 
Vreadth  of  the  real  bay  of  Bengal  The  fact  is, 
Ptelemy,  in  oomnMR  with  all  hu  predaBesaon,  Hip- 
parchus,  Polybitis,  Marinu.s  of  Tyre,  greatly  extended 
tlie  degrcM  of  longitude  of  this  part  of  the  world  ; 
hence  his  Caspian  Sea,  Persian  Otilf,  and  bay  of 
Bengal  are  all  much  greater  in  breadtli  E.  and  W. 
than  in  length  N.  and  &,  which  is  just  contrary  to 
the  fact.  [V.J 

OANGRA  (r«(y>IP«:  Kiengmrek,  Ktmgrek,  or 
0iangt^{),  a  town  of  Paphlajronia,  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Oli^ujiy.s,  and  at  a  distance  of  35  miles  from 
Pompeiopolis,  appears  to  have  Iwen  a  prinedj  resi- 
dence, for  we  know  that  Mmtus  or  Monseas,  and 
afterwards  Deiotarus,  the  la.Ht  king  of  Paphhigonia, 
rwtdad  tiien.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  &64 :  comp.  Liv.  xxxviii. 
26.)  Strabo,  nolwitbsljindin!:  thin,  describes  it  as 
-only  '*  a  small  town  and  a  garrison."  According  to 
Alexander  PigiyhiatBr  (ajp.  Sleph.  B.  «l  «.  Mnv*). 

the  town  w.ns  built  by  ;\  tr'Vitlierd  wlio  f  nmd 
one  of  his  iraats  straying  there;  but  this  is  probably 
It  mere  philological  specttlatiou,  gangra  signifying 
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"a  goat"  in  the  PapJilaffoni.-in  lanpnaep.  In  tii- 
ecclasiaiHeal  writers  Gan^rra  is  oftec  nKntir>ned  a<4 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Pxphia^onia.  (Sicrat.  iL  43; 
Sozom.  iii.  14,  and  elsewhere.)  The  orchards  of  this 
town  werp  cdebrated  for  the  OBsdlence  of  tlHir 
apfles.    (Athen.  iii.  \k  82.)  fLb  &} 

GANNABIA  PR.  [Libta.] 

OAMODIPRUM  (IWIsa^  om  «r  the 
Helvetian  cities  roentinne.1  by  Ptnlrmy  (ii.  9.  s.  1Q)l 
The  terminatioa  dm  seems  to  show  that  it  ww  m 
seme  river,  but  then  is  no  •vidciwe  af  aajr  Idsd,  ai^ 
cept  rtoleniy's  figures,  to  fix  its  position:  and  that 
evidence  is  worth  nothing.  Some  leaaoM  have  bceM 
givan  for  supposing  it  to  be  near  the  cntnowe  diUkt 
Rhine,  on  to  the  lake  of  ConatamM,  not  Car  fnan 
^eta.  (Walekener,  Q40grQflM  dm  Omdem,  roL  L 
p.  317.)  [G.  L.] 

GANUS  (rdMt«rrSi«t),appH«Btly  a  inoantaia 
fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the  oca.-*!  of  the  PropuntB. 
(Xenoph.  Anah.  vii.  5.  §  8;  Karpocrat.  and  Said, 
s.  r.;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Scylax.  p.  28.)  Aescbines  (odli. 
Cte^ipk.  p.  65)  speaks  of  Gaiins  alotiir  with  other 
places  as  scarcely  known  to  the  AtiieDLana,  and 
mentions  Ganu  along  wUh  Oaaaa,  from  which  w» 
may  infer  that  the  f-rmer  wits  the  nante  of  the  fi^ 
trict  in  which  the  latter  was  situated.      [L,  &1 

OA8AMA.  [OAUMAinm.1 

GAHAMAEI  (rapofjuuoi,  PtoT.  i.  12.  §  S,  ^SL 
§  2),  a  tribe  of  andeat  Assyria,  who  lived  alnc 
Ae  banka  ef  IIm  Lytm  (Z«6),  bstwean  Airito- 
pachitis  and  Apotbniatis.  [V.] 

GAKAMANT£S  (Fi^MffuuTM),  a  gnA  natioBif 
Inmr  Aftfaa.  In  tiia  wideat  nwe  tlia  aaanaii 
plied  to  all  tlie  Libyan  tribes  inhabiting  the  oasas  ia 
the  E.  part  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  the  Gaetultus 
inhabited  its  W.  part;  the  boundary  between  the  two 
nations  being  drawn  at  the  sounjea  of  tha  Bagndaa 
and  the  mountain  Usargala.  In  thin  wide  smse  :hrr 
were  considei^ed  as  extending  S.  and  E.  to  the  lake 
Nid»  and  both  banka  of  IIm  rivw  Gir,  aa  fiu-  as  the 
m-t  \<itains  called  (iARAMA?fTir.\  Pharakx  (v  rifr> 
ftofjuurriKii  ^apdy^),  wiiich  Ptolemy  places  in  44P 
long,  and  10<>N.  lat,  E.  of  M.  Tbaia,  and  M.  af  H 
Araxo.\s.    (Pt oI.  iv.  6.  §§  12,  13,  16.) 

In  the  stricter  acnae,  however,  the  name  denoted 
the  peof^  of  PMSAliiA  (#VnBn>,a  nfiea  lybaf  & 
of  the  Great  Syitis,  between  24°  and  31°  N.  lu. 
and  VJ9  and  18°  E.  long.,  and  funning  hy  fisr  tha 
krfeit  easia  In  tha  Great  Psawt  (8tAara%  wfaieb  it 
may  be  con*<idered  as  dividing  into  an  eastern  and  a 
western  part.  It  is  surrounded  by  hilk  of  stow 
and  sand,  not  eseaeding  1200  feet  high,  wiiich  pro- 
tect it  from  the  sands  of  the  de^4-rt :  tha  dncf  «f 
these  are  the  two  pamllel  ranges  on  the  NE.  caUed 
the  BMk  mid  WUtt  Hang  (t  e.  MomUaam^ 
the  former  being  of  ba.<salt,  and  the  latter  of  Vm^ 
stone  (the  former  is  the  Muns  Atkr  of  the  an- 
cients); and  that  on  the  W.  called  Warira,  }i«TliAp« 
tlie  ancient  UsAROAlJi.  It  is,  Itowever,  only  a 
small  part,  not  above  one-tenth,  of  tlie  Mirface  that 
is  cultivable;  the  region  hv\\\^  inter^e-cted  by  ridge* 
of  hills  tram  SOO  to  600  feet  high :  aud  ares  i»  tka 
valley.s  l>etwe<Mi  tbe>e  ridges  tlic  soil  is  a  stratmn  nf 
sand,  on  chalk  ur  clay,  uucdiug  constant  irrigmtfua,  • 
to  supply  wideh  there  ars  no  watar-oomea,  waA 
very  few  natural  springs:  so  th  it  the  wafer  has  taba 
obtained  from  wells,  at  the  depth  of  about  100  6aL 
Tha  anil  is  impregnated  witli  aaline  matter,  aerva^ 
as  a  matnire  for  the  date-palm.s,  which  are  ll.*"  rh.tf 
vegetable  products  of  the  country :  a  little  grain  ia 
also  grovm  at  IJm  pmnt  dijf. 


-Pigiteed-by  Goegte 
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Thf  conntry  of  tlj«  G*nunantM  wrs  known  to 
Herodotus,  who  inenttooi  itie  poople  twice:  first,  as 
JwaOii^  &  «if  the  WmweiNa,  nd  B.  ef  the  Mmm, 

m  the  "  CoiiTi'n-  of  Wild  Heastn,"  that »,  the  second 
of  the  three  belts  into  which  he  divides  N.  Ubj% 
(ir.  174).   b  the  Meond  puMge  (it.  189)  he  mj% 
that  the  (tAnuriantes  are  a  very  ^nat  iiHtinn,  inha- 
biting one  of  tJKM  OMee  formed  by  8alt-htlhs  which 
be  pUicee  tt  {ntamb  of  10  days'  journeys  along  the 
interior  of  N.  Africa.   (Compii  ATAnA?rrKS;  At- 
Laxtks;  Aooila.)   This  one  lies  between  Aagtla 
and  the  Atarantes;  bat  here  arises  a  difficuRy,  ina»- 
WtKk  as  the  re^uUr  allowance  for  tlie  cararana 
ftmn  Aigrlah  to  Zmla  on  the  K.  burder  of  Fezzam 
h  todays,  and  it  took  Uomemann  16  days'  very 
npid  ttmvalling  to  accompGib  tiie  distance.  The 
best  solution  of  the  difHcully  appparx  to  he  tlip  sup- 
poeilion  that  one  station  has  been  otuiUcd  by  Hero- 
dotus (or  by  the  copyists),  namely,  the  amail  oasis 
of  Znhi,  which  is  just  hf\!f-w:iy  Ix-l^wn  Atijrlnk 
and  Zuila.    Herodotus  makee  the  dbtance  t'ruiu  the 
Lolephai^  (L«^  tlw  ooHt  Uinew  tht  ^jnrtes) 
thirty  days,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  thp  time 
«ecttpied  by  the  caravans  in  the  joamej  from  TW- 
)wirt»  AiiM,wMeh  ftppan  to  have  been  the  eHM 
blished  route  in  nil  apca.    He  describes  the  country 
lu  haviiij;  many  fruit-bearing  palms,  and  as  beinf^ 
teahmited  fbr  eorn  by  manuring  it  with  aUt,  by 
which  some  isupposc  him  to  mean  the  white  clay 
which  is  atill  used  fot  manuring  the  sandj  eoiL 
His  story  of  the  mm  with  singuhvlf  Chide  Indea, 
and  with  horns  bending  so  far  forward  tliat  the 
heasts  were  nhlip»<l  tn  walk  backwards  as  they  fed 
(comp.  Mela,  i.  8;  I'lin.  viii.  45.  h.  70),  is  not  so  ab- 
mrd  as  it  may  seem;  for,  although  m<Miem  travellers 
have  not  confirmed  this  part,  as  they  have  the  rest, 
of  the  oki  inquirer's  story,  we  luive  evidence  from 
the  Matiao  monuments  (Gan,  pL  xv.)  that  tbo 
cienl  nejithenl.s  of  Africa,  like  their  successors  to 
this  day,  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  giving  artifi- 
«wl  lonM  to  the  hem  of  their  oMie.  (Beeren, 
Jfricftn  Xftttons,  vol.  i.  p.  222:  fir  Other  stories 
aUiut  caUle  walking  backwards  as  they  hi,  aee 
Alennder Mjmdenftb,  ap.  Ath.  v.  p.  221,  a.;  Ai8an. 
N.A.xs'i.  JW;  \n>u>{.  (Ir  Part.  Animal.  '».  17.)  In 
anotlier,  and  a  v  ery  sad  part  of  his  aooottot,  Herodotus 
hi  hirt  too  well  supported  by  modern  torthiway.  Bo 
us  of  a  dpjn^«^  negro  tribo,  who  dwelt  in 
cam  (rotis  TfHtyKoivras  AtOlarus)  aoMMg  or  near 
tlie  Garamantes,  who  hunted  them  with  dUtfioia, 
for  these  negmea  were  the  swiftest  mnners  known. 
The  wretches  thus,  like  their  race  in  all  ages, 
hunted  after  for  slaves,  lived  on  reptiles,  and  used  a 
apeech  which  resembled  no  other  languHi.'**,  but  was 
like  the  nhrieking  of  Imts.    ((^>IIl]•.  Mela,  i.  8; 
I'iin.  V.  5,  8.)    The  Jiock  Tibboos,  so  called  fivin 
th«r  dwillfa^  In  mm  (TtafftodjUe),  in  the  TibesU 
ninje  of  mountains,  are  still  hunted  by  the  chieftains 
of  Feacmi  thoogh|  by  a  kind  of  retribution,  these 


TWoeoarotho  iiiewow  of  the  aneient  Libyans, 

»lio  liavo  flftl  from  more  jowTrful  conquerors  into 
the  former  haunts  of  their  negro  ^asie.  (Lyon, 
iVhrrafire,  pp.  250,  foil)  To  ooraplete  tlio  le- 
•emblancp,  the  people  uf  Ayjelnh  rompiin'  the  lan- 
guage of  these  degraded  tribes  to  the  whistling  of 
birds.   (Hnnemann,  p.  143.) 

The  aooonnt  of  Hcralotus  contains  an  apparent 
inconsistency  ;  for  the  Garamanlei  an  doiocibed  m 
the  former  puwage  (c.  174)  in  teffnowUA  wwki 
fcr  teltar  mif  to  these  Aethiopiu  Trogkriytes, 
mtKUSag  to  Md  »tt  mmn^,  f  oaiwing  no  wea- 
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pons  of  war,  and  unable  to  defend  themselves.  Tliis 
descriutiun  corresponds  exactly  to  what  llela  (i.  8) 
■nd  my  (v.  8)  oay  of  a  peeple  whom  thcf  caU 
Gin1|lha^ant>■^ ;  ;iml  lience  rouip crilics  hare  prnp  sed 
to  allir  the  reading  in  Herodotus :  but,  besides  the  fact 
that  tb««  ia  not  n  ihndow  of  vnrfatioa  in  tho  1I8SL, 
the  positiim  asslpied  by  Herodottis  to  this  people  ai 
precisely  that  occupied  by  the  Ganunantes;  and  the 
same  atattnento  an  npeatod  hy  later  geographers, 
expressly  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  EusUth.  ad  Dum.  Per.  217.)  The 
discrepancy  is,  probably,  one  of  those  ao  often  found 
in  a  writer  wim  piclu  up  news  eagiriy  Irani  all 
quarters  ;  fbr  it  is  evident  that  the  one  account  was 
obtained  tlirough  the  Ijasaraooes  and  Cyrenaeans, 
and  the  otiMr  through  the  merchants  who  traded  bo- 
tween  Fezznn  and  Egypt;  and  we  may  fairly  fiij>pOin 
that  the  one  class  of  infunnaiits  repeated  only  whm 
they  had  heard  of  some  of  Iho  dignded  tribes  who 
liirkcd,  as  has  been  wn,  in  cf)merB  of  the  country. 
If  any  change  be  necessary,  we  suspect  it  to  be^  of 
the  two,  rather  to  the  Rooan  osnpilen;  far  their 
story  seetiis  copied  fnwn  Herodo'us. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  the  Cae- 
san,  ws  have  no  feithsr  iufhniartion  wovA  nena 
tion.  Wh<  n  the  Komaa^  had  become  the  masters  of 
N.  Africa,  they  found  it  necessary  to  repress  tiio 
barbarian  triboi  {  and  this  oAee  was  eonnnilted,  in 
the  ca.<(e  of  tha  Garamantre,  to  Cornelius  Balbus 
Gaditanus  tbo  yooagn-,  who,  as  proconsul,  defeated 
tlieni  in  a  senn  sufficient  to  warrant  his  investment 
with  triumphal  in^ignia,  b.  c.  19,  though, of  couraOi 
oooqnest  was  out  of  the  que6tion.  (Flor.  iv.  12 ;  Tao. 
ilim.  iiL  74,  iv.  26,  UitL  iv.  50  )  The  results  ob- 
tained finanthis  expedition  in  the  form  of  additional 
knowledce  are  recorded  by  Strabo(xvii.pp.8.35,838), 
Hela  (i.  4.  §  4,  8.  §  7),  and  I'liny  (v.  6,  8).  Strabo 
phoes  t  hem  15  days'  journey  firom  tlw  oases  of  Am- 
mon  (Shrah),  and  1 0  days' journey  from  the  Aethio- 
pians  on  the  Ocean  ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  liis  inlormation  napecthig  faner  Ub^:  ba 
d-'sf-rn..-^  their  position  relative  to  the  N.  coast  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  lleU  copies  Herodotus,  mixing 
up  with  Us  story  a  atatsnwnt  wUcb  Herodotoa 
make><  lonreniinp  tlie  Ausenses.  Pliny  (v.  5)  gives 
a  good  description  of  the  poeitioo  of  the  Ganunantes, 
with  an  aeooont  of  the  expedition  of  Balbus,  and  a 
list  of  the  cities  whose  image?*  and  names  pracetl  his 
triumph;  he  also  speaks  of  the  diflkuity  of  keeping 
open  the  nad,  boeattw  of  Iho  pndatorjr  bands  be. 
longing  to  the  tribe,  who  filled  np  the  wells  with 
sand.  He  mentions  Phazania  as  if  it  were  distinct 
from  the  country  of  the  Garamantes.  Ptolemy  also 
(iv.  6.  ^  30)  gives  a  Int  of  tboir  oMsa,  none  of 
which  Ui-M  f«rticular  mention,  except  the  metrofiolis 
(iaranm  {VapdtAT]:  Germa,  with  considerable  ruins). 
This  city  has  1 3^  hoant  in  its  longest  day,  is  distant 
1 J  hour  W.  of  Alexandria,  and  ha.s  the  sun  verli«-al 
twice  a  year,  15*^  on  each  side  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice.  (PtoL  vitt.  16^  1 7.) 

The  (laramantes  were  a  Libyan  (not  Negro) 
people,  of  the  ukl  race  called  Amazcigh  £GabTU- 
ua],  a  name  periiaps  pis— rtsd  fai  that  of  Ao  mo- 
dem capital  Mimrzimk.  The  inland  trade  brtwe«-n 
Kgypt,  Cjienaica,  the  Tripolia,  and  Carthage,  on 
tbo  ono  band,  and  the  intarior  of  AlHcn  on  the  otbsr, 
was  to  a  grval  extent  carried  on  by  tliem.  (Tha 
TravtU  of  Homonuum,  Captain  Lyon,  Denham  and 
Cbpperton,  BMaidsnn,  Bwrtb,  Onrweg,  he.;  Ben- 
nell,  Gfog.  of  Btrod.  vol.  ii.  pp.  273,  foil. ;  Heeren, 
Affiem  NmHeHS,  vol  L  pf*.  sai,  folL)   [P.  &] 
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GA'BArUI  MONIES  (t^  rdpaifM  6^^),  a  moan- 
toin  elMin  of  Mitaretwiui  CMaarieiuib,  fermiii);  a 

pHrt  of  the  ran^e  which  wparati-.n  the  vallcvs  of  the 
CljiiMlaiib  and  Savus.  (HtuL  iv.  2.  §  14.) '  [!'.  S.] 

GARBATA  HONS  (Fcip^ara  {  rh  rd^arof 
tpnt  rtol.  iv.  7.  §§  26,  31 X  the  southern 
portion  of  the  rid}!;e  of  mountains  which  se(Nirated 
Aeihiopia  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  which  tlie  moul 
houtherly  and  lofti^t  prnjectioa  was  Mount  Eleplias 
(^Cape  Ftlir  or  Djtbtl  Fvtl\  The  entire  ran^e 
commenced  at  the  eastern  fniiitier  of  Epypl  and 
Aetluopin,  and  pxtendad  from  the  15th  to  the  1 1  th 
rli'L^w  of  hit.  N.,  runniiip  for  the  most  part  in  a  SE. 
direction.  Aethiopia,  or  tiie  niixlern  Abyuinia^  is 
«  refnon  of  bigfalanida  which,  as  they  advance  aoolb- 
ward,  iiirn-n;^  in  altitii<U>.  Moiis  (i.irbata  com- 
menced to  the  S.  of  Axunie,  and  was  the  loftiest 
portion  of  Uie  mnf!«.  It  oootafaMi  mines  of  f^»ld 
Bud  quarries  of  porphvrv.  [\V.B,D3 

GA'KEA,  GAKEA'TES.  [Tkoka.] 

OARESCUS  (IV4<rMor  ef.  TafUvms,  Ptol.  iii. 
13.  §  25;  Grresci,  I'lin.  iv.  10).  a  place  in  Mace- 
donia, probablj  somewhere  in  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  nver  Zyjtactee — IftPtScopo*     [E*  B.  J.J 

GARGA'NUS  (t^  TtipTavev,  Strab.),  a  mountain 
and  promontory  on  the  E.  ooaat  of  Italy,  atill  called 
Monte  Gargano,  which  oonstitates  one  of  the  most 
remarlcablo  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Italian  jwninsula,  beitiir  tlic  only  projeclitiK  headland 
of  any  importance  tliut  breaks  the  monotonous  line 
of  coast  along  the  Aidriatie  fion  (Hramlo  to  Ameima, 
It  is  fonnod  by  a  conipict  maju  of  limestone  moun- 
taina,  attaining  in  their  hi>;hest  point  an  elevation  uf 
5180  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extending  ntit  less  than 
35  miles  from  W.  to  ]•].  Thoneh  consi.stinjr  of  the 
aame  limcstoue  willi  the  Apcunines,  and  therefore 
geologicallj  oonneeted  with  them,  this  moontab 
group  is  in  fart  wholly  isolated  and  detnclieil,  being 
separated  from  tlie  nearest  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
by  a  broad  strip  of  level  coantiy,  »  portion  of  the 
great  plain  of  Apulia,  which  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  banks  of  the  Aufidua  to  those  of  the 
Frentoi.  (Swinbnrm^s  TVoeelr,  toI. i  pp.  151, 152; 
Zannooi,  Carta  del  Regno  diNapolL)  Its  confipu- 
ration  is  noticed  by  many  ancit-nt  writers.  Strabo 
s|ieaka  of  it  as  a  promontory  projecting  oat  to  sea 
from  Sipontnm  towanls  the  £.  for  the  apace  of  300 
stadia;  a  diNtanec  which  is  nearly  com>ct,  if  mea- 
sured along  the  OKist  to  the  extreme  {xiiut  near 
ViestL  (Strah.  ri.  p  284.)  Lncan  also  wdl  de- 
ecribes  it  as  standing  forth  into  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  exposed  to  the  N.  wind  from  Dahnutia, 
and  the  S.  wind  from  Calabria.  (Lucan,  v.  379.) 
In  ancient  times  it  was  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oak  (-'  QuerceU  Gaigani,"  Uor.  Carm.  ii.  9. 7 ;  "  Gar- 
^anom  neroos,** M.  Ep. iL  I. SOS;  SIL  Ital.  h.  5MX 
which  have  of  late  years  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
though,  according  to  Swinburne,  some  portions  of 
them  were  still  risible  in  his  time  (TVavelr,  vol.  i. 
p.  15.'>;  Giustiniani,  I>i:.  Georfr.  del  Reijno  <!i  Xa- 
poU^  pUii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9i — US).  Stnd>o  mention.s 
in  this  neigliboDrhood  (but  without  directly  connect- 
in,'  it  with  the  Gar^anu-)  a  hill  calle«l  Drimn,  about 
liX)  stadia  distant  from  the  sea,  ou  which  were  two 
shrines  of  heroes  (t;p<pa),  the  one  of  Calchas,  with 
an  oracle  which  was  consulted  in  the  same  manner 
.IS  that  of  Faunus  in  Latium;  Uie  other  of  Puda- 
leirius,  from  beneath  which  flowed  a  small  stream 
gitlcd  with  aatmoniinary  healing  powers.  The  same 
circumstances  are  alludeil  to  hy  Lycophron,  fnim 
whom  it  would  appear  that  Uiu  slieom  was  named 


Althacna.  (Strbb.  vi.  p.  284;  Ljoophr.  AUx.  1047 
—1055.)   The  exact  kxaK^  Iws  been  a  SBbject  ef 

(li.spute;  hut  as  we  find  a  similar  mention  of  a  ytrvarn 
of  limpid  water  which  healed  ail  digeaeem,  in  the  k> 
gend  of  the  appearsnee  of  SL  Ifidbad  that  gave  tms 
to  the  foundation  of  Uie  modem  town  of  Monte  S. 
Angelo,  —  on  a  lofty  hill  forming  one  of  the  <^£!dKM}ta 
of  the  Gargauus,  about  6  miles  from  Mamfrtdamia^ 
—  it  seems  very  probable  that  this  was  no  other  than 
the  DiTuin  of  Strabo,  and  that  the  Mnctuary  of  the 
artlian;;L'l  lias  succeeded,  as  is  to  <  ftiu  the  tits*,  to 
another  object  of  local  worship.  The  w  hole  mnse  of 
Mt.  Garganus  is  now  fn^piently  called  Monte  S.  A%- 
ffcio^  from  the  celebrity  of  this  spot;  and  the  uaiue 
of  Drinm  sesms  to  have  been  sometimes  naed  with 
the  i^me  extension  among  the  Grtvlv>,  ri>  tlj-r*-  is 
very  little  doubt  that  for  'Apiw  in  Scykx  we  bitouki 
read  A/»fer,  the  promontory  of  which  he  is  then 
s)ieaking  beiii;:  (>\i.!eiitly  the  .vaine  at  tha  ChygaaOk 
(ScyL  §  1.4;  Grooov.  ad  Ivc.) 

On  the  soDthem  slope  of  lit  Gargamta,  ahont 
4  miles  K.  of  MomltSL  Angela,  a  ^traggling  vilU;:e 
still  called  McUmmki,  idth  a  tower  and  auiaU  port, 
has  preserved  the  name  «f  tiu  Hatiiivs  of  Bonn^ 
which  is  correctly  described  by  an  old  conmientatsr 
Hs  **  mens  et  promoutorium  in  Apulia."  The  name 
appears  to  have  properly  bdouged  to  this  aootheia 
oflVli(K>t  of  the  Garganus;  but  m  one  passage  Hacafli 
would  seem  to  apply  the  name  of  "  Matiiu  <«cu- 
mina"  to  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  range.  All 
these  hills  are  covered  with  aromatic  herbs,  and  pro- 
duce excellent  honey,  whence  the  well-known  allu-ioo 
of  the  same  poet  to  the  ''  apis  Matina."  (Uur.  Comi. 
i.  28. 3,  iT.  2. 27,  Epod.  16. 28.)  Lucan  abii>s|imh 
of  the  **  calidi  huxeta  Matini "  as  adjoining  and  fivtr- 
looking  the  pUina  of  Apulia  (ijL  182).  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  atoirnof  this  name,  as 
suppose*!  by  one  of  the  old  scholiasts  of  Horacv;  and 
certaiidy  no  authority  for  the  change  soggested  by 
some  modem  writers,  that  we  should  read  io  Play 
^fa^ina^cx  f«ir  Merlnntes  ex  (  Jarga:io."  H  dsteUM 
and  others  have  dearly  shown  that  -an  ancient  tonn 
called  MBRDiim  stood  near  the  NE.  pobt  of  the 
promontory,  alxiut  5  miles  from  the  modem  FaesCk 
It  contumed  to  be  a  bishop's  see  until  late  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  site  is  still  marked  by  an  an- 
cient church  called  Sta.  Maria  di  Merino.  ( Holsten. 
SoU  in  Clucer.  p.  278:  K'omanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  214.) 

The  flanking  ridges  which  extend  down  to  the  M.-a  i.>a 
bothsidesaf  the  Garganus  afford  ^everal  coves  or  small 
harlxHirs  well  adapteil  for  ."-licllei  iiig  sui.nll  vesseL-% 
Of  these  the  one  now-  calletl  J'tn-to  Greco,  about 
8  miles  S.  of  Vietti,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  ths 
AoASt's  PoHTi's  of  Pliny,  which  he  appears  to  j.l»re 
S.  ot  the  promontoiy.  Ihe  I'oKxta  Gajucae  uf  the 
same  author  was  situated  between  the  pwnwtury 

and  the  I.acus  Pantanus  (^La§0  M  Leiina')  :  it 
cannot  be  ideutihed  with  certain^;  bnt  it  seeuM 
probable  that  it  waa  dtualed  at  the  entranoa  of  the 

lake  now  called  Lat/o  di  Vavano,        [K.  IL  Bwl 
GABGA'PlllA  FO.NS.  [Pi^t-vea.] 
GAltOARA  (Jiprfapa  or  rofryopof),  one  of  the 
heights  of  Mount  Ida  in  Troas  (Horn.  IL  vilL  4^ 
xiv.  292),  which  continued  to  bear  this  name  even, 
in  the  tune  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  583 ;  com{i.  Plin.  v.  32; 
Macrob.  Sat.  v.  20;  Stepli.  B.  $.  r.).    Its  nu«leni  ^ 
name  1.^  said  to  be  Kmdng.    (Walp<»le*s  Memoirs 
relating  to  Turhy,  p.  120.)    A  town  of  the  aame 
name  existed  from  early  times  upon  thai  heif^or 
rather  on  a  branch  of  it  forming  a  caf*  on  the  north 
of  the^buy  of  Adramyitium,  between  Antaudrus  aqd 
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In  tho  rarlic>t  times  it  is  said  to  linve  been 
inhabited  bjr  Loie^es,  but  nftenranls  to  huTe  received 
A&Aim  coloiriats  frjin  Amu,  and  othen  fipom  Ililrtn- 

rliii.  (St  rab.  /.  c  pp.  GOG ,  G 1 0 ;  ^Iel;^  i.  1 8 ;  Ttol.  v.  2. 
S.)  The  name  of  Uiis  town  is  in  soine  autliors 
in'mpelt  'lipyavov,  as  Id  Ptolamf,  and  Xdryapa,  an  in 
Uieroclo.  The  territory  roand  Gargara  wiu  cele- 
hnXtd  for  its  ftrtilitr.  (Vin».  Georg.  L  103;  Senec. 
Pkoem.  iv.  608.)  The  modem  villa;^  of  Ine  probably 
oocapies  the  site  of  aiiciimt  Gargara.«*-    [L.  S.] 

GARGA'KIUS  LOCUS,  a  place  in  Gallia  N.ir- 
bonetuis,  known  only  frura  an  inscription  of  the  time 
•f  yiHll*"  D'AnviUe  {Notice,  received  an 
exact  copy  of  it  fiiiin  Bartlip'Icmy.  This  in>crip:io:i 
records  the  "  Pagani  pagi  Lurreti  qui  sunt  tinibu.-< 
AreUtensiani  loco  Gargario  **  Th«  plaoe,  which  is 
still  call«'<!  Cnrguiea,  is  at  tlie  foot  of  a  mountain 
called  i>t.JHlon;  "  and  the  plain  which  extends  from 
the  ffBot  «f  this  moantain  aa  fiur  iltth^M,  In  the 
iliiTotion  of  ^farseiUe,  is  cal!c<l  Lafrau.  and  this 
mar  be  the  Fagns  Lucretus  of  the  inscription  " 
(DOtovafo).  [O.  L.] 

GAKGETTUS.  [Attica,  p.  327.] 
GAKI  (rdpi,  Isid.  Char.  ap.  HtuU.  roL  iL  a  9), 
»  onall  pifaiee  hi  Ariana,  moafe  likely  repreNntea  now 
bjr  Okore,  to  the  cast  of  Fcnrah.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as  Ghiram,  whicli  lies  to  the  KE.  from 
ferrak.  Manneit  (v.  2.  s.  61)  has  supposed  that 
it  is  the  same  as  Greitkk  to  the  NK.  of  Bust,  on  the 
Flirnul.  wliicli.  however,  in  more  likely  to  Im;  the  Clmt- 
ri.sxrhe  <>r  ('h.-xtrlM-lie  of  Ptulemy  (vi.  17.  s.  5).  [V.] 
GAKIX.M^l  {rapiyatot  aadVaftV^aioi),  nicntiuu,  ,1 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  IG.  §  !>)  as  a  population  of  the 
country  of  the  ikru.    [Sekes.]        [K-G.  L.] 

G  A  KITES,  ■  people  of  Aqnitanm  (Caea.  B.  O. 
iii.  27).  who  submitted  to  P.  Crassus,  ti.  c  56. 
T  hey  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  between  tlie  Klusates 
nnd  Atuci,  and  the  posHioa  of  hoth  of  these  peoples 
is  known  witli-n  (crtain  limits.  [Ei.l'SATKS, 
Ai;sci.J  Some  writers  would  connect  the  name 
Onritea  with  the  name  Gtn,  «  branch  of  the  Ga- 
ronne. But  the  reading  Gurites  is  not  certain  in 
Caesars  text.  Schneider  (ed.  Caea.  BtlL  GalL)  has 
taken  the  readinir  Gates.  [G.  L.  ] 

GA'RIUS  (Tdpios),  a  Jilace  on  the  vivisl  of 
Paphlagonia,  80  stadia  to  the  ca^t  of  Callistcatia. 
(Mnreian  Heracl.  Peripl.  p.  72;  Anoajm. 

GAKIZIM.  [Gerizim.] 

OAROOELI  or  GKAIlK^ELI,  an  Alpine  peoj.lc, 
who  with  the  t'etitrones  and  Caturige.i  attacked 
Ciej<ar  (ii.  r .  .5S)  in  his,  m  ircli  ("nmi  Ocelum,  the 
must  wealeni  place  in  (ialliii  Ci.silpina,  over  the  Alps 
into  the  country  of  the  Voeontti.  {B.  O.  L  10.) 
The  rending  Graioccli  is  faid  to  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  it.  (Schneider,  ed.  Cacs.  B.  G,  i.  10.) 
These  people  aie  mnlioned  bf  no  other  wiitei^  but, 
n>  we  know  wliere  the  Centmnf^  aivl  Catiiri^es  lived, 
we  may  sappoee  that  the  Garowli  were  near  them. 
D^Anrille,  aa'  be  often  does,  Jetenninw  their  position 
•imply  by  the  aid  of  h  name.  The  reseinhlanre  be- 
tween tlie  names  Ocelum  and  Garoceli,  he  says, 
fixes  the  place  of  the  Oaroceli  in  tlie  Tnller  of  IVa- 
gelas  and  of  CluMon,  and  consequently  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina.  But  it  is  clear  that  Caesar  means  that 
tliey  were  an  Alpine  jieople,  whom  he  met  after 
Ifuving  Ocelum.  Walckenaer  ht\s  a  conjectnrc 
about  them  which  is  ingenious;  and  it  may  also  be 
tnie.  He  says  that  they  occupied  the  Maurienne 
and  the  valley  which  is  contiguous  to  tiie  Mauri- 
CMae^  to  the  east  of  MoM  Genu,  the  Valdi  Km, 
yoi^  I.  ' 
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wlii*-!i  ( (nitaiiis  n  plan*  called  Usargllo  and  a  canton 
of  the  .same  name.  And  he  adds,  what  is  mora  to 
the  pnqxiee,  that  in  an  ancient  doennwnt,  St  Jean 
do  Maurienne  is  called  Johannes  GarocelliuH.  Ho 
has  other  argunwnta  alaok  (jGit^t  dbt  C?aii^ 
vol.  i.  p.  542.)  [G.  L.] 

(JABBHUEXUS,  a  river  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  z=the  Yate  (or  ror-moath  Kivcr)  both 
in  respect  to  name  and  pUce.  [K.G.  L.] 

GAKRiANNONUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  tho 
Notitia  as  a  ^tation  under  the  Conns  Litton'.^  Sii.r- 
oniri  fur  the  KqnUex  Stahlfs{aui=^Buryh  Viistle  in 
Norfolk,  where  Human  irmains  are  fonnd.  [U.  G.  L.] 

GAHS.VI  IJA  {Vapciioupa),  a  small  town  in  Cap. 
padiKia  ln»ni  which  the  praefectuin  Unrtauria  or 
Gartauritu  dcrired  its  namOb  (Strah.  sir.  p.  668; 
comp.  xii.  534.  and  568,  where,  pi'rlinps  raprraoupwv 
is  to  be  read  for  Kramer's  rapoai8vpot¥ ;  Plin.  vi.  3{ 
PtoL  y.  6.  §  14.)  [L.  S.] 

GARSAURITIS.    fGAUsAt  ua.] 

UAKUMNA  (i  rapouifasj  rapvm\:  Garonne). 
TibttUna  (i.  7,11)  calh  this  river  ^'Magnua  Ga- 
rumna:"  but  Ausonius  (^Moaella,  v.  483)  makes  tbt 
name  feminine  (aei|aoreae...Garttinnae).  Tbefomia 
Gammna,  Garnma,  and  Ganmda  oeeurt  the  faMt  in 
a  letter  of  Symmachiis  to  Aiusonius,  aoditiaptr- 
haps  the  origin  of  the  name  Gkvnde, 

The  Garomna,  the  moot  aoatlwm  of  the  three  great 
rivers  of  Fnnwa  which  flow  into  tlie  Atlantic,  rises 
in  the  Pyrenees,  witnin  the  pre.sent  kintjdotn  of 
Sfiain.  The  river  has  a  north  and  NXE.  course 
tu  Ttdot'a  ( Tf/u/otiaa),  from  which  town  it  has  a 
L'cneral  N'NW.  cmir-e  to  Llnnlijrala  {nunfenux). 
lielovf  Bordeaux  it  turuia  a  lai'ge  aestuury,  which 
Sirabo  (p.  190)  calb  a  sm-teke  (At^llf•M^A(r<ra). 
The  navigation  of  the  l'j>j>*r  Caronnr  ns  far  ihnvn 
as  thejtmctifHi  of  the  Taruis  (/  uni)  below  J  otUoute 
ia  mnd>  impeded.  At  Soi^num  it  ia  •  fine  tide 
river,  ai'.d  the  tide  .lsci'ihIs  2tl  nsiles  above  Bor- 
deiiux.  This  river  has  several  large  brunches:  on 
the  tif^t  bank,  the  ArrUffHj  the  rum,  the  Lot 
(f)lti.s),  and  the  I)or<h>gnc  (I)iiranin>),  wblcfa  flows 
into  the  aestoarj;  on  the  left  bank,  the  (?in,  the 
Butfse,  and  same  othen.  The  kngth  of  the  GiaroMM 
is  Maid  to  be  about  360  miles,  and  the  Dordogne  is 
near  300  miles  long.  In  fact,  the  Dordi*gnt  and 
Ganmm  are  two  distinct  rivers  which  flow  into  one 
acstuaij,  now  called  the  Gironde.  The  b.a.>in  of 
the  Garonne  is  nnieh  lc>s  than  that  of  the  fxnre, 
but  larger  than  the  basin  of  tlie  Stine.  It  in  a  coun- 
try which  lies  within  well^detined  limits,  the  Pyre- 
:hi>}*,  the  ("t'rfTijus,  the  mountains  of  the  Auverynf, 
and  tlie  Ocean.  Port  of  tlie  bahin  of  the  Garonne 
waa  the  Aquitania  of  Caaaar,  who  makes  the  Ga- 
rmnmi  the  boundary  between  the  Aqaitani  and  the 
Celtae  {B.G.  i.  I). 

Skrabo  (p.  190)  and  Heh  (Iii.  S)  deeeribe  the 
Ganunna  ri?«inp  in  the  Pyn-nees.  Strabo  inrfkes 
tiie  Garuinna  flow  ^larallel  tu  Uic  Pyrenees,  and  the 
twvigable  part  of  it  he  aaya  is  9000  stadia:  it  la 
increcL^tHl  by  three  stream.s.  and  then  enters  the  se» 
between  the  Sontones  and  the  Bituriges  lusci  [Bi- 
TORiOK^s],  both  Celtic  nations.  He  speaks  of  the 
miiuilis  of  the  river  (a<  iK6o\ai)  an  fonning  the 
aastuarf:  he  probably  means  tlie  ^per  Garonne 
and  the  Bofthgm.  Mela*a  deacrtption  ia  mnch 
more  ctimplete:  he  describes  tlie  Upper  part  of  tho 
river  as  shallow  for  a  great  distance  and  scarcely  na. 
vigable,  except  when  it  is  swollen  by  wintry  rains 
or  melted  snow;  aa  it  approaelMa  the  ocean  tidcai  it 
L  fuKor,  and  beeonm  widar  aa  it  proceeds;  at  laat  it 
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is  like  a  pmit  sea  channpl,  can  ie.s  larpe  ships,  and 
tosses  naTigatora  about  in  a  furiuiut  manner,  parti- 
edtrlj  whoi  the  wind  and  the  stieam  are  not  the 
R.-\mc  way.  Mela  tnay  jiroli.iljly  luive  hcanl  of  the 
viulence  with  which  the  tide  entent  the  (Jironde. 
lUft  njt  that  there  is  m  iahud,  Antrae,  in  the 
uttMUj  of  the  Omnmmj  but  than  b  no  inland  now. 

[0.  L.] 

GABUVNT,  aa  Aquitanian  people  roentieiied  bj 

fewer  [Gakitk8.J  It  may  bi-  inferred  from  the 
name  that  tlicj  were  on  the  Garumna.  A.  de 
Vakie  suppoaea  tihat  they  occupied  a  tract  now 
called  Riviirt  along  the  Garonne,  to  the  north  of 
the  Conrenae,  or  of  the  diocese  of  St,  Bertrand  de 
Commin^,  as  &r  as  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
JUeax.  Thu  ooDjecture  is  accepted  bj  D'Anrille 
and  other  writers;  and  it  may  be  true.  But  there 
\6  no  direct  evidence  that  it  is  tnie.         [G.  L.] 

GASANDES  (Jaaav^tts),  an  Arab  tribe,  men- 
tioned  by  Diodonus  Siculns  (iii.  44),  identical  with 
the  Cassanitae  of  Ttuleniy,  and  the  Ca.'isandreis  of 
AgatharchideK.  Diodorus  places  th«m,  with  the  Afi- 
b.iei,  next  to  the  I)cb.ie,  on  the  south,  in  a;Treement 
with  Ftolemy,  who  finds  them  sooth  of  the  Cinaedo- 
oolpitae, — Us  name  for  the  Defaae,  — and  gives 
Bndeo  as  the  name  of  tluir  rnpital  (vi.  7.  §  G). 
Diodortu  and  Acatharchides  agree  in  remarking  on 
thedlflMmMlh  «f  tiie  dinate  of  thin  part  of  Anhia 
fnm  that  of  the  other  parts  "  This  c  ountry,"  says 
Diodonu,  **m  not  scorched  as  are  the  neighbouring 
regions,  bat  ie  eften  eoverad  with  aoft  and  thidc 
cluud«,  from  which  distil  enowl  and  refreshing 
•Jioeren,  which  render  eren  the  summer  temperate. 
The  ooontry  producee  all  kinds  of  fmits,  and  is  re- 
markably rich,  but,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  not  properly  cultivateil ;  they  collect 
gold  in  large  quantities,  which  they  find  in  the  na- 
tural fissures  of  the  earth,  not  in  the  form  of  gold- 
dust,  hut  in  nujTCots,  the  small«>t  of  which  equal  in 
size  the  olive-sloiie;  the  largest  are  litllc  inferior  to 
the  walnut  The  natives  wear  them  round  their 
wrists  and  necks,  all emated  with  transparent  {N^hbles. 
Having  an  abundance  of  gold,  but  a  scarcity  of 
copper  and  iron,  they  are  |^  t»  barter  tlia  fbriiwr 
with  the  men  hants  for  an  eqnal  weight  of  the  latter," 
An  identity  both  uf  climate  and  name  enables  us  to 
fix  the  Qatandee  immedwtely  to  the  sooth  and 
south-east  of  Mckkrv.  in  Mount  Gazmn,  the  country 
of  Zobran,  of  whicJi  Burckluirdt  reports:  "Gnipcs 
abound  in  the  monntains.  Moat  otberfivlte  are  cul- 
tivated in  the.>o  inountainH,  whoie  water  is  at  all 
tiroee  abundant,  and  the  climate  temperate.  Snow 
has  sometiinii  fiJlHtMid  water  been  fnuen,  as  far  as 
Sada."  (TVooeli  Ai  ArMa,  toL  ii.  p.  377,  quoted 
ly  Forster,  Arabia,  toI.  ii.  p.  144.)       [G.  W.] 

GASO'RUS,  OAZC/RUS  (Viamftos,  PtoL  iii.  13. 
{(  31 ;  ri^»f>os,  Stc;  h.  B.),  a  toim  of  the  Edoni 
in  Macedonia,  and,  probably,  the  same  place  as  the 
Graero  of  the  Peutini^er  Table.  Gusorus,  there- 
fore, probably  stood  bctwci  n  Tragilos  and  Kuporia, 
towards  the  NW.  end  of  Jfons  Pangaeiw.  (I.eakr. 
Trac.  in  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ji29.)  [E.  J  B.l 

GATH  (PcO,  rcrra:  Eth.  rceaiotX  one  of  the 
five  principal  cities  of  the  Phili.slines  (Jo<fi.  xi.  22; 
1  Sam.  T.  8,  Ti  17),  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
Goliath  and  his  gigantic  fiunily.  (I  Sem.  zrii.  4  ; 
S  Sam.  xx\.  18 — 22.)  It  was  taken  by  Uzziah,  and 
dismantled.  (2  Chron,  xxvL  6.)  Jnsephus  reckons  it 
to  dta  trAe  of  Dan  (Awl.  t.  1.  §  22),  and  says  that 
Hsiokiah  took  the  cities  of  tJie  Pliilibtines  from  Gaza 
to  Gath.  {AnL  iz.  13.  §  3.)  St.  Jerome  speaks  of 


'  if  35  a  city  of  the  Philiatinw  on  the  ecmfiofs  of  Ja- 
daea,  between  EleutberupoliA  and  Gaza,  whweiwry 
extensive  village  ensted  in  his  day.  (Ccmmnt  h 
Mich,  i.  10).  There  can  \^  little  doubt  that  tkis 
same  is  iutettded  in  the  OnomaHicon  ($.  v.  Til), 
though  it  is  thsroerroBsoiiBlf  slated  to  be  five  laia 
from  ElentheropoHs,  on  the  road  to  Dto^pjib  or  | 
Ljdda.  (BeUnd,iVaae«<.«.v.)  The  iabatataiiUrf 
Bej^eM(E]entheropolis)  speak  of  a  vilhgenMi 
Kuryet-fldat,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant  froa 
Beit-Jtl/rin^  on  the  road  to  Askehm.  It  maj,  pa- 
bap»,  be  pmnitted  to  haiard  tibo  eoigeetao  tkt  Ai 
preMnt  Beit-Jebrin  —  the  classical  BetoparU  in,i 
Eleutheropolis — marks  the  site  of  the  ancieat  Qstk  i 
[Bktiiooabuis.]  fOiW.]  ' 

GATil  HEPHER  {r*0x9^h  r<u«W,  LXX; 
r*69*<pd,  Kiise!).  Onom.),  a  town  of  Gahke  io  tbi 
tribe  of  Ziibulon  {Josh.  xix.  13),  the  native  plac««f 
the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings,  ziv.  25).  ScJaose 
pl.-ucs  it  two  miles  from  Sepphoris,  on  the  roed  to 
,  Tibc-rias,  a  small  village  in  hts  day,  where  the  tocb 
I  of  the  prophet  was  shown.    (Proem,  in  Jomm.) 
I  The  tomb  was  shown  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  istbt 
mountains  near  bepphoris,  in  the  twelfth  centmr 
I  (7VwMii^VDLLp.8O,ed.Jiyi0r);aiidiotl:«Tillar 
'  f  Fl  Methhad,  situated  two  miles  east  of  the  num 
uf  Sepphoris,  the  Moslems  show  at  thu  day  the  tosb 
of  the  prophet  JcMh.   (Hobinson,  BO.  Am  nL£ 
p.  2n0.  note  1.)  [G.W.]  i 

GATU-UIMMON  (r«ap(/i^),  a  city     tk  j 
tribe  of  Dan  (JaeA.ids.  45).  assigned  tatbeLnils 
(xxi.  24;  1  Chron.  vi.  69),  i.s  (i.-j.  riVH-.i  Vr  E:  - 
bins  and  bl.  Jerome  as  situated  12  miles  £n»i  i>iai 
polis,  towards  Eleutheropolis  (Aiomait  &«.);  tal 
this  can  scarcely  be,  as  Dr.  Robinson  conjectua, 
identical  with  that  which  they  place  5  miks  fm 
Eleutheropolis,  on  the  way  to  Dtospolis,  as  the 
tance  between  the  two  termini  is  much  more  than 
17  niile.^.     (Robinson,  Bib.  lies.  vol.  ii.  p.  421.)  i 
Neither  can  it  be  that  lari^e  village  then  tassti  I 
Githha,  which  the  Onomasticam  aap|MBtS  tO  btda 
fl.itli  to  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  earned 
fruu  Axotos,  and  which  is  pUced  (s.  v.  TcdN)  kr- 
tween  Antipatris  and  Jaamia.    (Hehnd,  raloat 
p.  786.)  [G.  W.]  I 

G A'lUEAE  (TaBttU :  Etk.  Fadf tfn}f),  a  ton  <^  ' 
Arcadia  in  the  dietriet  OitndtiB,  dtnated  opoa  tia 
rivnr  (;.^tllf■:l*n^i  (rafltoras).  which  rose  nf^r  t!i< 
place,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  CamioQ  (lUP* 
ytdfv),  rising  in  the  teciitoty  of  Aegys,  fleaei  irti 
the  Alpheius.  Gatheae  is  placed  by  the  best  nvAni 
authorities  at  Kfrddk«$.  (Paus.  viii.  34.  §§ 
Steph.  B.  «.  V. ;  Boblaye,  Redkanku,  <fc.  p  lO; 
Leake,  Pehponnetiaca,  p.  234;  Cwtins,  AiyM- 
nesos,  vol.  i.  pp.  291,  336.) 

GATHEATAS.  [Gatiikae,] 
GAVGASIET.A  (tA  rairyoMnAo,  PtoLvl.  l.§5; 
Steph.  B.  g.  r.),  a  8niall  villaire  of  Assyria,  abool  12 
miles  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Lycus,  at  no  grttt 
distance  from  tho  fivsr  Bumadns.  It  was  the  actial 
.scene  of  the  la.st  preat  battle  between  Darrius  lod 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  sometimes  called  list  j 
of  Arbela,  thoogfa  this  placo  was  at  eome  di»taan 
from  the   real   Kittle-Wd.    [Akbki-A  ]  J^tnbo 
states  that  the  word  Gaogamehi  means  "Cinitlj 
house,**  and  that  It  was  so  called  because  Dm 
pave  the  pl:ice  for  the  snpj>firt  arirl  nouri-'hinent 
one  of  his  camels  whicli  was  much  wearied  with  ^ 
march  (xvi.  p.  737).    Pliny  places  the  fowate*"  | 
west  of  the  Orontes  (vi.  26.  8.  30).  Each  of  tbf  tire 
fonns  Gangamek  and  Gaugamda  admits  of  apbos- 
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tion  from  the  Persian  ;  the  first  might  be  derivetl  frotn 
Kkdmek  (the  house-home),  the  secoiui  from  Gdh 
<Iai,  GA),  (the  pltc«).  Armn,  on  the  authority 
of  I'tolorny  and  ArUtobu]u-<,  h.-w  conrrtrd  the  mis- 
take about  the  plMM  where  the  battle  was  really 
ftn^ht.  atating  tiiat  ft  mm  ai  GaQgamela,  and  not 
at  Arbela:  he  odds  the  conjecture,  tliit  Ar!«  la, 
bai^g  a  well-known  dUoo,  while  Gan§amela,  oa  the 
other  hand,  was  one  little  known,  obtuned  the  credit 
of  lmrin;r  been  the  exact  site  uf  the  conflict;  he 
Bttggeittf  that  the  two  pUces  are  as  far  apart  as 
Skhunia  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  or  Artemisia 
fiwnAegina  or  Sunium  (Ane^.ri.  12).  Plutarch 
airrees  with  Arrian.  (AUz.  c.  31.)  Ammianos 
follows  the  same  opinion  (xxtii.  6).  Curtlus, 
an  the  other  hand,  calls  the  field  of  battle  Arbela 
(iv.  c  9).  Stcphantis  calls  it  a  place  of  IVrsis,  jrro- 
babljr  because,  in  hiis  time,  all  that  port  of  Meso- 
potaana  waa  anbjeek  to  the  Persian  Empira.  It  is, 
jxrhap'i,  represented  by  a  small  place  now  called 
KamydU ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  the  one  marked  in 
Miebohr^e  fthp  (ii.  ^284»  tah.45>  as  that  ie  too 
near  to  Moisul  and  too  far  fn>iii  Arln  la  ;  Nicbnhr 
luuisclf  is  inclined  to  place  the  scene  of  action  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kkatmr^  which  be  calls  a  smalt 
tributary  of  the  <7^^'rt^r  Zai.  [Auhela.]  [V.] 

GAULANi'TIS  (ravAovms),  the  naue  of  a  di- 
TUon  of  Pklaestine,  the  limits  of  which  an  not  very 
accaimt^  defined  by  Josephus.  He  assigns  Gala- 
deoa  and  Gaolanitis  to  the  dominion  of  0^,  king  of 
Badian  (^AnL  iv.  5.  §  3),  and  extends  tlieee  districts 
(the  former  he  now  calls  Galaaditis)  to  Mount  Le- 
banon (viii.  2.  §  3),  making  them  identical  witlj 
what  is  descrilxHl  in  S<riptua'  as  Ramoth  Gih  ad,  the 
cities  of  Jair,  the  regions  of  Argob,  which  is  Baslian, 
sixty  lar^p  cities,  &c.  (1  Kings,  iv.  l.'l)  Ho  niakea 
it,  with  liippeae  and  Gadariii,  the  c«uitern  limit  of 
Galilee,  and  therefore  the  wcttemmost  of  the  districts 
whicl)  he  assii^n.s  as  the  dominions  of  kiiic  A::nppa, 
vis.,Gamalitica,Gaulanitis,  Uatanaca,and  Tntchonitis. 
CA  J.  iii.  3.  §§  1 , 5.)  These  Aviaiana»hoirafver,  are  nol 
always  ob.scrved,  even  by  the  Jewish  historian  him- 
self;  for  Gainala,  which  in  the  last-cited  pMsage 
lEiivee  its  name  to  a  district,  b  efsewlisre  reckoned  to 
Gaulanitis  (Ant.  xviii.  1.  §  1);  and  Ju  ia'^,  who  is 
in  this  ptfsage  calked  a  <iaulanite,  is  usually  desig- 
nated a  OaBbMan  (lb.  §  6,  xx.  5.  §  2,  B.J.  ii.  8. 
ft  1,  and  17.  §  8),  as  he  is  also  in  Acts  (v.  37)  For 
tlie  solution  of  this  difficulty,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort,  as  Beknd  and  others  have  done,  to  the  bypo- 
tliesis  of  two  Gamalaaybat  to  snpf>i>$e  that  Galilee  is 
sometimes  ut$ed  in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  .«ea  of  Tiberias.  From  these  scattered 
notices,  the  district  of  Ganlanitis  Proper  may  be 
itafeir  fixed  to  the  ea,->t<Tn  .side  of  the  river  Jordan, 
from  the  northern  exlrt'unty  of  the  »ea  of  Galilee  (for 
Bethsaida  Julias  was  sitaated  in  Lower  GauhuiitLt, 
J5L«/.  ii.  9.  §  1)  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
roots  of  Lebanon  and  Hennon.  Its  extent  in  width 
it  ii  impossible  to  da6ne  with  any  aeettrBey,ae  there 
i.s  n  )  wfll-dcfincd  natural  b<iundary  to  tl>e  mountain 
r^un  and  high  table-land  of  the  country  east  uf  the 
Jocdan,  ontil  it  dnke  into  the  great  plun  of  the 
Haurjin.  [BaTAHAK.v.]  It  is  sujiposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  town  of  Gaulan,  the  Scrip- 
ture GoiASr.  (Ifehmd,  Aifaesl.  p.  317.)    [G.  W.] 

GAULOPES,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentione<l  otdy  by 
I'liny  (vi.  28),  who  places  tlienirWith  the  CuATtf^ii, 
at  the  Sinus  Capeu.s,  on  the  west  «f  the  Penian 
gulf,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  CheU  or  Kntiff 
baj.  (Fot»ier,iiraMa,voLiL  p.216.)    £G.  W.J 
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G AULOS  (PaCAoi:   Eth.  racX/TTjf,  Gaulilanus: 
Goto),  an  ifthind  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Sicily  and  the  coast  of  .^rica,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  the  much  larger  and  more  im- 
portant island  of  Melita  or  Mtdta.    Gaulos  is  itself, 
faowerer,  of  oontiderable  extent,  being  10  miles  in 
length  by  about  5^  in  breadth,  and  the  «iil  is  fertile: 
hence  the  island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  fnim 
a  very  early  period;  and  Scyhut,  the  most  ancient 
author  by  whom  it  is  noticed,  alnady  mentions  it  as 
containing  a  town  of  the  same  name.   (Scyl.  §  IK), 
p^  50;  Alela,  ii.  7.  §  18;  Strab.  vi.  p.  277';  Piin.iii. 
8.  s.  14;  Diod.  v.  12;  Steph.  H.  $  v.)    Gaulus  must 
at  all  times  have  foilowwl  the  fortunoi  uf  its  more 
powerful  neighbour  Melita;  hence  it  is  seldom  men- 
tioned separately  in  history.    But  we  learn  that  it 
was  fir^t  vi>ited  and  ci»ltiiiisod  by  tin*  Phoenicians, 
and  subsequently  passed  iuto  the  hands  of  tiie  Car- 
thagiaiaas,  in  wheae  power  it  remdned  fat  the  meet 
part  till  the  conquest  of  Sitily  by  the  Ilomatis.  At 
what  period,  or  how,  it  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  the 
Gttdn,  we  know  not;  but  that  it  nmbt  hare  done 
10  nay  be  infcrrctl  from  the  circuinstanea  that  there 
exist  coins  of  the  isUnd  with  the  iaMtiption,  in 
Greek  chmcten,  TATAlTfiN.   Nor  have  we  any 
account  of  its  conquest  by  the  Hotnans,  which  doubt- 
less took  pkce  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Melita, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv. 
xxi.  51.)    Under  the  Rimuiu  guvemment  Gaulus 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  separate  municipal  ri;:lit.s, 
we  learn  fi-um  an  inscription  ttili  extant  tlica-. 
(Cluver.  SiciL  \\  444.)     It  is  mentioned,  together 
with  Melita,  by  I'nKupius  (/i.  I',  i.  14),  wlin  ttlls  us 
that  the  (ieel  ol  iltlisariua  touched  liicic  on  Us  way 
to  Africa. 

The  island  of  Gozo  is  at  present  a  dependency  of 
that  of  Malta.  It  contains  about  8000  inhabitants, 
but  has  no  port,  being  bounded  on  all  eidss  by  steep 
or  fjerpcndicular  clilTs,  thoufrh  nf  iid  prcat  elevation. 
It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  Diodorus  should  e»pe- 
dBllymentiaa  it  as  "adorned  with  adTanta|;aoaa 

jKirts^  (KiHttriv  tbKalfHiii  K(KO(Tfir}ufiHfl,  T.  IS),  tho 
want  of  which  convenience  so  strikingly  distii^nishea 
it  from  the  neiirbbonrini;  isfaind  of  Malta. 


several  inscrij  tioti.s  of  Koinan  dati-,  (Into  contains  a 
remarltable  monument  of  antiquitv  called  the  Giaot'e 
Tower  (rorre  dei  Giganti) ;  it  la  of  drenlar  ftm 
and  bidtt  of  massive  blocks  of  stone  in  an  irregular 
manner,  resembling  the  Cyclopian  style.  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  other  building's,  constructed  in 
the  same  rude  and  uuissivc  style  of  architecture, 
which  ap[)ear  to  have  fonncd  }jart  of  an  edifice  of 
considerable  extent  consisting  of  several  chambers. 
These  remains,  which  are  wholly  distinct  in  cha- 
rnct'T  from  anything  found  in  Sicily,  are  generally 
ascribed  to  the  I'hoenicians;  but  this  rests  wholly  on 
conjecture.  Their  nearest  analogies  are  found  in  the 
buildinps  called  Suraghr,  in  Sardinia.  (Hnare, 
CUut.  Tour,  vol.  ii.  ^  293;  JUidlett.  U.  J  rat.  Arch. 
1833,  pp^  86,87.) 
Tlia  viflir,  adi^lad  hj  mat  andent  aa  wdl  aa 
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modem  authors,  wbicli  identifietl  Goulus  wilb  the 
Hflimrie  island  of  CalypMi,  is  diaeimed  nnder  the 

article  Ogyoia.  [K.  H.  H.j 

GAUBA  MONS.  Part  of  the  Jenmleni  Itin. 
eontidns  «  rante  ham  CivHts  Valentw  ( Vatence), 

oa  the  Rhone,  to  Matisio  Yajtinciun  (Gnp).  Afti-r 
karing  Mansio  Lucua  {Lite),  9  Itoman  miles  bring 
US  to  MutAtio  Volof^atiit,  which  is  {wrliap^i  VaugeUu  ; 
■od  the  Itin.  adii£,  "  inde  nscenditur  Gaurn  Mons." 
Thn  nt'xt  st  iti<in,  8  Ilmnaii  miles  from  Voloj»atis, 
is  Mut;iti(t  C'amb<»nuin.  [Camhonum.]  D'Auville 
found,  in  a  rnanuMrript  map  of  the  Dtmphbiit  •  hill 
oallfd  Col  (h'  Cdhi-f,  whidi.  as  \w  stipposos,  pre- 
serves tlie  ikuuif  Ciaura.  Walc-kt-nacr  hUppottcH  the 
Gaora  to  be  the  cliain  of  moimtains  wbidi  extends 
from  Serre,  on  a  bnincli  of  tin*  l)iir:u!rc,  to  I'Imtisa, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  plai-e  named  /<«  Ua. 
FnkMf  D^Anville  and  Waleit6aa«r  meu  the  name 
nutjirc  of  hilU.  [G.  L.] 

GAUBE'LEON.    [Andr- a.] 

GAUmON.  fANDRoe.] 

GAl'lJl'S  .Mn\S.  ;i  iiiouiit.iin  of  Cimpania.  now 
called  MotUe  Uarbaro^  in  the  immediate  ueigiiboar* 
hood  of  PntwH,  and  abottt  S  nrflM  NE.  of  Cnmae. 
It  is  in  fart  the  central  and  most  elevatoil  solBinitof 
a  range  of  volcanic  hilb  which  extenil  fium  the  pro- 
BUDtoiy  of  Misennm  to  HeapoKs  [Campaxia,  p. 
4913*  and  is  itself  nnqnestionably  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, presenting  a  distinct  and  tolerably  rp<;nhir 
crater.  (Daulicny  oa  FofcniioM,  p.200.)  Its  6lopin<; 
itideiv  ooniposed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  were  very 
favonnilili'  to  the  ;n^\vth  of  vines:  hence  the  wines 
which  it  iirixlnci'd  were  in  ancient  times  auion^  the 
most  cclebruti'il  in  Italy,  and  were  considered  to  vie 
with  thc)f.e  of  the  Kalcrnian  niid  M;i>.siciin  hills. 
(I'lin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Flor.  i.  16.  §  5;  Athen. 
i.  Ik  S6;  Stat  Sih.  ir.  3.  64;  SiL  ItaL  xii,  160.) 
The  pi*ition  of  Mr.  Gaums,  towerin;;  over  tlie  lower 
bills  which  encircled  the  kkes  Avumus  and  Lu- 
eifniia,  is  distinetlj  pointed  out  bj  Lncan  (ii.  667) 
ami  by  Sidonins  Ap>llinaris  (^Cnrm.  v.  345).  am!  is 
implied  also  by  bihus  Italicus  (tc),  who  places  it 
in  the  immediate  mighbonrtiood  «f  PnteolL  Anrefins 
Syrnmncluis  nUn,  in  a  poetic  daMeripthm  of  I'anli 
(AnthoL  Lot,  2G8,ed.  Meyer>,diBthietlj  poinU  to  the 
Tine^oTcred  flanlcs  of  Mt  Ganros  as  rhinf;  above  the 
hot  spriii^rs  of  Puti-oli  and  the  lovely  bay  of  Baiae; 
but  there  is  a  confosion  in  the  passage  of  I'liny  where 
he  speaks  of  the  vines  of  Mt  Gaurus  and  Mossicus, 
which  has  led  some  writers  to  assume  that  the  two 
hills  most  liave  been  near  together,  nnd  has  thus 
given  rise  to  much  confusion.  The  Mont  (!ain-ui> 
wascdebrated  in  Roman  history  aa  the  steiie  of  a 
preat  victory  painwl  by  the  Komans  ntidcr  M.  Va- 
lerius Cor  v  us  over  the  Siiinnitas,  b.  c.  340.  (Liv. 
vii.  32,  33.)  This  was  tlie  first  in  the  long  series 
of  conHirts  lM>twci  n  those  two  nations,  and  on  that 
account  (as  Mebuhr  remarks)  "  is  one  of  the  most 
memoTBble  in  the  history  of  the  world:  it  decided, 
like  the  prnrrnt/ntiva.  njKtn  the  -^'reat  ciMite>t  which 
hod  DOW  begun  between  the  babelhaus  and  the  Lntitus 
for  the  aoverrifnitf  of  the  world**  (vdl.  iii.  p.  no). 

The esact scene  of  the  kittle  is  not  imlicatcd;  we  are 
only  told  that  it  was  fouglit  at  tlie  foot  of  Alt. 
Gaums.   At  a  later  period  Cieero  mentiooa  this  hill 

aiiiDii^  the  fertile  districts  of  Campania  which  the 
agrarian  law  of  Uullus  proposed  to  sell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Roman  fjeople  (de  Leg.  A<jr.  ii.  14).  [E.  H.  B.] 
GAUZACA  or  GAZACA  (rou<a«a  ^  rof<£»oj, 
PtoL  vi.  18.  §  4),  a  town  t>eatcd  in  the  district  of 
the  Paropnmlsadae.   It  is  no  doubt  the  tatue  as 
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Agozaca,  one  of  the  three  cities  of  this  tribe  no- 
tiened  by  Ammhnme  (niil  6).   It  is  cs^JmImI 

by  F(  rbiger  that  it  may  be  the  ^anip  as  the  leodcn 
Uhazni.  The  name  is  protxkbly  connected  eitk 
Gaxa,  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  signifying  a  tRam 
house.  L^-] 

GAZA  (rciCa:        rafales),  a  very  soriratisd 
important  city  of  Palesthie  Pru|>cr,  firrt  flMttlMi 
in  the  southern  border  of  the  Cnnaanites  (Gobli 
19),  but  originally  inh.abitfd  by  the  ATtma,  «b» 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Capbtorims.   (AaiA  i. 
23.)    It  was  included  in  the  tribe  of  Judab  {JoA. 
XV.  47),  but  remained  in  posM^sjon  of  the  Phiiistisa 
(1  Siim.  vi.  17),  whcxse  cajMtal  it  apparently  ww 
{JufhtfB,  xvi.  2 1 ).    JoBTphus  says  that  it  was  takfc 
by  Ibv.ekiah.   (.!«/.  ix.  13.  §  s'.)    It  is  c<>U!m«l 
in  m-ubir,  as  in  sacred  history.    Arrian,  in  his£x- 
p0tUi(mofAknmder(\\.  S7),  describe:*  it  a«  staff 
city,  distant  20  stadia  fnwn  the  dca,  ?ituated  ob  a 
lofty  mound,  and  fortitied  by  a  strong  wall   It  wu 
well  pravinMied,  and  ganiMwd  by  a  fonesf  Anb 
nien  enariea  under  the  cointnand  of  an  ennocfa  nanird 
Batis  (or,  accofding  to  Josephns,  Babemcscs),  asd 
its  high  walls  baflM  the  engineen  ef  AleiMfcr 
(b.  c.  332),  who  declared  thenj^elves  nn.ible  \<<  io- 
vent  engines  powerful  enough  to  batter  such  tnsikim 
walb.   Mounds  wen  rabied  on  the  800th  ride  «f  thi 
town,  which  was  most  aifwallablo,  and  llie  en^ioa 
were  erected  on  this  artificial  foundation.  They  wm 
lircd  by  the  besieged,  in  a  spirited  sally,  tiki  lit 
rout  of  the  llaeedoniaaa  was  cfaet  krd  by  the  kin: 
in  prson,  wlio  was  severely  wounded  io  the  tbouWw 
durini;  the  .skiiniiili.    iJuiiiig  hb  slow recomy  th» 
cnpiues  that  had  been  nsed  at  Tyre  wear  s-nt  f  r, 
and  the  mound  wns  pniceeded  with  until  it  rwcW 
the  height  of  25U  feet,  and  the  width  of  a  quarter rf 
a  mile.   The  besiegers  were  thrice  repul^ed  fnom  tBr 
wall :  an<l  when  a  breach  had  been  eiTt  1 1.-  !,  in  tU 
third  assault,  and  the  ci  y  carried  by  ocai^ie.  lU 
brsTv  garrison  still  fought  with  despewis  nstivm, 
tboy  were  all  killed.    The  wcmen  and  chiWits 
^vere  reduced  to  slavery.    The  siege  had  apfsnaty 
occupied  three  or  foor  months;  and  the  csafm' 
introiiuced  a  new  jxipulition  into  the  place  liWitiK 
neighbouring  towns,  and  used  it  as  a  fcrtie* 
(Arrian,  ii.  87.  followed  by  Bp.  Thirlwall,  (ktM, 
Tol.  vi.  pp.  354—357.)    If  this  U  tru. ,  t! r  state- 
ment of  StralM>,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Alex*n*f, 
and  remained  desert,  must  be  talten  with  »ine  (josl- 
fication  (p.  759>    Indeed,  the  fipnre  w  bich  it  n  ikfl 
in  the  intermediate  i>criod  discredits  the  assertiflSflf 
Strabo  in  its  literal  sense.    Oidy  twenty  yesm  sfor 
its  captnn-  by  Alexander,  a  preat  battle  was  f«apfi' 
in  its  nri;..Iilmiirbrv«l,  between  Ptolemy  and  Don^ 
trius,  wherein  the  latter  was  defeated,  witlj  tbelw 
of  5000  slain  and  8000  prisoners.    "  Gaza,  wbm 
he  had  left  his  ba^rpape,  while  it  ojn-ned  its  i^atMli 
his  cavalry  on  his  retreat,  fell  into  the  han«i:»of<*|' 
pursuing  enemy."    (TUrlwali,  v«i  m  p.  940i} 
Apatti,  in  the  ^^nl•s  lj<  tween  Ptolemy  Philopator  aw 
Antiochus  the  Gi-eat  (u.c.  217),  it  was  uj**!  «f  • 
dpjKit  of  military  stores  by  the  Ecyp«i«n 
(I'nlyb.  V,  f.S);  and  when  the  tide  of  fortune  tun>e>l, 
it  retained  its  fidelity  to  its  old  master*,  snd  »»*  ^• 
stmyed  by  Antlochos  (fL  c  198).   And  it  i* 
tionwi,  to  the  credit  of  its  inhabitants,  by  Pohbiss 
th.it,  although  they  in  no  way  excelled  in  axn^ 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Coelosyria,  yet  tlieyfiir  sor- 
pjissed  them  in  liberality  and  fidelity  and  invinriw* 
iiardiho<Kl,  which  li.nd  shown  itfclf  in  two  f'f*^^' 
btauces,  viz.,  in  tir&t  re^i^ting  the  Persisa 
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and  thon  in  mniiitainiiiir  tln  ir  allprjlanro  to  tlip  Vcr- 
Mans  ageumt  Alexjwdcr  (xvi.  40).  It  was  e\iUeDtljr 
ft  stron*;  pluc*  in  tfie  tiiM  of  tbe  Amionean  princM, 
far  it  fctiKHl  a  siej;e  from  Junatluui  (1  Maccab.  xL 
61,  €8;  Jnaeyh,  Ant.  xiii.  5.  §  5);  and  having  been 
taken  bf  SIiimo,  not  without  resistance,  lie  ca^t  out 
its  idolatrous  inliabitants,  peopled  it  with  Jews, 
*'  made  it  stronger  tfiaii  it  wits  W-fatv,  and  hnilt 
therein  a  dwelling-i.lace  for  liinibflt  "  (xiii.  43 — 4b). 
Old|jr  a  little  later,  Alexander  Jannaeus  besieged  it 
in  vain  for  twelve  raontlis,  when  itwa.N  betrayal  into 
Jiis  hands.  lt»  importance  at  this  jicriod  is  attested 
hy  its  senate  of  500,  whom  the  oonqaerar  alair,  and 
ntti'ily  (.vi-rt!in-\v  tl-cir  city.  (.Tasc]  !!.  ,\ti(.  xiii.  1.1. 
§  -i.)  It  did  nut  lo<ig  continue  in  ruins,  tur  it  was 
one  uf  tb«  many  dties  raboilt  by  tiie  command  of 
('i:il.iiiius  (xiv.  .').  §3).  It  was  pivcn  to  Hi  io.l  the 
tinat  by  Augustus  (^B.J.  i.  20.  §  3),  but  not  in- 
riudod  In  the  dominioM  of  Ma  aon  Aitbelaas,  as 
beinjr  a  Cn  -  Im  city  (B.  &  §  3).  These  notices 
aaOciently  exjwso  tha  «mr  oif  SCmbos  statement 
abof«  dted;  nor  doea  there  seem  to  be  any  authority 
ftr  the  theory  af  the  transference  of  tlic  site,  by 
wbkh  it  has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  his  state- 
ment  with  tlieM  historical  notices.  It  is  tmc  that 
Strabo  pUces  the  city  7  stadia  from  the  liarbour 
(pk  759):  whereas  Arri.in  (/.  c.)  states  it  to  lie 
90  stadia  at  the  most;  but  tiii.->  ai^cn'{iancT  con- 
ceniini;  tba  «ta  flf  ft  toern  of  which  neither  «f  them 
oouki  have  any  very  nccunitc  kiiowl<<l;,'e,  cannot 
justify  tlie  conclusion  tiiat  the  ancient  city  had  been 
deserted,  and  another  city  of  the  aame  name  creetMl 
in  its  vicinity.  Another  and  a  dc<iMvc  ar^rtnnent 
against  tliis  theory  is,  tliat  while  the  modera  city 
occupies  an  eminmea  corresponding  wMi  that  da- 
x  HIkhI  by  Arrian,  and  i.s  covei-ctl  w  itli  ancient  niin.s, 
DO  vestiges  Iwve  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour' 
hood  which  oonM  naric  tha  she  of  an  earKer  dty. 

A  succession  of  coins,  strnck  at  Gaza,  some  few 
|Mkr  to  the  emperors,  but  many  more  fnan  Uadrian 
downwards,  attest  the  importance  of  the  city  snbaa* 
quently  to  tlie  Chri.vti:in  aeiB,  and  present  some  pe- 
cuiiahties  worthy  of  observation.  The  cyjdnT,  or 
ffhararterlslJc  sign  of  the  city,  inj{)re»ed  on  almost 
all  the  coins,  has  been  variously  exphained,  but  by  no 
one  satisfactorily  :  but  all  tli.-it  is  intelli<;il)le  rli'aily 
fttleats  it  to  have  been  a  i«;,an  city,  in  accordance 
with  tha  historical  notices  above  cited  The  city  it- 
self is  reprcssrntod  by  a  woman'.s  head ;  .ind  the  ("ireelt 
deities,  Zeus,  Artemis,  Apollo,  Heivuies,  which  figure 
in  the  coins,  with  the  abaenea  of  tha  bra!  drity, 
Afitarte,  hy  far  the  most  conminn  in  t!ie  ((.ins  of 
fithcr  inariiime  cities  of  Syria,  prove  the  city  to  have 
been,  as  Josepbna  asserts  (B.J,  zrii.  13'  §  4),  a 
Grecian  city,  jirolmMy  a  colony,  which  may  acrnnnt 
for  its  inveterate  adhesion  to  the  exploded  supentitioo 
in  the  reign  of  Oonataatfaie  (Sasaman,  ff.  £.  v.  8). 
Tin-  Icl'cikIs  of  the  various  coins  f.erve  no  leas  to 
elucidato  the  history  of  the  city.  The  earliest  (pn»> 
bftUy  A.v.c  693)  prmras  tha  dty  to  have  been 
autonvmtu;  and  as  history  boars  witness  to  its 
senate  (^uAif)  of  5U0,  so  does  this  coin  to  its 
AHMOC.  1EP.  ACT.  farther  prore  it  to  have  en- 
jovial  the  firiviL  -.-s  of  a  sacred  city  and  an  asylum. 
The  name  £ia  senes  to  connect  this  city  with  the 
mythic  lo;  and  tlie  name  MEINH,  applied  to  nn 
ftimed  warrior  with  a  sceptre  in  hw  hand,  connects  it 
also  with  the  Cretan  hei\»  Miiio^,  and  f5!i;ri'esf8  the 
idea  that  it  may  have  Ikcii  colonihed  Iron;  that  island; 
and  this  itlea  is  confirmed  by  another  inscripllon, 
MAPNA,  tha  s^gnificfttkn  «r  Which  ia  fnmishad  by 
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early  ChrfittaD  writers,  who  tell  ns  th.it  the  most 
inagnifioenk  taniple  in  Gaxa  (afterwards  conrerted 
into  ft  Christian  church)  was  dedieated  to  Uama, 

and  thence  called  Mamion.  This  Mama,  they  add, 
was  identical  with  the  Cretan  Jove,  (i^khcl,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  448—454.)  Many  of  the  Jewish  captives  taicen 
by  Hadrian  (a.I>.  1  lU)  were  hold  at  n  fair  institutad 
at  Gaza,  which  wa.«i  called,  from  this  fact,  the  fair  of 
llndri.in  for  many  centuries  after.  (^CArtm.  J'lucfiale 
ill  (inn ).  The  town  is  frei^uently  noticed  in  Christian 
and  Moslcni  nimals.  It  cnrly  Ix-cnnio  .nn  f•]li^co]lrd 
see,  and  the  names  of  its  hi^ihups  are  found  in  many 
councils.  (Le  Quien,  OHem  Ckritl^  voL  iii.  pp. 
603 — 622).  It  was  a  fmntiei-  town  of  creat  inij»ort- 
auce  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  historical  notices 
bava  been  collected  by  Qdatrem^  (£cf  SuUam 
Mnmlouk*  ih  M<ivki-m,  torn,  i  liv.  2.  pp.  228—239). 

The  modent  town,  still  calliHl  by  its  ancient  name, 
*Atwk,  signifying  the  ktraig,**  **  is  situated  en  a  low 
round  hill  of  c<insiderablc  extent,  not  elevatM  more 
than  50  or  60  feet  above  Uie  {duiu  around.  This 
hilt  may  be  regarded  as  the  nurleua  of  the  city, 
although  only  the  wmthern  half  is  now  coventl  with 
liou>es.  Ltut  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  city  iiaa 
>pMu.<^^  up  on  the  plain  below :  a  sort  of  suburbs 
stretching  fiir  out  on  the  eastont  and  northern  ^idcs. 
The  ancient  city  lay  obviously  chiefly  «>n  tlie  bill. 
The  present  town  ha.-*  no  gales ;  yet  the  places  of 
the  fonner  ones  remain,  and  are  pointed  out  aroutid 
the  hill."  (l.'oliinM.n.  liib.  Re*,  vol.  ii.  Y\>.  374,  375.) 
"  It  contains,  with  llie  two  villages  or  suburbs  adjoin- 
ing, about  1 0.UOO  Uihabitants.  It  is  Sltnftlcd  a  short 
leaptie  from  the  con.vt.  whicli  is  Iiere  an  ojon  U-ach, 
and  the  landing  difiicult,  excepting  in  very  calm 
weather,  it  b  mirandad  b^r  gftKbuK  «liwh  pw* 
dnee  fruit  in  ahuodnioe.'*  (AManQOiiVblet  4Ml.icr«^ 
p.  7,  note  6.) 

The  port  of  Gasft  was  called  <*  Majuma  Gasae  ;* 
tlie  ..\raliic  word  *'  M:»jnnia,"  signifying  jtorttis  or 
uavale,  being  applied  alike  to  Ascalon,  Jamnia, 
Azotua,  and  Gaia.  (Lc  Qnien,  OrtMt  CArirt.  vol. 
iii.  p.  622.)  It  was  sitnatcil.  acconling  to  Stnibti, 
only  seven  stadia  from  the  city  (J^c),  Arrian,  in 
agreement  withSoaemen,  makeatha  inteml  SOatadia. 
(Sozomen, //.  A',  ii.  5,  p.  4.jO,  ed.  IWes.)  All  that  we 
know  of  it  we  leam  from  the  hu^t -mentioned  historian. 
Having  been  formeriy  strongly  addicted  to  pagan 
superstition,  it  was  converted  to  the  fiuth  of  Christ 
in  the  n-ipi  of  {  '<»nstantiiie,  who  conse<inentIy  honoured 
it  with  .sj<etial  privileges,  and  erected  it  into  an  in- 
dependent civitas,  and  called  it  Constanlia,  exempt- 
iiiLT  it  from  its  Miliicclinn  to  (laza.  wlinsc-  iniiaMtanta 
still  retained  their  attaclinu  nt  to  the  pagan  super- 
8t  i  tion.  (SoKomen,  L  e.)  Under  t  be  empanir  Julian 
the  }K'o|ilc  of  Ca/.i  re:is.«efte<l  their  snpiemacy,  and 
tlie  emperor  decided  in  favour  o<  their  claim.  Its 
new  name  wna  wiihdmwni  and  it  waa  oomprehendcd 
sfsm  witUn  the  anna  and  mnnidpal  jnrisdiotion  of 


Tha  eoelesbstieal  position  of  Gaxa  Mill  centinned 

di-tiiK  t,  w ith  a  bishop  and  u.sapes  of  itNown;  and 
wheu  an  atlempi  was  made  by  a  bisliup  of  Uaza 
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in  the  fiflh  century  to  unite  the  two  churches,  the  i 
provincial  synod  confirmed  it  in  its  former  indepen- 
dence of  that  s«e.  (8onilieD,i^./r.v.3,p.597).  .Vveral 
of  its  bi-h  '|<s  are  niention«*<l  in  the  ecclesia.stical 
annaU.    (Lc  (.^uicn,  Oriens  ChrUt.  I.e.)    [G.  W.] 

GAZA.  1.  (rdfa,  Arrian,  Arutb.  iv.  2),  a  i  ity  or 
etrongly  fortified  place  in  Sogdiana,  taken  \>y  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  person,  on  bis  advance  beyond 
tiM  Jnartes  or  Sikm.  Bibhop  Tbirlwall  (Hitt.  of 
Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  286).  and  otlifrs,  ootijrvture  that 
tbia  pkce  niay  be  recognised  at  Gkaz  near  Uriappeh, 
in  ue  dewrt  between  thet  phet  mai  dw  river.  Ibn 
H mkil  (p.  270)  >^c•^cril«>s  Ghaz  as  the  summer  resi- 
dence ut'  the  rulers  of  this  district.  It  seema,  bow- 
ever,  probable  tliat  tUa  and  other  dtiee  taken  at  thb 
time  by  Alexander  the  Great  were  iimrc  to  the  ca,st- 
ward,  in  the  hilly  coiuitr}-.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  165, 
tec ;  ^fem.  of  Emp.  Baber,  lutnid.  p.  xii.) 

2.  In  Sledui.    [Gazaca.]  [V.] 

GAZAC  A  (FiiCAKa,  Stxab.  zi.  d.  523),  the  Palace 
<tf  the  Fwtbiam,  situated  in  a  pbtn  fn  Atropatene. 
Tlw  name  in  the  earlier  <>«litions  of  Strabo  was  always 
written  Gaza,  but  Grcbkurd  detected  the  error  in  tlte 
SIS.,  and  proposed  the  reading  Tiiaxa  for  r<i^a  koX, 
which  has  )ifxn  adopted  by  Kramer,  and  is  doubt- 
less t!ie  orn  ot  one.  The  name  is  conJiected  with 
Giiza,  and  i>,  }>erh.tps,  a  moditication  uf  it.  It  is 
probablj  oonneeted  wiUi  tlie  Pmian  Ghaz,  a  place 
of  treaMire.  (For  the  name,  see  Ptol.  vi.  18  ;  Ain- 
niian.  xxiii.  6,  where  it  is  written  Agazaca;  Theuph. 
Ghnmopr.  pp.  S57,  270 ;  Cedien.  jp^  419 ;  Niceph. 
Patriarch,  ep.  12;  Hist.  Misc.  xviii.  10;  The<»ph. 
Simocatt.  JlisL  Meuir.  r.  8,  10;  and  Gauzaca). 
Pliny  epeaka  of  a  place  he  eaUa  Gasae,  at  a  diatance 
of  i'yO  .M.  r.  from  Atlaxat.i;  thi.s  should  pnbablj 
be  corrected  to  Gazaca  (vi.  13,  16). 

If  Colood  Bavlinann  be  right,  as  we  think  he  is, 
in  Ilia  thi'ory  with  n?.sj)ect  to  Eebatana,  tlii>  t  'wn 
underwent  many  curious  changes  of  name,  according 
to  the  rulers  who  aaeecaaively  occupied  it.  [Bcba- 

TANA.J  [v.] 

GAZELON  or  GADILON  (raSiAi^),  a  town  in 
the  north 'Weat  of  Pont  us,  in  a  fertile  plain  between 
the  river  Haija  and  Amiana.  (Stnbu  xU.  547;  Plin. 
Ti.  2.) 

From  this  town  the  wlmle  district  received  the 
name  of  Gadilonitis  \vlji(  li  it  pcebaUy  the  rii^t 
form,  whicli  tnust,  jK'rhai»s.  be  restored  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Strabo,  in  one  ut  which  (li.553)  the  coimni>n 
reading  ta  Vakomwrtt,  and  in  tlie  other  (p.  560) 
raCr}\o)T6K.  ("L.  S.] 

GAZIU'KA  (ra^ov^:  Azitmitf)^  a  town  in 
Pwtna,  on  the  river  Iria,  near  tin  pomt  where  ita 
eoiUM  turns  nurtlnv.in]^.  It  was  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  tivi  kings  oi  Pontus,  but  in  Strabos  time  it 
was  deaerted.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.)  Wmt  Gaaahu 
(xxxv.  12)  notices  it  .as  a  place  where  Mithridates 
t(M)k  up  his  piiaition  against  Ibe  Boman  Triarius. 
(Comp.  PUn.  vi. «.)  [L.  S.] 

G.\ZO'lirM.  the  «ame  as  Zagorum,  Zagorut,  or 
Zagara  {Zaywpa^  Tji'f^tpo»^  Zayttpet),  a  town  of 
Pnphlagonia,  on  the  Easine,  between  SInope  and  the 
river  Halys.  (Arrian,  I'eripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  15;  Mar- 
cian  llenicl.  p.  73}  FtoL  v.  4.  §  5,  where  it  is 
called  Ziyttpa.)  []..  S.j 

GAZO'iaS.  [Gasoul'S.] 

GEBA!,,  (lEBALE'.NK  (rfeaAi?.^}.  TaSaX-nvq'). 
a  people  und  district  uf  that  purl  of  Arabia  I'e- 
tniea  to  which  Josephus  gives  Llie  name  of  Idu- 
niaea.  (Antiq.  i.  1.)  KiiM  bius  and  S.  Jerome  pro- 
^<«rly  regard  it  as  ideutical  with  Mount  bcir  (Cfto- 
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moMt.  t.  r.  2i}<ip),  the  habitation  of  £«aa  and  kii 
descendants.  {Genes,  xxxvi.  8,  31.)    The  naae 

dc>cribcs  the  UHmntainous  character  of  the  coraitir 
situated  around  Potf^  {Ommm$L  Jl  v.  'iiw^'a) 
[IrHMAKA.]  [G-W.] 
(;E'BALA,  GEBALAECA.  [Vardcu.] 
GEDERAH,  GEDEUOTH  (CdSvpa,  raJr^: 
Eth.  roiapodtt^).  There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  \ia 
same  place  is  intended  under  these  various  forms, 
probably  identiral  also  withGeiior,  r«Jte-p  (^Jotkir. 
58,  there  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Jadab).  Gedw  b 
rednoed  aa  one  of  tim  citiea  pwridad  over  by  a 
kin:;  or  vb.  ikh  «f  tha  CttMUiti.-h  tri>)es  (JmA.  xu. 
13)  reduced  by  Jodma.  Gaderab  or  Gederotbaia  is 
reckoned  to  that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah  dtnaiil 
in  the  %-alley  or  plain  (xv.  36);  in  confonnity  *ith 
which  notice  it  ia  aaid  in  2  Ckrom.  xxviiL  18:  **  lbs 
PhiHsHnea  abo  had  mvaded  the  dtiea  of  the  1m 
country,  and  of  the  south  of  Jodah.  and  had  takea 
Beth-abemeah  and  Ajako,  and  Gederotb,  and  Hbutim 
with  the  viltagva  thenof,  and  Tmmah  with  the  vil> 
lapes  thereof,- &c  [G.W.] 
GEDOH  (FtSc^p),  one  of  the  towm  of  Jodab 
tuated  in  the  hill  country.  (Josh.  xv.  58;  I  Ckim, 
iv.  39.)  Eusebius  mentions  a  village  named  KcIsM^ 
10  miles  di.-tant  from  Dio^polis  (Lydda),  on  tht 
road  to  Eicuthen)jK)li8  {(htomast.  s.  r.),  which  nay 
possibly  be  identical  with  "  a  pUce  with  mios  oa 
the  brow  of  the  bich  mountain  ridpe  .  .  cnlled  JrJvr. 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  aa  the  Ge«iar  of  iIm 
movntaina  of  Jndah."  (BiUiea  Mm.  vd.  i. 
p.  338.) 

G£DK0  SIA  (rsl^k,  8tnb.  xr.  pp.  721,722, 
PioLtL2I.$  ],&&;  Kel^Mla, Died. xvu.  105:  JMk 

Fe^i^oi,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  723, 724 ;  TtSfmaoi,  IKaggm 
V.  1086  ;  raSpwcioi,  Arrian,  vi.  26,  27  ;  ruMfmmh, 
Arrian,  vi.  23  ;  Gedrasi,  Plin.  vL  SO.  s.  S3 ;  Gedmi, 
I'lin.  vi.  2.3,  24  ;  Gedrofeii,  Curt.  is.  10).  an  exte:i-ivj 
district  of  Asia,  which  tt  washed  on  the  &  by  tb» 
Indian  Ocean,  and  bounded  on  tlie  E.  hy  the  inia$, 
which  separates  it  from  India,  on  the  X.  by  tbs 
Alontes  Baetii  (now  Washdii  Mountains),  Drangiani^ 
and  Carmania  Deserta,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Cannaaia 
It  comprehended  probably  laariiy  the  same  district 
wliich  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hekrdn.  Littk 
was  known  of  this  province  in  ancient  times,  and  its 
eodatonce  was  most  likely  not  beard  of  till  AbonAdo'i 
return  from  India,  when  he  and  Cratenis  man-h«l 
across  it  by  two  sejiarate  routes,  while  the  fleet 
under  Neaichna  ooaated  along  ita  ahen.  Arrian  hai 
^ivi-n  some  description  of  it,  as  it  appeantl  to  Ne- 
archus ;  and  there  is  a  later  and  fuller  account,  as 
fivaatlMiMmeaef  plaoea,  in  Ptelerey  and  Mawiw^ 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  .-ifter  the  foumlflti* 
of  Alexandria  some  trade  existed  between  that  fut 
of  Ama  and  that  city.  Stnhodtffcfs  tnm  PtDhnr, 
by  inter}«>sing  between  Gedmcia  and  the  sea-cia^t 
sotne  maritime  tribea,  aatite  Aiabii  or  Arbii,  betmea 
the  fodna  and  the  Arabia,  and  tiie  Orritae,  betuva 
them  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  probability  is  Uisi 
Gedrosia  did  include  the  whole  district  between  tJw 
sea  and  the  bordera  of  Smatan  and  the  kingdom  af 
Kdbtd.  Sir  Alexander  Bnmes,  in  his  )bp,  gives 
the  whole  conntry  the  name  of  Beluchistdn^  and 
makes  Meh-un  it^  tea-board.    The  Beiudiis,  fiPM 

their  lan<juar;e,  must  ho  oon^antHaljr  modn 

colonists  from  Persia. 

The  northern  pait  of  Gedrosia  was  billy,  and 
comprehended  the  Baetii  llbntes  (now  Wasi^i)- 
Towards  the  midille  ran  another  cliain  conofcttd 
with  the  hver  Arabts,  and  called  the  Arbili  liloolsi, 
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—  these  are  probably  the  IkUa  or  Brahul  Mowu 
%ukt$;  and  to  the  W.  an  «xtMriT«  range,  which 
was  the  boundary  of  the  jirovince  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Canunaoia,  the  Penici  Moiites  (now  i^ioA- 
kmrd  or  BmritM  MmmMaM^  There  mn  hm 
rivers  in  Gedmsia,  and  these  chiefly  mountain  tor 
rent*!  or  little  better,  which  in  the  euminer  were 
■faMRt  di7  or  kwt  in  the  aanda.  The  best  known 
apiieiifs  to  be  the  Arabia  (now  Pnrali)  (Arrian,  Ind. 
cc  23,23)  fARABisJ,  which  entenlM  Indian  Ocean 
•boot  90  nuki  to  the  W.  «f  the  nwatlii  of  the  Indus : 
there  are  two  smaller  streams  mentioned  in  ancient 
authoni,  one  the  Nabrus,  which  Pliny  calls  a  navi- 
gable river  (vi.  23,  26),  and  which  TMj,  perhaps, 
be  the  modem  Duitec  >  r  Ilhtigwur  (Bumea*  Map), 
and  Tomenw  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  24),  or  Tuberum  flu- 
men  (rUn.  tL  23,  26),  probably  Uie  modem  Bhtuut. 
llairian  nod  Ptolemy  mention  several  otiior  rivtrs  ; 
but  these  are  proluibly  only  Mirtll  streamif  and  no- 
thing is  Icnown  of  tlient  bnt  ilicir  namej*. 

The  character  of  Gedrobia  seems  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  unfruitful,  owiu^j  to  the  heat  of  tlie 
climate  and  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation. 
Arrian,  hoawver,  and  Stiabo  nientiett  that  it  pro- 
cluml  many  rare  plants,  such  a»  niyrrb,  Ni>ikenarii, 
and  diderent  kimb  of  palms.  Ari«tobulu!t  {ap. 
Arriim,  vi.  o.  S2)  speaks  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
the  Ar.ihinn  myrtle  (m'^.^o)  wliiih  tlio  si  Kti.  rs  of 
Alexander  met  with,  and  states  tliat  the  Phueiiician 
nwfvfaaaU  came  thither  to  oollect  the  gum  of  this 
bhrub,  whieh  grew  there  to  a  grt>at  size  Besides 
this,  won  eome  species  of  spikenard  and  huuvls, 
ftorn  winch  the  PhoeBiciane  also  praeund  sweet- 
scented  gums,  and  a  |ilant  armed  with  thoniH  &o 
sharp  that  hares  rannmg  through  them  arc  often 
caught  by  them  (cactus).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  cunstmctcd  their  huts  of  shells,  and  covered 
them  (fur  roofs)  with  the  bones  of  fi^li  (Arrian,  vi. 
c  23),  and  probably  substsited,  like  their  neighbours 
the  Icthy«|iiagi,  diiefly  upon  fish.  There  wks  a 
ciirmit  story  there  that  Seniiramis,  on  lier  return 
from  India,  l<je>t  oil  lier  anny,  except  twenty,  in  tra- 
vaniflf  Gedroeui,  and  that' Cyrus  escaped  through 
the  same  district  with  seven  only.  (Arrian,  vi.  24.) 
Arrian  has  described  with  much  miunteoesa  the  dif- 
fleoltka  mdcr  wfaieh  Aleiaader  himself  Ubonnd. 

The  (ledrosii  appear  to  have  been  an  Arianian 
face,  akin  to  the  Arachosii,  Arii,  and  Drauguuu. 
Thejr  are  Ibvt  known  to  us  by  Alexandei'e  invasion; 
bttt  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  completely  ^ub- 
dned  by  him:  hence  it  is  that  very  little  is  known 
of  their  politfealslrte.  At  the  asme  thne,  it  most 
he  hrnie  in  mind,  tliat  between  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der and  Ptolemy  many  changes  may  have  taken 
pUce  in  the  eountry,  and  that  a  district  which 
Alexander  and  his  generals  found  nearly  devoid  of 
towns  may,  in  Uter  time><,  have  ha<l  all  the  cities 
which  rtokroy  entmierat&j,  but  whidi  we  are  not 
now  able  to  identify.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
pl.nces  aloni;  the  coiust  have  h-vu  sat  i,- fact  only  made 
out  by  Dr.Viuceut  {^yoyage  ojWcarc/tus),  with  the 
aid  of  some  modeni  surreys.  At  the  time  of  Ne- 
archus's  voynge  and  Alexander's  march,  the  people 
were  app)^  rentiy  luider  the  government  of  a  number 
«f  petty  duaftauMf  who  mled  the  diffiwent  districts 
which  are  mentionetl  in  the  acrounts  we  have  of 
thoae  expeditious.  Along  the  coast  we  find  (to  pro- 
eeed  ftom  B.  to  W.)  the  distriets  named  Saranga, 
■  Sacala,  and  Morontobaca,  bt-tween  the  IriJus  and  the 
Arabia  (Arrian,  InJ.  xxii.),  with  a  harbour  in  tlie  hist 
callid  rumMwr  A^i}r,  mentkned  alw  ^  HeraM 
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(p.  24)  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  §  2).  Then  foUow 
the  Arabitae,  along  the  banks  of  the  Aiabb;  and 
Oreitae,  Orae,  On,  or  Uoritac,  like  the  la.st,  a  people 
said  to  be  of  Indian  extraction.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  720; 
AfTian,/NdLS8,iliMkvLS9;Cnrtix.ia>  lliehmd 
of  the  i.ost  tribe  produced  com,  wine,  rice,  and  dates. 
Nearchua  founded,  at  tlie  moutli  of  the  Tomerus 
(^Mtrf),  a  town  whidi  bore  in  after-tiniee  the  name 
of  Oraea  ('Apoia), — now  Unnura  (Peripl.  .^f.Er. 
p.  2 1 ),  to  serve  as  a  port  of  export  for  the  aurround<> 
ing  country.  D'AnviUe  has  suggested  J7adr  aa 
rc|>re»cnLative.  Vinoent  rejects  the  {Mwition  of  Oaia 
as  given  by  the  anther  of  the  Pcriplus  altogether. 
(  Vog.  of  JVeareAas,  vol.  i.  218.)  At  no  great 
distance  from,  and  perliaiw  within  the  limit;}  of,  the 
same  tribe  was  Khambacia  ('PoftSaKia),  which 
Alexander  considered  so  well  phiccd  that  he  ordered 
Hepliaehtion  to  esiablihh  aoehNiy.tlMre.  (Arrum,  vi. 
21,  22.)  Mannert  supposes  this  is  now  I/aiir 
(v.  2.  §  13);  others,  that  it  is  n-jtresented  by  A'am- 
gkw.  To  the  W.  commenced  the  territories  of 
another  triln;,  the  Ichthyopha^-i  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  26), 
who  lived,  as  their  name  indicates,  along  the  sea- 
board of  the  land.  Their  territory  was  prabab|]r 
;i  loiiL'  It  irnnv  striji  of  land  (Strab.  xv.  p.  720),  and 
contamuig  a  few  phicee.  for  the  most  part  only  small 
Ashing  villages  (Arrian,  fud.  96;  PKn.  vi.  93.  s.96). 
Still  further  to  theW.  are  .sevenil  towns  enumerated 
by  Arrian,  and  indicative  of  a  more  fruitful  and 
habitable  soil;  as,  Bakannro,  Dendmbosa,  Cyiza, 
Cana>is  or  Cana.>id.x,  Troesa,  and  Daga&irij^.  The 
author  of  the  Periplus  (p.  18)  adds  another  town, 
which  appears  to  have  had  some  importance  hi 
his  time  as  an  emporium,  Omana  (ra  "Ofuwa),  men- 
tioned also  by  Marcian  (p.  22),  and  perhaps  the  same 
which  Ptol  my  mentions  under  the  name  of  Cun- 
mana  (vi.  8.  §  7).  In  tlie  interior  of  Gedrosia 
Alexander  n>et  witli  a  brge  place,  which,  from  the 
de.<^cription,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
metropolia,  Called  Pura  (IIoi^  Arrian,  vi.  24). 
Forbiirer  sn|H)Oses  that  this  town  is  represented  by 
the  modern  JJun-pur :  Wilson  (^Ariuna,  p.  Ib6), 
timt  it  may  be  Pukra — a  place  visited  by  llqor 
I'ottinger  in  his  journey  through  this  coiuitry. 
Major  Pottiuger's  town  wouhl,  however,  seem  to  be 
too  fiv  inknd  to  answer  the  dceeriptioo  in  Arrian. 

I'um,  as  a  word  of  .''anscnt  oriirin,  si^nifyin;:  "town, 
may,  ufter  all,  have  only  meant  '*the  city,"  as  the 
chief  pfawe  of  the  neighlxmrheod.  [  \' .  ] 

GEIDUNI  or  GKlDUMXI.a  i*ople  mentioned  by 
Caesar  as  dependent  on  the  Iklguin  nation  of  the 
Mervil  The  reading  of  the  name  is  net  qoito  cer- 
tain (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  39.,  ed.  Schneid.)^  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  people  u  unknown.  fQ.  L.1 

GEIUordlRFL.  [Libya.] 

GCLA  (FtAa:  Kth.  HA^f,  Gelen^i.H :  Ttrra- 
nova),  one  of  the  must  import^int  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  i»hind,  between 
A^^rigentum  and  Camarina,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 

ri\  er  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded,  as  we  leam 
friim  Thucydidcs,  forty-four  years  after  tlie  foundation 
of  Syracuse,  or  B.0. 690,  bj  a  Joint  colony  of  Cretans 
and  lUiudians  under  the  gmdance  of  Antipliemus  of 
Khod&i  and  Entimus  of  Crete.  Tlie  Khodian  colo- 
nufts  eame,  for  the  most  part,  from  Lindus;  henoe 
the  R|»t  on  which  the  new  city  w;is  first  built  (  h- 
tained  the  name  of  Lindii,  by  which  it  continued  to  be 
known  in  the  days  of  Thneydidei,  thoogh  the  dty  itadf 
^  ncijiiirril  tli.it  of  (ula,  from  the  river  of  that  name 

Ion  the  banks  of  which  it  was  situated.  (Thuc.  vi.  4 ; 
Herad.  viL  163;  SchoL  od  FM.  OL  il.  1${  Died. 

8m  4 
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viiL  25.  Exc.  Vat.  )x  11;  Callim.  ap.  SckoL  Pind. 
le.\  Yivft.  Am.  iii.  702;  Sil.  Ital.  xir.  218.)  LUw 
livi^t  of  the  ^Irpi'k  (filonics  in  Sicily,  wt*  liave  very 
little  infunnutiun  as  to  its  history  for  nearljr  two  ceo* 
taiies  aller  its  Ibmidatian.  Some  olweara  notieci  «f 
its  stniptrli's  witli  tlio  barlarians  of  the  interior 
(Paoa.  viii.  46.  §  2;  »Scbol.  Fintl.  Lc^  and  of  in- 
tenwl  diasenaiens  between  oonflietinf^  fiictiona,  in 
one  of  wlii<  li  Ti  liiir>.  tlie  ancestor  of  (Jflini,  bom  a 
Goiw{Mcaou8  part  (tleiiid.  vii.  1&3)|  are  all  that  we 
hearofitdQrinc  this  (leriod.  Bat  the  ftet  that  in 
V.C.  582  the  Gflxins  were  able  to  foaod  the  ]Nmerful 
colony  of  Agripintum,  rmy  be  taken  M  a  proof 
that  they  themaelres,  at  tliat  period,  were  in  a  floo- 
rishiM:;  condition.  Tin*,  new  eoionj,  indeed,  mpidly 
i)ut.-.tnpjntl  its  pnmit  rity,  and  ro»e  for  a  time,  under 
I'haiuris,  to  be  tlie  most  powerful  Mate  in  Siiily 
^AoRiOBsrtUM]  :  hut  Geltt  subeaqiNOtlj  obtained 
ltf«  turn  <if  jiror-iion'ty,  if  nut  of  supremary,  under  the 
rule  of  Hi](poci-al«.'s.  I  he  fonn  of  government  at 
Qela  bad  at  fir»t  be«n  oligarchical,  as  wan  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Gr.ek  tities  in  Sii  i!y  (Arist  Pol. 
T.  12).;  and  this  constitution  continued  till  it  was 
•ntnmtied  bjr  Glemder,  who  ndaed  MmadT  to  de. 

•potic INnrer.  We  have  si  arcrly  any  iiifi)nn:iti(in  cmi- 
ceming  the  dicimiitances  of  his  reign  ;  but  we  know 
that  he  rated  leven  yean  (v.0. 505 — 498).  and  tram- 

inittod  the  sovereign  power,  without  op])o>iiiun,  to  his 
brother  llippocmtee,  wbo^  during  a  reign  of  alnNU  the 
same  duration  {p,e. 498 — 491 ).  rained  Gda  to  »  pitch 

of  power  and  prosperity  fur  surpassing  what  it  had 
previously  attained,  and  even  extended  his  dominion 
over  a  great  part  of  Sicily.  He  succtswivcly  reduced 
L«NJiitiiii,  (';ill)]).>li-;,  anil  Xuxos  under  his  yoke,  took 
the  city  of  Zamle.  winch  he  made  over  to  the  Samians 
[Messaxaj,  .md  waged  .succesjiful  war  acraiiisl  tlie 
Sjraeoaans  themselves,  who  were  C(iiii]>elli-il  to  pur- 
chase pence  by  the  cession  of  Cainanna,  (Herod,  vii. 
1  .'>3,  1  .")4.)  At  the  death  of  Hipi)ocrate«  (b.c.  49 1 ) 
(julun  Kucceetied  to  the  suvereign  power,  and  rapidly 
followed  in  the  same  can-er  of  stu  ccssful  acrfrrjmdi^- 
inent ;  till,  in  u.  c  485,  he  succeeded  iu  making 
himself  master  of  Sjrraense  itself.  [Gruiv,  Bhgr. 
I)!rt.^  Hut  this  cvi'iit,  which  seemed  likely  to  niise 
Gela  to  the  position  of  the  tirst  city  in  Sicily,  became, 
on  the  oontraiy,  the  cause  of  its  decline.  Gelen 
fram  tllis  time  despised  his  native  city,  .-ind  iliiTcted 
alt  his  efforts  to  the  aggrandiaemeut  of  his  new 
capital,  with  which  object  he  even  compelled  half 
of  the  inhabitant-s  of  Ge!;v  to  miprate  to  Syracuse. 
(Uerod.  vii.  166.)  His  soccoseor  Uieron  also  appears 
to  have  driven  a  large  numbered  tin  dtinns  of  Gehi 
into  exile:  but  after  the  expulsion  of  'i'hrasybulus 
(D.C.  466)  all  these  returned  to  their  native  city,  and 
Oela  not  iwly  becime  itself  reficitpled.  bnl  was  able 
to  settle  a  fresh  colony  at  Camarina^  which  had  been 
rendereil  desolate  by  Gclon.  (Dicxl.  xi.  7fi.)  Hie 
period  which  followed,  from  the  restoralion  of  its 
liberty  U>  the  Carthaginhui  mvatdon  (b.c.  466— 40G), 
seems  to  have  Immmi  one  of  preat  prosj«>rity  for  (Jela, 
as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  Sicily,  i'iie  Geloaiis  appear 
to  have  adlien  1  tt!iiformly  to  the  same  line  of  policy 
with  the  other  I)t>ric  cities  in  tlie  iNlaiid  :  and  hence 
they  were  among  the  first  to  promts:  their  support 
to  tlie  Syracouuu  on  the  appniaeh  of  the  Athenian 
exjtedition  (o.  c.  415).  Innneiiiately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Gyhppus,  the  Geloans  sent  a  small  body  of 
troops  to  his  support,  and,  after  the  fini  soccesscM  of 
the  Syracusan  anus,  they  furnished  ft  V\<<fii  cniisi- 
denible  force  of  60U  troops,  with  ft  squadron  of  iive 
ships.  (Thtte.tii.33,58i  Diod.ziii.  4, 12.) 
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A  few  years  later  the  great  Cartlj^^iuiari  iutisica 
braoght  destruction  on  Gela,  ai  it  hftd  previaftdf 
done  on  Himern,  S^linus,  and  A:;riirentnm.  After  tbc 
capture  of  the  hut  city  (b.  c  406),  the  Ockaas 
alKKded  ft  temporuy  rafoge  to  it*  ifthftlnf«rt%  ui 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness:  at  thfSKrt 
time  they  urgently  applied  to  tiie  Syracosans  iat 
asristanee;  but  INonyuus,  who  was  at  that  tine  j«t 
risiii:;  to  powoTi  though  he  visited  Gela,  and  bn}s^at 
about  a  democratic  revolution  in  the  city,  took  » 
fiirthcr  steps  fot  its  protection.  (Diod.  sm.  89, 93.) 
The  next  spring  (b.  c.  405)  the  Cartha-jitiLaai  tp- 
peered  before  Gela,  and  hud  si^  to  the  city,  whidi 
was  a  place  of  no  natural  strength,  and  not  wd  !»• 
tified;  notwithstanding  which,  tlte  inhabitants  nu^ 
a  gallant  resistance,  and  were  able  to  repulse  all  tk 
attacks  of  the  enemy  till  the  arrival  of  Dionysius  st 
the  head  of  a  large  army  to  tbdr  rriiet  But  tbit 
treneral,  having  t>ecii  defeated  in  his  first  attack  <a 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  renounced  all  furlljer  cffjits. 
and  compelled  the  Gekians  to  Mlow  the  exsiii{<ie  of 
the  A^rripentines.  and  abandon  their  city  with  tli«f 
wives  and  lainilies.  The  uuhappy  ejules  withdrew 
to  LsoBtinl,  while  GeU  itself  was  plnnderad  aal  Ul 
w.'uste  bgr  the  Garthiigiaians.  (Diod.  siiL  10^lll« 

ua) 

By  tlie  peace  which  Dionjains  aooo  sftcr  ea- 

cludcd  with  llimilco,  the  Geloans  were  j^-nnittoJ  to 
return  to  their  own  city,  on  conditioa  of  uot  r«»tuni^ 
its  fbrtifications,  and  of  paying  tribute  to  Garthsft 
(Diod.  xiii.  114),  and  there  Ls  no  doubt  tlut  tLry 
availed  themselves  of  thoM  terms;  but  Gek,  tli<>o:'l> 
repcopled,  never  rase  again  to  its  fanner  prompt  ntj. 
In  B.  c,  397  the  citiiens  gUdly  declared  tlienacJfc* 
free  from  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  ftnd  joined  I>iaoj»ti» 
in  h'lH  ex|<e(iition  against  the  western  cities  of  iiicilj 
(Id.  xiv.  47);  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  ricb- 
sitiiJes  of  fortune  th.it  marked  the  wars  between  tbi 
Synicusan  di-spijt  and  ll»e  Cartliai;iuians,  theyfec- 
ceeded  in  maintainiag  their  indrpendenoe  «^  the  Uitrr 
jieople,  which  was  seiiired  to  them  by  the  :r<a}  -f 
U.C.383  (id.  XV.  17).  Of  their  subsequent  iuituLcs 
we  hear  nothii^  lor  some  time ;  but  they  are  nwo- 
tinnwl  as  .imon;:  the  fii-st  to  join  the  stantbnl  nf 
Dion,  when  Ite  knded  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  357  (I'iot. 
Dion.  26).  and,  after  the  victory  of  Tindw 
(a.  c.  33S).  Cicla,  which  was  at  tliat  tin  e  in  a 
very  decayed  state,  was  replcniahed  wiih  a  frok 
body  of  eolimists.  composed  in  part  of  her  old  ishs' 
bitiints,  with  the  addition  of  new  settlers  from  the 
island  of  Ceos.  (Plut.  TimoL  35.)   This  cokny  s^ 
{lears,  for  a  time,  to  have  restoied  Gek  to  ft  t^knik 
degree  of  prosperity;  and  it  figut^  in  the  wjirs  cf 
Agathocles  as  on  independent  city,  pai»essiii|;  coo* 
siderable  resources.    But  a  severe  bkiw  was  e?>>* 
inflicted  on  it  by  that  tyrant,  who,  in  B.C  311,  being 
ajiprehensivc  of  its  defection  to  the  Carthagin««n»» 
contrived  to  iuiruduce  a  body  of  troops  into  the  city, 
and  massacred  above  4000  of  the  principal  citiiott. 
(Diod,  xix.  71,  107.)    By  this  means  he  e>t:ib!i<l:«d 
his  power  there  for  the  time,  aiKi  after  his  great 
defeat  at  Eenomns  he  took  refuge  mth  therennaiDirf 
liis  anny  at  Gela,  where  he  was  able  to  defy  the  anni 
of  the  Cartliaginians.   (Id.  xix.  110.)    Bat  in  B.C. 
309,  when  the  Agrigentines,  under  Xenodicos,  rmed 
the  staniLini  of  iii(ie{^iendcnce,  and  pnKlaimed  thi 
fnedoin  o(  the  separate  cities,  tlie  Geloaus  were  At 
first  to  join  them,  and  took  an  aetiva  part  ia  tlair 
enterprise.  (Id.  xx.  31.)    Gela  appears  to  have,st 
this  time,  recovered  a  considerable  d^ree  of 
and  prosperity,  but  we  bear  nothing  rmits  < 
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the  time  of  Agathoclcs,  and  iHmb  ttt  nAme  next 
meean  we  find  it  subject  to  the  nde  of  PhintiM,  tbo 
deepot  of  A^ri^ntuin,  who,  with  the  view  of  aug- 

nientin;;  tlie  city  tlint  he  had  laldy  fuundeil  near  tlie 
'ilkoalh  of  the  liimeM  and  called  after  hia  uwn  name 
rPuiNTiAH],  not  only  removed  thither  the  inh»- 
bitants  of  (iek,  hut  demoliithed  the  walls  and  honsca 
of  the  older  citj.  (Diod.  sxii.  8.  £xc.  Uoeach. 
p.  4'Jb.) 

It  is  evident  thiit  (irla  never  recorercd  from  t]ii» 
Wow:  wi-  fiml,  iiidml,  incidental  menlion  of  its  \h'H]<^ 
a^in  devastated  soon  aficr  hy  the  M3iia>rtiii«-.s 
(Diod.  x:dii.  1.  Eze.  H.  p^fiOl);  but  in  th«-  1  ii>t 
Punic  War  no  notice  ocooi-h  of  the  city.  tliMii;:li  the 
tanritory  is  mentioned  on  one  octtusion  in  cotiueaiou 
with  Pliintiee  (Died,  ndv.l.  Bsc.  H.|ib  508).  Under 
till-  R.iiuan  rule,  however,  the  "Gclcnscs'*  rcrtainly 
existed  a^  a  separate  commonitj  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  4ii), 
and  the  itatsiiMiit  of  Cioero,  that  efter  the  captiue 
of  Carthage  Scipio  iTNtorc^l  to  them  the  statues  that 
had  been  carried  off  from  their  citj  (  Verr.  iv.  33), 
woqM  Mam  to  prove  that  the  btter  then  etiU  in 
existence.  Strabo,  indeed,  telLs  us  that  (jela  was  in 
his  day  unmhabited  (ri.  p.  272),  and  aaaociates  its 
name  with  those  of  Callipolis  and  Naxoe,  as  cities 
tint  had  wholly  disai>p'.-arcd  ;  but  his  expressions 
must  not  be  construed  too  literally,  and  the  name  is 
•till  foand  both  in  Pliny  ami  I'tolemy.  (I'Hn.  iii.  8. 
su  U;  Ptol.  in.  4.  I  15.)  But  it  was  probably  at 
this  period  a  poor  and  decayed  pbwe,  ud  uo  cul^ 
ac4uent  trace  of  it  is  foimd 

The  rite  ef  Oete  has  hcen  the  enbject  of  much 
controversy  in  modem  times,  many  hx-al  writers 
contending  for  its  position  at  the  modem  AlicatOy  at 
the  moath  ef  the  river  Mio,  while  Clvverhie,  who 
has  Invn  p'liorally  foll.t\vc<l  by  the  most  recent 

J authorities,  places  it  at  7'erroJtora,  about  18  miles 
Anther  B.,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  noir  known 
,  tlu'  Fiu)iu  di  Ttnnnora.  All  ar;:uninits  ilrrivod 
from  Uie  atateioenU  of  ancient  writers  are  in  favour 
of  the  tetter  riew,  wfakh  naT,  hideed,  ha  considered 
as  clearly  cstabli.ihed  :  the  only  evideiMt  In  favour 
of  Alicata  L»  the  fact  (in  general,  certainly  a  strong 
one)  that  an  honorary  inscription  with  the  name  of 
the  Gekiaae  has  been  found  there.  But  as  the  ruins 
atill  visible  near  Alicata  arc  in  all  probability  tlmsp 
of  I'hintias,  a  city  which  was  jjeopled  with  tlu-  laha 
hiionts  of  Gela.  it  is  easy  to  unilenitand  how  isuch  nn 
ia»criptiim  (wliirli  is  of  small  dimensions)  may  liavf 
been  transported  thither.    No  doubt  exijiLs  timt 

•  7*err«Mee«  eewpiee  an  aacieot  site;  we  leani  from  a 
writer  of  IIk*  1.3th  century,  that  it  w.as  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  IL,  super  minis  dektae 
atqae  ehrutae  orhb"  (Onido  Colnmna, .  cited  by 

Fa/.ello)  :  and  the  remains  of  an  :in(  it  iit  temple  arc 
still  visible  there,  of  wiiich  the  masbivu  baj^mcut  was 
preserved  fn  the  days  of  Fasdio;  and  one  eolmnn 
remained  standing  a.s  late  as  the  visit  of  D'Orville 
(1727),  bat  is  now  fallen  and  half  buried  in  the 
Band.  Nomerous  coins  and  painted  Taaes  hav«  been 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  on  Uie  site.  (Fazell. 
de  Heh.  Sic.  v.  2.'  p.  2:32  ;  Cluver.  SicO,  pp.  199, 
200;  DOrville,  SictUa,  pp.  111—132;  Smyth, 
Sicily,  p.  196;  Biicmri,  Viaggio  in  SicUia^  P>lll; 
Siett'rt,  Akraffoi  n.g.  def/iet.,  jip.  47,  48.) 

The  situation  of  Terranoca,  mi  a  sliu'lit  einineiire, 

•  little  more  than  a  mile  from  tlie  .sea,  pn-ci>cly  cnr- 
respinid.s  with  the  account  piven  I.y  l)i  Kiunis  of  the 
operations  of  Diunjsius  when  Ite  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  ftern  which  it  ie  evident  that, 
although  litnated  ^ear  the  aea-coaal^  it  «aa  tuAU 
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ciently  distant  from  it  to  admit  of  the  j-m.v^a^o  of 
one  diriaioo  of  the  army  Lnnwccn  the  walls  and  the 
M-a.  (Diod.  siit  109,  1 10.)  No  importance  can  be 
attached  to  the  circumstance  that  Ptolemy  reckons 
Gela  among  the  inlimd  towns  of  Sicily,  as  he  includes 
in  the  same  category  I'hintios  and  Camarina,  both 
of  which  were  situated  almost  clotc  to  tlie  coast. 

The  pntiition  of  the  city  of  Gela  being  ascertained, 
that  of  the  river  follows  it.  This  can  l»e  no  oilier 
than  the  one  now  called  Fiume  di  Temniova,  from 
it.s  tlowin;:  by  the  walls  of  that  town,  which  ri>cs  in 
tile  nei<:hl>iiurhood  of  J'iazsa,  about  25  miles  N.  of 
Tcrranvta.  It  stiU  ntains  the  charecter  of  a 
violent  and  impetuous  tom-nt,  alluded  to  hy  Ovid 
(/a«<.  ir.  470);  but  has  little  water  in  the  dry 
season.  Ancimt  gnunmariens  derive  the  name  of 

the  river  (from  which  that  of  the  city  wri.s  taken) 
from  a  SicuJian  word,  yiKa^  signiiyiug  cold  or  frust, 
•vldetttlj  conneeted  with  Uie  Latin  gdm.  (Steph. 
B.  $.  V. ;  Suid,  $  V. ;  Ktym.  Bfagn.  $.  r.)  An  ab- 
surd stoij  ia,  however,  related  bj  the  same  authori- 
ties, whidi  would  derive  the  name  of  the  dly  front 
•ftXjm.  The  river-god  Gelas  is  represented  on  most 
of  the  ccnns  of  the  city,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
bull  with  a  human  head :  on  one  ef  them  he  bean 
the  title  of  ZnSinOAlS,  a  itrong  kMfaUMO  of  that 
veneration  for  rivers  which  appears  to  have  pnrtkn^ 
larly  characteri>ed  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
to  the  west  of  Gobi  axtendcd  »  hroeid  tiact  of 

pUin,  between  the  mountain«i  and  the  sea,  but  j^cpa- 
rated  from  the  Ust  by  an  inter\-ening  range  of  hills. 
This  b  the  FtA^or  v^ier  of  Diodoras  and  the 
Campi  Oel(ii  of  Virgil  {Am.  iii.  701).  It  is  still, 
as  in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  most  fertile  com- 
gimrfaig  tTMts  fai  the  whole  ef  Sieiljr  t  whenee  Gela 
i.s  termed,  hy  the  anthur  of  an  ancient  epigram, 
wvp6^fo%^  the  wheat-bearing  "  {^Epiyr.  ap.  A  non, 
VU.  ileMA.)i||leeording  to  an  Mriier  writer  (Amphis, 
ap.  Athett.  ii.  p.  67),  it  w:ls  renowned  for  tlie  exxd- 
lence  of  its  lentils  (^ax^).  We  learn  also  fron]  Fliny 
(uari.  7.  s.  39,  41),  that  Ua  territory  prodnoed 
abundance  of  .salt. 

tiela  was  Ute  birth-phice  of  Apolkidorus,  a  comie 
poet  of  some  note,  who  is  firequently  conlooiided  with 
his  more  celebrated  namesake  of  Car)-8tos.  (Suid. 
g.  r.  'AiroAArfSwpoT ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  125.)  It  was  abo 
the  {ilate  to  whieh  Aeschylus  retirea  when  driven 
from  Athens,  and  where  he  was  isoon  after  killed  by 
a  hinirular  accident  (n.  r.  4."G).  The  lieloans  paid 
great  re»j«ect  to  his  nivmury,  and  his  tomb  was  still 
visible  there  in  after-^ges.  [AESCHTLca,  Biogr. 
l)ict.~\  We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  they  had 
a  treasury  at  Olyutpia,  in  which  they  dedicated  valu- 
ahle  oaerings.  (I*ans.  vL  19.  §  15.)  Tho  same 
autli  ir  alludes  to  some  statues,  the  reputed  work  ef 
Daedalus,  which  liad  formerly  existed  at  Ueb,  but 
had  disapiMared  in  the  time  ef  the  hbtortan.  (Id. 

ix.40.  §4.)  A  colns.-al  statue  A[K)li0,  wliicU 
stood  outside  the  town,  was  carried  od'  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  B.  c.  405,  and  sent  to  Tyre,  when  it 
still  remained  w  hen  that  city  was  taken  hyAleiandef 
Uie  Great.    (I>i<Ki.  xiii.  108.) 

It  is  certain  that  Gela,  in  the  days  of  its  power 
and  pn»periiy,  poueieed  an  extensive  territory; 
thou;;h  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  its  exact  limits. 
It  wu.t  probably  separated  from  that  of  Agrigentum  on 
tho  W.  by  the  river  Himsia :  ot  its  extent  towarda  the 
interior  we  have  no  account  ;  but  the  name  of  a 
station  given  in  the  Itineraries  as  "  Gelasiuni  I'hi- 
loHophianis,'*  aeems  to  prove  that  this  point  (whidi 
coincided  with  the  modent  town  ef . 
^  ''  '  ^ 
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about  24  miies  from  Terranova)  mast  bare  been 
flonprind  intb»terilM7«rGda.    [E.  H.  B.J 
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GELAK  (rqAcu,  btntb.  xi.  pp.  508,  510;  TiXu, 
Plot.  Am^.  e.  85:  T4X»t^  Piol.),  a  wariike  tribe 

who  Irvetl  aloni:  the  >hnres  of  the  (\i.s],i;ui  sea,  in  the 
duUict  now  called  Uiian^  wliicli  not  unpouiblr  de> 
rivea  its  hum  fton  than.  Tbejr  wwt  probably 
allied  tA,  and  an  d&hoot  of,  the  still  greater  tribe  of 
Cadusii,  who  occupied  nearly  Uie  aame  localities. 
fCADUHii.]  Stmbo  divides  the  territory  along  the 
S.  ^ho^es  of  the  Caspian  between  the  Gelae,  Cadusii, 
Ainanli.  Willi,  .iiid  Anariacae  (xi.  p.  508).  If,  ns 
is  likt'lv,  this  onler  from  W.  to  E.  is  correct,  the 
Gelae  would  be  the  tribe  next  to  AnncniH,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  E.  cf  the  Anixcs  or  Kur.  Their 
land  is  said  to  have  )Mxn  po>>r  uiid  uutruitful.  Little 
is  known  of  thdr  history  as  distinct  from  thai  of  the 
Caiiii'^ii.  P'iny  cniividers  the  Cadujsii  to  be  .i  Greek, 
aud  Gt;lae  an  Urieutoi  name  (vu  16.  B,  18),  which 
wooM  fcvoor  the  hypotfaMb  tliat  the  modem  Gilan 
ii  COiiiii'ctcil  wifli  tlic  ancient  Gelae.  [^'0 

GELblS,  a  branch  of  the  Motfl,  mentioned  by 
Aamdos  In  bis  poem  (MottUa,    3S9) :~ 

"  Te  rapidiu  Gelbis.  tc  tnannoredanii  Ernbnis, — 
Nubilibus  Gelbis  celebratus  piscibus." 

The  Gelb  may  be  the  KUlj  which  joins  the  Motei 
on  the  left  honk,  bekior  AngnetnTnvirornm  (Trier, 

Trerfs).  [G.  L.] 

G£'LOUBA,  is  described  by  Pliuy  (xix.  5)  as  a 
"teBtellnm  Uieno  impoeilnm.*   It  ie  mentioned  by 

Tacitus  several  times  (HUt.  iv.  26,  32,  36,  &c.), 
from  whom  we  mapr  collect  that  it  was  near  liove- 
sinm.  The  Antooine  Itin.  phMes  it  on  the  left  bonk 
of  the  Bhioe,  on  the  road  from  Cologne  to  Leiden, 
between  Noresturo  (Neuu)  and  Calo  [Cai/>].  The 
distances  and  the  modem  name,  GtlUp  or  Gelb^  de- 
termine the  position  of  Geldnbo.  [O.  L.] 
GELLA.  [Vaccaki.] 

GELU  Nl  (JfKwvai,  lienxl.  iv.  108;  Plin.  iv.  12; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxxi.2.  §  14),  a  people  associated  with 
the  Budini  [Bi  i>isi]  by  Herodotus  (/.  c). 

Schafarik  (jSlav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  ]•.  186)  remarks 
that,  beyond  the  mention  in  Herodotus,  nothing  is 
known  about  the  GeUmi.  The  later  writers  ap[>car 
to  have  misunderstood  his  statement  while  repeating 
it  It  b  poMible  that  the  name  Geloni  might  be 
formed  out  i>f  tlmt  uf  Helltncs  a:tioii_'  the  Sl.ives 
and  Fine.  Such  M((«'AAi|i'<f  were  c»muion  enough 
in  the  towns  npen  the  Enxine.  8dia&i4k,  who  bo* 
lii'vcs  tlx'  Bu  iiiii  to  belonp  to  the  Slavic  family, 
aiiscrts  that  the  wooden  town  Gklomi's,  described 
as  being  in  tlw  ndddle  of  the  Bndinl,  ie  an  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  primitive  Slavic  towns  down  even 
to  the  twelfth  century.  (Compi.  Grote,  llitL  of 
Crtece,  vol.  iii.  p.  327.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

GE.MELLA.   [Aoci,  Tvocl] 

GEMINAE.    [GAi.i.AKriA  ] 

GEMINAE,  iu  Gallia  >tarbunciisis,  a  ^tntion  in 
the  Table  on  the  nad  from  Lncns  {Luc)  over  the 
Cottian  Ali«3.  ItisannncertainpQUtion.  (Walckenaer, 
Gcoj/.f  (fc.  vol.  iiL  p.  45.)  [G.  L.J 


GEMINIACUM,  a  place  in  Nuith  GaOie, «  « 
nmte  in  the  Antonino  Tttn.  (ran  fflMtrihna  (CM) 

to  Colonb  ( Colognt).  The  Table  has  a  roafti  Im 
Teruanna  (JiWrotieaiie)  oJm  to  Cotogme.  IW  te* 
roade  vinte  at  NomalaeaB  (ilrm»),  whenee  tknel 

ran  through  Camaracun  (Camkraif)  and  BegM» 
(Baeay)  to  Vodgoriacmn  (Vurub(n]giaeaQ  in  tk 
Table),  and  thence  to  Geminiacara.  The  diAum 
in  tl»e  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  ajjrw.  tl>ourb  tb?T 
seem  to  differ  less  than  D'Anville  inake>  tbeir,  oi^. 
The  next  station  after  Geniiniucuiu  is  t'enuciacnBJ, 
and  the  next  in  Aduatuca  Tungrurom  (7oefcra)^s 
certain  {x>sition.  The  ruad  from  Barag  to  Ttmyrt 
is  ^t^ai;;ht.  D'Anville  identifies  tbe  GennoiMea 
with  CeaiUbM,  and  ha  adds  that  in  letertiMi€»> 
miniacnm  was  written  (iinin.eUfTim  and  G»TObls. 
cum.  Walckenaer  mak&>  the  place  I'lean^  It 
waa  probably  withfai  the  limite  of  Oaem'i  Mni 
A  f!iT:ii  number  of  places  in  this  part  of  Gslfit 
have  the  termination  acum,  De  Vaiois  (quoted  \f 
D'Anville)  supposes  that  tiw  Bonan  tr^  nai- 
tioned  in  the  Kotitta  under  tha  name  Geudniasences, 
and  placed  **  intim  Galliaa/*  derived  the  nme  fan 
the  pisce.  [G.  L] 

GENABU.M  (K^i^r:  Orleans),  a  ritv  /  tk 
Camntee,  a  Celtic  people.  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  13) 
places  the  Camutae  along  the  Seime;  aud  be  atiM 
two  cities  in  their  country.  Aulricnra  and  Ccasbn. 
The  latitude  in  which  he  places  Cenabiira  is  jfrttr 
near  the  truth  :  and  he  places  Autricuiu  {Ckartru) 
correctly,  both  north  and  we^t  of  OrUmu.  Stniu 
(p.  191)  .Mates,  that  G.'n.ibimi  {r-ffva^ov)  iMin  tif 
Liger  (Loire),  about  lialf  way  between  the  sounf 
and  the  outlet,  or,  perhaps,  abont  tho  middle  d  111 
navigable  p.itt;  n  lic^crijitl  ^n  which  agrees  rerTittl 
with  the  position  of  OrUans.  He  caJIs  it  tbeos- 
porinm  of  the  Ckmntea.  The  Roman  IthMniin  ft 
the  position  of  Gcnabnm  at  Orleans.  OnemaJnts 
from  Nevimum  (A'ever«),  on  the  east  side  «i  t^ 
i;olre,  to  Genabom,  and  tlwnoe  dbeet  to  LoMk 
The  diNtanre  from  Genabnm  to  Lutetia  dot*  not 
quite  agree  in  the  Table  and  in  the  Antooios  Itia.; 
hut  hem  an  near  enough  toshoir  that,  if  we  eaaai 
Lutetia  to  be  Paris,  Genabum  must  be  Orleau. 

Caesar  {B.  G.  viu  3)  mentions  Genabum  asatm 
of  the  Camntes,  in  which  tl«e  great  insanecrioe 
gan  in  B.  c.  52.  He  describes  it  (J3.  G.  vii.  II)  » 
situated  on  the  Loire.  The  true  readin;:  ir  the 
pa<isage  is —  '^oppidum  Genabum  poos  tiuminil 
Ligeris  contingebat "  (not  "  continebat.')  Tbc  sar- 
rative  of  Caesar  Ahows  that  tlie  town  «.as  -  r  tb» 
north  side  of  the  Loire,  as  Orleans  is :  and  ikn 
was  a  bridge  from  it  to  the  south  side.  CM^v 
broke  into  Genabum  (b.  r.  52)  after  tb«  insar- 
rection  there,  set  it  on  fire,  and  croased  the  Ltirt 
to  bemf(a  Avarfeom.  [AvAmciw.}  In  Us  ^r^at 
campaign  against  the  Camutes  in  the  next  mr.  be 
quartered  his  men  amidst  the  mins  of  the  tom  lai 
in  the  hnte. 

Under  the  later  empire  this  town  lu-ui  the  n.r.i>*  cf 
Aureliani,  of  which  word  tlie  name  Orkmu  it  s  ear* 
ruption.  The  name  "  Civitaa  Ameliaaoraa  *eiaia 

ill  tho  Notitia  Imp.,  and  Orleans  was  then  thedf 
town  of  a  diocese,  distinct  fn>m  that  of  tbt 
nntes.     Almoin,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  certon, 

(quoted  by  Walckenaer),  dii>tinctly  .states  that 
"  Gen.ibu.s,"  as  he  calls  it,  i.s  Aureliani.  \VaKiriu<r 
also  s.sys  that  a  faubourg  of  OrUans  ^  lias  Ion;'  bid 
the  name  of  Genahie."  There  are  eome  tr»f<s  d 
the  Il'^iiKin  walls  of  Orleans,  which  may  have  krt 
built  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  empemr  Aorriias, 
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nm  wham  it  fe  ooii|eebmd  tint  the  pbee  tonic  !b 

in'.v  tianw*.  [G.  I.  ] 

Gi:XAUXI  (llor. :  TtvaLyot,  Strab.)  or  GE- 
NAUXES  (Plin.),  «  Berce  nnd  warlike  tnbe  (iin- 
pUcitlutn  gvntl^)  iif  Rhaetia,  sntxlucd  by  TilK^nii.s 
and  Drusus  in  llie  rei|^  of  Au^iutas.  Thej  lav 
between  the  kksi  Mmggiore  and  Como  in  the  modern 

Vnllc  lit  .Von.  (Hor.  iv.  U.  10:  Str.il).  iv.  p.  200; 
riiiu  iii.  20.  «.  24.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that, 
iiMtead  «r  BtvAawMf  in  Plolnii7  (iL  18.  §  1),  «r« 
Mg^htto  read  Vtyavvoi;  md  in  Florai  (iv.  12),  in- 
•tMd  of  "BreoiMs,  Senones,**  we  onc^ht  to  read 
BmuKK,  GeoMinoii.'  (Forbigtr,  ato</raphie,  toI. 
Ki.  p.  444.) 

GENE'S] UM  (r*pUTum%  a  place  in  the  Argeia 
npon  the  Argolic  inilf,  S.  of  Lema,  and  N.  of  tlie 
mountain  p<i!«,  called  Aiiigraea,  lending  into  the 
Tiijreatis.  (I'aus.  ii.  38.  §  4.)  Pau.sania!<,  in  another 
posaaj^  (viii.  7.  §  2),  calU  the  place  QenethUum 
\rwi$Ku>¥),  and  saya  lew  correctly  that  Mar  i(  was 
the  spring  of  fresh  w;it**r  ri-inir  in  the  se.T,  called 
Dine;  whereas  thi:>  spring  of  fresh  water  is  tu  the 
S.  of  tba  Anifrraea.  [Arooa,  p.  202,  b.]  Near  thiM 
plare  Danans  is  s-iid  to  have  lamlwl.  [ApuBATHMI.] 
Ho  remains  of  Geticsiiuin  have  been  found,  but  it 

must  hatattaod  Mir  tiMTiliagoofirjwM  (t^MlUt 

Morea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  477,  480;  Bohlavr,  IhchercheM, 
&C.  jp.  48 ;  Bom,  Jteitea  im  I'eloponaeSj  p.  152; 
Cnrttna.  Pdopomiutet,  Td.ii  PlS71.) 

GEN'KTES  (PtJTjrTjs),  the  name  of  a  small  river 
and  harbour  on  the  con^it  of  Pootua,  near  Cutyora. 
(8inil>.  xiL  pi  546 ;  Siepli.  B.  «.  v. ;  Scylox,  who 
c-ilis  it  rtftffiyris.)  Sotiie  authors  also  mention  a 
priitnoutory  (&KfMi  FtintfTala)  in  that  neighbourhood 
(Steph.  B.  t  e.;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1009;  Val.  Flacc 
T.  148):  and  Pliny  (vi.  4)  speaks  of  a  people  Ge- 
neiae  in  the  ^atne  district.  ^  ] 

GI^'K'THLIUM  (r(W0Aiof).  1.  A  place  near 
Troeien,  where  I  hcaciM  ii  said  to  Imto  bsitt  born. 
(PauH.  ii.  .32.  §  9.) 

2.  in  the  Argcia,  abo  written  Gen&>ium.  [Gk- 

SVICSIl'M.] 

GENEVA.  Catsar  (B.  G.  i,  6)  describes  Geneva 
aa  the  furtbftit  town  of  tlM  AUobroges,  aiMl  neareat 
to  the  borders  of  the  Helvelii.  The  Bhodenns  was 
the  bonmlary  between  the  All  '^miros  and  the  HfJ- 
TOtii;  and  a  bridge  over  the  Kiume  ut  Geneva  coa- 
iMCted  tlie  two  temtones. 

Since  tlic  time  of  Aliliu  the  editors  have  kept  the 
reading  "Geneva"  in  Caeaar's  tozt;  but  there  b 
hardly  any  good  USS.  anthoritj  for  it  The  best 
MSS.  have  **  Genoa."  which  reading  Schneider  has 
in  bia  edition  of  the  Gallic  War.  The  authority  for 
Genera  is  an  inscriplion  of  doabtful  i^;e,  which  has 
OOBVIcm.  PBOVUICU:  but  two  other  iascriptions 
have  OR!! AVEX.sinvB.  The  Greek  version  of  Cae.sar 
has  rtpota  and  Ttyovta.  (Schncid.  ed.  Caesar.)  In 
tbn  Anlonine  Itin.  the  form  Cenava  occurs,  and 
Cennara  or  Gennara  in  the  TaMt\  Neither  Strafx) 
nor  Ptulemy  mentions  Geneva.  The  French  furm  of 
the  name  is  Geneve,  and  tlie  German  is  Gt^.  After 
Caesar's  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Geneva  for  about 
400  yearn.  There  is  no  autiuNrity  for  Darning  it 
CTolonia  Allebrogmn. 

The  u[H.'raniiiis  of  Cassar  in  the  neighboarhood 
of  Geneva  are  described  nnder  the  article  Uei/> 
VRTIL  [0.  L.] 

GKNNESASET.     [PautannrA;  Tibmus 

Hark.1 

GB'NUA  (jrimMi,  8tnh.,  PloL:  Etk  Oamu/ki 
tiAoMaX  the  eUtf  niaiitiiiie  cilj  of  Mgwia,  tetid 
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on  the  ooa^t  of  the  Xlediterranoan  Sea,  at  the  bight  of 
the  extensive  bay  now  known  as  tlie  dulf  of  Grnoa, 
but  in  ancient  titnes  calied  tiie  Sinus  Ligusticus. 
It  appennt  to  have  been  from  a  very  early  period  the 
chief  rit\"  on  the  nxa^t  of  I.i;;nrin,  nnd  tlie  jnincijul 
emporium  of  trade  in  tiiis  part  of  tlie  Mediterranean; 
an  advantage  whidi  it  natnndljr  owed  to  the  end- 
lenrc  of  irs  p«irt,  coinbin<\l  with  the  farility  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  the  valiey  of  Van 
Poreiftra.  Its  name,  indeed,  b  not  mentioned  hi 
hi.stnrv  until  the  Svoi.d  Punic  War ;  but  it  then 
appcat^i  at  once  as  a  phice  of  consideiable  importance. 
Hence,  when  the  eonsnl  P.  Sdpio  abandoned  the  in* 
tention  of  pursuing  Hannibal  up  the  valley  of  the 
Khon^  he  at  once  returned  witli  his  fleet  to  Genua, 
with  the  Tiew  of  proceeding  from  thence  to  oppose 
the  Carthaginian  general  in  the  ralley  of  the  Padoit 
(Liv.  xxi.  32.)  And  at  a  later  period  of  the  war 
(B.C.  205),  when  Mago  sought  to  rtnew  the  content 
in  Lignria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  at  Genua  that 
he  landed,  aud  made  himself  master  of  that  city  in 
the  fintt  instance;  though  he  MibM>quently  transferred 
his  head-quarters  to  Savo,  for  the  purpoee  of  earrying 
on  operations  against  the  Inpauni.  (Liv.  xxviii.  46, 
xxix.  5.)  He  appears  to  have  destroyed  the  town 
before  be  quitted  the  oonntrjr;  en  whin  aooonnt  wo 
find  (in  B.C.  20.*?)  the  Homan  praetor  Sp.  Lucretius 
chaiged  with  the  duty  of  rebuilding  it.  (Id.uz.  1.) 
Fmm  this  time  Genoa  is  mvely  nwntioafld  in  history, 
am!  it.^  name  only  occurs  incidentally  duriiir;  tlio 
wars  of  the  Bomanswith  the  Lignrians  and  Spaniards. 
(LiT.  zuii.  99;  Val.  Has.  L 6.  §  7.)  It  afterwaide 
became  a  Roman  municipium,  and  Strabo  spealu  of 
it  as  a  flourishing  town  and  the  chief  emporium  of 
Um  eaamMfce  of  the  Ligurians ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  never  attained  in  ancient  times  anything  like 
the  same  importance  to  which  it  rof.e  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  retains  at  the  present  day.  (Strab.  iv,  p. 
202,  v.  p.  211  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7;  Ptol.  lii.  1.  §  3; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9.)  It  w.is  fr^m  theitcc,  however,  that 
a  ruad  was  carried  inland  across  the  Apennines, 
praeoadinii^bjLilNinia  to  DeAona;  and  thus  opening 
out  a  direct  communication  Ivtween  the  Moditerra- 
oean  and  tlte  phuns  of  the  J'o  (Strab.  v.  p.  217  { 
Itkt.  Ami,  ^  994;  TA.  Bettt.\  a  drennataneo  that 
mu.st  have  tended  to  im  iTiise  its  commercial  pro- 
sperity. The  period  of  tiie  constmctiun  of  this  road 
isnncertain.  Strabo  aaeribea  it  to  AendlhwScaiinis; 
but  fniin  an  inMriptioBwt  leaiB  that  itwnt  called 
the  Via  I'oetumia. 

A  cnriooR  namunent,  ilhiatnitiTe  of  the  moddpal 
relatiftns  of  Genna  un<ler  the  Ih>ni.in  government,  ia 
preserved  in  an  inscription  on  a  bronze  tablet,  dis- 
comed  in  the  year  150^  and  still  ]>n>M:rvod  in  tho 
TSdazzo  del  Commte  af  Genoa.  It  records  that^ 
disjitite  having  arisen  between  the  Genuates  and 
a  neighbouring  people  called  the  Veiturii,  concerning 
the  limits  of  tlidr  respective  territorica,  the  qnestion 
was  relerred  to  the  .senate  of  Rome,  who  apjxiinfed 
two  brothers  of  the  family  of  Miuucius  Kufus  to 
decide  it ;  and  ttieir  award  is  given  in  detail  in  iho 
in>K:ription  in  ijnestion.  Tliis  mord,  which  dates 
from  the  year  of  Bume  637  (u.c.  1 17),  is  of  much 
interest  m  a  speefanen  of  early  Lathi ;  and  would 
alsobean  imjiortant  contribution  to  onr  topographical 
knowied^.  but  tliat  the  local  names  of  the  rivers  (or 
rather  streamlets)  and  moontaina  tberwn  mentioned 
arc  almost  without  i  X(  ejitiim  wholly  unknown.  Even 
tiie  position  of  the  two  tribes,  or  "  populi,"  most  fre- 
qnentlj  ncntiooed  in  it,  the  Vetnni,  and  Langensea 
or  Lai^eBi  cannot  bt  detennhMd  with     cortintj  i 
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bat  tlie  name  of  tlic  latter  is  tbooglit  to  be  preserved  j 
in  that  ef  Laagareo,  s  cnlfe  in  the  vdlqr  of  th*  | 

Poicevera  ;  and  it  h  rvident  that  both  tribet  mn»t 
have  bordered  on  that  vallej,  the  mo»t  conaderable 
in  tlw  neiirhboiirliood  ef  Gmea^  and  opening:  oat  to 
tlip  s<a  iri^u.cHati  ly  to  the  W,  of  tlial  tity.  The 
name  of  this  river,  which  is  called  Pordfeia  bj 
PlioT  (iii.  5. 8. 7),  b  varioaily  written  Porcobkra 
and  rn<)coBKKA  in  the  inscription,  which  was  itself 
found  in  the  vallejr  of  the  Polcevera,  about  10  miles 
from  GmotL  Tlie  ortbogmphj  of  tliat  document 
is  throagiiottt  rtrj  imgalkr  t  and  the  ethnic  forms 
(icnuates  and  Genaenses.  as  well  as  I^n^tes  nnd 
Luii;:<  iis«s,  arc  used  without  aiijr  distiuction.  (  l  lic 
inscription  itMiIf  is  pii))li»lie4i  by  Gruter,mLL|i.804, 
and  OrcUi,  /n$cr.,  3121 ;  and  fmin  a  mon*  aci'arate 
copy  by  Uadorff,  4to.,  Ikrlin,  1842  ;  and  Kgger, 
BeUq.  fxUini  Sermonu,  p.  185.) 

Oil  tlif*  K.  of  nciiii.'i  flows  the  rivcrnow  railed  the 
BUagnOf  which  must  be  the  same  with  the  Fkkitur 
of  PfiDj  iLt.y,  it  it  t  Im  considerable  strvam  tlm 
the  Polceeera,  and  is  always  dry  in  Mimnwr. 

No  ancient  autborit/  aifords  an/  counteuuioe  to 
the  mtbofu&iihj  of  Jamui  tar  Genoa,  whicb  appears 
to  havf  foine  into  fasliion  in  th*>  timfdl*'  au'fs,  for 
the  uonKMie  d*  supporting  the  fabulous  tradition  that 
ascnbed  tfat  fimndation  of  tlw  dtj  to  Janus.  This 
form  of  the  name  is  tin<t  found  in  Liutprand,  a  Lom- 
bard writer  of  the  tenth  oentaiy.  (Cluver.  JtaL 
p.  70).  [K.H.B.] 

GEWXII  (r«M«r(n  M«Va),  m  Uriiaio,  men- 
tioned only  liy  I'utissnia5,  who  states  that  Antoninus 
"  deprived  llie  Ilriiruntes  in  Urittin  of  a  fiixmt  portion 
of  their  land,  because  with  arms  they  had  orerrun 
the  territory  of  tiie  (lennnii,  who  were  tribntary  to 
the  Uomans"  (viii.  43.  §  4.)  [K.  G.  L.'] 

GENU'SIUM  (Etk.  Uenusinns :  Gimom\  a  town 
of  Apulia,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  I.nrania.  It 
is  mentioned  bjr  i'Utiy  (iii.l  1  .s.  1 6)  and  hy  the  author 
of  the  Liber  de  Goloniis  (pi  982).  ef  whom  the  hit. 
ter  reckons  it  among  lln'  timns  nf  Calaliria  ;  hut 
Plinj  is  correct  in  asi»i|Tting  it  to  Apulia,  i  he  sit^ 
ii  mnrieed  bjr  the  modem  town  ef  (Hnom^  winch  re- 
tains  the  lumie.  It  ahniit  15  mile^  fmrn  the  pulf 
of  Tarentum,  and  lU  from  Mattra,     [JL  U. 

tiE'NUSUS  (Vib.  Se*].  y.  10;  Pmt.  TA,  i  Gs- 
1IE8I8,  Geo<;.  Ituv.),  a  river  of  Ill/ricum,  upon 
the  lines  of  which  Appius  Chiudias  bad  bis  camp 
when  be  was  employed  -ipainst  Gentius,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  caMil  Aemilius  was  canTinp  on  the 
war  ajrnin.st  I'ereeas  in  Xlaeedonia,  n.  v.  1G8.  (I.iv 
xliv.  30.)  Caeiiar  (/i.  C.  75,  7»i;  Lucan,  v,  4(ii). 
while  attempting  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Calviims,  on  the  frontieis  of  £pine  and 
Thessuly,  crossed  this  river. 

It  is  the  river  now  celled  Tjerma,  or  SkmnU. 
The  latter  is  obviously  n  c.irr\ipti<>n  of  Scampis,  at 
or  near  Elbaaun,  Iho  branch  of  the  Genusus,  upon 
whieh  that  tawn  is  aitnated,  ma^  hnve  been  nanwd 

Scampis  as  well  sis  tlie  t':iv:i,  am!  liy  a  <"liiiniin  kiti.l 

ttf  change  may  have  Kuperseded  the  name  of  Ge- 
nuoe  es  llwt  oip  the  entire  eonne  of  tlie  etraem  below 

the  junction.  (Lenity  Trm,imNotlh.  Greece,  vol. 
lit.  p.  26a)  Li^.li.J.J 
QEPHY'RA  (r(>u|>a,  Tvpvptii),  a  place  hi  Attics 

nt  the  bridge  over  tite  Cephissus,  on  the  sacred  nuid 
from  Athens  to  Eleuais,  where  the  initiated  assailed 
]iassengeni  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  lience 
called  yf<pvpi(TnoL  (Strab.  iz.  p.  404 ;  Said.  A  V. 
r«4>^f>lC<^'*' Hosyeh.    e.  r*(^upi<7Tai.) 

GL  I'lDAE,  GKi'iUi  (r^v(uS(s),  one  of  the 


GERASA. 

pindpal  tnbes  of  the  Gotlia.    Tbev  are  finl 
tionedbjrVopienisCA^IS).  Afkerthorfat^ 

LTition,  they  aiT  said  to  have  ^etf^'1l  in  tJie  MBrti* 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  fnoi  wlathA^ 
ex pelled  the  Bnignndiewe.  In  the  fttt  eoMiyai 
finil  tlipui.  nnder  tlieir  king  Ardaric.  joining  tb 
hoKts  of  Auihi,  with  winxn  tlicy  tramaed  Gui,«i 
afterwaids  settled  in  Dnria,  en  die  banks  efOeiib- 
nul*.  As  they  were  if  jrarded  as  dangmnu  neigLboEn 
to  the  l-Iastem  Kinpire,  Jostinisn  imruked  tlK  ai 
the  Langobardi  against  tbem.  The  rina([niMi 
this  WU.S  tliat  the  Gopidae  and  their  kinplm  vm 
destroyed.  (Paul.  Disc.  i.  27;  Excerpt,  r  .\frna»L 
JJistui-ia,  pp.  303.  310,  340,  3«7,  *d.  l«kL.r  ^ 
Nicbuhr;  I'rocop.  B.  G.  ir.  5;  camp.  Luii.t3.Au- 
leg  to  Tac.  Genn.  p.  Ixxxn.)  fL&J 

GERAE.  [KiiAK.] 

GERAEA.  [LfsiTAXiA.") 

GERAESTICI'S.  [Kn.^K.] 

GEltAESTUS  (^rtpataris:  Etk.  Ttftierm),* 
promentovy  ef  Bnboee,  fimnin^  the  eeetlhWBl 
tremity  of  the  island,  now  called  Caji?  Mi-iiH 
There  was  a  town  on  tliis  cape,  with  a  odebnini 
temple  of  PoMidMi,  and  at  its  ftot  OcnwHeed^ 
frequented  port,  whieh  teems  to  Iiave  been  BmI, 
though  Livy,  as  I.,eake  obserres,  rails  it  'adii 
Eoboene  portiis."  (Henn.  fML  ifi.  177;  B«ii£ 
7.  ix.  105;  Time.  v.  3;  Xen.  J/dL  iii.  4.|i|T.i 
§  61 :  Strab.  x.  f.  446  ;  Steph.  U.  s.  r.;  Lir.  sol 
45;  Plin.  ir.  !«.  s.  21 ;  Mela,  ii.  7 ;  Leake,  Aof* 
em  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 

GERANDRUS  (r<>a»^f),  a  town  of  Cr^ 
near  Sdi,  where  a  peculiar  kind  of  marble  ira.>f<nid 
(Apoll.  Dysc.  But.  itfMb  aOBfL;  Encd.  A>;r^4, 
vol.  i.  p.  157.)  [EB.J.] 

GEILANEIA-    [MtxiAius.]  41.  5  i^i  Z 

(.ERANTHRAE.  [GsMnmnus.] 

GKli.Ai;  {Ttpapa),  a  town  and  countnr  of  ih< 
I'hiUstines,  situated  between  Cadesh  and  iibor,  ibst 
Abraham  and  laaac  sojourned  farmaayyMia 
XX.  1.  &c.,  xxvi.  1,  .)  AcTurding  to  S.  Jews' S 
w.xs  situatetl  25  miles  soutii  of  EkutherDpob (fie- 
to<:abra).  (OiWBMrt.*.  v.;  IMBnd,Malp00i) 
Its  site  was  n-covere*]  by  Mr.  IL.wlands  in 
is  thus  described:  "  From  Gaxa  our  coone  vaiH 
Khahm;  en  onr  way  we  discprerrf 
We  had  heard  of  it  at  Gawi  under  the  nsme  of  Jct^f- 
d-Gtrwr  (the  'Rush'  or  '  Rapid  of  ti«if> 
which  we  fimnd  to  lie  three  houn  SSE.«f 
within  Wody-GaxOy  a  deep  and  broad  cbwB^ 
coining  down  front  the  SE.,  aixl  receirinp,  s  fctl* 
higlier  up  tlmn  this  hpot,  Wady-^t-^lttriA,  fc* 
the  ENE.  Near  Joor/el-Gerdr  are  trace  rf»a 
ancient  city,  callal  KUirUt-rUGerir  ('The  rsimrf 
Gcrar").  Our  road  beyond  to  Khalata  lay  sis?  • 
pbin  sligh.Iy  nnduUted.  This  pUin  nio^t  be  itt 
land  of  Genur."  (WiUiwne,  ifo^  C%,  vol.  i.  «pf» 
dix,  p.  464.)  "  i 

GERAiSA  (Tifmm^ :  BOl  IVpeev^X  » 
CiK'lesyria,  according  to  I'tnleniy  (v.  15);  rpck<»" 
to  the  DecapoUs  by  I'hny,  lor  it  is  ckar  tlist  ti^** 
must  be  mbstitated  ibr  Galua,  ns  bf  Batiiai> 
(I'lin.  V.  18.)    It  is  associated  wiih  I'hi!:>.Wi*». 
as  the  eastern  boundary  of  PerMs,  b/  Ju>e^ 
(IL  j:  UL  S),  and  meMiend  in  canjiuctioe  «tt 
Pelhl  and  Scytlwpolis  (i.  4,  il  19).    But,  ncf^rlrr 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  35  mikia  from  Pells.   Ju  *<t^ 
marked  by  the  trery  ixtensive  miBa  «f  Cub4, 
35  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  castem 
of  the  land  of  liashan,  and  on  the  bonkn  fi  ^ 
great  desert  of  the  Uawan,    It  is  rtnmtaH^**' 
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•idering  Uie  itnporUncc  of  the  ruins,  tlint  tlio  his- 
torical notice*  arc  so  tcantj;  but  it  Hpi)Ojni  to  liare 
attained  its  celebritj  posterior  to  the  t  l.i>->ii  nl  ltihi- 
graptien,  as  all  the  fragnientB  of  tiie  inscriptions  to 
\m  mnd  mnong  the  rains  bear  tlw  name  of  the  em- 
j««*ror  Antoniiiii-.  It  is  imirh  to  be  re<:reltrd  tliat 
the  rwuitH  ot  the  careful  »ur\ey  of  this  ^nt^;^c^tin;; 
city  by  Captains  Irby  and  Ifanfles,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Bankcs.  lia\<^  iit  vor  yet  been  piven  to  tlio 
World.  It  was  first  discovered  bjr  iketzen,  in  lbU5 
—•1806.  and  dfkcfwaids  dawribed  hj  tbe  enter- 
|in>iiitr  Burclihardt;  wnce  whieh  time  it  ha»  been 
fn.<4{uently  visited  uxid  described  by  Eoropesn  tra> 
vellers.  The  snnitnary  description  6f  tirase  nwst 
aocnrata  obsenrern  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  nni.st 
Biiffiee  in  this  place;  but  for  fuller  particulars  the 
reader  may  consult  Burcklvardt  {Stft  ia,  pp.  252 — 
M4)  and  Buckinphani  (^Travels  in  Palestine,  caps. 
J«,  xxi  ).  the  foni>cr  of  whom  hits  fiiriiiNhed  a  tre- 
neial  plan  of  the  city,  and  the  hitter  a  uiuie  accurate 
plan,  with  detaib  of  the  principal  buildings.  But 
the  Iiest  idea  of  tlie  extent  and  pniiuleiir  of  the  ruins 
may  be  obtained  from  tlie  wundcrt  ully  accurate  re- 
prodocUoQ  in  three  engravinfcs  from  Dagnermtype 
drawinps  by  Dr.  Keith,  publisln-d  in  illustration  »»f 
tbe  36th  edition  of  his  father's  work  on  "  Tlui  Evi- 
dence of  Prophecy,"  in  whidi  tbe  principal  streets 
and  buildings  are  clearly  to  Ik>  di>tiiiptii>lied.  The 
•uromaiy  descriptioD  above  alluded  to  is  as  follows: — 
**lthiis  been  a  splendid  ct^,  bnilt  on  two  sides  of 
a  valley,  with  a  fine  strpaiii  running  throuich  it ;  the 
situation  is  beautiful.  The  town  has  been  |»rtn- 
ci pally  coinjiosed  of  two  main  itreets,  crossing  each 
other  in  the  centre  at  ri-jht  angles,  like  Antinoe. 
The  streets  have  been  lined  with  a  donble  row  of 
rolunuis,  hoiiie  of  which  are  Ionic  and  some  Co- 
rinthian; the  j^avement  it  eicectlinply  good,  and 
there  is  an  elevated  space  on  each  »ide  for  foot  jkuS- 
sungcrs ;  tlic  marks  of  the  cluiriot  wheels  are  visible 
in  many  parts  of  the  streets.  iJjenuk,  supposed  to 
be  either  IVlIa  <ir  Geni>n.  but  in  »om«  respects 
answering  to  neither,  can  boost  of  more  public  edi- 
fices thiu  any  city  we  have  seen.  Tiieie  are  two 
tliealres,  two  ^rand  temples,  one,  as  apjiears  by  a 
Greek  iuscripUun,  dedicated  to  tbe  sun,  like  that  at 
Palmyra,  and  not  nnlike  that  edifice,  being  eon* 
stnicted  iti  the  centre  r.f  an  immense  double  jieri- 
style  court.  The  diauicter  of  the  columns  of  the 
temple  is  five  ibet,  and  tbe  bright  of  just  propor- 
tions  ;  the  capitab  are  Coriiithinn  and  well  executed. 
One  siiigaUrity  in  this  editioe  is  a  dmniber  under 
ground,'  bekiw  tlie  principal  hall  of  the  temple,  with 
•  bath  in  the  centre,  i'ive  or  six  inferior  temples 
arc  scattered  about  the  town,  and  a  magniflcent 
Ionic  oval  spare,  of  309  feet  long,  adds  greatly  to 
tbe  beauty  oi  the  ruins.  Tbe  scene  of  the  hirger 
theatre  is  marly  perfect,  presenting  a  .singularity 
Tt*ry  rarely  to  be  met  with.  There  are  two  grana 
bMlis,  and  also  two  bridges  cro^itiiig  the  valley  and 
river.  The  te!ii|ilcs,  and  bdth  theatres,  are  built  of 
niarble,  but  not  uf  very  fme  fovt.  Three  hundnxl 
ywdi  flrnn  SW.  gate  is  the  Circus  or  Stadium,  and 
near  it  is  tlie  triumphal  arch.  The  cemetery  sur- 
rounds the  city,  but  the  sarcoplingi  are  oot  veiy 
highly  finislted ;  upwards  of  930  ednmns  an  now 
Btiinding  in  the  rity.  There  is  tn  the  NB.,  about 
2O0'  yards  distance,  a  very  large  n>servoir  for  water, 
and  a  picturesque  tomb  firaotod  by  4  CorintUan 
columns  ;  ix  ar  it  also  is  an  aqueduct.  These  mini, 
being  overgrown  with  wood,  are  objects  of  oomider- 
aMe  interest  There  are  nHmmi  iwstiptiMM  Id 


all  directions,  chiefly  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius; 
most  of  them  are  much  mntihkted ;  but  the  one  I 
allude  to  about  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  on  the 
propyleum  of  tliat  edifice,  which  has  been  a  grand 
piece  ef  ardiitectnre.  On  the  whole,  we  bold 
Djerash  to  be  a  much  finer  maW  of  nine  than 
Palmyra  ;  tlie  city  has  three  entrances  ef  riAHf  or- 
namented gateways,  and  the  nmains  of  the  wall, 
with  its  eccMional  lowcn,  aie  in  wonderful  ]>n>ser- 
TaUoo."  [G.  W.] 

GERASUS,  a  riTer  of  Dseia  (Amm.  llnre.  usi. 
^-  §  7),  which  J«»mande8  (<le  Get.  22)  calls  GManA» 
ami  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  Gukbia.  Schafarik 
(Slav.  AH.  vol.  i.  p.  507),  who  makes  it  out  to  Ito 
the  ^ama  as  the  CusUH  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  (>3), 
identifies  it  with  the  /TdWit,  an  affluent  of  the 

[E.  B.  J.] 

GKBE'NIA  (Fffnivla,  Pans,,  Steph.  B.  *.  r. ; 
TO  Tfpriva,  St  rah.;  rtpr)vos,  Hos.  Fnujw.  22  :  Kth. 
Vtpi)vios),  a  town  of  Mes^enia,  where  Me.^tor  was 
said  to  have  b(>en  brought  up  after  the  destruction  of 
I'vl'o.  asid  wliriice  lie  deriveil  the  surname  Gerenian, 
which  occurs  so  fmjuently  in  Homer.  There  is, 
however,  no  town  of  thw  name  in  Homer,  and  many 
of  tlie  ancient  critics  identified  the  later  Gerenia  with 
the  Homeric  Knope.  (//.  i.  150;  Paus.  Hi.  26.  §  9; 
Stiab,  Tni.  p.  36U.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  Qe- 
renia  was  tin-  mo^t  northerly  of  the  Kleutluro-La- 
conian  towns,  and  was  situatnl  on  the  eastern  side 
of  tbe  Hcssenian  gulf,  upon  the  momitainons  pnv 
montory  now  calkil  Cape  KephalL  It  jx)sse!y»ed  a 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  Alachaon,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Rhodon.  Panssnias  says  that  in  the  district 
of  Gerenia  there  was  a  mountain  called  Calnthiuui, 
u)jon  w  hich  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Claea,  and  ck«^e 
Ui  tlie  latter  a  cavcni,  of  which  the  entnuK'o  was 
narrow,  though  within  there  were  many  things  worthy 
to  be  st-en.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  §  11.)  This  cavern  is 
undoubtetllv  the  une  noticed  bv  L«ike,  which  b  ^itu- 
ated  at  the  head  of  a  little  valley  behind  the  beach 
of  Kitrih,  and  iumiediately  under  a  nnky  gorge  in 
the  mountains:  at  present  the  entrunco  is  not  narrow, 
hot  it  appears  to  have  been  widened  to  make  It  more 
eonvenlent  for  a  t(hi"e])-foId,  for  whirl)  pnr)K)se  it  is 
at  preseut  used.  Leake  obsen'cd  two  or  three  se- 
paldml  niches  in  tbe  side  of  the  cliflb  about  tbe 
vallt  y.  Two  very  ancient  inscriptions  discovered  at 
Gerenia  are  publislied  by  Bixkh.  (6'ory.  Aiser. 
na  1.3,  42.) 

Gerenia  is  placet!  bj'  the  French  Commission  at 
Zarmta^  about  three  miles  from  the  coost,  where  a 
castle  bnih  by  tbe  Vhmke  rests  upon  ^-ery  ancient 
foundations.  But  I.e-ake  obcen'es  that  the  words  ef 
Pausanias  (iil  26.  §  11)  —  l*piivla%  hi  i)t  is  fu- 

—  leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  Ocnttia  was  a  mari- 
time town,  and  that  it  is  now  rpprex*nle«l  by  Kilries 
on  the  ct^ist.  He  further  bupposcji  that  Zamdta  is 
Die  site  >»f  Ahgenia.  But  since  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Greece  were  almost  universjilly  Imilt  at  somo 
distance  from  the  const,  it  is  not  iniprubabie  tliat  tho 
aera|Kilis  and  the  original  town  of  Gerenia  stood  at 
Zartulta,  but  that  the  town  itself  was  nftenvards 
removed  to  the  coast.  (Leake,  Morea^  voh  i.  p.  323, 
/VfepoimesMWia,  p.  180;  BoUiqre,  i?eelerEAes,  ^ 
ji.  y.'t:  Oiirtius,  PelojHmneff}s.  vol.  ii,  p.  '286.) 

GEliGLS,  GEUGl' THUS, GKiiGl'THEb  (riprfts, 
Tifrft9os,  ripyt$ni  JStk.  PtpTlfcerX  a  town  in 
Tnxis,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Scamander,  was  in- 
habited, according  to  Uerodotns  (v.  122,  vii.  43), 
bgr  dsMMMfanto  ef  tlie  anoknt  Tcucriaoa.  la  the 
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time  of  Xfnnplion  {Hell.  iii.  I.  §  Ifj)  Gcr;:is  is  cnllcJ 
a  strong  place;  it  had  an  acropolis  and  strong  walls, 
•ad  waa  am  of  the  eUef  towns  of  tlic  Dardanian 
princess  Mania.  (Corap.  Pint.  Phoc.  18 ;  Liv.  xxxviii, 
39;  Stnb.  xiii.  p.589;  PUn.  v.  32;  Stepb.B.s.  v.; 
Akfaaa.  tL  p.  S56,  xii.  p.  594.)    Kinj;  Atlaliw  of 

PldKWnu.s  tianspl.-mted  tlip  inhaliitants  <if  niT.:is  to 
•  |iioe  near  Lite  iwurces  of  Uio  Caicus,  wlieiice  we 
aftwtmvdi  find  a  pboa  calkd  geiyrta  or  <7fr- 
^jjtHtbn,  near  Lariitsa,  in  the  territory  of  Cynic 
(Stnb.i.c.616.)  The  old  toiro  of  Gergie  was  believed 
hj  some  to  have  bora  the  birthpfawe  oF  the  Sibyl, 
whence  coins  found  there  have  the  itn-ige  of  the 
prophotcfis  impressed  upon  tbem.  [L.  S.] 

GEKGO'VIA.  In  ni«j»t  U-xts  of  Caesar's  GaJlic 
War  (A  G.  vii.  9)  there  is  nientinn  made  of  "  Ger- 
povi.1,  a  town  of  tlic  Hoii.  whuin  Caasar  planted 
there  after  their  defeat  in  tlic  Helvetic  War,  and 
mado  dependent  o(i  the  Aedui."  Bat  the  name  of 
the  twwn  in  this  pa-^sa^e  t)f  (^a<'>ar  is  uncertain, 
tiMNtgh  it  may  be  something  like  Gergovia.  And  if 
Geitieovia  ie  the  right  name,  wa  do  not  knonr  where 
the  place  wns. 

The  Gergovia  which  Caesar  tried  to  take  was  a 
dty  of  the  Arrenii  (A.  O.  vii.  84),  tho  position  of 
\\hi(h  \nviy  be  cirtrnnined  with  tolcraldc  acrurHcy 
fmn  Caesars  narrative.  After  the  capture  of  Ava- 
Gaeflar  wmt  to  Dee«thi(/¥ewe)  oo  tho  Lmre 
to  settle  the  diflSn«lce>  of  \\\<^  Ar-.Ini,  aflcr  wliidi, 
taking  six  kgHNn  tad  some  of  his  cavalnr,  he  set  out 
for  the  oonntrj  of  the  Anrenii,  and  of  oouim  he 
most  march  Kuuthward.  IH^  course  was  along  the 
river  Klaver  {^AUUr).  Ilut  before  he  could  reach 
Gergovia  he  had  to  cross  the  AUier.  Gergovia, 
therefore,  is  south  of  Doeelia,  and  west  of  x\\q  AUier. 
Vt'rcin^rctorix,  wlio  was  on  the  weat  hide  of  the 
^Wier, broke  down  all  the  briJgt>s  oo  the  river;  and, 
whih)  Caesar  was  marching  along  the  ea!it  bank,  he 
marclietl  along  tlie  left,  and  kept  him  in  sight. 
Caesar  could  not  make  a  bridge  over  the  river  in 
ftot  of  hia  enemy ;  and  the  A  UUr,  he  observes  (A  O, 
vii.  35).  is  pene;allr  not  fonlaMc  l>efoa'  the  autumn. 
Caesar  got  out  of  the  dillicult)'  in  this  way.  Ue 
encnmp(^  in  a  wooded  place  oppnsite  to  one  of  tlio 
biiilge'^  which  \*ereiiipftoilx  had  brolcen  down,  and 
on  the  following  day  iie  remained  tiiera  with  two 
legions.  He  sent  forward  ihootlier  firar  Iq^iona  whli 
aU  his  heavy  material, dLvtributingtlic^e  Iroojis  in  mm  Ii 
a  waj  as  to  preacut  to  Verciugetortx  the  appearance 
of  lix  complete  legiens.  Tho  fbnr  legiona  iMd  orders 
to  make  a  long  march;  and  when  Caesar  judged 
fimn  the  time  of  the  day  that  they  were  at  their 
camping  ground,  he  began  to  repair  the  broken 
bridge,  of  which  the  hi««r  part  of  the  piles  remained 
entire.  This  was  soon  done;  the  two  Icgioiw  were 
taken  over,  and  orders  sent  to  the  four  legion.s  to 
ratUFD.  Ven.in;;et<>iix.  discovering  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  not  ilnHisiit:^  to  ri.>k  fighting  a  battle 
against  his  will,  man  iieil  ahead  of  Cuc^^ar  as  hard  as 
ho  eoold,  and  n«chcil  Gei^tivia  (B.  G.  vii.  35). 
Finm  the  place  where  he  cros>eil  the  Allin'  CacNir 
readied  Gergovia  in  five  days'  march.  We  neither 
know  whare  ha  orawed  the  river,  nor  the  lengtli  of 
his  iiumbco,  nor  the  praeiM  duoction;  but  it  was 
aouth. 

He  deoeribes  Goigovla  aa  aitnated  on  a  very  high 
monntain,  difBcalt  of  access  on  all  sides,  (/i.  G. 
TiL  36.)  The  camp  of  Vercingelorix  was  near  the 
Unvb  OB  the  nNmntMn,  and  aruond  him  were  en- 
camped, at  moderate  distances  and  {H>|tanite1y,  the 
of  the  aeroral  elates  under  his  coumiand. 


GEBGOVTA. 

The  G.iIIiL"  troops  nrcnpiwl  all  the  heidits  wbith 
coinmaiiiieti  a  view  into  tlie  plain  below,  and  pre- 
sented a  terrible  appeamnce.  Oppoeito  to  the  levii 
and  el(«se  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  s  Ul, 
excellent  for  defence,  and  with  a  steep  iact  sU 
raond.  ThiBhinwaafcc3dliytlMGa]li,hnt(W 
«aw  that  if  he  could  take  it.  his  inen  would  \^  lUi 
to  cut  off  tlie  enemy  from  a  large  part  uf  ibor 
water  and  prevent  them  frm  fonigiiifr  w  fifcdr. 
The  force  that  the  Cnlli  had  on  tlii^  liill  Ml 
very  gn^t;  and  Cuesar,  attucluug  it  in  the  desirf 
the  night,  before  any  aid  ouald  oamo  fnmi  the  im, 
got  the  ]>lace  and  put  two  hijljnai  in  it.  He  i>I»<> 
cut  two  ditches,  twelve  feet  wide,  frona  this  hill  u 
his  principal  encampment,  which  was  in  the  pUii. 
The  road  between  the  two  ditdwi  wao  tlie 
uiunication  between  the  two  camps.  Tlie  mgaataio 
of  Gergovia  is  marked  a,a  in  the  view;  the  hdl  is 
front  of  it,  irutrked  b,  b,  is  the  small  hill  which  Carsir 
took,  now  called  Put/  de  JimaL  Tliia  new  it  fm 
SiTopo's  CerUitU  France* 


PA3CUBAMIC  TIBW  OP  TOB  OBROOTUII  BlUJk 

From  this  hill  that  he  had  occupied,  the  A9  A 
JuMuty  Caif^ar  atteiii[)ted  to  surprise  Gergoris.  H« 
moved  his  men,  a  few  at  a  tune,  from  the 
camp  to  the  Puy  de  Jussat,  while  he  diverted  tk 
attention  of  the  enemy  by  a  feint  of  attacking!  ti? 
mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  north-west  side.  Hits 
all  was  ready,  ho  ordered  hia  alliet,  tho  Aedni,t»  ieiC 
up  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  64.mth-east  siiie, 
while  he  with  his  men  climbed  up  the  steep  si«ie  d 
the  monntain  which  u  opposite  lotlie  /Srjr  A/aaA 

The  mi'Vemeiit  ^^a.s  sucio.Ntnl,  and  he  got  00  tl« 

)>!atcau  of  Gergovia  and  took  three  of  the  Gaiio 
(  amps.   But  the  impetttOBtty  of  the  Eoman  hKw 

marml  all. 

They  pur.>ued  the  enemy  up  to  the  town  vail  ssd 
the  gates,  in  fitfl  confldenoe  that  they  should  tab 

the  place  at  once  One  of  the  centurions  with  tk 
help  of  tiirec  of  bis  men  climbed  up  tlie  wall,  vA 
helped  them  up  after  him.  The  ntme  brougfat  sp 
the  rest  of  the  Galli,  who  were  htuy  in  fijrtifrins 
that  i«rt  of  the  approaches  to  the  t  ity  on  wludi 
they  suppu^ied  that  Caesar  had  a  design,  and  a  bent 
tight  took  pUce  under  tlie  waili,  to  the  gmt  di«*- 
vantage  of  the  l!<>mans.  who  were  not  a  n  ritrli  fc 
the  enemy  in  numbers,  were  on  unfavuural'lc  gniuiii, 
and  were  also  cxiiausted  by  running  and  fi^^btio^ 
('.ie>ar  M'nt  to  T.  Sextius,  whorn  he  had  left  on  lb' 
I'tof  dt  Juitat,  to  bring  up  some  cohorts  and 
tliom  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  tho  flaemy*t  right,  Ifciti 
if  the  Homans  were  driven  d  iw  ri  tlip  nm  n;am.  b* 
might  check  the  pursuit.  While  the  tight  was  gua^ 
on  the  Aedni  mode  their  appeamnrc,  whom  Chwtf 
had  ordereil  to  (limb  the  mountain  on  the  rii;!''. 
that  is,  on  Caesar's  right,  or  the  south-oast  tim  d 
thoimmatidn.  Tho  rawmhluoe  of  their  amoarte 
that  of  the  enemy  made  the  Romans  take  tliem  i<3 
the  troopa  of  VcrcingHwiXt  tboitgh  the  Aedoi  fs^ 
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the  usual  sigiuit  of  brinp  friends.  The  Romans 
being  now  hard  preaaed,  and,  having  lost  furtj-iia 
CM luriiim,  wm  driven  down  tb«  monntiun.  TIm 
tenth,  Caesars  favourite  legion,  checked  Xho  liot 
panuit  of  th«  eneiiijr,  and  the  cohorts  of  T.  SeaUus 
■1m  Mine  to  the  relief.  When  the  RoauuM  got  down 
t.t  the  plain  thry  faced  alxtut,  and  stood,  roady  to 
renew  the  fight;  bat  V'ercingetorix  led  his  men  back 
to  their  entrenriiments.  Caesar  lost  noitr  700  men 
in  this  affair.  Shortly  after  he  left  the  place  for  the 
country  of  the  Aedui,  and  again  crossed  the  Allier, 


which  confirms  the  fact,  if  it  needs  oon^rniatioo, 
th.tt  Gergovia  wa^t  in  the  hill  country  CB  tht  vest 
side  of  the  AUier.   {B.  G.  vii.  M.) 

There  in  nothini;  to  Itc  got  froni  the  other  ancient 
trrilem  who  mention  Gerpovia.  (Strab.  p.  191; 
Dion  Cuss.  xl.  35.)  D'Anville  (Sotici',  (fr.)  puve 
•onic  pood  reasons  for  fixing  on  thi»  part  aj>  the  site 
of  Gergovia.  The  place  still  keeps  its  name  Gtr- 
goU,  It  is  abouT~4nRrttw  wnrTT  oT'CTf-r/j/oTiTrin 
\ht  Attverfitt.  TboTniinnnlt  oTlBe^mouhtain  is  » 
t&i,  aooMirfiat  more  thm  an  Englirii  mile  hi  length 
frcim  east  to  west,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
width.  Excavations  have  laid  open  the  foundations 
of  walls  etrottirlr  built,  wdls  fined  with  coment,  and 
pavcniiiits.  Broken  utensils,  medah*,  and  red  p»t- 
teiy  have  also  been  foand.  Gallio  nwdaU,  some 
fEoM  tnd  rihor,  hot  mert  of  bnmn,  tre  pieked  up 
there,  when  the  earth  is  stirred  for  cultivation. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  once  a  town  here,  and  it  was 
probably  inhabited  after  the  Roman  conquest ;  though 
Angnstonemet nm,  or  C^enNonl,  was  the  capital  of 
ttw  Anremi  !n  the  Bomiai  ptifad.  [Auouroxk- 

MKTt'X.] 

The  plan  of  Gergovia  is  from  Caylos  (^RecueU 
(TA  ntiquitet.  torn.  v.  pi.  101 ).  There  is  ahw  a  plan 
of  tiie  place  in  Pasumot  {MemoirtM  Geog.  tur 
§mdques  A  tUiquiU$  de  Ui  GamU,  L  p.  KI6).  Wafcko- 
naer  (Grot/.,  <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  .341,  note)  mvs  th.it  the 
plan  of  Pasumot  is  copied  from  that  of  Caylos,  but 
with  the  additioD  of  two  or  three  namea.  He  adds 
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m  BxviBom. 

I.  PMsBii  of  Oergovls. 
1.  Mewsa  Caav 
I.  Lm  JtSfltf. 
4.  JtmH.   

7.  A  sirssin  north  of  Csffovia. 
ft.  HoHt  HogMttm 
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that  the  commcnt.irr  of  Caylus  anil  that  of  Pasu- 
mot  on  the  plan  of  Gergovia  are  both  veryg<XKl;  but 
tte  reMarehea,  and  probably  the  opiidons  contahwd 
in  them,  are  the  property  of  .M,a>>on,  prior  of  St 
Andrtf,  who  read  a  licmoire  on  this  subject  to  the 
litemiy  aode^  of  dBrmont  The  plan  chows  the 
(If  Jmsaf,  scjiarated  fmm  tlie  hill  of  Gergorin 
by  a  depranbo.  Tlte  hill  to  the  west  of  the  Pug 
di  JutmU  b  that  fiwi  whieh  8erope%  view  is 
taken.  On  the  south  b  ft  ttnam  which  flaws  into 
the  AUier,  and  Caesar's  camp  moat  have  been  near 
it.  Another  stream  flows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Psy  de  Jiissut  and  of  the  mountsin  of  Qergorb; 
which  will  explain  Cae.<-ar'B  remark  about  the  chance 
of  cultiiip  olf  j«rt  of  the  enemy's  water.  The  plan 
Khows  a  desceut  from  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  on 
the  N\V.,  near  Romngnat.  niid  .'inotlipr  on  the  SE., 
near  Merdugne.  The  high  ground  above  A'omo^nol 
»eem->  to  be  the  point  of  Cassar*s  feigned  attack. 
D'Anville  says  that  the  niountnin  of  Gfrirovia  is 
called  Podium  Mardouiae  iu  a  document  of  the  four- 
taenth  eentnrjr,  and  there  b  nowaplaee  ealbd  Jfo^ 

dogne  or  Mdnlnjue,  at  tlie  fnit  of  the  mnnntainof 
Gergovia,  between  it  and  La  Hoeke.  Ue  takes  tiM 
Aiydb  JfonUMi,  doe  aottth  of  Qergoriap  to  hatha  hill 
which  Cjicsar  ;rot  poaMsska  of  l»lbva  ha  attcnpud 
to  surprise  Gergovia. 

Ukait  (GciUfen,  p.  S99)  eonelnded  that  Oergoria 
was  SW.of  the  Ji/ter;  but  tli.at  is  all  that  he  has  done. 
It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  noticing  Ueichard's 
absurd  attempt  to  fix  the  position  of  Qergovb,  if  it 
liad  not  been  accepted  by  one  editor  of  Caeaar 
(Herzi^),  wlio,  knowing  nothing  of  geography,  haa 
added  to  his  edition  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  a  map 
by  Kmchard,  in  which  Geiigovia  b  pbced  on  the 
Loirf,  east  of  Orltuns.  |t  [G.  L.] 

GKUIZIM  ur  GMUZIM  {rapiC>i>,  rapii*i^).  The 
general  situation  and  appearance  of  Mount  Gertsim 
are  described,  and  its  pjsition  iilentifie«l,  in  the 
article  Koau  Jose^us  calls  it  the  highest  of  all 
the mountahia «f  Samaria (iliit sL 8.  §S),andiul* 
formly  places  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sliechem, 
in  agreement  with  holy  Scripture  (e.  g.  Ant.  v.  1. 
§  19,  xL  8.  §  6,  xiiL  9.  §  1).  so  that  the  ohaerva- 
tion  of  St.  Jerome,  "  Satnaritani  arbitranti-.r  ho^i  doo 
montes  juxta  Keapolim  esse,  aed  vehenteater  erran^** 
— asthmghoiilythe  Samaritans  aarigned  them  tftttt 
position,  —  is  inexplicable.  That  Geriaim  was  te- 
garded  with  special  veneration  by  the  Samaritans  prior 
tolfao  erectiou  of  the  temple,  by  which  the  schism  waa 
perpetuated,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  circutnataiwea 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  temple  are  men- 
tioned by  Josephufl  (Ant.  xi.  8.  §  2).  Manatu>eli, 
tlie  brother  of  Jaddua  the  high  prieftt,  Iw^g  married 
Nlcavo,  tlie  d:{Ughter  of  Saiibjdiat,  was  requirrd  by 
the  Jews  either  to  divorce  his  wife,  or  to  witiidiaw 
from  the  priestly  office.  Ilia  father-in-law  persuaded 
him  to  retain  his  wife,  on  the  promise  that  he  would 
procure  pennission  to  erect  on  Mount  Geriiim  a 
tempb  simiUr  to  that  at  Jenmbm.  Thb  per- 
mission he  obtained  from  Alex.indcr  the  Great,  while 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  lyre,  and  its  erection  coold 
eoareely  have  hecn  oom  plotad  when  Sanhalbt  died 
(§  4).  From  thi.s  time  forwanl  sacrifices  wen*  offered 
at  this  temple  to  the  Must  lligh  God,  until  the  Sa- 
maritans, in  order  to  eacape  a  participation  in  tha 
perMt  utiniis  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus  EpiphsnrSf 
requested  of  him  that  their  temple  might  be  dedi- 
cated to  Jnpiter  Hellenius,  according  to  Josephoa 
(Ant.  xii.  5.  §  5),  but,  ai-cunling  to  tlie  author  of 
the  second  book  of  Ifanoohtu  (vi.  2),  followed  b/ 
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Kiischins  (Chron.),  to  Jupiter  Xeniai.  STiorlly 
ntti  r,  ill  the  debute  before  Ptolemy  Philotnetor  (^Ant. 
xiii.  3.  §  4),  the  Samaritan  advaeatM  ifpan  it» 
rn;r  in  dedication,  and  claim  Mosaic  atitliority  f  )rits 
erection;  fkiling  to  establbdi  which,  they  were  put 
to  death.   TIm  temple  ef  Smballat  mw  ^rtroyed 
hf  Hyrrarm^,  lln'  .Towish  liijrli  prii'st,  nftrr  it  li;id 
•UmkI  20Uycar«  (^Ant.  ziii.  9.  §  1);  and  we  httvo 
no  notice  of  ita  Kstoration.    Indeed,  the  allodon  of 
llii"  Fai!i,irit.in  woman  (John.  iv.  20)  wnuld  Mt-m  to 
intimate  that  "  t\m  mountain was  no  longer  the 
mtef  thmr  woisbip;  but  a  temple  waa  afterwardii 
tVMtedi^pnhably  over  the  ruins  of  the  fonner,  — 
whether  fmr  the  Samaritans  or  the  Pagans  \a  not 
rlcar,  as  Aihs  in^ltrrov  ifft^aroy  UfMiv,  in  a  heathen 
author,  may  mean  cither.    (Damascop.  Phot.  Bibl. 
cod.  242.  p.  \05!>.)    But  there  ran  be  no  doubt 
that  this  in  the  temple  represented  on  the  revci>e  of 
the  coins  of  Flavia  Neaptili^j  fmm  tiie  time  of  Tita.H 
to  Volusianus.    Ti>e  temple     situntt'd  nn  the  Miin- 
mit  of  a  mountain,  with  uunicrouji  KtepH  leading  to 
it   (Eckbel,  vol.  iu.  pp.  433, 434;  WIIIiaoM,  Boly 
City,  Tol.i.  p.  241,  n.  4.)    It  wa.^  in  the  pnaaum  ii  ii 
of  the  Samaritans  in  the  fifth  century,  when,  in 
A.  D.  474,  it  «M  transferred  to  the  ChriatianB  by 
the  cmfioror  Zeno,  in  reprisals  f(ir  the  ruin  and  dese- 
cration of  five  churches,  by  the  Samaritans^  in  the 
«itf  of  Ncapolia.  The  diureh  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
slightly  fortifiwl,  and  giLirded  by  a  small  de- 
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of  thcsp  tn-o  ])l:iri^.  TIii>  I.  tti-r.-i  <.n  iLi  ..l.rer^  aj 
the  right  of  the  standing  figure  ought  to  be  NHH 
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The  third  and  most  celcbrate«l  placp  of  this  nane 
was  sitoated  in  Gabtia,  on  the  site  of  the  mnkn 
I'errow,  Between  Pesibmsand  Ancrrs.  PtD|nBy(c 
4.  §  7)  calls  it  a  Roman  coli.ny,  w'l.i.  b  title  is  con- 
firmed  by  the  coins  found  there,  ana  «hith  aremt  U 
bare  been  conferred  opm  it  by  Vespasian  or 
f<»r  none  of  these  coins  are  older  than  DoantiM, 
From  ecclesiastical  writers  we  learn  that  GcAnv» 
aa  episcqial  see  of  Galatia  Stintaria,  nd  a  l^as- 
tine  writer  (Tlieophan.  Chroa,  p.  203)  infonns  ns 
that  at  a  later  period  Gcrma  took  the 
AtyriamgdL  (Coup.  Handhns  Aewmvftai,  l^ 

GEIIMA'NIA  {Jk  rtpfuufla :  Elk.  Gernufiiu^r^ 
Mar^t:  A^.  Gennanicas,  TtptuMimtitt  GenHv; 
F rench,  Allemagne ;  Ital.  Alemagna :  (fern.  Deotsck- 
hind  or  TeutschJaud),  one  of  the  great  dirisjcra  of 
continental  Europe,  acts  no  veiy  proininent  part  ia 
flip  liistor}-  of  anliquity  until  the  p(<riod  of  the  B»- 
tadiment  of  the  b^ge  garrison  of  tiie  dty.  In  the  |  ">An  empire;  but  during  the  Li&t  {lerio.!  «f  i\w  Wrf- 
retgn  ef  Anastashts  it  was  leeonettd  ftr  a  short  time  «ni  empire  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ri^^bei 
by  the  Samaritans,  who  wen  HmUf.  ejected  by  the  count rie.n  nf  Southern  Euro^ie,  by  sending  forth  hail 
emperor  Justinian,  when  the  meontain  was  more  of  barbarians,  who,  in  the  end,  ovorthnMv  t  refmpR, 
Itronfrly  fortified.  (Procop.  deAedi/.r.  7;  Kobin-  wtabKshed  new  dymnstii-s  in  the  con(|uerfd 
aon,  £ih.  lies,  vol  iii.  pp.  123 — 125.)  From  that  'n^,  and  infused  a  better  blood  into  the  cft 
time  to  the  present  the  Samaritans  have  ha<l  no  edi-  habitants  of  tlie  south-west  of  Europe, 
fice  on  the  site,  but  for  a  very  long  jjerifid  have  A'ofiie.  —  Tacitus  {Genu.  2)  states: 

been  in  the  habit  of  aacrifidng  on  the  mountain  at  maniae  vocabnlun  raeana  eknupir  additnm,^ 
their  three  great  festivals;  a  practice  which  is  onn-  '  <]'>'  I'ritniim  Illiennm  transgrcssi  fi.ill.is  cxpdfxiH 
tinue<l  to  the  present  day.    "  The  spot  where  they       """i^  Tungri  tunc  Gennani  vocati  sinL   Its  M- 
aacrifice  the  pjisMivcr,  seven  hunbs  among  timn  all. 
is  pcnnted  out  ju^t  Maw  tlie  highest  point,  and  be- 
fore coming  to  the  last  slight  acclivity.  It  is  marked 
by  two  paraUd  rawa  of  rough  atone  laid  upon  the 
ground;  and  a  smnll  mund  j<it,  roughly  stoned  up, 
in  which  the  ficsh  is  roasted."   A  little  beyond  this, 
and  Uglier  up  the  meontain,  "  aro  the  ruins  ef  an 
immense  structure,  bearing  every  appearance  of 
having  aire  been  a  large  and  strong  fortress."  They 
aro called  EUK^Fak  (the  castle)  by  the  Samaritans, 
and  are  prol>ab1y  the  remains  of  the  fortress  erected 
by  Justinian.   (Robinson,  BUt.  Jiet.  vol.  iii.  p.  99.) 
Bound  n  large  naked  ndr,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
the  castle,  which  is  reputed  tbeSMlftaacred  place  of 
all,  are  traces  of  walls,  which  may  possiMy  indicate 
the  position  of  the  temple,  particuJarly  as  the  Sa- 
maritans profess  that  this  is  the  place  where  the  ark 
formerly  rested  in  the  tabc-rnade.    Further  south, 
and  indeed  all  around  upon  this  en dnence,  are  ex- 
tensive foundations,  apitaraotlf  of  dweDinga,  as  if 
ruins  of  a  former  city.  There  an  abo  many  cisterns ; 
but  all  now  dry.  [G.  W.J 

GKKMA  irdp/ait  Hth.  Te^WtX  «bo  called 
'Upa  ripuri,  a  tnwn  of  My.sia,  situatetl  between 
the  rivers  Macebtus  and  Khyndacbs.  (PtoL  v.  2.  § 
14;  Slepb.  B.  AO.;  HierocL)  Rirfns  of  this  town 
are  still  found  in  the  nei^hliourhofKl  (jf  Gtrmasloo. 
Anudier  town  uf  the  luune  of  Genua  is  mentioned  in 
Myiia,  between  Pergamns  and  Tbyatin.  (/tm. 
Antim.\  cnmp.  Anu.dcll,  Serai  C/ittrcfies,  p.  278.) 
The  following  coin  belongs  probably  to  Um  fanner 


tionis  nunen,  mm  lentis,  efaluiaaepMihkihn,utenM9 

priuium  a  victore  ob  mctum,  mox  a  s-e  i{»^i>.  invfr!. 
nomine  Germani  vocarentur."    According  to  tlw 
psasage,  the  name  Gertnama  bad  been  racently  pra 
to  the  whole  r ountry  ;  the  name  it-olf  u'd 
known  long  before  his  time  (Cic  t»       33.  PUL 
xi.  6;  Veil.  P*t  il.  67),  thongh  we  are,  perhaps  wt 
quite  warninted  in  assuming  that  it  occurwd  in  tl* 
Capitoline  Fasti  aa  early  as  the  year  n.  c.  22('. 
(NiebQhr,Leel.o»Jeoni.  Jlht.  vol.  ii.'  p.  65,  note  16.) 
l  adtus  further  regards  Gennani  as  a  pni|iern»s 
of  the  tribe  afterwards  called  Tungri,  anl  m-t  « 
an  appellative,  and  intimates  that  from  this  cne 
tribe  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  whale  »• 
fioii.    But  others  amon^  the  ancients  (Strah.  vii.  p 
-".•0,  iv.  p.ly5;  Veil.  l»at.  I.e.;  EuaUth.  i>w^ 
/Vr.  285)  believed  that  (;<Tm€mi  ww  the  otH- 
kiiown  Ijilin  aji}K>lIative  wliith  was  gimi  \o  \ht 
Germans  to  describe  them  as  "  brothen  "  of  the  Gsui* 
or  Celts.  Thiahtter  view,  which  haa  been  adoflei 
by  some  eminent  Germans  of  modonj  times,  »• 
probably  the  reason  which  often  led  the  sndeMi 
tb  confound  Germans  and  Celts,  whence  Mipl  ealh 
Ilic  Am;  ;i  ri\(  r  of  Gormany  {Edvg.  i.  63);  and  tb* 
Germans  on  the  east  of  ibeKhioe  arc  sometimes  caiM 
Celts.  (Dion  Cass,  Uil  19.  faui.  3 :  Died.  Sic.  v.  31.) 
The  French  and  Italian  names  (AlUnuigne  and  Ak- 
ma^na)  are  derived  from  the  German  trib«  of  tbe 
.^lenumai,  A  lamami^  or  Alamatmi,  who,  as  tl»dr  ns-w 
indicates  {Atte  Manner),  {»nn  d  a  confederatioo  cf 
several.tribca  on  the  up^r  lUiine  and  Dui«be,aDd 
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firom  whom  the  Gaali  tnu&rred  the  mim  to  the 
whok  G«ni»n  tuition;  for  thaM  AhniKBiii  made 
qtuoi  inroads  into  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul. 
Tbtj  fint  mentioQed  bj  Dion  Gaautu  (xzrii. 
14:  *AA«^ifayroO  o°  occasion  of  a  war  which 
CSaiacalla  had  to  carry  on  against  them.  Soma 
modern  inquiren  derive  the  name  GennaDi  fram  the 
Poniaa,  raerrinf^  to  the  Persian  tribe  called  Qer- 
mani  (Herod.  L  125),  and  to  the  Persian  Kermtm 
(Caramania),  that  is,  hceptality;  thcirrieir  ia  aop* 
portfHi  by  the  resembhuwa  existing  between  t£a 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Germans  and 
tho«e  of  the  Persians.  Bat  if  it  were  true  that  tlie  Ger« 
mans  broaght  the  name  with  them  from  Asia,  it  wonld 
IWTe  been  indigenous  among  them;  but  down  tho 
present  day,  neither  any  German  tribe,  nor  the  whole 
imtioii,  ever  called  itself  German,  bat  always  Dcut$ch  or 
TeuUchiGMc  Thiudiskd,  old  High  German i>Miltfc, 
fuid  An^lo-Saxun  Thtodite).  The  same  remark 
iipplies  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Ger- 
nu  Gm%  Gwrn",  Meer,  or  Wehr,  wbieh  bas  been 
nopoaed  by  some.  Surely  the  Romans  woold  not 
ftave  called  the  nation  by  a  name  derived  from  a 
German  root  that  was  unknown  to  them,  seeing  that 
the  Germans  themselvea  did  not  xxs«  that  name.  The 
probability  is  that  the  iiarne  Germani  i>)  of  Cultic 
origin, and  that  it  had  come  into  general  use  among  the 
Celts  in  Gaul  Mori'  the  Uroe  of  Caesar,  who  tliere 
Iward  it  applied  to  the  whole  nation  dwelling  on 
the  east  of  the  Rhine.  In  Haupt's  Zeitschrift  fur 
Deutteke  AUerthumer  (vol.  v.  p.  514),  U-  Leo  has 

E'oposed  a  very  probable  etymology  from  the  Celtic, 
yfaig  great  stress  npon  Tadtos's  expression,  ob 
mftum.  derives  the  name  f»*om  the  Gaelic 

goir  or  gair  (to  cry  out),  and  gatre,  gainn,  gair- 
WMon  (a  cry);  so  that  Gernia.iiu>i  would  signify 
pfiini'thinf;  like  the  Homeric  iSuJjf  ayoB6%,  a  tierce, 
terrible  warrior.  Thus  much,  then,  is  certain, 
that  Gemumi  WM  the  name  given  to  the  people  by 
their  neighbours,  and  for  a  time  the  Germans  theni- 
aelves  may  have  used  it  in  their  intercourse  with 
Gtllaad  Bhmm;  but  it  never  wm  ndoptad  by  the 
Germans  so  as  to  supersede  tlietr  own  name.  Teu- 
timet,  the  name  of  tiie  German  hosts  invading  the 
Bouth  of  finnpa  is  the  time  of  Marius,  contains  in- 
deed the  same  root  as  DeuUch  or  Tt  utsch,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  was  originally  the  ctntmon 
BMM  far  tlM  whole  German  nation;  it  is,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  almost  certain  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  the 
Gennans  had  no  name  cominrijsing  all  their  diifbcnt 
tribat.  Onr  viaw  of  tha  Celtio  origin  of  the  name 
Germani  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Belgae  ' 
(Celts)  applied  it  even  to  the  iidiabitants  of  ML  Ar- 
dMHM,  and  dMttliaCdtiberiana  in  Spain  designated 
by  it  the  Oretani  in  Sjaiii  (Caes.  A  Q.  ii.  3,  4,  6; 
I'lin.  iiL  4),  neither  ot  which  belonged  to  the  German 

1 1.  Bmindartfi,  Extent,  and  Divisions. — Tlie 
ancients  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  fixing  tlie  boun  - 
daricaof  Ganwmj.  Intfaaweot,iti*Mboundedby 
the  Rhine;  in  tho  north- eiiit,  by  the  Vistula  (  Welch  ■ 
set)  and  the  iSannatian  mountains,  or  the  Carpa- 
tl^aaat  in  tha  aonth,  bf  tlw  rivar  DaanUu;  and  in 
the  north,  by  the  ocean  (Mare  flermanicum.  Oceantuj 
Scptentrionalis)  and  the  Baltic  ^Mare  buevicam). 
Tadtna  (Arm.  1)  and  olhiii  an  of  o|MoB  tiiat  tha 
eastern  frontier  towanls  Sarmatia  and  Dacia  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed.  In  the  north,  ancient  Gennaoy 
cxtanded  sraeb  futbar  tban  at  present,  aa  It  mn- 
prised  tho  countries  now  calif*!  Di-iinuirk,  Sweden, 
And  Norwaj.  In  the  aouth,  the  frontier  was  not  tha 


aania  at  all  times;  for,  according  to  Pliny  (Ui.  33; 
eonp.  Plin.  Paneg.  14),  GermanU  extended  as  far 

as  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which  hep:ir.it«-<l  it  fxtnt 
Italy;  bat  it  ia  well  known  that  in  C-aesar's  timo  tha 
ooon^  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  and  even  fur- 
ther north,  was  still  inhabited  by  Celt«,  who  must 
afterwards  have  been  subdued  or  expelled  by  the 
Germans.  On  the  west,  the  Rhine  is  distinctly  said 
by  Caesar  to  form  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Germany;  but  from  his  own  account,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  only  a  very  loose  statement.  The  Bdgae  in 
the  north  of  Gaul  (Ikl;;ium  and  HolUod)  were  a 
mixed  race  of  Cymri  (nut  Gaola,  aa  Caesar  states) 
and  Germans;  but  the  frontier  between  the  Belgae 
and  Germans  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  in  re;;anl 
to  soma  tribaa,  ancb  as  tlM  Meuapii,  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful aa  to  wbeUiar  thej  were  Germans  or  CymrL  The 
Treviri,  moreover,  were  ambitious  to  be  regarded  as 
Germans,  and  modem  Ahtatia  was  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans. Hence  we  are  probably  jobtified  in  as»uming 
that,  aboat  tba  tfane  of  Augustus,  the  western  hank 
of  the  Rhine  waa  aa  mnch  occupied  by  Germans  as  it 
is  at  present.  This  view  is  lUso  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Romans  applied  the  name  Germama 
to  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine,  calling  the  south- 
ern part  Gtmuaua  Superior,  and  the  northern  Ger- 
wimiia Inferior.  Henoe  Tacitus  divides  Gaul  into  six 
provinces,  two  of  which  are  formed  by  the  two  Gcr- 
nianiac  just  mentioned.  [Galua,  p.  967.]  This  part 
of  Germany,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Bonaaa 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was 
dijitinguii>hcd  frum  Germany  on  the  cast  of  the  Rhine, 
which  bor«  the  name  of  Gennania  Magm  {JPtplUtrim 
r\  ntyaXrj,  I'tol,  ii.  11.  §  6),  and  Gtrmania  Trans- 
rhenatia,  or  Barbara  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  16,  T.  1 1 ;  Tac. 
Hist.  iL  76;  Capitol.  Maxinum.  12;  Eutrop.  vii.  5; 
Vopisc  Prob.  T3;  Am.  Marc,  xviii.  4).  R<"gnrding 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  ancient  Germany,  we 
have  theftUowing  8tatenient8,which,howevar,  greatly 
ditfiT  from  one  another,  and  cannot  be  accepted  witli- 
out  caution.  According  to  Strabo  (iv.  p.  193),  the 
breadth  of  tba  ooontry  along  the  Rhine  amounted  to 
3000  stadia;  according  to  Agrippa  (ap.  Plin.  iv. 
25),  the  distance  from  tho  Danube  to  tho  cua^st  of 
the  ocean  waa  1900  Bomaii  miles;  while,  according 
to  another  statement  in  Pliny  (xxxvii.  11),  the  dis- 
tancti  from  Carnuntum  ou  the  Danube  to  the  sca- 
coast  amounted  only  to  600  Itoman  miles;  and  tba 
lenpth  along  the  southern  fr  niicr  (iiicluilin<,'  Kliae- 
tia  and  Noricum)  was  computed  al  GUG  miles 
(Plin.  iv.  28).  Along  the  nortiicm  frontier,  the  dia- 
'  tance  from  Asciburgium  to  the  moutli  of  the  Vistula 
was  estimated  at  1350  stadia  (Marciaii.  lieracl.  p. 
99);  while,  according  to  the  same  authority,  tlie 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  tluit  of  tli« 
VistuU  amounted  to  from  10,000  to  13,0Uil  btu>li.t. 
Ptolemy,  the  principal  antbority  on  the  topography 
of  Germany,  pLices  the  country  between  28"  and  44*^ 
of  longitude,  and  between  47"  and  59°  of  nortliera 
latitnde,  and  enumerates  within  this  extent  68  tribea, 
94  towns,  7  chains  of  mountains,  and  14  rivers. 

111.  J'hysical  Aspect  of  the  Country.  —  Al- 
though at  a  very  early  tima  Phoenician  merchants 
sailed  through  the  Gennan  ocean  into  the  lialtio  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  amber,  htill  no  information 
aboat  the  country  was  eoBBBiiinicated  to  tho  inb»- 
bitant'^  of  S  utlieni  Europe,  all  the  useful  geo- 

Kphical  dijsouveries  made  by  the  Phoenicians  bring 
.*  secret,  from  oammeiebl  jealoo^.  Tbe  voyage 
of  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  (about  B.  c.  330),  who  like- 
wiao  visited  the  Baltic,  yielded  Uttla  ioforuaiion 
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about  Gernumy ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  tiiM  of 
Cbanr,  nhm  the  Roomm  eomiMiioed  their  militaiy 

ojx'rations  a<rainst  the  nprmans,  thnt  tbp  nntai*  of 
their  country  became  better  known,  l  lie  l{un)2Uil  de- 
ooribo  German;  as  a  wfld  and  inhospitable  oonntiy, 
coverwl  with  forests  anil  ni!ir>lifs,  and  of  a  melan- 
choly aspect  (Tac.  Gtrni.  2;  Mela,  iii.  3);  cold 
wintU  are  said  to  blotv^  constuitlj,  oiid  tho  buien 
soil  to  be  covered  during  the  greater  part  of  the  rear 
with  snow  and  ice  (Senec  <U  Prov.  4;  Uerodian, 
vL  7V  Tho  eoontiy  mm  reported  to  pradooe  little 
com  and  Inxnriant  trmss  (Plin.  xvii.  3),  hnt  no  fruit- 
trees.  The  immenM!  turests  were  the  abodes  of  a 
KiMt  wiolj  of  wild  beisti,  mmim  of  which  appear  to 
htm  rfnee  become  rxtinrt.  (Cacs.  B.  G.  vi.  25.) 
Thora  caabo  no  doubt  that  these  statements  contain 
Baoch  that  It  Inie;  bat  it  seems  equally  eertain  that 
tbof  an  in  manj  points  a  little  exaggerated,  the 
Bomam  Wng  anzioiis  to  account  in  some  honoor- 
dble  waj  fbr  their  niMalBd  hSkam  in  attomptiag  to 
niukc  tliomselves  mn^tprs  of  the  connfry.  At  present, 
tliu  draining  (jf  marshes,  the  clearing  away  of  ex- 
tensive fnrests,  and  the  improved  enltivation  of  the 
land,  h.ive  pnjdnced  changes  in  the  climate  which 
liave  led  some  modem  writers  unjustly  to  charge  the 
nneienls  with  noostroaa  naggnatfoo.  TIm  north 
of  Gemuuiy,  asTanitns  correctly  remarks,  is  flat  and 
inaraby,  and  moantains  exist  only  in  the  south. 
((TerM.  S,  80l)  Ahnott  all  the  moantaino  an  called 
by  the  name  Silvae,  shnwinj^  that  they  most  have 
been  thickly  wooded.  The  roost  celebrated  of  these 
anoontrfns,  wbleh  are  diecnwed  in  aepanile  artidee, 
arc  thi'  Hercyma  Siia'a,  Abnoba,  Ai.pii  Montks, 
BACKNia  SiLVA,  Melibocus  Moxa,  Gabkkta 
SiLTA,  AnoiBunoiim  Moim,  TAtfima,  SBTO,Liioiit 
Badi.'uknnak,  Nam akvai.ori'm  Silva,  Skmin>- 
SVM  SiuvA.  The  principal  rivers  of  Germany  an 
the  RHnnm,  Daudbiob  (later),  VmoLA,  AmoA, 
Vist  i'.ci^,  Ai.nis,  ViADfs.  Among  the  lakes,  the 
most  renurkable  is  the  Bbioamtuius  Lacvs;  be- 
lidee  which,  many  lakea  am  mandoned  Mar  the 
mouth  iif  tlip  Rhinp.  hctweon  this  river  and  liie 
Amisia,  and  several  extensive  marshes  are  nodeed  by 
Flompointti  Hda  (iiL  S). 

IV.  Productions.  —  Among  the  wild  bc.isf s  in- 
habiting the  forests,  none  appeared  so  formidable  to 
the  Romans  aa  the  ofeet  and  irf;  but  beaUea  them, 

we  hear  of  Iwars,  wolves,  lynxes,  wild  cats,  \vi!d  banrs, 
ata|;s,  and  deers:  the  oxen  were  of  small  size,  and 
haaMnaOhome,bvt  the  cows,  especially  in  the  eonth, 
yielded  great  quantities  of  milk.  The  horses  also  were 
■nil,  and  not  handsome,  but  strong,  and  capable  of 
undergoing  great  hardskipe.  The  dog!*,  especially 
those  of  tlie  Si^'aiidiri,  were  thought  well  .suited  for 
the  chase.  I'igs  were  bred  in  great  qtuwtities,  and 
hams  fermed  a  oonriderahle  artide  of  oommarae  tot 
exfKjrtation.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  301.)  Sheep  and  goats 
were  bred  for  food  and  clothing.  The  most  common  of 
the  leathered  tribes  were  eaf^  and  geese;  beee  and 
fishes  alxjuiided  in  the  forests  and  ri\er8.  The  ex- 
tensive forests  furaiabed  plenty  of  wood,  especially 
oak  and  beedi«wood;  hnt  notwitiutandin)^  ttiis,  the 
mhabitants  also  used  peat  as  fuel.  Many  of  tlio 
trees  were  of  gigantic  size;  fruit-trees  existed,  in- 
deed, bat  had  not  yet  been  improred  by  cnttiyirtioD, 
whid)  seems  to  be  the  meanim:  of  potnn  ugrestin  in 
Tadtos  {Germ.  23;  comp.  with  10>  Although  tho 
oonntry  h  dewribed  as,  on  the  iHide,  not  fiertiie,  still 
we  arc  infonned  that  it  produced  wheat,  barley,  oaLs, 
flax,  turnips,  large  radishes,  asparagus,  and  beans 
1,  prepared,  as  in  Scotland,  into  a  sort  of 
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porridge,  was  an  article  of  food  very 
nsed;  and  Tacitoa  (fimna.  23)  iofbnns  us  that  a 
beverage  (beer)  was  prepjutd  from  wheat  and  harWy. 
Among  the  metals,  we  hear  of  silver,  irt«i,  coppcz, 
and  calamine;  crystalu,  onyxes,  toniiiaiws,  opals,  and 
even  diamonds,  were  found  in  tl»e  mountains  of  Ger- 
many. The  north  coast  was  rich  in  salt ,  but  nam 
of  the  products  of  the  north  was  so  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity as  the  andwr  {tlectruni),  and  it  wa*  this 
substance  which  tir^t  drew  the  attention  ot  the 
Greeks  and  Ramans  to  the  coasts  the  Baltic.  The 
cultivation  of  tlie  vine  is  said  to  Isave  l:>een  intro- 
duced into  Geniuuiy  by  the  Franks  during  the  6th 
century  of  our  em;  but  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  Moselle,  and  in  Uhaetia,  the  rin<*  had 
lieen  cultivated  at  a  much  earUer  period.  (V<]|N9c 
Prob.  18 ;  Anr.  Vict.  Coat.  S7{  Snet.  77; 
Strab.  ir.  p.  206.) 

V.  Population  and  InhabittuUt. — Although  Ger- 
many was  covered  with  extensiTe  maraheaaad  flawl^ 
still  there  is  goo<l  eviilenre  that  the  conntrr  was 
thickly  peopled ;  though,  owing  it)  the  coustaut  wan 
and  migiationi,  the  population  was  in  inaniy  farts 
verr  fluctuating.  The  tribe  of  thp  Suevi  sent  erefv 
vear  into  the  fieUi  an  army  of  100,000  men  (Oes. 
B.  G.  L  97,  IT.  1),  and  Ari0HslaB,«iNirldi«,cnMed 
the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  120,000  men  (Cao. 
B.  G.  iv.  2>  The  Usipetea  and  Tencteri  tojiotlKr 
amovnted  te  484^)00.  (Ik  hr.  15.)  MisiliisM 
kept  an  army  of  74,000  men  (Veil  L  109);  in  TVrir 
war  with  tlie  Sigamhri,  the  Romans  carried  of 
40,000  men  (Suet  Ttt.  and  In  the  war  ef  Os 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  a^nst  the  Bmcteri,  GO.fXW 
men  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  (Tac.  Gtrm.  99l) 
Bol  aU  these  ftete  Ho  net  eMUa  as  to  «m  •*«  an 
l^p|aoximate  idea  of  the  ex.ict  population  of  Gennaay 
in  ancient  times.  It  wouki  seem,  however,  that  in 
censsquenee  efllM  Malrfns  sod  IbnMi  is  the 
south,  the  f>npulation  of  that  parti 
than  in  the  north  and  east. 

Ihe  Gennans  eonidera 
thones,  that  is,  as  the  offspring  of  the  land  tliev  i)  - 
habited  (Tac.  Genn.  2,  4);  hot  there  can  be  do 
donbl  that  they,  Kke  all  the  natiena  of  Borope.  had 
imrnigratf«d  from  Asia,  though  neither  liistory  r..  r  rJie 
natiotud  legends  of  the  Gennans  contain  the  iMi^htflst 
aDaskn  to  andi  an  immignitieB.  But  what  histety 

conceals  from  n.s  is  rrvr  aled  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  which  bears  tite  strongest  oigamc  i 
te  uia  hngnages  spdcen  in  Indk  mod  " 
German  language  helnnss  tu  what  is  now  generjlly 
termed  the  Indo-European  iamily  of  **"g"*f^ 
Hanoe  we  nraat  in^  that  at  aome  raneto  and  n»- 
known  period  the  Germans  Issued  from  a  oooa* 
try  of  Upper  Aaia,  and  passed  by  Meant  raaiasw, 
and  throng  the  cenntries  in  tfia  north  cf  the  Eurae 
and  the  Cxspian  sea,  into  Europe.  They  accordingly 
belonged  to  the  same  great  stodc  of  nationa  aa  the 
Cheeks,  Bomans,  and  Cehs,to  the  hot  of  wliich  they 
are  s.iid  to  have  borne  a  \cry  marked  resembhuivv  •  » 
stature,  character,  and  manners.  (Strab.  ir.  290.) 
The  Gemana  are  nuitei  sally  dsacribed  aa  veiy  taB 
and  handsome  men,  of  a  white  complexion,  with  blue 
eyes,  and  fiur  or  red  hair,  whidi  they  took  great  care 
of,  and  the  odonr  of  which  tibey  rendered  still  oMte 
bright  by  a  uliar  kind  of  soap.  The  red  hair  of 
the  Germans  formed  a  considerable  article  of  cam* 
meroe  with  the  Bomans  during  the  imperial  period, 
fur  it  was  a  fashion  with  tlie  Roman  ladiea  to  Wcat 
peruqoes  ot  curls  of  red  hair.  Men  as  well  as  womrn 
mm  long  hair;  but  they  shaved  their  beards,  tbongh 
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gomp  lot  thoir  fflonsUches  prow.  The  l)luo  eyes  pe- 
culiar lu  the  Germany  which  geiierally  have  a  soft  ex- 
prcissioa,  am  nmrtbeleu  described  ax  fuU  of  defiance. 
Till-  women  were  almost  ciual  to  tti(>  men.  both  in 
Strength  Hiui  in  6ue ;  a.  fact  whah  i:i  coiitirmed  bj 
^eletons  found  in  tombs  of  ancient  Germans.  As  re- 
ganis  tlio  cla!*irication  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
crcn  liio  aucienta  divided  theui  uito  t>eveni]  groups. 
TadtiH  ((S«mS)  iMntione  three  f^reat  proups,  viz., 
the  fngnevom$,  00  the  ocean ;  tlx-  Iltrm'tnnet,  in  tiie 
interior;  and  tb*/«(amMe«,  iu  the  ca.><t  and  south  of 
Geraianj.  These  time  names  are  said  to  hen  htm 
derived  fnnn  the  three  sons  of  Ar.mnit.«i,  the  ancestor 
of  ail  the  Gfniuin.s.  Thiiy  (iv.  28)  indeed  nientiona 
flfe  fpnn.f»  of  Gennan  tribes,  adding  to  those  jast 
mentione*!  the  Vimlili  ta  the  fuurth,  and  the  Peucini 
and  Baslaruae  an  the  fifth;  but  this  clasaiticatioQ 
Menu  to  have  aria«i  from  a  mistake:  for  ZeoM,  in  I 
his  work  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  has  shown  th.it 
tiM  Viodili  beJooged  to  the  Ucnniooes,  and  that 
Vmdm  ami  Baslmaa  an  only  aaaiM  of  individiMl 
tribes,  and  not  of  groups  of  tribes.  But  howthenume- 
roua  tribe*  «f  Qermaoy  are  to  be  arranged  under  these 
lime  gmopa  is  a  ^aMtion  wMoh  ifeia  tmpaMlUaflvwr 
to  answer  witli  any  degree  of  certainty:  and  Tatiitas 
himself  appears  to  have  felt  the  difficulty ;  for,  in  hb 
nwwont  of  tlM  savml  tribaii  be  onils  to  RMntion  to 

which  prrMip  they  belonged.  As  tlie  Scuniinnvian 
neninsuia  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  Uennaiiy,  ita  in- 
habitanta,  beartag  the  genanl  mm  of  HUMomu, 
and  ac'iin  divided  into  Suiamtt  and  IKttmt,  BMMl  be 
added  as  a  fourth  groopi. 

VL  IM  of  Life  md  CkaraeUr  0/fjU  BeopU. 
^The  physical  coii.«titution  uf  the  Germans  was,  no 
doabt,  in  a  great  meistue  the  result  of  their  waj  of 
living.  Their  eoauneroe  wu  nwonsidflnbto,  and 
they  depended  chiefly  on  the  Lreeiliiii:  of  cattle,  the 
oiuM^aJMl  war,  pusnits  which  created  in  the  people 
aa  wMiwodkabla  Iowa  of  fiwdon,  and  made  tbem 
impatient  uf  foreign  sway.  Tacitus  {Ctrm.  14) 
rnaks  of  the  faithfulnaas  and  tnutwocthioeas  of  the 
OBnaana;  bvt  odMr  tlalaBWBta  lead  to  a  aomawiiat 
opposite  opinion,  and  we  are  probably  not  far  wrong 
inawaming  that  the  anci«ol  Qcnnans,  like  all  other 
Vurfaarians,  bad  a  eouidcnible  dcf^  of  honesty, 
COOibinad  with  cunning  and  falnehoal. 

The  dress  of  the  Gemaoa,  in  carljr  times,  was  es- 
tremely  simple,  and  alinoat  tiia  sama  ftr  both  saeo; 
ciiildren  up  to  the  time  of  maturity  are  !»aid  to  hare 
worn  no  dress  at  all.  not  am  in  wintsr.  The  chief 
article  of  dress  of  men  was  a  doak,  oooMliiiMB  made 
of  woollen  doth,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  the  skin 
of  an  animaL  The  women  wore  ch>ae>fitti^g  gar- 
ments of  linen,  which  they  spun  and  wtm  than- 
aelves,  and  which  were  sometimes  adorned  with 
purple  stripes;  the  arms  and  port  of  the  bosom  were 
generally  uncovered.  In  later  times,  men  also,  espe- 
cially nobles,  wore  fimilar  cloee-fitting  garments, 
clonks  adorned  with  goki,  shoes,  and  a  kind  of  coat 
reaching  down  to  the  knee.  Bni  the  German  aU 
ladled  much  moie  importance  Us  arms,  which  he 
even  took  with  him  into  the  grave.  The  defensive 
armour  was  at  first  very  simple  and  defective,  for 
few  only  had  hefanets  and  breast- pUtes;  the  place  of 
the  fonnerwas  often  supplied  by  tii«  skin  of  tiie  head 
of  some  animal,  on  which  tltc  horns  were  left  stand- 
ing t  most  men  had  no  other  defensive  armov  bvt  a 
I'ln::  sliield,  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work.  covere<l 
witii  leather.  The  most  ancient  weapon  of  attack 
woH  a  liind  of  hammer  or  aaa  made  of  stone;  for 
«hidi,atal4terpsriod,bnMiraasttfastittttcd.  Mezt 
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in  iroportaaee  to  the  axe  were  the  spear  (Jramett), 
club,  sword,  sUngs,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The 
habitations  of  the  Oownaua  were  equally  linipla, 
forming  shapeless  masses,  probably  of  clay,  covered 
with  straw  or  turf ;  caverns  covered  with  dunghilia 
served  as  store  houses,  and  alio  aa  piaees  of  refoga 
in  winter.  Such  houses  generally  8too<l  isolated  in 
the  tields  and  forests,  near  a  spring  or  brook,  and 
were  yerj  rarely  united  into  viUsgss  or  liamlBts. 
Some  tri)K>s,  which  h>d  a  half  nomadiiBlifa^  appoartO 
have  had  no  regular  houses  at  alL 

The  pcindpal  aitiola  of  ibad  ooMislod  of  M 
which  WHS  cooked  or  roasted,  but  often  prepared  only 
by  being  beaten  or  kneaded,  or  dried  and  smoked; 
besidoa  tUs,  tha  Gsmians  lived  on  nulk,  bnttar, 
cheese,  eggs,  fishes,  and  e^I>eciaUy  porridge  made  of 
oatmeal,  and  beer.  Generally  speaking,  the  Ger- 
mans were  roodcnta  in  their  dist,  but  they  wwa 
particularly  fond  of  social  meals,  and  no  other  nation 
ever  was  more  hospitable  to  strangers;  but  it  is  at 
tlie  same  time  well  atlealod  that  mj  woe  gtnn  to 
excessive  drinking,  and  no  festival  of  a  public  or 
private  character  passed  without  great  escesses  in 
drinkmg  (generally  boor,  rafely  wine),  which  ntj 
often  led  to  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  even  murder. 
For  thb  reasw,  the  wouten  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  the  drinkmg  cemroeneed.  The  ancient 
Gennans  were  as  fond  of  singing;  as  their  imxlrrn 
desccodaots;  for  we  are  toki  tiiat  they  siuig  at  wed< 
dings  and  fenemla,  aa  well  as  on  going  oat  to  battle> 
They  were  also  mucli  given  to  pamMitiL;,  in  whirli  they 
would  sometimes  go  so  Ear  as  to  stake  titeir  personal 
freedom,  when  aH  their  property  waa  lost;  in  sQcb 
a  ciL'-e.  the  loser  became  the  slave  of  the  winner. 
Marriages  were  not  contracted  till  a  very  mature 
age,  and  reqnirsd  the  aanetifla  not  only  of  the  pa* 
rent.«»,  but  of  all  the  kiii-nien.  and,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing a  dowry,  the  bridegroom  bad  to  presNit  one  to 
his  brida.'  Women  were  probably  Iwiniere  so  mndi 
honoured  as  among  the  Germanic  nations ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  tiie  infloence  exercised  by  the 
OennsDS  npoa  all  the  natiana  of  Europe,  combined 
with  th.at  of  C]iri>tianity,  that  wuiicn.  during  the 
middle  ages,  eiyoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  with 
which  they  are  sUD  regarded  by  all  truly  civiliaed 
nations.  The  ancient  Germans  entertahied  the  great- 
est leverenoe  for  women,  for  they  Mievetl  tliem  to 
poami  a  eertadn  divine  and  pmphetic  power;  the 
womBUot  only  conducted  all  the  dunie.>tic  aifairb,  but 
also  aeoompanied  the  aimies  on  their  military  expedi- 
tions, attemed  to  the  woonded,  cheered  on  ue  water- 
ing to  fresh  deeds  of  valour,  and  sometimes  even  took 
an  active  part  in  tlie  battles.  The  chiMiengrew  np 
withont  mnch  care  on  tiie  part  of  their  parents,  and 
thus  became  accustomed  to  endure  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ship from  tlicir  very  infan^.  Young  men  at  the 
age  of  90  reoetved  their  armonr  from  their  &ther  or 
some  kinsman  in  the  public  assembly,  and  ihNn  that 
moment  they  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  a  dtizen. 

In  times  of  peace  the  Germans  generally  indulged 
in  sass  and  laziness,  leaving  the  mn  of  domestio 
concerns  and  of  their  fields  to  the  women,  old  men, 
and  skves.   All  the  cultivated  land  was  regarded  as 
public  property,  aad  was  annually  distiibntad  anew 
by  the  magiatiates  among  the  families,  or  was  let 
out  to  farm.    In  regard  to  other  occnpations,  tho 
I  Germans  were  dietlBgailhad  ftr  tlieir  {lotteries,  and 
nUo  worked  as  carpenters,  masons,  and  smitlis,  while 
the  women  were  engi^ed  in  spinning  and  weaving. 
'  In  the  interior  of  the  coontry  coinnu  r<  •  \\  a>  insig* 
I  nlficant;  hot  00  tha  Bhine  and  the  Danulie  i%  waa 
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rather  active,  the  more  iisportant  articles  for  exporta- 
tion being  ninbcr,  goa^-qaills,  fars,  hides,  hams,  red 
hair,  soap  for  djeing  the  hair,  and  slaves.  In  n-tuni 
for  these  they  received  wine,  tiinkeUt  and  probably 
also  arms.  The  Germans  had  no  eobuigs  of  tbetr 
own ;  but  a  raat  qoanti^  of  Roman  sih-er  coins  was 
in  circolatioD  among  them.  Navigation  was  carried 
on  by  sc«  as  well  as  on  the  Ukes  and  rivers,  and 
their  ves.'-cl.s  consisted  of  simple  canoes,  or  boats 
covered  with  leather,  or  r^lar  ships.  Bat  of  all 
the  occupations  none  was  in  greater  favour  with 
the  Gannuis  tliui  irar,  in  which  all  men  capable  of 
bMiring  arms  took  part.  A  regular  system  of  tac> 
tici  was  miknown ;  but  their  battls  Older  was  gene- 
jlUfy  formed  by  the  men  arranging  themselves 
according  to  their  tribes,  fiunilies,  or  dans.  Their 
cavalry  was  not  numeroos.  The  first  attack  upon 
an  MMOqr  was  generally  very  ferocious ;  but  when  a 
mr  was  protracted,  the  men  generally  lacked  perse- 
Terance,  and  became  desponding.  The  booty  made 
in  war,  and  .sometimes  tin-  prisoners  also,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods.  No  kind  of  death  was  considered 
more  desirable  than  that  on  the  field  of  battle;  to 
die  «n  n  liek  bed  mm  n  much  dreaded,  that,  among 
some  tribes,  sick  pentons  and  old  men  cansed  them- 
selves to  be  killed  rather  than  wait  for  their  natural 
dissolution. 

VII.  I\digwn.  —  On  this  subject  the  Greeks  and 
BomaiLs  luivu  left  m  no  connected  infunnation,  and 
vImI  they  do  state  is  not  always  trustworthy :  for 
sometimes  they  only  give  the  name  of  a  German  di- 
Tinity,  and  endeavour  to  identify  the  same  with  some 
.  ene  ef  their  own  gode;  or  thej  eaO  the  German  di- 
vinities nt  once  by  names  of  their  orm  /'ods,  with- 
out mentioning  the  names  they  bore  among  the 
Germans.  The  andenta,  however,  are  agreed  in 
stating  that  the  Germans  worshipped  several  divini- 
ties, among  whom  they  mention  the  liun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  Tuisco  the  ancestor  of  their  whole  race. 
ai)il  Ills  son  MnnntiH.  Besides  these,  we  hear  of 
Mercury  (probably  Wodao  or  Odin),  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  revered  among  all  their  divini- 
ties; of  Isis  (probably  Freta,  the  wife  of  Wodan); 
Mare  (no  doubt  the  German  Tyr  or  Zio);  Nerthus, 
the  mother  of  the  gods;  and  the  two  Aloes  (ctjm- 
pared  with  Castor  and  Pollux).  Jupiter  (f.  e.  Thu- 
iiar,  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder)  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  earlier  writer  than  Gregory  of  Tours  (ii,  29). 
Bftiides  the5c  priiicipl  divinities,  which,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  equally  worshipped  among 
all  the  tribes  of  Germany,  they  believed  in  a  va- 
riety of  stH'ondary  and  inferior  deities,  j«rtly  of  a 
Idad  and  partly  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  almost 
•v«7  tribe  had  its  own  peeuKar  fiHoities  of  this 
sort.  The  fonn  of  worship  was  very  simple;  and 
both  Caesar  and  Tacitus  assert  that  the  Germans 
IhmI  neitberstatiMB  nor  templei.  But  this  ttatement 
is  opposeil  to  facts  which  come  out  at  the  conversion 
of  the  Germans  to  Christianity,  when  the  destruction 
of  pafaa  ideb  is  fttfOMlly  fpoken  ef.  In  rqpud 
to  temples  nK",  thealitanent  tnust  not  be  taken  in 
too  strict  a  sense;  ftrTKitus  himself  (^Ann.  i.  51) 
eoqweisly  mentiona  a  temple  ef  a  geddeee  Tan&na 
among  tin-  Maisians,  and  the  rhrisfian  missionaries 
of  a  later  period  called  upon  the  Gennans  to  change 
tiMir  lieatMn  templee  into  (%rist{an  dratdMO.  Bat 
it  ia  nevertheless  true  that  many  of  their  gods  were 
mnhipped  in  the  open  air,  in  groves  and  forests,  on 
moontains  and  rocks.  Prieate  are  indeed  mentioned 
among  the  Germans ;  but  a  fatlicr  was  always  ( ntitled 
ia  the  oirck  of  hia  iiBmiljr  toa&stuuii  the  functions  of  a 


priest.  The  priestawcre  at  the  same  time  the  hiKhcit 
dvil  flinctionarieswert  to  thsUiif :  thcf  — i 

the  pleasure  of  die  deity  in  all  poliBe  nBlhrtdB^el^  I 
and  executed  the  sentence  of  den  apn  all  ftmm 
guilty  of  high  treason;  they  moweirei  praUed  at 
the  popular  assemblies,  and  kept  the  natifoal  (ttad- 
ards.   There  also  edsted  pnqihetie  priMtcans,  si* 
foretdd  liie  Altars  Ikwn  the  intestinM  of  riefini, 
from  the  blood  of  the  slain  prisoners  of  war,  from  da 
murmuring  of  the  waves,  and  the  lilLc.   The  sKn. 
fices  oftred  to  the  gods  w«re  often  extremely  spltndid, 
but  we  likewise  hear  of  human  sacrifices.  Respretine  . 
their  religious  festivals  little  is  known,  and  the  littk 
that  is  known  belongs  to  a  period  beyond  the  lintits  | 
of  this  work. 

VIII.  PolUical In*titutkm$.  —  The  varioos  trike 
inhabiting  Germany  were  free  and  indepeodrat  cf 
one  another,  and  the  territory  inhabited  by  each  «i§ 
dirided,  apparently  for  militaiy  porpoMs,  into  ^  i 
tricts  or  pagL   Each  separate  tribe  wu  gomced 
by  a  king,  who  was  elected  fimm  among  the  nc^ki 
in  an  assembly  of  all  the  free  people:  this  king,h(v- 
ever,  was  in  the  earliest  pmod  only  dw  higiart  ' 
magistrate  in  times  ef  psasa;  fat,  in  caw  dl  «v,  I 
special  commanders  were  chosen,  to  whom  the  «•  | 
preme  dril  power  was  likewise  entnutcd.  Tk 
kingly  power  was  altogether  very  much  Umitcd  br 
the  nobles  and  the  popuhu*  assembly,  the  iailff  | 
having  the  power  even  oif  depriving  the  kin;?.  Kaek 
pagu$  had  its  own  magistrate  (yrincrj's),  wboit 
the  same  time  administered  justice,  in  wfaicb  heiw 
assi.sti>d  by  a  college  of  100  men.    There  wm  d» 
tribes  which  had  no  kings  or  oeatial  fawmmtta  li  j 
all,  but  in  which  the  ftgi  wtn  govsmd    Ik  I 
principe*  alone. 

The  whole  body  of  the  Qennan  nations  wu  en^ 
rally  divided  into  four  classes  or  ranks.  1 .  Tbf  nc-Ufi 
{lU^iieM,  procerts,  optimatet),  probably  coosijtiiij 
of  families  whasc  ancestors  had  particalsrly  (ii»dB- 
guished  themselves  by  their  valour,  or  had  aquind  | 
great  influence  from  their  po6se!i^ion  of  eilfoait 
estates.    The  kings,  and  probably  also  the  pritifa 
of  tlie  pafii,  were  chosen  from  these  noblw  Mfh- 
sively.    Clients  of  the  nobles  are  also  roenli(«d. 
2.  The  frtemm  {jmgtmn)  formed  the  real  »tmigt]irf 
the  nation;  frwrnen  and  nobles  alone  h.iii  th*- nfkt 
to  possess  hereditary  landed  property,  and  to  cknp 
their  place  flfnaidence  aoooidinf  to  tMr  Mm  ihs*  i 
sure;  they  were  obliged  to  attend  the  popnlsr  i»- 
sembly,  and  serve  iu  the  natitmal  armies.  3.  TTk 
frtedmen  {Uberti  or  libertmi)  tamed  a  kind 
middle  class  between  the  freemen  and  the  %hrf<:  j 
Uiey  might,  however,  purchase  their  freeduai,  id 
wen  obliged  to  perform  militarf  smiea^  but  ««« 
not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  fmpnlar  as>«iiWi»; 
they  bad  no  landed  property,  but  tilled  the  of 
others  as  farmers.  4.  Tn»  slaoer  (tern)  bad  tu 
rights  at  all,  but  were  Tnerp  tools  in  the 
their  masters,  without  whose  consent  they  cooki  sti 
even  many,  and  who  might  even  pot  than  tednlfc 
without  lear  of  punishment    It  would  appear,  bi^ 
ever,  that  the  slaves  were,  on  the  whole,  treated  Toy 
ndidly,  and  Hvsd  mder  hr  mere  adnafsgMos  ar- 
cumstances  thnn  the  slaves  of  the  Roni.in>.  (T*f- 
Uerm.  25.)    They  had  their  hair  cut  short. 
not  alloNod  to  bear  arma  or  to  ssrre  in  the  anni<? 
but  VttTV  empliiVMl  as  domestic  servant-i.  fieU-1*- 
bourers,  or  herdsmen.   All  slaves  were  either 
in  the  hense  of  their  msster,  er  were  priMMR  • 
w.ir,  or  tbcy  b;vl  bf^cn  liogmilcl  to  their  p^ill*  ^7 
'judicial  verdict,  or,  lastly,  thejr  had  been  poicbad. 
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fmineii,  (iclilicnitrd  upon  all  the  mort  imporlant 
MtHNul  affnira;  in  it  the  king*  and  olhar  OMgi*- 
tntci  nvra  cJflt^tod,  capital  oAnctti  nm  tiiMl,  &c. 

Tho  mwlings  were  cither  rcpular  and  stated,  fespc- 
daUjr  «t  tbe  mmm  of  the  new  moon  and  full  moon, 
«r  tMJ  vera  extivoriinuy  meetings  conreoed  for 

CMlain  emergencies.  A  considerable  time  oAen 
•bpeed  befofe  all  tlie  men  arriTed  at  the  place  of 
BMeUng,  which  was  generallj  near  some  aacred  grove, 
or  on  a  monntain.  The  men  appeared  in  full  armour, 
and  a  priest  conducted  the  business;  such  a  meeting 
seldom  separated  without  a  sjmposium.  Justice 
ah«o  was  administered  in  the  open  air,  both  on  stated 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions.  All  trials  were  carried 
on  publiclj-  and  vwd  voce :  the  judt^es  tried  the 
cases ;  but  the  wffiet  WBB  pi«n  by  juries.  In 
doubtful  cases  a  question  wns  sometimes  decided  by 
lot,  or  by  a  judicial  single  combat.  I'riests  were 
generally  present  at  all  tlio  trials,  which  commonly 
ended  with  a  dritikint;  bout.  In  the  earlier  times 
the  Germans  had  tiu  written  laws;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  tl>e  migration  of  nations,  when  all  relations 
hml  become  chaiii:''^!.  that  various  cmics  nf  l.iws,  such 
as  tlie  Salion,  iiipuarian,  Thuriiigiau,  iiur^uii<liaii, 
and  others,  were  drawn  vp*  The  punishments  in- 
flicted were  intciitliil  as  a  rompensation  to  the  injure<l 
party,  ami  ctinsi^ti^i  of  money,  horses,  cattle,  and 
«llHrfii;>  >,  i  viTi  in  ciLsc  of  munier;  it  was«nljin 
caws  wiii-n'  the  (iiiiiiiMimcd  was  unable  to  pay  or 
make  amends  that  he  was  put  to  death.  No  i'ree- 
mmn  could  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  ex- 
cept when  it  was  inflicted  by  a  priest  in  the  name  of 
the  deity.  Persons  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
their  country,  however,  cowards,  and  such  as  were 
jniilty  (if  iinn;itiiral  lust,  were  li.inped  or  drowned  in 
niar>lie8.  Exile  and  captivity  arc  mentioDrd  only  as 
punishments  for  political  tBmm.  The  right  «f  a 
family  to  take  bhxxly  venpeance,  if  one  of  it.s  mem- 
bers had  been  muxlerBd,  is  dear  from  Tacitus 

IX.  Langmge  and  Literature.  —  ft  has  already 
been  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Germans 
bekngs  to  the  Indo-European  family,  and  accord- 
ingly  ia  a  sister  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic. 
Its  sound  to  the  ear  of  the  liumans  was  hanb  and 
terrible:  it  was  «r  eoane  litti*  caltiviidi;  ud  the 
art  of  writing  can  scarcely  have  been  known  to  the 
Germans  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  except,  perhaps, 
•ifMmg  the  tribes  occupying  ma  kll  bulk  «fthalUdiM. 
The  laws,  lef:cnd.s,ai)d  In.stnrytvan propagated  only  as 
traditions  from  UKmth  to  montll.  Kational  songs  in 
fraiN  «f  Tune,  liuHnH,  and  «f  tlie  gkrioM  dam  «f 
aiK-imt  heri>cs,  are  cxpn^v^lv  mentioned;  and  the  last 
were  tennwi  barrUut  or  banlU*i»i  and  were  generally 
•nngbalbntlieflonmMBcementorahattle.  Writiiig,«s 
was  said  before,  was  littlr*  jirartised  by  the  Germans. 
Tacitus  (Crem.  3)  indeed  i>peaiu»  of  German  moou- 
UNBts  with  inMrtpliom  In  Greek  charaelen  en  the 
frontiers  of  Khaetia;  but  a.s  Kliactia  w;i?4  inluabited 
by  Celts,  the  inscriptions  were  in  all  probability 
Cdtie.  Certain  it  it  that  the  Qennane  had  ne  al- 
phabet  of  tht  ir  own;  when  tliey  l>epan  to  write  at 
all,  they  un^ueittiooably  adopted  tlie  Celtic  cbarac- 
teri,  and  etpectall  j  the  secret  aynbola  of  the  Dmids, 
called  runic.  At  a  later  jicrifxl  they  a<lopted  the 
Latin  alphabet,  ornamented  in  the  Gothic  fashion, 
which  may  sUU  be  Men  in  the  old  Engliah  bfawk 
letter,  and  in  the  uedan  Oerman  alphabet.  [Conp. 
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ing  of  the  GspitoKne  Fkiti  for  the  yen'  b.c.  SfiO, 

the  first  authentic  remnl  nf  events  connected  with 
German  tribes  is  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  the 
war  against  the  Chnbri  and  Teutooea  or  Teutooi,  for 

the  latter  were  as  decidedly  Germans  as  the  Cimbri 
were  Celts  or  Cjmri.   But  we  have  no  connected 
history  of  the  German  nations  until  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  from  whom  we  learn  that  in  ii.  c.  72 
the  aid  of  king  Ariovistus  was  railed  in  by  the  Ar- 
remi  and  Seqoani  against  the  Ae«iui  in  Gaul.  On 
that  occa.tion  ArioristttS  cnned  the  Khine  with  an 
anny  of  120,000  Gennena,  and  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Eastern  GanL  Bat  he  was  defeated  by  CaeMT 
in  the  country  of  the  Seqnani,  and*  driven  back 
across  the  Rhine.    Cae»ar  himself  crossed  the  Mime 
river  twice,  in  a.  c.  55  and  54,  by  means  i>i  bridges 
but  be  was  not  able  to  maintain  him>elf  in  (Germany 
In  B.C.  37,  Agrippa  tnuusplanled  the  I'lii,  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Sucvi,  to  the  western 
biuik  of  the  Rhine,  that  tltey  might  serve  there  as 
a  bulwark  af;ain.<it  the  attacks  of  the  other  Ger- 
mans u{K)n  Gaul :   this  plan,  however,  was  not 
always  successful;  whence  Nero  CUudius  DruMH^ 
the   stej^KRon    of   Aiit'n.-tus,   in  n.  r.   12,  com- 
menced his  exjieditious  against  the  Geiiuaiis  fntui 
the  insula  Batavurum.    During  these  undertakings 
Drusus  advanciNl  as  far  as  the  river  Albis  (A/^*"); 
but  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  borse  in  it.  c.  9. 
The  command  of  his  forces  was  then  undertaken  by 
his  bn<tlier  TilH'rius  (arterwanls  emj)eror),  wlio,  as 
well  as  DumiUus  Alieiioburbus,  was  on  the  whole 
more  successful  than  Drusus;  for  be  actually  com- 
pelled tl;e  part  of  Germany  between  the  Khenus  and 
the  Visurgis  fur  a  time  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  until  after  some  yeara,  A.  D.  9,  Anniniu2«, 
prince  of  the  Chcru^(■i,  who  had  hved  at  Rome  and 
was  acquainted  w  itli  llic  Roman  mode  of  warfare,  de- 
feated the  Romans  in  the  Teutoburg  forest,  and  put 
a!i  end  to  the  Roman  (idniininn  in  that  jKirt  <<{  Ger- 
many.   About  tile  t>amc  time  Maroboduus,  tlic  Mar* 
comannian,  held  out  manfully  against  the 
until  disturbances  in  the  south  oblif^ed  them  to 
conclude  neace.    Germanicus,  tlic  son  of  Drusus, 
who  waa  tnen  aent  ent  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
the  Roman  anns,  sticceedetl  in  paining  some  advsn- 
tages  over  the  barbarians,  but  he  was  unable  to  re- 
gain the  ascendancy  in  Westera  Geraaaj.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  wars  with  the  Romans  termiii;itr«l, 
than  a  violent  commotion  broke  out  among  the  Gcr- 
maM  thcnMilm,in  which  tbaj  loattheir  ablest  chfarfs, 
and  which  caused  several  German  tribes  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  Roman  douiinioo.    The  conscoueuce 
of  theee  tUnga  waa,  that  the  BanwBB  now  ertaUiabed 
themselves  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Gennary. 
During  this  period,  from  A.  D.  16  to  68,  the  Aoia 
Drcumatu  were  formed  on  the  east  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  on  tlie  north  df  the  Upper  Dan ul»e.  This 
Rouian  part  of  Germany  was  then  separated  from 
and  protected  against  the  leat  of  the  ooontiy  in  the 
nurth  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch  running  fn.m  the  Rhine 
near  Ct^onie  to  Mount  Tauuus  anid  the  Odenwald, 
and  from  Lorch  to  Satisbon.  The  gnat  revolt  of 
the  Batavi  in  a.  d.  70  and  71,  in  wliiih  tboWot'  in 
Germans  also  took  part,  was  followed  by  repeated 
ware  with  MveralG«raMattibca,vntnatbat,faithe 
reipn  of  M.  Antoninus  the  j  hiloi-opber,  tlie  pnat 
Marcomannian  war  broke  out  on  the  Danube;  many 
ether  German  tribea  joined  theManxanaud,  and  Ike 
enemy  even  advanced  into  It.^ly,  where  llicy  laid 
siege  to  Aquileia.   31.  Antoninus  bad  to  carry  on 
the  war  uiil  the  end  ef  bis  reign,  and  hie  eno- 
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Commodas,  in  a.  d.  180,  pnrdmed  ft  pMoe 

Cf  ihc  riomi.aiis,  and  pave  ap  the  forte  which  had 
Imn  built  along  the  Dunbe.  Soon  aftenvmrds  it 
nw  fixmd  that  iIm  Ifrwimn  dondinoQ  on  tlw  ncaton 

bank  of  tlio  Rhine  also  was  not  ^afc;  f^r  soveral 
G«nnaD  tribes,  especially  the  Akmaooi  and  FnuUca, 
luuwMd  Omai  bj  frr<]uent  iaraaons,  until  in  the  end 
Germany  poured  forth  its  hosts  acmss  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Alpe,  conquering  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  eren  croaang  tmr  into  Africa,  and  establiMiing 
a  new  kingdom  on  the  roina  of  ancient  Curtliapo. 
This  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century; 
while  somewhat  earlier  other  tribes,  such  at  the  An- 
gli,  Saxons,  atld  Frisians,  had  crossed  over  into  Britain, 
and,  partly  subduing  and  partly  expelling  the  Celtic 
population,  establutbcd  in  this  island  a  new  otder  of 
things,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  five  ccnturiee. 
Nearly  tho  whole  of  the  west  ot'  Eorope  was  thns 
governed  by  German  tribes. 

Our  chief  authorities  among  the  ancients  concern- 
ing the  ethnogniphy  and  geography  of  Germany  are 
Tacitus,  especially  in  his  Germmia^  and  Ptolemy. 
Pliny,  too,  who  himself  served  in  Germany  (xvi.  1 ), 
funiisbes  much  valuable  informatian,  although  his 
great  woric  in  20  bucks  on  tho  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Gcrmaris  is  lost.  Besides  these,  Stmbo, 
Pytheas,  Eratosthenes,  Diuu  Cassias,  Velleius  Pater- 
culua,  Suetonius,  and  oUiers  mtuit  be  consulted.  The 
wwlu  of  modems,  especially  Omnans,  are  almost 
Montless;  but  the  principal  one«  are  Cluverins,  Ger- 
mmia  Anliqm,  Lupd.  Bat.  1610,  fol.;  A.  B.  Wil- 
lldm,  Germanien  u.  seine  Ik  icohner,  &c.  Kaunibnrg, 
1823;  Vnn  ^\■c^S('^x>.  I'Ur  die  Volker  u.  VOlktr- 
btttylnUse.  dcs  alttn  DtuUchlands,  Hanover,  lb25; 
Zeuss,  Die  Deutsehen  u,  die  Nachbarstamme ; 
fM-itnni's  DeuLvhe  Mythnh^ie ;  l..itliam's  Prole- 
gomeiM  and  Epilegotnena,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitus's 
Genmrnia.  An  able  statement  of  the  requite  at 
which  these  and  other  inquirers  liave  arriverl  is 
contained  in  the  drd  vol.  of  Forbiger's  Handbuch 
der  alien  Geographie,  Leipng*  1848.  [L.  &] 
OERMA'XIA  INFE'RIOR.  [Gai.ua.  p.  967.] 
GKKMA'NIA  SUPE'UIOR,  [Gauua,  p.  967.J 
GERMANICO'POLIS  (r«^^u»iinfwoAif),  a  town 
in  Hitliynia,  rot  far  fiKin  I'nui.i.  was  m  earlier  times 
called  jjelgas  or  Booscoete  (i.  e.  fiobs  koitt;,  Plin. 
T.  4ff),  A  Keond  town  of  the  nune  name  (though 
Plol.,  v.  4.  §  5,  calls  it  Ftp/iavcfiroAjj)  is  mentioned 
in  Paptilagmia,  not  far  from  Gangra.  (^NoveU.  29.) 
This  town,  like  the  em  ia  ffitbyda,  appears  to  have 
been  named  after  Gonnnnicns,  but  none  of  the  coins 
found  on  its  site  are  older  than  the  reign  iiL  Au- 
idiua.  A  tliird  Gemnnioopolis  was  n  town  in  ban- 
ria.  (llien^l.  p.  709 ;  (^.ncil.  Chaloed.  p.  659  ; 
Const.  Purphyr.  de  Them.  i.  13.)  [US.] 

OEBMAmCUM  HARE  (VtpiiamAf  *tUMaiif), 
the  (5enn;m  Ocean,  the  .sea  Ivetween  Creat  Britain 
in  the  west,  and  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Den- 
maifc,  and  Sweden  fai  the  east.  (ran.iT.  80  ;  PtoL 
ii.  3.  5  r,,  viii.  3.  ^  2,  6.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

GKKMAMl  {TtpfivMi,  lierod.  i.  125),  one  of 
IIm  three  agricnitmiil  tribes  of  the  andent  Pftviant, 
aonrding  to  Hcnxiotns.  There  has  Wen  mneh  dis- 
vnte  among  tho  learned  who  these  people  were. 
The  pnibiMlity  seenu  to  he,  that  mf  were  con* 
iii  efed  witli  Cirmania,  now  A'ir;na«.  Agatharchide.H, 
indeed,  colls  the  Carinanta  of  Diodorus  (xviii.  6) 
and  Stmho  (sir.  723)  by  the  ttanw  of  Gei  iiiKnia 
(P<:rii>.  }[.  F.  p.  27).  Otiiers,  with  less  pnilvability, 
have  connected  tlie  Germanii  with  a  people  N.  of  the 
Oxno,  irbidk  was  aemetimes  called  £nnaa,  and  now 
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bean  Ae  name  Kkawarezm,  and  have  supplied  flak 
they  are  the  real  ancestors  of  the  modem  (jennMi; 
but  this  is  fiuidfuL  (Hammer,  Wien  Jahrb.  iL 
p.  819;  Knirii  Arehh.  L  i.  p.  124  ;  Ad4jn;. 
Midi.  i.  p.  2:R.)  [V  ] 

GEE>UHEKA«  a  phue  in  Dacta  which,  from  it» 
pontioQ  in  the  Pnitufer  TaUe,  naat  be  sou^  fir 
in  the  valley  of  the  Marot,  poeAibly  at  Saunm, 
where  there  are  ruins.  It  ia  the  aame  as  the  Qm- 
migera  of  ^  Geographer  of  Bafcana,  aad  tte 
niC*rfa  of  Ptolemv  (iii.  8.  §  8).  [E.  B.  J.] 

GER0NTH1L\E  or  GKl;AXTHRAE(r€p«>»«^ai, 
Pans.  iiL  21.  §  7,  22.  §  6;  IV^xu^poi,  Pans. iii.  1 
§6;  Steph.  B.  «.9.;  TtpMpax,  Hieiod.  S92, 14: 
Kth.  T9pop9frrrfit\  an  ancient  town  of  Lac(mia,sita- 
ated  in  a  commanding  position  upon  the  sonth-vot- 
em  face  of  the  mountain  above  tlie  plain  of  tbf 
Eurotas.  It  is  represented  by  Gherdld,  a  nuod 
town  of  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  which  it  t 
corrupticMi  of  Genmthrae,  while  its  distance  fnxn  tlx 
site  of  Acriae  upon  the  coast  qirrBsponds  to  tk  ISO 
stadia  mentioned  by  Paoaaniaa.  We  learn  fnm  tk 
same  writer  that  Geronthne  posMssed  a  tempk  wd 
grove  of  Ares,  to  whom  a  yearly  festival  was  celf- 
bratcd,  from  which  women  were  excluded.  Aiwad 
the  agora  there  were  fi>untairis  of  {Mutable  wsttb  Qi 
the  acnipolis  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo.  (l^oiE 
22.  §§  6,  7 ;  OToXa  wtrpipa  itp^  ry  rw 

'Aw^AAwrof,  Bockh,  /wer.  na  1334.)  Oa  ik 
northern  side  of  the  Fnmmit  of  the  rits-Jrl  tk 
remains  uf  a  very  ancient  wall :  the  pobiliun  ut  tin 
agora  is  indicated  bj  tlw  fantfaiBa  of  wator  Im 
down  the  hill. 

Geronlhrae  was  one  of  tlie  ancient  Achaean  ciun 
which  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  Dorian  cooqomn. 
It  wa.s  at  length  taken  .and  coloniNfJ  bv  the  Spar- 
tans, along  with  Aniyclae  and  I'haris.  In  the  tine 
of  the  Ronuui  empire  it  belonged  to  the  Eleotfaert- 
L.ieonei*.  (I'.aur*.  iii.  2.  §  6.  21.  §  7.  22.  §  6  )  At 
tho  beginning  of  the  fourth  cenlurj-  of  thi  Ciin>t.j£ 
era  it  must  have  been  a  market-town  of  mhdc  in- 
portance,  since  a  Greek  tmmlation  of  the  edkt  d 
Diocletian,  *'  De  Pretiis  Kemm  Vnialium,"  has  beta 
discovered  at  GherdkL  In  the  middle  a^  it  *)s 
the  sent  of  a  bishopric,  an'l  one  of  the  moki  iinjortmt 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  (Leake,  J/ons, 
vol.  iii.  p.  7,  iWcyoMMiMM,  pp.  149,861;  JMhje, 
Recherchet,^  p.  95;  Gaitiaa,M!fMMMMM^ 
p.  302.) 

GEROllTISABX.  (^CAsnoani  Tfrbis.] 

GKRRHA,  GERRHAEI  (^^Ve^  Ti^ :  FA 
r<^^y<ubs),  a  town  and  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  oo  tk 
Persiaa  gulf  (PtoL  vL  7^  between  the  AelaMa 
the  south,  and  the  Themi  on  tlie  north.  Strabi'l 
description  is  more  full  and  satisfactory  tfaso  ataal 
"When  yon  hare  sailed  along  the  ceastcf  AnMk 
2300  stadia  (apparently  from  the  month  of  tb? 
Persian  gulf,  to  which  be  assigns  a  length  of  1(VW 
atadb),  the  city  of  Gerrhalies  in  a  deep  goU;  «bM 
Chaldaejiii  exiles  fifOS  Babylon  inhabit  a  salt  coon- 
tiy,  having  houses  balk  of  salt,  the  walls  of  nbdi, 
when  they  are  wasted  bjr  tho  heat  of  the  ws,  m 
repaired  by  copion.?  appttcatioiis  of  si\a-water.  Tfci 
city  is  distant  200  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  had- 
carriage  of  goods,  especially  of  spicery,  is  tMslwN 
by  the  Gerrhaeans  ;  Aristobiilus,  on  the  contmrr. 
says  that  they  trafiic  with  Babylon  by  bsig^ 
tftien  sail  np  tlie  Enphiatca  to  ThapaeBs,  wfaon 
they  oODUnencc  the  land-carriage  in  all  dirpctioos. 
(Stiab.  xtL  p.  7C6.)^  Phny  (vi.  32)  describe*  it  • 
a  citj  of  5  miks  in  ctremafaence,  with  a  Iff* 
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bnilt  of  sqnare  blocks  of  salt.  D'Anville  fii^t  idcn* 
titifd  it  with  tlie  molem  Kl-Katif ;  Xicbuhr  finds 
its  site  in  the  inudem  Koneit  of  the  Arabs,  called 
Grtm  bj  the  Persians  {Dttcrtptum  de  C Arabic, 
p.  29S).  Lastlv,  Mr.  Forster  thinlts  that  lie  has 
discovered  the  niin^j  of  this  once  important  city  "  in 
the  East  India  Companjr's  Chart,  seated  where  all 
the  ancient  aotliorities  had  placed  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  deep  and  narrow  bay  at  the  month  of  which  are 
lltMtM  the  islands  of  Bahrein."  (Arabia,  vol  it. 
p.  209.)  His  proofs  of  this  identification  are  fully 
given  (pp.  216— -8Sl),and  are  interesting;  and  plau- 
riU*;  but  ezoeptian  nuqr  taken  to  the  followinj; 
a-v-rrtinn :  "  From  Strabo  wc  Icim  that  the  city  of 
Gerrba  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay;  the  depth 
ef  this  htf  uni  its  geo^iihioal  foAkn  are  defined 
by  Pliny:  from  tlic  shore  or  extreme  recess  of  the 
binua  Uerraicus  on  which  the  city  stood,  the  Rcgio 
Atteiie  (mnifestly  a  peninsular  diatrici)  projected 
at  a  di-t.inro  nf  50  Roman  miles  from  the  oj>}«t)^itc 
shore  into  the  Persian  gul£"  Mow,  as  Strabo  is  the 
«ly  anthoritjr  tar  the  site  of  the  eitr,  and  bis  de- 
scriji'i 'II  is  contained  in  the  words  8»fx««  2i  ttji 
doAtiTTiis  Sicutoalovs  crraSlovs  4  woAu,  it  most  be 
•dnittad  that  the  boUnm  ef  •  deep  faqr,"  "er  S5 
BcNilan  miles  /rom  the.  ojicn  sea''  is  .i  w'Ac  deduction 
Cmm  this  statementi  and  the  position  of  "  the  exten- 
aive  mini  of  an  aaeient  city  *  mailKd  io  tiie  Gom- 
paiiy'.s  Chrirt  on  the  const,  is  perhaps  the  strontjest 
Mrgttineot  against  their  identity  with  the  ancient 
Gerrha,  whieh^  howerar,  aeems  to  ha  snfieiently 
confiniKHl  by  the  other  endflOOa  cited  by  Mr.  Forster. 
(See  alM  vd.  i.  p.  197.)  [G.  W.J 

GERRHAIOUS  SINUS^  mentioDed  in  connection 
with  (]<  ri  lia  only  by  Pliny  (vi.32).  between  the  Sinus 
Capetis  on  the  north  and  the  HegLO  Attene  on  the 
aoQth.  [AtTA  Vtcos.]  Identilled  by  Ur.  Potiler 
with  the  inoiiem  Gulf  of  Bahrein  in  the  passac;e3 
referred  to  under  the  kst  article.  [G.  VV.J 

GERRHUS  (Ff^AoJ,  PtaL  iS.  5.  §  12;  Mn.  W. 
13;  Stcph.  B.  *.  r.),  .a  river  of  Scytliia,  and  rc;:inn 
bearing  the  same  name,  where  the  tombs  of  the 
Scythian  kings  were.  (Herod,  it.  19.)  This  re^^ion 
must  have  been  at  a  considerable  di.stance  up  the 
Borystheiies,  as  ire  am  told  that  forty  days'  naviga- 
tion on  that  river  were  reqoired  befbn  h  was  arrived 
at.  (Herod,  iv,  53.)  Potocki  (Voyage  dan*  lea 
Steps  d Astrakhan  et  du  CctucoBt,  Paris,  1829,  vol. 
i.  pp.  145,  163,  172,  388)  has  identiHed  this  with 
the  district  below  the  cataiaetsof  the  JDnMper,  where 
the  river  Wnmes  navigable,  and  where  there  are  now 
in  fiict  a  inunlwr  of  ancient  tonAs  or  •tnmuli "  in 
the  neighbourhood  <rf"  Takmak,  (Comp.  Scbafarik, 
Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  516.)  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  description  of  the  courses  and  conflnenca  of  the 
Gerrfans,  PantJeapea,  and  Hippacyris  with  modem 
geography. 

Beyond  the  Panticapes  (^Kouikateoda)  was  the 
country  of  the  nomad  Scythians.  It  u  a  steppe  des- 
titute of  w(>o<l,  and  comprehending  a  Space  of  14 
days'  journey,  in  an  ea-tern  direction,  as  far  as 
the  river  Gcrrhus,  or  the  hteppe  of  the  Nogal.  Be- 
yond the  river  Gerrhus  the  ruling  horde  of  the 
Scythians  who  were  named  "  royal,"  first  apjK'ar. 
(Herod,  iv.  19.)  The  Hypacyris  is  generally  con- 
sidereil  to  be  the  same  as  the  Kahtntchak.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  Gerrhus  fell  into  the 
HjpB^ris;  hy  which  most  be  understood,  not  the 
Kakmtchak,  but  the  Outlouk.  The  course  of  this 
river  appears  clear  enough  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
<iLe.>  iliayagnei       Hwodototm  iinldi«il 
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I  the  bonndary  between  the  Nomad  and  Royal  Scy- 
thians, and  with  Ptolemy  in  rnndiirtinp  it  finally 
into  the  i'aiui>  Maeutia;  tl>e  ditTcrvnce  only  is,  that 
Pliny  leads  it  into  the  kka  BuoBS,  whi<  h  oommmU 
cates  with  the  pulf  CoRKTrs  and  the  I'nlus  Maentis, 
while  Ptolemy  diw:harge»  it  considerably  to  the  E. 
of  tiie  lake  Buges  or  Byes  (BAnr  Xl^uni).  The 
(icrrhus  is  protably  repre.'vented  by  the  Molofchnija- 
tcoda,  which  forms  still  a  shallow  lake  or  niarab  at 
its  embouchure.  (Coop.  Schafiuik,  Sap.  Ali.yti, 
i.  p.  270 :  I^ennelly  (toy.  ^  ArvdL  vol.  i.  pp.  75, 
88,93.94.)  rE.B.JO 

GEKHHUS.  GERRHI.  [Albaota.] 

GEKKU'NIUM,  a  fortress  of  Phaebntes,  a  district 
of  the  l>a.s8aretii  on  the  lUyrian  border  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  taken  and  saefced  hf  L.  Apostias, 
a  I'onian  oflicer,  detached  by  Sulpiriiis,  to  ravapc 
tiic  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  agauist  that  prince,  (lir.  and.  S7.)  Gorm- 
nium  (Gertnnium  ?)  is  the  same  place  as  the  Gkr- 
Tus  (r<pTovs),  a  place  on  the  frontier  of  Dassaretia, 
which  Scerdebldaa  bad  taken  fron  PbiKp,  and 
which  the  latter  retook  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Social  War  (Polyb.  v.  106).  Geri;8  (Pf^vi),  men- 
tienediBtheiaBediaplererpolybias,  is  adiflbrant 
place  from  nrrmninm,  which  w.is,  jirobably,  lower 
down  on  the  valley  of  the  Uzumi  than  Antipatria 
(Iferdi),  perhaps  near  the  junction  of  the  UtAmimi, 
Deroi  (Leain,  TVw.  m  Jfcrlk  Gneet,  % 
p.  327.)  [E.B.JO 

OBRULATA  or  GEBULATIS^  a  town  b  An- 
nonia.  where  a  Roman  frontier  garrisctt  wasstationed. 
i/t.  Ant,  ^247 i  AoL  Imp.)  It  is  idwtUled  with 
the  modem  Corftwy  or  Orotmw,  and  some  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  as  the  t(iwn  XtprdSaXoi.  n  vn- 
tioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  1 5.  §  3).  [Lm  S. j 

GESUNDA  (r«peSrBa,  Ptel.  H. «.  %70:  EO. 
Genindenses,  Pliii.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  small  inland  town 
of  the  Aoietani,  in  the  K£.  comer  of  Uispania  1  ar- 
rMomnris,  en  the  &  side  ef  the  river  Alba  (Ter% 
and  on  the  hipli  road  from  Tarracoto  Narfoo  Martins. 
Under  the  Booians  it  was  a  cimttu  Latmonm,  ba> 
lonping  to  the  oQoventna  of  Tameo.  It  stood  on  a 
hill  near  Gerona.  (Plin.,  Ptol., //.  cc. ;  I  tin.  Ant. 
f.  390;  Tab.  J*«mL ;  Geqe.  Rav.  iv.  42;  Prudent 
Peistepk  It.  S9,  vrlian  h  fa  called  porta;  Ukert, 
vol.ii.pt1.nb4i6.)  [P.  8.] 

GERU'Nltni  (r^aAwr),  a  small  town  or  fortiew 
of  Apulia,  not  fiir  mm  Larinnm,  in  which  Hannibal 
established  his  winter-quarters  after  the  campaign 
against  Fabios,  B.  c.  2 1 7.  The  Roman  general  en- 
camped at  Calehi  m  the  territory  of  Larinnm,  and 
it  was  between  these  two  places  tliat  the  action  took 
place  in  which  Mimicias  waa  defeated  hy  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  and  saved  only  by  the  timely  as- 
sistance of  Fabius.  (Pol.  iii.  100—102,  105,  107; 
Liv.  xxiL  18,  24 — 28.)  No  subcM^quent  mention  of 
Geruntom  is  found  in  ancient  writers;  it  is  termed 
by  Livy  a  "  ca5tellnm  inops  Apuliae"  (xxii.  39),  and 
was  probably  always  a  small  place.  lint  its  name 
(written  Geroonm)  is  found  in  the  Tab.  i'eut.,  which 
places  it  8  M.  P.  from  Laiimm,  on  a  road  leading 
from  tlience  to  Bovianum;  and  this  distance  acconls 
with  the  statement  of  I'olybius  (iii.  100),  that  it 
was  2(K)  ittadia  (  25  M.  P.)  from  Lnoeria.  Its  site 
is  fixed  by  local  antiquarians  at  n  place  still  called 
Geriotte  or  Girone,  between  Casa  Calenda  and 
Montorio,  where  a  town  or  viUaga  still  existed  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  where  some  ancient  remains 
have  been  found.  This  position  would  appear  to  be 
ivther  too  mar  LariDnm  (fnm  vhieb  it  ia  onl^  4 
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miles);  but  the  evidence  of  the  name  is  certain!/ 
tttnag  in  Itt  fimnr.  Chn«ri«i  ii  mdottbtedly 
wrong  in  transferring  it  to  Dra;]>ynnrn  m  the  ripht 
bank  of  the  Fortore^  which  is  abuve  16  Boman  miles 
from  Lariiram,  and  aboot  the  mm  diatanoe  ttvtn 
Lnceria.  (Cluver. /M/.  p.  1 2 1 1 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  18—15;  Tria,  Mem.  eU  Larino,  pp.  18—23; 
BkNido.  AiilLiflba0r.ii.4fl.)  [E.H.B.] 

GKSDAO  or  GESDAOXE.  as  it  appears  in  the 
obUaue  case  in  the  Itio.  Jerosalem;  Gascido  in  the 
Table,  wUeh  D'Anrflle  read  Oadao.  The  Jenualem 
Itin.  places  it  on  a  road  from  Bri;:antio  (Brinnrrm) 
to  Suta:  and  it  makes  10  M.  P.  from  Brigaatiam  to 
Oeodao,  and  9  from  Oeadao  to  Ifntalio  mi  Maite. 
The  Antonine  Lin.  niak-  s  18  M.  P.  from  Bripantio 
to  Ad  Martta,  and  omits  Gesdao.  The  Table  makes 
6  M.P.  from  Brigantio  to  Alpia  Gottia  (Ifonf 
nevre),  and  then  5  M.  P.  to  Ga-scido,  and  8  fram 
Gascido  to  Ad  Martis.  AU  these  numbers  agree 
prettj  well,  and  bj  fbUowing  tiM  rad  from  BpMmfon 
the  positioQ  thai  detambad  ■mbw  to  be  Cemno  or 
SeMono.  [G.L.} 

OESHtTR.  1.  ApeopteoTtlieaavthofFdestine, 
rcckoiu'd  with  tlif  I'hilistines  and  Canannites  (Josh. 
xiii.  3),  apparentlj  oontigooos  to  the  Amalekites, 
affahist  whom  Dtmd  mada  bostila  bteankm  from 


Zildag  in  tba  eouitiy  of  tlia  FhillitiiMB.  (1 

uvii.  8.) 

%  AimUmt  Badotdn  tribe,  an  tibe  east  of  Jordan, 

in  thi^  b'irders  of  tliL"  country  oocup/icd  bv  tlio  half- 
thbe  of  Manasseh,  in  Uie  land  of  Bashan  {JJeuL  iiL 
14;  JoA.  zil  5,  xJH.  1 1, 13),  in  aU  whidi  passages 
tlipy  are  jolneil  with  the  Maachathitat.  TiMgr  mie 
not  dispoasesaed  by  the  Israelites. 

8.  Oednir  in  Syria  was  apparentlj  dialiiiel  from 
the  last  named.  It  was  governed  by  a  p<'tty  king 
of  ita  own,  to  wboce  protectioa  Abialom  fled  after 
tiw  mnrder  of  bia  brollKr  Ammi  (S  8am.  ziS.  37, 
38,  xiv.  23),  his  mother  MmciIi  bni|g  daughter  to 
Taimai,  king  of  Geshur.  [G.  W.J 

OE80CRIBATE,  a  place  In  QdBi,  wUdi  appmn 
in  the  Table  as  the  termination  of  a  road  from  Julio- 
magua  (^Anffers)  through  Nantet,  VoMmei^  SoUm,  and 
Voq^mn.  Walckenaer  takea  it  to  be  Areft.  [Bm- 
TATRs.]  The  first  pert  of  this  name  is  the  same  as 
the  firrt  part  of  Geaoriacom.  [G.  L.] 

GESONIA.  Floras  (!▼.  12)  aaya  that  Drosus 
CMtiibliNhed  more  than  fi^y  tarii  along  tlie  banks  of 
the  Rhine;  and  in  the  next  aottence  be  says,  "  Bon- 
nam  at  Gesoniam  cum  pontibus  jnnxit,  classibusque 
frntnavit."  Those  who  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
see  what  has  been  said  on  this  corrupt  passa};e  may 
omsult  Duker's  note.  The  reading  Geaonia  is  veiy 
denbtfiil;  and  it  is  eqoalfy  dooblfbl  what  tile  tme 
readint^  is:  ]^bably  some  BUM  coding  in  Cinr,  ao 
that  it  would  be  "  Bonnam  et  0 .. . . cnm  pontibna 
jnnxit."  CInverius  put  Bloguntiacum  in  place  of 
•*  Gesoniam  cum."  D'Anville  is  here  misled  by 
trusting,  after  his  fashion,  to  re»eniblance  of  names. 
He  saw  on  the  map  a  place  called  Zms,  as  he  haa 
it,  below  Cologne}  and  "  it  seems  tliat  the  name 
Zons  preserves  some  analogy  to  that  of  Gewnia." 

[GK.<H>KIA<  fM.]  [G.  L.j 

GF.SOHIACIIM  or  BONi)NIA  {Ihmlognr),  a 
place  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Gallia.  Mi'la  f-ays  (iii. 
2):  From  thf;  Osismii  the  face  of  the  Gallic  shore 
looks  to  the  nortli.  and  rcachis  to  the  Marini,  the  re- 
motest of  the  Gallic  natioas,  and  it  contains  nothing 
that  is  better  known  than  the  port  Gceodaoum  " 
This  waa  the  port  from  which  the  emperor  Claudius 
embarked  for  Britain.  (Suet.  C^otidc.  17.)   A  road 


GESORIACUlf. 

in  the  Antonine  Itin.  passes  finom  Bagaoim  (BaaqtX 
thnmgh  CMeOmn  (CbmeO  and  Tameua  (IW 

rouenne),  to  Gcsoriacum.  The  Tabic  l»aft  the  wm 
road,  with  the  remark  that  Geaogiacnm  (Geaori^ 
cnm)  waa Uien  called  Beaonia.  Ftokmy(n.8.§S) 
has  "  Gesorbrum,  a  naval  jilare  of  th^  M'lrini." 
tween  Portos  Itios  and  the  river  Tabodas  or  !»• 
bnllas.  BntBeMbyneiaaeatiiertlie  ItiMk  Vfmf 
(iv.  16)  makes  tlie  sho^t^?^t  passa^P  fn>Tn  Gesoriactiei 
to  Britain  to  be  50  M.  P.;  which  is  too  moch,  as 
lyAwrHle  remeiite,  wheflierire  meiupe  to  Dtmrm 
to  Hythe,  where  he  erroneously  supposed  that  Caear 
landed.  But  Pliny's  measurement  ia  prababljr  ondi 
to  BntniMae  (lUchboromgK),  nmr  JSumtofc*,  whse 
the  Romans  had  a  fortified  p>st.  and  whidi  wis  their 
knding.plaoe  from  Gallia.  This  woold  make  PUor'i 
distance  nearer  the  truth,  tbouirfa  gffll  tea  aack 
Gesoriacum  is  also  the  "  Portus  M  trinunim  Britsnai- 
cum  "  of  Plinj  (ir.  23),  as  appean  tiram  his  png 
the  length  of  Oalfia  to  the  Ocean  ahmg  a  Eaefraa 
the  Aljxrs  "per  Lugdiminn  ad  j^^rt'im  MorinonuB 
Britannicum."  Tbve  was  a  district  (pagns)  latM 
QeeonaettTn,  named  frem  the  tawii« 

Di'in  C.x'isius  (Ix.  21)  states  that  tlie  R*r-ja 
senate  voted  that  a  triumphal  arch  should  be  erecJtd 
in  hoiMNir  of  the  emperor  daadiQa  on  the  epot  bm 
which  lie  sailed  to  Britain;  and  if  tlii^  Is  true,  ii  w» 
erected  at  ^oafama,  or  that  was  the  pUoe  wbm  it 
waa  Inteiided  to  oe  ereeted.  D^AnrQle  felksn  edar 
writers  in  supposing  that  the  Pharos  or  lower 
Caligula  erected  on  this  ooaat,  whence  be  me 
an  tevaaioB  of  Britain,  waa  at  Bomioffne.  (Soet 
Calig.  c  45.)  But  there  no  proof  of  thi.-i,  ex  i*pt 
the  fact  of  there  havinig  been  an  old  tower  at 
logne  xmr  tlw  sea  ttp  to  tlie  end  of  the  eenatecedk 
ccntun,'.  K^'iuhard,  the  biographer  of  Charleni:i.tii», 
speaks  of  the  emperor  lepurii^  tlua  tower,  and  «f 
its  being  an  ancteat  eom^iKtion. 

Walckenaer  ( Geog.,  ifc.  vol.  i.  p.  454)  obserrf*  thai 
there  is  no  historical  record  of  the  name  Geeoriacma 
being  changed  to  Bononia;  and  Im  piesiiMM  dal 
Booonia  was  the  name  of  another  part  of  the  tovn, 
or  of  a  town  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  port.  Hut 
conjecture  "  is  oonfinned  by  a  passage  of  Floras  (it. 
12)  whiclr  no  commentator  or  editor  has  undersU.oi, 
and  which  haa  often  been  spoiled  bj  oormptioasmgn 
or  less  improbable."  He  reads  Um  peaaage  diw: 
"  Bononiam  et  Gessoriacum  pontibus  junxit,  classi- 
busque firmarit"  But  he  does  not  aay  what  aa- 
thority  he  has  for  "  Bononia;"  and  we  liave  oSmbiiI 
[Gesosia]  that  the  other  name  is  uncertain.  AfiJ 
person  may  see  that  Flurus  in  this  paaoage  is  speik- 
iu;;  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  of  the  coast.  Beades,  tiw 
notion  of  ennmorati!>^'  among  tlie  great  expbiiu  d 
Dmsns  the  making  bridges  over  the  Liane^  the  saaU 
river  of  Boulogne,  is  rather  ridiculous.  This  is  art 
the  only  instance  in  which  this  Uborions  geographer 
has  discovered  wliat  never  existed.  He  adds  that 
in  the  little  pUce  called  Portd,  at  the  toot  of  tJie  hill 
of  Boulogne,  and  half  a  league  fhan  the  town,  dm 
were  discovered,  at  the  bet'inninfr  nf  the  17th  CBB» 
tury,  a  large  wall  exceedingly  hard,  three  pieces  rf 
marble  seven  feet  long,  and  a  aaiooph^nief  ao^ 
piece,  well  worlndi  ^  wliich  he  lafgaaei  to  caate 
his  coiijectnre. 

Bononia  is  named  Oceanenais  on  a  medal  of  Coo- 
stans,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Bononia  'if  lialj- 
At  this  time  the  name  Bononia  was  probably  tlie  ooi/ 
name  usotl ;  and  so  Anunianoi  catia  it  (zi.  9X  ^ 
Zosimus  (vi.  2),  who.  however,  speaks  ot  it  ss  %  citi" 
of  Lower  Germania,  though  he  knew  it  oo 
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cnMt    CSomtantine  pa-sMd  «fvcr  ftmin  BrHafai  to 

iVux  nia,  and  this  was  proh.ihly  the  n>gukr  landing- 
place  from  Britain  since  the  time  of  Claudius.  It 
•ppean,  indeed,  as  the  iMTal  ttatkn  on  tUs  coul^ 
ft»r  Carausius  was  set  over  the  fleet  at  Bononia  to 
protect  Uie  Belgic  and  Annoric  shore  against  the 
raaSa  and  Suona.  (Entrop.  ix.  21 .) 

There  are  no  Roman  buildinjjs  at  Boulogne.  The 
tower,  alreadj  mentioned,  is  entirely  gooe.   It  was 
no  doobt  •  Romm  work.  Within  tbo  nraiait 
tarr  Roman  medals  and  tomhs  liavc  been  discovered 
at  ^oWcwM,  and  other  remains.  [G.  L.1 

GBSSORIBNSES,  •  dMta*  Laliu,  in  tlie  cen. 
%-entns  of  Tarraco  and  the  province  of  Hisponia 
Tanaconensia.  (Plin.  iiL  S.  a.  4.)  Ukert  oonjectares 
tint  their  dtj  alood  in  district  betwm  tlio 
fiifloril  and  Nuc.-ina,  where  iiisi  ription.s  and  coins 
hm  htm  found  bearing  the  names  Aaaoimaui 
and  JBsaomtmns.  (Mnnrtori,  JVbv.  Tket.  p.  lOSl, 
no8.  2,  3  ;  SjHm.  KnuL  AnL  p.  188 ;  Cellar. 
Not.  Orb.  TOLL  pp.  118, 119;  Ukeit,  vd.  iL  pt.  1. 
p.  459.)  [P.S.J 
GETAE.  [Dacia.] 
GETUSC'MANE.  [Jkbusalbm.] 
OEVI'NI  (ri^ovtro/),  mentioned  hy  Ptolemj  as  a 
popalation  uf  European  Sarmatia  (iii.  5.  §  24)  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Carpiani,  and  the  sooth  of  the 
Bodini  (BwSuwO-  Buchotcima  is  as  Hkelj  a  place 
as  anj  for  these  Gevini.  The  name  of  thia  localitj 
is  genenlljr  deduced  from  Buch^BeecK-trtey  to  that 
itesUbe  Umd  iff  the  be$du».  Bnt  the  word  Buck  is 
Germaat  whereas  Buchowiaia  is  Slavonic  Now  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  snppoee  the  root  geoin  to  be  a 
geoffrapkieal  term  (L  e.  the  name  of  a  tract  of  land), 
we  have  a  better  derifatioo.  No  habit  is  commoner 
with  the  Slavic  ppulations  than  to  prefix  to  a 
noun  denoting  a  locality  the  preposition  po  (if  )= 
Mk  Hence  Po-morania  is  the  coantrj  on  the  tea: 
a  pnpnlation  on  the  Elbe  (in  Slavonic,  Laba)  was 
called  the  Po-labimffL  As  examples  of  this  kind 
may  be  multiplied,  the  hypothesis  that  the  Buckow- 
inia  is  the  country  of  the  [lopulation  on  the  Gevin 
(^po-grvin)  bccoincH  allowable.  [IL  G.  L.] 

GKZEH  {Fa^tp),  mentioned  in  Joth.  xri  10  as  a 
city  of  the  I'hilialines,  tributary'  to  the  I.srnflitrs  of 
the  tribe  of  Epbraim.  (Comp.  Judges,  i.  2'J.)  iL  was 
talMn  and  burnt  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
given  to  his  son-in-law  S>lonion,  who  rebuilt  it 
(1  Kings,  ix.  15 — 17.)  In  the  List  passage  it  is 
Joined  with  Bethoron  the  nether,  with  which  it  also 
occurs  in  Josh.  xvi.  3,  where  th»  onlor  shows  that 
it  was  situated  between  Bethorun  and  the  cohsU 
Consistently  with  this,  Gazer  or  Gazara  is  placed  by 
Eaadnus  and  St.  J<Totti(>  4  miles  north  of  Nicopulis 
[Emmaus,  2.]  {Ononuut.  s.  V.)  It  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Gadartf  of  Strabo,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jamnia.  otherwise  called  Gadiua.  (Beland,  PaJaetU 
pp.  434.  678—680.)  X~  [G.  W.] 

GIBEAH  (LXX.  rotfad:  E(k.  rafaArDs).  called 
also  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xiiL  2)  and  Gibeah 
oi  Saul  (1  Satn.  xi.  4),  TaJSaBcaovKn  by  JoKephus, 
who  in  one  place  statn  its  distanoe  90  stadfai  fi«n 
.T»'rusalein  {B.  J.  v.  2.  §  1)  and  in  another  only  20 
^AiU.  r.  2.  ^  8).  It  obts^ned  a  bad  notoriety  in 
very  early  times,  hi  the  matter  leeoided  in  Jmgei, 
xix.  XX.,  which  resultctl  in  it.s  entire  dcstniction.  It 
was  the  natire  place  <d  SauL  (1  x.  26,  xi.  4.) 
It  wee  obviensly  to  Bunah  (Judgeit  ^  19)t 
and  on  the  high  road  to  X.iblouse  between  Jerusalem 
and  Kamah.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  L  c.)  This  makes 


wUeh  BO  Mt  Bwrite  the  litoflftheilKiaBt  Ceba, 

situated  as  it  is  on  the  dBrect  road  between  Michmash 
and  Jerusalem.  QBmitaiah^  x.  28, 29.)  Kamah  and 
Gibeeh  of  Seal  were  not  in  the  Bneefnardhef  the 
inradinfj  army  from  the  north,  but  from  their  con- 
tignity  to  it  natoiallj  shared  in  the  panic  Gibeah 
tlien  must  he  sooght  to  tiie  west  of  the  tnodeni 
Jeba,  and  on  the  direct  Kablouse  road;  and  tluro  is 
a  remarkable  conical  hill,ooaspicnoos  from  Jerusalem, 
doee  to  the  high  used,  ■bent  die  etatod  ^stance 
from  the  city,  which  apyicars  to  have  been  occupied 
by  an  ancient  city,  as  its  modem  name  indicates. 
Aeeordingly,  hi  eoodsteney  with  the  alMife  noUees, 


llxngh  inconsistently  with 
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against  itt  idcBtiqr  with  tw  nwdem  village  of  «/e6o', 


decides  for  TWeO-et./'utf  (men  voiwrly  TM^ 
F^U)tm  the  represaitelaTe  of  Gibetfi  of  SanL  (7<le- 

ological  Review,  Tol.  iii.  p.  645.)  [G.  W.] 

GIBEON  (LXX.  VaUAvi  Etk.  TUamptWjit), 
the  metniioUs  and  royal  city  of  the  Brrites,  strongly 

fortified;  whose  inhabitants,  having  deceived  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua,  were  allowed  to  lire  under 
bondage,  with  their  fiellow-citizens  in  Chephirah, 
Becrotb,  and  Jirjatii-jcarim  :  together  with  which,  it 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  {JoA.  ix.,  x. 
2,  xviii.  25.)  It  was  a  priestly  city  {Josh.  xxL  17), 
which  may  account  for  the  tabernacle  being  |liMd 
there^  prior  to  it«  removal  to  the  temple  prepared 
for  it  at  Jenuelem.  (1  Chron.  xn.  1.  37—40,  xxi. 
29 ;  2  Chrm.  L  8—6 ;  1  Kings,  Ttii.  4,  &c.)  "  Jo. 
sephtis,  in  one  place,  gives  the  distance  of  Gabaon 
from  Jerusalem  at  50  stadia,  and  in  another  at  40 
stadia.  {B.J.  n.  19.  §  1,  ilnj.  vii.  11.  §  7.)  Ease- 
bios  places  Gibeon  4  Roman  miles  west  ^  Bethel, 
while  the  corresponding  article  of  Jerome  sets  it  at 
the  same  distance  on  the  east.  {Onomast  s.  e.rn- 
Sat»y.)  The  text  of  Jerome  is  here  probably  cor- 
rupted." (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret.  vol.  il  p.  137.  n.  2.) 
Its  site  b  fixed  by  Josh,  x.  10,  11,  where  tlie 
Philistines,  on  their  rout  at  Gibeon,  retreat  to  the 
plain  by  Bethoron.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  19.  §  1.) 
Accordingly,  on  the  camel-road  between  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Lydda  and  the  two  Bet  borons, 
we  find  a  modem  village  named  el- Jib,  situated  on 
a  rocky  eminence,  and  exhibiting  traces  of  an  andsnl 
city.  It  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  alxnit  2  J  hours, 
by  the  nearest  route,  which  would  e^ual  60  stadia. 
It  has  a  fine  Isantein  of  water,  wlikh  dischatgee 
iisflf  into  a  cave  excavatwl  so  as  to  form  a  Urge 
subterranean  rcbcrvoir,  near  which  arc  tiic  remains 
of  another  open  reservoir,  about  120  foet  in  length 
by  100  in  breadth,  doubtless  intended  to  receive  the 
snperfluous  waters  of  the  caveni.  (liobinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  iL  pp.  136—138.)  This  may  be  the  Pool 
of  Gibeon  (2  S<im.  ii.  13),  called  in  Jeremiah  "  tha 
great  waters  in  Gil)eon"  (xli.  12).  .£G.  W.J 
GIBLITES.  [BrBix)e] 

GIFIL  (Jumand.  Get.  22;  Gilpit,  Geog.  Rat.), 
a  river  uf  Daciu,  which  has  not  at  present  been  iden- 
tified. [E.B.J.] 

GIGLIUS  {rh  rlyXiov  Spot,  vulgo  riyiop),  a. 
mountain  in  the  interior  of  Cyrenaica.  (Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  «>.)  [P.  S.] 

GIGO'NIS  PROM,  (n'ywrij  it;pa,  Ehjm.  Mag. 
a.  V.  'H>w*'/r,  Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  13),  a  promooloQr  on 
the  ooaet  cf  the  Crosaaea,  in  Macedciiia,  with 
town  GuiONi-8  {Tiyaivat,  Steph.  B.),  to  which  the 
Atiienian  force,  which  had  been  emjftloyed  against 
Perdioeas.  OMudied  to  three  days  flmn  Benwa.  (Thoo. 
i.  Gl.)  It  apjiears,  from  the  order  of  the  names  in 
Herodotus  (viL  123),  that  it  was  to  the  S.  of  Cape 
Aemiom,  the  greet  JToraianii/ heooe  Hi  ritoatieo 
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in»  waiLy  that  tk  Cape  Apanomi.  (Leak*,  Nbrtk- 
m-m  (frmoe^  toL  Hi.  p.  452.)  [KB.  J.] 

GIGONUS.  [GiooxuFMK.] 

GIGUBRI.  ("AsTURM.] 

GIHON.  [JRRV8AL.EM.3 

GIL  BOA  MOXS  (rcX^ouc  Spot),%  loir  mountain 
district  to  tlic  south-east  of  the  pl^  of  Eadraelon, 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Inachar,  isAmoDs  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Israelites  under  Saul  and  Jonathan,  bj 
the  Philistine  boKt«.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4,  zxzi.)  From 
this  fact  they  are  called  Spjf  iAAo^^Awy  (alieni^e- 
narum  montes)  bj  Easebias,  who  places  them  six 
miles  from  Scyth')jK)Ii>i,  where  a  larpe  village  named 
Gelbas  (rtKfovs)  existed  in  his  daj.  This  village 
still  exi:its,  under  the  name  of  Jtlbdn,  and  scrvci  to 
i<5pntify  the  moontain  tract  which  it  occupies  as  the 
Jlnuiit  GiUwa  of  Scripture.  The  niad  from  beUaa 
(8c3rtliopol»)  to  Jimfn  passes  near  this  village,  and 
VKT  the  mountains.  (riMlnnson.  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  157,  170.)  The  viila^e  o{  Jilbi'tn,  liowt-ver,  ''lies 
south  of  TakiKmh,  on  the  western  decltvity  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  and  not  nn  the  p.ist  side,  an  it  i-s  marked  in 
Bobin.«ion  »  map.'*  (Dr.  Scbultz,  in  Wiliiauis,  Jioli/ 
Citn.  vol.  i.  p.  469.)  [O.  W.] 

gilp:ai).  [rAr.AESTiNA.] 

GILGAL  (raA.7a\o,LXX.;  FoXTwvand  roA>ai', 
Euseb.),  the  first  station  of  the  Israelites  after 
crossing  the  Jordan,  and,  thwf  )n»,  l>ptween  Jericho 
and  tliat  river,  ''in  the  eaat  border  of  Jericho." 
(JofA.  ir.  19.)  It  was  here  that  the  twelve  atones 
taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  wen-  de[M>^it(•d, 
that  the  first  passover  was  celebrated  in  the  promised 
land,  and  tba  oidimiiM  «f  circameudan  rtbewed, 
from  which  la.st  circumstanee  the  place  derived  its 
name.  "  This  dajr  have  I  rolled  awaj  tlie  reproach 
of  E|{jpt  frani  off  joD  %  whenfim^  tlw 
pkce  is  called  Gil;ral  (i.  e.  mlliilff)  unto  this  day." 
(v.  9.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  liaMl-quarters  of 
Joilraa  dmii^  the  Rutgn^tian  of  the  hnid  (ix.  6, 

Tm  6ii  43),  and  wa.s  probjihly  itivotfd  w;lh  a  sacred 
dMflcter  from  that  time  forward  :  fur  there  Samuel 
jndged,  {n  hb  umvai  dicoH  (1  Sam.  tH.  16);  there 
he  publicly  inan^-tirated  the  kinedom  (xi.  14,  15)  ; 
aitd  there  he  commanded  Saul  to  await  his  arrival, 
when  he  shoold  come  to  offisr  aactifice  (x.  8.  ml  4, 
&C.).  .\ri  iirdliiL:  to  Ku.sebiits,  it  wa.s  2  miles  from 
Jerieho  ^OhouhvsI.  $.  r.);  bat  Jooepbus,  with  greater 
slhMr  of  Boearacy,  placet  H*  10  itadii  fWtm  Jericho, 
and  50  frmn  tl.e  .I.  nian  (Ant.  v.  1.  §  4).  It  was 
a  deport  place  in  the  time  of  Koaebiua,  but  regarded 
with  great  Teneratioo  hf  the  inhaHtauito  of  the 
country.  No  traces  of  an  ancient  city  can  now  be 
discovered  between  the  «te  of  Jericho,  which  is 
elearlj  identified,  and  the  river.  It  may  be  doobted 
whether  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  8  Kings,  ii.  1, 
where  there  wae  a  school  of  the  prophets  (iv.  38),  is 
identical  vrith  tlie  one  above  noticed.  EuMbius 
a1ludt>s  to  another  in  the  vit  iuity  of  I?i  :1m  1  r.), 
whose  .^ite  is  still  nuu-ked  by  the  large  modem  village 
of  Jilgilia,  to  the  left  of  the  Nablns  road,  about  2 
hours  north  of  Bethel.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Bes.  vol.  iii. 
81,  82.)  This  is  possibly  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in 
DeiA.  xL  89,  30,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Geririm ;  A  notable  difficulty,  which  Euscbius  and 
St.  Jerome  propose  to  wive  by  iran.sferrinj  these 
mountains  to  the  bank.-i  of  the  Jordan.  Another 
modem  vilbige  of  the  same  name  near  the  coast,  a 
little  south  of  AntifKitris,  .win.s  to  indicate  the  site 
of  a  tiiird  town  of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  tli  it  "  tlie  Gilg.il  of  Xt/ianiah,  xii.  29  and 
of  1  Aiaee.  ix.  2  may  be  refcnnd  to  the  place  m 


ealkd  in  the  weetem  plain,  oeac  Antipatria.  (Mk 
AcR.  vol  S.    S87.  n.  S.)  [O.  W.] 

GILIGAMMAE  (nxo^Mai.  Herx)d.  it.  169; 
TUuydit*eat^  Steph.  B.  «.  a.),  a  libna  paofle,  wke 
dwelt  originally  on  the  N.  eoait  of  Ubya,  W.  «f  the 

Adyrmachidab,  asfiirasthe  ihland  of  Aphrodisiac, 
W.  of  the  port  of  Gyrene;  but  were  aflerwarda  pmheil 
bade  by  the  Gredc  a^tkn  to  the  inner  p«1a 
Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica.  ^P.  S.} 

GINDANES  (rMoMf  or  rtrSartt),  a  Likyaa 
people,  who  dwdt  W.  of  the  Macak,  and  &  ef  the 
TripoUs  in  the  Begio  Syrtica ;  and  of  whose  ctt»to(iii 
some  curious  particolars  are  gtven  bf  Herodotai 
(iv.  1 76  ;  Steph.  B.  a.  •.).  [  P.  &] 

GINDARUS  (rMapot},  ft  dtf  of  the  S.^  riaii  d»- 
trict  of  CrKRiiEsncA  ;  an  acropolis,  and  rt»:4t  cf 
rubbers,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  751.)  ru>kaiT, 
however,  places  a  city  of  thia  aaina  in  the  dl^triek 

of  Seleuris  fv.  15).  [T,.  W_] 

GIl:  FL.;  GIHA  METROPOLIS-  [LiBVA.j 
GIKBA.  [MEMJiX.] 

GinGASHITES  {rtfryareHoi),  one  of  the  aev«a 
idolatrous,  nations  defended  from  (Cen.  X. 

lf>),  and  disposse&sed  by  the  children  of  Lirael 
(Juth.  xxiv.  1 1 ).  Tliey  do  not  occur  in  the  list*  in 
Exodus,  iiL8,  17,  or  JJttUeronomji^  xx.  17;  our  is 
there  any  indiBatiflB  of  their  poailian  in  Palacatiii«. 
Dr.  Wells  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  family  i& 
the  tribe  of  the  Hivites;  sls  in  nine  out  of  ten  piaits 
where  the  nations  of  Canaan  are  reckaned  ibey  xie 
omitted,  while  in  the  tenth,  where  they  are  i»> 
serted,  the  Unites  are  omitted.  [G.  W.J 

GIRGIRI  M.  (ri  Ti^ppi  ^  rifyvpis  SfwfX  a 
mountain  of  Libya  Interior,  alwvc  the  Rrgio  Syrtica, 
containing  the  soorces  of  the  river  CiKTrs.  (PtoL 
iv.  6.  {§  11. 17.)  tt  is  pnhablj  tha  llaoa  Cfyiicf 
Pliny  (t.  5)  aM  the  G&MlABUM  OcaAM»  ef 
rodotni.  [^-^l 

6ITANAB,  a  town  ef  Epims,  deaerOed'  hgr  &r 
.^s  iM'ing  near  Corcyra,  and  about  10  tT:ih-5  fr>m  lb« 
coast.  (Liv.  xhi.  38.)  It  is  not  meotiooed  by  any 
ether  andeot  writer,  and  it  hae  tiMrdoR  bees  oaa* 
jei'turod  tliat  the  won!  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Chytoc, 
which  Epboras  spoke  of  as  a  place  in  Epims  calo> 
nised  by  the  ClasanMofi.  (Steph.  B.  «;  «.  Xwdrt 
Leake,  Snrthem  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

GITTlT£S(r(0(uai),  the  ethnic  of  Gath.  {%S^ 
vi.  10,  ll.xxi  19.)  [Gath.] 

GLAXDIMAltlUM.  [QALLaaclA.] 

GLANI&  [Ci^Hia.1 

0LANN1BANTA,  hi  Biitah,  the  fim  in  the 

NotitiaofCIanoventum.  [CuAl»o>'KXTUM.]  [ILGX.] 
GLAJSUM  (FAoi^r :  Etk,  Ghwkns),  ia  «m  ef 
the  five  townawUdi  Ptolemy  (8.1  a  §  15)  weutei 

in  the  country  of  the  Salyes  in  Gallia  Xarb^jnonais. 
PUny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it  among  the  Oppida  La- 
tins of  Narbonensis,  and  calk  it  Ghnnm  livii,  a 
name  due,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  Livitis  Drusos,  who 
settled  a  colony  here  about  B.c.4.  Glanom  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  rood  from  Cabellie 
(^CavaiUm)  to  Aldate  {ArU*y.  it  is  16  M.P.  frn 
Cabellio  to  Glanum,  and  12  fMm  Gbtnum  to  Ema- 
ginum.  [Erxagini'm.]  The  Table  has  the  same 
route  and  the  same  nnmee,— but  it  makes  12  M.  P. 
from  Cabellio  to  Gbnnm,  and  8  frcnn  (JI.\nam  to 
Ernttj;intun  ;  and  these  di.>tances  aj>f«  ar  to  be 
correct,  (jlanom  is  the  village  of  St.  Remi.  which 
is  proved  ly  an  inscription  found  there  with  th? 
words  "  Heipublicie  Glunicumm"  on  it.  The  ex;ict 
site  of  Glaaom  is  abors  a  mile  south  of  SL  lUmi, 
near  which  then  are  it  pnsent,    a  food  state  if 
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pRMirmtaon,  a  Roman  nuimlniim,  and  ilMaBaDun 

trinin|>h:il  nrch,  ^vl)ii  )i  are  cngmvpil  in  sevr-ral  works. 
(Af«in.  de  fsictuL  torn.  riL  p.  263;  Millin,  Vojfafjt 
dhM  fcf  Alport  MMikmm,  ton.  iiL  ]».  994. 
jil  f^x  fij:.  1.) 

Tb«  triuui|4uU  arch  U  much  damaged.  The  lower 
part  flonlaiM  «iglit  «elai»M,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
;ir(  h,  or  fblir  nii  each  front;  and  four  h.us-n-lipfs 
withoat  ioKriptiotui :  the  figorWi  which  aro  above 
^  ftet  bigli,  wpfMeni  captirei  chainid,  men  and 
woinon  ;  only  two  heads  are  rntln.  A  parland  of 
kaves  and  froita,  scalptared  with  gi»rt  aklil,  oma- 
meats  tho  wrdiivolt.  In  the  interaolnmniiAions 
there  arc  the  n'maias  of  coHiioIes,  which,  it  is  Mip- 
posed,- supported  statuea.  The  iNiilding,  whirh  i.s 
oUled  a  nuraMknm,  b  abont  60fett  hifrfa,  resting  on 
a  square  liaso  formed  of  larj;e  stones,  and  ronsisting 
of  three  stories  or  stages.  The  lowest  is  a  qoa- 
diangiilar  stylobate,  on  the  upper  part  of  each  free 
of  which  is  a  bas-relief.  The  next  stape,  which  is 
also  square  in  the  plan,  has  fuur  open  faces,  and 
Anted  pilfaurs  engaged,  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
The  third  ntage  re^ts  on  a  circular  IvisonH  iit.  al«)ve 
which  are  ten  fluted  colnmns  with  Coiinthian  ca- 
piulu,  sunnonnted  hjr  an  entablatnm,  nbove  wUeh 
is  a  kind  of  dome.  This  third  stage  is  a  kind  of 
little  temple,  with  open  spaces  between  the  columns. 
TIm  fttetes  and  the  arehtrolts  «r»  emanMOted  with 
bas-n-liefs.  There  were  two  male  fipures  in  this 
little  temple  clolhed  with  the  tog^  which  need  to 
rest  sftainst  the  colnmns.  whtn  Higf  bad  fidkn  «r 
been  thrown  down.  They  have  been  set  apain  on 
their  base,  and  the  heads  have  been  restored ;  but, 
as  {"eneimlly  hap|iens,  the  heads  make  a  miserable 
eontiast  with  the  rest  of  the  figures.  It  is  penerally 
supposed  that  this  building  is  a  tomb,  though  some 
writers  deny  it  But  it  hss  the  following  inscription, 
as  nportid  in  a  noent  work :  sbx.  u  m.  ivuki 
O:  r.  PABBXTinvn.  svr.m.  The  three  names  appear 
to  ta  Sextus,  Lucius,  and  Marcus  named  Julii;  and 
tlM  c  r.  sipniff  "qinwanint  faciendum."  It  is, 
therefore,  dearly  a  monumental  building.  On  Italian 
sepulchral  inscriptions  "  fecemnt"  or  "  fecit"  is  the 
common  azprc^.sion :  bat  *'fiKiendum  cura^erunt" 
also  occurs.  (Fabrctti,  //wcr.  .-1  ri^,  A'c,  Komae,  1699, 
p.  358,  &c.)  Perhaps  sonic  careless  coj^cr  of  the 
inscription  h.as  put  the  r.  before  the  r.  It  is  a  <»n- 
clu^i  m  (■}"  s  rnc  p"n-iuh  \vriter4,  which  must  l>o 
rejcctcti,  tiiat  the  Julii  who  erecUd  this  monument 
were  connected  lij  blood  or  alliance  with  tlie  Roman 
Julii.  Some  even  conchide  that  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  t  he  dictator  Gaidar  and  of  Anpn.^tiis.  Tbejr 
Airther  conclude,  without  their  premises,  that  it  was 
erecte«l  in  the  fir-t  <•<■  ntiiry  of  the  Christian  aem, 
and  that  the  iKki-relicts  represent  the  conquests  of 
Caesar  in  Gallia.  It  was  uoal  for  Galli  to  take 
the  mni'^  of  th-'ir  lioman  patrons;  and  these  Jnlii 
may  be  Galli  whose  ancestors  had  reix-ived  some 
fiivoor  from  the  dictator,  and  probably  the  Roman 
ritizen.«ihip.  The  vtyje  nf  the  e<1itire  crrt.ninly  shows 
that  it  does  not  belong  toa  bte  period  of  the  empire; 
and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say. 

A  silver  coin  of  Glanum  i.s  mentioned,  with  the 
Stamp  of  Msssilia  and  the  legend  T\atnKwv,  from 
witieh  w»  may  aoDclnda  tiiat  tiiis  place  was  at  some 
time  dejjendent  on  M.issilia.  (D'Anville,  A'odV p.  Ar. ; 
Wulckenaer,  Gcog.,^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  214;  Ukert,  Gallicn^ 
p.  435;  Richard  et  Hoeqoart,  OmSde  At  VofOfeur, 

GLA'PUVRAE  (rAo^vpoI),  a  town  of  ThesMly, 
itisnsd  hj  Hume  along  with  Booha  and  lolcoa 
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name  does  not  subsequent Iv  occur.  Leake  con- 
jectures that  it  is  represented  by  the  Hellauc  rains 
situated  upon  ona  of  tlw  Idlla  abofrs  the  modern  vii- 
lai:e  (if  Kiiprma,  between  IWXyo  ami  Inh-d^.  The 
entire  circuit  of  the  citadel  on  the  sununit  of  the  hill 
may  be  tmeod,  and  «B  Its  lonar  rida  part  of  tiia  wall 
is  St  ill  standing;.  (Loalny  N^rAmm  Grmt,  voL  W» 
p.  432.) 

GLAUCAinTAS,  or  OLAUSAE  (rAa«K«r7rw, 

or  rAof/Tai,  Arrian.  v.  20).  tlie  name  of  a  people 
ctniquered  by  Alexander  during  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion.  They  appesrtobavaliVBd  mar thebaaksoftho 
Hydaspes.  Alexander  pare  their  country  to  Porus. 
Arrian  says  that  the  name  is  written  Glaucnnicao 
by  Aristobflmi,  and  Ofarassa  Ptolemy.  [  \'.] 
GLAUCONXK'SUS.  [Ei  hoka.  p.  872,  a.] 
GLAUCUS  (FAaiMtM).  There  are  no  less  than 
ftor  rimi  of  this  nana  in  Asm  Minor!  1.  A  t^Sbn^ 
taryof  the  Phasis  in  Colchis,  now  called  Ti  'iiinocnoaL 
(Smb.  zi.  p.  498;  PUn.  vi.  4.)  %.  One  of  the  two 
amall  riven  bjr  tha  anion  of  wmdi  the  Apoonhns  or 
Acampsis,  in  Pontni,  is  fomied.  (Ptol.  v,  6.  §  7.) 
3.  A  tributary  of  the  Blaeander  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
finom  Enmeneia.  (Plin.y.  29.)  There  are  coins 
■  with  the  name  of  this  river.  (Leake,  A$ia  A/inor, 
p.  157.)  4.  A  river  in  Lycia,  on  the  firontier  of 
Caria,  whid)  empties  Itwlf  into  the  hay  of  Tehnissns, 
whence  that  bay  is  sometimes  called  Siitus  GUtucus. 
(Plin.  tL  29 ;  Quint.  Smyrn.  Potthom,  iv.  6,  foil.; 
Strab.  ziv.  p.  651.)  The  modem  name  of  the  bay 
is  Makri,  Steph.  B.  menttoos  a  S^/xot  rAaviroi;, 
which  was  pcobaUj  a  pbeo  on  the  banks  of  the 

river.    [L.  S.j 

GLAUCUBk  a  rinr  rf  Aduua.  [Actau,  a 
13,  b.] 

GLESSARIA  INSULA.  [AnBTKiiA\nA.] 

GLINDITIOXKS,  a  poo^ortown  of  lUyricum 
(Plin.  iii.  22),  probaUj  WjfMSntod  by  IJubinje  in 
the  Herzegowina.  [K.  B.  J.] 

GLISAS  (PAiVat  or  TXUrvat:  Eth.  rAiffdrrioj), 
an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  same  line  with  rUtaea  (//.  iL  504),  and  cele- 
brated m  mythology  as  the  place  where  the  Kpigoni 
fought  against  the  Thebans,  and  where  the  Arpive 
chiefs  were  buried  wlio  fell  in  the  battle.  (I'aus.  i. 
44.  §  4,  ix.  5.  §  m,  ix.  8.  §  6,  ix.  9.  §  4,  ix.  19. 
§  2.)  Pausanias,  in  hi.'*  description  of  the  road  from 
i  hcl)cs  to  Cliaicis,  says  that  (ilisius  was  situated  be- 
yond Teumessns,  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  firam 
the  latter  place;  that  above  Glisas  rose  Mount  Ily- 
patus,  from  which  flowed  the  torrent  Thcrmodon. 
(Paus.  ix.  19.  §2.)  Strabo  (iz.  p.  41S)  pIsMB  It 
on  Mt.  Ilypotus,  and  Herodotus  (ix.  43)  describes 
the  Thennodon  as  flowing  between  Glisas  and  Ta- 
nagra.  Leaka  identiBes  Glisas  with  tlw  rains  on  tlia 
bank  of  the  torrent  of  Platandki,  above  which  rises 
the  mountain  of  Siamatdf  the  ancient  Uypatos* 
(Leake,  North n-n  fhreece,  vol.  iL  p.  250.) 

GLOTA.  [CmTA.] 

GL VC  VS  LDI  1:N.    f  Acukrosi,  p.  19,  a.] 
GLY'PPIA  or  GLTMPU  (rxmnrlo,  Pa^  iiL 
22.  §  8),  a  vilLige  of  Laconia,  situated  nrar  tho 
frontiers  of  ArgoUs.    Glyppia  is  the  name  in  Pau- 
sanias,  who  simplf  dsoeribes  It  as  sitnaled  In  diain. 
tcrior  above  Marius.    It  appears  to  be  the  s.iino 
place  as  tho  fortress  called  r/Mftxtis  bj  Folybius, 
who  plaoso  It  near  tho  borders  of  Iha  Argela  and 
I  Laconia,  and  who  n»la;e.s  that  the  ilessenians  wero 
j  defeated  here  ia  B.  c.  218  by  the  Spartans,  when 
I  thigr  wan  aadcavouring,  by  a  nwnfrahwt  vmnk 
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front  TegM,  to  penil  into  the  soutlicrn  vallej  of 
tlM  Eurotaa.  (ptAjh.  v.  90.)  It  Is  aIko  mentioned 
on  another  occasion  by  P«>!yhins  (Iv.  Sfi).  The  an- 
cient town  is  probably  represente  d  by  the  liellenic 
nroaiM  at  Lympt^db,  wlifeh  b  pnlMMy  a  earrap^ 
of  the  atK  icrit  n mse.  The  district  south  of  Ltfm- 
piada  is  called  Qljfmpo-khdriay  which  name  would 
to  indicate  that  one  of  the  numataiBs  in  the 


neighbourhocMl  hiire  the  name  of  OljTnpos  in  ancient 
times.  Leake  indeed  can^jectures  that  FAv/twk  was 
tlie  ancieiit  loeal  Arm  «f  "OAvyivIa,  and  eonnqaeotfy 
that  Lt/mpidda  and  (yiympo-Jchoria  miy  both  origi- 
nate in  the  same  ancient  name  Olympia  having  the 
local  farm  of  Olynipia.  (Boblaye^  Jtodlsrdki,  fe. 
p.  362  ;  Leake,  Peloponne*iaca,  S6S  {  Cortitis, 
J*elopomMO$f  vol  ii.  p.  303.) 
6N0808,  GN0S8US.  [Cnmus.] 
GOBAEUM  (r&gaint'  Jijtpov),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  8.  §  1}  in  Gallia  Lusdtujen&is,  and  it  is  the 
moal  western  part  of  Galmu  IVAaTino  eondndes 
that  it  is  Finiflire  or  ^^nh^,  commonly  called 
JPomt«  SL  Mathitsu,  It  is  certain!/  soioe  point 
between  the  Pohda  d$  /Hwnrefa  and  the  pUce 
where  the  French  coast  turns  caft.  Gossellin  and 
others  make  it  the  case  <n  which  stands  the  light 
of  iliNiiepMe,  andwiiich  tarndnates  on  the  east  tbo 
road  of  Gob-estan.  In  such  a  oMeaftiiis  the  name 
helps  to  a  probable  conclniion.  [Q,  L.1 

GOBANNIO.bi  Brilain,nMntioned  to  tlielSHi  Iti- 
nerary, probably=Aber-jr«r«»m  v  in  Wales.  [R.G.L.] 


lying  between  the  pass  and  Gomphi,  and  then  Gon- 
pbi  ttadf,  B.  a  198.  Tha  powiiilan  of  this  plaea 

rras  of  pjtat  importance  to  Flamininas,  since  it  se- 
cured him  a  commnnication  with  the  Ambnciaa. 
gtilff  fromwIdflilMdefivadlibaBppBea.  Theraota 
from  Gomphi  to  Ambracia  is  describtd  by  Livy  u 
v<  ry  abort  but  extremely  difficult.  The  capiuie  of 
Guiiiphiwaafaillofwedl^tliaaamBdvef  the 
named  Argenta,  I'herinum,  Thimarum« 
Stimo^  and  Lampsos,  the  poaitiaQ  of  which  ia 
nnoatain.  (Ur.  miL  14, 15.)  Wbei 
rpvnlteil  from  Philip  in  n.  c.  189,  he  marchf?d  iuto 
their  country  by  the  aboTe-mentiooed  pass,  but  was 
obliged  to  retirs  with  Iieaty  ksa.  (L>r.  aatzviB.  f.) 
There  can  be  no  iloulit  that  it  was  by  the  Mn  e 
route  that  the  Koman  consol  Q.  Marcius  riulippoa 
mardwd  from  Amimda  into  UmbhIj  in  b.  c.  169. 
(Liv.  xliv.  I.)  In  the  campaign  between  Car-j' 
and  Pompey  in  b.  c.  48,  the  inhahitants  of  GompLi, 
having;  mm  of  Oaesart  repulse  at  DyrrfaachiBm, 
slmt  their  pntcs  against  him,  when  he  aiTiv«i  at  the 
place  fipom  Aeginiom ;  but  he  took  the  pUce  bj  aa» 
sanlt  in  a  finr  hoon.  Oaesar,  in  Ua  aeeam  «f 
these  crents,  describes  Gomphi  as  the  "  first  town  ia 
Theasaly  to  those  coming  from  Epirna.''  f  Ca«b 
B.  C,  SL  80;  Appian,  jR  C.  n.  M;  Diaa  Oasa.  zIL 
61.) 

The  Greek  geographer  Meletios  plaoad  Gomphi  at 
Stagut,  but,  fram  aa  inscription  foond  at  Stoffi*,  it 


is  clear  that  this  is  the  site  of  Aejjinium.  [AcGl- 
GOG  ANA  {rtiywa,  Arrian,  Jnd.  c  38),  a  small  |  bium.]    Leake,  however,  has  shown  that  Gooiplu 
lace  on  the  coast  of  Penis,  to  whidi  the  fleet  of  |  is  represented  by  £pi$kop(,  which  is  the  name  d 


place 

Kearchns  came,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  or 
torrent  called  the  Areon.  It  is  now  called  Konkun. 
(Vincent,  Votf.  of  Ktarchua,  toI.  L  p.  385.)  [V.] 
GOGAKE'NE  {Twyap-nyii),  a  canton  of  Armenia, 
which  Strabo  (xi  p.  528)  places  to  the  N.  of  the 
Cyrus,  it  is  the  same  as  the  Armenian  Kcmkar  or 
Kowkark'hy  and  is  represented  by  the  modem 
Akhalttkhni,  lying  between  Guria,  Imiretia,  Geor- 
aia,  and  the  river  Jorak.  St.  Martin  {Mem.  tur 
lArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  81)  corrects  the  reading  'fiCtt- 
pvi^t  in  Stephanas  of  Bjamtliun  (1.  r.)  into  r<v7a- 
oijKof.  ■    [E.  B.J.] 

GOLGI  (PoAToI :  Etk.  TiXytot,  PoAy/o,  PoA- 
•yrjij,  Steph.  R.),  a  town  of  Cyprus,  fiimnus  for  the 
-worship  of  Aphrodite  (Theocr.  xv.  100;  Lycophr. 
'»'589;  CatnlL  xxxn.  15,  Nupt.  Pel.  ei  Thet.  96), 
,  which,  according;  to  leirend,  had  pxisloil  here  even 
before  its  introduction  at  Paphos  by  Agapenor. 
(PtanaB  ^iL  5.  §  9.)  The  town  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  35);  bnt  its  position  is  not  known.  (En- 
gel,  Kjfpro$,  vol  i.  p.  145,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  rE.BJ.3 
GOLGOTHA  MONS.  [JEBrsALBV.] 
Gor.oi;.  [Oabyle.] 

GOMPUI  ir6fupoi,  Strab.  ix.  p.  437;  Steph.  B. 
A  v.;  EtlLTofii^t  r<i^<t;t,  Gomphensis),  a  town 
of  Ilistiaivitis  in  Tliessaly,  situated  i\\H)n  a  tributary 
of  the  Peneius,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Athamania 
andDolopia.  Ito  positioB  made  itaplaeaof  liistari> 
cal  importance,  since  it  guarded  two  of  the  chief 
passes  into  the  Thessalian  pUins:  "  that  of  Miudki, 
diatant  two  nules,  wliich  was  the  exit  from  Dolopta, 
and  the  pass  of  Port^*,  at  a  Jistanee  <>f  four  miles, 
which  led  into  Atliamania,  and  through  that  pro- 
vince to  Ambrsda."  (Leake,  iVbrflim  Ortece,  vol. 
iv.  p.  52 1.)  In  the  war  against  Pkflip,  Aniyiiai^lcr, 
king  of  the  Athamanee,  in  co-operation  with  the  Bo- 
man  consul  Flamininus,  having  descended  from  the 
latter  pass  ("  Fauces  angustae,  quae  ab  Athamania 
Tlianaliam  dirimiua''X  fint  took  Pheca,  a  town 


an  nncoltirated  height  lying  along  the  left  bank  c£ 
the  BU&ri^  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  fnm 
the  mountains.  On  this  height  there  are  t>till  sotse 
remains  of  the  ancient  town.  Tlie  modem  name  is 
owing  to  the  fact  of  Gomphi  having  been  a  bi&bof>- 
ric  in  Uter  times.  (Hierocl.  p.  642.)  Leake  places 
Pheca  at  a  small  village  called  Bl^u^  Blidway  be* 
tween  the  hill  of  Episkopi  an<l  the  jof^  of  Portei^ 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  i^.) 


com  OF  oovraL 

GO'NGALAE.  {Litxxa.} 
GO'NGYLUS.  rSKUJUUA.] 
GONNO-CONDTLON.  [CoRDTum.] 
GOXNTS  or  (lONNI  (r6yyos,  Herod..  Strak; 
r6yroi,  Polyb.,  Steph.  B.:  Etk.  P^ios,  abo  PMnss^ 
rsMinb,  Steph.  B.  *.  •.),  aa  aadsBt  town  of  tl* 
Perrhaebi  in  Thesjyily,  which  derived  its  naTrA\  ar- 
corduig  to  the  Uter  Greek  critics,  from  GotuMos, 
mentioned  in  tlie  Iliad.  (iliL  748;  Staph.  B.a.«s. 
royyoi)  Its  ffOfiition  mada  it  ana  of  the  most  im- 
portant phicee  in  the  aorth  of  Thttmitj,  It  stood 
on  Uw  nortliem  ride  of  the  PeiHiaa,nsar  Ilia  cotraaea 
of  the  only  two  piv^ses  by  which  an  enemy  can  pene- 
trate into  Thessaly  from  the  north.  Tlie  celebrated 
vale  of  Tempo  begins  to  narrow  at  GoDni ;  and  tbo 
pass  across  Mt.  Olympus  a  little  to  tlie  west  of 
Tempo  leads  into  Thessaly  at  Gonni.  It  was  by 
the  latter  ronte  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  entered 
Thessaly.  (Herod,  vii.  128,  173.)  The  position  of 
Qomu  with  laspsct  to  Tempo  ia  ckarfy  afaowa  1^ 
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tbe  munerons  puMgea  in  which  it  is  mentioned  hj 
L.ivy.  After  the  battle  of  Crnobccphalae,  in  B.  c. 
197,  PhUip  fled  in  hm>tm  to  Teinpe,  bat  baited  a 
daj  at  Gonni,  to  receive  such  of  his  troops  aa  mipht 
have  Barrired  the  battle.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  10;  Polyb. 
xviii.  10.)  In  the  war  agidnst  Antioch lu,  in  n.  c. 
1  91,  Mrhtfn  the  kine.  h.iv5n;r  martlicd  fmin  Deme- 
tiiiut,  iiad  advanced  !.ir  iiuitli  aa  JLari&>a,  a  portion 
of  tbe  Roman  amiy  under  the  MHBand  of  App. 
Claudius  iii.nrclied  thnmgh  the  pass  acros.s  Mt.  Olym- 
pic, and  thus  arrived  at  Gonni.  On  ihis  occasion 
lofj  says  tliat  Gonu  was  20  miles  from  Lariasa, 
•llddewcril<os  it  as  e>itiut«I  "  in  ipsis  fanribtis  saltus 
qw  Tempo  appeliantur."  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10.)  lit 
B.C.  171  U  waa  atroagly  fortified  by  Perseus;  and 
when  thw  monarch  retired  into  Ma<fdonia,  the  IIo- 
inan  consul  Liciuius  advanced  a^^ainst  the  town,  but 
Iband  U  impKCf^iable.  (Liv.  xliL  54,  67.)  Gotmi 
does  not  occur  in  history  after  the  wai"s  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Greece,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  440;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  42> 

The  site  of  Gonni  is  fixed  by  Leake  at  a  place 
called  Lyk6ttomo,  or  the  Wolfs  Month,"  in  the 
ynim  «r  DereK^at  tbe  foot  cf  a  point  af  Ml.  OlTmpw, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Peneius.  Here  are  some  re- 
maina  <^  a  Ueilenic  citjr,  mixed  with  other  ruins  of 
•  later  dat«k  It  mmld  tbanfore  appear  that  tba 
town  of  I,vc'(  >sTOMlUM  (Au(C(K»T^/«or),  which  occurs 
in  Bjrzaniine  lustory  as  earlj  as  tbe  elerenth  oen- 
torf  (Oantaeoa.  iL  S8,  ir.  10),  ms  bailt  «paa  tha 
aite  of  Gonni.  (Liikii  ifa  rtaw  Oneetf  toL  it. 

GONOESSA,  OONUSSA.   [PAXxexs  J 

GOI'HNA  (r<i<.*'o,Joeeph.;  Toia^)*-*!,  Ptol  ),  a  town 
cf  Paiaestine,  situated  in  tbe  country  of  Benjamin. 
It  gave  iti  name  to  one  of  tba  ten  toparebies  {ro<p- 

rlTuf^^  Toxo^ixfa,  Jo-cph.  B.  J.  iii.  3.  §  5  ;  "  to- 
parchia  Gophnitica,"  Plin.  t.  14).  Josepbus  reckons 
it  aeeood  ta  impoiiaiMa  to  JiBrankni,  and  ntoally 
jcrinit  it  with  Arcahatta.  It  waa  ant  cf  Ibnr  cities 
taken  by  Casaius  and  reduced  to  ikvaiy  (ilni.  xiv. 
tl.  §  2),  but  restcnd  to  freedom  hj  a  decfoa  of 
Marcus  Antonius,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(12.  2,3).  It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  in  his 
laat  campaign  in  PabMatine  {B.  J.  iv.  9.  §  9),  and, 
aa  Utos  maidied'aQ  Jemsaiem  by  way  of  Caesareia 
and  Samaria,  he  passed  through  Gophna  (v.  2.  §  1). 
Eu^cbiu^  makes  it  the  *Apary^ Birpvot,  Vallis  Botri, 
or  Esbcol  of  Holy  Scripture,—- ita  Bama  being  iden- 
tical in  si::nifioution,  —  (from  fDJ,  a  vine),  which 

r>ves  the  fertiUty  of  tiie  pUce  in  bis  days.  He  places 
IS  niika  fifom  JrnmaSmn^  on  tba  road  to  Neapolis 
(iVoWoii.^ ),  in  near  agreement  with  the  Peotinger 
TabkOf  which  atate  tba  distance  at  16  mtlea.  The 
aite  b  atlll  narited  bj  aa  inoooaklerable  Cbriatian 
village,  retaining  its  ancient  name  unchangwl,  pro- 
nounced b/  the  natives  Jv/ma.  It  ia  sitoated  in  a 
deep  barin  Ibnned  by  tba  eonemnnoa  of  aereral 
valleys,  and  surrounded  00  all  sides  by  hilU.  Con- 
atdenble  traces  of  the  Roman  road  between  tbia  town 
and  Jerusalem,  are  to  be  seen  to  the  aoutb  of  tbe  Til- 
lage. Tbe  aoil  around  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  its 
grapes  are  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  (Ro- 
binson. Bib.  Re*,  vol.  iii.  pp.  77— 79  )   [G.  W.] 

GO'RDIUM  ir6piMv),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Sangarius,  wa.H  in  later  times 
called  Juliopiilis.  This  city  must  liavo  been  of  con- 
aiderabie  antiquity,  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  Pliry^'ian  kind's;  but  in  tlip  time  of  Str-abo 
(xii.  p.  ^Gb )  It  h:ui  sunli  to  Uie  cuuditiuu  of  a  mere 
vilbci  itiifiaiBf  hQinmr,tiHiiitwatnbiiUlaiid 
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enbu^ged  in  the  time  of  Augmtiu*  nndcr  the  name  of 
JuliopoUs,  and  tht  ncoforth  it  cuntinueil  to  fliiuri.sh  for 
several  oentories.  (Strab.  Lc.  p.  57 1;  Polyb.  xxii. 
20;  Liv.xxxviii.  18;  I'lin.  v.  42;  Ptol.  v.  1.  §  14.) 
In  the  time  of  Ju-ttinian  it  had  HutTcrtd  fa>ni  the  in- 
undations of  tbe  riTcr  Saapaa,  and  wax  therefore  re- 
jmired  by  that  emperor.  (Procop.  </<■  v.  4.) 
Goniium  is  oeltbrated  in  history  as  the  scene  <rf 
Alexander's  cutting  the  famous  Gonlian  knot.  Tbia 
advriitun'  tnrrk  plucf  in  thp  nrmjH.lis  of  thf  town, 
which  li;ui  txrn  llic  palace  oi  kinp  Gunliu.s.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  iJ9,  ii.  3;      Curt.  iii.  1,  12  ;  JiLstin,  xi. 

GORDIU  rrCHOS  {Tofilov  T«7xoO.  a  town  in^  [ 
Caria,  one  day's  march  from  Antioch.  (Liv.  xxxviiL^y^  .ajJJJV. 
Stpph.  B.  .snys  that  it  was  foiuided  by  Gor-    /  i  "^^^ 
a  hon  of  Miiiiui,  whence  it  must  once  have  be- '  //^-t?  ^, 
lonpp«l  to  Phrj'piiu  [L.  fiLl 

GORDYE'NE,  GORDYE'XL  [Cordyene.] 
GORGON  or  UBGO  (Jo(rf6vr\,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
78:  (fOr^^MM),  a  amall  isUnd  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  between  the  coast  of  Etniria  and  Corsica,  and 
distant  about  20  miles  from  the  mainland.  Its 
nama  ia  written  Vrgo  by  Pliny  and  Melaf  bat 
Rutilins.  who  describes  it  in  his  jwctical  itinernr}-, 
calls  it  Gor]goa,  and  this  form  \t  confirmed  lijr  the 
aat^oQ^  of  Ptolemy  f<.A)^aaweO  aaby  itanodan 
name  of  Gorpnna.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12  ;  Mel.  ii.  7. 
§  19  i  Batih  Jtin.  L  515.)  It  is  a  small  ishuid,  only 
about  8  mSea  in  circuniferepce,  but  aterated  and 
rocky,  ri^ini;  abniptly  out  of  the  ^^a,  which  nndci-H 
it  a  conspicuous  object  frun  a  distance.  Between 
it  and  tbe  port  oriiMmo  ia  tba  iaM  of  JVcIm^ 
a  mere  rodt,  wUch  ia  aOfp«ad  tO  be  the  Maenaria 
ofPliijy.  [E.H.B.J 
GCyRGTLUS.  {IsAccanA.'] 
CORNEAS,  a  fortrTKs  in  the  north  of  Armenia 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  45),  which  D'Aaville  ideotifiea  with 
Kkorkn.  [B.B.J.] 

GORTYN,  GORTYNA  (Foj^rir,  T6pnmi:  JCA. 
roprCi'iOi),  a  town  of  Crete  whit  h  appears  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  under  the  f'onn  of  Vopriiy  (//.  ii.  646, 
(M.iii.294);  but  afterwards  becauu-  usually  r6fnvm 
(comp.  Tichuck  ad  Pomp.  Mtlam.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
811),  according  to  Steph.  B.  («.  v.)  it  was  originally 
called  Lariaw  (Aifim)  aad  Cnmida  (Kp4pw). 

This  important  waa  next  to  Cn'>ssus  in  im- 
portance and  qlndour;  in  early  times  theae  two 
great  towns  bad  entered  into  a  league  which  enaUed 
them  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Crete  under  their  [oiwer; 
in  after.times  when  dissensions  arose  among  them 
they  were  engaged  in  continual  lieatilitiea  (Stndb.  z. 
p.  478).  It  was  orii^inally  of  very  con.'iiderahle  size, 
aince  i»trabo  (J.  c)  reckons  its  circuit  at  50  stadia; 
but  wlien  be  wrota  it  waa  Tory  mndi  dimiaiabad. 
He  adds  lli.it  Ptolemy  Philojjator  hu\  bi  .run  to  en- 
close it  with  fresh  walls;  but  the  work  was  not 
carried  on  fSornMratbaa  8  atadia.  In  tba  Pdopon- 
noian  War,  Gortyn.i  seetns  to  have  had  relationa 
with  Athens.  (Thuc  ii.  85).  In  B.  o.  201,  Pbi- 
lo|ioenien,  wbo  bad  been  famtad  over  by  tbe  iidiaUt- 
ants,  assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Gor- 
tyna.  (Plut  Pkitop.  13.)  In  B.  o.  197,  fira 
hundred  of  the  Gtntynians,  under  their  ooonnander, 
Cydas,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  common  name 
at  Gortyna,  joined  Quiactioa  Flamininua  in  Tbeaaaly 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  3.) 

Gortyna  stood  on  a  plain  watered  by  tbe  river  T.e- 
thaew,  and  at  a  distance  of  90  stadia  from  the  Li- 
byan iiea,  on  wliicb  were  sitoated  its  two  harbours, 
Ubeaa  aad  Uatallam  (StaUk  I  «.),  aad  is 
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tiooed  by  Pliny  (iv.  20),  Scykx  (p.  19),  Ptolemy 
(iiL  17. 1  lOX  and  Hierodes,  wbo  ^nmrnMBwit  ii^ 
tour  of  the  island  with  this  place. 

In  the  neij^hbourbood  of  Gortyna,  the  foantain  of 
Sfturos  is  said  to  have  been  surrounded  by  poplars 
■vrliich  bxire  faiits  (Thcophraat.  //.  J\  iii.  5);  uuJ  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lothaviis  wxs  unuthi-r  fiitnuiis 
apriog,  which  the  naturalists  said  wa:i  sliritii  il  bv  a 
plane-tree,  whirli  retained  its  fohage  through  the 
winter,  and  wIulIi  tin-  purple  U-licved  to  have  covered 
tlw  IDarri:ij;c-bed  of  Kur»ixi  and  the  metaniorphoHed 
Zeus.  (Tli«^>}>hnk$t.  M,  />.  i  15}  Van.  d»  Rt  Jtastie. 
L  7;  Plin.  xii.  1.) 

The  ruins  of  XjortjniA,  as  they  existed  preriooslj, 
have  been  describoii  more  or  less  diffusely  by  variuas 
writers  (Iklon,  Les  Obsero.  des  plu$  Sin(/ui.  p.  6 ; 
Tourncicrt,  Voyage  du  LtvtuU,  pp.  58 — 64;  Po- 
<xx  kc,  'I'l-'iv.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  252 — 2.'j5  ;  Savary, 
Lethe*  sur  ia  Urece,  xxiii.)  ;  iheir  btatcmeuta, 
alonj;  with  tha  foil  account  of  the  Venetian  MS.  of 
the  ICtli  century,  will  Im)  founJ  in  the  Museum  of 
Citutical  AntiquUiei,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277  — 286.  The 
rita  of  Gortyna  cannot,  till  the  surrey  of  the  island 
is  completed,  be  made  out,  but  Mr.  P.i^lili  y  (Trar. 
vol.  i.  p.  295)  has  placed  it  near  tiie  modem  Bo- 
gkim  OMa,  when  Ae  ten  Sainta  of  Goityna,  ac- 
conlinj:  to  tnulition,  suffered  martynlom  in  the  reign 
of  UeciuH  (cuuip.  Cornelius,  Creta  Sacra,  vuL  i.  pp. 
15^—166).  In  this  neigfabooriiood  ia  tha  camni 
whiefa  Mr.  Cockerell  (Walpole,  Mrmnirt,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
40S— 406)  has  ooojectared  to  be  the  far-fiuned  la- 
kfrinUi;  Init  ai  the  aadeota,  trith  tha  cKoaptlon  of 
(Sandian  {Sext.  Cutis.  II im.  034),  who,  probably, 
vaod  the  name  uf  the  tow  a  as  equivalent  to  Cretan, 
are  tuatuinoas  in  filing  the  legend  of  the  Uuiotaiir 
at  Cn(>>-ns,  the  idcntifirati  ni  iimst  be  presumed  to 
be  purely  lancifuL  The  coius  of  Gortyna  are  of  very 
anaeatworknansUpk  Boiideo  the  antonoraooa,  there 
are  numerous  imperial  coins,  ranp;iiig  fn>in  Aus:us- 
tus  to  H  uirian.    (Eckhel,  voLiL  i>.  312;  Sestini, 

[E.  B.  J.] 


GORTY'NIA  {Vopruvla,  TopJoflo:  F.th.  Top^v- 
wdrtiT,  Stepli.  B.;  Toplrivia,  TopZovvia,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  39),  a  j)lace  in  ilace«itinia  whii  li  the  host  of  Sitalces 
pulsed  in  their  march  between  Idomene  and  tha 
plains  of  Cyrrhus  and  Pella  (Thuc.  ii.  100).  Hence 
its  position  mu&t  be  looked  for  in  the  upper  valley  of 
fha  rivor  Aziiu.  (Leaka,  NorUkm  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
«.  444.)  [£.  &  J.j 

GUUIY'XIUS.  [GoRxrs.] 

G0BTY8,  or  GORTYNA  (Npruj,  Pao-s  viii. 
27.  §  4;  Ti^vva,  Pans.  v.  7.  §  1,  I'.-l.  iv  GO.  §  3, 
Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10),  a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district 
Cynnria,  sitnated  near  the  river  Gortynina  (Pop- 
T^yioy),  al.-io  <-a!led  Lusias  (AotVioi)  nearer  its 
sources,  which  was  a  tributary  of  the  Alpbeius,  and 
waa  renailtaUa  far  tha  coldness  of  its  wateis.  The 

town  Ii  aaid  lo  have  boon  fnuiKfed  by  ri>)rtys,  a  s«)U 
of  Slijmphalua,  and  is  dc»chbcd  by  Pua»anias  as  a 
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village  in  his  time,  though  it  had  fomnerly  been  a 
OOOaiderable  city.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  Mei^alopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
Utter  city  in  b.  c  371 ;  but  it  must  have  cootiuoed 
to  be  a  {dace  of  some  importance,  since  PulyUos 
says  that  it  was  taken  by  Kuripidas,  the  p^ner..!  -if 
the  Elei;ui.s,  in  the  Social  War,  b.  c.  219.  At  tiuit 
time  it  was  subject  to  Thelpu.sii.  It  contained  a 
celebrated  temple  of  AsclepiiLs,  built  of  Pcnl*^>: 
marble,  and  containing  sLitues  uf  AM.l(?pias  a&U 
Ilygieia  by  Scopus.  Cicero  alludes  to  tiiis  templi^ 
when  he  says  {dc  Sat.  Ikor.  iii.  22)  that  near  the 
river  Lusius  was  the  sepulchre-  uf  uno  of  tbe  Aeca- 
lapu,  of  whom  ho  reckoned  three.  Its  ruins  aia 
seen  uprjn  a  heit'ht  near  tbe  village  of  tzkbato. 
There  are  still  remains  uf  its  principal  gate  aod  of 
ita  walls,  consisting  of  polygonal  masonry.  (Paaa^ 
V.  7.  §  1,  viii.  4.  §  8,  viii.  27.  §  4,  28.  §§  1,  2; 
Pol.,  Plin.  \L  cc  i  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iL  p.  24, 
Pelopcmmtkua,  p.  S88 ;  Gortiiiii  JNhpnmmtt, 
vol.  i.  p.  349,  seq.) 

GOKYA  (Firf^  Ptol.  vil  1.  §  43),  the  cajatal 
of  the  small  disofet  of  Ckvyaea  (Pupwiwi,  Ptol.  \iL 
1.  §  42),  in  the  countr}'  at  the  fo^'t  of  the  Hituim- 
Ktuh,  to  tbe  N.  of  the  Panjab,  on  the  banks  U  the 
Surtna,  ona  of  tha  tiibatariea  of  tha  C»fhM>  ar 
River  of  Cslbul.  The  Suastus  is,  doubtle>?i.  the  Sm- 
vastu,  or  Sumad  (Laceen's  KarU  v.  AU-lmkcmy 
There  b  a  nainftat  oonoedoa  botwan  thia  ptaea 
and  its  territory  and  tbe  Gnrat  i  and  Guraeus,  and 
there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  they  xvlor  to  tbe 
aama  people  and  kwafitiea.  Ia  Anfaui  (iv.  S5% 
Alexander  crosses  the  Guraeus  (rowpoloy)  with  soaif 
diiEcQlty,  and  passes  through  the  ooantnr  of  the 
Gtiraei  (roupoToi),  on  his  way  to  attai^  tlia  AaM- 
ceni  or  Asjiasii  (.4frai(j.)  Here  the  ^Niaalus  ajvi 
Guraeus  are  probably  the  aame,  and,  as  ¥<xUgit 
suggests,  only  other  namaa  fbr  tha  Choaspes  or 
Khnunr,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  tha  C<>pbes  or 
Cdbtd  river  from  tha  north.  In  aaBtbcr  ptaoe,  Ar- 
rian  distingniahfli  tba  twp  lirere;  Matiiif  that  the 
Cophes  flowttl  into  reiu  clat»lL!!,  cjurying  with  it  ila 
tributaries,  the  Malamantus,  lioastnsj  and  Garoea 
(rap<ha,  Arrian,  /ad  e;  4).  b  Lasaen^  Map  ap- 
pears a  stream  called  the  Court,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Sup€ut(i,  which  probably  reunaiettta  tha  poMtion 
of  this  stream  and  people.  In  tha  Mahdhhdrrta 
are  found  Suvastd,  G&uri,  and  Camjiani  —  rivers  cf 
this  part  of  the  country ;  the  aaoond  ia  no  duubc  tba 
Greek  Guraeus.  Pott  saggesta  awartwr  derivitiaa, 
which  seema  madi  Im  irababla  (Eljfm-  forsek 
p.  xlvi.)  CV.J 

GORYAEA  [Gorya]. 

GORYS  (rypM,  Strab.  zv.  p.  697),  a  small  to«a 
of  Bactri.ma,  near  the  junction  of  the  Cboaspes  and 
Cophca.    Tlie  passage  in  Strabo  in  which  tb« 
oeeun  ia  vaiy  cormpt,  and  has  led  to  varimia 

ings.  The  older  editions  read  wapa  Tw^pStiAfv 
^toK^v,  and  hence  made  Gorydale  the  name  the 
place.  The  later  ones  of  Coray,  Gntskard,  aai 
Kramer  have  irof>d  Taipvti  SXX-qy  voXiv,  whit-h  t>e«QS 
to  be  a  preferable  redding,  aiid  gives  Gorys  for  tbe 
name  of  the  place.  The  simihuritj  of  tbm  aooni, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  plac^  aoiggeat  a 
nection  between  it  and  Gorva.  C^'O 

GOTHI,  GOTONES,  GOTIIOXES,  GUTAE, 
GUTTONES  (rJr^oj,  Nrro.,  roOrdot,  riK<w«j.\ 
a  tril)e  of  Germans,  noticed  even  by  Pvt!,i-as  ot 
Marseilles,  in  liis  account  of  the  ci>  i  •  if  tba 
Haltio.  (Plin.  xxxvi:.  2.)  .^ceor  lin::  t  •  itiri;,  tl-ry 
dwelt  about  the  Acstu:uiuiu  Ott-aiii  Mciitunoiiiau 
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<ilM  FritiM  Bag).  Tadtus  iCtrm.  43),  who 
placai  tbon  beyond  the  Lypi,  that  in,  on  the 

north-east  of  tliom,  prtints  to  the  same  district, 
tlioa|;h  be  does  not  intimate  that  they  were  in- 
baUtanti  of  the  eout.  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  §  20)  men- 
ti"ti.s  flipin  under  the  n:mic  of  VCQuivts  as  a  Sar- 
matian  tiibe,  and  aa  dwelling  on  the  eakt  of  the 
Virtala,  and  fn  the  eovth  of  the  Venedae'or  Wenda; 
ao  that  he,  too,  dlK'^  not  place  them  on  the  soa-roast. 
8(mbo  (vii.  pw  290)  spealu  of  the  Mmtonu  (B««- 
TwMf )  as  •  tribe  anbject  to  kuig  ^larobodnns,  which 
agrees  with  the  story  of  young  Catualda,  the  Gotli, 
in  Tacitus  (^mt.  ii.  62).  The  later  fonn  of  the 
name  of  this  people,  Gothi,  doea  not  oecnr  until  the 
time  of  CaracalU  (Spartian.  Came.  10.  Antonin, 
Grt.  6),  and  approacbea  the  native  name  of  the 
pe<i|ilt!,  GvttMiuda,  which  is  preserred  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  Bishop  UlptiiUs. 

FtxKn  the  statements  above  referred  to,  it  is  ntani- 
feat  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  Gothi,  or  Goths,  as 
W«  »L-ill  henceforth  call  them,  inhabited  the  coast  of 
modem  Prussia  from  the  Vistula 'as  fiu-  as  Braunsberg 
or  Heiligenbeil,  where  the  country  of  the  Venedac 
COOunenced.  After  tiie  tinte  of  Tadtua  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Goths  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  when,  Kimultaneouslr  with  the  appearance 
af  the  Akmanni  in  the  west,  t)ie  Cmtha  arc  spoken 

as  a  powerful  naticm  on  the  caasLs  of  the  Black 
60a.  The  emperor  Caracalla,  on  an  expedition 
to  the  EMI,  ia  moA  to  have  omquered  the  Goths 
in  several  engagements  (Spartian.  Came.  10)  ; 
Alexander  Severus  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
most  dangerous  neighbours  of  the  province  of  Dacia; 
f<•^thr>^e  German  tribes  on  the  Lower  Danube  showeiJ 
as  detunnined  a  hostility  against  the  iiomana  a.>> 
their  brethren  00  the  lUiine.  The  nuMt  ftniddable 
of  these  tribes  were  the  Goths,  wlio  now  orriipicd 
the  countries  once  inhabited  by  thg  Sannatiaii  (jeUe 
■ad  Srythians.  wheiKe  they  themselvee  aie  aomo- 
times  called  CiPtac  or  Scythians,  as,  for  example,  in 
Procouus,  C'!i]iitolinu»,  Trebelliuii  i'oUio,  and  even 
hjthttr  own  historian  Jomandea.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emyerw  I'hilippus  (a.  r>.  244 — 249)  they  took  pos- 
•anioa  of  Dacia,  and  laid  i>iege  to  Marcianopolis,  the 
capital  of  Moeria  Seeanda,  iriiidi  paichased  peace 
far  a  large  snm  of  moncv.  (Jomand.  tie  Rtb. 
Guth.  16.)  Afterwards,  however,  they  again  ra- 
f«f(ed  Mowia  :  in  a.  d.  250  they  indeed  retreated 
before  the  army  of  Decius  in  the  npiu'bhourhixl  of 
Nicopolia,  on  the  Danube;  but  not  long  aAcrwards 
they  aanihihrtad  the  whole  Bonum  army  near  Phi- 
lippop'ilis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hacmus.  (Jomand. 
L  c.  18;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5.)  The  Goilia  now 
poand  dowa  apoa  MMedoida  and  Greeee,  and  ad- 
vancnl  as  far  as  Thermopylae;  but  the  pass  was 
well  guarded,  and  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  return 
■aithwaid:  in  MoMia,  hewamttiMf  defeated  Deooa 
a  MMOd  time,  and  destroyed  his  whole  army  near 
Abratoaier  Fonun  Trebooii.  (Zosim.  L  23;  Aurel. 
VicL  db  Cm»  99,  EjOL  99 ;  fiyacen.  p>.  876; 
Zorijir.  xii.  20,  foil. ;  Anim.  Marc.  xxxi.  13.)  Mean- 
time the  Goths  extended  more  and  more  on  the 
aoastef  the  Banna;  and  liannt^beeome  possessed  of 
a  fli-^'t.  thry  sailed  in  A.  n.  2.'>.3  with  a  Iar;^'o  number 
of  boats  against  Pityus.  Meeting  with  a  powerful 
iCMatanee  there,  they  raited  tiie  ri^;  hat  they  after- 
wards  n  turnwl  and  took  the  town.  Tra|iozn.s  c.xjh'- 
rieoced  the  same  fate;  and  in  its  harbour  the  barija- 
riaa*  captaiad  a  large  fleet,  with  which  they  sailed 
awmj,  ia  A.Ot.  258.  In  iIr-  inlluwing  year  they  un< 
imiatk  «  fimh  ex^tUoo  agaiaat  the  Tbracian 
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Bosporus,  in  which  they  conquered  Chalcedon,  Ki- 
comedeia,  Nicaea,  ProM,  Apamea,  and  Citu.  A 
third  cxf>editiciii,  uiKitrtaken  vitli  a  fled  of  500 
ships,  waa  still  more  tenrible  fur  the  Koiimn  einpizei. 
They  haded  at  Cyiieaa,  iriiieh  they  destroyed;  then 
siiiled  down  ti)e  Aegean,  and  made  a  descent  upon 
Attioa:  the  whole  ooaat|  fiom  the  south  of  Peh»> 
poomrat  ai  ftr  ai  Epiraa  and  Theiaaly,  was  ia> 
vaired  in  a  fearful  manner,  and  Iliyricum  was  lite- 
rally  ransacked.  At  length,  apparently  tired  of  thdr 
roving  expeditions,  a  portion  of  the  Goths  returned 
through  Moesia  and  across  the  Danube  into  tiieir 
own  country,  00  the  north>west  of  the  Euxlne  :  tha 
remainder  oontinued  their  devastations  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor;  but  afterwards  they  also  returned 
home.  (Zosim.  i.  32,  foil.;  Trehell.  Poll.  GaUien. 
5,6,  13;  Jomand.  20;  Zonar.  xii.  2G;  Orm.  vii. 
22;  Syncell.  p.  382.)  But  they  did  not  remain 
quiet  for  any  length  of  time;  for  in  a.  d.  269  they 
undertook  another  vast  maritime  expedition,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  many  revew  fal  Thrace 
and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  they  ravaged  Crete 
and  Cypus,  and  laid  siege  to  Cassandreia  and 
The<u«a]onica.  At  length,  however,  the  empenr 
Claudius,  in  a.  n.  269,  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Got  lis  in  three  great  battk-s,  from  which  ho 
derived  the  suniame  Gothicut.  (Trehell.  Pdl. 
CUiud.  8,  f'til.;  ZcLsim.  i.  43,  full.;  Zonar.  xii.  29, 
foil.)  Although  only  few  returned  to  their  own 
country  after  thcsa  battles,  the  Gothic  tribes  stiH 
continued  to  lianiss  the  frontiers  of  the  Roninn  em- 
pire under  the  two  ^ue<■t•sfe«^^  of  Claudius;  and  Au« 
relian  was  even  obliged,  in  A.  d.  272,  to  cede  to 
them  the  large  province  of  l)aci.a.  (Zo^im.  i.  48, 
full.;  Kutrop.  ix.  15;  S.  Buf.  9;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxL 
6.)  There  now  followed  a  pstiod  of  about  50  years, 
during  which  the  Goths  appear  to  have  rcnuiined 
quiet,  except  that  in  the  reign  of  Tacit  u.s  they  made 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Colchis  and  Asia 
Minor.  (Zosim.  i.  53;  Vopi<c.  Tacit.  13.)  At 
the  time  when  Constantino  liad  overcome  all  his 
oiemies,  the  Geths  again  cama  Ibnvard  against 
the  Romans,  but  soon  concluded  peace.  (Zosim.  ii. 
21 ;  Jomand.  21.)  In  A.D.  332  tlieir  king  Arario 
crossed  the  Danabs:  in  hia  first  encounter  aith 
Constantino  he  was  successfnl;  hut  in  a  second  en- 
gagement he  was  worstetl,  and,  as  bis  own  dominion 
was  invaded  bjr  tiie  inhabitants  ef  the  Gtioisa,  he 
concluded  a  peace.  Tlif*  ronsefjnence  was,  that 
henceforth,  so  long  as  the  family  of  Constantine  o> 
copied  the  imparial  timns,  that  is,  till  a.  d.  363, 
the  (Joths  never  made  any  attack  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire.  Their  great  king  Uermanric  never 
made  war  wffSnX  the  Bonaas.  In  the  reign  of 
Valens  the  western  portion  of  the  Goths  carriwl  on 
a  war  against  the  Komans,  which  Usted  tliree  yeani 
(fimnt  A.  D.  867 — 869),  bat  in  iriiidi  as  deddva 
battle  was  foncht,  and  %vhicli  was  terminated  by  a 
peace,  in  which  the  Goths  acted  the  part  of  vie- 
tors.  (Amm.  llsre.  zuvii.  4»  6;  Thsmlst  Orai. 
X.  p.  129,  foil.)  At  the  time  when  the  Hun.s  in- 
vaded Europe  from  the  cast,  the  eouthero  portion  of 
the  biaaeh  of  tiis  Gotiw,  asOsd  Visigadis,  took  lefinga 
in  the  country  on  the  right  of  the  Danube,  imploring 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  to  sdmit  them  and 
protect  them  against  the  hsihariaai;  in  A.  D.  875 
they  accordingly  cro»se<l  the  Dauubt'  under  their 
chiefs,  Fridigeni  and  Alavivus,  amounUug  to 
200,000.  The  Ostrogoths,  another  part  of  the  na- 
tion,  hfin;^  n-fuM-d  adnii-ssion  into  the  Koman  cnij  ire, 
took  refuge  iu  the  mouutains  with  their  king  Aihsr 
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insolently  treated  by  their  protectors,  in  coagMIMnm 
of  which  the/  attiurl&ed  and  defeated  the  BOBMHI 
gcBMul  ItO|iioliHii»  tftifiiwd  Che  iMi|[hboiiffaif(  eeiio* 
tries,  and,  conjointly  with  the  bands  of  Goths  tlmt 
served  ia  the  Kaman  annie$  and  with  others  of  the 
Oitfogollw,  defiMted  the  Bomu  anaj  near  Adiia- 
nojile,  where  the  emperor  Valens  himself  l(xst  liis 
life,  A.  o.  378.    The  Viaigoths  then  appeared  before 
Oomtuttnople,  bat  withoat  being  able  to  take  it, 
and  nilvnnci'il  wo.stward  aslhr      the  Julian  Alps. 
In  the  reign  of  Theodoaioe  tliij  epnad  devaatatioa 
both  hi  the  eonth  and  in  the  north;  and  their  hotta, 
tlioui^'h  minced  by  many  reverses,  remained  masters 
of  Thrace  and  Diacia  (JomaDd.  26),  for  their  nam- 
ban  were  oonatantijr  ineraned  by  fresh  raiifap» 
mSDts  from  the  north,  and  the  court  of  Cutistaati- 
wufla  saw  no  other  wa/  of  eecuxiiu;  itself  agaiMt 
their  ettadts  tfasn  bf  lonnhig  friendfy  nhtioaswi^ 
them,  and  making  them  an  intcpml  part  of  the  em- 
pire.   (Om».  vii.  34;  Socrai.  v.  10;  ThemisL  OraL 
xvL  p.  252,  full. ;  Zorfn.     56.)  Reoeeforth  the 
Goths  were  regularly  enga^'ed  in  tlio  si  rvicc  of  the 
Boaiaa  empire;  but  after  tte  death  of  Theodosios, 
■wamw  or  Goths,  under  tiie  ooimmmd  of  Ahrie, 
quitted  Thrace,  advanced  unmolested  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  towards  Thebes  and  Athens, 
plnndered  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta,  and  titeo  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  where  they  remained.  (Zoum.  v. 
5,  fblL  36.)   In  the  meantime  Gains,  another  chief 
in  the  east,  attempted  to  make  hinuelf  master  of 
GoDstantinople  and  pot  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
eospire,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  with  his 
arm/ across  the  Danube.   (Zosim.  t.  13,  foil.;  So- 
crot.  vi.  6.)   After  this  Alaric  again  appears  in  the 
service  of  the  empire  with  the  title  of  JXa  Ilfyrici, 
whence  he  made  an  invasion  into  Ital/,  bat  was 
obliged  to  withdraw,  about  A.  t>.  400.  (Claudian, 
lUH.  Get.  535  ;  Joniand.  29  ;  Oros.  vii.  37.) 
liis  example,  however,  was  followed  by  Kadagaisus, 
who^  in  A.  D.  405,  croaMd  theAlpemthanameroos 
army  of  Goths,  though  apparently  without  producing 
any  results.  Alaric  hiui)>elt  then  again  poured  down 
his  hosts  apoo  Ital/,  and  thrice  advanced  to  Rome, 
which  had  not  seen  an  anny  of  northern  barbarians 
within  its  walls  »ince  its  capture  by  the  Gauls.  From 
Rome  Alaric  turned  to  the  «mth  of  Italy,  where  death 
cut  short  his  victorious  career.  In  A.o.412  the  Goths 
quitted  Italy,  the  south  of  Gaul  being  given  up  to 
ueni;  after  having  remained  tliere  for  a  short  time, 
they  crossed  the  I'yrenees  and  took  possession  of  a 
large  part  of  Spain,  where  Athaulf,  tlie  succe.ssor  of 
Alaric,  was  eMBiiinated.   His  snoceMor,  Wallia, 
assisted  the  Romans  ai^.iinst  the  Vandals  and  Alani 
in  Spain,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  portion  of  Western 
Gaol,  fWm  Tokxa  to  the  ocean.   The  soooeeding 
kings  of  the  Guths  extended  their  empire  on  both 
sides  of  tl>e  Pyrenees,  and  the  kingdom  reached  its 
Ugbeet  pirint  of  praeperit/  dorinit  the  ktter  half  of 
the  fifth  century  under  Knrir.    The  empire  of  the 
Visigoths  then  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Spain 
and  a  laife  portion  of  GanI,  and  the  kinga  redded 
at  ToIo>a,  Arclate,  or  Bardi;;ala  :  bnt  after  Kuric'a 
death  the  Goths  in  Gaul  were  compelled  to  retreat 
befim  the  Fkaakii  tvMle  ia  ^mJo  their  empire  wm 
everthrawn  about  two  centoriee  later  by  the  &• 


At  the  time  when  the  Vislfoths  ivere  received  by 

the  emperor  Valons  within  the  Roman  il  uninion,  tlie 
application  of  the  Ostrogoths,  as  already  stated,  was 
rejected ;  but  the/  XaSk  tlie  first  oppurtunit/  of 
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Fridigeni,  during  whose  expedition  to  the  ijouth,h<-«r- 
ever,  the/  nuu-ched  into  I'annoiiia.  (Amm.  ilare. 
3EuL  5,  IS;  Jomand.  S7.)  In  the  reign  ef  ne*> 
dosius,  when  the  Msigoths  had  1»h  onie  recondied 
with  the  Komans,  there  appeared  a  new  hoet  «f  Oe- 
trogoCbs  about  the  mooth  of  the  Danobe,  bat  is  at- 
tempting  to  croM  the  river  they  were  comp'.e<?lT 
defeated  b/  the  Bomans.  (Zosim.  ir.  35 ;  Claudiaiii, 
dli/r.  Cmm  JToii.  698,  fbU.)  I>arii«  tbo  Moad. 
ancy  of  the  Huna,  tlie  Ostrogoths  did  not  by  tL^rv- 
selves  commit  anj  iflfc  of  hostilit/  aiEainst  the 
Remaae,  bot  joined  Attib  io  hb  oapeSilien  iMe 

Gaul.    (Jornand.  38.)    After  the  overthrow  of  tiie 
HuQs  the  Ostrogoths  appear  again  in 
ivhidiina ooded  te then,  aod  the  Eaatom 
was  ia  £act  obliged  to  purchase  their  pfac«  with 
Jaige  fnTOs  of  mooe/.   But  after  aooio  time  tlis 
Ortrogothie  king  Widendr  led  hit  henle  IbId  Hal/; 
but  his  son,  being  prevailed  upon  \f  Use  emperor 
Gl/cerius  b/  preacuts,  quitted  the  eouikiy  to  joia 
tlw  Visigoths  ui  tho  weet   b  tibe  ineaminie  odMf 
hosts  under  ditferent  leatlers  traveri>ed  the  Ea^tem 
empire,  aad  fiuall/  received  settkmcDta  in  the 
ti/ betwe»  tin  lyiwer  Ihuabe  and  Meant 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.    The  town  of  Keei 
in  Moesia  is  said  to  hare  besa  the  residence  of  their 
king  Thaodoric,  who,  in  A. n.  489,  on  the  instigatiaB 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  entered  on  his  gnuki  cxpedi- 
tiotti  the  object  of  which  was  the  oooquest  of  Itaiy. 
He  was  stiooessfnl,  and  established  the  Hw^'^^m  «f 
the  Ostrogoths  in  the  heart  of  Ital/,  «pn  the 
mins  of  the  Idogdom  <^  Odoacer.   Tlie  new  mfse 
was  so  powerful  that  daring  the  li&time  of  1  bec^ 
doric  no  one  ventured  to  attack  it.    Bot  Im  deatk 
involved  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom ;  for  whilf  tt^ 
members  of  his  family  were  embroiled  in  drm>h4K 
foods,  the  kingdt^  was  attacked  by  foreign  OMBHI^ 
and,  though  it  was  bravely  defended,  llc^  airi^  a  pnfv 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  Ostrogoths  cea^  u> 
be  an  independent  people. 

Such  is  a  hketcli  of  the  history  of  the  Gcifhs  .ici 
their  two  cliiel  branches  down  to  their  diaappeara&cs 
fmn  history.  The  part  whioh  the/  actod  ia  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire  was  imp<T*ant  and 
conspicuous,  that  down  to  the  pre>ent  da/  their 
name  is  often  need  as  synonymous  with  GenHM^ 
although  they  were  only  a  branch  of  the  grmt  Ger- 
inxui  nation.  Having  traced  tlieir  history,  we  shall 
now  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  the  tarioos  tribes  ef 
which  the  nation  of  the  Goths  consisted,  and  r/. 
their  sub-divisions.  Piin/  (iv.  S8)  describet'  tix 
Goths  as  belonging  to  the  gnmpe  ef  trihee  winch  he 
calls  Vindili,  while  some  modem  critics  regard  tbem 
as  a  part  of  the  JstaevotM.  Thus  much,  ho«ew, 
is  eertain,  that  ever  since  the  begininng  ef  ilM 
century  the  name  Goths  embraced  the  Gcrita:! 
tribes  occupying  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  ooan- 
tiy.  The  di£ferent  bruMhaa  making  np  the  Gelhie 
group  are  the  following:  — 

1.  The  Gothi  mimorts,  alaa  called  Moemiyotki, 
irare  tiie  branch  ef  the  Weetem  Gelha  orhe^  after 
having  received  permission  to  settle  in  M(>?<ii.  re- 
mained there  in  fised  habitations,  appl/ing  them- 
advea  to  the  peaeefid  pomits  ef 
(Jomand.  .51,  52.) 

2.  Gothi  Teiraxitae,  belonging  to  the 
Goths  on  the  Paloa  Uaeotis  (Piocop.  JtdL  M. 
iv.  4,  5,  18):  they  maint 
liarities  for  a  long  period. 

9  The  TaifiUae,  on  tho  Dvniba  In  0ada, 
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a  part  of  tlm  Wcstom  G«xhs.  (Amm.  Umc  xrii. 
13,  xxxi.  3;  Kiitmp.  viii.  2.) 

4.  The  Grpiildt.  [riKi'li>AB.) 

5.  The  Kiyii  [lU'cw.] 

6.  The  Sciri  and  TutxiUmji ;  see  these  articles. 

7.  Tlie  UeruU  [Hekcu],  and 

8.  The  Juthiitu/t.    [.It  Tmr.vt;!  ] 

SJtne  writors  also  iiK  huh-  the  Aiujii  and  Vondttli 
amoni;  the  Gotli»;  hut  see  AuAXi  tnd  Vandau. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  (lotliH,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
tlic  iinme,  was  divided  into  two  niiiin  proups  or 
tribes,  the  0$trogotA»,  occupying  the  sand/  steppes 
in  the  ejust,  and  the  Visiffoths,  inhAbiting  the  more 
fertile  and  woody  countries  in  the  west.  The  former 
oocar  under  tbe  luunes  of  Amtrogotki  (PoUin, 
Claud.  6)  and  Orirogothi  (Claudian,  in  F.utrop.  ii. 
153).  The  orliwt  traces  of  the  luvmc  of  the  \'ihi- 
ipollit  {yUigotkiy,  which  ocean  onlj  in  very  late 
wrilens,  arc  fonnd  in  Sidonius  Apoliinaris  (Cam*. 
Tii.  3i>9,  431,  V.  476)  in  th«  fbrm  Vetut;  and  in 
CasBiodoras  (  Vmr.  iit  1, 3)  w«  find  Vtutigotki  and 
Vuistgothae ;  while  Jomandes  has  WesegothM  vui 
Wetufotkat.  A«  to  the  nteaning  of  these  names, 
tbm  can  be  no  doobt  that  they  were  derired  from 
the  cnunfries  occupied  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
mtiwif  tlie  one  signif/ing  the  Eastern,  and  the  other 
the  Western  GoCIm.  ZaMmna  and  Amndanoa  Mar- 
r«''liiius  know  neither  of  these  two  nnrnes,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  until  the  tinie  when 
tba  wOh  tieve  in  powearfan  of  n  laife  extent  ef 
country  in  the  iiortli  of  the  Rlurk  Sen.  The  two 
writers  jost  named  freouentlj  mentiun  the  Greutungi 
m  Gnimgi  and  the  Tervmgi  er  TWvAisf^  where 
they  are  evidently  sjx'akin^  of  Goths,  In  regard  to 
these  oamea,  diffisreut  opiniooB  are  entertained  by  mo- 
dara  wrhen,  eome  lidie?ing  them  to  be  VNnly  local 
names,  which  arrnniinply  disappeared  after  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Gotha  Drom  the  coontrj  north  of  the 
Eoxine,  whence  they  are  not  menUoned  by  Jor- 
nandes;  others  think  that  Orntun^i  is  only  another 
name  for  the  whole  of  the  Oatrogoths;  but  it  ia  mobt 
piebaUe  that  theGmtnnfn  were  the  moat  illiutrioas 
tribe  among  the  (Istro'^'oihs,  and  that  the  Ter\'ingi 
oocapied  the  same  rank  among  the  Visigoths. 

As  the  Goths  were  a  tkoraagfaly  German  race, 
their  religion  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  that 
common  to  aQ  the  Germans;  but  ever  since  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Gnat,  Chiiitiacity  appears  to 
have  grudiially  strode  root  anion<;  the  (ioths  settled 
in  Moeeia  (the  ]fooio>GoUis),  whence  a  Gothic 
hfahop  is  mentioned  as  present  at  tiie  wwnril  of 
Nicaea  in  a.  d.  325.  Their  form  of  Christianity 
was  probably  Ariaoism,  which  was  patnmiiied  by 
thdr  protector  Vakns,  and  wfaidi  ms  oertdnly  the 
form  of  Christianitj  adopted  hf  Hhde  celebrated 
Usbop  Ulphilas.  Athanaric,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
however,  made  great  efforts  to  deatroy  Christianitj 
among  his  people,  and  punished  those  who  resisted 
his  attempts  in  a  most  cruel  manner;  but  he  did 
Botcneoeed.  The  btradoctioD  of  Christianity  among 
these  Goths,  and  the  dvenmstance  of  their  dwelling 
near  and  even  among  dvilised  subjects  of  the  Romau 
empire,  greatly  contributed  to  raising  them,  in  point 
of  dvtlisation,  above  the  other  German  tribes.  Their 
bishop  nphilas,  in  the  fourth  century,  fomed  a  new 
alphabet  out  of  those  of  the  Greeks  and  I{ornan», 
which  in  the  coarse  of  time  was  adopted  bj  all  the 
G*»rman  tribes,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
Btiil  in  ^'enenil  n>e  in  Geniianv,  and  is  known  in 
this  country  hy  tlie  name  of  hlat  k  letter."  (Socrat. 
J/ift.  Kccl.  iv.  S7  {  Soiom.  vL  86;  Joraaad.  61 ; 
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Philostnrg.  ii.  5.)  The  .vime  hi.shnp  also  f  rnn^^l  t'l  d 
tiie  Si'riptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  and  this 
tninslation  ia  the  meet  ancient  docnment  of  the  , 
(iennan  lancrnajre  now  extant.  Unfortunately,  the 
trauhiaLion  has  not  come  down  to  us  complete;  but 
the  fragments  are  still  quite  snlBdent  to  enable  us  ^ 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  lanpnape  at  that  time.  It 
Contains  many  words  which  the  Golhs  in  theu"  inter- 
course with  Greeks  and  Latins  borrowed  from  them, 
and  a  few  others  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Sarmatians  or  Dacians.  Ik-sides  this  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  poMss  a  few  other  momunenla  of 
the  GotJiic  lanrrn.age,  which,  however,  are  of  leas 
importance.  It  may  be  observed  here,  hy  tlie  way, 
th.-it  of  all  the  Gennanic  dialects  the  Swedish  ia 
least  hke  the  Gothic,  though  tliere  is  a  tnidition  ac- 
cording to  which  Scandinavia  (Scandia)  was  the 
orifjinal  home  of  the  Goths.  ( Jomand.  4,  5.)  The 
fact  tliat  Goths  once  did  dwell  in  Scxndinavia  is 
indeed  attested  by  a  vast  amount  of  evidence,  among 
which  the  names  of  places  are  not  the  least  import- 
ant; but  the  prnhahiltty  i.s,  that  the  (loth.s  mitrrated 
to  Scandinavia  from  iho  country  east  of  the  Vistula, 
even  befme  they  proceeded  sonlhwwd:  at  least  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  11.  §  3r))  mentions  GtUae  (roSroi)  in 
Scandia.  The  Visigoths,  histlj,  appear  to  liave  been 
the  first  of  all  the  German  tribee  that  had  a  written 
c'xle  of  laws,  the  drawing  up  of  which  is  afn  itied  to 
their  king  £aric  in  the  fifth  century.  (Couip. 
Eiaenschmiilt,  49  Origime  Otlrepelkarum  tH  Vitt' 
tjothnnim,  Jena,  1835;  Zahn,  Ulfikis's  C.«thisch9 
iiit^u^Mtsim^,^.,  Weisseufels,  1805;  Aschbach,  * 
G«$ddeklt  4tt  WtgtgtAmt  Mtaneo,  Guck.  der 
Ostgothen  in  Italien,  182-t,  tnfrrthrr  with  the  works 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  article  Gkrmama,  and 
Dr.  Latham  on  Tacit.  0mm.  p.  162,  and  KpiUgom. 

p.  xxxviii..  foil.)  [L.  S.l 

GOTUIM  or  GOTI'NI,  a  tribe  on  the  east  of  the 
Qoadi  and  Mareomamii,  that  is,  in  the  extreme 

soiith-ea--t  of  ancient  Germany^  who,  according  to 
the  express  testimony  of  Tadtus  {jGtrm.  43),  spoke 
the  Geltio  hmgnaf^  Some  beOeve  that  the  Cotlni, 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxi.  12),  and  the 
Ktvyyoi  of  Ftolemj  (ii.  11.  §S1),  are  idenUcal  with 
the  Oothnn.  Tadtns'e  description  of  then*  haU. 
tations,  "  Terp.-i  Marc  oinannorumGuadorumquecUu- 
dunt,"  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  whence  some  have 
placed  them  on  Vietua,  in  the  ndghboorhond 
of  Cracow,  while  others  understand  Tacitus  to  n-fer 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Qoadi  and  Marcomanni, 
fliat  is,  the  coontiy  now  called  Styria.  Others  again 
reiraid  tijc  conntr)-  about  the  river  March  as  the 
original  scats  oC  the  Gothini:  and  this  view  derivea 
eome  support  Uram  theftct  that  the  names  abont  the 
Lnnawald  are  Celtic,  and  that  the  mountain  contains 
ancient  iron  mines;  ibr  Tadtus  expressly  states  that 
the  Oothini  were  employed  in  iron  mines.  (Comp. 
Wilhelm,  Gtrmanien,  p.  231,  fol. ;  Dunekcr,  On"^. 
Oermnn.  t.  f,  55,  M.{  Latham,  en  Tacit,  ^.'rrai. 
1'.  I5G.)  [L.  S.] 

GOTHOXF.S.  [Gonn.] 

GHAAEl  {rpeatoi),  a  Taeonian  tribe,  situated 
on  the  Strjinon.    (Thuc.  ii.  96.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

GHARAKI,  a  people  and  place  in  Illyricum  (Plin. 
iii.  22.  s.  26),  peihape  Grakovo  m  the  S.  of  the 
Jftrzegoicitui.  [E.  B.  J  3 

GliACCURKIS  (Eth,  Gnuicoritanus  :  near  Co- 
rtUa),  a  town  of  the  V'a<:cori»^,  in  Hi^pania  Taira- 
«rinen.sis,  on  the  great  mad  fmm  Astnrica  to  Tarraco, 
64  M.  P.  west  of  Cae»iraugusta.  Its  foniier  name, 
llnras^  wae  changed  hi  hnour  of  Sempromua  Grao- 

. .        .  .    .  _  ^ 
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cbaa,  who  slaced  new  settlera  in  it,  his  conqoest 
ofCehiberB.  It  tekpgrf  to  tlw  eaiiwiiMi  rf Qw- 
MHltlglltta,  and  was  a  tnunictpium,  with  the  civitai 
Momma.  (Lir.  />.  xiii,  ijni  xii.,  Fraiuib. 
Appt,  Lhr.  xtL  4 :  FaslQii,  «.  v. ;  PBn.  uL  $.  •.  4 ; 
//m.  Ant.  p.  450;  Cuiiw  h/j.  Florer,  Med.  de  Etp. 
Tol.  iL  IK  448;  Miounet,  vol.  L  p.  44.  Suppl.  roL  i, 
ft  88;  Settini,  p.  52;  Eckbel,  vol.  i.  p.  50;  Ukert. 
Tol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  448.)  [P.  S  ] 

GKADUll,  AD,  or  GBADUS,  AD.  Tfa«  liaii- 
titiw  Itin.  of  tin  sontli  eoMt  cf  OMt  mkcs  It  ft 
di-tuTn  .'  f  IGM.  P.,  "  a  foBsia  ad  gradatn  ifassi- 
litaiiurum  tiuvin*  Riiodanua;"  and  than  80  Jf.  P. 
"  a  gradu  per  fhtvhon  Bbodamiin  Artlatam."  Tlw 
Fossae  are  tlic  Fas.sae  Morianae  (^Fotrle»-MaHiglUMy, 
and  "  ad  gmdom"  mint  be  one  of  tbe  oU  mooths  of 
tlwBlMM.   TIm  dteof  "ad  gradnm"  is  rappoeed 

some  French  writers  to  be  Galejon.  Ammianiu 
XbieelliDDs  (sr.  11)  deacribea  the  Rhone  a-t  entering 
At  tea  "per  patnlum  sinom  qnem  voomt  Ad 
Gtadoii.''  There  may  have  been  several  Qradns  at 
the  inouthsof  tl)<>  Kh  mo,  for  "gradiu"  Is  a  landing- 
place,  or  ttep.-)  tar  getting  in  and  oat  of  ships 
(Valer.  Max.  iii.  6) ;  und  D'Anville  obeerres  that 
tbe  name  Gradtu  is  not  limited  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Bbone,  bat  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italj, 
wbere  it  is  pronounced  Grao  and  Grado.  Atnmianus 
plaees  this  "  sinuA*  18  miles  from  Aries,  which  is  a 
gnat  deal  too  Uttle.  The  word  "pcala,"  a  Latin 
word  of  the  same  meaning:,  adopted  Greeks, 
is  also  used  to  signify  a  kndiiti;-}>lace  or  maritime 
town  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  Mi'diteminean.  [G.L.] 

ORAB'CIA,  tbe  name  given  bjr  the  Romans  to  the 
country  called  HKt.i.  vs  ('EXXt/i :  £'fA,'E\XTj»',pl.*EA- 
XqMf )  by  tbe  inhabitants  themselves.  Itis  prupiosed  in 
the  fbUowing  aittde  to  give  a  brief  oatline  of  thf  phy. 
sical  peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  to  n;iik(>  a  fovr 
general  remarks  upon  tbe  characteristic  ii  .ature.s  of  its 
gi^ognipby.  Tbe  ftOownif  elnleh  most  be  filled  up 
by  referrinK  to  the  n-imes  of  the  politim!  ()ivi>i()ns  of 
Greece,  under  wliich  tbe  reader  will  tiiid  a  detailed 
aoconnt  of  the  geography  of  tbe  coantry.  Tbe  ge- 
neral p>litic:il  liiston-  of  the  cotintrv,  nnd  discu.s>ii»ns 
respecting  it>  e.irly  inlmbitants,  an?  purjwscly  o:);!!! fd, 
aa  these  subjects  more  properly  belong  to  a  lii.^tnry 
of  Cireoce,  iiiid  could  not  be  treated  here  at  sufficient 
kuj^lU  tu  lie  uf  real  value  to  the  student* 

I.  Name. 

Tbe  wocd  JTeAw  was  used  origin.ally  to  si;:nify  a 
mall  diitrict  ef  Fhtlliotis  in  Thes^aly,  containing  a 
townofthc  same  name.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  68:J;  Thuc.  i.  3;  ' 
SUmb.ix.  p.  4:)1,  Uiruearcli.  p.  21,  ed.  HudM)ii; 
Staph.  B.  t.  V.  'EAAat.)  From  tliis  district  the  Hel- 
lenes gradually  spread  over  the  a-^t  of  Cireoce;  but 
even  ill  tbe  time  of  Homer  their  luuiie  liad  not  be- 
come common  to  the  whole  Greek  natlMl.  The  puet 
usually  calls  the  Gn-t-ks  by  tlic  names  of  Danai, 
Achaci,  or  Argeii;  and  the  uidy  |K».v>>af;c  {IL  ii.  530) 
in  wliic'h  tlie  name  of  Pan-Hellenes  ocean  waa  n- 
jected  by  Arist.irchiis  and  other  ancient  commen- 
tators, as  spurious.  But  at  the  commencement  of 
(iro  iaa  history  we  find  all  tbe  mmbers  of  the  Uel- 
hjnic  race  di.>tinf;ui>hud  by  this  name,  and  plorvinf; 
in  their  descent  from  a  cuniniou  ancestor,  lleiien. 
And  not  calf  so,  but  they  gave  to  evi-ry  district  in 
which  they  were  settled  the  name  of  Hellas,  which 
was  thus  the  land  of  the  Hellenes,  and  did  not  indi- 
cate any  particular  country,  bounded  by  certain  geo- 
prH|ilii(.al  iiinit-s.  In  tliis  t:''"*^'''^!  M-nM!  the  must 
diAiant  Uiiiieoic  colonies  beluuged  to  Uelhu;  and 


accordingly  we  read  that  the  dtka  of  Cjumt  a 
Aftka,  of  Syraeoae  in  Seilf  ,  and  «f  TaraBm  ^ 

Italy,  fonned  a.s  essential  ports  of  Hellas  as  the  dties 
of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Cocisth.  (Cko^  Hand.  iL 
182,  uL  136,  vi.  157;  Thoc  L  11.) 

Besides  this  extensive  use  of  the  word,  a.*  tl-e  linl 
of  the  Helhnea,  Bellas  was  also  cai|ikjed  in  a  man 
leeMefeed  aMM  to  signify  an  Oe  eenatiy  aoadisf  the 
Ambracian  gulf  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peoeiaa, 
a»  iar  aa  the  isthmoa  of  Corinth.  la  tJua  a^pafie*- 
tiflo  it  le  called  hf  DicMavcbu  and  Scjtu  AmIh 
HuouM  HeUoM  'EAAAs  irwtx^i),  by  modfn 
writers  HMu  /Vcjper.  The  two  foniier  writer 
Kena  umk  voBDnneoe  neiiat  emoMMeii  wm  ne 
town  and  golf  of  Ambracia  on  the  Ionian  sea.  ai;d 
extended  as  fisr  as  Mount  Horoole  and  tbe  mooth  of 
the  Pencius,  on  the  opposite  aide.  Epboraa,  in  Ska 
manner,  makes  Hellas  commence  at  Acanuma. 
(Scyhu,  p.  12,  ed.  Hodsoo;  Dicaearch.  31.  p.  3; 
Ephor.  ap.  StriA.  viii.  p^  334.)  According  to  these 
accounts,  tbe  nortbem  frontier  of  Hellas  wa.<.  a  line 
drawn  from  tbe  Ambradan  gulf  upwards  along  Mc 
Pindos,  and  then  at  right  anglee  to  the  latter,  akag 
the  Camboiiien  moontaina,  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Pe- 
netne.  Epelms  oonaeqnently  formed  no  part  of 
Hdhu;  for,  tboogh  there  was  a  mixture  of  Udiesie 
blood  among  the  EpoTot  tribes,  tbej  diflered  tee 
widely  in  their  habits  and  general  cbaractrr  frora  tbe 
great  body  of  tbe  Hellenes,  to  be  mtitled  to  a  piaca 
among  tbe  latter.  The  same  mnaric  woold  aff^, 
with  even  still  greater  force,  to  some  of  th<^  rm'^n- 
taioeers  of  Aetolia,  who  are  described  by  ThucvtUues 
as  eating  raw  meat  and  speaking  u  langvifs  vliall 
was  unintelligible.    (Thuc  Ui.  102.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  discrepancy  respect- 
ing tbe  exact  boundaries  of  Helbu  Proper.  Wbea  tbe 
Aetolians  calle<l  npon  the  last  Philip  of  Msredor  to 
withdraw  from  Hellas,  he  retorted  by  asking  tbem 
where  they  woold  fix  its  boondaries?  and  by  1 1  mini 
in?:  them  that  the  greater  part  of  their  own  boly  wwe 
not  Hellenes,  adding,  ^  The  tribes  of  the  Agraeans, 
of  tbe  Apodoti,  and  of  the  Amphil  <  In.  are  not 
Hellas."  (PQ^  xviL  fti  ^Mtad  faj  ThiiMI,  fiL 

i.  p.  4.) 

Uerodotoa,  in  oppoaition  to  the  preeedii^  aotaonts, 

appears  to  have  pxtendc*!  the  boundaries  of  HcOas 
north  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  to  have  wgaidsd 
theThesprotiansasHaikna.  (Harad.S.6<3  0^ 
the  other  Imnd,  j^ome  ancient  writers  wouM  even 
exclude  Tbes.saly  from  Hellas,  and  would  make  is 
its  northern  boundary  a  line  drawn  from  tbe  An- 
'  bracian  to  the  Malic  gnlf :  hut  Dicaearcbns  jnstlf 
argues  that  the  countij  in  which  tbe  original  UcUaa 
was  situated  ooght  ■only  to  he  indaided  vader  Ihii 
name  (p.  21 ,  seij.). 

Pelojx>nnesu."i,  or  the  Island  of  Pelopa,  fanned  no 
part  of  Hellas  Proper,  although  it  was  of  eoww  i»> 
habited  by  Htllencs  (Dicararrh.  p.  20;  PHn.  iv.  4. 
8.  5);  but  sometimes  Pelojxinnesus  and  tbe  Gmk 
islands  were  included  under  the  general  aaOM  ef 
Hellas,  ill  oppoaition  to  tbe  land  of  the  barbarians. 
(l>em.  Phil.  iii.  p.  1 18;  Diod.  xL  39;  camp.  Soab. 
viii.  p.  334.)  At  a  Utar  period,  when  IIm  Mneede^ 
nian  moii;in  !is  bad  bormne  m.t.stont  of  Hclla.^.  ar  l 
hud  extciuled  the  Helknic  language  and  civilisatioa 
overagreat  part  A«a.  Maoediania  and  tbe  aenilwft 
part  of  lllyria  were  included  in  Hellas.  Thus  we 
find  that  Strabo  (rii.  p.  332)  calls  Macedonia  HellM; 
but  be  immediately  adds,  mvl  /tdprt  rp  ^tnt  T»r 
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The  reason  why  the  Romans  jrare  to  Hellas  the 
iMuw  of  GrtueiOf  and  to  the  Uellenea  the  name  of 
Cvnuiy  camot  Iw  MCHtidB6d;  but  it  is  s  well»kiioMi 
fart  that  a  people  arp  froqncntly  called  by  foreipnera 
bj  a  name  difterent  from  the  one  in  om  amoi^  tbein- 
winm.  Thus,  the  people  callad  BtmMMitorTiiseut 
by  the  Romans,  and  Tyrrheninns  or  Tyrsenians  by 
the  Ureeka,  bore  the  name  of  iiasena  amons  them- 
wHw^  and  IIm  diftrait  imuiwii  ^im  to  rae  Oep* 
mans  in  their  own  country  and  anionti  foreicrners 
•applies  a  panllel  instance  in  modem  times.  The 
'wora  Ontd  4nt  eomv  in  Ariilotle,  wlio  itatee 
that  the  most  ancient  Hellas  lay  ahfjut  Dr^lonn  and 
the  AchelooA,  and  that  this  district  was  inhabited 
bf  tfa«  SelH,  nd  by  the  people  then  called  GffMd 
bat  now  Hellenes.  (Aristnt.  .lA  /t  or.  i.  14.)  The 
Selli  an  meotioaied  in  the  lhad  as  the  ministers  of 
the  DodoDMU  Zena.  (Hen.  it  xtL  S84.)  By  Pin- 
dar they  were  called  Helli;  and  Hesiod  tpokt  of  the 
oouBtrj  about  JUudooa  under  the  mum  of  Hellopia. 
<8tnh.  ^  pk  898.)  We  do  nol  kmm  what  «a- 
thority  Aristotle  h:ul  for  his  statement;  but  it  was  in 
oppoeitaoo  to  the  general  opinioo  of  the  QreelUp  who 
suppeeed  tlM  eriginal  abode  ef  the  Adiaean  to  havo 
been  in  the  Achaean  Pbthiotis,  between  Kfoonts 
Othiji  and  Oeta.  According  to  another  authority, 
GnMens  was  a  eon  of  Thenalos.  (Steph.  B.  $.v. 
rpatKot.)  In  consequenic  of  the  statement  of  Ari- 
stotle it  has  been  inferred  tliat  the  name  of  Graeci 
was  at  ow  period  widely  spread  on  the  western  coast, 
and  hence  became  the  one  by  which  the  inhabitants 
were  first  known  to  the  Italians  on  the  opposite  side 
tt  the  Ionian  sea.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  L  p.  82.)  After 
the  eonquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  the  country 
was  reduced  into  the  fonn  of  a  province,  under  the 
name  <^  AduUa^  and  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
Onsda  in  oiUal  lugOM^  [Adhau,  ^  17.J 

n.  SnoAnoir,  BotnroASiss,  akd  Sum. 

Hellas  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  most  easterly 
of  the  three  frreat  peninsulas  which  extend  from  the 
south  of  EuMpe  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  These 
peniasulas  are  very  different  in  form.  Spain  w  an 
irrp;:ulir  quadrant;!e,  poNst-vsinc;  very  little  of  the 
character  uf  a  peninsula,  except  in  its  northern  part, 
wlwR  it  is  anited  by  an  istlnniis  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Italy  does  not  commenco  with  an  isthinas, 
but  projects  from  the  continent  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
tonpie  of  land,  down  which  mns  from  north  to  south 
thf  bark-hnnp  of  the  Apennines,  diriding  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  meet  easterly  of  the  three 
peoinralaa  eommences  with  so  large  a  breadth  of 
country  that  om?  is  hardly  disposed  to  recoj^nise  at 
first  ita  peninsular  shape  ;  but  as  it  proceeds  to  the 
south  it  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a  triai^le. 
1  he  base  extends  from  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube;  and  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  broken  into  a  number  of  bays  and  gulfii, 
which  f'Tin  a  series  "f  peninstihui,  the  last  and  mOSt 
perfect  being  the  penin&ula  of  Peloponnesus. 

TIm  gnat  pemarah  to  whidi  Holba  bdongi  fa 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europic  by  the  lufty  range 
of  the  Balkan  Mowttetint,  known  in  ancient  times 
bf  tlM  names  ef  Haemns,  Soomins,  and  the  lUyrian 
Alps,  which  extend  alonp  tne  base  of  the  triunjlo 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic  South  of  these 
mountains  dwdt  the  vanous  TimnMt  MaosdoiAui, 
and  lllyrian  tribes;  but  these  formed  no  part  of  Hellas, 
though  nmny  modem  gcographen  have  designated 
their  eonntry  by  the  name  of  Northon  Qnece,  and 
have  givM  to  Hellas  Pnpr  the  sane  ef  Middle  «r 


Central  Greece.  But  Hellas  Proper  begins  only  iit 
tiie  40th  degree  of  latitude;  and,  including  Epeirus 
vnder  thia  name  far  tlie  ads  of  eonmiienee,  m  se- 
parated from  Miir«lonia  and  Olyria  by  a  wfll-di  fini  il 
boundary.  At  the  40th  dqpree  of  latitude  the  pen- 
insok  is  tmnncd  from  east  to  west  by  a  duun  ef 
mountains,  commencing  at  the  gulf  of  Therma,  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  and  terminating  at  the  Acrooenui- 
nian  promontory,  on  the  Adiiatie.  This  ehain  was 
known  in  its  ea.stem  half  by  the  names  of  Olympus 
and  the  Carobunian  mountains,  and  in  its  western 
bf  that  ef  Ifoont  Lingoo.  On  ereiy  ether  side 
IIpII.is  was  washed  by  the  eca.  At  t!mt  [f  ri  iii  in 
the  history  of  the  world  when  the  Mediterranean  waa 
the  great  highway  of  ccmmerce  and  civflisstion,  no 
posi:i"n  ciuld  Ix*  mon^  favourable  than  that  of  Hellas. 
It  is  separated  irom  Asia  bj  a  sea,  studded  with 
ishmds  within  ef  one  another,  tririeh  wmt  in 
the  infancy  of  navigation  seemed  to  allure  the  tinud 
mariner  finxn  shore  to  shore,  sod  rendered  the  iatnr* 
eonne  easf  between  HeOaa  and  the  Bast  Towards 
the  smith  it  faces  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
Ahnca;  and  on  the  west  it  is  divided  firom  Itaij  by 

narrow  cnannei,  wnwn  m  some  pans  ooes  not  ssf 
ceed  40  geographical  miles  in  breadth.  An  account 
of  the  seas  which  wash  the  Qnoian  coasts  is  given 
tmder  thor  respeetiTe  namea.  It  fa  eolf  neoessafy 
to  mention  hen  that  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  bore 
the  general  name  of  the  Aegean,  of  which  the 
southern  portion  was  called  the  Cretan ;  that  the 
sea  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Peloponnesus  waa 
called  the  Libyan;  and  tliat  the  sea  on  the  western 
side  of  Crreeoe  nstially  ben  the  name  of  the  Ionian, 
of  which  the  northern  extremity  was  called  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  while  its  southern  end  oppodite  Sidlj 
was  frequently  named  after  that  island.  [Akoakuk 
Marb;  lomtnc  ILuHi;  Adriaticcm  Hark.] 

Hellas,  which  commences  at  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude,  does  not  extend  further  than  the  thirty* 
sixth.  It  is  well  remarked  by  TiliilwaU,  that  in  one 
respect  Greece  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  that  Ebropc  docs  to  the  other  conti- 
nents, —  in  the  great  range  of  its  coast  compared 
with  the  extent  of  its  surface ;  so  that,  whii.'  its 
surface  is  considerably  less  than  tliat  of  i'urtugul,  its 
coast  excsods  that  oif  Spain  and  Portugal  put  to. 
pether.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Mount  Olympus  to 
Capo  TaenariLH,  is  not  more  than  250  Eiigli>h  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  western  coast  of  Aiar- 
nania  to  Marathon  in  Attica,  is  nbinit  180  miles; 
and  the  distance  eastward  from  Ambracia  acru<ij>  the 
Pindus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneins  fa  about  ISO 
miles.  (Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  .302.)  Its  area,  as  calcu- 
lated by  Clinton  from  Arrowsmith's  map,  exclusivo 
of  Epeims,  but  including  Euboea,  is  only  31,121 
square  Enjrlish  miles,  of  which  Thessaly  contains 
5674  mile.s  the  central  provinces  6288  mika,  Euboea 
1410  miles,  and  Peloponnesus  7779  miles.  (Clin* 
ton.  F.  H.  voL  ii.  p.  385.)  The  fmall  extent  itf  the 
surface  of  Greece  will  be  more  fully  realised  by  recol* 
ledhqr  ths  araa  ef  same  ef  the  smaller  statss  ef 
modem  Europe, — Portugal  containing 35,268  square 
English  miles,  the  kingdom  of  Maples  31,350,  and 
the  kingdom  of  8aidhifaM,101.  When  it  faftarther 
rrTnllccied  tliat  the  small  area  of  Hellas  wa-  suli- 
divided  amoi^  a  number  of  independent  btates,  -— 
Attica,  fbr  example,  eontddng  only  7S0  miles,— 
the  contrast  h  striking  between  the  grandeur  r.f  the 
deeds  of  the  i«nple  and  the  inconsiderable  ^pot  of 
earth  en  wbidi  they  were  pttfttmed.  (Gompw  A>  P« 
Stankjr,  in  Ctameai  Mmtmnt  toL  i.  p  r^o ) 
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III.  CoxnOURATION'  OF  THE  SfRFACE. 

The  chaio  of  Lingoo  «iid  the  C.imbunian  tnoon- 
iafaM  is  inlametod  at  riglit  an^le>,  aboot  nddway 

between  the  Ionian  and  Aegaean  sea*,  by  the  long 
aod  kitj  rang*  of  Findiu,  nuuuag  fnta  mrth  to 
■onth,  tt«  iMdE'boM  of  Oneoe,  lOn  tlw  ApmriiM 
of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Mount  Pin«lus  funns  the 
boundaiT  bttwccn  Thtmmlj  aod  Epetroa.  At  tiw 
tIdftj-iAitli  dagiw  of  htitiida,  at  a  point  m  tfaa 
nin^e  of  Pindos  called  Moiuit  Tjrmpbrestas  (novr 
KeMM),  ^'ariooa  bnwchoa  ladiate,  as  from  aeaitre. 
On  tlM  east  tha  two  diaiiiB  of  Othiys  and  Oila 
branch  off  towards  the  sea,  the  fonner  numing  nearly 
doe  east,  and  the  latter  more  towards  the  south  east. 
To  tfw  west  of  Tyniphrestns  there  is  no  diain  at 
moantaios  extending  towards  the  western  sea  and 
correspooding  to  the  gigantic  twins  of  OthiTs  and 
Oeta,  Vat  oolj  a  oontinoation  of  the  Epdrat  moon- 
tains  running  from  north  to  south.  Southward  of 
Tjmphrestus  the  chain  of  Pindus,  which  here  di* 
vides  into  two  branches,  no  longer  bears  the  same 
aaaw.  One  strikes  sovth^vestward,  and  p.v>^<\s 
across  Aetolia,  under  the  names  of  Corax  and  Taphi- 
aasus,  to  the  pcxuuontory  of  Antirrhium  at  the 
eDtnuwe  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  oppoiiite  the  corrs- 
moding  promontory  of  Rhium  in  Peloponoesns. 
The  other  diverges  to  the  south-  east,  {m-sing  thrcmgh 
Fhoeia,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  unilt-r  the  names  of 
Pamn«.«!ns,  Helion,  Cithaeron,  and  Uyinettas,  down 
to  .Suniiun,  the  southernmost  point  of  Attica;  but 
even  here  it  doea  not  end,  ftr  tbO  iskods  of  Coos, 
Cvthn'M,  SeriphoB  and  SiphlMB  OMJ  bO  ngSldodas 
a  continuance  uf  tliis  chain. 

Socb  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  direction  of 
the  mountai'n-ranj^es  of  Northern  Greece;  but  it  is 
now  necessary  to  enter  a  little  more  into  detail,  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  a  fuller  account  to  the  names 
of  the  fxilitien!  divi>i.iiis  of  the  country.  Taking 
Mount  PiuduA  again  a»  our  Btarting-ix>int,  we  ob- 
MTfO  tliat  from  it  two  huge  arms  branch  off*  towards 
the  eaoteni  aea,  enclo>in?  the' plain  of  Thetssaly,  tlie 
richest  and  largest  in  all  Greece.  These  two  amis, 
which  run  parallel  to  one  another  at  the  distance  of 
fiO  miles,  have  been  alrorniy  monfioned  under  the 
names  of  tito  Cambuitian  mountains  and  Mount 
Othiys.  The  Cambninan  moontains  tamfoate  upon 
the  coast  in  the  lofty  snnnnit  of  Olympus,  which  i.s 
the  highest  mountain  in  all  Greece,  being  9700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely  ever  free 
from  snow.  Mount  Othrj's  reaches  the  .sea  lietween 
the  Pagasaean  and  Malian  gulfs.  Soutli  qf  Ulym- 
poa  a  range  of  mountains,  fint  called  Ona  and  after- 
wards Pelion,  stn-tf-hos  alon^  the  coast  of  Thcssaly, 
parallel  to  Mount  i'indus;  Usba  is  a  steep  conical 
peak,  rising  high  into  the  deads,  and,  like  Oljinpaa, 
f;eneralJy  covered  with  snow,  while  Pelinn  exhibits  a 
bruad  and  less  abrupt  outline.  Thus  Tbessaly  is 
endond  between  {oar  natural  ramparts,  and  is  only 
nccaaiiblc  on  the  nnrth  by  tlie  celebrated  rale  of 
Temne,  between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through 
which  the  Ftaeimllnda  its  way  to  the  aea.  Towaida 
the  south,  howem,  The&saly  was  open  to  the  sea, 
which  here  forms  the  extensive  golf  of  Pagasae,  the 
endle  of  Greek  navigntien,  ftnm  wheae  aherea  tho 
Argo  was  liinnched.  Epeirus,  the  country  to 
the  west  of  Pindus,  is  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
neter  firam  Tbessaly.  It  eontafaM  no  plain  of  any 
extent,  but  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  moun- 
tains, whose  general  direction,  as  already  observed, 
b  ffWDo  north  to  aoath. 


ine  noanmna  or  ue  Hiniw  ov  B■oo■^  wbrb 

,  lies  opposite  to  the  oa-ts  of  Boeotia  and  Altx^ 
may  be  rqgszded  as  ooly  a  fontinnation  of  the  ckaa 
of  Oan  and  FAm  and  «r       ef  Othxja.  Tha 

moontain-system  of  Euboea  is  further  prc4oiiged  bf 
the  islands  uf  Androo,  Tanoa,  UjoaoM,  and  ISaoa^ 

belonging  to  the  Cydadn. 

At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Lacmon  (now  Zygciy.  the 
point  where  Mount  Pindos  bisects  tho  nnrthi 
barrier  of  HeDas,  four  cenaiderabie  ti««n  talee  th«r 

rise.  Of  these  rivers  two.  the  Aoos  and  th»-  H*!  ar- 
mon,  do  not  belong  to  Ueilas ;  the  former  fiowii^ 
through  Illyria,  aod  the  faster  through  liarrrinoii : 
but  the  other  two,  the  Peneios  and  tho  Achshn^ 
are  the  most  important  in  Horthem  Greece.  The 
Praeius  flows  with  a  slow  and  winding  eaont 
through  the  phun  of  Thessaly,  and  finds  its  wmj  into 
the  sea  through  the  pass  d[  Tempe^  aa  nWBtHard 
above ;  the  Acheloos,  which  is  the  larger  of  the 
two,  flows  tomrda  the  sooth  tfaioagh  the  rade  aod 
mountainous  country  of  Epeiros,  then  forms  the 
boundary  between  Acamania  and  Aetolia,  and  after 
n  coarse  of  130  miles  finally  falls  into  the  lo&isn 
sea  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  pilf. 

A  little  south  of  Mt.  Tymphrestufi,  at  the  thirty- 
ninth  d^^ree  of  Lititude,  Greece  is  contracted  into  a 
kind  of  isthmus  by  two  opposite  :rtilf^.  the  Am- 
bracian  on  the  weat  and  the  Malian  on  the  taA 
This  isthmos  separates  the  peninsula  of  lliddlB 
Greece  from  the  Thej*alian  and  Epeimt  mainlaryl 

The  peninsula  of  Middle  Greece  may  a^pon  be 
divided  into  two  nneqnal  halves.  The  western  faaU^ 
which  l»ears  the  names  of  Aeti^liri  and  Aram-rii, 
ia  of  the  same  character  as  Epeirui,  v\  jiii  whicii  n 
is  connected  by  the  Acheloos.  The  branch  «f 
Mount  Pindos  whicli  extends  from  Mount  Tytr.- 
pbrestos  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  here  aQ.tc« 
with  tiia  eontinnation  of  the  Epeirot  mountaiBB,  mk 
forms  rugged  and  inircesj>ible  hijrhlandfl.  wfakh 
have  been  at  all  times  the  haunt  of  robber  tribwL. 
There  are.  however,  a  few  broad  and  ftrtilt  phuH^ 
fhri>u£;h  which  the  Achelous  flows. 

Ihe  eastern  half  of  the  peninsula  of  midiaod 
Greece  is  traversed  by  the  branch  of  Mount  Yindm 
which  extends  fnmi  Mount  Tymphrestus  in  a  socth- 
easterly  direction.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by 
the  ragged  pilo  «f  Oola,  oitwding  from  Tyn^ 
phrestus  to  the  sea  at  Thennopylae,  and  fomting 
the  barrier  of  this  portion  of  the  uiidland  penio6ula. 
The  only  pass  thraogfa  it  h  tha  edebrated  «w  cf 
Thermopylae,  between  the  mountain  and  a  morass 
upon  the  coast,  which  in  one  part  is  so  narruw  as 
to  leave  room  for  only  a  single  carnagu. 

North  of  Oeta.  and  between  this  mountain  and 
the  nearly  parallel  range  of  OUirys,  is  a  fertile  vall*y 
aboot  60  milea  in  hngth,  atretching  eastward  to 
the  Malic  pulf.  and  dniined  by  the  Sp-'rrhcius.  whkb 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tymphrestus  at  the  head 
of  the  ralloy  and  fidia  into  the  Malic  giUf.  Al- 
though this  valley  is  usually  cimsidered  a  part  of 
Thessaly,  it  is  entirely  separated  from  tho  great 
Theaaaliaa  phun  by  the  range  of  Othrys. 

It  has  been  alrpady  remarked  that  the  ponth- 
essterly  continuation  of  Mount  Pindus  }ieL.sf<::ft 
through  Phods,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  nnder  the 
Ti.-iines  of  Parnassus,  Hclic"n,  Cithaeron,  an«l  Hy- 
inettus,  till  it  reaches  the  sea  at  Sunium.  There  is, 
hewofor,  another  tinge,  whid  takaa  its  departure 
from  the  easterly  extremity  of  Oeta,  and  extend* 
along  tlte  coast  of  the  Kuboean  sea,  through  the 
Loerian  tribes  and  Boeotia,  vadar  the  mdoosaanai 
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of  CnemU,  Ptoon,  and  Teumessos,  till  it  joiiu 
Faniw,  wUdi  b  a  ktanl  Imnidi  of  Cithaeron  ex- 

tendinj;  from  west  to  cast.  By  means  of  IV-ntclirus, 
with  its  celebrated  marble  quarries  to  the  south  of 
Famea,  the  nn^e  is  foriter  oonnected  wHh  Um 
chain  nirining  from  Cithaeron  to  Sunium. 

Between  Panussos  and  Oeta  is  a  narrow  plain 
called  DoHi,  from  wUch  the  Dorians  are  aid  to 
liavp  (losct-ndrHl  to  tlie  conquest  of  Pe'nponnesus. 
Here  rises  the  Cephkasus,  which  Hows  through  the 
plain  erPheeia  and  Beeoda,  and  frlls  into  the  lake 
Cojiais.  Pbocis  possesses  some  fcrtilo  jilains  on  tli(« 
Cepkissns,  Ijing  between  Parnassus  and  the  Locrian 
mouBtaina.  Boaolia  is  a  large  hollow  benn  shot  in 
on  every  siJe  by  mountains,  and  containing  a  con- 
siderable quaotitj  of  Tenr  fertile  land.  Attica  is 
anoAer  peniaonla,  naemnHm;  In  ahapa  tbe  j^t 
|miiiwwi1a  to  which  Greece  itself  belonps.  It  is  in 
tlie  fonn  of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed 

the  sea,  and  iti  bne  mtftod  to  the  land.  Am  the 
CaiTibur.ian  range  frms  the  outer,  and  Monnt  Oeta 
the  inner  barrier  of  Greece,  so  the  chain  of  Cithaeron 
and  Paniea,  axleoding  along  the  haw  «f  Attica,  is  a 
natural  rampart  protecting  this  cotmtry. 

It  lias  been  alread/  seen  tlwt  the  range  of 
Cithaeron  b  eoolinned  tomuda  the  eait  nndar  the 
name  of  Pamcs.  In  like  manner  it  is  prolonged 
lowaids  the  south-west,  skirting  the  shores  of  the 
CorinthiMi  gnlf  and  tbunSnff  the  novntainous 
country  of  M  l'  iri-.  Urrc  it  rises  into  a  new  chain, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  under 
the  name  «f  ^  Ceranrian  neontalns,  whfeh  etietch 
across  Mcgari;*  from  west  to  east  parallel  to  Cithae- 
son.  It  is  highest  on  the  western  side,  and  gra- 
iuStf  wUlu  down  tonranb  the  Sarode  i^ilC  The 
nbad  of  Salamis  and  its  surrounding  rocks  are  only 
•  tOBtimiatiff^  of  this  chain.  Soathwanb  tbe  Ge- 
ffanoba  nwnntaina  rfnk  doirn  otiO  more  toararda  the 
isthmus  whi(  h  separates  Hellas  ProfK-r  frv)m  Pelo- 
prwmenns.  Here  the  Corinthian  gulf  oa  the  west 
and  the  Stradc  gnlf  on  the  east  penetrate  so  far 
inland  as  to  leave  but  a  nanow  neck  of  laiul  k'- 
tween  tliem,  onlj  four  miles  acroes  at  its  narrowe^^t 
part  The  bHiraiia  b  oompanUiveJf  level,  being  in 
lis  Ughest  point  not  more  than  246  feet  above  the 
Inel  «f  the  sea,  bat  immediate^  to  the  soath  rise 
tin  Mly  range  of  die  Onrian  Mlb,  panlM  to  the  Oe. 
rancian,  with  which  they  have  often  been  confounde*!. 
Hers  Btiiod  the  dty  of  Corinth,  with  ita  impregnable 
ftrtreai  the  Acrocorinthns,  md  here  the  Isthmas 
opened  out  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

Before  proceeding  to  tbe  descriptioo  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, it  deserves  remark  that  Stnuw  divides  Greece 
into  five  peninsulas.  The  first  is  tbe  Peloponnesus, 
separated  hj  an  isthmas  of  40  stadia.  Tlie  second 
is  the  one  of  which  the  isthnras  extends  from  the 
Megarian  Pagae  to  Nisaea,  tbe  harbour  of  Megara, 
being  ISO  stadia  from  sea  to  sea.  The  third  is  the 
one  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  from  the  recess  of 
the  Crissaean  pnlf  to  Thennopylae,  an  imaginary 
straight  line,  508  stadia  in  length,  being  drawn, 
which  includes  within  it  the  whole  of  Boeotia,  ami 
cuts  acroM  Pliocis  and  the  T.<KTi  E[)icneniidii.  The 
fourth  has  an  isthmus  of  aboatSOO  stadia,  extending 
from  the  Ambracian  gulf  to  the  Malian  gulf.  The 
fifth  isthroos  is  more  than  1000  stadia,  extending 
from  the  same  Ambracian  galf  throagh  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia  to  the  Thcrmaic  gulf.  (Strab.  viiL 
1^334.) 

The  mmmtain-system  of  I'cloponncsus  has  nocon- 
aeelion  with  the  rest  of  Greece.   The  mountains  in 


Hellas  Proper  form  an  uninterrupted  series  of  chains, 
running  out  from  the  monntahis  in  the  coontries  to  the 
nortli  of  Greece.  The  mountains  of  Peloponnesus 
un  tlie  contrary,  have  their  roots  in  Arcadia,  the 
centra]  district  of  the  coontry,  where  thqr  rise  to  a 
^'leut  height.  Hence  Arcadia  has  been  aplly  called 
the  Switzerhind  of  Peloponnesus,  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  same  reUition  as  Switaeriand  does  ta  the  net 
of  Knn>po.  Upon  closer  itisjxM  tion  it  wOt  haaeon 
that  this  Alpine  district  is  eiuirded  by  an  infinnlar 
ring  of  rootmtains,  forming  a  kind  «f  natwal  wall, 
from  which  lateral  biandisa  extend  in  all  dirsetiens 
towards  tlie  sea. 

The  moontains  forming  the  nnrtheni  hemdaiy  of 
Arcadia  are  the  loftiest  and  most  massive.  They 
extend  from  west  to  east,  tenninating  in  the  magni> 
ficent  height  eT  Meant  Cylkne  (Z^ria),  7788  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  first  ct  tlif  I't  ln].  ti:u'- 
sian  mountains  seen  by  a  person  coiuiug  over  the 
isthmus  from  Mbrthem  Grceoa.  Tbe  most  westeriy 
piint  of  this  northemlianierisErymanthus  (f7/oMo.»), 
7297  feel  high  ;  and  between  it  and  Cylleoe  are  the 
Aroanian  meoatains  {KMhM),  77S6  ftet  in  height. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  also  fomie<l  by  a  oontinooos 
series  of  mountains,  stretching  from  Moant  pjllcna 
towards  the  sooth.  Those  hearing  a  spedal  name  in 
this  ranpe  are  Artemisiuni  (TurnH-i),  5814  feet  in 
height;  and  Partbenium  (Jidino),39^3  feet  in  height, 
south  of  tiie  former.  The  range  terminates  in  Pknon. 
On  thesoiitlieni  frontier  nf  Arrailia  tlien'  is  no  cleaily 
defined  chain  of  moontains,  but  only  a  series  of  heighta 
fonning  the  water-shed  between  the  tribataries  of  the 
Alphcius  and  thnso  of  the  Eurota.-!.  It  is  not  till 
reaching  the  sooth-west  frontier  tiiat  the  highlands 
again  rbe  into  a  loify  and  eontimioos  ehain,  vnderthe 
name  of  Lycaeus  (^Dhuififrlt),  4659  feel  high.  Fronj 
Lycaeus  a  range  of  mountains,  running  south  till  it. 
joins  Eiymanthos,  conetitntes  the  western  honndary 
of  Arcadia  ;  but  it  Ix-ars  no  special  name,  except  in 
ito  northern  half,  where  it  is  called  PholoS.  The 
northern,  eastern,  and  soodwra  hartien  of  Arrad&i 

arc  unbroken  ;  hut  the  WeSlsni  wall  is  divided  Jbj 
the  AlpbeiuB,  which  finds  ila  way  through  an  open- 
ing on  thb  ride,  and  thenee  descends  to  tiie  western 

sea, 

Tbe  other  cliief  divisioos  of  Peloponnesus  are  La- 
eonb  and  llesseida,  on  the  sonth ;  Argolis,  on  tha 
pjist;  Elis,  on  thu  west;  ami  Aehaia,  on  the  north. 
From  the  sovtiieni  irontier  of  Arcadia  a  lofty  chain 
of  moontains,  nnder  tbe  name  of  Taygetus,  runs 
from  north  to  south,  fftrniini;  the  boundary  between 
Messenia  and  Lacouia,  and  tenninating  in  tlie  pro- 
montory of  Taenarom,  the  sontbemmest  point  of 
Greece  and  Europe.  The  chain  of  Taygetus  is  the 
loogeet  and  hklieBt  in  all  Peloponnesus,  being  in 
one  part  790B  mtabafatbelevriaf  the  sea,  or  more 
than  100  fest  aboTO  Cyllene.  From  Moont  Pamoo, 
at  the  south-eiiUni  aonier  of  Arcadb,  another  range 
of  roonntainw  extends  from  north  to  south  along  the 
coast,  parallel  to  the  range  of  Taenarus,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  promontory  of  Malea.  Between  this 
range,  which  may  be  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Pamaa,and  that  of  Taygetus,  was  the  valley  of  tho 
Eurotas,  in  which  Sparta  lay,  and  which  to  the  south 
of  SjATta  opened  ont  into  a  plain  of  eonsiderable  ex- 
tent. Messenia,  in  like  iiumner,  was  drained  by  the 
Pamisos,  whoee  pUin  was  still  mon  extensive  than 
tiiat  of  tlie  Eurotas ;  for  Messenia  contained  no  con- 
tinuoos  eluun  of  moontains  to  the  west  of  the  Pami- 
sna,  answering  to  the  range  of  Pamon  in  Laconia. 
Botb  tiw  Fanisns  and  the  Eurotas  how  into  gulfa 
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roimlnf;  «  eaaid«nU«  diilaiioe  iato  ^  had,  aad  1 

iepiiratcd  fromonff  another  by  thp  ran^e  of  Taypcttw. 

The  river  Neda  seuarated  ilesaeok  from  £lis. 
Thia  aniBtiy  b  eoveredf  to  a  fraater  or*  baa  axtent, 
with  tli«'  nfffihfxrts  of  thn  Arcadian  mountains  ;  hut 
conUioK  nuoj  pUins  of  considerable  size  and  fer- 
tilitf.  Of  thaaa  thatwonMstimpartaakarathaaoa 
ill  flie  centre  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Alpheius, 
in  wliich  PiiMi  stood,  and  the  ooe  in  ttie  north  throogh 
trhieh  tha  Pendoa  Heara. 

Achaia  wrLs  tho  name  of  the  narrow  sh'p  of  country 
between  tbe  great  oortbem  barrier  of  Arcadia  and 
tha  Coriatlnan  galfl  FVom  the  AraadiaB  BMMmtdos 
there  prnjett  several  sj  iirs,  either  running  nut  into 
tbe  sea  in  tbe  form  of  boid  praiiontoriei,  or  separated 
fioan  it  by  narrow  lerds.  Thaplaiiiaanthacaaatat 
the  foot  of  titeee  mountdns,  and  tha  vaUqpa  batnaw 
tbem,  are  for  tbe  most  part  Tenr  fartila. 

Ari^nlis,  taking  tha  nama  fai  ha  moat  atendad 
sense,  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  peninsul.i  k'tween 
the  Saronic  and  Ai^pdic  gulfii ;  bat  dnriog  the  times 
of  Oreeian  iadepwidanca  it  contained  aeTanu  mdepond- 
ent  states.  ThaAnolic  pnitisuli  was  imite'l  to  the 
mainland  bjr  abmad  base,  at  one  extremity  of  which 
atood  tha  dtiaa  «f  Corintii  and  Sicyon,  and  at  the 
other  the  city  of  Arpris.  Corinth  and  Sicyon  pos- 
aessed  a  level  track  of  country  ak^g  the  coast,  and 
Argoawas  ritnated  in  a  plain,  10  or  19  milea  io  length 
an«l  fnnn  4  to  5  in  breadth  ;  but  the  peninsula  itfcelf 
was  nearly  covered  with  a  kUtj  range  of  hilLt. 

TIm  abapa  of  Peloponnesus  waa  compared  by  tbe 
ancients  to  the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree  or  the  vine. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  335;  DioBm.  Per.  403;  Agathem.  i. 
p.  15;  Plitt.iT.  4.a.  5.)  ftM isthmiu  u  aoamall in 
comparison  with  the  outspreaa  form  of  the  jicnin>ula, 
that  it  waa  reganlcd  by  the  ancients  as  an  island, 
.and  was  accordingly  called  the  island  of  Pelops,  from 
the  mythical  hero  of  this  nanie.  It  has  all  the  a4lvnn- 
tagas  of  an  insular  utuation  without  its  disadvan- 
tagaa.  It  was  snflBciently  protected  by  the  monntxuns 
at  the  f<Mjt  of  the  isthmus  to  secun-  the  itiliabitantj< 
fWxn  all  attacks  from  the  mainknd,  and  to  allow 
them  to  develop  their  own  character  and  institutions 
tnthont  aaj  diatarbiDg  influences  from  without.  At 
the  name  time,  it  was  so  closely  connecte»l  with  the 
mainland  by  tlte  isthmus  as  to  po&scss  at  all  times 
an  anintormpted  ooaimnnicatian  with  the  rest  of 
Greece.  From  its  position,  iipproachable  only  by  a 
narrow  access  easily  guarded,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
called  by  the  ancients  tlie  aeropolia  of  Gnooa. 
(EoBtath.  ad  Dkm^  Ptr,  403.) 

IV.    RlVRR-S  AlTD  L&KO. 

Most  of  the  Grecian  rivers  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  atmosphere  for  tlieir  sufjply  of  water. 
During  five  months  of  tfaa  jaar,  iti  the  autumn  and 
winter,  rain  falls  in  large  quantities,  whieli  fills  the 
cicviees  iu  the  limestone  of  the  hills,  and  is  carried 
off  bf  torranta.  In  summer  hardly  any  rain  falls ; 
nxv\  these  torrents,  jmi  full  of  water  in  the  winter,  are 
tlicu  perfectly  dry.  Even  many  of  the  rivers,  which 
ara  partly  anpplied  by  springa,  dwindle  in  the  sum- 
mer into  very  insignificant  streams.  M  >st  of  the 
Grecian  rivers,  which  give  to  the  country  the 
map  the  appearanoa  of  %  wall-watered  district,  are 
nothing  but  winter  torrents,  to  which  the  Greeks 
gave  the  exprestdve  name  of  xc'/^^i^f.  None  of 
the  rivers  of  Greece  are  navigabla.  The  most  oon- 
Ki<!enible  in  Northern  Greece  are  the  I'cneius  and 
the  Achclous,  already  spoken  of.  To  these  may  be 
addad  tha  Eranu^  which  Ibws  thiOBgb  Aaloliaf 
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panlfci  to  tha  Adwlooi ;  tha  Sparabawa, 

drains  tlu'  Valley  between  Oeta  ,md  Otlirys  ;  the  Ce- 
pliisus  aod  Asopua  in  Boeotia;  and  tbe  Cepfaitas 
and  Diaaaa  in  Attiea,  tha  hat  of  whidi  b  diy  in 
summer,  and  only  deserves  mention  on  ac-connt  rf  itsi 
poetical  celebrity.  Tiw  chief  nver  of  Peiopotuiehas 
fa  tha  Alphaioa  hi  Araufia  and  Elb ;  MOEi  eana  lha 
Eurotns  in  Laconia.  the  ro^roiaaa  in  llaaaanBi  ad 
the  Peneioa  in  Nortiiem  £lis. 

Thoo^  then  ai«  few  peremtal  vivan  in  Griaea, 
the  n.atun>  of  the  country  is  favourable  to  tlwfena&- 
tion  of  marshes  aod  lakes.  Many  of  th*  pUaa  and 
valleys  am  ao  entirely  encircled  by  moimtoina  thii 
the  heavy  rains  whieh  descend  in  tJie  autn-^.n^I  and 
winter  months  find  no  outlet,  and  remain  aa  lakes 
in  the  winter  and  aa  mardiaa  m  tfaa  aumiBcr.  la 
Thessaly  are  the  lakes  Nes-stmis  and  Boebt  ii ;  ia 
Aetolia,  Trichonis ;  in  Boeotia,  Ckipaia ;  and  ia  Ar- 
cadia, Stymphalb  aad  odwra.  Tha  watara  of  aooM 
of  these  lakci)  find  their  way  thnni;rh  natural  cavi 
ties  in  the  limestone  mountain^  called  katoMtkm 
by  tha  nodarn  Gredca,  aad  after  Ibwinf  aadv 
ground  rise  a;L'ain  after  a  greater  or  le-s  interval. 
Thia  u  the  case  with  the  waters  oC  tba  Copis 
[BoBOTu],  and  of  aamal  of  tha  bbea  of  AnaaiB, 

in  which  country  this  fhaillWIIIIlWII  b  Vai^  fio> 

queot  [Arcadia]. 

v.  GsntsAL  BuiaRiu  dpov  Gbtiiw  Ton^ 

OBAFBT. 


ThetwonwatatrikiiigfeatareBinGrMbB  topngiv 
phy  are  the  mountainous  character  of  tbe  oountry  and 
the  great  extent  of  ita  aea>€oasL  Mezt  to  Swikaw- 
land,  Greaoa  b  tha  moat  monntaiikoaa  ouuntij  of 

Europe ;  but  this  general  description  ccmveys  bo 
conect  idaa  of  ita  peculiar  nature.  In  the  precedijQj 
aoeooat  wa  ha««  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
direction  of  the  mountain-ranges  or  chain:;,  but  frva 
theae  project  in  all  directions  innumerable  hra-'tcbe, 
having  very  few  valleys  or  plains  of  any  extent.  Tbcac 
pbins,  whetlier  hurga  or  small,  are  iat  tha  UMat  fst 
either  entirely  aarnmnded  by  mountains  or  open  oa 
ooe  side  to  the  sea.  At  all  times  inountaim  hava 
proved  the  greatest  barriers  to  iutercoono  ' 
neighbouring  tribes.  Each  of  the  Grecian 
sittiated  in  a  plain,  and  separated  frutn  its  nc^l^ 
hours  by  lofty  mountains,  ionjB  difficult,  and  oftso 
impossible  to  surmount,  grew  up  in  perfect  i?<(>bti<?n. 
They  had  the  less  temptation  to  try  to  scale  tbe 
lofty  barriers  whieh  aamNudad  tham,  ainoe  the  sea 
afforded  them  an  easy  communication  with  tlie  n*st 
of  the  world.  AUnost  all  the  Grecian  state£>  hsd 
nady  and  oaqr  acceaa  to  the  sea ;  and  Arcadia  W 
the  only  political  di\-ision  which  did  imA  paMW 
some  territory  on  tbe  coast. 

The  mountainuoa  nature  of  tbe  country  exercised 
an  important  influence  npon  the  politicAl  destinies 
of  the  people.  Tbe  chain  of  Lingoo  and  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountains  daiendad  Uellas  fivm  fiveign  in- 
vasion ;  and  the  mountains  in  the  country  itirlf 
rendered  it  difficult  for  one  section  of  tbe  rhcc  to 
attack  another.  Tbe  pass  of  Thannopybe,  the 
passes  over  Cithaeron,  and  those  over  the  Geraneiau 
and  Oneian  mountains  at  the  iaUimus,  could  ea&dy 
be  dafondod  by  a  faaadfnl  of  naohito  xam  agabst 
vastly  fiU[)erior  numbers.  The  sime  raiisrs  pro- 
duced a  Urge  number  of  indc}><-ndent  states,  politi- 
cally distinct  from  each  other,  and  always  disincfioed 
to  form  any  kind  of  federal  union  even  f  .<r  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  foreign  invo&ioo.  Thi*  political 
•aaantioii  bd  to  difwitf  and  hflatititiw :  and 
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intestine  w«r»  crcntuallj  proved  their  rain  by  open- 
lag  their  country  to  I'bilip  of  >tarct]onia.  (Cuinp. 
Gnte,  Bittory  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  300,  scq.) 

VL  CUIKK  PRODUfrn058. 

The  most  fertile  districts  in  Greece,  according:  to 
Thncydidw  (i.  2),  mn  Thes«alr,  Boeotia,  i  a 
prrait  part  of  Peloponnesus:  the  least  fertile  wore 
Arcwlia  and  Attica.  Wheat,  barley,  flax,  wine,  and 
oil,  wm  the  chief  prodoctiona;  bat  mnn>  careful  at- 
t'-ntinn  wwms  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  and  of  the  olive  than  up<jn  the  cereal 
fliope.  Bread  seems  to  have  been  more  ^nerally 
mtile  of  barley  than  of  wlioat.  We  arc  told  that  by 
one  o(  Sjlon's  laws  barley -lakes  were  providetl  on 
Ofdiowy  days,  and  wheaten  loaves  on  festivals,  for 
those  who  dined  in  the  Prj'taneiiim.  (Atlien.  iv. 
137.)  Tlje  hills  afforded  excellent  pa.sture  for 
OUtle,  and  in  aatinftitj  supplied  plenty  nf  tinilxT, 
thouph  they  aro  at  present  nearly  dentitutc  of  wooiIh. 
The  di«ipj»earancc  of  these  forests  has  been  one  of 
tiM  causes  of  the  diminished  fertility  of  Greece  as 
comp\r«*<l  with  ancient  times.  By  lasing  the  hlu-uic 
which  they  afforded,  the  springs  have  been  burnt  up; 
and,  in  eonniram  ef  1m  iMirtwib  vagetatioB  has 
become  poorer. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  we  find  hones,  asses, 
moke,  flOBan,  awioe^  iliMpi  soatai  end  dogap  Hones 
w  f-rr  not  nnmeroos  in  Gieece,  since  the  country  is 
too  mountainous  to  rear  any  numbo*.  Hence  the 
Qndc  eafaby  wia  alwaya  iadgnifleant  Mulee  were 
extensively  n>ed  in  Peloponnesus,  where  they  were 
found  more  useful  than  bones  in  travening  the 
moostafaia.  Swine  were  rtij  mmiarans,  and  pork 
was  a  favourite  article  of  (om],  p-^i*^  tally  amonjj  the 
Arcadians.  The  milk  of  sbeep  and  goats  was  yn- 
famdtoflMfter  com.  (Arbtot  JTSil  OL  15. 
f  5»ae(|.) 

Anionic  tfntnli  animals  we  find  mention  of  bears, 
wohn,  and  baan.  Bean  aeem  to  bam  been  com- 
mon in  the  forests  of  the  Arr.ullan  tnnnntains.  Hc- 
lodotaa  relates  that  Uuns  were  found  between  the 
Neetna  In  Thivoe  and  the  Aelideaa  in  Aetalia  (Ha> 
T'k\.  vii.  126);  and  the  existence  of  linns  in  Greece, 
at  least  at  an  early  jpeiiod,  is  rendered  probable  by 
tiw  leiKend  of  tiie  Hemean  lion. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  bard  Umeetone,  of  which  were  built  thoee 
masare  Cyctqjian  waHs  and  fbrtHieationR  tlia  r»- 
mnins  of  wliiih  still  exivt  iipin  tin'-  snnim'ts  of  tlio 
hilii.  In  abnoet  every  part  of  Greece  there  were 
rich  and  varied  teina  of  marble,  affording  abondant 
and  beautiful  materials  to  tlic  anliitect  and  the 
Bcolptor.  The  best  marble-^uarrice  were  at  Carysta* 
b  Eoboea,  at  Pentelictia  and  Hyraettna  in  Attica, 
and  in  tlic  island  of  Paros. 

In  tlie  prackna  metals  Greece  waa  poor.  Gold 
and  silver  wen  fbmid  in  tlie  island  of  Siphnoe ;  bat 
the  most  productive  silver-mines  were  at  Laurium, 
in  the  south  of  Attica.  Both  copper  and  iron  wen 
firand  near  Cbalda  in  Bnlmni  mi  tinm  nan  dee 
ii«i>niaia  in  tha  nwoBtaiaa  «f  TajgatOB  in  Laoodn. 

VIL  OUKATS. 

The  cUmatf  of  flroece  wa.s  proliably  more  healthy 
in  andeat  than  in  modern  times.  The  malaria, 
wUeh  now  poiaoai  the  atmeaplwra  daring  the  aom- 
mer  months,  probably  did  not  exist  to  the  same  ex- 
tent when  the  butd  waa  mon  tbickl|y  popuUted  and 
better  cnltiTatdl.  tbndalQa  ranaika  that  cf  all 
eoontrias  in  the  world  Qneoe  iioMwiBd  the  moat 


happily  tempered  seasons  (Herod,  iii.  106);  snd  Hip* 
pocrates  and  Ari.stotle  considen-d  the  climate  as 
highly  favourable  to  the  intelleotual  energy  of  the  in- 
habitants, since  it  w:ui  e(]uaily  removed  from  the 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold.  (IIipj»ocrat.  de  Aere^ 
12,  13;  AristoU  Pol.  vii.  6.  §  1.)  But  owing  to 
the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  to  its  loAy  mountains 
and  depressed  valleys,  the  climate  varies  preatly  in 
ditTerent  districts.  In  the  highlands  in  the  interior 
the  winter  is  often  long  and  rigonms,  the  snow  lying 
npfm  the  ground  till  late  in  tlie  sj.rin;::  wliiie  in 
the  lowlands  open  to  the  wa  tliiTt-  is  hardly  ever  any 
severe  weather,  and  snow  is  alinmt  entirely  unknown. 
Minicm  travellers  who  h.ave  .suffeifd  from  excosivo 
told  and  8iK)w-*.t*)nii.s  ]»a.s.sinf;  tlirouph  H<ieotia  in 
the  middle  cfFehrnary,  have  found  upon  arriving  in 
Attica  warm  and  penial  weather.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  month  of  March,  truvcllcrs  find  midwinter  on 
the  hijrhlaiida  of  llantineia  and  Te^ea  in  Arradui, 
spring  in  Argos  and  I.aconia,  and  almost  the  lif-if 
of  summer  in  the  plain  of  Kalamdta,  at  the  head  of 
the  Messenian  golf.  To  a  native  of  the  northern 
latitudes  of  Enropo  one  of  the  most  striking  phaeno- 
mcna  of  the  Grecian  clintatc  is  the  transparent  ■ 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  brilliant  colooiinff 
of  the  jiky:  though  even  in  this  point  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  various  parts  of  Greece; 
and  the  Athenian  writen  f^aenUjjr  conlnafe  the 
tliick  .and  damp  air  of  Boeolin  with  tho  l^htand 
dry  atmosphere  of  Athens. 

VIII.  VoU'ANIC  CiiAxora. 

Traces  of  volcanic  agency  are  visible  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  althoogh  no  volcanoea,  dtter  In  ae- 
tivity  or  extinct,  arc  found  in  the  country.  There  were 
hot- springs  at  Thermopylae,  Aedepsus  in  Kuboea, 
and  other  pbeea;  hot  the  peninank  cf  Methana 
in  the  Peloponnesm,  opposite  .\etriiia,  and  the  island 
of  Tbera  in  the  Aq^aean  are  the  two  spots  which 
exhibit  the  dearest  tracca  cf  vokanic  agency.  The 
greater  part  of  Methana  consis-ts  of  trachyte  ;  and 
here  in  historical  tinnes  a  volcanic  eruption  took 
pboe,  o{  which  the  partieobn  an  nNided  both  bjr 
Stralw  and  Ovid.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59 ;  Ch:  Met.  xv 
296,  seq.)  In  this  peninsuk  then  are  still  two  hot 
snlphareoas  apringa,  near  one  of  wUdi  odst  m« 
tiges  of  volcatuc  enij  fion.  The  island  of  Then  ia 
covered  with  pumice-stone;  and  it  is  niated  1^ 
Strabo  (I  e.)  thai  en  one  eeeaslon  flamee  bnret  oat 
from  the  sea  between  Tliera  and  the  neighbonrin:; 
isbmd  of  Therasia,  and  that  an  island  was  thrown 
np  fhor  atadia  in  dieamferencft.  In  modera  timea 
there  have  been  eniiifions  of  the  wime  kind  at  Thera 
and  its  neighbourhood :  of  one  of  the  roost  terrible, 
whidi  ccenmd  in  1650,  we  posaeaa  n  drcnmatantid 
ai  count  by  an  eye-witness.  (Itoaa^  i?dien  wfdm 
Griech.  Jntelitf  vol  i  p.  194.) 

Earthqnakea  havo  in  all  agea  been  of  fiwqnent  oe- 
cnrrcnce  in  Oeecc,  especially  in  PeU){»onni>su.-».  l.a- 
couia  was  called  a  land  easily  shaken"  (jiiatitrros  if 
Anm«rir4,  Strab.  viB.  p.  S67)t  and  in  the  terrible 
earthiiuake  which  haj.jiened  in  li.  r.  4G4,  not  nioro 
than  hvo  bouses  are  said  to  have  been  left  standing  at 
Sparta;  mon  than  SO.OOO  penons  wen  beliend  to 

have  j»erisli(il,  and  !ju;ro  iiixiscs  of  rock  were  rolled 
down  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Taygetua.  (Thoc. 
HI.  89;  Died.  d.  63;  Phit.  Ckn.  16.)  On  the  Pe- 
loponne^ian  shores  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  the  earth- 
quakes have  been  still  mon  destractive.  In  cunae- 
qinanca  cf  tba  wsna  having  no  ontlet  faito  a  wido- 
sprcad  and  open  aea^  tbij  hare  in  thco  <  onvnUcoa 
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Tmibad  ttpon  the  land  and  swallowed  npvhobcitiM. 
TliM  mv  the  hte  of  Helioe  and  Bun,  wbkk  in  one 
iaj  (b.  o.  373)  disappMunad  from  Adudt.  [Hb- 
UCB.  J  Similar  disasters  have  occurred  in  the  .same 
netfrhboarlndd  ia  wbngnwit  times.  In  tbs  reign 
«f  TilMias  tlM  hduMtnrts  wen  nfiwcd  from  tn- 
atioo  in  consequence  of  their  suifering  from  an 
Mrtb^ttalw  (Tac^aikiT.  13);  and  in  1817  the 
toirn  of  Fofft'tM  (tb«  aident  Aepnm)  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  Helice  and  Bura,  since  the  sea 
rushed  inland  with  f^reafc  foica  and  inundated  all 
tb«  lerel  immcdiateljr  hdm  tha  town  (Leake, 
Jtforao,  v«L  iy.  408> 

DC  MoDnor  WornxB, 

Greece  was,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  IGtli  ccn- 
torjr,  almost  an  unknown  Goantiy  to  the  western 
nations  of  Eorops.  In  1573,  sooa  after  Greek  Ind 
bee;un  to  be  Rtudied  in  Germany,  Martin  Kr.iiL>i,  or 
CBiwua,  professor  at  Tttbingen,  contrived  to  open  a 
coiTCspoiidence  with  some  leamed  Graeks  in  Ooii* 
stantinopie ;  and,  in  one  of  his  letters  aildresjitnl  to 
TbeodoTD  ZjrgomaUs,  be  states  that  it  was  the 
general  op'uiion  in  Germanj  tint  Atbens  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  wishcti  to  know  from  his  correspondent 
whether  this  is  the  truth.  ZjrgoouUas  answers  that 
he  had  frequently  visited  AHmu;  hot  in  his  attempt 
to  de^icribe  the  antiquities  of  Atbens  he  cnminits  many 
blunders,  amcmg  other  things,  calling^e'Fantbeoii 
Parthenon.  The-faiftrmation,  thus  cbtafaied,  Cm- 
\«w  "published  in  his  Turco-Graecia,  of  which  the 
first  book  contained  the  political  history,  the  seouod 
the  codeuastical,  and  the  remaining  six  his  corre- 
apoodenoe  with  the  learned  Greeks.  Dksiiayes, 
who  was  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1621, 
visited  A  t hens  in  1 62 1 ,  and  wrote  some  Ob$erwMHonM, 
which,  though  of  little  value,  are  interesting  as  the 
flnt  account  of  any  part  of  Greece  from  the  personal 
observation  of  a  nadve  of  Western  Europe.  Deshaycs 
supposed  the  Parthenon  to  be  tiie  Church  of  tlio 
Unknown  God.  Some  years  afterwards,  Pai^xeriis 
(Paulmier  de  Grentemesnil),  a  French  nobleman  of 
NonnatKly  taA  B  schohir,  who  died  at  Caea  ia  1670, 
undertook  a  voyage  into  Greece  f<v  the  purpose  of 
illus  nting  its  ancient  geography.  His  work,  en- 
titled Oraeeiae  Descriptio,  of  which  a  second  edition 
was  published  in  1678,  Lugd.  Batav.,  was  the  first 
of  any  value  upon  Grecian  geography,  but  it  gave 
•aaoeottnt  of  only  lUyricum,  ilacedouia,  E})irus,  and 
Aramania.  In  1674,  Nointkl,  who  was  sent  as 
French  ambassadur  to  the  Porte,  carried  with  him 
a  young  artist,  named  Carrky,  who  for  about  five 
weeks  was  employed  in  making  drawings,  which  are 
now  in  the  National  Library  of  Vmls,  and  are  of 
great  interest,  as  among  them  are  the  architectural 
decorationa  of  the  Partbeaon,  which  was  then  aUnost 
eatirs. 

Aaew  era  in  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  geography 
commenced  with  Si*on,  a  French  pliysii  ian  at  Lyons, 
and  Sir  George  Whf.lkii,  an  Eii;:lishman.  who 
travelled  together  through  Attica,  lioeotia,  Phocis, 
and  L'loiis,  in  1G75  and  167G.  Sjmi  piihlished 
hi.i  account  of  their  travels  und<r  ilie  title  of 
Vofoge  ditaUe,  de  Dtlmatk,  de  Grvct,  et  du  l.i- 
mail,  fait  en  1676  par  Jacob  Sp<m,  J).  jV.,  ft 
George  IVheier,  Otntilkomtm  Angloit,  Lyon,  1G78. 
'Wbeler,  wIm  waa  a  more  careful  observer  than 
Spon,  gave  his  account  of  their  travels  four  years 
Ikter,  under  the  title  of  Joumey  into  Greece  in 
eompattif  of  Do^or  Sjpomf  Londm,  I68S.  The 
leariMd  GieelK,  Mblriob,  wmta  al  Naapaclu,  ia 


1682,  a  work  upon  general  geography.  In  "xh:  h 

g'vca  some  valufhle  information  npoa  many  pbeet 
OfBsee,  which  he  had  vidtad  in  person,  and  ai 
whik  h  he  ha.s  also  preserved  many  inscriptioos  thit 
have  been  subsequently  lost.  This  work  was  fint 
pafaiUied  at  Vcrioe.  in  1798,  wider  tha  tilfe  sf 
Fttriypa^la  waXatd  icol  vta  (rvWtxOfTira  4k  Sia^ 
P»v  3iry7yn^Asr  waAaiMr  r«  mak  ptrnw,  and  «f 
which  a  anoad  adition  appeared  at  the  wmeat  piM 
in  1807*  Tha  Bext  work  of  importanoe  was  by 
the  Freaoh  hofeuist,  TovanwoKt,  who  trmv«Ued 
through  tlie  islands  of  tha  Levut,  sod  odv 
countrit^s  on  the  coasts  of  the  Levant,  in  1700 — 
17U3.  Thoogh  his  journey  was  nndcTtakrn  chk^ 
with  a  sdentSie  obj«ct,  he  givea  as  an  iiittiasliai 

account  of  the  anticjuities  of  theceontries  which  b* 
visited.  Ilia  work  was  pubUihed  afkw  has  death,  ia 

1717,  2TQl8.4t&,ttnd«'tb6  title  of  JMstins  dm 

Voyage  du  Levant  fait  par  ordrr  du  Roi  :  it  wis 
transUted  into  Kngliah,  and  pablished  ia  I<nnd«n, 

1718,  2  Tola.  41a.   FouilMoirr,  wlio  trwrfhid  ta 

Cmtco  in  1729,  by  order  of  Louis  X\'^  copied  a 
lar^re  number  of  inscriptions,  which  he  d^tosited  in 
the  lioyal  Library  of  Paria.    He  boasted  at  hmnag 

defaced  the  inscriptions  which  he  copi«.>d,  and  also  of 
having  destroyed  the  renuiias  of  several  Greeiaa 
cities :  but  he  greatly  exaggerated  his  baHiaiQBS 

proceedings,  and  his  chief  object  in  making  the 
boast  was  that  he  might  palm  npon  the  workl  a 
number  of  forged  Inscriptions :  fur,  tbongh  H»«l 
Rochette  defended  the  genuinencM  of  these  in&iTi/v. 
tions  (Lettre  tur  TAuthenticite  de*  Itucriptiont  de 
Foumumt,  Paris,  1819),  it  is  now  admitusd  tiiat 
many  of  them  are  fufcries. 

In  1751  SruABT.  an  English  artist  at  R<wne,  k- 
companieil  by  Revrtt,  another  artist,  travelled  ta 
Greece,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  three  year>  ^ 
Ath^.  The  result  of  their  labours  was  the  cele- 
brated AntigtUttes  of  Athms,  of  which  the  first  vo- 
lume appeared  in  London  in  1762.  The  second 
volume  was  published  after  Stuart's  death,  eiiited  by 
Newton,  in  1790  ;  the  third,  by  Keveley,  lu  17»4  ; 
and  the  ftortb,  by  Woods,  in  1816.  RoveU  luui  uo 
connection  with  this  work  after  the  publication  of  tta 
firbt  volume  ;  and  in  the  h.'une  year  in  which  it  ap- 
peared the  Society  of  Dilettanti  engaged  him,  t». 
gether  with  Mr.  Pars  and  Dr.  Chandler,  to  undertake 
an  aniitjuarian  journey  to  Greece.  Chaxdlrk  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  researches  in  Greece  sad 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  volume  relatinc  to  <  trw« 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  177G.  Chandler  was  a  n.aQ 
of  learning,  and  did  much  to  illastntatha  geography 
of  Greece  ;  but  he  has  been  justly  censnre'4  l.y  Leake 
for  having  omitted  to  cite  the  ancient  aulhorities 
when  he  had  recourse  to  tliem.  in  cooseqasBOt 
which  it  is  often  ditficult  to  test  the  acfura<  v  tf 
his  conclu-sions.  CnoiSKfi^CtoiFFitR  |Mibh:Jhed, 
in  1782,  bis  Vvynrit^  pitturtsqw  de  la  Gree€,  voLL 
foj.,  which  is  a  imnil^dme  Uxik,  but  of  critical 
value,  in  1784  he  was  sent,  as  French  ambassatior, 
to  Constantinoplo;  and  in  1809  he  published  the 
first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Voyaf^'f  piUo- 
rejque^  which  is  luui  h  mure  carefully  eiccuted  than 
tlie  flnt  volume.  The  second  part  of  the  second 
volume  a|'p^ared  in  1820.  after  the  author's  death 

SiuTiiour  and  IIawki.nh  visited  Greece  together 
in  1786 ;  and  Sibthorp  uitdertocJc  aaoUicr  jooiB^f  to 
the  counlrr  in  1794.  His  «J)ject  was  to  funn  aoOBK 
piete  Flora  uf  Greece ;  aixi  on  his  death,  in  1796^  ha 
beqneathed,  hgr  hia  will,  to  the  Untnni^  iKhM, 
aa  eatato  of  aCKML  a-jear  for  tha  parpae  of  paUiah- 
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in^  a  Fiora  Graeca  in  10  folio  Tolnmes,  with  100 
jiUtM  in  each,  and  a  Prodr<mu$  of  the  wnrk,  with- 
out plates.  TheM  works  afterwards  appcuml ;  and 
extracts  from  the  Jowmlof  his  Travels  w«n  given 
hy  Walpole  in  Memoin  relating  to  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Lond.  1817,  4to.,  and  io  Travels  to 
Tarious  Countries  of  the  East,  Land.  18S0,  4to. 
In  both  of  these  works  than  «n  alto  aane  TAhuUe 
papers  by  Hawkin?. 

Of  the  numerous  books  of  trarehi  in  Greece  which 
lifivp  appr.iroil  in  the  present  century,  the  fiillowiiif; 
require  iiienlion  : — Toi  t^i  KVii.i.K,  Vvyayt  tn  Mo- 
rfc  it  Constantinople,  tn  . I  Ibanir,  et  4imt  phtsieurs 
ontrnt  Parties  de  I'Empire  Othomnn,  pendant  les 
atmees  1798  et  1801  :  bat  thi^  well-known  work  is 
fliU  «f  gnat  faiaeaincieB;  and  the  author,  probably, 
did  not  visit  many  of  the  pln<p>i  wliich  !ir  df-iribes. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  Frt'ncli  cotimiI  ut  Janinn, 
where  he  nmM  wvaral  years,  and  from  whence  he 
visited  the  adjoining  conntrics,  Thpssaly,  Epirus,  &c. 
The  results  of  thctie  travels  appeared  in  a  new  work 
^Voyage  dimt  ktGrie$,  Ma,  1890—1891, 5 vda. 
8vo.    This  work  is  of  more  value  than  the  former 
one,  but  still  most  be  Qsed  with  caution.  Hobhouse, 
Journey  tkrou^  Albania^  md  oA*r  Prcuinees  of 
Turk';/  ill   Fiirope  and  Asia,  to  Comtntifitmplr, 
during  the  gears  1809  and  1810,  London,  1613. 
H.  HoLLAKD,  TVomI*  <a  tic  Tomim  Islands,  AIU^ 
MM,  Tkessalg,  Mncedmia,  (fc.,  during  the  years 
1819       1813, London,  1815;  and, 2ud ed.,2voU. 
9fa.  1819.  DoDwittx,  A  (^atsteal  and  TopogrO' 
J  Jural  Tour  throuijh  Greece,  during  tlie  f/cars  ISOl, 
1805,^  1806,  London,  1819,2  voU.4ta^— the  oiosl 
iraloaUe  irtriiai  Gn^m  geopnphy  that  had  hitherto 
apiWinilll,  WA  niW  irhirh  may  still  be  con.stiltcil  with 
adraal^ga.   Sib  W.  Gkll  travelled  in  Greece  at 
the  Hma  thna  aa  Dodwall,  and  partly  in  company 
whh  him;  and  his  works  are  of  still  more  value  tlian 
the  Travels  of  the  latter.    They  are: — 1.  Jti- 
nsrarg  oj  lie  Uoraa,  Lond.  1817;  9nd  od.  1897: 
S.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  unth  a  Commentary  of  Pau- 
tmdas  and  Strabo,  Lond.  1818  (containing  only 
ArgoKs)  :  3.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  Lend.  1819  : 
4.  \arrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Aforea,  Lond. 
182.3.    But  it  is  to  Cou)Nel  Leakk  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  roost  valuable  informatioD  which  we 
yet  poeoMawqwctii^  many  parts  of  Greece.  Afirst- 
rato  oWnrer,  a  good  scboUir,  and  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  great  sagacity,  he  oombined  qoalities 
iBidy  fimnd  in  the  same  individoal,  and  may  safely 
ht'  pronounced  the  first  geographer  of  the  age.  He 
travtUt'd  in  Greece  for  several  years  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prfe>ent  century  ;  but  it  wa.s  long  before 
hp  publishtnl  detailed  accounts  of  these  travels.  His 
works  are: — The  Topography  of  Athens,  tcith  some 
JUmatki  am  its  AntiitdHUt  Lond.  1821,  8va;  of 
this  work,  a  second  wiition  appejinni  in  1841.  accom- 
panied by  a  second  volume,  on  The  Jhrni  of  Attica, 
which  had  originally  appeared  in  tht*  Transactions 
of  the  I!>>v,t1  Society  of  Literature :  Tmri  U  in  the 
Morta,  with  a  Map  and  Plans,  Loud.  1830,3  vols. 
8vo.:  Travels  in  Northern  Graeee,  Lond.  1835, 
4  vols.  8vo. :   Peloponnesiaca  ;  a  Supplement  to 
Travels  in  the  Morea,  Lond.  1846,  8vo.    This  last 
work  was  written  in  coniseqnence  of  the  researches 
of  the  Krrnch  Coimnis-ion  in  the  Morea,  spoken  of 
below,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  large  map  of  the 
l^loponneaoa,  redneed  from  tiio  French  map,  on  a 
scale  of  .Mintetliing  more  than  a  third,  but  not  with- 
out some  variations.    We  may  cloKe  our  notice  of 
iha  works  of  Ei^bh  tntoUen  in  Onm  with 
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CoLOitKL  Mukk's  valuable,  though  nnpretendingi 
volumes,  cntitkd.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  Kdiubui^gb,  1842,  2  vols., 
whch  we  hsvo  frequently  c<^ahadf  ia  the  cooim  of 
this  work,  with  great  advantage. 

Of  the  OKxlem  French  and  German  work.s,  wo 
matt  minlioil  first  the  publications  of  the  Fukxch 
Commission  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  and 
Archaeology,  which  was  sent  to  the  1'cloponne.sus 
in  1829,  and  mnained  tliero  two  year^.  These 
publications  are : — Exptditiun  Sciaitijiipie  de  M</ree, 
ortlotinte  par  le  Gourtmement  Francis,  par  Abel 
Blouet,  Amable  Ravou^i^,  Achille  PoiroC,  Tr^, 
et  Fmi.  do  Gonniay,  Paris,  1831 — 1 838, 8  Tols.  fa : 
Travaux  de  la  Htction  des  Sciences  Physiques,  sous  la 
direction  de  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Paris.  1831 .  fb.: 
Itecherches  Geographiques  sur  les  Ruines  de  la 
Morie,  par  M.£.Pouillon  Bobhiye,  Paris,  1836, 4to.: 
also,  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  Belation  da  Vagage  da  la 
Cmnmittion  Scientifqiie  de  Moref.  Paris  et  Strasdk, 
1837, 2  voht.  8vo.  This  Commission  also  coustnacted 
•  map  of  the  FdopouMraa,  en  a  aealo  of  tin 
two  linnd red-thousandth  part  of  ri  <]i';;rep  of  latitudcif 
or  twenty-one  English  inches  aud  three-fifths. 

RcMBi  wba  nrided  aevond  yean  at  Athens,  whero 
he  held  the  j"iost  of  p^>^('^^()r  in  the  univr  rsity,  and 
who  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Greece,  has 
paUUMd  Mfml  Taloahlo  woriti;— JteMSMiBMl  JM. 
serouten  dtirch  Griechenland,  Berlin,  1841 ;  vol.  i., 
containing  travels  in  Peloponnesus,  is  all  that  haa 
appeared  of  tUa  work:  Aeisoi  oaf  dm  OrieMsektm 
Inseln  desAegdUchen  Mt  eres,  .Stuttjrart  &  Tiibingnif 
1840,  2  vols.  8vo.;  the  third  volume  appeared  io 
1845,  and  the  lonrtb  at  Halh  in  1859:  Wonder- 
ungen  in  Griechenland,  Halle,  2  vols.  8vo.  1851. 
Cue  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  modem  German 
works  b  by  Cunma,  Peloponnesos,  erne  hbtoiisA' 
geographische  Beschrtibung  der  Hulbinsel,  G<Hh. 
2  vols.  8v&  1851—1852.  Beaidtt  these,  the  fol- 
lowing  worka  all  deserve  mention,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  particularly  valuable.  Forchhammeic, 
HeUeaUca  Griechealaad  im  Neam  das  Alte^  Berlin, 
1837.  VmiCTi,  JMfen  md  Forsekungen  in 
GriecKenkmd.  Krster  Theil, /^eise  uber  Delphi  durch 
Phocis  md  Boeotien  Ins  Theben,  Biemen,  1840. 
BirciioN, La  Grice  contiaentide  et  la  Mor(e;  Voyage, 
Se'jour,  et  Etudes  Hittorigaes  en  1840 — 41,  Pariji, 
1843.  FlBDUUt,  JSeue  durch  alU  Theile  des  K6- 
nigrei^es  Grkdienkaidt  Leipsig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1840 
—41.  Aldeniioven,  Uia£min  dsteriptif  do 
VA  ttique  et  du  PelojKmnese,  arte  cartes  et  plans 
topographiques,  Athens,  1841,  taken  almost  entirely 
from  the  publications  of  the  French  CommiAsion. 
BltAMDia,  Mittheilungen  uber  Griechenland,  3  vols. 
1842.  Stkphani,  Peise  durch  einige  Gegenden  des 
ndrdlichen  Griechenlandes,  Leips.  1843. 

The  following  are  the  chief  systematic  works  on 
the  geography  of  Greece : — Maxvert, Geographie,  of  • 
which  tlie  indume  containing  Thsesaly  and  Epima 
appeared  in  1812,  and  the  one  containing  Northeni 
Greece,  Peloponnesus,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago in  1822;  but  ntithcf  is  of  much  valoe. 
Kiu  sK,  Hellas,  oder  geographisch-anfiquarincfie 
lHir$tt:!lung  des  alien  Griechenlandes,  Leipz.  3  voU. 
8va  1825—1827,  which,  boiidea  the  general  intr». 
duction,  contains  only  an  account  of  .\ttica,  Mcparis, 
Bueotia,  Phocis,  Doria,  Locris,  Aetolia,  and  Acamania. 
CitAMKK,  A  QaograpUad  and  Bistorieal  Dsser^ 
tiini  of  A  ncirnt  Gn  ece,  vith  a  Map  and  a  Plan  of 
Athens,  3  vols.  bvo.  Uxf.  1828.  Uo»fmam(,  (^rte- 
«ke$dmd  amidU  Gritdim  ka  AUmikaa^  I^pufe 
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1841,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Fokbiokr,  fTnndbtich  der  alien 
Oeographie,  3  vols.  8vo.  lA-ip.  1842 — IS:  but  the 
park  idating  to  Greece  contains  little  more  tbnn 
in«Te  jrfepenccs  to  ancient  aathors  anil  modeni  works. 
The  numerous  monographs  on  separate  countries 
and  iihiid*  an  givn  under  their  rc>po<  tive  names. 
A  trnod  penor.il  aroount  is  given  by  K.  O.  Miii.t,EK, 
in  his  work  on  the  Doriam ;  bj  Tiiiiu.walu  aud 
GftoTB,  in  their  Buioriet  of  Greetx ;  and  by 
WoKDswonTii.  in  liiv  drt-ece,  Pictorial,  Dfsi^l/>(irr. 
and  UistoricaL  The  best  collection  of  Map^  ot' 
Grtaoa  is  1^  KmtMaT^T<^p<yrnpkitek-HiHorucher 
A  tin*  vrm  Ilelloi  vnd  dm  odlmiiekm  Colomm  m 
24  BlaWsm,  Berlin,  1846. 

ORAEt^IA  MAGNA.   [Maoka  Okatcia.] 

GRAIorKM.  [Garoceu.] 

GliAMATUM,  a  pluce  in  Gallia  between  Kpa- 
mandonm  and  Larpi  [EpAMAimimvM];  but  it 
it  notontain  that  the  name  onpht  to  apj^-ar  in  the 
Itio. :  and  if  it  should,  we  have  no  evidence  where 
it  u;  tboDirh  Ukart  mja  that  it  is  Olmmagnif. 
D'Anvill''  li.'Ls  hia  omul  kind  cf  goaM :  he  mnkrs  it 
Craaviliar*.  [G.  L.J 

GRAMMITJH  (rpift/uw,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of 
Crete,  which  Connielli  (H;><  k,  Krrta.  vol.  i.  p.  434) 
has  placed  to  the  SW.  of  KacosidherOf  but  on 
Faahler's  map  it  is  identified  with  Eremopoti,  on 
theR'cMst.  [E.  H.  .11 

GRA'MPIUS  MONS,  in  Britain,  the  scene  of 
QalitacuiTs  nmtance  to  tlie  Roman  arms « do 
Grampian  Hills.   (Tac.  .4^riV«. -JO.)    [H.  G.  L.] 

GRANDE,  a  station  which  the  Jerusalem  Itioo- 
rarv  places  on  tlie  Egfnatian  Way,  14  H.  P.  fhrni 
Cffl.-te.  (Comp.  Tsftl,  di  Fiat  Egitat.  r„ri.  Ocrid. 
f.42.)  i£.B.J.] 

GHANDIMTRUM.  [Oallakcia.] 

GRANI'CUS  (^pd*'»^o^),  a  river  in  Troos  which 
had  its  source  in  Mount  Cotjlus,  a  branch  of  Ida, 
and  ilowin;;  through  the  Adrastian  plain  emptied 
itsdf  into  the  I'ropontis.  (Horn.  //.  xii.  21 ;  St  nib. 
Xiii.  pp.  582.  587,  602;  Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  v.  40; 
Ptol.  T.  2.  §  2.)  This  little  stream  is  celebrated  in 
history  on  account  of  tho  M^'nal  victory  ptinedonita 
banks  by  AloxaiuitT  thp  Gn'st  over  the  Persians  in 
B.  c.  334,  ami  anuther  paintnl  by  Lucullus  over 
MiUuidates  ( Arrian,  ^noi.  i.  13 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  19 ; 
Plot  AlfT.  24,  Luciill.  1 1 ;  Hor.  iii.  5.)  Some  trn- 
Tellers  iibiititV  the  Granicus  with  the  Dimotico 
(Clii.sbull.  Travels  «M  TWfay,  p.  60),  an.l  others 
with  tlio  Kodshn-fu.  [L.  S.] 

GIUNIS  {Jpdyit^  Arri an,  Jnd.  c.  39),  a  small 
lifOT  of  Panda,  to  wUch  tin-  fWt  of  Near^na  came. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  il'niht  tliat  it  is  the  vmie 
stream  as  that  called  by  D  Anville  and  Thevenot 
the  Botchttvir.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  river  «f  A hmhir. 
Niebuhr  s[>caks  of  a  stream  whicli  [msses  (ira  and 
flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf  (7>ar«7,j,  vol.  ii.  p.  91). 
Can  GrA  be  considered  as  preserving  port  of  the 
anrient  name?  (Vinccati  Fcf.  t^N«mxk»i§,  vol  i. 
p.  400.)  [v.] 

GRANNONUM,  in  Gallia,  **in  Litlora  Sasonico," 
acconlintr  to  the  Notitia  Imp.  Sansi^n  supposed  it 
to  be  Granville,  D'Aovilie  and  otiiers  guc^ss  other 
names ;  Mid  IVAnTilla  finds  places  both  for  Gran- 
nona  and  Grannonum.  [(J.  L.] 

GBANUA  {Tpanva),  a  river  in  the  extreme 
aonth-east  of  Oeraumj,  to  the  eonntiy  of  the  Qnadi, 
and  emplyinp  il>clf  into  the  Danube.  Its  mo<lcm 
name  is  Groan.    (Anton.  Mtditat.  i.  17.)  J[L.S.] 

QBATIA^A  (rpoTioi'dX  a  town  on  the  feinUar 
of  nijrionm,  not  ftr  fion  Moeiia.  (Fnoofk  BdL 
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C  <th.  i.  d^  Aed.  iv.  11  ;  Ilicn.  ].  p.  r,.j7  )  Tb* 
niLiucrn  tuwn  of  Gracsanicia,iia  the  left  bank  ot':L« 

river  Drina,  ia  Mdd  t»  oeennr  die  idta  of  the  aurieai 
GniHana.  FJ*  S.1 

GRATIANO'POLia  [Culabo.] 

GRATlATiUM  COLLIS  (4  Ai#ot  I  Xcynw: 

M.  Ghuriano),  a  well-woo<]eii  rsnce  of  liilU.  in  tb* 
Regio  Syrtica  of  N.  Africa,  200  stadia  frum  tk 
sea,  contuning  the  soorDai  of  the  river  Civm 
(Herod.  iT.  175:  Callim.  ap.  SekoL  Pind.  P%tk. 
V.  32  ;  Delia  Cella,  Viaggio,  p.  29.)  [P.  Sj.] 
GRA'VII.  fOAUJiacu.] 

GRAVINUM,  a  station  in  Gallia.  pT.-ic>d  In  \\» 
Table  on  a  road  from  Joliobooa  {IMi^omiu)j  vhkk 
joins  anotlierinad,tii>tenalnnUMn  of  which  teG» 

riacum  (^Bcndofpie).  As  to  thi^  ohscare  and  aa- 
known  place,  see  D'Anviliei  A'olke,  jrc  :  I'kert, 
Gallim,puM7.  [G.Ll 

GRAVISCAE   (rpaovtaKat.  T'tol.  ;  Tf^ovt-'^.-.^ 

StntbA  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Ktroria,  between  C<aa 
and  Ciastmm  Noran.  Wo  fanvo  no  necoont  of  ib 

existence  previous  to  the  establishment  there  x 
Roman  colonj  in  B.  c.  181  (Lit.  zl.  29;  Veil.  Vid. 
i.  15),  and  we  know  that  its  lito  had  arisinanr 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Tar.jtjinii.  It  is  not 
impossible,  indeed,  that  Gravi&cae  vonj,  dnriog  tha 
independenoe  ef  that  city,  have  serred  ai  put, 
ill  t  as  PyrL'i  did  to  the  neighbonrio|r  Caere,  bi^  we 
have  no  authority  for  the  £scL  The  mentkB 
Grariseae,  liy  Virgil  (Aen.x,  164),  in  conjunctkn 
with  Pyrp,  amoii<;  the  places  supposed  to  hsM 
taken  part  in  the  wars  of  Aeneas,  is  the  only  ugti- 
nwnt  in  ftfwref  its  icmete  antiquity;  for  the  an. 
thority  of  Silius  Italicus,  who  calls  it  "  vetere»  Gra- 
Tiacae  "  (viii.  475),  is  on  such  •  point  of  do  rakte. 
The  colony  sent  thttbsr  was  a  **  colnoia  mariticia 
civiam,"  but  seems,  like  most  settlements  of  a  liai- 
Ur  class  established  on  the  coast  of  Etniria,  to  have 
enjoyed  bat  little  prosperity;  which — in  the  ca^  d 
Graviscae  at  least — m.ay  be  ascribed  to  the  extreaa 
nnbealthiness  of  its  situation,  alluded  to  both  !>y 
Virgil  and  Rutilius.  Intempestaeque  Grari^r^/ 
Vag.  Aen.  I.  c. ;  Rutil.  /tm.  i.  282.)  It  is,  bow. 
ever,  noticed  as  a  subsisting  town  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries ;  hot  in  the 
time  of  Rutilius  (a.d.  416)  it  had  amk  iataca^ 
pletc  decay,  and  retained  only  a  few  scattered  h'weft. 
(Strab.  v.'p.  225;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  I'tol.  iiL  1.  §4; 
Rutil.  Le.;  Itm.  A/anl  p.  498 :  Tab.  Psmt.) 

The  exact  site  of  Gm^T*cae  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  discufision,  thou''h  theilata  afforded  bvanciest 


authorities  would  appear  sufliciently  precise. 
5ay!<  it  was  30()  st-uHa  fnnn  Cos5a.  and  nthf-r  Wsa 
than  1 80  from  Pyrpi :  but  the  fonncr  di?.ianc«  is 
certainly  too  great,  as  it  would  carry  as  to  a  pini 
beyond  the  river  Minio ;  and  it  is  cert.'iin,  from  Rn. 
tilius,  as  well  as  the  Itineranes,  that  Graviscae  lay 
to  the  N.  of  that  river.  On  the  other  Inad,  thedi^ 
tance  from  Pyrpi  would  coincide  with  a  p(k<;itioe  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  J/orta,  and  there 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  little  doubt  that  QmvisoM 
was  situate*!  in  the  nf  i;:hbonrhood  of  that  Jtr^T^m. 
Two  localities  have  been  pointed  out  as  its  exact 
sit«^  at  both  of  whiefa  then  ai*  sane  aacicBt  i^Mw: 
the  one  on  the  right  bank  of  tin-  M^irfn.  nl  r-  \ 
mile  from  its  mouth,  which  is  adopted  by  Wntplai 
and  Dennis ;  the  otlier  on  tlie  aen-«eaal,  at  •  spat 
calh-d  .S".  CUmfntttui  or  Le  SaUne,  aliout  a  mile  Sv 
from  the  month  of  the  Maria.  The  latter  most, 
aecoidinf  to  DendA  own  adminioa^  hmw  eertidrilf 
ban  n  Roman  alatiaDi  and  Msina  In  hnva  tht  bart 
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ddm  to  nprnnt  Am  Ronun  eeknj  of  OmlKM. 

If  tlicre  over  pxi;>to<l  an  KtroscAtj  town  of  tht  UIM, 
it  U  higblj  probable  that  it  my  !»▼«  ooenpied  a 
•ooMwIiat  driferfBt  tHa  (Douiis,  Elrm^  vol.  I 
pp.  387— ngj.) 

The  anoexed  coin,  with  the  Greek  legend  rPA,  is 
cammMif  mmSguei  to  Gnrieeae;  bat  this  attri- 
Katian,  thouglj  aiJmltted  bj  Eckhel  (toI.  i,  p.  92), 
ia  certainly  errooeous.  It  belongs  to  some  town  of 
ApoKa  or  Calabria,  bnt  its  correct  attribation  has 
not  yet  been  dctcnninetl.  (Mtllingen,  NumUtiia- 
Uqtie  de  Uudkf  pfi.  1 4«,  172.)         [£.  U.  B.J 
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COIN  ASSIOXBD  TO  OltAVISCAE. 

GRINN£S,  a  place  in  Northern  Gallia,  mentioned 
\j  Taetkaa  {BkL  20)  in  his  hisloiy  oTthe  insnr. 
rw  titin  of  Civilis.  Tlic  Table  places  Crir.nrs  on  a 
rood  between  >«oviomagus  {Nffmtgen)  and  Log- 
dunnin  (Zetdlni).  It  is  18  M.  P.  from  Novioma^  to 
Ad  DiUKlcrirtium  [nt  onKf  iMrM,  An],  and  9  M.  P. 
from  Ad  Duodecitiium  to  Urinnea.  The  next  statioa 
after  Giibms  la  Cospinginm,  18  11  P.  It  seems 
that  hardly  any  two  geograp]!.  r->  agVM  about  the 
•ite  of  Grinnes.  Walckenaer  has  nomdifc  that  it  is 
WmiA  and  Jfodbfeia,  aa  he  writes  the  names. 
The  only  thin^  that  ia  oertdtt  is,  that  we  do  not 
know  where  Grinnes  is.  £0.L.] 

GRION  (r^(of),  a  chain  of  moantaios  nuining 
p;inillt  l  to  Mount  Latinris,  on  the  side  of  the 

Latmic  bay,  and  exteoding  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  IGlstoa  toBnromns  m  Gnia.  (Strsb.  xTt.  p^  635.) 
Some  identified  tills  range  with  tluit  of  Phtiiira. 
(Horn.  II  ii.  868 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  *eipa,)    TL.  S.] 

GRISELUM  {BA.  GriMliens),  a  place  In  Gallia 
Nnrhonensis.  Spon  published  an  inscription  found 
at  the  baths  of  Grtoulx^  near  RUz,  in  the  dupart- 
BHUt  of  Ba$te$  Alpea.  Greoube  is  near  the  ri^ht 
bank  of  the  Verdon,  a  little  above  its  junction  with 
the  Dwroaoe.  The  inscription  is  "  Nymphis  xi. 
Griselids."  Papon  made  the  ridiculotis  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  numerabi  marked  the  number  of 
thetse  water  nymphs.  Walckenaer  observes  that  xi. 
If.  P.  is  the  exact  distanoe  between  GreouLe  and 

GRISSIA.  [GRRA8U&] 

GROVII.  [Gallaecia.] 

GRITDII,  a  j-cojile  of  North  Gallia  ennmerated 
hy  Caesar  (B.C.  v.  39)  as  dependent  on  tho  Nenii, 
and  mentioned  nowhere  else.  D'Anville  tmds  the 
aane  in  Groetle  or  Gronde,  tJie  luime  of  a  hinall 
phce  and  cant<>n  in  CacUant,  in  Zoeland.   ^G*  L. J 

GKUII.  [GAI.I.A1XIA.] 

GBUMENTUM  (Jpodfuvrov:  Eth.  Grumentinos: 
S/tporuira),  a  city  of  Lucania,  and  one  of  the  chief 
towns  hituateU  in  the  intt-rior  of  that  province.  From 
its  inland  position  it  is  evident  that  it  was  never  a 
Grifk  scttlpmciit,  and  there  i.n  little  doubt  tliat  it 
was  a  native  Lucanian  town;  but  no  mention  occurs 
of  it  in  history  previous  to  the  Second  Punic  War. 
It-t  mmc  is  fii>t  tuiinii  in  B.  c.  215,  when  the  Car- 
thagiiiLin  genenil  Hanno  was  defeated  un<ler  its  walls 
by  Tib.  Sempronius  Longas  (Liv.  xxiii.  37):  and 
again  in  n.  r.  i!(t7,  when  Hannibil  )iini«elf,  having 
bt'ukea  up  t'ruui  hi:*  winter  quarters  in  Uruttium  and 


marched  into  Lneania,  established  bis  camp  at  Gni- 
mentnm,  where  he  was  encountered  by  the  consul 
C.  Clandiua  Nero,  and  sustained  a  .slight  defeat 
(Id.  zxrii.  41,  42).  Grumentum  appears  to  hare 
been  at  this  time  one  of  the  Liieaiiiaa  dties  that 
had  espoused  the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  was  there, 
fore  at  tliis  time  in  the  possession  of  Ilannihal.  but 
must  have  been  lost  or  abandoned  immediately  after. 
We  hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  period  of  the  Social 
War  (n.  c.  90),  when  it  appears  as  a  strong  and 
important  town,  in  which  the  Roman  praetor  Lici- 
nius  Cra.s.sus  took  «'fuge  when  defeated  by  M.  Lani- 
pf)nius,  the  Lucanian  general.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i,  41.) 
Bnt  it  wonid  seem  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Se- 
neca and  Maerohiiis  that  it  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hiuids  of  the  allies,  and  withstood  a  long  siege 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  (Sanee.  db  Bene/.  iiL 

23;  .Ma.  P.h.  i.  11.) 

It  now  became  a  Itoman  municipium,  but  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  one  of  tlw  ftw  flonrishing  or 
considerable  towns  in  the  iiitcrior  of  I.nranla.  Strabo, 
indeed^  terms  it  a  small  place  (juKpi,  KoroiKia,  vi. 
p.  254),  mi  tiie  UbvGoloaianmi  inchides  it  among 
the  towns  of  Lucania  which  held  the  rank  of  Prae- 
fcctarac  only.  (Z.i6.  Col.  p.  209.)  But  we  leam 
from  an  inseription  that  it  eertainly  at  one  time  en- 
joyed the  rank  of  u  eolony;  and  other  in-scriptioBSf  hi 
which  mention  is  made  of  its  local  senate  and  va- 
rious magistrates,  as  well  as  the  mins  of  boildinga 
still  remaining,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  mwbt  have 
been  a  place  of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Km> 
pire.  (Memmsen,  fiucr.  R.  N.  pp.  19 — 23  ;  Fltn. 
iii.  11.  8.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  70.)  The  Itineraries 
attest  its  existence  down  to  the  foorth  centuiy,  and 
we  team  from  eeelesiasUeal  records  that  it  was  an 
epi.sco{al  jee  as  late  as  the  time  ef  Gregory  the 
Great;  but  the  time  of  its  destruction  is  onkiiown. 

The  rite  ef  Ommentam,  whldh  was  enmieonsly 
placed  by  Clnverius  at  CKlaromonte,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  ^tnao  or  Siris,  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Holsteirias.  Ite  nuns  are  iHll  Tirfble  on  die  right 
bank  of  the  river  Agri  (Aciris),  about  half  a  mils 
below  the  modem  town  of  Saponara :  they  include 
the  mnaina  ef  an  amphttlwatre,  with  many  walls 
and  portions  of  buildings  of  reticulated  masonry,  .ind 
the  ancient  paved  street  running  through  the  midst 
of  them.  Nnmerotts  faiseriptions  have  also  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  as  well  as  coins,  gems,  and  f 
other  minor  objects  of  antiquity.  (Cluver.  IlaL  p.l"^ 
1279;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cltttftr.  p.  288;  Romanelli,' 
vol-  t  pp.  399,  400;  Mommsen,  /.  c.  p.  19.)  The 
po»ition  thus  assigned  to  Grumentum  —  which  ia 
clearly  identified  by  early  ecclesiastical  records  — 
agrees  well  with  the  distances  given  in  the  Itinera- 
ries, especially  the  Tabula,  which  reckons  15  M.  P. 
from  Potentia  to  Anxia  (still  called  Ami),  and  18 
from  thence  to  Grumentum.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  104  ; 
Tab.  PeuL)  Many  of  the  other  distances  and 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  corrupt  or 
uncertain,  the  point  thus  gained  is  of  the  higbell 
importance  for  the  topography  of  Lucaniiu  [I.rrA- 
NIA.]  At  the  same  time  its  central  position,  near 
the  head  of  the  valltgr  of  the  Aciris,  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  Us  importaaoe  in  a  notary  point  of 
view.  [E.H.B.] 

GRUMUM  (Eth.  Grnmbestinus:  Grmno),  a  town 
of  Apulia,  in  the  I'eiKetian  tcrritorj',  the  name  of 
which  is  pre.-eiTcd  onlv  in  that  of  the  modern  vil- 
lage of  Grumo,  about  9  miles  S.  of  Bitonto  (Bntun- 
tum),  and  14  SW.  of  Bm-i  (Barinin),  where  ancient 
remains  have  been  found,    l^ui  there     no  doubt 
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that  the  "  Grumbestini "  of  I'linj  (iii.  U.S.  16) 
•ra  no  other  than  the  inhabitants  of  Gnimtim, 
thmi^jh  the  itlini.-  f(inn  is  .singular.  Many  numis- 
matists aiiiiign  to  Grunmm  the  coias  with  the  legend 
rPT,  which  otber  aatboritiea  leAr  to  GnmNntum 
in  Liicania.  (I^omamlli,  ToL  3.  174  ;  Se>tiiii, 
Class.  Gm.  ^.  15.)  [£.U.B.l 

GRUNAEI  (IV«nSn  and  TftHSot),  mmliaMd  bj 
Ptol,-iny  (vL  13.  §  3)  «  ft  population  of  Scvthiu. 
[bcYTJiiA/l  [B.  G.  L.1 

GBYNIUHw  GRTMIA  (r^tfrnor.  Tpiwtm:  Etk 
rpvvfvi),  one  of  tlie  At-olinn  oitit-s  in  Asia  Minor, 
40  stadia  from  Marina,  and  To  from  Klaea.  In  the 
etrty  timw  the  town  was  indept  tident,  but  afterwards 
b«came  aobject  in  Myrin.i.  It  contained  a  sanctiury 
of  AnoUo  with  an  ancient  oracle  and  a  splendid 
temple  of  white  tnarbk.  (Herod.  L  149;  Stiak  siu. 
p.  622;  Vir^;.  Kcl.  vi.  72,  Aen.  iv.  345;  Plili.T.32, 
xxxii.  21 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  rpvvot;  Paus.  i.  21.  §  9; 
Scykz,  p.  37.)  Xenophon  {IleU.  iii  1.  §  6)  mentions 
Giyniun  as  ixdon^ing  to  Gongjlos  of  Eretria;  and 
it  u  poflidble  that  the  (xutrum  Grunium  in  Phrvgia, 
from  which  Alcibiades  derived  an  income  of  .'iO  talents 
i\  ;t->  the  town  of  Grynium.  (Xep.  Alc&.  9.)  Parmenio 
tooic  the  ton-n  by  a&sault,  and  sold  its  inhabitants  as 
sUves,  after  which  the  place  swuis  to  have  decayed. 
(Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

GUGEKNI.  Tacitus  (IlUt.  iv.  28),  in  his  history 
of  the  insurrectiuu  of  Civiiin,  s]x'ak.s  of  tiie  liomon 
ooomaiider  Voeah ancam pi 1 1 at  (ii'ldulia,  and  thence 
attacking  the  nearest  districts  of  the  Gu;:emi,  who 
Itad  joined  Givilis.  They  were  Gcniuuu  who  lived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Loiver  6er- 
mnnia,  as  ayij^p.ars  from  Tacitus  (iv.  28,  v.  16). 
They  are  mentioned  by  I'hnjr  (iv.  17)  in  this  order: 
**Ubii,  Gdaaia  Agrippinends,  Qogenii,  Batavi," 
which  shows  that  ihcy  «cit  botwet-n  Cologne  and 
the  BataTonun  Insula.  W  e  may  iiifer  from  Tacitus 
(^Bitt  ir.  88)  that  GcMoba  [Gbxavba]  was  south 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Gugemi,  but  not  far  from  it. 
There  is  no  record  of  these  Germans  passing  the 
Shine,  and  thej  are  not  mentiened  bj  Caesar.  Soo' 
totiius  (August,  c.  21;  Tibir.  c.  0)  speaks  of  lljii 
and  bicambri  submitting  to  the  Bomans,  and  being 
truiepfauited  to  the  west  aide  of  the  RhinsL  In  the 
first  passage  of  Suetonius  some  read  "  Snevos  et 
Sicambroe,"  in  place  of  "  Ubios  et  Sicambros."  It  ia 
an  eld  conjeetnre  that  these  Chigemi  were  trans- 
planted Sicamliri;  whicli  may  bo  true,  or  it  may  not. 
Mure  probably  not  true ;  for  why  should  they  change 
Uieir  name,  when  the  llbii  did  not  ?  If  the  true 
nacHflig  m  Snetonitu  b  "  Suevos  "  the  Gugemi  may 
be  one  of  the  pagi  of  the  Suevi.  Bat  the  true 
n-ading  is  probably  "  Ubios."  We  may  suppose 
tlun  that  other  tribes  may  have  been  transplanted 
iM'sides  I'bii  an<l  Sicambri,  for  a  great  many  Gennan.s 
were  settled  on  thu  lei't  bank  of  tiie  Uhiiie  in  tlie 
time  of  Augustus.  [O.  L.J 

GUJUNTA.   [Maleaiies  p.  374,  1..] 

GULUS  (VovKov  Kori^ov  iK§o\ai,  i'tol.  iv.  2. 
^11:  Wad  Daah  or  Kamnrnl),  a  river  of  Maure- 
tania  Sitifensii^,  fulling  into  the  sea  between  Igilgilis 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Am|)saga.  [P.  S.] 

GUMI'GI  (Koawwris,  PtoK:  Bereskk\  a  dty  on 
the  OOast  of  Mauret:i!ii;i  Caos.iriensis,  12  M.  P. 
wert  of  Csesarea  lol;  made  a  colony  by  Augustus. 
(PUn.T.l;  /lte.iliitp.15;  Ptol.iT.S.  §  2;  Geog. 
Kav  :  A'or./l/r.)  [I'.S.] 

GUNTIA.  1.  A  town  in  Yindelicia,  on  the  road 
leedi^g  fhanCSanpodanam  to  Augusta  Vindeliconun. 
iltm.  Ant,  p.  850;  Oielli,  Aacr^  dol  8094.)  It 
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is  identified  with  tlte  nindem  Ohrr-Gunzburg,  near 
Uie  sources  of  the  river  Giin/. 

2.  (^Gunz).  a  river  in  Vindelicia,  and  a  tribTitr,rT 
of  tiie  I>auube ;  near  its  source  the  town  of  Guiitta 
was  dtnated.  This  river  is  not  cspnsalf  me^ 
tioned  by  the  ancients;  but  the  town  of  the  Mirit 
name,  and  the  expression,  "  Danabii  traoMtua  Q-an- 
tieasia'*  (Eonua.  Pimtg.  ComL  f),  ihow  that  iti 
name  waa  known  to  them.  &3 

GURAEL  [GOBYA.J 

GUSAEOS.  fGmira.] 

GURGl'RES  MONTHS,  a  range  of  moutrtains 
in  Central  Italy,  known  only  from  a  paasage  in 
Vano,  wlw  telb  ns  that  it  wis  the  ewtesB  to  difva 

thf  mules  which  were  fed  in  Urge  herds  in  tb? 
Kofeci  Campi  near  Beate,  into  these  lo^  mouotauis 

in  GargufBs  ahoe  montes,*  Varr.  R.  IL  n.\.% 
16)  for  their  summer  jiastunige.  It  i>  '-viirr.; 
that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  central  and  kigfae«b 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  bat  the  partiaUar  mean- 
tains  meant  cannot  be  identified.        [E.  H.  B.] 

GURU'LIS  (TovpovKls),  is  the  name  givm  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  3.  §  7)  to  two  cities  of  Sardinia  which 
he  distinguishes  as  GuruUs  Vet  us  (TovpovXlf  n- 
\atd)  and  Gumlis  Nova  (rovpov?d%  r»a).  The 
latter,  according  to  Ih  la  Marmora,  is  represesited 
by  the  modem  town  of  Cuglitri,  about  6  miOes  from 
the  W.  Cl  ':»^^  of  tli*-  and  12  NE.  of  the  ancieat 

Comua:  there  &till  exi^t  Koman  r\Muaim>  aa  this 
spot.  Gomlto  VeCus  is  ^uplxl^^■(i  by  the  saaM 
author  to  have  occupied  the  .-iite  of  I'cidria,  a  villain 
in  the  interior,  NE.  of  Bosa ;  but  this  is  a  men 
conjecttue.  (Oe  la  Marnumi.  Vojf.  em  Sai'Hmjm, 
vol  ii.  pp.  .366.  403.)  Ptolemy  ag.iin  n>enti 
Gumlis  Nova  in  the  8th  book  (viii.  9.  §  3) 
the  places  at  wldch  he  records  astronomical 
tio.'is,  whi-nce  we  are  led  to  infer  th.it  it  mn<t  luvf^ 
been  A  place  of  some  importance,  but  its  name  i-  i>  c 
ibnnd  in  the  ItiBerwiea.  [E.  B. 

GURZnUTAE  (rovpCovSlrai,  Procop.  dp  A^L 
iii.  7),  a  tortreas  erected  by  Justinian  in  the  Tautic 
CheiMoeae,  the  mina  of  wUdi  an  atill  oeen  at 
tuf,  to  the  W.  of  LmibaL   (OoDip.  Clarke,  Tnr. 
MoL  ilp.  258.)  ££.  B.  J.] 

GUTAE.  [Goim.] 

GUTTALUS,  a  small  river  on  the  c«K»5t  nf  the 
Baltic,  which,  according  to  Solinos  (20),  existed  en 
the  west  of  uie  Vistttta,  and  woold  thoefore  beloo;; 
to  Gcnnany;  but  Phny  (iv.  28)  places  it  on  the  east 
of  the  Vistula,  whence  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  i«r> 
matian  river,  and  is  jierhaps  the  same  as  the  nK«kra 
J*rrr/el.  [L.  S-] 

GY  AROS,  or  GY'ARA  (Viapos,  Strab.,  Steph. 
B. ;  Gyarus,  Tac. ;  t4  Tvapa,  Arrian,  Diss.  iv.  4 ; 
Gyara,  Jnv.,  Flin.;  £th.  Vvap^vs),  a  small  it-lxiui  in 
the  Aeijaean  sea,  reckoned  one  of  tJ>e  Cyclades.  a&d 
situated  S\Y.  of  Andi-os.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
was  68  (Roman)  from  Andros  and  1 2  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. (Plin.  iv.  12.  .s.  23.)  It  was  lifl? 
better  than  a  barren  rock,  though  inhabite<il  in  an- 
tiquity. It  was  one  of  the  few  spota  in  Greece 
visited  by  Strabo,  who  relates  that  lie  landed  in  ths 
island  and  saw  there  a  little  village  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  who  deputed  one  of  tbdr  nonlMr  to  go 
to  Augustus,  then  at  Corintli  af^rr  the  battle  of 
Actium,  to  b^  him  to  reduce  their  yearly  tribute  cf 
ISOdiachmae,  dnce  tbcjr  eonid  scarcely  pay  oas 
hundrcii.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485.)  So  notoriou.'*  w.is  it 
fur  its  poverty  that  it  was  said,  in  joke,  that  the 
mieala  dda  Uand  gnawed  tinoogli  inn.  {Auiiz. 
Carys.  81;  Plin.  viiL  43.  a.8S;  Staph.  B.  & 
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rJapoi).  Under  tlic  Hoinnn  empire  it  was  uscii  n« 
A  placii  of  banuhnicnt,  niid  was  one  of  the  mui>t 
dn*:i(je4l  spots  emplojod  for  that  parpOM;— 
"  Audf  aliquid  brtvihus  ttyaris  I't  carrore  difniim." 
(Juv.  i.  73;  cotnp.  Tmc.  Arm.  iii.  68,  69,  iv,  30; 
Flat.  d»  EuSL  8.)  Among  others,  tlic  philofiopher 
MuS'inhis  was  banished  tn  Gj'an>s,  in  the  reign  of 
TferuT  (Phllostr.  Yit,  Ap<»U.  vu.  16.)  In  the  tlirte 
oT'the  Antonines  a  parple  fishery  was  carried  on 
hrre  by  divers.  (Lucijui,  Toxar.  18.)  Tbc  island 
is  DOW  uninhabited,  except  iu  the  summer  time  by  a 
ftw  abephods  who  take  em  «f  tiw  floeki  wot  there 
by  some  of  the  iidiabitants  of  Syros,  to  whnni  the 
island  now  belongs.  U-ia  called  Ftoipa,  pro- 
nomwed  Jkm»  (Tomneftft,  Voffogt^  ^o>  toI«  i. 
p-  L'fi.l,  Kngl.  Trani^l. ;  Ross,  Reucn  auf  den  Griech. 
Jtuein,  vol.  i.  p.  6,  vol.  iL  p.  1 70,  set]. ;  Fiedler,  Rei$e 
4mtk  GHtekenkmd,  Tal.n.  p.  15$,  mh].)  ^ 

OYENUS.  [Cyanei-8.] 

GYQAKUS  LAC  US  (Tvytda  Ai/«n}:  Mennert% 
a  lake  in  Pbryf^a,  on  the  road  fitxn  Thyatira  to 
Sardcs,  befwetn  the  rivert  Hennus  and  Hyllus. 
(Horn.  IL  iu  864,  JU.  391 ;  Herod.  L  93;  Stmb.  ziii. 
p.  6S6:  Plin.  r.  80.)  Thia  lake 
called  Coloe,  and  near  it  was  the  necropolis  of 
fr'ardes.  ■  It  was  said  to  bare  been  made  by  hnman 
bands,  to  reoeiTe  tbe  HBten  wliich  inundated  the 
plain.  (Cempi  Henitton^  Bmmrdktt,  toL  i.  : 
145.)  [L.  Swl 

GYMXE'SIAE.  [Balbares.] 

GY'MNIAS  (Fw/wfof,  Xen.  Anab.  W.  7.  §  19; 
rrilli'd  (lymnasia  by  Dioil.  Sic.  xiv.  29),  "  a  great, 
tluurishing,  and  inhabited  city,"  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  reeehed,  in  seven  mardiM,  after  they  had 
Blade  the  passage  of  tlie  Ilarjiasns.  (Xen.  /.  c.) 
Colonel  Cliesuey  (Erpcd.  Euphrat.  vol.  ii.  p.  232) 
thinka  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the  small  town 
of  Gtmeri,  on  tlie  Kara  Su,  an  affluent  of  tlie  river 
Frdk  But  Mr.  Grote  (^UitL  of  Greece,  voL  ix.  p. 
191%  irith  reason,  thinks  it  ia  more  praliablj  tiie 
tame  as  Gumisch-Khdna,  on  the  road  from  Trebi- 
mmi  to  Erterum,  celebrated  as  the  aite  of  the 
molt  anchnt  end  eoraSdeiable  nHer  nnnee  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions."  (IT.uuiltnn,  A.<l'i  Minor,  vol. 
i.  p|l^  168,  234.)  The  existence  of  the.sf  mines,  as 
Mr.  Onite  oheeries,  fumishoB  a  planribic  cxpl mation 
of  that  whirh  would  ht;  othen\•i^e  surjiri^irifr,  the 
existence  of  so  important  a  city  in  the  midst  of 
SBcfa  barbariaat  as  the  Chalybes,  Scythim.  and 
liacmnes,  [E.  B.  J.] 

GYNAECOTOLIS  (ruyautiwo\ts,  Strab.  xvu. 
p.  803;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Plin.  v.  9.  §  :  Eth.  runu- 
Kovo^lnft),  was,  accordinff  to  the  ancient  pcogra- 
phers,  the  chief  town  of  the  Gynaecopolite  nome,  and 
ooins  Iwaring  its  impress  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  are  still 
otMl.  MsayiRiton  doubt,  however,  wbetlier  there 
wai  sneh  a  nome  or  such  a  city.  The  narTio  upcms 
rather  aUnlve  to  circumstances  unknown  than  tu  the 
pnper  appdlation  of  a  place,  and  Stophanus  of  By- 
zantium relates  no  less  than  tha-e  Ic-ind^  hy  way  of 
acroiuiting  for  it:  —  (1)  The  woiiu-n  maiiitaiutd 
the  town  again.st  a  hostile  inroad,  tluring  the  ab<tence 
of  tlioir  hu.sbanil>  and  male  relatives.  (2)  A  woin.ui 
whose  sons  had  been  maltreated  by  a  king,  took  up 
arms  and  expelled  him.  (3)  The  men  of  Naaoraiis 
were  afflict«'<l  with  the  pLiijue;  and  while  all  i.thcr 
of  the  Aegjrptian  cities  kept  them  at  bay,  the  (Jy- 
naooopefitoe,  thnm)^  eowanffiee,  admitted  them,  and 
were  named  vomen  lor  their  {lains.  Each  of  tho.-c 
stories  is  palpably  an  attempt  to  explain  tlie  name. 
D'AnTillc^njectom  that  Gjnaccowlis  is  but  an- 
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other  name  for  Anthylla  in  the  IXlta.  Thnt  city, 
a-H  Henxlotus  (ii.  97,  98)  relates,  was  appointed  by 
the  Pharaohs  to  furnish  the  Egyptian  qoeens  with 
sandals  or  some  articles  of  female  attire.  The  tribute 
of  pin-money  procured  fur  the  place  the  appellation  of 
G7iiaoeopolis,or**W«iaan4aD:"  bntsee  Anthvi.iji. 

[W.  B.  D.] 

GYXDES  (Turhit,  Hetod.  1 189;  t.  52),  a  river 
which  lia.s  been  coo^diarod  te  bekof  In  part  to  bedi 

Assyria  and  Susiana;  as  the  upper  course  of  its 
stream,  from  the  mountains  of  ilatieoe,  in  which  it 
takm  its  rise,  passes  tbnmgh  part  «f  the  ftrmsr 
country,  while  the  latter  j«rt  kdongs  to  Susiana.  if 
its  id«itification  with  the  Kerkkah  is  admissible. 
Hsradetns  is  net  dssr  Ui  Ms  acoeont  ef  the  river: 
In  one  place  (i.  189),  wlu-n'  he  sj^aks  of  Cyrus's 
croesiqg  it,  bis  account  would  answer  best  with  the 
poNtionof  the  modem  INala,  whidi  enlsn  the  Hgiis 
ne.'ir  the  ancient  Ctesiphon:  in  aiiotluT  plncc  (v.  52), 
he  seems  to  imply  a  river  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Ghoaspes  and  Sosa.  Henoe  the  most  oonfcra- 
dictory  views  of  geographers,  neiinell  (Ceoyr. 
Herod.  toL  L  ■d.  266}  has,  in  one  Phice,  coiyectared 
that  the  QjySm  Is  the  pneoot  Aislat  in  another, 
the  Mendeli.  Larcher  has  thought  the!  Herodotus 
means  only  one  and  the  same  river,  and  that  the 
MtftdeU  MSt  represents  it  D'Anrillc  appears  to 
li  ivf  thought  there  were  three  rivers  of  the  name. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  Mendeli  was 
the  ancient Gyndes;  while  it  can  hardly  have  been  the 
Kerkhah,  as  Forbiger  has  supposed.  It  is  clear  thst 
Herodotus  hati  him.self  a  very  indistinct  notion  ot'  it,a8 
he  makes  the  Gyndes  and  Araxes  (the  Aras)  b«.th 
flow  from  the  mountains  of  Matiene  (i.  202).  [V.J 

GYRISOEXl  (Ti/piffoiVoi),  a  people  of  Ui.sjcinia 
BaetiLU,  ill  thu  neighbourhood  of  Castulo.  (Plut. 
StrUrr.  3  ;  Ukcrt,  vol.  li.  pt  1.  p.  410.)        [P.  S.] 

GYia  ON,  or  GYKTONA  {Tvprtiv, Thnc,  Polyb., 
Strab. ;  Tvprtiivri,  Hotn. :  A  tA.  Tuprotvun  i  Tatdri)^ 
a  town  of  Perrbaebia  in  Theaealy,  sitnated  hi  a 
fertile  I'lain  between  the  rivers  Titarcfiiu.--  ami  Pc- 
neius.  Its  site  is  represented  by  the  modem  village 
of  rafdri.  Stnibe,  hidsed,  eonneots  Oyrton  irilh 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  (ix.  pp.  439,  441).  and 
the  Epitomiser  of  the  seventh  book  (p.  329)  places 
it  near  the  fcot  ef  Ht.  Olympus ;  but  it  b  evident 
from  fhi'  iU--(  ription  of  Livy,  wIulm-  account  has 
beeti  derived  f  rom  Poly  bins,  that  it  stood  in  some 
part  of  those  plains  In  which  Phdsnna,  Atrax, 

anil  Lari.-fui  w<  re  sitWted.  (Liv.  xxxxl  10,  xUi. 
64.)  It  was  only  eM  day's  march  from  Phalanna 
to  Gyrton  (Liv.  xKi.  A4)  ;  and  the  SchoIia»t  on 
Apollonius  (i.  40)  says  that  Gyrton  was  near  Laris.ta. 
(Leake,  Nortkem  Greece^  vol  ia.  p.  382,  vol.  iv. 
p.  534.)  It  was  an  ancient  town,  mentioned  by 
Homer  (IL  ii.  738),  and  continiuHl  to  be  a  place  of 
importance  till  later  times,  when  it  is  called  opulent 
by  Apollonius  Rliodius  (i.  57).  It  was  said  to  have 
been  the  original  atnide  of  the  Phlegyae.  and  to 
have  been  foundol  by  (h  rton,  the  broiln-r  of  I'hlegyis. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  442 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  p.  TufyTuf.) 
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The  rjrtmhiw  are  nv  ntit  ncd  amon^  the  Thee- 
nltans  who  sent  aid  to  the  Atbeniaiu  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thne.  iL 
22.)  The  name  of  the  ritv  frequently  occurs  at  a 
later  period.  (Lir.  IL  cc. ;  Polyb.  zriii.  5 ;  MdSi 
a  3 :  Plin,  it.  9.  s.  16 ;  Ptol.  iu.  13.  §  43.) 

OYTHIUM  (rv0iop,  Stmb.,  Polyb.,  riut.;  Gy- 
thiam,Liv.;  rudtlov,  Sfoj  Ji.  H.  r. :  C.ytljeum.  Cic. : 
£th.  rv0f«ln)s),  an  uiiiieiit  Aciiu<-aii  town  in  La- 
omny  aitnated  near  the  head  of  tiie  Lacoiuan  i;ulf, 
Ronth-wpst  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eurntas,  at  the  di>- 
tanci>  of  240  »lti<li.i  from  Sparta  accuriling  to  btrabo 
(viii.  p.  363),  nnd  80  Bonmi  miles  according  to 
the  Table.  This  di^t.ince  a;rrccs  with  the  43  kilo- 
metrea  wl  ich  the  French  commisbion  found  to  be 
tlw  diatanea  hf  tfce  nui  from  the  nuns  of  Oythiam 
to  the  theatre  of  Sjxirta.  In  I'olybius  Gytliinui  is 
said  to  be  30  stadia  fnHn  Sparta;  but  this  number 
ii  evidently  owniiit.  and  for  ir«^  Tyidawra  iw 
oupht  to  read  with  Miiller  xfpl  rptaxSa-ia.  (Polyb. 
V.  19.)  Gvthium  stood  npon  the  small  stream 
GytUiu  (Mela,  ii.  8).  in  a  fertile  and  weU-cnltirated 
plain.  (l'i>lyt).  v.  19.)  Its  chfM»s«'S  are  cclcbratrd 
in  one  of  Luciao's  dialogoea.  ^DiaL  Mere^.  14.) 
After  the  Dorian  oooqneat  it  Iwcwm  the  cWef  mari- 
time town  in  Laconia,  and  was  therefore  regarded 
u  tlw  portLof  Sparta.  It  waa  abo  the  ordinary 
•t«lkn  of  ttirir  ahiiw  of  war.  Aeeordingly,  when 
war  broke  out  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  Gytbium 
was  one  of  the  first  pkces  which  the  Athenians 
attacked  with  their  superior  fleet ;  and  in  D.  c  455 
it  mi  bamt  by  Tnhnidas,  the  Athenian  commander. 
(Thuc.  i.  102  ;  Di.xi.  xi.  84.)  On  the  invasion  of 
Laconia  by  KpaminondxH  iu  B.  c.  370,  alter  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  ho  advanced  as  far  .south  as 
Gythium,  but  w.is  un.iblc  to  take  it,  tJiouph  lie  laid 
sief^  to  it  tor  three  days.  (Xen.  IleJL  vi.  5.  §  32.) 
Even  then  it  mast  bava  been  well  fortified,  bat  its 
fortifications  appear  to  have  been  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  tyrant  Nobis ;  and  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Rtjmans  in  195  it  is  described  bylivjraa 
"  valida  urbs,  ct  mnltitudiiie  civinni  iricui.arumque 
et  omni  bellico  apparatu  instructa"  (xxxiv.  29). 
AofpiBtns  made  it  ooa  cf  tba  Eleothero-Laconian 
towns;  and  under  the  Roman  empire  it  again  became 
a  place  of  importance,  as  is  shown  by  its  ruins, 
wineh  bflkq;  afanort  vtdmMj  to  tba  Rcnuui 
l^friod.  Its  port,  nccordinjj  to  the  information  re- 
ceived by  Stiabo.  was  artificial  (lx*>  ^>  ^'  'P^h 

ra6ara§fut¥  ipweriif,  Stnb.  Tiii.  p.  363). 

Pnnsnni.'vs  saw  in  the  ninrkrt-jLuo  of  (Jythiam 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Uercule.s,  who  were  reputed  to 
Im  tha  IbmideiB  cf  the  city ;  near  tiiem  a  atstna  of 
IXonjrai;  and  on  the  other  side  of  tb^  market-place 
•  atatoa  of  Apollo  CameiuM,  a  temple  of  Ammon,  a 
biasen  stataa  of  Asrlepins,  the  t<nnp]e  ci whidi  had 
no  roof,  a  fountain  sacred  to  this  pod,  a  sanctnary 
of  Demeter,  and  a  statue  of  Poseidon  Gaeaochns. 
A  fountain  still  flowing  between  the  shore  and  the 
Acrojiolis  Mf'iiis  to  have  been  the  abovc-ineiitioned 
fountain  of  Asclepius,  and  thus  indicates  the  bite  of 
the  Agora.  On  the  Acro{iolis  was  a  temple  of 
Athena;  and  the  gates  of  Castor  mentioned  by 
Pausaniaa  appear  to  linve  h\\  from  the  lower  city  to 
the  citadel  (PaUA.  iii.  21.  §§  8.  9.)  Opposite  by- 
thiara  was  the  ii^Iand  CninaU,  whither  Paris  was 
8ud  to  have  eanied  off  Haloi  from  Sparta.  £Cra- 

The  cmst  on  the  mainland  south  of  Gjrthium 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Mit'onimn 
^yiiyui'ioy)  from  the  uuiun  of  Parb  and  Helen 


on  the  opposite  inland.  On  this  coaat 
of  Aphrodite  Migonitis.  and  above  it  a  movataia 
sacred  to  Dionysus  called  Larysiam  {Aaf&ewm). 
where  a  featival  wm  celebrated  to  this  c(xl  in  the 
beginning;  of  spring.  (Paus.  iii.  22.  §  1 .)  Pawk 
nias  further  describes,  at  the  distance  of  threo  stafii 
from  Gythimn,  a  stone  on  which  Onstea  is  said  to 
have  been  relieved  from  his  madness;.  This  stcae 
was  called  Ztvs  (according  to  Sylbarg,  Xewt)  «a»- 
nurras,  i.  e.  itoTaxawTT;f,  the  Reliever.  The  towii 
^fnratlionisi,  which  was  built  at  the  liecinnin^r 
present  century,  and  is  the  chief  port  of  the  uk-x.'-.ct 
Mani,  occupies  the  ute  of  Migooium :  and  the  hill 
ab<ive  it,  called  Kumaro,  is  the  ancient  Laryaom. 
The  remains  of  Gythium,  called  PaUOpoU,  are  si- 
tuated a  little  north  of  MaratkemhL  Thef  fis 
upon  the  slojic  of  some  sm.ill  hills,  .ind  in  the  plain 
between  them  and  the  sea.  These  rrmaina,  which 
avB  couaidcndilo,  hsIoB^  ohMly  to  tbe  Sobmb  paiiriy 
as  has  been  already  stated.  Xt'ar  the  edre  of  the 
shore  are  the  remains  of  two  laige  buildings,  pr»- 
bably  Roman  hatha,  coniirting  of  sereiBl  aawm  i—m 
and  divisions.  Tlie  foundations  of  buil  linc-  may 
ahio  be  seen  under  water.  Minetj  yard*  inland  bva 
the  shore,  on  the  dope  of  the  larger  hill,  are  tba  ia> 
mains  of  the  theatre,  built  of  whitf  maride.  S^r^e 
of  the  marble  seats  still  ronain  m  their  placea,  baa 
most  of  them  hava  finppnrad,  aa  the  apace  en- 
closed by  the  theatre  lias  be<>n  wn verted  into  a  vir*-- 
yard.  The  diameter  appears  to  have  been  aboat 
150  feet  From  50  to  100  feet  from  the  tbcaitre,  ta 
a  slight  hollow  between  the  hills,  are  the  rahn  <<i a 
Roman  bnikling  of  considerable  site.  The  Acrop>~& 
was  on  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  theatre,  bat  of 
its  walls  there  are  only  a  few  fragineBts.  ABraoad 
the  town,  and  es{>eria!!y  on  the  hills,  are  twentT  ir 
thirty  ruins  of  small  buildings  of  tiles  aud  nioTAr, 
in  the  Baman  atyle^  enntatphfig  rid>es  in  ttaawdk 
These  were  Roman  sepnichree:  one  of  them  wtls  ex- 
cavated by  Hues,  who  found  there  some  sepukhrai 
Umps. 

On  the  left  of  the  mad  from  PaUni  *  H  t  > 
rathomii  is  an  iimriptioa  on  the  ruck,  which  has 
not  yet  been  deciphered  (Biickb,  /isaer.  I4t9>^'f 
and  dose  to  it,  hewn  in  the  nx-k,  is  .a  <  liair  wi;b  a 
foot-stop^  which  appeam  to  be  the  spot  where  Orestes 
waa  Hid  to  lutve  imD  lefieved  fivn  Ua  madneMi 
Most  of  the  inscriptions  fotmd  at  PnWjinU  art 
the  Roman  period.  (B€ckh,  /ntcr.  1325, 1326. 18M, 
1393,  1469.)    (Weber,  deGytkeoet  /arwhfw 
niorum  Rebus  Narnltbus,  Hi  idcU  t  rir.  1833 ;  Leake, 
Morea,  voL  i.  p.  244  ;  fiobUye,  Jiechercke*^  ^ 
86;  Ross,  Wmtdermym  m  Grieekmhmi,  vol  & 
p.28S,Mi.;  Cnitiiii^  /Wty wnwi^  foL  g.  p.  tTCl) 


ooiH  OF  onmoM. 

GYTHO'NES  {rv0<^yti,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  2n>.  a 
Sarmatian  people,  aitnated  to  the  VV.  <^  the  Veoedi, 
whoee  poaitian  moat  be  aonKht  Ibr  in  the  eastem 

paiLs  of  Prussia.  (Corap.  Sdnlml^  Slar.  A  ft  ToL 
1.  pp.  121,204,301.)  I.K.B.J.] 
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HABESSUSL 


UABBSSOSi  Um  aocient  luuno  of  the  town  of 
AntipMlin  in  hjtk,  (tVtn,  w,  S8;  comp.  Anti- 

rilELLL'S.)  [L.  S.] 

UABITANCUM,  in  BriUin.  Th«  following  in- 
•cnpUoa  Ito  t&e'aatMritf  for  tlw  niM^  whioli  «coar8 
fai  MillMr  tbe  Notitn  nor  the  ItimrariM:'— 
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MOOONT  CAD 
ST  K.  O.  N.  AVO 

M.  o.  BKcvmnm 

I'.F.    (l>-^.  IIAIUTA 
^CI  I'itlMA  8TA 

ty   /         A%  no  n  XT  bvm  rot. 

CnH*^^?  '  <    /\\fjr^^         ( 3fonf/m .  iJnV.  1 30.) 
This  was  foana  near  iiismgham  in  Durhain. 
*      AaoUMT  fttn  the  same  locality  (^Alonum^Iiritam, 

X>BO  UfVICTO  ^ 


Ii  JBUU  a^TIAHm 

TBiB  con  T  VAinU 
V.  8.   *      P  -  >l.      1^  * 
A  third  (Jf«i.  M  108a)  »— JW>^ 

•       •       lOO  MAW 
COS  nt  ET  M  AVKBL  AXTONINO  PfO 

COS  II  AVO  

roKTAM  CVM  MVIIIS  VKT>'STATB  Dl- 
UkPiUS  JVaaV  ALKKN  SUiECIMIS  vo 
COS  CTSAXTK  COL  AJTITI  AOVXXTO  PKO 
ATO  JIII.C*!  VAXGOX  o  PF  8 
GVM  ASMI  SALVlAlt  TRIB 

•VO  A  SOLO  Mcan. 

Many  irrportant  remains  li.ivo  Vcn  fonnd  licrc: 
«.  g.,  altarsi  and  traces  of  the  waU»  of  the  station  ; 


>liat  iiw  MmtiBaitka  «r  BkUtMwam  with  JO- 

tingham  has  bet-n  generally  sanctionc<l.  Tlic  in- 
scriptions inform  us  of  important  restoratioas,  and 
abo  «r  its  being  the  ststioo  for  •  cohort  of  ths  Vsn- 
giones :  "  Tht-  rude  but  celebrated  firure  of  Rob  of 
yiUingtiam^  sculptuTed  ttpon  the  face  of  the  natoial 
ndc,  ii  to  ths  south  of  ths  atatioB.  A  pertioa  of 
the  rock  was  rent  off  by  gunpowder  sdnu-  years  ago, 
canyiqg  the  aroer  (art  of  the  figure  with  it.  He 
eanwB  %  hm  in  oos  hrad,  and  what  appears  to  bs  « 
hare  or  rabbit  ui  th«  othsr."  (Bmos's  Sfiman  Witll, 
p.  308.)  fc^Ml  /^n  ,C.A«^.'2^|^« 

Ttrthe  ethfuWphical  philolc^ist  ths  tennhisHoB 
-fic-  i.s  iin|)ortant.  Its  presence  in  such  a  woitI  as 
Ilabitcmcum  hliotrs  it  to  be  British,  and,  as  such, 
Keltic.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  name 
bj  which  the  fhrcr  Po  w:i8  known  to  the  Lifrurians 
was  jitHliftriu ;  n  t^loss  which,  even  in  the  cla«»ical 
times,  was  traiu-Uitcd  /undo  earetu.  Seeing  this, 
Prichard  suefl^tcd  the  reading  Bo<Un-lot^  snd  from 
it  the  r,*  ni)  i!iic  <  !i;n-ncter  of  the  Lipurians.  llis 
doctrine  ha«  been  tak.n  up  by  others.  It  is  clear, 
howe\'er,  that  ths  more  we  find  other  forms  in  -nc-, 
the  tho  rp:(<n!i  for  n-finin^  on  tlie  current  furm 
JitMirtiCxa,  llic  more,  toi»,  «uch  tornis  are  Keltic, 
the  km  the  probability  of  tlie  inference  that  the 
Ligvrians  wen>  GemsDi  and  ths  greater  that  uf 
their  being  Kelts.  [K.  G.  L.J 

HADRANUM.  [Adbahiw.] 

HADKIA.  [Adhia.] 

HADKIA'NI  ('ASpiiiwi:  JE£A.'A«/>ia*'fi^$),atown 
in  Bithjrais,  not  &r  from  ths  wastsm  bonlt  of  the 
river  Bhjndicm.  It  was  boilt,  as  ila  nanis  indi- 


cates,  by  the  emperor  lia«liian,  and  fur  this  reason 
did  not  saist  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy;  it  was  si- 
tuated on  a  »pur  of  Mount  Olympus,  atwl  ICO  stadia 
to  the  south-east  oi  roenuuienuN.  (Aristid.  i.  p. 
596.)  Hamilton  (/2i!MoreAe>,i.ppw  90,  <on.)thhiks 
that  he  disoorered  its  ruins  near  the  village  of  liri/- 
jik,  on  the  rood  frun  liruta  to  Bergamof  but  this 
does  not  quite  agno  with  tlM  absvs-msDtioBsd  db- 
tantc  fr  111  Pwnanentis,  according  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  looked  for  much  further  westward.  Adrian! 
was  ths  birthphws  sT  ths  ihslsfidBa  Aellas  Aria* 
tiiios,  who  was  Iiotti  in  a.  i>.  117.  In  the  wclf.-i. 
a»tical  writers  Uie  town  is  luwwn  as  tiie  see  of  a 
bi<ihop  hi  ths  HsDsspootins  |ireviDc«.  (Hierod. 
693;  Socrat  IIuL  Ecdta.  vii.  25;  Concil.  Nicaen.  ii. 
ppu  51, 572;  Cnncil.  Chalced.  p.  176  ;  coma  iiestiot, 
GSS.  ^MN.  p.  35.)  [L.  8.] 

HADiaANU'I'OLIS('Aa^ia»'o<JiroX«f).  l.(/lf/ri. 
anopU  or  £draie),  the  roost  important  of  the  manj 
towns  fonnded  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  ntoated 
in  Thrace,  at  the  point  where  the  river  Tonzus  joins  the 
Hebrus,  and  where  the  latter  river,  having  been  fed  ia 
its  upper  course  by  numerous  tributaries,  beeoroea  na- 
vigable. From  Ammi.inas  Marcellinus  (xir.  1 1 ,  zani. 
4)  it  woukl  appear  that  Hadrianopolis  was  not  an 
I       entirely  new  town,  but  that  there  had  exibted  befuro 
Jlpi>  ^      on  the  same  spct  a  pkce  called  Uscudama,  which  it 
•mentione^l  al.vj  hy  Kutmpiu.s  (vi.  8).    But  as  Uscn- 
dama  is  not  mitietHl  by  earlier  writers,  some  mudcra 
critics  have  inferred  that  Marcellinus  was  mistaken, 
and  th.it  Uhcuiluina  was  situatctl  in  another  part  of 
the  country,  huch  criticism,  however,  is  quiiu  arbi- 
tnry,  sad  ought  not  to  bo  listaied  to.   At  one  timo 
Hadrianopolis  was  dt'sirnatptl  by  the  luune  of  Orestiaa 
or  Odrysus  (Lainprid.  JJtliog.  7 ;  >tic«t.  pp.  360, 830; 
Apospk  Q90g.^fftidton,  ir.  p.  42);  bot  this  namo 
^cems  afterwards  tohavsbecn  drojip-d.  The  country 
around  Uadrianoplo  was  very  fertile,  and  the  site 
altogether  very  {brtunato,  hi  esBMqQsneo  of  which  ita 
inhabitants  soon  rose  to  a  hiph  (h'-rt  o  of  prosperity. 
They  carried  on  ezteosire  commerce  and  were  dia- 
tingnislisd  forthsirmsmftctom,  especially  of  arms. 
The  city  w;ls  stronply  fortified,  and  had  to  sustain  a 
si^e  by  the  Goths  in  a.  o.  378,  on  which  occasion 
tho  woKDSo  in  tho  maimfiiotaries  of  arms  fomsd  n 
distinct  coq-s.  Next  to  CoiLstantir,i>],li>.  HaJrisilopolia 
was  tho  first  city  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  thia 
nmk  it  msfaitahisd  thnmghovt  ths  middle  sges ;  ths 
Byzantine  eni}<er<ir»,  as  well  a.*<  the  Turki.sh  sultans, 
often  resided  at  Hadrianopolis.    (Spart.  lladr.  20; 
Amm.  Marr.zxzi.  6,  12, 15;  iLAnLX^l,  175,322; 
I'rocop.  B.  G.  iii.  40;  Ann.  Conm.  x.  p.  277 ;  Zosiin. 
ii.  22;  Cfxiren.  ii.  pp.  184,  284,  302,  454;  iiioiod. 
p.  635;  Niret.  p.  830.) 


COI.H  or  MAPniAXOPOUS  ix  tiirace. 

2.  A  t..\v!i  hiiilt  by  Hadrian  in  the  northern  part  of 
bitliyniu.  wliit  li  Wiia  lillle  known  in  consequence  of 
its  distance  fntm  the  high  roada,  for  whicli  n  ason  lbs 
place  i»  not  noticed  in  the  Itineraries.  Olifrocl.  p. 
695;  Novell,  29:  Contil.  Nirean.  ii.  p.  .')2.)  We  p**- 
sess  cmns  of  this  town  fr .  tn  the  time  of  Hadrian  to 
Uw  nign  of  PhtUp.  (Sestini,  ^  68.)  Leaks  (iisM 
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HADRIANOrOLIS. 


UAEUIMONTU& 


Min.  p.  309)  identifies  it  with  Ui«  Turluib  town 
£oli  near  the  Filbas. 

S.  A  towTi  built  bj  the  emperor  Hftdiiui  in  Phrjrgia, 
between  rhilomcliam  and  TTriaeom.  (Hierocl. 
]k.  672;  Concil.  Chaiced.  p.  670;  Concil.  Const  ii. 
p.  241.)  Kiepert  is  inclinad  to  idntify  thb  town 
with  the  rains  of  Arkutchnn.  [L.  S.] 

HADRIANO'POLIS  MpiovovwoXii),  a  town  of 
Uljricum,  fuumled  bj  Hadrian,  and  situated  on  the 
TfioiJ  from  Ajfllfiiiia  to  Nicopolia,  about  midway  be- 
twcfn  llioc^c  two  tuwns.  (PeuL  Tab.)  "  It  wius  re- 
poircd  br  Justinian,  and  called  Ju0rtxoroijs( Pro- 
cop,  de  Aed.  iv.  1),  ami  became  one  the  cities  of 
tiie government  of  old  K})eirus  and  the  see  of  a  bishop 
(ffioodes).  The  small  theatre  and  other  vestiges 
in  the  plain  l^elow  Lihokhm-o  mark  the  position  of 
this  citj.  Ten  or  twelve  miles  lower  down  the  river 
an  the  niot  tt  %  Ibrtiw  or  moU  town  of  the  B7- 
antinc  a;:e,  called  DrynSpoH,  which  name  has  been 
teken  for  a  oorroptton  of  the  old  cit/,  thoogb  it 
iwUf  n  derived  mm  tihe  river  on  whieh  the  pkM  is 

situ-'itcd,  still  r.illrtl  Dhrynn  or  Dryno.  Tlieso  re- 
mains are  of  a  later  age  than  the  theatre,  which  be- 
lonits  to  Psj^anisoL 

The  probability  is,  that  when  Ilatlrianopolis  fell  in 
mins  Difjnopoiis  was  built  on  a  ditferent  site,  and 
beeune  the  see  of  die  Ushop.  (Leake,  Nortittm 
Grrccf,  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  [E.B.J.] 

HADUIANUTH£'RA£  ('AV«<y*v  JHKu),a  town 
of  Mjsia,  00  the  rood  inxn  Ergasteria'to  Miletopcdis, 
ms  boilt  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  commemorate 
a  soccetuful  hunt  which  he  had  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  10 ;  Spartian.  Hadr. 
SO.)  This  town,  of  wbkh  we  possess  coins  from  the 
reiun  of  Hadrian  onwards,  is  idcntifif'd  by  Sestini 
{^Via</iji  Jjiverti,  p.  135)  with  the  village  of  Tri- 
haUtj  one  hour  and  a  half  /rom  Soma.  (Com p.  G. 
Cedren.  i.  p.  437,  ed.  Bonn;  Aristid.  i.  p.  500.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  note;  for  it  was 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  on  its  ooins  n  ssiuto  is  men- 
tione.1.    (Hierocl.  p.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HADKIA'TICUM     MAKE.       [Adriatic  um 

HADRUMETUM  or  ADRUSIETUM.  and  in 
late  writers  (Mart  Cap.  vi.  216)  ADRUME'TUS 
(4  *A8p^,  h  *AMy*Kf ,  -vvM,  Strab.  xiti.  p.  834, 

Polyb.  XV.  5.  §  3,  15.  §  3,  Steph.  B.  «.r.:  h  'A^w- 
/ui)Toi,  Scyl.  p.  49,  Steph.  B.;  'A^m^F^^i  Appian, 
Pm.  33,  47  ;  'A^po^ifTOff  or  'AflH^Hrrot,  PteL 
iv.  3.  §§  9,  37,  viii.  14.  §  o ;  'ASpo^/iTjToc,  Sladiasm., 
&C.;  'A8pdf»n^os,  ProooDw  B.  F.  L  17,  ii.  23;  see, 
OB  tihe  various  fbrms  of  tbe  name,  OraikQid*s  note  to 
his  tran.slation  of  Stralio,  vol.  iii.  p.  43.j  :  Eth.  'Aipn- 
ftrtTifds,  and  .sometimes  also  'A8/w/t]^<ru»  and  'ASpv- 
fi-fyrtoSf  Stoph.  B.;  Hsdninwtinns:  Sum,  Ru.),  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Africa  Propria,  and,  after  the 
division  of  tbe  province,  the  capital  of  Bjrzacena, 
stood  on  the  sea-^oast,  a  little  within  the  S.  extremity 
of  tbe  Sinus  Neapolitan  us  (Gulf  of  Ilammamet). 
It  wa.4  a  Phoenician  oolonj,  older  than  Carthage 
(SalL  Jug.  19),  under  the  dominion  of  which  city  it 
loll  to  the  extent  described  nndcr  Caktii  ago.  Pliny 
mention*  it  among  the  ojqtida  libera  of  Byzacinm 
(v.  4.  8.  3;  comp.  Mela,  L  7.  §  2).  Trajan  made  it 
a  colony,  and  its  Ibll  name  u  found  on  inscriptions 
as  C<)\..  CoNCOROiA  Ui-rrA  Thajana  Aioista 
I'uLUiFbUA   Uaukumeti.na.    and  on   cuias  as 

GOLOm  COKOORDIA  Jl'LIA  HADRl  MfrriNA  PlA. 
(Gruter,  p.  362;  Eckhel.  v..l.  iv.  p.  l.'U.)  It 
stood  in  a  very  fertile  district,  as  one  of  ilie  above 
titka  dMNlMi  and  irai  cue  of  tbo  chief  son-picts  for  | 


the  great  coni- producing  country  of  Byzadnm.  Iti 
site  funned  an  amphitheatre  overki»lcing  tbe  sea.  and 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which  did  not,  bowever, 
enclose  its  harbour  (Cothon).  whi<  h  by  immfi^Lii-  T 
below  it  (5<iil4/r.3,5,  62,  63;  Kuiui;  tbe  .-^a:*- 
ment  of  the  Periplm,  that  it  was  4A|pMM»s,docs  aol 
prove  that  its  harbour  was  at  a  di^tar^■«',  bnt  «-:up^r 
that  it  had  been  choked  up  by  the  t^nis  wLkh  an 
always  encroaching  on  this  coast)    It  is  otVo  mm. 
tioned  in  the  Punic  and  Civil  Wars.  (P<-]yb.,  Appian. 
ILcc;  Liv.  XXX.  29;  Nep.  //onn.  6;  Caes-  B.  C.  11. 
28  ;  BdL  4fr.  H  oe.)    Having  ahand  tbe  £tte 
which  so  many  other  cities  of  Afrira  suffered  fricL 
the  Vandabi,  it  was  restored  by  Justinian,  aad  named 
JusTutiAMA  or  JotTOiiAiroroun.  (Pirooofkte; 
Forbicer,  vol.  ii.  p.  845.  .xsserts,  wifhont  srivin::  1J» 
authority,  tliat  it  was  al'terwards  named  Ukkacusj^, 
after  tbe  emperor  HenMlius,  sod  on  this  gnnad  bo 
follows  Shaw  in  placing  it  at  Urrkliih,  10  nVm 
higher  up  along  the  coast ;  but  the  disiancr*  in  the 
Itiaemy,  pp.  52,  53,  56,  dearly  show  the  idoititT 
of  Sum  with  Hadruroetom,  and  of  FTcrll'jh  with 
UuKiucA  CoKUA:  tbe  name  of  tiia  laaer 
suggests  tint  it  was  a  great,  depdt  Ibr  liw  afrrirat- 
tural  jToducc  which  flirnied  the  staple  of  the  <  rr;- 
merce  of  Uadrumetnm.   The  coojectOFe  of  Bartn 
desewM  notice,  that  tbe  name  Sma  may  be  Os 
repre:»entatire  of  ri  a^^ovaa,  as  we  know  to  be  tlH 
case  witbApoUonia  00  the  Cyrenaic  coast.)  This  city 
was  the  native  phoe  of  the  Caesar  Clodins  Albeaas. 
(Capitolin.  Clod.  Alb.  \.)    It  is  one  of  Pu>leaiys 
points  of  recorded  astronomical  obeervations.  having 
14  hrs.  12  min.  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  1  hr. 
35  min.  W.  of  Alexandria  (viii.  14.  §  6> 

Extensive  ruins  were  still  to  be  fwn  at  Sajo  in 
the  lime  of  the  Arabian  geographer  Abou  Obryd 
Bekri  of  Cordova,  who  describes,  amooi^  tbe  nBsias 
of  niHiiv  other  preat  ancii  nt  buildings,  two  In  par- 
ticular: the  one,  which  he  calls  A/ela'b,  an  immnue 
building  of  light  voleaaie  stone  from  Etna,  with 
!irrlic<i  galleries,  appears  to  have  been  a  tbeatrf 
auiphitheatre ;  anid  the  other,  which  lie  calls  £1 
KnUatf  was  a  temple  on  an  onennona  basHMet 
four  steps  high,  of  which  a  qnadrangular  tna.-«,«  of 
raasoiuj  still  in  existence,  and  calkd  the  JiaUmi^ 
i.ei>SiaM,iB  aappoacd  by  Berth  to  be  the  mnaiBs. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  tlii-  ruins  an?  of  tittk 
magnitude;  consisting  of  some  remains  c€  a  mole 
wbwh  finned  a  pait  of  Ao  anidewt  haiboor,  asw 
traces  of  the  walls,  chiefly  on  the  SW.,  ei;:ht  i:mt 
rcscnoirs  lying  parallel  to  one  atotber,  M:attcral 
fragments  of  jMllars,  a  few  inaeriptions,  ai»d,  at  a 
short  distance  fn»m  the  city,  a  few^  mrisaics.  wh>(li 
seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the  villas  of  tlie  weaitLy 
citizens.  (Shaw,  TVosell  «•  Barbary,  ifc.  p.  105, 
2nd  ed. ;  Barth,  Wanderungen  durch  dot  Puniscke 
tmd  Kyrauutcke  Kmitmigmdt  pp.  152,fblL :  it  scoas 
worth  while  to  correct  Dr.  Barark  aztraordinary  cnw 
in  making  the  ship  of  Adramyttium  in  which  St> 
Paul  sailed,  AcU,  sxviL  2,  a  ship  of  Iladrumetom ; 
for  the  poHjtion,  see  the  map  on  p.  532.)   f  P.  S.]  af' 

HAEBRIDKS.  [Hebvde&J 

HAEMIMONTUS,  the  name  of  a  prorince  eaa^ 
prising  the  country  about  mount  Haemos,  from  wfaiefc 
it  derived  its  name.  This  province,  of  wbirb  Adri- 
ano{>oIia  and  Anchialus  were  the  principal  towns,  is 
not  mentioned  until  a  late  period  of  the  Rt.inian 
empre,  when  it  is  described  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  tts  a  distinct  pmvince  in  the  ni>rtb-ex^t  of 
Thrace.  (Coinp.  Hierocl.  p.  635;  Aotit.  /mptr.Or. 
c  1,  with  Boeddqg's  note,  145.)  [L.  &] 
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HAEMODAE.  [Hebudes.] 

HAEMUS  or  AEMXJS  Afyos,  rh  AT/tor  Spot. 
or  Alfiot :  BaUcan),  a  large  range  of  mountaiiu  in  the 
north  of  Thrace,  which  in  iU  widest  senae  is  said  to 
extend  from  the  Adriatic  in  the  west  to  the  Euxine 
in  the  cast.  (Anonym.  PeripL  Pont  Ettx.  p.  13); 
Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  10.)  Herodotus  (iv.  49)  dtx>s  not 
describe  the  extent  of  the  range,  thonph  he  appliea 
the  name  to  heights  weal  uf  mount  Khudopt,  where 
the  river  Cins,  a  tributary  of  the  Ister,  is  representpd 
as  divitlin*;  mount  Uaemus  into  two  halves,  liut 
■MMk  cUier  writers  appiy  the  name  Hmou,  like  the 
mndem  Balkan,  only  to  the  eastern  part  of  tliia 
range  from  mount  bcomius  in  the  west  to  the  Euxine, 
when  H  teraiimtad  befewwB  tbe  towiw  of  N«iikchus 
and  >r>onihria.  Its  western  bopnning  is  about  the 
aources  of  the  rivers  Isker  and  Maritza.  (Strab.  vii. 
pp.  319, 820;  Atthui,  Ptripl.  p.  t4$  PKn.  hr.  18.) 
The  ranco  of  Hucrnus  is  in  no  part  particularly  high, 
ahhoctgh  there  was  a  notion  among  the  ancients, 
tiwt  from  Ha  highest  pedc  both  tfa*  Adriatie  and 
t!)P  Euxine  could  be  seen.  (IVitnp.  Mel.  ii.  2.)  But 
even  Strabo  (vii.  jf^  313  and  317)  has  refuted  this 
amr,  which  appaienUy  originatod  with  Tbeopompua 
and  Potybhu,  tiioogh  the  Lust  author  admitted  that 
s  penon  nufEbt  aaoend  the  mountain  in  one  day. 
Plin7(iv.  18),  who  estimatas  ita  height  at  6000 
pwes,  states  that  on  its  summit  there  existed  a 
town  railed  Aristaeum.  The  highest  parts  of  the 
inounuin  arc  dcscriUd  as  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  yoar.  (Horn.  il.  227; 
Theficrit.  vii.  76.)  Mixli'm  travellers  estimate  the 
height  of  the  great  Baliian,  between  Sofia  and  Kec- 
aaiilik,  at  3000  feet,  and  that  of  tha  littla  Balkan  at 
2000.  The  northern  side  of  mount  Haemns  is  le^s 
precipitous  than  the  aonthem  one.  ( Anini.  Marc.  xxi. 
10.)  Tha  moaatafai  has  altogether  six  pasees  by 
nlitch  it  may  ho  crossed  without  mufh  difficulty, 
but  tlie  principal  one,  which  was  best  known  to  the 
andoBta,  It  tha  waatatmnoat,  batween  Phllippopolis 
and  Serdica,  and  is  called  by  Amm.  Marccllinus  the 
puB  of  Sacct  or  Succorum  angtutiae  (xxL  1 0,  xxiL  2, 
zxvL  10,  xxTa.'4 'sod.  16);  it  now  baais  tha 
Bama  of  Amb  Jkiimdf  and  ia  aoimtiBMi  callad 
Porta  Trajani. 

The  pe<iple  dwdlinff  on  and  about  nount  Haeimta 
are  generally  called  Tliracians,  but  the  following 
tribes  are  particolarljr  mentioDed :  tbe  Cmbjfa  (Uerod. 
t  e.\  Stimh.  vii  pi  818),  tha  CoralH  (Strab.  viL  p^ 
301),  \\w  Besti,  and  .some  le.-s  known  tribes.  All  of 
them  were  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  robbers,  and 
tha  AtH  in  particahr  ara  deaeribad  as  piratea  in- 
lisating  the  coasts  of  llie  Euxine,  until  tliey  were 
transplanted  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Haemus  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek 
J(9^ux,  xc'M<^*'i  And  the  San.scrit  himan  and  heman, 
according  to  which  it  would  signify  the  cold  or 
stormy  mountain;  but  it  in  possible  also  that  the 
nana  ia  of  Thiadaa  origin.  (Comp.  Bou^  in  Berg- 
hans,  Gtoffr.  Almanach,  1838.  pp.  26,  foil.,  and  by 
the  Muic  author  La  Turkic  dKurope,  Paris,  1840, 
in  4  vt.I».  8vo.)  [L.  &] 

HAGNUS.    [A-mcv,  p.  r?-27.] 

UALAE  ('AAflu),  a  town  .situated  upon  the  Opun- 
tian  golf,  hat  belonging  tn  Roeotia  in  the  time  of 
Stnibo  and  Pnn.*<inias.  It  is  <le.srribo<l  by  Pa!i,vania.i 
aa  situated  to  tbe  right  of  the  river  Platauius,  and 
^  tha  hut  town  of  Boeotia.  It  prabaUy  deriv«d  ita 
name  fmm  some  salt  springs  which  are  still  f  und 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Leake  places  it  on  the  cajw 
trhich  prujecU  to  th»  noidiwanl  bejood  MahtSM 


and  Protkynd,  where  some  ruins  are  said  to  exist  at 
a  church  of  St  John  Theologus.  (Strah.  ix.  pp.  405, 
42.5;  Paus.  ix.  24.  §  5  ;  Steph.  B,  Laaka^ 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.) 

HALAE  AHAPHK'NIDES.  [Attica, p. 332,a.] 
HALAE  AXO  NIDES.    [AntCA,  pi8S7,h.] 
HALAESA.  [Ai.Ah-s.\.] 

HALES  or  HALE'Sl  S  ("AAtjj.  gen.  'AAerroi), 
a  small  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Jilinor,  desccndinjl^ 
from  3Ionnt  Cercapbu.s,  and  emptying  itself,  after  a 
short  course,  into  tlic  Aegean  near  Colophon.  (Plin. 
V.  31;  Liv.  xxxvii.  36.)  Ita  water  is  said  to  hara 
l)oen  colder  than  that  of  any  river  in  A.sia  Minor. 
(Paus.  vii.  5.  §  5,  viii.  28.  §  2;  'lieU.  ad  lA/copJL 
424.)  Soma  anppoaa  that  thb  livar  la  apokan  of 
in  a  fragment  of  Miinnermus,  quoteil  by  Stmlio 
(xiv.  p.  634),  where,  however,  tha  couimon  reading 
ia  'AtfT^ffrrat  (see  Ctamar'a  mta).  Anmddl  (  Vi$U 
to  the  St  rrn  Churches,  p.  306)  believes  this  river  to 
be  the  same  as  tlie  Havagickaif,  while  others  idea* 
tify  it  with  tha  Tartalu.  [L.  &] 

HALK'SION  ChKh^wv  wiMar)  « tha  salt-plain," 
a  small  district  in  the  soath-wcst  of  Troaa,  Moth  of 
tha  liver  Satfaioais.  (Strab  xiii.  p.  605.)  It  d»> 
rived  its  name  from  the  circuinptance  that,  diuin|^ft 
part  of  the  year,  the  country  was  overflown  by  tha 
hea,  which,  on  witbdrawiog,  left  behind  a  sediment 
of  salt  Salt-worita  aeoocdtngly  existed  thera  at  • 
^hu^e  called  the  Tragasaean  Salines  {vh  Tpayaaatoif 
oAoa^ioy).  There  was  a  story  that  Lysinukiius 
levied  a  duty  on  the  collectors  of  tha  salt,  and  that 
thereupon  the  salt  disapjieared  altogether,  but  re- 
appeared on  the  withdrawal  of  the  tax.  (Athen.  iii. 
p.  73;  comp.  Pollux,  vi.  10;  Plin.  xxxi.  41;  Galco, 
(le  Temp.  Med.  Simpl.  ii.  p.  151  ;  Hesych  #.  r. 
Tpayaaalot ;  Steph.  B.  s.vv.  'KKiiaiOS  and  Tp6rfaaai, 
who,  however,  by  mistake  transfers  the  plain  to 
J){iini8.)  According  to  Leake,  the  neighbouring  hills 
are  composed  of  salt  rock;  and  the  salt-works,  which 
are  still  in  enatanoa,  ara  eaOad  bj  tha  Torka  Tttsh. 
{Afia  Mmor,  pp.  273,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

UALEX  or  ALEX  (*AAi|{  or  'AAifi:  there  ia 
mnch  diserepancy  with  regard  to  tha  aspirate),  • 
amall  .';treani  in  the  S.  of  Bnittium  l>et\veen  Locri 
and  Khegium,  which,  according  to  Strabo  (vi.  p-260), 
fanned  tha  boondarf  between  the  territflriea  of  the 
two  cities.  Time  Vi'.i  lf s  tells  us  that  the  Lucrian.i 
had  a  small  fort  or  out-p«st  (««piir^Ajov)  on  its 
banks,  which  was  taken  hy  the  Atheniana  nnder 
Laches  (iii.  99).  This  has  been  magnified  by 
geograpbera  into  a  town  of  the  name  of  Peripolium  t 
but  was  evidentlf  nothing  mom  than  a  fbrtined  poak 
to  giuird  the  frontier.  (See  Arnold  s  note.)  Strabo 
relates  of  the  Ualex  the  pecoliarity  assigned  by  other 
writers  to  the  Caecinus,  another  river  of  Bmttiom, 
that  the  cicadae  on  the  one  side  of  it  were  silent, 
and  those  on  the  other  musical ;  and  he  cites  from 
Timaeus  a  mythical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  260  ;  Timaeu.s,  ap.  Antig.  Caryst.  1 ; 
Conon.  Nnrrat.  5.)  Diodorus  L'ives  another  verhinu 
of  its  origin,  but  dcscribc-s  the  bilencc  as  e.\tending  to 
both  confines  (iv.  22).  The  river  Hal<  x  still  retnina 
its  name  with  little  variation  as  the  /I /ire  ;  its  mouth 
is  about  8  miles  E.  of  the  Capo  delV  Arrni,  tlio 
ancient  Louoopetra,  and  15  nules  W.  of  Cape  Sptir- 

tireuln.  [K.  H.  1:.] 

UALIACMON  FL.  {^hhnLKtiw,  licMod,  Ih.  341 ; 
Henid.  viL  187;  fif^l.  p.  86;  Stnh.  vii.  p.  380; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §§  15,  18;  Caesar  B.  C.  iii.  36;  Liv. 
xlii.  53;  Plin.  iv.  10;  Claud.  B.  Get.  179:  Ksa- 
triUaf  Toriush,  Inje-Kara),  a  river  of  MiM«dank| 

Su 
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rising  in  the  chain  of  mountains  to  which  Ptolenrjy 
(I.e.)  pare  tli«  name  of  CanalofviL  According  to 
C:lo^ar  (I.  it  fonnt-d  the  line  of  dtllUUPCaticn  be- 
tween Mac  t  ill mia  ami  Thessaly. 

In  the  up()er  part  of  its  coorie  it  takes  a  SE.  di- 
rerti'Hi  thnni^jh  Klvmiotis,  which  it  watered;  and 
tlicn,  continaing  ti)  the  NE.,  fonned  the  iwundary 
Vtween  Pieria,  Eordaea,  and  Emathia,  till  it  dis- 
charged itaelf  int')  the  Thorin.iic  golf.  In  the  time 
of  UerodotDS  the  Ualiacmon  wan  jiuned  by  the  Lydiin, 
or  diicliarge  of  the  lake  ef  PelU:  but  a  change  haa 
now  taken  place  in  the  conrj>e  of  the  latter,  which 
jotos  not  the  Ualiacmon,  but  the  Axioa.  The  Ua- 
appears  to  hate  moved  iu  tower  eoawe 
to  the  E.  of  late,  so  that,  in  time,  perhapj  all  the 
three  rivers  may  unite  before  they  join  the  sea. 

The  VittrUaa,  althoogh  betraying  a  Sbmioie  me- 
dUcation  in  its  teniiinati<^n,  may  |K«sihly  be  a  cor- 
raptiun  of  AsTRAKUS  (Aelian,  H.  A.  xv.  \),  which 
was  ]>erhapti  the  ordinary  appellatioD  ef  the  river 
Wlow  the  gorges  of  Heraca.  as  UaliacmOB  was  that 
above  them;  in  the  same  manner  as  /iytfnr«  aad 
VitirHaa  are  used  in  the  present  day. 

Its  bonks  are  now  confined  by  artificial  dykes  to 
restrain  its  destmctivo  inundations,  and  the  river 
itself  is  noted  at  Verria  for  gtUiemi  of  immense  Nie: 
the  same  fish  grows  to  enormous  dimensions  in  the 
Jake  at  Kattoria  [Cri.ktritm],  which  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  VislriUa.  (Leake,  Nortium  Greece, 
vol.  i.  pp.  .303,  .Un.  vol. iii. pp.292,  437.)  [E.B.J.] 

HALIAIM  US  (  AXcoproi :  EUi.  'AXiiprios),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  and  one  of  the  cities  of  the  con- 
federation, was  sitoated  on  the  eootheni  side  of  the 
lake  Copais  in  a  j«ss  between  the  mountain  and 
the  hike.  (Strab.  ix.  n.  41 1.)  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  givee  it  tlie  epithet  woi^cts  in  con!«e- 
qnonce  of  its  well-watered  meadows.  (Hmn.  //.  ii. 
500,  Hjfmm.  in  ApolL  243.)  In  the  invasion  of 
Greece  Igr  Xenee  (m.  o.  484)  it  was  the  enly  town 
that  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  (Paus. 
ix.  89.  §  5.)  It  wee,  however,  eooD  rrtmflt,  end  hi 
the  IVlup '  iinesian  War  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
citiu  of  boeotia.  (Thuc  iv.  95.)  It  is  cbiefiy 
memorsUe  in  history  on  eeooont  of  the  battle  fbught 
Tiiider  its  walls  Wtween  Ly.'ander  and  the  Thebans, 
iu  which  the  former  was  dain,  b.  C.  395.  (Xen. 
BdL  ilL  8.  §  17,  seq.;  Died.  sir.  81 1  Phit.  Lyt. 
S8,  S9;  Fans.  iu.  5.  §  3,  ix.  32.  §  5.)  In  ».  r.  1 7 1 
Haliartfla  was  destroyed  a  second  time.  Having 
espoued  tiie  came  of  Ferseiis,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Boman  praetor  Lucretius,  who  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  carried  off  its  statues,  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  afterwards  given  to  the  Atheni.ms,  and 
it  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  (Polyb. 
zxx.  18;  Liv.  xlii.  63;  Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time, 
and  Pausanias,  in  his  arroiint  of  the  place,  men- 
tions only  a  heroum  of  LvMUuler,  and  some  ruined 
temples  which  bad  been  burnt  by  the  Persians  and 
had  been  purposely  left  in  that  State.  (Paos.  ix. 
33.  §§1.3,  X.  35.  §2.) 

Tl>e  Hauastia  ('AXjopria),  or  territory  of 
Hahartus,  was  a  %-ery  fertile  plain,  watered  by  nu- 
merous stre;i'ns  flowing  itiio  the  lake  Copais,  which 
in  this  part  was  Iwnoe  called  the  Hallartian  manh. 
(Strab.  ix.  pp.  407.  411.)  These  streams,  which 
bore  the  names  of  Ocalea,  Lophis,  Uoplites,  Per- 
messos,  and  Olmeins,  have  bmi  spoken  ef  slse- 
where.  [Seep,41S,a.]   The  tarriteiy  ef  Ualiartiv 


extended  westward  to  Mt.  Tilphossnim,  ainctfta- 
sanias  says  that  the  Haliartiaus  had  a  sanctuArv 
of  tlie  goddesses  called  Pnixidicae  situated  near  this 
mountain.  (I'aus.  ix.  33.  §3.)  The  towns  PeCeoB, 
Medeon,  Ocalea.  and  OndwsiM  wtn  tkoatti  ia  lha 

territory  of  Haliartus. 

The  remains  of  Haliartus  are  situated  npon  a  hill 
about  a  mile  from  the  viUage  ef  Jfozi,  on  the  nad 
from  Thebes  to  Lebiideia,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  15  miles  from  either  pkce.  The  hiH 
Haliartni  {§  net  mora  titan  50  feet  abo\-e  the  Uke. 
I^ake  says,  "  that  towards  the  Uke  the  hill  of 
UaUartus  terminates  in  nxky  cUfiis,  but  oo  Xl» 
ethar  ndm  hm  a  gralnel  aecfiritf.  Sane  mnsiBs 
of  the  walls  of  the  Acnijvilis.  chiefly  of  p.lyjocil 
aaaanrj,  are  found  on  the  summit  of  tb«  hUi ;  aod. 
there  are  several  sepolobral  ciypli  in  the  eift, 
below  which,  to  the  north,  issues  a  copioDs 
of  water,  flowing  to  the  marsh,  like  all  the  oth» 
straama  near  the  idte  of  flafiartae.  Akkm^  tt» 
walls  of  the  exterior  town  are  scaftC^  ai>ywh«*e 
traceable,  its  extent  is  natural^  mariBsi  t»  the  cast 
a'd  neat  two  anall  riven,  of  wUeh  diet  to  tiM 
west  ismies  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Mrui;  th« 
eastern,  called  the  Kejaldriy  has  its  origin  in  Msoat 
Helicon.  Near  the  left  bank  of  thie  stiiawi.  m  a 
distance  ef  800  yards  from  the  Acropolis,  are  a 
mined  mosque  and  two  ruimd  churches,  on  the  Bte 
of  a  village  which.  tho<igh  long  since  ahendoard,  is 
shown  by  these  remains  to  hare  ben  CBea  ishrtilal 
by  both  Cmvks  and  Turk.s.  Here  are  maajfitaK- 
ments  of  architecture  and  of  iiiM-ribed  htoaa^csl* 
lected  formerly  from  the  mins  of  Haliaitaa.  Tmm 
this  sjx)t  there  is  a  distance  of  about  thrv^-quarten 
of  a  mile  to  a  tunmlus  westward  of  the  Acropoits, 
where  era  aevemi  mnofbtifi  aad  aneim  fooada- 
tinns  near  some  sources  oif  wateis,  marking  praha^f 
the  site  of  the  western  entrance  <^  the  cit  j." 

The  atrnin  wUdi  flowed  on  the  western  side  of 
the  dty  b  the  one  called  Hoplites  by  PluUrrh. 
where  Lysander  fieU,  and  isaraiarently  the  same  as 
the  Lophieof  PlBvaaniaa.  (pfnt  Ife.  19;  P)aBi.iK. 
33.  §  4.)  The  .stream  on  the  eastern  side,  called 
Ke/aldrif  is  funned  by  the  union  of  two  riToktt, 
which  appear  to  be  the  Peiiiiessne  and  OtaMias, 
which  are  desrrilx^d  by  Stralw  as  flutiing  fmci 
Helicon,  and  after  their  union  eiHering  the  Uke 
Copab  near  SiBartaa.  (StraK  is.  ppi  407, 411: 
.see  Boeotia.  p.  413,  a.)  Tl»e  tumulus,  of  which 
Leake  speaks,  perhaps  coven  those  who  were  kiikd 
along  with  Lysander,  since  it  waa  near  Ikia  ifot 
that  the  battle  was  foQght  (Leaka,  Nmlhmm  Crwim, 
vol.  ii.  p.  206,  !ieq.) 

HALICAHNASSUS  (' tiXiKopvartrSs  :  EUl  'AAs- 
Kopveurfftvs,  Halitamassensis:  Btxlrun  or  Bomi 
rvumy,  a  Greek  city  on  the  coetst  of  A>ia  Mirwr,  on 
the  Ceramian  gulf,  it  was  a  colony  of  Troezeoe  ia 
Argolis  established  on  tbeekpeef  a  predpitoos  rock, 
and  one  of  the  six  towns  constitntinc  the  Doric 
hcxapolis  in  Asia  Minor,  the  five  ollur  towns  being 
Cnidos,  Cos,  and  the  three  Rbodian  towu-.  Ialj.»iu« 
Lindus,  and  Caininis.  (Herod,  vii.  1»9,  ni.  14  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  pp.  653,  656;  Pans,  ii.  30.  §  t*;  Ptul.  v. 
2.  §  10;  Pomp.  MeL  L  16:  Plin.  v.  S9:  Steph.  B. 
t.  c.)  The  i.Nthmns  t>n  which  it  wa.<  situattJ  w-5« 
called  Zephyrium,  whence  the  city  at  tir&t  bore  the 
name  ef  Zephyria.  HaBcamaasna  waa  the  kufesk 
and  .^trnnc'st  city  in  all  Caria  (Diod.  Sic.  xv.  W). 
and  had  two  or  even  three  very  impr^able  orces ; 
the  principal  CDS,  caUcd  SbhiaoM^  waa  eitaaled  «■  • 
precipitODs  rocket  the  northern extmni^  of  tbsd^ 
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(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  23  ;  Vitruv.  iL  8  ;  Diod.  xvii.  23, 
foil.),  and  received  its  name  from  the  well  Salmacis, 
which  gasb«d  forth  Dear  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  and  the  water  (if  which  was  believed 
to  exercise  an  enervating  influence  ((>v.  3fet.  \r.  302). 
But  Strubo  juHtlT  controTorts  this  belief,  intimating 
that  the  sensiul  enjojinentA  and  the  dflicioiu  cha- 
racter uf  the  climate  miuit  rather  be  considered  to 
have  prodaced  the  effects  ascribed  to  tltc  Salmacis. 
Anotlter  nrx.  was  formerly  believed  to  have  been 
in  the  island  of  A  rconnrsut  in  front  of  the  great 
harbour,  which  is  now  called  Orai  Ada;  but  this 
belief  was  founded  upon  an  incorrect  reading  ia 
Anian.  (Strab.  I,  c. ;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  23;  Ha- 
milton, JUstarcheSy  ii.  p.  34.)  Besides  the  great 
harb«^ur,  the  entrance  to  which  was  narrowed  by  piers 
on  each  side,  there  was  a  sm.tller  one  to  the  south- 
east of  it.  Ualicanuussus,  as  already  remarked,  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Doric  hexapolis;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  some  dispute  which  had  arisen,  it  was  ex- 
cluded fn>m  the  confederacy.  ( llcrod.  i.  1 44.)  During 
the  Teriiian  conquests  it  wa.^  like  all  the  other  Greek 
townH,  compelled  to  submit  to  I*en>ia,  but  does  "yoi 
appear  to  have  been  le»s  prosperous,  or  to  have  lost 
its  Greek  character.  While  the  city  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Persians,  Lygdamis  set  himself  up 
as  tyrant,  and  his  deM-ciidaots,  as  vassals  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  gradually  acquired  the  dominion  of 
all  Caria.  Artemisia,  the  widow  of  Lygdamin,  fought 
«t  Salamis  in  the  Awl  of  Xerxes.  The  most  cvle- 
brated  among  their  successors  are  &Iausolus  and  his 
wife  and  sister  Artemisia,  who,  on  the  death  of  Mau- 
Bolus,  erected  in  his  honour  a  sepulchral  monument 
of  such  magnificence  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of 
llie  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  This  Carian 
dynasty,  though  subject  to  Persia,  hail  themselves 
adopted  Greek  manners  and  the  Greek  language,  and 
liad  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  Greece.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  Halicamassus  was  faithful  to  Persia, 
and  wasi  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  the  i'ersians 
on  that  coast,  and  a  cliief  ^tation  of  the  Persian 
forces.    This,  and  the  guUant  defence  with  «hich 
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the  Halicamasslans  defended  themselves  against 
Alexander,  induced  that  conqueror,  after  a  protracted 
siege,  to  destroy  the  city  by  fire.  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  take  the  acropolis  Salmacis,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  bad  taken  refuge.  (Strab.  and  Arrian, 
Lc;  Diod.  Sic  xvii.  23,  foil.;  Curtius,  ii.  9.  foil.) 
From  this  blow  Halicanuuwus  never  recovered,  though 
the  town  was  rebuilt.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  1.) 
In  the  time  of  Tiberias  it  no  longer  boasted  of  ita 
greatness,  but  of  its  safety  and  frt>edom  from  earth « 
quakes.  (Tac. /Inn.  iv.  55.)  Afterwards  the  town 
is  scarcely  mentioned  at  all,  although  the  Mausoleum 
continued  to  enjoy  its  former  renown.  (Const  Porph. 
d«  Them.  i.  14;  see  the  descriptions  of  it  in  Plin. 
xxxvi.  9,  and  Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  The  course  of  the  an« 
cient  walls  can  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  remains 
of  the  Mausoleum,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  rock 
east  of  Salmacis,  and  of  the  arx,  as  well  as  the  spring 
Salmacis,  still  exist  (Uamilton's  Hestarchts,  ii.  pp. 
34,  foil.)  Among  the  numerous  temples  of  Halirar- 
oassus,  one  of  Aphrodite  was  particularly  beautiful. 
(Diod.;  Vitrav.  l.c.)  To  us  the  city  is  especially 
interesting  as  the  birthplace  of  two  historians,  Hero- 
dotus and  Diony»iu.v  Some  interesting  sculptures, 
brought  from  Boudronm,  and  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nally decorated  the  Mausoleum,  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  (K«ss,  Jieiten  auf  den  Griech.  Intfln,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  30,  foil.,  from  which  the  accompanying  plan 
is  taken.)  [L.  S.] 


COCf  OP  nAUCARlTAaSCS. 

HATICE.  [Halieib.] 

HALICYAE  ('AAiitwu  :  Eth.  'AAuriHubj,  Hali- 
cyensis :  SaUmi),  a  city  in  tJie  west  of  Sicily,  about 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  and  10  miles  S-  of 
Scgesta.  Stephunus  of  Byzantium  correctly  describes 
it  as  situated  between  Entella  and  Lilybaeum.  (Stepli. 
B.  #.  r.)  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  history,  and 
generally  in  connection  with  the  adjacent  cities  of 
Enlella  and  Segesta,  but  we  have  no  account  of  its 
origin :  it  was  probably  a  Sicanian  town,  and  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours. 
Hence,  when  it  first  appears  in  history*  we  find  it 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dejicndent  on,  Carthage,  the 
power  of  which  was  at  that  time  predominant  in  the 
W.  of  Sicily.  In  u.  c.  397,  when  the  great  ex[je. 
dition  of  Dionysius  caused  the  greater  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  allies  and  subjects  to  n-volt,  Halicyae 
was  one  of  the  five  cities  which  remained  faithful  to 
them,  on  which  account  its  territory  was  ravaged  by 
Dionysius.  (Diod.  xiv.  48.)  But  the  next  year  the 
Ualicyans  were  so  alanncd  at  his  progress  that  they 
concluded  a  trciiy  of  alliance  with  him,  which,  hrtw- 
ever,  they  soon  broke  on  the  appearance  of  Himiico 
in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  rejoined 
the  Carthaginian  alliance.  (Id.  xiv.  54,  55.)  They 
are  not  again  mentioned  till  B.C.  276,  during  the 
expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Sicily,  when  they  followed 
the  example  of  the  Selinuntines  and  Segestans,  and 

*  The  name  of  the  'AXixvcuut  is  first  found  in 
Thucydidcs  (vti.  .32)  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
pxpetiition  in  Sicily  ;  but  is  generally  considered 
cnrru]it :  it  is  rcrtrtinly  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Halicyae  is  reallv  tlic  place  there  meant 
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decbirad  tbenuelves  in  favour  of  that  monarch  (Id. 
sxti.  10,  Exe.  H.  p.  498.)  Attain,  in  the  First 
Panic  War  thor  were  amour;  the  first  to  iniitato  the 
conduct  uf  the  Segetans,  and,  tiiroiriiiig  off  the  Car> 
thapnian  joke,  dedmd  thonwNw  on  the  side  of 
Uonif.  (Id.  xxiiL  5,  p.  502.)  For  this  signal  sen'ice 
Hulicvae  was  rewarded  bjr  the  gnat  of  peculiar  pri- 
vileges, whieh  we  find  its  dtiMM  still  enjojing  in 
the  time  of  Cioero,  who  reckons  it  among  the  Sto 
cities  of  Sidlj  which  were  sine  foedere  immunes 
•c  liberae."  (Verr.  iii.  7, 40.)  Bat  even  this  pri- 
^il^cd  condition  did  not  preserve  them  from  the 
ezaction.s  of  Verres,  (lb.  ii.  28,  iii.  40.  v.  7.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Halicjae,  which 
appears  to  have  lost  its  peculiar  pririlefies,  Uld  had 
sunk  in  tin'  time  of  Pliny  into  an  oi-dinary  stipen- 
diary town,  (i'lin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  Tliat  autlior  u  the 
Lvst  who  mentions  its  name.  The  parage  already 
cited  from  Stephanus  i.s  the  only  direct  authority 
for  the  position  of  Halicyae,  but  agrees  well  with 
what  we  maj  gather  from  Diodorus;  and  there 
seems  no  TCMOO  to  doubt  that  the  site  has  been  cor- 
rectly identifiad  by  Fazello  aud  Cluverius  with  that 
of  the  modem  town  of  StiemL  It  stands  on  a  hill 
in  a  ottiiiianding  position,  and  most  have  been  a 
place  of  cousiderablo  strength.  There  are  no  ancient 
nmaina;  hot  the  modem,  as  well  aa  th«  ancient 
name,  appears  to  have  reference  to  the  salt  sprincs 
in  tlte  neigh  boorbood.  It  is  distant  about  20  miles 
E.  fnm  Munaia  (the  andant  Lflyfcaamn)  and  16 
N.  from  the  site  of  Sf'linn<. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  read  'AAi* 
K9tim  in  Diedoraa  (izztL  S.  p.  531),  where  he 
speaka  of  a  Ser\'ile  outbn'.ik  t. iking  place, — worro 
T^y  'hyKvhSvv  x^9°*^ — *  name  otherwise  onknown. 
In  a  previous  [ias5:t?e  of  the  same  aoduir  alnadjr 
cited  (xiv.  48)  the  .M.'^S.  have  ' AyxufMltty,  but  there 
i>eems  no  doubt  that  here  the  true  reading,  as  sug- 
gested by  Wcaselin^;,  is  *AXiirMrf«r.  Chtverios, 
imweffer,  contentb  for  the  correctness  of  the  old 
reading,  and  admits  the  existence  of  a  dty  named 
Am-vni,  whieh  lie  identifies  with  the  "Aytcpira  of 
rtoliiiiv  (lii.  4.  §  [E.H.B.] 

HAI.ICVKXA  {'AAUvpva:  Fth.'A\^Kvpt'a7o^),  a  | 
vili;i;;e  of  AcUdia,  de-scribeil  hy  .Strabo  as  situated  30 
stadia  Im>1ow  Calydon  t^twards  tfie  »ea  Pliny  places 
il  iicrir  I'leiiroti.  Leake  di.M  uvered  .-onie  niins,  mid- 
way between  Kurt-aya  (tlio  site  of  Calydon)  and 
the  eastern  terminatiun  of  the  lugom  of  Metohmghi, 
which  he  supposes  to  he  the  remains  of  ILilicynui. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  459,  sub  diL.  where  the  common  text 
haa  the  fdse  na^Bag  Abtvfma\  Scjrk  p.  14 ;  Plin. 

iv.  3  ;  Steph.  B.  x.  r.,  when-  it  is  errotieini.sly  railed 
a  village  in  Acaruauia ;  Leake,  Northern  (Jrtece, 
roLui  i>.533.) 

II.VLIKIS  CA\if7s),  the  name  of  a  sea-farini; 
people  on  the  coast  of  ilenuionis,  who  derived  their 
name  firom  thehr  fisheries.  (Strak  viii.  pi  373.) 
They  pave  tlh  ir  nime  to  a  town  on  the  coo-st  of 
llenniuuis,  where  the  TitTUthians  and  llennionians 
todc  refuge  when  thejr  weie  expelled  from  tlieir 
own  (  !>y  iln'  Argives.  (Eplmr.  ap.  Byz.  ».  v. 
'AAkis  ;  btiub.  viii.  p.  373.)  This  town  was  taken 
abont  01  80  bj  Aneristns,  the  son  of  Sperihtas, 
and  made  subject  to  Sparta  (i(  cIAc  'AAic'af  [not 
4\t«as3  Toi>s  im  Ti/NW0ot,  Herod,  vii.  137).  The 
district  was  afterwards  raviiged  on  more  then  one 
oooBsion  by  the  Atheniatis.  (Thnc.  i.  lOS,  li.  56.  iv. 
45 ;  Diod.  xi.  78.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  War 
the  Halicis  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  aa  an  auto- 
uomous  people.  (2foi.  Ud',  if,  8.  §  6,  tL  S.  §  3.) 


The  district  is  called  M  AAuis  bj  Thocydidea 
(tL  56,  iv.  45),  who  alee  calls  the  people  or  their 

town  'hXius  ;  for,  in  i.  10.5.  thf  true  mvlin?  is 
'AAiar,  L  e.  'AAt^.  ^See  Meiueke,  and  Steph.  B. 
$.  9.  *AAi«i^.)  In  an  mscription  we  find  d^  *AAf«»> 
aiv.  (Bijtkli,  finer,  no.  165.) 

Scylax  (p.  20)  speaks  of  Haua  fAAia)  aa  a  pott 
attlienMNidieftha  Ai^lic  gulf.  CaUimartraa  eaBs 
the  town  AlXCVBi^AhvKos,  Steph.  B.  Aw),  and  ><t 
Paosanias  it  is  named  Hauce  ('AAtiny),  and  tta 
inhabitanta  Halksi.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  §  1.)  The  town 
was  no  loiter  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Paneanias, 
ami  its  position  is  not  fixe<l  by  that  writer.  He  only 
says  that,  seven  stadia  from  Uermione,  the  road  from 
Halice  separated  fnKn  that  to  liases,  and  tliat  the 
former  led  between  the  mountains  Pmn  and  C<c- 
cygius,  of  which  the  ancient  name  wa.s  TlK^rnax- 
In  tlie  peninsula  of  KramidlU,  the  French  Commt«. 
sion  observed  the  remains  of  two  Hellt-iiic  fite«, 
one  on  tlie  southern  shore,  about  three  miks  from 
Henniime  and  the  same  dlrtance  finn  C»  Jkfsvafa. 
the  other  on  the  sonth-westem  side,  at  the  bfad  of 
a  deep  bay  called  KheU  or  Bkdti :  the  fonotr  they 
aappoae  to  represent  Halice,  and  the  tatter  Xaaea, 
and,  accordingly,  these  two  pl  unv-t  are  so  pUrM  in 
Kiepert's  map.  Bat  Leake,  who  is  folhmcd  by 
Cttftina,  ^basrvea  that  tiw  nlna  whieh  tha  VtmA 
Coninii.^.sion  have  named  Halice  arc  prolably  SK^rre 
dependency  of  Uermione  of  which  the  name  has  not 
been  rseoided,  dnce  the  podtien  is  too  near  to  Bai^ 

mione  to  hr.re  lioon  that  of  H;il;ce,  and  the  harbonr 
is  too  inconvenient  for  a  people  who  were  of  caB-> 
siderable  maritime  impertanoa.  It  is  finr  SMiw  Ekelf 
that  such  a  people  possessed  the  port  «f  Ckflt,  tb« 
situation  of  wlucb  at  the  month  of  the  Aisdic  gntf 
agreea  eiaetlj  with  the  deaeriplioii  of  Seylax. 
Mases  probably  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bay  uf 
Kilddhia.  [Mases.]  (Leake,  Afomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  462, 
Pehponnenaca,  p.  286,  seq. ;  BobUye,  JiecJkercke*, 
^.  p.  61 ;  Gnrtina,  MmiaMi^  toL  iL  pn.  461, 
579.) 

HALIMUS.   [AmcA,  p.  327,  K] 

HALISASMA  (*AAt<rapKa  or 'AAa<7cipm).  a  town 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  i>l.ind  uf  Ci>s.  m-ar 
I.Hcet«'rium.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  657 ;  com£>.  iiics^,  Jirtjfen 
auf  den  CMoeft.  /nssh,  voL  iii.  pi  136.  and  ir. 
p.  22.)  ^  [L.S.] 

H.VLIUSSA  ('AAioi^aa),  one  of  the  three  stuafl 
islands  lying  off  the  pranonkiiy  BoMpliab  in  Troo- 
zcnia  in  Argolu.  (Pans.  iL  84»  §  8 ;  Laaln^  Ab- 
potmesiaca,  p.  283.) 

HALUnUS  f AAmivm*).  ft  wH-Uka,  aooth  efthn 

soutlicrnmatt  month  of  the  D:inid>e.  It  w;i.  j  r  ;^rly 
a  part  of  the  Enxine^  with  which  it  oouimumcated 
by  a  narrow  channd.   It  extended  fhm  the  tewn  «f 

I>tnis  in  the  soulli,  nearly  a.s  far  an  Ae;;ys-us  on  the 
Danube.  On  its  western  coast  existed  a  town  of  tlio 
nameof  HafanTria.  (PIm.iT.  24:  Fnoop.dtAtA 
iv.  7;  Phikotog.  X.  10;  IQceph.  JTAt  HccUs.  xfl. 
29.)  [L.  S.] 

HALOm  CAXi^m :  Aloai),  an  Uhin.1  in  the 
Propontis,  south  of  Proconnesua.  It  was  al>o  cilled 
Neoris  and  Prochone  (Stej^.  B.  r.;  PUn.  v.  44X 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  island  ElaphooMoa 
mentioned  by  ScyUx  (p.  35^  who  BOtioes  its  ex. 
cellent  harbour,  which  still  exists.  [L.  S.] 

HALONNESUS  ('AAiJrnKOf  :  Elk.  'AXorrk- 
(Tior),  an  island  in  tite  Aegaean  sea,  lying  off  tbm 
southern  extremity  of  the  MagneM.an  coast  in  Thes- 
snly.  The  possession  of  thiii  island  gave  rise  to  a 
dbpota  betwen  Philip  and  tte  Atheniana  in  a.  c34a^ 
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nd  ii  fbe         «f  aa  ontko  wliidi  fa  inelnded  | 

aaiong  the  works  nf  DomoRthenw,  but  which  was 
•Mribed,  even  by  the  ancient*,  to  Uegeftippusi  who  i 
WM  tlw  hmi  of  tlw  mAtmf  tant  by  the  Alheniam 

to  Philip  to  demand  restitution  of  HalonrtPsus.  [S«^ 
JiicL  of  Bwgr.  Vol.  1.  pu  989.J  iUloonesoa  lies 
batwfCB  Sdathiu  and  FepuvthiiB,  and  appons  to  be 

tlie  same  island  as  the  one  called  ScorELts  (2ir^ 
vfAet)  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  47)  and  Hieroclcs 
(p.  6413,  Wessel.),  which  name  the  central  one  of 
those  tliree  islands  still  beaiB.  Stnbo  (ix.  p.  436) 
apeakfl  of  St-iathus,  Hnlonncsus,  and  IVpiirethus 
without  uieutiouing  Soopclos;  while  in  the  li.sts  of 
Ptolomj  and  Hiacwha  uo  names  of  Sciathus,  Sco- 
peln?,  and  Peparethos  occur  without  that  of  Halon- 
nesuji.  Ualonncbus  is  also  mention«Hl  by  Pliitv 
(ir.  IS.  a.  S3),  Mela  (iL  7),  and  Stephanos  B. 
(t.  r.);  but  they  cId  not  sjioak  of  ScnjH  lns.  The 
modern  island  of  Skopelo  i«  ui>e  of  the  nioHt  ilourisb- 
isf  in  the  Aegaou,  io  oonsaqaence  of  its  winet, 
wliich  it  oxjorts  in  1nr;:o  quantities.  (I.eakp,  A'or^A- 
en»  (rrecc«,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill,  seq. ;  Fiedler,  ReUt 
dmtk  OrMiaikmd,  vol.  U.  p.  13,  seq.) 

nALU.S  ..r  ALUS  (i  or  rj  'AAoj,  'AAoj  :  Eth. 
'AAcvs),  a  town  of  I'hthiotis  in  Thes^aly,  mentioned 
bj  Homer.  (7^.  ti.  68*i.)  It  fa  dcseribed  hy  Stnbo 
•actuated  near  the  sea.  at  the  extroMiity  of  Mount 
Otbrys,  above  the  plain  called  Crocium,  of  whieh 
the  part  anmnd  Halns  was  called  Athamantimn,  from 
Athamas,  the  reputed  founder  of  H.ilus.  (Strab. 
ix.  pp.  432,  433.)  Strabo  also  says  tliat  the  river 
AmphrysuH,  on  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  is  said 
to  have  fi-d  the  oxen  of  AdoMtna,  flowed  near  the 
walU  of  Halns.  [.\>trnnysL'8.]  Halus  is  like- 
wise mentioned  bv  a  few  other  writers.  (Herod,  vii. 
173;  Dem.  de  f'aU.  Leg.  p.  392;  Mela,  ii.  3;  I'lin. 
iv.  7.  s.  14.)  Leake  places  Halua  at  Kefaltsi, 
which  vi  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea 
OB  •  pnjocting  eartranitj  of  Bit.  Othi^s  above  the 
Cri«  i.ui  plain,  ex:i('tly  as  Strabo  has  described. 
*'  A  Hellenic  citadel  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
projecting  height;  and  remains  of  the  mlfa  are  seen 
ali«o  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  having  short 
flanks  at  intenrab,  and  formed  of  masontj  which, 
althoogh  naarfre,  fa  not  to  aeenratdy  mdtod  aa 
wo  f^enenilly  find  it  in  the  .southern  provinces  of 
Greece.  The  walls  may  be  traced  also  on  the  de- 
scent to  the  south-east,  and  aeem  to  havo  been 
united  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  a  qoailninpular 
in<  lo^nrr  situated  entirely  in  the  plain,  and  of  which 
the  ni)i  thcni  side  followed  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  the  western  the  foot  of  tho  heipht.  The  walls 
of  this  lower  intlosnrc  are  nine  feet  and  a  half 
thick,  are  tlanked  with  towers,  and  their  masonry, 
wherever  traooaUo,  fa  of  tbo  moot  accurate  and 
re::ii!:ir  kind;  two  or  three  courses  of  it  htill  exi.st 
in  wmic  places."    (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 

p^sae.) 

HA  UTS.  a  small  place  in  Assyria,  pmbably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Artemita,  meiilioQed  only  by 
Tadliis(i(fMkTi.41>.  [v.] 

HALYCUS  CAAi/xoT  :  Pl'itarii).  a  cnnM.lcnible 
river  of  Sictlj,  which  rm»  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  falttid,  nd  floim  towards  tfao  SW.  till  it  enters 
the  sea  cloee  to  the  .site  of  Ilendeia  Minna.  It.s 
name  was  ovidentlj  derived  from  the  salt  or  brackish 
quality  of  ita  watera,  a  dremnstance  common  to 
those  of  the  Platani  and  of  the  FiuiM  Suho  (the 
ancient  Utmera),  and  arising  from  the  sail  springs 
which  aboond  m  this  port  of  Sicily.  It  obtained 
coiaidcnbla  Uatoricil  impartanca  fnm  tha  ciicmn- 
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atanee  that  Ift  Vmg  ftmned  tiw  eeatom  bondarf  of 

the  Oarfhacinian  dominions  in  Sicily.  This  w.as 
first  established  by  the  treaty  concluded,  in  n.c.  383, 
between  tbat  people  and  Dionysius  of  Syracoao 
(Diod.  XV.  17)  :  and  the  .fame  limit  was  again  fixed 
by  the  treaty  between  them  and  Timoleon  (Id. 
Tfi.  8S).  It  woold  appear,  howovw,  that  the  eitf 
of  Heradeiu,  situated  at  its  mouth,  but  on  the  left 
bank,  was  in  both  instances  retained  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Halycos  is  again  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus  in  the  First  Punic  War  (a.c.  24y),  a.H  tlio 
station  to  which  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Car- 
thalo  retired  after  its  unsuccessful  attack  on  that  of 
the  Romans  near  Phintias,  and  where  they  awaited 
the  ap['roaeh  of  a  second  Ronmn  fleet  under  tho 
consul  L.  Junius.  (Diod.  xxiv.  1.  ;  £xc.  Hoi-siii. 
p.  508.)  Polybius,  who  reUtes  the  SAme  events, 
docs  not  mention  the  name  of  the  river  (Polyb.  i.  53) : 
but  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  (as 
Mannert  and  Foridger  bare  done)  that  tho  rivor 
here  meant  was  any  other  tli.in  the  well-known 
Ualycus,  and  that  there  must  therefore  have  been 
two  rivtra  of  Iho  namo.  Heraekidea  PonlieiM,  wbo 
mentions  the  landing  of  Mino«  in  this  part  of  Sicily, 
and  his  alleged  foundation  of  Minoa,  writes  the 
name  Lyons,  which  fa  praboblj  a  mere  fidso  readin|^ 
for  HalyciLs.  (Herai  1.  Pont.  §  29,  ed.  S*hneidewin.) 
Though  a  stream  of  c  nsid(Brable  magnitude  and 
imfnrtance,  it  is  singular  that  Ita  ttanw  fa  not  moD- 
tionctl  bv  anv  of  the  geographers,  [E.  U.  B.] 
UALVs  ('AAvt,  sometimes  'AAus :  Ki$a  Irmak^ 

i.  e.  the  "red  river "),  the  principal  river  of  Asin 
Minor,  has  its  sources  in  the  Annenian  mountains 
which  form  the  boundary  between  Pontu.s  and  Ar- 
menia Minor,  that  is,  at  the  point  where  the  heights 
of  Scoedises  and  Antitaurus  meet  (Herod,  i.  7St 
Strab.  xii.  p.  546 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  786  ;  Ov.  ex 
Pont.  iv.  10.  48.)  At  first  its  course  has  a  south- 
western directiMi,  traversing  PonftnaaadCappaducia; 
but  in  the  latter  conntrv  it  turns  to  the  north,  and, 
continuing  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  discharges 
itself  by  several  OMmtbs  into  the  Ensino,  tbo  latter 
part  of  its  course  forming  the  lK>undar}'  between 
Paphlagonia  in  the  west,  and  Galatia  and  Pontus  in 
tboOBBt  (Strab.sii.p.544;PtoLT.4.$3;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  Ifi.)  According  to  Stra!)n,  the  river  Hairs 
rci-eived  its  n.'une  from  the  salt-works  in  its  vicinity 
(pp.546,  561);  bat tbb  fa  probably !noorreet,aitM 
name  h  often  written,  without  the  aspiration,  Alvs 
(Enstath.  ad  JJion^  Per.  784>  Pliny  (vi.  2), 
making  thfa  river  eotno  down  mn  Moimt  Tanma 
and  flow  at  once  from  south  to  north,  appears  to  ooo- 
found  the  Halys  with  one  of  its  tributaries  (/ecAef 
Irmak).  According  to  Xenophon  (^Anab.  v.  6.  §  9), 
the  l>r.  :i.It!i  of  the  Halys  is  at  least  S  stadia.  At 
the  time  of  the  crcatness  of  the  Lydian  empire  the 
Halys  formed  the  txjundary  between  it  and  Persia, 
and  on  its  banks  Cyrus  gained  the  decisive  victory 
over  Croesus.  (Herod,  i.  5.3.  75.  84;  Justin,  i.  7; 
Cic.  de  Die.  ii.  56;  Lucan,  iii.  272.)  The  impor- 
tance of  the  river  is  attested  by  tho  fact  that  Asia  Is 
freijiii'iitly  divided  by  it  into  two  partes,  Asiit  and 
Atia  tram  JIalyn.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  xvii.  p.  840.) 
Respecting  the  present  confition  of  tbo  river,  seo 
Hamilton's  Reteorekei,  vol  L  pp.  897,324, 41 1 ,  voL 

ii.  p.  240  [L.  S.J 
HAMAE,  •  plaoa  In  Ganpania,  between  Capo* 

.■u;il  rtiinae,  where  the  Cspu.ans  were  in  the  habit  of 
asaeuibliug  annually  for  a  solemn  religious  festival ; 
an  ooeadoQ  of  which  tbef  ondcaToored  to  make  naa 
I  daring  tba  Seeood  Pnao  War  (b.c.  215)  to  ndnba 
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the  Cotnuins  nnder  their  robjcctton,  bat  their  plans 
were  frustrated  and  tkej  tbeaudves  put  to  the  sword 
br  the  Boman  oonsal  Sempronios  Graochns.  (Lir. 
zxiiL  3&.)  Livy,  who  is  tht  only  aatltor  that  roea- 
tiuDS  Hanoae,  tellii  OS  that  it  was  3  milesfmniCumae; 
bat  the  «uict  rite  cannot  be  determined.  [E.  £L  B.] 

HAMA'XIA  ('Afutffm\mmDA\\  town  in  tbe  weat- 
f-m  fart  of  Ciliria  Aspera.  (Strab.  sir.  p.  669.) 
it  had  a  g(«d  ruuistead  for  sbife,  and  excellent 
cidm Ibrihip-building.  (tMn, viiL S69.)  H»- 
rnnxi.t  in  perhaps  the  same  place  as  Anaxi  urn 
(^auuJiasm.  Mar.  Mofpti,^  188),  which,  however,  is 
|iUced  west  of  Coraceaiam,  so  that  it  would  l>eloiip 
to  PaODflg^  (Gonqp.  LmIm,  A$ia  Minor,  p. 
197.)    [L,  S.] 

BAKAXTTUS  C^^f^}, «  town  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Troas,  50  stadia  soalh  of  Larissa.  .nid 
dose  to  tlie  plain  of  Ualesion.  It  was  prubably  an 
AaoliaD  eokoj ,  bat  had  OMMd  to  oUat  as  mAy  as 
the  timo  of  Strabo.  (Scy!.  p.  36;  Thucyd.  viii.  101 ; 
Xeuopli.  JJeUen.  uL  1.  §  13;  Strab.  z.  p.  473,  xiii. 
I>p.  604,  eiS,  CIS.)  Aeeariing  to  Adhn  (HitL 
An.  xii.  5).  iU  inhabitants  worshipped  mice,  and  for 
this  reason  called  ApoUo,  their  chief  diTinitj,  Smin- 
tlMU  (fnm  the  AmUu  rubdm,  •  moaw).  Stnbo 
rebtes  tlip  oorasion  of  this  as  fjllowH:  When  the 
Teocriaos  fled  from  Crete,  tlie  oncle  of  ApuUo  «d- 
^riaed  tb«B  to  Mttb  on  tht  spot  when  their  MMraiai 
issued  from  the  earth.  One  ni^ht  a  number  of 
field-mice  deatnijed  all  their  shields,  and,  reoog- 
nising  in  thb  oaaureDM  the  hint  of  the  onde,  th^ 
WtoVHttH  themselves  there,  and  called  Apollo 
Sminthens,  repraHOting  him  with  a  mooae  at  bis 
feet.  Darmg  the  MaoBdonian  period,  the  inbabi- 
tuitt  were  compelled  hj  Lysimachos  to  quit  their 
town  and  remove  to  the  neighbouring  Aleiandria. 
(Cnmp.  Stfph.  B.  $.  v.;  Plin.  v.  33.)  No  ruins  of 
tills  town  hare  yet  been  discovered  (Leake,  A»ia 
J/iVi'T.  p.  273);  but  Prokesrh  {DtnLicurdiyk.  iii. 
p.  Htatos  that  architcctunil  remains  are  still 

■een  near  Cape  Baba,  which  he  ie  ineHned  to  Kgard 
as  belon|(ing  to  Hamaxitus. 

Anothinr  town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  29)  as  situated  in  Ckria,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Cnidian  Cbersonesus.  [L.  S.] 

UAHAXCTBII  (;A(Mi6€iOt.  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  19; 
Lmbliefa.  d*  Ab$tin.  iii.  15 ;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  1.  §  2; 
Plin.  vi.  12;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.  "ASioi),  a  ^ple  of  Sar- 
matia,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  ijcythian  Alauni, 
irilo  waadiiid  with  their  waggons  along  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  and  belonged  to  the  Sarmatian  stock. 
(Scbafarilc,  Slav.  AU.  vuL  i.    204.)    IE.  B.  J.l 

HAMAXOECI  C^fM^*  Eostadi.  tdSm.Jl 

xiii.  5  ;  Ilesiod.  ap.  Stmh.  vii.  p.  302  ;  Iteod.  iv. 
46 ;  Aesch.  Prom.  709  ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  87,  TiL  |k200, 
ad.  pk492).  TUe  luune  was  applied  bj  the  udento 
to  the  Nomadio  hflcdes  who  roamed  over  the  K.  S. 
of  Europe,  neither  amriog  nor  planting,— but  living 
CO  food  derired  firam  animals,  especially  mares*  niUc, 
and  cheese, — and  moved  from  placo  to  place,  car- 
lying  their  £snuUee  in  waggons  covered  with  wicker 
Md  leather,  in  the  «ane  manner  as  tlie  Tartars  of 
the  present  day.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HAMMANIENTES.  a  Libyan  tribe  bejond  the 
Macae,  who  dwelt  IS  days'  journey  W.  of  the  Giwter 
Syrtis  in  an  oasts  of  the  sandy  desert,  and  made 
their  houses  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  <d  rock- 
Kalt  cut  from  the  hills  by  which  they  were  snr- 
r  uiided.  (Plin.  t.  5.)  Solinus  (28)  calls  them 
Amantrs.  Mannert  snpposst  them  to  be  the 
Atarantbs  of  Hefodotna.  [P.  S.] 
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BALia.] 

HARENATIO.  [Anicox.] 

HARMA('A/>fui:  £a.'A^i»utrc^>  l.Asi 
iimn  of  Boeotia,  mentiooed  by  Hflner,  which  as  aaii 
to  have  been  ae  called,  cither  beeaass  tlie  chanot  if 
Adrastns  brake  down  here,  or  becaase  the  ciuuiot 
of  Amphiarans  disappeared  in  the  earth  at  this 
pUce.  (Didvm.  and  Eustath.  od iL  c;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  404;  Pai^.  ix.  19.  §  4,  ooap.  L  34.  |  2:  Steph. 
B.  *.  r.)  Strabo  detcribes  it  as  a  (iesirteil  rHlace  in 
tlie  territory  of  Tanagra  near  Myca!.-s?  as ;  an-1  I'm- 
sanias  spei^of  the  ruins  of  Hanna  and  Myrale«u 
as  situate^!  on  th«»  ri-«d  fp  rn  Tht>K»s  to  Ch&iris. 
Aelian  ( I'.  U.  iii.  40)  -  iks  <,t  a  kk»«  called 
Harma,  which  is  probably  thf  on.-  n-  .w  c.iV.cd  J/ordkf 
or  Paralimtd,  to  the  east  of  Htlic.i.  [Boeotul, 
p.  413,  b.]  The  exact  site  of  liamia  is  uncertain. 
II  ia  aappsaed  bj  Leaks  to  hare  occupied  the  im- 
portant pass  on  the  road  from  Ths<  l'«*;  to  Cbakia, 
leading  into  the  maritiuM  plain.  (Leake,  .VorlAcm 
Avase,  iroL  iL  pi  S51.) 

2.  A  f  rtres^s  in  Attica.    [AmrA,  p.  329,  b.1 

HAK^iATE'LIA  (rd  'AfvukriVio,  I>Md.  xni. 
102),  a  place  probably  in  the  Ai^tik,  which  Dia- 
doru.s  (U-.-i  rilx'.-.  .i-^  thf"  l.i>t  of  the  cities  of  the  P.rjr',- 
manes  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great  The  peoph>  wm  a  twy  wariHn 
made  a  gallant  stand.  Thsj  nade  um-  of  pji^'Diied 
arrows.  See  aiao  Strabo  (sr.  |^  723),  who  does  iwC, 
howerer,  neotion  this  pboe  Vy  naosa,  thoofh  ha 
alludes  to  an  incident  which,  according  to  ' 
happened  there.  The  exact  position  of  thia 
has  not  been  determined;  bnt  it  was  most  Ukdy  in  the 
territory  of  the  Malli  (now  Mididn).  [V.] 

ILAUMATOTKOPUI,  one  of  several  small  trftv 
who  are  mentioned  by  Plmj  (vi.  1 6)  as  Uving  at  the 
foot  of  tha  Indhn  Caaca—a  bclweso  the  ILvdi  aad 
Bartri.  [V.J 

HAIJMATHUS  (  Ap/xadoDr),  a  town  on  the  north 
coii^it  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  on  the  east  of 
Cape  I-«ctum;  it  is  mentioned  only  by  Thncydides 
(viii.  101)  as  opposite  to  the  town  of  &letbynina  in 
Lesbos.  It  cannot  have  had  any  eonnertieii  wiA 
Cape  Amathii.s.  which  was  situ.itcd  much  further 
south  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  622),  and  is  probtibiy  the  saaa 
as  Cape  Canae.    [Canab.]  [L.  &] 

HAh'MOZElA  {'KptiS^tia,  Arrian,  Jnd.  c.  33; 
Armuua,  Plin.  vL  23.  s.  27),  the  district  sniroond- 
ing  Hararaia,  the  pert  at  which  Meardras^  fleet 
arrive»l  on  their  return  from  4ndLa,  and  which  was 
situated  in  tlie  SE.  corner  of  Carmania.  There  can 
be  M  donbt  that  the  name  of  the  district  Harmoeeb, 
of  the  port  Hannuzji,  and  of  the  promontory  Har- 
mozou  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  are  all  derived 
froon  the  name  of  the  Ftorrian  good  spirit  ffcrwmd 
or  Auramazda,  whidi  ii.iriu^  has  l»oen  preserved  in 
the  present  Ormtitf  the  name  of  an  ioland  off  the  sito 
of  the  Ibrmer  port  The  neighbouring  land  is  now 
called  Moghiilitn.  The  Anamis  or  Andanis  flowed 
through  Uannozeia  into  the  sea  at  Uarmuza.  Ito 
present  name  is  nrakbm  Bii,  [V.] 

HAR.MOZICA.  [Aiuous.] 

HABMOZON  PBU.M.  CKpfUiO»  ^pov-  I*t..l.  vi. 
8.  §  5:  Stndki  xvL  p.  765),  a  promontory  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  X.  or  Carma- 
nian  side  of  it,  just  at  the  part  wliere  Uk-  sea  lirt  wren 
Arabia  and  Ada  is  most  narrow.  KrHtusthenes 
(o/>.  Strab.  /I  e.)  arid  Aiiimianu.s  (xxiii.  6)  both  asMt 
that  the  coast  of  Ar;i!.iri  can  Iw*  pl.iirily  5Pt-n  fn>m 
tliis  point    The  promontory  may  |icrha^«>  be  repr^- 
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sented  hj  the  modem  CBombmtek,  iMtrijr  oppoute 
to  C.  Mtusendom,  [V.] 

HARMU'ZA  ("ApMOi^o  irJA.s,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  5), 
tlve  capital  of  the  district  which  Arriati  has  called 
Barniozcia.  Thcn»  hei-ms  to  be  Home  doubt  whether 
there  is  toij  present  repi-^entative  of  thus  place 
along  the  mast.  The  only  jilatf  which  m  dw  U-ars 
thf  luiine  of  Onnus  \&  an  ialaiid  otf  Uie  mouth  of  thc 
Ananiis,  to  which  it  haa  been  coi^Mtared  by  D'An- 
villi-  that  the  iiihaliituiits  of  the  coast  must  have  fled 
ahortljr  after  the  time  uf  Timur.  The  modem  his- 
%Kj  of  tbit  idrad  it  well  linowii.  It  was  takw  hf 
A\h\\\wn\w  in  IfjO?,  aiul  licUi  with  prcat  com- 
mercial pruKperitjr  Ujr  llie  i'ortoguese  till  Shah  Abbia, 
alM  bj  tb«  Englid^  took  it  from  tbem  in  16SS. 
Wiilc  Orintiz  l.iite<l,  tlip  Portuguese  had  an  em- 
porium second  to  ouoe  bat  Goa.  iiliah  AbUb  built 
on  the  opposite  eoMt  Bmder  JMoarf,  and  tried  to 
\K-\n  for  it  tbeeownerce  which  Ormuz  had  posaesaed. 
In  tliia^  however,  be  siguUijr  failed,  and  both  places 
mn  now  utterly  miaed  and  abandoned.  (Vincent, 
r«f.  0/Xearc/nu,  vol.  i.  pp.  324—334.)  [V.] 

HAKOSllETli  ('AfHir««),  mentioaed  ooW  in 
Judge*  (ir.  2, 13, 16)  as  the  royal  f^anriaea  ef  Jabin 
king  of  Canaan.  In  all  these  passages  it  is  called 
Ilarotdieth  of  tlie  Gentiles,  and  was  obviously  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Pale»tiiie,  called  **  Galilee  of 
the  nations."  ix.  1.)  It  was  probably  situated 
in  tli(<  tri()6  of  Naphtali,  bet^^een  Kadesh  Naphtali, 
and  IIazor,  the  capital  of  Jabin  [HAZonJ.  As 
tlw  name  si^ifies  irood  in  the  Amm&ean,  the  fortress 
ia  supposed  by  some  to  have  kon  siituatt-d  in  a  wixHiy 
district.  Tlie  name  js  re;:artii:d  iis  an  iip|A'lialjve 
by  the  Chaldec  jianiphriLst,  whose  trai-slatioo  for 
"  Hartwhf'th  of  the  Gentiles  is  equivalent  to  "  in 
furtitudine  (in  niunilionc)  axcium  gentium."  (Ko-nen- 
in&ller  in  Jud.  iv.  2.)  [G.  W.] 

H  AKPAC.KI  A  {rdi  'Kprrayt'ta),  a  district  l)etweon 
Priapus  and  Cyzicus,  about  the  mouth  of  tlie  rirer 
Gfanieua  in  Ifyela,  wbeneeGanymede  is  said  to  have 
lK»en  carried  off.  (Strab.  xiii.  ]>.  587.)  Thucydides 
(viii.  107)  also  mentions  a  town  Harpagion,  which  | 
ia  otherwise  unknown.  (Comp.  Steph.  £  «. 
wJ^ia  )  [L.  S.]  J 

HA'HPASA  ("A/nroffa:  Eth.  'hfwwtvt),  a  town 
in  Carta,  en  the  eastern  buk  of  the  river  Harpaaoa, 
a  tributary  of  tli.'  M.o  .xnder.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  §  19;  Steph. 
B.  M.  e.i  FUiL  V.  29  i  Uierocl.  p.  68d.)  The  ruins 
ftand  eppMite  toiVoab;  at  a  place  called  JfTweiTii- 
Uuiy  nndonbtedly  belong  to  Harpasa.  (Fellowes, 
Jhaeov.  m  />yc.  p.  51 ;  Leake,  Aiia  Minor ^  p.  249  i 
Bkbter,  H  a/Z/hArfen,  p.  54a)  Pliny  mentkmi  a 
vrandarfol  rock  in  itii  neighbourhood,  which  moved 
on  beiof;  pressed  with  a  tin^,  bat  did  not  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  the  whole  body.  [L.  6.] 

IIA'RPASUS  ("ApwwroJ:  Harpa),  a  river  of 
Caria.  tlowins;  frr>m  south  to  north,  and  emptyint; 
itseii  into  the  Mamndrr.  (I'lin.  v.  29;  8teph.  B. 
§.  9.*Af«aaa:  (^int.  Smrrn.  J'ostham,X.  144.)  In 
the  war  ajrainst  Antiochiu  the  Hunians  encamiied 
on  its  bank*.    (Liv.  xxxviii.  13.)  [L.  S.j 

HA'RPASUS  ("Apira0OT :  the  reading  Aftwayos, 
in  Dioil.  Sic.  xiv.  29,  is  Innlty).  a  river  which  the 
Teu  Thousand  crossed  (40U  tret  broad)  from  the 
tenrilaj  ef  tlM  Cbalybes,  who  were  geparated  from 
the  S^lldai  by  this  river.  (Xen.  Atiab.  iv.  7.  § 
17.)  Tbia  river,  which  has  been  kientilied  by  »e- 
Teral  writers  witb  the  Arp»-&M,  a  northern  affloent 
of  the  Arnxes,  and  firinir.r  the  K.  iMiiii'.dnry  of 
Kart,  is  moro  probably  reprtainted  by  the  Tdwruk- 
fii  (Jordk),  aa  Goteoal  ClManey  (.Exptd.  EmpkraL 
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ToL  iL  p.  231)  and  Mr.  Qnte  (Bkt,  iff  Greece, \  oL 
iz.  pw  161)  suppose.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HARPINA  or  UARPINNA  C^pwiya,'Apwiypa  : 
Eth.  'ApirivaToi),  a  town  of  Pisatis  (Elis)  situated 
on  the  right  Ixuik  of  the  Alpheius,  on  the  road  to 
Ueraee,  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  hippo, 
drome  of  Olympia.  (Lucian,  de  Afi>rt.  I'ertffr.  35.) 
liar^ua  is  said  to  have  l>evn  founded  by  Ocnomaux, 
who  gavn  it  the  name  of  his  mother.  The  mina  of 
the  town  were  ^^vn  by  rau>anias.  Accordinp  to 
Stiubo,  Uarpina  stood  upon  the  stream  Parthonyts; 
according  to  PUtianiaa,  npon  eno  called  HarpimAaa.  « 
The  ruins  of  the  town  htaiid  tipon  a  ridge  a  little 
northward  of  the  village  vi  Mtrdka :  there  are  two 
•man  rivnleta  eo  either  aide  of  tbe  ridge,  of  wbieh 
the  eastern  one  appears  to  be  the  ParthenitCs,  and  Ct/ 
tbe  western  the  Uarpinates.  (Slnib.  viii.  pp.  356,  ' 
357*;  Pina.  tL  Sa  $  8t  Stepb.  ft.  «. Leake, 
Morea,  voL  ii.  p.  2 11 .  A  lopontMuica^  p.  218.) 

UARPIS  FL.  CApir.j,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  14),  a  river 
of  SaiBMlia  Enropaea,  jirobably  tbe  same  ai  the 
KugatwUt  in  BessarubUi.  I'hcre  whs  a  [leople 
called  tboHABPU  ('A|nruH,  PtoL  iii.  la  §  13)  in 
tbe  dirtriet  abont  this  river.  [B.  B.  J.] 

HARPLEIA(*A^A«ia),a  place  in  Laconia  ujjon 
the  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetus,  but  at  the  entrance  of  tbe 
plain.  Leake  placea  it  at  the  village  of  Xerokambi. 
(Puus.  iii.  20.  §  7;  Leake,  Peloponnetiaca,  p.  361.) 

H.\l!Ur>ES,  a  (jemian  tribe  in  the  army  of  Ario> 
vifitus  in  his  war  with  Caesar,  of  whom  24,000  had 
crossed  over  into  Gaul  and  established  tbemselvee 
there.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  31,  37,  51.)  St)me  writers 
Buppo:>e  tliat  these  Ilarudes  are  the  same  as  the 
Cknrwin  (XopoKki)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (S.  11. 
§  12)  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Clier>onesu.s 
CimlMrica.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  army  of  Ar  o- 
riatna  wenld  have  ecnslsted  of  tribes  from  the  most 
di>t.int  parts  of  Germany,  and  its  creat  numbers 
would  ceaae  to  be  matter  of  surpri>e.  [Sf  EVi.j  The 
Hamdea  are  else  mentiooed  in  the  Monomentnm 
Atirvninmn.  (Comp.  Weracbc^  IMo  Volker  u.  W 
JcerbundHUte,  p.  230.)  [L.  S.1 

HA8SL  InPIh)y(iT.17)amMtext8pfaMeaher 

the  Bellovaci,  a  people  of  Belgica,  another  people 
named  Uassi,  or,  aa  some  editiooa  have  it,  Bassi. 
Hardtdn  omits  the  name,  and  be  deaa  not  any  that 
any  MS.  has  it.  D'Anville  mentions  a  forest  named 
UaUf  or  JUetf  in  a  canton  of  the  diocese  of  .fieawoaw, 
ortheoonntiyof  tbe  Belhieaci}  andbowoold  tbera- 
fore  keep  Uassi  in  Pliny's  tail  C^*^] 
UASTA.  [ASTA.] 

HATKRA,  a  station  on  tlw  road  fiom  Dhnn  to 

Bcraea,  12  M.  P.  from  the  former  (PnU.  Tab.),  and 
identified  with  Katerina,  to  the  S.  oif  Pydna.  (Leakey 
Northern  Grmet^  vol.  iii.  p.  424.)  [C.B.J.] 

HAURAK,  AUBANI'TIS  (Aupoi'irtT,  'A^po. 
vTtis),  the  name  civen  by  Jobcphus  to  tlie  country 
railed  Iturae.-t  by  St  Luke  (iii.  1),  as  is  evident  frtjm 
the  fact  that,  neither  in  his  description  of  the  te- 
trjirchy  of  I'liilip,  nor  el>ewliere,  does  .Insephus 
make  any  mention  of  Ituraeu,  but  substitutes  Au- 
ranitis.  Thus  he  states  that  An|rnatus  granted 
Auranitis,  together  with  Batanaea  and  Trarhon  to 
Herod  the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  luisigned  theui 
to  PhUlp.  (AnL  zv.  p.  la  §  1,  xvii.  IS.  f  4; 
B.  J.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  It  describes  the  prrat  des4»,1  tract 
south  <i£  Damascus,  still  called  the  Jiawan,  and 
comprehended  bf  Ptolemy  nnder  tbe  names  of 

*  Strabo  iu  this  pusMige  confounds  4>T>paia  with 

3u  4 
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AmbU  PetnM  and  DeserU  (r.  17.  §  19),  tho  Pa- 
lestina  Tertis  of  the  Ecclouastical  annak  (Reland, 
pp.  205.  212).  IHdemj,  howerer,  makes  Annmitis 
a  district  of  Babjlonia,  eoolifiiMU  to  tbe  EnphnOM. 

(Id.  20.) 

The  district  is  more  correetly  described  hj  Strabo, 
as  lying  to  the  soath  of  the  two  Tnichons  (5uo 
Arydju<*v(  Tpaxfi***"),  conitisting  of  inaccessible 
mountains,  inhabited  hj  a  mind  ptople  of  Itunieans 
and  Arabs,  a  wil  l  an  l  pre<iatorv  race  of  villains,  a 
terror  to  the  a^icultural  inbabitontd  of  the  plains. 
Tbej  dwelt  fai  (hep  CKvet  of  such  extent,  that  one 
ciiuM  hold  4()00  men,  in  tin  ir  incursions  on  the 
DaniasceDes,  and  in  their  aiubu»cades  against  the 
earaTMU  of  menluuiti  flNim  Arabia  FeKz.  B«k  tiie 
most  fannidabic  band  under  the  notcii  cliiof  Zeno- 
donu,  bad  been  dispersed  bj  the  good  government 
of  the  Bomam,  and  bf  the  aecnri^  aibraed  bjr  the 
l^ttrieODS  maiiitaint-d  in  Syria.  (Slnibo,  xvi.  p.  756.) 
A  oomparisun  of  this  description  of  Itnraea  bj  the 
claasical  geo^pher,  with  Joaephiii*e  aeooont  of 
Traclionitis  and  the  doinir-i  nf  the  robber-chief  Zo- 
nodonu  and  hi:<  Arabe  {Ant.  xv.  10.  §  1, 2),  exhibits 
manj  stiikin;;  {loiuts  of  raemblaaee;  km  tiiera  is 
an  umusin;;  aci-oant  given  by  William  of  Tyre  of 
these  Tery  caves  between  Adraa  and  Bozra,  into 
whose  narrow  mouths  the  tbinty  travellers  would  let 
down  their  water-skins,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  supply 
of  water ;  but  drew  back  the  curtailed  rope,  minus 
tlie  skins,  which  had  been  seized  and  appropriated  by 
tfaa  Mbben  concealed  in  the  caves.  (J/i$L  XT.  10.) 
The  maraudini;  inhabitants  of  this  wild  country  at 
the  present  day  keep  up  the  character  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  their  daring  attacks  npoo  the  caravans 
of  pil;:riiii>  on  the  annii.al  Ilaj,  are  scarcely  repressed 
by  a  numerous  escort  of  regular  troops.    The  extent 
of  the  modem  Haum  Is  tiios  daseribed  by  Burck- 
hank :  "  The  Ilaouran  compriiMJS  part  of  Tracho- 
nitia  and  Ituraea,  the  whole  of  Auranitis,  and  the 
nortbeni  distriets  of  Batansea.  .  .  .  The  flat 
country,  Fouth  of  Jibtl  Ke-fsmir,  east  of  Jebel  el 
Skeikhf  and  west  of  the  JladJ  road,  as  fur  as  Ktuem, 
or  Noway  b  called  Djtdontr,    Hie  grMter  part 
of  Ituraea  appears  to  be  comprised  within  tho  li- 
mits of  L^tdomr."    {Trawlt  in  Sjfria^  The  whole 
diatriet  ■bonnds  in  mine;  and   the  fre|uent 
Greek  inseriptiont,  not  only  at  Rozra,  its  ancient 
o^iMd,  baft  in  nomeroua  other  towns  and  viilagoi, 
prove  it  to  hare  been  thteklj  inhaUted  in  famm 
times,  and  well   garri.soned  by  Roman   soldiers ; 
tliereby  illustrating  and  confirming  the  mnark  of 
Strabo  above  cited,  comceming  the  greater  security 
of  the  country  while  under  imperial  rule.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  were  copied   by  Burckhardt. 
{Syria,  pp.  59  —  118.  215—234.)     The  name 
Haiirnn  (ef  tvhich  Auranitis  is  only  the  classical 
forjn)  is  supposed  to  be  deriviNl  frnm  the  town  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  in  tlie  viciuity  of 
I)ainas<  u<«  (xlviL  16. 18)^  wboN  Um  LXX.  write 
AvoavWiZos. 

The  name  Ituraea  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Ishnaelite  patriarch  Jetur,  or  Ittur 
(I  ChroTu  i.  31);  and  the  Alexnntirine  vei-sion  of 
the  LXX.  reads  iToupcuoi^  in  1  Chron.  v.  19,  a 
pasaafo  triitdif  «•  Beland  semarks,  onablea  ua  to 
fix  the  position  of  Itnrnea  to  tlic  cast  of  the  land 
ot  Israel ;  for  the  Uagarites,  to  whom  Jetur  be- 
longfd,  were  diapeasessed  hf  tlie  Beobeidtes  who 
"dwelt  in  their  tent.i  throughout  all  the  east  of 
tlie  land  of  Gilead  "  (v.  10)*' unto  tlie  entenn;;  in 
ol  the  wildanms  Itam  the  river  Eaphntes*  (v.  9).  | 


(Keland.  PalaesHna,  p.  106.)    Fontcr  (AnMa^ 

vol.  i.  pp.  309 — 311)  further  identifies  the  modem 
name  Jedottr  with  the  patriarchal  Jttmr.  fG.  W.j 

HAVILAH  (EwiAxir),  tfie  !aii  1  encwnpassed  by 
the  PLson,  the  first-named  uf  tlic  four  rivm  <if 
Kden,  abounding  In  fold  of  a  fine  quality,  in  "  liel- 
lium  aiiil  tlie  onyx  stone."'  {Genes,  ii.  1 1,  12.)  Its 
situation  is  further  fixed  as  the  eastern  limit  a£  the 
Ishnwelite  Bedooins,  as  Sheer  wns  their  mnin 
limit.  {Gfn  xxv.  18.)  T\:(j  s^m  tn  bar*-  \.^^ 
subcsoqucntiy  dis|X)e>ses6ed  by  the  AmaJekites,  wii* 
have  the  Bane  Imlts  assigned  to  them  im  1  Abbl 
XV.  7.  [Amalekit.VK-]  It  doubtless  derivft!  tr« 
name  from  Uavilah  the  son  of  Cubh  (Cr'cn  x.  7), 
hf  whose  ^— «*ii^fii*f  the  diatriet  mm  ftnt  ptmpbi^ 
not  from  the  hrtsr  Joktaiute  patriittdk  «f  the  msm 
name  (x.  29). 

ine  lana  or  tuvnan  mmiflBsn  in  crSMSM^ 
an  J  tliere  described  as  encompassed,  or  im  lu-ed 
rather,  bj  the  river  Pison,  has  been  aaajgned,  hf 
const  hI  ev  the  learned,  as  the  finft  sod  ttStf  ss(> 
tlement  of  the  son  of  Cosh,  in  1  identified  with  the 
province,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  denominated 
Haffor  or  Bahrem;  a  district  •aadentlf  watered, 
as  we  gather  from  the  coneunect  twtimnniea  cf 
Pliny,  and  the  Portuguese  trsreller  Penetra,  by  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  diverging  from  ths 
course  of  its  other  channels,  ran  southwmird  paraUel 
with  the  piilf,  and  fell  into  it  neariy  opp(«ite  to  the 
Bahrein  i^land.s.    A  direct  proof,  unnoticed  by  pr- 
cc<lin;;  writers,  that  this  region  once  bore  the  name 
of  llavilah,  is  funiished  by  the  f  irt.  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Bahrein  isUuids  retain!>  t'>  tiiis  daj  ths 
original  name  of  that  «f  AvaL"  (Forster.  Geofr.  tf 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  41.)    Mr.  Forster  t'  m 
traces  tliis  patriarchal  name  tliroagh  its  Taiioas 
modifications  (as  Dr.  Wdls  had  done  before,  though 
not  so  fully)  in  the  classical  pcogmphers  and 
shows  clear  examples  of  it,  under  its  sereral  idie- 
matie  chaises,  Aora  the  head  of  the  Psnian  GnVte 
its  mouth,  both  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  and  in  the 
modern  geography  of  the  oonntiy;  and  that  the 
great  tribe  or  people  intended  under  these  deninasun- 
tions^  formeii  in  the  time  i/f  th  is^*  peo;;ra}'Ler^,  .-»r>d 
continue  to  compose  at  the  present  day,  a  chief  part 
of  the  popnlation  of  the  HaTtlah  of  Scripture,  thn 
modem  province  of  Hagar  or  Bnhrdu.     (lb.  pp. 
41 — 54.)   He  accounts  for  the  modem  name  of  the 
diatriet  of  HariUh,  by  the  6et  alreadj  noted,  that 
the  Ishmaelite  Arabs  had  di.sposses»ed  the  ancioit 
Cusbite  race,  and  imposed  on  the  oonqoered  territory 
the  name  of  their  mother  Hagar.   (VoL  L  pp.  199, 
200.)  [G.W.] 

HAZEZON-TAMAIi.  [Ejjoedi.] 

UAZOR  C'Airwp),  the  royal  city  of  the  most 
powerful  Caiuuuiitish  nation  in  the  north  of  PalMtfaie 
nt  the  }icrio(l  of  tho  entnUBCe  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
the  capital  of  king  Jabin,  and  head  of  a  confederacy 
agaia<>t  Jashna;  on  which  account  he  made  an  cx* 
ample  of  it.  cxtenninatintr  its  inhabitants,  and  de- 
stroying it  alone  with  hre.  (Jo#A.  xi.  1 — 14.)  It  had 
rscoversd  its  independence  and  importanoe  at  the 
commenrement  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  aboat 
two  ceuturies  and  a  half  later,  when  we  find  it  stifl 
the  roTil  rsddenoe  of  the  Oawwnite  kinf  ,  Jrtia, 
—  a  name  signifying  true,  wliich  ^ot^ns  to  have  bi'eu 
the  common  designation  of  the  bheikhs  of  Uaxor,  as 
rigkkoaa  was  of  the  Jcbnsite  kii^   It  dens  net 

a|)i¥\nr  th;it  Hazor  wrus  .^r^i"  tak'/n  on  \h\<  •:-c  .x-'  n 
after  tiio  dufeat  of  Sisera  by  Deborah  and  Barak. 

(/««^e«,  iv.  V.)  Nor  b  it  nil  dev  tint  tte  lam 
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of  that  name  mcntlontil  in  the  later  boolcs  of  TToly 
bchiitora  U  ideuiical  with  the  Ciuuuuutuh  capital, 
the  rite  of  whieh  was  twmni  bj  the  writer  hi 
1843,  still  called  bj  the  same  name,  and  Mtuatedon 
a  hill  above  Banias,  a  little  to  the  cast  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Ca«tle  of  Banias,  oommaodiog  the  Damasctu 
road.  [0.  W.3 

HEBOSO.  [Hkbudes.] 

HHBKAEI.  [PAUiMTiMA.] 

HEBROMAUUS.  a  i>bu»  In  Soathem  (,al  ia, 
•which  the  Jerusai«'in  Itinerary  places  on  the  mui 
frocu  ToJosa  (^Tonioute)  to  CaitMO  (CarcaMomic), 
Mid  14  HP.  ahori  of  Oartaummt.  The  Table 
gives  the  MDie distance,  or  some  critics  mu\  the  same 
distanoe  hi  the  Table  bjr  cbangiue  avii.  to  xiiii. 

Hehramegiie  te  be  «  place  called 
£ram.  Uebromaj^us  is  mentioned  in  the  Epiiitolnr 
of  AuiMmius  to  FaalUnos  (uii.  35;  zxiv.  124);  and 
if  there  was  only  one  Uebromagtis,  it  is  the  pUce 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

HEBHON  {Xtepwv,  I.XX.,  Joseph.),  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Talesitine,  »ituuted  in  a  mountainous 
district,  22  Roman  miles  south  of  Jenualem. 
(Eoseb.  $.  V.  'hpK^'.)  Its  ori<;in.U  name  was  Kir- 
jatii-Arfae,  or  the  city  of  ArUi,  ku  calicd  fmni  Arba, 
•  chief  ef  the  Andtim,  who  dwelt  in  thin  neigh- 
hi»ur!ii)0(l.  (^Cen.  xxiii.  2;  Josh.  xiv.  IT)  :  Jiul-i.  i.lo  ; 
JuMp^i.  AnL  xiv.  IS.)  It  was  frequently  tiie  re^i- 
denoe  of  Abraham,  laaae,  and  Jaoob,  who  were 
l>iirit  il  licre  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  tlte  sons  of  Uetb.  (Crca.  uiii.  2,  set).) 
Upon  the  conqueitt  of  Pekrtine  by  the  Inraelitra, 
Hebron  was  piven  by  Joshua  to  Caleb,  who  expelled 
the  Anakim  fn>m  the  district.  {Juth.  xiv.  13—15, 
x\-.  13,  14  ;  Judfj.  i.  20.)  It  was  afterwards  ap- 
]Hiinted  One  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  {Joih.  xx.  7.) 
Hebron  was  the  re>idi-m-e  (if  David,  as  kin^  of 
Judaii,  for  seven  years  and  a  half.  (2  Satn.  ii.  1, 
T.  d.)  It  wae  fortified  by  liehobomn  (2  Chron. 
xL  10);  and  was  (xx:u|iie<l  by  the  Jews  after  their 
retora  from  captivity  (A'eAem.  xi.  25).  It  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Idnmaeans,  from 
whom  it  was  recovered  by  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
.(1  Haec.  65;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  8.  §  6,  £.  J. 
ir.  9.  §  7.)  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Romans 
in  the  great  Jewiah  War.  (Jiiseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9. 
§  9.)  The  modem  town  is  called  £1  KkulU, the 
friend  "  of  God,  the  name  Kiren  by  the  Moslems  to 
Abraham.  Hera  are  shown  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs of  whieli  an  account  is  t;iven  by  meidern  tra- 
vellers. Outride  the  town  are  two  re,">ervoirs  lor 
rain-water,  eridently  of  great  antiquity,  one  of  which 
is  |it(;hut>ly  the  "  ]iuol  in  Hebrun  "  mentaomd  in  the 
lu.>tury  ut  David.    (2  &tm,  iv.  12.) 

HEBRUS  CEf^r:  Jfortea),  the  prindpal  river 
of  Thrace,  has  its  sources  near  tlic  point  where 
mount  Scomiaa  joins  mount  Khudupe,  in  the  north- 
westera  comer  of  Thrace.  Its  cenrae  at  fint  has  a 
south-eastern  direction;  hut  lielow  Adrianopolin  it 
takes  a  south-western  turn,  and  continues  to  flow 
in  that  direction  until  it  reaches  the  Aegaean  near 
Aenos.  (Thucyd.  ii.  96;  Plin.  if.  18  ;  Aristot.  J/e- 
tfor.  i.  13.)  The  tributaries  of  tlie  Hebrus  are 
so  nuuieruua  and  important,  tiiat  it  becomes  na- 
vigable ersn  at  Philippolis,  while  near  its  mouth 
it  Incomes  really  a  large  river.  (IIipnI.  vii.  59.) 
Near  its  mouth  it  divides  itself  into  two  bnuiches, 
the  eaatsiii  ens  ef  which  farms  hkefitsntoris.  (Hand. 
VlL  58;  Acropolita,  ]>  G4.)  The  nio>t  important 
Mung  its  tributaries  are  the  Suemus,  Arda,  Aftisctti, 
TomOB,  and  AgriaoM.  Abont  Adnaiwple  the  b«fai 


HSCATOMPTLOBL  lOSt 

of  the  Rebms  is  very  exferwive;  but  Routli  of  that 
city  it  beeomes  narrower,  the  mountains  on  both 
ri&s  appraaehing  mere  chiselj  to  the  river.  Dnriqg 

the  winter  the  Hebrtis  Is  sometimes  frozen  ever. 
(Comp.  Uerod.  iv.  90;  Polyb.  xxxiv.  13;  Enrip. 
fftrc  Ar.  386;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  3S2, 329,  xiii.  p.  590 ; 
Ptol.  iiL  11.  §  S;  Arrian,  Amtb.  i.  11 ;  Mela,  ii.  2; 
Virg.  Eel.  X.  65.  Genrtf.  iv.  463,  524;  Val.  Klac.  ii. 
515,  iv.  463,  viii.  '22t<.)  [L.  S.] 

UEBUDES,  the  J/ebrides  tM  Britafai,  msntiooed 
by  Pliny,  S>linu-.  ami  m  he  ('(isiijoirraiihy  a>cribed 
to  Aetliicus.  Tlie  notices  are  aa  follows:  —  **  buut 
antem  xl.  Oieades  nwdlcis  Inter  se  dieentae  spatiia. 
S-pI«  ;ii  Arm  ilai'  ct  xxx  Ih  budes."  (IMin.  iv.  30.) 
"  A  Caledouiae  prumonturiu  Thylen  petentibos,  bidui 
navigatiooe  peiiSecta,  exdpiont  Hebrides  insnlaa^ 
4uin<|ue  nnmeiv,  quarum  incolae  uesciunt  frugca, 
piscibus  tantnm  et  lacte  vivunt.  Secimdam  a  oon- 
tinenti  alationem  Orcades  praebent :  scd  Onrodes  ab 
UsbodibiiB  pom  aant  septem  diemm,  totidemiiae 
noctium  cursu,  ntimero  irtiS.  Vacant  lioniine:  non 
habent  silvan;  tantuni  junieis  herbis  iuhorrescunt. 
Ab  (JrcadibuH  Thylen  usque  dierum  et  ttoetittm 
iwviij.atio  e.-^l."  (S.liii.  r,  23.)  The  CosimKjmphy 
merely  gives  the  form  lleboe>o,as  applied  to  uu  isiuud 
or  ardripeb^^  df  Britain.  Tlie  dtfflenlties  raised  by 
tin-  text  iif  .*V'liiius  Mjijily  Id  tlip  ^'eoi,'raj>by  i/f  the 
(JrknejfSf  Shetiandt,  aud  Faroe  Isles,  to  soute  of 
which  he  has  transferred  the  name  Hebrides.  [For 
this,  .-^H'  OncAi^Ks.j  Tiie  difficulties  in  the  text  of 
PUny  lie  in  tlie  did'erence  between  the  Acmodae  and 
the  Hebodes.  It  is  only  clear  that  one  word  meant 
the  ishuids  west,  the  oilier,  the  uUnds  cast,  of  tlie 
MiiKh.  Now  either  <rrunp  will  jrive  lis  .sevt-ii  lari,'»  r 
aiid  twenty-three  smaller  isianU-s,  neitlier  liiiviiii;  ^o 
many  as  thirty  isUnds  of  any  eonsidemble  magnitude, 
and  neither  bavin-;  .v)  few  a."*  .^even,  if  the  tnialler 
members  of  the  group  are  includeu.  Without  de- 
cidini^  which  are  the  Hebridee,  and  which  the 

Acm<Klne,  we  may  wiy  tliat,  «>n  tme  side,  \^(■  Juive 
Lewis  (with  tiarrit),  /i'orth  l  uf,  Htnbecuia,  itutUh 
Uiti,  Barra,  Ac^oa  the  otlier,  Si-jfe^  Mmtf  7%«s, 
to//,  MuU,  Jura,  Ulay,  &c.  fR.  a  L.] 

U£CALE.    [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

UKCATOH  PEDUM  CtKar6,att9ow,  Ptol.  iii.  14. 
§  7),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Chaunia  in  E|icirust 
probably  situated  in  the  v.ile  of  tin-  Sukha,  alxjve 
Libokhovo.  (I.eake,  Travels  in  yvrtJiem  (irttce, 
vol.  iv.  p.  120.)  [E.  B.J.] 

HECAIO'.MI'VLOS  {'EKur^^iTvXot,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  514;  Ptol.  i.  12.  §  5,  viii.  21.  §  16; 
wuKov  3aeiA«ier,  PtoL  vi.  5  §  S;  8leph  B.),  a 
town  of  some  importatin-  in  Parthia,  ami  one  of  the 
capitals  of  tlte  Arsacidau  princes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  dovbt  where  it  was  aiioaied,  the  dls- 
tanres  re<  nnlcd  by  am  ienl  writeis  not  corresponding 
accurately  with  any  known  ruins.  Accordini;  to 
Stnbo  (xi.  p.  514),  it  was  1960  stadia  (about  224 
miles)  from  the  Fylae  Caspise,  and,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  paasa^,  in  the  dinxti<>n  of  India, 
eastward;  while  I'lolemy  places  it  ou  the  same 
parallel  of  laUtude  (N.  Sr>)  as  Rhodes.  Acain, 
I'liny  makes  the  sawv  dist.uice  to  bt-  niily  I.'^.l  Komaii 
(or  about  122  English)  miles.  It  Iimh  been  supposed 
that />aoi5ilMieonnisponds  best  with  this  plaee;  hot 
Damgham  i.s  too  near  tlie  I'yl.ie  riiv|,iae:  on  tlic 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  any  remauis  of  iiecatom- 
pyhs  ought  to  be  sooftfht  in  the  nelghbonfshcod  of  a 
jdnec  now  callttl  Juh  Jirm.  (Cf.  Burne,  I'rartU, 
vtd.  ii.  p.  129 ;  Frazer,  Khorauan,  Append,  p.  118; 
Wilson,  JrMMa,  p.  171.)   The  pUce  itself  was  of 
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ancient  Mn,  and  b  stated  to  fantn  beoi  n  dbrftt*  1 44S),nd  mppnaes  that  ite 

f;ui:thed  city  when  Alexander  inarched  throuph  Par- 
tiiia  (Cttrtitti|  vi.  2;  cL  Diud.  xv'u.  c  75),  thuugii  it 
bdinr  duitHwM  not,8iGnrriiUBtalM,ib«nd«d  by 

the  Greek*.    Polyhitis  affirms  that  it  dt-rived  its 
.name  from  its  poHitiim  in  a  locality  wliere  manj 
W roiuls  met  (x.  2^).    Appian  asMfta  that  Heeatom- 


pyl'is,  Ml  ctnnmon  with  many  »ither  cities  hi  Asia, 
deriveii  its  Greek  name  from  SeleucuA,  (Syr.  c.  57.) 
In  the  8eci>nd  century  a.  v.,  when  Isidurus  of 
Chans  wrote  hia  Itinanuy,  Haeatonpijrloa  bad  appn- 

p'liflv  i'ea-*Hl  to  exist,  or  pcrhiips.  as  Slinnorl  (v.  2. 
p.  7G)  has  conjectured,  had  |;iven  up  ita  Greek 


into  Heleim.  I  liere  cannot,  however,  be  aij\  doek 
that  the  Homeric  Cranae  was  of/poMte  Gytbiom  ia 
Laeoaia.  [Craitak.]  (Strab.  ix.  p.  S99»z.p.4«&: 
Paus.  i.35.  §  1,  Tiii.  14.  §  12:  Steph.  ft.  &  v.;  Mcia, 

ii.  7;  I'lin.  iv.  12.  a.  20;  Ltake.  Jft^mt  of  Athrf^ 
p.  66;  Brondsted,  Voyage,  \oL  i.  p.  7  7  ;  iiuas,  JiI€*mm 
aufden  Griech.  Jaseln,  rtL  ii.  8.) 
HKLKXA.  [IiJ.iBERRis.] 
HELGAS.  [GKKMAj:icoinjiJs.l 
UELIADAH  CHAiAn).  •  peopin  aaid  tohMt 
snrcti'-N-.i  the  Teichines  as  inhabitaiit^  of  the  i>]xt.i 
ot  lUiodes,  and  to  hare  been  ^voduced  from  the  ewt4 


name.   Indem  calla  Saaloa  iha  dtief  plaoa  of  Fkr-  by  the  agency  ef  the  aelar  heit,  wbeaea  tlicir 


thia  in  his  day  ;  hen<  e  M  imuTt  hxn  Mifri:<Nted, 
tboogb  ve  thiuk  witbout  much  reaboo,  tiiat  thia  waa 
the  natife  form  of  the  Greek  Hecatompyka.     [  V.J 
HKCATO'Mi'VLoS  AKKICAK.  [Capsa,] 
HECATUXXE'SI  ('EicaT^i^aoi:  J/hmxhmm),  a 
group  of  ishmda  in  the  bay  of  Adramyttiam,  between 
LeiiU»  and  the  mainland.    Their  name,  apparently 
from  iKorov,  a  humiretl.  beeins  only  in  a  genenil 
way  to  allude  to  the  great  number  of  inlands,  which 
b  atated  by  aome  to  have  been  twenty,  and  by  otheni 
forty,    (IHod.  Sic.  xiii,  77;  Steph.  li.  s.v.)    At - 
cording  to  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  618),  however,  liie  namt- 
Hecatonnni  lignifled    tha  idanda  cf  ApoUo,"*  from 
his  Miniame'Ewarof,  "  tha fiup-darter.**     [L.  S.] 
UEDUI.  fAKDui.] 
UKDY'LIUll.    [Bokotia,  p.  412,  a.] 
HEDYPHON  (•H5u<^»',  Strab.  xvi.  p.  744),  a 
river  of  busiaiia,  which  flowed  into  the  Kulaeus,  on 
which  stood  a  town  called  Selenceia.    It  ia  pro- 
bably that  now  called  the  Djerrtthi.    Pliny  (vi.  27. 
B.  'il)  .s|)»'aks  of  A  river  whi- h  he  r.ills  the  Uedyp- 
nus.  and  which  in  muBt  likily  llie  ^JUue  as  tlie 
Hedvphon.  [V.] 
HEIX'E'BUS  ("EAicdSoJ,  or  "EAffrjgcO.  Ptolemy 


from*HA(os.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  They  are  fur- 
titer  aaid  to  have  been  akilled  in  all  tbc  arts,  r$pe 
cUlly  in  aatnNxmiy^,  to  havn  advanced  nanpauia, 
and  to  have  divided  the  year  into  dayj<  and  h>jam, 
(Diod.  &C.  V.  57.)  In  conaeqaence  o(  tlie  Ht-Iia^iae, 
the  whole  inland  of  Uhodea  waa  aacred  to  the  soa, 
who  favoured  it  ao  aanch  that  not  a  day  paaaed  ia 
the  wliole  co\irsc  of  a  year  during  whioJj  the  islaml 
wa.s  not  w  anucd  by  ius  ray  a.  (^PUa.  ii.  62 ;  cvmf. 
KiioDts.)  •  [L- 

HK'LK  E  ('EA/mj:  i:/A.'EAi«<6»'.o»,Stfivli.  li.  x.  r  ; 
'LKtKtus,  btrab.riii.  pw385),a  town  iu  AcluLtA,aad  i 
of  the  19  Adiaaan  eitiaa,  waa  ahiiatad  on  tba 
between  tlie  rivers  Soliniia  and  Cerj-nitcss  and  40 
atadU  E.  of  Aegium.  It  eecina  to  have  been  the 
moat  ancient  of  all  the  cities  in  Achaia.  Iu 
dation  in  a.'icnbcd  to  Ion,  who  in  &n\d  to  have 
it  h'la  residence,  and  to  liave  cjillcd  il  after  his  *n'^ 
lielice,  the  daughter  of  Selinus.  It  pu(k6e«>f«d  a  cei^ 
bmted  temple  of  Poseidon,  who  waa 
Heliconius;  aJid  here  the  loniaiis  were 
to  hoid  thu»>e  periodical  meetings  which 
tinned  in  Ask  lliaar  under  the  name  of 
After  tlif  (i>iiiin'-t  of  the  country  by  the  Achat-ass. 


(ii.9.  §18)  mentions  Eloebua  as  one  uf  the  two  towns  .  the  latter  liKewiae  made  Uelice  the  place  ai  mcctii^ 
eftheTriboooion  the  Rhine:  the  ether  ia  Brooomagus  |  of  thrir  Leagne,  and  it  continned  ta  be  their  capitai 

rBaocoMACiUs],  which  he  jilai  os  north  of  Elichus. 
The  Antonine  itinerary  ha^  llel velum,  on  the  road 


till  the  (iestnu'ti'in  of  the  ii;y  by  an  earthqu^e  ia 
H.  c  373,  two  years  before  the  battle  of  Lanttia. 
from  AiM^usta  Ranmoorum  (Augtt)  to  Ifoguntiacnm  I  Thia  earthquake  liappened  in  the  night.    The  dtf 


(Mainz);  and  it  places  Helvetum  between  Awftt 
and  Argentoratum  (StrasAmrg),  and  18  short 
of  Stnmbmrg.  The  Table  places  Helellum  18  M.  P. 
from  Sirauburg,  and  Brocomagus  north  cf  Argento- 
ratum,  which  is  consistent  with  Ptolemy's  position 
of  Elcehus  and  linxoinagiis;  but  Ptolemy  has  in- 
earvaetly  plaoed  Arfrentomtnm  in  the  country  of  the 
Vangiones  in.steml  of  the  TrilwKci.  HeUebus.  Hel- 
Tetnm,  Helellum,  seem  to  be  £U,  a  small  place  u»  the 
Tight  bankflf  the  river //AepiiaattetoitMii/^  Itia 
aaid  that  Ilomnn  renwins  h.ive  U'en  found tharai>[GX.] 

HELELLUM.  rUKUcsBUs.] 

HBXEMA  ('EAnir:  J?fik.  *BA«MM>r.  'EXe»(n|r, 
*KA/KttO( :  Makronui),  a  lont:  narrow  island,  extend- 
ing alone  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica  from  Thoricus  to 
Sunium,  and  distant  from  two  to  four  miles  from  the 
shore.  It  was  also  culled  Macris  (Mivpit),  from 
its  lenfrth.  (Steph.  H.  #.  r  'KKtinj.)  Strabo  (i^. 
p.  399)  describes  it  iu>  6U  stadia  in  lenirth;  but  it.s 
real  leiM{th  is  seven  geographical  tiiiU*!t.  It  was 
uninhabited  in  anti(|uity,  ns  it  is  at  tiie  present 
day ;  and  it  was  probably  only  used  then,  as  it  ia 
now,  for  the  pastaie  ef  cattle.  Both  Strabo  and 
Paasanias  derive  its  name  from  Ilolen:i,  tlie  wife  of 
MeneUus :  the  bitter  writer  supposes  that  it  was  so 
called  becaoae  Helena  landed  h«ne  after  tlie  capture 
of  Troy;  but  Strjilio  identifies  it  'vitli  tlie  Homeric 

.Craaa^  t»  which  I'abs  fled  wi^h  Mekaia  {IL  iiL 


and  a  space  of  12  stadia  below  it  sank  into  the  earth, 
and  were  covered  over  by  the  sea.  All  the  iolia- 
bitants  perished,  and  not  a  vc»ti^e  of  Uelice  re> 
mained,  except  a  few  fragments  projecting  from  ti« 
siKi.  Its  territory  was  taki  ii  y-i^M-y^sion  of  by  Aeciun;. 
Hie  neighliouiing  city  ot  bunt  wa<i  destroyed  by  tiiC 
same  earthquake.   The  catastnpbe  waa  attribnlad 

t'>  the  venu'eaiire  of  l'i»eiti(in.  wh'isc  wr.itli  w-;i.s  es- 
ciieii  l«ecause  the  inhabitants  uf  Uebce  had  refused 
to  give  their  atatue  ef  Peaeidoa  to  the  leoian 
nist.s  ill  A-ia.  or  even  to  siij.ply  iLem  with  a  m.*irl. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  inhabitants  ef 
HeKoe  and  Bura  had  even  murdered  the  leniaa 
deputies.  (Horn.  //.  iu  57.*),  viii.  203.  xx.  404; 
Uerod.  i.  145,  148 ;  Paus.  vii.  1.  §  3,  vu.  24.  25: 
Strah.  viii.  pp.  384,  seq.,387  ;  Diod.  xv.  48;  Ov.  > 
Mft.  XV.  293:  PHn.  ii.  94,  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  «,•).) 

On  the  23rd  of  Auc^^iist,  1 817.  the  saow  ipit 
wa.s  a<!ain  tl>e  scene  of  a  similar  dii>A»t^.  The 
earthquake  waa  preceded  by  a  stiddan  "^f^''^'^ 
which  was  ronipxred  to  that  of  a  battery  of  c.tnnou. 
The  shock  which  immediately  succeeded  was  &aid  to 
have  laMed  a  minute  and  a  half,  during  which  tha 
.sea  nt-p  at  the  mouth  uf  tlie  S  linus.  and  extended 
so  lar  as  to  inundate  all  the  kvcl  immediately  beluw 
Foiftea  (the  andent  Aegium).  After  ita  wttntt 
not  a  tra'  e  was  leA  of  some  magastnaa  whidi  had 
stood  on  Uie  shore,  and  the  sand  which  had  evfml 
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iht  bench  wfts  all  carried  away.  In  Vnttttza  65 
penoiu  last  tl)«ir  Utm,  and  two  tLirda  of  Uie  build- 
ingtwm^mllMfvtSmL  Fiv«vilbf;«ifothe  pbun 
wetv  (^e^trove»^."    (I^ke.  Morta,  vol.  iii.  p.  402.) 

UELICE  or  iLLUA  (  EXuni),  a  town  in  Moesia, 
In  tiMeoiw  Ibnmd  bf  nMwito  ScKMinaa 
is  i(lontifif«d  with  the  in<Hlcm  Ikliman  or  Itchiman. 
(^itm.  AM,  136;  iieiwc.  i/ere.  C>e<.  1539;  7<t«.  lOer. 
5«7.)  [L.  S  ] 

HE'LICE,  an  E'tang  or  M^a-lake,  mentioned  by 
Avienns  {Or.  MartL  v,  SSS)  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Attazus,  which  is  tiie  Alax  {A  luWy,  the  river  of  AW- 
bonue,  D'AiiviileMSIime>  the  Helintobe  the  E'tang 
ti<!  Vendrei.  The  name  Hi-lice  su<»(;e>tpil  to  Walcke- 
iiHer  tliat  this  may  vhuw  where  the  lleh»yci  of 
Herodotw  (viL  IM)  «MM  ftmoi,  wbo  sra  meiitioiMd 
with  I.i<:>'ps.  ami  Sardonii  and  Cymii.  Hecnfai-us. 
also  (Steph.  U.  $.  r.  'EAtirMret),  menliaoa  the  Eli^yci 
or  Hdinyci  (for  the  aspirate  ttmy  be  ^btfnl)  as 
a  Lifttrian  tribe.  As  tliere  is  no  phice  for  these 
HeUajrci  within  the  UmiU  of  iuljr,  we  maj  with 
MUM  fwobefatlity  fix  then  m  the  Gallie  shore  of  the 
MeditiRMMe&  Xitbuhi'i  notien  that  thoy  were 
Vo1.hH  if*  very  absurd.  [G.  L.] 

HK'LICok  (  EAiicwy),  a  mevntMii  in  Uoeotia 
lying  between  Uke  Copaiji  and  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
an<l  which  ni:iy  Ix*  refrnnied  a.s  a  contintinti  in  of  the 
range  of  t'ania.sAus.  it  is  celebrated  an*  tlie  tkvourite 
kenat  ef  the  Mwee,  to  whom  the  epithet  of  Heli- 
conian is  fmpiently  piven  by  both  the  Grwk  and 
Bonuui  poetik  (oi  'JLKittiiinm  wap6«$foi^  Find.  i.  7.  57; 
mi  'EkunmiBrt,  Hes.  Tkeog.  1 ;  Seph.  IML  Tyr. 
1008;  Heliconiiuh>s,  Lucii?t.  iii.  I()50;  Hcliconide^, 
Pen.  pmem.  4).  Its  poetical  celebrity  is  owing  to 
the  IWet  of  ite  httvinf  been  the  aeirt  ef  the  esrlicet 
wKeoI  of  podtiy  in  Greece  Proper;  for  at  its  foot 
wa«  sitnatnl  A  sera,  tlie  restdence  of  Heeiodf  the  moat 
ctiiiiiont  p<iet  of  this  school. 

Helicon  is  a  range  of  nHmntaim  with  several 
Stmiintt8.  of  wliich  the  |oftie>t  in  a  roimd  mountain 
now  called  J'aleovum.  llelicon  is  de>cribed  by 
Strmbo  as  equal  to  Plwmsitis,  both  in  height  and 
rircinnffrctiri-  (ix.  p.  iO^):  l>ut  this  is  a  mistake  as 
£ar  as  licight  is  concerned,  bince  the  loiUeat  smiunit 
•f  HefieoQ  is  barely  5000  feet  high,  while  that  ef 
PiinuLssns  is  upwanls  of  8(X)0  fiTt.  Paus.'inias  says 
that  of  all  the  mountains  in  Greece  Heliuio  is  Uie 
most  fertile,  and  predineB  the  greatest  nmnber  of 
trees  and  hhrubs,  thouirh  imno  of  a  poisonous  cha> 
racter,  while  several  of  them  are  useful  in  counter- 
acting the  bites  of  venomous  serpents.    (Pans.  ix. 

Thev*  is,  however,  a  oousiderable  diflbronoe 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  moun- 
taio ;  fur  while  the  eastern  slopes  abounded  in 
•priofts,  graves,  and  (ertilo  valleys,  the  western  side 
w  IS  morp  nii:;:<''l  •mil  less  suscej)til>!»'  of  ciihivntifin. 
It  was  the  eastern  or  Uoeotian  side  uf  Helicon  which 
was  expedally  saered  to  the  Moses,  and  ooirtained 
many  «5)jfctK  roniuTttnl  with  their  worship,  of  which 
>  'ausanias  haa  left  us  an  account.  On  Helicon  was 
.»  sacied  gnire  ef  the  Moses,  to  which  Paosaiiiaa 
.i><  i'n<lcd  from  Ascra.  On  the  left  of  the  read,  before 
I  reachinig  the  grove  of  tlie  Muses,  \va.<«  the  celebrated 
I  fimntaio  of  Agani{^  ('A^aWva-T)),  which  was  be- 
lieved to  in>pira  tlMse  who  drank  of  it,  and  from 
which  the  Muses  were  ralle«i  Ai:»"ip!'ides.  (Pans. 
9./ix.  2^.  §  5:  Catull  Ixi.  26;  Virj:.  £cl.  x.  12.) 

placing  Ax-ra  at  Pyrgaki,  there  is  hitle  duobt 
that  Ac:aiiip|ic  is  x\w  tnniitaiii  which  i>.sues  from  the 
left  bank  of  tiie  torrent,  tlowiog  midway  between 

fatfo-fomfjUt  and  F^rgMt  Anraad  tUi 
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tain  Lealcp  r>1)Sf'r\-«l  numerous  sqtiarwi  blocks,  and 
io  the  neighbouring  fields  stones  and  nttnains  or 
habitatloni.  The  piitioB  of  thoOrovoertheMasea 
'  is  fixed  al  A.  Niekdiat  by  an  inscription  which 
Leake  diseofared  than  reUtiiig  to  tlte  Museia,  of 
games  ef  the  Moses,  whieh  wwe  edebnied  then 
under  the  preMdency  of  the  Thesp'ans.  (Puns.  ix. 
31.  §3.)  ^  iVtcA«/as  ia  a  dmroh  and  small  con- 
vent beeatifhlty  situated  in  a-  tlieatre-ehaped  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Maranddti,  wbidj  is  one  of  the 
summit.s  of  Helicon  In  the  lime  of  Pausnnisx  the 
grove  of  the  Muses  cuutaiited  a  larger  uuniher  of 
statues  thiin  anj  «ither  phwe  la  Bontia;  and  this 
writer  ha.s  t'ivpn  an  ncmnnt  of  many  of  them.  The 
atatues  of  theMuaes  were  removed  hy  Cotistantinefrom 
tins  place  to  hia  new  capital,  where  tbej  wen  de- 
stroycil  hy  fire  in  A.l>.404.  (Kiiseh.  17/.  CoMt.  iii. 54; 
buzom.  ii.  .5;  Zosiin.  ii.  21,  v.  24,  quoted  by  Leake.) 

Twenty  etadhi  above  the  Grove  ef  the  Moses  waa 
the  fountain  Hii'PocitKNK  ('Iir»o*fp^i^),  which  was 
sakl  to  have  been  produced  by  the  horee  Pegasue^V/.V       '  j 
striking  the  ground  with,  bla-feek  -  (Paua.  ix.  31.^^^  Jm'  . 
§  3;  Strab^,urrp.  410.)   Hippocrsno  was  probably     y^  y 
at  Makarmltta^  which  is  noted  for  a  fine  spring  of       '/  * 
water,  although,  as  Leake  remarks,  the  twenty  ^'■tlia^jT'^I^  y 
of  Pausanias  accord  better  with  the  direct  di.<itance  ^  < 
thatl  with  that  hy  the  nx»il.    The  tv^o  fountains  of  '  • 
Aganipjje  and  liippocrcnc  supplied  the  streams  called  ''^ 
Olmeius  and  Penneaaos,  which,  after  nnitiii|(  their;^  ^ 
waters,  flowred  by  Haliiirtus  into  tlie  hike  Copais./7 
(Hes.  Thtog.  6,  seq.;  sec  Boi£«mA,  p.413.  a.)      i/-^.^ / 

Another  part  of  Helicon,  also  saend  to  the  lfnses(^* ,  . 
l»ore  the  name  of  M'.unt  Lkiuktiirium  (Aeiff^tJpwi-).  j 
It  is  doMrihed  by  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  §  4)  as  distant  <   '  V. 


stadb  Inn  Co.;ineia.  and     then^'  probehly  the 

mountain  of  Zagard,  which  is  completely  se{«iated 
from  the  great  heights  of  Helicon  hy  an  elevated 
Valley,  in  which  are  two  villa{:i*s  najninl  Zayaru,  and 
abwe  them,  mi  the  rui:|:'-d  JiHiiintain,  a  monastery; 
This  is  I.«ake'>  Mjiiniuii;  hut  Dudwell  and  (iell  iiii  n- 
tify  it  with  (JrdHilza,  winch  is,  however,  more  pro- 
bably Laphyatium.  [BoaoriA,  p^  412,  b.]  Or 
Monnt  I.eihethrinm  there  were  statnes  of  the  Mnsea 
and  of  the  Leibclhrian  nymplis,  and  two  fuuniaina 
calkd  Ldbethrhui  and  Petn.  reaenUinf  the  bmsta 
of  a  woman,  and  pouring  forth  water  like  milk. 
(Paus.  ix.  34.  §  4.)  There  was  a  gmtto  of  tlie 
Leibetiiffian  nymphs.  (Strsb.  ix.  p.  410,  x.  p.  471; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  EcL  vii.  21.)  (.*sce  Leakr.  Soriherm 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141.  205,  4t»— 600,  626.) 
HKLICYSI.  [Hkuck] 
HELIO'l'OLIS  AKGYl'TI  ('HXiowroAir,  Steph. 
B.  M.  v.-  Ptul.  iv.  5.  §  .54:  UvriMl.  ii.  M.  7,  59:  Stmb. 
xvii.  p.  b05:  Diod.  i.  84,  v.  57;  Aniau,  A'xp.  Alex. 
iii.  1;  AeKan.  if.  A.  vi.  !t8j  xii.  7  ;  Pint.  Suloa. 
26,  /*.  et  Ofii-.  :  Diop.  L.Hcrt.  xviii.  8.  §  6; 
J<«eph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  3,  6'.  Apian,  i.  26  ;  Cic 
^al  Drar  iH.  91;  Pfin.  ▼.  9.  §  11 ;  Tae.  vim  vL 
28;  Mela,  iii.  8  :  Elh.  'HAioinroAiTTji:  the  S-niitit 
names  BKTH-i)CHKMKacu  and  Oji.  Gtn.  xli.  4S, 
Emek.  SIX.  17^  aa  well  as  the  Arabie  Ahukema  or 
Fo<mtain  of  Light,  corresponded  with  the  Greek  ap- 
pcllatiitn  in  signifying  the  City  of  the  Sun).  Helio- 
polis  was  a  city  of  Lower  Kpypt,  12  miles  fmm  the 
Kg}'ptian  Babylon  {IL  Anton,  p.  169),  on  the  veipc 
of  the  en>-tf'fn  d^ert,  and  at  the  SE.  point  ot  the 
Delia,  a  lit  lie  NE.  of  its  apex  at  Cerca»oinm,  iat. 
30^  N.  It  stood  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  Pelnsiae 
ann  of  the  Nile,  and  near  the  ritiht  hank  of  the  Great 
i  Canal,  which,  passing  through  tlie  bitter  Lakes,  con- 
feoa- laNtadtbaiifarwiththaBadSift.  InBonaBtfaMaife 
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pnibubly  c(>iitain«^  a  cooAickrkble  Arabuui  dement. 
(^Plia.  vi.  34.)  Heliopf>li»,  hiiwercr,  tl>e  On,  RamcMii, 
or  Betb-Scbemeacb  ot  the  Hebrew  Scnptores, — for  it 
lutM  eUaw  to  b«  rsfjBided  as  may  one  of  tbe  three, — 
was  lonjj  antprior  even  to  the  Pharafjnic  portifjn  of 
this  canal,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  tbe  imjt^t  ancient 
<if  Et[fp6tn  dtici.  Its  obelisks  vers  probably  seen 
hf  Abraham  when  be  first  niiprated  from  Syria  to 
the  Delta,  I600ytm  b.  c.;  and  here  thie  fatber-in- 
kw  of  Joseph  fflled  the  oflloe  of  hi|^  pffiflst  It  may 
be  regsnlol  a.>  tlie  l.^nivcr-ity  i>f  thf  V.inA  of  Mismiiti : 
itM  priests,  from  Uie  most  remote  epochs,  were  the 
^real  depodtaries  of  thealoeieal  md  historical  lewn- 
ing;  and  it  was  of  itufficicnt  political  importance  to 
furfiish  ten  deputies,  or  one-third  of  tbe  whole  num- 
ber, to  the  ^n'at  council  which  assisted  tbe  Pharaohs 
ia  tbe  administration  of  justice.  At  Hiliepc^ 
llrewH  jiroliiibly  wpiin-d  the  Ipaniinjr  of  the  Kpyp- 
tians,  and  Uie  proplict  Jereiniitit  wrote  hi^  Lampn- 
tathms  over  the  decline  of  tbe  Hebrew  people.  Knnn  \ 
Ichontiphys,  who  wa»  Ipcturing  there  in  B.  c.  3(t8,  ■ 
and  w1k>  numbered  Kudoxus  among  bis  pupils,  the 
Greek  mathematician  leaned  the  true  length  of  tbe 
jmr  wyf  mOBtb,  ujioii  wh'u  h  hp  fonncd  h'\A  "  octae- 
terid,"  or  period  of  eight  yearv  or  ninetjr-uine  mimths. 
Solon.  Thales,  and  Flaio,  ware  lepated  eadi  to  hairo 
visited  its  hchools, — the  halls,  indeed,  in  whii  h  the 
latter  stuilied  were  ptinted  out  to  Strabo  :  while  in  | 
tbe  n"ijn>  the  second  Ptolemy,  Manethon,  the 
chief  priest  of  Heliopolis,  collected  from  its  archives  { 
his  hi>t.»ry  of  the  aiicit'iit  kinirs  of  l*'S:yP^-  Alex- 
amler  the  Great,  «»n  his  man  li  fiom  l'elu.sium  to  ] 
Memphia,  halted  at  this  city  (Arrian,  iii.  1);  and,  | 
acconlinj;  to  Macn>bins  (Suliim.  i.  '2'\),  U-iallw-k,  ; 
or  tlie  Syrian  City  of  tlie  Sun,  was  a  pnusl-colonj 
fiiom  its  Ezyplian  namesake. 

The  Hfliojxilite  noine,  of  wliirh  this  city  was  the 
capitalf  ooniaioed,  after  the  decUne  and  dispersion  of 
the  itinitdoros  of  Iimel  and  Jndah,  a  Hehrtew  popu- 
lati«>n  oJmosl  ciujil  in  miiii!)crs  to  that  of  thi'  native 
Egyptians,  (.loiseph.  Antiq.  JtuL  xiii.  3  )  Uut,  even 
so  early  as  tbe  invasion  of  Cambyses,  B.  c.  525,  He- 
lioplis  had  much  declined;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
who  vi^itt■ll  it  during  the  ]in'feclnre  of  AetiosGaUus, 
B.C.  24,  its  ruins  hat!  iK-arly  vanished. 

Tbe  sun,  as  tbe  name  of  the  ciiy  proves,  was  tlie 
1iriii(  i]ial  iili't'ct  of  worship  at  HiMiniNilis  ;  and  tlie 
ic^eiids  of  tbe  I'buenix,  the  emblu ui  of  tlie  solar  year, 
centred  araund  ila  temples.  It  was  als<i  the  seat  uf 
the  worship  of  the  bull  Mnevi.s.  tlie  rival  of  Apis  in 
this  region  of  Aef^'pU  lu  ail  respects,  indeed,  it 
merited  the  disthietioB  aaeribed  to  it  by  DMoras  of 

who  calls  Helio{)olis  w6\ts  iwnpai'tnTdr-n. 
The  ruins  of  Ueliupolis  occupj  a  (|uadranguUr 
area  of  nearij  3  mHea  In  extent,  and  wem  described 
bjr  Abd-Alls^f,  an  Ambian  physician,  who  wrote 
bis  account  t)f  Epypt  about  the  close  of  the  12lh 
century  a.  u.  He  speaks  of  ila  surprising  colossal 
fixnreacafc  butane  man  than  30  cubits  high,of  which 
son>e  were  standinfr  '»n  p'destals  and  others  were 
in  sitting  ptnturcs.  He  saw  the  two  famous  obelisks 
called  Phamoh'a  Moedlee,  one  tAaniinfaadtim  other 
fiillen  and  brok«lin  two  by  its  own  enormous  weight, 
'i  he  name  of  Odrtesen  1.,  king  of  Thebes,  of  tbe 
xiith  dTnasty,  who  waa  krd  of  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  country,  was  inscribed  on  them.  The  stand- 
ng  obelisk  is  still  ere^  and  is  even  now  studied  as 
tiie  earKest  known  specimen  of  Egyptian  arehiteo* 
ture.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  9.)  Zocjra  (i/t^  OIh^Uscis.  p.  642) 
saffMcta  (hat  the  obelisk  which  was  tnuw|nrted  to 
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Rome  and  set  op  in  tbe  Campos  Maiiias,  by  crder 
of  Aofoataa.  came  also  fn>m  Ilelii^pofis.  (Ceaip. 
Ammian,  xvii.  4.)  Tbe  obelisks  of  <>Jrte*«3  w*t? 
each  60  ft'et  hi^h.  and  coosisted  of  a  qnadraoj^aiar 
column  or  cone,  rising  out  of  a  sqoaiv  haoe  lOfaC 
hi^h.  The  pijinted  top  of  the  column  WaS  saCi 
j  covered  wiib  a  cof^ia'  cap,shaped  like  a  Inad. ai 
;  3  cubits  in  length.  These  straetnna  fanned  the 
most  cnn<:]>!<-iions  fi;rare^  in  thooBlPa  if  Cttmgt^ 
\  avenues  ut  smaller  obelisks. 
I  The  hamlet  of  JMrM,  abeal6iiA8  1fB.tf 
Cairo,  covers  a  portion  of  the  ancient  >':'.>■  f  Hr&i- 
polis,  and  is  stili  distiBguidied  faj  its  soUtarj  obeikk 
of  red  gnnile,  and  cental  na  ■^no  eomiHB  pntflspt 
in  Etrypt — a  spring  of  sweet  and  fresh  water.  Some 
renjains  of  sphinxes,  with  frapnents  of  a  rol««»l 
statue,  indicate  the  ancient  approaches  to  tbe  lem|4e 
of  tbe  Sun.  Hdiopolis,  fnan  its  posttiaa  on  the  ^agt 
of  thf  desert,  mnst  hare  been  contipaoiis  to,  and  msy 
have  overlooked,  the  pastures  of  (iotdieit,  where  tite 
Children  of  land  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the 
prie-t-kiii'_'s  of  Memphis:  and  earlier  «-till,  the  ritr, 
if  Qot  indeed  Abaris  itself,  was  probablj  one  of  the 
hut  jbrtmaees  held  hjr  the  Shepherd  Khifs  befin 

the'r  final  f  vjiriiati..!i  of  Ecvpt.  [\V.  B.^.l 

UELIU  I'OLIS  SYKIAE  (  HKioi-xoJUi,  bccaiiu 
XtL  p.  753;  PtoL  T.  15.  §  22;  Steph.  B.  a.«.; 
Malala,  Chronic,  zi.  p.  119;  CAron.  Paxkak,  i. 
p.  513;  Sdis  Opfndum.  Plin.  v.  18),  tlie  modera 
BaaStee,  was  a  city  of  Coele-Svria,  situated  aboit 
lat.  34°  r  SO"  N.  and  long.  36°  1 1'  E.  (Prfnnel!. 
Cotnpar.  Geogr.  of  Westei-n  Aeia,  t»iI.  i.  j>,  75.) 
Ikialltec,  whiih  in  the  Syriau  Unguagc  means  C^r 
of  the  Sun,  was  probably  the  original  appHlatisn  it 
this  ceiebnite.l  jla'f.  It.n  IIellei;i<"  equivalent  — 
Heliopolis — was  im|MiMed  by  tbe  Seieucid  sorera^ 
of  Syria,  and  continued  by  the  Bomana.  After 
ronijue>t  <jf  Syria  l^'  the  .Arala  in  the  aerenth  cen- 
tury A.  o.  the  city  n^ned  its  Semitic,  or  at  kast  io 
Aramcan  nani&  (Sw  Aramian.  MncdL  sir.  8.) 
Heliopolis  was  .seated  ujion  a  gentle  elevation  at  the 
ME.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bokak  or  Btimk. 
which  stretches  from  the  western  slope  of  Anti- 
Libanna  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Mr  iiterraneaiL 
Three  rivers  —  the  Litan^,  the  lianlomii.  and  tbe 
A>i'  (Urontes?)  —  flow  through  tliis  plain,  wliicb  ia 
tlic  spring  season  is  also  watered  bf  numerons  iflb 
formed  by  tbe  nieltiii;;  of  tlie  snows  of  AnJilihina*. 
Heliopolis  itself  is  supplied  with  water  fruoi  a  foun- 
taui  eloea  to  the  NE.  angle  of  ila  walla, — JBne-ol^if  ia, 
or  the  Sprinij  Head.  The  whole  region  of  Bokak 
was  in  ancient  times  one  of  ^in;?tilar  f^iiJitj,  and 
even  now,  under  Ifohammedan  oppre^^inn,  is  reanaik- 
able  for  the  numlx'r  luul  licauty  <*f  its  orrhards. 

At  what  epoch  or  by  whom  Heliopolis  was  fotuukd 
is  unknown.  Aecoidtng  to  MacnUoa  {Sahmn.  L 
23),  it  was  a  prie^t-colony  from  Ejrypt,  or  mthv 
from  A.viyria.  The  sun,  the  Osiris  of  the  Keyptiars. 
was  in  all  ages  the  principal  object  of  worship  there: 
the  Greeks,  however,  indifferently  attributed  its 
temple  to  Zeus  and  Apollo.  As  a  ssrerdotal  city 
lli'liujjulis  may  have  found  room  for  a  plurality  df 
deities.  Ateigate'  or  A.^taIttf,  the  Syriaa  Aphroifile, 
had  certainly  a  temple  there. 

The  city,  however,  was  probably  indebted  fur  *ts 
gnatneoa  to  the  adrantagaa  it  aftidcd  aa  an 

jxiriuin  of  tlie  trade  lietwecn  Tvr»\  ralir.jni.  and 
Western  India,    it  was  18|  gt^rapliical  miles  iro. 
Palmyra,  and  llifhmTyre.   (RmoHl.  I.  e.)  . 
was  made  a  Roman  colonlt  In  Jidiiis  C.ie>ar.  anT 
TCtenna  from  the  5th  and  Sth  Legions  veve  oata- 
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blishwl  then?  l>y  Aucu'^tits,  on  the  coins  of  whose 
reign  it  i»  eniiiled  "Cou  Juua  Auot  sT.v  Fklix 
Hsuoptyua.**  In  the  aeoond  eantnry  a.  n.  its  oracle 
was  in  mk  h  rrputo  that  it  was  consulted  by  the  ci.i- 
Trajan  jireviouH  to  hxn  second  campaign  wiih 
lift.  Tlw  enpaw  st  fint  tested  die  Kieiu  e  of 
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peror 
Parthii. 


Antioch  alone  in  the  whole  kingdom  or  province  of 
Syria,  whether  tinder  Greek  or  Roman  sovereigns. 
The  walla  of  Heliopolis,  ao  for  as  they  have  been 

tnu-eil,  occupy  a  »pn(-e  of  oonicwhat  Ipsr  than  four 
niilfs  in  n>in|«ss.  But  this  ririuit  will  hardly  ad'ord 
an  acmnito  incut-surc  of  the  {xipulatinn  < 


the  «f  h  by  —nHinir  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  inchJ^ed  \  Heliupo  is.    Fur  it  is  prolmble  that  the  preater  por- 
in  a  sealed  envelope  (c((>^ina);  and  on  receiving  a 
MmiUr  blank  reply,  be  oonoeiTed  a  high  opinion  of 
thepnedenoeof  tl'ie  god,  and  Hi:ain  (  onMiItcil  him  in 
earnest.    Th."  necond  time  the  response  was  symbo- 
lically conveyed  by  the  dead  twigs  of  an  andcnt  vine 
wrapped  In  a  doth.   The  interpretation  was  found 
in  th.'  drce-o-se  of  Trajan,  and  in  the  transmiMiua  of 
bis  bones  or  reuiaiua  to  Rome  in  a  coflfal.  Fram 
Jehn  Malala  (CArwiiom,  L  c.)  we  learn  tliat  Anto- 
ninus Piii^  built,  or  more  pn.bably  repaired  and  en- 
laived,  the  great  temple  of  Zeu.«i,  which  became  a 
wonder  ef  the  werld  then,  and  of  many  generations 
«f  timvellers  afterwanls  (e.  g.  Maundrell,  Pococke, 
Volnoy,  Duke  of  Bagusa,  &«.).    From  SepUmius 
Severus  Udiopolia  leoeived  the  Jm  /lfllfci«»(Ulplan, 
dt  Ctnt^fU,  y).  teinph-  appears  for  the  first 

time  upon  the  reverse  of  the  coijis  of  tiiat  reign 
(Akerman,  Hum.  Coins,  Tol.  L       339).  The 
mooeyets  of  Julia  Domna  and  Caracalla  in.scribe  the 
kgi-nd  HeIiof>..li.s  u^«n  their  coins,  and  vows  in  honour 
of  that  eujperor  and  his  mother  are  still  partially 
lepble  en  the  pedeetala  ef  the  portico  of  the  great 
temple.     Its  nam"  (X-curN  aNu  on  the  money  of 
Philip  the  Arabian,  and  of  his  wife  Oucilia.  The 
gmt  temphi  centained,  aeeerdiiiK  to  Macrobins,  a 
golden  statue  of  AfKiIlo  or  /.eu.'i.  npresente«l  as  a 
bf  rdl— «  youth,  in  ll»e  garb  of  a  charioteer,  hold- 
ing in  hb  right  hand  a  aooaiKe.  and  in  his  left 
thnnderbolts  and  can  ef  com.    On  certain  aiumal 
festivals  this  statoa  WU  borne  on  the  shoulder* 
of  the  principal  cttixena  ef  Hdiopolis,  who  pre> 
pued  tbemadves  for  sodi  aolenmities  by  a  si«cics  of 
Nazanme  discipline,  by  abaving  the  head,  and  by 
vows  of  abstinence  and  chastity.   IfiMnblw  eom- 
pana  tbeee  ceremoniee  with  tlie  rites  pmctised  in  the 
w«»r>hip  of  Diva  F<jrtuna  at  Antium.    At  lleliopolis 
al»o  were  reverenced  the  liaetvlia,  or  black  conical 
sUmM  Mcred  to  the  sun,  one  of  whii  h  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  tlie  emperor  Klap^balus,  and  placed  in 
« temple  erected  upon  the  Palatine  Mount.  (Couip. 
.  Damaedus,  ap.  Pkot  BMiolk,  ^  84S,  a,  ed. 
i  Bekker  ;  and  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  ch.  6.) 

Heliopolis  is  nmitioned  by  the  diurch  historians 
Sozonien  (IluL  Eeeh$.  v.  10)  and  Theodeict  (But. 
JBedt$.  iii.  7,  iv.  22),  but  Httle  h  known  of  it.s 
fortunes  under  the  liyzantiue  emperors,  beyond  the 
luunca  of  some  HehopoliUn  martyre  and  bl-hops. 
Abnlpharagios  indeed  (Hist.  Compend.  iJymist. 
p.  75)  savs  that  C.jnstanlinc  I.  erected  a  church  at 
Heliopolis,  and  abolished  a  custom  which  had  ob- 
tMMdtheie  of  plurality  of  wives.   Acconling  to  the 
Chmruon  raschalL-  (rrlxxxix.  p.  303,  ed.  Bonn), 
the  emperor  Theodosius  converted  the  Temi)Ie  of  the 
Sun  into  a  Christian  cborrh,  at  the  same  time  that 
be  pribcribed  ra^aiii-m,  and  destroyed  the  inferior 
chapels  and  shrines  of  the  city.    Under  tlie  Caliphs 
,f  the  Ommlad  House,  BnttAee  gmdnally  declined, 
Although  its  natural  and  commercial  advantapi\s 
long  retained  their  intiuence.   (^'Herbelot,  Btb- 
Uotheque  OrUnt.  $.  V,  BatMee.)  Whatever  maj  hate 
.fbeen  its  oripin,  or  the  eiivuni-'tanccs  which  fiiwured 
'.U»  gn)wth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  lleli(^lis  was  for 
'  many  centuries  the  most  conspicuous  dty  in  the 
.ngioa  of  libaans,  and  aaocod  to  Danaicvs  and 


tion  of  it  was  occupied  by  public  edifices  and  gardens 
alone,  and  that  the  prifale  dwelKnfrs  ef  the  dtf 

were  either  extemporary,  or  marie  of  vorv  Hplit  and 
perishable  materials,    ijuch  at  least  was  the  case 
with  many  of  the  great  Esatem  cmporia.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  vear,  when  the  caravauM  fia.s.sed  through 
on  thdr  route  to  the  East,  or  on  their  return,  the 
cities  resonbled  a  great  fair,  and  were  filled  with 
streets  and  sqtiares  of  booths,  which  were  taken 
down  as  soon  as  the  caravans  moved  onward.  The 
religious  structures  alone  were  permanent,  and 
around  them  were  grou^x-d  the  Fora,  the  Basilicae, 
and  the  ^orri(^t>r^,  in  which,  under  the  sultry  sun  of 
Syria,  the  biisiiM>»s  of  the  fair  was  carried  on.  The 
population  oi  fldlopoliN,  tberefone,  may  have  varied 
niu<  h  at  different  seaM)ns  of  the  year.  In  the  autumn 
it  would  be  filled  with  merchants  making  up  their 
eaiiroas  for  the  Eastern  marfceta:  in  the  spring  it 
Would  again  overflow  with  purchasers  of  Indian 
wnren:  in  the  winter  and  suiiuner  i^ea^nons  thir  city 
was  probably  little  more  tluui  a  colony  of  priesta  mill 
their  t)umerou.s  assistants  in  the  temple-worship. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  favour  this  supposition. 
Tlwy  consist  of  the  great  Temple;  of  a  smaller 
teirple,  or  perhajM  a  bu^ilica ;  and  of  a  cireulur 
temple  of  singular  form  and  .siyln.  On  tlie  hii.'he.'st 
elevation  within  the  walb,  antl  in  the  b\V.  portion 
of  the  dty,  stood  a  cohtam  which  may  ponrfbljr  luiTe 
served  fi»r  a  clepydra  or  water-dial. 

The  great  Temple  consisted,  so  Ikr  as  we  can 
ascertain,  of  the  PropyhMa  or  portico:  of  an  Hexa- 
gonal court  or  Furtiin  ;  of  sn  inner  quadninpnlar 
court;  and  finally  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Sun  itself. 
The  courts  were  probably  the  exchange  of  Hellopolns 
the  PropyLiea  was  its  cnstoin-hou.se,  and  so  to  speak 
its  wharf,  where  the  caravans  receiveil  their  hulings. 

No  mine  of  antiquity  have  attracted  more  at* 
tention  than  those  of  Hdiopolia,  or  been  more 
frequently  or  accurately  measured  and  described. 
They  were  vi»ite«l  by  Thcvet  in  1550;  by  Pococke 
in  1739-40;  by  Manndrell  in  1745;  by  Wood  and 
Dawkin.s  in  17.''>1  ;  by  Volney  in  178.');  and  by 
many  subsequent  travellers,  including  the  Duke  of 
BasuB,  in  1834.  That  more  nemUy  they  havn 
atlracte*!  Ics.s  notice  h  owing  to  the  more  itnportant 
discoveries  of  much  higher  antiquity  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  HeliofNilis,  indeed,  so  far  as 
i;  hii-s  l)('<-n  known  to  moik-rn  tni\ellers,  is  a  Koman 
city,  of  the  secood  century  a.  u.    The  Corinthian 
order  of  arehltectBie — the  &rourite  order  with 
the  Romans — prevails,  with  few  eiception»,  in  its 
edifices.    A  Doric  column,  the  snppohcil  clrpvy.lra, 
is.  iiidei'd.  mentioned  by  Wood  and  Dawkins;  anil  llie 
lor.ic  style  is  foimd  in  tiic  interior  of  the  drcttlaf 
tonj])le.    For  the  particuUr  descriptions,  niea.sure- 
uient,  and  plans  of  tlie  structures  of  Heliopolis,  we 
must  refinr  to  tlie  woribs  alrMdy  dtsd,  as  vdthont 
diagiam.s  they  would  W  unintflli'jtMc.    The  walls  «)f 
Heliopolis,  however,  require  and  deti«rve  a  short  notice. 

As  they  at  present  eaisk  tliey  cannot  have  beat 
the  original  walbi  of  tlie  city  ;  and  would  seem  to 
liave  been  constructed  in  baste  onder  the  pressure 
of  some  danger,  and,  Kke  the  kng-walls  between 
Athaw  and  iti  havan^  to  bava  heaa  built  of  th» 
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fint  iMteriab  Uut  came  to  band.  They  are  {rom 
ton  to  twelve  fiwt  in  hdght,  with  large  itquare  Umwn 
at  eertain  interval.    The  gate  on  tiie  north  side 

alom  exhibits  any  beauty  or  ma<;ni5cmce,  or  indeed 
any  remote  antiquity.  The  other  entrances  to  the 
city  are  aa  rude  as  the  general  textare  of  the  walls. 
The  latter  are.  iiiilt  »  "l.  a  rfuiph  conjreries  of  .shape- 
leas  atone*,  dun^led  with  broken  columai,  capiiaU, 
and  rafWMd  Onwk  inKriptiona.  One  fcaton  in 
Heliopulitan  masonry  is  remarkable —  the  enonnoos 
bulk  of  eoine  of  the  atones  employed  in  tlie  oon- 
■traotkm  ef  the  templee.  Twantjr  of  tbew  itonw 
have  efpetially  attnicteil  the  wonder  of  travoHfrs. 
(8m  Puoucke,  Wood  and  Dawkins,  &c)  Tbejr  are 
flam  84  to  37  fint  in  length  and9fteC  thidt,  and 
thaat  ibrni  tho  second  Liyer  of  the  baNement  uf  the 
great  Temple.  At  the  NW.  angle  of  this  buikliiig, 
ami  about  2U  feet  frotn  the  ground,  titere  are  three 
stonm  w  liich  alone  ofcupy  182  feet  9  inrhoi  in  lengtli, 
ami  the?»e  are  «b<iul  12  feel  thii  k  :  two  are  60  feet, 
and  a  third  62  feet  9  ijichei«,  in  iengtiu  1  he  Arabs, 
with  MOM  pretext  fur  tbar  bdiaf,  |wint  to  than  aa 
the  work  i)f  t!i>-  Jin. 

The  umtehaU  from  which  the  structuree  of 
HeKopolb  war*  bnilt  wwa  obmined  from  tho  hitta 
cloM  at  hand.  They  oomisfc  primii  illy  of  white 
gnuite.  The  uiore  umunaotal  portions  of  the 
fattil^^p  won  eanred  out  of  a  eoane  white  marble 
obtained  from  more  distant  quarries  westward  of  the 
city.  The  buihlings  of  Ueliopolis  tiave  saffisred 
greatly  from  violence.  Thej  have  iierved  aa  a  atooe- 
qunny  to  the  Tnifca ;  and  aa  tlie  colamns  of  the 
temjile?*  wfn>  rrampcd  togetljer  with  iroii,  tlie  Pashas 
ot  Daiii.i.scus  liave  overthrown  many  of  these  piikra 
merely  for  the  aahe  of  the  metallic  axles  contaiiied  » 
them.  Till"  iimirresHof  thi.s  devastation  may  in  some 
measure  be  traced  in  the  accounts  of  the  travellers 
whoatdiflteentperiodahavoviaitedHeliopolia.  Thna, 
in  1550,  Thcvet  (^Cd§moffrapkie  UnivfrseUe,  liv. 
6.  di.  U)  saw  27  edlamiis  in  the  gnsat  Temple. 
Poeoeke,  Wood,  i».  mention  only  nine;  and,  in  I78&, 
Volney  »ay.s  tluit  only  !>ix  wci  e  standini:.  TIip  Turks 
have  also  contributed  to  the  work  of  ruin  bjr  con- 
verting the  temples  of  Ueliopolis  into  M<ihammodan 
buildings.  In  1745,  they  had  turned  the  Propylaea 
int*»  a  forlrcM  calle<l.  acconlinc  to  Maundrell,  "The 
Ca.%tlc;"  and  on  tlie  road  to  Damascus  there  is  a 
Uohammedan  sepulchre  of  octagonal  form,  supported 
by  jjranite  column.-*,  brouplit  HjipiriMilly  fn>m  tlic 
great  Temple.  The  circuUr  temple,  mentioned 
above,  la  now  a  Grade  chnreh  called  Si.  Barbe. 

Volney  (  yo>/<iU''  -"^yWc.  vol.  ii.  p.  215)  de- 
scribes the  tine  groves  oi  waluut  trees  which  screen 
tile  approaehea  to  Heliopolb  finom  the  west.  But 
althou-rh  the  .M.il  uf  the  phun  of  Buhik  would  un- 
dottbleidly  well  repay  cultivation,  a  littlo  cotton  and 
maize,  with  a  few  leguminous  plants,  an  all  its  ptiK 
diice  under  its  Mohammeilan  govemor^.  The  popo- 
lation  :il>n  lia.s  rapidly  decUncil  within  a  centuiy. 
In  17ol  the  number  of  inliahitants  amounted  to 
aboitt  8000;  in  1785  Volney  c»limatcs  them  at 
about  1200;  and  in  1834  they  li:id  he«  n  still  further 
reduced.  An  eartliquake  in  1759,  au  oppressive 
government,  the  absanee  of  all  trade  and  manu- 
f.itturc.s  and  frennoiit  wars  between  the  Turks  and 
the  mountain  tribes  of  tlie  region  of  Libanus,  liave 
each  in  turn  contrilaited  to  the  decay  of  the  City  of 
the  Sun.  (Volney,  Voyage  en  Syi  ie  et  Egypte,  torn, 
ii.  pp2I5 — 230;  Maundrell,  JoMrney/rtwi  w4/e/>po 
to  JtruscUemy  pp.  134,  139;  Tococke,  Description 
^fth9  EoBt,  VOL  U.  pp.  106— Ua)     [W.  &  IXJ 
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H£LISSONC'EAiov^,Pana.;  'EAirnvt,  Kad.). 
BtowBofAicn&hillw  Mirt  IfaenaliB,  lift  il  l  i 

on  Mt.  Maenalos  near  the  temtorv  wt  MamrinNb. 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaetnoniaas  ta  oae 
of  their  wan  with  the  Arcadians,  B.  c  352:  bat 
most  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  prrvioaslr  rcaxmd 
to  Metralopolis  opon  the  fonndatir»n  of  tlv^  latter  rity 
in  371.  Near  it  rose  the  river  UelLs«ioa,  mhxk 
flowed  throogh  Maenafia  into  the  Alphana.  The 
site  of  Heli.t'.on  is  douhtfnl.  Leake  place?*  it  at  the 
vilUige  AiouitimOj  from  which  the  river  takes  tfs 
modern  name,  and  near  which  it  risen:  hat  aa  thna 
are  no  ancient  rernaiiiN  iit  thi^  villiire.  Koaa 
tures  that  its  site  is  represented  by  the . 
naar  the  vilUge  /Vemo,  lofwer  dmni  the 
(Pans.  Tiii.  3.  §  3,  27.  ^  «.  7,  3a  §  1 ;  Died.  an. 
39;  Leake,  Morea.  vol.  li.  p.  54;  Ki»>s.  Jieisem  im 
Pdopomme*,  vol.  L  p.  117.)  The  EJi»piia«it  bm»- 
tioned  by  Polybins  (xi.  11.  §  6>  are  ooajectared  bgr 
some  modem  writers  to  be  a  romipt  fgim  of  iidi^ 
sonlii.    For  deuils,  see  Mantlvkla. 

UELISSON.    1.  A  river  m  Arcadia,  a^Afedh^ 
tary  of  the  Alpheia.s.    [See  above. 3 
2.  A  river  near  Sicyon.  [Sicyun.! 
UEXIUM  OSTIUM.  [Koaa.] 
HELLAS,  HELLENKS.    [Gkaecia  ] 
HBLLENaPOLIS  {  LKKnpinXit),  a  town  oa 
tho  oout  «f  the  Propontis,  on  the  eeoth  aidn  ef  tte 
Sinna  Ataoanu,  and  near  the  little  HTer  Drace^  lla 
origimd  nnm^  which  it  bore  until  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  was  Drepanum  or  Diepane 
(Aphnarw,  ^ptrdtni  ;  Staph.  &  «    r.  A^wdrt; 
Etym.  M.  *.  r.  :  Amm.  M;in\  xxvi.  8).  ai>«i  it  wis 
probably  a  place  of  httle  note;  but,  as  it  was  the 
Mrthpiaeo  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Ckinafntina,  he 
changed  its  name  into  Helli»noyKilis,  ^th\  enlarged  the 
place  by  inducing  many  people  of  the  netghbotuhoad 
to  settle  in  it   (HierocL  p.  »t ;  Hieepk  CMbt. 

vii.  49  ;  Sorr.it.  Iftft.  Fcclrt  i.  4.  18;  PhiliT«t«jrr. 
Hist.  EccUa.  ii.  13.)  Afterwards  the  emperor  Jn- 
tinian  abo  did  mnch  to  Inereaae  the  pn»penty  of 
the  town  (Prooop.  (fe  Af(l  v.  2);  bat  it  became, 
neverthelaas,  ao  ndooed  that  it  was  celled  in  mock- 
ery IXsfiMv  vdXir  (Glyc.  Amu.  pu  987).  In  iu 
vicinity  there  existed  mineral  Bprin(;s,  in  rooacqwaea 
of  which  Con.st.<intinc  of\en  reMded  there  dnrmsr  the 
latter  years  of  his  reipn-  (Stwom.  Hi^t.  Fecies.  li. 
34:  Euseb.  Vit  Const,  iv.  61.)  The  modern  placw 
c.die<l  Ifrrsek  pr<>^nMy  ocruiiie^  the  s-ime  site  as 
the  ancient  Hellenupolis,  and  the  ancient  mineral 
springs  aeero  to  he  thoae  of  Miikakad,  (LnMuv 
Attn  Minor,  pp.  9.  foil.)  [^L.  S.] 

HELLHSFONTUS  (4  *EAXV«orn>f,  Hocn.  /<. 
ii.  B49,  Oihfss.  niv.  8S;  4  *BAAirr  Wrret,  -SB*^ 
-iropda<5T,  Aesch.  Pert.  722  ;  Hellespontns,  Pontist 
iielles,  Uellespontnm  Pelatru.'^.  Kretom  Helleapoiiti- 
cnm : 

inrorrlj,  Steph.  B.:  The  DnrtiantUes ;  Goljb  4i 
Galippoli;  Stambui  Denghiz),  the  strait  whit  h  di- 
rides  Eumpe  from  Asia  and  unites  the  l'n.>pi>uus 
with  the  Aegaean  sea. 

The  Greeks  explained  the  origin  of  the  name  b- 
the  well-known  U^end  of  Pbryxuii  and  Uelle,  and  i 
the  hilar  poela  (OtU,  Bwt,  avKL  117, 137;  Pkna 
i  m  19:  Lnean,  t.  M:  AvieB.MS)  finqavt 
lusion  is  mado  to  tim  tnditim. 

The  <*braad  HeUeepont'*  «f  the  HeBwrie  peer 
(//.  vii.  86) — for  the  intorpretati';>n  of  .Mr.  Walpok 
and  Dr.  CUrke  (rroc.  vol.  iiL  p.  91)  of  vAinr. 
'LW-hawm  by  "adk  HcUeipoat'*  iafton  iiB|ie- 
tnienne  tobi  adopted — waa  pnbnbl{^  ooMaivM  In 
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be  a  wide  river  flowlug  thnrngh  thicklj  wooded 
bMks  into  the  MB.  (Gemp.  Herod,  vtt.  85;  Wal- 

p.ilt%  Turkey  and  Grrece,  vol.  i.  |k  101;  SohUch- 
tborHt,  Gwffr.  JJomer.  p.  127.) 

HcndotM  (hr.  85),  Sinibo  (xliL  p.  591),  and 
Pliny  (iv.  \2,  vi.  1)  give  7  staili.i  .is  tho  breadth  of 
the  Hellrapoat  in  its  iMm>we>t  part.  Tournefbrt 
(vol.  iL  lett.  iv.)  aud  Hobbouae  (itttofii*,  vol.  ii.  pi 
805)  allenr  aboat  a  mile.  Seme  moilcm  Fmich 
ndine.a.Min»mpnt.s  frive  the  distant*  as  much  preater. 
Thf  1  »uf  lie  lijifjUM-  (  Voyage  en  Turquie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
164)  nearly  coinciden  with  Ueiodotua. 

Tlip  bridcp,  or  nit  her  twD  separate  bridce"*.  which 
Xerxes  threw  acrmn  the  Uellespont,  stretclied  from 
the  migbbonrlMMd  ef  Abfdoe,  on  the  Aniatie  eoast, 
to  the  c«A>l  between  .S'stns  nnd  M.tdytu.-*,  on  the 
European  side;  and  consisted  of  3UU  veiMeU  in  the 
biidge  biRher  op  the  ftfcam,  and  814  In  the  lower 
ene.  If  the  breadth  be  et*tiinated  at  a  mile  oi  5280 
feet,  360  veaselM,  at  un  average  of  U]  feet  eaili, 
would  exactly  611  np  the  space.  (Groie^  Hist  of 
Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  *26  ;  cotnp.  Uennell,  6>^.  o/  Be- 
roil.  Vol.  i.  p.  158;  Kru?*,  Uber  die  Schiffbrucken 
der  Perter,  Bresku,  1820;  Choiseul-Gouffier,  Vtty 
age  Pittomque^  vol.  ii.  p.  449 ;  Bihr,  ad  Ilerod, 
vii.36.)  The  len^rtli  nf  the  strait  waa  estimated  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  85)  at  4UU  stadia.  This  admea»ure< 
tn«Dl  of  eoone  depends  npen  the  point  awifi^  by 
tlif  anf  i'Mits  to  the  extretnitr  <if  the  Hrlle>|x)nt,  a 
point  which  is  dijicussed  by  Uubboujie  (^Albania^  vol, 


HELORUS.  1M9 

HELO'RUM,  HELO'BUS,  or  ELO'RUS 
posor'E^mpoi,  Pta|.,8teph.  B.;*lA«^,8e]rl.:  JEM. 

'EKtvpiyos,  H<'lll^mI^),  a  city  of  Si<  i!y,  .MtnUcdneer 
the  £.  coast,  about  25  miles  S.  of  byracon,  and  on 
the  faMika  of  the  river  of  the  nune  name.  (.Steph. 
B.  $.  v.;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  II.)  We  have  no  account  of 
its  origin,  but  it  wum  prubabijr  a  colon/  of  Symcoee, 
of  which  it  npfieani  to  have  eontinaed  alwajs  a 
dependency.  'I'he  name  is  finst  found  in  Scylax 
(§  13.  \K  168);  for,  though  Thucydides  refMMtpdljr 
mentions  the  niad  leading  to  Heloriis"  fmin  .Syra- 
cuse (rj>»'  'E\u>i4yriy  Ai6y,  vi.  66,  70,  vii.  'soX 
which  was  tliat  fnllowcd  by  the  AtlicniunN  in  their 
disastrous  retreat,  lie  never  speaks  of  the  town 
ilaelf.  it  waa  one  «f  the  citiea  wMdi  mnained 
iiii.lcr  tlip  fr<)veniment  t>f  HiiTrui  II.  by  the  titntj 
cuiicluded  with  hiui  bjr  the  Uunuuis,  in  B.  c  269. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  Kxe.  H.  p.  SO.  where  the  name  in 
n>rinjitly  written  A/Awfja-v) :  and,  h.ivinir  during 
the  ^et-()nd  Punic  War  declared  in  favour  of  tlie 
Carthaginiaiw,  waa  leoawmd  by  Marrelloa  in  b.  c. 
214  (Liv.  xxiv.  35).  Under  the  BunaM  it  ap- 
jicars  to  have  been  dependent  on  Syracuse,  and  had 
{)erlia|js  no  sej«rale  mnnicipnl  exi^tenc«,  though 
in  a  p«»>.«>age  of  Cicero  (  V'err.  iii.  48)  it  appeam 
to  U>  ii<iti»ed  !is  a  **  rivitas."  Its  name  is  airain 
mentioned  by  the  orator  ( lb.  v.  34)  as  a  maritime 
town  where  the  M|ttadnin  fitted  out  bjr  Verne 
was  attacked  by  j  iuit'  s  :  but  ir  does  not  occur  in 
riiny  8  list  of  the  towns  ot  Sicily;  ttiough  be  ebte- 


791).   in  the  bier  yean  of  the  Pebponnesfain  I  when  (xxxii.  9).  mentions  it  aa  a  *'  cnsteHnin**  en 

W  ir  th  '  ll  'lli*.«ipt>nt  w;is  the  scene  <»f  the  memorable 
battles  of  CYMoasBMA  and  Akoosi*utami. 

In  n.  c.  394  the  Hellespont  was  craaed  bgr  Atex- 
ander,  with  an  army  of  about  35,000  man.  (Arrian, 
A  nab.  i.  1 1 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  1.) 

The  Uellenpont  i.ssues  from  the  Propontis  near 
GatUpoU  [CAi.ur«>i.i8],  the  road  nf  which  is  the 
andiorage  f  ^  the  Ottitm:in  fltft.  A  little  lower,  on 
tbe  Aidatic  side,  is  LamptaH  [LampsaccsJ,  cloeic 
to  whteh  the  enmnt  aweepe  as  before,  nearly  SW. 
to  tlic  bay  of  Sotos,  a  di>tance  of  about  20  miles, 
with  an  ordinary  width  of  from  2^  to  3  miles.  At 
Sbstos  ths  stfHim  becomes  narrower,  and  takea  a 
SSE.  direi'tion  :i8  it  pa-.^es  Abyimis,  ar.d  procetfds  to 
the  town  of  Ckamdk  Kal'eh-Hi;  from  the  Lutpoiut 
it  flows  SW.  for  3  miles  to  Point  AerSer,  and  from 
I  onward  in  the  same  direction,  but  rather  in- 
»ing  in  width,  for  a  distance  of  9}  miles  to  the 
Aegaean  sea. 

About  t}  miles  below  the  W.  point  of  the  bay  of 
MATirrfS  are  the  famous  castles  of  the  Dardanelles, 
which  give  their  name  to  the  straits  ;  or  the  old 
castles  of  AmOiU  and  /Um-iU:  TekamuMk-Ka^kk' 
St,  on  the  A>i:itic  ^ide,  and  Kiliilu  I  linhr,  on  the 
Ennpean.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p. 
318.)  [E.B.J.] 

HKIXL  HELUyPIA.   [Dodosca;  Obaboa, 
p.  1011  a.] 

HELMATITICA.  [SAUtAimcA.] 


oonr  or  hbuubtica. 


the  river  of  the  same  name  :  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4. 
§  15)  speaks  of  a  ci<jf  uf  llek>ros.  its  ruina  were 
still  visible  in  the  days  ef  IMle;  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  river  Helorus,  and  about  a  imle  from  the 
sca-coast.  The  most  ctmspicuons  of  thca  were  the 
remains  of  a  tlieatre,  called  by  tlie  coootry  pi^oplo 
ColtMeo:  but  great  part  of  the  walls  and  other 
bnildinj;s  could  be  trace<l.  The  extent  of  them 
was,  however,  iiK-onsiderable.  These  are  now  raid 
to  have  disappeand,  but  there  atiU  nnuuns  between 
this  site  atid  the  .M*a  a  curious  colunm  or  monu- 
ment, built  large  stones,  rising  on  a  square  pedes* 
taL  This  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  kind  nf  tro- 
phy, erected  by  the  .*syracusans  to  connnemorate 
their  victory  over  tlie  Athenians.  But  there  is  no 
fcmndatian  for  dns  bdief :  had  It  besn  m  designed, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  erected  on  the  bMiks 
of  the  river  AAinaru.s,  which  the  Athenisiis  never 
succeeded  in  cnifoinc.  (Fazell.  iv.  2.  p.  215; 
Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  186;  tanyth,  Siciltf.  p.  1 79; 
Hoarf.  rUfxirnl  Tour,  vol  ii.' p  1.16.)    [K.H.H  J 

HELO IIUS  or  ELO'KUS  CEA«po»  or  'EAwpas), 
a  river  fai  the  SB.  ef  Sicily,  the  most  eonsideiable 

I  which  occurs  b<»tw(«e!i  Syrarn.»e  and  Cnjie  Pa<  Iiyiuun. 
I  It  is  now  called  the  Abisso,  but  in  tbe  upper  part  of 
its  eonrse  is  known  as  the  Tettaro  or  TWbro,  eri- 
dently  a  corruption  of  llclorus.  It  rises  in  the  hills 
near  PoUuzolo  (Acrse),  and  ilows  at  tirst  to  the 
then  turns  easlmud,  and  enten  the  sea  about  S5 
miha  S.  ef  Syracuse.  Near  its  mouth  stood  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  [Hklorum.]  In  the  upper 
{lart  of  its  course  it  is  a  mountain  stream,  flowing 
over  a  rugged  and  rocky  bed,  whenco  Siliiis  Italicua 
calls  it  "  iindae  clamosns  Hdonis  "  (xiv.  2G9);  but 
near  its  niuutli  it  lM>i-oiiies  almost  perfectly  stagnant, 
and  liable  to  fre«|uent  inundations.  Hence  Virgil 
justly  sjxvilcs  of  "  prai'i  in;:tic  sohim  sta^^nantis  He- 
lori"  (^Aen.  iii.  698).  Uvid  praises  the  beauty  of 
the  valkj  thrandi  whkh  It  lloirt,  which  be  Istma 
»  Hdoria  Tempe^  (M  hr.  476).  Several  andeiil 
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muBlMm,  wkMi  thoirt  •  vint  tijaigmealk, 

says  nothiiifr.  for  he  knew  nothing,  of  the  uthr-a 
limit  of  the  Hdvetii  east  of  the  Leroaa  lake.  Ibcra 
i*  no  evidenoe  in  bis  work  Ihafe  tbeBehwtS  viIm 
titiie  occupied  unj  of  the  nioumtaiuom  part  of  Svit- 
zerland.  Thejr  seem  to  bare  occupied  hillr  tmcts 
and  plaiDB,  bot  not  m<mntains  or  hifh  woui  tam 
valleys.  Stnibo  (p.  292)  makes  the  Bbaeti  U^nkr 
on  a  small  part  of  the  lake  of  Conftanz.  and  tbt 
Uelvetii  and  the  \  indelici  on  the  krger  part  of  iL 
The  wordii  are  amhigauua,  and  may  applj  bocli  t» 
the  south  or  Swiss  side  of  the  lake,  and  to  the  nortfc 
ur  German  side ;  and  so  tone  people  intetpret  hiaiL 
SUaboebMrm  tint  tbeHehmtU  «ed  VnieBo  m- 
habit  tnouiit;iiii  plains  (opoWSia),  bj  wfaicfc  h» 
means  elevated  lieTels  and  hilly  tmel%  bat  mK 
mottotainB.  Th«  put  which  Stnbo  (pu  SOS)  cdb 
the  Helvetian  plains  if  tht  couLtry  north  of  the 
Lemaa  lake.  The.lUiMti  aad  the  Korid,  he  ssys^ 
dwell  right  vp  to  th«  novntab  passes,  and  over 
tbem  into  luij.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the 
Uelvetii  were  once  in  Germany.  Tacitus  {Gtrmim. 
c.  28)  thinks  that  this  is  probable  ;  attd  he  f)ze»  I  be 
Gennun  residence  of  the  Helvetii  between  tlje  Her- 
f,V'»ii»  J^ilva,  the  Kliinc,  and  liif  Mi'eiiu.'^  ( J/nrn)  :  be 
Dorians  iU  inhabitants  were  reduml  tui>Uvery;  and,  |  buppooed  the  Uuii  to  have  occupied  the  p«rts  bejoad, 
noeoniiiig  to  a  eommon  opinion  in  antiquity,  their  further  north  and  east    Bot  *il     


anthon  nwntion  Att  Iho  ■tagnantpoobnklhenoath 

of  the  river  abounded  in  fish,  which  were  said  to  be 
•o  tame  tliat  they  would  eat  out  of  the  hand,  in  the 
nnw  manner  an  wh  aftarwudi  not  uBoammon  in  tfao 
fishpoods  of  the  ^^wnnnr.  ^Apollodor.  ap.  Steph.  Btjz. 

'EAsffHM ;  Athonnin%  viiL  pi  331 ;  Plin.  zxxiL  2. 
s.  7.) 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ileloms,  at  i\  s}>ot  called 
*Ap4ax  tropoi.  the  precise  locality  «(  wliicli  cannot  be 
determined,  that  the  Syraciisaiis  were  del'eatcJ  by 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  in  a  great  battle. 
(Hei-u.1.  viL  154;  find.  jVeai.  ix.  95  ;  and  Schul. 
adloc.)  [E.U.B.J 

HBLOS  (T&*EXat),  Iho  nam*  tt  loveral  towm  In 

Greece,      railed  from  their  vicinity  to  m.an»h<*s. 

I.  A  town  of  LacMiia,  situated  east  of  the  inouth 
of  the  Ettrataa,  dow  lo  the  oea,  in  a  plain  which, 
thontrh  nuirbhy  near  the  coiust,  is  described  by  Po- 
ly bios  as  the  most  fertile  part  of  Lacooia.  (I'olyb. 
▼.19.)  In  the  earliert  times  it  appeon  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  on  the  cwist,  as  Amyclae  was  in 
the  interior;  for  titese  two  places  are  menti<ined  to- 
gether by  Homer  (//.  ii.  Hymn,  m  Apoll.  410). 
Ueloa  is  said  to  liave  been  founded  by  Hdeius,  tiie 
yonngest  son  of  l'iT>eus.    On  its  cimquest  by  the 


name  hfame  the  rjenenil  designation  nf  the  Spartan  Gennans  hud  dnveu  the  Helvetii  buck,  for  in  Caeisar  * 
bondnnten,  but  the  name  of  these  slaves  (ciXarres)  i  tinte  tiie  liiiine  wa«  tlie  frontier,  and  the  two  "n^ytj. 
probably  .si<;nlfled  captivMs  and  was  derived  from  the  wan  oontinoally  fighting  oo  it   If  wo  mbwm  thst 

root  of  « A*  u*.    (P.UU.  iii.  20.  §  6;  the  accmint  dif-    Caesar's  Helvetii  extended  to  tlie  south  side  of  the  kie 


fers  a  little  in  Strab.  viii.  pw  365,  and  Atlien.  vi.  p. 
265.  c.;  bat  on  the  etymohnr  of  the  word  Helots, 


o/Coastatu,  from  tiie  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lesnaa 
lake,  we  may  suppose  their  eotratnr  not  to  ha?» 


see 


Diet  of  Ant  p.  591.)   In  the  timo  of  Strabo  !  comprised  any  part  south  of  the  Ukes  of  Than 


Ueloa  was  only  a  villase;  and  when  it  was  visited 
by  PaiLsanias,  it  was  in  ruiiu.    (Sirab.  viii.  p.  363; 

I'aus.  iii.  22.  §  3:  Hclw  is  also  nientioncil  bj  Thuc.   ('lovpatrfftis),  and  Strabo  names 'lovpcurios  anii  UpmM, 

iv.  54;  X.  ii.*/A//.  vi.  5.  §.12;  Stej.h.  B.  #.  p.)  i  separated  the  Helvetii  from  the  .Sei^uani.    Thr  J  im 


LuMm.    This  will  leave  room  enough  for  them 
The  Jma,  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  5)  caU*  Ju 


Leake  cunjecturei>  thai  ileluii  may  have  stood  at 
Prmiko,  »i  ce  this  place  is  distant  firam  THnmo,  the 
ancient  T^na^u»,  ab«>ut  80  stmlia,  whic  h,  aocordim,' 
to  Pausanias,  was  the  distance  between  thea«  two 
places;  but  we  learn  fnm  the  Franeh  Gomndssion 
that  Priniko  cont.iins  only  ruins  i>f  the  niidille  a^cs, 
and  that  there  are  some  Uelleuic  remains  a  Uttle 
mors  to  the  esst  near  Aeboim^  which  is  therdbre  pro- 
bshly  the  site  of  Helits.  The  name  of  Helos  is  still 
given  to  the  plain  of  the  lower  Eurotas.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  230;  Boblaye,  Recherckea,  p.  94; 
Curtius,  Pdoponnesog^  Vol.ii.  p.  289.) 

2.  A  town  beltinping  to  Ne>tor,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  on  tiie 


was  a  sanctuary  dedicated  l>y  tlie  Arc.vli.in.s  to  Ar 
teniis;  but  its  position  is  cjuite  uncertain.  .  (Hum. 
II  it  594;  Strab.  Till.  p.  350;  Plin.  It.  5.  s.  7.) 
8.  Xe.'ir  Mei::ilo|x>!i.s.  [Mkc;.vu»i'(>i.i.s.] 
HELVEGO  NAk;  (AiAovalwi^cs.Ptoi.  ii.  U.  §  17), 
n  trifao  ol  ths  north  of  Germany,  en  the  west  w  tiie 
Viatats,  between  the  Rugii  and  Bnrgnndioncs.  Ac- 


of  Gaetkar  extends  from  tlie  north  bank  of  the  Uxtout 
in  a  NE. direction,  leaving  on  the  east  the  basiitt  of  tW 
Ionian  lake  and  the  luktt  of  Smjchutel  and  liimnj'. 
Tiiat  part  of  the  Jura  which  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  basinaof  the  Isixs  o/NeH/ckM  and  flir— r, 
has  for  its  western  boundary  the  valley  (.f  the  DubLs 
(i/otiAf).  From  the  neighbourhood  of  iSUoiAmn 
iSolettre)  a  bnnch  of  the  Jam  nas  into  tho 
allele  between  the  juiktion  of  the  Bhist  Snl  tho 
Aar.  The  Jura  is  a  mass  of  limestone,  co»isi>ting 
of  parallel  niiif;e*,  which  Ibnn  longitudinal  Uasuia. 
The  Dole,  north  of  Geneva,  is  about  5500  feet ;  aad 
the  Jiecuiet,  which  lies  further  south,  is  Mill  higher. 
Gaesar  (B.  G.  i.  6)  knew  of  only  one  pAsa  £raos 


Alphrios,  and  bjrotliers  on  the  Alorian  manh,  where   the  oonntry  of  the  Helvetii  into  tlie  eoantry  of  tho 


Se<|n:iiii.  which  jmss  is  SW.  of  Geneva,  where  the 
Jura  ubuis  ou  the  lihone,  leaving  only  a  narrow  road 
iKitween  tho  moontahis  and  the  river.   At  fnvaeat 

tlierp  are  several  jwlvscs  over  tlie  Jura  :  one  callrd 
the  Duie,  leads  fnom  A'jfon  on  the  lake  of  Ornfrm 
to  Btsanqon  on  tho  DmAt;  the  OrMUmue  leAd» 

from  Yverdtm  to  Pontarlicr  in  France ;  the  pass 


curding  to  Tacitus  {Germ,  4-3),  the  Helveconae  wei-e   called  La  ClusctUi  the  p»ss  of  the  Pierre  Prrtuis^ 


one  of  the  bravest  tribes  of  the  Lygii.       [L.  S.] 

IIKLVE'TU  C'EAou^TTitft, 'EAjB^Tioi),  a  Celtic 
people  who  in  Cuesar's  time  o<Tiipied  the  coutitry 
between  the  Jura  on  the  west,  the  Uliune  and  Lemuu 
hdce  on  the  south,  and  the  Khine  on  the  east  and 
north.  Ciesar  (/i.  G.  i.  2)  ;:iv»>>  the  diniea-ions  of 
their  country,  as  they  were  reported  to  him,  and 
probably  tho  dhnsnsions  ars  not  fiur  wrong  if  we  take 
the  measurements  in  the  ripht  direction.s.  [(km.ma, 
^  951.J   Clttverius  and  othen  would  conect  these 


md  the  pass  of  the  ImmenikaL  Ptolemy  's  descrip- 
tion of  the  jxmition  of  the  Helvetii  is  not  ezaet.' 
ASieT  fixing  the  jK>iition  of  the  Lingone."*.  he  ^av!^  ; 
"  and  after  the  mountain  which  lies  next  to  tliem, 
which  is  called  Jurassus,  are  the  Helvetii  tAmkf^  the 
river  Hhine."   The  I,ins;ones  bordered  on  the  Vr^rffA. 

The  country  ot  the  Helvetii  was  divided  into  four 
districts  or  Pagt  (psgiX  and  they  had  twelre  towM 
an  !  400  villages.  {Cac».  B.  G.  \.  12,27.)  Caesar 
has  mentioned  the  names  of  two  pagi,  the  Tigunnw 
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uA  the  Verbijrenoi.  The  critics  are  iMk  qidte  agreed 
wfaetlier  we  should  write  Urbi^eniu  or  N'eibiponus 
in  Caemr  s  text ;  but  tliere  u  Uie  better  MS.  aulho* 
rity  for  Verbii^enus.  (Schneid.  cd.  Caesar,  BeH  OaU.) 

Those  who  write  Urbigcniis  liave  identiGed  "Urb" 
with  the  town  of  OH^,  on  the  river  Orfte,  SW.  of 
Yvfrdua,  li  jil;ice  tjii  tin*  site  of  Urba.  TUrba.] 
But  an  altar  was  futiiid  at  Sjilodunun  (SoMkmm), 
bv  Scli'popflin,  witli  the  inscription  oknio  VEKnir..; 
and  this  discovery  b  supposed  tu  detennine  Sulo- 
ikmm  lo  be  in  the  pagae  VcfWgemM.  Hm  letten 
VE  on  this  inscription  are  said  to  be  joinwl  to<^cthcr; 
but  aome  autbwities  still  say  that  the  true  reading 
ia  TKBiOi   The  ineription,  however,  beloni^  to  the 
3rd  century  of  our  aera,  and  it  is  no  mitliority  for 
tbe  ortJiQf;rapliy  of  Caeaar's  time.    Whether  the 
IHHM  b  Urbi^'cnos  or  Verbigenoa,  we  may  asatune 
that  the  inscriptiun  bdooga  to  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  Sa- 
kdunun  wa.t  a  town  of  the  Verbigenus  {lagna.  VVe 
JMJ  alio  6up|jo><e  tliat  tbe  pa(;us  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Ikhine;  and  aa  far  as  Bndcn  on  the 
LimnuU^  a  branch  of  the  Jar,  if  it  be  true  that 
than  »  an  ineeriplion  with  the  words  Aquae  Ver- 
biL'^nae;  for  tlioe  Aqiiar  arc  pmba'ily  ilic  snme  a.s 
the  Ai^uae  Ueiveticae,  which  are  proved  by  iuicrip- 
tioM  to  be  the  bathe  of  Mm  en  the  lAmmat, 
One  of  these  Baden  inscriptions,  in  honour  nf  M,  Au- 
lelios,  oontaina  the  word*  Bsar.  aq.  fiadtn  is  sup> 
peeed  to  be  the  phce  whidi  Tacttiis  {Hitt.  I  68) 
•Undes  to  without  mentioning  the  name. 

An  inscription  has  been  found  near  Avenchts 
[AvKXTtcuM],  with  the  words  gkkio  paol  tioor-  ; 
and,  to  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  we  mtut  place  the 
Tiijurini  south  of  the  Verbij^eiii.    Their  /'<!//♦'  'ln'", 
waa  bounded  by  the  Jura  on  the  west  jis  tar  south 
aa  Fort  t Kcltue,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Rhone 
from  Fort  [Kchtse  to  the  Lake,  and  then  by  the 
Lake.    The  northern  boundary  would  be  about  the 
idke  of  MvnL  We  eannok  ^elarmiae  the  caatera 
boundar}'  of  the  Ti;xuritii     There  is  no  antliority 
for  connecting  the  naine  of  Zurich  with  the  Ti- 
fnirinus  pagus,  for  an  inscription  which  haa  been 
found  there  hhows  that  the  nan>e  was  different:  the 
iiiscription  is  sta,  that  is  Statio,  TVttlClUi ;  and  in 
the  middle  age  docunient^i  Zurich  w  named  Turicuin 
and  Tnregum.    D'Anvillo  (^Notice,  jre.)  states  his 
authority  for  affinninj;  that  an  inscription  "  Genio 
jwgi  i  i^'ur,"  Willi  some  others, was  found  nearZuncA. 
If  thi«  were  so.  it  would  wealcen  the  teatimeny  of 
the  Arenchts  inscription,  for  we  cnnnot  suppose 
tJiat  tiiia  jiMgus  comprehended  both  Avenche*  and 
ZSrkk.    But  Walckenaer  sotrea  the  dilHenlty  by 
affirming  that  such  an  inscription  has  not  been  fonnd 
near  Zurich.    The  opinion  of  B.  Ubcnanua,  not 
qnite  lejeeted  by  D'Anville,  thafe  the  name  of  the 
canton  Trt  may  represent  the  name  Tigturiai,  need 
<»Dly  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected. 

The  namea  ef  the  two  other  Helvetian  Pagi  are 
mkDOwn;  bat  it  is  a  fair  conjecture  that  one  of 
them  may  have  bet-n  the  pagus  of  tlie  Tugeni. 
Strabo  (p.  293)  nx-'nlions  the  Tupeni  with  tlie 
Tis(nrini,  when  he  is  giving  Posidonius'  opinion  of 
the  Cinibri.    PusidoniuA  says  that  "  I  lie  Hoii  once 
inliabited  the  Uercynian  forest;  and  that  the  Cindiri, 
^1  K>  invaded  their  country,  being  repelled  by  the 
I3.>ii,  came  down  \\\Miti  the  Dunufje  and  the  Sor- 
<i  sci  Galatae,  and  then  to  the  Teurii»tae  and  [read 
^or"]  Tanriad,  who  were  alao  Gaktae:  and  after 
-tliat  they  came  to  the  Ili'lvctii,  who  were  rich  in 
^old  and  a  jicaceabte  yv>}As  j  but  when  tbe  Ucivelii 
▼Ob  I. 
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snw'that  the  wealth  got  by  plunder  iraa  greater  tha» 

their  own,  they  were  induced,  and  chiefly  the  Tipu- 
rini  and  Tou;:cni,  to  jdn  tlie  Cimbri ;  but  they  were 
all  deftated  by  the  Komaus,  both  the  Cimbri  and 
tfaoete  who  joined  them,"  It  aeema  then  that  there 
was  an  Helvetian  {leople  named  Tu^rcni,  and  WaUke- 
naer  (Gtog.,^c.  vol.  i.  p^311)  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  place  for  them.  He  saya :  "  The  Sane  of 
the  modern  villufre  of  Tufjen,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  laix  of  Zurich,  and  Uiat  of  the  valley 
ftrmed  bf  the  river  rihr,  whidi  ia  Toggenburff  or 
Tfiggruhurg,  do  not  jx-rinit  tis  to  doubt  that  the 
Tugeni  inliabited  the  neighbourhood  of  tliese  pUcea; 
and  In  the  time  of  Caesar  it  la  pgrofaable  that  thia 
people  (Krti])ie<l  tbe  country  bctwwn  the  lake  of 
CmuUifu,  the  Limmaty  the  lake  of  H'alletuiadt^  and 
the  two  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Rhino  to  tite  west 
and  to  the  east  of  tbe  lalte.**  Within  the  limita  of 
the  Tngeni,  if  this  coiiie<-tnre  is  true,  we  find  ZuricK, 
Vitodnrum  (Oberwinterthur  near  HVii/erMur),  Ar- 
bor Felix  {Arbon)  on  tbe  Info  of  Caultm,  and 
Vindonissa  (  Wmdiscfi). 

The  name  of  the  fourth  pagus  is  unknown  ;  but 
as  there  was  a  people  Mmwd  Ambronea,  who  were 

with  the  Tentones  when  Marlus  dcfrated  them  at 
A^uoe  beztiae,  Walckenaer  suppoiies  that  they  nuiy 
have  fermed  tiie  ftnrth  canton.  Strabo  (p.  183)^ 
in  speaking  of  this  campaign  of  Maritis.  nientiooa 
only  the  Ambrones  and  TogenL  Eutropius,  who  of 
coone  fm  copying  some  autfiority,  says  (v.  i )  that 
"  the  Roman  coasnla  Maniliua  and  Caepio  were 
defeated  If  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  Tigurini 
and  Ambraoes,  whidi  were  German  and  GalUo 
natione,  nsMr  tbe  Bhone."  As  the  Chnbri  and 
Teutones  are  here  supposed  to  1*  Germans,  and  as 
the  Tigurini  were  certaiidy  Galli,  it  is  plain  tliat 
the  writer,  or  tbe  authority  which  he  followed,  took 
the  Ambnmes  also  to  be  Galli.  The  Kpitotnc  of 
Livy  (A/>.  68)  mentions  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
ae  tbe  namea  of  the  barbarians  whom  Marina  de- 
feated ciust  uf  tlu-  Klmne  ;  and  also  I'liitarrh  (Mar. 
c  19),  who  adds  that  Ambrwes  is  also  a  name  of 
the  Ui^irsB.  If  the  Ambnaies  were  ■  Oallte  people, 
there  is  no  place  for  them  except  in  Switzerland : 
and  if  the  position  of  the  three  other  Pagi  is  rightly 
determined,  tlie  Ambrones  occupied  the  part  south 
of  the  Verbigcni  and  Tugeni ;  an«l  they  would  extend 
from  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  the  Itdt  of  Gnut-n, 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Aar  and  the  Jieusi,  as 
far  east  as  ihv  ( ourse  of  the  Khone  above  the  lake 
of  (Amstntiz.  Ihit  all  this  is  oidy  a  rotijecture, 
founded  on  no  very  strung  probabilities ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  faihaUtanta  of  the  high  vaPeja 
of  Switzerland  joined  the  Ilclvetie  emigration. 

The  story  of  tbe  migration  of  the  four  Helvetic 
Pagi  ia  told  bgr  Caeaar  (B.  O.  i.  2).  Orgetorix 
(B.  C.  GI),  a  rich  Helvetian,  juTsuatled  the  nobles  to 
leave  th<  ir  country  with  all  their  people  and  movables; 
for  be  argued  that,  as  they  were  the  bravest  of  the 
Gnlli,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  thcmaelvee  masters 
of  all  the  country.  They  did  not,  however,  intend 
to  attack  either  their  neighbours  the  S^^quani,  or  tiie 
Aedui,  or  the  AUobroges  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Klioiie;  but  to  make  terms  with  the  Ailobniges,  iit 
order  tu  secure  a  fret)  passage  thruugh  tlicir  cuuntty, 
Orgetorix  pravailed  on  the  Helretti  to  get-mdx  aa 
many  waggons  and  beasts  of  draupbt  a-  tliev  could, 
and  to  sow  brgely,  in  order  to  have  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions forlbdr  Jonrnejr.  Two  jfears  were  eenriderrd 
enough  for  pirpantiona,  and  the  third  nas  to  Iv  tho 
year  of  einigratioa.   Oi^etorix,  in  the  meantime, 
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Tisitcd  the  S^tHi.iiii.  arnl  perstiailcJ  Casticas,  whoM 
father  Catainantalot'dcit  biul  held  for  nuuiy  yeans  the 
Idmi^Iy  pofrar  Itan,  to  acixs  the  plaee  which  his 
father  once  hnd.    He  alio  persuaded  Dumnorix,  the 
brother  of  Divitiacon,  to  do  the  same  among  the 
Aedni,  uti  h»  pive  Damnorix  his  danghter  to  wife. 
He  told  them  that  they  niiphl  ea>ily  do  wliat  he  ad- 
viaad,  for  he  was  going  to  have  the  soprenM  power 
UMmg  the  Helvetii,  that  the  HelvctS  wen  the  most 
jioiwrfttl  Gallic  people,  and  that  he  would  help  to 
secure  their  royal  power  with  tins  Helvetian  army. 
This  was  agreed :  the  three  conspirators  were  to 
main  themselTes  kin^rs,  and  then  they  had  good 
hopps  of  inftsteririf:^  all  (iallia.  This  conspiracy  being 
known  to  the  Helvetii  by  some  infonner,  Oigetorix 
WM  mmmoned  to  trial.  The  ptuushmeiitlbr  tnasco 
amonj;  the  Helvetii  was  burning.  The  man  came  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  but  he  had  a  tnio  of 
10,000  slaves  and  depeadenlB  about  bim,  and  there 
was  no  trial.    Orgetorix  was  in  oyion  n-Hfllifin,  and 
while  the  maguirates  were  getting  together  a  force 
firam  the  oonntrjr  to  maintain  the  law  and  pat  lum 
down,  he  died,  or,  as  the  Helvetii  suppoeed,  he  pot 
an  end  to  himself.    Thon;;h  luiurpation  was  a  com* 
mon  thing  in  the  Gallic  states,  the  people  were  never 
long  pleaasd  with  it|  and  a  nsaTpsr  had  geneiallj  a 
abort  reign. 

The  Helvetii  still  detenninetl  to  h-ave  their  coun- 
try. They  burnt  their  12  towns,  their  400  vilbges, 
and  .ill  the  private  hiiildinpfs.  They  burnt  n.]Ao  all  the 
wm  which  they  did  not  want;  and  they  were  directed 
hf  their  leaden  to  tab  msal  and  floor  enough  to  hat 

thrf"  iixiiitlis.  They  prrsiiridrd  tlie  Ruimri  to  join 
them,  a  tribe  who  were  situated  on  the  Khitie  about 
SdU,  but  probably  within  the  territory  of  the  S^quuni ; 
and  also  Tulingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  on  the  cast 
aide  of  the  Khioei  and  either  a  German  people  or  a 
lomnant  of  those  Helvetfi  who  once  occupied  the 
eoontcy.  They  also  pot  .some  Boii  to  Join  them,  whom 
Caesar  describes  as  Boii  "  who  had  M*ttled  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  had  passed  into  the  is'oric  territory,  and 
had  attacked  Noreia."  Thb  is  very  obscure.  The 
simplest  explanation  is,  that  some  of  the  Hoii  who 
had  been  long  Keitled  in  Gennany,  and  who  hap- 
pened now  to  be  on  tlie  eastern  harden  of  the 
Helvetic  country,  were  i)crBtia<led  to  join  them. 
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A,  A.  Caesar*8  eaithwoifc  or  wall. 

I.  Ttoftbonai 
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a.  The  Anrsb 

4.  Oeacva. 
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€.  Mu  warn  VaeiiMk 

7.  Fort  i'Bclwc. 
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The  Helvetii,  says  Cae«ar.  mTiW  only  pet  trot  of 
their  country  by  two  ways ;  as  exprauioo  whkh 
implies  that  the  arectlon  ef  thebraote  waa  deter, 
mined,  for  thry  could  certainly  have  mtoot  by  the 
north  as  well  as  by  the  south.  One  of  UNoa  two  vajs 
led  along  the  Shone,  en  the  right  bankf  to  the  plan 
where  the  Jura  abuts  on  the  river,  leaving:  mAj  n«  :ii 
for  a  single  waggon.  This  is  the  place  when  fort 
tEcbuetianiM.  The  odierioad  was  ewer  tbettam 
at  Geneya,  and  through  the  country  of  the  Allobrt>pa 
and  the  Provincia.  The  route  of  the  Helvetii  was 
therefore  to  the  south-west.  At  the  p<rint  where  the 
Rhone  flows  cot  of  the  lake  of  Goieva  is  an  ts^laDd, 
on  which  stood  the  town  of  Geneva,  which  belocced 
to  the  Allobroges.  The  modem  town  is  on  the  i.-kad 
and  CO  both  ^les  of  the  Khone.  There  was  a  Uridj^t 
from  Geneva  to  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  and  we 
assume  that  there  was  another  bridge  from  the  uiand 
to  the  sooth  side.  All  the  Hshetii  were  to  mert  at 

Geneva  tm  the  28dl  «f  Marrh  of  the  xinrefonrfNi 
calendar,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the  Allubcxigei  le 
allow  them  a  passage,  and  intending  to  fbtve  a  pa»> 
SNge  if  it  wa.t  not  granted.  Caesar,  who  was  now 
proconsul  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  of  the  Provioda. 
was  at  Rome ;  and,  hearing  of  this  preparatko,  b« 
hurried  from  the  city  and  arrived  at  Genera.  Ik 
does  not  tell  us^  where  be  crirv.<»'l  tlie  Alps.  Uc 
mustered  as  many  men  as  he  could  iu  the  I'niTincia, 
for  he  had  only  one  legion  with  him,  and  he  ordered 
the  bridc'e  at  Geneva  to  be  destroyed, — the  hriir* 
which  connected  the  island  with  the  north  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  if  he  enly  destnysd  one  bri^sei  Tht 
Helvetii  sent  to  fuiy  that  they  intended  to  i 
through  the  Piovincia  without  doing  anj  bann,  and 
he^r^ed  that  he  would  give  tiiem  pirmhwlM.  Gaami; 

roc-ollectinq  what  had  happened  to  L.  GnflMB  Ml 
his  army,  whom  the  Helvetii  had  sent  under  the yeks 
[Gai.ma,  p.  95A],  resolved  not  to  allow  them  to 
pass  throu<;h  the  rruvincia.  He  told  them  that  hi 
Wdubi  ('oii>i>Ier  .ihoiit  it,  .and  tliey  mnst  WMai^pdl 
on  the  13tli  ot  April,  (b.  c.  68.) 

In  the  mean  time  Caesar  employed  his  le$nons  and 
the  troops  that  he  hnd  vn\^-<\  in  the  l'ro%-inria,  the 
number  of  which  is  not  nieutiuned,  in  buikiing  a  wall 
(mums),  probably  an  eaithen  nnpait,  m  (he 
south  side  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  place  wfcrre  i? 
flows  out  of  the  LeniMU  lake  to  the  Jura.    The  «a3 
was  19  Boman  nriha  long  and  16  ftet  high,  wU 
a  ditch  ;  which  \my  mean  that  it  was  16  feet  hii'k 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  wall  was  tnaoned, 
and  at  intervals  then  wen  towen  (ca>tdla). 
When  the  day  came  for  Caesar's  answo',  be  itfusul 
to  allow  the  Helvetii  to  pass  tbrotirh  the  Provinria.and 
told  them,  that  if  they  maiie  the  atteriipt,hei»bouidpre* 
vent  them.  The  Hdvetii  tried  to  break  thn^fatfcewaB. 
Some  cmsscd  the  river  by  bridges  of  boats  and  planks 
fastened  tctfetber,  and  others  forded  the  Khooe ' 
itwassbalkwcat:  asmethma  they  attadnd  tbe 
by  day.  and  sometimes  by  night} 
drove  them  back,  and  they  feiM  to  I 
tiie  Roman  linea.  Some  peneos  who  Iwre  i 
Caesar's  oj^»enitions  before  Genera,  or  rather  havr 
found  fault  with  his  story,  b^gin  by  suppoaing  that 
his  wall  WBS  made  on  the  north  idde  of  the  Rhtae. 
If  meti  can  make  such  a  blunder  as  this,  there  is  ws 
need  to  \v:i.-.te  any  words  on  them.    The  wall  becan 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  c]o»«  to  the  lake,  and 
was  made  alon^  the  river  to  the  point  whme  tlm 
Aree  enters  the  Rhone, just  below  Genera;  and  it 
was  continued  along  the  Rhone  to  the  point  where 
IheBboDB  iMMi  thmm^lha  JniB.  Qutte 
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I  of  the  river,  at  the  hnse  of  the  mountaia  named 
Cvsdo,  it  noir  Fort  FEdme,  «r  Fori  ta  Chue,  as  it 
h  aomctiiiip^  written.  On  the  aontli  aidt  ia  the  nin;;c 
«f  h\g}i  land,  which  ia  a  oontlnoatioii  of  the  Jura ; 
Mid  here  the  wall  ended.  As  the  Rhone  eaanot  he 
forded  below  this  piMnt,  and  is  indeed  hardly  fordable 
above,  if  Ciesar  kept  the  Ilelvetii  fn>m  crossin;;  be- 
tween Geneva  and  Fort  CKcltue,  Iuh  eneniitvi  niiuit 
go  aonie  other  way.  The  K?n{jth  of  Caesars  wall, 
measured  frum  a  point  a  little  above  Geneva  along 
the  liiione  to  a  point  opposite  to  Fori  I'Fcitut, 
■Unraea  with  Caeeu^a  length ;  and  we  ma/  suppose 
that  the  text  is  ritrht  aa  to  the  namberj<,  which  lias 
only  b««u  doubted  bj  those  editors  irho  have  supposed 
that  bb  wall  waa  mede  from  the  laM  en  the  north 
si-1o  of  the  niioiie  to  tlie  Jiira,  whi(  h  WduM  bo  a 
maaifeat  absurdity,  and  u  contrary  to  Caesar's  iiar« 
ratim  A  ppian  (  Gall  Excerpt  aJii.)  faand  the  lame 
length  of  wall,  either  in  Cae:>ar*s  text  or  elsewhere  t 
for  he  makes  it  150  stadia,  which,  at  8  Ataiiin  to  a 
Roman  mile,  is  18}  M.P.  Another  objeiTtion  to 
Caesar'H  narrative  is,  that  the  Rhone  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Arre  is  not  furdable  now;  it  is  rapid,  and 
sunk  in  a  de<'p  bed  between  rucks,  whicli  circum- 
fctanecs  would  render  the  |NMaageof  the  river  either 
by  bridges  of  boats,  raft;*,  or  wading  iin|msible. 
But  it  has  been  inuintained,  even  in  noderu  times, 
thai  such  a  pa.ssage  orer  the  Rhone  would  not  he 
i:njK>-vible.  Caeiwr  says  that  in  his  time  it  wa.s  ibme; 
and  it  ia  certain  that  some  change  must  have  taken 
]ilMe  in  the  hed  of  mdi  •  rirer,  through  whidi  a 
rapid  stream  has  been  running  for  2000  years. 

There  now  only  remained  the  other  way  for  the 
Belvetit,  which  they  could  not  take  if  the  Seqoani 
opif>^<'  1  tliem  (/?.  O.  i.  9)— the  narrow  pea*  between 
th«  Juni  and  the  Hlione.  Dunmorix  managed  this 
for  the  Helvetii,  and  the  two  peoples  gave  hostages 
lo  one  another;  the  Helvetii  promising  to  do  no 
mtachicf,  and  the  Setinnni  iimlertaking  not  to  innlcKt 
them.  Mow  the  objectors  say  there  were  nuuiy  other 
foada  tiiat  the  Hdvetii  eoald  have  taken,  and  par- 
ticularly the  road  fn  m  Orbe  in  the  P(n/t  rlt;  Vnutl 
to  POHiarlieron  the  JJoubt :  and  General  W  anicry,  a 
jnreat  authority  hi  thia  matter,  far  be  plaoee  Caeen'a 
wall  on  the  wTong  hide  of  the  river,  really  believes 
they  did  go  this  way }  to  which  the  answer  ia,  that 
Caesar  says  they  i*4  not  The  road  to  PtntarUer^ 
•ays  Waniery,  is  the  most  open,  exsy,  and  pncti- 
cable  of  all  the  roads  through  the  Jura.  The 
general  should  have  proved  that  it  was  so  in  Cae^ur's 
tiOM^  and  the  best  mod  for  waggons  early  in  spring ; 
bnt,  even  if  he  had  done  that,  he  would  not  have 
confuted  tlie  author  of  the  Commentarii.  Cae.-ar 
wras  tdd  that  the  Helvetii  intended  to  pass  throu^Mi 
th«  territory  of  tlie  S'<|uani  and  the  Ae<iui,  ami  tliat 
their  purpoM  was  to  readi  the  country  of  the  ijau- 
tonea  en  the  north  ride  of  the  ZowerCroroNNa.  The 
route  by  Pontarlitr  wa.s  quite  out  of  their  w.iy. 
Tliey  wanted  to  cross  the  lihone,  and  pa^s  through 
tiio  tenitoiy  of  the  Allobroges ;  and  if  they  couhl 
not  do  this,  their  best  mad,  their  only  road,  wa;* 
past  Fort  tEcliue.  Besides,  if  the  Seqoani  were 
billing  to  let  the  Helvetii  pass  through  their  coontr}-, 
they  would  let  them  pa.ss  along  the  southern  btirdcr 
rather  than  through  the  middle  of  their  lands  ; 
and,  as  the  Allobroges  had  some  lands  north  of  the 
Bhone  below  Fort  tEcUm,  which  Innda  the  H.  I 
WCtii  plundered,  tliere  \*  a  ver)'  pood  reason  for  the 
Seqoani  alk)wing  the  Helvetii  to  take  this  ro;id,  and 
no  other,  if  there  was  at  that  time^  and  at  thai 
«f  the  jenr,  aiiother  «i|ggaa-iiad,  wbiob 
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cannot  be  proved.  Caesar  left  Labienua  to  take  care 
of  bb  wait  while  he  went  to  North  Italy  for  fresh 

tn>o(>s.  Jle  rai>ed  two  lecions,  twk  three  more 
from  their  winter  quarters  about  Aquileia,  and  again 
crossing  the  Alps  came  into  the  territory  ef  the 
Vocontii,  and  tlunee  crast^cd  the  Isara  (/«ere)  into 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges.  PVuni  the  territory 
of  the  Allobrogcs  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  into  tJie  ter- 
ritory of  the  Segnaiani.  The  Sego.Mani.  whose  chief 
place  was  after%v:inl>'  T-ncilnnnin  (Lyon'),  had  also  a 
part  of  the  country  iu  tlie  angle  bciweca  the  SaoM 
and  the  Rhone.  OMsar  craned  the  Rbone  above 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  nrd  Sanne. 

Labienus  bad  let  the  Helvetii  move  tit  rough  the 
pus  at  Fort  FEebue.  It  waa  enoniph  fiir  him  to 
(icfi  nd  his  wall.  When  Caesar  was  <  ouiiiig  up  with 
the  Helvetii,  some  of  them  were  iu  the  country  of 
the  Aedni,  having  croeeed  the  Arar  (Sadne).  They 
got  across  witli  boats  and  lafts,  some  of  which  they 
wonld  find  on  the  river,  for  it  was  much  u^ed  at 
that  time  for  naneation;  but  we  may  suppose  that 
they  would  ^ 1 1~<>  h.t\  '  t  i  iii'dve  rafts  to  carry  across 
so  nmny  p'oi  lc  and  m)  nuu  h  baggage.  Caes.'ir  waited 
till  thiec  {uirljj  of  the  Helvetii  had  got  over  the  river, 
when  he  attacked  the  ramidning  fourth  port,  the 
Tigurini.  These  were  the  people  who  ha<l  defeate<l 
L.  Cassius  and  killed  L.  Piso,  the  grandfather  of 
Cneni^a  filthe^in•law.  A  great  |iort  of  the  Ti- 
gurini were  cut  to  piwrs,  nrul  the  rest  took  fli_!it 
and  bid  tliemselvei  in  the  woods.  Plutarch  uud 
Applan  say  that  LaMenoe  defeated  the  Tigurini, 
wlii.  h  may  Ijc  true.  It  is  mit  said  where  the  Hel- 
vetii w  ere  cros-sing  the  S(Ume  ;  and  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  pUcing  the  passage  at  M&eon^  as  some 
people  will  pi|oe  it,  though  Miam  cannot  be  much 
out  of  the  way.  The  man  li  of  the  Helvetii  from 
Fort  CFcluse  to  Macon  could  not  be  direct ;  and 
by  the  nearest  road  it  would  be  about  90  or  100 
niile.i.  This  was  the  distance  that  they  had  tra- 
velled with  tlieir  women,  children,  carts,  and  bag- 
gage while  Caeaar  went  to  Itaty,  returned,  tnd 
overtook  them  on  the  Sttofu.  The  Helvetii,  with 
such  roads  as  they  had,  or  no  roads  at  all,  and 
the  immense  nnmlMr  of  peo])le  and  waggon.*,  would 
not  travel  at  that  sea-son  more  than  a  lew  niilfs  a 
day.  The  Helvetii  had  also  some  cavalry.  Tlie 
roads,  audi  as  they  were,  would  be  all  nrad,  and 
full  of  ruts.  C.K-ar  inaiii'  u  briJge  over  the  Arar, 
and  followed  tho*e  who  had  crosvMHl  the  river.  He 
got  OT-er  in  one  day,  and  the  Helvetii  had  taken 
twenty  days  to  do  it,  a  length  of  lime  not  at  all 
unre;u»on«l>le,  if  we  rou^iiler  that  there  were  about 
dOO.OOU  of  them  aiui  many  waggons.  If  we  add 
these  twenty  days  to  the  time  of  the  march  from  Fori 
r Fclnse  to  the  passage  of  the  Saoiie,  there  will  bo 
plenty  uf  time  tor  Caesar's  hasty  march  into  Italy 
and  back.  IXrieo,  who  had  eommanded  the  Tiguiini 
(n.  c.  107)  iu  till-  war  aL'ainsl  Cassius,  rnnie  with 
other  Helvetii  to  Cne»ar  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Sadoe,  to  propoee  teraw  of  peace ;  but  be  and  the 
proconsul  couW  not  agree.  Though  Divico  had 
commanded  an  army  in  u.  c  107,  th.it  would  not 
prove  tluit  he  was  too  old  to  be  a  counsellor  fifty 
years  after  ;  as  some  auppose  who  fmd  fault 
with  Caesar's  narrative.  Caeear  followed  the  Hel- 
vetii for  alK)ut  iifteen  days,  keeping  live  or  six 
miles  in  their  rear;  ooiy  work  §ur  hia  meii,  for  tlie 
Helvetii  could  not  move  tpiiekly.  The  roiite  v:n»  up 
the  valley  of  the  Saotte  on  the  west  side,  but  nub 
clo»c  to  the  river.  (A.  (?.  L  10.)  Caeaaf'a  auppUea 
mm  broiigbt  op  the  Arar  b  boatSy  and  it 
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htm  inronvenience  to  be  at  a  distance  from  them  :  | 
but  ]iK  w  luld  not  leave  the  rear  of  the  Hclvetii. 
Win  n  Caoar  was  within  18  M.  P.  of  nibracte 
(^Aulutt),  he  left  the  rear  of  the  Hclretii,  and  moved  , 
lowMds  the  town  to  gUt  tiipplies,  for  the  Aedui  h»d 
not  kept  their  jimtui.-c  to  sond  him  com.  The  Hel- 
▼ctii  were  of  course  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  ]daee,  and  fmbebly  neeriy  doe  aoatfa  of  Awtm  t 
f»r  tliis  pohition  wonhl  be  on  tlieir  marrh  toward* 
the  Loire  through  Bourbon  L'Anci.  Thejr  were 
thus  en  the  mad  to  the  Sentanei. 

The  Helvetii,  perceiving  Caesar^n  movement,  faced 
about  and  were  npon  hb  rear.  This  brought  on  a 
general  battle.  The  HetvAii  fought  desperately: 
though  the  battle  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to 
ni{.'ht-fall,  no  one  raw  an  Helvetian  tnm  liis  back  on 
the  lioman^.  The  li^ht  Nva.s  coiitiaued  till  late  in  the 
aight,  at  the  place  where  the  Hehetii  had  their 
ba<:pa2e.  for  they  had  put  their  carts  (r.irri)  a.*  a 
fence  all  round,  The  Romans  at  lost  got  possesbion 
«f  the  baggsfe  and  the  campi,  aa  Ckesar  cdb  it; 
and  we  know  what  took  place,  thouph  he  docs  not 
tell  us.  Womai  and  children  were  massacred  without 
mwcj.  Adaogfater  and  eon  of  Orgetorix  wen  taken 

Jtisoners.  Ahout  130,000  men  (liomimim.  a  tenn 
which  ma/  include  woinea),  who  survived  the  battle, 
moved  mm  the  field,  and  without  halting  in  the 
night  reached  the  country  of  the  Lingones.  Caesar 
was  employed  for  three  days  in  burying  hu  dead 
And  looking  after  his  wounded  men,  and  could  not 
ftHow  immediately.  But  he  bent  a  threatening 
mes^aze  to  the  Lin^ones,  if  they  .should  venture  to 
MSiht  his  cucinie^i ;  and  after  the  third  day  he  marched 
in  pursuit  of  them.  On  his  road  he  was  met  by  a 
depuUition  of  tin-  Helvetii,  who  prayed  for  mercy. 
The  pruoonsul  ordered  them  to  tell  their  people  to 
where  thej  were,  and  wait  fbr  hnn.  On  his 
arrival  he  demanded  their  annn,  hostajies,  and  the 
hUvm  who  had  run  awav  to  join  them.  During  tlie 
night  eOOO  meu  of  the  Fagns  Yerb^tsnds  fan  away 
towards  the  Rhine  and  Uw  bordeni  of  the  Germans. 
Caesar  sent  an  order  to  the  peofile  through  whose 
territory  they  were  moving  to  bring  them  back;  and 
they  brought  them  back  —  6000  men  with  arms  in 
their  handd,  but  dispirit f<l,  and  pmbably  jjcrishintj 
of  hunger.  Cae^ir  treated  the.se  men  as  enemies: 
tliey  were  all  massacred.  Dion  Cas&ius  (xxxviii.  33) 
KpcaLs  of  the  6000  beini;  destrDVcd,  but  his  narrative 
does  not  quite  agree  with  Caesar's.  The  test  of  the 
Hdvetii  were  eent  home,  to  the  places  thejr  came 

from,  and  loM  to  rebuild  their  t'lwiis  :\n<\  villages. 
They  had  iubt  ail  their  com,  and  the  Aliobruges 
were  required  to  supply  them.  Caesar  would  not 
allow  the  Helvetic  terrilorj'  to  be  untKCUjiied,  for  fear 
of  the  Germans  from  the  other  side  of  the  lihine 
coming  over  and  aebing  it,  and  so  beeoming  neigh- 
bours of  tlie  Provincia  and  the  Allubror;es.  But  the 
Gmnans  now  occupy  the  largest  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  it  is  very  probable  th  it  they  did  come  over  and 
occupy  many  ef  the  parts  whichliad  besndepopobMed. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Caesar  ever  went  into  the 
country  to  see  what  was  going  on.    [Buu.  j 

Tablets  were  found  in  the  Heketio  camp^  written 
in  Greek  charactcm,  and  were  hmn^'lit  to  Caesar;  in 
which  tablets  were  roistered  tiie  whole  number  of 
the  Helvetii  able  to  bear  aims  who  had  left  their 
homes,  and  there  was  a  sojarute  rc;^i>tcr  of  children, 
«ld  men,  and  women.  The  numbers  were  as  follows: 
Tttlingi,  36,000 ;  Latobrigi,  14,000 :  Rauraci,  23,000 ; 
Boii,  32,(X)0;  Helvetii,  26.3.000:  in  all  368,000. 
The  fighteis  wvrs  92fiioo^  about  nao  fourth  of  the 


whole  number.    A  census  was  takes  of  aB  win 

returned,  and  the  number  was  found  to  be  110,0(ML 
If  all  the  numbers  are  right  in  Caesar,  we  find  sv.-f 
inconsistency  here;  for  180,000  escaped  int^ 
country  of  the  Lingooes,  of  wliom  COOO  were  tum- 
sacird:  the  remainder  would  be  124.000.  <>at  cf 
this  number,  however,  manj  might  die  before  they 
fcadwd  their  faome^  and  soma  n^gfat  ran  away.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  all  the  childrfn  and  wnoa 
perished  in  the  camp  near  BUwacte,  tiiongh  it  ii 
possible  they  might  get  hard  tigalicut  from  tht 
Aedui,  whose  lands  the  Helvetii  bad  pilla^^ 
However,  the  result  was  that  less  than  a  third  of  ibt 
whole  number  returned  home,  and  tbe  nmidicr  af 
women  that  periabed  must  have  been  ao  large  u 
to  leave  Tcrjr  ftw  foT  tht  um  vrim  wiwirad  iMs 
calamity. 

Host  of  the  Gallic  states  $ent  to  i  iiiijt,imiihls 
Ciesar  on  his  vietor^-,  whirh  they  affrctp'i  to  rm- 
sider  as  much  fur  their  own  interest  as  tiiat  cf  tht 
Romans;  for  the  Hdvetii,  tbqr  mH,  or  on  Oswv 
makes  them  say.  though  prosperous  at  IvTrre,  hid 
left  their  countiy  to  conquer  all  Gallia,  to  cbooi*  far 
their  residence  such  part  as  thej  slMmld  Vkm  bat, 
and  to  make  all  the  stati-s  trilmtaiy.  Great  rero- 
luUou  had  taken  pUce  in  Gallia  beforw ;  biit  s 
whole  nation,  who  possmoed  towns  and  rilUges, 
quitting  tlieir  home  to  look  out  for  a  new  one,  ma^ 
liave  been  moved  by  some  strong  motives.  Tlw 
proximity  to  the  Germans,  who  were  troabkHUM 
neigldMon,  and  the  want  or  the  yfish  for  mm 
room,  are  reason"?  for  the  miprafion  whi.-lj  na 
deduce  from  Caesar.  The  Helvetii  were  a  warhie 
people,  and  their  men  wanted  a  wider  £eld  than  a 
country  which  was  shut  in  by  natural  boundaries 
The  restlessness  of  the  wealthy  Helvetii,  and  exag- 
gerated notions  amonf^  the  people  of  m  belter  eennliv 
in  the  south  and  we.st  of  Gallia,  were  proh;iblr  tli* 
strangest  motive  fur  the  emigration.  A  few  oen> 
turim  eaiCer  they  might  have  taken  ikm  inal  In 
Italy,  and  luive  ^'ot  there:  but  that  conntiy  had  been 
closed  against  adventurers  by  the  Bomans;  and  if 
the  Hdvetii  did  cmigmte,  there  is  no  oountrj  that 
we  can  name  to  which  tbcy  were  more  lifcdj  ta  ga 
th.in  that  which  they  .set  out  for. 

Caesar  doe^  not  uientiou  the  name  of  a  single 
town  in  the  Helvetian  oonBtij.  A  few  names  of 
towns  appear  later,  and  tlie  names  seem  to  be  Gallic: 
Noeodimum  or  Colonia  Ivquesths  ^CoLoxiA  £^CEfr> 
TRu];  Salodnniro;  Eborodnmui;  AventieMm;  sad 
ifinnodunnm.  Augusta  Ranraconim  (Auffft^  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  the  name  is  calj 
Boman,  and  it  is  not  withhi  the  Ifanita  of  Gaesav^ 
Helvetii.  R.tsilia  {BnsU)  is  alsealate  foundation. 
Vitodurum,  in  the  east  part  «f  Switaorland,  maj  be 
a  Gallic  name  also ;  but  Swttserland  dow  not  i«> 
tain  a  ^'reat  m.any  names  of  Gallic  originaL  It 
seems  that  the  boundary-  between  the  country  <>f  the 
Helvetii  on  tlie  ea&t,  and  lihaetia  under  the  later  e>a> 
pire,  was  not  the  Bhine  above  tlie  hke  of  Ccmstam, 
but  the  boundary  was  west  of  the  lake.  [FjNr*, 
No.  15.]  The  name  Helvetia  belongs  to  a  laio 
period,  though  Cacaar  nam  the  erprmsion  **  Bd> 
vctia  Civitas." 

The  Bomans  made  several  roads  in  the  Helvvtism 
territoiy.  That  which  was  made  over  the  Jm» 
[Gai.lia,  p.  966]  is  jirohably  the  road  from  Orbn 
(Or6e)  to  Ariohca  [AkioucaJ.  There  was  a  road 
from  Orba,  through  Laeea  LaunoSns  (£n«swaO 
and  Equestris,  to  Geneva.  There  w.i«s  a  roa*!  from 
Vibiadun  (  K«Myr),  through  Bromi^  [Bkomaqi^J 
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«fti<!  Minnrnlunum.  to  Avcnticmn  (Arenches")  ;  and 
tbence  tlirougb  Salodurum  to  Augusta  liauracoruin. 
Then  WM  tSm  %  rtmd  from  AnpHta  Hmmeanm 

•astward  through  Vindoni.^sa  (Wimlisrh)  to  Ad 
>'inas  {J*/jfik)f  AriMr  FeliZ|  and  Bngaatia  {Bregtnz) 
CO  the  lafci  ofCmttana. 

A  work  by  J.  F.  RoftTl),  Commentar.  ubfr  die 
Cimmemtorimf  4^,  lUle,  1783.  contains  tome 
food  remarks  oo  Genoral  Warnery'g  Remarquet  tttr 

Citar.  RoeRch  was  an  officer  and  lecturer  on 
military  science.  There  i^  a  map  in  his  book  of  the 
countnr  between  Geneva  axiAFort  tEcUae.  [G.  L.] 

HELVETUM.  [HBLCKniH.] 

HK'LVII,  a  people  of  the  Provinda  or  Gallia 
N&rbonen&b,  who  bordered  ou  the  Arvcrni,  but  were 
within  the  jimita  of  the  Pravinda.  The  Cerenna 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Helvii  and  the 
Arvemi.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  7}  8.)  Tite  Uelvii  were 
mat  of  the  Civmmm,  and  ooenpied  the  old  French 
divi>ion  of  the  Virarni's.  When,  however,  Cae.><.ir 
speaks  of  the  Uelvii  an  borderiug  on  the  Airemi,  he 
iwsm  the  Armni  snd  tbeif  dtp6ndeiMi6St  ftf  the 
Gabali,  and  Velbuini  or  Vellavi,  were  between  the 
Helvii  and  the  Arvemi  [GabauJ,  and  they  were 
dependent  on  the  Arvemi.  (S.  G.  vii.  75.)  The 
name  is  written  "EAowef  in  the  teitB  of  Strabo,  who 
makes  their  territory  commence  on  the  east,  at  tlie 
Iwink  of  the  Klione,wbichisno  doubtcorrect.  lie  places 
them  in  Aquitania,  whidi  b  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  mistake  ;  but  Aupustu"',  who  enlarjre<l  the  Pro- 
Ttncia  of  Aquitania,  may  have  attached  ihe  Uelvii 
to  h.  In  Pliny  (Hi.  4)  thejr  appesr  In  NsrbeocfMis, 
and  their  chief  t'twn  is  Alba.  [Ai.ba  HELVonfM.] 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Ptolemy's  Elycoci 
('EAvKwwot,  iL  10.  §  1 8),  whose  dnef  town  wss  Alb* 
Augusta,  are  the  Ilt-lvli.  But  Ptolemy's  FJyciKi 
nre  east  of  the  Rhone,  and  Alba  Augusta  is  a  differ- 
ent name  from  Albs  Helvoram.  Pliny  (xiv.  3) 
mentions  a  Tine  that  was  discovered,  seven  years 
before  he  was  writinjr.at  Alba  Ilelvia  in  the  Narb<v 
nensis,  which  vine  flowered  and  hi^t  its  flower  in  a 
nngls  day,  and  fbr  that  reason  was  the  saiiBSt  to 
plant.  It  was  named  Narlxiwica,  and  when  he  wrote 
watt  planted  all  over  the  Provincia.         [G.  L.1 

HELYILLUM,  a  town  of  Umbris,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which 
ulace  it  27  M.  P.  from  Forum  Flaminii,  or  15  M.  P. 
from  Nncerla.  These  distanees  eobeids  with  the 
position  of  Sigillo,  a  village  that  still  forms  oneof  tlw 
stages  on  the  modem  road  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  FIsninisn  Way.  (/(is.il«l.  p.  125 ;  Talb.Ptia.) 
At  tha  wne  time,  the  name  of  Sigillo  suggests  a 
relation  with  the  Suillum  of  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Snillates  among  the  towns  of  Umbria  (iii.  14. 
a.  19);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Helvillum 
pf  the  Itinerarie^  is  either  identical  with  the  Suillum 
of  I'lmy,  or  wa<4  situated  in  its  imineiiiate  neigh- 
bourlnxid.  fE.  IL  B.T 

HEMKROSCO'PIUM.  [Dumm.} 

UE'iNETI.  [VunETL] 

BENIOCHI  0>Hsx•^  IMonTB.  687  x  Afrian, 

'Ptripl.  p.  1 1 ;  Anon.  Peripl.  p,  IdX  »  Colchian 
tribe,  who  appear  in  geography  as  early  as  Uella- 
nieus  (p.  91,  ed.  Sturz).  Smw  (zi.  p.  496),  who 
derives  their  name  from  the  legendary  charioteers  of 
the  Dioscuri,  describes  them  as  a  sea  faring,  piratical 
race,  using  small  boats,  called  KOfiiptu  by  the  Greeks, 
and  containing  from  twenty-flfs  to  thirty  men. 

From  the  account  of  the  escape  of  Mithridntes 
£upator,  from  Poutus  to  the  Bosporus,  they  appear 
^fecufjlog  the  eoonti;  iMtwcen  the  W.  edge  of  Caiu  | 
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CA.SUS  and  the'Euxine,  with  an  area  of  lOOO  stadia. 
(Strab.  I.  c.  ctmp.  Plin.  vL  4 ;  ^yl.  p.  31 :  PtoL  v., 

10.)  [B.  a  j.i 

HENNA.  [Enna.] 
UEPUAE'STIA.  [Lbmmos.] 
HEPHAE^TIA,  the  sneient  nana  of  the  smalt 

ishmd  now  called  Comino,  between  lUta  and  Gozo. 
[Mel.ta  ;  Gaulos.]  (See  Wesseling,  Iliner. 
p.  518.)  The  isUnd  is  shout  two  miles  long  from 
NE.  to  SW.,  with  a  good  channel  on  each  side.  It 
has  always  bwn,  with  Gozo,  a  depondem  y  of  Malta. 
To  the  SW.  is  a  small  rocky  islcl  called  ComiaoUo, 
of  wiiich  the  ancient  name  is  unknown.  rXS.H.1 
HKPIIAE  STIADAE.  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 
HKPUAE'STIAE  INSULAE.    [Akouab  l^i- 

8ULAK.] 

HEPHAE'STION  (^H<pal<niov).  a  district  near 
Phaselis,  in  the  south  of  Lycia;  it  derived  its  name 
firam  die  &et  that  lira  constsatlj  was  imii^  from 
t!ie  liiose  soil.  (Cte.siii>,  op.  Phot.  Cod.  78,  p.  146; 
Seoec  Ep,  79.)  According  to  Pliny  (ii.  110)  these 
flies  ni^iear  to  nave  arisen  firnn  springs  of  burning 
naptlia.    (Com p.  Plin.  v.  28;  SoHn.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

HEPTACO-ME'TAE  (*E»TcufOMvrai),  a  bai^, 
rous  tribe  of  the  Mosynoeci  on  the  roast  of  Pontus, 
inhabiting  Mount  Scoedises,  and  living  on  chesnuta 
anti  j:aine.  From  their  hou.«^,  which  are  said  to 
have  rciicmbled  towers,  they  attacked  and  robbed 
travellers.  (Stiak  niL  pw  M9;  Staph.  R. ;  s.  r.; 
comp.  MosY.NoFrT.)  [L,  S.] 

UEPTA  NOMIS  Qi  EwrayotilSf  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  55; 
more  properly  'Evrd  Nofisl  or  'BerwreXft,  Dionys. 
Perieg.  251;  ffmu  tiines  ^  ^«Ta^u[7^]),  the  modem 
Mtsr-  IFoftont  of  the  Arabian  geqgrapbers,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  may  be  deeeribed  fremrally  as  the  district 
which  se|>arates  the  Tliel>aTd  from  the  iX-lta.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  appellation  of  the  Seven 
Nomes  is  political  ratlter  than  territorial,  it  ui  not 
easy  to  define  the  actual  boundaries  of  tliis  region. 
The  northern  pi  rtion  lH  lon<jctl  to  the  kinfrd*  m  of 
Lower  Aepypt,  of  which  il  contained  the  capital, 
Memphis:  the  southern  appertained  to  the  elder  lunjp^« 
doni  of  Thebes,  so  lonj^  at  least  as  there  continued 
to  be  two  monarchies  in  the  Nile  valley.  It  is  not 
posrible  to  detennine  at  what  period,  if  indeed  at 
any.  the  Ileptunotnis  wa.s  roirnrded  as  an  integral 
third  of  Aegypt.  About  tlie  number  of  its  nomes 
thete  can  he  no  question;  hot  whieh,  at  sny  given 
e^^  were  the  fevcn  princijMil  nouies,  it  is  less  ea^y 
to  decide.  They  probably  varied  with  the  ridasi- 
tudes  of  local  pn^perity — war,  commerce,  or  migra- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  causing  a  superior  nome  to 
decline,  and,  on  tlie  contrary,  raising  an  inferior 
nome  to  eminence.  Ac<x)rding  to  Ptolemy  and  Aga- 
tharchides  (/>e  R%ibr.  Mar.  up.  Phot.  Biblioth.  p. 

i;.).  h-  tli  (if  whom  wrote  Ion;;  after  the  ori- 
ginal divi.sti>ii5  had  been  inuditied,  the  Seven  Nuuies 
were  the  following  :  (1.)  Memphitea.  (2.)  Hem* 
cleopolites.  (3.)  Crocodilopolites  or  Arsinoites.  (4.) 
Apbroditopolitea.  (5.)  Oxyrhyncliites.  (6.)  Cy- 
nopolitrs.  (7.)  HermopolitOi.  The  Gnater  and 
Lesser  Oases  were  always  reckoned  {nrtions  of  the 
Ueptanomisi  and  hence  it  must  apparently  have  sent 
nine,  and  not  seven,  nomardui  to  the  general  assembly 
in  tlie  Labyrinth.  The  capitals  of  the  Nomes,  whose 
names  are  snfficiently  indicated  by  the  respective  ap- 
peUstions  of  tlie  divisions  themselves — e.  g.  ller^ 
nio}Mdis  of  the  Nomn.H  HernuijxilitcH,  &c. — were  also 
the  chtef  towns  of  the  Middle  I.and.  This  district 
comprised  tlie  three  greatest  works  of  Egyptian  art 
^d  en}arpriae,  c.  g.,  the  I^jnaodds,  the  Labyrinth, 
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and  the  artificial  district  formed  by  the  canal  Pahr- 
J^umfy  the  Nomos  ArsiDoitea  or  the  f  youm.  Theae, 
M  M  tiie  duef  dtiet  of  the  Heptanoniiii,  are  de- 
Korlbed  tinder  Xh-'ir  b'  pti-ntedeiigiieuane.  [ArUBO- 
oiToroi.is,  CYNoi>uiJS,  &e.3* 

The  Heptanonds  extended  from  lat  K.  97^  4'  to 
90^  N.:  its  boundary  to  S.  was  the  cnstl*-  of  Her- 
mopoUs  ('Epfu>iro\iTdn|  ^KaK^)i  to  N.  the  apex  of 
the  Delta  and  the  town  ef  CeraMornm;  W.  the  im* 
gnlar  line  of  the  Libjan  Desert;  and  E.  the  hilU 
which  confine  the  Nile,  or  the  sinuous  outline,  the 
rcc<><scs  and  projections  of  the  Arabian  mountains. 
Thu  .  !i  ir  Hennopolis  «t  the  S.  estranitjr  of  this 
rPL'i"",  tlio  ca^stern  hil!'*  ajipniacli  very  n^ar  the  rivt-r, 
whilf  those  a«i  the  western  ur  left  hank  recede  to  a 
eonndemble  distance  froin  it.  A^iun,  in  lat.  29°, 
the  Libyan  hills  retire  fnun  tlie  vicinity  of  the  Nile, 
head  toward  N\V.,  and  slutrply  return  to  it  by  a 
enrre  to  E.,  embnidnf^  tlie  pronnce  of  AirinoS 
Fyouin).  Between  the  hills  on  which  the  Pyramids 
stand  and  the  oorrespouding  elevation  of  Gebfl-el- 
MohaUam  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  the  Hep- 
tanoinis  cxpandn,  until  near  Cerca^oi-nni  it  aoqiiim 
almost  the  breadth  of  the  subjacent  Delta. 

The  Heptanomis  is  remarkable  for  its  qnarries  of 
Atone  and  its  rock-grottoes.  Besides  the  Alabastrites, 
alrciuly  desrriheii.  we  find  tr>  X.  of  AntinoJ-  the 
i;rottoe:i  of  Ili  niiiaHsan,  —  the  Sjiotte  Arteniidoa  of  the 
Greeks.  Nine  miles  lower  down  are  the  grottoes  of 
Koum-el-Ahmnr,  and  in  the  Arahi;iii  desert,  on  the 
eist,  quarries  t>f  the  beautiful  veined  and  white  aU- 
haster,  wMeh  the  ^^ptiane  emplojed  in  their  mreo- 

phnpi,  and  in  tlie  more  delicate  ji^irtions  of  their 
architecture.  From  the  quarries  of  Tourah  and 
Uassamh,  in  the  hills  of  OtM  tl  MokaUam,  east  of 
Ueinphis,  they  obtained  the  limestone  usnl  in  ca>ini7 
the  pyramids.  The  roads  from  these  quarries  may 
•till  bie  traced  across  the  interrenliig  pldn. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  the  Heptanomis  was  go- 
vemcil  by  an  fVi*TT^)<iTiryoj,  and  by  an  officer  of 
eorreitpondin:;  desi;:nution, —  procurator, —  under  the 
Roman  C-ie-sars.  We  find  hiui  described  in  inscrip- 
tions (Orelli.  Inscr.  Lat.  n.  .^16)  as  "  prwurator 
Aognsti  epistrute;;iae  Scpteni  Nouiorum."  Under 
the  later  Caesars  in  the  3rd  century  a.  d.  the  fire 
northern  Ninnes,  Memphites.  Ilenu  Ie'>]>')lites,  Arsi- 
noites,  Aphroditopolite;*,  and  Uxyrhyucites,  together 
with  the  Nomoe  Lepto|M)]i;eH,  constitnted  the  pro- 
vince of  An  adia,  M  lii<  h  hnhM>|uont!y  became  a  me- 
tropolitan epiiicopal  see.  The  natural  productions  of 
the  Heptanoims  resemhie  those  of  Upper  Egypt 
fSeauMff  and  present  a  niure  tropical  Fauna  and 
Flora  thui  those  of  the  Delta.  Its  popuhition  also 
was  less  modified  by  Greek  or  Nubian  admixture 
than  that  of  either  Lower  or  Up(<er  Eirypt;  although, 
after  tlie  4th  century  a.  T).,  the  Ileptan-iinis  was 
overrun  by  Arabian  marauders,  wIkj  con*idenibly 
aflerted  the  native  races.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERACLKIA  {'HfdKKfia).    I.  /«  Ftn-ope. 

UEKACLEIA,  a  town  ur  fortre^  of  Athaiuauia 
of  uncertain  rite.   (LIt.  xxstOL  fi.) 

IIEKACLKIA,  an  ancient  place  of  Pisatis  in 
Elis,  but  a  village  in  the  time  of  I'auaanias,  was  dis- 
tant 40  or  SO  sta^a  from  <  )lympia.  It  contained 
medicinal  waters  issuin;;  from  a  fountain  Siicred  to 
the  Ionic  nymphs,  and  flowing  into  the  neighbouring 
stream  called  Cytherus  or  Cytherius,  which  is  the 
hnok  near  the  moilcm  villa^re  of  liriimn.  (Strab. 
Tlii.  p.  .'?.')»■) ;  Tans.  \  i.  '22.  §  7 ;  iJoblaye,  Jttcfurclus, 
p.  121);  Curtius,  J'elopoHnesot,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.) 

UEBACLEIA  LYNCESm('H^ifaiAei«,Petjbb 
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xxviii.  11.  15.  xxxiv.  12;  S(mb. \ii.  p.  :^19;  piol 
iii.  13.  §  33;  Liv.  uvi.  25,  xxxj.  39;  Jtm.Aatmn 
PaO.  Tab.;  'HpdK\9ta  Adnnv,  HicNcL;  Gait 
Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  2),  the  chief  town  of  the  pn>. 
Yince  of  Upper  Macedonia,  called  Ljnoertii,  « % 
dtstanee  ef  46  H. P.  from  Lycfandu  lad  44 KP. 
from  1-Mes.sa.  According  to  the  propaitinl 
tanoes.  Ueradeia  stood  not  far  from  tfaeasinlMi 
of  FUMm^  at  ahoat  10  geog.  miks  tfndlsiht 
S.  of  BUaUm^  aoarij  ia  the  oontrs  of  the  Cp«M 
War. 

Calvinns  narrowly  escaped  being  intercrptdi 
the  Ponipeians  on  his  rear,  after  tuning  fallen  back 
njjon  Heracleia,  which  Caoar  (Ti.  (\  iii.  79)  ri'litlT 
places  at  the  foot  of  the  Candavum  iiKontuni, 
thoof^  his  transcribers  hare  interpolated  the  pi». 
.sage,  and  confounded  it  with  the  HondcisSialisiif 
Thracian  Macedonia. 

The  writer  ef  a  geographical  frsgmeBt  (wfi  M* 
son,  Geng.  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  43;  conip.  Jasnn.(HBMii 
p.  127,  ed.  Bonn)  has  identiiied  this  city  with  Pe- 
lagonia  [pKLAOomA],  hot  iaeoncctly.  (Lab. 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.281,  311,318;  TiH 
de  Fiae  Egnat.  ParL  Occid.  p.  39.)    [E  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIA  SI'NTICA  ('Hpd«Xtia  ^^r«k 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  30:  Stepli.  B.;  Const.  Porph.(<t  Tkm. 
ii.  2;  'HpdxAda  ^rpufiSrot,  Hierocles;  Hrncksa 
Sintiis,  Liv.  xiii.  51),  tiie  principal  town  of  SiiAicr, 
a  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Strrnwii,  io 
Thracian  Macedonia,  It  wxs  distant  from  Plnlipfit 
by  the  Roman  road  which  passed  round  the  N.«ilf 
ef  the  bke,  55  M.  P.,  and  bjr  that  wUeh  fmdm 
the  S.  .vide,  .'52  M.  P.  (Peut.  Tab.) 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  V.  king  of  llactikaii. 
was  mnrdered  and  pat  to  death  here.  (Lir.  iL  H) 
It  .stiKPil  on  the  Mte  of  the  modem  ZerruB-^-l  » 
small  village  where  the  peasants  find  in  pl<iu^tuD; 
the  ground  great  nnmbeiB  of  ancient  odns.  (Luke, 
Northern  GrBeee,  foL  iiL  p.  226.)  The  .N>i[i»  of  ihii 
place  are  very  nnmerons.  (Sestini,  Moh.  FtL 
37;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.)  [E1J.J.] 


coot  OV  HBBACUBIA  UT  MaGBDOSU* 

HERACLEIA  TRACHINLA.  [TaACHU.] 
HKKACLKIA  ('HpdK\ua:  Etk,  'HpartM 
Henicliensis  or  Heraclwiisis :  Folicoro),  a  dty 
M:tgna  Graecia,  situated  in  Lucania  on  the  gsif  ^ 
Tareiituin,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  ses,  »*1 
between  the  rivers  Aciris  and  Stris.  It  wss  sGnsi 
colony^  bat  fimnded  at  a  period  oonddsraUy  kiw 
than  most  of  the  other  Greek  cities  i:i  t!ii-  la'^  ^ 
Italy.  The  territory  in  which  it  was  eat«tiU>ii<ii 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  lonie  ooloay  of  Shi% 
and  after  the  fall  of  that  city  [Siuis]  f^vnis  to  haw 
become  the  Milyect  of  contention  between  the  oogl)- 
hearing  states.  The  AthenUns,  we  know,  had  s 
claim  upon  the  territory  of  Siris  (Herod.  viiL  62), 
and  it  was  prob;ibly  in  virtue  iX  this  that  their «!<>• 
nists  the  Thurians,  almost  immediately  sftar  tiicir 
citabUshiMnt  In  Ita^y  adnooed  sindbr ; 
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Those  were,  howerer,  twisted  liy  thn  Tnirntinf",  and 
war  eusaed  between  tlie  two  sUUets,  which  was  at 
length  termiiMted  by  an  ■mu^ement  that  they 
sliouM  found  a  new  colony  in  tlio  dispntnl  distrif  t, 
which,  though  in  iact  n  juiiit  MtUement,  ahouid  be 
dedgnated  as  a  eoknj  of  Tarantmn.  11m  hw 
matning  inhabitants  of  Sim  wore  added  lo  the  mw 
colonists,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  sctUemcnt 
was  finit  established  on  the  ancient  site  of  Siris  itself, 
but  was  subsequently  transferred  from  thence,  and  a 
new  city  foundcxl  aljonl  24  stadia  from  the  fumier, 
and  nearer  tiie  river  Aciris,  to  which  the  name  of 
Heracleia  was  given.  Siris  did  not  cease  to  exist, 
■hut  lspse<l  into  the  subordinntc  condition  of  the  port 
or  emporium  of  ilerat:lcia.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  264.)  The 
ftaadatiaiortlMiwireitjriaplaMd  by  Dmlanii  in 

n.  r.  4^^2,  fimrtcrn  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Thurii;  a  statement  which  appears  tu  agree  well 
with  the  ahof*  nanalive,  oHad  V  Stnho  from  An- 
tioah— .  (Antioc}iu.s,  ap.  Strab.  L  c. ;  Diud.  xii.  36 ; 
Jaw,  viiL  24.)  Diodorus,  as  well  as  Livy,  calls  it 
aimiily  a  oolooy  of  Tarentum :  Antiochns  b  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  the  share  taken  by  the  Thn- 
ri.an8  in  its  orif^nal  foundation.  Fliny  emjneoiisly 
regards  Ueracleia  as  identical  with  Siris,  to  which  it 
had  succeeded;  and  it  was  periMpa  a  eimilar  mis- 
conce{>tion  that  led  Livy,  by  a  strange  anac)ironi»m, 
to  include  Ueracleia  among  the  cities  of  Magna 
Gneeia  when  Pythaf|oraa  eotabiubed  bu  insti- 
totions.  (Liv.  i.  18;  Pi  in.  iii.  11.  s.  l.'i.)  The  new 
colony  ajijican  to  have  risen  rapidly  tu  power  and 
pnis[jenty,  protoelad  by  the  fbetering  care  «f  the 
Tan'iitines,  who  were  at  one  time  enjraceil  in  war 
with  the  Messapians  for  its  defence.  (Strab.  vi  p. 
281.)  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  pffdondnaat 
influence  of  1  urentum  also  that  Heracleia  was  selected 
aa  the  place  uf  meeting  of  the  ireneral  assembly 
(wtunffvpis)  of  the  Italiot  Greeks ;  ii  nic»itiog  appa- 
rently erigUiaUy  of  a  rclifrifms  chanujter,  but  of 
conrx>  easily  npjilif  able  to  jioiitieal  ohjcct.s,  and  which 
for  tiiat  reason  Alexander,  king  ot  Kpirus,  suught  to 
timaaftr  to  tlie  Thurians  Car  tM  purpose  of  WMken« 
infj  the  influence  of  Tarentum.    (Strah.  vi.  j>.  2R0.) 

Bat  beyond  the  general  fact  that  it  enjoyed  great 
ivealtfa  and  prosperity, — advantages  wUeh  it  dMibt- 
lase  owed  to  the  nott^l  fertility  of  its  territory,  —  we 
have  scaroely  any  information  concerning  the  histonr 
of  Heracleia  nntil  we  reach  a  period  when  it  was  ak 
ready  bc^innini;  to  decline.  We  cannot  doabt  tliat 
it  took  fart  with  tlie  Tarentines  in  their  wars  asrainst 
the  ilessapians  and  Lucanians,  and  it  appears  to 
ban  ftUen  gradnally  into  a  state  of  afaaoit  depend- 
ence  upon  that  city,  thouph  without  ever  ceasini;  to 
be,  in  name  at  Icutt,  an  independent  htute.  Hence, 
when  Alexander,  king  of  Kpirus,  who  had  been  in> 
vited  to  Italy  by  the  Tan'ntines,  subsequently  became 
boKtUe  to  that  people  ^TAaEHTUiij,  he  avenged 
bfansslf  by  taUng  Henelela,  and,  as  already  nen> 
tioned,  tran.sferred  to  the  Thiiriane  tlw  general 
■aaembliss  that  bad  previously  been  held  then.  (Liv. 
TiU.  U ;  Stnh.  vl  p.  280.)  Dnring  the  war  of 
Pyrrhus  with  the  Kotnaiis,  Ilcraclda  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  conflict  between  the  two  powers,  the 
consul  Laevinus  being  totally  defeated  by  the  Epirut 
king  in  a  battle  fought  between  the  city  of  Heracleia 
and  the  river  Sirin.  n.  r.  280.  (Plut.  Pt/rrh,  16, 
17;  FW.  i.  18.  §  7*;  Zonar.  viii.  4;  On*».  iv.  1.) 

•  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  Roman  epitomisers,  and  their  consequent  worth- 
iMHMii      gtogm^tSad  «iithoritiBi»  that  Florae 


Heracleia  was  certainly  at  this  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Tarentines  and  Lucanians  against  Rome; 
and  it  wae  deobdeee  wHh  the  riew  of  delaehtnfr  it 

fmm  this  nllianre  tluit  the  Romans  were  iiuhued 
shortly  aAerwanU  (b.  c.  278)  to  grant  to  the  Uera* 
drians  a  treaty  of  aHhwee  on  endi  fiivooraUe  tenna 

that  it  is  calltnl  hy  Cicero  "  projie  sinpulare  fbedua.* 
(Cic.  pro  Baib.  22,  pro  Aixk.  4.)  Heracleia  pre- 
served this  privileged  condition  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Roman  republic;  and  hence,  even  wlien  in  b.  c. 
89  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  conferred  upon  its  inba- 
bitunl»,  in  ci>muion  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
the  rights  of  Roman  eitiaens,  they  hesitated  long 
whether  they  would  accept  the  proffered  boon.  (Cic. 
pro  Jialb.  8.)  We  liave  no  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  Hsradsia  in  the  Social  Wari  kit  from  an 
incidental  notice  in  Cieero,  that  all  the  puhlic  records 
of  the  dly  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  that  period, 
it  weald  aeeoi  to  have  suAivd  severely.  ((Mc.  pro 
Arch.  4.)  Cicero  nevertheless  f;[x'aks  of  it,  in  his 
defence  of  Archies  (who  bad  been  adopted  as  a 
dtiien  of  Herecleia),  as  still  a  flourishing  and  im- 
portant town,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
few  Greek  cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy  that  htill  pre- 
served their  C()lu^ide^ation  under  the  Koman  dontinion. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Cic.  L  c.  4,  5;  UeL  iL  4.  §8; 
I'lin.  iii.  11.  s.  IT).)  Its  name  is  unaccountably 
omitted  by  I'tolemy;  but  its  existence  at  a  much 
kter  period  ie  attested  by  the  Itineraries,  (/ftn. 
Ant  p.  Il.T;  7\th.  J\ttt.)  The  time  and  circum- 
stances of  its  tiuai  extinction  are  wholly  uniinown; 
but  the  cite  ie  BQSf  deeohie,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring district,  once  celebrated  as  riiie  of  the  moot 
fertile  in  Italy,  is  now  almost  wholly  uninhabited. 

The  Mritioii  «f  dM  aaeleDt  city  uuiy  neftithdcae 
be  deany  identifled;  and  though  no  mine  worthy  of 
the  name  are  still  extant,  large  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  foundations  of  ancient  buildings  mark  the  site 
of  Ueracleia  nearafiurm  ealltni  Policoro,  about  three 
inilt-s  from  tlie  pea,  and  a  short  distatice  f"n>m  the 
right  [>aitk  ot  the  Aciris  or  Afji  u  Numerous  coins, 
bronzes,  and  other  rdics  of  antiquity  have  been  di^ 
eovered  on  the  sjiot;  and  within  a  short  di^tHnce  of 
the  site  were  Ibund  the  bronxe  tables  commonly 
knoem  aa  the  Tehtdae  Hssadssnees,  one  of  the  nioefe 
interesting  mohunient.s  of  antiquity  btill  remaining.  ^ 
They  contain  a  long  Latin  inscription  reUttng  to  the 
nnu&ipal  reguhuirae  of  Hemeleia.  hat  lAAA  ia  in 
&ct  only  a  copy  of  a  more  general  law,  the  Lex  Juli.i 
Municipalis,  issued  in  n.  c.  45  for  the  regulation  of 
the  municipal  institntions  of  the  towns  througbont 
Italy.  This  curious  and  important  document,  wliich 
is  one  of  our  chief  authorities  for  the  muniei^ial  law 
of  ancient  Italy.  Is  engraved  on  two  tables  of  bronze, 
at  the  baek  of  which  ia  found  a  long  Greek  inscrip> 
tlon  of  iiMu  h  earlier  date,  hut  of  very  inferior  in- 
terest. The  Latin  one  has  been  repeatediv  publisiied 
(Uoiat.  Ihser.  veL  H  |k  589;  HanboM,  Mom.  LegaL 
pp.  9f< — l.'V'^,  fic),  and  copiously  ilhistratid  with 
legal  cununeutaries  by  Dirksen  (Svo.  ikrlin,  1817 
—1830)  and  Savigny  (in  bis  V«rmi»ekteSchrij'(en, 
Vol.  iii.).  Uoth  inM-riptions  were  publii^heii,  y^iih 
very  elaborate  oonuneotaries  and  disgnisitions  on  all 

pUces  this  battle  "apud  Heracleam  et  Campaniao 
fiumen  Lirim"  mUtuking  the  river  Siris  tor  the 
Liris;  and  the  same  blunder  occurs  in  Orosius,  who 
says,  **  apud  Heracleam  Canipattute  urbem,  fluvium- 

que  Lirim";  t'^r  whidi  l:i>t  the  editors  Mib  titute 
Sirim,"  though  the  mistake  is  evidvutiy  that  ot  tlie 

attthoTi  and  Bot  of  the  eofiyist. 

!4     '  /     /    ,  3  X  4 
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pciati  COUAeeteJ  with  Hmdeut,  bj  Mazoccbi  (2  roU. 
IbL  Naples.  1754,1755). 

Heracleia  is  genenWj  regarded  as  Ute  native  coan- 
trj  ti  the  celebrated  paioter  Zeoxis,  though  there  is 
much  doubt  ii>  which  of  the  numerous  cities  of  the 
name  that  distinguished  artist  really  owe«l  his  birth. 
[Biogr.  Diet,  art,  Zeixis.J  But  the  flourishing 
itate  of  the  arts  in  the  Lucanian  Heracleia  (in 
common  with  most  of  the  n»*ifrhbourin?  cities  of 
^liigna  Graecia)  is  attested  bjr  tlie  beautj  and  ro- 
tin^  of  ili  aotait,  mum  of  which  may  dnmredly  be 
reckone*!  amon^  the  cli<m  fvt  sfK'i  imf^iis  of  (Irffk 
art;  while  their  number  sufhcieutijr  proves  the  opu- 
lenn  rod  oommercial  activitj  of  to*  eitf  to  which 
tli'7  bcl  n.:  (Hrklid.  vol.  i.  p.  153;  l^Iillin^ien, 
Humitmatique  de  CAnc  lUUUt  p.  1 U.)  [£.  U.  B.] 


COI.N  OF  HEUACLKIA  IN  I.l  C.VM.V. 

HERACLHIA,  sumamed  MINOA  ('Hp<(icA<ia 
M/yya:  Eih.  'HpcutAsc^riif,  Henicliensis),  in  Sicily, 
an  ancient  (Ireek  city,  situated  on  the  Muith  cmst  of 
the  i.sland.  at  the  month  of  the  river  Halycus,  between 
Agrigentum  and  Sehntis.  Its  two  names  were  con- 
nected with  two  separate  mythological  ie;;ends  in 
re;janl  to  its  origin.  The  first  of  tht"«e  relate^i  that 
Uercules,  having  vanquished  the  local  hero  Kryx  in 
•  wmtlini;  nwteh,  obtained  thereliy  the  right  to  the 
v  hole  western  portion  of  Sicily,  which  he  expressly 
reserved  for  his  descendants.  (Died.  iv.  23 ;  Herod. 
T.  43 ;  Pans.  in.  16.  §  5.)  He  did  not^  however, 
found  a  town  or  settlement  ;  but,  somewhat  later, 
liinos,  Iciug  of  Crete,  liaving  come  to  Sicihr  in  pur- 
•nit  of  Daedaloa,  bnded  at  the  month  of  the  rirer 
Halycus,  and  founded  then  a  dty,  to  which  he  gare 
the  name  of  Slinoa ;  w,  according  to  another  version 
of  the  story,  the  city  was  first  establiished  by  his 
followers,  tSXer  the  death  of  Minoa  himself.  Heracli- 
des  Ponticus  adds,  that  there  was  previously  a  mtive 
city  on  tiie  spot,  the  name  of  winch  wa.s  Macara. 
(Died.  It.  79,  zeL  0 ;  HenMd.  Pont  §  29.)  The 
two  legends  are  so  di.stiiiet  that  no  intimation  is 
given  by  Diodonu  of  their  relating  tu  the  same  spot, 
and  we  only  learn  th(^  oonneetiaa  fiwm  the  eomlii- 
nation  in  later  times  of  the  two  names.  The  first 
notice  of  the  city  whidi  we  find  in  historical  times 
represents  it  as  a  small  town  and  a  eolony  of  Selinos, 
lieiaring  the  name  of  Minoa  (Ilerod.  v.  46);  but  we 
liave  no  account  of  its  settlement.  It  was  in  this 
state  when  Dorieus  the  Spartan  (brot)ier  of  Cleo- 
menes  I.)  came  to  Sicily,  with  a  large  body  of  follow- 
ers, niili  flic  exjiress  view  of  reelaiminq  the  territory 
whii  h  had  bclonj^eil  t**  his  ;mee»tor  Hercules.  Hut 
having  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Ca^tlu^;inians 
and  Sei^esfaMs,  he  was  defeated!  and  shiin  in  a 
biittle  in  which  almost  all  his  leading  companions 
also  perished.  Emyleoo,  the  only  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  ('M^^a)>iMl,  made  liim.sclf  tiiastcr  of  Minm,  which 
now,  in  all  probability,  obtained  tor  the  fiist  tints  1 
the  name  of  Hersclew.  (Herod,  t.  4S— 46.)  This 
ia  not,  indeitd,  expresi>ly  .stati\l  by  llenxlotus,  who 
gives  the  preoediug  narntUve,  bat  is  evidently  iiu-  \ 
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plied  ia  lib  ttdeomt  at  the  bcgiajng  tf  it,  t]i^ 

Dorieos  set  out  for  the  parp-nse  of  foooding  Hersdsa, 
combined  with  the  fact  tiuit  LHndoros  repm«it«  hin 
as  having  been  its  actual  founder.  (Diod.  iv.  tVf 
Hence  th«e  seems  no  munn  to  suppsst  (aihaskcs 
Miirirested)  that  Heracleia  and  Minoa  were  ccipctBr 
dinlinct  cities,  and  that  the  naiue  of  the  ooe  «m 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  other,  fmm  Hi 
period  of  this  new  settlement  (b.c,  510)  it  mnss  Xn 
have  commonly  home  the  name  of  Henckia,  tkoagk 
cmpled  with  ttMtoflfiBaafirtliaMlBeerdirtiietiiiL 
('HpairXffai'  t^v  Viivwav,  Pol.  i.  25;  "BhmI^ 
quam  vocant  Minos,"  Liv.  xxiv.  35.) 

Diodoras  tells  ns  thst  the  wwty  toded  ritr 
H<  rat  leia  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity,  but  was  dc&tJL4al 
by  the  Carthaginians,  through  jeaJoo^  of  in  inata*. 
ing  power.  (Id.iv.23.)  The  period  at  which  this  tK^ 
place  is  uncertain.  It  was  pnhahly  related  by  Diodn- 
ru5  in  his  lOtli  l>f*(k.  which  is  now  lo>-t:  at  I-ofl  h' 
makes  no  mention  of  any  such  event  on  occasii«  li 
the  great  expedition  of  Ha]nilear,in  B.C.  480,  to  vhich 
epoch  we  iiiiL'ht  otherwise  have  referred  it;  *h;>p. 
from  the  abtieuce  of  all  notice  of  Ueradm  diha| 
the  sul)se)|ueHt  eentuiy,  and  tlw  wars  ef  Diii|pMi 
with  the  Carth.apinians,  it  Mcms  certain  thstittt 
not  then  eaist,  or  must  have  been  in  a  very  iiImI 
condttioa.  Indeed,  the  nest  notiee  we  iiid  cf  ft 
(under  the  name  of  NuMaXin  b.c.  357.  irhen  Di  z 
landed  there^  represents  it  as  a  small  tows  in  ik 
Agrigentine  territory,  hat  at  that  time  rabjeftti 
Cartilage.  (Diod.  xvi.  9  ;  IMut.  Dion.  25.)  He«i 
it  is  probable  that  the  treaty  h.f'Tff'i  I»  titsmi 
and  the  CarthauiniaUN  which  had  lixiti  tlie  HiljO 
as  tlie  boundary  of  the  latter,  liad  left  Hefscin, 
though  on  its  left  bank,  still  in  their  hando:  v>i. 
in  accordance  with  this,  we  find  it  stipuh^  )>; 
the  similar  Irmty  concluded  with  tlm  by  Aeitk- 
ole}<  (n.c.  314),  that  //erdc/efrt,  Solinn?,  and  Hi!i-<n 
should  continue  subject  to  Carthage,  a*  At§  ki 
hem  heftrt,  (Dhtd.  six.  71.)  Vram  thii  tisa 
Heracleia  renjip-ars  in  histoty.  and  a»»unies  tbe 
poeitioa  of  an  important  city ;  though  we  hsvt  w 
explanation  of  the  drenmotaneeo  that  had  iwrf  It 
fium  its  previons  insignificance.  Thns  we  find  it. 
soon  after,  joining  in  the  movement  ori^insted  b 
Xenodicus  of  Agrigentum,  b.  c.  307,  and  dedtra^ 
itself  free  both  fttm  tha  Garthaginuins  and  Afad»> 
cles;  though  it  was  soon  recovered  by  the  latter, « 
his  return  from  Africa.  (Id.  xx.  56.)  At  the  tint 
of  tlie  expedition  of  Pynrhns  it  was  oooe  more  is  tb 
liands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  the  first  dty 
taiceu  from  them  by  that  monarch  as  lie  advaBt«il 
westward  fifom  Agrigentnm.  (Died  nzu.  10.  Eib& 
p.  407.)  In  like  manner,  in  the  Firht  Punic  War.  i: 
was  occupied  by  the  Carthaginian  genersl  Hsiao, 
when  advancing  to  the  relief  oif  Agrigentnm,  at  Ikl 
time  U'hle^'ed  hy  the  Human  armies,  H.  C.260.  (I<L 
xxiii  0.  p.  502;  Pol.  i.  IS.)  Again,  in  B.c.S^ 
it  eras  at  Henckia  that  the  Carthj^^ian  M  «f 
350  ships  was  posted  for  the  purpose  of  preveolac 
the  passage  of  the  Roman  fleet  to  Africa,  snd  wbm 
it  »u:itaiiied  a  great  defeat  from  the  consuls  KegaiM 
and  llanlins.  ( Pol.  i.  25—28, 30;  Zooar.  viit.  11) 
It  appears,  indeed,  at  this  time  to  have  been  one 
the  priucipal  tuival  stations  of  the  C'artliaginisits  ic 
SicOy ;  and  hence  hi  b.  o.  S40  we  apua  find  their 
adminil,  Carthalo.  taking  his  jxist  there  to  waldi  fe 
the  Roman  fleet  which  was  appnMcbiug  to  tbe  i«M 
ofLilybaenm.  (Id.LSS.)  At  the  dose  of  the  «w 
Heracleia,  of  cooias^  na^.~c  1.  witli  :he  rot  i  f  S<iW, 
tuukrthcKomandOBUiioai  but.in  (he  bcoond  Panic 
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IVar  it  again  Tell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  places  that  still  held  oat 
MKUOA  Marcellus,  even  after  the  tall  of  SjIMOM. 
(Uv.  xxiv.  35,  XXV.  27,  40,  41.) 
.  We  bear  but  little  of  it  under  the  llamaii  duininion  ; 
Vnt  it  appraittolumMiflbrad  Mttratfiatlie  Servile 
War  (h.  c.  1.T4  —  l^'i).  anil  in  ronswjuencc  received 
a  btnly  uf  fresh  ouluuists,  who  were  established  there 
by  the  praetor  P.  Bnptlina;  and  at  the  Mme  time 
the  relations  of  the  old  and  new  citizens  were  regu- 
lated bj  a  mmudpal  law,  which  still  subsisted  in 
tbe  time  of  OiMva  (Cie.  Fair.  iLSa)  In  the  days 
•f  tiw  great  orator,  Herscleia  appears  to  have  be«n 
atiU  a  flooriMhing  place  ( lb.  t.  33) ;  but  it  must  soon 
after  have  fallen  inU)  decay,  in  common  with  roost  of 
tlic  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  (Stilkk  vi. 
p.  272.)  Bnt  tlmuu'li  not  noticed  hy  Stralw  among 
Uie  few  places  still  subsibting  oi;  tlii.s  i-mxat,  it  is  one 
«f  tlie  mrm  mntioaed  by  MeU;  and  its  continued 
existence  is  attested  by  Pliny  ami  l*t<jleiny.  The 
latter  autlior  is  the  Ust  who  mentions  the  uame  of 
Qfliadeta;  it  appeaie  to  have  disappearad  Iwfbn  the 
a^e  of  the  Itineraries.  (MeL  iL  7.  |  16;  PUd.  iii. 
8.a.U;  PtoLiii.  4.  §  6.) 

The  site  of  Hemdeia  b  wm  wholljr  deaerted,  and 
•earrely  any  ruins  remain  to  mark  the  spot ;  hut  the 
position  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  clearly  traced. 
It  was  situated  a  few  bondred  yards  to  the  eonth  of 
the  river  Platani  (the  ancient  Halycos),  extending 
nearly  from  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Capo 
JBiauco.  In  Fazella's  time  the  foundations  of  the 
mils  eonld  be  distinctly  traced,  and,  though  no  ruins 
standin;:,  tlie  whole  site  abonnded  with 
of  pottery  and  brickwurk.  An  aqueduct 
then  ileo  etill  visible  between  the  city  and  the 
inmith  of  the  river;  but  its  remains  have  since 
(iiaappeared.  The  site  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
•aounined  with  cere  by  any  modem  tiateUer.  (FeaelL 
de  Reb.  Sic.  vl  2:  Smyth's  Sici^,  pi  216;  fileeeri, 
Via^o  in  Sicilia,  p.  188.) 

The  Capo  Bianco,  a  ooaspicnooB  headland  In  tiie 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Herscleia,  is  evidently 
tlie  one  called  by  Stral>o,  in  hia  description  of  the 
coasts  of  ISicily,  the  llerscleiau  promontory  (vi.  p. 
966),  wlttdi  be  correctly  lecfceoo  20  miles  distant 
from  the  port  of  Apricentum.  [K.  H.  B.] 

HKRAOLEIA  PKUIMIIUS.  [I'KmsTiius.] 
HRRACLBIA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensit.  PUnjCiii.S) 
has  preserved  a  tradition  of  a  town  nanie<l  Heraclea, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Kliooe;  but  lie  knew  no  mors 
aboni  it,  and  ere  eea  idd  nothiqg  to  what  he  loMir. 
UkMt  (G^rftfm,  ^  418)  hit  n  6w  imds  on  tills 
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Stephanos  (s.  v.  'lApikKtut)  In  Ue  list  cf  towns 
nUMd  Heracleia  mentions  one  in  Celtice.  The 
^Inrifimp  Itin.,  proceeding  west  from  Forum  Julii 
(^J-WJus),  pkces  •■  Sauibmcitanus  Pbpia"  25  M.  1*. 
|iem  Forum  Julii,  and  Heraclea  Caccabaria  16  M.l*. 
from  the  Sinus  Sanihratitanus.  D'Anville  follows 
ilonore  Bouche  in  pkcing  Heracleia  nt  .S.  Tropez; 
hot  in  order  to  do  this  he  suppre^Mnt  the  number  S5 
between  Forum  Julii  and  Sinus  Sainbracitanus,  snd 
axBUines  tiuit  16  is  the  whole  distance  between 
Foram  Jnlii  and  Heradeia.  This  is  a  Tory  bed  way 
of  pTiH  iH-diiv^ ;  for,  unle.».s  he  t  an  prove  some  error  in 
the  MSS.,  ha  ought  to  assume  that  the  dt»tancei 
along  the  oosat  are  most  correctly  mcasored  In  tiie 
Itinerary,  as  they  doubtless  were.  WaUkenaer  fixes 
Heracleia  at  the  I'uinte  Cacalaire.  S.  Troptz  is 
within  the  Sinus  SitmbracitaniM.  A  complete  ump 
«f  this  const  ii  amssnir  ftr  the  pmpoM  «f  esmpn- 


rative  geography.  This  Hemrleia  is  one  of  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  south  coast  of  France.         [G.  L.] 

HKUACLEIA  ('H^Aeio),    II.  In  Asia, 

IIKUACLKIA  ('Hpd<fXfio).  1.  A  town  of  Caria 
of  uncertain  site.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  Ste{^.  B. «.  r.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  19)  describes  it  by  the  addition 
'AKeaf<f.  (Comp.  IMin.  v.  29  ;  Suid.and  Eudoc.s.  p., 
where  the  towu  has  the  surname  'AX^cUi|.)  Thia 
town  shonM  aotbeejnfbnnded  with  the  following. 

2.  A  town  on  the  confines  botween  Caria  and  Ionia, 
which  is  generally  described  as  wp6s  Adr^,  or  ij 
itwh  Adrfuf,  from  Its  sltnatian  at  the  western  loot  cf 
mount  Lstmus,  on  the  Sinas  Latmicus.  It  was  a 
small  pkce  in  the  south-east  of  Miletus,  and  south- 
west of  Amazon,  and  was  sometimes  designated 
^plj  If  ^  mme  Latmus.  In  its  neighbourhood 
a  cave  was  shown  with  the  tomb  of  Endymioo. 
(Sylax,  p.  39;  Strab.  xir.  p.  635;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  9; 
Piin.  v.  3 1 ;  Polyaen.  rii.  23;  Pans.  t.  I.  §4;  SchoL 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  57.)  Ruins  of  this  town  still 
exist  at  the  foot  of  mount  Latmus  on  the  borders  of 
kkeBaA,  which  is  probably  a  portion  cf  the  ancient 
Sinus  Latmicus,  formed  hy  tlic  (IcjKT^its  of  the  river 
Maeander.  (Compu  Lrake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  239; 
Fdhnres,  JSw.  in  A».  Mm.  p.  263,  who,  confoandhig 
the  lake  of  BafH  with  that  of  Mvus,  coosidem  the 
rains  of  Ueradeia  to  be  those  of  Myns.) 

8.  A  town  en* the  coast  of  Aeolia,  opposite  to 
Hecatoonesi.  This  town  and  the  neighbouring  Cei7> 
phantis  are  called  villages  of  the  Mytilenaeans. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  60" ;  I'lin.  v.  32,  who  speaks  only  uf 
a  Ueracleote*  tractiu ;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.) 

4.  Surnamed  rmifica,  on  the  coomI  of  I'liryt^ia, 
in  the  country  of  the  Mariaodyni,  was  a  colony  of 
the  U^arMms,  in  conjonction  with  Tanagiacana 
from  Boeotia.  (Pans.  v.  26.  §  6;  Justin,  xvi.  3.) 
Strabo  (ziL  p^  542)  erroneously  calls  the  town  a 
colony  ef  Ifiwtns.  It  was  sitnaled  a  ftw  milee  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Lyciis,  and  had  two  ex- 
cellent harbourii,  the  smaller  of  which  was  made 
nrtiiicially.   (Xen.  Anak     2.  §  1 ;  Died.  xiv.  31 ; 
Arrian,  PeripL  p.  15;  Memnon,  p.  52.)    Owing  to 
its  excellent  situatii^,  the  town  soon  rose  to  a  hiirh 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  not  only  reduced  the  Mari- 
aiidyni  to  subjection,  but  acquired  the  supremacy  ef 
several  other  Greek  towns  in  its  nei|.'ltlKJurhood ;  so 
tliat,  at  the  time  of  it«  highest  prubperity,  it  ruled 
over  the  whole  territory  extending  from  the  SsafiMine 
in  the  west  to  the  I'artlunius  in  the  east.    A  pro- 
trscted  struck  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
demoa  (Arielot  Alft.  v.  5)  at  hvt  obliged  the  hiha- 
bitants  to  .-ulnnit  to  a  tyrannis.    In  the  rei:rn  of 
Dionyitius,  one  of  these  tyrantSi  who  was  married  to 
•  TCUlion  of  Dsritts  CodomamiDS,  Hemcleia  reached 
the  zenith  uf  its  prosperity.  But  this  state  of  t  hinge 
did  not  last  long ;  for  the  rising  power  of  the  Bithynian 
princes,  who  tried  to  reduce  that  prosperous  maritime 
city,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Galatisns  in  Asia,  who 
were  instigated  by  the  kinps  of  IVithynia  HL'ainst 
Heracleia,  deprivinl  the  towu  gradually  ot  acuiu>ider> 
able  ]iart  of  it^  territorjr*    Still,  however,  It  eo»> 
tinned  to  ni.iiritain  a  very  prominent  place  among 
the  Greek  colonies  in  those  parts,  until,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romano  afiainst  Hithridatee,  it  rsceired  ite  death 
blow;  fcr  Aurelius  Cotta  plunderetl  and  partly  de- 
strojed  the  town  (Uemnon,  c.  54).  It  was  atterwania 
indeed  testeied,  bnt  renudned  a  town  of  no  im- 
portance ("  oppidum,"  Plin.  vi.  1  ;  comp.  Strab.  Jiii. 
p.  543  ;  Scylax,  p.  34;  Ptol.  v.  I.  §  7 ;  Alaidan. 
pp.  7U,  73 ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  Mod.  iL  748,  ad 
^MandL^lsaLlS;  Bostatii.  od  iMnyi.  Ar.  791). 
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1050  HERACLEIA. 

Henicleia,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  HeracUdes 
Ponticus  and  hid  diactpb  Dionyttius  Mctathemenus, 
htill  exists  under  the  name  of  UtrakU  nr  KreklL 
for  the  huituf)'  uf  thia  important  colony  see  Ju»tiu, 
stL  8— 5;  Fdsbcnr,  de  Rebut  HmubMf  Bna- 
donhui^.  1 833,  8va  (IMihr,  UeL  m  Aae.  MitL 
Ui.  pp.  113,  ful) 


oonr  OF  mm*CT.»u  nr  bithtioa. 

5.  A  town  of  uncertain  site  in  Lydia,  perhaps  not 
Car  from  Magnesia  at  the  fuot  of  mount  6ipjrlus. 
Ynn  tliii  t«iim  the  magnet  dertvad  its  mine  of 
Uerackut  lapis.  (Stepli.  B.  t.  v. ;  Hesych.  t.  v. ; 
Zanob.  Pnw.  ii.  22,  p.  90,  ed.  Leutacb.)      [L.  S.] 

HERACLEIA  (  H^Acio,  Btnh.  xri.  p.  7S1; 
Plin.  V.  20),  a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  N.  Syria 
to  the  N.  of  Laodicea-ad-Mare  {Ladikhjeh).  Poco<:ke 
(Tf-OP.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  194)  has  identified  it  with 
Jfeaiel  Borja,  the  small  town  and  half-ruined  port 
from  which  salt  and  wheat  are  hrought  from  Cyprus 
(oomp.  Cheane/,  Exped,  EuphraU  vol.  i.  p.  453), 
•ad  ftand,  on  tbs  anwll  flat  point  that  makea  ont 
into  tlie  sea,  f-i'vcnl  pravcs  cut  into  the  rock,  some 
atone  cufiius,  aiui  pieces  of  marble  pillars;  to  the  N. 
be  mm  some  ramaiiM  oTpien  bmlt  into  tiie  m,  of 
foundations  of  walls  of  l.irge  hewn  stones,  and  sipns 
of  a  strong  building  at  tlic  end  of  the  \kex.  (Hitter, 
Erdktinde,  vol  xv.  pt.  i.  p.  99.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIA  PAKTHIAE  ('Hp<UA«a,  Strab. 
xt.  p.  514).  Strabo  mentions  a  town  of  this  name, 
which  he  places,  together  with  Apameia,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Khagae.  Nothing  certain  U  known  about 
it ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiser  that  it 
is  the  same  as  a  town  of  the  same  name  mentioned 
bf  PIbijr,  ubieb  was  ibunded  bj  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  5uhse.[uent!y,  when  destroyed,  was  named 
by  Antiochus,  Acliais  (vi.  16.  s.  18).  [V.] 

HERACLEIUM  CH^dicAfMr).  I.  A  town  CB 
the  north  ctiasl  of  the  Cliersonesus  Tanrica;  it  WIS 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  i'alos  Maeotis,  near 
Partheninm,  bnt  ita  exact  lite  it  unknown.  (Strd). 
ai.  p.  494;Ptol  iii.  6.  §  4.) 

2.  A  promontory  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
bouth  of  cape  Toretice,  and  150  stadia  north  of  the 
mouth  of  ue  lifcr  Aebaeus.  (Anian,  Arqrf.  p. 
79.) 

3.  A  cajM?  and  town  on  the  same  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  1  SOsta^lia  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Achaens. 
(Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  78.)  Pliny  (vi.  5)  mentions  He- 
racleium  on  this  coast  as  70  miles  distant  from 
SehestopoUs;  hot,  ehliongh  we  hare  no  means  of  as- 
certaining wliether  this  nr  tlip  otiier  Heracl'-iutn  be 
meant,  the  distance  renders  it  f^'obable  that  Pliny  is 
ipeelrfnf  oT^  HenuMum  aooth  «f  tlie  AehMne. 

4.  A  promontory  and  riw  on  the  same  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  between  the  livm  Phaaia  in  the  nortb 
and  the  Bathys  in  the  lontb.   (PIm.  vi.  4.) 

5.  A  prmnnntory  and  port-town  on  the  coast  of 
Pontns,  Ih'Um'^  ii  Amisusand  Polemonium.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  548:  'H/>(u<Acioi  &*fpa;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §3:  'HpaitKiovs 
l^por;  Afrinn,  Ptripl.  p.  73 ;  ApaUao.  Rbod.  iL  969). 
The  modem  nune  ia  Thtrmtk, 


HEKACLEOPOLIS. 

6.  Tlip  name  of  the  arx  of  the  town  of  Caobdi  i» 
Caria,  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ptokny 
of  Egypt  in  his  expeditioB  agninift  Aria  Hbm. 
(Diod.  Sic  XX.  27.) 

7.  A  email  town  In  the  diililet  CjrRiMliea,  In 
tween  mount  Amanns  and  the  Euphrates;  neartb'j 
place  the  Parthian  Paooms  was  defMitcd  by 
Koman  general  Ventidina.  (S(nib.STi.p.751.)[LS  ] 

HERACLEIUM  {'HpijtKtiov^  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  6). 
a  place  in  Crete,  which  Strabo  (x.  pp  476.  4^4} 
calls  the  port  of  Cnoesns,  waa  sitnated,  sorordiBg 
to  the  anonymous  coast-describer  (^StadiaiPi.\  M  • 
distance  of  20  stadia  from  that  city.  Tl«  ujurw 
Heraci.kia  ('HpoucAf  <a,couij».  Piiu,  iv.20)  tuiiplj 
mentioned  by  Stephanos  of  BTlBnlauni  as  the  rth 
of  the  23  I leracleias  he  enumerates.  Althondi  tlic 
ecclesiastical  notices  make  no  mention  of  this  {Jim 
aa  a  biriiop*a  tee,  yet  there  ii  ftond  amonf  theoi^ 

srriptions  to  the  pnx*e(.>t!iiigs  of  the  General  Srnrtb 
Council  held  at  Nicaea,  along  with  otlter  Cretan  ji** 
htea,  Theodora,  Inshop  of  Henwieopolts.  (ConaL 
Cretn  Socr.  vol.  i.  p.  254.)  Mr.  Pasliley  {Tnr. 
vol.  L  p.  263)  baa  fixed  the  aite  at  a  litUe  rocky 
hill  to  the  W.  of  Kabtu-drfn.  There  an  auim 
of  building  probably  of  no  eafOar  date  thn  tti 
Venetian  conquest,  but  tlic  pi«T***^  agrees  with  tte 
indications  ol~  tlie  aiu  it-nt-i.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIUS,  river.  [Bl-ij.s.1 

H hi: ACLEOPO'1. 1.*^  .MAG N A ('HpaifXfow rixa 
fityoKij  or  4  ifw,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  7 ;  Stcph.  ii.  i.  f.; 
Strah.  xtB.  pp.  789, 809, 819;  Beicniis  Opfsdn% 
Plin.  v.  9.  §  9,  H:  Eth.  '  HpaxXforoKi-ntty.  nm 
the  capital  oS  the  Nomoa  Ueracleotes  in  JiiMi 
Egypt.  It  waa  aitnated  at  the  entnmeeef  the  wJky 

of  the  Fyoum  (Xomas  Arsinoitos),  m  an  ijlinj 
formed  by  the  Kile,  the  Jiakr  Jtuifft  and  a  cstaL 
After  Mempbhi  and  HeliopoRa  it  waa  prabaUyiW 
most  importimt  city  south  of  the  Theliud.  ^Tm 
in  the  eighth  dynasty  of  kings  Memphis  sf-psrentjy 
lost  its  pre-eminence,  the  Aepyptian  inonarthy  psatl 
over,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Heraclei^polis.  beiforeit 
was  established  at  Thebes.  The  Lists  of  .Vfanctho 
exhibit  two  dynasties  of  Heracleopohte  kings,  tk« 
ixth  and  xth,each  containing  ninet«en  names.  Bit 
we  know  the  appellation  of  th?  fonnder  of  them  ikcf, 
Achtboes,  a  fierocious  tyrant,  who  went  mad  and  was 
deetroyed  by  a  crocodile.  CentmieeafterwaidAthh* 

nriinion  was  w  orslni.jted  at  Henu  le-)j»ill.>,  froin  ^l'-^ 
we  may  infer  that  the  hostility  to  the  croctidik  «« 
handed  down.  (Agatiiardi.  ^  PkoHm,  |k  UB, 
R.;  Aelian,  Bitt.  An.  x.  47.)  U  h  probable  M 
nnder  these  dynasties  commenced  at  lent  Am 
great  worka  which  ttadition  connected  with  thi 
name  of  Moeria,  and  that  the  canal  and  temcn  tl 
the  Ariiinoite  nnme  wpre  their  works.  The  H*- 
racletile  nouie  j<art<j<)k,  indeed,  of  the  cxulienint  ter- 
tility  of  the  Fyoum  district.  Under  the  Lower  empiie 
it  fonned  part  of  the  Koman  prefer turv  of 
{Not.  Dign.  Imp.^  Its  mine  are  iucon^derabk; 
the  modem  bamlet  of  Amatkk  eema  a  portkn  of 
them.  (Ritter, /:rrfZW<',vol.Lpk789.)  [W.B.n] 
HEUACLEOPOXIS  PABYA  (4  mt*  or  'H/»- 
kK4ovs  wd\tt  fuapd,  PtoL  ir.  5.  §  56:  .Tow]ih.  M 
Jwl.  iv.  11.  §  5;  Steph.  B.  f.  r;  H.  nul.us. 
Anton,  p.  152;  Heradiom,  Tab.  PeuL),  is  mec- 
tioned  only  in  the  later  times  of  Egyptian  bistofr. 
It  stood  near  Pelusium,  in  the  Sethnste  nomr.  snd 
heyoiul  the  we.<tenimo>t  branch  of  the  Delta.  Henri 
it  apjiears  to  liavp  been  sometimes  denominated 
Sethnim  (l,4epoy,  Steph.  B.  and  regarded  m 
the  capital  of  the  nome.    It  waa  aboalSS auhi 
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HERACLEUSTIBUS. 


HERAEI  MONIES. 


lost 


Worn  Tantfl.   Its  ruins  aro  now  oorered  bjr  tho  lake  * 
MeimUeh,  n^ar  whoso  western  border  it  was  pn>-  ; 
babiy  situated.  (GbaniBoUion,  IJKtjypte, vol.  ii.  p.  1 3U ; 
D'Anville,  Mem.  mr  VKgypte,  y,  96.)     [W.  B.  l>.] 

IIEKACLEUSTIBUS,  the  name  of  a  station  in 
the  Jenmalem  Itinerary,  11  M.  P.  firom  ApoUonia. 
Tiifel  Vutf  F.gmit.  Part  Orirnt.  p.  6)  has  con- 
jecturod  that  it  \&  ecjuivalent  to  'HpoKKiovt  an- 
€o9.  [E.B.J.] 

HKHAEA  ('Hpata:  FAh.'Wpaifm.  'Hpajyj,  in  an 
ancient  inscription  'Wpfaoios'.  the  territory  'H/xua* 
▼<f),  the  mait  important  Amdkn  town  on  the 
I.owiT  AIpheiu.s,  was  .sitii:it4?d  near  the  froiitiiTs  uf 
Kii&,  and  on  tlie  hij;h  road  from  Arcadia  to  Oljmpia. 
Il  b  laid  to  have  been  founded  hj  Heraeens,  a  son 
of  LjQMB,  and  to  have  been  calUnl  <»ri<;iiiully  Solo- 
gnrgiw.  (Pans,  viii,  26.  §  1 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.  'Hpaia.) 
At  an  early  period  tlie  Hf>means  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Eleians  for  inutu:il  protection  and  support 
for  one  hundred  years;  the  oriirinal  of  wliich  fn»atv, 
engraven  on  a  brunzo  tablet  iu  tlie  old  i'eloponnc- 
•ian  dialect,  was  brought  from  IMjrmpin  fajr  Gel!, 
nnd  is  now  in  the  Payne  Knipht  collection  in  the 
British  Mofteum.  This  treaty  is  placed  about  the 
60th  Olympiad,  or  B.  c  580,  alnee  it  bdonitB  to  n 
time  when  the  Eleians  exercised  an  undispntetl  su- 
premacy over  the  dependent  districts  of  PLsatis  and 
Tripiiylia;  tnd  the  HerMms  consequently  were 
anxious  to  arail  themselves  of  their  support.  (For 
a  copy  of  the  inscription  see  Leake,  Peloponnt  ftnca, 
p.  1;  Buckh,  Inter,  uo.  11,  vol  i.  p.  26.)  il*  i :i<  a 
WM,  at  that  time,  the  oldef  village  amon;;  i.\,^\it 
others  wliii  li  l.iy  w-atteml  upon  the  hanks  of  the 
Alpheius  and  its  tributaries  the  Ladou  and  Ery- 
HMiithaa;  bnt  the  intiabitants  of  these  sepamte  vil- 
lages were  tran>ferred  to  Heniea,  and  a  city  there 
was  founded  by  the  Spartan  king  Cleombrotus  or 
Olaonymos.  (Slimb.  tKL  987.)  la  eomeqaence 
of  their  close  connection  with  %Mlta,  the  Heraeans 
incnned  the  hoetility  of  tbo  other  AreafiaDay  who 
hid  ««to  their  territory  in  B.a  370.  (Xen.  HeU. 
vi.  5.  §  22.)  At  a  later  time  Heraea  was  a  member 
of  the  Achaean  League;  and,  as  ElLi  was  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  the  Aetolian  League,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  contests  between  tlie^c  two  powcn^. 
(Polyb.  ii.  54,  iv.  77,  seq.)  It  was  afterwards  in 
the  liaiids  of  Philip,  but  it  was  reatored  to  the 
Achaeans.  (Liv.  xxviii. 8,  xxxiL  5,  xxxiii. 34;  Po- 
lyb. xviii.  2.5,  30.)  Heraea  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  388)  as  one  of  the  deserted  cities  of  Arca- 
dia; bat  when  it  was  visited  by  ftmaaiai,  it  was 
still  a  {)!;ice  of  .soino  importance.  Tlx-  Latter  writer 
describes  its  temples,  batlis,  plantatious  of  myrtke 
and  other  tnea  alonj^  the  baalta  of  the  Alpbeins: 
Binung  its  temples  ho  mentions  two  sacred  to  Diony- 
aos,  one  to  Pan,  and  another  to  Uera,  of  the  latter  nf 
«^dieli  onlj  aome  ndns  were  left.  (Pans.  viiL  26.  §§ 
1, 2.) 

The  site  of  Heraea  is  fixed  by  its  distance  from 
the  month  of  the  I^on,  which,  according  to  Pau- 
aaaiaa,  was  15  stadia.  The  same  writer  says  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  lay  npon  a  gently  blopiiig 
hill,  and  the  remainder  upon  tho  banks  of  the 
Alpbehae.  The  remains  of  Heraea  are  visible  on  a 
kill  we>t  of  the  villNpo  of  Aiunni  (St.  John), 
bounded  on  either  side  by  a  ravipe,  and  sloping 
dowa  towards  tho  river.  These  mins  extend  along 

tlia  aamniit  of  the  liill  and  the  hlipp  towards  tlio 
river;  bat  the/  are  inconsiderable,  and  tiave  lor  tiie 
most  put  heoadsaiad  amgr  ia  Mnasqasnflo  «(  tha 
Mli^of  tlwlaad.  Anrislishnd  wiptiagmm 


upon  tho  spot,  which  Leake  says  has  morp  flavonr 
and  body  than  almocit  any  other  he  met  with  in  thu 
Morea.  This  wine  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  wius  tiaid  to  make  women  fruitful.  (ThfOjvhr, 
n.  J'L  ix.  2U;  Atben.  L  p.  81 ;  Pliu.  xiv.  18.  s.  22: 
Aelian,  K.ii:ii&.ft.) 

Heraea  was  favi>nr:i!ily  situated  in  srvcml  rcypoet?. 
Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  it  was  situatod,  as  we 
have  ahneady  eaid,  on  tiie  high  road  ttm  Olynpia 
info  tlie  intrrior  of  Arcadi.a.  From  the  north'  of 
Arcadia  a  ruad  led  into  the  valley  ef  the  Alpheius, 
near  Hanea;  and  two  roads  led  into  tha  Hereatis, 
one  fr«>ni  Megalojiolis,  and  the  other  from  Messene 
and  Phigalia,  wluch  joined  the  former  close  to  tho 
town.  There  was  a  bridge  over  the  Alpheius  claue 
to  Heraea,  which  Phihp  restored  in  B.a  219.  (tV 
lyb.  iv.  77,  78.)  The  Heraeatis  wa-s  separate*!  from 
Pisatis  by  the  river  Erymauthus,  and  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Megalopolia  bj  the  river  Bupbagna.  (Gell, 
Ithur.  of  the  Moren,  p.  113;  Leake.  Moren,  vol. 
ii.  p.  91 ;  Boblaye,  JiecJierc/ies,  ifc.  p.  159;  CurtioSi 
Pe^oaassos,  wL  L    363,  ssq.) 


COIN  or  UEUAE.V. 

HERAEI  MONTES  (rh  'Hpala  Hpyj),  a  pronp 
or  range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  mentioned  bjf 
Diodortis  (iv.  84),  who  dericriljes  in  clnwine  colours 
the  plea-xant  shadeil  valleys  in  which  they  ttb<junded, 
Uie  ritii  1  'n>t.s  witli  which  they  were  covered,  and 
the  abunilaiifc  of  wild  fruits  they  prmlucod.  He 
gives  no  clue  to  their  position,  and  they  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  oT  the  geographers  in  their  der 
scripti'ins  of  the  island  :  but  Viliius  Seijuestcr  tells 
OS  (p.  6)  that  tlie  river  Ohiysaa  had  ita  source  in 
the  Hersean  monntauis;  and  this  shows  that  they 
must  have  fomied  jiart  of  tlie  ran^e  which  occupies 
the  whole  north  of  Sicily,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ifeesana  to  that  of  Panormus.  The  natural 
beauties  of  this  motmtain  tract  accord  well  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus,  whence  the  name  of  Calo 
Acte,  "  the  lieautiful  shoiv,"  was  given  to  the  N. 
ooast  of  Sicily,  wliich  extends  along  the  foot  of  tha 
nmge  :  and  K.azello  describes  the  fertility  and  plea- 
santneas  of  their  suuthem  slopes  in  terms  which 
fully  justify  the  rfaetarieal  pnlses  of  Diodoraa 
(Fazell.  ix.  4.  p.  385).  The  preat  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  whole  of  this  range  of  moontains,  to 
the  dry  and  bars  caleareona  hills  of  the  centre  and 
sonth  of  Sicily,  can  indeed  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  being  thot>e  intoided  by  that  anthor.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  fix  the  precise  limits  within 
which  the  term  was  applied.  The  hfty  mass  of 
the  Monte  Madoma^  the  Mons  Nebrodes  of  the 
ancients,  is  ia  bet  only  a  portion  of  the  same 
chain,  while  on  the  E.  tbo  ooatiaaatioa  of  the  range, 
towanis  Me^sana  and  the  pri>montop.'  of  Pelorus, 
appears  to  have  been  deitiguuted  as  the  Jtlons  Nep« 
tunios.  The  central  portion  of  the  range,  between 
Caranln  and  Traiiia,  is  btill  covered  with  an  im- 
mense lurnt,  now  called  the  Jiotco  di  Canmia : 
the  highest  auanit  of  tUs  groQp,  ifoals  Scri, 
attains  aa  slovatioo  of  aoorfy  8000  ftst  ahove  tha 
sea. 

It  la  cartainfy  emneona  to  aalsad  tha  aaaw  af 
thaHeiaiilloatMbaibiabMa  dsoa  l^dnrsraadl 
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FutlMj.  not  only  to  (lie  momitafaii  tbrak  Enot, 

Vnt  lo  the  creat  calrarPDiis  liills  w  liicli  extend  from 
thence  to  the  ii.iL  and  till  up  the  greater  jpart  of 
the  Fal  <&*  Nbio.  The  natnnu  ehanctan  ef  that 
part  of  Sirily  must  alwajs  have  bt^n  essentially 
uitferent  from  thoae  fif  the  xnoontaiooas  region  of 
ihe  north.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HEBAEU&I  ('HfHuoy:  Karauli),  a  town  on  the 
Thracian  coast  of  tlie  Projxiiitis,  a  little  to  the  east 
of  liisanthe.  (Herod,  iv.  UU;  Steph.  li.  *.  r.)  In 
MOW  ef  th«  Itinemrie%  the  plnoe  u  called  Jliereum 
W  Erfon.  [L.  S.] 

•  HERAKUM.  [CoiUMTnus,  p.  685,  b.l 

HERATEinS  C^p^irttuB,  Airin,  Me.  89),  • 
canal  in  IVrsis,  mcntionetl  hy  Arrian  as  cat  from  a 
larger  river  at  no  great  distance.  Thia  river  waa 
pn£aUy  the  Fadari^  mentioned  in  the  same  chap- 
t*T  by  the  Gm-k  lii.->tori:in.  The  canal  tcnninatcd 
at  the  sea;  but  wo  are  not  aware  that  an/  traces  of 
it  now  remain,  unless  the  JtHone-eesert  of  IVAn- 
yille's  map  represents  it,  which  is  po»dble.  [V.] 

llEUltANL'M,  a  town  of  Etniria,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  iu  Pliny's  li!>t  of  the  towns  in  the 
Interjorof  thatcountrjr.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  It  has  been 
ppnerally  a^sume^l,  btit  entirely  without  authority,  to 
be  the  place  called  Urbs  Votus  by  Pauius  Diaconus 
(ir.  83),  a  name  whieh  has  been  probaUy  eomipted 
into  that  of  the  iiii>iln:i  rity  of  Orvitto.    The  Urbi- 
Tentam  of  Procopius  {JJitpSie«yTov,  B.G.  ii.  20), 
whidi  he  deeerftea  aa  a  strong  fortress,  very  difficult 
of  access,  is  probably  the  same  jluc  «  ith  the  Urbs 
Vetus  of  Paulas.    Orcieto  oertainlj  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Etruscan  town,  as  is  proved  by 
tombs  and  antiquities  discovered  there,  and  the  name 
of  Urbs  Vetus  could  obviously  not  have  been  the 
ori;:inal  one ;  but  the  identification  of  Urbs  ^'etus 
with  Herbanum  isroenooq)eetan.  (Denni.s,  EtruHa, 
tol.  i.  p.  526.)  £E.fl.B.] 
UERBESSUS.  [Erbessus.] 
HEVBITA  (  Efiitra,  Steph.  B.,  Ptol. :  Eth.  'Ep«i. 
ToToi,  Horhitensis),  a  city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  i&iaud,  and  on  the  southern 
alope  of  theHeraeannwnnti^  It  was  a  ei^  of  the 
Siculians,  and  is  first  mentioned  about  445  n.c,  when 
it  was  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  prince,  or  despot, 
named  Archonides,  who  co-operated  nitii  Dnertins, 
chief  of  the  Siculi,  in  founding  his  new  settlement  at 
Cale  Act*.  (Diod.  xii.  8.)  [Caiw^cte.]  In  B.C.  403, 
it  was  besieged  by  Diunysius  of  Syracuse,  but  with- 
4ut  effect  ;  and  several  years  after  we  find  it  still 
maintaining  its  inde|>endi'ncc  against  that  monarch. 
Meanwhile  Archonides,  who  was  still  ruler  of  the 
dty,  pweeeded  to  extend  his  power  by  founding  the 
colony  of  Alaesa,  on  the  north  cojLst  of  the  island. 
(Diod.  xiv.  15,  16,  78.)   Diodurus  tells  us  that  the 
dttMBB  of  Alaeea,  haviof  eBbaeqnently  attdned  to 
great  prosperity  [Ai.aesa],  disdjiined  to  acknow- 
ledge their  descent  from  so  inferior  a  city  as  Uer- 
biu;  but  the  latter  aeemi  to  have  been  Vy no meaai 
an  nnimportant  place.    Iti  Bane  doea  not  i^n 
occur  in  history,  but  Cicero  calls  it  **heoe8ta  Oi  oo- 
piosa  civitas'*  (  Kerr.  iii.  32);  it  had  a  fertile  and 
'  isive  territory,  which  was  cultivated  with  great 
and  prixluccd  abundance  of  com  :  the  inhabi- 
I  were  diligent  an<l  active  agriculturists  (summi 
amtons),  and  a  quiet,  frugal  race.   They,  however, 
suffered  severely  from  the  exactions  of  N'ern's  ;  so 
that  the  number  of  the  cultivators  (aratore.^)  was 
reduced  from  257  to  120,  and  their  territoiy  ren- 
dered  almost  desolate.  (Cic.  IVrr.  iii.  18,32—34, 
Uerbita  is  still  meutioocd  aoMog  the  towns  ol' 
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trace  of  it  di-apjH-ars,  and  the  data  f  r  hxinz  i>  yt- 
I  siiion  are  sufficiently  vagne.   Ptolemy  sppe&n  ta 
i  place  it  hetween  Aijriam  and  Leootini,  bat  tin 
other  towns  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Cieoeai 
Diodorus  would  point  to  a  more  iKMlherlr  positigti : 
and  Cluverius  is  probably  right  in  placing  it  at  Si- 
co$ia,  a  town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  S.  Filipft 
(TA  re/in)  (  Agvrium),  or  rather  at  a  place  rsiiki  Sp^. 
lingn,  about  2  miles  W.  of  it,  in  a  more  elevaJfd  sitoi- 
tion,  and  now  uninhabited.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  :  Plii 
iii.  4.  ^  13  :  Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  329.)  [E.H.B.] 
UEUCULA'NEUM  (the  form  UeiculsoM  s^ 
peam  to  be  envneona:  in  tiie  paaeege  of  C!e(fi(of 
Att.  vii.  3.  §  1)  generally  cited  in  support  of  il, 
the  true  readine  seems  to  be  "  Aeculanunt:"  ut 
Orell.  nd  he.  ^HpAeX<tor,  Strab.;  'H/wMAimr, 
Dion  Cass. :  Eth.  Herculanensis :  Ercolam>\  a  twj 
of  Campania,  situated  on  the  gulf  called  \ht  Crater 
(the  Bay  of  fillies),  and  at  the  foot  of  Ht.  Veroviiis. 
The  circonalaMia  attending  its  discovery  hivsf»> 
dered  its  name  far  more  celebrate«J  in  ni-«lpm  tims 
than  it  ever  was  iu  atiti^uity,  when  it  ct-rtajnly  i;efer 
rose  abofv  the  condition  of  a  aeoond-class  town,  b 
was,  however,  a  place  of  great  antiquity:  its  origin 
was  ascribed  by  Greek  tradition  to  lloxules,  wbovti 
supposed  to liave  founded* email  eity  ondieipa^ti 
which  he  cnve  his  own  name.  (I)ionvs.  i.  44.) 
it  is  called  by  Ovid    Uerculea  urU"  (i/e<.XT.71i). 
Bnt  tibia  waa  donbtleaa  a  mere  infercooe  frna  At 
name  itself,  and  we  liave  no  account  of  any  Gntk 
oaiaiq  there  in  historical  times,  though  it  is  pnUbk 
timt  It  mvat  baTereoeived  a  oonaiderable  mixtanit 
least  of  a  Greek  population,  from  the  ift^K«wUg 
cities  of  Neapolis  or  Cumac:  and  there  in  no  dock 
of  the  extent  to  which  Greek  influences  had  pemdcii 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  ita  inhabitHiti, is 
common  with  tluwe  of  all  this  part  of  Caaiponii. 
StratHi  B  account  of  its  early  histocy  u  confused;  bt 
tells  us  it  was  at  first  oocupied  (as  wcO  as  ilsa^^ 
hour  Pomjieii)  by  Oscaas,  afterwards  by  Tyrrbcniics 
aud  Pclaa^ians,  and  after  this  by  the  SamaiteSi  (t. 
p.  S47.)  It  ia  donbtAd  whether  he  here  mmhf 
Tyrrhenians  the  Etruscans,  or  rather  uses  the tae 
names  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians  as  nari^ 
synonymoos:  but  tlwre  seeme  no  reaaoo  to  dodbttile 
fact  that  Herculaneum  may  have  been  at  enethMa 
Pehisgic  settlement,  and  that  its  population,  previoM 
to  its  conquest  by  the  Samnites,  was  partly  of  IV- 
lasgic  and  partly  of  Oscan  extraction    Its  name, 
and  the  legends  which  connected  it  with  Hermk?, 
may  iu  tliis  cxse  have  been  originally  Pelagic,  aoi 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Gteelm.   It  fell  irii 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Campania  (Strab.  L  c)i  and  this  is  all  that «« 
knew  ef  ila  hiateiy  piwrfoua  to  ita  ptiing  ante  thi 

Roman  dnmininn.  Nor  have  we  any  particular  sc^ 
count  of  the  time  at  which  this  took  place;  f<jr  tho 
Herenlanenm  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  45)  as  having 
been  taken  hy  the  consul  Carvilius  trom  tlie  Sanjoito 
in  B.  a  293,  must  certainly  be  another  town  of  tk 
name  aitnaled  in  the  interior  of  Samnium,  thoo^ 
we  linve  no  further  clue  to  its  poeitjon.  Tbe  coif 
occasion  on  which  it  plays  any  part  iu  history  is 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  to<ik  up  .arms  agaia4 
the  Boooans,  bnt  was  besieged  and  taken  hy  F.  Didioi, 
supporteii  by  a  Hirpinian  legion  uiidt-r  .Alfratns 
Magius.  (Veil.  PaU  ii.  16.)  It  has  bttui  fcUppustU 
that  a  body  of  Roman  ooleoiata  waa  aAerwaids  esti* 
hh■^^ed  there  by  Sulla  (Zunipt,  Je  Col  p  259),  bet 
there  is  uo  proof  ot  this,  it  m«u]S,  however,  to  Itsn 
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Iwen  eerUlnlj  a  place  of  smne  importance  at  thia 
time:  it  pnjoyp«l  the  rights  of  a  tnanicip'mm  and  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  well  fortified,  whence  Stmbo  CiilLs 
Ik  ft  fortress  (^povplov):  lie  describea  it  as  enjoying 
a  peculiarly  healthy  situation,  an  atlvantapc  wliich 
it  owed  to  it«  slightly  elevated  poitition,  on  a  pro- 
jecting headland.  (Sinb.  946.)  The  hiatortan 
Si»cniia  al'^,  in  a  fi-a;rmpnt  preserA'ed  by  Nonius 
(iii.  p.  207.  A  V.  Flavitu),  describea  it  as  situated 
«o  elmtod  grmmd  betuwen  two  rirats.  Its  porta 
aImo  were  among  the  best  on  this  line  of  coast. 
(Dionys.  L  44.)  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  shore* 
of  the  beautiful  bftj  of  Na|)ki  boountt  M  maeh 
frequented  bj  tlie  Romans,  nuwy  of  them  would  liftve 
settled  at  Hercnianenm,  or  in  its  immediate  neigb> 
buurhotid,  and  its  munidpal  opulence  is  sufficiently 
pruv)-<l  l)y  the  results  of  recent  discoveries;  but 
though  its  name  is  mentione<l  by  Mela  aii<l  Floms, 
as  well  as  by  IHiny,  among  the  citie:i  of  the  cuaht  uf 
Oft!pf*lk(  it  is  evident  that  it  never  rose  to  a  par 
with  the  nuire  flourishing  and  splendid  cities  of  that 
wealthy  n^poo.  (Meh^  iL  4.  §  9;  Flor.  i.  16.  §  6; 
rHn. IB.  ft.  •.9.)  It  is  importaiit  to  baw  tUa  in 
mind  inesUmatini:  the  value  of  thadiaomwin  wliich 
iuve  been  made  upon  the  t>ite. 

In  tht  reign  or  Nero  (a.  d.  63)  Herenlanram 
suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  which  laid 
l^ieat  part  of  the  city  in  ruins,  and  seriously  damaged 
the  buiUlings  that  ranained  standing.  (Senec.  N. 
Qh,  vi.  1.)  This  was  the  same  earthquake  which 
noarly  de^troycti  Pompeii,  though  it  is  referred  by 
Tacitus  to  the  preceding  year.  (Ann.  xv.  22.) 
flixttan  ynan  later,  in  the  reign  of  Titus  (a.  d.  79), 
a  still  more  serious  calamity  befi-II  both  cities  at 
41000,  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  that 
j«ar  biving  bttriad  th«m  both  nnder  the  vast  acca- 
nolations  of  ashes,  ciuelcrs,  and  volcanic  sand  poured 
forth  by  that  mountain.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  24.) 
HerenloMani,  tnm  its  poritioo  at  tbo  very  foot  of 
the  mountain,  waaM  naturally  be  the  first  to  suffer; 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  celebratc<l  letter  of  the 
jroanger  Pliny  describing  the  catastrujilu-,  which  does 
not  however  mention  either  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii 
bjnnme.  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  16.  20.)  But  Ketiua,  where 
the  dder  Pliny  first  attempted  to  land,  but  was  pre- 
vantad  by  the  violence  of  the  eruption,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourh-xHl  of  the  former  city.  Its 
dose  proximity  to  Vesuvius  was  alao  the  cause  tliat 
tha  bed  of  ejeeted  matarlala  nndar  which  Horea- 
lancutn  was  buritHl  assumed  a  more  compact  tnd 
aoUd  form  tluin  tliat  wliicli  covered  Pompeii,  though 
it  b  a  nustaln  to  suppose,  as  has  been  ataled  by 
many  writers,  that  the  former  city  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  stieam  of  Uva.  The  subetance  with  which  it 
Is  ooim«d  ia  only  a  kind  of  tolcanie  tuflT,  fonned  of 
accumulated  sand  and  ashes,  but  {lartially  conso- 
lidated by  the  agency  of  water,  which  is  often  potued 
4>ut  in  large  quantiti(»  during  Tolcanic  eruptions. 
(Danbeny  on  VolccMoe*,  p.  222,  Snd  adit.)  The 
destnictioii  of  the  unfortunate  city  was  so  complete 
that  uu  attempt  could  be  mxule  to  restore  or  rebuild 
it;  bnt  itappaara  tlut  a  Mnall  jxipulation  gnulunlly 
settled  once  more  upon  the  site  wlwrv  it  was  buriitl, 
and  hence  we  again  meet  with  the  name  of  Uercu- 
]aneiiniinlheidnenuieaeftho4themlaiy;  {Tab, 

J*eut.)  'Tlii-i  later  ^ettl^•^letlt  is  supj)oscd  to  htitv 
been  again  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
X.tK  472;  and  no  trace  is  ittbse<iuently  ftond  of  tin 
name. 

Though  the  position  of  HcrcuUneum  was  clearly 
fixed  by  the  ancient  aathoritios  on  tha  coast  batwcen 
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Neapoli^  and  Punpsii,  and  at  the  foot  of  Vesuviu.s, 
its  exact  site  remaLied  Ipng  unknown ;  it  was  placed 
by  Cluverius  at  Torre  del  Greco,  nearly  two  miles 
too  far  to  the  K.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  Ilft4.)  Bnt  in 
17.38  the  remains  of  the  theatre  were  ac(  identallv 
discovered  in  sinking  a  well,  in  the  vilhige  of  Uesma; 
and  excavations,  being  from  this  tinw  qpstcmaticaUy 
carried  on,  have  brought  to  lipht  a  considrniblc  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  city,  including  the  Fumm,  with 
two  adjacont  temples  and  a  firiliea.  Unlbrtn' 
natrly,  the  circum.Ntance  that  tlie  (ground  alxivt;  the 
site  of  the  buried  city  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  hirge  and  popnlooB  viliagea  nfJfukm  and  Portiei 
1ms  thrown  great  difficulties  m  the  way  of  these  ex- 
cavations, which  have  been  carried  on  wholly  by 
subterranean  galleries;  and  even  the  portions  ihan 
explored  have  been  for  the  most  part  filled  np  again 
with  earth  and  rubbish,  after  they  hail  Ijccn  examined, 
and  the  portable  objects  found  carried  oil.  '1  he  con 
sequence  is,  that  while  the  works  of  art  diioofwd 
here  far  exceed  in  value  and  interest  those  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  the  btuuxe  statues  especially  foim 
aonw  of  the  dioioart  oraaments  of  the  Mnaenm  at 
Naph's,  the  remains  of  the  city  itself  jiosscss  com- 
paratively little  interest.  The  only  portion  that  re- 
mdns  aeceariUe  is  the  theatre,  a  nome  edifice,  bnilt 
of  solid  stone,  in  a  very  massive  style ;  it  has  1 SCWM^ 
or  rows  of  seats,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  containing  8000  persons.  Fragments  dis- 
covered in  it  prove  that  it  was  adorned  with  eqnes- 
trian  Rtatncs  of  bronre,  as  well  as  with  two  clmriots 
or  bigae  in  pi  It  bronze;  and  (several  statues  both  in 
bronze  and  marble  have  been  extracted  from  iU  For 
this  splendid!  editiee,  as  we.leam  from  an  inscription 
over  the  entrance,  the  citizens  of  Uercuhmenm  were 
indebted  to  tlie  Dinnifieraee  of  a  private  individual, 
L.  Annius  Mammianns  Hufus :  the  date  of  its  erection 
is  unknown;  but  it  could  not  have  been  earlier  than 
the  period  of  tlie  Reman  empire,  and  tin  bnildmg  had 
consequently  existed  but  a  short  time  previous  to  its 
destruction,  from  the  theatre  a  handsome  street, 
S6fcet  in  bnndth,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
porticoes,  led  to  a  large  o|ien  space  or  funim,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  st(K*d  a  Hasiliea  of  a  noble  stvle  of 
architecture.  An  inscription  infonns  us  that  tliia 
was  erected  at  hla  own  cost  by  M.  Nonius  Bftlbua, 
praetor  and  pmconsul,  who  at  the  saine  time  n- 
built  the  gates  and  walls  uf  the  city,  ^o  part  of 
theae  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  |^  and 
extent  of  the  ancient  city  thcrefoi  e  ivmain  ahnoit 
unknown.  Kot  far  from  tlie  Baitilica  were  discovered 
two  temples,  one  of  iriiidi,  we  learn  fram  m  in- 
scription, was  deilicated  to  the  Mother  of  theGods 
(Uater  Deum),  aitd  had  been  restored  by  Vespasian 
after  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  63.  Another  small 
temple,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  theatre,  ap{>a. 
renlly  dedicated  to  Hercule*,  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  paintings  with  which 
the  waiU  were  adorned,  and  which  have  U-en  from 
thence  trans{>orted  to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  At 
some  distance  from  tiie&e  buildings,  totvards  the  W., 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  sntall  ravine  or  water- 
course, wan  found  a  villa  or  private  house  of  a  most 
sumptuous  de»criptioii ;  and  it  was  from  hence  that 
many  of  the  meet  beautlfbl  alaluei  wbidb  now  adorn 
the  XeajioUtan  JIuseuin  wore  extrac  ted.  Still  niore 
interest  was  at  fir«t  excited  by  the  discuvery  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  thlavilk  of  a  small  library  or  cabi- 
net of  MSS.  on  rolls  of  jmpyius,  which,  though 
charred  and  bkckeniHl  so  as  to  be  cunverte«l  into  a 
•ttbitanca  rasembhug  charcoal,  were  found  to  be 
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still  lc;;ll)k.  But  tlio  Ijops  at  first  oiit^rtaincd  that 
we  sbonld  hero  recover  Mine  of  the  lost  literary 
CrawnrM  of  antiqutty  hav«  been  ngnallj  disup- 
pmnted,  the  works  discovered  being  principally 
treatiaes  on  the  £|iearaui  pbiloeopb/  of  Teiy  little 
interest. 

A  fuU  aocoant  of  the  early  cxcnvntions  and  dia- 
cnwrics  nt  Hfrculancuin  will  Ix-  fmnd  in  Vcnuti 
(^Prime  Ocoverte  di  Lrcolano,  4to.  Horna,  1748),  and 
in  the  more  recent  work  of  lorio  {Xotizie  $ugfi  Seaoi 
di  F.rrnlatM,  Bvo.  Naples,  1827).  The  works  of  art 
and  other  monutneuts  discovered  on  the  site,  are 
flgnred  and  dcecribed  in  the  nu^niHif^  ^rark  of 
Le  AtUichUa  di  Ercolnno,  in  8  voN.  f  i!i  i,  published 
at  NafJes,  from  1757  to  1792.  The  inscriptions 
•re  given  by  Mommsen  (fmer.  Rtgm.  Neap.  pp.  122 
~127);  and  an  acrniuit  of  the  papyri  will  be  found 
prefixed  to  the  wnrk  entitled  IlerctJantnsium  Volu- 
tainunt  quae  supcrtutU,  of  which  only  two  volames 
have  been  pablished,  in  1793  and  1809.  A  sum- 
inriry  arcmmt  of  the  genernl  results  will  Imj  found  in 
lioniaaclli  (  Viai^io  ad  Ercolano,  8 vo.  Naples,  1811), 
and  in  Mnmy's  Bmdbook  for  Southern  Italy.  It 
is  iniirli  to  be  recrri'ttfr!  that  the  stiperior  fuilities 
atlordeii  by  Pompeii  liave  for  many  years  caused 
Bereolaiieani  to  be  almost  wholly  ne«:lected  :  even 
the  excavations  previously  carried  on  were  cnnductcd 
uritbout  system,  and  no  regular  plans  were  ever  taken 
of  the  edifices  and  portiom  of  the  city  then  explored. 
•  The  modern  village  of  Retina,  wluch  now  covers 
a  lar^e  part  of  the  rains  of  Ilerculaneum,  has 
evidently  retained  the  nanw  of  Hrtina,  a  place 
maotiooed  only  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  describinp  the 
preat  emptioii  of  Vesuvius  in  a.  n.  79.  (Plin.  Kp. 
▼i.  16.)  It  apjiears  to  have  been  a  naval  stittion, 
triien  a  body  of  troops  belonging  to  the  fleet  at 
Mi.scnum  (Clivs^iarii)  were  at  that  time  pfwted,  who 
applied  in  great  terror  to  Pliny  to  extricate  them 
from  dieir  perilons  position.  Henee,  it  is  eiear  that 
it  nni.Ht  have  been  close  to  the  sea-coa."<t,  ami  pnihnMy 
served  as  the  port  of  Uerculoneam.  The  exact 
position  of  this  cannot  now  ho  traced,  for  the  whole  of 
this  line  of  coast  has  undercone  considerable  alterations 
from  volcanic  action.  The  point  of  tlio  promontory 
cm  which  the  ancient  city  was  situated  is  said  to  be 
95  feet  within  the  present  line  of  OOlit;  and  the 
difference  at  other  points  is  much  more  considerable. 
We  learn  tVuiu  Columella  (/i.  K.  x.  l.l.'))  that  Hcr- 
eatancum  possessed  salt«waifka,  wliich  he  calls  "  Sa- 
linae  Herculeac."  on  the  coast  to  the  E.,  immetliafely 
at^oining  the  territory  of  Pompeii.  The  Tabula 
marka  a  station,  which  it  calls  <*Oplontia,"  between 
Herculannnn  and  Pomjieii,  6  miles  from  the  former 
town ;  but  the  name,  which  b  otnerwise  unknown, 
is  probably  oorrapt  [B.  H.  B.] 

HERCULEUU  FBETUU.  [OaorahdmFke- 

TUM.] 

HE'RCULIS  AltGNAE  (al  toS  *HpMtX4eM 
OiKf  s),  a  range  of  sand-hilb  in  the  NW.  of  Cyro- 

naica,  l)ohind  He>f>eridc??,  containing  the  source  of 
the  river  Lnthou.  (Ptol.  iv.  4.  §§  8,  10.)  They 
form  the  N.  part  of  the  Jthd  Barkak^  its  8.  )>art 
being  the  Vkm-i  M.  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

HE'BCIJLIS  COLUMN AE  (ai  'HpoKKtovs  arij. 
Aai,  ai  'H^Aeiei  orHkai,  Strab.  &c ;  *HpaiiX4os 
(TTcUa*,  'HpaifX/or  Kiowts,  Pind.  :  Herculnae  Co- 
lomnoe,  Mel.,  Plin.,  &c :  Uerculis  Speculae,  Fior. 
W.  3 ;  also  simply  Si^Xoi  and  Colnmnae:  the  Fitlart 
€tf  Ifercults).  is  a  name  commonly  understood  now, 
as  it  wa.s  generally  among  tJio  ancients,  in  one  par- 
ticular sense,  namely,  as  denolH^  the  twin  neks 
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which  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Meditemu?^ 
j  (Mare  Internum,  &c.)  at  tlie  E.  extremity  of  tlir 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  [GADrtAJtOf  FRETm];  of 
which  the  one  on  the  N.  or  European  side  was  calkd 
Cai.pe,  that  on  the  S.  or  African  side  Abv!-\-  Bnt 
this  ijiinple  statement  is  for  from  containing  a,  suf- 
ficient account  of  the  meaning  attached  to  tte  nna 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Its  origin  goes  bock  into  the  legendaiy  psriad; 
and  we  are  hoe  afftSn  involved  in  Ae  ofb-ranniag 
difficulty  as  to  whetlier  the  le;::cnil  wa-s  foun.^f  rj  r-n  a 
certain  anmunt  of  knowledge,  or  whetiier,  the  kpcad 
bein;:  jnirely  imaginary  at  fint,  a  poMtiev  aense  was 
given  to  it  as  gcojjraphical  dbcovery  advanced.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  columru,  as  irdD  as 
altars,  were  erected  to  mark  the  furthest  points 
reached  by  conqnacoit  and  diseoverem  [  Albxasdu 
Akae]  ;  and  hence,  in  connection  with  the  mrthical 
expedition  of  Hercules  to  the  extreme  west,  such 
memorials  would  l>e  sought.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  we  find  Pillars  of  Hercules  menticincd  in 
other  distant  regions  of  the  earth  to  which  lien^ks 
was  supposed  to  hare  penetrated,  namelj,  in  the  ML 
of  (leimany,  and  the  W.  extremity  of  Gnu].  (Ta  . 
Germ.  3,34;  Scymn.  Ch.  188;  berv.ad  Virg.  Am. 
xi.  28S,  whore  we  haw  a  panllel  tarn  in  **dbe  FO- 
lars  of  Proteus  "  for  the  l».>rile!-s  of  Eirypt.)  Other 
examtdos  are  roentiooed  in  the  intcn^ting  diarnsMi 
on  thu  nee  of  cdnons  by  ^abo  (iii.  pp.  1 70,  ITI\ 
But  there  was  also  another  reason  to  look  for  coinBua 
in  those  regions:  for  Aeschylus  tells  us  of  the  "  Pil- 
lar of  Heaven  and  Earlli,"  that  is,  the  pillar  which, 
resting  on  earth,  supported  the  vault  of  hearen.  aai 
which  w-xs  uptime  by  Atlas  (^Pronu  .349.  42S). 
That  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  identified  by  some 
with  those  of  Atlas  is  proved  by  the  fret  tlwk  4s 
foruior  are  also  mllcd  the  Pillars  of  Kronos  and  of 
Briiireut,  deities,  like  Alias,  of  the  Titan  race. 
(Aristot  ap.  Adian,  V.  Et.r.S;  Hesych.  c  r. 

p^u)  ffTTjAai;  Eustath.  ail  Dion,  Prr.  ')<'}\  S  h-L 
ApoU.  Khod.  i.  165:  tlie  iicboUast  to  Pindiir,  AVm. 
iii.  37,  ealb  them  the  PiDars  of  Aegaeon,  whirh  h 
another  name  of  Briareus;  and  el.-cw here  Biiarr;!* 
himself  is  called  Hercules,  Zenob.  Prov.  Cent,  v.  48  ) 

But  when  the  ancient  writers  began  to  investigate 
the  matter  more  closely,  they  wen  greatly  dMdad 
in  opinion  a,s  t<»  trfif^r  the  Pillars  were  to  hip  son^rht. 
tc/utt  they  were,  and  why  they  were  called  by  the 
name  of  Hercules. 

1.  The  name  h  not  found  in  Homer,  althonrfi  Th» 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ulys6e8*s  passage 
out  of  ^  sea  into  tiie  oeean  and  badt  ng^a,  eems 
to  imply  that  lie  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Straits. 

The  etrhest  di&tinct  mention  ef  the  Pillars  of 
Hereolse  in  Greek  p<ictry  is  by  Pindar,  who  mors 
than  once  names  th.Mn  as  the  }M>int  to  which  the 
fame  of  his  heroes  reached,  but  beyond  which  no 
mortal  could  advance,  whether  he  were  wise  <r 
foolish;  and  in  one  passage  he  5pcaks  of  Gadea  it 
the  same  terms,  thus  evidently  regarding  the  two 
positions  as  closely  connected.  (Pind.  OL  iii.  79, 
Nem.  iii.  3,5,  iv.  112,  Jsthm.  iv.  20.)  Heradotna, 
whnsp  kiiiivvl(il;j;i'  w.as  derived  fn>n)  the  ninrd.s  r<f 
Phoenician  navi;;ation,  speaks  of  the  Pillars  witii 
I  erfiset  fiuniliarity,  as  of  a  well-known  pooitiea,  and 
the  teuour  of  his  rem.irks  on  t!io>c  r-  :;!  I-mv?-* 
httle,  if  any  doubt,  that  he  placed  tiiem  at  tlie  Straits. 
(Herod,  hr.  4S,  181,  185.)  Scylax  assigns  to  than 
the  hatne  jM^itiou,  at  the  nioutli  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  near  Gades.  He  places  th«n  at  the  distance  of 
a  day*8  journey  from  one  anQther,  and  dbtinguishea 
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in  Lihya,  vaxn^  the  plural  by  a  kind  of  attrartiori, 
for,  when  lie  describe}  them  mure  particularlr,  be 
•pMka  of  «adi  in  the  ringnUur.  (ScvUx,  pp.  1.  51, 
«d.  Uodaon;  pp.  1,  120,  1S6,  ed.  Gronov.)  From 
these  testimonies,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous 
allusions  of  other  writers,  it  appears  that  the  common 
opinion  had  become  pretty  well  pst:il>li>lHHl  fn>m  tlie 
time  of  Herodotus.  (Conip.  Polxh.  iii.  .'J.">:  Diod.  Sic. 
iv.  18;  IHoii.  Per.  64,  454,  and  Kustuth.  ad  /be.; 
Pdnepb.  58  ;  Philoatr.  ViL  AptHhn.  t.  1,  6,  Ae.) 
Tlw  wme  thins^  is  evident  from  numerous  passaf;es 
of  Stimbo,  wbo,  iu  the  course  of  a  very  interesting 
duauHon  on  tlie  wbole  etibject,  aeoonntR  ftr  the 
Various  positions  assigned  to  the  rillars  as  fullows 
(iiL  pp.  169 — 172).  An  onu;le  had  commanded  the 
IVriaiM  to  fimnd  a  eolonj  the  Pniws  of  Herenlei. 
•Tbe  wtUen  sent  oat  for  this  porpoeo,  on  arriving  at 
the  Straits,  thought  they  had  reached  the  term  both 
of  the  inbabitetl  world,  and  of  the  expedition  of 
Hercules ;  and,  taking  the  rocks  of  Caipe  and  Abyla 
for  tin-  J'illars  of  wliicli  tliey  wore  in  search,  they 
landed  at  a  spot  within  the  Straits,  where  »tood.  in 
Stnbos  time,  thedty  of  the  Exitani  [Saxktaxum]  ; 
Imt,  fiiidin;;  the  f»acrifin*8  inau^jiiiious.  they  returned. 
Another  party,  sent  out  some  time  afterwards,  pro- 
ceeded IMO  etadia  hejend  the  Straits,  as  ikr  m  an 
island  sacretl  to  HerculeSi  opposito  to  the  5f«it  on  the 
Iberian  coast  where  the  «f  OwoBA  atterwarda 
stood;  but,  again  flndii^  the  sacrifices  humspieioas, 
these  also  returned  home.  A  third  attempt  bad  for 
its  result  the  foundation  of  Gades.  Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  some  sought  the  Pillars  in  the  headhuMls 
«f  the  Stimits,  others  at  Gades,  and  others  at  tsine 
place  even  Ijpyond  (Jades  in  the  Ocean.  The  penera! 
Opinion  was  in  favour  of  Caipe  and  Abyla;  hut  ttonie, 
among  whom  was  Artemidoraa,  took  the  I^iUars  to 
be  the  small  i^lands  near  each,  of  which  one  was 
called  tlie  Idand  of  Jlera^  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  the  tetends  off  C.  Trafalffor,  the  andsnt  Jn- 
noni.-!  Prom.,  which  headland  the  authors  of  this 

rioo  seem  to  liave  coitfounded  with  Caipe.  (Comp. 
Mote  to  Groskanrs  tnmslation,  I  e.)  Samt  even 
transferred  the  celebrated  nx-ks  called  I'lam-tac  and 
Synplegades  to  the  Straits,  and  identified  them  with 
the  Pillan  of  Hercules.  Scymnns  Chius,  who,  like 
Artcmidortis,  took  the  Pilbrs  for  idands,  places  them 
far  within  the  Straits,  at  Maekaca,  near  the  city  of 
the  Kxitani,  above  mentiouwi.    (Vv.  142 — 145). 

2.  As  to  what  the  pillars  were  iK'lieved  to  l)e, 
Strabo  id>o  f^ives  Mmie  inteivitinL'  iiifonnalion.  Some 
t^tok  them  lor  rucky  headlands,  otliers  for  islands; 
the  fbmer  iUbag  tip  fitm  the  bind,  the  latter  oat  ef 
tlv  s'-a.  like  pi^'antic  columns.  But  others,  regard- 
ing the  custom  previoualy  referred  to,  or  even  taking 
tije  woffi  OT^Aai  Kterally,  looked  for  dtiea,  or  arti- 
ficbl  mound.-*,  or  columns,  or  .statues,  erected  either 
br  Hercules  himself,  to  mark  the  term  of  his  con- 
quests,  or  dedicated  by  Phoenician  navigators  to  this 
their  tutelary  deity,  to  recovd  the  extent  of  their 
«lisrov(Tie?».  (Conip.  II<'sy<  h.  t.V.  tTT^Aai  Stardfiovs.) 
'Jhis  hlenil  interpretation,  he  tells  us,  jirevailed 
aHHN^  the  lberian.H  and  Libyans,  who  denied  that 
thcfswas  anything  at  the  Straits  resembling  columns, 
bot  pointed  out,  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
brome  colamos  in  the  temple  of  the  god  at  Gadea, 
OB  which  tlip  expcn-HCs  of  building  the  temple  wt-re 
inscribed.  He  adds  tlwt  this  opinion  was  held  by 
Poseidflnios,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks  in  fEcneral, 
who  considered  the  pillars  tO  IDSan  protnimton'rs. 

tttnbo's  refutation  of  thb  opinien  is  an  iuteresting 
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effint  of  ancient  criticlsiB.  (Compi.  Strsh.  i.  pp.  21, 

n-i.  47,  49,  51,  52,  66,  58,  64,  ii.  pp.  67,  68,  71, 

78,  70,  84,  86,  89,  90,  93,  101, 105,  108,  &c.&c.) 
Not  only  the  nature,  but  also  the  number^  of  the 
Pillars  was  disputed;  the  oommon  <qMnioii 
them  two,  while  others  gave  the  nuznber  tl 
three,  or  jour.    (Ucsych.  /.  c.) 

3.  The  true  reofon  of  the  name  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  fact  that  Melcarth.  whom  the  (Ire^ks 
identified  with  Heracles,  was  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
Phoenicians,  as  well  aa  in  the  Grtck  legends  respect* 
ing  Hercules:  liow  far  those  lepcnds  originated  in 
the  Phoenician  worship,  this  is  not  the  place  to  in- 
(join.  The  Tiew  geDomOj  taken  fajr  the  Greeks  may 
be  collected  from  the  pas.«ia£;e8  of  Strabo  just  quoted. 
But  the  later  writers  sought  for  an  interpretation 
from  their  physical  views  « tbe  legends  of  Hercules. 
One  story  was  that  he  tore  asunder  the  rocks  which 
had  before  entirely  divided  the  Mcditemmean  Sea 
from  the  ocean.  (McU,  i.  5.  §  3,  ii,  6.  §  6.)  Pliny 
assigns  both  reasons  (iii.  prooem.  Abila  Africaa^ 
Europne  Calpo,  lahorvm  Ifercului  nieta:  qunm  oh 
causam  iodigenae  coiumnas  ejus  Dei  vocant,  cre- 
dvntqoe  peiftasas  ndnaa  antea  admisisse  maria,  el 
rerum  naturae  mntasse  faciem.")  The  interesting 
speculations  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  physical 
cbanffes  nsolthif  ftom  the  snpposed  disruption,  ee- 
pecinlly  the  opinion,  (1isrus>ed  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  previously  been  connected  with 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  uwt  the  JtOnmm  of  Sum  Has 
formed  by  the  lowering  of  the  Mediterranean  through 
its  new  outlet,  belong  rather  to  other  places  in  this 
work  [Erythbabum  Mark,  Mare  IktkrmmJ: 
bot  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  here  that 
Mela  (/.  f.)  indicates  just  the  opposite  opinion, 
namely,  that  the  Mediterranean  was  elevated  by  the 
influx  of  the  Athtntic;  aud  the  same  idea  is  conveyed 
by  Pliny's  phrase  of  adwtsif.ii'  maria."  Another 
legend  was  that  Hercules  forced  the  two  rocks  into 
tcmpanuy  Boien  to  Biaka  a  bridge  fir  the  laft  cen- 

veyance  of  the  herds  <rf  Oeryon  to  Libya  (Avien.ft«B 
A/arit.  326);  and  another,  that  he  narrowed  tbo 
fltnit,  so  as  to  shot  oot  the  sea-mcosters  wbidi  bad 
IvorioBSly  made  their  way  in  from  the  Ocean  and 
infested  the  Mediterranean  (Diud.  Sic  iv.  18).  It 
only  remains  to  notice  that  one  of  the  principal 
parallels  of  latitude,  by  which  Eratobthenes  and 
other  ancient  geographers  divide<l  the  earth  into 
irAf^a^'a,  whs  drawn  through  the  Pillars,  fa.ssing 
al.so  throu);h  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Athens,  Rhodes, 
and  the  Taurus,  to  Thinac    (Strab.  ii.  pp.  C7.  f»8, 

79,  &c,  &c.;  Schwartz,  JJist.  de  CoUmtntM  JJer- 
eerfif^  Ailorf,  1749, 4to;  Gosoelin,ie«s*.  mt  fa  Gmtgr^ 
S^f.it.  d>s  Arte,  ffniin  iv.  pp.  1  — 10,  Paris,  1813; 
Humboldt,  Krititche  L'ntertuchungenf  voL  i.  pp.  451, 
feat  Ukert,  veL  ii.  pp.  S48,  b.  ML)       [P.  S.] 

HK  ncUUS  INSULA.  [Carthago  Hovai 
OkuoaI. 

HEDCUUSLIBUBNIPOiTDS  rLiBnR3iLM.l 
HEUCULIS  MOKOECI  FOBTU&  [Mokob- 

CIS.] 

HK'KCULIS  PORTUS.  1.  A  small  port  on 
the  coast  of  Ktruria,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Mimtr  Arijnttnro.   [ AlKiEKTAIlIf.s  Mi>xs.] 

2.  (6  HpaxAiowj  Ai/ii^i',  Slrab.  vi.  p.  256;  Purtua 
Herculis,  PUn.  iii.  5.  a.  10),  a  port  on  the  W.  ooMt 
of  Rruttiuin,  place<l  by  Pliny  between  Ilipjxinium  and 
the  mouth  c€  the  Metaums.  Strabo  tdU  us  that  it 
was  between  Hippeedom  and  the  Povtns  BercBlb  that 
the  ooast  began  to  cvcvcc  round  tow-anl.s  the  Sicilian 
Stnil.    Hence,  it  i«  probable  that  the  name  was 
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^ven  to  the  port  of  Tropta,  wh'u  h  is  rlnso  to  the 
llwdUnd  called  Capo  Vaticano,  where  Uie  coast 
Mtaally  begini  to  trend  to  the  S.,  and  mut  always 
hare  been  of  importance  as  a  port»  The  modem 
name  of  Tropea  seems  to  point  to  •  BoniMI  ongin, 
but  is  not  foond  io  anf  anaent  writer. 

8.  (^HptatKdovs  At^^r,  PtoL  iii.  3.  §  3),  a  port  on 
the  soath  coa«t  of  Sardinia,  between  Sulci  and 
Nora,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  in,  in  all  proba- 
Irility,  the  one  now  known  m  P^fHo  di  Mai/atano. 
(De  U  Mannon,  Tcfive  m  Sanhugne^  yuI.  ii.  p. 
394.)  [E.H.B.] 

HBIiGULIS  PROHONTORIUU(Ti*HpclicAftor, 
Strab.  vi  p.  259),  a  promontory  of  Rnittinin,  which 
ia  r^arded  by  Strabo  as  the  extreme  S.  point  of  that 
tioontry,  and  oonseqncntly  of  all  Italy.   It  b  now 

called  Ceqt9  Spt^nirrntn,  i\ud  is,  in  fact,  the  SE. 

point  of  the  preat  headland  forming:  the  extremity 
of  Bruttiam,  as  Cape  Lcucopctra  {Capo  dtltArmi) 
la  the  SW.  Hence,  StnUxi  is  jierfectly  coriTct  in 
paving  that,  immediately  after  doubling  the  Her- 
culean Promontory,  the  course  of  a  voyager  would 
He  to  the  NE.  It  is,  however,  in  juai  tha  same 
latltudo  as  Lcnrnpotm,  which  was  more  commonly 
r^arded  by  the  ancients  as  the  c^Ltreine  point  of  the 
Italian  peninnila.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HE'KCUMS  PROM()\TOi:lUM  ('HfyaKKiovs 
ixpotf;  C,  Mo<fador)t  a  pruinuntory  on  the  W.  coust 
of  Ibaralaida,  half  a  deffree  S.  of  the  raonth  of  the 
livor  Phuth.    (Ptnl.  iv.  1.  §  4.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'KCULIS  SILVA,  a  toreat  of  Germany,  men- 
tioned only  by  Tadtos  (Awm,  ii.  IS)  aa  rftnated  en 
the  east  of  the  river  Visurgis,  whence  modem  writers 
identify  it  with  the  SmtelgMrge,  on  the  vest  of  the 
town  <>f  Min-lcn.  [L.  S.] 

IIK'HCULIS  TEMPLUM.  [Gadf-s.] 
HKHCrNIATAE  or  HERCUNIATES  ('Epitoy- 
naroi),  a  tribe  in  Pannonia,  occupying  the  dintrict 
between  the  Dannbiua  and  Uke  Pcba  (Plin.  iii.  28 ; 
Ptol.ii.  16.  §  3.)  Their  n.mie  is  believed  to  indicate 
that  they  were  a  Celtic  people.  [L.  &.} 

RBROTNA.  [Bois(mA,pL41S,b.] 
HK.nCY'XIA  SILVA  (Ilernfnius  Snltus,  Uv.v. 
34;  Ilercyniutii  jugum,  Plin.  iv.  28;  'EpKwla  CAij, 
*EftKirtor  6po%,  EfNcvvtof  ipv/Uft  rk  'E^Mctfna),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Germany,  the  extent  and 
situation  of  which  are  described  very  differently  by 
the  writers  of  different  ages.  Some  of  the  earlier 
authors  place  the  Uercynian  fon-st  near  the  Pyrenees 
(Scliol.  (ul  Dtiittt/n.  Pcriffj.  2HG),  while  others  as^i^n 
to  it  a  place  near  the  northern  ocean  (Diod.  v.  21 ; 
Enatath.  ad  Dim,  PerUg.  285;  Senec.  Med.  712) 
or  in  the  country  of  tlif  rdts  (S<.'hul.  ad  Apollon. 
Jihod.  iv.  640).  The  earliest  meuliuu  of  it  occurs 
in  Aristotle  (Jfefeor.  i.  13t  'Ap«<r«i  ^^),  who 
^pe;ll^•s  of  it  generally  as  a  ran^c  of  nionnt.iins  in  tlie 
north  of  Europe ;  but  tlie  hrbt  author  that  affords 
any  more  detailed  infonnatioo  is  Jnlios  Caesar  (B.  G. 
vi.  24,  25),  a:cordini:  to  whom  its  hrcatith  \v.l^  ni;n' 
days'  jouniey  and  its  length  sixty.  It  commenced 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Ban- 
raci,  and  exteniiint:  in  nn  eastern  direction  parallel  to 
tlie  D.mube  rcat  ln-.l  the  country  of  tllO  Dad  and 
Anaries;  it  then  turned  northward,  traversing  the 
eonntriee  of  many  nationa.  He  thcrefon;  makes  the 
inoijiitnins  onimen'e  on  the  oast  b;ink  of  the  Rhine, 
aud  leaves  its  eastern  termination  undefined.  On 
the  whole,  Fomponins  Mela  (iii.  3)  and  StnOio  (ir. 
p.  202)  aprw  with  this  ription,  according  to 
which  the  Uercynia  bUva  would  be  a  general  name 
faralmoat  all  tha  mernilaiiM  of  Sontfaamud  Central 


HKIIU& 

I  Germany,  that  is,  from  the  sources  thcDmubt  t« 
Transylvania,  comprising  the  Schwarzwmld,  Odes< 
wald,  Spessart,  Rhoa,  Thflringu-  Wald,  the  Hm 
mountain  (which  seems  to  have  retained  a  tnoe  of 
the  ancient  name),  liauhc  Alp,  Stelgerwald.  xai  ikt 
Fichtd-,  En-,  and  Riesengebirge.  At  a  Uter  ftnd, 
when  the  mountains  of  Germany  had  become  hdkr 
known  to  the  Romans,  the  nainc  Ht-rcynia  Siln  wji 
applied  to  the  more  hinited  m:it:e  of  mountatiM  ex. 
tending  around  Beliemia,  and  ext«ndhi((  Aneji 
Moravia  into  Hungary.  (Tac.  Germ.  28.  SO;  llin. 
iv.  25, 28.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  7)  apphes  the  tuna 
only  to  the  langeeonaeeting  the  Sndetos  with  iIk^ 
pathian  mountains.  Cae«ar  (B.  G.  vi.  2n,  f  11.)  ^ires 
a  full  account  of  some  of  the  more  intereatmg  aoaah 
that  were  Ibnnd  is  those  exiennen  forarts.  At  He 
time  when  they  bcoama  bettar  known,  the  wt]&n:f 
parta  of  the  moontam  diain  wen  derigDstcd  bj 
separate  names,  as  Afmoboy  Rauraei  Mmlet,  Al/m 
Mantes,  Bacenit  Silra,  MelilMKUt,  Sudtti  Mmta, 
Gaf/reta  SUra,  Asciburgitu  Motu,  and  Sanmtin 
Monttt.  The  name  Ufrcyuia,  which  sonve  repari 
as  a  name  of  Celtic  ori^'in,  is  pmbably  CKumltd 
with  tli(>  oM  Ccrman  IJartf  Mard,  tuod  liars,  sz*- 
fyiw^  a  woody  mountain.  [L 

HERDCXNEA  CMMvfa.  Plol.:  Ordimtl^*etjd 
the  interior  of  Apnli.i,  situated  on  the  branch  of  Use 
Appian  Way  which  led  from  Cauusium,  by  Etjoit 
Tutivns,  to  Beoevcntnm.  It  was  distant  26  Kalihi 
from  Canusium  .ind  19  from  Accae  (Trojn).  (Itm, 
AnLf.  U6;  Tab.  PeuLi  &mb.\lj^26^mhm\k 
name  la  eormptly  written  in  all  tbs  1IS8L  aai  di 
editions  KcpSbMo.)  Herdooea  is  remarkable  in 
man  history  for  having  witnessed  the  defeat  of  iro 
different  Roman  amiies  by  Hannibal  at  an  interraia 
only  2  years  :  the  one  in  D.C.  212,  under  the  pmMr 
Cn.  Fulviu-s  Flaccus  ;  the  other  in  b.c.  210.  undjr 
the  proconsul  Cn.  Fulvius  Centunialiis.  (Liv.  sir. 
21,  xxvii.  I.)  After  the  seoond  of  these  victoria, 
Hannibal,  having  no  confidence  in  the  fidelitj  ct 
Herdouea  (whicli  was  one  of  the  places  that  bd 
jofaied  the  Carthaginfams  after  the  battle  ef  CaHS»X 
(ip.strovi',1  tlic  city,  and  trinsffrrcil  all  it.-  iiiluhiluti 
to  ^letapoutum  and  I  huni.  It  mutA  have  beeoM^ 
seqnently  rsbdlt,  but  npi^ears  never  to  have  rina 
again  into  a  place  of  importance.  Silius  Itilim 
speaks  of  it  as  an  obscure  and  deserted  place  (nil 
568);  and  though  its  existence  as  oneof  the  inuniripil 
towns  of  centnl  Apolia  is  attested  by  the  |t«*- 
craphers  and  itinersrise  (IMin.  iii.  11.  h.  16;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  72  ;  Stnib.  L  c),  iLs  name  is  never  agiia 
mentioned  in  history.    It  appears  lunrever  to  htn 

.survived  till  the  middle  ages,  and  waa  fiasll|ydi> 
stroyed  by  tlic  Saracens. 
The  mina  ef  the  ancient  dty,  wludi  are  dooihl 

as  extensive  and  indicating  a  plac-e  of  imporUuxT. 
are  still  vbible  on  the  summit  <if  a  slight  hiii,a«bart 
distanee  to  the  eovth  ef  the  modern  Ordom^  a  noe 
group  of  hou>es  Wtwcf-n  liorino  an.l  Ccrignola,  co 
the  high  road  from  Kaph^  to  OtranUK  They  ^ 
deecriM  by  Mola  {Peregritutz.  per  la  JPigtk, 
p.  44),  and  by  Romanelli  (vol.  ii.  p.  258). 

The  name  of  Ilcrdooea  is  varioosly  cermpted  uis 
Erdonias  (Ittn  Ani.  p.  116).  Scffdonis  (/Ms.  Bkr. 
p.  610),  Arvlona  (Lib.  Cohm.  pi  S60) :  and  there  ii 
little  doubt  that  the  Auiioskae  mentioned  by  L'tt 
(xxiv.  20),  where  Fabius  estabUshcd  his  wislcr 
qnaitacB  in  b.  a  214,  ia  only  a  oorruption  of  the 

same  i'a!nc.  [E.  H.  B.] 

UE  iiiUS  (*  H/»»o$).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  l^pUccstb* 
Heritti  on  ti^  coaat  of  GaUia  LugdonciMV,  liet««B 
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tb*  Brhrates  Portus  an(!  the  Vindana  or  Vidara 
Port  CM.  Ptolemj'tt  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mm  (48|^)  aakt*  it  mmrfy  w  ftr  noith  m  the 

outlet  of  the  S<in«.  D'Anville  [Di  kktik]  .s^^{)IK»^es 
the  Ueriiu  to  be  the  I'iiaine,  the  fant  large  river 
Mk  oTtlM  £ofr»  Re  adde  (AToKe*.  fe^  Hcritu 
Flur.)  th.it  the  ]«r,sji^o  of  the  VUaine.  l)Otw('on 
Jioeke-Bentard  aiul  tiie  mouth  of  the  rirer  ia  now 
caUed  7y«^-A*er,  and  that  «•  naf  mdiljr  befieve 
7Ve»7-AMP  to  be  a  corruption  oC  Tniji  ctum  HeriL 
Thia  maj  be  so;  or  Trety-hier  may  the  old  Celtic 
Bane.  Some  ger^raphent  assume  the  Herius  to  be 
the  amaH  nver  A  way  imih  of  tha  VUairw ;  but  thiii 
ia  oolj  a  f^tM  like  the  other.  [(!.  L.] 

UERMAEITM  riJOM.  {'Epfiaia  Axpa,  VuA.  iii. 
17*  §  3),  a  point  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete.  ^\hich  hiu 
heni  identified  with  J\mta  TrmdL  (Hikk,  A'reto. 
vol.  i.  p.  388.)  rE.B.J.] 

HEBMAEUM  PBOM.  Ctpimk  &r^).  1.  A 
beailland  on  the  C"«J»t  of  Mannarica,  between  Thoe- 
nictis  and  Panetonium.  (PtoL  iy.  5.  §  7;  Sladi- 
€0m.  p.  437).  %  la  Aftiea  Propria.  [Mkucvkii 
Prom.]  [P.  S.] 

UEUMPNIUS  HONS  (^rhSpos  'Lpithuv:  Sierra 

ia  £MtreOa)f  a  mountain  range  of  Lusitania,  S.  of 
the  river  Dnriiii(Zto«ro),  a  poaitioo  of  some  impor- 
tance in  Ciiesar's  campni^'n  iii  Lusitania.  (Dion  Cas.<t. 
xxxviL  j2;  Uirt.  Bell.  Alex.  48;  Suet.  Cars.  .U.) 
In  the  middle  agn  it  was  ^till  called  Uermeno  and 
Arminnn  (RcMMvlius,  Anti/j.  JMsit.  p.  Link, 
JUue  durch  J'orttiyaii,  vol.  ii.  142;  i'lorez, 
J&gh  A  mL  liiL  p.  166;  JJkm%,  voL  iL  pt.  1.  pi 
177>  [P.  S.] 

HERMIONIu  or  UKHMION  ('£^<(*n|.  Uerod., 
Xan.,  Sink;  'Ef/iM^r,  Eorip.  Here.  Ftw,  615; 
Folyb.  ii.  Cii  ;  'Epfuw,  Scyhx,  ]k  20  :  Kth.  'Epfju- 
•s^i  fiBm.  l^pfMeris:  'Ep^Moruciis,  Henniu- 
Moa,  Htrnkmna,  H«iiiianna:  the  tarritoiy  'Epm- 
•rfs),  a  town  at  the  soothMi  titmnitj  o(  Argi>Uj», 
ni  the  wider  use  of  this  tem,  but  an  independent 
citj  during  the  Aouri.ohing  period  of  GreciiUi  liistory, 
■ad  posseMing  a  territory  named  Hermionis.  Tlu- 
sea  l»etwwn  tl.c  suuihcm  coa.st  of  Artrolis  and  the 
island  of  Ujidrea  wiui  called  after  it  the  HkioiiuMI- 
oua  SutuaCCP/uerut^f  ir^roT,  Strah.  Tiii.  ^  Sd5), 
which  was  r^udad  aa  diatinct  fimn  tin  AigoKoaod 
Sarooic  gulfs. 

HennSnM  waa  fomided  bf  tiie  Drjopee,  wbo  an 
said  U)  have  been  diivi-n  out  of  their  oiipiial  abodea 
on  ^ount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleys  by  UenKka, 
•ad  to  hare  acttM  in  the  PriopooMRia,  when  their 
three  chief  towiis  wei-e  Heniiiutie.  A>ine,  and  Eton. 
(Herod,  viii.  4.'i,  47  ;  Diud.  iv.  37.)  Hennione  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  ite  kindred  city 
Arise.  (Hoin.  //.  ii.  560.)  A>ine  and  KYon  were 
conqnered  at  an  early  period  by  tlie  Dorians,  hut 
H«*nuioi>e  continued  to  exist  as  an  in«lr|)ewlent  Dry- 
upian  Mate  Ion;;  afterwords.  Hennione  appennt  to 
hare  been  the  nii>st  imjiortant  of  the  Drv..jii;ii)  t'>wn>, 
and  to  have  been  iu  puNteasion  at  one  tiuie  of  a  larger 
portion  of  the  adjacent  coast,  as  well  6t  several 
of  the  tn-i'.'hHtitiriii'.'  i^laiiti^.  Slmln),  fi.ll(v.>  iiii_'  an- 
cient auUiorilicjt,  placet  the  promontory  bcjlbeum 
in  Hennianii  (Strab:  viii.  p.  373),  and  the  Hermionle 

pnlf  extenilcd  alone  the  ca^t  of  Tfie'cn  as  1«r  as 
thia  pr(HiiODt«nr.  Uermione  i»  mentioned  tiut  anuing 
the  dtiea  of  the  Atnphictyony,  tlte  rcpreapntatlvea 
of  which  were  accu>to«ied  to  nicet  in  the  adj:«cent 
iaUnd  of  CaUureia  (Strab.  viii.  p.  374),  from  whit  li 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Hennione  bad  the  pre- 
atdeoej  ef  tha  conMeiMrv,  and  tb«t  the  Idnd  b*> 
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lon^red  to  this  city.  It  is  ezpneely  state<l  that 
Hydreia  belonged  to  the  Uennioniane,  and  that  they 
aamndered  tUa  island  t»  tha  Saurian  pintaa,  ivlw 

pave  it  into  t!u^  rlim-L-o  '<>{  the  Tnx  /.i  niniis.  (Hand* 
iii.  59.)  The  Ucnniouians  are  mentioned  aa  Oij* 
opee  al  tiia  time  of  tha  P^aa  Iran:  they  aent 
three  .shijis  to  S.ilunis,  and  300  men  to  Plataea. 
(Herod,  viii.  43,  ix.  28.)  Subsequently  the  Aiiprea 
took  poaiaariaa  of  RemuoDe,  and  settled  there  aa 
Arpive  colony.  Then  ia  no  account  of  its  ojnquest , 
and  PauMUiias  suppotiiM  that  the  Argives  obtained 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town;  but  it  probably 
came  into  their  power  about  tha  iama  time  that  they 
t<ub<lnetl  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  n.  c.  464.  Some  of 
the  expelled  Hennioiiiatut  took  refuge  at  llalteis, 
where  the  l  iryiithianx  had  also  settled ;  and  it  waa 
perhaps  at  this  lime  that  the  lower  city  wa."*  deserted. 
(Paus.  ii.  34.  §  5 ;  Stmb.  viii.  p.  373 ;  cump.  Steph. 
B.*.9,Ttfim%  MVllisr,  Ihr.  toL  1.  p.  199,  Engl, 
trans.)  HerI1lio^p  now  Ixvame  a  iXiric  city ;  but 
the  inhabitanta  still  retained  some  of  the  ancient 
Dryopian  cvurtoma.  Uraa  it  centlntied  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  Chthonia,  who 
appeani  to  have  been  the  principal  ddty  of  the  D17- 
opians :  and  we  learn  from  a  remarkable  inscription 
that  the  Aunaeans,  who  had  settled  in  Aleveiiia 
after  their  expulsion  fnmi  Arpolis,  continued  to  Kcnd 
offerings  to  LK-meier  Chthonia  at  Hermioiu-.  (BiM-kh, 
Inter,  no.  1193.)  Althooph  Hennione  had  fallen 
into  the  h.-unls  of  the  Argives,  it  dul  n^t  continue 
permanently  subject  to  Argus,  and  it  is  meutioucil 
subsequently  as  an  faidependent  town  and  an  ally 
cf  Sjnrta.  (Time.  ii.  56,  viii.  3  )  Af^er  the  cn[>- 
ture  of  the  Acrocorinthus  by  Aratus,  tiie  tyrant 
who  governed  Hennieaa  volontaril^  Minondend  hia 
power,  and  the  city  joined  tlie  Achaean  league. 
(Polyb.  ii.  44.)  tiermiooe  coatiaoed  to  csiit  hng 
afterward*,  aa  ia  prared  hj  ita  iniBaroiii  orina  and 
inscriptions. 

Pausanias  describes  Hermione  at  eonndenUa 

leneth.  The  old  city,  which  was  no  longer  inhabited 
ill  his  time,  htood  u\mu  a  promontory  seven  ^tadia  in 
length,  aiwi  three  in  lin  adih  at  it«  wldl'^t  j«rt ;  and 
on  eillier  side  of  thiit  prunwintory  there  waa  a  con- 
venient harbonr.  There  were  still  several  temples 
.vtandinL'  on  this  pnnnontory  in  the  time  of  Pansania.<«, 
of  which  the  inoat  remarkable  was  one  sacred  to 
Peaeidan.  Tha  hter  town,  whirh  Paanafaui  visited,' 
^t^x>d  at  the  distance  of  f  lur  .stadia  from  this  temple 
upoD  tlie  sli^  of  the  hill  Pron.  It  was  entirely 
aomNmded  by  walh,  and  waa  hi  ovlier  timea  tha 
Acni]jcdis  of  the  d^.  AnonK  ita  ruins  lies  tha 
modem  vilbge  of  Katki.  Of  the  numerous  tem- 
ples mentioned  by  Patuianias  the  niot^t  im]iortant 
W!is  the  ancient  Dryopian  sanctuary  of  iVmeter 
Chthonia,  situatctl  on  a  height  of  Mount  Prun.  t^'ul 
to  have  Ixt-n  f<)unde<l  by  Chthonia,  daughter  of  Pho- 
rr)n«Mis,and  Clymenus  her  brother.  (Eur. //ere.  Aw. 
61a.)  It  was  an  invi  Iniflo  ^an<•tna^y:  but  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Cilician  pirates.  (I'hot.  Lex.  $.v. 
'Sp^udnf  t  Plitf.  Pomp.  S4.)  Opposite  thia  templa 
was  mvf  nacrcil  to  Clynienus  ;  and  t"  tlse  right  wa* 
the  Stoa  of  Echo,  which  repeated  the  voice  three 
times.  In  the  same  neighboarhuod  there  were  three 
.vaeml  jtlaies  snrrouiMlitl  with  stoiie  f.  n  t-s  ;  oi-o 
named  the  sanctuary  oi'  Clymenna,  tlie  second  that 
of  Pinto,  and  the  third  that  of  the  Arhenisian  bike.- 
In  the  NmctttaiJ  of  Clynienus  there  was  an  oj.«Miing 
in  the  earth  which  the  Hermioniaiis  believed  to  bo 
the  shortest  road  to  Hadcii,  and  consequently  they 
put  no  money  m  the  moatha  of  thahr  dead  to  pay 
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IIERilOPOLlS, 


the  fernrman  of  the  loirar  mrid.  (Pmu.  ii.  85  ; 
Strob.  viii.  p.  373.) 

From  Uerraione  «  peninsula,  now  called  KramUki, 
extends  towards  the  soutli  and  wc^t  It  contailM 
two  promontories,  on  each  of  wluch  there  are  Hel- 
lede  remaiM.  PMiaaiiiM  uumi  i«o  aodent  places, 
called  Hiilice  and  Muses,  on  th<*  mnd  from  Honnionc 
to  Amik,  both  of  which  must  liave  been  situated  in 
this  peDiranh,  but  be  givet  no  farther  indicatioB  of 
their  pi«ition.  It  has  U^-n  conjectuml  tlial  the 
Hellenic  reawins  near  C.  Mmdkit  on  the  more 
eeatcrljr  of  the  twv  pninnntoriei  above  wieptioBoii, 
are  tboee  uf  Halice;  and  that  the  remains  on  the  mure 
westerly  protjiontory  at  I'ort  Kheli  represoit  Mases* 
hut  tlK'a-  arv  finud  nsaaona  for  believing  that  the 
nuns  near  C.  Muzaki  are  tfaoae  of  some  town  the 
Dame  of  wliiili  has  not  been  reconled  ;  that  Halicc, 
or,  as  it  n  also  called,  Ilalieis,  stuod  at  Port  Kheli; 
end  that  Haass  was  Mtuate<i  nmrc  to  the  north,  en 
the  westeni  cna^t,  at  I'.mI  Kilwlhut.  In  the  time  of 
Fausatiias,  served  as  the  liarboar  of  Hermione. 
[Haukm  ;  Masbs.]  Towards  the  east  the  frontier 
of  tin-  llennionis  and  Troczenia  was  marked  by 
a  temple  of  Demeter  Tbermnsia,  close  to  the  sea, 
80  stadia  westward  of  Cape  Sryltaenm,  the  name 
of  which  has  lx*en  prej^ervid  in  ili  »t  i  f  Tlfrtn'isi. 
(Psns.  iL  34.  §  6.)  >I«ar  this  temple,  on  the  road 
fiom  Tmeien  to  Hermione,  was  a  small  ]daee  called 
En. 1.1  (E(Aco(),  the  name  of  which  has  been  pre- 
een-ed  in  the  modem  Uio.  Westward  the  Hermionis 
seems  to  liare  extended  as  far  as  the  territory  of 
Adne.  On  the  lond  from  Mases  to  Asine  Tau-sanias 
BWntions  the  promontory  Stkuthl'S  {'irpvOovi); 
at  the  distance  of  250  stadia  fruin  which,  by  a 
mooDlain  path,  were  rmLANORii  M  (♦lAawfpwr) 
and  BoLKi  (BoXfOi).  the  latter  \mx\g  the  name  of 
n  heap  of  stones  :  20  stadia  beyond  Bolei  was  a 
pboe  callsd  Di4jim  [Didtmi].  (LiilMb  Mvraa, 
vol.  ii.  p.  457,  seq.,  Pdoponnenaea^  ]kS8I,  scq. ; 
BobUye,  Raekmreke*,  $-c.  p.  60 ;  Cttrtias,  Pdopoi^ 
nesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  seq.) 

HERMIONES,  one  of  the  thrro  -n  it  divisions 
into  which,  looonlini;  to  Tacitns  (G'ertn.  2),  the  Ger- 
man natioa  was  Winded.  These  diririeos  were  dw 
jHffaetmtetf  inhabiting  the  country  near  the  ocean ; 
the  J/ermione$,  occapying  the  central  parts  of  Ger- 
many; and  the  rest  were  called  l$taevom$.  AH 
three  WOfS  said  to  have  reccivrd  their  names  frimi 
tlie  three  sons  of  ]kIaimos;  and  oa  the  one  after  whom 
the  Uermioucs  were  called,  bore  the  name  oiUermino, 
Jrmmo,  or  /mib,  Grimm  (DeuUekt  Mythol  i.  p. 
320,  2nd  r-l.)  .stiL'L'<'>ts  tl)at  their  name  should  be 
written //«rmtNOM(!4,  which  is  actually  the  reading  of 
one  of  the  M8S.  of  TacitiiB.  Pliny  (iv.  28),  instead 
of  thriMv  iiH'ntions  five  great  divisions  of  the  (jemian.s, 
and  makes  the  Uermiones  the  fourth,  addii^  that 
tfavjr  Ineloded  the  Sneirf,  Hemnindari,  ChatU,  and 
CheriLsci.  M'ldeni  writers  Ii.ive  liazardetl  nnnicrous 
oonjectures  as  to  the  diHVn-nl  tribes  contained  in 
tbeae  three  or  five  group>;  but  ft  will  ever  remain 
iiii|Mis.'.iblf  to  arrive  at  any  Kati.-«fa<  tory  result,  (Sec 
alsr»  M.  Ia,  iii.  3;  Orph.  Argon.  1134.)     [L.  S.] 

IIEKMIO'NICUS  SINUS.  [Hermiokk.] 

JIKllMloNl.s.  [lIi:u.Mi»)NK.] 

liEKMISII  M  (r.imp.  Mcl.i.  ii.  1.  §  3;  Plin.  iv. 
12),  a  tow  n  on  the  \\.  i^uast  of  the  i  auric  Cher- 
■one.sns.  [£•  B>  J.j 

HEIJMON.  [AKTiUBAJirs.] 

HEltMOJiACTIS  VICUS  (  LptKiyaxros  KJfi»j, 
Strak  viL  pLSOGt  PtoL  Ul.  10.  §  14),  a  place  in 
Sarmatla  Eurppaea,  near  the  month  of  the  Tjrras, 


where  was  the  tower  of  Neoptolemus  (Strab.  I.  «,* 
com  p.  Anon.  PeripL  p.  10),  perhaps  a  lightboose. 
In  this  neighboortiood,  not  Ion;;  biuce.  the  reasaiaa 
of  an  old  tower  were  fmind.  (Koler,  Mhn,  (k  TA  cad. 
de  St.  Petertb.  vol.  x.  p.  5^.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

HERIIOMACUM  or  HERMOIIACUM,  om  of 
the  many  names  of  tow  ns,  eridirg  in  acum  in  Niirih 
Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  between  CamararsBi 
and  Bagaram  (Cambrmf,  and  Boooy),  and  8  fims 
naparum,  w  hlch  i.s  8  (lallic  leafrues.  D'Anvillf  fin.^?  a 
place  j^enNcroiit,  between  CambngKod  Baaos. «  hidi 
be  snpposes  to  represent  HMUMMiaoma.        [G.  L.} 

HERMOXASSA  (  EpM'^faffaa,  Ditmy*.  552  ; 
Scvmn.  Fr.  152  ;  Pomp.  MeU,  L  19.  §  b  ;  VuL  t.  * 
9 ;  Stcph.  B.  #.  p.),  a  place  lying  between  Siadidi 
and  Phanagoria,  which  Rennell  (^Compar.  Geoy. 
vol.  ii.  p  331)  fixes  at  the  opening  of  the  lake  iato 
whidi  the  Kulxm  river  Howji.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HER&IONTHIS  ("EpM«'*^»,Ste|ih.B. «.  r. :  StrtK 
xvii.  p.  817  ;  Aristid.  Aeg^fOiaf  ,  p.  5€S  :  Her- 
manthi8,/(..<ioAM.  p.  160;  I'lin.  v.  9.  §  U ;  Macn^b. 
SeOmn.  L  91>  the  modem  Bnmtd,  wna  the  dirf 
town  of  Ihf  Hormonthitc  nome  in  tl:<-  TlielaTd  — 
Thcbais  Sui«nor "  of  the  itioerahes.  Ii  stood 
riwttt  «ght  miles  SW.  of  Thebm,  and  24  XB.  «f 
Latoplis,  in  lat.  25°  1 0'  N  \  little  aU-ve  Humm 
this  the  sandstone  rocks  which  bad  ooofined  the  23i 
like  a  vrall  disappear,  and  limesUme  hilla  lucuai, 
leaving,  eq^edally  on  the  western  bank  of  the  rivx 
wider  margins  of  cultivable  land.  In  a  pUin  d 
this  expanding  character,  and  on  the  left  .side  <jf  the 
Nile,  stuod  llemionthis.  In  the  Pharaonic  times  & 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  lii'j,  <.>^iri-.  -^l 
their  son  Uorus.  Its  ruins  »till  attest  the  Oia^i^:.' 
eance  «f  lis  boOdings;  bnt  the  Iseion^  of  wfaidi  tbc 
remain«;  are  extant,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  htf 
Cleopatra  (u.c.  51 — ^29),  and  the  scalptnrm  appar 
to  aUndstothe  birth  of  Cwaartsn,  her  aaa  bf 
Hus  Caesar,  BymbiOis^!  as  that  of  the  gwl  Harjhre. 
the  son  of  Mandou  and  Bitho.  Its  aatiOMBBcai 
ceiling  is  probably  gcnethfiaeal,  wfewing  ta  Aa 
a8|xH:t  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  Caesarion's  oa- 
tivitj.  Adjacent  to  the  temple  are  the  vestiges  cf 
a  tank,  which  prpbaUj  served  as  a  NikNxteter,  ancs 
its  sides  exhibit  the  grooves  nsnal  in  sfich  ba&iai. 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Hermotithis  was  tli«  btr.ii- 
quarters  of  the  Legio  Ilda  Valtiitir.i.iiu-i.  (Cham* 
l«Hi  .11.  LEyypte,  vol.  i.  p.  195.)        [\V.  B.  D.] 

liLK'MU  PoLIS  MA(jNA('Ep^Cw<{\if  ^o^v^ 
Su  ph.  li.  :  v.\  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  60;  Hermopolia,  Am- 
mian,  iL  16  ;  Hermupolis,  It.  Anton,  ppu  154*  ss^; 
Mercurii  Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  9.  §11:  Eth.'T.fHuf- 
wokiiiis  or  '£^fioro\iTi}t),  the  modem  rriaism, 
wss  sitnated  on  the  Mt  bank  of  the  Mile,  dheat  brt. 

27°  4'  N.,  and  was  tho  capital  of  the  Hcm;i  j.  ii:*- 
nome  in  the  tieptanomis.  It  is  sometimca,  indeed, 
SB  bj  Pliny,  nekoned  among  ths  dtiea  of  Upfsr 
and  not  of  Middle  Eg}'pt.  Hermopolis  stood  on  tb* 
borders  of  these  divisions  of  Egypt,  and,  for  tnary 
ages,  the  Thebald  or  upper  coontiy  extended  mach 
further  to  the  N.  than  in  man  recent  pmffdt.  As 
tlie  border  town,  Hennopolis  was  a  plart*  of  gr<^t 
resort  and  opulence,  ranking  second  to  Thebo  »kat. 
A  little  to  S.  of  the  city  was  the  cvtle  of  Asms* 
polis,  at  which  point  the  rivor  craft  fn>m  the  uffrr 
country  paid  UA\  {^l^funtoKtrdtni  ^vAa«^  boab. 
xvii.  p.  813;  PtoL  ILei;  the  BnkrJmm/a  thl"' 
Aial>i:in>][  The  grottoe  of  Beni-ha-sitan,  noar  AiA^''' 
nuipoliM,  upon  the  opposite  bank  o{  the  Hik,  wen 
the  common  coneterjr  of  the  HmnepaBtaai^  for, 
although  the  river  divided,  the  citj  frotn  its  naia»> 
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yvt,  (rom  tlw  wide  eom  of  the  western  bills 
at  tli'w  point,  it  was  ensier  to  ferry  the  dead  over 
the  water  than  to  tmiisprt  thcin  by  land  to  the 
billi.  The  principeU  deities  womhipped  at  Her> 
tnojiolis  were  Typhon  and  Thoth.  Tiic  former  was 
rv{>resentcd  by  an  hippuputamiu^  on  wliich  i>at  a 
bawk  fighting  wHh  a  wrpenL  (Phit.  It.  H  (kir^ 
p.  ,371.  D.)  Thoth  or  Tiiuth,  the  (iretk  Hermes, 
the  inventor  of  the  pen  and  of  letters,  the  IbiK- 
hflided  god,  was,  wiih  hb  aeoompnnTing  emblems, 
the  Ibis  and  the'Cynocepliahn  or  .ii-o,  tlic  ir.ost  c-on- 
spicuoos  among  the  sculptures  upuD  the  great  por- 
tico of  the  temple  of  HennopoHe.  Hie  designetioa 
in  inNcriptione  WM  "  The  Loni  of  Eshmoon.**  Tins 
portko  was  a  work  of  the  Pfaaraonic  era ;  bat  the 
•rectioos  of  tlte  Ptolemies  at  HennopoUs  were  upon 
a  scale  of  great  extent  and  megnifieeaoe,  and.  al- 
thoupli  rais»«<!  hy  (irecion  monarchs,  arc  essentially 
Kjryptidn  in  their  conception  and  execution.  The 
portico,  the  only  remnant  of  the  temple,  consists  of 
a  double  row  of  jn!Ia;>,  six  in  each  row.  The  archi- 
traves are  fonned  of  live  stones ;  each  passes  U-Qxn 
tue  oMrtin  of  one  pillar  to  that  of  the  nest,  aeeoid- 
inj;  to  a  well-knawn  usage  with  Arjyptinn  builders. 
Tlw  intercdumnation  tt  the  centre  pillars  is  wider 
than  that  «f  the  elhen ;  and  the  stone  ov«r  the 
Mntn  ia  twenty-five  fwt  and  six  inches  h>ns;.  TIicac 
Mhmna  mre  painted  jreUow,  red,  and  bine  in 
aUtrMto  bands,  and  the  britKanej  of  the  ealoun  is 
wdl  reproMnted  in  Minuttiis  14th  pUte.  There  is 
also  a  peculiarity  in  tlic  pillars  of  the  Uermopolitan 
portico  peculiar  to  themselves,  or,  at  least,  discovered 
oolj  aigaiii  in  tho  temple  of  Gownou,  (Denon, 
L'Egypte,  plate  41.)  LMc:ui  of  ln'iii;^  fonmxl  of 
large  masses  placed  horizuntaliy  above  each  other, 
they  are  compased  of  irregular  pieces,  so  artfully 
ailju5ted  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  lines  of 
junction.  The  bases  of  Utese  colonuis  repreiMtfit  the 
lower  leaTM  of  the  lotoof  nest  oonw  a  nomber  of 

cniKfntric  rin  js.  like  tho  hoops  of  a  ca■^k  ;  anil  above 
tilcse  the  pillara  appear  like  bunches  of  reeds  hekl 
tt^her  tiy  horiaootal  booda.  bdodhig  the  capital, 
e.'K  h  column  is  about  40  feet  in  hijght :  the  potest 
circumference  is  about  28  ^  feet,  about  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  for  they  diminish  in  thickness  both 
towards  the  base  and  towards  tho  capital.  The 
widest  part  of  iho  ititcrrohunnation  is  ITfiM't;  tho 
other  piiliirs  are  13  feet  ajuirt.  llfiiiiopulis  com- 
paratively escaped  the  frequent  wars  iriiich,  in  the 
decHne  Ixith  of  the  rharaonic  and  Homan  eras,  de- 
Tastated  the  Ueptanomis;  but,  on  the  <Aher  hand, 
itn  atraetone  have  asAnd  aafonly  ftore  tho  igno» 
ranoe  and  cupidity  of  its  Mohamme«lan  rulers,  who 
bare  burned  its  stoues  for  lime  or  carried  them 
•way  for  bnilding  materiah.  [W.  B.  D.] 

IIKIIMO  rOLIS  I'AUVA  ('EpMoC  »<5A'y  M'^P^f. 
Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Strab.  zriL  p.  802;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  4G ; 
Jt,  AnUm.  p.  154),  tho  niMen  Damtmhiur,  was  u 
dty  of  the  E^^yptian  Delta,  in  llie  nome  of  Alex- 
andria, or,  aa  it  was  sometimes  described,  the  chief 
town  of  a  Deltaic  Ilennopolite  nome.  It  stood  in 
lat.  31*^  N.  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  which  connected 
t?if  liko  Marcotis  with  theCanojiic  or  mo^t  W(>^t(■rly 
ann  of  the  Nile.  It  was  44  miles  ^K.  of  Alexandria. 
(Champollion,£'£j9Spfe,voLiLpwS49.)  There  were, 
l>c«*i<le«f.  two  other  towns  of  the  scime  name;  1.  on  an 
islazMi  near  the  citjr  Butosos  (Simb.  xvii.  p.  802); 
9.  another  a  little  below  Thmnb  (Strab. Steph. 
B.    r ).  rW.  B.  D.] 

UKIUIUNDU'BI  (;Lpiu>who{>pot  ftTt^^opoi), 
•  laige  and  powerful  tribe  of  Ocxmanr,  occupying 
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the  extensive  country  between  the  monntains  in  tho 
north-west  of  Bohemia  and  the  Roman  wall  in  the 
south-west,  which  formed  the  boundary  ot  the  Ai:ri 
Decumatee.  On  thooaat  they  border^  on  tlu-  Nu- 
risci,  in  the  north-ea."»t  on  the  Ch«Tu->ci,  and  in  the 
north-west  on  the  Chatti.  The  occouiits  of  the  an- 
cients abont  the  Hcnnnndml  are  very  eontridielory. 
They  belon^jed  no  (Imibt  to  the  Snevi ;  but  rr».sf)e«  tinK 
their  earliest  place  of  abode,  and  the  a-asuns  which 
indooed  them  to  qiut  thdr  homoa,  nothing  b  known. 
They  first  appear  in  hist  iry  at  the  time  of  Donutius 
Ahenobarbos,  as  a  host  expelled  from  their  country 
and  wandering  abont,  nntil  Ahenobarbns  aaaigned  to 
then>  a  [Kirt  of  the  territory  of  the  Murcomanni,  Ik*- 
twecn  the  Main  and  the  Uanube.  That  district  liad 
been  abandoned  by  the  Marrosnanni,  and  continued 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  Hennunduri  at  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  who  deHcrilM's  them  a**  friciuls  of  the  IJo- 
mans.  (Dion  C;i>s.  /-Va^ffi.  ^2,  ed.  .Munll.;  lac. 
Germ,  41.)  Their  original  country  was,  according 
to  some,  in  the  noith  of  Bohemia  and  the  iii-iL'hlMiur- 
ing  mountains;  for  Tacitus  places  the  s  lurees  of  the 
Albb  in  tho  eoontiy  of  the  ^rmnndnri,  while  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  290")  j  Ik  I  S  tlu'in  Wyond  the  Albis.  At  all 
events,  however,  they  were  alwars  hostile  to  the 
MareoRuumi.  (Tae.  ilnn.  tl  63,  xil  29,  xiii.  57.) 
After  the  overthrow  of  Maroboduus  and  Catualda, 
which  they  themselres  had  assisted  to  effect  (Tac. 
ilMi.  S.  6S).  they  spread  in  a  north>oaatrm  dheetlon, 
taking  paeeeieifln  of  the  north-western  part  of  Bolm. 
mia  and  the  country  about  tho  sources  of  the  Main 
and  Snale,  that  in,  the  part  of  Knuieonia  as  far  aj> 
Kissingnt,  and  the  south-western  }iart  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Saxony.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  l(Mi;  Tac.  Ami.  xiii. 
37.)  Henceforth  they  continued  to  occupy  that  ex- 
tensive country,  and  aoon  after  we  find  them  allied 
with  tln  ir  old  enemies,  the  Marcomanni,  in  their 
war  against  the  Kotnons.  f  Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Anton, 
22;  Eutrop.  viii.  13.)  Amr  thw  war  they  are  no 
!on;;er  iiicnti  incd,  but  seem  to  lie  cnm]iri.«.ed  untlcr 
the  general  name  of  the  Suevi;  for  Jul.  Capitolinus 
expressly  mentione  the  Hermnndnfi  on  the  same  oe- 
casion,  where  others,  such  aa  Eutropius  snd  Onnina 
(vii.  15),  speak  only  of  SnevL  Even  Ptolemy  ap- 
pears not  to  have  loiown  them,  for,  in  ii.  11.  §24, 
he  enumcTtttes  in  their  country  quite  different  triboBt 
which  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  The  name 
Hernmnduri  Is  believed  by  some  to  signify  high- 
landers,  and  to  be  a  compound  of  IIer  =  Ar,  that  is 
"  high,"  and  A/mmI— Man.  (Wilhelm,  Germanitn^ 
pp.  208,  fol.)  [L.  ii.] 

HKRMUS.  rAmcA,  pi  SS5,  b.] 
HE'KNICI  CEpytKot,  Stml..;  'T-innKn,  Dionvs.), 
a  people  <A  Central  Italy,  whose  territory  was  iu 
later  tfanea  indnded  in  Latium,  bnt  who  appear  in 
tlic  early  lii-t  iry  of  Rome  as  a  sejiorate  and  imle- 
pendent  nation.  They  inhabited  the  upper  Tallej 
of  the  Treroi  or  Saccv,  together  with  the  monntain 
district  N.  of  that  river;  and  bordered  on  tho 
Aequians  Upwards  the  N.,  antl  on  the  Vulscians  to 
tlie  S.  and  E.  \Vc  arc  told  that  their  name  was 
derived  from  an  old  Sabine  or  .Marsic  word  "  hema,** 
signifying  a  rork.  an  ap[ie!lation  well  fcuiteil  to  the 
character  of  their  cimntrv,  the  '*  Uemica  saxa"  of 
Virgil.  (Virg.  .^ea.  vii.  684;  Sen*.  Off  lee.;  FesUn, 
r.  Ilirtitci.)  Thi.'i  derivation  would  seem  to  point  to 
their  being  a  race  akin  to  the  Sabincs  ;  and  Senriua 
dietinotly  calls  them  a  Sabhw  ciikny  (Senr.  orf  Am, 
I.  c):  nor  does  t!.i  re  m  i  in  to  be  any  reahon  to  reject 
this  statement,  although  the  authoritv  of  that  com- 
k  hi  itaelf  of  little  weight  (Nicbuhr,  roL  L 
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|l.  102).  An  older  commentator  on  Virpil  .xs^iirns 
them  a  Uartic  origia  (ScboL  Veron.  ad  Aen.  1.  c), 
which  coram  to  imwh  the  «im  tUng,  m  th*  Hani 
wore  crrtiiiiily  closely  rel.it*^!  to  tlie  SabitK's. 
[Marsi.]  On  the  other  hand,  Julias  Ujginus 
(aji.  Murot.  t.  18)  •ffinncd  thut  the  Hernionn  wart 
a  Pdaagic  race;  and  Macnrbiiis  rp;jards  tin-  dcscrip 
tion  of  their  arm  and  attir*  given  bj  V^irgil  as 
pomling  to  tl>e  Mune  concliuion.  No  valiM  can, 
nowowr,  bo  attached  to  this  inference:  and  the 


f  »nnnr  traditicm  »ecm«  to  be  the  best  attested,  as 
Well  as  in  it«clf  the  most  probable.  The  peculiarly 
close  relation  which  we  find  Hubmtillft  between  the 
Hemicans  and  Latins,  pn>h:iHIy  ara-;p  from  their 
common  interest  in  opponing  tlieir  I'uruudable  neigh- 
bonn,  the  Aeqtuana  and  Vobdarn,  nthar  tlwB 
finom  any  comninnity  of  origin. 

The  Hemicans  first  appear  in  Roman  histoij  in 
tbe  reipi  of  Tarqniniiu  Snperima,  when,  aeoonlini: 
to  Diony.siiis.  tiny  cuncliidcd  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  that  monarch,  who  sought  to  unite  the  Uemi- 
aana  and  l<atfaw  into  one  eominun  leaffw  with  Rome. 
(Dionjrs.  iv.  49.)    This  fact  is  not  notiml  hy  Livy, 
but  is  not  in  itself  improbable;  and  the  alliance  tlius 
concluded  maj  hare  been  onlj  the  foremnner  of 
that  which  we  know  to  have  existed  at  a  later 
y>eriod.    An  ancient  tradition,  indeed,  not  notit  fxi  hy 
the  hwtorians,  but  prescrred  to  us  by  Fejitu>  {g.  v. 
Septimontium).    represents   ths   Heniii  an    ( hief, 
I^vius  Cisjiiiis  (if  Anairnia,  as  con<iiicting  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  to  liome  at  a  still  earlier  period.  But 
it  is  pnhabls  that  tUt  kgnd,  as  so  often  happans 
in  tM  early  liistory  of  Rome,  is  chroiiiiln:;ic.'i!ly  mis- 
viieaL   After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tan^uins,  the 
Herniesns  appsar  fir  a  sliMrt  time  on  tsrms  of  1mis> 
tility  with  Rome  (Liv.  ii.  22,  40  ;  Dinnys.  vi.  5. 
50) :  but  this  state  of  things  was  soon  tenninated 
a  treaty,  which  established  between  tiw  two 
natfams  thoe<e  relations  of  amicable  alliuice  which 
fn»m  thi"«  time  subsisted  for  a  long  yieriod  without 
interruptiun  (Liv.  ii.  41 ;  Dionys.  viii.  G9).    It  is 
true  that  this  treaty,  wlddi  was  concluded  by  Sp. 
CAs>ius  in  B.C.  486.  is  reprew-ntcd  by  the  Roman 
historians  as  granted  to  the  Hemicans  after  they 
liad  been  vanqiddied  in  war ;  and  Uvj  even  telb 
us  that  they  were  deprived  by  it  of  two-thi  ds  of 
tlieir  territory,  but  this  appears  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  position  in  which  we  afterwards  find  therot 
and  there  is  every  pmhalility  that  Dionysius  is 
correct  in  stating  that  the  treaty  with  the  Hemicans 
was  a  eoonterpart  of  that  conclnded  seren  years 
befiwe,  hjr  tlio  same  Sp.  Cansius,  with  the  Latins. 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.)    The  motive  for  both 
treaties  was  indeed  obviously  tlie  same — the  neces- 
ritj  of  combmin);  tlieir  forces  a<rainst  the  increasing 
powar  of  the  Aeqnians  and  Volscians.    The  latter 
people  hud  already  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Hemican  town  of  Ferentinum,  and  were  threatening 
to  drive  tlie  HeniiraiiM  from  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Trerus.    The  statement  of  Livy  already  alluded  to, 
may  poasiblf ,  as  aiigfesled  by  Miebnhr,  have  arisen 
from  a  misconception  of  tlie  fact  that  a  third  of  all 
conquered  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  taken  in 
war,  was  titeneefiirth  to  be  assigned  to  the  Hemi- 
cans :   a  i-ondition   wliic  li  is  expressly  stated  by 
Diony»ius  (viii.  71,  77),  and  whidi  shows  that  they 
entered  into  the  Icagne  as  an  equal  and  faidepeodant 
power.    From  this  time  forth,  during  a  period  of 
nv  re  than  a  rentnry,  they  continued,  in  pursuance 
of  the  tin  ins  of  their  alliance,  to  take  jmrt  with  the 
Booians  and  Latins  in  Chair  long  and  continuotts 
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stmpglc  ajainst  the  Aeqnians  and  Vol^Iais*.  sT.i 
they  were  even,  from  their  position,  cfien  ihe  hnt 
to  hew  tbe  brant  of  hostifitiei.  (lir.  BL  6;  DtaB^iu 
ix.  5.  67,  X.  20.) 

But  tho  relations  wluch  liad  so  long  safaBvtad 
between  the  Henuoaas  aad  Rone,  appear  to 
been  bn»ken  up  by  the  preat  Gan^I.•^h  inv.-isi  o  :  ar.  I 
soon  after  the  capture  of  tlM  city,  in  a.  c.  387,  «e 
find  tlw  Hemicans  as  wdl  as  tbe  Latbia  appsan^g 
in  arms  ai:ai!!>t  the  reptiblic.  and  ereii  leoJiagas* 
sistance  to  their  old  enemies  the  Voljician.<s.  (Lit.  vi. 
2,  6,  8,  11.  17,  &c.)    Frotn  this  time  threy  appear 
to  hare  been  sometimes  in  open  iMStilitj ;  at  oibca 
a  sTHpcnsion  of  anns  at  least  ma*t  have  taken  place: 
but  in  B.C.  361,  after  an  interval  of  soom  ycais, 
dnring  which  a  precarioos  peace  aeena  ta  baae 
existftl.  the  whole  Hemican  nation  took  np  anm. 
and  engaged  with  all  their  forces  in  tbe  atnggft 
with  Rome.  (Id.  tb.  6—9.)  Tboogb  at  llnl  sas- 
cessful,  they  were  afterwards  twice  defo.itc^i  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  Strang  city  of  Ferentinoin  taken  ] 
bnt  still  the  war  seems  to  bate  fif^rerad  on,  tiil,  ia 
B.  c  358,  we  are  told  that  the  Hemicans  wm 
defeated  and  subdued  (''  devicti  sobactiqae  saaf^fy 
the  consul  C.  Tkutins.  (Liv.  viL  15;  FasL  Cs^) 
The  exact  force  of  these  expressions,  and  the  tmm 
on  which  they  wen»  now  reduced  to  5nbinL-v5:nn. 
are  left  to  conjecture ;  but  it  seeins  certain  tLat 
they  were  either  effectnallf  baabiwl,  or  agaia  ad- 
mitte«l  to  snch  favoumble  temis  as  .secured  then 
to  the  Roman  alliaoce,  for,  even  on  occasaoB  of  the 
great  oothieak  of  the  Latins  b  B.C.  S40,  the  B«* 
nicans  did  not  fullow  thi  ir  example,  bnt  wonatOid- 
£ut  to  the  Roman  cause.   At  a  lata-  period  ttqr 
w«ra  leas  fluthfU;  hi  B.C.  SOtt,  it  wan  diswiaei 
that  Hemican  auxiliaries  had  fon;:ht  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Samnites  against  Rome ;  and  an  iorestigatiaa 
being  ordered  by  the  eenate,  tbe  Hemicaiis  reseBtad 
this  interferenoo,  and  doelHed  war  against  Rome. 
Their  counsels  were,  however,  divided ;  and  thoijffb 
Anagnia,  tlieir  chief  city,  put  itself  at  the  head  «f 
the  warlike  party,  the  three  jiowerful  cities  of  Ah- 
trium,  Ferentinum,  and  Verulae  refated  to  take 
part  in  hostilities.    The  ooosequenoe  was  tliat  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  Httie  spirit,  and  tko  eaasal 
Q.  Marcins  in  a  single  campaign  was  able  to  rednc* 
ttie  whole  people  to  sulycction.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43; 
Fast.  Capit.)    Their  rdatleiis  to  Jtbe  oom|asnaa 
were  now  est.ibli-hid  on  a  permanent  footing;  Ao 
three  cities  tiiat  had  taken  no  part  in  tiio  war  wees 
allowed  to  retmn  dwir  own  'laws  and  magistrates, 
with  the  privilei^ea  of  mntnal  iiiterc>vnre«,  wldb 
Anagnia,  and  the  other  towns  that  had  taken 
anns  against  Rome,  received  the  mAiiinal  boon  of 
the  Roman  civitas,  but  witlu>ut  the  right  of  »nffra^; 
their  magistrates  were  deprived  of  all  civil  juri«*lic- 
tion,  and  they  were  re<luced  to  the  subordinate  and 
d^rraded  condition  of  pffaefbctimew  (Ur.  L  c; 
Festus.  r.  Prarftchira.^ 

Fnun  this  time  the  Hemicans  diaaj^nar  from 
Mstiay*  They  mtwrt  hafoebtahied  do  rail  rijgbtsef 
Roman  citizens  by  tbe  Lex  Julia  in  v..  c.  l»0,  a-  \ 
became  gradually  meiged  in  that  coodition,  in 
common  with  the  Latins  and  Votsdaaa.  M 
thouph  their  territory  was  inclndtHl  in  Latins),  ia 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  uoderxtood  in  tbe 
days  of  Augustus,  tlie  Hemkans  were  still  distin' 
gidshablc  as  a  nepaiato  people,  aad  are  mentioaed 
even  at  a  later  time  as  retaining  many  c1i.%ractev« 
istica  of  their  mde  and  sim|ds  f(C»^ather».  (Juv. 
fiat.  xiT.  18a)  The  enei  Units  of  their  tmilsif 
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cannot  be  fixed  with  maj  certaintj,  and  they  pro- 
Lil'ly  vriritHl  at  different  times,  a-s  (iid  \hnsi'  nf  the 
n»*ighb<iuring  \'oJscian8.  The  only  citicj*  which  we 
ean  atnif^  to  them  with  oertaint^  tre,  Ahaomia, 
tlic  rjijiital  or  chief  city  of  tht-  l*»a£:ii<>,  FKRKXTiNfM, 
Alatuium,  and  Vrrulae,  to  which  may  be  added 
tlw  •mall  tmni  of  Capitolcm,  and  probably  aUo 
Tkeuia.  FitrsiNo  n(ifK>ars  tn  have  been  a  Vol- 
aciaa  rather  than  a  H<  niican  towa,  thoujih  it  may 
IwT*  originally  belonged  to  the  latter  ])ei)ple.  But  it 
h  evident  from  a  pa-ssArje  of  Livy,  in  which  he  telU 
Tu  that  all  tke  $tnU»  of  tht  ffemicmu  ('*omnes  Her* 
nici  nominia  populi,"  ix.  43),  betudea  tb«  foar  abore 
mentioned,  joined  in  tba  war  against  Rome,  that 
theiv  most  have  been  several  othar  towns  of  »ufR- 
cient  importance  to  liave  ukva  part  in  the  war,  and 
in  tho  assembly  which  preceded  it,  tm  independent 
fctateA.  And  it  is  at  leust  a  plausible  inference  of 
Niebuhr's,  tliat,  of  the  47  cities  stated  by  Uiunysiua 
to  hava  taken  part  in  the  aacrilloaa  on  lha  Alhan 
Mount,  16  must  h^\^•  M*>ui:vil  to  tlie  Ilcrnicans. 
It  »  however  probable  that  thetse  were  lor  the  moat 
part  merely  little  inonntahi  towna,  of  wfaidi  we  an 
urable  to  jioint  out  either  the  names  or  ]<x-alitics. 
Stntbo'a  atatement  (v.  p.  231)  that  the  Uaroicana 
dwelt  near  to  LannTiam  and  AHm  and  Boom  ittdf, 
is  utterly  nnintellipble,  and  b  pnbaUf  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  mi&take. 

The  (H>mitry  of  the  Ueniicans  is  well  characterised 
by  Virgil  in  a  sin<;le  Una,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
*•  m>.ciila  rivis  Ilernira  sjixa"  (^Aen.  vii.  684;  Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  226,  viii.  393).  The  mountain:)  on  tlw  N. 
•f  the  Taller  of  the  IVeras  are  everywhere  watered 
with  beautiful  htreams,  and  clothed  with  mapiii- 
ficeot  wooda  of  oak  and  cbcAnut,  which  render  them 
one  of  the  most  beatttiAil  regions  of  the  Apemnmo. 
They  are  sejanitod  from  tlie  range  of  the  Vclscian 
mountains,  the  Mcntes  Lepioi,  by  the  iMrood  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Saooe^  whieh  eomnranieatea  with 
the  plains  of  Latiom  by  the  pass  or  opening  below 
Praeneste.  Towards  the  interior  the  Hernican 
mountains  rise  in  a  lofty  group  or  range  which  sepa- 
rrntea  the  vaUqr  of  the  iSseoo  and  tlra  upper  course 
of  the  Anio  from  the  waters  of  the  Liris.  Be<«i({es 
the  Treru!)  or  Sacco,  the  only  other  stream  in  the 
luid  of  the  Hemid  of  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preaen'ed  to  us,  is  the  Cosah  (KiJffay.  Stmfi.  v. 
pL  f  37),  still  called  the  Coso,  which  tlows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Alairi  and  JVeriaam,  and  jslne  the 
fiaeeo about  5  miles  below  the  latter  «  '     T  II.R  ] 

HBBODEIUM.  ('H/M»flioy,  'HpMiot^,  H^ui, 
Snfd.  A  V.)  1.  A  eity  and  fiNtreM  of  Paleatine, 
erected  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  Mtuated  n^mit 
60  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  Tekoa. 
(Jooepb.  Antiq.  xv.  9.  §  4,  B.J.  i.  21.  §  10,  B.J. 
IT.  9.  §  S.)  Here  on  n  hill  of  modeniti-  height  having 
the  form  of  a  woman's  breast,  and  wliich  he  rais^ed 
still  higher,  or  at  le^ut  fashioned  by  artiticial  means, 
Herod  ONrted  a  Ibitwaewith  rooDded  towers,  having 
in  it  apartments  of  great  strenirth  :ind  .»]»li-iidnur. 
The  difficult  aacent  was  overcouie  by  a  tliglit  of  two 
bondrsd  steps  of  hewn  atone.  At  the  foot  of  tiie 
in  untain  be  built  other  |alaces  for  himself  an  i  his 
friends,  and  aiused  water  to  be  brought  thither  from 
•  distaaee  in  large  quantity  and  at  great  expense. 
Tlie  whole  pi  lin  :ir  uml  was  also  ooverwl  with 
buildings,  fonuing  a  large  city,  of  which  the  hill 
and  Ibrtnas  eonstitnted  the  acropolia.  (Joseph.  /.  c.) 
It  was  to  this  jilai^'  apparently,  that  the  body  of 
Herod  was  hruii^'lit  t  ir  burial,  200  stn<lia  from 
Jericho,  where  he  died.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  zviu  8.  §  3, 
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B.  J.  i.  33.  §  9.)   This  city  was  ao  important  that 

one  of  the  toparcliies  afterwards  took  the  >arTie  name, 
and  riiny  ('*  Uerodium  cum  oppido  iilustri  ejubdeiu 
nominia,"  w,  15)  inentiona  it  aa  a  town  of  great  note. 
It  dn,^  not  eeenr  either  in  Ptolemy  or  EoaeUna  and 
Jerome. 

The  *•  Frank  llbnitafai,'*wHh  whkh  Heradfnn 

h.xs  hpfi\  identified,  Itears  in  Arabic  the  name  ef 
ei-FureidU,  a  dimuiutive  of  the  word  signifving 
Pteadise.  The  motmtain  haa  not  been  usually  as- 
cended by  travellers ;  among  those  who  sjjeak  of 
itavi^g  been  upon  it  are,  Von  Troilo,  Nan.  I,e  Bmn, 
P^KOOEe,  Irhy  and  Mangles,  and  some  others.  Dr. 
Itobinson  {Raearche*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169— -175),  whoso 
account  has  been  here  followed,  describes  it  as  ri>ing 
steep  and  rouml,  precisely  Uke  a  volcanic  cone,  but 
truncated.  The  bright  above  tho  hate  cannot  be 
less  than  from  300  t<»  400  feet,  and  the  kn.-e  itself 
has  at  ]e|ut  an  e<)ual  elevati«m  above  the  bottom  of 
ITad^  C^fAUin  the  8W.,  towards  wUch  then  is  a 
more  general  descent.  There  are  traoet  of  terrares 
around  tiie  foot  of  the  mountain,  bat  not  higher  up; 
noriatiNfeanytaadtothotoporibeseupon  the  S., 
as  described  by  INicocke  (  Tratf.  vol,  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  42, 
foL).  The  top  of  the  mountain,  constituting  a  circle 
of  750  fcet  in  circumference,  is  inclosed  by  the 
mined  walls  of  a  ctrealar  foilress,  built  of  hewn 
stones  of  a  good  size,  witli  four  ina.s>ive  ruund 
towers  standing  at  each  one  of  the  cjirdinal  ptiiuts. 
Either  the  ruins  liavc  fonne^l  a  mound  round  the 
cimuiiferiMK  e,  or  the  middle  part  of  the  incloMire 
was  once  excavated ;  it  is  now  considerably  d^per 
than  the  circumfMenoa.  The  tower  npon  the  E.  la 
not  so  th'irtiM;:hlv  der.fitiycd  as  the  rest,  and  in  it  a 
oiagatine  or  ustem  may  still  be  seen.  The  present 
name  of  the  '*  Prank  Honntain*  b  known  only 
among  the  Franks,  aiul  is  founded  on  a  rejwrt  that 
this  post  was  maintained  by  tho  Cnuaders  fur  40 
yean  after  tlie  fall  of  Jemsalem;  but  the  sikoice  of 
the  historians  of  the  Crusader,  and  the  small  siae  of 
the  position,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
legend  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  a.i>.  1483, 
the  story  firut  appears,  in  Felix  Fahri  (Kvagatorium: 
ih  yfitnU  Rama  et  ejus  Oj>indo  Jhrdmriio,  Vol.  ii. 
pp.  ;W.'> — 33"),  and  has  been  repeated  under  dif- 
ferent forms  byanbsetjuent  travellers. 

An  earlier  tncntion  of  this  mountain  than  the 
tim»i  of  Uerod,  or  indeed  any  mention  uf  it  in  the 
Seriptnrea,  cannot  be  asannwd  with  any  certdnly. 
Poc(<ke  has  s-iL'^esteil  that  it  may  have  U-en  the 
Ikth-Uaccercm  ot'  tlie  propliet  Jeremiah  ^vi.  1), 
when  the  difldran  of  Benjamin  wen  to  act  np  a 
sign  of  fire."  while  they  blew  the  trum|)ets  in  Tekun. 
Jerome  (Comm.  m  Jer.  vi.  1)  also  says  that  there 
waa  n  Tillage  called  Bethacharma,  situated  on  a 
nKNintain  between  Tekoa  and  .leriisalem.  If  Bkth- 
ACCARKM  was  inde*Nl  sncciiiied  by  the  f(»rtre.s.s  and 
city  of  Herod,  it  is  dithcult  to  K-e  why  Jerome,  who 
usually  employs  the  (Ireek  names  by  preference, 
shunld  here  and  elsewhere  make  no  allusion  to  the 
more  ini|i<>rtaiit  Uerodium.  (Ik'Lind,  J'alaettma, 
vol.  il  p.  820;  Von  Ramner,  MMAm,  pp.  ISO— 
464;  Ritter,  F.nlhindf,  vul.  xv.  pt.  i.  pp.  f>17— 
624;  liiru  Leber  die  Baue  JJennies  dts  Orou, 
AhUmdder  Berl  Akad.  1816-1817,  p.  5.} 

2.  Another  fortress  of  the  ."-anie  nanie  wm  bnilt 
by  HertMl  on  a  mountain  towards  the  Arabiim  fron- 
tier (t^  npiti  AptiBiwf  Sptii  Joseph.  A  J.  i.  21. 
§  1 0),  not  "  of  Arabia,"  aa  Dr.  RoUus^in  (  Researches, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  173)  says.  [K.  15.  J  ] 

UEUOO  rOLlS  ('Hs^w^it  or  Hpw,  btiub. 

3t3 
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xvi.  759.  7f.8,  xvli.  R04;  Arrian,  Fot).  Alex. 
iii.  5,  vii.  '20  ;  .Ium;|>1i.  AhI.  Jud.  iu  7.  §  5 ;  Piin. 
T.  9.  §  1 1,  Ti.  .32.  §  33:  Mda,  iH.  8;  8l«|iii. B.  a*.; 
Ptol.  ii.  1.  §  0.  iv.  15.  §  S4),  a  city  ea«.t  of  the 
ilelta,  feiUiateil  near  tbe  mouth  of  Um  Bmral  Canal 
whidi  ommeeteii  th«  Nile  with  the  Bad  St*.  iJ» 
tbouf;h  not  immediutely  ti|>i)n  the  CQMt,  hot  iwfhr 
due  N.  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  Heroopdis  WM  of  suN 
ficient  importance,  as  a  tradin<;  statioOf  to  confer 
its  nuM  upon  the  wm  of  the  Sea  ^H^wo. 
Xi'ttjt  Knkxot,  Ptol.  r.  17.  ^  1)  whidi  nins  np  the 
K<ypluiu  iiuunlaixl  jls  lar  as  Arhinoi-  {Sutz)  (jk&K- 
my  'llfMi«N'>  (Theuphr&st.  II'uL  Plant,  iii.  8.) 
It  WAS  the  capital  of  the  Noiikw  Herti-ijiolitcs  or 
Aniinuites.  (Urelli,  Itucr.  LaL  no.  516.)  The 
raim  of  HeroopoUs  an  rtill  viMUe  at  Alm-Keytcheid. 
(Ch.inii<.Hi.'ii.  L'F.fjypte,  vd.  ii.  p.  88.)    [W.  B.  D.] 

UEUUOl'OLriES  SINUS.  [Ukroofous; 
AlUtttcim  Smt^a,  pi  183,  a.] 

HERrKI>ITA'XI.  r^'^iRKTANiA]. 

HBRULl.  KKULl,  AEKULl  ('E>>vAoi,%ievXo<, 
Al^miAei,  alM>  *EAovpe(,  'EAov^i,  and  iUAoi^i; 
Etym.  Maj;.  $.  v.  *EAou^«),  a  German  tribe  first 
mentioned  atnonir  thcdothic  nations  whon  these  l.ntter 
liad  e<>t.ib]i.<«lieJ  themselves  on  the  ivrXh  coo^t  of  the 
Euxine,  in  the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  Claudius. 
(Trel)ell.  Poll.  Cnllirn.  13,  Claud,  (i,  12.)  Z«*simas 
(i.  41)  calls  tliein  Scythians.  Until  that  time  the 
Heruli  had  been  independent,  and  were  only  alied 
with  the  (loths;  but  Hermsnric,  the  kinp  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  after  defeating;  them  in  a  bloody  battle, 
fodneed  then  |e  tbe  condition  «f  subjects.  ( Jornaad. 
lU'  Rib.  CeLAIS*')  The  country  on  the  Euxine  was 
not  the  oh^nial  Mat  of  the  Heruli,  aojr  moce  tlum 
it  was  the  original  country  of  tbe  Gotht;  and  thia 
is  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that|  not  long 
afterwards,  llmili  togeUier  with  Chaviones  invaded 
tbe  wnetetu  parts  of  the  Roman  erofHre,  and  appo- 
fentljr  aettled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Batavi; 
fir,  in  the  reipn  of  Vuleiitiniftn,  they  are  mentioned 
tOf^ether  with  Uatavi  ait  en;;aged  in  tlie  st^rvii'e  of 
Borne  against  the  Alemanni.  (Aram.  Marc  xx.  4, 
XXV.  10.  xxvii.  1,  8.)  Afterwards  we  find  them 
even  fighting  in  Britain;  and  it  i«  possible  that  the 
700  Henili  who  with  tbshr  ehlpe  wngtA  tbe  coaate 

of  Galiratand  Cant.nhria,  were  advent  ur  nis  iloscmd- 
ante  of  the  Heruli  who  had  crossed  over  into  Bri- 
tain.  (Mameit.  Awiy.  IfioxMR.  9,  7;  Annn.  MarB. 

xxvii.  1.  S;  ,*^illon.  Apollin.  FpUt.  viii.  9.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Huns  invaded  Europe  from  the  e»st, 
the  Heroll  eetabUsbed  in  tbe  noitb  of  the  Enzine,  in 
conjunction  with  othi-r  triU>s,  as  the  Turcilingi  and 
Bugii,  joine<l  Attila  (Paul.  Diac.  IlisL  MUc.  p.  97) 
and  followed  his  army  into  U.-iul:  but  8ubse<]uenlly 
the  Heruli  allied  them.selvcs  with  other  (utuihi) 
tribes,  and  assi^te*!  in  breakinp  the  ]K>\M'r  of  iho 
Huns;  and,  in  CfHijunction  with  the  1  ui-ciluigi,  Sciii, 
and  Bngii,  and  commanded  by  CKhmcer,  who  is 
ftvlc"!  kins  of  the  Heruli,  thev  uvprthrew.  in  A.  i>. 
476,  the  Western  empire.  (Jonund.  46,  50;  Paul. 
Diae.  J7iiK.£oN9o6.{.  19.)  After  the  power  of  tbe 
Huns  was  hmken,  about  A.D.  480,  a  larjre  bixly  of 
Heruli  established  a  considerable  empire  on  tbe  Da- 
nnbe.  or  nrtber  abont  the  up[jer  oohtm  of  the  Theiu, 
as  the  l)ank.<i  of  the  Danube  wer«  in  the  hands  of 
the  Rugii,  Longobardi,  and  Gepidae.  The  second  of 
.these  tribes,  however,  soon  became  snbject  to  tbe 
HeralL  {VUa  &  Severini.  24:  PriK-op.  U.  (7.ii.  14.) 
The  great  power  of  the  Henili  iu  tho.so  parts  h  at- 
tested by  the  fut't  that  Theodoric,  the  Ostn^otb, 
aolidtad  tbdr  alliance  afafaMt  tbe  Fnob^  declMiiv 
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their  kinyr  his  son  In  arms.  (Ca.<iiod.  Var.  iii.  3.  ir. 
2.)  But  about  a.  d.  512  tbe  Longobardi,  impatieflft 
to  bear  tbe  mie  of  tbe  HeraK  may  hagtr^  aMo.ia 
anns  agaii.-t  tlifm,  and  almost  destroyed  them.  Tls 
snrrivon,  alter  wandering  about  for  aooie  time,  taraed 
aeufliwawl,  wbere  aunw  iMdved  aattleoMHte  viAm 
the  Roman  dominions;  while  others,  dbidainin^,  it  is 
said,  to  seek  tbe  protection  of  the  Easteni  empin, 
migrated  northward,  and  established  theuisclres  ia 
Scandinavia.  (Procop.  J?.  (/.  ii.  14,  15;  Jornaad 
de  Jii-b.  Cel.  12.)  Those  Heruli  who  ba<l  re- 
ceived settlements  in  lower  Panotaua  rESXiai>*«>i  s 
daagenma  and  unnJy  horde,  in  c<ia8ei|MBea«f  wbicb 
they  were  severely  cha-sti-oetl  by  the  emperwra  An»- 
sta:>ius  and  Justinian,  under  the  latter  of  whooi  tixr 
adopted  tbe  Cbrietiaa  relifioB.  Abo«t  the  mm 
time  thev  murderf  l  tlirir  own  kinir  <Kh<  n.  .-ir«d  th«« 
petitioned  Justinian  to  appoint  another  kiag,  while 
they  addrmed  a  mnibr  icqneel  te  their  bMtbna  ia 
Scjindinavia.  Justinian  puve  tli'  th  .i  kiu^r  SuArtua, 
and  soon  after  Todasius  was  recommeoded  by  the 
Scandinavian  Hemli.  After  tbe  expafaicB  cf  8ww 
tua,  the  greater  part  of  tlu'se  rannMnian  Heruli,  ki 
on  by  Tod.isius,  emigrated  and  joined  the  Gepidar; 
but  a  minority  remained  l>ehind  and  faithful  to  the 
empire,  ao  that,  in  the  war  against  the  ( iepi<lae,  Hfc 
nili  were  arrayed  .n:^ain».t  Henili.  Henceforth  tbeat 
fierce  warriurs  dL^tiuguiahed  themselves  in  the  was 
of  tbe  Eastern  empire  againat  the  OMrofolba  ■ 
Italy,  as  wr-ll  as  in  the  wars  which  were  carried  ea 
at  that  time  in  Asia  and  Africa.  (Frooop.  B.G.a. 
11,  18,  M.  itL  18.  iv.  S6,  28, 31,  B.  Pen.  L  \t, 
14,  ii.  24,  2.'->,  n.  Vimihl.  ii.  4,  17.)  Dur'nr  tW 
wars  the  Heruh  were  distinguished  fac  their  boid- 
neis  and  bravery;  bat  their  babitf  and  eaatone  a^ 
p^-ar  to  have  been  of  a  very  barbarous  character,  fat 
they  are  said  to  have  pot  to  death  the  aged  and  the 
hick,  that  they  might  not  be  a  burden  upon  the 
otben,  an<l  t^)  have  roqnired  of  e^-ery  widow  to  mabi 
away  with  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband. 

In  regard  to  the  country  originally  inhabited 
the  Heruli,  before  they  appeared  in  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea.  nothing  sati^facto^.•  can  lie  said.  J<^- 
nandes  is  inclined  to  believe  them  to  have  come,  Uk» 
tba  Getfw,  ftem  Seandbaria;  winle,  aeeetdhg  te 

M.miertinus  {Pnnfgyr.  Sfaxim.  4)  and  .*iii'r:-:i 
Apollinaris  {^Ep.  viii.  9),  it  would  seem  tiuu  their 
original  abodee,  like  tiMoe  of  tbe  Gotha,  were  m  tba 
roji-st  of  the  Baltii-,  on  the  east  of  the  Vistula.  Tb^ 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  onsettled  liocvka,  and  Be 
have  sought  warlike  oocnpations  wherever  tliey  woe 
to  be  found ;  hence  tbcf  appear  in  tbe  mont  ^«4aot 
parts  of  the  Uoman  empire,  from  the  moatli  of  the 
Danube  to  that  of  the  Khine:  they  probably  did  not 
acquire  the  character  of  a  compact  nation  xintil  th^ 

'  sfttlfil  on  the  banks  of  the  l>.in!iN^  or  the  TLtis$. 

I  (Coinp.  Lattiam,  Fjtiltg.  to  lac.  Germ.  pp.  xdv. 
fol.)  [I^  &] 

I  HESBON  (•E(r»g(5r.  LXX.,  Hesyrh.;  'Eac-ffcir. 
EuseL  (hum.:  Etk.  'ZcffttAf^ 'EvacCMrivts,  Jaditik^ 
T.  15;  Xoir^MSr  Xwrxifif*;  I  Jtfoee.  t.  S6,  SC: 
Ilfthan,  iriuhtn),  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hebrews,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  parallel  with  Jencbi^ 
nearly  midway  between  tiie  riven  Jabbok  aadl  AfBHk 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Moabites,  but  had  bmi 
wrested  from  them  by  their  northern  neighbours  the 
Amorites  a  short  time  before  the  arri%'al  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Aegypt.  {Sumberg,  xxL  23 — S$;ceapk. 
Ewald,  Cifsch.  drs  VoUrs  Ifi-fid.  vol.  ii.  p.  212.) 
At  that  time  it  was  the  capital  of  Sihun,  the  Aoio- 
ritidi  cbieftidii  who  *'R^ioHMUN».'*(JVMlM^ 
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3txi.  21".:  fhiif.  ii.  9;  Josh.  iit.  10.)  It  boloiiiro<l  to 
the  tnU;  ut  Htul>cn  (^Numbert^  xxxiL  37 ;  Joth.  xiii. 
I7);  b«t,  M  it  WM  on  tiM  oadhiM  orCkid^  b  mid». 

times  assipiod  to  the  latter  tribe  (Josh.  xxi.  30 ; 
1  Cknm.  vi.  81).  Whan  the  ten  tribes  were  carrini 
oO;  Baibon  Ml  into  the  hmda  oftlM  MnUtes,  and 

it  iaantion'  <!  ]>••  ihc  prophets  in  their  denanriations 
•Itdint  that  people.  (^Is.  xv.  4;  J«r.  xlviii.  2.  34,  45.) 
Under  Idog  Alesander  Janinras  it  was  again  recic- 
OMd  as  a  Jewish  city.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  15.  §  4.) 
Ptolnnj  17)  mentions  it  under  tiic  name  Esbuta 
i'Etftodra%  ani  the  "  Arabes  Esbonitae  "  of  Tliny 
(v.  li)  inu.st  be  referred  to  this  pkce.  Kum  IiIuh 
and  Jcrotiif  ( <>uom.)  speak  of  it  as  a  place  of  .some 
coniiequeiiw  in  tiieir  day,  under  the  name  of  K.>liiw 
(jEoiovs),  at  a  distance  of  20  M.  P.  from  the  river 
Jordan.  There  is  a  coin  of  the  etnpcror  Nero,  with 
the  epigraph  HE£BA,  tiie  type  a  female  figure 
with  •  craini  and  palm.  (Miomiet,  Stf/ptfamt^  rol. 
viii.  p.  R'lt  the  best  known  are  the  coins  of 

CmntcalU,  with  the  type  a  temple  of  Aittarte,  or  a 
•*  Dens  Lonw"  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  the  epi- 
praph  ECBOT.  (Eckhet,  vol.  iii.  p.  5()3;  Mionncl, 
vol.  T.  p.  585.)  It  occors  in  the  list  of  the  Eparchies 
of  Arabia  under  the  name  of 'Etffsvs.  (Bebnd,  NoiU. 
Vet  Ecclet.  p.  S18),  bat  is  in»  mantioned  by  Hie- 
roclcs,  though  a  irdXit  'EffffoDrro**'  occurs  in  the 
Act.H  (if  the  Council  of  Clialcedun.  Under  the  name 
of  Chotban  it  became  the  metropoUa  «f  i^Btlta. 
(Abii-l-fedi,  Tub.  Sf/r.  p.  11.) 

The  region  of  the  U  Wy  Hcsban  wa^i  first  visited 
in  nodem  times  by  Leetzen  (Zach's  Monad.  Cbrr. 
xviii.  p.  431),  then  by  Burkhardt  (Trnr.  p.  365), 
and  afterwards  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (JTrao.  p.  47 1). 
TiMa  hrtter  writers  spealc  of  the  **raiDa  nnfaiteiw 
estinsr,  and  the  only  p<w)I  tlicy  saw  too  in.Hignificjint " 
for  the  fish  •ponds"  famuiu  in  Hebrew  poetgr. 
(CMLtB.4.)  NeardwtwtirtllageorinMmMV 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Hesbon,  where  there  are  some 
wells  excavated  in  the  rock,  a  mined  castle,  and  a 
large  cistern,  which  only  requires  to  be  cleared  of 
the  mUbiah  to  be  still  available.  (Clliny,  fqpet/. 
EuphraL  vol.  i.  p.  516.) 

(Behmd,  PakMtina,  vol.  ii.  p.  720;  Iloseninttller, 
HamOkmh  der  BibL  AlL  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  260;  Von 
Raumcr,  Palestma,  p.  253;  Winer,  BiblUches  Real- 
itvrttrlmch,  s.  v.;  Bitter,  ErdJamikt  vol.  xv.  pp. 
114.  143,  574.  &C.)  [E.B.J.] 

HKSPE'RIA.  [Itaiia] 

HESPE'RIDES  or  HE  Sl^KKIS  (  E^rwcpKfr,  'Eff- 
wv^f),  afterwaidt  BERBNPCE  (B«p«rijn|:  Bern 
Ghtizi,  Rti.),  the  westeniinost  city  of  tlie  Cyrcoaic 
Pentapoliii,  stood  Just  outside  the  E.  extremit/  of  the 
Gnat  Syrtis,  on  a  promootory  called  ftendopenias, 
and  near  the  river  Lathon.  It  Kecms  to  hare  derived 
its  name  from  the  f«incy  which  found  the  fabled 
Ganlera  of  the  Hesperides  in  the  fertile  terraces  of 
Cyrenaica ;  and  Scylax  distinctly  mentions  the  garden.^ 
and  the  Uke  of  the  Ile^jwrides  in  this  nei;;hb<mrhoiid, 
where  we  also  find  a  people  called  Ile^peridae,  or,  as 
Hcfadaltta  namaa  them,  Euesperidae.  lu  hiKtorical 
impi>rtance  dates  fn)m  the  rvipn  of  the  rtoletnics 
and  it  was  then  named  Bereuioe  after  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  III.  EoeigelflP.  It  had  a  krge  population 
of  Jews,  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  810;  M-b.  i  8;  Plin.  v. 
5;  bolin.  27, 54;  Ammian.  Marc,  xxiu  16;  Steph.  B. 
9. 9.  *E0««plv;  Hierocles,  p.  733,  wh««  tba  name  is 
3«poy'ncij;  SUifliatm.  p.  446.  BtpyiKis;  /tin.  Ant.  p. 
67,  Benxiice;  Tab.  Peut.,  Bernicide;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  4, 
fiiL  15.  §  3.)  Having  been  greatly  reduced  hy  thiU 
dadins  df  cflmmareiii  importanea  and  those  nvagm 
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I  of  the  barb.iri.tns  which  were  aoSSTcrely  felt  by  alt 
the  cities  uf  liie  IVnlapolis  [CtbbkaicaJ,  it  was 
(brtified  anew  by  Justinian,  who  also  adorned  it  with 
batlis.  (Procop.  >ie  Acdif.  vL  12.)  Its  name  in  sotnc- 
timee  as  an  epithet  for  Cyieoaica,  in  the  form  of 
the  adjectifn  Bemuds.  (SL  Itat.  liL  t4»;  Lueap, 
ix.  524:  Beechev,  Delli  C  lla,  Pvlio.  Barth.)  fP&] 

UlslSPE'RlDUM  HOKTI.  [IIh.sruuDJcs.1 

HESPBltlDUM  LACUS.  [IIkspsrido.] 

HE'SrERIS.  [IIk^ii;i;ii)Ks.] 

HESI'E'KIUM  PKOMO.NTUKIL M.  [LinY.\.] 

HESSUS  {^Hw6sx  EtJL'Hirfftoi),  a  t^mn  of  the 
Locri  OzoUe,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  on  the  road  to  N:in{«rtii'«.  lu  exact  .'•itc  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  represented  by  the  Hel- 
lenic'remains  at  Vithari  or  Poljfpdrtu.  (lliLO.  iii. 
101;'  Steph.  B.  a. Lmks^  AMerw  Qrmee,  M  iL 
p.  6200 

HRTHICULUlf.  [BnUTm.] 

HETRU'KIA.  [ErniRiA.] 

HEXI.  rSaxrrAM;M.] 

HIBEHNUL  [InnME.] 

HICE'SIA.    [Akoi.iak  In.su^b.] 

U1'£RA  ('I«f»<^),  the  nauio  uf  several  islands. 

1.  One  of  the  Aegatec.   [Akoates,  No.  1.] 

2.  One  of  the  Aeolian  or  lifaman  iahnda. 

[AkOLIAK  IXSt'I.AR.] 

3.  An  ishuMl  clot>e  to  Calanreia,  to  which  it  is 
now  united.  [Cai^ukkia.] 

4.  A  small  island  between  Then  and  Thenain 

[TllERA.] 

HI  ERA  SYCAMINUS  ('IcpA  SaM^uMW,  Ptol. 

iv.  5.  §  74;  -ivKiiuvot,  PhikjstraL  VU.  AptlL  vL 
2;  Piiu.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  /t  Awtom.  pi  162),  the  south- 
em  frontier  town  of  the  Regie  Dodeeaseboenns. 

[AhmiioiMA.]  The  island  Tarhomjisr)  liad  been 
the  original  boundary;  but  the  Romans  extended  it 
aenthwaiid  to  HienuTcaminos.  Here  ApoUoidtu  of 
Tyana  (Philostmt.  /.  c.)  found  one  of  those  African 
markets  in  which  wares, — gold,  linen,  ivory,  and 
gums,  — are  exposed  for  sale,  while  the  buyers  and 
m  ]I<  rs  kept  apart  from  eadi  other  until  each  party 
liad  dejxisitcd  a  satLsfactorv  equivalent.  Hiera 
Sycamiiios  ia  now  prokibly  represented  by  Wa/iy 
McJiarrakah,  where  the  ruins  of  a  temple  are  still 
vi^ib!e.  The  diNtaiice  l)elwwn  Syene,  tlip  N.  bound- 
ary of  this  district,  and  WatUf  Muhurrakoh  (720 
stades  —  12  odioeni  aaQO  ndlss),  Civourx  this  sup- 
pocsition.    Ut.  22°  N.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIERA'CON  Antot^  p.  167)  or  THEBA- 
CON  (JVot  Imp.\  was  a  castle  of  Upper  Egypt,  n- 
tuated  on  the  right  bank  of  tbs  Mile.  Here,  in  KNiman 
times,  was  quartered  the  odKn  prima  of  the  Lusita- 
tthm  ansiliariea.  It  stood  neany  midway  botweon 
the  W.  extremityof  Hons  Alaba.stritC3<  and  the  city  of 
LycopolLs  lat.  27®  15'  N.  Uierscon  ('I*p<Uitfr  trt^i;, 
Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  36)  is  to  be  distinguiMhcd  from  Hiera- 
compolis  ('Icpcbrwr  iroAir,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  817),  which 
was  S.  of  'riiclH-?*,  laL26''4'  N.,  nsarly  opposite  the 
town  of  Kill  uliuia.  [W.  B.  D.j 

niERATOLIS  ('l*p(C»oAit:  FAh.  'Upairohinity, 
1.  A  (i>n«-iiii.nible  town  in  I'hrygin,  vltuatc  l  ufxin  a 
height  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  ^laeaiider,  about 
five  miles  north  of  Laodioda,  and  on  the  road  from 
Ajttimeia  to  Sardis.  It  wrus  probably  fouiKled  by  the 
Greeks,  though  we  have  no  record  of  tiie  time  or 
dfcnmslaneas  of  its  ibnndation.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  warm  springs  and  its  IMut'iniuin,  to  whidi 
two  drenmatances  it  apjM^ars  to  have  owed  its 
sanctity.  The  warm  springs  fitrmsd  staUutitea  and 
incnslationsk  (Strab^  xiii.  p.  629;  Vitmv.  viii.  S.) 

3  y4 
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openinpr.  fr<»m  wliich  a  jrf'pliitic  vapour  arose,  which 
poinoniHl  any  one  who  iiihaied  it,  with  the  excfjition 
of  the  Galli,  who  Wfe  laid  to  bare  rect-iveil  no  injury 
from  it;  but  it  nppoarn  to  have  lo-st  its  [Kiisoniiij;  in- 
fluence in  the  time  of  Ammianua.  (Strab.  /.  c;  Piia. 
ii.  93. 8. 9S;  DtoQ  Can.  IsfHi.  97 ;  Amm.'Uare.  ndS. 
6.)  Tlic  wat«>rs  fif  Hipra[ioli.s  Wfn>  much  used  for 
dyeiog.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  630.)  Among  the  deities  wor- 
sbippeA  in  Hienipolia  the  Qraat  Mother  of  the  Oodi  is 
<  i  i.illv  n:imo<l.  (Tlin.  ii.  93.  s.  9">.)  TIu-r'  was  ii 
(Jbmtian  chord)  in  this  town  as  early  as  the  tiiue 
oTSt  Paal.  {Colm,  13.)  At  a  later  tinw  It 
elaimM  the  title  of  metrofioli.'>  of  riir>-}:ia.  (Hierocles, 
pi,  665,  with  WeMseline's  mites.)  It  was  the  birth 
plare  of  tlif  philtwipher  Kpirtetus.  The  ruins  of 
Hierapili-,  .in-  ^itailt<><^  at  i»n  nninhabited  place 
cnllt'd  Pnmliul.-kith  fsi.  Tln-v  mv  of  cunsiih'r.iMf 
extent,  and  have  been  visited  and  descriLed  by  several 
motlem  tniTeller8,who  have  abo  nolioed  the  stahurtitcs 
and  incru.stafiotis  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Chandler 
hpcaka  of  a  clitf  as  one  entire  incruiitation,  and  de> 
flcribesit  as  **  n  immense  froaen  easeade,  tfaesnrfoce 
wavy,  as  of  watttT  at  once  fixod,  or  in  i's  headlong 
courM  suddenlj  petrified."  (See  the  1  ravels  of  iV 
ooeka,  Chandler,  ArottdeU,  Leake,  UaraUtoo,  and 
Fdloires.) 


oonr  or  imuupous  w  raxmuk, 

2  A  dty  of  Cilicia,  known  only  firoDi  eeim,  ftwm 
which  however  we  learn  that  it  waj»  situ.nted  upm 
the  rivtr  PyTamu-s  (^IfpoKoKiruv  twv  irpos  Tlv- 
pAit^t  see  bdow).  The  name  of  this  city  b  always 
written  Hipro})oliH,  whil.>  that  of  Piirygia  is  Htera- 
pnlia.  From  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  this 
Cilician  town  hy  the  ancient  writera,  Eckhel  con- 
jectures tint  it  is  a  mnrc  recent  name,  and  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  Name  place  as  Meparsus,  since  we  find 
Vi\m  the  eoina  of  the  latter  Vltyapemv  «^ 
ni^r    (  Hckhd,  vol.  liL  PL  67.) 


COIX  OF  IIIERAPOI.I8  1»  aUCIA. 

niEllA'i'OM.S  {'U^>k  t.Ja.i).  the  Sacred  City- 
of  Cyrrhcstica  in  >»yna,  bitualod  on  the  high  roi^] 
fruni  Antioch  to  Mesopotamia,  24 11.  P.  to  the  W.  of 
the  Euphrates  and  36  M.  1'.  to  the  S\V.  of  Zeugma 
(Veut.  Tab.)f  2^  days'  journey  from  Beroea,  and  5 
days*  from  Antioch  (Zosira.  in.  12). 

Hicr.np.li>.  or  ni.  io|,.,li.s  a.s  it  i:i  calleil  always  on 
coins  and  in  btepiiaiius  of  liyiautium,  obtained  its 
Bellenio  name  from  Seleuens  Nicator  (Aelian,  JJ.  A. 
siL  S),  oiring  to  the  dreamstanct  of  Bahbtgb 


HIERAPOLIB. 

(^Bafieimj),  as  it  was  called  by  the  natma,Win|t  At 

chief  beat  of  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  rtidd*^*" 
AxLarte,  or  personificatiou  of  llie  (iiasaiTe  powers  ts 
Nature.  (Lodtn,     JDlen       c.  L) 

"  Bambycen  qxuie  alio  nomine  Ilierapolb  «uinan 
Syria  vero  Magog,  ibi  pradigiosa  Atargatis,  Gnerii 
antam  Deecelodiota^ooitwv*  Pita. 19.  SOtgimi 
h>c.)  has  in  his  text  "  Mabop,"  which  is  the  comet 
rcaiiing,  and  appears  in  the  Oncntal  foma  Maa* 
bcdj "  ( Jaabert,  G^off.  dEdnm,  voL  iL  ppi  IS8,  IS5)i 
"  Manbesja,""Manbe5jum''C'*><^halt«n8.  VUaSoiaJ.\ 
"Menlia,"  "Manba"  (Schuiteiis,  index  Gtogr), 
"Manbejy  "  (Abi>-|.f«ia,  Tab.  Syr.  p.  128),  and  the 
modem  name  Kani  Bambuckt,  or  Btiguh  Mwtkti^ 
Under  the  Seleucidae.  from  its  central  |>v-icion  W 
tween  Antioch  and  Selenceia  on  tlte  drliA  4>f  t£« 
Ticris,  it  became  a  gnat  emporiam.  Strabo  (an. 
ji.  748)  ha.s  {riven  an  interestine  amiunt  of  tb*  j*^ 
tiiige  of  the  cjiravans  from  Syria  tu  Si^lcoceia  aaii 
Babykn;  the  cuufusion  of  Edessa  and  Hicnpafii  is 
an  error  prrl*l.ly  of  the  tn»n.«crib<T  (c«Tnp.Grosknid, 
ad  luc).  Craasua  plundered  the  rich  tem^  of  tki 
geddeei,  who  prasiaed  ewer  the  elencnlB  af  n^He 
and  the  productive  .seeds  of  things  and  seized  i|M 
the  treasuresi  which  it  took  several  d^y»  tamq^ 
and  esaminsL  And  it  waa  here  tikat  wm  iD  em 
befel  him.  (Plot.  Crass.  17.) 

Under  Cooatantine,  Uierapniis  became  the  capital 
of  the  new  province  Enphratensis.  (MalaL  Ckrm.  xiit 
p.  317.)  Julian,  in  his  Persian  campaif^  apfafetil 
liierapolia  as  the  rendetvoiLs  fir  the  K4.>man  trw^ 
before  their  passage  of  the  £uphr%te».  lie  has  p^m 
an  account  of  his  march  to  it,  which  took  npiw 
days,  in  a  letter  to  l.ihanius  (  }  p.  xxvii,),  aad  rf- 
maincd  there  three  days,  at  the  houae  ot'  Sa|«ter,  s 
distinguished  popil  of  lambUchoa.  Aft  Hierapob 
one  of  those  unlucky  sign.s  which  Ammiaiius  , 
2.  §  6)  has  so  carefully  recorded,  took  place  at  lui 
eotnnoe  faito  the  towa  (Conp.  Gibhea,  o.  zxir;  U 
Beau,  Bas  F.tnpire,  vol.  iii.  \.  r)S.) 

With  the  establishnteiit  of  Christianity,  Hterapdk 
recovered  its  andent  inffigenons  Syrian  name,  bet 
liv^t  it.s  hpleii  lour  and  magnificence  by  the  dowiAl 
of  the  old  worship  (a.D.  540).  Buzes.  wl  JO  com- 
manded doring  the  absence  of  BcUsariu.s  in  the  hsA, 
oonoentrated  his  forces  at  Hierapolis,  but  il  mif 
escajied  being  pillaL'ci  hy  Ciiosrt-es  by  the  payiiMt 
of  tribute.  (Piwop.  B.  J',  ii.  6;  Gibbon,  c  xiii.;  Lc 
Bean,  vol  ix.  p.  19.) 

A.  D.  1068  it  was  mptured  hy  the  empprnr  B> 
manus  Diogenes,  in  his  valiant  etlorts  to  re»iA  tW 
progress  of  the  IWka.  (Zonar.  ^  ii  p.  979;  U 
Beau,  Vol.  xiv.  jt  472.) 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  tJus  artide 
to  trace  the  comeedon  between  BambgreeeB^'BaB- 
bycina  urb->,"  I^  iinhy^  ils  copiis  gaudem,**  piyl  the 
introduction  of  the  aiik-worm  froui  tlM  Ka$t ;  mnct 
cariooB  information  on  thia  point  will  be  found  in 
liitter  (Erdhaukj  voL  x.  pp.  1056 — 1062). 

The  ruins  of  this  city  were  first  di-<  overtd  aad 
described  by  Manndrell  {Journal,  p.  204)  and  by 
Pococke  (7'rar.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  166).  Bat  it 
not  till  the  jicnod  of  I'olonfl  Chc«iney'a 
tlial  the  jK*sitiou  wim  accurately  fixed. 

At  a  distance  of  1 6  milei  W.  by  &  of  the 
of  KiiV-at  eth-fjm,  at  about  600  feet  aV>ovr  tii--  Ka- 
pb rates,  the  rums  of  Uierapolis  occupy  the  centre  of 
a  rocky  phdn,  when,  by  itainlalBd  poiiiiea,  the  city 
must  not  only  hn^c  been  deprived  of  mjining  water, 
but  hkewise  of  every  advantage  which  was  lika^  te 
cnato  and  mmrfa  •  1 ' 
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Some  rained  mosquM  and  tqpMra  Saracenic  towers, 
wit  h  the  retnninft  of  its  Barroondinf;  wdU  and  ditches, 
iiuurk  Uie  Itniits  of  the  Muslim  cttj,  within  whkh 
mn  ftor  lar^t  cisterns,  a  fine  sarcopltaj^us,  and, 
ainon<;  other  nnrient  remains,  the  Mattimd  milia  of 
an  acrupolis  and  two  temples. 

Of  Um  naaller,  the  incksun  and  portions  of 
seren  eohrntis  nMiiain ;  but  it  seems  to  possess  Utile 
intcrast  cwnpared  with  the  larger,  which  maj  hare 
ba«i  that  «(tl»^7iiaB<*  Oman  eTHMtM*  Among 
tlM  nmaiH  «f  tha  Utter  are  Kome  fragments  of 
HMMnfft  atdiilMtiin^  not  nnhke  the  A^jptian,  and 
II  mnhm  tarn  ana  aide  of  •  ^"""^ 
over  which  are  scattered  the  dlina  af  OPlliniaa  and 
capitaU  displaying  the  kitus. 

A  Uttie  wajr  to  the  W.  of  tlia  walb  tbera  b  an 
nxtaoaiTa  nacnpolis,  which  contains  nutny  Turkijih, 
with  some  Papvii,  Seljukian,  and  Sjmc  txtmbs ;  the 
last  having  so.nc  ahnost  illegible  insoripUona  in  the 
•ndant  character.  (Chcsney,  Exped.  EuphrcU. 
voL  i.  p.  5 If).)  Ilienipolis  was  the  e<xieMa>tital 
tnetropulis  of  the  province  Kuphratcii^is.  (Neale, 
HuL  of  ML  Ckmrck,  toL  L  p.  134.) 

Eckhel  (vol  iiL  p.  261)  has  noticed  the  fact, 
that  the  coins  of  Uierapolis  copy  the  type  of  those 
«f  AMioeha  they  are  Caleadd,  aatonanwna,  and  im- 
{irrial,  rangjlf  fima  ^^^jan  to  tha  d<fer  and  yonnger 
Fhilip.  LK.  B.  J.] 

HIERAPYTNA  ('If^khrwri^,  fltiab.  fa.  p.  440, 
X.  pp.  472,  475;  Plui.  ir.  20;  'Uf^  ninya,  Ptol. 
iii.  17.  §  4,  where  some  MSS.  have  Htrpa; 
Steph.  U.;  Inscrip.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  395;  'Upd^vivn, 
I)i..n  Ca.s.s.  xxxvi.  8;  Hierocl.  'l*pd  [IvSro,  SUuiiatm. ; 
Hiera,  Prut.  Tab^,  a  town  of  Crete,  of  whicli  Strabo 
(L  c)  says  that  it  stood  in  tlie  narrowest  {iurt  of  the 
iaknd,  eppoaitn  iliioa»  Hiarapytnu,  according  to 
the  Coast-JcsiTib^  r,  was  180  sta»lia  from  liiennus, 
which  agrees  with  the  disUnce  of  20  M.  P.  assigned 
to  U  bj  tin  PantiBKer  TaUa.  It  waa  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  and  its  foundation  w:ls  ascribed  to 
the  Corybantisi;  it  bore  the  successive  names  of 
Cyrha,  Pytna,  Camtrns,  and  Hiiimprtnn.  (Stnb.  p. 
47S;  Staph.  B.  «.  r.)  From  an  inaeription  pn  - 
■erved  amon?  the  Oxford  marbka,  it  apueare  that 
tlie  Uierapytnians  were  at  ona  thna  alUad  witb  the 
migUMoriiiK  oHy  of  Priiinsus.  (BSckh,  Corp.  In- 
mrip.  Graec.  w.  '2:»:)6;  llikk.  A'reto,  vol  iii.  p. 
472.)  Traces  of  this  city  have  been  found  at  the 
raiift  nf  rrr-^r*^  (Pkahlaj,  TWir.  vol.  i.  p. 
S7I.)  Thpr«>  nro  b^>th  autonomous  and  imperial 
coins  belonging  to  Hierapytna;  the  symbol  on  the 
ftcmr  k  gmnlly  a  pahn  tna.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 


HTERASUS  FL.  (^Uparrnt.  Ptol  iii.  R.  §  4),  a 
river  of  Dacia,  which  has  been  identitied  with  the 
TkASAvnm  (Ttapayr<(f,  Uerod.  ir*  48 ;  Sdnfin-ik, 
Ain.4ft.roL  L p.506).  Pariuq^ d»  river  now  called 
ftret  [E.  IL  B.] 

HlfiRATISClf/Ktru,  Arrian,  Ind.  c  39),  a  tofirn 
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Jng  to  the  province  of  Persis,  on  an  island 
ftnoad  by  a  channel  from  a  river  ui  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  whole  country  in  its  immediate  neigh« 
bourhood  appears  to  hare  been  a  penuunla,  and  to 

have  borne  the  name  in  ancient  times  of  M«>ambria. 
It  Xb  not  ea.'sy  to  fix  its  exact  pwition;  but  it  cuuld 
not  have  been  far  from  the  modem  Abuthir.  (Vin- 
cent, I'f/ty.  o/ A'earcAiM,  v(»l.  i.  pwMOt)  [Y.l 

uiEiacus.  rjKKicHo.j 

HIBKOIIUX.  [Jonnanna.] 

HIKRON  ACRON  {'Uphv  &k(>oi';  fNiorura  Pro- 
montoriam),  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii. 
S.  §  6)  aa  tho  aanth-aaatara  paint  oT  tha  islands 

Carnsure  Point.  [R,  G.  L.J 

mivKO'PULi&  [fiiBRAPoua.] 
HIEROfiOTYMA.  [Jkritbalkm.] 

HILLEVIO'XK.S.  accordinir  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  tha 
general  name  for  all  the  inhabitants  uf  Siandinavia. 
The  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Tucitus,  who  (^Germ. 
44,  45)  dividaa  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinarui 
into  two  groufis,  called  Suiones  and  Sitmiet.  The 
Uillsvioncs  form  one  of  the  great  groups  into  which 
all  the  Gcnnan  tribaa  wwa  dividad.  (Comp.  Ob»* 

MANIA.)  [L.  S.] 

UlilELLA,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Sabiuea, 
mentioned  by  Virgll  in  tlia  aama  lina  with  Casperhi 

and  FiirnH.  (^Aen.  vii.  714.)  Accordin£j  to  Vibiiia 
Sequester  (p.  11.  OberUn),  it  was  a  river  in  tha 
neighbonrhood  of  Caspcria ;  and  if  thw  ia  not  a 
mere  liasty  inference  from  the  line  of  Virgil,  we 
may  probably  identify  it  with  a  small  stream  called 
Aia  or  I'AicL,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the 
N.  of  Atpra,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  afaont  10  milea 
from  that  town.  According  to  some  anthorities, 
thb  river  is  still  called  the  JmtiU,  but  this  name 
appears  to  have  ben  nnlmown  to  earlier  topogra- 
pher!*, and  is  prhaps  merely  a  piece  of  classical 
learning.  (Cluver.  Jtai.  p.  675;  Bnnsen,  in  the 
.4Hn.d/MfcroLvi.pu  no.)  [E.H.aj 

Ul'MERA  ('I,u/pa  :  EtA.  'lutpa'os,  Himcrcnsis, 
but  tlie  a^j.  Uuneraeus  :  near  Termini),  an  impor- 
tant Greek  dty  of  Sicily,  sitnated  on  tlw  N.  coast  of 
the  i>1anil.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  tl>e  sama 
name,  between  Panonnns  and  Cephakediom.  Thn- 
cydidea  aaya  it  was  the  only  Greek  dty  on  this  coast 
of  Sicily  (vi.  62.  vii.  58),  which  must  however  ba 
understood  with  reference  tmly  to  independent  ritips; 
Mylae,  which  was  al.M)  on  the  N.  coast,  and  certainly 
of  Grade  arifin,  being  a  dependency  of  Zands  or 
Mes.'*an;i.  All  authorities*  a;rrfe  that  Hiniem  wan  a 
colony  of  Zancle,  but  ihucydidoi  tells  lu  that,  with 
the  enJgrants  from  Zanda,  wlto  wars  of  Cliakidio 
ori^^in,  were  miiiL'lcil  a  number  of  Syracuitan  exiles,  tha 
consequence  oi  which  was,  that,  though  the  instita- 
tions  {v6nina)  of  tha  now  city  were  Chalddie,  ito 
diulwl  hail  a  mixture  of  Doric,  llie  found.ition  of 
lUmera  is  placed  snbsogoent  to  that  of  MyUe  (as, 
I  from  thilr  vdltivn  poaition,  might  naturally  laava 
been  expected)  both  by  Strabo  and  Sc}'mnus  Cbius  t 
its  date  is  not  mentioned  by  Thucrdides,  but  Dio- 
dorus  tells  us  that  it  had  existed  240  year^i  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  which 
would  fix  its  first  settlement  in  B.C.  648.  (Thuc.  vi. 
5  ;  Strub.  vi.  p.  272 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  289;  Diud.  xiii. 
62  ;  Uecat.  fr.  49  ;  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  13.)  Wo  hara  nty 
little  information  as  to  its  early  hisfnrv :  an  ol>- 
scure  notice  in  Aristotle  UiktL  iL  20),  from  which 
it  appaaia  tohara  al  ona  ti^fiillan  under  tlie  domi- 
nion of  tlie  tyrant  PhaLiri.s,  U'ing  the  only  mention 
we  find  of  it,  until  about  it.  v.  490,  when  it  afforded  a 
temporary  refuge  to  Scythes,  tyrant  «f  2SHKla^ 
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lib  apaUkm  fivm  the  htter  aij  (H«rad.  vi.  24). 

Ni)t  loni;  aftr-r  tins  ovout,  llitncra  fell  itself  uiidiT  the 
juke  of  a  despot  luuued  TeriUos,  who  sought  to  for- 
tify hb  po««r  hj  oontncthtg  m  dcM  alUiiiee  with 
Anaxilas,  at  that  time  niler  both  of  Rliegium  and 
Zancleu  But  Teriihis  was  unable  to  msist  the  j>ower 
of  Theron,  despot  of  Aj;nf;cntttm,  and,  being  expelled 
bj  him  from  Uimeim,  had  rraoone  to  the  assij$tance 
of  the  Carthaginians,  a  drcamst.inoe  which  Iwcaine 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  tii-bt  great  expedition 
•r  that  people  to  Sieilf,  B.C.  480.  (Id.  vii.  16.0.) 
Tlie  mrti;nituile  of  the  arTn.amcnt  sent  under  Haniilcnr, 
who  is  said  to  have  Unded  in  Sicily  with  an  anny  uf 
aOO,000  moo,  hi  itMlf  mfflcientljr  pnrm  that  the 
conquest  of  Himcra  was  rather  the  pa-text,  than  tlie 
object,  of  the  war :  but  it  ia  Ukeljr  that  the  growing 
power  of  that  eHy,  fai  tin  iimnedmte  neigfabenrhood 
of  tl»e  Carthapinian  settli  int  nts  of  Panormns  and 
Soloii  had  already  ^iven  umbrage  to  the  Utter  people. 
Henee  it  wo^i  a^ain^t  Hiineni  that  tlie  first  effivta  of 
nunikar  were  directed :  but  Theron,  who  had  thrown  1 
himself  into  the  citj  with  all  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand, was  able  to  maintain  its  defence  till  the  arriva] 
of  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  who,  notwithstanding  tiie  nu- 
merical inferiority  of  hiit  forces,  defeated  the  va.st 
anny  of  the  Carthaginians  witli  &ueh  slaughter  that 
the  battle  of  Himera  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily  as  worthy  of  cmipiirijon  with  the  contemporary 
victory  of  Solaiuis.  (Herud.  r'lL  166,  167  ;  Diod.  xi. 
SO— 8S;  Find.  /y*.  L  158.)  Tha  mm  fteling 
pnlMbly  gave  rise  tn  (ho  tnniition  or  belief,  that  both 
triumphs  were  achieved  on  tiie  very  same  dajr.  (Ue* 
Toi,  L  e.) 

This  great  victory  left  Theron  in  the  undisputed 
poseeesion  of  the  sovereignty  of  Uimerai  as  well  as  <rf 
that  of  Agrigentum ;  bat  he  appears  to  have  be- 
stowed his  principal  attention  u|i<>n  the  latter  city, 
and  consigned  the  goveniment  ot  Himcra  to  hiii  son 
Thimsydaeus.  But  the  young  man,  by  his  violent 
and  oppressive  role,  eooo  alisoated  the  minds  of  the 
citizens,  who  in  consequence  apj-hwl  for  relief  to  Hi- 
eron  of  Syracuse,  at  that  time  on  terms  of  hostihty 
with  Theron.  The  Syracosan  despot,  howovw,  io* 
ittead  of  lending  assistance  to  the  discontented  party 
at  Uimers,  betrayed  their  overtures  to  Theron,  who 
took  signal  rengeanoe  on  the  wrfbrtnnate  Hime- 

racans.  puttinc;  to  death  a  larf^e  nnm!>or  of  tlie  disaf- 
fected citiaeuii,  and  driving  others  iiito  exile.  ^Diod. 
xt.  4a.)  Shortly  after,  seeing  that  the  et^  had  raf- 
ferotl  preatly  fr>>in  the;*  severities,  and  that  its  po- 
pulation was  much  diminished,  be  sought  to  restore 
its  prosperity  by  establishing  there  a  new  body  of 
citinoSi  whom  he  collected  from  various  quarters. 
The  greater  part  of  these  new  colonists  were  of  Do- 
rian extraction ;  and  though  the  two  bodies  of  citizens 
were  blended  into  one,  and  c<mtinued  to  live  harmo- 
niously together,  we  find  that  from  this  peri«xl  Hi- 
mera became  a  Doric  city,  and  both  adopted  the  in- 
stttatkos,  and  followed  the  policy,  of  the  other  Dene 
ft.ate.s  uf  Sicily.  (Id.  xi.  49.)  This  settlement  seems 
to  have  taken  pUoe  in  b.c.  476*,  and  Uimera  coo- 

*  There  is  a  confusion  about  this  date;  f  ir,  tliouph 
Diodorus  rehues  the  circumstances  in  the  year  of 
Phaedon,  OL  LXXVL  I,  which  wrald  plam  it  in 
n.o.  476,  he  a<lils  that  the  mw  colony  Bubsisted  58 
years,  till  its  destruction  by  the  Carthtfinians,  which 
would  refer  It  to  the  year  466  B.a  TUi  hut  date 
(which  has  been  inadvertently  adopted  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, F.  //.  vol.  i.  p.  198)  is  clearly  incempatiblo  with 
the  fact  tliat  Theron  died  in  ii.c  472. 


himeba: 

timnd  anVfeet  to  Tftmn  Ua  hia  d«lh,  hi  471 : 

Thnisydaeus  n'taiuol  {►or>>e>>ion  o\  the  n  Ti-nrii'/.r 
for  a  very  short  time  after  the  decease  of  his  iuba, 
ami  Us  diAat  bf  Hieno  of  Syraeose  wm  spn&j 
followed  by  his  expulsion  both  front  Agrigertum  nd 
iiimera.  (Id.  xL  53.)  In  b.c  466  we  find  the  Hi- 
meraeans,  in  their  turn,  sending  a  force  to  aust  tk 
Syracnsans  in  tlirowing  off  the  yoke  of  Tbr»sTbala;; 
and,  in  the  general  .settlfun  Tit  of  artkim  which  fU- 
lowed  soon  after,  the  exiles  were  allowed  to  ntam  t> 
Himcra,  where  thej  appow  to  have  Kttled  qainh 
together  with  the  new  citizens.  (Id.  xi.  68.  76 1 
From  this  period  Diodorus  expressly  telb  u  tkt 
Himera  was  fiartmiate  enoogh  to  mofb  fnm  cM 
dissensions  (xi.  49),  and  this  good  govenKnent  rrrac 
have  secured  to  it  no  small  share  of  the  fnegasj 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Sicilian  citiia  in  gcmsd 
during;  the  succeeding  h.nlf-centurr. 

But  though  we  are  told  in  general  tons  tkt 
the  period  nhhh  eb^iied  fnm  thia  iw^ttlnmltf 
Himera  till  its  destroctioo  by  the  Caith^psini 
(b.  c  461 — 408),  was  one  of  peace  and  praiycri^. 
the  only  notices  we  find  of  the  city  dniii^  tfaisis> 
terval  refer  to  the  part  it  took  at  the  tune  cf  tix 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  415.    C>n  thit 
occasion,  the  Himeraeans  were  among  the  ^  b> 
promiao  tiicir  support  to  Syracuse:  beooe,  aha 
Ni(  ia-s  pmsented  hiinself  before  tlieir  port  with  tk 
Athenian  fleet,  they  altogether  refused  to  noew 
him  t  and,  ihortlj  afkar,  it  was  at  ffimamthitfOv. 
lippiis  landed,  and  from  whence  he  march-^i  :i.t« 
the  island  to  Syracaae^  at  the  head  of  a  turn  oon- 
poeed  in  great  part  of  KmenMaa  dtiaoM.  (Tkt. 
vi.  62,  vii.  1,  .^S  ;  DI.k!.  xiii.  4,  IJ.)    A  few  xtm 
after  thia  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  bm^  te 
a  sudden  and  ahmpt  terminatian  by  the  gnstGa^ 
thaginian  expedition  to  Sicily,  B.  c.  406.  Tbosgli 
the  ostensible  object  of  that  armament,  as  it  led 
been  of  the  Athenian,  was  the  support  of  the  Sig* 
tans  against  their  neighbours,  the  Seliountir^frt 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Carthaeiniarus  fnm 
the  first,  entertained  more  extensive  designs;  sad, 
immedUtely  aftw  the  destruction  of  Seltani,  Ihi> 
nibal,  who  commanded  the  expedition.  ha«tf  :.oi  'i 
turn  his  anns  against  Uimera.    That  city  was  ut- 
prepared  far  defenoe;  Hi  fbrtifleationt  wotef  lirtk 
strt'ii^'th.  hnt  the  citizens  made  a  dcnanli  nd^ 
tance,  and  by  a  vigorous  sally  inflirted  m/mt  hm 
on  the  Carthaginians  They  ware  at  fint  iippsrtii 
by  a  force  of  ab<)ut  4()0()  auxiliaries  from  Synfcm*, 
under  the  command  of  Diodes;  but  that  general  be- 
came seized  with  a  panic  fear  for  the  ssfetj  cf 
Syracuse  itself,  and  preciidtately  abandoned  Hintra, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  citizens  to  contend  ui^k- 
handed  against  the  Carthaginian  power.  The  icnk 
could  not  be  doubtfol,  and  the  city  w»  aoon  tskai 
by  storm  :  a  large  part  of  the  citizens  were  pit  to 
the  sword,  and  nut  less  titan  3000  of  them,  who  ui 
been  taken  priaonen,  were  pnt  to  death  hi  oold  blood 
by  Hannibal,  as  a  aacrifice  to  the  memory  of  kit 
grandfather  Hamikar,   (Diod.  xiiL  59—62 ;  Xoi. 
i7eatl.§37.)  Tha       heelf  waa  vtlvly  4s> 

stroyed,  its  buildings  rwnd  to  the  ground,  and  f^ffl 
the  temples  themselves  were  not  spared ;  the  Car* 
thaginiu  general  being  evidently  dearons  to  ebfie* 
rate  all  trace  of  a  dty  whose  name  was  aagchltl 

with  the  great  defeat  of  his  countrymen. 

Diodorus,  who  reUtes  the  total  destroctioo  «f 
Himera,  tells  us  ezpraaety  tliat  it  was  never  rebuilt, 
and  that  the  site  remained  uriinhjibittil  liownlohb 
own  times  (xi.  49).    It  i>ecuis  at  tir^t  ui  cooUaik- 
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tion  with  thin  stntt'mcnt.  that  he  clspwhore  includes 
the  Himeraeana,  as  well  att  the  SeliimutiDes  and 
AgAgealdam,  among  the  exiled  dtixeM  that  were 

alluwcd  bjr  the  treaty  mra  luiit^l  witli  Cnrtlirif^e,  in 
a.c.  405,  to  return  U>  their  huiii&s,  and  inhabit  their 
own  dtiai^ineMMli^  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage 
and  notlMlorimtlieir  fortitiratiotts.  (M.  xiii.  1 14.) 
And  it  MMm  clear  that  man/  of  them  at  hsatit 
avuled  tlwnMlTeB  of  this  penniaaioo,  w  ««  find  Hm 
Iliincracans  substequentl/  mentioned  among  the  states 
that  declared  in  favour  of  Dionysius,  at  the  com- 
mencemont  of  his  great  war  wiiii  Carthage  in  B.  c. 
397  ;  thou<^h  they  quickly  returned  to  the  Cartha- 
/jinifui  nlliance  in  the  f  illowinp  year.  (IJ.  xiv.  47,  ' 
56.)  The  explanation  ot  this  dithculty  is  furnished 
hy  Cicero,  who  telb  us  that,  "  after  the  dentruction 
of  Iliniora,  tlm-o  citizens  who  had  survived  the  c»- 
lamitj  ot  the  war  established  themselves  at  Thermae, 
within  tlie  oonfinea  of  the  eune  territorf,  mid  not 
far  from  their  old  town."  (Cic.  Tfrr.  ii.  tiH.) 
Diodonu  indeed  gives  us  a  somewhat  diiferent  ac- 
eoant  of  the  Ibundatioo  of  TlierRMe,  whidi  be  re- 
presents as  established  by  the  Carthaginians  them- 
Helves  before  the  close  of  the  war,  in  B.  c.  407. 
(Diod.  xiii.  79).  But  it  is  proiiable  that  both  atate- 
mcnte  are  substantially  oonect,  and  that  the  Car- 
thasrinians  founded  the  new  town  in  the  immediate 
neighlxiuriiuod  uf  llimera,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
eld  site  being  again  oocnpied  ;  while  tlie  Himeraean 
exiles,  when  they  returned  tliitlicr,  thnuph  they 
■eiUed  in  the  new  town,  naturally  regarded  thein- 
selvee  as  ettll  the  Hme  people,  and  wmdd  oontinue 
to  bear  the  name  of  Ilimemeans.  IIuw  nituplctoly, 
even  at  a  much  later  period,  the  one  city  wus  ru- 
gifded  aa  the  representative  of  the  other,  ap|)ears 
from  the  .statoineiit  of  Cicvm,  that  when  S<  i]iio  AtVi- 
canos,  after  the  capture  of  Carthage,  restored  to 
tba  A?rigenttn«  and  Gehmea  the  atatnn  that  had 
been  carried  off  fixnm  their  respective  cities,  he  at  the 
same  time  restored  to  the  citizens  of  Therma 
those  that  had  been  talcen  from  Himera.  (Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  35,  iv.  33.)  Uence  we  cannot  l»e  surprised 
to  find  that,  not  only  are  the  Himeraeans  stil!  spoken 
of  as  an  cxi^sting  people,  but  eveu  tiuit  tlie  name 
of  Himera  itself  is  sometimes  inadvertently  u.sed  as 
that  of  their  city.  Thus,  in  n.  c.  314,  I)i(xlyrus 
telhi  OS  that,  by  Uie  treaty  between  Agathodes  and 
the  Carthaginians,  it  mM  stipnlated  that  Heneleia, 
Selinu-s,  and  Himera  should  continue  subject  to 
CartlMge  as  they  had  been  before.  (IMod.  zix.  71.) 
It  is  nradi  moie  strange  that  we  find  the  name  of 
Himera  reappeiu-  both  in  Mela  and  Pliny,  though 
we  know  firotn  the  distinct  statements  of  Cicero  and 
Strabo.  as  well  as  Diodoms,  that  it  had  eiaaad  to 
exist  centuries  before.  (Strab.  vL  p.  272 ;  MeL  iL  7. 
§  IG  ;  riin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.) 

The  new  town  of  Tmkk.mae  or  Tiiekma,  called 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  Tiier.mar  Uimkbbnsks 
(0«p/tal  a!  '\ufpa7ai,  I'ul.;  &(p^ia\  'l^itpat,  Ptol. ; 
^pftiLfB«pfia  'lutpeuoy  Djud.;  £th.  0<p>iiri}t,  Ther- 
mitaana),  which  tbos  took  tlie  place  Himera, 
iihviously  dcriv<*d  it.s  iiatne  from  the  hot  sprinps  for 
whtch  it  was  celebrated,  and  the  firat  discovery  of 
whidi  was  eenneeted  by  legends  with  tlie  wandeHnga 
of  Hercule-i.  (Diod.  iv.  23,  v.  3  ;  I'iiid.  Oi  xii.  28.) 
It  appears  to  have  early  become  a  cotuoderable  town, 
though  it  oontinned,  «dth  few  and  brief  exceptions, 
to  be  subject  to  the  Carthaginian  rule.  In  the 
First  Panic  War  its  name  is  repeiitedly  mentioned. 
Thus,  in  b.  c.  260,  a  body  of  Hotnan  troupe  were 
•oeainied  in  the  ne^bowhood,  wInd  thqr  wen 


aftarko<l  by  Hamilcar.  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
(I'ol.  i.  24' ;  Dtod.  xxiii.  9.  Lxc.  U.  p.  503.)  Bo* 
fore  the  eloee  of  the  war,  Thennae  itsdf  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  tlie  Romans.  (Tol.  i.  HO  ;  Diui.  xxiii. 
20.  Exc  H,  p.  506.)  We  have,  however,  no  clue 
to  tlie  dreunstances  wUdi  led  to  the  peenKarfiu 
vour  whicli  this  city  seemS  to  liave  received  at  the 
hands  of  its  Koman  canqneron.  Cicero  tells  ns 
tiiBt  the  Boman  government  mtored  to  the  Thei^ 
mitani  their  dty  and  territory,  with  the  free  use  of 
their  own  laws,  as  a  rewani  for  their  bteady  fidelity 
("  quod  semper  in  amicitia  tideijue  niansiH.sent,"  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  37).  As  we  see  that  they  were  on  hostile 
t<'!nis  ^vitll  Rome  during  the  Fir>t  I'niiie  War,  it 
cat!  only  be  to  the  hubsequent  period  that  these  ex- 
pressions apfily ;  bat  the  occasion  to  which  tliey  nAr 
is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  Thermae  appears 
to  have  been  a  flourishing  place,  carrying  on  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  trade,  though  the  ontor  speaks 
of  it  as  "oppidum  non  maxinniTn."  (Id.  ii.  46,  7.'>, 
iiL  42.)  It  seems  to  have  received  a  colony  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  wlmiee  we  find  mention  in  in- 
scriptions of  the  Ordo  et  Populus  splendidi.s.simae 
Coloniae  Augustae  Himeracorum  Thermitanurum 
(CasteU.  In$cr.  Sicil.  p.  47  ;  Grnter.  Inter,  p.  433, 
no.  6.)  :  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
"  Thermae  coionia"  of  Pliny  in  reality  refers  to  tliis 
town,  though  he  evidently  understood  it  to  be  Therniao 
Selinuntiae,  as  he  places  it  on  the  S.  coast  betwet>n 
Agrigentum  and  Selinus.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  Wo 
have  Uttle  subsequent  account  of  Thermae  ;  but,  as 
ita  name  is  found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  ItfaMRaries,  it 
apjioars  to  have  continued  in  existence  tlirou^rhout 
the  period  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  probably  never 
oessed  to  be  inhabited,  as  the  modem  town  of  Trn^ 
mini  retains  the  aacisnt  site  a.s  well  as  name.  (Ptol. 
iii.  4.  J  4 ;  /(Mik  AwL  p.  92  ;  Tab,  FeuL)  Coo- 
sidemble  remaina  of  tiie  andent  dty  are  still  vinbb^ 
but  all  of  the  Boman  period  ;  among  these,  the  moat 
interesting  are  thoee  of  the  ancient  Thermae,  which 
are  still  applied  to  their  original  purpose,  and  are 
now  known  as  the  Bagni  di  S.  Calogero :  their 
firm  and  construction  is  jjeculiar,  being  jiroliably 
dctenniuGd  by  the  circumstances  of  the  lo<.u]iiy  in 
which  tlMiy  wen  htaHL  Besides  these,  the  ruins  of 
a  theatre  wefO  still  extant  in  the  day.s  nf  F.izello, 
but  have  been  since  destroyed ;  some  portions  of  an 
aqoedoet  still  fcmsin,  and  tlie  rains  ef  a  laise 
building  of  Roman  date,  but  of  uncertain  destinstioil ft 
numerous  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  asdant 
acnlpture  are  abo  preeawid  in  the  modem  dtj, 
(Ka/.ell.  de  Btb.  Sic.  lUscaii,  Vwggi^  ■» 

HicUia,  ppb  235—239.) 

No  dioabt  can  therefore  «dst  with  nguH  to  the 
site  of  Thennae,  which  would  be,  indeed,  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  hot  springs  themselves  ;  but  the 
exact  position  of  the  more  ancient  city  of  Himera  is 
still  a  subject  of  coiitruversy.  The  opinion  of  CIu- 
vcriiw,  which  has  been  followed  by  alnio>t  all  .sub- 
sequent writers,  would  place  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
Uie  river  which  flows  by  Termini  on  the  west,  and  is 
thence  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  di  Terminif 
though  called  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  J-'imae 
8.  UomHrda.  On  tUs  suppodtioB  tiis  faihabituita 
merely  rem«ivcd  from  one  brink  of  the  river  to  the 
other;  and  this  would  readily  exphiin  the  passages  in 
which  Himera  and  Tliennae  appear  to  be  regarded 
a.s  i<ientical,  and  where  the  rirer  Himera  (which 
unquestionably  gave  name  to  the  older  city)  is 
represented  at  the  same  time  aa  flowing  by  Thermae. 
(8iLItaLxiT.292i  Plin. iiL 6. 1. 14 ;  mSeanmU 
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p.  n .)  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  pn>it  di/Iic»lty 
in  fiupposiiig  tluit  the  Fitme  &  Liottardo  cm  be  the 
liter  HiiMn  (see  Uw  IblkMriBf  arlide);  aad  all  our 
data  with  rt-rrard  to  tlie  Litter  would  setnt toBup|)ort 
tile  view  of  Fuello,  who  identifies  it  with  the /'turns 
Grtmie^  the  moath  of  which  is  distant  jost  8  nrflee 

from  Termmi.  ThU  (ii>tanrc  ran  hanlk  he  ^aid  to 
be  too  great  to  bo  reconciled  with  Cicero's  ezpressioo, 
that  the  neir  setthroent  ivas  estabfisbed  non  kife 
ab  oppido  antiqno"  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  35);  while  the 
adilitioo  that  it  was  in  the  same  territory  ("in  ejn»- 
deii)  aj;ri  tiiiihus,"  L  c.)  woald  rather  seem  to  imply 
that  it  wju  not  vtry  near  the  old  site.  Ht  may  tw 
added,  that,  in  thi«  case,  the  new  .site  would  have  had 
the  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Carthaginians 
of  bring  Msarsr  to  their  evni  settlements  of  Solos  and 
Panonnit<»,  and,  cons^Hjucntly,  mun'  witlitii  their  com- 
Y  maDiO  But  Kazello's  view  deriv&i  a  strong  confir- 
nation  from  the  eircnrostaoce,  etnted  hf  him,  that 
the  site  which  he  indicaten,  marked  by  the  Titrre  di 
Bonformeiio  on  the  sea  coaht  (on  tiie  left  bank  of  the 
#faeie  Onmi$^  dose  to  its  month),  though  presenting; 
BO  ndns,  aliounded  in  ancient  relics,  such  as  vases, 
bronzes,  &c. ;  and  nntnerous  sepulchres  had  ahw  been 
brought  to  light.  (l'azelLis.2.)  On  the  other  hand, 
oeitlier  Chivnrias  nor  any  other  writer  has  n<  >t  i  cot  1 1  he 
exi.sff*ncp  of  any  ancient  remains  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  llimera;  nor  d>K  H  it  ajipear  tliat  the  site  so  fixed  is 
one  adapted  for  a  city  <A  importance.  The  locahtics 
do  not  apjioar  t"^  h  ive  been  carefully  investigated  by 
any  recent  traveller,  though  such  an  examination 
would  prabahfy  oet  the  whole  qnestieB  at  niL  In 
tlie  iiurtn  tiiiip  the  probabilities  oeam  itiang^y  in 
fiTour  of  the  views  of  Fazello. 

Himeni  wee  edehwted  in  antiqnity  as  the  Urth- 
pUce  of  the  poet  Stesichonis,  who  «pj>ears,  fr»:n  an 
anecdote  preserved  by  Aristotle,  to  have  taken  con- 
siderable part  in  the  political  wSabn  ef  hie  natite  dty. 
His  statue  was  still  preserved  at  Thermae  in  the  day.>« 
of  rirr  ro,  and  reganied  with  the  utmost  veneration. 
(  Ai  l^t.  Rhet.  ii.  20  ;  Cic  I'err.  ii.  35  ;  Sil.  lul.  xiv. 
232  ;  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  13.;  Suid.  t.  v.  Snprfxevwi  ) 
Eri;otcles.  whose  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  is 
celebrated  by  Pindar,  was  a  citi2i*n,  l)ut  not  a  native, 
of  Himera.  (Pind.  OL  xil;  Paus.  vi.  4.  §  11.) 
On  the  other  Thermae  had  the  honour  of 

being  the  birthpkce  of  the  tyrant  Agatlioclcs. 
(Died.  six.  9.)  ThemagniikeBeeoftbeancieiitcity, 
and  the  taste  of  its  citizens  for  the  ciicoitnip'rnpiit 
of  art,  are  attested  by  Cicero^  who  calls  it  "  in  primis 
fileniao  damn  ot  omatnm;*  and  eome  evidence  ef  it 
remained,  even  in  the  days  of  that  omtor,  in  the 
statues  preserved  by  the  Thcnnitani,  to  whom  they 
had  been  restored  by  Scipio,  after  the  conquest  of 
Cartha;;e:  and  which  were  valuable,  not  only  as 
relics  of  the  past,  but  from  their  high  merit  as  works 
of  art.    (Cic.  Verr.  u.  35.)  [E.  H.  B.J 
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Sea,  the  other  to  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  bd 
which,  by  a  strange  confosioo,  were  reganitd  b* 
many  ancient  wnten  os  ene  and  tiie  sane  nw, 

which  is  in  conseqnence  described  as  ri-inj:  is  tb? 
centre  <A  the  island,  and  fiowing  in  two  difest 
directiens,  eo  as  completely  to  divide  finlyiilstst 
parts.  It  is  singular  that,  if  we  msy  belieTr 
Sequester,  this  absurd  notion  is  aa  old  as  the  tisa 
ef  Stesichorus,  who  was  hinHcIf  s  nathv  ef  Hina 
Mela  is,  however,  the  only  one  of  the  ancieot  ftt- 
graphers  who  adopts  it.  (Mel.  ii.  7.  §  17;  Sd^r. 
§  17;  Vib.  Sequest,  p.  12  ;  SiL  ItaL  xiv.  MS; 
Antig.  Caryst.  133;  Vitniv.  viiL  3.  §  7.) 

1.  The  southfrn  and  most  important  ritfr  nf  tk 
name,  is  certainly  the  one  now  called  tiic  Fivm 
5itlM»,eneof  the  most  oonriderable  streams  in  Stdly 
whicli  rises  in  the  Monti  di  Madonia,  the  Nflnd»» 
Mons  of  the  ancients,  and  flowing  nearij  dae  Si 
enten  the  sea  at  AUnOa  (Phfaitias>  In  thseffv 
part  of  its  course  it  is  comp'J^ed  of  two  brairi«, 
running  nearly  parallel  with  ooe  another;  the  m 
now  called  the  Fimm  Grtmie  risnig  near  Ge^9^ 
the  other,  called  the  Fiume  di  P<lfilli.  Ir-i. 
town  of  the  same  name  :  it  is  only  after  the  jooctKa 
of  the  two  that  it  obtains  Uie  name  of  #iM*Ma 
It  is  inifwssible  to  say  which  of  the  two  Inate 
was  reyrarded  by  the  anrients  :i.->  the  true  Hiina; 
hut  in  either  case  that  river  has  a  course  of  dbsn 
SO  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  sootoes  m  irt 
afxtve  15  miles  fmni  tlie  N.  c»>ast  of  the  islia? 
Ucnce  the  expresMon  of  poly  bins  and  Livr,  tht 
the  Himera  neatly  divides  the  whole  of  Sicily  iatt 

two  ji;irts,  is  by  no  moans  inaccurate.  (Pci  r:L  4; 
Liv.  xxiv.  6.)  But  it  is  evidently  this  dicunKanw, 
coupled  wfth  fhe  &et  that  tiiere  was  uHAttvm 
of  the  same  name  flowinc:  into  the  TyrrJi'T^ix'. 
which  gave  rise  to  tlie  fable  above  noticed.  SusK 
who  does  not  notice  the  oonthen  BimcffS,  s|ffin 
(evidently  by  mistake)  very  nearly  the  aaroe  wjrii 
as  I'olybius  to  the  northern  river  of  the  nsat 
(Strab.  vi,  p.  266.)  Diodortis  notices  the  hoMk 
quality  of  the  wnteia  ef  the  Himera.  which  fiw 
rise  to  its  moileru  name  of  Fiume  Salto :  this  ii 
caused  by  the  junction  of  a  snuill  streAm  near  Orf- 
(amssMa,  liuit  flews  from  the  aalt  mbes  in  tbx 
vicinity.  (Di-nl.  xix.  109  ;  Sniyth'.s  Sicily,  p  19^) 
Solinus  erroneolislv  ascribes  this  quahty  to  tt* 
nortkem  Himera  (SoUn.  v.  §  17) ;  wUb  VilnnB 
rightly  attributai  h  to  the  ioatheni  linr  <ii|f 
(viii.  3.  §  7). 

Historically,  the  ioatheni  IBmeni  is  rosiMb 
for  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  Mwc 
Agathoch's  and  the  Carthaginians:,  hi  which  tkt 
latter  obtaine<l  .1  complete  victory,  B.  c  31 1.  (J^ 
six.  107—110.)  The  scene  of  this  action  « 
short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  nvrr,  the  Car- 
thaginians occupying  the  hiU  of  Ecnorous,  sM* 
AgKthocles  was  encamped  on  the  left  bank.  [Ec- 
KOMUS.]  At  a  much  earlier  perio«l,  B.<x44C,tf 
witncMsed  a  defeat  of  the  Agrigentines  by  tbs  9j» 
cnsans  (Diod.  ni.  8) ;  and,  again,  in  the  Smm 
Punic  War,  B.C.  212,  became  the  scent  rf» 
action  between  Uaroellus  and  the  Osrtbagws 
forces  vnder  Hsano  and  Eptcydes  of  Sfrscue,  n 
which  the  latter  wt-iv  doftatfil  and  driven  futik< 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Agrigentnm.  (Li'  ^^ 
40,  41.)  By  the  treaty  concluded  with  CMbp 
by  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse,  it  was  agreed  to  d  ^iif 
the  whole  of  Sicily  between  the  two  jmwtrs,  so  U"* 
the  river  Himera' should  be  the  boundary  flf  A* 

(Pd|rktiL4;Uv.siiv.i) 
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lUit  this  arranc^nirnt  was  twver  actually  carried 
into  cfivcU  rtok'iny  corrvclly  plure*  llio  inoutli  of 
the  southern  Himeim  to  the  E.  erf"  the  emporium  of 
Atlrifrentum  (Tt'i!.  iii.  4.  §  7):  lit-  im  [he  only  one 
uf  the  geognphers  who  roentiuos  both  riven  ut'  (be 
nuiM.     An  inscriptiflB  wocfftol  hy  ToiTBniiimf 

contahiirifj  a  d.^liratinn  ASKAHIHA  KAI  IMEPA 
nOT  AMa,  moat,  from  ita  being  found  at  CaUanistUa, 
veftr  to  the  sontberu  Himeim.  (CwtelL  Inter,  8idL 
p.  4  ;  Boeckh.  C.  /.  no.  5747.) 

2.  The  northern  Hiiiiera,  a  much  less  considerable 
stream  than  the  pa-ceding,  is  tuiformly  dcKribed 
M  flowing  by  the  city  to  which  it  gare  its  name 
(PHn.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ;  Stej^h.  B.  *.  r."A«prf>aj;  Vib. 
iSequest.  p.  11);  and  I'indar  iipcalu  of  the  great 
victory  of  Gelim  (which  we  know  to  have  been 
fought  in  the  iinmedi.'\te  vicinity  of  the  city)  as 
icained  "  upon  the  banks  of  the  fair  watera  of  the 
Hhnam"  (JyA.  L  163).  Henoe  its  ideatificntion  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  determination  of  the 
site  of  that  city,  a  question  still  the  subject  of  dispute. 
Glav«ritts,  and  those  who  bate  Iblkfwed  him  in 
ydacing  Ilimera  itj^rlf  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  reraunt,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
irtdeh  flows  hjr  tfiat  town,  have,  fo  eonseqneaee,  as- 
aoroed  the  stream  juiit  mentioned  (now  called  the 
Fimmt  di  Termmiy  or,  in  the  upper  part  t>f  its  course, 
the  Fium*  S.  Lionardo)  to  be  the  ancient  Uimera. 
Fazelkv  OO  the  contrary,  identifies  the  latter  with 
the  river  now  calletl  the  Fhime  Gfaml^,  which  risen 
in  the  Madotua  mouutains  near  Pulizzi,  and  ilovi  s 
into  tfat  sea  about  8  miles  £.  of  Termkd.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Iatt<«r  view  are  oortainly 
very  strong.    1.  Strabo,  in  giving  the  diatauces 
t^ak^  ths  M.  CMSt  of  Sieily,  rsdeons  18  niles  ftwn 
CephaIi)0<Huin  (Cefulii)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hinifra, 
and  35  from  thence  to  Panomius.    The  iirst  dis> 
taaot  is  ovnstatcd,  the  true  distanee  to  the  nKmth 
of  the  F.  Gramle  being  only  15  miles;  ths  latter 
ju»t  about  rigbt  if  we  fuUow  the  windings  of  the 
coast  r  whereas,  if  we  place  the  Himera  beyond 
TVrnitfii,  both  distances  are  equally  wrong.  2. 
TuJeniy  di.stinctly  places  the  mouth  of  the  rivi-r 
Ilimera  between  Theniiae  (  Termini)  and  Ccpiia- 
losdiwn,  and,  therefore,  to  the  ea»t  of  the  fonner 
city.    (I'tol.  iii.  4.  §  3.)    This  is  as.Hiiiite<l  hy  Clu- 
Yerios  to  be  a  mistake  of  rtulemy,  and  it  muat  be 
adinittad  that  many  socfa  m  betakes  occnr  in  that 
anthor's  description  of  Sicily;  but  »till  there  i.s  no 
occauon  to  multiply  them  unnect4$arUy.  Lastly, 
if  the  worihum  Himera  be  leoof^nised  in  the  Fmam 
Grande,  —  the  sourcfs  of  w  hicli  near /'o/cci  ars  in 
the  vecy  same  group  of  mountains  with,  and  a  TSiy 
short  dlstaara  from,  tbost  of  ths /fiMM  A' /Vfralfa, 
one  hranch  of  the  tomihem  Himera,  —  the  notion  of 
th<-M>  being  one  and  the  same  river  becomes  in  some 
degree  intelligible;  while  it  is  ditficult  to  conceive 
how  sBch  a  notion  should  htre  arisen,  if  the  head 
waters  of  the  two  were  srpMratod  by  an  inten-al  of 
many  miles.    The  otiier  arguiiients  cunnected  with 
the  site  of  the  etf^,  are  onsidered  in  that  article. 
Theoeritos  more  than  onre  mIIikIcs  to  the  river 
Uionra  as  a  oslebrated  Sicilian  btream ;  but  in  such 
g«9Mnd  tsrme  as  to  aflbrd  no  indieatioii  which  of  the 
two  rivew  lie  nicansr  the  .S<  huli.xst.  howevi-r.  niulcr- 
stands  him  to  refer  to  the  norihern  Himera.  (  Thiocr. 
r.  1S4,  TiL  75 ;  Scbd.  odL  he.)        [K.  H.  D.] 
HINNOM.  [.rF.nu8Ai.EM.] 
Hl'FHANA  ("Iinro*«,  Pol.),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  by  Folybius  as  being  taken  by  assatilt 
Iqr  thsBumans  in  the  Fint  rooie  War,  B.a  SCa 
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(Pol.  i.  24.)  Diodorus,  5n  relating  the  events  of 
the  »amc  campaign,  mentiuus  the  capture  of  a  town, 
called  Sittana,  fijr  which  we  should  in  all  ptoba% 
bility  read  Hipfiana.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9.  Kxc.  H^p^sch. 
p.  5U3  ;  We^sehng,  ad  loc;  Cluver.  6ictL  p.  3il2.) 
The  oonectnsss  of  the  nine  fbond  in  Polybins  is 
coiifinnrd  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (#.  r.),  who, 
however,  writes  it  "Ivora,  bat  cites  PoIyUcs  a.s  hi.^ 
anthflri^.  Mb  other  author  mentioos  the  place, 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  iteigln 
bourbood  of  Panonnus,  but  of  which  nothing  further 
IS  known.  Aoeoiding  to  Sillig's  recent  nlition  of 
rilny,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  best  MSS.  give 
the  name  of  "  Ipanenses"  in  that  author's  Ust  of 
Sicilian  towns  (iii.  8.  s.  14.  §  91),  where  the  older 
editions  liave  "  Icbancnses."  If  this  readinig  b^ 
adopted,  it  in  all  probahility  refers  to  the  imVM 
place  as  the  llippaoa  of  i'uiybius :  bot  as  the  lead- 
ing Ichanenses  is  ako  suppocted  bf  the  anthority  ef 
.Stephanus  (who  noti(  e.s  Icliana  as  a  town  of  Sicily), 
the  point  uiu»t  be  considered  doubtfuL    UL  H.  B.l 

HITPABIS  ^Iwwapts),  a  smaU  rivw  of  bicny, 
flowincr  ^y  the  city  of  Caniarin.-i,  wlicnco  it  is  now 
called  the  Fiume  di  CaoiarofM,  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pfaidar  fai  eomeetioa  with  that  eity  (Pind.  OL 
v.  27),  from  its  proximity  to  which  it  derives  its 
celebrity.  [Camarijia.]  Though  but  a  small 
stream,  and  having  a  coorM  of  only  12  niile;>,  it 
has  a  copious  and  pemmUl  supply  of  clear  water,  a 
rare  circiini^tance  in  Sicily  :  hence  the  expre.ssion 
of  Siliiis  ilaiicuj*,  "  pauj^'ris  alvei  liipparis,"  is  hin- 
gularty  inapplicable.  (Sil.  ItaL  ziv.  S30:  Vib. 
SMjiiest.  p.  12;  Schol.  lul  Pind.  L  c.  \  'Sonnus. 
JJiuHjft.  xiii.  317.)  It  is  evidmtly  the  same  river 
of  which  the  name  is  onvMoasly  written  b  Ptolemy, 
Hippr.rus.  CiTTajpoj,  Ptd.  iii.  4.  §  7.)  The  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  stream  is  represented  on  some  of  the 
coins  <^Cam8rina,  accompanied  by  his  name,  iniUU 
PI2.    (F.ckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [K.  11.  B.1 

Iliri'A'SII  (•I»wd<^lo^  Strab  xv.  p.  698)," an 
Indian  tribe  who  occupied  the  district  between  tlte 
Cophea  and  the  Indus  akof  the  soothcrn  spois  of 
the  I'arojKimisus.  There  seems  pood  rea«ion  for  hup- 
po»ing  tiiat  they  are  one  and  the  »ame  tribe  as  tlie 
Aspa-sii  or  Aspii  mentioned  by  Arrian  {AmA.  IT.  8S 
— 2.'j).  The  naiiip  i-.  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Aspa  or  Aswa,  "  a  hun»e,''  and  is  probably  intended 
as  a  Greek  translation  of  it  Lasasn  hasoonjeetnred 
that  thny  arc  the  ^at^p  a>  the  A-swiw-H.-is  of  am  lent 
Hindoo  geo^rnpiiy.  I'he  name  is  vaiioualy  written 
Pami  and  Ilt/ptuii.  (Wilson,  Ariami,  187:  Gros« 
kurd's  Sfn,fM>,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 19.)  [V.] 

UIPPEMOLGI  OwmjfjioKyoi), "  marc-milkers," 
a  general  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  nomad 
tribeei  who  moved  alKuit  with  their  tents  and  herds 
over  the  btejipes  of  Northern  Kurojje  and  A.oia. 
Thos  2^us,  in  the  Iliad  (xiii.  4),  when  he  turns 
away  his  eye  fn.m  Troy  towards  Thrace,  sees,  be- 
.side;^  the  Thracians  and  My>i.m<«,  othir  tri!>es,  whose 
names  cannot  be  uimie  out;  but  are  known  as  milk- 
eaters,  and  mars-milkers.  The  same  charMrteiialie 
attritiuti'H  appear  in  Hesiod  (Fr.  63 — 64,  ed.  M.irkt- 
Bchctlel),  connected  with  the  Scythians.  (Cuinp. 
Strab.  TiL  pp.  800-^909;  Mtcbohr,  KkmeSekri/t. 
vol  i.  p.  .nn.'i;  Scbafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  272.) 
riie  mart*})'  milk  was  made  into  cheese  (ilippocral. 
vol.  i.  p.  556,  ed.  Kllhn),  and,  as  Mr.  Grote  {UitL 
Grtece,  vol.  iii.  p.  .^23)  remarks,  ]irobably  served 
the  sante  purpose  of  procuring  the  int^ixicating 
driuk  called  kumm^  as  at  present  among  the  Ilaj«li- 
fcin  and  the  Kahnncke.  [K.  B.  J.} 
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HIPPI  I'ROM.    [Hirro  Regius.] 
.    lilPPlCl  MONTHS  (ra  'I^Triira  Sfni,  Ptol.  y. 
Scythe  M.  eontinnntioii  of  t!te  Oraunii  M.,  a  chain 
«f  mountaiM  on  the  W.  hank  of  llip  Kli  i.  [K.  H.  J.] 

HIPPO,  in  Spain.  1.  [Caki-ktam.J  2  11. 
IfoVA.  A  to«m  behnginf;  to  tiM  irorfnoe  of  Baetica 
and  the  conrrnttu  CoidntM|  BWr  Cisimbnun. 
(Plin.  uL  1.  a.  3.) 

HIPPOCOROllinH  Clww^rfiwr),  •  dtjp  in 

ClTte  mentioned  l-y  Stralxi  (x.  j».  472),  wliirli  Hock 
has  placet!  near  llterap/tna.  Mr.  Paalilej  C  Truv. 
vd.  i.  p.  62)  considen  that  the  modern  ApMrom 
is  a  corruption  of  the  nnrient  n.itiie.      [E.  BvJ.J 

HIPPOCKE'NE  PONS.  [Hkucojc.] 

HIPP(X;U'KA  ('IinriJjtowpoo,  Ptol.  tH.  I.  §  6, 
riii.  26.  §  15),  a  town  of  some  importance  in  India 
Intra  (i;in;;em,  in  the  district  c.ille<l  Arinca.  It  was 
liitaatcd  on  or  near  tlie  Nanaguna.  and  apfx-ars  from 
anoUier  paasa^  of  Ptolemy  to  have  been  tiie  seat  of 
the  {lalacc  of  a  king,  whom  he  call>  Balc-K-anis  (vii. 
I.  §  83).  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that 
ft  b  tbe  iaaw  at  tha  modsm  fffdtiAad,  aad,  with 
li-  s  i  rnbahilily  by  Ritter,  that  it  If  lapweeiited  by 
BtuMalort  (».  p.  4S7).  [ V.] 

HIPPO  DIA'RBHYTDS  «r  ZARITUS  CI««^ 
Ala^^vTOt,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  6;  H.  Zantac,  /tin.  Ant. 
p.  21,  V.JL  U.  Zarrbjtua;  Ippons  Diaritua,  Tt^. 
I*eut.  ;mt\  »impl3r"Iraw»W\it,8cyI.  p. 90:  Bmimi 
or  Bherla),  a  Tynan  colony  in  ZcugitJtna.  close  to 
the  extnnie  N.  headhind  of  Africa  [Candiuum 
PJI.J,  ati  M.  P.  W.  of  UUca,  and  126  M.  P.  E.  of 
Regius.  It  »t')od  OB  W.  side  of  the  entnuice 
of  a  l.nrtre  1  ike  whieh  communicate.!  with  the  sea, 
and  which  received  the  waters  of  another  lake:  the 
fMMr  was  called  Hipposins  Palus  (^lirrov'trts 
hlfini),  and  the  latter  Si8AR.\  (2i<Topo).  Its  situation 
exposed  it  to  fnsjuont  inundatious,  whence,  as  the 
Greeks  aaid,  the  epithet  itififivrof.  But  It  mmB 
more  probable  that  this  is  the  rejiinml  of  some 
Phoenician  title:  tha  aocieot  writers  were  bj  no 
means  agreed  on  tki  tnM  Ibrm  flf  tha  name,  aa  is 
aeen  above,  and  «f  tfeil  ueertainty  we  have  a  further 
proof  in  the  expression  of  Pliny,  who  is  apparently 
attempting  an  etynM^ogy:  "  oppidnm  quod  Uipponem 
dirutum  Tocant,  Diarrhytum  a  Grueda  ttetom." 
(Plin.  V.  4.  8.  3  )  Polybi«s  and  Aj)pian  glTe  the 
forms  'IinroitpiTWK  iriKtt  (Polyb.  i.  82),  and  'Ind- 
Tprra  (Appian,  viii.  1 10). 

The  (  ity  was  forlifieil  and  provided  with  a  new 
harbour  by  Agathocles  (Appian,  Lc):  under  the 
Romam  it  was  a  ftee  city  (Plin.);  and  it  seems  to 
liave  been  nii>ed  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  for  the 
Toonger  Pliny  calU  it  UippunetLsi^  colonia.  {EpUL 
IX.  33;  oomp.  Strab.  zrii.  p.  832;  Mela,  i.  7.  §  2; 
Plin.  ix.  8;  Earth,  WMdmrm^m,  ^c.  pp.  202, 

ail).  CP.S.J 

HIPPO  REGIUS  n**^  BanXi«4t:  Rn.  &  of 

AmoA),  a  maritime  city  of  Numidia,  which  recdved 
it.M  surname  from  ii»  being  a  miidence  of  the  Numi- 
dian  kings,  bat  is  of  higher  fiame  as  the  see  of  St. 
Aucrivstinc.  It  was  a  colony  of  Tyre,  and  stood 
ft  M.  P.  NW.  of  the  river  rurs,  on  the  W.  side  of  a 
large  bay  to  which  it  pave  its  name  (IlirroXENsis 
SlMVa:  O^fofBonah),  as  well  as  to  the  promontory 
alxive  it.  fonnin?j  the  \V.  headland  of  the  bay 
(Uirri  Prom.,  'lairov  &x/hi  :  liat  el  Ilamrah).  It 
grew  into  greater  importimea  under  the  Romans,  by 
whom  it  was  nunle  a  col. my;  and  It  Continued  to  bp 
one  of  tlie  most  llouriidjing  citiea  of  N.  Africa,  till 
A.^  H  «aa  destnjed  \^  tha  Vandals  b  ^.  t-  430.  It 
waa  daring  tlia  prognst  of  this  siege  that  the  great 
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Animsllne  died.  (SalL  Jiy-  19:  Hirt-  BdL  J/r.H; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  832:  Mria,  i.  7;  PPax  r.  3.  a.  2;  M». 
Ant.  p.  20:  Tab.  Prut.;  Di,  J.  xx.  57;  Sfl-  ItaL  L  3, 
iii.  259;  Shaw.  TrarcU  in  Bmbmg,  pL  44:  BaUb, 
Warulerungtn^  «fc.  p.  70).  [P.  S.1 

HI'PPOLA  n«^s  laawMlXs.  km. 
'IinroAaTrtt),  a  town  of  Lacnnia,  a  little  oorth-aul 
of  the  prorooatory  of  Taeoamm,  in  nxina  in  tha  tiM 
af  l^iaawiiss  It  eentahwd  a  temple  ef  JUimm 
Ifip{x>Iaitis.  It  st'>>l  either  at  Kipula^  which  is 
apparently  a  carruDtioQ  of  the  aocirat  asaoa,  er  si 
the  rtthis  called  xMrprnf  rrit  jjfafat  on  tha  hif^t 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  A'oro  Grfixmx.  (Lfwht, 
Marta,  toL  L  p.  287.  PflopomnefiacOy  p.  ITS; 
BobUye,  Reeherekn,  <p:  j .  91 ;  Cnrtio^  i'efepsa- 
ne/ios,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.) 

HIPPONKXSIS  SINUS.    [Hrrro  Rr:<iTn»]. 

UIPPUNIA  TLS  SINUS  (  Iwwwrurnts  jriXT«. 
Strab.  yi.  pp.  255.  261;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §9),  a 
bay  on  the  W,  side  of  the  Bruttian  petiinsula,  si 
called  from  the  city  of  Uipponitun,  near  its  soothera 
exttamitT'.  ftwaahowefwr  luMiwnalwh^VMiaaaelhMr 
names:  thus  Thucydides  calls  it  the  Terin:t»*sm  GiH" 
(Ttfiytuos  K6Kros,  Tbac  ri.  104),  and  PUny  aW 
names  it  the  Smn  TsnvABva,  though  ba 

tion.s  al^o,  as  if  it  were  a  different  l>ay  (whiri  U 
certainly  a  mistake),  the  Sisua  ViBOSEXsia  (Piia. 
ifi.  5.  8. 10>    The  fatter  nuna  ia  and  ahb  If 

Cicero  (ad  AtL  xvi.  6).  Bat  besides  these,  fid 
that  it  was  called  the  Sixt's  NArnnxus  or  Sat*' 
TIKI'S  by  Antiocbus  of  Syracuse  (ap.  Strab.  tL 
p.  255;  Dionys.  i.  3.^).  and  LAMmJlimi  bf  Ari- 
stotle (Pol.  vii.  10).  The  la.st  nann*  wax  evidt-rt'T 
derived  from  a  town  named  Lamelium  or  fr*"**^-', 
situated  at  the  month  of  the  river  IjinwifB 
m(ito),  which  flows  into  the  L'lilf  in  qnestion  [L%- 
mktuhJ:  and  the  name  of  Napetinns  would  sen 
to  point  in  Itka  manner  to  tha  e*isln»  of  •  tsa« 
called  Napetium,  ihouirh  we  have  no  other  autbcrity 
for  this  fact.  The  gulf  itself,  which  is  now  kaewa  ss 
tha  Golfo  di  8ta.  Eufemia,  firm  a  villi^^  «f  lh« 
name,  deeply  indents  the  coast  of  Bruttiuni  on  the 
W.,  as  the  Golfo  di  S^Utux,  or  Scylleticos  Sims, 
does  on  the  E.:  the  neck  of  land  between  thcta  is 
compoeed  only  of  low  bills  of  terti.iry  stnia,  praMst- 
ing  a  striking  contract  to  the  loftv  masses  erf"  the 
Apennines,  whicii  ris.e  abruptly  on  the  N,  and  S.  ef 
this  isthmus.  [Bkuttii.]  The  northern  limit  of 
the  Gulf  of  .S^I.  Etifeniia  is  fnnn«-d  by  the  p  int 
called  Capo  Suvero,  probably  the  proro<Hitory  calkii 
by  Lyoo^ursB  Lanipefeea  [CLAwncna} :  aad  lt» 

southern  by  the  bold  prejertinc:  headland  no-v  c:a}kd 
Capo  Vatieano;  but  there  is  no  authocitj  for  sap- 
posing  this  name  to  be  aneieot  [E.  H.  B.] 
HIPPONITIS  PALUS.  [Hippo  DiAmuims.] 
HIPPO'NIUM  ('IvTiirior:  Eth.  Inttpuknts, 
Steph.  B.:  but  on  coins,  lanrwMci^,  Hippooiates).  er 
HIPPO  (Mel.,  l  liti  ).  calle<l  by  the  Romans  VIP.O. 
or  VIIJO  VALKN  IIA  (Ow€u>y  OvaXtfrla.  l*ioL: 
Elk.  Vibonen^i•^:  Bivumi),  an  iiiipiirtant  Gr^t-k  chy 
on  the  west  coast  of  Bruttium,  on  the  shores  of  tha 
bay  to  which  it  pave  the  naiT.e  of  Siiiu-s  llippoiiate*. 
now  the  Guif  oj' Si.  Euxemia.  It  was  uiMloabtrfiiy 
of  Greek  origin,  and  we  are  told  by  Straba  that  it 
wa.s  a  colony  from  the  Italian  Ixicri,  oo  tlie  opp«sitf 
side  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Strab.  rL  p.  236  i 
Scymn.  Cb.306 ;  Seyl.  p.  4.  §  12.)  No  mentiea  of  it 
is  found  in  history,  though  it  seems  to  have  b^en  a 
Guniiiderabie  town,  till  B.  c.  389,  when  it  was  taJua 
by  Diooysina  of  ^fiaeiisa,  who  destroyed  tlw  citf, 
ranovad  the  bhabitanta  to  Sjiacnsa,  and  gat  if 
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lit  tmiUxj  to  the  Locriam.  (Dlod.  xiv.  107'; 
Dionjs.  xau  Fr.  p.  2359,  Uei&ke.)  Bat  10  yeara 
afWrwMtIs  (B.C.  379)  the  city  was  rcatoml  by  tl;e 
Cjirthaginuuw,  and  the  exiled  inbabitaota  re-esta- 
blUbed  tiiere.  (Id.  zr.  24.)  It  did  not  long,  how- 
ever, coo  tin  a«  to  enjoy  its  independence,  haTinf; 
fkllcn  into  the  hands  of  the  Brattians,  apparently 
aooa  after  b.  c.  356,  tiie  date  given  for  the  first  rise 
«f  the  Brattiaa  paeple*  (Diod.  xvi.  15 ;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  S56.)  It  was  wrested  from  the  latter  nation  fur 
•  tiiM  bjr  Agatbocles,  in  ».  c.  294,  who  appcant  to 
Ihiw  ragwded  Ihe  pfaioa  at  •  •tnnghoM  of  impor- 
Unre,  and  constnictod  a  jxTt  or  naval  station  (^»(- 
tmav)  thero:  bat  after  the  departure  of  Agathocka 
liinaeir  the  garrbon  ha  had  Ml  al  Htppoiiwn  waa 
put  to  the  Rword.  and  the  city  recovered  by  the 
Bruttians.  (Died.  uL  8.  £xc.  U.  p.  491 ;  Strab. 
t  c.)  It  now  oootfaroed  bi  their  hand*  until  it  fell 
«ritli  tlic  rest  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula  tinder  the 
joki-  f  t  Konoe ;  but  no  mention  of  it  is  again  foond, 
excejjt  tlmt  tlje  "  Vibonensis  ager"  was  in  b.  c.  218 
ravaged  by  a  Carthni.'iiiian  flei>t  (Lir.  xxi.  51),  until 
after  the  close  of  the  Si'cojiil  I'unic  War:  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  nanie  is  not  even  once  mentioned 
dmiag  the  kng-liratimctpd  o|*erations  of  Hannibal  in 
tlie  Bruttian  territory.  But  hhortly  after  tho  <  li>^c  of 
the  war  (in  u.c.  192)  •  Human  culuny  wjts  e»tabliahed 
ttara,  MHwftt^wg  of  not  has  than  4000  settlers,  in- 
^a^g  3CX)  kniirlits  (I.iv.  xxxv.40  ;  Voll.  I'at.i.  14), 
which  was  theitcdurtli  known  by  tlie  name  of  \  ibo 
Valentia.  Strabo  teUa  na  that  th«  name  of  Hip- 
ponium  was  at  this  time  c!i:iii^<tJ  into  Vibo  Valentia, 
or,as  he  writes  it,  Vib.»na  \  aleuiia  {OiiiS»¥e.OvaK*»- 
Tio,  Strab.  vi.  p.  256) ;  but  thia  ia  not  quite  ooneet: 
the  new  colony,  aa  we  learn  from  its  coins,  having 
assnrnwl  the  name  of  N'alentia  only  ;  while  that 
Vibo  (whit  li  is  eviilontly  only  the  Bruttian  or  Oecan 
ftna  of  Hipiw,  and  was  very  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  city  before  it  became  a  Gret-k  colony  at 
ail)  was  retjuned  with  it  in  common  usage,  or  was 
atill  employed  without  the  addition  of  Valentia. 
Thoa,  Cicero  twice  uses  the  name  of  Vibo  alone  to 
dmifiint-  the  town,  but  in  another  passage  calls  the 
inhabitants  *•  ValentinL''  (Cie.  im  F«mii.40,  t.16» 
md  Alt  xvi.  n.) 

The  Uonuin  colony  iMnt  to  have  rapidly  risen 
into  importance,  and  beeane  ene  of  the  nniit  CQO- 
aiderable  towns  in  this  i>&rt  ef  Itilj.  Ite  nort»  oon- 
stnicted  by  ^V|;athocIe8,  served  to  export  the  timber 
from  the  forests  of  Sila  ;  and,  for  the  anne  icaeon, 
extensive  dockyards  for  ship-building  wefe  ertablished 
there.  Cicmi  trrms  it  a  noble  and  illnstrioos  muni- 
cipal town  (m  I  e»r.  v.  16),  and  Appian  enumerates 
it  amoag'^the  moat  flonrisliing  citiea  of  Italy"  of 
which  the  possession  was  promised  by  the  Triumvirs 
to  their  soldiers.  (JB.  C.  iv.  3).  During  the  Civil 
Wan,  indeed,  it  playe  ne  ineoneiderable  part  in  his- 
fffgj.  In  the  war  U'tween  Cae-rir  and  Pomppy.  the 
Ibnner  made  Vibo  the  station  of  a  part  of  hi^  tie«t, 
wbicfa  was  attacked  there  bj  CArioa  (Caea.  B.C.  m. 
101);  and  in  the  war  of  O*  tavi  in  a-iinst  JScxtus 
Pompey,  it  became  the  hernl  (jujirters  and  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Triamtir  (Appian,  A  C.  91, 
yy.  103.  &c).  In  order  to  secure  its  attaclnmnt  at 
that  jK-riod,  Octavian  had  been  compelled  to  exempt 
Vibo  from  the  threatened  distribution  of  its  landa 
UOOOg  the  soldiery.  (Id.  B.  C.  iv.  86.)  It  is  not  dear 
whether  it  8ubsfijuently  receive*}  a  mldiiy,  for  the 
*•  ager  Vivonetjsis  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
niamm  (p^  809),  bat  in  a  nianner  which  leaves  it 
dovfatfnl  whether  it  was  coiuciMd  or  not.  Jlut  it  ia 
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oertaini  from  inacriptiQn%  that  it  continued  under  the 
Ronnan  empire  to  be  a  flonnshing  municipal  town  t 

its  name  is  mentioned  by  all  the  pcographcn*,  and  is 
still  found  in  the  Itincrarioa  of  the  fourth  century. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  10  ;  Ptd.  iil  1.  §  74  ;  Mel.  ii.  4  ; 
/tin.  .^nt  p.  Ill:  Tab.  PeuL:  Orell.  Inter.  3703; 
Mommsen,  fnscr.  R.  N.  16,  26,  &c.)  It  was  situ- 
ated on  tlie  principal  high  road, leading  down  through 
Bruttinm  to  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  is  already  noticiii, 
under  the  name  of  V'alentia  only,  in  tin-  inscription 
of  the  Via  Popillia  :  according  to  that  document,  it 
was  distant  57  M.  P.  from  ConsenHa,  and  51  from 
the  column  on  the  Straits.  (Mommsen,  /.  e.  6276.) 
Its  position  also  rendered  it  a  convenient  place  to 
toBch  at  ftr  psrsons  pmeseding  by  sea  to  or  fteni 
Sicily  :  thui,  we  find  Cicero,  in  n.  c.  44,  proceeding 
from  Velia  to  Vibo  by  sea,  and  thence  to  Bhiciom. 
(Cic  «•  Kerr.  U.  40.  ad  J H  xvi.  6.) 

The  plains  near  ViKj  wore  celebrated  for  tbe  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  the  flowers  with  which  they  were 
ooversd:  hence  the  Greek  colonists  of  Hipponium 
m^tained  it  to  be  the  place  from  whence  Proserpine 
was  rnrrip<i  off  (Strab.  vi;  p.  250)  ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  that  goddess  had  a  celebrated  temple  here, 
as  well  aa  at  the  parent  city  of  Locri.  The  ruins 
of  this  temple  are  said  to  have  existed  till  the  llth 
century,  when  the  columns  were  carried  off  by 
Ro^,  Connt  of  Kdly,  to  adorn  the  cathedml  eif 
Mileto.  The  historian  Duns  also  nicntinned  that 
near  the  city  was  a  grove,  watered  with  fountains, 
and  ef  snrpasring  beanty,  in  wUch  was  a  plaee 
called  "  the  burn  of  Anialthea,"  which  had  been 
adorned  and  arranged  by  Gelon  of  Syncuse.  (Doris, 
ap.  Aikm,  xii.  p.  542.) 

Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  port  of  Hip- 
ponium are  visible  at  a  place  still  called  ^tVona, 
on  the  shore  about  3  miles  from  Monte  Leone :  they 
are  of  a  enqr  mamiva  style  of  ooostruction,  which 
has  been  erroneonsly  termed  Cyclopean,  but  are 
probably  of  (Jretk  r.itlier  than  lioinan  ilate.  The 
city  of  Hipponium  itself,  as  well  as  the  BomsB  90» 
lony  of  Vibo  Valentia,  pn)bably  ocnipied  the  same 
site  with  the  modem  city  of  Monte  Leone,  on  an 
eleeatiflB  ef  modente  height,  ewrnmandiny  an  es« 
tensive  view  over  the  sea  and  adjacent  plain.  \o 
ruins,  however,  remain  on  this  spot,  and  the  modem 
town  dales  only  tnm  the  19th  centarr:  but  it  ia 
said  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  were  for- 
merly Tisible,  and  couhl  be  traced  thniqgh  an  ei* 
tent  of  several  miles,  eismwuiraling  wftfa  theas  at 
Bivona,  (Bomanelli,  vol.  L  pp.51 — 56;  Barrins, 
de  SiL  Caiabr.  ii.  12  ;  Giiutiniani,  Diz.  Geogr. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  88 — 90  ;  Craven,  Travels,  p. 
321.)  ,       .  '  .    />  -  .\.  -  /,  .  , 

The  poet  ArtlKstratus,  cited  by  Athenaens  (vii. 
p.  302).  praises  the  tnnny-fish  of  Hipponium  as 
Buriiassing  all  other?!  in  excellence;  an  enloginm 
whkh  tli^  are  eaid  by  native  writers  still  to  merit. 

[E.  n.  B.] 


ooiai  or  HipromoM. 

niPPlTRIS  ('fv^ovpts).  n  ^Tti.-ill  island  \u  the 

Aagmn  asa,  ene  of  tiie  Hgoimlm,  lying  iieiwesD 
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Then  aod  Amorgos.  (ScboL  ad  ApolL  Rkod.  iv. 
1711;  Mflk  ii.  7;  Pfin.  ir.  IS.    93;  Steph.  B.  a  v. 

'Iinroi;pi«T»t(5i.) 

HIPFU'KUS  (Plin.  tL  22.  9.24),  a  haven  in  the 
soaihem  part  of  Indim,  near  or  }«rluip8  opposite  to 
the  island  of  CeyloOf  to  wUeh  Axmiw  Pioc.inni5.  a 
fiTcdman  of  Clauilin*.  was  drivpn  in  a  pale  of  wind 
frtjm  the  coast  of  Carinai)i;i.  The  j'lvsfnt  rrpresfii- 
tati%'e  »»f  it  i«  not  known.  [V.] 

HIPPUS  ("Iirirji,  Steph.  B.  Plin.  v.  IT);  K'im4.. 
Onom.:  Eth.  '\itirn¥6%),  a  town  of  the  1X-ck|)o1i«  aiui 

MMstiiw  Seenada.*  It  vw  aitttated  to  tlw  E.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilpe,  30  st.-id  a  from  Tiberia.s  (Tiiba- 
rlga).  (Joseph.  Vita,  §  65.)  Ausustus  prescDted 
it  to  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  7.  §  3).  Aftor  his 
death  it  was  annexe*!  to  Syri.-i  (^Antiq.  xvii,  2.  §  4; 
roupw  Marqoanlti  tiamdtmck  der  R6m»  Alt,  jt.  201). 
It  was  sacked  in  tho  Jsiriah  War  tij  me  J«ws 
(fi.y.  ii.  18.  §1),  bat  the  people  afterwards  re- 
volted, and  alow  many  of  the  Jewa  (AJL  ii.  18. 
§5). 

The  district  Hiitknk  ('Iirmjvr',  B.  J.  iii.  3.  §  1  ; 
coirp.  I'lVd,  §31)  l  iy  to  the  K.  of  Galilee.  'I  here 
were  bishops  of  Hippus  at  the  councils  of  Seleuceia 
A.  Oi.  950,  and  of  Jemaalem  a.  d.  .536.  Borkhardt 
(7'rap.  p.  278)  has  the  merit  of  havinsr  discovered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippos,  which  he  at 
JTJhrfet  mStmrnk,  an  hoar  ftwn  Stmakk,  (Comp. 
RoMnson,  Rfsmrcha,  vol.  iii.  p.  264,  note.) 

(Iceland,  Palaettima^  ToL  ii.  p.  tf2l ;  Von  Raumar, 
JWbAHo,  p.  242.)  [E.B.J.] 

HIPPUS,  a  town  in  Caria,  mentioned  only  by 
Pomponios  Mela  (i.  17),  who  ptaoea  H  near  the 
month  of  the  &Iaeander,  whence  aomo  have  inferred 
thnttlw  name  is  a  mere  mistake  for  Mtos;  it  must, 
bowVMr,  be  oKsen-ed  that  Pliny  (v.  29)  speaks  of 
a  pMple  in  Caria  called  Uippini  or  Halyden«es, 
tboa^  In  phwaa  thean  fai  n  diiSmnt  {«rt  of  the 
conntrr.  [L.  S.J 

HIPPUS  ("Iwwof,  Ptol.  T.  9;  Plin.  ti.  4),  a  river 
«f  CaUMa,  tba  enriMmebara  of  which  the  Pmpiw  of 

Arrian  (p.  10)  fixes  at  sta<iiri  fnitti  that  of  the 
Taranras.  Bunnell  (^Compar.  Ueog.  vi*|.  ii.  p.  322) 
baa  idantiflod  it  with  the  lUti         [  E.  B.  .1 .  ] 

HIRPrNI  ('I^'TtiKo.'.  l»ol.:  'lpw7»o,,  .Mnib.  App.), 
n  peoplo  of  Central  Italj,  of  Sainnite  race,  and  who 
were  often  regarded  aa  oonatitatin^  only  a  portion  of 
the  Samnite  people,  while  at  other  times  they  are 
treated  as  a  di^itinct  and  independent  nation.  They 
inbabitetl  the  soatliern  portion  of  Snmnium,  in  the 
more  extensive  aenMi  of  that  name,  —  a  wild  sikI 
mountainous  rejjion  borderiiiL'  "ii  !.ii<';ini;i  towards 
the  S.,  on  Apulia  to  tlie  E.,  and  on  I  anipania  towards 
the  \V.  No  UMUrked  natural  boundary  separated 
them  from  any  one  of  tlic>e  ii('iu'!it>  uriii.'  nations; 
but  tliey  occupied  the  lofty  uuit>»e:>  and  ^roupe>  uf  the 
oantral  ApeimiinB,  while  the  pkins  on  each  side,  and 
the  lower  ranges  tliat  hi-midivl  tlum,  belonged  to 
their  mors  fortunate  neighbuurs.  The  mountain 
basin  formed  hy  the  three  tribntaries  of  the  Vnl- 
turnus,  —  the  Tamanis  (Tarnaro),  the  Calor  (Co- 
^re),  and  the  iSabatua  (JSabbato)^  which  onite  their 
water.4  near  Benavmtnin,  with  tht  talloyi  of  tbeae 
livers  themadvM,  aorronnded  on  all  sido^t  hy  lofty 
and  ruptrml  rati;:^e;4  of  mountains.  —  may  be  regarded 
as  constitutiiii;  the  centre  and  heart  of  their  tcrri- 
toiy;  while  it.H  more  south^n  porti(»n  rompriiscd  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aufidus  and  the  lufty  proup  of 
inolUltainj>  in  which  that  river  tukca  iti>  ribc.  Their 
name  waa  derived,  according  to  the  statement  <^  an> 
dent  writen,  from  **  hhrpna,"  the  Sabine  or  Samnito 


name  of  a  wolf;  and,  in  acoordanoe  with  tUa  ikrim* 
tion,  their  lhat  anceatota  wcra  npnaented  aa  bdng 

puidefl  to  their  new  settlements  by  a  wolf.  (Stnb. 
V.  p.  250;  Serv.  ad  Am.  xi.  785.)  This  traditjan 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  Uirpini  w«re  repaidcd 
as  having  migrated,  lika  the  dner  SttbelGan  ncci 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  from  more  northerly  ab*:*!^:  hot 
we  have  no  indication  of  the  period,  or  kupp«Md 
period,  cf  this  migration,  and,  from  their  poaitka  ii 
the  fastnesses  of  the  central  Apennines,  it  is  po- 
bable  that  thej  were  e^tabUshed  from  a  vtrj  cvly 
time  in  the  rqpoD  wUdmnflnd  tbcai  oKJUpyiag 
when  they  first  appear  in  history. 

The  eartj  histoiy  of  the  Uirpini  cannot  be  se- 
parated liram  that  of  the  Samnilea  in  fCBcnL  hk- 
deed  it  is  remarkable  th.it  their  name  d-K-s  n  t  '©re 
uGcnr  in  histoij  duriqg  tiie  loofi  protracted  »tnggk 
between  tiia  Romaaa  and  tbe  teaaile  eanfcderacT, 
though  their  territory  was  often  the  tbea^re  of  Xht 
war,  and  several  of  their  cities,  especially  >Ia!f. 
ventom,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  be^iii^  an 
portant  part  in  the  military  operatiom  of  bath 
powen*.  ilence  it  is  evident  that  the  Hirpini  atth-.* 
time  formed  an  integral  part  uf  the  Samnite  ieai^ 
and  were  fodnded  by  the  Ronnn  annaliata  (wdian 
laiirrnage  on  soch  points  Livy  follows  with  sctb- 
]>ulou9  lidelitj)  under  the  geuwal  mxut  of  I'aamniles, 
witbont  attempting  to  distingniab  betweca  tb*  a»> 
vend  trilics  of  that  peojile.  For  the  rvalue  rex-"  □ 
we  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which  their 
sahjugatiott  was  eflbeled;  but  it  ia  evident  tittt  k 
inu-t  have  been  completed  before  the  year  268  a.c, 
when  tbe  Roman  ookmy  was  established  at  Bene* 
vmtnm  (Liv.  £/»<.  xv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  a  positia 
that  most  aln-ays  have  been,  in  a  miUtautJ  pdnlif 
view,  the  key  to  the  ]w«sji«^si(>n  of  their  country. 

In  the  Second  Punic  W  ar,  on  the  contrary,  tht 
Hirpini  apfiear  as  an  indfpndent  people,  aetim 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Samnites ;  Livy  cvrr. 
expressly  um^s  the  name  of  Samnium  in  ouutxadw* 
tinction  to  the  land  of  the  Hirpim.  (Lir.  xaL  11^ 
xxiii.  4.1.)  The  latter  people  wns  one  c>{  th--«<e 
w  hich  declared  in  favuur  uf  Uanoibal  immediate^ 
after  tho  battle  of  OanM«,  b.c.  916  (Id.  xsiL  CI, 
xxiii.  1);  but  tiie  II'ini;i;i  O'I  ji  v  ,,f  BeneTcntuai 
never  fell  into  the  hand&  of  tbe  Carthaginian  gcocni, 
and  aa  earijr  aa  the  fcUoinqg  year  three  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  Hirpim  were  recovenxl  by  tb« 
l(oman  praetor  M.  VoWius  (Id.  xxiii.  37).  Ia 
B  c.  214  their  territory  was  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Ilanno  against  Tiberius  GrocchuA.  and^ipia 
in  B.C.  212  of  xhiv^  of  the  .-ante  Carthairin-an  r^- 
neral  with  a  view  to  the  reiiet  of  Capua.  (Id.  xuv. 
14—16.  XXV.  13,  14.)  It  was  not  till  B.O.  909, 
when  Haniiilial  bad  lost  all  footin;:  in  the  c«atre  of 
Italy,  tliat  the  ilirpiui  were  induced  to  malce  tlMir 
snbrniHion  to  Rome,  and  parefaaaad  fitvoanbie  Innw 
by  betraying  the  Cartbagiun  garriaona  in  tinr 
towns.    (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 

Tbe  next  ooeadon  on  wbirb  tbo  Hirpim  figure  in 
liistory  is  in  tbe  Social  War  (b.  c.  90),  when  th^ 
were  among  the  lirtit  to  take  up  arms  agaitut  Booe: 
bnt  in  tho  campaign  of  the  following  year  (it.  c  89), 
Sulla  having  taken  by  a.ssault  Aeiulanum,  one  of 
their  stixnigest  cities,  tlie  blow  stnuk  such  temr 
into  tbe  re»t  as  led  them  to  make  utler!>  of  .^ulnnis- 
sion.  and  they  were  admittetl  to  fav«iurub!e  tenn^ 
(Appi.m,  li.  C.  i.  39.  .'il.)  Even  befoie  this  therr 
aj>}Mvin»  to  have  been  a  ]iarty  in  tiie  nation  tavijurabk 
to  Borne,  aa  we  are  told  that  Minatioa  Magiaa  (tbe 
■nceator  of  tbe  Uatorian  VtUaiaaX  irim  vas  a  natin 
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of  Aeeakaam,  was  not  onlj  hitnscif  futUiil  to  the 
Roman  churp,  hut  was  able  to  raise  an  auxiliary 
lepion  anion;;  liis  (.oiuurytucn,  with  wliich  lie  eup- 
purt«<]  the  Roman  pcneraU  in  Campania.  (Veil. 
Tat.  ii.  16.)  The  Hirpiiii  were  undonbtedly  lul- 
itiittvd  to  the  Kouian  fnuichtsc  at  the  cloM  ot'  the 
war.  and  from  this  tinw  tb«ir  natioiial  eaiiteiice  waa 
at  an  Ptul.  Thoy  api^ar  have  snffered  less  than 
their  Detghbours  the  ^vt!llIlitos  from  the  ravages  of 
the  war,  but  ooaaMsrahii-  tiona  of  thor  tunUnrj 
w»»rc  confiscated,  and  it  would  M'cm,  from  a  j).i.s>ape 
in  Cicero,  that  a  kirge  part  of  it  had  passed  into 
Um' hands  of  WMdthj  Roman  nobles.  (Cic.  de  Leg. 
A$r.  iii.  2;  Zumpt,  c/e  CiAim.  p.  258.) 

By  the  division  of  Italy  umk-r  An£:n.^t^la,  the  Hir- 
pini  were  sep.irate«l  from  the  other  .Samnites,  aiul 
j>l:i<  <'.l  in  the  2nd  Refjion  topcthor  with  Apulia  and 
CaLil>ri.%,  w  hile  .S;iinnium  it.self  wjls  includwl  in  the 
4th  Region.  (Pliu.  iii.  U.  ».  16,  12.8.  17.)  The 
■una  aaparation  was  retained  alao  in  the  kter  divi- 
aions  of  Italy  under  tin*  Einjiii-e,  accordinp  to  wliii  h 
Sonuiiain,  in  the  mure  confined  sense  of  the  name, 
fimned  a  amall  separate  province,  while  Benevcntam 

and  the  greater  jart,  if  n<it  the  whole,  of  the  Other 
towns  of  the  Uirpiui,  were  included  in  the  province 
ef  Campania.  The  Liber  Coloniamm,  indeed,  in- 
cludes all  the  towns  of  Somnium,  as  well  as  tiioise 
of  the  Ilirpini,  among  tlie  "  Civitates  Campaniae;" 
bat  this  Lh  probably  a  mi.stakf.  {^L\h.  Col.  pp.  229 
— S39 ;  Mommscn.  ad  Lib.  Col.  pp.  1 59, 205,  206 ; 
Mar.|uanlt,  Hamdb.  d,  Jidm»  Ait»rtk6m«r.  vol.  iii 
pp.  62,  63.) 

The  na^nal  eharadertstioa  ef  the  Hirpbi  cannot 
be  separated  from  those  of  the  other  Samnites,  which 
are  described  under  the  general  article  of  &ui- 
ntvu.  Under  the  aame  bead  ia  given  a  more 
j>artictil;ir  (l(>>'  iij;fiun  of  the  physical  geography  of 
their  country:  the  mountain  chains  and  groups  by 
whirh  it  is  hitenected  ben^  ao  closely  connecte>'l 
with  those  of  the  more  northern  districts  of  Samnium, 
that  it  w  conrenicnt  to  consider  them  both  together. 
Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  separate  the  limits  of  the 
Hirpini  from  thoae  ef  the  neighbouring  Sanmite 
tribes;  more  especially  as  our  authorities  upon  this 
point  reUte  almost  exclusively  t4>  the  Imperial  tiroes, 
when  the  anginal  distinetions  of  the  tribes  had  been 
in  great  measure  oMiter.ireii.  The  rivers  and  valloys 
which  constitute  the  wain  features  of  the  Uirpiuiau 
lerritovy,  haw  been  already  briefly  noticed.  Pliny's 
li^t  (if  the  towns  in  the  2nd  Region  is  more  than 
u;sually  obscure,  and  those  of  ti)e  Uirpini  and  of 
Apulia  are  mised  up  together  in  a  moet  perplexing 
manner.  The  towns  which  may  be  assigued  with 
certainty  to  the  Hirpini  are:  Bknevkntim,  by  far 
the  most  important  city  in  this  psirt  of  Italy,  and 
which  is  often  referred  to  Samnium,  but  must  have 
properly  bet-n  inrhide»l  in  tho«Jlirj.iiii,  and  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Pliny  the  only  Roman  colony  in 
thair  territory  (Plin.  iiL  11.  a.  16) ;  Abcul^anlm, 
also  a  flouri>liing  and  important  town,  nearly  in  the 
heart  of  their  territory ;  Aakixwum,  on  tlie  conhntss 
of  Campanfa^  and  near  the  soorcca  ef  the  Sabatna; 
CoMPSA,  near  the  head  waters  <  f  i!ie  .\utitius  and 
bordering  on  Luuuua;  At^tiixiMA  and  lioMULKA, 
near  the  ftontien  ef  Apulia,  in  the  SE.  portioa  of 
the  Hilpinian  territory ;  Tkivk  um  and  Equts 
Tmcua,  also  adjoining  the  Apulian  frontiers;  and, 
N.  of  the  Ust -mentioned  city,  Muroaktia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Frento,  which  seems  to  have  be<Mi  the 
furthest  of  the  liirpinian  towns  towards  the  N'K  ,  if 
at  least  it  be  correctly  placed  at  Baselice.    lu  the 
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vallef  of  the  Tamarus^  N.  of  the  territorr  of  Ben*- 

ventum,  were  ^ituate<l  the  Lioi'KKs  B-v^niAM  kt  ( 
CoKNELLvM,  a  colony  of  IJgurians  tronsphuited  to  i 
the  heart  of  these  mountain  regiena  in  B.C  180 
(Liv.  xl.  38,  41),  and  whieli  ^till  continued  to 
exist  as  a  separate  cotrmunitv  in  the  days  of  Plinjr. 
(Plhkili.  11.  a.  16;  Lib.  CcLp.  235.)  Of  the  minor 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  three  are  mentioned  by  Livy 
(zxiiL  37)  as  retaken  by  the  praetor  M.  Valerius  in 
B.O.  SIS;  hot  the  names  given  m  the  MSS.  (see 
AL'>chef>ki,  oJ  ^>c.),  "  Vemellium,  VcrcelHura,  and 
SiciUnura,"  are  probably  corrupt:  they  are  all  other- 
wise unknown,  except  that  the  "  Vescellani "  are  also 
found  in  Pliny  'n  ]i>t  of  towns.  (I'lin.  /.  c.)  Feren- 
tinum,  meiiti()Me<l  al^o  by  Livy  (x.  17),  in  conriei  lion 
with  Romulea,  ia  also  wholly  unknown.  Fratuluui 
(^^poTovoKov,  rtoi.  iii.  1.  §71),  of  which  the  name 
is  found  only  in  I'toleniy,  is  eipuilly  uncertain. 
Taurasla,  mentioned  as  a  town  only  in  tite  cele- 
brated epitaph  of  Sopio  Barbatna,  had  left  its  name 
to  the  Tanru-iiii  r,(iii|ii  imt  far  fnun  Benrventuni, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  itself  situated  in  titst 
neighbourhood.  Aletrinm,  of  which  the  naoM  ia 
found  in  I'liny  (Aletrir.i,  iii.  11.  a.  16),  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  CalUri,  a  village  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Avfidus,  not  fiu  from  Coma.  Of  the 
other  obscure  names  given  by  the  tsuiw  author,  it  i.<> 
imiwGsible  (as  alraidy  observed)  to  delenuiae  which 
belong  to  the  Hirpini. 

The  mll^t  remarkable  natural  curiu»>ity  in  the 
land  of  the  Hirpini  was  the  valley  ami  lake,  or 
rather  p«K»l,  of  AiWAXci  Li»,  cekbralcd  by  Virgil  in 
a  manner  that  shows  its  fame  to  have  been  vriddj 
spre:id  through  Italy.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  563.)  It  is 
RUMrkable  as .  the  only  trace  of  volcanic  action  re- 
nuunhig  in  the  central  efaun  of  the  Apennfatea, 
(Daubeny  on  Volcanois,  p.  191.) 

The  oouBtiy  of  the  Uirpmi,  notwithstanding  its 
rugged  and  nuwntaisooa  character,  waa  traversed 
by  several  lioman  road^,  all  of  wh'uh  maybe  re- 
garded as  connected  with  the  Via  Appia.  Tlie 
main  hne  of  tlmt  celebrated  road  wa.M  carried  in  tho 
first  instance  direct  from  Capiu  to  lieuevcntum: 
here  it  branched  into  two,  the  one  leJuUng  directly 
by  Aeculanum,  Romulca,  and  Aquilonia,  to  Venusia^ 
and  thence  to  Tarentum:  this  was  the  proper  Via 
Api'IA;  the  other  known  from  the  time  of  tha 
emperor  Trajan  (who  tirst  rendered  it  practicable 
throQghont  Ibr  carriages)  as  the  Via  TmajAHA, 
which  pn>cee(led  fn>n\  Ueneventuin  by  Forum  Novum 
{BiKmalberffo),  and  J:)^uus  1  uticus  (&  £UuUrio^ 
to  Aeeae  in  Apulia,  and  thence  If  Bavdenea  and 
Canusium  to  Urundusium.  The  fuller  eoitsiderar 
tion  of  these  two  great  lines  of  highway  b  reserved 
for  the  article  Via  Afpia.  Their  course  throngh 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini  has  been  traced  with 
great  care  l>y  Mommwn.  {Topogrnjui  deijli  Jrpini^ 
in  the  JiuUtttino  </elC  Just.  An/itol.  1848.  pp. 
6—13.)  [E.  H.B.j 

HIRIH,  a  people  mentioned  by  I'liuy  (iv.  13) 
along  with  the  Venedae,  and  who  were  coniie«ted 
with  the  Hemfi.  They  appear  to  have  come  from 

Scanilii;.i\ ia.  niu\  (Kt  npinl  that  part  t<f  the  eoa.st  of 
jLSthonia,  which  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
ffarria,  after  them.  Tbna,  it  seema  that  the  eoasta 
of  the  Baltic,  as  far'as  the  mouth  of  the  (Wer,  were 
exposed  to  the  piratical  attacks  of  the  Got  lis,  in 
very  early  times,  as  hi  tater  ages  other  Enn>]jenn 
hhores  were  devastated  ly  the  Normans.  (Comp. 
Sehafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii  p.  IIG.)  [K.  IS..!.  ) 
I     HUiKOS,  a  river  of  Asiatic  baiinati«i,  with  sk 
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town  of  the  same  name,  136  M.  P.  from  Heracleum, 
and  67  M.  P.  from  SmAicn  (Vim.  ru  5).   It  is, 

probably,  th«  same  place  as  the  Htr.Kos  PoUTi-3  of 
the  i'eriplos,  which  Kennell  {ComfHtr.  Geog.  ro\.  ii. 
p.  325)  iilentifies  with  the  ile<-p  inlet  or  small  fralf 
SuTijuL  -kala  in  the  Rnssian  chart.  [E.  B.  J.] 
in  sr.M.TS  (•iffiroAii:  also  IllsPAL,  Mela,  ii.  6, 
Sil.  Iiai.  111.  '6'J2 :  Etli.  Ili.-.{»alieiisi5,  Adj.  Hispalensis: 
Sevilla),  one  of  tlic  chiff  cities  of  Hi8|ianta  Baetica, 
stood  on  the  If  ft  bank  of  tlie  Haetis  (Guriflnlquirer). 
about  500  stadia  fn>tn  il»  inoutb;  but  btili  wiiliin 
the  Mai  part  of  the  river,  which  was  navigable  for 
larpi' v(".ls  to  the  city:  so  that  it  had,  to  a  preat 
Cst4fiit,  tilc  advantages  of  a  sea- port.  U  was  made 
«  cokmj  hj  Julius  Gaoar;  and  although  an  attempt 
aceiiis  ti)  have  been  made  to  exalt  tlie  nciL'libniirin:: 
colony  of  Baetis  shore  it,  the  very  site  of  whicli  is 
now  doubtful,  it  nmked,  in  8tnbo*s  time,  among  the 
first  citiea  of  Tnrdetania,  next  after  Corduba  and 
Gades ;  and  afterwardH  rven  advanced  in  dignity :  bo 
that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it  had  the  title  of  ^17- 
TpoxoKis,  and  under  the  VandaU  and  Goths  it 
ratikeil  .-iliove  C'onluba,  and  bernnie  the  capital  of 
{ymlheni  Sjiain.  In  the  Uoman  empire  it  was  the 
Rpat  of  a  epweeiiliit  jurUBew,  and  bora  the  titles  of 
Jn.iA  KoMi  i.A  and  Coi/)ni.v  Hosn  r.ENHis.  (Strab. 
iii.  np.  141.  142;  liirt.  BelL  Alex.  51,  56;  Dion. 
Cass,  xtiii.  89;  Plin.  iiL  St  IHm.  AnL  pfk.  410,  413, 
41  fi;  r.p  c.  n  IV.  iv.  45;  PhiloMr.  Vit  AjmU.  v.  3,  6; 
Anson.  Clar.  Lrb.  8;  l»idor. xt.  I;  In^r.  op. 
Gmter,  pp.  SOI,  257,  Orelli,  toI.  ii.  p.  396;  Fbrei» 
Eip.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  89.  90;  Coins  ap  Florei,  ifetf. 
de  Etp.  vol.  ii.  p.  543;  Mionnet,  vol.  i  p.  24,  Snppl. 
Tol  i.  p.  42;  Eckliel,  vol. ».  p.  28.)         [P.  S.] 

HISPA'NIA  {'Iffwewla,  Iwayia).  and  IBE'RIA 
(^l€-npla),  aii'l,  with  refi-reiu-e  t'>  its  divi>ion  into  two 
parts,  very  lre»iuently  III.SPANIAE  (so  also 'ISTjpi'ai, 
fiteph.  B.),  the  ancient  names  t)f  the  •rneal  peninsula 
now  divided  into  the  countries  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  this  article,  for  oMivenieooe,  the  whole  peninsula 
irill  be  ofteo  calkd  nmplj  SrAiir.  jifr^ 

L  AsfciENT  Nambs. 
As  hi  the  ease  of  other  eoontries,  tvUeh  only 

became  known  to  the  (ini'ks  and  I'omans  by  jjor- 
tkm.s,  there  was  at  firbt  no  general  name  for  the 
whole  peoinsnta.  Poljbhis  states  tint  the  part  of 
the  land  on  tlie  Me^literranean.  sm  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  was  calleil  Ibkria  ('ISijpj'o),  while  the 
portion  onwards  from  that  point  along  the  ocean  had 
AO  general  mune,  as  it  had  not  long  been  known,  and 
was  entirely  occupied  by  nonMnms  barbarian  peoples. 

(i'olyb^  in.  87). 

1.  The  name  in  general  use  among  the  Qraeks, 

dtiriug  the  historical  jK-riod,  was  Iberia,  which  wa.s 
unde»tood  to  bo  derived  from  the  river  Iukrus 
(Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  4;  Justin.  xKv.  I ;  fiteph.  B.  a  «.; 
Avici'.  ^far.  2AS):  whence  it  waa  applied  to  the 
isuriounding  country,  first  vaguely,  as  will  prcNeuily 
appear,  and  afterwnrds  mora  eiaetly,  as  they  gm- 
diuilly  Ix'came  acquainted  with  those  physical  fea- 
tures which  so  strikingly  define  its  limits.  (Heoat. 
Fr.  11—18;  Herwi.  i.  163,  vii.  165;  S<yl.  pp.  1,  2; 
fitnb.  iii.  p.  1  (56 ;  Eustath.  tid  Dion.  Per.  28 1 ;  Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  ■'i2S.  (rcini]>.  beb<w  <>n  tlie  h )ui!<!.trif's.) 

2.  The  other  and  still  more  familiar  nuuie,  Jlis- 
VAXIA  ('Icnrav^a,  Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Agatliem.  i.  2), 
came  into  use  after  the  Romans  beL-^nii  to  have  a 
direct  connection  with  the  country ;  and  has  remained 
tlie  prevailim^  appdhitira  ever  since.  Iliera  is  little 
cbmbt  that  the  gjniuine  form  of  the  name  is  Si*a:i  or 


&irAir,  the  vowel  sound  being  prefixed  isr  aanv 
pronnncbtion,  as  is  eomnwa  in  eemhof  as  wA  as 

citsteni  lancuajres  whfn  .in  initial  *  is  f<:«llowpd  It 
another  coosooant  ^of  this  usage  cTampkn  mwr  bt 
seen  in  the  AnUe  and  Tmnli  naroee  ef  GiedE 
cities):  and  the  name  is  used  withont  the  pr*fi 
(Sroyfa:  Artemidor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  a.  r.  'Ifiijpiai;  Plot, 
cfe  Flwu.  p.  32,  Uads.,  vol.  z.  p^  774,  Betake;  Ps&L 
Epiat.  ad  Rom.  xv.  28,  &&)  The  anpn  ef  tht 
name  is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  nor  wbe^^^r 
it  was  used  by  the  inhabilaiitA  lhc:ii>«lv«i.  BocharS 
derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  wad 
JDV  (tsapian),  wliich  means  a  rahfnt ;  and  arrrtnwnt* 
are  adduced  in  favour  of  this  etymolo|ij^  firam  tba 
nnincroQS  testimonies  of  the  andenta  to  tM  abnndan 
of  these  nnimals  in  the  country  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  144. 
168;  Aeltan,  A.  xui.  15;'VarrD,  B.  B.  iii.  12.; 
CattdL-mr.  16;  Plm.  t8L  58.  a.  88,  xL  37.  s.  7«\ 
as  well  as  from  a  me<lal  of  Hadrian,  rm  the  nrot 
of  which  is  Keen  a  female  figure,  as  the  persooifics- 
tion  of  S])ain,  with  a  rabbit  at  her  feet.  (Fkns, 
Afe  L  de  £$p.  vol.  i.  pu  109.)  Others  cspUin  tbr 
Phoeni<ian  word  to  mean  remctnUd.  that  i*.  tke 
countiT  little  known;  but  this  s<«  m>  to  be  a  mm 
fancy.  (Maltebrun,  Precis  de  la  Geof/r.  vwL  rm. 
p.  21.)  On  tlie  other  hand,  W.  von  Humbckldt  is 
ilia  invaluable  e&say  on  the  ju-imitive  biatecy  if 
Spain,  nudntdns  that  Hwaa  a  natira  aaona,  aadttrt 
its  penuiiie  form,  vowel  prefix  and  all,  i^  prf-»r7Tid 
almost  unaltered  in  tbe  modem  native  tuune  Espmrnt^ 
whidh  he  derives  fhan  the  Basque  fipoffo,  alerir, 
niarffin,  or  fdge,  denotin;;  that  the  j-*«i)ir.sTiL  ws.i 
the  margin  of  Europe  towards  the  ocean.  (UombaU:, 
Pr^fung  der  Untemch.  after  die  Urbewpkmer  Bm- 
panieru,  Berlin,  1821;  comp.  on  the  etynMiofyaf 
both  names,  Phit.  de  Flum.  I.e.;  Solin.  2.3;  Ammiaa. 
Marc,  xxiii.  C ;  Const.  I'urph.  Admm.  Imp^  iL  23; 
Eu.stath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  282;  Bochart,  Chan.  i.  55. 
Phnleg,  iii.  7 ;  Oberlin,  ad  Vib.  S(q.  p.  .I? 7 ;  Cnat  ai 
MarL  Cap.  p.  201;  Wesseling,  ad  J  tin.  p.  26«; 
TiBdradM,  Off  AM.  iL  6.) 

3.  Hesperia  was  an  old  Greek  name,  ciirfr 
used  by  the  poets,  in  connection  with  the  notko  thai 
the  woild  eonristed  of  four  parts,  of  wUch  Lnva 
was  the  southern,  Asia  the  eastern,  Ei'RorA  tl-e 
northern,  and  Uesfkria  the  western:  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  idem,  Spain  was  the  weatemmost  pert  of 
Hesperia.  (Niebtilir,  Lectvrea  on  Ancient  Etkm 
graphy  and  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.)  Hei<v  xbt 
country  is  sometimes  called  simply  Hesperia  ( >ULr>  u 

i.  ,3;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  530;  laid.  Orig  • 
and  sometimefl,  in  contradistinction  to  Italy,  Hesperia 
Ultima  (Hoi«t.  Corm.  i.  36.  4;  comp.  DieCenfaoeb, 
Ceiltoi  KL  8f  > 

4.  Ckltk  a  (7;  KfXTifcf})  was  also  frmeral 
name  for  the  VVe»t  of  Kuropc,  and  was  used  »}>«<cin- 
cally  for  the  inter{o»«f  Spain,  which  wna  origiMBT 
pt»opled,  or  bclievwl  to  have  been  j«n)j>Ie>l,  by  CVIt-s 
(Aristut.  de  Mundo,  vol.  L  p.  850,  Du  VaL;  Scynw. 
1 73.)  Ephonm  {ap.  Strah.  {▼.  pi  199;  Marc  ad  he 
p.  142)  extended  Celtica  to  Gades.  and  iu)plied  tb« 
n^me  of  Iberia  only  to  the  W.  part  of  the  peniianik. 
Ho  too  Eratosthenes  (op.  Strab.  ii.  p.  107)  extended 
the  Gabtae  (i.  e.  Celto)  to  Gadeira.  This  wage  h, 
however,  uncommon,  the  name  ht-ing  generally  ror- 
fined  to  those  parts  of  the  peninsula  in  whicb  fn^* 
ments  of  the  old  Celtie  pepnktka  held  their  graaad. 
[Celt.m::  Cki.tica.] 

5.  Tartessis  was  a  name  applied  to  the  S.  por- 
tion of  the  pwihwala,  and  especially  to  the  part  be- 
jond  the  jStnitii  in  ewtndirtiactMiia  to  tim  amm 
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ll*ria,  in  its  narrower  sense,  tliat  b,  the  maritime 
district  from  tlie  Straits  to  the  i'^rraees.  (Puljib. 
toe  tup.  eit)  :  but  this  b  »  Bablact  which  needs  m  se- 
parate di.M  UsAion  under  its  proper  head.  [TautivSM  S.] 
6.  i^thnic  aid  A€(fective  Fvrm.  —  (I.)  Fi-oiu 
Ibkria  :  jt'tA.'l^ifp,  gen/lfiij^os,  yloflSnpts,  fern. 
*l€ripis ;  Lat.  Ibcr,  Lucan.  vi.  255,  Hon  Carm.  li. 
20.  20,  pi.  IlM^res.  CatuII.  ix.  6,  uImj  IlilHr,  Iliberca; 
and  ibcri  or  liibeii,  \'irt;.  (j'eory.  in.  408,  fein. 
Iberijul,  Jmo.  vi.  53 :  Adj.  'ISrif/iKos,  whence  rj  'iSri- 
piKT)  for  the  country  it.->elf;  fi-in.  i]  ISrjpiai,  -idSos ; 
Lat.  Iberus,  ibericus,  and  runrl^  Ibcriacuo  (Sil.  Ital. 
xiiL  610).  (2.)  Conneetfld  with  HnrAKiA :  £tA 
and  Adj.  'lawavoi,  Cou>t.  I'orph.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23  i  Zonar.  iii.  p.  406  ;  iits|MiUua,  Uutpam,  Adc. 
Hispue ;  also  Spiuiax,  Schol.  Jw.  xW.  279 ;  Am- 
j^'lius  6  ;  and  Sju-niicu.^,  (Ii-M-r.  Hav.  iv.  snh  fin.  ; 
A(^.  IlispanieDsitf  (llie  diatiuctiun  between  tiiis  and 
the  ethnic  being  nicely  drawn  In  the  following  ex- 
aaplest  Veil.  U.  51,  BaJbiu  Cornelius  turn  Jlis- 
pamtrnti*  miUis,  std  /ILiiHinuj,  that  is,  not  merely 
btloHffing  to  Spain,  hkv,  t'ur  example,  a  Roman  burn 
ill  Spain,  but  a  true  Spaniard,  and  Mart.  xii.  IVaef. : 
iV«  liomam^  si  ita  du  rcvtri*,  ncn  IIi.<]»tni(nsem 
lOtrutn  miUamiUt  sed  JJUpanmi),  tuid  rarvljr  Uia- 
(M.  Anf,  9%  VitniT.  tiL  S.) 


IL  Spain  as  luiowst  to  tuk  Gukkks. 
The  west  of  Europe  was  to  the  evty  Gredu  a 

land  of  fancy  jw  well  a.s  mystery.  Va;:ne  rej)ort-s 
Juul  nndicd  Uiem,  probably  througli  the  i*bneniciai>», 
from  wfaidi  they  at  ftnsfc  letrnt  little  nwve  than  the 
liaa-  i-.\i.stence  of  land.s,  so  far  distant  from  their 
owQ  country  as  to  reach  the  region  of  the  setting 
sun  and  the  banks  of  the  all-encompaseing  river 
Ocean.  According  to  the  very  natural  tendency 
which  led  them  to  pkcc  the  happiest  retrlons  and 
the  ctioice^t  pruductiuiiii  ot'  the  eurlli  at  it5  exircuke 
parttf,  confirmed  perhaps  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 
tlie  fertility  and  beauty  which  some  of  these  regions 
(Andalucia,  fax  instance)  actually  ei\jt>y,  they  iancied 
them  happy  plains  or  aa  endiaBted  bkadt,  and 
pecpli'd  tlifiii  with  the  divine  nvtiiplis,  Circe  and 
Calypso,  who  there  deCaiued  in  sweet  bondage  the 
hero  whom  fate  had  cast  upon  tbur  shores,  with  tha 
ba{>py  spirita  of  departed  hemes,  with  the  primitive 
and  pastoral  Cyclopes,  and  the  wealthy  maritime 
Phomicians,  or  with  the  exiled  dynasty  of  goda, 

"Who  with  Satun  aid, 

Fled  over  Adiia  to  tfat  ffenpfrian  Jteldt, 
Or  o'er  the  Ceftw  ro^ed  the  uttnott  isles.^ 

These  poetic  fancies  wer^^cccc(^^l>y*lust^cal 
inquiries,  and  then  came  all  the  di^ulties  of  recon- 
dlUg  msagre  and  conflicting  testaoHuiies  with  the 
p<»et8  and  wi;Ii  each  other;  mi:>takes  uri.sin;;  fn>m 
fint  assigning  positions  vaguely  and  Taviously,  and 
than,  iaiisad  of  tha  dfaoo^f^  of  sneh  emn,  the 
attempt  to  rseoncile  them  by  supposed  migrations  and 
Other  arbitnuy  devices  i  so  that  such  names  as  lis- 
BRTCKs,CHALYBRs,CiMMBRii,and  lBBKBS,8cnroely 
seem  aiisociuted  with  any  exact  finality,  and  are  freely 
tranafeiTcd  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
ahores  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  Kuxiue.  To 
tlds  was  added  the  pcilt-mical  ^pirit,  which  wa  find  so 
ram]iant  amonp  the  old  ^eo^^rapliers  (h.s  among  the 
African  and  Arctic  critics  now),  which  *•  by  decision 
mora  amhrailed  tha  fmy;*'  while  all  the  time  the 
later  fxiff-<  wi-n*  t"  ih"'  coiit'ii^ioti  by  Iiiiita'.in;,' 

tlic  legends  of  the  ancients,  and  inventing  oLli&rs  of 

their  own.  Amidst  all  thasaelementa  of  Qocartafaity  1 
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it  is  no  wonder  that  we  ponerally  find  nn  sure  basis  of 
information  concerning  the  more  ilistant  countries  uf 
the  worid  nntil  the  arms  of  Room  had  clearol  tha 
way  for  the  inqnirics  of  the  learned  Greek. 

But  yet  the  nc^glect  of  this  period  would  deprive 
tha  aeknce  of  aneiant  geography  of  a  great  portion  of 
its  iutereat,  and  of  ita  use,  t»o,  in  tbniiwing  li;:bt  on 
the  progress  of  our  race.  Ax.A  in  no  ca^e  is  this 
period  more  attractive  than  in  that  of  the  remotest 
country  towards  tha  West,  one  which  i.s  inve&ti>d  with 
tlie  dniiblf  internet  of  having  been  fumiliar  tu  tlie 
I'lioeiiiciaii^,  us  u  principal  scene  of  their  commerce 
and  colonisation,  while  the  Greeks  were  atill  making 
it  a  favonritp  theatre  for  the  creation.'v  i^f  their  fancy. 

1.  Of  the  purely  MyUiical  Period  little  is  to  be 
aaid,  and  that  little  more  ]nx>iicrly  belongs  to  other 
articles.  [Ci.MMEnil,  OcKASL'8;  I'chuln.vt-vk  In- 
8LLAK;  iiKSf£iui>iia,  Axaka;  Ukuclus  CuLL'M- 
MAK,  &c. ;  and  tha  articles  Gbbyosi,  Ubbculks, 
&C.  in  the  DteUotuurif  of  Greek  md  Momam  iff- 
thologjf  and  Bioffrapkif.] 

2.  Advancing  to  the  Semi- Mythical  Period  cf 
IleM  md  tke  l^Hc  Poets,  we  b^^n  to  meat  with 
names  which  have  at  le^^t  tlie  .'ijiix-arajire  «T  a  ^pe- 


cjli; 


geo<;rapliii:;il  .si^nilicatce,  tlum^ii  htili  mtet  un- 


certain as  to  their  position  ;  such  as  TABTEaaOA. 
In  coiinc)  tiDii  with  the  le^rend.s  of  the  Hy|>erb*>reaus, 
the  liiiipucan  mountains  appear  as  a  great  range  in- 
tersecting Eoropa  from  W.  to  £.  The  Istkb  and 
KuiOANrs  wea-  known  by  name  to  ]\r>h  t\  {Theog. 
338,  339)  as  rivers  of  \V.  luurope  \  and  his  ishuid 
Erytheia.  tha  abeda  of  Gcryon,  is  ao  described  as  to 
pr(  ]>;ire  tha  WB/  foT ita  aabseqiMfifc  idantifioatioii  with 

tiAUBS. 

9.  The  traneition  to  the  period  of  more  real, 
though  still  most  imperfect  knowledge,  marked  by 
the  age  of  the  Lofjoffrtiphera  and  Tragic  Putts,  is 
extremely  gradual,  for  while  the  avowed  writers  of 
ficthn  are  aesn  to  invest  their  acenaa  with  eolj  aa 
api>eamncc  of  fact,  the  investi;;ator8  of  facts  are 
found  it;cording  under  th^t  £ni««  tlie  strangest  fic- 
tions. But  yet  them  Is  no  diNibt  that  both  giva  bb 
what  is  meant  to  \)e  olyective  knowledge  ;  and  no 
reader  of  the  Prometheus,  for  example,  can  doubt  that 
Aesehyloa  axpenda  all  the  reaources  of  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  be  they  less  or  more,  on  his 
description  of  the  wanderings  of  lo.  Indeed,  with 
rcftmca  to  our  present  subject,  we  liave  now  reached 
a  pmod  when  the  maritime  enterprise  of  the  Phoe> 
caeans  had  placed  the  Groek.-i  in  direct  connection 
with  the  i?hores  of  the  W.  jiart  of  the  Mediterranean; 
and  hail  n)ade  them  acquainted  with  Tyrrlienia,  Iba> 
ria.  and  Tartessus.  (HcriMi.  i.  163.)  AcconlinLily  we 
find  the  iogographcr  I'herecydes  and  tiie  poet  Stesi- 
chorva  not  only  aoqwuBtad  with  tha  name  Tab- 
Ti..'<sr?< ;  but  the  latter  making;  it  a  river,  in  .sncli  a 
maiuier  as  to  suggest  ita  identification  with  the 
Guadalquivir  [  B aktih]  ,  while  the  former  aeeurataly 
represents  it  as  a  city  on  the  straits  which  divide 
I4bya  from  Europe  £Taut£8SU8].  Stesidiorus 
Bientiona  also  the  tsfauKi  of  Erytheia,  and  an  ishuid 
8:ir|>t-donia  in  the  Atlantic  (Stnb.iii.  |i.  Schoh 
Apoll.  Khod.  i.  211.)  I'indar  scfTiis  .i<  (jiiaiiited 
with  tile  rilJurs  ol  Hercules,  u.>  the  liiuit  uf  the 
known  world  [IIkrclus  Columnak]  ;  and  Aes- 
chylus, b<side.^  .some  other  interesting  aliii.'-ions,  too 
doubtful,  however,  to  be  dii«cuMod  here,  seeks  for  the 
sources  of  the  Isterin  the  Rliipaeaa  mountains,  a  bet 
ol  wliii  li  the  iTiiiMjrtance  will  !«•  nicn-  rlcarly.sccn  wImjb 
the  views  of  Herodotus  have  been  discussed.  (SchoL 
ApoU.Bhod.iv.S8i  Vkart,Tol.iLpt.  I.ppi236— 848.) 

ax  8 
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From  those  frapnentary  notices  we  pass  on  to  the 
firtit  writer  who  gives  lu  a  sjrsleniatic  accotmt  of  any 
porHon  of  th«  coontfy.— minelj  Hsoatakvs  of 

Miletus  (about  n.c.^OO);  for  wo  Inivc  no  n  iiiaiiis 
of  Ulc  earlier  work  of  Charon  of  Lampsacos,  which 
eontuoed  •  PeriiihM  of  tbe  eowt  MtaM«  «f  tlM 
PilUn  of  Hercules.  (Endoe,  Violar.  p.  435.)  Tbe 
Gneka  of  this  period  seem  to  have  beenacqnainted  with 
the  S.  coast  mt  far  as  to  know  tbe  names  of  a  number 
«f  placcH  along  it,  but  not  so  as  to  fonn  any  accurate 
i»b':i  of  it  as  a  wholo.  From  tlu?  few  extant  fra<i- 
nieiit.s  uf  Hecatacus.  aiul  fnnii  the  pji.v»aj:«^  in  which 
Fo'.tus  Avieuaa  follows  hia  authwity,  Ukert  deduces 
tln"  t'illn«iiirr  n-Miltji: — West  of  the  Straits,  wliich 
he  make:>  t>carcelj  7  ittadia  in  width,  dwelt  the  Tak> 
TOME  (Ainlen.  Or,  Uar.  S70),  ainoog  whom  was 
thetoim  of  Elibykok  fSt(]li.  H.  s.v.  'E.\i€vpyTi), 
tvhieh  no  other  ancient  writer  nanies,  but  whicii 
ths  modems  hare  sooght  to  identify,  ea  soeoont 
of  the  rescniblaiico  in  the  names  only,  with  lixi- 
BKRIH  or  Ilutui(018.  Ea>t  <it  the  Pillars  dwelt 
the  Marttam,  with  the  ca)iital,  Mastia  :  a  people 
and  city  \i)uz,  after  inentii'ne.i  also  by  rnlyhins 
(iii.  24):  they  had  aU<»  llie  cities  of  Syalis 
[Slkl],  Maii)'>bnra  [Maexoba],  Six««  [Saxkta- 
hum],  Molybilaim,  and  Calathe  (Stqdi.  B.  «.  rr.). 
Further  to  the  E.  the  country  bfL':ni  to  \to  ralhd 
Iberia,  and  was  inhabited  by  numeruu:!  peoples ; 
WRonf  wbooi  were  the  Ibmin|;atM^  on  a  river  of 
the  ^:llIU•  nrimc  (Steph.  B.  r.  'IKapavyarad},  who 
aeem  to  be  the  llurgetae  or  Ilkuoetak  of  later 
writers;  and  tli«  Misuses  (Steph.  B. «.  v.  HUrynrtsy. 
Ainnic^  the  citifs  of  IIktIh  aiv  nu^ntioned  Craba^ia 
and  Hyops,  with  a  river  LeajrroB  near  the  latter. 
(Steph.  B.  A  9.  'Tf^*.)  Hecafaeos  also  tnentioM  the 
town  of  Sicane  (Steph.  B.  i.  v.  iucdyrf),  a  name  of 
much  interest,  as  showing  the  exutence  of  Sicanians 
in  Spaiu,  which  is  also  asserted  by  Thucydides,  who 
inakM  them  dwell  upon  a  river  Sicanus,  next  the 
Lipyes  who  exp-lled  them  thence  to  Sicily.  (Thuc. 
vi.  2;  Stxab.  iii.  p.  270;  SlCAMl.)  Two  uhwds, 
CnNnTOsa  and  Melossa,  are  mentioned  by  HaeatMOs 
as  belonging  to  Iberia.    (Steph.  H.  s.  CP.) 

5.  Hkroix>tu8  touches  ua  tiie  W.  of  Europe  only 
inddenully,  as  bat  reiy  distantly  rriatad  to  his  tat&u 
subject.  In  onr  prisNiirr.  whdi  s]io;ikini;  of  the  ex- 
treme regions  of  the  earth,  be  plainly  states  that  he 
has  nothing  cotaia  to  say  of  the  westem  parts  of 
Karope:  and  he  even  doubta  the  existence  of  the 
river  Eridaniis  and  the  isUnds  Cassiterides  (ifi.  115); 
and  elsewhere  he  mentions  the  belief  of  the  FtasiaDB 
that  there  were  no  countries  of  any  great  importance 
W.  of  Greece  (vii.  8).  His  views  may  be  rammed 
up  as  iuUiiws: — Ueyoml  the  Tillars  of  Hercaks  lay 
Gadeira,  and  near  it  the  isknd  of  Eiythsia  (ir.  8). 
KlM-where  he  mentions  the  Ctxksii  or  Cynktks  as 
the  westernmost  peoj^e  uf  Europe  (ii.  33  ;  iv.  49) ; 
and  next  to  them  the  great  nstioa  of  the  Celtae, 
whose  country  is  nMisark.thle  for  its  precious  metals, 
and  for  the  long  hfe  of  the  hihabitants  (i.  163;  iv. 
49, 152,  19S:  oomp.  Stiab.  UL  pp.  liSO,  151 ;  Ln- 
cian,  Macrob.  10;  Phlegon.  cfc  iMngnev.  4;  Cic.  de 
SeneclA^  ;  Plin.  vii.48;  VaLllaz.viii.  13).  Among 
the  Celtae  were  the  soorces  of  the  river  Istkr,  in 
the  neiplibourliood  of  a  city  called  PTRBin.  (Herod, 
ii.  33;  iv.  49.)  It  i.s  inip>rtant  to  remember  that 
this  statement  respecting  the  source  uf  the  Ister  is 
connected  with  a  theory  entertained  by  Henxlotus, — 
that  the  two  preat  rivers  of  Libya  and  Enni|K',  the 
Nile  and  the  l»ter,  foUoweii  courses  right  through 
the  napoctive  continents,  ftnn  W.  to  £.»  abnust  ox* 
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artly  pnrnllel  and  cqnal  to  tuch  other  •  the  intrv 
ductionuf  the  name  Pjrene  i«  discusaed  ia  iu 
pbee.  fPntnrAci  MoirrFji.]  Tha  nanwef  lhatia 
is  nirntioiicil  hy  ]ii:n  twirp.  The  one  passage  is  thai 
already  cited  respecting  the  diaooreriea  of  tlx  Ffc^ 
eseans,  wheie  the  icbtion  ia  whidi  H  ataads  l» 
Tyrrhcnia  suggests  that  it  signifies  the  peninsula  sf 
Spain,  JO  far  a*  it  trot  known  by  maritimte  rfiHi—j 
(i.  163).  In  the  other  passage  be  mentieas  tte 
Iberians  in  tbe  army  of  Hamiteair  in  Sc&y;  aod  fat 
connects  them  with  the  Li-ryes  in  such  a  maiuw  is 
to  suggest  the  inference,  tiiat  the  name  wms  sp[>h(n; 
to  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  from  the  Straits  Is 
the  Ciulf  of  Lyon  (vii.  165).  In  the  former  rf  thevr 
passages,  again,  he  mentions  Tartesvs  in  dace 
connection  with  Iberia,  and  descrihes  the  Pheesaas 
a>  lu  lrlin::  most  friendly  intertonrse  with  Arpinth'v 
nius,  the  king  of  the  Tartesii  (i.  163);  and  be 
speaks  dsowhwB  of  the  wealth  and  eonnMscial  m- 
port ancc  of  Tart esus  [Tautes8l  s].  The-^*  s^vr-^ 
views  seem  to  liave  bad  httle  more  ctmnectioo  in  th* 
mind  of  the  historian  than  the  passages  referring  Is 
them  have  in  hi.s  works ;  but,  on  coropanng  thm 
with  the  actual  facts,  and  having  regard  t»  his 
probable  s<jurces  of  information,  M)U)ethiDg  hkeawb^ 
may  be  maiie  out.  On  the  S.  coast,  Us  Insswledgf, 
derived  fn>m  Phoenician  and  Phoraean  sources.  s«r»i-« 
to  ha\-c  extended  as  far  as  the  bW.  point  iut 
peninsoh^  tlie  Sactum  PttOMOKTOBIUX  {Ctft  9l 
rin<m/).  which  long  rrtnaitie«l  the  westernmost  Oinil 
of  ancient  maritinw  di.M»very ;  if,  at  least,  his  Cfay- 
neles  ars  the  Comi  of  other  writera — thsA  m,  As 
lnh.abitants  of  the  southern  projection  of  Purtura]. 
called  CuKKUa.  JostinfxliT.  43)  mentions  Coneus 
in  tin  nontttdns  of  tbe  Tartessii ;  a  wadlniiatisn 
the  hint  given  uiider  Coxii,  that  the  luxme  is  tril^ 
ethnic,  and  that  its  resemblance  to  the  Roman  nmem, 
which  so  well  describes  the  name  of  the  district, 
is  merely  an  actidentsl  Oflineidence,  Next,  the 
great  colony  of  (Iadks  was  a  subject  of  •^liich 
he  would  bear  much  from  tbe  Phoeuiciaiut ;  sad 
separate  aooonnts  fsspecting  Tartessos  and  the  sw> 
rounditii:  country  would  be  obt^ned  from  tbe  ssitw 
people,  who  had  long  traded  to  it  nnder  the  aaw 
of  Tsrshish.  and  fton  the  Wwrassns,  aa  we  hm 

seen.  The  iiiime  Iheri.i  .'irorns  to  have  been  .1  r"  : 
exclosivelj  from  the  Phocaeans.  Lastly,  apart  tna 
tiiese  nsttlts  of  maritime  disoovccy,  be  bad  obtaiBsi 
from  the  Phocaeans  and  other  sources  the  imprcsMoe 
that  the  great  Celtic  rac»  oven>pread  pretty  well  tbe 
whole  interior  of  Western  Europe ;  a  region,  bowem, 
of  which  he  foiiMBid  scawely  enadetMl  of  acewaH 
knowledge. 

6.  The  historians,  fsograpbers  of  the  century  t&a 
Herodotus  had  obtiSied  a  larger  amoont  of  a» 

terials,  but  without  a  correqiondin'j  impn>veroent  in 
the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge.  The  wide  eztmt  d 
tbe  Celtic  name,  and  tbe  eonftwion  between  Celts  ani 

Iberians,  are  found  Ntiil  prevalfnt;  tk-.'A  tlx^  r.  nts« 
ot  the  great  rivers  of  W.  Europe  are  wry  impv> 
fectly  known.   Thns,  EuDOxca  of  Cindns  (ahssl 

B.  c.  380 — 360),  of  who-e  geographic.ol  wc»rk  Aris- 
totle made  great  use,  mentions  the  mountain  Pyrene 
in  Celtica,  towards  the  W.  extn>mity  of  the  e>^ai- 
n<Ktial  Una  ('p^t  hvcfi^  laji^itpiri,!''),  as  oontutkir.; 
the  sources  of  th.-  rivers  I^-tor  and  Tart.->v;>. 
which  the  latter  tiowed  outMde  of  the  I'llkrs,  iid 
the  former  thronfrh  all  Europe.  (Aristo(L  Mettor. 
i.  1.1.)  He  jilare.'-  lUcria  of  Celtica,  and  d»*^Tih« 
its  shores  towards  the  ocean  as  high  and  rocky,  with 
pranoBtoriei  rannfaig  ihr  wt  ialo  tba  asik  (Sink 
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ili.  p.  15S.)  About  the  tarn  time,  EraoBin,  who 

ilevuted  the  4th  book  of  his  work  on  gcograpliy  to 
the  W.  of  Euru{ie,  a.s.><i;;iui  a  vast  extent  of  country 
to  the  Celts,  and  carrieti  them  on  the  W.  as  far  as 
Qadeei;  while  he  confines  the  name  of  Ibvria  to  the 
rppioii  W.  of  Ciadcs,  and,  if  we  are  tn  btlicvo  Jo- 
seph us,  even  fdl  into  the  error  of  inakiiig  lU  ria.  a 
eUjf  with  a  comparatively  small  territory.  He  relates 
some  abiiord  fables  about  these  regions.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  153,  iv.  p.  199,  vii.  j>.  302 ;  Joeiepb,  c.  Apion.  i. 
IS;  Marx,  ad  Spkor.  FVng,  p.  149.)  The  Pltriphi 
of  ScYi.AX,  which  also  Wlon;rs  to  about  the  same 
period,  is  veir  vague  as  to  the  tkbores  of  Spain.  Ue 
nakee  •padu  mntfaMi  of  theeomwerdal  aettlen»ntB 
of  the  Carthaginians  outride  the  Pillars,  and  of  the 
tides  and  shoals  which  characterise  that  sea:  a  great 
sandbank  stretches  acnw  from  the  Sacred  Promon* 
tary  (C.  S.  Fmcent)  to  the  pnmiontory  of  Hermaeam 
in  Lybi.i.  The  Iberians  are  the  first  people  in 
Kurope;  and  there  is  the  river  Iber,  and  two  islands 
called  Qadeini  [Gadks]  ;  and  then  comes  the  Greek 
city  KnPORirM.  Prolwbly  there  is  here  a  pap  iti 
the  text;  for  he  passes  over  the  whole  coast  from  the 
Pabn  to  the  Fyienoes,  the  vagrage  along  which,  he 
pays,  OOCupiea  7  days  and  nights.  (Scylnx,  pp.  1, 
51,  ed.  Hndaon,  pp.  1—3,  123,  ed.  Gronov.)  Next 
to  the  Iberians,  he  phMseo  the  Ligariaos  (Myvts) 
anil  the  mixed  Ibeiiaili''  CM^f  fuy^s)  as  lar 
ae  tlie  Khone. 

lo  the  rseado.Ari8totaIhm  work  di  MM. 
AiuctilL  (86),  the  peophe  of  Western  Kurope  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  ordor,  from  W.  to  E.: 
Iberes,  Celtoligyes,  Celtae,  as  fur  as  Italy.  Hk- 
i«-»iM)Krs  tells  us  that  the  Iberians,  who  dwell  on 
the  Klinres  of  the  Stniits,  though  l»elnnging  to  one 
race,  have  various  names,  according  to  tlit-ir  several 
tribes^  (F!r.  ap.  Coast.  Porphyr.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23.)  Those  most  to  the  W.  are  calle«l  Cvnetes 
(Steph.  B.  8.  V.  Kvvqruni*');  N.  of  them  are  the 
CSun-Es  (Steph.  B.  sCv.  TAitter;  oomp.  Stiab.  iiL 
p.  166,  who  says  that  the  country  E.  of  the  Il)orus 
was  fonnerly  called  after  the  Igletes,  a  great  and 
powerfol  nation,  who  dwelt  in  it);  then  the  Tar- 
TEssii;  then  the  Elbtsiku  ;  then  the  Mastiani 
and  the  Caltiani,  as  far  as  the  Khone.  (This 
enumeration,  and  the  order  of  it,  might  bf  made  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  nameo  and  positiana  of 
the  S}«nish  peopk-s,  if  the  argunvent  weranotaome- 
what  too  speculative  for  this  article). 

We  likewise  find  a  vast  amount  error  and  con- 
fusion among  tlif*  gi'oijni pliers  of  this  age  respecting 
the  distances  and  bearings  of  the  shores  of  the  W. 
Mediterranean.  Endesns  states  that  a  peraon  saifing 
through  the  Strait-s  into  the  Inner  St-a  has  imme- 
diately on  his  left  hand  the  Sardoan,  Galatian 
(GalHc),  and  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  right  the  bay  of 
the  Syrtes  (Arist.  de  Mmul  3);  and  Dicaearchus  es- 
timates  the  distance  from  tlie  Sicilian  Strait  {Straits 
of  Aletshta)  to  the  Pillars  of  Uercules  {Straitt  of 
Gibraltar)  at  only  7000  stadia.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  10.5.) 

7.  Agt  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemiej.  —  The 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  tuniis  an  epoch  in  the 
geo^phy  of  W.  Enrope.  While  his  ftUowera  were 
luliling  by  their  own  direct  observations  to  the  know- 
ledge o(  the  extreme  £ast,  we  are  told  that  from  the 
oppoMte  end  of  the  known  world  hia  fiune  attraded 
the  envoys  of  numerous  nations,  and  anmnj:  tlic  rest 
from  the  Celts  and  the  Iberians,  whose  dress  was 
then  for  the  first  ttme  seen,  and  theur  language  first 
he.ird,  by  the  Greeks  and  Maciilonians.  (Arriim, 
Anab.  nL  15.)  From  these  and  other  sonrces,  the 
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learned  men  of  Alexandria,  nnder  the  Ptdemica,  ob< 

tained  the  information  which  is  recorded  in  the 
works  of  Eratostiiknrs,  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  followers.  It  app^rs  that  Eiatosthenos  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  knowledge  to  Tinlo^tllt•nea» 
the  ailniiral  of  PUjlcniy  l'hila<h'lphua,  and  thf  au- 
thor of  a  largo  geognipijical  work  ;  but  the  views  of 
both  on  the  W.  of  Europe  in  general,  and  on  Iberia 
in  particular,  are  severely  criticised  hj  Stiabo  and 
llarcian.    (Strab.  ii  pp.  92 — 94.) 

Eratosthenes  describes  3  penhumhwaa  mnnlnf^ont 
S.  from  the  mainland  of  Europ<> ;  the  one  that  which 
ends  with  the  Peloponnesus,  the  second  the  Italian,  aud 
the  third  the  Lif^nrian  (Aryvartttliv) ;  and  these  con- 
tain between  them  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  gulfs. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  92.)  In  another  passage,  tJie  wes- 
ternmost of  these  3  peninsulas  is  described  as  that 
which  extends  to  the  Pillars,  and  to  which  Iberia 
belongs.  (Strab.  ii  p.  108.)  Of  this  peninsula  he 
assigns  a  large  part  lu  the  Celt&  (raXarai),  whom 
he  makes  to  reach  as  far  as  Gadeira.  (Strab.  ii. 
pp.  107,  108.)  He  places  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
on  the  Straits  [liKUCULUi  ColumxakJ,  to  the  W . 
of  which  he  represents  the  peninsula  aa  mmdng 
ont  into  several  lari:<"  proitiontories.  Of  the^e,  the 
first  is  the  Sacred  Promontoiy  (C.  &  ViacetU)t 
whidi  he  placed  at  the  grsatly  exaggerated  distance 
of  5  days'  voyage  from  Gades.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  148.) 
The  other  chief  promootoiy  is  tiiat  of  Calbium, 
aboot  whidi  dwelt  the  Obtiuamkii  ;  and  opposite 
to  it  ky  several  islands,  of  which  Uxisama,  the 
furthest  to  the  W.,  was  distant  3  days*  voyage 
from  Calbium :  in  this  )iart  of  his  description  he 
follows  Pylheas.  (Strah.  i.  p,  64.)  The  region  ad- 
jacent to  Caljie  he  calls  ^;lrtc!•^lis,  and  places  there 
the  "happy  island"  of  Erytheia.  Besides  Gai>K8, 
he  mentions  the  town  of  Tabraoo  (Tarragona), 
and  .ndds  tliat  it  h.i3  a  good  roadstead,  a  fttatement 
contradicted  by  Artemidorus  and  Strabo.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  159.)  He  makes  the  PTmneea  the  E. 
[Pvkknaki.]  In  general,  his  knowledge 
not  to  have  extended  twjond  the  coast. 

8.  We  ara  now  branght  down  to  the  tine  of  the 
First  Funic  War,  and  to  the  eve  of  the  period  when 
the  imperfect,  and  often  merely  speculative,  notions 
of  the  Greeks  respecting  Spain  were  supenscded  by 
the  direct  information  which  the  Bomana  gained  by 
their  military  ojH'rations  in  the  country.  But  befom 
passing  on  to  tlie  lioman  period,  a  few  words  are 
necessary  on  the  extemt  iff  Iberia,  a$  mder$tood  fly 
the  Creek  geographert. 

While,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  of  them 
gave  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsnht  to  the  Celts, 
and  confined  the  !lH•!ian^  either  to  the  pjirt  W.  of 
the  Straits,  or  to  the  Mediterranean  sliore ;  others 
extend  the  name  of  Iberia  as  ftr  E.  as  the  Rhone, 
and  even  as  fjtr  N.E.  as  the  Rhine,  and  so  as  to  ni- 
clude  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  Tims 
Aeschylus,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  took  the  Eri- 
dantis  to  Ik;  another  name  for  the  Kliodaims,  whieli 
ho  pjiued  in  HK-ria.   (Hlin.  xxxvii.2.  s.  11.)  Nou- 
nus   applies  the   epithet  Iberian    to  tlie  Khine. 
(Dionys.  xxiiL  p.  397,  xliii.  p.  747.)  Plutarch 
places  Iberian  tribes  in  the  Aljw.  (Murcell.  3.)  In 
tine,  Strabo  sums  up  these  opinions  as  follows: — 
*'  Ttie  name  of  Iberia,  as  nsed  by  the  earlier  writers, 
includes  all  tlie  connfry  In-yond  the  llhone  and  tho 
Isthmus  which  is  contined  between  the  <!allie  Gulfs 
(i.  e.  the  Bojf  of  Biscay,  and  the  Ou{f  of  Lyon):  but 
tho^e  of  the  present  age  assign  M.  Pyrene  as  its 
boundaiy,  and  called  it  inUiffeivntly  Iberia  and  Uis« 
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pania,  [wh«raM  hf  tboM  of  old  tlie  ntiM  of  Ibera^ 

wits  applietl  only  to  tln'  part  witliin  the  Ibfrus. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  the  wonb  within  brocketi$  are 
supplied  M  tlio  moit  prabsble  nstoratioii  of  a  gap  in 
the  t«xt.) 

It  mottt  be  observed  tliat  such  statements  as  these 
expren  something  more  than  a  ooafusioiD  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greek  writers  between  the  territories 
of  the  Celts  and  of  the  Iberians:  ther  pxptvss  the 
fact  in  cthnogniplir,  that  the  Iberian  race  extt-adcd 
bejond  the  boundaries  of  Spafai  m  defined  bj  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that  they  wprp  to  a  great  extent 
intermixed  with  tlie  Cells  in  W.  Kurope.  (See  below, 
on  the  eMrlieok  inhabitute  of  Spain:  Noi  VlL) 

111.  SvAiy  AS  Known  to  the  Cartuaoiniaxs 
ASD  ram  BomaWl 

1,  Down  to  the  End  nf  tlw  First  Punic  War. — 
Hie  internal  state  of  the  peninsula,  down  to  the  period 
at  which  we  have  noir  arrived,  will  be  spoken  dP 

Ih>!ow;  but,  in  order  to  estimate  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  possessed  by  the  Romans,  we  must  first  glance 
at  its  relations  to  the  other  ^^rcat  power  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. From  the  earliest  knmm  period  of  anti- 
quity the  IMnK'nicians  liad  held  commerml  intprcourse 
withS{Nut>;  and  there  in  more  tlian  a  probability 
that  Tjrra  had  eatabli»hcd  a  aort  of  duminioo  over 
thp  part  adjarpnt  to  the  S.  coast,  tlip  Tailshish  of 
Scripture,  aiui  the  Tautessis  of  the  Greeks.  {^Jsaiah, 
xxiii.  10,  where  the  prophet  compares  the  Kbertjr 
(if  T.irshUh,  cnnspquont  on  the  fall  of  Tyre,  tn  tlic 
free  course  of  a  river, —such,  for  example,  as  her 
own  Giiadaiquirir,'-~^rhm  a  mighty  obstacle  is  re- 
movt-d.)  The  phraas  "  ships  of  Tarshish  "  appears 
to  have  been  as  fiuniliar  in  the  men-antile  marine  of 
Tyre  as  **  tndiamen'*  fn  oor  own  (2  Chton.  ix.  21, 

XX.  no.  37  :  P$.  xlviii.  7  ;  /».  Ix.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxvil. 
25);  and  the  products  of  the  Spanish  niinps,  "  «ilvcr, 
iron,  tin,  and  lea*l,"  an;  uicntioncd  by  Kzekiel  as 
nmong  "  the  multitude  of  all  kind  of  riches,  by  reason 
of  which  'I  jirsliish  w.is  her  merchant.*'  {Fzek.xxvn. 
12.)  riiocnician  settlements  were  numerous  ou  the 
S.  coast  of  the  penhwttla,  within  the  Straits,  and 
beyond  tlii'in  thrre  was  the  great  commercial  colony 
of  Gauks,  the  emporium  for  tiie  traffic  uf  Tyre  with 
the  sboree  of  the  Atlantie.  Bnk  this  was  not  all. 
Fnmi  tlip  very  physical  nature  of  the  country,  it  w;i.s 
scaroeljr  posttible  tliat  the  I'hoeuit-ians  should  have 
nhstained  finn  wtwidfag  tlieir  power  np  tlie  taivi- 
gable  stream  of  the  Babtis,  of  whkh  (lades  may  be 
regarded  as  the  port,  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Bac- 
tica  (^Andalucia),  as  far  N.  as  the  Sierra  Morena, 
which  at  once  contained  the  mineral  wealth  in  qnest 
of  which  they  came,  and  formed  a  barrier  against 
the  natives  of  the  centre.  Ik  this  as  it  mar,  we 
knew  ftr  eertain  that  in  the  narrower  tract  between 
the  sea-shore  and  the  Sierra  Srrada  [Ilitlla] 
the  people  were  a  mixed  race  of  Iberian  and  I'hoe- 
nieian  blood,  called  Mi(e^o6Nm»  (StnOk  iii.  p.  149: 
Bastci.i).  The  |K)\ver  wlii(  h  the  C.irthaginlans  ol>- 
tained  during  tltis  period  over  the  natives  cannot  be 
poaitivety  defined ;  bnt  thej  received  nanjr  of  then 
into  their  armies  by  voluntary  enlistment, 

2.  The  V^kerotfolty  of  the  House  of  Barca. — 
Sach  were  the  relations  of  Spain  to  Carthage ;  and 
as  to  Bome,  she  had  had  as  yet  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pCTiinsuIn,  when  the  First  Punic  War  was 
brought  to  au  end,  B.C.  241.  Carthage  seemed  to 
hnve  expended  all  her  rcsonrres  in  the  vain  ctfurt  to 
secure  Sicily;  and,  when  the  r«nolt  of  her  Afriian 
mercenaries  gavo  Bome  an  opportunity  of  filching 
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I  awa^  fhrni  her  her  oldeat  provineee,  SanfioLs  aid 

Corsica  (d.  c.  23fi),  the  conttrst   might  wrll  bf 
thought  to  have  coocluded.     ^  I  beUcTe,"  says 
Niebuhr,  ^'that  there  were  feUown  at  Cai4^!^ 
snch  as  rinnnn.  wlio,  j^irtly  from  envy  of  Hainikar. 
and  partly  from  iheir  own  stupidity,  woold  at^  «r 
conid  not  aee  that,  after  the  kaa  of  Skitj  sad  Sar- 
dinia, there  were  yet  other  quarters  from  which  rl# 
repuhlic  miiiht  derive  great  benefits.    ^Tieii,  afbr 
the  Arnericiin  War,  it  wa.s  thought  that  the  igu>> 
minious  peace  of  Paris  bad  put  an  end  to  the  gifil' 
ness  of  England,  Pitt  underttxjk  with  double  cfKn.^ 
the  restoration  of  his  country,  and  displayed  ba 
extraordinary  powers.    It  was  in  the  aame  sfifit 
that  llamilcar  actetl:  he  turned  Jiis  eves  to  Spa-'U: 
....  he  formed  the  pUn  of  making  Sfsin  a  pn>- 
Thiee,  iriiicfa  ahoald  cotnpenaate 
and  Sardinia.    Tl     latter  isLnul  w^s  tlien  and  a 
still  veiT  unhealthy,  and  its  interior  was  afanait 
tnaeeesiuile;  Sicily  luul  an  eflimtttnte  and  uaww 
like  popuUtion,  and,  rich  as  it  was,  it  might 
have  increased  tlie  maritime  power  of  Carthage,  bo: 
it  would  not  have  given  her  any  additkoal  militay 
strength.   The  weaknen  of  Carthagn  wwieted  ii 
her  having  no  armies;  and  it  w.i5  a  gran*!  nr^pp- 
tion  of  Uamilcar's  to  traiisfonn  Spain  iLio  a  Cir- 
thaginian  country,  from  which  natienal  aiiuiea  night 
Ik*  obtained.    His  object,  therefore,  w.is.  on  the  c» 
hand,  to  subdue  the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  other  t» 
win  their  sympathy,  and  to  diangn  them  inis  a 
Punic    nation    under  tlie  dominion  of  Cartha;;?. 
(Polyb.  ii.  1 ;  Diod.  Fr.  Lib.  xxv.;  Edog.  iL  ^ 
510.)   The  conduct  of  the  Romana  towaida  thor 
MiljiH  t.s  was  bangbty.  and  always  made  them  M 
tlut  they  were  despised.  The  highly  refined  Greeks^ 
who  were  themselves  wont  to  look  with  oonteo^  m 
all  foreigners,  mu»t  have  felt  that  haogfatineai  fWf 
keenly.    The  Spjiniards  .md  dlt".  were  of  cfAirrr 
le.vs  respected.    Counnon  bojiiurs  in  tiie  K>&iuu 
armies  not  tti^eqnently,  espedally  in  the  tines  cf 
the  emperors,  married  native  women  of  the  oocc- 
tric»  in  which  they  were  stali(a]cd.    Sach  marriji^ 
were  regarded  as  ooncnbinage,  and  from  lhaa  epiaag 
a  clavs  of  men  who  were  very  dangemas  'h- 
liumans.    Ihe  Carthaginians  acted  won  wiidy, 
by  making  no  reetrictlMH  in  rq^aid  to  sadi  naiw 
riages.    Haiinilul  liimself  marrie  d  a  Sjanj-h  t-ntr 
uf  Caatulu  (Uv.  xxiv.  41:  comp.  Uiod.  Fr.  LSl 
XXV.;  Eclog.  ii.  p.  510,  foil.),  and  tbo  pnctSee  mm 
have  been  very  common  among  tbt  QKtbaginians. 
This  wa«  an  excellent  way  to  gam  the  good  will 
the  natives.   The  whole  of  the  aoatheni  coast  of 
Spain  had  resources  of  no  ordinary  kind :  it  far- 
nished  nil  the  pnnhutions  of  Sicily  and  Sardinit, 
and  in  addition  to  tiiem  it  had  very  rich  silnr 
mhMB,  the  working  of  which  has  been  revived  ■ 
our  own  days,    llamilcar  was  the  first  who  irt.»»- 
duced  there  a  regular  and  sy&tcmatic  mode  ii 
mining,  and  this  led  him,  or  his  eon-in-hw,  to  bnW 
the  town  of  New  Carth.ige  (^Cnrthngenn').  XNTiile 
the  Carthaginians  thus  gaiued  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  they  acquired  a  popuUtioQ  of  mil!k»i  wUeb 
relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  hiring  faitMes.-* 
mercenaries,  as  they  bad  been  obliged  to  do  in  ibe 
First  Punic  War ;  they  were  enabled  to  imisc  annia 
in  Spain  jnat  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  comliy. 
The  I^»mans  no  doubt  observed  these  j/nxtx^dinr^ 
with  feelings  of  jealousy,  but  could  nut  prerrct 
them,  as  long  as  the  CInlpine  Gauls  stool  on  tbdr 
frontiers,  ready  to  avenge  the  .Irfcat--  nf  i!;*-  S»ti>»jp5 
and  Boians."  (Niebuhr,  Lecture*  m  liomam  Uitt»rj, 
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vol.  ii.  p.  G9.)  It  wan  in  the  year  n.  c  237  that 
Iliunilcjur  commenced  Uiw  nughtjr  work,  not  with- 
out an  ultfanate  d«sl|ni,  unkw  M  U  grouily  mU- 
repraented  bj  Poljbius  and  Livjr,  of  fuundin^  fur 
h\a  houM  an  empire  in  Sptin,  in  case  the  Anti-Bar- 
cine  faction  should  prevail  at  Carthage.  [Cab- 
TiiAoo  Nova.]  Fur  eight  years  be  carried  on 
hi.H*|)lan  with  threat  snoccsui,  and  he  npjioani  to  have 
cxtendtnl  the  Carthaginian  empire  r»  t'ur  N.  a^  the 
iSiiprra  Moreno,  M  that  it  iDduded  the  whole  of 

nrinlucin,  Atnl  pretty  well  all  Murria.  On  his 
death,  B.  c.  229,  he  left  hia  power  and  Win  hchemea 

u  faheiitanca  to  Haadmbal,  hb  MO-in-bw,  who 
rarrit'd  on  the  plan  for  nearly  nine  yrars,  till  he 
was  cut  off  bjr  an  assMLssin,  B.C  S21,  and  left  ita 
folfifanoit  to  the  mighty  genina  of  Hannibal.  Mflan- 
whilo  the  Bonwns,  occupied  with  the  war  in  Giaal- 
pine  Gatil,  had  no  power  to  interfere.  Joitt,  how- 
ever, before  that  war  began,  they  had  done  the  best 
they  oould  by  making  a  separate  treaty,  not  with 
Carth.-iL't',  but  with  Hasiinibal  himself  (as  a  sort  of 
Kuppli-iiient  to  tiie  existing  trejity  with  Carthage),  j 
by  which  the  river  Iberos  (AV/ro)  waa  flzad  aa  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  Carth:i::iiiians  were  not  to 
extend  their  coiK]ue»ta  (as  Puiybiua  states),  or  (ac-  i 
eotdhig  to  lAfy)  aa  the  beondafy  hatween  the  two 
state-',  B.  c.  228.  (Polyh.  iii.  L>7  ;  Liv.  xri.  2 ; 
xxxiv.  13).  That  the  ktter  expresbioo,  eien  if  j 
wad  hi  the  treaty  (which  aeema  from  Poiyhina  to 
he  more  than  doubtful)  doea  not  imply  that  the 
Roman  anna  bad  aetnally  extended  to  tbe  Iberus, 
\*  shown  by  L\rj  himself  in  the  second  panaK* 
<l noted,  where  he  says  that  Spain  wa.s  then  in  the 
l>aiu!,>  of  the  Carthnsiinians,  held  by  their  generals 
and  anuies,  while  lJume  had  not  a  single  general 
nor  any  soldiers  in  the  country.  The  previous 
treaty  itself,  made  at  the  vhttic  of  the  First  Tunic 
War,  had  provided  that  tbe  allies  «>f  eadi  t>Ui\e 
aboold  ba  aalb  from  mbkatatioB  bf  tbe  other ;  and 
now,  if  we  are  to  Wieve  Livy  (Polybius  being  silent 
oa  tba  point),  an  express  stipulation  to  tlie  same 
aflSwt  wai  hitndnced  on  behalf  of  Sagnntnm,  a  city 
lying  within  the  portion  avsirrne*!  to  the  Cartha- 
giniaiis,  but  in  alliance  with  the  Kuinans.  [Saoum- 
TUM.]  Tbe  dispute  upon  this  question,  and  its 
bearing  npon  tbe  righta  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  are  of  little  consequence  here, 
except  as  throwing  ligiit  on  tlie  connection  of  the 
Kotnans  with  tha  peninsula.  Thu.s  much  i^  certain, 
that  Sagnntnm  was  in  alliance  wiiii  H  uno  when 
Hannibal  hud  siege  to  it,  and  it  is  ah>o  probable  tliat 
tha  Romana  liad  some  footing  in  Tarkaco. 

3.  The  Second  Punic  U'ar. — When  Hannibal, 
on  bis  march  to  Italy,  had  eftcted  the  passage  of 
the  Rhone,  and  tnmed  the  flank  of  fidpiov  B.C.  218, 
the  bold  re.si)luSion,  by  which  that  general  sent  the 
bulk  of  his  array  into  Spain  under  his  brother 
Cneius,  to  oppose  HaadmbaJ,  while  It  perhaps  deter- 
mined, however  remotely,  the  issue  of  tlie  war,  bei^an 
a  .•itrug^Ie,  iirst  with  tlie  Cartliaginians,  and  tlien 
with  the  Spaniards  tbemselyes,  which  bated  almost 
800  years,  and  only  ended  with  the  ml|j«gatian  of 
the  northern  mountaineers,  the  Caxtabui  and  As- 
TURKS,  by  Augustus,  u.  c.  25.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  thoaa  detidto,  which  are  familiar  to  every 
reailer  as  a  part  of  the  S«'cond  Tunic  War  :  the  suc- 
cesses of  Cn.  and  P.  Scipio,  and  their  unfuttunate 
end,  B.O.  t18 — ^21i;  the  alnwet  mmantlo  expe- 
dition of  young  P.  St-ipio,  211,  his  cajitiia*  of  New 
Carthage,'310  £Cauthaoo  Mova],  and  the  final 
expulsion  «f  the  OarthaginfaHit  from  Spain,  n.  c. 


20r»,  wliich  was  followed  by  its  erection  into  a  Ro- 
man province.  From  this  time  the  Rotnans  had  to 
deal  irith  the  natives,  a  people  always  willing  to 
make  use  of  foreigners  against  each  other,  but  never 
ready  to  yield  them  obedience. 

4.  Conquest  of  the  country  by  (Ae  Roman*.  — 
Neither  the  dominion  of  Hannibal,  nor  tliat  acquired 
by  the  Homans  in  the  .S'<  otii|  Tunic  War,  extended 
over  so  much  as  one  half  uf  the  peninsula.  The 
part  which  they  had  entirely  snbdned,  seems  to 
have  coinpn'hciided  Catnlotiui.  I'nlennn,  ^furri^l. 
and  Andaiucia,  or  the  country  between  the  sea  and 
the  great  ehain  which  mna  parallel  to  the  B.  eoast, 
and  on  the  S.  the  country  U'tween  the  Sierra  M<t- 
retta  and  the  sea.  The  province  (ita  division  will 
be  spoken  of  pnoently)  was  gofToned  hf  prMtors; 
there  being  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  two ;  and 
two  l^uns  were  kept  stationary  in  Spain.  Thia 
arrangement,  besides  its  effects  on  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, with  which  we  a»  not  heii;  concerned, 
had  a  most  imjiortant  influence  on  Spain.  Tho 
legions  remained  there  for  a  number  of  years,  mar- 
ried Spanish  women,  and  became  estranged  from 
Italy.  When,  therefire,  such  le£:i<ins  were  dis- 
banded, many  soldiers  wuuld  remain  in  Spain, 
nnwillinf  to  ntom  to  a  eonntiy  to  wUch  tlnj  had 
Wome  strangers."  (Niehuhr,  racArat  on  JKoMan 
iJistorgt  vol  ii.  p.  206.) 

The  oentnd  toibes,  forming  the  great  Geltlberian 
nation,  retaine*i  their  own  governnuiif,  which  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  republican  fli>rm,  in  nominal  alli- 
ance widi  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  independent 
tribes  of  tbe  N.  and  W.  were  as  yet  scarcely  known 
by  name.   (Liv.  xxiii.  21,  xxix.  3  ;  Flor.  ii.  17.) 
The  itoman  settlements  were  continually  exposed 
to  tha  attacks  whi(  h  ihe  natives,  as  provocation  was 
given  or  opportunity  offere*!,  made  ujxm  them  from 
their  strongholds  in  the  mountains.    (Liv.  xxviii. 
4.)  To  abate  tho  evil  Cato  the  BMer,  when  con* 
snl,  undertook  an  expi^dition  against  the  ri-Uibc- 
rians  and  some  smaller  tribes,  whom  be  induced, 
by  a  stratagem,  to  demoUdi  tlie  defenceo  of  their 
towns,  and  so  to  pl.ice  themselves  in  his  power, 
which,  it  must  be  added,  he  used  with  such  justice 
and  moderation  aa  to  win  thdr  hearts,  b.  c  184. 
(Appian,  77i>p.  41  ;  Liv.  xxxiT.  17  ;  Plutardi,  CaL 
10;  Flor.  ii.  17.)     Indeed,  as  Niebuhr  has  more 
than  cmce  obser\-ed  in  his  Lectures,  the  wars  of 
Home  in  Spain  give  constant  ilhiiitnitions  of  that 
jioint  whi(  h  (like  most  others)  is  htill  cnn>picuoua 
in  the  national  cluiracter,  their  great  suM:eptibilitjr 
of  p€r$omd  injhmet^  which  often  prored  a  ooitbo- 
tive  to  their  bitter  jealoany  of  foreigners.    "  It  is 
indeed  surprising"  (he  says,  vul.  iL  p.  2U9)  *'to  see 
how  a  Roman  general  with  hrnnane  feelings  waa 
always  able  to  win  tln'  afil-ctions  and  confidence  of 
those  tribes  fin  central  Spain],  and  to  establish  the 
authority  of  Home  lor  a  time,  until  fresh  arts  of 
injustice  prvmiked  their  re-scntmenL*    Of  this  we 
liave  another  striking  example  in  the  sncrens  of  l  ib. 
Scmprooins  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  celi  l  nited 
brothers,  who  concluded  a  fierce  war,  in  »lii(  li  tho 
Romans  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  the 
Celtiberians,  by  an  honourable  peace,  which  at  ouco 
secured  the  I{oman  supremacy  and  wen  the  hearta 
of  the  natives.    By  thi-<  ]i«  n<  .^  thi-  T! '!iian  jnwer 
became  established  in  t'auUt/tiia,  I'ttkiicia^  Arra- 
gon^  and  the  E.  part  of  CastiK  and  the  tribes  who 
were  ]\arties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  build  no 
more  towns,  n.  c.  179.  (Polyb.  ap  Slral).  iii.  pp. 
Ill,  170  i  Liv.  xl.  49,  at  aeq.,xK.  3;  Appian, 
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Iliff}.  43 ;  Flor.  /.  c.  Ckltibebi.)  From  this  lime 
it  becomes  difficult,  from  the  |nucity  of  materials, 
to  giro  a  MoaeeatiTe  account  of  tlie  proK^ress  of  the 
Roman  arms;  nor  wt-uM  the  details  be  very  inter- 
etiting.  The  war  seeuia  to  have  b«en  more  or  lesd 
eoDstant,  in  the  valleyi  of  the  Taj;us  and  tlie  Duriiia, 
with  various  tribes,  amonfj  wliich  tli<»  most  con- 
spicooua  are  tiie  Vaccaki  and  the  LuatTAM ;  what 
vat  gained  bjr  the  dtUl  and  iviadem  of  om  feoeral 
being  gcneriUly  put  to  hu/anl  by  the  rupitrity  and 
opfnaiom  of  aooUier.  Oa  the  whole  it  Mem* 
prdboUe  that,  tidim  the  opoeh  of  tho  Macedonian 
War  (n.  c.  171),  the  domination  of  Iluiiif  hail  Invn 
extended  over  the  whole  peoinaula,  exceut  the  moun- 
taioooB  r^ioiM  of  the  north,  waA  the  mmintain 
fcittntwnm  of  the  centre.  In  n.  c.  153,  i:  <■  new 
WtlVOCatko,  tlie  exact  nature  of  which  i.s  ubxurc 
[CBLTIBERtA],  drove  tlie  Ccltiberians  into  >^\A'n 
melt,  and  the  consul  Q.  Fulvias  Nobilior  made  an 
nnsucreiisful  caiiifiai^jn  ajzaiiist  them.  (Liv.  F.pit. 
lib.  xlvii ;  Appian,  Hup.  44 — 47.)  The  consul  of 
the  next  jear,  the  celebrated  M.  Chndioa  IfareeUna, 
concIudc(l  an  annisticc  with  them  nn  verj'  fair  tenns, 
and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Lusitanians.  Bat 
hia  moderatien  was  alilto  distastefal  to  the  Senate, 
who  demanded  an  unconditionul  submiKsion,  and  to 
Ida  ancceMor  in  the  consulihip,  L.  Licioius  Lucallns 
(b.  d  151),  who  renewed  the  war  irith  much 
craelty  and  avarice,  but  «ith  little  kucccs-s,  against 
a  part  of  the  Celtiberianii ;  but  he  ^ained  some 
advantages  against  the  V^ArcAKi  and  Cantauui, 
and  other  peoples  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
(PoJyb.  XXXV.  3,  4  ;  I.iv.  Kpit.  xlviii ;  Appian, 
lli^.  51 — 55.)  After  the  war  had  L-i^tcd  for  four 
jean,  B.c;  153 — 149  (a  period  which  is  therefore 
aoaMtimea  called  "  the  Kin>t  CeltiU-rian  War,"  to 
distingniah  it  from  the  war  of  Numan tia,  which 
waa,  in  Cut,  bntitaeootinnatien),  it  appears  to  have 
been  »u.xj>c'tided,  partly  boi.iusf  the  attention  of 
Rome  waa  now  occupied  with  the  Third  Ponic 
War  (B.C  149),  bat  atill  mora  on  aeoeiyil  «f  the 
more  M'rious  u<cupation  which  the  cmciUj  and 
treachery  of  Lucullu-4  and  the  praetor  Galba  had 
niade  for  the  two  armies  of  Spain  in  the  great  war 
af^ainst  tJie  Liusitantans  and  N'iriathius,  wl.io'i  vas 
only  ti^i^hed  by  the  consul  D.  Junius  Ilrutus,  in 
B.  c  138.  [LuRiTA.NiA.]  Urulu.%  remaining  in 
bis  province  of  Further  S{tain  as  proconsol,  devoted 
the  next  year  to  the  complctinn  of  tlie  con<mest  of 
Luiiitania,  and  then  marched  across  the  river  Uurius 
(DoMfo)  into  tlie  oenntij  of  the  Calhuci  Bracarii, 
into  which  no  Honian  amy  bad  ever  iH'fon-  |>ene- 
tratedf  and  julvanoed  as  ikr  aa  the  Minius  (i/tnJ^), 
tlioagh  hb  eooqneBts  can  hardljr  have  been  penna* 
nent.  [Cai.lakii.v.] 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  other  province. 
Hither  8}iain.  had  beeome  critical;  and  the  Celti- 
herians,  long  known  as  the  bravest  and  nut^t  noble- 
minded  of  the  Spaniards,  were  ens:a<:ed  in  that  final 
struggle  which  wxh  only  (juclled  liy  the  i>kill  and  the 
•teni  resolution  of  the  youn;;er  Scipio  Africanus.  In 
B.C.  \A'\  i}.  fatriliu.s  Mi'tclliis  Maceiioiiiitii  had 
tfiitcixtl  hi^  province  uf  Hither  S\ma  with  tiic  reso- 
lution to  confirm,  by  its  final  conqnest,  the  fame  lie 
had  already  acquired  in  ilacedonia;  and  he  pained 
great  hucceasea  against  the  Celtiberiana.  (Liv.  £piL 
lUL;  VaL  Max.  is.  3.  §  7,  vii.  4.  §  5,  iiL  2.  §  21 ; 
Appian.  Ifitp.  76;  Eutrop.  iv,  16.)  'I'lie  reverses  of 
lus  suooeeaor  Q.  Pompeius,  the  varied  fortunes  of  the 
mr,  and  Ito  oondn^on  by  Scipio,  belong  to  the 
liiitoiy  of  NuifAviiA,  whoia  M  and  deetnctioii 


established  tlie  Roman  domintoo  in  Central  Spaia, 
B.  c.  133;  and  left  nothing  to  bo  done  aseept  the 

subjection  f  t!  Cantadbi  and  AsTtuEis.  mhivi 
was  cfTecttil  by  Au;rii*tus  in  n.  r.  '2!>.  (See  tb* 
articles:  the  Wars  of  Sertoriiis  and  tho^e  of  Caesar 
belong  to  the  intenalMstory  <  f  i:<<!iie :  and  only  do- 
^erve  notice  here  on  acc  Muit  •>{'  tl;i  ir  «-}T.^-t  in  •'till  f:j-- 
ther  consolidating  thelk>uutn  {xjwer  in  the  peiuiju>8ia.j 

Tlie  Bomana  had  thna  been  long  quietly  rrtablihd 
in  the  south  and  ca!'t;  and  in  the  omtrv  the  cons^ast 
prescoce  of  Roman  armies,  and  the  bettiemeou 
Roman  velenuia,  had  neeeMaril  j  exerted  a  gieat 
fluence  on  the  language  and  ntuincrii  of  the  oxtireii. 
besides  infneing  into  the  popalatioo  no  small  afaare 
of  Roman  Uood.   And,  daring  the  whole  period 
two  centuries,  no  other  foreign  influeoce  bad  l.<ea 
brought  to  l>car  upon  the  }ie«»ple:  we  bear  only  cf 
one  invasion  by  barbaiians,  that  of  the  Cimbel, 
who,  aAer  their  great  victory  over  Manliu^ 
Caepio  (b.  c.  105),  turned  off  into  Spuin,  wLiri 
thejr  ravaged  in  the  most  fearful  niauner  tor  Wt 
greater  part  of  two  years  (b.  a  104. 103),  ami 
des]ierate  resistance  of  the  Celtiberiansi  induced  tbaa 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  a  permanent  oooqnest,  and  ta 
retire  fnm  the  peidneahL  (Nidmlir,  LeeL  «»  Mm. 
Hist,  vol  ii.  p.  330.) 

Under  Augustas  the  Romanising  jirooess  was 
carried  on  by  the  ibandation  of  many  and  very  cm- 
sidermbk) colonies,  as,  for  example,  Cak.«ar  ArorsTA 
{Zaragozn),  Kmebita  Atgcsta  {Merida'y,  YkX 
JruA  (Beja),  Pax  Ai;oi:sta  {Badajaz\  Letjo 
VII.  Gkmina  (/.^on),and  otheni.  These  citi»-5>  «wn 
adonied  with  some  of  the  finest  |  pxini^tion-*  of  ll<ia!i]] 
anhitecture,  of  many  ot  wlncit  iLugiudcent  nuu 
still  remain. 

The  system  <  f  internal  con-.mnnication  als/j.  whici 
had  been  commenced  m  early  as  B.  c.  124  (Pc4vk 
ill  39;  Freinsheim,  StippL  £lo.  bL  72X  and  fnrthv 
developed  by  ro:Fi{).'y's  militar^■  rrauls  over  the 
nnees  (Sallust,  Frag.  lli$t.  iii.  820,  CorU^  was 
n  ade  tolerablj  complete  by  Augustas.  Tme  tte 
peninsula,  with  all  \\a  natural  advantages,  wae  laid 
o|«n  to  travellers  and  settlers,  who  flocked  o%-er  the 
Pyrenees  to  all  quarters  of  the  LumI  ;  so  that,  by  tl^ 
iin:e  of  Strabo,  the  Tordetani  in  the  S.,  and  the 
people  alwut  the  Baetia  in  general,  had  f«eti  entirwjy 
converted  to  Koinan  manners  (tcAc'wt  tis  t^v  'P». 
ljudtm  fUra€t€Kr}yTai  rp6mw%  and  they  luid  enn 
forgotten  their  own  Unguage.  Most  cf  tliem  had 
obtained  the  civUa*  Latuui,  and  had  received  Homsa 
aettkn;  eo  that  little  waa  wanting  of  their  bcfa^r  al 
Uoman.^.  The  Iberians  who  were  in  this  o  nd.^.-a 
were  called  Togali;  and  among  Uieee  were  iacladed 
oven  the  Geltiberians,  who  had  been  refiatded  as 
wildest  (Av**''*''"'''*^<'0  n\\  (Strab.  iii.  p.  151): 
that  is,  of  all  the  tribes  iu  the  S.  and  centre  of  tht 
peninsula,  for  of  tliem  only  ia  Strabo  here  speaking. 
The  tribes  of  dm  Borthem  moontains  long  af^rr  iv» 
tained  those  fierce  rugged  manners  l.i(  li  ]•  d  .Tl\  .  r  J 
to  write  (6'at.viiu  1 19)  "Horrida  vitandacsi 

Having  thus  become  more  thoroogbly  Roman 
than  any  other  province  out  of  Italy,  Sji-iin  furui''ht»l 
numy  luunes  diMinguished  in  tlM:  history  and  hle- 
mtnre  of  Rome,  such  aa  the  poet  LneaB,  the  two 
Senccas,  ColuinelLi.  Pompflnins  Mdn,  QoiBliSa^ 
Martial,  and  many  (Ahers. 

IV.  PouficAL  Divi<uoy.s  AND  Coanxmmai 

UNOKU  THE  Romans. 
1.  7^  fvo  jiroruKae  of  Hitker  mmd  Fmiktt 
^'a— The  pioijndal  ooutitntioo  datM  fiem 
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th0  year  nftor  tlic  expulsion  of  tho  Cartliapnians, 
B.  c  205 ;  iukI  at  the  iMUiie  time  the  divUton 
of  Um  pwjnml*  into  tm  parts,  whidi  appears 
ttlread/  to  have  Ixx-n  um\1  as  a  geofjrapliiail 
dutiucuoii,  was  made  a  part  of  tbe  political  coo- 
•titntkn ;  so  that  the  penhMohi  fbnnedf  firam  the 
flr^t  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  two*  provinces, 
the  eastern,  called  Uispaxia  CiTKuiua  (n  ii^6s 
'laweofla  or  *lSrtpla),  and  the  western  called  His- 
VASiA  Ultkriuu  (t)  iKT6s  Of  f(«  L),  the  words 
itrris  and  iKr6s  harin<^  n^fpirnfO  to  tlio  river 
Ibkkcs  (^Ebro)  which  Ha>  at  tir.>t  uduptod  as  the 
natantl  boundary.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Cacs.  B.  C. 
iii.  73  ;  Cic.  pro  Lty.  Mnnil.  12  ;  pro  Font  56.  3  ; 
Liv.  xxviii.  18,  xu.  30,  xxxii.  27,  28,  xlv.  16 ; 
PUn.  iiL  1.  a.  S;  Tac.  ifwi.  w.  13;  Flor. 
The  bfmiularv,  liowcvt  r,  was  drawn  differently  at 
different  tijuos ;  so  that  we  find,  in  Caesar  {Ji.  C. 
L  38),  Htspania  CHerior  extending  as  fiv  as  the 
Salti  s  CASTi  i.nNKNsis,  on  the  NE.  miirRin  of 
tiie  valkgr  of  tlie  Baktis  {Guadaiquivir)\  and  atur- 
wards  this  boondarj  was  drawn  from  this  ranj^e,  or 
from  the  sources  of  the  B.ii  tis  to  New  Carthage, 
and  later  still  to  tin-  town  of  Uuti  {Ahnervi),  a 
little  W.  of  the  SE.  puirit  ot  the  peninsulii  (CiiA- 
uti>EMi  Pit.;  C.  de  Gata),  or  even  to  Muitois,  a 
hltlc  further  to  the  W.  (Arteinid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.v. 
'I^icu ;  Strah.  L  & ;  PUn.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  Const. 
Porph.  d$  ASmkL  imp,  iL  S3.)  INiljbiiia^  having 
])n)!»ably  in  his  mind  the  old  Greek  diiitinction  be- 
tween the  country  of  the  Celts  and  that  of  the 
Iberiau,  ealls  the  eastern  pravfawe  Cdtiberia  and 
till"  western  Iberia,  and  makes  the  bouii  lary  near 
Sagmitami  but  bj  this  he  probab^  Tvkn  to  the 
Mhro  as  the  boundary,  for  be  iUI  into  the  oommon 
mistake  about  the  position  of  Sagnntom  (Polyb.  iii. 
17 ;  comp.  SAOL'irruM  ;  see  also  Arteuiid.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  s.  9.  'Htupo0KOTtfiou  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  148  ;  I'lut. 
SertOt.  3).  Other  writcns  UM3  Celtil>eria  as  a 
aynonym  for  Hither  Spjiin  (Tliii.  iv.  3G  ;  Solin. 
SS).  Lo&tijr,  some  late  writers  used  the  tennn 
Great  and  LitUe  ^paim  ('lewwfai  futy^n  and  itucpd) 
ns  equivalent  rcsjuvtivcly  to  Ilitlior  and  Further 
bpaiu  (Charux,  ad  Con&t.  Porph.  de  Admin,  Imp. 
H.  23 ;  comp.  Stepb.  B.  A  «.  *Itfirayfai).  Even  after 
the  division  into  three  province.",  we  still  find  tlie 
phrases  Uispaiiia  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  the  latter 
including  Boetioa  and  Lusitania. 

S.  AdmkkHnliM  before  yluytw/ia.— The  two 
provinces  were  covcmcd,  at  first,  by  pn)Consuls 
elected  txlra  ordiium  (Liv.  xxviii.  38;  xxix.  13, 
XXxL  20),  and  afterwards  by  two  pnietort,  who 
were  usiully  invested  with  the  power  of  jirw-onsuls 
and  the  insignia  of  the  12  faeces.  (Liv.  xxxii.  28, 
xxxiiL  S« ;  Doker.  ad  Liv.  xxxvil  46,  sudx.  29  ; 
Drakenbonh.  adUf,  xl.  39.)  At  the  time  of  the 
iiacedouian  war,  the  provinces  were  united  under 
one  governor;  hot  only  ae  a  temporary  arrangement, 
and  the  double  government  was  restored  in  B.C.  167 
(Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  16).  As  already  observed,  there 
weie  two  armies  stationary  in  Spain  ;  two  legions  m 
ondl  pnnrince  (comp.  Cacs.  B.  C.  L  38).  The  seat 
of  government  for  Hither  was  at  first  Tak- 

UACO,  and  afterwards  al.so  Cakthago  Nt»VA  ;  that 
of  the  Further  Province  seems  g«ienilly  to  hmre 
been  at  CoiiurDA.  and  sotnetimes  at  (j.\i>ks. 

3.  T/w.  Three  J'rovtnct4  o/  Tavraconetuis,  Bae- 

*  Hence,  na  already  ob-ervnl,  tli'-  na'res  //is- 
jHxuiae  and  'lir^'uu ;  and  aL>o  Juoe  iiupatuae,  Cic 


tica,and  Lusitanui.  —  Already  in  tlic  ti:r.e  of  Julius 
Caesar  we  find  a  di^tiuctiun  utude  belM  een  the  part 
of  FMer  Spain  which  ky  SE.  of  the  Anae  iOm- 
d&mo),  ami  the  country  of  the  Lu.>itani  and  Vet- 
tones  to  the  W.  and  M.  of  that  hver.  Ue  representa 
the  oonntiy  as  divided  between  the  three  legati  of 
I'nnijK-ius,  of  whom  Afrnuius  held  Hispania  Citerior, 
with  three  It^ions;  Petreius,  the  countiy  from  tlie 
Saltus  Castulonemiis  to  the  Anas,  with  two  legions; 
and  Vurro,  tli*>  territory  of  the  Vettones  and  Lnsi- 
tani,  on  from  the  Anx'*,  with  two  legions.  (/?.  C  i. 
38.)  Tiiis  diatinetiou  wa:i  adopted  in  the  {settlement 
of  the  provinces  by  Augostna;  Hispania  Ulterior 
bt  iiig  divided  into  the  two  jiroviiu  es  of  Haetica 
and  Li;hiT.ixiA,  while  Hispania  Citerior  *  was  called 
by  the  new  name  of  HnPAViA  TAUUcoinEiran, 
after  its  old  capital  Tauaco.  (Appian,  I/irp. 
3,  102;  Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Mela,  iL  6;  PUn.  iii.  2; 
Dion  Gaee.  liii  IS;  Const  Porph.  4e  Admm.  Imp, 
ii.  23 :  the  phrane  tres  Uupcmiae  is  found  in  an  in- 
scri^Uoo,  ap.  Marini,  ii.  p^  785 :  respecting  the  boun- 
daries of  the  three  provinces,  see  the  several  articles.) 

4.  Imperial  Administratioa.  —  BtrtlBt  was  a 
senatorial  province;  the  other  two  were  provitwiae 
Cae»iri4  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  840;  Suet.  ^Iw^.  27;  Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12):  all  three  were  governed  by  prsetors, 
of  whom  the  jirnetor  of  Tarraennensis  had  consular 
power;  and  under  him  were  three  UjftUi  and  three 
legions.  His  residence  was  generaUy  at  Tarraeo, 
but  .sometimes  also  at  New  Carthage:  that  of  the 
praetor  vi  Baetica  at  Conluha;  that  of  the  pro- 
praetor of  Lttsitanm  nenaUy  at  Augusta  Etaieritn. 
The  fin:iiu  ( >  w  ere  administere«l,  in  B.ietica,  by  a 
quaestor,  in  the  two  other  provinces  by  fmemaloru 
Caemuie. 

5.  Convtntut  Juridici. — For  judicial  porpmes, 
the  whole  coimtry  was  divided  into  di^ttricts,  called 
concentui  juridici,  in  each  of  which  the  courts  were 
held  at  a  chief  city,  to  which  theconewiHn  waa  eoiw 
sidemi  to  Ixdong.  There  were,  ncmrding  to  I'liny, 
who  makes  thia  divii>ion  the  basis  ot  iu.>t  description, 
14  conventus  in  all;  of  which  Tarraconenses  had 

7,  Baetica  4,  and  Lusitania  3 ;  aa  foUowa  (Plin.  iiLS* 

8.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  24,  21.  s.  35):— 

(1)  .  The  7  eonventna  «f  TAMUooimran  were 
those  of  Cahth-xoo  Nova,  Tauuaco,  Caksak- 
ADOUSTA,  Cluma,  Lucus  Auuusti,  Buacaoa 
Acocsta,  and  probably  Abturica  AoonaTA;  be- 
sides the  Balearic  isLmds.  [Balkabbs  Iksulak.] 
These  7  conventus  contained  472  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  293  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
other  (jcontributas  uUis)  179,  which  were  made  np 
as  follows:  12  ciiluiiiiw,  1.'}  oppida  civium  Romano- 
rum  (i.  e.  with  the  full  I^iUian  citizenship),  18  La- 
ttmorum  veterutn  (i.  e.  with  the  IjatU\  1  foed^ 
rntonim  (allied,  but  without  the  ( ivita.s),  and  185 
ttiptttdUtria  (i.  e.  tributary,  Pliu.  iii.  3.  s.  4). 

(2)  .  Tho  4  oonventOBof  Babtioa  had  theUr  aeate 
at  UADt»,  CoKUUUA,  AsTKJi,  ami  Hispai.is.  and 
contained  175  towns;  namely,  9  cUouiaef  8  muni- 

*  The  name  //.  Citerior  still  (ontinned  to  bo 
used ;  and  so,  tliough  less  commonly,  was  that  of  H, 
Ulterior,  somelinwe  b  its  old  aenee  (PKn.  HL  3.  a. 
4),  and  sometimes  for  Baetica  alone.  (Pliii.  iii.  1. 
s.  2,  where  both  senses  occur  at  once:  "  Ulterior  ap- 
pellata,  eadem  Baetica ....  Ulteilor  In  duas,  per  lon- 
gitudinem,  provindas  dividitur."  Perluipe,  however, 
the  first  words  only  mean  that  the  first  land  of  Eu- 
rope begiae  with  11.  Ulterior  or  U.  Baetica,  without 
poeitiv^faDp^the  IbU  gyrfeafwce  of  Um  BMWi.) 
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eipia,  29  with  tlio  Latin  franrliisp  {T.ntin  nntiqiti- 
IM  dottata),  6  free  (JibertaU  donata ),  7  allied  (/be- 
der$  dMMto),  180  tHpendhrht.  (Plhu  iii.  1. 1. 3). 

(3).  LrsiTANiA  li.ul  fur  tho  !ic.n!-inutfleBi cf  its 
3  omventiu,  the  citii»  of  it^KiuTA  AuooniA,  Pax 
JouA,  and  ScAUksn;  Ht  wtrieh  jnilkt  «m  ad- 
mhustered  to  the  peopled  of  46  towns,  iadn^g  5 
tfoANuae,  1  numicipium  civium  /iomamofmm,  3  with 
the  Latin  franchue  {Latii  antiqui),  and  96  stipen- 
diaria.  (Plin.  zxi.  a.  35.) 

Further  particulHrs,  inclnilinp  the  names  of  the 
chief  of  the  towns  here  counted  up,  are  given  tinder 
Baktica,  Lvotania,  and  Takraconensis. 

6.  Chnttf/fs  after  Aufftistus. — Vesptsian  re- 
warded the  Spaniarda  fur  tlie  readiness  with  which 
Ihejr  espouaed  his  cauae  bf  eooftrrinc  the  Jus  Latii 
on  all  t!ic  riticsof  the  peninsii'a.  (Tni:.Jfi»t.  iii.  f).?, 
70;  I'liii.  iii.  S.  8.  4  ;  coins  of  Ve&pasian,  with  the 
epigraph  BlBPANlA,  ap.  Eckhel,  vol.  tL  p.  338.) 

Long  More  the  rn  w  .in-nnrpnient  d  tlif  jiro- 
vincea  under  Constant!  ne,  the  subdivision  of  T<irra- 
oonensia  had  begun  bj  the  erection  of  Oai:.iabcia 
and  AarORtA  into  a  /Vovmeta  Caetaris  under  the 
Antonines,  perh.tps  even  under  H.idrian.  (Orelli, 
Itucr.  No.  77.)  Under  Coiistantine,  Spin,  with  its 
isLinils,  anil  with  the  part  of  Africa  which  included 
the  ancient  l^Ianrct.mia,  now  reckoned  to  Spain,  was 
divided  into  the  7  provinces  of  Uaktica,  Li  sitania, 
OAM.ABOIA,  TARRAOomursis,  Oabtkaoi.nien.sis, 
ImUXJUC  Bai  i:.\i'.i-s.  and  Tinoitana,  wliich  had 
fo€  thnr  rei»|)ective  capitals,  Uispaus,  Kmerita, 
Bracaba,  CARSARADOcvrA,  Oartraoo  Nova, 
Pai.ma,  and  Tixois.  Of  tlio.^o  7  proffinoea  the 
&nt  3  were  governed  bj  ConsukSf  the  other  4  bj 
BrmaHa;  and  all  were  milgeet  to  the  Fieorwt 
Bi$paninrutn,  as  the  deputy  of  the  Praefeetut  Prae- 
torio  dtilllne.  (S.  Kufus,  Brev.  5;  Not.  Dig.  Oec. 
c.  20;  liutking,  Annot.  ad  N.  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  4.'i8, 
where  much  interesting  matter  is  collected;  Zosim. 
ii.  .32.  .33;  Cod.  Theod.  L.  v.  et  Lxi.)  Kntircly  in- 
dependent of  the  Vicarius  Uispuniae  were  3  military 
ptnmin  (eoHuf««,  Cod.  Theod.  L.  vr.  L.  iii.  &c). 

7.  To  complete  this  summary  of  the  poHtical  geo- 
graphj  of  iSpain,  we  subjoin  a  tabular  list,  from 
Ulcert  fi.  pt  I.  PL  of  the  Atplit  «NMi 
DUfricti  of  the  Several  Pnihtces,  as  eomiMraled 
bj  the  principal  ancient  aiitboiitjfes:  — 

[See  next  page.] 

V.  DSSCBXITIVB   GKOGRArHY    FUR  THB  TiMB 
or  TB8  ROMAll  £linBB> 

1.  Podlkn  and  generti  firm^— In  the  period 

•which  has  pa.s.'5c<i  under  oor  review,  it  hrl•^  l>een 
seen  that  two  leading  facts  rcbjjtxting  Spain  had 
been  established  from  the  earliest  period  of  his- 
torical re-enrcli ;  )i:imely,  th.it  it  was  the  westem- 
rooBt  country  of  Europu  *,  and  that  it  was  not  (as 
•OBN  of  the  poeta  nem  to  bun  fiuwifld)  an  iatend, 
but  hat!  its  Mediterranean  shore  continuous  with  that 
of  LiouaiA.  Of  its  actual  separation  from  Libya 
^«re  nerer  was  t  doobt,  even  amonj^  the  ]iocts, 


*  This  involved  its  being  the  W.-most  coimtty  of 
the  known  world,  •ooordlng  to  the  Tiews  of  tiie 
ancient  liistorians  and  peoprapht>rs,  from  ITeroilotn.s 
down  to  Ptolemy,  ail  of  whom  believed  the  W.  oooat 
of  Africa  to  fall  off  to  tin  SR.  dther  at  enea  Irani 
the  Straits,  or  from  a  point  opposite  to  the  Sacred 
Promontory.  [Libya.]  Of  course,  we  apeak  here 
of  the  mainhmd,  excepting  the  Fortuhatae  Is- 
aoit&s  and  the  aMni-fiihahNW  Atuums. 
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though  they  look  back  in  imagination  to  a  tim* 
when  tlie  separation  was  effected  by  auperhotcaa 
pflwer.  [HBRcvuaCounniAR.]  The  cnljrkRiNr* 
ledge  of  the  Straits  letl  necev-arily  to  sftme  know- 
ledge of  the  ocean  which  hea  beyond  them  [Ar- 
tMmomt  Marr]:  and  we  have  seea  that,  at  a 

very  ejirly  jieriod,  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
the  Atlantic  coa«t  as  far  as  the  iaacred  Cape 
Vincent).  The  campaigns  In  Lositania  gave 
them  a  general  idea  of  tlie  W.  coast ;  and  the  Car.- 
tttbrian  War,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Angnstns,  for  the 
first  time,  sailed  along  the  N.  coast,  united  its  evi- 
dence with  the  knowledge  already  ohtmined  of  the 
S.  of  GanI,  to  complete  the  true  notion  of  the  penend 
fvnn  of  the  country,  as  it  is  well  described  by 
Arnold  The  Spanish  pmimtula,  joined  t»  the 
main  body  of  Europe  by  the  i^t^mus  of  the  Prmires. 
may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towen 
which  stand  oat  from  tiw  walls  of  aa  old  IWtiM 
town,  lofty  at  once  and  massy."*  (Arnold,  Ili*t-yry  rf 
Hornet  vol.  iiL  p.  391.)  This  passage  is  qooted  for 
the  sake  of  the  striking  ftfm  ui  whieb  it  puis  As 
general  idea  of  the  object ;  but  we  rnay  venture  ts 
impnne  the  details,  by  observing,  tliat  a  modem 
polygonal  bastion  might  be  a  better  image,  and  that 
the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  b  more  accurately  de> 
scribed  by  an  ancient  geoerapher  than  by  the  moderB 
historian,  aa  '*  the  isthmus  "  —  not  of  the  Pyrtntes — 
but,  with  reference  to  ita  narrowest  part,  ^  lunmei 
in  lietween  the  two  Gallic  pllf^"  (StraK^,  ix*.  x\Tvni':r 
quoted*);  and  it  ia  wUkia  this  isthmus  that  the 
Pyrenees  rise,  like  gigantfc  Ihws  of  AstificatMB,  ts 
cover  the  whole  jieninsula  whirh  Yu-s  beyond  thML 
(Ciimp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  127;  Agathem.  ii.  p.  36.) 

There  gmertd  views  were  held  by  the  geogra^xis 
under  the  Roman  empire,  but  with  some  intereattag 
differences  as  to  detaiU.  They  al)  describe  the  conotiy 
as  narrowest  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  gradually  widen- 
ing  out  from  thence.  Mela  makes  its  width  at  the 
Pyrenees  half  as  much  as  at  the  \V.  coast;  Str8.l«,  ia 
the  proportion  of  3  to  5.  Stnibo  com{inres  it  to  the 
hide  of  a  beast,  having  the  neck  turned  towanl»  the 
E.,  and  by  it  joined  on  to  Gaul  (KeArtJn^:  StraK  a. 
p.  127,  iii.  pp.  137, 138,  oomp.  ii.  pp.  119, 120;  Dka. 
Per.  187t  Knstli.  ^Dim.Fir.  285;  Mela,  n.  6,  OL 1 ; 
PHn.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  It  shouM  U'  Wne  in  mind  tliai 
&rabo  regarded  the  peninsula  as  a  four-aided  figui^ 
of  which  the  E.  side  wsa  fcnnod  hf  the  Pynasii^ 
which  lie  believed  to  lie  N.  and  S.  parallel  ta  the 
Khine;  from  their  extranities  the  N.  coest  ran  oat 
to  ths  pR.  Nrrium  (C.  Fiiutlerre),  and  the  S.  coast 

*  This  correction  may  appear  trifling  to  some: 
but,  apart  from  the  general  requirement  of  minatc 
acciuiiry  in  (lescriptive  ge<^rrapby,  the  point  is lasDf 
an  imjK)rtaiit  one.  Tlie  chain  of  the  l*yrenees  is 
not,  as  pc^iplc  often  think,  jxrfectly  continuous  from 
sea  to  sea.  Beginning,  on  the  E.,  at  C.  de  Crem, 
above  tbe  gt$Jf  of  Rosas,  it  maintains  an  xmbroken 
line,  penetrable  only  by  difficult  mountain  paaaci^ 
till  it  ALMOST  toaehes  the  btj  of  Bisea^;  hai, 
instead  of  acttutUy  reaching  6a  aea,  the  tnxin 
chain  continues  its  weatward  ooofie^  paralki  to  the 
N.  eoast,  eidy  timaring  off  Istend  spars  ta  tta  eaast 

and  thus  liMvir.n;  a  j>.v*  which  has  proved  in  aB 
ages  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  line.  Indeed,  if  the 
oelBal  elalaifBrB  to  be  insisted  on  aa  the  K.  boaad- 
ary  of  Spain,  tlie  whole  line  of  coast,  including  Gm» 
pvs^oa,  Bi$city.  Snntander,  the  Astvrias^  aiid  pirK 
of  GaUicieij  would  belong  phjfsical^  to  ¥i 

[See  fiuther,  udar  PnuoiAB  II.] 
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I'TOUCHABIIti 


LuitanL 


OcladM. 

Oretani. 
CarpfltattL 

V«eeML 


juii.} 


Bostuli 
Tunktanub 


Cnneoa. 

GeldcL 


I.  BABTIOA. 

Bustctani,  and 
Turduli,  W.  of 
UiePiUan. 


II.  LUSITANIA. 

Lmitania. 
Tiuduli. 


Bastctani. 
Turduli 

Baeturia,  inclading 
K.  Tui'duli, 
W.Cdtid. 


Liuiitania. 
Turduli. 


Bastetani. 
TurdetaoL 
Turduli. 
CdticL 


Tiird«t«iiL 

CeJUd. 
Lv 
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OfBtanl. 

BMtan.  1 

BMtituiL 

Bastetani. 

Mavitania.  V 

Aeletaui. ) 

Doitaaia.  J 

GantntenL 

Si^tant.  J 

CdBtMStaala. 

Ilerpptes. 

Kdetania. 

E4lctani. 

Indigptca. 

Ilergiiones. 

llffrcaoiMW. 

LauetanL  ) 

CoKsctania. 

UrtakMtte.i 

Ilerpetes. 

Lali'tanf. 
Iiitlii^i'tes. 

Lalotani. 
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Oretani. 
Carjictani. 
Vet  tonps. 
Vaccaci. 


Crltiri. 

Artabri. 


A«.tiirp5. 
Cautabri. 


Bastuli.  ) 

BastitanL 

Mente6aiu.i 

OreUmi. 

Orataiu. 

CarpetanL 

Vettones. 

Vet  tones. 

Vactat'I. 

Vaccaei, 

Gallaed. 

Callai.i. 

Bniecarii. 

Orovii. 

ItHOtOMt.. 

GelUcL 

Aftabri. 

C.  N.  Coast,  ibok  W.  to  E. 
Aitnm. 


AotriganM. 

Orpenomesd. 
VardulL 


AstureR. 
Cantabri. 

AotllgQIMIk 

VarduIL 


AfitUfM. 

Cantubri. 
AutriKoiMt. 
Oaristi. 
Varduli. 
Vi 


D.  At  tub  Foot  or  tax  FrKamaca,  rwm  HW,  to  SB. 


Cerretani. 
.TacG«tM^ 
IlMgaCai. 


E.   IX  TBK  CBTIBK 


Vcrones. 
Celtibcri ; 
including; 
ArefMi,aiid 


Cerretani. 
Lac«tani. 
AhmUoL 

or  Spadt. 

In  the  N. 
Turmodigi. 
Carieles. 

In  the.  .9. 
Celtiberi, 
Arevaei. 


IlerReteB. 

CerretanL 

ladigetn. 


In  the  JV. 
Murbogi. 
Pdendonei. 

Arevacae. 

In  tfut  S. 
Carpetani. 
Cdtiberi. 

LolK-tani. 

In  the  E. 
Jacct'tani. 
Ca<itenaiu. 
AluManL 
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to  the  Vn.  SAcni-Ttt*  and  tlie  fonrtb  side  hy  \hc  W. 
cuut,  extending;  N.  and  S.,  between  tlie  Iwu  liea<i- 
luda  DMOcd,  pttralltl  to  the  Pjfremee$.  (Stnb.  iii.  p. 
137;  comp.  Justin.  x!iv.  1.)  Wh-  n  others  call  it 
tmoguUr  tbejr  prohablv  nxkun  the  whole  N.  i>id«, 
tUtmg  the  Pyreaeei  uid  N.  eoMt.  at  am,  whidi  b 
BKin'  arrtimtc.  (Om*.  i.  2 ;  Aftli.  Ister.  Cosmog.  p.  43, 
•d.  Siinler.)    lui  true  form  majr  be  r^arded,  bj  a 

'nnij^h  procen  of  MtinMtion,  at  •  trapeanin  emrtained 
by  lines  drawn  from  the  C.  Cretu  to  C.  /Vntrterro, 
on  the  N.;  from  C.  FmuUrre  to  C.  S,  VmceiU^  on 
the  W.:  from  C.  S.  rmeenl  to  C.     (7a<a,  on  the  S.; 

'  and  from  C.  de  Gaia  to  C.  Cretu,  on  the  K. :  bat,  by 
drawjni;  iiit<  nnciHjitc  lines  from  honiHaml  In  Ik  uiI- 
Jaud,  the  uuiuUt  of  sides  might  be  coniiidtr.ibly 
varied. 

2.  lioundaries.  —  N  i  rutinfr^*  wliii  h  i>  nut  insular 
has  itit  boundaries  so  well  dehued  ««  Spain:  uaiueiji% 
ontheB.  aadiMftafthe  &  ride  (the  &  side  of 
Strnhn  and  other  ancient  writp^^),  the  Mediterranean 
[^Makb  IxTBiutt'ill;  on  the  rwl  of  the  the  VV., 
and  put  of  the  M.  ndee,  the  AUm^  [ArLAimcvic 
Mabb]  i  and  on  the  remainder  of  the  N..side  (the  E. 
aide  of  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers),  the  FgrtmuM 
[Ptrkkari  M.].  Difierent  names  were  applied  to 
the  .Ke^i-s  %\liich  washed  the  coostA  (the  hay$  will  be 
mentioned  pn-sentlr),  a»  follows:  the  part  of  the 
ilediterranean  un  the  S.  coast  wiis  called  Balkari- 
cx'M  Uabb  and  Ibbucvm  Mabb;  the  part  along 
the  S.  Coast,  Inteuni  m  Make  specifically;  tlien 
came  the  Mraits  ot  (iodcA  or  Uercnles  [Gauit.vs(UM 
FBBnm];  the  part  of  the  ocean  ah»g  the  S.  ride 
wa.s  called  Gaditani'h  Ockaxi  s,  and  (hat  along 
the  N.  coast  CAXTAnicK  Mare. 

S.  Sfise^The  Spanish  jM  ninsnkt  lies  between 88^ 
r  and  43=*  45'  N.  lat.,  and  between  loni:.  3°  2(y  E. 
and  9°  2  r  W.  lU  greatest  length  from  to  &  b 
about  460  miles,  and  its  greatest  toeadth  firom  E.  to 
W.  about  570  mile^;  its  Nurface,  including  the 
•  Balearic  isles,  about  171.300  square  miles.  As 
might  naturally  be  ex|iected,  the  numbers  given  by 
the  aadentH  vary  ;:reatly  from  these  figures  and 
from  one  anothcr.f  Kruto»thenes  niade  the  distance 
from  the  Gades  to  the  Sacred  Cape  5  days'  bail 
(Stfab.  iH.  148%  and  otherwise,  from  the  Sacred 
to  the  Pillars,  3000,  and  thence  to  the  Py- 
renees 3UU0  stadia ;  and  therefore  the  greatest  length 
9000  stadia  (Strab.  !.  p  64,  ii.  p.  106).  Artemi. 
doros  reckoned  17(>t)  stadia  from  the  Sacred  Cape  to 
the  FOIan.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  14b.)  Poly  bias  gives  the 
distance  from  the  Pflkrs  to  the  Pyrenees  as  aome- 
\>li,it  le&s  than  8000  stadia,  as  follows:  from  the 
Pillars  to  New  Carthage,  3000  stadia;  thence  to  the 
Iberus,  2600  stadia;  thence  to  Emporiom,  1600 
atadia  (Polyb.  iii.  39;  Strab.  it.  p.  106):  the  re- 
maining distance,  to  the  Pyrenees,  he  ilocs  not  specify, 
but  it  is  manifestly  so  much  too  great  that,  for  this 
and  other  reasons,  Ukert  proposes  lo  diMfo  the  last- 
mentioned  number  fnmi  IfiOO  to  2000,  or  2200, 
which  would  make  the  total  from  the  Pilhirs  to 
Emnrinm  7800 stadia  (Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt  1.  p.  S56  b. 
If  this  emendation  he  .somul,  we  may  account  for  the 
amr  as  msde  bjr  a  copjrist  to  iigree  with  the  1 600 
atadia  i^ivsn  bjr  Stmbo  4im  tiie  Ebfo  to  the  Py- 
rt«nee>).  Strabo  makes  the  length  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  W.  coast,  in  a  straight  /tne,  6000  stadia,  and 
he  also  calls  tliis  expressly  the  greatest  length:  else- 

*  Elx-where,  however  (ii.  p.  128),ha  makOB  theS. 
coast  end  ui  Cau*k,  Gibraltar, 
t  KB.  10  atadtevl  gKg.  mOeu 


where  be  assigns  the  «ame  length  to  tliat  part  of  lb* 
S.  ceast  which  lay  within  the  Straits  as  foiluwa:  m«i 
Calpe  to  New  Cartb^  MOO  stadia:  thww  t*ths 
Ifjerus, about  the  same;  thence  to  the  Pm*ne»-^.!^'>'^': 
the  greatest  breadth,  namely,  akog  the  W.  cui»t,  be 
nalua  MOO  slatti;  the  IsmI,  BBMlf  aka^  th» 
Pyrenees.  3000  stadia.  (SlaL  &pp.  106, 1S8, 
iii.  pp.  1 37,  156.) 

Pliny  quottt  wiooa  statementa,  aorordini;  te 
which  the  length  varied  from  1200  to  15(X>  M.  P., 
the  breadth  frran  900  to  1 100,  and  the  whole  dr- 
cnit  of  the  coast  from  2600  to  9000  M.  P.  (Plin. 
iii.  1.  8.  2.  3.  8.  4  ;  iT.  21.  s.  35).  Ptolemy  plares 
Ilispania  between  3°  and  9°  long,  and  36^  and  4f>-* 
kU  (iL  4).  In  all  these  statements,  it  is  inij,«>njujt 
toofaoerTe  that  the  geographers  founded  tlxur  esti- 
mates of  tise  di'^t.-incsa  abnost  entixalj  on  the  kin* 
erary  measurements. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Spain  will  sIk>w  at  ooce 
twelve  salient  points  in  the  outline  of  the  oosat, 
besides  some  otbeis  of  aeooodary  impQrtasio&  The 

first,  beginning  at  the  N.  end  of  the  K.  coast,  ^ 
tlut  fonned  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees 
PTRKirKS  Pbom.  (rh  rris  Ilu^i^f  &jr/w»)  cr 
Vkxeuis  Prom,  or  Pyrkxaka  Vexus  (t^  *A#pa- 
Sitrtof,  l(pi»  rrji  TlvpTivalaK'A<PfyoSlTij%).  a  Bl0aa> 
tainous  headland,  pmjecUug  tar  int^  the  sea,  and 
dividing  tha  gdf  of  Cbrvaru  {Cerverd)  or  Pob- 
T(  s  Vkseris  on  the  N.  from  that  of  RiiODA  and 
Emporiae  (^Bajf  of  JUmas)  on  the  &;  its  name 
bring  obtidned  from  a  templa  of  Venna  ivUdi  stead 
ufK)n  it.  (Liv.  xxvi.  19  ;  Strab.  iv.  pp.  178,  181; 
Mela,  ii.  5.  §  8 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  From  the  SL 
ride  dtXheBayof  Aoaas  the  coast  prescnwa  a  pretty 
even  direction,  about  SW.  to  a  little  S.  of  B.\Rci?so 
(^BareeUma),  whence  it  forms  a  very  large  hay, 
which  is  terminated  ou  the  S.  by  the  headUnd  «£ 
DiAMi'M  (C  3,  ifyHm),  running  far  out  to  the 
east.  In  the  upper  i«rt  of  this  large  hay  m 
TARHAro  and  the  delta  of  the  Ibekcs  ;  it*  lower 
part,  fmm  aU)ut  40^  N.  lat,  forms  the  SucaUBBV* 
SIS  SlNirs  (6*.  of  Valen(ia),  facing  the  ea^t.  To 
the  SSW.  of  the  Dianium  Pr.  and  £.  of  Cartbap> 
Noivm  Kss  the  abnost  eqaallyeonspicnoM  hendhmdef 
Sati  km  Pj:.  (C.  de  Pahs);  and  the  bay  between 
them  was  called  Iixicitakus  Six  us  (^B.  of  Alir 
ooHfe).  Proceeding  SW.  fWm  the  Satarni  Pr.  wv 
come  to  the  CliAitiDK.vi  Pit.  (C  de  data),  run- 
ning  out  far  to  the  S.  and  forming  the  taming 
point  fcpm  the  E.  to  the  S.  coasts  hatneeu  this 
and  the  fbnner  U7  the  MASsiKKua  fitanra,  which 
has  no  specific  modem  name.  These  are  the  foar 
great  headlands  and  the  three  largo  bay&  of  the  £. 
coast. 

Doubling  the  Charidemi  Pr.  and  lajisini:  hr 
the  comparatively  small  Urcitaml'S  Slot's  (6*.  J/ 
iUberw),  npon  which  the  boundaiy  betwaoB  Tar. 
r.iooncn.»is  and  Baetica  comes  down  to  the  Ciw^t, 
tiie  coast  pursues  alutoet  a  straight  line  to  Mauloa 
(Malaga),  whidi  fbnnt  the  E. eximnity  (as  the  M. 
of  the  Baetis  fonns  the  westam)  tt  the  base  of  the 
great  trianguUr  projection  of  tha  &  coast  which 
runs  ont  to  meet  a  sunihr  prqjectien  of  the  Afncaa 
coast,  leaving  between  them  only  the  narrow  pan* 
sage  called  the  Gaditaxi  si  or  Hercuixux  Frk- 
Ti  M  {Straits  of  Gibraltar).  The  E.  end  of  the 
Strait  is  guarded  by  the  t»o  nxky  headlaada  caDed 
the  Pillars  of  }|i  reules  [HEIufLIs  CoHMNak"^, 
of  which  the  one  on  the  Kuropean  side,  so  cekbratetd 

under  tlie  mbmi  of  Caub  and  <WMlBr,  Ima 
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til*'  fprnim.ition  of  tlio  ^ft-ditcrranean  coast  of  Sp-iin.*  | 
I'lic  \\ .  cntiancc  ot  Uie  Sstnita  is  funned  by  a  head- 
land, ttunsd,  like  most  of  tbow  whirh  ham  been 
incntioncd,  after  a  tcinf>le  which  stool  upon  it, 
JuMOMis  Pic,  doubtless  an  object  of  deep  reverence 
llrom  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  downwnida ;  its 
nneient  sanctity  has  been  loiij;  forgotten,  but,  even 
in  a  work  like  this,  a  tribute  must  bo  paid  to  tlic 
glories  of  Cape  Trnfiibjar.  Prrjceedinij,  NW.  past 
the  island  and  city  of  (iadox,  we  come  to  one  of  the 
minor  heatJlands,  that  which  lifs  mitsidc  of  flic 
muuth  uf  tlie  Baetis  {GuatiaLjuivir),  marked  by 
the  Caspiokis  Tubus  (CAipiona).  Hence  the 
coast  sweeps  round  a  hay  which  has  no  name,  NW. 
and  W.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  (G'ucuiiatia), 
when  the  coast  of  BAcnoA  temhintct,  and  that  of 
la  siTANiA  iK'jnns.  The  first  object  on  the  S.  co.i>t 
of  Lusitania  is  the  projection  called  Cukeus  (C  de 
S.  MaHa)x  and  aboat  1)«  W.  of  this,  the  a  side 
of  the  peninsula  tenninatcs  at  the  frequently  men- 
tioned Sacrum  Pk.  ( C.  S.  Vincent),  where,  as  at 
TrafiJgar,  ancient  sanctity  is  eclifsed  by  modem 

The  W.  const  of  Li'9lTA!»lA  is  so  sfraiirht  as  to 
form  no  Urge  bays,  and  it  has  only  three  headlands 
worth  mentioning;  namely,  the  l^n;;  and  sharp  pro- 
innntory  S.  of  the  estuary  of  ti;c  Taoi'8,  named 
BAKUARitM  Pr.^  of  i>Lnibo  (C.  £*pichel)i  tlien 
the  W.  point  both  of  the  estiniy  of  the  Tajpia  and 
of  the  whole  ro:i>t.  tlic  MaOXUM  Pi'..*  of  Mela  and 
Pliny  CC.  da  Hoca) ;  and  hMfy,  about  40'  N.  of 
this,  the  LvHAR  or  Luvarivm  Pr.  of  Ptolemy 
^C.  Carroeiro:  but  see  note  just  above). 

At  the  mouth  ot  the  Duuius  (Z^ouro)  the  coast 
of  Lusitania  ends,  and  that  of  Gallaecia  begins. 
It  preserrca  the  tame  character  of  i^traightness  as 
Car  N.  as  the  MiNita  {Minhv),  beyond  which  it  is 
broken  into  a  series  of  estuArics  of  river  (enumerated 
under  Gallaecia),  the  points  of  land  between 
which  require  no  .specific  notice,  till  we  come  to  the 
extreme  M\V.  comer  of  the  peninsula.  Here  the 
W.  ooast  terminates  at  the  headland  called  Celtt- 

<  I  M  nr  XKrui'M  (C.  de  Fitiisdrrr),  whtrli  lies 
almost  at  the  intersection  of  two  Uncs,  each  of  which 
may  be  taken  aa  a  *'  datnm  Kne**  lor  the  W.  and  N. 
sides  of  the  jioninsula.  These  lines  are  the  nieriilian 
of  9°  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of  43°  N.  hit.  The 
former  mns  through  ihe  W.  side  of  the  Sacred  Cape 
(C*.  S.  Vincent)^  just  ouUide  of  the  W.  coast,  except 
for  the  portion  which  projwts  westward  about  the 
mouth  ot  tiie  Tagu!< :  wliile  the  latter  keeps  from 
aboat  50  to  about  SO  milea  within  (L  e.  S.  of)  the 
M<  const,  and  coincides  yery  nearly  with  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  fonn  the  W.  OMitinuation  of 
the  Pjr8nees.t  The  gnatcet  lise  of  the  N. 


*  The  Cape  of  TVw-t/a,  in  the  middle  i&  the 
Straita,  deserves  notioa  aa  the  ionthenmioat  point 
of  the  peninsula,  thoogh  it  haa  BO  apecilk  name  in 
ancient  generaphy. 

f  Poesil^  these  t«t>  names  maj  be  meant  to 
denote  one  and  the  same  hea<ilan(i,  viz.  the  C.  Et- 
pichel ;  and  the  next,  Pb.  Lumak,  may  be  the  C. 
da  Hoca. 

X  For  the  sake  of  those  who  6nd  snch  nvxles  of 
refen^mc  n!<eful,  another  pair  of  co-onlin.iie  axes 
may  be  given  for  the  jicninsula  in  general.  Takiu;: 
ToLRTOM  (^Toledo),  as  a  centre,  it  will  l>e  fuund 
that  the  meridian  of  1*^  \V.  lonp.  and  the  p.irnlli  l  r>f 
40°  N.  laU  intersect  a  very  little  N.  of  it,  dividing 
the  penhuohi  into  fenr  ^naiten,  tlw  kn^lhs  and 
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above  the  datum  line  of  4lP  N.  lat.  is  made  at  once 
from  the  Pr.  Nerium,  whence  the  const  miis  NE. 
np  to  the  GoRV  or  Trtlroctm  Pr.  (C.  Ortegal), 
which  fiiriiis  the  extieme  N.  point  of  the  whole 
prninsula.  Uenoe  the  N.  ooast  proceeds  nearly 
straight  to  the  B.,  bat  with  a  gradual  declination  to 
the  S.,  having  no  large  bays,  and  no  promontories 
wortli  naming  till  we  reach  that  of  Oka.«h>  {C.  del 
Hiffuer),  at  its  K.  extremity,  which  is  formed  by  a 
spur  of  the  Pyrenees. 

In  thin  outline,  the  statements  of  Strain),  Mela, 
Pliny,  I'tolemy,  and  otlicr  ancient  writers  Iwve  been 
arranged  in  thdr  serersl  plaoes,  aecording  to  the 
true  ficnre  of  the  coast  :  further  details  are  given 
under  the  respective  articles.  One  matter  which  re* 
qnino  eepeeuil  notiee,  namely,  Pliny's  gnat  emr  hi 
m.akinp  the  W.  coast  end,  and  the  X.  coast  b^g^, 
immediatfhj  above  tke  etttutty  of  the  Tagm^  is 
more  fully  referred  to  nndcr  Artabri. 

Hefore  priM-ceding  to  the  interior,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  besides  the  lesser  isfamds  near  the  coast, 
the  great  group  now  known  as  the  BaloAric  Islands, 
K.  of  C.  S.  Martin  (Pr.  Dianium).  were  always  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Hispanta.  [Balbarbs^  Pm- 

USAE.] 

5.  Tke  Ikierfar,  wUk  its  ifotmiabu  and  Rhtn, 

—  Few  maps  present  to  the  eye  a  more  strikinjr  pic- 
ture than  that  of  Spain ;  and  yet,  clearly  as  the  phy- 
sical ieatorea  Maad  firth,  an  nnpraet^  eye  may 
ea.sily  mi-sunderstand  them.  A  sinple  glance  suffices 
to  show  that  the  countty  is  intersected,  through  the 
greatest  [tortion  of  its  breadth,  by  fire  great  chains 
of  mountains,  the  two  outermost  of  which  fall  off  at 
once,  on  the  N.  and  S.  re»pectively,  to  the  bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean,  while  between  them 
and  the  other  three  there  are  inclosed  four  great 
valleys,  funning'  the  rivnr-b.-u.ins  of  the  Donro,  Tairus, 
Guadiana,  and  l  iu.-uialquivir;  and  that  nnuthc-r  chain, 
though  less  regular,  running  across,  and,  to  some 
extent  uniting,  the  E.  extremities  of  these  five,  divides 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  just  named  from  another 
great  fiver-basin,  that  of  the  £9r«f  and,  lastly,  ths^ 
on  the  E.  side  of  this  ba>in,  a  great  branch  of  the 
Pyrenees,  running  to  the  S..  forms  on  its  E.  dechviiy 
another  maritime  border  along  the  entire  NE.  coast 
of  the  Jicninsula,  All  this  is  very  obvious  ;  but  it  is 
quite  insufficient  for  a  dear  ootUne  of  the  stmclure 
of  the  penfaiaah.  Then  is  another  element :  one 
not  quite  so  obvious  on  the  map;  but  one  which 
m.-ikcs  Spain  so  entirely  tuiUke  every  other  cotmlry 
of  Europe,  and  which  has  so  materially  intluencetl  iu 
climate,  its  population,  the  foreign  settlements  in  its 
8e\eral  parts,  the  commerce  of  nther  natioas  with  it, 
the  campaigns  carried  on  witliin  its  boundaries  by 
eontending  empiree,  and  its  own  intestine  straggles, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  that  a  right 
knowledge  of  it  is  uf  the  first  ouosequence  to  the 
whole  study  of  the  history  of  the  country.  This 
peculiar  feature  of  the  fieninsnla  I>  well  lieM  ribed  bjT 
Arnold: — "Spain  rises  from  the  Atlantic  un  one 
side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  not  into 
one  or  two  thin  Hnes  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a  huge  tower 
of  table-hmd,  from  which  the  ttMnintains  thMnaclTes 
rise  again,  like  tlie  battlenientn  on  the  summit.  The 
plains  of  t'iwtile  arc  mountain  plains,  niiM>d  nearly 
2000  i'cet  above  the  level  of  the  hcu,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the       ef  Madrid  is  neariy  doable  that  of 

breadths  of  which  along  the  axes  (though  nut  their 
areas)  are  neariy  equaL 
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llMtopof  ArUmr's  Seat,  the  bill  or  mountain  wlitA 
overhwipi  Edinbargh."  {^History  of  Hume,  vol.  iii. 
p.  391.)  The  elevation  of  this  central  table-land  \a, 
in  fact,  hi;;lier  than  that  of  wof  other  tuhle-bnd  in 
Euroix^.  whili'  its  t-xtont  is  bo  prpat  as  to  c<«ii])rfhenil 
itearly  one-liuh'  of  the  urui  of  tlie  {aeniiuula.  Iu> 
laauSXM  eonwpond  pretty  nearly  to  that  of  the  qua- 
drangle formed  by  the  piirallels  of  38°  airl  43°  X. 
kt.  awt  tlie  meridians  ot  l°aud  \\.  long.  Its 
Vmndariet  on  the  N.  and  &  ara  iitriklngljr  defined 

by  the  roiitimiotis  ami  lofty  (.liains  of  luountaiiis 
called  respectively  the  Moimtaint  ofAttvnM  [  Vau- 
oowoir  SALTin,  and  Vnrinim  M.]  and  the  Aimti 
Morena.  On  the  K,  its  sejjaratioii  from  the  \)&s\i\  of 
the  Kbro  and  the  K.  maritime  district  is  effected  by 
a  less  perfectly  continuoas  series  of  hi^h  lands  and 
raoontain  ridgea,  called  by  the  ancients  Ioubboa  in 
the  N.  {«rl,  aiul  OH(><*rFi>A  in  the  S. ;  ftii<l  on  the 
W.  it  Kubsiilcs  to  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  the  ex- 
trane  portions  of  the  inountain.'«  wbieh  timverso  it 
from  E.  to  W.,  with  a  declination  iiion'  or  lejw  to 
the  S.*,  becoming  more  decided  towards  the  extj-e^ 
mitiaa,  tiO  at  kit  tbrfr  W.  iloiM  fall  down  to  the 
Atlantic,  forming  the  valleys  and  terraces  i.f  Porttipal. 
£Comp.  LUSITAMA.J  Of  the  ranges  which  thus 
tnvoiw  the  taU«-1aad  the  mort  tmporiant  Is  that 
which  runs  S\V.  almost  through  its  centre,  and  ter- 
mioates  vr  C.  da  Jioca  (Magnum  I'r.),  W.  of  the 
month  of  the  Ta^us  (where  it  was  called  Ukrmi- 
HIIM  M.:  no  i  :  -  QaoMs  are  given  to  the  other 
portions  of  tlie  tliani).  dividing  the  region  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  Of  theiie  divisions  the  northern 
contaiaa  the  river  basin  of  tlie  Douro  [Drnius],  and 
is  now  known  as  the  table -land  of  Old  Castile  and 
Leon;  the  soothem,  or  table-knd  of  New  Ctutile 
ttd  Aiwwdbm,  fo  niMli  man  monntainoiia,  and 
is  subdivided  by  another  rancre.  vrhich  has  no  sficcitic 
uDcieat  name,  into  the  river- ba&ins  of  the  Tagut 
[TAOtm]  and  the  Owailma  [Anas]. 

Of  the  lower  distrirts  by  which  this  table-land  is 
inclu&ed  oo  all  sides,  like  a  platform  surrounded  with 
aaoents  of  Tarioos  slopes,  that  on  the  W.  coast  is  so 
closely  connected  witli  the  valleys  of  the  table-Und 
itself,  that  (however  distinct  from  it  in  modem  geo- 
graphy and  history)  the  former  may  bo  con.>>idei-ed 
by  the  student  of  ancient  history  an  ajijH-ndaije  to 
the  latter.  The  N.  marithne  distritt  forms  the 
narrow  strip  along  the  bay  of  Jiitcajf,  which  waa 
peofded  hf  tribes  as  ragged  as  itself.  [AanntBs. 
Cantaimu,  (lAi  t.Aix  iA.]  Tlif  distticfs  K.  nnd  S.  of 
the  oeutral  table- iaiid  are  of  tlie  utmost  importance 
in  falitory.  Lying  open  to  the  Mjaditamnean,  with  a 
vast  8ea-b<iard,  and  oboundiii;;  in  valuable  produc- 
tions, thcgr  early  came  to  be  more  closely  connected 
with  the  dvilised  states  aronnd  the  Inner  Sea  than 
with  the  wild  regions  in  the  interior  of  the  jK'ninsuU. 
The  E.  portion  consists  properly  cif  two  parts ;  the  river 
iKLsin  of  the  Kbro  [Iukkus].  wliieh  lies  much  lower 
tiian  the  central  table-lattd.  but  still  considerably 
hi«:her  than  the  sea  ;  and  the  E.  maritime  region, 
extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  New  Cartilage:  but 
the  two  parts  are  so  closely  connected  in  andeot 
hi^tll^y  tliat  th'-y  may  be  regarded  as  <niv  <!ivision. 
Thus  viewed,  the  E.  district  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
having  the  Pymiees  for  its  base,  and  its  vertex  at 


*  The  nortlienimost  range  does  not  come  exactly 
nndsr  this  description :  its  conrae  is  almost  due  W. 
until  it  thCDWs  o^  a  numlK>r  of  branches,  by  which 
it  subsides  to  the  Athuittc,  fonuing  the  mountain 
region  of  GoUida, 
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Mew  Carthago  ahd  the  C.  de  Palot.  iU  E.  sida 
formed  by  the  Mediterranean  shorv,  and  it*  W.  side 
by  the  ranges  which  jlivide  it  frwn  the  central  tabie- 
land{  and  answering  to  the  prminces  of  Catalomia, 
Armgon,  with  the  8.  fart  uf  SatHtrrt,  Vttkmeia, 
and  jxiits  of  Xetp  Cattilr  and  JJurda. 

Tiie  S.  district  is  of  ktill  far  gnMv  in^ortansa^ 

I and  may  be  reganled  as  fonning,  to  a  great  derrPT?, 
a  country  by  itself,  di^lina  from  all  the  reet  of  Uw 
peninrala;  as,  indaad,  it  haa  Wm  politiflallf  ani 
historically  a  sefarate  country  during  some  d  the 
moftt  important  periods  of  Spanish  biktorj.  This 
eoontiy— the  TABTEam  and  BAmoA  of  Iii 
ancients,  the  A  ndalncia  of  modern  geography— ^ia 
severed  fiom  Ihe  reat  of  Spain  by  the  great  chain  of 
the  Simvm  Morma  [Makiakps  Mosis],  on  the  S. 
of  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  Gmdalquwir  [Bas* 
Tis],  open  entirely  to  the  \V.  shore,  but  inclosed  <n 
tlie  S.  by  another  chain  of  lofty  numnlaina,  named, 
from  their  snowy  summits,  tlie  Serra  yerada  [Iu> 
PfUA],  which  sink  down  to  the  S.  crcust  by  the  ir.- 
■  tt  rnuHiiate  chain  ot  the  AljHtJamu,  and  furm  on  ths 
I  N.  the  plain  ci  Gramada.  On  the  B.  aide,  the  TiiBsf 
of  the  Haetis  is  entirely  shut  in  by  ranges  whicli 
run  NE.  and  bW.,  linking  the  juerra  Aeaoda  aad 
the  Strrs  JfetwM  to  one  another  and  to  the  diain  of 
Onoai'KDA  on  the  W.  border. .f  the  e.i5tem  district.  Of 
these  cross  chains,  the  chief  are  tho^  called  tlie  Ca»- 
TviMKntm  SAi;rra  andtheARoEXTAniua  Moxa^ 
While  thus  separated  by  mountains  from  the  rest 
of  Spain,  A  ttdalucia  lies  perfectly  open  to  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean, — a  fact  of  the  utmost  irnpurtaiK« 
in  rektion  to  its  ancient  etlinography  as  well  as  its 
modern  historj'.  No  one  who  riiihtly  appreciates  thi* 
fact  will  wonder  that  it  was  a  Phoenician  dependsBCj 
while  all  the  rest  of  Spain  w«  alill  baibariaa,  nsr 
that  it  was  uniteil  to  .Vwrrxro  under  the  later  Ro-nan 
empire,  uiMler  the  Vandals,  and  under  the  Ansbs^  nor 

that  the  Icingdom  of  Gmnada  should  hmr*  ae  k^t  •■>*• 

vived  the  cxpuUion  of  the  Moor!>  from  the  rest  uf  Sp^io. 

To  sum  up  this  description.  For  tin  parpoMs  of 
anekot  history  and  geography  the  peninsula  of  Spain 
is  divisible  into  four  main  parts:  —  (I.)  The  central 
table  Und,  with  the  \V.  coa&l,  containing  the  river 
basins  of  the  Domro,  Tagus,  and  Guodiana  ^AsAsj : 
(2.)  The  monnlainoaB  N.  ooast,  comprisipf  the  an* 
<  ient  Maixaecia,  AsiTi  RiA,  and  Cantabria  : 
(3.)  1  he  valley  of  the  Ibeuiis,  and  the  £.  ooastt 
(4.)  Baetica,  or  AndalueiOm 

The  details  resj^M  ting  the  mountains  and  rivers 
which  have  been  iiicuiiuoed,  as  well  as  tJie  liata  sf 
manj  edwra,  not  important  enough  to  be  iwlndai 
in  this  general  outline,  are  given  under  the  seeeni 
articies  bearing  their  names,  and  under  those  de> 
scribing  the  thm  pnvincea  Md  the  tfnaUar  dislikto 
of  the  pninank* 

VL  CtlMATB  AHD  PaODtTCTIom. 
The  diversitiea  in  the  anrfiue  of  the  peniosnkaie 

attended  with  a  corresponding  variety  df  climate  :  .m* 
that  Spain,  thou<:h  the  southemtn<.«>t  cx>untryot  £u- 
rope,  has,  in  ditlerent  parts,  the  climates  of  oeariy  aH 
the  rest  of  the  continent.  This  is  well  set  forth  by 
Niebuhr  :  —  "  Aiidalucia,  the  souLhemmoat  part,  is 
almost  identkal  with  anoisnt  Bactioa,  and,  «i  k 
observed  even  by  Strabo,  is  a  country  quite  fiii?.\-\>nt 
from  the  rest  of  Spain.  . . .  While  Vaiem  ia  is  tkt 
and  wdl  watered,  but  wanting  in  energy,  Andahek 
and  CiiTinada  are  countries  matured  by  tlie  san  k 
the  highest  degiw;  Uiey  are  scarcely  European,  but 
ahnust  lilte  tropical  oonntries.  The  eastern  divisiea 
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or  the  country  of  the  Ib«ru8,  if  vrc  examine  its 
northern  parts,  An^^on  and  Clitalonia,  already  gruatly 
reaembles  a  northern  country.  Valencia  stands  in 
the  middle  between  them.  The  whole  country  of  the 
Tagns  is  throughout  a  table-land,  very  hi;;h  at  it^i 
€onunencement,  piercinp;ly  cold  and  unhealthy  as  for 

as  the  fn)!itivr  of  Portugal  Bftweon  the  Sierra 

Aiorena  lUid  the  Douro  we  have  the  large  pl;yn  of 
Eaticnmdura,  which  is  fertile  but  unhealthy,  and 

Eerfectly  flat.  The  plain  of  Leon  is  scarcely  inha- 
itaUe  on  account  of  its  drought  and  barrcuucss. 
The  wotbera  parts  ef  CasUIe  am  prodnetive,  and 
tho  continuation  of  the  valley  into  Portugal  changes 
ita  character  so  much  as  to  become  extremeljr  rich : 
it  itiH  eontafaM  large  pluns,  but  the  greater  pait  is 
a  beautiful  hilly  country."  (^Lecture*  on  AmimlL 
Ethnography  and  Otoijraphy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  282, 283.) 
Arnold  alio  has  a  brief  p:u>sage  on  the  subject,  well 
worth  qooling:  —  "Tiie  centre  of  Spain,  notwith- 
Stamlinir  it.><  ;:'  iiial  latitude,  only  jxirtially  enjoys  the 
temperaturo  ot  a  boutheni  climate  ;  while  jyoine  of 
the  falleys  of  AndaliMia,  wbidi  lie  near  the  sea, 
pn'sent  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm-tree, 
the  banana,  anii  the  sugar-cane.  Thus,  the  ituuthera 
coast  eeemod  to  inrits  an  oarlj  eiviHsation ;  while 
the  interior,  w  ith  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  n^uiain  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  harbariuiL" 
(^History  of  Rome,  vol,  iii,  pp.  3U1,  39'i.) 

With  the.>e  descriptions  the  htalcnictits  of  tlie 
ancient  writers  agree  tolerably  welL  it  would  bo 
iedioiui  to  refSnr  at  length  to  the  passages  of  Poly- 
bins,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Juiitin,  and  other  writers.  \s  lii(  h 
are  coIlecte<l  by  Tkort  (vol.  i.  pt.  1.  pp.  323,  324). 

lt&  fertility  is  generally  celebrated  by  the  ancients, 
whs  BsntioB  among  its  products,  com,  wine,  oil, 
frttlts,  pa.«itnragp.  metals  of  all  kinds,  and  previous 
■Miles.  Baetica  was  famed  for  its  abundant  har- 
ipoalit  Lttsitania,  for  its  naraeroos  flocks ;  Turde- 
tauia.  for  its  timber;  the  fields  of  Carthago  Nova 
and  other  plains,  for  the  jportran,  from  which  cord- 
age was  nwds.  Bnt  the  great  attraetkn  of  the 

peninsoln  to  tiviHsed  nntiun.-<,  from  the  cnrlicdt 
times,  waa  foand  fal  iu  mines  of  the  precious  meuds, 
especially  the  sihw  nrfnas  b  the  nwantdns  of  the 
tooth.  It  :tl^(>  yielded  gold,  iron,  quicksilver,  cin- 
nabar, rock-salt,  and  other  valuable  minemls.  (See 
the  authoritiea  ap.  Ukert,  L  c:  comp.  Bastica, 
C^aasuMO,  CAaasAoo  Nova.) 

VIL  Popuutnoir. 

The  odmograpby  of  tho  Spanish  peninsula  is  a 

wry  difficult  snltject.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  his- 
torical period,  the  chief  stock  of  the  popuktion  was 
the  nwo  called  Iberian,  with  a  eomiderable  nter- 
rnixture  of  Celts,  and,  in  the  S.,  of  Phoenician^  also, 
liut  as  to  the  precise  positun  of  the  Iberians  iu  the 
hnman  ftmilj,  and  as  to  the  qoBstioos,  whcoeo  they 
came  into  the  peninsula,  in  what  exact  relation  they 
rt'ior]  to  the  Celtic  population,  and  what  has  become 
iff  tlx  in  ill  the  .subsequent  movements  of  races,  which 
have  swept  like  mighty  tide-waves  backwards  and 
forw.tnls  over  the  tu<e  of  the  petiinsulH:  —  tiiPse  are 
probkms  ot  w  hich  we  caimot  yet  be  t»aid  to  have  ob- 
tinned  a  vsrjr  sattsfiMtorj  solutian. 

The  prevailing  oj.iiiion  arnon;:  the  ancients,  and 
the  one  most  in  favour  with  modem  scholars,  repre- 
sents the  Iberians  as  an  aborighiat  psopie,  in  ad. 
dilion  to  whom  the  jPcMiiiiMiIa  recdfod  an  immigra- 
tion of  Celts  from  bejoiid  the  l*ywnooi,  who  over, 
powered  tho  IberianSi  Tho  t««  peoplos  coalosoed  to 
•  peat  cxtnt,  fbnniqg  tb«  gnat  aatloB  of  tho 
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Ckltibebi  ;  but  pure  Iberian  and  pure  Celtic 
tribes  wore  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 

peninsula.  (Ileit>d.  ii.  33;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  33,  35; 
Strab.  i.  p.  33,  iii.  pp.  148,  151,  153,  157,  158, 
162;  Pulyb.  ii.  31;  Appian,  llisj).  2;  Plin.  iii.  1, 
s.  3;  Lucan,  iv.  9;  Sil.  iiL  140.)  The  Celtiberians 
occupied  chiefly  the  centre  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
(arts  of  Lusilaniaaiid  of  the  N.  coai>t.  [Cjo/ri- 
UKBI.]  Tho  pore  Iborians  dwdt  chiefly  in  tho 
PyreiKH-s  and  on  all  round  tlie  co.a*t,  and  the  puro 
Ceils  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Anas,  and  iu  tho 
extreme  M  W.  of  the  peninsula,  about  the  promontory 
Nerium.  [Celtica.]  Lastly,  there  was  a  large 
admixture  of  Phoenicians  in  Baetica;  and  on  other 
points  of  tho  S.  and  B.  ooasts  colonies  wei»  esta. 
blitjhcd  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and 
by  various  (ireek  states,  as  the  Phocaeami,  lUio- 
dians,  Zacynthians,  Samians,  atid  Massaliots  (Uerod. 
i.  163;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  151,  157,  159;  Mela,  iii.  G  ; 
I'lin.  V.  19.  s.  17);  besides  tho  gnat  influx  «£ 
llomans  at  a  hiter  periud. 

But,  as  regards  the  first  inhabitants,  a  directljr 
op[>osite  opinion  lias  heeii  held  hy  not  a  few  eminent 
scholars,  and  is  supported  by  the  high  authority 
Niebuhr,  who  expounds  it  as  follows ; — <*l^n  is 
'  de.>tined  hy^  nature  almost  more  than  Italy,  to  fonn 
uuu  compact  state :  no  one  can  liavc  a  doubt  about 
this,  when  lookhig  st  tho  three  seas  bj  which  it  is 
fiurroutnli  il.  Xcvcrlhele>ii,  however,  it  did  not  be- 
come united  as  one  whole  till  a  late  period,  though 
this  happAed  beCore  tho  time  ef  which  we  have 
written  records;  fir  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pre- 
viously it  was  divided  into  two  distinct  count nes. 
On  the  one  sidOi  the  Pyrenees  formed  its  natural 
boundary  towaids  Gaul  (in  the  course  of  time,  how. 
ever,  they  were  crossed,  and  the  Iberians  ruled  over 
the  coiiutry  from  tho  Uaronne  to  the  iilione) ;  but 
at  an  earlier  period  another  natural  bouudaiy  line 
was  fornietl  by  the  Sierni  Morena,  an  pxtl•n^ive 
range  of  mountains,  which,  for  a  couple  of  ceuturies, 
formed  tlio  boondaiy  between  tho  Christian  and 
MahomiiieJ.ui  parts  of  Spain.  These  same  moun- 
tains, no  doubt,  also  sepaiuted  the  Iberians  from  the 
Gelts.  The  hdghts  in  tho  north  of  Spain,  whence 
tie-  Tagus,  Durius,  and  Minius  flow  towards  tho 
sea,  and  whence,  on  the  other  side,  smaller  ri\'ers 
carry  their  waters  towards  the  Kbro,  were  inhabited 
by  Celt«,  who  were  also  called  Celtiberians.  Other 
Celts  bearing  the  name  Cehiri  dwelt  in  Ahjarhia 
and  the  Portuguese  J'^strcnuuittra,  uud  others  again 
iuhabitoil  tlie  province  £ntre  Douro  e  MhAo  in  tho 
north  of  Portugal.  These  tlire*-  Celtic  nations  ncre 
^uite  isoUted  in  Spain.  The  Celtiberians  were  not 
purs  Colts,  but,  as  even  their  name  faidicateB,  a 
mixture  of  Celts  and  Ilierians ;  hut  tho  Cells  in 
I'ortugai  are  expressly  stated  to  havo  been  pure 
Celts.  The  tetter  attmeted  tha  attention  even  of 
the  ancients,  esi<ccially  of  the  excellent  IVidcmius, 
who  made  so  many  correct  observations,  but  allowed 
himself  in  this  instanos  to  be  misled,  lie  is  of 
opinion  that  tho  Celts  had  inmiigrated  into  Spain, 
for  he  reasoned  thus;  as  the  Celts  could  migrate 
into  Italy  aiui  ucross  the  Ihtuuhc  as  far  as  the 
Dnieper  it  WBsfiyrloH  ditlicult  for  them  to  enter  the 
iiei^hlxnning  country  of  Sp:iin.  I'.iit  siuli  i>olatetl 
parts  of  a  nation  cannot  have  arrived  in  a  country 
bjr  imnugratioa;  on  the  cootrsry,  tho  Iberians  sp> 
jiear  exteiiilitig  themselves  and  in  jxte.M>.«sion  nf 
AqmUmia  and  Languedoc  at  a  very  early  period; 
Imnt  then  oould  tiw  Celts,  not  being  able  to  mainiMn 
the  PjrrBiicai,haTespcMd  onr  tho  whdo  penuada? 
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It  is  probable,  nay  aliiio«it  evident,  that  it  was  the 
Iberians  that  migrated  and  extended  thetnselTes; 
and  tins  opiniMi  a|;tW9  with  the  most  ancient  trm- 
dltions  of  the  Celts  in  Ammianus  M:irci'Hinu!«,  ac- 
cording lo  which  they  were  once  inoAters  of  all  the 
mst  of  Europe,  bni  were  expelled  fimn  many  porta. 
If  we  Buppoee  that  the  Celts  dwelt  as  far  as  the 
Sierra  M<M«oa,  and  that  the  Iberiamt,  perbapa  rein, 
forced  by  their  kinsmen  from  AInca,  preeied  them 
forward,  lliis  Ha|)jw8iticn  would  account  for  some 
Celtic  ruins  wlii(  h  are  still  extant;  and  the  Celts 
may  have  capiluiuted  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
deiKsribed  in  the  book  of  Joeiink  As  one  {jart  of 
Knjjlan  l  wn-.  orriii/ied  by  Gcnnans  so  completely  aa 
to  det»truy  every  trace  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
whQe  elsewhere,  as  e^  g.  in  l>evemlure,  the  Britons, 
io  large  numbers,  lived  aiiionf;  the  (lermans  and 
became  mixed  with  them,  ao  the  Iberians  ex^jelled 
tlw  andent  Geltic  population,  wherever  the  nature 
of  tlic  couiitf)'  did  not  protect  it;  but  the  Celts 
maintained  themitelves  in  the  mountains  between 
tbe  Tagiu  and  tbe  Iberiu,  and  the  Iberiani  only 
snbdned  them,  and  then  settled  among  them.  In 
cour>e  of  time  the  two  nations  became  amalgamated, 
and  thus  formed  the  Celtiberians,  whose  clmrscter, 
however,  is*  essentially  Iberian."  {I^turts  on 
Ancient  Kthtiogtt^  amd  G«ogragpk$,  vol.  ii. 

pp.  280,  261.) 
In  ftuther  support  of  theee  views,  wa  have  tlie 

fact  almiJy  tnentioneil,  that  Spain  lies  quite  open  to 
immigration  frcrai  tlw  Kost  by  way  of*the  Aledi- 
temtnean  and  the  Stiaito  t  tbe  now  established  fact 
that  N.  Africa,  willi  wliidi  Spain  is  thus  connected, 
was  peopled  from  the  East ;  and  traditions  of  settle- 
ments from  that  side,  of  no  great  valne  certainly  by 
themselves*,  but  of  some  iiiteie.st  ius  a^rreeinp  with  the 
rfiults  of  other  invest ijratiuiis.  (Sail.  Jm^.  18;  Strab. 
XV.  p.  687 ;  Joecpb.  Ant.  x.  11.  §  1.)  The  decision 
of  the  question,  if  it  is  to  be  decided  at  all,  requires 
a  more  profound  examination  than  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  Iberian  language 
as  presarved  in  inscriptions,  in  sreo^raphicil  names, 
and  in  the  dialects  of  tlie  Bi-'jue?:,  who  are  now 
admitted  un  all  hands  to  be  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  old  Iberians.  The  ftnadations  of  such  an 
investip.ition  have  been  laid  hy  the  late  W.  von 
Humboldt,  in  his  work  already  mentioned.  (Prii- 
fung  der  UntenmtHamgm  Uer  die  Uvhewokmr 
JIutjMtiient  vtrmittelst  <kr  Ba»ki$chen  Sjrrache, 
Rerlin,  1821  :  comp.  Frerct,  i/t-'tn.  de  FAcad.  dts 
Jmcr.  vol.  xviii.  p.  78  ;  Hoffmann,  dU  Ihmrer  ina 
Weitem  md  Ortea,  Leipz.  1838.) 

Thus  much  is  certain  that,  in  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  history,  the  gnwii  bulk  of  the  population 
was  Iberhm ;  and,  throogh  all  subsequent  infusions, 
large  as  they  have  been,  of  Roman,  Cuitliic,  ami  Arab 
blood,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  siill  reuins  the 
leading  cfaaraeteristiea  which  are  ascribed  to  tbe 
lU'rians  in  general  and  to  the  Celtiberians  in  ]«r- 
ticular,  by  Strsbo  and  other  ancient  writers,  and 
which  are  summed  up  by  Arnold  in  the  following 

^nada :  **  The  grave  dress  (Strab.  iii.  p.  145),  the 

teinjierance  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  sprit,  the  j 
extreme  indolence,  tlw  {perseverance  m  guerilla  war-  j 
fiue,  and  the  rcmaiK.il'l>'  abseme  of  the  highest 
military  (iiialitie>.  aMiil>ed  by  the  Greek  andlioman 
writera  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are  all  more  or  less 
characteristie  of  tiw  Spaniards  of  m<xieni  times.  The 
<ourte>y  and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women 
has  also  come  down  to  him  from  lib  Ibcriau  an- 
eeston:  ui  tha  cjm  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an  aiga- 


ment  of  an  imperfect  civilisation,  that  am<tng  tiw 
Iberians  tbe  bridegroom  gave,  instcaii  of  reteivtng,  a 
dowry;  that  daughters  sometimes  inherited,  to  tbe 
exclusion  of  .«on<;.  and.  thus  fx-cotning  the  iie-ni'  «f 
tlie  family,  gave  portions  tu  their  bnitben,  that  tbtrj 
might  be  pnrvided  with  suitable  wives.  (Stnh.  ii. 
p.  165.)  In  another  piint,  the  great  difference 
between  tbe  people  of  the  south  of  Earope,  sod 
those  of  the  TtoloRie  stock,  was  remailtcd  ain  m 
Iberia :  tbe  Ibeiians  were  ignorant,  but  not  kitnple- 
beorted  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  cunning  and 
miscbierons,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  ind(^ 
mitable — fond  of  brigandage,  though  iocapaKIr  of 
the  great  combinations  of  war.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  154.) 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  conunon  ta 
ohnost  all  borboriaae ;  but  they  oflbr  a  atnag  esa- 
trast  to  the  cliaraeter  of  the  Ciermaiu*.  whosewocda 
sp(»ke  what  was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  meat 
powerfbl  tribe  it  is  leoorded  tlmi  their  aaeendancy 
was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  iIk**  of 
justice."  {HitL  of  Rome,  vol.  iiL  pp.  396, 397.) 

The  diftrant  tribes,  howetver,  were  dieting inshed 
by  very  different  degrees  of  character.  Tlie  Can- 
tobrians,  and  tbe  peoples  of  tbe  N.  coast  in  general, 
were  the  wildest  and  rudest :  the  Celtiberiaas, 
though  scarcely  more  civilised,  were  of  a  \-eij  aaUe 
disiMwition  :  the  Vacoaei  were  (un<ler  the  IJonians.  at 
least)  highly  civilised,  and  only  inferior  to  tbe  Tor- 
detaid  of  Boetica,  who  cultivatiMi  aeieDoe  and  had  a 
literature  of  their  own.  [TrnoETAXlA.] 

There  remain  two  very  striking  points  in  which 
the  ancient  Iberiane  and  the  modera  Spairfaida  hear 
tlie  closest  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  ore  is, 
not  merely  tiie  disunioUi  but  tbe  alieoatioo  and 
exasperation,  which  the  several  nadons  have  ever 
displayed  towards  each  other,  and  which  hits  made 
them  the  almost  helpless  victims,  or  the  Still  more 
helpless  di'jM  tidents,  of  foreign  ibea  or  fiiaids^  whaai 
they  have  afterwords  requited  with  intemectaa 
hatred  or  bitter  ingratitude.  The  other  point  Tf- 
ferred  to  is  the  obstinate  endurance  with  wluch 
they  have  fought  behind  walls,  as  atteetadf  amsqg 
other  jnstance.s,  by  the  sieges  of  SAorimrM  and 
NuMANTiA,  Oerona  and  Zaragoaa ;  equality,  ia 
both  cases,  strangely  contrasted  with  their  indiiEty 
to  stand  the  shock  of  armies  on  the  open  f:eM  ;  f 
battle.  "  In  Cond^s  Uistoiy  oi  the  Arabs,  a  ^rt-oeral, 
in  his  despatch  to  theCaUph,  says  ef  the  aniardat 
On  horseback  they  are  rarrles  ;  in  the  detiUi«  of 
their  towns,  lions  {  but  in  the  field  they  are  women.*  , 
(Niebolir,  Ltetmrti  <m  Ame.  Etk,  toL  iL  pi  MS:  iM;, 
the  whole  Lecture,  as  well  n.s  the  passage  on  Spam 
in  Arnold's  History,  to  boUt  of  which  such  frequent 
reference  has  been  made  in  this  article,  deserve  tbe 
meet  attentive  pemssl :  tbe  half-voltmie  demoted  to 
Hispania  in  Ukert's  (leographie  drr  (Jriechen  und 
Jiomer  is  a  ma.tt^<rly  production,  and  contains  a 
collection  of  references  to  nearly  all  the  materiafe 
required  for  the  study ;  but  the  rr;uler  of  Ukert 
must  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against  £ab«  refer, 
enoee.  Foibiger,  MutdMk  dat  aitM  CseyrayAie, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  4 — 109.  follows  ch/^e  in  I'Tcert's  !>tepB, 
comitiug  many  of  his  false  references,  bat  intro- 
ducing others  of  his  own ;  he  adds,  however,  some 
valuable  notices  of  the  modem  literature  of  tbe  sub- 
ject. Amoqg  tbe  works  of  the  ancient  writeis, 
Strabo*s  third  boak  ataoda  pre*enuneot  for  its  fnfaieas 
and  general  i<  <  unicy.  The  conquest  of  the  penoK 
gula  by  the  barbarians,  and  the  tranMtii»n  tf>  lU 
medieval  hbtory,  form  too  large  a  subject  to  be 
entered  oo  here :  all  that  is  neuaaaiy  for  the  pu^ 
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pisc  of  tLis  work  will  be  found  in  tfw  wtklai  oo 
Ikt  Alans,  Goths,  and  Vandab.) 

TIm  annexed  cmn,  with  the  Roman  li^end 
PANORUM,  b  generally  considei^  as  belonging  to 
the  Hupunians  in  c'^n^nil:  but  t!ier»?  is  niuch  reason 
to  believe  that  it  dix^  nut  really  bcluiig  to  Spain  at 
all,  but  was  struck  m  Sie^  bj  •  t^kaj  of  Spanish 
anxilkuietaeUlediBUufccoiistiy.  [P.&] 


COOr  AKRtBBD  TO  BttPASlA. 

HISPA'NUM  MARE  or  HISPAmS  OCE- 

ANUS,  alM  cjille^l  Makb  Ibbbiclm  and  Balka- 
RICUM  {wirros  Kiiput^f,  rh  'Ifiipuc^  vikayoSf  vh 

name  of  the  W. 

pirt  of  the  Mark  Internum  (Mediterranetm), 
about  tiie  Balearic  ialands,  and  along  the  E.  coast, 
and  alao,  according  to  aoine  of  the  ancients,  the  S. 
coast  of  Hijipanla.  Tiius  A^athemenis  makes  it 
extend  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees. 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  122;  Dion.  Per.  69  ;  Agathem  i.  .3, 
ii.  U  ;  Flor.  iii.  6,9  ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  10;  Soliri  2.1; 
Pri.'ician.  Perieg.  75  ;  Claudian.  xxiii.  8.)  [P.  S.] 
UISPELLUM  (£iair<AA«r.  Strab.;  ''I(nr«AAor, 
Ptol.:  Etk.  HiapeUM,-itia :  SpOlo),  a  twm  of 
IJmbria,  at  tlip  fixit  of  the  Apnnines,  and  on  the 
l4^t  of  the  J-'lainiuian  Wajr,  about  4  miles  from 
Foli^ain  (FoUgMi)mBA  6  from  Herania  (Beva^ 
mdy  It  is  noticed  by  several  writers  itniong  the 
more  ooiMderable  towns  of  tliis  {jart  of  L'mbria. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  327;  PtoL  iii  1.  §  54;  SiI.Ital.Tiil 
458;  Orell.  ItiM-r.  98*)  Pliny  terms  it  a  colony, 
auid  we  find  it  bearing  in  inscriptions  the  titles  of 
**  Colonia  Julia  UispelU  "  and  "  Culonia  Urbana 
Flavia,"  whenos  it  appears  that  it  must  have  re- 
ceived two  successive  colunies,  the  one  under  Angus- 
tos,  the  other  under  Vespasian,  (i'lin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ; 
OrdL  Jmter,  2170,  3S8S ;  Hygin.  4»  Limit,  p. 
179.)  Aujjiistus,  indeed,  si'ems  to  have  shown  it 
especial  flavour,  and  bestowed  on  Uittpellum  the 
gnm  mi  temple  of  Clitnmnas,  Ihoni^  these  iren 
more  than  1'2  inilrs  distant  from  the  town,  and 
/wparated  by  tiM  intervening  territories  of  Mevania 
and  Falgfadtun.  (Plin.  viiL  8.)  Welenrafrom 
the  Liber  Colonianun  that  it  received  u  fn^h  acces- 
sion of  colonists  nnder  Hadrian.  (Lt6.  Colom.  p. 
224;  Zompt,  de  CoL  p.  409.)  Inscriptions,  as 
well  as  extant  renuiins,  testify  to  its  flourishing 
oimdition  undor  the  lioman  empire  :  besides  con- 
siderable ruin»  lit  ainpliitlieutrc  in  the  plain  below 
the  modem  town,  there  exists  one  of  the  Roman 
^tes,  c.ilh'd  porta  Veneris,  in  good  preservation, 
•otne  remaius  ot  a  triumphal  arch  in  a  atreet  thenoe 
callMl  the  Fte  dUI'ilfW,  uid  eonsidenUe  portions  of 

the  .•inr  ient  walla.  The  inhaliit.'xiits  profess  to  f<how 
the  liouM  and  tomb  of  the  poet  Propertius,  for  which 
there  fa  eertainly  no  anthority:  bat  many  eritiei 
considrr  Ili>|ji-llum  as  having  a  better  chUm  than 
JUevania  to  be  regarded  as  his  birthplace.  [Me- 
▼AlflA.]  Hispellum  was  an  episcopal  see  till  the 
eixth  century,  when  it  was  taken  and  deMtroyod  by 
the  Lombards,  and  the  M'e  transferred  to  Foligno; 
but  the  modem  town  of  SjKlio  is  biiW  a  consider' 
YOU  1« 
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able  phM.  (Btmpoldi,  Cungr*  dJialui,  vol  iv.  p. 
1066.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

UlSTIAEA  ('IflTioia).  1.  A  town  in  the  north 
of  Enboea,  bitter  knoira  uder  its  ktor  nam  Onus. 
[Okei-s.] 

2.  In  Attica.    [Atuhmas,  p.  294.1 

HISTIAEOms  (loTMiwnf,  also  XtfTiaifim). 
1.  A  district  in  Uw  navtb-nwt  of  Tbrninly. 
(^TusasAUA.J 

S.  A  distrietmtfat  north  of  Enboea,  of  which  tho 
chief  town  wm  HIstiMa,  aftvmurdi  cnDed  Oram. 
[Ureus.] 

HISTOOTJM  C^irri^iot^iEth.  Histonicn.sis:  // 
Va$to  or  Vasto  d'Amvume),  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Frentani,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
about  five  miles  S.  of  the  promontory  called  J'mUa 
deUa  Pmmm,  No  mention  of  it  b  found  in  hfatoiy, 
but  the  name  is  notioetl  by  nil  the  geographers 
among  the  towns  of  the  Frentani,  and  we  learn  from 
the  Libor  Colonianan  tint  it  neeived  a  oolony, 
apparently  under  Caesar.  (.Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9;  Plin.  iii. 
12.0.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  18;  Lib.  Cohn.  p.  260; 
Zompt,  dSs  CMt/Ti.  p.  3U7.)  It  did  not,  however, 
obtain  the  rank  of  a  colonia,  but  continued  to  bear 
the  title  of  a  municipium,  as  we  learn  from  inscrip- 
tions. (Orell.  Inter.  2603,  4052;  Zumpt,  /.  c.) 
The  same  authorities  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
under  the  Roman  empire  a  flouri.»-hing  and  of  nltut 
nnn)ici|jal  town;  and  iim  m  further  attested  by 
existing  remains,  which  include  tho  vestiges  of  a 
theatre,  batfts,  and  other  public  edifices,  besides 
numerous  mosaics,  statues,  and  columns  of  granite 
or  marble.  Bneo  tiMn  seems  no'donbt  that  it  trao 
at  this  period  the  chief  city  of  the  Frentani.  (Koma- 
nelli,  ToL  iii.  p.  32.)  Among  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tioas  which  have  been  found  there,  one  of  the  moot 
curious  records  the  fact  of  a  youth  named  L.  Vale> 
rius  Podens  having  at  thirteen  years  of  age  homo 
away  the  prize  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  contests  held 
at  Itome  in  the  temple  of  Ju{Mter  Capitolinua.  (Bo> 
manelli,  /.  c.  p.  34;  On  ll.  /«.<rr.  2603;  Mommiwn, 
/.  H.  S.  5252.)  The  luiinc  of  Hi^tonium  is  still 
found  in  the  Itincrarii-s  of  the  fourth  century  (/Im. 
Ant.  p.  314;  Tab.  /Vm^  ).  and  it  probaMy  never 
ceased  to  exist  on  iin  pre&cnt  site,  though  ravaged 
successively  by  the  Goths,  the  Lombardi,  and  tho 
Anil)s.  Sf^mc  local  writers  have  n-ferred  to  Htsto- 
niom  the  strange  passage  q£  Stiubo  (vi.  p.  242),  in 
whien  he  speaks  of  a  ^iaoa  called  Oftotdnm  (as  the 
n.-iuic  stands  in  the  ^188.)  as  the  resort  of  pirates 
of  a  vcrj-  wil.l  and  uncivilised  character.  The  pas- 
sage is  c<{uaily  inapplicable  to  Histeninm  and  to 
Ortona,  both  of  which  names  natnndly  suggest 
themselves:  and  Kramer  is  dispoiicd  to  rgoet  it 
altogether  as  spurious.  (Kramer,  ad  he.') 

Histonium  has  no  natural  port,  but  a  mere  road- 
stead ;  and  it  i.s  not  iin{iro!»Hl)Ie  that  in  the  days  of 
its  pru.s]ierity  it  luul  a  depcndeul  port  at  the  I'unta 
delta  Peima,  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  and 
where  Roman  remains  have  also  been  found,  which 
have  been  regarded,  but  probably  erroner)u.sly,  aa 
thoio  of  Boon.  [Bvoa.]  The  inaeriptions  pub- 
lished by  a  local  antiquarian,  ns  found  on  the  same 
Spot,  are  in  all  prolxibility  spurious  (S>e  Mummsen, 
Inter.  Regit.  Atap.  p.  274,  App.  p.  30;  idiohaa 
ted  and  published  all  tlw  gonuim;  inscriptions 
found  at  Histoniiun.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

HISTRIA.  [IsTBiA.] 

HITTITKS  (Xtrram,  LXX.),  one  of  the  tribes 

of  the  Canaauite.x,  whom  the  Israelites  found  in  I'a- 
Iwitinc.  (0'e»i.  xv.  20;  Exod.  iii.  8,  xxiii.  23.)  They 
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tOOO  BIYTTES. 

dwilt  in  fbe  district  of  Htbron,  and  in  the  neicTi- 
bottdModtf  the  Amoritit.  ((yen.  xjuii.  7*  leq.;  Amnb. 
&nL  M.)  fldooMNi  eompilhd  tbem  to  psy  trilmte 
alooc  with  the  other  CanaanitUh  tribes  ( 1  Kinfft, 
il,10^Mq.);  but  we  find  them  at  a  later  period  (in 
tlw  time  of  Joram,  king  of  krael)  governed  bj  kings 
«f  tlbtfr  o«m  (2  Kings,  ril  6).  The  Hittites  are 
n!so  rrvntinnod  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  frum 
captivity  {Kzra,  ix.  I) ;  but  after  this  time  iLeir 
itame  doex  nut  occur  again. 

HIVITES(Euo«)<.  LXX.\  ono  of  tho  tribes  of  the 
Caiuuwites,  whom  tiie  Iftmehtes  found  in  I'ale&tine. 
(Gm.  X.  17;  Eui.  iO.  8, 17*  ssBi.  S3t  JML  ilL 
10.)  Tlif'V  (Iwolt  in  tlie  north  of  the  country,  at  the 
oot  of  Mount  Uermoo  (/*»dg.  iii.  3),  and  appear  to 
lttv«  bcm  driven  hj  the  Iimlitfls  to  tin  nortn-wwt, 
as  we  find  them  n)entione<i  in  the  time  of  David 
togettier  with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  (2  Stm.  zxiv.  7.) 
The  rannant  of  the  ml  ion  waa  rednoed  to  subjection 
hf  Solwnan  (1  A'ta^ix  90),  •liar  wldeh  thqr  di»- 

apjieAr  fnnn  history. 

HOLM  I  fOAMOJ  :  Kth.  'OKfitus),  a  town  on  the 
C(»a.st  of  Cilicia  Tracheix,  a  Httie  to  the  south-west  of 
S-!ini(  ia;  during  the  jieriod  after  Alexander  it.«t  in- 
Imbitanta  were  transferred  to  form  the  popuUtion  of 
thendirlilMNiifnf  SeleoMia.  (StimlK»T.|i.670;  Soy- 
lax,  p.  40;  Stepli.  B.  *.  r. :  Plin.  v.  22,  who  calls  the 
place  JJolmia.)  Leake  (^Atia  SiMor,  p.  205)  thinka 
the  modera  town  ef  A^kaHmm  oeenpiM  tM  site  of 
tlie  ancient  Holini.  which  Sojbz  dtifribei  IS  d»- 
■erted  even  ia  hi«  time. 

Another  tenm  ef  the  eame  neme  esiited  fai  Phnr- 
gia,on  the  road  from  Apnnif  in  to  looniom,  at  the  en- 
trance into  a  pass  of  Mount  Taurus.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  663.)  It  is  probable  that  it  may  have  been  the 
lame  phwe  aa  the  fort  Myriooephalon,  by  which  the 
emperor  Manncl  Comnentis  passed  in  a.  D.  1172, 
before  the  battle  of  Iconium.  (Nicet.  Chonat.  p. 
115.)  [L.&] 

HOLMO'NES.  [Oi.MoNK-s.] 

HOLUI'HYXUS.  [OlophyxubI. 

UOMANA,  mentioned  by  Pfiny  (▼.  9S)  as  a  tnwn 
in  Piaidin,  i»  no  doubt  the  game  as  OvuaviBa  in 
Ifiendee  (p.  675).  It  was,  probably,  aituated  at 
the  eonthem  extrani^  of  Un  Cnmlitie,  and  waa 
till-  capital  of  the  Humanadea  on  the  frontier  of 
Jaaoria,  who,  besides  Homana,  are  said  to  have  pos- 
aBBSfld  44  forts  (comp.  Tae.  Jlim.  iii.  48),  a  state- 
ment oppntied  to  the  remarks  of  Strabo  (xii.  pp.  569, 
668,  679),  acconling  to  which  th^  Hoinsnados 
('Ofiaiwdcit),  the  most  barbarous  uf  all  I'isidian 
trihae,  dwelt  on  the  northern  elope  of  the  highe.>.t 
mountains  without  any  towns  or  villapes,  livincj  only 
in  caves.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  consul 
Qnirinina  eompdUed  this  little  tribe,  if  fcmfaie,  to 
surrender,  and  distribnted  4(H>0  ef  tbivn  as  colonists 
among  the  neiEhbouring  towna.  [L.  S.1 

HOIfANiUDIS&  THoMAiTA.} 

HOMERITAE  ('Ofxvplrai.  Peripl  p.  1.T  ;  Mar- 
gin, p.  IS  i  Plin.  vi  28;  Ptol.  vi.  7),  a  people  of 
AnUa  Felis  who  oeevpled  Its  S.  piumontory  (  Yt- 
fliea).  The  Arabs  of  Yimen,  who  are  well  known 
in  Oriental  history  under  the  name  of  Himyari, 
and  in  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  liomeritae,  w«e 
n  civilised  people  in  very  remote  agea.  They  poe- 
sessed  a  rich  anil  ffrtile  territorv,  vprv  advanta- 
geously  situated  for  conmierce.  The  IJimyaritic 
dynasty  of  the  TMd€  (fnm  the  Arabic  TabUkik, 
whif'h  had  a  freneni!  ."iiinificalion  like  that  of  Em- 
perur,  Kliin,  Pharaoh,  Caesar,  &c ;  D'Uerbelot, 
BStUotkifm  CWeniafa  a  v.  rcAmd  to  a 
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verv  e.nrly  ]-<»rioil,  and  \\m'\t  yfiwcr  .'ipj"»'*nr<;  to  lare 
been  very  extended,  as  monumental  traces  of  the 
Himymi  have  ben  ftand  aoC  only  in  FNaaa,hitt  ia 
distant  countries  both  to  the  E.  and  W.  There  is  a 
considerable  affinity  between  the  //myort  character 
and  the  well-known  and  most  ancient  Diramdgmri 
SanscriL  Tho  earliest  writing  was  probably  the 
Iliinyaritic,  CfTOi  anterior  to  the  Cwneifarw  cha- 
racters. 

ThehidepcndeneaertheHMnerilaamfrsst  v>  - 

lated  by  an  Aethopian  conqueror.  (Prrrop.  B.  P. 
L  19,  20.)  Those  who  wiah  to  atody  the  vcty  ob- 
aenre  qneetion  ef  the  Jewish  aad  Alijsaininn  kia|r- 
doms  in  Iloineritis  will  finil  much  valuable  infirm- 
ation  in  Dean  liilmana  notes  upon  the  42iid  ch^ltr 
of  Gibbon,  and  the  anthorittee  there  <pMted,  ospe. 
dally  the  very  able  noi»>s  of  Sunt  MafCia  np^  Lt 
Beau  (Boa  Empire,  vol  viii.  ppt  4ft— 67,  153 — 
158),  to  which  may  be  added  Ritt«r,  Erdbmde, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  38  ;  Kwald,  Gesck.  de*  VoUbet  fsrmi^ 
vol.  i.  p.  383,  2nd  edit  1851  ;  HumboMt,  Cotmm, 
vol.  ii.  p.  206,  trans. ;  and  the  2nd  volume  of  Coknd 
Chesney's  ExpedHiom  to  ike  Eupknu*,  It  amy 
be  sufficient  here  to  quote  the  wunls  of  (liMiofi  :  — 
If  a  Christian  power  had  been  nuiiotainrd  ii 
Ainbia,  HdMnset  noat  haivv  been  cniahed  n  Ids 
Ond,  ami  .Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  •  - 
lution  which  has  changed  the  civil  and  relif:)u«s 
Hate  of  the  werid."  [E.  B.  J.} 

HO'MOLE  or  nOMOTH'M  ('OfiAKv,  Stn»b.  it. 
p.  443;  'On6\tov,  Stmb.  L  c,  Liv.  xhi.  38;  Pha.  iw. 
9.  8.  1 6),  a  town  of  Theasaly,  situated  at  the  ftol  «f 
Mt.  Homole,  and  nrar  the  e»l^e  of  the  vale  <if  Tempo. 
Mt,  Hoiimlc  WHS  the  jwirt  of  the  chain  of  Osm  lya< 
between  l  empe  and  the  modem  village  of  Knritm. 
Mt.  Homcte  ia  aometimes  o^ed  as  svnonymoos  with 
O&'^a.  It  was  celebrated  as  a  favourite  h.iTjnt  <•:* 
Pan,  and  as  tlie  abode  of  the  Centaurs  and  ibe 
La]Mthaa.  Pansanias  dsaeribes  it  aa  the  most  fetSk 
mountain  in  Thes?aly,  and  well  stij.plieii  with  fooa- 
tains.  (Paus.  ix.  8.  §  6;  Eorip.  litre.  >'«r.  371; 
Theoer.  A^ff.  I04t  Vii|r*  -^'H'  ^  Steph. 
B.  r.  '0>i<2Ai}.)  The  exact  site  of  the  town  ts 
uncertain.  Both  Scylaz  and  Strabo  aeem  to  pbee 
it  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Pen^na  near  the  oil  ef 
the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  consequently  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea  (Scylax,  p.  12;  Strab.  ix.  p.  445);  but 
in  Apollonius  Rbodiua  and  in  the  Orphic  poeoas 
Homok)  is  described  aa  aitnated  near  the  aeMfaaiv 
and  in  Ai)o!)onius  even  another  town,  Euryrneiuie, 
is  pUmi  Uftween  Uoroule  and  Temuu  (Apoil.  Bb>«i. 
i.  594;  Orphoaa,  Arfom.  460i)  BniyiMBMi,  haw- 
ever,  stood  upon  the  coast  more  to  the  soath. 
rEuRYMKMAK.3  Leake  ccsuectures  that  tlM  oelc- 
hraled  oonvent  of  8t.  SameMna,  sltnalad  npan  Urn 


lower  part  of  Mt.  Ki$sarn,  st.mls  mi  the  ^ite  •■f 
Honaolinm.  (Leakey  AortAem  (Greece,  vol.  iii  ^  40(1, 
vaL  It.  pi  415.) 

HONO'RIAS  COr«p«fj),  the  name  girni  by 
Theodoeius  II.,  iu  honour  of  his  unck  Uonorina,  Is 
the  town  of  daudic  polls  in  Bithynia,  which  at  a  00 
earlier  time  had  been  called  HencU^  (MaUk, 
CAroa.  ii.  14:  Hienxl,  i>.  [L.  S.J 

HOPLITES.    [UoKoTiA,  p.  413,  a. J 

HOR.  [Idi'maea.] 

HORCA.  [OitoA.] 

UOKEB.  UisiAu} 

HOBESTI,te  North  Bribifa,  neirtloBsd  b^Tadtai 

(Agric.  38).  After  the  battle  of  the  Gmmpieai 
Agriooia  moved  into  their  coontijsa^WMy,  or  the 
north  pact  of  £«MhL  [R.  G.  L.] 
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HORITES.  [Idomaba.] 

HORMA.  [Almoi-ia.] 

HORMANU&  [OxAHiTAB.] 

UOItRBA,  AD,  ft  piMt  in  Gallia  NnbonenBia, 
wbieh  signifies  a  depot  for  roni  and  f>(>rha{is  otlicr 
HMtchandiae.  Such  uaines  <^  places  occur  occasien- 
Mf.  Beanfort  (Katammia,  p.  27)  deteritwi  om  of 
tliosfi  Hxrmi,  or  Roman  giuaries,  near  the  ruins  of 
Ujrra,  which  bears  a  p«^ect  inscription  beginning 
SOBEKA  IMP.,  &C.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  places 
Ad  UoTTi  :i  on  tlie  road  from  the  Tur  to  Forum  Julii 
(^Frejus),  and  between  Antijjolis  {Antibes)  and 
Frijm.  Frum  Antipolis  to  Ad  Uorrca  is  12  M.i'.; 
and  fruin  Ad  Uorreato  Fonun  Jnlii  it  is  17  M.P. 
The  Table  pivcs  tlie  same  distances.  The  ireoi^ra- 
pheis  difl'er  wonderfully  about  the  site  of  Ad  liorrea. 
Sone  plaee  it  at  Gtmm^  NW.  of  JfilA«f,  aeowdinir 
to  which  the  road  must  have  made  a  great  bcml 
between  Antipolis  and  Forum  Julii.  Otben  would 
\mm  it  la  be  NapotA,  wliieh  is  nmeii  too  mar  Frijut 
to  aj;ree  witli  the  distanre.  D'Aiivilk-  pl.iros  it  at 
CdtwMS,  in  fitroor  of  which  there  are  two  thingii:  — 
Cmma  ii  on  the  eout,  where  grain  might  be  limdcd, 
far  io  tiie  days  of  the  Romans  the  Provincia  imported 
eom,  as  it  does  now,  from  Africa  ;  and  it  is  probably 
on  the  old  road.  But  it  is  too  near  to  AntijwliH ;  which 
diflcolty  D'Anville  removes  by  a  common  derioe  of 
his, — he  reads  vii.  for  xii.  Otlu-rs  fix  AJ  Ilnrrfa  at 
a  place  called  Horibel  or  Auribtau,  at  the  muuth  uf 
the  stream  of  Ftmers.  [O.  L.] 

HORREA  COELIA.   [HADnt  vKTrM.] 

HO'RKEUU,  a  town  of  Molubsis  in  LpiroSf  of 
nncertatn  site.  (Lit.  sir.  26.) 

HORREL'M  iMARGI  (^Morawa  Nissar),  a  toxm 
in  Moesia,  on  the  river  Margus,  where,  according  to 
the  Ant  ItiiMrary  (219),  the  Legio  Xtv  Gemina, 
and  according  to  the  Not.  Imperii  (30)  the  Le;:io 
XIII  Gemina,  was  stationed.  (Cunip.  I  tin.  Ant.  134; 
Geof^.  Rav.  ir.  7 ;  It.  Hiero^  565,  where  the  name 
is  Orcmagu$;  Hierocl.  p.  067|  *Oy>^Ma/>xoy ;  and 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  .'j,  'O^^/a.  [L.  S.] 

HOKTA  or  UORTANUM  (Orte),  an  ancient 
tasra  of  Etrvria,  aitnated  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie 
Tiber,  nearly  opposite  to  its  conflnenee  with  the 
Kar  (A'era),  Its  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
wfaa  calla  it  Hnrtanam  (probably  an  adjcetiva  Ibrm), 
and  by  P.  Diaconns,  who  writes  it  Horta,  and  men- 
tiooa  it  with  i>utriuro,  PoUmartiom,  Ameria,  and 
«lhar  towM  on  the  two  adea  of  the  Tiber.  (Plln.  tiL 
5.  s.  8  ;  P.  Diac.  iv.  8.)  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  still  called  Orte,  where, 
besides  some  relics  of  Roman  times,  numerous  Etrus- 
aen  sepulchres  hare  been  discovered,  and  objects  of 
aonsiderablc  iiiterest  bntnirht  to  light  (Df-nnis,  Ktru- 
rfa,  vol.  i.  pp.  lt)2 — ^1G7.)  It  probably  derived  its 
name  frutn  tlie  Ktriiscan  goddess  Horta,  who  is  mcn- 
tioiw-d  by  riutarch.  {Qunest.  Rom.  40  ;  Miillt-r, 
hlrmitfT.  roL  ii.  p.  62.)  The  celebrated  Lacus  V'a- 
dimons,  the  aeeoeof  twoef  the  moat  dadsitre  defeato 
of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans,  was  situated  ab<nit 
4  mile!i  above  Uorta,  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  [VAonfmiw  Lacus.]  The  Via  Amerina, 
which  led  fmrn  Falerii  to  Amtria  [Amf.uia].  crossed 
the  Tiber  just  below  Uorta,  where  the  remains  of  a 
Bomaa  bridge  are  atill  vUbk^  (Denria,  I «  p!  167.) 

The  "  llortinae  ofaisses"  mentioned  by  Virgil 
(^Aen.  vii.  7 1 5)  most  probably  be  connected  with  this 
eity,  tltough  lie  places  them  on  the  left  hank  of  tlw 
Tiber,  among  the  Sabines,  and  tlie  adjective  formed 
from  Horta  VOttU  mtanilj  be  Uorinnns,  and  not 
Hortiuns.  [K.  11.  U.] 


HORTOKA.  [ORroMA.] 

HO'SSII,  O'SSII  COffffioi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  22),  a 
people  of  ISarmatia  Europaea,  who  occupied  the  R. 
ooaata  of  the  Bahie^Moiris  and  the  ialand  of 

Otstl,  and  belonged  to  the  Finnish  stock.  (Schafarik, 
SUu.  A IL  voL  i.  pp.  298, 302.)  [E.  B.  J. j 

HOSTl'LIA,  a  email  town  of  Giaalpine  Ganl. 
situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Padus,  about  10 
miles  below  the  conflnence  of  the  ilincius  :  it  is  still 
called  OttigUa,  Pliny  (xxi.  12.  s.  43)  calls  it  only 
a  village  (vicus) ;  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  it 
was  dei)endent  on  Verona  ("  vicus  Veroncnsinm,"y/wt 
iii.  9).  But  in  the  civil  war  between  VitelUus  and 
Vespasian  it  ma  oecupied  by  Caecina,  the  UentOBant 
of  the  former,  as  a  military  post  of  iniportanoe,ccMii« 
nianding  the  paaaage  of  the  Padus,  and  second  «o 
its  flank  by  the  estenaive  mamhaa  of  Hie  Tartama. 
(Id.  /lilt.  ii.  100,  iii.  9,  14,  21,  40.)  It  is  aeaiu 
mentioned  by  Cassiodonis  in  the  6tii  century  (  V'ar, 
ii.  31),  and  was  probably  a  eondderable  pfawe  hi 
anrii'nt  as  well  as  irifKlcrii  tiinos,  tlii)Ui:]i  it  (Hd  not 
enjoy  municipal  privil^es.  The  Itiueraiy  correctly 
phuM  it  80  If.  P.  ftim  Vomia  oa  tba  road  to  Bo- 
nonia  {ftin.  Awl^M),  whOa  the  Table  gives  33 
(Tab.  Pent.).  fE.  H.  B.] 

lIObUEUBAS,  a  Mutatio,  or  place,  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary,  on  the  road  from  Bordtmm  le 
Ntirhonve.  It  is  the  next  place  to  Nnrbonne,  and 
15  Roman  miles  from  it.  The  Table  lias  it  Usuema 
or  Usaerra,  and  16  M.P.  finxn  Narbame*  It  ia 
supposetl  to  be  a  plaoa  at  the  ford  of  the  torrent 
Jourre  or  Jourwt,  [Q.  L.] 

HUNGUNUEBRO,  cue  of  the  pfawaa  eaLhad  Ifuta- 
tiones  in  the  Jeruisaleni  Itineran.-,  on  tlie  road  from 
Bordeaux  to  A'ar^oaae.  From  Civitas  Auscius 
(^Auck)  to  Mntatio  ad  Seztnm  ia  6  Gallie  leagues ; 
and  from  Mutatio  ad  Scxtum  to  Hongonnerro  is 
7  Gallic  loMgnes.  The  road  is  direct  from  Auch  as 
far  as  Tatdmtae;  and  if  anybody  can  get  a  good  map 
of  that  part,  he  will  be  able  to  guess  where  the  phtce 
is,  for  it  is  on  the  strai:rlit  mad  between  Auch  and 
'fouloute.  iJ'Anviile  i^uesses  Oircnro ;  Walckenaer 
guesses  "  Ilundu  de  devant  et  JHenjoulet."  [G.  L.3 

HUNNI  or  CHUM  (O^vroi,  Xowot),  ObMtVe 
the  absence  of  ihe  aspirate  in  O^vyoi. 

So  early  a  wiiiar  aa  Ptofemy  haa  tha  fidlowing 

XoSyoi  (iii. 5.  §  25).  The  full  value  of  the  notice 
will  appear  in  the  aaqod. 

AirriioRiTiiM, — The  two  best  authorities  are 
Ammianus  Idarceilinus  and  Priscns,  esch  contem- 
porary with  the  actions  he  describes,  but  Priscua  the 
better  of  the  two.  Sidonius  ApoUflMria  notioea  their 
invasion  of  Gaul;  and  that  as  a  contcmpornry.  The 
other  authorities  are  all  of  later  date,  i.e.  referable 
to  the  sixth  century  or  later,  e.g.  Jomandes,  Pro- 
copiu-s,  A i;atbia.s,  Gregory  of  Tours.  ('a>siiKlorus,  the 
best  authority  of  Jomandes,  wrote  under  the  reign 
of  Theodofie,  40  yean  after  Attihi*a  death.  The 
I  whole  history  of  Jomandcs  is  written  in  a  .-sj  irit 
emuiently  hostile  to  the  Uuns ;  tlie  spirit  of  a  (iotk 
as  opposed  to  his  conqueror,  the  JSTan. 

H11N.S  OF  Am.mm.vus.  —  The  earliest  of  the 
two  really  trustworthy  writers  who  speak  with 
authority  ooooeming  the  Hons  is  Ammumns  Mar- 
celhnus  (axzi.  1,  et  seq.).  But  \m  evidence  ia 
by  no  means  of  equal  value  throughout.  He  de- 
scribes their  appearance,  partly  after  what  he  may 
have  n'Jid  in  oKk-r  uti'lu  rs  rc.sj«ecting  the  Scythiimtf 
and  jartly  aftir  what  he  may  have  leanied  from 
tliusc  who  hud  seen  htui.   At  any  rate  he  draws 
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»  &tinction  between  them  and  the  closely  allied 
AUtm.  Tho  Alani  were  tall  aixl  good-looking  ("  pro- 
ceri,  pulcri ")  .wiiU  yellow  hair — Hunnittque  ]jer 
omtda  Tcnim  vleta  nition*  «t  enlta" 

(§  21).  The  Huns  were  "  iinI>orl.cs  "  —  "  spadonibus 
similes— pandi  ut  bipt^^dos  exi>times  bestias  "  (2). 
Whsn  Aminiairas  wrote,  tlie  geographical  rdamns 
of  the  Huns  to  the  populations  around  them  beem  to 
hare  been  an  follows.  The  Alans  occupied  the  pre- 
sent government  of  Caucasus,  and  the  fnmlier  of 
CmassM.  Due  north  and  mat  of  the  AUuia  came  the 
Huns  tlioinM'lvc?!,  mnreniinir  wlioin  Ammianus  tells 
Uh  Uiat  "  uioiiuiiu'iiti.s  vett  rilius  levitcr  noLii,  ultra 
palades  Maoticui>Glac'i;ilc:ii  LK  eanaui  accolens,omQetii 
motlum  feritatis  oxrtHli!."  He  tells  us  this;  but  we 
must  reiimrk  the  louse  clwnicter  of  his  geography 
in  respeet  to  tlw  %  f^oem,  and  also  tbe  likdibood 
flf  Ills  views  contfriiini,'  tli>'ir  oiiL'innl  miiratiors 
beinj;  ntere  intierences  I'runi  the  phenomena  of  their 
aodtlen  ai^iearanoe.  Tbe  waatara  partortfaagovani* 
mant  of  Caacasns,  Taurida,  and  Che rson  formed  the 
ana  of  the  Huns  of  Ammuinus  at  the  tiine  befont 
tus  vis.  A.  D.  375,  in  the  joint  reigns  of  Vakns, 
Cratuin,  and  Valentiuian  II. 

It  is  just  in  the  midst  of  these  notices  that  tlie 
ncccuity  fur  criticism  upa  the  text  uf  Ammuuius  is 
ao  neocssary.  Between  his  notice  of  the  Huns  and 
liis  notice  of  the  Alans,  in  each  of  which  he  speaks 
in  his  own  proper  person,  as  a  coutemponuy  inquirer 
wtth  aofBdent  niaana  of  inforniaUon,  be  briogi  in  die 
aeooant  from  Herodotus  of  the  Neofi,  Gclool,  Aga- 
thjiai,  Melanchhieni,  Anthropophagi,  and  Anaaones. 
Thb  ardiaie  and  ami-firiNdoiu  part  rnnal  be  sepa- 
nted  from  the  rest 

However,  next  cone  tbe  Grutungi,  conterminous 
with  the  Alani  of  the  Don.  Uosr  near  tbe  Gratungi 
came  to  the  Tanais  is  uncertain.  They  .spi-cdd,  at 
least,  to  the  valley  of  the  l)iiie.ster.  Ilea'  was  the 
"vallis  Grutliuiigorum."  The  Thei-vings  lay  between 
the  Dniester  and  the  I)anulM>  ;  auJ  besides  tlie  Ther- 
vin;:s,  the  Tliaifalse  on  the  H.  GeniMis  (the  Sereth). 
The  ethn«)lugical  connection  seems  to  have  been 
between  tbe  Hone  and  Ahaa  an  tbe  one  aide,  and 
the  Th'Tviii^H  and  Grulniijrs  on  tho  other — the 
Tliaifiilae  being  uncertain.  The  pohtical  alliances 
ffenen^  eoindded  with  tbe  ethnologieaL 

The  Huns  drove  the  Grutunps  and  Thervincs 
(the  Goths,  as  the/  are  mosUjr  called)  across  the 
Danube — from  Dadn  hrto  Meerin  and  Tlmee,  fiponi 
tbe  modem  Moldavia  or  Bessarabia  into  Bulgaria 
and  KumfUa.  This  is  the  first  great  event  in  their 
usual  history ;  for  the  conquests  and  migrations 
previoQS  to  their  appearance  on  the  Dneister  are  un- 
autheiiticated.  The  ii<jarr»^ls  between  the  Goths 
of  Moesia  and  the  Konums  begin,  and  the  Huns  and 
Abuia— no  knger  eneroiaa  bat  aOlaa— aide  with  the 
former.  So  at  least  it  afip<»ars  from  the  loose  and 
nnsatis&ctorr  notices  which  apply  to  the  jieriod  be- 
tween the  hlatoiy  ef  the  Hona  of  Amnuanna  and 
that  of  tlie 

Huns  of  Puiscus.— A  clear  light  is  thrown 
orer  the  reign  of  Attibh  the  aon  ef  Mvndiak.  Ha 

began  to  reij;n  a.d.  433,  and,  over  and  above  tlw 
notices  of  his  battles,  we  find  in  Priscus  references  to 
as  many  as  five  embassies,  viz.  in  A.I>.  433  (just 
after  Rnas'  death),  441,  448,  449,  450,— this  last 
bein?  abortive  and  incomplete.  In  the  one  a.d.  448 
Priscus  took  a  part.  Gibbon  has  abridged  the  ac- 
cennt  of  It.  A.d.  448  was  the  time,  and  the  royal 
camp  or  onrt  of  Attil-i,  between  the  Thciss  and  the 
Danube,  the  place.    In  A.i>.  453  Attila  died. 


HUNNL 

What  were  bis  acta,  and  what  his  power?  Mi 

have  been  nmch  exaggerated, —  by  Gibbon  as  n.XKk 
as  by  any  one.  He  ovenaa  Italy,  Greece,  Thnci, 
the  oonntries  on  tbe  Lofwer  DUmbe,  and  penrtatei 
as  fiur  into  Gaul  as  Ch&lons.  He  claimed  either  i 
sabaid/  or  a  tribnte  from  tbe  Bomans  of  the  Eartcn 
£mpire.  He  aaama  to  have  entertdned  tbe  pfan  rf 
an  incursion  into  Faiaia, — at  least,  tbe  practicdsEtj 
of  making  one  vras  one  of  the  topics  which  Vratm 
heard  discussed  during  the  embassy.  Ue  byneui  hu 
negotiations  as  far  aa  Afiicn;  and  ao  fol  tta  » 
ojj»'ration  of  Genseric. 

Ill  these  we  have  the  measure  of  his  operstkas. 
Iht-y  were  undoubtedly  great;  though  not  pttim 
tititn  thoiic  of  Alaric,  and  GenaariCy  aad  «tbir«» 
querora  of  the  time. 

Hia  method  was  that  ef  a  politician  gnHaaaiadb 
as  that  of  a  »(>l(Jit  r.  We  1  ear  of  m^jre  ■akaMM 
than  cauipaigns  during  the  reign  of  Attik. 

The  nationa  that  ieoght  nnder  hia  hmttmn 
numerous  ;  but  some  (if  not  several)  fought  at 
allies,  not  as  subjects.  These  aUiea  and  iolj^— 
coUecttvely— fidl  into  2  divisions. 

1st.  The  particular  popnlation  to  which  Bm  wis 
given  as  aganarie  naaM^ieithe  Aaw  thmlraa 
detail. 

2nd.  The  papnlationa  other  than  HnnvLauGrflii^ 

Alan,  &c. 

The  latter  will  be  noticed  first ;  the  former  viil 
find  a  plaea  hereafter. 
Sidonius  ApoUinaria  writea > 

Barbarie.s  toties  in  te  transfudemt  Arctos 
Galha,  pugnacem  Kogum,  oouiitante  Gelono; 
Gepida  trux  aeqtdtnr,  Snennn  Btti]gnn&  eagit! 
Chunns,  Bellonotas,  Neurns,  Bastema,  Toringm^ 
Bructerus  ulvosa  vel  qoem  JKicer  ahluit  uoda 
Prorumpit  Franena."— tH  SSO. 

This  apjdiea  to  the  invasion  of  GauL 

From  Jomandes  we  get  the  liditional  names  of 
S.mnatae,  "  Cemandri,  Mawwrnamii,  Snovi,  Qaai, 
Hemli,  Turcilingi." 

These  lists  give  Attik  an  inovdinaftdy  hr^  « 
a  moderatc-sizcil  kingdom,  according  to  tbe  inter- 
pretation we  give  to  each  name,  and  sccordisg 
to  the  chandar  ef  the  dondnkD  ow  tbe  pofds- 
tions  which  bore  them,  which  we  attribute  to  tlM 
invader  of  Gaul.  He  mwhi  have  rpled  tbemai 
an  abaoluta  inaatar ;  ha  ni%ht  have  nvaSad  lAanif 
of  their  arms  as  simple  confederates;  he  might  hsn 
taken  up  some  portion  of  aome  of  tham  in  faMNf 
through  their  country. 

Another  point  may  be  collected  in  its  full  detsib 
from  Gibbon. — viz.  the  relations  between  theRoOtfi 
general  Aetius  and  Attila.  At-tiua  was  by  blotd  s 
Scythian,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  language  of  1m 
chililho(Ki  was  a  dialect  of  the  Hnn.  Until  the  last 
year  of  his  Ufe,  he  was  the  fiiend  and  guest  of  tbe 
Hnn  Unga— Rngelaa  (Ihiaa),  Bleda  and  AttiiB. 
In  the  affair  of  the  u-surper  .Tolm,  he  intrigued  wilk 
the  Huns.  He  settled  a  colony  of  Alana  in  Gsil; 
and  tbe  Alana  and  Hona  onqr  diAred  n  tkir 
politics,  not  in  their  language  and  ethnok^ioL 
afBniUes.  The  chief  mercenaries  of  Aetius  weft 
Huns.  *  With  these  be  efieeted  aome  of  bis  M 
conquests,  and  to  tlicse  he  made  over  several  caa> 
siderable  districts.  Hence,  when  we  hear  of  ecftaia 
Hun  conquests,  we  hear  of  the  conquests  of  ASias 
as  well ;  and  when  we  read  uf  such  or  soeb  aiess 
being  occupieil,  and  such  or  such  enemies  l-ein? 
reduced,  by  Ai-tias  and  the  iiuus,  we  are  in  dook 
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due  to  tlic  arms  of  Ai'ti'is,  or  due  to  the  anns  of 
Attik  ?  If  everytliing  be  Huo  that  was  coiuiuered 
hf  ASHof  mi  hb  Huns,  the  onpire  of  Attila 
enlari^PM  :  if  evcrrthing  be  Homan,  it  decreases. 
.  i^ajHKMwa  was  Uan — probabljr  in  tb«  verj  widest 
MBM  that  can  be  ghren  to  the  term. 

Jheia  was  Han;  bat  not  sltogpthcr.  This  we 
learn  from  Priscos.  When  he  visited  the  royal  village 
of  Attila,oueof  the  Umi  magnates,  bjnsme  OnegesiuH, 
irae.abnnt»  and  bad  to  be  waited  for.  This  was 
becaii5c  he  was  sottlinp  the  afTiiirs  of  tlic  Acat7.iri, 
who  had  just  come  ander  the  dominion  of  Attila. 

Mew,  if  the  Acalrirl  be  placed  (ms  beknr)  in  the 
more  mountainous  parts  of  Tran.sylvania,  a  certain 
portion  of  that  province  most  be  subtracted  from 
•vea  the  Daein  af  Ham.  Be  it  obeerved,  thet 
neither  of  tbi  Mthon  jnit  futed  mntiMis  th«e 

'AltdTTtpOi. 

JVML— V  Hbm  nera  Hm  mAfects,  rather 
than  e(N(/Ubr«fl«^  and  if,  as  is  probable  [Neuki], 
thej  Uj  anmnd  the  marshes  at  the  head-waters  of 
the  iMesler,  we  most  make  the  northern  extension 
«f  the  Hon  ana  veiy  irrepihu'  in  outline,  since  it 
was  narrow  in  tlw  direction  of  the  Acatziri,  but 
broad  in  that  of  the  Neuri.  Terhaps  the  boundarj 
of  the  Hon  territory  in  the  present  parts  of  Southern 
fiussia  followed  the  line  of  the  rivers.  If  so,  it 
comprised  fiessaiabiai  Cheison,  Taurida,  and  some> 


The  Alani  who  fou::lit  unilrr  their  king  Sanpiban 
at  Chalons  were  ttie  Alaoi  of  tiie  Aiitian  settlements 
in  GadtiatherthMithonef  the  GlreairiMi  frontier. 

Taming  westwards,  and  dunging  the  direction, 
ire  come  to  8<»ne  important  areas,  which  must  not 
be  too  lightly  and  gratuitonaly  given  over  to  the 
Anns ;  viz.  the  lands  of  the  Thuringians,  Burgnn- 
dians,  Sucvi,  Alcinanni,  with  parts  of  Hhaetia  and 
Vindclicia.  The  dislricu  are  large,  the  occupants 
powerful,  the  reign  of  Attila  ihort. 

For  tliis  {xtiikI  we  cannot  ox{>ect  to  find  absolute 
evidence  of  the  independence  of  these  several  countries. 
W«  find  dMm,  hoeramr,  geneiallf  qMddag,  inde- 
pendent and  powerful,  b<^>th  bofon'  rind  afterward."*. 
When  Attila  died  bis  kingdom  broke  up ;  and  one 
«C  the  BNMViea  of  the  OMgnitvde  ef  Att{hi*e  do- 
■liBioatis  the  maf^nitudc  of  the  kinpdnins  tli.it  prew 
oat  of  iL  Three  of  these  were  more  important  than 
the  rest ;  a.  that  ci  Tbeodoric  the  Ostrogoth  •,  6.  that 
of  the  Gepidae ;  c.  the  Lombards.  Suppose  these 
to  have  been  carved  out  of  the  Hun  monarchy  in  all 
their  integrity,  and  we  suppose  a  vast  Hun  area.  But 
this  was  not  the  caM.  Theodoric'a  kingdom  was 
larpe,  beeauje  Italy  was  added  to  it.  At  .Attila's 
death  it  was  Umitod  to  a  portion  of  raimouia,  and 
that  a  mederte  died  portioo.  The  lulian  addition 
was  tmbsci^nent.  The  Gepidae  arc  the  ob^run^t  of 
all  tlie  piipulatione  of  Ihico-Pannonia ;  the  exact 
tthnological  rebtfam  being  unknown,  though  the 
evidence  of  Procopius  and  Jomandrs  inukf?*  them 
Guths.  It  is  more  important  to  remember  that 
Ihrfr  empira  me  hy  no  aoeooate  a  btfge  one.  In 
the  reign  of  Justinian  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Ixmi* 
bards.  The  I^ombard  power,  Hltliongh  generally 
spoken  of  as  if  it  grew  out  of  the  wreck  of  Huns, 
really  arose  out  of  that  of  the  Gepidae,  and  was 
later  in  date  than  the  innncdiate  di.ssolution  of  At- 
tila's  dominion.  It  only  became  fonnidable  in  the 
fl«ign  of  Ju»tiuian.  OdmctT,  like  Tbeodoric,  was 
remarkable  for  what  ho  effected  ngainHt  Rome, 
rather  than  for  the  magnitode  of  his  kingdom. 


HUNNt  lOM 
Bnt  wbtlever  nuif  have  been  the  imporlanee  of 

these  kingdoms,  it  h  .1  matter  of  history  that  the 
area  out  of  which  they  grew  was  liuiited  to  Pan- 
nonia.  Western  Dacit,  Extern  Bhnetia,  and  Nerthem 
Miv^ia.  Hence  no  inonlinate  magnitude  need  be  given 
to  the  dominion  of  Attila  in  oider  to  account  for 
the  kingdome  thnt  grew  eat  of  He  deeaj. 

On  the  south  of  the  Danube,  a  belt  of  country, 
five  days'  journey  across,  from  the  Save  to  Novi  in 
Thrace,  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  to  the  Huns. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  sovereign  sway  of  Attila 
wa.s  Ixianded  by  the  ea.stern  frtmtier  of  Bnlicmia 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  Macotis  (there  or  llierc- 
abouts)  on  the  east  There  was  also  the  strip  of 
land  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  The  northern 
boundary  was  uncertain.  It  probably  reached  to 
Mittdc  in  one  part,  and  no  flirUier  than  the  nortbem 
part  of  Tr:»n^ylv:i!ii.i  on  tlie  other.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  small  area.  It  is  less,  however,  than  the 
one  nsually  suggested  by  the  name  of  Atttta. 

Traiiitionaky  Vikw  of  An  I  la's  Power 
AXP  CHAUACTKit.  —  In  thus curtaiiiug  the  hi.»torical 
dimensions  of  Attila,  the  imter  has  not  forgotten 
his  subsequent  reputation,  and  the  space  he  has  filled 
in  the  minds  of  his  after-comers.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten the  terrible  term,  Scourfft  of  God.  He  has 
recognised  tlie  place  that  Etzel  takes  in  the  fictions 
of  Germany,  and  Atla  in  those  of  Scandinavia  — 
sharing  the  Nibelungvn-Ucd  and  the  Kdda  with  Sig- 
IHd  and  Theodorie ;  not  Ie»  fai  mythie  reputation 
tlian  Arthur  or  Charlemagne.  And  nnt  in  pro;^  and 
verse  only.  The  tumuli  of  jSorthem  Germany  are 
called  the  JWwewyrate  (m^CrofmoftkB  Hm»);  and 
the  /fuN</m/rA:  Mountain  has,erronennsly,bf  r-n  looked 
upon  as  the  HUl  0/  the  Hutu.  Mom  than  this— it 
is  admitted  that  the  snbeeqnent  reputation  is,  to 
some  degree,  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  real  historical 
ba.-<is.  Why  should  the  Attila  of  men's  imagination 
be  so  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  Alarice 
and  Gen*cric8,  if  there  was  not  some  diflcrLiK  c  in 
their  criL'in.nl  magnitudes?  Such  a  remark  is  le- 
gitimate as  criticism.  Valeat  quantum.  There  ore 
reasons  whj  Attila  and  the  Huns  should  become  ea> 
aggeratcd  —  rea-sons  which  inflnenee<l  our  early,  rea- 
sons which  have  influenced  our  modem,  authorities. 

The  halo  of  fletien  arannd  Attifai  is  not  of  Italian 
origin,  nor  yet  of  Greek.  It  is  dirvuiv,  and  Ger- 
mano-Gallic;  German,  essentially  and  originally. 
It  has  already  been  itated,  that  the  chief  aonnie  b 
Joraandes ;  in  many  re8[)ct  ts  the  Ceoflhoiy  of  Hon* 
month  to  Gennany  and  Scandinavia. 

Tradition  (it  is  believed),  traditi«n  and  error  have 
engendered  exaggerated  noliam  of  Attila's  power, 
and  di.storfed  ideas  of  his  personal  chanicter  and 
actions.  Whence  come  the  overstatements?  The  size 
of  a  king^s  domiirieae  mkj  be  magnified  without  the 
king  bcintr  made  a  monster;  and,  rice  versa,  a 
hideous  picture  may  be  drawn  of  a  king  without 
magnifying  the  nae  of  hia  dominions.  Whence  come 
the  (iverntatcnicnts  ?  The  historian  is  a  ni  th.  The 
more  nations  the  Uuns  cooqoered,  the  loss  tiic  sliamo 
totheOolhs.  Here  fair  a  bonnty  upon  exaggeration 
— exaggeration  which  was  easy  for  tw()  rea.H<iiis  : 
I .  The  joint  conquests  of  Aeiiun  might  be  credited  to 
the  Huns  eaclusively  ;  2.  Any  kingdom  of  which 
the  kinf  was  worsted  might  be  dealt  with  as  abv). 
lutely  conquered,  and  reduced  in  its  full  intent/ 
I^t  us  apply  this  to  one  man's  dominion  oafar— 
Hermanric's,  according  to  Jomandes.  Tiie  Huns 
conquer  Hermanric.  What  luul  1 1 ennanric  conquered? 
first  comes  a  list  of  names  difikult  to  make  out«- 
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"halxbat"  (Ilcrmaniic)  "siqmdem  qnos  domacrat 
Goltln"4,  Ktta,  Thividos,  Innxungis,  Vasinan,  Brovo- 
iieiis,  Mcrens,  Monlcns,  ReroniBcana,  Kenans,  Tad* 
grnis,  Athaul,  Nav^,  Bub^enas,  Coldas"  (c.  23). 
Thf  Httic  that  can  bo  made  out  of  thih  may  be  seen 
in  Zeuss  (v.  Ottfinnm).  Mordau  is  the  inuBt  8ati»- 
ftetorjr  identifieatiMi,  and  then  lf6rMM->tbe  Mori- 
wa  (Mordiutis)  <if  Nrator,  and  the  ^lirri  of  Adam  of 
Bremea  (M«ga  of  >iestor).  The  Mordiaa  coaiiUy  ift 
ia  the  gqwramwiti  of  Simbink  and  Swmt«r. 

The  Mqml  in  Jornandas  tafls  ns  somethin;;  more, 
Tiz.  that  the  Henili,  Veneti,  Antes,  ScJavi,  and 
Uaesti  were  radnced ;  a  list  that  girw  HenMUirie 
all  the  oonntry  between  the  VUtula  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov;  since  thn  Haesti  are  the  Aestyii  of  Tacitas, 
or  the  occupants  of  amber  coantrj,  East  Prussian. 

Now,  allow  all  this  to  Hennaiiric,  and  then  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Huns,  and  any  amount  of  area  will  be 
the  result.  But  was  it  so  tran^fcrretl  ?  The  Huns 
that  OOnqaerHl  the  Goths  of  Uermanric  are  &:ud  to 
liare  moved  from  the  Maeotis  tothe  Danube  a  -  kly 
as  tbejr  ooald.  Who  believes  that  the/  couM>lidaied 
aaeli  dependndes  as  Gonriand,  LivoiUa,EMt  PruMia, 
Poland,  &c.  en  route  f  But  our  reawjnable  doubts 
fgn  farther  stilL  The  nugnitnde  of  Ucrmanric'a 
b  pwMwnaHeal,  Ammiainii  (hb  oontem- 
ponuy),  besides  giving  an  account  of  his  death 
different  from  that  of  Jomanden,  merely  writes  that 
when  the  Alans  and  Hons  had  coalesced,  '*  oooft- 
dmtioa  Ermenrid,  bt«  patentee  et  nbm  pagoa 
repfntino  impefu  perropenint,  bellirosissimi  regi?', 
et  ]jer  uiulta  varia4ue  fortiter  facta  viciinus  nationi- 
bus  formidati"  (uxi.  3.  §  1).  It  b  mbinitted 
that  the  words  late  pntentet  by  no  means  denote 
vast  domiiUont.  Take  the  geoj^nphy  of  the  coun- 
tries into  cemidentionf  and  th^  mean  the  wide 
opn  plains  of  the  Ukraine.  Gibbon  clearly  saw 
this  discrepancy;  but,  nevertheless,  he  preferred 
Joraandfls,  wboM  oonebe  aooount  of  the  rng;n  and 
conquest  of  lIiTinanric  seems  to  be  one  of  the  ' 
valuable  fragments  which  Jomandcs  borrowed  from 
the  Gothic  histories  of  Cassbdonn  and  Abbrins." 
(Chap.  XXV.  5.  note  j.)  The  text  of  Jomandes 
indicates  the  contrary  of  this.  Ablavius  is  quoted 
specially  and  by  name  for  one  particuUr  fact,  viz. 
the  origin  of  the  Hemli ;  the  inference  from  which 
is,  that  the  other  yxarts  are  not  from  him.  We  have 
seen  how  they  differ  from  Anuuianus. 

The  indaSnitude  of  the  term  Scythia  gave  other 
cxa7;;enition :  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  of\en 
called  the  king  of  S<7thia.  So  he  was — but  onlj 
of  ftiropean  S^thb. 

For  furtlier  elements  of  confusion,  sec  Scythia. 
One,  in  addition,  however,  still  stands  over.  When 
tlie  DmuM  of  J>miiMrJbtook  their  pboe  in  hbtocy, 
they  had  not  long  been  known  imdv  that  imnt, 
before  they  were  attributed  to  Attib ;  and  &:andi- 
navia  became  a  part  of  Hundom.  Why?  Be* 
cause  the  Ztoet  were  more  or  less  Hun;  and 
iK-caiwe,  as  early  as  the  tirnc  of  PnK-opius,  we 
rind  them  called  iJani,  the  iMtni  (in  aftcr-tiines) 
being  called  Daei.  The  iieruli  were  undoubtedly 
Hun,  in  politics  if  not  in  blood.  N'^w.  hox.\\  Jor- 
nandes  and  Procopius  bring  the  Heruii  and  Dani 
(net  Dad)  b  oontaot.  Tfam  waa  a  oonfasbn  hoNL 
How  it  arose  is  a  complex  question.  Its  effect  was 
to  carry  Attila'a  power  bejoud  all  reasouabb  limits 
sorthwardi. 

Jomandes  and  Procopius  give  us  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  those  errora  in  etlmology  and  geography, 
which  carrjr  the  Hon  power  ondul/  norA^wards. 
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How  lljcy  pol  carried  ondaly  msfwanls  may  1*  se«< 
in  Gibbon  (chap.  26).  Gibbon  (chapi  20)  has  tbae 
been  tempted  to  connect  an  invasion  cf  Frunce  witli 
movements  iu  the  north  of  China,  tbe  battle  of  Cits- 

Ions  with  the  history  of  the  Sienpi  ;  !>;  Grrri-cs 
having  suggested  and  worked  out  the  conneLti.x 
Thns — 

Many  centuries  before  our  era  there  were  Hons 
on  the  noith-westera  frontier  of  China — oooqocnaib 
Aboot  B.  o.  100  one  ef  the  nera  wariike  CUbbm 
empmr^  subdue<l  them.  They  fle<l  we.stward-^  A 
tribe  of  bibeia  or  Centnd  Asb,  named  Sieopt,  ha- 
rassed them.  The^  divided  into  3  portboa.  One 
amalg^unated  with  the  Sienpi;  one  settled  in  Cha- 
rismia,  and  became  the  White  Huns  (see  below)  cf 
the  Persian  frontier ;  the  third,  pressed  ibrwafd  by 
the  Senpi,  pressed  forward  the  Gotha.  "Whibt 
Italy  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  from  the  Goths 
a  furious  tempest  was  excited  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  Geraoiai^,  who  yielded  to  the  irrc-:asAta 
impulse  that  apj)eai*9  to  have  been  gradoallj  i-cm- 
muuicated  from  the  eastern  eztremitj  of  Asia. 
The  Chinese  amab,  as  they  have  been  ialaipufcd 
Iiy  the  loamr^  indnstr}'  tf  the  prt^^nt  agf, 
be  usefuUj  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  and  vt- 
mote  cansea  of  the  fidi  ef  tiie  Bomaa  esn]Mre* 
(chap.  30).  The  details  are,  that  the  Saenpi 
grew  in  strength,  called  themselves  Topa  (marten 
of  the  earth),  conquered  China,  and  threw  off  as  oC«t 
caUed  Geoogen,  who  were  nibbers  ;  and  tbe  descend- 
ants of  Moko,  a  slave  of  Toulun,  one  of  )foko'»  de- 
scendants, achieved  the  independence  of  Lhci>e  Geoopa, 
and  ejected  conquests  firoro  the  Corca  to  the  lrti■i^ 
and  beyond.  To  the  n  trth  of  the  Caspian  he  cr«i>- 
quered  the  Uuns.  These, of  course,  moved  westwards^ 
but  the  Hans,  who  oooqaend  the  AIna,  aad  the 
Tlicr%ings.  and  who  are  mentioned  by  At 
had  already  occupied  the  parts  between  the 
Dairabe,— the  coimtries  tomods  Eimne 

alrca.Jy"  (a.  D.  405  is  the  date  for  this  migrat'i-n) 
"  occupied  by  these  lundred  tribes ;  and  their  ba^y 
flight,  whidi  tbejr  aooD  converted  into  a  bold  attack, 
would  more  naturally  be  directed  tow.vd»  the  rich 
and  level  plains  thronrrh  nhich  the  \'i.sttila  gently 
flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  nortli  luu^t  o^oaa 
have  been  alarmed  and  agitated  by  tbe  invasiom  of 
'the  liuns, — the  inhabitants  might  embrace  the  reso. 
lution  of  discharging  their  superfluous  numben»  oa 
the  provinces  of  tlie  Roman  enqpim.  Aboot  4  y«an 
afler  the  victorious  Toulen  had  assumed  the  title  cf 
Khan  of  the  Geougeu,  the  liaughtj  Bhodogast,  or 
Radagaisus,  marched  from  the  aoiUieiB  extranitv 
of  Gennany  almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome,"  &e.  In 
a  note  it  is  remarked  that  "Prooc^os  (de  BdJ. 
Vand.  i.  3)  has  ofceerved  ao  end^tiaB  mm  the 
Palus  Maeotis  to  the  north  of  Germany,  which  ha 
ascribes  to  famine.  But  his  views  of  annent  histoiy 
are  strangely  darkened  by  ignorance  aiid  error.* 
The  criticism  of  this  extension  of  tlie  Hon  power  in 
the  direction  of  China,  will  be  found  in  the  u-Akr  al 
the  Cidante  Huns,  towards  the  end  of  tiiis  artick. 

It  is  on  the  authority  of  Jomaodsa  that  tiM  mnr* 
der  of  his  brother  is  attributed  to  Attila  :  Gibbna 
follows  it;  tbe  Comte  de  Buat  demurs  to  it 
PrdMbly  it  mnst  ahmd  as  wa  find  it,  subject  only 
to  being  invalidate*]  by  the  5liglite>t  amount  if 
opposing  eridcnce,  in  case  the  care  and  cdtkisB  «f 
nitura  inqirfnn  aHdt  any. 

As  a  conqueror,  Attila  seems  to  haifo  ben  atimfft 
as  the  head  of  a  confederation  than  a*  a  '■'>\  icpeicn. 
Ue  acted,  too^  more  as  a  poUticau  limi  a  wairiiir. 
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Bloody  M  Ib  Ins  memory,  histonr  girct  Qg  bat  thfce 

runpjiip^Ti!!. — one  in  Tliracc,  Illyrii  um,  and  Greece ; 
one  iu  Gaol ;  one  (daring  which  he  died)  in  lUlj. 
With  AMw  1m  brtrigoed  long  and  -stcMlilj ;  m  1m 
did  with  Genseric  (in  Africn):  so  he  diil  with  Tlipo- 
doriCfkiog  of  the  Frauko.  Add  to  this,  tiie  hve  enil>a»- 
tiwfrom  OonturtiflO|ile,uid  the  one  (probably  more) 
from  Home,  and  we  knowthc  so-called  Scourge  of  God 
bettar  in  the  oouncil  than  in  the  field.  The  Ktcadj 
objeei  of  hie  anmitj  waa  tha  Gothic  name.  Rome 
waaenlj  an  oidinary  and  occasional  foe.  His  alliances 
and  intrigues  cobcide  remarkably  with  the  diffusion 
of  the  Alani,  who,  either  as  allies  or  mercenaries,  had 
peneCnItd  tha  wlsni  parts  of  Eumpa  beftva  Uok 
Spain  was  tea^pwed  by  Alani  (the  propofuMl  cnr- 
rm-tion,  ^/«nMMM^is  gnitaitous),  Suevi,  and  Vandali; 
and  when  GsMwie  led  his  Vandals  into  Afiica,  aoroe 
of  the  Abmi  accompanied  him.  Now  Gcnscric  nnd 
Attihi  were  mataal  coadiatora.  There  were  Ahuu 
in  FVaaea,  and  the  FVank  king  intrigood  with  Attila. 
The  Scjthian  {Alan  cr  JTm)  «Kti»etka  af  Aftiiil 
lina  been  Dentioned* 

PopvumoMs  akjM  to  Tint  Htm  vmnbs 
OTiiKR  Names. — When  Attila  died,  his  kingdom 
broke  up ;  bat  aa  we  are  not  so  much  writing  the 
history  df  a  waaiB,  bat  that  of  a  people,  we  may  ask 
whether  the  Hnn  history  be  not  continaed  under 
other  denominationn  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  afKnn- 
•live.  Tlie  ^udition  and  coropnehensiveneju  of  the 
cloaest  bvestigator  of  the  widest  field  in  all  hi»tory 

—  the  unrivalled  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall 
ot  the  iioman  emptr»— makes  any  exception  that  may 
batakntohitgiMtiiwkdiilaalalbL  NsvarthelsM, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  few  fiafjcs  of  Gibbon  are 
men  objectionable  than  those  which  deal  with  the 
•Ihnology  of  the  Bulgarians.  (See  chap.  Iv.)  Altar 
remarking  tliat  "TlieiKloric,  the  Ostrogoth,  had 
trampled  on  the  arms  of  the  Bolgarians  "  that after 
this  dsftal  the  naOM  was  lost  during  a  century  and 
a  half," — ba  anggeets  that  "  the  same  or  a  similar 
appellation  was  revived  by  strange  colonics  from  the 
Bofystheoes,  the  Tauais,  or  the  V^^lpa."  Uc  further 
•dda,  that  "  the  nnquestionable  evidence  of  language 
attests  tlie  descent  of  the  liulf;nrians  from  the 
original  stuck  of  the  Slavonian  race.**  He  also 
speaks  of  "  the  Servians,  Besnians,  Rascians,  Croatians, 
WaUuchiant,  Ac,"  lKinj»  "kindn-d  bands."  The 
italics  are  the  preseitt  writer's,  who  remarks  that,  in 
tha  oaae  belbra  ns  the  evideooe  of  langnage,  always 
aiesptiooable  (though  strong  prima  fiwie)  evidence, 
is  cntncntly  exceptionable  here,  and  aL>o  that  it  is 
inoHulstently  applied.  The  language  of  the  Wal- 
lacbians  is  not  SUvonic,  but  Bomanyo,  i.  e.  Raman, 
even  as  French  and  Spanish  are  Ronum.  In  respect 
to  the  Bulgarians,  the  preaent  langtu^;e  b  Slavonic, 

—  but  Slavonic  of  a  v  ery  e.xn-jitional  character. 
Rut  to  return  to  (iiMion.    Hi.s  note  states  tliat 

Ch;ilcun«i\ Ifs,  a  o>iiijn;t«'ai  jud^'o,  uiriruis  the  iden- 
tity of  the  lanciuice  of  the  Dalmatians,  iWuiunn, 
Seniaijs,  liitlf/arians"  (the  italics  are  Giblxin's), 

pules,  and — Buhemians."  Now,  granting  Chal- 
eondjiet  to  be  a  eempetent  judge,  he  b  so  only  far 
his  own  times,  the  13th  century,  Betwtvn,  li«>w- 
crer,  hia  time  and  that  of  the  Bulgarian  predi>- 
mfnanea,  the  Shroman  king  SviatoabiT  (a.d.  955 
— 973)  con<iucred  Bulgaria.  TIujj  accounts  for  the 
change  of  knguage.  It  should  he  added,  that  neither 
the  Tknids  nor  the  Volga,  in  the  7th  century,  could 
•upply  a  Slavonic  popubtkm;  and  that  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  more  distant  river  of  the  two  having 
been  the  home  of  the  Bulgaxioiu  is  uncxceptiooable, 
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I  —  tmexceptiooahle,  and  sen rcely  excepted  to  by  Gib- 
I  bon  himself.    "  Tlieuphanes  places  the  old  liiil^aria 
on  the  banks  of  the  Atel,  or  Volga ;  but  he  deprives 
himaelf  of  all  geograi^ucal  credit  by  diidiarging  that 
river  into  tlie  Euxine"  (note). 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  valuable  artielca 
in  Zeuas  (DentBckt  mdtelme  NeKkbarMmmt)  is  the 
ono  on  Iiul(jiiri :  wlu'rrin  lie  provo,  as  clearly  as 
matters  of  the  kind  can  be  proved,  that  the  Bui* 
garians  were  Hunt  nador  another  name  (or  rica 
ver$a)  ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  Bulgariana  were  part  of 
the  Hun  confederation.  Ennodius  is  the  firNt  author 
who  mentions  them,  and  he  dueii  so  in  iiis  raueg}'rio 
on  Theodoric,  their  conqueror — their  conquarar  aU 
rca«iy  alludetl  to.  Knnodius  writes;  "  Stat  ante 
oculos  ntcos  Bulgarum  ductor — dexteratua — pn^ 
stratus.—  Haec  est  natb  ca|jaa  ante  ta  ftiit  cnuM 
<luod  voluit.  —  His  ante  mundus  per\*ius  esse  crede- 
batnr."  Zeuas  rightly  remarks  that,  though  this  is 
tha  M  BMBtioB  ef  the  AaCyaf^,  it  if  net  the  first 
mention  of  a  n.ition  ver}-  like  them,  if  not  the  .same. 
They  eat  horse-lksb,  hike  the  Uuna  and  other  Scy- 
thiana, — ^**Crednnt  esse  ad  ddidaa  cquini  pe> 
cons  lac  potare.  Quia  ferat  adversarium,  ^id  pwnim 
jumenti  benefido  currit  et  pascitur  ?" 

Again — Procopius  mentions  no  Bulgarians;  only 
Htms  :  but  certain  deeds  that  Jomandes  and  Othen 
attribute  to  the  fonner  he  pivcs  to  the  latter. 

A  third  |jas&agc,  that,  admitting  some  distinction 
to  bare  existed  between  the  Huns  and  Bulgariana 
sUj^Obts  the  likelihood  of  its  having;  ken  but  slight, 
is  from  Fredegarias  (&  72) :  "  £o  auno,  in  Ava- 
roram,  oognemcnti  Chonanun,  regno  in  Pannenia 
surrexit  vehemen.s  intentio,  eo  (jUfKl  de  repno  cer- 
tarent,  cai  deberetur  ad  sucocdendum,  anas  ex 
ilnoHli  et  afios  «i  BuI^ariM.* 

Fourthly.  We  tntist  rt  niember  that  both  Uun  and 
BtUgttri(m  are  collective  names.  Having  done  this, 
we  have  two  dhisioBi.  The  exact  names  are  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain;  but  names  sufficiently  like  to 
pass  for  denominations  of  the  same  XriU;  an;  found 
in  one  author  amongst  the  Huns,  in  another  amongst 
the  Bulgarians — To^ry  t<^  xp^*'¥  "^^  BuuA- 
yAffwy  fflfoi  /iri'Aflf f  Opeurrj-  dfa7XCuoi'  it  t'lirtty 
Kol  -wfpl  rijs  dfixai(h~Tp-05  rur  'Oi^tryour6ovpt$ir 
BovKydpwf  aol  Karpdiymp,  (Theophan.  ed.  Par. 
296.)  The  place,  however,  the  Hun.>  i-.  more  u-nal; 
and  here  the  names  are  'Oreyevpot  (liuHijfwri) 
and  XovrryoSpei  (^KwttiagiriJ) 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Zeu.<!s  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  passsge  of  Gibbon  that  preceded  iL  B  u 
Gibbon  unaeif.  hi  another  part  of  Ids  great  work 
(ch.  xlii.),  identifies  the  Bulgarians  witlt  the  Hons. 
"  I  adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians  from  Enno- 
dius, Jomandes,  Theophancs,  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Caaoiodonu  and  Maroellmus.  The  name  of  Huns  is 
too  vague:  the  trilx-s  of  the  Cutturgurians  and  I't- 
turgurians  are  too  miiiutv  and  harsh."  Again:  "  the 
sani«  year... was  marked  by  an  invasion  vi  the  Huna 
or  Bulgarians."  The  Cutigurians  are  the  Kurm- 
•fovpo^^  or  Cutxiagiii,  of  the  last  extract.  Their 
name  will  reooeor. 

The  next  jKipiilation  akin  to  tlio  linns  (the  jToofs 
of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  and  in  Avarks) 
is  that  of  the  kftn.  The  rrign  of  Jnitinian  given 
the  first,  that  of  Charlemagne  the  laity  of  thia  nant> 
For  further  details,  see  Avarks. 

The  fourth  great  name  is  thst  of  the  Khaxars; 
who  are  unequivocally  mentioniHi  uniler  that  design 
nation  as  early  ns  a.  i>.  G2G,  tlimigh  not  by  a 
contem^rarj  hioluruui.    The  evidonce,  however,  of 
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th«r  power  ts  sufficient.  Tbe  craperor  Leo  lY.,  eon 
of  Constantinfi  Cnpronjrmns,  was  the  son  of  the 
Irene,  daughter  of  the  Kiuui  of  the  Kb&zara.  lie 
VBignod  from  A.  D.  775  to  a.  d.  780.  Their  time 
mnfjes  from  the  wvrnth  rrntury  to  the  tenth;  the 
power  being  at  it«  Maximum  about  A.  D.  S&O.  In 
«pae«  tbej  •presd  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Dnieper: 
from  tlip  ra-ipian.  inaf-mtich  as  the  Arab  name  of 
that  lake  was  the  Sea  of  the  Khazart;  to  Dnieper, 
bmnn  they  are  manlioMd  mider  the  miM  ChweJisy 
by  the  earliest  Russian  historian — Nestor. 

Much  in  the  same  waj  as  the  name  Hun  is  suo- 
«Mdad  bj  that  of  BalKanu,  tlio  iiaiM  Khanr  it 
toeeoadod  hy  that  of  Patzinaks,  PeUhinegw$  (Pize- 
4MM«,  Peee$iatici,  Pincenatf$,  Pecinei,  Petinei,  Potti- 
Myt,  Tlar^iPtuci-reu,  Peczengezi  (Ka&sian  name), 
BtwiBirf,  Been  (Hon|?arian  name^).  The  Kmgkmt 
are  a  swtioii  of  tlie  Petthinegrtes.  Time  from  A.  D. 
900  (there  or  thereabouts)  to  a.  u.  1050.  Place — 
the  pvta  between  the  Lonrar  Dmiiibo  and  the  Lower 
Don  B(>s!«rabia,  Cherson,  and  part  of  Taurida 
Like  the  Khaaars,  they  attack  Kussia;  pressing 
Bortliinwdi  and  westmundt. 

The  Uzi  (Guss,  Arabic  name)  replace — or  ap- 
pear to  replace — the  Petahenc^i;  timoi  the  11th 

Lastly,  come  the  Cuman!,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  Uzi.  Of  all  the  tribes  akin  to  tlie  Hons,  the 
Camani  seem  to  have  pressed  farthest  wwtwarda. 
Pntbably,  they  occujMed  Volhynia — certainly  a  part 
of  Hunfjary.  Tlip  ht-.t  iiidividtml  wlio  spoke  a  lan- 
guage allied  to  that  uf  the  iiuus — a  lan^zua^e  of 
Asi^  origin — the  last  of  the  Cmnanians — Varro, 
an  (iM  man  of  Kariza?  —  died  a.  n.  1770.  Witli 
him  closes  the  history  of  the  pcnmUitioiui  alhed  to 
HtiB,  who  at  ona  and  tho  aama  tune  dwdt  north  of 
.  the  Ralkan,  and  ntaimd  their  language.  The  blood 
of  the  population  ia  atill  abundant  —  in  some  casea 
pradomniBiit ;  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  tbo  Daonbiao 
Principalities,  Volhynk,  FodoKa,  Chenon,  Taurida, 
and  the  Crimea. 

It  nuy  be  s:ud  that  the  evidence  of  the  ffmn  svc- 
ee$sion  is  defit-ii-nt ;  that  the  Catena  AUiliariorum 
(so  to  say)  is  broken,  rjxm  this,  the  writer  remarks 
that  the  abHolutt-  identity  ot"  tlie  preceding  p<ipu- 
lations  with  the  Hun  is  not  pritlit  ute<l.  They  are 
only  said  to  belong  to  tlic  same  family  with  the 
Huns  to  Attih^  and  to  illustrate  the  saiite  general 
hifltwieal  phanonienan;  via.  lit  inirmkm  1m 

Fnjtrrn  Europe  of  cfrtain  frontier  pnjmlnti(ms 
from  Wutem  A^ia,  a  phenomenon  which  is  seen  in 
Ha  troar  light  whoi  aeon  as  a  whola,  than  when 
seen  in  fin^nents. 

But  what  are  tlie  proob  that  these  nations  are 
an  in  re€dity,  though  not  all  in  mhm^  Hnn  ?  And 
in  what  8cn»e  are  they  su  ?  They  are  not  so  poli- 
tically at  any  rate.  They  are  so  elhnologically.  and 
they  are  so  ge<^raphically.  They  are  m  geogra- 
pkieaUg;  inasmuch  as  they  can  all  be  dednoed  from 
aone  portion  of  the  area  which  lay  between  the  most 
western  occupancies  of  the  Pannonian  Uuns,  uuU  the 
nwt  northern  oocnpaaciM  of  the  Avar  Hone. 

THK  Hl  NS  ETIINnr.OGlCATXY  MKMBKRS  OF  THE 

TuKK  FAMILY. —  They  are  so  ethnologically,  as 
can  ba  ahown  hj  the  Iblhming  train  of  reasoning:— 

•  &  That  tho  Cumani  and  Pet>(hine<:i  .sjMjke  the 
■ama  language  ia  expressly  atated  by  Anna  Comnena, 
n  eoQtemporary  taotimoiiy. 

&i  There  is  the  evidence  of  the  early  Arab  geo- 
graphers,  that  the  KbasaiB  and  Bulgarians  spuke 
the  same  Unguage. 


A  Thtoian'flN  fMMMtMlf  iBiidBfarc^ 

neeting 

a.  The  Bulgarians  and  Huns  ; 
$.  The  Avan  and  Huns. 
d.  There  is  a  specimen  of  the  Curnanian,  and 
there  are  glosses  from  the  Khazar,  Avar,  Bnlgadao, 
all  rsfignUa  to  ona  and  the  same  kpgoign. 

c.  That  laBgn^  k  tha  TnlE  of  Indifiduil 
Tartary. 

It  is  anbnrittsd  that  HAt  Mmem  h  acAM; 

snffident  whon  we  con>ider  that  r.o  materi.d  £»ctt 
tramse  it,  and  that  the  a  priori  probabilitka  are 
fai  its  Ikroiir.  What  eonntiy  ao  fikalj  to  haia  di» 
charged  a  popnlation  upon  S<^>uUi-eastem  Bnsws,  ti» 
Danubian  Principalities,  Bulgaria,  and  Hnngary,  ss 
Independent  Tartary  and  Caucasus  (L  e.  the  yooerm- 
aianlso  called)?  At  the  same  time,  the  &et  of  the  eri* 
denre  of  the  Huns  of  Attila  being  uf  a  inot«  indimt 
kind  than  we  might  d  priori  expect,  ia  bj  no  noeaDS 
kept  back.  We  only  find  what  tfaejr  are  I7  what  the 
Avars  were. 

£a&lt  EuaoFBAK  UisTORT  or  THX  Porc< 
LAnom  Jicnr  to  ram  Bmm. —  1.  IktmUt  eftkk 

name. —  Hithfrto,  tlie  hist^n-  of  the  jicptilatkjs 
akin  to  the  Uun  has  been  the  hiatory  oi  ccitaia 
popnlationa  c'cwiiertwl  iHth  the  dedine  ct  the  Bnsa 
empire :  indeed,  it  has  been  treated  0:$  if  it  begn 
during  the  reign  of  Valens,  with  the  attack  opoo  tbt 
Gotha  and  the  subsequent  passage  <^  tl^  iJanobe. 
This  luu  been  the  fint  htt  recognisad —the  fir»t 
fact  8Upp<jrted  by  competent  testimosy.  At  tL' 
&amc  time,  a  great  deal  of  the  Asiatic  bk/Lory  has 
beoi  objected  to;  a  small  part  only  admitted.  Sew, 
this  leaves  the  early  history  of  the  Hun  nanie  un- 
toocbed.  If  they  did  not  come  froon  the  wall  ef 
China,  whence  came  they?  The  name  Hmm  ia  aevf 
but  we  have  seen  that  there  i.s  a  Imip  an  !  l.i*'^  his- 
tory of  the  Uun  population  under  other  xuunck 
May  there  not  alao  be  a  long  early  one  aa  wvlf 
May  not  the  line  run  backwards  as  well  as  fee^ 
wards?  This  question  is  best  treated  after  a  fn» 
limioary  notice  of  wliat  may  be  called  the  details  ef 
the  Hun  name.  If  the  name  An»  (and  indeed  the 
names  Bulgarian,  Khazart)  are  general  ar.d  n/- 
Itctivey  what  are  the  tpecijic  deaigiututti^  ?  1  iiai 
such  details  exist  has  afaready  been  angeeated  by  tkn 
remark  of  (Jibbon,  that  the  names  Kutiguri,  Ac, 
were  too  speciiic  and  limited.  We  have,  titea,  the 
MIowfaig  aaneas^ 

1 .  A  vith»ri  of  Priscus  ;  A  IpUzvri  of  Jornand. 
2.  itimarif  Priscus  and  Jamaodes.  3.  AiddsMrif 
JenuofiMt  4^  TVinoiims  of  ^nscns }  TVawnrsi  eC 
Jomariile.s.  5  Boisci,  Priscus  and  Jomandesw  Cw 
Sorosgi,  I'ri.scus.  7.  Kutitrguri  {Kotrigwri  in  Aga* 
thias),  Procopioa.  CWsso^i,  Jomuidea.  &.  Ut» 
urguri  of  Agathias.  9.  Vltvturi  of  AgatUa^ 
UUzinmrte  of  Jornandes.  10.  Angtsriri,  Jor- 
luuidea.  11.  Bitttgures,  Jomaudes.  12.  StUaget^ 
Jornandes ;  ]m>bably  same  as  Satagarii.  13.  Sabiri, 
Procopius.  14.  Urvgi.  15.  Onoguri,  Ixelonging  to 
the  cuuntry  called  Onoguria,  Geogr.  Kavam.  16. 
Zali,  Menander.  17.  SanymrL  The  Uat  casi 
bably  be  incrcasfxl.  It  is  nnisidcred,  honrerer,  >ui5- 
cient  to  show  that  the  statement  that  the  term  Btm 
was  a  generic  and  eoMectiTe  naaae,  waa  based  wpan  a 

.•suflicieiit  li-t  of  .sfrfcie.s.  The  evidence  a«  t  •  :!;e 
Uun  afimities  of  the  preceding  tribes  ia  not  ani^oiiD. 
It  is  stronger  in  some  caaea  than  in  olhera.  In  al, 
however,  it  seenu  sufBcient.  For  further  iofenantiaB 
SCO  Zeuss.  rr.  //uiwii,  Alaai,  Bulgari,  A 
Thk  Acatzuu. — One  name  ot  futater  impoctaBsn 
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ihan  the  rest  has  been  rcscrrcd,  Acattbri,  Vfhtk 
Prucos  found,  on  his  visit  to  Attila's  rourt  or  camp, 
nspecting  these  Acatziri^  has  been  already  Qoticed. 
WommtwmamlMrwlwwthyky,  vis.  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  the  parts  alwut  Hungary,  (vij)  in 
Transylvania.  C<»itra&t  this  locality  with  that  of  the 
Ann,  who,  in  their  originftl  loenfily,  Mem  to  ham 
been  the  most  northem  of  Iluns;  and  who  (we  must 
remember)  are  di^itinctly  desi^piiated  by  that  name. 
So  are  the  Aoatari.  Now,  betwMB  then  KmitB  lay 
the  Scrthia  of  Herodotos.  That  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  belonged  to  the  great  Turk  funily  is,  in 
the  present  article,  a  postulate ;  but  evidence  will  be 
f^Ten  of  thw  fact  in  the  articles  Scythak,  Scytiiia. 
And  tlieHnns,with  their  allied  populations,  were  Turk 
also.  Neither,  however,  were  indigenous  to  Europe : 
hvti  00  the  ooBtrary,  eedi  intrusive,  each  originally 
Asiatic  ;  each,  under  an  a  priori  view  of  their  pro- 
bable origin,  from  the  uorth-westera  parts  of  Inde- 
peadnt  Tartvy.  New,  whetewr  may  be  Ae  •etail 
facts  of  the  Hun  history,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
micratioos  Uter  than  that  of  the  Sqythae  (Skoloti) 
to  bring  them  into  Eunifie,  and  Atre  U  no  mridme* 
of  tuch.  And,  whatever  may  have  been  tlie  actual 
facta  in  the  history  of  the  Sc^thae,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  tMr  having  either  6e«i  Reeled  from 
tktir  JBittepmm  MCMpanciee,  or  extinguished  a* 
pojmhfions.  The  only  definite  fiict  is  a  change  of 
the  names  by  which  the  populations  of  a  certain 
poitioB  «f  Bwope  an  Inown.  It  is  sugguted,  then, 
that  the  hist'jry  of  the  populations  akin  to  the  Hun, 
from  the  &th  centory  iiorwards,  is,  in  the  main,  a 
eontiniianoeortiiehictoiyer  the  Scythae  of  the  4th 
century  ».  c.  But  is  there  any  evidence  of  such 
oontinaity?  It  ia  aabmitted  that  there  is  tome. 
Tin  Karfo^  of  Herodotas  are,  probably,  the  Of- 
tignri  of  later  writers.  The  Huns  of  Attila  are  not 
only  called  Scythae,  but  more  specifically  Jioyal 
Scythae,  (Frivcua,  de  LegaL  8.  1.)  Lastly,  comes 
the  norioe  of  the  XoCyoi  {yid  9**p-)  by  Ptolem. 

But  what  if  lhcAcatziri=Agath*;rnf  Mr.  New- 
man, in  a  paper  on  the  Scythia  of  Jlerodotut^  places 
tiieni  in  Tranaylvaaia.  So  mucb  ibr  the  coinddenoe 
of  place  and  pbce^  'Wliat  as  to  name  and  name  ? 
Then  ia  a  certain  amount  of  ditl'erence  we  mnat 
9Xfttlk  i  pHori.  The  two  words  have  oome  to  US 
through  different  routes,  and  at  different  times. 
AgalUi$r$i  is  Greek — early,  classical  Greek  ;  as 
(as  Orwic)  Bomn  abOk  It  was  taken  by  oar  early 
Greek  authorities  at  seoood-hand ;  perliaps  even  less 
directly  than  that.  This  means,  that  it  was  not 
taken  from  the  Agathyrei  themselves,  bat  that  it 
{His>cd  through  an  intennsdiate  laagnsige,  beeoming 
thereby  liable  to  change. 

Bat  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Priscus  got  it  either 
flnt>liand,  or  throogh  the  Goths,  and  their  forms  are, 
AndTipoi  and 'AicfiT^ot,  Acatzin  (in  certain  MSS., 
Acazziri).  It  wooki  be  strange  if  the  words  were 
liksr  tliaa  tlief  an.  Hmm  hu  been  a  diftrsnco  of 
medium,  and  a  diRcrenre  of  fonn  is  the  natural  result. 
The  present  writer  makes  no  secret  of  laying  great 
stnss  on  tiicae  wotds,  Aeatdri  and  Agathyrti,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  accosed  of  uidulging  in  etymo- 
logies. He  will,  ere  long,  strengthen  it  by  another ; 
sabmitting  that  the  two  combined  are  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  one  itfandirig  akoe :  they  continn 
each  other.  At  present  he  nnms  npwitli  the  inference, 
that  if  the  Acatziri  were  IIuius,  and  the  Agathyrsl 
Scjtliae,  and  eadiseenpied  the  »ime  locality  at  times 
so  distant  as  the  ages  of  Herodotus  and  I'ri.>>cus, 
some  member  of  tiie  Hon  name,  at  least,  was  tn  situ 


hi  Trahsylvama  six  centuries  before  Attikli  Hnwrg 
some  Scythians  coincided  with  tome  Huns. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  history  of  the»s 
parts  be  read  backwaids.  For  the  parts  between  Uia 
Aluta  and  the  Dniester,  it  was  the  R«mai:s  of  Trajan 
who  displaced  the  descendants  of  the  Scythae  of 
Herodotus,  fragments  of  whom  rgnained  k  Tkan- 
sylvania  as  Acatziri  u\  the  time  of  Attila.  And  why 
not  the  Hons  of  Attila  be  what  the  Acatziri  were  ? 
JVb  mridtmce  Mmgt  CAsm/rom  any  point  east  of  the 
Aiuta.  All  that  e>'idence  doeb  is  to  say  that  certain 
Huns  fought  against  certain  Alans  on  the  Maeotis; 
that  certain  Huns  ejected  certain  Therrijigs  from 
Bedsarabia  ;  that  certain  Huns  occupied  the  countiy 
between  the  Aluta  and  Theisa.  All  beyond  is  ifi/er«ife; 
and  the  inference  oi  the  present  writer  is,  that  the  Hons 
of  Attila  wen  DO  new  ecmen  in  Hni^ry.  ■  When 
wris  Attila's  court  or  camp  ?  Not  in  Roman  Dacia, 
nor  yet  in  Koman  i'annonia :  but  just  in  that  part 
between  tlie  twothatwas  never Rommiied ;  a  VMj 
8pot  for  the  remains  of  such  independence  as  the 
Scythian  portion  of  Dada  might  pneeerve,  bat  not  a 
Unly  spot  ftr  a  Mw  invader  from  tiw  Don  or  Volga. 
Part,  then,  of  Dacia  was  Scythian  or  l  urk  ?  Cer- 
tainly. No  man  can  say  how  much.  And  the  sub- 
jects of  Decebalns  may  have  been  Scythian  or  Turk, 
descendants  of  the  Agathyr^i,  ancestom  uf  the  Acat- 
ziri, cliisc  kiufmen  of  the  Huns  of  Attila.  Such  is 
the  inference.  If  soldiers,  why  not  captains  ?  why 
not  l>ecebalus  himself  ?  There  are  those  wlw  may 
tliink  that  the  notion  of  Decebdus  being  a  Turk 
supplies  a  rtductio  ad  absurdwn.  Yet  it  is  only 
onr  preeenceivod  notions  tiiat  an  diodced.  NofiiM 
are  asrainst  it.  Why  ^hnuld  not  the  Agathvrhi 
of  Dacia  have  supplied  a  leader  as  well  ss  any 
oHier?  Deoeliaivs  &  a  word  stnnge  to  (Sothic, 
strange  to  Slavonic,  not  strange  to  Twk  kUkirjf, 
When  the  proper  and  specific  Turks  first  appear  in 
the  field  of  history,  as  they  do  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  name  of  the  firbt  Turk  khan  is  that  of 
the  la^t  Dacian  king— Disbul,in CUhbOQ;  Ai^pftrfJVof^ 
in  Meiuinder  (p.  301). 

The  trae  histerical  diaracter  of  Attila  win,  pe^ 
haps,  never  be  recognised ;  but,  if  we  must  have 
extremes,  the  doctrine  that  he  was  the  reconstructcr 
of  an  impsired  nadonalily,  and  tbs  analeffne  of  Ptok- 
gios  in  Sjiain  rather  than  of  Tamerlane  in  A.sia,  is 
as  little  removed  from  the  pnobable  truth  as  the 
notion  tiiat  he  was  tiie  Seowgo  of  God  and  (ho 
symbol  of  barbarism.  The  ejection  of  the  Gotlis 
seems  to  have  a  simple  detail  in  the  history  of 
DacU, — possibly  the  first  great  event  in  the  recon- 
stmetiott  of  n  SejtUe  (or  8eytho>8annathm)  king- 

dom  as  opposed  to  a  Romano-Germanic  ono.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  much  more  certain  that  the  Goths  were 
the  iotmdets  than  it  is  that  the  Huns  were. 

White  Huns  (piwoi  CiDAniTAr, 
Nkptiiautak,  £putuautae. — Cidriate  is  the 
name  in  Priseos ;  wMts,  the  opitbet  of  PRieo- 
pias.  Their  Wality  was  the  south-western  part 
of  Turkestan:  their  affinities,  probably  Turk;  the 
present  Toroomans  behig  tiwir  likdiost  dssecn^ts. 
They  apfiear  in  hiitory  as  being  engage*!  in  a  war 
against  Pirozcs,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. ( Prucop.  B.  P.  L  8.)  They  are  distinctly 
st-Hted  by  Procopius  to  have  agreed  with  the  Hans 
chiefly  in  name ;  to  have  been  desitrnated  by  the 
epithet  u-hite,  because  their  complexion  was  fair; 
to  have  been  oompantiToly  civiBsed,  settkd,  imd 
agricultural. 

CuioMiTAJt. — Neumann  considered  th.it  a  popu- 
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laUon  named  by  Ammianua  Marcellinns  ChimUnt, 
nrc  Hiins — name  for  name.  Their  king  GrumiMUea, 
aluiiK  with  the  king  of  the  Caucasian  Albania,  wm 
anally  of  Sapor  in  the  war  against  Julian  (xviii. 
6.  §  22).  Populations  akin  t<)  the  Huns  in  North- 
era  Armenia,  or  along  the  Georgian  frontier,  are 
bj  no  nwDS  faDprabsbls. 

Rklations  of  thk  to  the  Hex- jo 

or  CHiXJBaB  MISTOKY. — The  chticbm  uijon  the 
MRfwetkn  (n«l  or  sappoMd)  of  the  Hons  with  a 
population  that  cntne  in  ootitiict  with  the  Chinese, 
has  been  deferred  antil  the  present  occasion,  it 
onmes  best  after  m  mdco  ef  the  Wldte  Hobo. 
Gibbon's  account  is  that  of  r>e  GuiKiies.  Neumann 
h.x<i  adopted,  and  in  some  degree  saoctioned,  the 
vic'vvH  of  the  French  and  En^Iieh  lilstoriaoo.  As 
Nenmann  is  well  versed  \\\  ('iiiiirse  literature,  his 
opinion  is  important.  The  criticism  of  the  present 
writer  is  based  a[ion  no  pretence  of  anything  of  the 
tort.  He  only  takes  the  evidence  as  he  finds  it. 
I^t  us  sec  what  is  stated,  and  then  compare  it  with 
what  b  proved.  A  writer  (Sbe-ma-taien)  whose 
date  b  mxA  alMmt  a.  o.  100,  bat  whose  writu^ 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  and  who  is  only  known 
from  being  quoted  by  Ma-tu-an>lin  (a  writer  of  the 
eighth  eentory  a.  d.).  is  said  to  have  etoled  that, 
Wtween  B.  c  2357  and  i<.  r.  2205,  there  lived  on 
tlie  Upper  Hoangho  a  tribe  called  by  the  Chinese 
t>ban-jang  {armed  oMNOiloAMira).  WCweui  B.C. 
2i05  and  b.  c.  1766,  the  name  fur  tlie  popaUUion 
of  these  li^-aliticjj  is  Hun- jo.  That  the  SSban-gaqg 
are  tlie  Uun-jo  under  a  Chinese,  and  the  Hnn-jo 
the  Shan-jaog  undsr  a  oatiTO  nane,  b  etated  by 

Xciiniann  ;  but  it  w  an  vi/trenqe  of  kit  oten,  un- 
BUpi«orted  fso  far  as  his  text  goes)  by  anythin;^ 
Chinese.  Hsnoe,  admitting  the  Hun  ju  to  bo 
Huns,  the  evidence  of  their  Ix'inir  Slian-janj;  is  in- 
complete. This  subtracts  something  from  their 
antiiiuity.  The  hbtery  proceeds  with  the  statement 
that — abont  b.  c.300  there  was  a  prcat  Tanjou 
(sovereign)  of  the  Uun-jo  named  feiiuian,  and  that 
he  came  1000  yean  after  an  indiridnal  named  Shun- 
wei ;  nothing  being  known  for  the  interval.  This 
subtracts  a<:B;n  from  the  historical  antiquity  of  the 
Uim-jo.  About  B.  c.  207  Maotun  conquers  great 
part  of  China,  and  ahout  a.  n.  90  his  descendants 
are  themselves  conquered  and  ejected.  This  we 
get  from  the  Chinese.  We  also  get  the  statement 
tliat  tboM  broken  and  ejected  Hun-jo  oooved  west- 
finidl>  Thev  are  now  pettin<;  towards  a  time  and 
'plant  where  European  histoiy  takes  coguisauce  of 
them.  The  Hmi-jo  an  pwused  hf  the  CUnsee, 
press  upcm  the  Alans,  and  ooine  ont  aa  the  Hons  of 
the  time  of  Valens. 

It  may  narrow  the  (jnestiaQ  if  we  critidse  this 
Ust  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Hun-jo  only;  leaving 
out  the  earlier  ones,  as  being  but  remotely  connected 
with  that  of  the  Huns.  Can  the  fagilire  from  China, 
A.  D.  90,  be  comiected  with  tlie  invadt  i-s  of  Soutli 
Russia  in  the  time  of  Valeus  ?  The  best  attention 
which  the  writer  of  tliis  article  has  been  able  to 
give  to  the  modem  writers  on  thb  anlgoct,  has  left 
him  with  the  conviction  that  tlie  connection  is  one 
of  their  own  umkijtg.  No  western  writer  larries  the 
Hons  east  of  the  Volga;  no  Chinese  one,  west  of  the 
latitude  of  I.akc  Baikal.  Ncumnnn's  n-ffrences  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  Alans  are  meutioued  by  the 
ChuMse  hiftorians.  The  oontext  ahows  that  they 
are  not.  The  fink,  then,  b  hypothetical  and  nnsa- 
tisfactory. 

It  may  hare  strock  sooe  that  the  whob  «f  the 
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Chinese  eridenee  for  theee  esriy  times  Is  im«Ati;- 
factory, —  unsatijrfactoiy  eren  as  a  general  view. 
But  there  are  sospicioas  detatb  as  welL  Tc^nuoi, 
the  first  Tanjoo  of  the  Huns,  reappears  same  cea» 
turies  later  as  the  first  Khan  of  the  Turk*.  Nra- 
mann  himself  ar(:ue.s  that  the  word  Gan-t&ai  (or 
Antsai)  in  the  Chinese  bsolm  mesaa  Asia,  word  fjr 
word ;  and  that  it  was  a  name  taken  £roRi  the 
western  world.  If  tliis,  why  not  more  ?  Why  not 
the  name  Hm-joP  The  bets  that  are  Ibnd  in  the 
writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  Hun  jo  histnrr.  as 
taken  from  the  Chinese,  are  suspiciously  like  the 
6eb  of  the  Bynwtine  hbtarians;  Tlie  wmm»  m^ 
a-pul  is  (nrrn  as  being  a  Chinese  form  for  Ai^oCov- 
Aos,  a  king  certainly  ooonected  with  Byxantiae,  not 
ioeertafaiiy  with  CliiBese,  histcvy.  It  b  by  no  mens 
certain  that  the  whob  history  of  the  Uun-jo  b 
okler  ^an  the  influence  of  those  Syrian  Christians 
in  China  and  Mongolia,  who  gave  the  MongioliaBs 
their  alphabet,  and  with  it  (perhaps)  a  cofficieai 
inkling  of  the  historr  of  Western  Asia  to  ha  adqtdl 
to  the  antiquities  of  their  own  country. 

But,  granting  thb  Tiew  to  be  BrtiiiiieMe,  aad  thsl 
the  Chuie.se  hi.story 'm  authentic,  we  ma.st  remembet 
that  the  Uuus  of  Attib  were  one  thti^,  the  Whita 
Hona  of  Tmkestan  anodMf;  and  it  maf  he  adiid 
that,  if  some  Huns  or  other  must  be  broQjht 
contact  with  China,  the  case  b  the  straoiger  isr 
thoes  of  Tnrksstaa.  At  the  piinU  mommI,  tha 
Turk  popul.Htions  of  TaikMid  and  Khetcn  beluo;  te 
what  is  called  C/unete  Tartary  ;  whereas,  Wtwesn 
the  Northern  Turks  (Tartaiy)  and  China,  tlie  vast 
tract  of  Mongolia  interrenes. 

Surh  is  a  bketoh  of  the  rMSons  for  disconnectic« 
the  Huns  of  Attik  and  the  Hon- jo  of  ChiuM 
authors.  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ifc  :  CrMsy, 
DfciiivcBattlennfthe  irorW(Chalon>);  IV  Giiirne-., 
IlUUnrt  dee  Huntf  HvamuaXf  Die  Yolker  dee  ismd- 
ichem  Rmulmdt.')  [R.  a  L.1 

HUNXUM,  in  Britain,  the  fiAh  station  aki«  the 
line  of  tlie  Vallum,  beginning  at  Segtdmmm 
( iroliW),  wbsra  the  Mo&  piMea  tlw  Ak  Seli. 
niana  —  a  body  of  troops  probably  named  after 
Hadrian's  empress,  Sabina.  It  coincides  with  the 
present  bcality  of  Bolton,  where  Roman  remain?  aie 
abundant,  and  where,  in  A.D.  1600^ Camden  found  a 
monumental  slab  erectetl  to  the  memory  of .»  ^'l.:wr 
of  the  Ala  Sabiniaoa.  For  a  notice  of  the  exc«valMSi 
made  at  Hunnum  and  its  resiUts,  as  wdl  aa  ftr  tibt 
of  Roman  road,  and  a  bridtre  if.adp  otit  an  older 
Koman  one,  see  Brace's  Jioman  H'aU,  pp.  126» 

141.  [&  a  JLi 

HYAE.V.  [Hyt.k,  No.  2.] 
HYAMl'KIA.  f  Diuj-Hi,  p.  764,  a.1 
HYA'MPOLIS  (ritemeKtt:  ^1*.  ^VapMeAlr^). 
an  ancient  town  of  Phoci.s,  mentioned  by  Homer  (IL 
ii.  521),  and  said  to  have  been  fuoixlcd  by  the 
Hyantes  after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Boeolb 
by  the  CadmeUns.  (Pans.  ix.  35.  §  5;  SCnsK  is. 
p.  424.)  It  was  situated  on  the  road  lK*din^  fjvm 
Ordtomenus  to  Opus  (I'aiis.  /.  c),  and.  &s  it  »toad 
at  the  entiance  a  valley  which  fanned  a  oaa> 
venient  passage  from  Locris  into  Thocis  and  Bon  it:*, 
its  name  frequently  occurs  in  history,  it  was  at 
the  ontnuwe  of  thb  pass  that  the  Phoeaaa  faincd  a 
victory  over  the  Tliessalians.  (Hcrwi.  viii.  2".) 
Hyampolis  was  afterwards  destroyed,  along  with  the 
other  Phodan  towns,  by  the  army  of  Xenes.  (Bmd. 
viii. 33.)  In  ii.  v.  371  .Ta  fni.  in  hi>  march  throoch 
Phocis,  when  he  was  returning  finom  Boeolia  after 
the  battbflfl4Wtn,baiidtohwrttdkettn^«H9. 
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XiT^i^  rh  Wftdanw  (Xen.  JlelL  vi.  4.  §  27),  I 

which  is  snpiKwed  by  some  to  be  the  samo  phuc  as  : 
Cleunoe,  »  village  belonging  to  Ujrampolia.  (I'lut. 
dtVirLlM.f.244i  Valekeo.  od  Bmtd.  vliL  S8.) 
In  11.  c.  347  a  battle  was  fought  near  Hyaiii{ioli9 
between  the  BoeotUna  and  Phocians.  (iiiod.  zvL 
56.)  The  cHj  ie  said  to  h«fe  been  dastnyed  by 
Pliiiip  ;  luit.  as  Paii^anias  states  that  the  ancient 
a^oni,  seuate-hotue,  and  theatre  were  still  remain- 
in  hb  time,  it  most  hate  been  diiefly  (helbrtifl- 
cations  which  were  destroyed  bj  Philip.  At  all 
erenta  it  continued  to  be  an  ltihabite<l  city,  and  m 
mentioned  in  the  Koman  wars  in  Greece.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  18.)  It  was  embellished  by  Hadrian  with  a 
St4».  Pausanias  mentions  also  a  temple  of  Artemis, 
who  was  the  deity  chiefly  worsliippeil  in  the  citv. 
(Pans.  X,  35.  §§6,  7.)  Pliny  (iv.  7.  a.  12)  and 
Ptoli  itiy  (iii.  15.  §  20)  enooaouly  deieiibe  Hiyam- 
poiis  a!>  a  city  of  Boeotia. 

Tlw  ndM  of  Hyampolis  nay  be  Nn  npoo  a 
height  about  fire  minutos  iiortlnvanl  of  tliP  village 
of  VoadkimL  The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortihca- 
tiom  tt  ttaeeaUe^  bat  they  are  mest  eomplele  on  the 
weaiem  side.  The  masonry  is  of  the  third  order, 
Dearly  approaching  to  the  most  regular  kind.  The 
circumference  is  about  three-quarteca  ^  a  mite.  The 
direct  distance  to  this  ruin  from  the  summit  of  Abae 
is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  north-west 
direction.  Below  VogdJidni.  on  the  .side  of  a  steep 
tiank  which  falls  to  the  valley  of  Khuhavo,  a  foun- 
tain  issuing  from  the  rock  is  discharpxi  through 
twoapouts  into  a  stone  rescrroir  of  ancient  construc- 
tion, whidi  atanda  prabably  in  its  flrigtoal  place." 
(Leake.  S'orthern  Greece,  vul.  ii.  pp.  167,  seq.) 

Strabo  relates  (/.  c.)  that  there  was  another  town, 
Minad  Hyampolis,  in  Plioda,  aitnated  en  Puw 

HYANTES  (*Ta*7cs),  are  mentioned  among  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  who  were  driven 

out  of  this  country  by  the  Cadmeians,  whereupon 
they  founded  the  town  of  Hyampolis  in  Phoci.s. 
(I'aus.  i.\.  f).  §  1,  ix.  .35.  §  5;  Strab.  vii.  p.  321,  ix. 
pp.  401.  424,  X.  p.  464.) 

HYBLA  ("T/3Aa:  Kth.  'T^Xawj,  nyl.lensis.  but 
the  adjective  .  form  is  HybUeus),  is  the  name  ot  no 
leas  tian  tbw  cilin  «f  Sidly,  which  are  often  con- 
founded irith  each  other,  and  which  it  is  somstinMS 
very  difflenlt  to  distinguish. 

1.  The  largest  and  meat  eonddetaMs  of  flis  ttwe, 
thence  called  for  distinction's  sake  Ilyhla  Major  or 
Magna  ('T/3Aa  ^  utiCtty,  Steplu  B.;  Pans.  v.  23 
§  6:  on  cmns  'TfiKa  Mf7aAi}:  Eckhd,  vol  i. 
pb  216),  was  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Mount  Aetna,  not  far  from  the  river  Symaethus. 
Hence  it  is  dcscribetl  by  Pausanias  (in  whofc  time 
it  had  ceased  to  be  an  independeiit  city)  a.-^  situated 
in  the  territory  of  Cat  ana  C^**  Karovoif,  /.  c). 
In  like  manner,  we  find  it  noticed  by  Thucydides 
as  a  plaes  between  Catana  and  Oentnripa,  so  that 
the  Athenians,  on  their  return  frnm  an  expoilition  to 
the  latter  city,  ravaged  the  com  fields  of  the  lues* 
aaaaas  and  HyUaeana.  (Thne.  vi.  96).  It  waa 
clearly  a  flhndian  city;  and  henre.  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  ia  mentioned  among  the  other  towns  of 
that  people  in  the  interior  of  the  iafamd  whldi 
•Duestina  sou^rht  to  unite  into  a  common  leacrne,  a 
meaf^ure  to  w  liich  the  Hyblaeans  alone  refused  to 
accede.  (Diod.  xi.  88).  It  is  quite  clear  that,  in 
an  the  Aon  passagea,  the  Aetnaean  llvhl  i  is  the 
one  meant  :  and  it  .seems  pmbidde  tliat  tlio  city  of 
ilybk,  nliich  was  atucked  by  the  Atheoians  bwm 
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after  tht&e  laadbg  in  Sicily  (Thnc.  vi.  62),  but 
without  sticres.<»,  was  no  other,  thotiL'h  Thucydides 
calls  it  liybla  Gelcatis  ("T/8Aa  i}  rcAcaru),  an 
epithet  whkh  Ins  been  generally  snppoaed  to  belong 
to  the  second  city  of  the  name.    (Sec  No.  2.) 

During  the  Second  Punic  War,  Livy  mentions 
Hybk  as  one  of  the  towns  that  wen  indneed  to 
revolt  to  the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.21I,lHit  were 
quickly  recovered  by  the  Bomsil  piaetor  M.  Cor- 
nelias. (LiT.  zivi.  21.)  In  the  tine  of  Cicero  tha 
Hyblenscs  (evidently  the  people  of  the  Aetnaean 
city)  appear  as  a  considerable  munici|jal  commu* 
nity,  with  a  territory  fertile  in  com  (Cic.  V'err.  iii. 
43):  and  Hybla  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
interior  of  Sicily  which  Pomponins  Mela  thinks 
worthy  of  mention.  Its  name  is  also  found  both  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  it  among  the  "  populi  stipen> 
diarii"  of  the  island,  and  in  I'tnleniy.  Ilencc  it  is 
strange  that  Pausanias  appeani  to  speak  of  it  oa 
in  his  time  ntteriy  desolate.  The  passage,  how- 
ever, is  altogether  so  confnsed  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  of  lehicA  HybU  he  is  thera  speaking. 
(MeL  H.  7.  §  16  ;  PHn.  liL  8.a.  14 ;  PtoL  Si.  4. 
§14;  Paus.  v.  23.  §  6.)  Ws  tui  no  hiter  notice 
of  it,  though  an  inscription  of  Chrktian  times  found 
at  Calana  appears  to  refer  to  HybU  aa  still  cadating 
under  its  ancient  name.  (CastdL  /MSflf.  SkiL 
p.  2.53,  no.  42.) 

The  site  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty  :  but  the 
pneitiun  suggested  by  Cluverius,  at  Patemd  (alwiut 
12  miles  frum  Catania'),  is  probable  cnouf^li,  and 
derives  strung  confirmation  firom  the  discovery  in 
that  city  of  an  altar  dedicated  «Vensri  Vtetrfei 
Hyblensi."  (Cluver.  Sicil  p.  235;  Castell.  Num, 
VeL  SidL  p.  36.)  The  difficulty  of  its  detennina* 
tion  arises  imn  oar  anosrtain^  as  to  the  dto  of  tha 
Mighbsoringcity  of  Aetna.  [Asnu.] 
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».  Hybla,  called  by  Stephanoa  "the  Little" 
fiutpi),  and  by  Pausanias  Hybla  Genatis  (tj  rtptd- 
Tif,  Paua,  V.  2S.  §  6),  was  intimately  connected,  • 
if  not  idsntieal,  witti  the  Qreeic  colony  of  Mboaiu, 
which  thence  derive-!  the  name  of  Mkcaija  Ht- 
BUiRA.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  between 
the  diflerent  aceooila  of  the  ibondatioo  of  that 
colony  [MEOARA],bat  all  agree  that  it  was  founded 
in  the  territory,  if  not  exactly  on  the  site,  of  tha 
Sicnlian  town  of  HybUi.  (Thuc.  vL  4 ;  Stiab. 
p.  267;  Scymn.  Ch.  277;  Senr.  ad  Vhrg.  EcL 
i.  55.)  Mcgara  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  of  Syracuso 
after  it  bad  subsisted  245  years,  and  its  inhabitants 
expelled  or  remored  elsewhere.  (Thuc  I.  c.)  Its 
territory  w.ts  naturally  incorporated  with  that  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  site  of  the  city  itself  appars  to 
have  remained  desdato  till  the  Athenian  expoditi'  n 
to  Sicilv,  n.  r.  41.'),  when  we  find  Lamachu.s  judi- 
ciously proposing  to  occupy  it  as  the  naval  station 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  (Thne.  tI.  49.)  Bnt  this 
advice  was  overruled,  and  the  next  sjirinp  the  Syra- 
cnsans  erecteil  a  foit  for  the  protection  of  the  site, 
which  the  Athenians  repeatedly  atlaeksd,  but  witll- 
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OQt  success.  (Id.  vi.  75.  94.)  After  tliis  wc  hear 
notbin);  more  either  of  Megani  or  UjbU  until  the 
Second  Punic  War,  wImo  tbe  tamrnt  b  mentioned 
M  a  imall  town  which  was  occapied  bj  the  Syra- 
caoans  diirint;  their  boKtile  operations  against  Mar- 
cellus,  and  was  in  comtcqnenco  taken  hj  assault, 
plundered,  and  dc>troyed  by  that  general,  n.  C.  214. 
(Liv.  xxiT.  30,  35.)  A  small  town  seems,  however, 
to  have  again  grown  up  upon  the  site:  Cicero 
Botieet  it  under  the  name  of  M^aris,  but  calls  it 
only  "  a  place**  near  Syracuse,  without  indicating 
tluU  it  was  a  town ;  but  both  lleia  and  Plin/  dis- 
tinctly call  it  each.  Ferr.  t.  95 ;  PHn.  lU. 
8.  8.  14  ;  Mcl.  ii.  7.  §  16.)  Strabo,  on  the  oiher 
hand,  sajs  that  the  city  of  M^^ara  no  Icmger  existed, 
bat  the  name  of  HybU  still  noMined:  rad  ntnan- 
nias  speaks  of  the  latter  as  a  village  in  the  territory 
of  Catiina.  (Strab.  yi.  p.  267  ;  Pau.s.  v.  23.  §  6.) 
The  inference  which  we  may  probably  draw  Irom 
these  contradictory  statements  thnt  there  was  a 
small  place  on  the  »\nA  which  was  sometimes  known 
as  Megara,  soinetiiiio!;  as  Hybla.  The  latter  name, 
M  StnrilO  tells  ns,  still  retained  some  celebrity  frm 
tht  ftme  of  the  Hyblnean  honey,  which  was  pro- 
doMd  on  the  neigbboohng  hills,  and  the  praises  of 
winch  are  mw  fagr the  Lntin  poeti.  (Stnb.  Lc} 
Virg.  Eel.  i.  |5,  Tii.  37  ;  Ovid,  Tritt.  v.  18.  SS, 
£x.  PonL  ir.  15.  10  ;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  199.) 

Pnoaaiuas  appears  to  apply  to  thia  Hybla  the 
apfthet  of  Gereatis  (r«p€aTij),  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  the  same  word  with  the  rcAcany  of  Thu- 
Cfdides  (vi.  63),  though  (as  already  obserred)  the 
latter  author  seems  to  give  the  name  totiiaAst» 
naean  Ilybla;  the  circumstances  of  the  rampnipn 
rendering  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Megaraeon 
Hjrbla  can  be  there  meant,  even  if  there  was  any 
such  place  then  in  exi>tence.  Hut  Stephanns  also 
gives  the  name  of  Galeotae  to  the  citizens  of  Megara 
Hyblaea  Cr$km  «  luKf^  ^  at  w9»Srm  T/Mm 
FoAfwrai  Mf^apm,  Steph.  B.  r.  "T$\a):  and 
titeee  Galeotae  are  noticed  by  Cicero,  on  the  aatlMK 
rity  of  PhUiatos,  aa  oeleliiBted  fbr  thefar  ddll  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  20),  a 
quality  which  Paosanias  exi^reasly  ascribes,  on  the 
$ame  authority,  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Hybla  Gereatis. 
(Paus.  V.  23.  §  6.)  We  seem,  therefore,  compelled 
to  admit  that  these  Galeotae  were  the  native  or 
Siculian  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  whidi  Megara 
was  founded  :  and  it  seems  at  least  highly  probable 
that  there  always  existed  a  Siculian  town  of  Hybla, 
distinct  from  the  Greek  city  of  Megara,  thi>ugh  of 
«mna  dependent  npon  dw  InHv  m  the  days  of  its 
piiwer.  Hut  tlie  ])a.ssatre  of  Pausanias  as  it  stands, 
is  so  confused  (if  not  corrupt)  that  it  is  difficult  to 
rdy  on  it :  and  he  htmaelf  admits  the  oonfiirion  that 
frequently  existed  between  the  two  cities  of  the 
name,  and  which  prevented  him  from  jaxnouncing 
positirely  whidi  of  then  it  waa  that  had  dadioalad 
offerings  at  Olympia.  (Fana.  /.  c.) 

The  site  of  the  Megarsean  HybU  appars  to  be 
flfarly  li.xed  near  the  mouth  of  the  httle  river 
Cantaro,  the  ancient  AUibus,  a  small  stream  flowing 
into  the  Sinus  Mefrarensis:  a  short  distance  from 
its  right  bank,  Fazello  describes  the  ruins  of  a  con- 
ddaraUa  town  as  visible  in  Ids  day,  but  in  D'Orville's 
time  tliera  remained  onlv  very  sUpht  and  unccrt.iin 
vestiges.  (Fazell.  de  Jieb  Sic.  iii.  4.  p.  159  ;  D'Or- 
ville,  Siaua,  p,  17S.>  Clnverins  fcUows  Fatello  to 
reirariling  these  as  the  remains  of  the  Greek  colony 
of  Megara,  but  there  seems  much  reason  to  suppoM 
that  that  dl^  was  ^^tnated  maeir  to  the  modem 
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Agotta.  [Meoaba.]  The  nd^IiboQriu?  HBv||i 
of  MtUW  is  supposed  by  local  writers  to  iwe  d»> 
rived  its  name  from  tlie  honey  of  the  Hybhwi  Ub^ 

in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  Htoalsd. 

3.  The  third  city  of  the  name,  called  by  StefJw- 
nus  "  the  Less  "  ("T^Ao  ri  ixirrtevy,  and  snmajn^d 
Hkra  or  Ukraea  ("Hpo,  'Hpcua),  is  mnch  tL« 
least  known  of  the  three.  No  allusion  to  it  is  foci&d 
in  Pausanias,  where  he  b  diTti"g^Hb'"g  the  other 
two  cities  ef  the  nanie^  ler  in  any  «(  the  feagn- 
phers  :  hut  we  fir.d  in  the  Itineraries  a  town 
HybU,  pUced  on  the  Uoe  of  ruad  from  Syracaae  to 
Agrigentum,  whldi  Is  oeftainly  dBsltiiet  from  \tA 
the  pn'cetlinc:.  anil  r.m  thcn-fure  he  no  other  *.;_. 
the  third  Uybia  of  Stepbauus.  It  was  aitnaicd, 
aeoording  In  the  Rhimriea,  18  nrileB  fnm  Aeae 
{FoioKmilo),  on  the  road  to  Agriufntum.  bat  its 
precise  site  has  not  been  identified.  ( I  tin.  Ant  p.  S9: 
Tab.  PeuL).  A  passage  in  which  Cicero  Fj^-aks 
a  town  called  Hera,  in  Sialj  (ad  .<ltt.iL  1 .  §  5),  has 
been  thought  to  reftr  to  this  townj  hot  the  icadipg 
is  very  doubtful. 

The  circumstance  that  there  wtn  m  BMBy  tons 
called  HybU  in  Sicily  probably  am«e  from  the  fMt 
mentiooeid  by  Pausanias,  that  there  was  a  Isesl 
dhrfnhy  of  the  mmm.  (Pans.  ▼.  93.  §  6.)  [E.H^] 

HY'CCARA  or  HY'CARA  CTkkcl^^.  Tboc; 
*T«^  Diod.,  Stcjih.  B. :  £tk.  Tico^vs,  U.>,  a 
small  town  on  the  N.  eeast  of  Sicily  between  Pa- 
normns  and  the  port  of  SifeMft.  Tlncydides  tdb 
us  it  was  a  Stcanian  town;  and  it  appcsrs  to  have 
been  independent  of,  and  on  hostile  terms  with,  tiie 
neighbouring  city  of  Selesta.  Hence,  daring  the 
Athenian  expe<1ition  to  Sicily,  n.r.  415.  Nicias,  as 
he  was  proceeding  with  the  fleet  along  the  N.  coast 
of  the  isbnd,  Isnded  st  Hyccara,  whitdi  h*  took  ani 
pluntiercd,  and  afterwards  made  it  over  to  tlie 
Segestans.  (Thuc.  vi  62;  Diod.  xiiL  6.}  Tbe 
AUieniaaa  are  said  to  have  naliaed  100  tatosts  by 
the  booty  thus  acquired  :  among  the  captives  taken 
on  this  occasion  was  the  celebrated  ooorteaan  Lais 
then  a  mere  child,  who  was  camcd  to  Ootinth  and 
there  so]d  as  a  slave.  ( PI ut.  iVic.  15,  Aleib.^', 
Athen.  xiiL  p.  589 ;  Paus.  ii.  2.  §  5 ;  Steph.  B. 
$.v.  'Ticopa ;  SchoL  m  Aristoph.  PhU.  179.)  Ke 
subseqttent  notice  of  Ilyccara  is  found  in  liialary:  it 
probably  continued  to  be  but  a  small  place,  and  s 
mere  dej»endcncy  of  Segesta  or  i'anonnus  :  but  it 
did  not  cease  to  exUt,  f«ir  its  name  reappears  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (pp.  91,  97),  which  plarts  it 
M.  P.  from  Panormus,  proceeding  aloog  the  ooabt  t» 
the  westward.  This  diatanoe  eoinddea  wilii  a  pbei 
called  Mnro  di  Carini,  when*,  accrnlin^  to  Faztllx 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  visible  in  liis 
time.  The  modem  tnwn  of  Cmitd  (the  naaw 
which  is  probably  derived  fiom  that  of  Hyccan) 
lias  been  removed  to  «  ^stmoe  of  three  miles 
hdaad.  (FaaelL  cb  iSsli  5li&  viL  6 ;  Clnver.  SicSL 
p.  272.)  [tLH.B.J 

UYDASPES  ('TJd-mjt.  Strab.  xv.  p.  6Sf>;  Piiiw 
vi.  20.  8.  23 ;  MeU,  iii.  7.  6  ;  Curt,  iv.  5 ;  l>i.«. 
Perieg.  V.  1139),  one  of  the  princi}«l  rivers  of  that 
part  of  India  called  the  Panjab.  It  rij*s  in  the 
north-western  Uimdleh  mountains  in  A'asibwsr,  and, 
after  fknrmg  nearly  &,  fUb  mto  the  Aeanaa  « 
Chenith.  Its  Sanscrit  name  wxs  VitnsUi,  whi^  is 
probably  preserved  in  thai  of  one  of  it£  modrni  tilli^ 
of  the  imr  of  BtluU,  Its  present  most  nanal  aane 
is  Jelunu  It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  river  tfut 
Alexander  built  his  fleet  of  timber  which  he  prorurui 
firom  the  UontoB  Emodi  (wcsten  Bimikk)  (Scnk 
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XT.  f.  698).  and  fni^ht  the  pmnt  battle  with  Poras, 
founding,  iilUT  its  succcif*t"ul  temniiiAtinn,  two  cities 
in  oammenwration  of  it, — Nicaea  (now  BeAvt  f )  and 
Burrplialx    (Arrian,  Annb.  v.  19.)    Arrian  nv 
marks  that  the  Ujrdaspeo,  on  tlowing  into  tbe  Accsines, 
Wt  ita  ihum;  bat  that  tbe  AoesioM,  after  receiTing 
tlio  Hydniotes,  preserved  its  title  unchnnir<-<i  (vi.  14; 
Curt.  is.  4)»   The  river  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ddcnd  CM  of  gmt  tiab  bjr  tbe  luitorUaH  of  Alex- 
ander's invasion,  as  it  is  stated  th.at  Alexander  saw 
crocodiles  on  its  bank*.  (Stntb.  zr.  p.  696.)  Alaiij 
wonderfnl  stories  seem  to  hsTO  been  leitleil  abent  it 
l)V  the  poets,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  ^'fabulosus 
li  Vila  1-  s  "  ( Conn.  i.  22.  8).    Virgil  oallfl  it  "  Mc- 
tius  lijdaspes"  (^Georff.  iv.  211),  using  Bledus  in 
tho  general  sense  of  eastern.    Ptolcroj  onQs  it  Bi- 
diupes  (BiBimrns,  rii.  1.  26).  which  is  nearer  to  its 
native  name  than  the  more  common  Gre«ik  appei- 
btfcNi.  [V.J 

IIYDATA  (*T8oTo,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  9),  n  town  in 
iMcia,  wkiich  has  been  identitied  with  Kurte  Ard- 
atkuA  in  WtameUa.  (Koppen,  JVM*,  mm  Mgm 
in  Ungam,  SkkMr^  b^UKcken  Alt.,  Wien, 
1823,  p.  19.)  £E.  It.  J.] 

HYUE,  a  town  ef  tneertab  rite,  en  the  fhmtier 
between  Cappadocin  mA  Galatia.  (Plin.  t.  25 ;  Hie- 
socl.  p.  675 :  Concil  Chalced.  p.  526.)    [L.  &] 

UYDISSA  (^'ritatra),  a  small  town  fai  Caria, 
respecting  the  site  of  which  nothing  is  known,  ex- 
cept th.at  it  was  Bituated  <>n  tlie  east  of  Mylassa. 
(l*tol.  V.  2.  S  20:  Steph.  ii.  *.  v.  "Tduraos;  I'lin.  v 
».)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA  ('T8/>a),  a  promontory  on  the  south  of 
tbe  gulf  of  Klaea  in  Aeulis,  funning  the  i»uutb-wes- 
tcni  coHMrof  tiwlnft  ud  now  called  C«p«  Fokia. 
(Strab.  siiL  p.  6n{  Ptol.  r.  2.  §  6.)  [U 
HYDRA.  [AmiUA,  p.  64,  a.] 
HYDRAMUM  (•T«paM«»',  8ta^a»m.\  'nprnftta, 
Steph.  B.:  JClh.  'rSpofutis),  a  city  of  Crete,  which 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  places  at  100  stadia  to  the 
E.  of  Amphimatrium.  There  ean  be  no  donbt  but 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  niotlern  Sfakian  village 
of  Dhrdmiii,  situated  in  the  fertile  little  plain  run- 
ning between  the  mountains  and  the  hluire  along  the 
bay  of  Amphimalla.  (Pashley,  Trav.  v.-I.  i.  p.  72; 
Hock.  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  HO.'),  414.)      [  K.  U.  J.] 

UYDRAO'T£S  ('TV«Mrnj»,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  8, 
19, 14,  M  «.  9),  a  rim  of  tbe  P<mj6b,  which  flows 
nearly  SW.  frr-tn  the  lower  chain  of  tlie  wmtem 
HimdUk  mountains  till  it  joins  the  Acesines  (CAe- 
Ita  Snaerit  naaw  la  FramM^  wMeh  has 
been  slightly  modified  into  its  present  appellittion  of 
the  Jiaci.  Acoordu3g  to  Arrian^  the  river  joined  the 
Acesines  in  tbe  ierritoiy  of  tbe  Cambistholi,  after 
baving  already  received  as  tributaries  the  IIypha»is 
(now  Vtpdga),  the  Soranges,  and  the  Neudrus.  (fttd. 
C.  4.)  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  the  Hyphasis 
fidb  falto  the  Acesines  somewhat  below  the  fly- 
jjnolii-  Strabo  calls  this  river  liyarotU  ("Tapwrts, 
ZV.  ^  694 — 697),  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
to  tba  §ttm  9lt  tbe  native  luune.  Curtius,  on  the 
Otbar  b«Bd,  writes  Hydniotes  (ix.  1.  §  l.'l).  Ptolemy 
anflH  of  n  rivor  be  calU  the  Adhs  or  Buadris, 
wbiob  it  pnbaUjtiM  now  atream  (vii.  1.  26, 

[V] 

HYDREA  i'rSf^i  Eth.  'tysdntf;  JJgdra),  a 
ainall  island  off  tbe  ooait  of  Heiiiiionb  and  Ttoo> 
aaaia.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hennione,  \rho  ptre  the  island  to  the  Samian  exiles 
instead  of  money,  and  the  Utter  pawned  it  to  the 
TfoaicBiaiii.  (Uoaat  of,  Skgfk.     a  «{  Band. 
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iii.  J)9;  PnTi-^.  ii.  34.  §  9.)  Hydrea,  vrhich  Is  ran-ly 
mentioned  in  antiipiity,  became  in  ino<liTn  times  the 
head-quarters  of  Grecian  oommerco  and  the  cradle 
of  modem  Grecian  freedom.  Although  Hydra  is 
only  a  few  miles  in  circumference,  so  rocky  as 
scarcely  to  yidd  tba  eommen  v«galabl«a,  and  widi 
no  w.Tter  except  what  U  collected  in  cisterns,  it 
attained  by  its  commerce  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  pro»})eri'ty.  Befbra  tbe  Gi«ok  rerolntkm  it  had 
a  wealthy  j)opulation  of  more  than  25.000  aoolli 
and  upwards  of  300  trading  vesseU.  But  tha  kHM 
which  the  Hydriotes  experienced  gave  a  bloir  to 
their  prosperity  from  which  they  have  never  re- 
covered. (Holland.  TrareU,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  2nd  ed.; 
Boblaye,  Ktcherchet,  (fc.  p.  63 ;  Leake,  Pelopon- 
nuiaea,  S84,  aoq.;  CortiiiB,  Pdopommot,  voL  fi. 
p.  456  ) 

HYDBE'LA  ("TSpijAa),  a  town  in  Curia,  said  to 
bato  been  founded  by  Hydrelna,  eoe  of  three  bro- 
thers who  emicrated  from  Sparta.  (Strab.  xir.  p. 
650;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Liv.  xxxviL  56.)  The  Hjf- 
AwKtoa,  no  donbt  tbe  people  of  Hydreh  (?Bn. 

29),  belonged  to  the  conventus  nf  Cilnrn.  [L.  S.] 
UYDRIACUS  ('TSpuu«^s),  a  small  stream  whidi 
ran  into  tbe  sea  aloog  tba  ooaat  of  CMioaia,  wUch 
is  mentioned  by  name  bgr  Maidaa  (p>  S2)  and 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  8).  [V.] 

HYDRUNTUM,  called  in  Oredc  and  somethnea 
also  in  Utin  HYDRUS  (ytptm-.  Eth.  'TSpo^wt; 
Hydruntinus,  but  an  inscription  has  Hudrentinus: 
Otranto),  a  city  of  Calabria,  on  tiie  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  a  port  of  considerable  importance,  fur 
which  it  was  indebte<l  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  the  coast  of  Greece, 
tbe  passi^  bofaig  aborteroren  than  that  fl«n  Bmn- 
dusintn.  (Cic.  n<l  Att.  xv.  21.)  We  have  very  little 
information  as  to  its  early  history ;  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable tbat  it  was  a  Chvek  city,  or  at  least  bad  re- 
ceived a  Greek  culony,  though  the  tradition  related 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  («.  v.  Blcmif),  which 
represented  it  as  founded  by  Cretans,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  lq;ends  which  ascribed  a  Cretan 
origin  to  the  Siillentines  and  Messapians,  rather  than 
to  any  hutorical  Greek  colony.    But  Scylax  dis- 
tinctly notices  "  the  port  of  Hydrus,"  in  a  passage 
where  he  i."*  speaking  only  of  Greek  towns  (Scyl. 
p.  5.  §  14);  and  though  he  there  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  not  an  indsfiendent  dly  fiko  Metapontnm  or 
Tarentum,  he  elM  where  (p.  11.  §  27)  calls  it  irSKit 
iv  rp  'lawvyif.  hence  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
it  waaattbaiktimameralya  depenmncyof  TarBntum. 
Nor  do  we  hear  anything;  of  Ilydrantum  for  some  time 
after  it  bad  fiUlen,  vritb  the  rest  of  tba  Ifoaauan  pen- 
insula, nndar  tiie  Roman  yoke;  tbo  eatabBshment  of 
the  Roman  colony  at  Brundusium  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  that  port  having,  doubtless,  tended  to 
throw  Hydruntum  into  the  shade.    But  as  early  as 
B.  C.  191  we  find  that  it  was  a  coatomary  plaoa  of 
landing  in  Italy,  for  thoee  who  came  from  Greece 
and  crossed  over  from  Corey ra(Liv.  xxxvi.  21);  and 
this  probably  continued  to  be  a  route  much  ft«- 
quented,  while  Brundusium  was  the  point  of  com- 
mnnicatkm  with  ApoUonia  and  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
CieeR»,boirever,  recognises  tbe  fcet,  tbat  the  shortest 
pft.s.<vaee  from  Italy  to  the  Opposite  coast  was  from 
Hydruntum,  whk^h  for  tbat  veasoo  he  himself  seema 
to  bavo  preferred  to  Brandnsion;  tiiongh  Pliny  tdla 
us  that  the  latter  route,  tlmufrh  longer,  was  the 
safer  of  the  two.    (Cic.  ad  AtL  xt.  21,  xtL  6,  ad 
Fam.  zvL  9  ;  Plin.  ui.  11.  a.  16.)  All  tba  an- 
dtBt  gwf^jbm  BMOliflft  H^ilronlHin  as  ritnafad ' 
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at  the  mouth  or  eotraoce  of  the  Adriatic:  Pllnj 
ttotM  the  width  «r  Um  atnUt  which  gqantod  H  from 

the  o[ifj.xsite  coast  near  Apollonia  at  50  M.  P.,  which 
i«  just  about  tha  truth;  aud  this  accords  alM  with 
Simbofli  statement,  that  It  was  400  stadb  (60  M.  P.) 

finom  Hydnintum  to  the  island  of  Samn  near  the 
Acroceraunian  Promontory.  Pliny  adds  a  stnuge 
story,  that  Pyrrhos  had  at  one  time  formed  the 
project  of  clusing  up  the  passai^e  with  a  hnil;:;e  of 
boats,  and  that  the  same  idea  had  been  taken  up 
at  a  later  time  by  M.  Varro,  in  the  war  a^'aiiist  liie 
pirates.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16  ;  Strab.  vl  p.  281; 
ilel.  ii.  4.  §  7  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  14  )  Strata  sj^aks 
of  UrdruDtum  as  in  his  time  but  a  small  place 
(wataxm,  L  e.);  bat  it  eewni  to  have  risen  into  a 
eonsiderahle  n)iinici[>;il  town  tinder  the  Roman  em- 
pire (Orell.  Jtucr.  2:»70  \  Uh.  CoL  ^  262),  and 
incrHUMd  gradually  in  mipovtanoe  ee  BfundwiQm 
declined,  [Biu  nih'sium.]  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  appears  to  bare  become  Uie  usual  place 
of  passa^re,  not  only  to  Gteeoe,  but  to  Apollonia, 
Dyrrhacbium,  and  thence  to  Constantinople;  so 
tlint  the  Itineraries  all  give  the  routes  of  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  the  Ea&t  upon  this 
suppntution.  {I tin.  Ant  pp.  115,  323,  329;  /bin. 
Marit.  p.  489  ;  Itin.  Ifltr.  p.  609.)  The  Ramc 
state  of  tilings  continued  ai&o  after  tho  full  of  the 
Weatam  Empira :  heooe,  daring  the  wan  «f  the 
Cklthiwith  Belisarius  and  N:ir><o«,  UrdnuitiiMi  as- 
an  importance  rery  ditferent  from  what  it 
in  lli«nan  tinm    (Procop.  B.  V.  I  1, 

A  G.  iii.  30,  &c,  wlNn  the  name  is  mrrnptly 
written  Apvovs.)  It  was  one  of  the  last  cities  in  the 
S.  of  Italy  whidi  ranahied  in  the  hands  of  the 

Greek  cmperoRs,  from  whom  it  was  not  finally 
wrested  till  the  1 1th  century.  The  modern  town  of 
Otranto  ii  a  poor  decayed  pUcc,  though  still  theiee 
of  a  bishop:  it  waa  taken  and  plundered  in  1480 
by  the  Turk-*;  a  calamity  which  it  has  never  re- 
covered. Galatcu,  a  lix-ul  historian,  who  saw  it  pro- 
vions  to  that  event,  deiicribes  it  as  then  aflmiidiing 
and  populous  place,  thoupli,  like  Taranto,  occupying 
rally  the  citadel  or  arx  of  the  ancient  city :  the 
dreutt  of  the  aneient  walb  ooold  be  diatfaietljr  traced, 
inclosin;^  a  5{>Aot'  of  11  stadia,  ATi-i  firtifioj  wiMi 
towers;  but,  be  adds,  "  all  this  is  now  levelled  with 
the  frtmnd.'*  Reeent  tmveRen  have  fband  no  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  but  the  jwivcment  of  the  Via 
Tn^jana,  and  some  marble  columns  and  mosaic 
pavements  in  the  present  cathedraL  A  mined 
cbnreh  of  St.  Nicholas  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple.  (Galateo,  de  Situ  /a* 
j^giae,  pp.  47 — 50 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 10, 1 1 1 ; 
Craven,  TrurcAf.  pp.  142— 144.)  TlKngh  in  tach 
a  decayed  conditi m,  Otranto  still  cives  name  to  the 
{■rovinoe,  which  is  known  as  the  Terra  di  Otranto^ 
and  factades  tlie  whole  ef  the  lapygfan  or  Calahrian 
peninsula. 

The  Uttle  river  Idro,  the  slugeish  waters  of 
whieh  enter  the  barbonr  of  OVramoTIi  ovidantlj  the 

stream  called  in  ancient  times  the  Hydras,  wImss 
name  has  been  pneserved  to  os  in  a  line  of  Lacan 
(v.  375).  [B.  H.  B.] 

H  Y  DRUSSA  (*T8f»ova<ra),  «n  ishmd  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  now  called  Pnuonin.  (Stnb.  iz. 
p.  398;  Leake,  Dfmi  of  Attica,  p.  56.) 

HYELE.  [Vi:uA.] 

HYETTU.S  ('T7rrT($j  :  Eth.  'Tirrrm),  a  villajje 
of  Uoeotia,  suid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive 
Hyettus,  contained  in  tlie  time  of  Pausanias  a  temple 
4f  Aade^ni^  ftn^iuntad  bj  the  sick  fat  the  oars  of 


inxE. 

their  diseases,  when:  the  deity  continaed  to  be  ««• 
shipped  in  the ftmef  a  mdostana.  Pmmmaimmn 

tli-it  Olmont^  was  situated  12  stadia  to  thr  'eft  J 
Copae,  and  Uyetttu  7  stadia  from  OlaMoeo.  i'^cch- 
h.initner  pboes  (Nmones  on  the  small  ishnd  of  TVdb> 
Yani  in  the  lake  Copais,  and  Hyettus  at  Strurilixa 
tlie  west  this  island,  where  some  anciaii  ruins  sn 
found  on  a  small  liill  jutting  out  into  the  laka. 
(Pans.  ix.  24.  §  3,  ix.  36.  §  6 ;  Scofk.  A.  Ik 
Forchhammer,  HtUmika,  p.  ITS.) 

HYGHES  ('Typ«:t,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  13),  a  pUoe 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Fklns  Masolia  brt«*Tti  the 
rivers  Lycus  and  Pontes.  [E.  11.  .1.] 

UYLA,  a  port  at  the  head  of  the  bay  <£  SHioaoA, 
in  Oaria.  (nmp.  liela,  L  16  ;  Plin.  29,  whm 
some  read  l/yda.)  ^L.  S-] 

UYLA£A  (  TAolii,  'Tkhi,  Steph.  B.\  Um  uaia- 
Sttla  which  Bee  to  the  m  cf  tWkn,  ftoned  fcf 
the  lower  part  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  Euiiae,  the 
gulf  of  Caixanitis,  and  the  river  Hrpacyris,  whirii 
flows  through  it.  Acoordmg  to  Evro^m  (ir.  9, 18, 
54, 76),  it  is  a  woody  region  lying  to  the  E.  of  the 
Borypthenes  (Dnieper),  of  which  Pliny  rx-ahm 
mention:  "  Inde  silvestris  regio,  Hvlacuin  ujuv,  «jaa 
alluitur,  cognominavit "  (iv.  12).  It  would  seem  Is 
be  indicated  hv  I'omponius  Mela:  "  Hypacaris  jw 
Nomadas  evolvitur,  Stlvae  deinde  sunt,  qoas  maxi- 
mas  hae  tcme  femnt"  (ii.  1.  $  49:  esnpk.  ScynL 
Fr.  105;  Anon.  Pin'pl  ]>.  3). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  there  remain  anj  tOBM 
of  tlus  woodland.  Some  old  maps  pi  Leant  the  nsms 
of  tho  niirk  Foro-t  in  tlic  very  same  plarr;  an>J  !hi» 
may  have  had  a  much  wider  extent  in  eariier  times. 
Firam  the  conmmnieataons  of  several  tnvellen,  hew- 
ever,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  wood  now,  althoo^ 
the  fact  of  its  having  once  existed  is  preserved  in 
the  popular  traditions  of  the  country;  nor  doe 
the  woody  oonntry  occur  till  the  banks  of  the 
river  Don  are  reachi'd.  (  Heeren,  Jd^ttu^  vol.  L  pt.  ^ 
p.  272;  trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.)  It  has  been  identifiid 
with  the  great  plain  of  Jaiiboylouk  in  tlie  steppe  of 
the  Nogou.  (Rennell,  Geog.  of  IJerod.  vol.  i.  p.  83; 
Potockl,  Vojiagt  datu  Us  Uteps  iAahroLhem^  voL  L 
p^l79{Killer,  MfakArieadLdsA.  Alsmk  veLz. 
p.  6.^5 :  Knhl.  Swi  Ru$shnd.  vol.  i.  p.  75  )  [E.BJ.] 

HYLAJilHUS  or  UYLA£TUS  fTAiu^s  or 
*TXaires),  a  river  in  Loeris  OaoBs,  flowing  thiw^lt 
Locris  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Aetolia  into  tlM 
Corinthian  gnlf.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  inodera 
McmAy  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Hyle,  a 
town  in  Pbocis  mentioned  by  Stepbanus  B.  (1 
arch.  67 ;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.  "TAtj  ;  Leake,  Nc 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  619.)    [Hyle,  No,  2.1 

HYLE  ("TAT,:  Kth.  TAsISm).  1.  An 
town  in  B«*\)tia,  sitiuiteil  upon  the  lalce  Hylifa. 
which  derived  its  name  from  this  place.  (Hon.  JL 
il  500^  700.  viL  891;  8tnL  ix.  ppi  407,  400; 
Nonn.  Dionifs.  xiil.  G6;  Plin  iv.  7.  s.  1*2;  Steph.  B. 
t.  V.)  Moschus,  who  caUs  the  town  Uyiac,  sneaks 
of  it  as  if  he  seemed  to  bdieve  that  it  was  the  nntiv* 
place  of  Pindar  (Tllyiapov  ov  xodtorrt  r6<Tor  Bow- 
rli^s^TAMf  Moach.  ilL  89);  bat  this  is  in  oppositkn 
to  another  ancient  anthoritiM.  The  site  of  Hyk  ia 
uncertain,  and  is  variously  placed  bj  modem  aatho> 
rities.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  represented  by  tbe 
PaU6ka$tro  on  the  height  between  the  Dorthem  cod 
of  the  lake  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Pale*.  UlridK 
places  it  at  the  southorn  end  of  the  lake.  re.ir  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ismenus.  (Leake,  Aur(Aem 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  |l.318}  Ulri^r 
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2.  A  town  in  l/ocris  Ozolis,  mpntionwl  by  Stcj  lia- 
nns  B.  («.  V.  "TAi}),  from  which  the  river  U/laethus 
pwlui|it  iMvid  ila  bmim.  Tfawjpdite  (Hi.  101) 
apoaks  of  n  Locrian  people  named  Hyaki  ("Taloi), 
which  Dame  Leakt  sttppaws  to  be  a  corrujpdoii  of 
Hylad;  but  tlie  dijMlfaii  to thk  bypcithflris  it  Out 
Stephanus,  who  mentions  Hjle  as  a  Locnan  town, 
also  •peak*  of  Hjsm  as  a  Locrian  town,  giving 
HyMU  M  thtir  eUnue  name,  whenoe  w«  nuiy  infer 
that  he  dutingnished  between  the  two  towns.  (Steph. 
B.  «.  r.  'Takj  oomp.  L«ke|  Nortimm  GrMee,  rvL 
ii.  p.  615  ) 

HYLE  (*Y\ii),  a  town  of  Crprus  whiDM  Apollo 
was  called  Hylett»s.  (Stcph.  B.  s.  v.) 

UYLIAS  (  TAks),  a  river  on  the  £.  coast  of 
Bnittina«  BMBlioiMd  only  bf  TliwTdidio  (vH.  35), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  brtween 
Thorii  and  CroUma,  and  apparentlj  formed  the 
noftlMni  boondaiy  oTtho  tanitoiy  «f  tho  kttor  city. 
It  is  supposed  by  Swinburne  to  be  the  Acqvanile, 
while  BomaneUi  would  identifj  it  with  the  Calonato, 
lictlo  mtn  than  a  mile  farther  W.:  the  Fummiat, 
m  more  considerable  stream,  about  10  miles  nearer 
Crtitona,  has  perhaps  a  better  claim  than  either. 
(Swinburrjc,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  309  ;  Itumanelli,  vol. 
i.p.221.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HY'LICA  LACUS.    [BoEom,  p^413|  hrl 

HY'LICUS.  [Trokzkh.] 

HYLLI,  UYLLINL  [Illtbicum.] 

HYLLUS  ("TAXoj).  a  tributary  of  tho  rivrr 
Hennas,  in  Lydia,  flowing  into  it  from  the  north. 
<Haii.  XB.  sn  I  Bend.  L  90;  PUn.  t.  91.)  In 
th«  time  of  Slnibo(siiL  pi  8S6}thb  iher  was  calkHl 
*  Pkrsgim.  I L.  S.1 

HYLOTHAGI  (yko^^.  Died.  iH  24;  Arrnn, 
PeripL  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  2),  were  one  of  the  nomerous 
and  obscure  tribes  of  Aethioptans  who  derived  their 
appellations,  with  the  Greeks  at  loa.>>t,  from  their 
modes  of  living  and  diet.  The  H  vlophatri.  or  eaters 
of  bwH  h-mast,  or  periltps  dates  antl  fruit  {r<>noralIy, 
dwell  on  either  bank  of  the  Astaboras  or  Wliite  Nile. 
The  fihangilke  oocnpj  these  district!  at  the  preeent 
day,  and  are  scarrely  less  uncivili.sed.  The  account 
of  the  Uylophagi  in  Diodoms  ((.  c)  is,  however, 
faaidiy  cradible,  and  eeano  to  be  fininded  upon 

rumours  of  tho  ourang-outan.  Arrnrdinr:  to  him, 
ttie  Ujlophagi  fed  in  the  summer  upon  fruits,  in 
winter  npm  the  Vng  nnk  %iwm  of  die  rhrar* 
meadowa,  apnng  from  tree  to  tree  like  birds  or  apes, 
went  perfectly  naked,  were  armed  with  clubs,  and 
had  their  females  in  common.  The  most  curious 
fiact  in  his  story  is  the  liability  of  the  Hylophagi  to 
cataract  (yXavKwfiara)  on  their  eyes,  which,  by 
preventing  them  from  climbing,  caused  the  majority 
of  the  race  to  die  of  hunger.  [W.  B.  DlI 

HYMETTUS.    [AmcA,  p.  322,  b.] 

HYPACYKIS  FL.  [Cabcixa.] 

HTPAEA.  [SrovcHAOBS.] 

IIYPAEPA  (ra'Tiraiira),  a  Mn  ill  town  in  Ly- 
dia,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Tmolus,  according 
tolteTah.Frat,^nilBift«nEplieint.  Tfaere,as 
in  some  other  towns  of  A»ia  Minor,  the  Persian  wnr- 
ahip  of  fire  was  introduced  daring  the  time  when  tiie 
country  was  under  Persian  supremacy.  (Strab.  xiii. 
pi  687;  Pt«l.  V.  2.  §  16;  Ov.  MeL  vi.  13,  xi.  l.W; 
Plin.  V.  .31 ;  Paus.  v.  27.  §  5;  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  hh.) 
The  town  appears  to  have  continued  to  exi^t  till  a 
lata  period  of  the  empire,  as  we  possess  coins  of  it 
as  late  as  the  time  of  (lonliaii.  I.i  iikf  .^iiior, 
p.  256)  believes  that  the  remains  at  BereLi  belong 
10  Hjpaepa.  [L.  &] 


HYPATA.  IIOS 

I  HY'PANA  CTirejw  :  Eth.  'TiroMWf ),  a  town  in 
tlie  interior  of  Tripbylia  in  £Us,  which  surrendered 
toPhUipV.intheSaefadWor.  Itt  inhafaitanti  had 

been  traiLsfcrrt'd  to  Elis  whfTi  Strabo  wrote.  Hv- 
pana  is  mcuttooed  ah«ig  with  Typaneae.  Both  these 
towns  nrait  hava  been  aitvated  in  the  monntafaiB  of 

Triphylia,  but  their  site  is  unceitnin.  Leake  pUccs 
Uyuaua  at  A'lvetia  in  the  heights  above  the  maritime 
plain  of  Lepreum ;  but  Boblaye  more  to  the  north, 
at  Mumlriiza,  in  the  hills  above  Samicum.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  343;  Polyb.  iv.  77,  79;  Steph.  B.  j».  r.;  PtoL 

iii.  16.  §  18,  who  calls  it  "C^dftia;  Leake,  Morta, 
vol.  ii.  p.  85;  BoUaye,  Recherche*^  fe,  p^  13S;  Car* 
tins,  J'eloponne*o$,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

HY  PANIS  FL.  (A  "Tircu-jj,  llerud.  ii.  102,  iv.  17, 
47,  Al,  81 , 1 78,  T.  89 ;  Strab.  iL  p.  107,  viL  p.  SOC, 
xL  p.  494  ;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  6 ;  Dion.  Chrys.  Or. 
xxxL  pw  75 ;  Athen.  p,  42  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  6; 
Plin.  ir.  11 ;  Ftaperfe.  L  IS.  4  ;  Or.  e*  PoitL  iv. 
10,  47;  'TircfnTT,  Arist.  JI.  A.  r.  19:  Bof/),  a  river 
of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  which  sprung  from  a  large 
lake  (Herod,  ir.  4S  ;  eompi  Potorki.  Voifage,  vol.  L 
p.  158),  though  according  to  Ptolemy  (tc.)  it  took 
its  rise  in  the  Amadoci  Montes.  It  flowed  parallel 
with  the  Borysthenes  (Strab.  pp.  306,  494).  The 
water  in  the  upper  pert  of  the  coarse  waa  aweet, 
but  after  receiving  the  bitter  waters  of  Exampaeits 
became  brackinh  (Paus.  iv.  35.  §  6  ;  Ov.  i/et  xv, 
285  ;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  §  1 1  ;  Eustath.  ad  Diorngt, 
Per.  1143),  and  dischurp-d  it.-p|f  into  the  Euxine 
at  the  town  of  Olbia.  it  received  its  present  name 
in  the  sixth  centaiy;  b  Jdmandea  (db  ^  5)  and 
the  Geof^rapher  of  liavenna  it  appears  under  the  form 
BagosM>la=:1iagas  river  (<$p/a,  in  okl  German, 
meaning  water).  OOttstantine  Porphyrogeneta  (db 
adm.  Imp.  42)  called  it  Bogn. 

It  is  difficult  to  detcnnine  the  original  meaning 
of  the  name  ;  but  as  the  Slavonians  paid  divine 
honours  to  thdr  rivers,  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  Slavonic  word  Hog,  (lod."  The  Greek  name 
Hyjjanis  is  tracuible  to  the  Indo-European  /mm*, 
"water."  (Sthafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  L  p.  50ft.) 
(Kohl,  lieisen  in  lSii<l-Russland,  vol.  i.  p.  34  ; 
Koler,  J/(ffl>.  de  I  Acad,  de  SL  Petertb.  vol.  x, 
p.  126 ;  Eichwald,  GeograpkiB  d  JTom.  Jfeer, 
p.  295.)  [fi.B.J.3 

UYPANIS.  rUYPUAais.] 

HYTATA  (4  Tw*ni,  HTwtrrmt  £A.  tw* 
raios,  Hypataeus,  Liv. ;  ab»o  'Tworcwr,  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.),  tlie  chief  town  of  the  Aenianes,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Spercheitis,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oeta.  In 
the  Roman  wars  in  (ireece  it  belonged  to  the  Ae* 
tolian  lpa;:ue.  (I'olyb.  xx.  9,  11,  xxi.  2,  3;  I.iv. 
xxxvi.  14,  26.)  The  women  of  Hypata,  as  of  many 
other  Thessalian  towns,  were  noted  for  their  skill  in 
ma}iK- ;  and  it  was  here  that  Lucius,  in  the  story  of 
Lucian,  was  metamorphosed  into  an  ass.  (Lncian, 
Jefe.  1,  aeq. ;  eompu  Apnl.  Jfetam.  L  p^  104 ; 
Theophr.  //.  riant,  ix.  2.)  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  Uierocks  in  the  6th  century.  (llierocL  p.  642, 
ed.  Wen.;  eanp.  Ptol.  ill  18.  §  45.)  It  oeenpied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Neopatra,  where  inscn'ptions 
hare  been  discovered  containing  the  name  of  Hyfuita. 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  called  Neae  Patrae  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  1 2th  MO* 
tory  as  a  strongly  fortified  place.    (Nicvph.  Gregor. 

iv.  9.  p.  112,  ed.  Boon.)  There  are  btill  consider- 
able rfmains  of  the  ancient  town.  Leake  observed 
many  Ur^re  qundrarictil'ir  bl(K  k.s  of  stones  nnd  foun- 
dations of  ancient  walls  on  the  heights  of  Aevpatra^ 

aa  well  aa  hi  the  bniUiogs  of  the  tovn.  la  tho 
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HYFEBBOBKI. 


mctnijMjlitan  cliurch  lie  notii  t-d  a  liaixlsotnc  sliaft  nf 
white  marble,  and  on  the  ouUsiJe  of  the  wall  an  in- 
acriptioit  in  niMll  diaractera  of  th«  best  times.  He 
also  dlscovprwi  an  inM^ription  on  a  broken  block  of 
white  marble,  lying  under  a  phwe-tree  near  a  fuun- 
teia  in  the  Jewiih  bnTinf-giwiiid.  (L(«1gb,  JVokH- 
«m  Ormetf  voLIL  p.  14,  seq.) 

HTPATU8  UOSiS.  [Bobotia,  pu  414,  «.{ 
Glmas.] 

HYI'KLAEUS  ('Tir/Aoioj),  a  fonnfain  in  the 
Dcighboorfaood  of  Kphestut.  (Strab.  xir.  pp.  634, 
640:  AUMn.viii.p.  361.)  Thiti  spring  was  itill  Men 
bv  Mr.  Hamilton  during  his  «iiGaiiko  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Retenrchft,  ii.  p.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

HYPEHIJOUK  I  {'TwipUftm).  The  l<-pndary 
race  of  the  HTpcrboram^  tlMNi|;h  mentioiicti  neitlicr 
in  the  Iliad  nor  Olyssey.  air  spikcn  of  in  the  j^Kx-m 
of  the  Epigoni  and  in  Uebiod  (llerud.  iv.  32),  and 
in  iktm  traditions  eooneeled  with  the  temples  of 
Tempos  TVlphi,  atui  Deloa.  (Cooipw  MttUer,  Lor. 
Toi.  i.  p.  284,  trans.) 

The  irftnation  aMgned  to  tUs  menA  iiatioa  ivai, 
as  the  name  indiatos,  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
North.  Tbejr  were  said  to  dwell  bejrond  Boreas 
(Bep^),  the  moontain  wind^  whidi  came  fiwu  the 
Kliipaean  moantidns,  the  name  of  which  was  derived 
from  horricanes  (^iira/),  issuinp  fmm  a  cavern, 
which  thej  warded  off  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
•ent  to  more  southern  nations;  so  that  they  never 
felt  the  cold  north  wind,  but  had  their  lot  fixed  in 
sume  happy  climate,  where,  like  an  Alpine  summit 
living  above  the  storms,  they  were  surroonded  by  an 
atmosphereof  calm  and  nn(listnrbo<I  serenity.  "Here." 
.  says  Von  Hnmboldt  {^A$ie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  p.  403), 
rtMh^f^^M  are  the  flnt  ^ikm  tiTSBSM«dtnet  which  ex. 


jiliins  the  distrilmtinn  of  heat  and  the  difference  of 
climates  bv  local  caases«—  by  the  direction  of  the 
frindt,— the  prasimitj  of  the  snn,  and  the  action  of 
a  mobt  or  saline  principle."  And  thus  the  "  meteonv 
logiral  myth,"  which  placed  the  Hyperboreans  in  the 
North  at  the  sodrees  of  the  Ister,  as  conceived  by 
Pindar  (0/ym/).  iii.  14.  viii.  47.  Pyth.  x  31.  Isthm. 
T.  22),  and  Aeschylus  in  the  rromethetw  Unbound 
(np.  Sclwl.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  284),  was.  w  hen  the 
Ibter  was  supposed  to  be  a  river  running  throu<7h  all 
Europe  from  its  western  extremity,  tmn.sferred  to 
the  r^ions  of  the  West.  In  coiise<iaence  of  this 
we  Ifaid,  in  hlbtr  wrftora,  a  cenftwien  of  thb  liappj 
land  with  tliaf  of  It.ily  an  J  other  western  countriej<, 
as  well  as  of  the  Khipaeanii  with  the  Alps  and  Pyre^ 
neei.  Bnt  whatever  arbitrary  hcense  waa  aasimied 
by  the  poets  and  pef>2'r:i]ihf'r;<  who  wi.slinl  to  inonld 
tlie^e  creations  of  the  fancy  into  the  fonn  of  a  real 
people,  as  to  their  local  habitation,  the  religious  idea 
always  ismained  the  same.  They  were  represented 
08  a  ptotiii  nation,  ab^ttaining  from  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, and  living  in  perpetual  serenity  in  the  sen  iec 
of  their  God  for  a  thousand  years.  (Hellanic.  ap. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vol.  i.  p.  305;  Simonides,  Pin- 
dar, ap.  Str<dt.  XT.  p.  711.)  "  The  muse  is  no 
Stranger  to  their  manuen.  The  danoee  af  giila,  and 
the  sweet  melxly  of  the  lyro  and  piyie.  resnnnJ  on 
•very  side,  and  twining  their  hair  with  the  glittering 
bay  they  feast  joyously.  Th«ra  is  no  doom  ef  aiek- 
noss  or  ilise;i<e  fur  thi.s  sacred  race;  but  they  live 
apart  from  toil  and  battles,  m)dii>turbed  by  exacting 
Nemesb."  (Find.  Pyth.  x.  56.)  Bat  at  length, 
tired  out  with  this  easy  life,  betwixt  the  sun  and 
sliade,  they  leapt,  crowned  with  garlands,  from  a 
rock  into  the  sea.  (Hin.  iv.  36;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  I. 
I  ft.)  WttncflodaettdahiMatiBniliintari^toths 


AnnippAET,  IsSKDOXES,  and  the  "  anci^r.t  Ijr.-  Vi 
of  the  Griffui,"  to  which  Ari«teasof  rrocoiaejifeUt,itti, 
two  hundred  yean  sftsr  hhn,  Hendstm^  hsM  pm 
such  celebrity. 

East  of  the  Kalmuck  Arjpppaei  were  thelM- 
tat  to  the  N.  «f  bolh«  nothing  wss  kaiai 
(Herod,  iv.  25).  t-ince  hiph  mountains  presented  »a 
impaisable  barrier.  In  desoending  the  chsb  «f 
Ural  to  the  E.,  towaids  the  Mcppt^  ef  CLtmi 
fchim,  another  lofty  ran^e  of  mountains,  fjitnt^ 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  AUaif  does  in  fact  spfcar. 
The  commercial  nnte  croeeed  tiw  first  chain  {Vnd) 
from  W.  to  E.,  wiiich  indicates  a  "  mendian  "  chsji 
with  itH  main  axis  running  froni  S.to  N  II  nurtt- 
ing  oti'  the  second  chain,  Herodotui?  clearly  dl^iiO- 
gttishee  that  whirh  Ls  to  the  K.  of  the  Arpf^ 
(the  conntry  of  the  Is^edones)  from  that  which  lie 
beyond  the  linge  mountains  towards  the  N., — vImv 
the  men  sleep  half  the  year,  and  the  air  is  fflhdfriih 
feathers, —  where  the  Arimsspi  15^^  ''ho  steal  tl* 
gold  from  the  "  Griffins."'  This  distiartioa  aMOK 
to  trtabfish  th«  tfSEiiM  of  n  duin  tmma^  tm.'.. 
W.to&  The  repon  of  the  "Griffins"  and  tU  ' 
Hjperiwsaans  commences  beyond  the  N.  slop  of  tk 
chain  of  the  Aegipodes  "  (the  AUdt),  The  pbi 
tion  of  the  Issedooes  to  the  N.  of  the  Jsxsrta 
(Araxes)  appears  justified  by  the  account  of  tlie 
campaign  d  Cyros  agaiiutt  the  Massagetse,  vbs 
occupied  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  the  iMedanes. 

The  mwt  precious  mineral  rirhe*  are  Motm}  np 
in  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  it  i^  in  toe  \. 
of  Europe  that  the. greatest  abundance  of  pold  is 
found.  (Herod-  iii.  116.)  Now  the  N.  of  Enrajs^ 
in  the  geography  of  Herodotus,  comprebendii  tk  K. 
of  Ask,  and  wo  ai«  inoristibly  mnded  eftte 
pold-washin;:?  In  t!ie  S.  of  the  Ural,  smong  ikt 
mountains  of  Kou$nettl^  and  tlie  tmviaes  of  tb 
Lowhmdi  of  S.  Sbsiia.  The  locnlitj  ef  the  grid 
tratic  of  NW.  Asia  may  be  phu^ed  botorsn  thi  Md 
and  5.5th  degrees  of  latitude. 

An  in;;enious  hypothesis  has  been  started  (Eiwa, 
Reue,  vol.  i.  p.  712),  which  refers  the  niythni  if 
the  "  Griffins,"  puardians  of  the  gold  of  the  .4ri- 
nuLspi,  tu  the  phenomenon  of  the  frequent  occurrente 
of  the  fossil  bones  of  the  great  pachydermat^tu 
nials  found  in  the  alluvium  of  N,  Siberia; — boeei 
which  to  this  day  the  native  tribes  of  wild  buotm 
boiievoto  bo  tho  dnwo,  boakt  ami  head  of  sm  in- 
gantic  bird.    Von  Humboldt  (A tit  Centrale.  tc<L  l 
pp.  389—411),  to  whose  inlereating  discaasiaaca 
this  sobject  leferenee  has  been  made,  justly  eno«<:h 
condenui^  tlii>  coiifa>ion  between  ancient  and  niuien 
fisble;  and  shows  that  the  qrmbolie  inM^  <f 
**  Grijabu,"  OS  a  poetic  fktion  and  lapimiwitili^ii 
the  arts,  did  precede,  among  the  Greeks,  tbe  tise 
when  relations  were  formed  among  the  cokairti  d 
Ponttu  and  the  ArinwspL    The  ''Gri£a''«as 
known  to  tbo  Samiana,  who  fibred  it  upon  tbe  we 
which  commemorated  the  gooil  fortune  of  tbeirfc>t 
expedition  to  Tartcssns.   (Uerud.  iv.  152.) -^l>i* 
myoterioos  symlnl  of  an  animal  aetin|;  ss  gnardiAi 
over  gold,  seems  to  have  been  the  growth  of  Iniin 
and  of  Persia  (Aelian,  N.  A.  iv.  26 ;  Ctesias,  imL 
§  12 ;  compc  Bihr,  Eaemn.  V,  wl  Btni.  vL  tlf}t 
and  tlie  commerce  of  Mili'tus  contnlmtttl  to  $pmi 
it  in  Greece  along  with  the  tapestries  of  Betgrha 
The  region  of  anriferaM  sand,  of  wUch  the  DmlM 
(Dardant,  or  Denlers,  mentioned  in  the  MakahU- 
rata,  and  in  the  fragments  of  Megaiitbenes)gBTe  in- 
telligence to  travellers^  and  witli  which  thl  dA*^ 

repeated  fMt  of  the  ants  boean 
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to  ^  inHj^''qtriJi0BM»  mwunng  of  »  name,  bclnn.es 
to'a  mopTS.  latitude,  35**  or  ijT«  •^'ostnos,  vol.  ii. 
p,  U2,  trans.)         ,  [E.B.J.] 
HTI>£RBOR£I  MONTE&  [RairABi  Momtbs.] 
HYPEBBOREUS  OOEANU&  [SsrmiTiito- 

■AI.IS  0<  F.A.VfS.] 

JIVI'EKKSIA.  [Ak<;i:ik.\.] 

UVFKRIS  (Plin.  vi.  23.  ».  I'H),  a  Bmal^  stream 
mpntiniH'd  only  by  Pliny,  whirh  fulls,  according  to 
him,  iuto  the  middJe  of  tbe  rersiaa  galf.  Foi-bigcr 
has  conjttnrrftliat  it  my  hi  tlw  Mum  m  that  now 
«alle.l  the  DjagndL  [V.] 

UV?EKT£LEATUM  (Tmprf  Ac'aroO,  a  pliuie 
ID  fbe  territory  of  tbe  liiMiiilm  Aaopos,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  50  5t!iili:i  from  the  latter  town,  containing 
*  temple  of  Aadepiiu.  The  French  CommiasioD  dis- 
covered on  the  ooMt  hAm  the  TiUage  of  J>em6nia 
aome  remains  of  the  indoeure  of  this  iHuple  on  a 
rock  arlifii-ially  cut,  M-ith  many  tombs  cxravatctl  in 
the  nxk,  and  at  500  stcjis  from  the  teni}tlo,  ncar«r 
Demonia,  a  fine  source  of  water.  (Paus.  iii.  22.  §10; 
H  'V'!;iye,  Recherche*,  ifc.  p.  98;  I.oake,  J'eloponne- 
«tac(i,  p.  16t};  Curtius,  Feioponnuos,  vol.  ii.  p. 
194.) 

HYPHANTETUM.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a.] 
UYPUASIiS  ("T^Murix,  Anrian,  Anab,  yL  8,  Iwd, 
«.  fi,  S,  4),  the  nort  SMtem  and  the  most  impettart 
of  tho  five  rivprs  which  water  the  Panjdb.  Ri.^ing 
in  the  westero  UimAkh,  it  flows  in  two  principal 
iMndMB  in  a  eonzse  nearly  8W.  (^ndcr  the  names 
n^ectirdy  of  Vipdta  and  S&tadru),  till,  at  their 
junction,  it  takes  the  one  name  of  Sdtadru,  which 
it  retains  till  it  Calls  into  the  Indoa  at  Mittunkote. 
It  is  best  known,  however,  its  modem  name 
of  Sutltdge,  which  is  perhaps  a  cormption  of 
the  Sanscrit  SAtadru.  It  bora  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times  vaikoa  appeUstioni,  ffJiifciy  aeooiding 
to  the  different  parta  of  it«  course  to  which  the 
writers  reforred.  Thus  in  Arrian  (L  e.)  and  Dio> 
dorns  (xvH.  93)  it  appean  mder  tta  fenn  ef  Hy- 
phasb;  in  Pliny  (vii.  17,  21)  and  Curtius  (ix.  1) 
Wider  that  of  iiypasis;  while  Ptolemy  calls  it  Hi- 
'  CMnt,  A  I.  S§  26,  27) ;  aO  tfasss  being 
itlj  derived  from  the  native  name  of  the  west- 
era  of  its  two  principal  arms,  the  Vijkba.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Strabo  (xt.  pp.  686,  691,  701),  in 
Diodoms  (iL  37),  in  Solinoa  (c  52),  and  in  Dion. 
Perieg.  1145).  it  h^ars  the  title  of  Hypanis. 
There  can  be  no  doul)t  titat  all  xhtsse  writers  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  river :  for  Strabo  (xv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  (/fwi  c,  2)  both  pp<'ak  of  it  as  the  last 
of  the  rivers,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  advance  of 
AtofMiiiir  tbe  Great  into  the  East;  while  Plhiy  di- 
roctly  Btates  that  tho  Hypasis  was  fhn  limit  of 
Alexander's  march  (vi  17.  s.  21).  The  Sanscrit 
WHOM  ftr  the  umbb  straan  after  tiie  jnnellon  of  the 
two  principal  fewlors.  namely,  tho  Siitadru,  seems 
not  to  have  been  wholly  onluiown  to  the  aocknts; 
Ar  FMemy  mains  the  Zaradms  ens  of  tiie  tribu- 
taries of  the  Hyphaais  (i  c),  and  Pliny  notes  a  river 
iriiich  he  calls  the  Sydros  or  Hesidms,  which  is 
probably  the  same  (/.  c).  A  little  way  before  the 
Butledffe  falls  into  the  Indns  it  receives  the  Chendb, 
and  with  it  tha  waten  of  all  tha  otliar  rivers  nf  the 
P<mjdb.  [V.J 

HTPIUS  (*rn09:  Jtarani),  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
not  far  westward  from  the  Jvinrariiis.  The  river 
itself  is  very  small ;  bnt  at  its  mouth  it  is  so  broad 
that  the  graater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  was 
enabliil  to  take  up  it.s  winter  quarters  in  it.  (Aj>ol- 
leo.  Bhod.  ii.  796;  Scyiax,  ^  34;  Maiciao.  Ueiad. 
Tout, 
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p.  70  ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Arrian,  Arip<.  p.  13,  who 

calls  it  Hypjitus  ;  Memnnn,  op.  PhoL  Cod.  44.) 
According  to  Scykx,  tliis  river  fonned  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  the  Bithyui  aud  the  Man- 
audyni.  [L. 

HYl'SALTAE.  one  of  tho  trihos  of  Tliraoe  men- 
tioncd  by  Piiuy(iv.  18),  but  apparently  the  i>imie  as 
the  TfifiCtfm  spoken  of  by  SCspb.B.  («.v.''1>t,. 

A.J).  [L.  S.J 

UYPSAS  is  the  name  of  two  rivera  in 

Sieily,  both  in  tha  sootheni  part  «f  the  ishmd.  1. 

The  l.nrjxer  nf  the  two,  which  may  Ix*  ralKil  the 
beJiuuutine  liypus,  from  its  flowing  through  the 
territory  of  that  d^,  is  the  river  now  known  as  the 
Ikiici,  a  large  stream  which  enters  the  sea  about  4 
miles  E.  of  the  ruins  of  iSolinus.  (Cluver.  SiM, 
p.  230 ;  D'Orvtlle,  SScWa,  j..  78.)  It  rises  near 
Ofrkotie,  and  has  a  course  of  above  30  miles  froof 
thence  to  the  sea.  No  mention  occurs  of  tho  Ilyjus-is 
in  liistory,  bat  its  name  is  noticed  by  Silius  Itaiu  us, 
as  well  as  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv. 
227;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §6;  Vib. 
Sequest.  p.  12.)  The  importance  of  this  nver  to  the 
Sdinontines  is  sttested  by  die  ooins  of  SeHnns,  rn 
some  of  which  the  river-god  Hypsas  (HTVA3  in  Ar- 
chaic characters)  is  represented  as  sacriticiqg  at  an 
akar;  apparently  refeinqg  to  tho  river  having  been 
rcstr.iiTic<l  from  inundations  which  proved  injurious 
to  the  balubrity  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  239  ;  Mm.  Hmt  pi.  48.  fig.  25.) 

2.  A  second  river  of  the  same  name  fl-jwed  beneath 
the  walls  of  Agrigentum  on  their  W  flank,  and 
joined  the  Acragas  just  below  the  dty.  [Aoiu- 
GENTUM.J  It  is  now  called  the  Drago,  and  is  a 
small  stream,  thoup;h  flowin::  tlirnnph  a  deep  valley, 
till  immediately  below  the  walls  of  Agrigentum. 
Considerable  confuhiun  exists  among  some  modem 
writers  with  regard  to  the  two  rivers  of  Agrigentum  :  ' 
but  the  point  is  fully  deared  up  by  Siefert  {^Akragat 
«.  sdb  GeUsf.  ppi  90 — [AcMaoBMTim]. 
Polyhius  (ix.  27)  is  the  only  authw  who  mt  ntifins 
the  Agrigeutine  Hypsas  by  name^  and  he  states  dis- 
tinctly that  H  was  the  river  flowmg  at  tha  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Agrigrntlun  on  the  W  .and  SW.  [E.HJB.] 

HYPSE'LA  ("ni^AT,,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §  64;  "t^Xis, 
Steph.  B.  $.  p.;  "t^KoimXvrint  viKu, Socrat  //.  E. 
i.  32:  Eth.  "rij^AiTTji),  the  capital  of  the  Nomon 
Hyps^lit^'s  in  T'ppor  E;,'ypt.  (Lat.  27°  N.)  It  stood 
on  till.'  weiteru  tdde  of  tho  Nile,  nearly  u]>]ioeiite  Aa- 
taeopolis.  [W.  B.  I).] 

HVPSI  ("Tvf/oO,  'I  place  in  L'lconia,  containintj 
temples  of  Asclepius  and  Artemiit  Daphnaca,  situate 
30  sta&  fion  the  Caniehun  on  Mt.  Cnaoadiani. 
Leake  places  Hypsi  at  Vathy,  on  the  coast,  but  it 
was  probably  in  the  mountains  in  tlie  interior. 
(Leake,  Aforeo,  vd.  L  p.  976;  Cnrtias,  Pe/c>pon- 
nrson.  vol.  ii.  p.  275.) 

HYPSU'S  (  Tt^oOr,  -oiiwoj),  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Cynnria,  ritoaled  upon  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hyp- 
sus,  a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  is  placed  by  the  French 
Commissimi  at  Stemnitza.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  3,  35. 
§7 ;  Steph.  B. «.  r. :  Boblaye,  Recherdm^  pt  161 ; 
Leako,  Pdoponnesiaca^  p.  240.) 

HVRCA  .NIA  {ri  'r(Mtavia :  Eth.  'TpKoyds,  'Tp- 
xdrtof,  Hyrcanins),  a  province  of  Asia,  whidi  was 
houndotl  on  tho  north  by  the  Caspian,  sometimes 
called  from  it  the  Uyrcanian  sea ^  on  the  east  by  the 
C^us  (the  Jtloii  or  .^aw-Durfs),  vriueh  sepantes 

it  from  MiiTL'iana;  on  tho  S.  hy  tho  nnrthoru  .'•jiura 
uf  the  Mootos  ixuiphi  (now  Jdauuri),  whidi  sejparato 
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M.  Coronns  and  thp  river  Charindaa,  which  formed 
ita  limita  in  the  direction  of  Media.  Ita  bonndarieB 
at  diftfBRt  pariods  of  hbtoiy  went,  bowafcr^  vaFMwa  j 
and  it  Li  probable  that  in  later  times  it  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  the  districta  now  known  bjr  the 
names  of  Matanderdn^  Kkoraudn,  Dainstdn,  and 
DahUtdn.  More  strictty,  it  would  bare  included 
only  Mnznnderdn.  According;  to  Arrian,  the  dia- 
trict  wraM  hituated  un  the  leftoC  the  road  which  led  to 
Bactra,  and  was  intonNCfted  by  high  ami  fliMp  iiMNni> 
taina,  but  with,  however,  a  champaign  connfry 
tending  aieng  the  sea  (iii.  25).  This  would 
•pond  «Mi  tlw  pmant  state  of  Mimmim4m. 
Arcnnlinf!  tn  St  mho,  it  extemied  alonp  the  Casj>i!in 
sea,  which  was  veiy  nuuvhy  along  ita  shorca,  and 
was  watered  by  both  the  Odras  and  tha  Ozna  on 
their  war  into  that  8ea;  be  states  also  thai  it  was 
•epanted  from  the  deMrt  hr  the  rivar  Snadm  (xL 
p|k608— 6I1)l  Pk«AHorWllniiliaTCnMriradttuit 
thia  view  wooid  gire  far  too  great  an  extent  to  this 
province,  the  name  of  which  ia  ondoobtedlj  preserved 
in  the  modem  Gurhm  or  Jorjtm,  a  town  to  the  E. 
«f  Alterabad.  (iiriww,  pw  142.)  The  principal 
riw&n  of  Hvrrania  were  the  Sameius  (now  the 
Atrdt"),  the  bocaoaa,  Uie  Sjderia,  the  Maxera,  and 
tha  OhaiiadMi  Itedtfard^cppeara  to  have  borne 
nt  different  times  rarioas  appellations;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Tapb  of  Strabo  (xi.  pb  508),  the 
ZMhrMwrta  of  Arrim  (iB.  Sa,  9S),  and  tke  Casta 

of  Stralx)  (/.  r.)  were,  as  the  cliirf  n  '^iilciirr  of  the 
nUers  of  the  land,  one  and  the  same  place.  Besides 
tbif,  was  TAiJtBiiooA  (Stnb.  t.  c),  probably  the 
same  as  the  Tamrrax  of  Polybins  (x.  31);  Hyr- 
CAXiA  or  HvRCAifA;  and  Saxariaica.  isome  part 
of  Uyreania,  especially  that  near  the  aoa,  is  stated  to 
have  been  very  fertile,  especially  in  wine  and  fmita 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  508):  com,  however,  was  not  sown 
there  {Strab.  I.  r.),  and  the  moantain  land  was 
oomred  with  dense  woods  (Diod.  xvii.  75),  which 
were  full  of  wild  be<»s  (Strab.  L  c).  The  land  also 
contained  many  wild  beasts,  as  the  tiger.  (Mela, 
iil  5;  Amm.  Marc  xxifi.  6.)  The  pnple  of  the 
land  bore  the  gfrifric  name  of  Hyrcani ;  bnt  the 
ouantiy  itseit  was  divided  into  several  smaller  dis- 
tnelm  meh  m  Aeldbene,  Sinwane,  and  Aidtia. 

Of  the  Hyrcani,  as  distinct  from  the  nations  in 
tiwir  neighbourhood,  the  ancient  writera  say  little; 
bat  Xenopben  states  that  they  were  rabdned  by  the 
Awyriaas  (Cyrop.  i.  5),  and  Curtius  that  6000  of 
them  were  in  the  army  of  Dareina  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (iii.  2). 
Thtf  probably  partook  of  the  character  of  the  wild 
tribes  adjoining  them;  and  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  no  com  wa»  sown  in  Hyrcania,  would  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  an 
nnwttled  one.  <'n  tticir  NK.  frontier  we  know  that 
many  Scvthian  tribes  were  settled,  as  the  Dane.  TV.! 

HTBCA'NIA  0>nvfo  fnrryrfMAjr,  PloL  vl  ft. 
§  7,  viii.  2*?.  §  3;  Hjrrcana,  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6), 
a  town  pUu:ed  by  l^tolemy  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Muan  in  Hyraania  (pnbably  tiie  modem  TeHjin). 
It  is  most  likely  repre-^ntpd  by  the  modem  Gurkan 
or  Jorjm,  a  pUce  to  the  NE.  of  Asterabad.     [  V.j 

HYBCA'NIA  (*T^/a:  EtL'Tptau^s-),  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Lydia,  situated  in  the  Hyrcanian  plain 
(t^  'TptcdMuty  «(8io*>),  which  is  said  to  have  derive*! 
its  name  from  a  colony  of  Uyrranians  being  settled 
here  by  the  Persianii.  (MMnh.  xiiL  p>  629 ;  oomp. 
8teph.  B.  #.  r.)  They  wen-  afterwards  minele«l 
with  seme  Macedonians,  who  also  M'tt  led  in  this  dis-  ( 
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tridt  utenea  fbef  «•  caDed  by  TThiy  tad  Ti 

"  Maoedones  Hyrcani."  (Plin.  v.  29.  s.  31;  Tae. 
Ann.  iL  47.)  There  were  two  towoa  in  this  plan: 
«na  called  Hyrcania,  and  tiM  other  Mutrnd,  (Tkg. 
Lci  M.V.S.  I  le.) 


ooni  or  snoAaiA  nr  ltma. 

mUCA'XIUM  MARE.  [CA^rit-M  Ma pfJ 
HY'BIA,  HY'MUM,  or  U  BIA,  ta  the  name  ^ 
aefeial  anclittt  towna  in  Italy,  wUch  it  vvy  vMiNoly 
written,  and  oAen  comiptwl,  in  onr  extant  MSy ; 
bnt  ali  theoo  fonna  appear  to  be  originaUy  the 
same. 

1.  CTp/if,  Herod.;  'T^a,  App.;  06p£^  Stnk: 
Eth.  Uritanus :  Oria),  an  inland  dty  of  Calabiii, 
situated  nearly  in  the  heart  of  that  oonntxy,  m  dM 
Appian  Way,  about  midway  between  BraDdnsiax 
and  Tarentum.  (Tah.  Pent.)  Strabo  corrertly  <i*- 
scribea  it  as  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  isthmus, is 
be  terms  it,  between  the  twoeeas.  (Strab.  tL  pkSflit) 
Ho  tells  us  that  a  palace  of  one  of  the  ancient  mtir^ 
kinga  waa  still  shown  then:  and  Uerodotiis  leprc- 
aenta  ft  aa  tiw  metropolia  of  tlia  lleHapinB,ft«Bdai 
by  a  colony  of  Cretans  on  their  return  from  Sirily. 
According  to  this  statement,  it  waatbe  moat  andatt 
of  tile  Heeeapiatt  ciliea,  firan  nbeuta  all  tka  alhM 
were  founded.  (Herod,  vii.  170.)  But  tboogh  it 
thus  appears  to  have  been  in  early  timea  a  plaee  sf 
imporUnce,  we  hear  very  little  of  it  nftawaids, 
though  ita  name  again  appean  in  Appian  dming  the 
civil  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  while  the 
latter  was  besiegini;  lirundusium.  (Appian,  B.  C 
V.  58.)  The  people  of  Hyria  must 
stood  bv  the  "  Urites  "  of  Livv,  whom  be 

•  •  • 

among  the  allied  dtiea  that  furnished  ahipo  to  tito 
pnMlor  C.  Laeralina  in  b.c  171  (Lir.  zK.  4»% 

if  the  reading  be  correct:  bnt  it  is  difficult  to  waAa- 
stand  how  an  inland  toirn  like  Hjria  oonld  be  eaa 
ef  thoaa  booad  to  fMdi  m  naral  ooBtingent.  Tit 

Uritanus  agar"  it  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colomi- 
amm  (p.  868)  MMng  the  "  Civitatoa  PravineiM 
CaUbrite,**  and  It  tlMMare  appean  to  hofva  baU  the 
rank  of  an  ordinary  |nNribicial  town  under  the  Roam 
Empire:  and  there  u  little  doubt  that  in  Pliny  (ia. 
11.  s.  16.  §  100)  we  should  read  Uria  for  Vms. 
In  Ptolemy  also  (iii.  1.  §  77)  «•  shonld  prohaUj 
substitute  Ofipiiif  for  OCprjTov,  a.<  Veretum  ( 
TO*')  had  been  alreiuly  mentioned  just  before. 

It  Still  retaiM  the  name  of  Orta,  a 
town  situated  on  a  hill  of  moderate  elermtion.  hxr. 
commanding  an  extensive  view  over  all  the  conatiy 
rannd.  Then  an  no  aadent  TMuiM,  tafc  iHcn^ 
tions  have  been  found  there  in  the  Measapian  di.iK', 
and  nomerooa  coins,  bearing  the  name  of  Om, 
which,  thongh  mitleD  in  Rsnaa  daurMtMn,  nw 
probably  the  native  name  of  the  dty.  (IfiDfaHca. 
Nymum.  de  VAnc  Italie,  p.  281.)^',*/  /Af}. 

a.  (Uria,  Plin.;  Ofy*tot>,  Strab.:  OiiyMar,  TSol;,  ^ 
'Tpior,  IMonys.  P. :  Eth.  Tpmrovs,  Uriaa  or  Uriaaas/ 
Hodi),  a  city  of  Apulia,  sitnated  on  the  coast  ft 
the  Adriatic  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Garganna.  It 
gave  to  the  extensive  bay  fanned  by  that  projecting 
headland  with  the  coast  of  Apulia  on  the  X„  th«- 
name  of  Ukias  SiHtra.  (MeL  iL  4.  §  7.)  Ju  nanw  u 
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HYSIAE 


nor 


meoUoiwd  boih  bj  Pliny  and  Ptaleuij  Kawmg^  Um  citi«i 

deed,  appeani  to  place  it  S.  of  the  pruiiiontory  of  Qar- 
jcaoua,  bat  this  in  probabl/  only  an  appiireut  iniio- 
cunwj  arising  fitxn  the  order  of  enuniOTstifln.  Bathe 
•fterwanU  notioes  the  Hrrini  (bj  which  it  is  iinpoe- 
■ible  that  he  can  mean  the  Ilyria  in  Calabria)  in  hid 
HMMnd  hat  of  tuwiw  iu  the  inierior  of  the  iSecoud 
B^fioik  There  ii  no  mode  uf  ezpUining  this,  except 
Iu  Soppoeing  it  to^be  a  simple  nibtake.  (PUn.  iii.  11. 

16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  17.)  Diuajraius  Periegetea  also 
nwtione  Hyriom  as  a  maritime  citj  at  the  eatnmee 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea  (which  he  prolwhly  n'pirJed  as  | 
commencing  at  the  pranoDtury  of  Gargaous),  and 
tlw  Bail  «f  lapjrgia  tomuds  the  N.  (DianTs.  Per. 
380) :  henoe,  it  is  clearly  of  the  Apiiliiin  city  that 
be  ia  ^eakiqg.  NomentioD  of  it  ia  found  in  histoiy: 
•Dd  thefaattdoBtoitiporfliMtodariffvd  from  Stzabo^ 
who  tells  m  it  waa  tha  fint  dty  which  occurred  on 
the  N.  side  of  Mt.  Garganoa,  after  donbling  the  pro 
montoiy  of  that  name.  Heuce,  we  may  pkce  it, 
WfftmmMj  at  kaat,  oo  the  site  of  Rodiy  a  small 
town  on  a  pniijectinp  point  or  headland,  about  20 
miles  W.  of  V'i&iti,  and  near  the  entrance  of  a  salt- 
fniler  lake,  or  lagoon,  called  La^  dl  Kmrano,  a 
luune  which  ia  very  probably  only  a  corruption  of 
Lac  US  Urianus.  (Bomanelli,  voL  iL  p.  283.) 

To  thk  dXj  majr  prahabljr  ba  aaoibed  tfw  eoina 
with  the  l^end  TPIATINHN,  which  were  «— !|[Wfd 
by  miiaamUfum.  de  Utaiie.  p.  119)  to  Veretom 

3.  {JEth.  'Tpffaiov).  The  exislence  of  a  third 
of  the  name  in  Campania,  though  resting  only 
«D  imnihmatiB  Midnce,  may  be  considered  as  well 
•atablished.  Tht  ooins  m  question,  which  an  of 
lihv  and  veiy  ntmieroua,  hare  not  only  tT^xvi  pecu- 
liar to  Campania,  but  are  always  found  iu  that 
country,  and  frequently  together  with  eouH  ef  Nola, 
which  they  so  closely  res«>nibl<^  that  some  numis- 
uatiats  are  of  opiniou  that  Uyrium  or  Hyrina  was 
a  Biliva  name  of  that  dty.  It  ia  man  pnbaUe  that 
it  was  ritnated  in  its  immediate  nei(;hbourbood  : 
aerhapa  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  it  that 
K>baepeih  did  to  MeapoHa  i  bat,  In  either  ease,  the 
abst'nco  of  all  notice  of  the  iiatne  in  any  ancient 
writer  is  very  remarkable.  (Milhugeo,  Nvmt.  «le 
rAme.  /taL  p.  188 1  Caf«detd,  Nmt.  M  Vet. 
^81;  Friedlatider,  Otkitcht  Muiizen,  pp.  37,  38.) 
Tim  legend  TPINA  is  abbreviatea  fron>  TP1NAI03 
crTrafAlON;  others^  honvaTcr,  have  (though  much 


com  OK  HYKtA  IS  CAMPAKIA. 

HY'KIA  ('Tpi'a:  JCth.  'rpidrris),  a  Boeotian 
towBf  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Aulia.  (liuui. 
/&iL498.)  Bum  ilwaapboad  near  Anlis:  but 

its  poeition  was  quite  uncertain,  and  some  of  the 
ancient  critics  identified  it,  though  without  auflicient 
TCHMO,  with  HjauM.  Straho  ptecad  it  ia  the  terri- 
t4jry  of  Tanagra.  (Strah.  ix.  pp.  404,  406}  Sleph. 
Ii.  «.e.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  a.  12.) 
Ur81E,a1alwlBAilolia.  [Akiuma,  p.64,a.] 
UYBMim  CllWi(ii|)^at«wa«f  £as,«pQttlh« 


CAn^Hi,  lueutiuiied  by  Uoiner  aa  one  of  the  towna  of  the 
EpeiL  It  appears  to  faafv  been  regaidadaa  ana  of  tha 

raoet  ancteiit  of  tlie  Kpeian  towns,  ^ince  It  la  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Actor,  the  aoa  of  Hjmiiia,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Epeius.  In  tha  tiaw  of  Stmha 
the  town  had  diaappeaiad,  but  its  site  was  marked 

by  a  rocky  protnontory  near  Cyllene,  called  Uonuiua 
or  Hymiina.  Leake  supposes  tliat  the  town  occupied 
the  position  of  Keutro  Tome*e,  on  the  peninank  of 
KlemuUi;  but  both  Boblaye  andCurtiiis,  with  more 
probability,  pkce  it  farther  north,  at  tlie  nnHlem 
hartMmr  tf  EmmpUi,  when,  on  a  prqecting  point  of 
land,  are  some  ancient  ruins.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  616; 
Stiah.  TiiL  p.  341;  Paoa.  t.  1.  §§  6,  11  i  bteph.  B. 
«.  v.t  PUn.  vr.  5.  a.  6;  Leaki^  JforM,voL  U.  pk  176; 
Boblaye,  R^chervhet,  ^  fu  ISO;  Cllltill%  Pdofom- 
netoi,  vol  iL  p.  33.) 

HYRTACPNA  (T^nutbrnt  Tptnidi^  Scyl.  p. 
18;  'AHiiriMi,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  10  :  £th.''rpraKot, 
Tfncuflvos,  Steph.  B.),  a  city  of  Crete,  which,  httla 
as  we  learn  of  ita  position  from  Ptolemy  aud  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantinm,  yet  we  Vfaj  uMj  infer  from 
the  former's  words  that  it  wa.^  situated  to  the  SE.  of 
Polyrrheiiia,  and  to  the  W.  of  Lappa,  bey  lax  (J.  c.) 
teaches  na  more  lenpeeting  its  site;  he  jAtuxs  it  on 
the  S.  of  the  island,  and  to  the  S.  of  thf  Dictyn- 
nean  temple  of  Artemia  aud  the  Pergamian  diothct. 
Theaa  in&ations  agree  wall  with  tha  aitiulifln  af  tha 
ruins  discovarad  by  Mr.  Pasbley  ( Tmy.  ToL  IL 
111)  on  a  hiU  near  the  village  of  Teaienui. 

Nnnaraoa  testign  of  polygonal  maixKuy  on  tha 
N.  aud  W.  sides,  and  measuring  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length,  are  still  existing.  On  the 
other  sides  the  city  was  precipitous.  It  u  curioua 
to  observe  tha  can  taken  by  the  inhabitants  in  de- 
firuliiip  the  gateways  of  their  city.  Not  oidy  do 
walls  project  without  Uie  gate,  but  ikukiug  walla 
are  aaeettted  irithin,  ibml^g  passages  through  which 
the  enemy  would  have  to  pan  hdbra  ha  ooold  aefc 
iiwt  within  the  ci^. 

The  oolna  of  Hyrtadna  pnient  lypea  afanlfaur  to 
those  of  I!lvrns,  with  the  retrograde  epij^raph  ATHT 
and  TFTAKINION.  (Kasche,  voL  iL  pt.  L  p.  60U ; 
Mkmit,  Deter,  du  Mid.  ^tL^  277 1  Mionnet^ 
St^mmtt  wL  if ,  p.  884.)  CB.B.J.2 


OOnr  OF  HTSTAOIIIA. 


HV'iiLUi  (yaiai,  "Taia,  St€ph.B. #.r.).  1.  ^EUL 
Tfft96s\  a  town  of  Boeotian  In  the  Fanuiopia,  at  tha 

northeni  foot  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  and  on  the  high  ruad 
iroin  Thebes  to  Athens.  It  was  said  to  have  bam  • 
colony  from  Hyria,  and  to  linva  been  fbnnded  by 

Nycteus,  father  of  Antiopa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404.) 
llerodotus  says  that  both  HyauM  and  Oenoe  wet« 
Attic  demi  when  they  vrere  taken  by  the  Boeotiaus 
in  B.C.  507.  (Herod,  v.  74.)  It  probably,  however. 
In-longed  to  Plataca.  (Conip.  lUrud.  vi.  108.)  Ocnoii 
was  recovered  by  the  Atheiu^uis;  but,  Mt.  Ci- 
tluwnm  was  the  natural  boundary  between  Attioo 
and  I^K.'otia,  llysiiie  contimied  to  a  H<)et)tiaii  t<>wu. 
iiyaiau  is  meuliouud  iu  llie  uperatiuuii  which  pnxeded 
thabattloaf  Mataaa.  (HmewLIx.  15,SS.) 
TAiu.]  Uytiu  waa  b  niiiia  k  tha  tinn  «f  IW 
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banias,  who  noticed  there  an  unfinished  temple  of  j 
Apollo  and  a  ausnA  well.  (  Pans.  ix.  2.  §  1 .)  Leake 
oKservetl  "  a  little  beyond  tho  preat  rriad  at  the  foot 
of  the  inountain,  a  great  (juantily  of  looee  Btones  in 
<h«  fields,  tofsedierwith  aometnew  of  ancient  walb, 
and  the  mmitli  of  a  veil  or  cistern,  of  IWlenic  con-  ; 
Btructiou,  now  filled  up."  This  we  may  conclude  to 
be  Uie  mte  of  HysUte.  (Leake,  NorOem  Oretoe, 
vol.  ii.  p.  327.)  Hysiac  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
following  passages;  Eorip.  Baoch,  751;  Tbuc  uL 
24,  V.  8.1. 

2.  {Eth.  'r<Tt6nis\  a  town  in  the  Argeia,  on  the 
Toa<l  from  Artj.*  to  Tepea,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Parthenium.  (Taus.  U.  24.  §  7,  viii.  6.  §  4,  54.  §  7; 
fitimb.  viii.  p.  376.)  It  appears  tO  have  been  de- 
Btroyed  by  the  Arrives,  along  with  Tiryns,  Mycenae, 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia,  after  tho  I\T!^iau 
mn  (Ptm.  tUL  S7.  §  1);  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
BtoT  1,  and  was  occupied  by  tlie  Arpives  in  the  Pe- 
louoonesian  War  as  a  AtMitier-furtress,  till  it  was 
ttten  and  dertngred  a  leeond  time  by  the  Lacedaa- 
moniaM  is  ». 0.417.  (Thuc.v.  83;  DI^kI.  81.)  | 
The  deftat  oif  tlie  Lacedaemonians  by  the  Arrives, 
near  Rjiuft,  of  which  Paasanias(iL  24.  §  7)  speaks, 
ii  plaoed  in  b.  c.  r>G9. 

The  ruias  of  Uysiae  stand  on  an  isoUted  hill 
above  the  phua  of  Achlad*ikampo$  ('AxAaS({«ca^irot, 


HYTAKia 

I  "  a  plain  *>   They  oonaiet  oT ^  leoMiM  tht 

acropolis,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  I.^'.ike.  (Leti*. 
Morta,  Tol.  u.  p.  334;  BobUye,  /d*rAfn-ft«^  ^ 
p.  48;  Rom,  Jtmmm  im  Afepowvet,  p.  147.) 
HYSFIRATIS.  [Cambala.] 
HYSSUS  ("TffffOf),  a  small  rirer  in  the  eart  rf 
Pontus,  180  stadia  to  the  east  of  Tnii'ezu'v.  (Arrian. 
Peripi  p.  6.)  There  can  be  little  doobt  that  tkii 
river  is  the  modem  Sourmuv;  for  the  port-towBU 
its  mouth,  which  btirc  the  name  Jlt/uut  or  T/jwi 
porius,  was  afterwards  called  Sewrclp/iia  (.W- 
nvm.  Peripi.  p.  13).  and,  according  to  Prxspiu 
(B.  G.  iv.  2),  2owcrow]p^amu  This  port-town,  mcB- 
tiened  by  Anian  (i  c)  and  by  tbe  AinoyiBM(fk 
14),  is  called  ii\  th*;  Tab.  I'eut,  UyssxViuu.  lai 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  iroportacu;  in 
it  was  ftrlilkd,  and  faadtiM  «  oolMn  i^okiacMB 
RomaMram*  fbr  Ito  caniMi  (iVML  Inp.  OriaL 

27). 

HYSTOE,  a  town  of  Crete,  which  the  Schobit 
en  Axatos  (Pkam,  vol.  iL    40,ed.  Bnhk)  eiwcli 

I  with  the  Idiiean  iivinph  C\"no>nra.  one  (-f  tbf  miTJtt 
of  Zeus.  CHiick,  A'reto,  vol.  L  p.  434.)  [LRJ.] 
HYTANIS  or  HYCTANIS,  a  river  liOmak 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (^^.  23.  s,  26),and  wbirhbe  an 
washed  down  gold.  Strabo,  on  the  aatiion^  d 
Onestcritus,  spodu  of  a  similar  nver,  bak  dm  ait 
giva  its  name  (zv.  p  7S6).  [V.] 


END  OF  THE  FIBST  VOLUME. 
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